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United States 
^America 


Consrtssional Hecord 

PROCEEDINGS AND DEBATES OF THE CONGRESS, FIRST SESSION 


SENATC 

Monday, May 7, 1945 

(Legislative day of Monday, Anril 16, 
1945) 

The Senate met at 12 o'clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 

O Thou God of mercy and of Justice, 
in these glad days for which our anxious 
souls have waited in an agony of hope 
deferred, we are humbly grateful that 
Thou art using our imperfect hands to 
loose the bonds of wickedness, to undo 
the heavy burdens, to let the oppressed 
go free, to break every yoke of oppres¬ 
sion. We thank Thee that in this hour 
the embattled souls of those whose bodies 
sleep where while crosses keep their vigil 
are marching under banners of triumph 
their valor hath brought to pass. 

For the clean air of freedom that at 
last is blowing through the putrid prisons 
of Satanic cruelty, we bless Thy holy 
name; who by human swords bathed in 
heaven hast thundered Thy righteous 
sentence. "Let my people go." 

We thank Thee that Ihou hast allowed 
our grateful eyes to see truth, crushed 
to earth by cruel might, rising in splen¬ 
dor again; while error and falsehood, 
wounded and writhing in deserved pain, 
dies among its worshipers. Amid the 
wrecks of ancient systems In this con¬ 
fused day. make us worthy in our mo¬ 
tives and desires to help lead toward the 
promised land of a loftier life for our 
children and a cleaner and fairer world 
for all the peoples of the earth. In the 
Redeemer’s name, we ask it. Amen. 

THE JOURNAL 

On request of Mr. Hill, and by unani¬ 
mous consent, the reading of the Jour¬ 
nal of the proceedings of the calendar 
day Thursday, May 3, 1945, was dis¬ 
pensed with, and the Journal was ap¬ 
proved. 

POST-WAR RECONVERSION — CORRE¬ 
SPONDENCE B E TWE EN HON. O. MAX 

OAB DNER AND THE LATE PRESIDBNT 

ROOSEVELT 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I ask to 
have printed In the Record at thia point 
a copy of a letter addressed to the late 
President Roosevelt, under date of April 
9, by the Honorable O. Max Gardner, 
chairman of the Advisory Board, Office 
of War Mobilization and Reconversion, 
letter was written on behalf of the 
Board; also a copy of the late Presi¬ 
dent Roosevelt's reply to Governor 
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Gardner's letter, and a copy of a letter 
from the Honorable Jonathan Daniels, 
secretary to the President, with refer¬ 
ence to the late President's letter to Gov¬ 
ernor Gardner. I might say that, to my 
mind, this correspondence is of historic 
significance, particularly at this time 
when we know we have before us the very 
great and challenging problem of recon¬ 
version. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
Senator from Alabama? 

There being no objection, the cor¬ 
respondence was ordered to be printed 
in the Rrcoro, as follows: 

Office of War Mobilization 

AND Reconversion, 
Washington, D, C., April 5, 1945, 
The President of the United States, 

The White House, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Presidint; Ab chairman of tho 
Advisory Board of the Office of War Mo¬ 
bilization and Reconversion I have been di¬ 
rected by resolution to transmit to you the 
communication which follows here. 

The Advisory Board of the Office of War 
Mobilization and Reconversion, created by 
Congress, appointed by you, and confirmed 
by the Senate, assembled this day at the 
White House, respectfully submits to you 
the following message: 

We have expressed publicly our profound 
regret at the resignation of Justice Byrnes 
from the directorship of this office, and we 
here express our highest confidence in Judge 
Vlneon, whom you have nominated as his 
successor. It is fortunate that In great 
crises our Nation produces public servants 
such as these. 

Events of recent days have given us a 
sense of special concern about our respon¬ 
sibilities. The membership of the Advisory 
Board appointed to represent the public 
interest Includes members experienced in the 
affairs of business, management, labor, and 
agriculture. It is the immediate responai- 
bUlty of the Board, In these critical mo¬ 
ments, to bring to the director by advice 
and recommendations its best thoughts and 
assistance, reflecting the views of the differ¬ 
ent economic groups and the opinions and 
feelings of the people throughout the 
country. 

Reports from the battlefields of Europe 
make it clear that the daya of the Nazi 
tyranny are numbered. Thm will remain 
the grim necessity of intensive prosecution 
of the Japanese war. With that nothing 
must inteilere. 

Yet military victories will be hollow, 
empty of meaning, if we fail in rebuilding a 
peacetime economy far stronger and more 
productive than we have had before. In a 
shattered world, our Nation's success or 
failure in post-war readjustment may well 
determine whether the world can achieve a 
•table peace and security. If we—with vast 
resources and undamaged industrial faciu- 
ties—can provide fuU employment in the 
United Btatee for all tboee wUling and aUe 
to work, we can fulfill our economic commit¬ 


ments In supplies and machinery to other 
nations for their reconstruction. We will 
then be able to carry out the responsibili¬ 
ties that lie in the proposals developed in 
international conferences at Hot Springs, 
Dumbarton Oaks, end Bretton Woods. 

By magnificent cooperation of industry, 
labor, and farmers on the home front we have 
achieved unprecedentedly high levels of war¬ 
time production, income, and employment. 
National solvency Itself demands the main¬ 
tenance of those high levels of production, 
income, and employment In the reconversion 
period and Into the peacetime economy. The 
Nation has demonstrated that we can do this 
for war. We can and must do it for peace. 
In achieving It, the aspirations of the people 
of this Nation and of the world will find their 
fulfillment. 

These observations lead us to the follow¬ 
ing firm convictions: 

1. That full employment can and will be 
attained here in the United States. 

2. That it can be achieved under our sys¬ 
tem of competitive free enterprise. In the 
conversion ^riod, bold ventures by all our 
citizens are necessary and the role of govern¬ 
ment must be positive. This dees not cell 
for any compromise with traditional Ameri¬ 
can Institutions and relations of govern¬ 
ment, labor, business, and agriculture. 

3. That the full use of our resources of ma¬ 
terials end manpower can produce a na¬ 
tional Income which, properly distributed, 
will bring about sound and stable business 
and industrial activity, higher real wages, 
better health, housing, and education for all. 

4. That the veterans returning when war 
Is finally at an end will then find a respected 
and secure place in the economic life of tho 
Nation. 

5. That this Nation con and will In that 
way help the needy in devastated lands 
abroad to alleviate their misery end enable 
them again to provide for themselves. 

These convictions constitute our declara¬ 
tion of faith in the future of the Nation. It 
is our firm purpose to do our beat toward 
translating that faith into accomplishment 
as the foundation stone of world peace. We 
believe and know that it can be done. To 
this end we pledge our best efforts toward 
the preparation of a broad program of public 
and private action at the earliest possible 
time. 

It is therefore our sincere and earnest de¬ 
sire to serve Director Vinson and our country 
In every possible way within the powers of 
our official capacity and as representatives 
of the public. 

With high regards, believe me. 

Sincerely yours, 

O. Max Gardner, 

Chairman. 

The White House. 

Washington, April 6, 1945. 
Hon. O. Max Gardner, 

Chairman of the Advisory Board 

of the Office of War Mobilisation 
'f' and Reconversion, 

Washington. D,C. 

Dear Max: I am deeply grateful to the 
Advisory Board of the Office or War Mobiliza¬ 
tion and Reconversion for its expression of 
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faith, both in our war effort and in the neces¬ 
sity that our certain victory mean at home a 
peacetime economy far more abundant and 
productive than we have ever had before. 
You know how completely I agree. I want 
you to know also how much I appreciate the 
agreement of such Americans as compose 
your board. 

We have been fortunate in finding in Jus¬ 
tice Byrnes and Judge Vinson public servants 
equal to our great tasks. They emphasize, as 
do the members of your board, that there has 
been no shrinkage In the stature and the 
splrU of the American. Indeed. I am sure 
that Americans who have done so much in 
the winning of the war have no doubt that 
we can give victory the rich meaning of full 
employment in the United States and of as¬ 
sistance to other nations in their reconstruc¬ 
tion. Victory without the use for abun¬ 
dance of the powers we have developed In 
production for war would be, indeed, a hollow 
victory. 

We must plan security and abundance to¬ 
gether. Such a stronger American econ¬ 
omy will be essential to carry out the respon¬ 
sibilities that He In plans made at Bretton 
Woods, Hot Springs, and Dumbarton Oaks. 
Similarly, abundance at home depends upon 
organization for order and security In the 
world. 

America is fortunate to have such a reaffir¬ 
mation of the uninterrupted tradition of an 
advancing America enunciated by men who 
represent great organizations of labor, indus¬ 
try, and agriculture working together with 
others who represent the public. As such 
Americans chosen by the President and con¬ 
firmed by the Senate, you have well stated 
the program by which we fight a victorious 
war and seek a meaningful peace. 

Very sincerely yours, 

I^NKUM D. Roosevelt. 


The White House, 
Washington, April 21, 1945. 
Hon. O. Max Oaroneb, 

Chairman, Advisory Board. 

Office of War Mobilization and 
Reconversion, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Governor Gardner: The letter which 
the President wrote to you In answer to your 
communication as Chairman of the Advisory 
Board of the Office of War MoblUzation and 
Reconversion was the last statement officially 
Issued by him with regard to his hopes and 
plans for reconversion. It was also, so far as 
our files disclose, the last statement of any 
sort which the President made on this sub¬ 
ject. 

1 am happy, as I know your board Is, that 
your communication gave the President the 
opportunity to make this final statement 
about the directions in which he hoped to 
see this Nation move In the great tasks at 
home which He before us. 

Sincerely, 

Jonathan Daniels, 
Secretary to the President. 

VICTORY IN EUROPE—LIBERATION OF 
NORWAY 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, when the 
glad news came this morning I issued two 
brief releases which I ask to have printed 
in the Record. One release relates to the 
victory in Europe, and the other to the 
liberation of Norway. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the Sen¬ 
ator from Wisconsin? 

There being no objection, the releases 
were ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

SENATOR WZLET HAILS VE-DAT 

VlctoiY ties come in Europe. The news 
sends a tIurlU to every American heart. It 
stirs the deepest of pride in every American 


breast. The hour for which we and our allies 
have longed, for which we have sweated and 
sacrificed these long years, is now at hand. 

We have completed the long hard road to 
victory in the old world. This road was paved 
on the western and eastern fronts with our 
blood and treasure and that of our allies. In 
the west, it began by the American Invasion 
of north Africa. It continued through Sicily, 
Italy, Normandy, the Siegfried Line, the 
Rhine, the Ruhr, and now to the last fallen 
fortress of the foe. 

I congratulate the American people. I sa¬ 
lute the citizens of the 48 States, particu¬ 
larly those of our State of Wisconsin, whose 
contribution to victory I know best. I pay 
tribute to our fighting Badger sons and 
daughters. To our farmers for their mag¬ 
nificent food production. To our industrial 
management and labor for their mountains 
of weapons, vehicles, and supplies. To the 
thousands In the trades and professions who 
carried on In every community. And to our 
parents, wives, and sweethearts who have so 
patiently borne the anxiety, the strain of 
separation from their loved ones in the armed 
services. I pay this sincere tribute to them 
all. In this, their hour, our hour, of triumph. 

Yet, now we pause In reverent respect for 
the past and the future. 

We pause In devoted memory to those of 
our own who gave their lives, their health, 
that this day might come to pass. We con¬ 
template with sadness the untold millions of 
civilians and combatants among the other 
United Nations who have perished in the 
European and African struggle. We pray for 
divine aid that may lessen the sacrifices still 
to be made in the Pacific. We pray. too. for 
divine guidance that will assure that all of 
these sacrifices have not been In vain. 

VE-day has come. Now if we resume our 
posts and carry on with renewed energy and 
rcdedicated purpose, VJ (victory in Japan) 
day will not be far distant. And, too. If our 
hearts are pure, our minds clear, and vision 
far seeing, there shall come one day soon 
VP-day, a day of the victory of the peace, a 
Just and enduring peace. 

We have paved a highway to victory across 
Europe with blood and treasure. We are still 
paving the highway to victory In the Pacific 
with blood and treasure. We must, lastly, 
pave a highway to a righteous and workable 
peace with faith and realism. We must fulfill 
the word of old in the Book of Books: “And 
the highway shall be there, and a way, and 
It shall be called the Way of Holiness.” 

senator WILEY'S STATEMENT ON NORWAY 

Norway Is free. 

Norwegian men and women—yes, and even 
children—^have never relented in their deter¬ 
mined battle for the Ideals which they and 
we know to be right. 

No nation has more Justly deserved the 
fruits of freedom than Norway. The Nor¬ 
wegian underground has been a guide to the 
resistance movements of other occupied 
countries, and God has guided the Norwegian 
underground. In the air over Europe, in the 
seas about Europe, and on European battle¬ 
fields, Norwegian fighting men have helped to 
speed the common victory. Norway has 
earned her place of honor In the community 
of free nations. 

Norway is free? 

No; rather Norway remains free while the 
Invaders have surrendered. Norway, the cou¬ 
rageous, was temporarily occupied. But Nor¬ 
way never has been conquered. 

THE PROBLEM OF ATTAINING WORLD 
PEACE 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the world 
Is faced with the problem how to stop war 
from occurring a generation from now. 
To keep America out of war we will have 
to find the way to keep the world free 
from war. We have tried many ways. 


We have tried treaties and pacts, and 
they have not done the Job. We have 
tried disarmament, and it has not done 
the Job. We have tried Isolation, saying 
we will not light, and that has not done 
the Job. And Just before we got into this 
war we tried embargoes, and that did not 
do the Job. Then we lifted the embargo 
and that did not keep us out of war. 

Now it is the problem of all humanity 
to find the way. We know that mere in¬ 
strumentalities will not do the job. The 
finest mechanism that we can create at 
San Francisco will not by itself do the 
Job. There must be back of it the will 
and the purpose and the desire of the 
contracting nations to fulfill the obliga¬ 
tions of the pact, and we must find the 
way to see that that will and purpose 
shall obtain definitely and continuously 
in the years ahead. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 

A message from the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives. by Mr. Swanson, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
having proceeded to reconsider the Joint 
resolution (H. J. Res. 106) to amend sec¬ 
tion 5 (k) of the Selective Training and 
Service Act of 1940, as amended, with 
respect to the deferment of registrants 
engaged in agricultural occupations or 
endeavors essential to the war effort, re¬ 
turned by the President of the United 
States with his objection, to the House 
of Representatives, in which it origi¬ 
nated, and it was resolved that the Joint 
resolution do not pass, two-thirds of the 
House of Representatives not agreeing 
to pass the same. 

The message informed the Senate that 
Mr. Fernandez had been appointed a 
manager on the part of the House at 
the conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 1307) 
for the relief of Continental Casualty 
Co., a corporation, and Montgomery City 
Lines, Inc., vice Mr. Combs, resigned. 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed the following bill and 
Joint resolution, in which it requested 
the concurrence of the Senate: 

H. R. 694. A bill to amend section 331. title 
m, part II, Transportation Act of 1940, with 
respect to the movement of Government 
traffic; and 

H. J. Res. 177. Joint resolution repealing a 
portion of the appropriation and contract 
authorization available to the Maritime Com¬ 
mission. 

ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 

The message further announced that 
the Speaker had affixed his signature to 
the enrolled bill (S. 906) granting a 
franking privilege to Anna Eleanor 
Roosevelt, and it was signed by the Pres¬ 
ident pro tempore. 

VB-DAY STATEMENT BY SENATOR 
O’DANIEL 

Mr. O’DANIEL. Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record at this point as a part of my 
remarks a VE-day statement which I 
have today released to the press and 
radio. 

There being ao objection, the state¬ 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

The prayers of millions of people through¬ 
out this world are being answered. One 
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phase of this most horrible of all wars la 
coming to an end. 

We are profoimdly thankful for this vic¬ 
tory. but as the thunderous blasts of the 
mighty weapons of death and destruction 
fade into silence In Surope, let us not relax 
our vigilance and our efforts. The mighty 
task of finishing this war and rebuilding this 
shattered world, physically, economically, so¬ 
cially, and spiritually, will tax the brain and 
brawn of all peoples of all nations for many 
generations. 

The peace-loving peoples of the whole 
world extend sympathy and condolence to 
the broken-hearted relatives of loved ones 
who made the supreme sacrifice in this fight 
for freedom. We also acknowledge our debt 
of gratitude to the returning heroes, many 
of whom are broken In body and health, and 
pledge to them the care and kindness which 
they so richly deserve. And to those who 
fight on to final victory and to the mainte¬ 
nance of world peace we renew our pledge 
of unstinted loyalty and all-out support to 
the lost ounce of our ability and resources. 

And, last but not least, if we are to keep 
faith with those who died, we come face to 
face with the supreme task of building a 
permanent world peace structure, so strong 
and secure, that no man or band of men 
can ever again plunge the peoples of this 
earth into war. To all those brave heroes 
who fought for the cause of freedom, and 
especially to those who made the supreme 
sacrifice, we who live owe that obligation, 
and in their memoi'y, and with Ood’s guid¬ 
ance. wo must and we shall carry on until 
that goal Is reached. 

CONDOLENCES ON DEATH OP FRANKLIN 
D. ROOSEVELT 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be¬ 
fore the Senate a letter from the Chief. 
Division of Protocol, Department of 
State, transmitting a telegram from the 
American Ambassador to Yugoslavia, ex¬ 
pressing condolenoes of the Anti-Fascist 
Council of National Liberation of Yugo¬ 
slavia on the death of the former Presi¬ 
dent of the United States Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, which was ordered to lie on 
the table. 

He also laid before the Senate resolu¬ 
tions adopted by the Democratic State 
Committee meeting in Dover, and the 
Jewish Federation of Delaware, Wilming¬ 
ton. both in the State of Delaware, ex¬ 
pressing condolences on the death of the 
former President of the United States 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, which were 
ordered to lie on the table. 

EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS. ETC. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid 
before the Senate the followizig letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 

BIRTHDAY OF SIMON BOUVAR 

A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
State, transmitting a resolution of the 
House of Representatives of the Repub¬ 
lic of Cuba, inviting the Congress of the 
United States to send a delegation to par¬ 
ticipate in a birthday tribute to Simon 
Bolivar at Caracas. Venezuela, on July 
24.1246 (with accompanying papers); to 
the Committee on Fordgn Relations. 

XOOtSCniNXL KBQUIREMENTB 

A letter from the Assistant to the Sec¬ 
retary of Commerce, transmitting, pur¬ 
suant to law, a revised estimate of per¬ 
sonnel requirements for the Office of the 
Secretary of Commerce, for the quarter 


ending June 30, 1945 (with an accom¬ 
panying paper); to the Committee on' 
Civil Service. 

DISPOSITION OP EXECUTIVE PAPERS 

A letter from the Archivist of the 
United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law. a list of papers and documents on 
the files of several departments and 
agencies of the Government which are 
not needed in the conduct of business 
and have no permanent value or his¬ 
torical interest, and requesting action 
looking to their disposition (with accom¬ 
panying papers); to a Joint Select Com¬ 
mittee on the Disposition of Papers' in 
the Executive Departments. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore ap¬ 
pointed Mr. Barkley and Mr. Brewster 
members of the committee on the part 
of the Senate. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORULS 

Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
Indicated: 

By the PRESIDENT pro tempore; 

A Joint reaolution of the Legislature of the 
State of California: to the Committee on the 
Judiciary: 

“Aseembly Joint Resolution 36 
‘•Joint resolution relative to making Presi¬ 
dent Roosevelt's birthday, January 30, a 
legal holiday 

“Whereas our beloved President. Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt, has been called by Provi¬ 
dence to the Great Beyond; and 

“Whereas his birthday. January 30, has 
long been a day devoted to a part of his many 
humanitarian efforts; and 
“Whereas it Is fitting and appropriate that 
January 30 should be declared a national hol¬ 
iday to be known as Roosevelt's Birthday In 
respect to the memory of Franklin Delano 
'Roosevelt: Now. therefore, be It 

“Aesolved by the Assembly and Senate of 
the State of California {jointly). That tho 
Legislature of the State of California respect¬ 
fully memorializes the President and the Con¬ 
gress of the United States to declare January 
80 a national holiday to be known as Roose¬ 
velt Birthday; and be it further 
**Beaolved, That the chief clerk of the as¬ 
sembly be hereby directed to transmit copies 
of this resolution to the President and Vice 
President of the United SUtes. to the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, and to each 
Senator and Representative from California 
In the Congress of the United States." 

A Joint resolution of the Legislature of 
the State of California; to the Committee 
on Finance: 

“Assembly Joint Resolution 85 
“Joint resolution relative to Income and re¬ 
sources of recipients of aid to the aged and 
of aid to the blind 

“Whereas that provision of subdivialon (a) 
of section 3 of title I of the Social Security 
Act which provides that *a State plan for 
old-age assistance must • • * provide 

that the State agency ahill. In deteiminlng 
need, take into oonslSeratton any other In¬ 
come and resoiirees of an individual claim¬ 
ing old-age assistance* and the almuar provl- 
aion of subdivialon (a) of section 1002 of 
title X of the act. relating to aid to the blind, 
are construed to require that the occupancy 
value of a home owned and occupied by a 
recipient of such aaaiatanoe must be regarded 
as Income or a resource of the recipient, and 
deducted from the amount of assistance to 
which he would otherwlae be entitled; and 
“Whereas the amount of these deductions 
Is a comparatively amau sum. to that the 


amount of public money withheld from re¬ 
cipients for this reason is lost to the Slates 
and the United States Government by the 
increased cost of administration resulting 
from investigation and accounting to estab¬ 
lish the amount of the deductions; and 
“Whereas consideration of the occupancy 
value of homes of recipients as Income or 
resources discourages thrift leading to home 
ownership: Now, therefore, be it 

^‘Resolved by the Assembly and the Senate 
of the State of California {jointly). That tho 
Congress and President of the United States 
are hereby urged and memoriallzsd to enact 
such amendments to the Social Security Act 
as will insure that ownership and occupancy 
of a home will not bo considered Income or 
resources of recipients of old-age assistance 
or of aid to the blind; and be It further 
**Resctved. That the chief clerk of the 
assembly 1b hereby directed to transmit cop¬ 
ies of this resolution to the President and 
Vice President of the United States, and to 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
and to each Senator end Representative from 
California In the Congress of the United 
States." 

A joint resolution of the Legislature of tho 
State of California; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs: 

“Assembly Joint Resolution 31 
“Joint resolution relative to memorializing 
the President and the Congress of the 
United States and the Federal Surplus 
Property Board to establish or designate a 
special agency to which municipalities and 
other public bodies may deal In the pur¬ 
chase of Federal surplus properties 
“By the Federal Surplus Property Act cf 
1944 an agency known as the Surplus Prop¬ 
erty Board was created and provlrlon was 
made for the disposition of surplus property 
belonging to the Federal Government and lie 
agencies. 

“This law directs the Board to designate 
one or more agencies to set as a dlcposal 
agency for surplus property and, so far as the 
Board deems feasible, that it shall centralize 
in one disposal agency responsibility for the 
dlFposal of all property of the same type or 
class. 

“It has been shown by the experience of 
counties, municipalities, and other public 
agencies In attempting to purchase Federal 
Btirplus property that the interests both cf 
the Federal Government and Its agencies and 
of the local bodies would be beet served by 
■etting up a separate department or agency 
to deal with cities and other political subdi¬ 
visions and agencies with regard to the dis¬ 
position of such property, more particularly 
of the classes of pro^rty which are likely to 
be in demand for the needs of such local 
bodies. Under the present organization, the 
responsibility for the disposition of such 
property Is divided among several agencies 
and the resulting confusion is harmful to 
the Interests of both the Federal Govern¬ 
ment and local political subdivisions and 
agencies: Now, therefore, be It 
“Resolved by the Assembly and the Senate 
of the State of California, jointly. That the 
President and the Congress of the United 
States and the Surpltas Property Board sre 
hereby respectfully requested to designate or 
establish by change In the law or by admin¬ 
istrative action a single Federal agency to 
deal exclusively with cities and other political 
subdivisions and agencies desirous of acquir¬ 
ing a\ 2 ch property; and be it further 
**ltesolved, That the chief clerk of the as¬ 
sembly be and he is hereby directed to trune- 
mlt copies of this resolution to the President 
and the Vice President of the Uniud states, 
the Speaker of tho House of Representatives, 
and the Senators, and Members of the House 
of Representatives L*om California." 
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A Joint resolution of the General Assembly 
of the Commonwealth of Kentucky; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor: 

^'Senate Joint Resolution 8 
*'A Joint resolution memorializing Congress to 
pass Senate bill 181 providing for equaliza¬ 
tion of educational opportunity 
**Whereas Federal aid to education is vital 
to the maintenance of adequate educational 
opportunity throughout the war and a sub¬ 
stantial aid to social and economic stabiliza¬ 
tion in the peace to come, and furthermore 
believing that the maintenance of the 
American system of private economy depends 
for its success upon the knowledge and skill 
and productivity of Its individual citizens, 
that this makes it a responsibility of the 
Federal Government to assist In preparing 
Its citizens In the performance of a national 
duty effectively: Now, therefore, be It 
^'Resolved hy the General Assembly of the 
Commonwealth of Kentucky: 

“1. That the General Assembly of the Com¬ 
monwealth of Kentucky memorializes the 
Congress of the United States that it. at the 
earliest possible date, pass the Thomas-Hlll 
bill (S. 181) to provide for an emergency aid 
to education, and for the equalization of 
educational opportunities among the several 
States. 

“2. Copies of this resolution shall be sent 
to the President and Chief Clerk of the Sen¬ 
ate of the United States, the United States 
Senators from Kentucky, the Speaker and 
Chief Clerk of the House of Representatives 
of the United States and the Representatives 
In Congress from Kentucky.*’ 

A resolution of the Senate of the State 
of Kentucky; to the Committee on Post 
Offices and Post Roads: 

’’Senate Resolution 12 
•'Whereas there is now pending In the Con¬ 
gress of the United States. H. R. 2071. which 
provlde.s for an Increase In the compensation 
of certain postal employees, and also provides 
for other beneficial employment features for 
said employees; and 

’’Whereas said employees have received no 
Increase in compansation for 20 years, with 
the exception of a small war bonus; and 
’‘Whereas the Post Office Department has 
long been recognized as one of the most effi¬ 
cient and reliable of the Federal agencies, 
and the employees thereof should be re¬ 
warded for their capable and faithful service: 
Therefore be it 

^‘Resolved by the senate. That the Sena¬ 
tors and Representatives from Kentucky In 
the Congress of the United States are hereby 
urged to support and vote for the passage 
of H. R. 2071: and be It further 
^‘Resolved, That this memorial be sent to 
the Secretary of the Senate and the Clerk of 
the House of Representatives of the Con¬ 
gress of the United States.” 

A resolution of the Senate of the Common¬ 
wealth of Kentucky; ordered to lie on the 
table; 

’’Senate Resolution 13 

••Resolution of respect and honor to the mem¬ 
ory of our late President and Commander 
In Chief, Franklin D. Roosevelt 
“Whereas our all-wise and infinite Creator 
has called from our midst and to his eternal 
reward our beloved and gallant leader, Frank¬ 
lin Delano Roosevelt, a man who, though 
physically handicapped, rose and stood pre¬ 
eminently as a commanding International 
figure, and who gave unstlntingly of his 
time, talent, and brilliant ability to his own 
people and to the whole world, and who saw 
many of his plans executed, his ideals and 
Ideologies incorporated into fundamentals, 
looking toward a better world of peace, friend¬ 
ship, and harmony among the people of the 
entire universe; and 

“Whereas our illustrious commander fell 
on the firing line, only after the slender 


thread of mortality was severed, at the cru« 
cial moment in world affairs, while facing the 
future confidently and unafraid. A man who 
was the peer of any man in the world, and 
whose discernment, viewpoints, and vision^, 
were international, yet whose heart was re¬ 
sponsive to the welfare of the humblest clti- 
sen of our Nation: Now, therefore, be it 
^‘Resolved by the Senate of the Common* 
wealth of Kentucky in special session. Mind¬ 
ful of our Irreparable loss, in the passing of 
our illustrious citizen, our matchless com¬ 
mander and beloved President, we do hereby 
express our deep sorrow and poignant grief; 
and be it further 

"Resolved, That this senate tenders to the 
family of the late President Roosevelt its deep 
and abiding sympathy in this time of their 
great bereavement; that we do hereby pledge 
ourselves to strive to carry on and bring to 
fruition the principles for which he lived, 
fought, and died, and to keep his memory as 
a sacred heritage, his ideals enshrined in our 
hearts and lives; and be it further 
"Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
spread on the records of the proceedings of 
this body, and the clerk of this senate shall 
transmit a copy of this resolution to the 
family of the late President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, and to the Clerks of the House 
and Senate of the Congress at Washington.” 

A resolution of the House of Representa¬ 
tives of the Commonwealth of Kentucky; or¬ 
dered to lie on the table: 

“Resolution of respect and honor to the 
memory of our late President and Com¬ 
mander in Chief. Franklin D. Roosevelt 
“Whereas our all-wise and infinite Creator 
has called from our midst and to his eternal 
reward our beloved and gallant leader, Frank¬ 
lin Delano Roosevelt, a man who, though 
physically handicapped, rose and stood pre¬ 
eminently as a commanding International 
figure, and who gave unstlntingly of his 
time, talent, and brilliant ability to his own 
people and to the whole world, and who saw 
many of his plans executed, his ideals and 
ideologies Incorporated into fundamentals, 
looking toward a better world of peace, 
friendship, and harmony among the peoples 
of the entire universe; and 
“Whereas our illustrious commander fell 
on the firing line, only after the slender 
thread of mortality was severed, at the cru¬ 
cial moment in world affairs, while facing 
the future confidently and unafraid. A man 
who was the peer of any man in the world, 
and whose discernment, viewpoints, and 
vision were International, yet whose heart 
was responsive to the welfare of the hum¬ 
blest citizen of our Nation: Now, therefore, 
be it 

"Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the Commonwealth of Kentucky, Mindful 
of our irreparable loss In the passing of our 
Illustrious citizen, our matchless commander, 
and beloved President, we do hereby express 
our deep sorrow and poignant grief; and 
be it further 

"Resolved, That this house tenders to the 
family of the late President Roosevelt its deep 
and abiding sympathy in this time of their 
great bereavement; that we do hereby pledge 
ourselves to strive to carry on and bring to 
fruition the principles for which he lived, 
fought, and died, and to keep his memory 
as a sacred heritage, his ideals enshrined in 
our hearts and lives; and be it further 
"Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
spread upon the Journal of this house and 
the clerk of this house shall transmit a copy 
of this resolution to the family of the late 
President Franklin Delano Roosevelt, to the 
Clerks of the House and Senate of Congress 
at Washington, and to the press in Kentucky. 

“This resolution was unanimously adopted 
by the house of represeatatives on April 
80, 1946.’* 


A concurrent resolution of the Legisla¬ 
ture of the Territory of Hawaii; to the Com¬ 
mittee on Commerce: 

"Be it resolved by the House of Repre* 
sentatives of the Legislature of the Territory 
of Hawaii (the Senate concurring), That the 
Congress of the United States of America 
be and it is hereby respectfully requested 
to appropriate a sufficient amount of Federal 
funds to complete the following improve¬ 
ments in and to the harbor and port of 
Hilo, in the county and Territory of Hawaii, 
namely: 

“1. To complete the dredging of Hilo Har¬ 
bor and to deposit the dredged material, 
or so much thereof as may be necessary, 
behind a sea wall to be constructed parallel 
with the present shore line from the mouth 
of the Wailuku River to the mouth of the 
Wailoa River. 

“2. To construct a breakwater from the 
Wainaku side of Hilo Harbor of such length 
and in such direction as will protect the 
shipping in the harbor during certain 
prevalent winds and currents; and be it fur¬ 
ther 

"Resolved, Tliat copies of this resolution bo 
forwarded to the President of the Senate 
and the Speaker of the House of Represent¬ 
atives of the Congress, to the Secretary of 
War, and to our Delegate to Congress from 
Hawaii.” 

A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the Territory of Hawaii; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs: 

“Whereas the adjutant general of the 
National Guard of the several States are 
appointed by the respective Governors of said 
States; and 

"Whereas by Federal law the adjutant 
general of the National Guard of the Ter¬ 
ritory of Hawaii is appointed by the Presi¬ 
dent of the United States; and 

"Whereas the adjutant general of the Na¬ 
tional Guard of the Territory of Hawaii Is a 
terrltoriaUofflcer and it is suitable and de¬ 
sirable that he be appointed by the Gov¬ 
ernor of the Territory of Hawaii: Now, there¬ 
fore, be it 

"Resolved by the Senate of the twenty* 
third session of the Legislature of the Ter* 
ritory of Hawaii (the House of Representa* 
lives concurring), Itiat the Congress of the 
United States of America be and it hereby 
Is respectfully requested and urged to amend 
the act of Congress approved June 3, 1916, 
entitled ’An act for making further and 
more effectual provision of the national de¬ 
fense, and for other purposes' (June 3, 1916, 
c. 134, 39 Stat. 166), by amending section 66 
thereof so that said section shall provide 
that the adjutant general of the National 
Guard of the Territory of Hawaii shall be 
appointed by the Governor of the Territory 
of Hawaii.” 

A concurrent resolution of the Legisla¬ 
ture of the Territory of Hawaii; to the Com¬ 
mittee on Naval Affairs: 

“Whereas the people of Hawaii have down 
through the ages shown their aptitude for 
seafare; and 

“Whereas it is Inevitable that the United 
States Navy will be maintained at a greater 
strength than before the present global war; 
and 

“Whereas Hawaii offers exceptional oppor¬ 
tunities for recruiting men for the United 
States Navy: Now, therefore be it 

"Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the Twenty-third Legislature of the Ter* 
ritory of Hawaii (the Senate concurring). 
That the Congress of the United States of 
America be and It hereby Is, requested to 
pass legislation to assure the maintenance 
In the Territory of Hawaii of a recruiting 
station for personnel for the United States 
Navy; and be it further 

"Resolved, That copies of these resolutions 
be forwarded to the President of the United 
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Stfttet of America, the l^ealdent of the 
Senate of the United States of America, the 
Speaker of the Houae of Bepreaentativea of 
the United Statea of America and Bawali'a 
Delegate to said Houae of Bepreaentativea.** 

A reaolution adopted by the New York City 
(N. T.) Colony of the National Society New 
Bngland Women, commending the public 
expreMion of the Prealdent of the United 
Statea with respect to future cooperation 
between the executive and legislative 
branches of the Oovemment; ordered to lie 
on the table. 

A resolution adopted by the city council 
of the city of Cambridge, Maas., favoring 
the enactment of Houae bill 8036, providing 
for an increase in the compensation of postal 
employees; to the Committee on Post Offices 
and Post Boads. 

A resolution adopted by the Central Labor 
Council of Honolulu. T. H.. favoring the en¬ 
actment of legislation making it unlawful 
for any citixen, group of citizens, corpora¬ 
tion. company, or anyone doing buslueas In 
the United States to sell, lease, license, rent 
or in any way furnish anything which can 
be construed as a sinew for making war to 
any nation; to the Committee on the Ju¬ 
diciary. 

A letter in the nature of a petition from 
Julius Hochfelder. major. Education Section, 
of the Army of the United States, retired, 
praying for the enactment of legislation for 
the creation of a school for the training of 
men and women for legislative posts similar 
to the institutions for officers of the Army 
and Navy as maintained at Annapolis. West 
Point, and the ConsiUar and Diplomatic 
Services, in honor of Franklin D. Roosevelt 
(with an accompanying paper): to the Com¬ 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. CAPPER: 

A petition of sundry citizens of Hutchin¬ 
son, Rans., praying for the enactment of 
the bill (8. 699) to prohibit the transpor¬ 
tation in interstate commerce of advertise¬ 
ments of alcoholic beverages, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interstate 
Commerce. 

PARTICIPATION OP THE UNITED STATES 
IN A WORLD ORGANIZATION OP NA¬ 
TIONS 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, in my 
home city of Burlington a public meet¬ 
ing, called a town meeting, was held on 
the 30th day of April, at which a reso¬ 
lution endorsing the active participation 
of the United States in a world organiza¬ 
tion of nations for the promotion and 
maintenance of security and peace, as 
formulated in the Dumbarton Oaks 
Agreement, was adopted. In the pro¬ 
ceedings there was a discussion of an 
hour and a half preceding the vote, the 
vote was counted, a standing vote, in 
which 691 citizens voted **yes/* no one 
voted “no,” 6 did not vote, and a small 
number left the hall before voting be¬ 
gan. I ask permission to present the 
resolution and that it be printed in the 
Ricohd and appropriately referred. 

There being no objection, the resolu¬ 
tion was received, referred to the Com¬ 
mittee on Foreign Relations, and ordered 
to be printed in the Record, as follows: 
Resolution relating to active participation of 
the United States in a world organization 
of nations for the promotion and main¬ 
tenance of security and peace 
JUiotved, That we, the citizens of Bur¬ 
lington, Vt., in meeting assembled, do hereby 
endoree the active participation of the United 
States In a world organlaation of nations 
for the promotion and maintenance of secur¬ 


ity and peace, as formulated In the pream¬ 
ble of the Dumbarton Oaks Agreement; and 
further 

Resolved, That the city clerk la hereby 
requested to forward copies of this resolu¬ 
tion to the Members of the congressional 
delegation from Vermont and to the Secre¬ 
tary of State as representative of the United 
States at the San Francisco Conference. 


State of Vermont. 

County of Chittenden, as: 

I. W. T. Abell, clerk of the city of Bur¬ 
lington. in said county and State, do hereby 
certify the foregoing resolution was adopted 
at a public meeting, celled a "town meet¬ 
ing." of the citizens of Burlington, Vt., held 
April 30.1846, at 8 o'clock in the evening. 

Voting on adoption of the resolution, 
which followed hours of discussion, was 
by standing vote In which 691 citizens voted 
"yes," no one voted "no," 6 did not vote, and 
a small number left the hall before voting 
began. 

Dated at Burlington. Vt., this 3d day of 
May. A. D. 1945. 

Attest: 

W. T. Abell, 

City Clerk. 

{SEAL] 

MISSOURI VALLEY AUTHORITY 

Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent to present for print¬ 
ing in the Record and appropriate ref¬ 
erence a telegram I have received from 
H. J. Yount, secretary and treasurer of 
the Kansas State Industrial Union Coun¬ 
cil, Kansas City, Kans., favoring in prin¬ 
ciple a Missouri Valley Authority, as em¬ 
bodied in the Murray-Cochran bills now 
before the Congress. 

There being no objection, the telegram 
was received, referred to the Committee 
on Irrigation and Reclamation and or¬ 
dered to be printed in the Record, as 
follows: 

Kansas Cmr, Kans., April 16. 1945. 
Senator Arthur Capper, 

Senate Office Building, 

Washington, D. C.: 

The Kansas State Industrial Union Council 
believes the principle of a Missouri Valley 
Authority as embodied In the Murray- 
Cochran bills now before Congress will bene¬ 
fit all people in the State of Kansas. Only 
through the enactment of this legislation 
will there be unified development of the 
Missouri River and its basin, with balanced 
attention to flood-control irrigation and 
reclamation, the promotion of family type 
farming, navigation, power development, 
wildlife, and recreational potentialities, and 
the encouragement of Industry. In addition 
to these benefits enactment of M. V. A. means 
jobs and security for thousands of Missouri 
Valley people In the critical poet-war years. 
Kansas State Induztbiax. 

Union Council, 

H. J. Yount, 

Secretary and Treasurer, 

Kansas City, Kans. 

PRICE CONTROLS AND PROFITS 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to present and to 
have printed In the Record and appro¬ 
priately referred, a resolution adopted by 
the Board of Directors of the Kansas 
Farm Bureau at Manhattan, Kans., on 
April 19, and sent to each member of the 
Kansas delegation in Congress. 

There being no objection, the resolu¬ 
tion was received, referred to the Com¬ 
mittee on Banking and Currency, and 


ordered to be printed in the Record, as 
follows: 

Manhattan. Kans, April 19, 1945. 

Resolved, That while recognizing the need 
of price controls to avoid inflation, it is our 
belief that such controls should be reeclnded 
as soon after the termination of the war as 
possible: and in no event should Congress 
extend such controls for a period of more 
than 1 year at a time. Also a continuation 
of the provision that O. P. A. regulations 
shall not be used to limit profits. 

Kansas Farm Bureau, 

Julia King Smith, 

Secretary-Treasurer. 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 

The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 

By Mr. OVERTON, from the Committee on 
Commerce: 

H. R. 1184. A bill to authorize Slater Branch 
fridge and Road Club to construct, maintain, 
and operate a free suspension bridge across 
the Tug Fork of the Big Bandy River at or 
near Williamson, W. Va.; without amend¬ 
ment (Rept. No. 247): and 

H. R. 1652. A bill granting the consent of 
Congress to the State of Louisiana to con¬ 
struct, maintain, and operate a free highway 
bridge across the Mississippi River at or near 
New Orleans. La.; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 348). 

By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on Claims: 

S. 693. A bill for the relief of the Saunders 
Memorial Hospital; without amendment 
(Pvept. No. 249). 

EMERGENCY FLOOD RELIEF 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, from 
the Committee on Commerce I ask unani¬ 
mous consent to report favorably with¬ 
out amendment the bill (S. 938) in ref¬ 
erence to the emergency to provide for 
emergency flood-control work made nec¬ 
essary by recent floods, and for other 
purposes, and I submit a report (No. 
245) thereon. 

The bill has reference to the emer¬ 
gency flood-control relief and the report 
unanimously recommends the enactment 
of the bill. 

Mr. President, this is an emergency 
measure, and I trust that I may be rec¬ 
ognized tomorrow in order to bring the 
bill up for consideration and passage. I 
think it can be disposed of within a com¬ 
paratively veri short time. I hope there 
will be no opposition to it; there was 
none in the Senate Committee on Com¬ 
merce. The bill follows the beaten path 
laid down in 1943 and 1944 relating to 
similar situations. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With¬ 
out objection, the report will be received 
and the bill placed on the calendar. 

Mr. OVI^TON subsequently said: 
Mr. President, I do not know at the mo¬ 
ment whether the Senate will take a re¬ 
cess or will adjourn until tomorrow or 
some other day; but I desire to give no¬ 
tice. as I stated a while ago, that I wish 
to be recognized in order to request that 
the Senate take up the emergency flood- 
relief bill the next day the Senate con¬ 
venes. 

MISSOURI VALLEY AUTHORITY—REPORT 
OP COMMITTEE ON COMMERCE 

Mr, OVERTON. Mr. President.^ from 
the Committee on Commerce l ask unani¬ 
mous consent to report with amendments 
the bill (S. 555) to establish a Missouri 
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Valley Authority to provide for unified 
water control and resource development 
on the Missouri River and surrounding 
region in the interest of the control and 
prevention of floods, the promotion of 
navigation and reclamation of the public 
lands, the promotion of family-type 
farming, the development of the recrea¬ 
tional possibilities and the promotion of 
the general welfare of the area, the 
strengthening of the national defense, 
and for other purposes, and I submit a 
report (No. 246) thereon. 

It may be stated that this bill was 
referred to the Senate Committee on 
Commerce in order to consider the bill 
from the standpoint of navigation and 
flood control. The Commerce Commit¬ 
tee did so; it considered the navigation 
and flood-control provisions and the pro¬ 
visions allied to navigation and flood 
control. It has recommended that dll 
these provisions be stricken from the 
bill. 

Then, Mr. President, the Committee on 
Commerce reports unfavorably on the 
bill as a whole. It has done so because 
it is rather difficult to segregate naviga¬ 
tion and flood control from other projects 
in the valley. There is an intimate re¬ 
lationship between irrigation and flood 
control and between reclamation and 
flood control as well as navigation. The 
witnesses appearing both for the bill and 
against the bill, including the very able 
distinguished author of the bill, the jun¬ 
ior Senator from Montana [Mr. Murray] , 
apparently took that viewj because they 
presented their arguments for and 
against the bill in its entirety. The re¬ 
port is a unanimous one. 

The PRESTDENT pro tempore. As the 
Chair i^. advised under a resolution of 
the Senate heretofore agreed to, the bill 
and report submitted by the Senator 
from Louisiana will have to go to the 
Committee on Ii'rigation and Reclama¬ 
tion. 

Mr. OVERTON. That is correct. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill and report will be so referred. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President- 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does 
the Senator from Louisiana yield to the 
Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. OVERTON. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I am 
very much interested in the report the 
Senator has just made on the so-called 
Missouri Valley Authority bill. The Sen¬ 
ator will recall that during the time his 
committee was considering it. I had the 
honor and distinction and pleasure of 
presenting an amendment to the bill, and 
I should like to know whether my amend¬ 
ment has gone along with the original 
bill, or has he transmitted it to another 
committee? 

Mr. OVERTON. It has fallen with the 
bill, so far as the Senate Committee on 
Commerce Is concerned, but the amend¬ 
ment is still there, and, of course, can be 
considered by the Committee on Irriga¬ 
tion and Reclamation. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Is the 
amendment still with the Senator’s com¬ 
mittee? 

Mr. OVERTON. No; it is not in my 
committee. The Senate Committee on 
Commerce did not act on it, for the 


reason which appeared during the testi¬ 
mony of the able Senator from Colorado. 
His amendment was to segregate the 
Upper Missouri Basin from any direction 
or control of the proposed Missouri Val¬ 
ley Authority. When asked about the 
lower basin, he said he had no amend¬ 
ment with reference to the lower bajsln, 
but left it just as provided in the bill. 
Then it was suggested to hiih that prob¬ 
ably he would agree with us and join 
us in killing the entire bill, and the Sen¬ 
ator from Colorado said that that would 
be satisfactory to him; and we carried 
out his wishes, at least to that extent. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Yes. but 
as I understand, the bill has not been 
killed; it has not been tabled; it has not 
been put in cold storage in the Commit¬ 
tee on Commerce, but has been transmit¬ 
ted to the Committee on Irrigation and 
Reclamation, and my question Is. did my 
amendment go along with the bill to the 
Committee on Irrigation and Reclama¬ 
tion? 

Mr. OVERTON. I think the Senator 
raises a parliamentary question. His 
amendment to the bill is here. It is to be 
considered as it was considered by the 
Senate Committee on Commerce. The 
Committee on Commerce reported un¬ 
favorably on the entire bill. The Sen¬ 
ator’s amendment, ex necessitate rel, fol¬ 
lows the bill in Its progress through the 
different committees to which it may be 
referred. His amendment would go to 
the Committee on Irrigation and Recla¬ 
mation. to be there considered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. If my 
amendment Is going forward with the 
bill, that is all I ask. 

Mr. OVERTON. That is my under¬ 
standing of the parliamentary situation. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I thank 
the Senator for that assurance. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Louisiana yield? 

Mr, OVERTON. I yield. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. As chairman of the 
Committee on Irrigation and Reclama¬ 
tion, I should like to obtain some infor¬ 
mation. 

Mr. OVERTON. I shall be very glad 
to give the Senator whatever informa¬ 
tion I can furnish him. 

Mr, BANKHEAD. This is, of course, 
a very unusual situation, under which 
one bill is automatically ordered to three 
committees, regardless, I take it, of what 
action the first committee, the Commit¬ 
tee on Commerce, may have taken, or 
what action the Senate Committee on 
Irrigation and Reclamation may take. 
I assume that if both adversely reported 
the bill, as the Committee on Commerce 
has already done, then it still would be 
required to go to the Committee on Agri¬ 
culture and Forestry. 

Mr. OVERTON. The Senator from 
Alabama is correct. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. That is a rather 
unusual situation. I do not see much 
advantage in the bill going to the Com¬ 
mittee on Irrigation and Reclamation if 
its action will not have any effect on the 
final result. If ultimately the decision 
will rest with the Committee on Agri¬ 
culture and Forestry as to whether the 
bill will come back to the Senate with a 
favorable or unfavorable report, then it 
seems to me the time of the Committee 


on CcHumerce has been taken up unnec¬ 
essarily, and the same would apply to 
the Committee on Irrigation and Recla¬ 
mation. 

Mr. OVERTON. I do not know that I 
entirely agree with the able Senator from 
Alabama. The bill was referred to the 
Committee on Commerce to pass upon 
the navigation and flood-control fea¬ 
tures. The first thing the Committee on 
Commerce did was to recommend that 
there be stricken from the bill all pro¬ 
visions relating to navigation and flood 
control. Having done that, when the bill 
goes to the Committee on Irrigation and 
Reclamation, I take it that that com¬ 
mittee, as a committee, v/111 have no 
jurisdiction over the question of navi¬ 
gation and flood control. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. That is one point 
about which I wanted Information. The 
Committee on Commerce has, after 
hearings, stricken that provision from 
the bill. 

Mr. OVERTON. It has recommended 
that every provision relating to flood 
control and navigation be stricken from 
the bill. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. That leaves noth¬ 
ing, I understand, for the Committee on 
Irrigation and Reclamation to consider 
or to act on- 

Mr. OVERTON. We left the irriga¬ 
tion provisions Intact. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. It leaves nothing 
on the subject of flood control to the 
Committee on Irrigation and Reclama¬ 
tion? 

Mr. OVERTON. That Is correct. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Then, suppose the 
Committee on Irrigation and Reclama¬ 
tion took the same action so far as irri¬ 
gation and reclamation was concerned; 
what would then go to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry, of which 1 am 
also a member? 

Mr. OVERTON. The Committee on 
Irrigation and Reclamation would, if it 
followed the course pursued by the Com¬ 
mittee on Commerce, recommend that 
there be stricken from the bill all pro¬ 
visions relating to irrigation and recla¬ 
mation. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Are there provisions 
in the bill relating to agriculture and 
forestry? 

Mr. OVERTON. There would be very 
little left for the Committee on Agricul¬ 
ture and Forestry to pass on after the 
bill had been adversely reported by the 
Committee on Irrigation and Reclama¬ 
tion, if it should be adversely reported on. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. It is my under¬ 
standing—and I will ask the Senator to 
confirm this if it is accurate—that the 
action of the Committee on Commerce 
in striking out all features of the bill 
relating to navigation and flood control 
was unanimous, and that the action of 
the committee in adversely reporting the 
rest of the bill was also unanimous. 

Mr. OVERTON. The Senator’s under¬ 
standing is correct. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. After flood control 
and navigation matters had been stricken 
out, then the committee proceeded to 
make an adverse report. What consid¬ 
eration should the Committee on Irri¬ 
gation and Reclamation, and ultimateli; 
the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
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estry, give to that adverse action on the 
hill as a whole by the very able Commit* 
tee on Commerce? 

Mr. OVERTON. I think that la a mat¬ 
ter which would address itself to the 
sound discretion of the Committee on 
Irrigation and Reclamation. The Com¬ 
mittee on Irrigation and Reclamation 
can follow the precedent established by 
the Senate Committee on Commerce and 
make an adverse report on the bill as a 
whole, as well as making a report on the 
irrigation and reclamation provisions of 
the bill. Then it will go to the Commit¬ 
tee on Agriculture and Forestry, and that 
committee will consider the bill from the 
standpoint of agriculture. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. How much time 
was given by the Senator's committee to 
the consideration of the phases of the 
bill which the committee consider^? 

Mr. OVERTON. We divided equally 
the time between the proponents and the 
opponents, and everyone who desired to 
be heard was heard There were a few 
statements of witnesses which were filed 
without being read to the committee in 
full. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. How many days did 
the committee consume in the investi¬ 
gation? 

Mr. OVERTON. Two weeks, and con¬ 
tinuing sessions, morning and afternoon, 
with the exception. I think, of one after¬ 
noon, when no witnesses were present. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. When will the hear¬ 
ings be available for our committee? 

Mr. OVERTON. They are already 
printed and are available. I may say to 
the Senator from Alabama that the Com¬ 
mittee on Commerce went very fully into 
all phases of the bill. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. That is what I was 
about to ask the able Senator—whether 
the committee went into irrigation and 
reclamation. 

Mr. OVERTON. It did, and I will tell 
the Senator why. The first witness wac 
the very able and distinguished author of 
the bill, the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
Murray 1 . He went into all aspects of the 
bill and into its provisions, and presented 
it as a whole, as well as from the stand¬ 
point of navigation and flood control. 
Then succeeding witnesses whom the 
proponents presented also went fully into 
the bill. When the opponents presented 
their side they also went fully into the 
provisions of the bill. I think the Sen¬ 
ator from Alabama will find that it Is 
very difficult to separate irrigation and 
reclamation from flood control and navi¬ 
gation. As the Senator well knows, every 
irrigation reservoir has flood-control fac¬ 
tors connected with it, and all phases of 
the bill are so entwined that it is dif¬ 
ficult to consider irrigation and reclama¬ 
tion separately from the other features 
of the bUl. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. The situation of the 
bill is something like that of erne who, in 
legal parlance, is subject to double Jeop¬ 
ardy. 

Mr. OVERTON. The prder of the Sen¬ 
ate was carried out. I had no control 
over the situation. I simply followed the 
direction of the Senate. 

Blr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. Pres¬ 
ident, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. OVERTON. I yield. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I wish to 
urge the able Chairman of the Commit¬ 
tee on Irrigation and Reclamation to 
hold hearings on this bill. The bill vi¬ 
tally affects irrigation in the West. We 
have considerable testimony which we 
wish to submit to the Committee on Irri¬ 
gation and Reclamation. When I say 
“we" I refer to that section of the West 
under irrigation which is affected by the 
provisions of the bill. I should like to 
have the opportunity to present testi¬ 
mony before the committee, and I hope 
such oppor tunity may be afforded. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I can assure the 
Senator from Colorado that the Commit¬ 
tee on Irrigation and Reclamation will 
proceed In an orderly way. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. That is 
all I ask. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator sdeld? 

Mr. OVERTON. I yield. 

Mr. MURRAY. The discussion which 
has been taking place during the past 
few moments indicates the great diffi¬ 
culty which results from having a bill 
such as this sent to three separate com¬ 
mittees. When the subject came up for 
consideration on the floor of the Senate 
in connection with the flood-control 
measure. I pointed out the difficulty 
which would arise and I did so again 
later when the bill itself was introduced. 
The subject was also gone into at great 
length on the floor of the Senate in 1937. 
But the Chairman of the Commerce 
Committee had filed a motion in the 
Senate that the bill be sent to the three 
separate committees. My understand¬ 
ing is. and I think the Record will bear 
me out, that the separate committees 
may consider the bill with respect to the 
particular matters over which they have 
Jurisdiction, and that the findings of one 
committee are not binding upon the 
other committees. I do not understand 
that the Commerce Committe has any 
power to take action on the bill which 
will be binding upon committees which 
will subsequently consider the bill. 

Mr. OVERTON. If the Senator will 
permit an interruption. I may say that 
the findings of the Commerce Committee 
will be binding only as they relate to 
flood control and navigation. I do not 
think the Committee on Irrigation and 
Reclamation has any jurisdiction over 
those subjects. But our recommenda¬ 
tions respecting the entire blH are not 
binding on any other committee. 

Mr. MURRAY. I do not understand 
either that the Commerce Committee's 
recommendations with reference to flood 
control and navigation are binding, ex¬ 
cept as being advisory to the Senate, and 
when the bill is flna^ considered by the 
three separate committees and comes to 
the floor, then it is for the Senate to de¬ 
termine the entire matter. 

Mr. OVERTON. Oh, unquestionably 
so. 

Mr. MURRAY. So that none of the 
findings as they are made separately by 
the three committees will be binding un¬ 
til the Senate acts upon them. 

Mr. OVER'TON. The findings will cer¬ 
tainly be like all committee reports. They 
are in the nature of recommendations. 

Mr. MURRAY. Yes. I can see how 
very much better it would have been had 


•we followed the practice of the Senate 
which has been in vogue for the past 
quarter of a century, that is, to have the 
bill considered by one single committee, 
which committee, according to the prece¬ 
dents of the Senate, was the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry. It seems to 
me that would have been the correct 
procedure; but inasmuch as the Senate 
has adopted this practice, I want it to be 
made clear that the findings of the sepa¬ 
rate committees are not in any manner 
binding, but are merely advisory, and 
that the whole matter will be taken up 
when the bill comes to the floor of the 
Senate. 

Mr. OVERTON. Certainly the recom¬ 
mendations of any committee of the 
Senate are merely advisory to the Senate. 
They are not binding on the Senate as a 
whole. The Senate can vote the pro¬ 
posed amendments up or down as it de¬ 
sires. I do not think there is any ques¬ 
tion at all about that. 

In view of the argument Just made by 
the Senator from Montana, and without 
any further discussion as to which com¬ 
mittee should have been vested with 
jurisdiction over the whole subject mat¬ 
ter, and also in view of the fact that one 
committee now has considered the bill 
in its entirety, and particularly in order 
to escape such criticism as that which 
the Senator from Montana makes of 
other committees considering the bill, 
which has been thoroughly considered 
by one committee, I wonder whether the 
Senator is proposing to suggest that all 
further hearings on the bill now termi¬ 
nate and that the bill come before the 
Senate for action. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Chair asks that Senators suspend de¬ 
bate for a moment, so that Senate Reso- 
lution 97, submitted by the Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. Bailey] on March 
12, 1945, which was agreed to on March 
12, may be read by the clerk. The Chair 
as^ Senators who are interested to take 
notice of the resolution, because the 
Chair is bound by it. The clerk will read. 

The Chief Clerk read Senate Resolu¬ 
tion 97, as follows; 

Resolved, That said bill, to wit, S. 555, shall 
be considered forthwith by the Committee 
on Commerce with respect to navigation and 
flood control, and thereafter returned to the 
Senate for reference to the Committee on 
Irrigation and Reclamation, to be considered 
by said committee with respect to Irrlgatlcu 
and reclamation, and thereafter shall be re¬ 
turned to the Senate for reference to the 
Committee on Agriculture for consideration 
with respect to the agricultural features 
thereof; be it further 

Resolved, That said bill shall be reported 
on respectively by each of said committees 
within 60 days from the date of its reference 
to each of said committees and that the first 
60-day period shall he calculated from the 
date of the passage of this resolution. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. OVERTON. I yield to the Senator 
from Montana. 

Mr. MURRAY. In answer to the in¬ 
quiry made by the distinguished Sen¬ 
ator from Louisiana with reference to 
my position respecting the report sub¬ 
mitted today by the Commerce Com¬ 
mittee, I wish to say it is my idea that 
the procedure outlined in the resolution 
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which has just been read will have to 
be Xollowed. The Senate took action by 
that resolution, and under the resolu¬ 
tion the bill will now go to the Committee 
on Irrigation and Reclamation, and after 
action by that committee the bill will go 
to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Porestry. 

Mr. OVERTON. Of course that state¬ 
ment is absolutely correct, although by 
unanimous consent or by vote of the 
Senate, the resolution could be changed. 
I did not know exactly what the Senator 
from Montana had in mind in making 
the argument he made that a bill of this 
character ought to be considered only 
by one committee. 

Mr.LANGBR. Mr. President, wlU the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. OVERTON. I yield. 

Mr.LANQER. I should like to ask the 
chairman of the Committee on Irriga¬ 
tion and Reclamation, Mr. President, 
whether we may have a week’s notice be¬ 
fore hearings are set on the bill before 
his comm ittee. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I cannot assure the 
Senator that the committee can give 
him a week’s notice of hearings, because 


we are required within 60 days to make 
a report. Then there is another com¬ 
mittee, the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry, which must make a report 
on the bill. I do not know of any reason 
why I should give a week’s notice be¬ 
fore beginning hearings. 

Mr. LANOER. I should like to have 
a week’s notice, for I wish to bring wit¬ 
nesses from North Dakota to the hear¬ 
ings. Therefore I should like to have a 
week’s notice of the hearings. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I can assure the 
Senator that he will have sufficient no¬ 
tice BO he can bring his witnesses here 
before the hearings are closed. 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, I 
think the 60-day period under the res¬ 
olution begins, so far as the Committee 
on Irrigation and Reclamation is con¬ 
cerned, on May 15. The Commerce 
Committee is a few days ahead of the 
time limit in which to submit its report. 
INVESTIGATION OP BGONOMIO AND 
OTHER CONDITIONS IN THE PHILIF- 
FINE ISLANDS 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, from 
the Committee on Territories and In- 

COMICZTTXI ON APPBOPEUTXONS 


sular Affairs, I ask unanimous consent 
to report favorably without amendment 
the resolution (S. Res. 123) to Investigate 
economic and other conditions in the 
Philippine Islands, and that it be re¬ 
ferred to the Committee to Audit and 
Control the Contingent Expenses of the 
Senate for further study. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With¬ 
out objection, the report will be received 
and the resolution referred to the Com¬ 
mittee to Audit and Control the Con¬ 
tingent Expenses of the Senate. 

PERSONS EMPLOYED BY 00MMXTTEB8 

WHO ARE NOT FULL-TIME SENATE OR 

COMMITTES EMPLOYEES 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be¬ 
fore the Senate reports for the month of 
April 1945 from the acting chairman and 
chairmen of certain committees in re¬ 
sponse to Senate Resolution 319 (78th 
Cong.) relative to persons employed by 
committees who are not full-time em¬ 
ployees of the Senate or any committee 
thereof, which were ordered to lie on 
the table and to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 


Mat 7, 1945. 


To the Senate: 

The atMve-mentioned committee hereby 
submits the f(dlowlng report showing the 


names of persons employed by the committee of Senate Resolution 319, agreed to August 
who are not full-time employees of the Sen- 23,1944: 
ate or of the committee for the month of 
April 1945, in compliance with the terms 


Name of individual | 

Addreai 

Name and address of department or orcanisation by whom paid 

Annual rate 
of rom- 
pensation 

John F. Feenev. 

142J5 Rhode Island Ave. NW... 

ORnorel ArcoiinMn^ Offlm, Washington, D. C. 

$6,490 

4,800 

4,800 

$,800 

Harold E, Meffick. I 

90fi Aspen St. NW. 

. do...*. 

Thomas J. Scott... j 

121fl34thfit. SE_ _ 

Federal Bureau of Investigation, Department of Justice, Wash* 

1 ington, D. C. 

District of Columbia Qovemment.... 

Mrs. Mamie L. Miaan. 

1434 Saratoga Ave.. 





COMmtTXt ON XNTBSTATI COMMtSCI 


KiNNSTH McKi l l ab, Acting Chairman, 


Mat 1,1945. name of person employed by the committee of Senate Resolution 310, agreed to August 

To the Senate: who is not a full-time employee of the Sen- 28,1944: 

The above-mentioned committee hereby ate or of the committee for the month of 
submits the following report showing the April 1946, In compliance with the terms 





Annual rate 

Name of individual | 

Address 

Name and address of department or organization by whom paid 

of com* 
pensation 

Mrs. Alma B. KidwcU_.... 

113 Park Blvd. 8E„ Washington, D. C___ 

Federal Communications Commission, Washington, D. 0. 

$i,8oaoo 



B. K. WHnuB, Chairman, 


United States Senate, 
COMBUXTEE ON BANKXNQ AND CUIEENCT, 

Kay f, X945, 

Bon. Kenneth McKeijae, 

president pro tempore of the Senate, 
Senate Office Building, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Presidsnt: Pursuant to Senate 


committee on RANXINO AND OTTRRENCT 

Resolution 819,1 am transmitting herewith 
a list of employees of the Senate Banking 
and Currency Committee who are not full 
time employees of the Senate. Included with 
this list Is the name and address of each such 
employee, the name and address of the de¬ 
partment paying the salary of such employee, 


and the annual rate of compensation for each 
such employee. 

Besp^tfully yours, 

Rosbrt F. Waqnsr, 
Chairman, Banking and Currency 
Committee, 


Kamo of individual 

Address 

Name and address of department or organization by whom paid 

Annual rate 
ofoom- 
pensation 

Luofle Bryant . 

101616th St. NW., Wsshlngtnn, D. n . 

Raeonstmotion Flnanoa Corporation.^. t— _ r _ 

§§s 

Marion E. Dlshaw. 

1738 M St. NW., Washington, fi. n „ , _ . 

Treaiurr Department. 

Betti 0. Uoldwa.sscr.. 

308 East Qeorge Mason Sd, Fallf Church, Va......_... 

War Production Board_ _^... 

1 
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UNXTSD STATie Bsnatb, 
COMMZTTtS ON MXLITAXT AWVAnB, 

April 30, 1945, 

Hon. Kinnitk MgKIllai, 

PrestAent, United Statee Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dsak Ml. Pbisxdint; Pursuant to Senate 


■TTBOOMMXTRK ON WAS CONTtACTS 

Resolution 819, I am transmitting herewith 
a list of employees of the War Contracts Sub¬ 
committee of the Senate Committee on Mili¬ 
tary Atfalrs who are not full-time employees 
of the Senate. Included with this list is 
the name and address of each such employee, 
the name and address of the department 
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paying the salary of such employee, and the 
annual rate of compensation for each such 
employee. 

Respectfully yours, 

Joseph C. O’Maronit. 
Chairman, War Contracts Subcommittee, 


Name of indlvidus. 

Address 

1 Kamo and address o/ department or organization by whom paid 

Annual rate 
of com- 
IK'iisation 

Kurt Dorobardt. 

Word Bowman___ 

6007 »4th PI N\V., Washington, D. C. 

Wilton iVoods, Alexandria, Va. 


Smaller War Plants Corporation, Washington, D. C. 

Justice Department, Wamiington, D. C... 


$5,000 

6.500 

2,«)0 

S.tKMI 

2,200 

2,300 

Ann Cheat^m. 

Bertram M. Gross. 

Hilda Hamilton. 

Doris Phippen. 

1 

4000 South Capitol 8t. BE., Washinston. D. C... 

6W South Quincy Bt., Arlington, Va. 

70B 18th Rt. NW., Washington, D. C. 

40 Plattsburgh Court NW., Washington, D. C... 


BmalJcr War Plants'Coruorailun, Washington, D. C_ 

Navy Department, WaNiington, D. C... 

Keoonstruction Finance CorT)oratloD, Washington, D. C 
Navy Dopartment, Washington, D. C. 



BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 

Bills and joint resolutions were intro¬ 
duced, read the first time, and, by unani¬ 
mous consent, the second time, and re¬ 
ferred as follows: 

By Mr. McKELLAR: 

6.961. A biU to amend the Emergency Price 
Control Act of 1942 to provide that a fair 
and equitable margin be allowed for proc¬ 
essing agricultural commodities in fixing 
maximum prices; to the Committee on Bank¬ 
ing and Currency. 

By Mr. RUSSELL (lor himself and Mr. 

Ellenoir) : 

S. 962. A bill to provide assistance to the 
States in the establishment, maintenance, 
operation, end expansion of school-lunch 
programs, and for other piuT^oses; to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Porestry. 

By Mr. KILOORE: 

S. 963. A bill authorizing the coinage of 
special 10-cent pieces in honor of Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. MITCHELL: 

S. 964. A bill to authorize the acquisition 
and operation of the Ovington Estate prop¬ 
erty in Olympic National Park, in the State 
of Washington, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Public Lands and Surveys. 

By »lr. TYDINGS (by request); 

6.965. A bill to amend the Alaska Game 
Law; to the Committee on Territories and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. ELLENDBR (by request): 

B. 966. A bill for the relief of O. F. Allen, 
Chief Disbursing Officer, Treasury Depart¬ 
ment. and for other purposes; to the Com¬ 
mittee on Claims. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado: 

8.967. A bill to authorize an increase in 
the pay of the chaplain at the United States 
Military Academy while serving imder reap¬ 
pointment for an additional term or terms; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

8.968. A bill to authorize the Administra¬ 
tor of Veterans* Affairs to employ on part time 
clerks, stenographers, typists and machine 
operators holding positions in other Federal 
departments and agencies, and for other pur¬ 
poses; to the Committee on CivU Service. 

5.969. A bill to amend certain provisions 
of the National Service Life Insurance Act of 
1940, as amended; 

8.970. A bill to extend d-year level pre¬ 
mium term policies for an additional 8 years; 

8.971. A bill to amend section 100 of Pub¬ 
lic Law Numbered 846, Seventy-eighth Con¬ 
gress, June 28, 1944, to grant certain priori¬ 
ties to the Veterans* Administration, to facili¬ 
tate the employment of personnel by the 
Veterans* Administration, and for other pur- 

B.972. A bUl to authorlM the Administra¬ 
tor of Veterans* Affairs to accept gifts, de^ 


vises and bequests in behalf of the General 
Post Fund for the use of veterans and for the 
sale and conveyance of any such properly 
imder certain circugmstances and the cov¬ 
ering of the proceeds thereof into the Post 
Fund, and for other purposes; and 

8.973. A bill to liberalize and clarify the 
laws pertaining to hospital treatment, med¬ 
ical care, domiciliary care end related services, 
and for other purposes: to the Committee on 
Finance. 

(Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado also Introduced 
Senate bill 974, which was referred to the 
Committee on Finance, and appears under a 
separate heading.) 

By Mr. BALL: 

S. 975. A bUl for the relief of Mike Chetko- 
vlch: and 

8.976. A bill for the relief of Mildred E. 
Waldron: to the Committee on Claims. 

(Mr. MORSE (for himself and Mr. Cordon) 
Introduced Senate bill 977, which was referred 
to the Committee on Finance, and appears 
under a separa te he ading.) 

By Mr. WHEELER: 

8. J. Res. 63. Joint resolution to amend the 
Act of July 3, 1926, entitled *‘An act confer¬ 
ring jurisdiction upon the Court of Claims to 
hear, examine, adjudicate, and render judg¬ 
ment in claims which the Crow Tribe of 
Indians may have against the United States, 
and for other purposes” (44 Stat. L. 807); to 
the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. KILGORE: 

8. J. Res. €4. Joint resolution to provide 
for collecting and publishing the writings cf 
Thomas Jefferson, Abraham Lincoln, Wood- 
row Wilson, and Ftanklin D. Roosevelt; to the 
Committee on the Library. 

VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION AND 
EDUCATION OF VETERANS 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
Introduce for appropriate reference a bill 
to amend parts VH and vm of Veterans 
Regulation Numbered 1 (a), as amended, 
to liberalize and clarify vocational re¬ 
habilitation and education and training 
laws administered by the Veterans’ Ad¬ 
ministration, and for other purposes. I 
request that an analysis of the provisions 
of the proposed bill be printed in the 
Excoro. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With¬ 
out objection, the bill will be received 
and appropriately referred and the 
analysis of the bill printed in the Hicord. 

The bUl (a 974) to amend parts VII 
and vm of Veterans Regulation Num¬ 
bered! (a), as amended, to liberalise and 
clarify vocational rehabilitation and edu¬ 
cation and training laws administered 
by the Veterans’ Administration, and for 


other purposes, introduced by Mr. John¬ 
son of Colorado, was read twice by its 
title and referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 

The analysis of the provisions of the 
bill presented by Mr. Johnson of Colo¬ 
rado is as follows: 

Sufllcient time has elapsed since the enact¬ 
ment of Public Law No. 16. Seventy-eighth 
Congress, approved March 24.1943. and title II 
of Public Law No. 346, Seventy-eighth Con¬ 
gress. approved June 22. 1944, which author¬ 
ized vocational rehabilitation and education 
and training benefits for veterans of World 
War No. 2 who meet certain requirements of 
these acts to indicate that the administra¬ 
tion of these benefits will be more equitable 
and greatly simplified if certain legislative 
changes are made. These changes have been 
incorporated in this draft of a bill and are 
as follows: 

Section 1, if enacted, would permit the 
Administrator, in proper cases, to approve 
vocational rehabilitation training courses in 
excess of 4 years and also amends paragraph 1 
of part VII of Veterans Regulation No. 1 (a), 
as amended, to extend the ultimate limit of 
training to 7 years after termination of the 
present war. Instead of 6 years required by 
existing law. This will make the ultimate 
limitation for vocational rehabUltatton under 
port Vn the same period as is now provided 
for education or training under part VIII 
(par. 1, pt. vm, Veterans Regulation No. 1 
(a), as amended). 

deleting law requires that books, supplies, 
or equipment furnished a trainee or student 
shall be released to him unless he fails be¬ 
cause of fault on his part to conipicte the 
course of training. He may be required in 
such case, in the discretion of the Admin¬ 
istrator, to return such books, supplies, or 
equipment. Experience has shown that 
there is no practical outlet for the disposi¬ 
tion of such books, supplies, or equipment. 
Some educational institutions, however, arc 
offering to accept the return of books, sup¬ 
plies, and equipment at a discount and to 
credit their accounts with the Veterans’ Ad¬ 
ministration accordingly. Under existing 
law, this cannot be done. If the Veterans' 
Administration were enabled to dispose of 
returned property In this matter, admlniu- 
tratlve procedure would be simplified and a 
saving would be accomplished. Section 2 of 
the bill is proposed to accomplish this pur¬ 
pose and will, If enacted Into law, permit 
the Administrator to turn In returned books, 
supplies, or equipment to educational or 
training institutions for credit upon such 
terms as may be approved by the Adminis¬ 
trator, or that they nfay be disposed of in 
such manner as may be approved by the 
Adi^lnistrator. 
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Section 3 of the bill increases the rates 
payable to those veterans found eligible for 
vocational rehabilitation. The rates stated 
in the bill include an increase in the basic 
rate and also the 16-percent Increase author¬ 
ized by Public Law No. 312, Seventy-eighth 
Congress, May 27. 1944. This section would 
also remove a provision which has caused 
dissatisfaction among employers extending 
training on the Job. 

Paragraph 3 of part VII of Veterans Regu¬ 
lation No. 1 (a), as amended, now requires 
that the employer must submit monthly a 
statement under oath showing any payments 
paid by him to the vocational trainee. Sec¬ 
tion 3 of this bill would amend that para¬ 
graph to require only written statements. 

Section 4, If enacted into law, would greatly 
simplify the administration of title II of 
Public Law No. 346, Seventy-eighth Congress. 
Section 4 amends paragraphs 1. 2, 6, and 7 
of part VIII, Veterans Regulation No. 1 (a) 
to remove the distinction between education 
and training and refresher and retraining 
courses. This distinction has proved very 
difficult of administration and confusing to 
veterans applying for education and train¬ 
ing. The section would also, if enacted into 
law. remove the distinction between those 
veterans under 26 and those over 26 years 
of age at the time of entrance into service. 
It has been found that the distinction be¬ 
tween these two age groups has caused con¬ 
siderable dissatisfaction among the veterans. 
It has given rise to much misunderstanding 
of the purposes of the act, and increases the 
complexity of administration. It is not con¬ 
sidered that the removal of this distinction 
would effect much increase in the ultimate 
cost of the educational provisions of the 
Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944 and 
such increase as might be effected would be 
offset by the simplification of administration. 
The section would also remove the distinction 
In existing law between the first year of edu¬ 
cation of training or refresher and retrain¬ 
ing course and courses for subsequent years 
and make the basic entitlement of all per¬ 
sons not to exceed the time such person was 
in active service on or after September 16. 
1940, and before the termination of the war. 
exclusive of such periods as he was assigned 
for a course of education or training under 
the Army specialized training program or 
the .Navy college training program, which 
course was a continuation of his civilian 
course and was pursued to completion or as 
a cadet or midshipman at one of the service 
academies as is provided by existing law. 
However, the section would permit the elec¬ 
tion of a course of education or training 
which would require less than the full period 
of eligibility. The limit of any period of edu¬ 
cation or training to 4 years would be con¬ 
tinued. 

Section 4 further provides certain regula¬ 
tory limitations that appear advisable. It 
will, if enacted into law. provide that sub¬ 
sistence allowances may not be paid in an 
amount which, together with the benefits 
paid, would exceed the amount payable under 
part vn, and it will also provide that any 
veteran eligible for training under part VIIZ 
who is also eligible for vocational rehabili¬ 
tation under part vn may elect either bene¬ 
fit as Is now provided by law. and, in addi¬ 
tion. he may be provided an approved com¬ 
bination of such courses provided that the 
total period of such combined courses shall 
not exceed the maximum period of limita¬ 
tions under the part elected. 

Section 6 would, if enacted into law. per¬ 
mit the Administrator to approve short in¬ 
tensive postgraduate or vocational training 
courses for a period less than the generally 
recognised school year and contains certain 
safeguards to prevent advantage being taken 
of veterans by improperly equipped institu¬ 
tions and also permits the payment of rea¬ 
sonable and fair rates for instruction and 
material. It also provides that for the pur¬ 
poses of this provision such postgraduate or 


vocational training course shall be deemed 
the equivalent of one ordinary school year of 
education or training. 

This section would also permit the election 
of a course of instruction by correspondence 
with similar safeguards and without author¬ 
izing the payment of any maintenance allow¬ 
ance in such cases. 

Section 6 modifies the last proviso of para¬ 
graph 5 with reference to the adjustment and 
payment of fees and charges to educational 
and ti’aining institutions. This amendment 
appears to be necessary in order to clarify 
what is meant by fair and reasonable com¬ 
pensation for education and training at cer¬ 
tain Institutions and to afford necessary fiex- 
Ibility in the matter of authorizing the pay¬ 
ment of fees by the Administrator. It is 
considered that the provisions as drawn pro¬ 
tects the Government against excessive 
charges and also permits a fair adjustment 
on behalf of educational institutions. The 
section also defines the term ’’ordinary school 
year” and further clarifies the provision rela¬ 
tive to Intensive postgraduate, vocational, or 
trade course. 

Section 7 is a formal provision relating to 
the effective date of the bill if enacted into 
law. 

HOUSING FOR VETERANS ATTENDING 
EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I have 
been working with a veterans* group and 
a group of college and civic leaders with 
regard to a particular bill I am about to 
introduce, and with regard to which I 
wish to make some explanatory remarks. 
A news release went out this afternoon 
on the subject, so in order to include the 
contents of that release in today’s Rec¬ 
ord, I shall appreciate it if those who 
have honored me by staying will permit 
me to take a few minutes for a brief com¬ 
ment with regard to this very important 
bill. I shall speak at some length later 
on the bill when it is reported by the 
committee to which it is referred. 

Mr. President. I am introducing a bill 
to aid in providing housing for veterans 
attending educational institutions, and 
for other purposes. I am Introducing it 
in my behalf and in behalf of my dis¬ 
tinguished colleague, the senior Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. Cordon]. The bill we 
are introducing has been drafted to meet 
the need for housing for student vet¬ 
erans who are attending universities un¬ 
der provisions of the GI bill. It pro¬ 
vides a three-way plan, so that it will 
fit every section of the country and so 
that it can be adjusted to the particular 
requirement of any authorized educa¬ 
tional institution which may be attended 
by veterans under the bill. 

The three-way plan embodies the fol¬ 
lowing: 

First. Loans to public agencies. This 
means any State, county, municipality, 
or other Government agency or public 
body, or any educational Institution ap¬ 
proved under the GI bill which Is au¬ 
thorized to engage in the development of 
a housing project. 

Loans made to public agencies shall 
bear Interest at the rate of 2 percent. 
The housing authority under this section 
will approve rentals it deems to be fair, 
and the rental charged veterans will then 
be reduced below the established rental 
by an amount equal to 50 percent there¬ 
of, except that the reduction shall not 
exceed $15 a month for single veterans 
or $30 a month for a veteran and his 
lamily. 8uch reduction shall be credited 


by the authority as a payment on tlie 
loan. 

There is a maximum of $4,000 per fam¬ 
ily dwelling unit except in cities where 
the population is over 500.000, and in this 
event the maximum is $5,000 per family 
dwelling unit. 

Second. The second approach is by the 
construction of housing at educational 
institutions by the United States under 
the Lanham Act. with the same provi¬ 
sions for reduced rentals for the vet¬ 
erans as in the case where loans are 
made for the construction of housing. 

Third. The third approach is that 
where no living quarters are made avail¬ 
able at reduced rentals under this act 
for veterans and their families, their 
subsistence allowance shall be increased 
by $15 a month for veterans without 
dependents and $30 per month for vet¬ 
erans with dependents. 

It is possible now for educational in¬ 
stitutions to obtain self-liquidating loans 
from the Reconstruction Finance Cor¬ 
poration. The usual policy of the R. F. 
C., however, is to charge 4 percent and 
it would require special authorization 
from the directors to reduce this amount. 
The interest rate provided for in the 
bill I am Introducing is 2 percent, and 
there are the further benefits above in¬ 
dicated to assist educational institutions 
in providing housing. 

I think it is urgent for the Congress 
to enact legislation of this character be¬ 
cause unless it does so. the educational 
provisions of the GI bill in many in¬ 
stances will be valueless because the sum 
provided under this bill will be used up 
for housing accommodations and there 
will be little left for tuition and other 
college expenses. If our boys are to get 
the benefits of advanced education, we 
must do something to see that they can 
house themselves and their families at 
a moderate rental. 

I wish to say. Mr. President, that I have 
been working on this subject not only 
with college administrators but with 
leaders of veterans* groups, who recognize 
that although the motives of Congress 
were of the very highest in passing the 
so-called GI bill, the bUl Is in need of 
extensive revision if it is to accomplish 
the ends sought by those motives. This is 
particularly true in the educational sec¬ 
tions of the present law. Although it is 
conceived to be desirable to give veterans 
the advantage of college training, under 
the educational sections, it is now prac¬ 
tically impossible for them to obtain such 
training under the money allowances of 
the act. There are very few college 
towns in which veterans who have fam¬ 
ilies can rent accommodations for less 
than $50 or $60 a month. It should be 
remembered their entire allowance is 
only $75 under the GI Act. 

I think it is also important that we 
keep in mind the fact that the educa¬ 
tional sections of the GI Act have great 
rehabilitative value. I can think of no 
better place for veterans who are seeking 
an education to make their readjustment 
to civilian life than on the campuses of 
American universities. So I believe it is 
Important that we so amend the act as 
to enable veterans to attend college and 
have their families with them, living in 
decency and as a part of the unlversitsr 
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community. 1 should not want them 
scattered all over the town or the sur- 
roundlng areas, living In basements and 
attics, and places of exceedingly low ren¬ 
tal value. We should give them what 
they are entitled to. and It seems to me 
that cm this historic day we can well 
afford to direct our attention to making 
good with regard to the great debt of 
gratitude we owe to the living veterans 
who are winning the fight to keep Amer¬ 
ica free. 

I think we need to go through the O. I. 
law and amend those features which 
now make it impo^ible for the veterans 
really to take advantage of what Con¬ 
gress had in mind when the law was 
passed. I have attempted to draft a 
bill which will make it possible for vet¬ 
erans to obtain an education, and actu¬ 
ally live on the campuses of American 
universities with their families. 

Mr. President. I make one further 
point in conclusion. This is not the 
only section of the G. L law which needs 
immediate revision by the Congress. I 
wish to urge the importance of imme¬ 
diate action in regard of veterans* leg¬ 
islation. I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Record at the con¬ 
clusion of my remarks an editorial from 
the Portland Journal, written by Mr. 
R. P. Owen. Mr. Owen was formerly a 
lieutenant commander in the United 
States Navy. He gives a very Interest¬ 
ing account of the experiences which 
he has had to go through in an attempt 
to take advantage of the loan provisions 
under the Q. I. law. I know that most 
Senators have received correspondence, 
as I have, to the effect that the loan 
provisions are not working out to the 
benefit of the veterans. They may be 
working out to the benefit of some loan 
agencies and office holders, but not to the 
benefit of the veterans. 

I have sought in the bill I am intro¬ 
ducing to amend—really to implement— 
the educational sections of the Q. I. law. 
I am endeavoring to accomplish in this 
bill the type of thing which I think we 
need to do with most of the other sec¬ 
tions of the law. Possibly the law should 
be rewritten, but it can be amended in¬ 
telligently. and I have sought to do it so 
far as providing low-cost housing for vet¬ 
erans under the educational sections of 
the act is concerned. At a later date, 
if other Seniors do not see fit to do so, I 
shall offer further amendments to the 
OI law in regard to its loan sections, 
and also in conneetlon wlUi medical at¬ 
tention and hospitalisation for veterans. 
X also think that the time limitations of 
the Ol Act need to be greatly liberal- 
iaed as indicated by Mr. Owens in his 
splendid editorial. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

WKIRJC OX BILL VAIXS < 

(By Roy F. Owen) 

I am mad. hurt, and concerned over the 
OX loan bUl. Xt means exactly nothing 
in a financial way but one more great big 
he adaoha for this country to face with Its 
latumiiig soldiers and sallora. 

Before X was r eloa sa d from active duty with 
the Navy, we held meetlixgs to Inetruct the 
men in what they would be entitled to upon 
their diaoharge and release. The Q1 loan 


bill, we said, provides for a loan up to $2,000 
guaranteed by the Government for either 
purchase of real property or for use in get¬ 
ting started In buelnese of some kind. 

Upon my release I decided to test the effec¬ 
tiveness of the bUl. I am not personally in 
need of money but I wanted to see for my¬ 
self what the OI bill provided. 1 went 
to the Veterans' Administration In Portland 
to inquire os to procedure to be followed In 
securing a loan. 1 was at once referred to 
a bank, any bonk, for origination of the loan 
and to secure and complete the necessary 
forms I went to a banker I personally know 
weU. He referred me to the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation In this city. The gen¬ 
tlemen at the R. P. C., after questioning me 
at some length as to the purpose of the 
loan—a business one—advised me of several 
things: 

1. The R. P. C. does not lend money—only 
approves loans made. 

2. No loan can be made unless and until a 
bank refuses the loan. 

3. No loan can be made without good 
collateral. 

4. No consideration can be given one’s 
professional reputation or record of succees. 

5. Any loan must be applied for within 
2 years of sepafatlon from service. 

6. The R. P. C. cannot even consider an ap¬ 
plication for a loan until the veteran haa 
completed a series of forms that go from the 
R. F. C. to the Veterans’ Administration in 
Portland to the Veterans* Administration in 
Seattle and from there to an office in New 
York and then either back through the same 
chain or to somewhere else. 

Now. if one had good collateral, he would 
not need a GI loan, but could go to the 
bank and get whatever money was needed 
within the limit ol his credit. 

The 2-year clause means loans, if and 
where granted, will be on real estate at an 
inflated value, or we force the veterans to 
buy real estate, thus forcing an Inflated 
value. 

There is a contradictory angle that says 
loans under the OX bill cannot be made on 
property bought at more than its reasonable 
normal value. Where can anyone And prop¬ 
erty now that sells at a normal valuation? 

Xjastiy. our returning soldiers and sailors 
will. In the main, be youngsters. They are 
not ready to buy homes and settle down or 
go immediately Into business for them¬ 
selves. Yet, if they practice the caution of 
waiting, the 2 years will expire before they 
receive any benefit from the OI bill. 

Framers of the bill may have had the wel¬ 
fare of our servicemen at heart. But they 
certainly bungled the instrumentality of the 
legislation. It should be amended before It 
defeats its purpose by breaking rather than 
making morale. 

Mr. MORSE. 1 ask unanimoua con¬ 
sent to introduce the bill, and to have it 
appropriately referred. 

There being no objection, the bill (S. 
977) to aid in providing lioualng for 
veterans attending educational institu¬ 
tions. and for other purposes, introduced 
by Mr. Morse (for himself and Mr. Cor¬ 
don), was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 

HOUSE BILL AND JOINT BB80LUTI0N 

The following bill and joint resolution 
were each read twice by their titles and 
referred as indicaM: 

H. R. e04. A hUl to amend section 321, title 
m. part n, Tranepmrtation Act of 1940, with 
vespeot to the movement of Oovemment 
traffic; to the Oommlttee on Xntexetate Oom- 

H. J. Bee. 177. Joint neolutlon repealing a 
portion of the appropriation and contract 
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authorization available to the Maritime Com¬ 
mission; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

DIPLOMATIC PROTECTION OP AMERICAN 
PETROLEUM INTEBESTS ABROAD 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
ask imanimous consent that a mono¬ 
graph which has been prepared by Mr. 
Henry S. Fraser, chief counsel for the 
Special Committee Investigating Petro¬ 
leum Resources, be printed as a Senate 
document. It is a study of diplomatic 
protection of American petroleum inter¬ 
ests abroad, a very valuable and schol¬ 
arly presentation of this matter, which 
I believe should be available to all Mem¬ 
bers of the Senate. I therefore ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed as 
a Senate document. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

JEWISH RIGHTS—ADDRESS BY SENATOR 
WAGNER 

(Mr. WAGNER asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Rxcoao an addrens 
delivered by him at a mass rally for Jewish 
rights held under the joint auspices of the 
American Jewish Conference and American 
Zionist Emergency Council, at Lewlsohn 
Stadium. New York, April 29, 1945, which 
appears in the Apendix.J 

WHAT IS THE AMERICAN WAY OP LIFE?— 
ARTICLES BY SENATOR SALTONSTALL, 
SENATOR WILEY. AND GOV. ELUS 
ARNALL. OF GEORGIA 

I Mr. BURTON asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Racoao a cymposium 
entitled "What Is the American Way of Life?" 
containing articles by Senator SaltonstaH, 
Senator Wiley, and Gov. Ellis Arnall, of 
Georgia, which appears in the Appendix. ] 

DEDICATION OF THE NEW WOODROW 
WILSON HOUSE—ADDRESS BY HON. JO¬ 
SEPHUS DANIELS AND STATEMENT BY 
ARTHUR SWEETSSR 
(Mr. HILL asked and obtained leave to have 
printed In the Rscobo an address delivered 
by Hon. Josephus Daniels at the dedication 
and opening of the new Woodrow Wilson 
Houee in New York City on April 17. 1945, 
and also a statement by lit. Arthur Sweetser, 
preeident of the Woodrow Wilson Founda¬ 
tion. on the same occasion, which appear in 
the Appendix.] 

RIVER BASIN AUTHORITIES AND THE 
NEW COMMUNITY—ADDRESS BY HON. 
LELAND OLDS 

[Mr. MURRAY asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Rscoro an address en¬ 
titled *‘River Basin Authorities and the New 
Community," delivered by Hon. Leland Olds, 
Vice Chairman of the Federal Power Com¬ 
mission. before the Washington Academy of 
Belencos, Washington, D. C., on April 19, 
1945, which appears in the Appendix.) 

ADIHtBaS BY HON. OSCAR R. EWING AT 
NATIONAL RALLY OP THE UNITED 
AMERICANS FOR UNITED NATIONS 
[Mr. KILGORE asked and obtained Iriivc 
to have printed in the Rboord an addre-ss 
delivered by Hon. Oscar R. Ewing, vice chair¬ 
man, Democratic National Committee, at the 
National Rally of the United Americans lor 
United Nations at New York City on April 
25, 1949, Which appears in the Appendix.] 

BIUBAD, NOT STONE—ARTICLE FROM THE 
STARS AND STRIPES 
(MV. BHLOORE asked and obtained leave 
to have printed In the Bbcohd an article en¬ 
titled "Bread, Not Stone," published in the 
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Stars and Stripes of April 11. 1945, which 
appears In the Appendix.] 

OBLIGATION OF A HOME-FRONT SOLDIER 

[Mr. CAPPER asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Record a statement en¬ 
titled “Till the Last Shot Is Fired—My Obli¬ 
gation as a Home-Front Soldier.” Issued by 
the I Am an American Foundation, which 
appears in the Appendix.) 

THE EDUCATION OF DENTISTS IN WAR¬ 
TIME-EDITORIAL FROM JOURNAL OF 
THE AMERICAN DENTAL ASSOCIATION 

(Mr. ELLENDER asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Record an editorial 
entitled “The Education of Dentists In War¬ 
time,” published In the last issue of the 
Journal of the American Dental Association, 
which appears In the Appendix.) 

THEY SHALL NOT MARCH ALONE— 
ARTICLE BY CHAPLAIN GROVER C. 
SCHWARTZ 

(Mr. BILBO asked and obtained leave to 
have printed In the Record an article en¬ 
titled “They Shall Not March Alone—The 
Spirit of the American Chaplain,” by Chap¬ 
lain Grover C. Schwartz, published in the 
March 1945 issue of the Mississippi Veteran, 
which appears In the Appendix.] • 

SALARY INCREASE FOB MEMBERS OP 
CONGRESS—LETTER IHOM NEW YORK 
BOARD OP TRADE 

(Mr. TUNNELL asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Record a letter from 
John B. Glenn, president of the New York 
Board of Trade, Inc., on the subject of a 
salary increase for Members of Congress, 
which appears in the Appendix.) 

CONTROL AND TREATMENT OF INFANTILE 
PARALYSIS 

(Mr. LANOER asked and obtained leave to 
have printed In the Record an address on 
the control and treatment of Infantile 
paralysis, delivered by Sister Kenny before 
the Illinois State Legislature, which appears 
In the Appendix.) 

WORLD POWER CONCEPTS—ARTICLE BY 
DAVID LAWRENCE 

(Mr. LANOER asked and obtained leave 
to have printed In the Record an article 
entitled “World Power Concepts Unfolding 
at Parley,” written by David Lawrence, which 
appears in the Appendix.) 

JUSTICE FOR THE POSTMAN—EDITORIAL 
PROM NEW YORK DAILY MIRROR 

(Mr. LANOER asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Record an editorial en¬ 
titled “Justice for the Postman,” published 
In the New York Dally Mirror of April 28, 
1945, which appears In the Appendix.) 

A SQUARE DEAL POR POSTAL WORKERS— 
EDITORIAL AND L E T TER FROM BOSTON 
DAILY RECORD 

(Mr. LANOER asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Record an editorial en¬ 
titled “A Square Deal for Postal Workers,” 
together with a letter from William C. Do¬ 
herty, president of the National Association 
of Letter Carriers, published in the Boston 
Daily Record of April 21, 1945, which appear 
In the Appendix.) 

JBXEMPTION OP PARM WORKERS PROM 
SELECTIVE SERVICE—ACTION BY RE¬ 
PUBLICANS IN CONGRESS ON VETO BY 
THE PRESIDENT 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President. I hold in 
my hand an editorial entitled **The Re¬ 
publicans in Congress Write Another 
Chapter," published In the New York 
Times of May 5, 1945. I have been de¬ 
bating whether to ask unanimous con¬ 


sent to have the editorial printed in the 
Record, because it analyzes a vote in the 
House of Representatives on the first 
veto message of the President of the 
United States. I myself have made no 
such analysis. I have never examined 
a vote in either branch of the Congress 
from a partisan or political standpoint. 
However, reading tliis editorial disturbs 
me. I am disturbed at the thought which 
is implied; and because 1 am disturbed, 
I ask unanimous consent that the edi¬ 
torial be printed in the Record, and 
urge that it receive the most careful 
consideration of every Member of the 
minority party. 

There being no objection, the edi¬ 
torial w'as ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

THE REPUBLICANS IN CONGRESS WRITE ANOTHER 
CHAPTER 

For the sake of the record It Is Important 
to note the action of the Republicans In 
the House of Representatives on the first 
veto of a bill by President Truman. 

The issue was whether blanket exemp¬ 
tion from the Selective Service Act should 
henceforth be granted to all farm workers, 
thereby establishing an especially favored 
group of citizens. 

President Truman properly vetoed this pro¬ 
posal. His own party In the House of Rep¬ 
resentatives voted to sustain him in this 
veto by a majority of 164 to 30. 

And what did the House Republicans do? 

They voted 154 to 12—^more than 12 to 1— 
to override the veto. Mr. Martin of Massa¬ 
chusetts. Republican leader, led the way. 

The same old stupid business goes on of 
locking for political advantage by “voting 
against the Piesident.” Now in the record 
of the House Republicans a new Item of op¬ 
position is added to a recoid that already 
includes opposition to repeal of the arms 
embargo, opposition to selective service, op¬ 
position to renewal of selective service, op¬ 
position to the Hull trade program, op- 
po.sitlon to lend-leaae. 

It is a curious thing the way a Republican 
candidate for the Presidency bobs up every 
4 years and then seems surprised because 
the independent voters of the country don't 
rush to support the Republican Party “on 
Its record.” 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, as I under¬ 
stand, this is an editorial which criti¬ 
cizes the Republicans in the House. 

Mr. HATCH. That is correct. 

Mr. TAFT. It criticizes the Republi¬ 
cans in the House for voting to override 
the President’s veto of a bill to exempt 
farm laborers. The bill was passed 
unanimously by the Senate. As I re¬ 
member the circumstances, every Mem¬ 
ber of this body approved it. . It was 
supported and put through by the senior 
Senator from Maryland tMr. Typings ] 
and received the unanimous supjwrt of 
this body. 

An editorial which criticizes the Re¬ 
publican Party in the House for voting 
for a measure which was unanimously 
approved by this body, and which met 
the active support and approval of many 
of the members of the majority party 
here, as well as the minority party, may 
be a proper element in the Record; but 
I should like to call attention to the facts 
behind this particular measure. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I wish to 
have It definitely understood that I make 
no criticism of anyone. However, I read 
the editorial with deep concern, because 
It shows a marked partisan division, a 


thing which I dislike, especially when I 
review in my own mind the questions 
which will confront this country in the 
months ahead. I submit the editorial for 
the consideration of all Members of Con¬ 
gress, for whatever it may be worth. 

Mr. TAFT. ^r. President, I suggest 
that when the Republican Members 
voted against the convictions which they 
held all along, that was far less partisan 
than the vote by majority Members in 
the House of Representatives, who for¬ 
merly had one view, and, simply because 
the President happened to veto the bill, 
were willing to change their views and 
refuse to vote for the* bill again. That 
certainly was more of a partisan exhibi¬ 
tion than the action of the Republicans 
in the House. 

PLANNING OF RURAL ELECTRIFICATION 
PROJECTS 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I wish to 
make a brief statement in connection 
with Senate bill 89. Last week I advised 
the Senate that I would move to take up 
that bill following the disposition of the 
bill which was then before the Senate. 

Today I learn that the Senator from 
Oklahoma IMr. Thomas), who is chair¬ 
man of the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry, is unavoidably out of the 
city on official business. I shall there¬ 
fore not move to take up the bill today, 
but probably will do so on Thursday. As 
I understand, the Senator from Okla¬ 
homa is expected to return by that time. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I can well 
understand why the Senator from Illi¬ 
nois would not wish to bring up the bill 
today, in the absence of the distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on Agricul¬ 
ture and Forestry. I shall be glad to 
cooperate with the Senator in obtaining 
consideration of the bill on Thursday. 

As soon as the Senate shall have fin¬ 
ished the business on the calendar in 
executive session, I shall move that the 
Senate resume the consideration of leg¬ 
islative business, with the Intention of 
taking up for consideration at that time 
the motion of the Junior Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. EllenderI to reconsider 
the vote by which the so-called Tydings- 
Bllbo hospital construction bill passed 
the Senate a few days ago. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE 

Mr. GURNEY. Mr. President, for the 
information of the Senate, let me say 
that a subcommittee of the Committee 
on Public Lands and Surveys is plan¬ 
ning to hold hearings tn New Mexico and 
Arizona, which will run through the 15th 
of May. I do not know whether or not 
the chairman of the committee, the Sen¬ 
ator from New Mexico [Mr. Hatch] will 
make a similar request; but on my own 
behalf I ask unanimous consent to be ab¬ 
sent from the Senate during the hear¬ 
ings. which will last approximately a 
week. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the Sen¬ 
ator from South Dakota? The Chair 
hears none, and the request is granted. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, tomor¬ 
row several members of the Committet 
on Public Lands and Surveys will bo 
compelled to leave Washington in con¬ 
nection with committee hearings. They 
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will be detained in the West for probably 
a couple of weeks. For myself, the Sen¬ 
ator Xrom South Dakota (Mr. OurxiyJ^ 
the Senator from Indiana (Mr. Wilu 8]« 
and the Senator from Oregon (Mr. Coa- 
Doxf], I ask unanimous consent that we 
may be excused from attendance on du- 
ties of the Senate during that period oi 
absence. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection? The Chair hears none, 
and consent of the Senate is granted. 

BXSCUnVB 6E88XON 

Mr. HILL. I move that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of executive 
business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business. 

BXBCimVB REPORT OF A OOMMITTEE 

Mr. McKELLAR, from the Committee 
on Post Offices and Post Roads, reported 
favorably the nomination of W. Coy St. 
John, to be postmaster at Manchester, 
Tenn., in place of Hugh Doak. resigned. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. May- 
bank in the chair). If there be no fur¬ 
ther reports of committees, the clerk will 
proceed to state the nominations on the 
calendar. 

FOREION SERVICES 

The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the Foreign Serv¬ 
ice. 

Mr. HILL. I ask that the nominations 
in the Foreign Sarvice be confirmed en 
bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the Foreign Service nomina¬ 
tions are confirmed en bloc. 

POSTMASTER GENERAL 
• The legislative clerk read the nomina¬ 
tion of Robert E. Hannegan, of Mis¬ 
souri, to be Postmaster General. 

Mr. HILL. I ask that the nomination 
of Postmaster General be temporarily 
passed over, until the routine nomina¬ 
tions are confirmed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

POSTMASTERS 

The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations of postmasters. 

Mr. HILL. I ask that the routine 
postmaster nominations be confirmed en 
bloc. 

Mr. BALL. I ask that the nomination 
of Thomas J. Kosanda, to be postmas¬ 
ter at Hopkins, Minn., be excepted from 
that request. I desire to make a brief 
statement regarding the nomination. 

Mr. McKELLAR. ^at will be satis¬ 
factory. 

Mr. HILL. I 80 modify my request to 
have the postmaster nominations con¬ 
firmed en bloc, and I ask that with the 
exception noted by the Senator from 
Minnesota, they be confirmed en bloc. 

The PRESIDINa O F FIC ER . The 
nomination for postmaster at Hopkins, 
Minn., will be temporarily passed over. 
Without objection, the remaining post¬ 
master nominations are confirmed en 
bloc. 

THE ARMY 

The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the Army, 


Mr. HILL. I ask that the nominations 
in the Army be confirmed en bios. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the Army nominations are 
confirmed en bloc. 

The clerk will now state the first nomi¬ 
nation which has been passed over. 

POSTMASTER GENERAL 

The legislative clerk read the nomina¬ 
tion of Robert E. Hannegan, of Missouri, 
to be Pos tmas ter General. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I re¬ 
quest a vote on the nomination. 

Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, at the 
conclusion of my remarks it will be my 
Intention to request that, by unanimous 
consent, the nomination of Robert E. 
Hannegan to be Postmaster General be 
recommitted to the Committee on Post 
Offices and Post Roads. I do not make 
that request at this time. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield ffir the purpose of per¬ 
mitting me to suggest the absence of a 
quorum? 

Mr. DONNELL. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDINO OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the 
following Senators answered to their 
names: 

Austin * Hawkes O'Mahoney 

Bailey Hayclen Overton 

Ball Hlckenloopcr Radcllfle 

Bankhead Hill Beed 

BUbo Johnson, Colo. Revercomb 

Briggs Johnston. S. C. Robertson 

Buck Kilgore Russell 

Burton La Folletts Shlpstead 

Btiahfleld Langer Smith 

Butler Lucas Stewart 

Capper McFarland Taft 

Chavea McKellar Taylor 

Cordon McMahon Tunnell 

Donnell Maybank Tydlnga 

I>owney MUllkln Walsh 

Ellender MitcheU White 

Ferguson Moore Wiley 

Green Morse Wilson 

Gurney Murdock Young 

Bart Murray 

Hatch O'Daniel 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, I an¬ 
nounce that my colleague, the junior 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
Hoey], is absent, having gone to North 
Carolina to fulfill an engagement at a 
commencement occasion. He will re¬ 
turn, so he told me, on Wednesday. 

Mr. HILL. I announce that the Sen¬ 
ator from Virginia IMr. GlassI, the Sen¬ 
ator from New York [Mr. Mead], and the 
Senator from Nevada [Mr. ScrughamJ 
are absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Florida IMr. An¬ 
drews] is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Barkley], the Senator from Georgia 
[Mr. George], and the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Thomas] are absent Inspect¬ 
ing concentration and prison camps in 
Europe. 

The Senator from Virgina [Mr. Byrd] . 
and the Senator from Mississippi (Mr. 
Eastland] are absent on official business 
for the Senate Naval Affairs Committee. 

The Senator from Kentucky (Mr. 
Chandler], the Senator from Rhode 
Island (Mr. Omrh tbe Senator from 
Pennsylvania (Mr. dorfET], the Senator 
from North Carolina IMr. Hoiy], the 


Senator from Washington (Mr. Maonu- 
soN], the Senator from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Myers], the Senator from Florida 
[Mr. Pepper], the Senator from Okla¬ 
homa (Mr. Thomas], and the Senator 
from New York [Mr. Wagner] are absent 
on public business. 

The Senator from Texas [Mr. Con- 
NALLY] is absent as a delegate to the 
International Conference in San Fran¬ 
cisco. 

The Senator from Nevada [Mr. Mc- 
Carran] and the Senators from Arkansas 
(Mr. McClellan and Mr. FulbriohtJ are 
absent on official business. 

The Senator from Montana [Mr. 
Wheeler] is attending to public busi¬ 
ness pertaining to his State. 

Mr. WHITE. The Senator from. Ver¬ 
mont [Mr. Aiken] is absent by leave of 
the Senate. 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Brooks], ‘the Senator from Nebraska 
[Mr. Wherry], and the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. SaltonstallI are 
absent on official business visiting vari¬ 
ous concentration and prison camps in 
Europe. 

The Senator from Michigan [Mr. Van- 
DENBERGl Is absent on official business 
as a delegate to the International Con¬ 
ference at San Francisco. 

The Senator from Idaho [Mr. Thomas] 
is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
[Mr. Tobey] is absent on official com¬ 
mittee business. 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. Cape- 
hart! is absent on official business. 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
[Mr. Bridges] is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Brews¬ 
ter] and the Senator from Indiana (Mr. 
WiLUsJ are detained in committee 
meeting. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Sixty- 
one Senators having answered to their 
names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, as I 
indicated a few moments ago, it is my 
intention at the conclusion of my re¬ 
marks to ask unanimous consent that 
the nomination of Robert E. Hannegan 
to be Postmaster General of the United 
States be recommitted to the Committee 
on Post Offices and Post Roads. It is 
my further intention, In the event that 
the rereference be made, to ask the com¬ 
mittee to hold public hearings on the 
nomination, to which hearings Mr. Han¬ 
negan, as well as other witnesses, shall be 
invited or summoned. 

At this time I propose to address my 
remarks to certain reasons why the nom¬ 
ination should be recommitted to the 
Committee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads, and why hearings should be held. 

The first of the reasons why recommit¬ 
tal to the Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads should be had is that this 
nomination has not been presented at a 
hearing of that committee. On May 3, 
the nomination was reported to the Sen¬ 
ate. On May 3, a paper, a copy of which 
I have in my hand, was passed around 
among some but not all of the members 
of the committee. That paper was 
signed by 11 of the 19 members of the 
committee. 
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Mr. McKEZXAR, Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DONNELL. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Tlie statement of 
the Senator from Missouri is correct that 
11 members of the committee signed the 
report. They were composed of both 
Democrats and Republicans. Only one 
of them objected at the time, and he 
afterward withdrew his objection. So 
In making its report the committee, by 
following the method of polling its mem¬ 
bers, did only what has been done for— 
I can only speak for the 29 years duiing 
which I have been a Member of the Sen¬ 
ate—a great many years. Such method 
has been an accepted custom in deter¬ 
mining the views of the committee on 
nominations submitted to it. 

Mr. AHORSE and Mr. TAFT addressed 
the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Missouri yield,*and if so 
to whom? 

Mr. DONNELL. I yield first to the 
Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. I am very glad to hear 
the explanation just made by the dis¬ 
tinguished Senator from Tennessee be¬ 
cause, as a freshman in the Senate. I 
am not familiar with Senate committee 
polling methods. As a member of the 
committee, I was not polled. I wish to 
say, however, that if the custom to 
which the Senator has referred has been 
pursued for the past 29 years, it is about 
time that it be changed. I think that 
when we are asked to consider an ap¬ 
pointment as important as that of a 
Postmaster General, each and every 
member of the committee should be con¬ 
sulted I have ascertained that I was 
present on the floor of the Senate at 
the time the so-called polling took place. 
In my judgment, each and every mem¬ 
ber of the committee should have been 
polled; but it seems to me that sound 
practice would have called for a meeting 
of the committee for a full discussion 
of an appointment so vital to the in¬ 
terests of this country as is the appoint¬ 
ment of a person to be a member of the 
Cabinet. 

Later I shall speak with reference to 
what criteria I think should be applied 
in connection with determining the 
qualifications of a person who has been 
appointed to a Cabinet position. I be¬ 
lieve the Senate is well aware of the 
position I took on a previous occasion 
with regard to the President’s preroga¬ 
tives when an appointment to a Cab¬ 
inet position is made. But I do not 
think that such an appointment should 
be confirmed until there has been af¬ 
forded full and adequate opportunity 
for the committee to hold hearings. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, it 
seems to me that it was only a short 
time ago when we had before us for 
consideration the nomination of Mr. 
Wallace to be Secretary of Commerce. 
As I now recall, the Senator from Oregon 
then argued that the President, having 
sent to the Senate the nomination of 
a person to be a member of his Cabi¬ 
net, should have the right to have the 
nomination confirmed as a matter of 
course. 

Mr. MORSE. The distinguished Sen¬ 
ator from Tennesseee could not be more 


mistaken with regard to my views on 
any matter than his remarks Just spoken 
show him to be In regard to my views 
in connection with the Wallace nomi¬ 
nation. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator from 
Oregon voted for Mr. Wallace. 

Mr. MORSE. I was one who believed, 
on the basis of the criteria which had 
been established throughout the history 
of this country in regard to Cabinet ap¬ 
pointments, that Mr. Wallace’s nomina¬ 
tion should be confirmed by the Senate, 
and I so voted. I shall not at this time 
discuss those criteria. However, as a 
Member of the Senate on this side of 
the aisle. I was one who insisted that 
Mr. Wallace’s qualifications be deter¬ 
mined by those criteria. After the 
lengthy committee hearings on Mr. Wal¬ 
lace, I became convinced that Mr. Wal¬ 
lace met those tests. I am not saying 
that Mr. Hannegan caiyiot meet them; 
I merely assert that they should be ap¬ 
plied to his nomination. Hence, in fair¬ 
ness to Mr. Hannegan and President Tru¬ 
man, I think that the Senator from 
Tennessee, as chairman of the Post Of¬ 
fices and Post Roads Committee, should 
call a meeting of the committee for a 
determination of the procedure which 
should be followed by the committee in 
this matter. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? » 

Mr. DONNELL. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, without dis¬ 
cussing the question as to the wisdom of 
the practice of polling committees—and 
I may say parenthetically that I think It 
is a very bad practice—^I believe that the 
nomination of every important officer 
which is sent to the Senate should be 
considered at a meeting of the committee 
to which the nomination has been re¬ 
ferred I think that notice of the ap¬ 
pointment should be given in order that 
all Members of the Senate may come 
before the committee and object to the 
nomination or request that hearings be 
held. But apart from that, it has also 
been the practice, so far as I know, that 
when an appointment is reported to the 
Senate, before any action is taken upon 
it, it is submitted to the Senators repre¬ 
senting the State from which the ap¬ 
pointee comes for their comment and 
advice. 

The Senator from Missouri [Mr. Don¬ 
nell! was not consulted in connection 
with this appointment. He was a mem¬ 
ber of the committee, but he was not 
polled until after a large majority of the 
committee had already signed the re¬ 
port. If we are to follow the practice to 
which the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
McKELLAR] has referred, I submit that 
the practice was ignored in this particu¬ 
lar case. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The clerk of my 
committee, acting under my instruction, 
did poll the Senator from Missouri. I 
do not know whether he signed the re¬ 
port, but both Senators from Missouri 
were advised of the nomination. 

I may say very frankly that it never 
occurred to me that Mr. Hannegan would 
not meet the requisite qualifications for 
the high office of Postmaster General. I 
never dreamed that any objection would 


be made to his nomination. I was aston¬ 
ished when objection was made. A few 
Senators were consulted, and the com¬ 
mittee was polled in the usual and every¬ 
day way in which such polls have been 
conducted during the past 29 years I 
have been a Member of the Senate. In 
fact, the same method was pursued many 
years before I became a Member of the 
Senate. 

Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, with 
respect first to the Statement of the dis¬ 
tinguished Senator from Tennessee as to 
the custom which has prevailed, I under¬ 
stood him to say that such custom had 
prevailed with respect to the nomination 
of postmasters. I Invite the attention of 
the Senate to the fact that this appoint¬ 
ment does not concern alone a Post¬ 
master General. The appointment is of a 
member of the Cabinet of the President of 
the United States. I further invite at¬ 
tention to the fact that with the excep¬ 
tion of the incident, to which I shall ad¬ 
vert in a moment, the matter was never 
mentioned to me either directly or in¬ 
directly. 

On the 3d day of May, which was 
the date on which the nomination was 
reported to the Senate, a gentleman 
whose identity I do not know, but whom 
I judged to be the clerk of the committee, 
or an assistant, came to my desk and 
handed me a paper or card upon which 
appeared various signatures. He made 
mention of the fact that the card or pa¬ 
per related to the appointment of Mr. 
Hannegan, and inquired in substance 
whether I would sign it. I looked at the 
paper and told him that I would not sign 
it; that I desired to consider the matter 
before determining what I should do. 
The paper was never again presented to 
me. My signature is not upon it. I do 
not know how many Members of thee 
Senate or of the committee had already 
signed the paper when it was presented 
to me. I do know, however, that upon 
such paper or card, over the signature of 
the Honorable William Lancer, United 
States Senate, appeared the words: “Op¬ 
posed, and want a hearing.” 

I undertake to state further that this 
request of the Senator from North Da¬ 
kota, whether withdrawn or not by him, 
was never submitted to the committee. 

I undertake to supplement the remarks 
made by the Senator from Oregon and 
the Senator from Ohio, for which I am 
grateful, by .stating that, in my judgment, 
when a member of a committee of the 
United States Senate asks for a hearing 
upon the question of the appointment 
of a member of the Cabinet of the Presi¬ 
dent of the United States, it would ap¬ 
pear to me certaifily to be right and at 
least courteous to call the committee to¬ 
gether and present the request of the 
Senator to the committee. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDINa OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Missouri : 'eld to the 
Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr, DONNELL. 1 yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. When the clerk of 
the committee called on the Senator 
from Missouri, who is now speaking, and 
showed him the poll of the committee, 
and asked him to sign or do whatever 
he wished to do about it, did the Senator 
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from Missouri request of the clerk that 
a hearing be held? 

Mr. DONNELL. No, sir; I do not re¬ 
gard the clerk of the committee as the 
committee itself. I was handed this doc¬ 
ument which had at the bottom of it over 
the names which are there signed the 
words “With the recommendation that 
the nomination be confirmed.” The 
paper or card did not indicate at any 
place that it was designed to be the doc¬ 
ument upon which there should be con¬ 
tained a request for a hearing; but the 
Senator from North Dakota inscribed on 
it the words I have quoted. I did not 
sign the paper, and the request of the 
Senator from North Dakota for a hear¬ 
ing was never communicated to the Com¬ 
mittee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. DONNELL. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. After the Senator had 
notified the clerk of the committee that 
he would not sign the slip of paper that 
had been shown him did the chairman 
of the committee at any time thereafter 
suggest to the Senator from Missouri 
that there would be a committee meeting 
to consider the Senator’s objections? 

Mr. DONNELL. My statement to the 
gentleman who, I assumed, was the clerk 
of the committee, was that I would not 
sign it, and neither then nor thereafter 
have I ever heard from the chairman of 
the committee or any member of the 
committee requesting me to indicate 
whether I would sign or whether I de¬ 
sired a hearing. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DONNELL. I shall be glad to 
yield in a moment. 

I discussed the matter with several 
Members of the Senate, but there has 
been no meeting of the Committee on 
Post Offices and Post Roads to consider 
the request of the Senator from North 
Dakota, and, as I have indicated, the 
paper, signed as it was by only 11 mem¬ 
bers of the committee, only 10 of whom 
approved the nomination, does not, in 
my judgment, constitute action of the 
committee, regardless of the practice 
which the distinguished Senator from 
Tennessee and other Senators say has 
prevailed. 

I now yield to the Senator from 
Tennessee. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, it 
just happens that the chairman of the 
Committee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads was in the Senate the entire after¬ 
noon. and he remembers very distinctly 
not only having seen the Senator from 
Missouri in the Chamber, but having seen 
him in the Chamber practically all after¬ 
noon. The Senator from Missouri, hav¬ 
ing received the usual ordinary report, 
made in the usual ordinary way and 
signed in the usual ordinary way, does he 
not think that if he had any reason for 
making objection or wanting a hearing it 
would have been the simplest matter for 
him to have gone to the chairman of the 
committee and so expressed himself? 
The chairman of the committee, because 
he happens to be chairman, is still a 
Member of the Senate; he is exceedingly 
friendly to the Senator from Missouri, 
and would have been glad if the Senator 
XCI—267 


from Missouri at the time had made such 
an objection or such a claim to have 
had it go before the committee; but the 
Senator was perfectly silent on the sub¬ 
ject on t he da y the action was taken. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DONNELL. I shall be glad to yield 
in a moment. I should like first to 
answer the Senator from Tennessee. In 
my judgment, the proper procedure for 
me to follow is that which I am follow¬ 
ing, namely, to present upon the fioor of 
the Senate, which I shall do. a request 
for unanimous consent that the nomina¬ 
tion of Mr. Hannegan be recommitted to 
the committee. 

I now yield to the Senator from Kan¬ 
sas. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I happen to 
be a member of the Senate Committee 
on Post Offices and Pos Roads; I also 
happen to be the ranking Republican 
member of that committee. I signed the 
card which has been referred to because 
I had no information from any source, 
not the slightest Intimation, that there 
would be any serious objection—I with¬ 
draw the word “serious” and say any ob¬ 
jection to the confirmation of Mr. Han¬ 
negan. 

I desire to say that circulating a card 
to take a poll of the committee is not 
good practice. I hold that view under 
the tutelage of the distinguished Senator 
from Maine IMr. WhiteI, the minority 
leader, who has always, so far as 1 know, 
objected to such procedure in other com¬ 
mittees on which I have served with him. 

Mr. President, I would not have signed 
that card if I had known that there was 
any opposition, if 1 had known that any 
Senator, especially a Senator from the 
nominee’s own State had made objeelrion. 

I am very sorry indeed that the Sena¬ 
tor from Missouri did not notify the 
chairman or even mention the matter to 
me as the ranking minority member. I 
certainly would have insisted upon a 
meeting of the committee and considera¬ 
tion by the committee. 1 doubt if the 
Senator from Missouri could get unanir 
mous consent, but if he wants to make a 
motion to recommit the nomination I 
certainly shall vote for it. 

Mr. DONNELL. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. President, the Senate will recall 
that on the afternoon of May 3, the same 
day on which the nomination was pre¬ 
sented to the Senate, sometime before 10 
minutes past 4. which was the hour of 
the recess the chairman of the committee 
sought to obtain immediate considera¬ 
tion and confirmation of the nomination. 
I may say that prior to that time I had 
already talked with the minority leader, 
and I think prior to that time 1 had also 
talked with the distinguished Senator 
from Ohio upon this subject. It was 
under consideration in my mind as to 
the proper course of conduct for me to 
pursue. 

To my mind, Mr. President, the remark 
made by the distinguished Senator from 
Kansas Illustrates very clearly the lack 
of wisdom of the practice of a commit¬ 
tee undertaking to act without the hold¬ 
ing of a meeting. The very opportunity 
for the interchange of views, the very 
opportunity for the interchange of in¬ 
formation, does not exist under the 
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practice by which a piece of paper is 
circulated around to the individual mem¬ 
bers. That illustrates the fact, just as 
in the case of a board of directors of a 
corporation, in my judgment, that there 
is, to say the least, very serious doubt 
as to the validity of the action, so-called, 
of a committee which is not based upon 
some formal action in a meeting of the 
committee. 

In fact, the rules of the Senate, I 
think distinctly contemplate that com¬ 
mittees shall a ct in meetings. I call at¬ 
tention to rule XXV, subdivision 3, found 
on page 32 of the Standing Rules of the 
Senate, which prescries as follows: 

That the several Standing Committees of 
the Senate having a membership of moro 
than three Senators are hereby respectively 
authorized to fix, each for itself, the number 
of its members who shall constitute a quor¬ 
um thereof for the transaction of such busi¬ 
ness as may be considered by said commit¬ 
tee. 

With a certain limitation upon the 
number which may constitute a quorum. 

I note in Webster’s Unabridged Dic¬ 
tionary the definition of “quorum” to 
be as follows. 

Such a number of the officers or members 
of any body as is— 

And I call attention to these next 
words— 

when duly assembled, legally competent to 
transact business. 

So, Mr. President, not in any spirit of 
hostility, not in any spirit ol denial of 
the fine courtesy which has been con¬ 
stantly extended to me by the distin¬ 
guished Senator from Tennessee, for 
whom I have the highest regard, but 
from the standpoint of what I believe 
to be good and proper practice, I call to 
the attention of the Senate the fact, as 
I have indicated, that there was no meet¬ 
ing of the Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads on this important matter. 
Indeed—and I trust the chairman of the 
committee will take no offense at my 
mefJtioning the fact—I have been in 
Washington as a Member of the Senate 
since the 10th day of January of this 
year, and there has been no meeting of 
the Committee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads, to my knowledge, certainly none 
of which I have been informed, on or 
since the 10th day of January 1945. 

The point I make at the outset, as I 
have said, is that among the reasons why 
there should be a recommittal of the 
nomination to the Committee on Post 
Offices and Post Roads is the fact that 
the nomination has not been presented 
at a meeting of the committee. 

It is to be noted also, Mr. President, 
that there is no urgency which would 
prevent action in normal and proper 
course, legal course, if you please, by the 
committee. There is no urgency which 
would prevent the holding of hearings, 
because the appointment, as I observe 
from the document of which I have a 
copy, the paper signed by 11 out of 19 
members of the committee, distinctly 
stales that the effective date of the ap-^ 
pointnjent of Mr. Hannegan Is July 1, 
1945, approximately 8 weeks from the 
present time. So there is no urgency 
which would have required us, on thi 
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3<I day of May. to pass upon this nomina¬ 
tion without prior meeting of the com¬ 
mittee, or which would require us to pass 
on it today. This point I mention as to 
the failure of the committee to meet is 
presented for the consideration of the 
Senate. 

There is a second reason which to my 
mind is persuasive and highly Important 
as to the advisability of holding a hear¬ 
ing, or series of hearings, upon the nomi¬ 
nation. As I have mentioned, this is a 
Cabinet office, the office of an adviser to 
the President of the United States, an 
officer who has under his jurisdiction 
vast interests, both of persons and of 
property. I have been unable to secure 
a printed copy of the report of the Post¬ 
master General for the fiscal year ending 
June 30,1944. but I observe from the re¬ 
port which the Department has very 
kindly furnished me for the fiscal year 
ending June 30. 1943, that the postal 
operating revenues for that year were 
$966,227,288, almost a billion dollars, 
under the jurisdiction of the Department 
over which the Postmaster General pre¬ 
sides. 

I observe also in the same report the 
statement that the number of employees 
of the Post Office Department of the 
United States is some three hundred and 
fifty thousand. I quote this significant 
and Interesting sentence from the report: 

The Poet Office Department is one of the 
largest employers of men and women in the 
country, and In peacetime is the largest in 
the Government. 

Not only, however, is there an exten¬ 
sive personnel under the jurisdiction of 
the Postmaster General; not only Is there 
a tremendous volume of business, as I 
have indicated but, in addition, there 
are important contracts all over the 
United States of America which may 
readily and properly be considered as 
apt to be made by the Postmaster Gen¬ 
eral. For illustration, in normal times 
there comes imder this Department the 
question of the construction of buildings 
for ix)st offices. In the fiscal year ending 
June 30. 1943, the Department operated 
3.258 Government-owned buildings; and 
I know that in the State of Missouri—and 
my distinguished colleague will concur 
with me. I am sure—there are a great 
many very fine post office buildings, of 
which we are very proud; and from time 
to time there will be others constructed, 
in normal times, within our State, and in 
every other State in the Union. 

There is another fact. Mr. President, 
which, as I see it, enters most strongly 
into the question as to whether or not 
the filling of this Cabinet office with the 
proper person is itself of highest im¬ 
portance. I refer to the fact that civil 
service is to be applied, and under the 
law of the United States is required to 
be applied, to the Post Office Depart¬ 
ment. On the first day of January of 
this year there were 42.031 post offices 
in the United States of America, and, 
as I have previously indicated, back in 
the fiscal year 1943 the number of em¬ 
ployees was sonic three hundred and fifty 
thousand. The great bulk of these, I 
should judge* are clearly under civil serv¬ 
ice. and thiain itself nudees it of high im¬ 
portance as to who it is, and what his 


attitude may be. who shall fill the office 
of Postmaster General of the United 
States. 

The third of the reasons why there 
should be a recommittal of this nomi¬ 
nation to the Committee on Post Offices 
and Post Roads is the fact that the Post¬ 
master General is generally regarded, 
and I think correctly so. as exerting much 
Influence, not only with respect to the 
appointment of those under his own 
jurisdiction, one-third of a million men 
and women, but, furthermore, as exerting 
much influence in the entire field of 
Federal patronage. 

I quote from the Washington Star of 
May 4 of this year: 

It Is also a fact, however, that the Cabinet 
place— 

Speaking of the Postmaster General¬ 
ship— 

by reason of the patronage that goes with it. 
adds materially to the national chairman. 

I shall make mention of the chairman 
proposition a little further in my re¬ 
marks. 

So we have three reasons, up to this 
point, as to why there should be a re- 
commital, first, the fact that the nomi¬ 
nation has never been presented to the 
committee; second, that there is a high 
degree of importance in filling this Cab¬ 
inet office with a proper person; and 
third, the fact that the Postmaster Gen¬ 
eral is generally recognized as exerting 
much influence in the entire field of Fed¬ 
eral patronage. 

Mr. President, the fourth reason, as 
I see it. why the nomination should be 
recommitted to the Committee on Post 
Offices and Post Roads is the decision 
which Mr. Hannegan is reported to have 
made to retain his post as chairman of 
the Democratic National Committee 
while occupying the office of Postmaster 
General. I again quote from the Wash¬ 
ington Star of May 4: 

When Postmaster General Walker— Ijg; 

Who is now in office. I may say— 

Wben Postmaster General Walker resigned 
as party chairman last year he gave as a 
reason the fact that, with the war and the 
constantly growing volume of Poet Office 
business, the latter position had become so 
important as to require— 

And I quote him, as I understand li¬ 
the full attention and energy of the Post¬ 
master General. 

It Is interesting to note in this con¬ 
nection the comments made in the Wash¬ 
ington Post of May 5, as follows: 

The position of Postmaster General should 
be regarded as a full-time job. We faU to 
see how the duties of that office can be suc¬ 
cessfully discharged by an incumbent who 
Is concurrently serving as chairman of the 
Democratic Party. 

Mr. President and Members of the 
Senate, this body is entitled to know 
how, and just how, Mr. Hannegan ex¬ 
pects to find time to carry on both posi¬ 
tions if Blr. Walker could not do so. 

I have advanced four reasons, and Z 
now come to the fifth, which to my mind 
Is likewise of high importance as indi¬ 
cating the desirability and importance of 
a recommitment of the mmiination to 
the committee, The fifth reason is the 


fact that the duties of Postmaster Gen¬ 
eral and those of the chairman of tlie 
National Democratic Conunittee are in¬ 
consistent. I quote again from the 
Washln^on Post of May 6, as follows: 

Buch dual reaponsibllltlei also require an 
officeholder to follow incompatible objectlvea. 
For the flrat duty of a Cabinet officer heading 
a great Government department ahould be to 
raise atandarda of performance and protect 
hla organisation against encroachment of the 
spoUa system. 

I continue reading from the Washing¬ 
ton Post: 

The heed of the party organization, on the 
other hand, is viz iually compeUed to exploit 
such opportunities as are open to him to 
parcel out poUtlcal offices as the spoils of 
partisan victories. 

So I say, Mr. President, in addition to 
the reasons previously mentioned why 
there should be hearings before the com¬ 
mittee. is the incompatibility and incon¬ 
sistency of the duties of Postmaster Gen¬ 
eral and those of the chairman of the 
National Democratic Committee. 

Then, Mr. President, there is a sixth 
reason which to my mind is one of tre¬ 
mendous importance, and it is one which 
to my mind is of such nature and extent 
as to require a knowledge of the facts 
which can only be secured by the Senate 
or by a committee of the Senate by hear¬ 
ings. and quite extensive hearings, too. 
upon the subject. 

The sixth reason Is a series of inci¬ 
dents which occurred In the State of 
Missouri during Mr. Hannegan’s career, 
which Incidents should be examined into 
by the committee with the purpose of de¬ 
termining whether or not they indicate 
that Mr. Hannegan is a proper person 
for the Postmaster Generalship. To my 
mind the six reasons which I have men¬ 
tioned are unanswerable respecting the 
advisability and the importance and rea¬ 
sonableness of the request for unani¬ 
mous consent from every Member of the 
Senate for a recommitment of this im- 
port|mt nomination. 

I nave referred to the sixth reason, 
which Involves a series of incidents. 1 
shall take the liberty, Mr. President, of 
starting right at the birth of Mr. Hanne¬ 
gan. I shall endeavor to be as little tedi¬ 
ous as is possible, yet I am sure the Mem¬ 
bers of the Senate will bear with me when 
they realize the vast scope of the series 
of incidents to which I refer. 

Robert E. Hannegan was born in the 
city of St. Louis, Mo., in 1903. He at¬ 
tended St. Louis University and was an 
honor graduate of its law school in 1925. 
He was admitted to the bar of Missouri 
and entered the practice of his profes¬ 
sion in St. Louis. He was active in local 
ward political affairs sometime prior to 
1934. 

In the spring of 1933, Bernard F. Dick- 
mann, whose name will be menUoned 
several times, was elected mayor of the 
city of St. Louis. He was a member of 
the same political party to which Mr. 
Hannegan belongs, the Dmocratlc Party* 
He was a close friend and a political as¬ 
sociate of BZr. Hannegan. 

On the 12th day of June 1984, in order 
to fill a vacancy then existing upon the 
city committee of the Democratic Party 
for the twenty-first ward. Mr. Hannegan 
was appointed by Gov. Guy B. IHirk, of 
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Missouri, as Democratic ward commit¬ 
teeman for* that ward. On August 22, 
1934, he was named by the St. Louis 
Democratic city committee as chairman 
of that committee. 

It is to be noted that in those days 
factional strife was developing in the 
Democratic Party in the city of St. Louis; 
and on May 31, 1935, Mayor Dickmann, 
in an effort to strengthen Mr. Hannegan, 
had the board of estimates tell all appli¬ 
cants for city Jobs to “See Hannegan 
first.’' 

Five days later, June 4, Mr. Hannegan 
was ousted as chairman, being succeeded 
by one John P. English. Mr. Hannegan 
retained, however, his high place in the 
counsel of the Dickmann administration, 
and participated in a meeting of the 
Dickmann so-called cabinet, which con¬ 
firmed the dismissal of hundreds of city 
employees who had been recommended 
by committeemen and committeewomen, 
who had opposed Messrs. Hannegan and 
Dickmann. 

There was pending at that time in the 
city of St. Louis a very Important city 
administration measure. That was the 
proposition of the so-called river-front 
improvements bond issue, sometimes 
called the Jefferson memorial, relating to 
the beauti%atlon and improvement of a 
great expanse of river front on the Mis¬ 
souri River, the tearing down of great 
numbers of buildings, leaving intact the 
beautiful cathedral, old in point of his¬ 
tory and in point of interest. It was a 
very important matter for that admin¬ 
istration. 

The administration of Mayor Dick¬ 
mann was very anxious to procure the 
two-thirds vote requisite at the election 
to authorize the bond issue of seven and 
one-half million dollars. 

On the 7th day of September 1935 
Mayor Dickmann, speaking before 4.200 
city employees, said he expected them to 
get out a vote favorable to the river¬ 
front improvement bond issue of seven 
and a half million dollars. He stated: 

We will know who Is working nnd who is 
shirking. There is going to be a check-up on 
V/cdnesdiiy. 

V/hich was the day following election. 

And I don't mean maybe. No matter who 
may have recommended any city employee 
fur appointment, if ho is not loyal he will 
be got rid of. I am tired of pussyfooting and 
backbiting. Only those willing to puli in 
harness are wanted in this administration. 

Three days later, September 10, 1935, 
occurred the election by which the seven 
and one-half million dollar bond issue 
above-mentioned, which, as I have in¬ 
dicated, had been actively sponsored by 
the Dickmann administration, carried 
by a vote of 123,299 to 50,713. 

The next day there occurred at the 
city hall a riot in which four persons were 
slightly injured by bullets, and the coat 
of Mr. English, whom I have mentioned, 
was pierced by a bullet. 

I now come to July 23, 1936. The St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch of that date pre¬ 
sented first accounts of registration 
frauds. I call attention to the date, 
Jhly 22, because it was only 12 days, I 
believe, before the approaching primary 
election. The Post-Dispatch presented 
first accounts of registration frauds, and 


for 6 days made additional disclosures, 
during which period the board of elec¬ 
tion commissioners failed to take action 
to remove illegal names from election 
lists, though on August 4 a primary elec¬ 
tion was to occur. 

About July 28, 7 days before the elec¬ 
tion, the board of election commis¬ 
sioners decided to recheck the entire 
registration, which recheck disclosed, be¬ 
fore the primary election which was to 
occur on August 4, 1936, that there were 
46,232 names on the registration lists 
which were “not found,” amounting to 
approximately 11.7 percent of ihe total 
registatlon of the city of St. Louis, or 
about one out of nine names. 

On August 4, 1936, there occurred the 
primary election. On that day, in the 
election. Mr. Hannegan was again elected 
to the Democratic city committee. The 
Post-Dispatch rechecked after the pri¬ 
mary. and found that of some 38.794 
persons included in the 46.252 “not 
found,” only 2,648 appeared and re¬ 
quested ballots, and that all of that num¬ 
ber except 287 were permitted to vote. 

On August 16 or 18, 1936, Mr. Han¬ 
negan was again chosen Democratic city 
chairman. Forty-seven of the fifty-six 
persons elected on August 4 were Dick¬ 
mann candidates for the city committee. 

I have referred to the river-front im¬ 
provement bond-issue election of Sep¬ 
tember 10, 1935. The relevancy and im¬ 
portance of that will appear in a 
moment. On the 8th of September 1936 
the Post-Dispatch charged the existence 
of extensive frauds in the river-front 
Improvement bond-issue election of Sep¬ 
tember 10. 1935, and carried a headline 
reading “Widespread fraud found in 
Jefferson memorial bond-issue election.” 

The frauds a.sserted to exist were of 
various types. I shall not take the time 
to detail them, except to mention a very 
few illustrative incidents. In two pre¬ 
cincts no negative votes were reported 
by the election oflacials. In two precincts 
there were more votes cast, according to 
the returns, than there were persons 
registered in those precincts. In one 
case ballot-box stuffing was admitted by 
two election officials. Forged signatures 
were discovered on registration books. 
Affidavits in all the 19 wards which voted 
above the necessary two-thirds majority 
disclosed that the affiants cast more 
negative votes than there were officially 
counted. In four precincts of Mr. Han- 
negan’s ward there were shown only 52 
negative votes on the official returns, 
whereas affiants appeared with affidavits 
indicating that 270 persons had voted in 
the negative, and 51 other persons who 
did not make affidavit asserted that they 
also had voted in the negative. Thus a 
total of 321, 270 6f whom are supported 
by affidavit, asserted that they had voted 
in the negative in these four precincts 
of Mr. Hannegan’s ward, althoughHhe 
official returns showed but 52 negative 
votes. 

The Post-Dispatch, in the issue Of 
September 18, 1937, in which it re¬ 
counted certain history of the period 
which I have discussed said, referring to 
the river-front Improvement bond issue: 

The Bucceeaful outcome of this election 
was one of the major goals of Mayor Dick- 
mann’s first administration. Be spoke re¬ 
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peatedly in favor of the Issue, and personally 
urged all city employees to vote for the bond 
issue and aid In putting it over. 

I quote further: 

Investigation of the election by the Post- 
Dispatch showed that In each of the 18 wards 
returned as giving a vote of more than the 
necessary two-thirds for the bond Issue, and 
In one other ward, fraudulent returns were 
made, and “no” votes were not counted as 
cast. 

With this situation existing in the city 
of 8t. Louis, a widespread demand arose 
in that city for the removal of the board 
of election commissioners. We will find 
in a moment the attitude which Mr. 
Hannegan. who had now been restored 
to the position of the chairman of the 
Democratic city committee, took upon 
this widespread demand. We find that on 
or before September 18, 1936, Mr. Han¬ 
negan urged upon Governor Park that 
the existing members of the board of 
election commissioners be retained. In 
the Post-Dispatch of September 18,1937, 
the following statement appears: 

Telling the frantic efforts of politicians to 
retain the board, for the good of the Demo¬ 
cratic Party, in the face of widespread de¬ 
mands for its removal after exposure of gross 
election frauds. Governor Park said that one 
of those who urged its retention was Robert 
E. Hannegan. chairman of the Democratic 
city committee and the city s lobbyist at the 
1035 session of the legislature. 

I should say parenthetically that Gov¬ 
ernor Park was no longer Governor when 
he made this statement. 

I continue to quote from the statement 
of Governor Park: 

“Hannegan based his appeal on practical 
politics,” the former governor said, “with¬ 
out discussing the merits of the case. He 
urged me not to fire the board. He said It 
v/ould be bad lor the party and that it would 
come at a peculiarly Inopportune time Just 
before the November election. But 1 told 
him the board would have to go.” 

On September 18,1936, Governor Park 
removed the board by telegraph. On the 
same day the Governor issued a state¬ 
ment from which I quote the following: 

In no Instances has it been shown that 
any Irregularities In connection with the pri¬ 
mary election or with the registration were 
with the knowledge or consent of any of the 
election commissioners. A prompt and vig¬ 
orous Investigation by the office of the dis¬ 
tinguished circuit attorney of the city of 
Bt. Louis, a man with irreproachable public 
record, and by a grand Jury of St. Louis 
citizens has shown It to be a fact that such 
violations of the election laws or such ir¬ 
regularities as may have occurred were by 
appointees of the commission or by individ¬ 
uals over whom it had no control. However, 
it appears that the commissioners were not 
diligent in supervising the acts of their ap¬ 
pointees, and for this reason I am removing 
them from office. 

Mr. Hannegan continued as chairman 
of the Democratic city committee from 
and after his election, which had oc¬ 
curred on either August 16 or 18, 1936, 
imtll the 10th day of February, 1942. 
In the St. Louis Post-Dispatch of March 
9, 1942—remember the date, March 9, 
1942) because it was shortly after the 
date on which Senators Truman and 
Clark had announced their advocacy of 
Mr, Hannegan for appointment as Col¬ 
lector of Internal Revenue in the city 
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of 6t. Louis—there appeared an article 
on this subject. Under a headline ex¬ 
tending: clear across the page of the edi¬ 
torial section of the Post-Dispatch is 
the following: 

£x-Bo 68 Kannegan. who conspired to 
•‘steal” the governorship, now is to be re¬ 
warded by the President with a $7,000-a-year 
Job. 

In an article published in the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch on March 9, 1942, Mr. 
Curtis A. Betts, whose name appears as 
its author, who is the State political cor¬ 
respondent of the Post-Dispatch, and 
who is widely known throughout the 
State of Missouri by legislators and the 
general public, said this: 

The political history of St. Louis was a 
sorry one during the B years of the Dlck- 
mann-Hannegan machine rule. Xtnmedi- 
ately after Dlckmann’s first election In 1933, 
there developed a step-by-step progress to¬ 
ward the building of a machine to rival tliat 
of Boss Tom Pendergast of Kansas City, 
whose debauchery of the ballot and of public 
officials led to bis downfall and his Incarcer¬ 
ation in the penitentiary. 

Even before the colossal blunder of the 
attempted governorship steal, the public had 
begun to grow restless under the threat of 
a machine designed to be more powerful even 
than Fendergast's. It had seen the machine 
under Bannegan*8 chairmanship invade the 
sanctity of the Judiciary, it had seen the 
machine knife good candidates and place 
its tools on the Circuit bench. It had known 
of the heavy padding of election registration 
lists. 

But it was not until the machine’s effort 
In 1040 to place In the Qovernor's office Law¬ 
rence llcDaniel. the Oickmann-Hannegan 
candidate, through a sordid use of polit¬ 
ical might—the Democratic control of the 
legislature—^that it so far overstepped the 
bounds of even political decency as to bring 
down upon it the overwhelming wrath of the 
voters. 

In a few moments I shall have some¬ 
thing to say about that wrath. 

Early in the campaign for the Demo¬ 
cratic nomination for Governor of Mis¬ 
souri in 1940, Senator Allen McReynolds, 
of Carthage, a man of high standing in 
Missouri, a well-known lawyer and pub¬ 
lic figure who served with distinction in 
the State senate, and as a member of the 
recent State constitutional convention, 
invited the support of Messrs. Diclonann, 
Hannegan. and the citizens of 8t. Louis 
on the basis of a fair and impartial dis¬ 
charge of the duties of the office of Gov¬ 
ernor. On April 13, 1940, Senator Mc¬ 
Reynolds issued a statement in t?:e course 
of which he told of what happened fol¬ 
lowing his invitation for their support. 
Said the Senator: 

I was informed by Mayor Dlckmann and 
Mr. Hannegan that they had been unable to 
obtain the kind of recognition and appoint¬ 
ments they desired from the Oovernor’s 
office in Missouri and In order to cure this 
situation they would have their own candi¬ 
date for Governor in the person of Larry 
McDaniel. 

At the primary election of August 1940, 
Mr. McDaniel was nominated for Gov¬ 
ernor mi the Democratic ticket, and 1 was 
nonMlMd on the Republican ticket. 

On August 6,1940, Mr. Hannegan was 
reelected as oommitteeman, and on Au¬ 
gust 20,1940, he was reelected as chair¬ 
man of the committee. 


That which the Post-Dispatch refers 
to in the headline as the **Attempt to 
steal the governorship/* to which refer¬ 
ence is made in the article from which I 
have quoted, is one of the outstanding 
Incidents of Missouri history. 

I notice that a day or so ago a refer¬ 
ence appeared in a Washington, D. C.. 
newspaper to the effect that a political 
or election dispute in Missouri would pos¬ 
sibly be brought before the Senate. 1 
wish to say it is not to be characterized 
as a political dispute. As I have Indi¬ 
cated. it Is one of the most important 
and outstanding incidents in Missouri 
history, and I venture to say that not a 
Member of the Senate who is informed 
about the matter will undertake for an 
instant to deny the correctness of my 
statement 

In the issue of the St. Louis Post-Dis¬ 
patch of January 12, 1941, the following 
appeared: 

Th3 Bcheme of the Democratic State 
committee— 

By the way. let me say that I have 
never heard anyone charge that the 
Post-Dispatch is a Republican news¬ 
paper. It Is. 1 understand, an independ¬ 
ent newspaper. I think many people 
feel that it baa inclinations toward the 
Democratic side. It has supported Blr. 
Roosevelt. It has criticized him at 
times. But I have yet to hear anyone 
ever say that either the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch or the St. Louis Star-Times 
was or is a Republican newspaper. 

Here is what the Post-Dispatch said on 
January 12, 1941, right in the midst of 
this so-called govemship steal: 

The ochemc of the Democratic State Com¬ 
mittee to deprive Governor-elect Foatasr C. 
Donmkll, Bepublican, of office by meane of a 
partisan legialative Investigation of his elec¬ 
tion and to seat bis Democratic opponent, 
Lawrence McDaniel— 

Please listen to this— 
hae presented probably the most important 
political problem which has ever arisen in 
the State. 

The legislature’s dectoion early today in 
support of the scheme establiabee a prece¬ 
dent of momentous effect. Never before has 
an attempt been made to keep out of office 
the candidate for Governor elected on the 
face of the official elecUon returns. 

The issue is whether a politically consti¬ 
tuted legislature may, on the basis of a parti¬ 
san committee’s report of frauds and irregu¬ 
larities in the conduct of an election and 
without recounting all of the ballots, give the 
governorship to the candidate shown by the 
returns to have been defeated. 

‘The basic fact in the governorship situa¬ 
tion pending in the legislature is that the 
Democratic legislature, under preesure from 
the Democratic State committee, is planning 
to seat the Democratic candidate for Gov¬ 
ernor without a full recount of the ballots, 
notwithstanding the fact that the official 
election returns showed the Republican can¬ 
didate elected by a plurality of 8,618. 

The election had occurred on Novem¬ 
ber 5, 1940, and the Republican candi¬ 
date was, according to the official re¬ 
turns, elected by a plurality of 3,613. 
That was on November 5, 1940. Eight 
days later there occurred a meeting or 
gathering of some kind at the DeSoto 
Hotel, in St. Louis. Mayor Dickmann is 


quoted In an article in the Post-Dispatch 
of January 29,1941, as follows: 

Hannegan called the meeting, as 1 remem¬ 
ber it. 

Mr. Hannegan had this to say about 
it, in the Post-Dispatch of January 30: 

X had returned from Hot Springe, Ark., the 
day prior to the meeting, and learned that 
Senator Clark and other Democratic lead¬ 
ers were coming to St. Louis, and I decided 
to have a number of Democrats at a general 
meeting. 

Then there is some other language or 
reference, which I omit reading, and then 
appears the following: 

No particular Democrats were invited to 
this gathering or excluded from It. Various 
Democrata came and left, and during the 
afternoon 1 would say that possibly as many 
as 20 or 36 persons visited the room. 

What was the purpose of this meeting? 
Mayor Dickmann said, as appears in the 
Post-Dispatch of January 29: 

The meeting was to see what steps, If any, 
should be taken about the governorship. 

What was done? Mr. Hannegan said, 
according to the January 29 issue of the 
Post-Dispatch: 

There were conferences at various times 
and places— 

Please observe carefully that this is his 
statement published on January 29. The 
Senate will observe in a moment a fur¬ 
ther statement which be made on the 
SOth. This is the statement on the 29th, 
the day of the Issue of the Post-Dispatch 
in which Mayor Dickmann is quoted as 
saying: 

‘The meeting was to see what steps, if any, 
should be taken about the governorship. 

Mr. Hannegan said—quote from the 
Post-Dispatch: 

There were conferences at various times 
and places and there may have been a meet¬ 
ing at the DeSoto Hotel, at which Hulen 
decided to make an Inquiry as to whether 
there had been irregularities In the balloting. 

All further activity and all decisions as to 
the form of the Inquiry were taken by Hulen 
and bis committee without conference with 
the St. Louis group. 

Mr. Hulen, to whom reference was 
made, was Mr. C. Marion Hulen, of 
Moberly, Mo., the then chairman of the 
Democratic State Committee of Mis¬ 
souri. 

On January 30, 1945, the Post- 
Dispatch further quoted Mr. Hannegan 
as follows: 

At the gathering politics was discussed 
generally, and In discussing the election just 
passed aU seemed to feel that any investi¬ 
gation was a State committee matter and 
should be determined and handled by Mr. 
Hulen and the State committee. 

It will be recalled that Mr. Hannegan 
had stated that he had learned that Sen¬ 
ator Clark and other Democratic leaders 
were coming to St. Louis, and that he 
had decided to have a number of Demo¬ 
crats at a general meeting. But Senator 
Clark and Mr. Hulen, according to the 
Post-Dispatch of January 30, did not 
reach the hotel until approximately 6:30 
p. m. Mr. Clairk, to whom reference is 
made, was Senator Clark* a former 
Member of this body. 
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I read from the Post-Dispatch: 

The meeting woe Just a gabfeet. X had 
been In the country and came in late, and 
nothing was decided while I was there; but 
It seemed the concensus that there should 
be an investigation by the State committee. 
The offlclal vote had not then been tabulated, 
and everyone thought someone should start 
collecting evidence. There was no decision 
at the meeting to contest the election, and I 
never attended any subsequent meeting at 
which procedure for a contest was discussed. 

Mayor Dlckmann said: 

We all discussed the situation generally, 
but nothing was decided while I was there. 
I was the first to leave. 

Charles M. Hay, who was there, said: 

It was decided that Marion Hulen would 
make an inquiry to see IX he could gather 
evidence of fraud. Everyone concurred in 
the decision that this inquiry should be 
undertaken. • • • Hulen said emphat¬ 

ically during the conference that he and 
the State committee would not proceed un¬ 
less they found convincing evidence. We 
did not discuss the question of procedure 
In the event such evidence was found. The 
matter of seating Donnell, or the form of 
any possible contest, was never mentioned. 
That was handled by Mr. Hulen and the 
State committee, without seeking my advice. 

Attorney General Roy McKittrick was 
present, and stated to a reporter the 
following: 

X said to Hannegan In particular, “One 
thing you fellows in St. Iiouls should con¬ 
sider carefully. If you go into this, you will 
be the ones who are under the gun. ' You 
have a city election in the spring, while we 
country boys have 2 years to get over it 
before we have an election." Charlie Hay 
said something to the same effect. 

I may say to the Senate that at ap¬ 
proximately 6 o’clock in the evening of 
May 3 of this year, Mr. Hannegan tele¬ 
phoned me. He declared in the course 
of a very extended conversation that 
General McKittrick made no such state¬ 
ment as that credited to him. It is ob¬ 
vious that the statement of General Mc¬ 
Kittrick is very important. 

A plan for an "investigation contest** 
was developed. Mr. Hulen said on Janu¬ 
ary 29: 

I, and I alone, started this. No one else. 

Mr. Hulen sent 10 lawyers throughout 
the State in search of evidence. A State¬ 
wide Investigation had been in progress 
under Hulen’s direction since the 18th 
day of November. On the 28th of No¬ 
vember Hulen conferred in St. Louis with 
Dlckmann. Hannegan, and others rela¬ 
tive to the possibility of contesting the 
election of Governor. The Globe-Demo¬ 
crat of November 29,1940, stated: 

Hulen stated he wiU know about the mid¬ 
dle of next week the degree of truth in re¬ 
ports of alleged fraud, irregularities, and 
errors. 

On December 30,1940, the Democratic 
State committee at Jefferson City, Mo., 
approved a petition to be presented to 
the legislature asking the leadership to 
conduct **a general and sweeping investi¬ 
gation into the vote cast for Governor.** 

Mr. Hulen, however, did not reveal even 
to the members of the committee, the 
detailed evidence which he said had been 


gathered by investigators imder his direc¬ 
tion. Mr. Hulen said: 

The State committee— 

I invite the attention of Senators to 
this because It is very important— 
proceeded on the assumption that the assem¬ 
bly has authority to conduct an investiga¬ 
tion before it issues a gubernatorial certifi¬ 
cate of election. 

The difference between an investiga¬ 
tion, so-called, and a contest, is that an 
investigation would occur before the seat¬ 
ing of the person elected on the face of 
the returns, and during it the person 
shown by the returns to be elected would 
not be seated. 

That was the plan determined upon, 
and Senators will now see what the Su¬ 
preme Court of Missouri said about a 
contest. According to the Missouri Su¬ 
preme Court, under the constitution and 
laws of Missouri, a contest is a proceed¬ 
ing under which the person elected on 
the face of the returns would be seated, 
after which a contest would be filed and 
determined by the Joint assembly of the 
house and senate. 

On January 3.1941, in St. Louis, Chair¬ 
man Hannegan told the St. Liouis Demo¬ 
cratic City Committee that he had a 
letter from Hulen asking the committee 
to endorse the plan. On that day, Jan¬ 
uary 3. by a unanimous oral vote the 
committee passed the resolution it had 
been asked to adopt. I quote from the 
Post-Dispatch of March 21,1941: 

Thereafter, Chairman Hannegan was a fre¬ 
quent visitor in Jefferson City. He spent 
time in the offices occupied by St. Louis repre¬ 
sentatives and senators, in the legislative 
halls, and the capitol corridors. His presence 
was remarked on by out-State legislators. 

On the nights of January 7 and 8 a 
caucus was held of the Democratic mem¬ 
bers of the house of representatives. 
The issue before the caucus was whether 
the procedure to be followed would be 
that of an investigation under which the 
Governor-elect on the basis of the re¬ 
turns, would not be seated pending the 
outcome of the investigation, or that of a 
contest under which he would be seated, 
followed by the contest Itself. Following 
presentation by Hulen, 75 of those pres¬ 
ent in the caucus voted for the investiga¬ 
tion and only 7 voted against it. The 
entire St. Louis delegation voted for the 
so-called investigation. On the morning 
or during the day of January 8—do not 
know what time—Gov. Lloyd C. Stark, 
Democrat, said: 

X do not care to make any statement, be¬ 
cause, as Governor, I feel that X should hold 
myself aloof in this matter. However, all the 
able constitutional lawyers I have talked to 
agree that the duly elected Governor should 
be seated as required by the constitution, 
and the contest, if any, then be carried out 
according to the constitution. 

The legislature convened on that same 
day. I quote from headlines of the Post- 
Dispatch of January 8,1941: 

Increasing opposition to I>emocratlo Com- 
'mittee's scheme to keep Donnell (Republi¬ 
can) out of Governor's office. No objection to 
contest in legal form but lawyers say pro¬ 
posed move is steal. 


Governor Stark and Senator McReynolds, 
Democrats, join Republicans and Independ¬ 
ents in contention that speaker of house 
must declare Donnell elected. After this, if 
right to office is challenged, ballot boxes 
must be opened and votes counted. 

The Star-Times of January 14 referred 
to the fact that on or about the 9th or 
10th, Attorney General McKittrick in¬ 
formed the Senators that the ballot boxes 
would not be opened through purely a 
legislative investigation and accordingly 
the so-called contest was filed in the 
name of James T. Blair, Jr. 

Then there was held a joint session 
of the two bodies of the legislature, which 
began shortly after 4 p. m., January 
10, and lasted until nearly 5 o’clock in 
the morning of January 11. That ses¬ 
sion will never be forgotten by anyone 
who participated in it. The Joint as¬ 
sembly adopted Joint resolution No. 3, the 
provisions of which, in substance, were 
as follows: 

First, it constituted a committee of 10 
persons. 6 of them Democrats and 4 of 
them Republicans, empowered—notice 
the word "empowered”; we will come to 
that in a moment—^to recount all the 
ballots cast for Governor, to conduct a 
general investigation; to require the 
opening of the poll books, tally sheets, 
and ballot boxes in any of the precincts 
and counties; the recount to be attended 
by an equal number of Democrats and 
Republicans. 

The members of the committee, how¬ 
ever, consisted of six Democrats and four 
Republicans. 

The second thing in the resolution was 
that pending the investigation and action 
of the committee no declaration of elec¬ 
tion should be made by the speaker of 
the house of representatives with refer¬ 
ence to the office of Governor and that no 
certificate of election should be issued. 

The St. Louis Star-Times, under date 
line of January 11, the same day on 
which this all-night session concluded, 
contained an article under a heading 
reading: 

Solid front vote of St. Louis group factor 
in contest; Hannegan holds party delegation 
in line during Donnell test in assembly. 

Under that heading appears this state¬ 
ment: 

The large Democratic bloc of St. Louis 
legislators kept in line throughout the week 
by the day and night efforts of Robert Han¬ 
negan. chairman of the Democratic City 
Committee of St. Louis was a big factor in 
the battle that ended In defeat for the 
Forrest C. Donnell forces early today. 

Mr. President, if you had been in Mis¬ 
souri at that time you would have seen 
arise a storm of resentment from one end 
of the State to the other, not confined to 
Republicans, but embracing thousands 
upon tens of thousands of fine citizens of 
that State. 

A rather remarkable incident occurred 
on tlie very day, the 11th of January, 
on which this action was taken in the 
middle of the night. A group of St. Louis 
women came to Jefferson City, and, bear¬ 
ing a small white casket, filed into the 
rotunda of the capitol in what they 
termed a "funeral service for the State 
constitution.’* 
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I call attention now to the empower¬ 
ing provisions. The resolution empower¬ 
ed the committee to make an investiga¬ 
tion of all the precincts; it empowered 
them to recount all the ballots. The Star- 
Times—and if there Is anyone in the 
Senate Chamber or within the hearing 
of my voice or anywhere in the United 
States who will say that the Star-Times 
is a Republican newspaper, I should like 
to hear him here and now or at any 
other time—the Star-Times uncovered 
a Joker In this particular resolution. I 
quote from the Star-Times: 

While the committee has the authority to 
open all the ballot boxes. Its authorization 
contains a "joker” In that it may make a 
recount only in those precincts which the 
committee “may deem necessary”— 

A committee not composed of an equal 
number, but a committee of a partisan 
group, six Democrats and four Repub¬ 
licans. 

Then I desire to call attention to an 
editorial which appeared in the Star 
Times on the 11th of January, as I recall, 
or about that time—and I am quite sure 
it was the 11th—imder the headline “The 
despollers“: 

C. M. HvUen, chairman ol the Democratic 
State committee. 

Robert E. Hannegan, chairman ol the St. 
Louis Democratic committee. 

James T. Blair, Jr., chairman of the Cole 
County Democratic committee. 

Roy McKittrlck, Democrat, attorney gen¬ 
eral of the State. 

Morris B. Osburn, Democrat, speaker ol 
the house of representatives. 

Democratic senators and representatives, 
with a few honorable exceptions, members of 
the slxty-flrst general assembly. 

Look them over I These are the politicians 
who play leading parts In the plot to deny 
an election certificate to Fobxxst C. I3onnxll. 
Republican, chosen Governor of the State on 
the basis of official returns. 

These are the political schemers guilty of 
a most shameful perversion of power for par¬ 
tis^ purposes this State has known since 
it entered the Union in 1820. 

Hulen filed the request in behalf of the 
Democratic State committee, for a “legisla¬ 
tive” investigation of the returns. 

Hannegan whipped Into line the St. Louis 
legislative aelegation (solidly Dsmocratic) 
to support Hulen’s plea. Blair filed a petition 
for a “contest” when It became evident that 
not e .en the overwhelming Democratic ma¬ 
jority would support the Hulen-Hannegan 
strategy unless a “contest,” as well as an 
* investigation” was asked. 

McKittrlck gave the Democrats a technical 
legal opinion advising them that their con¬ 
duct was legal— 

By the way we shall see again what the 
supreme court of the State said about 
that— 

though the constitution nowhere says that 
a Governor-elect may be kept out of office 
pending legislative Inquiries of any kind. 

Osburn, as speaker of the house, compiled 
with the Democratic caucus plans and over¬ 
ruled Republican motions that he declare 
Donnell elected. 

The Democratic legislators ol the rank and 
file, with only a few dissenters, voted re¬ 
peatedly to uphold Osbum’s rulings and 
voted, in the end, to bar Governor-elect XX}n- 
nslL from office imtil a Democrat-dominated 
committee ahould make its “Investigation” 
and oondudt the Blair "contest.” 

Look them over again! These are the men 
who bear reaponslblUty for denying inaug¬ 
uration to a governor-elect, as shown by of¬ 


ficial returns, for the first time In BSiseouri'a 
history. 

These are the election grabbers, the un¬ 
scrupulous partisans, against whose mthless- 
ness the only hope at this time is the State 
supreme court. 

I might mention at this point the State 
supreme court consisted of seven Demo¬ 
cratic Judges. I shall come to that in a 
moment. 

The Qlobe-Democrat of January 14, 
4 days after this all-night meeting, re¬ 
ferred to the principle of bipartisan su¬ 
pervision of election procedure. 

By the way, I think, in fairness, I 
should say that, while the Qlobe-Demo¬ 
crat is an independent newspaper, I 
think it is generally considered—I cer- 
tsdnly personally so consider it—as hav¬ 
ing very strong Republican leanings. Its 
history is Republican, and, in my Judg¬ 
ment, it Is properly to be considered an 
independent newspaper with strong Re¬ 
publican leanings, whereas the Post-Dis¬ 
patch and the Star-Times are exactly the 
contrary. 

Quoting now from the Globe-Demo¬ 
crat: 

In the plans to contest the recent election 
for Governor of this State that principle— 

Referring to the principle of biparti¬ 
san supervision of election procedure— 
that principle is dumped into the arb can by 
the Democratic majority of the State legis¬ 
lature. It has appointed a partisan commit¬ 
tee to conduct the Investigation and contest 
of that election, a committee of six Demo¬ 
crats and four Republicans, and this com¬ 
mittee in Its first action completely ignores 
Its Republican members, indicating very 
clearly that they will be permitted to have 
no actual part In Its subsequent proceedings. 

There should be a general and vehement 
demand by the people of Missouri that, since 
a contest has been decided upon, however 
unsavory the means of that decision, It should 
be conducted by a genuinely bipartisan com¬ 
mittee: that It should be thorough, fair, 
complete. Unless the supreme court acts to 
stop this procedure, only the people can pre¬ 
vent the consummation of a heinous crime 
against their rights, against the fairness ol 
elections, which Is a fundamental principle 
of democracy. 

In the Post-Dispatch of January 15, 
1941, the day after the editorial in the 
Olobe-Dsmocrat. appeared this: 

Hannegan, who is definitely opposed to the 
seating of Donnell pending the InvesUga- 
tion, was in Jefferson City while the legisla¬ 
ture was deciding to initiate the vote Inquiry 
and to prevent the Inauguration. His duty 
reportedly was to hold the St. Louis delega¬ 
tion In line with the inquiry plan. He was 
able to do so with the exception of State 
Senator Michael J. Kinney, who voted against 
the Democratic machine. 

In the Star-Times of about January 
11—^I cannot make out the exact date in 
the photostat—"referring to the plan to 
keep Donnell out instead of Inaugurat¬ 
ing him on January 13,” the editorial 
states—and remember, this is the Star- 
Times, and I repeat for the benefit of 
those who may not have been present 
when I started, the Star-Times has never 
been accused of being Republican— 

Ntever before in the history of the State 
has a political party attempted this particular 
version of election thievery, ft la a new low, 
reaching depths of political degradation un¬ 
plumbed even in Tom Pendergast’s heyday. 


On January 13 all of&cers elected on 
November 5 were Inaugurated except the 
Governor. Several things happened the 
same day. Senator Searcy, chairman of 
the investigating committee, said he did 
not see how it would be possible for the 
investigating committee to count all the 
ballots in the State. On the same day, 
instead of the person who had been 
elected Governor on the face of the re¬ 
turns being Inaugurated, that Individual, 
who happened to be myself, filed in the 
Supreme Court of Missouri a mandamus 
suit against the speaker of the house of 
representatives to compel him to open 
and publish the election returns for the 
office of Governor, and to declare elected 
the person who received the highest 
number of votes. 

Then Mr. Hannegan issued a state¬ 
ment on January 15, in which he— 

(a) Donied the charge that certain 
Democratic leaders are engaged in a de¬ 
liberate attempt to steal the governor¬ 
ship. 

(b) Charged the lavish and extrava¬ 
gant use of money, both in violation of 
law and common decency. 

Meaning by the Republicans. 

(c) Asserted that charges of fraud 
and irregularities came from all sections 
of the State. 

(d) Stated that the results of an In¬ 
vestigation conducted by Mr. Hulen 
“were of such a nature that the State 
committee voted unanimously to request 
the legislature to make a thorough in¬ 
vestigation to the end that the full facts 
might be brought to light.” 

We will see In a few minutes, by the 
way, what were the results of the inves¬ 
tigation. 

Now listen to this. This contains a 
quotation from Mr. Hannegan. 

(e) Stated that “It was the opinion of 
the State chairman’— 

That is, Hulen— 

“It was the opinion of the State chair¬ 
man then and now. in which opinion I 
heartily concur, that this inqufiry not 
only could, but should be made prior to 
the issuance of a certificate of election 
to Mr. Donnell. 

(f) Expressed himself as “somewhat 
surprised that Mr. Donnell himself de¬ 
sires to be seated as Governor until the 
charges made are investigated and de¬ 
termined.” 

(g) Stated, 'T heartily Join In the re¬ 
quest that all the ballots cast for Gov¬ 
ernor be recounted and that this be done 
as quickly and economically as possible 
and in the presence of equal representa¬ 
tion from both political parties and then 
whoever is shown to have received the 
highest number of legal votes should be 
seated as governor,” 

The Post-Dispatch printed this exten¬ 
sive statement, and, by the way, I ask 
unanimous consent that at this point in 
my remarks the entire article in the Post 
Dispatch be printed in the Record. 

The PRSSIDINQ omCBR (Mr. Mc¬ 
Farland in the chair). Zs there objec¬ 
tion? 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 
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City Dsmockatic Lsadeii Would Allay Suspi¬ 
cion OF Unfax»nz8»—€xicuxt Olxbk H. Saic 
Pbibst and Ds. R. Emmet Kane, Leadbs or 
Antx-Dicxmann Faction, Ubob Seatinq 
Donnell 

Chairman Robert E. Hannegan of the Dem¬ 
ocratic city committee today Joined the rap¬ 
idly growing ranks of Democrats who say they 
favor nothing short of a full recount of ballots 
In the legislative Investigation of the vote for 
Governor. To allay any suspicion of an un¬ 
fair Inquiry, Hannegan said he strongly favors 
the counting of ballots even In precincts in 
which the correctness of the count Is unques¬ 
tioned by either party. 

Hannegan’s statement today follows the 
declaration yesterday by Congressman John 
J. Cochran that he favors not only a com¬ 
plete recount of all the ballots cast but also 
the Immediate seating of the Governor-elect, 
Republican Forrest C. Donnell. 

Today Circuit Clerk H. Sam Priest and Dr. 
R. Emmet Kane, leaders of the antl-Dlckmann 
faction of the local Democratic Party, Joined 
In Cochran’s stand. Hannegan Is Mayor 
Dlckmann’s right-hand man in the adminis¬ 
tration of the local Democratic machine. 
Priest’s full statement follows: 

"1 have been asked for a statement of my 
position In the controversy over the govern¬ 
orship. 

’Tt Is my personal opinion that the besrt 
Interests of the State of Missouri and the 
Democratic Party as well call for the counting 
of all the ballots cast for Governor in the last 
election, If contest proceedings are to be con¬ 
tinued. Such a recount should be under a 
committee or board on which both parties 
will have equal representation. 

“Since there seems to be no doubt that 
the official returns as transmitted to the 
legislature by the secretary of state give 
Mr. Donnell a majority of the votes, he 
should be seated and allowed to act os Gov¬ 
ernor until such time as a final outcome of 
the contest may Indicate otherwise.'* 

role in adoptino scheme 
Hannegan, who is definitely opposed to the 
seating of Donnell pending the investiga¬ 
tion, was In Jefferson City while the legisla¬ 
ture was deciding to Initiate the vote Inquiry 
and to prevent the Inauguration. His duty 
reportedly was to hold the St. Louis delega¬ 
tion in line with the inquiry plan. He was 
able to do so with the exception of State Sen¬ 
ator Michael J. Kinney, who voted against 
the Democratic machine. 

It was reported behind the scenes In Jeffer¬ 
son City that many of the Democratic leaders 
who said they were in favor of a full recount 
of all ballots were secretly opposed to It and 
planned to stop it when necessary. As final¬ 
ly drafted and passed, the resolution nam¬ 
ing the predominantly Democratic investi¬ 
gating committee. gave It power to select 
specific precincts for its vote recount. 

Hannegan told the Post-Dispatch he had 
nothing to do with this resolution and In¬ 
sisted that, while he spoke to the Bt. Louis 
delegation, he gave them no instructions. 
In a formal statement, he denounced as 
“plain, deliberate falsehoods'* the assertions 
of Republican leaders that “certain Demo¬ 
cratic leaders are engaged in a deliberate at¬ 
tempt to steal the governorship.** 

TEXT or statement 
His statement follows: 

“I want to say in plain, clear language 
that the charges repeatedly made by Repub¬ 
lican leaders and by some of the press that 
certain Democratic leaders are engaged in a 
deliberate attempt to steal the governorship 
are plain, deliberate falsehoods. 

**Everyone who took part in the last cam¬ 
paign knew then and knows now that there 
never was. In the history of this State, such 
a lavish and extravagant use of money, both 
In violation of law or common decency. Bines 
the election, the Republican organizations 


have admitted spending the unprecedented 
amount of approximately one-half million 
dollars and 1 think the evidence will show 
that they spent much more than that 
amount. 

“It was not surprising, therefore, that im¬ 
mediately following the election, there came 
to the Democratic State committee from all 
sections of the State charges of fraud and 
irregularities, charges that were too serious 
to be ignored, particularly so in view of the 
fact that the published returns showed a 
difference of only .0019 of 1 percent of the 
votes cast for Governor. 

“The chairman of the Democratic State 
committee, Marion Hulen, the proud posses¬ 
sor of a reputation for unquestioned honesty 
and integrity, conducted an extensive in¬ 
vestigation and the results of the Investiga¬ 
tion were of such a nature that the State 
committee voted unanimously to request the 
legislature to make a thorough investigation 
to the end that the full facts might be 
brought to light. 

“calls seating unjust 

“It was the opinion of the State chairman 
then and now. in which opinion I heartily 
concur, that this inquiry not only could, but 
should be made prior to the Issuance of a 
certificate of election to Mr. Donnell. I can 
see how there might be a difference of opinion 
as to what the letter of the law provides, but 
there certainly can be no difference of opinion 
as to the spirit of the law. To place a man 
whose right to the governorship Is challenged 
and on trial by members of a legislature In 
the Governor's chair would a contravene sense 
of Justice. 

“The Republicans claim they want a fair 
Investigation If that is actually so, how 
can they demand that while the investiga¬ 
tion is pending the vitally Interested party 
should be occupying the powerful position of 
Governor. These Republican leaders mani¬ 
festly want to force Donnell Into the gover¬ 
norship whether he has been legally and 
honestly elected Governor or not. Certainly, 
if Donnell should be seated as Governor 
while such an Investigation Is pending, every 
single official act of his would be under a 
cloud of suspicion. I am somewhat surprised 
that Mr. Donnell hlmseir desires to be seated 
as Governor until the charges made are in¬ 
vestigated and determined. 

“I heartily Join In the request that all 
of the ballots cast for Governor be recounted 
and that this be done as quickly and econom¬ 
ically as humanly possible and in the presenoe 
of equal representation from both political 
parties and then whoever Is shown to have 
received the highest number of legal votes 
should be seated as Governor. If it should 
prove to be the Republican candidate, I will 
congratulate him and then Join in the request 
that he be seated.** 

COCHRAN’S POSmON 

In coming out for the seating of Donnell, 
Congressman Cochran said that “unless the 
will of the people is carried out, there will 
bo a break-down in our form of government." 
He said every ballot box should be opened 
to determine the people’s choice and that the 
Investigating committee should be oompo^ 
equally of Democrats and Republicans. The 
committee selected Is made up of six Demo¬ 
crats and four Republicans. 

Priest also said the committee should be 
balanced between the two parties, and added: 
“Since there seems to be no doubt that the 
official returns as transmitted to the legisla¬ 
ture by the secretary of state give Mr. Don¬ 
nell a majority of the votes, he should be 
seated and allowed to act as governor until 
such time as a final outcome of the contest 
may show otherwise." 

na. XANI*S COMMENT 

Dr. Kane, commenting on equal represen¬ 
tation in the proposed recount of the ballots, 
said that regardless at the method used In 
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that process the final decision would be made 
ruthlessly by a partisan legislature. 

Approving Congressman Cochran’s state¬ 
ment, Dr. Kane said: 

“That Cochran is right In holding Donnell 
should be now In the Governor's chair there 
Is absolutely no doubt. No word Juggling of 
Chairman Robert E. Hannegan or any other 
political sleight-of-hand artist will convince 
any sane person who knows the meaning of 
simple English words that the constitution of 
Missouri is being followed by the Democratio 
majority In our legislature.’* 

PIECE OF banditry 

Members of the legislature who voted to 
deprive Donnell of office during the investi¬ 
gation are “a disgrace to public life and 
ought to be driven out of It.’’ he asserted. 
“It is evident from the piece of banditry cer¬ 
tain legislators have taken that the oath of 
office they took to respect the constitution 
means nothing to them. As a Democrat I 
believe they have outrageously disgraced my 
party.** 

Dr. Kane suggested that Hannegan's state¬ 
ment criticising lavish use of money in the 
campaign ought to lead to opening of the 
books of the Public Employees* Welfare Asso¬ 
ciation. a city hall organization generally 
supposed to devote much of Its members* 
dues to campaign purposes. 

‘“The machine of which Hannegan is an 
integral part,” Dr. Kane continued, *'bas at 
last gone too far in its arrogant disregard of 
the rights of the people. If my advice means 
anything to the local Democratic Party,. It 
will clean house, and clean It thoroughly, 
before April. If It does not, the Democrats 
will not only see a Republican Governor in 
Jefferson City, but they will greet a Repub¬ 
lican mayor in city hall as well.’’ 

BO MUCH SUSPICION 

Elaborating on his formal statement, Han- 
negon told the Poet-Dispatch he believed the 
resolution as Introduced was reasonable 
giving the committee authority to choose 
questionable precincts for the recount, but 
that there is so much suspicion that It 
would be best to go Into every box. 

“There isn’t one member of the legislature 
whom I asked to vote for anything,’* he con¬ 
tinued. “When the debates over the Investi¬ 
gation were In progress in the house, and 
In the senate, I was In bed listening to them 
over the radio and reading the Life of An¬ 
drew Jackson.’* 

He defended the unequal membership on 
the committee. "If the Investigating group 
were equally divided,’’ he said, “the Repub¬ 
licans would vote along party lines and we 
wouldn’t get anywhere at all. There would 
be two reports brought in, and the committee 
would tie on all votes. They would never 
agree on how end where they were to start, 
and how they would proceed.** 

Asked if a predominantly Democratic com¬ 
mittee could not ride roughshod over the 
Republicans In arriving at vo^ totals in re¬ 
counting the ballots, and in throwing out 
more Republican votes than Democratic ones, 
Hannegan replied: “Oh. no, they wouldn't 
dare to do that; they could never return and 
face their own party members in the legisla¬ 
ture. Besides, the press and the public will 
be able to attend all the committee’s hear¬ 
ings, as I understand It.’* 

Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, the 
article stated: 

Elaborating on his formal statement Han¬ 
negan told the Post-Dispatch he believed the 
resolution as Introduced— 

That Is. Resolution No. 3— 
was **reas(mable.** giving the committee au¬ 
thority to choose questionable precincts for 
the recount, but there is “so much suspicion’* 
that It would be best to go Into every box* 
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I still quote from this article: 

**Ther6 isn’t one member ot the legislature 
whom 1 asked to vote for an 3 rthlng." he con* 
tinued» ’’when the debates over the investi¬ 
gation were In progress In the House, and 
in the Senate, I was in bed listening to them 
over the radio and reading The Life of An¬ 
drew Jackson. 

“He defended the unequal membership of 
the committee.” 

This is still reading from the Post 
article quoting his statement: 

”If the investigating group were equally 
divided,” he said, ’’the Republicans would 
vote along party lines and we wouldn’t get 
anywhere at all. There would be two reports 
brought in, and the committee would tie on 
all votes. They would never agree on how 
and where they were to start, and how they 
would proceed. 

Asked if a predominently Democratic com¬ 
mittee could not ride roughshod over the 
Republicans in arriving at vote totals in re¬ 
counting the ballots and in throwing out 
more Republican votes than Democratic 
votes, Hannegan replied, ”Oh no. they 
wouldn’t dare to do that—they could never 
return and face their own party members 
in the legislature. Besides, the press and 
the public will be able to attend all the com¬ 
mittee hearings, as I understand it.” 

Then, on the afternoon of the same 
day, January 15, 2 days after the suit 
was filed by me against the speaker of 
the house of representatives to require 
him to declare me elected, Governor 
Stark, the Democratic Governor of Mis¬ 
souri. cast a bombshell which startled 
the State from one end to the other. 
Although he was a Democrat, he vetoed 
Joint Resolution No. 3, the one which 
had authorized the investigation, and in 
part the grounds of his veto were three. 
1 quote: 

First. The resolution as framed is so writ¬ 
ten as to permit the legislative committee 
In its discretion to open part or all of the 
ballot boxes and to conduct a partial or 
complete investigation. 

Second. I cannot approve a resolution 
which provides for a partisan set-up in this 
contest. The legislative committee of the 
general assembly should be bipartisan and 
have an equal representation of members 
from both political parties. 

’Third. I disapprove of the final paragraph 
in said Joint Resolution No. 8, which pro¬ 
vides that no declaration of election be made 
by the Speaker of the House of Representa¬ 
tives and no certificate of election be Issued. 

Listen to this. Governor Stark in his 
veto said: 

Leaving out of consideration any dlscus- 
Blon of the constitutional problems— 

I digress to say again that the Su¬ 
preme Court takes care of that, as I shall 
show in a few minutes— 

which is now out of my hands, 1 am of 
the opinion that the principles of good gov¬ 
ernment and fair play dictate that the can¬ 
didate receiving the highest number of votes 
on the returns published by the secretary of 
state should be seated, and the contest pro¬ 
ceed in a legal and proper manner. 

Two days later, after this veto, the 
Star-Times, in the issue of January 17, 
pointed out that Mr. Hulen was hasten¬ 
ing to repair the party lines which suf¬ 
fered as a result of Governor Stark's 
veto. Tbt Star-Times says: 

Hulen wae not alone in his efforts. Rob¬ 
ert Hannegan, St. Louis lawyer and chair¬ 


man of the Democratic city committee, took 
time off to engage in conversation with 
members of the St.. Louis delegation to the 
legislature at the capitol yesterday. 

With the exception of State Senator 
Michael Kenney, who approve! Oovemor 
Stark's veto of the reedution tor the guber¬ 
natorial contest, the St. Louie lines seem to 
be holding fast, at leaet that was the opin¬ 
ion of Representative David A. Etoss, who 
was madder than a hornet at the Oovernor’e 
action. 

Then there was something about the 
extent of this affair In Missouri at that 
time. It is very difficult to give Senators 
an idea of the situation, we are so far 
removed from it, It having occurred 4 
years ago. 

I call attention to the fact that the 
Post-Dispatch on January 15 stated: 

Donnell dispute makes page 1 In many 
cities. 

And mention is made of New York, 
Washington, Philadelphia, Detroit, Los 
Angeles, Minneapolis, New Orleans, Dal¬ 
las, Louisville, Pittsburgh, News Week, as 
referring to this matter, some of them on 
the front pages, it is said. 

Then the article continues: 

Daily reports of the Bfissourl situation have 
been distributed by wire throughout the 
Nation all week by the Associated Press, the 
United Press, and the International News 
Service. The A. P. has averaged about 1,000 
words dally. 

On January 18, the Post-Dispatch 
headline from Jefferson City was as fol¬ 
lows: 

Protests Against Donnell ’’Inquiry” Flood 
Legislators’ Offices by Wire and Mail from 
Voters Back Home. 

In the body of the article appeared this 
statement: 

The ever-increasing flood of messages 
comes by telegraph, telephone, and In post¬ 
cards and letters. Bfany, from persons who 
say they are Democrats, but voted for Dom- 
MXLL In November, demand that he be per¬ 
mitted to take the office to which he was 
elected by 3.613 votes on the face of the 
official returns. 

On the 21st, the Post-Dispatch, under 
a heading—- 

stark— 

That Is Oovemor Stark— 
gets 1.500 messages praising veto, denouncing 
Donnell inquiry. 

This language occurs in the body: 

A heaping mass of letters, postal cards, and 
telegrams condemning the Democratic ma¬ 
jority In the legislature for keeping Gover¬ 
nor-elect Forkxst O. DONineLL out of office 
and praising hold-over Oovemor Uoyd O. 
Btark for his veto of the assembly’s Joint 
resolution, was on dlqilay In the Governor’s 
office today. • • • 

The communications numbered 1,600 or 
more, and many of them were signed by more 
than one person, the number of signatures 
in some cases being as high as 60. 

While there may be in the pile some letters 
criticizing the Governor for his veto exami¬ 
nations of several hundred did not disclose 
one such. 

On the 15th of January the Btar-Timca 
had a headline: 

’’Wave of protests by citizens rises over 
barring DomnELL." 

On January 25 on application of my¬ 
self, the legislative investigating com- 
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mlttee was halted by a preliminary wi'lt 
of prohibition issued by the hOssourl Su¬ 
preme Court en banc from opening, re¬ 
canvassing, and recounting the ballots. 

On the same day, the 25th. there ap¬ 
peared in the Post-Dlspatch an Associ¬ 
ated Press wirephoto of one Clark G. 
Rardiman, secretary of the Jeffersonians, 
successor of the St. Louis Democrats-for- 
Willkle dub, with a stack of petitions be¬ 
fore him signed by about 14,000 voters, 
urging the legislature to seat Governor- 
elect Donnell. 

On January 25 the Post-Dispatch re¬ 
porter asked various questions of Mayor 
Dickmann, among other this: 

It is true, is it not, mayor, that you are 
the active head of the Democratic party in 
St. Louis, and it is true, la It not, that your 
organization aupporta the deal to seat 
McDaniel? 

The heading of the article is— 

Dodges questions in Post-Diapatch. 

And in the body is this: 

Modestly, the mayor referred to Robert E. 
Hannegan. chairman of the democratic city 
committee, ’’he’s the real head of the party 
in St. Louis and not the mayor.” 

On January 26, while all this mass of 
resentment was flooding the State of 
Missouri from one end to the other, there 
occurred a conference at the Coronado 
Hotel In St. Louis which was attended 
by Charles M. Hay, Mr. Hannegan, Mr. 
Hulen, Mr. McDaniel, and two or three 
figures whose names the Senate has not 
heard, Mr. Lauf, Mr. Searcy, and Mr. 
Blair. 

On the 28th Mr. Hay gave out d state¬ 
ment in which he told of having, on 
January 23. made the suggestion to Sen¬ 
ator Searcy that it would in his (Mr. 
Hay's judgment) be wise to seat Donnell 
and then proceed with the matter. In 
his statement he said that the confer¬ 
ence of Sunday at the Coronado Hotel 
was called to discuss this suggestion. 
He said that after considerable discus¬ 
sion the view prevailed that inasmuch as 
the prohibition suit had been filed, and 
in view of the fact that the whole mat¬ 
ter of the validity of the proceedings 
would be determined by the Supreme 
Court within a few days, nothing should 
be done to disturb that situation. 

Then the Post-Dispatch of January 
28 says this: 

Chairman Hannegan also was advised of 
Hay’s statement and asked for bis comment. 

And this is his comment; 

”I have already stated where 1 stand on this 
whole matter and X see no reason to change 
that stand,” he replied. 

Then the newspaper proceeds: 

He referred to a statement published by 
the Post-Dispatch In Which ha took the posi¬ 
tion that Donnxll should have no desire to 
be seated and should not be seated until an 
Investigation should determine who had been 
elected legally. 

And further commenting In the Star- 
Times Hannegan said this; 

I have already Issued a atatement as to 
my views and those are still my views. I 
am surprised that Mr. Donnell is continu¬ 
ing to put obstacles in the way of a speedy 
disposal of the matter. By obstacles I refer 
to his suit before the Missouri Supreme Court 
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and his threat to take the matter to the 
Federal court or even to the United States 
Supreme Court. My position was and still 
Is that I think all the ballots should be 
coui^tcd as quickly os Is humanly possible, 
that the> should be counted by a committee 
which gives equal representation to both 
sides, that both McDaniel and Donnell 
should stand aside until the matter is set¬ 
tled, leaving Stark as Governor. 

Statements in the newspapers that the or¬ 
ganization in St. Louis wants McDaniel 
seated to gain control of the police and 
election boards are not true. Mayor Dlck- 
mann won his election in 1937 by 55.000 votes 
v/ith the Charles P. Williams election board 
in control. I have said that if 1 were in a 
position to make recommendations that 1 
would recommend that Gov. Stark's police 
and election board appointees be retained.** 

On January 29, the Star-Times, refer¬ 
ring to the Coronado Hotel conference 
of January 26, said: 

At this conference Hay repeated his sug¬ 
gestion to seat Donnell and then proceed 
with the contest. Hulen immediately made 
It plain he would not back down on the con¬ 
test procedure barring Donnell from ofDco. 

Searcy said, **A8 fur as 1 am concerned, 
I’ll never vote to seat Donnell." 

Lauf chimed in, *‘I know that the house 
will never vote to seat Donnell.*’ 

Ilanncgan then Interposed. “Well, It looks 
like the conference Is over.’* 

However, Hay insisted on further discus¬ 
sions but failed to break down opposition 
to his proposal. He suggested that If his 
advice were followed, It might serve to “take 
the heat off" of the St. Louis Democratic 
organization In the municipal election next 
spring when Mayor Bernard F. Dickmann 
will be up for reelection. 

But Searcy, Lauf, and other sponsors of 
the con lest asserted their plans had been 
carried t(x) far to back down now, regardless 
of the effect on the St. Louis Democrats in 
the city election. 

Hanncgan agreed with this view. “Don't 
worry about the St. Louis situation." he 
said, “We’ll bo able to take care of it." 

Wc arc approaching the end of this 
story. On January 29. after referring to 
the absence of order'- from Dickmann 
and Hanncgan to the St. Louis legisla¬ 
tors to switch their positions, the Post- 
Dispatch said: 

Several of the St. Louis Representatives, 
having bceii among the loudest advocates of 
the plan to place the defeated Lawrence Mc¬ 
Daniel in the Governor's office, on the theory 
that It would not only save the Democrats 
their Jobs but would contribute materially 
In strengthening the party machine, gave 
evidence that they were disturbed over the 
prospect of receiving the orders which would 
force them to abandon their stand. 

But, in the absence of orders, or In the 
uncertainty of whether they would be Issued 
the St. Louis group held their lines yesterday 
afternoon In the House Democratic caucus. 

Then the Post-Dispatch of the 18th 
said: 

In every legislative step taken In the stop 
Donnell campaign, the 19 St. Louis repre¬ 
sentatives and 5 of the 6 St. Louis senators 
have voted with the State Democratic ma¬ 
chine and on several occasions there have 
been bitter exchanges in debate between In¬ 
dividual St. Louis representatives and op¬ 
ponents of the committee’s scheme. 

Mr. President, I shall say a few words 
now with regard to Hulen’s evidence. In 
the Star-Times of January 17, 1941, It 
was stated that some of the evidence 
gathered by the investigating staff of 10 


lawyers had already been disclosed to 
representatives and senators In a series 
of closed meetings. 

In the Star-Times of January SO, how¬ 
ever, occurred this language: 

The smattering of evidence which Hulen 
presented to the legislators puzzled even the 
most astute veterans. 

In the article of January 30. 1841, it 
is also stated: 

But what Hulen. Moberly attorney and In¬ 
defatigable party worker, has found In two 
months of searching for election irregulari¬ 
ties remains a deep secret. 

Except for a broad outline as to the nature 
of the supposed irregularities at the polls, 
the fraud evidence was a secret to the mem¬ 
bers of the Democratic State committee when 
on December 30 It met and authorized a con¬ 
test of the election of Forrest C. Donnell; 
it was still a secret when Democratic legis¬ 
lators In house and senate caucuses heard 
Hulen and decided to go ahead with the plan 
to keep Donnell out of office, and It remained 
a secret when the ill-starred contest com¬ 
mittee was created at the historic all-night 
session of the joint assembly of the legisla¬ 
ture January 10. 

From a news account In the Post-Dis¬ 
patch of February 12. 1941. it appeared 
that Representative Lowry, of Cape Gi¬ 
rardeau County, estimated that peti¬ 
tions signed by at least 100,000 voters to 
protest against the legislature’s failure 
to seat Donnell, had been presented to 
the house of representatives. 

Then came the decision of the supreme 
court on February 19. As I have already 
said, all seven members of the supreme 
court were democratic judges. The de¬ 
cision is reported under the heading of 
Ex, rel. Donnell v. Osburn (147 S. W. 2, 
1065). The entire decision was unani¬ 
mous. 

1. Order the Issuance of peremptory writ 
of mandamus. 

2. Decided that the speaker of the house 
should declare the election of Forrest C. 
Donnell. 

3. We held official returns to be prlma 
facie evidence of election and good until 
proven otherwise by contest In State ex rel. 
Attorney General v. Vail (63 Mo. 97). 

4. The argument of the speaker, the Joint 
assembly may go behind the face of the re¬ 
turns and exercise Judicial powers to deter¬ 
mine the legal votes before the winner is 
declared according to the face of the returns, 
is obviously untenable. 

6. The action of the Joint assembly direct¬ 
ing the speaker to make no declaration with 
reference to the office of Governor is con¬ 
trary to the affirmative duty placed upon him 
by section 3, and Is void. In our Govern¬ 
ment the origin of all political power is 
vested In and derived from the people; It is a 
government of laws, not of men. 

Seven days later occurred the inau¬ 
guration of the Governor, after a delay 
of 44 days. A legal contest was then 
Instituted on March 4 by Mr. McDaniel, 
the recount progressed, and on May 21 
the contest was dismissed by Mr. Mc¬ 
Daniel. In the course of his letter to 
State Senator Donnelly, who was later 
Governor of Missouri, he said: 

1 received Information from varied source* 
that in virtually every precinct of the State 
a large number of votes had been counted 
for my opponent to which 1 was Justly en¬ 
titled, and a large number of additional 
ballots had not been ootmted for either 


us to which I was entitled. These reports 
were “greatly exaggerated." 

I confess freely and frankly that the bal¬ 
lot boxes opened In Missouri in the guber¬ 
natorial contest to date have convinced me 
beyond question of doubt that Gov. Forrest 
C. Donnell was elected. 

In the Star-Times, adjacent to Mr. 
McDanlels's letter, is a photograph of 
Mr. Hulen carrying a brief case. Below 
the pictui’e are these words: 

Frequent sight in legislative halls was C. 
Marlon Hulen. above, chairman of the Demo¬ 
cratic State Committee, with the brief case 
[indicated by arrow] that he said contained 
evidence that would make Lawrence Mc¬ 
Daniel Governor. But the evidence never 
showed up. 

The Post-Dispatch article of the 21st 
of May contained the following state¬ 
ment: 

McDaniel’s decision had been expected for 
at least 2 weeks, the recount of ballots hav¬ 
ing consistently shown gains by Donnell 
above the official count os reported by elec¬ 
tion officials to the secretary of state, 
which showed that Donnell had a plurality 
of 3,613 In the State. A recount of about 
half the 1.820.000 ballots in the election had 
Increased Donnell’s plurality to about 7,000, 
and there was nothing to indicate that Mc¬ 
Daniel would show any gains in the re¬ 
mainder. 

The Indications were that final official re¬ 
turns would show Donnell’s plurality to 
have been nearly 10,000. 

This was May 21; but in the meantime 
something very significant occurred. On 
April 1,1941. 5 weeks after the inaugura¬ 
tion of a new Governor, and 6 weeks af¬ 
ter the decision of the Supreme Court, 
there occurred a city election in the city 
of St. Louis, and William Dee Becker, 
Republican, defeated Bernard Dickmann 
by a plurality of 35,684, whereas 4 years 
previously Mr. Dickmann had been 
elected by a plurality of 48,170. In 
November 1940, Mr. Roosevelt had car¬ 
ried the city of St. Louis by 65,173 plu¬ 
rality. So we find this reverse in the 
situation, the Republicans carrying the 
city by 35,000 in the April election, after 
all these happenings, whereas 4 years 
before Dickmann, a Democrat, had car¬ 
ried it by 48,000. 

Mr. Hannegan continued a.'; city chair¬ 
man until February 10, 1942. Then he 
resigned as city chairman. Early in 1942 
Senator Clark and Senator Truman 
recommended that the President approve 
Mr. Hannegan as Collector of Internal 
Revenue. 

Then came the edition of the Post- 
Dispatch of which I spoke, of March 9, 
1942, with the headline: 

Ex-boss Hannegan, who conspired to “steal" 
the governorship, now Is to be rewarded by 
the President with a $7,000-a-year Job. 

There were long articles, cartoons, pic¬ 
tures, and various statements, showing 
the "Ghost Voters Club", and quoting At¬ 
torney General Roy McKittrlck at the 
DeSoto Hotel meeting on November 13, 
1940, when he said: 

One thing you fellows In St. Louis shnuldL 
consider carefully. If you go Into this, you 
will be the ones under the gun. You city 
felloifvs have a city election In the spring—* 

They certainly did— 
while we country boys will have 2 years to 
get over it before we have an election. 
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I shall ask unanimous consent that 
this entire document be printed in the 
Record later in my remarks. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, does that 
Include the cartoons? 

Mr. DONNELL. Not the cartoons. 1 
can describe the cartoons. They show 
Mr. Hannegan with the label ^'Hannegan 
for collector/’ being pulled out of the 
governorship steal, and there are various 
pictures. 

The PRESIDINa OFFICER. Without 
objection, the matter referred to may be 
printed as requested. 

Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, I wish 
to call attention very briefly to certain 
Important comments from citizens of St. 
Louis, under the heading **Wliat St. 
Louisans think of Job for Hannegan.** 

Herewith are the replies of St. Louisans 
who were asked by the Post'Dlspatch to 
comment on the Missouri Senators'— 

Senators Truman and Clark— 

•election of Robert E. Hannegan for Presi¬ 
dential appointment as collector of Internal 
revenue at St. Louis. 

Former Oovernor Henry 8. Caulfield, now 
director of public welfare of St. Louis: 

"I agree with your courageous editorial 
against the appointment of Hannegan. In 
this dread time when mexi and women are 
striving for national unity and for faith that 
our President is a leader raised by patriotism 
high above partisan politics, it would be a 
distinct let down, a ^evous shock, for him 
to make this sordid machine appointment. 

“The people’s opinion of the Dlckmann- 
Rannegan machine was registered at the last 
election. To make this appointment would 
flout the people and array the President on 
the Bide against good government. The 
Post-Dlspatch is rendering a valiant service 
in bringing the truth home to him." 

Mrs. George Gellborn. former president of 
the League of Women Voters: 

“The Post-Dispatch editorial on the 
Hannegan appointment throws the flood¬ 
light on a sorry situation long recognized by 
some of us. the people. 'Find a Job for the 
man.’ say Missouri's Senators, following the 
outdated patronage system. So they nom¬ 
inate Mr. Hannegan for the position of col¬ 
lector of internal revenue. But we the peo¬ 
ple voted against Mr. Hannegan and patron¬ 
age last September 16, when we passed the 
civil-service amendment to the St. Louis 
charter. The people voted for merit, the 
people voted to find the man for the job, not 
the job for the man. Too bad that the merit 
system in the Federal clvU service does not 
apply to the purely administrative post of 
collector of internal revenue. Too bad that 
such posts are dependent on Senate confirm¬ 
ation. Too bad that for reasons we can 
only surmise Missouri’s Senators have found 
ft expedient to nominate Mr. Hannegan. 
Perhaps they need to hear more from us, the 
people, who are fighting to preserve de¬ 
mocracy on every front, including the home 
front. Perhaps the President will Invite 
Senators Clark and Truman to withdraw the 
nomination of Mr. Hannegan, or, better yet, 
perhaps Mr. Hannegan will withdraw him¬ 
self." 

J. A. McClain, dean of the law school, 
Washington University: 

''Appointments to the position of Internal 
Revenue Collector, as has been true of other 
Important Federal posts, have traditionally 
been treated by Democrats and Republicans 
alike as political plums. Little else can be 
expected ao long as the patronage system 
remaine entrenched in Federal, State, and 
local Government. The basic fault, as the 
Post-Dispatch has repeatedly emphasized, lies 
in our falUtre to insist that merit and ability 
to do the Job constitutes the sole considera¬ 


tion. This basic handicap is one of the 
greatest threats to ths survival of dsmocrscy.** 

George R. Throop, chancellor of Wash¬ 
ington University, which is one of the 
largest educational institutions in the 
State, the one of which former Oov. 
Herbert S. Hadley once was chancellor, 
is quoted as follows: 

I agree completely with statement con¬ 
tained in your telegram regarding appoint¬ 
ment of Robert E. Hannegan. (The tele¬ 
gram sent to Dr. Throop contained excerpts 
from a Post-Dispatch editorial published 
Sunday. This editorial Is reprinted today on 
the editorial page.) 

Dr. R. Emmett Kane—one of the lead¬ 
ing Democrats of St. Louis, I think—is 
quoted as follows: 

I am in complete agreement with the efforts 
of the Poet-Dispatch to prevent the appoint¬ 
ment of Hannegan to the collector’s post. 
Supporters of good government defeated the 
political machine which bore his name and 
which was directed by him. Good govern¬ 
ment now demands that neither he nor 
Dickmann be rewarded by lucrative appoin¬ 
tive offlees after their repudiation by their 
fellow townsmen. 

I may say that Mr. Dickmann is now 
the postmaster of St. Louis. 

I quote further from the article: 

Truman and Clark will hang a millstone 
about the neck of their p.my in St. Louis if 
they force this appointment. All of these 
men should be grateful to the party which 
has done so much for them. They should 
not crucify it. 

Rabbi F. M. Isserman, Temple Israel, 
Is quoted as follows: 

Hannegan's political leadership has been 
repudiated by the voters of the Democratic 
Party. To appoint him now to high public 
oAoe would be to flout public opinion. The 
coilectorshlp of Internal Revenue should be 
filled by a znan who holds the confidence and 
respect of the community. It should not be 
a political plum handed out to repay political 
favors. When Senators recommend repu¬ 
diated political leaders for high office they 
place personal Interest above public welfare 
and their recommendations should be 
ignored. 1 hope that President Roosevelt 
will recognize that the citizens of this area 
disapprove of Mr. Hannegan's appointment. 

Mrs. George Roudebush, president of 
the League of Women Voters, 1$ quoted 
as follows: 

Wholeheartedly concur in opposing Han- 
negan’s appointment. Now, when Govern¬ 
ment Is extending in many directions, it Is 
more than ever necessary that its functions 
be administered honestly and efficiently. No 
man under whose dictatorship a political 
machine seized and dispensed spoils with 
utter disregard for conuntmlty welfare can 
be considered fit to fill an office for which 
the prime requisite Is honest concern that 
the public be honestly served. It is deplor¬ 
able that this type of administrative post 
remains outside civil service and thus a 
party plum. Zf Senators OVuman and Clark 
continue to support Hannegan, they wiU 
flout the Judgment of thousands of 8t. Louis 
voters. 

There are three short paragraphs 
more. One is a quotation of a state¬ 
ment by Mrs. Luella B. Bayman, a for¬ 
mer member of the 8t. Louis Housing 
Authority: 

The pending appointment of a new In¬ 
ternal-revenue collector at St. Louis would 


seem to furnish definite proof of the im¬ 
portance of inclufUns this responslMs public 
office under the Federal merit system in 
preference to the present patronage method 
of appointment by favor. The fltnees of the 
individual fqr the Job is \mquestlonably*tbe 
all-important point and should be ths de¬ 
termining factor In selecting the new ap¬ 
pointee, regardless of political services or 
affiliation. 

Mrs. Jerome E. Cook, author of Boot 
Hill Doctor and other novels, is quoted as 
follows: 

Now as never before we, the people, need 
to have confidence in our officials, above all 
in their loyalty to public welfare. 1 believe 
the Post-Dispatch la correct in declaring 
that a man whose record the voters have 
indignantly repudiated should not be re¬ 
warded by a valuable appointment. Sen¬ 
ators Clark and Truman must be reminded 
of the indignation of their fellow Missou¬ 
rians. We want a man recommended be¬ 
cause of his record, not despite it. To do 
otherwise is to damage public faith. 

Finally, Mrs. Virgil Lewis, a leader in 
civic affairs and defense activities, and 
she 1$ so described in the article, is quoted 
as follows: 

St. Louis citizens in the April election 
clearly demonstrated that they believed In 
the doctrine of party responsibility. If 
Senators Clark and Truman fail to recog¬ 
nise what a political liability the appoint¬ 
ment of Mr. Hannegan would be to the Demo¬ 
cratic Party, they appear to be very unimagi¬ 
native traders of political commodities. But 
the public cannot evade Ita responsibility for 
such a situation by raging against it or even 
voting against It at Intervals. So long as we 
retain the antiquated sjwtem of requiring the 
President to appoint hundreds of adminis¬ 
trative officials, such as United States mar¬ 
shals, collectors of customs, and collectors 
of Internal revenue, subject to confirmation 
by the Senate, we turn these jobs over to the 
spoilsmen. 

Mr. President, I have already obtained 
unanimous consent to have the article 
printed in the Record, and 1 desire to 
have it printed including the excerpts 
from statements made by various citi¬ 
zens. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. May- 
BANK in the chair). Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

(The article is as follows:) 

Ex-Boss Hamncoan, Who Conspibxd To 
“Stxal" the Oovxrnorshzp, Now Is To Be 
Rbwaboed by the PsEsmEMT With a $7,000- 
a-Tbae Job—Appointment as Collector or 

iNTEBNAL REVENUE SLATED To Oo TO SENATE 
FOB CONTIEMATZON THIS WEEK—SPONSORED 

by Bennett Clark. Who Also Was xn on 
THE “Deal"—Anothee Example or the 
Political Hand-out as Result or Pressure 
TO Serve Party and Keep Machine In¬ 
tact—Again the Story or the Governor¬ 
ship Steal and the Important Part Han¬ 
negan Played zn It—How the People 
Kicked Dickmann Out—^H ow the Presi¬ 
dent Is About to Put Hannegan In 

(By Curtis A. Betts) 

One of the curious inoonsistenoles of life 
In democratic America is the blind and un¬ 
reasoning loyalty to party which so frequently 
takes precedence over loyalty to the public 
interest and, In many instances, loyalty to 
public decency. 

Hoary tradition dictates that the rich po¬ 
litical plums sbaU go to those who have 
served the party, regardless of any question 
of service to the public. The politlolan whom 
a Senator endorses, a President must appoint 
and the Senate conflrtfl. Simply because of 
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that cufitom, Kobert E. Hannegan, retiring 
chairman oX the St. Louia Democratic City 
Committee and partner In the scuttled Dick- 
mann-Hannegnn machine. Is about to be re¬ 
warded this week with the $7,000 Job of 
United States Collector of Internal Revenue 
In St. Louis. 

Former Mayor Bernard P. Dlckmann, senior 
partner In the Ill-starred venture into the 
realm of “big time” politics, Is In political 
oblivion, defeated for a third term a year ago 
by a majority of 35,684, a crushing repudia¬ 
tion by an electorate which 4 years before had 
chose him for the city’s highest of&ce by a 
majority of 48,170. 

The organization headed by Dlckmann and 
his sidekick. Hannegan, was wrecked by po¬ 
litical greed and unconscionable grasping for 
power. It Is floundering and helpless. It is 
unable even to r.gree upon a new chairman 
who has the confidence of the party members 
and is capable of rescuing it from the chaos 
into which it has been tumbled. 

HANNEGAN TOOK THE FIRST OVERT STEP 

But Hannegan is to be rewarded for past 
services He was an active participant—In¬ 
deed, he took the first overt step—in the dis¬ 
graceful attempt to "steal” the governorship 
for Lawrence McDaniel, a machine cohort. 
He was loyal to United States Senator Ben¬ 
nett Champ Clark and to United States Sen¬ 
ator Harry S. Truman. His organization had 
been faithful, as politician.s view faith, and 
had delivered votes for them when they 
needed votes. So. regardless of public protest 
and public revulsion, the two Senators from 
Missouri arc determined to pay their debt to 
him. 

The political history of St. Louis was a 
sorry one during the 8 years of the Dlckmann- 
Hannegan machine rule. Immediately after 
Dickmann’s first election in 1933, there devel¬ 
oped a step-by-step progress toward the 
building of a machine to rival that of Boss 
Tom Pendergast of Kansas City, whose de¬ 
bauchery of the ballot and of public officials 
led to his downfall and his incarceration in 
the penitentiary. 

Even before the colossal blunder of the at¬ 
tempted governorship steal, the public had 
begun to grow restless under the threat of a 
machine designed to be more powerful even 
than Pendergast's. It had seen the machine 
under Ilannegan’s chairmanship Invade the 
sanctity of the Judiciary, it had seen the ma¬ 
chine knife good candidates and place its 
tools on the circuit bench. It had known of 
the heavy padding of election registration 
lists. 

But it was not until the machine’s effort 
In 1940 to place In the Governor’s office Law¬ 
rence McDaniel, the Dickmann-Hannegan 
candidate, through a sordid use of political 
might—the Democratic control of the leg¬ 
islature—that it so far overstepped the 
bounds of even political decency as to bring 
down upon It the overwhelming wrath of 
the voters. The voters defeated Dlckmann 
for rcelectlon by a majority almost as large 
as that by which they had elected him 4 
years before, and by defeating him mode 
certain that Hannegan could no longer head 
the party organization in St. Louis. They 
declared as vociferously as they could that 
they wanted no more of Dlckmann, and no 
more of Hannegan, In position of public au¬ 
thority. 

MACHINE LEADERS LOOKXNG AFTER SELVES 

Until Its foray into State politics, the ma¬ 
chine seemingly had a strangle hold on St. 
Louis. But it was not satisfied with that. 
Power breeds a desire for more power, and 
with the collapse of Pendergast the St. Louis 
politicians thought they saw the opening 
for control of Jefferson City and of the State, 
as well as St. Louis. To get that control, the 
machine must have Its man In the Governor’s 
chair. Studying the list of availables, it de¬ 
cided upon McDaniel, who was Diokmann’s 
appointee as city exclM comxnlssioneri and 


who seemed to fill the bosses’ requirements 
In every respect. 

Dlckmann and Senator Clark did not agree 
on an candidate in the early negotiations. 
Clark preferring Dan M. Nee, United States 
Collector of Internal Revenue in Kansas City. 
But when trial balloons failed to show that 
Nee had the desired following, Clark with¬ 
held the go-ahead sign for Nee, and Joined 
with Dlckmann in the support of McDaniel. 

McDaniel’s candidacy proved a dud. Al¬ 
though President Roosevelt carried the State 
by 87,467. so great was the machine handi¬ 
cap for McDaniel that he lost to his Repub¬ 
lican opponent, Forrest C. Donnell, by the 
slim margin of 3,613 on the official return. 
It was the first ^Ime a Republican Governor 
had been elected in Missouri in 12 years. 

This was a devastating blow to the machine 
leaders. All their plans were wrecked. Loss 
of the governorship meant they were de¬ 
prived of the huge patronage of the Gov¬ 
ernor's office, patronage being a vital neces¬ 
sity for the maintenance of a political ma¬ 
chine, and that they were deprived of the 
many financial favors which flow from a 
Governor to those who serve the party or¬ 
ganization. 

In a desperate situation, they decided upon 
a desperate course. In the forlorn hope of 
saving themselves, they wrecked their party 
organization in city and State, and threw out 
of Jobs in St. Louis many thousand loyal fol¬ 
lowers. The leaders themselves went scurry¬ 
ing to Washington to see what the national 
administration could do for them. Dick- 
mann landed quickly with the Job of Inspec¬ 
tor General in the Office of Civilian Defense, 
but that Job recently was abolished, and ho 
Is again on the waiting list. Recently Mc¬ 
Daniel landed himself a $3,000 Job as parole 
officer of the St. Louis Circuit Court. Hanne¬ 
gan is to be taken care of with the fat office 
of Internal Revenue Collector. The chiefs in 
the machine had ways of loeklng out for 
themselves, but the men and women in the 
ranks are not that fortunate. 

In whose mind first lodged the germ which 
gave birth to the partisan scheme to steal 
the governorship, to prevent Governor Don¬ 
nell from taking office and to install Mc¬ 
Daniel in his stead, has been held a closely 
guarded mystery, but it is known that the 
first overt step was taken November 13, only 
10 days after the State election. 

That first overt step was taken by none 
other than Hannegan. He called a confer¬ 
ence of party leaders in a room in the De Soto 
Hotel for the purpose, as Dlckmann later 
explained it. of “discussing what, if anything, 
should be done about the governorship.” In 
that smoke-filled hide-out gathered Dick- 
mann and Hannegan, Senator Bennett Clark. 
Attorney General Roy McKlttrlck, Secretary 
of State Dwight H. Brown, Chairman Charles 
M. Hay of the St. Louis Board of Election 
Commissioners, Probate Judge Glendy B. Ar¬ 
nold, Chairman C. Marion Hulen of the 
Democratic State committee. State Senator 
Michael Kinney, of St. Louis, and others. 

They discussed the catastrophe which had 
overtaken the machine and they reached a 
decision, not unanimously, but by sufficient 
strength for State Chairman Hulen to pro¬ 
ceed with the approval of the machine. 
Those in attendance never have admitted 
that this discussion was anything more than 
an authorization for Hulen to make an in¬ 
vestigation to determine whether there was 
evidence of fraud and election Irregularities 
which would Justify the institution of a con¬ 
test. But the fact is that from that moment 
the plot to seize control of the Governor’s 
office was in full swing. 

COULD NOT SAT THIT RAD NOT BEEN WARNED 

When the plot failed, with its consequent 
repudiation of Dlckmann and Hannegan. 
they could not say that they had not been 
warned. Sitting in the haze of the curling 
plMt smoke listening mid taking Uttle part 


In the discussion of plans, was Attorney Gen¬ 
eral McKittrick, who Is noted for a political 
sagacity acquired through years of rough and 
tumble campaigning in his native Charlton 
County. The course of many a political con¬ 
ference has been changed by one homely 
comment by McKittrick. 

As the discussion went more and more 
Into detail, McKittrick changed his seat a 
time or two until he was off in a corner al¬ 
most by himself. About all that was to be 
said about the plans had been concluded. 
Hannegan was summing up. when McKit¬ 
trick interrupted and said. 

“One thing you fellows in St. Louis should 
consider carefully. If you go into this you 
will be the ones under the gun. You city 
fellows have a city election in the spring, 
while we country boys will have 2 years to 
get over it before we have an election.” 

'The stage was set, however, and McKlt- 
trick’s warning went unheeded. The politi¬ 
cal mind could easily hold the idea that 
nothing could go wrong with the plans, so 
long as the Democrats controlled both 
branches of the legislature. They would 
simply have the legislature vote McDaniel 
in and DonNell out. and that would be all 
there would be to it. 

And with carrying out of the scheme what 
had the machine in St. Louis to fear in the 
spring election? Would it not control both 
the board of election commissioners and the 
board of police commissioners? What more 
would be needed to reelect Mayor Dlckmann? 

State Chairman Hulen—the front man for 
the State machine—Immediately put Into 
motion the forces necessary, as it was 
thought, to lay the groundwork for carrying 
out the plan, and to get the sorely needed 
support of the entire Democratic organization 
in the State. Ten lawyers were employed to 
gather evidence of “Republican frauds.” 
Democratic Jobholders in St. Louis. Jefferson 
City, and throughout the State began to pour 
in reports. In 6 short weeks Hulen was 
primed. 

At a meeting of the Democratic State 
Committee in Jefferson City December 30. 
Hulen solemnly announced he had sufficient 
evidence to show that McDaniel had been 
elected and that Republican frauds had re¬ 
sulted in McDaniel being counted out. But 
he did not produce an iota of his evidence 
for the committee. He had a bulky brief 
case, which he said contained the evidence, 
and he even loosened one strap of the brief 
case, but be didn’t get it opened. The State 
committee took his word for it and adopted 
a resolution calling for a general and sweep¬ 
ing investigation of the election. 

It also asked that the local Democratic 
committees throughout the State adopt reso¬ 
lution to be addressed to the legislature, 
urging the Investigation. 

hannegan ready and eager for his role 

Hannegan not only was ready but also 
eager for his role in St. Louis. As chairman 
of the Democratic city committee, he called 
the city committee into session Just 4 days 
later, January 3. 1941, at the Jefferson Hotel. 
Again no evidence of fraud was presented, 
but Hannegan explained that the State com¬ 
mittee desired the adoption of a resolution 
which had been prepared in advance. Forty- 
nine of the 66 members of the city committee 
were present and unanimously followed Hau- 
negan’s advice and adopted the resolution. 

The scheme for an investigation, as dis¬ 
tinguished from a contest, was a slick po¬ 
litical trick. It called for a legislative com¬ 
mittee to be controlled by Democrats, which 
would have the power to hear such evidence 
as it wanted to hear and exclude such evi¬ 
dence as it didn’t want to hear, and to 
examine only such ballots as it wanted to 
examine, and to make its report to a Demo* 
•cratio legislature. Its report would be ape, 
proved or rejected, the machine leader$ 
•eemlngly having no fear of a rejection. 
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Of supreme importanoe In the plot waa the 
fact that It would prevent the inauguration 
of Oovomor Donnell on January 13. the date 
fixed In the State Constitution. 

JUST ONE SLIP IN SCHEMING 

There was Just one slip in the scheming. 
The machine did not take into consideration 
tlie Missouri Supreme Court, or if it did. was 
so naive as to think it could count on a sol¬ 
idly Democratic Supreme Court to throw in 
with it. It was the Supreme Court, actii g 
v/itb high Judicial int^rity, which caused 
the collapse of the whole plan. 

If there was any honest doubt In the 
minds of any of the Democratic leaders that 
Governor Donnell had been elected, the 
proper legal course to have followed was for 
McDaniel to file a contest petition with the 
legislature, provision for which is made in 
the Constitution. The Supreme Court so 
held when Donnell Instituted proceedings to 
stop the Illegal investigation. That, how¬ 
ever, was Just what the machine did not 
want. For that would have provided for 
opening all of the ballot boxes, and Donnell 
would have been seated as Governor pend¬ 
ing the outcome. 

The legislature boldly attempted to play 
the part cut out for it by the machine. At a 
stormy all-night session January 11. and 
over the protest of a few Democratic mem¬ 
bers. it adopted the investigation resolu¬ 
tion. There came an almost Instantaneous 
blast of disapproval from throughout the 
State. 

Leading Democrats. Oov. Lloyd C. Stark, 
Congressman John J. Cocrean. State Sen¬ 
ator Allen McReynolds, of Carthage. State 
Senator Michael Kinney, of St. Louis, and 
others, denounced the scheme as illegal, and 
Insisted that the only legal course would he 
to follow the Constitution with a strai^t- 
out contest, seat the Governor, and proceed 
in an orderly manner. 

FOUE WEEE BTXANGSLT SILENT 

Strangely silent were Senator Clark. Sena¬ 
tor Truman, Mayor Dickmann, and the city 
chairman. Hannegan. None had even a sug¬ 
gestion of criticism of the scheme. They 
were mute, awaiting results. 

Four days after the resolution was adopted 
by the legislature and the aroused fury of 
Democrats as well as Republicans over the 
attempted steal had become evident, Hanne¬ 
gan Issued a statement advocating the count¬ 
ing of all ballots but persisting in demand¬ 
ing a partisan inquiry and decision. 

Governor Stark said: **A11 the able consti¬ 
tutional lawyers 1 have talked with agree 
that the duly elected Governor (Donnell, the 
Republican) should be seated as required by 
the constitution, and the contest, if any, 
then be carried out according to the Con¬ 
stitution.*’ 

Congressman Cochean said: *'Unless the 
Will of the people is carried out there will be 
a break-down in our form of government." 

State Senator McReynolds said: *Tt is the 
duty of the majority (the Democrats in 
the legislature) to observe the exact language 
of the constitution." 

State Senator Kinney said: "We should 
follow the Governor’s advice and proceed 
in an orderly constitutional way." 

Clark. Truman, and Dickmann said noth¬ 
ing. Hannegan continued to stand for a 
narrow, partisan decision. 

Governor Stark on January 16 threw the 
machine leaders into a state of consterna¬ 
tion by the imprecedented action of vetoing 
the "Investigation” resolution passed by the 
leg^elature. No governor ever before had ea- 
Toieed the power of veto over a legislative 
reeolution. The machine leaders and the 
legielattve leaders who had been charged with 
the spadework of carrying out the machine 
orders were thunderstruck. 

DOING AWAT 

Governor Stark’s veto message terrorlxed 
the machine leaders, and they began to edge 


away from an appearance of participation 
In the scheme. They began to Itch and 
squirm, and. looking forward to the city elec¬ 
tion in St. Louis. In which Dickmann waa 
a candidate for mayor for the third time, 
they began to seek a way to calm the tumult. 

It became common talk In St. Louis and 
through the State that the governorship 
contest would mean Mayor Dickmann's de¬ 
feat. The machine leaders recalled, but alas 
too late, the words of homely wisdom uttered 
by Attorney General McKittrlck 3 months 
earlier in the smoke haze of the DeSoto 
Hotel hideout. "You city fellows have a city 
election in the spring, while we country boys 
will have 2 years to get over It before we have 
an election." 

Governor Stark said in his veto message: 

"Leaving out of ac(K>unt any discussion of 
the constitutional problem, which Is now out 
of my hands (it had been taken to the Su¬ 
preme Court by Donnell) . I am of the opin¬ 
ion that the principles of good government 
and fair play dictate that the candidate 
(Donnell, the Republican) receiving the 
highest number of votes in the returns pub¬ 
lished by the secretary of state should be 
seated, and the contest proceed in a legal 
and proper manner." 

CLASS BBEAKS SILENCE 

Senator Clark in Washington finally broke 
his silence after the State was aroused to 
fever heat. The mayoralty election was then 
only 10 weeks off. He spoke, but vaguely, 
and in generalities: *T certainly think that 
under no circumstances should the contest 
on the governorship be made in a partisan 
manner. Just because the Democrats have 
a majority in the legislature Is no reason for 
throwing Donnell out. On the other hand, 
If McDaniel was elected, he should be seated. 
As to the legal aspecte of the case. I must 
decline to give an offhand opinion." 

However. State Senator McReynolds. a 
lawyer of recognized ability, bad not hesi¬ 
tated to express the legal (pinion that the 
course being pursued was illegal. Governor 
Stark, acting on legal advice, had not hesi¬ 
tated to declare It Ulegai. The supreme 
court, deciding the case, specifically held 
that it was Illegal. 

The wishy-washy statements by the ma¬ 
chine leaders and Senator Clark served to 
Increase the public clamor for fairness, but 
the party leaders held their ground, continu¬ 
ing their plans, if not with the same degree 
of openness, to carry out the original scheme, 
but stopped for the time being by the sur 
preme court, to which Donnell bad ap¬ 
pealed. The supreme court, in accepting Jur¬ 
isdiction of the case, had directed that all 
proceedings he held up until its final de¬ 
cision. 

By the latter part of January, whUe the 
■upreme court was considering the issue, the 
first noticeable evidence that the machine 
leaders were thoroughly scared of the effect 
of the contest on Dickmann’s chance for re- 
election appeared in Jefferson City. St. Louis 
members of the legislature who, with the 
CEception of Senator Kinney from the begin¬ 
ning and Senator Clinton T. Wateon later, 
began to soften in their support and showed 
signs of abandoning the stand they had 
taken. One of them said, "To hell with the 
governorship if this thing’s going to beat 
Barney." 

AKOTREB HOTEL MEETINO 

The real break came late In January when 
State Senator L. N. Searcy, of Eminence, 
chairman of the "investigating" committee, 
was summoned to another hotel conference 
In St. Louis. It waa held at the Coronado 
Hotel. In addition to Searcy, one or two 
other members of the legislative committee 
were there to meet Hannegan and some of 
his St. liouis machine cohorts, Hannegan 
by that time had become convinced th^t the 
fight was endangermg Dickmann and he 
Imew that Dickmann'k defeat would mean 


the Immediate collapse of the machine on 
which they had eo laboriously toiled for 
8 years. 

At the Coronado Hotel conference, Hanne¬ 
gan sought to abandon the governorship 
■teal, advising Searcy that nothing more 
should be done to carry out the detailer plans 
of the original cabal, that the "Investigation" 
should be halted, that Governor Donnell 
should be seated. 

But those who had been charged with the 
legislative responsibility at Jefferson City 
were in no mood to quit. Whatever their 
doubts in the beginning, they had gone so 
far that they were not willing to backtrack. 
Senator Searcy returned to the capital deter¬ 
mined to recklessly brazen it through. 

However, be was not given the opportunity. 
The supreme court decided the matter for 
him. On February 10 the court ordered that 
Governor Donnell be seated, bolding that 
a "contest" imder the Constitution was the 
proper mode of procedure. 

The supreme court left the schemers only 
the toehold for starting all over again with 
a legal contest. Governor Donnell was In¬ 
augurated February 28. and shortly after- 
v;ard a contest petition was filed by Mc¬ 
Daniel with only the half-hearted support of 
the machine and the legislative leaders most 
active in the original proceeding. The 
schemers really had no hope of sustaining a 
contest, but a recount of the ballots was 
begun. As the returns came in it was evl- 
^dent that If there bad been frauds and ir¬ 
regularities they had been in McDaniel's 
favor rather than Donnell’s. The Indica¬ 
tions soon were that a completed recount 
would show that Donnell had been elected 
by a majority in excess of 10,000, Instead of 
the 3,813 shown by the original returns. 

Even in the face of this situation, it was 
not until May 21 that McDaniel abandoned 
hope that through some quirk of fate the 
cards would fall his way. although long be¬ 
fore that the originators of the plot had 
lobt interest in It. For Dickmann had been 
defeated for reelection in the April election. 
The Republicans had control of the city hall. 
Nearly all the 8t. Louis machine Democrats 
were out of Jobs, and there was no rift in 
the clouds for the Democrats in the contest. 
So on May 21. McDaniel asked the liOgisla- 
ture to dismiss his contest, which, he said, 
be had instituted "with the highest mo¬ 
tives." and "with the firm conviction that 
I liad in truth and in fact been elected 
Governor." 

So ended the most gigantic attempted polit¬ 
ical steal in the history of the State. Dick- 
znann and Hannegan became Job hunters 
instead of job dispensers. What its effect 
will be on Senator Clabx when he seeks 
reelection 2 years hence Is for disclosure lu 
the still somewhat remote future. As for 
the immediate future. It seems reasonably 
certain that while the people kicked Dick¬ 
mann out, the President and the Democratic 
majority in the United States Senate are 
about to put Hannegan in. 

What St. Louisans Thinx or Job fob 
Hannegan 

Former Gov. Henry B. Caulfield, now di¬ 
rector of public welfare of St. Louis: 

"I agree with your courageous editorial 
against the appointment of Hannegan. In 
this dread time when men and women ore 
striving for national unity and for faith 
that our President is a leader raised by 
patriotism high above partisan politics, it 
would be a distinct let-down, a grievous 
shock, for him to make this sordid machine 
appointment. The people's opinion of the 
Dlckmaxm-Hannegan machine was registered 
at the last election, to make this appoint¬ 
ment would flout the pepple and array the 
President on the side against good govern¬ 
ment. The Poet-Diepatch Is rendering a 
valiant service in bringing the truth home to 
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&Sr8. George Oellhorn, former president of 
the League of Women Voters: 

“The Post-Dispatch editorial on the Han- 
negan appointment throws the floodlight 
on a sorry situation long recognized hy 
Bome of us, the people. 'Find a Job for the 
man/ say Missouri’s Senators, following the 
outdated patronage system. So they nomi¬ 
nate Mr. Hannegan for the position of col¬ 
lector of internal revenue. But we the 
people voted against Mr. Hannegan and pa¬ 
tronage last September 16, when we passed 
the civil-service amendment to the St. Louis 
Charter. The people voted for merit, the 
people voted to find the man for the Job, 
not the Job for the man. Too bad that the 
merit system in the Federal civil service 
does not apply to the purely administrative 
post of collector of Internal revenue. Too 
bad that such posts are dependent on Senate 
cinflrmation. Too bed that for reasons we 
can only surmise Missouri’s Senators have 
found it expedient to nominate Mr. Hanne¬ 
gan Perhaps they need to hear from us 
the people, who are fighting to preserve de¬ 
mocracy on every front. Including the home 
front. Perhaps the President will invite 
Senators Clark and Truman to withdraw 
the nomination of Mr. Hannegan. or, better 
yet, perhaps Mr. Hannegan will withdraw 
himself.’’ 

J. A. McClain, dean of the Law School, 
Washington University: 

“Appointments to the position of Internal 
Revenue Collector, os has been true of other 
important Federal posts, have traditionally 
been treated by Democrats and Republicans 
alike as political plums. Little else can 
be expected so long as the patronage sys¬ 
tem remains entrenched in Federal, State, 
and local government. The basic fault, as the 
Post-Dispatch has repeatedly emphasized, 
lies in our failure to Insist that merit and 
ability to do the Job constitute the sole con¬ 
sideration. This basic handicap is one of 
the greatest threats to the survival of dc- 
mccracy." 

George R. Throop, chancellor of Washing¬ 
ton University: 

“I agree completely with statement con¬ 
tained in your telegram regarding appoint¬ 
ment of Robert E. Hannegan,’’ (The telegram 
sent to Dr. Throop contained excerpts from 
a Post-Dispatch editorial published Sunday. 
This editorial is reprinted today on the edi¬ 
torial page.) 

Dr. R. Emmet Kane: 

“I am In complete agreement with the ef¬ 
forts of the Post-Dispatch to prevent the 
appointment of Hannegan to the collector’s 
post. Supporters of good government de¬ 
feated the political machine which bore his 
name and which was directed by him. Good 
government now demands that neither he 
nor Dickmann be rewarded by lucrative ap¬ 
pointive offices after their repudiation by 
their fellow townsmen. Truman and Clark 
will hang a millstone about the neck of their 
party in St. Louis if they force this appoint¬ 
ment. All of these men should be grateful 
to the party which has done so much for 
them. They should not crucify It.” 

Rabbi F. M. Isserman, Temple Israel: 

“Hannegan’s political leadership has been 
repudiated by the voters of the Democratic 
Party. To appoint him now to high public 
office would be to flout public opinion. The 
collectorship of Internal revenue should be 
filled by a man who holds the confidence 
and respect of the community. It should 
not be a political plum handed out to repay 
political favors. When Senators recommend 
repudiated political leaders for high office 
they place personal Interest above public wel¬ 
fare and their recommendations should be 
ignored. X hope that President Roosevelt will 
recognize that the citizens of this area dis¬ 
approve Qf Mr. Hannegan's appointment.” 

Bfrs. George Roudebush, president of the 
League of Women Voters; 


“Wholeheartedly concur In opposing 
Hannegan appointment. Now, when Gov¬ 
ernment is extending in many directions, it 
is more than ever necessary that its functions 
be administered honestlr and efficiently. No 
man under whose dictatorship a political ma¬ 
chine seized and dispensed spoils with utter 
disregard lor community welfare can be con¬ 
sidered fit to fill an office for which the prime 
requisite is honest concern that the public be 
honestly served. It is deplorable that this 
type o: administrative post remains outside 
civil service and thus a party plum. If Sen¬ 
ators ’Truman and Clark continue to support 
Hannegan, they will flout the Judgment of 
thousands of St. Louis voters.” 

Mrs. Luella B. Sayman, former member, 
St. Louis Housing Authority: 

“The pending appointment of a new in¬ 
ternal revenue collector at St. Louis would 
seem to furnish definite proof of the Im¬ 
portance of Including this responsible public 
office under the Federal merit system In pref¬ 
erence to the present patronage method of 
appointment by favor. The fitness of the In¬ 
dividual for the Job is unquestionably the 
all-important point and should be the deter¬ 
mining factor In selecting the new appointee, 
re^ irdlcss o* political services or affiliation.” 

Fannie Cook (Mrs. Jerome E. Cook), au¬ 
thor of Boot Heel Doctor and other novels: 

“Now as never before we, the people, need 
to have confidence in our officials, above all 
In their loyalty to public welfare. I believe 
the Post-Dispatch Is correct in declaring that 
a man whose record the voters have Indig¬ 
nantly repudiated should not be rewarded by 
a valuable appointment. Senators Clark and 
Truman must be reminded of the Indignation 
of their fellow Missourians. We want a man 
recommended because of his record, not 
despite it. To do otherwise is to damage 
public faith." 

Mrs. Virgil Lewis, a leader in civic affairs 
and defense activities: 

“St. Louis citizens in the April election 
clearly demonstrated that they believed in 
the doctrine of party responsibility. If Sen¬ 
ators Clark and ’Truman fail to recognize 
what a political liability the appointment of 
Mr. Hannegan would be to the Democratic 
Party, they appear to be very unimaginative 
traders of political commodities. But the 
public cannot evade its responsibility for 
such a situation by raging against it or even 
voting against it at intervals. So long as wo 
retain the antiquated system of requiring 
the President to appoint hundreds of admin¬ 
istrative officials, such as United States mar¬ 
shals, collectors of customs and collectors of 
internal revenue, subject to confirmation by 
thi Senate, we turn these Jobs over to the 
spoilsmen.” 

Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, In 
reference to the fact that the appoint¬ 
ment of Mr. Hannegan was suggested 
by Messrs. Clark and Truman, who an¬ 
nounced their support of Mr. Hannegan 
in the early part of 1942,1 desire to quote 
from the Appendix of the Congressional 
Record, volume 88. part 8, at page A1147, 
at which appear the remarks of Mr. 
Walter C. Ploeser, a Member of the 
House of Representatives, who at that 
time obtained consent to have printed 
in the Record an editorial appearing in 
the St. Louis Globe-Democrat. At that 
time he said: 

Mr. Speaker, on Friday, March 13,1 caUed 
to the attention of the House the grave re¬ 
sentment which continues to grow In St. 
Louis and Bt. Louis County, Mo., against the 
avowed intention to secure the appointment 
of discredited machine boss, Robert S. Han¬ 
negan, to the post of collector of internal 
revenue. 

Public sentiment continues to mount into 
an overwhelming wave of pubUo indignation. 
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It is Signified by the pointed editorial In the 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat of March 19, 1942, 
which I am extending into the Record. As 
the Globe-Democrat again Joins in a renewal 
of the fight for public decency in public places 
the great metropolitan press, constituting 
three outstanding newspapers, becomes 
unanimous in their opposition to this in¬ 
trusion on public confidence. 

Then follows the editorial, which was 
published in the St. Louis Globe-Dcmo- 
crat of March 19, 1942. I wish the Sen¬ 
ate to listen to this: It reads as follows: 

SMASH THE HANNEGAN APPOINTMENT 

Senators Clark and ’Truman have recom¬ 
mended the President appoint Robert E. 
Hannegan, discredited boss of a discredited 
political machine, to the office of internal- 
revenue collector in St. Louis. Such an ap¬ 
pointment would be In wanton disregard of 
public sentiment. It would be a disgraceful 
example of plum passing. It would reward 
a party henchman whose record Is inex¬ 
tricably linked with the brazen attempt to 
steal the governorship of Missouri. 

In opposing Hannegan for the collector- 
ship, there Is no implication that his per¬ 
sonal Integrity is not of the highest. His 
private and legal reputaton, as far as w© 
know, is as spotless as Caesar’s wife. His 
political reputation is a much different story. 

The issue Is Hannegan, the former chair¬ 
man of the city Democratic committee, the 
chieftain with ex-Mayor Dickmann, of the 
local machine, that dominated politics here 
for 8 years. The issue is Hannegan. the or¬ 
ganization wheclhorse who wielded a boss 
regime as powerful in Its own bailiwick as 
the late Pendergast Juggernaut in Kansas 
City. 

The Issue, most specifically, is Hannegan, 
who, with Mayor Dickmann. sat in on the 
conference that started the nefarious scheme 
to hijack the governorship from Forrest C. 
Donnell. Whether Hannegan actually coun¬ 
seled the partisan Investigation by the Dem¬ 
ocrat-controlled assembly may be debatable. 
That he later backed the plan by calling for 
his committee’s approval, that he gave tacit 
consent to the whole proceeding, cannot be 
questioned. 

If Hannegan and Dickman had withdrawn 
support from the plot to strong-arm the gov¬ 
ernorship and seat their own candidate, Law¬ 
rence McDaniel, the whole vicious stratagem 
would have collapsed. They “went along.” 
That Is the most charitable view possible. It 
Is much more likely they were silent leaders 
in the plan. 

The Dickmann administration was rolled 
out of office last April by a stunning defeat— 
a majority of 35,684 votes against it. Four 
years previously Mr, Dickmann was elected by 
a majority of 48,170. Without a ghost of 
doubt, the paramount reason for the ma¬ 
chine’s crushing rejection was the conspiracy 
against the governorship, ultimately scotched 
by the State supreme court. 

The public of St. Louis has repudiated the 
Democratic machine. Hannegan was an In¬ 
tegral part of that machine, one of its two 
bosses. It becomes no less than an insult to 
the city’s electorate for Missouri's two Sen¬ 
ators to attempt hoisting him onto the Fed¬ 
eral pay roll in a $7,000 consolation coup. If 
this is what is called political loyalty, we 
have no stomach for It. 

Obviously, were Hannegan to be made col¬ 
lector, it could hardly he called a move to 
resuscitate the machine. Federal service la 
under a pretty strict merit system. But St. 
Louis has a healthy intolerance for a political 
credo that damns public opinion and dishes 
out rewards to discarded machine bosses. 

Senate Clark and Senator Truman had 
better reconsider their Hannegan recommen¬ 
dation. If they don’t, we urge the President 
to ignore senatorial privilege and smash the 
attempt to secure Hannegan’s appointment. 
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Hls appointment was made. He was 
nominated on May 4. 1942. and the ap* 
pointment was reported favorably on May 
5. I do not know whether a meeting of 
the committee was held; but he was nom* 
inated on one day. reported favorably on 
the next day. and confirmed by unani¬ 
mous consent on May 6' There was no 
yea and nay vote. Mr. Clark of Mis¬ 
souri addressed the Senate, urged con¬ 
firmation of Mr. Hannegan's nomination 
despite the statement which had been 
made in the St. Louis-Post-Dispatch. I 
have not read his statement fully. I had 
better not say whether he comments on 
the Globe Democrat. 

In 1943 Mr. Hannegan was appointed 
to be Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 
On October 4 the nomination was referred 
to the committee. On October 5 it was 
reported favorably, and on October 6 it 
was unanimously confirmed. On motion 
by Mr. Clark of Missouri, and unani¬ 
mously agreed to. it was ordered that the 
President of the United States be noti¬ 
fied of the confirmation, and on October 
7 Mr. Hannegan took office as Commis¬ 
sioner of Internal Revenue. On Janu¬ 
ary 22. 1944. he was made chairman of 
the Democratic National Committee. 

Mr. President, before completing my 
remarks I desire to make a very brief re¬ 
capitulation of the points which I think 
are unanswerable that the Senate is en¬ 
titled to have this nomination recom¬ 
mitted to the committee. If any other 
Senator desires to be heard while I hold 
the fioor, I shall, with pleasure, yield to 
him. (After a short pause.) I assume 
that no other Senator desires to be heard. 

For the following reasons there should 
be granted by this body, by unanimous 
consent, an order recommitting the 
nomination of Mr. Hannegan to be Post¬ 
master General to the Committee on 
Post Offices and Post Roads: First, be¬ 
cause the nomination was not presented 
at a meeting of the committee; second, 
there is no urgency which would prevent 
holding hearings on the matter; and 
third, the Importance of filling this Cab¬ 
inet office with a proper person. Con¬ 
sideration should be given to the fact 
that the office is a Cabinet office. Con¬ 
sideration should also be given to the 
volume of business which the Post Office 
Department transacts, the number of its 
employees, as indicated in peacetime, 
which is the largest of any department 
of the Government; its contractual du¬ 
ties; and the fact that the employees of 
42.000 post offices are under civil service. 
All these facts indicate the Importance of 
the office. 

Next, as I have already indicated, is 
the fact that the Postmaster General is 
generally regarded as one who exercises 
a great deal of influence in the entire 
field of Federal patronage. The next 
reason is that when Postmaster General 
Walker resigned as party chairman he 
gave as hls reason the fact that due to 
the war and the constantly growing 
volume of post-office business, the office 
of Postmaster General had become so 
important as to require the full time and 
energy of the Postmaster General. Yet, 
Mr. Hannegan is reported to have made 
the decision to retain his position as 
chairman of the Democratic National 


Committee while occupying the office of 
Postmaster General. The Senate is en¬ 
title^ to know how Mr. Hannegan can 
find time to perform the duties of both 
positions if Mr. Walker could not do so. 
Moreover, the duties of Postmaster Gen¬ 
eral and those of the chairman of the 
National Democratic Committee are in¬ 
consistent and incompatible. 

Finally, I cite the series of incidents 
which occurred in Missouri not only 
1 day but over a long period of years, 
from the time that Mr. Hannegan became 
interested in politics. The committee is 
entitled to examine into those facts, hear 
Mr. Hannegan’s side of the question, and 
determine whether or not he is of the 
type of man to be appointed. The com¬ 
mittee should hear fully from him, and 
from every witness which the committee 
wishes to summon. 

So, Mr. President, at this time I re¬ 
spectfully request unanimous consent of 
this body that the nomination of Robert 
E. Hannegan to be Postmaster General 
of the United States be recommitted to 
the Committee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Missouri? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
lion is heard. 

Mr. DONNELL. Objection having 
been made, I respectfully move that the 
nomination of Robert E. Hannegan be 
recommitted to the Committee on Post 
Offices and Post Roads. 

Mi\ President, I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

The PRESIDINO OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 

Austin Hatch O’Mahoney 

Bailey Hawkes Overton 

Ball Hayden Radcllffe 

Bankhead Hlckenlooper Reed 

Bilbo Hill Revercomb 

Briggs Johnson. Colo. Russell 

Buck La Folletto Bhlpstead 

Burton Langer Smith 

Bushfleld Lucas Stewart 

Butler McFarland Taft 

Capper McKellar Taylor 

Chavez McMahon Tunnell 

Cordon Maybank White 

Donnell Mllllkln Wiley 

Downey Mitchell Willis 

Ellender Moore WUson 

Ferguson Morse Young 

Green Murdock 

Hart O’Daniel 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty- 
five Senators having answered to their 
names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. McKETtT.AR obtained the floor. 

Mr. OMAHONEY. Mr President- 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield to the Sena¬ 
tor from Wyoming. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I addressed the 
Chair in order that I might answer the 
quorum call. 

The PRESIDINO OFFICER. The 
Chair previously recognized the Senator 
from Ten nesse e. 

Mr. MoKEIiLAB. Mr. President, a 
number of Senators have come Into the 
Chamber, and I wish their names might 
be put on the roll call. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER .Without 
objection—^ 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Tennessee yielded to me. 
A quorum call was Just had, and I desire 
to be recorded as present. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. V/ithout 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, I 
make the same request. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. President, I should 
like to have the same privilege accorded 
the Senator from Arizona LMr. HaydbnI 
and myself. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the Senator from Ohio TMr. 
Burton], the Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
Hayden], und the Senator from Minne¬ 
sota [Mr. SHIPSTEAD] will be recorded as 
present. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, re¬ 
turning to the question before the Sen¬ 
ate. I desire to say that it is quite re¬ 
markable how we sometimes do things 
in the Senate. The nomination of Mr. 
Robert E. Hannegan. of Missouri, has 
been sent in for confirmation as Post¬ 
master General, and we have Just 
listened to a very fine and delightful 
speech by one of the Senators from Mis¬ 
souri, my distinguished friend I Mr. 
Donnell]. About nine-tentlia of his 
speech was a rehash from the public 
press of a politics 1 controversy between 
Democrats and Republicans of Missouri. 
I can understand why my good friend 
would feel very much interested in both 
present and past and possibly future 
politics in Missouri, but I am wondering 
whether or not that constitutes a reason 
why Mr. Hannegan’s nomination to be 
Postmaster General should not be con¬ 
firmed. 

Let me say to my Republican friends 
that most of them have been here for 
several years and. by implication at any 
rate, they voted for Mr. Hannegan on 
two former occasions. Nominations of 
Mr. Hannegan have been confirmed 
twice by the Senate. He was confirmed 
on May 6. 1942, as collector of intenial 
revenue for the first district of Missouri, 
a very Important office. I have never 
heard of any defalcations or charges of 
wrongdoing in that office. Some political 
successes of Mr. Hannegan have been 
charged against him. but my distin¬ 
guished friend from Missouri has not 
said a word against Mr. Hannegan's 
character or his ability. 

Let me digress sufficiently long to say 
that when we think of the results of the 
election last November, with Mr. Hanne¬ 
gan at the head of the Democratic cam¬ 
paign effort, it is no wonder that noth¬ 
ing is said about Mr. Hannegan’s abil¬ 
ity, because in a very hot contest last 
November Mr. Hannegan won it for his 
candidate, even in Missouri. My dis¬ 
tinguished friend, by hls eloquence no 
doubt, and by his fine character was 
fortunate enough to be elected to the 
Senate by a small majority. I congratu¬ 
late him on hls success. He must have 
achieved it by the same species of speak¬ 
ing he has evidenced here today. But 
he has not said anything against the 
character or the ability or the honesty 
or integrity of Mr. Hannegan. Except 
for several Repoblicanst including the 
Senator from Missouri, who were not 
here at the time, my Republican col¬ 
leagues voted lor Mr. Hannegan twice. 
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The first time on May 6,1942, and again 
on October 6, 1943. They voted both 
times unanimously; he obtained every 
vote in the Senate. They voted unan¬ 
imously to confirm him for one of the 
most important offices of this country, in¬ 
deed probably the most Important so far 
as a man of integrity is concerned, name¬ 
ly, the office of Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue, one of the greatest money 
offices in the Government. They unan¬ 
imously voted for him; there was no op¬ 
position. So. when his nomination was 
sent to the Senate a few days ago, he 
having been confirmed by this body twice 
in the recent past, I assure my colleagues 
that it never occurred to me that there 
would be any opposition to the nomina¬ 
tion. 

Mr. Hannegan has won his spurs. I 
think the senior Senator from Missouri 
should take off his hat to him. It is an 
excellent thing to take one's hat off 
to an opponent sometimes when the op¬ 
ponent has done well, and certainly Mr. 
Hannegan did well last November. Many 
Republicans then thought he was not 
going to do so well as he did, but he 
made a good campaign, and he won a 
great victory. 

I wish to call attention to some of the 
things which have been said. First of 
all, the Senator from Missouri takes me 
to task for having done something ir¬ 
regular. so to speak. Before I start to 
speak about that, however, I wish to say 
to the Senator that if he had come to 
me last Thursday and had said he wanted 
a hearing, that he would like to have the 
nomination go over, that he wanted cer¬ 
tain witnesses called, and that this nom¬ 
inee was dishonest, or if he had made 
any other charge, I would, of course, have 
accommodated the Senator, If he had 
brought me all the newspaper clippings 
he has put into the Record today about 
Mr. Hannegan, I do not think I would 
have paid any attention to them, but 
certainly if he had come to me and said 
he wanted to be heard, of course he would 
have been heard. He is a member of the 
committee. But he chose another plan. 
He wanted to make an issue. I think 
there are two Senators on the other side 
who want to make an issue of this nom¬ 
ination, who want to overturn, as the 
Senator now wants to overturn, as he 
has Just moved to overturn, a rule which 
has stood for many years. 

I am not sure whether the rule was 
started by Republicans or not, but even 
in my time I remember when Mr. Will 
Hays was chairman of the National Re¬ 
publican Committee, and was also Post¬ 
master General. Mr. Hays was a very 
delightful gentleman, and, so far as I can 
now recall, he made a very excellent 
Postmaster General. The fact that he 
had been in politics, as we have all been 
in politics, was not held against him. 
What Senator is there who has not been 
In politics? I say to my friend, the senior 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. BamxhsadI 
sitting here before me, that he should 
not look at me in the way he Is doing, 
because he has been in politics, and he 
cannot tell me any different. [Laughter.] 
We have all been in politics. 

A man who is in politics is not a crim¬ 
inal, he is not dishonest necessarily. 


Sometimes he is, but very rarely. Dur¬ 
ing all the years of its existence there 
have been very few in this body who have 
been dishonest, I am very happy to say. 

Are we to say that a man who has been 
confirmed twice to high public office by 
this body should not be confirmed be¬ 
cause some newspapers have said evil 
things against him? If my name came 
before this body for confirmation, I 
would never have a chance in the world 
if Senators should consider newspaper 
statements as ground for disqualification, 
because I presume that as much evil has 
been said about me by the newspapers 
as has been said about any other Member 
of this body, and probably more. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Tennessee yield? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. I call attention to the 
fact that, as we all know, the two con¬ 
firmations of Mr. Hannegan, to which 
the Senator from Tennessee has called 
attention, happened since 1940, since the 
events upon which the Senator from Mis¬ 
souri bases his entire case. 

Mr. McKELLAR. That is true, and I 
thank the Senator from Illinois for the 
Interruption and for the information. 
Since the controversy took place, the 
Senate twice confirmed this man. who 
was involved in the controversy, accord¬ 
ing to the newspaper stories read by the 
distinguished Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President. wUl 
the Senator from Tennessee yield? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. WHEELER. When it appeared 
that Mr. Hannegan's nomination was to 
be held up here today, I had occasion to 
talk with him, and I asked him whether 
or not he was a party to what took place 
in Missouri as it has been related. He 
assured me that he was not, that at the 
time he and his family were in Florida, 
and that he had issued a public state¬ 
ment after that saying he was in no wise 
resDonsible for it. 

Mr. President, I am not intimately ac¬ 
quainted with Mr. Hannegan. I have 
met him a few times, but, frankly, I have 
been impressed with the fact that he is 
a very high class and very honorable 
gentleman. 

I have also had occasion to inquire as 
to his activities when he was Commis¬ 
sioner of the Internal Revenue Bureau 
and I was told by a disinterested party, 
who was a civil-service employee, that 
during the short time Mr. Hannegan was 
in the Bureau he put into effect more re¬ 
forms than anyone else had inaugurated 
for a long time. So far as I am con¬ 
cerned, I shall vote to confirm Mr. Han¬ 
negan, and I think he will make a very 
able Postmaster General. 

Mr. McKELLAR. 1 thank the Sen¬ 
ator. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Tennessee yield? 

Mr. Mc KET iTlAR. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. The Senator from Mis¬ 
souri merely suggested that the nomina¬ 
tion be recommitted to the committee, in 
order that these matters might be looked 
into and Mr. Hannegan given an oppor¬ 
tunity to state what are the facts, as It 
seems he stated them to the Senator from 
Montana. I still think that Mr. Hanne¬ 
gan himself should prefer to have an op- 


portimity to appear before the commit¬ 
tee. _ 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I 
have not talked with Mr. Hannegan. I 
saw him for probably one-eighth of a 
minute last night as he and his wife 
walked through the vestibule of the hotel 
where I reside, so I do not know what he 
wants done about the matter, and I can¬ 
not say. I wish to say, however, that, as 
my colleagues know, we feel in certain 
instances that we know about certain 
matters. I was a trial lawyer for about 
18 years before coming to Congress, did 
little else but try cases, and I had to look 
Jurors and Judges constantly in the face. 
There was not so much trouble with the 
judges, but I had to look Jurors in the 
face regularly, and I came to feci that 
I could Judge a man after I had had op¬ 
portunity to look him in the face. 

I think that the first time I ever met 
Mr. Hannegan was last July. I may 
have met him before, but it would have 
been Just a passing introduction, and I 
have not seen him five times since; in¬ 
deed, I doubt if I have seen him three 
time since then. If ever I saw an hon¬ 
est look on a man's face, I saw such a 
look on Bob Hannegan’s face. He is a 
straight man. I would vouch for him 
from my knowledge of men generally, 
having looked at him. We can look at 
a man and tell whether he is an hon¬ 
est man—^if we look carefully enough 
[laughter!—^and I believe Bob Hannegan 
to be a perfectly honest man. 

Mr. Hannegan is not only honest, but 
he is able. The last campaign was a 
difficult one for any party. There is no 
doubt about that. Even the Republi¬ 
cans admit it, because they really 
thought they were going to win in that 
campaign. But Bob Hannegan was the 
master of that situation. The chairman 
of the national committee is always 
master of the situation if he succeeds, 
and Hannegan succeeded. He did well, 
and, so far as I know and believe, he 
is a man who meets every specification 
which was suggested by the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Morse! a little while ago. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Tennessee yield? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. All we have to do, in 
considering Mr. Hannegan, is to judge by 
the experience of any Member'of this 
body. Which Member of this body 
would be here if his qualifications were 
dependent upon what the opposing news¬ 
papers stated about him? I think the 
record should be consulted in these par¬ 
ticular instances. Politically Mr. Han¬ 
negan has done wonderfully well, and, 
as the Senator from Tennessee has 
stated, I think he has shown that he 
could fill perfectly the office to which he 
has been appointed. On the two differ¬ 
ent occasions to which the Senator from 
Tennessee has referred, this body scruti¬ 
nized Mr. Hannegan's integrity, and his 
ability, in connection with positions 
which are Just as important as that of 
Postmaster General, in my opinion. A 
man could be Postmaster General who 
would not qualify as collector of internal 
revenue. Possibly he would not look in¬ 
to the ramifications and details of his 
office. But on two different occasions. 
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when Mr. Hannegan was appointed col-> 
lector of internal revenue for the St. Louis 
district* and when he was appointed to 
be Commissioner of Internal Revenue* 
the incidents which took place in 1940 
were rather recent. If they had been 
really serious, surely this body would 
have hea rd o f them. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I thank the Senator 
from New Mexico. If they had been se¬ 
rious they might have saved the Repub¬ 
licans a great deal of trouble* because 
they might then have fixed matters so 
that Mr. Hannegan could not have waged 
the successful campaign he waged. 

Mr. President, in all frankness I wish 
to talk about the rule which the two Sen¬ 
ators on the other side of the aisle de¬ 
sire to change. The rule has been in 
existence ever since I have known any¬ 
thing about the Post Office Department* 
which is now a period of about 35 years. 

When a nomination comes to the com¬ 
mittee it is sent to the various members 
of the committee. In this instance this 
is what was sent to them: 

Ordered, That the following nomination be 
referred to the Committee on Post Offices and 
Poet Roads: 

Robert E. Hannegan. of Missouri, to be 
Postmaster General, effective July 1.1945* vice 
Frank C. Walker, resigned. 

On this paper we find the following 
signatures: 

ALLXN J. BLLKNOn. Ckavxz. McKxixai. 
Hatdin* Bazlbt* John L. McClellan, Lee 
O'Daniel. Glen H. Taylob* Clyde M. Reed* 
B. B. Hickenloofeb* William I^geb. 

The Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
Langxr] at first protested, but after con¬ 
sultation with me he withdrew his pro¬ 
test. I consulted with him* because I 
have nothing in the world to cover up in 
any manner* shape, or form. I consulted 
with him, and after talking the matter 
over he said he would not object. 

The objection came from the Republi¬ 
can leader, the Senator from Maine [Mr. 
White], who very courteously asked that 
the nomination go over until today, and 
that was done. 

I have never been asked for a hearing 
on this nomination by anyone. The dis¬ 
tinguished member of my own committee 
who is now fighting the nomination never 
asked me about it. He is objecting to 
the rule. So is the Senator from Oregon 
[Bdr. Morse]. Both Senators object to 
the rule. The rule has been in existence 
from time immemorial* so far as I know. 

By the way* there are Senators pres¬ 
ent who. I believe* enjoyed the benefits 
of this rule. I know that one of the 
finest men Ood ever made, who is sitting 
back here with his hand to his face, and 
his name is Josiak W. Baxley* was con¬ 
firmed as collector of internal revenue of 
North Carolina 35 or 40 years ago under 
exactly the same rule. The practice has 
continued all the time. There have been 
some objections raised to it. My friend 
the Senator from Maine [Mr. WrxtxI 
does not like the rule very much. I think 
ha has frequently expressed his disap¬ 
proval of it. But the Senate has adopted 
therale. It is a part of the Rules of the 
fienate. It may be a wrong rule. If the 
Senator from Missouri thinks it is a 
wrong rule* or if the Senator from Ore¬ 
gon thinks it is a wrong rule, let them 


submit a resolution* and let it go to the 
Rules Committee and let that committee 
and the Senate pass on it. The Rules 
Committee is stUl in existence. The 
Senate is still in existence. If the rule is 
wrong, change the rule. 

. Mr. President* hqth Senators to whom 
I have Just referr^ are new Members 
of the Senate, and excellent ones. too. 
After they have been here for a while 
and realize how many nominations come 
before various committees I think they 
will think better of it and promptly 
change their views. They are now in 
this indirect manner trsring to attempt 
to make a precedent for the purpose of 
changing the rule. So far as I am con-, 
cerned* I probably would have made a 
mistake if the Senator from Missouri had 
come to me and said he wanted a hearing, 
but after hearing his political speech of 
3 hours, in which he said he wanted to 
rehash things that happened away back 
yonder before Mr. Hannegan was twice 
confirmed by this very body* I think it 
was very fortunate that the Senator did 
not come to me and that we did not 
change the rule. I think we ought to vote 
on the nomination this afternoon* and 
the sooner the better. I shall not take 
long* but I will irield to the Senator from 
Missouri* who has been on his feet for 
some time. 

Air. DONNELL. May I ask the Sen¬ 
ator from Tennessee if the Senate man¬ 
ual which I hold in my hand contains the 
official Rules of the Senate* and whether 
there is any rule ansrwhere by which a 
committee is authorized to act without 
holding heari ngs? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am not sure about 
whether it is in the manual. I have not 
looked at it lately. I will say to the Sen¬ 
ator that since I have been in the Senate 
that question has been raised a number 
of times* as the Parliamentarian will tell 
the Senator* and every time the Senate 
has held that a report on a nomination 
by poll was a legal and proper report un¬ 
der the rules. If the Senator has any 
doubt about it he can make a point of 
order. I shall conclude in a few mo¬ 
ments* and I suggest to the Senator that 
when I am through he make the point of 
order that a favorable report by poll is 
not in order. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President* will the 
Seqator yield? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. WHITE. The Senator from Ten¬ 
nessee referred to me kindly, as he al¬ 
ways doe s -. - 

Mr. McKELLAR. I could do not any¬ 
thing else. 

Mr. WHITR And said in substance 
that I do not think much of this rule; in¬ 
deed I do not think anything of this rule* 
I want to supplement what the Senator 
has said. I do not think much of this 
rule; I do not think ansrthing of this rule* 
except that it is a ttuH'OUghly vicious 
practice. 

Mr. President* it is a practice which 
has been followed in the Senate for some 
time—I have to admit that much—but Z 
believe that It is a violAtion of the writ¬ 
ten rules of the Senate; the standing 
rules of this body. Z bdieve it is a prac¬ 
tice which is thoroughly reprehensible. 
Z wish there were Mine way to stop it. 
Z think what we have here today is a per^ 


feet illustration of the infirmity and of 
the Inherent harm in the practice. 

Z do not like to speak of it as a rule* 
but rather as a practice. Zf the rules of 
the Senate had been followed this matter 
would have been referred to a conunittee* 
and then there would have been a oom- 
mittee meeting; there would have been 
opportunity formally to present the re¬ 
quest for an investigation. It always has 
seemed to me, and it seems to me now* 
that that is the correct and proper and 
orderly procedure* and might well result 
in avoiding ^tuations similar to the one 
we have here today. 

Mr. McKELLAR. My recollection is 
that on a former occasion, and that is 
probably where I obtained my informa¬ 
tion concerning his views, the Senator 
from Maine made a point of order that a 
report from a committee—^I do not know 
whether it was from my committee* but 
from some committee—when a poll was 
taken of the members of the committee* 
was not a proper report. The Senator 
made a point of order against it, and 
the Chair overruled the point of order* 
and the Senate sustained the Chair. 
That is my recollection. 

Mr. WHITE. I have no recollection 
whether I made the point of order or not. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Some Senator did. 

Mr. WHITE. Notwithstanding the 
point of order, notwithstanding the rul¬ 
ing of the Chair, and notwithstanding 
the practices and the precedents of the 
past, I still insist that it is all wrong. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield to the Sen¬ 
ator from Ohio. 

Mr. TAFT. I do not want to enter into 
the question whether this is a rule or not, 
I think clearly It is not a rule. I as¬ 
sume what the Senator is saying is that it 
is a precedent of the Senate. 

Mr. McKELLAR. It certainly is. 

Mr. TAFT. I think that in this case 
it is not a precedent of the Senate. On 
pages 4132 and 4131 of the Congres¬ 
sional Record, appears the following: 

Executive nominations received May 3. 

Robert E. Hannegan, of Missouri. 

By Bar. McBLellab, from the Committee on 
Poet Offices and Post Roads: 

Robert E. Hannegan, of Missouri, to be 
Postmaster General. 

The same day the report came in and, 
I think, actually before it was referred 
to the Committee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads, a report was made. Certainly the 
practice, if there is a practice, when such 
a nomination comes in, is to refer it first 
to the Senators of the State from which 
the appointment is made. 

That is the regular practice. I am con¬ 
stantly receiving from the Senator*s 
committee the nominations of postmas¬ 
ters in Ohio, which, so far as I know, I 
have invariably approved. In this case 
that prac tice w as not followed. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes; that practice 
was followed In this case. 

Mr. TAFT. I understood the Senator 
from Missouri to state that until after 
the report had been signed by 11 Mem¬ 
bers* and was then presented to him* no 
official statement was made to him. 

Mr. DONNELL* Mr. President* will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McKELLAR. 1 yield. 
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Mr. DONNELL. The facts are that on 
the 3d of May there was brought to me 
a paper which had some signatures on 
it. I do not know how many there were. 
It was the paper a copy of which I hold 
in my hand. It begins; 

Ordered, That the following nomination be 
referred to the Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads— 

And concludes with the words "with 
the recommendation the nomination be 
confirmed," following which are various 
signatures. That paper was presented 
to me at my desk. I had never been 
spoken to directly or indirectly before it 
was presented to me. When it came to 
me I looked at it and told the gentleman 
who handed it to me that I would not 
sign it at that time, that I wished to 
think over what I should do about it. 

Mr. McKELLAH. Mr. President, my 
secretary hands me the following note: 

I submitted It to Senator Donnell imme¬ 
diately after Senator Reed, ranking minority 
Member, who had signed it. 

The Senator from Kansas is the rank¬ 
ing minority member of the committee, 
and my secretary assumed that he ought 
to submit it to him first. He then sub¬ 
mitted it to the Senator from Missouri. 

It never occurred to me in the remotest 
way that there would be any objection to 
the nomination of this Cabinet officer. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. I understand the Sena¬ 
tor’s statement; but the point I wish to 
make is that if there is a precedent re¬ 
garding nominations in the Senate, it is 
that when they are received they shall 
be first referred to the Senators from 
the State in which the nomination is 
made, for their opinions and views. 
When their views have been received, 
whether adverse or favorable, a nom¬ 
ination may then be submitted by a poll 
to the members of the committee. I do 
not believe that Is a good practice. But 
I do not think there is any rule or prece¬ 
dent of the Senate which Justifies a nom¬ 
ination coming here in the middle of the 
afternoon and being circulated among 
members of the committee and signed 
without consulting the Senators from the 
particular State, and without other Sen¬ 
ators even knowing that the nomina¬ 
tion has been received. Senators may 
be out of the city. It seems to me that 
there is no precedent of the Senate to 
Justify the procedure which has been 
followed in this case. 

Mr. McKEIXAR. Mr. President, we 
might as well be perfectly frank. The 
Democratic Senator from Missouri was 
In favor of this nomination, and the 
Republican Senator from Missouri was 
against the nomination. That is all 
there is to it. 

Mr. SHIPSTKAD and Mi*. DONNELL 
addressed the Chair. 

The PRESmiNQ OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Tennessee yield; and if so, 
to whom? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield first to the 
Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, I 
am not acquainted with Mi*. Hannegan, 
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but I have friends who are acquainted 
with him, and who speak very highly 
of him and his work. Personally. I have 
no knowledge of his qualifications. 

However, while it is not a rule, it has 
been the custom, when a nomination is 
received, particularly an important nom¬ 
ination. to refer it to the Senators from 
the particular State. I have never in¬ 
sisted upon it, but I believe that it is a 
courtesy which is usually accorded. 

Mr. McKELLAR. It always is. It was 
accorded in this case. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. As to polling the 
committee, it is my impression that it is 
usually understood that when a com¬ 
mittee is polled, and every member of 
the committee is consulted, that is con¬ 
sidered a proper procedure; but a poll of 
the committee is proper only when all 
the members of the committee are con¬ 
sulted. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Oh, no. The Sen¬ 
ator is mistaken. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. That is not a fixed 
rule. We know what the fixed rule of 
the Senate is. There is nothing wrong 
about polling a committee. It is a prec¬ 
edent, 

Mr. McKELLAR. It has been in ef¬ 
fect for 35 years to my certain knowl¬ 
edge. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. It is the practice. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes; it has been the 
practice for 35 years. 

Let me say to the Senator and to the 
Senate that I am told that during this 
war several hundred thousand appoint¬ 
ments have been reported from the Mili¬ 
tary Affairs Committee alone. If we had 
to have a party fight over every military 
appointment which comes before the 
Senate, we would not be a legislative body 
at all. We would be a political body. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. AUS’TIN. I do not believe that 
the Committee on Militaiy Affairs fol¬ 
lows the practice of taking signatures on 
a sheet of paper when recommendations 
come from the White House or from the 
Chief of Staff for promotions of officers. 
The Military Affairs Committee has ex¬ 
ercised care, and has scrutinized such 
appointments. In many cases it has sent 
for the history and records of the men 
who were promoted. So the practice of 
the Committee on Military Affairs can 
hardly be used as a reason for taking a 
poll of part of a committee in order to 
receive a report on a nomination from 
a committee on the same day on which 
the nomination is received, without any 
opportunity to investigate the appoint¬ 
ment of an individual to the high of¬ 
fice of a member of the Cabinet. There 
Is nothing that the Senate Committee on 
MUltary Affairs has done which would 
constitute a precedent for such haste. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. McKELLAR, I shall be glad to 
yield in a moment. 

Mr. President, in order to demonstrate 
how our memories sometimes fail us, let 
me cite one Instance. I do not see the 
chairman of the Committee on Military 
Affairs p^en t. 

Mr. AUSTIN. No; he is in Europe. 


Mr. McKELLAR. Within the past 10 
days the Senate had before it a long list 
of military appointments. It must have 
occupied a dozen pages in the Record. 
They were submitted to the Senate and 
were announced from the desk. I be¬ 
lieve my friend, the Senator from Ala¬ 
bama [Mr. Hill] asked unanimous con¬ 
sent that the entire list of military nomi¬ 
nations be approved without being sent 
to a committee. As I remember, they 
were approved without even being sent 
to a committee. Is that true? 

Mr. HILL. I believe the Senator has 
reference to the nominations of mid¬ 
shipmen in the Navy. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Perhaps that was it. 

Mr. HILL. A few days ago, the dis¬ 
tinguished Senator from Massarhusetts 
fMr. Walsh], chairman of the Commit¬ 
tee on Naval Affairs, asked that a very 
large number of nominations of gradu¬ 
ates of the Navy Academy be confirmed. 

Mr. McKELLAR. There were several 
hundred of them. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. AUSTIN. We have routine pro¬ 
motions in large numbers, but they are 
passed on by the committee. They are 
passed on en bloc unless there is reason 
for a detailed investigation hy the com- 
mltlee. However, that does not consti¬ 
tute a precedent for the peculiar action 
which occurred in connection with this 
nomination. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Does the Senator 
think there is something wrong about 
this action? 

Mr. AUSTIN. I do not pass Judgment. 
However, I believe that when a member 
of a standing committee of the Senate 
asks that opportunity be given for a 
hearing, his request should be granted. 

Mr. McKELLAR. He did not make the 
request until after he had made a politi¬ 
cal speech lasting 2 hours today. That 
was the first time he ever made the 
request. 

Mr. AUSTIN. It is a matter of right. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I do not agree with 
the Senator, under the circumstances. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, 
will the Senator sdeld? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. The able Senator 
from Tennessee has referred to the prac¬ 
tice of the Committee on Military Af¬ 
fairs. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The particular in¬ 
cident to which I was referring related 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs. I 
was mistaken. However, the Committee 
on Military Affairs follows the same pi ac- 
tlce. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. No. The Com¬ 
mittee on Military Affairs does not follow 
that practice. So far as I know, every 
appointment on which the Committer on 
Military Affairs acts comes bilorc the 
committee and must come before it. I 
reca4 that last year one of the attaches 
of the Committee on Military Affairs at¬ 
tempted to deal with some appointments 
by polling the ccnimlttee. That practice 
was objected to. and has not been in¬ 
dulged in since, so far as I know. 
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Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. HA': CH. 1 merely wish to Qsk the 
Senator from Tennessee a question. I 
have heard a great deal of comment 
about this particular nomination, and 
about tprjhnical rules and procedure. I 
have c.:v/ays had the idea that the Presi- 
donl of the United States was entitled to 
select the persons whom he might choose 
to be members of his own official family 
or Cabinet, But I have always had in 
my own mind this particular reservation, 
namely, that that person should be a man 
of fitness and character. 

I li;.tened to the Senator from Mis¬ 
souri I Mr. Donnell] review the political 
scandals of h-s Stale—to his own great 
satisfaction, I am sure—^but I did not 
hear him say a single word against the 
fitness or the character of the nominee. 

I ask the Senator from Tennessee 
whether that question was raised. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I did not hear it 
raised. If the Senator from Missouri 
made a statement reflecting upon Mr. 
Hannegan’s fitness or his character, I 
did not hear It—and I sat here all the 
time, except for about 2 minutes. 

Mr. HATCH. Then, Mr. President, in 
that respect I wish to say that the con¬ 
firmation of the nomination of a mem¬ 
ber of the President’s Cabinet is on a 
somewhat different basis than the confir¬ 
mation of the nomination of postmaster 
of Squedink or Podunk. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I 
wish to conclude my remarks very short¬ 
ly. All I wish to say Is that, there being 
nothing against the character or fitness 
of Mr. Hannegan—^he has held high of¬ 
fice, he has been very much in the public 
eye, of course, because of his connection 
as chairman of the Democratic National 
Committee—it seems to me there can be 
no question in the world about his quali¬ 
fications. 

It is said that he should not be con¬ 
firmed because he is now chairman of the 
Democratic National Committee. That 
question was raised by the Senator from 
Missouri, I believe. That practice, as I 
recall from my recollection of history, 
was begun by Mr. Harding, when Will 
Hays, a very estimable gentleman, who 
had led the Republican Party to a glori¬ 
ous victory, as they looked at it, was made 
Postmaster General, and he was also 
continued as chairman of the Republican 
National Committee. 

My recollection is that later on, in a 
subsequent administration—^I have for¬ 
gotten which one, whether it was Mr. 
Coolidge’s or Mr. Hoover’s—a man who 
was either chairman or assistant chair¬ 
man of the Republican National Com¬ 
mittee was made Postmaster General. 

My recollection is that James A. Par¬ 
ley then came in; and following the ex¬ 
ample set by a successful Republican in 
their day, the Democrats appointed the 
chairman of their national committee 
to be Postmaster General. He made an 
excellent one. 

Now the nomination of Mr. Hannegan 
Is before us. The Democrats now have 
nominated Mr. Hannegan—again follow¬ 
ing the leadership of the Republicans. 
We followed them on the question of 
polling the committee. That is what 


they used to do; it was a general prac¬ 
tice in Republican days, as well as in 
Democratic days. But now the Repub¬ 
licans wish to stop the practice—Insofar 
as the Democratic Party is concerned. 

Mr. President, I have no doubt that 
if some day the Republicans secure as a 
chairman of their national committee 
a m.an who leads them to a successful 
result and a fine victory, they will change 
their minds, and they will wish to put 
him in office, just as Mr. Hannegan is 
to be put in. 

Mr. Hannegan is a fine man. He has 
a wonderful personality. He is well edu¬ 
cated. He is a graduate of a splendid 
college in Missouri. He is a man who 
stands well. He is a man who knows how 
to fight. He is a man who knows how 
to win. He is a man who knows how to 
handle himself. 

From a political point of view I can 
see why the Republicans should be op¬ 
posed to him. I do not know about all 
the fights the Senator from Missouri has 
had in Missouri, but it may be that Mis¬ 
sourians will fight again, and I do not 
blame them for not wanting Mr. Haniie- 
gan to be Postmaster General. But 
practically all the other Republican 
Senators have voted for him for two 
other high offices. If they vote against 
him now they will have to change their 
practice, they will have to change their 
votes, because they all voted for him in 
1942 and 1943. They will have to say 
their votes were wrong, that the Senator 
frem Missouri is their leader, and that 
they are going to follow him and take 
back the votes they heretofore cast for 
Mr. Hannegan. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. REED. The Senator from Ten¬ 
nessee did not go far enough back in 
histoiT to discover the origin of the cus¬ 
tom relative to the nomination of Post¬ 
master General. As I recall. Prank H. 
Hitchcock, who was chairman of the Re¬ 
publican National Committee in 1908, 
was made Postmaster General under 
President Taft. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am quite sure that 
is correct. 

Mr. REED. I have forgotten whether 
he retained his chairmanship along with 
his position as Postmaster General. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Inasmuch a.8 the 
Senator has refreshed my memory, I wish 
to tell him about another man, namely, 
Harry S. New, whom most of us old- 
timers remember. He was a fine man, 
and he was Postmaster General and also 
chairman of the Republican National 
Committee. 1 have forgotten whether he 
held both positions at the same time, but 
he held them in the same vicinity of 
time, at any rate. I do not think the 
fact that he had been chairman of the 
Republican National Committee dis¬ 
qualified him to be Postmaster General. 
Harry New was one of the finest gentle¬ 
men I ever know. I always liked him. 
The fact that he was an excellent chair¬ 
man of the Republican National Com¬ 
mittee did not make him any less able as 
Postmaster General. I think he made 
a very excellent Postmaster General, Just 
as Robert Hannegan will do If his nomi¬ 
nation is confirmed this afternoon. 


I hope the Rspublican Senators will 
stand by their former votes. I do not 
think we should reframe or attempt to 
change the rules. I do not think we 
should change the rule or the custom 
relative to having a Postmaster General 
hold both offices. That has been the 
custom. The only way to make a change 
now would be to pass a law to the effect 
that no man who had been chairman of 
a national committee should be head of 
the Post Office Department. I think 
such a law or such a rule would be a very 
foolish one. I think it depends on the 
man. 

We have before us the nomination of 
a man as to whom not a word to his 
discredit has been spoken, except that 
he has been a successful politician. He 
has been, and I admire his success; I 
honor h^m for his success. He made a 
great fight. It seems to me there is no 
reason in the world why his nomination 
should not be confirmed. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President— 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield to the Sena¬ 
tor. 

Mr. REED. I wish to say a few words 
to my good friend the Senator from 
Tennessee. I am in a rather peculiar 
position here, because I happen to be the 
ranking member of the minority on the 
Committee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads. When the clerk brought that 
poll to me, I signed it. I am not de¬ 
fending the practice of polling commit¬ 
tees. I share to some extent the view 
of the Senator from Maine that it Is a 
bad practice. But I wish to say to my 
good friend the Senator from Tennessee 
that there is no question whether the 
nomination of Mr. Hannegan will be 
confirmed. The only issues presently 
on trial are the practices of the Senate 
and Mr. Hannegan’s own welfare in the 
future. 

If the Senator had called a meeting 
of the committee I would have voted in 
favor of a committee report recommend¬ 
ing confirmation of the nomination. I 
say again to the Senator from Missouri 
that notwithstanding what he has said 
here today. I voted twice In this body 
to confirm the nomination of Mr. Hanne¬ 
gan—^flrst when he was nominated to be 
collector of Internal revenue at St. Louis, 
and later when he was nominated to be 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue for 
the country as a whole; and I am familiar 
with what the Senator from Missouri 
has said. 

I agree that the conditions about 
which he has spoken represent a dis¬ 
graceful chapter in the history of pol¬ 
itics in Missouri, as they would In any 
other State. They do not reflect any 
credit upon Mr. Hannegan. The polit¬ 
ical situation In Kansas City and in the 
remainder of the State is about as rotten 
as ever existed anywhere. When he 
searches his soul I believe the Senator 
from Missouri will perhaps agree that 
the dirty treatment which he received 
at the hands of the Democratic author¬ 
ities in Missouri in 1940, after he had 
received a majority of the votes cast, on 
the face of the returns, was perhaps an 
important influence In his election last 
year to the United States Senate. 

Mr. Preeident. to me it is important 
that we keep the record straight. If 
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a meeting had been held of the Com¬ 
mittee on Post Offices and Post Roads 
I believe I should have voted favorably 
upon the confirmation of Mr. Hanne- 
gan. If the Senator from Tennessee 
[Mr. McKellar] should agree to let the 
nomination lie over until tomorrow, and 
call a meeting of the committee tomor¬ 
row morning. I think I would vote to re¬ 
port favorably the nomination of Mr, 
Hannegan notwithstanding his connec¬ 
tion with the incidents to which refer¬ 
ence has been made by the senior Sen¬ 
ator from Missouri, and which were 
purely political in nature. After all, I 
have been in politics somewhat myself. 

I agree with the Senator from Ten¬ 
nessee and the Senator from New Mex¬ 
ico that, to a large extent, the President 
of the United States should be permitted 
to select members of his Cabinet unless 
the person whom he wishes to select is 
clearly unfit. I do not believe that Mr. 
Hannegan falls within that classifica¬ 
tion. 

Mr. President, I think it would be 
wholesome for the Senate if we were to 
follow a procedure different from what 
has been followed in the past. I think 
the Senator from Missouri has some right 
to complain, although he did sleep upon 
his rights. I know the Senator from 
Tennessee has served on the Committee 
on Post Offices and Post Roads ever since 
I became a Member of the Senate. I 
know how careful he is with the preroga¬ 
tives of Senators. If at any time a sug- 
ge.‘:tion had been made to the chairman 
of the committee that a hearing was de¬ 
sired, I am sure he would have called a 
meeting of the committee for that pur¬ 
pose. If the senior Senator from Mis¬ 
souri had suggested it to me, I, as the 
ranking member of the committee, would 
have been very happy to have asked that 
a meeting be held. But no suggestion of 
that nature was made. 

I think Mr. Hannegan is now in a 
doubtful light. I think the best thing 
for him, and certainly the best thing for 
the Senate, is to stop where we are, and 
send the nomination back to the com¬ 
mittee for further consideration. If that 
is done, and the chairman will call a 
meeting of the committee in the morn¬ 
ing— 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, if the 
Senator from Kansas LMr. ReedJ or the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. Donnell! 
had come to me last week and asked for 
a committee hearing, I assure them that 
a meeting of the committee would have 
been called. But inasmuch as no state¬ 
ment or request concerning the matter 
was made, and inasmuch as an attack 
has now been made on a practice which 
has been followed by the committee for 
at least 35 years, I do not feel like going 
any further. I assert to my friend that 
I have not done anything dishonorable in 
this matter, and 1 shall not be placed in 
the position of trying to put over some 
sharp practice. I think that the Senator 
from Missouri owed the obligation to me, 
as well as to the Senator from Kansas 
of making the proper request to one or 
the other of us instead of coming to the 
floor of the Senate, as he has done, with 
a statement attacking the method which 
was followed by the committee and which 
has been in vogue for at least 35 years. 


Mr. REED. Mr. President, I hope the 
Senator from Tennessee does not con¬ 
sider anything that I have said as being 
a reflection upon him. 

Mr. McKEIiTtAR, Oh, no. 

Mr. MCMAHON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MCKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. McMAtlON. I ask the Senator 
from Tennessee if the only purpose of 
holding a committee meeting would not 
be to hear evidence as to the fitness or 
unfitness of the nominee, Robert Hanne¬ 
gan, to hold the office for which he has 
been nominated? 

Mr. McKELLAR. That would be the 
purpose. 

Mr. McMAHON. The Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. Donnell! has had a Com¬ 
mittee of the Whole of the Senate for 
2 hours today. 

Mr. McKELLAR. He has. 

Mr. McMAHON. I have listened very 
carefully. I have not heard one single 
word in what we might term the Com¬ 
mittee of the Whole which would reflect 
upon the integrity or fitness of the 
nominee. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator Is cor¬ 
rect. I have heard that there was con¬ 
siderable politics in Missouri from time 
to time, and that sometimes Mr. Hanne¬ 
gan won and sometimes he did not. 

Mr. McMAHON. So, if the suggestion 
of the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Reed! 
were to be adopted, and the nomination 
recommitted to the committee, the Sen¬ 
ator from Missouri would consume a 
couple of hours to present to the com¬ 
mittee the same speech and the same 
facts which he presented to the Senate 
today. From the speech we have already 
listened to we have not learned anything 
with respect to the qualifications of Mr. 
Hannegan, who has been nominated by 
the President to be Postmaster General 
of the United States, that reflect on Mr. 
Hannegan’s fitness for the office. There¬ 
fore we would do a useless thing if we 
were to heed the suggestion of the Sen¬ 
ator from Mi.ssouri. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I thank the Senator 
from Connecticut. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Mr. President, I have 
been very much interested in the dis¬ 
cussion today. If the Senate will bear 
with me for a few minutes I shall under¬ 
take to present some of the facts which I 
know exist v.ith regard to conditions in 
the State of Missouri. 

A short time ago I was attending a 
national convention. It was not a po¬ 
litical convention, but a convention of 
delegates, and considerable dissension 
was existing among the delegates from 
Missouri. One of the high ranking 
members of the convention came to me 
and said, **Can you not get these fellows 
from Missouri together?” I replied, 
“Get them together; hell, I cannot keep 
them apart.” [Laughter.] That is an 
example of the trouble we have been 
having in Missouri politics. We have 
not been able to get together, and we 
have had trouble in keeping apart. 

Mr. President, the very distinguished 
senior Senator from Missouri [Mr. Don- 
mcLLl made six points as a basis upon 
which we should not confirm the nomi¬ 
nation of a distinguished son of Missouri. 


With reference to the flr.«t five points 1 
would not deign to raise my voice*, as I 
am the youngest of the younger Mem¬ 
bers present. I do not know what the 
procedure of the Senate has been in thn 
past, and I do not know what it now 
should be. But with reference to the 
sixth point which was raised by the 
senior Senator from Missouri, namely, 
that of Bob Hannegan’s political life in 
the State of Missouri, I do feel that I 
can testify. 

I was the president pro tempore of the 
Missouri State Senate when the so-called 
contest was filed. I believe I know as 
much about that contest as dees any 
man in the State of Missouri, the dis¬ 
tinguished senior Senator from that 
State not excepted. I know that Bnb 
Hannegan was not a member of the State 
committee at the time to which reference 
has been made. He had nothing to do 
with filing the contest. Bob Hannegan 
v/as a Democrat. Bob Hannegan sup¬ 
ported what the Democratic majority of 
the senate and house said should be 
done. I believe there is no Member pres¬ 
ent on this side or on the other side of 
the aisle who would not support his party 
after it had taken a stand upon a partic¬ 
ular question. 

Tile senior Senator from Missouri pro¬ 
ceeds to tell the whole story, and, as 
several of my colleagues have said, not 
one word has been given to Senators to 
convince them or to indicate that Mr. 
Hannegan in any way Is not euiciont, 
that he is not honest, that he is not ca¬ 
pable, that he would not make a good 
Postmaster General. In fact, the record 
shows that each of these qualifications 
exists in Mr. Hannegan’s personality. 

Mr. Hannegan made the most out¬ 
standing success as collector of internal 
revenue in the St. Louis district that has 
ever been made, and if the senior Sena¬ 
tor from Missouri had taken the time to 
read the self-same newspapers from 
which he has been quoting today, he 
would have read editorials in which it 
was said that Bob Hannegan’s record 
as a public servant was above reproach, 
and that he had made good. Even the 
Globe-Democrat, which the senior Sen¬ 
ator from Missouri admits Is a Republi¬ 
can newspaper, urged confirmation. I 
would not go so far as to agree v/ith him 
as to some of his statements about some 
of the other newspapers; there have been 
times in which they have leaned toward 
the Democratic Party, but that has been 
rare, but only last Sunday, yesterday, I 
was In the city of St. Louis, and I read 
in the Globe-Democrat an editorial in 
which it was said that the Senate should 
confirm the nomination of Bob Hanne¬ 
gan. So if we are to bring the record in, 
let us bring it down to date. 

I read a little story a few days ago 
with which I shall conclude my brief 
remarks. It is said that a father was 
trsring to get rid of his son and some 
of his questions, and he tore up a news¬ 
paper in which there was a map of the 
wdild and said, “Son, go out and put that 
together, and when you have it put to¬ 
gether come back and talk to me.” In 
about 2 minutes the boy came back with 
the paper put together. The father said, 
“Son, how In the world have you solved 
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that problem so quickly?'* The son 
answered, ''Father, there was a man on 
the other side of the paper, and when the 
man was put together, I found out that 
the world came out aU right." 

Mr. President, in this case we are con¬ 
sidering a man, and we should not con¬ 
sider any trivial or side issues. Bob 
Hannegan deserves confirmation by the 
Senate. He has been confirmed twice 
before unanimously, and it is my opinion 
that he not only deserves confirmation, 
but that he deserves it today. 1 hope 
the Senate will not vote to recommit the 
nomination, and turn the mosquitoes of 
politics loose on him only to harass him, 
not to do any good. I hope the Senate 
will stand firm. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I shall 
detain the Senate for only a few minutes 
In discussing the issue before us, and to 
make two matters as clear as possible. 
First, I shall discuss a matter of pro¬ 
cedure, in regard to confirmation of 
members of the President's Cabinet, and, 
second, I desire to refer very briefly to 
some of the principles and tests which 1 
think should be applied in confirming 
members of the President's Cabinet. 

I have listened to the distinguished 
senior Senator from Tennessee, for whom 
I have the highest respect, and let me 
say, he has been very kind to me by way 
of ^ving me, from time to time since I 
have been a Member of the Senate, some 
very valuable "Dutch uncle” advice. I 
judge from his remarks that there has 
grown up in the Senate over a 35-year 
period, not a rule, although when first 
discussed by him today he talked of it in 
terms of being a rule, but as the discus¬ 
sion continued we have learned that it is 
a practice, not a rule, a precedential 
practice. 

As the senior Senator from Bfissourl 
pointed out, we cannot find it, as a rule, 
in the book of Senate rules which has 
been handed us as freshmen. I have 
made very serious study of those rules, 
to acquaint myself with them, so that I 
could be of maximum service to my con¬ 
stituents and to my colleagues in the 
Senate. But there is not such a rule, and 
now we are told it is a practice. 

I think we need to analyze that prac¬ 
tice. 1 am glad the distinguished senior 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La Fol- 
LXTTB], chairman of the Special Com¬ 
mittee to Study the Need for Revision of 
the Senate Rules and Practices, is pres¬ 
ent, because I wish ta say that, in my 
humble judgment, there is very strong 
feeling throughout the country that some 
of the moss-covered rules of the Senate 
need to be brought out for public airing 
and revision. I certainly know of no 
procedure with which X have had per- 
aonaj mcperience that is more deserving 
of revision—-yes, abolition, by the Sen¬ 
ate—4han this one. Let us see how this 
so'^lled 39-year-old practice works in 
praetloe. 

8UIW of paper are passed to us in the 
Chancier ^ the clerk of the committee. 

we do not know when he 
comealie^ns thathelsacle^^ Hewhis- 
pen some imftmctions while the debate 
is prooeedlmif and asks if we have any ob¬ 
jection to a 3^)mi|latiQn a Ust of nom¬ 
inations set fMii dp the slips. If a Sen¬ 
ator has one ear Bitieniog to the speaker 


and the other listening to the clerk, he 
may with a nod of his head give the clerk 
the impression that he favors a nomina¬ 
tion which he has not had time duly to 
consider. So I say that that particular 
practice is a bad one. because these mat¬ 
ters of appointment should at least re¬ 
ceive the solemnity of due consideration 
by members of a committee when the 
clerk is in his office, not on the floor of 
the Senate, while debate is proceeding. 
Taking a poll of committee members 
while they are on the floor of the Senate 
listening to Senate debate is not a proper 
way to conduct committee business. 

Not only that. Mr. President, but it 
appears that under this practice when 
the clerk gets reports from a majority of 
the committee by Senators either giving 
him a nod of the head or telling him that 
they favor the nomination, or that they 
will not object to the nomination, the 
clerk goes to the chairman of the com¬ 
mittee, and the next thing we hear as a 
result of that sort of polling is a state¬ 
ment from the chairman of the commit¬ 
tee, such as that set forth on page 4121 
of the Congressional Record, May 3d. 
a statement by the distinguished Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. McKellar], the 
chairman of the committee: 

Mr. President, as in executive session, from 
the Committee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads. I report favorably the nomination of 
Robert E. Hannegan to be Postmaster Gen¬ 
eral. and I ask unnanimous consent for its 
immediate consideration. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. 1 shall yield in a 
moment/ As a member of the Committee 
on Post Offices and Post Roads I was not 
even extended the courtesy of a poll by 
the clerk of the committee, let alone any 
statement from the chairman of the com¬ 
mittee in regard to the appointment. 

I now yield to the Senator from Ten¬ 
nessee. _ 

Mr. McKELLA R. In t he first place, I 
wish to read rule XXXVm, on page 43 
of the Rules of the Senate: 

When nominations shaU be made by the 
President of the United States to the Senate, 
they shall, unless otherwise ordered— 

This is what happens to the nomina¬ 
tions unless otherwise ordered; the Sen¬ 
ate can take them from the desk and act 
on them. 

They ehall, unless otherwise ordered, be 
referred to appropriate committees and the 
final question on every nomination shall be, 
'Will the Senate advise and consent to this 
nomination?*' which question shaU not be 
put on the same day on which the nomina¬ 
tion is received, nor on the day on which it 
may be reported by a committee, unless by 
unanimous consent. 

So that I say to the Senator that In 
this very rule the Senate itself states how 
the matter shall be handled. The com¬ 
mittee can make its report in writing, it 
can have a meeting and report It from a 
meeting. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator sdeld? 

Mr. McK ELLA R. I have not the floor, 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. president, I wish to 
gay that, after listening to ttijg reading 
of the rule, I find not one word in it 
whldi justifies the interpretation the 
cUstlnguishefi Senator from Tennessee 


has made. There is not one word whioh 
would justify an interpretation that the 
chairman of the Committee on post 
Offices and Post Roads has the authority, 
under the rule, to notify the Senate of 
the United States that the committee 
reports a nomination when at least one 
member of the committee was not even 
consulted in regard to it. If that is the 
sort or rule or practice the Senate is 
working under, I think It is high time 
the people of the United States under¬ 
stand how the Senate proceeds to carry 
on its important business, such as that 
Involving the nomination and confirma¬ 
tion of a Postmaster General of the 
United States. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, wUl the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I wish to observe that 
what was read from the rule vests no 
authority in any committee whatever 
to make the "otherwise” arrangement. 
That rule requires action by the Senate 
In order to make an arrangement other¬ 
wise. 

Mr. MCKELLAR. Mr. President, wiU 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. MCKELLAR. I find that In 1934 
the following resolution was adopted by 
the Committee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads: 

Resolved by the Senate Committee on Post 
Offices and Post Roads, That, until further 
notice, all poet office nomlnatlone shall be 
submitted by the Clerk of the committee to 
the two Senators of the State In which the 
post offices are situated respectively. If the 
two Senators recommend or okay such nom¬ 
inations, or, if, after eubmlsslon to them, they 
do not object to such confirmation, the chair¬ 
man of the committee is authorized and di¬ 
rected to report such nomination favorably 
to the Senate. 

That, Mr. President, has been the rule 
for 11 years. A majority of the commit¬ 
tee acted exactly in accord with that rule. 
The majority of the committee approved 
the nomination. 

The Senator from Oregon said the 
nomination was not submitted to him. 
I want to tell the Senator why it was 
not submitted to him. My clerk said he 
hunted everywhere for the Senator and 
could not find him. The Senator was not 
on the floor of the Senate during that 
time. I do not know where he was. But 
he was not on the floor of the Senate, 
That is why it was not submitted to him. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President. I want 
to reply immediately to that statement. 
I wish to say that if the clerk made that 
statement to the distinguished Senator 
from Tennessee he did not help the cause 
of truth by the statement. I think the 
Senator from Tennesse is well aware of 
the fact that I was In the Chamber while 
the Senator was here on the very day in 
question. 

Mr. McKELLAR, Tbe Senator was 
here, but he was not here at that time, 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator Irom Ten¬ 
nessee is likewise mistaken about thatt 
I held a conference with the dlsUn^ 
guished ninority leader and the distin¬ 
guished Senator from Missouil CMr, 
DoHirgLil on the floor of this Senate ifi 
regard to this matter after X heard the 
statement of the Senator from Tennes- 
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see Umt he was reporting the nomina¬ 
tion to the Senate. I si^ in my chair 
whwa.the distinguished Senator from 
Tennessee made his statement, as I 
have quoted it from the CkiKOiiEssxoNAL 
HaooEs. I immediately proceeded to dis¬ 
cuss on this side of the aisle with some 
of the older Senators what course of 
action should he followed in regard to 
the repoH of the Senator from Ten¬ 
nessee. I was advised, and followed the 
advice, that what we should do was to 
proceed to ask the minority leader to 
request that the nomination go over un¬ 
til the next day. That was done by the 
minority leader [Mr. White]. 

All I want to say to the distinguished 
Senator from Tennessee is that as a 
member of the Committee on Post Offices 
and Post Roads I think that each mem¬ 
ber of the committee is entitled to be 
contacted by the chairman before he 
comes into the Senate and submits a 
report in behalf of the committee In¬ 
volving the nomination of a Postmaster 
General. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I will not yield until I 
finish this part of my statement. I want 
to say to the distinguished Senator from 
Tennessee that I have heard his dis¬ 
cussion in regard to the conduct of the 
chairman of a Senate committee. 1 
have never been a chairman of a Senate 
committee, but I have been the chairman 
of many committees, and I never would 
think of making a report to the parent 
body of a committee of which I was chair¬ 
man until I knew that the report repre¬ 
sented the point of view, or set out the 
view, of each member of the committee. 
I think that each member of the com¬ 
mittee was certainly entitled to have his 
view ascertained by the chairman of the 
committee before the chairman made 
any report in behalf of the committee. 

Let us assume a case; it does not hap¬ 
pen to be this case, but to illustrate and 
discuss the principle of procedure in¬ 
volved I think the hypothetical is a good 
one. Let us assume that I had reason for 
objecting to Mr. Hannegan's nomination 
on the basis of one of the tests I shall 
mention later. 1 think the procedure 
that is followed by the polling method, 
and by completely overlooking one mem¬ 
ber of the. committee—and I do not know 
whether there were others, for 1 have not 
inquired — 

Mr. McKELLAR. If the Senator will 
yield I will tell him what the facts are. 

Mr. MORSE. % yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The clerk of the 
committee found all the members Who 
were in Washington with the exception 
of two. One or two of the members of 
the committee were in Europe. One or 
two of them were on the Pacific Coast 
There ware only two members of the 
eomndttee in Washington whom the 
cl^ was unable to find. One was my 
distinguished friend the Senator from 
pelawm [Mr. Bucsl and the other wax 
^ Senator froth Oregon who now has 
to lio6r» 

;; 71 ^ majority qf the committee has 
tfieren out of It have acted. Z 
who were 


The Senator from New York (Mr. 
Mbab] was ill, and of course be could 
come back and. like the Senator from 
Oregon, say that he did not have any 
notice. 

The Senator from Nevada CMn 
ScnuoKAif] was out of the city. He was 
ill. 

The Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
Eabtlamb] was out of the city. 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
Buck] was not on the floor. 

The Senator from Oregon [Mr. MorseI 
was not on the floor at the time the com¬ 
mittee was polled. 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr* 
SAtxoMSTALLl was in Europe. 

A majority of the committee has acted 
on the nomination. Does the Senator 
from Oregon contend that because he 
was not in the Chamber when the clerk 
polled the committee the whole pro¬ 
cedure should be set aside in order to 
publish again a political campaign of 5 
years ago? Is that the contention of 
the Senator? If it is. I want to say that 
1 am opposed to changing the rule about 
polling of committees. I think it is a 
very excellent nde and was applied in a 
very excellent way to this particular case. 

If the Senator from Oregon had come 
to me and asked me for a hearing. I 
have no doubt he would have gotten it. 
but he did not ask me for it, nor did the 
Senator from Missouri, nor did any other 
Senator who is now opposing the con¬ 
firmation of the nomination. 

Mr. MORSE. If the Senator from 
Tennessee will let me finish he will find 
out what my contention is, and it is not 
the contention which apparently the 
Senator would put in my mouth. How¬ 
ever, he is in error whenever he says I 
was not on the floor when the poll was 
taken. However, if I had been absent, 
which I was not as the Recorb will show, 
he owed me the consideration of taking 
the matter up with me before he made 
his repo rt to t he Senate. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. May I ask the 
distinguished Senator from Tennessee a 
question?_ 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes, if the Senator 
from Oregon will permit it. 

Mr. MORSE. I yield for that purpose. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPSR. As a member 
of the Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads I signed the doc^ent that 
was circulated among Senators because 
1 approve the appointment of Mr. 
Hannegan, and 1 still approve it. Z 
shall, however, on the baete of principle, 
support the motion of the Senator from 
Missouri. I think peihaps if the motion 
should prevail It would imt change my 
opinion as to Mr. Hamiegan's qualifica¬ 
tions to hold thls uffiee. But the ques¬ 
tion I should like to ask the Senator from 
Tennessee is: What OK^uiUty did the 
members of the Committee 6n Post 
Offices and Poqt Roads Who were absent 
or who were hot oontacted have to file 
minority views as should be their 
privilege? _ 

Hr. 'MbKBtXAR. Z think very active 
mhmiiW views ata belhg ffied, ot being 
pbtlMtoe theamiate how, and Senators 
hiisnwMr opportuhtty* it iMy have a 


majority of the Ssnate with them, to 
defeat the nomination. But when there 
are no charges made of fraud or v/rong- 
doing or improper conduct on the part 
of Mr. Hannegan,*! do not think the 
Senate would do itself any great credit 
by going into this ancient political 
history. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield further to the 
Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I should like 
to say that while I am of the opinion that 
Zlr. Hannegan’s nomination should be 
confirmed. I still believe that in orderly 
procedure, every Member of the Senate, 
whether he be a member of a committee 
or of the Senate in a so-called Committee 
of the Whole, should have every right to 
present his objections or to advance his 
approval. It is on that theory that I 
think Mr. Hannegan will not be hurt by 
a formal hearing of this matter before 
the committee, if it is necessary. I agree 
with the Senator from Oregon that this 
nomination should be recommitted to the 
committee, in the interest of common 
parliamentary fairness and in the public 
interest, for a full examination, which 
Mr. Hannegan can no doubt meet with 
flying colors if there is nothing wrong 
with him; and if there is something 
wrong with him that should disqualify 
him, it is time that the committee, the 
Senate, and the public knew about it. 

I repeat that I have no reason to 
change my mind about Mr. Hannegan. 
I believe that he is an able man, and I 
shall support him, unless something un¬ 
usual develops in connection with the 
consideration of his nomination. I shall, 
however, support the recommittal of the 
nomination to the committee, for such 
opportunity as any Member may wish to 
present his objections or his approval. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President. 1 thank 
the Senator for his remarks. 

Tq proceed with the hypothetical sit¬ 
uation which I was discussing I wish to 
point out that under the practice which 
we have seen illustrated in this case, 
when a member of a committee is not 
polled, assuming that he has objections 
to the nominee concerned, he finds him¬ 
self in the position of having the chair¬ 
man of the committee announce on the 
floor of the Senate a report from the 
committee based upon a poll about which 
the Senator concerned has never been 
Informed. Such a practice puts a Sen¬ 
ator who may want a committee discus¬ 
sion of a nomination in a very embar¬ 
rassing position, In that he must either 
then and* there raise objection, which 
may be misinterpreted, or he must go to 
the chairman of the committee and say. 
In effect, "Mr. Chairman, you did not 
talk to me about it; but now I should liiio 
to have 3 ^u join with me in an effort to 
have the nomination referred to the 
committee.” 

Any cuch procedure as that is very un¬ 
sound parliamentary practice. No 
Mel^er of the Senate should be put in 
such a position in relation to the chair- 
mcm of any committee. On the other 
hand. 1 believe that members of commit¬ 
tees are entitled, from the chairman of 
tho committee, to be fully advised in 
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regard to the business of the commit- 
tee» and in regard to reports which the 
chairman of a committee intends to 
make to the Senate on behalf of the 
committee. That was not done in this 
case. The practice which was followed 
in this case should be discontinued by 
all committees. 

My criticism is not a personal criticism 
of the Senator from Tennessee, but of 
what is. in my judgment, a very bad 
practice. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I should like to finish my 
thought. 

I wish to make it perfectly clear that 
what I am saying is not a personal criti¬ 
cism of the Senator from Tennessee. I 
would make the same criticism of the 
chairman of any committee on which I 
might be serving if I found him follow¬ 
ing a 35-year-old practice of the Senate 
which, in my judgment, does such great 
injury to the rights of individual Mem¬ 
bers of the Senate, and puts us in a posi¬ 
tion where we must go to the chairman 
who follows the practice which was fol¬ 
lowed in this case and say, “Mr. Chair¬ 
man, I should like to have this nomina¬ 
tion I'ccommitted to the committee.” 

I now yield to the Senator from Ten¬ 
nessee. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator heard 
the report made. That was the time for 
him to act. It was made to the Senate. 
It was not made secretly. It was made 
openly. The report was made, and 
imanimous consent was asked for the 
consideration of the nomination. If I 
correctly recall, the Senator did not ob¬ 
ject then. He is very able in objecting. 
He has objected 3 or 4 days after he heard 
the report read by the chairman of the 
committee. Unanimous consent was 
asked for the consideration of the nomi¬ 
nation; and yet the Senator claims that 
he has not been treated fairly. l would 
not treat the Senator unfairly for any¬ 
thing in the world. 

Mr. MORSE. The minority leader did 
object, which made objection by me at 
that time unnecessary. 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. KILGORE. I agree with the Sen¬ 
ator from Oregon, and would agree to 
support a motion to the effect that the 
Senate abide by its own rules. 

On three different occasions this sub¬ 
ject has been brought up in connection 
with specific nominations, but nothing 
has been done with regard to the pre¬ 
vailing practice. 

One of the first things I was told as a 
Member of this body was that the rules 
were honored largely by their violation. 

1 take issue with the distinguished Sen¬ 
ator irom Vermont [Mr. Austin], whom 
I respect highly. My coattails have been 
very nearly tom off in the corridors 
around this Chamber, in efforts to have 
me signify my approval of nominaUons 
of gen^m Officers of the United States 
Army by initialing reports, in order that 
the noaitnations might be reported to 
the Senate without a meeting of the 
committee. A subcommittee of the 
Committee on BiUitary Affairs which was 


formed to investigate certain nomina¬ 
tions was discharged a few months ago 
because it took a little time to conduct 
the investigation. 

I would most heartily agree with the 
Senator from Oregon if his motion were 
to the effect that the Senate should obey 
its own rules. I have always taken issue 
with attacks on the violation of a rule 
when they occurred in connection with 
the consideration of a particular nomi¬ 
nation. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I believe 
the point of the Senator from West Vir¬ 
ginia is well taken. I am more interested 
in following correct procedure than I am 
in having the rule applied to this particu¬ 
lar case now that the damage has been 
done to orderly procedure. 

However, I am using this case—^I be¬ 
lieve legitimately—^to point out what I 
think is a very bad practice in the Senate. 

Mr. KHiGORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. KILGORE. Again we are con¬ 
fronted with the proposal to change the 
rules in the middle of the game. We 
have violated the rules so frequently that 
I object to bringing it up in connection 
with one particular case. If we were to 
consider the rule itself, I think we would 
get much further. That is the only point 
I intended to make. I do not like to call 
attention to the violation of the rule in 
the case of a specific individual and 
make him suffer because of a violation 
which has persisted for 35 years. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I am 
counting on the Innate sense of fairness 
of the Senator from Tennessee, after the 
discussion Is over, to suggest, on his own 
initiative, that the nomination be recom¬ 
mitted to the committee for report at a 
later date. 

I now wish to take up the comment of 
the Senator from Tennessee with regard’ 
to failure on my part to make objection 
when he made his general report on May 
3. Let us go to the Record and see what 
happened on May 3. 

Immediately after the Senator from 
Tennessee made the suggestion that the 
Senate proceed to consider the nomina¬ 
tion, the minority leader [Mr. White] In 
keeping with the duties of his position 
discussed the matter with the Senator 
from Tennessee, and It was agreed that 
the nomination should be passed over 
until a later date. Several of us had 
made it clear to the Senator from Maine 
that we objected to the procedure which 
had been followed, and that we wished to 
have the matter go over for more de¬ 
liberate consideration. 

The Senator from Maine pointed out 
to us that in view of the fact that the 
nomination was to be passed over any¬ 
way, nothing further needed to be done 
on that occasion. I think he was quite 
right in that advice. 

I have heard the Senator from Tennes¬ 
see use the argumentative technique of 
pointing out that certain Senators did 
not raise an objection at the time. Sure¬ 
ly I need not tell him that it is not neces¬ 
sary to raise a formal objection at the 
time when objection has alr^dy been 
made by other Senators and we have 
been notified that the nomination is to 
be passed over* it has been passed over# 


end we are now proceeding to discuss 
what procedural action should be taken 
for further consideration of the nomina¬ 
tion by the committee. 

I disagree with the statement made by 
the Senator from Kansas to the effect 
that the Senator from Missouri slept on 
his rights. I do not know what rights he 
slept on. The moment the polling state¬ 
ment was handed to him he made objec¬ 
tion. He told the clerk that he would not 
sign It, but that he wished to think it 
over. The record is perfectly clear that 
what he did was to proceed to discuss the 
matter with the senior Senator from 
Maine, the minority leader, and with the 
Senator from Ohio. 

I have not heard the Senator from 
Missouri say that he Intends to vote 
against the confirmation of Mr. Han- 
negan’s nomination. If I correctly in¬ 
terpret his remarks, they lead to the 
final conclusion that he believes that the 
committee ought to consider the nomi¬ 
nation and decide upon what procedure 
should be followed in the face of his 
objections. 

I wish also to point out that on the 
basis of what has been said up to this 
time, the Senator from Missouri cer¬ 
tainly has made a prima facie case to 
this extent, and to this extent only: He 
has raised certain objections based upon 
considerations which I believe lay the 
foundation for an inference that possibly 
Mr. Hannegan’s participation in politi¬ 
cal manipulations In the State of Mis¬ 
souri might raise questions as to his 
qualifications on the ground of charac¬ 
ter. I think the Committee on Post Of¬ 
fices and Post Roads should consider the 
objections raised by the senior Senator 
from Missouri. 

That leads me to the remarks which 
I wish to make in regard to the tests 
which I have always applied, and always 
will apply, until someone can show that 
I am in error, in connection with the 
matter of nominations to the Cabinet. 
Earlier this afternoon the Senator from 
Tennessee made some reference to my 
having voted for the confirmation of the 
nomination of Mr. Wallace. At that 
time I tried to explain to him that he 
was mistaken as to the basis on which 
I voted for the confirmation of that 
nomination. I shall now try to exolaln 
In greater detail the tests which I think 
should be applied by the Senate in con¬ 
sidering nominations. 

At the time of the Wallace nomina¬ 
tion I made as thorough a study as I 
could of the question of rejections of 
Cabinet nominations in the history of 
this country. The record shows that 
there have been seven rejections, out of 
a total of almost 400 nominations. One 
of them occurred In the administration 
of Andrew Jackson; four in President 
Tyler's administration; one in President 
Johnson's administration; and one in 
President Coolidge's administration. 

When we make an analysis of those 
great Senate discussions we find, in my 
humble judgment, that there are four 
major tests, and then I think another 
one which runs through all four of them. 
The first is the character test. Is the 
man of good character, as that term is 
generaUy used by all? Second, Is he 
cme who believes In our form of gov- 
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eminent and who seeks through our form 
of govenunent to tiring about any par¬ 
ticular reform which he advocates? 
Tlhird) is he one who is not disquali¬ 
fied because of some professional or per¬ 
sonal or finaneial Interest in the job, 
sathat he cannot render impartial, hon¬ 
est service? The Senate will remember 
that at the time of the Warren con¬ 
troversy in 1925, when President Cool- 
Idge had nominated Warren to be At¬ 
torney General, the charge was made 
that his connection with certain great 
business interests or organizations in the 
State of Michigan and throughout the 
country rendered it questionable wheth¬ 
er he could meet the test of Impar¬ 
tiality as Attorney General, when it 
came to administering the antitrust 
laws. It is not for me to say whether 
the Senate was right or wrong, although 
on the basis of a study of the record, I 
am inclined to believe that had I been 
a Member of the Senate at that time I 
would not have voted for confirmation 
of the nomination of Mr. Warren. I say 
that because, looking at the situation os 
it is now set out in the books, and rec¬ 
ords, I have grave doubt whether his 
professional connections met the test I 
have just mentioned. 

Then, of course, there is the fourth 
test of mental soundness. At the time 
of the debate on the nomination of Mr. 
Wallace, when 1 discussed this particular 
test with some of my Republican col¬ 
leagues, one said to me, ''What do you 
mean by that, Wayne? Do you mean 
that he just is not nuts?** I said, "What 
I mean is that the test of mental sound¬ 
ness, as we apply it in the law, should be 
applied to any Cabinet nominee or to 
any nominee proposed by the President 
for any office.** 

I applied what I consider to be the 
four major historical tests to the Wal¬ 
lace nomination, and in my honest judg¬ 
ment he met the tests, and on the basis 
of those tests I voted for the confirma¬ 
tion of his nomination. 

On the basis of those tests I will vote 
for the confirmation of Mr. Hannegan, 
unless I can be shown that he does not 
meet those tests. 

There is also a fifth test which I think 
we must take into account, namely, the 
so-called test of competency. It is a 
highly subjective test. It is one which 
must be watched in its application, lest 
there be a possibility that one may be 
infiuenced by partisanship. I think it 
is sometimes rather easy for us to assume 
that the fellow in the other party Is not 
competent, when what we mean is that 
his success has shown his outstanding 
competency, to our party's disadvantage. 
Nevertheless, I think it is true that when 
we function under the advice and con¬ 
sent clause of Uie Constitution, insofar 
as the confirmation of nominations Is 
concerned, we should give weight to the 
question of competency, frcun the etand- 
polnt of whether in the particular job 
for which the President has appointed 
an individual *he will be able to rwder 
sendee whkdi will be for the public good 
. and edU protect the interest of our 
4dthim7 as a whole, X felt that Mr. 
Wallace met that teat, and I have yet to 
be imowa that Mr, Hannegan does not 
'Meet it ■. 


However, I think It is only fair that we 
have at least a committee hearing on the 
nomination, to study the nominee's qual¬ 
ifications from the standpoint of meet¬ 
ing these tests. 

Senators may disagree with me in re¬ 
spect to its application as a legal propo¬ 
sition, hut let me point out that the ad- 
vice-and-consent clause of the Consti¬ 
tution is in the form of language of limi¬ 
tation. The appointive authority is given 
by the Constitution to the President. 
Hence, 1 agree with the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. Hatch! in essence. I 
think, if I correctly understood the re¬ 
marks he made a few minutes ago. 1 
agree if by those remarks he meant that 
a presumption exists in favor of a Presi¬ 
dential nomination. I say that because 
we do not have Joint appointive author¬ 
ity with the President. The framers of 
the Constitution did not use such lan¬ 
guage. 

What the framers of the Constitution 
did say, in speaking of the Presidential 
appointive power, was— 

He shall have power, by and with the ad¬ 
vice and consent of the Senate, to make 
treaties, provided two-thirds of the Senators 
present concur; and he shall nominate, and 
by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, shall appoint ambassadors, other 
public ministers and consuls. Judges of the 
Supreme Court, and all other officers of the 
United States. 

In my judgment the advice-and-con- 
sent language of the Constitution is lan¬ 
guage of limitation. It means that the 
presumption should be resolved in favor 
of the President, unless we find that the 
particular nominee falls short in respect 
to one of the tests I have enumerated. 
There is nothing among those tests, and 
I find nothing in the debates on the great 
historic cases, which would justify the 
making of any finding on the basis of 
I)artlsanshlp. By that I mean that I do 
not think we have a right to sit here 
and do either one of two things: First, 
object to the nomination of a Cabinet of¬ 
ficer because we do not like his politics 
or because he is of a political party differ¬ 
ent from ours. I think we should act non- 
partisanly, from that standpoint. Nei¬ 
ther do I think we are justified in apply¬ 
ing the test "Would we appoint him if we 
were in the appointing position?’' That 
right was not ^ven to us by the advice- 
and-consent clause of the Constitution. 
The framers of the Constitution did not 
say, "The President and a majority of 
the Senate shall appoint Cabinet offi¬ 
cers.” 

Neither do I think a Cabinet nomina¬ 
tion should be made use of In the Senate 
for carrying on political warfare against 
the President, regardless of the pbrty to 
which he may belong. T do not intend, 
in connection with that consideration of 
any Cabinet appointment, to seek to 
make political caidtal qutof it 1 do not 
think a single thing skid today by the 
distinguished sento Senator from Mis¬ 
souri [Mr. Domaul would justify any 
such interpretatkm of his remarks. 
However, such interpretations already 
have been made m the floor of the Sen¬ 
ate. 

' When another Meml^r of the Senate 
Mleei • question moh as the one which 
been xalsed in this case, namely^ 


whether the particular nominee is quali¬ 
fied from the standpoint of the tests I 
have enumerated, I think I have a duly, 
as a Member of the Senate, to say to the 
committee concerned with the nomina¬ 
tion, "You should hold a hearing on it.’* 

If I knew Mr. Hannegan—and I do 
not—and If I were a close friend of his, 
as his friend I would say that I think it 
is in his interest, and certainly in the in¬ 
terest of the great office in which he is 
about to serve, to have any investigation 
that is requested by a member of the 
committee or by a Member of the Senate. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. The Senator from Oregon 
made an Interesting legal argument on 
the subject of the requisite qualifications 
of a person seeking appointment to a 
Cabinet position. I have enjoyed listen¬ 
ing to him. I am wondering whether 
there Is ans^hing in his opinion, as ex¬ 
pressed in the record up to the present 
moment, which would prevent Mr. Han¬ 
negan from qualifying under the tests 
which the Senator laid down. 

Mr. MORSE. I believe that if the rec¬ 
ord in its present form is all the evidence 
we are to have before us when we vote on 
the nomination, and if the Senate does 
not see fit to allow the Committee on 
Post Offices and Post Roads to interro¬ 
gate the senior Senator from Missouri 
[Mr. Donnell! in regard to the implica¬ 
tions contained in some of the material 
which he spread upon the Record today. 
I shall be forced to conclude that a prlma 
facie showing has been made which jus¬ 
tifies me in insisting that Mr. Hannegan 
be investigated on two grounds. The 
first ground would be that of character: 
the second, whether or not he has such 
professional or personal interest in the 
office of Democratic National chairman 
as to prevent him from administering 
impartially the duties of Postmaster 
General. 

I make that statement on the basis of 
what I have heard today. Charge after 
charge was made, and material was pre¬ 
sented to the effect that Mr. Hannegan 
had conducted himself in what I should 
conclude to be a corrupt manner In 
regard to the Missouri political disputes 
to which the senior Senator from Mis¬ 
souri has referred. 

Furthermore, I say that the state¬ 
ments made by the Senator from Mis¬ 
souri, if accepted, on the basis of his 
experience as a qualified witness in the 
case, give me some concern as to whether 
Mr. Hannegan would use his office of 
Postmaster General for political pur¬ 
poses. However, I do not ignore the 
strength of the presumption in favor of 
the President in this instance, and hence 
I would prefer to have the matter go to 
the committee for further study. 

I am Inclined to believe that If and 
when rebuttal material Is presented to 
the committee, perhaps Mr. Hanneuan's 
friends will be in position to make a clean 
shying for him. 

Unless I misunderstood the senior 
Senator from Missouri, he did not, con¬ 
trary to what has been staled by the 
Senator from Connecticut LlMr. Mc¬ 
Mahon!, present before the Senate as in 
Committee of the Whole the evidence 
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which he thinks should be brought be¬ 
fore the Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads. He raised only a question 
in support of his request that the com¬ 
mittee investigate and ascertain whether 
or not the evidence to which he has re¬ 
ferred can be supported. In my judg¬ 
ment. we have not listened this after¬ 
noon. contrary to what the Senator from 
Connecticut has said, to a presentation 
on the basis of which Mr. Hannegan 
should be disqualified or rejected by the 
Senate. The senior Senator from Mis¬ 
souri directed his remarks only to the 
motion made by him that the Commit¬ 
tee on Post Offices and Post Roads hold 
a hearing to consider charges which then 
could be brought against Mr. Hanne- 
gan's qualifications. From a procedural 
standpoint. I think it not only fair to all 
of the Members of the Senate, particu¬ 
larly to the members of the Post Offices 
and Post Roads Committee, to Mr. Han¬ 
negan, and to President Truman that 
this nomination be sent back to com¬ 
mittee. 

Mr. LUCAS. I ask the senior Senator 
from Missomi, What are the charges as 
they relate to what the Senator from 
Oregon is now addressing himself, 
namely, corruption in the political situ¬ 
ation in Missouri? I should like to have 
the Senator from Missouri tell me. if he 
can, what he expects to prove in respect 
to political corruption as it may relate 
to Bob Hannegan of Missouri. 

Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, if the 
Senator from Oregon will yield to me. I 
may say that in answering the question 
it would he necessary again to bring the 
entire situation before the committee as I 
discussed it for 2 hours this afternoon. 
The statement made by the distinguished 
Senator from Oregon is correct, namely, 
that the position I take is that the mat¬ 
ters to which I have referred should bo 
heard by the committee. I am not un¬ 
dertaking to pass on what the decision of 
the committee or of the Senate should 
be. I have stated charges which have 
been made repeatedly day after day in 
the press of the State of Missouri with 
respect to the election of Mr. Hannegan. 
with respect to the incident of his going 
to Governor Park and asking that he 
not dismiss the election board, and with 
reference to other matters which I have 
mentioned. All of them, to my mindt 
raise a question which should be con¬ 
sidered by the committee. 

Furthermore, Mr. President, I am of 
the opinion that this is not a matter upon 
which the committee should be put in the 
position of having made a report merely 
becatise there had been a poll taken of 
a majority of the members of the com¬ 
mittee—perhaps all with the exception 
of the Senator who is seated on my right, 
the distinguished Senator from Oregon 
fMr. Morsb]. To my mind the commit- 
tee.itself should make a report. 

During the course of my remarks I 
pointed out several additional reasons 
why the committee should hear this en¬ 
tire ZE^er* 1 also raised the point, if 
the BetMor will recall, that the impor¬ 
tance of fiHins this Cabinet office is such 
that the oominittee should consider the 
qualifications of the Individual who has 
been appointed to to office. The fact 
that the Postmaster General is generally 


regarded as one who exerts considerable 
influence in the entire field of patronage, 
and the fact that Mr. Hannegan has indi¬ 
cated his intention of retaining the post 
of Chairman of the Democratic National 
Committee while at the same time oc¬ 
cupying the office of Postmaster General, 
whereas Postmaster General Walker 
found in his experience that the duties of 
the office should occupy the full attention 
and energy of the Postmaster General, 
are all facts which 1 think the committee 
should take into consideration. I think 
it is the duty of the committee, and the 
right of the Senate to insist that the 
committee look into these questions and 
ascertain whether or not. on the basis of 
the material presented, the nomination 
should be reported favorably to the 
Senate. 

Mr. LUCAS. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. I should like to ask the 
Senator from Missouri to answer a ques¬ 
tion. I do not care to have him make 
another 2-hour speech on the matters 
concerning which he has already ad¬ 
dressed the Senate: but I should like to 
know whether, if the nomination is re¬ 
committed to the committee, the Sena¬ 
tor from Missouri will produce any more 
testimony tomorrow than he has pre¬ 
sented today? 

Mr. DONNELL. I stated earlier today 
that in my opinion Mr. Hannegan should 
be called before the committee. The 
committee should hear whatever state¬ 
ment he wishes to make. The commit¬ 
tee should be permitted to cross-examine 
him. In view of the fact that Mr. Hanne- 
gan’s statements, as reported in the 
press, do not coincide with, lor example. 
Attorney General McKittrick, the com¬ 
mittee should call other witnesses so that 
it can undertake to consider the ques¬ 
tion, not solely on the basis of the ex 
parte statement of Mr. Hannegan but 
also the statements of witnesses which 
should be presented. If the nomination 
is recommitted to the committee I shall 
undertake to designate the names of sev¬ 
eral gentlemen whom I shall ask the 
committee to siunmon to Washington for 
the purpose of being interrogated by the 
committee. At the proper time I shall be 
glad to give to the committee the names 
of the gentlemen whom I have in mind. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, as I un¬ 
derstand the situation, what the Senator 
from Missouri wants to do is to have the 
Senate go over the entire contest be¬ 
tween himself and others who have been 
associated with politics in the State of 
Missouri, and consider the Situation in 
connection with his election to the high 
office of Governor. It seems to me that 
unless’the Senator from Missouri him¬ 
self can present certain proof—and he 
has not done so up to the present time— 
with reference to charges of corruption 
or fraud of some kind in connection with 
the election, proof which goes directly to 
Hannegan, and unless the Senator him¬ 
self can present proof, not implication or 
inference, which goes directly to the 
nomination of Hannegan for an impor¬ 
tant Cabinet position, the nomination 
should not be recommitted to the com¬ 
mittee. If the Senator cannot furnish 
any more evidence Uian he has furnished 
this afternoon, and unless the Senate 


wishes to go into the field of . inference 
and innuendo, in my humble opinion, Mr. 
Hannegan meets every required test 
which the Senator from Oregon has laid 
down. 

Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, wUl the 
Senator from Oregon yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. DONNELL. I undertake to say 
that the newspapers published in the city 
of St. Louis, to which I have referred, 
presumably employ honorable men to 
report in the columns of those papers. 
Mr. Curtis A. Betts, of the city of St. 
Louis, who hss been with the Post-Dis¬ 
patch many years, has made statement 
after statement in the newspapers, and 
one man I would have before the com¬ 
mittee would be Mr. Curtis A. Betts, of 
St. Louis, of the St. Louis Post-D‘spatch. 

In my opinion, the matter of the se¬ 
lection of a Cabinet officer by the Presi¬ 
dent is subject to the advice and consent 
of the Senate. In my judgment, the Sen¬ 
ate should know the facts, should inves¬ 
tigate, should have the opportunity for 
full and complete hearing, particularly 
in view of the fact that these various 
statements by presumably reputable 
newspapers have come out day after day 
and day after day, as well as statements 
of other well-known persons I have men¬ 
tioned, like the chancellor of Washing¬ 
ton University, and others. We are en¬ 
titled to have witnesses before the com¬ 
mittee who may assist it in arriving at a 
conclusion for itself as to the qualifica¬ 
tions of tK*) nominee. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Oregon yield further? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. I ask the distinguished 
Senator from Missouri why he did not 
object to Hannegan in 1942 and 1943, 
when the Senator was Governor of his 
State and when Mr. Hannegan was ap¬ 
pointed Commissioner of Internal Reve¬ 
nue. an office involving people and par¬ 
ties and votes in his own State? 

Mr. DONNELL. I will answer the Sen¬ 
ator from Illinois by stating, first, that 
I was not a Member of the United States 
Senate. 

Mr. LUCAS. No; but the Senator knew 
the facts. 

Mr. DONNELL. There were thousands 
of people in the State of Missouri who 
knew the facts, probably knew them even 
more intimately, in many instances, than 
I did personally, who can testify before 
the Senate committee. There was no 
hearing, as a matter of fact, before the 
Senate committee, so far as I have dis¬ 
covered from the record. 

Furthermore, it was not my business to 
come here and volunteer something in 
regard to that matter. Had the Senate 
wanted my opinion. I would have been 
glad to give all the facts which I had 
within my possession. I would have been 
glad to submit the names of any and all 
persons in Missouri who I thought could 
enlighten the Senate. 

I do not deem it a failure on my part 
because, as Governor of the State. I did 
not intervene in the business of the Sen¬ 
ate of the United States. I do not re« 
gard that as any reflection upon my of¬ 
ficial or personal conduct. Does that 
answer the Senator’s question? 
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the satisfaction of the Senator from Mis¬ 
souri. of ooitnm. but the Senator was the 
great Cbvemor of a great State, having 
the interests of the public at heart all 
the time. He knew all about Bob Han- 
negan at that particular hour, and he 
knew he was being appointed as collector 
of internal revenue for the district of St, 
Louis, in his own State, in the largest 
city of his State. The matter to which 
he has referred was fresh in his mind at 
that particular time, and yet as Governor 
of this great State he sat by silently and 
never uttered a protest against Hanne- 
gan; but he now comes before the Sen¬ 
ate and wants a long-winded investiga¬ 
tion, from now until next July, for that 
is what it means, involving someone, 
some place along the line, who does not 
like Hannegan. That is all I can see 
in it. 

If the Senator is interested now in 
investigating Hannegan as to his quali¬ 
fications for the Cabinet position of 
Postmaster General, he should have been 
interested at that particular time, and he 
should have been Interested when there 
was sent to the Senate the nomination of 
Mr. Hannegan to be chief Internal rev¬ 
enue officer of the United States, a posi¬ 
tion which carries greater responsibility, 
from the standpoint of Integrity and 
honesty and decency than almost any 
other position I know of in America. I 
cannot understand why the Senator be¬ 
comes so excited at this late hour, some 
4 or 6 years after all this happened. I 
think I know, though. 

Mr. DONNELL. I think 1 know. too. 
It is because I am a Member of the Senate 
of the United States, and of the Com¬ 
mittee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 
As a Senator of this great country I am 
entitled to know the facts, and as a 
member of that committee I am entitled 
to have the committee pass on the facts. 
It was not my duty as the Governor of 
the State of Missouri, as the Senator well 
knows, to neglect my duties in Missouri 
and come to Washington and intervene 
in matters here, when we had two United 
States Senators, Senator Clark and Sen¬ 
ator Truman, who were well qualified 
and able to present matters which they 
thought pro|>er to present. There was 
no duty resting on me as Governor, but 
there is a duty on me as a Senator, and I 
have performed it to the best of my 
abiUty. to disclose the facts so far as 
they are disclosed to me, 

Mr. President. I am not stating that 
I am a sking a Member of the Senate to 
vote against Mr. Hannegan. X am net 
stating that I am going to vote against 
him, but 1 do state that for the various 
reasons X have indioated. we are entitled 
to have this matter iieard by the proper 
committee of the Senate, rather than to 
have a report submitted without the 
committee having heard the facts, with¬ 
out the committee investlgi^ing all these 
matteigL 

If ^ a^mtor or X were a member of 
the hbatd 49^ directors of a bank and the 
tg egj d cn t appomted a man cashier, and 
dnargmoltrakind wbre made, we would 
XasaSen^ 
Mte A dnfg. upoa iMIf ^^ders at 
tl^ timc widdi X did Bbt Imvc on my 


state of Missouri. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President. 1 can 
summarise my position rather quickly, 
because I do not care to detain the Sen¬ 
ate. X think, however, we should keep 
in mind the impmt of the motion which 
is before the Senate. The motion is to 
recommit the nomination to the commit¬ 
tee. It does not follow that by sending 
it back to the committee there neces¬ 
sarily will be ordered by the committee 
an investigation of Mr. Hannegan. but 
it does mean that when it is recommitted 
to the committee, the committee then 
will have the right and the duty of de¬ 
termining what procedure it will follow 
thereafter. 

It may be that after this nomination is 
recommitted to the committee, the com¬ 
mittee may decide against any further 
investigation, and report back to the 
Senate recommending confirmatldh. On 
the other hand, the discussion before the 
committee may disclose certain evidence 
and testimony which would cause the 
committee to want to Investigate further, 
as has been suggested by the Senator 
from Missouri. 

I wish to make very clear, as clear as 
I possibly can, that all I am urging is 
an objection to the procedure which has 
been followed in this case. I desire to 
add that I think every Cabinet nomina¬ 
tion should be referred to a committee 
for full committee discussion and report. 
X think it should be done in defense of the 
President who makes the nomination. 
I think he should be in a position, in case 
anything should happen subsequent to 
the nomination, or being able to say that 
the nomination was investigated by the 
appropriate Senate committee, and that 
it was approved on the ground that the 
appointee met the tests to which X alluded 
earlier in my remarks. 

The Senator from Illinois raises the 
question whether there is anything in 
the record which would support the 
motion. I wish to say, as one who wants 
to believe that Mr. Hannegan can meet 
these tests, that in fairness to him and 
in fairness to President Truman, the 
Committee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads should have this matter under 
consideration, for the reason that 
despite the fact that Senators nn the 
other side of tlie aisle may have the votes 
to confirm the nomination. X venture the 
suggestion that if they do, Mr. Hannegan 
will take his office under a doud. when 
it may not be necessary that there be any 
cloud, if they do not agree to have the 
committee consider the nomination 
fully. X think Senators owe it to Mr. 
Hannegan, and X tMnk they owe it to 
President Truman, to see to it that the 
committee considers the nomination. 

X wish to conclude with the sugges¬ 
tion that in times ao dllBodt as theset 
when we come to the question of a Cabi¬ 
net appointment and the confirmation 
thereof by the Senate of the United 
States, Senators on both sides of the 
aisle should woik tcdretiber on the nom¬ 
ination to asoermn the facts in regard 
to the nominse, and submit a non- 
parUsan repaid demonstrating that the 
noih|M EMts the tests X have sug- 
gettei thlsaltemomu Xf the Committee 


given the opportunity, by recommittal, 
to check Mr. Hannegan’s record by these 
tests, then I think those on the other side 
of the aisle open themselves up to the 
charge that they are not willing to have 
the nominee undergo the microscope of 
an investigation. 

Air. HILL. I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Tay¬ 
lor in the chair). The clerk will call 
the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following-Senators answered to 
their names: 


Aii:tin 

Hayden 

O'Mshoney 

BaU 

Htckenlooper 

Overton 

BanJchcad 

Hill 

BadcliHe 

Bilbo 

Johnson. Colo 

Reed 

Brexveter 

Johnston. B. C. 

Revercomb 

Briggs 

Kilgore 

Ruetell 

Burton 

La FoUette 

Smith 

Butler 

Langer 

Stswart 

Chavez 

Lucas 

Taft 

Cordon 

McFarland 

Taylor 

Donnell 

McKellar 

Tunnel! 

Downey 

McMahon 

Tydlngs 

Ellcndcr 

Millikln 

Wagner 

Ferguson 

MltcheU 

Walrh 

Green 

Moore 

White 

Hart 

Moire 

Wiley 

Hetch 

Miirdcck 

Willis 

Hswkes 

O'Daniel 

Young 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fil 


four Senators having answered to their 
names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays on my motion. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, 1 
shall not delay the Senate at this late 
hour to make any extended remarks in 
connection with this nomination. I de¬ 
sire to say, however, that I am happy 
that the Senator from Tennessee stated 
he had not consulted Mr. Hannegan and 
did not know what Mr. Hannegan’s 
wishes might be in connection with the 
issue now presented to the Senate, be¬ 
cause I personally believe that it is a dis¬ 
service to Mr. Hannegan not to grant the 
request, which I believe to be sincerely 
made, by a member of the Committee on 
Post Offices and Post Roads to give him a 
chance to present to the committee his 
proposal that there should be a hearing 
on this nomination. 

I am convinced that Mr. Hannegan’s 
service as a member of the Cabinet and 
as Postmaster General would, in such 
event, start off with a much better pub¬ 
lic reaction than it will as a result of 
what I fear will be a strict party vote 
in the Senate as between Republicans 
and Democrats on the pending motion. 

liCt me say, however, that after having 
listened to the speech, or to most of the 
speech of the Senator from Missouri, if 
the Senate irotes down the pending mo¬ 
tion I shall support the nomination of 
Mr. Hannegan, because I do not believe 
that in his statement the Senator from 
Missouri has presented any probative 
evidence which refiects upon the char¬ 
acter or integrity or the ability of Mr. 
Hannegan. 

But, after aU. X think in times such as 
these we should strive for as much unity 
as cK r i) be obtained in connection witn 
Se selections which the new President 
of the United States may make Involving 
any idumges he thinks necessary or ad¬ 
visable in his official family. Knowing 
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nothing about the details of the Missouri 
political situation, but knowing some* 
thing about Mr. Hannegan's brief admin* 
istration as Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue, I feel that he has, insofar as 
my information goes, the ability and the 
character to discharge the responsibili* 
ties of the high office to which he has been 
nominated. 

I think it unfortunate that the major* 
ity leadership should have determined 
upon the course of denying to a member 
of the committee a right at a duly called 
meeting of the committee to present his 
case and thus to give the committee an 
opportunity to determine it. 1 am sorry 
that that course has been followed. 

Mr. LANQER. As the one member of 
the committee who demanded a hearing 
at the time that the petition was circu¬ 
lated by the clerk of the Senate Com¬ 
mittee on Post Offices and Post Roads 1 
wish to state that the reason why 1 
wanted the hearing was not because of 
any allegations made against the hon¬ 
esty or the integrity or good character 
of Mr. Hannegan. There were none. 

In order to keep the record straight 
on the matter of the pending confirma¬ 
tion, I simply wish to invite the attention 
of the Senate to what I said upon the 
Senate fioor on the 13th day of May 1943. 
It is my conviction that a member of the 
Cabinet should not be chairman of any 
political party and that the chairman 
of a political party should not hold any 
Federal position. 

What have we here? In the Instant 
case all the 357,000 employees of the Post 
Office Department are under the Hatch 
Act and the Civil Service Act, both of 
which prohibit them from taking part 
in politics. Certainly it is inconsistent 
to say that no employee of the Post Office 
Department shall be in politics and then 
exempt the head of the Department—not 
only exempt him, but permit him to be 
head of a major political party, and to 
be in a position to scare and dictate to 
357,000 employees, while if one of them 
answers back—if one of them objects to 
something the Postmaster General says— 
he is guilty of a violation of law and can 
be removed from office. 

Mr. President, it has been my hope that 
with the new leadership provided by 
President Truman, the constitutional 
amendment which I proposed, that only 
one individual from any State should be 
appointed to the Cabinet, will be adopted. 
As I stated upon the floor of the Senate 
some time ago, we have recently had the 
spectacle of one-half of the entire Cab¬ 
inet coming from New York State alone. 
Also, there is a splendid opportunity for 
President Truman to assume leadership 
in the movement calling for direct elec* 
tkm of the President by the people. The 
time has come in the Ufa of our great 
Republic when the electoral college 
should be abolished and the people them¬ 
selves, by direct vote, should nominate 
and elect their President. 

1 egtee with what the senior Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. La Follettb] has 
said. Prom what has occurred on the 
floor of the Senate today there is no evi¬ 
dence which would cause me to vote 
against the nomination; and the Presi¬ 


dent should have the right to select his 
own Cabinet. 

The PRESIDINa OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Donnxll] 
to recommit the nomination of Mr. Han¬ 
negan to the Committee on Post Offices 
and Post Roads. On this question the 
yeas and nays have been ordered, and 
the clerk will call the roll. 

The Legislative Clerk called the roll. 

Mr. HIIiL. I announce that the Sena¬ 
tor from Virginia [Mr. Glass], the Sena¬ 
tor from New York [Mr. Mead] and the 
Senator from Nevada [Mr. Scrugham] 
are absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Florida [Mr. An¬ 
drews] is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Barkley], the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
George], and the Senator from Utah 
[Mr. Thomas] are absent inspecting vari¬ 
ous concentration and prison camps in 
Europe. 

The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Chandler], the Senator from Rhode 
Island I Mr. Gerry], the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Guffey], the Senator 
from North Carolina I Mr. Hoey], the 
Senator from Washington [Mr. Magnu- 
son], the Senator from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Myers], the Senator from Florida 
[Mr. Pepper], the Senator from Okla¬ 
homa [Mr. Thomas] are absent on public 
business. 

The Senator from Nevada [Mr. Mc- 
CARRAN] and the Senators from Arkansas 
[Mr. McClellan and Mr. Fulbright] are 
absent on official business. 

The Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
Eeasland] la absent on official business 
for the Senate Naval Committee. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Texas [Mr. Connally], who is ab¬ 
sent as a delegate to the International 
Conference in San Francisco, has a gen¬ 
eral pair with the Senator from Michigan 
[Mr. Vandenberg] and the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Thomas] has a pair with the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Bridges!. 

I am advised that if present and voting 
the Senators whose absences have been 
announced would vote **nay.** 

Mr. WHITE. The Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. Bridges], who is neces¬ 
sarily absent, has a general pair with the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Thomas!. 

The Senator from Michigan [Mr. Van¬ 
denberg], who is absent on official busi¬ 
ness as a delegate to the International 
Conference at San Francisco, has a gen¬ 
eral pair with the Senator from Texas 
[Mr. Connally]. 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
Ajkbn] is absent by leave of the Senate. 

The Senator* from Illinois [Mr. 
Brooks!, the Senator from Nebraska 
[Mr. Wherry], and the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Saltonstall] are 
absent on official business visiting various 
concentration and prison camps in 
Europe. 

The Senator from Idaho Cldr. Thomab! 
is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. Cape- 
baht] is absent on official business. 

The Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
RoinrrsoN], the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. Tobey], and the Senator 


from Iowa [Mr. Wilson] are detained on 
offi ci a l business. 

The result was announced—yeas 28, 
nays 85, as follows: 

YXAS-4UI 


Atutln 

Oumey 

Revercomb 

BaU 

Hart 

Bhlpstead 

Brewster 

Hawkes 

Smith 

Buck 

Hlckenlooper 

Taft 

Burton 

La Foliette 

White 

Butler 

Laager 

WUey 

Capper 

MUlikln 

Willis 

Cordon 

Moore 

Young 

Donnell 

Morse 

Ferguson 

Beed 



NAYS-eS 


Bailey 

Johnson, Colo. 

O'Mahoney 

Bankhead 

Johnston, 8. C. 

Overton 

BUbo 

Kilgore 

Radollffe 

Briggs 

Lucas 

Bussell 

Byrd 

McFarland 

Stewart 

Chavez 

McKellar 

Taylor 

Downey 

McMahon 

Tunnell 

Bllender 

Maybank 

Tydings 

Wagner 

Green 

MltcheU 

Hatch 

Murdock 

Walsh 

Hayden 

Murray 

VTheeler 

HUl 

ODaniel 



NOT VOTING—38 

Aiken 

George 

Pepper 

Andrews 

Oeiry 

Robertson 

Barkley 

OlRSS 

Saltonstall 

Brld^ses 

Guffey 

Scrugham 

Brooks 

Hoey 

Thomas. Idaho 

Bushileld 

Johnson, Calif. 

Thomas. Okla. 

Capehart 

McCarran 

Thomas, Utah 

Chandler 

McClellan 

Tobey 

Connally 

Magnuson 

Vandenberg 

Eastland 

Mead 

Wherry 

Fulbright 

Myers 

Wilson 


So Mr. I>ONNELL's motion to recommit 
was rejected. 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. Mr. President- 

The PRESIDINa OFFICER. The 
question is, Will the Senate advise and 
consent to the nomination of Robert K 
Hannegan to be Postmaster General? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I ask for the yeas 
and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. Mr. President, I 
should like to cast my vote. I attempted 
to obtain recognition before the an¬ 
nouncement was made. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, what is the 
request? _ 

The PRESIDINO OFFICER. The 
Senator from North Dakota wishes to 
vote. The result has been announced. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. hir. President, as 
a matter of fact, the Senator from North 
Dakota asked for the ear of the Chair 
before the result was announced, but ha 
was not recognized. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, X 
ask unanimous consent that the Senator 
from North Dakota may be permitted to 
vote. 

The PRESIDINa OFFICER. The 
Chair is informed that it is Impossible to 
obtain unanimous consent; and inas¬ 
much as the result has been announced, 
it is Impossible to recognize a Senator for 
the purpose of voting. His statement 
will appear in the Record. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, X 
have no objection to the Senator’s vote 
being recorded. 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. Mr. President. In 
view of the fact that I sought recognition 
before the result of the vote was an¬ 
nounced, I believe 1 am entitled to vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Parliamentarian informs the Chair that 
the rule strictly prohibits it. 
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Ur.TTCamB, Mr.Ffeiident»iiiayX' 
ftdc who objeotad? 

The FR881D1NQ OFFICSR. To the 
ummimous-coneeiit request? 

Mr. TTDZNOe. Tee. 

The FXUBSIDINO OFFICER. Tbe 
Parllfunentarlan informs the Chair that 
the rul e pro hibits It. 

Mr. TTOINOS. I was wondering if 
the rule could not he waived by unani¬ 
mous consent. I think the Senator is 
entitled to have his position stated. 

BXr. McKELLAR. Mr. President. X 
hope that may be done. _ 

The PRESIDINO OFFICER. The 
Clerk will read the rule. 

The legislative clerk read as follows; 

When the yeas and naya are ordered, the 
names of Senators shall be called alphabeti¬ 
cally; and each Senator shall, without debate, 
declare bis assent or dlseent to the question, 
unless excused by the Senate; and no Sen¬ 
ator shall be permitted to vote after the deci¬ 
sion shall have been announced by the Pre¬ 
siding Officer, but may for sufficient reasons, 
with unanimous consent, change or withdraw 
his vote. No motion to suspend this rule 
shall be In order, nor shall the Presiding 
Officer entertain any request to suspend It by 
unanimous consent. 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, I hope 
unanimous consent will be granted. I 
believe it can be. under this situation. 1 
myself saw the Senator from South 
D^ota enter the Chamber and address 
the Chair before the result was an¬ 
nounced. I was about to rise to my feet 
to call attention to that situation, but 
events occurred too rapidly to enable me 
to have time to do so. The Senator from 
South Dakota did address the Chair, and 
1 saw him do so. X saw him enter the 
door of the Senate Chamber and address 
the Chair before the result was an¬ 
nounced. 

The PRESlDINa O FFI C ER . The 
rule precludes the Chair from entertain- 
ixlg a motion to suspend the rule, and it 
cannot be done by unanimous consent. 

Mr.TYDINQS. Mr. President, it seems 
to me the present case is not one which 
requires unanimous consent It is a case 
of a Senator who was on his feet and 
who addressed the Chair before the re¬ 
sult of the vote was announced. X do 
not believe that the request of the Sen¬ 
ator from South Dakota conflicts either 
with the spirit or the letter of the rule. 
If he had been seen by the Chair or if 
his voice had been heard, he woiUd have 
been entitled to vote. The fact that he 
was not seen or was not beard by the 
Chair was no fault of his. X think the 
rule would be rather drastically allied 

the vote of the Senator from South 
Dakota were not recorded. 

1 most respectfully suggest to the 
Chair that tbeChair make such a ruling. 

X do not beUeve any Senator on the floor 
wUl object to it. Xf there 1$ no objection, 
there wItt be no insistence on a strict 
ain;>Ucation of the rule, and the Senator’s 
vote will be allowed to be recorded. 

Mr. HATCSL |dr. President, X was 
ihout to request the floor in my own 
right, and thtti I intended to yield to 
the Senator from South Dakota, in order 
that he miidit exiOain his position, if he 
dqiihad to do so* Bbwaver, he has al« 
rtaay nxplatned his posfllon. 


I merely wiOi to say that X am in per¬ 
fect accord with what the Senator from 
Maryland has said. Xf the Senator from 
South Dakota wishes to have his vote 
recorded. X think it should be recorded, 
and 1 hope it will be. 

Mr. BU8HFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. HATCH. I yield, if I have the 
floor. I h ad alre ady taken my seat. 

Mr. BUBHFIEIiD. 1 thank each of 
the Senators who have spoken in my 
behalf. In view of the announced rul¬ 
ing of the Chair, I presume that ends 
the matter. I wish to say to the Chair 
that if I had had an opportunity to cast 
my vote, it would have been ”yea.” 

In that connection X wonder whether 
the announcement of the vote could be 
withdrawn, in order to permit a Member 
of the Senate to cast his vote, and then 
have the announcement made. 

The PRESIDINO OFFICER. Is it the 
pleasure of the Senate that the an¬ 
nouncement of the vote be withdrawn 
and that the vote of the Senator from 
South Dakota be recorded? Is there 
objection? 

Mr. HlIiL. Mr. President, I do not 
think I will object; but we cannot estab¬ 
lish a precedent of permitting a Senator 
to vote after the announcement of the 
result of the vote has been made. Evi¬ 
dently the situation was unfortunate, 
namely, the Senator from South Dakota 
was not recognized in time to be given 
an opportunity to vote. The rule on 
this matter is about as strong and about 
as tight, so to speak, as one possibly 
could be. 

If the vote of the Senator from South 
Dakota is recorded, it will not change 
the result or affect it one way or the 
other. The Record shows that the Sen¬ 
ator is here. The Record shows how he 
would have voted if he had voted before 
the result was announced. I do not see 
liow the Senator will accomplish any¬ 
thing now by having his vote recorded. 
I tiilnk the whole record Is before the 
Senate. 

1 hope the Senator will not insist on 
having his vote recorded. He is already 
on record: he has recorded the fact that 
he was in the Chamber before the vote 
was announced, and that had he voted 
he would have voted *'yea”; and had he 
voted, the result would not have been 
affected. 

The rule could not be more apeciflc or 
tighter than it is, _ 

The PRESlDINa OFFICER. The 
Chair desires to state for the benefit of 
the Senator from South tiekota that the 
derk was exactly In line with the Chair’s 
line of vision in the direction toward the 
Senator’s seat whffii the clerk was trans¬ 
mitting the result of the vote to the 
Chair, and the Chair did not see the Sen¬ 
ator from SouthDakota and did not hear 
him. The Chair regrets the Incident very 
much. _ - 

Mr.WBim Mr. President, X think it 
would be a grlqvous error on the part of 
the Senate to iPoU or evade In any way 
or tw any auMeiluge the dear intend¬ 
ment and the dear language of this rule 
of the Senate. X Join In the hope that 
the Sgnator from South Dakota will not 
prM the matter. 


The circumstances of the case have 
been made perfectly clear, and the 
Record now shows that the Senator from 
South Dakota would have voted "’yea” if 
he had had an opportunity to vote. That 
makes his record complete, and it makes 
the Senate Record complete. 

I think it would be a great mistake on 
the part of the Senate to do anything 
which would, as I have said, either avoid 
or evade t his r ule of the Senate. 

Mr. BU6HFIELD. Mr. President, I ac¬ 
cept the suggestion of both the acting 
majority leader and the minority leader. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question now is. Will the Senate advise 
and consent to the nomination of Robert 
E. Hannegan, of Missouri, to be Post¬ 
master General? 

Mr. HUiL. I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and 
the legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. HlIiL. I announce that the Sen¬ 
ator from Virginia CMr. Glass], the 
Senator from New York [Mr. MeadI, 
and the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
Scrugham] are absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Florida [Mr. An- 
DREV78] is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Barkley], the Senator from Georgia 
[Mr. George], and the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Thomas] are absent inspect¬ 
ing various concentration and prison 
camps in Europe. 

The Senator from Kentucky [Mr, 
Chandler], the Senator from Rhode Is¬ 
land [Mr. Gerry], the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Guffey], the Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. Hoey], the 
Senator from Washington [Mr. Mag- 
nuson], the Senator from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Myers], the Senator from Florida 
[Mir. Pipper], and the Senator from 
Oklahoma CMr. Thomas] are absent on 
public bvriness. 

The Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
Eastland! is absent on official business 
for the Senate Naval Affairs Committee. 

The Senator from Texas [Mr. Cok- 
nally] is absent as a delegate to the 
International Conference in San Fran¬ 
cisco. 

The Senator from Nevada [Mr. Mc- 
Carran] and the Senators from Arkansas 
[Mr. McClellan and Mr. Fulbrxght] are 
absent on official business. 

The Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
Overton] Is unavoidably detained from 
the Senate. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Texas [Mr. Connally] has a gen¬ 
eral pi.lr with the Senator from Michigan 
[Mr. VandenbergI, and the Senator 
foom Utah [Mr. Thomas] has a general 
j>air with the Senator from New Hamp¬ 
shire [Mr. Bridges]. 

I am advised that if present and vot¬ 
ing all the Senators whose absences have 
been annoimced would vote “yea.” 

Mr. WHI T E . The Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. Bridges], who is neces¬ 
sarily absent, has a general pair with the 
senator ft-om Utah tMr. Thomas]. 

Ihe Senator from Michigan IMT. Vak- 
PBNBIROI who is absent on official business 
as a delegate to the International Con¬ 
ference at San Francisco, has a general 
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pair with the Senator from Texas [Mr* 

COKNALLYl. 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr* 
AniEN] is absent by leave of the Senate* 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Brooks], the Senator from Nebraska 
[Mr. Wherry! . and the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Saltinstall] are ab¬ 
sent on ofScial business, visiting various 
concentration and prison camps in 
Europe. 

The Senator from Idaho IMr. Thomas] 
Is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. Capi- 
bart] is absent on ofllcial business. 

The Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Rob¬ 
ertson]. the Senator from New Hamp¬ 
shire [Mr. Tobey]. and the Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. WbsonI are detained on offi¬ 
cial business. 

The result was announced—^yeas 60* 
nays 2, as follows: 

TEAS—eo 


Austin 

Hart 

Murray 

Bailey 

Hatch 

GDanlel 

Ball 

Eawkes 

O'Mahoney 

Bankhead 

Hayden 

Radcllfle 

Bilbo 

Hlckenlooper 

Reed 

Brewster 

BiU 

Revercomb 

Briggs 

Johnson, Colo. 

Russell 

Buck 

Johnston. 8. C. 

Shlpstead 

Biirton 

Kilgore 

Smith 

Bushfleld 

La FoUette 

Stewart 

Butler 

Langer 

Taylor 

Byrd 

Lucas 

Tunnell 

Capper 

McFarland 

Tydings 

Chavea 

McKellar 

Wagner 

Cordon 

McMahon 

Walsh 

Downey 

Maybank 

Wheeler 

EUender 

MlUlkln 

White 

Ferguson 

Mitchell 

WUey 

Oreen 

Morse 

WUlla 

Oumey 

Murdock 

NAYS—2 

Yoimg 

Donnell 

Taft 



NOT VOTING—34 

Aiken 

Glaee 

Robertson 

Andrews 

Guffey 

BaltonstaU 

Barkley 

Hoey 

Scrugbam 

Bridges 

Johnson. Calif. 

Thomas, Idaho 

Brooks 

MoCarran 

Thomas. Okla. 

Capehart 

McClellan 

Thomas. Utah 

Chandler 

Magnuson 

Tobey 

Connally 

Mead 

Vandenberg 

Eastland 

Moore 

Wherry 

Fulbrlght 

Myers 

Wilson 

George 

Overton 


Gerry 

Pepper 



So the nomination of Robert E. Han- 
negan. of Missouri, to be Postmaster 
General was confirmed. 

Mr. MORSE subsequently said: Mr. 
President, I should like to make a state¬ 
ment for the Rbcoro in regard to'my 
vote in the Hannegan case. I wish to 
make it very clear that in my judgment 
a prima facie showing was made which 
called upon the proponents of the nomi* 
nation to give the Committee on Post 
Offices and Post Roads an opportunity to 
consider further the procedure which 
should have been followed in a final con¬ 
sideration of the case. As I think I 
made clear in my remarks, my objec¬ 
tion was to the procedure which wai 
followed by the committee and by its 
chairman, which I think set an excep¬ 
tionally bad precedent, and one which X 
hope wili not be repeated. 

1 thooght further that in fairness to 
Mr. Hatmdgan and in fairness to Presi¬ 
dent Truman the matter should have 
gone to the committee for further dis¬ 
cussion of the procedure. I sincerely 
felt that in fairness to the distinguished 
senior Senator from Missouri [Mr. Don- 


max], who simply asked for the courtesy 
of having further discussion of this mat¬ 
ter in the Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads* of which he is a member* 
the Senate owed him that courtesy of 
further discussion before the committee. 
But as I said in my remarks, from a 
thorough study of the history of Cabinet 
confirmations and rejections I did not 
feel that there was before us sufficient 
evidence to overcome the presumption 
which is due the President of the United 
States, be he Democratic or Republican, 
to pick his official family and have the 
members thereof confirmed, imless a 
clear showing is made that they are not 
deserving of confirmation under the 
tests which I enumerated in my discus¬ 
sion. On the basis of the evidence be¬ 
fore me at the time I cast the vote 1 
could not say that the presumption had 
been overcome. I think it is most unfair, 
however, to both the President and to 
the Postmaster General that the matter 
was not considered further by the com¬ 
mittee so as to have cleared the atmos¬ 
phere of any charges as to his qualifica¬ 
tions under those tests. 

POSTMASTER AT HOPKINS. MINN.— 
NOMINATION PASSED OVER 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President. I under¬ 
stand that a postmaster nomination re¬ 
ported last Monday was temporarily 
passed over. After conferring with the 
distinguished Senator from Tennessee 
[Mr. McKellar] and the distinguished 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Balx.! I 
understand that the Senator from Min¬ 
nesota will make a statement, and then 
we shall be able to dispose of the nomi¬ 
nation wi thin a few minutes. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. Ball] wishes to make a 
statement, and I yield to him. 

Mr. BALL. Mr. President. I shall state 
the facts in connection with this post¬ 
mastership. Mr. Kosanda. whose nomi¬ 
nation has been reported to the Senate* 
was appointed acting postmaster a little 
more than a year ago. A competitive 
civil-service examination was held and 
three successful candidates were certi¬ 
fied by the Civil Service Commission as 
follows: Roy M. Kelly with a grade of 
01.8. Einar Jorgenson with a grade of 
84.6. and Thomas J. Kosanda* whose 
name Is before the Senate* with a grade 
of 75,8. 

The Civil Service Commission ruled 
that all three men were entitled to vet¬ 
erans* preference, and all three have had 
5 percent added to their grades. 

Mr. Kelley, who was at the top of the 
list of the three eUgibles. is a World War 
veteran who served overseas In the First 
World War for 13 months.* He worked 
In the Hopkins. Minn., post office for 18 
years* the past several years as assistant 
postmaster. Obviously, on the basis of 
his grade he is the best qualified man 
for the position. 

Kosanda* whom the Civil Service 
Commission ruled was entitled to veter¬ 
ans* preference* was drafted on Novem¬ 
ber 11* 1918* and was discharged on X^- 
cember 10. 1918* without ever having 
actually been sworn into the Army of the 
United States. 

The Civil Service Commission made 
its ruling under a decision of the Su¬ 


preme Court of the District of Columbia 
in 1981 which held that any individual 
drafted into the armed forces thereby 
became a veteran entitled to a veteran's 
preference. But since that decision the 
Seventy-eighth Congress passed Public 
Law No. 859 approved on June 27, 1944. 
That law provides that with respect to 
appointments under the Civil Service 
veterans shall be given preference in 
three classes; the first three dealing 
with disabled veterans, their widows, and 
dependents, and the fourth dealing with 
ex-service men and women who have 
served on active duty in any branch of 
the armed forces of the United States 
during any war, or in any campaign or 
expedition for which a campaign badge 
has been authorized, and from which 
service the person was discharged under 
honorable conditions. I think the Civil 
Service certification of Kosanda as a vet¬ 
eran is directly contrary to the language 
of the statute passed last year by the 
Congress, which provides that in order 
to be eligible for a veteran's preference a 
person must have served in active duty in 
the armed forces. I may say that the 
adjutant general of Minnesota has no 
record of Kosanda ever having been a 
war veteran. 

I do not personally know any of these 
men and have no interest in the matter 
except that I have received protests and 
resolutions adopted by the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars post in Hopkins. Minn. 
I believe at the present time that vet¬ 
erans of the present war who have suf¬ 
fered wounds in combat, and are being 
discharged at the rate of several thou¬ 
sand a month, are involved in the situ- 
uatlon. and that a serious question is 
also involved of whether we intend really 
to apply veterans* preference In this in¬ 
stance, or permit this kind of a run¬ 
around in connection with a real vet¬ 
eran. I hope the Senate will not con¬ 
firm this appointment, and that the r^ 
veteran* who has served for 18 years in 
the post office at Hopkins, and who was 
overseas in milita^ service for 13 
months, be appointed to the position of 
postmaster at Hopkins, Minn. 

Mr. McKEIJiAR. Mr. President, all I 
can say is that the Civil Service Com¬ 
mission has said that these men have 
Army classification. They were given a 
rating by the Civil Service Commission 
on the basis of having been soldiers. 

I do not know anything in the world 
about Mr. Kosanda except from hearsay* 
but he has been acting as postmaster 
for a year or two, and I believe the other 
gentleman is in the Post Office Depart¬ 
ment there in the same town. He wishes 
to supersede the present acting post¬ 
master. Under those circumstances 
there is nothing that the committee 
could do* or that I could personally do. 
Much as I like the senior Senator and 
the junior Senator from BJinnesota* I 
am confronted with the belief that prob¬ 
ably this is another political matter. I 
hope that the Senate will confirm the 
nomination. 

Mr.SHlPSTEAD. Mr. President* I un¬ 
derstood my colleague to state that the 
nominee had been ax^pointed contrary to 
law. Was I correct in my understand¬ 
ing? 
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Mr. MeKSZI^AR. No; he was not ap¬ 
pointed contrary to law. 

Mr. BALL. My posltioa Is that the 
dvU Service Commission acted on a 
Supreme Court of the District of Co¬ 
lumbia decision of 1931 which. I believe, 
has been superseded by the veterans’ 
preference law passed by Congress last 
year, and which applies only to veter¬ 
ans who have seen active duty. Obvi¬ 
ously. Kosanda was never on active duty. 
He reported for induction on November 
11. 1918. apparently was sent to Camp 
Ripley, remained there until December 
10, 1918, an d th en was discharged. 

Mr. 8HIFSTEAD. Is It the contention 
of the Junior Senator from Minnesota 
that Kosando Is not eligible for the po¬ 
sition of postmaster at Hopkins. Minn.? 

Mr. BALL. I do not believe he is eligi¬ 
ble under the present law governing vet¬ 
erans’ preference. I think the Civil 
Service Commission was in error in cer¬ 
tifying that he was entitled to veteran’s 
preference. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. If that be true, he 
was certified illegally, was he not? 

Mr. BALL. He is not certified here 
illegally, because the Post Office Depart¬ 
ment is required by law to rely on the 
certification of the Civil Service Com¬ 
mission. The only place to get it changed 
now, if the Civil Service Commission is 
in error, as I contend it is. is here in the 
Senate. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, the distin¬ 
guished Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
Ellender] wishes to speak this afternoon. 
I had hoped we might dispose of the 
pending nomination very shortly, but I 
am not sure that can be done. Will 
the distinguished Senator from Minne¬ 
sota be here Thursday? 

Mr. BALL. Yes. 

Mr. HILL. Will it be agreeable to the 
Senator to let this nomination go over? 
I do not believe we can finish it now. 
It is nearly 6 o’clock, and other Senators 
are very anxious to address the Senate 
this afternoon. 

Mr. BALL. On this matter? 

Mr. HILL. No. I will move that the 
Senate go into legislative session, and 
as soon as we go back into executive 
session, this nomination will be the pend¬ 
ing question. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, as 
chairman of the Committee on Civil 
Service. I am very much interested in 
the issue presented here, and I should 
like to have an opportunity to'make 
some Investigation. I am wondering if 
we cannot agree to put this nomination 
over at least 1 week so that opportunity 
may be a fford ed iax an investigation. 

Mr. MCKELLAR. I have no objection. 
The Senator from West Virginia LMr. 
XCiLooax}, who does not seem to be in the 
Chamber at the moment, is very much 
interested in the nomination. I have 
no objection to it going over for a week. 
It has been before the committee for a 
Iqng time, and I hope It can be disposed 
of at the end of the week. 

The PRSSIDINO OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Sena¬ 
tor from California that the nomination 
be teid over fort week? The Chair hears 
none, and It is so ordered. 

Mr. HXLL. Mr. President. I ask unani¬ 
mous consent that the President be notl-« 


lied forthwith of all confirmations of 
today. 

The PRESIDINO OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
the President will be immediately noti¬ 
fied. 

LEGISLATE SESSION 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President. I move that 
the Senate proceed to the consideration 
of legislative business. 

Tlie motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
legislative business. 

HOSPITAL CENTER FOR THE DISTRICT 
OF COLUMBIA 

Mr. BILBO. Mr. President, recently 
the Senate pased by unanimous vote Sen¬ 
ate bill 223. providing for a hospital cen¬ 
ter for the District of Columbia, where¬ 
upon a motion was made by the Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. Ellenoer] to recon¬ 
sider the vote by which the bill was 
passed. By agreement the motion to re¬ 
consider was to be taken up today, but. 
because of the time consumed in other 
matters, we find it is too late to take it up 
now. We have reached another agree¬ 
ment, that the motion may be called up 
Thursday, with the consent of the Sena¬ 
tor from Louisiana, and we have agreed 
on an hour for each side so that it may be 
disposed of as early as possible. I ask 
unanimous consent that that order be 
approved._ 

Mr. WHITE. What is the agreement 
which has been entered into between the 
Senator from Mississippi* and the Senator 
from Louisiana? 

Mr. BILBO. We agreed, and we are 
asking the Senate to confirm the agree¬ 
ment, that we may have time on Thurs¬ 
day to dispose of this motion. The Sen¬ 
ator from Maryland [Mr. TtdingsI is 
very much Interested, and he cannot be 
present any other day but Thursday. 
He has joined in the request that we be 
permitted to call the motion up and dis¬ 
pose of It, with not to exceed an hour a 
side on the issue. 

Mr. WHITE. I know nothing about 
the merits of the matter, and I have no 
objection to it being taken up Thursday, 
but I would not care to agree at this time, 
with so few Senators present as there 
are now, to a limitation of time for de¬ 
bate. I have no objection to the motiop 
being taken up Thursday. 

Mr. BILBO. Can I get unanimous con¬ 
sent to make the motion the unfinished 
busine ss fo r Thursday? 

Mr. HELL. Mr. President. I suggest 
that instead of making It the unfinished 
business for Thursdayi we make It the 
pending business before the Senate now. 
and of course with the understanding 
that we will not debate it now. We are 
to have a speech by the Senator from 
Louisiana. We can make it the pending 
business now, since there is no business 
before the Senate, and when we meet 
Thursday, after a recess, it will be the 
business before the Senate. 

Mr. BUBO. I cdso wish to suggest that 
it is agreed between us, % am authorized 
to say. that it will not biAe more than 80 
minut es that 46 minutes to each side. 

Air. WHITS. THeSenator may be able 
to speak for biinuelf and the Senator 
from Imiislana. Imd give assurance to 
the Senate that they will not take more 
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than 80 minutes, but I question whether 
he could give any assurance about the 
other Senators. 

Air. BILBO. We could get unanimous 
consent, and that would bind us and the 
rest of the Senate. 

Air. HILL. Mr. President. I ask that 
the motion of the Senator from Louisiana 
[Air. Ellsnder] to reconsider the vote by 
which Senate bill 223, for the construc¬ 
tion of a modern, adequate, and cmcicnt 
hospital center in the District of Colum¬ 
bia. may be made the pending business 
of th^ Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
promotion of officers in THE 

MEDICAL, DENTAL, AND VETERINARY 

CORPS 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. Pres¬ 
ident. I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
Senate bill 939, Calendar No. 234, and 
I promise that if there is any discussion 
or any controversy whatever I shall with¬ 
draw the request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Clerk will state the bill by title for the 
information of the Senate. 

The Legislative Clerk. A bill (S. 939) 
to extend the provisions of the act of 
November 29.1940 (PubUc Law 884, 76th 
Cong., 54 Stat. 1219). relating to promo¬ 
tion of Medical, Dental, and Veterinary 
Corps officers. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bUl? 

Mr. WHITE. Air. President, the Sena¬ 
tor from Colorado was good enough to 
call this measure to my attention, and 1 
have taken the opportunity to consult 
with minority members of the Committee 
on Military Affairs, so far as I could do 
so. I understand that there is no objec¬ 
tion to the bill in its amended form. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I do not 
know of any controversy over the bill 
whatsoever, and I hope it may be passed 
at this time, because it is more or less of 
an emergency matter. I may say the bill 
provides an extension of a previous act 
which has been in effect for 6 years, and 
the time will expire on May 15, 1945. 
This was overlooked, and it is necessary 
to have this bill passed before May 15. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Colorado? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Alilitary Affairs with amendments, on 
page 1, lipe 3, after the word “That” to 
strike out “for the duration” and to in¬ 
sert “until the termination;” on line 4, 
after the word “engaged” to Insert a 
comma and the words, “as declared by 
proclamation of the President or by con¬ 
current resolution of the two Houses of 
the Congress,” so as to make the bill 
read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That until the tormina- 
tlon^of the wore in which the United States 
Is presently engaged, aa declared by procla¬ 
mation of the President or by cencurrent 
resolution of the two iJousos of the Congress, 
and for 6 months thereafter, the Secretary 
of War may, in Ills discretion, dispense with 
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any part of the examination lor promotion 
in the Regular Army of officers of the Medi¬ 
cal, Dental, and Veterinary Corps, except 
those relating to physical examination. 

Ssc. 2. This act shall become effective as 
of May 15.1045. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, I should like to have Inserted 
in the Record at this point an explana¬ 
tion of the bill, together with the report 
from the Senate Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

The PRESIDINa OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the state¬ 
ment and report (No. 237) were ordered 
to be printed in the Record as follows: 

Statxmxnt as to Bbkats Bill 039 

Under the provisions of section 24c of the 
National Defense Act, as amended, and the 
act of July 31,1035 (49 Stat. 505, 606). officers 
of the Medical. Dental, and Veterinary Corps 
are required to pass a professional examina¬ 
tion for promotion in the Regular Army. 
However, by virtue of the provisions of the 
act of November 29, 1040 ( 64 Stat. 1210), the 
Secretary of War is authorized, in his dis¬ 
cretion. until May 15. 1946, to dispense with 
any part of the examination for promotion in 
the Regiilar Army of officers of the Medical. 
Dental, and Veterinary Corps, except those 
parts relating to physical examinations. The 
purpose of 8. 030. as recommended by the 
Senate Committee on Military Affairs, is to 
extend such authority tmtu the termination 
of the wars in which the United States is 
presently engaged, as declared by proclama¬ 
tion of the President or by a concurrent reso¬ 
lution of the two Houses of the Congress, and 
lor 6 months thereafter. 

Although in peacetime the requirement of 
professional examinations in connection with 
the promotions of Medical, Dental, and Vet¬ 
erinary Corps officers in the Regular Army 
offers no great difficulty, the situation is quite 
different in time of war. The assembling of 
examining boards throughout the Army for 
this purpose entails the employment of three 
officers for each board. This would involve 
an unjustifiable expenditure of the time and 
energy of such officers when their services 
are direly needed in connection with their 
professional duties. Furthermore, the activi¬ 
ties performed by officers of the Medical De¬ 
partment in time of war are such as to fur¬ 
nish reliable criteria of their abilities with¬ 
out the need for academic examinations. If 
the requirement of professional examina¬ 
tions remains discretionary with the Secre¬ 
tary of War, he would be free to require that 
they be given when conditions permit and 
could dispense with them when they inter¬ 
fere with the prosecution of the work of the 
Medical Department. 

RXPOST To AccoMPAifT 6. 930 

The Committee on Military Affairs, to 
Whom was referred the bill (S. 030) to extend 
the provisions of the act of November 20, 
1940 (Public Law 884, 78th Cong., 64 Stat. 
1210), relating to promotion of Medical, 
Dental, and Veterinary Corps officers, having 
considered the same, submit the following 
report thereon, with the recommendation 
that it do pass with certain amendments. 
amendments 

In line 8, after the word ‘"That**, delete 
the words **tor the duration*' and insert in 
lieu thereof the following: "untU the termi¬ 
nation". 

Zn line 4, after the word "engaged", Insert 
a comma and the following: "as declared by 


proclamation of the President or by con¬ 
current resolution of the two Houses of the 
Congress,". 

The purpose of the amendments is to 
clarify the date on which the provisions of 
the bill will cease to be effective. 

btatxment 

The act of November 29, 1040 ( 54 Stat. 
1210), authorizes the Secretary of War, in 
his discretion, to dispense with any part of 
the examination for promotion in the Regu¬ 
lar Army of officers of the Medical. Dental, 
and Veterinary Corps, except those parts re¬ 
lating to physical examinations. Under the 
provisions of that act, this authority termi¬ 
nates on May 16, 1945. 

The purpose of the bill, as recommended 
by your committee, is to extend such au¬ 
thority until the termination of the wars in 
which the United States Is presently engaged, 
as declared by proclamation of the President 
or by concurrent resolution of the two Houses 
of the Congress, and for 6 months thereafter. 

Your committee believe that in wartime the 
requirement of professional examinations for 
promotion of officers of the Medical, Dental, 
and Veterinary Corps in the Regular Army 
should be discretionary with the Secretary 
of V7ar. The assembling of examining boards 
throughout the Army for this purpose entails 
the employment of three officers for each 
board. This would Involve an unjustifiable 
expendittu-c of the time and energy of such 
officers when their services are needed 
urgently in rendering professional care to 
our sick and wounded soldiers. Moreover, 
the activities performed by officers of the 
Medical Department in time of war are such 
as to furnish reliable criteria of their abili¬ 
ties without the need of academic examina¬ 
tions. 

War Department witnesses appeared and 
testified in support of the measure. 

CONSTRUCTION OP AIRPORT SYSTEM 

Air. SHIFSTEAD. Mr. President, I 
ask consent to have printed in the Rec¬ 
ord a telegram from t|he Governor of the 
State of Minnesota, In the form of a 
petition for coordination between the 
Federal Government and the various 
States in the postwar aviation and air¬ 
port pregram. 

There being no objection, the telegram 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

St. Paul, Minn., May J, 1945, 
Senator Henbis Sbipsteao, 

United States Senate: 

Minnesota 1945 Legislature enacted sound 
aviation program which we hope can be co¬ 
ordinated with Federal program along same 
pattern used In development of State high¬ 
ways. Since the municipalities and the State 
will make a substantial Investment, we be¬ 
lieve nothing In Federal bill should deprive 
the State or its municipalltleB of their right¬ 
ful authority over these Installations after 
they have been constructed, and that fullest 
provision should he made for intergovern¬ 
mental cooperation In planning, construc¬ 
tion. maintenance, and operation of State 
and National airport systems. 

Edward J. Thte, 
Governor of Minnesota, 

COMPULSORY LABOR DRAFTLETTER 

AND STATEMENT BY AMERICAN FED¬ 
ERATION OF LABOR 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
ask imanlmous consent to have printed 
in the body of the Record a copy of a 
letter which I have received from Mr. 
William Green, president of the Amer¬ 
ican Federation of Labor, with respect to 
the so-called manpower bill. In connec¬ 
tion with the letter X ask unanimous con¬ 


sent that there may be printed also in 
the body of the Record a pi'ess release 
Issued by the American Federation of 
Labor on the same subject. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and the release were ordered to be 
printed In the Record, as follows: 

April 27, 1045. 

Joseph 0*Mahonit, 

Senate Office Building, 

Washington, D. C. 

Mt Dxar Senator: The Conoeissxonal Rec¬ 
ord shows that the conference report on 
H. R. 1752, classified as the compulsory labor 
draft bill, which the Senate most decisively 
rejected on Anril 3 was returned to the House 
Military Affairs Committee on April 28. Does 
this mean the end of legislative procedure 
regarding this legislation and the definite 
defeat of same. 

' Be assured that the officera and members 
of the American Federation of Labor are very 
deeply appreciative of the aggresive and suc¬ 
cessful fight which you made against the 
adoption of this form of compulsory service 
legislation. It seems so contradictory on 
the part of those who sponsored this legis¬ 
lation to 83ek its enactment into law at a 
time when the defeat of Hitler waa imminent 
and our own country was face to face with a 
cutback situation in war material produc¬ 
tion plants which would lead to varying de¬ 
grees of unemployment. 

Labor has made a wonderful record during 
the war. not only in the maintenance of its 
no-strike pledge, but in the production of 
snips, planes, guns, tanks, and war material 
of all kinds. Labor will not falter or fail 
even to the slightest degree. It will con¬ 
tinue to give Its skill, training, and service 
in the future as It has in the past and will 
maintain the high standard of production 
and excellency of service which it has set ail 
during the war until our enemies are de¬ 
feated both in Europe and in the South 
Pacific. 

Very sincerely yours, 

William Green, 

President, American Federation of Labor. 

statement by the executive council or THE 

AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, APRIL 30, 

1043 

Events again have proved the wisdom of 
the American Federation of Labor’s unfalter¬ 
ing and unalterable opposition to the enact¬ 
ment of compulsory manpower legislation. 

The defeat of this legislation in Congress 
has not injured the war-production program. 
On the contrary, production records were 
broken and schedules exceeded In the month 
of March, according to official announcement. 

Nor has the absence of compulsory labor 
controls resulted in more manpower short¬ 
ages. as many official authorities predicted. 
The opposite Is true. In recent weeks, sev¬ 
eral cities have been taken off the critical 
list and bianpower needs are being met in 
every important war Industry. 

Finally, and most important of all, volun¬ 
tary labor in America has succeeded in back¬ 
ing up the victory drive on the fighting 
fronts with amazing success. Our armed 
forces have not lacked materials or equip¬ 
ment In fact, the overwhelming superiority 
of their equipment has proved the decisive 
factor in winning the war in Europe and in 
turning the tide against Japan. 

Today we hear no more talk of the need of 
forced labor. 

Already the War Department has made sub¬ 
stantial cut-backs in airplane production. 
One of the largest factories in the Nation 
which formerly operated around the clock 
Is going back to ons-shlft, 40-hour-wsek 
schedules. Shipyards sre not getting any 
new orders and the Maritime Commission 
Is planning to wind up most of its ship- 
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building program by th« end of the year. 
Tilt end of the war in Burope meant that 
the war*produotion program generally will 
be cut In half within a few montht. 

tinder theae clrcumttancee It la Imperative 
that a large<>eca]e reconveralon program be 
iindertahen at once. American Indu&try 
mutt be given enough advance notice of 
cancelation of war eontraote to that ft can 
proceed without unnectetary delay to put into 
eflCct plant for peacetime production which 
Will provide jobt for dltplaced war workert 
and returning aervicemen. Unlesa the re- 
convertlon procesa la expedited, matt tmem- 
ployment will grip America in 1946 and pur- 
chaalng power will be reduced to tucb a low 
point that expantlon of postwar production 
WUI be blocked. 

Immediate action la alto required by Cdn- 
greaa and by Federal agenclea to protect 
human needs during the reconveralon period. 
President Truman, while serving as a Senator 
during the last aeaalon of Congress, sponsored 
reconversion legislation which provided far 
more adequate imemployment compensation 
to disemployed workers than la available at 
present. This measure was defeated, but the 
executive council feels that It should ba re¬ 
vived at this time and that it would be most 
fitting for the President to recommend It to 
Congress. 

Production cut-backs are bound to elim¬ 
inate the overtime pay on which most work¬ 
ers have relied during the past 2 years to 
offset increased living costs. The National 
War Labor Board must take cognizance of 
this critical situation and order Immediate 
revision of the Little Steel formula, so that 
frozen wage rates can be adjusted to make 
up for the loss of overtime pay. The execu¬ 
tive council will deal witli the subject of wage 
rates In more detail during the next few days, 
but It takes this opportunity to warn the 
National War Labor Board that fiuther delay 
will be dangerous to the Nation's postwar 
economy. 

THE CONTRIBUnON OP PRICE CONTROL 

TO THE SUCCESS OP THE WAft EFFORT 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President. I dis¬ 
like to detain the Senate at this late hour, 
but I can assure Senators that what 1 
have to say will not require more than 15 
minutes. It is on a very important sub¬ 
ject, and I hope that all Senators who 
are present will listen. 

As the war in Europe draws to an end 
and as the Allied armies and navies arc 
getting set for the final phase of the war, 
it is time to take stock of the contribu¬ 
tions of price control to the success of 
the war effort and to stake out the prob¬ 
lems that lie ahead. 

Wartime price control is a most un¬ 
pleasant undertaking. It is a most vex¬ 
ing problem, not only to those who have 
to administer it but also to the people 
who have to be administered under it. it 
is something which we imdertake for 
very compelling reasons. 

Among the compelling reasons or pur¬ 
poses behind price ccmtrol are these; 

First, to facilitate speedy and increased 
war production by assuring our produc¬ 
ers stable and predictable materials 
costs—without which orderly scheduling 
of production contracts becomes impos¬ 
sible. 

Second, to maintain wartltne morale, 
particiilarty among wage earners, who 
cannot eontiniie putting thdr shoulders 
to the wheel when the cost of living moves 
away from them and ^y have to engage 
In a Kmti^ race between price increases 
and wage adjustments. 


Third, to prevent the dissipation of 
Government war expenditures by adding 
to the gigantic unavoidable costs of total 
war the Inexcusable burden of Inflated 
prices. 

Fourth—and this some would call the 
most Important of all—to preserve a 
sound economy for our heroes to come 
back to, Instead of an economy ruined by 
the twin evils of runaway inflation and 
deflationary collapse. 

Now let us see what has been the record 
of price control, the record of the O. P. A. 
in achieving these purposes. Our war 
production record as a whole, despite 
mistakes of detail in one field or an¬ 
other, has been unbelievably superb. 
Everybody here at home, and both our 
friends and our enemies abroad, ac¬ 
knowledge this. Of course, nobody has 
any pretension of attributing this record 
solely, or even in major part, to tlie suc¬ 
cess of price control. It is the product 
of many factors—the genius and drive 
of American enterprise, the hard work 
and skill of our millions of war workers, 
the scheduling and production controls 
laid QUt by the War Production Board 
and the armed services, and so forth. 
But this much we can say, and that is 
that the O. P. A. made its contribution to 
the total record, and made it well. 

Let us look at the figures of indus¬ 
trial production and prices during the 
two wars. 

I have here a table in which these fig¬ 
ures are set forth. Taking production 
In 1914, the year that World War No. 1 
began, as 100, they show a rise to 126 
in 1917 and a slight decline, to 125 in 
1918, and the year that World War No. 1 
ended. Think of that, Mr. President. 
In the last war our industrial production 
peak was reached before we really got 
into the war. and output actually slack¬ 
ened off while we fought. Yet it was not 
tight pricing that held back production. 
Far from it. Between 1914 and 1918 the 
wholesale prices of industrial goods 
increased 88 percent, and by the time of 
the Armistice they were just about dou¬ 
ble their July 1914 level. There was a 
doubling of prices but only a 25 percent 
Increase of production. The table shows 
the following figures: 


tndu 9 trial prices and production 'Tgq 
wcKLi> war mi. 1 


Year 

Prices 

Production 

1914. 

100 

100 

1915. 


114 

1916. 

123 

121 

1‘J17. 

m 

126 

19W. 

m 

125 


> WAX liO. a 


1G39.. 

fOO 

100 

lt'4«. 

102 

115 

1941. 

100 

1:3 

im2. 

117 

183 

1043. 

110 

219 

1044. 

121 ! 

210 
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How different is our record in this war. 
According to the thbld before me, indus¬ 
trial productidei %ms fdr 2 years now run 


at more than double the 1039 level, while 
Industrial prices have risen less than 25 
percent. The pattern of the last war has 
been just reversed as our energies have 
been concentrated on production under 
the benefits of stable prices and stable 
costs. There has been no speculation in 
essential commodities, no hoarding or 
withholding of such materials from war 
production. And under stabilization, 
there has been mighty little work stop¬ 
page for shortage of materials, wage dis¬ 
putes, or any other factor. 

This production record belongs to us all 
and, of course, it belongs primarily to the 
men in the factories, American men of 
management and labor. But I think it 
clear'from these contrasting records of 
our two war-production experiences that 
a share in this superb achievement must 
go to price control and the agency whtcli 
has been responsible for price control. 

In agricultural production, the con¬ 
tribution of the O. P. A. is equally clear. 
During World War No. 1, the physical 
volume of our agricultural production 
rose only 6 percent during the entire 4 
years. Rising farm prices stimulated 
agricultural production at the outset, but 
toward the end of the conflict the rise 
was stopped. An important factor in this 
was the rise of farm costs. Without price 
control, these costs overtook and ex¬ 
ceeded the rise in farm prices, and the 
farmer’s economic position grew steadily 
worse. 

This time the Nation, through the 
policies set by the various price-control 
acts, has sought and has succeeded, first, 
in restoring farm prices to a proper bal¬ 
ance with industrial prices and, next, in 
restraining such prices from rising be¬ 
yond the level of balance. Restoration 
of this balance has entailed the effective 
control of the prices paid by farmers 
and, thus, of their most important costs. 
In consequence of this control the farm¬ 
ers’ gains this time have been real, not 
illusory. It is no accident, I think, that 
during these years wartime agricultural 
production has broken all records and 
has expanded more than four times as 
much, percentagewise, as it did during 
the last war. 

At this point, Mr. President, I wish to 
read a speech delivered by me on the 
America’s Town Meeting of the Air pro¬ 
gram on April 12,1945, in the city of New 
Orleans. The title was “Is the Present 
Food Shortage Necessary?” 

The speech reads as follows: 

Ladles and gentlemen, asking the question 
*'l3 the present food shortage necessary?" 
reminds me of the case of the man brought 
into court because his dog was charged with 
biting another man. 

Be appeared without benefit of counsel, 
and the judge asked what he had to say In 
his own defense. 

*‘Well, judge.” he replied, "in the first place, 
no one has proven that this man was bitten 
by a dog. 

“In the second place, if he was bitten by 
a dog, no one had proved that it was my 
dog that bit him. 

“In the third place, I don't have a dog!” 

Now, all of this talk about whether the 
present food shortage is necessary reminds me 
of that man. Before we set about proving 
wh^er a food shortage is necessary, we 
ought to determine whether there Is a food 
shortage in tlie first place. 
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For more than S years, as a member of the 
Cfenate Agriculture CJommittee, I have heard 
much testimony predicting a famine of cer¬ 
tain farm commodities. These famines have 
not occurred, but on the contrary, our food 
production in 1944 exceeded prewar levels by 
one-third. 

Meat production, for instance, in 1945 will 
be 38 percent above the average for the years 
1035-^0; with beef 36 percent above and pork 
43. Estimates for the following commodities 
covering the same period are as follows: 43 
percent increase in chickens. 36 In eggs, 16 
in milk, and 62 in cheese. Fruits and vege¬ 
tables. both fresh and processed, will be up 
6 to 46 percent. Wheat is up 28 percent, 
corn S3, and oats 24. 

This enormous food production could not 
have been made possible except for the forti¬ 
tude and the patriotism of our unsung, un¬ 
cited soldiers of the soil, our farmers. They 
are cultivating every available acre in our 
land, often with insufficient tools and imple¬ 
ments, and with 6,000.000 less farmers. 

Now, what becomes of this enormous supply 
during wartime? Before the war almcat 98 
percent was consumed by civilians and the 
rest was commercially exported. Last year 
almost 80 percent of our huge supply was 
consumed by our civilian population, over 18 
percent by our military forces, nearly 6 per¬ 
cent for lend-lease. and slightly over 1 per¬ 
cent for exports. This year, depending upon 
the rapidity with which we can conquer our 
enemies, we can expect our civilian supply to 
dwindle further, for the simple reason that 
victory brings on the added responsibility of 
feeding prisoners of war and aiding the in¬ 
habitants of conquered territory. 

Our most vexing problem is that of dis¬ 
tribution. Our civilian population now has 
money to spend. It has money to spend and 
is ready to buy what it wants. Some sections 
of our country are highly industriollzed and 
othei's are primarily agricultural. For a bal¬ 
anced economy we must move the products 
of industry and the products of agriculture 
where they are needed. 

As an illustration let’s use the meat situa¬ 
tion. It must be remembered that no meat 
can be shipped from one State into another 
unless it is federally Inspected. All meat 
supplies for our armed forces and our allies 
must be federally inspected. A lot of meat 
on the hoof does not mean a lot of meat in 
Washington, New York, and the state of 
Khcde Island, which are located away from 
our meat-producing areas. Federally inspect¬ 
ed plants will slaughter about 15,800.000.000 
pounds of meat in 1945. Civilian consumers 
will get 10.^00.000,000 pounds In 1946. In pre¬ 
war days civilians consumed 10,600.000.000 
pounds. 

When there is ample money available for 
people to buy what they want, commodities 
do not move far out from the producing 
areas. The tendency Is toward local slaugh¬ 
tering and selling, and I know that such a 
situation tends further to aggravate distri¬ 
bution. 

Rationing causes a more even oistributlon. 
When meat supplies concentrate near pro¬ 
ducing centers and do not reach all con¬ 
sumers. we must widen Its distribution by 
Increasing ration-point values. We should 
have ration points high enough to move the 
existing ncrrnal meat supply out over the 
entire country, so the total supply wUl be 
distributed fairly. When that is done, we 
will all be consuming, on the average, about 
the same amount of meat that we could have 
purchased in normal times. 

If we stop the leaks, curb the blaclc mar¬ 
kets, buy At celling prices, and pay ration 
points, we sliall have food enough, if we 
observe the rules and each of us acts as a 
self-appointed sentinel no one of us wui go 
hungry. 


Mr. President, on the morale side of 
the war effort, we have the O. P. A.*8 
contribution to the economic stabiliza¬ 
tion program, and here the record is 
crystal clear. It has been O. P. A.'s Job 
to hold the cost of living, so that wage 
stabilization could be maintained, so that 
labor could adhere to its voluntary no¬ 
strike pledge, and so that all classes 
could contribute their share to the war 
effort without the sinking fear that the 
bottom had dropped out of the dollar and 
the purchasing power of money had dis¬ 
appeared. 

Mr. President. I believe we should all 
be proud of the fact that a dollar is still 
a dollar In the United States. Yes, I 
know that the cost of living has risen by 
something like 25 percent since 1941. 
But the fact of the matter Is that today 
the price level is Just about where it was 
In 1928 and 1929. In those years, we did' 
not say that money had lost its value and 
that the dollar had ceased to be a dollar. 
And wc cannot say that today. 

What is more, although we have been 
unable to prevent a moderate wartime 
increase in the cost of living, the O. P. A. 
during the past 2 years has not only 
checked the rise, but it has kept the 
over-all average of cost-of-living prices 
practically stationary. Since May 1943, 
Just before the “hold the line*' program 
was launched, the cost of living has 
risen by approximately IV 2 percent. 

I have here a second table in which the 
steady Improvement in the control of 
prices with each successive stage of the 
stabilization program is dramatically 
brought out. I wonder, Mr. President, 
how many Senators are aware that since 
May 1943. the cost of living has risen less 
than six one-hundredths of 1 percent a 
month, as compared with a rise of nearly 
1 percent a month during the 16 months 
preceding the establishment of general 
price control. The table is as follows: 

Percentage increase in cost of living and 

wholesale prices during selected periods 


rt’rcentage incrPOBc iu— 



Cost ol llvlDR 

Wholesale 

prices 


Total 

Per 

month 

Total 

For 

month 

Aupunt i‘30i to May 
ItMLV ntonths--. 

17.6 

0.63 

31.7 

0.06 

Jamu'.vy iril * I 0 May 
lUVj, H» tnuiiths. 

16.1 

.64 

22.3 

1.30 

May 11‘11! >0 May 1142,* 
J2 niorths . 

7.8 

.66 

6.4 

.46 

May to March U!<5, 

£2 znoiitlis. 

1.4 

.06 

1.2 

.06 


> Last month before outbreak of war In Europe. 

< Month in which Rcneral maximum price reRuIatlon 
became cfToctivc. 

»IJase month of J.IttIo Flcel formula. 

* Month iirocedlnR inunebing of price program under 
tbo “hold tne lino” order. 

Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

With 80 much money in circulation, 
there Is little doubt that many people 
are paying illegal prices and that some 
of these illegal prices may not be re¬ 
flected in the cost of living index, al¬ 
though the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
prides itself on getting actual prices, 
not merely the legal ceiling prices, in 
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charting the changes in the cost of liv¬ 
ing. But making all allowances that 
we will the record in holding the line 
against Inflation Is a remarkably good 
one, and we all ought to recognize this 
and give credit where credit Is due. 

The other day an item in Leonard 
Lyons* syndicated column struck my eye 
and made me stop and think about our 
record on inflation control. The item 
described how Leon Henderson, former 
O. P. A. Administrator, went to China 
to give expert advice to the Chinese 
Government on how to handle the Chi¬ 
nese inflation problem. While in Chung¬ 
king Mr. Henderson heard he could buy 
sillr stockings, and he searched around 
for a pair. He was finally offered a pair 
of rayons for $32 in American money. 
*rhe price in Chinese money was not 
stated, but it probably would have re¬ 
quired a truckload of currency to nego¬ 
tiate the transaction. When Mr. Hen¬ 
derson examined them, he found them 
marked with this label: “O. P. A. Ceiling 
Price, 95 cents.** 

The ratio between 95 cents and $32 
measures our relative success in control¬ 
ling wartime inflation. It measures the 
difference between a country where 
money has value and a dollar is still 
a dollar, and a country where currency 
has become a cheap form of wallpaper. 

In our own country we had something 
like the Chinese experience of runaway 
inflation. We had it at the time of the 
War of the Revolution, and from that 
time dates the expression, “not worth a 
continental.** Our history books tell us 
how seriously Washington’s struggle to 
carry on the war was handicapped by 
the inflation of prices and the deprecia¬ 
tion of the paper of the Continental 
Congress. Our history books also tell 
us how, when the Constitution was estab¬ 
lished, our young Republic had to pay 
off the inflated costs of the war in hard 
taxes and real money. That brings me 
to the record that has been achieved by 
the O. P. A. in preventing the dissipa¬ 
tion of our war appropriations and war 
expenditures through inflated prices. 

We do not have to compare the record 
of the O. P. A. in holding down war ex¬ 
penditures with such extreme cases as 
the inflation in China or the Inflation 
during our War of the Revolution. All 
we need to do is to compare the record 
in this war with the record in World War 
No. 1. It has been estimated that if we 
had been no more successful in holding 
down prices in this war than was the 
case In the last war, the extra cost of this 
war to the Government—and that means 
to you and me and to all other taxpay¬ 
ers—would have amounted to $80,000,- 
000,000 up to the end of 1944. Even in 
these days of astronomical sums, that is 
not pin money. 

Mr. President, at this point I ask, unan¬ 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Record as a part of my remarks a table 
showing the comparative increases in 
prices over 4 years of two World Wars, 
which was made a part of a speech de¬ 
livered by me before this body on Novem** 
ber 29. 1943. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the Record, as 
follows: 
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Comparative price inereasee over 4 year of 1 
world ware 


.._JL. 

1914-18 
World 
War No. 1 
(poroeat i 
price 1 
increase) < 

1039-43 
World 
War No. 2 
(percent 
price 
increase)* 

Cost of livluR, total*. 

£0.3 

54.9 

Food (61 items). 

C3.9 

46.7 

Clothimi nil Items). 

86.3 

28.6 

HousefuniisliiDRs (38 items)... 

77.2 

218 

Wliolesalo prices, total (689 items). 

96.1 

37.6 

Raw materials (111 items). 

102.1 

09.6 

Fomimanufftctures (09 items).. 

1.31. 3 

24.7 

Finished nroducts (679 Herns). 
Judustriai commodities ^ (709 

67.0 

26.0 

items). 

92.4 

21.2 

Eeleeted manufactured Items: 



SI.«M«I rdntes (tank). 

(’opixT inrrots. 

187.4 

0 

1 90.3 

14.0 

Plate class.. 

Wool l)Iankets. 

70.1 

164.7 

0 

•60.0 

Cotton hosiery (men’s).... 

132.3 

•71.9 

Blue detilina. 

214.8 

! 74.5 

Prices received by farmers for all 
commoditU’s____ 

01 

110 


Prices received by formers for 

fj8 foods.. 

Select 0(1 aj.'ricullural items: 

Cattle. 

IIoi^s... 

Cotton______ 

iNIilit. 

JJuttor fat. 

M’ln'iit___ 

Corn. 

Prices paid i»y farmers for 174 
commodit iesaud for interest 
and taxes.. 


Uuly 1911 to July 1918. 

* Auinhst 1939 to AUKUSt 1943. 

• Rent and fuel, not availnblc by months. 

* All coTiiinodiMes other than farm products and foods. 

• 'J'o May 1943, the latest availntde. 

' 1911 to 1918, not available for World War No. 1 period. 

Fource: rarni prices, Bureau of ARricultural E(My 
noinlcs; othcr.s. Burciui o. Labor Statistics. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, as we 
look forward to the future, it is not the 
saving in money costs of the war that 
should be uppermost in our minds, but 
the preservation of a sound economy 
for the postwar period. On this, as 1 
have already stated, our record so far 
has been remarkably good. But. un¬ 
fortunately, this is a problem on which 
we cannot merely stand on our record. 
We must see the thing through to the 
end, or all the good that we have accom¬ 
plished so far with so much strain and 
effort will be lost. 

We must see the Job of price control 
through to the end; and the end means 
not merely the end of the war in Europe, 
not merely the end of all fighting in 
the Pacife, but the end of all Inflationary 
threats, and the end of all the war-de¬ 
veloped scarcities. 

That is the critical test wihch we face 
from now on. It is a critical test because 
the dramatic tie-up between price con¬ 
trol and the success of the military effort 
tends to disappear, and because the feel¬ 
ing is spreading among many people that 
the need for price control is about over. 

This is the moment which has been 
chosen by various pressure groups to 
exploit the weak and soft spots in the 
price-control program for the purpose of 
wrecking oiir whole apparatus of con¬ 
trols. 

Mr. President. I have no desire to gloss 
over the blacket market in meat or the 
black market in any commodity. It is a 
serious threat to the continued effective- 
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ness of price control. We must pitch in 
with all constructive efforts to curb It. 
I believe that Mr. Bowles* new 10-point 
meat program is a long step in that di¬ 
rection, but 1 am ready to support even 
more drastic and more stringent pro¬ 
grams if they prove necessary. But 
frankly, what alarms me in much of the 
testimony, and in some of the proposals 
made as a result of congressional food 
investigations, is the doctrine that the 
way to eliminate black markets Is to raise 
prices all down the line. If we do that 
for meat, we shall have to do the same 
for all other industrial groups. There is 
not a single industry, no matter how 
prosperous a showing it makes on its in¬ 
come-tax statements, that does not com¬ 
plain that it is being pinched by price 
control. 

During the height of the war struggle, 
the Congress recognized that we could 
not set price ceilings in the way that 
tariff rates were set in the old days, 
namely, by logrolling of pressure groups. 
Today, however, that idea finds favor. 
Why? It seems to me it is because the 
basic public awareness of the d^ger of 
inflation has lessened. There'hbs been 
a let-down in the public presstSe that 
has kept pressure groups in che». 

That is the most alarming aspect of 
the whole situation. It is incumbent on 
all Members of the Congress to combat 
the trend of apathy and indifference to 
the inflation problem. Let us recall what 
happened after the last war. About 40 
percent of the total inflation of the last 
war took place after the Armistice, after 
the fighting had stopped, after we re¬ 
moved price controls. Prices went up 
fast in 1919, but in the ensuing crash of 
1920 and 1921 they came down even fas¬ 
ter, and they came down hard. Prom 
the peak inflated levels, wholesale prices 
dropped 45 percent in 20 months, and 
farm prices more than 50 percent in only 
13 months. Factory pay rolls shrank 44 
percent, and unemployment increased by 
five and one-half million. Peak corpora¬ 
tion profits turned into losses, and busi'^ 
ness failures rose 40 percent above pre-% 
war rates. Farmers’ incomes were cut 
by two-thirds, and nearly half a million 
farm owners lost their farms by fore¬ 
closure during the next 5 years. 

Unless we watch carefully, that is what 
will happen again. That is why I agreed 
with the statement of the Senator from 
Ohio LMr. TaftI at a recent hearing that 
*’pricc control must be continued af^ 
the war.” Not only must price confibi 
be continued, but there must be no 
down in its enforcement, and there must 
be no let-down in the vigor with which 
we hold the line. 

It is always the last lap of the race, the 
last round of the fight that determines 
the outcome. We are coming up now for 
the last round in the stabilization fight. 
When the American people realize this-^ 
and I am sure they will—-they will not 
quit on this round. They will put on tho 
same whirlwind finish on the home front 
that our boys are putting on in the war 
fronts of Europe and the Pacific. 

RECESS TO TBtTRSDAY 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President. I move that 
the Senate take a recess until 12 o’clock 
noon on Thursday next. 


The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 
o'clock and 26 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
took a recess until Thursday, May 10, 
1945, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


CONPmMATIONS 

Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate May 7 (legislative day of April 
16), 1945: 

FoasxoK Service 

Spruille Braden to be Ambassador Extraor¬ 
dinary and Plenipotentiary of the United 
States of America to Argentina. 

Edward A. Dow, Jr., to be a consul of the 
United States of America. 

Laurence C. Prank to be a Foreign Service 
officer of class 4. a secretary in the Diplomatic 
Service, and a consul general of the United 
States of America. 

POSTBIASTEB GENERAL 

Robert E. Hannegan to be Postmaster Gen¬ 
eral, effective July 1, 1945. 

In the Army 

PROMOTIONS IN THE REGULAR ARMY OP THE 
UNITED STATES 

(The nominations of James Hart Hotten- 
roth and others for promotion in the Regu¬ 
lar Army of the United States, wnich were 
received by the Senate on April 30,1945, which 
appear in full at the end of the Senate pro¬ 
ceedings of the Congressional Record lor 
that date, under the caption “Nominations.'* 
beginning on p. 3946 and ending on p. 3949 
with the name of George Jefferson McMurry.) 

F05TMA8TI»S 

ARKANSAS 

Martin A. Qassner, Alexander. 

CAUrORNIA 

Floyd V. Wlke, Bryte. 

Logan P. White. Lancaster. 

Tliomas S. Powell, Orosi. 

Robert A. Bates, Roseville. 

Elsie R. Wiseman. Standard. 

Bonnie P. Rodenbaugh, Winterhaven. 
Maxwell F. Buffum, Yreka. 

IDAHO 

Maye Burns, Osburn. 

, INDIANA 

Eva A. Thompson. Chesterfield. 

Ferd B. Koenig, Etna Green. 

James W. Shafor. Frankfort, 

Leslie C. Welgle, Fremont. 

KeUie K. Kownover, Granger. 

Bernard H. McCann, Lawrencebiug, 

Fred M. Hoppas, Sidney. 

KENTUCKY 

Glenn F. Hozendorf, Coral Ridge. 
LOUISIANA 

Charles A. Batten, Dubberly. 

Louis A. Dubreuil, Marrero. 

Robert W. Human, Sulphur. 

Roy M. Taylor, Wlnnsboro. 

MAINE 

Ida M. Packard, Bethel. 

Evariste A. Ghenard. Chisholm. 

Margaret I. Colby, Coopers Mills. 

MINNESOTA 

Alice Lucille Wood, Cass Lake, 

Shirley M. Anderson, Evan. 

Mildred A. Olson, Harris. 

Jay P. Mortonson, Lyle. 

MISSOURI 

Geraldine T. Johnson, Ash Ctrove. 
Raymond Nlckles, Fair Play. 

Roy F. Irvin, Festus. 

Ruth J. Tate, Grain Valley. 

Cordle Opal Price, Green Castle. 

Jesae J. Ayer, Lancaster. 

David M. Weems. Neosho. 

Hazel A. Pollock, Powersvllle. 

Hubert B. Brown, Slater. 


78 
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68 

80 
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150 

127 
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46 

94 

73 

122 

166 
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139 
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KIVADA 

Nettle W. Wills. Goldfield. 

NEW BAMPSKlfiB 

Haymond L. Jenkins, Reeds Ferry. 
NEW MEXICO 

Pearl Komfala, Qamerco. 

Mellton Struck. Ranches of Taos. 

OKLAHOMA 

WUllam Trigg Music. Elk City. 


Donald R. Muth, Empire. 
Harold M. Laws. Rogue River. 


Andrew J. IjeRlbeus. Angleton. 

Collier M. Yeury, Howe. 

Louella Elam, Milano. 

Willie E. Warren. Paint Rock. 

Donald E. Williams, Seagraves. 

Ward O. Barker. Sulphur Bluff. 

VEEMONT 

Edward J. Duzinskl. Essex Junction. 

Alice C. FitzSimonds, Underhill. 

VXBGINXA 

Jesse N. Gaboon, Clifton Forge. 

WASHINOTOM 

Clare F. Lee. Colville. 

George A. Brernner. Jr., Lynden. 

WEST VXXGINXA 

Hugh A. Christie. Everettville. 

Lindsey C. Foster. Pennsboro. 

Ethel N. Tuggle, Peterstown. 

Jack R. Michael. Prichard. 

Fred A. Williams, Princeton. 

Grace Watkins, Seth. 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, May 7, 1945 

The House met at 12 o'clock noon, and 
was called to order by tl)e Speaker. 

Rev. Bernard Braskamp, D. D., pas¬ 
tor of the Ounton Temple Memorial 
Presbyterian Church, Washington, D. C., 
offered the following prayer: 

Most merciful and gracious Ood, we 
pray that Thou wilt expand our hearts 
with gratitude, for in Thy benevolent 
goodness we find an abundant supply 
for our many needs, strength for every 
task, wisdom for the solution of every 
problem, and consolation for every sor¬ 
row. 

We thank Thee for the glorious as¬ 
surance that we are all the children of 
Thy love and the subjects of Thy king¬ 
dom. Grant unto the members of the 
human family the grace to live together 
in the bonds of amity and brotherhood, 
seeking for one another those blessings 
which none can ever find or enjoy alone. 

Enlarge our minds with a more eager 
spirit to help those for whom the strug¬ 
gle of life is so difficult. May we have 
the vision to see their point of view with 
sympathy and understanding, lest we 
become haughty in our judgments and 
hardened with self-interest and per¬ 
sonal Aggrandizement. 

We pray for our President, our 
fipealcer, and all of the chosen Repre¬ 
sentatives of our beloved country. Grant 
that they m$S be the honored servants 
of the to hasten that glorious day 
of predlchon when there shall be peace 
upon this earth. We thank .Thee for 


this day of gladness. May it be a day 
of penitence and of praise, of commemo¬ 
ration and of consecration when we 
shall dedicate ourselves to the fulfillment 
of that time when man everywhere shall 
be brought into a glad and willing obe¬ 
dience to the Prince of Peace. 

Hear us In the name of Christ our 
friend and elder brother. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of 
Friday, May 4. 1945, was read and ap¬ 
proved. 

RECESS OF THE HOUSE 

Mr. MCCORMACK. Mr. Speaker. 1 
ask unanimous consent that It may be 
In order during the remainder of the 
day lor the Speaker to declare such re¬ 
cess as he may desire, the reconvening 
of the House to be subject to the call of 
the Chair.' 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas¬ 
sachusetts? 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I do this for the purpose of making an 
inquiry as to the object of this request 
and askifor any detail that the gentle¬ 
man might like to give us. 

Mr. MCCORMACK. In the event the 
hoped-for proclamation from an official 
angle of VE-day has arrived, I thought 
it might be that the Speaker would de¬ 
sire to have the House stand in recess. 
There are many rumors. The leader¬ 
ship. as far as I am able to ascertain, 
has nothing definite, although it is 
hoped that the official announcement 
may be made possibly some time during 
the afternoon, in which event the 
Speaker may desire to have the House 
stand in recess. 

The SPEAKER. Permit the Chair to 
make this statement: The Chair has been 
in communication with the White House 
this morning. The Chair knows noth¬ 
ing more than any other Member of the 
Hoasg. But in case the President of the 
UiMM States issues a proclamation this 
aftgVQOon It will be on the air and the 
Chair has arranged that the Members 
may remain in their seats to hear this 
proclamation. The Chair thinks it 
would be wise, therefore, for the House 
to be in recess for this reason. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Is it 
the understanding that after the proc¬ 
lamation comes, if it does come, we are 
going to continue to work for the rest 
of the day? 

Mr. McCORBfACK. That is our in¬ 
tention. 1 hope the House will concur 
in rthe thought that we go ahead with 
the work of the day as an example for 
the rest of the country. The House 
should continue to carry m its regular 
woik even if the officUU announcement is 
made. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massficffiusetts. I 
agree with the gentleman that we should 
set a good example here. 

Mr. MoOORMACK. I thank the gen¬ 
tleman. _ 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, and Z shall not, I won¬ 
der if it is the intention of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts to have ttie bells 
rung BO that the Members know 
when to be here. 


Mr. MoOORMACK. X think it is the 
understanding that the usual 15-mlnute 
notice will be given. 

Tile SPEAKER. Of course, the Chair 
will give the 16-minute notice of the 
reassmbling, but the Chair might not 
receive notice until 5 or 10 minutes be¬ 
fore the President goes on the air, if he 
does go on today. 

Mr. McCOBMACK Under those cir¬ 
cumstances, I am sure the gentleman 
from Mississippi and the other Members 
of the House realize that it is best to leave 
that to the discretion of the Speaker. 

Mr. RANKIN. But the bells wUl be 
rung? 

Mr. McCORMACK. No matter what 
notice is given, that Is something that 
could very easily be done, and I assume 
will be done. 

The SPEAKER. The bells will be 
rung. They will ring five times^for the re¬ 
cess. That should be notice to the Mem¬ 
bers that we are standing in recess for a 
specific purpose. 

Mr. VOORHIS of CaUfomla. Mr. 
Speaker, further reserving the right to 
object, I do so only to ask the majority 
leader and possibly the Chair if they 
feel it would be proper and fitting under 
the circumstances for Members to with¬ 
hold any remarks they might feel they 
wanted to make on this occasion until 
after the President's proclamation has 
been made? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Of course, that is 
a matter of discretion for each individual 
member, and I would not want to under¬ 
take to express an opinion on that. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas¬ 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

WAR DEPARTMENT REDEPLOYMENT PLAN 

Mr. Ai^REWS of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, in view of certain statements 
appearing in the press referring to the 
Committee on Military Affairs, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for not 
to exceed 10 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair has talked 
to the gentleman from New York LMr. 
AndriwbI and thinks that under the cir¬ 
cumstances, due to an injustice to the 
gentleman, the Chair is justified in 
breaking the l-minute rule and enter¬ 
taining the request that he may proceed 
for 10 minutes. 

Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. . ANDREWS of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, within the last few days there 
has been certain publicity in the press 
referrizig to members of the Committee 
on Military Affairs of the Bouse of Rep¬ 
resentatives which 1 regard as most un¬ 
fortunate. My own opinion is that none 
of the information revealed was of a 
serious nature or even unknown, but it is 
unfortunate that in the time element»of 
that publicity It came whan it did, and 
not until the official War Department 
statement on redeployment had been 
made, 

On Friday morning, like a number of 
other Members of Congress, Z made a 
radio record in the sound studios here 
tor transmtesion to Mew York State stu- 
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dios for VE-day. I made that record 
shortly after breakfast and before the 
Committee on Military Affairs met. I 
made it from knowledge of my own and 
what I thought were facts that had ap¬ 
peared In various publications in the 
United States, on the radio, and referred 
to in Congress, and some facts contained 
in General Marshall’s letter to the chair¬ 
man of our committee some time ago. 

It was a short broadcast, and I am 
going to read it; 

With'VE-day now an actuality In Europe, 
we may well now take stock of our present 
situation. As I heard General Somervell 
at the War Department say the other day: 
The first half is over but we’ve still got to 
play the second half to a successful conclu¬ 
sion and in a sense we are now in between 
the halves. Certainly it Is time for some 
serious contemplation, if we have any idea 
of the magnitude of the Job still ahead of 
the armed forces, both Navy and Army. 

In the Pacific the Navy, marines, and cer¬ 
tain elements of our armies (the Sixth in the 
Philippines under Krueger and the Tenth on 
Okinawa under Buckner along with Army 
Air Forces) have, as wo know, made great 
strides during the past 3 years in reducing 
the original gains of the Japanese and cut¬ 
ting down their sphere of military operations. 
This has been a steady series of advances 
through Guadalcanal, the Marshalls. Caro¬ 
lines. New Guinea, Truk. Guam, Saipan, and 
by by-passing ending with the recapture of 
the Philippines and the taking of Iwo Jlma 
and now Okinawa. We have opened all nec¬ 
essary lanes of supply and established the 
essential bases from which by sea, air, and 
land we are now about In position to work 
out some final blows. We have destroyed 
a great portion of the enemy's navy and 
shipping—leaving them largely in a defensive 
position so far as their navy is concerned 
and we are much more than their equal with 
our Air Force—which ls‘still nevertheless a 
threat on their part—due to their now fanat¬ 
ical suicide use of this weapon against our 
ships, carriers, transports, and installations. 

Of the Jap Army generally estimated to 
have been of 6,700,000 men—we have either 
destroyed or rendered largely impotent 
through our advances and by-passing about 
a million men—leaving them still 4,700,000 
trained men and further reserves In China, 
on the main Jap islands and in Manchuria, 
and It is this force that we must still be 
prepared to conquer. In this connection we 
should remember that Iwo Jlma represented 
only 8 square miles of their territory and 
it was stubbornly defended by only 20,000 
Japs. Our future operations In the Pacific 
must of necessity be on a much larger scale 
to bring the knockout blows. « 

This gives you some Idea of the task the 
Army and the War Department now has on 
its hands. Of course, it may be that wc will 
have material assistance from the Russians 
on top of. I understand, agreed participation 
by the British and I am one of those, who 
believe Russia will come into the picture 
against the Japs. Certainly in view of the 
general situation they should for Russia is 
Japan's traditional enemy. 

Obviously, whether we like it or not, we 
must prepare to move many additional Army 
forces from the European theater to the Pa¬ 
cific and the War Deplartment has its plans 
for this already under way. Our trained 
forces of reserves (ground forces) are now at 
a low mark—not over 70,000, and we cannot 
count much for new men beyond the incre- 
monts from those attaining their eighteenth 
birthday—-and the requirement for at least 6 
months’ training for them. Obviously, also, 
all of our extensive toroes in Europe will not 
be required in the Pacific but a large propor¬ 
tion thereof must of necessity be used. With 
this in mind, the War Department has been 


and is now making a very careful check-up 
on all personnel now in the Eluropean area 
With a view of arriving at a proper manner 
of relieving some from further necessity for 
service. This will be done on a point sys¬ 
tem rating all men on length of service, 
length of service oversea, days of actual com¬ 
bat, whether wounded or not. age, marital 
status, number of children and dependents. 
This, after all, would seem to be the only 
lair way to handle this difficult situation. 
Then all of these forces must be rearranged— 
some going direct to the Pacific and the main 
larger group back through this country to 
the Pacific. 

Beyond this, our installations for assembly 
and retraining in the Philippines and the 
Pacific and maintenance of supply presents 
another stupendous task and. if for no other 
reason, no stone must be left unturned be¬ 
cause of our debt to those who have given 
their lives In the Pacific and to those who 
have fought our battles out there for 3 years. 

It is figured that an over-all average of 70 
percent of our material in Europe will, after 
checking, be fit for use against the Japs, 
but It must be moved and this all takes ships, 
airplanes, gasoline, and a thousand other 
items—so there you are. 

All of these vital considerations, to my 
mind, are the thoughts we shouldJhkve in 
mind nn this VE-day, if we are to ^fay fair 
with those who have gone beyond, ansPto this 
we muct dedicate our pmposes. 

After I made that radio address, I was 
asked some questions by newspapermen 
even before I attended the hearing of the 
Committee on Military Affairs. It is my 
firm belief that almost every word in 
that statement of mine was known gen¬ 
erally throughput the Congress and by 
many American citizens. The United 
States News which came out yesterday 
had the story of the whole picture. 

As I say. It is unfortunate that I made 
that statement before the official release 
of the War Department yesterday. I 
think most of the Members of the House 
will agree with me that the statement of 
the War Department redeployment plan, 
as announced yesterday, was a magnifi¬ 
cent presentation in the premises, ahd' it 
came just when we need it and when the 
American people need it. 

As fax as I know, no other members of 
the Committee on Military Affairs are in¬ 
volved in relaxation in this respect, and 
I accept on my own responsibility the 
full blame for it. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to print in the Appendix of the Record 
the full statement issued by the War De¬ 
partment yesterday covering its proposed 
redeployment plan in general. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection te 
the request of the gentleman from N4 w 
Y ork? 

There was no objection. 

RATE OF EXCHANGE BETWEEN AMERI¬ 
CAN. FRENCH. AND ITALIAN CURREN¬ 
CIES AND PAYMENT OF AMERICAN 

ARMED FORCES ABROAD IN FOREIGN 

CURRENCY 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, I present a 
privileged resolution. House Resolution 
150, from the Committee on Military 
Affairs of the House and ask for its 
consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 

Resolved, That the Saoretary of War la 
directed to transmit to tha Bouse, within 


10 days after the adoption of this resolution, 
the following: 

<1) Copies of all documents and memo¬ 
randa In the possession of the Department 
of War on the basis of which It was deter¬ 
mined that the payment, In whole or In part, 
of members of the armed forces abroad In 
currency other than legal tender of the 
United States Is lawful under the laws of 
the United States, and copies of all docu¬ 
ments and memoranda in the possession of 
such Department on the basis of which the 
policy of making such payments In foreign 
currency was adopted; 

(2) Copies of all documents and memo¬ 
randa In the possession of the Department 
of War relating to the manner In which the 
governing bodies In France and Italy at- ■ 
tempt to control the rate of exchange be¬ 
tween the dollar and their respective local 
currencies; 

(3) All facts in the poesssslon of the De¬ 
partment of War with respect to the sources 
from which, and the manner in which, the 
currencies of France and Italy are secured 
by the Army for the purpose of disbursing 
pay in such currencies to members of the 
Army; 

(4) All facts in the possession of the De¬ 
partment of War with respect to the use or 
disposition of dollars, if any. exchanged by 
the Army for such local currencies; 

(5) All facts in the possession of the De¬ 
partment of War with respect to the agree¬ 
ments. if any, made with French and Italian 
officials with respect to the rate of exchange 
between the dollar and French and Italian 
currencies. 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAY. Yes; I am happy to yield 
to the gentleman. 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. 1 
understand this is the usual procedure in 
connection with privileged resolutions. 
I further understand that the Commit¬ 
tee on Military Affairs now has a com¬ 
plete report from the War Department 
which, however, has been listed as con¬ 
fidential. It is available to the Members 
of the House; Is that correct? 

Mr. MAY. The report is on file with 
the committee and is available to the 
Members of the House. It is stated by all 
three of the Departments that partici¬ 
pated in the preparation of it, that is, the 
War Department, the State Department, 
and the Treasury Department, that 
there is much confidential information 
contained in the report and in the pub¬ 
lic interest ought not to be made public. 
It is therefore available to all Members 
of the House. 

I would like to say, Mr. Speaker, while 
I am on my feet, that the gentleman from 
California [Mr. Anderson 1, the author of 
the resolution, has been extremely 
courteous and cooperative with the com¬ 
mittee about the matter. He allowed it 
to be deferred far beyond the 7 days 
fixed by the rules of the House, and has 
cooperated with us in every respect. We 
appreciate it. 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I thank the chairman of the 
Committee on Military Affairs for that 
statement. I notice in reading a copy of 
the report which was made available to 
me by the chairman of the committee 
that** the War Department stated, al¬ 
though the entire report Is confidential 
in nature, they would be willing, at the 
request of the committee to prepare a 
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report which would not be confidential 
covering the salient features in their 
full report. 

Mr. MAY. They are preparing that re¬ 
port now. As soon as it is available* we 
will either have it printed or furnish 
copies of it to the gentleman from Cali¬ 
fornia or any other Members who may 
wish to look at it. It will be on file in 
the committee. 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. I thank 
the gentleman. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani¬ 
mous consent that the resolution be laid 
on the table. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 

SKTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks and Include in the Appendix of 
the Record a statement by Matthew 
WoU before the Committee on Ways and 
Means this morni ng. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

FREE MEN OF OOD 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minu te. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
In view of the rapidity with which events 
are happening. I wish to try to fix respon¬ 
sibility on the home front by reading a 
very short poem: 

: MEM or GOO 

Free men of God. the New Day breaks 
In golden gleams across the sky; 

The darkness of the night Is past, 

This is ths Day of Vlctoryl 
For this our lathers strove 
In stem and fiery love— 

That men to come should be 
Bom into liberty— 

That aU should be—as we are—free I 

Free men of God, gird up your loins, 

And brace you tor the final fight 1 
Strike home, strike home for Truth and 
RightI 

Yet bear yourselves as In His sight! 

For this our fathers fought, 

This with their lives they bought— 

That you and 1 should be 
Heirs of their liberty— 

That all should be—as we are—^freel 

yVee men we are and so wiU be; 

We claim free access unto Him, 

Who widened all the bounds of life, 

And us from bondage did redeem. 
lAt no man intervene. 

Or draw a veil between 
tJji and our Ood, for He 
Would have His people free— 

And we would he—as Thou art—free! 

Fred men of Ood, your birthright claim! 

iirtihers won it with a price. 

They pM in full to ax and flame, 

Nor oduatid up the sacriSce. 

This is qur heritage, 

And we do engage, 

Bach rngn unto bl* eon 
Intact id pase It on. 

Ek) shall they be-^ we are free! 


Our sure defenee, in times of etrem. 

Thy gates stand open, wide and flee. 
When men provoke and wrongs opprees# 
yee seek Tby wider liberty. 

With loftier mind and heart. 

Let each man bear hie parti 

Bo—to the final fight. 

And God defend the right! 

We shall, we must, we be—free! 

—John Oxenham, 

PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 

Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Speaker, 1 ask 
unanimous consent that today, at the 
conclusion of the regular business and 
any other special orders, I may address 
the House fo r 10 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. O'NEAL asked and was given per¬ 
mission to extend his remarks In the Rec¬ 
ord and include an editorial from the 
Washington Star. 

Mr. FOLQER asked and was given 
permlssien to extend his remarks on the 
subject^A Just and Lasting Peace; also 
to include an editorial by Hon. Josephus 
Daniels. _ 

Mr. WASIELEWSKI asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Record on three subject matters, 
one to include an editorial from the Mil¬ 
waukee Journal; m the second, an article 
from the Evening Star, and in the third, 
an editorial from the New York Times. 

Mr. CELLER asked and was given per¬ 
mission to extend his remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord on the subject of universal training. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr, Speaker, ,1 ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Record on the American 
Forum of the Air and to include a man¬ 
uscript, the cost of which, according to 
the Public Printer, will be $182. I ask 
unanimous consent that notwithstanding 
the; Additional cost the article may be 
printed. _ 

llie SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOCH and was given per¬ 
mission to extmd his remarks in the 
Record and include a very timely sermon. 

Mr. BLAND asked and was idven per¬ 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Record and include a 
letter and a memorandum from Admiral 
Vickery on ship construction. 

Mr, BLAND asked and was given per¬ 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include an article prepared 
by Arthur M. Tode, honorary president, 
ITopeller Club of the United States. 
discuBSiiig an article by Mr. Lewis W. 
Douglas._ 

Mr. COFFEE asked and was given per¬ 
mission to extend his remaite In the 
Record on five topics and to include 
excerpts from newspaper article and 
letters. 

Mr. D’AUSSANDRO asked and was 
given permission to extml bis remarks 
in the Record and include an address by 
the Polish Ambassador to the United 
States. 


Mr. SEPAUVBR asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include an editorial from the 
Nashville Tennesseean. 

Mr. LARCADE asked and was given 
permission to extend his own remarks in 
the Record. 

Mr. BSAX^SFIELD of Montana asked 
and was given permission to extend his 
remarks In the Record and include an 
editorial about Senator Qlxn H. Taylor, 
taken from the May 2, issue of Progres¬ 
sive. 

Mr. ANGELL asked and was given per¬ 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Record on three different subjects and 
to include short excerpts therewith. 

Mr. ELLIS asked and was given per¬ 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Record and Include cer¬ 
tain published statements. 

Mr. HALE asked and was given permis¬ 
sion to extend his remarks in the Record 
and Include a radio address delivered by 
him on May 5. 

VE-DAY 

Mr. McKENlHB. Mr. Speaker. I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. _ 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Loui¬ 
siana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Speaker, we are 
all thrilled, yet humbly grateful, over the 
announcement of the cessation of all 
fighting in Europe. VE-day is here. To¬ 
day is VE-day. thanks to Ood and the 
power and leadership of American arms. 

Now that we have won one of our two 
wars we will naturally begin to think of 
demobilization and the reduction of our 
armed forces. We all know that it was 
the concerted effort of a well rounded 
coordinated military might—all the 
branches of the service—that brought 
us victory. However. I think It only 
light and proper that we recognize the 
part played by the Air Corps. Field 
Marshal von Rundstedt. the Nazi com¬ 
mander in the west, said; 

Three facton defeated us in the west where 
I was in command. First, the unheard of 
aup«dority of your Air Force which made all 
movement in daytime impossible. Second, 
the lack of motor fuel—oil and gas—so that 
fhe Panaers, and even the remaining Luft¬ 
waffe, were' unable to move. Third, the 
systematic destruction of aU railway com- 
munloatloni ao that it was impossible to 
bring a single train across the Rhine. This 
made the reabuffling of our troops 

and robbed us of all mobility. 

Our production was greatly Interfered with 
by the loss of Silesia and bombardments of 
Saxony as well as the loes of oil reserves of 
Rumania. 

In other wordz, aerial bombing so 
paralyzed the Nazi war effort that the 
war was shortened by many months, sav¬ 
ing the lives of thousands of American 
boys. Let us not forget the lesson. 

When we start postwar disarmament 
let us be sure that we retain a strong, 
very strong, Air Force and see that it Is 
kept the laigest, best trained, and most 
advanced in the world.* Therein lies the 
greatest guarantee of American safety 
and world peace. 
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TB8 OYCLB OF OIVILIZATZON 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute. 

The 6PEAE3)R. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, it has been called to my atten¬ 
tion that today is the thirtieth anniver¬ 
sary of the sinking of the Lusitania, It 
seems fitting that the surrender of Ger¬ 
many should have come at this time. In 
a sense, it may be said that the history 
of civilization has taken one full turn. 
This war with Germany in effect began 
with the sinking of the Lusitania, We 
had an armistice in 1918. The war 
against Germany has now been com¬ 
pleted as far as the fighting is concerned. 
We can hope that this day marks the 
beginning of a new era in Christian 
civilization in which the right to life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness will 
be universally respected. 

ILL-ADVISED CELEBRATION 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
world is awaiting the announcement 
that the fighting is over in Europe. Al¬ 
ready we have been subjected to the 
agony of one false alarm. With hope 
in their hearts an unprecedented num¬ 
ber of press representatives even now are 
gathered at the White House expecting 
the announcement that is to be made 
simultaneously from London, Moscow, 
and Washington, but no word has been 
given them. 

In spite of this, the radio has been 
filling the air with the word that com¬ 
plete capitulation has taken place. I am 
glad I do not know who is responsible for 
this second false report. 

Disregarding the earnest words of the 
President, in which he lu’ged the country 
to meet VE-day with prayer rather than 
with wild orgies, New York has turned 
itself into a madhouse. Only an hour 
ago I was told by telephone that tom up 
paper and streamers are being thrown 
from office windows, thousands are mill¬ 
ing around, and Times Square is one 
solid mass of humanity. What a spec¬ 
tacle with a continent in shambles? 

How can we do this? Have we no 
thought of the broken hearts and de¬ 
stroyed homes? Have we no realization 
that even though the fighting ends, peace 
is a long way off? Have we forgotten 
that for us it may well be that the major 
part of our war has Just begun? How 
can we be so heartless? Instead of this 
shocking orgy of wUd hilarity, we should 
weep tears of gratitude, praying to the 
Eternal God for understanding and for 
wisdom, humbly recognizing that He and 
He only can bring us to peace. 

SETENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. JOHNSON of Illinois asked and 
was given permission to extend his re¬ 


marks in the Appendix of the Rscorb 
and include a poem. 

Mr. BENNETT of Missouri asked and 
was given permission to extend his own 
remarks in the Appendix of the Record. 

Mr. GAVIN asked and was given per¬ 
mission to extend his remarks in the Ap¬ 
pendix of the Record and to include 
therein an article from the Times- 
Herald. 

Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re¬ 
marks in the Record and Include therein 
a resolution adopted by the Veterans of 
Foreign War s. Tr ojan Post. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Appendix of the Record 
in two instances, in one to include a 
statement by myself on the new postal 
pay bill which has been Introduced, and 
in the other to include an editorial from 
the Greenville News, of South. Carolina. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis¬ 
consin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WHITE asked and was given per¬ 
mission to extend his own remarks In 
the Record and include a magazine 
article. 

WHAT IS OUR OBJECTIVE IN THE PACIFIC? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks._ 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Michi¬ 
gan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, from 
the morning paper we learn that organ¬ 
ized fighting in Europe has ended. FVom 
the same source comes the Information 
that the British are fearful of what Rus¬ 
sia may do; that she may move too far 
to the west; that the internationalists 
now propose to keep several million 
young Americans in Europe policing the 
territory wrested from the enemy by our 
troops, rebuilding the ruined towns and 
cities and at the same time watch the 
Russians. 

Is it possible that if Stalin moves fur¬ 
ther to the west than the British thhik 
he should, our men are to be used 
threat or to do actual fighting agates 
the Russians to hold them to a certftjo 
territory? 

Again we are told that 2,000,000 or 
more men must be sent to the Pacific to 
complete the conquest of the thousand 
of Islands and of Japan. Forty or fifty 
million Americans who have, or will have 
relatives engaged in the war in the Pa¬ 
cific, in view of the statements which 
have been made by some of the inter¬ 
nationalists, would like to know how 
many of the islands of the Pacific the 
British and the Dutch want retaken by 
our men. 

How many American lives are to bo 
sacrificed in the retaking of territory 
which is unnecessary for our own de¬ 
fense; which is to be given back to either 
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the British or the Dutch after the Job 
has been finished. 

Fifty million Americans want to know 
whether the war in the Pacific is to be 
a war of conquest, fought by Americans, 
for the benefit of others, or whether it is 
to end when the welfare of the United 
States has been made secure. 

DOMESTIC RUBBER 

Mr. SLAUGHTER, from the Committee 
on Rules, submitted the following privi¬ 
leged report from the Committee on 
Rules (H. Res. 245, Rept. No. 245) which 
was referred to the House Calendar and 
ordered printed: 

Resolved, That Immediately upon the 
adoption of this resolution it shall be in 
order to move that the House resolve itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H, R. 2347) to provide and insure 
a dependable supply of domestic natural rub¬ 
ber, and for other purposes. That after gen¬ 
eral debate, which shaU be confined to the 
bill and shall continue not to exceed 1 hour 
to be equally divided and controlled by the 
chairman and the ranking minority member 
of the Committee on Agriculture, the bill 
shall be read for amendment under the 
6-mlnute rule. At thv conclusion of the 
reading of the bill for amendment the Com¬ 
mittee shall rise and report the same back 
to the House with such amendments as shall 
have been adopted and the previous question 
shall be considered as ordered on the bill and 
amendments thereto to final passage with¬ 
out Intervening motion except one motion 
to recommit. 

CAPT. JAMES K. VARDAMAN, JR. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis¬ 
sissippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I desire 
to commend the President of the United 
States for one of his recent selections in 
the appointment of Capt. James K. 
Vardaman, Jr., as his naval aide. 

Captain Vardaman is the son of a 
former Governor of and Senator from 
the State of Mississippi. 

He was a captain of artillery In the 
last war and served by the side of Presi¬ 
dent Truman in the Argonne Forest. 
He is a captain in the Navy in this war 
and was wounded in action recently in 
the Southwest Pacific. 

On one occasion I heard Captain 
Vardaman pay President Truman one of 
the highest compliments possible. He 
said, 'T have known Harry Truman inti¬ 
mately for 25 years and I can say with¬ 
out reservation that there is not a man 
in America who strives harder to live up 
to the principles of the Ten Command¬ 
ments, the Golden Rule, and the Sermon 
on the Mount than Han-y Truman.'* 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen¬ 
tleman has expired. 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

Mr. MCCORMACK asked and w‘a$ 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Record and include an article. 
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GSRfiAN ATBOCmBS 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to proceed for 
1 minute, to revise and extend my re« 
marks, and to include therein a report 
appearing in the Washington Star of yes¬ 
terday of the American newspaper edi« 
tors who are now in Europe investigat¬ 
ing Nazi brutalities. , 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

fMr. McCoRscACK addressed the House. 
His remarks appear in the Appendix.] 
CARE OF WAR VETERANS 

Mr. CLASON. Mr. Speaker. I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 
minute._ 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CLASON. Mr. Speaker, on this 
day of thanksgiving we are all proud of 
our fellow Americans who have made 
VE-day possible. This and subsequent 
Congresses will see to it that the depend¬ 
ents of those who have been killed and 
those veterans who have been woimded 
and who are disabled are well taken 
care of. 

After the fall of the Philippines, the 
men who were liberated and who had 
been prisoners of the Japanese were pro¬ 
moted in rank, and their terrible ordeals 
were recognized by General MacArthur 
and the War Department. I am think¬ 
ing now of the 85,000 or more American 
ofllcers and enlisted men who have been 
prisoners of the Germans. The atroci¬ 
ties inflicted upon them and the suffer¬ 
ing which they endured have earned for 
them the careful and sympathetic con¬ 
sideration of our Government. 

I hope that the War Department and 
the Congress will see to it that they get 
the same liberal treatment that was 
accorded those who were made captive 
in the Philippines. 

CONSENT CALENDAR 

The SPEAICBIR. This is Consent Cal¬ 
endar Day. The Clerk will call the first 
bill on the Consent Calendar. 

TnUB XVIZl OF ISB UNITED BTAIES CODE 

The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2200) 
to revise, codify, and enact into positive 
law, title 28 of the United States Code, 
entitled ^'Crimes and CrtmJnal Proce¬ 
dure.’* 

Mr.FRIEST. Mr. Speaker,I ask unan¬ 
imous consent that the bill be passed 
over withou t prej udice. 

The SPEAKER. U there objection to 
thm request of the gentleman from Ten- 
muee? 

. There was no objection. 

NATX0NALZT7 ACT OP 1S40 

Me Cterte caUed the bill (H. B. 513) to 
lamlBnd thd Nationality Act of 1940 to pre- 
Imil. the residence for naturalization 
pqm imi of certain aliens who serve in 
thdlptfilir naval forces of one of the 
during the Second World 
War^^oSerwiso aigtst in the Allied war 
eff or^lM for other purposes. 


ECr. PRIEST. BAr. Speaker, I ask unan¬ 
imous consent that the bill be passed over 
without prej udice . 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ten¬ 
nessee? 

There was no objection. 

BETTLEBIENT OF CLAXIIS OF IHUTARY 
PERSONNEL 

The aerk caUed the bill (H. R. 2068) 
to provide for the settlement of claims of 
military personnel and civilian employees 
of the War Department or of the Army 
for damage to or loss, destruction, cap¬ 
ture. or abandonment of personal prop¬ 
erty occurri ng inc ident to their service. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. KEAN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object. Two weeks ago I asked 
that this bill be passed over on account 
of the fact that the report was not in 
proper form. At present they have pro¬ 
vided a supplementary report and it is 
all in order, so that I am withdrawing my 
objection. _ 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enaetedj, etc.. That the Secretary of 
War, and such other officer or officera as he 
may deelgnate for euch purposes and under 
such regulations as he may prescribe, are 
hereby authorized to consider, ascertain, ad¬ 
just. determine, settle, and pay any claim 
against the United States, including claims 
not heretofore satisfied arising on or after 
December 7, 1089. and not later than 6 
months after the termination of the wars in 
which the United States is now engaged, as 
proclaimed by the President, or such earlier 
date as the Congress, by concurrent resolu¬ 
tion, may fix. of military personnel and 
civilian employees of the War Department ox' 
of the Army, when such claim is substanti¬ 
ated. and the property determined to be 
reasonable, useful, necessary, or proper under 
the attendant circumstances, in such man¬ 
ner the Secretary of War may by regula- 
tipn prescribe, for damage to or loss, de¬ 
struction. capture, or abandonment of per¬ 
sonal property occurring incident to their 
service, or to replace such personal property 
in kind: Provided, That the damage to or lose, 
destruction, capture, or abandonment of 
property ahaU not have been caused In whole 
or in part by any negligence or wrongful act 
on the part of the claimant, hia agent, or 
employee, and shall not have occurred at 
quarters occupied by the claimant within 
continental United States (azcluding Alaska) 
which are not aeaigiMd to him or otherwise 
provided in kind by the Government. No 
claim shall be settled under this act unless 
presented In writing within 2 year after the 
accident or incident out of which such claim 
arises shall have occurred: Provided, Tbit if 
such accident or incident occiira in qj 
war. or if war intervenea within 2 years after 
its occurrence, any may, on good cauee 
shown, be presented within 1 year after peace 
is established. Any such settlement made 
by the Secretary of War, or his dmigoee, 
under the authority of this act and such 
regulations as he may prescribe hereunder, 
shall be final and coneduaive for aU purposes, 
notwithstanding any other movUgon ef law ' 
to the contrary. 

2. Such appropriations as may be ft* 
qulred for the settlement of under the 
provisions of this act are hereby aulhoriaed. 
Appropriations available to the War Dmrt- 
ment lor the settlmnent of ghs 

of th. Mt ot lurtii s. ina «• 

gtit, 880), as emeadsdt sbett be avaUMle 


for ths settlement of clalmi under the provi¬ 
sions of this act. 

Sac. 8. Sections 8488-8488 of the Revised 
Statutes (81 U. 8. 0.800-214), and the act of 
March z, 1885 (28 Stat. 800), as amended by 
the act of July 9, 1018 (40 Stat. 580), and 
by the act of March 4, 1821 (41 SUt. 1486; 
81 U. 8. C. 818-222), and by aecUon 6 of the 
act of July 8, 1948 (07 Stat. 374; 31 U. 6. O. 
223a, 222b). are hereby repealed. 

Sso. 4. That portion of section 1 of the act 
of July 8,1948 (87 Stat. 872; 21U. 8. 0.223b), 
reading as foUowa: **The provislona of this 
act shall not be applicable to elaima arising 
in foreign countries or poesesaiona thereof 
which are cognizable under the provisions of 
the act of January a, 1942 (56 i^at. 880; 81 
U. 8. C. 224d), as amended, or to claims for 
damage to or loes or destruction of property 
of military personnel or civilian employees 
of the War D^rtment or of the Army, or for 
personal injury or death of auch persons, if 
such damage, loss, destruction, injury, cr 
death occurs Incident to their service.** is 
hereby .amended, effective as of the date of 
approval of said act, to read as follows: 
**The provialona of this act shall not be ap¬ 
plicable to clalma arising in foreign countries 
or poasesslons thereof which are cognizable 
under the provlsloiuLOf the act of January 2. 
1942 (55 SUt. 880; 31 U. 6. 0. 224d). as 
amended, or to bairns for personal Injury or 
death of military personnel or civilian em¬ 
ployees of the War Department of the Army 
if such Injury or death occurs incident to 
their service.*’ 

Sic. 6. This act may be cited as the “Mili¬ 
tary Personnel Claims Act of 1045.*’ 

With the following committee amend¬ 
ment: 

Page 1, line 8. after “1089**, strike out down 
to oiui including the word “fix”, on page 2, 
line 4. 

The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon¬ 
sider was laid on the table. 

DISCONTlNUINa CERTAIN REPORTS 
REQUIRED BY LAW 

The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2504) 
to discontinue certain reports now re¬ 
quired by law^ 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration oX the bill? 

Mr. COLE of New Yoric. Mr. Speaker, 
reserving the right to object, when this 
bill was called up on the last call of the 
Consent Calendar, I suggested that the 
chairman of the Committee on Expendi¬ 
tures in the Executive Departments refer 
the bill to the ranking minority members 
of the committees having jurisdiotlon 
over repOTts which are proposed to be 
discontinued. In addition to that, I took 
it upon mys^ to write to the ranking 
minority members of the various com¬ 
mittees, and so far have received a reply 
from but erne who indicated that some 
of the reports in connection with the 
Indian Affairs should not be discon¬ 
tinued. In view of the fact that there 
Is this ekprontion from at least one mem¬ 
ber of a oominittee that it should not be 
passed by unanimous consent, 1 ask 
unanimous eonsent that the taiU be 
paseed over witho ut prejudice. 

The 0PBABSR. Is there bbJeotton to 
the request of the genUeman from New 
Yorit? 

^niere was no obJectioiL 
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8AN CARLOS IBRIOATION PROJECT 

The Clerk called the bUl (H. R. 1656) 
to authorize the Secretary of the Interior 
to modify the provisions of a contract for 
the purchase of a power plant for use in 
connection with the San Carlos irriga¬ 
tion project. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Bs it enacted, etc.. That the Secretary of 
the Interior is authorized and directed, with 
the conaent of the Christmas Copper Corpora¬ 
tion, to modify the provisions of the con¬ 
tract entered Into on June 19, 1942, where¬ 
by the United States agreed to purchase 
the Diesel electric-generating plant of the 
said corporation for use in connection with 
the San Carlos irrigation project for the sUm 
of S27.000 in cash and electric power of the 
value of $33,000 to be delivered to and ac¬ 
cepted by the said corporation prior to De¬ 
cember 81. 1944. so as to provide for either 
(1) the payment to the said corporation, in 
addition to amounts heretofore paid and elec¬ 
tric power heretofore delivered, the sum of 
$18,700 (the appropriation of which is here¬ 
by authorized), or (2) the delivery to the 
said company, during the 3-year period be¬ 
ginning on January 1, 1045, of the equivalent 
thereof in electric power at the rates estab¬ 
lished by the general rate schedule for the 
San Carlos project power system, the said 
company having been unable, because of 
circumstances beyond its control, to utilize 
the amount of electric power which It agreed 
to accept under the provisions of such con¬ 
tract within the period therein prescribed. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon¬ 
sider was laid on the table. 

FOURTH-CLASS MAIL HATTER 

The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2502) 
readjusting the rates of postage on 
fourth-class mall matter, and for other 
purposes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. COLE of New York, Mr. Speaker, 
several Members have expressed an in¬ 
terest in this bill and feel it should not 
be passed by unanimous consent. I 
therefore ask unanimous consent that 
the bill be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

DOMESTIC NATURAL RUBBER 

The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2347) 
to provide and insure a dependable sup¬ 
ply of domestic natural rubber, and for 
other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
X ask unanimous consent that the bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

BliAMATH TRIBE OF INDIANS 

rte Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2296) 
amending the Act of June 25, 1938 (52 
Btat. 1207), authorizing the Secretary of 
the Interior to pay ealary and expenses 
of the chairman, secretary, and inter¬ 
preter of the Klamath General Council. 


members of the BHamath business com¬ 
mittee and other committees appointed 
by said Klamath General Council, and 
official delegates of the Klamath TTibe. 
as amended, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of tiie bill? 

Tliere was no objection. 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that a similar Senate 
bill, S. 655, be considered in lieu of the 
House bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ten¬ 
nessee? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the Senate bill as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc.. That the act approved 
June 25. 1938 (52 Stat. 1207), as amended, 
be. and the same hereby is. further amended 
BO as to read in luU as follows: 

“The Secretary of the Interior, or such 
official as may be designated by him. Is here¬ 
by authorized beginning as of July 1. 1937, 
and until otherwise directed by Congress, to 
pay out of any unobligated tribal funds of 
the Klamath Indians in the Treasury of the 
United States salaries and expenses to the 
chairman, secretary, an interpretttr of the 
Klamath General Council and members of 
the Klamath business committee or other 
committees appointed by the Klamath Gen¬ 
eral Council (except the Klamath Reimbur¬ 
sable Loan Fund Board), when engaged on 
business of the tribe, and to such official 
delegates of the Klamath Tribe who may 
carry on the business of the tribe at the seat 
of government: Provided, That the rate of 
salary and per diem paid shall be fixed In ad¬ 
vance by resolution of the Klamath General 
Council, subject to the approval of the Com¬ 
missioner of Indian Affairs, except that ad¬ 
ditional salaries and expenses, fixed and ap¬ 
proved In the seme way. may be made retro¬ 
active to July 1, 1943: Provided further. That 
the official delegates of the tribe carrying on 
said business at the seat of government shall 
receive, If travel is by rail, the usual railroad 
and sleeping-car transportation to and from 
the seat of government, or. if travel is by 
automobile, delegates furnishing such trans¬ 
portation shall receive an amount equivalent 
to the cost of their railroad and sleeping- 
car transportation to and from the seat of 
government, but salary and per diem shall 
not be paid to delegates traveling by automo¬ 
bile for any period In excess of the time re¬ 
quired to perform the travel by railroad: Pro¬ 
vided further. That the aforesaid official dele¬ 
gates shall also receive reimbursement for 
telegraphic expenses Incurred on tribal busi¬ 
ness: Provided further. That the aforesaid 
salaries and expenses shall not exceed $16,000 
per annum: Provided further, That the 
length of stay of the official delegates at the 
seat of government shall be determlne<!^' by 
the Commissioner of Indian Affairs.” 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, 'tad 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 

A similar House bill (H. R. 2296) was 
laid on the table. 

LEASING OF INDIAN LANDS FOR BUSDiESB 

The Clerk called the bill (H, R. 2586) 
to authorize the leasing ol Indian lands 
for business, and other purposes. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, eto„ That notwithstanding 
any other provisions of law, with the con¬ 
sent in writing of the individual Indian, as¬ 
sociation of Indians, or Indian tribe con¬ 
cerned, any restricted Indian lands may be 
leased for (i) public, religious, educational, 


or business purposes: (2) the uee and benefit 
of enterprises operated by Indian groups; or 
(3) other beneficial purposes for periods 
not to exceed 25 years under such rules and 
regulations as the Secretary of the Interior 
may prescribe. 

Sec. 2. Such leases may be made by the 
Individual Indian owner of the land or by 
the authorized representatives of the tribe 
or group of Indians to whom the land be¬ 
longs, subject to the approval of the Secre¬ 
tary of the Interior or his authorized rep¬ 
resentative. Restricted allotments of de¬ 
ceased Indians, when the heirs or devisees 
cannot agree on a lease, may be leased for 
them in the manner prescribed by the act 
of July 8. 1940 (54 Stat. 746, cb. 654). No 
lease shall be made by or on behalf of any 
tribe organized In accordance with the act 
of June 10, 1034 (48 Stat. 984), for a longer 
period than is authorized by the tribal con¬ 
stitution or charter. Nothing contained in 
this act shall be construed to repeal any au¬ 
thority to lease restricted lands which any 
Indian. Indian tribe, or official of the De¬ 
partment of the Interior would have in the 
absence of this act. 

With the following committee amend¬ 
ments: 

Pago 1, line 6, alter “for”, strike out “(1) 
public, religious, educational, or business 
purposes; (2) the use and benefit of enter¬ 
prises operated by Indian groups; or (3) other 
beneficial purposes” and Insert “religious, 
educational, recreational, business, or public 
purposes, including, but not limited to. air¬ 
ports, experimental station, stockyards, ware¬ 
houses. and grain elevators.” 

Page 2. line 4, after “prescribe”, insert a 
colon and the following: “Provided, That 
nothing In this act shall be deemed to au¬ 
thorize such leases for the exploitation of any 
natural resources.” 

Page 2. line 7, after “made” Insert “only.” 

Page 2, line IG, strike out “organized in 
accordance with the act of June 10, 1934 (48 
Btat. 984).” 

Poge 2, line 17, after “is”, Insert “or may 
be.” 

Page 2, line 18, strike out “or charter" and 
Insert “charter, or ordinances.” 

The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon¬ 
sider was laid on the table. 

APPOINTMENT OF FOURTH-CLASS POST¬ 
MASTERS IN ALASKA 

The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 656) to 
provide further for the appointment of 
postmasters for fourth-class post offices 
in the Territory of Alaska. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enaoted; etc.. That notwithstanding 
any other provision of law, any officer, agent, 
or employee of the United States Government 
shall be eligible to appointment as postmaster 
of a fourth-class post office in the Territory 
of Alaska and may serve and act as such post¬ 
master and receive the compensation pro¬ 
vided by law for such services. 

With the following committee amend¬ 
ment: 

Line 4, after “Government,” Insert “who 
is a citizen of the United States.” 

The committee amendment was agreed 
lo. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, v/cs read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recoa- 
i^der was laid on the table. 
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APPREHENSION AND PUNISHMENT OF 
WAR CRIMINALS 

The Clerk called the concurrent reso- 
lution (H« Con. Res. 39) to declare a gov¬ 
ernmental policy in relation to the 
apprehension and |>uni8hment of war 
criminals. 

Mr. COUC Of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the con¬ 
current resolution be passed over without 
prejudice. _ 

The SHAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION 
SERVICE 

The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 386) to 
amend the law relating to the authority 
of certain employees of the Immigration 
and Naturalization Service to make 
arrests without warrant in certain cases 
and to search vehicles within certain 
areas. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker. I 
ask unanimous consent that the bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

COMMISSIONER OP IMMIGRATION AND 
NATURALIZATION 

The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1104) 
to amend section 23 of the Immigration 
Act of February 6,1917. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc.. That section 23 of the 
act of February 5.1917 (39 Stat. 892; U. 8. O.. 
title 8. sec. 102), be. and it hereby is, amended 
by inserting the following after the first sen¬ 
tence thereof: *'He shall receive a salary of 
$10,000 per annum.'* 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon¬ 
sider was laid on the table. 

8IOUX INDIANS 

The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 378) 
authorizing an appropriation to carry 
out the provisions of the act of May 3, 
1928 (45 Stat. 484), and for other pur¬ 
poses. 

The SPEAB3SR. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. COLE of New York. Reserving the 
right to object, Mr. Speaker, the report 
accompanying this bill omits the report 
which was submitted to the Coiimittee 
on Indian Affairs by the Secretary of the 
Interior. Apparently the report was 
pngMured before the communication was 
fdc^ved from the Department of the In- 
tedor. 

MX, CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
the gentleman yield? 

MXf COLE of New York. I ^eld to the 
sMnileinan Irom South Dakota. 

of South Dakota. MaylcaU 
tho^^^tion of the gentleman to the 
factilm pqpreeentatives of the Depart- 
JtoteHor were present and 
anneaj&fd^^lMtfore the. committee at the 
time flSil Under consideration, 

and they At that 

time it had cleared the Bu¬ 


reau of the Budget, but it was understood 
the clearance had been assured. Subse¬ 
quently the report was cleared by the 
Bureau of the Budget and was received 
by the chairman of the committee. Be¬ 
lieving that it should be available for the 
information of the Members of the 
House. I obtained a copy of the report 
and. with the permission of the House, 
placed it in the Record of last Friday, 
May 4, so that it might be available for 
consideration at this time. 

Mr. COLE of New York. I suggest that 
the communication from the Depart¬ 
ment of the Interior be prepared by the 
Committee on Indian Affairs and sub¬ 
mitted to the House as a supplemental 
report to accompany its original Report 
No. 376. In order that that might be 
done. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con¬ 
sent that the bill be passed over. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I merely wish to say I think It Is a rea¬ 
sonable request that the report be made 
available in that form as a part of the 
history of Its consideration. I have no 
objection to the bill being passed over 
with that u nders tanding. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

TO REPATRIATE NATIVE-BORN WOMEN 

RESIDENTS OF THE UNITED STATES 

The Clerk called the biU (H. R. 364) 
to repatriate native-born women resi¬ 
dents of the United States who have here¬ 
tofore lost their citizenship by marriage 
to an alien. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bUl as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc.. That section 817 (b) 
(1) of the Nationality Act of 1940 (U. 8. C.. 
1949 edition, title 8. sec. 717 (b) (1)) is 
amended by Inserting after ''terminated" the 
foUov^ng: "or who has resided continuously 
In the United States since the date of such 
marriage.”. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time and passed, and a motion to recon¬ 
sider was laid on the table. 

AMENDING SBOTTON 884 (c) OF NATION¬ 
ALITY ACT OF 1940 

The Clerk caUed the biU (H. R. 385) 
to amend section 334 (c) of the Nation¬ 
ality Act of 1940 approved October 14, 
1940 (54 Stat. 1166-1167; 8 U. S. C. 734). 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. KEAN. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, this is one of a num¬ 
ber of bills seeking to amend the Natlon- 
ality Act piecemeal. It provides two 
things, first, to elinfinate the 60-d8y 
period before an election, and, second, 
to give the Commissioner aul^oiity to 
waive the 30-day period, t would like 
to know from the chairman of the com¬ 
mittee why this SO-day period should be 
waived. 

Mr. MASON. May I answer ttie gen¬ 
tleman? 

Mr. KEAN. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. MASON. This is a MU which was 
passed at the last session and was stalled 
Jn the Senate. Giving the Commissioner 
the power to waive the 30-day limit was 


necessary because In many of these cases 
where wartime oonditions affect the sit¬ 
uation, and many of these people are in 
the service and their parents are In the 
service, the 80-day limit was not needed. 
In those cases, the Commissioner, in his 
discretion, could waive It. But it was 
not thought best to remove it entirely be¬ 
cause there are many cases in which they 
need the 80-day limit in order to make 
further investigation. 

Mr. KEAN. In other words, you leave 
It entirely up to the Commissioner to 
choose or decide what he wants to do? 

Mr. MASON. No; it depends on 
whether the Commissioner decides It is 
an emergency case or a case involving 
war conditions. 

Mr. KEAN. It does not say anything 
about war conditions. 

Mr. MASON. There are many of these 
people being naturalized under war con¬ 
ditions or war legislation. In that case, 
there would be no need of further in¬ 
vestigation or time for further Investiga¬ 
tion because the facts themselves prove 
the desirability of such person being nat¬ 
uralized. But in the ordinary base, they 
may want 30 days to make further in¬ 
vestigation and. therefore, they did not 
want It to be eliminated entirely, but that 
he would have the power to say, if it was 
an emergency case, “We do not need 30 
days.” 

Mr. KEAN. Who Is being Injured by 
this 30-day provision? 

Mr. MASON. These applicants for 
naturalization papers, who. because of 
war conditions, cannot wait the30 days? 

Mr. KEAN. Why not? 

Mr. MASON. They are being sent 
somewhere on an errand and they must 
be citizens before they can be sent to 
other countries. 

Mr. KEAN. You mean soldiers? 

Mr. MASON. Not soldiers. 

Mr. KEAN. Soldiers have separata 
provisions. 

Mr. MASON. Yes, I know; but there 
are many cases in which ODvernment 
officials and representatives of the Gov¬ 
ernment must be sent. That is the type 
of case Involved. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc.. That Bectloii 334 (c) 
of the Nationality Act of 1940, approved 
October 14.1940 (54 Stat. 1156-1157; 8 U. 8. C. 
784), is hereby amended to read aa follows: 

"(c) Except as otherwise specifically pro¬ 
vided in this chapter, no final hearing shall 
be hSid on any petition for naturalization 
nor shall any person be naturalized nor shall 
any certificate of naturalization be issued 
by any court within 30 days after the filing 
of the petition for naturalization. Thla' 
period may be waived by the Commissioner 
in his diaoretion.** 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and r^d a third time, was read the third 
time and passed, and a motion to moiv* 
aider was laid on the table. 

( XmOR EaSlONAL HBDAL OF HONOR TO 

THE LATE PRESIDENT, FRANKLIN 

DELANO ROOSEVELT 

The Clerk called the blU (H. R. 3666)' 
authorizing the Presldzht of the Uhltedi 
States to award posthumously a CoR/a 
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gresslonal M«dal of Honor to Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt. 

The 6PEAKBR. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Speaker^ I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill be passed over. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, I 
object. _ 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, I ob¬ 
ject. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Reserving the 
right to object, would the gentleman 
mind explaining why? 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Yes. 1 
shall be glad to do so. 

The Congressional Medal of Honor 
was first authorized by an act of Con¬ 
gress of December 21, 1861, when it was 
limited to noncommissioned officers and 
enlisted men of the Navy and Marine 
Corps. In 1862 Congress authorized this 
decoration for enlisted men of the Army. 

An act of Congress of March 3, 1863, 
for the first time authorized this medal 
for commissioned and ncncommlssioned 
officers as v/ell as privates of the Army; 
and it v;as not until 1015 that the award 
was authorized ‘ for comminsioned and 
noncommissioned cfficers of the Navy, 
Marine Corps, and Coast Guard. 

This is the highest decoration that 
can be awarded by* this Nation to an 
officer or enlisted man serving in the 
armed forces of the United States. Un¬ 
der the law it can only be awarded to 
those officers and enlisted men who were 
in actual conflict or combat with the 
enemy, and so distinguished them¬ 
selves conspicuously by gallantry and 
intrepidity at the risk of their own lives, 
above and beyond the call of duty. 

Our late lamented President never 
wore our country’s uniform; he was 
never engaged in combat with the 
enemy; he was Commander in Chief, yet 
he was a civil officer. 

For 84 years this medal, under the law, 
could be awarded only to those who go 
far bryond their duty and perform ex- 
traordfnary services at the risk of their 
lives in actual combat or conflict with 
the enemy. This resolution amends the 
law to give the medal to President Roose¬ 
velt. 

This resolution could not honor Presi¬ 
dent Roosevelt. He was elected Presi¬ 
dent of the United States four times; he 
was Assistant Secretary of the Navy; he 
was Governor of the great State of New 
York; he had other signal honors con- 
fen*ed upon him in recognition of his ac¬ 
complishments in his particular field or 
fields. This resolution adds nothing to 
his honors. It is my honest conviction 
that it would not add to his great 
achievements, but it would detract from 
the glorious traditions of the Army, the 
Navy, the Marine Corps, and the Coast 
Guard. 

I certainly would not withhold my sup¬ 
port of any resolution giving President 
Roosevelt such honors as his record mer¬ 
its as Governor, Assistant Secretary of 
the Navy, and President of the United 
States. But 1 would not feel Justified in 
changing this general law and breaking 
the precedents of 84 years and thereby 
detracting from<the honor of those who 


have won this medal through heroic 
achievement at the risk of their lives 
above and beyond the call of duty In 
actual combat with the enemy. The be¬ 
stowal of this medal would not help for¬ 
mer President Roosevelt but it would 
open the doors. We have another bill 
before the Committee on the Judiciary to 
grant the Congressional Medal of Honor 
to the late lamented Ernie Pyle, who was 
greatly beloved by all the defenders of 
this country and v/ho brought words of 
cheer to v/ives and fathers and mothers of 
our defenders, and whose courage and 
messages helped to sustain the morale of 
the American people. 

Ernie Pyle we.s a newspaper corre¬ 
spondent. LUce President Roosevelt he 
never wore his country’s uniform; yet he 
gave his life on Okinawa Island. He 
stopped a Japanese bullet. However 
great my admiration for Ernie Pyle, I 
could not conscientiously vote to give him 
the Congressional Medal of Honor. Let 
me repeat: under the law and the prac¬ 
tice from 1861 to this time this highest 
of cur decorations can only gp to those 
in our armed services who riskier lives 
above and beyond the call of o^. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, wlll^e gen¬ 
tleman 3 deld? 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. I yield. 

Mr. MAY. There is a difference, how¬ 
ever, between the President and Ernie 
Pyle as I understand it. Ernie E*yle died 
in actual combat but was not in uniform 
as I understand it. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. It Is true 
that Ernie Pyle v/as not in uniform and 
neither did the President of the United 
Stater, wear a uniform. Ernie Pyle as¬ 
sumed that great danger as a civilian. 
He was performing heroic services, as 
have many other correspondents who 
have given their lives in this war, in the 
service of their newspapers and of our 
country. ThLs decoration is for tlto^ of 
our armed forces who risk their 11^^ or 
are killed in defense of our country^ who 
are under the call of their country: and 
perform these heroic deeds at the rOT of 
their lives above and beyond the call of 
duty. 

I would very willingly vote an appro¬ 
priate medal for Ernie Pyle and the other 
brave correspondents who have given 
their lives. 

A good Democrat from Texas, a mem¬ 
ber of the Committee on the Judiciary, 
when this resolution was up before our 
committee pointed out that Abraham 
Lincoln was assassinated during the Ciyfi 
War and while he was Commander^' 
Chief. His assassination grew out of'ttie 
bitterness of that great war. Linc6'ln 
was not awarded the Congressional 
Medal of Honor. 

I regret exceedingly that this bill was 
ever introduced or that it was brought 
before this Congress—not that I would 
not be willing to honor former President 
Roosevelt by any resolution in keeping 
with his life and achievements in his 
field. I have heard it said during this 
war. when certain Members of the House 
and Senate have died that these men 
gave their lives as truly as men give their 
lives on the battlefield. Z know that 
Members of the House and Senate are 
wearing their lives out by reason of es» 


traordinary responsibilities and duties 
that are thrust upon them and I greatly 
admire and honor them. They can quit 
any time they want to and so can the 
President or any civil officer of this Gov¬ 
ernment. Not so those in the armed 
forces. Whatever dangers and perils 
may come, our defenders must meet 
them, as patriotic, courageous men. 

This medal cannot be given to those 
who have done no more than their duty. 
Tens of thousands of men in this war, 
on every land and every sea and every 
battle front, have gone up against 
machine guns, shell fire, flame throwers, 
big guns, submarines, and have been 
cooked in oil when their ships were tor¬ 
pedoed and have been shot down and 
their bodies consumed in flames of their 
planes, beaten and stoned to death in 
enemy prisons. But they did not get the 
Congressional Medal of Honor because 
that was their duty and they did what 
they did in line of duty. This highest 
of all decorations goes only to those who 
go far beyond the call of duty and risk 
their lives. 

About 14,000,000 men have been in¬ 
ducted into the armed services during 
this war; about 200,000 have given their 
lives, and 700,000 are broken in body and 
mind, and 100,000 are missing in action. 
Others have lost their sight, others 1 or 
both legs, or 1 or both arms, but out of 
the 14,000 000 only about 160 have been 
awarded the Congressional Medal of 
Honor. This gives us some appreciation 
of the requirements for receiving this 
highest award our country can bestow 
upon its defenders. And it is gratifying 
to know that this award is going to some 
buck privates, gobs, and up to some of 
our highest commanding officers in the 
Army, Navy, and Marine Corps. 

If we depart from the general law and 
the requirements for this decoration, how 
soon will it be that someone introduces 
a bill to give some person the Purple 
Heart who has not been actually 
wounded in combat with the enemy? 

Only recently a coal miner, 22 years of 
age, from the hills of Kentucky, residing 
In my district, on the western front in 
October 1944, when they were fighting 
for every foot—he and his company were 
ordered to take a German position on a 
hill. They had to fall back 200 feet be¬ 
cause of superior numbers and equip¬ 
ment of the Germans. But only 33 sur¬ 
vivors fell back. His commanding offi¬ 
cers and comrades fell still farther back. 
But this private soldier, Wilbur K. Ross, 
a coal miner, who had the only machine 
gun in the outfit moved out in front of 
his company. His commanding officer 
told him to come back. He replied, *T 
will sweat ft out.” There he withstood 
9 attacks of the Gemans who came down 
the hill. Eight times the Germans fell 
back. When they fell back from the 
eighth attack he was out of cartridges, 
but the Germans did not know that. 

His officers again yelled. “Come out of 
there!” He said, “No; I'll sweat it out.” 
And he went on. Some comrade slipped 
through the grass and bushes and 
brdtight him more shells. He met the 
ninth attack and when the Germans fell 
back again there were 58—68 Germans 
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piled up around him, at least 40 dead and 
18 wounded. Only 8 of hia comrades 
were left. Over the protest of hia oi&cera 
he refiised to go to the rear for rest. He 
remained on duty for 86 consecutive 
hours, and he has continued on duty 
fighting in France and Germany ever 
since. 

That is the kind of heroism that must 
be displayed in actual combat to receive 
this prideless decoration. 

The Congressional Medal of Honor, the 
Purple Heart, and other medals belong to 
the fighting men of our armed services. 
I insist that the passage of this resolution 
cannot add to the honors of our former 
President. I sincerely believe that it will 
detract from his honors when his friends 
reach out and propose by this resolution 
to give him this distinction which is de¬ 
nied him by the laws of our country, a 
distinction which belongs solely and 
alone to the fighting men of our Republic. 

Personally, 1 feel that I would not be 
worthy to represent Wilburn K. Ross and 
the many other heroic men who have won 
and who hold this coveted decoration 
and others if I did not have the courage 
to stand up and preserve their integrity 
so that through the years the3 will con¬ 
tinue as beacons to the heroic fighting 
men—privates, noncommissioned and 
commissioned officers—of the finest and 
best Army, Navy, Marine Corps, Air 
Force, and Coast Guard in all the world. 

And I shall continue, so long as I am a 
Member of Congress, to resist any such 
effort. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen¬ 
tleman from Kentucky has expired. 

Is there objection to the present con¬ 
sideration of the bill? 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Speaker, 1 object. 

TO AMEND SECTION 327 (h) OF THE 
NATIONALITY ACT OF 1940 

The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 392) 
to amend section 327 (h) of the Na¬ 
tionality Act of 1940. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows; 

Be it enacted, etc., That title I, subchapter 
m, section 327. subsection (h), of the act of 
October 14. 1040 ( 54 8tat. 1151; 8 U. S. C. 727 
(h)), be. and the some is hereby, amended to 
read as follows: 

**Ssc. 727 (h). The Offices In charge, of 
property owned or leased by the Government 
are authorized, upon the recommendation 
of the Attorney General, to provide qiuurters, 
without payment of rent, In any building 
occupied by the Service, for a pbotograi^io 
gtiuUo, operated by welfare organlsatioae 
li^hout profit and solely for the benefit of 
pet i on s seeking to comply with require- 
Ipeats under the immigration and nationullty 
lawi. Such studio shall be under the buper- 
«$g|oii of the Commisiloner.** 

With the following committee amend¬ 
ment: 

Page 1. line 7. strike out the word?*o8Koes" 
and Insert the word "offleers.** 

The amendment was agreed tib. V 
Tim bill was ordered to be engmead 
and xsad a third time, was read thi*|b4r4 
time, and passed, and a motion |o JffeH 
coneider was laid on the table. 


AMENDING SECTION 849 (b) OF THE 
NATIONALITT ACT OP 1940, WAlVQfG 
CERTAIN PEES FOR MEMBERS OF TME 
ARMED FORCES 

The Clerk caUed the bill (H. R. 391) to 
amend section 342 (b) of the Nationality 
Act of 1940. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the pres ent co nsideration of the bill? 

Mr. CLEVENGER. Mr. Speaker, X ob¬ 
ject. 

Mr. Speaker, X know nothing at all 
about this bill but X do know that in the 
press of Sunday morning there was a 
story to the effect that there are some 
2,000.000 aliens in this country, tempo¬ 
rary visitors among us who. it is said, are 
amassing immense sums of money on 
which they escape paying the capital 
gains tax. I object to this chopping up 
of the National Immigration Act into 
seven or eight different acts, imtil by 
amendment and cross-amendment, we 
do not know what the law Is. 

Mr. Speaker, X object. 

STATUS OF CERTAIN NATIVES AND IN¬ 
HABITANTS OF THE VIRGIN ISLANDS 

The &ltrk called the bUl (H. R. 712) 
relating to the status of certain natives 
and inhabitants of the Virgin Islands. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bUl? 

Mr. CLEVENGER. Mr. Speaker, X 
shall object to this also, and shall object 
to the rest of these amendments of this 
act. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is heard. 

DEFINITION OP THE PHRASE -INEUGIBLE 
TO CITIZENSHIP” 

The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 390) to 
amend section 28 (c) of the Immigration 
Act of 1924. 

The SPEAKER Is there objection to 
. the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. CLEVENGER. Mr. Speaker, I 
object. 

EXTENSION OP PERIOD OP OPERATIONS 
UNDER SECTION 409 OF THE INTER¬ 
STATE COMMERCE ACT 

The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3038) 
to amend section 409 of the Interstate 
Commerce Act, as amended. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows; 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 409 of the 
Interstate Commerce Act, as amended, Is 
amended by striking out the words **36 
miinths” wherever they appear therein and 
ilMerllng in lieu thereof the.words *'48 
months.” 

With tlie following committee amend¬ 
ment: 

Page 1. line 6. strike out **48 months'* and 
insert In lieu thereof ”45 months.'* 

The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon¬ 
sider was laid on the table. 

exempted issues under «cmON 8 (b) 

OF IHB BBOURITIBS ACT OF 1988 
The Clerk called the bill (a 62) to 
:in&end seetlon 3 (b) of the Securities Act 


of 1933, as amended, so as to permit 
exemption ta security Issues not exceed* 
ing $300,090 from the provisions of such 
aot. 

There being no objection* the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc.. That subasctlon (b) of 
section 8 the Seoiodtlee Act of 1988, as 
amended, Is amended by striking cut 
*'9100.000** where it appears in euoh subsec¬ 
tion, and inserting in lieu thereof **9800,000.” 

Mr. LEA. Mr. Speaker, X a9k unani¬ 
mous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Ricord on this bill at this point 
The SPEAKER Is there olnectlon to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali¬ 
fornia? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. LEA. Mr. Speaker, the Securities 
Act of 1933 now permits the Securities and 
Exchange Commission to exempt secu¬ 
rity issues of not exceeding $100,000 from 
the provisions of the act. This amend¬ 
ment would extend that discretionary 
exemption to $880,000. Such exemptions 
are not made except where the Commis¬ 
sion finds that such action can be taken 
consistently with the public interest and 
for the protection of Investors by reason 
of the small amount involved or the linn 
Ited character of the public offering. 

The proponents of this legislation have 
urged its adoption* on the ground that 
the exemption of security Issues of these 
small amounts would reduce the expense 
and burden of issues by small corpora¬ 
tions and thereby aid small business. 

The Securities and Exchange Com¬ 
mission, after discussing the two sides of 
the question Involved in this legislation, 
advised the Interstate and Foreign Com¬ 
merce Committee as follows; 

We have weighed carefully the advantages 
to be gained by the adoption of the azuend- 
xnenta against ita disadvantages and have 
come to the conclusion that balancing all 
the Interests concerned, the proposal merits 
a trial. We, therefore, favor its adoption. 

The committee concurs in this recom¬ 
mendation. 

This bill was proposed in the last Con¬ 
gress by the gentleman from West Vlr- 
vinia LMr. Ranoolph], who also filed his 
same bill In this Congress. Our commit¬ 
tee expected to act upon the Randolph 
bill, but on account of the prior passage 
of S. 62, Introduced by Senator Vanoen- 
BXRo in the Senate, the committee re¬ 
ported the Senate blU instead of the 
House bill. 

The gentleman from West Virginia, 
always alert and diligent as to his legis¬ 
lative responsibility, earned commenda¬ 
tion for his earlier espousal of this leg¬ 
islation. 

IMr. RANIX)LPH. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Speaker, X am grateful for the 
very gracious reference by the chairman 
to my connection with this proposal. 
The passage, of this legislation is most 
important to the bona fide business de* 
vekmment of America. It wiU act as a 
^tottlant to the smaller industrial ac¬ 
tivity of our Nation, and its approval will 
be most helpful in the poet-war period, 
Mr. SiMaker, the increase fixnn $ 100,000 
to $300,000 In the exemption from the 
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regulations of the Securities and Ex¬ 
change Commission will encourage small 
business in the necessar^r refinancing fol¬ 
lowing the war. It is vital to America’s 
future stability in industrial progress 
that we, as the Members of Congress, en¬ 
courage through proper channels the use 
of venture capital. Favorable action on 
this measure can be a contribution to 
that desired end. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider laid 
on the table. 

lEXTBNSION OF COLE PIPE LINE ACT 

The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2600) 
to amend section 9 of the act entitled 
*‘An act to facilitate the construction, 
extension, or completion of interstate 
petroleum pipe lines related to national 
defense, and to promote interstate com¬ 
merce." approved July 30. 1941. as 
amended. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc.. That section 9 of the act 
entitled *‘An act to facilitate the construc¬ 
tion, extension, or completion of interstate 
petroleum pipe lines related to national de¬ 
fense, and to promote interstate commerce,” 
approved July 30. 1041, as amended, is 
amended by striking out “June 30, 1045” and 
Inserting in lieu thereof “June 30, 1047.” 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon¬ 
sider was laid on the table. 

USE OF POST-OFFICE CLERKS AND CITY 
LETTER CARRIERS INTERCHANGEABLY 

The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3059) 
authorizing the Postmaster General to 
continue to use post-oflQce clerks and 
city letter carriers interchangeably. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc.. That the act approved 
November 4. 1043 (57 Btat. 686), entitled 
“An act authorizing the Postmaster General 
to use post-oiTlco clerks and city letter car¬ 
riers intcrrhuugeably” is amended by sub¬ 
stituting tbe date “June 80. 1046” for the 
date “June 30, 1945” appearing in the second 
section thereof. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon¬ 
sider was laid on the table. 

EXEMPTING CERTAIN OFFICERS AND EM¬ 
PLOYEES OP OFFICE OP BCIENTIPIO 

RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT FROM 

CERTAIN PROVISIONS OF CRIMINAL 

CODE 

The Clerk called the biU (H. R. 1524) 
to exempt certain officers and employees 
within the Office of Scientific Research 
and Development from certain provisions 
of the Criminal Code. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bUl. as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That nothing contained 
in sections 100 and 113 of the Criminal Code 
(U. 8. C., title 18, secs. 198 and 203) shall be 
deemed to apply to any person because of 
any appointment as an officer or employee 
within tbe Office of Soientiflo Research and 
Development if such person Is serving or has 
served in such capacity with compensation 


oh a per diem when actually employed basis 
for not in excess of 60 days a year or without 
compensation. This act shall not apply to 
any such officer or employee if he represents 
or acts on behalf of the United States in con¬ 
nection with the negotiation.'making, modifi¬ 
cation, renewal, or termination of any con¬ 
tract between the Office of Scientific Research 
and Development and any individual, corpo¬ 
ration, partnership, or association from 
whom such officer or employee receives com¬ 
pensation for services, or in connection with 
the submission, consideration, or determina¬ 
tion of any claim against the United States 
under any such contract. 

With the following committee amend¬ 
ments: 

Page 1, line 4, after ”203)” Insert “or in 
section 10 (e) of the Contract Settlement Act 
of 1944 (Public Law 895. 78th Con.) 

Page 2, line 11, after the word “contract” 
Insert “nor shall this act apply to any such 
officer or employee if be prosecutes, or acts 
as counsel, attorney, or agent for the purpose 
of prosecuting, a claim against the United 
States involving any particular subject mat¬ 
ter with which he was directly connected as 
an officer or employee of the Office of Scien¬ 
tific Research and Development.” 

The committee amendment were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon¬ 
sider was laid on the table. 

EXEMPTING CERTAIN MEMBERS OP ECO¬ 
NOMIC STABIL12^TION BOARD FROM 

CERTAIN PROVISIONS OF THE CRIMINAL 

CODE 

The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2951) to 
exempt certain members of the Economic 
Stabilization Board from certain provi¬ 
sions of the criminal code. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, the House should be 
given more information in reference to 
this legislation which exempts certain 
employees of the Government from the 
criminal code. It should be explained by 
members of the committee reporting this 
bill. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman withdraw his objection and 
permit me to ask unanimous consent 
that the bill be passed over without 
prejudice? 

Mr. SHAPER. Mr. Speaker, that is 
satisfactory to me. 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ten¬ 
nessee? 

There was no objection. 

UNITED STATES* PARTICIPATION IN 

INTER-AMERICAN 8TATISTI0AL INSTI¬ 
TUTE 

The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 688) 
to amend the joint resolution of Janu¬ 
ary 27, 1942, entitled **Joint resolution to 
enable the United States to become an 
adhering member of the Inter-American 
Statistical Institute.** 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 


Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I would like to have 
this bill explained. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Speaker, this is a bill Which comes from 
the Foreign Affairs Committee by unani¬ 
mous report of the committee and it sim¬ 
ply changes in very slight respect the ex¬ 
isting law by which we became members 
of that organization several years ago. 
May I say to the gentleman that the or¬ 
ganization relates to and its membership 
is restricted to the American Republics 
and Canada in the Western Hemisphere. 
It has done a very fine job in gathering 
and furnishing statistical information. 
A great many of these countries do not 
have complete statistics and this organi¬ 
zation has been working with these other 
countries of this hemisphere in securing 
this information. I may say that the 
trade between our country and the South 
American countries is Increasing. This 
organization has done a very fine job, 
and has demonstrated the necessity for 
its existence. 

One reason it is necessary to amend 
the existing law is because some of the 
other agencies of the Government some¬ 
times want the statistical institute to 
get information for them. I understand, 
for instance, Mr. Rockefeller's organi¬ 
zation wanted some information. It was 
given to them, or the desire was to give it 
to them, but under the ruling of the 
Comptroller General they could not do 
so. The $35,000 limitation or ceiling 
would not permit that even though some 
other agency of the Government paid the 
expense. 

The $35,000 is the maximum amount 
that our Government will pay for our 
part of the expenses of the institute, and 
even though other agencies of the Gov¬ 
ernment should be willing to pay for in¬ 
formation which the institute would se¬ 
cure for them, It cannot be furnished if 
the aggregate expenditure for the year 
exceeds $35,000. The pending resolution, 
on line 6, restricts the $35,000 maximum 
for adhering membership, as was in¬ 
tended when the act was passed. 

Mr. KEEFE. Do I understand that 
the amendment proposed will permit 
other agencies of the Government to 
transfer funds to this organization for 
the performance of statistical services? 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. No; I do 
not think so. There would be no trans¬ 
fer of funds, as I understand it. 

Mr. KEEFE. Is there any celling upon 
the expenditures that this organization 
could make upon request for other agen¬ 
cies of the United States Government? 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. I do not 
think that would be much. It is just an 
occasional request of this kind. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. I yield to 
the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. JONES. Is this in connection with 
the expenditure of the cultural relations 
program of South America? 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. No. 
Thege are statistics with reference to 
trade, commerce, and vital statistics, I 
Will say to the gentleman from Ohio. 
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Mr. JONES. Mr. Speaker, if the gen¬ 
tleman will yield further, Ib this in con¬ 
nection with the investigation to see 
what students, and so forth, will come up 
from South America? 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. No; this 
is commercial data largely and statistics 
of that kind, as 1 imderstand it. Busi¬ 
ness firms call upon the institute for sta¬ 
tistics upon various matters relating to 
trade, and the information furnished is 
valuable in promoting commerce. 

Mr. JONES. In connection with the 
State, Justice, and Commerce appropri¬ 
ation bill, I made several points of order 
to language used in the bill. That lan¬ 
guage was not contested. I would like to 
have an opportunity to debate this 
measure if it has to do with the appro¬ 
priations that we passed and authorized 
in express language throughout the 
State Department bill. I would like an 
opportunity to examine the bill. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. This is 
really not in the State Department. We 
have as our representative one from the 
Bureau of the Budget. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Speaker, I ask iman- 
Imous consent that the bill be passed over 
without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

MEXICAN BORDER SERVICE MEDAL 

The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2322) 
to provide for the issuance of the Mexi¬ 
can Border Service Medal to certain 
members of the Reserve forces of the 
Army on active duty In 1916 and 1917. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc.. That the Secretary of 
War is authorized and directed to issue the 
Mexican Border Service Medal to any oiDcer 
o' the Medical Reserve Corps or to any 
other member of a reserve component of the 
Army not eligible under existing law to re¬ 
ceive such medal or the Mexican Service 
Medal heretofore authorized by the Presi¬ 
dent who (1) served on the Mexican border 
at any time during the period from January 
1, 1016, to April 6, 1917, or (2) was called 
to active duty during such period on account 
of the existing emergency and served in the 
field but rendered service elsewhere than on 
the Mexican border: Provided, That such 
medal shall not be issued to any person who 
has. subsequent to such service, been dis¬ 
honorably discharged from the service or de¬ 
serted. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion 
to reconsider was laid on the table. 

KERMIT ROOSEVELT FtND 

The Clerk called the Joint resolution 
(H. J.Res. 136) to provide for the estab- 
liebment, management, and perpetua¬ 
tion of the Kermit Roosevelt fund. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the joint resolution as follows; 

JMsolvcd, etc.. That there is hereby estab- 
llshed in the War Department a board to be 
knowzi Jki the Trustees of the Kermit Roose¬ 
velt Pimd, Whose duty it shall be properly 
to admlnlstir all money and property which 
hereafter Jhay come imder its control as part 
of the Kemlt Rooeevelt fund, created pmsu- 
ant to section 2 hereof. The board shall be 


composed of the Chief of Finance, United 
States Army, ex olBoio, and three general 
officers of the Army who shall be ajHItolnted 
to the board and may be replaced thereon by. 
the Secretary of War. 

Sic. 3. The board is hereby authortaed to 
accept from Mrs. Kermit Rooeevelt such 
money and property as she may tender, to 
receipt tberefmr on behalf of the United 
States, and to deposit the funds so received 
In the Treasury of the United States as the 
original corpus of a trust fund, to be known 
as the Kermit Roosevelt fund, which shall 
be used for the purpose of fostering a better 
understanding and a closer relationship be¬ 
tween the military forces of the United 
States and those of the United Kingdom by 
sponsoring lectures or courses of instruction 
to be delivered by officers of the British 
Army at the United States Military Academy 
and elsewhere in the United States and by 
officers of the United States Army at Sand¬ 
hurst Royal Military College and elsewhere 
In the United Kingdom or, should such ex¬ 
change lectures prove or become impracti¬ 
cable or unnecessary for any reason, by such 
other application of the funds as the board, 
with the approval of tbo Secretary of War, 
may determine. The original corpus of the 
fund and the income therefrom may be dis¬ 
bursed at the discretion of the board In fur¬ 
therance of the stated purpose, and shall be 
subject tq investment and reinvestment as 
provided Tn section 3 hereof. 

Ssc. 3. The board la also authorized to ac¬ 
cept. receive, hold, and administer gifts, be¬ 
quests and devises of money, securities, or 
otner property, whether real or personal, irom 
any source, for the benefit of the Kermit 
Roohevelt fund, but no such gift, bequest, or 
devise which entails any expenditure not to 
be met out of the gift, bequest, devise, or 
the income thereof shall be accepted without 
the consent of Congress. Such additional 
sums or property shall be receipted for by 
the Chief of Finance and may. at the dis¬ 
cretion of the board and unless otherwise 
restricted by the terms of the gift, bequest, 
or devise, be administered and disbursed in 
the same manner as the original corpus of 
the fund and the income therefrom. The 
board may tn its discretion sell or exchange 
securities or other property given, bequeath¬ 
ed, or devised to or for the benefit of the Ker- 
mlt Roosevelt fund, and may invest and rein¬ 
vest the proceeds thereof, together with any 
other moneys in the fund, in such invest¬ 
ments as It may determine from time to 
time: Provided, however. That the board is 
not authortaed to engage in any businefs, 
nor shall it make any investments for the 
account of the fund which could not law¬ 
fully be made by a trust company in the 
District of Columbia, except that it may make 
any Investment directly authorized by the 
instrument of gift, bequest, or devise under 
which the funds to be invested' arc derived, 
and may retain any investments accepted 
by It. 

8rc. 4. The income from any property held 
or admlnir.tered by the board, as and when 
collected. Bhall be deposited in the Treasury 
of the United States to the credit of the 
trust fund established pursuant to section 
3 hereof, and it shall be and remain subject 
to Investment, reinvestment, and disburse¬ 
ment by the board for the uses and purposes 
set forth herein. 

Sxc. 6. The board shall have all the usual 
powers of a trustee in respect to all property 
administered by It. but the members of the 
board shall not be personally liable, except 
for misfeasance, on account of any acts per- 
fonned in their trust capacity. The mem¬ 
bers of the board shall not be required to 
furnish bond, and no additional compensa¬ 
tion shall aeeruf to any of them on acoount 
of their duties as trustees. Within tbs lim¬ 
its prescribed by sections 2, 8, and 4 hereof, 
the administration, control, and expenditure 
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Of this fund and its application to the pur¬ 
poses intended shall be according to the sole 
discretion of the board, and the exercise of 
its discretion and authority in regard thereto 
and its deelBione thereon, including any pay¬ 
ments made or authorlMd by it to be made 
from the Kermit Rooeevelt fund, shall not 
be subject to review except by the Secretary 
of War, to whom the board shall, on the Ist 
day of January, each year, render a full rc- 
p<^ of its activities during the preceding 
twelve months. The action of the board 
shall not be subject to judicial review except 
in an action brought In the United Sl^ates 
District Court for the District of Coluhibla, 
which Is hereby given jurlsdlotion of such 
suits, lor the purpose of enforcing the pro¬ 
visions of any trust accepted by the board. 

The Joint resolution was ordered to 
be engrossed and read a third time, was 
read the third time, and passed, and a 
motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, that 
concludes the reading of the eligible bills 
on the Consent Calendar today. . 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
may I call the attention of the gentleman 
from Tennessee to the next bill on the 
Consent Calendar which, as the gentle¬ 
man has stated, has not been on the 
calendar long enough to be called up at 
this date. But because of the peculiar 
significance of this particular day and 
the type of bill it is, I ask if he would 
not withhold his remarks and let this 
bill be called up? For the information 
of the House, this is a measure to au¬ 
thorize the award of some suitable medal 
or mark of distinction to the members 
of the draft boards, who have served 
voluntarily, at the sacrifice of their own 
interests, and have devoted their time 
to the selection of our Army back through 
the years. Today is the first day of vic¬ 
tory to crown their efforts, and I think 
it is especially appropriate that the bill 
be passed today. 

Mr. PRIEST. May I say to the gentle¬ 
man from New York that I certainly 
have no objection to considering the bill 
at this time. I was simply carrying out 
my responsibility to notify the House 
that the remaining bills on the calendar 
are not eligible for consideration under 
the rule. If the bill may be considered 
by unanimous consent, it certainly has 
my endorsement. I agree with the sen¬ 
timents expressed by the gentleman from 
New York. 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that Consent 
Calendar No. 102, the bill H. R. 1812. be 
called today, irrespective of the fact that 
it has not been on the Consent Calendar 
long enough to be eligible for considera¬ 
tion under the rule. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Reserving the right 
to object, Mr. Speaker, will that citation, 
or whatever it is, go to those boards 
which have been drafting men in viola¬ 
tion of the Tydings amendment? 

Mr. COLE of New York. It wlU go to 
any member of the Selective Service Sys¬ 
tem who has served faithfully for 2 years 
or more. 

Bfr. HOFFMAN. Well, If you want to 
reward them, it is aU right with me. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, will the gen¬ 
tleman yield? 

Mr. COLE of New York. X yield to the 
gentleman from Kentucky. 
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Mr. MAY. I should like to suggest to 
the gentleman from New York that he 
make his request apply to the remainder 
of the bills on the Consent Calendar to¬ 
day. These three bills were placed on 
the Calendar too late to be considered 
today under the rule, but the passage of 
each of them is almost Imperative. In 
the case of two of the bills, the acts which 
they extend will expire on the fifteenth 
of this month. The other bill relates to 
the reshuflMng of oClcers on the European 
front. 

Hr. COLE of New York. I think the 
gentleman is entirely right. These bills 
should be passed today. 

Mr. Speaker. I ask unanimous consent 
that Consent Calendar Nos. 102,103,1C4, 
and 105. the bills H. R. 1812. H. R. 2092. 
H. R. 3070, and S. 701, respectively, be 
considered today. 

Mr. O’HARA. Re.serving the right to 
object, Mr. Speaker, I should like to have 
the gentleman from Kentucky explain 
what these bills do. Some of us do not 
know anything about them. 

Mr. MAY. I shall be glad to do that 
as the bills are called. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Hie SPEAKER. The Clerk will call 
Calendar No. 102. 

AV/ARD OP MERIT FOR UNCOMPENSATED 

PERSONNEL OP THE SELECTIVE SERVICE 

SYSTEM 

The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1812) 
to authorize an award of merit for un¬ 
compensated personnel of the Selective 
Service System. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That Congress hereby 
declares that many members of local boards, 
boards of appeal, Government appeal agents, 
local board examining physicians and den¬ 
tists, members of medical advisory boards, 
and reemployment committeemen and other 
uncompensated personnel of the Selective 
Service System have, in a manner which is 
an example of patriotism, served the United 
States In the administration of the Selective 
Training and Service Act of 1940, as amended. 
This eervlce has been voluntary and uncom¬ 
pensated and In many cases has resulted in 
great sacrifices on the part of these citizens. 

The Congress further declares that in ac¬ 
cordance with the historic policy of the 
United States to recognize and publicly ac- 
knov;ledge the gratitude of the people and 
Government of the United States for patri¬ 
otic service, that uncompensated personnel 
of the Selective Service System who have 
given faithful service should be awarded a 
certificate and medal In recognition of their 
patriotic service. 

Sec. 2. There may bo awarded in the name 
of the Congress of the United States to such 
uncomponsated personnel of the Selective 
Service System who have faithfully served 
more than 1 year and such others who have 
served faithfully as may be selected by the 
Director of Selective Service a certificate and 
a medal for faithful service in the adminis¬ 
tration of the Selective Training and Service 
Act of 1940, as amended. 

6ss. 3. Tlie medal auUiorized by this act 
shall bo known as the Selective Scrvlcp Medal 
and shall be In sudi form and cf cuch design 
and material as Enall be prescribed by the 
Director of Selective Service. 

Sec. 4. The appropriations for the Selective 
Service System thall be available for the pay¬ 


ment of all expenses incident to the creation 
and awarding of the certificates and medals 
authorized by this act. 

With the following committee amend¬ 
ment: 

Page 2, line 13, strike out “one year" and 
Insert “two years." 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Speaker, why should not this 
measure be amended so as to take care 
of the members of the draft boards who 
rendered equally good service in the First 
World War? In the Sixty-sixth and 
S xty-seventh Congresses I introduced a 
measure to recognize the fine services 
that were rendered by the draft boards 
of World War No. 1. Certainly they ren¬ 
dered valuable service to the public. I 
should like to see an amendment offered 
to take care of them, even at this late 
day. Many of those men are still alive. 
This would be a tardy recognition but an 
entirely proper and fitting one, and I 
hope the bill can be amended in such a 
manner as to provide that the members 
of the d^aft boards in both ^ wars be 
equally recognized. • 

Mr. ANDREWS of New Yorki Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KNUTSON. I yield. 

Mr. ANDREWS of New York. There 
are very few members of the draft boards 
of the last war left. Furthermore, the 
draft situation was different. It did not 
last for 2 years. 

Mr. KNUTSON. I know it did not last 
for 2 years, and we ought to be thankful 
that It did not. I do not think we should 
overlook the services which the draft 
boards of the First World War rendered. 
This would be a very appropriate time to 
give them that recognition to which they 
are Justly entitled. 

Mr. ANDREWS of New York. Why 
does not the gentleman introduce ft bill 
to that effect? 

Mr. KNUTSON. Oh, I had a bill of 
that nature pending for a long time. I 
had it pending in two or three Cdn- 
gressei- but I never got anywhere with it. 

I am not going to obstruct the passage 
of this bill, but I certainly ^^eel we ought 
to give equal recognition to the draft 
boards of the First World War. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KNUTSON. Yes. 

Mr. JENSEN. I think the gentleman 
Is exactly right. I hope the committee 
will accept his amendment. : > 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask' 
unanimous consent that the bill ^le 
passed over until I can prepare an 
amendment. 

LIr. ANDREWS of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, a point of order. The bill Is 
already before the House for considera¬ 
tion. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Minnesota asks unanimous consent that 
the bill be passed over without prejudice. 
He has the right to ask that at any time. 

Is there objection to the request of 
the gentleman from Minnesota? 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr, Speaker, 
I object. 

Mr, KNUTSON. I shall ask the Senate 
to take care of the omission. 
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The SPEAKER. The question Is on 
the committee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon¬ 
sider was laid on the table. 

EXTENDING PROVISIONS OP ACT OP 
JULY 11, 1G41 

The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2982) 
to extend the provisions of the act of 
July 11. 1941 (Public Law 163, 77th 
Cong.). 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. O’HARA. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, will the chairman of 
the Committee on Military Affairs ex¬ 
plain the bill? 

Mr. MAY. I will be glad to explain the 
bill, Mr. Speaker. This is a bill which 
was passed 4 years ago which authorizas 
the Secretary of War and the Secretary 
of the Navy to establish quarantine 
boundaries around camps and canton¬ 
ments and naval bases for the purpose 
of cooperation with the State and local 
authorities prohibiting illicit practices 
which are calculated to spread loath¬ 
some diseases among the armed forces. 
The Public Health oflacials who have had 
the administration of the act appeared 
before our committee and requested an 
extension of it. The bill as reported ex¬ 
tends the act for a period of 1 year until 
May 15, 1946, or until such earlier time 
as Congress may, by concurrent resolu¬ 
tion, designate. 

Mr. O’HARA. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw 
my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There being po objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc.. That Public Law 163, 
Seventy-seventh Congress (518a, ch. 13, title 
18 of the Criminal Code), Is hereby amended 
by deleting “May 16, 1946“ and Inserting In 
lieu thereof the following; “May 15, 1946, or 
the date of the termination of hostilities in 
the present war. or on such earlier date as 
may be specified in a concurrent resolution 
of the two Houses of Congress for that pur¬ 
pose. As used in this section the term ‘date 
of the termination of hostilities in the pres¬ 
ent war* means the date proclaimed by the 
President as the date of such termination or 
the date specified in a concurrent resolu¬ 
tion of the two Houses of Congress as the 
date of such termination, whichever Is the 
eailier." 

The bill was ordered to be engro.ssed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon¬ 
sider was laid on the table. 

EXTENDING PROVISIONS OP ACT OP 
NOVr.MEIi:R 19, 1940 

The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3070) 
to extend the provisions of the act of 
November 29,1940 (Public Law 834. 7C.h 
Cong.). 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present ccnsidoraacii cl the bill? 

Mr. O’HARA. Mr. Bt^rrlicr. rcrr-vlng 
the right to object, v/ill the gentleman 
exnlain the bill? 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Gpc.'ilrer. (his act re¬ 
lates to the examine,> 'cii of r'?.cdical offi¬ 
cers in the Army Medical Corps, With 
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reference to veterinarians and dentists. 
Under the law as it exists the Secretary 
of War Is required to give an examination 
before he can promote them; or on dis¬ 
charge. This merely requires him to 
give the examination relating to their 
ph^cal condition, not as to their quali¬ 
fications, because that has already been 
passed upon. 

Mr. O’HARA. Bfr. Speaker, I with¬ 
draw my res ervat ion of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc.. That for the duration 
of the wars in which the United States la 
presently engaged and fw 6 months there¬ 
after, the Secretary of War may, in hts dis¬ 
cretion. dispense with any part of the exam¬ 
ination for promotion In the Regular Army 
of offleers of the Medical. Dental, and Vet¬ 
erinary Corpe, except those relating to physi¬ 
cal examination. 

Sec. 2. This act shall become effective as 
of May 15, 1945. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon¬ 
sider was laid on the table. 

WARTIME REDUCTION OP TEMPORARY 

GRADES HELD BY GENERAL OFFICERS 

OP THE ARMY OP THE UNITED STATES 

The Clerk called the bill (S. 701) to 
provide a method for the wartime reduc¬ 
tion of temporary grades held by general 
officers ot the Army of the United States 

.The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. O’HARA, Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, would the gentleman 
from Kentucky explain the bill? 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, under the law 
as It now exists, when the movement of 
our armies from Eurcff>e is under way, 
the Chief of Staff does not have authority 
to adjust the rank or the grade of offleers^ 
above that of major general. Everyone 
now knows that we have reached a stage 
of this war when we will soon be trans¬ 
ferring large units from Europe to the 
Pacific and that situation makes this 
legislation necessary now. The purpose 
of this bill is to enable the Army to ad¬ 
just the rank and grades of offleers from 
major general up. It simply means that 
when an officer holding the rank of lieu¬ 
tenant general, for instance, or even gen¬ 
eral of the armies, is transferred from 
the European theater of operations, it is 
the Idea of the Chief of Staff that It 
would be embarrassing to that officer to 
go to the Pacific area and after he gets 
there be reduced in rank. The purpose 
Is to reduce the rank, if It should be re¬ 
duced, down to major general before he 
leaves his field of operations and after 
Ills duties are performed there, in order 
jlo prevent embarrassment to the officer, 
r^d let him go into the new field of 
^ijperations with the rank that has already 
hm accorded him. 

iCr. 07SARA. This is not any attempt 
tp make permanent the rank of these 
tefimonury generals? 

mmr. Oh, no. 

Tlm;WEAKER. Is there objection to 
the jjMmtt cooilderatlon of the bill? 

Twje being fio objection, tlie Clerk 
read the bill, as loUows: 


Be it enacted, ete^ Tliat. during tbs oon- 
tlnuancs of any of the wars tn tito 

United States is now engaged and for 0 
thereafter, the. President, without 
the advice and consent of the Senate, Is au- 
thofUwd to appoint any member of the Army 
of the United States who, since August 97, 
1940. has been appointed, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, to the 
temporary grade of major general In the 
Army of the United States or to any higher 
grade, and whose appointment to such grade 
has been terminated, to any temporary gen¬ 
eral officer grade in the Army of the United 
SUtes which la lower than the grade held 
under the appointment terminated. 

The bill was o^ered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. Speaker. I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Rxcoro and include an ar¬ 
ticle by Mr. Archibald B. Thatcher, pub¬ 
lished In the Washington News Digest, on 
the subject of universal training. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the riBaiiest of the gentleman*'from New 
York?... 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to ext^d my re¬ 
marks and include therein a short state¬ 
ment tur Bir. Owen D. Young, published 
in ^e bulletin of the International Of¬ 
fice for Education. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

PRIVATE CALENDAR 

The SPEAKER This is the day set to 
call Individual bills on the Private Cal¬ 
endar. The Clerk will report the first bill 
on the calendar. 

COLD SPRING, MINN. 

!|he Cleiif called the first bill on the 
cidendar fH. R. 2008) for the relief of the 
of Cold luring, Minn. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc.. That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay. out of any moxiey In the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to the village of Cold 
Spring. Minn., the sqm of $8»»7.27. The 
payment of s\ 20 h aum ffi al l be In reimburse¬ 
ment for the payment by tha mid vUlage 
of Cold Spring. Miim., of the costs of an ac- 
Uou brought by MUiheid Bdhmit against it 
and tlie Judgment rendered igalnst It there¬ 
in on April 10. 1M4, for personal injuries 
sustained by Frandi gebinft, eon of the said 
Michael Schmfct, who was mimed by a flare 
used by employees of the Work Projects Ad¬ 
ministration on a water-main project in said 
village of Gold Spring, Mteli* 

With the 1 oUowliig eomBitttee tmend- 

ments: 

Page 1. line 7, Insert settlement of aU 
Claims against the united States as.** 

Page 9, line 6, after the word numiisota^ 
Insert •’Provided, That no psrt of the amount 
appropriated in this act in axoets of 10 per¬ 
cent thereof shaU be paid or dillvcrsd to 
or received by any agent or attonisf On JM- 
oount of servlcee rendered In oonnsetlon With 
this claim, and the same shaU be uttldwflllt 
any contract to tha contrary notwithstand¬ 
ing. Any person violating ths provlsldiie of 


this act than bs deemed guUty of a misde¬ 
meanor and iqpon eonvtotton thereof s ha l l be 
ftzMNl in any eum not exceeding $1,000.'* 

The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and pained, and a motion to re¬ 
consider was laid on the table. 

M(HtOAN ORBAMBRY GO. 

The Clerk called the bill (B. R. 952), 
for the relief of the Morgan Creamery Co. 

There being no objection, the Clefic 
read the bill, as follows; 

Be it enacted, etc.. That the Secretary of 
the Treaeury be. and he Is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasiiry not otherwise appropriated, the 
sum of $090A4, to the Morgan Creamery Co., 
of Fargo, N. Dak., in full eettlement of aU 
claims against the United States as part of 
the excess cost alleged to have been Incurred 
by the United States by reason of the failure 
of the Morgan Creamery Oo. to perform under 
contract No. VA87r-995. entered into on 
June 95, 1049, with the United States Vet¬ 
erans' Administration to deliver fresh milk, 
cream, buttermilk, and cottage cheese to the 
Veterans' Administration facUittes, Fargo. 
N. Dak., during the fiscal year ended June 
80, 1943: Provided, That no part ot the 
amount approriated In this act in excess of 
10 percent thereof shall be paid or delivered 
to or received by any agent or attorney on 
account of services rendered In connection 
with this claim, and the same shall be un¬ 
lawful. any contract to the contrary not¬ 
withstanding. Any person violating the pro¬ 
visions of this act shall be deemed guilty of 
a misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof 
shall be fined in any sum not exceeding 
$ 1 , 000 . 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re¬ 
consider was laid on the table. 

HARDY H. BRYANT 

The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2005) 
for the relief of Hardy H. Bryant. 

Mr. DOLUVER and Mr. SPRINGER 
objected, and the bill, under the rule, 
was recommitted to the Committee on 
Claims. 

DR. ALMA RICHARDS AND MRS. BfABT 
BiLOOK 

The Clerk called the bUI (H. R. 1710) 
for the relief of Dr. Alma Richards and 
Mrs. Mary Block. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows; 

Be it enacted, etc.. That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Dr. Alma Rich¬ 
ards. Memphis, Tenn., the turn of $10,000, and 
to Mrs. Mary Block, Memphis, Tenn., the turn 
of $1,000. The payment of such sums shall 
be in full eettlement of all dalms agaiaet 
the United States on account of pemonal 
Injurlea sustained on December 0, 1940, by 
the said Dr. Alma Blchaidi and Mrs. Mary 
Block when the autam<$ile in which they 
were riding was in ooSludon in Memphis, 
Tenn., with a truck In the aervice of the 
Work Projects Admlnistratiott, 

With the foilqwing eommJttee amend¬ 
ments: 

Page 1, line e« etrike out *^10,060** end In- 
•ert "$7,140." 

Page 9, line S, after the word "Adminis¬ 
tration", inaert ••Previdtd, That no part of 
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tho amount appropriated In this act In ex- 
csss of 10 percent thereof shall be paid or 
delivered to or received by any agent or at¬ 
torney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con¬ 
trary notwithstanding. Any persons violat¬ 
ing the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
gull^ of a misdemeanor and upon convic¬ 
tion thereof shall be fined In any sum not 
exceeding $1,C00.'* 

The committee amendmentd were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re¬ 
consider was laid on the table. 

DAIOEL D. O’CONNELL AND /LMON B. 

STEWART 

The Clerk called the bill CH. R. 1303) 
for the relief of Daniel D. O’Connell and 
Almon B. Stev/art. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be. and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to 
Daniel D. O'Connell and Almon B. Stewart, 
both of Bangor, Maine, the sums of $544.16 
and $.1732.22, respectively, in full satisfaction 
of all claims against the United States for 
damages sustained by them by the failure of 
George E. Olunt, of Altoona, Pa., to pay said 
Daniel D. O’Connell and Almon B. Stewart 
for labor and materials furnished as subcon¬ 
tractors under said George E. Glunt, who held 
a contract with tho Civil Aeronautics Admin¬ 
istration for the construction of an airways 
communication station building at the 
Bangor (Maine) Airport: Provided, That no 
part of the amount appropriated in this act 
in excess of 10 percer.' thereof shall be 
paid or delivered to or received by any agent 
or attorney on account of services rendered 
in connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con¬ 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violat¬ 
ing the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined In any sum not exceed¬ 
ing $1,000. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon¬ 
sider was laid on the table. 

MARIA MANRIQUEZ RUIZ 

The Clerk called the bill (S. 70) for 
the relief of Maria Manriquez Ruiz. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows; 

Be it enacted, etc,, That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Marla Manriquez 
Ruiz, of Phoenix. Arlz., the sum of $3,000. 
in full satisfaction of her claim against the 
United States for compensation for Injuries 
sustained by her when a United States Army 
airplane crashed Into her home In Phoenix, 
Arlz., on ^rll 22. 1944: Provided, That no 
part of the amount appropriated in this act 
In exoe» of 10 percent thereof shall be paid 
or delivered to or received by any agent 
or attorney on account of lervloes rendered In 
connection with thla claim, and the same 
shaU be unlawful, any contract to the con¬ 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violating 
the provisions of tbiii act shall be deemed 
gulll 7 of a misdemeanor and upon convic¬ 
tion thereof shaU be fined in any sum not 
exceeding $1,000. 

The bin was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 


passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 

E3TELLA RUIZ 

The Clerk called the bill (S. 71) for 
the relief of the legal guardian of Estella 
Ruiz, 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc.. That the Secretary 
of the Treasury Is authorized and directed 
to pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to the legal guardian 
of Estella Ruiz, a minor, of Phoenix, Arlz., 
the sum of $1,360, in full satisfaction of all 
claims against the United States for compen- 
eation for the personal Injuries sutalned by 
the said Estella Ruiz, and medical expenses 
Incurred for her treatment, as the result of 
an accident involving an Army airplane 
which occurred .n Phoenix. Arlz.. on April 
22. 1944: Provided, That no part of the 
amount appropriated in this act in excess 
of 10 percent thereof shall be paid or de¬ 
livered to or received by any agent or at¬ 
torney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con¬ 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violat¬ 
ing the provisions of this act shaliMSe deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upoh convic¬ 
tion thereof shall be fined In any sum not 
exceeding $1,000. 

Tile bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 

P. W. VAN DOREN AND E. J. COATES 

Tlie Clerk called the bill (8. 407) for 
the relief of Pierce William Van Doren 
and Elmer J. Coates. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc.. That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay. out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Pierce William Van 
Doren the sum of $3,500, and to Elmer J. 
Coates the sum of $3,500. in full satisfac¬ 
tion of their respective claims against the 
United States for compensation^ for loss of 
time, pain, ..nd suffering, and permanent 
Injuries sustained by them as the result of 
an accident which occurred when the auto- 
mobUe in which they were riding was struck 
by a United States Army vehicle In San 
Fernando, Calif., on March 24, 1943: Pro¬ 
vided, That no part of the amount appro¬ 
priated in this act in excess of 10 percent 
thereof shall bo paid or delivered to or re¬ 
ceived by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwlthstatiuing. 
Any person violating the provisions oSf this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a mleden^^anor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined 
In any sum not exceeding $1,000. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

CHARLES A. 6TRAKA 

The Clerk called the bill (B. 519) for 
the relief of the estate of Charley A. 
Straka. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker. 1 a^ 
unanimous consent that this IMU may be 
passed over without prejudice. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle¬ 
man from Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

REIMBURSEMENT OF CERTAIN MARINE 

CORPS PERSONNEL FOR 51RE LOSS 

The Clerk called the bill (S. 569) to re¬ 
imburse certain Marine Corps personnel 
and fonner Marine Corps personnel for 
personal property lost or damaged as the 
result of a fire in the training building at 
the Marine Corps air station, Cherry 
Point, N. C., on June 3,1944. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc.. That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be. and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
such sum or sums, amounting in the aggre¬ 
gate not to exceed $1,451.65. as may be re¬ 
quired by the Secretary of the Navy to reim¬ 
burse, under such regulations as he may 
prescribe, certain Marine Corps personnel 
and former Marine Corps personnel for the 
value of personnel property lost or dam¬ 
aged as the result of a fire in the training 
building at the Marine Corps air station. 
Cherry Point, N. C., on June 3, 1044: Pro¬ 
vided. That no part of the amount appro¬ 
priated in this act in excess of 10 percent 
thereof, shall be paid or delivered to or re¬ 
ceived by any agent ot attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined In 
any sum not exceeding $1,000. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

FRANCES BIEWER 

The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 856) 
for the relief of Frances Blewer. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc.. That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be. and he is hereby, author¬ 
ized and directed to pay, out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
to Frances Biewer. the sum of $206, as com¬ 
pensation for and in full settlement of all 
claims for damages against the United States 
for Injuries sustained by her and expenses 
Incident thereto, as a result of her being 
struck and Injured by a Government ve¬ 
hicle which was driven by an employee of 
the Navy Department: Provided, That no 
part ot the amount appropriated In this act 
in excess of-'lO percent thereof sbaU be paid 
or delivered to or received by any agent 
or agents, attorney or attorneys on account 
of services rendered in connection with said 
claim. It shall be unlawful for any agent 
or agentp, attorney or attorneys, to exact, 
collect, withhold, or receive any sum of the 
amount appropriated in this act in excess 
of 10 percent thereof on account of any serv¬ 
ices rendered in connection with said claim, 
any contract to the contrary notwithstand¬ 
ing. Any person violating the provisions of 
this act shall be deemed guilty of a misde¬ 
meanor and upon conviction thereof shall 
be fined In any sum not exceeding $1,000. 

With the following committee amend- 
xnbnts: 

Line 8, after the name “Biewer” insert the 
words “of Chicago, Ill.” 

Line 6, strike out the werds "as oompen- 
•ation for and.” 
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Line 7, before the word **lnJi2rSM'* tniert 
the word '‘penonal.** 

Line 7, also, strike out the words ^for 
damages." 

Line 10, after the word *'Department" Insert 
the words "on September S. 1044, in Cbl« 
cago, HI." 

The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid cm the table. 

VERNE V. OUNSOLLET 

The Clerk caUed the bUl (H. R. 931) 
for the relief of Verne V. Qunsolley. 

Mr. SPRINGER and Mr. DOLLIVER 
objected and, under the rule, the bill 
was recommitted to the Committee on 
Claims. 

MRS. BCART KARALIS AND NICHOLAS 
EAVALARJS 

The Qerk caUed the bill (H. R. 1054) 
for the relief of Mrs. Mary Kiu^s and 
Nicholas Kavalaris. 

There being no. objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted^ etc,. That the Secretary of 
the Tteasury is authorised and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Mrs. Mary KaraUs, 
Minneapolis, Minn., the sum of $640, and to 
Nicholas Kavalaris, Albion. Mich., the sum 
of $52A0. The payment of such sums shall 
be in fuU settlement of all claims against the 
United States of the said Mrs. Ma^ Karalis 
for personal injuries, and of the said Nlchmas 
Kavalaris for damage to personal property, 
sustained on May 2,1940, when the automo* 
bile in which they were riding was struck 
on United States Route No. 13, near Baraboo, 
Wis., by a United States Army truck. 

With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Line 6, after the words '*tbe smn of," strike 
out the remainder of the bill and insert in 
lieu thereof the following "240 in full set¬ 
tlement of all claims against the United 
States for personal injuries, medical, and hos¬ 
pital expenses, sustained as the result of a 
collision between the automobile in which 
she was a passenger, and a United States 
Army truck on United Btetes Route No. 12, 
near Baraboo, Wis., on May 3,1940: Provided, 
That no part of the amount approprUted in 
this act in excess of 10 percent thereof ahall 
be paid or delivered to or received by any 
agent or attorney on account of e e r vicss 
rendered in connection with this claim, and 
the same shall be unlawful, any contract to 
tne contrary notwithstanding. Any person 
violating the provisions of this act s h all be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and up<m 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000." 


The committee amendment was agreed 

« blll was ordered to be engrossed 
ad a third time, was read the third 
ind passed. 

title of the bill was amended so as 
Uiimd: “A blU for the reUef of Mrs. 
Mj|IW':Ku:aUs.» 

to reconsider was laid on the 

ZSLMA INEZ CH EEK 

The aeMit called the bill (K. R, 1071) 


I6r tbe ki^l itf Mrs. Zelma Ines CbeelL 
UtrtfiWSB. Mr. Speaker, Xaskunani* 
mouk consent that this bill map be passed 
over without prejudice. 


The SPEAKBR pro tempore, Xi there 
objection to the request of the gentlman 
from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

BBLIBP OF CERTAIN NAVAL FEBSONNIL 

FOR LOSSES AT TRINIDAD, BRITXBH 

WEST INDOS, JUNE 11. 1944 

The Clerk called the bUl (R. R. 2085) 
to reimburse certain naval personnel and 
former naval personnel for personal 
property lost or damaged as a resuH of a 
fire in the bachelor officers' quarters 
known as Macqueripe Annex, located at 
the United States naval operating base, 
Ttlnidad, British West Indies, on June 
11.1944. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete.. That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorised 
and directed to pay, out of any money In 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
such sum or sums, amounting in the aggre¬ 
gate hot to exceed $3,643.66. as may be 
required by the Secreta^ of the Navy to reim¬ 
burse, under such regulations as he may 
prescribe, certain naval personnel and for¬ 
mer naval personnel for the value of personal 
propenqr lost or damaged as the result of a 
fire in the bachelor officers* quarters known 
as Macquei;Jpe Annex, located at the United 
States naval operating base, Trinidad, British 
West Indies, on June 11,1944: Provided, That 
no part of the amount appropriated in this 
act in excess of 10 percent thereof shall be 
paid or delivered to ox received by any agent 
or attorney on account of servicee rendered 
In connection with this claim, and the same 
shaU be unlawful, any contract to the con¬ 
trail notwithetanding. Any person violating 
the provisions of this act slhall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon convic¬ 
tion thereof shall be fined in any sum not 
exceeding $1,G00. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, Skid passed, and a motion to recon¬ 
sider #as laid on the table. 

THE TOBEY HOSPITAL 

The aerk called the bill (H. R. 2721) 
for the relief of the Tobey Hospital. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it exacted, etc,. That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorised and directed to 
pay, out of any mosey in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to the Tobey Hos¬ 
pital, Wareham, Mass., the sum of $4Ffa5. 
The payment of sudh sum shall be in full 
settlement of all datms of the said Tbbey 
Hospital against the United States for serv¬ 
ices rendered, and soppllee furnished to 
members of the United States Army sta¬ 
tioned at Camp Edwards, Mass., who wars 
injured in two automobile accidents, the first 
of which occurred on April 36, 1941, and the 
•eoond on December 7. 1941: Provided, That 
no i>art of the amount appropriated In this 
act in excess of 10 percent thereof shall be 
paid or delivered to or received by any agent 
or attorney on account of servioes rendered 
in connection with this daloL and tbs same 
shall be unlawful, any eontraot to the con¬ 
trary notwithstanding. Any psiiosi viotating 
the provisions of this aet $hMl be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviotton 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not exceed¬ 
ing $1,000. 

The bill was ordered to be engrosied 
and read a third time, wasneid the third 
time, and paned, and n aioticin to re** 
consider was laid on Oie table. 


BB. J. D. W HnESIPE AMD ST. LUKB*8 
HOeVTTAL 

The Clark eaUed the MU (H. R. 2930) 
lor the reUel of Dr. J. B, Whiteside and 
Bt. Luke's HoffikHal. 

TheSBBAKER. Xs there objection to 
the pre sent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. LEWIS. Mf. Speaker, I ask unani¬ 
mous consent that this bill may be passed 
over wl^o u t pre judice. 

The SPBABKl pro tempore. Xs there 
objection to the request of the gentle¬ 
man frmn Ohio? 

Thera was no objection. 

WILLIAM EDWARD OATB8 

The Clerk called the bUl (S. 78) for 
the reUef of the estate of William Ed¬ 
ward Oates. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc,. That the ^retory of 
the TTOssury to authorised and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appreciated, the eum of $6,453 
to the estate of WlUlam Edward Oatee, In 
full satisfaction of all dalms against the 
United Statee for compeniation for the death 
of the said William Edward Oates, late of 
Birmingham, Ala., who was killed when the 
motorcycle which he was riding was struck 
by a United States Army truck on United 
States Highway No. 81 near Montgomery, 
Ala., on December 3. 1943: Provided, *rhat no 
part of the amount appropriated in this 
act In excess of 10 pemnt thereof shall 
be paid or delivered to or received by any 
agent or attorney on account of services ren¬ 
dered In coneetion with this claim, and the 
same shall be unlawful, any contract to the 
contrary notwithstanding. Any person vio¬ 
lating the provlslonB of this act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any 8\im 
not exceeding $1,000. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, 1 offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read the amendment as 
foUows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Spamoxa: Page 
1. line 6, strike out **$6,463'* and Inaert in 
lieu thereof "$6,463." 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The blU was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

MART MARTHA WI T H E R S 

Hie Clerk called the bill <S. 174) for 
the relief of Mary Martha Withers, as 
trustee; Mary Martha Withers, as ad- 
mlnistmtrlx of the estate of Beatrice 
Wltheil, deceased; and Mary Martha 
Withers, individually. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as foUows: 

Be it enacted, etc., Tbat the Secretory of 
the Treosury to authortoed and directed to 
pay. out of any moD$y In the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, (1) to Mary Martha 
WiUiers, as trustae for herself and Myrtle 
Withers FIggatt and Ledkie Withers Olddings 
under an mdenturs exeeuted by Beatrice 
Withers bearing the date of July i4. 1948, 
the sum of $4.65^ in luB sa^aetion of the 
claim of such tntotee agabtot the United 
States for oompansatiOB for the lo# of a 
buU^ at No. 099 Nortb Claybrdofc Street, 
Mstni^ Turn., wkidh was dasti^qred by fire 
when a Ukdted SMtes Army alirwe craabed 
into such bttiidttt on April 9$, 1944, (0) to 
Mkry Mantaa aa MbfiliiNtoatojx of 

the eatdtf of itoatiioa mtbm, doeeased, the^ 
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mim Of in fidl Mlifoetioii of tb* 

ttaliii «r moneaei tMte for oo o > p mp5 t lon for 
tbt Ion it pnooniil y ro p n f y Monglxig to 
tho nid Bmtrloo witlMot. tddeli wu do> 
rtroyod In oueh fire; rad the rum of 9BfiQ0 
in full MtiaAiotiott of OH cloim oMilng out 
of the dmtb ot tbe lold Aeotrioe Wittioro $m 
o mutt of moh lire; rad <S) to llary Mertho 
WHMi. of lltnpbli, Tnem., indivldni^, the 
ram of tl.tBlOl, in tmi mtitfaetion of ber 
OUklm i^iibst tbe Ubited Btotes for oompen* 
eetlon for tbe loee of pereondl property be¬ 
longing to Her, 'Wbkb wm deetroyed in such 
fire: ProoMed* tThat no part of the amounte 
appropriated In thia act In exoeee of 10 per¬ 
cent thereof ahall be paid or delivered to or 
reoeired by any agent or attorney on account 
of aendoee rendered in connection with these 
olaimaj and the eame ahall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisione of this 
act than be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon oonvietlon thereof shall be lined in 
any sum not exceeding $ 1 , 000 . 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


JUNE X. QRADIJAN 


The Clex«; called the bill (6. 316) for 
the relief of June 1. OradUan. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enaoted, etc.. That notwithstanding 
provisions contained in the Department at 
Agriculture Appropriation Act. 1043, Public 
Law NO. 674, Seventy-seventh Oongreee, eeo- 
ond session (66 Btat. 664), prohibiting the 
payment of compensation therefrom to O0I- 
cers or employees who are not citizens of the 
United States, the Comptroller Oeneral of 
the United States is hereby authorized and 
directed to allow credit In the eettlement of 
disbursing offlcers* aocounts, and relieve oer- 
tifylng Qffloers of liability for aurh payment 
for eervicae rendered by June I. Qradljra, 
while employed in the Department of Afpd- 
culture during tbe fiscal year 1948, u are 
otherwise oorreot and legal. 

Sac. a. June L Qradljra ahall not be re- 
cpilred to refund the oompenaation received 
for auch eervtoes; and ray amounts which 
have been ooUeoted or paid aa a refund of 
such compensation shall be repaid to the 
person making the payment. 

The bin was ordered to be read a thirds 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider laid on the 
table. 

JAIOB A. SBLLT 


The aerk called the hiU (8. 328) for 
the relief of James A. Kelly. 

There being no objeoilon, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it muutted, ete.. That aaotions 16 to 96, 
Inclusive, Of tbe act entiUed **An act to pro¬ 
vide oompenmtlon for employeee of the 
united StateC euttOrlng injurlee while in the 
perfosmaiioe of their dutiee, and for other 
purpoeee/* approved September 7, 1016, ae 
amended (U,S. O., title 6, eeoa. Wf, 770), are 
hereby waived in favor Of Jamea A. KeUy, who 
la idUged to have snetained ra injury on 
Oember g, lilO, while employes tm a laborer 
at the united dtatee Mavy Tbrd, Portanouth, 
H. and me caee le authorised to be eon* 
‘ildaiud and soled wpon under the remaining 
INWvIslosn of stteh aot» Si amended, if he Alee 
aaowradf siiradiWtbmy a^ Olatm for oom- 
Miiiiraa wtih tbsU^^ mmtrn WnployeeB* 
c e mpra i at toa OomaBMoo m later than 60 
ddSSjifter d a te of enafetuieat ot act: 

v iW irijN l , wftdfuwe: raorue-fHor td the date 
'Wi'Wdaelwnwt^ef^Will''sOl,' ' 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was nead the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider wag laid on 
table, 

ims. ILXAf MoOORlfACK 

The Clerk caUed the bill (S. 859) for 
the relief of Mrs. SUen McCormack. 

There being no objection, the Clezk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury Is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Mrs. Ellen Mc¬ 
Cormack, of Saugus, Mass., the sum of 
$649A2, in lull satisfaction of her claims 
against the United States (1) for reimburse¬ 
ment of medical and other expenses Inciurred 
because of personal Injuries sustained by 
her, and (2) for compensation for personal 
property lost or damaged, as a result of an 
accident which occurred when she was struck 
by a United States Army vehicle, near the 
intersection of Broadway and Essex Street, 
in Saugus, Mass., on Stay 6. 1944: Provided, 
That no part of the amount appropriated in 
this act In excess of 10 percent thereof shall 
be paid or delivered to or received by any 
agent or attorney on account of servlcee 
rendered in connection with this claim, and 
the same shall be tinlawful, any oontract to 
the contrary notwithstanding. Any person 
violating the provisions of this act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

MAJ. MALCX>LM K. BETER 

The Clerk called the bill (8. 467) for 
the relief of MaJ. Malcolm K, Beyer. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc.. That the Secretary of 
the Iteasury be, and he Is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to MaJ. 
Malcolm K. Beyer, the sum of $1,076, in full 
settlement of all dalms against the Govern¬ 
ment by him for the loss of clothing and 
personal effects destroyed by fire at tbe olB- 
oers’ quarters at Civiltan Conservation Corps 
Camp Breeze BlU. Wawayanda, N. Y., on 
AprU 8.1987. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

JOHN H. QRADWSLL 

The Clerk called the bill (S. 491) for 
the relief of John H. Qradwell. 

Messrs. SPRINGER and DOXUVER 
objected, and, under the rule, the bill was 
recommitted to the Committee on 

Claims. _ 

CHEBLEY BRAZIL 

The Clerk caUed the bUl (8. 591) for 
the reUef of Chegley BrasD. 

There being no i^MeoUoa, the Clerk 
read the bill, as fotiows: 

Be it enacted, edOn That, notwlthstradtng 
provisions oootalazd m the aeveial appropri¬ 
ations acts 'tor the Saaal yaaiz 1940, mi. 
1048, and 1948 ptolUMWsg the payment of 
eompraaatloB to ettotW nr sBaptoyasa who 
art not eltliatui of tha United Btataa, tha 
OomtreUer OeaweftwfsWw United Statsa la 
haeeny awthodM end divaeted to aUow 
, oiedit tw ^the aewranest of ogl- 

een*^^ aeradnhit, add scUeve eertuying etteen 


of liability for payments for serviQes ren¬ 
dered by, and for annual and sick leave 
granted to, Ohesley Brazil, of Eugene, Oreg., 
as an employee of the Bonneville Power Ad¬ 
ministration, where such payments are 
otherwise correct and legal. 

Bfo. 2. If credit is allowed in disbursing of¬ 
ficers* accounts in accordance with section 1 
cf this act, said Chesley Brazil shall not be 
required to refund the amount thereof. 

Sac. 8. Notwithstanding any provisions 
contained in the civU-servloe laws, rules, or 
regulations relating to the admission to ex¬ 
amination or appointment of aliens, said 
Chesley Brazil’s appointment as an employee 
of the Bonneville Power Administration Is 
hereby ratified and confirmed and his ap¬ 
pointment and period of service shall be 
treated for all piirposes as if he had been 
at all times a citizen of the United States. 


The bin was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

HERMAN OSLB 

The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 838) 
for the relief of Herman Oelb. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted. That the Secretary of the 
Treasury he. and he Is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay. out of any money in the 
TTesjury not otherwise appropriated, to Her¬ 
man Qelb, of New York City. N. Y.. the sum 
of $10,000 in full settlement of all claims 
against the United States by said Herman 
Gelb on account of the injuries sustained 
by him when the automobile in which he 
was a passenger was struck by a War Depart¬ 
ment Jeep on October 15,1943, In Jersey City. 
N. J.; Provided, That no part of the amouxit 
appropriated In this act In excess of 10 per 
cent thereof shall he paid or delivered to or 
received by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined 
in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 

With the following committee amend¬ 
ment: 

Page 1. line 6. strike out *‘$10,000** and 
Insert in lieu thereof *‘$500." 

Mr. LEWIS. B4r. Speaker, I offer an 
amendment to the committee amend¬ 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Liwis to the 
committee amendment: 

Page 1. line 6. strike out **$500” and insert 
In lieu thereof **$200.** 


The amendment to the committee 
amendment was agreed to. 

The committee amendment as 
amended was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon¬ 
sider was laid on the table. 


BOROUQH OP PARK BIDOE, N. J. 

The aerk oaUed the bill (H. R. 1562> 
lor the reliel of the Borough of Park 
Ridge, N. J. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be ft enacted, etc.. That the Secretary 
ef thg Treasury be, and he is hereby, au¬ 
thorised rad directed to pay. out of any 
•money in the Treasury not otherwise ap- 
XHToprlated the sum of $9,^.io ^ ^he 
Borough of Park Ridge, Park Ridge, N, J., in 
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full Mttlement of all clalma agalnat tha 
United States for damages sustained by 
the borough roads as the result of baul- 
Ing sand from a sand pit located In tbe 
interior of the borough in connection with 
the grading and graveling of roads at damp 
Shanks. Orangeburg, N. Y., during the spring 
of 1943: Provided, ihat no part of the 
amount appropriated in this act in excess 
of 10 percent thereof shall be paid or de¬ 
livered to or received by any agent or 
attorney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con¬ 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violat- 
' ing the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon convic¬ 
tion thereof shall be fined in any sum not 
exceeding gl.COO. ' 

With the following committee amend¬ 
ment: 

Page 1. line 5, strike out **$0,469.10*’ and 
insert in lieu thereof **$7,500.” 

The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re¬ 
consider was laid on the table. 

MICHAEL C. DONATELL 

The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1629) 
for the relief of Michael C. Donatell. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc,. That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorised and directed to 
pay. out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Michael C. Dona¬ 
tell, WiUmar. Minn., the sum of $16,000. *rhe 
payment of such sum shall be in full settle¬ 
ment of all claims of tbe said Michael C. 
Donatell against the United States on ac¬ 
count of permanent impairment of vision 
caused by an injury to his left eye received 
on April 30. 1948. at Tintab. Minn., when 
he was struck by an egg thrown from tbe 
kitchen car of a United States Army trgop 
train. At the time of the receipt of such 
InjTiry, the said Michael C. Donatell was en¬ 
gaged in his employment as fireman for the 
Great Northern Railway Co. 

With the following committee amend¬ 
ments:* 

Page 1. line 6. strike **$16,000” and insert 
**$1,339-20**. 

At the end of tbe bill. Insert "Provided, 
That no part of the amount appropriated in 
this act in excess of 10 percent thereof shall 
be paid or delivered to or received by any 
agent or attorney on account of services ren¬ 
dered in connection with this claim, and the 
same shall be unlawful, any contract to the 
contrary notwithstanding. Any person vio¬ 
lating the provisions of this act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upou 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000.” 

The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon¬ 
sider was laid on the table. 

CANAL DREDOINO CO. 

T^be Clerk caUed the biU (H. R. 1718) 
for tfc^ relief of Canal Dredging Co. 

Them toeing no objection, the Clerk 
read the bUl, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete^ That there is hereby 
appropriatsd out of any moneys in the Treas¬ 
ury the mxm at $68te8eiSg. covering the un¬ 
recouped losses gjod; extra costs sustained 
by the Canal Dredging Co. in work on Lake 


Okeechobee, by reason of an excess 
amount of rock encountered on the work, aU 
as indicated by findings of the Court of 
Claims in Findings and Opinion dated March 
1, 1948, and printed as Senate Document 
No. 86, Seventy-eighth Congress, first ses¬ 
sion. 

With the following committee amend¬ 
ment: 

strike out all after the enacting clause and 
Insert: “That the Secretary of the Treasury 
be, and he is hereby, authorized and directed 
to pay. out of any money In the Treasmy 
not otherwise appropriated, to the Canal 
Dredging Co., the sum of $40,000, in full 
settlement of all claims against the United 
States as he reasonable price for certain 
excavating work on Lake Okeechobee, Fla., 
performed for the Government by the said 
Canal Dredging Co. and for which it has 
not been paid, as found by the Court of 
Claims in its decision of March 1, 1943, and 
heretofore reported to Congress: Provided, 
Ihat no part of the amount appropriated 
in this act shall be paid or delivered to or 
received by any agent or attorney on ac¬ 
count of services rendered in connection 
with the presentation of this claim to the 
proper committees of Congress, and the 
same shall be unlawful, any contract to the 
contrary notwithstanding. Any person vio¬ 
lating the provisions of this act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000.** 

The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 

TOMENIOO STRANGIO 

The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1845) 
for the relief of Domenico Strangle. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as fellows: 

Be it enacted, etc.. That the Secretary 
of the Treasury be, and he Is hereby, au¬ 
thorized and directed to pay. out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise ap¬ 
propriated, the sum of $39.62 to Domenico 
Strangio, of Sacramento, Calif., in full set¬ 
tlement of all claims against the United 
States for services rendered as an employee 
at the Sacramento Poet Office during the 
holiday in December 1944: Provided, That no 
part of the amount appropriated in this act 
in excess at 10 percent thereof shall be paid 
or delivered to or received by any agent or 
attorney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con¬ 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violat¬ 
ing the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon oonvlc- 
tlon thereof shall be fined in any sum not 
exceeding $1,000. 

The bill was ordered to toe engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon¬ 
sider was laid on the tatole. 

STEWART MARTrtr. JR. 

The Cnerk called the biU (H. R. 2008) 
for the relief of the legal guardian of 
Stewart Martin, Jr., a minor. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc.. That th$ Beaeatainr of 
the . Treasury be, and he ie hereby,, author¬ 
ized and directed to pay, out of any money 
In tbe Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
to tbe legal guardian of Stewart Martin, Jr., 
a minor, of Union Township, N. J., the sum 
xtf $8,500, in fuU iettlement of $11 claims 
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against the United States tor personal in¬ 
juries sustained by the said Stewart Martin. 
JTh in an accident in New Egypt, N. J., on 
July 8, 1948. Involving an Army truck: Pro- 
oitfed. That no part at the amount appro¬ 
priated in this act in excess of 10 percent 
thereof shall be paid or delivered to or re¬ 
ceived by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the tame shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provlelons of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a miedemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof ahall be fined 
in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 

With the following committee amend¬ 
ment: 

Page 1, line 7, strike out **$3,600”, and in¬ 
sert **$4,600.” 

Mr. DOIUVER. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
an amendment to the committee amend¬ 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Doixivia to the 
committee amendment: Page 1, line 7. strike 
out **$4,500”, and Insert **$3,600.” 

The amendment to the committee 
amendment was agreed to. 

The committee amendment as amend¬ 
ed was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon¬ 
sider was laid on the table. 

MRS. SADIE L. DANCE AND OTHERS 

The Clerk called the bUl (H. R. 842) 
for the relief of Mrs. Sadie L. Dance. 
Michigan Millers Mutual Fire Insurance 
Co., and State Farm Fire Insurance Co. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc.. That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Mrs. Sadie L. 
Dance, of South Boston, Va., tbe sum of $983; 
to Michigan Millers Mutual Fire Insurance 
Co., of Lansing. Biicb., the sum of $1,863.81; 
and to State Farm Fire Insurance Co., of 
Bloomington, HI., the sum of $200. The pay¬ 
ment of such sums shall be in full settlement 
of all claims against the United States for 
real and personal property damages sustained 
by the said Mrs. Sadie L. Dance on June 18, 
1944, when a United States Navy airplane 
crashed on her property in South Boston, 
Va. The payment herein authorized to the 
said Mrs. Sadie L. Dance shall be in full set¬ 
tlement of damages resulting from such crash 
to her fence, driveway, rose garden, shrub¬ 
bery, and lawn, and the payments herein 
authorized to such insurance companies shall 
be in full settlement of aU claims of such 
companies by reason of their being required, 
by the terms of policies Issued to the said 
Mrs. Sadie L. Dance, to pay such stuns to her 
upon damage by fire resulting from such air¬ 
plane crash to real and pereo^ property be¬ 
longing to her: Provided, That no part of 
the amount appropriated In this act in ex¬ 
cess at 10 percent thereof shall be paid or 
delivered to or received by any agent or at- 
torpey on account of services rendered In 
connection with these ctalms. and the same 
Shall be unlawful, any contract to the con¬ 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violating 
the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon convic¬ 
tion thereof shall be fined in any sum not 
exceeding $1,000. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
find read a third time, was read tbe third 
time, and passed, and a motion ta recon¬ 
sider was laid on the table. 
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WTATM or CUaJVORHlA 

Tht Clerk eiUed the bffl (H. It 1465) 
for the relief of the Btete of Califomiej 

Theta being no objection, the Qartc 
read the biU, as follows: 

Be tt enacted, etc., Tbat the Saoretary ot 
the Treisurr Is authoHMd ahd Olreeted to 
jMT, out of ear noner in the Treaiury not 
otherwise appropriated, to the State of Oall« 
fomia, the sum of ei9,e7ej8. In full settle- 
ment of all claims against the United States 
for damages and cost of repairs to the Ban 
Ptanolsoo-Oakland Bay Bridge across the Bay 
of San Frandsco (which said bridge Is owned 
and operated by the State of Oallfomia) as 
a result of being struck by United States 
Navy 8BU-0 airplane, bureau Ko. 38861, on 
September 13, 1948: Provided, That no part 
of the amount approi^ted in this act shall 
be paid or delivered to or received by any 
agent or attorney on account of services ren¬ 
dered in connection with this claim, and the 
same shall be unlawful, any contract to the 
contrary notwithstanding. Any person vio¬ 
lating the provisions of this act Shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be lined in any 
sum not exceeding $1,000. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion 
to reconsider was laid on the table. 

MRS. AUGUSTA McCALL 

The Clerk caUed the biU (H. R. 1552) 
for the relief of lyfrs. Augusta McCall. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be. and he is hereby, author¬ 
ized and directed to pay, out of any money 
In the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
the sum of $3,000 to Mrs. Augusta McCall, of 
San Antonio, Tex., in full settlement of all 
claims against the United States for personal 
injuries suffered by her when she was struck 
by a Ooveinment truck In San Antonio, 
Tex., on July 7,1941: Provided, That no part 
of the amount appropriated In this act in 
excess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid 
or delivered to or received by any agent or 
attorney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con¬ 
trary notwithstaxiding. Any person vlolat- 
ing the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon convic¬ 
tion thereof shall bo fined in any sum not 
exceeding $1,000. 

With the following committee amend¬ 
ment: 

Page 1, line 6, strike out *‘$3,000*’ and Insert 
••$500.” 

The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The biH was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon¬ 
sider was laid on the table. 

MI». BlHlIi FABHAS, JULIUS PARKAS AND 

lAKIAL OUABDIAK OP TmSB2 PARKAS 

The aerk called the blU (H. R. im) 
for the relief of Itth^ Farkaa, Julius Far- 
kas,. and legal guardian of Teres Farkas. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

, B$ .1$ onMoted, Wfc., That the Ssorstsiy cl 
the Tkeasury be, and he is heieby, authorieed 
to pay, out cC any money in the Treaaury not 
otherwise appropriated to Bthil Parkas, the 
itedf g7poSe7: to Jumis P$ck$s, the sum of 
$8^; Ip the legal guardlaa of •recea Parkas, 
theaitmMei.4ee, lAl cf sea^kuisi Boule¬ 
vard, New Hyde Park, Nassau County, N. Y., 


la fuU settlement of all cOalms against 
the United States for personal injuries, hos¬ 
pital and medical expenses, loss of wsgss, and 
for the services of Mrs. Bthei Parkas to the 
household ss the result of Injuries sustained 
In a oolllalon between the ear in which Mrs. 
parkas was riding and a United States Army 
vehicle at the intersection of HlUslde Ave¬ 
nue and Boslyn Road. Bast WUllston, N. Y., 
on May 19. 1948: Provided, That no 

part of the amount appropriated in this act 
In excess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid or 
delivered to or received by any agent or attor¬ 
ney on account of services rendered in connec¬ 
tion with this claim, and the same shall be 
unlawful, any contract to the contrary not¬ 
withstanding. Any person violating the pro¬ 
visions of this act shall be deemed guilty of a 
mledemeanor and upon conviction thereof 
shall be fined in any sum not exceeding 
$ 1 , 000 . 

With the following committee amend¬ 
ment: 

strike out all after the enacting clause and 
Insert: “That the Secretary of the Treasury 
be, and he Is hereby, authorized and directed 
to pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, the sum of $5.50087 
to Mrs. Bthei Parkas, of New Hyde Park Jlassau 
County, N. Y., In full settlement of all claims 
sgainst the United States for personal In¬ 
juries. medical and hospital expenses, in¬ 
curred as the result of a collision between the 
car in which she was riding and a United 
States Army velcle at the intersection of 
East WUllston Avenue and Roslyn Road, East 
WlUiston. N. Y., on May 19, 1943: Provided, 
That no part of the amount appropriated in 
this act in excess of 10 percent thereof shall 
be paid or delivered to or received by any 
agent or attorney on account of services ren¬ 
dered In connection with this claim, and the 
•ame shall be unlawful, any contract to the 
contrary notwithstanding. Any person vio¬ 
lating the provisions of this act shall, be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000.’* 

The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon¬ 
sider was laid on the table. 

ALOYSXUS O. MILLER 

The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1913) 
for the relief of Aloysius G. Miller. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows; 

Be it enacted, etc.. That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Aloysius G. MlUer, 
Hew Orleans, La„ the sum of $175. The pay¬ 
ment of such sum shall be In full Settlement 
of all claims of the said Aloystue G. Miller 
against the United States for property dam¬ 
ages sustained on July 14,1944, when hie car, 
parked on Forsbey Street, New Orleans. La,, 
was struck by a United States Army truck. 

With the following committee lonend- 
ment: 

At the end of the bill tnaert the following: 
^Provided, That no part oC the amount appro¬ 
priated in this act la exeaaa of 10 percent 
thereof shall be paid or delivered to or re¬ 
ceived by any agent or attorney on account of 
aemces rendered to oonneotton with this 
claim, and the aamc $haU be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwlthatandlng. 
Any peiraon vlolattof the inovlsloiia of this 
act ahaU be d ee mid guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon oonvietlim thereof $hall be fined to 
any sum not wtoeadlng $1,000.** 

The oommittjb imsndmwit was agreed 
to. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon¬ 
sider was laid on the table. 

ALIOS WALKER 

The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2700) 
for the relief of Alice Walker. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc.. That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the 
sum of $2,000, to Alice Walker, of 1224 Lomb 
Avenue, Birmingham, Ala., in full settlement 
of all claims against the United States for 
personal injuries, medical and hospital ex¬ 
penses and loss of wages as a result of being 
struck by a United States Army truck in 
Birmingham, Ala., on June 3,1943: Provided. 
That no part of the amount appropriated in 
this act in excess of 10 percent thereof shall 
be paid or delivered to or received by any 
agent or attorney on account of services ren¬ 
dered in connection with this claim, and 
the same shall be unlawful, any contract to 
the contrary notwithstanding. Any person 
violating the provlsloxui of this act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1800. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re¬ 
consider was laid on the table. 

W. A. SMOOT, INO. 

The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1058) 
for the relie f of W. A. Smoot, Inc. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan¬ 
imous consent that the bill be passed over 
without prej udice . 

The SP£AE:ER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, that con¬ 
cludes the call of the Private Calendar. 

BXTENBION OF REMARKS 

Mr. COCHRAN (at the request of Mr. 
Luther A. Johnson) was given permis- 
sion to extend his remarks in the Recoro. 
apprehension and PUNISHMENT OF 
WAR CRIMINALS 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Speaker, I move to suspend the rules and 
pass the concurrent resolution (H. Con. 
Res. 39) to declare a governmental policy 
in relation to the apprehension and pun¬ 
ishment of war criminals, as amended. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Retolved by the Houae of Representatives 
(the Senate oonourring) , That it is the sense 
of the Congress that it should be the policy 
of the Government and its agencies and rep¬ 
resentatives— 

(a) TO cooperate with the nations allied 
with the United States in the present war in 
the determination of those persons, irre¬ 
spective of rank, who shall be brought to 
trial, or summarily punished, as war crimi¬ 
nals. for the perpetration of. or the partici¬ 
pation in, acts of atrocity, or treachery, op¬ 
pression, or pillage by political, military, or 
economic means. 

(b) To determine no one exempt from trial 
or punishment by virtue of his status as 
bead of any state, or as an official of any 
state/or as an industrialist or civilian, or by 
virtue of the fact that the acts involved were 
the aote of etate or were performed under 
the compulsion of superior orders. 

<c) Tb Join with other nations in the use 
of aU available means, In addition to treaties 
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full settlement of all claims against the 
United States for damages sustained by 
the borough roads as the result of haul¬ 
ing sand from a sand pit located in the 
interior of the borough in connection with 
the grading and graveling of roads at Camp 
Shanks, Orangeburg, N. Y., during the spring 
of 1943: Provided, That no part of the 
amount appropriated in this act in excess 
of 10 percent thereof shall be paid or de¬ 
livered to or received by any agent or 
attorney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the some 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con¬ 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violat¬ 
ing the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon convic¬ 
tion thereof shall be fined in any sum not 
exceeding $1.C00. ' 

With the following committee amend¬ 
ment: 

Page 1, line 6. strike out **$9,469.10” and 
insert in lieu thereof ‘*$7,600." 

The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re¬ 
consider was laid on the table. 

MICHAEL C. DONATELL 

The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1629) 
for the relief of Michael C. Donatell. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc,. That the Secretary of 
the *rreasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Michael C. Dona¬ 
tell. Willmar. Minn., the sum of $15,000. The 
pamnent of such sum shall be in full settle¬ 
ment of all claims of the said Michael C. 
Donatell against the United States on ac¬ 
count of permanent impairment of vision 
caused by an injury to his left eye received 
on April 30. 1943, at Tintah, Minn., when 
he was struck by an egg thrown from the 
kitchen car of a United States Army troop 
train. At the time of the receipt of such 
injury, the said Michael C. Donatell was en¬ 
gaged in his employment as fireman lor the 
Great Northern Railway Co. 

With the following committee amend¬ 
ments: 

Page 1, line 6. strike **$16,000” and insert 
**$4,339.20”. 

At the end of the bill, insert "Provided, 
That no part of the amount appropriated in 
this act in excess of 10 percent thereof shall 
be paid cr delivered to or received by any 
agent or attorney on account of services ren¬ 
dered in connection with this claim, and the 
same shall be unlawful, any contract to the 
contrary notwithstanding. Any person vio¬ 
lating the provisions of this act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000.** 

The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon¬ 
sider was laid on the table. 

CANAL DREDGINa CO. 

The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1713) 
for the relief of Canal Dredging Co. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the hill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc,. That there is hereby 
appropriated out of any moneys in the Treas¬ 
ury the eum of $68,688^9, covering the tm- 
rccouped lojsss and extra costs sustained 
by the Canal Dredtglng Co. in work on Lake 


Okeechobee, Ila., by reason of an excess 
amount of rook encountered on the work, all 
as indicated by findings of the Court of 
Claims in Findings and Opinion dated March 
1, 1943, and printed as Senate Document 
No. 36, Seventy-eighth Congress, first ses¬ 
sion. 

With the following committee amend¬ 
ment: 

strike out all after the enacting clause and 
insert: **That the Secretary of the Treasury 
be. and be is hereby, authorized and directed 
to pay. out of any money in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated, to the Canal 
Dredging Co., the sum of $40,000, in full 
settlement of all claims against the United 
States as he reasonable price for certain 
excavating work on Lake Okeechobee, Fla., 
performed for the Government by the said 
Canal Dredging Co. and for which it has 
not been paid, as found by the Court of 
Claims in its decision of March 1. 1943, and 
heretofore reported to Congress: Provided, 
That no part of the amount appropriated 
In this act shall be paid or delivered to or 
received by any agent or attorney on ac¬ 
count of services rendered in connection 
with the presentation of this claim to the 
proper committees of Congress, and the 
same shall be unlawful, any contract to the 
contrary notwithstanding. Any person vio¬ 
lating the provisions of this act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000.’* 

The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 

DOMENICO STRANGIO 

The Clerk caUed the bill (H. R. 1845) 
for the relief of Domenico Strangio. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as fellows: 

Be it enacted, etc.. That the Secretary 
of the Treasury be, and be is hereby, au¬ 
thorized and directed to pay, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise ap¬ 
propriated, the sum of $39.62 to Domenico 
Strangio, of Sacramento, Calif., in full set¬ 
tlement of all claims against the United 
States for services rendered as an employee 
at the Sacramento Post Office during the 
holiday in December 1944: Provided, That no 
part of the amount appropriated in this act 
in excess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid 
or delivered to or received by any agent or 
attorney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con¬ 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violat¬ 
ing the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon convic¬ 
tion thereof shall be fined in any sum not 
exceeding $1,000. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon¬ 
sider was laid on the table. 

STEWART MARTrfr, JR. 

The Clerk called the bUl (H. R. 2003) 
for the relief of the legal guardian of 
Stewart Martin, Jr., a minor. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc.. That tbo Secretary of 
the Treasury be. and he is hereby, author¬ 
ized and directed to pay, out of any money 
In the Treasury not otherwise i^nb^opriated, 
to the legal guardian of Stewart Martin, Jr., 
a minor, of Union *rown8hip, N. J., the sum 
■of $3,500, in full settlement of all claims 


against the United States for personal in¬ 
juries sustained by the said Stewart Martin, 
Jr., in an accident in New Egypt, N. J., on 
July 8 , 1948, involving an Army truck: Pro¬ 
vided, That no part of the amount appro¬ 
priated in this act in excess of 10 percent 
thereof shall be paid or delivered to or re¬ 
ceived by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined 
in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 

With the following committee amend¬ 
ment: 

Page 1, line 7, strike out **$3,600”, and in¬ 
sert **$4,600.” 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
an amendment to tlie committee amend¬ 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Dollzvke to the 
committee amendment: Page 1. line 7, strike 
out **$4,500”, and insert **$3,600.” 

The amendment to the committee 
amendment was agreed to. 

The committee amendment as amend¬ 
ed was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon¬ 
sider was laid on the table. 

MRS. SADIE L. DANCE AND OTHERS 

The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 842) 
for the relief of Mrs. Sadie L. Dance. 
Michigan Millers Mutual Fire Insurance 
Co., and State Farm Fire Insurance Co. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc,. That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Mrs. Sadie L. 
Dance, of South Boston, Va., the sum of $982; 
to Michigan Millers Mutual Fire Insurance 
Co., of Lansing, Mich., the sum of $1,363.81: 
and to State Farm Fire Insurance Co., of 
Bloomington, Ill., the sum of $209. The pay¬ 
ment of such sums shall be in full settlement 
of all claims against the United States for 
real and personal property damages sustained 
by the said Mrs. Sadie L. Dance on June 18. 
1944, when a United States Navy airplane 
crashed on her property in South Boston. 
Va. The payment herein authorized to the 
said Mrs. Sadie L. Dance shall be in full set¬ 
tlement of damages resulting from such crash 
to her fence, driveway, rose garden, shrub¬ 
bery, and lawn, and the payments herein 
authorized to such insurance companies shall 
be in full settlement of all claims of such 
companies by reason of their being required, 
by the terms of policies Issued to the said 
Mrs. Sadie L. Dance, to pay such sums to her 
upon damage by fire resulting from such air¬ 
plane crash to real and personal property be¬ 
longing to her: Provided, That no part of 
the amount appropriated in this act in ex¬ 
cess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid or 
delivered to or received by any agent or at¬ 
torney on accoimt of services rendered in 
connection with these claims, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con¬ 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violating 
the provisions of this act shaU be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon convic¬ 
tion thereof shall be fined In any sum not 
exceeding $1,000. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon¬ 
sider was laid on the table. 
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STATE OF OAXJFORNZA 

The Clerk caUed the bin (H. R 1465) 
for the relief of the State of California, 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bUl. as foUows: 

Be it enacted, etc.. That the Secretary of 
the Treaitiry is authorised ahd directed to 
pay, out of any money In the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to the State of Cali- 
fomia, the sum of $12,676S8, in full settle¬ 
ment of all claims against the United States 
for damages and cost of repairs to the Ban 
Franoisco-Oakland Bay Brld^ across the Bay 
of San Francisco (which said bridge is owned 
and operated by the State of California) as 
a result of being strucic by United States 
Navy 8BD-5 airplane, bureau No. 28861, on 
September 12, 1048: Provided, That no part 
of the amount appropriated in this act shall 
be paid or delivered to or received by any 
agent or attorney on account of services ren¬ 
dered in connection with this claim, and the 
same shall be unlawful, any contract to the 
contrary notwithstanding. Any person vio¬ 
lating the provisions of this act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any 
sum not exceeding $1,000. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion 
to reconsider was laid on the table. 

MRS. AUGUSTA McCALL 

The Clerk caUed the bill (H. R. 1552) 
for the relief of Mra Augusta McCall. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be. and he Is hereby, author¬ 
ized and directed to pay, out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
the sum of $3,000 to Mrs. Augusta McCall, of 
San Antonio, Tex., in full settlement of all 
claims against the United States for personal 
injuries suffered by her when she was struck 
by a Government truck in San Antonio, 
Tex., on July 7. 1941: Provided, That no part 
of the amount appropriated in this act in 
excess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid 
or delivered to or received by any agent or 
attorney on account of services rendered In 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con¬ 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violat¬ 
ing the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon oonvic- 
tion thereof shall be fined in any sum not 
exceeding $1,000. 

With the following committee amend¬ 
ment: 

Page 1, line 6, strike out “$3,000” and insert 
••$500.** 

The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon¬ 
sider was laid on the table. 

MRS. ETHEL FARICAS. JULIUS FARKAS AND 

LEGAL GUARDIAN OF TEREZ FARKAS 

The Oerk called the biU (H. R. 1606) 
for the relief of Ethel Farkas. Julius Far- 
kas, and legal guardian of Terez Farkas. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill* as follows: 

Be it eneefed, efe.. That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorleed 
to pay, out of any money in the ’Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated to Ethel Farkas. the 
eum of $7B00.97; to Jtaixis Farkas, the s\un of 
$8B00: to the legal guardian of Terea Farkas, 
the eum of $1,400, all of 065 MlUeide Boule¬ 
vard, New Hyde Park, Naseau County, N. T., 


in full eettlement of all claims againet 
the United States for personal injuries, hos¬ 
pital and m e d i c a l expenses, loss of wsgss, and 
for the services of Mrs. Ethel Farkas to the 
household as the result of injuries sustained 
In a collision between the car in which Mrs. 
Farkas was riding and a United States Army 
vehicle at the intersection of Hillside Ave¬ 
nue and Roslyn Road, East WUllston, N. T., 
on May 10, 1843: Provided, That no 

part of the amo\mt appropriated in this act 
in excess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid or 
delivered to or received by any agent or attor¬ 
ney on account of services rendered in connec¬ 
tion with this claim, and the same shall be 
unlawful, any contract to the contrary not¬ 
withstanding. Any person violating the pro¬ 
visions of this act shall be deemed guilty of a 
misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof 
ahall be fined in any sum not exceeding 
$1,000. 

With the following committee amend¬ 
ment: 

strike out all after the enacting clause and 
insert: “That the Secretary of the Treasury 
be, and he la hereby, authorized and directed 
to pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, the sum of $5,600.07 
to Mrs. Ethel Farkas, of New Hyde ParkJfassau 
County, N. Y.. in full settlement of all claims 
against the United States for personal In¬ 
juries, medical and hospital expenses, in¬ 
curred as the result of a collision between the 
car in which she was riding and a United 
States Army veicle at the intersection of 
East Williston Avenue and Roslyn Road, East 
WUllston, N. y.. on May 10, 1943: Provided, 
That no part of the amount appropriated in 
this act in excess of 10 percent thereof shall 
be paid or delivered to or received by any 
agent or attorney on account of services ren¬ 
dered in connection with this claim, and the 
same shall be unlawful, any contract to the 
contrary notwithstanding. Any person vio¬ 
lating the provisions of this act shaU. be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined In any sum 
not exceeding $1,000.’* 

The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon¬ 
sider was laid on the table. 

ALOTSIUS O. MILLER 

The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1913) 
for the relief of Aloysius G. Miller. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bUl, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc.. That the Secretary of 
the Treasury Is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Aloysius Q. Miller, 
New Orleans, La., the sum of $175. The pay¬ 
ment of such sum shall be in full settlement 
of all claims of the said Aloysius G. MUler 
against the United States for property dam¬ 
ages sustained on July 14,1044, when his car, 
parked on Forshey Street, New Orleans. La., 
was struck by a United States Army truck. 

With the following committee amend¬ 
ment: 

At the end of the hill insert the following: 
**Provided, That no part of the amount appro¬ 
priated in this act In excess of 10 percent 
thereof shaU be paid or delivered to or re¬ 
ceived by any agent or attorney on account of 
eervlccs rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same ihall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisians of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a mledcmcanor 
and upon conviction thereof ehaU be fined in 
any sum not exceeding $1,000.'* 

The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
gider was laid on the table. 

AUCE WALKER 

The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2700) 
for the relief of Alice WaUter. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc.. That the Secretary of 
the •Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay. out of any money in the 
TVeastiry not otherwise appropriated, the 
sum of $2,000, to Alice Walker, of 1224 Lomb 
Avenue, Birmingham, Ala., in full settlement 
of all claims against the United States for 
personal Injuries, medical and hospital ex¬ 
penses and loss of wages as a result of being 
struck by a United States Army truck lu 
Birmingham, Ala., on June 3, 1943: Provided, 
That no part of the amount appropriated in 
this act In excess of 10 percent thereof shall 
be paid or delivered to or received by any 
agent or attorney on account of services ren¬ 
dered in connection with this claim, and 
the same shall be unlawful, any contract to 
the contrary notwithstanding. Any person 
violating the provisions of this act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re¬ 
consider was laid on the table. 

W. A. SMOOT, INC. 

The Clerk called the biU (H. R. 1058) 
for the relie f of W. A. Smoot, Inc. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan¬ 
imous consent that the bill be passed over 
without prej udice . 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Si^aker. that con¬ 
cludes the call of the Private Calendar. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. COCHRAN (at the request of Mr. 
Luthir a. Johnson) was given permis¬ 
sion to extend his remarks in the Record. 

APPREHENSION AND PUNISHMENT OF 
WAR CRIMINALS 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Speaker, 1 move to suspend the rules and 
pass the concurrent resolution (H. Con. 
Res. 39) to declare a governmental policy 
In relation to the apprehension and pun¬ 
ishment of war criminals, as amended. 

The Clerk read as follows; 

Resolved by the Home of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), *rhat it is the sense 
of the Congress that it should be the policy 
of the Government and its agencies and rep- 
resentatlvee— 

(a) To cooperate with the nations allied 
with the United States in the present wur in 
the determination of those persons, irre¬ 
spective of rank, who shall bo brought to 
trial, or summarily punished, as war crimi¬ 
nals. for the perpetration of, or the partici¬ 
pation in, acts of atrocity, or treachery, op¬ 
pression, or piUage by political, nillitury, or 
economic means. 

(b) To determine no one exempt from trial 
or punishment by virtue of his statub as 
head of any state, or as an official of any 
state, er as an industrialist or civilian, or by 
virtue of the fact that the acts involved were 
the acts of state or were performed under 
the compulsion of superior orders. 

(c) To Join with other nations in the use 
of all available means, in addition to treaties 
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Of extradition, to secure the person or prop- 
erty of those persons determined to he war 
criminals who have already fled, or who may 
hereafter flee, to any neutral nation, or any 
other nation, that may harbor them or afford 
them a place of asylum. 

The SPEAKER, Is a second de¬ 
manded? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
demand a second. Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
a second be considered as ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield 5 minutes to the gen¬ 
tleman from West Virginia [Mr. Kee]. 

Mr. KEE. Mr. Speaker, House Con¬ 
current Resolution No. 39, now under 
consideration, merely expresses the sense 
of the Congress, without having the dig¬ 
nity nor the force of a statute. A resolu¬ 
tion of this character does not require the 
signature of the President in order to 
make it effective. It is advisory only, 
and is of value, for its suggestion of a 
policy to be adopted by the Government 
in the matter of apprehension and pun¬ 
ishment of war criminals. 

In my opinion there is but little neces¬ 
sity of argument to influence the Mem¬ 
bers of the House to stamp with their 
approval this view of the action that 
should be taken against war criminals. 
It is not necessary for all the crimes 
committed by the Axis Powers to be 
paraded before you today. During the 
past several years the leaders of the 
enemy nations have written into history 
chapters so terrible and so heart-break¬ 
ing the untold future years will be re¬ 
quired to erase them from those pages or 
blot them from the memories of people 
living today and of generations yet to 
be born. 

We are now emerging from a long, long 
period of aggression and of peril. The 
conflict in which the free nations of the 
world have been battling on land and sea 
and in the air is nearing a victorious con¬ 
clusion. Already the men responsible 
for inciting the most terrible war in the 
history of humanity, the men who have 
been guilty of the most horrible atrocities 
in the history of the world, are fleeing 
from the wrath to come. These are the 
men who will be praying for the hills to 
fall upon them and hide them from the 
just wrath of an outraged people. That 
they will try to escape their punishment 
is a foregone conclusion. That they do 
not escape is a duty we must not neglect. 
Already our Government has notified the 
neutral nations of the world that they 
must not give asylum or refuge to these 
criminals, for too weU do we remember 
our neglect of our duty at the close of 
World War No. 1. 

We recall how those who were respon¬ 
sible for that war and for the death of 
the millions of men, women, and chil¬ 
dren who were victims of the arch crim¬ 
inals of that time were forgiven and for¬ 
gotten. We recall how many of them 
were permitted to retire to private life, 
carrying with them their ill-gotten gains, 
and allowed to live unpunished and in 


happiness and content. This must not 
happen again. 

The resolution before you gives expres¬ 
sion to the sense of this Congress that 
the arch criminals of this war shall not 
be permitted to escape the consequences 
of their crimes and that they shall be 
either brought to trial or summarily pun¬ 
ished for the perpetration of their un¬ 
speakable acts of atrocity and deeds of 
treachery, oppression, and pillage. This 
resolution is also a stern warning to every 
nation in the world that this Government 
of ours will not brook interference with 
our determination to see that this pun¬ 
ishment is Inflicted. 

In all this land of ours there will not 
be a single voice raised to protest this 
resolution. Its adoption will be heralded 
and approved by all classes and condi¬ 
tions of men and women. Every father 
and every mother w.ho have a son or a 
daughter in uniform will hail it as just 
and right, and from every home dark¬ 
ened because of the sacriflee of a loved 
one will come a heartfelt approval. Let 
us today send this warning winging 
across the seas to the quaking criminals 
who are now vainly seeking a place of 
refuge, and thus say to them that the 
world is not large enough to hide them 
from the wrath to come. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield myself such time as I 
may desire. 

Mr. Speaker, I am heartily in favor of 
the passage of House Concurrent Reso¬ 
lution 39, introduced by the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Kino] for the ap¬ 
prehension and punishment of war crim¬ 
inals. He deserves credit for having in¬ 
troduced it. 

Mr. Speaker, this resolution was re¬ 
ported unanimously out of the Commit¬ 
tee on Foreign Affairs with a protective 
amei-dment. Everybody in the United 
States, I believe, will agree in the provi¬ 
sions of this resolution. The resolution 
provides that it is the sense of Congress 
that it should be the policy of the Gov¬ 
ernment to cooperate with our allies in 
the determination of any German offi¬ 
cial. no matter how high his rank, or any 
civilian or anyone at all in Germany who 
has taken part in the perpetration of the 
barbaric treatment of prisoners of war, 
both the military and civilian, as war 
criminals. Also it serves notice to any 
neutral countries where war criminals 
may try to seek refuge that the United 
States will use all available means to 
secure their persons. The Army and the 
Navy will take care of the military pun¬ 
ishment of these savage Nazis. Mr. 
Speaker, I will read the amendment 
which was introduced by the gentleman 
from South Dakota [Mr. Mumdt]. 

One page 2. line 6, the bill reads, *'to 
join with other nations in the use of” 
and then the word ''such” is stricken out 
and the words “all available” are added 
in its place. Then the words “as may be 
necessary without regard to, irrespective 
of the limitation of any” are stricken 
out and the words “in addition to” are 
inserted, so that the bill would read, “to 
join with other nations in the use of all 
available means in addition to treaties 
of extradition to secure the person or 
property of those persons determined to 


be war criminals who have already fled, 
or who may hereafter flee, to any neutral 
nation, or any other nation, that may 
harbor them or afford them a place of 
asylum.” 

It was necessary to have this amend¬ 
ment in the hill, Mr. Speaker, because 
surely we, of all nations in the world, who 
have always lived up to our treaty agree¬ 
ments, would not be willing to state in 
any resolution that was passed that we 
would scrap those treaties or have our 
word considered merely a scrap of paper. 
The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
JonkmanJ also suggested a perfecting 
amendment to the resolution. 

Mr. Speaker, the entire country, and I 
believe the world, wants the Nazis pun¬ 
ished, but I am absolutely sure that all 
respectable, liberty-loving people would 
not like to have the United States de¬ 
scend to the worse-than-beasts level of 
the Nazis. Their behavior has been even 
worse than that of beasts. For beasts 
do not torture their prey as the Nazis 
have tortured both military and political 
prisoners. 

Mr. Speaker, the speedy enactment of 
this resolution will serve as a warning to 
all nations who are harboring Nazi pris¬ 
oners of war that we Intend to do every¬ 
thing within our power legally to see that 
those Nazis are brought to justice. 

I believe there will not be a vote against 
this resolution. 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
yield. 

Mr. COLE of New York. What is the 
significance of paragraph (c), which 
declares it to be the policy of the Gov¬ 
ernment to apprehend these criminals. 
Irrespective of any treaty obligation 
which our country may have previously 
agreed upon? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. 1 
will say to the gentleman that the Com¬ 
mittee on Foreign Affairs held a spe¬ 
cial hearing about that very paragraph, 
and an amendment which was suggested 
by the gentleman from South Dakota 
[Mr. Mukdt] was adopted, and which 
reads as follows: 

To Join with other nations in the use of 
such means as may be necessary, without 
regard to any treaties of extradition, to se¬ 
cure the person or property of those 
persons— 

The words “irrespective of the limita¬ 
tions of” were stricken out and the 
amendment of the gentleman from 
South Dakota was inserted in lieu there¬ 
of. We considered the bill should ba 
amended in that respect and that is one 
reason why we did not want it brought 
up a week ago. 

Mr. COLE of New York. I thought It 
was strange that our Government 
should be so particular about preserving 
our international obligations such as tha 
treatment that we gave to German pris¬ 
oners in this country, and at the sama 
time be ready to abandon our treaty ob¬ 
ligations when it came to apprehending 
criminals responsible. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Tha 
gentleman is absolutely correct. Wa 
were very particular at Mexico City in 
the act at Chapultepec, and in every res- 
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olution we passed there, to see that all 
treaty obligations should be lived up to. 
1 think this will be satisfactory to every¬ 
one. 

The State Department saw no objec¬ 
tion to the bill as it was originally drawn. 
And I read the letter. Although signed 
by the Secretary of State, it was prob¬ 
ably written by the Assistant Secretary 
of State, Mr. Dean Acheson, who han¬ 
dled tlie bill for the State Department 
and who testified before our committee 
in its favor. But, as 1 stated, the com¬ 
mittee decided that section (c) was not 
satisfactory. 

DrrpARTMrNT or Stati, 
Washington, April 13. 1945. 
The Honorable Cecil R. King, 

House of Representatives. 

Mt Dear Mb. Kino: I have received your 
letter of April 2, 1945, In which you asked for 
my comments on House Concurrent Resolu¬ 
tion 89, expressing the sense of the Con¬ 
gress with reference to the policy of the Oev- 
emment and Its agencies and representa¬ 
tives with respect to the treatment of war 
criminals. 

The principles contained In this resolution 
are In accord with those which this Depart¬ 
ment has heretofore announced in respect 
cf this matter. Such a resolution would 
serve, In my opinion, to harmonize the views 
and policies of the legislative and executive 
branches of our Government on this impor¬ 
tant subject, which la much to be desired. 

The Department has been informed by 
the Bureau of the Budget that there is no 
objection to the submission of this report. 

Sincerely yours, 

Edward R. Stettinius, Jr. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
yield. 

Mr. McCORMACK. And “available 
means” means all effective means, as I 
understand it? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. 
Everything possible, so long as we do not 
violate our treaties. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The amendment 
strengthens the resolution as originally 
reported from the committee. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Yes; 
it keeps it within the law. 

Mr. McCORMACK. But it means all 
effective means? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. That 
Is correct. 

Mr. McCORMACK. That does not 
mean that we are going to allow the war 
criminals to escape through any inter¬ 
national subterfuge, does it? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. No. 
We are going to follow It right through. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Follow it right 
through to see that they are prosecuted 
and punished? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Yes. 
That Is what everybody wants. Of 
course, we do not want to torture these 
criminals. But certainly war criminals 
from the highest to the lowest must be 
punished. In the United States if a man 
commits murder he is hanged. The Nazis 
have murdered many political prisoners. 
The torture they have inflicted was worse 
than murder. 

Mr. McCORi^fACK. Oh, nobody is 
talking about torture. 

Mrs. ROQEES of Massachusetts. No. 
But there are seme today who would 


mete out exactly the same kind of cruelty 
to the Nazis that they have Inflicted. 

Mr. McCORMACK. There is a policy 
called “righteous anger and vindictive 
Justice,” that is consistent with the moral 
law. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. 
Many persons would like to do to the 
Nazis exactly what they did to American 
prisoners of war and to prisoners of other 
nationalities. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Certainly we are 
not going to be any “softies” in our treat¬ 
ment of them. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. It 
is going to be very harsh treatment. It 
Is incredible that anyone should treat 
them softly. This measure serves 
warning that they will not be treated 
softly. 

Mr. McCORMACK. That is good; and 
this amendment by the committee does 
not mean any weakening, as I under¬ 
stand it. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. 
Everything we can do we are going to do 
and we pledge ourselves to do. 

Mr. McCORMACK. In other words, 
this resolution Ls not to be considered as a 
limitation or a little “softie” considera¬ 
tion. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. No; 
it is hard. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I am very glad. 
That Is why I asked the gentlewoman: 

I wanted it understood that this was not 
a limitation. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. We 
are going to see that Justice is done. 
They arc going to be brought to court, 
tried, and convicted. They will not go 
unpunished. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
shall be very happy to yield to the gentle¬ 
man from New York, who was the first 
one to introduce a resolution on this 
subject. 

Mr. CELLER. I may say that the 
gentlewoman understands this matter 
and has always expressed great interest 
in the subject in general, but we have 
had a Crimean declaration of policy. 
The Crimean declaration is nothing more 
nor less than a restat cment of this prin¬ 
ciple. The difficulty seems to stem from 
the fact that we have had no action to 
implement the policy. In other words, it 
is all right for us to say in such words as 
are embodied in this resolution that these 
criminals should be punished, but what 
follows? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
firmly believe that a stronger resolution 
will follow later. 

Mr. CELLER, I hope the gentle¬ 
woman is right. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
am sure something more definite will be 
done later after they have considered 
what the punishment should be. 

Mr. CELLER. In the last war the 
same thing happened, but no action was 
taken to implement the words. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, if the gentleman from Texas 
wishes to yield time he may. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield 5 minutes to the gentle¬ 
man from California (Mr. King!. 


Mr. KINO. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan¬ 
imous consent to revise and extend my 
remarks and include therein an editorial 
from the Boston Sunday Post. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KING. Mr. Speaker, the rcrolu- 
tion which I have introduced places the 
Congress of the United Slates fully and 
squarely behind the announced policy 
of all the United Nations that all v/ar 
criminals shall be sought out and in¬ 
exorably punished. 

In a statement released in Moscow on 
November 1. 1943, President Roosevelt, 
Prime Minister Chuchill, and Premier 
Stalin, speaking in the interests of tlie 
United Nations, gave full and solemn 
warning that the German officers and 
men who had been responsible for or 
taken part in the horrible and cold¬ 
blooded atrocities which have shocked 
the civilized world, would be sent back 
to the countries where their abominable 
deeds were done, there to be judged and 
punished, this “without prejudice to tho 
case of the major criminals, whose of¬ 
fenses have no particular geographical 
localization and who will be punished 
by joint decision of the governments of 
the allies.” They said: 

Let those who have hitherto not imbrued 
their hands with Innocent blood beware lest 
they Join the ranks of the guilty, for most 
assuredly the Three Allied Powers will pur¬ 
sue them to the uttermost ends of the earth 
and will deliver them to their accusers in 
order that Justice may be done. 

Previously in a declaration signed at 
St. James Palace in London on January 
13, 1942. representatives of the Gov¬ 
ernments of Belgium, Czechoslovakia. 
Greece, Luxembourg, the Netherlands. 
Norway, Poland. Yugoslavia, and the 
Free French National Coramitlee had 
signed a declaration which placed 
“among their principal w^ar aims the 
punishment, through the channel of or¬ 
ganized Justice, of those guilty of or re¬ 
sponsible for these crimes, whether they 
have ordered them, perpetrated them, or 
participated in them.” 

President Roosevelt repeatedly made 
the position of this Government abund¬ 
antly clear. On August 21,1942, he said: 

The United Nations are going to win this 
war. When victory has been achieved, it is 
the purpose of the Government of the United 
States, as I know it is the purpose of each 
of the United Nations, to make approprialo 
use of the Information and evidence in re¬ 
spect to the barbaric crimes of the invaders, 
In Europe and In Asia. It seems only fair 
that they should have this warning that the 
time will come when they shall have to 
stand In courts of law In the very countries 
which they are now oppressing and answer 
for their acts. 

On October 7,1942, he said: 

It IB our Intention that Just and sure 
Ishment shall be meted cut to the rinj.’fati- 
ers responsible for the oiganized muKlor cf 
thousands of innocent persons and the co?".- 
mlsElon of atrocities which have viohit d tvt'iy 
tenet of the Chrisltlan faith. 

The Acting Secretary rf state, Mr. 
Grew, on February 1 of year pointed 
out that the Department of Siute in con¬ 
sultation w’itii otticr departments had 
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worked out proposals for the realization 
of the objectives stated by the President, 
proposals “as forthright and far-reach¬ 
ing/' he said “as the objectives announced 
by the President which they are intended 
to Implement." 

These are but a few of the pronounce¬ 
ments that have been made not only by 
the executive branch of this Govern¬ 
ment but by spokesmen for the United 
Nations. 

The resolution which I have introduced 
makes it clear that the Congress of this 
country supports both the determination 
of the United Nations to punish war 
criminals and the policy of this Govern¬ 
ment to cooperate wtih its allies in this 
grave imdertaking. 

Moreover, the resolution sets forth the 
policy which tlie Congress feels should be 
followed in respect to the defenses 
against trial or punishment which the 
criminals may be expected to raise. 

Finally it makes it absolutely clear 
that the Congress supports the admin¬ 
istration in the representations which 
this Government has made to the gov¬ 
ernments of the neutral nations against 
affording war criminals asylum in their 
territory. Mr. Cordell Hull revealed last 
fall that the neutral governments had 
been advised that if they refused to ad¬ 
mit Axis leaders and their henchmen and 
criminal subordinates to their territories 
problems between those governments 
and the United Nations could be avoided. 
They were also advised that the Amer¬ 
ican people would not understand the ex¬ 
tension of asylum or protection by neu¬ 
tral countries to any of the persons re¬ 
sponsible for the war or for the barbaric 
acts committed by the Axis leaders. 
President Roosevelt, almost 2 years ago, 
on July 30,1943, declared that “the Gov¬ 
ernment of the United States would re¬ 
gard the action by a neutral government 
in affording Axis leaders or their tools 
asylum as inconsistent with the princi¬ 
ples for which the United Nations are 
fighting." The resolution which I have 
introduced reinforces the policy already 
declared by the executive branch of the 
Government that we expect, the neutral 
nations to surrender any war criminals 
who come within their borders. 

The prompt adoption of the resolution 
is highly desirable since it gives timely 
notice to the Axis Powers that the Con¬ 
gress wholeheartedly supports the policy 
announced by the executive branch of 
the Government to cooperate with the 
Allied Nations In their steadfast deter¬ 
mination to ensure that the guilty shall 
not escape. 

Moreover, on April 16, 1945, in this 
very Chamber, before a joint session of 
the Congress of the United States, Presi¬ 
dent Truman, whom providence has de¬ 
stined to lead us out into a more en¬ 
lightened world of peace, emphatically 
declared in his brief and courageous 
message: 

We do not wish to see unnecessary or im- 
Justlfled suffering. But the laws of Ood and 
of man have been violated and the guilty 
must not go unpunished. Nothing shall 
shake our determination to punish the war 
criminals even though we must pursue them 
to the ends of the earth. 


Mr. Speaker, adoption of this resolu¬ 
tion by the Congi’ess will not only sup¬ 
port and give weight to the emphatic 
declaration of the President of the 
United States, but will give notice to the 
entire world that this Congress intends 
"that all available means" be used to 
apprehend war criminals, and by that we 
mean every possible effective means, fa¬ 
cility, or modus operand! that now ex¬ 
ists or may hereafter be devised to ac¬ 
complish the objectives of this resolution 
and produce the intended results; 
namely, the apprehension and punish¬ 
ment of war criminals even though we 
must pursue them to the utter ends of 
the earth. 

In concluding Mr. Speaker, adoption 
of House Concurrent Rc.solution No. 39 
by the Congress, will formalize the will 
of American people, and be a definite 
step in strengthening and suppoi-tlng the 
cause for which our beloved, Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt, the great liberator, 
gave his live—to bring justice to the 
world. 

[From the Boston (Mass.) Sunday Post of 
April 29. 19451 

THEY EROIvE ALL LAWS 

Tl.e first test of the strength and durabil¬ 
ity of the machinery for lasting pence, being 
assembled at Bnn Francisco, may come 
quicker than most of us think. 

Shortly, the Nazi war lords, the sword 
wavers, and the word wavers are going to find 
themselves with their backs against the last 
wall, and will then flee the scenes of their 
carnage to seek refuge from angry hands in 
some foreign hide-out. 

LHtle men, bitter men -in the mass, still 
unw.llliig to admit defeat and struggling In 
the way of whimperers for whom all hope Is 
gone, they will look for sanctuary behind the 
legalistic formalities which nations adopted 
to protect the good refugee, but not the bad. 

It was President Truman. In that part of 
his address to Congress which was generally 
overlooked, who sounded the wish and will 
of the people of America, when he warned 
that the artificers of the world’s sorrow and 
pain would bo pursued to the ends of the 
earth 

It was the House Committee on Foreign 
Affairs which resolved that the international 
treaties, which hitherto offered a haven to the 
fiendish who should face justice for their 
wantonness, should not bar this Nation from 
plucking the criminals from their plush 
hide-outs. 

And it Is the desire of people all over the 
world, who have borne physical suffering or 
the mental anguish of the war, that the men 
who murdered, tortured, and destroyed so 
ruthlessly, should not be protected by any 
national or international red tape. 

On the heads of some people In this world, 
some living and many now dead, Is the 
shame that the kaiser, a killer no better than 
Hitler, was allowed to end bis days, calmly 
sawing wood and receiving royal attentions. 

No tribunal ever sat In judgment upon him. 
No Jury ever walked out of the little room 
behind the courtroom and said, "Guilty." 
Time was allowed to erase the memories of 
his ferocity and responslbUlty for killing mil¬ 
lions until he end^ up a harmless old man, 
fretting away his final days In a style to 
which he was not accustomed. 

This cannot happen again. The sovereign¬ 
ty of nations, the sanctity of treaties, the 
moral code among men of good will, the law 
that puts the heads of states above the law— 
these can hardly be Invoked to protect killers 
who destroyed sovereignty, smashed treaties, 
blasted the moral code and tramped the earth 
as gang leaders rather than rulers of people. 


All along it has been to the utmost ad¬ 
vantage of the Axis Powers and their satel¬ 
lites that the nations arrayed against them 
have endeavored, even In a time of war, to 
observe the conventions. While our foes 
broke the law promiscuously, we carefully 
adhered to it. 

The Nazis made shields of unarmed refu¬ 
gees, they slew 100 hostages for one of their 
own killed, they bombed cities in terror raids, 
they sank ships without warning, they stole 
the food of whole populations to starve them 
Into submission and fatten their own people. 

The list of violations of all the laws of 
God and humanity would bring forth from 
any grand jury the longest Indictment ever 
known to man. For such, how Incongruous 
it would be. after smashing all laws, that they 
be allowed to Invoke them for their protec¬ 
tion. 

Here is the test for nations, the active, 
fighting nations of this war. for the ones 
which In the eleventh hour declared war on 
paper so to be in on the feast, and for the 
neutrals who stubbornly clung to nonpartici¬ 
pation. When the nrchcrimlnals fly and seek 
sanctuary, will the nation where they light 
act? 

If one nation or a few nations falter or hag¬ 
gle. go legalistic or stand on ceremony, then 
the posse, earth’s greatest posse, should as¬ 
semble, with armed representatives of all 
the nations included, and go In and get their 
man without any Ifs and whereases. The 
people, who are the law. do not wont them 
to escape Justice—justice that Is the sword 
of the righteous, not the shield of the 
wicked. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KING. I yield to the gentleman 
from Massachusetl s. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I want to con¬ 
gratulate the gentleman from California 
for drafting and introducing this resolu¬ 
tion, and for the fine work he has done 
in bringing it to the fioor of the House 
for consideration. The people of the 
gentleman’s district might well be proud 
of the gentleman’s services in this House. 
In connection with the last observation 
the gentleman made, I am sure he was 
pleased to hear the answers of the gen¬ 
tlewoman from Massachusetts to the 
question I asked her that all available 
means constitutes in the minds of the 
members of the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs all effective means. 

Mr. KING. Yes. I thank the ma¬ 
jority leader, he is absolutely correct. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from California 
has expired. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield 5 minutes to the gentle¬ 
man from South Dakota I Mi*. Mundt]. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, this reso¬ 
lution, as has been stated, has the unani¬ 
mous support of the House Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. We were not only 
unanimous in our desire to bring pun¬ 
ishment to the war criminals but we 
were unanimous in desiring to maintain 
the integrity of this Republic in its ad¬ 
herence to treaties and international 
documents. Torn between those two 
unanimous objectives, we had some little 
difficulty in arriving at language which 
would express as well as language can 
those two desired goals. 

We have written in this resolution 
clearly and curtly the fact that the Con¬ 
gress is determined to bring to justice 
wherever they may be found the perpe- 
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trators of these war crimes. Let us see 
to it that the people who have been en¬ 
gaged In the type of crime described by 
the lady from Connecticut (Mrs. Lucs] 
and others who have visited the war 
fronts are brought to justice. 

We have had considerable questioning 
by Members of Congress as to the lan¬ 
guage originally written in the bill which 
said, **By use of such means as may be 
necessary without regard to treaties of 
extradition,” and the language first sub¬ 
stituted for that which said, **Such means 
as may be necessary, irrespective of the 
limitations of any treaties of extradi¬ 
tion.” 

I am mighty glad that this body did not 
want to go on record in favor of repudiat¬ 
ing treaties. After all. the thing America 
is trying to do is to bring this world back 
to a respect for law and order, and to 
have respect for international treaties 
and international documents. Despite 
the fact that the State Department was 
satisfied with the original language, the 
committee was not. Some of us tried to 
change the original language in commit¬ 
tee and. failing in that, we went back into 
session again, and after considerable dis¬ 
cussion. the committee unanimously sug¬ 
gested the language which I have incor¬ 
porated in an amendment which reads. 
”ln the use of all available means in ad¬ 
dition to treaties of extradition.” 

I can assure the majority leader that 
when we say ”all available means.” we 
use language as inclusive as we can find 
in an Englishman’s lexicography. We 
think it is more inclusive than ”all effec¬ 
tive means” because men might disagree 
as to what would be effective means. 
We say "all available means,” of every 
type, except that our committee was un¬ 
willing to go on record in favor of dis¬ 
regarding treaties at a time when the 
nations of the world are meeting in San 
Francisco to work out a respectable ma¬ 
chinery for adherence to national trea¬ 
ties and international obligations. I am 
sorry the State Department approved 
that original language. I think it was 
simply an oversight on its part. I do not 
believe such language accurately repre¬ 
sents the feeling of the State Depart¬ 
ment. I am positive It does not reflect 
the feeling of the legislative branch of 
the Government. We must never permit 
the enemy countries and the Nazi tyrants 
to pull us down to their foul level no mat¬ 
ter how great the temptation. The 
United States has always had a high re¬ 
gard for its treaty commitments, and it 
is my hope it always will. 

1 hope that this resolution, as amended, 
will have the unanimous support of the 
House as it now has the unanimous sup¬ 
port of the Committee on Foreign Af¬ 
fairs. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr« 
Speaker, X yield 3 minutes to the gentle¬ 
man from New York (Mr. CellsrI. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, the 
instant resolution is laudable. An will 
vote for it. One could no more be 
against a declaration of this sort than 
one cotdd be in favor of sin. It is prob¬ 
ably lust as right as a dictionary, but of 
no avail unless it is used and foUowed up 
by action. 


We have had torrents of words of 
policy and no action. An ounce of 
action is worth a pound of preachment. 
The last time out-worn but legal tech¬ 
nicalities bedeviled the plana to punish 
Hun sadists, mainly because Congress did 
not follow up the declarations of policy. 
These declarations were not carried out« 
They were hamstrung by positive diplo¬ 
matic sabotage. 

What is needed is the actual setting up 
of working machinery to try the war 
criminals. This has not, as yet, been 
done. Although a good beginning may 
have been created by the appointment 
of Justice Jackson. The United Nations 
War Crimes Commission has been work¬ 
ing for more than 2 V 2 years, but the 
mountain has labored and has not even 
produced a mouse. It has no power. 
There is no central body to set up the 
instrumentality of courts. As far as the 
public knows, there has been no orderly 
practical program for trials and punish¬ 
ment worked out as yet. Lord Wright, * 
head of the United Nations War Crime 
Commission, admits that the Commission 
has no power of investigation and no 
local officers or machinery either in Ger¬ 
many or elsewhere. 

Only recently was Hitler placed on the 
list of criminals at the instance of the 
Czechs. Hlrohito, due to some forces in 
our State Department, has not yet been 
placed on any war criminal list. To say 
that he and his baron clique would be 
the only focus of responsibility and sta¬ 
bility in Japan after the Japanese defeat 
is, in my mind, ridiculous. By sparing 
him and his palace, we only strengthen 
and encourage the Japanese in their be¬ 
lief that he is a descendant of the sun 
goddess. That "Sacred cow of Japan 
must be smashed forever.” 

Herbert C. Pell, erstwhile American 
delegate to the War Crimes Commission, 
has complained bitterly that the Com¬ 
mission through him sent to the State 
Department months ago recommenda¬ 
tions as to methods of trial, types of 
courts, definition of war criminals, and 
so forth. Instructions were sought. The 
State Department has not acted as far 
as the public Ynows, in giving such in¬ 
structions. They may have been given* 
but we do not know. Why keep these 
matters secret? 

This is the congress or parliament in 
the world now functioning that knows 
least of all about war criminals. 

There has been full dress rehearsals 
staged in the British House of Commons 
on the subject, but we have had no de¬ 
bates on the entire situation. We are 
indifferently informed. For several 
years we knew of the general atrocities 
against other nationals, but there were 
indifferent shrugging of shoulders. But 
our chickens came home to iroost when 
we saw the pictures of our own boys tor¬ 
tured and starved in camps like Beesen 
and Buchenwald. 

I believe it is for this Congress to au¬ 
thorize a regular committee like the Ju¬ 
diciary or House Foreign Affairs Com¬ 
mittee to stand in the offing and watch 
the entire situation. Whenever evidences 
of ineptitude, lack of courage, or hesi¬ 
tancy appeaTj, anywhere, in any depart¬ 


ment having Jurisdiction, or British For¬ 
eign Office, or the War Crimes Commis¬ 
sion. these committee members could 
force action or at least inform the public 
of indecision, imwarranted actions or 
lack of action. How many Members in 
this Chamber know the definition of war 
criminals? Have you given it any study? 
Has any department issued such defini¬ 
tion to the public? 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Speaker, this resolution is for one speci¬ 
fic purpo.se, and one only. It is a declara¬ 
tion by the Congress of the United States 
as the representatives of the American 
people, for whom they are authorized to 
speak, declaring the wHl of the American 
people regarding the apprehension £ind 
punishment of war criminals. 

The executive department has spoken 
and acted with reference to these war 
criminals, the press and the radio com- 
menators have expressed their opinions, 
but Congress and Congress alone has the 
right to speak for the American people 
upon this important subject, and when 
we have spoken, the executive branch of 
the Government should and wdll carry 
out the mandate of the American people 
in this regard. 

The resolution makes three positive 
and firm declarations, in clear and un¬ 
equivocal language regarding three 
phases of these war criminals: 

First. In subsection (a), it pledges our 
Government to cooperate with the 
nations allied with the United States in 
the present war in the determination of 
these criminals, irrespective of rank, who 
are to be brought to trial and summarily 
punished as war criminals for the per¬ 
petration of and the participation in acts 
of atrocity, or treachery, oppression, or 
pillage by political, military, or economic 
means. 

This is a pledge that our Government 
will cooperate in the punishment of these 
war criminals, and that they shall be 
brought to trial and punished for their 
crimes. 

Second. Subsection (b) expresses the 
conviction that such criminals shall not 
be exempt from trial or punishment by 
virtue of any status as head of a state or 
as an official of any state or as an in¬ 
dustrialist or civilian, or by virtue of the 
fact that any such acts involved were the 
acts of state or were performed under 
the compulsion of superior orders. 

In other words, that such war crim¬ 
inals shall not hide themselves behind 
their government or their superior offi¬ 
cers, but that they shall all be held sub¬ 
ject to punshment without these cloaks 
of escape that are sometimes invoked by 
such criminals. 

Third. In subsection (c) we pledge the 
United Slates to join with other nations 
in the use of all available means, in ad¬ 
dition to treaties of extradition, to secure 
the person or property of those persons 
determined to be war criminals who hu\ e 
already fled, or may hereafter flee, to any 
neutral nation, or any other nation, 
that may harbor them or afford them a 
place of asylum. 

This is a warning to neutral nations* 
and other nations, that our Government 
will not tolerate the harboring of these 
criminals in havens to which they may 
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flee, and that we will invoke the powers 
of the United States, in connection with 
the other Allied Nations, in demanding 
the surrender of any such fleeing crim¬ 
inals, so that they may be punished and 
brought to justice for their atrocities. 

This resolution, therefore, deals with 
all phases of war criminals, both as to 
their prosecution, regarding their de¬ 
fense, and in apprehending those who 
flee. 

The crimes of the Axis Powers in this 
war have been unprecedented in history. 
The leaders of the Axis Powers have not 
been alone in the perpetration of these 
olTenses. There have been many offend¬ 
ers. and they should all be punished. 
None should be allowed to escape. That, 
I submit, is the will of the American 
people, and their will is crystallized in 
this declaration of policy, which is no¬ 
tice to the executive branch of the Gov¬ 
ernment, notice to our allies, and to our 
enemies of what the American people 
demand shall be done with these out¬ 
laws who have offended and violated not 
only the laws against man and society 
but against humanity itself. 

So shocking have been the crimes per¬ 
petrated by these war criminals that 
upon the request of Gen. Dwight D. 
Eisenhower there was sent recently to 
Europe a committee of Congress and of 
the press and others to view and witness 
these horrible atrocities, so that the 
American people would not claim that 
the charges of such was mere propa¬ 
ganda but based upon physical evidence 
of violence and barbarism so shocking 
that it was not believed that any human 
beings would perpetrate such atrocities 
and crimes. 

Of course, these criminals should be 
punished, and Congress would be rec¬ 
reant in its duty as representatives of 
the American people if it did not so de¬ 
clare and so demand, as this resolution 
does. 

The charge made by some who have 
spoken, that nothing has yet been done 
about this matter, is not true. Our 
Government, in connection with the 
other allied nations, has long since be¬ 
gun the consideration, and has set up 
the V/ar Criminals Commission, and a 
long list of war criminals has already 
been prepared and other names are being 
added to it, and machinery has been set 
In motion whereby such criminals will 
be punished, and only a few days ago the 
President of the United States appointed 
Associate Justice Robert H. Jackson, 
Associate Justice of the Supreme Court, 
and one of the ablest Members of the 
Supreme Court, as the official prosecutor 
to represent our Government in the 
prosecution of these war criminals. 

It was never intended by the founders 
of our Government that Congress should 
be the prosecutors or the enforcers of 
law. Congress legislates and declares 
policies, while the executive branch of 
the Government enforces and executes 
law. Congress may, upon occasion, in¬ 
vestigate the executive departments, but 
in my judgment it should never be 
formed as a part of a commission in the 
execution'of laws. 

I hope that the criminals of this war 
may not escape, as was done in the last 
war. 


This resolution reflects the will of 
the American people, and it should re¬ 
ceive the approval of every Member of 
this House. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
include as a part of my remarks a letter 
from Secretary of State Stettinlus re¬ 
garding this concurrent resolution. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
all Members have 8 days in which to ex¬ 
tend their remarks in the Record on this 
concurrent resolution. 

The SPEAKER.^ Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts? 

Thexe was no objection. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Speaker. I yield 2 minutes to the gentle- 
• man from West Virginia [Mr. Neely]. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. Speaker, unfortu¬ 
nately. the pending resolution has been 
brought before the House in circum¬ 
stances which provide it iron-clad pro¬ 
tection against amendment and restrict 
the Members to the attenuated privilege 
of simply voting for or against its adop¬ 
tion. Manifestly, no one opposes it. But 
many regret that it does not vigorously 
say much that it leaves unsaid. 

It was my desire to offer and my hope 
that the House would approve the fol¬ 
lowing amendments: 

On page 2, in pamgraph (b), line 1. after 
the word "state” insert "Or by reason of any 
pretended supernatural origin or relation¬ 
ship." 

The purpose of this language Is to for¬ 
tify the representatives of this country 
against any clamor that may be made in 
behalf of leniency for Hirohlto because 
of his pretended relationship to the sun 
goddess, or any other creation of pagan 
imagination. 

Immediately after paragraph (b) in¬ 
sert the following: 

To regard as war criminals, meriting the 
death penalty and confiscation of property, 
the head and all other responsible offlclals 
of any enemy nation who aided or abetted by 
any means whatsoever the perpetration of 
any act of atrocity against any serviceman, 
servicewoman, or civilian of any Allied na¬ 
tion during the present war. 

To regard as war criminals, deserving the 
death penalty, all others of any enemy na¬ 
tion who. except upon actual compulsion, 
aided or abetted in any manner the perpetra¬ 
tion of any act of atrocity against a service¬ 
man. servicewoman, or civilian of the United 
States or any of her allies during the present 
war. 

These amendments, if adopted, would 
at least be notice to those who represent 
this country in the Important matter of 
dealing with war criminals that the 
House means by punishment, as used 
In the resolution, the hanging as high as 
Haman of every Axis fiend who is duly 
convicted of having participated in the 
perpetration of atrocity against any 
serviceman, servicewoman, or civilian of 
the United States or her allies during 
this war. 

In my opinion. It will require much 
more than the euphemistic language of 


the resolution In its present form to pre¬ 
vent the Axis wholesale murderers from 
escaping not only from the hanging they 
deserve, but from every other sort of 
physical punishment. Just as their pro¬ 
genitors in crime escaped punishment 
after the First World War. 

It is generally known from evidence 
that cannot be refuted that the Nazis 
and Japanese have systematically and 
sadistically inflicted upon multitudes of 
those whom they have conquered or cap¬ 
tured torture that shocks civilization 
and horrifies Christianity. The crimes 
committed in enemy torture camps and 
extermination chambers are too revolt¬ 
ing for public description. 

To fall to destroy those who are re¬ 
sponsible for these abominations will be 
to leave in the militaristic soil of the 
Axis countries the fertile seed of another 
world-wide war which, under the leader¬ 
ship of the hopelessly incurable con- 
questmongers of Germany, will be 
launched against our children and our 
children’s children within the next 25 
years. 

There are startling indications that 
the militarists of the Old World and 
the monopolists of both the Old and the 
New plan to sabotage the Dumbarton 
Oaks proposals, the Bretton Woods 
agreement, the San Francisco Confer¬ 
ence, and make the peace so soft for the 
Axis Powers that their masters of bane¬ 
ful financial and economic practices may 
promptly resume their cooperation with 
the captains of predatory exploitation in 
Allied countries, to the end that the 
world may again be ruled by the inter¬ 
national cartelists who shamefully 
plundered the people of all the nations 
for 20 years before the Second World 
War was begun. If this wicked scheme 
is consummated all those who have died 
for the Allies’ cause will have died in 
vain. 

Let us, before the adjournment of this 
session, proclaim by record vote cur un¬ 
alterable opposition to a tender peace 
for the gangster-ruled, cutthroat na¬ 
tions of the earth, Germany and Japan. 
In similar manner, let us demonstrate 
that the overwhelming sentiment of this 
Chamber is for the prompt execution of 
every Axis official who, by torture or 
otherwise, cold-bloodedly murdered the 
servicemen, servicewomen, or civilians 
of the United States or any of her allies 
during this war. 

Mr. LUTHER A JOHNSON. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield 2 minutes to the gen¬ 
tleman from Texas [Mr. Gossett], 

Mr. GOSSETT. Mr. Speaker. I am 
wholeheartedly supporting this resolu¬ 
tion as amended. I think, however, that 
this Congress should go much fui'ther 
and set up a special committee of the 
House and the Senate to see that this 
policy is further implemented and is 
carried out. 

Most of you read in yesterday’s paper 
the report of 18 leading editors from all 
over America concerning war crimes. 
In today’s paper I have Just read the 
following item: 

FOUB MILUON EXTERMINATED IN ONE 
CAMP, REDS SAY 

London, May 7.—The Moscow radio said to¬ 
day that more than 4,000,000 persons of var- 
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lout Biiropean nationalities were killed by 
the Oerttians In the Oswleolm concentration 
camp In Poland. 

The broadcast quoted the Soviet Bstraor- 
dlnary State Commission doseriblng the camp 
as *‘tar surpassing all hitherto known Oer- 
xaan death camps in Its elaborate equipment, 
technical organisation, and mass-scale ex¬ 
termination of people.** 

We ought to have an official agency ot 
this Congress to gather together the 
complete facts and data on war crimes 
and atrocities. We ought to know what 
is true and what is false, for the sake of 
humanity and for the benefit of pos¬ 
terity. There should be a responsible 
committee of this Congress, not only to 
see that the policy which we are about 
to declare Is carried out but for the pur¬ 
pose of knowing what is true and what 
is untrue in the myriad of reports now 
circulating throughout the world con¬ 
cerning war crimes and atrocities. We 
need a clearing house and a central sta¬ 
tistical agency for the sake of human 
decency and for the record hereafter. 
Such activity would certainly be in the 
interest of world peace. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOSSETT. I yield. 

Mr. CELLER. I offered exactly the 
same bill which the gentleman advocates 
now before the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, and it was tabled. 

Mr. GOSSETT. No; you proposed 
a commission of Congressmen and 
civilians. 

Mr. CEUUER, I offered the bill so 
that we in Congress would know what 
was happening and so that the words we 
utter here would not be belied by a lack 
of action. _ 

Mr. GOSSETT. The gentleman’s res¬ 
olution was to set up a commission of 
Members of Congress and civilians. 
What 1 propose is simply for Members 
of Congress, so many Representatives 
and so many Senators, in order to fix the 
responsibility and see that the Job is 
done. Everybody’s business is nobody’s 
business. Insofar as 1 know and believe 
we now have no fixed policy nor any 
adequate machinery for dealing with 
this most important matter. We will 
doubtle^ need some legislation to set 
up rules of procedure and to establish 
adequate machinery to facilitate and in¬ 
sure the prosecution and punishment of 
war criminals. We must certainly see to 
it that a true history of Nazi and Jap¬ 
anese barbarism is written. The das¬ 
tardly record our enemies have written 
might well be used as an effective weapon 
in the arsenal of peace. 

Bgrs. ROGEW of hfossachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, t yield 2 minutes to the gentle¬ 
man from California CMf. Voorrzs]. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Speaker, X yield 1 additional minute to 
the ge ntieman. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Califonfia [Mr. Vooiris] is recognized 
for 8 minutes. 

Mr. l^RHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I am very much obliged to both 
the gentleman from Texas and the gen¬ 
tlewoman from Massachusetts for the 
time they have given me. 

Of course, as has been pointed out, this 
MohtUmi of my colleague from Califor¬ 


nia CMr. KznoI will pass unanimously, as 
it should. I had hoped that the resolu¬ 
tion might go somewhat further than it 
does and I submitted to the acting chair¬ 
man of the committee a proposed amend¬ 
ment thereto which I understand the 
committee believed was not germane to 
this particular resolution. In any event 
no amendment could be offered to the bill 
since it has come up under suspension of 
the rules. I believe the resolution an 
entirely proper one. I am for it. But 
I want to speak about another part of 
our present duty. 

I want to say, Mr. Speaker, to the 
Members of the House, that at this very 
moment and even before this moment, 
on this very VE-day and before and after, 
there has been at work and there will be 
at work the same forces which began 
preparing for this war even before World 
War No. 1 was ended. They are forces 
which seek through cartel organizations 
through transfers of German properties 
and technological research and finance 
and personnel from Germany into neu¬ 
tral nations where presumably they may 
be beyond the control of the Allies, to re¬ 
build the sinews of Germany’s future 
military power and warmaking power. 
The day must come, and that speedily, 
Mr. Speaker, when this House wiU, at the 
very least, go on record, as it goes on rec¬ 
ord in this resolution with regard to in¬ 
dividual war criminals, against the pos¬ 
sibility of the rebuilding by these meth¬ 
ods of the war potentialities of Germany. 
Surely one of the purposes of the punish¬ 
ment of war criminals is not simply to 
visit punishment and to take retribution 
upon those whose fond ambition has 
caused all this suffering in the world, but 
also to render a repetition of their ne¬ 
farious work impossible. If we earnestly 
are devoted to that cause, then it be¬ 
comes necessary that we see to it the 
same thing does not happen as happened 
after the First World War, namely the 
rebuilding in neutral nations and other 
nations through business deals, which 
make money for people unfortunately, 
the means whereby armament industries 
of our enemies could be rebuilt. I plead 
only, Mr. Speaker, that early and definite 
action may be taken by this body along 
lines of that sort. 

I am going to ask in the course of the 
next few days for an opportunity to ad¬ 
dress the House at some length because I 
have information about this problem in 
which I know the membership will be 
deeply interested and concerned. It is a 
matter, Mr. Speaker, which demands our 
immediate attention. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON, Mr. 
Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
Alabama I Mr. Patrick] such time as 
he may require. 

Mr. PATRICK. Mr.* Speaker, the 
winds of war are blowing out. When 
Japan does what Germany is today 
doing, the world can then take time to 
number its war dead. 

This resolution wiU pass the House 
with not a dissenting vote. Ijet us with 
this vote serve notice to all living per¬ 
sons that this is a resolution with a will 
and that will a determination to see that 
Justice, stem as this Justice is, is done 


to the gangsters who hatched and put 
to work the wicked war scheme. 

The awful arts that would come with 
another war would be more than the 
world can endure. The buzz bomb is a 
creation of this conflict. It is in a most 
Imperfect stage of its death dealing pos¬ 
sibilities. It is a fresh piece of deviltry. 
Let Germany, or any organized gangster 
nation have 20 years—even 10 years—to 
secretly make, sight, and set buzz bombs 
and the nation of its wrath can easily 
be destroyed in a very few weeks—per¬ 
haps a few days. 

The remedy begins, in part, with our 
resolution here today. Let us ask 
heaven to bless it and pray that the God 
of nations guide us in carrying it 
through. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield such time as he may de¬ 
sire to the gentleman from Arizona [Mr. 
Murdock]. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, un¬ 
doubtedly this resolution will be passed 
unanimously. I want to add my voice in 
favor of its passage. I am inclined to 
feel that it might have gone further 
than the language of the present bill goes 
with great Justice and propriety. I 
listened a few minutes ago to the fiery 
remarks of the gentleman from West 
Virginia [Mr. Neely] and felt in my 
heart very much as he does regarding 
the archcriminals who have plunged the 
world Into such misery as it has suffered 
in this war. I must confess that I am 
about equally puzzled as to the proper 
kind and degree of punishment which 
would be suitable for these International 
outlaws and as to what classes of per¬ 
sons constitute these criminals. Just 
now I am as anxious that we have a right 
determination of who are top-ranking 
criminals who should be held responsible 
as I am as to what should be done with 
them. Of course, there is no question 
about Including the name of Hitler, 
Mussolini, and Hlrohito—but who else? 
Who are these criminals against society? 

What should be the nature, and more 
important still, what should be the pur¬ 
pose, of the punishment of these crim¬ 
inals when they are in the power of civil¬ 
ized society to deal with them? That 
is another big question which ought to be 
settled. How would it be possible to deal 
properly with these national and inter¬ 
national criminals without making 
martyrs of them and producing in the 
minds of their fanatical followers exactly 
the wrong emotions and sentiments con¬ 
cerning them? How can their names be¬ 
come a hissing and a byword down 
through all future ages, as any pro- 
noimcement of Justice should decree for 
them? 

I have read quite a great deal of 
human history. I am inclined to think 
that we are going to have to write some 
history in reverse. As we look back over 
the story so familiar to the student, how 
many would-be world conquerors, al¬ 
though they failed, died quietly in bed? 
How many leaders, political or military, 
who hafve dipped their hands in innocent 
blood, have been eulogized in the 
chronicles and have had monuments 
erected to them by later generations? 
It might have a wholesome influence 
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upon future ambitious leaders, develop¬ 
ing as embryonic monsters, to know that 
in starting wars they were heading into 
not lives of ease but deaths of violence— 
not records of glory but chapters of 
infamy. History had better be taught 
differently from now on, and its content 
should be different, for the reading of 
young potential Hitlers or Mussolinis or 
any such, down to the end of time. 

After all, the “Buffr n on a Balcony,”^ 
or the ‘‘Beast of Berlin.” or the “Moron 
of Tokyo” have been but tools in the 
hands of a class—and how many com¬ 
pose such a class and of whom does it 
consist? And what shall be our attitude 
in dealing with that class? I am con¬ 
vinced that the German militarists of the 
Prussian school and the Japanese war 
lords of the Tojo class, through their 
teachings, are the creators of the few 
infamous specimens whom we are accus¬ 
tomed to name as the arch criminals. 
How can we rid the world of such virus 
and prevent its spreading to other 
peoples? 

Perhaps it is a matter of right educa¬ 
tion, Just as this criminal class itself is 
a product of wrong education, for wrong 
education has created that dangerous 
class, and right education could elimi¬ 
nate it. There can be no question but 
that wrong education has produced this 
dangerous class which then has used 
some leader as a tool to do its biding. 
Old Kaiser Bill was simply a tool in the 
hands of the Prussian war lords a gen¬ 
eration ago. The insane Hitler was 
simply a tool in the hands of the same 
class in our troubled time. It is this 
dangerous class and their teachings that 
have brought forth this fruit of calamity. 

How the Prussians have glorified war! 
How they have lined their streets with 
warriors in marble and bronze! We are 
told that a witty Frenchman, in passing 
through Berlin, remarked that “Prussia 
was hatched from a cannon ball, like an 
eagle from an egg.” Yes, the Germans, 
who came so near conquering the world 
and who required the total might of the 
United Nations to bring them to the dust, 
gained ascendency in the beginning 
through war and conquest. It is not 
strange that they assumed that might 
makes right. It is not strange that they 
regarded war as a biological necessity 
and that they taught that military 
achievement is the grandest woric to 
which the human mind can give its at¬ 
tention. They taught that war is noble. 

They had not learned until this hour 
the ancient truth, “He that liveth by the 
sword shall perish by the sword.” Verily, 
the fate of Germany, as well as that of 
Italy and Japan, has been brought upon 
them by their false philosophy and 
teachings. If we are to assess their 
crimes and convict their criminals, 
others, with their political and military 
leaders, must appear at the bar of judg¬ 
ment an d be assessed their punishment. 

Mr. LUTHEB A. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield the balance of the time 
to the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
Sadowski]. _ 

Mr. SAX30WSKI. Mr. Speaker. I am 
In favor of this resolution, but I hope I 
can control my anger and resentment at 
the news we read in the papers yesterday 


when Moscow announced they had ar¬ 
rested the 16 Polish leaders. These 
men represent the Polish Government. 
They represent the political parties of 
Poland. They are part of the official 
government which our country recog¬ 
nizes, and with which the United States 
of America has had diplomatic relations 
and military relations throughout the 
war, namely, the government in London. 

Those people were working in coopera¬ 
tion with the Government in London. 
Some of them were members of the Pol¬ 
ish Army in Poland, working in coopera¬ 
tion with the Polish Army that has been 
fighting in Italy, France, and on all 
battle fronts. Those 16 men were ar¬ 
rested. For what reason? It was 
claimed that they had a radio, and that 
they were communicating with London. 
They had a right to do that. They were 
a part of the Polish Government in Lon¬ 
don, and they kept in touch with their 
Government in London. The United 
States recognized that Government. If 
such arrests are going to be tolerated, I 
do not know where it will end. I think it 
is high time that our Government should 
Insist that we should have an Allied 
commission in Poland and in these other 
countries so that these men can have the 
protection of an Allied conunission. 
Moscow has no right to bring these 
people to trial. They are not Nazis. 
They have fought the Nazis for 6 long 
years with everything at their command. 
Of course, they are not Communists. 
Since when is this a crime? 

Ninety-nine percent of the people of 
Poland are not Communists. According 
to Moscow then, they should all be ar¬ 
rested and exterminated. 

In accordance with the Yalta agree¬ 
ment, these 16 Polish leaders were in¬ 
vited to confer with the Lublin group 
and the London group. Instead, they 
were kidnaped and arrested, and Mos¬ 
cow has defied London and Washington 
to do an 3 ^hing about her lawlessness. 

I have been preaching unity, friend¬ 
ship, and imderstanding between the 
United States and Russia and Poland 
and Russia, Every American wants it 
that way. It is regrettable that Moscow’s 
dealings with her neighbors are spread¬ 
ing gloom throughout the world. Mos¬ 
cow is making enemies when she should 
be making friends. Moscow is creating a 
gap between herself and the Anglo- 
Americans at a time when the greatest 
cooperation will be needed. 

Russia needs America badly. After the 
war she will need billions of dollars 
worth of materials to reconstruct her 
railroads, power plants, her industries, 
and to rebuild her cities and towns. She 
will need farm machinery and tools, 
Does she expect to have our cooperation 
by pur siffng her present policy? 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen¬ 
tleman from BiUchigan has expired. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield such time as he may de¬ 
sire to the gentleman from Louisiana 
[Mr. BrooxsI. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, I have 
taken this time in the course of this de¬ 
bate to talk upon the matter of the 
recent German atrocities. Nothing has 
shocked the people of America as much 


as the revelations of these wanton cruel¬ 
ties to those who were German prisoners 
during the course of this war. We had 
heard of these things; but until our 
armies actually drove into the heart of 
Germany and liberated the prison camps, 
we could not believe that the stories were 
true. 

Now we know the real truth. Never 
in all history have acts of such barbarity 
been visited upon captive peoples. Thou¬ 
sands upon thousands died of starvation; 
other thousands died of cruelties, and 
still others were mowed down by the 
machine gun. They were killed by in¬ 
furiated Nazi leaders, and their bodies 
have been permitted to fill the com¬ 
pounds and the enclosures by the thou¬ 
sands alongside of those who yet lived. 
A total absence of medical treatment at 
times has prevailed; and xmspcakable in¬ 
dignities have been visited upon those 
poor, defenseless peoples. 

Because these atrocities are worse than 
anything we could have dreamed, some of 
us want a permanent commission set up 
to record and tabulate these countless 
acts of bestial inhumanity. We think 
they should be put in permanent form; 
and should constitute an all-time black 
record of atrocities. This record should 
cover not only German but also Jap 
atrocities. While the German acts are 
fresh in our minds, we must not forget 
that the Japs have already been guilty 
of acts of savagery which will be a con¬ 
stant shame to the peoples of the Orient 
for a thousand years to come. 

These records, properly compiled and 
cataloged, should be permanently 
bound. They should be available this 
year, next year, and a thousand years 
from now. They should be available to 
the War Crimes Commission which 
meets in London, to the right-thinking 
Christian people all over the world and 
they should be available to historians 
who will again and again record in the 
annals of the past those despicable acts 
of bestial brutality which indelibly have 
blackened the name of everything Nazi. 

I think it is a very Important thing to 
make a permanent record of these atroci¬ 
ties; and for this purpose we should have 
a permanent War Atrocities Commission. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
all Members who have spoken may have 
the privilege of revising and extending 
their remar ks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I would say in answer to the 
gentleman from Michigan, obviously the 
United States, from press reports, is 
outraged at what has happened insofar 
as the 16 Polish captives are concerned. 

Mr. Speaker, Germany must never 
again be allowed to become militarily 
strong. Germany must never again be 
allowed to teach the ideology and bar¬ 
baric practices of the Nazi, 

Thj SPEAKER. The question is. Will 
the House suspend the rules and pass the 
recolution? 

. The question was taken, and, two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof, the 
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rules were suspended and the resolution 
was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

SXTBN8ION OF BBMARKS 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Speaker. I ask unanimous consent to ex¬ 
tend the re marks Z made today. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ken¬ 
tucky? 

There was no objection. 

SALABIBB OP POSTMASTBRS. OFFICERS. 

AND BMPLOTBOES OF THE POSTAL 

SERVZOB 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia, from the Com¬ 
mittee on Rules, submitted the following 
privileged resolution (H. Res. 246, Rept. 
No. 526) which was referred to the House 
calendar and ordered printed: 

Besolved, That Immediately upon the 
adoption of this resolution It shall be in 
order to move that the House resolve Itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill H. R. 8036 to reclassify the sala¬ 
ries of postmasters. oOcers. and employees 
of the Postal Service; to establish uniform 
procedures for computing compensation; and 
for other purposes. That, after general de¬ 
bate, which shall be confined to the bill and 
shall continue not to exceed 2 hours to be 
equally divided and controUed by the chair¬ 
man and the ranking minority member of 
the Committee on Post Office and Poet Roads, 
the bill shall be read for amendment under 
the 5-minute rule. At the conclusion of the 
reading of the bill for amendment the Com¬ 
mittee shall rise and report the same back 
to the House with such amendments as shall 
have been adopted and the previous question 
shall be considered as ordered on the bill 
and amendments thereto to final passage 
without intervening motion except one mo¬ 
tion to recommit. 

TO AMEND FEDERAL FARM LOAN ACT, 

EMEROENCY FARM MORTGAGE ACT, 

FEDERAL FARM MORTGAGE CORPORA¬ 
TION ACT. AND SERVICEBIEN’S READ¬ 
JUSTMENT ACT 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia, from the Com¬ 
mittee on Rules, submitted the following 
privileged resolution (H. Res. 247, Rept. 
No. 527) which was referred to the 
Rouse Calendar and ordered to be 
printed: 

Resolved. That Immediately upon the adop¬ 
tion of this resolution It shall be In order to 
move that the House resolve Itself Into the 
Committee of the Whole Rouse on the state 
of the Union for ^e oonslderatton of the 
bill (R. R. 2113) to amend the Federal Farm 
Lo a n Aet. the Emergency Farm Mortgage Act 
of 1983. the Federal Fann Mortgage Corpora¬ 
tion Act. the Bervloemenh Readjustment Act 
of 1944, and for other piupoees. That after 
general dehate, which ahaU be confined to 
the biU and ahall continue not to exceed 
1 hour to be equally divided and oontroUed 
by the ohatrman and the ranking minority 
member of the Oonunlttee on Agriculture, 
the bill Shan be read for amendment under 
the 5-minute rule. At the conclusion of 
the reading of the bUl for amendment the 
Committee ehau rise and report the same 
back to tile Rouse with auCh amendments as 
•haU have been adcgited and the previous 
qtieetton Chatl be considered ae ordered on 
the blU and amendments thereto to final 
passage without intervening motion except 
one motion to leconunlt. 


APPEAL FROM UOISION OF THE COURT 
OF CLAIMS 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia, from the Com¬ 
mittee on Rules, submitted the following 
resolution (H. Res. 248, Rept. No. 528) 
which was referred to the House Calen¬ 
dar and ordered to be printed: 

Besolved, That immediately upon the 
adoption of this resolution it shall be in 
order to move that the House resolve Itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 1370) to provide for an ap¬ 
peal to the Supreme Court of the United 
States from the decision of the Court of 
Claims In a suit instituted by George A. Car¬ 
den and Anderson T. Herd. That after gen¬ 
eral debate, which shall be confined to the 
blU and shaU continue not to exceed 1 hour 
to be equally divided and controlled by the 
chairman and the ranking minority member 
of the Committee on the Judiciary, the biU 
shall be read for amendment under the 
6-mlnute rule. At the conclusion of the 
reading of the bill for amendment the Com¬ 
mittee shall rise and report the same back 
to the House with such amendments as shaU 
have been adopted and the previous question 
shall be considered as ordered on the bill and 
amendments thereto to final passage without 
intervening motion except one motion to 
recommit. 

TO AMEND SECTION 201 <g) OF THE 
NATIONALTIT ACT OF 1940 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
by directon of the Committee on Rules, 
I call Up House Resolution 229 and ask 
for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol¬ 
lows: 

Resolved, That immediately upon the 
adoption of this resolution it shall be In 
order to move that the House resolve Itself 
Into the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 388) to amend section 
201 (g) of the Nationality Act of 1940 (64 
Stat. 1138-1139; 8 U. S. C. 601). That after 
general debate, which shall be confined to 
the bill and shall continue not to exceed 
1 hour to be equaUy divided and controlled 
by the chairman and the ranking minority 
member of the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization, the bill shaU be read 
for amendment under the 5-minute rule. 
At the conclusion of the reading of the blU 
for amendment, the Committee shall rise 
and report the same back to the House with 
such amendments as shall hove been adopted 
and the previous question shall be consid¬ 
ered BS ordered on the bill and amendments 
thereto to final passage without Intervening 
motion except one motion to recommit. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
this is a rule for the consideration of the 
bill H. R. 388, which makes a very slight 
change in the immigration laws. 

The bill was reported unanimously by 
the Committee on Immigration and Nat¬ 
uralization. I know of no objection to 
the bill. The purpose of it Is to shorten, 
to some extent, the time that a person 
born outside of the United States, one 
of whose parents is a dtlzen of the United 
States, may retain his citizenship. I 
should like to know if the minority desire 
that I yield any time? It is my purpose 
to move t he previo us question. 

Mr. BOCRSNSR. MJr. SpeedEer. there 
is no desire to take any time on the rule 
because the role provides adequate ds^ 
bate on the biU, 
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1 do, however, desire to ask unanimous 
consent that the gentleman from Minne¬ 
sota [Mr. PiTTiNOEBl may extend his 
own remarks in the Record and include 
therein some correspondence. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich¬ 
igan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I move the previous question on the reso¬ 
lution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The resol ution w as agreed to. 

Mr. DICK8TE1N. Mr. Speaker. I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 388) to amend section 
201 (g) of the NationaUty Act of 1940 
(54 Stat. 1138-1139; 8 U. 8. C. 601). 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the consid¬ 
eration of the biU (H. R. 388) with Mr. 
Mansfield of Montana in the chair. 

Tile Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read¬ 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Chairman. I 
yield myself 5 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from New York is recognized for 5 min¬ 
utes. _ 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Chairman, this 
bill deals with the children of the mem¬ 
bers of our armed forces. Under the Na¬ 
tionality Act of 1940 a citizen must 
have resided in the United States for 5 
years after bis sixteenth birthday in or¬ 
der to transmit citizenship to children 
borne by a noncitizen wife. We all know 
that our boys are being drafted at 18 and 
19 years of age. Many of them marry 
in the European theater of war and chil¬ 
dren are born of such marriages. These 
children under the existing law are aliens. 
H. R. 388 has been requested by the War 
and Justice Departments, to correct this 
situation, to amend the law so that a 
citizen can transmit citizenship to his 
children if he has resided in the United 
States for 5 years after his twelfth birth¬ 
day, instead of his sixteenth birthday. 

Thousands of children have been bom 
from the wedlock of American boys under 
21 years and foreign girls in European 
theaters of war who today are classified 
as aliens. On the other hand, a boy if 
over 21 years, of age can transmit citi¬ 
zenship to a child born to hinri under such 
circumstances. 

This bill passed the House in the last 
Congress but died in the Senate because 
of lack of time to get it through that 
body before the end of Congress. Other¬ 
wise it would have been enacted into law. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Chairman, there 
should not be any objection to the pas¬ 
sage of this bill H. R. 388, and there 
would not be if the membership of the 
House understood what the bill soii^rht 
to do. I shall try to make that as clear 
as 1 can to the membership of the House. 

Under present law, the child of a male 
citizen of the United States and an alien 
wife automatically becomes an American 
citizen, but there Is a provision of the 
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law which states that this male citizen 
of the United States must have lived in 
the United States 10 years, and 5 of these 
years must have been between the time 
when he was 16 and 21. Hundreds of 
thousands of our American boys have 
either volunteered or have been drafted 
before they were 21; therefore, they do 
not comply with the provision which says 
they must have lived here between the 
ages of 16 and 21. If they volunteered 
when they were 17 or were drafted when 
they were 18, 19. or 20, and are in the 
European theater of war and have be¬ 
come 21 years of age while there, and if 
they marry, a child of that marriage 
under present law would not be an Amer¬ 
ican citizen because the father had not 
complied with that restriction in the law 
which says he must have lived in the 
United States between the ages of 16 
and 21. 

All this bill does is to make the child 
of such a marriage a citizen of the United 
States automatically, even if the boy has 
not lived here from 16 years to 21 years. 
It waives that particular part of the pres¬ 
ent law and that restriction. That child, 
the result of a marriage between an 
American male citizen and an alien wife, 
will automatically become a citizen of 
the United States. 

Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Chairman. wiU the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MASON. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. SHAFER. Does not the gentle¬ 
man think this legislation would be im¬ 
proved and all doubt taken out of it if 
it were specified in the bill that the man 
had served in the armed forces during 
those 5 years? 

Mr. MASON. Such amendment is to 
be offered to the bill to further restrict 
and to provide that he must have served 
in the Army of the United States and 
have been honorably discharged. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MASON. I yield to the gentle¬ 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. This bill does 
not waive the 5-year period except for 
those in the armed services? 

Mr. MASON. That is right. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Will it waive 
the full 5-year period for those in the 
armed services? 

Mr. MASON. Yes. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Chairman, I 
have no further requests for time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read 
the bill for amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 201 (g) of 
the Nationality Act of 1940 (64 Btat. 1138- 
1189; 8 U. S. C. 601) he, and the same Is 
hereby, amended to read as foUows: **A person 
bom outside the United States and its out¬ 
lying possessions of parents one of whom is 
a dtlSBen of the United States who, ]nrior to 
the birth of such person, has resided in the 
United States or one of Its outlying pos¬ 
sessions for a period or periods totaling 6 
years subsequent to his twelfth birthday, the 
other being an alien: Provided, That in order 
to retain such citizenship the child must re¬ 
side in the United States or its outlying pos¬ 
sessions for a period or periods totaling 6 
yeara between the ages of 13 and 21 years; 
Podded further, That if the child has not 


taken up a residence in the United States or 
its outlying possessions by the time he 
reaches the age of 16 years, or if he resides 
abroad for such a time that It becomes im¬ 
possible for him to complete the 6 years’ resi¬ 
dence in the United States or its outlying 
possessions before reaching the age of 21 
years, his American citizenship shaU there¬ 
upon cease. 

’’The preceding provisos shall not apply to 
a child born abroad whose American parent 
is at the time of the child’s birth residing 
abroad solely or principally in the employ¬ 
ment of the Government of the United States 
or a bona fide American educational, scien¬ 
tific. philanthropic, religious, commercial, or 
financial organization, having its principal 
office or place of business in the United States, 
or an International agency of an official char¬ 
acter in which the United States participates, 
for which he receives a substantial compen¬ 
sation:”. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 
I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Rezs: Page 2. 
line 1. after the colon, following the word 
’’alien”, insert the following: ’’Provided, the 
foregoing provision of this subsection shall 
not apply where the citizen parent has served, 
is serving, or shall serve honorably in the 
armed forces of the United States during the 
period from December 7, 1941, and ending on 
the day proclaimed by the President as the 
date of termination of hostilities of the pres¬ 
ent war.” 

Mr. REES Of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 
if the membership present had listened 
to the distinguished gentleman from 
Illinois you will understand that this 
amendment simply restricts the provi¬ 
sion of this bill to and only to members 
who have served honorably in the armed 
forces. No one else is entitled to the 
privileges under this bill except that 
group. 

If there are any questions, I shall be 
glad to answer them. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I yield to the 
gentleman from Arizona. 

Mr. MURDOCK. As I understand, the 
gentleman’s amendment then would 
limit the provisions of the entire act only 
to those who had served in the armed 
forces and their dependents. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. This amend¬ 
ment simply broadens the rights pro¬ 
vided under present law only to the ex¬ 
tent that it applies to members of the 
armed forces from December 7,1941, un¬ 
til the termination of the war. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I certainly favor the 
amendment but I was trying to find out 
whether this amendment, if adopted, 
would make the entire bill apply only 
to those in the armed services. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. The gentleman 
is correct. 

Mr. SHAPER. Mr. Chairman, Will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I yield to the 
gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. SHAFER. Will this amendment 
strike out the proviso reading as fol¬ 
lows: 

The preceding provieos shaU not apply to 
a child bom abroad whose American parent 
la at the time of the chlld’e birth residing 
abroad solely or principally in the employ¬ 
ment of the Government of the United States 
or a bona fide American educational, scien- 
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tifle, philanthropic, religious, commercial, or 
financial organization, having its principal 
office or place of business in the United 
States, or an international agency of an offi¬ 
cial character in which the United States 
participates, for which he receives a sub¬ 
stantial compensation. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. May I say to 
the distinguished Member from Mich¬ 
igan that the provision referred to is a 
part of the law at the present time. We 
are not changing the present law with 
respect to that group of people. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Kansas. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Chairman. I move to strike out the last 
word, and ask unanimous consent that 
I may be permitted to proceed out of 
order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Chairman, I am one of those who have 
not been in on the various gossips and 
rumors reportedly coming out of the 
Committee on Military Affairs in the past 
few days in relation to War and Navy 
Department plans after VE-day. For 
that reason I am in no way a party to 
the argument over who let the cat out 
of the bag. However, I have always felt 
that a Member of the House has some 
privileges in knowing what is going on 
and deserves better treatment at the 
hands of a committee chairman than as 
though the Member were a child. Plans 
to be followed after VE-day that come 
out of these Departments are of great 
concern to this House. They are also 
of deep interest to the people we repre¬ 
sent back home. This hush-hush at¬ 
titude on the part of some people who 
happen to be on the “in” should stop. 

For that reason I am introducing at 
this time a privileged resolution direct¬ 
ing the Secretary of War and the Secre¬ 
tary of the Navy to transmit to the House 
of Representatives copies of all plans 
of their respective Departments for pro¬ 
viding free transportation home to per¬ 
sons in the armed forces returning to the 
United States on furlough after victory 
in Europe. 

Furlough transportation for our serv¬ 
ice men and women is an Issue which 
has been ducked by responsible author¬ 
ities for the past 8 or 4 years; ever since 
I have had my bill before the House. 
Little opportunity has been ifiven for 
debate on this subject. Little atten¬ 
tion has been paid by those respon¬ 
sible to the subject of transportation dur¬ 
ing furlough, which I have repeatedly 
asked be adopted as a policy of the War 
Department. 1 have maintained all 
along that It is not necessary for legisla¬ 
tion to be presented. If the Secretary 
of War or the Secretary of the Navy so 
desire, they can come out with a definite 
miUtary policy of furlough transporta¬ 
tion, just as they have in the case of 
proper medical attention for the people 
in the service. I have consistently kept 
at this issue, which I think should merit 
attention from the Committee on Mill- 
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tary Affairs and also the War and Navy 
Departments. 1 do not refer to trans¬ 
portation on the high seas; I am talking 
about carrying people from the port of 
entry or training camp to and from their 
homes. 

In spite of the Secretary of War, who 
has turned thumbs down on each bill I 
have introduced on this matter which has 
hung fire for three Congresses, I am sure 
that if it were instituted as a definite 
policy of the War Department it could 
be made to stick, and it would be found 
workable without any legislative action 
except an appropriation. 

Any Member of the Congress has the 
right to ask the Committee on Military 
Affairs for a definite report on the plans 
of the War Department in this respect. 
However, I have introduced this privi¬ 
leged resolution which will at least bring 
the matter to a head. I hope within the 
next 7 days favorable action on the 
part of the committee will be taken and 
some report given to this House so that 
every Member can have a copy of what is 
up the sleeve of the Seferetary of War 
and the Secretary of the Navy. 

I am not basing* any statement on 
rumor. It is my understanding some¬ 
thing is going around that after VE- 
day in Europe every man who is brought 
back to tlie United States is to have the 
opportunity to go back home for a few 
days. I think he ought to have that 
opportunity. If he happens to come 
within the boundaries of America, I 
think he should have a chance to have 
his way paid home. I do not see that 
it would make any difference to the com¬ 
mon carriers so long as they were guar¬ 
anteed the transportation the men 
should have. 

For that reason, Mr. Chairman. I am 
Introducing this privileged resolution 
now. I think any Member of the House 
should be able to obtain the Information 
he asks for on this subject, and I hope 
the Chairman will have a definite report 
before long. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Mansfield of Montana, the Chair¬ 
man of the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union, reported 
that that Committee having had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 388) to 
amend section 201 (g) of the Nationality 
Act of 1940 (54 Stat. 1138-1139; 8 U. S. C. 
601), pursuant to House Resolution 229, 
he reported the bill back to the House 
with an amendment adopted by the Com¬ 
mittee of th e Wh ole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

Ihe question is on the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the engrossment and third reading of the 
bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read 
the third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
ti^le. 


SXTSNBION OF REMARKS 

Mr. DE LACY asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include five articles from the 
Seattle Star, on the subject of Bretton 
Woods. 

Mr. QOSSETT asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Record and include an 
editorial. 

SPECIAL ORDERS 

The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from North 
Carolina LMr. Ervin] is recognized for 1 
hour. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. Speaker. I yield back 
the balance of my time. 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. Mr. 
Speaker, I have consulted with those 
Members who have special orders today. 
They have agreed that I may ask unani¬ 
mous consent to address the House for 5 
minutes at this time. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mon¬ 
tana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. AiANSFIELD of Montana. Mr. 
Speaker, I have been very disturbed and 
worried about the attacks being made in 
the press and over the radio against our 
Secretary of State, the Honorable Ed¬ 
ward R. Stettinius, both on the eve of the 
Ban Francisco Conference and since. 
These commentators and reporters, it 
seems to me, have come to consider 
themselves a^ policymakers in the affairs 
of our Government and they are very 
free in saying what should and should 
not be done. 

As an illustration, one well-known 
commentator wrote on April 17—5 days 
after President Roosevelt’s passing—that 
Mr. Stettinius should be removed as Sec¬ 
retary of State and that “it would seem 
to be advisable to make the change be¬ 
fore the San Francisco Conference rather 
than after it” and that the “foreign min¬ 
isters of Britain, Russia, China, and 
France ought to be enabled to confer offi¬ 
cially with the man who will actually be 
Secretary of State when they go back 
home.” Does not this commentator 
know that President Truman is perfect¬ 
ly capable of malting his own decisions 
concerning who shall make up his Cab¬ 
inet and that, when he desires advice, 
he is only too willing to ask it of quaU- 
fiod individuals? 

Some newspapers are also very angry 
at the admission of Argentina into the 
in ter-American fold and also because slie 
has been given a seat at San Francisco. 
These papers immediately attacked the 
fact that Argentina had been voted a seat 
at San Francisco without taking the time 
or the trouble to investigate what was 
behind the admission. It should be re¬ 
membered that the Argentine policy was 
not Stettinius—he has been Secretary 
for approximately 7 months—but his 
predecessor’s. The critics of Stettinius 
did not seem to realize that Argentina 
was readmitted on April 4, 1945, to the 
American family of nations because of 
the pressure of the other Latln-Amerl- 
can states who in the words of Sumner 
Welles '’disapproved our unilateral policy 
of coercion toward Argentina commenced 


in the autumn of 1943 and lasting until 
February 1945.” Are we going to pena¬ 
lize a people who. according to reports, 
have b^n sympathetic toward our cause 
just because they have Fa.scist leaders? 
If that is the case then we will have to 
reexamine our relations with a lot of 
other countries who would fall in that 
category even though, on the surface, 
they are on our side. If we are going 
to have real pan-Americanism in this 
hemisphere then I believe we must act as 
a unit and not unilaterally. 

Furthermore, the admission cf Argen¬ 
tina to the Conference was brought about 
because the other Latin-American na¬ 
tions desired it. We did not try to force 
our will on our neighbors but we treated 
them as equals and gave their desires 
the consideration they were entitled to. 

There are many things which happen 
at international conferences which go 
deeper than newspaper head lines and 
editorials would indicate. I feel that we, 
as a people, and newspapers, as purveyors 
of information, should be as fair and 
considerate as possible, and if we have 
qualms about certain decisions, that we 
try to go behind the head lines and as¬ 
certain the facts. 

We are too prone to call names when 
affairs are not conducted to suit us as 
individuals. We should remember that 
there are two sides to every story and the 
least we can do is not to become too 
opinionated but to be as fair and as im¬ 
partial as possible. No one benefits— 
least of all, our country—when a news¬ 
paper of national reputation goes out of 
its way to show its pique over a press 
conference, not conducted as it would 
like, by referring to the meeting as a 
“brush-off” and our State Department 
officials as “bush league” diplomats. 

There is a need, in these trying tines, 
for dignity, courtesy, and consideration, 
and I, for one. deplore the tactics which 
have been used to date against Mr. Stet¬ 
tinius and his handling of the Confer¬ 
ence. We should keep in mind that Mr. 
Stettinius has been Secretary of State 
for only 7 months; that he has shown 
great energy in trying to raise the stand¬ 
ards and the standing of the Slate De¬ 
partment; that he has been considerate 
and fair in his dealings with the press, 
the people, and with Congress; and that 
he has accepted criticisms in good spirit 
and has tried to do things which he 
thought best for the country. 

I do not know Secretary Stettinius very 
well but. as a member of the Foreign 
Affairs Committee, It was my privilege 
and duty to observe closely his work as 
Lend-Lease Administrator and as Sec¬ 
retary of State. I know I speak for all 
members of that great committee when 
I say that we were tremendously im¬ 
pressed with his energy, ability, and his 
desire to be helpful. There is nothing 
easy about Mr. Stettinius’ Job because he 
realizes the difficulty of his position a!id 
the stresses of these times. In my onin- 
ion, he will develop as he remains in office 
and I feel it is only fair that instead of 
snipjng at him we should gi^ c him every 
po^ble form of assistance. Ee is up 
against seasoned diplomats from many 
Iftnds and he, as President Truiuan's and 
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our representative, needs and is entitled 
to our confidence at this hour. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Speak¬ 
er, I ask unanimous consent that 1 may 
extend my own remarks at this point in 
the Record._ 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Gos¬ 
sett) . Is there objection to the request 
of the gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I want to commend the gentleman from 
Montana I Mr. Mansfield] for the ob¬ 
servations he has just made. 

Mr. Sfcettinius as the agent of this Gov¬ 
ernment for us, the people of this coun¬ 
try, is now engaged in the most import¬ 
ant diplomatic undertaking which has 
confronted this country since the Jay- 
Qrenville Treaty following the Revolu¬ 
tion. It is not only the most important 
since that time, but it is perhaps, all 
things considered, as complicated and 
difQcult as any nation in history has had 
to deal with. That is the job which Mr. 
Stettinius is engaged in. All things con¬ 
sidered, it is not improbable that the 
treaty, the preliminaries of which are 
now in progress, may prove to be the 
most important agreement ever entered 
into in the diplomatic history of the 
world. It is in such an undertaking as 
that that Mr. Stettinius. as head of our 
group of diplomats, is now engaged. He 
is engaged not in his own business in 
San Francisco; he is engaged in the Na¬ 
tion’s business, in our business, selected 
and commissioned to do this job by the 
then President of the United States, the 
Honorable Franklin Delano Roosevelt. 

At the conference table in San Fran¬ 
cisco there will be differences of opinion 
among the diplomatic representatives 
assembled there. The degree to which 
Mr. Stettinius can succeed In having our 
views Incorporated in what may be 
agreed to and in protecting our Interest, 
will depend in no small degree upon his 
support at home and the indications of 
public confidence and strength which are 
reflected by his people at home. There 
is nothing which is more indispensable 
to success of a diplomatic agent than 
the belief that he is strongly supported 
by his people. There is nothing which 
could do more to make him impotent in 
attending to the business to which he 
has been assigned than for the impres¬ 
sion to be created that he is not thus 
supported. 

Insofar as I have heard from any 
Member of Congress who has come in 
contact with Mr. Stettinius during his 
service in Washington, the opinion coin¬ 
cides with that which the gentleman 
from Montana [Mr. Mansfield] has just 
expressed when he said: 

X know I speak for all members of the 
Foreign Affairs Committee. We were tre¬ 
mendously Impressed with his earnestness, 
ability, and his desire to serve, 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. MANSFIMD of Montana asked 
and was given permission to revise and 
extend his rem arks. 

Mr. SHAFER asked and was given per¬ 
mission to extend his own remarks in 
the RxcoaD. 

Mr.COLE of Kansas asked and was 
given permission to extend his own re¬ 
marks in the Record and include a reso« 


lutlon from the board of commissioners 
of Topeka, Kans. 

Mr. REES of Kansas asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Record and include a newspaper 
article. 

AMENDMENT TO THE CONSTITUTION 

WITH RESPECT TO TREATY RATIFI¬ 
CATION 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House the gentle¬ 
man from Nqw Hampshire IMr. Mer¬ 
kow 1 is recognized for 25 minutes. 

Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and Include therein certain 
excerpts from editorials and letters in 
connection with the subject of treaty 
ratification. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New Hampshire? 

There was no objection. 

FUNDAMENTAL ISSUE 

Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, House 
Joint Resolution 60, proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relative to the making of 
treaties, which was debated on the floor 
last week and on which the House will 
vote this week, is beyond a doubt one of 
the most important measures ever to 
come before this body. The question 
briefly stated is this: “Shall the House 
vote to submit to the State legislatures 
an amendment which when ratified by 
three-fourths of these bodies will 
change the Constitution so that a m.a- 
jority of both Houses of Congress will 
be empowered to validate treaties?” We 
will vote on whether or not we wish to 
allow the people through their State 
legislatures to decide on this proposed 
change in the treaty-ratifying prcceduie 
of the Constitution. 

This question is most fundamental. It 
Is as important as the writing of the 
charter of the United Nations or any 
issue connected with winning and main¬ 
taining the peace. It is fundamental 
because it deals with the constitutional 
mechanism by which we approve or dis¬ 
approve of treaties. Let us be perfectly 
clear on this point. The charter of the 
United Nations or the proposals made by 
Senator Vandenberg or any other plans 
for building a peaceful world must have 
legislative approval. Under our system 
the charter of the United Nations and 
the treaties following must be ratified by 
two-thirds of the United States Senate. 
When the suggested amendment is 
finally written Into the Constitution 
treaties will be validated by a majority of 
both Houses of Congress. 

We can readily see that this is one 
of the most significant issues connected 
with winning the peace. We must de¬ 
cide on the type of constitutional ma¬ 
chinery by which we propose to conduct 
our relations with the nations of this 
world In the future. It Is imperative 
that we have constitutional procedure to 
facilitate our dealings with our neigh¬ 
bors in many highly controversial and 
divergent fields. The constitutional 
procedure by which we are to operate in 
foreign affairs goes to the very heart of 
the questions in connection with the 
construction of a decent postwar society. 


OPPORTrUNX TIMR 

It has been stated diiring the course 
of this debate that this is not a proper 
time to discuss this question. I can 
conceive of no more opportune time than 
the present moment. The war in Eu¬ 
rope is won; the war in the Pacific will, 
in my opinion, terminate in a much 
shorter period than many have formerly 
predicted. The great United Nations 
Conference in San Francisco is moving 
to a successful conclusion. The charter 
for the world organization will soon be 
written. People around the globe would 
nice to know what the United States 
actually proposes to do in the field of in¬ 
ternational cooperation after hostilities 
cease. It is well that we are debating 
the proposed amendment at this Junc¬ 
ture in world history. We should de¬ 
cide here and now on how we Intend to 
ratify treaties in the future, and decide 
whether or not we wish to set up the 
constitutional machinery necessary for 
the development of a foreign policy of 
expanding international cooperation. 

By acting favorably on the pending 
resolution, this House will Inform the 
world that we intend to assist in or¬ 
ganizing a peaceful society and that we 
actually propose to maintain our pres¬ 
ent position of leadership and to use this 
po5jitlon of leadership for the construc¬ 
tion of a lasting peace. By the adoption 
of this resolution and the subsequent 
ratification of the amendment by the 
States, we will inform all nations that we 
recognize the impossibility and the utter 
fatuity of trying to remain isolated and 
that in the conduct of foreign affairs we 
intend in the future to play a responsible 
part and a much more active part than 
in the past. 

THE PEOPLE WISH THE AMENDMENT 

I am convinced that the people v;ish 
the adoption of this amendment. It is 
my conviction that the people desire to 
change the Constitution so that a ma¬ 
jority of the entire Congress can validate 
treaties. Since I have been working for 
this reform I have received letters from 
all sections of the United States. An 
analysis of the communications sent to 
me on this subject shows that approxi¬ 
mately 90 percent of those who have 
taken the trouble to write favor the 
amendment. I am inserting in the 
Record a few excerpts from these letters. 

Inez Quinn, of Billings, Mont.: 

I heard your radio broadcast the other 
night on the constitutional amendment to 
change the ratification of treaties from two- 
thirds vote of the Senate to a majoriy of 
both Houses, and must say I heartily approve 
this amendment and hope you can m^e It 
become law—and fast. 

I have five baby nephews—who will be Just 
the right age to catch It in the next war— 
and I don’t want any mistake like they made 
last time staying out of the League of Na¬ 
tions. The United States had better get in 
there and get her shoulder to the wheel an d 
see that these wars don't happen. Every time 
I see a newsreel showing what the roboif 
bombs did to England, I wonder just what wt 
were doing over here with our heads stuck In 
the sand all that time Germany was doing 
all these things—and Hitler all along teUlng 
us he was doing them. 

Miss Almira L. Cheney, of Chicago^ 
m, wrote in reference to my broadcast 
of April 17 on treaty ratification: 
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You made It cryatal clear that this unrep- 
reaentatlve situation must cease. If it does 
not cease, we may well begin to talk about 
the dictatorship of the Senate. 

Miss Jeanne M. Ewing, of Cleveland, 
Ohio, wrote as follows: 

I heartily agree with your stand. It is un¬ 
thinkable that a small group of Senators 
should have the power to emperll the future 
well-being of this Nation and of the world 
as they did after the last war. Your 13 rea¬ 
sons for abolishing the two-thirds rule ere 
excellent and all-inclusive. 

Scott King, of Primghar, Iowa, wrote 
thus after my broadcast of April 17: 

I wish to thank you for your illuminating 
discussion of this evening upon a subject of 
momentous Importance to our country—and 
to every individual in it. Not one amend¬ 
ment to the Constitution so far enacted is 
so vital to our future well-being—or so neces¬ 
sary—as this act you sponsor. To mod¬ 
ernize and simplify the treaty-making power 
of our Qovernment will do much to hasten 
the establishment of a world peace—^politi¬ 
cally and economically. And the urgency for 
the earliest possible action is known to all 
who are familiar with "another minority 
group" in the Senate. • • • Thank you, 

Congressman Mekrow; and if you get this 
before the voters, there is little doubt about 
the result. 

Dr. Ernest M. Hopkins, president of 
Dartmouth College, stated to me in a 
letter on this subject: 

I have no hesitancy at all In asserting my 
complete approval and endorsement of the 
joint resolution which you Introduced into 
the House on January 3. and I am very happy 
to have the full copy of your speech of 
November 20. 1944, on this same subject. 

Sometimes I have thought that Congress 
and the administration were no clearer in 
their own minds as to the distinction be¬ 
tween treaties and Executive agieements than 
was the public at large. • • • However, 

far beyond this, I think that it la greatly to 
the public Interest to have the situation 
clariacd so that It may be much more easily 
understood, and, specifically, 1 think that a 
constitutional amendment making a ratifica¬ 
tion possible by a majority vote of both the 
House and of the Senate would be to the 
advantage of all world relations. 

On April 30 our colleague tha gentle¬ 
man from Texas, Congressman Gossett, 
and on May 1 our colleague the gentle¬ 
man from Illinois, Congressman Sabath, 
inserted a letter in the Record received 
from seven representative organizations 
strongly endorsing the measure. 

Mr. COLE of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MERROW. I yield to the gentle¬ 
man from Missouri. 

Mr. COLE of Missouri. I notice the let¬ 
ters which the gentleman just read, par¬ 
ticularly the first one, referred to a 
majority vote of both Houses. Does not 
the gentleman believe the general public 
thinks this resolution provides for rati¬ 
fication of treaties by a majority of the 
membership of both Houses rather than 
a scant majority which might in some in¬ 
stances be 110 in the House and 49 In the 
Senate? 

Mr, MERROW. I have no expression 
on that particular point. Borne of my 
correspondence refers to a simple ma¬ 
jority, As far as the conception of the 
public is concerned in reference to the 
majority of the duly elected Representa¬ 


tives, I cannot give the gentleman any¬ 
thing on that. 

Mr. COLE of Missouri. I have letters 
that came to my desk which refer to a 
ratification by a majority vote of both 
Houses. I believe the literature of the 
League of Women Voters, an organiza¬ 
tion supporting this movement very vig¬ 
orously, refers also to a majority vote of 
both Houses. 

Mr. MERROW. Two hundred and 
eighteen in the House and forty-nine in 
the Senate. 

Mr. COLE of Missouri. Under the res¬ 
olution as it now stands, in an instance 
where there is only a quorum of 218 
Members present, a treaty could be rati¬ 
fied by a vote of 110 in the House and 
on the other side of the Capitol by a vote 
of 25. 

Mr. MERROW. The gentleman is cor¬ 
rect. 

Mr. COLE of Missouri. Does the gen¬ 
tleman know whether or not the public 
realizes that is what this resolution pro¬ 
vides? 

Mr. MERROW. I am not certain, but I 
feel that the public is Insisting on a ma¬ 
jority vote in both Houses. 

Mr. COLE of Missouri. That would be 
218 in the House and 49 in the Senate? 

Mr. MERROW. If you consider a ma¬ 
jority of the duly elected Representatives, 
yes. I believe the public as they are 
thinking on this wish to put it on the 
same basis as the enactment of laws. 
The distinction that the gentleman has 
made is one that should be clearly set 
forth. The correspondence I have re¬ 
ceived on the subject indicates that the 
people would like to have a majority of 
both Houses act on treaties. In the 
speeches I have made I have not at¬ 
tempted to draw the distinction. I have 
asked for a majority of a quorum. 

Mr. SCHWABE of Missouri. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yeild? 

Mr. MERROW. I yield to the gentle¬ 
man from Missouri. 

Mr. SCHWABE of Missouri. Along 
that line, does the gentleman realize that 
had only a majority of the entire mem¬ 
bership of the Senate been necessary at 
the time of League of Nations proposi¬ 
tion was up for a vote in the Senate, the 
League of Nations would have passed? 
The vote was 49 in favor of the League 
and 35 opposed. Forty-nine would have 
been a majority of all the Members of 
the Senate. 

Mr. MERROW. I appreciate the gen¬ 
tleman’s contribution. This is an im¬ 
portant point to keep in mind. 

Mr. JONKMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr, MERROW. I yield to the gentle¬ 
man from Michigan, 

Mr. JONKMAN. May I ask the gentle¬ 
man who just interrogated the present 
speaker: That would also be true with 
the reservations? If they had passed 
the League of Nations bill with the 
reservations, would President Wilson 
have signed it with the reservations? 
Would he have signed the bill with the 
reservations? Have you not the same 
proposition here? 

Mr. MERROW. As long as the matter 
of reservations and amendments has 
been mentioned, may 1 say that reser¬ 
vations and amendments are added to 


treaties by a majority vote of the Sen¬ 
ate. In my opinion, a treaty may be 
so loaded with reservations and amend¬ 
ments tiiat it would not be acceptable to 
two-thirds and therefore finally be de¬ 
feated. 

If you are going to amend a treaty and 
make reservations by a majority, it would 
seem logical that the final document 
should be validated by a majority. 

Mr. JONKMAN. Along that line, is 
it not true that you are making parlia¬ 
mentary procedure twice as cumbersome 
as it is at the present time? In other 
words, under the proposed amendment 
only those treaties in which there is a 
difference of opinion between the execu¬ 
tive department and the Congress will it 
be necessary: is that not true? In other 
words, where there is agreement it will 
not make any difference whether you 
have a two-thirds vote or a majority 
vote? 

Mr. MERROW. Provided the Presi¬ 
dent has two-thirds of the Senate who 
are willing to go along with him. 

Mr. JONKMAN. Supposing that both 
Houses add on amendments and reser¬ 
vations and they are unacceptable to the 
President, then you would still have to 
pass it by two-thirds vote of each House, 
would you not? 

Mr. MERROW. Yes: if you are going 
to allow the President to veto treaty 
provisions, but I do not know whether 
that would be any more difficult than 
getting two-thirds of the Senate at the 
present time. 

Mr. JONKMAN. The gentleman does 
not think it would be more difficult to 
get two-thirds of each House than only 
one House? 

Mr. MERROW. It all depends on 
what the public wishes. Treaty ratifi¬ 
cation would be on the same basis then 
as the enactment of laws. 

Mr. JONKMAN. If the House and the 
Senate overrode the President’s veto, 
then you would be right where you were 
with the League of Nations. If the Pres¬ 
ident refused to go on, you still would 
not have any action; is that not true? 

Mr. MERROW. If the President had 
the power to veto treaties and you did not 
override, that is true. We can discuss the 
League of Nations from two different 
angles. Some say that Mr. Wilson was 
to blame for its defeat; some say it was 
the Senate. It depends on how you lock 
at it. The League of Nations had many 
reservations and amendments. There 
are those who feel that Mr. Wilson caused 
its defeat by instructing Democrats to 
vote against it. Yet, on the other hand, 
you can argue that those who put on the' 
reservations and amendments caused it 
to be defeated, because the final docu¬ 
ment was unacceptable. 

Mr. JONKMAN. As a final question, 
may I ask the gentleman this? Is it not 
true that the only thing you are accom¬ 
plishing by this amendment is to give llie 
House the privilege to pass on treatie s, 
and that you will not facilitate the mak¬ 
ing of treaties that is now occasioned by 
the two-thirds rule? 

Mr. MERROW. No; I do not think so. 
Wa will by the adoption of this amend¬ 
ment, give the House a voice in treating 
making. Thus you allow treaties to be 
placed on the same basis as the passage 
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of a statute and you facilitate the mak¬ 
ing of treaties. We would go Into the 
ipostwar period with the ability to do 
something constructive. As far as trea¬ 
ties are concerned* our action in my opin¬ 
ion has been mostly negative. We would 
accomplish more than giving the House 
a voice in treating making. We would 
facilitate the adoption of treaties by al¬ 
lowing the majority of both Houses to 
decide. _ 

Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker* will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MERROW. 1 yield to the gentle¬ 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. SHAFER. If this is to facilitate 
the making of treaties, and so forth* why 
did they adopt the two-thirds rule at the 
Dumbarton Oaks Conference? Can the 
gentleman explain that? 

Mr. MERROW. The gentleman may 
not agree to this explanation* but I think 
Dumbarton Oaks should be considered 
as a matter by itself. I do not think 
that because an extraordinary majority 
required in the Dumbarton Oaks pro¬ 
posals that this is any reason for con¬ 
tinuing a procedure which* over a period 
of years* has been shown to be outmoded 
and antiquated. 

Mr. SHAFER. It is true, is it not* if a 
majority vote would facilitate one action* 
it would facilitate another? 

Mr. MERROW. Not necessarily. 
That does not follow. It depends on 
whether or not the situations are analo¬ 
gous. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker* will the gentleman yield? 

Mr^ MERROW. I yield to the gentle¬ 
woman from Massachusetts. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Does 
not the gentleman feel that if the House 
approved a treaty it would carry a good 
deal of weight with the President? The 
House is much closer to the districts, to 
the people of the country* than are the 
Members of the Senate. 

Mr. MERROW. Yes; I think so. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. It 
is more the voice of the people. 

Mr. MERROW. It would piece a 
definite responsibility on the people. 
You would have direct responsibility as 
far as the people are concerned. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. It 
would be educational* then* in a way? 

Mr, MERROW. Yes; it would. 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker* will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MERROW. I yield to the gentle¬ 
man from Tezmessee. 

Mr. PRIEST. Just as I came Into the 
Chamber I understood that the colloquy 
at that time taking place between the 
distinguished gentleman from Michigan 
and the gentleman from New Hampshire 
had something to do with the question 
of the President vetoing a treaty that 
have been approved by the House 
and the Senate. We will say it might 
have been approved by a two-thirds vote 
if aohange had taken place making that 
In order. 

As X understand* there is no veto of a 
treaty. Tihe President takes the initia¬ 
tive as tMi Chief Executive in negotiating 
a treaty and then submits it for approval* 
but it doss hot follow the legislative pro¬ 
cedure fidm that point on. in other 


words* It might be approved, but there 
would be no veto insofar as the handling 
of the treaty is concerned. 

Mr. MERROW. I thank the gentle¬ 
man for his contribution. It might have 
been assumed that if we put treaty rati¬ 
fication on the same basis as statutory 
law the President could veto it* but that 
would necessitate an amendment* would 
it not? 

Mr. PRIEST. I would think so* be¬ 
cause the situation with reference to the 
statutory law there is not analogous at 
all. The President has his say on a treaty 
before It is submitted to the legislative 
body. The legislative body has its say 
and takes its position and its action on 
a law before it goes to the President. I 
do not believe the two situations are at 
all analogo us. 

Mr. SHAFER. In other words* the 
gentleman means to say there would 
simply be nonaction. 

Mr. PRIEST. Nonaction* perhaps. 

Mr. SHAFER. There would not be any 
concurrence* and you just would not get 
anywhere. 

Mr. PRIEST. Perhaps so, but there 
would not be a veto. 

Mr. FELLOWS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MERROW. I yield to the gentle- 
man f rom Maine. 

Mr. FELLOWS. I understood the gen¬ 
tleman to place a statute in the same 
category as a treaty. I do not under¬ 
stand that that is true. 

Mr. MERROW. Perhaps I should say 
this. I would place the making of a 
treaty on the same basis as the enact¬ 
ment of a Federal statute. That is my 
position. 

Mr. FELLOWS. I do not quite under¬ 
stand that* because they are not the same. 

Mr. MERROW. We enact laws by a 
majority of both Houses. I would vali¬ 
date treaties by a majority of both 
Houses. 

Mr. FELLOWS. But if the President 
vetoes a bill* then you pass it by a two- 
thirds vote. 

Mr. MERROW. That is right. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker* will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MERROW. I yield to the gentle¬ 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. RABAUT. Tbe last speaker said 
something about the President vetoing 
a treaty. If a treaty is changed* and 
that would be the reason for a veto, it 
would have to be agreed to by the other 
contracting party to the treaty or there 
would be no treaty. There would not be 
any occasion for the Fresidait to veto. 

Mr. FEIXOWS. That is What 1 am 
saying. You cannot say this Is the same 
kind of a procedure at aU. The treaty 
is the supreme law of the land. I say 
you cannot use that analogy. It la not 
the same as the passage of a statute In 
any sense of the word. 

Mr. RABAUT. The gentleman is 
right. 

Mr. FELLOWS. If the statute is not 
liked* it can be repealed. If a trdaty is 
entered into, who is going for a moment 
to think of our body iWPeaUntf or 
abrogating a treaty, even though the Su¬ 
preme Court has pexham said you could 
do that? 


Mr. RABAUT. If it is changed* it has 
to be agreed to by the other contracting 
party. 

Mr. MERROW. May 1 say in connec¬ 
tion with the passage of Federal statutes 
the Supreme Court has held that a Fedr 
eral statute abrogating any part of a 
treaty overrules the treaty. Of course, 
if a Federal statute destroys any inter- 
natiomd obligation we get into dtflicultles 
internationally. But as far as the provi¬ 
sions of a treaty are concerned* If we 
pass by a majority of both Houses an 
act that would abrogate parts of that 
treaty* that statute takes precedence over 
the treaty. 

Mr. SCHWABS of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker* will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MERROW. I yield to the gentle¬ 
man from Missouri. 

Mr. SCHWABE of Missouri. Speaking 
of the apparent difference between a reg¬ 
ular congressional enactment and a 
treaty* it seems to me we have overlooked 
one (t the greatest differences from a 
practical standpoint. This country is the 
only great Nation that has a two-thirds 
vote requirement for the ratification of 
treaties. 

Mr. MERROW. May I add that only 
Guatemala and Liberia are the only coun¬ 
tries that have seen fit to follow that 
provision of our Constitution. 

Mr. SCHWABE of Missouri. Is it not 
also true that this Nation is unique in 
that it is the only great power that has 
a two-party system of government? 
When we pass a law In this body and the 
Senate* and it is passed by, say* 51 per¬ 
cent of the votes* it is easy enough for 
the Administration to get that bill 
through because perhaps 55 or 60 per¬ 
cent of the Members are of the same party 
as the President. However, in a few 
years from now there might be an admin¬ 
istration of a different political com¬ 
plexion. We could easily adjust our¬ 
selves to the shift in sentiment if it were 
a regular congressional enactment be¬ 
cause that would have to do only with the 
people in this country. In the case of 
a treaty where another nation is Involved, 
it seems to me if we only require a simple 
majority of those present to ratify a 
treaty* we have in a sense denied the mi¬ 
nority of their rights because a treaty 
lasts for a much longer period of time 
than the average regular congressional 
enactment. It seems to me there is a vast 
difference. I am just as Interested In 
guarding against ill-advised and too 
quickly considered treaties or contracts 
with other nations as I am with regard 
to streamlining treaty-making. To me, 
it is a bit repulsive to think of stream¬ 
lining the treaty-making machinery of 
a deliberative body. 

Mr. MERROW. The President takes 
the initiative in foreign affairs and the 
President and his party ate responsible. 
Rarely does a President have two-thirds 
of the Senate in his own party. So far as 
I personally am concerned* I would like 
to have the President, whether he be a 
Republican or a Democrat, and party 
he has with him in this Congress be re¬ 
sponsible for. decisions in international 
affairs. Z would not be distuibed if the 
President and his party with a majorli^ 
here in this House iuu} with a majority 
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In the Sehate, had the power to ratify 
treaties. 

Mr. 6CHWABE of Missouri. But the 
essence of our form of government is that 
we do protect minorities. This is a re-* 
publican form of government. Treaties 
last so much longer and have to do with 
other nations as well as our own. and it 
seems to me it is necessary to have an 
overwhelming majority of the represen¬ 
tatives of the people favor a resolution 
when it conies to the matter of treaty 
making. 

Mr. MEHHOW. I agree with the gen¬ 
tleman in that respect 100 percent. But 
1 am of the opinion that a majority of 
the House and the Senate would better 
reflect public opinion than one-third of 
the Senate or even two-thirds of the 
Senate. 

Mr. TOLAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MERROW. I yield. 

Mr. TOLAN. I think the gentleman 
has been very generous in yielding. May 
I make one observation? Of course, the 
framers of the Constitution wisely knew 
that there would be changed conditions 
and thus they provided for amendments. 
Article V of the Constitution says before 
any amendment can be submitted to the 
legislatures two-thirds of the House has 
to vote on it and consent to it as well os 
the Senate. This is the point I want to 
make: Can you conceive of any amend¬ 
ment to the Constitution any more im¬ 
portant than the ratification of this 
peace treaty after this most terrible war? 
And, further, the next war would prob¬ 
ably mean the doom of civilization. Do 
you not think it is just as important for 
us to have something to say about that 
treaty ratification? 

Mr. MERROW. That Is my opinion. 
I conceive of no amendment any more 
important. 1 do not think there has 
been one in the past or that there will 
be one in the future of greater signifi¬ 
cance. Furthermore, I think this is the 
most opportune time to debate the issue. 
I believe regardless of how we feel we 
should present this to the people for a 
decision. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr^ Speaker, will the gen¬ 
tleman >teld? 

Mr. MERROW. I am glad to yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr, LEWIS. With reference to the ob¬ 
servation of the gentleman from New 
York, may I ask whether the gentleman 
believes that whatever we do here toward 
amending the Constitution will become 
effective before we have to ratify what¬ 
ever is done at San Francisco? Per¬ 
sonally, I doubt if what we are doing here 
will have any effect whatsoever on the 
ratification of that treaty. I am thor¬ 
oughly in accord with the gentleman’s 
position, but I believe we ought not to 
be misled into thinking that whatever 
we do here is going to have any effect 
whatsoever on the ratification of the San 
Francisco Treaty. 

Mr. MERROW. I am glad the gentle¬ 
man has made that point. I will dis¬ 
cuss thia at some length in the remarks 
which are to fbUow. The argument that 
the proposed amendment cannot be 
acted on in time to have any bearing on 
the dmrter written at San Francisco is 
xcr-*-a7i 


not an argument for not passing the 
measure we are discussing. Further¬ 
more, if we were willing to act, this House 
could submit this amendment by passing 
this resolution tomorrow. If the Senate 
were willing to act, it could pass the reso¬ 
lution within a week, and the State leg-* 
Islatures would have the question before 
them within 2 weeks. 1 am convinced 
that the New Hampshire State Legisla¬ 
ture would validate the amendment at 
once if it were before dhem for consid¬ 
eration. 

Mr. LEWIS. Pursuing the matter just 
a little further, most of the State legisla¬ 
tures that have been in session this year 
have either adjourned or are on the point 
of adjournment. The Legislature of my 
own State at Columbus, Ohio, is about to 
adjourn. I do not believe anything we 
do here can be submitted under 2 years 
to the Legislature of Ohio, unless that 
legislature should be called in special 
session for the purpose. 

Mr. MERROW. Does the gentleman 
admit, that if we would heed the voice of 
the people and actually wanted to pre¬ 
sent this to the people, that the Congress 
cculd do It in a very short time? 

Mr. LEWIS. By calling special ses¬ 
sions of the State legislatures, yes. 

Mr. MERROW. Yes. This Congress 
could present it at once If it wished to. 
We could present it this week. 

Mr. LEWIS. You mean to the legis¬ 
latures? 

Mr. MERROW. To the legislatures, 
yes. Then the legislatures could be 
called into special sessions. 

Mr. LEWIS. But what I am interested 
in is that it raises the stature of the 
House equal to the stature of the United 
States Senate. I cannot see why any 
man who is a Member of this House 
would not be willing to trust the mem¬ 
bership of this House equally as he would 
trust the membership of the Senate of 
the United States. That is nothing to 
the derogation of the Senate of the 
United States. We all know there are 
Members of this House who have been 
Members of the United States Senate. 
Many of the present Members of the 
United States Senate have previously 
been Members of this House. 

Mr. BREHM. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MERROW. I yield. 

Mr. BREHM. You mean trust the 
House on a two-thirds majority? We do 
not trust the Senate with but a bare ma¬ 
jority on treaties. 

Mr. LEWIS. Of course, I cannot see 
the purpose of the two-thirds majority 
myself. 

Mr. MERROW. I think it would be in¬ 
finitely better, if we cannot have the 
House involved, to have a majority of 
the Senate. 

Mr. BREHM. I appreciate the sincer¬ 
ity and the earnestness of the gentle¬ 
man from New Hampshire [Mr. Mu- 
Rowl. He has presented some sound 
arguments in favor of this proposition. 
The other day the gentleman from Mis¬ 
souri [Mr. SCHWAB!}, made a point which 
stands out in my mind as one of the 
most pertinent points made In this en¬ 
tire debate, wherein he said, *’Now you 
folks are complaining that g minority 


in the Senate can block treaties. Is it 
any more dangerous to have a one-third 
minority block passage of a treaty than 
it is to have bare majority of one ratify a 
treaty and perhaps commit us to things 
away beyond our power to fulfill”? I 
think that is a good point. 

Mr. MERROW. If we had a bare 
majority of duly elected Representatives, 
you might have a situation where one 
person would decide. If you have ma¬ 
jority rule you often have that condition 
arising. I refer to the extension of the 
Selective Service and Training Act back 
in 1941, when the vote was 203 to 202. 
A majority of one person made possible 
the passage of that important act. 

Mr. LEWIS. Will the gentleman yield 
further? 

Mr. MERROW. I yield. 

Mr. LEWIS. Just pursuing this mat¬ 
ter a little further, is the gentleman will¬ 
ing to accept the amendment suggested 
by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
ScHWABE] , to require ratification of treat¬ 
ies by a majority of those elected to 
both Houses of Congress and not by a 
mere majority of a quorum? 

Mr. MERROW. I prefer the resolu¬ 
tion a.s it is, but I think that is a fair 
compromise. 1 think it is infinitely bet¬ 
ter than the present system. It would 
do two things. First, the House would 
have a voice in treaty making, and sec¬ 
ond, it would prevent a minority of the 
Senate blocking treaties. It would give 
better representation as far as the peo¬ 
ple are concerned. The amendment 
suggested by the gentleman and others, 
is infinitely better than the plan we have 
at the present time. 

Mr. LEWIS. I agree and I hope the 
suggestion of the gentleman from Mis¬ 
souri [Mr. ScHWABE], if it is offered in 
the form of an amendment, will be ac¬ 
cepted. 

Mr. MERROW. I thank the gentle¬ 
man. _ 

Mr. BREHM. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MERROW. I yield. 

Mr. BREHM. I believe the 2 days* 
debate on this resolution has done one 
thing for this House which has been very 
salutary. It has brought out a degree of 
statesmanship which in my humble opin¬ 
ion has been lacking in so much of the 
discussion that goes on in the well of the 
House. I can recall several bills, for 
instance, the soldiers’-vote bill, the so- 
called work-or-fight bill, the nurses’- 
draft bill, and so forth, those bills did not 
present any statesmanship, so it has been 
proved that statesmanship does exist, 
and I think it has come to the front inso¬ 
far as action on this legislation is 
concerned. 

I am very sincere when I say I do not 
think anything will ever come of this 
resolution, but It has proved that states¬ 
manship does exist in this body, and, 
therefore, it was good that it was con¬ 
sidered, for that reason if for no other. 

Mr. MERROW. I appreciate the gen¬ 
tleman’s statement. I cannot agree that 
tWs will never amount to anything. 
Perhaps this is just the beginning of a 
long (fight. It may take 10 or 15 years, 
but the people, in my opinion, will insist 
that we change the present system. 
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Does the frentleman from Iowa still 
wish me to yield? 

Mr. QWYNNE of Iowa. I believe the 
gentleman answered what I had in mind* 
but what has the gentleman to say about 
the amendment which would require a 
two-thirds vote of both Houses? 

Mr. MERROW. 1 would be definitely 
opposed to that. Such a requirement 
would make it much more difficult to 
ratify a treaty. There would have to be 
two-thirds of the House as well as two- 
thirds of the Senate in favor of it; you 
would just make it that much more diffi¬ 
cult. I would be opposed to that. 

Mr. QWYNNE of Iowa. Mr. Speaker* 
will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr.MERROW. I yield. 

Mr. QWYNNE of Iowa. What does 
the gentleman think of the two-thirds 
requirement for amending the Consti¬ 
tution? 

Mr. MERROW. I am inclined to think 
that the other two-thirds provisions 
should be debated and decided on the 
merits of each individual case. It is en¬ 
tirely possible that we should make other 
changes in the Constitution. 

Mr. QWYNNE of Iowa. What does 
the gentleman think of the two-thirds 
provisions in the Dumbarton Oaks Pro¬ 
posal? They require at two-thirds ma¬ 
jority on a number of questions. 

Mr. MERROW. Yes; in that case the 
representatives from the nations are act¬ 
ing as representatives of sovereign states, 
whereas in the matter of treaty ratifica¬ 
tion the Senators are voting not as the 
representatives of sovereign states. I 
say again that in my own thinking con¬ 
cerning the Dumbarton Oaks Proposals 
the provisions have not much bearing on 
this particular proposition we are 
discussing. 

As time goes on 1 would expect that 
the charter of the United Nations might 
have to be amended to meet changing 
conditions. 

Idr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MERROW. I yield. 

Mr. PRIEST. I hesitate to impose on 
the gentleman’s time any further, but in 
line with the question aSked by the dis¬ 
tinguished gentleman from Iowa and the 
answer given by the gentleman from New 
Hampshire, It seems to me that that goes 
to the very bedrock of the whole back¬ 
ground of the question now before us. 
If we agree that the two-^rds provi¬ 
sion in the Dumbarton Oaks charter is a 
logical one. and use it as an analogy to 
the present situation. tUlen we agree to¬ 
day that we ratify treaties by States 
rather thanby the peopta of the United 
Ctotea Under the articles ftf eonfedera- 
tii^ they voted by States; each State had 
vote, and it took nine votes to do 

S iny things that we do now in Congress 
atnmjorlty. Itseems tomethattf we 
Oaks as an ilii|gtrat|on 
apeadasltat tbesame time that today we 
rapty treatiaB by states rather than by 
thA JM^o’s reprosentatives. I believe 
thaba^iii no aetiial basis of compadson 

|ir;|WptoOW* I appreciate tbe gen- 
tlenhigfComment* i «n glad to see 

so miiblnltinat Ih ques¬ 

tion. X hepa w iiMkiber will have amr 
hesitancy in taking ibe to yield IThe has 


anything to say. This probably Is the 
most vital issue we will be called upon 
to decide in many months. ItshotOdbe 
decided most carefully. 

Some time ago I placed in the RacoRO 
a resolution from the American Federa¬ 
tion of Women’s C^ubs in approval of the 
amendment under discussion. On April 
28.1845. Congressman RAmr. of Toledo, 
Inserted in the Riooim a resolution 
adopted by the Tc^o Bar Association In 
favor of majorlt^rule in treaty making. 

1 mention the letters and the resolutions 
to emphasise how strongly public opinion 
endorses this action. 

Many outstanding newspapers through 
their editorial columns have voiced ap¬ 
proval of immediate action by Congress 
in submitting the treaty amendment to 
Uie States. The New York Times as re¬ 
cently as May 3 used these ,words: 

The historical reasons for adopting the 
preeent constitutional system of treaty ap¬ 
proval have long ceased to exist. The pres¬ 
ent provision tor treaty approval la both un¬ 
democratic and Illogical. It la undemo¬ 
cratic because it permits a minority to block 
a majority In the making of peace. It is 
illogical because it permits a simple majority 
of the House and Senate to make war. while 
it requires two-thirds of tbe Senate to make 
peace. So tar aa tbe Senate Is concerned, it 
is harder to make peace than to make war. 

The Washington Post in an editorial 
on the same day employed the following 
sentences: 

The greatest danger to the Nation nowa¬ 
days teems to arise, moreover, not from inept 
treaties but from a failure to exercise this 
vast power constructively In the cause of 
world peace. The inescapable fact is that 
tbe United States will not be able to take its 
rightful place in the organisation to keep 
the peace now being set up at San Francisco 
unless It can exercise the treaty power free 
from a minority veto. 

The Free Press of Detroit* Mich.* on 
November 27. 1944, stated: 

Logie and sense support an end to the 
two-tbirds Senate treaty rule. A simple 
majority of both Houses is sufficient to de- 
^are war. It is the democratic way that 
the same device be used to bring wars to a 
close, tt la sound statetmanabip to permit 
the lower Bouse to share In this power. Its 
membership, standing for reeleotloa every 

2 years, is dossr gnd more susceptible to 
popular aenttment than the Senate. As it 
is now. 33 Senators esA block what might 
he the clear wiaftts of the other 408 Mem¬ 
bers of Congress and tihs overwhdmlng wish 
of the whole peo]de. Instead of the time 
being unpropitiouB for a constitutional 
amendment, it may well be that the time 
was never more pi^Uous. Ctrtalnly. With 
all the indnity of Intsniattosisl agreements 
that eventuallly will bs suhadttsd for sanc¬ 
tion or rejection, the used for a more demo¬ 
cratic instrument was never mors evident. 

An editorial from the Sun* Odcago*Iil.* 
of December 3.1944: 

It is impossible to make out a OMt <m the 
basis of democracy at effieieney Id tbe dob- 
duct of our foreign affairs fdr the cttMditii- 
tionai provision which requiras a tWdHdiibdt 
Senate majority for tbe tattAcation at 
traatlea. 

atrongset public support* aeoarffingly, 
Sbottld go to tbe resQlutloii tn^Haknouely 
adopted Igit week by a Bourn iweiary etd»- 
oommlttee tor inihmiesioa M a abdetitubb^ 
amendment on thie vital mit^ 46 tbe Stew. 

The proposed amendment would provide 
for treaty ratlffcatloa by maj^ty ef 
both Botieee of Oongrew preeent and v6t« 


ing. Until lucb an amendment te adopted* 
tbe American people will be gravely handi¬ 
capped in building tbe peace. Wc may be 
able to enter the fertheoming world crganl- 
aatlon on an adequate baele without it, but 
entedng the organisation will by no means 
end the need for en Amerleen treaty-making 
system that frees tbe majority of our people 
from tbe **verbotens'* of e minority. 

From the Post-Star of Ojens Falls, 
N. Y.* of November 18. 1944: 

The real issue at stake is that America has 
elected to be governed by the will of the ma¬ 
jority and this principle should extend to 
all things, Including treaty making, in this 
matter tbe Constitution clearly violates Its 
own precepts. The Constitution belongs to 
the people. It is theirs to change if they see 
At. No excuse Is sufficient to justify denying 
them that right and the Oongreas should give 
them the opportunity to voice their opinion 
^by putting the amendment before the 
"states. 

From the Times-Dispatoh of Rich¬ 
mond* Va.. of January 2, 1945: 

The oonstltutlonal provision requiring 
ratification by two-tblrde of tbe Senators 
has been a stumbling Mock in the way of 
sensible international arrangements almost 
throughout our history. It was adopted 
when there were only 13 States, and the 20 
Senators representing them were thought of 
aa a sort of privy council which would advise 
with the President on foreign affairs. Mat¬ 
ters have tmned out very differently, with 
the result that it has become almoet impos- 
■ible to secure ratification of any far- 
reaching treaty. 

This notorious fact has been bitterly de¬ 
plored by many of our ablest statesmen, in¬ 
cluding the Republican, John Hay, one cf 
mur meat distinguished Secretaries of State. 
They have pointed out that even when popu¬ 
lar sentiment for a treaty is overwhelming, 
there is no assurance whatever that two- 
thirds of tbe Senate will back it. Special in¬ 
terests of one sort or another have almost 
• invariably been able to stir up opposition 
from at least one-third of the Senators. A 
majority of both branches can declare war. 
but for no good reason at all, it takes two- 
thirds of the Senate to declare peace. How 
much longer are we going to put up with this 
absurd state of affairs? 

From tbe Star Journal of Minneapolis* 
Minn.* of November 17.1944: 

The United States treaty-making ma¬ 
chinery once again is under scrutiny as the 
day approaches for determining American 
participation in a world organisation for 
peace. 

While tbe United States failure to join the 
League of Nations was not the sole cause of 
the League*! faUure-*lt is doubtful that it 
was even one of the major causes—tbs fact 
remains that a small Senate minority kept 
us from joining in that effort to avoid an¬ 
other war. Tbs fact that we are new fight¬ 
ing again provss that we cannot escape being 
enmeshed in world conflicts merely by stay¬ 
ing out of a issgue. By staying out we do 
not help; at bast we can refraifi from hin¬ 
dering. 

Faced again with the poasttAUty that a 
minority may block the peaciMiii wiU Of tbe 
majority, some of tm more progrenive 
thinkers are uxfing a modlfloatkm of tbe 
Senate’s treaty-making powers to do away 
with tbe necessity for a two-tbirds vote on 
ratification. ^ 

Outetafiding leadm of ofdoloii 
have been uigiiigtlilanlof^ Zba ititt- 
ment on tbe aiffileot Ut* 
ray Butter^ al Cetadltd* bisd lok 
lowing wordat ^ 

Thera le out Impottaiid th# 

people of the Uffited Statea gMuffi make Is 
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their Conetitutlon without delay. Trestiee 
Bhould be ratified ai atatutee are enacted, by 
a majority vote in each of the two Houaea 
of Oongreaa. There ia no more important 
queation than thia before/he country at the 
preaent moment. To effect thia vitally im¬ 
portant change, the pending amendment to 
the B'ederal Oonatitution ahould be adopted 
by the people without delay. Otherwise, no 
can foretell what damage may be done to 
the public welfare, both national and inter¬ 
national. 

When hearings were held before the 
Judiciary Committee on this question the 
witnesses who spoke were practically 
unanimous in the belief that this change 
should be made. You are familiar with 
the hearings conducted by the Judiciary 
Committee and know that the leaders of 
public opinion who appeared on the pro¬ 
posed amendment urged strongly imme¬ 
diate action upon this much needed re¬ 
form. 

It has been my privilege to address 
various audiences on the subject of treaty 
ratification. Last January 1 spoke be¬ 
fore the Foreign Policy Association in 
Philadelphia. The reaction of that au¬ 
dience was overwhelmingly in favor of 
doing away with the two-thirds rule. 
Last Friday evening 1 addressed the 
Men's Club of the First Congregational 
Church in the city of Toledo, Ohio. The 
issue was discussed freely. Not one 
voice was raised in opposition to the 
amendment. The Legislature of New 
Hampshire—in this connection may I 
say that with a house of approximately 
400 members, my State holds the distinc¬ 
tion of possessing the large State legis¬ 
lature in the country—adopted unani¬ 
mously a resolution requesting that Con¬ 
gress present the proposed amendment 
to the States. The legislature in ihe 
“Granite State" would welcome the op¬ 
portunity to be the first to ratify this 
proposed change in the Constitution. 

The American Institute of Public 
Opinion under the direction of Dr. 
George Gallup has conducted three polls 
on this question. The results of the first 
were released on October 13. 1943; of 
the second. May 17, 1944, and the third, 
January 7, 1945. On January 6, 1945, 
Dr. Gallup stated: 

Majority public opinion in the Unitefi 
Btatea is ready to accept a major reform In 
the method of ratifying peace treaties, Judg¬ 
ing by the evidence of a survey Just completed 
by the institute. 

The opinion is shown in response to the 
following question: “Whefi the war is over, it 
will be necessary for the Allies to decide on 
peace terms for the Axis. Which one of these 
three ways would you. personaUy, favor as the 
best way to have peace treaties approved after 
the war?” 

The three alternatives given the voters 
were approval by the President only, approval 
by the President and a majority of the whole 
Oongrese, or approval by the President and 
two-thirds of the Senate, which is the present 
method. 

The trend of opinion follows: 
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Fmldwt only. 
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I wish to emphasize that In the poll of 
October 1943, 64 percent of the people 
favored the proposed amendment, as 
against 25 percent for the two-thirds 
rule—over two to one. In the poll of May 
1944, 60 percent favored the proposed 
amendment, as against 19 percent for the 
two-thirds rule—over three to one. In 
the poll of January 8, 1945, 58 percent 
favored the proposed amendment as 
against 22 percent for the two-thirds 
rule—over two to one. From these fig¬ 
ures it is perfectly clear that only a small 
minority of our people favor the two- 
thirds rule. I will go as far as to predict 
that when this question is clearly pre¬ 
sented to the entire citizenry of the coun¬ 
try the percentage of people in favor of 
the proposed change to allow both Houses 
of Congress to ratify treaties by majority 
vote will be overwhelming. It is my 
studied opinion that If the Congress re¬ 
fuses to give the people of this country 
an opportunity to pass upon this amend¬ 
ment through their State legislatures we 
will be defying the wishes of those we 
represent and we will be held to strict 
accountability for our action. 

NOT IN TIMS FOB SAN FBANCISCO 

It has been repeatedly stated during 
the past week that no matter what we do 
on this resolution the Constitution can¬ 
not be amended in time to have any bear¬ 
ing upon the ratification of the charter 
of the United Nations which will come 
from the Conference at San Francisco. 
It appears to me that this argument is 
advanced by the opponents to the reform 
who wish to secure as much delay as pos¬ 
sible. If the Congress has no desire to 
block action by the public, if the Con¬ 
gress is perfectly willing to give the peo¬ 
ple an opportunity to act, this is what 
would happen. The House would vote 
overwhelmingly for the measure under 
discussion. The Senate would take it up 
Immediately, and within a few days vote 
to submit the amendment to the State 
legislatures. Yes; if the Congress would 
heed the voice of the public, this matter 
would be before the State legislatures 
within a week, and were this done, I feel 
certain that the people would write the 
amendment into the Constitution within 
a few months. Let us not use the state¬ 
ment that we cannot effect this change 
in time for San Francisco just as a reason 
for excusing an unwillingness to pass the 
measure. 

Even though we admit, for the sake of 
argument, that the proposed amend¬ 
ment cannot become a part of the Con¬ 
stitution in time to have effect on the 
charter of the United Nations, this is no 
argument for retaining the two-thirds 
rule. Many treaties and agreements 
implementing and supplementing the 
charter of the United Nations must be 
agreed upon if we are to have permanent 
peace. During the n^ two decades we 
will be called upon to validate many 
treaties in the development of a foreign 
policy designed to preserve the peace. 
The charter of the United Nations will 
be but a beginning. We must change 
our constitutional xnat^hinery for the ap¬ 
proval of treaties If we are to erect on 
the charter of the United Nations a 
structure of international security and 
peace. 


TBXATISS or THE rUTUBS 

It Is impossible to predict whether 
particular international agreements in 
the future will take a form which can 
be appropriately handled by executive 
agreement or whether treaty action will 
be required. However, various subjects 
will may be dealt with in International 
agreements and which may require 
treaty action can be indicated. A par¬ 
tial list is as follows: 

I. Treaties of establishment which concern 
the rights of nationals, ^ corporations, and 
other associations in one country to live in 
and perform other activities in another 
country. 

а. Treaties of commerce and navigation 
dealing with the rights of the nationals of 
one country to carry on trade and other 
activities with those of another country. 

8. The Civil Aviation Convention now be¬ 
fore the Senate for ratification as a treaty, 
and future treaties with respect to civil avia¬ 
tion which may arise out of this convention. 

4. In the field of shipping, there may be 
treaties concerning: 

(a) safety of life at sea; 

(b) load line. The present treaties on 
this subject have been suspended during the 
war and may require revision and renegotia¬ 
tion in the light of the situation after the 
war. 

(c) Other shipping matters. 

б. The International Labor Office may pro¬ 
pose treaties In the field of labor. 

6. With respect to telecommunications, ex¬ 
isting treaties may have to be revised and 
new ones made in view of advances in the 
art, as well as changes brought about by 
the war. 

7. There may be treaties proposed which 
deal with education. 

8. Treaties of extradition. 

9. Treaties relating to traffic in narcotic 
drugs. 

10. Exchange of publications. 

II. Possible future actions with respect to 
freedom of the press and other forms of com¬ 
munication. 

12. Fisheries and whaling. 

13. Double taxation. 

14. In the broad field of commercial 
policy, treaties may be required covering 
various matters, such as: 

(a) the elimination of trade barriers; 

(b) special commodity arrangements; 

(c) cartels and monopolies. 

A rUTZLX OESTUBE7 

The opponents of House Joint Resolu¬ 
tion 60 have repeatedly stated that to de¬ 
bate and to act on this resolution Is just 
a futile gesture on the part of the House 
and that the Senate will do nothing. 
This is no reason for failing to do our 
duty. This is no argument for refusing 
to represent the people. This is no rea¬ 
son for the House not acting. This 
change must and will come. How can 
anyone be sure that the Senate will not 
act? Even though the Judiciary Com¬ 
mittee of the Senate has indicated that 
it will not report any constitutional 
amendments for the duration, the other 
body will, not, I am sure, forever defy 
public opinion. Senators, too, must be 
elected. Congress will ultimately do as 
the people wish. This issue may be car¬ 
ried into many election contests in the 
future. For a long time the people have 
bwn fighting for this reform and they 
will not cease fighting until the needed 
reform is made. 

■ I believe that this House should act 
regardless of any anticipated move by 
the Senate. Are we going to be afraid 
to do what the people wish just because 
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Of a stand by a committee of the other 
branch of this Congress? As far as not 
reporting any amendments to the Con¬ 
stitution for the duration Is oonoemed, it 
would be, in my thinking, just as reason¬ 
able to say that we will suspend the 
enactment of statutes until the boys get 
home. We have been elected to legis¬ 
late. We have been sent here to pass 
upon important questions affecting the 
welfare of the Nation. Our fighting men 
are doing their duty mi the many battle 
fronts, of this world. They are winning 
great military and naval victories. It is 
for us to win the peace and devise the 
constitutional machinery by which the 
peace can be maintained. I feel that 
those who are fighting on the battlefields 
expect us as legislators to act, expect 
us to render decisions on the matters 
that are before us, and not say that we 
will wait for the duration before doing 
anything about these vital questions. 
Regardless of what the Senate may or 
may not do, we should listen to the voice 
of the country and act favorably on this 
resolution. 

SSASOMS ros nmorrma trk two-tbzkm kuli 

MO LOMOBB EXIST 

Let it be emphasized that there is no 
political theory underliring the two- 
thirds rule and that the reasons for in¬ 
cluding it in the Constitution do not now 
exist. The Articles of Confederation are 
no longer in the immediate background. 
The jealousies and suspicions which 
caused the insertion of this rule have 
long since disappeared. The Senate is 
much larger than the fathers antici¬ 
pated. Consequently, secrecy does not 
prevail. The Senate never did advise 
and consult with the President. State 
sovereignty, all-important at the time of 
the writing of the Constitution, is not 
prominent at the present hour. A fair 
and impartial consideration of the his¬ 
torical aspects of this question leads one 
to the conclusion that the reasons moti¬ 
vating the writers of the Constitution to 
insert the two-thirds rule have long since 
disappeared. This is the only great 
country with such an encumbering pro¬ 
vision on the execution of its foreign 
policy. The nations of the world who 
have copied many features of our Con¬ 
stitution have never seen fit to emi^oy 
the two-thirds rule. It cannot be estab¬ 
lished that the fathers were motivated 
by any political theory of government in 
the writing of this provision. 

TMX TWO-THZKD8 AlUnTKXNT 

In the course of this debate many have 
died the two-thirds provision in refer¬ 
ence to other matters and have indicated 
that because the President’s veto must 
be overridden by a two-thirds vote of 
Goeiiress and because we require a unani- 
mm verdict by juries and because a 
t^b^thlrds vote is necessary for impeadi- 
meilt, and eo on, that the two-thirds rule 
in reference to treaty ratification should 
be oontinued. 

Iiqt ns analyee this method of reason¬ 
ing. X^liayeetated, and I still maintain, 
that #ieei. cases are not analagous to 
treaty ttlOdng, and therefore have no 
bearhtton the cCtisIdmration of this sub¬ 
ject. Coficeimiog veto, 

WUliam Y. Iqrmer chafnwan of 

the School of QolWttaent, Hhrvasd Uni¬ 


versity. in a statement before the Com¬ 
mittee on the Judiciary, said: 

As you know, sir, a veto by the President 
of an set passed by Congress Indleates. after 
aU, a division of opinion bstwssn the Bxeou- 
tive and the OongreiB on a leglslattve matter 
on whlob both, by the Constitution, sre en¬ 
titled to have a view, the President by his 
veto, The practice, of couree, under the party 
system, is that the President Is a leader in 
the formulation of pdley. 

Treaty-making power, on the other hand, 
is something in which the President, the only 
ollloar elected, along with the Vice President, 
by a national vote of all the people, is asking 
agreement of another body of the Govern¬ 
ment. Be is asking for It in terms of support¬ 
ing something he is doing. He is not vetoing 
something the other body has done; he ts 
asking for support at what he is doing. 
Therefore, the minority provision that Is 
holdlns up ratification of a treaty is in effect 
the veto power by a very slight minority of 
the Government. 

It is not an alBnnation and repassing of 
aomethlng over a veto. Let us get that dis¬ 
tinct. What happens Is that a veto stops 
an act passed by an ordinary majority of 
Congress. There is. therefore, a difference of 
opinion between the two. Now. in order to 
get that reposaed over the veto, the President 
has to get It repaased by a two-thirds majority 
of the Senate and of the House, because there 
has been a difference of opinion between the 
two parties. 

The Senate, on the other hand, can block 
the President from acting In this matter by 
a simple one-third power of the most un¬ 
representative body in the world from the 
point of population. That la an extraordi¬ 
nary situation. 

As far as unanimous verdict by jury 
is concerned and the impeachment of a 
President, these matters are entirely 
different from treaty ratification. Juries 
hear evidence in cases presented to them. 
In treaty ratification the President pre¬ 
sents a proposition on international af¬ 
fairs to the Senate. The Senate makes 
amendments and reservations by a ma¬ 
jority and then proceeds to apply the 
two-thirds rule when final ratification 
is voted upon. The assertion that since 
more than a majority is required in cer¬ 
tain other situations, therefore we should 
requite an extraordinary vote in treaty 
making ts without substantial founda¬ 
tion. 

mranjMCM rutAirm 

We have heard a great deal about the 
Importance of treaUes and because of 
their importance we must hold to the 
two-thirds rule. The argument from 
the standpoint of importance falls by 
its own weight. There certainly Is noth- 
ing more important than declaring war 
and yet we do that b:^ a majoilty. We 
write the legislation necessary to carry 
out the provisions of a treaty by a ma¬ 
jority. certainly there is nothtoff more 
Important than spending ^e people’s 
money and we appre^riate billiw and 
billions and still more bfiUCns by a ma¬ 
jority. As important as treaties may be 
we abrogate them by a majority vote. 
Charles K. Burdick, professor of law at 
Cornell University, in the book The Law 
of the American Constitution, states: 

» a tiuaty may superMe a Pedsral stat¬ 
ute, it follows oonverfely that a Psderal 
statuta may abrogate the proviHoae oC a 
treaty. This bae bean mpwtedly deter- 
m in ad by the Supreme Court. The testdl 
of such aotioa ie to repiaoa the trea^ pro- 
yiaioiie by the etatute ae the law of the laiid^ 


but the international obUgatton ereated by 
tha treaty etlU ealeti, and 4ta nonfliWUmsnt 
may, at oourea. lead to intemattooal oom- 
pneatione. 

It is certain thdt failure to act by the 
Congress in taking appropriate steps to 
carry out a treaty can destroy the instru¬ 
ment and it is logical that the same 
agencies that can destroy should have 
the power to ratify. It can well be said 
that the matter of making treaties is 
so important that we cannot afford to 
exclude the House from the process of 
treaty ratification. 

TRB SENATI^ 1X0010 

Mathematical statements have been 
made in respect to the treaties the Sen¬ 
ate has acted upon or has failed to act 
upon, but mathematical considerations 
do not tell the whole story. In connec¬ 
tion with this important point I wish 
to reemphasize the fact that peace trea¬ 
ties and treaties of arbitration have 
suffered greatly at the hands of the Sen¬ 
ate. Dr. Frank M. Russell, of the Uni¬ 
versity of California has stated: 

It has been pointed out by defenders of 
this provision of the Constitution that over 
the whole course of our history the Senate 
has actually rejected few treaties, and the 
number that It haa amended haa not been 
considerable. That is true, but the whole 
story cannot be told In terms of mathe¬ 
matics. In recent decades, certainly, the 
most important treaties from the point of 
view of building an economically and politi¬ 
cally Integrated and peaceful world—the only 
kind of world In which our safety and pros¬ 
perity can be promoted—are the ones that 
have suffered emasculation or mutilation, if 
not actual rejection at the hands of a mi¬ 
nority of Isolationists in the Senate. 

The mathematical statement of what 
the Senate has done to treaties does not 
in any way tell the whole story. We 
must take into consideration the type of 
treaty which has been rejected or muti¬ 
lated. 

Nearly 45 years ago the weakness of our 
system of treaty ratification was recog¬ 
nized by the Nation. Commenting on 
this subject December 20, 1900, the fol¬ 
lowing words were used: 

The United States is rapidly coming to be 
regarded by the other Great Powers as a 
Nation which Is not able to make a treaty. 
We have been trying to conclude important 
international agreements during the past 10 
years, but have eeen one after another of 
them go to wreck In the Senate. It la need¬ 
less to enumerate the long and melanoboly 
list. Whether the Freeldent was Cleveland or 
HarriBon or IfoKlnley, whether the negotia¬ 
tors were Demooratle or Republican the power 
of the Senate to ratify treaties hae been 
mainly ezerolaed w to the power to kill 
treaties. Three valuable conventlcme with 
Great Britain have been broken on the Sen¬ 
ate's veto. The Chief of State has made 
treaties with Rmnce and Germany, but the 
Senate has said With a sneer, ^They reckon 
ill who leave me out,** and hae bro^ht the 
whole work to the f|yound. With or without 
Intention, we seem to the world to have 
•tripp ed ourselves of a leading attribute of 
soveretgntjH-the power to make treatise. 

That the remit Is badly to impair our 
national prestige admits of no question. Al¬ 
ready fmelgn wiltim on governmsnt and m- 
tematiOMa retatlona are beginning to say 
that It Is abemutely woHh no oountt^ Whim 
to amenuH tomkke a treaty with theUnltid 
Stetas. ^ Pieildettt; may be consSiatory/ 
thbfisevitofy of state mey be wSllng to egieei 
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Ibut there !i alwmys the Intreetable Senate to 
eay ua nay; ao what U the uae? Thla ia a 
moat humiliating thing to be truthfully aald 
of a great nation. Zt leavea ua In a con¬ 
temptible poaltlon. 

Zn a newly hatched and loudly cackling 
world power the inability to make a treaty 
la little abort of ludlcroua. To be a world 
power meana at leaat to meet other powerful 
natlona o? equal tenna. Zt la. Indeed, an 
eaaentlal function of world powera to make 
agreementa with each other for their recipro¬ 
cal advantage and for the peace of the world. 
But here we are, thruatlng ouraelvea Into the 
company of the Great Powera. and at the aame 
time confeaalng that we cannot bear our¬ 
aelvea aa a great power ahould. 

I want to make it perfectly clear that 
In my discussion of this subject I have 
no Intention of criticizing even by im¬ 
plication any Member of the Senate past 
or present. 1 am opposing a system 
which makes impossible our construc¬ 
tive leadership in international aifairs. 
I thoroughly believe that the Senate 
should be much more interested in this 
amendment than is the House. Were 
this amendment adopted Its position 
would be greatly strengthened because 
the will of a majority of its Members 
could be exercised. Action would be 
positive not negative, constructive not 
obstructive. The majority would then 
rule, the minority could not block. 

KAJOIITT BUtl 

Wallace McClure in his book Interna¬ 
tional Executive Agreements has said: 

In democratic voting one more than one- 
half must be decisive; otherwise the minority 
rules the majority. The constitutional au¬ 
thorization for the President to enter into 
treaties, provided the Senate by a two-to-one 
vote acquiesces, is, accordingly, not demo¬ 
cratic. The burden of proof is on him who 
contends that it is not inconsistent with a 
system of democratic government. In prac¬ 
tice, no less than in theory, it has become 
an anachronism. TO allow the votes of the 
opposition to count twice as heavily as those 
for affirmation places upon International col¬ 
laboration a handicap that history has shown 
to be dangerous to the public welfare. 

Treaty making should be on the same 
basis as statutory law. We adopted the 
lend-lease measure by a majority vote. 
This program has proved to be as im¬ 
portant as anything which could be done 
by a treaty. It ought to be easier to make 
treaties instead of more difficult. It is so 
difficult at the present time that the total 
result is a do-nothing policy. During the 
course of the debates it has been pointed 
out that Congress can terminate a war 
by a majority vote. This statement con¬ 
fuses the issue. Certainly no one con¬ 
tends that the treaties which must be 
formulated"—treaties on which the peace 
is to be erected—can be made without 
two-thirds approval of the Senate. Even 
though Congress can by a resolution de¬ 
clare the peace, in the broader sense, 
peace caxmot be made by the majority. 

laOLATlOlffXBlC MO LONOIB VOSSIBLI 

One of the strongest reasons for adopt¬ 
ing this resolution is the fact that iso¬ 
lationism is dead and we must in the 
future take a more active part in inter¬ 
national affairs. This we cannot do un¬ 
less we have the machinery for a quick 
review, approval and disapproval of trea¬ 
ties and agreements, We cannot have a 
flexible foreign pcfficy unless we con¬ 


struct more efficient constitutional ma¬ 
chinery for making peace. 

President William McKinley of Ohio, 
who once served in this House, displayed 
an almost unbelievable ability to proph¬ 
esy in his last speech made in 1001 m 
Buffalo. So pertinent are his remarks 
that I am including them in this speech; 

After all, how near one to the other Is 
every part of the world 1 Uodern Inventions 
have brought Into close relation widely sepa¬ 
rated peoples and made them better ac¬ 
quainted. Geographic and political divisions 
wiU continue to exist, but distances have 
been effaced. Swift ships and fast trains are 
becoming cosmopolitan. They Invade fields 
which a few years ago were Impenetrable. 
The world’s pr^ucts are exchanged as never 
before, and with increasing transportation 
facilities come Increasing knowledge and 
larger trade. Prices are fixed with mathe¬ 
matical precision by supply and demand. 
The world’s selling prices are regulated by 
market and crop reports. We travel greater 
distances In a shorter space of time and. with 
more ease than was ever dreamed of by the 
fathers. Isolation Is no longer possible or 
desirable. The same Important news Is read, 
though in different languages, the same day 
in all Christendom. The telegraph keeps us 
advised of what is occurring everywhere, and 
the press foreshadows, with more or less ac¬ 
curacy, the plans and purposes of the na¬ 
tions. Market prices of products and of 
TiecurltleB are hourly known In every com¬ 
mercial mart, and the investments of the 
people extend beyond their own national 
boundaries Into the remotest parts of the 
earth. 

I believe that if William McKinley were 
serving in this House today he would be 
one of the strongest advocates for this 
change. 

RZSPONSXBXLXTT 

If this resolution is defeated in the 
House we must bear the awful responsi¬ 
bility of denying to the people of this 
country an opportunity to express their 
voice through their legislatures on this 
amendment. This responsibility is made 
all the greater because of the popular 
demand for this reform. If this resolu¬ 
tion is not passed we take the responsi¬ 
bility of sa^ng that the people's Repre¬ 
sentatives, elected every 2 years, should 
not have a voice in making treaties and 
that our foreign policy should be dic¬ 
tated by 33 Members out of 531 Members 
of this Congress elected to represent 
130,000,000 men qnd women who make 
up this great democracy. If this measure 
is defeated we say to the country that we 
do not believe we have in this House the 
ability to pass on peace treaties. If this 
measure is defeated we take upon our¬ 
selves the terrible responsibility of say¬ 
ing that we do not think it is necessary 
to construct constitutional machinery 
needed to meet the problems of this 
scientific age. If we defeat this amend¬ 
ment we will, in my opinion, indicate to 
the world that we are hesitating in ac¬ 
cepting international leadership in the 
postwar period. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. PRIEST asked and was given per¬ 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
RscoRD and Include an editorial from 
the Chattanooga Times. 

6PB0ZAL ORZSBBB 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous special order of the House, the 


gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Jonk- 
man] is recognized for 15 minutes. 

CONGRESSION AL FOO D STUDY 
COMMITl'ES 

Mr. JONKMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
our law and Constitution, it is the func-' 
tlon of Congress to represent the people 
in consideration and enactment of legis¬ 
lation. It should not be necessary for 
congressional committees and individual 
Members of Congress to devote their 
time, energy, and effort to investigating 
and correcting the administration of the 
laws they have enacted. This is partic¬ 
ularly true at the present, when we 
should be devoting all of our effort to the 
tremendously complicated problems that 
face us in the postwar period to come. 

Unfortunately, it has been necessary 
for both Houses of Congress to appoint 
special committees and for many Mem¬ 
bers to devote too much of their time to 
the investigation of administrative ac¬ 
tion as it relates to food and to other 
problems of the Nation. As every Mem¬ 
ber of the House knows, the food situa¬ 
tion became so serious that as long as 2 
years ago, the minority leader of the 
House of Representatives appointed a 
Republican Food Study Committee, 
chairmaned by our colleague, the Honor¬ 
able Thomas A. Jenkins, of Ohio, when 
the Democratic leadership of the House 
failed to take action on the matter. 

The recent revelations in regard to the 
meat situation were brought to the at¬ 
tention of the House more than a year 
ago, but no official action was taken. 
Every charge made by the Republican 
Food Study Committee in that regard has 
been fully substantiated by the recent 
investigation and report made by the 
special committee to investigate food 
shoitages for the House of l^presenta- 
tives. The misadministration of the 
whole meat program from the producer 
to the consumer is now known by every¬ 
one in the country. The same confusion, 
misadministration, and procrastination, 
through the failure to establish a central 
agency of government to handle the 
whole food program, is to be found in 
the administration of the sugar problem. 
1 have repeatedly taken the time of the 
House to call attention to this deplorable 
situation. 

On April 19 last, based upon an in¬ 
vestigation made by the Republican con¬ 
gressional food study committee, Z 
pointed out that the War Food Admin¬ 
istration estimates of the amount of 
sugar to be available to the American 
housewife and commercial users during 
the present year were grossly exagger¬ 
ated and that the truth of the matter, 
based upon reliable information secured 
from the industry Itself, was that we 
faced the shortest sugar supply of the 
entire war period dtudng the balance of 
this 3 ^ar. Now, at last, in an O. W. I. 
press release dated May 1, 1945, the 
O. P. A. and the War Pood Administra¬ 
tion have admitted that the country 
faces the worst sugar shortage of the 
entire war period. In four single-spaced 
mlmeegraphed pages, these agencies at¬ 
tempted to explain the reasons for t^ 
sugar crisis, but they failed to admit the 
real cause for the sugar scarcity* 
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19o one denies that some of tliis shoH* 
age is due to condltkms bearond our eon* 
trol. On the other hand, no mie can 
honestly deny that sugar cane and beet 
Idanting in the continental Uhited States 
and in the off-shore producing areas 
would have been greatly increased it it 
were not tor the failure of administrative 
ofllciBls to handle the problem properly. 
Apparently, the sugar shortage does not 
bother them. The sugar shortage is now 
ftfB cl al but th es e resnonsible Gk>vem- 
ment officers have not revealed the whole 
truth. They do not seem to know that 
the amount of sugar to be produced this 
year will be some 300,000 tons less than 
their latest revised estimates. 

According to this official O. W. L press 
release, here is the way the sugar situa¬ 
tion shapes up tor the rest ot this year: 

First. Consumers will have 25 per¬ 
cent less sugar on the table tor use with 
their coffee, cereals, and fruits, and tor 
home baking. 

Second. Housewives will receive 45 per¬ 
cent less sugar for home canning than 
was provided last year. 

Third. Hofqdtals and other institutional 
users will receive 17 to 30 percent less 
sugar tor the consumers they teed. 

Fourth. Restaurants, cafeterias, and 
other public eating places wlU receive 25 
percent less sugar. 

Fifth. Industrial users, sudi as bakers, 
soft drink and candy manufacturers, 
food canners, and others are warned to 
expect a reduction below the present ra¬ 
tion, which is onhr 65 to 75 percent of 
pre-war requirements. 

These reductiocs are inevitable because 
of the confusion created in administra¬ 
tion. An examination ot the O. W. L 
press release, however, brffigs another 
strange fact to light. Consumers in the 
United Kingdom and in Canada are to 
receive an increased allotment of sugar 
for the balance of this year, while con¬ 
sumers in the United States are to ex¬ 
perience a further sharp reduction. 
Congressional investigation is needed to 
find out why an arrangement is being 
made by United States Government of¬ 
ficials. if the O. W. 1. release is true, 
whereby the sugar shortage in the United 
States is to be further sertously aggra¬ 
vated by Increasing the allotments to 
ether nations. 


Congress is powerless to correct the 
basic trouble so far as the remainder ot 
this year is concerned, but we must in- 
giit that steps be taken immediately to 
pref?ent a further reduction in the sugar 
•apply for 1946. In my recent statement^ 
I invited attention to the fact that un- 
ICBS steps were taken within • weda, 
Ibe ye would be a further redoction of 


g b gar production in Puerto Rico and 
'0ffiia, which Jointly sm^Ply mom than 
il#ment of our sugar. In both of these 
AMit satae-produclng areas, there is no 
and sugar does not dis- 
plaee aiirdllier inajorcrop. The failure 


of Ihdted States Government officials to 
face IP mMm of sugar production 
yeaMEP^Ii withh^ large acreage 

iranipmiPon In both of these areas. 
They to encourage 

the etpanislon of prodttotkm for the com¬ 
ing season, an4 tojlass sudi actto is 


taken within the next few days# It win 
be too late to secure increased produc¬ 
tion for 1946. 

Time is the very heart of this matter« 
Procrastinating CNwenmient ofMals 
may be to wdt <m endless survcyg 
and time-ecmsumlng conferences—but 
nature and the planting season will not. 
The spring planting season in Cuba and 
Puerto Rico is now mm than half gone. 
Only d)out 5 or 6 wedn remain in which 
to plant the crop that will be harvested 
in the ea^ summer of 1946. The most 
favorable action 2 or 3 weeks from now 
will not leave time enough for a full 
planting, and thousand s of acres of sugar 
land wlU be devoted to pasturing gtock 
for the next year. 

Puerto Rico, which this year will pro¬ 
duce only 850.000 tons of sugar could and 
should be harvesting a crop of 1,2004)00 
tons. Cuba, which is harvesting a crop 
of no more than 4,000,000 tons could and 
should be harvesting a mp equal to or 
better than the 1944 crop which was 
6,600.000 tons. 

For reasons that have not been ex¬ 
plained either to the Congress, the public, 
or the sugar producers, the governmental 
agencies having to do with this matter 
have failed to take action that would en¬ 
courage sugar producers to expand their 
crop acreage. These Government offi¬ 
cials have apparenthr devoted their ener¬ 
gies to the negative policy of allocating 
whatever supplies happen to be avail¬ 
able rather than fcdlowing a positive 
course of encouraging greater produc¬ 
tion. 

If necessary action is taken promptly, 
the potential shortage can be materially 
relieved for 1946, and we must insist that 
Federal officials, who control the entire 
production of sugar frmn beginning to 
end, lose no time in taking sudi steps 
as are necessary to assure the American 
puldic of a reascmable sugar supidy next 
year. There can be no excuse for a fur¬ 
ther severe shortage. 

XMAVm OF ABSENCE 

Mr. BBYBON. Mr. Speaker, the 
gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
Rivxiisl, a distinguished Member of the 
House Committee on Haval Affairs, has 
been called out of the city on official busi¬ 
ness. I ask unanimous consent that he 
be granted leave of absence for the bal¬ 
ance of this week . 

The SPEAKER pro tempoier Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from South Carol^ 

There was no o bjection. 

The SPEAKER pro Umpore, Under 
previous order of the Bouse* the gentle- 
asan from South CaroUiia tlfir. BitsonI 
Is recognized for 10 minutes, 

GERMANY BUEBIMDBSS 

Ifir. BRYSON. Mr. Speaker, in the 
glcriotts victories of the Allied forces in 
the Rurmsn theaters of war thsrs Is 
gmi okusc for rejoicing. 

tlM victories of oar amed 
fpre ss fsitpe b rought joy to cur cN tegw, 

in our cotUiMr^ Ytotortes have brouflit 
to us joyaM wptimism and assurafibo 
that rU^ ipini la ths enA 


But let us stop, look, and listen, What 
would our boys Want—both those who 
have ffikOs ths Suprane sacrifice and 
those who Win come back to join again 
the loved ones they have been separated 
firom so long? 

They have seen the stark tragedy of 
wer. They have seen thdr comrades 
blown to bits—part of them mud, part 
of them blood, the rest of them not at 
all. And thqr have lifted up their hands 
in prayers of thankfulness as victories 
have come. They have thanked God for 
guidance, for instillinc them with cour¬ 
age to meet the awful tests of hardship 
and battle. 

After peace came in World War No. 1, 
in most of our cities there were wild, 
howling crowds bent on celebrating— 
drunkenness, fires, parades, and aU that 
goes with such disorderly demonstra¬ 
tions. 

If God’s guidance has brought success 
to the Allied armies, as it surely has, 
there should be solemn thanksgiving in¬ 
stead of a wild orgy. 

I doubt very much that the brave men 
who have given their lives, and who have 
passed on to their reward would approve 
of any program of destruction; they saw 
too much of destruction, of carnage, and 
slaughter when they held the gage of 
battle. And the living have seen too 
much of it, and they have well realized 
that God’s watchfulness has been with 
them and they feel that there should be 
ceremonies in which God would be 
thanked for the blessings bestowed. 

The hand of God has been so clear 
In the battles. The facetious remark 
credited to Napoleon that the liord is on 
the side of the heaviest artillery has little 
standing when this has shown in so many 
instances, in so many battles. It is sur¬ 
prising that tome have failed to recog¬ 
nize this. Our men in the anned forces 
know it; they have felt it, in their throb¬ 
bing heads as they struggled forward 
against a hail of machine-gun bullets. 
The men in the ranks, the officers, the 
chaplains—yes, they know. 

Peace will mean great new problems 
which will have to be faced. Nowarhas 
ever thrown industry and life itself so 
far out of gear as World War No. 2. The 
tremendous questions which will have to 
be determined when hostilltlas cease will 
require the very highest statesmanihip 
the country has ever known* Wisdom of 
a high order will be a naoeesity. 

And so as we give up prayers of thanks 
to God for the blessings of Bis guidance 
In the war, and for the splendid victories 
thus far attained, it is plain that we 
iduiuld offer up prayer lor a wise solution 
of these problams and lor wise action 
on the part of tlioic to whom this great 
task is entrusted* 

As such prpbleins stand before us, we 
Should engine In A dignified and sotonm 
ceremony witb an expression of 
to OQdlor.TlotDry 

fMoogs to tlu>w VIM) noriflMd 

noittosUike ltpDffilUOf 

to tbo tnmMlne hwoM. tuid wttb mw* 
onee tm oboultf eommimoCTti, ttw ton 
tbo, fwe m ot 

jg/beblBr wortd.' 

.Mtpeot'to b« 
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the cleverest chicanery, hypocritical 
weepina, wahing, and l^ng that the 
world has ever known, for outdoing that 
which we were assailed with at the end 
Oi World War No. 1. 

Now is the time when we, the United 
Nations, will have to arrange a settle- 
ment with these unrepentent barbarians, 
which, Ood willing, will be based upon 
Justice for the victims whose populations 
they have destroyed, whose resources 
they have wasted, whose accumulated 
capital they have ruined and whose in¬ 
stitutions they have wrecked. 

The German Army is beaten to a fraz¬ 
zle. The supermen have become cor¬ 
nered rats. Their strutting held mar¬ 
shals, who have not been shot down like 
dogs by Nazi bring squads, are caged 
and tamed by the Russians or are hang¬ 
ing up new running records in retreats 
from broken fronts. 

In this land, freedom made Its home. 
It is your duty and mine to see to It that 
it shall not be banished from these 
shores. I claim no ability to walk with 
unstumbling feet the uncertain paths of 
prophecy, but I make bold to predict 
that when the smoke of this war's battles 
shall have been completely cleared away, 
it will clearly be seen that Old Glory, un¬ 
stained and untom, will yet be waving 
over this land—still the land of the free 
and the home of the brave; that when 
the constitutional Inhdels and saboteurs, 
the liberty thieves and freedom's foes are 
dead and in their forgotten graves, the 
Constitution, unaltered and unchanged, 
will be the supreme law of this land, and 
the liberty-loving, God-fearing men and 
women of this Nation, unashamed and 
unafraid, will still put their unfaltering 
trust and unfailing faith in that Consti¬ 
tution and pay undivided allegiance and 
unstinted tribute to that hag. May God 
grant it sol 

The war at this point is but half over. 
We must not relax our war efforts. We 
must continue to save, give, and buy. We 
must save scrap, give blood, and buy 
bonds until Japan surrenders. Remem¬ 
ber there will be millions of Americans 
still under arms in the Pacihc, engaged 
in hghting a war against Japan. There 
are the wounded and the dead, who have 
sacrihced themselves to bring about the 
defeat of Hitler. Can we think of them 
and go on a V-day Jag? We can rejoice 
in the victorious result of their pain and 
death, we can feel a sen^e of utmost relief 
and gratitude, but are we in the mood to 
scream and throw ourselves about like 
Jitterbugs? It ought not to be. Let us 
recapture the mood of D-day, which was 
not one to blow whistles and sirens, but 
to bow in solemn prayer. 

One thing especially is needful, in 
order to keep the lights on in the world-^ 
faith«*-faith in ourselves, faith in the 
heritage that is ours, faith in those in¬ 
alienable rights which were given to man 
by the Creator of the universe. 

We, on V-day, o\ir homage pay 

To Gk)d. for eversrwhere 
The bombings oease, that sUent peace 

May ademniae the air, 

Vnuch lately roared, as airplanes soared 
And from the skies, in torrents poured— 

As warnings to the earth— 

Their deadly bombs on tyrants* homes. 

That peace might have its birth. 


A peaceful calm, sweet as a psalm, 

Too merciful to tell, 

Devoid of mirth, enwrapped the earth 
When Mussolini feU; 

But Justice cried, when RiUer died; 

Or when the Reich about it lied. 

If mercy stopped his breath. 

Be went straight down shorn of bis crown. 
Into the darks of death. 

Most of us felt that Roosevelt 
Should not have died Just now, 

But Ood thought best to let him rest, 

Hence, we must humbly bow. 

He, far away, sees this V-day— 

For which he once was wont to pray— 

And he, from out the blue. 

With that broad smile that knew no guile. 
Sees his dream coming true. 

Mr. KUNKEL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRYSON. I yield. 

Mr. KUNKEL. I compliment the gen¬ 
tleman on his speech. 

Mr. BRYSON. I thank the gentleman. 
Mr. KUNKEL. I think the gentleman 
has called the attention of the public 
to one of the most important things we 
have to consider In the postwar world. 
We must have a religious revival if we 
are going to have a successful peace, a 
peace which will be permanent. I think 
the gentleman has done a great service 
to the country in his speech today in 
calling the attention of the Congress of 
the United States and through the Con¬ 
gress to the people of the Nation to that 
fact. 

Mr. BRYSON. I thank the gentleman 
for his very true observation. 

PROPOSED SECRETARY OP DEPARTMENT 
OF VETERANS’ AFFAIRS AS CABINET 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that I 
may address the House for 3 minutes 
and extend as part of my remarks a let¬ 
ter received from the Surgeon General of 
the Public Health Service, General Par- 
ran, regarding the improvement in the 
Nurse Corps since they were allowed to 
commission their nurses. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Airs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr, 
Speaker, as the announcement of VE-* 
day nears, every one of us in the House 
knows our first duty is to the disabled 
among those men and women who have 
borne the brunt of battle and who have 
made VE-day possible for us. Our work 
for them is only Just beginning. 

Mr. Speaker, I introduced some time 
ago a bill which would create a Depart¬ 
ment of Veterans’ Affairs, providing for 
a Secretary, a Cabinet member, who 
would sit at the Cabinet meetings held 
by the President, and who would fight 
for the veterans and see that they re¬ 
ceive Justice. In addition to the Cab¬ 
inet member there woifid be an Under 
Secretary and five Assistant Secretaries. 

The Surgeon General would be one of 
the Assistant Secretaries under the bill. 
Within that Department there should be 
a permanent medical corps which would 
contain a permanent nurse corps. 

Since 1 introdiibad the bill which would 
creattl^^a D^;>artment of Veterans* Affairs 


I have received many letters from all over 
the country. The writers of those letters 
have said in numerous cases, *lt is the 
first time I have ever written to any 
Member of Congress about any piece of 
legislation, but I heartily endorse the De¬ 
partment of Veterans’ Affairs, because I 
think in that way the veterans will re¬ 
ceive Justice.” 

Mr. Speaker the most immediate and 
crying need is for nurses in the Veterans’ 
Administration. They are short 1,000. 
Lives can be saved with enough nurses. 
It is also true in connection with nervous 
cases that it is vitally necessary that 
nurses watch the progress of the patients 
constantly. The doctors cannot be with 
the patients all the time. Adequate 
nursing means the off chance for re¬ 
covery in many cases. If there are 
enough nurses they can watch them. 
There was a suicide in one of the Gov¬ 
ernment hospitals recently. That sui¬ 
cide, in my opinion, could have been pre¬ 
vented by quick action. It was a nurse 
who warned that the patient might com¬ 
mit suicide. A permanent nurse corps 
Is one of the vitally necessary provisions 
that should be made at once. 

I asked General Parran how the Nurse 
Corps in the Public Health was working 
out. When you read his letter you will 
see that it has improved the morale tre¬ 
mendously and has brought more nurses 
into the Service. The letter is as follows: 

The Army has a permanent and effi¬ 
cient nursing corps. Also the Navy and 
the Public Health Service have efficient 
nursing corps. The Veterans’ Admin¬ 
istration has very unselfish eflicient 
nurses but they are very much over¬ 
worked due to the shortage of nurses. 
They need 1,000 nurses at once. There is 
no inducement for them to enter the 
Service. Those who are caring for our 
veterans are doing so at great personal 
sacrifice. 

Surgeon General Parran’s letter, to 
which I have previously referred, is as 
follows: 

Mat 4, 1945. 

Hon. Bdztk Nottrse Roobss, 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D, C. 

Dear Mrs. Rchiers: This is in reference to 
your telephone caU today in which you in¬ 
quired as to what effects we had seen of the 
policy recently authorized for the Public 
Health Service to grant commissions to our 
nurses. 1 am very glad to teU you of our 
experience. 

For a number of years, nurses in the PubUo 
Health Service, as well as the national nursing 
organizations, have urged that we should 
grant commissions to them. They cited ths 
precedent in the Army and Navy. In July 
1944 we lectired speoifle congressional ap¬ 
proval in Public Law No. 410 for the com¬ 
missioning of nurses, both in our regular 
corps and in the reserve corps. Their pay 
and allowances and other rights and privi¬ 
leges are on the same basis as those accorded 
to our medical, dental, sanitary engineering, 
and other sclenttflc officers. Because of lack 
of sufficient funds, it was not possible to put 
this new policy into effect until the begin¬ 
ning of this year. Prior to that time wo 
had lost a considerable number of our nurses 
to the Army and Navy. They had been re- 
plaoet to some extent by war service appoint¬ 
ments, frequently married nurses, wives of 
men in the military forces, and others who 
had local ties and were available only for 
service in a particular locality. This group. 
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by th« large, were not willing to aooept com* 
iqiMiona becauee of the obligation earrled to 
perform general eenrlce wherever needed for 
the duration of the war. 

Another group of our nuriee In the older- 
age brackets have accumulated rights under 
civil service whl^ they were loath to saeri- 
flce. In this group also was a high pro¬ 
portion of those who could not pass the 
physl^ examination. • As a result of the 
above considerations, about half of the nurses 
In our ho^ltals have qualllled for commis¬ 
sions. A much larger proportion of our 
Public Health nurses and of our administra¬ 
tive stair in the nurse-education program also 
have qualified and are on active duty. 

The general effect of granting oommlsslons 
to our nursee has bsen to give a great boost 
to their morale. They feel a sense of par¬ 
ticipation in the war effort and of recogni¬ 
tion for their valuable services which here¬ 
tofore had been denied them. Even though 
we were not able to Inaugxirats this policy 
until recently, the effects still have been very 
beneficial; and had we been able to grant 
commissions to nurses at the beginning of the 
war, we would now be in a much better po¬ 
sition. 

1 am attaching also a statement which X 
presented to the Appropriations Committee 
as of posBihle interest in bearing upon your 
question. 

Sincerely yours, 

Thomas Pasian, 
Surgeon Oeneral. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen¬ 
tleman from Massachusetts-hafi expired. 
LEAVE OF ABSBNOB 

By unanimoug consent, leave of ab¬ 
sence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. MAfimoi and Mr. Bates of Mas¬ 
sachusetts <at the request of Mr. Vnf- 
80 H), for 10 days, on account of official 
business. 

To Mr. Hxalt (at the request of Mr. 
HoLxrzELD), for 2 weeks, on account of 
official business. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 3 o’clock and 58 minutes p. m.). the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Tues¬ 
day, May 8,1845, at 12 o’clock noon. 

COMMITTEB BBARINOS 

CQMMZmX ON lumSTAIV Aim Fobczgn 

OOMHBCI 

There win be a meeting of the Com¬ 
mittee on Interstate and JHnrelgn Com¬ 
merce, at 10 a. m., Tuesday, May 0,1945, 
to resume public hearings ofl^0. 88 and 
H. R. 1848, to amend the Coanttmi^ 
tions Act of 1934, as amended, so as to 
prohibit Interference with the broii^ c ag t - 
Ing of noncommercial cultural or e duca- 
tiopal programs. 

V COMKHTB ON iMMIOtATIOlf Alie 
NATUaAUZATXON 

Jhamoimittee No. 2, of the Conipllt- 
iae on BnMIgratlon and Naturalteati 0 b 
CHepmentatlve Fisher, chairman), win 
libMa bsarlhgat 10:30 a. m. on VITednes- 
8 , 1945. 

CdikilitXBS ON Worn Was VxnatANS* 
leomuTioN 

ThOi laiiliiinittee on World War Vet¬ 
erans’ tMipMtipii hold an executive 
session on Timte May 8, 1945, at 
10:80 a. m., in eommittee joom 851, Old 
House Office BuHding. 


COMMimi ON XWXWrATI AS 
COMMPCa 

There wUl be a meeting of the Bridge 
Buboommiltee of the Ooraanittae on In¬ 
terstate and Foreign Commerce, at 10 
o’clock a. m., Friday, May 11,1945. 

To begin public hearings on H. R. 541, 
a bill authorising and directing the Com¬ 
missioners of the District of Cdluttibia 
to construct two four-lane bridges to 
replace the existing Fourteenth Street 
or Highway Bridge across the Potomac 
River, and for other purposes. 


EXECUTIVg OOMMUNIOATIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu¬ 
tive communications were taken from the 
Speaker's table and referred as fdllows: 

444. A oommimicstlon from the Preeldent 
of the United Stotee, transmitting a eup- 
plemental estimate of appropriations for the 
flecal year 1946 in the amount at |2,BOOjOOO 
lor the Office of Rrice Aiffiiinistratlon (H. Doc. 
No. 168); to the Committee on 

tione ai^ ordered to be printed. 

445. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a sup¬ 
plemental estimate of appreciation for the 
fiscal year 1946 for the Publlo Health Serv¬ 
ice. Federal Security Agency, amounting to 
6600,000 (H. Doe. No. 169); to tha Oommitteo 
on Appropriations snd ordered to be printed. 

BBEH>RTS OF CDMMXTTSBS ON PUBUC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of rule xm, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. RANKIN: Oommittee on World War 
Veterans’ LegisUtlon. H. R. 8118. A bUl to 
amend section 100 of Publlo Law No. 846, 
Seventy-eighth Ckmgrees, June 22, 1944, to 
grant certain priorities to the Veterans’ Ad¬ 
ministration, to facilitate the enqjdoyment of 
personnel by the Veterans* Administration, 
and for other purposes; with on amendment 
(Bept. Nb. 528). Referred to the Oommmee 
of the Whole Houeto p the state of the Union. 

Mr. BLAUGHSm: Oommittee on Rulee. 
House Reeolution 945. Resolution providing 
for the o cmsid er atton of H. B. 2847, a bUl 
to provide mad laeuire m dependable supp^ 
of domestic natural rubber, and for other 
purposes; without amendment (Kept. No. 
624). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. SPARKMAN: Oommittee on MUitary 
Affairs. B. B. 191V. A blU to authorise an 
increase in the pay of the chaplain at the 
United States l&ltary Academy while serv¬ 
ing under reappointment Cor aa additional 
term or terms: without amendment (Bent. 
No. 626). Referred to the Ctanunlttee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. BATES of Kentucky: Oommittee on 
Rules. Hovse Resohsttoa 918. Resdiution 
providing for the oonsldmtlOD of B. R. 
9085. a bUl to reclassify the Ndarlee of poet- 
masters, officers, and employees of the Foetal 
hervioe; to eeublish uniform prooeduraa lor 
computing compensation; and for othw pur- 
pcMee: ^out amendment (Bept. No. 698). 
Biferred to the Bouse Calendar. 

4|Cr. CLABR: Oommittee on BWMh. lM6e 
SleVOlutlon 947. Resolution prOvkUng for the 
coaMheratlon of H. R. 2118 . a MS tb tOpdad 
the Fadend Farm Loan Act, the BMHWiaoy 
faim Jgdftgage Act of 1988. Farm 

SAortgapr Oerporation Aet, 

Beadjustmant Act of 1944 , aad lbrd^ pur- 
poaae; without amendment (IMI. Nb. 527). 
Referred^ the House raleialhi 

Mr. OOk; Committee m Brulae. Houet 
Basditttioa 948. ^ Bdioliiticii prcr^hling for the 
oonalderatlon of H. B. 1970, a biU to provida 


for aa apeeal to the Sihweaie Oouri Of tha 
Uhitad stitte from t iH ) qf Bta^Oaart 

of maima Ip a aatt tnattgjytad by Oaorga A. 
Caddaa and Aadataon T. wd: wlttidtit. 
amendment (Bept. Bo. 528)« Referred to the 
House Ca lendar . 

Mr. lioOOWHN: Oommietea bn XbunlgratlQn 
and NaturaUaatlon. H. R. 6 O 6 V. A blU to 
coneot an arror In aeotion 849 (b) ( 8 ) of tha 
Nationality Act of 1940, aa amended; without 
aseendment (Bept. Nb. 599). Ref erred to the 
Coaunlttee bf the Whole Bouae on the state 
of tha Union. 

ADVERSE ^ORTB 

Under clause 2 of rule XHI, 

Mr. MAT: Committee on MlUUry Affaire. 
Bouae Resolution 150. Resolution direct¬ 
ing the Secretary of War to transmit certain 
information to the House (Bept. No. 522). 
Referred to the House Calendar and ordered 
to he printed. 

PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 8 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were Introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. GEELAN: 

R. R. 3188. A bill to provide for the taxa¬ 
tion of certain nonresident aliens; to the 
Oommittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BLAND: 

H.R.S189. A bill to authorize the Coast 
Guard to inveatigate and employ new meth¬ 
ods of promoting safety at sea and aiding 
navigation; to the Committee on the Mer¬ 
chant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. CANNON of Missouri: 

R. R. 8140. A bUl to provide for emergency 
flood-control work made neceeeary by recent 
floods, and for other purposes; to the Com¬ 
mittee on Flood Control. 

By Mr. STARKEY: 

H.R.8141. A bUl to authorize the use of 
penalty envelopes of the Veterans’ Admin¬ 
istration by veterans receiving hospital treat¬ 
ment or domiciliary care fumhdied by the 
Veterans’ Adminletratton; to the Committee 
on the Post Office and Poet Roads. 

Bf Mr. XHNOELL: 

H. B. 8142. A biU to postpone for 20 years 
the impoeition of imj^ duties and other 
Import restrictione on artlolse imported into 
the Uhited States from the PhUippine 
Islands; to the Committee on Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. FLANNAGAN: 

H.B.814S. A bUl to provide aseietanoe to 
the States In tbs sstahUMunont, mainte¬ 
nance, operation, and expansion of school 
luneh programs, and lor other purposes; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. B D W XB ARTHUR HALL: 

H. Bee. 949. Beeolutlon directing the Sec¬ 
retary of WSr and tbs Sserbtary of the Navy 
to transmit to the House of B^resentstives 
eoplieof all plina cf their respsettve Depart¬ 
ments forprovldliig transportation horns to 
persons in the armed forces returning to the 
U nited States m lutlough after viotory in 
RuMps; to tbe Committee on MtUtiU 7 Allaim. 
% Mr. CASE of South Dakota: 

a. J^Bos.X79. Joint resohitiou to stMle- 
mant the aet of June 8,1990 (61 Stat. 788), 
to provide for a fuU apootmtint in the pSad- 
hM sialiM of tiM Sioux Tirteol Indians; to 
the Oommittee on Indian iWalrs. 

By Mr. ERBREARmi: 

R.4.RSS.1S0. Joint rspotution i^vUif qf- 
floia; reebgnltlon to the iMge of allsidAneS 
to theflagof tlm united Stotee; to tbbOotti- 
mlttee on the judMiry, 

Rr Mr. .FDBABD:'' 

H.J.Bes;l8l. F64ttt impiuBdn ’ dsdarinA 
the litittiitay nf lYanlrtfu 
be A fsgnl holiday; to tlw CeiMtitie on the 
Jttiileiiry. 

. ' 

H. j;Rig.|il Jbhit t itil kH o ii to pmido 

ior the ponstruottou of a suiURte memosiai 
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to tfaoao who served in the armed forces In 
World War I and World War XX, to be known 
as World Wars Memorial Temple; to the Com¬ 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 


BIEMORXALS 

Under clause 3 of rule XXII, memorials 
were presented and referred as follows: 

By the BPSAIG5R: Memorial of the Legis¬ 
lature of the State of California, memorial¬ 
izing the President and the Congress of the 
United States to establish or designate a spe¬ 
cial agency to which municipalities and other 
public bodies may deal in the purchase of 
Federal surplus properties; to the Commit¬ 
tee on Ways and Means. 

Aiso, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of California, memorializing the Pres¬ 
ident and the Congress of the United States 
relative to income and resources of recipients 
of aid to the aged and of aid to the blind: 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of California, memorializing the Pres¬ 
ident and the Congress of the United States 
relative to making Ihresldcnt Roosevelt's 
birthday, January 30, a legal holiday; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of Costa 
Rica, memorializing the President and the 
Congress of the United States by expressing 
deep sympathy In regard to the death of our 
late President. Franklin D. Roosevelt; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Leglslaturo of the 
Territory of Hawaii, memorializing the Pres¬ 
ident and the Congress of the United States 
to extend to the Postal Service employees 
within the Territory of Hawaii the 25*percent 
differential now enjoyed by all Federal em¬ 
ployees within the Territory: to the Commit¬ 
tee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
Territory of Hawaii, memorializing the Pres¬ 
ident and the Congress of the United States 
to amend the act of Congress, approved 
June 3. 1916 (Ch, 134, 39 Stat. 166), referring 
to the appointment of the adjutant general 
of the National Guard of the Territory of 
Hawaii; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Oklahoma, memorializing the Presi¬ 
dent and the Congress of the United States to 
waive payment of interest and authorize re¬ 
fund of Interest heretofore paid on deficien¬ 
cies in income taxes arising out of the Okla¬ 
homa community-property law being invali¬ 
dated for Federal income-tax purposes by the 
Supreme Court of the United States; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, memorial of the I^eglalature of the 
State of Kentucky, memorializing the Presi¬ 
dent and the Congress of the United States to 
pass Senate bill 181, to provide for equaliza¬ 
tion of educational opportunity; to the Com¬ 
mittee on Education. 

• Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
Territory of Hawaii, memorializing the Pres¬ 
ident and the Congress of the United States 
to appropriate funds and to direct construc¬ 
tion of such txmnel and highway through the 
head of Kallhl Valley connecting the lee¬ 
ward and windward sides of the Island of 
Oahu; to the Committee on Roads. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
Commonwealth of the Philippines, memorial¬ 
izing the president and the Oongress of the 
UnltSd States by expressing the grief of the 
Filipino people over the sudden and untimely 
passing of our late President, Franklin D. 
Roosevelt; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS Am RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 1 of rule XXn, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. HAVSNNER: 

H. R. 3144. A blU for the relief of the State 
Compensation Insurance Fund of California; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. McKENZIE: 

H. R. 3146. A bUl for the relief of A. C. Mc- 
Means; to the Committee on Claims. 

PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of rule XXII. petitions 
and papers Were laid on the Clerk’s 
desk and referred as follows: 

548. By Mr. COCHRAN: Petition of Charles 
Oooclhart and 23 other citizens of St. Louis, 
Mo., protesting against the passage of any 
prohibition legislation by the Congress; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

649. Also petition of August Bumb and 32 
other citizens of St. Louis, Mo., protesting 
acalnst the passage of any prohibition legis¬ 
lation by the Congress; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

550. Also, petition of H. S. Schwenbeck and 
28 other citizens of St. Louis, Mo., protesting 
against the passage of any prohibition legis¬ 
lation by the Congress; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

661. Also, petition of Arthur Ponville and 
23 other citizens of St. Louis, Mo., protesting 
against the passage of any prohibition legis¬ 
lation by the Congress; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

662. Also, petition of Thomas Cleaver and 
SO other citizens of St. Louis, Mo., protesting 
against the passage of any prohibition legist 
latlon by the Congress; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

653. By Mr. FORAND: Petition of Local 
No. 2459, United Textile Workers of America, 
affiliated with the American Federation of 
Labor, signed by Joseph Delgnan, president 
of that local, and by 126 employees of the 
Cranston Print Works Co., I>rovldence, R. X., 
urging defeat of H. R. 2652, providing for the 
extension of the Reciprocal Trade Agree¬ 
ments Act, because of the necessity of tariff 
protection and to maintain tbe high Ameri¬ 
can standords of living, because of the lack of 
assurance that it would benefit America, and 
because of disastrous results to labor and 
Industry in the few cases where application 
of Its provisions was made; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

664. Also, petition of Local No. 2196, United 
Textile Workers of America, affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor, signed by 
George B. Sanford, president of this local, 
and by 186 employees of the American Woolen 
Co. (National and Providence Mill, Provi¬ 
dence, R. X.), urging defeat of H. R. 2052, 
providing for the extension of the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act, because of tbe neces¬ 
sity of tariff protection and to maintain the 
high American standards of living, because 
of the lack of assurance that it would benefit 
America, and because of disastrous results 
to labor and industry in the few cases where 
application of its provisions was made; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

556. Also, petition of the Sacramento City 
Council, urging consideration of their reso¬ 
lution With reference to providing a wage 
readjustment for Poetal Service employees; 
to the Committee on the Post CMIlce and Post 
Roads. 

666. By Mr. MOTT: Petition signed by 
Mrs. Cora Morlan and 40 other citizens of 
the State of Oregon, \irglng enactment of 
the Bryson bill (H. R. 2082); to the Commit¬ 
tee on the Judiciary. 

667. By Mr. FORAND: Petition of Local No, 
85, United Textile Workers of America, affili¬ 
ated with the American Federation of Labor, 
signed by Charles SuUivan, prMident of the 
local, and 171 employees of the Lister Worsted 
Co., Stillwater, R. 1., urging defeat of House 
bill 2662, providing for the extension of the 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act, because at 
the necessity of tariff protection to maintain 
American standards of living, because of the 


lack of assurance that it would benefit Ameri¬ 
ca, and because of disastrous results of labor 
and Industry in the few cases where applica¬ 
tion of Its provisions was made; to the Com¬ 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, May 8,1945 

The House met at 12 o’clock noon, and 
was called to order by the Speaker. 

Rev. Bernard Braskamp, D. D., pastor 
of the Gunton Temple Memorial Presby¬ 
terian Church, offered the following 
prayer: 

O Lord God Omnipotent, who maketh 
wars to cease unto the ends of the 
earth, we praise and magnify Thy holy 
name, for through Thy might and Thy 
mercy we have been brought to this day 
of grace and of victory. 

We have watched and waited, we have 
longed and labored, we have hoped and 
prayed. We have not kept vigil in vain, 
for Thou hast rewarded our labors, 
fulfilled our hopes, and answered our 
prayers. May we now dedicate this day of 
high and holy remembrance to Thy glory. 

When we call to memory with pride, 
gratitude, and love that vast multitude 
who struggled so heroically and endured 
so valiantly, giving their very lifeblood 
in order that this day might be possible, 
we cry out, ’’Alas, alas, next to defeat, the 
saddest thing is victory at such a cost.” 

We pray that we may earnestly and 
faithfully endeavor to prove worthy of 
their sufferings and sacrifice. May the 
freedom that they have achieved for us 
be a blessing and bring forth the fruits 
of righteousness. Grant unto us the rap¬ 
ture of the forward look and the Joy of 
going on from victory unto victory until 
we reach that glorious goal and that 
blessed day of prediction when selfish¬ 
ness, greed, envy, prejudice, and all the 
baser passions which are the seeds of 
war and strife among men and nations 
shall be forever banished from the earth 
and groping humanity shall enter into 
the joy of a Just and lasting peace. God, 
make us better men. 

Humbly and penitently, we offer our 
petitions in the name of the great Cap¬ 
tain of our salvation, the Prince of 
Peace. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yes¬ 
terday was read and approved. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Gatling, its enrolling clerk, announced 
that the Senate had passed a bill of the 
following title, in which the concurrence 
of the House is requested: 

8.939. An act to extend the provisions of 
the act of November 29, 1940 (Public Law 
No. 884. 76th Oong.. 64 Stat. 1219), relating 
to promotion of Medical, Dental, and Vet¬ 
erinary Corps officers. 

The message also announced that the 
President pro tempore has appointed Mr. 
Barkley and Mr. Brewster members of 
the Joint select committee on the part 
of the Senate, as provided for in the act 
of August 5. 1939, entitled ”An act to 
provide for the disposition of certain 
records of the United States Govern¬ 
ment,” for the disposition of executive 
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papers In the following departments and 

1. Department of the Navy. 

2. Department of War, 

3. General Accounting Office. 

4. Office of War Information. 

5. Selective Service System. 

6. War Relocation Authority. > 

CALL OF THE HOUSE 

Mr. GORE. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. _ 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker. X 
move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol« 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


(Roll No. 70] 


Baldwin, Md. 

Gavin 

NorreU 

Baldwin. N. T. 

Qeelan 

Norton 

Barrett. Pa, 

Gibson 

Patman 

Barry 

Granahan 

Patterson 

Bates, Ifaat. 

Grant. Ala. 

Pfeifer 

BeU 

Hagen 

Richards 

Bloom 

Hancock 

Rivers 

Boren 

Hand 

Roe. N. Y. 

Bradley, Mlcb. 

Harris 

Sabath 

Brumbaugh 

Hart 

Savage 

Buckley 

Hays 

Short 

Carlson 

Bealy 

Stewart 

Clark 

Haffman 

Talbot 

Cochran 

Book 

Thomason 

Cooley 

Izcc 

Trimble 

Courtney 

Jackson 

Vorys, Ohio 

COX 

Jarman 

VurseU 

Cravens 

Klrwan 

Wadsworth 

Ourlsy 

Lesinskl 

Walter 

Dawson 

Link 

West 

Delaney, 

John J. 

Luce 

White 

Lynch 

Whitten 

Dlrksen 

McGlinchey 

Wilson 

Douglas, Calif. 

Madden 

Winter 

Baton 

Manasco 

Wolfenden, Pa, 

BUlott 

Morgan 

Worley 

EUaworth 

Gathings 

Morrison 

Mott 

Zimmerman 


The SPEAKER. On this roll call 347 
Members have answered to their names. 


a quonun. 

By unanimous consent, further pro« 
oeedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 

The doors were opened. 

SUBBENDBB OF THE GERMAN FORCES 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
offer the following resolution (H. Res. 
250), which 1 send to the desk and ask 
its Immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Whereas the President of the United States 
has this day announced the unconditional 
surrender of the German Xorces: Now, there- 
tore, he it 

^ nesolved. That the House of Bepreeenta- 
ilvea gives thanks to Almighty God for His 
divine guidance, which has made possible our 
victory in Europe; 

Resolved, That the House of Representa-i 
three extend its congratulations to the offl- 
and members of the armed forces of our 
dtttentry and of the other members of the 
jdhlted Nations for their magnifloent aooom* 
Mtafebaent in bringing about the tinoondi« 
surrender of the armed might of our 

ibeiolvadp That the House of Rapresenta* 
thraa steiim lidi our people to give heed to 
|hal>ripd#Dlt*e appointment of Sunday, May 
a day of prayer, and urges them 
wbOwfaJatobag in our splendid victory to 
who have given their lives for 
the mImii good and to pledge their un^ 
awervnliioffbrta to tha oupce es f ul concluatou 
of our countryh Ma^u, 


The SPEAKER. The question Is on 
agreeing to the resolution. 

The resolu tion w as agreed ta 

The SPEAKER. Will the gentleman 
from Massachusetts CBdr. McCmoiACx] 
take the chidr? 

Mr. McCORMACK assumed the chair 
as Speaker p ro tem pore. 

The SHAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair recogniees the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Rayburn]. 

VB-DAT 

Mr. RAYBURN.. Mr. Speaker, this 
morning at 9 o'clock the President of 
the United States proclaimed that the 
armies of Germany had surrendered un¬ 
conditionally. That to millions through¬ 
out the length and breadth of the earth 
was glorious news. 

I take this moment of your time to pay 
tribute to every man and woman of the 
armed forces not only of the United 
Slates but of the governments allied with 
us and to extend to them our grateful 
and unstinted thanks. They have done 
a marvelous Job for you and me. They 
have kept the enemy from our shores 
and whipped them in their land. But 
to me this should not only be a day of 
celebration for this great victory, it 
should also be a day of dedication and 
consecration by every human being 
throughout the length and breadth of 
the earth who loves liberty and order to 
put their hands to the plow and not look 
back until our other enemies have sur¬ 
rendered unconditionally. 

Mr. Speaker, today as I am happy 1 
am also sad, because I cannot help but 
think of those thousands of our boys 
who are yet to die in the far-flung 
Pacific islands and the Par East in order 
that victory may come to our armies and 
that the glory of America might be up¬ 
held and peace and an ordered world 
may come to us ag ain. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair recognlaes the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. BIartxn}. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. ,Mr. 
Speaker, this splendid gathering this 
afternoon and the harmony which pre¬ 
vails indicates why it is that America 
and the allied forces have won such a 
sweeping victory in Europe. This war 
was won because there was a united ef¬ 
fort on the part of everybody in America, 
Republicans, Democrats, and independ¬ 
ents alike, united to see that victory was 
achieved. And we have here at home 
that same unity as we go forward to finish 
the war with Japan. It is a happy day 
for the people, not only of Amerioa. hut 
in every nation in the dviliied world. We 
have won the war. a war that bak brought 
security to the world, and permitted all 
of us to breathe a little freer. We can 
now plan and hope for the future be¬ 
cause of the gallant efforts of our lUbt- 
Ing men and women on many distant 
battlefields. We are deeply gxliteful to 
these fighting forces. We owe them a 
debt of gratitude that wUl never be for¬ 
gotten. The American people reahae and 
have always realized that men' and 
women who fight for their country are 
entitled to the fullest Justice aftiir ^ 
warlsover. ItisinthatspixltXhopeaM 
pray we will always consider our 
ing men and women. 


While we rejoice today we are sobered 
with the realization thei^ are serious and 
grim tasks ahead* We have won a vic¬ 
tory over the mightiest war machine ever 
assembled by man. But tiiat Is not all 
we must do. We must press on now to 
win a victory over the arrogant Japanese, 
and we must have complete unity every¬ 
where to win an early victory. Bor that 
reason X hope we shall secure the full 
cooperation of our gallant allies in the 
Pacific war. We have earned their co¬ 
operation through our efforts in Africa 
and Europe. If we secure the close co¬ 
operation and aid there will come an 
earlier peace than otherwise. We also 
have the task ahead of planning for tbs 
post-war dasrs. It is not too early to be¬ 
gin. Millions of our countrymen will be 
coming back from the fighting front, out 
of the factories, snd out of the shipyards. 
These men and women will Want a Job, 
a real Job. a Job under American condi¬ 
tions and pa^tlg American wages. It is 
our duty to see they secure that kind of a 
Job if we are to keep America a solvent, 
happy nation. Through keeping our 
country solvent, a progressive going 
America^ we will be able to render our 
fullest obligations to the other nations of 
the world. 

I am glad to Join with our good 
Speaker in celebrating this victory No. 1. 
The great Divinity which shapes the 
destinies of mankind has been with us in 
achieving this great victory. May He 
continue to be with our fighting forces 
and with this great Nation to the end 
that we can win an early victory over 
Japan and bring our fighting forces back 
home again. Then In a happy, pros¬ 
perous America we can build a better 
future for everyone, not only in our own 
country, but throughout the civilized 
world. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Massachusetts LMr. 
McCormack]. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, ev¬ 
ery American today, and properly so, re¬ 
joices In the news that has been officially 
proclaimed to the world by the President 
of the United States and by the heads of 
the other great nations that comprise the 
United Nations. We all rejoice in the 
termination of the war in Europe. As 
Americans we are all proud of the out¬ 
standing contributions made to that his¬ 
toric victory by the Americans who con¬ 
stitute the armed forces of our country. 

It was only a few years ago when de-* 
feat stared us in the face. A decent 
world was threatened with conquest by 
the forces of destruction, forces deter¬ 
mined to enriave the entire world. It 
was due only to the leadership that ex¬ 
isted in our country, in Great Britain and 
in Soviet Russia that the forces of de¬ 
cency were aroused and massed, and 
turned apparent defeat Into the over¬ 
whelming victory whioh is ours today. 

It is well that ^ people of America 
rejoice on this occasion, but it is wtll thit 
we rejoice in a spiritual WZ7» that we dlv’e 
thanks to Ood for His direction and guid¬ 
ance, and to our MdOrs, to the offtoers 
andmenof oixrarittedfMces^ and^bthe 
ollloers and ineikcf thq armed Ibfrces of 
Ihe other natloiis Itat qcmpidsd ,inur 
allies^ 
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It has been said that the victory is half 
won. That is true, but the hardest part 
of this war is over. There is no question 
but that the remainder of the war, 
against Japan, will not be as severe so far 
as its consequences are concerned as the 
war has been to date against Nazi Ger¬ 
many. We could have licked Japan 1 
or 2 years ago and might not have won 
the war, but with the defeat of Germany 
there is no question, no matter how long 
Japan may fight on, but that the war is 
won by our country and our allies. 

This is a day for all Americans to 
pause, to pause out of memory to the 
yoimg men who have served and sacri¬ 
ficed, to pause and pay tribute to the 
young men of our country who have paid 
the supreme sacrifice, yes, to pause and 
pay tribute to the memory of our leader 
who departed only a few weeks ago, and 
whose Judgment, whose vision, whose 
courage, and whose leadership gave to 
the Allies and to the United Nations the 
course of action to follow which has 
brought about the great victory which is 
ours today. Yes, as we pause to pay 
tribute to the young men who have paid 
the supreme sacrifice, young Americans 
who have served and died, we can well 
pause and pay tribute to that great mtin 
who will go down in history as one of the 
greatest figures of all time, America’s 
contribution to the great, historical fig¬ 
ures of all time, Franklin Delano Roose¬ 
velt. I say that not in a partisan sense, 
but I say it of one who was President 
of the United States and who, in the line 
of duty, has taken the journey into the 
Great Beyond. 

This is a day of rejoicing—not of un¬ 
necessary jubilation, but rejoicing in a 
spiritual manner, thanking God for the 
gifts He has given us. It is a day of 
remembrance of the sacrifices made by 
our youth, remembering those who have 
made the supreme sacrifice. It is a day 
to remember and also that we shall go 
forward with grim determination—every 
one of us, those in the armed forces and 
those on the home front—making every 
contribution possible toward the final 
winning of the war and toward the early 
defeat of the Japs. It is a day to resolve 
that we shall do everything we possibly 
can to bring about a better world; to 
establish machinery of an international 
nature which will outlaw war and assure 
permanent peace for countless of genera¬ 
tions to come. 

In the great victory which has just 
been consummated in Europe, this body 
and the Members of this body have 
played their Important part in the pas¬ 
sage of legislation which enabled our 
country to prepare itself: this body has 
brought about the passage of legislation 
which turned our peacetime economy 
into the vast and tremendous wartime 
economy that it now is; turning out the 
weapons of war as our factories have 
done. The Members of this body who 
participated in these legislative battles 
are also entitled to credit. Yes, my col¬ 
leagues of the House, we have done our 
purt. Let us continue to do our part 
in uxiity—not as Democrats or Repub¬ 
licans, but as Amerioane—until the vi¬ 
cious Jap'is defeated, until cruel nations 
are obliterated, and until again peace 
reignt on earth among men of good will. 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, this is a 
glorious day. It means the end of the 
war in Europe, and the defeat of Japan 
is bound to follow. 

While there is not so much excitement 
in Washington, there Is rejoicing in the 
millions of American homes whose gal¬ 
lant sons are bearing the burdens of this 
world-wide confilct. 

It means that millions of those boys 
will return to their homes, and that in the 
not far-distant future, Japan will col¬ 
lapse, and then there will be such a 
homecoming as the world has never seen. 

Our duty now is to support to the limit 
the war against Japan, until that bunch 
of ruthless savages is also conquered, 
driven from the society of civilized na¬ 
tions. and placed in a position that they 
can never again make war on the civilized 
nations of the earth. 

We have another duty to perform, and 
that is to take care of our disabled vet¬ 
erans and their dependent loved ones, 
and to make it possible for the ones who 
return in health and strength to resume 
their normal occupations and earn a 
decent livelihood. 

We cannot bring back those brave, 
heroic men who have fallen in this con¬ 
flict, but we can cherish their memory 
and manifest our gratitude to them by 
properly caring for their dependent loved 
ones and their disabled buddies, who 
shared their burdens and faced the 
dangers with them. 

We also owe it to those sacred dead, 
as well as to the living, to see that this 
does not occur again. While joining the 
other civilized countries in maintaining 
peace among the nations of the earth, we 
must also remember that it is our duty to 
defend our own country, and to protect 
our own shores, as the surest guaranty 
against a recurrence of a world conflict. 
As President Truman has said: 

We can repay the debt which we owe to our 
God. to our dead, and to our children only 
by work—by ceaseless devotion to the re¬ 
sponsibilities which lie ahead of us. * * * 

We must work to bind up the wounds of a 
sullcring world—to build on abiding peace, a 
peace rooted in Justice and in law. 

In that way. and in that way only, can 
we bring about the golden age of which 
Tennyson dreamed when he said: 

I dipt into the future, far as human eye could 
see. 

Saw the vision of the world, and all the won¬ 
der that would be; 

Saw the heavens fill with commerce, argoslea 
of magic sails. 

Pilots of the purple twilight, dropping down 
with costly bales; 

Heard the heavens fill with shouting, and 
there rain’d ghastly dew 
From the nations' airy navies grappling in 
the central blue; 

' Far along the world-wide whisper of the 
south-wind rushing warm, 

With the Standards of the people plunging 
thro' the thunderstorm; 

Till the war drum throbbed no longer, and 
the battle flags were furl’d 
In the parliament of man, the federation of 
the world. 

There the common Mnae of moat shaU hold 
a fratful realm In awe, 

And the kindly earth sbaU slumber, lapt in 
universal law. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND REMARKS 
ONVB-DAY 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that all Members 
may have permission to extend their own 
remarks in the Record at this point on 
VE-day. _ 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas¬ 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, the vic¬ 
tory we celebrate today, that of the dem¬ 
ocratic ideal over the barbaric theories 
of the Hun is only one step on the road 
and should not be permitted to sap or 
weaken our determination to carry on 
unrelentllngly until that great day 
comes when the stars and stripes shall 
fly over the Imperial Palace in Tokyo. 

That shall be convincing and conclud¬ 
ing evidence of the preponderant tri¬ 
umph of right over might; a signal to all 
generations to come that the high place 
which the white race has achieved by 
sweat and blood and tears, over ttie long 
years, in its struggle to establish and 
maintain civilization, It proposes to have 
and to hold and to keep. 

Nothing but retributive justice can or 
will ever square the account we have to 
settle with those treacherous, barbaric, 
inhuman yellow devils, who, owing all 
that they had ever been and were or 
hoped to be, to us and to our endeavors 
to make them civilized and prosperous, 
for 20 years and more prepared and 
waited for an opportunity to stab us in 
the back as they did at Pearl Harbor. 

Bo it follows that there shall and can 
be no soft peace for them. They sought 
the sword and must learn the lesson in 
the hard school of experience that: 

He tbat killeth with the sword must be 
killed with the sword (Rev. 13: 10). 

Thus saith the Lord God of hosts • • • 
when He cometh he shall • ♦ • deliver 

such as are for death to death; and such as 
are for captivity to captivity: and such as are 
for the sword to the sword (Jeremiah 43: 
10 . 11 ). 

What we Americans purpose we pro¬ 
pose to perform in the name of the Lord. 

We should today contemplate with 
pride the accomplishment of our Army 
and Navy and other branches of a service 
united as they are to win the war, backed 
by all of those on the home front who 
have contributed to the victory which is 
ours. 

We should not minimize nor lessen 
our practical and unreleting support and 
effort on the home front until that day 
comes, at the end of a long, tough, and 
laborious road, down the dark future, 
when Japan is defeated and we can once 
more hear the voice of Christ say: 

Peace: And no longer from its brazen portals 
The blast of war's great organ shakes the 
skies I 

But beautiful as songs of the immortals. 
The holy melodies of love arise. 

We must be realistic to make our ideal¬ 
ism come true. 

Mr. Speaker, 

The high crusade whereon we have embarked 
calls forth the free 

In hosts, with spears and flaunting flags 
arrayed: 
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Not for one dragon’s end, one victory. 

One last great war, but to unending war, 
Without, within, till Ood't white torch eu« 

preme 

Helts the last chain; and the last dungeon 

door 

Swings slowly wide to the triumphant dream. 

• • • « • 

^e star that leads 

The leader of this quest has held the world 
True to its orbit for a million years! 

And shall he fail? They never fail who light 
Their lamp of faith on the unwavering flame 
Burnt for the altar service of the Race 
Since the beginning. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, as in our 
Lenten sadness we rejoice on Laetare 
Sunday, the midpoint in our period of 
sorrow, so let us rejoice now, not for¬ 
getting the task unfinished. 

It is appropriate that in this life strug¬ 
gle of diametrically opposed philosophies 
to rededicate ourselves at this time to 
the eternal preservation of the inalien¬ 
able rights of individuals. 

Enduring peace cannot be obtained if 
material strength and power are to be 
recognized as the criteria of justice and 
good. 

In right there is might; never “might 
is right.” 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Speaker, as we rejoice today over the 
Allied victory in Europe, we must not 
forget that this does not mark the end 
of the war; that much fighting lies 
ahead; and that, while we have con¬ 
quered our cruel and crafty enemies in 
Europe, the fanatical and merciless Japs 
are yet undefeated. Two-thirds of their 
armed forces are in China; and even 
after Japan proper has been defeated 
and occupied by our forces, with the re¬ 
sources that Japan has in Manchuria 
and Korea, together with theU* armies in 
China, they can still wage a long and 
bloody war. 

We must not permit any slack, either 
in our morale or in our armed might, 
to intervene between VE-day in Europe 
and continuance of the war in Japan. 
The momentum of victory in Europe 
must be used against the Japs without 
interruption, and with Increased vigor, 
tmtil Japan also is conquered. 

As unity has brought us victory in Eu¬ 
rope, let us not forget that unity will be 
essential in the final victory over Japan, 
and, after she is beaten, that that same 
spirit of unity must prevail among the 
Allies, if we are to write a peace and 
create an organization that will prevent 
World War No. 3. 

We are grateful to Almighty Qod and 
to those In the armed forces of our coun¬ 
try and our Allies who have brought us 
victoriously thus' far, and we pray that 
we may not fail them until final victory 
is achieved and the forces of tyranny are 
conquered throughout the world. 

Blr. D’ALESANDRO. Mr. Speaker, we 
should not celebrate VE-day by merry¬ 
making and noise. It is far better that 
we go to our churches and synagogues 
and thank Ood that the end of war in 
Europe is at hand. 

For the families who have lost their 
loved ones it is only a day of commemora¬ 
tion. Jbr the wounded soldier In the 
hospital It is only another day of physi¬ 
cal suffering. 


Yes; let us rejoice that we have won 
the victory, that our cities have not been 
devastated, or our peoples taken into 
slavery, but let us resolve that never 
again in the history of the world will 
tyrants ever trample freemen underfoot^ 

Only a part of this world-wide struggle 
Is over. In the Pacific the war continues. 
We cannot pause in our efforts. We 
must end that war victoriously and soon. 

War workers, I plead with you not to 
leave your defense plants, but continue 
your work until the day of peace—com¬ 
plete peace. 

Let this be a day of thanksgiving and 
prayer. Let us remember our departed 
loved ones who sleep forever in foreign 
soil. Lat us remember our late Com¬ 
mander in Chief who sleeps on the banks 
of the Hudson and let us pray for com¬ 
plete victory and everlasting peace. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, President 
Triunan announced at 9 a. m. the end of 
the war in Europe, as Germany has sur¬ 
rendered. 

We have Japan to lick. Can we count 
on England and Russia as allies to help 
us fight Japan as we as allies helped them 
defeat Germany? 

We are trying to prohibit future wars 
at the San Francisco Conference. To 
gain the support of Russia and England 
do we have to give our all on promises of 
future cooperation? If we do. watch out. 
Now is the time for all countries to toe 
the mark. Now is the time to look after 
the United States of America and our 
American people. Let us do our pai1;, 
but remember our possibilities and our 
probabilities. Agreements and promises 
among nations are sacred trusts. His¬ 
tory has proven how easily broken. Con¬ 
gressmen, you represent the American 
people and our form of government. Be 
diligent, sincere, honest, and American 
if we are to have peace and happiness. 

God save and guide the President, the 
American people, and the people of all 
the world. 

A THOUGHT FOR VZ-OAT 

Mr. BENDER. Mr. Spesdeer, the news 
of victory in Europe marks the end of 
the first phase of this devastating war. 
We have by no means reached the final 
goal. This is no time for celebration or 
relaxation in our efforts. It is rather a 
day for redetermination and renewed 
zeal. The foe we have yet to conquer on 
the field of battle is savage and fanatical. 
We must guard against the temptation 
to underestimate the strength of the 
Japanese Empire. We must remember 
that It has taken more than 3 years for 
us to break'into the Inner defenses of 
Japan. The main armies of Nippon have 
not yet been conquered. 

The sober truth must temper cur joy 
at the destruction of fascism and nazi- 
ism. It must send us into the cbiurches 
of the Nation to utter our tha nki? for 
what has been achieved and to gain new 
strength for what lies ahead. 

We must guard ourselves from pre¬ 
mature rejoicing, and we must guard 
ourselves no less from any belief tha t 
the end of fighting means Uie achieve¬ 
ment of idetory. What the men vdio 
have died on the bloody battlefields of 
Tunis and Amlo, at 6t. Lo, and In the 
Ardennes Fdrest died to win was not a 


war against the German and the Italian 
military machines of this war. They 
died to give the nations of this world 
one last chance-—« chance to establish 
lasting peace. Unless we seize the time 
they have given us and use it to create 
a world order in which nations adopt a 
moral and legal code, the boys who gave 
their lives will have died in vain. 

It has happened before. It must not 
happen again. Our civilization cannot 
endure another world conflict. The his¬ 
tory of warfare demonstrates that each 
war becomes more frightful than its 
predecessor. Let us resolve that this 
time we shall succeed; that this time 
the sons of those men who have fought 
will not one day tread the same deadly 
mine fields through which their fathers 
crept. 

VE-day is a great moment in history. 
It can prove to be the beginning of a 
new era, or merely another day In an 
endless series of equally hopeless mile¬ 
stones in the records of mankind. 

As we take pride in this great and 
triumphant climax of our battle from 
the shadow of defeat, we must determine 
that VE-day shall herald the dawn of 
victory—eternal and peace ever endur¬ 
ing. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker- 
Truth crushed to earth shall rise again; 

The eternal years of God are hers; 

Error wounded writhes in pain and dies 
among her worshipers. 

Error has died among her worshipers. 
Justice and righteousness have tri¬ 
umphed and peace has ceme again to at 
least a major portion of a tear-drenched 
and blood-stained world. 

Let there be no relaxation of effort on 
our part and our brave allies—in shop. 
In field, or mine—in providing our 
heroic men and women with all the Im¬ 
plements of war necessary to destroy the 
remaining power of darkness and ag¬ 
gression in the Pacific. 

The cruel and merciless scourge of war 
has partially ceased. The prison chains 
of misery and starvation have bwn 
shattered. To ravaged Europe has come 
deliverance from the dreadful holocaust 
of conflict. This, after 6 years of the 
most horrible night of pain, slaughter, 
and destruction the world has ever wit¬ 
nessed. 

We give thanks to a Just and merciful 
God. Let us demonstrate our gratitude 
to Him by going to the church of our 
faith and giving thanks. We beseech the 
Ruler of us all to grant wisdom to those 
In conference at San Francisco. A pros¬ 
trate world prays that from their de¬ 
liberations may come a document so wise 
and just that mankind will know war no 
more. 

To the brave men. living and dead, who 
have brought victory to the cause of 
right and triumphed over wrong, the Na¬ 
tion bows In reverent pralee and prayer. 
Humanity and civilization owes them an 
eternal debt of gratitude. 

May war’s relentless slaughter and 
destruction soon end everywhere, and 
peace—sweet peace—come again to a 
saddened world. 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. Mr. 
Speaker, here, at lost, is the end for 
which millions of our fighting men and 
women in Europe have slaved, suffered, 
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.and died. Here, at last, is a great 
achievement which we at home have 
toiled and sacrificed to make possible. 

This is indeed a moment which his¬ 
torians will underscore. This is a mo¬ 
ment in which the spirit of liberty-loving 
people Everywhere in the world must be 
tremendously lifted. 

America has earned the hard-won 
right to be exultant in this moment. 
But no one can cheer who counts the 
terrible price in gold stars, in disabled 
veterans, in labor, and in wealth which 
we have paid for this initial victory. 

No one can afford to forget the equally 
vicious enemy in Asia still to be de¬ 
stroyed, nor be indifferent to the tragic 
price that victory will cost. 

No one can celebrate who remembers 
the thousand difficult problems we still 
must solve if we hope to win a Just and 
lasting world peace. 

We can hardly feel jubilant if we think 
only of the purely physical problems 
remaining as the backwash of war in 
Europe. Organized resistance is ended, 
but many of oyr fighting men will be 
held in Europe to track down the insane 
criminals still at large, and to render at 
least initial aid to that stricken con¬ 
tinent. 

It is sobering to think merely of the 
staggering job of dismantling our Euro¬ 
pean war machine and bringing 4,000,- 
000 men and women home. Even if we 
had no war in the Pacific, no responsi¬ 
bilities remaining in Europe, the physi¬ 
cal task of returning home would be 
tremendous and time consuming. 

In this moment of solemn exultation 
let us keep our eyes firmly upon the goals 
still to be attained. Let us remember 
that any slackening now will delay final 
victory in Asia and will waste lives and 
treasure. Let us devote ourselves to get¬ 
ting those European veterans who may 
now be spared back to their homes. Let 
us see to it that battle-worn veterans in 
Europe get the long rest at home tlfey 
deserve; and that replacements are pro¬ 
vided at the first possible moment for 
those units in the Pacific which have 
already served unreasonably long. 

Finally, let us keep it firmly in mind 
that we must devote the same concerted 
effort, the same singleness of purpose to 
the winning of peace as we have devoted 
to military victory. 

Far as we have come to this point, our 
final g oal is still far ahead of us. 

Mr. HUBERT. Mr. Speaker, today is 
a day of gladness and joy mingled with 
sadness and regret. 

It is a day of gladness and joy because 
of the triumph of our armed forces in 
Europe. It is the VE-day toward which 
we have looked forward so long. 

It is a day of sadness and regret be¬ 
cause Franklin Delano Roosevelt is not 
in the White House to live this day among 
us, but wherever Franklin Delano Roose¬ 
velt is he knows that part of the victory 
for which he fought has been achieved 
at long last. 

Let us not rim rampant in our cele¬ 
brations today. 

True the Stars and Stripes and the 
flags of our gallant allies have been 
planted atop fortress Europe while the 
much vaunted superman of Nazi Ger¬ 


many grovels underfoot—but that is only 
half the victory. 

Ahead of us lies the defeat of an equally 
vicious, atrocious, and fanatical enemy— 
the sinister Japanese. 

Our job will not be completely done 
until the Rising Sun falls beyond the 
horizon of American valor and might, 
never to rise again. 

That and that alone will be the day of 
complete victory; that day and that day 
alone will be the day when we can turn 
our eyes toward a permanent and lasting 
peace in a world devoid of those who 
would debauch the dignity of a civilized 
people and destroy the right of the in¬ 
dividual to his inalienable right in liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness. 

Until the day of complete victory those 
of us on the home front dare not falter 
even momentarily in our determination 
to keep our supply lines open to our men 
on the fighting fronts of the far-llung 
Pacific. Any let-down on our part will 
delay and retard complete victory and 
triumph and cost unnecessary loss of life 
in the closing days of this struggle. 

The blood of those who die because of 
our failure to give our utmost will be 
upon our own heads. If we fail them 
we will have murdered those who do 
now fight to save us. 

On this glorious day of triumph let 
us not forget to fall on our knees and 
lift our eyes heavenward and utter just 
three words, but simultaneously recite a 
million more words deep in our hearts: 

“Thank you. God!“ 

And when the day of complete victory 
comes let us again repeat those words, 
ever mindful that we are still a free and 
untrampled people because there were 
those among us who were willing to die 
in order that we might live. 

“Thank you, God!“ 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, this is it— 
“Judgment day” for the Nazi-Fascist 
tyranny of Europe. The brute power 
which assaulted looted, tortured, and 
destroyed so many of the peaceful na¬ 
tions of Europe and which was reaching 
out to overwhelm us has suffered a com¬ 
plete and decisive military defeat. 

Those who lived by the sword have died 
by the sword. 

In 1940 some timid men said that this,. 
the most destructive military machine 
in all history, could never be beaten. In 
1945 it has been wiped from the face of 
the earth by the united efforts of free¬ 
dom-loving men the world over. 

Prom Australia, New Zealand, Cana¬ 
da. Brazil, the United States, and many 
other nations they came to help the men 
of good will in Europe—to help them 
hold, beat back, and finally exterminate 
the most vicious evil ever to threaten the 
dignity of our common humanity. 

At this moment of sober satisfaction, 
we pause to mop our brows, to look 
around, and count the cost. It has been 
heavy, this human sacrifice which good 
must pay to conquer evU. It has been 
Justified only if, in the generations to 
come, we are ever ready in cooperation 
with other nations to stop this or any 
other evil before it can gather and un¬ 
leash such terrible instruments of de¬ 
struction against the peace of the world. 
This then, must be our testament to those 


who have fallen in order that man may 
be free. 

In the brotherhood of battle wc have 
learned to understand, respect, and ap¬ 
preciate the courage and integrity of our 
allies in the United Nations. With them 
we shall go forward to fight as hard for 
peace, to establish a world-wide system 
of law and justice to replace the bloody 
ordeal of war. 

To the commanders of our armed 
forces, we extend the gratitude of the 
Nation. Never before in our history have 
our citizens gone forth to defend the 
sovereignty of our people, as well- 
trained and as skillfully led as have the 
American soldiers and sailors of today. 
The men in the services know that even 
better than the newspaper readers at 
home. 

To the millions of Americans in the 
ranks who have fought and suffered and 
have seen their comrades die, the folks at 
home are humbly thankful. For your 
sake, we are glad that the war in Europe 
is over and that many of you will soon 
come home to stay. You know what 
nazism means. You have fought it 
first-hand. Some of you have seen the 
concentration camps and the death fac¬ 
tories. When you come home you will 
be the major factor In the formulation 
of American public opinion for the next 
40 years. We are counting on you to 
make America intelligent and alert, able 
to see through the mask of propaganda 
which conceals the gathering storm of 
aggression, so that America may never 
again come as close to disaster as she 
did in 1040 and 1941. 

To the Government workers and the 
war workers we say, “Two down, one to 
go.” The victory in Europe should spur 
us to greater efforts so that victory in 
the Pacific may come all the sooner. 

Remembering our battle dead and 
those who mourn them, our joy in victory 
is tempered by thoughts of the unfor- 
getable debt we owe to the men who 
sacrificed all for us. May God in His 
infinite wisdom and mercy, grant them 
eternal peace. 

For 27 years the clock of Europe has 
been nmning backward. Today we have 
stopped that fearful measure of destruc¬ 
tion. Tomorrow that clock shall start 
moving forward, marking progress to¬ 
ward a better and happier world. 

Today, as Americans, we must realize 
as never before that we are in this one 
world to stay. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, the great day of victory in 
Europe is here. That glorious time for 
which untold millions all over the globe 
have prayed has come at last. 

A just God has answered our suppli¬ 
cations and prayers. He sees fit to 
bring about retribution upon mankind’s 
enemies. He sits this day upon His seat 
of judgment and looks sternly down at 
those who have broken his command¬ 
ments. 

In the book of Matthew, in the twenty- 
sixth chapter, there appears the pro¬ 
found warning: “All they that take the 
sword shall perish with the sword.” 

Certahily the Nazi armies which haye 
brought bloodshed and sorrow to the 
nations of Europe are learning the truth 
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of this prophecy from the Holy Bible. 
It is written that man must not kill his 
brother. Yet death and wanton destruc¬ 
tion followed in the wake of the barbar¬ 
ous soldiers who tried to conquer the 
world for the Fudkirer. 

Yes; the great day is here. The worst 
is over for America. We still face a 
gigantic task, but we know it will be 
lighter with the knowledge that the 
beasts on the Continent are extermi¬ 
nated. The Lord has crushed the serpent 
with his heel. 

On this day of days, let us dedicate 
ourselves to eventual peace. What hope, 
what love, spring out of our knowledge 
that lasting tranquillity on this earth can 
be attained by our earnest efforts. 

Today the veil which for 5 years has 
shrouded the universe is momentarily 
lifted. We are letting in the sun. Qod 
is in His heaven, and all is right with 
the world. 

Victory is an exotic word. We rarely 
grasp its true meaning. When it arrives, 
it is hard to believe, and after we look 
back on it we scarcely appreciate it. 

But we must always remember this 
victory. We must look upon it as a vic¬ 
tory that will endure throughout the 
ages. This victory must not slip out of 
our hands. 

There are those who contemplate the 
past centuries of history in sadness when 
they recall the never-ending savage wars 
which have tom the nations asunder 
and corrupted the world. They say you 
can never enjoy more than a breath of 
peace. 

I am afraid it is their very pessimism, 
their dreary outlook, and the resigna¬ 
tion of those gone before which has per¬ 
petuated the well-nigh eternal conflict. 
1 fear their lack of faith in Qod and man 
prolongs the struggle. 

Let us, therefore. Join our hearts and 
hands this day and resolve upon this 
costliest of victories that we will lend 
our strength and our lives to the work 
of attaining the security of blessed peace. 
Let us determine to cherish our triumph, 
and, unlike the conquering tyrants we 
subdued, stretch forth our friendly hands 
to all the nations. 

Today we stand upon the doorstep of 
a new destiny. America must begin the 
Job of preparing for years of peace. 

With this victory comes responsibility 
to our Creator. Ihia Nation commands 
more power than any before her ever 
had. Can we use that power to the ad¬ 
vantage of weaker countries? Can we 
help others instead of terrorizing them? 

In this great hour of triumph, I like 
to ponder the lines of Rudyard Kipling's 
Recessional. As I recite them now, X 
beg of you to join me in a bit of humble 
circumspection which becomes all m^n 
When they are beholding victory: 

ttClSSlOMAL, 1897 

dbd of our fathers, known of old. 

Laid of our far<llung battle-line, 

Boniath whoM awful Hand we hold 
over palm and pine— 

Ldid Ood of Boats, be with lu yet, 

LoatjWO foigat—rlast we forgett 

The tumult and W^outing dies; 

The Chptalnt Kings depart: 

BtlU fiiiitde Thihi Bacriflee, 

An ISumble and a daiutrite heart. 

Lord Ood of Bosti, ho with ue yet. 

Lest we forgat-^t we forget! 


Yar-oaUed, our aaviae melt away; 

On dune and headland slnka the liret. 

Lo, aU our pomp of yeatarday 
Is one With Nineveh and Tyrol ^ 

Judge of the Natlona. apare us yet, . 

Lest we forget—’lest we torgetl 

If, drunk with sight of power, we loose 
WUd tongues that have not Thee In awe, 
Such boastings as the OentUes use 
Or lesser breeds without ths Lsw— 

Lord Qod of Hosts, be with us yet, 

Ziest we forget—leet we forget! 

Tor heathen heart that puts her trust 
In reeking tube and Iron ahard, 

AU valiant dust that builds on dust. 

And guarding, calls not Thee to guard. 
For frantic boast and foc^iah word— 

Thy mercy on Thy People. Lord! 

Mr. FOIXIER. Mr. Speaker, of course, 
there is great rejoicing in that there has 
been an unconditional surrender by Ger¬ 
many to our armed forces, and that on 
tomorrow cessation of the last bit of hos¬ 
tility in the European theater will occur. 
I hope this will take place, and that our 
ally, Russia, will not be under the ne¬ 
cessity of further defending Germany's 
onslaught against the Russian people. 
We are grateful that our other allies and 
ourselves have completed the Job and 
that Germany* has unconditionally sur¬ 
rendered. 

This has been a terrible experience for 
our people and those allied with us in 
beating back the hordes who would have 
destroyed liberty, enslaved the world, 
and brought chaos for years to come. It 
now remains that we are under the ne¬ 
cessity of bringing Japan to uncondi¬ 
tional surrender. We shall, with all 
confidence, expect the full support and 
aid of Great Britain and. I hope, too, 
Russia. This has been a fight for free¬ 
dom. The fun victory has not been 
won. All liberty-loving nations are con¬ 
cerned for an early victory over the last 
remaining foe of righteousness and Jus¬ 
tice in the world. We shall, after this 
victory is complete, be under the neces¬ 
sity of establishing a Just and lasting 
peace, and that peace to maintain. This 
must be done by men of good will, those 
who recognise and rejoice in the fact 
that every man is a sovereign and that 
peace and good will, cooperation and 
care one for another should he the goal 
today for which all may strive. 

We cannot be selfish and win a lasting 
peace. We cannot be selfish and main¬ 
tain a lasting peace. What is to be done 
with Germany and Japan is a matter for 
discussion on another occasion. Now, 
let us rejoice in the progress made to¬ 
ward overcoming evil and set ourselves 
to completion finally of the task remain¬ 
ing. We cannot look back except to re¬ 
member with hearts of gratitude those 
who have contributed the last full meas¬ 
ure of devotion to ttm cause of peace and 
good will; and in anxious prayer to those 
who must carry on the great fight for 
victory over hate and ill will on earth. 
Surely there is not one who msy be ex¬ 
cused from devoting hhnsell unre¬ 
servedly to the full aoconipllsbiiient of 
a complete victory and the establishment 
of a world in peace, with law and order 
prevalhng. 

Mr. 8PR1NOSR, Mr. Speaker, I rim 
today to pay my humble tifinste to every 
man and woman Ib our fighting forces 
and to extend my prayerftU thanks to 


each one of them for the final victory 
in Europe, 

This phase ci this war is over. Nazi 
Germany has fallen, Every American 
gives thanks to Almighty Qod for this 
victory. While this is VE-day and the 
people of this Nation are mildly cele¬ 
brating this glorious victory over the 
fighting forces in Europe; but that is 
not all, because our people are engaged 
in prayer, they are engaged in shedding 
tears, they are thinking of the frightful 
cost of this unholy war, they are think¬ 
ing of the boys who have fallen, and they 
are thinking of the disabilities suffered 
in this frightful World War, and they 
are so happy that this phase of this war 
is over. 

We now go about the task that re¬ 
mains in the Pacific. We must complete 
that task as quickly as possible. The 
Japs, barbarians as they have demon¬ 
strated that they are, must go. They 
must be defeated in order that the world 
may have peace. 

May Qod grant that the last phase of 
this frightful war will soon end. That 
is our universal prayer tbday. 

Mr. Speaker, when this terrible war 
finally ends, when our boys come back 
home from this gruesome business of 
war, we must be prepared for the post¬ 
war days. These will be serious days. 
The strength and capabilities of men 
will be called upon as never before. But, 
with the will and determination of Amer¬ 
icans, with the fortitude and bravery of 
our fighting forces, we will win the peace 
and make the post-war era one of peace, 
happiness, and contentment among all 
of the people of our Nation and our 
allies. 

While we Join in a mild and happy cel¬ 
ebration today, let us not forget to pray 
for ultimate peace, let us pray for our 
Nation and for the future of our coun¬ 
try and the world. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Speaker, VE-day is a solemn event in the 
history of our Nation. It marks the end 
of tyrazmy in Europe and the beginning 
of a new life for hundreds of millions of 
liberated people in that part of the world. 
It marks also the beginning of the end 
for the Japanese Empire in just repay¬ 
ment for Its scurrilous attack at Pearl 
Harbor. Our American servicemen have 
achieved a great victory in Europe and 
they will repeat this victory In the Ori¬ 
ent, Qod willing. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, the end 
of the war in Europe is. indeed, a bless¬ 
ing, because it saves the loss ol many 
human lives, and should forever doom 
Nazi, or any other kind of enslavement 

We should pay tribute especially to 
our men and women who have fallen In 
battle, killed and wounded. 

We and our afiies face A strong, .hard 
fight with fanatloal Japs, and the sac¬ 
rifices and hetdshlps that have been 
suffered, unfortunately, mus( be longer 
endured. Not untfi the Japs hate laid 
down their arms can we have a woNd 
where freedom And Justice otn reign. 

Our rejoicing should quidcly gtvo way 
to prayer lor the sooosis at the San 
Prandsoo Oonferenoer to the early de« 
feat of Japan and to eOtabUshmbnt 
peace and a Just wwldeoelAl orderrbased 
on the moral law of God. 
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Mr. KELLY of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
under permission granted Members of 
Congress to extend their remarks in the 
Rcoord regarding the ending of the war 
in Europe, I think no better tribute could 
be made than the editorial appearing 
in today’s Washington Times-Herald: 

T1 DSUM LAUOAMT7S 

We praise Iliee, O God; we acknowledge Thee 
to be the Lord; 

All the earth doth worship Thee, the Father 
everlasting. 

To Thee all angels cry aloud; the heavens 
and aU the powers therein; 

To Thee cherubim and seraphim continu¬ 
ally do cry. 

Roly, holy, holy Lord God of Babaoth; 
Heaven and earth are full of the majesty of 
Thy glory. 

The glorious company of the apostles praise 
Thee. 

The goodly fellowship of the prophets praise 
Thee. 

The noble army of martyrs praise Thee. 

The holy church throughout all the world 
doth acknowledge Thee; 

The Father of an Infinite majesty; 

Thine adorable, true, and only Son; 

Also the Holy Ghost, the Comforter. 

Thou art the King of Glory. O Christ. 

Thou art the everlasting Son of the Father. 
When Thou tookest upon Thee to deliver 
man. Thou didst humble Thyself to be 
born of a Virgin. 

When Thou hadst overcome the sharpness of 
death. Thou didst open the Kingdom of 
Heaven to all believers. 

Thou slttest at the right hand of God. In the 
glory of the Father. 

We believe that Thou sbalt come to be our 
Judge. 

We therefore pray Thee, help Thy servants, 
whom Thou hast redeemed with Thy 
precious blood. 

Make them to be numbered with Thy saints, 
In glory everlasting. 

O Lord, save Thy people, and bleas Thine 
heritage. 

Govern them, and lift them up forever. 

Day by day we magnify Thee; 

And we worship Thy name ever, world with¬ 
out end. 

Vouchsafe, O Lord, to keep us this day with¬ 
out sin. 

O Lord, have mercy upon us, have mercy 
upon us. 

O Lord, let Thy mercy be upon us, as our trust 
Is In Thee. 

O Iiord, In Thee have I trusted; let me never 
be confounded. 

Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. Mr. Speak¬ 
er, this is the day for which Americans 
in all walks of life have worked, fought, 
and prayed. Victory in Europe comes as 
a climax to the bloodiest war Europe has 
ever seen. This news brings gladness 
and joy to our people, but I hope that 
our expression will be restrained because 
of the sadness that this war has brought 
to so many of our homes. I hope that 
it will be a day of sober reflection upon 
what it has cost our country and the 
world. This war has cost our own coun¬ 
try nearly a million casualties and we 
may be far from the end. 

X^et this be a time of prayer, a time to 
express our gratitude to Qod for His 
directing hand in assisting us to achieve 
this great victory. This should also be a 
time to remember the great sacrifice 
which so many of our fine Americans 
haye'made in laying down their lives for 
this country. , We honor these great 
heroes tn death and our thanks and 
gratitude go out also to the living mem¬ 


bers of our armed services for the great 
part they have played in making this vic¬ 
tory possible and we pledge to them anew 
our cooperation, support, and devotion, 
I hope that all of our people will heed the 
call of our President and go to the church 
of their choice next Sunday morning 
and there unite in praise and thanks to 
God. 

V7e yet have the war in the Pacific. 
Our brave men in the Pacific, like their 
comrades in Europe, have fought long 
and hard and have achieved most notable 
successes. It seems to me that this 
hour should be one of rededication and 
reconsecration to the great task of 
finishing the job in the Pacific as speed¬ 
ily as possible. This is an obligation we 
owe to our heroic dead. In the silence 
of the grave they point to America the 
way out-—continued sacrifice, more work, 
greater effort, a determined will to win— 
until complete victory shall crown the 
efforts of the mighty American forces. 
Their sacrifice calls for the soul of 
America to rise up and in a mighty out¬ 
burst of the spirit of free men of America 
to forever crush the power of the ruth¬ 
less and cruel Japanese. 

We also have ahead the stupendous job 
of trying to build a structure for an en¬ 
during peace. America owes it to the 
memory of her brave men, living and 
dead, to try to prevent another world 
war. The military victory which has 
been achieved at such a terrible price in 
Europe and that in the Pacific which has, 
and will, likewise cost dearly will not 
last unless the civilized nations of the 
world can work out some fair and sen¬ 
sible plan to prevent a recurrence of this 
terrible thing called war. Qod grant 
that some fair and workable plan may 
be worked out. These and many other 
problems require the full attention and 
time of every American citizen. This is 
no time to let up. Let us therefore con¬ 
tinue to work, fight, and pray that com¬ 
plete victory may come and that an en¬ 
during peace may be achieved. God 
bless America! 

Mr. BTEMTIJiER. Mr. Speaker, the 
first big job is finished. We all rejoice, 
today, that the Battle of Europe has been 
won and that the Nazi war machine has 
been thoroughly and completely smashed. 

Our joy is tempered with sorrow be¬ 
cause the man who did the most to 
achieve this victory is no longer with us 
to share in our rejoicing, but 1 think if 
Franklin D. Roosevelt were here he would 
urge us not to relax, in the exaltation of 
victory, but to think of the three big jobs 
ahead. 

Those Jobs are to win the war in the 
Pacific, to win a lasting peace, and to win 
freedom from want and freedom from 
fear at home. These three tasks are 
closely related;, they will stand or fall 
together. 

The first job means that there must be 
no let-down in the prosecution of the war 
or in war production until the Japs sur¬ 
render unconditionally. We dare not 
demand immediate return of all our 
boys: we dare not urge conversion to 
peace production until all military needs 
are met. 

If VE-day is to mean the beginning of 
lasting peace, instead of just another 20- 
year armistice, we must work immedi¬ 


ately and continuously for an interna¬ 
tional organization with both justice and 
teeth in it. We must throw our support 
now behind Bretton Woods, behind the 
food and agricultural agreement, behind 
the security plans advanced at Dumbar¬ 
ton Oaks. 

The third point—freedom from want 
and fear—means planning ahead for full 
production and consumption so that 
there will be jobs for all. We dare not 
think in terms of going back to pre¬ 
war standards; we must agree to go for¬ 
ward to a new high standard of living 
for everyone. Our ability to turn out 
more goods with less men has increased 
enormously during the war. Full em¬ 
ployment depends upon facing this fact 
and insisting on more goods for all, in¬ 
stead of less goods and less jobs. 

Labor, management, and Government* 
have done an amazing job in turning out 
war goods—^we can and must do the same 
thing in peacetime production. That 
partnership should be continued. 

The sacrifices of our brave boys who 
have fought so valiantly against so ruth¬ 
less an enemy must not have been in 
vain. We must all work without let-up 
for a world of lasting peace and pros¬ 
perity—^a world worthy of the heroism 
our courageous men in uniform have 
shown. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
we have been advised that Germany has 
surrendered to the Allies. Under the 
superb leadership of Gen. Dwight D. 
Eisenhower the Allied armies In the 
European theater are victorious. Our 
rejoicing over this victory should be 
tempered by thoughts of the sacrifices 
which have made this moment possible. 

In our prayers of thanksgiving let us 
ask for divine guidance to proceed with 
the tasks which lie ahead. Halfway 
across the world we have yet to meet the 
full might of the Japanese armies. To 
conquer this last stronghold of barbaric 
aggression with minimum casualties will 
require all our efforts and prayers. 

The success which we shall have in pre¬ 
venting future wars will be largely deter¬ 
mined by our ability to remember vividly 
the events of these yearsi Lasting peace 
will not be born of hopes and dreams 
alone but of cooperative action inspired 
by the courage and bravery of our boys 
who made the supreme sacrifice for the 
cause of the freedom of men. 

Mr. GILLIE. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
a spirit of reverence and thanksgiving 
that we rejoice in the heart-warming 
news that the Germans have surrendered 
unconditionally. The war in Europe is 
officially ended. For this victory, we of¬ 
fer our grateful prayers to God for His 
Divine guidance through the perilous 
fight. To our armed forces, for their 
valiant qfforts and overwhelming tri¬ 
umph, we express our deepest apprecia¬ 
tion and heart-felt thanks. 

To those who have laid down their 
lives for their country, we humbly and 
respectfully pay tribute. Our Nation 
bears a deep and solemn obligation to 
their memories. 

In nur joy we cannot forget the price 
we have paid in lives and suffering. In 
this victorious hour we do not forget 
those who have suffered sorrow and 
anguish in the loss of loved ones. They, 
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too, have felt the heavy weight and 
shock of battle. May they in their grief 
find consolation In the realization of the 
high ideals and purposes for which these 
lives were sacrificed. 

The war goes on. The last obstacle 
down the road to complete victory is in 
sight—the defeat and unconditional sur¬ 
render of the Japanese in the far Pacific. 
We know that our men and women in the 
armed forces will carry on the fight for 
final victory with courage and gallantry, 
supported by the earnest devotion to duty 
of those on the home front. They will 
be spurred on -in their efforts by the tri¬ 
umph over Germany and the knowledge 
that greater help and cooperation will be 
forthcoming from our allies now that the 
war in Europe is won. 
t This Nation today shares the joys and 
hopes of the liberated peoples of the Con¬ 
tinent. The spirit of freedom bums 
brightly in their hearts despite the over¬ 
shadowing darkness that has been left in 
the wake of 5 years of war. For all the 
sacrifices that have been made by our 
armed forces, and for the loyalty and 
devotion to the cause of fre^om, the 
civilized peoples of the world will be 
eternally grateful. 

A8 THS LIGHTS COMS OH AGAIN 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, perhaps there is nothing I 
could add to the timely and forceful 
statements made by our distinguished 
Bpeidcer of the House, the eloquent floor 
leader, the minority leader, and others 
who have expressed themselves so fit¬ 
tingly upon this momentous occasion. 
This is a day that every man and woman 
in uniform, especially those in the Euro¬ 
pean theater, has looked forward to. It 
is a day that every father and mother of 
the gallant fighting sons and loyal and 
devoted daughters have envisioned since 
that solemn day back in December 1941, 
when the United States declared war on 
our Axis enemies. 

At that time the United States was 
hopelessly unprepared on land, on sea, 
and in the air and yet in a relatively 
short time, we, with the help of our gal¬ 
lant allies, have defeated the once great¬ 
est military machine in all the world. 
It is a record unaparalleled in all his¬ 
tory. 

We rejoice today in that victory—a 
victory over one of the arch enemies of 
civilization. What Hitler and his hei¬ 
nous hordes of high-ranking criminals 
had assured th3 German people could 
not be done by the Allied nations has 
been accomplished. Germany has not 
only been forced to her knees but the 
powerful German armies have been 
routed, humbled, and conquered. We 
accepted no negotiated peace as some 
iR^-kneed Americans advocated, or 
attirtlilng that smacked of a negotiated 
pepuse. It was an unconditional sur* 
render, as dur late beloved Commander 
tn Oilef Fkaaildin D. Roosevelt had re- 
peaiM]^ promised. The German people 
iKnempom they have been defeated 
and tiiial^ Jtitlerism is forever dead. Let 
ns imMaq Uie hope that they also un- 
dersti^ lull wdUbii war does not pay. 

But, Mr. Rpeatov tills must not be a 
day of boasthdr, mn though it is a day 


of rej<dcing. It should also be, as Uie 
Speaker suggested, a day of oonseoration* 
It should be a day of devotion end prayer 
to the God of the universe. It should be 
a day of thanksgiving. But as we rejoice 
at the victory over the Nazi war machine 
upon the Emopean theater, and as the 
lights come on again tcmight on ^e 
Nation’s Capitol, our hearts are heavy 
because we know of the sacrifices It has 
cost many of our loved ones and friends. 
We are thinking of the many fine, clean, 
ambitious young men who have not and 
will not return. They have given their 
all for us, our children, and our children's 
children. They have ^d with their pre¬ 
cious lives that this might ever remain a 
decent place in which to live. We are 
thinking of their loved ones, who are 
sad, heartsick, and lonely on this occa¬ 
sion. We are also thinking today of the 
wounded who are languishing in hos¬ 
pitals throughout the world as a result of 
this terrible war. For many of them the 
war is not over today, nor will it ever be. 

Then, too. we are thinking of the war 
of the Pacific, and as has been repeatedly 
suggested, our hearts are heavy because 
we know that other gallant American 
boys are dying every day in the Pacific 
war theater against another desperate 
foe. Let us pray that the treacherous 
Japanese will take the sound advice given 
them today by our great President, Harry 
Truman, and surrender xmconditioxially 
at an early date. Although that would 
be the wise course to pursue, few Ameri¬ 
cans indulge the hope that Japanese 
fanatic leaders will profit by the expe- 
Hence of a defeated Germany and do so. 

But, Mr. Speaker, we must not rest on 
our oars and assume that the war is over. 
If we are to remain true to our ideals, 
true to our fighting men, and true to our 
heroic dead, we must this day resolve in 
our hearts henceforth to work and fight 
unitedly against our remaining foe. 
With America united, and with God as 
our leader, we shall go forward to a 
glorious victory. 

Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, this 
morning as I listened to our great 
living Presideiit briefly speak to this 
Nation and to the uitire civilized world 
at 9 o'clock over the radio, it struck 
me as significant and appropriate that 
the very second sentuice of his sincere 
and inspiring statement should be with a 
word of respect and affection for that 
great dead, but recently living, Presi- 
denu-his friend and ours—Franklin^ 
Delano Roosevelt. And after be said be 
wished he livdd this day to see this great 
VE-day, I almost spontaneously said to 
myself that he does live to see this day. 

Civilization is a contract between God, 
the great dead, the living, and the near 
unborn. Surely God is on our side now 
in this victory; surely FraakUa Roosevelt 
and Abraham Lincoln and OeorkS Wash¬ 
ington and the other great Anicadoan 
^d did their duty; certainly jyon And 
Xf as the living, will not shhk oW^ utmost 
performances of bounden duty to bur 
posterity. Finally, the near unborn Will 
cany on the heritage we have left by 
improving upon whatever we may ^ liife 
as we pass this way in our brief lifetim. 
ITo one man is necessary to tSie prpnm 
of the human race, to be sure; but mo 


generation, of men can break faith with 
any of the other parties to the contract 
of civilisation, which is a contract of 
mutuality of Interest and tesponsibil** 
ity to our God, to the great dead, to the 
living, to the near imbom. 

If the prophecy of our distinguhhed 
Speaker of this great legislative body Is 
correct this day, as It always is. then 
tonight the dome of this Capitol Building 
will again be flooded with light. How 
appropriate and inspiring that will be 
all over our Nation—yes, all over the 
civilized world It will flash as news. 
Thousands and tens of thousands will 
tonight walk and ride to the very steps 
and sidewalks through which we wfdked 
a few minutes ago to enter this room to 
see the dome again lighted. Light al¬ 
ways attracts people; light means intel¬ 
ligence, safety, progress, happiness of 
humankind. Light causes people to look 
upward and to be thankful. The dome 
tonight lighted again will be looked 
upon by tens of thousands of happier 
Americans, because it Is lighted again. 
Bscause It will signify once again that 
all will be well with the Christian world. 
Blven the birds and squirrels of Capitol 
Park will know that an historic day has 
broken for mankind, for thoy too will 
see the lighted dome from their nests 
and leafy shelters in the beautiful trees 
of the park grounds. 

Yes; we who have given our sons in 
death while on duty rejoice in the pres¬ 
ence of victory too. It means thou¬ 
sands less of other sons will need be 
slaughtered for the greed of man or to 
give their lives that we might live on. 
Gentlemen, the fact of death of any man 
for us must make us humble indeed. 
As thousands of men have actually died 
for us in this war, it should make us un¬ 
der obligation to do our dead-level best 
to see that there never comes another 
world war by reason of any act or omis¬ 
sion on our part in the remainder of 
oiur lifetimes. We cannot do less by 
those who have died that we might live. 

A few minutes ago you and I heard 
here in our very presence three other 
great American leaders of this Legisla¬ 
tive lorum speak extemporaneously from 
their hearts and very souls. Everything 
they each said was rich with power, per¬ 
severance, and patrioUsm to be true. 
But gentlemen, did you not notice that 
each of them humb]^ and sincerely and 
revereoilir thanked God and that it was 
pointed clear to us that the basis of 
cdebration must be a spiritual one. 1 
compHmeiit the Speaker; the majority 
leader; the minority leader upon their 
inspiring remarks. Ho nation which 
stays on its knees dan long stay in cap- 
or fear; our great Nation and her 
allies must stay on their knees as we at¬ 
tack and attack our remaining enemy 
until Japan also surrenders unodhdi- 
tionally. 

A few minutes ago also, you beard our 
distinguished leadership stress that unity 
must continue for victory oyer Japan. 
Why can we not stretch that unity of 
purpose and objective to purposes of 
achievjng victory oVer our .domidtle 
problems over which we must ne^ work 
Ipt^er to .promptly War has 

created most of these as sit presisat ekist- 
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tag wd to arise. Let us continue oor 
unity of purpose and common under¬ 
standing Into the field of victory over the 
problems of peace, at home and abroad. 
This VE-day does not come because any 
political pa^ has played party politics. 
The winning of a war leaves no room for 
such things. Is not the winning of se¬ 
curity and food and health and happi¬ 
ness for mankind also so challenging that 
partisan politics should be known only 
in a minimum sense in connection there¬ 
with? If you say that this is too idealis¬ 
tic. 1 say that a nation without ideals Is 
lost. 

The problems of peace are not less 
challen^g than those of war. They are 
chiefly different in that in war we are 
concerned with killing other human be¬ 
ings before they kill us. while in solving 
problems of peace we seek by every means 
known to man to help mankind to pro¬ 
gress and to a happier, healthier experi¬ 
ence. Let you and I do our dead-level 
best throughout our lives to the high 
purposes of peace on earth and good will 
to all men. 

The results of the San Francisco Con¬ 
ference will be magnificent in any man's 
language. The fact of the meeting itself 
must inspire us. The fact of such inter¬ 
national accord and agreement for world 
peace is the most significant footstep in 
the world's history on the pathway to 
enduring peace. The least we can do 
from here is to work and think and pray 
unceasingly, with sincerity and humility, 
that at San Francisco shall be placed 
foundation stones for enduring world 
peace, which foundation will be so sound¬ 
ly laid that an enduring house of en¬ 
during world peace will be builded upon 
by the experience of mankind and that 
this house of peace shall be builded upon 
the rock of international peace and that 
neither the tides of temporary stress or 
passion or fear shall have any effect, 
but that the foundation builded at San 
Francisco shall be found to be firm and 
sure. 

Tomorrow let us begin our work in 
this great legislative body with renewed 
courage and determination that there 
shall be freedom in the highest sense of 
that significant American word for peo¬ 
ples throughout the world. 

No less a dedication by us on this 
VE-day is worthy of our high responsi¬ 
bility as members of this distinguished 
legislative body. 

Ur, VOORHI8 of CaHfomia. Mr. 
Speaker, this is no hour for wild rejoic¬ 
ing. Millions of American men—some 
bf them very young men—at this mo¬ 
ment face the hell of war in the far 
reaches of the Fadflo. 

For their sakes this must be an hour 
of rededlcation—rededication to our sup¬ 
port of their great and terrible task with 
ev«ry otmoe of our effort, devotion, and 
Tosouroes. 

But this Is an hour of deep and pro¬ 
found thankfulness to Almighty Qod. 
For in Europe our men are safe from 
death and maiming. And on that con¬ 
tinent women and children need no 
tanget tmr the death that comes from 
the air. Most, of ah, we are thankful 
betause once aaain it has been proven 
that lorees of evil, of tyranny, of oppres¬ 
sion, persecution. and cruelty are com- 
xoi —m 


pelled by a^^just God to sow the seeds of 
their own destruction. For who is to 
say that the strong arms of the soldiers, 
sailors, marines, and airmen of America, 
Russia, Brltaixi, and the other Allied 
nations have not been made even 
stronger by the spirit of a righteous 
cause. 

And last, this most be a day of solemn 
consecration to a great cause. For there 
are men in American uniforms, and in 
other uniforms, who are not with lis to 
rejoice in victory. Theirs has been the 
complete sacrifice. To them we owe a 
debt that can be paid in but one way. 
That one way is by building a law of 
peace in this world so strong, so rooted 
In Justice, equity, and cooperation that 
the sacrifice of our gallant dead will not 
be in vain, but will flower into a new and 
better world than mankind has ever 
known before. 

Mr. LAECADE. Mr. Speaker, thank 
Qod, it is over in Europe. 

While we rejoice in this announce¬ 
ment, it is with a sense of solemn obliga¬ 
tion as our thoughts instinctively turn to 
those who have made this day possible, 
both the living and those who have made 
the supreme sacrifice, and our hearts go 
out to their families. We also think of 
those who have and will return maimed, 
and of those broken by the horrors of the 
terrible prison camps. 

We should never forget the debt that 
we owe to those who have made these sac¬ 
rifices to attain the end which we cele¬ 
brate today, and we will try to show our 
gratitude by making every possible pro¬ 
vision for those who served in the armed 
forces and for their dependents. This is 
our duty and obligation, and the least we 
can do. 

Unfortunately, the victory is not com¬ 
plete. We still have to wage another war 
upon another fanatical enemy—Japan— 
and with the grace of Qod, we hope that 
it may not be long before we will have 
the opportunity to celebrate the uncon¬ 
ditional surrender of that treacherous 
nation, so that all of those in the armed 
forces may return to their country, fam¬ 
ilies, and friends, and resume their peace¬ 
ful pursuits. In the meantime, we should 
bear In mind that the war in Japan will 
require many more sacrifices and hard¬ 
ships. and it is our duty on the home 
front to back up and supply our armed 
forces with all that is needed to finish 
the Job. Surely the small sacrifices and 
hardships should be accepted and borne 
cheerfully, when compared with those 
that our boys and girls have made, and 
will continue to make in the future. In 
grateful acknowledgment and thanks to 
our Lord for this day, and looking hope¬ 
fully forward to His blessing for the end 
of the conflict with Japan, let us also pray 
for His divine guidance lor all of the 
representatives of the peace-loving na¬ 
tions at the Conference In San Francisco, 
to the end that they may agree and con¬ 
summate the object for which they as¬ 
sembled, and while I have full confidence 
that our representatives and all of the 
^oitiaens of our country do all in their 
power to bring about the success of this 
4)onfereaoe, a# wdU as carry out our part 
on the agreements, I tor one. believe that 
we should not forget the admonition of 


the Father of our Country: ‘'To be pre¬ 
pared for war is one of the most effec¬ 
tual means of preserving peace.'* 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, this is 
one of the most glorious days in all 
American history. The victory which 
our gallant boys have won through blood 
and bitter sacrifice on the soil of Europe 
against the most highly organized mili¬ 
tary establishments of all times is an out¬ 
standing contribution to the salvation of 
our democracy. Let us thank God for 
answering our prayers and devoutly ask 
Him to bring our final struggle to an 
early victorious end. 

Would that today marked the end of 
this terrible struggle. Unfortunately it 
Is only the completion of one stage—a 
vital stage—of this frightful war. We 
must now move without hesitancy and 
with all our resources, military and eco¬ 
nomic. against the ruthless Jap enemy 
and smash it mercilessly until this des¬ 
picable menace to our free institutions is 
brought to its knees and its evil Influence 
removed once and for all from the civi¬ 
lized worla. 

I have supreme confidence that the 
American soldiers, sailors, and marines, 
their gallant leaders and comrades— 
Incomparable fighting men all—and our 
people at home in factories, on the farms, 
and in all the places in America where 
such magnificent support is given to our 
armed forces, will redouble their efforts 
so as to make it possible for our boys to 
deliver the final knock-out punch to the 
fanatical Japs in the not too distant 
future. 

Now that this glorious victory has been 
won In Europe. I think our military lead¬ 
ership ought to give the boys who par¬ 
ticipated In this gigantic struggle for 
freedom a breathing spell so that, within 
the exigencies of military necessity, they 
may be permitted to come back home 
.and spend some time with their families 
and get their breath, so to speak, before 
going into battle in the Japanese theater. 
And those who have been long in the 
Pacific war ought to be given every sur¬ 
cease possible at this time through fur¬ 
lough or rotation procedures. 

The American people must not relax. 
To the contrary, we must go forward 
more determined now than ever to lend 
our full undiminished energies to the 
earliest possible completion of the re¬ 
maining desperate struggle and then 
turn our thoughts and efforts to the con¬ 
summation of that noble aim felt so 
deeply by all our people, the establish¬ 
ment of a Just and durable peace. Long 
may the banner of American liberty 
wave. Consecrated by the sacred blood 
of our sons, let us now cherish it even 
more than ever. Americans, forward to 
final, total victory. 

Mr. COUE of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
at long last victory in Europe is ours. 
This is a day that will be long remem¬ 
bered by all liberty-loving people. It is 
the day that brings to a close the most 
devastating war. waged by one of the 
cruelest, most brutal and barbaric foes 
ever known to mankind. It is truly a 
day zor rejoicing and thank jciving. We 
should all give profound tlianks to 
Almighty Qod for bringing our Nation, 
thus far, through these terrible years of 
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conflict. We should pray that He will 
continue to bless us until final victory 
in the Pacific has been won; that He 
will guide and direct our President, the 
heads of the Allied governments, and all 
others in authority, in charting a course 
for a just and lasting peace. 

No doubt many will now want imme¬ 
diate relief from wartime regulations. 
Some relaxation of these may be possi¬ 
ble, but we should not expect too much 
at this time. We still have a major war 
to win and must not lose sight of that 
fact for one Instant. I am against any 
program at the present time calling for 
relaxation of any Government controls 
which might prolong tlie Pacific war 
one extra minute or cause one extra drop 
of blood to be, shed. However. I sliall 
always be on the alert to detect any 
tendency by any bureaucratic agency, or 
group of cosmic planners, to keep our 
country regimented in oi*der to continue 
their control over the lives of our citi¬ 
zens in the post-war era. 

The home front has done a marvelous 
job in backing up our armed forces. In 
the post-war era, we must continue to 
go forward as a united people to help 
bring peace and order out of the pres¬ 
ent world chaos. This is a debt we owe 
particularly to those who have laid down 
their lives on the far-flung battle fronts. 
Also, we owe a great debt to those who 
are about to return to civilian life. I, 
for one, solemnly dedicate myself, as a 
Member of Congress, to work unceas¬ 
ingly for legislation that will enable our 
heroic war veterans to take up again 
the threads of civilian life, with every 
facility and every opportunity to carry 
on under a system of free enterprise 
with a minimum of Government regu¬ 
lation and interference. 1 cannot see 
why we should not soon be able to em¬ 
bark upon’an era of great prosperity. 
Certainly there is enough work to be 
done by our people and by the peoples' 
of the world in replacing the billions 
of dollars* worth of worn-out equipment 
in our country and rebuilding the shat¬ 
tered cities and towns of the world. 
Properly directed, with the cooperation 
of all nations of good will, the energies 
of the people of the world can be used 
to create a fuller and happier life for all. 

Mr. PORAN. Mr. Speaker, VE-day is 
here at last. Germany is beaten. 

Our victory over the Nazis gives us 
eause to rejoice, but it should not be 
taken as a signal for wild celebration. It 
is only the end of one phase of the world¬ 
wide conflict. 

We still have a big job to do. Fanat¬ 
ical Japan is still to be licked. It is true 
that we have made great progress in the 
Pacific. We have restricted Japan's 
sphere of operations, but within the ter¬ 
ritory where she is still in control Japan 
is putting up a bitter, brutal, suicidal 
fight. 

Until she is brought to her knees like 
Germany, we must continue, without re¬ 
laxation, to lend our every effort to the 
war i^id^ram. We cannot afford to for¬ 
get single moment that our soldiers 
and sailors in the Padfle theater are still 
fighting to insure victory in that area. 
Only after they have reached that goal 
can we feel that victory is complete. 


That will be the time for a real celebra¬ 
tion. 

In anticipation of complete victory 
over our enemies, we and our allies must 
continue to work out plans to insure a 
lasting peace. 

Under the sterling leadership of our 
late Pi-esident, Franklin Delano Roose¬ 
velt, we have made considerable progress 
on building the foundation for world 
peace. 

President Truman is determined to fol¬ 
low through with the peace program of 
his predecessor. We must give him our 
imited support so that tliat program may 
become a reality. That would be, not 
only a memorial to our departed Presi¬ 
dent. but it also would be a great bless¬ 
ing to all the people of the world. 

We do not want another war. We can¬ 
not afford to have the youth of our Na¬ 
tion sacrificed on the field of battle every 
25 years. Our casualties in the present 
conflict have reached nearly the million 
mark. Many of them will never come 
home. They gave their lives so that we 
may live. We must achieve a peace that 
will prove that they did not die In vain. 

VE-day signalizes the start of recon¬ 
version from war to peacetime economy. 
The change will be gradual. The demand 
for consumer goods will be great. The 
people have money and will be anxious 
to spend it for articles which were made 
scarce by the war. Temptation will be 
great to bid up the price in order to ob¬ 
tain them. If we yield to that temptation 
we will most certainly bring on inflation, 
thus reducing the value of our dollar, and 
at the same time throw our whole econ¬ 
omy out of gear. 

To guard against that situation, I am 
told that price control and rationing, as 
well as some of the other war measures, 
will be continued for some time. But it 
is the aim of our Government to remove 
these controls at the earliest date pos¬ 
sible, that is, as soon as the supply of 
consumer goods begins to meet the de¬ 
mand. 

Our late President set our goal at 60,- 
000,000 jobs in the post-war period in 
order that our standard of living may be 
maintained. President Truman will 
work toward that goal, and all of us 
should work as a unit to help him achieve 
success in this undertaking. It will re¬ 
quire teamwork. Labor, management, 
and Government will have to work to¬ 
gether. We have done it since Pearl Har¬ 
bor and, because we worked together, vic¬ 
tory over Germany was made possible, 
and victory over Japan will be ours. 

Let us, therefore, resolve that every 
segment of our society will go forward on 
the road from victory over Germany to 
victory over Japan, to lasting world peace 
and to an economy of freedom and pros¬ 
perity. 

Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, this is 
the day for which we have been waiting, 
working, and praying. This is a day of 
rejoicing for all liberty-loving people 
throughout this world. The war in Eu¬ 
rope is over. Germany has surrendered 
unconditionally. The Nazi war madhine 
is utterly defeated. Democracy and free¬ 
dom are again safe. 

We congratulate the members of our 
armed forces on the tremendous victory 


they have won. The gratitude of our 
hearts go out to those who have sacri¬ 
ficed BO much that the principles* and 
Ideals of this great Nation may not per¬ 
ish. Through the efforts of our fighting 
men the war has been kept from our 
shores. Through their efforts free gov¬ 
ernment will continue. 

Although this is a day of great rejoic¬ 
ing because it marks the end of the war 
in Europe, it is also a day of rededica- 
tion to the tasks before us. We still have 
much work to do. The enemy in the 
Pacific must be fought until he too sur¬ 
renders unconditionally. We can best 
observe VE-day by resolving to redouble 
our efforts to bring an early victory in 
the Pacific. 

On this day that marks the complete 
defeat of Nazi Germany, and on this day 
when we resolve to redouble our efforts 
in the Far East, let us be determined that 
just as we have won the war so will we 
win the peace. By doing this we will 
keep faith with those who have sacri¬ 
ficed so much and we will make certain 
that another war will not curse the na¬ 
tions of this earth. 

VZ-DAT. m MZANXNG TO TKl AMXSXCAN PEOPLX 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, the 
long awaited announcement of victory 
over nazism in Europe has been made. 
The bloody era of gangster violence on 
the international scale has ceased on the 
European Continent. This does not mean 
the end of violence by fanatics who will 
continue in mountain hideaways and 
underground retreats to wage guerilla 
warfare until they are completely ex¬ 
terminated. The diabolic cunning of 
Hitler, Goebbels, and Himmler in twist¬ 
ing and warping the minds of the Ger¬ 
man people will continue to be a source 
of trouble to the Allied Nations for years 
to come. These younger people have 
been fed his lies and half-truths since 
birth, and in the case of the older pre- 
Hitler people, it has been so long since 
free information has been available to 
them, and because the misinformation 
and lies of nazism have been for 15 
years their only diet, they too look at the 
world as their Nazi masters planned. 
Therein lies the reason behind their lack 
of shame or sense of guilt for the un¬ 
printable and unspeakable atrocities 
which are being exposed daily to a 
shocked world. The majority of the Ger¬ 
man people must acquire a new con¬ 
science, a new conception of ethics and 
morals, before they can be accepted on 
the same plane as the democratic peo¬ 
ples. I do not say this in a self-righteous 
or cynical manner but regretfully and 
with a full realization of the responsibil¬ 
ity of the United Nations in helping Ger¬ 
many acquire a new conscience. So the 
announcement of victory may cause the 
unthinking to be temporarily carried 
away by the exuberance which usually 
accompanies victory. But thoughtful 
people will temper their enthusiasm. A 
realization of the mental attitude of 
these Nazi-indoctrinated people and an 
analysis of the chaotic economic, social, 
and political conditions now prevident in 
the devastated countries of Europe li^ 
cates the gravity of the situation. 

The winning of tlm war against naz¬ 
ism and fascism has cost us a terribla 
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prioe in ptispetiy 46itruotton and an im« 
measurmbte price in human lives. This 
lose of life and property has not been con¬ 
fined to the vsnipfished alone, but the 
victors have drank to the dregs the bitter 
cup of saorifloe and suffering. Although 
the arms of the United Nations have 
been accorded military victory, we too, 
have in reaUty suffered defeat. The 
wrath of total global war is visited on 
both victor and vanquished. A few 
months ago I made a tour of inspection 
through the bombed section of England 
and the occupied portlan of France. I 
ahaXL never forget the scenes of destruc¬ 
tion, where the fury of modern warfare 
had expended its malevolent forces. 1 
shall never forget the stunned look in 
the eyes of the civilians, who had under¬ 
gone intensive bombing and artillery 
fire. As I walked through the cemeteries 
newly created to receive American he¬ 
roes, and later when 1 talked with the 
wounded in our field hospitals, I realized 
as never before the penalties and curse of 
global war. 

What then does the announcement of 
victory in Europe mean to us? 

Can victory bring back the millions 
who have died In mortal combat, the 
flower of youth in every land? 

Can victory heal the sick in body and 
mind, the broken victims of war’s after¬ 
math? 

Can victory bring back the millions of 
civilians who have perished through 
starvation and persecution? 

The answer is Neither can vic¬ 

tory restore their shattered cities, their 
burned forests, and their expended nat¬ 
ural resources. 

What then can victory bring us In this 
solemn hour? 

First, it brings us a feeling of devout 
thankfulness that Ood has bestowed 
success upon our armed forces and the 
fervent hope that our loved ones who 
have borne the heat of the battle may 
soon be restored to their families. 

Secondly, we are struck with the awe¬ 
inspiring knowledge of the terrible price 
we have paid to the god of war, a price 
paid because human beings have refused 
to practice the principle of brotherhood. 

Thirdly, we Instinctively vow we will 
take su^ necessary steps, nationally and 
internationally, to prevent the reoccur¬ 
rence of global war. 

In making this vow, we know the prob¬ 
lems of establishing a peaceful and 
orderly world are greater than those we 
have faced in mortal conflict. We never¬ 
theless dedicate ourselves to the unfin¬ 
ished work that lies ahead. We cannot, 
and with Qod’s help we must not, fall. 
The goal we strive for is the preserva¬ 
tion of civili zation. 

Mr. CffnCLF. Mr. Speaker, VE-day— 
what a glorlons, beautiful, and bappy 
day to all Sberty-lovlng peoples through¬ 
out this saddened, war-tom, war-weary 
woitdl 

Can it regffy be true? Have the long, 
bloody battles to subdue and conquer 
Qemuuiy actually been won? Is that 
bMrtbjte PikhtPiaTe really over? 

"Xw it is trua-nat last VS-day 
has 4awned. Thanks be to a most 
m^rcllifl Qod. What magnificent and 
mdodlous music this news Is to the 


strained ears and to the anxioiis hearts 
of all mankind. What Joy, what hap- 
pmess this news is to the loved ones back 
here at home who have, through their 
tears and fears, kept the home fires 
brightly burning for the return of those 
some 6.000.000 boys now serving overseas. 
Truthfully, ^there is a silver liniiig 
through the dark clouds shining; turn 
the dark clouds inside out *til the boys 
come home.** 

It is no longer the end of the begin¬ 
ning; but rather the beginning of the 
end. We have two down and one to go. 
Only Imperial Japan is left gs a loose- 
flayed end of the former aU-powerful 
Axis. Two-thirds of the battle has been 
won; two-thirds of the blood, sweat, 
tears, toil, and heartaches are now 
behind us. 

Yet, my fellow Americans, In our 
exuberance, we must not lose sight of 
the fact that the war is definitely not 
over. We must keep the faith with those 
tens of thousands of our honored dead. 
We must redouble our efforts, our pro¬ 
duction, our determination, our Wth, 
our hopes, and our prayers for a prompt 
and decisive knock-out blow over Japan. 
We must complete the job. President 
Roosevelt and an of those who have 
made the supreme sacrifice for us here 
at home wanted it that way. 

Germany’s defeat has at last set the 
stage for the final act. ”We of our time’ * 
must ring down the curtain with such a 
grand and spectacular performance In 
the winning of this war and the peace 
to follow that the applause and acclaim 
therefrom shall resound and echo in the 
ears of grateful generations yet unborn, 
*’so that they might see our good works 
and glorify our Father who art in 
Heaven.’* 

Do not let up. Stay on your Job, and 
total victory shall be ours. 

Mr. SULLIVAN. Mi\ Speaker, the 
long-awaited VE-day is at hand. The 
day for which a stricken civilization has 
prayed and fought has come. 

The prison camps of Europe have been 
opened. Men may now come out of the 
mud and filth of their holes in the 
ground. Men will now walk upright in 
God’s sunlight and may now let their 
fires shine out at night. 

Terror no longer rides the hours of the 
day emd the daiknoss. 

As we realize tliat victory in Europe 
has crowned our efforts, we remember 
Uie terrible price we have paid. 

We remember the long casualty lists, 
the gold stars in hundreds of thousands 
of homes, the crowded hospital tridns, 
and the hospitals. 

We remember the loss of our great 
President, Franklin D. Roosevelt, who 
planned the way to victory and charted 
the course of enduring peace. 

We remember, too, that the war Is not 
over. We will not know peace imtU the 
last hostile weapon has been silenced; 
the last desperate bnemy anywhere in 
this world captured or destroyed. 

We know that even then the war Is not 
over. It will not be over so long as a 
widow or orphan needs care or help; the 
disabled, rehabilitation or assistance; a 
returning veteran, a Job; the gold-star 
families, consdiatlon. 


It will not be over until sure and 
relentless justice has overtaken the war 
criminals. 

It will not be over until we have estab- 
Ihhed the foundation of a firm and last¬ 
ing peace, made under the able leader¬ 
ship of President Truman. 

We stand in all humility before the 
gallantry and heroism of our armed 
forces. We have seen the miracle of 
production, made possible by the devo¬ 
tion to duty of labor and management. 

We have looked upon the miracle of 
transportation performed by the men 
and women of the railroads, busses and 
trucks, ships and steamboats, and 
airplanes. 

In a spirit of profound thanksgiving 
we turn to the task of winning the war 
In the Pacific with renewed vigor. 

May God give us the courage, wisdom, 
and understanding to accept our respon¬ 
sibility of build ing a p eaceful world. 

Mr. LaFOLLBTTE. Mr. Speaker, if 
we have imagination enough to visualize 
and feel the agony of wounded, dying 
men; the future which faces permanently 
injured and maimed men; and the an¬ 
guish in the hearts of parents, wives, and 
children of dead men. we cannot find 
words to express properly our feelings at 
this time. If we honestly wish to honor 
the dead and the permanently crippled, 
we shall do all that we can as individ¬ 
uals to keep ourselves and our Nation 
disciplined and sacrificing so that we 
can hasten the end of the Japanese war. 
If we seriously intend to see to it that 
this thing shall not happen again, wo 
will work ceaselessly toward the con¬ 
struction of a new international order 
based upon the moral law. 

Such conduct by each of us individu¬ 
ally and by our Nation is the only way by 
which we can obtain absolution from our 
God for the hiiman sacrifices which our 
selfish, prideful, soulless materialism has 
visited upon our fellow humans. 

Mr. E LS A ESSER. Mr. Speaker, it is 
with great happiness that I received the 
news of the end of the European phase 
of this terrible conflict, and the United 
States is profoundly Indebted to our men 
and women who have done such a heroic 
Job in bringing about the termination of 
hostilities in Europe. 

I sincerely hope that our allied nations 
in this struggle, to whom we furnished 
much in the way of armaments, food 
and clothing, will lend every effort to 
bring about a speedy and complete vic¬ 
tory against Japan so that once again 
our men and women who have* served so 
gallantly may return home. 

Mr. GABY. Mr. Speaker, the day for 
which we have long waited has finally 
arrived.. Our hearts are filled with grat¬ 
itude to those who have so successfully 
led our armed forces to the coveted goal 
of final and complete victory over Nazi 
Germany, to those in the ranks whose 
stamina and courage have made victory 
passible, to those who have offered their 
lives as living sacrifices on the altar of 
freedom, and to our God who has guided 
the destiny of our Nation through the 
most critical struggle of its history. 

?n the midst of our rejoicing and 
thanksgiving we must remember, how¬ 
ever, that we cannot relax our efforts 
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until Japan, too, has been completely 
conquered. The past Is a monument 
to our prowess; the future Is a challenge 
to our fortitude and our strength. May 
we. In this hour of triumph, dedicate 
ourselves to the speedy conclusion of our 
task. 

Moreover, may we look beyond the day 
of final victory und resolve in our hearts 
that, out of the carnage and destruction 
which have shaken the very founda¬ 
tions of civilization, there shall arise an 
international organization with sufficient 
force to guarantee permanent peace on 
earth among men of good will. 

Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, the news 
of the defeat of our enemy in the Euro¬ 
pean theater of war.is glorious. 

Our gallant fighting forces have ac¬ 
quired this victory only after tremen¬ 
dous sacrifices on their part. Our grat¬ 
itude for their efforts should be ever¬ 
lasting and boundless. We should 
thank God and them for the opportunity 
to live in a decent world. 

There is yet another great conflict that 
must be brought to a conclusion. As 
Americans, we must realize how very 
important it will be to our future wel¬ 
fare to totally annihilate the Jap. Let 
the news of the great victory therefore 
stimulate us to ever greater support to 
our heroic forces in the Pacific. Let \is 
keep faith with those forces, too, by in¬ 
sisting that the Allies, to whom we gave 
so much, when they had so little, now 
keep their pledges to reciprocate in men 
and materials. 

The redemption of these pledges will 
be a guaranty of early victory as well 
as an indication of real gratitude. 

Mr. FALLON. Mr. Speaker, today, 
VE-day, will not mark—as did Novem¬ 
ber 11,191®—the ending of the war and 
the return to peaceful pursuits. It may 
not even signify the end of all fighting in 
Europe, disorganized though the enemy 
may be. 

It is not, therefore, a day of wildly 
Joyous celebration as was Armistice Day. 
It should be a day of deep satisfaction 
and reverent thankfulness that so large 
a part of our great task is accomplished. 

We have seen our men called from 
their work, their professions, their class¬ 
rooms, and from their homes. They 
were called to learn the bloody business 
of war and to prepare themselves to par¬ 
ticipate in this great conflict. 

We saw our Navy and our Coast Guard 
fight and win the Battle of the Atlantic 
to send supplies of war to our allies. Tne 
heroic actions of the men of the mer¬ 
chant marine, many of whom gave their 
lives, are not to be forgotten. 

The great landing in north Africa 
brought the successful end of the north 
African campaign. Then Sicily, Italy, 
France, and finally Germany itself. All 
Of tills while our Marine Corps, Army, 
Navy, and Coast Guard are successfully 
wagi^ another war in the Pacific. 

ij^**day is the end of the European 
phiuse of the war. However, great tasks 
BtiU lie ahead. 

In the nanies of those of our men who 
have shed ]th^ blood and the others who 
have dishuiited their lives in this great 
accoknidlShinent we should on VE-day 
even mere highly resolve that we will 


dedicate every effort and every thought 
to the support of those men who carry 
on to the final victory and the return of 
peace. 

Our support of those who have yet to 
fight and possibly to die on the battle¬ 
fields will be quickened to the end that 
the day of final victory will be speeded 
even nearer than we dare now to hope. 

Mr. GARDNER. Mr. Speaker, the 
announcement that has just been made, 
while being very pleasant to those of us 
who are at home, is nevertheless a 
solemn reminder of our obligation to 
those who made the supreme sacrifice 
in bringing this phase of our war against 
the exponents of force to a successful 
conclusion. 

We still have a very difficult war to 
win in the Pacific aiea against an oppo¬ 
nent who has shown that he has little 
respect for civilized countries. It is the 
duty of all of those who are on the home 
front to continue with full and complete 
efforts to produce for the support of our 
military forces still engaged in battle. 
This is the best method of honoring those 
who have given their lives already in 
support of our religious, economic, and 
political way of life. 

We must not forget the debt which we 
owe the members of our armed forces 
who have died in action and their 
families, and that prayer is the best in¬ 
strument and the most satisfying meth¬ 
od of support to those who have passed 
beyond. In memory of the departed 
heroes we should dedicate our immediate 
time to asking God Almighty for assist¬ 
ance to those who have passed beyond, 
and also for support of those who are 
left on the firing line. 

With the strength of prayer our own 
domestic economy will be fortified 
against deviation from the established 
principles of our American way of life. 

Mr. HUBER. Mr. Speaker, on Decem¬ 
ber 7, 1041 the destiny of millions of 
American boys was altered by the ag¬ 
gressor’s blow. America rallied quickly, 
and gave freely of her men and resources. 
The timber was stripped from her 
forests—the petroleum was pumped from 
the deep recesses provided by a bounti¬ 
ful Providence. From her mines went 
the metals to provide implements of 
death to stay the progress of the invader. 
New cities were built overnight and the 
skills of a mighty Nation were enlisted 
In a production for war. 

In the homes of America there was 
sadness, and an aching heart for the 
service flag that was proudly displayed. 
In both hovel and mansion. 

Yet. America also had a prayer in each 
heart, a prayer that her stalwart sons 
would triumphantly hasten the day of 
peace. 

This is a day to bring humbleness into 
the hearts of all people. At last VE-day 
has arrived for us of the home front. 
Yet, for thousands who have made this 
day possible there are no bands, no ban¬ 
ners and no speeches. Fdr those who 
lie buried in the South Pacifio there is 
only the roar of eternal breakers on 
tropical beaches. For those In the Icy 
fastness of the far north, only the frozen 
stillness broken by a guilds sad note. 


And to those on Europe’s shores, the sad 
requiem of faltering steps by slave men 
made free again only through the sacri¬ 
fices of those gallant men of America 
who lie buried forever |n an alien land— 
those American boys who have died so 
that others may be free. 

Following all the wars in which Amer¬ 
ica has participated, statesmen are wont 
to state that those who have died in 
freedom’s name shall not have died in 
vain. 

Poets have said we shall not break 
faith with those who sleep, yet one wai 
has followed another throughout all the 
history of civilization. Can we say that 
this war has truly ended, if another can 
be started? 

Let us, the civilians of America, to¬ 
gether with the civilians of our great 
allies, assure the heroes of this war. living 
and dead, that we shall dedicate our¬ 
selves to the principle that we are ”our 
brother’s keeper.” and shall resolutely 
band ourselves together under God and 
banish wars from the earth forevermore. 

vs-sat: a pahtxai, answh to oub peaters 

Mr. BRUMBAUGH. Mr. Speaker, 
VE-day was ushered into reality by the 
American people with a marked degree of 
reverence for those who have made the 
supreme sacrifice and thoughtful con¬ 
sideration for thousands of their living 
comrades who are in deadly combat this 
moment with the fanatical Japanese. 

Under ordinary conditions the death 
of Hitler and Mussolini and the uncondi¬ 
tional surrender of Germany would pro¬ 
vide the means for a celebration of un¬ 
precedented proportions. But thought¬ 
ful Americans realize that thousands of 
homes have been saddened by the death 
of one or more members of the immediate 
family in the costliest and most devastat¬ 
ing war in the history of mankind. 

Then, too, thousands of young Ameri¬ 
cans are serving in the Pacific theater of 
war and to them VE-day is significant in 
the hope that it will release for use in 
that area military and naval personnel, 
food, and weapons of war as a means of 
hastening the day of total victory to be 
achieved when the ruthless war-lords of 
Japan are vanquished. 

The effect of religion In the daily lives 
of our citizenry was reflected in the 
crowds that flocked to churches of every 
denomination to pay homage to the 
Prince of Peace for His deliverance of 
our Nation from the grief and misery of 
the European conflict. 

The keynote of every prayer service 
was disclosed in the fervent pleas for a 
just and lasting peace and an early and 
successful termination of the war in the 
Pacific. 

America's kneeling Army of devout 
men and women who have beseeched Al¬ 
mighty Ood for aid since the war began 
have witnessed a partial victory on VE- 
dfiy and an answer to their fervent pray¬ 
ers for divine help and guidance. 

The end of the European phase of the 
war should prove an added incentive to 
intensify our prayerful attitude so that 
Almighty Ood may bless the Thiittd 
States Ih the effort now in progress to 
bring the war with Japan to a victorloos 
conclusion, 
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BBOOm 8UPPLIMBNTia< I 

BXXX. 1945 

Mr. CAKKON of Mlicourl, from the 
Committee on Appropriations, reported 
the bill <H« R. 8140) piaking appropria¬ 
tions to supply additional or supple¬ 
mental appropriations for the fiscal year 
ending June 80,1945, and for subsequent 
fiscal years, and for other purposes 
(Rept. Kb. 580), which was read a first 
and second time, and with the accom- 
pan^g report, referred to the Union 
Calendar and ordered printed. 

Mr. TA13BR reserved all points of or¬ 
der on the bill. 

VS.DAY 

Blr. KOPPLEMANN. Mr. Speaker. I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and ex¬ 
tend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Con¬ 
necticut? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KOPPLEMANN, Mr. Speaker, in 
humility and reverent gratitude to al¬ 
mighty God, we have received the news 
of the capitulation of Germany to the 
Allied Nations. Truly, we are living in 
days where the finger of God is visibly 
tracing the destiny of nations. 

In the downfall of Hitlerism, we see 
the workings of the eternal law of divine 
retribution. In the destruction of Nazi 
militarism, we see the fulfillment of the 
moral law which always makes the evil of 
the wicked their own destruction. 

Let us concentrate now on making the 
victory fully significant by destroying tlie 
hateful th^s Hitler stood for. It can 
be done by loyalty to our national ideals. 
So let us refrain from excesses of joyous 
and wild celebration. 

With our thankfulness, we must re¬ 
dedicate ourselves and re-concentrate 
our efforts to the building of a world that 
will make a repetition of such devasta¬ 
tion and agony impossible. 

In the spirit of our late Conunander in 
Chief who gave his strength and life in 
the cause of humanity, we are deter¬ 
mined to devote our resources and ener¬ 
gies in collaboration with our Allies and 
all liberty-loving nations to the estab¬ 
lishment of a just and moral peace and a 
world order that will outlaw war. 

We must not slacken our efforts in 
causing the defeat of our far eastern 
enemy and must do our utmost to bring 
about a quick ending to the war in the 
Pacific theater. 

The sacrifices of our noblest and dear¬ 
est and the heartaches of all our people 
and the people of the world must not be 
in vain. We must continue our efforts 
for a world order based upon the Atlantic 
Charter and the Dumbarton Oaks pro¬ 
posals so that the purposes embodied in 
our Declaration of Independence will be¬ 
come the creed of all mankind. 

^wmexott TO aodrbss thb bouss 

Mr. GRANGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that X may address 
the Bouse for 85 minutes on Friday, next, 
alter the dispositlan of business on the 
Speidter^ desk and the contusion of 
o&w specia l ord ers heretofore entered. 

The 6PEAKBR. Is there Obiection to 
the requaiit of the gentleman from Utah? 

There was no objection. 


f XXTENBlcm OP REMARKfl 

Mr. FORAND asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and in¬ 
clude a resolution. 

Mr. GARY asked and was given per¬ 
mission to ext^d his remarks in the Ap¬ 
pendix of the Rxcosd and include ex¬ 
cerpts from the minutes of the United 
States Circuit Court of Am>oals for the 
Fourth Circuit in Richmond, Va. 

Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that my colleague 
the gentleman from California I Mr. 
Kino] may extend his own remarks in 
the Ricosd and include a sermon. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali¬ 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MILLS asked and was given per¬ 
mission to extend his remarks and in¬ 
clude therein an editorial. 

Mr. WEISS asked and was given per¬ 
mission to extend his own remarks in 
the Record. 

Mr. BROOKS asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include a radio speech which 
he made on German atrocities. 

Mr. BIEMHiLER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include a resolution from the 
Wisconsin Legislature. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Record and include two short 
editorials. 

Mr. WELCH asked and was given per¬ 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include an editorial pub¬ 
lished in the San Francisco Examiner, 
enUUed *‘Keep the Pacific Islands.” 
MINNESOTA MINING Sc MANUFACTUR- 

INQ CO.—NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS 

BOARD 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. _ 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Min¬ 
nesota? 

There was no objection. 

CMr. KNUTSON addressed the House. 
His remarks appear in the Appendix.] 

VE-DAY 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad¬ 
dress the House for 1 minute and to re¬ 
vise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, thank God victory has come to 
the Allies in Europe—the victory count¬ 
less millions have prayed for so long. 

Thank God for the valiant men and 
women whose ceaseless toil and endless 
courage overseas and at the battlefronts 
have brought about that victory. 

Our profoupd thartks to the supreme 
military commai^der^ Qen. Dwight D« 
Elsenhower, and to all our invincible 
military forces, to the least known soldier 
or sailor, for Uietr unfaltering deter¬ 
mination to beat inhuman barbaric Ger¬ 
many. 


They have traversed many lands In 
far-off countries. They have crossed the 
ocean by air and boat. They have under¬ 
gone every hardship in living and fight¬ 
ing conditions in unfamiliar lands. They 
have had the difficulty of communica¬ 
tions with foreign tongues—and they 
have been victorious. 

With the Joy that comes to all free¬ 
dom-loving peoples today comes the 
sobering thought that war is not over in 
the Pacific, and peace cannot prevail un¬ 
til Ja.)an is beaten. Any slackening in 
the effort to beat Japan means the loss 
of precious lives of the men of our great 
Army and of our great Navy. 

We know too that our work Is just be¬ 
ginning in building for the peace and 
justice we must have if civillzaUon is to 
survive. 

Our prayers and thanksgiving are not 
enough. We have an overwhelming re¬ 
sponsibility and obligation to perform. 

Let us march forward with President 
Trumsn to conquer the Japs, shoulder to 
shoulder in unity with the same daunt¬ 
less determination as have the armies of 
the great Allies, who have conquered the 
Nazi and to the task of bringing justice 
and peace to humanity. 

Let us rededicate ourselves to the care 
of the veterans, and to our debt to them 
of building a better world. 

They have played their part In the 
horrors and sacrifices of the grim reality 
of war. 

Wc must not, we will not. tall them in 
peace. God bless America. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen¬ 
tlewoman from Massachusetts has ex¬ 
pired. 

VE-DAY 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remar ks. _ 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, in rising 
to speak today, I do so with a very full 
heart. As one of the millions of women 
all over the world, breathlessly grateful 
that the fighting has at last really ceased 
in one theater of this decimating war, I 
cannot refrain from voicing the hope 
that the end may come soon in Asia; 
that the last killing may be finished, and 
that the door to possible peace may be 
opened wide. We women of every race 
and clime have learned, as never before, 
the hideous cost of war. We are deter¬ 
mined that in the future there shall be 
peace; that our children's children shall 
not rise up to kill each other, but rather 
that whatever we do now shall make it 
possible for them to build a world where 
the stern, clean, merciful law of love may 
prevail. 

Victory in Europe has been announced. 
In my mind's eye I see again the rows 
upon rows of white crosses, with here and 
there stars of David, I saw in England 
and France that have spread far Into 
Europe. I see again the rows on rows of 
hoSbital beds and cots and Utters that 
held, and hold, the tragic aftermath of 
man's inhumanity to man. I find m 3 ^elf 
looking into the eyes of those boys, into 
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the eyes of the women whose hearts lie 
buried in foreign soil. As a Member of 
this House 1 feel an almost intolerable 
sense of responsibility to those genera* 
tions yet unborn. On this day when vic¬ 
tory in Europe is an accomplished fact, 
it is my prayer that this Nation, face to 
face with the opportunity to end war, 
face to (ace with an unknown future, 
may humble its heart and put its **hand 
into the. hand of God, which is better 
than a light, safer than a known way." 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen¬ 
tlewoman from Ohio has expired. 

OSOLOOIOAL AND MIMINO DATA 

Mr. BREHM. Mr. Speaker. I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. _ 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BREHM. Mr. Speaker. I am to¬ 
day Introducing a bill which has as its 
objective the making available to the 
several States geological and mining data 
assembled by the Department of the 
Interior. 

This legislation is in keeping with a 
resolution adopted by the Association of 
American State Geologists. 

It is feared that this geological and 
mining data collected by the Federal 
Government at great expense during the 
present emergency may be stored in 
Washington where It will seldom again 
see the light of day unless steps are taken 
to place copies of the pertinent data on 
file in each of the States where investiga¬ 
tions have been made. As the resolu¬ 
tion points out. most inquiries relative 
to any State's mineral resources naturally 
are sent to the State geologist of that 
State for the convenience of the public 
and if for no other reason, all such data 
obtained by the expenditure of public 
funds should be made as accessible as 
possible. 

I am informed that the officials of the 
United States Bureau of Mines and the 
United States Geological Survey, the two 
Federal agencies chiefly involved, have 
expressed the desire to cooperate with 
the State geologists to the fullest possi¬ 
ble extent. However, I feel that legis¬ 
lation on this subject would seem to be 
the better way to handle it since it would 
remove any doubt in the minds of the 
oflicials involved as to the propriety of 
furnishing the data requested. 

I sincerely trust that my bill may re¬ 
ceive prompt and favorable action. 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

Mr. ANGELL asked and was given per¬ 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
fticoa u) and In clude an article. 

Mr. PITTENGER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
BsOttiD on the subject of a toll-free bridge 
between Dulu th and Superior. 

Mr« REED of New York asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
and include a new spaper article. 

Mn RXOESEE Baked and was given 
VemiMm to extend his remarks and 
include a resolution* from the Long 
Beach (Oalif.) Chamber of Commerce; 


also to extend his remarks and include 
a brief article on the subject This Is 
America. 

COMPENSATION OP MEMBERS OF 
CONGRESS 

Mr. PLOESER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
imanimous consent to proceed for 1 
minute. _ 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis¬ 
souri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PLOESER. Mr. Speaker. I call the 
attention of the Members of the House 
to an extension of remarks in the Ap¬ 
pendix of the Rxcoao. page A2275. of our 
colleague the gentleman from Kentucky 
[Mr. O'Nxal], which is an editorial 
printed by the Washington Star of Sat¬ 
urday last on the subject of the legisla¬ 
tive appropriation bill which is coming 
up on the floor of the House tomorrow. 
It is worthy of the time of every Member 
of the House to read this editorial. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. LEMKE asked and was given per¬ 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include an article on water 
conservation._ 

Mr. OKONSKI asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record on five different subjects. 

Mr. CLA80N asked and was given per¬ 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Record. 

ERNIE PTLE 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. Mr. 
Speaker. I ask unanimous consent to ad¬ 
dress the House for 1 minute, and to re¬ 
vise an d ex tend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

[Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana addressed 
the House. His remarks appear in the 
Appendix.] 

6ERV1CBS IN ST. PETER'S CATHOLIC 
CHURCH 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker. I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Michi¬ 
gan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, today is 
indeed a day for Jubilation and rejoic¬ 
ing. But more than that, it is a time for 
solemn thanksgiving. An Important part 
of the struggle is finished. But it is only 
a part. It is now necessary to concen¬ 
trate our entire resources—material and 
spiritual—on completing the task. 
Therefore, let us paiuie in the midst of 
this cheering and say a prayer of thanks¬ 
giving and petition to Almighty God. We 
are grateful for victory in Europe and we 
shall not forget the brave men and 
women who brought it about—many of 
whom made the supreme sacrifice. We 
ask for divine guidance and help in the 
future. 

1 have been arieed to announce to the 
Members of the House that services will 
be held in 8t« Peter's Catholic Churcht 
on Second and C Streets SB., at 7:45 p. m* 
today. All are cordially invited to at¬ 


tend. There we can offer thanks for the 
victory that has been won; there we can 
rededicate ourselves to the task that lies 
ahead. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. CELLBR asked and was given per¬ 
mission to extend his remarks on the 
subject of American relief for India 
and to include a brief statement by 
the Honorable William Phillips, of the 
State Department, and four other small 
letters. _ 

Mr. DICKSTEIN asked and was given 
i;>ermission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and to include therein a state¬ 
ment made by the Secretary of the Navy. 
James Forrestal. at the christening of 
the U. 8. S. Franklin D, Roosevelt on 
Sunday, April 29. 

CALENDAR WEDNESDAY 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker. I 
ask that Calendar Wednesday business 
of this week be di spensed with. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

THE FOOD SITUATION 

The SPEAKER. Under previous or¬ 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
New Mexico [Mr. ANDERdbNl is recog¬ 
nised. 

Mr. ANDERSON of New Mexico. Mr. 
Speaker. I yield 37 minutes to the gen¬ 
tleman from Minnesota [Mr. August H. 
Andresen] . and at this time I yield myself 
5 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, this program today deals 
with a report of the House Committee 
Investigating Food Shortages, which is 
Union Calendar 126, House Report No. 
504. 

On this VE-day we need to remember 
the slogan that we saw upon signboards 
all over the country as follows: "Food 
will win the war and write the peace." 
The war in Germany has been won 
and it is our responsibility now to see 
if food will write the peace, if food can' 
write the type of peace that Americans 
desire to be written. 

I call attention to a newspaper story 
that appeared in a number of papers 
only a day or two ago. the headline 
of which reads: "Famine stalks the 
heels of peace in Europe." 

I need not remind you that the plant¬ 
ing season has been greatly delayed all 
over Europe and by a strange coincidence 
the Americans are required to take over 
a section of Germany which is not agri¬ 
culturally self-sustaining. The Ukraine, 
the Danube Basin, and all the great 
bread basket of Germany are in the 
hands of the Russians and unquestion¬ 
ably they will do a good Job of feeding 
the people there. But we have our re¬ 
sponsibility to the other people of 
Europe and we must in this present hour 
realize that food is of tremendous im¬ 
portance. 

That is why the House committee 
placed as its top priority the require¬ 
ments for an abundance of food produo- 
tiom That is why in the last few days 
we have been meeting the various gov¬ 
ernmental agencies asking for prisoner- 
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of«wftr assistance in the sugar-beet 
areas, niat is why this morning we met 
with the War Production Board, the War 
Manpower Commission, and the War 
Pood Administrator in an effort to iron 
out. a top priority for farm machinery, 
for food-processing machinery, and for 
the deferment 6f key men in those vari¬ 
ous Industries. 

At this time X do not intend to review 
to any degree the items that are con¬ 
tained in our report, but 1 do remind 
you that we found the black market an 
extremely serious situation in this coun¬ 
try, 

Mr.HINSHAW. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

klr. ANDERSON of New Mexico. I 
yield to the gentleman, from California, 

Mr. HXNSHAW. Before the gentle¬ 
man goes on to discuss the black mar¬ 
ket, X wonder if the gentleman’s com¬ 
mittee has concerned itself with the 
threatened shortage of boxes and box¬ 
ing materia], crates and so forth, which, 
if continued, will make it very difficult 
to harvest the various crops that are 
not only necessary for ourselves but for 
the war areas. 

Mr. ANDERSON of New Mexico. I 
may say to the gentleman that is a per¬ 
fect example of what we constantly en¬ 
countered. We were planning to hold 
some hearings in the next few days on 
poultry, butter, and eggs and one of the 
first things we ran into was the shortage 
of crates. Everywhere we turned we 
found there is a shortage which was not 
anticipated and to which we need to 
pay some attention. 

Let me refer to the fact that in Cleve¬ 
land we obtained a quotation that black 
market meat was selling at 5 cents above 
the wholesale legal ceiling. In Seattle 
it was 8 cents. We found that in New 
York, early in March, it was $30 above 
the legal ceiling for one carcass, but 
when we came back 6 weeks later it had 
risen to $100 above the legal ceiling for 
one carcass. I point that out to show 
how rapidly the spiral of inflation can 
move into the food picture. 

Mr. MURDCKIEL Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON of New Mexico. I 
yield to the gentleman from Arizona. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I understood the 
gentleman to say that conferences had 
been held with the governmental au¬ 
thorities regarding the use of prisoners 
of war. Could he elaborate on that just 
a bit? 

Mr. ANDERSON of New Mexico. 
There has been a great deal of apprehen¬ 
sion in this country that prisoners of war 
would not be available after the next few 
weeks. We were advised that the ship¬ 
ment of prisoners of war will stop im- 
xnediately except for those who are now 
afloat in addition to the others recently 
brought in. There will probably not be 
a return of prisoners of war until some 
time in November, or until the normal 
growing season has passed. 

Mr.MUlUXXBL X wUl not interrupt 
the gentleman, long enouidi to express 
my own views eoneerping the presence 
of prisoners of war in this ooirntry. The 
aU-important thing is that they be re- 
tumefl home as soon as possible and that 


every one of them be returned, I do not 
want one of them here. 

Mr. ANDERSON of New Mexico. 
They will be returned as soon as possible, 
1 do not desire to discuss these matters, 
because other members of the commit¬ 
tee are going to speak. 

I only desire to do one other thing. I 
want to pay tribute at this time to the 
men with whom it has been my privilege 
to be associated. I think I have enjoyed 
the fellowship of as fine a group of peo¬ 
ple as a man could ask. I desire to com¬ 
pliment the gentleman from Minnesota 
IMr. August H. Andresen], long a mem¬ 
ber of the Committee on Agriculture, 
whose services on this committee have 
been of extreme value. I desire to com¬ 
pliment the gentleman from Washington 
[klr. Holmes] who is a producer of live* 
stock as well as a processor of beef. I do 
not know what we would have done with¬ 
out his very fine technical knowledge. 1 
wish also to praise the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Herter] whose 
steady desire has been to protect the peo¬ 
ple in the metropolitan areas, and give 
those folks a chance to have the fuUest 
representation on this committee. 

On my own side of the aisle, the dis¬ 
tinguished Member from Georgia [Mr. 
Pace] has again long been a member of 
the Committee on Agriculture, and we 
have dipped Into his tremendous fund 
of knowledge at all times. To the gen¬ 
tleman from Kentucky [Mr. Clements] 
and to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
GorskiI, who are comparatively new 
Members to this House, I can say com¬ 
mendations for the fine job that they 
have done. 

We have had a pleasant experience. 
But we are not through. We are under¬ 
taking at the present time a study of 
the sugar situation. We intend to move 
from that to poultry, butter, and eggs, 
and following that to fats and oils. 

1 intend, if I may, to reserve some time 
for myself, so that at the end of this 
debate I may answer questions that any 
Member desires to ask. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON of New Mexico. I 
yield to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. May I 
ask the gentleman if in his report there 
are recommendations for legislation to 
the House at this time? 

Mr. ANDERSON of New Mexico. This 
report is hardly to be classed as a recom¬ 
mendation for legislation, but there are 
recommendations In the report which we 
are glad to call to the attention of the 
gentleman from New York. 

I now yield to the gentleman from 
Minnesota. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRBSBN. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield myself 7 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, it has been a pleasure 
for me to have had the opportunity of 
serving on this special committee to in¬ 
vestigate food shortages. Durtaig my 
years in Cemgress I have served on a 
good many committees, but I do not 
know of any other committee upon 
which I have served Niat has sought to 
get at the facts and do more constructive 
work than this speeded committee. 


I am particularly pleased to express 
my satisfaction over the fairness and the 
constructive spirit of our chairman, the 
gentleman from New Mexico [Mr. An¬ 
derson J. His leadership of the com¬ 
mittee is especially worthy of mention. 
The committee has worked as a team in 
our desire to secure honest facts and to 
find a remedy to assist in solving the 
food shortage which is now facing the 
country. 1 feel that our committee 
should continue its activities as long as 
the food shortage exists, which appears 
to be in th6 picture for at least the next 
0 to 8 months. 

Mr. PITTENGER. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I 
yield to the gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. PITTENGER. May I make the ob¬ 
servation that I do not believe a more 
important document has ever been pre¬ 
sented to the Congress than this report 
of the committee. I am from Minne¬ 
sota. Without detracting from the fine 
things I can say about the other mem¬ 
bers of that committee. I want to pay 
tribute to the gentleman from Minne¬ 
sota I Mr. Andresen] for the outstanding 
work he has done on behalf of the Amer¬ 
ican people on that committee. The his¬ 
tory of O. P. A. has been a history of error 
and mistake ever since it started. This 
committee will not have finished its work 
until it abolishes that outfit and gives us 
a new set-up in the hands of people who 
apply the rules of common sense to what 
they are doing. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESE1<[. I 
thank my colleague for his very fine 
sentiments. 

I first want to urge a careful study of 
the preliminary report of the Special 
Committee to Investigate Pood Shortages 
in the United States. The report was 
filed on May 1. The findings are factual 
and the conclusions and recommenda¬ 
tions are purposely tempered in criti-. 
cism, in the hope that the President or 
the Congress will take immediate action 
to bring some semblance of coordination 
and authority out of the chaotic food 
situation as it is now found to exist. 

The President has been fully advised 
by your committee of the increasing 
scarcity of beef, pork, poultry, eggs, and 
sugar, and the near collapse of the legiti¬ 
mate distribution system for these vital 
foods. He has been urged to take im¬ 
mediate steps to bring coordination out 
of chaos in the handling of food prob¬ 
lems. in order to restore confidence 
among producers for greater production 
of food and to initiate policies which will 
restore distribution to normal channels. 

It will do little good to rehash the 
mistakes and bungling of the many 
agencies in charge of food. What we 
need is a correction of the mistakes of 
the past. A fresh start. An experienced 
and coordinate authority with power to 
function without having nearly 20 other 
agencies hovering around to veto or de¬ 
lay necessary acts to secure production 
and equitable distribution. What the 
country needs now is an administrator 
experienced in food production and dis- 
trllwition, who recognizes that It takM 
man and machine power to produce food, 
iitiH that producers cannot long exist if 
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they are forced by Government edict to 
operate below the cost of production. 

Meat counters that are bare of beef, 
pork, and poultry are the best evidence 
of tremendous black-market operations 
at prices far in excess of ceilings fixed 
by the O. P. A. Legitimate processors, 
distributors, and retailers who observe 
price ceilings cannot compete with the 
black-market operator. It would take 
at least 50,000 inspectors in New York 
alone to curb the black market in meat 
and poultry, and I seriously doubt if they 
could accomplish a great deal. It will 
take more than O. P. A. prosecutions, for 
as long as a scarcity of vital food con¬ 
tinues, the black market will flourish 

It is quite obvious that our country has 
been committed to provide food for more 
than 250,000.000 hungry people in the 
war-devastated countries of the world. 
This food will be taken from our dwin¬ 
dling supplies. We are and have been 
a generous people, and will continue to 
do more than our part in sharing our 
food with the starving people of the 
world. But to promise food to hungry 
people, we must be able to deliver or our 
country will become the most-hated na¬ 
tion in the world, in spite of what we 
have already done to free Europe and 
Africa from Nazi tyranny. Starving peo¬ 
ple in liberated countries cannot live 
on promises of food any more than 
Americans can live on statistical meat. 
The Department of Agriculture recently 
announced that liberated countries will 
require more than 12,000,000 tons of 
food in the next 15 months, most of 
which will be expected to come from the 
United States, as severe droughts have 
occurred in other surplus-producing 
countries, with the exception of Canada. 

Our first duty is to take care of the 
needs of our men in the armed forces, 
who still have a stupendous task ahead 
of them to smash Japan. Secondly, the 
American people are entitled to seciu^ 
food in adequate amounts to provide a 
satisfactory and customary diet in order 
to avoid famine in the United States. 

The next 6 months will disclose a 
virtual famine for the United States in 
beef, pork, poultry, and other vital foods. 
I will discuss the cause for this scarcity 
of vital food at a later date, as I first 
want to give the President an oppor¬ 
tunity to do what must be done to bring 
coordination and change in food policies 
before pointing out the many mistakes 
of the past. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. AUGUST H.ANDRESEN. I yield. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. May Z 
aay at this point my feeling in the mat¬ 
ter is that the action should come from 
the President in coordinating these 
agencies rather than the President call¬ 
ing upon Congress for any more power 
to be given to him. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. The 
President, I might say to my colleague, 
has full power and authority to act be¬ 
cause all of food administration now 
comes under the Executive, and he can 
change It overnight if he so desires; and 
Z believe he will. 

Above all, what we need to take care of 
the American people, meet our commit¬ 


ments, stop black-market operations, 
and prevent inflation, is abimdant pro¬ 
duction of food. The farmers are anx¬ 
ious to produce, but to do so they must 
be provided with manpower and ma¬ 
chinery under policies which will assure 
cost of production. Processors and dis¬ 
tributors are anxious to do their part in 
this crisis, but they also must be assured 
that they will be permitted to live and 
recover costs of production for the neces¬ 
sary services which they render. 

Food production must now have top 
priority. The President has full power 
to establish such a policy. If he doss 
not take prompt action it is the duty of 
Congress to function, and that should 
not be later than May 15, as time and 
nature do not wait, w’hen it comes to pro¬ 
ducing more meat, pork, end poultry as 
well as crops grown from the earth. 

Mr. ANDERSON of New Mexico. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Georgia LMr. Pace!. 

Mr. PACE. Mr. Speaker, earlier in the 
day we gave offleial recognition to the 
termination of hostilities in the Euro¬ 
pean area. I think it would be construc¬ 
tive if at the same time we gave recog¬ 
nition to the fact that while fighting is 
over in Europe between armies, the battle 
of food goes forward with increased in¬ 
tensity. I have tried to make an ap¬ 
praisal of the situation today as against 
yesterday with reference to what has 
happened on the question of food on a 
world basis. As best I can estimate the 
condition, certainly there has not been 
the slightest lessening of the need for 
food. On the contrary, I am inclined to 
the point of view that today the need for 
food has increased over the need of yes¬ 
terday. Of course, the war in the Pacific 
must be carried on. We will have ap¬ 
proximately as many of our boys in the 
services as we have had in the past. Of 
course, they must be fed. In addition, 
we must continue to feed a portion of 
the Allied armies. 

Fdr instance, it is expected that the 
French will send some divisions to the 
Pacific. If so, we will doubtless have to 
feed them. As most of you know, we are 
now feeding about 300,000 or 350,000 
Philippine troops. It is expected that 
Holland, Belgium, and Denmark will 
probably send troops to the Pacific. If 
so, those people not being able to feed 
themselves at home, the Job will prob¬ 
ably be ours to feed their troops. 

I mention that because it is so easy for 
someone to get the idea that everything 
is all right now. It Is not, in the food 
situation. As I see it, in our judgment, 
it may become somewhat worse than it 
has been. The estimate for this coun¬ 
try is that the 1945 production will be 
less than the 1944 production by about 5 
or 10 percent. 

In my Judgment and in the Judgment 
of the committee, as you will And in the 
recommendations, there is one real con¬ 
tribution toward the solution of this 
problem and that is increased produc¬ 
tion. Tlie committee flnds and recom¬ 
mends to the Congress and to the Presi¬ 
dent that at last food production be given 
first priority. As the House Committee 
on Agriculture suggested nearly S years 


ago, it will solve so many of the problems 
we have today. It provides food that we 
need so badly. An abundance of pro¬ 
duction is the answer to the black mar¬ 
ket There can be no black market when 
there is an ample supply of food. 
Abimdant production is the answer to 
price fixing. There will* be no need for 
price fixing when there is an abundant 
supply. Abundant production is the 
solution to this troublesome item of 
rationing. There will be no need for it 
when the supply is sufficient 

I want to address my remarks to the 
sounding out of the sentiment of the 
Congress, is the Congress ready—and 
I hope it is^to meet the food situation 
Just as you have met the situation re¬ 
garding implements of war? I think 
we have been a little niggardly—and I 
charge myself as seriously as anyone 
else—in our handling of the funds and 
the program with regard to food. In 
my Judgment if you are going to meet 
the food needs of the situation you must 
go about the production of food Just 
exactly as you went about the produc¬ 
tion of Implements of war. We must 
forget about the possibility of a surplus 
somewhere down the line. General 
Eisenhower did not let that worry him. 
When he needed implements of war he 
wanted them in abundance. Today I 
daresay there are many billions of dol¬ 
lars worth of surplus Implements of 
war yonder on the battlefields of Europe. 
But you and I are not disturbed about 
it because it took that to bring victory 
to our arms. We must look upon food 
production as an implement of war and 
the writing of the peace, and go into it 
Just as you have gone into the produc¬ 
tion of implements of war. 

Mr. HOPE Mr. Speaker, v/ill the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PACE. I yield. 

Mr. HOPE. The gentleman has criti¬ 
cized Congress on the ground that it 
has not met its responsibilities with ref¬ 
erence to the production of food. Does 
not the gentleman agree that the Con¬ 
gress has done pretty well? Is not the 
fault somewhere else in the Govern¬ 
ment? 

Mr. PACE. There is plenty of fault 
everywhere, but we complain to these 
other agencies in the committee. The 
gentleman will permit me to illustrate. 

There is a debate going on in the com¬ 
mittee right now. The sugar situation is 
critical. That is going to continue all of 
this year and maybe longer. There is a 
debate about working out a sugar pro¬ 
gram for 1945, 1946, and 1947. We can¬ 
not figure on 1947, because the Com¬ 
modity Credit Corporation does not have 
the power to contract that far ahead, 
and does not have the money. In my 
Judgment what we do with the sugar 
crop for 1945 has a vital relation to how 
much sugar we will have in 1946 and 
1947. Zt is those things, I may say to 
my distinguished colleague on the Com¬ 
mittee on Agriculture, about which we 
have been rather limited in our funds, 
When the War Fbod Administration 
guaranteed the production of eggs, and 
the producers greatly increased produc¬ 
tion, some of us were critical because 
there was a temporary surplus of eggs. 
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iTet in m 3 r judgment within 6 months you 
will lace a very serious shortage of both 
poultry and eggs in this country. The 
War Food Administration asked a pro- 
duction of hogs for pork. They secured 
on abundant production, and some were 
rather critical because there were so 
many bogs. Yet, I repeat, that is the 
answer to our food problem. It is abun¬ 
dant production. I do not care about 
the past or who is responsible. I am 
looking to the future, and 1 think that is 
my Job and your job. 

Mr. HOPE. The gentleman has spe¬ 
cifically said that the Congress has been 
derelict in what it might have done to¬ 
ward the encouragement of the produc¬ 
tion of food. Is it not reasonable to say 
that the Congress has given the executive 
agencies which have charge of this mat¬ 
ter all of the authority and all of the 
power and all of the appropriations 
which, if rightly used, would have 
brought about an abundance in the pro¬ 
duction of food? 

Mr. PACE. I say this, that we have 
tried certainly to give them such author¬ 
ity as we thought they should have. I 
think the gentleman will have to agree 
with me that Congress has limited the 
funds of the Commodity Credit Corpora¬ 
tion every year. We did it again less 
than 6 weeks ago. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time 
of the gentleman from Georgia has ex¬ 
pired. 

Mr. ANDERSON of New Mexico. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield the gentleman 2 addi¬ 
tional minutes. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PACE. Yes. 

Mr, HINSHAW. The gentleman and 
his committee are to be complimented 
for the studies that they have made. 
I hope, however, that it will not overlook 
the fact that, concerning perishable food 
products, we can grow all that we want; 
but if we have no way of processing and 
storing them, then they will rot. 

Mr. PACE. That is a problem that 
the committee is working on right now. 
Just this morning we had before the 
committee representatives of the War 
Manpower Commission and the War 
Production Board with regard to secur¬ 
ing urgently needed workers and supplies 
for the food-processing plants. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PACE. Yes. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. The 
gentleman made the statement that he 
thought the production of food should 
be entered into with the same zeal that 
the production of arms has been entered 
Into. 

Mr. PACE. Exactly. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Then 
X ask the gentleman if we should enter 
Into a subsidy program on all the items 
of food that we have on milk. 

Mr. PACE. X would not want to dis¬ 
cuss the details now, but 1 do say, and 
this is my coneludixig remark, there is 
one thing I am ooncemed about at this 
moment. The War Production Board is 
now entering plana for reconversion. 
They have already made announcement 
about the number of refrigerators they 


are going to authorize the production of, 
when the farmers do not have adequate 
farm machinery. It is my judgment 
that we should give thought to efforts to 
get something to go into the refrigerators 
before we spend too much of our time 
and materials on building refrigerators. 

In conclusion I must compliment the 
chairman of our committee, the gentle¬ 
man from New Mexico TMr. Anderson]. 
Never have I worked with one who has 
shown such devotion to his duties or 
been more anxious to contribute to the 
solution of our problems. He has shown 
oustanding executive ability and great 
capacity to get the conflicting elements 
together and work out a sound and sensi¬ 
ble solution. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield 5 minutes to the gentle¬ 
man from Massa chusetts (Mr. Herter]. 

Mr. HERTER. Mr. Speaker, at the 
very outset I want to join with my col¬ 
leagues in paying tribute to the great 
fairness and the constructive spirit in 
which the chairman of our committee 
approached this very difficult problem 
which was put In his charge. It is un¬ 
fortunate that on this particular day 
when we ought to be rejoicing over the 
news that has been officially announced 
we should be discussing something that 
accompanies VE-day in a large part of 
the world, namely, the greater restric¬ 
tion rather than the lessening of restric¬ 
tions on certain essential foodstuffs. 

I want to devote the few moments I 
have here to the problems of the con¬ 
sumer in areas far removed from the pro¬ 
duction centers of the country. The con¬ 
sumers Of this country have a very lean 
6 months to look forward to, particularly 
in connection with meat and sugar. As 
another member of the committee said, 
this is not the time or the place to assess 
the blame for existing shortages; how¬ 
ever, that blame can be very clearly as¬ 
certained and very definitely fixed. 

Let me point out two facts which mili¬ 
tate against the consumer during this 
period. Last year the civilian population, 
not the Army, consumed a billion and a 
half pounds of meat over and above that 
which was allocated to It by Government 
agencies because of the lifting of cer¬ 
tain restrictions and the easement of the 
rationing picture at a time when it was 
unwarranted and over the protest of the 
O. P. A. The second point I want to 
mention is that we consumed last year 
800,000 tons of sugar over and above the 
allocated rationed amount of sugar 
which somewhere slipped through our 
fingers. 

But that is not the only thing con¬ 
sumers are suffering from. Of course, 
they are suffering from these shortages, 
but they are suffering from an even more 
serious thing as far as the morale of the 
Nation is concerned. They are suffer¬ 
ing from an extrem^y bad distribution, 
particularly of meat. That bad distribu¬ 
tion is due to the fact that from the mo¬ 
ment prices were put on the retail level 
of meats in the large communities, the 
entire system of distribution become dl8«> 
located right back to the sale of ttie an¬ 
imals on the hoof. There is going to be 
no chance of righting that maldistribu¬ 
tion unless our entire control of meat 


from the hoof to the consumer Is radical¬ 
ly altered. Some steps are in process 
now. Personally. I feel they will not be 
adequate to take care of the situation. 

What are the principal remedies from 
the point of view of the consumer angle 
of this situation? The one of more pro¬ 
duction has been spoken of and that 
obviously is the key to the whole picture. 
But that cannot become effective for at 
least 6 months in some cases and a year 
in others. Better distribution obviously 
must be attained, but that cannot be done 
unless certain vital factors are taken 
care of. I want to mention several of 
them. 

In the first Instance I am convinced 
that a single head must be responsible 
for this entire program. I say that not 
because I love czars on general principle 
but because we have a situation with re¬ 
spect to the morale of the consumers of 
this country that is very serious. The 
prohibition dajrs are being reenacted with 
great rapidity. 

We have black markets now to an ex¬ 
tent so great that a mere change in price 
structure at the retail end cannot pos¬ 
sibly solve the problem. The profits in 
bootlegging are so great that this situa¬ 
tion is likely to grow considerably worse 
rather than better. 

A single head, to my mind, can alone 
restore confidence; can alone take hold 
of the maladjustment between different 
agencies and put them into line where 
they belong so that we can get proper 
distribution. And, finally, it i the only 
method of obtaining confidence on the 
part of the consumer in order that he 
may be convinced he is being given a fair 
share In the distribution of the shortages. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Massachu¬ 
setts has expired. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield the gentleman 2 addi¬ 
tional minutes. 

Mr. HERTER. I stress that question 
of confidence very particularly because 
we are not going to be able to beat the 
black market until the average citizen 
is convinced that he is being given a fair 
share of what there Is to go around; and, 
furthermore, that he is convinced that 
the shortages which exist are being rem¬ 
edied as rapidly as possible. 

May I, Mr. Speaker, call attention to 
some very significant figures? During 
this war period there has been no effec¬ 
tive request made of the American peo¬ 
ple to pull in their belts. When I say 
•‘effective request” I mean appealing to 
them voluntarily to assist in the picture. 
In every case the distribution has been 
under compulsion. 

May I read some figures on the per 
capita consumption of the things that 
are scarce today as between the last war. 
when the American people were asked 
voluntarily to ration themselves, and 
this war, when all rationing is a matter 
of compulsion? Take meat. The per 
capita consumption during the 18^2 
months of the last war as compared with 
the average of the 3 years of this war was 
6 percent less. Chicken consumption, 28 
percent less. Pats and oils, 10 percent 
less. Sugar, 12 percent less. In other 
words, the people of the United States, 
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when asked voluntarily to respond be¬ 
cause they had the needs pointed out to 
them, and they had the entire picture 
before them, made this extraordinary re¬ 
sponse. Today our people are not being 
asked that same thing nor are they be¬ 
ing given a convincing picture as to the 
vital necessity of consuming food. 

Mr. ANDERSON of New Mexico. Mr. 
Speaker. I yield 5 minutes to the gen¬ 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. Gorskz]. 

Mr. GORSKI. Mr. Speaker, in our 
investigation of the food situation we 
held hearings In Chicago. Qeveland, 
Boston. Providence, and New York City. 
We went out to meet the people who we 
thought could throw some light on this 
subject. In Chicago we met with the 
producers and the slaughterers, as we 
did in all the cities. We think we have 
found some of the causes of the shortage 
of food. One of the principal com¬ 
plaints. of course, is that they cannot 
produce meat at a profit. Along with 
the slaughterers and the producers we 
met many groups of consumers. In 
every city we met people representing 
large consumer organizations. Their 
principal evidence was that they tried to 
keep the ceiling prices Intact, and they 
urged their members to watch so that 
the retailers would not sell over the ceil¬ 
ing. They were also concerned very 
much about black markets. May I say 
that black markets can only flourish 
when there is a scarcity. Among some 
of the witnesses who testified before our 
committee were those who urged that 
the O. P. A. be given more help to en¬ 
force the ceiling prices. I know that is 
the opinion of other members of the 
committee who feel that no matter how 
many men you put on to enforce the 
celling prices, that is not going to in¬ 
crease production. 

The thing we wanted to do was to find 
out what the cause of the scarcity was 
and see if we could not encourage more 
production. I think we have found 
some of the reasons. We have held 
hearings with some of the different 
agencies, and I think they have the 
benefit of what we have found while hold¬ 
ing hearings in the field. As the pre¬ 
vious speaker told you. the situation for 
3 or 4 months in the future does not 
look very good for an increase in supply; 
but I think the testimony and evidence 
we have gathered and submitted to the 
different agencies charged with this 
problem will help 4 or 5 months from 
now. I hope the evidence we have been 
able to give them will correct many of 
the things we have found wrong, and I 
believe it will. 

Mr. Speaker, we can correct this situa¬ 
tion only by encouraging production, and 
the only way to encourage production-* 
and I think the committee was unani¬ 
mous on this—is to let the people who 
can do the job operate at a profit. Un¬ 
less we do that, we are not going to get 
more meat, and the problem is going to 
get worse. The meat will not only be 
shorter In supply but the situation will 
become more critical. 

I believe we have done a good job in 
that direction and think the agencies 
have profited by what we have dis¬ 
covered. 


Mr.JONKMAN. Mr. Speaker, wiU the 
gentleman 3 deld? 

Mr. QORSKI. I yield to the gentle¬ 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. JONKMAN. The gentleman has 
stated that he does not believe enforce¬ 
ment will increase production. Does 
the gentleman feel that enforcement can 
destroy the black market? 

Mr. QORSKI. It probably could; but 
no matter how much you enforce the 
regulations, that will not solve the prob¬ 
lem so long as there is a shortage in 
the meat supply. For instance. Mayor 
LaOuardia said that you could have an 
O. P. A. agent in every store in New 
York City. You can see how many men 
it would take to try to enforce the job 
there. 

One of the agents was in a store while 
a lady was buying a chicken. The re¬ 
tailer said, “You owe me $4.” She 
started to pay him the $4. when the 
agent said. *T would like to have you 
weigh that chicken.’* Just as he said 
that, the retailer said. “You know you 
owe me a dollar from the week before.** 

Mr. JONKMAN, Is not Mayor La- 
Ouardia’s statement an admission that 
you cannot destroy the black market by 
enforcement? 

Mr. GORSKI. We had that experi¬ 
ence in the prohibition days. I do not 
believe it is enforceable at all. no matter 
how many men yov put on the job. The 
scarcer food becomes, the more profitable 
it becomes to operate in the black 
market. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GORSKI. I yield to the gentle¬ 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman believes, 
then, that increased supplies of meat will 
be the best medicine for the black 
market? 

Mr. QORSKI. Yes; I do. 

Mr. GROSS. Does not that apply also 
to inflation, that the best guarantee 
against high prices is a generous supply 
of food? 

Mr. GORSKX Yes. 

Mr. GROSS. The more food goes to 
market the cheaper it will be. 

Mr. GORSKI. Yes. 

Mr. KELLY of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GORSKI. I yield to the gentle¬ 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. KELLY of Illinois. One of the 
reasons for black-market operations is 
that many small slaughtering houses in 
the small communities are not affiliated 
with the packing industry and are not 
Government-inspected, and they are the 
source of black-market meat. They are 
supplying meat constantly to the black 
market. 

Mr. GORSKI. That is absolutely true. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield 5 minutes to the gentle¬ 
man from Washington [Mr. Holmes!. 

Mr. HOLMES of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, as a Member of the House, may 
I take this opportunity to pay my re¬ 
spects to the chairman and the'senior 
members of this committee for the fine 
and efficient manner with which they 
have conducted their hearings and re¬ 
ported their findings. We are «hiff 4 rig 


now very rapdily from tanks, guns, and 
ammunition to food. Men do not fight 
for freedom to go hungry. An empty 
stomach does not reason. It will take the 
type of government that will offer it the 
best chance of supplying its physical 
needs. By this I do not mean the diet 
of the American people is in jeopardy. J 
do mean to say the United States will 
subsist along with many other countries 
on less of some of the basic commodities 
for the coming year than they did dur¬ 
ing the years of a full-fledged war. One 
of these commodities is meat. This com¬ 
modity, like all others, has to experience 
production and distribution. .They are 
requisites of consumption. They are like 
the blades of a pair of scissors. It takes 
both blades to cut the paper. Our produc¬ 
tion of meat is high, but down approxi¬ 
mately 2,000,000,000 pounds from 1944. 
This, in the face of unprecedented popu¬ 
lation of cattle on the hoof and also in 
face of the very great reduction in the 
production of pork. We have the cattle 
but not the beef. In pork, we do not 
have the animal on the hoof. Of course, 
the demand is high and military require¬ 
ments are great and purchasing power is 
great. But that Is not all the story. In 
cattle-range operations you grow the 
animal. In cattle, you make an animal 
that is ready to have meat hung on to 
its frame. The percentage of grass fats 
moving directly to market are beginning 
to show from the southwestern United 
States and later some will come from 
range areas in other parts of the country. 
But range operation, generally speaking, 
does not produce the heavier grades of 
beef. It requires a feeding operation. 
In that feeding operation, the committee 
found there was not enough spread be¬ 
tween the price of the feeder animal and 
the finished heavier grade of animal to 
permit the feeder to operate. The margin 
between the two prices was not enough 
for that operation to continue. A year 
ago feeding of animals was somewhat 
curtailed, and purposely so, because of 
the supply of feed grains. However, this 
year our carry-over in cereal grains is 
larger and will permit more extensive 
feeding operations. The ceilings were 
not correlated between the celling on the 
live animals versus the celling on the 
beef grade of live animal to permit that 
operation. Nor were there well corre¬ 
lated ceilings between the live price of 
the animal and the feed ration. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield 3 additional minutes to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. HOLMES of Washbigton., Feed¬ 
ing Is a risky business at best and men 
were not prone to go into that operation 
for purposes of experiencing a loss. Why 
again? Because the rules of the game 
have been changed two or three times 
while they were in the midst of that op¬ 
eration. once on the roll-back and the 
second time after the feed lots were 
filled up there was the adjustment of 
the ceiling on the hoof put through. Bo 
what feeding was continued was done 
over the short period, what the live¬ 
stock and feeders call the **warm-up 
feeding,** or the period between the graz- 
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tog and the grain finishing ivrocess, tak¬ 
ing the younger animals and growing 
them into some beef with the aid of na¬ 
ture writh not tod much feeding. The re¬ 
sult of ^ operation was it did not pro¬ 
duce the tonnage of beef. The committee 
is aware of the statistics showing the 
movement of animals to the feed lot. but 
the committee is also aware of the type 
and length of operations of feeding in the 
feed lot. When ceilings were placed at 
the different levels in the processing pro¬ 
gram within the packing industry, they 
were placed upon how the animal would 
dress out. In so doing this ceiling and 
the subsidies got out of line in the pack¬ 
ing industry, to not take care of one very 
important thing that was not being 
watched very carefully, and that was the 
changing in the quality of the grade of 
the beef dressed out from the live animal. 
Too many people are still thinking that 
cattle are beef. The trend has been in 
the dress-out of the animal on the 
hoof, to reduce the amount of edible 
meat on the carcass. That, in turn, 
makes the killing process to the packer 
mor^ expensive, because the grade has 
changed from around 58 percent on 
the commercial grades, with 60 percent 
dress-out on the choice. The latter ani¬ 
mal is hardly in existence now. the av¬ 
erage dress-out going into process being 
from 52, 53. and in some cases 54 and 
55 percent. This trend increases the cost 
of the kill and shows the decline in the 
quality of the carcass. This also made 
the demand great foi lighter stuff, be¬ 
cause it was the best available and threw 
two-way cattle into competition between 
the feeder and the packer. Two-way 
cattle are under great demand, boosting 
the price of the feeder animal. 

In conclusion, the committee has ap¬ 
proached this program from working 
within the price program, and working 
from within the price program we have 
found some very poor correlation of price 
ceilings below the retail level. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Washington 
has again expired. 

Mr. ANDERSON of New Mexico. Mr. 
Speakeir. I yield 8 minutes to the gentle¬ 
man from Kentucky [Mr. Climbuts]. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. Mr. Speaker, dur¬ 
ing this war the American economic sys¬ 
tem, both on the industrial front and 
on the farm front, has performed vastly 
better than it ever did in the last war. 
I am convinced, and 1 do not stand alone, 
that our production records—the in¬ 
crease of more than $0 percent in farm 
production, more than 85 percent in 
food production, and more than 100 per¬ 
cent in industrial production—could 
never have been attained if the fanners 
and the managers and the factory work¬ 
ers of this country had not been able to 
count on stable prices and stable costs 
in making their plans, their contracts, 
their wage agreements. And those 
Xdans Could never have been carried out 
so well, those contracts could not have 
been fulfilled, those wage agreements 
could not have bben lived with, had it 
not been lor our stabUisation program, 

jSoonomic stabmeation, Mr, Speaker, 
is therefore not something apart and 
aqpdcmte from war production. It is an 


essential requirement of all-out produc¬ 
tion. Nothing could strike more surely 
at our production effort than any pro¬ 
posal or scheme, however well intended 
to advance production, which made sta¬ 
bilization impossible. 

But that, Mr. Speaker, is precisely 
what would happen under a system of 
commodity czars, each one of whom 
would set his own prices without regard 
to a common price policy and a common 
stabilization objective. 

Just consider what would happen. 
The food czar would raise prices to in¬ 
crease food production. As these in¬ 
creases were passed on at the retail level, 
the rise in the cost of living would cre¬ 
ate pressure for wage increases, which 
would raise production costs in all in¬ 
dustries. Clothing manufacturers, for 
example, would have grounds for claim¬ 
ing a price increase for clotliing. But 
even before this came before the cloth¬ 
ing czar, he would already be moving 
to increase the prices under his control 
In order to stimulate more production 
of clothing. These price increases, too, 
would be reflected In the cost of living, 
and through wage adjustments would 
add their steam to the pressure of cost 
and price increases throughout the 
economy. And so it would be for every 
Industry, up and down the line. Each 
Industry would have its czar. Each czar 
would compete price wise with all the 
other czars, and instead of price con¬ 
trol we would have bidding up of prices, 
not by private individuals but by Gov¬ 
ernment agencies. The system of czars 
would thus be a machine for creating 
runaway inflation, creating It rapidly 
and creating it by law. 

Congress saw what would happen un¬ 
der a system of multiple price agencies 
when it first legislated on price control. 
That is why It voted to put the control of 
all prices under a single agency. 

Mr. Speaker, the present difficulties in 
the food program can and will be solved 
by using and not by wrecking our present 
machinery of the war program. We do 
not have to burn our house down in order 
to roast a pig. Nor do we have to wreck 
our stabilization program to achieve 
greater food production. Our commit¬ 
tee has shown how the goal of greater 
food production can be achieved by step¬ 
ping up the coordination of our present 
machinery, and I am confident that the 
President, the Congress, and the Ameri¬ 
can people will recognize the common 
sense and wisdom of our position. 

Furthermore, it is demonstrable, I sub¬ 
mit, that our food program could not, in 
fact, operate under the so-called “czar” 
system. Let us take a look at the actual 
operation of our economy. Suppose, for 
example, that the food czar wants rail¬ 
roads cars to haul grain. Will he simply 
go out and grab them? Or will he go as 
a claimant to an over-all transportation 
director, empowered to consider all fac¬ 
tors affecting our transportation system? 
The former alternative—a group of un¬ 
controlled “czars,** each grabbing what 
he wanted—^wottld iffoduce chaos. The 
latter alternative woifid simply give us a 
“esar** in name only, possessing no pow¬ 
ers in excess of those now exercised by 
the Food Administrator, Wlm would 


allocate steel among competing claim¬ 
ants? Will we have food prices set by 
a food czar and other prices by O. P. A.? 
In that case, will we have two separate 
enforcement agencies? Will we have 
separate rationing boards in each com¬ 
munity—one for food, one for gasoline 
and one for every other separate com¬ 
modity? 

Merely to ask these questions is to 
answer them. The proposal for a food 
czar, plausible on the surface, is in fact 
demonstrably unworkable and inconsist¬ 
ent with the successful integration of our 
war economy. If it is not that, then it 
is merely a sham proposal to change the 
name of the Food Administrator. 

Mr. Speaker, there is not any justi¬ 
fication to the breaking up our war pro¬ 
gram into so many little satrapies in 
order to solve the specific difficulties that 
arise from time to time. Such difficulties 
have been handled in the past without 
scrapping our existing agencies, and they 
can be so handled in the future. Our 
committee has shown how we can solve 
the food problem with our present ma¬ 
chinery. They have shown how the food 
problem can be solved without creating 
dozens of other problems all down the 
line—which is what happens the moment 
you start using the czar system. 

Mr. Speaker, the Romans had a tag 
line which went, “Who will guard the 
guards?’* Today I would like to ask the 
proponents of this plan, “Who will czar 
the czars?” A czar is an easy solution 
until you ask yourself what you are going 
to do with the problems that the czar 
system creates. Once the war program 
Is broken up into independent pieces, 
how are you going to put it together 
again? 

Mr. Speaker, today, as we celebrate 
the end of the war with Germany, it is 
time to show a sense of balance, a sense 
of perspective, a sense of restraint. It is 
no time to start dismantling our exist¬ 
ing management of the war program and 
start experimenting with radically new 
ideas. It is no time to start chasing after 
a shadow and lose the solid achievements 
we have attained with so much toll and 
struggle. Let us rather see the Job 
through to the end along the lines that 
have already been charted. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CLEMENTS. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. The gen¬ 
tleman stated that we had Increased our 
agricultural production 30 percent. Does 
the gentleman mean to infer that we 
have done that on all our major agricul¬ 
tural products or just on some of the 
minor ones and during what period did 
we do thgt? 

Mr. CLEMENTS. The over-all food 
production and in the 1035-39 period. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. The 
drought peri od an d the war period. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Kentucky 
has expired. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield 2 minutes to the gentle- 
from Ohio [Mr. JinkinsJ. 

. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, the 
oomxnittee appointed to investigate the 
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food situation has done a good Job and 
has made a commendable report. 

1 am glad that this report in effect 
confirms several recommendations here* 
tofore made by the Republican Congres* 
Blonal Food Study Committee. 

The studies of the several committees 
making investigations of the food situa¬ 
tion have brought to the people a full 
realization of two profound facts. 

First. That the food situation is very 
serious and is rapidly getting worse. 

Second. That the O. P. A., which is a 
creation of the executive department of 
the Government, has failed miserably 
and that the executive department 
should immediately take steps to clesm it 
up, both as to personnel and as to poli¬ 
cies. The personnel is incompetent and 
the policies are fallacious. 

Since the O. P. A. is an arm of the 
Chief Executive, it is difficult for Con¬ 
gress by legislation to reach this situa¬ 
tion quickly. But the President can 
clean up the mess by Executive orders if 
be decided to do so. The situation de¬ 
mands his immediate attention. 

If the President feels that he does not 
have the power to do this and will indi¬ 
cate that legislation is necessary, I feel 
sure that Congress will respond quickly 
and effectively. 

About 2 weeks ago the Republican 
membership of the House, in conference 
assembled, adopted a resolution which 
was sent to the President. That reso¬ 
lution went to the heart of this serious 
problem. With your permission I shall 
read that resolution: 

Resolved by the Republican conference of 
the House of Representatives» That the Presi¬ 
dent be urgently requested to take immedi¬ 
ate and positive steps to relieve the present 
deplorable food situation partlctilarly with a 
view to preventing further and more serious 
consequences which are fast developing; be 
It further 

Resolved, That in an earnest desire to be of 
assistance to the President in finding the 
right solution to this problem, we suggest to 
him: 

First. That as authority and responsiblltly 
In the various aspects of food production, 
processing, allocation, and distribution, price 
and rationing, are now divided among at 
least six agencies of Government—thereby 
generating conflicts of authority, confusion 
in administration, and uncertainly of re¬ 
sults—^the President immediately vest in one 
single angency full authority and responsi¬ 
bility for the production, distribution, and 
export. Including price and rationing, of all 
food available to the United States. 

Second. We suggest further that the Presi¬ 
dent classify food production as an essential 
war industry and immediately instruct those 
IPederal agencies concerned with manpower, 
transportation, storage, farm machinery, and 
fertiliser to so direct the activities of their 
respective agencies as to give special asslst- 
smee to the production, processing, storage, 
and distribution of foods. 

Ko matter what the Intent, almoet 
evfifythlng that has been done in the 
name of price control and resistance, to 
Inflation has had the effect of destroying 
or impairing producing units. Mr. 
Bpeaker, I would like to know how to find 
out the facts with respect to the mor¬ 
tality rate In most of the fundamental 
lines of production. We have had 
fttountdhis of BtatisUcB and endless 
words, hut few facts about where the 
production we will need tomorrow and 


next month and next year is to come 
from if first we keep on hampering the 
units which remain and then create con¬ 
ditions which result in the discontinu¬ 
ance completely of others. Production 
built the United SUtes of America. 
Production sustains the American peo¬ 
ple. The weight of the evidence indi¬ 
cates that food production is not what 
it should be and is seriously threatened. 
When will we face the facts and realize 
that something constructive must be 
done about this increasing mortality of 
producing units? 

The O. P. A. seems to be an almost 
sadistic devotion to punishment. It 
seems to never have heard of Instinctive 
American ideas of rewards and incen¬ 
tives. By restrictions and regulations, it 
so impaired the fundamental market and 
price structures and systems that it dis¬ 
couraged the production of grain and 
fruit crops; it established such impos¬ 
sible conditions for the producers and 
processors of meat that the suppliers in 
most part had a loss; it drove out of busi¬ 
ness through almost incomprehensible 
regulations and punitive devices thou¬ 
sands of perfectly reliable and efficient 
American food distributors who wanted 
to continue to serve the public. 

As a result of all of these restrictions 
and inconveniences, the consumer has 
found it almost impossible to purchase 
the necessary food at any price. The 
black market was therefore inevitable. 
Black markets are not in themselves a 
cause. They are necessarily an effect. 
The people are unable to secure the 
necessities of life which are available and 
which cannot be secured except by re¬ 
sort to the black market. 

There are tens of thousands of viola¬ 
tions of the O. P. A. regulations com¬ 
mitted every day by people who are not 
wilful! law violators but who know that 
the O. P. A. has broken down and can¬ 
not function. These people would wel¬ 
come a cleaning up of these conditions 
sp that they could again resume their 
purchasing of food in the good old nor¬ 
mal way of bargain and sale. The food 
business from the farmer on the pro¬ 
ducer’s end to the housewife on the con¬ 
sumer’s end is America’s greatest and 
most honorable business. When the 
O. P. A. assumed that the farmer must 
be regulated and then proceeded to regu¬ 
late the processor and distributor out of 
business, it was doing the consumer a 
great disfavor for it drove the consumer 
to buy clandestinely from the black mar¬ 
ket for a much higher price. The Amer¬ 
ican people are instinctively honorable 
and law abiding and he who proceeds on 
any other theory makes a mistake. 

Mr. Speaker, the American people still 
have to eat. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANHEUBSEN. Mr. 
Bpeaker, I yield 8 minutes to Uie gentle¬ 
man from Kansas (Mr. HoPil. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, I take this 
time principally to commend the com¬ 
mittee upon the excellent Job it has done 
and the splendid report it has filed. The 
report has met with a very favorable 
reception in the press and over t he 
coimtry generally, as well as in this Con¬ 
gress. It is deserving of this favorable 
reception. 


The committee has made some very 
excellent recommendations, I call at¬ 
tention to the fact, however, that unless 
recommendation No. 2, dealing with the 
coordination of the Government agencies 
having to do with food is adopted, all of 
the other recommendations are vidueless 
because they cannot be put into effect in 
any practical way unless we adopt a 
coordinated program. In my opinion this 
coordination can best be brought about 
by placing aU phases of food production, 
distribution, and pricing under one ad¬ 
ministrator. 

Mr. Speaker, this is not a new sub¬ 
ject. Two years ago the Committee on 
Agriculture brought out a bill centering 
authority over food in one individual. 
That legislation was not enacted. It has 
been discussed since that time but no 
action has been taken. This committee 
with the prestige which it has as a special 
committee of the House, prestige which 
has been Increased because of the excel¬ 
lent work which it has done up to date, 
is in a position to insist that there be this 
coordination of the agencies which are 
dealing with food. 

I hope that the committee will stay 
everlastingly on that part of the Job 
until it is accomplished. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Bpeaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOPE. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. I agree 
with the gentleman on his coordination 
suggestion there. May I ask the gentle¬ 
man if he feels it ought to be left in the 
hands of a man like the War Food Ad¬ 
ministrator, who has no power, or the 
O. P. A. Administrator, who has a great 
deal of power, or some other person 
selected by the President? 

Mr. HOPE. Whoever has the Job, of 
course, should have the power to do 
everything necessary to carry it out. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield 2 minutes to the gentle¬ 
man from Indiana [Mr. Gillie]. 

Mr. GILLIE. Mr. Speaker, I also wish 
to take this opportunity to extend my 
thanks and appreciation to this great 
committee which has made an attempt, 
at least, to try and clear the bottleneck 
in our food production. I trust this 
committee will continue to serve and go 
forward and do its work. 

Mr. Speaker, on this great day as we 
celebrate a victory of our armed forces 
against the Nazi aggressors. 

The tremendous Job of feeding the 
freed but starving peoples faces us. 
This effort will test the ingenuity and 
resourcefulness of the American farm¬ 
ers. But they will meet the challenge. 

While our military might finishes off 
the Japs, our agricultural strength must 
be fully mobilized for the fight against 
the famine fronts. The American 
farmer has outproduced himself each 
year during the war. He has done this 
remarkable Job under the greatest han¬ 
dicaps—a crop-curtailment program, 
diminishing manpower, and broken down 
equipment that has become increasingly 
decrepit with each year’s work. 

For a long time I have advocated that 
the War Food Administration take ac¬ 
tion to place the food industry on the 
critical list so that it could receive pri- 
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orlUes 0oh8idattd essential to the war 
profram. Idtenrln Jones, Administrator 
of the War 9ood Administration, ao-^ 
cording to Information In the press, has 
finally heeded these admonitions and 
pleas of agriculture. He has asked the 
administratton, through the War Pro- 
ducHoh Board, to place food on the criti¬ 
cal list. It has taken almost 2 years to 
wake up the War Food Administration 
to the desperate situation that exists in 
our food planning. We must arouse the 
W. P. B. to immediate action. 

Steps should be taken at once to see 
that the farmer gets the tools he needs 
to get every bit of food possible into pro¬ 
duction for this year’s harvest. 

Millions of dollars in surplus ma¬ 
chinery is being offered for sale by the 
R. F. C. Why not divert the materials 
used in its production into the manu¬ 
facture of more farm equipment to al¬ 
leviate the food shortages here and 
abroad. American farmers, unrestricted, 
and with the cooperation of the Govern¬ 
ment in meeting their problems can pro¬ 
duce to feed the hungry people. In cit¬ 
ing the report submitted to President 
Truman by Samuel Rosenman, special 
adviser and legal counsel for the late 
President Roosevelt, I wish to state that 
the farmers in Indiana and the Midwest 
would disagree with the statement of 
this administration spokesman who says 
that the people of the United States 
must be denied food so that the liberated 
nations of northwestern Europe can be 
fed. 

Furthermore, I want to point out that 
the farmers of the Indiana district which 
1 have the honor to represent and other 
midwestemers do not go along with the 
philosophy of scarcity of this adminis¬ 
tration. If the farmer, dairyman, stock- 
man, and processor get the stuff they 
need to work with without tying their 
hands in endless red tape and restric¬ 
tions, the food will be raised. 

I want to suggest the immediate 
termination or revision of the regula¬ 
tions of Federal agencies which have 
brought about the red tape and overlap¬ 
ping restrictions on production and dis¬ 
tribution which only perplex and inter¬ 
fere with the raising of an adequate food 
supply. The farmers will raise the food 
and the processor will get it to the people 
of the world, if they get the green light. 
The United States has shown what it 
can do in supplying the mechanical 
weapons of war for the world—even 
under myriad and confusing govern¬ 
mental restrictions. The farmers, poul¬ 
try raisers, dairymen, and livestock men 
will do fn equally good Job on the food 
aupply if they get the things they need 
to woia: with—eeed^ fertilizer, equipment, 
and manpower. 

We must raise more food in the future 
If we are to feed the world. It is our 
biggest safeguard for a lasting peace. 
But the farmer cannot do the Job with his 
hands tied. 

Mr. AUGUST R. ANDREIS. Mr. 
Speate, 1 SktlA 2 minutes to the gentle¬ 
man from H ew J ersey [Mr. i^hidstsom]. 

Mr. SUKUsntOM, Mr. Speaker, may 
X take this oppottimity to thank this 
oommilftee for the woi^k it has done, and 
fbr' the oimoi^f^ty X had bf appearing 
bdoreihem in Hew Tofk and presenting 


some of the men who are In the meat in¬ 
dustry. For some months Z have been 
closely associated with the people in that 
industry trying to solve their problems 
and endeavoring to Increase meat sup¬ 
plies for the American people. 

May I say that we found a tremendous 
amount of opposition from the O. P. A. 
Their rules have not been workable. We 
have endeavored to cooperate and to 
make suggestions, constructive sugges<» 
tlons. which would aid in increasing these 
supplies. As a general rule, the answer I 
always received was, ’T think it is a very 
good suggestion,” and then a week later 
they went about their own way. 

Ihe recent program consisting of 10 
points which they put into effect about 
May 11 do not believe is going to increase 
food supplies or meat supplies. The fact 
is. I think it is going to hinder the in¬ 
crease of supplies. 

Tills committee has offered construc¬ 
tive suggestions. I sincerely hope the 
O. P. A., if they find their program un¬ 
workable, will forget about the set-up 
they have Just originated and give seri¬ 
ous consideration to the constructive 
suggestions made by this food study com¬ 
mittee to increase supplies. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRE8EN. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield 1 minute to the gentle¬ 
man from Colorado [Mr. Hill]. 

TBS 8TOCKMXN AKX SOXNO T HM B PART XN MEAT 
PRODVCTXON 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, right now 
there is a great deal being said about the 
inadequate supplies of meat which ore 
available to civilians, to liberated Eur¬ 
opean countries, and to the armed forces. 
Undoubtedly, the causes of the shortages 
which we are experiencing are many, one 
of the most important being that the de¬ 
mand is several times greater during this 
war period than ever before and the 
greatly increased production has not 
kept pace with this demand. It has on 
numerous occasions been charged that 
the cattlemen of this country have been 
holding back their animals in the hope 
that prices would become more favor¬ 
able if they held supplies off the market. 
My purpose, here today, is to set the rec¬ 
ord straight as far as the producer of 
cattle is concerned and to show that the 
cattleman has done a marvelous Job In 
his effort to furnish beef and leather to 
satisfy the enormous demands which are 
being made for those commodities. His 
lot has not been an easy one. He has had 
to produce more and more with less and 
less equipment, and less and less labor. 
Tet he has overcome these handicaps and 
has in these three and a half years of 
war kept most of us and many In foreign 
countries reasonably well supplied with 
his products. 

At the beginning of the war It was 
reported by the Crop Reporting Board 
of the Department of Agriculture that 
on January 1,1942, there were 75,162,000 
cattle on farms and ranches in this coun¬ 
try. This was an Increase from 66,000,- 
000 on January 1,1939, the year the war 
In Europe started. When the Pearl Har¬ 
bor incident threw this Ration into war, 
stockmen and farmers set out to increase 
their production of forage and grain, to 
provide the basis for the needed increased 
livestock production. In 1943 and 1944 


production of hay and grain was at an 
all-time high for the Nation. This, to¬ 
gether with good forage production in the 
range country, permitted further in¬ 
creases in breeding herds and greater 
feeding, and on January 1, 1944, the 
cattle population reached a record high 
of 82,364,000 head, an increase of more 
than 7,000,000 in 3 years. 

The combined increase in numbers of 
breeding animals and of forage and feed 
to support them, together with improved 
management, has made it possible to 
greaUy Increase production. In 1930 the 
calf crop was less than 29,000,000 head, 
by 1941 it was 31,000.000, but in 1943 it 
was over 33,000,000, and even higher in 
1944, although the final estimates are not 
yet available. 

Increased calf crops have in turn made 
It possible to send Increasing numbers of 
cattle and calves to market to furnish 
the beef and hides so essential at this 
time. In 1941 the total slaughter of 
cattle and calves in the country as a 
whole was twenty-five and seven-tenths 
million head. In 1942 and 1943 slaugh¬ 
ter had Jumped to over 37,000.000 head. 
In 1944 nearly 34,000,000 head of cattle 
and calves were slaughtered. That is 
over 6,000,000 head more than were mar¬ 
keted in either of the 2 previous peak 
years. Certainly these figures carry no 
Indication that cattlemen are holding 
their animals off the market In the hopes 
of gaining higher prices and higher 
profits. 

It is true that many of the cattle 
which were slaughtered during 1944 
went directly to market from the western 
ranges or pastures, and their weights 
may not have been as high as if those 
animals had been put in feed lots and 
fed to good or choice grades. I should 
like to point out that the estimates of 
the Department of Agriculture indicate 
that there were 5 percent more cattle on 
feed in this country on January 1, 1945, 
than on that same date a year ago. 
’This number of cattle on feed is the sec¬ 
ond highest of record, 1943 being the 
record year. Also, during January. Feb¬ 
ruary, and March of this year 11 percent 
more stocker and feeder cattle were sold 
at four major Com Belt markets than a 
year ago. These figures indicate that 
both the producer of range cattle and 
the feeders are not shirking their duty 
in placing much good quality meat on 
the market. In wartime we cannot 
afford to use our feed supply to produce 
highly finished beef animals. Feedera 
havo wisely fed as many animals as pos¬ 
sible to only medium finish, thus making 
most efficient use of available feed 
supplies. 

In spite , of this excellent record, the 
cattlemen’s efforts are not slackening. 
They have continued to market heavily 
during the winter months Just past. The 
slaughter goal set by the War Food Ad¬ 
ministration for 1945 is 35,000,000 head 
of cattle and calves. During January, 
February, and March of this year, fed¬ 
erally inspected slaughter throughout 
the country as a whole was 10.8 percent 
above the same months last year. Based 
on the market trend of 1944, this num¬ 
ber of cattle slaughtered Indicates that 
between thirty-seven and thirty-eight 
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million may be sent to market during 
1945. Certainly, this does not indicate 
any tendency on the part of cattlemen 
to hold back for better prices. 

The cattlemen have done a wonderful 
job during this war, and I am sure that 
they will continue to do so until the last 
shot is fired. They have r&seeded and 
Improved the management of their 
ranges, produced more hay anc. grain, 
produced more calves, made more cattle 
available to the feeders, and they have 
shipped millions more cattle to slaughter 
than ever before. All «his has been done 
imder the most seriom handicaps—^using 
old and worn-out machinery, having 
little or no help, short supplies of trucks, 
gasoline, and tires, and greatly increased 
costs of hay, feed, and other items of 
production. Stockmen have been work¬ 
ing longer hours and harder than ever 
before. If there is a shortage of beef 
and beef products, the cattle producer 
is certainly not to blame. He has put 
his whole effort into building up and 
maintaining the beef supply at as high 
a level as possible. 

The sheepman, too, has done a fine 
Job in making lamb, mutton, and wool 
available to satisfy the war demand. 
His difficulties of production, if possible, 
are even greater than those of the cattle¬ 
man, and his costs of production have 
been many times higher than they were 
before the war. Where before the war 
herders were paid $70 to $80 a month 
plus their keep, they cannot be hired to¬ 
day for less than $150 and keep. Even 
then it is hard to hold them on the job, 
and many are inexperienced. Some 
sheepmen have had to go out of busi¬ 
ness because of the difficulties involved 
and numbers of stock sheep in the 
country have decreased quite sharply. 
In spite of all these things, however, 
sheep have continued to come into mar¬ 
ket in large numbers all through the 
war period. In 1940, twenty-one and six- 
tenths million sheep and lambs were 
slaughtered, but by 1943 and 1944 
slaughter was stepped up to twenty- 
seven and one-tenth and twenty-four 
and four-tenths million head, respec¬ 
tively. During the first; 3 months of this 
year, federally inspected slaughter of 
sheep and lambs has been 9 percent 
above the same months of last year. The 
sheepmen’s record of production is good. 

Both cattle and sheep producers 
bhould be highly commended for their 
high meat-production record, and for 
pxore than fulfilling their obligations in 
building up and maintaining their part 
of our food supply. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Bpeaker, I yield such time as he may de- 
qire to the gentleman from Kansas CMr. 
Bsgsl * 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
this special committee selected by the 
Hpuse to investigate and make recom¬ 
mendations with respect to supplies of 
meat has rendered valuable service, in 
pointing out some of the reasons why 
there is a scarcity of meat, especially 
beef, ev^ though we have more cattle in 
this coUzilry than ever before, and why 
the bladk market is doing most of the 
retail meat business in larger centers. 

I pointed out on the floor of the House 
a few days ago that the O. P. A., and 


other agencies dealing with meat prices 
and meat supplies, ought to permit an 
increase in the price of the more expen¬ 
sive and better cuts of meat so the feed¬ 
er can afford to finish his cattle by feed¬ 
ing grain and proteins, and thereby add 
from 200 to 400 pounds more on each 
animal than is being done at present. 
Too many cattle are going to market 
weighing 800,900, and 1,000 pounds when 
they ought to weigh 14100 and 1,300 
pounds and more. This added weight 
going to the packer would increase the 
amount of meat by thousands of tons, 
and at the same time provide a better 
quality product. 

The first thing is to make cattle feed¬ 
ing attractive and create a bigger sup¬ 
ply. Then cut out a niunber of regula¬ 
tions that are now holding back meat 
production and processing. Let the 
small packer have a chance to run at 
capacity, the same as the big operator. 
It was a mistake to shut them down to a 
40- or 50-percent quota. Then in place 
of employing 500 or 1,000 O. P. A. in¬ 
spectors. just let a few F. B. I. agents go 
to the larger centers where black mar¬ 
kets operate' on a big scale, and ask 
wholesalers where they get their supplies 
and to whom they sell them. There is 
not much advantage in paying the ex¬ 
penses of inspectors going around over 
the country looking into small locker 
concerns to find black-market meat. 
The real black markets, the one that 
operate in a big way, are in large cities 
like Washington, New York, Philadel¬ 
phia, and Boston. I was surprised that 
the War Food Administration, when it 
quoted retail price of meat, quoted a 
black-market price. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Speaker. I yield such time as he may de¬ 
sire to the gentleman from Missouri LMr. 
Cole]. 

Mr. COLE of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I 
take this opportunity to commend the 
members of the House Committee Inves¬ 
tigating Food Shortages for the splendid 
work they have done and to thank them 
for the help and cooperation which they 
so generously gave to me and the pork 
producers of my district. 

On Monday, April 23, 1945.1 attended 
a meeting of the Four State Hog Pro¬ 
ducers Association at St. Joseph, Mo. 
Several hundred hog raisers from the 
four-state area of Missouri, Kansas, 
Iowa, and Nebraska gathered to discuss 
the Government’s appeal for a substan¬ 
tial Increase in hog jx^oductlon and the 
necessity for their rec^vlng an adequate 
floor price guaranty in order to protect 
them from heavy losses in marketing 
their crop. 

Those in attendance at this meeting 
were in full accord that the hog producers 
must have a support price program for a 
period long enough to cover two con¬ 
secutive pig crops because It is diflicult 
xor^them to jump in and out of production 
every 6 months and few produeers are 
aUe to do so. it was brought out that 
attempts made in the past to change pro¬ 
duction for short period by Juggling 
prices and weights have made the pro¬ 
ducer feel insecure and reluctant to in¬ 
crease his production above a conserva¬ 
tive level i^ch he is sure will find an 
outlet at near ceiling prices. 


All of these producers feel their obli¬ 
gation to produce an adequate supply of 
pork and are ready to fulfill that obliga¬ 
tion. However, at the present time, with 
the extreme shortages of labor and sup¬ 
plies, difficulty of obtaining supplements 
for their home-grown feeds and the 
many other problems which confront 
them, it is unfair to expect them to make 
extra efforts necessary to raise more hogs 
without sopie assurance that the hogs 
they raise will bring them a reasonable 
return for their labor and investment. 

They feel that they were unfairly 
treated by the failure to maintain the 
support price of $13.75 during 1943 and 
1944 and are apprehensive that the same 
thing will happen again should they 
again make sacrifices to produce an 
abundance of pork. They want assur¬ 
ance of a fair price for their product 
and the present situation is best de¬ 
scribed by a remark made by one typical 
producer. He said, ”1 can make more 
money and work less selling corn at a 
dollar a bushel than I can sweating to 
get a bunch of hogs on the market at 10 
or 12 cents a pound.” That is the pre¬ 
vailing sentiment in the four-state area 
represented at this meeting. 

This gathering represented an excel¬ 
lent cross-section of the interested pro¬ 
ducers in this important Middlewestern 
area, and after much discussion the fol¬ 
lowing resolution was formally adopted: 

Whereas hog producers in a meeting at the 
Chamber of Commerce Building, in St. Jo¬ 
seph, Mo., on Monday. April 23, feel that ap¬ 
proximate cost of production must be as¬ 
sured if adequate numbers of hogs are to 
be produced, they herewith recommend that 
the support or floor price for all barrows 
and gilts be as follows; 180 to 270 pounds, 
$13.75 per hundredweight; 270 to 330 pounds, 
$13.50 per hundredweight; 330 to 400 pounds, 
$13.25 per hundredweight; sows and stags. 
$12 per hundredweight (Chicago basis); and 
that these support or floor prices continue 
In effect until December 31.1946; and further 
that present ceiling prices not be lowered. 

In my opinion, those in attendance 
were almost imanimous in their belief 
that, unless the authorities approved a 
more adequate support price program as 
outlined in the above resolution, no sub¬ 
stantial increase in hog production could 
be expected in this area. 

I earnestly urge all interested authori¬ 
ties to establish immediately the support 
prices recommended in the foregoing 
resolution for the period set out therein 
in order that the hog raisers of our Na¬ 
tion may safely embark upon a program 
sufficient to produce the pork requested 
by our Government. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Speaker, I sdeld the balance of my time 
to the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
MttrratI. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I think today is a mighty ap¬ 
propriate day to think of our departed 
colleague, Mr. Steagall. To my mind, 
Mr. Steagall and the Steagftll amend¬ 
ment made a greater contribution to the 
needed war food supply than any other 
one piece of legisl^ion that has ever 
been enacted In. this House. Hundreds 
of times have X thought of our departed 
colleague especially so when Z realised 
the time, the patience, and the effort he 
put into trying to effectuate ttie 90 per- 
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cent of parity floor. The law provided 
the loans for the basic commodities, but 
the Bteagall amendment gave the pro¬ 
ducers of the strategic foods of this 
country some assurance that they could 
step up production without losing every¬ 
thing they had. 

If that amendment has not been fol¬ 
lowed too carefully, it surely is not the 
fault of the author. Most of the troubles 
we hav*^ had, have been the result of the 
lack of attention to the Steagall amend¬ 
ment. In fact we had to pass the La 
FoUctte-Taft amendment in order to get 
the Steagall amendment adhered to. 

I enjoyed very much the remarks of 
our colleague, the gentleman from 
Georgia tMr. Pace]. I just wish he had 
made that speech 3 or 4 years ago. All 
through this period we have had people 
appear before our committee and, in¬ 
stead of trying to work out something 
that would Increase food production, 
they have seemed to want to spend the 
time telling us in what bad shape some 
strawberry grower or someone else was 
after the last war. The first part of the 
war period found the Agriculture De¬ 
partment paying one group not to pro¬ 
duce food while another department 
was paying them for increasing pro- 
duc!;ion. While our people have diffi¬ 
culty in securing food today, we still 
have a W. P. A. paying an export bounty 
in order to get rid of so-called surplus 
crops. We have seen our fertUlasers and 
protein feeds allocated in a manner and 
to sections that did not provide maxi¬ 
mum food production. We have seen 
these food programs administered by 
men that never had any practical or 
scientific agricultural training. Many 
times little use has been made of the 
scientific facts discovered by our agri¬ 
cultural colleges the past 50 years. 

We must be tolerant in our criticisms 
because if the War Food Administration 
made an error we must remember that 
some of the other departments have 
made errors in judgment, as to when the 
war was going to end. If the War Food 
Administration made errors in judgment 
in connection with the war food pro¬ 
gram, we should be tolerant with them. 
This has not given them any reason how¬ 
ever for not following the laws. 

The part that disturbs me all the way 
through is that even at this late hour we 
have limitations on the amount of food 
that can be produced, necessary, strate¬ 
gic foods. I do not think any depart^ 
ment should keep such provisions in 
operation. 

If any one of my colleagues has ever 
tried to get an order changed I am sure 
you know what I mean. When the 
W. F. A. allowed pork to sell last year for 
50 percent to 60 percent of parity and 
eggs to sell at 50 percent to 60 percent of 
parity, we probably made a greater con¬ 
tribution toward a shortage of food in 
this country than any other single act. 
The producer was not protected in ac¬ 
cordance to the OO-pereent parity guar¬ 
anty provided by the Steagall amend¬ 
ment. When the W. F. A. jerked the 
I13.T5 floor out ttom under the pork pro¬ 
ducers of America and reduced the floor 
to $13.50 per hundredweight, they 
<dutxiimd the rules in the middle of the 


war. The consumers were harmed be¬ 
cause the price of pork rose to the ceil¬ 
ing and the producers lost faith in the 
promises and commitments from Wash¬ 
ington. We, as a Congress, should not 
have allowed this to happen. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, will the gen¬ 
tleman yield? 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. I yield. 

Mr. HOPE. The gentleman does not 
mean to say Congress is responsible for 
the fact that eggs were selling at these 
low prices which he mentioned a year 
ago. How does the gentleman put that 
responsibility on Congress? 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. I did not 
Intend to put the blame on the Congress 
as a whole. As an individual Congress¬ 
man and as a member of the Agricultural 
Committee I felt I must assume my share 
of the responsibility if I did not see to it 
that the law was carried out according 
to the letter of the law. I acted accord¬ 
ingly and in cooperation with the gentle¬ 
man from Minnesota, the Honorable 
August H. Andrxsen, as well as the gen¬ 
tleman from Kansas [Mr. Hope] we were 
able to pass the Taft-La Follette amend¬ 
ment which amendment really told the 
W. F. A. to follow the law as it was passed 
in the first place. In conclusion let me 
say that all this talk about a 30-percent 
Increase in this crop and 40-percent in¬ 
crease in that crop is not a factual pre^ 
sentation. It sounded good but it did not 
have many calories in it. Milk, though it 
should represent 25 percent of the food, 
has not been increased 10 percent; less 
potatoes were produced in 1944 than in 
many former years; wheat production 
was a billion bushels, but so it was in 
1915; eggs did show a 50-percent increase 
in production and are a food easy to in¬ 
crease in amount. Pork was increased 
by 50 percent and the production could 
have been maintained very easily. From 
now on I hope we will see some agricul¬ 
tural programs based on nutritional facts 
and not on sectional favoritism. 

Mr. ANDERSON of New Mexico. Mr. 
Speaker. I yield such time as he may 
require to the gentleman from New Jer¬ 
sey [Mr. AuchinclossJ. 

Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Speaker, I 
have listened with a great deal of in¬ 
terest to the remarks made by the gen¬ 
tlemen about the food situation, and I 
want to join with them in expressing my 
appreciation to the special committee 
appointed by the House that is studying 
this great food problem. Their report is 
a masterpiece In its brevity, its clarity, 
and its sound, practical suggestions, 
which no one can doubt would aid in the 
solution of this very vexing question. 

Members of the House, and Indeed the 
whole country, owe this committee a 
great debt of gratitude, and the work 
they plan to do in studying the shortage 
of sugar and farm machinery is sure to 
be constructive. 

I take this opportunity to point out 
that during this shortage of food there is 
yet a great abundance of food in the 
oceans and lakes which border on and 
are located in this great country of ours. 
Fish provides a great source of protein 
food which is available at small effort 
and little work. l iefer particularly to 
the amfnmt of fish which can be pro¬ 
duced through the operation of what 


are known as party boat fishermen. 
These are men with fishing boats who 
are engaged in the business of taking 
people out to enjoy a day's fishing. 

Recently the subcommittee on fish, 
of which I am chairman, of the Republi¬ 
can Food Study Committee, held hear¬ 
ings on this subject at Atlantic City and 
Toms River, N. J. It was set forth at 
these hearings that party boat fishermen 
from these two places and the surround¬ 
ing localities by actual record would 
produce in a season in the neighborhood 
of 10,000,000 pounds of edible fish. That 
certainly would be a contribution to the 
American food supply if they were per¬ 
mitted to operate. 

Under rulings by the OfiQce of Price Ad¬ 
ministration these boatmen today are 
restricted to 125 gallons of gasoline for 
3 months' time, while their normal re¬ 
quirement is about 400 gallons a month. 
The season is between 3 and 4 months 
long, so it is easy to see that the amount 
of gasoline used would be infinitesimal 
compared to the benefits to be gained. 
The Bureau of Fisheries of the Depart¬ 
ment of the Interior and the War Food 
Administration have both expressed 
themselves as endorsing this practical 
method of increasing the Nation’s food 
supply. They estimate a shortage from 
commercial sources of 1,500,000,000 
pounds of fish for this year. 

It is to be hoped that the Office of 
Price Administration will consider this 
question carefully, and. judging from the 
testimony which our committee received, 
it would not be necessary, in New Jeisey 
at least, to increase the quota of gaso¬ 
line already received. It is a fact that 
the same testimony concerning the 
catch of fish can be secured fror. many 
other sections of the country. 

Mr. AIWDERSON of New Mexico. Mr. 
Speaker, I return to the well of the House 
merely to answer a few questions in ref¬ 
erence to the report. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON of New Mexico. I 
yield. 

Mr. VOORHIS of CaUfornla. I compli¬ 
ment the gentleman on the splendid job 
that he and his committee have done. I 
notice in the report the committee states 
that poultry promises a quicker supple¬ 
ment for a meat supply certain to be 
short for many months. May I say to 
the gentleman, on the west coast I have 
a great deal of evidence to the effect that 
the ceiling price on meat and poultry is 
too low to permit a cost-of-production 
return to the poultryman and that black- 
market conditions have become very se¬ 
rious. Either something needs to be done 
about the ceiling price or else something 
needs to be done about the price of feed 
which has also increased pretty substan¬ 
tially, as the gentleman knows. Can the 
gentleman give us some encouragement 
with reference to that problem? 

Mr. ANDERSON of New Mexico. May 
I say to the gentleman from California 
that the committee tried first to cover 
the subject of the meat situation in the 
country with very little attention to poul¬ 
try.« It is now engaged in the study of 
sugar and expects within the next 10 days 
or 2 weeks to go into the study of poul¬ 
try, butter, and eggs. At that time we 
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are going into the question which the 
gentleman has referred to, with, I am 
sure, the same thoroughness which we 
sought as to meat. We hope to find out 
whether this price situation is satisfac¬ 
tory or whether the feed-price situation 
has grown entirely out of line in the 
poultry market. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I am 
very much obliged to the gentleman. 

Mr. ANDERSON of New Mexico. May 
I say to the gentleman at this point, it is 
regrettable that poultry in New York, for 
example, moves largely in the black mar¬ 
ket, and that the War Food Administra¬ 
tion, which is a Government agency, is 
correctly reporting the prices, but report¬ 
ing those of the black market, conse¬ 
quently indicating that the line has not 
been held. I think it is too bad. I com¬ 
mend the War Pood Administration for 
publishing the truth. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON of New Mexico. I 
yield. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. May I say to the 
gentleman that when the matter of ap¬ 
pointing this committee came before the 
House, I was opposed to the creation of 
it on the theory that we had one in the 
Senate, and we had other people inves¬ 
tigating these problems. I have followed 
the activities of the committee very 
closely and read this report today and 
listened to the statements made. May 
I say to the gentleman, I was terribly 
wrong in my opinion at that time. The 
gentleman’s committee has done an ex¬ 
cellent job and has rendered a great 
service to the country and to this Con¬ 
gress, 

Mr. ANDERSON of New Mexico. I 
thank the gentleman. I think the nicest 
thing that happened to me happened in 
Chicago when I left the meett^ for a 
minute and a gentleman came to me and 
said, ”Mr. Chairman. I would like to in¬ 
quire who are the Democrats and who 
are the Republicans. We cannot tell by 
the type of questions they are asking.” 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON of New Mexico. I 
yield. 

Mr. HOWELL. I also want to com¬ 
pliment the gentleman and his commit¬ 
tee for this fine study which they have 
undertaken. May 1 emphasize one point 
you make in your report when you say 
that the over-all 10-polnt program fails 
to remove the price squeeze confronting 
feeders of cattle and offers little, if any, 
incentive for farmers to feed cattle, and 
thereby materially increases the amount 
of beef for the Nation. In that state¬ 
ment you are absolutely describing the 
situation with reference to our feeders in 
the Middle West, and if your final recom¬ 
mendation in point No. 3 Is not followed, 
there will be very little cattle fed out in 
that section of the country. 

Mr^ ANDS31SON of New Mexico. May 
Z eay to the gentleman I fully subscribe 
to that point. I think the committee was 
unanimous on the question of feeder 
cattle. We gave it a lot of time. We 
tried to go into it as carefully as we 
could. 


In that connection, the O. P. A. orig¬ 
inally announced to the committee that 
its 10-point program would include some 
sort of special feeder subsidy. It was not 
in the program as announced, but that 
was not the fault of the O. P. A. I im- 
derstand there is an effort being made to 
work it out. I do hope something is done 
because that is the point that supplies 
our only possibility of an Increase in beef. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Speaker, wUl 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON of New Mexico. I 
yield. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. I wish to join my 
colleagues in complimenting the gentle¬ 
man and his committee on this splendid 
report. I notice you chose the subsidy 
method instead of the price method in 
connection with the production of beef. 
Is it not true that the livestock producers 
generally prefer the price method instead 
of the subsidy method? 

Mr. ANDERSON of New Mexico. Yes. 
I did not mean that was the only road. 
We started with two assumptions. First, 
the assumption that it was going to be 
the practice to keep the retail price on 
meat where it was and, second, that it 
would be the policy not to reduce it to 
the producer. Therefore, we had to 
bridge that somewhere in between. But 
we suggested it might be possible to start 
over again with a new approach and 
come out with a new basis that did not 
involve subsidies. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen¬ 
tleman has expired. All time has ex¬ 
pired. 

GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND REMARKS 

Mr. PACE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani¬ 
mous consent that all Members may have 
5 legislative days in which to extend 
their remarks in the Record on this ques¬ 
tion of food production. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Geor¬ 
gia? 

There was no objection. 

CALL OF THE HOUSE 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. _ 

The SPEAKER. Evidently no quorum 
Is present. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Speak¬ 
er, I move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol¬ 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 

[Roll No. 71] 

Anderson. Calif.Douglas, Calif. Kee 
Bates. Mass. Eaton Keogh 

Bland ElUott King 

Bloom Fernandes Kirwan 

Boren Fogarty Leelnskl 

Bradley. Mich. Gearhart Link 

Buckley Oeelan Lynch 

Burgtn Qiheon McOUnchey 

Byrne. N. T. Granger Madden 

Cannon, Fla. Grant, Ala. Mimaeoo 

Caxison Hancock Mott 

OeUer Hand Norrell 

Clark Harris Norton 

Cochran Hart Patnum 

Cooley Hays Patterson 

cox Healy Petereon, Qa. 

Cravens Holmes, Mass. Pfeifer 

Oroaser Book PoweU 

Curley laac Bains 

Dawson Jackson Bandolph 

Dlrksen Jarman Bayllel 


Richards Stewart White 

Rivers Stockman Whitten 

Roe. N. T. Talbet Wilson 

Sabath Thomason Winter 

Savage Trimble Worley 

Short Vorys. Ohio Zimmerman 

Simpson. Pa. Walter 

Smith, Va. Weaver 

The SPEAKER. On this roll call 347 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro¬ 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 

PROPOSED AMENDMENT TO THE CONSTI¬ 
TUTION RBLATIVB TO TREATIES 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Speak¬ 
er, I move that the House resolve itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the further 
consideration of the joint resolution 
(H. J. Res. 60) proposing an amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States 
relative to the making of treaties. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved Itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the further 
consideration of House Joint Resolution 
60, with Mr. Bates, of Kentucky, in the 
chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the joint 
resolution. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Sumners] is recognized. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Chair¬ 
man, may I say to the members of the 
Committee, we are now about to begin 
reading House Joint Resolution 60 for 
amendment. There are going to be some 
important amendments .offered which 
ought to have the esureful consideration 
of the full Committee. I hope the mem¬ 
bers of the Committee on each side will 
make every effort to be present during 
the consideration of this resolution. I 
know my friends on the other side of 
the aisle join me in that request. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
state that general debate on the joint 
resolution has been concluded. 

The Clerk will read the joint resolu¬ 
tion for amendments. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled (two-thirds of each 
House concurring therein), That the follow¬ 
ing article is proposed as an amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States, which 
shall be valid to all intents and purposes 
as part of the Constitution when ratified by 
,the legislatures of three-fourths of the sev¬ 
eral States: 

"Article — 

"Section 1. Hereafter treaties shall be 
made by the President by and with the ad¬ 
vice and consent of both Houses of the 
Congress." 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, Z 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows; 

Amendment offered by Mr. Springer: On 
page a, line 2, after the word "Congress", 
strike out the period and add a comma and 
insert "Provided two-thirds of both Houses 
of the Congress present concur." 

Mr. SPRINGER, Mr, Chairman, we 
are now considering House Joint Resolu¬ 
tion 60 to which the distinguished chair¬ 
man of the Committee on the Judiciary, 
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the gentleman from Texas, has just 
made reference. This resolution seeks 
to eliminate the two-thirds majority 
rule with reference to the ratification of 
treaties. By this resolution it is sought 
to place th^atiflcation of treaties upon 
a mere ma|||rity of both the House and 
Senate. Some of the Members have ex¬ 
pressed to vde they have the feeling that 
the House of Representatives should 
participate in the matter of making 
treaties. Therefore, 1 Introduce this 
amendment to the resolution which 
would give to both the House and the 
Senate the right to ratify treaties, but 
preserving the two-thirds rule as pro¬ 
vided in the Constitution of the United 
States of America. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPRINGER. 1 yield just for a 
brief question. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. The gen¬ 
tleman’s amendment, if adopted, makes 
it twice as difficult to ratify a treaty as it 
is under existing law in requiring a tv;o- 
thirds vote of both bodies. As I under¬ 
stand, one reason for the proposed 
amendment is that it is almost impos¬ 
sible to ratify a treaty, but the gentleman 
wants to make it doubly hard by having 
two-thirds of both Houses vote on 
treaties 

Mr. SPRINGER. I thank the gentle¬ 
man for making that suggestion, but at 
the time the Constitution was written it 
was never intended to make the ratifica¬ 
tion of treaties an easy function to per¬ 
form. 

In other words, without doubt. It was 
the idea of the framers of the Consti¬ 
tution that the statesmanship of men 
would be required to be exercised when 
it came to the question of ratifying 
treaties. 

On that question may I say to my dis¬ 
tinguished friend the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Lxttksr A. Johnson! that if 
ratification of treaties is placed upon a 
mere majority, politics will enter into 
the making of every treaty between this 
country and foreign nations. 

During the last World War there was 
an amendment submitted to our Consti¬ 
tution. I recall the boys who were serv¬ 
ing under my command, and I recall 
what they said when they learned what 
was done with respect to amending our 
Constitution when they were away fight¬ 
ing in that war. Remember this, our 
boys are still over there in Europe. They 
are in the South Pacific. They are wag¬ 
ing this war. The fighting is over in 
Europe, we learn. If you amend the Con. 
stitution while these boys are away, the 
repercussions will be tremendous when 
they come back home. You remember 
what I say on this subject. I remember it 
from the last war; and those same re¬ 
marks ai'e heard today, 25 years after 
that was over. Yes; we are still in war. 
We want those boys to come back home. 
They have an interest in this country. 
They have an interest in the Constitu¬ 
tion. They want to participate In what¬ 
ever may be done with respect to any 
amendments submitted to our Constitu¬ 
tion. 

Under article VI, clause 2, of the Con¬ 
stitution, we think about State's rights 
XOl -^278 


Involved in every treaty, and the rights 
of every State in the Union are involved 
In the ratification of every treaty. The 
Senators represent the States. Each 
State has two Senators, regardless of the 
size of the State. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Indiana has expired. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 5 addi¬ 
tional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SPRINGER. The Senators rep¬ 
resent the several States. Each State, 
regardless of its size or population, has 
an equal number. Those Senators rep¬ 
resent the States. The Representatives 
in Congress represent the people. We 
think about States' rights when we think 
about ratifying treaties. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to read briefly 
from article VI, clause 2, of the Consti¬ 
tution. I am referring now to the force 
and effect and the binding influence of 
treaties upon States. ^ 

Reading from that > 

The Constitution and the the 

United States which shall be ma de fh pur¬ 
suance thereof, and of treatliamade or which 
shall be made under the auKHority of the 
United States, shall be the supreme law of 
the land. 

And mark you these words which fol¬ 
low in that provision of the Constitution; 

And the judges in every State shall be 
bound thereby, anything In the Constitu¬ 
tion or laws of any State to the contrary not¬ 
withstanding. 

That means just this: Regardless of 
the State laws, regardless of what the 
constitution of any State may be, when 
a treaty is made the treaty becoines the 
supreme law of the land, and it over¬ 
rides the laws and the constituUn of 
every State in the Union. Thcrefdre, the 
ratification of treaties was placed In the 
Senate, under the two-thirds ru^^be¬ 
cause the Senators represent th^ j^yes, 
and the States have a direct inter^ in 
every treaty that is ratified under our 
Constitution. 

* Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPRINGER. Yes. 

Mr. PRIEST. The gentleman stated 
a moment ago, reading from the Consti¬ 
tution, that the laws enacted by th^on- 
gress pursuant to the Constitution also 
. have the effect of the supreme ijw; of 
the land. We enact laws by a dbnple 
majority, and I cannot see why thqre.ls 
any great difference, when an act of 
Congress likewise is the supreme law of 
the land over the State constitutions. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Very true, but may 
I say that in requiring a two-thirds ma¬ 
jority for ratifying a treaty in the Senate 
it was in order that that direct question 
might be met by statesmanship by mak¬ 
ing the number of votes necessary greater 
than a mere majority. There Is a vast 
difference between a law and a treaty. 
The two-thirds majority takes it away 
from a mere political consideration. For 
Instance, where in the House or the Sen¬ 
ate, where the political situation is al¬ 
most evenly balanced, one party having 


only a few votes in majority over the 
other. That would doubtless cause a 
political consideration. A treaty carries 
with it some political considerations 
which enter into it, of course, but when 
you require more than a mere majority, 
as provided by the Constitution of the 
United States, where a two-thirds major¬ 
ity is required, then you get away from 
those direct political considerations, and 
you reach the point where statesman¬ 
ship and careful consideration is in¬ 
volved. With the two-thirds rule in 
force, the very best is considered for our 
people and the very best is obtained for 
our Nation. 

Mr. OHARA. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPRINGER. Yes. 

Mr. O’HARA. And may I call the gen¬ 
tleman’s attention also, in answer to the 
question of the gentleman from Ten¬ 
nessee [Mr. Priest], that our legislative 
acts are subject to our check and balance 
system by review by the courts? 

Mr. SPRINGER. The gentleman is 
precisely correct. Take the Dumbarton 
Oaks organization. We talk about ma¬ 
jorities, and we talk about a two-thirds 
rule which is in existence. At the pres¬ 
ent moment, may I say those who partici¬ 
pated at Dumbarton Oaks take the same 
position that the framers of the Consti¬ 
tution took. What do they say? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Indiana has again ex¬ 
pired. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may proceed 
for 2 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I quote from section 
C on the subject of voting. I think that 
lends great force and effect to the debate 
here, because that is what those who par¬ 
ticipated in that conference say on that 
subject. This is the last word. Let us 
hear what it says: 

2. Important decisions of the General 
Assembly, including recommendations with 
respect to the maintenance of International 
peace and security— 

And nothing is more important than 
that— 

election of members of the Security Council; 
election of members of the Economic and 
Social Council; admission of members, sus¬ 
pension of the exercise of the rights and 
privileges of members, and expulsion of mem¬ 
bers; and budgetary questions, should be 
made by a two-thirds majority of those 
present and voting. 

That is the exact language of the Con¬ 
stitution of the United States with re¬ 
spect to action by the Senate. That is 
what is taking place at this moment, not 
years ago. They now recognize that 
two-thirds rule. They inserted it and 
made it a part of this conference. So 
today, it is my hope, if there are those 
who want the House to participate in this 
Important function, in addition to the 
Senate, that this amendment will be 
adopted unanimously. 

Mir. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Chair¬ 
man, I lise in opposition to the pending 
amendment. 
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Mr. Chairman, the proposed amend¬ 
ment which provides for a two-thirds 
majority of each of the Houses- of Con¬ 
gress to ratify a treaty, practically 
speaking, is little short of an amendment 
to prevent the ratification of treaties by 
the United States. This amendment, if 
adopted, would double the powers of the 
minority to block a treaty; any treaty* 
In opposition to this proposed amend¬ 
ment to the Constitution giving to the 
Senate and House by a majority the 
power to ratify a treaty, the gentleman 
cites the fact that a unanimous verdict 
of a jury is required under our system. 
If this were followed to its logical con¬ 
clusion, then why not require a unani¬ 
mous vote to ratify a treaty? 

May I call your attention to the last ob¬ 
servation of my distinguished friend 
from Indiana, in which he mentioned 
the fact that in the Dumbarton Oaks or¬ 
ganization a two-thirds majority is re¬ 
quired. That is an entirely different sit¬ 
uation. The gentleman did not draw a 
distinction between the relationship of 
participants in the Dumbarton Oaks or¬ 
ganization and those who are the par¬ 
ticipants with reference to ratification of 
a treaty. As a matter of fact, assem¬ 
blages such as the Dumbarton Oaks or¬ 
ganization usually require that impor¬ 
tant action be unanimous. Why? Be¬ 
cause that is an assemblage of independ¬ 
ent nations with many conflicting inter¬ 
ests, whereas this would be a determina¬ 
tion of the will of the Nation. 

We are not now engaged In amending 
the Constitution. We are proposing that 
there be submitted to the judgment of 
the people of all the States whether the 
treaty-making power should remain as 
it is now or whether the judgment of 
the House of Representatives should test 
treaties before they become binding upon 
the country and whether the judgment 
of the Senate and the House should be 
expressed in the ordinary way by a 
majority. 

I understand there is going to be of¬ 
fered an amendment to this proposed 
resolution, in the event the Springer 
amendment is voted down, providing that 
the vote of approval of a treaty must be 
by a majority of the membership of each 
House. While a great many Members 
who are supporting this resolution as it 
now stands are not in favor of this pro¬ 
posed amendment, 1 understand there is 
A quite general disposition to accept it 
as a compromise. If the pending amend¬ 
ment—^the Springer amendment—^is 
voted down and the other amendment 
adopted, it would then require more than 
a bare majority to ratify a treaty. The 
ratification would have to be by a ma¬ 
jority of the number of elected Members 
of each House. To illustrate, the mem¬ 
bership of the Senate is 06. Suppose 
when the vote is taken, assuming this 
amendment is agreed to, there are 6 
Senators absent. Each of those 6 Sen¬ 
ators would be counted against ratifica¬ 
tion* There would have to be not only 
a majority of the Senators present and 
votlnt ill Itbvor of ratifying the treaty 
in orddr to ratify it, but the majority 
would Mm to be 6 more than a nu- 
mericalfliloiity, 0 beifig the number of 
non-votu^ •absent Members* A similar 
situation would apply with reference to 


the requirement in the House except, of 
course, the number beyond a mere nu¬ 
merical majority would be greater be¬ 
cause of the larger number of the House 
membership, with a resultant larger 
number of absentees. These would con¬ 
stitute the protection against bad trea¬ 
ties. First, under such an arrangement, 
the President, whoever he is, would have 
the responsibility of formulating the 
treaty in the first instance. The country 
at large would have an opportunity to ex¬ 
amine the proposed trehty before its 
consideration would be taken up in either 
House. There It would be subject to 
reservation. It would come under debate 
in the Senate, assuming it would be first 
to proceed. The people would check In 
on that. Public opinion would reflect it¬ 
self. The vote would be taken on the 
ratification. As I have stated, it would 
require a clear majority of the entire 
membership of the Senate, not merely a 
majority of thos*) present and voting, to 
ratify the treaty. 

Then the matter would go over to the 
House. The House would have had the 
advantage A6T what the Senate had done, 
the discussions, and so forth. It would 
also fiave'ijbje benefit of public discussion. 
The People could tell their Representa¬ 
tives in the Hotilde what they thought of 
the treaty as it was then proposed. With 
the advantage of all this, the House, a 
different body, would begin its consider¬ 
ation. The treaty would have to be ap¬ 
proved by a majority of all the Members 
of the House. 

Miss SUMNER of UUnols. Mr. Chair¬ 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I yield to 
the gentlewoman from Illinois. 

Miss SUMNER of lUinois. The gen¬ 
tleman says he is going to vote the absent 
Members. Is he going to vote the dead 
ones; too? 

Mf; SUMNERS of Texas. I think we 
will %t.you Republicans answer for your- 
advfs. I do not mean that. I say 
thi^^'once in awhile that 1 wish I had 
nocH^e fact is, the first intimation I 
ha^ sometimes is when 1 hear words 
like those coining out of my mouth. In 
the spirit of compromise the proponents 
of this resohiUon are going a long way 
in agreeing to the amendment providing 
for a clear majority of the entire mem¬ 
bership of each House to ratify a treaty. 

I hope it will remove the apprehensions 
of some of our friends and we can all 
go s^lbng with the amended resolution. 
We had just as well be candid about it. • 
Sotne of you are afraid of the power of 
tho President. If the President has too 
much power you cannot reach that by 
hamstringing the legislative branch of 
the Government by shifting the power 
to speak the voice of the Houses, of Con¬ 
gress from the majority to a bare one- 
third minority plus one. It cannot be 
done trying to protect the Houses of Oon- 
gress by a constitutional provisloa which 
gives to one-third of their 
a sort of guardianship over the other 
two-thirds. 

It is perfectly ridiculous, wlUi all due 
respect to my distinguished friend of 
whom X am very fond, to provide that 
one-third of the membership of the 
Bouse and of the Senate shall speak the 
judgment of the House and the Senate 


on these Important treaty matters* If 
you do not want this Government to par¬ 
ticipate in treaties, if you do not want the 
majority judgment to control even a ma¬ 
jority of the entire membership, If you 
want to force the majority to trade with 
a recalcitrant one-third minority in or¬ 
der to get any sort of a treaty, and if in 
addition when something is attempted 
to liberate the majority from minority 
control, you want to double the handicap, 
double the minority power, then vote up 
the pending Spriciger amendment, -and 
you would be accomplishing that job. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I yield to the 
gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Would 
the distinguished chairman of the Com¬ 
mittee nn the Judiciary point out, as con¬ 
tended by the gentleman who has just 
taken his seat, that when you have a 
two-thirds majority, there is no politics 
involved, and when there is a majority 
Involved, there is politics? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. 1 will let 
somebody who understands the mystery 
of that thinking explain it. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I yield to the 
gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. MASON. We have had evidence 
during the past 10 years where the Ex¬ 
ecutive by his power did control a ma¬ 
jority of this Congress. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I assume 
that is probably true in Instances, but, 
because that may be true, are you, in¬ 
stead of removing this minority control 
in the Senate, going to double handicap 
this treaty-making power of your Nation 
by also giving to a minority of one-third 
of the House plus one the power also to 
block a treaty as is proposed in the 
Springer amendment? Are we in times 
like this going to let the Senate handi¬ 
cap remain, as is proposed in this amend¬ 
ment and add the new one-third plus 
one minority handicap as is proposed in 
this amendment, so that instead of just 
as now obtains, you would have two mi¬ 
norities empowered to thwart the public 
will and public purpose seeking to reflect 
the majority judgment as to how we may 
best serve the cause of peace and world 
stability and maybe avoid another 
slaughter of the peoples of the world? 
Not even wilUng to leave the treaty¬ 
making power with its present handi¬ 
cap, but actually preparing to double it. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word and rise la 
support of the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, unfortunately, I was 
detained last week during the debate; 
but I have carefully read aU the argu¬ 
ments made during the two days of de¬ 
bate last week. You will be surprised 
when I make this statement to you: That 
not a single new argument was advanced 
or statement made that has not hereto¬ 
fore been made either in the Continental 
Congress, the Congress of the Confed¬ 
eracy, the Constitutional Convention, id 
the papers of the Federalist, written by 
Jay, Bdadison* and Hamilton, or in the 
jrdtifleation conventions held in the re¬ 
spective States to ratify the Constitution 
of the United States* Not a sinide new 
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argument has been advanced here today 
or in the last 2 weeks. Why is it? 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Chairman, wUl 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRAHAM. 1 yield to the gentle¬ 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. MICHENER. The only difference 
is that times have changed. The gentle¬ 
man is talking in retrospect, and not in 
the present or in the future. 

Mr. GRAHAM. I will answer the gen¬ 
tleman in a moment. 

Why is it that since the inception of 
this country, according to the statistics 
furnished by the Legislative Reference 
Bureau, 4,200 attempts have been made 
to amend the Constitution and only 21 
have succeeded—21 out of 4,200? What 
is the inherent and ingrained thought of 
the people of the United States that they 
are perfectly content with the Constitu¬ 
tion, that they do not want it tampered 
with, or altered, or changed in any way? 

Now what else? Let us go back for a 
moment. Who were the men in that 
Constitutional Convention? Were they 
all nondescript men? Did they know 
what they were talking about? Here is 
who they were: 

Of those 55 men who gathered there 
that day—and if this Congress can ever 
equal it, then posterity can take off their 
hats to us—18 were officers of the Conti¬ 
nental Army, 34 were lawyers, 6 had been 
State attorneys general, 5 chief justices 
of State supreme courts, 4 chancelors of 
their States, 3 judges, 5 later Justices of 
the Supreme Court of the United States, 
2 of them to be Chief Justices, and 10 of 
them were later to be elected to the Con¬ 
gress of the United States and 16 to the 
Senate. 

What was their background of expe¬ 
rience? Forty-two had been delegates 
to the Continental Congress, 8 were 
signers of the Declaration of Independ¬ 
ence, 6 were signers of the draft of the 
Articles of Confederation, 7 had attended 
the Annapolis Convention, 3 had been 
executive officers of the Congress, 13 were 
Congressmen at the time serving in the 
Congress of the Confederacy, 1 had been 
with the Territorial Government, 4 were 
members of the President's Cabinet, 1, 
Benjamin Franklin, had been a Minister 
abroad, and 3 of them later were to be 
Ministers abroad, and 2 were Presidents 
later. Were these ordinary men? 

What did they do in the debate? As 
I read the debates of last week over Sat¬ 
urday and Sunday, I thought, what did 
these men do when the great debate 
came up for the compromise after Ed¬ 
mund Randolph had offered the Virginia 
plan? That same day Charles Pinckney 
came forward with his plan, and later on 
William Paterson, of New Jersey, came 
forward with his plan, representing the 
small States, and they came to an 
impasse. There again old Benjamin 
Franklin, with the wisdom of the years, 
suggested that there be an interim and 
that they go about their work and think 
it over. In the debate that took place 
at that time, what happened? There 
were 22 references to nations, ancient 
and modem, and over 130 references 
were made to English history and its 
institutions, and the range of inquiry 
included the study of the institutions of 
Greece, Rome, France, the German 


States, Holland, and Switzerland. I say 
to the gentleman from Michigan, can 
you improve on that sort of wisdom, 
whether it be in retrospect or in the 
future? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle¬ 
man have 5 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

■ There was no objection. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRAHAM. I yield. 

Mr. MICHENER. The gentleman is an 
accurate historian. I am sure his recita¬ 
tion of facts is correct. But I am won¬ 
dering, with the changes that have come 
about in the United States and in the 
world—granting that changes have oc¬ 
curred—whether these experienced gen¬ 
tlemen of that time who wrote the Con¬ 
stitution might think and act differently 
than they would if they lived today and 
had the benefit of the exper^npe of the 
past 150 years. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Industrialjoi,.mefihan- 
ically, and financially, yes. But in the 
matter of inherent political justice and 
right, no. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRAHAM. Certainly. 

Mr. MAY. Waiving the question of 
whether the House of Representatives 
should participate in the ratification of 
a treaty and considering only the ques¬ 
tion of whether it Should be by a ma¬ 
jority or a two-thirds vote, is it or is it 
not true that 49 Senators, being a 
quorum of the Senate of the United 
States, if a mere majority were required, 
then 25 Senators, in the event only 49 
Were present, could ratify a treaty, w^ch 
is just 1 person more than one-fpurth 
of the membership of the Senate? 

Mr. GRAHAM. The gentleman'*fj:om 
Kentucky had an apt illustration of that 
last week when this House, by a majority 
vote, refused to allow his committee to 
act on a matter, but a few minutes later, 
under the protection of the Constitution, 
the House refused to override the veto 
of the President. 

What was the thought of these men? 
Were they dealing only for the day? Let 
us see what some of them said. J, 9 ^es 
Wilson, of Pennsylvania, of whom are 
proud, and who is one of the gr^test 
lawyers this country ever producedi>^d 
this: 1 ^ 

When he considered the amazing extent 
of the country, the immense population It 
takes to fill it. and the influences which the 
government we are to form will have, not 
only on the present generation of our people 
and their multiplied posterity, but on the 
whole globe, he was lost In the magnitude 
of the operation. 

Tliat answers the question of the gen¬ 
tleman from Michigan. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRAHAM. I yield. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. The gentleman has 
quoted James Wilson, who, I admit, was 
one of the great members of the Con¬ 
stitutional Convention. I am sure the 


gentleman realizes that James Wilson 
advocated the ratification of treaties by 
the majority and not by a two-thirds 
vote. 

Mr. GRAHAM. He did on the 8th day 
of September in that convention. Later 
on In convention of the State of Penn¬ 
sylvania to ratify it, he changed his views 
conside rably . 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I will say to the 
gentleman also that^hen he changed his 
vote on it in the Constitutional Conven¬ 
tion he voted against the two-thirds pro¬ 
vision, as the gentleman well knows. 

Mr. GRAHAM. I agree with the gen¬ 
tleman, but I still Insist that when he 
appeared before the convention in Penn¬ 
sylvania he had changed his views. 

Mr. Chairman, I decline to yield fur¬ 
ther. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. May I say to the 
gentleman we are talking of the Con¬ 
stitutional Convention and inasmuch as 
the gentleman quoted James Wilson, I 
felt it only proper to call that to his 
attention. 

Mr. GRAHAM. I have all this mate¬ 
rial which I will go into. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRAHAM. I cannot resist yield¬ 
ing to the gentleman from Massa¬ 
chusetts, but I wish that I might have 
some more time. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Chairman. I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
have 5 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
my friend has made an observation about 
the framers of the Constitution and we 
all have that stronger affection for them 
which the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
has demonstrated. But as to what they 
would do if they were alive today, in re¬ 
sponse to the question asked by the gen¬ 
tleman from Michigan, I am wondering 
If the gentleman would look into their 
minds and answer this question and let 
us know if they would have voted for the 
seventeenth amendment to the Constitu¬ 
tion. for the direct election of United 
States Senators; and also for the amend¬ 
ment to the Constitution providing for 
the right of women to vote? 

Mr. GRAHAM. When the seventeenth 
amendment was proposed, 36 States 
voted favorably, 2 refused, Rhode Island 
and North Carolina, and 9 did not vote. 

Mr. McCORMACK. That does not 
answer the question. 

Mr. GRAHAM. I am telling you how 
they voted. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I asked the gen¬ 
tleman about the framers of the Con¬ 
stitution. Does he think, if they were 
alive at. that time, the framers of the 
Constitution, if they were Members of 
Congress, would have voted for the 
seventeenth amendment to the Consti¬ 
tution, and later for the amendment per¬ 
mitting woman’s suffrage? 

Mr. MASON. Would the gentleman 
I>ermit me to answer that question? 

M^ GRAHAM. Certainly. 

Mr. MASON. The framers of the Con¬ 
stitution provided a method by which • 
the Constitution could be changed. And 
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It was changed when the seventeenth 
amendment was adopted, and they pro*^ 
vided for that method. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Nobody disputes 
that. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Now, Mr. Chairman, 

I decline to yield further. I ought to 
get in a word once in a while. 

Now, let us take this immortal Con¬ 
stitution and go through it. Ten sec¬ 
tions of the Constitution: 

Article I, section 3. paragraph 6: *The Sen¬ 
ate shall have the sole power to try aU im¬ 
peachments. When sitting for that purpose 
they shall be on oath or affirmation. When 
the President of the United States is tried, 
the Chief Justice shall preside. And no per¬ 
son shall be convicted without the concur¬ 
rence of two-thirds of the Members present.** 

Article 1, section 6, paragraph 2: **Bach 
House may determine the rules of its pro¬ 
ceedings. punish Its Members for disorderly 
behaviour, and. with the concurrence of two- 
thirds. ex|^ a Member.** 

Article I. section 7. paragraph 2: **Every 
bUI which shall have passed the House of 
Representatives and the Senate shall before 
it becomes a law be presented to the Presi¬ 
dent of the United States. If he approves 
he shall sign It. but if not he shall return it 
with his objections to that House In which 
It shall have originated, who shaU enter the 
objections at large on their Journal, and pro¬ 
ceed to reconsider it. If after such recon¬ 
sideration two-thirds of that House shall 
agree to pass the bill it shall be sent, together 
with the objections, to the other House, by 
which It shall likewise be reconsidered, and 
if approved by two-thirds of that House it 
shall become a law.*' 

Article I. section 7, paragraph 8: ''Every 
order, resolution, or vote to which the con¬ 
currence of the Senate and House of Repre¬ 
sentatives may be necessary (except on a 
question of adjournment) shall be presented 
to the President of the United States; and 
before the same shall take ^ect, shall be 
approved by him, or being disapproved by 
him, Shull be repassed by two-tlUrds of the 
Senate and House of Representatives, ac¬ 
cording to the rules and limitations pre¬ 
scribed in the case of a bill." 

Article n, section 2, paragraph 3: "He shaU 
have power, by and with the advice and con¬ 
sent of the Senate, to make treaties provided 
two-thirds of the Senators present concur." 

Article V, section 1: **The Congress, when¬ 
ever two-thirds of both Houses shall deem it 
necessary, shall propose amendments to this 
Constitution, or. on the application of the 
legislatures of two-thirds of the several 
States, shall can a convention for proposing 
amendments, which, in either case, shall be 
valid to all Intents and purposes, as part of 
this Constitution, when ratlded by the leg¬ 
islature of three-fourths of the several States, 
or by conventions in three-fourths thereof, 
as, the one or the other mode of ratification 
may be proposed by the Congress, Provided, 
lhat no amendment which may be made 
prior to the year one thousand eight hun¬ 
dred and eight ahall in any manner affect 
the first and fourth clauses In the ninth 
sectidn of the first article; and that no State 
wHMiA Its consent shall be deprived of its 
equ|ij( suffrage In the Senate." 

Ttiiit to one part of the Constitution 
you fitnnot amend. They say you can 
antond the Constitution. You cannot 
aahend You cannot take from 

any l^te, without its consent, its power. 
That juwWgion Implies you can never 
elimiaalhWr dhange by i>opular vote the 
metlMrf hi villfloation. You can elect 
United touted Senators as under the 
seventeifttli mnemimM, but you cannot 
change the manner and form of ratiflca<« 


tion. That must be done by the renpec«< 
live legislatures of the several Btatm. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania has again 

expired^_ 

Mr. EZiPAUVER. Mr. Chairman, X 
rise in opposition to the amendment. 

All of us, of cottme, have great respect 
for the founding fathers, the writers of 
our Constitution, but I do not think it 
is entirely correct, as the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. QrahamI says, that 
all of them had a great theory of gov¬ 
ernment Insofar as this two-thirds rule 
is concerned. I think I can conclusively 
show the two-thirds rule was not a fun¬ 
damental theory which they had any 
particularly strong sentimental ideas 
about. 1 say that because in the first 
place, the record shows that when the 
Committee of Eleven on September 7 met, 
James Madison—and I am sure the gen¬ 
tleman from Pennsylvania will agree that 
he was one of the great members of the 
Constitutional Convention—offered a 
motion to except treaties of peace from 
the two-thirds rule, to have treaties of 
peace ratified as other legislation is rati¬ 
fied, and not one member of the commit¬ 
tee on consideration of that motion spoke 
or voted against it, because on September 
7 the Committee of Eleven met—the 
steering committee—and unanimously 
agreed to exclude treaties of peace from 
the two-thirds provision. The main 
thing they did want covered under the 
two-thirds provision was matters having 
to do with territorial integrity affecting 
the Misstosippi, insofar as the four 
Southern States were concerned, and af¬ 
fecting fishery rights, as far as the New 
England States were concerned. Mr, 
Wilson was against the two-thirds rule 
and spoke against it. Mr. Madison was 
against It. and to show that others had 
no idea that this was a sacred rule, on 
the next day the motion was made to 
have:>tveaties ratified by a majority of 
the Senators elected, not by a two-thirds, 
and ttaal motion was defeated 5 to 4. A 
changaof one vote would have made the 
rule hy majority of those duly elected. 
Mr. Dayton spoke against the two-thirds 
rule, and he thought that treaties should 
be handled as other legislation. 

Mr. Chalmum, it was Impossible for 
our forefathers to realise that in this 
modem age the boundaries of nations 
would be contiguous. They could not 
appreciate the fact that in the days to 
come, we would have to deal with the 
type of foreign relations now confront¬ 
ing the Nation. In ihsae days we are 
going to have to make treaties and make 
them frequently. The future of our Na¬ 
tion is bound up in our ability to handle 
and act in the field cff foreign affairs. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Chairman, wiU 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEPAUVER. I yield. 

Mr. GRAHAM. The genttoman says 
that they did not know that they were 
dealing with foreign relations. When 
Richard Henry Lee offered his amend- 
mmt on the 7th day of Jime prdpcMdxig 
free and independent Sta^, and idso a 
second clause for provision for trsattos 
and alliances, in pursuance of that, a 
committee was appointed, tlMy im¬ 
mediately engaged in fulfilling the treaty 


with the King of France, the first treaty, 
and that was made within 80 days after 
^lat resolution. 

Ml*. KEPAUVER. X thank the gentle^ 
man for his contribution. What I said 
was I did not think our forefathers ap¬ 
preciated the fact that in the years to 
come we could cross the ocean in a night, 
and that whole cities and industrial 
plants could be destroyed almost without 
warning. 1 do not think they realized 
the fact that, as X say, airplanes would 
be flying the ocean and that we would 
have to have some kind of intemational 
law to protect our people and the people 
of the world. They had the idea that 
the oceans would protect us; but now, 
Mr. Chairman, we are in a period where 
the very future of our Nation depends 
upon our being able to deal effectively 
and affirmatively in foreign affairs, when 
it depends upon our being able to make 
agreements with other nations and not 
have the will of the people of this Nation 
stymied every time an effort in that di¬ 
rection is made. I will say also they did 
not foresee that this Nation would be 
thrown into two great world wars, one 
of which may have been because of the 
fact that the two-thirds rule stymied and 
prevented our country taking its part 
with the other nations of the world In the 
promotion and keeping of peace. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Tennessee has expired. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Chairman, X 
move to strike out the last five words. 

Mr. Chairman, may I state that at the 
time the Constitution was adopted in this 
country we all looked upon the Nation, 
even though it was a nation, as a union 
of equal sovereign States, each with a 
different sphere of influence. 

Then there is another thing we want 
to remember. We had a lot of little 
Americans who could not conceive of 
this country extending from coast to 
coast. A good many of them were op¬ 
posed to the liOUisiana Purchase and 
every progress that we made as a real 
nation. 

May I call attention to another aspect 
of this matter. TTie Democratic Party 
of that day was pro-French and the Fed¬ 
eralist Party was pro-English. Each of 
them looked upon America as a small 
country that was liable to be dominated 
by outside Influences. That was one of 
the reasons for the adoption of the two- 
thirds rule. 

Mr. Chairman, America has become 
industrially, spiritually, educationally, 
and in the know-how the greatest coun¬ 
try in the world. We dominate things 
and there to no reason why we should 
not have faith in ourselves. We only 
require a majority vote to declare war 
and at the same time we say that one- 
third of the Senate plus one, a small 
minority may say: "You <?annot make 
the peace." If the word and the win of 
America to to have influence, it ought to 
be backed up by the people of these 
United States. It should not be stymied 
by any group less than a majority. X 
believe In having faith in our country 
and giving tt a chance to fonetion in 
world affairs; but if a small mtooiity can 
hamstring the will of tto ecimtry and 
the will of the Congress X fear that we 
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are going to have trouble ironing out 
international affairsp maybe not at the 
San Francisco Conference nor the peace 
conference, but in time to come by small 
men who might be able to Join with a 
minority and set aside the will of the 
American people. 

Mr. Chairman, I want unity and faith 
In America. I believe We are entitled 
to it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Minnesota has expired. 

Mr. MERROW. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the pending amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I have profound re¬ 
spect for the wisdom of the men who 
wrote the Constitution of the United 
States. They knew that changes would 
be necessary and provided four ways to 
amend the original document. The Con¬ 
stitution has been amended several times, 
and furthermore it has developed by 
statutes, Judicial decisions, customs, and 
usages. In my opinion if the framers of 
the Constitution were alive today they 
would be the first to make this much 
needed and long overdue change in the 
treaty-ratifying mechanism of the Con¬ 
stitution. 

The amendment under discussion 
would provide for the validation of trea¬ 
ties by a two-thirds vote of both the 
House and the Senate. I can think of 
no act that would be more disastrous to 
our welfare than adopting this proposal. 
The war in Europe is won. This is VE- 
day, and the eyes of the world are upon 
this House as we debate the question of 
revising our constitutional machinery for 
making peace. The world wishes to know 
what we intend to do in the future. 

Let us see what the adoption of this 
amendment under discussion at the 
present time would do. By the adoption 
of this amendment, making it necessary 
for two-thirds of both Houses of Con¬ 
gress to ratify treaties, we would notify 
the entire world that we do not intend 
to make treaties after all hostilities have 
ceased; we do not Intend to participate 
in the formulation of the peace. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MERROW. I cannot yield. But 
if the House will give me time after 1 
finish my statement, I will yield to any¬ 
one. 

Mr, GRAHAM. Will the gentleman 
differentiate between a treaty which will 
be signed by the Senate and the endorse¬ 
ment of the Dumbarton Oaks proposal? 
There is a vast difference between the 
two. 

Mr. MERROW. Oh, yes. The char¬ 
ter is going to be presented, and it seems 
to be the consensus of opinion that it 
will be adopted, but that is no reason for 
not passing this resolution. There will 
be a multitude of treaties suppleAienting 
and implementing the charter of the 
United Nations based on the Dumbarton 
Oaks proposals, and they will be subject 
to minority domination in the Senate if 
we do not make this change. If we adopt 
the pending amendment, we will increase 
minority control. We already have too 
much minority control in the Senate. 
We would be extending minority control 
by placing it in the House. Furthermore, 
iu actuality we would have no voice in 
treaty maidng excei)t a negative voice. 


As it is now, the Senate exercises no con¬ 
structive voice in the making of treaties 
of peace and treaties of arbitration. The 
Senate’s voice has become a negative 
voice. I want the Congress of the United 
States to have a constructive voice In 
these important matters. 

We have at the present time the spec¬ 
tacle of one great branch of the Congress 
of the United States being unable to 
exert the will of the majority of its mem¬ 
bers, because complete minority control 
is exercised as far as treaties are con¬ 
cerned. 

The proposed amendment requiring 
two-thirds of both Houses would render 
treaty making much more difficult. So 
if we do not want to make any treaties 
after the war is over. If we want to try 
to get out of the business of international 
affairs, which we cannot do. then it 
would be a good idea to adopt this 
amendment. If we want to make abso¬ 
lutely certain that we are not going to 
take part In International affairs, some¬ 
body should propose an amendment re¬ 
quiring the unanimous consent of both 
Houses before we agree to tneaties. This, 
of course, would be absurd. .. 

By adopting House Joint Resolution 60, 
requiring only a majority of both 
Houses to validate treaties, we inform 
the world that we are going to take our 
place as a world leader after this war is 
over. We are leading at the present 
time in the prosecution of the war. For¬ 
tunately, the war in Europe has been 
brought to a successful conclusion. It 
is now our duty to maintain our position 
of leadership and to build a peace so that 
the sacrifices that have been made, that 
are being made, and that will be made, 
will not have been made in vain. 

I am certain that the people of the 
United States wish us to present this 
amendment to their legislatures. Ipolnt- 
ed out yesterday, with letters and edi¬ 
torials and polls from all over the j coun¬ 
try, that the people are in favce of a 
majority vote in treaty ratiflcationl 

Mr. VOORHIS of California;^ Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word, 

Mr. Chairman, in the warm precincts 
of this room the arguments of the gen¬ 
tleman from Pennsylvania sound most 
persuasive. I like as well as any other 
Member to feel that there are principles 
handed down to us through the years, ad¬ 
herence to which can give us security and 
peace; as to the real fundamentals of 
life I believe that, with all mylieart. 
But I think it is inciunbent upoh the 
Members of the House to consider this 
question as If indeed they were looking 
out of the window at the top of the 
Washington Monument over this whole 
suffering war-tom world. I think it is 
Incumbent upon us to consider this ques¬ 
tion in the light of the realities of the 
world as we know it today. 

For 138 years the United States lived 
In this world as a nation left alone. 
Most of those years we were a compara¬ 
tively small repuMlc, far removed from 
centers of world conflict. Even the First 
World War did not change that very 
much. At least we did not realize any 
such change. But when the Japanese 
attacked Pearl BArbor on December 7, 
1941, a great era came to an end. Not 


only did that action stand for interna¬ 
tional perfidy, but it stood for the end 
of the time when the United States of 
America had in its own hand and in its 
own choice the question of whether It 
should remain at peace or whether it 
should go to war. 

I think there will be few Members of 
the House who will contradict me when 
I say that before Pearl Harbor the aver¬ 
age American, including the average 
Member of Congress, still believed it was 
in the power of the United States, in her 
own voluntary choice, to decide what her 
fate would be. We know now that the 
peace of America, the saving of the lives 
of our sons, is inextricably intertwined 
with the peace of the world Itself. 

The difference between 1787 and 1945 
is the Jet-propelled bomb. The difference 
is between a small republic in a compar¬ 
atively unknown continent and the most 
powerful nation on the face of the globe. 
The difference is, if we are going to de¬ 
cide this matter with thought for the 
soldiers that still face a relentless enemy, 
we are today under the absolute impul¬ 
sion to be certain that America can take 
a positively effective action in preserving 
the peace of the world. America can¬ 
not in this hour avoid the burden of 
leadership. I am more concerned, Mr. 
Chairman, that we should be able to 
take constructive action in the great 
crisis for the future which we face than 
I am afraid that we might take action 
that would be regretted afterward. We 
live in a*new world, a cold world, a world 
in which the icy blasts of reality have to 
blow tlirough the mind and heart of 
every man who faces the truth as it really 
Is. In that world the burden of proof is 
going to be on those people who are going 
to say “Yes” and not on those who are 
going to say “No.” 

I do not suppose the San Francisco 
Conference or the conferences that will 
follow will give a world order that is 
just as I want it, but I do know that un¬ 
less America takes a different course than 
she took after World War No. 1 we will be 
betraying in the most abysmal fashion 
the sacrifices that have been made by 
our fighting men. 

I have believed for a good many years 
that had the United States entered the 
League of Nations she might have helped 
to make that organization an instrument 
for peace, that possibly some of those 
steps, the Japanese incursion into Man¬ 
churia, which our Secretary of State at 
the time tried to stop, the incursion of 
Mussolini into Ethiopia, and Hitler’s 
march into the Rhineland, might have 
been stopped, and had they been, World 
War No. 2 might not have come. And 
we know, do we not, that at least one 
reason America was not part of that 
world peace machinery was because of 
the veto power of one-third of the United 
States Senate. 

Mr. Chairman, attempt has been made 
to liken this question to the presidential 
veto of acts of Congress. They are not 
comparable at all. The presidential veto 
means that two of the three great 
branches of our Government are in dis¬ 
agreement over a measure, and. there¬ 
fore, the vote of two-thirds of Congwss 
«hn.Ti be required to override the dis¬ 
agreement of the President. In this case 
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at least two-thirds of the legislative 
branch is needed to override the opposi¬ 
tion of the Executive to a le^ative pro¬ 
posal. 

In this case, that branch of the Gov¬ 
ernment which has the primary responsi¬ 
bility for foreign affairs, namely, the 
executive, makes a propoi^ which pre¬ 
sumably, it must be remembered, is made 
with the interest of the United States in 
mind. Yet under present circiunstances 
one-third of one body of the Congress, 
and that body, mind you, which least 
represents the popidar will of America, 
exercises an absolute veto power over the 
proposal of our Executive, and can block 
any action by our cmmtry in its interna¬ 
tional affairs. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. VOORHIS of CaUfomia. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for 8 adidtional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman sdeld? 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I yield. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The overriding of 
a veto is in a sense an Executive function 
and an Executive act. The veto is an 
Executive power. A two-ttilrds vote is 
required to override a veto because it is 
giving the legislative branch, to a certain 
extent. Executive power. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California.^ I thank 
the gentleman. But in the case of 
treaties at present, there must be two- 
thirds of the Senate agreeing with the 
action of the President before it can be¬ 
come effective. The proposal in House 
Joint Resolution 60 is that both the Sen- 
,ate anf the House of Representatives— 
and I submit our own body is closer to 
the people of America—shall not only 
participate in the ratification of treaties 
but it shall be sufficient for action by our 
country if a majority of those two Houses 
agree with the action of the President. 
Is ^at going to make the ratification of 
treaties too easy? Mr. Chairman. I do 
not believe it is. I believe in the stormy 
days that lie ahead, in the midst of 
the difficult and complex problems with 
which we shall have to deal, the ratifi¬ 
cation of treaties is going to be hard in 
any event. I believe that requiring two- 
t^ds ot the Senate for such ratification 
Is making too difficult that action which 
must be taken by the people who will be 
far-sighted and have in mind the por¬ 
tion of the United States in this complex 
world, wad they will have too heavy a 
load to carry. 

So, 1 hope, Mr. Chairman, not only 
that the amendment offered by the gen¬ 
tleman from Indiana, for whom X have 
the highest respect, will be defeated on 
the ground that if it were adopted we 
would be taking a long backward step, 
but Z hope also that the resolution pre¬ 
sented to the House by the Committee 
m tbajJudiolary will pass this House by 
iudb avgdbetantial vote as to become an 
InspifiMeitJp American public opinion 
so that tll wm ney pass also through 
the CNipims M A wl^ 

I Mrrw«BQBUtW. ilr. Chairman, Z 
move to strike put tj^e tost word.,, 


Mr. Chairman, I sum^ose if you really 
want to make it easy to ratify treaties, 
the thing to do is to simply reduce the 
two-thirds Senate rule to a mere major¬ 
ity and let it go at that, because that 
probably would be the easiest way to do 
it. Evidently this resolution has noth¬ 
ing to do particularly with making the 
ratification of treaties easier, but Its pur¬ 
pose is to give the House a voice in the 
making of treaties. Am I correct in that, 
may I ask the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. SUMMUtSl? 

Mr. SPRINGER. May I say that the 
gentleman is entirely correct, as the evi¬ 
dence shows which I have adduced* 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. The purpose 
is, one, to give the House by a majority 
and the Senate by a majority the right to 
ratify a treaty, and the other to give the 
House, of comse, the right to participate. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Of course, it would 
be assumed that the House is very much 
interested in participating in the mak¬ 
ing of treaties. That is a Just and rea¬ 
sonable thought. But, lo, these many 
years the House has had that power and 
never exerefeed it, although on occasion 
the House'has protested violation of its 
rights, we have had that power ever 
since the'Constitution was first adopted. 
In section 2 of article 1 of the Constitu¬ 
tion, 18 different powers are granted to 
the Congress of the United States which, 
of course, includes the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives. In other sections of the Con¬ 
stitution there are likewise powers that 
are granted to the Congress of the United 
States which have to do with the subjects 
of treaties. 

The first attempt on the part of the 
House to achieve some acknowledgment 
of that power was in 1796 when the Jay 
Treaty was before the Senate for ratifi¬ 
cation. The House at that time adopted 
a resolution which was sent to the Sen¬ 
ate calling attention to the rights, duties, 
privileges, and prerogatives of the House 
In djteectlon with treaty making. That 
saniiBfesolution in slightly different form 
wain^bmitted and agreed to by the 
HoiiaPtm other occasions. In 1824 there 
was one very particular occasion, at 
which time a Member of the House who 
later became the President of the United 
States, Mr. IPolk, had some words of very 
great wisdom to say on the subject of 
the rights, prerogatives, and privileges 
of the House in connection with treaty 
making. I have made bold to take the 
resolution which was agreed to in 1796ii 
and'kgaln in 1881, adding a word or two, 
and^to resubmitting it to the House in 
the form of House Resolution 156. 

liikewise, I have preeented a compan¬ 
ion resolution of my own drafting known 
as House Concurrent Resolution 112. 
Both of them have been raterred to the 
Committee on the Judieiazy. A sub¬ 
committee of that committee has ac¬ 
corded me a very courteous heafing for 
a matter of 2 hours on those two resolu¬ 
tions. 1 have sent coides of those leso* 
lotions, with a brief statement, to each 
Member of the House for his ooautidsza* 
tion., z know from the letters af a6« 
knowledgment by my coUrnguas that 
the House is greatly interested in them. 

In aU probability, the pending resolu* 
tion, no matter in what lonn, when fab** 
mitted to the Benate may yeoeive an 


unkind reception there as the chairman 
of its Judiciary Conunlttee has warned, 
and of course in any event it would have 
to go before the people. The question 
would remain as to whether or not any 
amendment to the Constitution could be 
accomplished b^ore a treaty of peace 
were to be returned for action by the 
Senate, or the House and Senate, as the 
case might be. Nevertheless, if some 
resolution similar to the ones I have pre¬ 
sented may be given favorable consid¬ 
eration by the House and likewise by 
the Senate, there is no reason why the 
House should not take its proper posi¬ 
tion of participation in connection with 
treaty making without any constitu¬ 
tional amendment. In my humble opin¬ 
ion, these 18 different powers in article 
I, section 2, and others that are granted 
to the House elsewhere in the Constitu¬ 
tion should be exercised. It Includes 
such matters as patents, copyrights, 
piracies, war, army and navy; to raise 
and support armies, as everyone knows, 
but no appropriation of money to use 
that power **shall be tor a longer term 
than 2 years,** and so forth. 

Now, in connection with a treaty of 
peace, there may be some matter of 
legislation required to support an army 
or a part of an army that may be joined 
with other forces in the world for the 
preservation of peace. It is Impossiblo 
for the Senate and the President to 
agree to supply that force by any treaty 
whatsoever, because it is the Congress 
that has the sole power to raise and sup¬ 
port armies and that includes the House. 
We may make appropriations for that 
purpose but we cannot make them for 
longer than 2 years. There are hun¬ 
dreds of treaties that are handed to the 
Senate for ratification that have noth¬ 
ing to do with peace. There are trea¬ 
ties on copyrights and patents; there 
are treaties on immigration and nat¬ 
uralization, on radio, on aviation, and 
all sorts of thitigs that are properly sub¬ 
ject to the powers of the whole Con¬ 
gress, not the Senate alone. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired, 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 2 ad¬ 
ditional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? , 

There was no objection, 1 

Mr. HINSHAW. In conclusion, may X 
say that I Intend a little later to offer a 
combination of my two resolutions as a 
substitute for the pending measure. X 
know that that substitute will be sub-, 
Ject to a point of order. Nevertheless X 
hope the point of order will be reserved 
by the gentleman from T^xas [Mr. Sxtm- 
znouB] or any other member of thC com¬ 
mittee. because X hope the House will 
hear it, and X would like to discuss it very 
briefly. 

Meantime, of course, everyone knows 
that a treaty of peace is not like a tow en¬ 
acted by the Congress. A treaty of peace 
to something that should not be con- 
jddered as liahtly as a tow. To repeal a 
treaty of peace might mean an act of 
way. To repeal any other treaty by act 
of Cemgressor by any c^r means might 
become a casus belli, Thtgefore, a treaty 
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Is not quite as light a thing as a law. 
Any time that the Congress chooses to 
do so. in conjunction with the President, 
it can repeal any law that has been there¬ 
tofore passed, but you cannot repeal a 
treaty that lightly. You must consider 
the consequences, because there is an¬ 
other party to the treaty than the United 
States. That other party is one or more 
foreign countries. The effect upon them 
must be considered in the repeal of a 
treaty. The repeal of a law is nothing 
serious whatsoever. We can pass a law 
today and repeal it tomorrow and no 
harm, but perhaps good, may come from 
it. On the other hand, when you ratify a 
treaty, be careful what you do when you 
repeal it. That is a serious matter, and 
it should likewise be a serious matter 
to ratify it in the first place. A treaty 
is a more binding thing than a law as it 
is in the nature of a contract with a for¬ 
eign power. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has again 
expired. 

Mr. PATRICK. Mr. Chairman. I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, surely it is getting time 
that the House of Representatives of the 
people of America stood up on its hind 
feet and got its proper recognition in this 
land and country. I have heard some of 
those who seem to be opposing this 
amendment deplore the fact, they say, 
that the Congress is letting powers get 
away from it that rightly belong there. 
Why. then, do they shrink from assum¬ 
ing a power that should be theirs? 
Surely those same men realize that a 
treaty is a thing about which the people 
of America are interested; surely they 
know that the Congress of the United 
States, the men and women who go be¬ 
fore the people each 2 years, know what 
the people of the United States think 
and feel. The people know what they 
want done in their business among other 
nations; and with that in mind, where is 
there any reason for any Member of this 
House shirking his responsibility and cul¬ 
tivating the understanding that he must 
have to represent his district? Is he Jus¬ 
tified in not engaging in the burden, if 
he wishes to call it that—and certainly 
his patriotic duty and his duty as a Rep¬ 
resentative, his duty to participate in the 
affairs of this Nation from top to bottom? 

Why, I just listened to my good friend 
from California talking about our Na¬ 
tion’s business that comes under the head 
of treaties—patents, and so on. Well, 
bless your life, are they not matters of 
interest and import to the people of the 
Nation and as such are they not just as 
much the responsibility of the House as 
of the other body of the Congress of the 
United States? No wonder they still call 
this the lower House. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATRICK. I have not time. 

Mr. HINSHAW. The gentleman men¬ 
tioned my name. 

Mr. PATRICK. Wait a few moments; 
then I will get to the learned gentleman 
as joon as 1 can. I have soxne things I 
would like to say first. I thank the gen¬ 
tleman very much, for I appreciate the 
honor of having the able Member iVom 
California wish to participate right now. 


Mr. HINSHAW. That is only because 
the gentleman referred to me; that is all. 

Mr. PATRICK. Very soon. 1 want to 
say that this resolution really should 
have been submitted to the people of the 
several States when the election of the 
Senators was reposed directly in the peo¬ 
ple. This really should have, been done 
then, because the day America recognized 
that the people could directly elect its 
Senators and seat them coming straight 
from themselves, then the reason that 
obtained for leaving treaties only to the 
Senate disappeared. Since they decided 
the Senators could face their constitu¬ 
ents—and they do it only once every 6 
years—then that was removed. Read 
the Federalist. I have just recently re¬ 
viewed, as we all ought to occasionally, 
the Federalist. Madison and Hamilton 
both had a great deal to say as to the 
difference between the Senate and the 
House, and laying security and safety on 
the Senate in the fact that it was re¬ 
moved from a direct vote of the people. 
They declared that it was removed be¬ 
cause the people in need security at 
that time were not able to sustain as their 
own views what they should ^have held. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Now, if the gentle¬ 
man will yield- 

Mr. PATRICK. That is not even the 
end of the sentence. And they provided 
the Senate be removed from the people 
by the election by the State legislatures. 
They expatiated on the fact that the 
Senators were grounded in the knowl¬ 
edge of affairs of the world, and alleging, 
as stated in the Federalist and also in the 
notes in Madison’s Journal of the Con¬ 
stitutional Convention, that the people 
could not be trusted because they did not 
know enough about what was going on 
and would listen to siren calls and to 
selfish men. They also refer in the Fed¬ 
eralist, all down the line, to the fact that 
the Congress came here only a few weeks 
or months each 2 years, and the who 
constituted the Congress were not in¬ 
formed so as to pass on matters of major 
Interest. Read it in the Federalist. It 
is stated on page 432 of the Federalist 
that the Congressmen were not able to 
understand or to pass on objects and 
principles of legislation. One hundred 
and fifty years have proved otherwise. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Alabama has expired. 

Mr. PATRICK. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for ^jaddi- 
tlonal minute to answer a questlQp the 
gentleman from California wants to> ask. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HINSHAW. The gentleman very 
kindly referred to me and the remarks 
I made. I would like to say to the gen¬ 
tleman that my purpose in pointing out 
that the Congress had the power to make 
laws in relation to patents, and so forth, 
was to indicate to the House that we do 
have that right, we should exercise the 
right, but we have not exercised it in the 
past in connection with treaty making. 
I refer to section 2, article 1, of the Con¬ 
stitution. 1 certfldnly believe that the 
House should exercise it. 

Mr. PATRICK. I thank the gentle¬ 
man very kindly. If we were seeking to 


make treaties more easy to pass one 
House, the justice of the argument would 
obtain; but since that is not the posi¬ 
tion of the minority in this matter, it 
does not. It is merely one of getting it 
passed on by both Houses. If you get a 
majority of both Houses when the Mem¬ 
bers are elected by the people all over 
the country, I ask you, in Heaven’s name, 
is it not more democratic to pass any 
treaty through both Houses by a ma¬ 
jority? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Alabama has again 
expired. 

Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the pending amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, one of the speakers 
preceding me called for the United States 
to take its place in world affairs and 
rather played down the United States 
and the power send the Influence it has 
brought to the world. That is not an 
uncommon thing in this House. It is 
more common in this House than it is 
sunong the American people, the sup¬ 
porters of us Congressmen, and it is 
stated more by Members of this Assem¬ 
bly than probably by any other states¬ 
men in the world. 

Now we hear we su^e about to lose the 
peace if the lower House of Congress, the 
House of Representatives, will not be¬ 
come a party in making treaties on a 
majority basis. That is another and 
more recent scarehead. Then we are 
also blamed for bringing on World War 
No. 2. Anyone who has read the his¬ 
tory of the days of the Treaty of Ver¬ 
sailles knows that the nations which 
scuttled the peace treaty and made it 
impossible for this country to join did 
not include the United States, and it was 
not the action of the Senate. Within 
the last day or two the newspapers state 
that the daughter of Woodrow Wilson, 
our great President of the First World 
War. has added a footnote of importance 
to history. 

The press states; 

Wilson died knowing the public was right. 
Just before he died Woodrow Wilson told his 
daughter it was right that the United States 
did not Join the League of Nations. 

That is Margaret Wilson’s statement, 
according to the press. 

It has been said in the debates here 
today that had we been in full fellowship 
in the League of Nations, probably the 
second war would not have happened. 
We are the ones that tried to prevent 
Japan from moving into Asia; we are 
the ones that called upon the British 
Bmpire and others who were members of 
the League of Nations for sanctions. It 
is a well-known fact that Clemenceau. 
Lloyd George, and those who were 
manipulating the treaty making of that 
time, particularly they as the leaders of 
their people, had not gone through the 
Gethsemane of war to the point where 
they had enough. They were the ones 
who made it impossible for this country 
to join in a proper effort to prevent the 
war we are now engaged in. 

It has been said in debate today that 
Waiftiington and those who wrote the 
Constitution did not visualize that we 
would Jive in an age such as we are living 
in today. No; but they visualized enough, 
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and they wrote the Constitution with 
prophetic vision. They probably did not 
visualize that the Chief Executive would 
have added to his power and influence 
from two to three million political Jobs. 
We have seen the power of the Chief 
Executive wielded in this House. We saw 
it recently when a few weeks ago this 
House, by almost unanimous vote, gave 
its approval to the farm draft resolution 
and the will of the Executive prevented 
this House from sustaining its posiUon 
by a mere majority. The question has 
been asked. Why should we hold to a 
two-thirds vote in the ratification of 
treaties which has been in effect since 
these men gave us our form of govern¬ 
ment? I say there are 100 more reasons 
why we should hold to those fundamen¬ 
tal principles today because there has 
been such tremendous power added to 
the Chief Executive and there are other 
reasons. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Illinois has expired. 

Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 ad¬ 
ditional minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi¬ 
nois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VURSELL. May I say that there 
are from ten to twelve million of the 
finest men and women in this country 
who are giving all of their attention to 
upholding the Constitution, upholding 
representative constitutional govern¬ 
ment and upholding the dignity of this 
country under laws by which we have 
made such great progress. They are 
the men and women In the military serv¬ 
ice. Here you propose to reduce the 
treaty-making power to a mere majority. 
You propose to endanger every Qod- 
given heritage. The heritage that has 
been kept for them through the sacri¬ 
fices of the pioneers and the men who 
have been called to arms in the past as 
well as the present and who are doing 
such a remarkable Job for this country. 
You are about to strike down one of the 
great safeguards that they went oul to 
protect and defend. You had better 
ponder your action well before you do 
this in their absence. They have a right 
greater than any other group to be heard, 
before this most drastic change is made. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last three words. 

Mr. Chairman, the question that pre¬ 
sents itself to my mind today on this 
question is, '*What is my duty as a Mem¬ 
ber of the Congress of the United States 
in 1945; what courre of action is for the 
best interest of my country?** Being a 
Member of the Congress, having the re¬ 
sponsibility to pass upon the question, 
how should I, as a legislator with re- 
sponsiMlity, vote on this question, in the 
national interest of my country as of 
today, and as of tomorrow? 

As I pass upon that question I see 
a Nation of 185,000,000 people. I see 
48 titatea I see my country a leader 
among the nations of the world, one of 
the gieatest nations of aU time. 1 see 
my ciMtiiry having gone through two 
world wata within X gears, whh aU its 
pain and sufferthg. ;l see what the world 
has gone through on two occasions. 


These are some of the factors that at¬ 
tract themselves to my mind, that I in 
1945 must consider in passing upon this 
question. 

Every one of us loves the Constitution, 
every one of us respects those who served 
in the Constitutional Convention, the 
same as the gentleman from Pennsyl¬ 
vania, but I wonder how the members 
of the Constitutional Convention would 
feel if they were Members of the House 
of Representatives today passing on this 
question. In those days this country 
consisted of 13 States with a little over 
5,000,000 people. France controlled the 
mouth of the Mississippi and England 
controlled the outlet through the Great 
Lakes. The Louisiana Purchase came 
later. 

What should we do today with our 
Nation as a leader, as I have said, among 
the nations of the world and with re¬ 
sponsibility placed upon us? Whether 
or not we like it, our position among the 
nations of the world has changed be¬ 
tween 150 yekts ago and today. As I see 
it. the natlohal interest of our country 
calls for a change along the lines pro¬ 
posed by this resolution and the amend¬ 
ment iixet Will be offered by the gentle¬ 
man from Texas [Mr. Sumners]. In the 
ratification^ treaties certainly a differ¬ 
ent course of procedure is called for to¬ 
day than 152 years ago if we are to as¬ 
sume our responsibility as a great 
nation. 

The framers of the Constitution gave 
us a way to amend the Constitution. We 
know that, and we are exercising that 
way today. If this resolution passes the 
House by a two-thirds vote and then 
passes the Senate by a two-thirds vote, 
the amendment will be submitted to the 
several States of the Union for ratifica¬ 
tion by three-fourths of the several 
States. 

Years ago many things entered into 
the compromise that we all know 
brought about the present treaty- 
ratiAeation provision of the Constitu¬ 
tion.-In those days the United States 
Senators were considered ambassadors 
of the sovereign States, but the status 
of the Members of the Senate has 
changed. For all practical purposes 
they are no longer ambassadors of the 
sovereign States. The Members of this 
body years ago passed upon that very 
question, as did theMemb^s of the other 
body, by a two-thirds vote, when they 
passed a resolution now kimwn as the 
seventeenth amendment to the Consti¬ 
tution. providing for the direct election 
of United States Senators, not election by 
the legislatures, as the framers of the 
Constitution Intended, but direct election 
by the people. 

Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Chairman, wiU 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK, Z yield to the 
gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. VURSELL. The fact that tim are 
elect^ by direct vote of the peojde gives 
them the power of represMittng the 
people to a greater extent than hereto-* 
fore, does it not? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Yes; but it mates 
them the agents and the servants of the 
people. That was never contemplated 
In the early days. That is where the' 
gentleman is right, but the gentleman 


did not know when he asked the question 
he was giving his own answer. 

The CHAIRMAN. The* time of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts has ex¬ 
pired. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman. I 
ask unanimous consent to proceed for 3 
additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. That is the ques¬ 
tion. They were considered ambassa¬ 
dors but not agents and servants of the 
people. The seventeenth amendment 
has changed their status. The original 
conception of Senators as ambassadors 
of sovereign States has no practical force 
or no virtue today. 

You and I are elected by the people as 
Members of this body and have been 
elected by the people since the incep¬ 
tion of our Constitution. The House 
of Representatives was to be the body 
representing the people, the United 
States Senate the body representing the 
sovereign States. The Senators were 
elected by the legislatures of the States. 
Members of this body have always been 
elected by the people, down through the 
years. As a result of the progress of 
democratic institutions of government, 
as a result of aroused public opinion, 
and as a result of changing conditions, 
the seventeenth amendment was passed 
by Congress and ratified by three-quar¬ 
ters of the States of the Union. When 
that happened, the original conception of 
United States Senators changed, and 
for all practical purposes they became 
Just like you and me, agents and serv¬ 
ants of the people. If we do not include 
ourselves in treaty approval, we are giv¬ 
ing them a preferred status that they 
do not deserve in these days, and we are 
discriminating against ourselves as one 
of the two great coordinate bodies con¬ 
stituting the Congress of the United 
States. 

I yield to the gentleman from South 
Carolina [Mr. HarxI. 

Mr. HARE. Mr. Chairman, I have very 
profound respect and a very high regard 
for the Judgment of the majority leader. 
But I am wondering, in view of his state¬ 
ments, whether or not the seventeenth 
amendment within itself contemplated 
relieving the Senators of their responsi¬ 
bilities to the States as originally con¬ 
ceived. 

Mr. McCORMACK. What I said is, 
"The original construction of the Sen¬ 
ators as ambassadors of constituent 
States,’* mark what I said, my friend, "as 
a result of the seventeenth amendment, 
has no practical force or virtue today.** 
That is my statement, and I think the 
gentleman understands what I mean to 
say* I will agree theoretically, the origi¬ 
nal conception of the framers of the 
Constitution exists, but from a practical 
angle it does not exist by reason of the 
seventeenth amendment. The United 
States Senators are for aU practical pur¬ 
poses today what you and Z .are, agents 
and servants of the people. If anything, 
the seventeenth amendment broadened 
the responsibilities of Members of the 
Benate. i think in theaa modem times, 
wtth our responslbllitiMi^ it is for the best 
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Interests and for the national interest of 
our country, that the amendment pro¬ 
posed by the gentleman from Texas, 
Judge SUAUVBRS, be adopted. 

I also urge the defeat of the amend¬ 
ment offered by the gentleman from In¬ 
diana [Mr. Sprxnoer]. That is a back¬ 
ward step instead of a forward one. 
Such a proposal was not offered or con¬ 
sidered by the constitutional committee 
itself. 

Mr. BREHM. Mr. Chairman. I move 
to strike out the last word, revise, and 
extend my remarks. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not particularly 
care to take issue with the majority 
leader, but I am mighty glad he cleared 
up a point which I had in mind. Speak¬ 
ing in favor of this amendment a few 
days ago, the gentleman said, and I 
quote—perhaps not verbatim, but at least 
the sense of his remarks—‘T trust that 
this resolution will be adopted because 
it will go far toward shaping and mold¬ 
ing the thinking of the people back 
home.” Now, those are almost his exact 
words. I was under the impression we 
were here as servants of the people to 
reflect the ideas of the people back home 
and not to shape and mold their think¬ 
ing. So I am glad he has corrected him¬ 
self on that. Those words are in the 
Record. He now says that we are agents 
and servants of the people. I agree with 
him ICO percent. But let us correct the 
Record wherein he said a few days ago 
on the same subject that wc were here 
to shape and mold the thinking of the 
people. That is one thing that has been 
wrong with this administration during 
the last 10 or 12 years. They have been 
attempting to shape and mold the think¬ 
ing of the people with propaganda meas¬ 
ures, and have spent $30,000,000 in the 
last 10 years to send out propaganda over 
the radio and through the press and in 
the movies to shape and mold their 
thinking. If there is one thing this de¬ 
bate has brought out to me, it is that 
we should broadcast the proceedings of 
this Congress so that the people will hear 
both sides of the question. We are not 
here to shape and mold their thinking, 
but to reflect their thinking. 

Miss SUMNER of niinois. Mr. Chair¬ 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BREHM. I yield. 

Miss SUMNER of lUinois. While the 
gentleman is at it, would he mind cor¬ 
recting another very silly fallacy, and 
that is the one about the buzz bombs. 
Does anybody think that any foreign 
nation in its right senses is going to 
start hurling buzz bombs at the United 
States unless it is prepared to be bombed 
by our B-29’s and be taken by our 
armies? 

Mr. BREHM. There is quite a bit of 
buzzing that goes on occasionally in the 
well of this House, far in excess of the 
amount of honey actually being pro¬ 
duced. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BREHM. I yield. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Is 
it not a fact that the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee is given a great 
deal of so-called conlidexittal informa¬ 
tion which the House Committee on For¬ 
eign Affairs does not receive because the 


Foreign Relations Committee acts upon 
treaties? 

Mr. BREHM. That is true. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Does 
the gentleman not think that it would 
be very educational and helpful if the 
House were given that information? 
That is one of the reasons I favor the 
ratification of treaties by the House. 
Persons who have friends in the State 
Department can secure Information 
from them, but more Members of the 
House should be kept informed. It would 
be a great protection to the country if 
that were done. 

Mr. BREHM. A little knowledge Is a 
dangerous thing. 

Now. Mr. Chairman, times may have 
changed, as the gentleman from Michi¬ 
gan [Mr. Michener] said, but I say to 
you that the longer I live the more I 
respect and admire our forefathers for 
giving us the kind of a government which 
we have. There is nothing in our Con¬ 
stitution which prevents us from full co¬ 
operation ^ith foreign nations, but as I 
said over a year and a half i^[o, coopera¬ 
tion docs not mean amaleimation. We 
must and I am confident ^at we will 
cooperate with other nations*Jto preserve 
the peace, but I am not willff^ to take 
any action in the House|.which could well 
weaken our position for. ^ective co¬ 
operation. 

Personally I believe that it is Just as 
dangerous if not more so to the cause of 
peace to permit a single majority of 
one vote to commit this Nation to treaties 
and obligations which might well be 
away and beyond our abilities to fulfill, 
as it is to permit a one-third minority 
to prevent us from rushing in where 
angels fear to tread. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 


gentleman from Ohio has expirecL 
Mr. POLGER. Mr. Chairman,; I move 
to strike out the lost word. 

Mr, VOORHIS of California. Wm the 
gentleman yield? . _ 

Mr. FOLGER. I yield. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. X^Uld 
like to point out that the concfUolng 
argument of the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. BrehmI Is an argument for having 
the two Houses of Congress, and there¬ 
fore an argument in favor of the resolu¬ 
tion which is pending before us. 

Mr. FOLGER. Mr. Chairman, I can¬ 
not understand; I have lost my power to 
appraise the thoughts of men. Here we 
are, the most numerous branch (^the 
Congress, composed of more thal .,400 
Members, elected every 2 years lA>he 
people of the several districts of 
States, and we are conceding, and ^me 
insisting, that there should remain a sit¬ 
uation in the United States of America, 
now composed of 48 States, from the 
Great Lakes to the Gulf of Mexico and 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, in which 
not a one of these more than 400 elected 
Members of the Congress of the United 
States is entitled to say a word in the 
world about one of the most vital and 
important things that could present it¬ 
self to the American people. This 
amendment to require two-thirds votes 
of both Houses of the Congress is un¬ 
thinkable and that 1 pass over. 

I am not going to attack and criticize 
unfavorably the action of the framers of 


our Constitution in finally deciding they 
would provide that one-third plus one of 
the Senators might void the most im¬ 
portant and far-reaching and vital step 
that could be taken by this Nation in the 
preservation of peace and good will in 
the world. I cannot quite visualize the 
circumstances in which they were at the 
time, except that there were only about 
13 States and that they were Just arising 
from a time when they had had trouble 
v/jth foreign people, who arc today our 
allies in saving this world for freedom 
and democracy and for religion and good 
will among men. And here we sit as 
Members of the Congress, elected every 
2 years by the people of the United 
States, and say by our vote that we will 
deny to the people of the United States 
an opportunity to say whether in their 
opinion and by a three-fourths vote of 
their legislatures, it ought to be that 
treaties may be ratified by Members of 
the House as well as Members of the 
Senate, and by majority vote. We have 
arrived at a time when we know that if 
there is a war of any considerable pro¬ 
portion in any part of the world we have 
got to take our part In it. We are 
struggling now through Bretton Woods, 
through Yalta, through the Dumbarton 
Oaks Conference, and through the San 
Francisco meeting to provide the estab¬ 
lishment of a method and means where¬ 
by peace and good will may be established 
and maintained among the people of the 
world, and that we may be not thrown, 
ourselves, into such a holocaust of war 
as we are passing through this hour. 

Mr. PATRICK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOLGER. I yield. 

Mr. PATRICK. As a Member of Con¬ 
gress does not the gentleman get tired 
of important matters being sent to the 
Senate for advice and consent, the ap¬ 
parent attitude being that we do not 
exist over in tliis House at all? 

Mr. FOLGER. I may say to the gen¬ 
tleman that I do not believe any Mem¬ 
ber of the Senate would actually vote 
against this resolution simply to main¬ 
tain a balance of power, an extraordinary 
degree of power in that body of the Con¬ 
gress, but that he would vote as his con¬ 
science and his understanding might 
dictate to him was for the best Interest 
of the United States of America in this 
year, 1945. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman. wiU the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOLGER. I yield to the gentle¬ 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. RICH. If the gentleman had to do 
it over again would he do away with the 
two-thirds rule? 

Mr. POLGER. If I had had a voice in 
the Senate 1 would have voted in 1920 to 
take our place in the League of Nations 
and probably have prevented this orgy 
that we are in today. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of- the 
gentleman from North Carolina has ex¬ 
pired. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr.j:;halrman, I regret that attendance 
on appropriation hearings has prevented 
me from hearing a great deal of the de¬ 
bate on this very interesting subject. 
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The closing remarks of the gentleman 
from North Carolina, however, call to 
mind the fact that today the Daily News 
of this city carries a dispatch from San 
Francisco in the column Peter Edson 
Reports that the daughter of Woodrow 
Wilson says that before Mr. Wilson died 
he said he thought that the United States 
did right in not entering the League of 
Nations. Mr. Wilson said it would have 
been a mistalce had we entered the 
League at that time. That, it seems to 
me, throws a valuable and an unexpected 
light upon the problem before* us. The 
gentleman from North Carolina may feel 
now and may have felt then that we 
should have entered the League of Na¬ 
tions, but now we have the statement 
that Woodrow Wilson before he died be¬ 
lieved America acted wisely in not enter¬ 
ing the League of Nations at that time. 

Mr. FOLGSR. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. 1 3 deld. 

Mr. FOLOER. I will ask the gentle¬ 
man if Mr. Wilson did not die for the 
League of Nations? 

l^lr. CASE of South Dakota. I would 
say that he died for a cause of which the 
League was a temporary symbol. And 
I would suggest that the gentleman read 
the statement; the gentleman will find it 
in tomorrow morning’s Ricord in an ex¬ 
tension of remarks made by the gentle¬ 
man from New York [Mr. ReedI. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. luir. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I yield to 
the gentleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Does not the 
gentleman think it unfair in view of all 
the record to take this as the final au¬ 
thority as to what Woodrow Wilson lived 
and believed? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. 1 refer to 
a direct quotation of Woodrow Wilson 
given by the daughter of Woodrow Wil¬ 
son. _ 

Mr. KEFAUVER. How would the 
gentleman weigh that in the light of the 
great bulk of material available showing 
his support of the League? 

Mr. CASS of South Dakota. I would 
weigh it this way: Mr. Wilson believed 
in an association of nations but his ripe 
judgment was that the United States 
should not enter the League until there 
was sufficient support for it among the 
people to stand by such a step. It may 
be <well for the House to enter into the 
consideration of treaties; personally I 
believe the House should, but I am in¬ 
clined to question whether we should 
unless we also provide for a two-thirds 
majority in this body as well as in the 
Senate. That it seems to me is how we 
should measure the final verdict of 
Woodrow Wilson. 

When the Women’s Council on Na^ 
tional Defense was held in this city in 
January of this year, they passed a reso¬ 
lution against the adoption of the pro¬ 
posal now under consideration on the 
ground that treaties should be ratified 
only on a two-thirds vote. They con- 
teti^Md that without the assurance of 
Nation-wide 8 i 7 )Port that a two-thirds 
vote indteated, international commit- 
mtmts of a permaiient character should 
not be given. 


This two-thirds issue is being raised 
out in San Francisco for the very same 
reason: Assurance of true support for 
action taken. That is the reason in fact 
for the provision in the Constitution. 
Would you argue that we should amend 
the Constitution by a two-thirds vote? 
Yet when you set up a treaty by a ma¬ 
jority vote you are setting up a supreme 
law of the land, which in effect may 
amend the Constitution of the United 
States or the constitution of many States, 
and doing it by a simple majority vote. 

The issue that has been raised by the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Indiana is a proper issue to come 
before us and as far as I am concerned 
I shall support his amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from South Dakota has ex¬ 
pired. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Chair¬ 
man, I rise against the pending amend¬ 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, I have listened with a 
great deal of Interest to the reasons ad¬ 
vanced for and against this Important 
measure. J^< 9 fent all through my district 
during tbeg^t campaign and one of the 
things ]^r/^ated to my electorate was I 
hoped .thVCongress would submit a con¬ 
stitutional .amendment wherein and 
whereby a tineaty might be ratified and 
confirmed by a majority vote of both 
Houses of Congress. I believed in this 
amendment then, and after listening to 
the many arguments against this meas¬ 
ure, I believe in it now. 

Mr. Chairman, I call attention to one 
point that I do not think has been 
stressed thus far. What we are doing 
here is a mere proposal, what we are 
doing here is not a finality: what we do 
here is submitted to the States of this 
Union; and before it becomes effective 
three-fourths of the States of the United 
States must ratify and confirm our ac- 
tloqi X 

as Members of Congress elected 
by,iJp€^j?eople of our congressional dis- 
trif^^raid to submit this issue to the 
States of this Union so that if three- 
fourths of the legislatures of the States 
of this Union ratify and confirm what 
we propose here it ^21 become a part of 
the Constitution? Are you afraid of 
that? Have you not faith enough in the 
legislatures of the States to permit them 
to make their decision? We simply say 
to t^em: “Here is a proposal. As Mem¬ 
bers pf the House of Representatives we 
belicVe in it. We are giving you an op¬ 
portunity to say whether or not you be- 
in it.” 

\ If three-fourths of the legislatures of 
these States believe in It, then it becomes 
a part of the supreme law of the land. 

Let me call your attenUon to another 
thing. Did you know that juet nine 
States of the Union placed this in the 
Constitution? The ethers lutve not had 
an opportunity to say whether they want 
it changed or not. You Members of the 
House have not had the courage to sub¬ 
mit the matter to the legislatures of the 
States of this Union. If you bo d t^t 
courage X believe they would ratify and 
confir m it, 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. I yield to the 
gentle man fro m Wisconsin. 

Mr. KEEFE. Might I suggest to the 
gentleman before he condemns either 
this or any other Congress for failure to 
act in this matter that he discuss the 
possibility that if three-fourths of the 
States wanted such a change in the Con¬ 
stitution they could under the very same 
Constitution initiate proceedings to ob¬ 
tain that change through constitutional 
convention? 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. In answer 
to my distinguished colleague may I say 
this, that in that event conventions will 
be called to response to the memorials 
and resolutions passed by the legislatures 
of the various States. May I say, fur¬ 
ther. that the good old State of Florida 
has just passed a resolution memorializ¬ 
ing Congress to submit this amendment 
to the legislatures of the States. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. I yield to the 
gentleman from California. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I just 
wanted to ask the gentleman whether 
he feels that if this proposal were rati¬ 
fied and did become the law, anyone 
should be afraid' of a majority of this 
very House, which would be a new ele¬ 
ment in the ratification of treaties here¬ 
tofore denied any Member therein, 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. I think so, 
and I think the gentleman has a good 
point there. 

May I say this? The House partici¬ 
pates in a declaration of war. The 
House participates in the passage of 
draft laws. In appropriating moneys to 
fight a war. this House takes part. Now 
when it comes to rejoicing after the bat¬ 
tle is won, after victory has come to us, 
then you say that this House must sit 
back and say to the Senate, “By a two- 
thirds vote 3 ^u must ratify any treaty 
that is made.” 

I say to you. Members of the House, 
that is not democracy. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last eight words. 

Mr. Chairman, I am firmly of the con¬ 
viction that the pending amendment 
would make worse the insufferable con¬ 
dition that now exists requiring a two- 
thirds vote in the Senate for the ratifica¬ 
tion of a treaty. It would make that 
present impediment even more burden¬ 
some. The cure for the ills of democ¬ 
racy, we are told, is more democracy. 
We know that this requirement of a two- 
thirds vote in the Senate is one of the 
difficulties of our democracy. It has 
caused President after President to use 
the subterfuge of Executive agreement, 
protocol, and Executive covenants to get 
away from the intolerable condition that 
applies with reference to the ratification 
of a treaty. Each President bypasses 
as often as possible the undemocratic 
method of treaty ratlflcgtion. A major¬ 
ity vote in the Senate is and should be 
sufficient. Two-thirds vote means con¬ 
trol by one vote plus one-third of the 
Senate—a most undemocratic procedure. 

The two4hirds-voto requirement in 
both Houses means just this: That one 
vote more than a quorum can scuttle a 
treaty. One vote more than a quorum in 
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either House can make impossible the 
ratification of a treaty. 

A moment ago one of the Members said 
that there is much talk about the two- 
thirds requirement at San Francisco with 
reference to the ratification of a charter 
of a coihmunity of nations or any amend¬ 
ment thereof. As to that, the cases are 
not in the slightest degree comparable. 
You cannot compare the votes of nations 
which assemble only as they are assem¬ 
bling in San Francisco, once in a quar¬ 
ter of a century, to the case of ratifica¬ 
tion of a treaty by the Senate. 

To my mind—and I say this weighing 
my words—this amendment Is an at¬ 
tempt to sabotap^e any Improvement that 
we may attempt in this Chamber by pass¬ 
ing this bill. Perhaps the author of the 
amendment does not so intend, but that 
is the effect. You could not possibly get 
a treaty ratified, or any given number of 
treaties ratified, with a two-thirds re¬ 
quirement in both Chambers. Say 
“good-bye” to treaties. Maybe some of 
those advocating the amendment want 
to be sure that no charter fashioned at 
San Francisco shall become a treaty. 

John Hay, a very wise statesman, once 
said that the presentation of a treaty to 
the Senate could very well be likened to 
a bull in the arena. You could not state 
when the fatal blow would be struck or 
where the fatal blow would come from, 
but one thing was certain—the bull 
would never get out of the arena alive. 
That is what the situation is over on the 
other side of this Capitol. You rarely, 
if ever, get a treaty out of that Chamber. 

If you compare the list of the treaties 
submitted with the list of the treaties 
defeated, the disproportion is most re¬ 
vealing. Too many important treaties 
have been defeated. Then compare over 
and above that the thousands of Execu¬ 
tive agreements entered into during the 
history of this country by the President 
and the foreign oflBcers of the various na¬ 
tions. 

There again you emphasize the ex¬ 
treme perturbation with which each suc¬ 
cessive President views agreements in 
the nature of treaties. 

Miss SUMNER of IlUnois. Mr. Chair¬ 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield to the gentle¬ 
woman from Illinois. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. Out of over 
800 treaties subii^tted by 1928 to the 
Senate, only 6 failed to get a two-thirds 
majority and were therefore defeated, 
but they did get a majority. 

Mr. CELLER. I do not want to doubt 
the gentlewoman’s figures, but I think 
there has been placed in the Record the 
number of treaties which have been de¬ 
feated over the course of the years-— 
scuttled, I would rather say—«nd the 
number Is sizable. The earnest efforts 
of many able Presidents and Secretaries 
of State-Republican and Democratic— 
were thus frustrated by the wishes of 
mere minorities—often with political 
axes to grind—in the Senate. 

Miss StTMNER of Illinois. 1 say there 
were six treaties that got a majority 
vote but did not get the two-thirds nec¬ 
essary lor ratiflcaion. 


Mr. CELLER. I am afraid I must dif¬ 
fer with the gentlewoman from Illinois^ 
although I regret to do so. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Chair¬ 
man, I ask unanimous consent that all 
debate on this amendment close in 25 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog¬ 
nizes the gentleman from iCansas IMr. 
Rees]. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 
I regret very much that the distinguished 
Member from New York who has Just 
left the floor suggested the author of this 
amendment, the able member of the 
committee from Indiana, was wilfully 
sabotaging this legislation. I think that 
is a pretty strong statement, because I 
believe the gentleman who offered the 
amendment is acting absolutely in good 
faith. Members may disagree with his 
views, but to charge sabotage of legisla¬ 
tion is unfair. 

The gentleman from Florida a few 
minutes ago said he was tired of having 
the other body at the other kid of the 
Capitol dictate with respect to legisla¬ 
tion that should or should not be passed 
by this House. The Member who sdelded 
to him seemed to agree. In fact I have 
many times shared the view that this 
House has too many times accepted legis¬ 
lation that it refused to support when 
considered on the floor of this House. 

Within the next 2 or 3 days that body 
is going to send back one .of the bills 
that passed this House and was sent to 
that body for consideration. It is an 
appropriation bill. I am informed the 
other body has by amendment increased 
that bill by the millions that will be 
charged to the taxpayers of this coun¬ 
try. Items, I say, that were not in the 
measure when it left this House. I hope 
these distinguished gentlemen vfifl rise 
in their places and vote against ^'these 
amendments, unless they feel this fiouse 
was in error by not Including these great 
increases in the bill. Here is a good 
chance to further maintain our position, 
unless, as I have said, we feel we were 
wrong in our position in the first In¬ 
stance when this legislation was con¬ 
sidered here. Of course, the other body 
has a right to amend our legislation, but 
if we feel they were wrong then us 
a chance to vote against such az^^pd- 
ments. mi n ■ 

Mr. Chairman, the measure we fere 
considering this afternoon is submitted 
by one of the most important committees 
of this House. In fairness I should say 
that it does not have the unanimous ap¬ 
proval of the committee. 

It proposes in substance that the Con¬ 
stitution be amended so that treaties may 
be approved by a majority of the mem¬ 
bership present when vote is taken; Mr. 
Chairman, if only a quorum of the House 
were present to vote on a treaty, 4 of 
our most populous States could approve 
the treaty. In fact, if three-fourths of 
the membership were present, or more 
than 300, and that is a fair average, 6 of 
our big heavily populated States could 


approve a treaty. Then the proposal 
would go to the other body and if voted 
upon in the same manner over there, 37 
Senators could pass it if 75 percent of its 
membership were present. Even if all 
Members were here, which very rarely 
occurs. 11 or 12 States could carry the 
vote. 

This is the legislation you are consid¬ 
ering this afternoon. I believe it is only 
fair to call attention to the fact that 
those who propose this legislation have 
insisted they want the bill passed as sub¬ 
mitted. There has been a considerable 
amount of discussion that the House 
should sustain its dignity. The amend¬ 
ment before you will give the House a 
chance to sustain its dignity if that is 
the reason for the passage of the legis¬ 
lation. 

Mr. Chairman, I think it ought to be 
stated that this bill comes at a rather 
inopportune time. The House and the 
country are under tremendous pressure 
right now. Most serious and compli¬ 
cated problems are at hand that demand 
our immediate and careful consideration. 
Some of these problems almost over¬ 
whelm us. Why not wait until this ter¬ 
rible war has been brought to final con¬ 
clusion? Even if it should pass both 
Houses of Congress, it will take a long 
time before it will be passed upon by the 
several States. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, after all the ef¬ 
fort. after all the debate in this House, 
I do not believe there are many on this 
floor today, even the most optimistic 
of you, who believe the other body will 
pass this legislation, even though we 
may think they ought to do it. Some¬ 
how, we don’t find any demand for it 
over there. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I yield to the 
distinguished gentleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. I am a 
Member of the Committee on the Ju¬ 
diciary. Some eight of us on that com¬ 
mittee have made speeches—that is, 
seven or eight of us—against the pro¬ 
posed amendment here. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Then I meant 
to say that the majority of the committee 
brought this measure before us. I thank 
the distinguished Member from Ken¬ 
tucky. I will see that my statement is 
clear on that point. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. I am for 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Indiana. I am opposed to the pro¬ 
posed amendment of the committee. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I appreciate 
the statement of the gentleman from 
Kentucky. 

May I say to the gentleman the par¬ 
ticular thing I meant to refer to is that 
the gentleman from Alabama suggested a 
while ago that he was very much dis¬ 
gusted with the manner in which the 
other body at the other end of the Capitol 
operates with respect to legislation which 
we send over there. May I suggest to 
him again within the next 2 or 3 days 
legislation will comt back from the other 
end of the Capitol with numerous items 
addecL thereto. I suggest when that 
legisl Aion comes back to this House with 
these amendments will he take the floor 
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and make a similar argument? I fed it 
would be helpful if he will do it. 

Mr, PATRICK. May I correct the 
gentleman’s statement? He did not quite 
understand the statement I made. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog¬ 
nizes the gentleman from Wisconsin 
[Mr. Kekfi], 

Mr. KBEFE. Mr. Chairman, in view 
of the lateness of the hour. I will reserve 
what I have to say on the next amend¬ 
ment. I yield to my distinguished friend 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
OxrFORO], who is on his feet. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Mr. Chairman,. I 
hardly think I can contribute much in a 
talk of 5 minutes, after listening most of 
the afternoon to such able men who, by 
the way. seem to differ so greatly among 
themselves. However. I should express 
sympathy with those who believe so 
thoroughly in a bare majority vote. 
What a pity it must seem to them that 
three-quarters of the States must ratify. 
They would seem to object to the idea 
of one-fourth of the States preventing 
what the majority of the States might 
approve. 

How can they reconcile that phase of 
the process? I cannot imderstand their 
lack of reference to it. I hope you will 
not recommend a change in the Jury sys¬ 
tem and advocate that a defendant 
should be convicted by a bare majority 
of the 12 members of the jury. 1 have 
been brought up under the old system. 
When my people, as in all small villages, 
want to put up their money or pledge 
their fortunes in any undertaking, they 
first draw up a constitution so that a 
bare majority could not change the fun¬ 
damental principles they sought to pre¬ 
serve. 

Temporary conditions often bring 
about heated, diverse ojdnions that 
threaten hasty and oft-repented action. 

You would not subscribe your hundred 
dollars a share to build a church or any¬ 
thing else unless you first framed a con¬ 
stitution that would require at least a 
two-thiids vote to change its fundamen¬ 
tal character. I am sometimes quite dis¬ 
turbed by the hasty action of a mere 
majority. Of course we all subscribe to 
majority rule. However, I voted for pro¬ 
hibition and later I voted to repeal it. I 
want our fundamental theories of gov¬ 
ernment carefully preserved, and if a 
two-thirds vote cannot be secured, we 
may well doubt the wisdom of proposed 
changes. 

I have seen even Congressmen get so 
heated up over things during the last 20 
jrears, that I sometimes felt their careful, 
sober judgment was impaired by too 
much enthusiasm. Yes, I often have 
seen majorities take far different action 
from what I felt they should and after¬ 
ward seemingly such action was re** 
gn^d. Many times I want to vote for 
changes, I want to vote for the Bretton 
Woods and other proposals, but only 
alter the most Intense consideration has 
been given. I have sometimes been 
guilty, as many of you also have, of com¬ 
ing Into-thls Chamber without much in- 
formatleii about a particular bill and 
then votMt ^ majority, l like to 
be in the procession but we should act 
only after careful thinking; and we are 


sent here to do careful thinking. One 
speaker has said. *’You do not have the 
courage to present this to the people.'* 
Well, wo ought to have the courage not 
to present some things. However, we 
have presented a great many proposals to 
the States, over 2.000 I think, which the 
States failed to ratify. How easy it is to 
say, ”Do you not have the courage to 
present this or that?” and “Ought not the 
people have a chance to vote on it?” The 
States do not wish that we avoid our 
responsibility by dumping it on them. 

Oh. I can see men on this side of the 
aisle who when I came here 20 years ago 
would long hesitate to favor a proposi¬ 
tion like this. Indeed, how vehemently 
they would have fought it. Do the 
verities of the government of our fore¬ 
fathers change with the seasons? 

I think of those who have Joined the 
recent majority. I could name some of 
them. But loving my country, as I am 
sure I do. I am right glad that we can 
prevent a majority made up of such 
combinations from destroying that Gov¬ 
ernment, the best yet devised by man. 
We have treaUes to make with countries 
which we ^ould debate and consider 
long befpr^;,we ratify. They should 
conunand nlore than a mere zxiajority if 
they are meritorious. 

After all, I should know more about 
the Constitution than perhaps you really 
expect. I studied and taught it for 
some years. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts has ex¬ 
pired. 

BIr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Chair¬ 
man, I move that the committee do now 
rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. BATia of Kentucky, Chairman of the 
Commlt^e of the Whole House on the 
state 9 i<the Union, reported that that 
comimi^e having had under considera¬ 
tion tm£i«solution. House Joint Resolu¬ 
tion bad come to no resolution 
thereqo. 

BXTEMSZON OF REMARKS 

Mr. GEARHART asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record in three instances, in the first 
to include an article entitled “Military 
Training, If”; in the second instance to 
Include an article '’We Will Soon Have 
80.000.000 Germans on Our Doorstep”; 
and iiV the third an article relating to 
Philo Norton McGUBn. 

Mri'liiWYNNE of lowa asked and was 
given permission to extend his own re¬ 
marks in the Rxooxd. 

Mr. DE LACY asked and was given 
permission to extend his owi^ remarks in 
the Appendix of the Record and include 
a letter from a soldier. 

Mr. ROWAN. Mr. Speaker, X ask 
unanimous consent to extebd my Own 
remarks in the Appendix of the Record 
in two Instances, in one to set fbrtfl a 
resolution adopted by the City 
of Chicago, and in the other a speedi 
entitle d “T o morr ow’s Trains Today.^* 

The SPEAKER. Is there objecdioh to 
the request of the gentleman from XQi- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 


Mr. HOiYMAN asked and was given 
permission to revise and extend his own 
remarks. 

UNITED STATES NAVAL ACADEMY CEN¬ 
TENNIAL COMMX88ZON 

The SPEAKER. Piursuant to the pro¬ 
visions of Public Law Ik). Seventy-ninth 
Congress, the Chair appoints os members 
of the United States Naval Academy Cen¬ 
tennial Commission the following Mem¬ 
bers of the House: -Mr. O’Toole, Mr. 
Sassobr, and Mr. Beall. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE 

By unanimous consent, leave of ab¬ 
sence was granted to Mr. Cravens (at the 
request of Mr. Mills), indefinitely, on 
account of business. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr. FOLQER. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 5 o’clock and 1 minute p. m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, May 9, 
1945, at 12 o’clock noon. 

COMBUTTBB HEARINGS 

COIIMITTZI ON INTIBSTATB AND FORHON 
OOMMIBCI 

There will be a meeting of the Com¬ 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com¬ 
merce at 10 a. m. Wednesday, May 9, 
1945, to resume public hearings on S. 63 
and H. R. 1648, to amend the Communi¬ 
cations Act of 1934. as amended, so as to 
prohibit interference with the broad¬ 
casting of noncommercial cultural or 
educational programs. 

COliMirm ON iMinOXATXON AND 

Natxtxalization 

Subcommittee No. 2, of the Commit¬ 
tee on Immigration and Naturalization 
(Representative O. C. Fisher, chairman), 
will hold a hearing at 10:80 a. m. on 
Wednesday, May 9, 1945. 

CoMMims ON World War Vetiranb* 
Lxqxblatxon 

The Committee on World War Vet¬ 
erans* Legislation will meet in open ses¬ 
sion at 10 a. m. on Thursday, May 10, 
1945, in the committdb room, 356 House 
Office Building. 

COMUITTIX ON INTXRSTATI AND FOREIGN 
COMMRRCE 

There will be a meeting of the Bridge 
Subcommittee of the Committee on In¬ 
terstate and Foreign Commerce, at 10 
a. m. Friday, May 11,1945. 

To begin public hearings on H. R. 541, 
a bill authorizing and directing the Com¬ 
missioners of the District of Columbia 
to construct two four-lane bridges to 
replace the existing Fourteenth Street 
or Highway Bridge across the Potomac 
River, and for other purposes'. 

SXECDTIVE OOMMUNZOATIONS, ETC. 

446. Under clause 2 of rule 3007 a 
communlcaUon from the President of the 
United States, transmitting a supple¬ 
mental estimate of nqmpriations for 
the fiscal year 1948^ In the amount of 
$838,725, for the XHstriet Columbia 
(H. Doc. No. 170), was taken from the 
Speaker’s table, referred to the Commit¬ 
tee on Appropriations, and ordered to bo 
printed. 
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EEFOETS OP a>MMZTTEBS ON PUBLIO 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of rule xm, reports 
of committees were delivered to the 
Cleric for printing and reference to the 
proper calendar» as follows: 

Mr. GANNON of Missouri: Committee on 
Appropriations. H. B. 3146. A bill making 
appropriations to supply additional or sup¬ 
plemental appropriations for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1945, and for subsequent 
fiscal years, and for other purposes; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 630). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. 

Mr. COLMER: Special Committee on Post- 
War Economic Policy and Planning. Inter¬ 
im report pursuant to House Resolution 60. 
Resolution creating a Special Committee on 
Post-War Economic Policy and Planning 
(Rept. No. 641). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union. 


REPORTS OP COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. SCRIVNER; Committee on Claims. 
H. R. 246. A bill for the relief of L. S. 
Strickland and Mrs. Mlarguerite Boggs; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 631). Relerred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. SCRIVNER: Committee on Claims. 
H. R. 795. A bill for the relief of Marie A. 
Atanaslo; with amendment (Rept. No. 632). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. COLE of Kansas: Committee on 
Claims. H. R. 1243. A bill for the relief of 
Mrs. C. J. Rhea, Sr.; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 533). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin: Committee on 
Claims. H. R. 1699. A bill to confer Juris¬ 
diction upon the United States District 
Court for the Eastern District of Virginia 
to hear, determine, and render Judgment 
upon the claim of Norfolk-Portsmouth 
Bridge, Inc.; with amendment (Rept. No. 
534). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. SCRIVNER: Committee on Claims. 
H. R. 1792. A bill for the relief of the 
White Van Line, Inc., of South Bend, Ind.; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 636). Referred 
to the Committee of the VRiole House. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin: Committee on 
Claims. H. R. 1838. A bill to confer Jurisdic¬ 
tion upon the Court of Claims to hear, de¬ 
termine, and render Judgment upon a certain 
claim of A. O. BaUey against the United 
States; with amendment (Kept. No. 536). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. SCRIVNER: Committee on Claims. B. 
R. 2168. A bill for the relief of the Gowden 
Manufacturing Co.; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 637). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. COMBS: Committee on Claims. H. R. 
2699. A bill for the relief of Dr. Jabes Fenton 
Jackson and Mrs. Narclssa Wilmans Jackson; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 638). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole Bouse. 

Mr. JENNINGS: Committee on Claims. H. 
B. 2727. A bUl for the relief of Mrs. LUllan 
Adams and Pleas Baker; with amendment 
(Kept. No. 639). Beferred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey: tk>mmlttee on 
Olalma, H. R. 2780. A biU for the relief of 
Mrs. Jane Strang; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 540). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole Houm. 


PUBUO BILLS AND BESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public bills 
and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred, as follows: 

By Mr. ADAMS (by request): 

R.B.3147. A bill to authorize the appoint¬ 
ment of qualified medical technologists as 
commissioned officers in the Army of the 
United States and in the Naval Reserve; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BREHM: 

H. R. 3148. A biU to provide for making 
available to the several States geological and 
mining data assembled by the Department 
of the Interior; to the Committee on Mines 
and Mining. 

By Mr. MAY: 

R.R. 3149. A bill to provide for payment 
and settlement of mileage and other travel 
allowance accounts of military personnel; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. PITTENGER: 

H. R. 3150. A bill to revive and reenact the 
act entitled **An act to authorize the city of 
Duluth, in the State of Minnesota, to con¬ 
struct a toll bridge across the St. Louis River, 
between the States of Minnesota and Wlscon- 
sin. and for other purposes,'* approved August 
7, 1939; to the Committee ou luterstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. PRICE of IlllnoW:, 

H. R. 3151. A bill to provide a'i^itlqhal time 
within which honorably dischar^'^d ^Vfeterans 
may make payment of Federal Ificohie taxes; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SASSCER: i 

H. R. 3152. A bill to make certain tempo¬ 
rary employees In the executive branch of 
the Government eligible to acquire a civil- 
service status upon passing a noncompetitive 
examination; to the Committee on the Civil 
Service. 

By Mr. STARKEY; 

H. R. 3163. A bill to extend the times for 
commencing and completing the construc¬ 
tion of a bridge across the St. Croix River at 
or near Hudson, Wis.; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. CELLER: 

H. R. 3154. A bill to provide for reatpration 
to office of civilian officers of the UniM States 
who left their positions to serve in thp,armed 
forces; to the Committee on the JudUfiary. 

By Mr. VOORHIS of Calif 

H. R. 3166. A biU to amend the secoM sen¬ 
tence of section 600 (a) of title IH^of the 
Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1^4; to 
the Committee on World War Veterans* 
Legislation. 

By Mr. McMILLAN of South Carolina: 

H. R. 8168. A bill to require the use of sur¬ 
plus cotton to the fullest practicable extent 
in articles and facilities produced for the 
United States; to the Committee on Expendi¬ 
tures in the Executive Departments. 

By Mr. FARRINGTON: 

H. Con. Res. 68. A concurrent resoHitton 
urging the adoption of the Edwards peqpejtual 
calendar; to the Committee on Foreign Af¬ 
fairs. 

By Mr. FLOESER: 

H. Con. Res. 64. A concurrent resolution 
providing that unemployed veterans should 
receive preferential consideration by private 
employers when qualified; to the Committee 
on World War Veterans* Legielation. 

By Mr. VCXJRHIS Of California: 

H. Con. Res. 66. A concurrent resolution to 
declare a governmental policy in preventing 
the rebuilding of the war power of enemy 
nations; to the Committee on Foreign Af¬ 
fairs. _ 

By Mr. REBD Of New York: 

H. Res. 261. A resolution to request the 
Tariff Commission to furnish to the ways and 
Means Committee certain information relat¬ 
ing to reciprocal trade agreements; to the 
Committee on Ways and Moans. 


By Mr. CELLER: 

H. Res. 252. A resolution to empower the 
Judiciary Committee of the House to study, 
investigate, and examine into the trial and 
punishment of the Axis war criminals; to the 
Committee on Rules. 


MEMORIALS 

Under clause 3 of rule XXII, memorials 
were presented and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER; Memorial of the Legis¬ 
lature of the State of Kentucky, memorial¬ 
izing the President and the Congress of the 
United States respecting and honoring the 
memory of our late President and Com¬ 
mander In Chief, Franklin D. Roosevelt; to 
the Committee on the Library. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Kentucky, memorializing the Presi¬ 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
in support of House bill 2071, for the benefit 
of postal employees; to the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Kentucky, memorializing the Presi¬ 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
to pass Senate bill 181, providing for equal¬ 
ization of educational opportunity; to the 
Committee on Education. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BLAND: 

H. R. 3167. A bUl for the relief of J. T. Mel- 
Bon; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. ELSTON: 

H.R. 3168. A bill for the relief of Leonard 
J. Pox and Milford G. Pox. a partnership, 
doing business as Fox Co.; to the Commit¬ 
tee on Claims. 

By Mr. FARRINGTON: 

H.R.3159. A bill for the relief of Ernest 
Pedro Ferreira; to the Committee on Claims. 

H.R.3160. A bill for the relief of George 
Corenevsky; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. HOLIFIELD; 

H. R. 3161. A biU for the relief of Mrs. Ruby 
Miller: to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. LANHAM: 

H.R.3162. A biU for the relief of Alex¬ 
ander C. Maddox and Thomas F. Moorey; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. WEICHEL: 

H. R. 3163. A bill for the relief of Edwin R. 
Bamsey: to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of rule XXll, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 

658. By Mr. BLAND; Petition of 66 citizens 
of Virginia, urging the imperative need of 
passing the Bryson bill, H. R. 2082, at the 
earliest possible opportunity; to the Commit¬ 
tee on the Judiciary. 

659. By Mr. COCHRAN; Petition of Max 
Rloeris and 31 other citizens of St. Louis. 
Mo., protesting against the passage of any 
prohibition legislation by the Congress; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

660. Also, petition of Tom O. Winn and 
29 other citizens of Bt. Louis, Mo., protesting 
against the passage of any prohibition leg¬ 
islation by the Congress; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

661. Also, petition of Casper Seim and 26 
other citizens of St. Louis, Mo., protesting 
against the passage of any prohibition legis¬ 
lation by the Congress; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

662. Also, petition of John Vllbert and 25 
Other citizens of St. Louis, Mo., protesting 
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against the passage of any prohibition legis¬ 
lation by the Congress; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

663. Also, petition of John Oawar and 26 
other clthsens of St. Louis* Mo., protesting 
against the passage of any prhhibition legis¬ 
lation by the Congress; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

564. By the BPBARBR: Petition of the 
mty coonell of the city of Cambridge, peti¬ 
tioning oonslderatlon of their resolution with 
reference to passage of Bouse bill 3035 for the 
benefit of postal employees: to the Committee 
on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

665. Also, petition of F. J. Atterbury. of 
Jersey City. N. J., and of others, petitioning 
consideration of their resolution with refer¬ 
ence to support of a merchant seaman’s bill 
of rights; to the Committee on the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, May 9, 1945 

The House met at 12 o'clock noon, and 
was called to order by the Speaker. 

Rev. Bernard Braskamp. D. D.. pastor 
of the Gunton Temple Memorial Pres¬ 
byterian Church. Washington. D. C., of¬ 
fered the following prayer: 

Infinite and eternal God, our gracious 
benefactor, we pray that our minds and 
hearts may be fitly disposed and worthy 
to receive the many blessings which Thou 
art continually bestowing upon us. 

Inspire us with a clear vision of Thy 
holy will and a cheerful obedience to 
Thy laws. We humbly confess that 
again and again we follow our own de¬ 
sires. placing our confidence in human 
ingenuity. 

We pray that all who are charged 
with the responsibility of leadership in 
the affairs of government may have 
that wisdom which cometh from above as 
they face the tremendous problems and 
decisions of this day and the adventures 
of the unknown tomorrow. 

To Thy name we shall ascribe all the 
glory. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yes¬ 
terday was read and approved. 

EXTBMSION OF REB4ARKS 

Blr. LANS asked and was given per¬ 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Rxcord in four Instances 
and to include in connection therewith 
a newspaper article, an editorial, and 
two resolutions from the Legislature of 
Massachusett s. 

Mr. BARTLETT asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
KvcoRi) and to include an address by 
William D. Leahy. 

Mr. DE LACY asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Raooas and Include an editorial on the 
Boeing union workers. 

Mr. PSaOHAN asked and was given 
pennission to extend his remarks in the 
Baddlb’ ahd include an editorial appear- 
ingMthe i^eland Plain Dealer. May 7. 

LlMCSH asked and was given per- 
missieh to extend his remarks in the 
Riocsig in two instances; to include in 
one an article appealing in the Nbw York 
Post on the food situation and in the 


other an article from the American mag- 
asine. 

Mr. THOMAS of asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Rscors and Include a short news¬ 
paper article. 

Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania asked 
and was given piumission to extend his 
remarks in the Rscoao in two instances; 
to include in one an editorial appearing 
In the Washington Post entitled “Mr. 
Roosevelt" and in the other a newspaper 
article concerning Mr. Pauley. 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois adced and. was 
given permission to extend his remarics 
in the Record and include a newspaper 
article by Sam Tucker appearing in the 
East St. Louis (HI.) Journal. 

Mr. SHEPPARD asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include an address delivered 
by Dr. Ira D. Scott, of the United States 
Veterans* Administration. 

VE-DAT FORECAST 

Mr. WOLVERTON Of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker. I ask Unanimous consent to ad¬ 
dress the House for 1 minute and to 
revise an^ ^ijktend my remarks. 

The'draAkER. Is there objection to 
the requdft of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WOLVERTON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, we have frequently been sur¬ 
prised at some of the “Believe it or not" 
happenings that have been recorded. 
Yesterday, May 8, as we celebrated 
VE-day, a happening of this character 
came to my attention. It was of such an 
unusual character and so Interesting 
that It deserves to be brought to the at¬ 
tention of the House. 

I hold in my hand a V-mail letter 
addressed to Mr. Herb K. Stratton. 118 
Haddon Avenue. Haddonfield, N. J. The 
lett^ . was written by Corp. Isadore 
Bos^hthal from somewhere in Italy on 
Febf^l^y 22 last, when Corporal, now 
Sei^l^nt. Rosenthal was serving with a 
He^quarters Detachment Medical Serv¬ 
ice. Eighth Battalion. First Replacement 
O. C. P., A. P. O. No. 761. postmaster. 
New York City, N. Y. This letter fore¬ 
cast on February 22 last that VE-day 
would be May B. 

The letter reads as follows: 

ek>ICIWHtBl Xlf ITALY, 

Feljruary 22, 1948. 

Dear Herb: Many tha&ks for that nifty cal- 
endfii;. Here, wtMna tba dally routine makes 
it difficult to know what day it is. your cal¬ 
endar wUl do a big Job. X'va marked May 8 
as VE-day. Don't know how close I’ll bit, 
but from where I’m alttlng 1 believe that 
date wiU be it. 

I trust things are going weU With you, and 
that war’s shortcomings hasn't eramped too 
much your ability to enjoy the good things 
of life. 

Regards to the neighbor!* ' »^ / 


It is also interesting to note that this 
young man. before his induction, into 
service, operated a drug store in Berlin. 
I refer to Berlin. N. J., in the First Con¬ 
gressional District of New Jersey. 
extension of ttgMAmrn 

Me. LiCOBIPTE asked and was gl^ 
permission to extend his remarks In the 


Hicord and include an editorial from 
the Ori nnell (Iowa) paper. 

Mr. REED of New York asked and was 
given pennission to extend his remarks 
in the RaooRD and include a report from 
a New York City bank on the Bretton 
Woods agreement. 

Mr. HOFFMAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks In the 
Rboord on two subjects and include 
newspaper articles. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of North Dakota 
asked and was given permission to ex¬ 
tend his remarks in the Record and in¬ 
clude a statement from a New York 
paper dealing with W. P. B. Order No. 
888 . 

Mr. PATRICK asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record. _ 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin asked and 
was given permission to extend his re¬ 
marks in the Record and include a news¬ 
paper article. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
the remarks I expect to make today and 
Include excerpts from the Constitution 
of the United States and certain records 
of previous Congresses, as well as a 
statement of my own. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection, 

EQUAL RIGHTS AMENDMENT 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker. I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
House is showing such a very fine spirit 
of fairness in an effort to see both sides 
of the treaty amendment that it gives 
. one fresh hope as to the type of legisla¬ 
tion we will put through. I want to put 
into the Record two sides of a matter 
that will come before us before very long, 
probably, as it is out of committee, the 
equal-rights amendment. I hope very 
much that you will read both sides as 
given in the Cleveland News and in one 
of the labor-union drafts, which you will 
find In the Appendix, and that you will 
consider these presentations of both 
sides as wen as whatever ejqpressions 
may have come to your desks. * 

CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker. I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present_ 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
Is not present. 

Mr. MoCORBCACK, Me. Speaker, Z 
move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fo1-« 
lowing Members failed to answer to 
their names: 


* (RoU NO. 78] 

•AndrtMn, Bland 

AugultB. Bloom 
Andrawt, Ala, Bonn 
Baldwin. Md. Bwdlay. Mich. 
SatM, Mali. Buckley 
BcU Camp 


Ohapman 

Clark 

mason 

Oofliiian. 

Cooley 

Oravano 
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Curley 

Jennings 

Richards 

Daweon 

Johnson, Okla. 

Rivers 

Dirkeen 

Judd 

Rogers, Fla. 

Douglas. Calif. 

King 

Eabath 

Sarthman 

Loa 

Sasscer 

Eaton 

Leslnskl 

Savage 

Sbethartcr 

McKenzie 

Short 

Elliott 

Madden 

Stewart 

Oallaglier 

Hanasco 

Thomason 

Gardner 

Mansfield, 

To’an 

OlbBon 

Mont. 

Vorys. Ohio 

Grant. Ala. 

May 

Vursell 

Hancock 

Morrison 

V/acl8worth 

Hand 

Mott 

Walter 

Hays 

Nonell 

West 

Healy 

Norton 

White 

Hubert 

Outland 

Wilson 

Iztc 

Patman 

Worley 

Jackson 

Pfeifer 

Zimmerman 

Jarman 

Randolph 



The SPEAKER. On this roll caU 356 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro¬ 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 

PROPOSED AMENDMENT TO THE CONSTI¬ 
TUTION RELATIVE TO TREATIES 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Speak¬ 
er, 1 move that the House resolve itself 
into the Committee of the V7hole House 
on the state of the Union for the further 
consideration of the joint resolution 
(H. J. Res. 60) proposing an amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States 
relative to the making of treaties. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
Into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the further 
consideration of House Joint Resolution 
60, with Mr. Bates of Kentucky, in the 
chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the Joint 
re.solution. 

Mr. RIZLEY. Mr. Chairman, I do not 
flatter myself enough to believe that any¬ 
thing I might now say—or, in fact, any¬ 
thing that will probably hereafter be 
said—will change a single vote. I simply 
want to record my opposition to this 
resolution because, in my humble opin¬ 
ion, it strikes at one of the fundamental 
safeguards which the founding fathers 
placed in our national charter. 

It is an easy matter to say that because 
the world has so materially advanced and 
that through science, invention, and a 
thousand other things they have brought 
the peoples of the world into closer 
proximity we should no longer pay at¬ 
tention to what some of us seem to be¬ 
lieve to be almost inspired supernatural 
wisdom on the part of the founding fa¬ 
thers in writing into our national charter 
some fundamentals which would make it 
possible to retain the system of govern¬ 
ment which they visioned. 

What I am trying to say is that cer¬ 
tain things are fundamental; they do not 
change with the times. 1 am still old- 
fashioned enough to believe that the 
change of times does not warrant amend¬ 
ing or repealing the Ten Commandments 
or the philosophy contained in the 
Sermon on the Mount. 

Treaties are not in the same category 
with ordinary legislation enacted by the 
Congress. Treaties supersede all State 
and National laws. They are not the 
subject of court review and cannot be 
repealed by the Congress at will without 
manifest danger of plunging the country 
Into war and. because of these and many 
. other reasons, it is my humble opinion 


that th^ Constitution makes believe that 
it was well to safeguard the rights of 
the States and the rights of the people 
by requiring treaties to be approved by 
a two-thirds vote of the Senate. 

I regret very much that I find myself 
unable to agree with the distinguished 
chairman of the Judiciary Committee, 
Judge Sumners, of Texas. I have the 
utmost regard and respect for him, and 
I just cannot understand, knowing his 
philosophy as I do, how, at this time of 
unrest in the country and with the waves 
of emotionalism which sweep the world 
during war, that he could advocate a 
resolution to amend the Constitution 
which would make treaty making easy. 
It is my opinion that perhaps one of the 
outstanding reasons that the founding 
fathers had in mind by requiring a two- 
thirds vote of the Senate to ratify trea¬ 
ties was to safeguard the Interests of 
this country and the interests of the In¬ 
dividual States in times like these when 
sober thought and sound judgment are 
sometimes replaced by what seems to be 
the exigencies of the hour^ Of course, 
none of us want to be secrional about 
this thing, but the House of Ji^resenta- 
tives is made up In accordance with the 
population of the several States. Again 
it must be remembered that treaties 
supersede and take precedence over all 
State laws. As a protection for the In¬ 
terests of the small States, they were 
given equal representation in the United 
States Senate. It is not so in the House. 
We might well vision a time when a ma¬ 
jority of this House, and I mean a ma¬ 
jority of the membership, not merely a 
majority of a quorum, might come from 
a half dozen large cities in the country. 
If we change the Constitution, they could 
write a treaty, and regardless of the ef¬ 
fect that it might have on agriculture 
or industi*y, it would be the law. 

I know there are a lot of people in 
the Coimtry who believe and who breach 
and teach new and strange doctrines 
which are not compatible to a republi¬ 
can form of government. I have heard 
the arguments made in the past few 
years and in high oifleial places that our 
method of legislation is outmoded and In- 
suffleient to cope with the times. I have 
heard it argued that bureaucracy is 
more capable of legislating than the 
elected Representatives of the people. 
They say that these swarms of Govern¬ 
ment agents who visit the farms and the 
business houses are in closer touc&with 
the people and with what the people ^ed 
than are their own Representatives. 
Thus they advocate that these agents 
who are constantly in the stores of the 
merchants and in the fields of the farm¬ 
ers can make recommendations to the 
boards, bureaus, agencies, and what- 
have-you in Washington, and from these 
recommendations they can write orders, 
decrees, and directive which will much 
better serve the people's needs than will 
the laws enacted by the Congress. 

I know my good friend from Texas 
subscribes to no stttfii policy. But he 
does know that that school of thought 
is prevalent in many places. And the 
same argument is made by those who ad¬ 
vocate'this thing I have been talking 
about that is being made here by those 
who are advocating amending the Con¬ 


stitution. They say the world has grown 
too small, that, because of trade and 
commerce and communications, the 
Constitutional method of making trea¬ 
ties has become outmoded, and that we 
must change it. Yes, there are a good 
many people today who think that, while 
the war is going on and the boys are 
away, we must build and have ready for 
them an entirely new world when they 
return. In this respect I want to call 
your attention to a recent speech made 
by the Prime Minister of Great Britain, 
Winstoft Churchill. Personally, I have 
a lot of respect for his judgment. I 
quote from a very recent speech of his: 

Let there be no mistake about it. It is 
no easy cheap-jack Utopia of airy phrases 
that lies before us. 

There is no time for windy platitudes. The 
Conservative Party had far better go down 
telling the truth and acting in accordance 
with the verities of our position than gain 
a span of shabbily bought office by easy and 
fickle froth and chatter. 

Woe betide those public men who seek to 
slide into power down the slippery slope of 
vain and profligate undertakings. This is no 
time for humbug and blandishment, but for 
grim and stark facts and figures, and action 
to meet immediate needs. 

You hear all this talk by the stay-at-home 
left-wing Intelligentsia that the soldiers will 
‘hold us guilty if we do not have a new world 
waiting for them on their return. The brave 
new world is to be already waiting for thorn 
when they disembark. 

But that is not what the fighting men are 
looking forward to. 

They are not looking forward to a new 
world constructed behind their backs by 
politicians who seek their votes. Most of 
them have lived long enough in uncomfort¬ 
able proximity to another world to be think¬ 
ing of that. 

They do not regard themselves as a slum- 
bred serf population chased into battle from 
a land of misery and want. They love their 
country and the scenes of their youth and 
manhood and they have shown themselves 
ready to die not only in defense of their 
material satisfactions but fur its honor. 

When they are home and settled down and 
their country is again a going concern, pay- 
Ing its way and standing on its own in the 
postwar world, then will be the time for 
them to settle what form and shape our 
society should assume. 

What is the hurry about this thing? 
The war will be over some of these days, 
and the 8,000,000 men and women 
now overseas will be coming home. Why 
hurry this thing through during their 
absence? Personally, I am willing to re¬ 
spect their Judgment on treaty making. 
They will have seen a lot of this world, 
and they are going to be in the legisla¬ 
tive halls of the States and in this Con¬ 
gress within a short time. Are you afraid 
to wait until they return so they can 
have some say about this thing? Some 
people have become terriby exorcised 
and upset in respect to the two-thirds 
majority right for the approval of trea¬ 
ties. It is quite interesting to note that, 
while this debate is going on, the United 
Nations meeting in San Francisco ap¬ 
plied a two-thirds voting rule on all 
major decisions. I hold here, and will 
ask permission to insert it in the Record 
at the proper time, an Associated Press 
dispatch from San Francisco. Here it 
la In glaring headlines: “Two-thirds 
Rule Adopted for Security Parley Vot¬ 
ing." 
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It seems to have grown very fa^on* 
able In this country to criticize and find 
fault with all of the old landmarks and 
traditions. Someone* I do not remem¬ 
ber now who it was* said one time that 
**lt is always easier to find fault than it 
is to find a way to remedy that fault.*’ 
But perhaps faultfinding and adverse 
criticism is not altogether an unmixed 
evil for* as the lashing storms of. nature 
come to purify the very air we breathe 
so that the blood may run Just a little 
more red in our veins* maybe this crit¬ 
icism of the past few years of all of the 
old landmarks and the branding of some 
of us who still believe in them as 
reactionaries and stand-patters will help 
to clear the political atmosphere and 
bring to the front the very best there is 
in statecraft. But I am persuaded that 
**if we have the fortitude to stand against 
the throng* and have the courage to fight 
the thing that is wrong,’* that when this 
storm of criticism shall have finally 
passed away* we will have the satisfac¬ 
tion of beholding the citadel of this great 
Government of ours standing strongly in¬ 
tact* and our best and most sturdy citi¬ 
zenship standing strongly erect, un¬ 
wavered and unwavering* unscathed* 
untarnished* and unafraid, still respect¬ 
ing* still obeying, and still upholding* 
democratic principles and a representa¬ 
tive form of Government* against which 
all of the combined forces of evil cannot 
prevail. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog¬ 
nizes the gentleman from Florida IMr. 
HsncricksI. 

Mr. HENDRICKS. Mr. Chairman, like 
the gentleman from Oklahoma, I feel 
that I perhaps am not going to persuade 
anyone to change his opinion about this 
Joint resolution. I have been here for 
9 years and I am sure the Members of 
the House who know me know I am not 
the talkative type. I feel that on a meas¬ 
ure of this importance I should express 
myself* however* because I feel I ought 
to let my constituents know where I 
stand and I should like the public to 
know where I stand. 

There has been so much said about 
this proposed legislation and so many 
scholarly arguments on each side that I 
have been somewhat hesitant in ad¬ 
dressing this House at all on the subject. 
However* I do feel that there are a few 
things I may add. 

For one thing* if the amendment of¬ 
fered by the gentleman from Indiana is 
adopted* I shall be compelled to vote 
against this Joint resolution. I do not 
want to do so* but if that amendment is 
adopted I am going to vote against the 
resolution for the 8lm'l;>le reason that X 
do, not want to make it doubly difficult 
tor us to ratify treaties in the future*. 

X think I know something about the 
history of the League of Nations. X 
khow that the League was not defeated 
on partisan lines. One of my colleagues 
said xedently* *1 am afraid if we provide 
that Ihe Senate can adopt a treaty by a 
maHittf vote, treaties will be acted on 
aloni lines.** 

Tbfr action on the X^eague of Nations 
does not indicate that^it all because the 
record of the final v^ on the League of 


Nations In 1920 shows* that in spite of 
the fact the League was proposed by a 
Ilsmocrattc President* 28 Republicans 
voted for it* as I recall the vote* and 21 
Democrats voted for it. But that was 
less than two-thirds. X do not know 
whether this has been pointed out or not* 
but under our m'esent systein 17 Mem¬ 
bers of the Senate may defeat a treaty 
which means so much to this Nation. 
It is absolutely possible for 17 Members 
of the Senate to defeat it. Therefore, 
when a situation of that kind arises, the 
majority action of the Senate is not im¬ 
portant at all. Immediately the mi¬ 
nority becomes important. Some of our 
colleagues have said the House is jeal¬ 
ous of some of the powers which the 
Senate now has and that we are tndng 
to secure some of those powers for our¬ 
selves. Well, that may be true. But if 
we could divide the two questions and if 
I had to compromise and make a sac¬ 
rifice* I would be perfectly willing to 
give up the right of the House to vote 
on a treaty if, we fix It so that the Sen¬ 
ate could ratify a treaty by major¬ 
ity vote. 1 am hot at all concerned with 
whether the House will vote on it or not 
as long as we can get treaties adopted. 
I am willing to make that sacrifice. But 
there is no reason in the world why the 
House of Representatives should not vote 
on treaties. We are called upon to vote 
for war; we are called upon to take all the 
great responsibilities of sending our men 
abroad; we are called upon to originate 
the appropriations which carry on a war. 
I want to say to you 1 have been on the 
Committee on Appropriations during this 
war and have felt that great responsibil¬ 
ity. I do not know whether the League 
of Nations would have worked or not. 
No one knows. But I want to say to yoUi 
after having made those appropriations 
and after having sent our boys abroad* I 
wish we had tried the League of Nations. 
Ijet flOf call to your attention this bit of 
irony^After the League of Nations had 
falM^ the Senate and after President 
Handing had announced the League of 
Nations was a dead issue* then a disarm¬ 
ament conference was called in Wash¬ 
ington at which many great nations con¬ 
vened in the Continental Memorial Hall. 
On the back of the chair of each dele¬ 
gate was inscribed the name of each dele¬ 
gate. Those chairs were later given to 
the House Committee on Appropriations. 
In 1941. after we went to war with Japan, 
I sat on the Committee on Appropria¬ 
tions* and after bearings had been held 
by a subcommittee the full committee 
voted appropriations at the rate of $5.- 
000.0C0,0C0 a minute* and I turned around 
and looked on the back of my chair. 1 
was sitting in the chair of the delegate 
from Japan. My friends* 1 want to say 
the House has always had the responsi- 
biUty of declaring war* of supporting war, 
and of originating the appropriation bills 
to carry on a war. 1 hope that this 
measure will pass. 

Ths CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Texas iMr. SuimmuB] Is recognised 
for 8 minutes. 

Mf; 0DMNERS of Texas. Mr. Chair** 
man* it should be understood by every? 
body that this particular amendment^ 
which we are to vote in a few minotei 


adds to the present requirement of a 
two-thirds majority of the Senate to rat¬ 
ify a treaty the further requirement that 
a two-thirds majority of the House must 
also favor the treaty before it is ratified, 
a double handicap. 

That is the answer that it is proposed 
to have this House make to the appeal of 
the people of the Nation that one-third 
of the Senate plus one no longer be able 
to prevent the will of the majority from 
becoming reflected in their public policy. 
The answer to that appeal is to add an 
additional Identical handicap in the 
House. *niis amendment would say to 
the isolationist* if you fail in the Sen¬ 
ate* we fix it so you can go to the House, 
and if you can get one-third plus one 
In the House to block the treaty* though 
you could not get it in the Senate* the 
treaty is blocked. There is only one 
chance now for a one-third plus one mi¬ 
nority to block a treaty. Adopt this 
amendment and you have two. I say 
with all respect that if anybody wants 
to make it practically impossible for this 
Government to adopt a treaty* vote for 
this, amendment. Everybody who is in 
favor of isolation* nonparticipation, 
ought to support that amendment, be¬ 
cause it goes as far as I have ever heard 
it being proposed to go tb make that sit¬ 
uation* in effect* certain. 

In Justice to the memory of Mr. Wilson* 
I think I should call the attention of the 
House to the confusion and misunder¬ 
standing which must have arisen from 
the quotation from Mr. Wilson’s daugh¬ 
ter which was put in the Record yester¬ 
day. That statement was to the effect* 
as you will recall* that Mr. Wilson had 
changed his mind with regard to the 
League of Nations. He did not say that 
at all. I am quoting now from the samg 
newspaper* the conduding statement: 

RUss ISargaret rose and bent over her fath¬ 
er’s bed. 

And here is what Mr. Wilson said: 

The time will come when this country w'A 
Join such a league because it will know that 
It has to be* and then, and only then, will it 
work. 

It seems to me Mr. Wilson was looking 
forward to a time like this time when 
the Nation had come again from a bap¬ 
tism of blood. He said “the time will 
come when this country will Join such a 
league because it will know that it has 
to be.” He seemed to look into the future 
realizing that another war was inevitable 
unless nations of the earth adopted a 
better method of settling international 
disputes than war affords, and he did not 
believe it possible they would not try to 
do something about it. Looking into the 
future Mr. WHson did not believe it to 
be possible that another generation would 
fail to appreciate the necessity of dolnk 
something about it* He could not see a 
picture like this* trying to double the 
present handicap. 

I do not uxiderstand how anybody can 
fall to apiMreciate that We must unhandl- 
cap ourselves and try to do sometising 
about it* when he fades a davaetattoa 
never before dreamed of, mlUiohs of ca«^ 
ualties, bttUons of unpaid debts* the face 
of the earth cowed , with Wreck and 
Xuin* milUpns dead, other milliohs 
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9 b 9 BioaUy and mentally maimed, and 
tHe oonatant danger of repetition. We 
mnet try to work wiUi other peopleB In 
the dtort. We must have treaties with 
tiiem. By our Constitution we commis¬ 
sion Uie President to enter into such ar¬ 
rangements tentatively. One-third of 
the Benate plus one can bring his efforts 
to naught though two-thirds less one are 
convinced the proposed treaty should be 
ratified. Now we face this proposition to 
build in the House an additional identical 
handicap. 

I do not want to charge anybody with 
being unfair about this thing by pointing 
to the Ban Francisco reaulrement of a 
two-thirds majority vote, but this re¬ 
quirement at San Francisco has no rela¬ 
tionship to our requirement within our 
own Nation. Those several Independent 
nations represented there do not require 
an agreement of two-thirds of their own 
personnel in order to express the voice 
of the Nation. Let me make that clear. 
Would it not be perfectly absurd for the 
representatives of the United States at 
San Francisco now to adopt among its 
own representatives the plan that it 
could not vote favorably on any question 
that came before that meeting of nations 
If one-third of its delegates plus one was 
opposed regardless of the Judgment of 
the other two-thirds less one? It would 
be perfectly ridiculous. 

Under the Articles of Confederation, it 
Is true that it took nine States to bind, 
but they were only confederates: but it 
did not take that percentage of the rep¬ 
resentatives of the several States to speak 
the choice of their several States. 

We are not dealing with child’s play 
stuff. This is big league stuff we are 
dealing with today. Let nobody misun¬ 
derstand that. It would be a tragic thing 
to adopt this amendment to further 
handicap the Nation in dealing with its 
international business, and in meeting 
the challenge of its responsibility. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has expired. All 
time has expired. 

The question is bn the amendment of¬ 
fered by the gentleman from Indiana. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. Spbxngxr) 
there were—ayes 61, noes 103. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. SCHWABE of Missouri. Mr. 
Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: . 

Amendment offered by Hr. Schwabs of 
Missouri: Page 2, lines 1 and 2, after tbe 
word ‘'consent”, strike out “of both Housm 
of the Congrees” and Insert “of a majority 
of the Members of each House of the Oon- 
gresi.” 

Mr. SCHWABE of Missouri. Mr, 
Chairman, as we have been discussing 
this very importent matter of amending 
' the Constitution the past few days 1 have 
noticed that there is quite an agreement 
afyy>»g the Members that it would be 
satisfactory to have the House come into 
the picture of treaty making. It seems 
to me that it is sinudy a question as to 

tbe degree to whlSe House Shan par¬ 
ticipate in this matter. 

We have just voted down an amend- 
. in^t that would have required a two- 
ZCX-274 


thirds vote on the part of the House as 
well as the Senate. To my mind, that 
Is one extreme. 1 voted for it because I 
thought it less dangerous to have treaty 
making too difficult than too easy. The 
Idea of streamlining our treaty-making 
machinery is repulsive to me. 1 do not 
want to make treaty making easy, and 
I cannot support the resolution as now 
written because I fedl that it is likewise 
to the extreme. 

It has always been interpreted that 
*’the advice and consent of both Houses 
of Congress” simply means a majority of 
the Members of each House that happen 
to be present and vote. I have therefore 
been thinking that there should be some 
middle groimd. I am just as much con¬ 
cerned about being careful and pro¬ 
ceeding with the utmost caution in treaty 
making as I can be. Most of the State 
legislatures, or at least quite a number 
of them, provide that in order for their 
regular laws to pass, a majority of the 
duly elected and qualified members must 
have voted in the affirmative. It seems 
to me that there is a middle ground, a 
middle-of-the-road course, that we 
might apply in this case. 

I can see that treaties are different 
from regular congressional enactments. 
Treaties do last a longer period of time. 
We are unique in that we have a two- 
party system in this country. We are 
the only great power that has that. I 
am interested in protecting the minority 
as well as the majority. When we enter 
into a sacred contract with another na¬ 
tion it is a lot different from making a 
law that affects only the people in this 
country. Fifty-one percent of the Mem¬ 
bers of this body and of the Senate can 
make a law affecting only the people in 
this country. If in a few years’ time— 
say, 3 years from now—the people vote 
in another political conu>lexion, vote in 
another administration—say, a Repub¬ 
lican administration—we can be respon¬ 
sive to the changing sentiment and we 
can easily rescind the law by a 51-percent 
vote. If a treaty is Involved, we should 
recognize the difference of its nature. 
1 am not in favor of making treaties, or 
contracts, with other nations that we 
cannot so easily get out of unless we 
have a majority of all the Members, not 
J'lst the Members present. So I offer 
this amendment in the hope that it will 
prevent too hasty action. On the other 
hapd, it will not make it impossible tq 
get action on a treaty. 

Lotus take an example or two. When 
tbe League of Nations proposition was 
up for vote, there were 84 Members of the 
Senate present. Fortj-ntne of them 
voted in the affirm a t ive. Under my 
proposition, had it been in effect, the 
League of Nations would have passed, 
because 49 would have oonatitilCod a ma¬ 
jority of the Members of the Senate. Let 
us take, on the other hand, the recent 
. manpower bill, which, in my Judgment, 
was perhaps the most Important piece of 
legislation that has come up for consid¬ 
eration since the. lit day of January. 
The vote, it will be recaUed,.wa8 167 to 
160. Adding thosa two toi^ther, you get 
a total of 323, A majority of all the 
Members would have been 218. Two- 
thirdaof the Membirs present would also 


have been 218 on that particular day. 
Bo, in some instances, if my amendment 
should be adopted, where It would re¬ 
quire a majority of all the Members of 
both Houses, counting all qualified Mem¬ 
bers, both present and absent, in order 
to ratify a treaty, my provision would 
be Just as strong and It would bring the 
Representatives of the people in the pic¬ 
ture in connection with treaty making 
Just as much as the last amendment that 
we voted down requiring a two-thirds 
vote. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Missouri has expired. 

Mr. HOBBS. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the pending amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, this is a fair compro¬ 
mise and does not jeopardize the ratifi¬ 
cation of treaties too much. The other 
amendment did. In fact the Springer 
amendment would make ratification of 
any treaty a forlorn hope. Our com¬ 
mittee is in substantial agreement that 
this is a fair compromise, therefore I 
rise in support of the amendment. 

May I call attention to something 
which I find is pretty generally misun¬ 
derstood? There is no question but that 
a bill passed by a majority vote of Sen¬ 
ate and House, the Congress, if it be¬ 
comes law. can abrogate any treaty that 
was ever made. There are 16 decisions 
of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, dating all the way back, holding 
to that effect. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOBBS. It is a pleasure to yield 
to the gentleman from California. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Provided the Presi¬ 
dent concurs and does not veto the reso¬ 
lution. 

Mr. HOBBS. That is rtght. Of 
course, the President has to approve any 
bill we pass. 

The following are the citations of the 
16 cases in which the Supreme Court so 
decided: 

“A treaty may supersede a prior act of Con¬ 
gress, and an act of Congress may supersede 
a prior treaty.” 

Cook V. United States (288 U. 8. 102, 77 
L. ed. 641, 53 S. Ct. 305.) 

Sainey v. United States (232 U. S. 310. 58 
L. ed. 617, 34 S. Ct. 429); Ex Parte Webb (225 
U. 8. S68. 56 L. ed. 1248. 82 8. Ct. 769) . 

Alvareg y Sanchez v. United States (216 
U. 8. 167. 54 L. ed. 482. 80 S. Ct. 861). 

United States v. Lee Yen Tai (185 U. 8. 213. 
46 L. ed. 878. 22 S. Ct. 629); Thomas v. Oay 
(169 V. S. 264, 42 L. ad. 740, 18 S. Ct. 340); 
Ward V. Race Horse (163 U. 8. 504, 41 L. ed. 
244. 16 8. Ct. 1076). 

Fony Yue Ting v. United States (149 U. S. 
696, 87 L. ed. 905, IS 8. Ct. 1016); Homer v. 
United States (148 U. 8. 570, 36 L. ed. 266. 
12 8. Ct. 522): BotiUer v. Dominguez (130 
U. 8 . 238, 82 L. ed. 926. 9 8 . Ct. 525): Whitney 
y. Robertson (124 U. 8. 190, 31 L ed. 366. 8 8. 
Ct. 456); Head Money Cases (Edge v. Robert^ 
• son) (112t7.B.680,28L.ed.798.6 8.Ct.247): 
Cherokee Toboeoo {Boudinot y. United States) 
(11 Wall. (U. 8.) 016, 20 L. ed 227); Foster v. 
Season (2 Pet. <U. 8.) 268,7 L. ed. 415). over¬ 
ruled on othMr giotuid in United States v. 
Pereheman (7 Pet. (U. 8.) 51. 89, 8 L. ed. 604, 
618); Thingvalla Line v. United States (24 Ct. 
Cl. (F) 250.5XiRAlS6). 

We began it away back in 1778 when 
. the^Congress, by a mere majority vote, 
. paked a bill that became law and abro¬ 
gated our treaty with the King of Prance. 
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This right has been conceded by all au* 
thorities until It was questioned In the 
heat of this debate. ^ when we ts^ 
about the transcendent sanctity of trea¬ 
ties in awestruck ^nes, we forget our 
Constitution. All good law is sacred in 
a sense. A treaty is a part of **the 
supreme law of the land” just as is an 
act of Congress made in pursuance of 
the Constitution, and approved by the 
President. The Constitution' so de¬ 
clares. 

Mr. KEPAUVER. Mr. Chairman, wiU 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOBBS. Gladly. It is a pleas¬ 
ure. _ 

Mr. B3SFAUVER. In other words, the 
gentleman points out that we can abro¬ 
gate a treaty just as we do an act or any 
sort of a bill on domestic affairs passed 
by the Congress. 

Mr. HOBBS. Of course. Yes, sir. 

Mr. KEPAUVER. Treaties and laws 
stand exactly on the same level. 

Mr. HOBBS. The Constitution makes 
both parts of the law of the land. 

Mr. OHARA. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOBBS. I am glad to yield to my 
distinguished friend. 

Mr. OHARA. If the other country 
does not agree to that change in the 
treaty, where are we then? 

Mr. HOBBS. You are just exactly 
where you would be under a law that had 
been repealed. The King of Prance did 
not want his treaty abrogated but we 
did it by a simple act of Congress. The 
Supreme Court has 10 times held that 
that is within our province, and the other 
party never can prevent the repeal or 
the abrogation of a treaty no matter how 
solemnly made, if it is done by a ma- 
jorltly vote of both Houses and approved 
by the President. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman 3 deld? 

Mr. HOBBS. I am glad to yield to the 
distinguished gentleman from Indiana, 
my friend and committee colleague. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I just heard the dis¬ 
tinguished gentleman say that a treaty 
could be abrogated or set aside by an act 
of Congress. 

Mr. HOBBS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SPRINOER. Is it not true that 
the abrogation or setting aside of a treaty 
might well result in a war with any 
coimtry that was a party to that treaty? 

Mr. HOBBS. Of course, it might. It 
is the province of the whole Congress to 
declare war. We declare war though we 
cannot declare peace. We Members of 
the House do not participate in the rati¬ 
fication of peace treaties. The in'oposed 
amendment is offered to enable the whole 
Congress to speak for the whole people 
on the subject of treaties. 

Mr. HARNESS of ^dUuia. Mr. Chair¬ 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOBBS. Gladly. 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. If the Con¬ 
gress should attempt to repeal or vitiate 
a treaty by a simple majority, it would re¬ 
quire the signature or the assent of the 
President, would it not? 

Mr. HOBB8. Certainly, sir. 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. Then if we 
wanted to override that, or if the Presi¬ 
dent vetoed the bill, it would require two- 
thirds to get rid of the treaty. 


Mr. HOBBS. That is right, sir; two- 
thirds vote of both Houses. 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. That is the 
same procedure that is now necessary to 
enact a treaty. 

Mr. HOBBS. Oh, no, sir. The Presi¬ 
dent negotiates a treaty, and the Senate 
alone may ratify, with or without reser¬ 
vations, or reject. 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. But it is 
possible, therefore, for one man to do it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Alabama has expired. 

Mr. HOBBS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 3 ad¬ 
ditional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOBBS. I am so happy to yield 
to my distinguished colleague. 

Mr. DONDERO. Last week in this 
Chamber a majority voted to override 
the veto of President Truman. Would 
the gentleman, by the same token, sur¬ 
render the right that the President now 
has in protecting his views by asking that 
a treaty be made by a majority vote in 
this Chamber? 

Mr. HOBBS. I do not think that the 
illustration is in point in the issue now 
being considered. It may be true that 
there is too much power vested in the 
President, in the veto and requiring a 
two-thirds vote of both Houses to over¬ 
ride. 

It gives him more voting power in 
Congress than many think the Executive 
should have in a government composed 
of three coordinate branches. 

Mr. DONDERO. Then if we change 
the treaty-making power of the Con¬ 
gress. we should go a little bit further 
and change the authority that is given 
to the President imder the Constitution 
and make his act subject to the will of 
the majority. 

Mr. HOBBS. I do not mean to say 
that that is not logical and right. I 
simply mean to say that that is not the 
issue that is before us now. Of course, 
we cannot go into such collateral mat¬ 
ters, whi ch are now not germane. 

Mr^ SCHWABS of Missouri. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOBBS. Of course, I gladly yield 
to the gentleman from Missoiui, the 
author of the pending amendment. 

Mr. SCHWABE of Missouri. The gen¬ 
tleman from Mlchigui referred to the 
vote last week. The vote was 186. Under 
my amendment, 218 or a few less would 
have been required. My amendment 
considerably strengthens the proposi¬ 
tion. 

Mr. HOBBS. I realise that, sir. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman. wiU the gentleman yield? 

Bfr. HOBBS. I am glad to yield to the 
gentleman from South Dakota. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. In the 
case on which the Supreme Court passed 
and to which the gentleman has referred 
was it held that the Congress could abro¬ 
gate a treaty by simple majority, mean¬ 
ing. a majority simply of a quorum, or 
did it require a majority of the entire 
membership? 


Mr. HOBBS. The 16 cases I cited hold 
that a prior treaty may be abrogated by 
a law passed by a quorum majority vote 
of both Houses. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. So that 
this proposition would be stronger than 
that? 

Mr. HOBBS*. That is right, sir. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOBBS. I am glad to yield to 
the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. May I ask the gen¬ 
tleman if he believes in our system of 
checks and balances? 

Mr. HOBBS. I certainly do. I be¬ 
lieve in it as strongly as any man in this 
Chamber. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. How many checks 
does the gentleman want to throw away? 

Mr. HOBBS. None. I favor the ad¬ 
ditional check of making it impossible 
for 17 Senators to thwart the will of the 
President and of a majority of the people. 

I want to call your attention to one 
or two other things before 1 conclude. 
Do not forget that there was no Senate 
until 1787, when the Constitution was 
written. Do not forget that before the 
adoption of the Articles of Confederation 
there was no Senate at all, and that ab¬ 
solute unanimity of action by all the 
States was required to ratify a treaty. 
Do not forget that under the Articles 
of Confederation it took a two-thirds 
majority of the States. This two-thirds 
rule was retained as a compromise to 
assure the States who feared that Spain 
might close the Mississippi, that no such 
treaty could be ratified. 

The time has long passed when any 
such fear should influence us to keep 
the requirement that makes it possible 
for 17 Senators to block the ratiflcatlon 
of any treaty. 

Mr, GWYNNE of Iowa. Mr. Chair¬ 
man, I rise in opposition to the amend¬ 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, in my judgment this 
amendment should not be adopted for 
several reasons. In the first place, it was 
never considered in the Judiciary Com¬ 
mittee. The Constitution was written in 
about 3,000 words. So carefully was that 
work done by those great men that courts 
have held there is not a dead word in it. 
I would regret that this House would 
pass on so important a question as this 
in this hasty way. 

It occurs to me with the very brief re¬ 
flection permitted here that there are 
serious objections to this amendment. 
In the first place, it does not give ade¬ 
quate protection to the Individual, to the 
State, and to the Nation against treaties. 
I call your attention to article VI of the 
Constitution to show you what a tremen¬ 
dous power this treaty-making power is: 

This Constitution, and the laws of the 
United States which shall be ihade in pur¬ 
suance thereof; and all treaties made, or 
which shall be made, under the authority of 
the United States, shall be the supreme law 
of the land. 

When it comes to a statute the people, 
the States, the minorities have protec¬ 
tion. They have the protection of the 
Constitution as enforced by an independ¬ 
ent judiciary. As against treaty making, 
however—and I have the support of all 
the authorities in the Nation on this— 
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there Is no practical Umitatkm except 
this two-thirds ihnitatton. 

Virtually anything can be done by m 
treaty. We could make an agreement 
with Britain for Union Now. The only 
barrier to the making of that treaty is 
this two-thirds vote requirement. 

Mr. Chairman. It is our misibrtune to 
be on this earth at a time when the woiid 
is on fire. There are strange and fearful 
forces coming up out of the ground. 
Millions are being spent in this country 
to propagandize us to favor certain alien 
ideologies. 

What stands between your children 
and those things? Nothing but the two- 
thirds provision in the Constitution. 
Now. why in the name of common sense 
do we at this time whittle down the only 
barrier there is in the Constitution on 
the matter of treaties? 1 have been 
talking about the major treaties, im¬ 
portant treaties. We should bear in 
mind that of the 800 treaties which have 
been considered, a majority were not 
major or controversial treaties. Many 
of them were minor, on which there was 
no controversy. For example, on one 
day the Senate ratified IS treaties with¬ 
out controversy. I have an idea that 
on some of those treaties they did not 
have the 40 votes there present and vot¬ 
ing which would be required under this 
amendment. If you want to see how 
Impractical and how unworkable this is. 
apply it to our own procedure in the 
House of Representatives. Last Mon¬ 
day we passed 51 bills. Last session we 
passed ^3 bills. Many of those were 
minor and were not controversial. Sup¬ 
pose you should write in the Constitution 
a provision making it obligatory upon the 
Speaker and obligatory upon the courts 
to determine every time any kind of bill 
was passed that 218 people were actu¬ 
ally here and voted for It? Why. it is an 
unworkable departure frcun procedure 
that we have been following ever since 
the Constitution was written. 

There has been something said here, 
Mr. Chairman, to the effect that the 
Constitution is outmoded, out of date. I 
fully realize there are people In this 
country, and there are groups in this 
country, who would like to bury the Con¬ 
stitution. But when you do it, my 
friends, just dig that grave deep enough 
and wide enough to Include a lot of other 
things, such ttilngs as the Ten Com¬ 
mandments and the Sermon on the 
Mount. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. OW YNN E of Iowa. Mr. Chair¬ 
man. I ask imanimous consent to proceed 
for 2 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there ohjection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Bdr. OW YN NE of Iowa. The truth is. 
the Constitution is not simply a body of 
legaUsUc rules. It represents a philoso¬ 
phy of government just as the Christian 
itUglon represents a jAiilosophy of life. 
It is the pbilosopby of equal justice un¬ 
der law, of rules, the same definite writ¬ 
ten rules governing sovereign and sub- 
|set. X trust, my friends, that in this 
oHt^ea! hour this amendment will not be 
adopted and that no aihendment will be 


adopted whittling away the great pro¬ 
tection we now have under the Consti¬ 
tution. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, 1 move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman and Members of the 
Committee, I am going to vote for this 
am^dment. I will do so with my toiigue 
in cheek, because we must be practical 
and at times we must compromise. AU 
Anglo-Saxon civilization has been the 
result of compromise. The British Par¬ 
liament does not require a two-thirds 
vote to ratify a treaty. It does not re¬ 
quire a majority of all the Members of 
the Rotise of Commons to ratify a treaty. 
A majority of a quorum present is all 
that is required. I had hoped that we 
would not have such an amendment of¬ 
fered. It has been offered. It looks as 
though the proposal will fall in its en¬ 
tirety particularly on the other side of 
this Capitol, unless we offer some such 
provision as embodied in the instant 
amendment which would require 218 
votes in this House and 49 votes in the 
Senate, or 267 absolute votes of Congress¬ 
men. It is unprecedented. We have 
never yet passed an 3 rthlng that disturbed 
the time-honored requirement of a ma¬ 
jority of a quorum to pass any measure. 

Despite the fact it may be unprece¬ 
dented, half a loaf may be better than no 
loaf at aU. The proponent says he wants 
uttermost caution in treaty making. As 
to that I might say we declare war by a 
mere majority of a quorum and thus 
without any two-thirds vote, as is now 
required by the Senate for treaty rati¬ 
fication. We enter the holocaust of war 
not by a majority of all the Members of 
either House or both Houses, but by a 
majority of a quorum In both Houses. 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. Mr. Chair¬ 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield. 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. If the Sen¬ 
ate had adopted the resolution to Join 
the League of Nations as it was proposed, 
without the reservations under article X, 
by a majority vote we would then have 
surrendered the right of this body and 
the other to declare war. We would have 
been plunged into World War No. 2 im¬ 
mediately that Prance and Britain en¬ 
tered the war against Germany. This 
Congress would have had no voice in a 
declaration of war. That dedsian would 
have been made by the League. It seems 
to me that the two-thirds vote on treaties 
is a safeguard we should preserve. 

Mr. CELLER. No. I am IB emphatic 
disaccord with the gentteman's conclu¬ 
sion. I respect his opinidOi even though 
I disagree with it. B la not proper to 
assume that we would have surrendered 
in this body the right to declare war. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr« Chairman, will 
the gentleman yidd? 

Mr. CELLER. X yieid. 

Mr. GRAHAM. TTie gentleman has 
stated that we have a right by a ma¬ 
jority to dedare war. Does not the gen¬ 
tleman know that in the Constitutional 
Convention on tftie ITCh day of August 
1787, when that iigltkt was given to the 
House of Bepreaentatlves and the Con¬ 
gress assembled^ that the same right, 
adding the Words ^to conclude treaties 
and make peaoe*^ was defeated by unan¬ 
imous vote? 


Mr. CELLER. The point Is that is not 
in the Constitution at the present time. 

Mr. GRAHAM. No. but it was debated 
and ruled out of the Constitution. 

Mr. CELLER. I do recall that no less 
a figure than Benjamin Franklin, as well 
as James Madison, wanted ratification of 
treaties by a Senate majority. Regard¬ 
less of that, the final wisdom of the mem¬ 
bers of the Constitutional Convention 
prevailed and said we could declare war 
by a mere majority vote, not of the en¬ 
tire membership, but a majority vote of 
a quorum present. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. WUl the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. X yield. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Whatever 
has been done by the Senate could not 
withdraw the constitutional power of the 
House to declare war. 

Mr. CELLER. I thank the gentleman 
for his observation. 

I want in some way the more demo¬ 
cratic body of the Congress to partici¬ 
pate in treaty ratification, because, as 
I said the other day, the cure of the ills 
of democracy is more democracy. We 
want more democracy. We want “open 
covenants openly arrived at.*' We get 
“open covenants openly arrived at" to a 
great degree, in my humble opinion, if 
this House, which is nearer to the peo¬ 
ple and more responsive to the needs of 
the people, will participate in the rati¬ 
fying of treaties. 

Sometimes, if we do not bend, we 
break. I feel that this measure will fail 
utterly, if the pending amendment is 
not adopted. I may earn suffleient votes 
for the general proposition—if it pre¬ 
vails—to insure its passage. Therefore 
I shall, although reluctantly, vote for 
the amendment. 

Furthermore, with this amendment 
the general proposal may become more 
palatable to the membership of the other 
body. 

Finally, I am tired of hearing the argu¬ 
ment of the sacredness of the Consti¬ 
tution as a means of preclusion of 
amending that document. We have al¬ 
ready changed It more than a score of 
times to meet changing needs of the 
people. Let us cease making a sacred 
cow of the Constitution. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Chairman. I 
rise in support of the amendment. 

We have debated at extreme length. 
The debate has been most helpful. I 
could hardly hope to add anything that 
will be of value, because everything has 
been said. I am, however, distressed to 
find myself in disagreement on this par¬ 
ticular amendment with my good friend 
on the committee the gentleman from 
Iowa riylr. Owniixl. A few minutes 
ago the gentteman supported, and at¬ 
tempted to have the House adopt, an 
amendment requiring a two-thirds vote 
in the House, as well as in the Senate. 
Now he takes the floor and vigorously 
opposes this amendment, which would 
require only a majority of the Hou.se and 
Senate, on the ground that it had not re¬ 
ceived committee consideration. 

Consistency, thou art a Jewell Neith¬ 
er one of those amendments was con¬ 
sidered in the gentleman’s committee. 
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This amenditient is a compromise, not 
In principle, but as to number of votes 
required. The two-thirds nile In the 
Senate, in the beginning, was a com¬ 
promise. No political philosophy of gov¬ 
ernment was involved or discussed when 
the two-thirds rule was placed in the 
Constitution; it was a mere compromise. 
We must compromise sometimes: we all 
know that. There would not have been 
any Constitution had wise men been un¬ 
willing to give and take, that is, to com¬ 
promise. 

I often think of what Theodore Roose¬ 
velt once said when he was President. 
He stated there were three groups cf 
Members in Congress: First, the reac¬ 
tionaries. or stand-pat group: second, 
the radical group; and third, in between 
the two extremes, the progressive group. 

Theodore Roosevelt spoke these words 
at a time when we were just placing self¬ 
starters on our automobiles. We all re¬ 
member how difficult it used to be to 
crank the starter. He observed that the 
stand-patter reactionary needed self¬ 
starters: that the radicals needed self- 
stoppers; but that in between there was 
a group that started with caution and 
stopped discreetly. This was the pro¬ 
gressive group. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe that a ma¬ 
jority of the American people come with¬ 
in the progressive group. The stand- 
pat, refuse-to-budge attitude in regard 
to keeping the Constitution abreast of 
the times is not in harmony with the 
overwhelming sentiment of our people 
today. I yield to none in my reverence 
for our Constitution, what it has accom¬ 
plished, and what it is intended to ac¬ 
complish. I, therefore, heartily support 
the Schwabe amendment which will re¬ 
quire the approval by a majority of the 
elected members in both the House and 
the Senate before a treaty can bind our 
people. Those who still cling to the no¬ 
tion that the House should have noth¬ 
ing to do with treaties, and that one- 
third plus one of the Senate can defeat 
any treaty, naturally are opposed to a 
majority vote in the House and the Sen¬ 
ate, just the same as they are opposed 
to the House participating in the ratifi¬ 
cation of treaties. The Schwabe amend¬ 
ment should be adopted. 

Mr. GOSSETT. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last two words. 

Mr. Chairman, I defer to no man in my 
devotion to the Constitution. The gen¬ 
tleman from Iowa has Implied that those 
of us who seek this fundamental change 
are not devoted to the wisdom and the 
work of the founding fathers. The men 
who wrote the Constitution were not 
omniscient. In deference to the distin¬ 
guished gentleman from Pennsylvania, 
who yesterday spoke, I want to say to 
you that there was no political philos¬ 
ophy back of this two-thirds rule. It 
was written into the Constitution merely 
as a matter of political expediency as a 
obihpromlse and to get the Constitution 
on foot. The two-thirds rule has never 
worked In practice and has been detri¬ 
mental lb tto best interests of this coun¬ 
try from the day it was written, it has 
been fSi: a ball and chain about each 
ankle. It is a constitutional strait jacket 
from which there is no escape. H this 
country is going to participate effectively 


in international affairs, we must rid our¬ 
selves of this impediment. The found¬ 
ing fathers if they were new to assemble, 
in my hiunble judgment, would vote 
unanimously to revoke and to repeal the 
two-thirds rule. 

Last year the Chief Executive of the 
country made 74 executive agreements. 
Not a treaty was made. Either this coun¬ 
try is going to act by treaty or it is going 
to act through executive agreements. 
The Congress of the United States, rep¬ 
resenting the people of America, ought to 
be the agency of our Government which 
determines our foreign policy. There is 
nothing worse than war except chains of 
slavery. We have tried everything under 
the sun except world collaboration and 
we are now impotent in our efforts to try 
world collaboration unless we change this 
two-thirds rule. 

I am going along on this amendment 
simply as a matter of compromise, be¬ 
cause to my mind we must rid ourselves 
of two-thirds rule. 

I hope I will be forgiven for being a 
little sentimental, but in conclusion let 
me say I am thinking of a poem written 
by Alfred Noyes at the end of the last 
war. I think it Is entirely appropriate 
today, and I want to say to you in all 
sincerity that if this move which we now 
seek to initiate were not entirely suc¬ 
cessful and if I thought I had not done 
my full part in its behalf I would not 
sleep very easy. This poem is entitled 
“The Pact”: 

THE PACT 

(By Alfred Noyes) 

They have no pact to sign—our peaceful dead. 

Pacts are for trembling hande and heads 
grown gray. 

Ten million graves record what youth has 
said. 

And cannot now unsay. 

They have no pact to sign—our quiet dead 

Whose eyes In that eternal peace are 
drowned. 

Age doubts and wakes, and asks if night be 
fled; 

But youth sleeps sound. 

They have no pact to sign—our faithful dead. 

Theirs is a deeper pledge, unseen, unheard. 
Sealed in the dark, unwritten, sealed with 
red; 

And they will keep their word. 

They have xm pact to sign—our happy dead. 

But If, O Ood, if we should sign In vain, 
With dreadful eyes, out of each narrow bed. 

Our dead will rise again. 

Mr. Chairman, let us now strike these 
shackles which Impede our action in 
foreign affairs in order that America 
may move forward in the fulfillment of 
her ma nifest destiny. 

Mr. HEED of New York. Mr. Chair¬ 
man, I move to strike out the last three 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, when I came to this 
body a good many years ago 1 took an 
oath to support and defend the Constitu¬ 
tion. I have taken that oath a great 
many times and i know of no instance 
where 1 have failed to live up to the 
obligation. 

The Constitution has been our charter 
of liberty for more than 150 years and 
we have developed under it the greatest, 
the strongest, the most idealistic Nation 
in the world. 1 agree with the genUeman 
from Texas that we have a big question 
before us. 


I am not going into the details of these 
various amendments, nor into the propo¬ 
sition to abrogate the two-thirds rule. 
What I want to take up with the House I 
believe has not been touched on. 

Treaties are negotiated in secret. The 
House of Representatives has nothing to 
do with the negotiation, neither does the 
Senate. Those are conducted by the 
Executive. There is one thing we have 
lost sight of in discussing this matter and 
that is the psychological factor that en¬ 
ters into modlfsdng or an attempt to 
modify the Constitution in this way. 
That is, through the process of making 
treaties. You must remember that we 
are living, just as the gentleman who last 
spoke said, in a great period of emotion¬ 
alism. In the next few years we will live 
in a still greater time of emotionalism. 
New Instruments to produce emotional¬ 
ism have come into operation. The 
psychological factor is simply that a legis¬ 
lative body is no different from any other 
crowd. We talk about deliberation. Why, 
with these galleries filled as they are 
sometimes, when great pressure groups 
have been at work and every Member 
finds himself in his seat in this House, I 
have seen the House become a mob. What 
does that mean? It means when an ag¬ 
gregation of people under the Influence 
of propaganda surrenders to emotional¬ 
ism the mentality of the crowd drops 
to the lowest common denominator and 
people act purely upon their emotions 
because reason has been dethroned. 
Think of the propaganda machinery we 
have now, and it will become stronger as 
years go on—the radio, the movies, the 
telephone and the press. Why, in one 
night, two-thirds of the population of 
the United States can be blanketed with 
propaganda and immediately that emo¬ 
tionalism flows in here and becomes con¬ 
tagious. People are swept off their feet. 

The best reason for the two-thirds rule 
is to protect the people from themselves 
and our Constitution is the only docu¬ 
ment that has ever been framed by a 
sovereign people as their sovereign will to 
protect themselves against themselves. 
Now it is proposed to destroy all that and 
take away the protection of the people 
against their own emotions and provide 
an intrument by which they can dethrone 
their reason. It simply does not make 
sense. 

Go back to the French Revolution and 
see what happened. I hope you will 
read it. Some of the ablest men—and 
they were able in that convention—voted 
to have their dearest friends guUlotined 
and then went home to their families 
and wept, and some even committed 
suicide, because th4y had done some¬ 
thing that they never intended to do, 
under the psychological impulse of the 
moment. If there was ever a time when 
we should not abolish the two-thirds rule 
that time is now. People are not settled 
In their thinking; why not wait until 
we see what is going to develop in this 
Nation, why do it now? This is not the 
time, with the whole world unsettled 
mentally and, we might say, morally and 
spiritually. You are treading on dan¬ 
gerous ground. No. we cannot afford to 
put it into the hands of a distraught 
people to destroy or weaken the Consti¬ 
tution of the United States. 
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The Inttmments of radical propa- 
fiaadaeuw Am iB poMesekm of those wh^ 
would «se tlMBi to destooy free toatltu* 
tlons by the method here proposed. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. Chairman, the 
amendment to the Constitution which is 
proposed by the pending resolution will. 
If adopted, be productive of various ben¬ 
eficial results. Among other things, it 
VTill promote the welfare of democracy 
by bringing the ratification of treaties a 
step nearer to the peojde than it has ever 
been. It will invigorate that democratic 
fundamental known as majority rule, 
and expand democracy’s horizon by 
transferring the power of life and death 
over treaties from a minority of the Sen¬ 
ate to a majority of both the Senate and 
the House. It will greatly augment the 
contribution of the legislative branch of 
the Government to the important busi¬ 
ness of making treaties. 

In certain circumstances It will pro¬ 
vide the minority party protection which 
It has never enjoyed. For example, it 
frequently happens that the Presidency 
and the Senate are controlled by one of 
the two great pt^ical parties while the 
House is controlled by the other. In such 
case, under the operation of the amend¬ 
ment, abuse of power by the majority 
party would be Impossible. 

The amendment, if made, will en¬ 
hance the self-respect, reputation, and 
Influence of the House by making it a 
correlative body with the Senate instead 
of a nobody in the matter of ratifying 
treaties. 

It will forever protect the American 
people against their present peril of be¬ 
ing deprived of the benefits of meritori¬ 
ous treaties by 33 willful men. 

Notwithstanding the high plane of 
courtesy and dignity upon which the dis¬ 
cussion of the resolution has been con¬ 
ducted. some of those opposed to it have 
raised the tides of fallacious argumen¬ 
tation and groundless fear to unusual 
heights. Practically every fallacy con¬ 
demned by Sydney Smith in his version 
of Jeremy Bentham’s essay on Falla¬ 
cies of Anti-Reformers is shown by the 
Ricord to have been utilized by those who 
proclaim that the resolution shall not 
pass. 

The opposition in voicing its fears has 
taxed the powers of description to the 
limit and entirely exhausted the re¬ 
sources of controversial skill. One of 
those who has no faith in the fact that 
the Constitution was made for man*and 
not man for the Constitution, fears that 
to amend this justly venerated instru¬ 
ment would be to violate the scriptural 
Injunction against the removal of ancient 
landmarks. 

Another fears that to dot a constitu¬ 
tional or cross a constitutional **V* 
would be to manifest ingratitude to the 
authors of the world’s greatest charter 
t>f democracy. 

indeed, the Record is not wanting in 
Intimations that some believe that even 
an attempt to improve the Constitu¬ 
tion would be a sin against the found¬ 
ing fathers as unpardonable on earth as 
the sin against the Holy Ghost is un- 
fmrgivable in Heaven. ^ ^ 

Others fear that the adoption of the 
amendment would result in an increase 


of the power of the President and a cor- 
respon^Ung decrease of Uie power of the 
legislative braa^ of ^e Government. 

Fortunately there are adequate anti¬ 
dotes for all these fears. The makers of 
the Constitution themselves attested 
their belief that amendments to their 
masterpiece would become necessary. 
Consequently they most , explicitly speci¬ 
fied how amendments should be made. 
Those who read as they run should be 
able to perceive that the operation of the 
amendment would vest in the legislative 
department an additional check upon 
the Chief Executive, and diminish in¬ 
stead of increase his power. Under ex¬ 
isting law. 64 Senate votes—when all the 
Members of that body are present and 
participate in the proceeding—are re¬ 
quired to ratify a treaty. Under the 
amendment, 49 votes in the Senate and 
213 votes in the House—267 in all, if 
full membership participated in the pro¬ 
ceeding—would be required to ratify a 
treaty. Thus the present requirement 
for congressional votes for ratification 
would be increased by more than 317 per¬ 
cent. 

Anyone who can delude himself into 
believing that this transformation would 
increase the power of the executive at 
the expense of the Congress should ex¬ 
perience no difficulty in changing the 
spots on a leopard or in riding a camel 
through the eye of a needle. 

But the combined, stated, or Indicated 
apprehensions of those who oppose the 
resolution impel the deduction that sev¬ 
eral of this body consider the Members 
of the House incompetent to share with 
the Members of the Senate the duties 
and responsibilities of ratifying treaties. 
Let me as vigorously as parliamentary 
propriety will permit repel this slander¬ 
ous belief. My respect for the Senate is 
unlimited. My efiection for the most of 
its Members is unsurpassed. But my 16 
years’ expeilence in that body and my 
more than 8 years’ experience here con¬ 
vince me that the average Member of the 
Senate is not superior in ability, patriot¬ 
ism, or devotion to duty to the average 
Member of the House. 

Ansrone here who certifies by voice or 
vote that he considers himself or his 
colleagues too dumb to participate in the 
making of a treaty should add to his 
certification the words of the famous 
constable Dogberry, ’’Oh, that he (the 
sexton) were here to write me down an 
ass.” 

Let me, illustratively as well as argu¬ 
mentatively, demonstrate my faith in the 
outstanding ability of the Members of 
what is frequently, but erroneously, 
called the lower Bouse of Congress. 
Let me, for the purpose of a comparison, 
designate 12 Members of this body, 6 Re¬ 
publicans and 6 Democrats, as follows: 
The gentleman from Massachusetts, the 
able minority leader £Mr. Martin] ; the 
gentleman from New York [Bfr. Wads¬ 
worth]; the gentleman from Michigan 
[Mr. MxcBXNiRl; the gentleman from 
Wisconsin CMr. KtXFXl; the lady from 
Connecticut [Mrs. Lncxl and the lady 
from Massachusetts tMrs. HooxRg]; the 
gentleman from Texas, the eminent 
Speller of the Rouse [B€r. Ratburn]; 
the gentleman frofii Massachusetts, the 


accomplished leader of the majority 
' [Mr. McCkNncACK]; the gentleman from 
North Carolina, the chairman of the 
Committee on Ways and Means [Mr. 
Douohton]; the gentleman from Ohio, 
who, like the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. DoughtonI, has been here 
since the days of the Immortal Woodrow 
Wilson CMr. Grosser]; the lady from 
New Jersey, the dean of our feminine 
Members [Mrs. Norton!; the lady from 
Illinois [Mrs. Douglas]. And let me 
hasten to add that any other Democratic 
lady of the House could, with equal pro¬ 
priety, be chosen for the purpose of this 
illustration. 

Now let me most respectfully chal¬ 
lenge all and singular who believe that 
the Members of the House are inferior 
in any praiseworthy particular to the 
Members of the Senate to designate, in 
my time, 12 Senators whom they con¬ 
sider superior to the 12 whose names 
have been called. The unbroken silence 
proves that those who have intimated 
the incapacity of House Members to 
advise and consent to the ratification of 
treaties are unable to indicate 12 Sena¬ 
tors whom they consider more richly 
endowed with the priceless gift of states¬ 
manship than are the 12 Members of the 
House whom we selected. 

Ladies and gentlemen, let us lay aside 
our foolish fear of reform. Let us think 
and act responsively to the Imperative 
demands of experience in the broad day¬ 
light of the twentieth century instead of 
in the dim twilight of 150 years ago. 
Let us adopt the resolution by an over¬ 
whelming vote and thus remove an in¬ 
tolerable obstruction from tlie path of 
progress, render a great service to the 
United States and the world, and dem¬ 
onstrate that wc— 

• * • have no dread of what 

Is called for by the instinct of mankind; 

Nor think • • • Ood’s world will fall 

apart 

Because we tear a parchment more or less. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
two words. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con¬ 
sent to proceed for 3 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ken¬ 
tucky? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Chairman, I have listened with interest 
to my very able and distinguished friend, 
the gentleman from West Virginia. He 
is always able and interesting. I believe 
he -was here when I first came to the 
House of Representatives and he went 
to the Senate. I believe he was in the 
Senate when I went to that body and 1 
served with him there. He has made a 
very skillful, able, and artful argument 
here, which he always can do, and which 
we always enjoy. I cannot agree with 
him on this question. I think he is 
wrong. 

I listened with great interest to my 
distinguished friend the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Gossett], who speaks with 
ability and eloquence on any subject. I 
wish to call special attention to ohe 
thing he said which intrigued me very 
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much, and I have heard othef Democrats 
say it in this debate. He said the Pres¬ 
ident, meaning former President Roose¬ 
velt, in the last year has entered into 
some seventy-odd agreements with for¬ 
eign nations and did not submit a single 
one to the Senate to be ratified by that 
body; and the logical conclusion is we 
must amend the Constitution and take 
away this two-thirds majority to keep 
the President from working around the 
Constitution. What an indictment of 
the former President of the United 
States. If one President of the United 
States can work around the Constitution 
in order to make treaties, what is to keep 
a subsequent President from doing like¬ 
wise when he wants to enter into an 
agreement with foreign countries and he 
finds the majority of the House and 
Senate, opposed to his purpose? He can 
still work around it, can he not? Why, 
of course he can. That argument does 
not appeal to me at all. I want to be¬ 
lieve that the Chief Executive of this 
great Republic is keeping his solemn oath 
and obeying the Constitution, not avoid¬ 
ing the Constitution. If we have to 
amend our Constitution to force the 
President to obey it, we may be amend¬ 
ing the Constitution every 2 or 3 years. 

Very frequently the majority of the 
House is of one political party and the 
SDnate of another. And frequently the 
majority of the House and Senate are of 
one political party and the President is 
of another. In either of these contin¬ 
gencies the President might not be able 
to obtain even a majority of either the 
House or the Senate. In such event 
would my friend from Texas advocate 
the President ignoring the House and 
Senate and do as his remarks indicate—* 
work around the Constitution? Each 
and every Member of the House and Sen¬ 
ate should follow the Constitution, and 
should urge in no uncertain^erms that’ 
the President of the United States do 
likewise. 

I cannot see how my able friends, the 
gentleman from West Virginia IMr. 
Neely] and the gentleman from Texas 
TMr. Kilday] can get worked uo about 
this two-thirds proposition. You are 
starting at the wrong place. You are 
talking about something that is to be 
done, after what? After the provision in 
the Constitution requiring a two-thirds 
vote of the Senate to ratify treaties is re¬ 
pealed to submit this proposed amend¬ 
ment which requires two-thirds major¬ 
ity of House and Senate, and then it re¬ 
quires 36 of the 48 States to make it a 
part of the Constitution. Then, when 
you do that it is like a treaty, and it-^ 
becomes a part of the supreme law of the 
land. You go through all that. Do you 
not have faith in this House, to let a ma¬ 
jority submit it? Do you not have faith 
in a majority of the States and let them 
ratify it by a majority, instead of three- 
fourths? No. You have not. You in¬ 
sist upon a two-thirds majority in the 
House and Senate to submit it. Thirty- 
six of the 48 States must ratify it. Now 
after that is done you have no faith in the 
two-thirds majority of House and Senate; 
you have no faith in a majority of the 48 
States; xu>w you come and propose what? 
That a majority of the House and Senate 


should ratify a treaty by a majority and 
put it up alongside the Constitution of 
the United States, as a part of the su¬ 
preme law of the land. 

It does not make sense to me. Why do 
not the proponents of this proposed 
amendment Insist that the Constitution 
be amended so that an amendment to 
the Constitution may be proposed to the 
States for ratification by a majority of 
House and Senate, and that proposed 
amendments be initiated by a majority 
of the States instead of two-thirds of the 
States, and that a simple majority of 
the States may ratify the proposed 
amendments instead of three-fourths of 
the States; and why not provide that 
the veto of the President can be over¬ 
turned by a majority of the House and 
Senate Instead of two-thirds as is now 
provided in the Constitution? That 
would give some ssmimetry and some rea¬ 
son to the proposal before us. 

Oh. I know you say our founding fa¬ 
thers had some question about the Mis¬ 
sissippi River and about the fishing rights 
on the Atlantic coast and put a two- 
thirds provision as to ratifying treaties 
in the Constitution. I wish to repeat 
what I said the other day—that today 
you have a hundred valid reasons press¬ 
ing upon you. They did not have the 
question of foreign immigration, annexa¬ 
tion of Islands, defense bases in the At¬ 
lantic and Pacific Oceans, or air routes. 
They did not have the question of tariffs, 
wages, hours, or working conditions, 
world peace, and i>olice force. They did 
not have the question of economic stab¬ 
ilization of industry and currencies of 
many nations, and hundreds of impor¬ 
tant questions affecting our social and 
economic life which will be involved in 
new treaties. When those questions 
come, some parts of this country want 
to open wide the gates and let down the 
bars and let millions of aliens come in. 
Other parts of our country do not want 
that, but perhaps some of those coming 
from States which have congested popu¬ 
lation centers of the country will have 
the power to vote in the House to put 
through their propositions. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Kentucky has expired. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for 2 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, ROBSION of Kentucky. So it is 
with many other problems that will come 
up. I do not look with much favor upon 
any treaty we might enter Into with for¬ 
eign countries that could not receive a 
two-thirds majority of the American 
people and the chosen representatives of 
the people. 

1 have heard so much said about the 
defeat of the Covenant of the League of 
Nations. Some said that Mr. Lodge de¬ 
feated it. Others said that the reserva¬ 
tions defeated it. That is not the record 
at all. There were four votes in the Sen¬ 
ate on that question. The first two of 
the votes on the League covenant with 
the reservations did not get a majority. 


much less two-thirds. Then Senator 
Uhderwood, the very able Senator from 
Alabama, the Democratic leader in the 
Senate, offered a motion to ratify the 
covenant of the League of Nations with¬ 
out any reservations. That motion did 
not even get a majority. You cannot lay 
its defeat to the two-thirds requirement 
in the Senate, for it did not even 
get a majority. Then in the next year 
Senator Lodge moved to ratify the Cove¬ 
nant of the League of Nations with reser¬ 
vations, and it got 49 votes; it got one 
majority of the Senate; and it was the 
only proposal in that body that did get 
a majority. The motion proposing to 
ratify the League without reservations 
did not get as many votes as the motion 
to ratify with reservations. President 
Wilson wanted it ratified without any 
protecting amendments. I could not 
get that and he then asked Democrats 
In the Senate to do it. Do the pro¬ 
ponents of this amendment want the 
President to be able to force a treaty 
through the Senate with the old pro¬ 
tecting clauses? If we must accept the 
treaties as they are submitted, then why 
should the House and Senate be called 
upon for perfunctory action. 

In my speech under general debate the 
other day, I pointed out that one strong 
objection that I had to this proposed 
amendment was that it greatly increased 
the already tremendous powers of the 
President and by the same token took 
away that much power from Congress. 

With the powers that the Chief Exec¬ 
utive has built up it is quite possible 
that they could force through a treaty 
by a majority vote regardless of the 
objections of the American people. We 
have seen the power of the Chief Ex¬ 
ecutive manifested in many ways in re¬ 
cent years. But it is insisted that 
Congress has the power to revoke or 
modify most of the treaties that we might 
enter into. That would apply to a treaty 
such as would follow this great World 
War. To do this, a bill or resolution 
would have to be introduced and pass 
both Houses. It would then go to the 
President. The President might veto the 
bill or resolution. In order to override 
his veto It would require a two-thirds 
majority of House and Senate. In other 
words, under this proposal you could put 
a bad treaty off on the American people 
by a majority of the House and Senate; 
but in order to get rid of a bad treaty 
you would have to have a two-thirds 
majority. 

My other objection to this proposal 
was that we are spending days in its 
consideration when as a matter of fact 
even though we pass It the Senate will 
not do so. The gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Celler], one of the propo¬ 
nents of the legislation, the other day 
In debate stated that he had consulted 
Senators and he was convinced the Sen¬ 
ate would not pass this resolution and 
likely would not at any time in the 
future pass a similar resolution, but if 
any amendment of this character waa 
submitted to the States for ratification, 
it would have to be initiated as provided 
in the Constitution by the legislatures 
of two-thirds of the States; in other 
words, by 32 of the 48 States; and al- 
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though the propagandists of the admin-* 
litration have led the American people 
to believe that this must go through the 
jaCouse in order that the treaty follow¬ 
ing this war may be ratified by a simple 
mejorlty of the House and Senate, there 
is not a chance of 1 in 100,000 for that 
to hamoen. It is just another one of 
those things by which the American peo¬ 
ple have been deceived and misled. 

Germany and Italy have been whipped. 
They are both prostrate. They are ab¬ 
solutely under the control of the Allied 
armies. The two great objectives we 
now have are to defeat Japan, and to set 
up machinery that will insure a just and 
lasting peace, and whatever is set up. 
it will be ratified as treaties are now 
ratified under the (Constitution of the 
United States. Let us devote all our 
energies to bringing this war to a speedy 
conclusion and to contributing what we 
can to a just and lasting peace. 

Mr.KOPPLBMANN. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, my experience in legis¬ 
lation has taught me that in order to 
procure needed legislation, very often a 
compromise was essential to gain the ob¬ 
jective. I do not, however, stand here 
for compromise that does not compro¬ 
mise. 1 do not pretend to understand 
the Constitution as well as some of those 
who have already spoken, but I do be¬ 
lieve that the people that I represent, 1 
believe the people you represent, desire, 
demand, and expect from this House a 
measure of relief from present constitu¬ 
tional conditions with relation to agree¬ 
ments to the treaties that must have ap¬ 
proval by the other House. I rise. Mr. 
Chairman, to call the attention of this 
House to a few figures, that call for our 
serious and thoughtful consideration. 

Suppose the Schwabe amendment to 
the resolution were adopted and only a 
quorum were present in this House—^219 
Members—then 110 votes could defeat 
any treaty. Because all other Members, 
whether not voting or absent, would in 
effect be voting against. The combined 
vote of those in opposition and those not 
voting would not require as many votes 
to defeat a treaty as the Constitution 
calls for now. On the other hand, if all 
of the Members were present, under a 
two-thirds rule as at present provided for 
In the Constitution—providing this 
House were permitted to vote on trea¬ 
ties—It would require 134 votes to defeat 
it. In other words, this is not a com¬ 
promise^ this is a tightening up on the 
two-thirds rule, making it even worse 
than the condition now prevailing in the 
o^er body, under the Constitution. 

Let us t^e the situation in the other 
body. If a quorum were present—49 
Members—a mere 25 could defeat it. At 
the present time it takes 83 plus 1, 84, 
to defeat, therefore a lesser number with 
mily a quorum present could defeat a 
treaty. 

I know some of you will say that such 
a condition may not prevail when a vote 
is taken, but in reply may I say that the 
ecmdltton can prei^ and has often hap¬ 
pened in the past We are not, therefore, 
passing on a compromise, Mr. Chairman. 
The gentleman from Texas, who has my 


affection and whom X respect highly for 
his great ability, must take Into consid¬ 
eration when he agrees to the Schwabe 
amendment that it is not really a com¬ 
promise on the resolution, but that we 
are in reality doing something that 
makes the situation worse than now pre¬ 
vails. Because of that I cannot support 
the pending amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Connecticut has expired. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Chair¬ 
man, I rise in support of the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to again com¬ 
mend the members of this Committee for 
the high plane on which they have held 
this discussion. I know, insofar as I am 
concerned, I am trying to render what 
I believe to be a necessary service to my 
country at a time of my coimtry's need, 
and I concede the same motive and same 
purpose to all those with whom I am not 
able to agree. 

As has been stated with regard to the 
amendment now pending, the amend¬ 
ment is a matter of compromise. Except 
for a relatively few people in this Cham¬ 
ber, not many, I believe, they are dis¬ 
satisfied with the way the business of the 
whole world is being conducted. It 
seems to me every student pf the trend of 
these times must know that some form 
of authoritative government is now try¬ 
ing to enter that realm that lies between 
the governments of the world, the breed¬ 
ing ground of most of the world wars. 
If that is true, we will either lend that 
element of human cooperation which 
nature requires of men in order to effec¬ 
tuate its purpose, render that coopera¬ 
tion willingly and effectively, or we will 
be driven by the lash to do it. Some day 
people will recognize that arrangement 
as a practical work-a-day fact. We will 
then quit chasing around after these 
theory-hatching world strutters and seek 
in the study of nature to discover the 
safe guide for human policies. 

We have heard much in this discus¬ 
sion about not disturbing ancient land¬ 
marks. We have had some ancient land¬ 
marks removed all right, and that is why 
we have got to do something about it. 
Those landmarks marked the borderlines 
of governmental sovereignty, great seas 
Intervened between this country and 
every other important government of the 
world when our Constitution was written. 
It required weeks and months to travel 
from our national boundary to the na¬ 
tional boundary of those nations. Time 
and distance have been eliminated. 
These then far-away nations are in point 
of time and distance problems and dan¬ 
gers in our own neighborhood now. This 
provision of the Constitution which we 
propose to amend originated when we 
were not only a new, weak country, a far¬ 
away country, unestablished as a Nation, 
but we were then between England on 
the one side and Trance on the other and 
in great terror and in great danger in¬ 
sofar as our own existence was con¬ 
cerned. nranqe was trying to involve us 
and England was tryi^ to involve us, 
and the whole elrcumstances of the 
world were impart]^ us. Under that 
Wtuation, far distant from all the other 


nations of the world, we agreed to that 
which in our new relationship is a hurt¬ 
ful handicap on the treaty-making power 
of the Government. 

As 1 said a moment ago, I am trying 
to be useful to my country and I know 
you all are. This is a serious time. One 
of the great crises, perhaps the greatest, 
in the international governments of the 
world is pending this minute. 

I agree with the observation made a 
little while ago that the President has 
too much power under the two-thirds 
requirement for passing a bill over his 
veto. It is a perfectly ridiculous power. 
That two-thirds business has no place, 
speaking generally, in the governmental 
machinery of a free democracy. It did 
have a place in the beginning. 

You who are familiar with the pro-^ 
cesses by which we developed ourselves 
into a Nation know that back in the very 
early times, in the seventeenth century, 
Massachusetts and some of the other 
communities got together and formed a 
firm friendship. They represented in¬ 
dependent sovereignties in their relation¬ 
ship to each other confederated in a 
common cause. Toward the end of the 
struggle for independence these confed¬ 
erates adopted articles of confederation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has expired. 

Mr. MCCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle¬ 
man be permitted to proceed for 5 addi¬ 
tional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Chair¬ 
man, I appreciate the careful attention 
of the Members of the House because 
these are things, regardless of who 
speaks them, which we must consider in 
making our determination. 

When those States had been drawn 
together by association in the French 
and Indian War and with the press of 
the problems and dangers casting their 
shadows across the country as we were 
approaching the Revolution, they gath¬ 
er^ by their delegates in the Continental 
Congress. They were Independent 
States, associated in a common enter¬ 
prise. They required a unanimous vote 
to even attempt to bind any of them be¬ 
cause they were only confederates. 
When they had fought the battles of 
the Revolution and had been united by 
the struggles of the Revolution, and faced 
the dangers to which I have referred, 
they formed a more perfect Union. They 
adopted the Federal Constitution. But 
even then, after that adoption, the States 
were first in the patriotic love of the citi¬ 
zens of the respective States. We were 
not a nation. We clearly were not a 
nation until after the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War, Constitutions and written 
documents do not create nations. They 
grow together under natural laws that 
God Almighty has provided for the de- 
velcqjment of governments of peoples. 
Men cannot make nations. Dociunents 
do not bind them. When we formed the 
Constitution, we left two foreign sub¬ 
stances lying side hy side-Hilavery, that 
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terrible Institution; and the protective 
tariff, lying between the two great sec¬ 
tions, North and South. While the bark 
grew up around parts of the tree, there 
remained an inherent weakness, because 
the fibers of union could not penetrate 
this foreign substance. In 1861 we 
broke at this point of weakness. The 
States of the two great sections were 
united but we were not united in the 
middle. We were not a nation. We 
could not be. We had not grown to¬ 
gether in the middle. We were a nation 
when the Spanish-American War ended. 
The Confederate flag, except upon rare 
special occasions, had pretty nearly dis¬ 
appeared from my section of the country. 
We were one people, united by natural 
processes by doing things together, mak¬ 
ing history together, growing together at 
the point of physical and governmental 
contact. Now. we have gone through 
the first great war. making common 
cause with other nations. Like a tired 
human body after great physical exer¬ 
tion. we had the urge to sit down. We 
laid down. We went to sleep. The 
opening guns of another great war 
aroused us from our dreams of isolation 
and security. Other nations had the 
same rude awakening. 

Men and women of this body, are you 
going to stop here and not try to do some¬ 
thing to effectively establish some better 
method to restrain the wicked, some bet¬ 
ter method for the settlement of disputes 
among nations than wars afford? If so. 
are we going to leave our own hands tied 
by a minority of one-third plus one of 
only one House of the Congress to which 
we give the power to thwart the will of 
a nation facing Its duty and its dangers? 

Mr. HOmVIAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Does not the gentle¬ 
man think it would be a good plan for 
these nations who are clamoring for our 
help to adopt the same system of govern¬ 
ment which has served us so well and try 
it themselves? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I am glad 
the gentleman asked that question. No. 
I do not think so. I do not believe that 
many of those countries could operate 
under our system of government. We 
have been nearly 2,000 years within his¬ 
torical times developing that capacity. 
1 think they probably have the system of 
government best suited to themselves. 
And if we stop trying to make other peo¬ 
ple accept our system of government, and 
would resist their attempts to make us 
accept their system of government, and 
try to equip ourselves to exercise the 
united judgment and will and power of 
this country to become the leader of the 
nations of the world In trying to estab¬ 
lish a better method than war afforded* 
and not tying our hands by this absurd 
provision, useful and adapted no doubt 
to the needs of our ancestors, we would be 
moving in the proper direction, in the 
direction of our duty and destiny. May 
I say to my friends when confronting this 
situatlott, you ought not to have been 
trying to put upon this country an ad¬ 
ditional handicap permitting one-third 
of tlie House of Representatives In addi¬ 


tion to that of the Senate to defeat a 
treaty. That very spirit unfortunately is 
guiding too many of you people who are 
capable of clear thinking, if you would 
but try. Gentlemen, I appeal to you in 
behalf of your country, do not fall under 
the influence of that little group on the 
Rapublican side trying tb tie the hands 
of this country in an hour such as this 
and preventing it from exercising its 
power in the world to provide a better 
method for preserving order and security 
and settling the disputes of nations than 
is afforded by such wars as we are now 
engaged in. 

Mr. Chairman. I am in favor of the 
pending amendment and hope that it is 
adopted and that this resolution as 
amended will be adopted. 

lAr. ADAMS. Mr. Chairman. I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I agree with the many 
able gentlemen who have said on the 
floor of this House that this is an impor¬ 
tant question. As a new Member of 
this Congress I am impressed myself 
with the fact that this may be the most 
important question upon which I 'am 
privileged to vote in this, the Seventy- 
ninth Congress. 

I am for the principle of the concur¬ 
rence of the-House in the ratification 
of treaties, but I am emphatically for the 
amendment that has been offered by the 
able gentleman from Missouri. (Mr. 
ScHWABE of Missouri proposed treaty 
passage shall be by a mejority vote of 
the Members of each House of Congress.) 
Personally, I am not impressed with the 
argument that the secrecy nor the com¬ 
plexity involved in the negotiation of 
treaties properly lodges their considera¬ 
tion in the other House. It seems to 
me that in representative government, 
in our kind of constitutional govern¬ 
ment, treaties are the people’s business. 
In the days that are ahead of us, when 
the interdependency of nations is of in¬ 
creased importance, treaties, or con¬ 
tracts between nations—for that is what 
they really are—should properly come 
before this House for consideration. 

It has been well said that we should 
never underestimate the intelligence of 
the American people. It may be just as 
well said, I think, that general knowledge 
of the policy of this Government, not 
only over its own domain but over its 
relationships with other nations of the 
world, properly belongs with the people. 
Knowledge of those policies Will generally 
contribute to their support in the meas¬ 
ure the people know and understand 
their nature. In what body can the con¬ 
sideration of treaties be ^aken more 
properly than right here In this House, 
the body of the people’s representatives? 

I see advantages in the gentleman’s 
amendment. Those advantages apply 
not only to the consideration of treaties 
here, but, as has been pointed out. In 
the Senate as well. Afflnnative action 
on a treaty may now be taken in the 
Senate, theoretically at least, by a vote 
of 33 members, two-thirds of a quorum. 
Under House Joint Resolution* 60 such 
action may be taken by no more 
25 Members, a majority of a quorum. 
However, under the amendment pro¬ 


posed by the able gentleman from Mis¬ 
souri, it would require a vote of 49 Sen¬ 
ators to take positive or , affirmative 
action with respect to a treaty under 
consideration in that body. 

It may be argued that this makes 
more difficult the adoption or ratifica¬ 
tion of a treaty. However, an inspection 
of the record discloses that treaties have 
almost invai*iably been adopted, when 
they have been adopted, with an affirma¬ 
tive vote of much more than a majority 
of Senators. 

On the negative side it has been 
pointed out that in the Senate a vote of 
17 Members could conceivably block fa¬ 
vorable consideration, and no more than 
33 Members voting negatively are needed 
in any event. Under House Joint Reso¬ 
lution 60,26 Members may prevent favor¬ 
able action, whereas under the gentle¬ 
man’s amendment it would take 49. 

I want to refer at this point to the 
votes that have been made on treaties 
which have been rejected by the Senate 
by operation of the two-thirds rule and 
to point out that under the gentleman’s 
amendment the majority of those treaties 
which have been rejected, and which had 
more votes for them than against them, 
would not have been adopted. 

The treaty on commerce between 
Pinissia and other German states was re¬ 
jected on June 16, 1844. There were in 
the Senate at that time 52 Members— 
26 voted for the treaty, 18 Members voted 
against. Under House Joint Resolution 
60 that treaty would have been adopted. 
Under the gentleman’s amendment the 
treaty would have been rejected, in part 
because there were 8 Members of the 
Senate who were either ill or absent or 
who did not vote on the question. 

When the claims treaty with Spain 
was rejected June 27, 1860, there were 
then 66 Members in the Senate. At that 
time 26 Members voted for it. 17 voted 
against it. The treaty was rejected. It 
would have been adopted under House 
Joint Resolution 60. but it would have 
been rejected under the gentleman’s 
amendment. Twenty-three Senators 
did not vote. 

'The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New Hampshire has ex¬ 
pired. 

Mr. SCHWABE of Missouri. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from New Hampshire 
may proceed for 5 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ADAMS. When the reciprocity 
treaty with Hawaii was rejected June 6, 
1870, there were then 74 Members of the 
Senate—20 Members voted for the 
treaty, 19 against; 35 Members did not 
vote. The treaty was not adopted. It 
would have been adopted under House 
Joint Resolution 60, but it would have 
been rejected under the gentleman’s 
amendment. 

I Include at this point, under leave 
granted me in the House, a complete list 
of treaties rejected in the Senate by 
operation of the two-Uxlrds rule, showing 
the vote for and against each treaty: 
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frMties defeated in the Senate hy reaeon of the oonetitutUmal requirement of tvo^thirde 
of the Memhere present ooneurring, hut having more than a majority of the total 
votes oast in favor thereof 


Rejected 

Total 

number 

memberi 

Vote 

Not 

Country 

Subject 

For 

Against 

Voting 

Juno 15, 1844.. 

52 

26 

18 

8 

Frussia and other Oer* 

Commerce. 

JnnA 27, IMO_ 

66 

26 

J7 

23 

man states. 

Claims. 

June 1,1S70.... 

74 

20 

19 

35 

Hawaii ,_ _ 

Reciprocity. 

Claims. 

Jnn. 8,1888*. 

76 

S3 

20 

23 

Mexico _ 

M»y 5,1897. 

90 

43 

26 

21 

OmAf. DritAln_ 

Arbitration. 

Mar. 10 lQ2IL-„ ^ _ _ 

00 

49 

36 

12 

MultilaterAl_ 

Versailles Treaty. 

A lulty and Com* 
meree. 

Great LakcR*St. 

Jan. 18, 1027. 

06 

£0 

84 

12 

Turkey. __ 

Mar. 14.1034_ 

96 

46 

42 

6 

Canada_ 

Jan. 29. 1635. 

C6 

52 

86 

8 

_ 

Lawrence Deep 
Waterway. 
Adhesion to the 





World Court. 


I This treaty was resubmitted to the Senate In 1880, and on April 20 again rejected: 32 to 26. 

Pources; U S. Department of State: List of treaties submittetl to the Senate, 1789-1034; treaties snbroitted to the 
Senate, 193.5-80; treaties submitted to the Eenate. 1940; treaties submitted to the Senate, 1041: ircKtles finiimitted to 
tho Senate, 1942. Flemlnp, Denna F.: The Treaty Veto of the American Sencte. Haynes, Ocorye U.; I'hc Senato 
of the United States, vol. 11. Holt. W. Stull: Treaties defeated by the Senato. 


This is a complete list of treaties re-^ 
ceiving more than a majority of votes 
cast, but which failed of adoption 
through the operation of the two-thirds 
rule. It will be noted that under House 
Joint Resolution 60 all of these treaties 
would have been approved, but under the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Missouri only three would have re¬ 
ceived approval of that body. Those 
three are the Versailles Treaty, the 
Treaty of Amity and Commerce with 
Turkey, and the treaty which would have 
made us members of the World Court. 
All the rest would have been rejected 
under the gentleman’s amendment. 

Although the point has been made in 
debate on this issue, I should like to call 
attention once more that under House 
Joint Resolution 60 favorable action on 
a treaty might be taken in this House 
by the affirmative votes of only 110 
Members. Under the gentleman’s 
amendment affirmative action would re¬ 
quire 218 votes, a majority of the elected 
Members of this House. In my view, 
at least that number of Representatives 
ought to agree before a treaty receives 
favorable consideration by this body. 

The object of changing the method of 
rati^^g treaties, as I understand it, is 
both to facilitate their adoption by the 
reduction of the proportion of votes re¬ 
quired which are necessary to favorable 
consideration, although ^at has been 
denied by some Members here, and of 
even greater importance, to broaden the 
base of treaty consideration. It seems 
to me that under House Joint Resolu¬ 
tion 60 with the amendment as proposed 
by the gentleman from Missouri, both 
these objectives are accomplished. 
Fbvorable action in the Senate will re¬ 
quire no greater proportion of the total 
votes than have been cast over the years 
In the adoption of treaties acted favor¬ 
ably upon by the Senate. In the House 
218 votes would be required for favor¬ 
able action. Negatively stated, it would 
require ^eoretlcally at least 49 Mem- 
bm of the Senate to block favorable 
consideration as against anywhere from 
n to 88 Members at the present time. 

Insofar as the second Objective is con- 
oomed, Oiat of broadening the base of 
treaty consideration, we shall have 
broi^t the consideration of interna¬ 


tional problems of great importance to 
the people before a majority of the 
people’s elected Representatives. It 
seems to me that here is rightfully where 
that consideration belongs. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance 
of my time. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Chair¬ 
man, I wish to make an inquiry as to 
how many Members still wish to speak 
on this amendment to get an idea as to 
the length of time it may take. [Alter 
a pause.] Too many Members have 
risen. I will let the debate run on for a 
while. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Or perhaps it is 
merely an inquiry as to procedure. I 
notice that Members are asking for 5 
adtUtional minutes from time to time. 
Does the Chairman intend to cut off de¬ 
bate later on? I am asking so I may 
know whether to object to these requests 
when they are made. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I have no 
disposition to try to cut eff debate. I was 
trying to ascertain how much time would 
probably be required to see if we could 
get some agreement, but I observed so 
many Members still wanting to speak 
that it would not be advisable lor me 
to moke that request. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Does the gentleman 
intend to close debate tonight? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I hope so. 
I hope to not only conclude debate but 
to finish consideration of the bill today. 

Mr. HINSHAW. I hope to offer a sub¬ 
stitute. Does the genUemaa Intend to 
close off debate on tills matter? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. There is no 
disposition to close debate^ 

Mr. HARE. Mr. CStairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MURDOCK. I yield to the gen¬ 
tleman from South Cazxdina. 

Mr. HARE. Ifr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous conaent to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Appendix of the Record on 
this bill. 

The CHAIRMAII. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Soutii Carolina? 

There was no objection. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Arizona [Mr. Murdock] is recog¬ 
nized. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Chairman, I feel 
I should not take the time of the com¬ 
mittee more than to make a brief state¬ 
ment to clarify my stand. I voted against 
the preceding amendment and will sup¬ 
port the pending amendment. I am in 
favor the pending resolution. I voted 
against the earlier amendment requiring 
a two-thirds vote in both Houses of Con¬ 
gress to ratify a treaty, because I felt 
that such a provision in the Constitution 
would make it virtually impossible In 
the future to ratify a major treaty. I 
favor the pending amendment v/hich, if 
adopted, would change the Constitution 
and require treaties to be ratified by both 
branches of Congress by a majority of 
the total membership of each House. 
Yes, treaty ratification is a weighty and 
serious matter, and I think the voice of 
the people should be heard In such ratifi¬ 
cation through the representatives of 
the people, but with such method and 
machinery as not to permit a false ma¬ 
jority to find expression. The pending 
amendment, if adopted, will come nearer 
assuming the true expression of the 
people if it becomes effective in the 
fundamental law. 

Yesterday and today arc VE-days. 
We should be happy that the slaughter 
in Europe has cesised. I am indeed 
happy because of that fact, but I could 
be happier in the present ^tuation if I 
could know that the price already paid 
has not been largely waste. Say what 
you will, I cannot erase from my mind 
what I believe to be a fact—^that the 
present holocaust might have bfeen 
avoided had it not been for the action of 
a few willful men in the Senate of the 
United States, under this present consti¬ 
tutional two-thirds rule, which thwarted 
the will of the American people a gener¬ 
ation ago. I lost no one who was near 
and dear to me in the First World War. 
’Therefore the blood that was shed in vain 
In that war against imperial Germany 
does not strike home to me so directly 
as In the case of this war. When I reflect 
that my own son died In battle to pre¬ 
vent, among other things, his father’s 
execution in case the swastika or sun 
flag should be hoisted over this building, 
that, with all its other meaning, greatly 
stirs my emotions. But my feeling would 
be more greatly modified and softened 
if I could know that his death would pre¬ 
vent his little nephew and namesake, 
and millions of others of like age, travel¬ 
ing the same road in about 20 years. So 
long as a little handful of willful men 
have the power, no matter what their 
motives may be, to wreck any peace plan 
however wisdy conceived, I have a chill¬ 
ing fear that my boy’s death and that of 
others may have been in large measure 
in vain. I recognize that there are other 
ways—and they are constitutional 
ways—of our entering into international 
agreements than by the method which 
we are trying to change, but I have no 
as&irance that we can make use of these 
other methods in our dealing with other 
nations when it comes to a peace settle¬ 
ment. 
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It has been implied that there is some- 
thing sacred about the two-thirds rule. 
I wish somebody would point out to me 
how sacred it is. Some of those who 
arc upholding this very two-thirds rule 
for treaty ratification have never been 
conspicuous in the advocacy of a two- 
thirds vote in the Supreme Coiurt of the 
United States to make its decision effec¬ 
tive. Talk about an important matter 
requiring caution and great considera¬ 
tion because of the long influence 
through many years of a fateful decision, 
how about those epoch-making Supreme 
Court decisions, many of which were 4 
to 5 decisions? Show me a man who 
has advocated a two-thirds vote in the 
Supreme Court, and I will listen to him 
more respectfully in his argument for a 
two-thirds vote on treaties. 

No one can ihirpass me in respect for 
that remarkable group of men who 
framed the Constitution of the United 
States. I know of no more competent. 
Intelligent, and wise group of statesmen 
that was ever convened in the history 
of the world than our Convention of 
1787, but they were men and not gods. 
The wisest of them was perhaps the 
philosopher Benjamin Franklin, and in 
1787 he doubted that the Constitution 
they had framed would last 100 years. 
According to his own idea, since the Con¬ 
stitution was of human origin, it proba¬ 
bly had within it the seed of its own 
destruction. The great document has 
outlived Franklin’s ‘ prophecy, but re¬ 
member that it has been changed. Who 
can say that some of those changes have 
not only meant improvement but have 
removed some of the seed of destruction 
implanted in the original document 
itself. 

The two-thirds rule for ratifying treat¬ 
ies by the Sanate was Implanted in the 
original document. Let the result of that 
two-thirds rule work out a second time 
as it did after the First World War, and 
that provision in itself will be a seed 
which may means the destruction of the 
Constitution for which Franklin and all 
the rest of us have such solicitude. 

It is needless for me to argue this case, 
after all that has been said here. Let 
us remember the age in which tho Con¬ 
stitution was framed, and our Nation’s 
then smai' and insignificant place on 
this globe. In contrast, note our pres¬ 
ent position and the almost terrifying 
changes that have taken place. By all 
the forces of circumstances, we have 
become a leading nation In the wdrld, 
and if we do not measure up to that re¬ 
sponsibility we are doomed. If we are 
bound hand and foot by a treaty-making 
regulation established for an infant re- 
miblic in the eighteenth century, as we 
attempt to fill our destined niche in 
human affairs in the twentieth century, 
then we are foredoomed to failure as a 
natioa The choice of America’s road 
of destiny has not only been made by 
the fighting men, but it must be con¬ 
firmed by appropriate and sensible ac¬ 
tion by the llation’s civil officials, or all 
as our travail will be futile. 

Mr. BAMEY. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last eight words. 


Mr. Chairman. I want to answer two 
objections that have been advanced by 
the opposition. One distinguished gen¬ 
tleman opposed to this amendment and 
to the resolution referred to the time 
when the boys come marching home. 
They will soon come back victoriously. 
They will be the militant force of our 
national thought and action, and many 
of them are going to become Members of 
the House of Representatives. I wonder 
if right now we want to deny those boys, 
and I add girls, who will be Members of 
the House of Representatives the right 
to participate in treaty making? About 
6 or 8 years ago a Member of Congress 
from Ohio resigned as a Member of this 
House stating: 

I am tired of being a Member of Congress 
because I have no right to speak. My voice is 
not heard. The only time they listen to me 
is when they want to spend some of the tax¬ 
payers' money. 

Our gallant heroes should have the 
right to make treaties and now is our 
opportunity to give those who will be 
Members of the House of Representatives 
that rlLht. Let us not say to them when 
we elect them to the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives, ’^You can go to Congress, but 
youi voice cannot be heard.” 

In regard to what has been said by 
the distinguished gentleman to the effect 
that Members of the House become emo¬ 
tionally intoxicated when under pressure 
I cannot concur. When Members of the 
House of Representatives receive chain 
telegrams that are inspired by various 
racket bureaus and they come in in sacks 
full, the Members of this House a:*e not 
moved; but when the letters come from 
our sons and daughters in the armed 
services, when the letters come from the 
fathers, mothers, and wives of those 
boys and girls and from the taxpayers 
themselves, certainly we are moved to 
action. Qod forbid the day when a Mem¬ 
ber of the House of Representatives be¬ 
comes so cool, cold, and calculating that 
be does not listen to the voice of the 
people. The people do not need to be 
saved from thmselves, as a distinguished 
Member here stated. Quite often that 
which you call emotion is spiritual in¬ 
tuition. 

The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Brxhm] stated yesterday that we are here 
to reflect the voice of the people. The 
preamble to the Constitution begins "We, 
the people.” Let us not by-pass "We, the 
people” in the United States today by 
bypassing the people’s Representatives in 
our law-making body. Let us look for¬ 
ward. not backward. Let us give our 
conquering heroes who will be Members 
in great numbers of the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives of tomorrow a voice in treaty 
making. 

Mr. BELL. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last nine words. 

Mr. Chairman. I was opposaid to the 
preceding amendment because I felt that 
it would imduly tie the hands of this 
country In the making of treaties and 
agreements with foreign powers. We 
must all recognize the fact that we are 
living in a smaller world than we did a 
few years ago. It is a world we are go¬ 
ing to have to get along in. We want 
it to be a world where we will live among 


friends, and in order to have friends we 
must have a meeting ot minds with them 
from time to time. 

1 think that this is a move, perhaps, 
in the right direction to let the body In 
Congress which is closest to the people 
have a voice in the making of treaties 
from time to time. On the other hand, 
I am for the present pending amendment. 

During the decade that I have been in 
Congress again and again I have seen 
things happen on the floor of the House, 
maybe at 5 o’clock in the evening, when 
a bill of tremendous importance would 
come in here, with only a dozen Mem¬ 
bers on the floor of the House. That bill 
would pass by a standing vote or a voice 
vote, no record vote, and the great body 
of the membership perhaps not know 
anything about it. Again and again I 
have seen those same bills amended or 
repealed within a short time because it 
had been discovered that they were bad 
bills. 

But when we ratify a treaty with a 
foreign power extending over a period of 
years, we have signed a solemn contract 
and we have bound the American people 
to it. If we are going to do that I think 
that we ought to require that those vot¬ 
ing upon it comprise a majority of the 
entire membership of the House and of 
the Senate. I feel that if we are dealing 
with a matter of great solemnity it should 
be handled in a manner commensurate 
with the importance and solemnity of the 
occasion. 

This amendment does Just one thing. 
It provides that treaties may be ratified 
by a majority of the membership of the 
Senate and House respectively, but it 
prevents solemn treaties binding the 
American people, and our children, and 
our grandchildren possibly for genera¬ 
tions to come, that might, under the bill 
as now written, be passed upon by a mere 
handful of the membership of either 
House. I am saying something that every 
Member here knows is true. I think It 
is tremendously important to the future 
safety of the country that we love to put 
this little safeguard back of the making 
of treaties. I think it is a fine thing to 
let the American people, through their 
Representatives, speak on the making of 
these solemn agreements. But if we are 
going to have a majority rule, let us 
have majority rule and not rule by a frac¬ 
tion of a minority, and that is the thing 
that the bill unamended would permit. 

I hope, therefore, that this amendment 
will carry, I think it has two important 
provisions in it. In the first place it pro¬ 
vides that in order for a treaty to be 
ratified, not merely a majority of those 
present at the time it is ratified must vote 
for it but a majority of the entire mem¬ 
bership of the House and Senate. Then 
it has this additional safeguard. It pro¬ 
vides that the vote shall be taken by the 
yeas and nays; in other words, a record is 
to be made that will be here for all time, 
so that every man who on that solemn 
occasion here in this House is searching 
his conscience as to how he ought to vote 
will be voting with that knowledge. 

Mr. 8CHWABB of Missouri. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BELL. I yield to the gentleman 
from Missouri. 
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lir. 0C9WABS of MisadurL 
mdMiiiar provlilon Is not contatn^ ih 
mmdmeot wlilcih I introdueed, but Z 
think it is intended to he submitted later, 

Ur» WBUt, When X saw the amende 
ment last ft oontalnSd that provisioa 
Well, that Is all right. I am still for the 
amendment. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Chair¬ 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JSSSJj, I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. If that 
amendment Is adopted the yea and nay 
provision will probably be incorporated, 
because it will be necessary affirmatively 
to show that a majority of the member¬ 
ship of the House voted for the amend¬ 
ment. 

Mr. BEUm I think the gentleman’s 
position is perhaps well taken. But I 
am still in favor of having the vote by 
the yeas and nays for this reason; For 
a good many years I practiced law, as 
many of you gentlemen have. Again 
and again 1 have gone into court as a 
lawyer on one side or the other of a 
lawsuit, and the reason that the lawyers 
were there, and the reason the litigants 
were there was because they saved a few 
words when they originally drew the con¬ 
tract. 

I think if there is any responsibility 
that God has placed on our shoulders 
today it is to make America as safe as 
we can possibly make it for the genera¬ 
tions to come. 

The CHAIRBdAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Missouri has expired. 

Mr. BELL. Mr. Chairman, 1 ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 2 ad¬ 
ditional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the genUeman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BELL. As the distinguished 
chairman of the committee has said, the 
probabilities are that the vote would be 
taken by the yeas and nays anyway. 
But let us not make any mistake about 
it The stakes are too great, the possibili¬ 
ties are too great The possibilities for 
good and the possibilities for evil are so 
great that tiiey are staggering. If we 
enter into the ratification of a treaty, we 
solemnly give our plighted word to some 
other nation, and we cannot expect to 
repeal it the next week if we find we 
have made a mistake. We will have to 
stick to it 

^ So 1 hope an amendment will be of¬ 
fered and that the House will vote for 
an amendment requiring that the vote be 
by the yeas and nays. The dis t inguis h ed 
gentteman said it probably would be, 
axiyway, but let us not have any mistake 
about it XiSt us require that every 
man who votes^ for a treaty binding his 
country for generations to come will not 
only vote for it but will have his name 
put down in black and wtdte so that his 
chUdi^ his cbUdren’s children 
after him will know beymid any ques¬ 
tion Just how be voted upon that sblemn 

Mr. ABNNXNOa Bfr. Chaliman, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment and 
Bilk unardmouB consent to proceed for 5 
ad(dUtional minutes. 


The CHAIRMAN. Is ^re Objection 
to the request of the g^tleman from 
Tennessee? 

Ther e was n o objection, 

Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Chairman, In 
my opinion, we are debating what we 
might term a moot question. It will, 
when it reaches the Senate, lie beside the 
work-or-jail bill, and the draft-nurses 
bni this House passed In moments of 
emotion. For these reasons I shall not 
get unduly exercised about what I am 
going to say or about what anybody dse 
has said. 

In the beginning, may I say I was 
Impressed tremendously with the re¬ 
marks of the able gentlemaa from Okla¬ 
homa [Mr. Rxzlcy] when he urged that 
we not undertake to change the fimda- 
mental law of the land while 12,000,000 
of the bravest, the strongest, and the best 
of the young men of this country aro en¬ 
gaged in fighting to preserve its insti¬ 
tutions, and at a time when they will 
have little if any voice in the action that 
is proposed. He has six of his immedi¬ 
ate family in the armed forces, three 
sons and three sons-in-law. all he has, 
and five of them are on the battle front. 

Let us just remember that we are un¬ 
dertaking to amend or change not a 
statute, but the fundamental law of the 
land. Much has been said about what 
some of the men who formulated this 
great document are alleged to have said. 
We are considering their handiwork. It 
may safely be asserted that no abler 
body of meiv—yes. I will make it stronger 
than that: The men who constituted 
the Constitutional Convention were the 
ablest body of men ever met upon 
this earth lor the performance of a gov¬ 
ernmental task. They worked in the 
light of the world’s experience. They 
were governmental expexts. They were 
familiar with every governmental ex¬ 
periment from the dawn of history to 
their time. They thought in terms ol 
government. 

.What has been the measure of the 
success of oar form of government? You 
have before you the result of their wis¬ 
dom in the unparalleied and unequaied 
156 yean of the growth, development, 
power, and liberty of this country. We 
are the (fidest free government in the 
world today. We are the only constltu- 
ttonal government of any note in the 
world today. The past is the nursery and 
the cemetery of nations. The pathway 
of the human race is strewn with the 
wrec^e of fallen stateis. T3ie system 
of balances and checks under which We 
have prospered and been happy should 
not hastily be changed. The world to¬ 
day is in a state of flax. The elections 
recently held in Aranoe were carried by 
the radicals. The proposals that are be¬ 
ing made for the lutm government of 
England, if they succeed, will make a 
socialistic or a communistic state out of 
that nation. 

It is none of my bnsiness what sort of 
a government Russia has, but it is tre¬ 
mendously my husteeis and your busi¬ 
ness as to what sort ol a government this 
Nation Shan have. Fresident of the 
United Btates Is, as 1 said the other day, 
and 1 want to repels It, the most power¬ 
ful executive in the world. The argu¬ 


ment has been made here that the Mem¬ 
bership of this House is equal in intelli¬ 
gence and patiiotism to the Members of 
the Senate. We all know that. We 
would aU prdbably admit it if you could 
take the privy examination of each of us 
where our modesty would not be tested 
too strongly. We would all admit that. 
I believe I will make that admission now 
for the Members of the House, but I 
would not undertake to pick out a select 
few and to say, ^These are the bell¬ 
wethers of the House.” These are those 
who stand out in wisdom and virtue 
above all their fellows. 

Mr. HCHVMAN. Mr. Chairman, wUl 
the genUeman yield? 

Mr. JENNINGS. Tes. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Do you know of any¬ 
one who is a Member of this House who 
would not admit under pressure that he 
is a great statesman? 

Mr. JENNINGS. That is probably 
true. But that is not the question. The 
question here is, Shall we so amend the 
Constitution that a majority of the 
membership of the two Houses may rat¬ 
ify treaties? There is nobody in this 
House, of course, who would be suscep¬ 
tible to the influence of a Federal gra¬ 
tuity or Federal patronage. But there 
might come a time when a treaty affect¬ 
ing the welfare of this country was sub¬ 
mitted to the House or to the Senate and 
where the necessary majority of one 
might be obtained by the appointment of 
the man necessary to make the majority 
of one to the Federal bench or to some 
other lucrative life Job. Nobody in this 
House would be influenced by that sort 
of thing, but human nature is just hu¬ 
man nature. I know of Members of the 
House and Members of the Senate get¬ 
ting lifetime Jobs as judges. Not so long 
ago I heard that a Member of the Con¬ 
gress was offered a judgeship to get rid 
of him because he was pestiferous In 
certain respects as a Member of Con¬ 
gress. _ 

Mr. HOFPMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. J ENNIN GS. Yes. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Can the gentleman 
not recall when the whole House on sev¬ 
eral occasions jumped through the 
hoop? 

Mr. JENNINGS. I do not want to re¬ 
flect on the membership by saying that, 
but I do remember the other day when 
the President vetoed the measure passed 
by a vote of more than two-thirds of 
this House, requiring General Hershey 
to observe the law as passed by Con¬ 
gress, his veto was not debated upon 
the merits, bid; my good friend who car¬ 
ried the fteg over m the other side of 
the House said, ”Let us stand by the 
President because this is his first veto.” 

Mr. PATRICK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. jBNNlNQB. No; I cannot yield. 

This measure was originally proposed 
under the bblief that a two-thirds ma- 
Jortl^ of the Senate would not ratify a 
treaty designed to keep the peace or sup¬ 
port a wcnrld organization. We all know 
that. Every well-informed Member of 
this House knows that today sentiment 
in this country is so unanimous that the 
Senate wUl ratify the proposal which is 
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brought forth from the San Francisco 
Conference. That is part of the wisdom 
of the founding fathers. This country 
ought not to be and cannot be bound by 
any treaty involving the far-flung and 
important structure of the nature of a 
world organisation to keep the peace 
unless two-thirds or more of the people 
of this country are in favor of such a . 
treaty. Not only that, but a treaty tran¬ 
scends in dignity and power and in its 
far-reaching effects the statutes of this 
Congress. By section VI of the Con¬ 
stitution. it is provided that this Con¬ 
stitution and the laws of the United , 
States which shall be made in pursuance 
thereof and all treaties made, or which 
shall be made, shall be the supreme law 
of the land. You propose to bind this 
Nation to the destinies of foreign powers, 
and obligate our.people to other peoples 
by a majority vote. But to repeal, re¬ 
voke, or get rid of a treaty, you propose— 
if the President vetoes the repealing 
act—^that we can only make our act of 
revocation valid provided the Congress 
muster two-thirds of the votes of Con¬ 
gress to override his veto. Emotional 
appeals have been made here to the 
effect that we must go out and make this 
treaty or the other treaty. Well, we can¬ 
not make unilateral treaties. A treaty 
is a contract between two or more pow¬ 
ers. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENNINGS. I yield. 

Mr. DONDERO. Have the people ol 
the United States petitioned the Con¬ 
gress for this change in their Constitu¬ 
tion? 

Mr. JENIUNGS. They have not. 

This proposal was conceived in the 
minds of some who thought the Senate 
would not go along on the matter of an 
organization to keep the peace. Let us 
see what might be the effect of a ma¬ 
jority ratification of a treaty. Every¬ 
body knows that the whole world has its 
eyes on America. The Members of this 
House who have Just come back from 
England teU me that virtually every Eng¬ 
lishmen wants to come to this country. 
We know there are millions in Europe 
and in Asia who desire to come to this 
country, by relaxation of the immigra¬ 
tion laws. We are talking about 60.- 
000.000 Jobs. We are talking, above all 
other things, about a Job for the young 
man who has bared his breast and 
who is now coming home; the young 
man who wants to come home to 
the kind of a country that was so free 
and great and good that he was will¬ 
ing to lay down his life for that coun¬ 
try. He wants to come back here and 
. have a wife and raise children and have 
a home and have a Job. There will be 
those who will strive to breach the im¬ 
migration laws and flood this country 
wl^ foreign Immigration when we do not 
have enough Jobs for our own people. 

Then there are others who say we must 
flnance the world. I am for helpUig the 
world. Who can say we have not helped 
the world? We have poured out our 
treasure like sand and our blood like 
water, arid yet some , of them want to 
make a nurse-cow out of this country 
and put on the nations of the world on 
us. They want to strap Uncle Sam down 


on a table and carry on an eterzml trans¬ 
fusion of blood from the veins of this 
country into the veins of all the people 
of the world who are ready to take all 
we have. I have not heard of anybody 
who wants to give us anything. 

Mr. LEWIS. Will the gentieman 
yield? 

Mr. JENNINGS. I yield. 

Mr. LEWIS. Does the gentleman 
think if this amendment is adopted and 
the amendment now pending before the 
House- 

Mr. JENNINGS. I know what your 
question is. I think it will be easier for 
me to a nswe r it and save time. 

Mr. LEWIS. Let me flnlsh my ques¬ 
tion. 

Mr. JENNINGS. I think I have anti¬ 
cipated your question. If that is not it. 
then it is not a pertinent question. 

In other words, those people who desire 
to take our country over and take all we 
have, and have us work to feed the world, 
to clothe the world, to finance the world, 
to take care of the world, they can more 
easily do that by a majority vote. Did 
you know—you do know, many of you— 
that it is proposed that we have “union 
now”? A book has been written on the 
question and thousands of dollars have 
been subscribed by Americans to bring 
about a union between this country and 
the British Empire. All the blood in my 
veins except a little French blood, is Eng¬ 
lish blood. I love England but I do not 
love her better than I love my own coun¬ 
try. It has been proposed that we have 
“union now.” That could be done by 
treaty. It could not be done by a two- 
thirds vote of either House, but there 
might come a time when it might be done 
by a majority vote of the two Houses. I 
love the King, in an abstract sort of way, 
but I do not want to help sing God Save 
the King. I would rather sing a song— 
if somebody will write one—God Save 
the United States of America. Yes; we 
should be able to Join in singing The 
Star-Spangled Banner. There are no 
isolationists. We are Americans. We 
have voted for every measure to win this 
war. 1 believe in England. I rejoice that 
England survived. I am satisfied we 
would go to war before we would see her 
wiped out by any power on the face of 
the earth, because we are bound to her 
by ties of blood, common interests, and 
in our devotion to representative gov¬ 
ernment and the lib^ty the English 
brought with them to America and to 
enjoy which we fought and won the Rev¬ 
olution. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Tennessee has expired. 

Mr. KEPAUVER. Mr. Chairman, there 
are three other amendments pending. I 
wonder if we could not get some agree¬ 
ment about debate on this particular 
amendment. 

I ask unanimous consent. Mr. Chair¬ 
man. that all debate on this amendment 
be concluded in 30 minutes. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, re¬ 
serving the right to object, how much 
time will that give each one of us who 
desires to sp eak? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. About 8 minutes 
each. _ 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Chairman, X object. 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Some of the Mem¬ 
bers have spoken as much as an hour. 
Some of us have been waiting a week 
or more to say something. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent that all debate 
on this amendment conclude in such 
time as that those now standing may 
have 5 minutes. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. 
Three minu tes will be sufficient for me. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Chairman, 1 
ask unanimous consent that all debate 
on this amendment conclude in 1 hour. 
That should give sufficient time for 
everybody. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Tennessee that debate on this amend¬ 
ment close in 1 hour? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
read the names of the Members seeking 
recognition: 

Messrs. Hoftman. Judd, Mrs. Rooxss of 
Massachusetts. Messrs. Mmaow. liswxs, 
Gwtnne of Iowa, Plumlxt, Dotli, Keste. 
McCormack, Tolan, Ksfauver. Lynch. 

Has the Chair omitted any Member? 

Mr. GWYNNE of Iowa. Mr. Chair¬ 
man. I wish to make a correction. 1 was 
not seeking recognition. 

Mr. DOVLE. Mr. Chairman. I rise in 
opposition to the pro forma amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from California is recognized for 5 
minutes. 

Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Chairman, I do not 
know how many Members had constitu¬ 
ents who were vitally enough concerned 
with the question of constitutional pro¬ 
visions to discuss them intelligently, but 
in their respective congressional districts 
answering the distinguished gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. Domdero] who raised 
the question as to whether or not Con¬ 
gress had been petitioned to make this 
change, I may say, that this issue was a 
very live one in the Eighteenth District 
of California which I have the honor to 
represent. At least 95 percent of the ex¬ 
pressions there made last September, Oc¬ 
tober. and November, and 100 percent of 
the expressions since I came from that 
great congressional district, have been 
for the changing of the constitutional 
provision relating to the ratification of 
treaties. I speak today therefore, very 
definitely representing the expression of 
the people of my district in California 
favoring this amendment and favoring 
the amendment as submitted by the gen¬ 
tleman, I believe, even though they, of 
course, had no knowledge of such amend¬ 
ment, no more than did I. 

Discussion and debating groups, re¬ 
sponsible political groups, current events 
groups, and others, almost unanimously 
expressed it as their opinion and desire 
that our Consttiution should be amended, 
so it could not happen again that as few 
as one-third plus one Member of the 
United States Senate could defeat the 
wishes of the great majority of the Amer¬ 
ican people as to treaty ratification. 

Fundamentally, there are two reasons 
why I favor this proposal. I would that 
1 had time to elaborate on some of the 
important points raised by other Mem¬ 
bers of this House on the tame subjects, 
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but inasmuch as they have been very 
thoroiighly d i scussed, 1 think I shall limit 
My4l0cus(^on to these two reasons which 
I believe are fundamental to a deciaion 
in this debate. First, I say to you frank¬ 
ly that I think It. is dangerous for the 
American people to have longer saddled 
upon them any method of government, 
any procedure in government, with ref¬ 
erence to treaties or any other major 
subject, by which a minority of the peo¬ 
ple or the representatives of a minority 
can centred the decision. I will say it 
again: I believe it is dangerous to our 
democracy that we continue any system 
of procedure in American Government 
by which a minority vote can control the 
destinies of the American people in 
treaty ratification or other major mat¬ 
ters. The present system of ratifying 
treaties clearly permits a minority of 
only one House of this great Congress to 
control the destinies of the American 
people in matters of treaties. This has 
not and cannot be successfully denied. 
You will clearly see therefore that 1 am 
in favor of the amendment; I am in fa¬ 
vor of both Houses of thls^great Congress 
having a voice, because I am funda¬ 
mentally in favor of more expression of 
the American people and by the Ameri¬ 
can people, in their own Government 
and of the participation of both Houses 
of this great Congress after expression 
by the people of their wishes. By such an 
expression we get a larger expression of 
the American people of their considered 
opinion. 1 will therefore say again that 
1 think the time has come when we must 
submit to the American people for their 
own decision finally, whether or not they 
want to continue under this load which 
they now carry in treaty ratification. 

No Member of this House has more 
reason to think carefully about this ques¬ 
tion with reference to treaties than do I. 
I think that we Members of this House 
who have given our life blood in this war 
are not less patriotic, are not less con¬ 
cerned, than the men in uniform in hav¬ 
ing a right to participate in their gov¬ 
ernment. These men expect us to do our 
duty as we sincerely see it on this home 
front while they do their duty where 
they are. 

The other day in this debate I, in a 
definite way,^rged the same fundamen¬ 
tal reasons as I now again emphasize. 
We have debated these 4 days on this 
important subject. Yet, since I pre¬ 
viously made the argument that the pres¬ 
ent system and procedure of ratifying 
treaties was contrary to the fundamen¬ 
tals of representative democratic form 
of government, and the needs thereof, 
no opponent of this resolution and 
amendment has undertaken to answer 
my argument and state anything to the 
contrary. It is not and cannot be denied 
that minority government, or govern¬ 
ment by a minority is not fundamentally 
sound. Such government cannot long 
endure. Fundamental decisions as to 
the destiny of the American people, if 
made by minorities, are not finally made; 
^Utey are but tranident and temporary 
•ubstltutes, for the will of the American 
peoide. Can it be that opponents of this 
measure feel that in one«third phis one 
of the Members of the Senate there rests 
the wisdom of the vast majority of the 


American people? Give me the Amerl-^ 
can pe<u>le in possession of the true and 
accurate information about miy prob¬ 
lem; let them discuss it; let them debate 
about it, work over it and pray about 
it. I will take their decision thus reached 
at any time in preference to the deci¬ 
sion by any minority of any group of 
legislators. It may not be what the mi¬ 
nority of such legislators or groups would 
determine, but it is nevertheless the 
soul expressed wish of the American 
people. It therefore rests in more per¬ 
manency and security and equity than 
does a minority decision on the same 
subject. There is guaranteed safety and 
security in the decision by the great 
American majority, when fully advised 
and informed in the premises. 

Why is there need of being fearful of 
results to the American people themselves 
If we this day vote fn favor of this fun¬ 
damental proposition and thus give the 
American people a chance to decide for 
themselves? The very root of safety and 
endurance for our American form of gov¬ 
ernment stems and grows from frequent 
opportunities for the American people to 
decide their own destiny, being in pos¬ 
session of the fact£. and information con¬ 
cerning same. Rather we need to be 
fearful in the absence of increased par¬ 
ticipation by American people in deter¬ 
mining their destiny in major matters. 
They are not concerned with technicali¬ 
ties nor trivial matters; but. more and 
more, gentlemen, 1 am convinced that 
our governmental procedure must be so 
set up that it functions back to the Amer¬ 
ican people themselves in the fundamen¬ 
tal decisions which must be made with 
reference to our international relation¬ 
ships, as well as our national or our own 
major domestic problems. 

The American people resent—and have 
for many, many years, resented the fact 
that they were and could continue to be 
eliminated from representative partici¬ 
pation in matters relating to foreign 
treaties. Let us give the American peo¬ 
ple a chance to decide for themselves. 
They know that their majority opinion 
can now be ignored by reason pf the time¬ 
worn and antiquated and out-of-place 
provision of our Constitution, which per¬ 
mits one-third plus one Member of our 
great Senate to decide against majority 
will. This is just basis for a sound re¬ 
sentment on the part of the American 
mcLjority. They know that there is too 
much at stake in the near oiling, for our 
Constitution to be left in this particular 
as it now is. 

Even if it be true that this provision 
could not possibly be ratified by both 
Houses of this Congress, and thereafter 
promptly enough ratified by three- 
fourths of the States of this great Union 
to be effective within the next several 
months, this in itsdf is no soimd argu¬ 
ment against making this change. If it 
be fundamentally sound to make this 
change because it is fundamentally un¬ 
sound as at present in our constitution, 
then, gentlemen, it remains fundamen¬ 
tally sound for us to make this change 
for the benefit of the future years, even 
if it not be for the benefit of the imme¬ 
diate future of our Nation's 

history. 


Our American way of life cannot be 
perpetuated, if the processes and proce¬ 
dures of our American Government are 
in the most important places of govern¬ 
mental processes and responsibilities, not 
consistent with the fundamentals of the 
representative form of government of 
our American democracy. It being in¬ 
consistent with representative, majority 
rule, that a minority can control in spite 
of the expressed wish of the majority; 
therefore, at this point in our Constitu¬ 
tion, we must change this provision 
which develops as inconsistent with our 
representative form of government. Our 
Constitution should be amended. 

If the great framers of our Constitu¬ 
tion did not recognize that history, it¬ 
self, would no doubt dictate that funda¬ 
mental changes could be made in it, I 
ask the opponents why it was then that 
four ways to Amend this historic instru¬ 
ment were written into it by our great 
forefathers. I hear no answer to that 
question today, nor have I heard any 
reasoning made as to why they wrote 
into the original document Itself, pro¬ 
visions for amending it, if they are to¬ 
day considered to have been so wise that 
they then knew what all of our needs 
were to be. I consider that I take no 
glory, nor honor, nor respect away from 
the members of that great Constitutional 
Convention, nor the framers of this great 
document, when I state frankly that they 
could not possibly have foreseen the suc¬ 
ceeding history of mankind. Therefore, 
the opponents* argument that we must 
not change this instrument, because it 
was written by our farseeing forefathers, 
does not apply. 

A thing we need not ever fear as repre¬ 
sentatives of the great American people, 
is giving to the American people, who 
elect us, every reasonable opportunity to 
gain accurate, full information about 
their own government and destinies; and 
then let them vote and determine what 
their own destinies shall be. A favor¬ 
able vote by this House and the Senate, 
will give to the people back home, who 
know more than some Members of this 
House give them credit for knowing, an 
opportunity to decide the national des¬ 
tiny of their own Nation for themselves, 
instead of having it continue a fact, that 
a minority of one body of one House, 
can decide and control that destiny for 
them. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired. 

Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 ad¬ 
ditional minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. Time for debate has 
been limited by agreement. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield the gentleman 1 min¬ 
ute of the 'time reserved for me. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from California is recognized for 1 addi¬ 
tional minute, 

Mr. DOYLE. 1 think the men who 
have lost their sons have no less reason 
to be concerned with participation by 
the G. I. boys as they come home than 
I have. 1 say to you that the conscious¬ 
ness of the American people is asking 
for some such change as this. As the 
boys come home they will compliment 
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U8 for acting so it will be more difficult 
for their children to be called to arms. 

My second reason, for' favoring the 
amendment, Is that it will throw back to 
the great American people, where it be- 
longs and in whom I have unlimited con¬ 
fidence, a chance to increasingly par¬ 
ticipate in their own governmental de¬ 
cisions and their destiny. It will throw 
back to the grass roots of our own peo¬ 
ple at home, a chance to participate in 
their own destiny and to vote, to discuss, 
and to reason together, the ways and 
means by which their Government shall 
be handled; the means by which their 
international treaties shall be determined 
as to ratification. The time has come 
when we must submit to the majority of 
the American people a chance to give 
expression to their majority opinion. 
We need not fear the informed, con¬ 
sidered opinion of the American people, 
for that opinion will be no less sound 
than ours as their representatives. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired. 

The Chair recognizes the gentlewoman 
from Massachusetts [Mrs. Rogers]. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, the gentleman from Cali¬ 
fornia who has Just spoken gave his son 
for our country and I know when he 
spoke he was voicing the sentiments of 
his precious son. I believe his every 
action taken and every word spoken 
follow what he believes his son would 
wish. The gentleman from Ohio. Judge 
Ramey, stated that many men overseas 
would occupy seats in the Congress of 
the United States in future years, and I 
am sure he is right in that assertion. He 
said they would want to have a voice iii 
the making of treaties. I may add the 
thought that it is extremely Important 
for the Congress of the United States to 
have the benefit of the ideas of those 
men who have fought in far-off lands, 
who have lived there, who know all the 
conditions over there and know the im¬ 
portance and far-reaching effect of what 
we do insofar as treaties are concerned 
as they affect the welfare of the United 
States. 

Mr. Chairman, 1 have maintained 
steadily that the enlisted men, the Q. I. 
Joes, who have seen action and who 
have suffered should be given a seat, or 
seats, at every conference and every 
peace table that we shall have. 

Mr. Chairman, there is another rea¬ 
son why I feel the House should par¬ 
ticipate in the ratification of treaties 
and that is we would try to be so much 
better informed if we had the power to 
ratify. I have protested in the past that 
information has not been given to the 
House Committee on Foreign Affairs re¬ 
garding international matters, although 
the Information that I have request^ 
and which other Members have requested 
has been given to the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee. The reason it was 
given to them, so it was stated, was be¬ 
cause that body ratifies treaties. As a 
matter of international education of the 
members of the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs and for the international educa¬ 
tion of the Members of the entire House, 
ratification of treaties by the House 
would be very helpful to the welfare and 
well being of everybody In the United 


States. The more views we have about 
foreign countries and the more informa¬ 
tion regarding our relationships with 
foreign countries the more wisely the 
Members of the House, the most direct 
representatives of the people, can and 
will vote to protect America. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentlewoman from Massachusetts has" 
expired. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Flood]. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, the peo¬ 
ple of the United States should be al¬ 
lowed to express themselves through the 
democratic medium of their duly elected 
Members of Congress, and by Members 
of Congress I mean the Members of the 
House of Representatives and the Mem¬ 
bers of the Senate. 

The matter before this honorable body 
asks that the Constitution of the United 
States be amended to enable the Presi¬ 
dent to conclude treaties, provided he 
obtains the advice and consent of a ma¬ 
jority of the Members present in the Sen¬ 
ate and House of Representatives. 

The proper approach to this momen¬ 
tous question is not. of necessity, to criti¬ 
cize the Senate, but to follow in our 
minds the full import of what is meant by 
‘‘advice” in the negotiation stage of 
treaty ratification. 

I am amazed at the source of most of 
the opposition to the proposed bill when 
I realize that the proposed constitutional 
amendment has one outstanding advan¬ 
tage over other recent plans to change 
the two-thirds rule of the Constitution— 
it is clearly a lawful method of making 
the change. That is more than can be 
said for the frequently misused execu¬ 
tive agreement which I must character¬ 
ize as having worked an evasion of the 
Constitution in numerous instances 
throughout the pages of American his¬ 
tory. It is contrary to the fundamental 
precept of constitutional law to do indi¬ 
rectly what cannot be done directly. A 
long line of decisions of the United States 
Supreme Court reiterates and empha¬ 
sizes opposition to the theory of indirec¬ 
tion in attempts to evade the Constitu¬ 
tion in a i^udolegal manner. I felt cer¬ 
tain that many of the gentlemen In op¬ 
position would be willing to go to almost 
any length to curtail Executive power 
and to preserve the rigidity and the sanc¬ 
tity from any evasion, direct or indirect, 
of this mighty document—the Constitu¬ 
tion of the United States--conceming 
which they are loud for the defense. 

Many of these gentlemen during re¬ 
cent years have spent a great deal of 
their time looking under beds and behind 
fence posts for those who would extend 
the power of the Executive and yet today, 
when a most commendable piece of leg¬ 
islation is presented which definitely 
curbs the Executive power the same gen¬ 
tlemen amaze us with their opposition. 
Certainly the case argues the proposed 
change has not been strengthened by 
the arguments thus far presented by the 
gentlemen who have been blowing hot 
and now cold during the last 10 years 
on this question of restriction of the 
Executive power. 

Throughout the Constitution there are 
numerous instances where the two-thirds 
rule is required in other matters. ,The 


same vote is necessary in conviction after 
impeachment, for the expulsion of Mem¬ 
bers and in other cases, but in all these 
other instances the fundamental reason 
the democratic theory for the two-thirds 
vote required exists today and under our 
form of government will always exist. 
This is admittedly in the case when the 
subject matter is that section of the 
Constitution calling for two-thirds vote 
of the Senate in the ratification of 
treaties. The reasons motivating the 
writers of the Constitution to insert the 
two-thirds requirement have long since 
disappeared. The United States of 
America is the only great Nation re¬ 
quiring a two-thirds vote of one branch 
of the legislature to ratify treaties, the 
Articles of Confederation providing for 
treaty ratification by a vote of 9 out 
of the 13 States were in the immediate 
background as the makers of the Con¬ 
stitution did their work. Tlie continuity 
between the Constitution and the Ar¬ 
ticles of Confederation, which is to be 
found at so many points, is also present 
in certain fundamental aspects of the 
treaty provisions. Under the Articles of 
Confederation, the treaty power was ex¬ 
ercised by a Congress in which the States 
were not only represented as States but 
voted ns States as well. The power to 
make treaties was regarded as one of 
the fundamental attributes of State sov¬ 
ereignty. The treaty power was viewed 
as a right and concern of the States, not 
of the people. This is perhaps the most 
fundamental and currently pertinent 
point in the entire historical aspect of 
the question. It is important because 
it is contrary to the assumption which 
most people make in connection with the 
two-thirds provision. Tliat rule is usu¬ 
ally thought of and Justified in terms of 
requiring an extraordinary majority in 
order to assure a large measure of popu¬ 
lar unanimity when in fact it was never 
so intended and does not necessarily so 
operate. 

As has been so well stated demand for 
the two-thirds rule came from the 
Jealousies and suspicions of the Original 
States. The South was Interested in 
navigation on the Mississippi River. The 
New England States were concerned in 
protecting fishery rights. Sections were 
fearful lest treaties mighbbe made which 
would interfere with their respective eco¬ 
nomic interests. 

Many organizations in this country 
have passed resolutions asking this Con¬ 
gress to take immediate action on this 
measure. I believe that many of the 
State legislators before adjournment will 
express themselves memorializing Con¬ 
gress to submit the amendment to the 
States. I am convinced that people 
throughout the country wish this reform. 
I feel that the only opponent to the prop¬ 
osition will be those who fear the loss 
of the power and the prestige in Senate 
membership and the traditional geo¬ 
graphic and political isolationist ele¬ 
ments. I am sure this House will pass 
this resolution recommended by its Ju¬ 
diciary Committee. No committee of 
legislators should go on a sit-down strike 
for the duration. It is our duty to act 
upon the amendments necessary to make 
the Constitution fit the needs of this 
critical period,, One of the great beauties 
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of the immortia document is its elastip- 
ity« It is that feature which has ap¬ 
pealed to students of government down 
through the years. It would be just as 
reasonable to suspend all the activities 
Of Congress until the war is over as it 
is to refuse to act upon constitutimial 
amendments at this time. 

As a matter of fact, it would have been 
much better if the Senate had initiated 
this move. The Senate, should be more 
interested, if possible, in this constitu¬ 
tional reform than is the House. The 
proposed amendment would increase the 
l>ower of that august body. It would 
prevent the will of the majority from 
being thwarted by a small minority. 
But since the Senate refuses to act, it 
is up to the House, in all conscience, to 
take the leadership in this matter—and 
at once. 

Overwhelming support of this resolu¬ 
tion by the Members of this House will 
be the greatest spur conceivable to con¬ 
tinue for further action taken in con¬ 
junction with the force of public opinion 
demanding this reform. This is one more 
step toward the desired goal of the great 
democracy under a republican form of 
government. The objectors cannot 
lightly shrug oft the fact that the Ver¬ 
sailles Treaty was killed by operation of 
this two-thirds rule. This is denied and 
the answer made that it was the per¬ 
sonal enmity between Lodge and Wil¬ 
son that really defeated the Versailles 
Treaty. Such specious argument is a 
perfect example of the fallacy of the ma¬ 
jority premise. It points up the old ad¬ 
age of **logltlon.*’ *'which came first—^the 
chicken or the egg?** The fact remains 
that the two-thirds rule became a club 
which killed all hopes of world peace a 
quarter of a century ago. 

1 have the greatest difficulty in under¬ 
standing why every single argument ad¬ 
vanced in behalf of the Senate cannot 
be advanced in behalf of the House of 
Representatives. 

The historical reason for the two- 
thirds rule, of course, no longer exists. 
Now there is substituted the practical, 
political legislative reasons for the rule. 
I repeat, for emphatic purpose, there is 
not one of these reasons argued for Sen¬ 
ate action which cannot be argued equal¬ 
ly for House action. As a matter of fact, 
I go further—^if the arguments in behalf 
of the right for Senate action have merit 
purely as a question of political science, 
then carried to their proper conclusion, 
they have much greater merit when the 
theory is applied to the Members of the 
House and its historical and constitu¬ 
tional reasons for existence within the 
legislative framework of our Ctovcm- 
ment. The proposed action on this 
basis alone will insure a sound and less 
vulnerable treaty with full legislative 
support. 

The deep concern and the awareness 
of this House with the momentous prob¬ 
lem of oUr foreign affairs argues well for 
ito right to exercise and give effect to 
Imopliiion. Submission to the House, as 
wen as to the Senate of the debate on 
treaties would prevent Ill-considered or 
hasty adoption of a treaty before the 
pitibiie can be fully advised of what is 
under conslderatimL 

The two-ihlrds rule, as It now exists, 
with its historical background removed. 


is merely a means or a device for reach* 
ing a decision. Majority vote is a means 
and a device for ascertaining the truth, 
for guaranteeing unified and effective 
action to permit a minority to exercise 
its full rights but not to ei^oy the evil 
privileges of caprice and tyranny. 

Great, indeed, is our need to protect 
ourselves against recurring war. But 
we must not do so when the price is to 
silence the will of the majority which 
strikes at our heart-worn methods of 
preserving human liberties. 

Mr. Chairman, the most important 
reason in support of this resolution that 
has come to my attention during the 
course of this debate is the very inten¬ 
sity, the high degree of intelligence, case 
study, and thought that has been given 
by this House to the problem. It is un¬ 
thinkable that the knowledge and the 
understanding of the subject and the 
deep concern and earnestness of the 
Members should not be available for the 
discussion of the series of treaties that 
will be making up, with Qod*s help, the 
peace treaty. 

The fact that the Constitution quite 
possibly cannot be amended according to 
the methods it provides for its own 
amendment before the agreements ema¬ 
nating from San Francisco can be 
brought under the proposed amendment 
is not a reason to reject this resolution. 
The San Francisco Conference is merely 
the beginning. It will be followed by a 
long series of similar conferences held 
in different parts of the world among the 
signatory powers for the purpose of 
building the foundation and the complete 
superstructure of a permanent world 
peace. Neither this generation nor the 
next will complete that momentous task. 
A peace treaty is not going to spring full 
grown from any one conference. So if 
we and our children, and our children’s 
children, should be able to speak the 
mind of our people on the ratification of 
these treaties to come, then those voices 
can only be heard in one form—the Con¬ 
gress of the United States, which is the 
Senate, and the people’s forum, this au¬ 
gust assembly, this honorable body, the 
House of Representatives. With no re¬ 
flection upon the Senate or its Members, 
the fact remains—and so the people 
think and feel—that this Chamber is 
closer to them and speaks more their be¬ 
liefs and reflects closer their ideas. That 
was the purpose in the creating of this 
House and that, I am pleased to say, is 
the fact. 

Let us not forget that the long series 
of treaties that I have just mentioned 
will follow down through the coming 
years must be given effect by legislation 
to finance the participation cd the United 
States in the execution of these treaties. 
And it is the House of Representatives 
that must sponamr and pass such appro¬ 
priation bills. Surely it follows that 
looking forward to the demand of this 
House for appropriation measures, this 
membership has the right to be consid- 
tion of treaties, the execution of which 
it is called upon to fkiance. 

Mr. Chairman, i have been impressed 
trem<mdou8ly Iqr ttm solemnity and the 
dead eameetness oi this momentous de¬ 
bate. Andlsayunqualifiedly that Amer¬ 
ica In the future can safely and confi¬ 
dently entrust to the House of Repre-> 


sentatlves its rightful place on the de¬ 
bates having to do with the ratification 
of treaties. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Minnesota 
[Mr. JuDDl. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, the 2 main 
reasons that have been advanced here 
for passing House Joint Resolution 60 
are, first, the belief of practically all 
of us, I think, that the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives as the body nearest to the 
people, should have a voice in the rati¬ 
fication of treaties, especially since so 
many of them require legislation and 
appropriations in which it must partici¬ 
pate later; and second, the belief of many 
that it would be safer and more demo¬ 
cratic and more in the long-term Interest 
of our country to have ratifications of all 
treaties made by a majority of both 
Houses of Congress rather than by a 
two-thirds majority in the one House, 
the upper body. It is contended that the 
present two-thirds rule In the Senate 
should be abolished because it prevents 
such decisions by a majority of the 
elected representatives of the people, as 
has been stated repeatedly, the present 
constitutional requirement permits one- 
third of a quorum in the Senate, plus one, 
to block action on the part of the United 
States in this very important field of 
treaty-making. If a bare quorum of 49 
Senators is present, two-thirds of them 
or 33 Senators is necessary to ratify a 
treaty. But if only 32 concur and the 
other 17 do not concur, then those 17 
Senators can block a treaty which might 
be strongly approved by both the over¬ 
whelming mass of the American people 
and by a majority of all their Represent¬ 
atives in Congress. 

I have always believed that such great 
power should not be placed in so small 
a minority. Especially in so fluid and 
fast moving a world as this, such vital 
decisions should be in the hands of a 
majority. But House Joint Resolution 60 
does not take treaty-making out of the 
hands of a minority in the Senate and 
put it into the hands of a majority of the 
Members of both Houses as is generally 
assumed. It takes it out of the hands 
of one minority in the Senate and puts 
it into the hands of another minority in 
the Senate plus a minority in the House. 
Because **by and with the consent of both 
Houses of Congress” means by and with 
the consent of a majority of the Members 
present and voting in each House, that 
could be a mere majority of a bare 
quorum in each Hou8e> and the power to 
ratify treaties would be in the hands 
of one fourth, plus one. of the Members 
in each House. Forty-nine Is a quorum 
in the Senate. Twenty-five would be a 
majority of that quorum. In the House 
218 Members constitutes a quorum. A 
majority of that quorum is 110. There¬ 
fore under House Joint Resolution 60 
without the pending amendment, only 25 
Members of the Senate along with only 
110 Monbers of the House could ratify 
a treaty of enormous consequence to our 
Nation. That also is far too great power 
to be placed in minorities. 

As I stated the other day, I could not 
Aipport House Joint Resolution 60 as it 
Is now written, because I think treaties, 
which are binding contracts with other 
nations, are too important ever to be 
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entered Into by less than a full majority 
of all the representatives of the Ameri¬ 
can people. That is exactly what the 
amendment offered by the srentleman 
from Missouri does. It takes the effec¬ 
tive treaty-ratifying power out of the 
hands of a small minority in the Senate 
and puts it into the hands of a real ma¬ 
jority of all the representatives whom the 
people of the United States have elected 
to both Houses of the Congress. 

The amendment requires, to ratify a 
treaty, not a majority of a quorum in 
each House, but a majority of all the 
Members of each House, whether present 
or not. It requires in the Senate not 
just 25 affirmative votes, but 49. It re¬ 
quires in the House not Just 110 but 218. 
Less than that represents less than the 
majority of all the people of the Nation 
and ought not, I believe, to have the 
power to ratify treaties. 

It so happened that working entirely 
independently on this problem, the gen¬ 
tleman from l^ssouri [Mr. SchwabeI 
and I devised the same amendment, word 
for word, and learned of each other’s 
efforts only when each of us approached 
the chairman of the committee, the dis¬ 
tinguished gentleman from Texas, to see- 
if he would not approve it. The gentle¬ 
man from Missouri introduced the 
amendment because I have another to 
be offered later. 

I am glad to say that after study, the 
chairman agreed to accept the amend¬ 
ment as. in his words, *‘a fair compro¬ 
mise." I cannot see why any of the reso¬ 
lution’s sponsors should object to the 
amendment because surely none of them 
want the United States to enter into a 
treaty with the approval of less than a 
full majority of all the representatives 
of the people. On the other hand, it cer¬ 
tainly is much more democratic and 
workable than the present two-thirds 
rule and yet throws greater safeguards 
around the ratlffcation of treaties than 
we have in enacting ordinary legislation. 

It will be said by some that we are 
losing some of the security that we now 
have in the two-thirds rule. That is 
true; we do lose some of its negative se¬ 
curity. But under this amendment we 
gain certain security, too. We gain the 
advantage of free debate in two bodies 
rather than in just one, with time 
elapsing following the debate in the Sen¬ 
ate before the treaty comes to our body, 
during which interval we have an op¬ 
portunity to study and discuss it and the 
press and the public have an added op¬ 
portunity to study and discuss It. 

Mr. Chairman, before I came to Con¬ 
gress I was sometimes inclined to think 
that this system of having two Houses of 
Congress is a confusing and useless 
waste of time and effort, but the longer 
1 have been here the more I have seen 
the superior wisdom and safety of hav¬ 
ing this division into a bicameral legis¬ 
lature. Every Member here knows that 
occasionally we go off the deep end a 
little; perhaps pass an amendment 
offered from the floor on the spur of the 
moment which seems to a majority in 
the heat of debate to be sound, but which 
when it is examined carefully the next 
day or two, proves not to have been as 
wise as it seemed—has some unworkable 
"bugs" in it Tlie Senate has perhaps 


been known to make similar errors on 
occasion. 

The second body to consider the legis¬ 
lation has the benefit of time to examine 
it deliberately. Corrections can be made 
and the differences straightened out in 
conference. I believe that having a 
treaty examined carefully ii. each House 
of Congress and requiring for ratification 
the affirmative vote of a full majority of 
all the Representatives of the people in 
each House, which in practice would 
usually mean about 55 percent of the 
Members present, gives us as adequate 
security as requiring 67 percent of the 
Members present in Just one body does, 
and, besides, gives us greater flexibility 
for dealing with these new world situ¬ 
ations and gives us a better expression 
of the true will of the people of America, 
especially of the informed, enlightened 
opinion which has additional opportu¬ 
nity to understand and discuss it care¬ 
fully and to make itself heard. 

Therefore, I feel strongly that the 
Schwabe amendment ought to be adopt¬ 
ed. With it and another amendment I 
Intend to offer requiring recorded vote 
by the yeas and nays on all treaty rati- 
fication.s, it seems to me most of the 
Members will feel able to vote for the 
resolution on final passage. Without it, 
I myself cannot do so because I can¬ 
not conscientiously take the treaty-mak¬ 
ing power out of the hands of one minor¬ 
ity and put it into the hands of another 
minority, which is what the resolution 
docs if not so amended. I hope the 
Schwabe amendment is adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog¬ 
nizes the gentleman from New Hamp¬ 
shire [Mr. MerrowI. 

Mr. MERROW. Mr. Chairman. I 
hope the Committee will bear with me 
for speaking again on this issue. I feel 
that if I were to remain silent at this 
important juncture in the debate I 
would not be doing my duty to my 
coimtry. 

I wish to state at the very beginning 
that I yield to no man in my love for 
the Constitution of the United States. 
I cannot agree with those who appar¬ 
ently, from their statements, feel that 
we should not make any change in that 
document. The founding fathers them¬ 
selves provided four ways to amend the 
Constitution. They knew that the 
Constitution would have to be a vital, 
living, pulsating organism and not some¬ 
thing static. It has been amended in 
many instances, and as timer goes on it 
will be amended again and again to 
meet the problems of a changing world. 
Political systems must develop to meet 
a changing environment. 

I am supporting the Schwabe amend¬ 
ment. I feel it is a good compromi^. 
The gentleman from Missouri has been 
much interested in this debate and he 
has made a valuable contribution to the 
discussion of the subject. 

What would the Schwabe amendment 
do? In the first place, it would prevent 
minority domination of treaty making. 
It provides that a majority of the House 
and the Senate would be necessary to 
validate treaties. In the second place, it 
would give the House a voice in treaty 
making. These are two important 
things which we have been arguing for 


during the entire debate. In the third 
place, it would ensure a large number 
of the people’s representatives voting to 
validate a treaty. In the fourth place, 
it would make the public more respon¬ 
sive because more of their representa¬ 
tives would be required to vote for a pro¬ 
posed treaty. 

If this House today refuses to adopt 
this amendment, and then if it refuses 
to pass House Joint Resolution 60, 
what does it do? The House would as¬ 
sume the awful responsibility of telling 
the people that we do not believe they 
should have the right to act upon this 
proposed change through their various 
legislatures. 

Some have asked the question, Has 
any petition by the people been made to 
this body for this amendment? Perhaps 
not formally, but letters and editorials 
and statements from various organiza¬ 
tions, issued all over this country, indi¬ 
cate that a vast majority of the people 
wish to change the constitutional ma¬ 
chinery whereby we are going to ratify 
peace treaties in the post-war period. 

If we defeat this proposal, if we refuse 
to give It to the States so that action 
may be taken through the State leglala- 
turcs, we are taking upon ourselves the 
responsibility of saying that we believe 
the conduct of foreign affairs, as far as 
treaties are concerned, in the future 
ought to be placed in the hands of a 
minority of the United States Senate. 

Then again, we would be taking upon 
ourselves the responsibility of saying to 
the world that we do not intend to main¬ 
tain our position of leadership, that we 
do not Intend to ratify the many treaties 
so necessary to Implement the charter of 
the United Nations. 

Furthermore, we will be taking upon 
ourselves the responsibility of telling the 
country that we, their representatives, 
do not believe we are capable or have the 
ability to pass upon such important 
matters as treaties. 

It has been asserted again and again 
that the sentiment of the country is 
overwhelmingly in favor of the charter 
of the United Nations which is being 
written at Ban Francisco and that it 
will command a large vote in the Senate. 
I hope this is true, but this is no argu¬ 
ment for retaining the two-thirds rule. 
There will have to be many treaties im¬ 
plementing and supplementing the origi¬ 
nal charter of the United Nations. If 
we retain the two-thirds rule the mi¬ 
nority will still have control. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog¬ 
nizes the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Lewis]. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. Chairman, I started 
out as an opponent of this whole measure. 
I felt that in tampering with the Consti¬ 
tution of the United States by amend¬ 
ment we were doing someUiing that was 
uncalled for and perhaps dangerous. Yet 
the more I have thought about this situa¬ 
tion the more convinced I am that we 
are doing the Wise thing here in propos¬ 
ing to the legislatures of the various 
States this amendment to the Constitu¬ 
tion. 

For myself, I would be perfectly willing 
to accept the resolution as it now stands, 
but I am still more convinced that it is 
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probably better to amend it in accord¬ 
ance with the Schwabe amendment. 

I have heard distinguished gentlemen 
paint horrid pictures of Imaginary situa¬ 
tions which are possible to exist some 
time in the future. It occurs to me that 
that sort of imaginary evil and imaginary 
picture could be drawn about anything 
which is proposed here. We could not 
propose a bill changing the status quo 
in any way that it would not be possible 
for a perfervid imagination to conjure 
up some fanciful situation which would 
make it an instrument of evil instead of 
an instrument of good. So I am not too 
much concerned by these fanciful situa¬ 
tions. 

I do not tliink all the wisdom which 
has ever existed or shall ever exist in 
the world resides in my generation nor 
in the membership of this House as it 
is now constituted. I assume that in any 
future situation there will be just as able, 
Just as intelligent, Just as thoughtful, 
and Just as patriotic Members of the 
House of Representatives to cope with 
these fanciful situations should they ever 
occur. These intelligent and patriotic 
Members of some future Congress will 
be here to guard the interests of the 
Republic just as watchfully as the gen¬ 
tlemen who now conjure up these fanci¬ 
ful future situations. I am not worried 
about that at all. But I am worried 
about the situation the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives is placing itself in. and the 
estimate which apparently sensible gen¬ 
tlemen of this House have for its mem¬ 
bership of the past, present, and future. 
Instead of decreasing the checks and 
balances that are a part of the warp and 
woof of our Constitution, by adopting 
this amendment we increase the checks 
by placing one more check in the hands 
of the representatives of the people. I 
am in favor of the Schwabe amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Minnesota IMr. O’Hara] is recog¬ 
nized. 

Mr. O’HARA. Mr. Chairman, it was 
not originally my Intention to speak on 
this subject because, in my opinion, the 
Members of the House have thoroughly 
discussed it. Some very fine and very 
able speeches have been made. It did 
seem to me that the logic was on the 
side of those who oppose this resolution. 
I recognize there are some here who feel 
we ought to change our Constitution and 
to do this or that, and unless we do we 
are going to the eternal “bow-wows." 

It so happens that I do not feel that 
way. I would like to be practical for a 
moment and ask you to consider the fact 
that out of this United Nations Confer¬ 
ence, one of the first matters of impor¬ 
tance to be voted upon is to give our 
single representative upon that council 
of the Lekgue of Nations or United Na¬ 
tions, or whatever it may be, the power 
to send the people of this country into 
war. 

Possibly the Senate is not going to con¬ 
sider this with the same seriousness that 
we do. As a matter of fact, I have some 
doubt if the Senate will ever consider it. 
If some pressure organizations think 
they are going to put pressure on the 
Senate to change the two-thirds rule 
xci-375 


because we have taken some action on 
it, they will find the Senate has made 
up its mind that during the hysteria of 
the last war we changed the Constitu¬ 
tion by constitutional amendment, and 
they have learned a rather bitter lesson, 
and as individuals they have made up 
their minds that during the period of the 
hysteria of war they are not going to 
change the Constitution by submitting a 
constitutional amendment again. 

Mr. DONDERO. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. O’HARA. I yield. 

Mr. DONDERO. Does not the gentle¬ 
man think the best evidence before us 
of the fact that the American people are 
satisfied with their Constitution is that 
they have said “No” 4,179 times and 
have said “Yes” only 21 times in 160 
years? 

Mr. O’HARA. Yes. Every once in a 
while somebody says a willful minority 
might reject a treaty. Has anybody ever 
said that some of those treaties that were 
rejected should not be rejected? They 
have not claimed that. We have lived 
long enough to sec the hysteria of con¬ 
ditions when people do not act soundly. 
I say in time of war it is the poorest time 
in the world for the people of this coun¬ 
try or for the Congress of the United 
States to be meddling with the Constitu¬ 
tion of the United States. I voted for 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Indiana to provide for a two-thirds 
vote in the House and in the Senate. 
That is the only amendment upon which 
I am going to vote “aye.” I shall vote 
against this amendment, which is a 
sugar-coated proposition which may 
carry this resolution through. Person¬ 
ally, I am not going to vote to change 
the constitutional processes of this coun¬ 
try in time of war. If the House must 
pass upon it, let us pass upon it on the 
same basis as the Senate at this time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Chairman, I am 
for the Schwabe amendment. I am for 
House Joint Resolution €0. 

I think we, as Members of Congress, 
take ourselves entirely too seriously and 
fear we have lost sight of the fact that 
under the Constitution the people In the 
ultimate have the right to have an 
amendment submitted to them for con¬ 
sideration—article V of the Constitu¬ 
tion—to say whether they care to adopt it 
or not. 

I, personally, might be for or against 
this or any other constitutional amend¬ 
ment, but that is not the question. I 
do not care to take the responsibility 
which is that of the people nor to decide 
that those to whom I am going to vote to 
submit the amendment shall not have 
an opportunity to exercise their consti¬ 
tutional right to pass upon it. 

The nearer we get to the people the 
closer we cling to that form of govern¬ 
ment which has made and kept us a 
nation. To deprive Uie people of any 
right is to be wrong. 

To the extent that we undertake to 
usurp the prerogatives of the people, to 
set ourselves up as the coiut of last resort 
respecting matters and things clearly 


and ' constitutionally the responsibility 
In the last resort of the people, to that 
degree we undertake to destroy the Dem¬ 
ocratic-Republican fundamentals on 
which this Government rests. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I labor under no 
delusion nor illusion as to what will hap¬ 
pen to the resolution reported by the 
Judiciary Committee when we adopt it 
and sent it on its way, as we shall today. 
Nevertheless, the people through their 
Representatives in the House will have 
spoken. The proposal will have had its 
day in that forum which most closely 
represents the sentiments of the folks 
back home. Whether it lives or dies will 
not be the responsibility of their Rep¬ 
resentatives in this House. 

So many things vital to the very ex¬ 
istence and continuance of representive 
government and our democratic way of 
life hang on the thin thread of the right 
of the people to be heard today as against 
those years when wise men drafted the 
Constitution, one must be bold as a lion 
and as well informed as an encyclopedia 
to undertake to justify any change in 
fundamentals of law or procedure. 

All government l.s an experiment in 
political science. Because a program 
has justified itself up to date is no real 
reason for its continuance under new 
and different circumstances provided 
something better may at least be tried. 

I claim no qualification, extraordinary, 
to Justify my position. 

I acknowledge the merit to be found 
in the arguments of those who oppose 
any change and recognize the outstand¬ 
ing legal erudition and authority with 
which they speak. Yet I am not con¬ 
vinced that they are right. They are 
more cautious and conservative, it seems 
to me. than the new state of affairs may 
justify. 

New occasions teach new duties; time makes 

ancient good uncouth; 

Tliey must upward still and onward who 

would keep abreast of truth. 

One may spend hours to no avail un¬ 
dertaking to determine what the fram¬ 
ers of the Constitution would do were 
they here today to be confronted by a 
situation they never could have visual¬ 
ized as a possible source of an amend¬ 
ment to the document they drafted. Yet 
an all-complete and conclusive answer 
is found in the fact that in their wise 
vision they made such an amendment 
possible in the long days ahead which 
they could not foresee. 

On both sides a great deal has been 
said which, in my opinion, is irrelevant. 
In my Judgment, the proposed amend¬ 
ment as offered by the Judiciary Com¬ 
mittee is necessary, wise, and expedient, 
to the end. that a preponderant majority 
of the people, not the States as such, 
may be heard to have a part in deciding 
what their future shall be. 

This is not a new proposition. It has 
been discussed for years. The war has 
brought it to its focus. There can be no 
question but that the people feel, and 
that they are demanding, that their 
Representatives should represent them 
in sa ving that the House of Representa¬ 
tives shall have a voice In determining 
what agreements in the nature of 
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treaties shall be made to involve them in 
the postwar program. They have a 
right to insist that through their Repre- 
aentatives they shall have a voice in de¬ 
termining what agreements shall be en¬ 
tered into between and among nations 
looking toward the establhhment of that 
perpetual peace for which they» the peo¬ 
ple, as such, have given their all and have 
fought. 

They have a right to be heard. I shall 
vote for the proposed amendment as of¬ 
fered by the Judiciary Committee. 

While Congress may declare war. the 
people should not be deprived of their 
right to determine what the terms of 
peace shall be. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Kiirs] is recog- 
nized f or 5 m inutes. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Chairman, I have 
listened patiently to every argument that 
has been made since the debate on the 
current resolution started in the House 
and I feel that 1 would be derelict in my 
duty as a Member of the House if I did 
not pay tribute to the magnificent spirit 
that has been generated as a result of 
the submission of this resolution to de¬ 
bate, and the high plane and level upon 
which Members of this House have ap¬ 
proached the determination of the is¬ 
sues Involved. I may be in complete dis¬ 
agreement ultimately with some of my 
distinguished friends on my side of the 
aisle who have spoken in opposition to 
the adoption of either the Schwabe 
amendment or the resolution itself, but 
on the matter that is involved here, that 
is as important as this particular issue. 
1 feel it is my responsibility as a Member 
of Congress to make up my own mind in 
accordance with my conscience and the 
intelligence that I can bring to bear upon 
the solution of this question. I will sur¬ 
render to no one in my feeling of alle¬ 
giance to the fundamental principles 
laid down by our founding fathers in the 
Constitution. However, It is because of 
the very reason that I have since a boy 
had that interest, and have read the 
constitutional debates, and have read the 
notes and have studied them that I have 
concluded that those same founding 
fathers at all times during those debates 
had in mind the vision of the country we 
have today, and they had in mind the 
progress of a great Nation and never 
dreamed for a moment that its progress 
would be circumscribed by a deterhiina- 
tion never to change a word or syllable. 
They made provision for its amendment 
in that Constitution itself. Xn doing 
what we are doing today we are merely 
carrying out the proviso that those peo- 
Ide had in mind when they wrote that 
Constitution. 

JIvery argument I have heard urged 
against the adoption of this amendment 
and this resolution has apparently been 
grounded upon the fact that it would be 
a sacrilege in this day and age to disturb 
that Ood-given sacred instrument. 

I have read the arguments that were 
made Id this House when other proposed 
arnendmmits to the Constitution were 
propdied in this body. Down through 
the yearn the same voice has been heard 
here IdUie well of the Congress; ^*Make 
no aihendment to this Constitution; 
change not a Una of It, because it is a 


sacred instrumoxt.** And yet, the very 
Constitution Itself would never have 
been ratified had the first 10 amend¬ 
ments not been adopted. Since that 
time 11 amendments have been ratified 
by the people of the United States after 
BUbmissioQ to the legislatures of those 
proposed amendments by action of the 
Congress. 

I wonder what the d^ates were when 
the fifteenth amendment was proposed? 
1 wonder what the debates were when 
any one of these amendments—the thlr- 
tienth amendment, if you pleace—were 
proposed here in the House? The same 
argument was made then; and because I 
believe in progress and because I believe 
that the country is going to move for¬ 
ward I am going to vote for the Schwabe 
amendment and I am going to vote for 
this resolution. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentle man f rom Wisconsin has expired. 

Mr. SGBFAUVER. Mr. Chairman, I 
3 rleld the gentleman 3 minutes of my 
time if he wan ts it. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman very much for the S min¬ 
utes because I want to say Just one more 
thing. As a lawyer of many years of 
practice I had the privilege of drafting a 
good many wills. Do you know t^t 
there are about 387 contingencies which 
I as a lawyer might urge upon that client 
that might conceivably arise that might 
be covered in the writing of a will? 
I could be there until doomsday writing 
the will if I took into consideration every 
conceivable thing that might be urged 
as a possible contingency and that ought 
to be covered. After all. Mr. Chairman, 
about 370 of those contingencies never 
arose. So, some point out that we are 
liable to have communism sweeping the 
country if we disturb the Constitution 
and that under the treaty-making power 
we might unite with Russia or adopt 
**union now’* or something equally un¬ 
thinkable, but I want to say to you that 
I am convinced that insisting upon a 
policy of maintaining at all times the 
status quo of things, without considera¬ 
tion of the demands for reasonable prog¬ 
ress win do more to ^courage the growth 
of radicalism than anything proposed 
in the pending resolution. 

What would have happened In Amer« 
ica if the people had Ustraed to the argu¬ 
ment that the thirteenth amendment 
should not have been adopted? So far 
as I am concerned, 1 want to be very 
careful on the matter of adopting con¬ 
stitutional amendments; but I am win¬ 
ing to trust a majority of the elected 
representatives of both Houses of Con¬ 
gress and I am wining U trust three- 
fourths of the legislatures of this Nation. 
When they have aU spck&i 1 can be cer¬ 
tain that the heart and the soul of the 
people of America are represented in any 
amendment that may subsequently by 
that action be written into the Constitu¬ 
tion. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. cniairman, will 
the g entleman yield? 

Mr. KEEFE. I yield to the genUsman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. GRAHAM. The very amendment 
the gentleman talks about requires two- 
thirds of the States to vote. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin has expired. 

Mr. XOCFAUVSR. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield the gmitleman 1 additional min¬ 
ute of my time. 

Mr. 8UMNKR8 of Texas. May! sug¬ 
gest to the gentlonan that the first 10 
amendments were proposed by many of 
the people who sat in the Constitutional 
Convention. 

Mr. GRAHAM. At that time 22 
amendments were submitted but only 10 
were ad opted. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Chairman, may I 
say to my very distinguished friend from 
Pimnsylvania, and there is no man in this 
House for whom I have greater affection, 
as he well knows, and greater admiration 
because of the great capacity which he 
has displayed far too seldom upon the 
floor of this House, that I realize the dif¬ 
ficulty he is confronted with. He is all 
bound up In this legal lore of constitu¬ 
tional thinking to the extent, 1 am fear¬ 
ful, that he does not see the real clearing 
in this forest of trees. He only sees those 
trees that stand out in front of him, but 
he ought to go through those trees and 
see the clearing that will come eventually 
if we are responsive to not only the will 
of the framers of this Constitution but 
to the wishes of the people. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin has again ex¬ 
pired. _ 

Mr. RYTER. Mr. Chairman. I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re¬ 
marks at this point in the Ricord. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is the.e objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Connecticut? 

There was n o objection. 

Mr. RYTER. Mr. Chairman, the pro¬ 
posed constitutional change is not a sud¬ 
den thought dictated by the desire to 
make treaty ratifications more easy. 
Those whose support of this measure is 
predicated upon this purpose stand upon 
an insecure footing. Sober and mature 
reflection upon the implications and re¬ 
sponsibilities of proposed treaties are 
most desirable. The proposed change 
has a greater aim in that it gives the 
people a greater sense and duty in the 
participation of the making of treaties. 
The question presents two fundamental 
issues, as stated in the committee report: 
First, should the House of Representa¬ 
tives participate In the making of trea¬ 
ties; and, second, should treaties be rat¬ 
ified by a simple majority or by a two- 
thirds vote? A short Journey into our 
history surrounding the adoption of the 
Constitution is rewarded by some very 
enlightening and pertinent background. 
The reason for the insertion of the two- 
thirds requirement was not to forestall 
any hasty passage of treaties but to ap¬ 
pease the suspicions and Apprehensions 
of the original States arising out of the 
economic interests of each State and its 
natural desire for protection. Virginia 
valued the right to navigate the Missis¬ 
sippi River while bthers valued the At¬ 
lantic fisheries. Before the Articles of 
Confederation, unanimity of the States 
was required. Under the artibles of 
1781, 9 States out of 12 had to approve 
treaties. Bo great was ttie distrust of 
the States of each other that not until 
September 4, 1767, 13 days before final 
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adjournment, was the President brought 
into the picture at all, and finally a com« 
promise had been reached resulting in 
the present provision. It is interesting to 
note that Connecticut was divided in the 
final result. The framers of the Consti¬ 
tution held no firm philosophy to the 
effect that treaties had to be ratified by 
two-thirds of the Senate. This is quite 
apparent by the fact that on September 
7, 1787, a motion of James Madison to 
exclude treaties of peace from the two- 
thirds provision was adopted without dis¬ 
sent. The following day, the exclusion 
was eliminated without extended discus¬ 
sion. A close scrutiny of the Federalist 
papers, No. 64, and attributed to Jay, and 
No. 75, attributed to Hamilton, indicate 
other reasons for the two-thirds require¬ 
ment. 

It was originally contemplated that the 
President would actually advise and con¬ 
sult with the Senators—26 in number 
at the time of the adoption of the Con¬ 
stitution—and that the Senators would 
be an expert body who would advise and 
consult with him. Actually, after Wash¬ 
ington’s first disastrous experience 
wherein he was treated so coldly, he 
vowed never to return and never did, this 
language in the Constitution has found 
little practical application. Some dis¬ 
satisfaction was expressed by several 
members with the two-thirds rule and 
James Wilson made this point, “If two- 
thirds are necessary to make peace, the 
minority may perpetuate war against the 
sense of the majority.” Some considera¬ 
tion was also given as to whether ratifi¬ 
cation should be had by two-thirds of all 
Senators or two-thirds of those present 
and the final version gives some comfort 
to the proponents of a majority ratifica¬ 
tion. It had. also been assigned as an 
argument for Senate ratification only 
that treaties would be made in executive 
or secret session of the Senate and Presi¬ 
dent. This reason has long ceased to 
exist. Another of the basic reasons for 
the limitation of treaty ratifications by 
the Senate has disappeared by reason of 
the-adoption of the seventeenth amend¬ 
ment. 

Under the Constitution as originally 
written it was argued that the careful se¬ 
lection of Senators by the various State 
legislatures would result in the selection 
of men who had vastly superior knowl¬ 
edge and were better qualified in foreign 
affairs and generally than Members of 
the House of Representatives. The peo¬ 
ple were not trusted to choose their own 
Senators and happily this anachronism 
has now been removed. The tenure-of- 
olfice argument is no longer sustainable. 
There are Indeed many more veterans of 
the House than of the Senate and many 
had greater experience and longer years 
of service which would certainly qualify 
them for the consideration of treaties. 
The remaining argument that the House 
could not be in constant session has been 
adequately refuted by the last several 
years. This popular dissatisfaction is not 
a movement of recent origin. It had its 
Inception in the early days of the fram¬ 
ing of the Constitution and has become 
more vocal and insistent with the years. 
No doubt it has reached its present in¬ 
tensity due to the fear of a recurrence 
of the Senate action after the last war. 


It is an expression of a deep and 
zealous desire of the people for a more 
active part in the ratification of treaties, 
through a body more closely representa¬ 
tive of and more attuned to the wishes 
of the majority. The failure to remove 
the obstacle to popular expression has 
contributed its share to the reluctance 
of other nations in a real attempt at in¬ 
ternational cooperation. This constant 
threat of minority control in foreign af¬ 
fairs looms ever large in the eyes of other 
nations and though we pride ourselves 
on our great democratic Constitution, we 
have not stopped to consider what 
thwarting effect it may have in a real 
attempt at international cooperation. 

Scarcely a day passes that does not 
give rise to an opportunity to harangue 
against the usurpation of power by the 
Executive. The question of Executive 
agreements versus treaties is bound to 
become more confusing. It is avov;edly 
a way of circumventing the two-thirds 
requirement. This resort to subterfuge 
has been occasioned by the undemocratic 
provision and has been found most wel¬ 
come in innumerable instances. We 
must put an end to making treaties with 
foreign nations and calling them agree¬ 
ments. It is a dangerous run in our con¬ 
stitutional fabric. In the words of 
Washington, “If in the opinion of the 
people, the distribution or modification 
of the constitutional powers be in any 
particular wrong, let it be corrected by 
an amendment in the way which the 
Constitution designates. But let there 
be no change by usurpation for though 
this in one instance may be the instru¬ 
ment of good, it is the customary method 
by which free governments are destroyed. 
The precedence must always greatly 
overbalance in permanent evil any par¬ 
tial or transient benefit which the use 
can at any time yield.” 

Pew treaties can long endure without 
Implementing legislation which requires 
the concurrence of both Houses of Con¬ 
gress. In reality the House cannot be 
ignored in the case of a treaty calling 
for an appropriation or legislation to 
put it into effect. This truth was forci¬ 
bly demonstrated when Alaska was pur¬ 
chased from Russia in 1867. After the 
treaty was duly signed and ratified, it 
required a great deal of maneuvering to 
secure from Congress the money which 
the United States was bound to pay in 
consummation of the bargain. In this 
sphere as in so many others the spirit of 
cooperation is necessary. However in¬ 
dependent in theory the several branches 
of the Government may be, none of them 
can proceed entirely without reference to 
the others. No foreign policy agreed up¬ 
on by the Senate can long endure unless 
It has the support of the t^ple. That 
support can best be given by having the 
House of Representatives participate in 
the ratification of treaties. If the policy 
secures the approval of the Executive, 
the House and the Senate, it is thus un¬ 
questionably the foreign policy of the 
Nation. Having this full support, it will 
receive better and stronger support from 
the country as a whole. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog¬ 
nizes the gentleman from North Dakota 
[Mr. LncKfl. 


Mr. LEMBE. Mr. Chairman. I repeat 
that nothing is permanent in this world 
but change. Change is constantly taking 
place not only in the habits and actions 
of the animal kingdom—in the actions 
and thoughts of man—but also in the 
material—the inanimate—world. 

But that hoes not mean that that 
which was good yesterday Is bad today. 
Neither does it mean that that which was 
accepted as best yesterday is still so to¬ 
day. I am not a blind follower of prece¬ 
dent—of “has been.” I believe in follow¬ 
ing has been only so far as it throws light 
upon what ought to be. 

I do not believe, as has been suggested, 
that the Constitution, which our fore¬ 
fathers promulgated 156 years ago. is to 
be discarded lightly. Such reasoning is 
dangerous to our liberties. It was that 
kind of reasoning that attempted to pack 
the Supreme Court. It was that kind of 
reasoning that led Hitler to believe in a 
new order, which new order has just 
collapsed in dismal failure—collapsed 
because it was wrong. It was that kind of 
reasoning that caused the downfall of 
Mussolini and will cause the downfall of 
other nations unless they read the signs 
of the times. 

I am sure that none of us want to do 
away with the Christian religion Just 
because it is 2,000 years old. I am sure 
that none of us would want to abolish 
the Ten Commandments because they 
are over 5.000 years old. Not every 
change that is advocated by the over- 
zealous will make our lot a better lot. 
Not every change advocated here on the 
fioor. leads to paradise. If we are not 
careful, some of them may lead us to 
the place where it never gets cold—to 
everlasting destruction. 

We live In an age of bewildering con¬ 
fusion. Nearly every other person that 
you meet on the street has a new idea. 
He has suddenly become a crusader, and 
wishes to build a new and different world. 
Some of these ideas are good. Too many 
are worse than worthless. Many Mem¬ 
bers of this House have a perfect solu¬ 
tion for all the problems of the future— 
for all the days yet to come. They think 
they can bring about permanent and 
lasting peace by selling their own Nation 
continuously down the river—via fly-by- 
night, easily made treaties. 

I am sure if your liberties, or your life, 
were at stake, you would want a unani¬ 
mous decision of a Jury. I am sure you 
do not wish to discard the principles 
laid down in the Declaration of Inde¬ 
pendence just because it will be 169 years 
old on July 4. I am sure you do not 
wish to ditch the Constitution because it 
is 156 years old. There are provisions in 
the Constitution that protect the rights 
of minorities against the abuse of ma¬ 
jorities. These are fundamental. They 
will endure as long as our Republic en¬ 
dures. 

We know that some matters coming 
before Congress require more serious 
consideration than others. Treaties are 
political. To deny that politics enter 
into treaties is not to be intellectually 
honest. Those of us who advocate the 
two-thirds requirement want more poli¬ 
tics, not less. We want to give the mi¬ 
nority an opportunity to protect Itself, 
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and to protect the people, from unwise 
political treaties. 

We realise that a treats^ overrides not 
only the constitutions and the laws of 
the several States but supersedes the 
Constitution and the laws of the Na¬ 
tion. We realise that an improvident 
treaty may ultimately end in war. We 
also realise that Congress is not always 
responsive to the will of the people. We 
know that we have passed many unwise 
laws which we have repealed. We know 
that we can repeal an unwise law, but 
that we cannot repeal a treaty when once 
entered into without endangering our 
peace. 

We know that Congress is often influ¬ 
enced by pressure groups. We know that 
laws have been passed because of pres¬ 
sure groups. We know that these groups 
often represent the best interest of the 
people. We also know that at times they 
represent that which is not for the best 
interest. We also know that some of 
these pressure groups represent other 
nations rather than our own. These are 
well flnanced. Let us guard against these 
in the‘leaking of treaties. let iis require 
more serious consideration. 

We cannot excuse ourselves by saying 
that the Senate will not pass this amend¬ 
ment. We cannot excuse ourselves by 
saying the States will not adopt it. The 
Constitution has put the primary power 
upon us—^the lawmakers—^and we are 
not supposed to submit matters Just be¬ 
cause we do not wish to antagonize some 
pressure group. Our first responsibility 
is to our Nation, not to a party nor a 
pressure group. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog¬ 
nizes the gentleman from California 
IMr. TolanI. 

Mr. TOLAN. Mr. Chairman, I do not 
know whether I can add ans^hing to 
what has been said in this intelligent 
and gentlemanly debate. The issue be¬ 
fore us is the most important and far- 
reaching that this or any other Congress 
will ever face. 

This is the issue as I see it. We are 
now in the midst of the world’s most ter¬ 
rible war. We are all horror stricken by 
the killing and the wounding of millions 
of human beings. We are marring and 
scarring the face of the earth. With 
the next war* terrible and death-dealing 
instruments will spell the doom of civili¬ 
zation. What is the best way for Con¬ 
gress to act now so that another war will 
never happen? 

This bill proposes that the l^use of 
Representatives shall have smnething to 
say in preventing war by voting on the 
ratification of the peace treaty. 

When the Constitution was adopted 
the framers wisely provided for amend¬ 
ments on account of changing condi¬ 
tions. Indeed, under article V it pro¬ 
vided that before any amendment should 
be presented to the States both of the 
Houses of Congress must vote on it. I 
submit that if the House must vote on 
a constitutional amendment smely it 
should vote on the ratification of a peace 
treatg. It may mean that either civili¬ 
zation shah live or die. 

Now, do you suppose the American 
people trant 17, or at the most S3, men 
alone, not 83 States, to have the right 
to reject a peace treaty that all the 


world is looking toward as the only hope 
of mankind? Ront you think we could 
get a hhrher average of A Ha e ric a n puldio 
opinion by giving the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives a light to vote on the ratifica¬ 
tion? The 83 Senators might only rep¬ 
resent directly a small part of this great 
Nation, both geographically and numeri¬ 
cally. We all deal in the law of averages. 
No human being is perfect. For the life 
of me I cannot see but what we could get 
a much better average in these momen¬ 
tous decisions if the House was given 
the right to act with the Senate on 
treaties. 

The present constitutional provision 
providing for ratification of all treaties 
by two-thirds vote of the Senate only 
has not worked out well in the past. 
Should we hesitate now to have all of 
our congressional representatives par¬ 
ticipate in the ratification of treaties 
when civilization itself may depend upon 
this vote? 

Dr. Charles Warren, historian of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, has 
stated as follows: '"You will search in 
vain to find any political theory on 
which that two-thirds clause was 
founded.** 

I would even go so far as to recommend 
the House and Senate meet in Joint ses¬ 
sion on treaties. The debates are neces¬ 
sarily almost identical. This would 
mean the saving of endless time through 
separate consideration, conferences on 
reservations, and so forth. 

When the Constitution was adopted. 
Senators were elected by the several 
legislatures. Now, by the seventeenth 
amendment, they are elected by a direct 
vote of the people just the same as Mem¬ 
bers of the Lower House. House Mem¬ 
bers become Members of the Senate. 
Former Members of the Senate now sit 
In the House of Representatives. I am 
sure these transfers did not change their 
abilities. 

No; I think this legislation is the 
answer to the hopes and prayers of the 
American people, to the millions of fight¬ 
ing boys on the fronts, and to the mil- 
hoDS of mothers and fathers who have 
suffered terrible agonies and anxieties 
and who are praying that another war 
must never occur. 

The Members of the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives, under the Constitution, are 
elected every 2 years so as to come fresh 
from the people, and must not be voice¬ 
less now. We must and should have the 
right to vote on this treaty of peace and 
the right to shoulder this great and ever¬ 
lasting responsibility. 

Mr. PHHijps. It was my intention, 
Mr. Chairman, to offer an amendment 
during this debate which would require a 
60-percent vote of the elected Repre¬ 
sentatives to approve a treaty. I mean 
60 percent in each House. The "atmos¬ 
phere of the debate,** to adopt one of the 
newer expressions of the Intelligentsia, 
suggests to me that it would be pointless 
to offer it this afternoon. 

My desire was, and is, to caU atten¬ 
tion to a very practical consideration to 
which too little thought is b^ng given 
here. X am unreservedly in favor of a 
change which will bring the Bouse of 
Representatives into the discussions of 
treaties. I told the gentleman from New 


Hampshire IMr. MimowI this over a 
year ago, when be first introduced the 
rescdutlon which now comes out of com¬ 
mittee as House Joint Resolution 66. I 
would be even more in favor of the idea 
now, after 8 months* personal experience 
with the consideration given treaties by 
another body of the Congress. 

The Members of the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives are very close to the people. 
We have to go back every biennium and 
submit our records to the people. If the 
proposed change did nothing more than 
increase the discussions of treaties and 
attract attention to them, It would be 
fully Justified. 

My concern is with the suggestion that 
these treaties should be approved by ma¬ 
jority vote. Let us take the practical 
case: Suppose 250 were on the floor at 
the time of the vote. Would you sug¬ 
gest, Mr. Chairman, that a treaty ap¬ 
proved by a vote of 126 to 124, with 185 
absent or not voting, would represent 
accurately the desires of the people? 

You say the amendment of the gen¬ 
tleman from Missouri [Mr. Schwabs 1 
corrects this. I am afraid it does not. 
Would you consider a vote of 218 for and 
217 against to be a guaranty of the 
wishes of the people, or a vote of 218 for 
and 175 against, with 43 absent or not 
voting? 

The amendment of the gentleman 
from Missouri Improves the resolution, 
but it does not protect the people of the 
United States. The vote on this resolu¬ 
tion will undoubtedly support what I say. 
I suggest before hearing or seeing the 
vote, that it will show a high vote of the 
majority party, many of whose members 
in my hearing have questioned its wis¬ 
dom at this time, but who consider this 
an administration issue. I do not want 
treaties decided as administration issues, 
nor majority issues, nor minority issues; 
I want them decided as American issues, 
and with complete assurance that the 
approving vote is representative of the 
thinking of the people. 

We are children of emotion. I am ab¬ 
solutely positive that the treaty to which 
I referred as recently approved by an¬ 
other body of the Congress could never 
under any circumstance have received 
the vote it did receive if it had not been 
for the unique and skUlful propaganda 
methods of the Department of State; the 
nearness of two spot-lighted interna¬ 
tional conferences, one in Mexico and 
one in San Francisco—with both of 
which I am completely in sympathy and 
accord—and for the fact that several 
very prominent Members of that other 
body suddenly became **state8men.*’ 
Their interpretation of that term seemed 
to prevent full and thoughtful considera¬ 
tion of matters which affected seriously 
the citizens of the United States and at 
the same time Involved another nation. 
Had the treaty come up a year ago, or a 
year hence, the vote might have been 
different. 

To paraphrase the Prime Minister of 
Bngland, who said that ha had not been 
selected as Prime Minister to preside 
over the dissolution of the British Bm- 
pire, I say today that I do not conceive 
that I was eleeted from the Twenty- 
aeoond District of CaUforpla to decide 
future international abreements on the 
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basis of some temporary emotion, nor on 
the wishes of other nations^ as compared 
. with the wishes of the men and women of 
that district, nor without the sober and 
considered decisions which would be in¬ 
dicated by more than a majority vote 
of the elected Representatives. 

There are two other practical points, 
Mr. Chairman: This is a very important 
Issue. 1 wish it were possible to have 
the men in the armed services tell us 
their opinions, and certainly I do not 
want to set up the easier method of a 
majority vote without knowing what they 
think and want of the brave new world 
which they alone have bought for them¬ 
selves and for us with their blood. Cer¬ 
tainly it was not bought by politicians. 
I would be willing to vote the resolution, 
with a two-thirds vote provision; 1 am 
not so willing to vote it with a majority 
provision before the fighting men come 
back. 

The final point, which alone would 
probably decide me, is the easy way in 
which the gentleman from Alabama and 
the gentleman from Tennessee pass off 
the possibilities for changing treaties if 
we decide that we did make a mistake, 
during perhaps this moment of emotion 
to which I referred. It was said, very 
easily, that a majority could later change 
them, or even pull them back after they 
had actually been accepted by the na¬ 
tions Involved. Have we so soon for¬ 
gotten 1914 and 1917? We are not deal¬ 
ing with a iaw affecting our own people, 
and nobody else. We constantly make 
amendments to our own laws. We are 
talking about treaties, agreements be¬ 
tween nations. Have we forgotten the 
scorn of the world when Germany in 
1014 decided that she did not like the 
treaties previously entered into, and 
called them ‘‘scraps of paper”? I do not 
want that scorn or that invitation to 
war to be visited upon our children, who 
are away today fighting, nor upon their 
children, even in the sincere hope and 
belief on the part of many Members that 
this resolution will be a step toward the 
prevention of future wars. Hope is 
praiseworthy, but history is realistic. 

I am responsible on the floor of this 
House for only one vote: my own. For 
the reasons stated above, that vote must 
be cast today against the resolution if it 
continues the majority vote provision. 
I favor 60 percent, not as a compromise, 
but as the correct majority. It avoids 
the small and so-called willful minori¬ 
ty, but it makes certain the full con¬ 
sideration, and vote which assuies the 
support of the people. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog¬ 
nizes the gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. McCormackI for 5 minutes. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, in 
relation to the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
Schwabs], which I have read and studied 
closely, it is my intention to support the 
amendment and vote for it. I consider 
the amendment not in the nature of a 
empromise but as an affirmative amend¬ 
ment of a progressive nature and one 
that those who believe in amending the 
Cemstitution so that our country can 
take its place in these days as a leader 
among the nations of the world can prop¬ 
erly support. Those also who believe 


that the House in these days should have 
a voice in the ratification of treaties can 
properly support this amendment. 

Mr.aWYNNEoflowa. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. 1 yield for a ques¬ 
tion. 

Mr. GWYNNB of Iowa. Does the gen¬ 
tleman prefer the Schwabe amendment 
rather than the original resolution, if he 
had a choice between the two? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I am speaking 
now on the question before the Commit¬ 
tee, which is the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
Schwabe]. The gentleman from Massa¬ 
chusetts has stated that he intends to 
vote for the amendment offered by the 
gentleman. 

The situation at home and abroad has 
greatly changed since the framers of the 
Constitution decided on the two-thirds 
rule for the ratification of treaties. The 
Mississippi River question and the New 
England fisheries question do not exist 
today. The Senate has grown too large 
to be an advisory group such as the 
framers of the Constitution contem¬ 
plated. Furthermore, foreign relations 
have passed into a new field since the 
early days of our country. The Bpanish- 
American War was the turning point of 
our country in this respect. Further¬ 
more. distances have been eliminated. 
We now know from hard experience that 
war in one part of the world results in 
war in all parts of the world. As a writer 
recently once said, *‘A challenge to lib¬ 
erty anywhere is a challenge to liberty 
everywhere.” 

I have spoken on this question on sev¬ 
eral occasions. In one of my previous 
speeches I emphasized the fact that the 
framers of the Constitution were draft¬ 
ing that great instrument in the light 
of the times and conditions existing in 
those days. I emphasized the fact that 
the treaty-ratifying provision was a 
compromise. I emphasized one of the 
important factors which entered into it 
was the theory that the Members of the 
United States Senate were representa¬ 
tives of the States to the Central Govern¬ 
ment and were called ambassadors of the 
State governments to the Central Gov¬ 
ernment. I also called your attention 
yesterday to the fact that the seven¬ 
teenth amendment has changed the 
character of the service of Monbers of 
the Senate. The original concept of be¬ 
ing ambassadors, for all practical pur¬ 
poses, has been wiped away. Members 
of the United States Senate today, for all 
practical purposes, are agents and serv¬ 
ants of the people who elect them and 
whom they represent, quietly as are 
Members of the House of Representa¬ 
tives. In connection wiUi the compro¬ 
mise aspect of the matter, to show how 
important a bearing that had in the 
minds of the members of the Constitu¬ 
tional convention, 1 call attention to 
page 83 of volume n of the Federalist, 
and I read the following from one of the 
letters of Hamilton, in which he said: 

The remarki made in a former Dumber— 

And that was by Jay, appearing on 
pages 10 to 16, Inclusive, of the same 
volume— 

which have been alluded to in another part 
of this pAper will apply with conoluaive 


force against the admission of the H6use of 
Bepresentatives to share in the formation of 
treaties. 

Let me read what he said was the rea¬ 
son against the House for participation 
in the ratification of treaties. This was 
back in 1789: 

The fluctuating and, taking its future In¬ 
crease into account, the multitudinous com¬ 
position of that body— 

. And that means the House— 
forbid us to expect in it those qualities 
which are essential to the proper execution 
of suA a purpose. 

Will any Member of the House today 
say that any Member of this body is 
not Just as able to perform this duty as 
any Member of the Senate? 

Furthermore, Hamilton went along and 
referred to the character, security, and 
dispatch in the Senate as agaifist the 
House of Representatives. Hamilton 
said: 

Accurate and comprehensive knowledge of 
foreign politics; a steady and systematic ad¬ 
herence to the same views; a nice and uni¬ 
form sensibility to national character; de¬ 
cision, secrecy, and despatch, are incom¬ 
patible with the genius of a body so variable 
and so numerous. The very complication 
of buslnesa, by introducing a necessity of 
the concurrence of so many different bodies, 
would of itself afford a solid objection. The 
greater frequency of calls upon the House of 
Representatives, and the greater length of 
time which it would often be necessary to 
keep them together when convened, to ob¬ 
tain their sanction in the progressive stages 
of a treaty, would be a source of so great 
inconvenience and expense as alone ought 
to condemn the project. 

Whatever may have been the Justifi¬ 
cation for these reasons in those days as 
to why the House of Represeutatlves 
should not participate in the approval of 
treaties, those reasons and conditions do 
not exist now, and have not existed for 
many years. Members of the House have 
Just as “accurate and comprehensive 
knowledge of foreign politics” or foreign 
affairs these days as the Members of the 
Senate have. Certainly, for anyone to 
deny that Members of the House have “a 
steady and systematic adherence to the 
same views”; and particularly a nice and 
uniform sensibility to national character 
as members of the Senate have, would be 
a charge that would fall immediately to 
the ground because of its absurdity. I 
think we can well compare the “decision, 
secrecy, and despatch” of the House of 
Representatives of these days at least 
favorably with that of the United States 
Senate. 

The House today possesses all of the 
elements that the ^nate possesses in its 
speedy ratification of treaties. For us 
to refuse, to vote today for the House to 
participate would be tantamount to an 
attack upon our own Integrity and our 
own ability. Conditions have changed 
to such an extent that in the best inter¬ 
ests of our country the House should par¬ 
ticipate in the approval of future treaties. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts has ex¬ 
pired. 

^Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. PLX7MLEY. Mr. Chairman, wfil 
. the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. KEFAX7VER. I otUy havfi 1 
minute. 

Mr.PLUMLBY. I waiit to l)e corrected 
!f I am In error, but X was sitting in this 
House and I understood the chairman of 
the committee in charge of this bill to 
say he would accept the so-called 
Sehw abe amendme nt. Xsthatr^htY 

Mr. B3a^ATJVER. I do not know. He 
win have to speak for himself. I only 
have 1 minute and I cannot yield further. 

Mr. PLUMLEY. WUl the gentleman 
answe r tha t question? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Chairman, I re¬ 
gret that 1 cannot be for the Sehwabe 
amendment. X have proceeded on the 
idea that we have to operate by a ma¬ 
jority like we do on other legislation and 
that we cannot differentiate between one 
and the other. However^ that Is only my 
personal opinion. 

What I did want to say was that 
Insofar as public opinion is concerned, it 
has been said that this matter should 
be discussed more. I do not think any 
amendment has ever been submitted to 
the Congress or to the peoftfe that has 
been more thoroughly discussed, pro and 
con, than the one we are proposing today. 
Every poll that has ever been taken on 
this proposition shows that a majority of 
the peoi^e polled are in favor of ratifying 
treaties by a majority of the Congress 
rather than by a two-thirds vote of the 
Senate. I refer to the Gallup poll taken 
in October 1944. 

Mr. Chairman, there has been a good 
deal said during the course of this de¬ 
bate relative to this being a bad time to 
submit this amendment to the legisla¬ 
tures of the States. I recall the gentle¬ 
man from New York £Mr. Bbd] stated 
that we should not get the people excited 
and upset by submitting this amend¬ 
ment. My opinion Is that the people 
are excited and upset because of the op¬ 
position to Aibmitting it. I do not believe 
that any propoeed amendment has ever 
been so fully debated as has this one. 
Ever since the Spaniah-American War, 
leading students of government have ad¬ 
vocated remedying this mistake. It has 
been extensively diacussed by legisla¬ 
tors, politlcai scientists, and in editorials 
ol the leading newspapen. Congress is 
far b^iind the people insofar as this 
amendment is concerned. Every poll 
that has been taken of pubUc opinion 
that has come to my attention ahows the 
maloilty of the people are in favor of 
changing the two-tbirdi rule. War In¬ 
stance, the Gallup poll of October XM3 
showed 54 percent of the people were In 
favor of approving treaties by Presi¬ 
dent and by a majority of Oongrsis; 25 
percent were in favor of the present tsro- 
thirds rule; and then on May 1% lM4, 
50 percent of the people were in* 
of appro^ng treaties by a majmi^ add 
oBig percent were in favor of the prpi- 
ent system. X dare say a poll taken at 
this thud would show this trend con- 
tinuihg. 

Mr. Chairman, X am against the 
aamndment now pending, i think we 
ouStEto submit the Issue for vote as it 
was originally set forth in House Joint 
Besdlidikm do. The heariiM have been 
on thewhsis of apthomnb mdles by a 
majority of those vo^ in lK»th fibu$es 
of Congress. Z thihlB to adopt the pehd- 


ing amendment would confuse the sit¬ 
uation. Iha basis of my support of 
House Joint Resolution 50 Is that treaties 
should be cemsidered the same as other 
legislation. Our ex&erience demon¬ 
strates, that we as American people have 
found majority decisions a satisfactory 
method of enacting legislation. Today 
our interests are so closely linkM with 
those of other nations t^ many pro¬ 
posals handled as domestic legislation 
have international implieations. It is 
impostible to draw a line betwe^ mat¬ 
ters pertaining to domestic affairs and 
foreimi affairs. The siae of our Army 
and Navy, the kind of tariffs we have, aU 
of these questions concern international 
relations. I must oppose this amend¬ 
ment and any others that provide a 
distinctive method of oonsideting of 
treaties. I hope the amendment is voted 
down and that we may have a clear-cut 
decision on the question of whether 
treaties shall be considered like all other 
legislation preso&ted to Congress. 

The National League of Women Voters 
has been very enthusiastic and effective 
In its support of the pending resolution. 
I have a copy of a letter from the Na¬ 
tional Xjeague of Women Voters stating 
in very persuasive and logical terms the 
reason why they are opposed to the pend¬ 
ing amendment. The letter is as fol¬ 
lows: 

As you know, the KAttonal ttesgue of Women 
Voters has supported your propMl, Bouse 
Joint Besolutlan 60. to permit approval of 
treaties by a majority of both Houmm. We 
understand that amendments to this reso¬ 
lution may be considered during door debate. 
In view of this possibility, we would like to 
define further the basis of our Interest in the 
treaty procedure. 

The history of the United States records a 
steady develapsaant la our use of the demo¬ 
cratic process. Our experlenoe demonstrates 
that as an American pecHDle we have found 
majority decision a satisfactory method of 
enacting legislation. 

Zb the eaxiy days of our Republic, the 
dUBeuItles of travel and communication made 
the d Wtm otl oa between foreign and domestic 
poUey fdaUvtfy clear. These distinctions 
are no kmger leahsUc. Today our interests 
are so closely linkad with thoee of other na¬ 
tions that ampy proposals ordinarily handled 
as domestlo legislatton have international 
tmplicstiaiiB, and many msttters that might 
be handled iw ireatlee require implementa¬ 
tion through dooMstlo legislation and appro¬ 
priations. This mtuatioa has been widely 
recognised by cdl«qV«,.ffendenU of poUtical 
science, and cltlasB To assure re¬ 

sponsible integratioD efeur aattonal policies, 
we believe that treaties Should be handled In 
the same way that other lygiSlstion la han¬ 
ded, by majority vote ot both Bouses of Con- 

We are opposed to aay amendment which 
provUtes a distinctive mstaiod for consider¬ 
ation of treaties. An aodgnts dtUneatton of 
the issues covered trsaties Is aheady prov¬ 
ing difficult, and invites increasing debate as 
mternstlonal contracts xssult in In 

wider fl elda of trade, business, and social 
activity. Buch discussion is futiit. Our ob- 
Js^ve Is to focus on ihternatloiud and do- 
xMgtte legislation alike the Am judgment end 
Egwlenrsi of Congress m di rset, rsspoaiitWs, 
and dftnooratlo fashion. 

We believe it especially important for tbs 
Blouse of "Eepreeentattves to itiKMrtSiBe per- 
tiolpaion 4h treaty approval at this time. 
The effeouvenesB of the United BstlonewW 
dep^ in Isige measure upon the popmiw 
siipport evpfiebie to it, Bwmtte the 
membership of the Bouse Is ideoted tvery* 2 


yhers. and, dah rsfleot promptly einrrent 
ophilont hr d u ghduttihe ootmtry, its judgment 
on in t er n a t iqpei iMOis is n eed ed to eupple- 
numt tim MHpr experiense la the geiiats. 

We heps that fjengesss will vote to stdnalt 
Bourn SUtatEesoliitlon ae<B its preeent form 
to the state IsgtslatUMi. The national 
Xieague of Women Voters Is made up of 660 
local groups throughout the countty. Our 
members hive studied this pr<miem nnd are 
alert to its slgnlfleanoe. the two-thirds 
Weaty rsq uh emwst ean easily be abused by 
obetructtoalst groups, xt threatens our 
national capacity to ocrntral the cauees of 
war. It limits our espacity to ooopsrate tor 
peace fu l change. Wc believe that the Ameri¬ 
can pepple will welcome the leadership of the 
House tn moderniffing our treaty procedure. 

Slneereiy yours. 

Mr. 6HA2BB. Mr. Chxlnnan, we now 
come to the time when we can ooncen- 
trate upon the war which was thrust 
upon us by the Jtipanese attack upon 
Pearl Harbor. 

We come, too, to the time when the 
acid test will be applied to those with 
whom we have been aUied and associated 
in crushing the scourge of Europe. The 
people of the United States look now for 
a return upon the investments in lives 
and treasure which we made whan we 
Joined the nattonw of Europe in over¬ 
throwing Germany and her satellites 

This is the hour, and now is the time 
for those nations to turn their might to 
the relief and aid of the United States 
as we turn whole-heartedly to the task 
of wiping out the vicious Japanese. 

In some quarters of our country there 
is a fear that we, who sent millions of 
our boys to Europe, will be left alone, or 
virtually alone, to carry the burden of 
the Padfie war. X should hate to be one 
of those entertaining that feeling. X 
should hate to see that feeling grow. It 
would be bad for the world. 

X look with confidence to those whom 
we have aided with our men, our treasure, 
and our resources, to come at once, fully 
armed and adequate in their power, to 
Join us in the bitter struggle which we 
face In the Pacific. 

Long before the Pacific war developed, 
our Nation, in the hope of strangling tiie 
outburst in Europe, did many things 
to support those vdth whom we now 
share the European victory. We did 
these things unselfishly and at a time 
when there existed no legal and little 
moral requirement that we do them. It 
may be said that this pre-war aid to the 
nations fighting In B^ope was of ma¬ 
terial assistance In the final victory. It 
would be well, in fact common decency 
demands, that those nations since asso¬ 
ciated with us shMl now come to the fore 
and aid us in our struggle. 

In the last few years there have been 
from many nations pleasant expressions 
of respect gnd affeetiem for the United 
States. This te the time to transmute 
those verbal expremions into soUd and 
substantial cooperation. I hope that the 
time of transmutation will not be post¬ 
poned or delayed. 

^Mr. MdDGNOUGH. BCr. Chairman, 
this amendment to tiie CopstitutibA 
^owhigbctii Bouaes of Congress, to ap¬ 
prove treaties by a majority vote 
a more deinoci^o eJQttessiQn of t^ 
views of a laner majorttir of the people 
jd this Nbtion ttmn He present two- 
thirds vote of the Senate presents. X 
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favor this amendment because I believe 
the American people are entitled to this 
greater representation and voice in 
treaty making. I feel that it would be 
unfair to deny the several States an op- 
XK>rtunity to express themselves on this 
proposition. 

Tile Constitution is not a static in¬ 
strument. It must be amended to meet 
the needs of the people. Our founding 
fathers anticipated this when they pro¬ 
vided means of amending it. Safe¬ 
guards must be provided against many 
actions of both Houses of Congress, but 
we should not permit a minority in the 
Senate to rule against and have the 
power to deny the will of the majority 
as the two-thirds rule now permits. 

We should adopt this amendment be¬ 
cause I do not think the people of this 
Nation do not want 34 Senators who 
may represent a very small area and 
population of the United States to de¬ 
cide on the approval or rejection of 
treaties. We can have just as much 
confidence—yes, more—in a majority of 
both Houses passing intelligently on 
treaties than we can on two-thirds of 
the Senate. 

We should pass this resolution and 
encourage the Senate and the several 
States to adopt it as an amendment to 
the Constitution. 

Mr. PATRICK. Mr. Chairman. I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re¬ 
marks at this point in the Record. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATRICK, Mr. Chairman, let it 
never again be stated that votes are 
never changed by debate on the House 
floor. A number of our colleagues who 
had stated their Intentions to vote 
against this resolution have, after at¬ 
tending this debate, announced in pri¬ 
vate conversation they are now support¬ 
ers. With this Schwabe amendment in— 
and it looks as though it is going in— 
the resolution will apparently pass. 

Often you Members of the House have 
observed that many matters of greatest 
public Interest pass by your door without 
pause but stop on your Senator’s door¬ 
step. The reason is plain. Since you do 
not rate the rank of passing on treaties 
there is no reason why interested per¬ 
sons spend any time in your office. They 
are not Interested in your personal in¬ 
terests. 

How'many a time have you seen your 
Senator questioned and written up in 
your home-town paper on matters of 
public concern about which you bad 
never been questioned? This was no 
conspiracy against you. though your con¬ 
stituents questioned you with embarras¬ 
sing interrogations. “Why were you not 
given opportunity to be heard?” “Why do 
you play silent on these matters involv¬ 
ing the business of the Nation?” 

Now let them know why. Let each 
State legi^ature in the United States be 
given the Job of passing on whether the 
people wish the whole Congress to pass 
on the wisdom of our treaties. All polls 
taken on the subject show a definite 
affirmative. 

We are XBO years beyond the fears of 
Madison. Hamilton, dsrry. and Mason. 


When Senators began to be elected by 
direct popular vote it was time to have 
bilateral treatment of treaties. 

This defeatist attitude of Members of 
the House is the only thing left as a real 
argument against submitting our con¬ 
tracts and agreements between ourselves 
and other countries to the Congress as a 
whole. 

Let us not only ask for the responsi¬ 
bility but do so with such force the Sen¬ 
ate will be influenced. 

The voice is already heard in the land 
calling for this action. Our brothers in 
the other body will hear that voice. 

The CHAIRMAN.' All time has ex¬ 
pired. 

The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Missouri 
[Mr. Schwabe], 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. Qwtnne of 
Iowa) there were—ayes 119, noes 32. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Judd: On page 
2. line 2. add the following sentence: 

“In all such cases the votes of both Houses 
shall be determined by yeas and nays, and 
the names of the persons voting for and 
against ratification of the treaty shall be 
entered on the Journal of each Houxe re¬ 
spectively.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Minnesota is recognized for 5 min¬ 
utes in support of his amendment. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JUDD. I shall be pleased to. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Time is running 
short and there are several amendments 
yet to be acted on. I wonder if we can¬ 
not agree to a limitation of time on this 
amendment. 

Mr. JUDD. It seems to me the gentle¬ 
man ought to be willing to accept this 
amendment; then we would not need any 
debate. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent that all debate 
on this amendment close in 5 minutes. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, reserv¬ 
ing the right to object, I understood the 
chairman of the committee was willing 
to accept this amendment. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. As far as I 
am concerned individually—I cannot 
speak for the committee—I would be 
very glad to accept the amendment, 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment adds to the resolution some 
language from article I, section 7, of the 
Constitution, in order to require that 
when either House of the Congress votes 
on ratifying a treaty the vote shall be by 
the yeas and nays and each Member’s 
vote for or against shall be placed in the 

ElCORO. 

This certainly cannot properly be ob¬ 
jected to by those favoring change in our 
method of ratifying treaties; and to those 
who are fearful lest the resolution make 
it too easy to enter into treaties, it gives 
definite assurance that there will never 
be a possibility of a treaty being slipped 
through without full consideration and 
responsible decision by every Member. 

I am gratified that the chairman of 
the committee indicates he is favorable 


to the amendment. It strengthens rath¬ 
er than weakens the resolution, and I be¬ 
lieve will lead more Members to vote for 
it. Therefore I hope it will be adopted. 

I yield back the balance of my time 
and ask for a vote on the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle¬ 
man from Minnesota. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, I of¬ 
fer a substitute for the pending measure. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

SubBvltute for House Joint Resolution No. 
eo offered by Mr. Hznsraw: 

”V7bereas it being declared by the second 
section of the second article ot the Consti¬ 
tution 'that the President shall have power, 
by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, to make treaties, provided two-thirds 
of the Senators present concur,’ the House 
of Representatives do not claim any agency 
In making treaties; but that when a treaty 
by its terms stipulates any authority or reg¬ 
ulation on any of the subjects submitted 
by the Constitution to the power of Congress, 
it must depend for its execution as to such 
stipulation on the law or laws to be passed 
by Congress; and It is the constitutional 
right and duty of the House of Representa¬ 
tives in all such cases to deliberate on the 
expediency or inexpediency of carrying such 
treaty into effect, and to determine and act 
thereon as in their Judgment may be most 
conducive to the public good; therefore, be it 

“Resolved, etc., That, it being declared by 
the eighth section of the first article of the 
Constitution, that the Congress shall have 
power to make all laws which shall be neces¬ 
sary and proper for carrying Into execution 
the powers granted to it and all other powers 
vested by the Constitution in the Govern¬ 
ment of the United States, or in any depart¬ 
ment or officer thereof— 

“Therefore, in the making of any treaty 
which by Its terms stipulates any authority 
or regulation on any subject submitted by 
the Constitution to the power of Congress, 
the President shall transmit such treaty to 
the Congress, together with his recommenda¬ 
tions; and .be shall not transmit such treaty 
to the Senate for ratification until the Con¬ 
gress shall declare that the treaty is con¬ 
ducive to the public good, and that it has 
passed all laws necessary and proper for it& 
execution.” 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Chair¬ 
man. I reserve a point of order against 
the substitute. 

Mr. HINSHAW. I thank the gentle¬ 
man for that courtesy. 

Mr. Chairman, I hesitate to trespass 
on the patience of the House in offering 
a substitute for the pending resolution, 
which I know to be subject to a point of 
order, but I offer it only for the Record 
and for the future consideration of the 
House in the event that unkind treat¬ 
ment may be given the pending resolu¬ 
tion when it reaches the other body. The 
substitute which I have prepared Is a 
combination of two resolutions, one 
known as House Resolution 156 and the 
other one as House Concurrent Resolu¬ 
tion 112, which, as I stated on yesterday, 
a subcommittee of the House Committee 
on the Judiciary was kind enough to 
accord me a hearing on. In the event 
that the pending resolution is not agreed 
to in the Senate, then this is another 
course that the House may well take to 
achieve ite determination to participate 
in the consideration of treaties. I in¬ 
tend to vote for the pending measure 
witli the Schwabe amendment because of 
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my keen desire for the House to partici* 
pate in the consideration of treaties. 

Mr. Chairman, a reading of the Con¬ 
stitution. like a reading of Holy Writ, is 
very liable to bring one some new and 
perhaps theretofore hidden knowledge. 
There is a section in the Constitution, 
article I, section B. which reads that— 

The Oongreee shall have power * « * 
to make all laws which shall be neoeesary and 
proper lor carrying into execution the fore¬ 
going powers and all other powers vested by 
this Constitution in the Government of the 
United States or in any department or officer 
thereof. 

Consequently, there is no question 
whatever but that the Congress has the 
right to stipulate how treaty making 
shall be carried into execution. 

There are a good many powers that the 
Constitution contains that are submitted 
to the Congress, and that is one of them. 
We can say how treaties shall be han¬ 
dled; we can say as a congress, without 
an amendment to the Constitution at all, 
that a treaty shall be sent to both Houses 
of Congress for the purpose of consider¬ 
ing its effect upon the general welfare 
and for the enactment of enabling legis¬ 
lation and even appropriation author¬ 
ization before its being submitted to the 
Senate for ratification. It is my belief 
that these treaties which contain mat¬ 
ters that are submitted to the power of 
the Congress by the Constitution should 
properly have congressional action on 
such matters as may be contained In 
them before jratificatlon. 

I would like to advert to the Congbxs- 
szoxAL Ricoxd, volume 2. part 2. Nine¬ 
teenth Congress, first session, when a 
very distinguished gentleman of that 
Congress, Mr. James K. Polk, who, born 
in North Carolina, had come to the Con¬ 
gress from Tennessee, later became 
Speaker, then Governor of Tennessee, 
and then in 1844 was elected President 
of the United States. Mr. Polk’s re¬ 
marks. made on April 21. 1826, on the 
floor of this House of Representatives, 
are. reported in the style of that day. as 
follows: 

The imposing aigiunent, said he [Mr. Polk, 
of TttinesBeeJ, that a treaty is the supreme 
law of the land and cannot be impugned, or 
counteracted by any act of legislation, loses 
Its wslght when tested by the Constitution 
itself. The language of that instrtiment is, 
Hrhls Constitution, and the laws of the 
United States which shall be made in pur- 
•uanee thereof, and all treaties made, or 
which shall be made, under the authority of 
the United States, shall be supreme law of 
the land and the Judges In every State eball 
be bound thereby, enythlng in the Constitu¬ 
tion, or laws of any State to the oontrary 
notwithstanding.** It Is not here said that 
a treaty is the supreme law of the land, when 
•ifiied on our behalf by our Ministers, and 
fatlfled by the President and - the Senate; 
nor did the Constitution so mean, except In 
thcae eeeee when its stipulations afe such 
that It can become operative and take effect 
without the aid or cooperation of the legls- 
litow. ^ut. If a treaty require legislative 
af^ to give it effect, it does not became the 
ei^^mme law of the land, “under the au¬ 
thor!^ of the putted States,** until such aid 
is obbtSM; and to obtain such aid, the 
consent tboperation of tbe Bouse of 
Be pr eedBi s t iV Bi a coaetitilent branch of 
leglslaMe is neceseary; and hence no treety 
requiring such aid oan become thp supreme 
law of the land, **nnder the authority Of the 


XJnlted States,** without the ooneent of the 
House of Repretentativee. Nor are treaUee 
declared in this article of tbe Oonetltution to 
be the **supnune law of the land'* In any 
other cense then as oontrsdistlngulehed to 
tbe constitution and laws of the States. 
They are not declared to be paramount to the 
acts of Congress; or. In other words, to bs the 
**supxeme law of the land.** in reference to 
*'the laws of the United States whtffii rtiall 
ha made in pursuance** of the Constitution: 
For these likewise, by the same article of , the 
Constitution, 1 declare to be the **supreme 
law of the land.** And the most aealous 
champions of Presidential prerogative, and 
the suremaoy of the treaty-making power over 
all the other powers granted by tbe Constitu¬ 
tion to Congress, are not eustalned by tbe 
Constitution In this construction; but that 
they are both declared to be **the supreme 
law of the land,** in reference to the constitu¬ 
tions and laws of the States, la evident from 
the language which immediately follows: 
**And the Judgee in every State shall be bound 
thereby, anything In the constitution or laws 
of any State to the contrary notwithstand¬ 
ing.** This article of the Constitution never 
could have intended, by declaring “treaties to 
he the supreme law of the land,*' to palsy the 
energy or annihilate the participation of 
Congress In the advancement and protection 
of the national welfare. With the recollec¬ 
tion of the difficulties which existed in rela¬ 
tion to the ratification of treaties, under the 
Articles of Confederation., fresh in their 
minds, the Convention Intended to guard 
against them In the new Constitution. If It 
be urged that a treaty, when ratified by the 
President and Senate is a contract with a for¬ 
eign power, and that it would be a breach of 
good faith in us to refuse to carry it into 
effect, the obvious answer is that foreign 
states would presume to know and under¬ 
stand the nature of our Government—and a 
treaty Is a contract upon condition that the 
government of the respective parties to it 
shall do whatever is necessary to he deme to 
carry it into effect. 

Mr. bhairman, under authority grant¬ 
ed to extend my remarks. I desire to in¬ 
clude the list of powers submitted to the 
Congress by the Constitution, which 
cover subjects that may be included in 
treaties. 

The list follows: 

xxcBBPn noit tkx coxfsrmntON or tkx 
ywi T KD mm or amibxoa 

Artlde 1. Motion 7: **AU bills for raising 
revenue shall originmte in the House of Rep- 
rc3entatlVM.“ 

Article I, section 9: **Mo money shall be 
drawn from the Treasury but in consequence 
of approprlatlone made by law and a regular 
statement and account of reoeipta and ex¬ 
penditures of aU public money ahall be pub¬ 
lished from time to time.*’ 

Article 1. section 10: **Ho State ehaU with¬ 
out the consent of the Congreee ley any 
impest or duties on ixsapoftM or exports except 
what may be absolub^ neoeesary for exe¬ 
cuting itB Inspection laws, and the net prod¬ 
uce of all duties and Is^cvfii laid by any 
State on Imports and exports shall be for the 
use of tbe Treasury of the United States; 
and all such laws shall be aubjeot to tbe 
revision and control of tiui Ocmgresi. Ko 
State shall, without the consent of CbOfawee. 
lay any duty on tonnage, keq> trcops, br 
ships of war in time of peace, enter Into an 
agreement or compact with another "State, 
or with a foreign power, or engage tfi War. 
unleas actually invaded, or In such im¬ 
minent danger as wiu not admit a .daiky.” 

Article m, section 2: “Tbe judlolei power 
shall extend to all cases, in law and equl'lfy. 
arising under this Constitution, the Ikwa of 
tho United States, and treaties fiiade, or 
whfeh shall be made, under their authority.** 

Article IV, section 8: “*27ie Congress 
have power to dispose of and m ak e aU neid- 


fUl itdei and regUlttlona respecting the ter¬ 
ritory or other property belonging to the 
United States; and nothing in this ConsU- 
tutlon shall be ao oonatrued aa to prejudice 
any clalma 0f tbe United States, or of any 
pa^cular States.*' 

Article VX: **Thie Constitution, and the laws 
of the United States which ahaU be made 
in pursuance thereof; and all treaties made, 
or whlffh ahall be made, under the authority 
of the United States. shaU be the eupreme 
law of the Land; and the Judges In every 
State Shall be bound thereby, anything In 
the Constitution or laws of any State to tbe 
contrary notwithstanding.** 

Article I: eectlcm 8. **The Congreee shall 
have power to lay and collect taxes, duties, 
imposts, and excises, to pay the debts and 
provide for the common defense and gen¬ 
eral welfare of the United States; but all 
duties, imposts, and excises shall be uniform 
throufldiout the United States; to borrow 
money on the credit of the United States; 
to regulate commerce with foreign nations, 
and among the several States, and with the 
Indian tribes; to establish a uniform rule 
of naturaliaatlon, and uniform laws on tbe 
subject of bankruptcies throughout the 
United States; to coin money, regulate the 
value thereof, and of foreign coin, and fix 
the standard of weights and measures; to 
provide for tbe punishment of counterfeit¬ 
ing the securities and current coin of the 
United States; to establish post offices and 
post roads; to promote the progress of science 
and useful arts, by securing for limited times 
to authors and Inventors the exclusive right 
to their respactive writings and discoveries; 
to constitute tribunals Inferior to the eu¬ 
preme court; to defihe and punish piracies 
and felonies committed on the high seas, 
and offenses against the law of nations; to 
declare war. grant letters of marque and 
reprisals, and make rules concerning cap¬ 
tures on land and water; to raise and sup¬ 
port armlea, but no appropriation of money 
to that use shall be for a longer term than 
9 years; to provide and maintain a Navy; 
to make rules for the Government and reg¬ 
ulation of the land and naval forces; to 
provide for calling forth the militia to ex¬ 
ecute tbe laws of the Union, suppress in¬ 
surrections and repel Invasions; to provide 
for organizing, arming, and disciplining, tlie 
militia, and for governing such part of them 
as may be employed in the service of the 
United States, reserving to tbe States, re¬ 
spectively, the appointment of the officers, 
and tbe authority of training the militia 
aocordlng to the discipline prescribed by 
Congress; to exercise exclusive legislation in 
all cases whatsoever, over such districts (ndt 
exceeding 10 miles square) as may, by cession 
of particular States, and the acceptance of 
Congress, become the seat of the Government 
of the United States, and to exercise like 
authority over all places purchased by the 
consent of Uie legislature of the State In 
which the same shall be. for the erecUon 
of forts, magazines, and arsenals, dockyards, 
and other needful buildings; and 

“To make all laws which shall be neces¬ 
sary and proper for carrying into execution 
the foregoing powers, and all other powers 
vested by this Constitution In the Govern¬ 
ment of the United States, or in any de¬ 
partment or officer thereof.** 

Mr. Chairman, at this point, and un- 
dar authority hereofore granted, I desire 
to insert in the Ricobd a memorandum 
prepared by me and distributed to the 
entire membership with copies of Rouso 
Resolution 156 and House Concurrent 
Bes<^ution 112, as follows: 

eCBBfOlSAlIbCM Olf ROCSX EMOLUXIOn' 1X6 AMO 
Boesz JOINT SSSOtenON ill 

The Constitution of the United StatM 
grants certain powers and Imposes eertatn 
dUtlMrupon the Congrees. For at least eo 
yean, ttie House m Repreeentatlves as a on- 
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ordinate branch of the Oongreis has not as¬ 
serted its right and duty to exercise these 
powers in connection with treaties. X believe 
it is about time that the House oX Repre¬ 
sentatives resurrect its rights and exercise its 
powers and duties in this connection. House 
Resolution 166 is Intended as a declaration 
of the constitutional rights and duties of the 
House of Representatives to deliberate and 
act upon any treaty which by its terms stipu¬ 
lates any authority or regulation on any of 
the subjects submitted to the power of the 
Congress by the Constitution. 

This House Resolution 156 is almost identi¬ 
cal with another resolution which was 
adopted by the House by more than a two- 
thirds vote in 1871, and is similar to the 


first such resolution which was agreed to by 
the House in 1796, during the administra¬ 
tion of George V/aehington. 

House Joint Resolution 112, if agreed to 
by both House and Senate, and signed by 
the President, would accomplish almost the 
same end that is Intended to be accom- 
plihhed by those who propose that treaties 
shall be ratified by a majority vote in both 
the House and Senate. To all practical pur¬ 
poses. it would accomplish that end without 
an amendment to the Constitution, simply 
by Congress exercising its already existing 
constitutional power to make all laws Which 
shall be necessary and proper for carrying 
into execution the powers granted to it, and 
all other powers vested by the Constitution 
in the Government or in any department or 
officer of the Government. 

Under the terms of House Joint Resolution 
112, the President, as an officer of the Gov¬ 
ernment. would be required to transmit to 
the Congress—meaning both the House and 
Senate—any treaty which by Its terms stipu¬ 
lated any authority or regulation on any sub¬ 
ject submitted by the Constitution to the 
power of Congress, and would require that 
any such treaty should not be transmitted 
to the Senate for ratification until the treaty 
had been given congressional approval, and 
until the Congress had declared that it had 
passed all laws necessary and proper for its 
execution. 

This would have a most salutary effect. 
The long-standing custom has been for the 
Senate to consider ItseK the sole body con¬ 
cerned with treaties, and in that the House 
has acquiesced, since the time of the pro¬ 
posed treaty with the Kingdom of Hawaii 

in ^ 

If House Joint Resolution 112 should 


become law, then both the House and Senate 
would consider a treaty which Involved sub¬ 
jects constitutionally submitted to the power 
of the Congress as a whole—dellbr^ate upon 
the expediency or inexpediency of carrying 
the treaty Into effect, and then if the treaty 
be deemed expedient, pass all laws neces¬ 
sary and proper for its execution—all this 
prior to its ratification. This, In my Judg¬ 
ment, is the proper course of action to insure 
against public dissatisfaction with such a 
treaty, and likewise to legally vest the pow¬ 
ers to carry out such a treaty in the proper 
Government officers. After the processes of 
this resolution shall have been carried out 
bv the Congress as a whole, then Its ratifica¬ 
tion by the Senate would 
forma affair. In my Judgment no willful 
one-third would be able to stand up against 
the public pressure that would be brought 
against them. In the event that both bodies 
of Congress had already approved the meas¬ 
ure by majority votes. The subsequent rati¬ 
fication by two-thirds of the Senate would 
merely serve as a final Inspection and ap¬ 
proval of the workmanship already accom¬ 


plished. 


Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Chair¬ 
man, I submit a point of order against the 
proposed substitute offered by the gentle¬ 
man from California [Mr. HinshawL 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state t!ie grounds of his point of order. 


Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, I con¬ 
cede the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from California [Mr. Hinshaw] concedes 
the point of order. Therefore, the Chair 
si'stalns the point of order. 

Mr. HOPPMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, now 
having adopted an amendment to give 
us an excuse, we will probably pass this 
legislation, but perhaps no great harm 
will be done if, as most of us expect, it is 
killed in the other body. 

As I listened to the debate I gathered 
from the remarks of the gentleman from 
Texas fMr. Sumners 1, the chairman of 
the committee, our acting minority 
leader IMr. MichenerI, and from what 
was said by the gentleman from Mas¬ 
sachusetts IMr. McCormack] that some 
of the Members were afraid that the 
folks back home do not think that we 
know as much or are as great as the men 
who wrote the Constitution. So it is in¬ 
sisted that we prove our greatness, 
carve ourselves a place in history by 
carving a chunk or two out of the old 
Constitution. I hope, if this resolution 
goes through, that those Members who 
wish to add to their stature by adding to 
the wisdom of the founders of the Re¬ 
public will be reassured as to our great¬ 
ness when this mutilation is completed, 
our progressiveness, as it is called, and 
our courage has been demonstrated. I 
hope they and the home folks will forget 
that for the last 10 years we have been 
jumping through the hoop held up by 
those at the other end of the Avenue. I 
hope they will forget that when we were 
told by the three Washington papers that 
the minority over here all got from three 
to five thousand dollars apiece for voting 
for the RumI plan, we did not have the 
courage to call anybody on it; that we 
let the false charge go unchallenged. 

I hope they will forget, and the folks 
back home will forget, that when a cer¬ 
tain gentleman over the radio told the 
whole wide world that there were sabo¬ 
teurs in Congress, we did not have the 
courage to call his hand and show by 
his own words that he was a liar. Hav¬ 
ing established our greatness and our 
courage by passing a resolution which 
most of us believe will be killed In the 
Senate, we can aU call ourselves pro¬ 
gressive statesmen and wait for history 
to write our names with the names of the 
authors of the Constitution. Unfor¬ 
tunate that none of us will live that long. 

Without in any way suggesting that 
our Constitution has a Brutus, or that 
there is here a Mark Antony who comes 
not to praise Caesar but to bury him, a 
stranger to the galleries, listening to the 
debate during the last week while the 
resolution has been under consideration, 
might get the idea that some who have 
words of praise were actually, but un¬ 
wittingly, assisting in that organized 
movement which overlong has been at¬ 
tempting to bury the Constitution. That 
by its action today, while not interring 
all of the Constitution, we were Just 
starting in to bury it piecemeal—-a little 
today, perhaps some more tomorrow— 
and at the same time standing idly by 
while the executive departments con¬ 
tinued digging the grave on which they 


have been working overlong for the 
burial of Congress. 

Is it too much to suggest, if I do It 
most humbly and respectfully, that when 
we have finished with this Constitution 
which has demonstrated its worth, if we 
be truly progressive as the gentleman 
from Michigan suggested, we turn our 
attention to the spelling book, the dic¬ 
tionary, the multiplication table? Being 
great men, perhaps we can make im¬ 
provements in all three. At least we 
cap try. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sxc. 2. This article ehall be Inoperative 
iinless it shall have been ratified as an 
amendment to the Constitution by the leg¬ 
islatures of three-fourths of the several 
States within 7 years from the date of its 
submission. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Bates of Kentucky, Chairman of 
the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union, reported that 
that Committee having had under con¬ 
sideration the joint resolution (H. J. 
Res. 60) proposing an amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States rela¬ 
tive to the making of treaties, pursuant 
to House Resolution 174, he reported the 
joint resolution back to the House with 
sundry amendments adopted by the 
Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

Is a separate vote demanded on any 
amendment? If not. the Chair will put 
them en gros. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the engrossment and third reading of 
the joint resolution. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be 
engrossed and read a third time, and 
was read the third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the Joint resolution. 

Mr. aWYNNE of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, 
on that I demand the yeas and nays. 
The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 288, nays 88, not voting 56, 
as follows: 

[Roll No. 73l 
YEAS—288 


Abernethy Brown, Oa. 
Adams Bryson 

Allen, La. Bui winkle 

Andereon, Calif. Bunker 
Anderson, Burch 
N.Mex. Burgln 
Andrews, N.Y. Byrne, N.Y. 
Angell Byrnea.Wlfl. 

Arnold Canfield 

AucblnclOBS Cannon, Fla. 
Bailey Cannon. Mo. 

Baldwin. Md. Carlson 
Baldwin, N. Y. Carnahan 
Barden Case, 8. Dak. 


Barrett.‘Pa. 
Barrett, Wyo, 
Barry 
Bates, Ky. 
Beall 

Beckworth 

Bell 

Bender 

Bennett. Mo. 

Biemlller 

Bland 

Bolton 

Bonner 

^ykln 

HnuUey, Pa. 

Brooks 


Celler 

Chapman 

Cbelf 

Clason 

Clements 

Coffee 

Cole. Kans. 

Cole. N. Y. 

Colmer 

Combs 

Cooley 

Cooper 

Corbett 

Courtney 

Cox 

Crosser 


Cunningham 

Curtis 

D’Alesandro 

Daughton, Va. 

Davis 

Delaney. 

James J, 
Delaney, 

John J. 
Dlcksteln 
Dlngell 
Domengeaux 
Doughton, N. C. 
Douglas. Ill. 
Doyle 
Drewry 
Durham 
Barthman 
Eberharter 
Ellsworth 
Elsaesser 
Engle, calif. 
Ervin 
Fallon 
Feighon 
Fernandes 
Fisher 
Flannagan 
Flood 
Fogarty 
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Polger^ 

KUday 


Forand 

King 

Ramey 

Fuller 

Fulton 

Klrwan 

Kcpplemaiui 

Ximkia 

Ramapeck 

Rankin 

Oallsfher 

Bayflal 

Gambia 

X4iFcdlatta 


Gary 

Oathlnga 

Ijana 

Riley 

Robertcon, Va. 

Gearhart 

’fAnham 

Robinson. Utah 

Geelan 

Larcade 

Roe. Md. 

Oerlach 

Latham 

Roe, N. Y. 

OUlaepla 

Lea 

Rogen.Fla. 

Goodwin 

LeOompte 

Rogers. Mass. 

Gordon 

LeFevre 

Rooney 

Gore 

Lewis 

Rowan 

Gortkl 

Link 

Bussell 

Qoeaett 

Luce 

Byter 

Qranahan 

Lyle 

Sadowskl 

Granger 

Lynch 

Saseoer 

Green 

McCormack 

Bohwabe. Mb. 

Gregory 

McDonough 

Schwabo, Okie. 

Bagen 

McOehee 

Borlvner 

Bale 

McOllnchey 

Sheppard 

BaU. 

McGregor 

Sheridan 

Edwin Arthur MoKenale 

Sikes 


BAll. McMillan. 8. C. BUnpwm, ZU. 

Leonard W. Mahon Sla\ighter 

Bare Maloney Bmlth. Maine 

Barlees. Arls. Manelleld. Smith. Va. 

Barrla Mont. Sparkman 

Bart Manifield. Tez. Spenoe 

Bartley Marcantonlo Starkey 

Bavenner Martin. Iowa Stefan 

Bdbert Martin. Maas, Steveneon 

Bedrlck Merrow 8tl|^ 

Beffeman Mlohener SulllTan 

Bendrioka MlUer. Oallf . Sumners. Tex. 

Henry Miller. Mebr. Bundetrom 

Barter Mills Talbot 

Beselton Monroney Talle 

Hill Morgan Tarver 

Hlnshaw Morrison Taylor 

Hobbs Blundt Thom 

Hoch Murdock Thomas. N. J. 

Boeven Murphy Thomas. Tex. 

Bolmes. Wash. Murray, Tenn. Thomason 

Book Murray. Wls. Tolan 

Hope Neely Torrens 

Horan OHrlen. Ill. Towe 

Huber O'Brien. Mich. Traynor 

Hull O'Neal Trimble 

Tanom OToole Vinson 

Johnson. Oallf. Pace Voorhis. Calif. 

Johnson, Ind. Patrick Vors^, Ohio 

Johnson. Patterson Waslelewskl 

Luther A. Peterson. Fla. Weaver 

Johnson. Peterson, Qa. Weiss 

Lyndon B. Pickett Welch 

Johnson, Okla. Plttenger West 

Judd Plumley Whitten 

Kean Poage Whittington 

Kearney Powell Wlekersham 

Kce Powers Wlgglesworth 

Keefe Price. Fla. Winstead 

Kefauver Price, Ill. Wolverton. N. J. 
Kelley. Pa. Priest Wood 

KeUy.lU. Quinn, M.Y. Woodhouse 

Keogh Babaut Woodrum, Va. 

Kerr Babin 
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Allen. HI. 

QUlatta 

Ploeser 

Andersen. 

oniio 

Reece, Tenn. 

R. Carl 

Graham 

Read, HI. 

Andreeen. 

Grant, Ind. 

Bead, N. Y. 
Raaa,Kan8. 

August H. 

Griffiths 

Arends 

Gross 

Rich 

Bishop 

Owinn. N. T. 

Blalay 

Blackney 

Brehm 

G Wynne, Iowa 
Halleck 

“mTSS*’ 

Brown. Ohio 

Harness. Ind. 

Robakm,Ky« 

Brumbaugh 

Hen 

Bodnaril 

Buck 

Hoffman 


Buffett 

Holmes, Mass. 

Butler 

Howell 

Sharp 

Campbell 

Jenkins 

Short 

Cbenoweth 

Jennings 

Simpson. Fa. 

Ohiperfleld 

Jensen 

Smith. Ohio 

Church 

Johnson, HI. 

Bmlth. Wls. 

OlavenRer 

Jones 

Somers. N. T. 

Cole. Mo. 

Jonkman 

Springer 

Crawford 

Kilbum 

Sumner, HI. 

DoUlver 

Klnaer 

Taber 

Dondato 

Knutson 

Tlbbott 

Dworahak 

Lemke 

VuneU 

EUlt 

Ludlow 

Weldiet 

Elston . 

McConnell 

Winter 

Bngbl.Mieh. 

Fiuom 

McBflUen, HI. 

Wolcott 

Mason 

Wolfanden.Fa. 

Fanton 

O’Hara 

Woodruff, Mlob. 

Oavm 

Phllbln 

eiffbrd 

Phillips 



NOT VOTINa--Bfl 

Andrews, Ala. 

Boren 

Case. N. J. 

Bataa.JfaBB. 

Bradley. Mkb. 

Clark 

Bennaf, K. Y. 

Buckley 

Cochran 

Bloom 

namp 

Oravena 


Curiay 

Jaafcacm. 

Rkhaida 

Dawaon 

Jarman 

Btvem 

Da Lacy 
DIrkaan 

MbOowon 

Rosera.N.Y. 

BaSath 

Douglas, Oallf. 

Maddan 

Savage 

Baton 


Bnydar 

Mhott 



Gardner 

Mott 

Stockman 

Glbeon 


Wadsworth 

Grant, Ala. 

Norton 

Walter 

Banoook 

CXonekl 

White 

Band , 

Outland 

WUaon 

Bays 1’ 

Patman 

Pfeifer 

Worley 

Healy 


Boiled 




So. two-thirds having voted in favor 
thereof, the resolution was passed. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs; 

On this vote: 

Mr. Wadsworth and Mr. Patman for. with 
Mr. Bradley of Michigan age^nst. 

General pairs: 

Mr. Oravena with Mr. Hand. 

Mr. Pfeifer with Mr. Stockman. 

Mr. Outland with Bfr. Case of New Jersey. 

Mr. Buckley with Mr. Bennet of New York. 

Mr. Leainakl with Mr. Wllion. 

Mr. Boren with Mr. Dirksen. 

Mr. Manasco with Mr. Eaton. 

Mr. Randolph with Mr. Hancock. 

Mr. Madden with Mr. Bates of Massachu¬ 
setts. 

Mr. Hays with Mr. O^Konskl. 

Mr. Curley with Mr. Mott. 

Mr. Hart changed his vote from ‘‘nay** 
to “yea.** 

*rhe result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
tLe table. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. HOBBS. Mr. Speaker. I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
the remarks I made in the Committee 
of the Whole today and to include cita¬ 
tions of authority, and I also ask unani¬ 
mous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Record and to include therein cer¬ 
tain excerpts. 

The BF^KER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. 0*K0NSKI (at the request of 
Mr. Martin of Massachusetts) was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record. 

Mr. PirTENOER (at the request of 
Mr. MiCHBNBi) was given permission to 
extend his remarks in the Record. 

Mr. ADAMS adied abd was given per¬ 
mission to extend the remarks he made 
in the Committee of the Whole today and 
to include a list of treaties defeated in 
the Senate by reason of the constitu¬ 
tional requirement Of two-thirds of the 
Members present concurring but having 
more than a majority of the total vote 
cast in favor thereof. 

Mr. LeFevre asked and was given 
pe rm ission to extend his remarks itt the 
Emoss and include an article by Blark 
BdlUvan. 

Mr. MUHDT asked and was given per- 
misftibn io extend his remaiks in the 
Recxmis and include a statement issued 
by the American Relief for India Com- 
liUttee. 

|i|^. D'AUBSANDRO admd and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Eahote and include a copy of 
H. R. 611. 


Mr. BTAIUEBY aMed and was given 
permisston to extend his remarks Ir the 
Ricoxp and Include a resolution by the 
8t Paul Trades Assembly. 

Mr. HOOK asked and was given per¬ 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
RECORD and ittdude a newspaper article. 

Mr. HARRIS asked and was given per¬ 
mission to extend his remarks In the 
Record and Include an address delivered 
by Gov. B en L ahejr, of Arkansas. 

Mr. RANKIN asked and was given per¬ 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include an address by the 
President of the United States. 

Mr. HIN8HAW asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and Include three roll calls con¬ 
ducted by the Senate of the United 
States. 

Mr. HENDRICKS asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include an article appearing 
In the Orlando Morning Sentinel. 

PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 

Bfr. H(X>K. Bfr. Speaker. I ask unani¬ 
mous consent that on tomorrow, at the 
conclusion of the legislative program of 
the day and following any sp^al orders 
heretofore entered. I may be permitted 
to addr ess t h e Hou se for 15 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

AC^UXSmON OF BXOLUBIVE OWNERSHIP 

OF THE PHOTOGRAPH DBPIOnNG RAIS¬ 
ING THE AMERICAN FLAG AT MT. SURI- 

BACHI. XWO JIMA 

Mr. COLE Of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
by direction of the Committee on Naval 
Affairs, I submit a resolution (H. J. Res. 
162) and ask for its immediate consider¬ 
ation. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol¬ 
lows: 

Resolved, etc.. That the Secretary of the 
Navy la hereby autboriced and directed to 
acquire by purchase, gift, agreement, or 
otherwise, all rights in and to the exclusive 
use, ownership, and control of the photo¬ 
graph taken by Joseph Rosenthal depicting 
the raising of the American flag on Mount 
Burlbachl, Xwo Jlma, and he Is further au¬ 
thorised to make such use or disposition of 
the rights so acquired as in his opinion he 
deems bast in the public Interest. 

Sac. 2. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated out of the Treasury such sum 
as may be necessary. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There yrta no objection. 

The Joint resolution was ordered to 
be engrossed and read a third time, was 
read the third time, and passed, and a 
motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker. 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the Record, and 
to include the remarks made by the 
Speaker and other officials who partici¬ 
pated in the raising of the Mount Surl- 
badd f lag over th e Capitol this morning. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gePtlSBiim from New 
Ybik? 

There was bo objaetion. 
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Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
this morning an eventful ceremony took 
place at the front of the Capitol of the 
United States, when the famous flag 
which was first raised over Mount Suri- 
bachi in the Iwo Jima campaign was 
hoisted to half-mast height under the 
dome of the Capitol, one of the two places 
In all the world where the American fiag 
is never furled. The Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr, Rayburn] officiated at 
the ceremony, v/hlch was attended also 
by the Secretary of the Navy, James For- 
restal; the commandant of the marines, 
Gen. Alexander Vandegrift; high-rank¬ 
ing officers of the Navy Department and 
Members of Congress. The flag was 
raised by the three survivors, two ma¬ 
rines and one sailor, of those who orig¬ 
inally placed it on the heights of Iwo 
Jima in that historic incident. These 
three are Pvt. (1st cl.) Ren6 A. Gagnon, 
Pvt. (1st cl.) Ira H. Hayes, and Pharma¬ 
cist’s Mate (2d cl.) John H. Bradley. 
The other three who subsequently were 
killed in action on Iwo Jima were Sgt. 
Henry O. Hansen, Sgt. Michael Strank, 
and Pvt. (1st cl.) Franklin R. Sousley. 
The remarks of the Speaker were as fol¬ 
lows : • 

Messrs. Secretaries, dlstingulshecl Members 
of the Senate and House. Admiral Meintire, 
General Vandegrift, and officers, we are here 
this morning to raise over the United States 
Capitol Building the famous flag which waa 
first unfurled on Mt. Surlbachl during the 
recent bitter but successful struggle for Iwo 
Jima. This fiag, made famous In picture and 
story, is a symbol of victory to the American 
people. It should be a constant reminder to 
us that, although our forces have been suc¬ 
cessful In Europe, we are etlll confronted 
with a bitter struggle In the Pacific and com¬ 
plete victoi 7 will not be ours until we have 
defeated unconditionally the Japanese Em¬ 
pire, smashing them as our forces smashed 
their stronghold on Iwo Jima. General 
Vandegrift, may 1 take this opportunity of 
congratulating your marines v.ho, fighting 
side by side with the men the United 
States Wavy, made this victory possible. 

The remarks of General Vandegrift 
were as follows: 

Thank you, Mr. Speaker, on behalf of the 
officers and men of the Marine Corps, and 
especially those of the Third, Fourth, and 
Fifth Divisions who fought at Iwo Jima, and 
on behalf of the hospital corpsmen who 
served so valiantly with them, I wish to 
thank Members of Congress for this distinct 
privilege and honor. This flag, when It was 
raised over the crest of Mount Surlbachl on 
February 23, served as an inspiration to all 
men engage'd In the bitter struggle below and 
to all hands fighting from the battle fleet 
offshore. It was a symbol of certain vic¬ 
tory to •come. With us this morning are 
three survivors—two marines and a hospital 
corpsman—^from the group of six men who 
raised the flag aloft on that memorable oc¬ 
casion. Their gallant comrades gave their 
lives In the heavy fighting of the next several 
days. As these three men raise this flag 
proudly above the Capitol, It Is our hope 
and belief that It will inspire all Americans 
who' see It to renewed devotion to the cause 
for which It stands, and that it will serve as 
a reminder that victory in the Pacific will 
require the utmost efforts of all in the hard 
fighting yet to come. 

Mr. Speaker, the bill which has just 
been adopted directs the Secretary of the 
Navy to acquire in the name of the peo¬ 
ple of the United States all property 


rights to the famous photograph taken by 
Joseph Rosenthal, showing the raising of 
the American flag on Mount Surlbachl, 
Iwo Jima. This picture, more than any 
one of the thousands of war scenes which 
have, in one fashion or another, recorded 
for history the part which America has 
played in World War 11, embodies with¬ 
in itself all the determination and the 
sacrifices which this Nation has given to 
make victory possible. Indeed, it might 
well be said that this one picture repre¬ 
sents the full spirit and significance of 
America. Because of Its common ac¬ 
ceptance by the public as being so com¬ 
pletely representative of all the grim suf¬ 
fering and heroic zeal of America’s fight¬ 
ing men, it is entirely fitting that the 
property rights to this photograph should 
be owned by the people through their 
duly chosen officials. 

Although recently the proceeds of the 
distribution of this picture have been 
turned over to the Navy Department by 
the Associated Press and its affiliated 
organizations for the purpose of welfare 
and recreation of the Marine Corps, an 
entirely worthy and magnanimous ges¬ 
ture by those organizations, it cannot be 
denied that this photograph should be 
preserved for the future as the exclusive 
property of the Government of the 
United States. I am hopeful that the 
Associated Press and its affiliated organi¬ 
zations will see fit to make it as a gift to 
the United States as but one of its mani¬ 
fold seryices in speedily and accurately 
reporting the progress of the war. 

EXTENSION OP REMAEKS 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Virginia (at the 
request of Mr. McCormack) was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and Include a trade-agreement 
quiz. 

HOUR OF MEETING TOMORROW 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker. I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
House adjourns today it adjourn to meet 
at 11 o’clock tomorrow. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Re¬ 
serving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
will we take up the legislation appro¬ 
priation bill tomorrow? 

Mr, McCORMACK. Yes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas¬ 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

Mr. RIZLEY asked and was given per¬ 
mission to revise and extend his remarks 
and include a newspaper article. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE 

By unanimous consent, leave of ab¬ 
sence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. Wadsworth (at the request of 
Mr. Martin of Massachusetts), for 3 
weeks, on account of important business. 

To Mr. De Lacy (at the request of 
Mr. Gordon), for an indefinite period, 
on account of official business. 

To Mr. Andrews of Alabama, for an 
Indefinite period, on account of illness in 
.the family. 

To Mr. Grant of Alabama (at the re¬ 
quest of Mr. Andrews of Alabama), for 
an indefinite period, on account of offi¬ 


cial business, Inspecting the food situa¬ 
tion in Europe. 

To Mr. Sasscer (at the request of Mr. 
D’Alesandro) , indefinitely, on account of 
important business. 

To Mr. Biemiller for a period not to 
exceed May 16, on account of official 
business. 

To Mr. Hare, for Thursday, May 10, 
on account of important business. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 4 o’clock and 40 minutes p. m.), under 
its previous order, the House adjourned 
until tomorrow, Thursday, May 10, 1945, 
at 11 o’clock a. m. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 
Committee on Wobld Wae Vetehans* 
Legislation 

The Committee on World War Vet¬ 
erans’ Legislation will meet in open ses¬ 
sion at 10 a. m. on Thursday. May 10, 
1945, in the committee room, 356 House 
Offi'ie Building. 

Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce 

Tlicre will be a meeting of the Bridge 
subcommittee of the Committee on In¬ 
terstate and Foreign Commerce, at 10 
a. m. Friday, May 11, 1945. 

To begin public hearings on H. R. 641, 
a bill authorizing and directing the Com¬ 
missioners of the District of Columbia 
to construct two four-lane bridges to 
replace the existing Fourteenth Street 
or Highway Bridge across the Potomac 
River, and for other purposes. 

Commit res on Immigration and 
Naturalization 

The Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization will hold a hearing at 10 
o’clock a. m. on Wednesday, May 16, 
1945, on H. R. 714, H. R. 1350, H. R. 
2299, and H. R. 2650. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS. ETC. 

Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

447. A letter trom the Acting Secretary of 
the Navy, transmitting a draft of a bill to 
permit waiving of the bonds of Navy mall 
clerks and assistant Navy mall clerks, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

448. A letter from the Chairman of the Re¬ 
construction Finance Corporation, transmit¬ 
ting a report covering its operations tor the 
period from the organization of the Cor¬ 
poration on February 2, 1932, to December 
31, 1944, inclusive; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXH, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows; 


By Mrs. BOLTON: 

H.R.3164. A bill to establish the office of 
adviser to the Administrator of Veterans’ Af¬ 
fairs on matters affecting Negro veterans; 
to the Committee on Wor;d War Veterans 


Legislation. , ^ . 

By Mr. ROBERTSON of North Dakota. 
'H.R.8166. A bill to extend 
tional years the reduced rate of interest on 
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land Bank Oommlsaloner loana: to the Com¬ 
mittee on ilgrloulture. 

.By Mr. ELLSWORTH: 

R. B. 3160. A bill to aid in providing bous¬ 
ing for veterans attending educational insti¬ 
tutions. and for other purposes; to the Com¬ 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. HOLMES of Washington; 

R.R.8167. A bill to amend section 112 of 
the Judicial Code to change the times for 
holding the terms of the District Court for 
the Ba^em District of the State of Wash¬ 
ington: to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SPARKMAN: 

R. R. 3168. A bill to provide promotion and 
retirement benefits for enlisted men of the 
Army, Navy, Marine Corps, and Coast Guard 
who are recalled to active service; to the 
Committee on BUlitary Affairs. 

By Mr. LANE: 

H.R.3160. A blU to amend Employees* 
Compensation Act of September 7. 1916. as 
amended; to the Committee on the Judi¬ 
ciary. 

By Mr. LEA; 

H. R. 3170. A bill to provide Federal aid for 
the development of public aliports. and to 
amend existing law relating to air navigation 
facilities; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. PRICE of Illinois: 

H.R.3171. A bill to provide for additional 
income-tax exemption for persons who served 
in the armed forces of the United States; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ROBINSON of UUh: 

H.R. 3172. A bill to amend section 1 of 
the act entitled “An act to provide for co¬ 
operation with Central American republics 
In the construction of the Inter-American 
Highway," approved December 26. 1641; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By B4r. McGUNCHEY: 

H.R.8173. A bill to prevent tax discrimi¬ 
nation against certatln civilian officers and 
employees of the Government who would be 
entitled, except for their employment by the 
United States, to retired pay for service as 
commissioned officers in the armed forces; 
to the Committee on Expenditures in the 
Executive Departments. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 1 of rule XXII. private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. CORBETT: 

H.R.3174. A bill for the relief of Charles 
Scott Murray: to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. DAUGHTON of Virginia: 

H.R.8176. A bill to confer jurisdiction 
upon the United States District Court for the 
Eastern District of South Carolina to deter¬ 
mine the claim of Lewis E. Magwood; to the 
Committee on dsims. 

By Mr. GIFFORD; 

H. R. 8176. A bill for the relief of I. Winslow 
Hall; to the Committee on Claime. 

By Mr. ORANAHAN: 

H.R.8177. A bill for the relief of James 
J. Barrett, Jr.; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. MAHON: 

H.R.8178. A bill for the relief of Jamee E. 
Pritchard; to the Committee on CSalme. 

Bv Mr. WASIBLEWSKI: 

H.R.3179. A bill for the relief of Clemens 
F. Mlchalaki; to the Committee on dahne. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk's desk 
and referred as follows: 

S66. By Mr. ANDREWS of New Tork: PeU- 
tion by the Assembly of the State of New 
Tork, having to do with establishment in 
Palestine of a national home for the Jewish 
people; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

607. By Mr. ANOELL: Petition of Ruth E. 
Bchula and sundry other eltlxena of Port¬ 


land, Oreg.. petitioning the OcmgteiS of the 
United Btatea that inaamuch as out Ration 
Is facing a wotld fuU of danger In which it 
becomes imperatively necessary to conaerve 
our youth and to achieve a high degree of 
physical fitness, we earnestly beseech you 
to prevent the alcfffiolle beverage Industry 
from directing high-preeaure campaigns to 
increase its profite at the expense of the 
home and of youth, by prohibiting it the use 
of the air, periodicals, newspapers, motion 
pictures, or any other form of advertising; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

668. By Ifr. CLAfiCN: Petition of the Gen¬ 
eral Court of Massachusetts, urging the im¬ 
mediate enactment of legislation to increase 
the salaries of postal employees; to the Com¬ 
mittee on the Poet dfice and Post Roads. 

660. Also, petition of the General Court of 
Massachusetts, urging Congress to provide 
for expediting the payment of claims by the 
Veterans* Administration; to the Committee 
on World War Vete rans* Legislation. 

670. By Mr. CORBETT: Petition of sundry 
persons of the Thirtieth Congressional Dis¬ 
trict of Pennsylvania relating to treatment 
of war prisoners; to the Committee on Mili¬ 
tary Affairs. 

671. By Mr. GOODWIN: Petition of the 
General Court of Massachusetts, favoring the 
immediate adoption of the plan to increase 
salaries of postiU carriers and clerks; to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

673. Also, petition of the General Court of 
Massachusetts providing for expediting the 
payment of claims by the Veterans' Adminis¬ 
tration; to the Committee on World War 
Veterans* Legislation. 

673. By Mr. ORANAHAN: Petition of 
parishioners of 8t. Donato's parish, Phila¬ 
delphia, Pa., petitioning that the Govern¬ 
ment of the United States recognise Italy as 
an ally and extend to her an invitation to 
participate in the San Francisco Confer¬ 
ence; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

674. By Mr. LANE: Petition of approxi¬ 
mately 360 American textile workers of the 
Stevens Mills, North Andover, Mass., dated 
May 1, 1916. protesting against the passage 
of House bill 2663, pertaining to the recipro¬ 
cal trade agreements; to the Committee on 
Wajw and Means. 

675. Also, petition of the Pacific Mills, 
Lawrence, Mass., containing 3,656 names of 
employees of the mills protesting against 
Bouse bill 2653, pertaining to reciprocal trade 
agreements; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

676. By Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts: 
Petition of the General Court of Massachu¬ 
setts, providing for expediting the payment 
of claims by the Veterans* Administration; 
to the Committee on World War Veterans* 
Legislation. 

677. Alto, petition of the General Court of 
M'iss£u;husett8. favoring the immediate 
adoption of the plan to increase the saLaries 
of postal carriers and clerks: to the Commit¬ 
tee on the Post OflBce and Post Roads. 

678. By Mn. 8BUTH of Maine; Petition of 
Clara T. Sawyer and approximately 70 other 
citizens of Tbomaston, Maine, deploring the 
shipping of malt beverages and other liquors 
with higher alooholio content into fighting 
ureas; to the Committee on the Judicl^. 


SENATE 

Thursday, May 10,1945 

(Legislative day of Monday, April IB, 
J945) 

Hie Ctenate met at 12 o'clock merkUan, 
on tbe expiration of the recen. 

The 43lbiplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Ranto, D., ottered the loUowIng 
prayer:, 


Mat 10 

O God bur help and our hope, Hiou 
who has hreught us to this shining hour, 
still ttirough abe whdentess our Shep¬ 
herd be. Knowing the darkness of evil 
that shadows our own lives, conscious of 
our own failures in love and brother¬ 
hood, hLting the rancor and the unrea¬ 
soned prejudice that widen chasms 
which bridges of understanding must 
span if man is to be saved from himself, 
O Thou Kindly Light, lead us on, o’er 
moor and fen and crag and torrent, ’til 
the night is gone. 

May this week of the ages, when a 
monstrous system lies prone in the dust 
of defeat-—the victory Thou hast given 
to truth and justice—be the golden door 
into a future where none shall oppress 
and where all mankind is great through 
gentleness— 

’’That we may tell our sons, who see the 
light 

High in the heavens, their heritage to 
take, 

I saw the powers of darkness put to 
flight, 

I saw the morning break.” 

Amen. 

THE JOURNAL 

• 

On request of Mr. Barkley, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of the cal¬ 
endar day Monday, May 7, 1945, was 
dispensed with, and the Journal was 
approved. 

ENROLLED BILL PRESENTED 

The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on May 7.1945, he presented to the 
President of the United States the en- 
1 oiled bill (S. 906) granting a franking 
privilege to Anna Eleanor Roosevelt. 

MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL OF BILL 

Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States were communicated 
to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his 
secretaries, and he announced that on 
May 7,1945, the President had approved 
and signed the act (S. 906) granting a 
franking privilege to Anna Eleanor 
Roosevelt. 

LEAVES OP ABSENCE 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President I ask 
unanimous consent to be absent from the 
Senate for a period begimflng next Mon¬ 
day. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection? The Chair hears none, 
and consent of the Senate is granted. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent for leave to be absent 
from the Senate on olllcial business the 
flrst part of next week. 

The PRE8n>BNT pro tempore. With¬ 
out objection, the Senator from Rhode 
Island is given the leave of absence re¬ 
quested. 

AODREfiS BY THE PRB8ZDBNT QN THE 
SURRENDER OF OEBMAHY 

Mr. BARKLEY. &fr. President, X ask 
imanimouB consent to have printed in the 
Rbooid the addreis delivered by the 
Freaident of the United States on May 8 
in connection with the surrMider of the 
Gcmian forces to the United Nations, 
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There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

This It a solemn but a glorious hour, z 
only wish that Franklin D. Roosevelt had 
lived to witness this day. General Eisen¬ 
hower Informs mo that the forces of Ger¬ 
many have surrendered to the United Na¬ 
tions. The flags of freedom fly over all 
Europe. 

For this victory we Join in offering our 
thanks to the l^rovidence which has guided 
and sustained us through the dark days of 
adversity. 

Our rejoicing is sobered and subdued by 
a supreme conscloueness of the terrible price 
we hove paid to rid* the world of Hitler and 
his evil band. Let us not forget, my fellow 
Americans, the sorrow and the heartbreak 
which today abide in the homes of so many 
of our neighbors—neighbors whose most 
priceless possession has been rendered as a 
sacrifice to redeem our liberty. 

We can repay the debt which we owe to 
our Gcd, to our deed, and to our children 
only by work—by ceaseless devotion to the 
responsibilities which lie ahead of us. Zf I 
could give you a single watchword for the 
coming months, that word is—work, work, 
work. 

We must work to finish the war. Our vic¬ 
tory is but half won. The West Is free, but 
the East is still in bondage to the treacher¬ 
ous tyranny of the Japanese. When the last 
Japanese division has surrendered uncondi¬ 
tionally, then only will our fighting Job be 
done. 

We must work to bind up the wounds of a 
sufTerlng world—*to build an abiding peace, 
a peace rooted in justice and in law. We 
can build such a peace only by hard, toil¬ 
some. painstaking work—by understanding 
and working with our allies in peace as we 
have in war. 

The job ahead is no less important, no lees 
urgent, no less difllcult than the task which 
now happily is done. 

I call upon every American to stick to his 
post until the last battle is won. Until that 
day let no man abandon his post or slacken 
his efforts. 

And now I want to read to you my formal 
proclamation of this occasion: 

BY THE PRESIDENT OP THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA, A PROCLAMATION 

The Allied armies, through sacrifice and 
devotion and with God’s help, have wrung 
from Germany a final and unconditional 
surrender. The western world has been 
freed of the evil forces which for 5 years and 


1 call upon the people of the United 0tat^, 
whatever their faith, to unite in offering joy¬ 
ful thanks to God for the victory we have 
won and to pray that Be will support us to 
the end of our present struggle and guide us 
Into the way of peace. 

I also call upon my countrymen to dedicate 
this day of prayer to the memory of those 
who have given their lives to make possible 
our victory. 

In witness whereof, 1 have hereunto set my 
hand and caused the seal of the United States 
of America to be affixed. 

Done at the city of Washington this 8th 
day of May, In the year of our Lord, nineteen 
hundred and forty>five, and of the Independ¬ 
ence of the United States of America the one 
hundred and sixty-ninth. 

I SEAL ] Harry B. Truman. 

By the Z^resldent: 

Joseph C. Grew, 

Acting Secretary of State, 

REPORT BY MEMBERS OF CONGRESS ON 
GERMAN ATROCITIES 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, many 
Senators have asked me privately when 
there will be a report to the Senate from 
the group of Members of the Senate and 
House who have Just returned from Eu¬ 
rope. I feel that I should say that we 
hope to have a report ready by Monday. 
We desire to report in as much detail as 
possible without being prolix. We are 
now working upon the report, which will 
be made to the two Houses. We hope 
that the reports to the two Houses will be 
Identical. We expect to have the report 
ready by Monday next. I make that 
statement so that Senators will under¬ 
stand that nothing will be done about it 
until then. 

TRANSFER TO R. P. O. OF CERTAIN GOV¬ 
ERNMENT CORPORATIONS, ETC. 

Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to introduce a Joint 
resolution lor appropriate reference. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With¬ 
out objection, the Joint resolution will be 
received and appropriately referred. 

The Joint resolution (S. J. Res. 65) to 
transfer to thee Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation the functions, powers, du¬ 
ties, and records of certain corporations 
was read twice by its title and referred 
to the Committee on Banking and Cur- 


longer have imprisoned the bodies and 
broken the lives of millions upon millions 
of free-born men. They have violated their 
churches, destroyed their homes, corrupted 
their children, and murdered their loved 
ones. Our armies of liberation have restored 
freedom to these suffering peoples, whose 
spirit and will the oppressors could never 
enslave. 

Much remains to be done. The victory 
won In the West must now be won In the 
East. The whole world must be cleansed of 
the evil from which half the world has been 
freed. United, the peace-loving nations have 
demonstrated in the West that their arms are 
stronger by far than the might of dictators 
or the tyranny of military cliques that once 
called us soft and weak. The power of our 
peoples to defend themselves against all 
enemies will be proved in the Pacific war as 


It has been proved in Europe. 

For the triumph of spirit and of arms which 
we have won. and lor its promise to peoples 
eveiYWhere who Join us in the love of free¬ 
dom, It is fitting that we, as a Nation, give 
thanks to Almighty God, who has strength¬ 
ened us and given us the victory. 

Kow, therefore, I, Harry B. Truman, Prert-, 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby appoint Bimday, May 18,1948, to be a 


day of prayer. 


rency. 

Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President. I de¬ 
sire to make a brief statement concerning 
the Joint resolution I have Just intro¬ 
duced. The Joint resolution dissolves 
certain corporations now subject to the 
management of the R. P. C. and trans¬ 
fers the functions, powers, duties, and 
authority of those corporations to the 
R. P. C. 

We all recognize that after hostilities 
cease some reorganization of the execu¬ 
tive branch of the Government will not 
only be desirable but necessary in order 
to place it in position to meet peacetime 
requirements. Undoubtedly the activi¬ 
ties of some emergency agencies will be 
either curtailed or eiinUnated to such an 
extent as is consistent with immediate 
needs, and I believe it to be the duty of 
the Congress to asidst' in carrying out 
such a program. 

The Joint resolution, whose purpose is 
to provide such assistance, is as follows: 

EMOtoed, efo.. That, notwithstanding any 
other provision of law, aU functions, powers, 
duties, and authority of the corporations 
herelnaftsr designated, are herel^ trans¬ 


ferred, together with aU their documents, 
books of account, records, assets, and lia¬ 
bilities of every kind snd nature, to Recon¬ 
struction Finance Corporation and shall be 
pK^ormed, exercised, and administered by 
the board of directors of that Corporation 
in the same manner and to the same extent 
and effect as If originally vested In Recon- 
etruotlon Finance Corporation, and the des¬ 
ignated corporations are hereby dissolved. 

> Defense Plant Corporation. Metals Reserve 
Company, Rubber Reserve Company, and De¬ 
fense Supplies Corporation created by Re¬ 
construction Finance Corporation pursuant 
to the act of June 25, 1940 (54 Stat. 572) 
and Disaster Loan Corporation, created by 
the act of February 11. 1937 (50 Btat. 19). 
are hereby designated as the corporations to 
which this Joint resolution applies. 

The Corporations designated in the Joint 
resolution, with the exception of Disaster 
Loan Corporation, were created to perform 
certain functions arising out of the present 
emergency. The function of these corpora¬ 
tions has been substantially that of pro¬ 
curement of strategic and critical materials 
and other supplies and equipment essential 
to the successful prosecution of the war. 
This has for the most part been accomplished 
and, therefore, some administrative reorgani¬ 
zation at this time Is desirable. The transfer 
to the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
of the functions, powers, duties, and author¬ 
ity of these corporations would simplify 
operations and It may reasonably be ex¬ 
pected that some economy in operation con 
be effected. 

The adoption of this Joint resolution, how¬ 
ever. does not mean that there would be in¬ 
terference with procurement of supplies 
necessary to the euccessful prosecution of 
the war against Japan. Management would 
remain where It is now, In the board of di¬ 
rectors of the Reconstruction Finance Cor¬ 
poration, the members of which at the pres¬ 
ent time are also the directors of the Cor¬ 
porations. 

In addition, all outstanding contracts 
and new contracts which may be neces¬ 
sary would, of course, be administered 
by substantially the same personnel as 
at the present time, although acting di¬ 
rectly for the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation. 

While Disaster Loan Corporation was 
created not for national-defense pur¬ 
poses, but to provide loans necessitated 
by floods or other catastrophies, never¬ 
theless since it is managed by Recon- 
structloh Finance Corporation officers 
and agents under rules and regulations 
prescribed by the board of directors of 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
there is no soimd basis for having these 
functions performed by a separate cor¬ 
porate entity. 

War Damage Corporation, the RFC 
Mortgage Company, and Federal Na¬ 
tional Mortgage Association, all subsidi¬ 
aries of the R. F. C., are not included in 
the resolution. War Damage Corpora¬ 
tion, while wholly owned and managed 
by the R. P. C., was created for a highly 
specialized purpose, and it is believed that 
it should continue as a separate corpo¬ 
rate entity until its Insurance program 
directly related to the war has been com¬ 
pleted, Undoubtedly it will at that time 
be liquidated. 

The RFC Mortgage Company was 
organized under the laws of Maryland, 
and while its capital stock is owned by 
• and it is subject to the management of 
the R. P. C., it is believed undesirable 
«at this time to Include within the Joint 
resolution a State-chartered corpora¬ 
tion. 
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Federal National Mortgage Associa¬ 
tion was organised pursuant to the pro¬ 
vision of title ni of the National Hous¬ 
ing Act. as amended* to provide a ready 
market for insured mortgages, and oper¬ 
ates within the limitations and restric¬ 
tions Imposed by that act Because of 
the nature of these restrictions it is con¬ 
sidered inadvisable to include the Asso¬ 
ciation in this Joint resolution. 

United States Commercial Company 
and Petroleum Reserves Corporation, al¬ 
though originally <«ganised for national 
defense purposes by the R. F. C. pursuant 
to the authority contained in the R. F. C. 
Act, as amended, and Rubber Develop¬ 
ment Corporation, established for the 
purpose of proMiring natural rubber from 
outside the United States, are not in¬ 
cluded in the Joint resolution for the 
reason that they have been transferred to 
and are subject to the supervision of the 
Foreign Bconomie Administration. 

I believe that prompt and favorable 
consideration should be given to this 
proposal. 

VS-DAY 

Mr. BUSHFXfiLD. Mr. President, 2 
days ago the war-weary world suddenly 
thrilled to the realization that the war in 
Burope had reached its end. VE-day, 
for which we have waited so long, Is here. 
Millions of American soldiers scattered 
around the world on every battle front 
lift tired eyes as they realize that the 
thing for which they prayed and fought 
has come to pass. Millions of fathers 
and mothers everywhere bow their gray¬ 
ing heads in a prayer of thanksgiving. 

A feeling of relief wells in our throats. 
Even though war still rages In a distant 
land, the most terrible war of all times 
has been fought and won, not for glory, 
not for spoils of land or money or power, 
but for the priceless privilege of assuring 
to our children the right to continue, in 
secartty and peace, our way of life. 
Freedom, liberty, life, and the knowlec^e 
that we are secure against the beast of 
fascism—those are the tilings for which 
we have fought. Freedom to till our 
farms. Freedom to manage our stores, 
our shops, and our businesses. Freedom 
to attend our schools and churche.s. 
needom to direct our Uvea in our Ameri¬ 
can way, free from dictatorship, regi¬ 
mentation, and ordeie. Freedom to 
speak, write, and worship Ood as our 
oonsolenoe dictates. 

The return of our loved ones from the 
fury of battle has been so long In our 
hearts that we have considersd but httle 
those things which will come after. Now 
that the roar of guns in Europe no longer 
Masks our ears in a ghastly nightmare, 
now that our war planes are iOeiitisnd 
tlMt conquered enemy no longer fbess us 
wtth bared fangs, our thoughts tom Sn- 
ovltably to peace and the reccmstnictton 
peMod to follow with its rehabUltatton 
lor our returning veterans. 

Wtiat doss that post-war period hold 
for us? Bow will we pick up the threads 
Of pease? Bk>w will we weave them into 
the SOMb of our daily lives? For that 
wIS bo oar task—the turning of our skill 
and euomFOBd brains to the tools of life 
In pMi et.thB weapons of death. 

But the fUtiuw hOMi* more than that 
for US. We fttust prev e nt a leeunence 


of the hideous thing from whidi we have 
today emerged. We must make war im¬ 
possible. We must forgo weapons that 
will destroy the makers of war. Human 
ingenuity, by every energy and thought 
we possess, must be turned imon this 
problem of peace. War has cost us a 
staggering piiloe. The wtsrld to all but 
bankrupt. The savings of our people, as 
well as their eamhigs for generations to 
come, have been swept away in the lavish 
uncounted cost of war. But far above 
that—far more impcu'tant than all the 
gold in the world—to the expenditure of 
life and health which we have poured 
upon the altar of war. Nothing that we 
can do win recall those sons who will 
never return, or. returning, are shattered 
in body and brain. No gift that we can 
bestow upon those returning veterans 
can ever repay them for what they have 
suffered. 

They have saved us from death or 
idavery; yea. they have inspired us to an 
effort even greater than victory in war, 
when we have finished with Japan, to 
make certain that neither they nor their 
children ^all be forced again to repeat 
their sacrifice. 

Let us thm consecrate ourselves—we 
Americans—to the aid and comfort of 
our veterans: let us solemnly vow to 
make the world safe and secure from 
savagery. Let us blazon upon the sky 
of our national heavens the letters for 
which this day will forever stand. VE- 
day to henceforth to mean peace on earth 
and good will toward men of all creeds, 
all races, all colors, for we. the American 
people, must lead the world to Justice, 
to brotherly love, and to peace. 

May a beneficent Providence bring 
our sohs home to us safely and quickly. 
LIBERATION OF NOBWSGIAN PEOPLE— 
STATEMENT BY SENATOR WILEY 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
theRiooaD a release I issued to the press 
tCN^ entitled ^'Senator Wiley Hails 
Norwegtom P«nfie in tito House of lib¬ 
eration.*' 

There being no objection, the state¬ 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

The mstuflty of action of the Norwegian 
people in ibo boor of thair liberation from 
Nazi domination leflooto high credit on the 
Character of that paopla. It to an admoni¬ 
tion to the world that '*by thair deeds ye 
shall know them." 

Vidkun Quisling, the JUdas of the North, 
has not been executed by tbe people he be¬ 
trayed. Instead, he Is legtHy Imprisoned, 
awaiting legal trial. He Will be metod out 
legal i\2stice for the ortmae ha perpetrated 
against his countrymen. 

Crown Prince Ohnr to to Oslo. Be repre¬ 
sents the return of law and older to Norway. 
The hearts of the Norwegian paopla are re¬ 
joicing beyond the power of words. Yet in 
the midst of this national jubttotlon the 
worktoge of the Norwegian mtiid SEiay be seen. 
In dlgnlfled restraint, with the totolmtrm of 
dsmonstratlons, the Norw^taa people accept 
their they bare their enffertag. 

guided by the instructlone of their Bing and 
Oeneral Eisenhower. 

We who Imve closely observed the^ Mto^dih 
of eB ItoNFd under the Nazi offpttmair can 
appreohtoi this restraint. Before the ag- 
greesor ointoi Barway was to thetroito fimks 
of the ftiiwam<ldrtlrliit naliopa. The sroews* 
gian budfst WRS balinoed. important' SMtot 


adeanosa, auoh as tba old-age ptntoon^ were 
luaottonlog. A Uterate, religious people were 
working industriously In their lactortei, in 
their farmsteads and to their ftohlng boats. 
There were none extremely rich; neiitoto were 
there any extremely poor. It was into this 
cmitoed national oommunity that the Ttith- 
lesa Naato came. Romes were setasd; law and 
order were extinguished: churches were 
dosed. Naal concentration camps and Nail 
firing squads sought to subdus this Chris¬ 
tian people. But barbartom could never 
crush courage supported by character. 

Like Lasarus risen from the tomb, the Joy 
of the Norwegian people to tempered by the 
holy fire of reverence, as they give thanks to 
the universal God for their deUveranee. 

IBaUTB TO JOHN S. BNI OHT, SSL,, BY HIS 

FATBBR 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an editorial 
entitled “Lest We Forget," written by 
John 8. Knight, publisher of the Chicago 
Dafly News and other newspapers, in 
memory of his son, John 8. Knight, Jr., 
who was killed in action in Germany 
March 29, 1945. I feel that this touch¬ 
ing tribute written by a father about a 
son who was the winner of the Bronze 
Star “for gallantry in action beyond the 
call of duty," should be made a part of 
the Record, not only because it to the 
expression of the deep feelings of thou¬ 
sands of parents throughout this coun¬ 
try and the world but also because it 
voices their fierce determination that the 
objectives their sons died to obtain for 
us Shan be safeguarded and preserved for 
future generations. 

John a Btoight 1$ my personal friend, 
and I share in a small measure his grief 
in the loss of Johnny. While X cannot 
help him bear his heavy burden, I can 
do my utmost to see to it that his son 
shall not have died In vain, that in his 
death, and the deaths of the Johnnies all 
over the world, there shall be a rebirth 
of the ideals for which they gave their 
lives. And that I pledge to John S. 
Knight, and to sorrowing parents every¬ 
where, I shall do above all else. Ws can 
be accomplished, Mr. President, through 
a durable and everlasting peace. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record. 
as follows: 

BtOADWAT 

(By Danton Walker) 

“LBiT vri roaoR** 

From an editorial written by John S. 
Knight, publtoher of the Detroit Free Preae, 
in tqemoty of hip eon. ,22-year-old John S. 
Knight, Jr., winner of the Bronze Star 'Tor 
gallant^ in action beyond the call of duty,'* 
who was killed in battle m Germany, March 
29. 1946: 

''Johnny to gone. The lovable kid. who 
never had a vtcloue thought In hie life, le 
ehseptog in Germany, because of the mad, 
eenselees ambitions of a demented partnolac, 
because in the last 90 years the "statesmen" 
of Europe have repeatedly sacrificed prin- 
olpte on the altar of power politics, because 
those of us to all lands who fou^t the last 
time felled to tosuie a laeting peace, beca\Me, 
as his friend and fellow paratroo^. First 
lit. Denis Jones, of lAadsbetf, FZ., expvesasd 
it, 'Johnny was MUCd Just tha eaina he 
lived* doliig just a little more thian anyone 
asked him to do—ftvtog toore than he 
Was required to give/ * ^ * Jahmly la 
gone. Try ae We ntoy. to to difltotdt not to 
become emwttered* All of thb ktodly, sym- 
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patlietlc wordi we have spoken *to others now 
taste like as^es in our own mouths. Per¬ 
haps it 4s always that way. 

"As we strive to fight back the tears, there 
are memories of his childhood, his blond 
curly hair, his sensitive mouth, his contagious 
chuckle, his affectionate hugs. Like every 
other normal American boy, he had the desire 
to excel in athletics, became a crack boxer 
and a cross-country star. Never a good stu¬ 
dent, he tackled the roughest work in a lum¬ 
ber yard during summer vacations with real 
zest and eliaracteristlc energy. Johnny was 
never Intended to be a fighter; he loved peo¬ 
ple too much. I have seen him apologize to 
men be could: have knocked fiat with a single 
blow. ITe knew his physical strength and 
feared it. War to him was not a glamorous 
adventure, but a^Job to be done so that he 
and millions of other American boys could 
live noimal lives when it was finished. Yet 
he took all the tough Jobs In his stride as 
paratrooper, liaison pilot, and combat patrol 
leader. That was Johnny’s way. 

“The great tragedy of the Johnnies, the 
Bams, the Petes, the Joes, and all the hun¬ 
dreds of thousands of other fine young men 
who have died ior us Is that few of them ever 
had a real chance at life. There were so few 
years ‘so little time,’ for them to have 
achieved but the smallest part of their hopes 
and aspirations. It was Intended by Divine . 
Providence that the young should have their 
day in wMlch to rectify the errors of their 
elders; to press boldly forward without fear 
or inhibitions In a world which has somehow 
managed to survive the sins and greediness 
of countless generations. This chance has 
been denied them—forever. They have given 
their lives so that our -country might live, 
that you and I can continue living in secur¬ 
ity and freedom from fear. 

“We hear the war is ‘practically over,’ that 
•losses are light.’ But every second of every 
hour it continues some fine young American 
boy is being slaughtered by a maniacal foe 
indoctrinated with cruelty and hate. Nearly 
300.000 Johnnies are gone. We must make 
an appointment with those gallant boys and 
give them a solemn pledge that we shall never 
again shirk the task of achieving a peaceful 
world, free from the bestialities and carnage 
that have made a mockery of civilization 
through the ages. We must guarantee them, 
further, that their returning comrades will be 
given the chance at life which was denied to 
them? that no one of them shall ever suffer 
through our selfishness and greed; that our 
high-sounding promises will never re-echo as 
a hollow mockery of words. 

“Above all, we must work unceasingly for a 
rebirth of spiritual values and the strength¬ 
ening of our national character. Here at 
home we have undergone no such test as that 
faced hourly by our youngsters on the fight¬ 
ing fronts. Sometimes I think it would have 
been better If wo had. But the test will 
come when the parades are over end the 
bands stop playing. We have an obligation 
to those who have made the brave and gal¬ 
lant fight, a covenant with the dead. To 
the Johnnies who are gone and the mil¬ 
lions of Johnnies to come let it at least be 
proved by our acts that we sought redemp¬ 
tion and endeavored to make atonement for 
the sins of a shallow, self-indulgent, and 
greedy generation. Through tear-dimmed 
eyes I offer a sUent and humble prayer. 

^ “John S, Knight." 

THE MEAT SHORTAGE 
Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President. I ask 
imanlmous consent to have printed In 
the Record a personal letter I have re¬ 
ceived from Mr. C. H. Puller, of Sidney. 
Nebr., relating to the meat shortage, as 
well as a letter from the F^irbury Live¬ 
stock Co., of Pairbury. Nebr., dealing 
with the sale of hogs, comparing the 


figures of this year with those of last 
year. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the Record* ' 
as follows: 

SxDNXT, Nxbr., March 30, 1945, 

Hon. Kenneth Whxsbt, 

Senate Office Building, Washington, D, C, 
Deae Mb. Wherry: I have been growing 
and fattening cattle for many years. I have 
never seen anything so uncalled for, so 
downright ridiculous as this shortage of 
meat. The bungling of the hog production 
program Is now ancient history and cannot 
now be remedied, so 1 am not going into 
that, except to say that more pork would 
surely be a handy thing to have now. But 
the beef situation can still be helped If you 
can Just make those bunglers see a few plain 
facts. The principal ones are that we have 
more cattle in the country than ever before 
and also the largest corn crop In history. I, 
for one, am willing and able to do my small 
share of putting the two together to make 
some beef provided I can foresee the chances 
of a profit to be reasonable. But costs are 
too high to give me a profit even at celling 
prices for my finished beef and the packers 
are not going to pay me celling prices unless 
scarcity of numbers forces them to it. I 
am not too familiar with the packers’ side 
of this fantastic set-up. but it appears to me 
that there is a very good chance there for 
them to lose money too. In fact, the very 
ones who are producing and processing this 
beef are doing It at a loss, or at best for no 
profit, while the consumer, who has more 
money than ever before has the price held 
down for his especial benefit and held down, 
not only by ceilings, but also by a subsidy. 
But more about this subsidy some other 
time. However I am sure that the consumer 
could stand very well an increase of say 3 
cents per pound and never know it was 
there. This same consumer is paying black 
market prices for many things he buys and 
not squawking very loud about It.' Three 
cents a pound Increase in the retail price 
should give everyone else down the line to 
the producer a reasonable chance for a profit. 

If I could be sure of getting a cent per pound 
more for my finished beef, I would be pro¬ 
ducing more of it. 

Permit me to commend you for the stand 
you bave taken on this question. I have 
corresponded with Mr. Miller several times 
In the past and he knows my views. You are 
the first Senator from Nebraska during the 
span of my mature years who has taken the 
trouble to really fight for the interests of the 
meat producers. If you and Mr. Miller will 
stay in the buggy, you may get something 
done. I hope so. 

C. H. Fuller. 

Pairbury Livestock Co.. 

Fairbury, Nebr., March 29, 1945, 
Hon. Kenneth S. Wherry, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: Here is the dope from the sale 
barn in Pairbury which serves quite a ter¬ 
ritory as you probably know and might be 
helpful to you in your* present battle anent 
the meat shortage. 

In the first 3 months of 1M4 we sold 16,605 
hogs and for the same period in 1045 we 
sold 7.064. 0,511 less than in 1944. The cattle 
for the same period of both years is approxi¬ 
mately the same. 

No doubt you know more the reason that 
farmers are not raising more hogs to feed the 
bumper crop of this year than we do and if 
these figures are of any value to you in help¬ 
ing solve any of the prohlems. we are happy. 

just go ahead and use this information 
and don’t bother to answer this letter unless 
you wish more Information wbioh we might 
be able to give you. 

Tours truly* 

L. McKtuiixy. 


OOimiACT TBRMINATIOKB 

Mr. O’MAHONBY. Mr. President, 
there has been received and referred a 
quarterly report of the Director of Con¬ 
tract Settlement. . I rise to call the at¬ 
tention of Senators to the report, be¬ 
cause I am sure they will find It of great 
interest. 

Up to the date of the report, commit¬ 
ments canceled by contract terminations 
have totaled $27,600,000 000. Of these, 
contracts in the valife of $18,000,000,000 
have already been settled. 

The report of progress Is so signifi¬ 
cant. Mr. President, that I ask unanimous 
consent that the letter of the Director of 
Contract Settlement transmitting the 
report be printed in the Record. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Record. 
as follows: 

Office of Contract Settt^bment, 
Washington, D. C., April 30,1945. 
The Honorable President of the Senate. 

The Honorable Speaker of the House of 
Representatives. 

Sirs: As Director of Contract Settlement 
I hereby submit my third quarterly report. 

To date, commitments canceled by con¬ 
tract terminations have totaled $27,600,000,- 
000. Ibf these, about $16,000,000,000 bave 
already been settled. It is necessary to dis¬ 
tinguish between the large amount of oan- 
csled commitments and the small amount 
paid by the Government to settle the result¬ 
ing claims. Payments to contractors In set¬ 
tlement of almost $15,000,000,000 of canceled 
fixed-price commitments totaled only slx- 
tenths billion dollars. 

The Job of contract settlement will increase 
considerably. Terminations in the coming 
months may average two to three billion dol¬ 
lars per month as against one and two-tenths 
billion dollars per month since passage of 
the Contract Settlement Act. Furthermore, 
the difficulty of settling the,average canceled 
c mmltment will Increase. With the scaling 
down of war production and the urgency to 
convert to other work, the influence of many 
of the factors whldh have facilitated settle- 
ment so far will decdlne. Regardless of the 
siz? and difficulty of the Job. however, it must 
be done quickly and well. 

Performance during the quarter indicates 
the test ahead can be met. The high one 
and foUr-tenths-billion-dollar rate of settle¬ 


ment attained in the last quarter was main¬ 
tained despite the smaller Influence of certain 
factors of special Importance at the year- 
end.v This is one Indication of the soundness 
of the system of policies and procedures now 
In existence. Sx^ienoe has given both con¬ 
tractors and contracting agencies facility 
with contract settlement. Their organiza¬ 
tions are ready to handle a larger Job. 

The main problem ahead is to attain maxi¬ 
mum efficiency in operations. A few Im¬ 
portant questions of policy and procedure 
remain. They are now under consideration. 

The Ck>ntract Settlement Appeal Board is 
how fully organized. Rules of practice and 
procedure have been issued. The first cases 
will be heard shortly. 

Recent conferences in Europe with repre¬ 
sentatives of United States procurement 


agencies confirmed my decision not to inter¬ 
fere with the exemptions of foreign contracts 
from the act. Discussions with British Gov¬ 
ernment officials and industrialists confirmed 
my belief In the soundness of our present 
policies and procedures for contract settle¬ 
ment in the United States. 

We are confident of the ability of povern- 
ment and business to do the larger JoJ? 

This does not mean, however, that uie task 
Will be easy. The fullest cooperation between 
contracting agencies and contractors and 
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between eontracton and their rabeontraoton 
will be necessary to aohieee fast, fair, and 
final settlement. Only if an ooncemed are 
prepared and do their part, can war produc¬ 
tion be unwound suoeesafdUy. 

Respectfully submitted. 

BoflOEtr B. Bxwcxijnr, 
Dtreetor o/ Contract Settlement. 

REPORT OP JUDGE OP JUVKNIUS COURT 
OP TRB DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be¬ 
fore the Senate the following message 
from the President of the United States, 
which was read and referred to the Com¬ 
mittee on the District of Columbia: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I transmit herewith for the informa¬ 
tion of the Congress a communication 
from the Judge of the Juvenile Court of 
the District of Columbia, together with 
a report covering the work of the Ju¬ 
venile Court during the fisisal year 
1943 ^. 

Harit S. Truman. 

The White House, May 10, 1945. 

Note.— The report accompanied a sim¬ 
ilar message to the House of Represent¬ 
atives. 

BXECUnVB OOMMDNlCATIONa. ETC. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be¬ 
fore the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 

Report or Reconstructxon Fxnance 
Corporation 

A letter fMMn ttm Chairman and secretary 
of the ReeoiiitiWbtkm Finance Corporation, 
transmllfU^II, pQtsiiaat to law, a report cov¬ 
ering its operattona for the period from 
the organlBatlon of the Corporation on Feb¬ 
ruary a, 1032, to DeOSmber 81, 1944, inclusive 
(with an accompan 3 ring report); to the Com¬ 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

Report on Columbu Basin Project 
A letter from the Secretary of the Interior, 
transmitting, pursuant to law. a Joint re¬ 
port of the De o r et etf ef the Interior, the 
OsiNitaiesiQOwr of RHiematlon, and the Ad- 
mlpistratpr of' aim BonnevUle Power Ad- 
mmirtration, oh.'llw ahocation and repay¬ 
ment of the odsirdtf the Columbia Basin 
project (with ROead||Mylng papers); to the 
Committee on IfadgeMon and Reclamation. 

PETmORB AND memorials 
Petitions, etc^ were igid before the 
Senate, or presented, end referred as 
indicated: 


Py the PR E SID ElfT pro tempore: 

A.rasQtWtton ef the Legislature of the state 
of RthTTork; to the Committee cm Foreign 
Relations; 

**Whereas on January 37, 1044. the follow¬ 
ing resolution was introdno a d In the Con- 
gre« of the United States (K. jtis. 410. tath 

the United StstimmwSae 80*bi^Kml- 
mOiiBily resolved the IhriwHK.nf 
America favor the establlshihent 
of a national home for the Jewish people, it 
Ibelng clearly understood that nothing ihaZI 
be done which may prejudice the dell or 
" ^ous rights of the Chrietlan and an other 
communitleB in Paleetine shall 
ately proteotatr*: and 

-^/0as the ruthim persecution of the 

JiWiiti people In Suio^ ttie already demon- 
8trat«|d the need for a Jefiah homeiand as a 
haven lot tbO large number wbb have become 
htNnelbii/iw a result of this perseeution: 
Ta w i etef e be it 

nid the United States fball 
use its good dfltoee and take appropriate 
measures to the end that the doors of Pales¬ 


tine Shan be opened for Eke free entry of 
Jews into that country, imd that there sboU * 
be fUU opportunity lor oolonimtion, eo that 
the Jewish people may ultimately reoonsti- ' 
tute PalesUne as a tree and democrat 
Jewish commonwealth.* 

^ **WliereaB the people of the State of New 
York are cognisant of the hlstorlcfa'connio- 
tion of the Jewish people with Palestine and ‘ 
the grounds for reoonstitttting their national ■ 
home; and 

**Wherees the people of the State of New 
York are keenly ooneerned and shocked by 
the ruthless persecution of the Jewish people 
in Europe, which has clearly proven the need 
for a hmneland and haven for the large num¬ 
ber of the Jewish people who have become 
homeless as a result of thls ruthless persecu¬ 
tion: and 

**Wbereas the people of the State of Hew 
York, through its legislature pronounces once 
more the fine American tradition of sympa¬ 
thy with, and held for, all unfortunate peo¬ 
ples who have suffered from persecution: 
Therefore be it 

**Besotved (if the senate eoneur). That the 
Congreas of the United States be and hereby 
ie memoriallBed to enact the House ReeOlu- 
tlon 448 of the Seventy-eighth Congress, 
second session, or oth«; appropriate legisla¬ 
tion to effect the same purpose, and that a 
copy of this resolutlcm be transmitted to 
the Vice President, the Speaker of the Bouse 
of Bepreeentatives. and to each Member of 
Congress from New York State.** 

A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of Oklahoma; to the Committee 
on Finance: 

'‘Senate Oonourmnt Resolution 19 
"Concurrent resoluthm memorialising Con¬ 
greas to waive payment of Interest and 
authorise refund of interest heretofore 
paid on deficiencies In Income taxes aris¬ 
ing out of the Oklahoma oommunity- 
propMty law being invalidated for Federal 
income-taa purposes by the Supreme Court 
of the United States 

"Whereas on May 10. 1989, the State of 
Oklahoma. In the exercise of its sovereign 
power, adopted a commtmlty-property law 
applicable to husbands and wives who ir¬ 
revocably elected to make the provisions of 
said law apply to them; and 
"W*iereas several thousand cltlsens of the 
State of Oklahoma did so elect; and 
"Whereas the validity of said law for Fed¬ 
eral income-tax purposes was sustained by 
ibe United States Tax Court and by the 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals for 
the Tenth Circuit; and 
"Whereas the Supreme Court of the United 
States, by a divided Court, held. In the case 
of Commissioner of Internal Revenue v. C. C. 
Harmon, that the said community-property 
law was ineffective so far as Federal Income 
taxes are concerned: How, therefore, be it 
'^Resolved by the Senate of the Twentieth 
Legislature of the State of Oklahoma [the 
House of Representatioes concurring there^. 
in): . . 

‘ Section 1. That the Congress of the United 
Btatea of Americg he, and It is hereby, me¬ 
morialized to enact a law waiving interest 
on deficiencies in Income taxie arising out 
of the Oklahoma communitr'Property law 
being invaUdated for Federal income-tax 
purposes by the Supreme Court of the United 
States, and providing for refund of interest 
paid on account of euch defUiieDCiei. 

"040. 2. That the senetaiy of the eenate 
be. and he ia hereby, directed to. iorwerd a 
ODIpf of this resolution to the President of 
the Senate and the Speaker of the Beuee of 
BeprseeptatiTes of thecengrees of the United 
States;.end to each StnaUar and Rsprsespta- 
Uve JMR the state of Oklahoma to the 
Congrem of the United Statae.** 

A coneurmt resolution of. the Legislature 
of the Tsnnory of Hawaii; to the Committee 
on Foet OAsse and Fost Roads: 


*Vous8 OoneuiTSttt BssoHition 10 
*mereas sn additloiiai hiShwty crossing 
the motmtaln range on the island of Oahu 
from the leewsMi to the wlndwsrd side would 
be of Immonee vaHle In oottneotlng the naval 
and military eetabUslttnanls by a direct Une 
if conetrueted throdih the head of Xatlhi 
Vailer and 

"Whereas if such a highway were oon- 
strueted by tunnelling through the hsad of 
Kalihl Valley, euch tunnel eould eerve ae a 
•ale and eapaeioue etorsge toom for foods 
and eesentlsi supplies, as a bomb belter for 
the puhllo, and as a direct and protected road 
from the leeward to the windward aides of 
the Island of Oahu, and bs of great value as 
a highway for civilian use after the termi¬ 
nation of any emergency or any war: How, 
therefore, bs it 

"Sefolved, That the Congress of the United 
States of AmOTloa be and it is hereby re¬ 
quested to appropriate funds and to direct 
eonstruction of such tunnel end highway 
through the head of Rallhl Valley, connect¬ 
ing the leeward and windward sides of the 
island of Oahu: and be it further 
"Resolved, That ooplee of this ooncurreht 
resolution be forwarded to the Preslden# of 
the United States, to the President of the 
Senate, and to the Speaker of the Rouse of 
Representatives of the Congrem of the Unltsd 
States, to the Secretary of the Interior, td 
the Delegate to Congrese from Hawaii, to 
the commandant of the Fourteenth Naval 
District and to the commanding general of 
the Hawaiian Department.** 

By Mr KART: 

A joint resolution of the Gcoersl Assembly 
of the State of Connecticut; to the Contmit- 
tee on Military Affairs: 

"Resolution memoriallBing the Congress to 
pass universal military training lejj^slatlon 
at the present session 
"Whereas twice within the last 
people of these United States liim been 
forced to bear the terrible ooneebll^bCte of 
tbelr lack of preparedness, in the loss of their 
sons and in the waste of their wealth; and 
"VThereas the lack of prepUMltteSi of this 
Nation in 1939 and again in Iwi Uhdoimtddly 
encouraged the aggressor nations. Oermany 
and Japan, in starting a world copAiet; and 
"Whereas developments in modem 
make it highly improbable that the Uillid 
States in a future war wl& be given thWb^me 
by a potential aggraraor to prepare their de¬ 
fenses; and 

"Whereas the future peace of the worM'de- 
pends upon the comration of tbeea^Mted 
States in maintaining such peace, bnd on 
the conviction of other nations that these 
United States through their strength ihean 
to pre s erve such peace; and 
"Whereas the hand of the President of 
theee United States will be strengthened in 
future tntemational conferences by the 
avowed determination of the people of these 
United States to hereafter maintain a state 
of praparsdnese; and 

"Wharese minority groups, despite the eon- 
vietkos of the majoitty of the people of these 
United smtee and the majority of the mem¬ 
bers of the armed forois, ere alMady attempt¬ 
ing to postpone neeeseary aetloli to keep these 
United States etrong and prepaved: and 
"Whernm thi Presidant of tlMCa United 
States, in hie wisdom and In hia knowledge, 
hes already stated to the Congmaa his aon- 
vlotlon of the neoemity for universal military 
training: Now, tharoforer be it 
"Jtesdloed, That the representatives of tha 
State oCCornmeiitemt Ih the Oeastmts these 
United States be impeotfVlly regmeeted to 
make effort to further the passage of pnl- 
vetiaLjhiUtary tramiBg legiaiation during tha 
present session of tha OongreaS, so'that .oiesa 
United Sfeatm may never again be forced tq 
.face a potentli0 aggteeser CFlthout adequate 
prepaiedniM; ahd be^t fttiHiher 
. 'OUsolrod, That the: deih of the eenate 
and the clerk of the houea be directed to 
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forward a copy of thii' rteolntlon to the 
Araaldant of the Udlted 8Utes« to each of 
the Benatora and RepreaantatiTea for Oon- 
neotlont in Cnngrees, and to the ohalrmen 
of the Senate Military Aflalra Committee and 
the Bouae Military Affairs Committee/* 

By Mr. WAldSH (for himself and Mr. 

SALTON8TAXX) : 

Resolutions of the General Court of Mas- 
saohusetts; to the Committee on Finance: 
^Resolution memoriallalng Congress to pro¬ 
vide for expediting the payment of claims 
by the Veterans* Administratioi^ 

**Whereaa great inconvenience, and in some 
oases severe hardship. Is being caused by the 
unreasonable delay in the payment by the 
Veterans'Administration of claims for com¬ 
pensation, particularly the claims of the de¬ 
pendents of those who have died whUe serv¬ 
ing In the armed forces and the claims of 
disabled veterans; and 
"Whereas persons entitled to such compen- 
saUon are in many instances deprived of 
their sole means of subsistence and are forced 
to rely upon public welfare assistance for 
their support; and 

**W&ereas Immediate action should be 
taken to remedy the deplorable condition to 
which persons entitled to the benefits above 
mentioned are unjustly and unfairly sub¬ 
jected: Therefore be it 
**ne8olved. That the General Court of Mas¬ 
sachusetts hereby respectfully urges the 
Congress of the United States to immediately 
take such action as may be necessary in order 
to expedite the payment of compensation 
claims by the Veterans' Administration; and 
be it further 

"Resoiced, That copies of these resolutions 
be forthwith transmitted by the State sec¬ 
retary to the President of the United States, 
to the Administrator of Veterans' Affairs, 
to the presiding officer of each branch of 
Congress, and to the Members thereof from 
this Commonwealth." 

Resolutions of the General Court of the 
State of Massachusetts; to the Committee on 
Post Oflioes and Post Roads: 

"Resolution that Congress be memorialized 
in favor of the immediate adoption of the 
plan to increase the salaries of postal car¬ 
riers and clerks of Massachusetts in par¬ 
ticular and the Nation in general 
"Resolved, That the General Court of Mas¬ 
sachusetts, foremost in the enacting of leg¬ 
islation beneficial to working and living con¬ 
ditions of its citizens, and anxious to start 
a parade of States petitioning Congress to 
take immediate action in rectifying the sub¬ 
standard working conditions and wages of the 
postal clerks and postal carriers, hereby urges 
the Congress of the united States to adopt 
the plan of the National Postal Employees 
Association and provide funds necessary in 
carrying out this great humanitarian piece 
of legislation; and be it further 
"Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent forthwith by the Stete secretary to the 
President at the United States, to the pre¬ 
siding officer of each branch of Congress, and 
to the Members thereof from this Common¬ 
wealth." 

* By Mr. TYDINGS: 

Two jomt memorials of the Legislature of 
the Territory of Alaska: to the Committee on 
Territories Insular Affairs: 

"Senate Joint Memorial 21 
"To the Secretary of the Interior, to the 
Attorney Oenerel, to the Senate Jvdiolary 
Committee, to the Senate Committee on 
Terrttoriee and Ineular Affaira, to the 
IfouM Jvdiclary Committee, to the House 
Committee on the Territories, and to the 
DeUgate to Oongreaa from Alaska: 

memonaUst. the Leglilature of the 
T mr l tK u j of Alaska in Seventeenth Regular 
Session aeeembled respectfully represents 
that: 


'^Whereas all of the judicial power of the 
Teiritory is vested in four Federal district 
courts; and 

"Whereas no Inferior courts are provided for 
under the organic act of the Territory except 
that it provides for the appointment of oom- 
mlssloners to exercise generally powers ordi¬ 
narily delegated to the county and municipal 
courts: and 

"Whereas the commissioner in Alaska is 
not only a committing magistrate as he is 
in the States, but he is also the precinct 
recorder, justice of the peace, coroner, pro¬ 
bate judge: and 

"Whereas there is no county form of gov¬ 
ernment in Alaska, the commissioner takes 
the place of the county recorder, the vital 
statistics officer, the county probate judge, 
the county coroner, and justice of the peace; 
and 

"Whereas wherever in Alaska there is a com¬ 
munity too far distant from the headqtiarters 
of the district court, the only other court 
in Alaska Is the office of the commissioner 
exercising the fiinotions of the county offices 
in the States: and 

"Whereas without the commissioner minor 
crimes would go unpunished, no estates could 
be probated, no investigations be made of 
deaths by illegal means, no mining claims be 
recorded, no primary or general elections be 
held, no minor civil cases be tried, and no 
vital statistics be kept; and 

"Whereas even the smallest communities 
in Alaska under the present conditions of 
communication and travel are dependent 
upon the services mentioned; and 

"Whereas no other court has the jurisdic¬ 
tion of the commissioner under present law; 
and 

"Whereas the Congress of the United States 
has, since the adoption of the provision de¬ 
fining the duties of the commissioners on 
June 6. 1900, failed to redefine such powers 
and duties; and 

"Whereas it is Imperative to redefine the 
duties at this time in view of postwar 
development now contemplated; and 

"Whereas It is impossible to obtain the 
services of competent personnel to serve as 
commissioners under existing law; 

"Now, therefore, your memorialist, the 
Legislature of the Territory of Alaska, re¬ 
spectfully prays that the Congress of the 
United States enact H. R. 2262 Introduced 
by Mr. Bartlktt, delegate of the Territory on 
February 19, 1946. 

"And you memorialist will ever pray. 

"Approved by the Governor March 24, 1945. 

"EBNXST GKXJZNUfO, 
"Governor of Alaska.^ 


"Senate Joint Memorial 9 
"To the Secretary of the Interior, the Seere* 
tary of Agriculture, the ohairman of the 
Senate Committee on Territoriee gtuf Jn- 
sulor Affairs, the chairman of the Senate 
Committee on Fublio Lands end Smreoys, 
the chairman of the Bouse Committee 
on Territories, the (ffiairman of the Mouse 
Committee on Public Lands, the Megate 
to Congress from Alaska, and the Chief 
of the Forest Service: 

"Your memorialist, Coe LagUOature of the 
Territory of Alaska, la seveateenth tegifiar 
session assembled, sespeetfullar wpreaents 
that: 

"Whereas the Bhrlae at Bt Terese of 
Juneau was first battt la 1981 when 6 acres 
of land were leaeed to the Catholic bishop of 
Alaska in trust tor the Roman Oathdllo 
Church by ttw Fove st Servloe; and 

"Whereas eoiiie 978,000 had bean aq>ended 
by the ohurOh{ and 

"Wharaas tbaShilB^ whan oomplated, wiU 
xequira aa eMpmsmme of more than 0260,-, 
000; and * 


"Whereas annual retreats are to be held 
at the shrine for both clergy and laity at all 
times of the year; and 

"Whereas interest in the retreat movement 
Is not confined solely to the church, but a 
numlter of friendly non-Catholics In Juneau 
and ibroughout Alaska have expressed a de¬ 
sire to attend a retreat; and 

"Whereas the property will also be used 
by the youth of Alaska for recreational pur¬ 
poses and during the summer months will be 
available for Boy Scouts and girls' organiza¬ 
tions for summer activities; and 

"Whereas a community of sisters have in¬ 
dicated an Interest to maintain residence at 
the shrine, to establish educational centers 
for both natives and whites; and 

"Whereas additional land is required to 
fulfill these purposes; 

"Now. therefore, your memorialist, the 
Legislature of the Territory of Alaska, re- 
spsctfully requests that every effort be made 
to enact into law H. R. 1992, a bill intro¬ 
duced by Mr. Bartlett In the House of Rep¬ 
resentatives to authorize the sale of certain 
lands in Alaska to the Catholic bishop of 
Alaska, in trust for the Roman Catholic 
Church. 

"And your memorialist will ever pray. 

"Approved by the Governor, Bfarch 21,1945. 

"BamesT OauxNnto, 
''Governor of Alaska." 

A resolution adopted by Frederick^ (Md.) 
Chapter No. 1. American War X>ads, favoring 
the enactment of House bill 2717, to elim¬ 
inate the requirement of an oath in connec¬ 
tion with applications for benefits under all 
laws and regulations administered by the Ad¬ 
ministrator of Veterans* Affairs; to the Com¬ 
mittee on Finance. 

A resolution adopted by the Chamber of 
Commerce of Annapolis, Md., protesting 
against the enactment of legislation provid¬ 
ing a Missouri Valley Authority; to the Com¬ 
mittee on Commerce. 

A memorial of sundry citizens of the State 
of Maryland, remonstrating against the en¬ 
actment of any prohibition legislation affect¬ 
ing the manufacture and sale of fermented 
malt beverages; to the Oommlttee on the 
Judiciary. 

A petition of fundry citizens of the State 
of Iforyland, praying for the enactment of 
Senate bill 800. relating to the sale of alco¬ 
holic liquors to the members of the land and 
naval lotcez of the United States; to the 
Commltteo on Military Affairs. 

A memorial of sundry citizens of the State 
of Maryland, remonstrating against the en¬ 
actment of legislation providing peacetime 
oompulBory military conscription; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

A resomtlon adopted by the twenty-fifth 
Council or Lithuanian Societies, of Baltimore, 
Md., favoring that military occupation of the 
twritory of the Republic of Lithuania be 
placed under the supervision of the Inter- 
Allied control, that the people of Lithuania 
be given the right to organize their own 
government as soon as possible by a free and 
imcoerced demooratic election, and so forth; 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

A resolution adopted by the Lions Club of 
Westminster, Md., favoring a world organi¬ 
zation of nations, large and small, to stop 
aggression, preserve the peace, and promote 
social and aoonomlo harmony; to the Com¬ 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 

A petition of sundry citizens of the State 
of Maryland, praj^ng for the adoption of 
House Concurrent Resolution 21, providing 
a basis for peace and a just world order; to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

A resolution adcpted by the Fairbanks 
(Alaska) Chamber of Commerce, favoring 
the enactment of leglalatlon to extinguish 
all aboriginal claims of the Alaskan In¬ 
dians; to the Committee on Territories and 
Insular Affairs. 
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FREE ENTRY OF JEWS INTO PALISTINX 

Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, last 
year I introduced for myself and the 
Senior Senator from Ohio CMr. Taft] 
Senate Resolution 247, urghig the United 
States to use its good olhces and take 
appropriate measures to the end that the 
doors of Palestine shall be opened for free 
entry of Jews into that country, and that 
there shall be full opportunity for coloni¬ 
zation so that the Jewish people may ulti¬ 
mately reconstitute Palestine as a free 
and democratic Jewish commonwealth. 
At the same time, a similar resolution 
was introduced in the House by Repre¬ 
sentative Wright, of Pennsylvania, and 
Representative Compton, of Connecticut. 

No group of people has suffered more 
than the Jews from the bestial brutality 
which Hitler let loose upon civilization. 
No people have contributed more, in pro¬ 
portion to their numbers, to the efforts 
of the United Nations. The record of 
the Jews in Palestine, both in the estab¬ 
lishment of a sound, flourishing economy 
and as wartime allies, is superb. Now 
that the German forces have surren¬ 
dered and the war in Europe has happily 
come to a close. I feel that the time has 
come to do justice to the Jews. Most of 
the Jews of Europe have been annihi¬ 
lated. Justice demands that those who 
remain should be allowed free access to 
Palestine and permitted to rebuild their 
ancestral homeland as a free and demo¬ 
cratic Jewish commonwealth. I believe 
that those are the feelings of the over¬ 
whelming majority of the American 
people. 

Recently, the Legislature of the State 
of New York expressed the concurrence 
of the people of New York in these views 
by passing a resolution memorializing 
the Congress to enact legislation to effect 
the purpose of the resolutions on Pales¬ 
tine which were introduced in the Sev¬ 
enty-eighth Congress. I now present 
the resolution of the New York State 
Ijegislature for appropriate reference 
and ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the Record. 

There being no objection, the resolu¬ 
tion was received, referred to the Com¬ 
mittee on Foreign Relations, and. under 
the rule, ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: ^ 

Whereas on January 27, 1044, the follow¬ 
ing resolution was introduced In the Con¬ 
gress of the United States (H. Res. 416, 78th 
Cong., 2d sess.), reading as follows: 

Whereas the Sixty-seventh Congress of 
the United States on June 30, 1022, unani¬ 
mously resolved “that the United States oH 
America favor the establishment in Pales¬ 
tine of a national home for the Jewish peo¬ 
ple, it being clearly understood that noth¬ 
ing shall be done which may prejudice the 
civil or religious rights of Christian and 
aU other non-Jewish communities in Pales¬ 
tine, and that the holy places and religious 
buildings and sites in Palestine shiUl be ade¬ 
quately protected; and 

Whereas the ruthless persecution of the 
Jewish people in Europe has clearly demon¬ 
strated the need for a Jewish homeland as 
a haven for the large number who have be¬ 
come homeless as a result of this persecu¬ 
tion: Therefore be it 

ne$olved, That the United States shall 
use its good ollioee and take appropriate 
measuree to the end that the doors of Pales¬ 
tine shall be opened for the free entry of 


Jews into that country, and that there shall 
be fuU opportunity for colonlaation, so that 
the Jewish people may ultimately recon¬ 
stitute Palestine ae a free and demooratio 
Jewish commonwealth. 

Whereas the people of the State of New 
York are oogniaant of the historical con¬ 
nection of the Jewish people with Palestine 
and the grounds for reconstituting there 
their national home; and 
Whereas the people of the State of New 
York are keenly concerned and shocked by 
the ruthless persecution of the Jewish peo¬ 
ple in Europe, which has clearly proven the 
need for a homeland and haven for the large 
numbers of the Jewish people who have be¬ 
come homeless as a result of this ruthless 
persecution; and 

Whereas the people of the State of New 
York, through its legislature pronounces 
once more the line American tradition of 
sympathy with, and held for. all unfor¬ 
tunate peoples who have suffered from per¬ 
secution: Therefore be it 
Resolved {if the senate concur). That the 
Congress of the United States be and hereby 
is memorialized to enact the House Resolu¬ 
tion 418 of the Seventy-eighth Congress, sec¬ 
ond session, or other appropriate legislation 
to effect the same purpose, and that a copy 
of this resolution be transmitted to the Vice 
President, the Speaker of the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives, and to each Member of Congress 
from New York State. 

GRADING AND PRICE OP COTTONSEED 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to present for print¬ 
ing in the Record and appropriate refer¬ 
ence a resolution adopted by the House 
of Representatives of the State of South 
Carolina relating to an investigation of 
the grading and price of cottonseed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With¬ 
out objection, the resolution will be re¬ 
ceived, referred to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry, and, under the 
rule, printed in the Record. 

To the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry: 

House resolution requesting the Members of 
the United States Congress from South 
Carolina to have investigated the grading 
and price of cottonseed 
Be it resolved hy the house of representa^ 
tives, That Members of the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives and Senators from South Carolina 
in the Congress of the United States are 
hereby requested to have investigated by the 
proper authorities the sale of cottonseed and 
the grading of cottonseed. Considerable 
complaint has been made as to both of these 
matters from all over the State of South 
Carolina, and we feel that something should 
be done about it. 

The clerk of the house of representatives 
is directed to send each Member of the House 
and Senate of the United States of America 
from South Carolina copies of this resolution. 

POSTWAR MILITARY ESTABLISHMENT 
AND STATUS OP NATIONAL GUARD 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President. I ask unanimous consent 
to present for printing in the Record and 
appropriate reference a concurrent reso¬ 
lution adopted by the Legislature of the 
State of South Carolina memorializing 
the Congress of the United States on the 
postwar Military Establishment and the 
status of the National Guard. 

There being no objection, the concur¬ 
rent resolution was received, referred to 
the Commltte on Military Affairs, and, 
under the mle, ordered to be printed in 
the Record^ as foUows: 


Concurrent resolution adopted by the Legis¬ 
lature of the State of South Cerolina 
memorializing the Oongrese of the United 
States on the postwar Military Establish¬ 
ment and the atatua of the National 
Guard 

Whereas the postwar military policy and 
the character, composition, and size of the 
Military Establishment of the United States 
Is a matter of vital Importance to the States 
and Territories of the Union, as well as to 
the National Government; and 
Whereof, the decisions which will be 
reached by the Congress in this matter will 
be predicated upon the powers granted to 
the Congress under the militia clauses, as well 
as the Army clauses, of the Constitution and 
will directly affect the Military Establish¬ 
ments of the several States and the relation¬ 
ship of these State forces to the Army of the 
United States; and 

Whereas many plans and suggestions as 
to the postwar military policy and the future 
Military Establishment have been proposed, 
some of which have already been presented 
to the Congress: Now. therefore, be it 
Resolved by the house of representatives 
(the senate concurring). That the Congress 
is respectfully urged to preserve in the post¬ 
war military organization, insofar as it relates 
to the civilian components of the Army of 
the United States, and specifically to the 
National Guard, the Officers* Reserve Corps, 
and the Organized Reserves, the basic prin¬ 
ciples of the policies laid down in the Na¬ 
tional Defense Act of 1916, as amended, and lu 
cogent acts, espeoiaUy the provisions of the 
Selective Training and Service Act of 1040 
relating to the status of the National Guard 
as an Integral part of the first line of defense 
of the Nation. 

The contributions made by National Guard 
units and the Organized Reserves on the 
battlefields of World War No. 2 completely 
justify the wisdom of the Congress in mak¬ 
ing them a first-line component of the Army 
of the United States and amply warrants 
their retention in that capacity; be It further 
Resolved, That we fully subscribe to and 
endorse the position taken by the Secretary 
of War to the future status of the National 
Guard, as announced on November 23, 1944, 
in which he states: 

“It would be the mission of this reserve 
component (the National Guard), In the 
event of a national emergency, to furnish 
units fit for service anywhere In the world. 

“This conception of the mission of the 
National Guard of the United States would 
Interfere in no way with the traditional mis¬ 
sion of the National Guard of the States and 
Territories to provide sufficient organizations 
In each State, Territory, and the District of 
Columbia, so trained and equipped as to 
enable them to function efficiently at exist¬ 
ing strength in the protection of life and 
property and the preservation of peace, order, 
and public safety, under competent orders of 
the State authorities. 

**Natlonal Guard units have played a vital 
role In the mobilization of our present Army, 
and they have made a brilliant record on 
every fighting front. We are counting on 
them as a bulwark of our future national 
security.” 

We also approve and endorse the statement 
of Qsn. George Marshall, Chief of Staff of 
the Army of the United States, set forth In 
War Department Circular No. 847, August 26, 
1944, to the effect that the post-war Military 
Establishment should consist of a profes¬ 
sional peacetime Army (no larger than neces¬ 
sary to meet normal peacetime requirements) 
to be reinforced in time of emergency by 
orgRhlMfi units drawn from the civilian 
components of the Army of the United Btatee; 
be it further 
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Jltao(96d, Itiftt W9 advocate* in the event 
that a ayetem of uaiveiial military training 
be included in the poetwir plan for the 
MUltary Satahllihment, that auch training 
be Inteipmted with the civilian oomponente 
of the AmiF and, apeomeally. the NaUonal 
Onard, the OIBeerr Beeerve Corps, and the 
Organlaed Eeeerves: and be it further 

Aeaoloed* That in the dlsouMlon of the 
post-war military policy and the form of the 
Military flutabllahment, the fullest opportu¬ 
nity, consistent with existing conditions, be 
acc^ed the officers and men of all com¬ 
ponents of the Army who are or who have 
been serving with the armed forces in time 
of war to express their views on this most 
important mattei to the end that this Nation 
will adopt a sound military policy consistent 
with our traditions and which will afford the 
utmost security to the Nation. 

ADBQUATE HOSPITAL FACILmES IN 
NORTH DAKOTA 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to present for print¬ 
ing in the Record and appropriate refer¬ 
ence a resolution signed by Hon. Fred O. 
Aandahl, Governor of North Dakota, 
favoring the enactment of legislation to 
provide aduitional adequate hospital fa¬ 
cilities within the State of North Dakota. 

There being no objection, the resolu¬ 
tion was received, referred to the Com¬ 
mittee on Finance, and ordered to be 
printed in the Record, as follows: 

Whereas, the State of Vermont has pre¬ 
sented its resolution passed by the I^lsia- 
ture of the State to the Committee on Fi¬ 
nance. which resolution is signed by Governor 
Mortimer B. Proctor, under date of April 14, 
1945. and which includes the following; 

"Whereas the Federal Government Is con¬ 
templating a large hoapltal building program 
in other States to provide facilities for the 
care of the wounded and disabled; and 

"Whereas Vermont and North Dakota are 
the only two States in the Union which have 
only 1 veterans’ hospital each and all other 
States h.:ive at least 3 or 4, and Oallfomia has 
over 60"; and 

Whereas the State of North Dakota has 
only one veterans’ hospital, as pointed out by 
the Vermont resolution, which hospital Is 
located at Fargo, the extreme eastern edge of 
the State; and 

Whereas the large soldier poptUation of the 
State and the congested condition of the 
Fargo Veterans’ Hospital justlflea the immedi¬ 
ate building of a veterans’ hospital In the 
western part of North Dakota; and 

Whereas additional adequate hospital fa¬ 
cilities within the State should he available 
for returning hosplUllzed veterans and for 
those other veterans who need such facilities; 
and 

Whereas North Dakota has an excellent and 
healthful climate and the physiological ad¬ 
vantages sought for hospital locations: Now, 
therefore, be It 

Resolved, That the Federal Government be 
requested to provide additional adequate 
hospital faciimei within the State for re¬ 
turning hospltaUaed veterans and other vet¬ 
erans needing the use of such facilities; and 
that to aeoompUsh that end, an additional 
veterans’ hospital should be erected in west¬ 
ern North Dakota; he it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resoluUon be 
sent to the Veterans’ Administration by the 
secretary of the State; and that the Veterans* 
Admlntotratlon be requested to take such 
steps as may be necessary to provide the 
State of North Dakota with such additional 
hospital facilities by the erection of a much 
needed veterans* hoapltal. 

FkiD Q. 

Governor of north Dakota* 


PLEDGE OF SUPPORT TO PBSBXDXNT 

TRUMAN BY BOARD OF DIRBCTORS OF 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MANUFAC¬ 
TURERS 

Mr. HAWKES. Mr. President, 1 ask 
unanimous consent to present for print¬ 
ing in the Record and appropriate refer¬ 
ence copy of a resolution unanUnously 
adopted by the board of directors of the 
National Association of Manufacturers 
at its monthly meeting on April 27, 1945. 

This resolution, signed by Mr. Robert 
M. Gaylord, chairman of the board, was 
immediately transmitted to President 
Truman by Mr. Ira Mosher, president of 
the National Association pf Manufac¬ 
turers. 

Inasmuch as the National Association 
of Manufacturers is probably the most 
important organization of industry in 
the world, and represents more than 
13,000 companies, both large and sxhall, 
which are engaged in the production of 
war materials and essential civilian 
goods, this broad pledge of cooperation 
and support to President Truman of the 
United States, is strong evidence of the 
unity with which the Nation is support¬ 
ing our President at this time. 

There being no objection, the resolu¬ 
tions was received, ordered to lie on the 
table, and to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

PXESIOEMT RKCEXVXS XKOnSTXT’S PLEDGE OP 
SUPPORT 

A resolution pledging to President Truman 
every resource of industry toward winning 
the war and obtaining a better post-wax 
world was adopted unanimously by the board 
of directors of the National Association of 
Manufacturers at its monthly meeting on 
April 97. The resolution, with a letter of 
transmittal from N. A. M. President Ira 
Mosher, was deUvered personally to President 
Truman on April 30. The text of the reso¬ 
lution follows: 

"To THE President op the United States: 

"The ever heavy responsibilities of the 
President of the United States are greater to¬ 
day than ever before. In view of this In¬ 
creased burden placed upon the Chief Execu¬ 
tive, the full support of a united Nation is 
more Imperative than at any time in hietory. 
The board of directors of the National Asso¬ 
ciation of Manufacturers unanimously 
pledges its support to the President to the 
attainment of these objectives: 

"Until victory, every resource of Industry 
will be mustered behind America’s fighting 
men and women. 

"Beyond victory, Industry pledges these 
same resources to the building of a better 
Nation—a Nation In which every sm and 
woman will have greater opportunit.’ to 
achieve higher living standards and increased 
economic security. This can be acoompUjrtied 
only by united effort striving for this com¬ 
mon goal. For the great American tomorrow 
belongs to us all—workers, manigere, the 
public and our fighting men and women. 
And because it belongs to ue ell, industry 
pledges Its desire and Intent to Uve and work 
together with all other groups to achieve a 
postwar world In whieh international peace, 
amity, and freedom oan axiat, 

M. CUvlord, 

"Chafrmafi pf the Board,** 
NAMING OF NIW WARSHIP TBB 
"MXLWAUnB*’ 

Mr. WXLSY. Mr. Fresldaxit. 1 Mk 
unanimoua oonRont to praont for np- 
propriato rotaronoe wtid prlntlBf In tho 


Record a resolution adopted by the 
Common Council of the City of Milwau¬ 
kee, Wis., requesting the Secretary of 
the Navy to name one of the new war¬ 
ships the UUmvkee, 

There being no objection, the resolu¬ 
tion was received, referred to the Com¬ 
mittee on Naval Affairs, and ordered to 
be printed in the Record, as follows: 

Whereas the United States Navy is re¬ 
ported presently to be without a warsh.’p 
bearing the name Milwaukee, the last ship 
of such designation having been turned over 
to the Government of Soviet Russia and 
reohristened the Miarmanek; and 

Whereae warships bearing the name MiU 
wiukee have written a proud and glorious 
chapter In the history of the United States 
and the United States Navy; and 

Whereas Milwaukee is the thirteenth larg¬ 
est city In the United States and has es¬ 
tablished an enviable reputation In all war¬ 
time activities and demonstrated the patri¬ 
otic character of Ita oltlxenry to the entire 
world; and 

Whereas the United States Government Is 
believed presently to be engaged in a pro¬ 
gram of construction of new warships, at 
least one of which is of such a class as to be 
worthy of bearing the proud name of "Mil¬ 
waukee": Now, therefore, be It 

Resolved by this eommon council. That the 
United States Navy Department, through Its 
Secretary James V. Forrestal, be and hereby 
is requested to use Its best offices to bring 
about the naming of one of the new war¬ 
ships the Milwaukee; be It further 

Resolved, That a certified copy of this res¬ 
olution be sent to the Honorable Secretary 
of the Navy and to the Members of Congress 
representing Milwaukee, Including the 
United States Senators from Wisconsin. 

WORLD ORGANIZATION TO PRESERVE 
PEACE 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to present for print¬ 
ing in the Record and appropriate ref¬ 
erence a letter from G. H. Wrightsman, 
chairman of the resolutions committee, 
and attached resolution adopted by the 
Hebron (Nebr.) lions Club at their regu¬ 
lar meeting on May 1,1945, relating to a 
world organization to preserve peace. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and attached resolution were received, 
referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, and ordered to be printed in 
the Record, as follows: 

International Lions Club. 

Hebron, Nebr., May 4, 1945. 
Hon. Kenneth Wkxrrt, 

United States Senator, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator: Please find attached hereto 
a resolution passed by the Hebron (Nebr.) 
Lion’s Club at their regular meeting on May 
1, 1945. 

This resolution limply gives a little idea 
M to the way people are feeling In regard to 
a world organization to preserve peace at this 
time. 

It will be greatly appreciated if you can 
find time to receipt for this resolution and. 
If possible, have the resolution placed In the 
Congressional Rsoord. 

RespeotfuUy yours, 

O. H. Wrightsman. 

Chairman, Resolutions Committee, 


Whereas we believe the people of the 
United States of America are overwhelmingly 
in favor of a world organization of nations, 
large and amall, to stop aggression, preserve 
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the peace, and promote social and eoonomlo 
harmony; and 

Whereas we believe that It Is the duty of all 
Americans. Individually and collectively, to 
develop opinion and thinking on this tre¬ 
mendous subject and to make that opinion 
and thinking known In such unmistakable 
terms os to leave no doubt of this Nation's 
desire to prevent such useless carnage and 
destruction as is now abroad in the world; 
and 

Whereas we believe that all peoples every¬ 
where should be guaranteed the “four free¬ 
doms,** namely, freedom of worship, freedom 
of speech, freedom from want, and freedom 
from fear: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Lions Club of Hebron, Nebr., 
United States of America, in regular meeting 
assembled. That: 

1. We believe the President of the United 
States, the SUte Department, and the Senate 
should conclude, as soon as possible, agree¬ 
ments with our principal allies providing lor 
complete and permanent demilitarization of 
Germany and Japan, through the present 
San Francisco Conference. 

3. The United States of America should use 
all reasonable means to assure our allies and 
the other nations of the world that we intend 
to share in the direction of and responsibility 
for the settlement of the war and the mainte¬ 
nance of peace thereafter, with force if nec¬ 
essary. 

3. We believe that the principle of unity for 
safety and other purposes can be beneficially 
applied among nations, that the framework 
and the details of a world organization must 
be worked out by the chosen leaders of the 
nations, that the document on which it la 
based should be subject to amendment to 
meet the needs which the future will dictate, 
that the document must be given life, growth, 
and policies through the Judgments of a final 
tribunal or assembly, and that such Judg¬ 
ments, when the necessity arises, must be 
carried out by force of arms contributed by 
the signatory nations. We therefore endorse 
and urge a world organization so constructed 
to develop friendly relations among nations, 
to end wars, to preserve world-wide peace, 
and to guarantee each nation, large or small, 
the right to choose its own form of govern¬ 
ment. 

4. Copy of this resolution to be sent to the 
President of the United States; Secretary of 
State Edward R. Stettinius; United States 
Senators Kenneth Wherry and Hugh But¬ 
ler; international offlee of Lions; district 
governor. 

M. L. Christensen, William E. Baker, 
Claude L. Rowley, J. K. Musgrave, 
H. R. Kellinger, Clarence J. Crow¬ 
ley, Harry Dletcher, C. Wallace 
Buck. B. P. KUmer, D. L. Whit¬ 
comb, R. H. Drews, A. M. Stephen¬ 
son, L. 8. McKenzie, Ben Connor, 
Frank Borovicko, E. J. Uphoff, 
G. H. Wrightsman, Art Werner, 
Fred Pkowook, R. B. Pearsoh, D. B. 
Shearer. 

X hereby certify that the above and fore¬ 
going resolution is a full, true, and complete 
copy of a resolution, unanimously adopted 
by the Lions Club of Hebron, Nebr., United 
States of America, at a regular meeting held 
May 1, 1945, as the same now appears in the 
minutes of said club. 

M. L. CKBXeXKNSKXr, 

Prestdant, 

WORLD OROANIZA*nON TO PRESERVE 
THE PEACE 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, 1 ask 
unanimous consent to present for print¬ 
ing in the Record and appropriate ref¬ 
erence a resolution adopted by the Lewis- 
ton-Aixbum (Maine) lions Club, relating 
to a wOirld organization of notions to pre¬ 
vent future wars, keep the peace, and 
further social and economic harmony. 

There being no objection, the resolu¬ 
tion was received, referred to the Com<« 


mlttee on Foreign Relations, and ordered 
to be printed in the Ricmu), as follows: 

Whereas It is our firm opinion and belief 
that the overwhelming majority of the people 
of the United States of America are in favor 
of some type of a world organization of na¬ 
tions to prevent future wars, keep the peace, 
and further social and economic harmony; 
and 

Whereas we further feel that it is the re¬ 
sponsibility of each and every American to 
develop individual and collective thinking on 
this vital problem and to make his or her 
cpinlon so clearly known to the world that 
there can be room for no doubt ^hat the 
United States of America is determined to 
prevent in the future the destruction that 
now overruns the globe: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Lewiston-Aubum Lions 
Club, of Lewiston-Aubum, Maine, United 
States of AmericaTin regular meeting assem¬ 
bled, That: 

1. Pending the time when the proposals of 
the Dumbarton Oaks and the San Franclfico 
Conferences have been worked out and com¬ 
pleted. we believe the President of the United 
States, the State Department, and the Senate 
should enter Into agreements as early as 
practicable with our principal allies to the 
effect that Germany and Japan be completely 
demilitarized both for the present and for 
the future. 

2. The United States of America should 
give clear indications to our allies that It Is 
our Intention that this country proposes to 
take Its proportionate share in the direction 
of and responsibility for settlement of the 
war and in the maintaining of peace after 
the war. by the use of force if necessary. 

3. We are aware of the fact that the foxmd- 
ing fathers of this country were alive to the 
need for both imlty and force when they 
originated our present Federal system of 
government from a disorganized group of 
colonies. The subsequent history of our 
country has borne out the truth of their 
beliefs and convictions even though certain 
changes have been made in our Constitution. 
It Is our belief that the principles of unity 
and force as already used by us In these 
United States can also be successfully ap¬ 
plied between and among nations. We also 
believe that the framework and the details 
Of any world organization must be worked out 
by the elected or delegated leaders of the 
variotis nations, and that the document or 
documents on which this framework Is based 
must have certain qualities of elasticity to 
meet the needs which an unknown future 
may present. We further believe that such 
a document must be given life, growth, poli¬ 
cies. and traditions through the determina¬ 
tions and Judgments of some final tribunal 
or assembly, and lastly, that such Judgments 
may upon occasions have to be carried out 
by force of arms supplied by the signatory 
nations. We believe these things because of 
the way in which our own Constitution was 
formulated and has grown and developed in 
Its own marvelous way. 

We. therefore, stand for and ufge a world 
organization such as Indicated In the broad 
basic tenets and principles adopted at Dum¬ 
barton Oaks, even though those principles 
may not be perfect any more than any other 
principles of living or action are perfect and 
complete. 

4. Copy of this resolution be sent to the 
President of the United States; Secretary of 
State Edward R. Stettinius; United States 
Benators Wallace H. White, JjT., Owen Brew¬ 
ster; International Office of Lions, district 
governors. 

(We hereby certify that the above and fore¬ 
going resolution is a fuU. true, and complete 
oopy of A resolution unanimously adopted by 
the Lewiston-Auburn I4ons Club, Lewiston, 
Maine. United States of America, at a regular 
meeting held May X, 1045, as the same now 
appears in the minutes of said club.) 


MBMCEtXAL TO OONTR1BUTXON8 OF VARI¬ 
OUS MEMBERS OF RELIGIOUS FAITHS 
TO MILITARY AND NAVAL HISTORY 

Mr. WHITB. Mr. President. I also 
ask unanimous consent to present for 
printing in the Record and appropriate 
reference a resolution adopted by the 
City Council of the City of Bangor, 
Maine, favoring the enactment of Sen¬ 
ate Joint Resolution 7, to establish a 
commission to select a site and design for 
a memorial to the contributions of mem¬ 
bers of all religious faiths to American 
military and naval history. 

There being no objection, the resolu¬ 
tion was received, referred to the Com¬ 
mittee on txie Library, and ordered to 
be printed in the Record, as follows: 
Resolution relating to Senate Joint Resolu¬ 
tion 7 being a “Joint Resolution Establish¬ 
ing a Commission to Select a Site and De¬ 
sign for a Memorial to the Contributions 
of Members of all Religious Faiths to Amer¬ 
ican Military and Naval History.*’ 

Whereas there has been introduced in the 
Senate of the United States Senate Joint 
Resolution 7. being a: “Joint resolution es¬ 
tablishing a commission to select a site and 
design for a memorial to the contributions of 
members of all religious faiths to American 
military and naval history’* which has been 
read twice and referred to the Committee on 
the Library; and 

Whereas we are proud of the religious free¬ 
dom guaranteed by the Constitution of the 
United States; and 

Whereas the Armed Forces of the United 
States of America have always embraced and 
do now embrace members of various reli¬ 
gious faiths; and 

Whereas by said resolution “such commis¬ 
sion is authorized and directed to consider 
and select a suitable form and site for a 
national memorial, to bo located in the Dis¬ 
trict of Columbia, commemorating the con¬ 
tributions of members of the various reli¬ 
gious faiths to American military and naval 
history, particularly during the present war”: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the City Council of the City of 
Bangor, Maine: 

Sbctzon 1. That the city of Bangor heart¬ 
ily approves Senate Joint Resolution 7, being 
a “Joint resolution establishing a commission 
to select a site and design for a memorial to 
the contributions of members of all religious 
faiths to American military and naval his¬ 
tory,** and recommends the passage thereof. 

8bc.2. That a copy hereof be forwarded 
to the Senate Committee on the Library and 
to Owen Brewster, and Wallace H. White, 
the Senators from Maine. 

RETURN OF RURAL ELECTRIFICATION 
ADMINISTRATION TO STATUS OF 
SEPARATE DEPARTMENT 

Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I have 
received a resolution adopted by the 
Kansas Federation of Rural Coopdl*atlves 
at their annual meeting April 18, 1945, 
asking the Congress to enact legislation 
for the return of Rural Electrification 
Administration to a separate department 
of Government, Instead of a branch de¬ 
partment. I myself am heartily in favor 
of the pending bill. I ask unanimous 
consent to present the resolution for 
printing in the Record and appropriate 
reference. 

There being no objection, the resolu¬ 
tion was received, ordered to He on the 
table, and to be printed In the Record, as 
follows: 

Resolved, That we favor the return of the 
Rural Electrification Administration to be a 
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lepmte depftrtmiat of doverttment and not 
M a branch and cuMaot to. any of the exist¬ 
ing departments of Oofemment; 

B09oived, floods are again general over the 
Middle west. catuSng a great economic loss, 
which eventually must be borne by the public 
and li a inatter of general concern. We think 
It a proper exerelse of governmental powers 
and duties to take appropriate measures to 
prevent this damage. We can see that certain 
pomw companies are opposing all such proj¬ 
ects for fear that such construction would 
be used to help generate cheap electricity. 
We da feel that water conservation and flood 
prevention should be the major purpose, but 
If as an incident to such construction, the 
public Could also have the benefit of cheap 
eleetrlolty. do much the better. That such 
construction should not be limited so as to 
deprive the public of the benefit of its fullest 
uee. 

JCesoloed. That the national association 
assist each State to perfect a State organiza¬ 
tion. tt Is our belief that strong State 
organizations are necessary to make the efforts 
of the national association effective. This is 
not only true with regard to State laws 
affecting rural electrics but, also, to make 
effective contacts with national Representa¬ 
tives and Senators. 

Resolved, That the national association 
refrain from engaging any financial enter¬ 
prises, such ws Insurance, purchasing of 
equipment, etc. 

MISSOURI VALLEY AUTHORITY 

Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President. I have 
received resolutions adopted by the 
mayor and city commissioners of Topeka. 
Kans., protesting against the formation 
of a Missouri Valley Authority. I ask 
unanimous consent to present these reso¬ 
lutions and that they be printed In the 
Rioord and appropriately referred. 

There being no objection, the resolu¬ 
tions were received, referred to the Com¬ 
mittee on Irrigation and Reclamation, 
and ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Whereas there are proposals before Congress 
for the establishment of a Missouri VaUey 
Authority; and 

Whereas the Army, with the cooperation 
of the city, has a flood-protection project 
nearing completion for the city of Top^a; 
and 

Whereas the Topeka project is under the 
direction of competent Army engineers and 
without political consideration; and 

Whereas the city prefers to maintain and 
operate locally these flood-protection works: 
Be It 

Resolved by the board of dty commis¬ 
sioners, That the board of city commissioners 
hereby protest the formation of a Missouri 
Valley Authority and that copies of this reso¬ 
lution be sent to the Kansas Senators and 
Congressmen In Washington. 

Adopted by the board of commissioners, 
May 1. I94fl. 

Approved May 1, 1045. 

W. A, Lawson, 
President of Commission, 

Attest; 

Lomax Hanun, 

Deputy City Clerk, 

brbttok woods AQRBBMSNTS— 
usrnsBs of approval 

Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President. I have 
Teedved tetters irom numerous members 
of women’A organizations in Kansas ex- 
preissing an interest in approval of the 
Woods agreements without 
thimdR, I fuUt unanimous consent to 
Mve letters wHttenby BCrs, Bd O'Connor, 
of liaeldMiifie, lCgna„ and Mrs. Veda S. 
Qilisdn, of ILawrenoe, Kans.^ printed in 
the HgeOkD, 


There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the Recohd^ 
as follows: 

MAOxavxLLS, Kanx., April 21,1949, , 
Senator Abtiiub OAma, 

Washington, D. O, 

Dkar Sn: 1 am writing to ask you to vote 
and work for the prompt acceptance of the 
Bretton Woods Agreements without change. 
Such action is necessary If our country la 
to keep its leaderahlp in International co¬ 
operation. The United States delegation got 
more than it asked for, more than any other 
nation at Bretton Woods, and If we fall to 
hack our leaders up we will fall in all our 
further efforts to build for a peaceful world. 
I am sure that at this time of crisis our Con¬ 
gress will rise to true heights of statesman¬ 
ship and vote and act for the good of the 
whole people. 

Sincerely, 

Edith O'Connor. 

(Mrs. Bd. O'Connor.) 


Lawrkncs, kans., April 21, 149S, 
Senator Arthur Capper, 

Senate Building. Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator Capper: tt seems most Im¬ 
portant at this time that the United States 
Senate support the Bretton Woods agree¬ 
ment for an international monetary system. 
I hope that you will not only support the 
general outlines of the Bretton Woods plan 
but that you will also indorse the creation 
of an international monetary fund that 
would be used to stabilize currencies and 
combat inflation in cotmtrles throughout the 
world. 

If we take this major step toward Inter¬ 
national economic cooperation It should go a 
long way toward preventing another horrible 
war. I trust that you will find It possible to 
give the Bretton Woods plan your whole¬ 
hearted support. 

Sincerely yours. 

Mrs. Veda S. Oxbson. 

PRODUCTION AND DISTRIBUTION OP 

NX7RSERY STOCK—LETTER PROM RICH¬ 
ARD P. WHITE 

Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record a letter written to me by 
Richard P, White, executive secretary, 
American Association of Nurserymen, 
Washington, D. C. urging the enactment 
of 8.818 Introduced by the Senator from 
Oklahoma LMr. Thomas ]. Mr. White be¬ 
lieves that the rules for production and 
distribution of nursery stock should be 
the same for Government-owned and 
operated units as for privately owxmd 
and operated units. 

There being no objection, the totter 
was ordered to be printed in the Hecoid, 
as follows: 

AmxdxcaiiAssocxatxon or NVasaiTiixir, 

Washington, D, C„ April 17,1945. 
Hon. Arthur Capper, 

Committee on Agrtouliure and Forettry, 
Senate Offiee BuUdtHp, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator CAPPsa: 1 wMb to ssprsss to 
you our Interest In and siwpert of 8. 818 
introduced by Senator Tatoaua and referred 
to the Senate Ckmuaittap on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 

The Federal O o v en una n t Is engaged in the 
production of nuracry alDck on a large acale. 
With the axoopti^ Of tosaat aaadllnga for 
reforeatatlon purp o m s , mooh of this Qovem- 
ment produead nunary stock finds its way 
Into tna ohk nns i i vtf tnUte m oompetltlon 
with stock pr oduc ed by prtvataly owned tax- 
paying nuiaatiMk ito ioanc oaaaa it baa been 
suppUed fsaa or dbwga, in otamm at n sub- 
Sldliid cost with idiloi privately owned oon- 


Cama cannot compete. Furthermore, such 
subsidised or free distribution tends to 
depress the entire market. 

Privately owned and operated nurseries are 
highly regulated by State departments of 
agriculture for the protection of the agri¬ 
cultural and horticultural Intereata of the 
varlotu States, including our own Interests. 
We see no reason why governmental produc¬ 
tion and distribution of nursery stock should 
not comply with the same regulations that 
privately owned bxulnesa units must comply 
with. 

S. 818 will do one thing—it will make the 
rules for production and distribution cf 
nursery stock the same for Government 
owned and operated units and privately 
owned and operated uxiits. 

In view of this fact, we are wholeheartedly 
in favor of the bill and hope that tt may he 
favorably reported to the Senate. 

Very truly yours, 

Rxcbaid P. White, 
Executive Secretary. 

MB3SAOS PROM THE HOUSE 

A message from the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives by Mr. Chaffee, one of Its read¬ 
ing clerks, announced that the House had 
passed without amendment the following 
bills: 

8.62. An act to amend aection 8 (b) of 
the Securities Act of 1088, as amended, so 
as to permit exemption of security issues 
not exceeding $300,000 from the provisions 
of such act; 

8.70. An act for the relief of Marla Manrl- 
quez Ruiz; 

8.71. An act for the relief of the legal 
guardian of Bstella Ruiz; 

S. 174. An act for the relief of Mary 
Martha Withers, as trustee; Mary Martha 
Withers, as administratrix of the estate of 
Beatrice Withers, deceased; and Mary Mar¬ 
tha Withers, indlvlduaUy; 

8.316. An act for the relief of June I. 
Oradijan; 

8.328. An act for the relief of James A. 
Kelly; 

8.359. An act for the relief of Mrs. Ellen 
McCk>rmack; 

8.407. An act for the relief of Pierce Wil¬ 
liam Van Doren and Elmer J. Coates; 

8.467. An set for the relief of MaJ. Malcolm 
K. Beyer; 

B. 6M. An act to reimburse certain Marine 
Corps personnel and former Marine Cori)s 
personnel for personal property lost or 
dmnaged as the result of a fire in the train¬ 
ing building at the Marine Corps air station, 
Cherry Point, N. C.. on June 8, 1044; 

6.601. An act for the relief of Chesley 

Israeli; 

8.656. An act amending the act of June 
26,1C88 <62 Stat. 1207), authorizing the Sec¬ 
retary of the Interior to pay salary and e;c- 
penses of the chairman, secretary, and in¬ 
terpreter of the Klamath General Council, 
members of the Klamath business committee 
and other committees appointed by ^ald 
Klamath General Council, and ofllcial dele¬ 
gates of the Klamath Tribe, as amended, and 
for other purposes: and 

8.701. An act to provide a method for the 
wartime reduction of temporary grades held 
by general officers of the Army of the United 
Statei^. 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed the bill (S. 78) for the 
relief of the estate of William Edward 
Oates, with an amendment, in which it 
requested the concurrence of the Senate. 

The message further announced that 
the House had passed the following bills 
and joint resolutions, in which it re¬ 
quested the concurrence of the Senate: 

B.R.884. An act to repatriate native-born 
women residents of the United States who 
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have heretofore loet their cltlaenehlp by 
iharriage to an alien; 

H.R. 886. An aot to amend eeotion 884 (c) 
of the Nationality Aot of 1040, approved 
October 14,1940 (64 Stat. 1166-1167; 6 U. S. O. 
784): 

H. R. 888. An aot to amend eeotion 201 (g) 
of the Nationality Act of 1040 (64 Stat. 1138- 
1180; 8U. 8. C. 601); 

H.R.808. An act to amend section 327 (h) 
of the Nationality Aot of 1040; 

R. R. 666. An aot to provide further for the 
appointment of postmasters for fourth-class 
p^ offices in the Territory of Alaska; 

H. R. 888. An act for the relief of Herman 
Qelb; 

H. R. 842. An act for the relief of Mrs. Sadie 
L. Dance, Michigan MUlers* Mutual Fire In¬ 
surance Co., and State Fmm Fire Insur¬ 
ance Co.; 

H. R. 866. An act for the relief of Frances 
Biewor; 

H. R. 062. An aot for the relief of the Mor¬ 
gan Creamery Co.; 

H. R. 1054. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Mary Karalis; 

H. R. 1104. An act to amend section 28 of 
the Immigration Act of February 6.1017; 

H. R. 1308. An act for the relief of Daniel D. 
O'Connell and Almon B. Stewart: 

H. R. 1465. An act for the relief of the State 
of California; 

H. R. 1624. An act to exempt certain officers 
and emplo 3 reeB within the Office of Selentiflo 
Research and Development from cerUin pro¬ 
visions of the Criminal Code: 

H. R. 1652. An act for the relief of Mrs. Au¬ 
gusta McCall; 

H. R. 1562. An act for the relief of the 
Borough of Park Ridge, Park Ridge, N. J.; 

H. R. 1606. An act for the relief of Ethel 
Farkas, Julius Farkas, and legal guardian of 
Teree Farkas: 

H. R. 1629. An act for the relief of Michael 
O. Donatell; 

H. R. 1666. An act to authorize the Secre¬ 
tary of the Interior to modify the provisions 
of a contract for the purchase of a power 
plant for use In connection with the San 
Carlos irrigation project; 

H. R. 1710. An act for the relief of Dr. Alma 
Richards and Mrs. Mary Block; 

H. R. 1713. An act for the relief of Canal 
Dredging Co.; 

H. B. 1812. An act to authorize an award of 
merit for uncompensated personnel of the 
Selective Service System; 

H. R. 1846. An act for the relief of Dom¬ 
enico Strangio; 

H. R. 1018. An act for the relief of Aloyslus 
O. Miller; 

H. R. 2008. An aot for the relief of the legal 
guardian of Stewart Martin, Jr., a minor; 

H. R. 2008. An act for the relief of the Vil- 
Ic^e of Cold Spring, Minn.; 

B. R. 2068. An act to provide for the settle¬ 
ment of claims of military personnel and 
civilian employees of the War Department or 
of the Army for damage to or loss, destruc¬ 
tion, capture, or abandonment of personal 
proj^ty occurring incident to their servloe; 

H. R. 2322. An act to provide for the issu¬ 
ance of the Mexican Border Servloe Medal to 
certain members of the Reserve forces of 
the Army on active duty in 1916 and 1017: 

R. R. 8686. An act to authorize the leasing 
of Indian lands for business, and other put- 
posei: 

H. R. 8600. An act to amend section 0 of the 
act entitled "An act to facilitate the con- 
struotlox^ extension, or completion of inter¬ 
state petroleum pipe lines related to national 
defenoe, and to promote interstate oom- 
meroe,^ approved July 80. 1041. as amended: 

H. B. 8W. An act to reimburse certain na¬ 
val penionnel and former naval personnel 
for pefwal property lost or damaged as a 
result of Awoiib the bachelor officers* quar¬ 
ters knofbi as MaoqusiTps Annex, located at 
the United States naval ofievatlnf base, Trin¬ 
idad, Britlah Watt Indies, on June ll, X044; 


H.R.2700. An act for the relief of Alice 
Walker; 

H. R. 2721. An act for the relief of the Tobey 
HospilAl: 

H. R. 2002. An act to extend the provisions 
of the act of July 11. 1041 (Public Law 163. 
77th Cong.); 

H. R. 8038. An aot to amend section 400 of 
the Interstate Commerce Act, ae amended; 

H.R.3059. An act authorizing the Post¬ 
master General to continue to use post-office 
clerks and city letter carriers interchange¬ 
ably; 

H. R. 8070. An act to extend the provisions 
of the act of November 29, 1940 (Public Law 
884, 76th Cong.); 

H.J.Res. 136. Joint resolution to provide 
for the establishment, management, and 
perpetuation of the Hermit Roosevelt fund; 
and 

H.J.Res. 162. Joint resolution providing 
for the acquisition of exclusive ownership 
of the photograph depicting raising the 
American flag on Motmt Surlbachl. Xwo Jima. 

The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to a concurrent reso¬ 
lution (H. Con. Res. 30) to declare a 
governmental policy in relation to the 
apprehension and punishment of war 
criminals, In which it requested its con¬ 
currence of the Senate. 

HOUSE BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 

REFERRED OR PLACED ON CALENDAR 

The following bills and Joint resolu¬ 
tions were severally lead twice by their 
titles and referred or ordered to be 
placed on the calendar, as indicated: 

H. R. 384. An act to repatriate native-born 
women residents of the United States who 
have heretofore lost their citizenship by mar¬ 
riage to an alien: 

H.R.885. An act to amend section 334 (c) 
of the Nationality Act of 1040, approved Oc¬ 
tober 14. 1040 (54 Stat. 1156-1167; 8 U. 8. C. 
734); 

H.R.388. An act to amend section 201 (g) 
of tbe Nationality Act of 1040 (54 Stat. 1138- 
1139; 8 U. S. C. 601); 

H. R. 392. An act to amend section 327 (h) 
of the Nationality Act of 1040; and 

H. R. 1104. An act to amend section 23 of 
the Immigration Act of February 5, 1817; to 
the Committee on Immlgratloi.. 

H. R. 666. An act to provide further for the 
appointment of postmasters for fourth-class 
post offices In the Territory of Alaska; and 

H. R. 8060. An act authorizing the Postmas¬ 
ter General to continue to use post-office 
clerks and city letter carriers interchange¬ 
ably; to the Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads. 

H.R.838. An act for the relief of Herman 
Grib: 

H. R. 842. An act for the relief of Mrs. Sadie 
L. Dance. Michigan Millers Mutual Fire In¬ 
surance Co., and State Farm Fire Insurance 

Co.; 

H.R 856. An act for the relief of Frances 
Biewer; 

H. R, 852. An act for tbe relief of the Mor¬ 
gan Creamery Co.; 

H. R. 1054. An act' for the relief of Mrs, 
Mary Karalis; 

H. R. 1303. An act for the relief of Daniel 
D. 0*Connell and Almon B. Stewart; 

H. R. 1466. An act for the relief of the State 
of Oallfomla; 

H. R. 1652. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Augusta McCall; 

H. R. 1562. An act for the relief of the Bor¬ 
ough of Park Ridge, Park Ridge, N. J.; 

H.R. 1606. An act for the relief of Ethel 
Farkas, JUUus Farkas, and legal guardian 
of TMfeg Farkas: 

H.R. 1620. An act for the relief of Michael 
O. DonataU: 

H. R. 1710. An aot for the relief of Dr, 
Blcharda and lira. Mary Block; 


H.R. 1713. An act for tha relief of Canal 
Dredging Co.; 

H. R. 1846. An aot for the rffilef of Dome ioo 
Strangio; 

H. R. 1013. An a^t for the relief of Aloyslus 
G. Miller; 

H. R. 2008. An aot for tbe reUef of the legal 
guardian of Stewart Martin, Jr., a minor; 

H. R, 2008. An act for the relief of the vU« 
lage of Cold Spring, Minn.; 

H.R.2700. An act for the relief of Alice 
Walker; and 

H.R.2721. An act for the relief of the 
TObey Hospital; to tbe Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 1624. An act to exempt certain officers 
and employees within the Office of Bolentiflo 
Research and Development from certain pro¬ 
visions of the Criminal Code; to the Com¬ 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 1066. An act to authorize tha Secretary 
of the Interior to modify the provisions of a 
contract for the purchase of a power plant 
for use In connection with the San Carlos 
Irrigation project; and 

H. R. 2586. An act to authorize the leasing 
of Indian lands for business, and other pur¬ 
poses; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

H. R. 1812. An act to authorize an award 
of merit for imoompensated personnel of the 
Selective Service System; 

H.R.2322. An act to provide for the is¬ 
suance of the Mexican Border Service Medal 
to certain members of the Reserve forces of 
the Army on active duty in 1016 and 1017; 
and 

H. J. Res. 136. Joint resolution to provide 
for the establishment, management, and 
perpetuation of the Hermit Roosevelt fund; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

H.R.2600. An act to amend section 0 of 
the act entitled "An act to facilitate the 
construction, extension, or completion of 
interstate petroleum pipe lines related to 
national defense, and to promote interstate 
commerce,** approved July 30. 1941, as 
amended; and 

H. R. 8088. An act to amend section 409 of 
the Interstate Commerce Act, as amended; 
to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

H.R.2686. An act to reimburse certain 
naval personnel end former naval personnel 
for personal property lost or damaged as a 
result of a Are in the bachelor officers’ quar¬ 
ters known as Macqueripo Annex, located at 
the United States naval operating base. 
Trinidad, British West Indies, on June 11, 
1044; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

H. R. 2802. An act to extend the provisions 
of the act of July 11. 1941 (Public Law 163, 
77th Cong.): ordered to be placed on the 
calendar. 

H. J. Res. 162. Joint resolution providing for 
the acquisition of exclusive ownerehip of 
the photograph depicting raising the Ameri¬ 
can flag on Moimt Surlbachl, Iwo Jima; to 
the Committee on the Library. 

REPORTS OP COMMITTEES 

The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 

By Mr. ELLENDER. from the Committee 
on Claims: 

S. 712. A bill for the relief of William B. 
Scott; without amendment (Rept. No. 260); 

S. 066. A bill for the relief of Mr. and Mrs. 
Stephen E. Banders; with amendments 
(Rept. No. 268): 

H.R.006. A bill for the relief of Paul T. 
Thompson; with an amendment (Rept. No. 
261); and 

H.R. 1060. A bill for the relief of Sidney 
B. Walton; without amendment (Rei^ No. 
202 ). 

By Mr. CAPPER, from the Committee on 
Claims: 

0.144. A blU for the relief of M. B. Caf- 
terata and John Oranata; with an amend- 
aMttt (Rep t. NO. 254 )« 

Mr. TURNBLL, tmm the Oommittei 
miuiidxiis: 
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A blU for the ««U«f of IdoP. Broun, 
Allot Braim MOngw, tncl Oarl J. Broun, in- 
oatf on toitoutoit of tbt ootote of 
Bfdwlt W. Broun. U to i ot td. ond oo legatteo 
ond bta tA ot t i lti of tlit will of Bedwlg w. 
Bnuin. dtotottd. ond to tbt tola portlet in 
initrtit by tyooettlon under the lott will ond 
t etto mon t of Bedwlg W. Braun, deceased, 
and under the loot will and teaUment of 
Herman W* Broun, deoeoted; with on omend- 
ment (Bept. No. 9f5); and 

B*d42. A b|U for the relief of the Blmlra 
Area Boating Oorporotlon; without amend¬ 
ment (Rqpt No. 256). 

By Hr. BIZLQOBB. from the Committee 
on Ololmt: 

S.620. A bill for the relief of the widow 
of Joseph O. Akin; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 267); ond 

B. B. 1847. A bill for the relief of Fronds 
X. Servaltes; without amendment (Bept. No. 
256). 

By Ifr. McMABON, from the Committee 
•n Claims: 

B.B. 15Se. A bUl for the relief of Bfrs. Bes¬ 
sie I. day; without amendment (Rept. No. 
259). 

By Iffr. WILSON, from the Committee on 
unitary Affairs: 

S. 916. A bill to remove the limitation on 
the right to command of olBoers of the Den¬ 
tal Corps of the Army which limits such 
officers to command in that corps; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 260). 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado, from the 
Committee on Military Affairs: 

S. 948. A bill to extend the provisions of 
the act of July 11, 1941 (Public Law 163 of 
the Seventy-seventh Congress. 55 Stat. 583). 
relating to prostitution near military and 
n''.val establishments; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 261); and 

6.967. A bill to authorize on increase in 
the pay of the chaplain at the United States 
Military Academy while serving under re¬ 
appointment for an additional term or 
terms: without amendment (Bept. No. 262). 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado, from the 
Committee on Interstate Commerce: 

H. R. 2600. A bill to amend section 9 of the 
act entitled **An act to facilitate the construc¬ 
tion. extension, or completion of Interestate 
petroleum pipe lines related to national de¬ 
fense, and to promote Interstate commerce.” 
approved July 80, 1941, as amended; with an 
amendment (Rept No. 263); and 

H. R. 8088. A bUl to amend section 409 of 
the Interstate Commerce Act. as amended; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 264, together 
with minority views at Mr. Ru). 

WAR PLANT DISPOSAL: AIRCRAFT 
PLANTS (RXPT. NO. 199. PT. 2) 

Mr. OMAHONSY. Mr. President. I 
desire to ask unanimous consent to sub¬ 
mits report from the Committee on Mili¬ 
tary Affairs on the disposal of aircraft 
and aircraft plants. The recent an¬ 
nouncement of the Army Air Forces that 
the Willow Eun plsnt, the largest con¬ 
structed by the Gkwemment for the 
buffdtng of aircraft, will not be operated 
after the first of ^uly this year, calls at- 
tentto n to the gra vity of this problem. 

The PHKSIDIENT pro tempore. With¬ 
out bbieollon. the report submitted by the 
Senator firom Wyoming will be received 
and printed. 


iNVMncUTION OF BOONOMIO OONDI^ 
tN TUB tPHXiAPFXIII ISLANDS 

lir. wdiB. idr. President, from the 



Mr. President, this resolution reouests 
an authorisation of $3,000, and has been 
favorably reported by the Committee on 
Territories and Insular Affairs. In effect, 
it authorises a subcommittee of the Com** 
mittee on Territories and Insular Affairs, 
to be appointed hy the chairman, to visit 
the Philippine Islands. This is in line 
with the request recently made by the 
President of the United States asking the 
Senator from Maryland, as hk personal 
representative, to visit the Philippine Is¬ 
lands for divers and sundry .reasons. 

I ask unanimous consent that the reso¬ 
lution be considered, and I trust that the 
Senate will act favorably on it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the present considera¬ 
tion of the resolution? 

There being no objection, the resolu¬ 
tion was read, considered and agreed to, 
as follows: 

Resolved. That a subcommittee of the 
Committee on Territories and Insular Affairs, 
duly appointed by the chairman of the com¬ 
mittee. Is hereby authorized to visit the 
Philippine Islands, during the present Con¬ 
gress. for the purpose of making an Investiga¬ 
tion and study of economic and other con¬ 
ditions in such Islands; and. in particular, 
war damages and compensation therefor and 
the effect of the war upon the industrial and 
agricultural enterprises in said Islands, and 
the post-war economy thereof, and also to 
survey the territorial and adrnmistrative 
problems incident to any other islands in the 
Pacific which may come under the jurisdic¬ 
tion of the United States. The committee 
shall make such reports and recommenda¬ 
tions to the Senate concerning any such study 
and Investigation as it deems appropriate and 
desirable. The expenses incurred under this 
resolution aball not exceed 63,000, and shall 
be paid from the contingent fund of the Sen¬ 
ate, upon vouchers approved by the chairman 
of the committee. 

ALUS J. HACKNEY 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, from the 
C^mimittee to Audit and Control the Con¬ 
tingent Expenses of the Senate I report 
favorably Senate Resolution 124, sub¬ 
mitted by the Senator from Mississippi 
[Mr. Bilbo] on May 3.1945. I ask iman- 
imous consent for the present consid¬ 
eration of the resolution. I am sure 
there will be no controversy. 

Mr, WHITE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator indicate what the resolution 
provides? 

Mr. LUCAS. It Is a resolution for the 
pasrment of compensation to the widow 
of a deceased employee of the Senate. 
It Is in customary form. 

The PRESIDENT pro tompore. Is 
there objection to the present ocmsid- 
eration of the resolution? 

There being no objection, ttie resolu¬ 
tion was read, considered, and agreed to 
as follows: 

Resolved, That the fieoretsry of the Sen¬ 
ate hereby is authortsad and dBWted to pay 
from the contingent fund of iSoe Senate to 
Allie J. Hackney, widow of gams B. Baokney, 
late an employee of Xbe R i nata , a amn aqual 
to 6 montha’ eomiiipafdten at tha rate he 
was receiving by law at Ibi time of his death, 
said sum to be oonalde^ inelUBive of fu¬ 
neral eq^enaee and Idl ether altowanoee. 

BILXa AN D jffaiWT MB OLXrnONS 

Bills aiut; IbSnt were Intro- 

dueed<,|$l4ttoll^1SBe, And. by unan«» 


Imous consent, the second time, and re¬ 
ferred as follows: 

By Mr. BUSHPIBLD: 

B. 978. A bill to rcfpeal the act of June 18. 
1984 (48 Stat. L. 984), and the act of June 
16, 1935. lupplementary thereto (49 Stat. L. 
878), and for other purposes; to the Com¬ 
mittee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. WHITE: 

8.979. A bill for the relief of the estate 
of Mrs. Lillian Epstein; to the Committee on 
Claima. 

By Mr. BILBO: 

8.960. A bUl for the relief of Mr. and Mrs. 
Bdmond J. St. Amant, Jr.; to the Committee 
on Claima: 

8.981. A bill to amend the Judicial Code 
to itrovide for three judicial districts for 
the State of Mississippi, and for other pur¬ 
poses; to the C omm ittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BUITJSR: 

B. 982. A blU to provide for the deduction 
from groes income for income-tax purpoeea 
of expenses incurred by fanners for the pur¬ 
pose of leveling land used er to be used in 
farming operations; to the Committee on 
Finance. 

B. 988. A bill for the relief of A. F. Craw¬ 
ford; to the Co mm i tt ee on Claims. 

By Mr. WALSH: 

S.984. A bill to permit waiving of tbe 
bonds of Navy maU clerks and amistant Navy 
mall clerks, and for other purposes; 

B. 986. A hill to reimburse certain Navy 
peraozmel and former Navy personnel for 
personal property lost or damaged as the 
result of fires occurring at various naval 
shore activities; and 

5.986. A bill to reimburse certain Navy 
personnel and former Navy personnel for 
personal property lost or damaged as the 
result of a fire in Administration Building 
at the naval air station. Bunker Hill, Ind.. 
on December 28, 1944; to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. MYERS: 

5.987. A bill to prevent dlaerbntnatlon 
against blind persons and persons with im¬ 
paired visual acuity in the admmiBtratlon 
of the clvil-servioe laws and rules; to the 
Committee on ClvU Service. 

By Mr. OEOEOB: 

8.988. A bill to amend section 8 of the 
act approved August 12. 1986. entitled “An 
act to safeguard the estates of veterans de¬ 
rived firOn pdyments of pension, compensa¬ 
tion. omergeiioy officers* retirement pay and 
Insunmoe, and for other purposes,” as 
amended, and for other purposes; to the 
Oommlttee on Finance. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of California: 

B. 989. A bill to exempt from cancelation 
oertaln desert-land entries in Chucawalla 
Valley, Riverside County. Calif.; to the Com¬ 
mittee on Public Lands and Surveys. 

By Mr. MURDOCK (for himself and 
Mr. Bankhxao) : 

8.990. A bill to amend the Federal Farm 
Loan Act. the Emergency Farm Mortgage 
Act of 1983, the Federal Farm Mortgage Cor¬ 
poration Act, the Servicemen's Readjustment 
Act of 1944, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

(Mr. WAONER Introduced Senate Joint 
Re^ution 66. which was referred to the Com¬ 
mittee on Banking and Currency, and ap¬ 
pears u nder a separate beading.) 

(Mr. 7ERQU80N Introduced Senate Joint 
Resolution 66, which was referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary, and appears 
under a separate heading.) 

PEARL HARBOR INVESTIGATION—EXTEN¬ 
SION OF STATUTE OF LIMITATIONS 

Mr. FERGUSON. In the releases is¬ 
sued on December I. 1944, by both the 
Secretary of War and the Secretary of 
the Navy, each stated that the Investiga- 
tldns contemplated by the congressional 
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rendutlon of June 1S44 had not yet been 
completed. The Secretary of War said; 

In accordance with the opinion of the 
Judge Advocate General. I have decided that 
my own Investlgationa should be further 
continued until all the facts are made as 
clear as possible and \mtil the testimony of 
every witness in possession of material facts 
can be obtained, and I have given the neces¬ 
sary directions to accomplish this result. 

Some of the testimony may be much de¬ 
layed where witnesses are engaged in combat 
in active theaters of operation. My present 
decision will be reviewed when the investiga¬ 
tion has been finally completed. 

The Secretary of the Navy said; 

The Secretary is not satisfied that the in¬ 
vestigation has gone to the point of ex¬ 
haustion of all possible evidence. Accord¬ 
ingly. he has decided that his own investiga¬ 
tion should be further continued \mtll the 
testimony of every witness in possession of 
material facts can be obtained and all pos¬ 
sible evidence exhausted. 

Some of the testimony will be much de- 
lasred because certain witnesses who are ac¬ 
tively engaged in combat against the enemy 
are not available and will not be available 
within the predictable future. The present 
decision of the Secretary will be reviewed 
when the investigation has been finally com¬ 
pleted in the light of evidence then at hand. 

It Is thus obvious “that both the Army 
and the Navy contemplate either now. or 
in the future, conducting a further in¬ 
vestigation. It would seem inappro¬ 
priate that the doors should be closed 
against such further proceedings as these 
additional investigations might justify. 
Moreover, they would afford Congress 
and the American people an opportunity 
to express their judgment on the facts as 
found by the two service courts as to 
whether any action should be taken. 

Mr. President, yesterday’s newspaper 
carried the item that the Secretary of 
the Navy had named Admiral Hewitt to 
take part in the further investigation. 
That being true, at this time I ask unani¬ 
mous consent to introduce a joint resolu¬ 
tion extending the statute of limitations 
in relation to the Pearl Harbor incident. 
The joint rescdution provides that the 
statute of limitations shall be extended 
for 6 months after the close of the war. 
X that the joint resolution be referred 
to the Judiciary* Committee, to which 
similar measures have been referred 
hieretofore. 

TOe PRESIDENT pro tempore. With¬ 
out objection, the joint resolution will be 
received and referred as requested by 
the Senator from Michigan. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 66) to 
extend the statute of limitations in cer¬ 
tain cases, was read twice by its title and 
referred to the Committee on the Judi¬ 
ciary. 

PAOXB OF CONGBSSS—SDUOATIONAL 

PACXLITIEB, LIVING QUARTERS. ETC. 

Mr. BX7RTON (for himself and Mr. 
Byrd) submitted the following concur¬ 
rent resolution (8. Con. Res. 17), which 
w6s referred to the Committee on Rides: 

Refolded by tbe Senate (the Houae of Bep- 
reaeniaUoee ovncurring ), That there ia here¬ 
by created .a joint congreselonal committee 
to be cohkpoeed of two Members of the Sen¬ 
ate, to be innoihted by the President of the 
Senate, flid two Membeni of the Bouse of 
BepresedSativei, to be appointed by the 
Speaker of the Bouee of B e pr seentativie. 
The joint oominittee ahatt aelect a chidman 


frcnn among its members. A vacancy in the 
membership of the joint committee aball not 
affect the power of the remaining members 
to execute the functions of the joint com¬ 
mittee. and ehall be filled In the same man¬ 
ner as in the case of the original appoint¬ 
ment. 

Sic. 2. The Joint committee ehall make a 
fuU and complete study with respect to (1) 
ways and means for providing adequate edu¬ 
cational faculties. prop» care and super¬ 
vision. and suitable living quarters for the 
pages emplosSd by the Senate and the House 
of Representatives, (2) improving the meth¬ 
ods of selecting- such pages, and (3) such 
other matters relating to such pages and 
their employment by the two Houses as the 
joint committee may deem appropriate. The 
joint committee shall consider the extent to 
whicli any educational facilities. living quar¬ 
ters, or other facilities or services made avail¬ 
able to such pages should also be made avail¬ 
able to other persons of less than adult age 
who are employed by the United States at 
the seat of government. The Joint commit¬ 
tee shaU report to the Senate and House of 
Representatives, at the earliest practicable 
date, the results of Its study, together with 
such recommendations as It deems advisable. 

Sxc. 3. For the purposes of this resolution, 
the joint committee, or any dUly authorised 
subcommittee thereof, is authorized to h(^d 
such hearings; to sit and act at such times 
and places during the sessions, recesses, and 
adjourned periods of the Seventy-ninth Con¬ 
gress; to employ such clerical and other 
assistants: to require, by subpena or other¬ 
wise. the attendance of such witnesses and 
the production of such correspondence, books, 
papers, and documents; to administer such 
oaths; to take such testimony; and to make 
such expenditures as it deems advisable. 
The cost of stenographic services to report 
such hearings shall not be in excess of 25 
cents per hundred words. The expenses of 
the joint committee, which shall not exceed 
$6,000, shall be paid one-half from the con¬ 
tingent fund of the Senate and one-half 
from the contingent fund of the House of 
Representatives, upon vouchers approved by 
the chairman of the joint committee. 

FANNIE C. FARR 

Mr. MYERS submitted the following 
resolution (S. Res. 125), which was re¬ 
ferred to the Committee to Audit and 
Control the Contingent Expenses of the 
Senate: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Sen¬ 
ate hereby Is authorized and directed to pay 
from the contingent fund of the Senate to 
Fannie C. Farr, widow of O. H. Farr, late an 
employee of the Senate, a sum equal to 
6 months’ compensation at the rate he was 
receiving by law at the time of bis death, 
said sum to be considered inclusive of funeral 
expenses and all other allowances. 

extension of EMERGENCY PRICE CON¬ 
TROL AND THE BTABILIZATZON ACT 

OP 1042—AMENDMENT 

Mr. TAFT submitted an amendment 
Intended to be proposed by him to the 
Joint resolution (8. J. Res. SO) extend¬ 
ing the effective period of the Smerkency 
Price Control Act of 1942, os amended, 
and the Stabilization Act of 1942, 9S 
amended, which was referred to the 
Committee on Banking and Cuirency 
and ordered to be printed. 

NAVAL UTIL IZAT ION OF ITB CIVILIAN 
MANPOWER (6. DOC. NO. 44) 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, in Janu^ 
ary 1944 Mr. Bard, the Assistant Secre- 
ta^ of the Navy, submitted a report on 
the Navy’s utilisation of its civilian 
power* This report was printed as Sent 


May 10 

ate Document No. 14a ^f the Seventy- 
eighth Congress; 

Mr. Bard, now Under Secretary of the 
Navy, has submitted, at my request, a 
second report on this subject. This 
report is divided into eight sections, as 
follows: 

First. Review of problems mentioned 
in previous report. 

Second. Improvement of supervisors. 

Third. Legislative provisions adversely 
affecting utilization of manpower. 

Fourth. Trade jurisdictional practices. 

Fifth. Scheduling difficulties. 

Sixth. Government as a single em¬ 
ployer. 

Seventh. Difficulty in getting rid of 
inefficient employees. 

Eighth. Manpower surveys. 

The problems faced by Government 
departments in mobilizing and utilizing 
civilian personnel to expand production 
for our war effort were very dffficult. If 
there are insufficient jobs available in 
private establishments after the war, the 
demobilization of the Government’s ex¬ 
cess civilian employees will present still 
greater problems. In my judgment, the 
Navy’s second report will be helpful to 
the Members of Congress when they are 
faced with making decisions on this sub¬ 
ject. 

I ask that the Under Secretary’s letter 
of May 2, 1945, and the accompanying 
report be printed as a Senate document. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

EXEMPTION OF INTERSTATE VENDORS 

PROM CERTAIN STATE TAXES—CHANGE 

OF REFERENCE 

Mr. GEORGE. I also ask unanimous 
consent that the Finance Committee be 
discharged from the further considera¬ 
tion of the bill (8.887) to regulate com¬ 
merce by exempting Interstate vendors 
from liability for payment or collection 
of certain Slate taxes, introduced by the 
senior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
Shipstead]. ’The bill was evidently re¬ 
ferred to the Finance Committee through 
error or Inadvertence, and I make the 
request that that committee be dis¬ 
charged from further consideration of 
the bill and that it be referred to the 
Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the Sen¬ 
ator from Georgia? The Chair hears 
none, and the change of reference will 
be made. 

SERVICEMEN’S DEPENDENTS ALLOW¬ 
ANCE-CHANGE OF REFERENCE 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, on be¬ 
half of the Finance Committee. 1 ask 
unanimous consent that that committee 
be discharged from the further consid¬ 
eration of the bill (B. 18) to further 
amend the Servicemen’s Dependents Al¬ 
lowance Act of 1942, as amended, so as 
to provide for the relief of certain wid¬ 
ows, children, and other dependents of 
servicemen who die as a result of injury 
or disease Incurred in or aggravated by 
military or naval service, and for other 
purposes. Introduced by the senior Sen¬ 
ator from Nevsda [Mr. MoCskbanI. The 
titil wis inadvertently referred to the Fi¬ 
nance Committee and, as I undeistan^ 
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•hould be referred to the Committee on 
MUitary Affblrs* 

The FRfiSXDXNT pro tempore. Is 
there objection? The Chair hears none, 
and. without objection, the Committee 
on Hxiance la discharged from ftirther 
consideration of the bill, and it will be 
referred to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

BOUSB CX>NCU BRENT RBSOLUTION 39 
REFERRED 

The concurrent resolution (H. Con. 
Res. 39) to declare a governmental pol¬ 
icy in relation to the apprehension and 
punishment of war criminals, was re¬ 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign Re¬ 
lations. 

COMMUNICATIONS FOR PEACE—ADDRESS 
B7 HON. PAUL A. PORTER 
[Mr. BScPARLAND asked and obtained 
leave to have printed in the Racoao an ad¬ 
dress entitled ''Communications for Peace." 
delivered by Hon. Paul A. Porter. Chairman 
of the Federal Communications Commission, 
at a dinner by the Baltimore Chapter of the 
Morse Telegraph Club of America, at Balti¬ 
more. Md., on AprU 27, 1046, which appears 
in the Appendix.] 

LET US NOT ASK TOO MUCH OP SAN 
FRANCISCO—ADDRESS B7 HAROLD W. 
DODDS 

(Mr, SMITH asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Rbcobo an address en¬ 
titled "Let Us Not Ask Too Much of San 
Francisco," delivered by Dr. Harold W. Dodds, 
president of Princeton University, at United 
Nations Forum. Princeton, N. J., April 13. 
1045, which appears in the Appendix.] 

PROPOSED UNITED NATIONS CHARTER 
PREAMBLE AND AN APPEAL FOR SUP¬ 
PORT B7 THE PEOPLE 
[BCr BURTON asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Rsooid a proposed pre¬ 
amble for a United Nations charter and an 
appeal for support by the people, prepared 
by the Committee on World Order of the 
Unitarian Laymen's League, which appears in 
the Appendix.] 

POSTWAR COMPULSORY MfLlTART 
TRAININO 

[Mr. WHEELER asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Raooxo a letter from 
Thaddeus W. Hunt to the editor of the Stars 
and Stripes regarding postwar compulsory 
military tralzUng, which appears in the Ap¬ 
pendix.] 

REVIEW B7 COL. LEWIS SANDERS OF 
PAMPHLET. THE CASE AGAINST COM¬ 
PULSORY PEAOBTIMB MILITARY TRAIN¬ 
ING 

[Mr. HILL asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Rscobd a review by Col. 
Lewis 4aander8, United States Army, of the 
pamphlet. The Case Against Compulsory 
Peacetiine Military Ttaining, written by Lt. 
CoL Roiooe 8. Oonkltng, which appears in 
the Appendix.] 

PARTXEB, POLmOS. and PEACE—ARTICLE 
BY CHRISTOPHER DAWSON 
[Mr. GREEN asked and obtained leave to 
have printed In the Rboobd an article entitled 
'Tartlee, PoUtios. and Peace," written by 
Christopher Dawson, and published in the 
February 1M5 Issue of the Sword of the 
Qpblt. whlOh appears in the Appendix.] 

ZttMOORACY IN DEOUNB?—ARTICLE BY 
REV. JAMES M. QUUS 
IMfr. BClliEH asked and obtained leave to 
have peintfd in the Raooao an article en¬ 
titled 'tMniocraoy in Decline?" written by 


Rev. James M. OiUis and published In the 
May issue of Washington News Digest, which 
appears in the Appimdix.] 

THE LATE PRSSIDBNT ROOSEVELT AND 
PRESIDENT TRUMAN 

[Mr. BRIGGS asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Racoao a statement 
signed by oIBcers of St. Louis locals, Union 
Electrical. Radio, and Machine Workers of 
America. O. I. O., expressing sorrow on the 
death of President Roosevelt and asking sup¬ 
port for President Truman, which appears 
In the Appendix.] 

A MISSOURI SOLDIER'S ATTITUDB 
TOWARD FURLOUGHS 

[Mr. BRIGGS asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Record a letter addressed 
to him by Corp. Thomas C. Cauley, serving 
overseas, which appears In the Appendix.] 

SAVANNAH RIVER AUTHORITY 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, on 
March 15. 1945 a unanimous consent 
agreement was entered into at the sug¬ 
gestion of the Junior Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. Russell] in reference to 
the Savannah River Authority bill, 
which provided, in effect, that the bill 
should be considered by the Senate Com¬ 
merce Committee within a certain period 
not later than approximately May 15. 

I have consulted with the Senator from 
Georgia, and also the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. Maybank] who are co¬ 
authors of the bill, and they have author¬ 
ized me to state that it is satisfactory to 
them to propose another unanimous con¬ 
sent request to the Senate, namely, that 
the Senate Committee on Commerce be¬ 
gin consideration of the Savannah River 
Authority bill on June 11 of this year. I 
make that request. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
Senator from Louisiana? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. OVERTON. Accordingly, as chair¬ 
man of the subcommittee of the Com¬ 
mittee on Commerce handling this bill, I 
give notice that hearings before the sub¬ 
committee will begin on June 11. The 
proponents will be heard first, and then 
the opponents. 

HOSPITAL CENTER IN THE DISTRICT OP 

COLUMBIA—MOTION TO RECONSIDER 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
heretofore entered by the Junior Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. Ellendbr] to recon¬ 
sider the vote by which Senate bill 823, 
to provide for the establishment of a 
modem, adequate, and eflleient hospital 
center in the District of Columbia, was 
passed. 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate proceed to the oonsidera- 
tion of Senate bill 938, calendar No. 248, 
a bill to provide emerg«iey flood control 
work made necesaary by reoent floods, 
and for other purpoeea. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That 
motion would set aside the pending bus¬ 
iness. The pending business la Uie mo¬ 
tion heretofore titered by the junior 
Senator from Loultlaiia fMr* Ellenobr] 
to reconsider the vote by which Senate 
bill 223 was pasM. 

Mr. OVERTON, X have no desire to 
set aside the pending business. How¬ 
ever, 1 should hke to obtain recognition 
when the pending business is ooncluded« 


Mr. TYDSINQS. Mr. President. I 
should like to accommodate the Senator 
from Louisiana in any way I can; but in 
view of the fact that 1 must leave the 
country the first of the week, as the au¬ 
thor of the hospital bill, this will be the 
last day I shall have a chance to discuss 
it. 

Mr. OVERTON. The Senator need 
say no more. I am perfectly willing to 
3 deld the floor. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I will do everything 
in my power to shorten consideration of 
the bill, and to aid the Senator in every 
way po^ble. 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President. I be¬ 
lieve the Junior Senator from Louisiana 
anticipated that I was about to seek con¬ 
sideration of the emergency flood-con¬ 
trol bill, which would not require more 
than 15 or 20 minutes, and has absented 
himself from the Chamber. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Junior Senator from Louisiana is now 
present in the Chamber. 

Mr. BILBO. Mr. President I should 
like to obtain recognition after the flood- 
control bill has been disposed of. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, on 
April 26 I entered a motion to recon¬ 
sider the vote by which Senate bill 228, 
to provide for the establishment of a 
modern, adequate, and efficient hospital 
center in the District of Columbia, was 
passed by the Senate without objection. 

I desire to say at the outset that I am 
not opposed to the establishment of a 
hospital center in the District of Colum¬ 
bia. On the contrary. I am heartily in 
favor of it, and so far as I am concerned, 
I would do anything within reason to 
assist in attaining that objective. 

However, the main issue before us to¬ 
day in respect to Senate bill 223 in its 
present form is that It provides for the 
creation of a hospital center, to be paid 
for not by the residents of the District 
of Columbia, but by the taxpayers of 
the entire Nation. 

The bill contains a blapket authoriza¬ 
tion to appropriate such sums as may be 
necessa r y to carry out its purposes. No 
amount is fixed. The bill would create 
a mrivate corporation to be known as 
The Washington Hospital Corporation. 
It provides the manner and method in 
which the trustees of the corporation 
are to be selected. The corporation is 
specifically authorized to enter into 
agreements with Garfield Memorial Hos¬ 
pital. the Central Dispensary and Emer¬ 
gency Hospital, the Episcopal Eye, Ear, 
Nose, and Throat Hospital, and any other 
hospital in the District of Columbia 
which desires to become a member of the 
corporation under the terms of the bill, 
on a fully participating basis. 

The bill provides for the establish¬ 
ment and maintenance of central heat¬ 
ing systems, laundries, and so forth, all 
of which facilities are to be constructed 
by the Federal Works Administration 
with funds to be appropriated pursuant 
to section 6 of the bill. 

Section 3 provides that within the 
limits of the appropriation made pur¬ 
suant to section 8 of the act and subject 
to the approval of the Board of Twtws 
pf the Corporation, the Federal Works 
Administration Is directed to purchase 
the necessary land, to erect buildings 
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and provide the equipment for the opera>« 
tion of the hospital center. Thereafter, 
when completed, the Administrator is 
authorized to convey, without considera¬ 
tion, all rights, titles, and Interests 
therein to the Corporation herein 
created. In other words, the Federal 
Government will build a hospital center 
that will cost the taxpayers of the 
country many millions of dollars and 
then turn it over to a privately owned 
corporation without any strings at¬ 
tached. 

When the bill was first introduced, 
section 6 provided as follows: 

Tbere are hereby authorized to be appro¬ 
priated such sums, not to exceed $ ■■ ■■■ ■-, 
as may be necessary to carry out the pro¬ 
visions ot this act. 

But in the bill which was passed with¬ 
out objection by the Senate a few days 
ago, provision was made under section 
6 (a): 

There are hereby authorized to be appro¬ 
priated such sums, not to exceed $—-- 

to carry out the provisions of this act. 

Then subsection (b) of section 6 reads 
as follows: 

(b) Out of amounts appropriated pur¬ 
suant to the authorization in subsection (a), 
the Federal Works Administrator is author¬ 
ized and directed to advance the shares of 
the cost allocated to the respective partici¬ 
pating hospitals upon agreement by such 
hospitals to repay the amounts so advanced 
over a period of 60 years from the date of 
completion of the hospital center \7lth in¬ 
terest at the rate of 2 percent per annum 
upon any unpaid balance. The first payment 
of interest and principal shall be made 6 
years after the date of completion of the hos¬ 
pital center, and shall cover amounts ac¬ 
crued up to that time. 

In other words. Mr. President, the en¬ 
tire amount of the cost of the hospital 
center, to be built for the civilian popu¬ 
lation of the District of Columbia, is to 
be provided from the Federal Treasury, 
and the District of Columbia funds will 
in no wise be utilized; that is. the District 
Government will not participate in the 
expenditure to any extent. It would 
seem to me that the least the citizens of 
Washington should do would be to put 
up the one-third cash that is to be bor¬ 
rowed from the Federal Government 
under section 6 (b) of the bill. 

In addition to the over-all picture with 
respect to the pasrment for the hospital 
center, two-thirds being an outright 
grant and one-third through a loan out 
of the Federal Treasury, section 5 (a), 
provides as follows: 

Bzc. 5. (a) The Corporation may. In its 
discretion, enter into agreements with any 
voluntary hospital in the District of Colum¬ 
bia rendering service for Indigent or seml- 
indlgent patients and may allocate to such 
hospital, from appropriations made pursuant 
to section 6, such sums as may be availablo 
upon completion of the hospital center, for 
the replacement, enlargement, renovation, or 
modernization of any part of such hospitars 
buildings as said Corporation may deter¬ 
mine to be in the public interest, having in 
view the most economical and effective use 
of available funds for hospitalization and to 
the end that the facilities of such hospital 
fnay be utilized to the beat advantage, such 
sums |lo allocated fpr affiliating hospitals 
shall be paid to such hospitals by the Secre¬ 
tary of the Treasury upon certlffcatlon by the 
Corporation, and shall be paid at Such time 


or times as may be specified in euoh cer¬ 
tificate. 

In other words, Mr. President, aside 
from assuming full responsibility to build 
the hospital center, with the exception of 
one-third of the cost which will be repaid 
by participating hospitals, any hospital 
in the District of Columbia which does 
some charity work will be able to become 
affiliated with the corporation. Then 
the corporation, from the blanket au¬ 
thorization under section 6, is authorized 
to allocate Federal funds in order to 
renovate or add to such participating 
hospitals. 

Mr. O’DANIEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hill 
ill the chair). Does the Senator from 
Louisiana srield to the Senator from 
Texas? 

Mr. O’DANIEL. Has the Senator 
stated how much money is to be appro¬ 
priated, or has he stated the total cost? 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is the next 
point to which I am coming. 

Mr. O’DANIEL. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I was about to in¬ 
form the Senate about the cost of the 
hospital center. One witness, Mr. Neer- 
gaard, I believe, an architect, testified 
that the hospital center alone would cost 
$20,000,000. Under cross-examination, 
he admitted that if the land were fur¬ 
nished without cost to the Corporation, 
the cost might be between $17,000,000 
and $18,000,000. 

Mr. President, I wonder how the Sen¬ 
ate would act if the distinguished Sen¬ 
ator from South Dakota [Mr. Bush- 
field] were to Introduce a bill asking 
for the establishment of a hospital center 
in the State of South Dakota with all 
costs paid for from the Federal Treasury. 
Yet there would be no more reason to 
erect a hospital center In the State of 
South Dakota, to be paid for by all the 
taxpayers of the Nation, than there would 
he to build one in the District of Co¬ 
lumbia. 

Mr. BILBO. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

lAr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. BILBO. I have no desire to em¬ 
barrass the Senator- 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator may 
proceed; he cannot embarrass me. I 
have nothing to hide. 

Mr. BHiBO. Does the Senator happen 
to remember how much the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment put into the Charity Hospital in 
New Orleans? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes; to some extent. 

Mr. BILBO. Approximately how 
much was the amount? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Approximately $7,- 
600,000, under a P. W. A. grant, back in 
1935 or 1936. The District of Columbia 
could have done the same thing, but it 
^d not. P. w. A. funds were allocated 
to the States and its political subdivisions 
for public improvements. The State put 
up 60 percent to build a hospital center in 
New Orleans which cost about $18,000,- 
000, and the Federal Government put 40 
percent 

BILBO, The point I am making 

Mr. ELLENDER. I will further dis¬ 
cuss the point in a few minutes. 


Mr. BILBO. The point I make is that 
the constituents of the Senator from 
Louisiana in the city of New Orleans 
have already gotten more money than 
we expect or plan to put into this center, 
and the Senator from Louisiana should 
be the last Member of the Senate to com¬ 
plain about this bill. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I doubt that state¬ 
ment as to costs. The hearings indicate 
that the cost of the center alone will be 
$20,000,000. As I pointed out a while 
ago, under P. W. A. operations all locall- 
*ties were treated alike and no attempt 
was made to give advantage of one com¬ 
munity over another. 

I wish to state as my next point that 
today we have before the Committee on 
Education and Labor a comprehensive 
hospital bill which will place every State 
of the Union on the same basis, the same 
as P. W. A. did in the days when unem¬ 
ployment was at our door. Every State 
of the Union had the right at that time 
to apply for funds in order to erect such 
hospitals or build roads or buildings of 
any kind which it might desire to have 
built within the State. 

But under this bill v/e are called upon, 
as I have Just indicated, to put up the 
hospital center and to dig down into the 
Federal Treasury, Into money collected 
from Idaho, California, Colorado, and 
every other State to pay for its erection. 
It would be a privileged grant. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. May- 
B.ANK in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Louisiana yield to the Senator from 
Maryland? 

Mr. ELLENDER. 1 yield. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I am very much In¬ 
trigued with the argument the Senator is 
making for fairness for the District of 
Columbia, as compared with other States. 
I am wondering when the Senator is 
going to Introduce a bill—the District of 
Columbia having approximately half as 
many people as does the State of Louisi¬ 
ana—to give the District of Columbia its 
two Senators in the Senate of the United 
States and its Members in the House of 
Representatives, so that the question of 
fair treatment, which the Senator is 
laboring so hard, may apply to all cate¬ 
gories, and not be singled out for merely 
one or two. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, in 
my opinion, the District of Columbia is 
receiving its fair share of any general 
appropriations made by the Govemment. 
I have not seen a bill passed here yet 
which did not take care of the District 
of Columbia to the same extent as any 
of the States. Believe me, the District 
of Columbia gets Its share of any appro¬ 
priations which are made by this body, 
and then some, 

Mr. TYDINGS. But whether the Dis¬ 
trict of Columbia receives its share or 
whether it'does not, there is on the floor 
no Senator whom I see who represents 
the District of Columbia, and there is 
no one in the Chamber across the cor¬ 
ridor who represents it. The residents 
of the District of Columbia are taxpay¬ 
ers, but they have no voice whatsoever 
on the floor of Congress. 

Inasmuch as the Senator is comparing 
what they receive with what other States 
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receive, he might alio, with Justice, com¬ 
pare whether they have all the things 
which my State and his State have in 
other lines which are equally Important. 
Here is a great big voteless section of 
the ccHintry. 

Mr. nUBNDBSl. What has the Sen¬ 
ator in mind when he says there are 
other things that the States have that 
the District does not enjoy? 

Mr, TYDINQS. In my own time I 
shall develop a great many of the things 
the Senator is covering. But, In pass¬ 
ing, I note that, of course. It is very con¬ 
venient to pick out one philosophy and 
follow it when it suits you, and then 
throw it overboard when it no longer 
serves your purpose, but confounds you. 

Mr. ELLBNDER. I may say to the dis. 
tlngulshed Senator from Maryland that 
3 or 4 years ago I made the same fight 
that I am making now, and successfully 
convinced this body that we should pre¬ 
vent the building of a large auditorium 
in the city of Washington if its construc¬ 
tion meant the use of funds out of the 
Federal Treasury instead of out of the 
treasury of the District of Columbia. 

I am not quarreling with the District 
of Columbia In its effort to get what it 
wants, but let it pay for what it receives, 
and let It be put on the same basis as 
that upon which the States have been 
put. That is what I am pleading for. 

As I was about to say a few moments 
ago. there is now pending before the 
Committee on Education and l>abor a 
very comprehensive hospital bill. It was 
introduced by the distinguished Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. Hill] and the dis¬ 
tinguished Senator from Ohio [Mr. Bur¬ 
ton]. The bill provides for an authori¬ 
zation of $100,000,000 for the purpose of 
constructing hospitals throughout the 
Nation. It also provides for a fund of 
$6,000,000, for the purpose of planning 
the construction of hospitals throughout 
the Nation. There is also Included in the 
bill a special plan by which money may 
be obtained, end the money is to be allo¬ 
cated in accordance with the needs of 
the community. 

On page 12 of the bill is the following 
language: 

The term **State’' Includes Alaska, Hawaii, 
Puerto Rico, and the District of Columbia. 

Why should not the District of Colum¬ 
bia come under the provisions of that bill 
instead of a special bill to construct a 
hospitfd, the expense of which would 
have J) be paid by the taxpayers of North 
Dakota, Texas, Oklahoma, Louisiana, and 
other States. 1 do not think the propo¬ 
sition is a fair one. 

Mr. President, let us now consider how 
the people of the District fare in respect 
to the payment of Federal income taxes 
in contrast to the people of our sister 
States. I believe tha^ the comparison 
should give us a fair idea of whether we 
should (Up into the Federal Treasury 'so 
as to help a rich and well-off community 
to build a hospital facility. On many oc- 
castons X have stated that there is no 
area in the United States the people of 
which pay less taxes for the support of 
theit own local government than do the 
pecwie of the District of Columbia. In 
oontxast with other sectioas of the coun¬ 
try, the Diatriot of Columbia is a haven 


for taxpayers. Do Senators know that 
in 1939 31 States of the Union paid less 
l^ederal income taxes than did the Dis¬ 
trict of Columbia? In 1940 31 States 
were also in the same category. 

If the citizens of the District of Colum¬ 
bia pay more income taxes than 31 of our 
States pay, I assert they are able to pro¬ 
vide for the construction of a hospital 
center. In Louisiana we have taxed our¬ 
selves until it hurts, and today the tax¬ 
payers of that State are pairing for a 
hospital which we built in 1036. We 
raised 60 percent of the funds and the 
Federal Government contributed 40 per¬ 
cent. The people of other sections of our 
Nation have constructed public buildings 
such as, perhaps, auditoriiuns, and so 
forth. But we have put some of our 
money into the building of hospitals. 
That is what the District should have 
done because it had the same oppor¬ 
tunity to obtain funds with which to 
build hospitals as did the State of Lou¬ 
isiana. 

Let us consider further the subject of 
income taxes. One might say, *Tt would 
strike me that Inasmuch as there is no 
manufacturing in the District of Colum¬ 
bia, but there is much in many of the 
States, taxes paid by the States during 
the present war increased over and above 
that collected in the District.** But here 
is the record: In 1941, 28 States paid less 
income taxes than did the District of 
Columbia. In 1942, 33 States paid less 
Income taxes than did the residents of 
the District of Columbia. 

Mr. WALSH. Is the Senator speaking 
of Federal income taxes? 

M[r. Ki jT lENDEJft. ITes. 

Mr. WALSH. Does the District of Co¬ 
lumbia have an income-tax law? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes. The rates are 
very low. If the people of the District 
of Columbia were to pay an additional 
Income tax of only 1 percent, they could 
build one of the finest hospital centers in 
the United States, The people of the 
District, with its hiuidreds of thousands 
of employees who are living within the 
District and spenciing their money here, 
should be willing to use their own funds 
for the purpose of constructing the pro¬ 
posed hospital center. 

In 1943 there were 32 States which t>aid 
less Federal income taxes than did the 
District of Columbia. In 1944, last year. 
36 States paid less. Imagine that. Only 
12 States in the Union paid more Federal 
income taxes into the Uifited Statei 
Treasury than did the citizens of the Dis¬ 
trict of Columbia. Yet we are bnelng 
asked to dig down into the pockets of 
every taxpayer all over the country in 
order to afford a special privilege to the 
l>istrict of Columbia, whidi is much bet¬ 
ter able to pay for a project of the kind 
which it is being proposed dian any State 
in the Union. 1 am not objecting to a 
hospital center for the District of Co¬ 
lumbia. I want to help provide one of the 
finest hospital centers in the world for 
the District. But my contention is that 
the District residents are able to finance 
the construction of this i^rivate hospital 
or else await the time when the Congress 
enacts the BDU-Burton hospital bill now 
before the ConunitM cm Education and 
Labor of the Smate. 


We are called upon to pass legislation 
that will permit the construction of a 
hospital center with public funds to be 
cverated by a private corporation. Al¬ 
though built from public funds all pa¬ 
tients will be compelled to pay a sub¬ 
stantial sum per day for treatment at 
the proposed hospital center. It is my 
view that after the hospital center is 
completed and conveyed to the corpo¬ 
ration, created imder the bill. Congress 
loses control. 

Mr. President, I submit that the mo¬ 
tion should be agreed to and that the 
bill should be amended so that the 
funds necessary for the construction of 
the hospital center shall come from the 
District of Columbia. 

On the other hand, if the District does 
not have the funds, let the House pass 
legislation which will provide a tax to 
raise the necessary funds to make it pos¬ 
sible to build the proposed hospital cen¬ 
ter in the District of Columbia, and I 
feel confident that the Senate would con¬ 
cur in such legislation. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Louisiana, with a great 
deal of skill, selects a few facts bearing 
upon this situation which perhaps sup¬ 
port his position, and at the same time 
he overlooks other and more pertinent 
facts which I believe very much argue 
against the position which he has taken. 

The first thing we should keep in 
mind is that Washington, the District of 
Columbia, is the Capital of the United 
States. It belongs to Louisiana Just as 
much as it belongs to the citizens of any 
State of the Republic. It is a part of 
every State of the Nation. It to the seat 
of the National Government. It is the 
advertisement to the world of what our 
Capital is. If our Capital lacks forms of 
civic improvement, or if it is not on a 
highly efficient plane in all respects, it is 
noticed throughout the world. We are 
part of it because it is a great city. Yet, 
in spite of the fact that it enjoys such 
distinction its population, which is equal 
to approximately half the population of 
the l^te of Louisiana or the State of 
Maryland, is absolutely voiceless in both 
l^e Senate of the United States, and in 
the House of Representatives. Being 
voiceless and voteless as it is, and not 
being allowed even to cast a vote on who 
shall be our President, it is a happy 
privilege for me to stand here today and 
fight in a small way for what I consider 
to be fair play. 

There is one significant fact which has 
not yet come into this debate. Fifty- 
one percent of the assessable property of 
the District of Columbia is nontaxable. 
Let that fact sink into our consciences. 
More than half of the property in the 
District of Columbia does not contrib¬ 
ute a penny to the treasury of the Dis¬ 
trict of Columbia. What about that? 
A few years ago the Senator*s own col¬ 
league, the senior Senator from Louisi¬ 
ana [Mr. OviKTON], because the Dis¬ 
trict of Columbia contained so much 
property which was nontaxable and 
which contributed no tax revenue, made 
a valiant fight on this floor to give the 
District a larger lump sum appropriation, 
^In view of its growth, than it had here¬ 
tofore been getting. 
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Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator 5 ^eld? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. How much does the Con« 
gress appropriate in a lump sum, 
$ 6 , 000 , 000 ? 

Mr. TYDINQS. It was $5,000,000 and 
now it is $6,000,000. The senior Senator 
from Louisiana contended, as 1 recall, 
that $8,000,000 should be appropriated. 

Mr. TAFT. I can imderstand why we 
should contribute for the nontaxable 
property. What bothers me is why we 
should pursue in the case of the District 
the policy of putting up all the money, 
if we do. for hospitals when we do not do 
the same thing for the city of Cincinnati 
or any other city in the United States. 

Mr. TYDINGS. If the Senator wiU 
allow me I shall try to develop that 
suggestion. 

Mr. TAFT. I quite agree that we 
should be generous with the District, we 
should pay the Federal Government’s 
proportion, and, maybe, it ought to be 
more than $8,000,000, but I do not quite 
understand on what basis we can assume 
an entirely different attitude toward the 
building of a hospital for the District 
than for any other city. That is what 
bothers me. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I shall come to that 
in a moment. I desire first to take up 
some phases of the argument advanced 
by the Senator from Louisiana. 

The very point the Senator makes that 
the District contributes more income 
taxes than 31 States of the Union, 
coupled with the fact that the people of 
the District have no representation, 
coupled with the fact that 51 percent of 
the property is nontaxpaying, is an addi¬ 
tional reason why the hospital measure 
comes here wtih merit. The people of 
the District are large contributors to the 
revenues of the whole Nation; their 
money goes to Louisiana and to all the 
other States, Just as other income-tax 
pasrments do, to help build, for instance, 
the very hospital which the Senator from 
Louisiana was able to get—and I am glad 
]ie was—for the people of New Orleans. 

When our committee started in on the 
proposal to improve hospital facilities in 
the District we found that the hospital 
conditions here were among the worst in 
America, so testified to by experts with 
a Nation-wide reputation. Here were 
rat-infested wards, disease-infected 
kitchens, a lack of sterilization in ram¬ 
shackle, unmodem, unsuitable buildings 
for hospitals. Deaths occurred because 
of improper facilities. Women had 
habies on boards over bathtubs because 
there were no beds in which to put them. 
One mother testified before the commit¬ 
tee that she lost her little girl because in 
the hospital where the little child was 
placed for treatment of one kind she was 
put in a ward where there were con¬ 
tagious diseases, one of which she con¬ 
tracted and di^. I believe 700 other 
cases of the same nature were brought 
to attention of the committee. 

The hospitals In the District are not 
all privately owned hospitals. There are 
other hospitals to which the Government 
has contributed money and which are 
maintained by the Government. So as 
we charted a course for this hospital 
project, we tried to chart one which when 


it was completed would not Involve an^ 
additional drain for maintenance on the 
taxpayers of the United States. There¬ 
fore, we went to the existing hospitals 
and found out how much endowment 
they had, and ascertained that none of 
them was rich enough to bring about in 
the District of Columbia an improve¬ 
ment in the hospitals which was abso¬ 
lutely vital to the health of evenrone. 
A year of conferences went on. Men like 
Mr. Castle and Mr. Grew, of the State 
Department, who are dffectors on the 
boards of private hospitals, told us the 
dire need and asked that we support in 
principle the legislation which we finally 
brought before this body. So also did 
men in the business life of Washington, 
welfare organizations, women, citizens’ 
organizations; in fact, we had a cross sec¬ 
tion of the entire life here to get action. 

We did not want to appropriate more 
money out of the Federal Treasury to 
build a Government hospital. That 
would entail—what? It would entail an¬ 
nual appropriations. So we went to these 
hospitals and asked them how much 
property and endowment they had which 
they could throw into the hopper so that 
if we helped them to bring their hospital 
facilities up to par they could maintain 
them after we gave them this assistance, 
and end the period of deficient and im¬ 
proper hospital facilities for the District. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President- 

Mr. TYDINGS. Just a moment. Let 
me finish my thought. As I say, it took 
years of conference. Not one of the men 
who appeared before us received a single 
cent for the services he rendered to these 
hospitals. All of them were large con¬ 
tributors to the local hospitals; all of 
them for years had given their time as 
well as their money to the hospitals. 
So we finally got the larger Institutions 
to agree to pool their interests, to pool 
their property, to pool their endowments, 
so that they would make a contribution 
ab initio to an expense as great as that 
which is met by any other hospitals 
throughout the country, for, while other 
hospitals to a large extent are putting 
up a part of the money, the hospitals 
covered by the bill are putting up their 
endowments, their buildings, and their 
real estate in order to provide a certain 
sum of money, which, with the Federal 
money, will permit the transition to take 
place, 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President- 

Mr. TYDINGS. I yield to the Senator 
from Ohio. 

Mr. TAFT. I do not quite understand 
the provisions of the hill about the one- 
third. In section 2 there is a provision 
for the payment by the participating 
hospitals of one-third of the initial cost 
of establishing and equipping the hos¬ 
pital set-up. Does that mean payment 
In cash? is this a matching bill or is 
It not a matching bill? I cannot tell from 
the terms of the biU. I do not think it 
is very clearly expressed. I think what 
it means ought to be more clearly stated. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Se nator permit me to Interrupt him? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I yield. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Section 6 (b) au¬ 
thorizes the Federal administrator to ad¬ 
vance the money for the one-third pay« 
ment to be made by the participating 


hospitals in Washington. They are not 
putting up a dime for the construction 
of the center. 

Mr. TYDINGS. That statement is ab¬ 
solutely incorrect, Mr. President. 

.Mr. ELLENDER. I wish the Senator 
would point out the language in the bill 
that supports his view. If I am wrong 
about it, I want to know it. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I will point it nut. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The bill provides on 
page 14, lines 11 to 21: 

(b) Out of amounts appropriated pursuant 
to the authorization In subsection (a), the 
Federal Works Administrator is authorized 
and directed to advance tl^e shares of the 
cost allocated to the respective participating 
hospitals upon agreement by such hospitals 
to repay the amounts so advanced over a 
period of 60 years from the date of comple¬ 
tion of the hospital center with Interest 
at the rate of 2 percent per annum upon 
any unpaid balance. The first payment of 
Interest and principal shall be made 0 years 
after the date of completion of the hospital 
center, snd shall cover amounts accrued up 
to that time. 

Again the bill states on page 10— 
in respect to maintenance: 

And shall provide— 

That is the agreement— 

And shaU provide that when a suitable 
site, buildings, and equipment are so pro¬ 
vided, the participating hospitals will under¬ 
take to maintain and operate the hospital 
center, under the supervision and control 
of the board of trustees of the Ck)rporation 
and in accordance with the provisions of 
this act, and that the participating hospitals 
will devote their full resources to this pur¬ 
pose— 

That is to maintain and operate. But 
there follows a proviso which in part 
reads: 

Provided, That no part of the funds of one 
hospital shall be required to be employed 
for the maintenance or operation of any 
part of the center used exclusively by an¬ 
other hospital. 

It strikes me very forcibly, Mr. Presi¬ 
dent, that from such language in the 
bill I am correct when I say that the 
participating hospitals are not putting up 
any of their own money to build the 
center. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Of course, everyone 
who knows anything about endowments 
must realize that that provision is ab¬ 
solutely essential. An endowment of 
$500,000 belonging to one hospital can¬ 
not be used for another hospital. 

The hospitals will all be in the same 
building, but certain wings or parts of 
the building will be set aside for a par¬ 
ticular hospital, so that its entity will 
more or less be kept separate and its 
endowment kept separate; but they will 
all be members of the corporate board 
that governs the whole thing, and there¬ 
fore their endowment, their property, 
and everything they have would be 
pledged to repay the Federal Govern¬ 
ment, with 2 percent interest, the money 
which the Federal Government would 
advance to them. Everything they have 
would be pledged to the repayment. 8o 
that the statement that the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment is putting up all the money ii 
100 perce nt Inc orrect. 

Mr. ELLENDER. In making his state¬ 
ment the distinguished Senator from 
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liiryltod pointi to me 14 though he Is 
issuluf o ohftlletige to me. 1 eaid that 
the Federal Oovemment le putting up 
every petiiiy->4wo-thlrds as a gift and 
one^thled at a loah-and I am certain 
that the hoi eo provides. 

l^.TroXNOe. Not at all. 

Mr. SLLBNDSZt. I wish the Senator 
would read the bill, and I again ask him 
to show me where I have misstated the 
facts. _ 

Mr. TYDINGS. I have read the bill. 
What happens is this: There is here a 
large hos^tdl already in existence—Gar¬ 
field Hospital There is another large 
hospital—Emergency Hospital. To illus¬ 
trate the point, each of them has endow¬ 
ments. They combine all their real 
property, all their endowments, and all 
their equipment into one overhead cor¬ 
poration. Then the Federal Govern¬ 
ment appropriates a sum of money 
which, with what they already have in 
the form of buildings, land, and endow¬ 
ments, is sufficient to erect this modern 
hospital center. Then, on top of that, 
and in addition to everything the hos¬ 
pitals have in the way of endowments 
and property, they agree to refund to the 
Federal Government one-third of the 
total cost of the improvements, with 
interest at 2 percent. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President- 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Johnston of South Carolina in the 
chair). Does the Senator from Mary¬ 
land yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. I still do not understand 
the set-up. It seems to me an extraordi¬ 
nary kind of provision, and I cannot 
imderstand, from the Senator’s explana¬ 
tion, what happens. 

As I take it, we form a private corpora¬ 
tion, which in effect consolidates all the 
private hospitals in the city of Wash¬ 
ington. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Let me say to the 
Senator that they can come in, but so 
far only three have agreed to come into 
the proposal, and they are cited by name, 
although the door is open to the others. 

Mr. TAFT. I am not making any point 
of that. I am trying to get the general 
Idea. We form a corporation, and that 
corporation is in effect a private corpora¬ 
tion. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Quasi-private. 

Mr. TAFT. Which would control 
these three larger hospitals. That cor¬ 
poration proceeds to acquire land and 
build a modem hospital, a brand new 
hoq^tal. Is that the tbpory? 

Mr, TYDINGS. Yes. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The bill provides 
that the Federal ]l^blic Works Admin¬ 
istrator buys the site, builds the center 
under the auspices of the corporation, 
and then the United States Government 
coQvejv the finished product to the cor- 
poraticm. 

Mf. TAFT. A hospital coating from 
18 to 20 million dollars? 

Mr. TYDINGS. That is not correct. 

Mr. TAi^. What is the cost? 

Mr,TYDINGS. The total outside cost, 

‘^AFT.^oTSe cost of the new 
thO F. W. A, Is going to build. 

It Wmfidbe very diffl- 
^ give ^th^ Senator an ao 


curate answer to his question, because of 
many factors which I shall not take the 
time to discuss, but attempting substan* 
tlally to answer his question, in my opin¬ 
ion the Federal Government would, with 
the one-third logn and with the two- 
thirds grant, put up altogether about 
7^ million dollars, of which million 
would be returned to the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment; and the money would be loaned 
on good security. 

Mr. TAFT. The building would then 
be erected. Would the older hospitals 
be abandoned, would they move into this 
hospital center; or what is the prospect 
as to that? 

Mr. TYDINGS. There is a division 
of thought as to how the new project 
should be brought into being. There are 
some who think that the old property 
should be sold, and the cash in conjunc¬ 
tion with the other cash, used for erect¬ 
ing a new hospital In the case of Gar¬ 
field Hospital, which is on a site of about 
9 acres, some hold that that site in it¬ 
self is large enough, or almost large 
enough, I would rather say, for the kind 
of building, with the grounds, and so 
forth, the new project visualizes. In 
that case there would be no land to be 
purchased, and the present hospital 
would perhaps be torn down. 1 am ad¬ 
vised by competent authority that that 
hospital has outlived its day, that it is 
vermin Infested in spots, that it is rat 
Infested, that there are subterranean 
tunnels running all around under It. It 
is the kind of place that is far from be¬ 
ing the sort of hospital any of us would 
care to enter after the war was over, 
unless improvements were made. 

Emergency Hospital, another large one, 
would probably, if this plan were fol¬ 
lowed, sell its property, except for a 
small part which It would keep for what 
might be termed a casualty station. The 
remainder of the property would be sold, 
and the money would go to the central 
corporation for tise In the building of 
the new hospital. 

So, depending upon all those things, it 
is a little hard to know how much money 
would be needed. It is my considered 
judgment, having listened to practically 
all the testimony for more than a year 
and a half, that the most the Federal 
Government would eventually be out of 
pocket would be in the neighborhood of 
five or six million dollars. 

Mr. TAFT. Let me suggest tO' the 
Senator what troubles me. A general 
measure for aid to hospitals throughout 
the country will come before the Senate. 
It requires an actual cadi payment of 
from 25 to 75 percent to match PMeral 
funds In any case, with no loan, 6r jmy- 
thlng of the kind. In Met, t think that 
when we get through wRh the MU, If a 
private hospital wants toiahO advantage 
of the act, it will have pot <i«i|y to put up 
from 25 to 75 poroetdi'In eaih-^ 
ing to the State adief#it is located—but 
it will also perhaps hgvo to pay the en¬ 
tire balance of the ^GoveniEment money 
given to the private ho^tal. 

It seems tome thehlS before the Sen¬ 
ate contains an ^raofdhiary provision, 
to FMmil gimiep imd ^ve it to a 
private ooivointlptt^ even though it be a 
oharltable eoii wa ti on ,- The Burton- 
BUI bfi) IMM not been dlsoussed in the 


Committee on EducationL and Labor; but 
it seems to me that the proposal to make 
an appropriation to a private corpora¬ 
tion Is a doubtful policy, because it is 
not bound to use its facilities necessarily 
in accordance with the direction of the 
Government 

I would say. furthermore, that if the 
private hospitals in Cincinnati, for in¬ 
stance, were going to ask for Government 
aid in the construction of a new hospital, 
they would not have any difficulty what¬ 
ever in collecting money in a cash-collect¬ 
ing campato. If the Federal Govern¬ 
ment would give them 50 percent for a 
proposed extension of a private hospital, 
they would have no difficulty whatever 
In raising the other 60 percent by a cam¬ 
paign to raise money from charitable 
contributors, the Federal Government to 
put up 50 percent in cash. 

It seems to me the pending bUl goes 
far beyond anything that is justified by 
general policy in hospital construction. 
1 do not see why the Washington hospi¬ 
tals do not undertake a campaign to raise 
the cash, at least one-third of the money 
which may be required for the new 
hospital 

Mr. TYDINGS. They tried it. I am ad¬ 
vised, and it did not produce very much. 

Mr. TAFT. They did not have the 
benefit of the matching provision. If 
they have an assurance that the Federal 
Government will match every cent they 
put up. it becomes an easy matter to un¬ 
dertake a hospital campaign. That is 
my experience. 

Mr. TYDINGS. There are several 
things about Washington which are not 
true about other cities of the country, 
which was abundantly brought out in the 
testimony. In the first place, no rich con¬ 
tributors live here. There is no Payne 
Whitney, as in New York, and no Hark- 
ness, who contributed twenty-five or 
thirty million dtfilars, reapectively, for the 
great hospital project in New York. We 
have no Johns Hopkins, who contributed 
ten or twelve million dollars for such a 
purpose in Baltimore. So it is in the 
great industrial sections of the country, 
where a few men have accumulated great 
wealth and contributed to their States 
or cities by way of some endowment. 
While there are many people in the Dis¬ 
trict of Columbia who pay income taxes 
and make a very substantial livelihood, 
there are not large contributors such as 
are found in other cities in proportion 
to population. There are more people 
enjoying average welfare, perhaps, among 
the wage earners in the District in good 
times, 80 far as pay is concerned, than are 
to be found elsewhere; but large fortunes 
cannot be amassed in the District, be¬ 
cause there Is no industry in the District 
to produce them. People of wealth who 
live in Washington have, in a great many 
Instances, made their money elsewhere 
and have come here to live. When they 
endow an institution, they feel a strong 
urge to endow one in the section of the 
country which helped them to amass or 
accumulate such fortunes as they have. 
I suggest that to the Senator from Ohio, 
not as an Idle statement, for it is abso¬ 
lutely true. _ 

Before we began the consideration of 
^he bill we made investigation as to 
whether or not we could go to some 
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Wealthy people here and attempt to get 
money from them for this purpose. I 
was advised that frequently the solicitors 
for hospitals when they approach peo¬ 
ple of more than average wealth in the 
District are met with the reply **We are 
contributing what we can give to hos¬ 
pitals of Baltimore where we used to 
live/* or ‘*We are contributing to hos¬ 
pitals in Cleveland where we used to 
live/* or **We are contributing to hos* 
pitals in Cincinnati where we used to 
live/* or *‘We arc contributing to hos¬ 
pitals in St. Louis/* Although they live 
here they retain the old home feeling, 
and it is almost impossible to get them to 
help the old home town and also to help 
the Nation’s Capital. 

Then there is the viewpoint that this 
is the Nation*s Capital, and that there- 
fore there should be a degree of tolerance 
in beautif 3 dng and making the various 
institutions efficient. That feeling does 
not prevail in other places in the country. 

So, Mr. President, without taking is¬ 
sue with the thought which the Senator 
from Ohio has in mind. I believe that the 
raising of large sums of money in the 
District is something which is more the¬ 
oretical than practical when it is put to 
the test. 

The board which will manage the pro¬ 
posed hospital center is not a board com¬ 
posed of Individuals who have no official 
connection with our Government. It is a 
quasi-governmental board. The Sur¬ 
geon General of the United States ap¬ 
points one of the directors. The Ameri¬ 
can Medical Association appoints one of 
the directors. The Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia appoint one of the 
directors. They are on the board to see 
that any contribution Congress sees lit 
to make Is spent for the purposes for 
which it is made, and to stay on as a part 
of the management until the hospital 
center is completed. 

There is nothing complicated about 
this situation, Mr. President. These are 
the facts on which this whole matter is 
postulated: First, this is the capital of 
the United States, and belongs to eveiir 
citizen. It is not a separate political 
entity, as are other cities, and the Ter¬ 
ritories and States of the Union. It is 
my dty; it is the city of the Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. Bzlbo]; it is the 
ct^ of the cowboy out on the plains. It 
is our city. It is our symbol to most of 
the people of other countries who come 
to the United States. 

The second point is that more than 
half of the property in the District of 
Columbia is not taxable. It is occupied 
to a large extent by the Government of 
the United states. It contributes noth- 
h&f into the District tfeasury by way of 
tastes. So far as Government property is 
eonoemed the District of Columbia is de¬ 
pendent solely on lump sum appropria¬ 
tions which Congress may care to make. 

*rbe third point is that in this city, the 
Capital of the United States, the hospital 
Standard is far below that of any com- 
I>arable city in this country. That is 
what the e^n’orts who have surveyed the 
situation fiay« The hospital conditions 
here axe out of date. The hospitals in 
many cases are not sanitary. They are 
xiot adequate In many cases. Their 


equipment is poor, or there is practically 
none at all. People have to wait their 
turn to get into hospitals. We are told 
there was a shortage of 2,500 beds up to 
the outbreak of the war. Frequently 
persons who are entitled to receive medi¬ 
cal attention have to take their turn, par¬ 
ticularly if they have no money. 

Those, Mr. President, are the factors 
involved. 

Moreover, we have privately endowed 
hospitals which are not conducted for 
profit. None of the hospitals covered by 
this bill are operated for profit; they are 
operated to serve mankind. They have 
endowments, they have buildings, and 
they have grounds. So we are giving 
those physical and financial entities such 
money, imder the supervision of a Fed¬ 
eral board of directors in part, as will 
allow them to do what has been done in 
the city of the Senator from Louisiana. 
Then we manage it, and they agree to 
pay back one-third of it, with interest at 
2 percent. 

So this bill simply proposes to con¬ 
struct. as best we can from the ele¬ 
ments which now exist in the District of 
Columbia, an Improvement in its hos¬ 
pital facilities at the least posable ex¬ 
pense anyone can devise, and under a 
scheme which will cost the Government 
not a cent for maintenance when the 
hospital center is completed, which was 
the ultimate objective we ever kept in 
mind. 

Mr. OVERTON.' Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr, TYDINGS. 1 yield. 

Mr. OVERTON. I am rather im¬ 
pressed by the argument made by the 
Senator from Maryland in respect to the 
national aspect of this proposed hospital. 
That leads me to make a statement with 
reference to who the beneficiaries of this 
hospital will be. Who will they be? The 
Senator from Ohio referred to Cleveland. 
Ohio, which is a very fine city and a very 
prosperous city, and we are very proud 
of it. But a hospital in the city of Cleve¬ 
land would be a local institution as com¬ 
pared to a hospital in the city of Wash¬ 
ington, because a hospital in the city of 
Washington must necessarily assume A 
national aspect and be of national 
benefit. Because Washington is the scat 
of the National Government, many indi¬ 
viduals are here temporarily. They are 
entitled to hospital facilities. They come 
here from every section of the United 
States of America. Some come from 
Louisiana, some come from Mainland; 
some come from the West and others 
come from the East; they come from 
everywhere in this counti^. Further¬ 
more, there reside here the representa¬ 
tives of foreign governments who at 
times need proper hospitalization. We 
ought to have a hospital in the Dis¬ 
trict which is commensurate with j;he 
dignity of the greatest capital in the 
world, a hospital which can afford facili¬ 
ties to the people of this great Nation 
when they are in Washin^n and which 
can afford to give proper care to those 
who represent foreign governments in 
our N atlon*8 C apital. 

Mr. TYDINOS. I thank the Senator 
from Louls Uttia for his statement 

Mr. BURTON* Mr. l^esident. will the 
Senator yield? . 


Mr. TYDINGS. I shaU yield in a mo¬ 
ment; but first let me mid^e an observa¬ 
tion^ I do not think I need to state that 
since I have been in the Senate no one 
has ever accused me of favoring large 
and unnecessary appropriations. 1 be¬ 
lieve I have made some little reputation, 
perhaps, as being rather conservative in 
the expenditure of money, and 1 certaiifiy 
feel that t am not departing in the slight¬ 
est from that position in advocating the 
passage of this bill. 

I have never followed a policy of close¬ 
ness in dealing with the development and 
beautification and welfare of the Capital 
City; I am proud of the city. I experi¬ 
enced a thrill when I saw the lights again 
turned on the dome of the Capitol and 
the Washington Monument. The Wash¬ 
ington Monument might Just as well have 
been built in Maryland or in Louisiana, 
but neither State would have been the 
place for it. It cost a great deal of money 
in the days when it was built. Yet it is 
a part of our Capital. We have The Ar¬ 
chives Building here. There is no reason 
why we should not have built it in Louisi¬ 
ana or in Maryland. But we like to have 
it here. We are proud of it. It represents 
America’s success, its cultural develop¬ 
ment, its civilization. It is our advertise¬ 
ment. I agree with my good friend, the 
Junior Senator from Louisiana, on funda¬ 
mentals. but when it comes to the Cap- 
itarof the United States, which Is the 
symbol of all 48 States, and of which we 
are all proud, we have to take a somewhat 
different approach than we take to our 
ordinary State problems. 

I now yield to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. BURTON. I want to say to the 
Senator from Maryland that while I was 
not a member of the subcommittee which 
reported the bill in its final form, I recall 
attending the meetings of the commit¬ 
tee which considered the bill in an earlier 
form. 

Mr. TYDINGS. The Senator was very 
active in the committee in considering 
the blU. 

Mr. BURTON. That was in the earlier 
form of the bill. The argument which 
impressed me the most when we were 
considering that earlier bill was along 
this line, which I do not think the Sen¬ 
ator has emphasized particularly now: 
When we seek appropriations for a hos¬ 
pital in an industrial city we always ob¬ 
tain contributions from the chief indus¬ 
tries of the city. The only industry in 
the city of Washington is the United 
States Government. 

Therefore I Save regarded the con¬ 
tribution made by the Federal Gdvern- 
ment as comparable to that made by in¬ 
dustry for the benefit of its employees 
in the community. The District of Co¬ 
lumbia itself does not carry on much 
of an industry in the employment of peo¬ 
ple, but the United States Government 
does carry on a tremendous activjty. 
Therefore, in that capacity, as the prin¬ 
cipal industry of the area, the Federal 
Government has a relationship to the 
proposed hospital comparable to that bf 
manufacturing Industries in their own 
communities, in the latter case the re¬ 
lationship results in Uurge contributions 
by local industries to such community 
projects. 
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Ur, TTSSKOB. Mr, President, the 
Ssnator Is exsiclly oorreet The Govern* 
snent of the Ihitted States may be com¬ 
pared to the automobile Industry, which 
Ihdices eohtnbutlons for such projects In 
Its hw» oqflpoiinmlty. When the Federal 
Qoyexhme&t contributes it is contrlb* 
Utlpd for the benedt of its workers, just 
as Oeneral Motors would contribute to a 
hospital in Detroit, or Republic Steel to 
a hospital In Cleveland, 

there are no great industrial enter¬ 
prises In the District. The Federal Gov¬ 
ernment Is the only large activity. With¬ 
out this kind of support we shall never 
have sufficient money to have a hospital 
worthy of the District of Columbia, or 
reasonably comparable with hospital fa¬ 
cilities in other cities. 

. X should like to advance one further 
thought. Bearings on this subject ex¬ 
tended over a period of a* year and a half. 
The bln. In Its final form, was unani¬ 
mously approved by the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. We did not 
take action on It in 2 or 3 weeks. We 
went into the subject from every possible 
angle, to try to discover how such a fa¬ 
cility could be provided with the least 
cost and the lowest maintenance charges, 
to meet the crying need for hospital fa¬ 
cilities in the District of Columbia. 

Mr, BUJBO. Mr. President, before 
making any remarks I should like to call 
on the senior Senator from Louisiana 
[Mr. OvxRTON] to tell the Senate some¬ 
thing about the tax burdens of the people 
of the District of Columbia. In my opin¬ 
ion, the Senator from Louisiana knows 
more about the tax and fiscal affairs of 
the District of Columbia than does any 
other Member of the Senate. He Is a 
member of the Committee on the District 
of Columbia, and has specialised on the 
question of taxation in the District. The 
statement has been made on the floor of 
the Senate today that the taxpayers of 
Washington pay lower taxes than are 
paid by the people of any other city in 
America. I shall be glad to hear from 
the Senator before I make any remarks. 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, when 
X became associated with the Committee 
on the District of Columbia, and also 
with the subcommittee of the Appropria¬ 
tions Committee which handles the Dis¬ 
trict of Columbia appropriations. I be¬ 
came Interested In determining the 
proper Federal payment to be made to 
the District of Columbia. 

At the outset 1 was met with the old 
objection that the people of the Dis¬ 
trict of Columbia pay very little taxes 
as compared with the taxes paid by the 
residents of other cities throughout the 
Dnlted States. That objection kept 
bobbing up in hearings, which continued 
for eoine time, on the bill which I had 
Introduced in order to meet that age-old 
p^lem. which has been before the Con- 
gieel of the United States ever since 
there has beien a District of Columbia. 
I deteimlned to undertake to have the 
best possible authority make a thor¬ 
ough latesttgation. X submitted a wrlt- 
ttei request to the Bureau of the Census, 
adk^ the Bureau to oonsidef the tax 
blirdsn Imnm by the people of ^ W*- 
igmMt Ccdushbla In comparison with 

of the people of other cities 
M ooiopegsiMi oiwin the Katiom 


The Bureau of the Census selected 12 
cities. It selected 6 cities, in an ascend¬ 
ing scale, with a population greater than 
that of the District of Columbia. It se¬ 
lected 6 other cities, in a descending scale, 
with a population smaller than that of 
the District of Columbia. X believe that 
that was a very fair method of selection. 
The Bureau then went Into the quesbon 
of the tax burden borne by the people of 
those 12 cities, in comparison with the 
tax burden borne by the people of the 
District of Columbia. It discovered and 
reported—and its report is in the hear¬ 
ings—that the tax burden resting upon 
the people of the District of Columbia is 
approximately equal to the average tax 
burden borne by the people of the other 
12 cities. 

It seems to me that that is the best au¬ 
thority. I know that Senators and Rep¬ 
resentatives have their individual views. 

I wanted the testimony of experts on that 
question, and I obtained the testimony 
of experts. It seems to me that that 
testimony ought to settle the question for 
all time. 

Moreover, let me say that last srear the 
Senate Committee on Appropriations se¬ 
lected experts to handle problems which 
come before the Appropriations Com¬ 
mittee. The subcommittee dealing with 
District of Columbia appropriations di¬ 
rected the work of certain of those ex¬ 
perts. who are independent of the Bu¬ 
reau of the Census. For the most part 
they are selected from various agencies 
of the Government. Most of them are 
from the Oeneral Accounting Office. 
Those experts have gone into the prob¬ 
lem afresh and anew, and are almost 
ready to submit a report. I believe I am 
betraying no confidence when I say that 
the report will be to the effect that the 
people of the District of Columbia bear 
as heavy a tax burden as is borne by 
the people of any other comparable city 
in the United States. That is the testi¬ 
mony of the experts on the subject. I 
subordinate my own opinion to that of 
the experts, who I think are far more 
competent than I. or possibly any other 
Member of the Senate, to pass upon the 
question. 

Mr. BILBO. Mr. President, we are 
greatly indebted to the Senator from 
Louisiana for his lucid presentati<m of 
the tax question affecting the District of 
Columbia. I sometimes think that tho 
reason why so many persons misunder¬ 
stand. or obtain a false impression that 
the people of the District of Oohimbia 
do not pay their fair share Of Mxes in 
comparison with the peoffle »of other 
cities in the country, hr Ole Ibw levy 
which obtains in the Distrtot purposes 

of ad valorem taxation, ft nfi^t be of 
interest to know that the lasir of tbt Dte- 
trict provides that there shall be a 100- 
percent assessment ocaha vaine of prop¬ 
erty in the Dlit^ of OOHnnbhi for pur¬ 
poses of taxation, miat provtslon of 
the law is comphed With to a vary great 
degree—so muoh Co tbit M oondemna- 
tion prooeedhiga property 

within tin OlBtirlel» w eondenmation 
jury may nwird anmnouat in excess of 
theass6saediml»eoifll|e i »ope rt y pto 
percent. 

Some xttlaipi«Ceg; 4 o hate low assess- 
maits and hi^ liiyles. The ISAstrict of 


Columbia has high assessments and low 
levies. 1 believe that fact is the root of 
most of the misunderstanding through¬ 
out the country with regard to the tax 
question in the District of Columbia. 
However, with the expert testimony to 
which the Senator from Louisiana has 
referred, there should be no further 
doubt about the matter. 

Mr. President, X have been a member 
of the Committee on the District of Co¬ 
lumbia for more than 10 years. That was 
cmo of my first assignments when I came 
to the Senate in 10S5. In that capacity 
I have had an opportunity through the 
years to observe the deploraMe status 
of the hospitals of the District of Co¬ 
lumbia. I have never had occasion to 
enter one of them as a patient, but mem¬ 
bers of my office force have, and I have 
frequently visited them. I know some¬ 
thing. from personal observation, of the 
almost inexcusable hospital conditions 
which obtain in this great capital. 

When I became chairman of the Com¬ 
mittee on the District of Columbia, my 
first announcement related to a project 
for a great hospital center in the District 
of Columbia. My very dear friend from 
Maryland [Mr. TnnNOS] being a mem¬ 
ber of that committee, there was no 
trouble in enlisting him in the cam¬ 
paign. I wish to pay tribute to him for 
the hard work which he has done in 
carrying on an investigation which de¬ 
veloped the facts which made possible 
the very sane, just, and equitable bill 
which is now before the Senate. I ap¬ 
pointed the subcommittee to investigate 
the situation and to make possible the 
consideration of the pending legislation, 
and I made the Senator from Maryland 
chairman of the subcommittee. He has 
rendered a wonderfully fine service in 
connection with this program. 

The point which appeals to me as a 
Senator about this bfU and the necessity 
for it. in addition to my central thought 
of providing for humane and fair treat¬ 
ment for people, is that I have noticed 
that If a Sector or a Member of the 
House of Representatives becomes sick 
and needs hospitalization he is very 
prcxoaptly taken to the naval hospital 
at Bethea, Md., and there he enjoys the 
best hospitalization and the best treat¬ 
ment and the best doctors in all the 
United States. That is fine, of course. 
However, on the other hand, if a poor 
girl working In his office or a poor girl 
who is on his patronage list from some 
hamlet in the United States becomes 
sick, there is no first-class hospital in 
Washington to which she may go. She 
must be carried off to one of the second- 
‘ rate hospitals, where she takes the risk 
of the rats and the roaches, and the other 
sources of infection, and the limited ac¬ 
commodations which exist in ^me of the 
District of Columbia hospitals. I say. 
frankly, that some of them are a disgrace 
to the city of Washington. 1 remember 
that a few weeks ago one of my secre¬ 
taries became HI. I tried for 2 days to 
find a hospital for her in Washington, 
but I could not find one. Finally, I was 
forced to take her to a small hospital on 
^tbe Baltimore Road, conducted by the 
Beventh-day Adventists, 
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Those who have made a study of the 
hospital situatioa in the District of Co« 
lumbia report that today the District 
of Columbia is short of hospital beds, and 
has been for many months, to the num¬ 
ber of nearly 3,000, and the people simply 
cannot get accommodations in the hos¬ 
pitals here. A great many persons who 
have the money go to Baltimore; others 
go to New York; some go to the Mayo 
Clinic In Minnesota. But the hundreds 
of thousands of people whom we as Sen¬ 
ators and Members of the House of Rep¬ 
resentatives have brought to Washington 
to work for us, together with all the 
employees of the departments and other 
Government agencies in Washington 
who are not citizens of the District of 
Columbia, are at the mercy of the world, 
without any adequate hospitalization. 1 
think a Senator should be ashamed of 
himself if he would hesitate to fight for 
a proposition by which it is proposed to 
give employees of his office what he him¬ 
self can get. Let us treat them fairly. 

I like the expression the Senator from 
Maryland used when he referred to 
Washington as the people’s capital. The 
founding fathers intended this to be a 
great Federal city which would belong 
to all the people of the Nation and all 
the States of the Nation. 

Today there are in Washington over 
100,000 people who have been brought 
here as a result of the war situation. 
They are working here. The people of 
Washington who are taxpayers in Wash¬ 
ington and who regularly live here are 
under no obligation to look after the 
hundreds of thousands of people whom 
we have brought here to work for the 
Federal Government and to help carry 
on the activities of the Government. 
That responsibility is ours; it is a re¬ 
sponsibility of all the people of all the 
States of the Nation. We should not 
hesitate to vote for an appropriation to 
be used to build a hospital in Washing- 
ton<-« decent hospital, a hospital which 
will be up to the last minute in matters 
of medicine, training, treatment, doctors, 
and so forth. 1 would vote for it as 
quickly as 1 would vote for one in my 
home town, because many of my home 
people are in Washington and they are 
dependent upon the facilities existing in 
Washington, and they are looking for¬ 
ward to having this provision made for 
them—as much so as if they were now 
dwelling in their home State. 

1 repeat that I cannot understand how 
any Senator or any Member of the House 
of Imresentatives coiUd hesitate to sup¬ 
port this measure, in view of the fact 
that ^e hospitals agree to pay for one- 
third. 

Mjr friend the Senator from Louisiana 
said that, although it is to be one-thirdt 
the Federal Government will have to loan 
the money. Well, Mr. President, the Fed¬ 
eral Government has been in the loaning 
business for some time. The Senator 
from Louisiana very frankly admitted 
that the great city of New Orleans in his 
State, a^eh is more or less of a home 
city of mine, because at one time I lived 
only 85 miles from it, has already re¬ 
ceived 0MO,BOO ter Its great Charity 
Hospital for the benefit of the poor in 
that great section of the South. Wash¬ 


ington may be at fault in that it did not 
get on the bandwagon back in the old 
W. P. A. days and get $7AOO,000 with 
which to build a great medical center 
here. However, perhaps it is to the credit 
of Washington that she did not rush in 
and secure some of that money when the 
getting was so good. 

Mr. EZJJSNDBR. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr BILBO 1 yield. 

Mr. ELLESJXSR, So much has been 
said about the Federal money that has 
been spent to build the Charity Hospital 
in New Orleans that I think 1 might 
bring out some distinctions between what 
is proposed in this bill and what we did 
In Louisiana. In the State of Louisiana 
it was the State itself that made applica¬ 
tion for the money from the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment. The Charity Hospital, which 
is benefited from that fund, is a State- 
owned hospital, and nothing is paid by 
any patient who is treated there. 

But under the present bill we create a 
private corporation which will be the 
owner of the hospital center, where all 
the buildings and evenrthing else will be 
built as a result of the expenditure of 
money obtained from the taxpayers all 
over the country. I am sure there is 
no intention on the part of the corpora¬ 
tion to use the hospital center to give 
hospitalization to any of the citizens from 
Mississippi or Louisiana unless they pay 
for it. There is one of the distinctions 
between the hospital which was built in 
Louisiana—owned by the State, operated 
by the State, without any cost to any of 
its citizens except through taxation—and 
the hospital which is proposed to be built 
with funds from the Federal Treasury, 
to be owned by a private corporation, and 
to be operated by that corporation^ The 
private corporation will have carte 
blanche to manage and operate the pub¬ 
licly built center and to charge all pa¬ 
tients for services. 

Idr. BILBO. The hospital, which 
under this bill we propose to have built, 
will belong in part to the State of Lou¬ 
isiana, and it has been understood all 
along that a certain percentage of the 
beds and wards of the hospital center 
will be set aside and dedicated to charity 
cases. 

Mr. TYDINGS. That Is correct. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The bill does not so 
provide. 

Mr. BILBO. There has been no 
thought that the hospital center will be 
a money-making proposition. In fact, 
the bill provides that no profit shall be 
made, but it shall be in the interest of 
sick persons in the District of Columbia; 
and those who are not able to pay will 
be able to obtain hospitalization in a 
decent hospital. Merely because a per¬ 
son is an object of charity, is not able 
to pay and cannot ordinarily get into a 
hospital, is no reason why he should not 
be given the very best treatment possible. 

Mr. BIAiENDER. The Senator knows 
very well that in the entire country there 
are very few hospitals, even priv^ ones, 
that pay. Aw are operated on a profit 
basis. They will all be on the basis 
as the center which is proposed to be built 
by the Federal Government lor the bene* 
fit of this Private corporation. 


Mr. TYDINOa Mr. Aesldent, wlU 
the Senator yield? 

Mr, BILB O. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Let me po^t out that 
the difference between the Louisiana 
hospital and the one contemplated in this 
bill is this: Not only must the Louisiana 
hospital be kept up by the taxpayers, but 
it must be supported by the taxpayers 
throughout all the years It may endure, 
whereas under this bill after the hospital 
is built it will not cost the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment a single, solitary cent. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President. wlU the 
Senator yield for a moment on that 
point?_ 

Mr. TYDINGS. I ask the Senator t6 
wait a minute until I finish. 

Mr. President, the whole philosophy 
underlying the development of this bill 
was based on the desire to find a means 
of improving theJhospital facilities of the 
District of Columbia so that, if possible, 
the Federal Government or the Govern¬ 
ment of the District of Columbia would 
not be committed to making annual ap¬ 
propriations for maintenance, because' 
we already have some municipal hos¬ 
pitals in Washington, and, as a matter 
of fact, of all the things municipally 
regulated, the one thing which probably 
does not work very well is a hospital, be¬ 
cause every one wants to go to a munici¬ 
pal hospital free. A private hospital can 
at least make those who are able pay in 
part or pay in full, so that those who are 
taken suddenly ill and who cannot pay 
inay have as much care as possible. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President. I wish to 
propound a question to the Senator from 
Maryland. What provision has been 
made for people of the District of Colum¬ 
bia who jre today unable to pay for hos¬ 
pital services? In other words, what 
would the provision be after this bill is 
passed? 

Mr. TYDINGS. It would be just the 
same as it is now. 

Mr. TAFT. What is it now? 

Mr. TYDINGS. What does the Sen¬ 
ator wish to know? I do not understand 
his question. 

Mr. TAFT. If a person Is unable to 
pay how does he obtain free host^tal 
service? 

Mr. TYDINGS. The testimony which 
was given some time ago will show that 
the number of indigent patients who were 
in' the hospitals of Washington were 
counted. The private hospitals follow 
this general procedure: They make a 
charge, and wherever possible they at¬ 
tempt to collect. There is established 
within the Community Fund in Wash¬ 
ington a hospital loan division. If, for 
example, I am a poor man and my wife 
needs an operation, and I do not have 
the necessary funds to enable her to 
have It, I may go to the Commimity Fund 
organization and borrow a certain sum of 
money after I have been investigated, pay 
my hospital bill, and then make monthly 
payments bdek to the Community Fund 
until the entire amount which I have 

• borrowed has been repaid. The fund is 
a revolving one. Wlten those agencies 
break down, and the private clti^n has 

• neither the ablUty to pay for his hospital 
sepices nor to obtain a loan, the hos- 
.pltals, whenever riiey can do so, most 
fi^nereusly, and at the expense* of them- 
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selves, attempt to provide medical care 
and hospital quarters. 

Mr. TAFT. In Cincinnati, and I be¬ 
lieve in all other cities in Ohio, there 
are free public general hospitals which, 
perhaps, furnish more free service than 
is generally expected. But if this bill 
were to become law, and a sum of $6,- 
000 ,000, or whatever the sum may be, 
were provided, I do not see any obliga¬ 
tion which would be Imposed upon any 
of these hospitals to furnish service free 
to any of the so-called indigent patients. 
If the bill is passed and the hospital is 
constructed the least we can expect is 
that the District of Columbia shall be 
given the right to assign indigent patients 
to the hospital. Should not that privi¬ 
lege be written into the bill? 

Mr. TYDINQS. I can see the Sena¬ 
tor's point of view, but I am sure that 
such a provision is absolutely unneces¬ 
sary. These hospitals have broken 
themselves down in an attempt to deal 
with the sickness and other difficulties 
of people in the District, and their at¬ 
tempts have gone far beyond their ca¬ 
pacities. The Providence Hospital, the 
Emergency Hospital, the Qarfleld Hos¬ 
pital, and all of the remaining hospitals 
Of the District have been crowded to the 
limit. Their corridors have been filled. 
In rooms where there is supposed to be 
one patient, there have been placed two. 
Where there have been supposed to be 
two, there have been placed three or four. 
Patients have been crowded together. 
Where there were supposd to be isolation 
wards to be used for contagious diseased 
patients, it has been necessary to break 
the rule. Patients have been crowded 
up and down the corridors. There are 
not sufficient nurses and equipment. 
Plumbing has fallen into disrepair. For 
example, in one hospital in the food¬ 
mixing room for patients with contagious 
diseases, the toilets broke and flooded 
the whole kitchen. For a period of 
months the food for the sick people in 
that hospital was prepared in a disease- 
infested area and carried throughout the 
whole hospital. When we asked the wit¬ 
nesses why that had been permitted we 
were told that the whole plumbing sys¬ 
tem in the particular hospital was in such 
condition that it would all have to be torn 
out in order to guard against a repetition 
of the difficulty. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator further yield to me? 

Mr. BILBO. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. It is exceedingly unpleas¬ 
ant to oppose a project which everyone 
admits is a necessity, and yet the very 
fact that it is necessary is no reason why 
there should be an abandonment of 
principles which should prevail in con¬ 
nection with the spending of public 
money. In this instance it is proposed 
to make an outright gift of several mil¬ 
lion dollars of public money to a private 
organization. - I do not think that is a 
sound principle. I do not object to loan¬ 
ing money to private corporations if it 
is to be paid back. If we make a grant 
of funds to every private or charitable 
hospital throughout the United States 
which needs money, I think we depart 
from good principles of government. We 
woujd give money to Catholic hospitals, 


to Protestant hospitals, and to private 
hospitals of other kinds, and when we 
got through we would not have any con¬ 
trol whatever over the institutions. They 
could dissolve and disburse their assets, 
and I do not know where the money 
would go. It might go to some rever¬ 
sionary legatee who had supplied funds 
originally to the hospital. It seems to 
me to be wrong in principle to make 
outright Federal gifts of money to pri¬ 
vate institutions of any character. I do 
not think the bill is sound in that re¬ 
spect. If the bill were reframed, perhaps 
it might represent an arguable proposal. 

I think it is important to develop the 
public hospital situation throughout the 
United States and not confine ourselves 
solely to private hospitals. But if we 
are to give fiznds in the manner sug¬ 
gested In this bill, we should have a 
promise of some kind that the hospital 
will take every indigent patient which the 
District of Columbia assigns to it. That 
is the situation with respect to the Con- 
cinnati General Hospital, and with re¬ 
spect to similar hospitals in most other 
cities. I do not know why we should 
make a gift and merely say. in effect, **We 
know you have acted nicely in the past 
and you will continue to do so in the 
future." 

Mr. President, why do some hospitals 
fill up their halls with indigent patients? 
Because a private hospital, if it is to be 
run economically and pay its own ex¬ 
penses, cannot afford to make available 
to indigent patients a vast amount of 
spade. They must have revenue in order 
to meet their expenses. If we are not to 
have a public general hospital in the 
city of Washington, we can at least, 
through this bill, have a definite agree¬ 
ment that those who receive Govern¬ 
ment funds shall furnish certain free 
service. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, the ar¬ 
gument which the Senator from Ohio has 
made was also made by me to the men 
who came before our committee and 
asked us for aid. 1 took the same posi¬ 
tion which the Senator has taken and 
was confronted with an alternative. 
Should we appropriate for a municipal 
hospital with a board of directors selected 
by the President, and continue to make 
appropriations, which would mean that 
the hospital would become a free institu¬ 
tion and a free medical center for the 
whole city of Washington? Why not? 
It would be a Government hospital, built 
for the people of Washington. But we 
would be committed to an annual cost in 
order to defray the hospital bills for Dis¬ 
trict of Columbia citizens forever and 
ever. I do not think that is democracy. 
I think that is socialism. Therefore, we 
took the existing agencies—and the bill 
does not create a private board at all— 
and put a qusisl-publlc control over them 
by having the Director of the Public 
Health Service appoint one director, the 
District of Columbia Commissioners ap¬ 
point one director, and the president of 
the American Medical Association ap¬ 
point one director. . 

Mr. BUBO. Mr. President, may I cor- 
rect o ne sta tement of the Senator? 

Mr.TSBIHQS. Please allow me to fin¬ 
ish. What the Senator from Ohio is coni' 


tending is that we should appropriate a 
sum of money to construct a municipal 
hospital in Washington, and then main¬ 
tain it in good repair, and pay its bills 
forever and ever. 

Mr. TAFT. I think that would be bet¬ 
ter than to make an outright gift for all 
time to various private institutions. I 
may say further that the board to which 
the Senator has referred, of course, 
would not be a public board. Seven 
members of the board would be private 
citizens. Furthermore, under section 5 
of the bill, if I read it correctly, it does 
not stop at the construction of a medical 
center. The language provides that ad¬ 
ditional funds may be advanced to an 
individual hospital "for the replacement, 
enlargement, renovation, or moderniza¬ 
tion of any part of such hospital's build¬ 
ings," and so forth. We would make a 
gift not only to this corporation, which 
the Senator says is semipublic in na¬ 
ture—I do not think it is—but we would 
make a gift to all these private concerns 
which are constituent members, and 
which would retain title to their property 
for all time to come. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Allow me to say to the 
Senator from Ohio that I knew this de¬ 
bate would take place pretty much as 
it has taken place. In order fully to un¬ 
derstand this hospital situation, one must 
live with it for a long while. It Is not pos¬ 
sible to take a bill as short as this is, 
consider only the testimony which was 
gi^n, and absorb the difficulties which 
are present in the situation. It is not 
easy to take the situation as it exists 
and to find a solution for it. but I will 
say with measured words that 1 defy any 
committee of the Senate to evolve a plan 
which will cost less money, do better 
work, cost not a single dollar or penny 
for maintenance after it is constructed, 
and, at the same time, keep within our 
democratic approach to medicine, hos¬ 
pitals, and all the other ingredients of 
our philosophy. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator sdeld? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. I wish to suggest to the 
Senator that there is no assurance in 
the bill that the Government will not 
have to provide upkeep. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Oh, yes; there is. 

Mr. TAFT. As a matter of fact, the 
District of Columbia government can be 
asked by these hospitals at any time they 
want to do so to pay for every indigent 
patient the District of Columbia sends 
to them, and so the Government would 
pay a charge for such patients. I do not 
see why not. 

Mr. TYDINGS. That is rather far¬ 
fetched. Of course. I can ask them to 
pay for my hospital bill, but what provi¬ 
sion is tl^e in the bill from beginning to 
end- that says by implication or by ex¬ 
press statement that the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment shall be responsible in any way 
for the maintenance of this hospital once 
it is constructed. 

Mr. TAFT. But the District of Co¬ 
lombia— 

Mr. TYDINGS. Let me proceed for a 
moment. The Senator complains that 
it is a private institution in one statement 
and argues that it is a public institution 
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In a subsequent statement, because he 
says the Dstrict will have to pay for its 
maintenance. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. Presidmit, If the Sen¬ 
ator will yield, my point Is that we can¬ 
not relieve the Distrlot of Columbia and 
the Federal Gkivemm^t of the duty to 
pay for the hospitalisation of people who 
are unable to pay for it themselves. We 
have admitted for years that we have an 
obligation to provide free hospital servioe 
f(Nr people who have not the money to 
pay for it themselves. That is a<dcnowl- 
edged, I think, in every State in the Union. 
It is not socialism to have a general 
public hospital. It has been an acknowl¬ 
edged practice of the Government for 
many years, and an acknowledged obliga¬ 
tion of the people. My suggestion la that 
the District of Columbia has a duty to 
provide sudi hoqMtal service for indigent 
patients, and if it has no place to provide 
it« and under this bin it wants a private 
hospital to provide it, the private insti¬ 
tution can say. *'You have to pay for 
the service thus received.'* In common 
practice many cities pay for their in¬ 
digent patients. I am only suggesting 
that I think it can be provided that the 
hospital shaU take indigent patients 
without being paid for it and that the cost 
to the city of maintaining the hospital 
csn be considered as payment for such 
patients. 

There is nothing in the bill that is 
going to relieve the District and the 
United States Government from future 
paym ent fo r indigent patients. 

Mr. TTX^GS. Every one of the hos¬ 
pitals which are mentioned in the bill 
and some which are not been mentioned 
have been taking care of indigent pa¬ 
tients without any payment whatsoever. 

Mr. TAPT. But there is no obligation 
to continue that and if we are going to 
pay. the expenses of the hoq>ital 100 
peroent, it should not have the right 
to charge for indigent patients who may 
be sent to them. I do not think the bill 
has been thought out or is in accord with 
the general health policy of the United 
States._ 

Mr. TYDXNGS. The Senator has only 
bemi thinking about this bill for a day 
whereas the committee has worked on 
It for a year and a half. X venture to 
say now that the Senator from Ohio 
wmild fight an appropriation for a mu- 
nid^ hogpltal in the District with an- 
ntuU appromiations to maintain it, 

Mr: TAFT. Mb; 1 would not. I would 
say that the Federal Government should 
not be required to pay 100 percent of 
the cost of a District hospital any more 
than of a hospital in Ohio. It ought to 
be a matchin g proposition. 

Mr. TFDINGS. It is a matching 
propqmtion. ^ 

ilr^ tTAFT. So far as a gfiteiml hos¬ 
pital is ooneemed, on the whole I think 
it Isi^rdhably better to have a city-owned 
general hm^tal than to build a brand 
new hegttal center, costing seven or 
eight minion ifoUars, and hand it over 
to thibe or fdw private corporations to 
operate^ I think I should prefer a gen¬ 
eral hofkidM:; I do not object to that; 
but X do wlnt to suggest that the bill 
ought td iboiitain, in tin Sisst place, an 
over-aU nmitatlQn bf aiwttblkfatloiis, he^ 
cause this thing of renovating all the 


hospitals in the city Of Waahingtoa can 
go on for years. 

I think the bin ought also to contain 
specific language that there shall be no 
obligation on the part of the Government 
to provide care for indigent patients who 
are certified by the Commissioners of the 
Distric t of Columbia. 

Mr. TYD1NG8. Let me state to the 
Senator that the eomplete testimony Of 
every witness who ap 3 ;>eared before our 
committee, insofar as X can recall, in¬ 
cluding some officials from Washington, 
was adverse to the building of a munici¬ 
pal hospital because they said, only 
would we have to build It, but we would 
have to maintain it; the citisens would 
look to it as a place where they could go 
and obtain medical care free, and it 
would break down the whole hospital 
situation in the Distriot.** On the con¬ 
trary, every competent witness we 
heard testified to the merit of voluntary 
nonprofit hospitals. 

This is a matching bill. These hos¬ 
pitals would put up all their endowments 
and property, worth millions of dollars, 
and would pledge that property to the 
repayment of one-third of the grant. 
So they would put up, in fact, half of 
all they would get. First of all they 
would put their property in the pot as a 
part Oa the project, and secondily, they 
would pledge that property to a repay¬ 
ment to the Federal Government over a 
period of 50 years. If that is not match¬ 
ing, I should like to know what matching 
is. 

Mr. TAFT. X do not think there "is a 
private hospital in Cincinnati that, for 
its enlargement, extension, or improve¬ 
ment, would not take from the Federal 
Government a loan for 50 years at 2 per¬ 
cent and agree to pay 100 percent of it. 
I think it Is perfectly feasible insofar as 
that is concerned. 


X agree we are going to build some¬ 
thing' that will probably be very fancy, 
and probably should be as a model for 
the country, though X do not see that 
the Government should necessarily pay 
100 perc^t. Certainly I can say that 
any private hospital I know of would be 
more than jdeased to borrow Govern¬ 
ment money for improvements and ex¬ 
tensions and promise to repay it, and 
pledge their endowment to repay it, at 
2 percent over a period of 56 years. In¬ 
cidentally, the development and opera¬ 
tion of private ho^tals has become 
much more profital& since there has 
been full emi^yment, at good wages. 
Many hospitals tha;t have been running 
deficits for years are now making money 
from their operations. The tpiestion of 
maintaining hospitals la notfaittg like so 
difficult as it has been in recent ydars. 

Mr. BILBO. Mr. Presidefit, X ttdfik 
the subject has been fully dUcnmed and» 
unless some other Senator dMrek to 
make a speech on the issue, Z suggest the 
absence of a quorum in orddr that we 
may have a vote. 

The FIIBSZDSNT pro tempore. The 
clerk will call the roll. 


The legbOative clerk called the fdlt 
and the following Senators a ns w er ed to 
their names; 


B«U 


Burton 


lUbo 


Butltr 


Oordoa 

DonatU 

nowner 


BUy dT 

B w pjp iion 

HSWkas 


Bin 





liuieeok 


Boty ICyen 

Johnioii, Oolo. Ollftlioncy 
Johnrton, 8. C. Overton 


smrnrt 


Wherry 

Wllioa 

Toung 


Mr. HTTIi. 1 annoimce that the Sen¬ 
ator from Virginia CMr. QLseel, the Sen¬ 
ator from New York [Mr. Misel, and the 
Senator from Nevada [Mr. ScauoKAMl 
are absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Florida [Mr. An- 
DRiwel is neceesarily absent. 

The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Cbsbdlu], the Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. GsRgT}, the Senator from 
Montana [Mr. MuriayI, the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. Pgrraal, the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. TbomssI, and the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. TBomssI are 
absent on public busineas. 

The Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Ful- 
BRXQHT], the Senator from New Mexico 
[Mr. Hatch], the Senator from Nevada 
[Mr. MoCsriian], the Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. Bauxt], and the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. McClillan] are 
absent on official business. 

The Senator from Texas [Mr. Con- 
NALLY] is absent as a delegate to the 
International Conference at San Fran¬ 
cisco. 

The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Barxliy], the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
GiOKca], the Senator from Rhode Island 
[Mr. Grxin], the Senator from Arixona 
[Mr. Haymn], the Senator from Illinois 
[Mr. Lucas], the Senator from Washing¬ 
ton [Mr. MXTOHXLL], the Senator from 
Texas [Mr. O’Danixl], the Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. Tummill], the Senator 
from New York [Mr. Waonse], the Sen¬ 
ator from Pennsylvania [Mr. GurrxY], 
and the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
Whxslxx] are absent attending commit¬ 
tee meetings and public business pertain¬ 
ing to t heir rm pective States. 

Mr. WHBRRY. The Senator from 
Vermont CM^. Aboen] is absent by leave 
of the Senate. 

The Senator from Michigan CMr. Vab- 
DXNBiBo] is absent on official business as 
a delegate to the Intematkmal Confer¬ 
ence at Ban Francisco. 

The Senator from Idaho [Mr. TbobasI 
and the Senator from Indiana [Mr# 
Capibart] are absent because of Illness. 

The Senator from South Dakota [Mr, 
OuamsY] is absent on (dficial business. 

The Senator from Vermont CBCr. 
AusTm]» the Senator from Delaware 
CMr. Buck], the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. BtuboBi], the Senator 
from Kansas CMr. CAma], the Senator 
from Kansas CMr. Rm3, the Senator 
from Mew Hampshire CMr. ThagY3« the 
Senator from Maine CMT. Wfficxxl, the 
Senator from Wisconsin. CMr. Wiibt]» 
and the Senator from Indiaha CMr. 
Wfianil are detalnad hi committee meet- 
Ingj and on official business. 

fifty* 

foiw Senators having answered to the 
fdU call, a quorum Is ffosent. 


BrmUr 
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The queetion Is on agreeing to the mo¬ 
tion heretofore entered by the Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. SIllinoer] to recon¬ 
sider the vote by which Senate bill 233, 
to provide for the establishment of a 
modem, adequate and efficient hospital 
in the District of Columbia, was passed. 

Mr. LANOER. Mr. President. I ask for 
the yeas and nays on the motion to re¬ 
consider. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, 1 wish to 
say for the benefit of Senators who have 
just entered the Chamber that the motion 
is to reconsider the vote by which the 
District of Columbia Hospital Center bill 
was passed. 1 think the discussion 
showed at least the necessity for a num¬ 
ber of amendments to the bill, which of 
course cannot be offered on a motion to 
reconsider. I believe very strongly that 
the vote should be reconsidered, and 
amendments then considered by the 
Senate. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. President, a par¬ 
liamentary inquiry along the same line. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. BURTON. As 1 understand, if the 
motion is agreed to, it will result in re¬ 
storing the bill to the Senate calendar. 
Is that correct? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. An 
affirmative vote will restore the bill to the 
calendar. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President. Just a 
word. I shall not take more than 2 
minutes, but I should like to say that the 
bill came from the Committee on the 
District of Columbia by unanimous vote, 
after a very fully attended meeting, and 
after a year and one-half of hearings. 
The bill represents the best solution that 
can be reached of a very difficult situa¬ 
tion. The need is urgent, and I sincerely 
hope that the motion to reconsider will 
not be agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
heretofore entered by the junior Senator 
from Louisiana I Mr. Ellendbr] to recon¬ 
sider the vote by which Senate bill 223 
was passed. The yeas and nays have 
been ordered, and the clerk will call the 
roll. 

The Legislative Clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. WAGNER (when his name was 
called). I have a general pair with the 
Senator from Kansas [Mr. Reed! which 
I transfer to the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. Hatch! and will vote. I vote 
“nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. HILL. I announce that the Sen¬ 
ator from Virginia [Mr. Glass!, the Sen¬ 
ator from New York [Mr. Mead!, and 
the Senator from Nevada [Mr. ScRUo- 
BAM! are absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Ploiida [Mr. An¬ 
drews! is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Chandler!, the Senator from Montana 
[Mr, Murray!, the Senator from Florida 
[Mr. Pepper!, the Senator from Rhode 
Island (Mr. Oerry!. the Senator from 
Oklahoma (Mr. Thomas!, and the Sen¬ 
ator from Utah [Mr. Thomas! are absent 
on public business. 

The Senator from Texas (Mr. Coh- 
NALLY] is absent on official business as 


a delegate to the International Confer¬ 
ence in San Francisco. 

The Senators from Arkansas [Mr. Mc¬ 
Clellan and Mr. Fulbrioht!. the Senator 
from Nevada (Mr. McCarranI, and the 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Hatch! 
are absent on official business. 

The Senator from North Carolina (Mr. 
Baxley! and the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. Chavez! are detained in a 
committee meeting. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Texas (Mr. Connally! has a gen¬ 
eral pair w’ith the Senator from Michi¬ 
gan [Mr. Vandenbero!. 

The Senator from Utah [Mr. Thomas! 
has a general pair with the Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. Bridges!. 

Mr. WHERRY. The Senator from 
Vermont [Mr. Aiken] is absent by leave 
of the Senate. 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. Cape- 
hart] and the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
Thomas! are absent because of illness. 

The Senator from South Dakota (Mr. 
Gurney], the Senator from New Hamp¬ 
shire [Mr. TobeyI, and the Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. Willis] are absent on 
official business. 

The Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
Vandenbero] is absent on official business 
as a delegate to the International Con¬ 
ference at San Francisco. He has a gen¬ 
eral pair with the Senator from Texas 
[Mr. Connally!. 

The Senator from Kansas LMr. Reed! 
is detained in a committee meeting. He 
has a general pair with the Senator from 
New York I Mr. Wagner!. 

The Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Bridges! Is detained in a committee 
meeting. He has a general pair with the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Thomas!. 

The result was announced—^yeas 26. 
nays 43, as follows: 

YEAS—26 


Ball 

Eastland 

Revercomb 

Brewster 

Ellender 

Robertson 

Brooks 

Ferguson 

RuRsell 

Buck 

Hickenlooper 

Taft 

Burton 

Langer 

Tunnell 

Bushfleld 

Mlllikln 

Wherry 

Butler 

Moore 

White 

Byrd 

Morse 

Wilson 

Cordon 

O’Daniel 



NAYS—43 


Axistln 

Hoey 

Overton 

Bankhead 

Johnson. Colo. 

RadcUfle 

Barkley 

Johnston, 8. C. 

Saltonstall 

Bilbo 

Kilgore 

Bhipstead 

Briggs 

La Follette 

Smith 

Capper 

Lucas 

Stewart 

Donnell 

McFarland 

Taylor 

Downey 

George 

McKellar 

McMahon 

^dings 

Wagner 

Green 

Magnuson 

Waieh 

Guffey 

Maybank 

Wheeler 

Hart 

Mitchell 

WUey 

Hawkes 

Murdock 

Young 

Hayden 

Myers 


Hill 

O’Mahoney 



NOT VOTINa--37 

Aiken 

Gerry 

Pepper 

Andrews 

OlOM 

Bead 

Bailey 

Gurney 

Sorugham 

Bridges 

Hatch 

Thox^, Idaho 

Capehart 

Johnson, OaUI. 

Tliomas. Okla. 

Chandler 

MoOarran 

Thomas, Utah 

Chavez 

Mooieiiaa 

Tobey 

Connally 

Mead 

Vandenberg 

Fulbrlght 

Murray 

wmiB 


So Mr. Ellendui’s motion to reconsider 
was rejecte d. 

The PRESIDENT pro trapore. The 
motion to reconilder not having been 


agreed to, and the bill will be transmitted 
to the House of Representatives. 

EBSBROBNOY FLOOD RBLXEF 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, 1 re¬ 
new my motion that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of calendar No. 243, 
Senate bill 938, to provide for emergency 
flood-control work made necessary by 
recent floods, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be stated by title. 

The Legislative Clerk. A bill (S. 038) 
to provide for emergency flood-control 
work made necessary by recent floods, 
and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Louisiana IMr. Over- 
ton 1. 

The motion was agreed to: and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, the 
Nation has again been visited by a flood. 
Annually, each spring, floods, more or less 
disastrous, occur in different sections of 
the Nation. The floods during this year 
have been rather widespread, occunring 
in various localities in the United States. 
These floods will continue to be of an¬ 
nual occurrence in some of the valleys of 
the Nation until an opportunity has been 
presented for the Congress to make ade¬ 
quate appropriations in order that there 
may be constructed a comprehensive 
flood-control plan to safeguard the val¬ 
leys against disastrous high waters. 
That will require some years. 

The bill of which I am the author, and 
which Is now before the Senate, follows 
the beaten path of similar legislation in 
1944 and 1943—notably the bills intro« 
duced by the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Lucas! and former Senator Clark of Mis¬ 
souri. 

The floods which occurred, and the 
total damage which ensued during this 
year, are as follows: 

In the upper Mississippi, a total dam¬ 
age of $1,168,500; in the lower Missis¬ 
sippi, Including some minor tributaries, 
$800,000; on the Ohio. $34,300,000; on the 
Missouri, $16,000,000; on the St. Fran¬ 
cis in Arkansas, $1,250,000: on the Arkan¬ 
sas River, $18,266,000; on the White 
River, $6,710,000; on the Red River in 
Louisiana, Oklahoma, Texas, and Ar¬ 
kansas, $12,600,000; on the Yazoo, $1,- 
300,000; on the Atchafalaya. $500,000; on 
the Trinity, $2,600,000; on other Gulf 
streams, $6,316,000: and on the Sacra¬ 
mento and San Joaquin Rivers in the 
State of California. $4,000,000; or a total 
of $103,799,500. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, v/ill the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. OVERTON. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. Which bill is the Sena¬ 
tor now discussing? Is he discussing 
Senate bill 938, or some other bill? 

Mr. OVERTON. I am discussing Sen¬ 
ate bill 938. 

Mr. LANGER. Where does the Sena¬ 
tor get the figure of $103,799,500? 

Mr. OVERTON. I get it from the 
hearings. Of course, this bill does not 
uxidertake to pay for all the dam^cs 
which occurred. I am merely bringing 
r out in order to show the nature of 
the disaster, and how widespread it was. 
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llie purpose of the blP Is stsisdy to 
jnrovlde for emergency flood proteetton, 
that is. to authorise an appropriation of 
$12,000,000 in order to restore the levees 
and other flood-control worlss which have 
been damaged, or threatened with dam¬ 
age by these floods, and by any other 
floods which may occur duri^ this 
spring. It is not the purpose of the bill 
to build any new flood-control projects. 
It Is merely to restore flood-control proj¬ 
ects which have been damaged to the 
condition in which they were before the 
floods occurred. 

Blr. BUTLER. Mr. President. wiU the 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mao- 
nxrsoN in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Louisiana yield to the Senator from 
Nebraska? 

Mr. OVERTON. I yield. 

Mr. BUTLER. I wish to ask the Sena¬ 
tor from I/misiana a question. Where 
damage occurred in the flood about a 
year ago along the Missouri, and a coop¬ 
erative district was damaged to a con¬ 
siderable extent, by borrowing heavily 
on their own personal notes the residents 
of that section have been able to some 
extent to repair the damage. They are 
really unable to bear the expense indi¬ 
vidually. or through the cooperative 
group in which they are organissed. I ask 
the Senator if the money made available 
under this bill could be used to repay 
them for what they have done up to date 
to repair the damage? 

Mr. OVERTON. The answer is *^No**; 
but if they have not completed the work, 
the money authorized to be appropriated 
under the terms of this bill can be used 
in order to complete the wor$; and re¬ 
store the levees to the condition in which 
they were before any damage occurred. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President. wlU the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. OVERTON. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. 1 am curious about sec¬ 
tion 3. What farm machinery and 
equipment is covered by that section? 

Mr. OVERTON. All farm machinery 
and equipment which has been damaged 
or destroyed by any of the floods which 
have been mentioned. 

Mr. LANGEE. Bo if a fanner had a 
combine, and the canvases were de¬ 
stroyed by the flood last year, he could 
obtain new canvases? 

Mr. OVERTON. Yes. 

Mr. LANGER. And the War produc¬ 
tion Board would be authorized td give 
him priority? 

Mr, OVERTON. Yes. 

Mr. IiANGER. The question asked by 
the distinguished Senator from Nebra^te 
is very ihuxirtant. In North Dakota the 
fanners are digging ditches and drains. 
They liave not sufficient money to com- 
pietethe work. Am I to understand that 
unde# tlie terms of this bill they might be 
able to dbtain sufficient money to com¬ 
plete the drainage ditches so as to get 
rid of ^ wa ter which is there now? 

Mr. OVBETOB* No: they could not. 
No such legislation has ever been enacted 
by th$ Opngress. because the Federal 
Qoveminent does not. except through 
IrrigattonahdifiraUmge districts, under¬ 
take to make any provfston Idr drainage. 
It makes no mpprcmriatiosi fbr drainage 
on lateral (fltchet. 


Mr. LANGER. There Is a provision 
under the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
by which a cmitrflmtkm is made to^the 
support of drainage ditches under Bed- 
eral law s. 

Mr. OVERTON. That may be; and 
some relief might be obtained under some 
other legislation; but so far as flood con¬ 
trol legislation Is concerned, all that such 
legislation has ever undertaken to do is to 
protect adjacent lands from inundation. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. OVERTON. 1 yield. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Did I correctly under¬ 
stand the Senator to say that this bill 
does not include the construction of any 
new work? 

Mr. OVERTON. That is correct. 

Blr. BRIGGS. Even though such 
works might have been previously pro¬ 
vided for in a blU, this bill does not give 
the *'go'* sign to such projects? 

Mr. OVERTON. That Is correct. 

Mr. LANQERi Mr. President, will the 
Senator further yield? 

Mr. OVERTON. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. I call the Senator's at¬ 
tention to the language on page 2. line 
21. Should it not read ''floodL In 1944 
and 1945"? 

Mr. OVERTON. No. We dealt with 
1944 floods last year, and an appropria¬ 
tion of $12.0(K).000 was authorized and 
made to take care of the 1944 flood dam¬ 
age. This is for 1845 flood damage. 

Mr. LANGER. Suppose a thrashing 
machine or a combine was damaged late 
in the fall of 1844. and the farmer sud¬ 
denly finds that he cannot use it. He 
could hot get at it last fall. 

Mr. OVERTON. He had a legidative 
priority during all this year. 

Mr. LANGER. Would the Senator 
have any objection, in line 21, to includ¬ 
ing the floods of 1844? 

Mr. OVERTON. 1 have no objection. 

Mr. LANQSR. It would make a tre¬ 
mendous difference. 

Mr. OVERTON. If the damage oc¬ 
curred in 1944, the farmer already has 
legislative priori ty. 

Mr. LANGER. Then the Senator has 
no objection to including 1944 floods? 

Mr. OVERTON. 1 have no objection. 

Mr. LANGER. X suggest that after 
tho word 'nn”— 

Mr. OVERTON. Let me finish the ex¬ 
planation. and then the Senator can 
offer his amendment. X think we had 
better wait until X complete the explan¬ 
ation before amendments are offered. 

The next feature of the bill is the one 
to which the Senator from North Da¬ 
kota has made reference. Xt grmits leg- 
lila^ve priority to all fantners whose 
wie ic hin ery and farm equipment liave 
been damaged by the 1945 floods, in or¬ 
der that they may have the oppoiittnity 
to veplaoe and repair their farm ma¬ 
chine^, tnus direction is given to the 
War :fyi$diietion Board and to every 
other iKRiiffiiiiental agency which may 
hav$ am^ jurisdiction over allocations 
and priarimi relating to such macMn- 
ery. 

Section 4^ the hill would make avaUr 
able the balah^of the approprtarion of 
$15,000,000 movffied in the second De¬ 
ficiency Appiemstton Act. 1948, for 
1943 flood restm^m mans. That bdU 


ance would be made available to make 
loans and grants to famier$ whose 
property has been deffiroyed mr diun- 
aged by flood or wtndstomis, but net to 
exceed $1,000^09 hi the ease of damage 
from windstorms, in 1945 and to serrioe 
loans made tinder sueffi appropriation in 
connection with the 1043 - and 1944 
floods, but not to exceed $8^iffi9;Oeo shall 
be used for grants. 

X understand that approximately $12,- 
000,000 remains of the $15,00.000 which 
was appropriated to enable the Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture to make these loans 
and grants under the 1943 act. There¬ 
fore. that $12,000,000 will be available. 

When the Chief of Engineers was on 
the stand he stated that he thought $12,- 
000,000 would be a sufficient amount for 
the purposes of this bUl. Insofar as flood 
control is concerned; that is. it would be 
sufficient to restore a limited number of 
levees in which there had been crCvasses 
to their original condition and to repair 
any damage which might occur to revet¬ 
ments or reservoirs or any other flood- 
control works. In view of the large ex¬ 
tent of the floods. I personally thought 
that was a rather modest estimate, but 
he said it would be sufficient. They 
have already proceeded to work with the 
$4,000,000 balance which they have on 
hand, and they have undertUcen to repair 
the flood-control works so that there will 
not be a second visitation by flood or 
rising waters during this year. 

I also understand that the War Pro¬ 
duction Board is already granting neces¬ 
sary priorities to the farmers who have 
been affected by the flood, to enable them 
to obtain machinery and equipment. 
For the Information of the Senator from 
North Dakota and other Senators. X shall 
say that they are operating largely 
through the Red Cross. The Red Cross 
aids the farmers in making such appli¬ 
cations. I suggested to the people of my 
own State that local public bodies obtain 
from the State resHresentatlve of the War 
Production Board the necessary forms to 
enable the fanners to make application 
for such priorities. 

As X stated at the outset, this proposed 
legislation is exactly in line with legisla¬ 
tion v/hlch has heretofore been enacted 
in 1943 and 1944. Xt Is unanimously re¬ 
ported by the Senate Committee on Com¬ 
merce. X think I have made a rather full 
explanation of It to the Senate. The 
bUl is very short, and X hope it will pass 
without a dissenting vote. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr.- President, X offer 
the following amendment. On page 2, 
It. line 21, insert ''1944 and.*' 

Mr. OVERTON. Would those words 
be Inserted after the word "in", in Une 
21 ? 

Mr. LANGER. Yes; X propose that 
they be inser ted after tbe word "in." 

Mr. OVERTON. X have no objection to 
the amendment. 

Mr. LANCHBR. And in line 23, on the 
same page, after the Word "floo^*', X 
would add the words "or windttorffis or 
fire." 

1 notice that on page 3, grahts and 
loans for damage troffi irihmorms are 
liiffittded UP to 12ie atnount iff |14QO|090. 
but they are not ineludod'on iistge 2. 

Mr, OV89E«TON. X wotdd b$ perfeetly 
wlfli^ to have loiM gi4|ht^ dam- 
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age by windstorms or fire covered In some 
other bill. 

Mr. LANGSR. I mean Are due to 
lightning. In the Northwest storms are 
often accompanied by lightning which 
hits a machine shed and sets fire to it, 
with the result that the machinery in 
it is burned. I think such a case should 
be covered, just the same as damage done 
by flood. 

Mr. OVERTON. That may be; but 
that is foreign to a bill which is for 
the purpose of protecting against flood 
disaster. 

Mr. LANGER. But in the Northwest 
lightning generally accompanies wind¬ 
storms. If lightning accompanies a 
windstorm, I cannot see why the Sena¬ 
tor would object to having damage 
caused by lightning covered by the bill, 
because all the machinery a farmer 
might have might be in a small shed. 
If lightning struck it during a windstorm, 
the shed would be burned down, and the 
man would desperately need the machin¬ 
ery. 

Mr. President, on page 2, in line 23, 
after the word “floods”, I propose to 
have inserted the words “or windstorms, 
or fire.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair will state that one amendment is 
already pending, and it should be dis¬ 
posed of before any further amendments 
are considered. 

Mr. WHITE. What is the amend¬ 
ment, Mr. President? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The Legislative Clerk. On page 2, in 
line 21, after the word “in”, it is proposed 
to insert “1944 and.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amendment 
offered by the Senator from North 
Dakota. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
next amendment, offered by the Senator 
from North Dakota, will be stated. 

The Legislative Clerk. On page 2. in 
line 23, after the word ‘“floods” and the 
comma, it is proposed to insert “or wind¬ 
storms, or Are.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend¬ 
ment proposed by the Senator from 
North Dakota in line 23, page 2. 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, I 
must object to the amendment in its 
presentr form. If the Senator will add 
the words “caused by lightning” after 
the word “fire”, then I shall have no 
objection. 

Llr. LANGER. That is entirely agree¬ 
able. I so modify my amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
modified amendment will be stated. 

The Legislative Clerk. On page 2, in 
line 23, after the word “floods” and the 
comma, it is proposed to insert “or wind¬ 
storms, or Are caused by lightning.” 

The PRESIDINO OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the modified 
amendment of the Senator from North 
Dakota. 

The amendment as modified was 
agreed to. 

. Mr. LANGER. IMx. President, on page 
8, in line 7, after the word “in”, I move 
to insert “1944 and.” 


Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, there 
is no objection to the amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend¬ 
ment proposed by the Senator from 
North Dakota on page 3, in line 7. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. LANGER. I thank the Senator 
from Louisiana very much. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill Is still open to amendment. If there 
be no further amendments to be pro¬ 
posed, the question is on the engross¬ 
ment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill (S. 938) was ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 

fie if enacted, etc.. That the sum of $12,- 
000,000 1b hereby authorized to be appro¬ 
priated as an emergency fund to be expended 
under the direction of the Secretary of War 
and the supervision of the Chief of Engl- 
neers for the repair, restoration, and 
strengthening of levees and other flood-con¬ 
trol works which have been threatened or 
destroyed by the recent floods, or which may 
be threatened or destroyed by later floods, 
and for completion of work begun under the 
acts entitled “An act to provide for emer¬ 
gency flood-control work made necessary by 
recent floods, and for other purposes," ap¬ 
proved respectively July 12, 1943, and May 
29, 1944: Provided, That pending the appro¬ 
priation of said sum the Secretary of War 
may allot from existing flood-control appro¬ 
priations such sums as may be necessary for 
the Immediate prosecution of the work here¬ 
in authorized, such appropriations to be re¬ 
imbursed from the appropriation herein au¬ 
thorized when made. 

Sec. 2. The provisions of section 1 shall be 
deemed to be additional and supplemental to, 
and not In lieu of. existing general legisla¬ 
tion authorizing allocation of flood-control 
funds for restoration of flood-control works 
threatened or destroyed by flood. 

Sec. 3. The War Production Board, and 
every other governmental agency which has 
jurisdiction over allocations and priorities 
relating to farm machinery and equipment, 
are authorized and directed Immediately to 
take such steps as may be necessary to pro¬ 
vide for the necessary allocations and priori¬ 
ties to enable farmers in the areas affected 
by floods in 1944 and 1946 to replace and 
repair their farm machinery and equipment 
which was destroyed or damaged by such 
floods, or windstorms, or Are caused by light¬ 
ning. and to continue farming operations. 

Sec. 4. The balance of the appropriation 
of $16,000,000 made In the Second Deficiency 
Appropriation Act. 1943, for 1943 flood resto¬ 
ration loans. Is hereby also made available 
until June 30, 1946, to enable the Secretary 
of Agriculture, in such manner and upon 
such terms and conditions as he may pre¬ 
scribe, to make loans and grants to farmers 
whose property Is destroyed or damaged by 
floods and windstorms (not to exceed $1,- 
000,000 In the case of windstorms) In 1044 
and 1945 and to service loans made under 
such appropriation in connection with the 
1043 and 1944 floods: Provided, That not to 
exceed $3,000,000 of such amounts shall be 
used for grants. 

POSTWAR PRICE STABILIZATION 

Mr. TAFT, Mr. President, no doubt 
many of the Senators have read the com¬ 
prehensive report of Fred M. Vinson on 
phase 2 of the war. It Is a very in¬ 
formative report, and it gives promise 
that the administration will approach 
the whole problem of reconversion with 
foresight and careful analysis. 

Of course, the policies proposed by Mr. 
Vinson for phase 2 of the war enter upon' 
debatable ground. The senior Senator 
from Georgia CMr. QioroeI has ex¬ 


pressed his opposition to the policy sug¬ 
gested by Mr. Vinson for th^ handling 
of taxes. I desire to express my serious 
doubt as to the wisdom of another policy, 
namely, that of wage and price stabiliza¬ 
tion proposed for phase 2. Mr. Vinson 
has said: 

Both prices and wages must be stabilized 
as long as this danger exists. Stabilization 
does not mean that wages will be frozen. 
Unfair wage rates will be adjusted, sub¬ 
standard wages wlU be raised. 

It is significant, Mr. President, that 
nothing is said about raising unfair 
prices or modifying in any way the pres¬ 
ent policy of freezing prices. 

In the Washington Post Mr. Vinson is 
reported as saying; 

Reconversion prices for durable goods (au¬ 
tomobiles. refrigerators) which have not been 
produced during the war, will be based on 
pre-war prices, but Industry will be given 
consideration in cases where profits would be 
precluded. I see no reason why new produc¬ 
tive efficiency shouldn't permit consumer 
prices to remain steady despite higher cost 
of raw materials and labor. 

A number of my constitutents are re¬ 
turning to the manufacture of goods pro¬ 
hibited during the war, and in every case 
they have been told that they must sell 
at the prewar price, in spite of Increased 
costs, unless they can show that they will 
have to do business at a loss. In that 
case they will be permitted to charge 
more than other companies, if they can 
get it, to the extent necessary to break 
even. 

Mr. President, Mr. Vinson’s suggestion 
that new productive efficiency will enable 
every manufacturer in the United States 
to absorb an increase of 30 percent in 
costs is simply not in accordance with the 
facts. 

In my opinion, this policy proposed by 
Mr. Vinson will be destructive to recon¬ 
version and to employment. Costs have 
risen at least 30 percent, and it is idiotic 
to suppose that men will rush into pro¬ 
duction in large business or in small busi¬ 
ness or expand their prewar activities 
if the Government is going to undertake 
to control profits. Since this whole 
question has been raised by Mr. Vinson. 
I believe that the Banking and Currency 
Committee of the Senate should reopen 
its hearings on the bill to extend price 
control and should write down in the 
statute the proper policy for phase 2 of 
the war. 

In my opinion, the price-control policy 
now in effect is far too strict, even for 
wartime. It is rapidly turning into a 
profit-control policy instead of a price- 
control policy. What has happened is 
clear. In the last 2 years retail prices 
have only increased 2 percent on the 
index, whereas wages have Increased not 
less than 10 percent by the lowest method 
of calculation. Distributors and proces¬ 
sors have been required to absorb the 
Increased costs, with the result that many 
companies are now doing business at a 
loss. Companies in war work and large 
concerns with many products are still 
making large profits, to which the 
O. P. A. point as justification for their 
policy. But this is little consolation to 
the many small businesses which are 
b^ng driven to the wall. The O, P. A. 
has been determined fanatically to hold 
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retail prices at a fixed level, and they 
have been wholly unconcerned about the 
injustice tb individual buetness or the 
efiect on production of goods. Since 
they have adopted an over-all profit 
standard, they have required many items 
to be sold at a loss. The smaller con¬ 
cerns handling only these items are 
forced to suffer a loss on their over-all 
business. This has happened in the 
meat-packing industry; it has happened 
in the textile industry; and it is happen¬ 
ing in the case of the small steel 
companies. 

While I feel that a more elastic policy 
should be pursued, even in wartime, 1 
was willing to Join in extending the act 
without insisting on a change. But now 
that the postwar policy is being deter¬ 
mined, I am strongly opposed to permit¬ 
ting the continuation of a system which 
will throttle American industry and pro¬ 
duce widespread unemployment. 

I shall, therefore, send to the desk and 
ask to have printed and referred to the 
Banking and Currency Committee an 
amendment to Senate Joint resolution 30. 
This amendment proposes that after 
December 81,1845, a substantial liberal¬ 
ization of the price policy be adopted. 
My suggestion is that the same margin 
over cost be allowed after January l, 
1046, as was enjoyed by the industry or 
distributor on the average in the years 
1938, 1939, and 1940. I suggest further 
that the Stabilization Act of October 
1942 be entirely repealed as to wages and 
salaries as of January 1,1946. I propose 
further that no maximum rates shall be 
fixed on houses construction of which la 
begun after July 1,1945. I also suggest 
that the Administrator be directed after 
January 1, 1946, to exempt from price 
regulation all luxury and other commodi¬ 
ties the price of which does not substan¬ 
tially affect the cost of living. 

IMve made these changes effective as 
of the end of 1945, leaving present con¬ 
trols in effect until that date. During 
the rest of this year there must be an 
all-out war effort and changes in condi¬ 
tions will be slow. But at some point 
the problems of reconversion will come 
to exceed in importance, here at home, 
the problems of war production. 11 we 
hope to deal with those problems and 
give men employment, a new price and 
wage policy must be adopted. 1 believe 
that by that time there will be no tre¬ 
mendous shortage of labor and that the 
fixing of wages can properly be left to 
collective bargaining. Price controls 
must perhaps be retained for 2 years, but 
their purpose should not be arbitrary 
stabilization, but the prevention only 
unfair prloe inflation. 

Mr. President, I ask that the amend¬ 
ment which I send to the desk be printed^ 
and referred to the Committee on Baak<^ 
ing and Currency. 

The PEUBSIDiNa OFFICER. With¬ 
out objection, the amendment will be 
received, and referred to the Commit¬ 
tee <m Banking and Currency. 
yiAMinilO €P BUB AL EL BOTBIPIOATIQN 
PBOJBOTB 

Mr. BUTXJSB obtained the floor. 

Mr. I^AS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr.BUTLBa Z yield. 


Mr. LUCAa I move that the Senate 
proceed to consider Senate bill 89. 

Blr. BUTXJER. How much time does 
the Senator expeet to take? 

Mr. LUCAS Consideration of the bill 
will take some time, but X wish to have 
something befenw the Senate. 

Mr. BUTLER. Does the Senator de¬ 
sire that the bill become the unfinished 
business of the Senate? 

Mr. LUCAS. The Senator from Bli- 
nols merely desires to get something be¬ 
fore the Soiate. For that reason 1 have 
made my motion. 

The PRESIDSNT pro tempore. The 
bill will be stated by its title for the in¬ 
formation of the Senate. 

The liCGisLATXvi Clxrk. a bill (8. 89) 
to provide for the planning of rural elec¬ 
trification projects, and for other pur¬ 
poses. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Illinois. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill, 
which had been reported by the Com¬ 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry, with 
amendments. 

OUR FUTURE IN TBS PAdFIO 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, not the 
least of the matters under discussion at 
the United Nations Conference in San 
Francisco Is the role that our Nation shall 
play In the far reaches of the Pacific 
after that day when Japan shall have 
been decisively defeated. 

Every Senator is familiar with the fact 
that day by day, news stories relating to 
America's demands for future possession 
of, or control over, many islands of the 
Pacific have appeared in the daily news¬ 
papers here and throughout the Nation. 
A few Senators and a number of our 
colleagues in the other House have 
spoken on the subject, and while there 
is not perfect agreement among them, 
the gist of everything coming from Mem¬ 
bers of the Congress on the subject is 
that our Nation must move decisively in 
relation to this subject. 

Resolutkms have been Introduced in 
both the Senate and the House calling 
on the President and the Secretary of 
State to make the strongest representa¬ 
tions for our country at the San Fran- 
cisco Conference in regard to these vital 
bases in the Pacific. 

The distinguished Junior Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. HaxtI, who until re¬ 
cently was a high-ranking officer of our 
Navy, a few days ago expressed well in 
one paragraph the subject 1 should like 
to discuss today. He said: 

The march of history, our record and 
sta ndin g before the world In trsahoaent of 
the people of the Philippines sad Ousm, and 
our prospective responslbUltisa for security 
of the Pacific, all point to the Uhlted States 
as Iht Kstlon to take over those teom 

which our forces wm have svlctsd the 
J a p a n ese. 

The distinguished senior Senator from 
Tenneim [Mr. MoKsliaxI ^ 
other day made a statement regarding 
these potential bases with which 1 
heartily amour. He declared that a 
trusteeship Wfs not enough, that our Na¬ 
tion must have actual control over tbm 
Important islgnds tor future bases« 


X want to reiterate what my distin¬ 
guished colleagues have said regarding 
the necessity lor American contrd^of 
the bases which our mUitary men say we 
must have in the Padfie in the future. 
And X, too, call on President Harry S. 
Truman, Secretary of State Edward R. 
Stettinius, Jr., and our delegation at San 
Frandico to insist at the curmnt security 
conference that these islands be repog- 
niaed as American possessions. As some¬ 
one has said, it is superfluous to ask the 
servicemen who are capturing these 
islands what should be done with them. 
They have made it clear that our Nation 
should keep the Islands, if for no other 
reason that to be sure that the blood of 
our finest men shall never again be 
spilled in recapturing these same islands 
to make secure our liberties in some pos¬ 
sible future war. 

Mr. President, for our world position 
of the.future, our most immediate con¬ 
cern must be with the control of suitable 
bases both in the Atlantic Ocean and the 
Pacific Ocean, but because our position is 
more secure in the Atlantic, and because 
oiir people are more or less familiar with 
our situation and our needs there, I de¬ 
sire today to discuss only the Pacific area. 

We as a Nation have suffered much 
because we had insufficient bases in the 
Pacific. Obviously, it has cost us much. 
We have now been fighting for more than 
3 years and have not yet reached the 
mainland of Japan. Had we possessed 
adequate bases, we would have been able 
to attack the Japanese on their own 
mainland long ago—^Just as we were able 
to attack Gerqiany using the land of one 
of our allies as a base. 

Indeed, had we been adequately pre¬ 
pared and alert to the troubles of the 
Far East, the war with Japan might 
never have taken place. Perhaps, if 
other generations had known what we 
know now, the Japs would have thought 
twice before attacking us. But, of 
course, hindsight is better than fore¬ 
sight in this case as in many others, and 
the sad fact is that we were woefully not 
ready to make a war against Japan. 

When victory over Japan comes bases 
are to be reapportioned, as It were. We 
want every island that is essential for 
our defense. We want a complete circle 
of bases, both in the Atlantic and the 
Padfle. These will constitute, insofar as 
we can make them, an Impenetrable bar¬ 
rier against any future aggressor who 
may dare to make war upon us. « 

We must prepare a defense in depth 
on these Islands and we must so arrange 
our defense that no possible enemy can 
break through them easily. 

Every American has followed with 
moving anxiety the long road from 
Pearl Harbor to Okinawa, from Darwin 
in Australia to Manila In the PhUippines. 
On that painful, though glorious, trail 
the blood of 900,000 of our finest 
has been shed and 1100,000,900,000 of 
our treasure has been spent. That is 
what it has cost us until today, but we 
still have yet to oome to grips with the 
enemy on his uwn home Islands. 

The lessons of this war kbould have 
taught our people well--and X think that 
the lesson has been learned—that bases 
ore Indlspentabhi in waging modem war. 
3 W8 now know only too weU how the 
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Japanese profited by the possession of 
all those islands which slipped into their 
hands through our unwitting folly and 
lassitude. 

Americans are now learning—the hard 
way—that the nation with bases is in a 
powerful position to control the trade- 
ways, the lines of communications, the 
water routes, and the air routes which 
course through or about the bases. We 
have seen that bases can be the outlying 
ring of bastions which prevent or make 
costly the approach of the enemy to the 
homeland. We have seen how our own 
position was aided vastly where we pos¬ 
sessed bases, even when those bases were 
virtually commanded by the guns of the 
enemy. Our control of the Philippines 
delayed for critical months the march of 
the Japanese toward Australia and even 
toward our own homeland. When the 
Japs attacked General Mac Arthur at 
Manila he retreated first to Bataan and 
then to Corregidor. buying valuable time 
for us while causing the enemy to expend 
men and materials needed for battle else¬ 
where on their march of conquest. 

Bases are important now, Mr. Presi¬ 
dent, but in the decades to come they will 
be far more important than they are 
today. We now live in an air age. Dis¬ 
tance, in a few short years, will undergo 
a marked transformation. Even the 
Arctic Circle is no barrier. By air Mont¬ 
real is 300 miles nearer to Liverpool 
than is New York. The airplane saves 
4,000 miles between Chungking and 
Washington. Distance, therefore, is a 
factor which is partly absorbed in the air 
battle of the future. The enemy may 
always be near. 

Our air lines which would encircle the 
globe will need a strip of land—an atoll, 
an Island, or a coral reef—where they 
can seek refuge from the storms, repair 
a broken part, or replenish their depleted 
fuel. We need such ports of call every¬ 
where. More especially do we need them 
for possible aerial struggles of tomorrow. 
What we have sden in this war of the 
work of the deadly bomber remains a 
mild display of military mischief com¬ 
pared with the devastating ruin which 
may be heaped upon populations in the 
new air age. There will be gigantic 
bombers that can aim their demolition 
charges with deadly accuracy to wipe 
out all the means of a nation’s life—its 
factories, its water systems, its power¬ 
houses, its railroads, and its communi¬ 
cations. A day may come when the sky 
will be black with squadrons of future 
battle planes. 

Even more terrifying than the battle¬ 
ships of the air may be developments in 
aerial warfare as characterized by robots 
and rockets. Robot planes will be so 
maneuvered by remote control that they 
wUl be able to strike their target with 
remarkable precision. Rockets will be 
so perfected that their power for destruc¬ 
tion will be devastating. Nations will use 
these bases for giant robot and rocket 
launching Installations to carry the de¬ 
molition charges against the nation they 
wish to destroy. For we must remember 
that on these bases will be constructed 
vast warehouses for supplies, great ma¬ 
chine shops for repairs, and extensive 
military Installations of every kind. The 
nearer these bases are to the country 


which Is to be attacked, the better it Is 
for the attacking power. It is essential 
for us to establish some kind^of real con¬ 
trol over every piece of island territory 
near our shores. 

We usually think of what can be done 
to our seaboard cities when an enemy 
possesses the bases about us. But now 
cities do not have to be on the coast to 
be destroyed. The enemy can point his 
v/eapon Just as well on the Inland cities, 
to our crowded centers and Industrial 
areas. The whole of this continental ex¬ 
tent would then be a part of the line of 
battle. Every citizen becomes a front¬ 
line soldier. 

And how shall we organize a defense 
for such a murderous and predatory at¬ 
tack on industry and the civil popula¬ 
tion? Through organized air power. 
And for that air power, we need that cor¬ 
don of fortified spots In the far ends of 
the Atlantic and of the Pacific, where 
planes can take off and land, seek refuge, 
refuel, and make repairs. That is why 
we should possess the bases. That is why 
now—^in these days of decision over 
Islands and bits of soil—^we cannot allow 
them to fall into other hands. Not be¬ 
cause we suspect any nation of being an 
enemy, but because we want to be sure 
that we can keep any eventual foe away 
from these shores, and preserve world 
peace. We too must build modern in¬ 
stallations. warehouses, oil depots and 
machine shops for possible needs. As 
long as we hold such bases and keep our 
power in the air supreme, no enemy can 
easily make his way to our shores. 

I have referred in a previous speech 
to the noted author on international af¬ 
fairs, William B. Ziff. Let me quote him 
again, in this reference from his book, 
“Gentlemen Talk of Peace.” He has this 
to say on future battles of the^kies: 

Every piece of ground from which a foreign 
airplane can take off, is a gun pointed di¬ 
rectly at the vitals of nearby nations. War¬ 
fare of the future will be declared by the 
opening bomb bays of warplanes. The at¬ 
tacked nation will have no time to get it¬ 
self ready. It will find its airports and rail 
centers smashed. Its cities in ruins, and 
limitless tons of flaming steel pouring down 
on all strategic points from overhead. 

This is a warning which should fire us 
to our sense of duty to retain either by 
conquest, by purchase, or by annexation 
all those islands, atolls and strips of land 
we have taken with so much strain and 
blood in the far reaches of the Pacific*. 

Mr, LANGER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Dow¬ 
ney in the chair). Does the Senator from 
Nebraska yield to the Senator from North 
Dakota? 

Mr. BUTLER. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. Are we to understand 
that as to Puerto Rico, for instance, in¬ 
stead of giving them Independence, the 
Senator would have us annex Puerto 
Rico, or that he would give Puerto Rico a 
chance to come into the Union as a State? 

Mr. BUTLER. I may say to the Sena¬ 
tor from North Dakota that that par¬ 
ticular question is under consideration 
by a committee of which I am a member, 
and I am speaking today as a member of 
the Committee on Territories and Inr 
Bular Affairs. 1 do not know what tho 
committee will do, but it is my personal 


feeling that the people of Puerto Rico 
should be given an opportunity to exer¬ 
cise a good deal more freedom and con¬ 
trol of their own affairs than they do 
today, with an ultimate view of their 
being put in the same ^position as that.of 
the people of Cuba, and the position I 
hope the people of the Philippines will 
be in before long. 

Mr. LANGER. In that connection, if 
the Senator will yield further, does he 
not think it would be no more than fair 
to give the people of Puerto Rico a vote 
to determine whether they desire their 
independence, or wish to have a chance 
to become a State of the United States? 

Mr. BUTLER. I could agree with the 
Senator from North Dakota on their 
having a right to express themselves by 
vote on almost any question, with the 
exception of their votes being binding on 
us should they vote to become the forty- 
ninth State of the Union, because I doubt 
very much if we would be willing to an¬ 
nex States to the Union which are not 
contiguous to the forty-eight States 
which now make up the Union. 

Mr. LANGER. Of course, they could 
not annex themselves, unless the Con¬ 
gress first passed an enabling act. As 
the Senator knows. I personally am very 
much in favor of having Alaska, Hawaii, 
and Puerto Rico become States of the 
United States of America. I oelieve that 
Alaska, for example, would be much fur¬ 
ther advanced if she had two Senators 
on this floor, and had a Member in the 
House of Representatives who could 
speak in her behalf. In view of what the 
Senator Just said, I did not know what 
his personal feeling was. I thank the 
Senator. 

Mr. BUTLER. I thank the Senator 
from North Dakota. 

Mr. President, the number of the is¬ 
lands in the Pacific, which has fallen 
within our zone of effective occupation, 
staggers the imagination. There are 
literally thousands of them in that vast 
ocean, which is five times as large as any 
other body of water. They range in size 
from the tiny atoll, hardly showing above 
the water, to vast island areas compar¬ 
able in size to some of our larger States. 
By alliance they involve the huge sub¬ 
continent we know as Australia. Many 
of these islands contain unexplored 
wealth underground, as well as the un¬ 
developed fertile areas of the surface soil. 

Their potentialities as fueling stations, 
airports, recreational spots, and military 
bases run into the realm of a yet incal¬ 
culable value. If all the lands in all the 
islands of the Pacific were pieced to¬ 
gether—excluding Australia, which is 
itself as large in area as our country—the 
area would be greater in extent than the 
continental United States. Inhabited by 
diverse races, with differing religions and 
varying degrees of civilization, these is¬ 
lands as a whole present us with a new 
frontier, a great challenge for the des¬ 
tiny of our people and of mankind. 

Among the Island groups of obvious 
Importance in our present considerations 
are: 

The Caroline group. Truk Islands, 
Dublon Islands. Here there are impor¬ 
tant naval and air bases. 

Palau Islands. Peleliu, which was 
captured only last September, is the 
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moat important strategically. Babel- 
thuap, which was by-passed, possesses 
an airfield and an ore dock. 

Yap, contested by the United States 
after the last World War, has air and 
naval installations and is a cable transfer 
point. 

The Marshall group. In this group is 
the atoll cA Jaluit, with its lagoon an¬ 
chorage, shipping installations, and sea¬ 
plane bases. Besides, there are Maloe- 
lap, Wotje, and MUi atolls with their air 
Installations. 

The Bonin group. This group consists 
of the strategically important island of 
Iwo Jima, which was recently taken by 
the marines. It possesses very substan¬ 
tial air and naval Installations which 
will be of great postwar value. 

The R 3 rukyu group. Here is located 
the island of Okinawa, where fighting is 
stm going on. This island is the nearest 
to the Japanese mainland we have as yet 
attacked. Its size and proximity to the 
home islands of Japan make it of su¬ 
preme strategic importance. It has both 
air and harbor installations of highly 
valued capacity. 

The Kurile group. This chain of is¬ 
lands lies north of Japan, and they are 
the closest to Russia of any of the islands 
in the waters around the Japanese main¬ 
land. They are at present the nearest 
Japanese islands to our bases in the Aleu¬ 
tians. 

There are still others equally as Im¬ 
portant in any military design in the 
South Pacific. 

We certainly and without any equivo¬ 
cation should declare ourselves the 
possessors of all islands previously held 
by the Japanese and now in our hands. 
We have a pledge to fulfill to those who 
have suffered and died in the bloody 
struggle to gain these valuable bits of 
soil. Shall we forget that 2,000 marines 
suffered and bled for Kwajalein? Shall 
we forget Tarawa, where 3,000 marines 
fell either dead or wounded? On Peleliu 
in the Paulau Islands, 7,000 American 
youth offered their blood on this outpost 
from which we could step to still an¬ 
other place. And there was Saipan, 
where our losses reached 15,000. still 
more, there was Iwo Jima, where 20,000 
marines swelled the casualty lists in 
order to deliver that small but strategic 
spot into our hands. 

AH of these must be ours. Without any 
further negotiation except that of the 
recognition by the other powers, we 
should become the outright possessors of 
the Marshalls, the Carolines, the Palaus, 
the Marianas, and the Bonins. We owe 
it to our own destiny. We owe it to those 
who have secured them for us by^the 
payment of their own life's blood. 

Mr. President, we cannot let this occa¬ 
sion, this time, go by without establish¬ 
ing our position, so that in any crisis in 
the future in that vast stretch of the 
earth's surface, all the advantages will 
be on our side. We want to hold all the 
apiuoaches to that great ocean, and be 
able to lock these portals from the out¬ 
side to bar the entrance of any aggressor 
with designs upon our power and our 
wealth. 

For the ilefense of our own homeland, 
besides the cordon of bases stretching 
from Alaska through the AleutianSi the 


Bonins, the Ryukyus, to the Philippines, 
our line of dtf ense must include Celebes, 
the Noluceas, the Bismarck Archipeiaso, 
and the New Hebrides. It wiU not do for 
us to hold an island here and an atoll 
there. Unless all of these islands are in 
our hands, considering the technique of 
the war of the future, our position can 
be regarded as in no uncertain Jeopardy. 

Today it is true that we have friends 
all about us in these regions. But we do 
not know what the situation is going to 
be a generation from now, a half century 
from now, or a oentiiry from now. We 
have the duty—now ttiat the opportunity 
is In our hands—^to safeguard the de¬ 
fense of this country for the long cen¬ 
turies in the future. We shall be lacking 
in our responsibilities if we now allow 
this great occasion to slip from our grasp 
by our own laxity and unrealistic think¬ 
ing. 

We must count upon the rise of the 
millions of China and India. Their vast 
territories, rich in minerals and fertUe 
for everything that grows, will some day 
be brought to flourishing capacity. They 
will be industrialized. Vast plants of 
modem construction will produce all the 
Implements of peace and war—the sym¬ 
bols by which this age is indelibly dis- 
tinguimed. We have seen what has been 
done in the Soviet Union in only 20 years. 
The Soviet Union has risen from a primi¬ 
tive agricultural land to become a great 
industrial power, second only to the 
United States. It has been demonstrated 
again and again that men and women 
who were once peasants, or even enslaved 
bondsmen, could be taught to man the 
most modern machines of these times. 
What has been done in Russia can be 
done in China and in India, and in 
Burma, and in Java, and in Sumatra, 
and in BOraeo. 

We do not envisage conflict in any 
form with any of these great peoples. 
Our stake in the coming peace is as 
great as that of any country. We want 
to construct a substantial peace organi¬ 
zation but we must look to protect our 
own Interest, in whatever may be the 
structure of any postwar concert of 
nations. Our own future demands that 
we arrive at some formula which will 
insure us, if not outright possession, 
then trusteeship of all these islands so 
necessary to our protection and our 
future. 

It would not be the first time in our 
history that we had come to some under¬ 
standing over territory, which, though 
not originally ours, became ours either 
by purchase or by agreement We have 
done it again and again whether for our 
own defense or in the interests of ful¬ 
filling our obvious destiny as a Nation. 
tn fact, when we started out to buy the 
Louisiana Territory, it was for the pur¬ 
pose of our Sout h wes te rn defoise. 
Thomas Jefferson entered into negotia¬ 
tions with Napoleon for Florida as a de¬ 
fense bulwark but took Louisiana in¬ 
stead. We bought Alaska for the same 
reason. It was only in 1917 that we 
bought the Virgin Islands from Den¬ 
mark for 139,000,000 so as to bolster onr 
defuses lOr the Panama Canal. 

Many of these Islimds are rich in nat» 
Ural resouroes. We would seektodev^osi 
them for the behm of their own peoplee 


andthe world. We wcxild try to develop 
those peoides and not suppress them. 
Celebes and New Guinea and many of 
the others have rich deposits in nickel, 
mercury, silver, manganeee, chrome ore. 
In oil, and in tin. They grow coffee, 
cocoa, rubber, tobacco, palm oU, coco¬ 
nuts, and sugar, though It Is not for 
these that we desire to set up our mili¬ 
tary and naval iastallatimis. We have 
no predatory ambitions for a single is¬ 
land in the Pacific. Nevertheless their 
economic worth cannot be overlooked. 

So far as Australia and New Zealand 
are concerned our interests coincide. 
But none of the European powers can 
possibly correlate any claim for these is¬ 
lands to their own security. They can 
be made to be for us an impenetrable 
barrier, guaranteeing the security of our 
continent. 

For us, this must not be an imperial¬ 
istic enterprise. I would not be a party 
to any predatory ambitions for the 
United States in any part of the world. 
We do not want to possess or acquire 
rights to these outposts because we wish 
to exploit them for our own material 
profit. We would not go there with 
whip or club but with our investments 
and know-how, and the good intention 
to lift the natives to higher standards of 
life in this rapidly developing age. 

Our possession of the Philippines 
stands out as an example for all the 
great powers of the world. We went 
there unwelcomed by the natives. We 
passed through years of careful patient 
administration devoted to the best in¬ 
terests of the islands themselves as well 
as our own. Sometimes, it is true, we 
have bad to be strict in maintaining 
order but when we were understood, the 
great mass of the Philippine population 
made common cause with us in their 
own development in our mutual secur¬ 
ity. 

The islands have increased and pros¬ 
pered under our administration. We 
have transformed the- hate of the na¬ 
tives to a respect unequaled in any com¬ 
parable relationship of peoples anywhere 
else on the globe. They are not subjects 
as are colonial peoples held by other 
powers. We have raised them to the dig¬ 
nity of freemen and called on them to 
administer their own country and their 
own affairs as freemen ought to do. 

Now this cultural, political and eco-' 
nomlc advance of the Phllirndne Islands 
is what would take place with any terri¬ 
tory consigned to our charge. We bought 
the Philippines. By all the concepts of 
intemaUonal law, we bad complete title 
to them and annexed them. T^ey were 
ours. And yet, there is nothing in 
colonial history which appears in such 
bold and kind relief as our unselfish stew¬ 
ardship of the Interests of the native 
population. 

Today, there is the taUc of trusteeship 
for the bases we are discussing. What 
would you call our admlniitratloa of 
the Philippines? Could any trustetoip 
have given more to the credit of the 
Uvstee than that of the Philippines to 
its American administration? Weownad 
the FhiUppines, yet in mOlty, we admitt*^ 
Istered them as If we were there, in the 
eepadty of tnutee. Whatever donilnion 
we are given to these islands as our out- 
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posts, we shall glorify our own traditions 
by an administration which wiU be a 
pattern for all other colonial, mandatory, 
or trustee countri^ to follow. That we 
have proved. 

As momentous as this great struggle is, 
just as momentous are the decisions 
which we will be forced to consider and 
to takre in the interests of our continued 
security. I am confident we shall not be 
found wanting in the supreme wisdom 
and logic which our position and mission 
In the world demands. Qi]sat men in the 
past secured the magnificient heritage of 
America for us. The conditions of this 
century require that we decide on a new 
expansion—an expansion into the Pacific 
and the Atlantic. 

As the most powerful nation in the 
world, recognized everywhere as the very 
central bastion and light of the peace 
to come, we are entrusted by those who 
have sacrificed so much, with the ines¬ 
capable responsibility of safeguarding 
the future peace by perfecting our 
strategic position. We must so order 
our future defenses that they fit in with 
the conditions of this age, and make cer¬ 
tain that the United States will remain at 
least reasonably secure under those con¬ 
ditions which we can now envisage. 

We have fought for this line of defense 
and spilled the blood of our best men to 
secure it. If we abandon it after victory, 
all history will condemn us as having 
been unequal to the glorious task of world 
leadership that is ours today. 
VOLUNTARY RESETTLEMENT OP AMERI¬ 
CAN NEGROES IN AFRICA 

Mr. BILBO. Mr. President, the longer 
1 retain my seat in the Senate the less 
use and virtue do 1 s^e in so much talking 
unless the speaker has a specific and defi¬ 
nite objective in mind. That takes care 
of the filibuster. At times I may speak 
longer than any other Member of this 
body, but I can boast of the fact that I 
do not speak often. It is not my purpose 
to detain the Senate very long at this 
time, but I want to be sincere and serious 
for a few moments while I direct the at¬ 
tention of my colleagues and the atten¬ 
tion of the people of our country to a 
problem of Government that must sooner 
or later be met and solved, and solved 
aright and once for all. 

I desire to discuss for just a few min¬ 
utes at this time an impending crisis. I 
know that some will say that this is not 
the time, while we are waging the other 
half of our World War, to mention and 
discuss race relations in our country. 
However, I would feel Justified in speak¬ 
ing at length on this issue because it is 
evident to every observant citizen of the 
Republic that that minority of our pop¬ 
ulation known as the Negro race is very 
active and persistent in every way imagi¬ 
nable in taking advantage of the war 
situation to inject the question of race 
relations Into our economic, political, and 
social life. Books and newspaper and 
magazine articles are now being written 
by the hundreds by Negroes and Quis¬ 
lings of the white race in an effort to 
sponsor and foster legislation to give to 
the Negro not so much his economic and 
political rights as social rights, leading 
inevitably to intermarriage and mis¬ 
cegenation of the white and Mack races. 


For political reasons many people in 
public life are today quietly submitting 
and agreeing to the absurd and unreason¬ 
able demands of this minority. For fear 
that they wiU antagonize the Negro vot¬ 
ers many men in public life are supinely 
submitting to courses of action that will 
inevitably lead to bloody conflicts be¬ 
tween the races. 

I am not speaking prompted by aziy 
hate or prejudice against the Negro race, 
but I am only sounding a note of warning 
against conditions and results that are 
bound to follow in the wake of such ill- 
advised promulgation of theories, ridic¬ 
ulous, senseless, and in violation of all 
ethnological facts and. common horse 
sense. 

I have recently read a great many 
books, as well as newspaper articles, the 
underlying theme and purpose of which 
is to put over the idea that the only dif¬ 
ference betwixt a white man and a Negro 
is the color of his skin, and that any 
form of segregation is undemocratic dis¬ 
crimination. In fact, the dean of the 
anthropological department at Howard 
University is teaching young Negroes 
that the white race descended from the 
Negro race, and they believe it. 

These intelligentsia Negroes and ne- 
grophile whites who are advancing such 
theories are only prying open Pandora’s 
box. This country will soon be re£q)ing 
a harvest of blood and tears from the 
planting of the seeds of racial social 
equality implanted in the American mind 
through the damnable teachings of Dr. 
Boaz, of Columbia University. 

Today we find many men and women 
in high political life, as well as in our 
colleges and universities, who are guilty 
of promulgating the same doctrines that 
will bring about strife, riots, and blood¬ 
shed in the very near future, when this 
war is over. Many of these quislings 
of the white race are found not alone on 
the political hustings, but in the pulpits 
of our country. May the good Lord for¬ 
give them, because they do not know 
what they are doing. 

When designing politicians of the pres¬ 
sure groups of minorities in our popula¬ 
tion beat their breasts and try to brow¬ 
beat legislatures and the Congress into 
enacting the un-American and uncon¬ 
stitutional monstrosity known as the 
P. E. P. C., they are rendering a great 
disservice to the minorities they would 
have you believe they seek to serve, as 
well as a great disservice to our com¬ 
mon country. If the F. E. P. C. bill, as 
drafted by Mrs. Norton, of the House of 
Representatives, Is passed, and an at¬ 
tempt is made to enforce it in the South, 
there will be a revolution. 

Why have our boys to fight and die on 
all the battle fronts of the world for the 
preservation of the good old American 
way, and then let these political planners 
destroy the very essence of our Consti¬ 
tution, wreck our American free enter¬ 
prise, and violate the unwritten laws of 
God and man? 

It is really refreshing to find that a 
great many leaders, of some of these mi¬ 
norities are beginning to see the light 
and understand the proper and only so¬ 
lution of the race qu^on that is grow¬ 
ing worse day by ddy in our common 


country. In this connection I wish to 
read the full correspondence which I 
have recently had with a strong Negro 
preacher of Savannah, Ga. This Negro’s 
views and convictions give evidence of 
real statesmanship and leadership, and 
I Invite Senators specially to read his 
letters and my replies. 

This Is the first letter which I received 
from this pastor: 

Tbx Sxcond Baptist Ckurck. 

Savannah, Ga., May 1, 1945. 

Senator Bilbo, 

United States Senate Building, 

Washington, D. C. 

Mt Dsab Sbnatox: Mr. Anderson, the pub¬ 
lisher of the Macon (Ga.) Journal tells this 
story. He has the reputation of making 
small loans and often out-right gifts to 
worthy causes and one day he was surprised 
to look up from his desk into the face of a 
strange Negro, who asked Mr. Anderson to 
loan him $5. whereupon Mr. Anderson asked 
him why he came to him to borrow $6, to 
which the Negro replied. “Well, it Is like 
dis. you were recommended to me by a friend 
of mine as a man who would let me have 
this money.” 

This Is exactly the situation in my case 
• • • except for the money involved. I 

understand that a bill prepared by you is 
either In the records of Congress, or was at 
some time past, submitted. I do not have 
the Information as to the title of the bill, but 
as I understand it. it was a bill designed 
to offer to Negroes the opportunity to return 
to Africa. Negroes will never be the people 
they should and hope to be until they shall 
rise by their own boot straps, and make for 
themselves a country worthy of world recog¬ 
nition. He will forever be a menace to so¬ 
ciety wherever he Is until this is done. 

This is a Negro speaking. Ue Is a 
preacher, and an important one. 

I am asking that you reintroduce your bill 
to Congress and so are millions of others, for 
I think that while Libya and other provinces 
formally belonging to Italy will soon after 
the fall of Germany, became an issue, it 
would be the logical tblxig lor American Ne¬ 
groes and those from every part of the world 
to return there and if the great powers would 
assist in industrializing those parts of the 
world, the Negro coxild make a real contribu¬ 
tion to civilization. 

You will hear from others in this con¬ 
nection, and it is hoped that you give this 
your most serious consideration. This is the 
time for such measure to receive support even 
from those who opposed it when it was first 
offered. If 1 may be of service, I shall be 
only too glad to do so. Do me the favor of 
an early answer. 

Very truly yours, 

Lswzs L. Scott. 

This church was established in 1802, 
On May 3 I replied as follows: 

May S. 1045. 

Rev. Lewis Lxwellym Bcott, 

Pastor, Second Baptist Church, 

Savannah, Ga. 

Dear Bxotker Scott: It was good of you to 
write me your letter of May 1—one good Bap¬ 
tist to another. Your observations about 
the proper thing to do In giving the Negro 
of America a real chance In life has the ring 
of real statesmanship on your part. 

I have been trying to convince these Wash¬ 
ington and northern Negroes that I am the 
best friend they have because I know their 
troubles. I know what Is In store for them. 
I know they will continue to be discrimi¬ 
nated against for centuries to come and I am 
trying to do something about it. 

A physical separation of the races is the 
only solution to our impending race frictions 
ft pd troubles and a physical separation is uie 
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onlT m«ftn8 by nrhloh the Integrity of both 
the white end black raoee can be made cafe. 

History has proven for 90.000 yeare that 
where the white man and the black man have 
tried to live aide by aide in the same country 
total mongrelisatlon finally takes place and 
that is something that no white man worthy 
of the name nor any aelf-reopecting Negro 
wants to see take place. 

The only reason we are not willing to 
do anything about it is that we know it 
will not happen in our lifetime. We do 
not seem to care what may happen in 
the future. 

I will take great pleasiire in complying 
with your request by sending you a copy of 
4be bUl I introduced published along with 
the speech that I made on the occasion of 
Its introduction. 

Thanking you for writing me and may 
God bless you in your labors. X am. 

Yours truly, 

TBioDoaaO. Bilbo, 

United States Senator, 

To that letter, on May 7. I received 
the following reply: 

Tax Bxcond Baptist Crusck, 

Savannah, Oa., May 7. 194S, 
Senator Thomas G. Bilbo, 

United States Senate Building, 

Washington, D. C. 

Ur Dkae Sbmatob: Yours was the most 
welcome letter 1 have ever received. It was 
full of facts and truths, the things which 
make people strong. My only concern now 
is the next step in the direction toward 
which a full realisation of the program 
under dlsounlon may be had. Z have just 
completed reading your speech of April 34. 
1989. and assure you that it was truly fao« 
tual. For the protection of the future of 
your race and mine, a thoughtfully worked- 
out plan can be mode which will mod¬ 
ernise and IndiHtriallse Africa under the 
guklanoe of the United States, to which 
Negroes may by a gradual process go without 
disrupting their effort to make themselves 
Into a great race. 

The United States owes this debt to the 
Negro, who will forever be ah enigma to 
the peace of this country, to take the initia¬ 
tive in making possible and profitable his 
return to his native land. Why cannot Libya 
and Tunisia, provinces which have been un¬ 
der the heel of Italy, and the disposition 
of which has not been settled, be given 
as a proiectorate of the United States, and 
placed in the hands of Negroes? Shall white 
and black Amerleans continue to die lor 
the liberation of these landsi and their res- 
toration to their former holders, only to 
repsat this process every 35 years? 

That Negro la asking a good question. 
1 read further from his letter: 

Tes. Senstor; Amerlosns white and black 
are great dreamers. Idealists, and wishful 
thinksrs. seeing through their prejudices, 
demanding that the tacts be good, and when 
one attempts to disclose the facts, hs Is 
at ones labsled a radical, fanatic, and hot¬ 
head. The reaUst must bs patient and 
watt his turn, for time wiU finally .give him 
a hearing. The time is now. 

lIcnfreliBatiosi of the races is as certain 
.tbs fats at this country sa the night fol¬ 
lows gbs day. This or the extermination by 
one of the other. This may not occur In 
your s .and my tlmw, but unless a program 
omslstitit With the one under dlecusslon 
hers IS inauguttstsd it is an svsntual cer¬ 
tainty. 

Xbft Mpif. tbl^ letter Is a Negro, 
and he Isahaee the aiftrage. 
Bethf^Htetes; 

Please ’^mdsrstahd that hiy etutsmant is 
not motivated some unp te esa u t |iitti|qliat 


experience, for Z am specking as a Negro, 
without swgard to anything except the fisete. 
The greater portion of my 44 yeers of Ufe, 
Z have given this matte^ careful study, end 
Z entertain no lU-wlU toward any man, white 
or blsCk. I therefore ask in the name of 
Ood, and your country and mine, give your 
cooperation to this matter, for you are in 
position to point out the **sar8” who wlU 
listen to tinis plea, and thereby gain for 
yourself immortal fame, and because you 
wlU have rendered a great service to hu¬ 
manity. By this I mean that you are in 
position to arrange a hearing before the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee or any 
other agency through which the machinery 
may be set In motion leading to the reallxa- 
tion of our aims. 

Mr. President. Z also call attentipn to 
this part of his letter: 

I dose With apologies to you. for having 
taken so much of your very valuable time, 
but finding that you are a Baptist, I felt that 
I could without running the risk of having 
an experience of the Negro preacher, who Just 
before winding up his dry 3-hour ssrmon on 
a hot Sunday afternoon, called out to Deacon 
Johnson, requesting him to wake up Deacon 
Jones who had gone feet asleep, whereupon 
Deacon Johnson replied. *'No sir, brother 
pastor, you put him to sleep: now you wake 
him up.** 

If I may hear from you again In this con¬ 
nection with suggeetions and advice, I shall 
regard this aa a great service rendered your 
race and mine, and so wlU many who oppose 
yours and my ideas today. 

Very truly yours, 

Lxwn L. Scott. 

To that letter I have just replied, as 
follows: 

Mat 8. 1948. 

Rev. Lxwis Lbwilltn Scott, 

Pastor Second Baptist Church, 

Savannah, Oa, 

Dxab Bxothxb Scott: Your letter of May 7 
received today. To say that I enjoyed your 
letter is putting it mildly indeed. The more 
you write the stronger and better you get. 
If every leader of your race throughout the 
Nation could have the inspiration that you 
have and than do something about It. as you 
art vowing that you wlU do from now on. 
it would not take long to solve and settle once 
for all the ever-perplexing and disturbing 
race question in our common country. 

I am sure thkt you noted in my speech that 
I said nothing about di^imrtlng the American 
Negro to his fatherland in Africa. The Negro 
is as much a cittaen of this country as I am. 
Therefore, the Congress cannot compel any 
Negro to go to West Afrioe. the rlcbsst coim- 
try on earth, unless he goes voluntarily. 

My proposition Is to p^ids the ways and 
means for his traiutpcitation and then to 
"grub stake'* him for I whole year, giving 
him land, a house, and equipment, so that be 
will have the time and (qiportiinl^ to get his 
feet on the ground In hie new borne. My 
bui would further provide that our country 
shall build roads, schools, and bospitsilB, and 
guarantee sanitary conditions for the pealtb 
of him and his family. 

I had two leading Nsgroes from Ohlotgo 
to make a personal visit to Liberia and make 
a first-hand Investigation of the greet Op¬ 
portunities that await ths of the 

Amsrloan Negro to bis fatlMglend. These 
two ‘'spies’* made a great and glortoug report 
on the "promised land." Juet aa soon ei this 
war is over wo want to start our osmpelgii in 
dead earnest. 

We can get the land and Unde W ffw* hes 
the ships already buUt. 

yfe have 5,000 ships In our merchant 
martne now. I am on the committee tO 
provide for their sale, but X am gdhff tb 
fight it. We win need them* 


X read further trm W xeply: 

And! benevs that God wlU blsas the Negro 
In his new home. In feet, 1 have always be- 
nevtd that since Ood works lb myitwieus 
ways his wonders to perform that the Negro 
wae brought to this country, although he 
came ae a dave, to be tratned and educated 
and tau^t the arts of paaoe and industry 
and given the true religion of Christ and His 
salvation that hs might return some day to 
his fathsrland and preadi the goepd of salva¬ 
tion, Christianising and saving tbs multi¬ 
plied millions of his race now in darkness and 
despair in ths Junglelands of ths dark conti¬ 
nent. 

X believe that^ too. 

My letter concludes as follows: 

You have convinced me that you are a far- 
seeing and brave leader of your people, and 
I am taking the liberty of pubUdilng our oor- 
respondenoe in the OoaroanaioirAL Rxcoao, 
that all the people of our country, both black 
and White, can begin to understand the true 
and only solution to our race problem. 

Again 1st me repeat that physical separa¬ 
tion is the only solution. Sepsrstlon or 
mongrelisatlon Is inevitable—two roads—we 
can take our choice, and I know that every 
self-respecting white man and every right- 
thinking and decent Negro revolts at the 
Ides of mongrelisatlon. 

I can assure you that as soon as this hor¬ 
rible World War Is over I am going to push 
the campaign with aU my might. 

May the good Lord protect you and make 
you strong and useful for this great work 
that can be accomplished In your day and 
generation. 

Yours truly, 

7'rsodobx O. Bilbo, 

United States Senator, 

Mr. President, in this connection I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Ricou). for the benefit of the people of 
this country who wish to know the facts, 
an address which I delivered on April 24, 
1889, discussing the only solution of the 
great race question which now is impend¬ 
ing. If anyone has a doubt about my 
statements in this connection, he will 
only have to wait until the war is over. 
Th^ from Harlem, New York City, to 
Los Angeles, Calif., instead of finding, in 
accordance with the old saying that **Hell 
will break loose in Georgia,** we will find 
that It will break loose all the way across 
our country. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rxcord, 
as follows: 

VOLUMTAXT RmTTLBKXMT 07 AKXUCAN 
NXOBOXi IN Avxica 

(Speech of Hon. THxobobb O. Bilbo, of MIb- 

•leelppl. in the Senate of the United Btatee, 

AprU 84, 1989) 

Mr. Bilbo. Mr. President, before I proceed 
with my remarks, let me read three Impor¬ 
tant historical etatements or papers: 

'*Deep-rooted preJuxUoes entertained by 
the whites. 10,800 recollections by Uie blioka 
of the injuries they have sustained, new 
provooatlons, ths real distinctions which Na- 
turs has made, and many other eixoum- 
stHooss WlU divide us into parties and produce 
ooavul^one which will probably never end 
but in the extermination of the one or the 
othgr race. ? * * Nothing is mom oar- 
tainly written m the Book of Fate than that 
thf two races, equally free, cannot Uve in 
the aame government. Nature* liablt* opin¬ 
ion have drawn indelible lines of dlstinctlOh 
between Uum, • * • rtnyide an aMlifiii 
toNhleh wecen, by degreea, siMd tlieMMto 
Mihsdpcp^tionirom among us and letah- 
llib them under our patronage Mid psntSM 
iloh as a separate, free, and iiumwndent 
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people In some country and clime friendly 
to human life and happiness. Z leave this 
to those who will live to see their aooom- 
pUshment, but Z leave it with this admoni¬ 
tion-—to rise and be doing."—(Thomas Jef- 
Xerson.y ^ 

BMaWCXPATIOW PBOCLAMATXON 

*T. Abraham Lincoln, President of the 
United States and Commander in Chief of 
the Army and the Navy thereof, do hereby 
proclaim and declare. * * • That the 

effort to colonize persons of African descent, 
with their consent, upon the Continent or 
elsewhere with the previously obtained con¬ 
sent of the government existing there, will 
be continued; that on the 1st day of Janu¬ 
ary, in the year of our Lord 1869, all persons 
held as slaves within any State, or any desig¬ 
nated part of a State, the people thereof shall 
be then in rebellion against the United 
States, shall be then thenceforward and for¬ 
ever free."—(Abraham Lincoln.) 


"There is a physical difference between the 
white and the black races which I believe 
will forever forbid the two races living to¬ 
gether on terms of social and political equal¬ 
ity. • * * Let UB be brought to believe 

that it is morally right, and at the same time 
favorable to * * * our interest to trans¬ 

fer the African to his native clime, and we 
shall find a way to do it, however great the 
task may be.'—(Abraham Lincoln.) 

Mr. President, with the patience and kind 
indulgence of my colleagues, 1 trust I may be 
permitted at this time to discuss for a little 
while what is, in my Judgment, the greatest, 
most important, and far-reaching problem 
that has ever or will ever confront the Amer¬ 
ican people for solution. 

It is important in the highest degree be¬ 
cause it Involves the welfare and perpetuity 
of two races, the white race and the black 
race, which are now trying to live side by 
side in the same domain and under the same 
government. 

The solution of this problem is equally as 
Important to the black race as to the white 
race, because without a proper solution both 
races will be destroyed and will be succeeded 
by a mongrel race, and at the same time the 
white race will suffer the loss of all that is 
dear and precious, high and noble in our 
civilization. 

As certainly as that the sun shines and 
there is a Qod in heaven, believe it or not, 
there are only two solutions to our ever¬ 
present race problem in the United States. 
One solution is the physical separation of the 
races, thereby preventing the commingling 
of the blood streams of both the black race 
and the white race. A physical separation by 
the voluntary colonization or resettlement 
of the black race in Its fatherland, from 
which It was brought here by fraud and force, 
will thereby give the Negro race an oppor¬ 
tunity to protect the integrity of Its blood 
stream and have a free and full opportunity 
to reach the greatest heights of development 
of which the race is capable and build a 
nation of the Negro race that will take its 
stand among the nations of the earth; and 
by this separation the blood stream of the 
white race shall remain unchanged and all 
the culture, progress, and the blessings of the 
white man's civilization shall forever remain 
the priceless possession of the Anglo-Saxon 
In this proud Republic. 

The other solution to this great problem 
Is to let the two races continue to live side 
by side in the same oountry. which will result, 
as certain as fate, in the complete amalgama¬ 
tion of the two races in the years to come, 
and In the loss of the white man's civiliza¬ 
tion. For 300 years we have tried to live side 
by side, and in this period of time—a short 
span when compared with the lives of na¬ 
tions—there have come to be in our midst 
fo\ir or live million oitizeni of our country in 
whose veins oomniingle the blood of the 


white man and the black man, which should 
be enough to convince any man or woman 
with any symptom of intelligence that com¬ 
plete amalgamation will some day be a sad 
but accomplished fact. 

The solution of this race question by the 
process of amalgamation will take place, 
whether we wish it or not. If we fall or refuse 
to solve the problem by physical separation. 
Iberefore it is evident that all the citizens of 
this oountry—black or white—whether they 
desire to be so or not, are either separation- 
Ists or amalgamatlonists. 

1 am constrained to believe that 60 percent 
of the white race are naturally and normally 
opposed to the amalgamation or interbreed¬ 
ing of the two races. I also believe that 
76 percent of the black race have pride in 
their racial integrity and are at heart opposed 
to the mixing of their race with the white 
race. 

I repeat, every citizen, black or white, is on 
one side or the other. There Is no middle 
ground. This is one question which we can¬ 
not straddle. If one is opposed to and Is 
not willing to assist in the physical separa¬ 
tion of the races, which is the only thing ' 
that will prevent amalgamation, then ho Is 
an araalgamatlonlst. Everyone classifies him¬ 
self by his own stand. 

If one is indifferent and Is willing to let 
things go on as they are now going, his in¬ 
difference and lack of positive action lines 
him up with the amalgamatlonists. 

The most gratifying thing in my life Is to 
be able today to present to the American Con¬ 
gress petitions signed by two and a half mil¬ 
lion American Negroes pleading and bogging 
for a physical separation of the races. By 
their act in signing these petitions to be re¬ 
settled in their fatherland—Africa—they say 
to the world. "We are proud of our race; we 
believe in racial integrity: we are not willing 
to have our blood stream commingled with 
the white blood. We want to flee from this 
certain disaster that is going to overtake both 
races by complete amalgamation and the 
production of a mongrel race." 

These petitioners know that in saving their 
race they are likewise saving ours. They have 
faith in their ability to work out their own 
destiny and established a nation in a coun¬ 
try all their own, where they can reach their 
highest destiny in a land of freedom—a land 
without oppression and a land without dis¬ 
crimination. 

I call the attention of the Senate to the 
presence of the petitions. The signatures 
have been carefully counted, and the pe¬ 
titions have been signed by two and a half 
million Negroes of the United States. I may 
add that' the petitions come from every 
State in the Union, praying and asking for 
a physical separation of the races, or that 
an opportunity be afforded the Negroes to b6 
resettled in their fatherland. 

The Vicz Prfsident. The petitions pre¬ 
sented by the Senator from Mississippi will 
be received and referred to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. Bilbo. Mr. President, there is ample 
evidence that the Negro nationalists who sup¬ 
port this bill, have chosen between the alter¬ 
native solutions of race problems—^between 
separation and amalgamation—^for they have 
given a wide circulation to the privately pub¬ 
lished race studies of Earnest Sevier Cox, of 
Richmond, Va. The works of this author 
deal with the nature of race problems, rather 
than with the various phases of the problem, 
and there has been a close and long friend¬ 
ship between this author and the Negro lead¬ 
ers of the nationalistic movement. 

At this point Z wish to read into the Rec¬ 
ord, for the information of the Senate and of 
the country, the titles of these splendid pub¬ 
lications by Colonel Cox. They are White 
America, Let My People Go. The South's Part 
in Mongrellzlng the Nation, and Lincoln's 
Negro Policy^ 


Zn this connection, since the press of the 
oountry has given notice of the introduction 
of a bill on this subject by me, Z wish to 
read some telegrams which Z received this 
morning. (Telegrams from Negro organiza¬ 
tions in several of the States here omitted.) 

* • » « • 

Mr. President, on May 24 of last year I pre- 
eented to the Seventy-filth Congress an 
amendment to the relief bill tben under 
consideration by the Senate, providing for 
the repatriation of citizens of the United 
States of African descent to the Republic of 
Liberia, and/or such contiguous territory as 
may be acquired by the United States by 
purchase from France and Great Britain, 
such negotiations to be consummated on the 
basis that the ptirchase price of the acquired 
territory should be represented by a credit on 
the war debts owing to the United States by 
these countries. 

After submitting the amendment Z dis¬ 
cussed It before the Senate in considerable 
detail, setting forth, flist. in a brief sum¬ 
mary, the political and economic support 
given the repatriation movement by the fore¬ 
most citizens of this country from the foun¬ 
dation of the Republic to the present time; 
and second, extensive biological sanctions of 
the movement gained from an exhaustive 
study of the views of the most eminent au¬ 
thorities in the sciences of anthropology, 
ethnology, and of the world's most renowned 
writers on the prinelplee of Inheritance. At 
the conclusion of this discussion Z withdrew 
my amendment, having availed myself of the 
opportunity of submitting what Z beUeved to 
be irrefutable reasons for its support, be¬ 
cause, at the last moment. 1 considered It 
the better part of wisdom to present the 
proposition as an independent measure In 
the next succeeding Congress. In conform¬ 
ity to a pledge to that effect made to the 
Senate, and to the 2,000,OCO or more citizens 
of the United States of African descent in¬ 
terested in migrating to Liberia. I now offer a 
bill to provide for tbe liquidation and settle¬ 
ment of the war debts due the United States; 
to create a bureau of colonization and to pro¬ 
vide for the migration and colonization of 
United States citizens to newly acquired ter¬ 
ritory; to provide aid to United States citi¬ 
zens desirous to migrate to the Republic of 
Liberia, and for other purposes. The bill 
declares the Intent of Congress to be that the 
benefits and provisions thereof shall apply 
to citizens of tbe United States who may 
qualify ea eligible for citizenship in the Re¬ 
public of Liberia, and who, by their physical 
fitness and climatic adaptability. may qualify 
as migrants to be permanently settled in 
the territory to be acquired, and who shall 
have voluntarily expressed a desire to become 
migrants under the provisions of the bill. 

I most respectfully ask unanimous consent 
of the Senate that the bill be printed in full 
in tbe Congressional Record following the 
remarks I am about to make. 

The President pro tempore. Without objec¬ 
tion, the bill will be received and appro¬ 
priately referred, and, as requested, will be 
printed in the Record at the conclusion of 
the remarks of the Senator from Mississippi. 

The bill (S. 2231) to provide for the liqui¬ 
dation and settlement of the war debts due 
to the United States; to create a Bureau of 
Colonization and provide for the migration 
and colonization of the United States citi¬ 
zens to newly acquired territories; to provide 
aid to United States citizens desirous to 
migrate to the Republic of Liberia, and for 
other purposes, was rend twice by its title and 
referred to the Committee on Foreign Rela¬ 
tions. 

(The bill S. 2231 Is printed in full at the 
conclusion of Mr. Bilbo's remarks.) 

Mr. Bilbo. BIr. President, let me say In the 
beginning that the Impression seems to pre¬ 
vail in the minds of some people that the 
Broposal to provide for the resettlement of 
the American Negro in his fatherland is all 
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a plan of my own. An attempt would iiatu« 
rally be made on the part of eome of tbeee 
amalgamationiete, mleoegenationlats, to prej¬ 
udice the proposal because X am a Senator 
representing the South. I wltfi to say that I 
am pursuing and prosecuting the campaign 
for this great program which means the sal¬ 
vation of both the white and the black races, 
with the support of millions of Negroes, in 
every State la the American Union, as evi¬ 
denced by the petition which Is on my desk, 
representing two and one-half million Amer¬ 
ican Negroes. 

• • * • « 

Mr. President, the first effort made to bring 
about the colonisation of the American Ne¬ 
groes was by a committee In the General 
Assembly of Virginia in the year 1777. 
Thomas Jefferson was chairman of that com¬ 
mittee. It reported favorably on a resolution 
for the emancipation and oolonisaticm of 
Virginia slaves. It contemplated the acqui¬ 
sition of territory—a gradual enforcement of 
the |dan. and not only to establish them in a 
territory of their own. but to support them 
\mtil they had acquired strength enough to 
sustain themselves. Only young men. having 
attained the age of 21, and young women, 
having reached the age of 18, were eligible. 

That was under Jefferson’s plan back in 
1777. If Ssnatm will read the bUl which I 
have Introduced. X believe they will eome to 
the ooncltwion that no more gracious, more 
liberal, and finer spirit of helpfulness can be 
found in all history than the provisions this 
bUl holds up to members of the Negro race 
who desire to go back to their fatherland and 
have a chance In a country of their own. 

« * « The bill provides for the appro¬ 
priation of a billion dollars to begin with to 
resettle these people in their native land. 
That Is a very small consideration when we 
think What the Negro race has contributed to 
this Nation from the time the Negroes were In 
slavery even up to the pre s e n t time, and It 
Is a small consideration when we consider 
what the Congress is year after year appro¬ 
priating to carry several million of our Amer¬ 
ican cltisens on the relief rolls. 

I may say that almost 75 percent of those 
on the relief rolls in many States are Negroes. 
Ihke the District of Columbia, with 10,000 
pCMons on the relief rolls. The record Shows 
ttot aiMiroximately 8,000 of those persona are 
NegiWss and 8.000 whites, notwithstanding 
the fact that the population of the District 
of Columbia Is 400,000 whites and 200,000 
blacks. In other worM. 8,000 of the 200.000 
blacks are on the relief rdUs and only 2,000 
of the 400h00 whitea. Already it has been 
suggested that an appropxtetlon of one billion 
and a half dollars be made tor relief for next 
year. At the last aessioa we appropriated 
over $2,000,000,000 for reliefs One-bair of 
^at amount of money could be spent in 
pawldlng for the resettlement wf the Negro 
in his native fatherland, and the Ukrrern- 
ment would save money on the trinsaction, 
because if we could euooeed in removing 
6,000.000. 6.000.000. or 6,000,000 Mbgroes Who 
ere now ready to go to Africa, we would eclve 
the unemployment problem and do mwey 
with the n e e e selt y tor relief, for there would 
be a job for every white man and Woman in 
America. 

•' • • , ♦ 

fbimediately followibg the War for Xnde^ 
pe^diice several states of the Union Ubirated 
thelf ^vee. and. as a consequenoe, 
Standtiw white men began to seek and dis« 
cum ways and means to repatriate them 
fraadoMn. 

It it to us of special significance that 
Thomae Jefferson was the first man of great 
prominence,to be identified with a repatria¬ 
tion movenmi in this country. This man 
Jeftefson. tho^fatlter of the party to the prln- 
oiplm of imiOh a majm^ of tbe Senate 
subsornie, wrote more leamtflly and truth¬ 
fully about the Negro than uk other man 
Of his time. Ofi divers oeemtbni Iw implored 


hie oountrymen, with the tieton of an fas* 
spired prophet, to leA to evade; by emanol- 
patlon and re^trlation, a national disgrace 
and ruin that it now appears will soon over¬ 
take us. Notwithstanding his frequent utter- 
ancm warning the Nation against the evils 
that would follow whOre two dissimilar races, 
equally free, were compelled to live together, 
many Bophlete of hip day appealed to the 
author of the Declaration of Independence 
in support of the position that the Negro 
should be reoognls^ In this country upon 
terms of perfect equality with tbe white man. 
The New York Tribune, the most outstanding 
newspaper of that age. on April 14.1866. said: 

*’Mr, Jefferson is. nnd ouj^t to be. held In 
sincere reverence by all radleala because of 
his agency in basing the Declaration of Inde¬ 
pendence on the broad, comprehensive, 
eternal principle of equal human righto. As 
to the fundamental base of our political 
system. Mr. Jefferson Is, and ought to be. the 
li^hest authority.** 

As a matter of fact, when Mr. Jefferson 
penned the Declaration of Independence he 
never once thought of the Negro. When he 
spoke of men. he thought of white men of 
European origin. When he talked of the 
rights of life, liberty, and the pursuit of hap¬ 
piness. he was oblivloxu of any consideration 
of the Negro. If we fairly scrutlnlM and 
weigh Intelligently what Mr. Jefferson really 
did say and writs on the subject of the Negro 
during more than half a century subsequent 
to the day he penned the Declaration of 
Independence we will unmistakably find 
Irrefutable proof of our contention that he 
had no thought of the Negro when he said, 
*’A11 men are created free and equal." 

I consider it opportune at this time to 
quote extensively from the writings of Mr. 
Jefferson on the subject of segregating the 
Negro race, more especially the thinigs written 
from July 4,1776, the date of that memorable 
document, tbe Declaration of Independence, 
to tbe date of his death, on July 4, 1826. 

In Jefferson's Works, volume 8, page 880, 
written in 1762. we find these words with re¬ 
spect to the general characteristics of ths 
Negro: 

"Deep-rooted prejudices entertained by the 
whites. 10,000 recollections by tbe blacks of 
the Injuries they have sustained, new provo¬ 
cations, tbe real distinctions which nature 
has made, and many other clrcumetances will 
(Uvide tie into parties and produce oonvul- 
ekms which will probebly never end but in 
the extermination of the one or tbe other 
race." 

In Jeffereon'k Works, volume 6, page 668, la 
found a letter written by Mr. Jefferson to 
John Lyneb, under tUite of January 31. 1811, 
with respect to an inquiry from Mr. Lynch on 
the proposition of a Mrs. Mifflin to colonize 
people of color on tbe ooast of Africa. It 
reads as follows: 

"You have asked my opinion on the propo¬ 
sition of Mrs. Mifflin, to take measures for 
procuring, on the coast of Africa, an estab¬ 
lishment to which the people of odor of these 
States might, from time to time, be colonized, 
under the auspices of different governments. 
Having long ago made my miatf up on this 
subject. I have no hesitation in si^tog that 
1 always thought it the most desirable meas¬ 
ure which could be adopted for gradually 
drawing off this part of our population most 
advantageously for themselves aa well as for 
tie. Going from a country posoeselng all the 
useful arts, they might be the means d trans¬ 
planting them among the iohabitaate of 
Africa, and would thus carry back to th# 
omimtry of their origin the seeds of eivillea- 
tiop, which might render their eojourament 
and sufferings here a blmslng in the end to 
IdUit ootmtry." 

Aiain, in a letter addressed to Or. Tbottis 
HMm«»hreys by Mr. Jefferson, under date of 
NeMFpary 8,1817. found in jiiffersonti Werhii 
voHtte 7. page 67, we find these words: 

"naoncur entirely in your leading princi¬ 
ples of gradual emaucipaUon, of eetabitib* 
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ment on the coast of Africa, and thapatron- 
age of our Nation until thb amigiaata ehaU 
ba ahia to protect thanisalvea. Ihambordl- 
natedetalN might iMeiudlyamtnged. ^ « 
Personally X tin ready and desirous to make 
any eaerlfice which ahaU Insure their gradual 
but complete retirement from the State and 
effectually, at the same time, ectabllsh them 
elsewhere in freedom and safety* But X have 
not peroelved the growth of this diapositlon 
in the rising generetlon. of whiifii X once had 
sanguine hopee. No symptoms infonn me 
that it will take place in my day. X leave it, 
therefore, to time, and not at all without hope 
that the day will come, equally desirable and 
welcome to ue es to them." 

It seems that back in 1817 Thomas Jefferson 
appreciated the fact that it would be a Her¬ 
culean task to bring about tbe desired result, 
because he said be did not hope to tee it in 
his lifetime. However, I am convinced that 
the day win toon o6me when this great pro¬ 
gram can be made effective. It wiU be made 
effective because tbe Negro himself, as be 
suffers discrimination, as be suffers from the 
pressure of economic oondltlons, as he suffers 
more and more, year after year, from at¬ 
tempting to live with the white man, will 
demand a physical separation, and whenever 
the greet majority of the Negroes demand It 
we shall have no trouble in obtaining enough 
votes in tbe Congress to pass the legislation, 

On page 48, volume 1, of Jefferson's Works, 
an autobiography written in 1821, Mr. Jeffer¬ 
son said with respect to the Negro: 

"Nothing Is more certainly written in the 
Book of Fate than that these people are to be 
free: nor it it less certain that the two races, 
equally free, cannot live In the same govern¬ 
ment. Nature, habit, opinion have drawn 
Indelible lines of distinction between them. 
It Is still in our power to direct the process of 
smanclpatlon and deportation peaceably and 
In such slow degree as that tbe evil will wear 
off Insensibly, and their place be, pari passu, 
filled up by free white laborers." 

The scheme underlying tbe repatriation bill 
Is that the transfer of the American Negro to 
his fatherland shall be a gradual process, so 
as not to disturb economic conditions In this 
country, and so that It can bs done peaceably. 
There Is not one line or word of compulsion 
in the scheme. It Is all voluntary. 

• « • • • 

Mr. Jefferson again advocates African colo¬ 
nization of the Negro race in a letter to Jared 
Sparks under date of February 4, 1824, tbe 
letter being found in Jefferson's Works, vol¬ 
ume 7. page 882. It reads as follows: 

"The article on the African colonization of 
the people of color, to which you Invite my 
attention, I have read with great considera¬ 
tion. It is. Indeed, a fine one and will do 
much good. I learn from it more, too. than 
X had before known of the degree of success 
and promise of that colony. In the disposi¬ 
tion of this unfortunate people, there are two 
rational objects to be distinctly kept in view. 
First, the eetabllehment of a colony on the 
coest of Africa, which may introduce among 
tbe aborigines ths arte of cultivated life and 
tbe blessings of civilization and science. By 
doing this we may make to them some ret¬ 
ribution for the long course of Injuriee we 
have been committing on their population. 
* * * The second object, and the most 
Interesting to us, ts eombag home to our 
physical and moral qbanoters, to our hap¬ 
piness and safety, is to provide an asylum to 
which we can, by degreee, send the whole of 
that pc^ation frem^amcing ue end establish 
them, under our patimiage and protection, as 
$ separate, free, and Independent people in 
some country and dUmate friendly to human 
life and happinSH. « * * 1. do not go 
into all the details of the burdens and benefits 
of this operation. Ami Who could esthnato 
its bleeeed Sffeete? Meavc fhii to thoio adio 
wm live to see their acewpsplishment, and to 
^07 a beatitude forbkUlett to mp age. Nui 
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Z leave It with this admonition—^to rlae and 
be doing.*' 

It will be found from theie few excerpts 
taken from Mr. Jefferson's writings that he 
weighed every possible alternative, and 
finally decided upon separation as the only 
solution of the race problem. He declared 
that while he desired the Negro to enjoy the 
full liberties of men, yet It must be In a 
country of their own, and In a climate suited 
to their physical fitness and congenial to 
their mode of living. Is it not strange that 
the people of this Nation, who have for so 
long a time honored and revered the name 
and fame of the Incomparable Jefferson, who 
have seen the renown of his great Intellect 
and commanding abilities Increase with the 
growth of time, still refuse to give heed to 
his warnings and admonitions with respect to 
a calamity which he so often pointed out 
would overtake us? Why do we accept with¬ 
out protest a part of his teachings, and re¬ 
ject another part equally essential to the 
preservation of the Union? 'Could he be 
right only In his advocacy of the principles 
of government which he enunciated more 
than a century and a half ago, and to which 
we enthusiastically and unreservedly sub¬ 
scribe as members of the party he founded, 
and on the other hand be absolutely wrong 
with respect to the one particular evil that 
would eventually destroy the Republic to the 
establishment of which he had contributed 
more generously and wisely than any other 
man. 

Thomas Jefferson, the original Democrat; 
Thomas Jefferson, philosopher and politician; 
Thomas Jefferson, who has been described as 
artist, naturalist, scientist, sentimentalist, 
and utilitarian; as thinker, dreamer, and 
doer; as inventor and scholar; writer and 
statesman; who enthralled his followers, and 
fascinated, while Infuriated, his foes, said : 

"The two races equally free cannot live In 
the same government." 

Who is so bold as to dare deny the truth 
of these words of Jefferson, which have rolled 
down through the years In thunderous tones, 
only to fall unheeded upon ears that would 
not hear? Jefferson understood, as did no 
other man of his time or since his day, that 
the race problem admits of but one of two 
solutions; namely, separation or amalgama¬ 
tion. By "separation" he did not mean mere 
segregation. True, segregation would reduce 
race friction, but it would not solve the prob¬ 
lem. It would merely prolong the process of 
amalgamation. It would move forward a few 
centuries the date when the future American 
would become a Negroid. 

Scientific research has successfully estab¬ 
lished three propositions beyond all contro¬ 
versy : 

First. The white race has founded, devel¬ 
oped, and maintained every civilization 
known to the human race. 

Second. The white race, having founded, 
developed, and maintained a civilization, has 
never been known. In all history, to lose that 
civilization so long as the race was kept 
white. 

Third. The white man has never kept un¬ 
impaired the civilization he has founded and 
developed after its blood stream has been 
adulterated by the blood stream of another 
race, more especially another race so widely 
diverse in all Its inherent qualities as the 
black race. 

No man in America since the foundation 
of the Republic has understood and appreci¬ 
ated better than did Thomas Jefferson the 
truth of these three propositions. 

The next man in our Nation to propose 
colonization as a permanent settlement of 
the Negro problem was William Thornton, a 
philanthropist, who lived in Washington. He 
advocated the repatriation of all people of 
color from the United Btates back to the 
homes of their fathers in the African Conti¬ 
nent. Nothing he did, however, took shape 
toward a definite movement. It was not 


until the formation in Washington of the 
American Colonization Society that the desti¬ 
nies of the colored people in the United 
States began to crystallize into a definite 
idea. Before the organization of the Ameri¬ 
can Oolonlisatlon Society one other man, an 
American Negro by the name of Paul Cuffe, 
became interested in Negro repatriation in 
1811, and succeeded in obtaining the consent 
of Sierra Leone, a small country on the west 
coast of Africa, to a program for receiving 
free American Negroes. 

Paul Cuffe was a native of Massachusetts, 
and at the age of 16 was a sailor on a 
whaling vessel. He organized a crew of Ne¬ 
gro seamen and sailed to Sierra Leone and 
made arrangements with that government 
for the reception of Negro emigrants. His 
plan, however, was not begun until 1815,. 
when, at his own expense, he carried a ship¬ 
load of free Negroes from Massachusetts to 
Sierra Leone. He died in 1817, the very year 
in which citizens of the United Btates organ¬ 
ized the American Colonization Society in 
the city of Washington. The purpose of 
this organization was to carry out a pro¬ 
gram of Negro repatriation. This society, 
soon after Its organization, appreciated the 
fact that land would have to be acquired 
upon which to settle the Negro eml^ants 
and that ways and means for their settle¬ 
ment and temporary maintenance would 
have to be devised. The organization real¬ 
ized further that the task was far beyond 
their powers to cope with unless it should 
bo aided by the Federal Government. It 
was their purpose to begin the work of 
repatriation and thereafter enlist the co¬ 
operation of the Federal Government in 
their praiseworthy undertaking. No organ¬ 
ization In the history of our country has 
had enlisted In Its support a more distin¬ 
guished group of American citizens than 
the American Colonization Society. Bush- 
rod Washington was the first president. 
Among the nationally known men who were 
members of this society, that had for its 
purpose the repatriation of the Negro, were 
such distinguished men as Francis Scott 
Key, John Randolph, Thomas Jefferson* 
James Madison, James Monroe, Charles Fen¬ 
ton Mercer, John Marshall, Andrew Jackson, 
Daniel Webster, Henry Clay, Abraham Lin¬ 
coln, and a long line of other prominent 
Americans. 

It might be of Interest to those who live 
in Washington to know that the American 
Colonization Society is still in existence, and 
Is headed now by Colonel West, who lives in 
this city. 

Daniel Webster, a name just mentioned 
as one of the members of the society, said 
on one occasion, as reported in Webster’s 
Works, volume 6, page 364: 

"If any gentleman from the South shall 
propose a scheme to be carried on by this 
Government upon a large scale for the trans¬ 
portation of the colored people to any colony 
or any place in the world. I should be quite 
disposed to Incur almost any degree of ex¬ 
pense to accomplish that object.” 

Those were the sentiments of Daniel Web¬ 
ster during the early days. 

Henry Clay, another member of the society, 
said In his speech In the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives In 1827: 

"Of the utility of a total separation of the 
two incongruous portions of our population, 
none have ever doubted. The mode of ac¬ 
complishing that desirable object has alone 
divided public opinion. Colonizations in 
Haiti, for a time, had its partisans. With¬ 
out throwing any impediments In the way of 
executing that scheme the American Coloni¬ 
zation Society has steadily adhered to Its 
own. * * * Colonization beyond the 
Stony Mountains”—^that is. the Rocky Moun¬ 
tains—"has sometimes been proposed, but it 
would be attended with an expense and difll- 
cultles far surpassing the African project, 
whilst It would not unite the same animat¬ 
ing motives.** 


Charles Fenton Mercer, also named as a 
member of the society, sponsored a Virginia 
memorial requesting the President to acquire 
land for a Negro colony. Mercer finally be¬ 
came a Member of Congress, and his first 
move toward the repatriation of the Amer¬ 
ican Negro was to strike at the slave traffic. 
The antislave act of March 3.1819, was initi¬ 
ated and engineered through Congress by 
Mercer. Out of this act developed an appro¬ 
priation of funds to be used to return to 
Africa the slaves that were brought illegally 
to this country. When the time came to exe¬ 
cute the provisions of this act Mercer went 
to President Monroe and Insisted that if the 
unfortunate captives should be returned to 
the coast of Africa under the provisions of 
the act, which he had been successful In 
passing, and If they were there released, the 
probability was that they would be sold as 
slaves again and eventually brought back to 
the United States. President Monroe was 
favorably impressed with his reason, and 
thereupon determined to acquire lands on the 
West Coast of Africa on which Illegally im¬ 
ported slaves to the United States could be 
settled and cared for by the Federal Govern¬ 
ment. In cooperation with the American 
Colonization Society, he sent out agents to 
acquire this territory. Bam J. Mills and E. 
Burgess were directed by the Colonization 
Society to proceed to the West Coast of Africa 
and report upon the British settlements in 
that vicinity with respect to their suitability 
for a proposed colony of American freedmen 
and Illegally Imported slaves. The report 
of these men Justified the society in pro¬ 
ceeding further with Its colonization move¬ 
ment. and 2 years later the first colony of 88 
Negroes sailed for the African coast In the 
charge of three white Americans, named 
Bacon, Bankson, and Crozer, the last named 
being the society’s agent, and the Rev. Bam 
Bacon being the agent of the United Btates 
Government. This was the first step taken 
In acquiring the land now called Liberia. 
The capital of this country is Monrovia, 
named for President Monroe. 

Mercer did not stop with the Anti-Slave 
Trade Act of 1819. In 1820 he secured the 
passage of a measure through Congress, which 
declared that citizens of the United States 
engaged In the slave trade should be adjudged 
pirates and, upon conviction, should suffer 
death. In 1830 Congress published a volume 
of 293 pages dealing with Mercer’s official 
efforts In the Interest of Negro repatriation 
and the suppression of the slave trode. It 
has been said to the credit of Mercer: 

*‘There is no portion of the African Conti¬ 
nent now under political control of Negro 
people save that portion reserved for them 
principally through the labor of Mercer." 

During the time of Mercer’s efforts to bring 
about repatriation of free Negroes, there were 
upwards of 200,000 free colored people scat¬ 
tered through the Union. They enjoyed, In 
those days, Just as the situation is here today, 
few of the advantages of freedom. It was 
thought by the American Colonization So¬ 
ciety that If a colony for the 200,000 freed 
Negroes of the United States could be estab¬ 
lished In the land of their race, they might. 
In time, with the proper care and attention 
given by the Federal Government, become a 
self-supporting community and thus prepare 
a way and a home for the eventual coloniza¬ 
tion of the remaining millions of slaves who, 
at some future time, would most certainly 
be given their freedom. 

Following the first shipment of 88 Negroes 
to the African coast, the very next year the 
ship Nautilus, chartered by the United States 
Government, voyaged to Africa with two Gov¬ 
ernment agents on board, named Winn and 
Bacon, who were accompanied by two offi¬ 
cials of the Colonization Society and a fur¬ 
ther group of Negro emigrants. 

In the autumn of 1821 Dr. Ell Ayres was 
appointed chief agent of the Colonisation 
Society. Ho went to Cape Montserrado, the 
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8lto Of the present city of lionrovlo. tiMl sue- 
oeeded in acquiring the whole of the liemt- 
aerrado promontory, and, aa a result, all 
emigrants were transferred to this new ac¬ 
quisition and there made good their final 
occupancy. 

On Ayres* return to Washington the Ameri¬ 
can Oolontaatkm Society selected Jehudi 
Ashmum, a Negro, for senrtce with the Negro 
emigrants in Africa. Zt Is said that the life 
of this man was one continuous sacrifice of 
self on the altar of duty. He proceeded to 
Africa in the brig Strong, in charge of another 
group of emigrants. He was instructed to 
take full control of the settlement. His de¬ 
parture from the United States was on June 
SO. 1823, and early in August he reached his 
destination, and assumed the direction and 
administration of the colony. No man ever 
gave a greater measure of devotion to any 
cause than Ashmum did to the progress and 
development of the colony of freedmen set¬ 
tled in Liberia. As a representative of the 
Colonization Society and an administrator 
and a leader of men, the name of Jehudi 
Ashmum will never be forgotten wherever 
and whenever the story of Liberia is told. 

When Ashmum sailed for the United States 
he handed over'the reins of the administra¬ 
tion to Rev. Lott Cary, who remained at 
the head of affairs at Ifontserrado until the 
arrival of Dr. R. Randall, who was appointed 
by the society In Ashmum'a place. By this 
time the number of the American emigrants 
had reached nearly 3,000, and the designa¬ 
tion of the chief administrative authority was 
changed to that of governor. The first Oov- 
emor of IJberia was a white American named 
Thomas Buchanan. At the does of his ad¬ 
ministration he was succeeded by Joseph J. 
Roberts, a Virginia mulatto, who was con¬ 
firmed by the Colonization Society. During 
Roberts* administration Liberia continued to 
grow In Importance and in size. Roberta, 
realizing the necessity for funds to carry on 
his administrative duties, imposed upon goods 
imported into Liberia a d-percent ad valorem 
duty. The imposition of this tax brought 
about the independence of Uberia. For¬ 
eigners refused to pay this duty upon the 
ground that the colony, as the commercial 
experiment of a philanthropic society, was 
laeompetent to exercise sovereign rights Im- 
pltod by the levy of duties on Imports. Many 
disagreeable incidents occurred, such as the 
seizure and subsequent release of certain in¬ 
fringing vessels, followed by a presentation 
to the Liberian authorities of heavy claims 
'for damages alleged to have been suffered. 
The Government of the United States, when 
asked for a declaration of its attitude, made 
It clear that nothing was further from its 
Intention than to assume the responsibilities 
of a protectorate of the cdlony. Thus. It ap¬ 
peared clear that only one thing remained 
to be done and that was for the settlers to 
take into their own hands the management 
of their affairs and to ask for recognition by 
the powers mm an independent Negro state 
upon the west coast of Africa. 

At this juncture, the American Coloniza¬ 
tion Society, finding that the off^iag of 
its care and benevolence was now able to go 
It alone unaided, severed the bonds whioti 
had held the colony to the society for so 
many years. Therefm, the Liberian author- 
ttiii, with unfaltering courage and with fkith 
la what the future might have In store for 
them, resolved to act without further delay* 
and a convention was called to sit on the 
25th day of Jime 1847. On the 26th day of 
the fOUowlag month the declaration of in- 
depeodenoa was adopted. This declaration 
of indep e n den c e is a document so remarkable 
for Its dignity, its pathos, and its admirable 
deantizs cf pbrase, that I feel that I can¬ 
not do better than read it in full at this 
point. 

* • e e e 

So ends the reading of the deoleratlon of 
independence adqpted by the reprseentatlvls 


of the people of the OommonwesKh of Li¬ 
beria in convention assembled. TIm senti¬ 
ments expressed in this xemarkabis document 
may become, with every p r o priety. Nie senti¬ 
ments and expressions of ho^ and aq;>lratlon 
of more than 2.000,000 Amertesn cittzsns of 
African descent who have petitioned this 
Oovemment to aid them In a voluntary mi¬ 
gratory movement to Liberia. Its pream¬ 
ble, Its statement of the eauees leading to 
their cOlonisatian and independence: its 
lamentation because of the natural rights 
denied them in the United States: Its pro¬ 
found convietlOQ that the west coast cf 
Africa was the place of proper refuge for the 
disconsolate members of the blabk race, are 
In every way applicable to the situatRm whldi 
Obtains today with re^Mct to the race's long¬ 
ing and yeanling for a freedom denied them 
under a government conceived and admin¬ 
istered by the white man. This declaration 
of independence should be read and pon¬ 
dered In the home of every citizen of the 
United States through whoee veins fiows a 
single drop of African blood. 

1 desire to say in this connection that the 
gate of Liberia is open today tor thousands, 
and 1 might say millions, of American Ne¬ 
groes. I hold in my hand the original letter 
from the President of the Republic of Liberia, 
addressed to President Gordon, of the Peace 
Movement of Ethiopia, in which President 
Barclay announces to the world that millions 
of acres of land in Liberia are now ready and 
waiting to be eettled by American Negroes. 
He sets out certain terms upon which the 
Republic will be willing to accept these immi¬ 
grants. I desire to say that the terms pro¬ 
vided for In our bill Introduced on this day 
are more generous and more liberal, and we 
propose to do more than has been even sug¬ 
gested by President Barclay of the Republic 
for the Immigrants who see fit to go into 
Liberia. 

Negroee of this country know what it means 
to have jobs denied them. They know the 
causes which bring about discriminations in 
favor of the white man. They understand 
why they are not permitted to play in the 
parks; to sit in the theaters, restaurants, 
hotels, and to ride on the trains axMi busses 
and airplanes with the white man. They 
have read numerous signs saying, '*Negro, 
dont let the aun set on you in this town." 
They understand that there is a real differ¬ 
ence between the opportunities offered them 
and tboBo beetowed upon the white man. 

The Negro appreciates the impossibility of 
bis fulfiUlng In this country the high pur¬ 
poses which education and enlightenment 
have Inspired him to hope for and to long for. 
No matter which way he turns, he sees evi¬ 
dence of a disparity of oppotjwnlty for him 
and his children. His sehoola are the poorest 
in the country: his housing accommodations 
arc neglected. In Alabama he notes that less 
than one-eighth of the school funds are al¬ 
lotted to the education of his Children, while 
one-third of the eligU>!e school children are 
colored. In Geor|^ be rtw er ves that one- 
third of the children are blood of his blood, 
while only one-«i|^1h oC tbb school funds 
are allocated to their education. He has seen 
South Carolina, with one-balf of the school 
children colored, spend ffHSflSS on school 
busses for white children tor 1 yearU trans¬ 
portation and the sum of o^ 1828 tor colored 
chUdren. 

When it comes to jobs, the Heigro is In no 
better condition today than he was Imme¬ 
diately after receiving his freedom. The 
building-trades unions in both the North and 
the South used divers methods to exclude the 
Negro. The railroad brotherhoods deny them 
membership. The Supreme Court may rule 
tlut Negro defendants shall not be denied 
the right of trial by their peers, thus mstlng 
It obUgetory that the names of Nsgroes 
appear upon the jury panel when their life 
or Uberty U in jeopardy, but the Negro stfU 
oonttnues to be barred from jury duty or to 
participate in any matter concerned Wtth 


public justice. Just to make a feint toward 
oompUanoe with this ruling of the Court, 
Negroes art sometliiies called for jury service, 
but they are made to understand by the eu- 
thorlttee that they muat ask to be excused 
and accept the too incidental to the sum¬ 
mons. Zn the city of WaidUngtcm—^en 
celled the Negroes* paradlee—Marian Ander- 
acm, a Negro woman who haa developed some 
reputation ee e singer, was recently denied a 
request to sing In a Washington public-school 
auditorium and Constitution Hall, the latter 
a building owned, I am told, by the Daughters 
of the American Revolution. 

These are only a few of the many thousands 
of discriminations against members of the 
Negro race as practiced conststsntiy In this 
country. These discriminations are not any 
greater and 0.0 no less today than they were 
the year following the date of the Emancipa¬ 
tion Proclamation, or through all the inter¬ 
vening yearn since their freedom was made a 
reality, nor will the discrimination be less 
through succeeding years, or at any time, be 
It near or far, so long as the white man and 
the black man occupy the same territory. 

• • • Before the Civil War. the white 

laboring man of the South had to compete 
with slave labor and the poor white man of 
the South had little chance. After the Negro 
was freed he was more or less dependent; he 
was not used to his freedom; he was in des¬ 
perate straits and was willing to work for any 
wage. Then the white laboring man of the 
South had to compete with the Negro freed 
labor of the South. 

The racketeers and industrialists of that 
section took advantage of the situation, and 
held the wage scale tn the very bottom 
throughout the years. So the white man of 
the South suffered just about as much as 
did the black man. But with the wage-and- 
hour law on the sUtute books, boosting the 
wage scale in certain industries, which will 
have a tendency to increase the wage scale in 
all Industry, the white man will receive a 
wage which will enable him to accept the 
job which the poor Negro has been filling in 
the South, because the wage will now be 
sufficiently high so that the white man can 
maintain his standard of living in the South. 
So that the poor Negro who has been having 
the laboring job heretofore wUl be out of 
luck. We will find in the South a great army 
of millions of Negroes who are going to lose 
their johs to white men because the wage 
scale has been Incresaed. 

There Is another thing that Is causing a 
grave condition in the South among the 
Negroes. I refer to the improvement in ma¬ 
chinery used on the farm, and especially in 
the growing of cotton. We now have tractors 
with which to break the land, without the 
Negro and the mule. With a machine we 
lay the land off in rows, without the Negro 
and the mule. We distribute fertiliser and 
plant the seed with a mathlne, without the 
Negro and the mule. We even have cotton 
choppers, which do away with the labor of 
the Negro family. And now we have the 
mechaxiieal cotton picker. So that the day 
of the Negro, even on the plantations of the 
South, is gone. 

The white man will take the N6gro*s job in 
industry. There are about 8,000,000 Negroes 
in the South, and being of the South and one 
of the South, and being a friend of the Nzgro, 
Z am advocating the passage of the bill I 
am proposing, so that something can be 
done to taring rOllef to the Negro race in the 
South. 

Oh, we are taking care of the NOgro in the 
South now on W. P. A., it is true. The 
Negroes have left the farms and are con¬ 
gregating in the little towns and dtlss of the 
South. They are living ZO, 15,20, sometimes 
10 In one room In a house, and Uncle Sam is 
feeding them through the W. P. A. But that 
will have to end. I understand a bill Iz now 
pending here which providee that the Statee 
must contribute one-third of all the W. P. A. 
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money. IT that bill ahould become a law, 
it would mean there would be no money dis¬ 
tributed for the Negro and the poor white 
man, becauee the Southern States will not be 
able to contribute. Such a provision of law 
would have the same effect as the vicious, 
inequitable, unfair, unrighteous, almost 
criminal, social-security and old-age pension 
law which has been put on the statute books, 
which requires the States to contribute one- 
half of the old-age pension funds. 

My State happens to be one of the poorer 
States. The result is that the old people of 
my State are receiving only $2.84 a month 
from the Federal Qovernment, and a total 
pension of $1.79, whereas in the richer States, 
which are able to match the Federal money 
under the social-security and old-age pension 
law. the old people are receiving $15 a month 
from the Federal Government, and $30 alto¬ 
gether. with the State's $15 contribution. 

1 do not know who Is responsible for that 
kind of legislation, but Just a little more of 
that sort of laws for the South and for the 
poorer States and there will be a revolution. 
I go so far now as to state that if the Demo¬ 
cratic Party shall be defeated in 1940, if some¬ 
one will erect a tombstone. 1 will write the 
name of one man who will be largely respon¬ 
sible for the defeat of the party. His name 
is Altmpycr, and he is the head of the social- 
security outfit. 

As repeatedly stated before, and as pro¬ 
claimed by all the great students of and au¬ 
thorities on race relations, these two diverse 
peoples cannot live together upon terms of 
social and economic equality, and the only 
solution for the problem la either amalgama¬ 
tion or separation. The whole Nation, both 
black and white, revolts at the prospect of 
amalgamation. With the possible exception of 
a few thousand mulattoes. The Afro-Ameri¬ 
can is Just as insistent upon maintaining the 
purity of his blood, of perpetuating his racial 
integrity as the Caucasian is unalterably 
committed to the proposition of keeping the 
white man white, and of resisting all customs, 
practices, and procedures, both in private and 
in public life, that have a tendency toward 
ultimate amalgamation. 

I am glad to say that with two and a half 
million Negroes’ names on these petitions 
they arc saying; "We are not In favor of amal¬ 
gamation. We do not want our blood com¬ 
mingled with white blood." 1 have respect 
for that class of Negro. But the element of 
the Negro race headed by Walter White—^not 
all of them, of course, but a great many of 
them—are amalgamationists; they are mls- 
cegenatlonists. A large percentage of that 
element want white wives. They want to see 
white women nursing black babies—their 
babies. But these petitioners do not want to 
see any white woman nursing a black baby. 

Immediately following the adoption of the 
declaration of independence by the people of 
Liberia, in convention assembled, they 
adopted, on July 26. 1847, a constitution for 
the Republic of Liberia. I see that the Sena¬ 
tor from Michigan [Mr. Vanoenbero] has 
come into the Senate Chamber. I desire es¬ 
pecially to ask the Senator from Michigan to 
read the declaration of independence of the 
Republic of Liberia. It is one of the great 
documents of the world. A Negro is its 
author. 

The Constitution of Liberia was closely 
modeled upon that of the United States. In 
fact in the establishment of the Republic 
uf Liberia the Negro attempted to adopt the 
American Constitution in toto. He im¬ 
proved upon the American Constitution. The 
Negro in Liberia was Just a little smarter 
than were the Americans who wrote our 
Constitution in 1767, because the Liberian 
Constitution says that no man in Liberia 
can vote unless he has Negro blood in his 
veins. The Constitution of Liberia says that 
no man can own land In Liberia unless he 
has Negro blood in his veins. So, while using 


our Constitution as a model, the Negro im¬ 
proved on it, and made a better Job of it 
than we did. 

Following a preamble declaring that In 
order to secure certain blessings for them¬ 
selves and their posterity, and to establish 
Justice, Insure domestic peace, and promote 
the general welfare, the people of the Com¬ 
monwealth of Liberia constitute themselves 
a free, sovereign, and independent state by 
the name of the Republic of Liberia. Article 
I was inserted carrying 20 sections, which 
constituted the bill of rights. Our Bill of 
Rights is found in 10 amendments to the 
Constitution. Then followed article II, de¬ 
fining legislative powers, and article III, ex¬ 
ecutive powers; article IV, Judicial depart¬ 
ment, and article V, miscellaneous provisions. 
Under the head of miscellaneous provisions, 
we find section 13. which reads as follows: 

"The great object of forming these colonies 
being to provide a home for the dispersed end 
oppressed children of Africa, and to regen¬ 
erate and enlighten this benighted continent; 
none but Negroes or persons of Negro descent 
shall be eligible for citizenship in this re¬ 
public." 

Those Negroes were smart. 

As originally written and adopted, this 
section read; 

"None but persons of color shall be ad¬ 
mitted as citizens of this republic." 

But in May 1907, this clause was amended 
to read: 

"None but Negroes or persons of Negro de¬ 
scent shall be eligible lor citizenship in this 
republic." 

"Persons of Negro descent" was intended 
to qualify for citizenship any person who 
had Negro blood In his veins. The expres¬ 
sion "people of color" was found to be too 
broa in its application as it could be 
Interpreted to moan all peoples except mem¬ 
bers of the white race, when the purpose in¬ 
tended to be accomplished was to make eligi¬ 
ble for citizenship, only those people who 
were of African descent, wheresoever on the 
globe they may be found. 

Mr. President, I wish to say to the colored 
citizens who may hoar me today, or who may 
read my speech, that If they are resettled in 
Liberia they will have one consolation in 
knowing that they will not be troubled by 
the white man. 

* • • * * 

I have taken the time to read some of the 
revised statutes of the Republic of Liberia, 
and I was interested to note that they have 
a law exempting homesteads from taxation. 
Section 1095 of the law says: 

"Every family shall be entitled to a home¬ 
stead which shall be exempt from execution." 

Liberia has done belter than some of the 
States of the United States. My State Just 
last year passed the homestead-exemption 
law. 

"The exemption herein provided for shall 
continue as long as any of the heirs of the 
family shall occupy such homestead." 

That is a word of comfort to our colored 
friends who ore planning to go to Liberia. 
When they acquire homes they will be free 
from execution or sale. 

Section 1008 says: 

"Any clerk issuing any writ to seize and 
sell any homestead, and any sheriff who may 
seize and sell any homestead, or shall attempt 
to do so, shall be guilty of a misdemeanor." 

That legislation is in advance of the legis¬ 
lation on this subject of many of the States 
of the American Union. Only very few, up 
to this time, have passed homestead-exemp¬ 
tion laws. 

I was Interested further to note that the 
laws of Liberia provide for the purchase, by 
the Republic, of school books for the use of 
the children in the various counties of the 
Republic. Section 947 of chapter 25 says: 

"The legislature shall appropriate from 
time to time mone^ for the purchase of pri¬ 
mary and elementary school books for the 
use of the public schools. The secretary of 


the treasury shall draw special warrants to 
cover such appropriation, and shall make the 
same payable to the order of the superintend¬ 
ent, who shall purchase such books as may 
be provided for and distribute the same 
among the several counties according to law." 

By way of recapitulation. It has been ob¬ 
served from this discussion that the Ameri¬ 
can Colonization Society, organized, as be¬ 
fore stated, in the United States in the city 
of Washington in 1817, undertook to colonize 
American free Negroes in Africa, and sent 
its first group of emigrants to that country 
in 1822, and established them as a settlement 
within the present limits of the Republic of 
Liberia; that the Colonization Society pur¬ 
chased practically all the territory that now 
forms the Republic of Liberia. It has also 
been shown that the American Government 
cooperated with the Colonization Society, and 
from time to time landed Its recaptured 
slaves from vessels engaged in the slave trade 
in the territory of Liberia, and provided for 
these recaptured slaves temporary care and 
sustenance. In addition to the freedmen 
from America and the recaptured slaves 
settled there by the American Government, a 
great many West Indian Negroes found their 
way also to this new country. The various 
settlements in Liberia, established under the 
auspices of the American Colonization So¬ 
ciety and the Auxiliary State Colonization 
Societies, were in the beginning entirely in¬ 
dependent of each other—their affairs being 
managed by agents selected and sent out by 
the Home Colonization Society. 

As time passed on. more and more power 
was granted to these various settlements by 
the society, and eventually they were all 
consolidated under the name of the Com¬ 
monwealth of Liberia. Then, on July 26. 
1847, the colony declared its independence 
and subsequently adopted a constitution, and 
became recognized the world over as the 
Republic of Liberia. The first President of 
the Republic of Liberia was Joseph Jenkins 
Roberts, who. at the time of the declaration 
of Independence and the adaption of a con¬ 
stitution, was Governor of the Common¬ 
wealth of Liberia, having succeeded Thomas 
Buchanan, who was the Commonwealth’s first 
Governor. Roberts was five times elected 
President of the Republic, and ho did much 
toward inducing other countries to recognize 
Liberia as a free and Independent republic. 
The Republic flourished far beyond the ex- 
pectationa of its founders during his admin¬ 
istration. It was recognized by other na¬ 
tions In the following order: Prance. Lu- 
beck, Bremen, Hamburg, Belgium, Denmark, 
the United States, Italy, Sweden, Norway, 
Holland. Haiti, and Portugal. It has been 
said that recognition by the United States 
was delayed because it was pointed out that 
Washington would be compelled to receive a 
colored envoy. 

About 1 year after the adoption of the 
constitution, and when the new Government 
was well on its way toward the completion 
of its labors in sotting up and placing in op¬ 
eration the various subdivisions of the Qov¬ 
ernment. the directors of the society and the 
commissioners of the Republic, on behalf of 
the American Colonization Society and the 
Republic of Liberia, in the city of New York, 
on the 20th day of July 1848, entered into 
articles of agreement whereby the society 
ceded all of its public lands within the limits 
of Liberia to the Republic, subject to 10 pro¬ 
visions, one of which was that when the Gov¬ 
ernment sells any of the public lands, every 
alternate lot, or farm, or section, or square 
mile, or miles shall be left unsold to be as¬ 
signed to emigrants. It was further provided 
that the tracts reserved for emigrants may, 
with the assent of the society, be exchanged 
for others of equal value, or sold and the pro¬ 
ceeds devoted to the purposes of education. 
It was provided also that the society shall r^ 
^Bin the right of locating emigrants In any o* 
the present settlements, and that any settle¬ 
ments are to be formed by the concurrence 
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and agreement of the Oovemment of Liberia 
and the society. 

If Senators have time to read my bill, which 
X hope they will, they will find that I pro¬ 
vide that the American Oolonlaation Society, 
which Is BtiU an organisation domiciled In 
Washington, shall have a part in connection 
with allocation of the lands acquired for the 
resettlement of Americans in Liberia. 

The agreement stipulated that the Oovem- 
ment of Liberia should hold the land there¬ 
tofore appropriated to the Kentucky society 
for the occupancy of emigrants from that 
State, the land assigned to the Mississippi 
society should be held for emigrants from 
that State, and the Blueberrie land should 
be assigned to emigrants from the State of 
Louisiana. These several State societies 
were auxiliaries of the American Colonization 
Society. By this agreement the active par¬ 
ticipation of the American Colonization So¬ 
ciety in administering the affairs of the peo¬ 
ple of Liberia was practically terminated, and 
only such rights were reserved and such 
cooperation In the matter of establishing new 
settlements was permitted as were to be 
found stipulated in the articles of agreement 
of July 20. 1848. 

• • • « • 

It may be of Interest to know that since I 
have been working on this problem, through 
the activities of the Ethiopian League, headed 
by President Gordon, of Chicago, two com¬ 
missioners were sent to Liberia to interview 
the President of Liberia and definitely ascer¬ 
tain whether or not the President of Liberia 
would be willing to accept the American Ne¬ 
groes if the Congress should pass legislation 
providing for their settlement in Liberia. X 
am glad to say that t h ose two oommiasioners 
returned from Liberia in January and are in 
the gallery today. The President of Liberia 
is ready to receive American Negroes. 

Notwithstanding this severance of the ties 
whi^ had so long bound together the set¬ 
tlements of the Republic and the American 
Colonization Society, the parent organization 
ocmtlnued to keep In touch with the progress 
and development of the republic and to 
cooperate in an unolBcial way in directing 
Its destinies and contributing to its growth 
and development by encouraging those of 
African descent in the United States to return 
to their mother country. 

Only this morning I was in conference 
with Colonel West, who Is the head of the 
Anrsrloan Colonization Society in Washing¬ 
ton. He has made frequent trips to Uberia 
and is still working at the lob. 

Negroes then began to volunteer in great 
numbers for colonization in Liberia. The 
American Oolonlzatlon Society was unable 
to take eare of ell who desired to migrate 
to the new-found land. Not every Negro In 
whose breast bad risen high hopes of migra¬ 
tion to his homeland could be transplanted 

the Colonization Society. The volunteers 
were in greater number than the society could 
accommodate. 

In other words, unlees we can persuade the 
Federal Government to carry out the program, 
It never can he suooeesfully and satisfactorily 
done. When two and a half million American 
NegrM, as evidenced by the petitions on my 
daft, ere beginning the Congzan to give them 
the opportunity to evail themsMvee of the 
laud which is now waiting for them, being 
held in trust by the Republic of Liberia, ie it 
not better sense, ie it not better judgment. Is 
It not better business for the Government to 
pey for their transportation and eare until 
th^ are well on their way and have been 
eetabltshed' in their new home? Is It not 
cheaper and better to eare for them in that 
way than to let them stay in the United Statee 
and keep them Indefinitely on the relief rolls? 

* e • • • 

The iHttatlon I have outlined, and the con¬ 
tention by the ttave-holding Statee that be¬ 
cause of States^ rights the Federal authorities 
ootlld not aid in the movement, mfiuenoed 


the State of Ohio to ptopout a program of re¬ 
patriation known as the Ohio plan. The 
legislature of the State of Ohio, through the 
Governor of that State, sent out a request to 
the Bister free States that the several Gover¬ 
nors thereof submit to their respective legis¬ 
latures a plan for the emancipation and 
colonization of alavea, the plan to be con¬ 
curred in by the slave States. This history Is 
necessary in order to place before the country 
the story of resettlement, and the importance 
of what we are now trying to do. 

This plan got around the question of States* 
rights, which, it was thought, prohibited Fed¬ 
eral support in the movement. Also, the plan 
originated by the Legislature of Ohio stipu¬ 
lated thut slavery might be carried on in the 
several States while repatriation was In prog¬ 
ress, and that all slaves who did not volun¬ 
teer to return to their native land should re¬ 
main as slaves, on the ground that any such 
individual who did not Join members of hit 
own race in the establishment of a new gov- 
erzunent could not be considered as worthy or 
deserving of freedom. 

I have much the same opinion of a Negro 
who would not accept the gracious offer of 
the opportunity which we are now trying to 
give him to establish a new home in Africa. 

It so happened that the free States readily 
concurred in the Ohio plan, but the slave 
States refused to accept it. It Is clalmMi by a 
distinguished author that in reality this was 
the first schism that occurred between the 
North and the South on the race question. 
This division of sentiment on the question 
of manxuniasion and repatriation of Negro 
slaves placed the slave States in the most 
nearly indefensible position they had ever 
essayed to maintain. Up to this Juncture the 
slave States apparently gave aympathetlc con- 
•Ideration to the emancipation idea, but in 
the last analysis felt inclinded to reject it 
because they feared to liberate in their midst 
a race whose numbers w«re equal to, and in 
most instances greater than, the number of 
whites. In my own State today there are 
more Negroes than whites. The people of 
the slave States were struck with horror at 
the contemplation of the great tragedy that 
would necessarily, according to their way of 
thinking, ensue if millions of untutored and 
uneducated human beings. Just a few degrees 
advanced above a state of barbarism, should 
be turned loose in their midst and left free to 
roam at will, and at the same time be en¬ 
dowed with all the inalienable rights vouch¬ 
safed to the white man under the Ckinstitu- 
tion. 

Then, too, there was the question of prop¬ 
erty rights. They had paid for these slaves 
in the coin of the realm; they felt, under any 
schema of liberation, that they should be 
compensated for the losses that would fol¬ 
low general emancipation. 

« • • • • 

Muw the CHUo plan came forward and pro¬ 
vided for the repatriatiatt of slaves owned by 
the slave States, kdio would volimteer to 
migrate and that the institution of slavery 
should continue while the piooces of re¬ 
patriation was being cazTled out. This prop¬ 
osition fully met the dangers apprehendsd 
from a wholesale liberation of slaves who 
were to remain in the territory of enslave¬ 
ment. It is true, the oompeneatlon idea was 
not considered in this plan, and It Is pos¬ 
sible the absence of any prcqiosal In the 
Ohio plan to remunerate the slaveholders 
for the loss of their slaves contributsd to 
their rejection of the plan. At any rate, the 
tree States in the Ohio plan pro posed a pro¬ 
gram which, if accepted, would have ra- 
eutted in the establishment in these United 
Statee of a purely white natUm oompoeed 
of a white raoe—«n ideal which yet vutet 
be attained If this Government is to endure* 
and Mm Its deirtlny in the devstopmenk end 
malntenaiioe of the greatest oivUliatlon 
known to BUttl. 

FOliowlnt the fejootlon of the Chid pldn 
a man by the naast of WiUiam Lloyd Oanrl^ 


son arose and made a vicious attack on Che 
Amerioan Oolonlaation Society, c l ai ming that 
it waa merely an tustniment of the elate 
power for imnoving only troublesome free 
Kegcoee ftom the United SUtes and from the 
pretence of their slaves. Hs claimed that 
the real purpoee of the society was to make 
mors sseure tbs bondsgs over the Africans 
who were alreedy enslaved. It will be re¬ 
called that the general plan of the American 
Colonization Society all along was to re¬ 
patriate only those Negroes who were free, 
and those who had happened through some 
fortuitous olroumatanoe to bs mads tree. 
Even the Slavs States now accused the so¬ 
ciety of collaborating with the Garrisonian 
abolitionist. These attacks, both by Garri¬ 
son and the slave power, would have de¬ 
stroyed the colgnlaatton movement of the 
society If the society had not been supported 
and defended by some of the most emlnsnt 
men in the Nation. Garrison, In theory, was 
an advocate of the amalgamation of the two 
races. He was qpposed to repatriation; he 
was in favor of emancipation, the bestowal 
of cltlaSDShip upon the Negro, and the hy¬ 
bridisation of the two races. The Coloniza¬ 
tion Society, in spite of these attacks, con¬ 
tinued to make progress until some 12,000' 
emigrants or more were established in Li¬ 
beria. It took the Civil War to suspend its 
operations. The reconstruction era that fol¬ 
lowed the Civil War almost destroyed the 
society as an effective agency for repatria¬ 
tion. Reconstruction politicians were ac¬ 
tive among the Negroes with their newly ac¬ 
quired freedom, urging them to forget about 
the establishment of a nation of their own 
in Liberia and to make ready to appropriate 
to themselves the lands and properties of 
their former masters. 

Let us now turn to that central figure 
around which all the incidents of the blood¬ 
iest war in history revolved—the immcztal, 
the incomparable Abraham Lincoln. There Is 
not a single doubt In the mind of any repu¬ 
table historian that the institution of slavery 
was the direct cause of the Civil War. But 
for the deportation as slaves of these unfor¬ 
tunate people from the Jungles of their native 
home in Africa to the Atlantic seaboard and 
finally to the cottonfieMs of the South, the 
disruption of the Union would never have 
been threatened and Robert E. Lee would 
never have had occasion to make surrender 
of his army to Ulysses 8. Grant. No man 
of that memorable age was more fully ad¬ 
vised as to the causes that were challenging 
the stoblUty of the Uzilon than was Abraham 
Lincoln. It is well at this point of our dis¬ 
cussion to review the words of this great 
man in giving voice to his sentiments with 
respect to the emancipation and repatriation 
of the Negro race. 

It will be noted in the study of his public 
utterances on this subject that he never 
spoke of emancipation without coupling with 
that thought the idea of repatriation. Like 
Jefferson, it was impossible for him to think 
of emancipation without uniting with that 
thought the idea of colonization and repa«. 
triatlon. As it hss ever been, from time Im¬ 
memorial, impossible among civilised men to 
think of Jonathan without associating with 
that character the name of David, or to think 
ot Damon without at the same time thinking 
of Pythias, so was it with Jefferson and Lin¬ 
coln equally as impossible for either to think 
of emancipation without asMCiatlng with 
that idea ooUmtaation or repatriation. 

In the Emancipation Proclamation, that 
immortal document penned by Abraham Lin¬ 
coln, he said: 

**X, Abraham Lincoln, President of the 
United States and Commander in Chief of 
the Army and the Navy thereof, do hereby 
proclaim and declare that ^ * It is 

xny purpose upon the meeting of Oongma 
to sgain reoommond * ** * m immediate 
or gradual aboUsbment of tiavsry «. « « 
and that the sffert to eoionisa persemi of 
African descent with their consent, upon the 
continent or eleewherr, with: the ptevlouaiy 
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ctmmAi ot i&e govumment eiittiBg 
tiMft, wlU to tostlnuad.'* 

Tto propotiUon X«m advooiailiig hm today 
««a juit to mportttit and fcmt aa muoH part 
of the emanelpation proolamatlcm aa were the 
wofda that aet the M^gro free. Xilnooln.tled 
them toaetber. He aava: 

*^Aiid that the effort to eolonlae peraona of 
African deaoent. with their conaent**— 

My bill provldea that a Negro cannot be 
tranaported to Africa unleaa he glvea hla con- 
aent by filing application Indicating hla de« 
alre to go. Two and a half million Negroea 
have filed already. 

Iilnooln aaya; 

*'Upott the continent or elaewhere, with the 
prevloualy obtained conaent of the govern¬ 
ment exlatlng there, will be continued. 

**That on the lat day of January, in the year 
of our Lord 1868, all persona held aa alavea 
within any State or any dealgnated part of a 
State, the people thereof ahall then be In 
rebellion agalnat the United Statea, ahall be 
then thenceforward and forever free.** 

In one alngle breath the Preaident pro¬ 
claimed freedom for the alavea and at the 
aame time the effort to colonise them would 
be continued. 

Preaident Grant apent much effort ta try¬ 
ing to carry out the colonization plan of 
Lincoln. 

The reaaon aome Senators and some other 
public men are afraid of thla question is that 
they say It is fantastic: that It la a dream: 
It is a vision: It la too big a Job: it cannot be 
done. Well, here, without any effort on the 
part of any man In public life to do anjrthlng 
about it. QO percent of the 13,000,000 Negroea 
of the United Statea are now asking that It 
be done. I am safe in saying that 70 percent 
of the 12,000,000 Negroes in this country, If 
contacted and made to understand Uie 
gracious proposal we are offering to them In 
the effort to give them a chance at freedom 
and an opportunity In life for themselves and 
their children, would gladly accept the propo¬ 
sition, and the other 20 percent who might 
not want to go and do not want to go now. 
assuming the 75 percent went, would foe ready 
to go, because they would not then have the 
rank and file of the Negro race to prey upon 
and to exploit and to racketeer upon. What 
would the Negro dentist do If all the rank 
and pie of the Negroes moved to Africa? 
What would the Negro doctor do? What 
would the Negro undertaker do? And the 
Negro preachers would be preaching to empty 
benches. They would go. As soon as the 
trek was started, the job would be finished. 

After having read this document to his 
Cabinet, and while waiting for a Federal 
victory before publishing the proclamation 
to the world, the Preaident assembled a 
group of free Negroes at the White Bouse 
and Informed them that he was about to 
enter upon a general program that would 
solve the race question through the peaceful 
and voluntary separation of the two races. 

As a valuable contribution to this discus¬ 
sion and aa a document that more clearly sets 
forth the views of the President with respect 
to the future status of the Negro, Z quote al¬ 
most in its entirely his memorable address, 
delivered in the month of June 1862 to a 
deputation of free Negroes in the city of 
Washington. If any Members of the Senate 
have not had a Ohanoe to read thla speech of 
Abraham Lincoln, X think they will find it 
very, mterestiag. It Is as follows: 

** 7^17 Should not the peqple of your race 
be odonlaedr* 

Llnodln is speaking to the Negroes as¬ 
sembled in the White Bouse. 

**Why ehouM they hot leave this country? 
This is perhaps the first question for con¬ 
sideration, You and wt are a different race. 
We have between us a broader diflerenoe than 
eSists between almost any other two races. 
Whether it Mitglit or wrong, X need not dis- 
iugs,^ hut this ph^^bal diflereiice is a great 
^hsaMmtsie to us heth. to XIAhnk yoto 


suffers greatly, many of them by ttrlng with 
us. while ours suffer from your p r ese n c e . Xn 
a word, we cuffer on ea^ tide. If this is ad¬ 
mitted, it Shows a reason why ws should to 
separated. You, here, are freemen, I sup- 
poee. Perhaps you have long been free for 
all your lives. Your reoe are suffering, in my 
opinion, the greatest wrong inflicted on any 
people. But even when you cease to be Slaves 
you are yet far removed from being placed 
on an equality with the white race. You are 
still out off from many of the advantages 
which are enjoyed by the other race. The 
aspiration of man is to enjoy equality with 
the best when free: but on this broad con¬ 
tinent not a single man of your race is made 
the equal of ours.** 

Not then, not now. 

**Oo where you are treated the best, and 
the ban is still upon you.** 

Whether It Is in Bflchlgan or in Mississippi. 

*T do not propose to discuss this, but to 
present it as a fact with which we have to 
deal. I cannot alter It if I would. It is a 
fact about which we all think and feel alike. 
We look to our conditions owing to the ex¬ 
istence of the races on this continent. I 
need not recount to you the effects upon 
white men growing out of the Institution 
of slavery. .1 believe in its general evil effects 
upon the white race. See our present condi¬ 
tion. The country Is engaged in war. Our 
white men are cutting each other's throats, 
none knowing how far their frenzy may 
extend; and then consider what we know 
to be the truth. But for your race among 
tiB. there could not be a war, although many 
men engagc<l on either side do not care for 
you one way or the other. Nevertheless, I 
repeat, without the institution of slavery, 
and the colored race as a basis, the war could 
not have had an existence. It Is better for 
us both, therefore, to be separated. I know 
that there are freemen among you who, 
even if they could better their condition, 
are not as much inclined to go out of the 
country as those who, being slaves, could 
obtain their freedom on this condition. 1 
suppose one of the principle dilBculties in 
the way of colonization is that the free col¬ 
ored man cannot see that bis comfort would 
be advanced by it.** 

Like some of the miscegenationlsts, they 
cannot now see that they would be better off, 
but they would be. 

"You may believe you can live in Washing¬ 
ton, or eleewhere In the United States, the 
remainder of your lives, perhaps more com¬ 
fortably than you could in any foreign coun¬ 
try. Bence you may come to the conclusion 
that you have nothing to do with the Idea 
of going to a foreign country." 

This is Lincoln, still talking to the Negro: 

"This—>1 speak in no unkind sense—is an 
extremely selfish view of the case. But you 
ought to do something to help those Nho ere 
not so fortunate as yourselves. • • • 
For the sake of your race you should seeriflce 
eomething of your present comfort, for the 
purpose of being as grand as the Wtote peo¬ 
ple in that respect. It Is a cheering thought 
throughout life that something ean be done 
to ameliorate the condition ot those who 
have been subject to the hard usages of the 
world. It is dlffloult to meke a man miserable 
while he feels that he is worthy of himself and 
claims kindred with the great God who made 
him. In the Ameriqan Bevolutlonary War 
■acriflces wore made by men engeged in it, 
but they wore cheered bff the future. Gen¬ 
eral Washington h im sel f . endured greater 
physical hardships then It. he had remained 
a British subject; yet he wae a happy man, 
because he was eng e g e d in benefiting hie 
race, and in doing something for the chil¬ 
dren of lile nelghiiors, having none of his 
own.” 

That la Unooln'S i^eeOh to these Negroes 
at the White Bouee. Be dosed his address 
With the fdiowtnf wsfdss 


*The praotloal thing I want to ascertain is 
whether I can get a number of able-bodied 
men, with tbeir wives and children, who are 
Willing to go when 1 present evidence of en¬ 
couragement and protection.** 

' Bvery encouragement and protection on 
earth la to be thrown around the Negro as he 
it being resettled in Africa under the provi¬ 
sions of the bill I have introduced. • 

"Could X get a hundred tolerably Intelligent 
men, with their wives and children, and able 
to *cut their own fodder,* so to speak? Can 
X have 50? If X could find 25 able-bodied 
men, with a mixture of women and children 
good things In family relation, I think I could 
make a eucoeatful commencement. I want 
you to let me know whether this can be done 
or not. This is the practical part of my wish 
to see you. These are subjects of very great 
importance—worthy of a month's study, in¬ 
stead of a speech delivered in an hour. I ask 
you, then, to consider this seriously, not per¬ 
taining to yourselves merely, not for your race 
and ours at the present time, but as one of the 
things, if successfully managed, for the good 
of mankind—^not confined to the present gen¬ 
eration, but aa— 

"‘From age to age descend the lay 
To millions yet to be. 

Till far Its echoes roll away 
Into eternity.* ** 

The observations made ly President Lincoln 
In this famous address, delivered at the White 
House to a deputation of free Negro citizens 
asaembled from many sections of the country, 
did not spring from immature considerations, 
nor were they conceived under the pressure of 
passions generated by the exigencies ot war; 
but they coolly and calmly reflected hla judg¬ 
ment on the race problem as frequently 
enunciated In the early years of his political 
life. The address embodied views long enter¬ 
tained by him and arrived at years before the 
war clouds began to gather—^views garnered 
from a prolonged study of racial inheritances 
and the ethnological differences between the 
two most widely diverse races on the globe. 
Furthermorr. because of having been born in 
the South, he jtm frequently thrown in im¬ 
mediate contact with the colored race, and 
through this familiarity and intimacy with 
this unfortunate people he acquired a knowl¬ 
edge of their traits, their habits, and customs 
that served him well In the formulation of 
hi policy to oolonlw the free Negroes of this 
Repubio on the coast of Liberia. 

No man slnoe the beginning of this Repub¬ 
lic was more firmly convinced that this Na¬ 
tion could not survive if the two races were 
required to live in the same territory and 
under the same government. That is as true 
to heaven. As far back as 1836, when Lincoln 
announced his candidacy for the legislature 
in the State of Illinois, and when he was only 
27 years old, he said: 

"I stand for admitting all whites to the 
right of suffrage who pay taxes and bear arms, 
and by no means excluding females." 

Lincoln was a woman suffragist when he 
was 27 years old. 

This was a direct declaration favoring the 
limitation of suffrage to white people only. 

Xn 1837, while disoussing a resolution to 
the General Assembly of Illinois, Lincoln de¬ 
nied that Congress had power to Interfere 
with slavery, and in doing so employed these 
words: 

"The Congr ess of the United States has no 
power under the Constitution to Interfere 
with the institution of slavery in the different 
States.** 

Lincoln was opposed to social or political 
equality of the two races and inveighed 
against the intsnnarriage of whites and 
blacks. On this subject he spoke at Charles¬ 
ton. ni., September 18, 1868, and used these 
words: 

‘T wUl say that I am not. nor ever have 
V been, In favor of bringing about in any way 
the social and political equality of the white 
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and black race#—that Z am not, nor ever hava 
been, In favor of making votera or Jnrora of 
Negroes, nor of qualifying them to hold office, 
nor to intermarry with white people; and X 
will say in addition to this that there is a 
physical difference between the white and 
black races which Z believe will forever forbid 
the two races living together on terms of so¬ 
cial and political equality, and, inasmuch as 
they cannot so live, while they do remain to¬ 
gether there must be the position of superior 
and inferior; and Z, as much as any other 
man, am in favor of having the superior posi¬ 
tion assigned to the white race/' 

When Henry Clay, who for many years had 
been president of the American Colonization 
Society, died, Mr. Zjlncoln, in making a memo¬ 
rial address following the demise of the great 
compromiser, said: 

"If as the friends of colonization hope, the 
present and coming generations of our coun¬ 
trymen shall by any means succeed in free¬ 
ing our land from the dangerous presence of 
slavery, and at the same time restoring a 
captive people to their long-lost fatherland 
with bright prospects for the future, and this, 
too, so gradually that neither races nor indi¬ 
viduals shall have suffered by the change, it 
will, indeed, be a glorious consummation. 
And if to such a consummation the efforts of 
Mr. Clay shall have contributed, it will be 
what be most ardently wished and none of 
his labors will have been more valuable to 
his ooimtry and his kind/' 

Zn a debate with Senator Douglas on Oc¬ 
tober Id, 1654, Lincoln voiced sentiments of 
regret that it was not possible at that time 
for a sudden freeing and colonization of the 
Negro. You will notice that he could not 
say "emancipation," he could not say any¬ 
thing about freeing the Negro, without say¬ 
ing something about colonizing the Negro. 
The two went together, as they ought to go 
together. 

These were his words: 

''My first Impulse would be to free all 
the slaves and send them to Liberia, to their 
own native land, but a moment's refiectlon 
would convince me that whatever of high 
hc^e (as I think there is) there may be in 
this, in the long run its sudden execution is 
Impossible." 

No one ever dreamed of sending all of our 
NCgro citizens to Liberia or to other parts 
of Africa in a month, or in a year, or in 6 
years. This is a work of possibly a quarter 
of a century, and it ought to be done in such 
a Blow and gradual way as not to disturb the 
economic conditions of the country; and 
things will adjust themselves as these people 
are moved out. 

Later on in a debate with Senator Douglas 
on June 26. 1857, Lincoln spoke more encour- 
agingly as to the prospects of being able to 
bring about the colonization of the Negro, 
in this speech he employed these words: 

"Such separation, if effected at all, must 
be effected by colonization; and no political 
party, as such, is now doing anything di¬ 
rectly for colonisation. Party operations at 
present only favor or retard colonisation in¬ 
cidentally. The enterprise is a difficult 
one—'but where there is a will there is a 
^y,' and what colonization needs most is 
a hearty will. Will springs from the two ele¬ 
ments of moral sense and self-interest. Let 
us be brought to believe that it Is morally 
right, and at the same time favorable to, or 
at least not against, our Interests to transfer 
the African to his native clime, and we shall 
find a way to do it, however great the task 
may be." 

I will tell you when this thing will be done. 
When a few more million Negroes in this 
country sign the petition asking Oongress 
to give them a chance under the sun in their 
new home In Africa, there will not be any 
question about the bill passing. 

Zn his first message to Congress, in De¬ 
cember 1861, he pr^msed to colonize Ne¬ 
groes liberated from persons in arms against 
uie Oovemment— 


"At some place or places In a eilmate con¬ 
genial to them. * * * If it be said that 
the only legitimate object of acquiring ter¬ 
ritory is to furnish homes for white men, 
this measure effects that object, for the emi¬ 
gration of colored men leaves additional room 
for white men remaining or coming here." 

These words, uttered 78 years ago, are as 
applicable to the situation obtaining here 
today as they were to the age of Abraham 
Lincoln. 

Mr. Uncoln did not believe that the Dec¬ 
laration of Independence meant that all men 
were created equal in every respect. In his 
speech delivered in Illinois in 1868 he made 
clear his understanding of the Declaration of 
Independence on this point by saying: 

"I have said that I do not understand the 
Declaration of Independence to mean that all 
men are created equal in all respects. Cer¬ 
tainly the Negro is not our equal in color, per¬ 
haps not in any other respect. * * * I 
did not at any time say I was in favor of Negro 
suffrage. 'XWice, once substantially and once 
expressly, I declared against it. * * * I 
am not in favor of Negro citizenship." 

Not any more than the Negroes in estab¬ 
lishing their government in Liberia were in 
favor of white people having citizenship in 
their republic. 

Zn President Lincoln's second annual mes¬ 
sage to Congress, submitted In Zlecember 
1862, he emphasized the fact that coloniza¬ 
tion would settle forever the Negro problem. 

Thera are two ways in which it might be 
settled—either separate them physically or 
let them remain here and amalgamate with 
them. Everyone is on on side of the fence 
or the other. Lincoln said: 

"Our strife pertains to ourselves and not 
to the passing generation of man. and it can, 
without convulsions, be hushed forever with 
the passing of one generation." 

Following this observation, he then pro¬ 
posed an amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States, and becatise the right of 
Congress to appropriate money for coloniza¬ 
tion purposes had been challenged he sub¬ 
mitted this observation: 

"Congress may appropriate money and 
otherwise provide for colonizing free colored 
persons with their own consent in any place 
or places without the United States." 

Again, in the same second annual message, 
he said; 

"Heduce the supply of black labor by the 
colonization of the black laborer out of the 
country, and by precisely so much you in¬ 
crease the demand for, and the wages of white 
labor.” 

I have heard many of the statesmen here 
repeatedly declare that we have problems 
which will stay'with us; that we will always 
have unemployment; that because of this 
being a machine age and because of the ex¬ 
haustion of new frontiers, our emplosrment 
rolls will decrease. Then why not adopt 
Lincoln's theory of handling the question? 
It will cost less to handle it in that way. and 
the Negro is asking that we do it, and do it 
for him. 

If Lincoln's advice bad been heeded at the 
time it was given, and the supply of labor 
in the South had been reduced by the coloni¬ 
zation of the black laborer, the South today 
would not be featured throughout the Re¬ 
public as the Nation’s economic problem No. 
1. As Lincoln stated, the colonization of the 
black laborer in that section would have 
increased the demand for, and the wages of 
white labor; Just in the same proportion the 
supply of black labor would have been re¬ 
duced. 

From the careful study of these limited ex. 
cerpts from the writings and public utter¬ 
ances of President Abraham Lincoln, it is 
adequately demonstrated that he did not sud¬ 
denly at conclusions with respect to 
racial separation. Bis phUosophy of the 
race problem was gradually developed and 
slowly reasoned out fronk the time he was 87 


years old, and a candidate for the legislature 
in the State of Dlinots, to the day when be 
issued the Emancipation Proclamation. I 
wish again here to emphasize by repeating 
the fact that through all his efforts to 
colonize persons of African descent, he never 
proposed any plan for the liberation of the 
slaves that was not coupled with his scheme 
for colonization. Embodied in the Emanci¬ 
pation proclamation itself was the solemn 
pledge that his efforts would be continued 
to colonize the slaves when liberated from 
their state of bondage. It has been shown 
that the President did continue his efforts by 
recommendations to Congress, providing for 
colonization; by attempting to obtain land 
upon which free Negroes might be settled, 
by at one time devising plans for compen¬ 
sated emanc'patlon of the slaves; by obtain¬ 
ing an appropriation from Congress with 
which to begin colonlzatfon. and by an offi¬ 
cial request to the Congress for a constitu¬ 
tional amendment to sustain his coloniza¬ 
tion program. 

He considered the Emancipation Procla¬ 
mation as a war measure, and that coloniza¬ 
tion was a post-war measure, the purposes of 
both being, the one the saving, and the other 
the perpetuation of the Union. He deemed 
the Emancipation Proclamation not only as 
an instrument designed for preserving the 
Union by destroying the slave power, but as 
also an act that would expedite his long- 
advocated concept of racial separation. He 
reasoned that when 4,0<)0.000 slaves had been 
given their freedom in the Southland, and 
that when the war subsequently had been 
won by the armies of the Republic, the slave- 
holding power of the South, defeated in battle 
and confronted with the presence of 4.000,000 
Ignorant freemen, imaccustomed to and 
incapabk of exercising the duties and re¬ 
sponsibilities of intelligent citizenship, would 
immediately Join hands with the free States 
of the Union in a unified effort to bring about 
the complete riddance of a race that seriously 
threatened the political existence not only 
of the Southland, but of the Nation as a 
whole. So it happened that, when conscious 
that the war for the preservation of the 
Union had been won, he commissioned Gen. 
W. F. Butler, in the month of April 1865, 
to inquire into and give his views as to 
whether the Negroes could be exported. 

At this Juncture, Lincoln was assacifalnated, 
and until this day the hope, the dream, the 
aspiration of the great emancipator has never 
been fulfilled. 

Two of the greatest lights in the bright 
galaxy of all the stars that are set in the 
political firmament of this Republic, namely, 
Thomas Jefferson and Abraham Lincoln, have 
entertained the same concepts and ideals 
with respect to the solution of the Negro 
problem, and one of the saddest commen¬ 
taries on the lives and achievements of these 
illustrious leaders is that the most priceless 
of the numberless ideals they have cham- 
F'oned and defended has, through all suc¬ 
ceeding years, remained an unaccomplished 
reality. 

On the banks of the Tidal Basin here in 
Washington there is today being erected a 
memorial to Thomas Jefferson, commemo¬ 
rating—in time-defying granite—^his contri¬ 
bution to the establishment, on everlasting 
foundations, of the greatest republic known 
to civilized man. Already on the banks of 
the mighty Potomac—in impressive gran¬ 
deur—stands a monument done in imper¬ 
ishable stone commemorating the contribu¬ 
tion of Abraham Lincoln to the preservation 
of the Union. Strange, is it not, that the 
people of this Nation should thus befitting- 
ly honor these heroic men for the incom¬ 
parable services they have rendered^the one 
laying wisely and well the foundations of 
a New World democracy, and the other ef¬ 
fecting, at a crucial moment of disintegra¬ 
tion, the preservation of that democracy— 
and that they should at the same time reject, 
in these memorials, the cornerstone which 
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repretented the culminating Ideals of both, 
namely, if this Nation is to endure under 
Ood, the separation of the two races and the 
oolontBation In Liberia of all eitiaens of 
African descent must be accomplished. 
One Should be pardoned for indulging the 
Hope that this rejected stone shall be¬ 
come the keystone of the arch in the con¬ 
struction of the Jefferson Memorial. 

Jefferson and Unooln, along with others 
who have devoted effective >,re8earch and 
prolonged study to the Negro race problem, 
are in practical unanimity upon a three-way 
solution of this problem—social and political 
equality, resulting in amalgamation; com- 
.plete segregation in this country, extending 
somewhat remotely the time of effectual 
amalgamation: and repatriation—the only 
remedy to be adopted that will preserve the 
civilisation of the Caucaslon race, and afford 
an opportunity for the Negro race to develop 
a civilisation of its own. 

Z endeavored on a previous occasion. May 
24, 1988, to stress the importance of review¬ 
ing and weighing, in every detail, the racial 
concepts of Jefferson and Lincoln, and took 
occasion to say that the time had arrived 
when this Government and those who make 
and execute its laws can no longer afford to 
Ignore the accumulated wisdom of the past; 
to be oblivious of the teachings of history 
and of the warnings and admonitions of the 
most illustrious and renowned patriots of the 
past—^the teachings and prophecies of those 
great and unsellish souls who have steered 
successfully thus far the destinies of this 
Republic. 

What strange and inexplicable processes 
governing the mysterious workings and op¬ 
erations of the human mind have we fallen 
upon in this modem age that we cannot ac¬ 
cept, without doubts and misgivings, the 
teachings and philosophies which have be¬ 
come our heritage as handed down to us by 
our great statesmen, our scientists, and rec¬ 
ognized authorities on race culture and he¬ 
reditary and social values. 

It is Inconceivable that any of the foremost 
leaders of our time should so willingly ac¬ 
cept the fundamental principles of our Gov¬ 
ernment, the basic foundations upon which 
rests the superstructure of our political sys¬ 
tem and the western civUization it has de¬ 
veloped, and at the same time refuse to be 
guided and motivated by the men who framed 
and preserved for us that self-same Govern¬ 
ment, and who, while doing so, clearly and 
unanimously laid down the dictum that 
nothing is more certainly written in the book 
of fate than that '*the two races, equally free, 
cannot live in the same government,” and 
that ”there is a physical difference between 
the white and the black races which will for¬ 
ever forbid the two races living together on 
terms of social and politioal eqiuOlty.” 

Bspecially is this fact all the more incom¬ 
prehensible when the sentiments they so 
wisely and so well expressed have been caught 
up and echoed and reechoed through all 
the succeeding years by others no less capa¬ 
ble, who severally, in their turn, laid hand 
upon ^e helm of state and guided with 
prudence and wisdom Its continuing upward 
course. Nor were they Mone, as if in the 
wilderness, in their cry for redemption and 
deliverance from the unig>eakable horrors 
of impending blood pollution, amalgamation, 
and hybridisation. The bravest and the best 
from all sections of our common country 
have helped to hOld high the danger signal 
so that the oar of human progress might 
proceed to its destined goal without 
Oauoasian casualty. Bthiopian extermination, 
or slow and imperceptible or cataclysmic dis¬ 
integration of our boasted eiviliaation. 

XToquesttonabl/, the devotion of the people 
of this Nation to Abraham Lincoln is sincere, 
but regardless of that sinoerlty, the endorse¬ 
ment of the full and complete plan of hU 
high purposes and noblest aspirations is 
wlthhm The mdst generous reason that 


ean be offered for failure of bis devoieea 
to follow him in hla Ideas no further than 
emancipation and the grave la that they 
have lost sight of his ultimate purpose— 
his definite goal. Every oltisen who pro¬ 
fesses a devout respect for the great emanci¬ 
pator owes it to the memory of this sainted 
man, as well as to himself, to work for 
the oonsiunmatlon of his interrupted pur¬ 
pose. That which the assassin's bullet pre¬ 
vented Lincoln from accomplishing should 
be the mark at which those of us who have 
followed him should aim. Human Justice, 
racial pride, and self-preservation cry out 
in a tearful plea that Lincoln's legacy be 
not dishonored; that the great project of 
colonization, following emancipation, which 
he had formulated, be not terminated in 
Ford’s theater. 

Lincoln sacrificed his very life for his first 
step in emancipation, and whbever cooperates 
in taking the final step, whoever helps to com¬ 
plete his unfinished project by providing for 
the voluntary repatriation of the American 
Negro, will earn the everlasting gratitude of 
two self-respecting races and enable the spirit 
of Lincoln to rest content. No repatriation 
movement can be conducted without the 
name of Abraham Lincoln being associated 
with It. The part be played in setting the 
stage for the voluntary exodus of the down¬ 
trodden race should be repeated imtll it is 
known and understood by all men who seek 
a happy and permanent solution of the race 
problem. Uke a theme song, it should be 
heard in the nature of a Negro spiritual run¬ 
ning through the halls of Ck>ngres8 and wher¬ 
ever men are assembled to direct and deter¬ 
mine the course of empires. It should be 
repeated in the ears of the listening world 
imtil every thought of Lincoln suggests his 
unfinished dream. It should be repeated 
here, within these walls, until, resonant with 
his long silenced voice, they may be made to 
Intone unceasingly these words: 

"Without the institution of slavery and the 
colored race as a basis, the war could not have 
had an existence. It is better for us both, 
therefore, to be separated. * * * I do not 
understand the Declaration of Independence 
to mean that all men are created equal in all 
respects. * * * I am not, and never have 
been, in favor of making voters or Jurors of 
Negroes, nor of qualifying them to hold office, 
nor to intermarry with whites. « • * 
There is a physical difference between the 
black and white races which. I believe, will 
forever forbid the two races living together 
on terms of social and political equality.” 

Those immortal words of Lincoln should 
be written into the minds and hearts of every 
American citizen. 

Abraham Lincoln fell a martyr to his ideals 
before they could be achieved. Abraham 
Lincoln—^the noblest friend the colored man 
ever had—^was deterred by the assassin's bul- 
Idt from giving him a liberation far surpass¬ 
ing that afforded by emancipation—namely, 
a home in a congenial clime In the land of 
his fathers where he could, under the guid¬ 
ance and protection of this Government, 
work out for himself a dviliaatlon and a 
culture to the full limit of hit rsoisl endow¬ 
ments and the acquisitions in point of train¬ 
ing and development gained from his sojourn 
In America. How easy It it to visualize hls 
sympathetic spirit today standing on the 
sidelines In sad contempiatlon of his shat¬ 
tered Ideals; of a work half completed, view¬ 
ing. with profound commiseration, the black 
man to whom he had «iven freedom, still 
without freedom, atraadod, as it were, on 
an unfriendly shore and at the mercy of 
misgiUded agitators, today, as in 1865, who 
seize every opportuni^ to exploit him for 
private gain. Who Is there, among the mem¬ 
bers of this most exdutlvt body in the world, 
who will hesitate to Join with two and one- 
half million people of African deecent in a 
united effort to bring about the ultimate 
completion of Abraham Linooln’a eelf-im- 
posed task? 


Following the death of President Lincoln, 
the reconstructicn era began, and through 
the efforts of reconstruction politicians mi¬ 
grating from the North into every nook and 
comer of the South, the activities of the 
American Ckdonlsatlon Society were paralyzed 
and the movement it had inaugurated so long 
ago became more or less devitalized. 

The carpetbagger of those days, like the 
Communist of this day. impregnated the 
Negro brain with the idea that he should 
abandon the effort of establishing a Negro 
nation in a foreign land and become recon¬ 
ciled to his manifest destiny, which was to 
take over the lands and properties of hls 
former slave owners, and also to make ready 
to seize the reins of government. The same 
idea, in slightly modified form, is being ad¬ 
vanced by the Communists who are active in 
organization work among the Negroes of the 
South, urging them to demand all the rights 
made secure to the white man under the 
Constitution, and assuring them of the as¬ 
sistance of the Communists in a united effort 
to take over the black belt of the South, po¬ 
litically and otherwise. 

They have been encouraged by these Com¬ 
munists to believe that they can take posses¬ 
sion of the farms and the industries now 
owned by the white people, called the capi¬ 
talistic class. 

Earl Browder, in a report to the New York 
convention of the Oommainist Party, on 
June 24, 1036, said: 

"Significant progress has been made in 
building a united front of struggle for Negro 
liberation. The Negro people have learned 
to expect and demand from Communists the 
greatest sensitivity to their problems; the 
greatest energy in their defense; the greatest 
solidarity In their struggles.” 

In the testimony of Walter 8. Steele, before 
the Dies committee investigating un-Amer¬ 
ican propaganda activities in the United 
States, we find on page 321 in a volume 
carrying hls testimony exclusively, these 
words: 

"The Communists promise Negroes self- 
determination In the black belts of the coun¬ 
try. These belts are indicated by maps and, 
of course. Include the districts heaviest pop¬ 
ulated by the Negroes. Communists promise 
them confiscation of 'and and Industries 
from the white owners and the turning over 
of them to the Negroes.” 

On page 828 of hls testimony, Mr. Steele 
further stated: 

*Tn the South those who Join the Commu¬ 
nist movement realize that such a change 
in sentiment as the Communists plan, if it 
could be brought about, will give them actual 
domination in such States as South Carolina 
and Mississippi, where Negroes are numeri¬ 
cally superior, and could use their votes to 
especially good advantage. To many south¬ 
ern Negroes, therefore, the cunningly devised 
picture of social and political equality is a 
vision of the promised land. They are told 
that the plantations now belonging to the 
members of the white race will be divided 
up and given to them. In Russia members 
of the Negro race do not have social equality. 
The frlendfthip of the Communist leaders for 
members of the southern colored race is 
purely hypocritical." 

In June of 1938, less than 1 year ago, the 
Communists held their first all-southern con¬ 
ference of the Communist Party, In Chat¬ 
tanooga, Tsnn. One hundred and thirty- 
three delegates, It is claimed, assembled in 
this city from all parts of Dixie to hear Earl 
Browder, the natloiial secretary of the Com¬ 
munist Party, and James W. Ford, head of 
the Negro section of the same party. Ac¬ 
cording to the further testimony of Steele, 
on page 824 of the Zhee committee hearings, 
it was the expressed determination of this 
meeting to carry forward the Red penetra¬ 
tion of the Couth during the next 12 months 
.with renewed vigor. He further stated: 
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**lt is the announced purpose ot the meeting 
to accelerate the work ot the Communists in 
the South, looking toward votes for the Ne¬ 
groes and the organization ot more powerful 
labor unions in the South. It is to he re¬ 
membered,'* he said, "that when the Reds 
mention unions they are not referring to 
labor organizations but to organizations 
which will agitate for the class struggle 
which will make America over as a Com¬ 
munist state." 

Therefore the hypocrisy of the Communists 
of our time finds its prototype in the hy¬ 
pocrisy and deceit of the carpetbagger during 
the reconstruction period. 

At the very height of the demoralizing situ¬ 
ation that prevailed soon after the Civil War, 
another outstanding Repatriatlonlst arose in 
the person of Henry McNeil Turner, a Negro 
born at Abbeville, S. C. He encouraged his 
race to achieve race progress through race 
nationality as other races had done. Turner 
entered the ministry and became a bishop in 
the African Methodist Episcopal Church. He 
had attracted the attention of President Lin¬ 
coln. who appointed him Army chaplain for 
the first colored troops used in the Union 
Army. Following the close of the war he 
was sent with the reconstruction forces to 
Georgia, but resigned his commission and re¬ 
turned to the ministry. The reconstruction 
crowd was too hot for him. Bishop Turner 
was well aware of the fact that the race prob¬ 
lem would continue as long as white women 
bred white children, and Negro women bred 
Negro children. In answer to the carpetbag¬ 
ger’s promise to the freedman of the planta¬ 
tion formerly owned by his master, Bishop 
Turner claimed that the Negro would more 
likely secure 400 acres of land and a hippo¬ 
potamus in Africa than he would get 40 acres 
and a mule in America. 

When the argument was advanced that the 
Negro could profit in this country by the 
achievements of the whites, and that there 
was no need for racial and national inde¬ 
pendence, he proclaimed that "freedom for 
racial initiative is a prerequisite for racial 
progress, and in this respect the Negro would 
be better off in hell than in the United 
States." 

Some Negroes are finding that out, and 
conditions are going to become worse. 

Bishop Turner was as firmly committed to 
the policy of repatriation as the only solu¬ 
tion of the Negro problem as any of the lead¬ 
ing statesmen, scientists, and ethnologists of 
his time. Very definitely in line with the 
racial concepts of both Jefferson and Lincoln, 
he Insisted that by separation he did not 
mean that everyone should go, or must go, 
but that there should be given or granted an 
opportunity for the departure of such black 
men and women as are self-reliant and as are 
willing to go. He said further; 

"This Nation, or its aggregated people, will 
either have to open a highway to Africa for 
the discontented black man, or the Negro 
will fllnder this Government." 

I cannot close these remarks about Bishop 
Turner without Including a letter that he 
wrote when an old man to W. P. Pickett, who 
was then preparing a publication entitled 
‘The. Negro Problem—Abraham Lincoln’s 
Solution." This letter, under date at Jan¬ 
uary 12, 1907, reads as follows: 

"X pray God that you will continue In the 
great work in which you are engaged and 
move this country to help the Negro to emi¬ 
grate to the land of his ancestors. I have 
visited that continent as often as 1 have An¬ 
glers on my band, and it is one of the richest 
continents under heaven in natural resources. 
Millions of colored people in this country 
want to go. Give us a line of steam¬ 
ers * * ^ and let us pay as much as the 
million or .more white immigrants pay coming 
from Llveri^l, London, and Hamburg to this 
oountry* and the Nsgross will leave by thou- 
■ands and by tens of thousands—yes; by 
mlUlons." 


The question of colonizing the Negro or of 
separating the two races has been almost 
continuously agitated throughout the past 
century. The various proposals to accom¬ 
plish this end are not characterized by any 
essential differences. The question of loca¬ 
tion furnished the principal basis upon which 
opinions widely differed. One group of colo- 
nlzatlonlsts recommended that unoccupied 
territory held by the United States should be 
set apart exclusively for the colonization of 
Negroes. Just recently there was a movement 
in Chicago to organize a forty-ninth State 
by taking parts of certain large Western 
States, such as Colorado and others, and 
forming a State where none except Negroes 
could go. Another group favored the removal 
of Negroes to some part of the Western Hemi¬ 
sphere not owned and not likely to be owned 
by the United States. However, the most 
serious considerations have been entertained 
by the group which proposed to repatriate 
citizens of the United States, of African de¬ 
scent, to Africa, more especially to the Repub¬ 
lic of Liberia. 

Following the death of Bishop Henry Mc¬ 
Neil Turner, Marcus Garvey, a Negro born in 
Jamaica, took up the movement of repatria¬ 
tion; and during the course of his activities 
he developed Into the most powerful and ef¬ 
fective advocate of race integrity and race na¬ 
tionality that this country or any other coun¬ 
try has ever known. We are told by authori¬ 
ties who have devoted effective study to the 
labors of Garvey on behalf of the Negro race 
that he was a man of good education, and 
that In his youth he brooded long over the 
disadvantages suffered by his race. He organ¬ 
ized a Universal Negro Improvement Asso¬ 
ciation. He stressed the Importance of blood 
integrity and race nationality. He spoke In a 
language that stirred the deep desire of the 
race for these essentials. Garvey's organiza¬ 
tion became international. It developed into 
a vast empire of workers devoted to the 
achievement of economic progress through 
racial integrity and race nationality. It is 
said that the membership of the organization 
at one time exceeded 6,000.000. Its member¬ 
ship came from many foreign countries, as 
well as from the States of the Union. 

Garvey was the first repatriatlonlst who 
succeeded In gaining to any appreciable de¬ 
gree the attention of the American press. As 
stated by Mr. Earnest Sevier Cox, this organ¬ 
ization, in a plan to aid Liberia, believed that 
It had acquired certain rights in that coun¬ 
try, and sent out a shipment of goods of the 
value, it is said, of $60,000, when the Liberian 
end of the agreement was rescinded. 

At about this time other American citizens 
were successful in acquiring holdings In Li¬ 
beria; but these other Americans, not being 
of Negro descent, could not become citizens of 
Liberia or hold title to its land. The Fire¬ 
stone Tire & Rubber Co. has $90,000,000 in- 
vosted in a rubber plantation in Llberi»on 
leased land. This obstacle was overcome by 
leasing a million acres of Liberian land for a 
period of 09 years. Garvey opposed the white 
man’s occupation of Africa through the sei¬ 
zure ot Liberian lands on long leases. He ad¬ 
vocated the doctrine of "Africa for the Atrl- 
cans." and decried the white man seizing 
Negro Africa and holding its people in sub¬ 
jection there, as the white man had done 
elsewhere. 

Garvey's enemies were legion. More espe¬ 
cially he was stubbornly fought by the Ne¬ 
groes in the United States who favored amal¬ 
gamation—the blending of tbe blood <a the 
two races. Notwithstanding this formldi^le 
opposition, more forcefully felt throuj^ the 
actlvltlM of the N. A. A. O. P., Garvey suc- 
oeeded In gaining a powerful hold upon the 
group of the Negro race which may be desig¬ 
nated as "Afro-Americans," practically full- 
blooded Negroes. 

Garvey made an effort to finance the Blaok 
Star Line of steamships to be used to carry 
Negro emigranu to Africa and to develop 
trade among Negro people,. This \uifortu- 
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nate enterprise resulted in temporarily ar¬ 
resting his repatriation movement. He was 
convicted of having fraudulently used the 
malls to sell stock In tbe Black Star Line. 
His conviction took place Just before the eco¬ 
nomic collapse known as the depression. The 
presiding Judge denominated him as an Im- 
practloal dreamer, afflicted with a Messianic 
complex, and considered that the Innocent 
Negroes of the country should be protected 
against the vagaries and Impractical schemes 
of the repatriation idealist. 

It may be true that Garvey sold stock in 
the Black Star Line. It may be true that the 
Blaok Star Line went to pieces as an invest¬ 
ment. However, there was no more reason 
for penalizing Garvey for selling that kind 
of stock than there was tor penalizing bank¬ 
ers who flooded the country with Peruvian 
bonds and other bonds which were sold 
through the mails and which were Just as 
worthless as the stock in Garvey’s Black Star 
Line. 

In passing. It may be well to note that 
shortly after Garvey’s conviction multiplied 
millions of dollars’ worth of stock issued by 
so-called practical men—men free from the 
hallucinations of a Messianic complex— 
proved to be as worthless as the stock In 
the Black Star Line. President Coolidge com¬ 
muted Garvey's sentence; but since he was 
an alien he was automatically exiled from 
the United States. His imprisonment de¬ 
prived him of further active leadership in 
the great organization he had founded. His 
largest group of followers was located in the 
United States; and because of his alienation 
he was powerless to carry on the great move¬ 
ment of repatriation. 

When we consider that Garvey's work was 
terminated by a court conviction and subse¬ 
quent deportation, we find cause for dis¬ 
couragement among his followers. However, 
the chief value of bis labors lay in tbe quick¬ 
ening of a race consciousness and in the 
birth among his followers of a new hope for 
racial Integrity and Negro nationality. For 
this service he could not be adjudged in vio¬ 
lation of law by any court In the world, while 
on the other hand he was denominated a 
benefactor of the human race at the bar of 
enlightened public opinion. 

The most significant thing about the 
achievement of Garvey is that notwithstand¬ 
ing the collapse of his colonization program 
at the zenith of its popularity, notwithstand¬ 
ing the loss of considerable sums of money 
invested by the members of his race, not¬ 
withstanding hlB conviction and imprison¬ 
ment, followed by deportation from the coun¬ 
try in which be had established his great 
organization — notwithstanding all these 
things and more, the movement he had 
originated did not die with tbe passing of 
its founder. The longing for economic free¬ 
dom and progress, tbe yearning for the estab¬ 
lishment of Negro nationality, the burning 
desire to make secure racial Integrity that 
Garvey had implanted in the souls of mil¬ 
lions of Afro-Americans, survived. He defi¬ 
nitely succeeded in establishing the fact that 
there is an overmastering impulse, a divine 
afflatus among the mass of Negroes of the 
United States for a country of their own, 
and a government administered by them¬ 
selves. Garvey was the greatest ot the Negro 
publicists, and tbe most conspicuous organ¬ 
izer ot his race. 

Zn tbe wake of the Garvey movement there 
has appeared a new movement, unaided by 
the publicity of the press, which has for its 
purpose a single idea—to return people of 
African descent to their motherland, Africa, 
It was to be known as a "peace movement." 
President M. M. L. Gordon, of the Peace 
Mbvement, Is a woman of marvelous courage 
and determination. Shr has, breathed new 
life into the cause of Negro repatriation. 
Through her efforts a giant memorial haa 
been presented to the President of the Uhited 
States callihg for the return of people of 
Aftloan descent to their motherland, Africa, 
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X *ticm mOuaXt tOi* litter erhteh Vreeldent 
*Oatdon wciote to me, In wlHeli mm eneloeed 
n copy ot tbe ucmottel prepereO by tbe Peeoe 
liovemeiit of Btbloplo* More reeding tbe 
letter X wieb to^eey tbet tbe nimee of more 
tben 1,000,000 of tbe petltionere nhieb came 
to me irere tbe reeulte of the ettorte of tbe 
orgenlitioB led by Preekleat Gordon, of 
Obioeio. Ptfty^gbfe ttaomend more came to 
me through the efforti of tbebeede of organl- 
eetioiui of the Unlftreel negro Improvement 
Aeioeletion, wbieb wee origmeily founded by 
the Oenrey organbmtton. They ere all work¬ 
ing together for the one end, one purpoee, 
goel, 

^ In 1088 X received thie letter from XTeei- 
dent Gordon: 

• • « • « 

*TRt mcl irovmiNT or mnoriA— ^ni god, 
om oouirtiT, onb norut-ro mxntu 
nORJI or AnUDCAN OBeCOMT TO TRB Bconcn- 
LAUD, AVmCA 

**Ob3Caoo, 111 ., February 2 , 1932 . 
'Ibue am: We thank you for your Interest 
ebown in our petition. In your speech 
against the antllynob bill, three points are 
drawn as follows: 

'*1. nraw tbe color line. 

**2, Bet the race in some island In the sea. 
**8. Send them back to Africa/* 

Those are the proposals that I developed 
In tbe 4 days* speech against the antUyncb- 
ing bill, and she bolls them down. 

**Your third solution is highly endorsed by 
the 1,000,000 members of the Peace Move¬ 
ment of Sthiopla. This will not alone settle 
the race problem in America, but will also 
solve the problems of unemployment-prob¬ 
lems which threaten the very foundations of 
the tranquillity of this Nation. 

**There are millions of us who abhor alms, 
both private and public. We know that in 
our ancestral coimtry we can carve a frugal 
but decent clviUeation of our own in that 
favorable climate and virgin soil.** 

These are the words of the leader of this 
great organisation—a woman: 

**Xhls organisation • is made up of the in¬ 
dustrial masses, farmers, and men of skill, 
and in tbe land of our forefathers we will not 


here of the Peace Movement of Stblopls, 
eolidit your support on this plan. We are 
enclosing a copy of our memorial, sent to 
President Roosevelt on November 14, 1888. 
We wUl be glad to hear from you at yotm 
own convenience. Our signatures are g^- 
Ing rapidly. 

*'Re8peotful]y, 

**TBa PSACB M OVSH l I tT OF RTRIOPU, 
**Mrs. M. M. L. OotDon, President, 
**BDiiOMD Hollxdat, secretary, 

**Senator TRsodobs O. Bilbo, 

'^United States Senator From Mississippi, 
The Senate Chamber, 

Washington, B. C.*' 

Those are the sentiments ot the beads 
of this organleatton who make this appeal to 
be sent to Africa, 

I now direct tbe attention of the Senate 
to the memorial, the one X have before me 
being a copy of the one sent to the President 
of the United States, and which today bears 
actually a little over two and a half million 
names. 

**A Sfoaeoaut 

“Trs PaismiNT. 

''The White House, Washington, D. C. 

**Whereas the Congress has empowered the 
President to exercise his Judgment In the 
present crisis in a manner suited to the ex¬ 
alted olBee and provided him with the means 
to execute his plans for the amelioration of 
distress and the restoring of normalcy: and 

*'Whereas the distress of the unemployed 
is most severely felt by such of the unedu¬ 
cated American Negroes who abhor alms, both 
public and private, in any guise; and 

**Whereaa the removal of a half million of 
the poorest from a competitive labor market, 
at this time, would tend to relieve to that 
extent the condition and opportunities of the 
remainder; 

''Therefore, we. the subjoined signatories, 
American cltisens of African extraction, in* 
dlvidually and collectively. Join in respect* 
fully petitioning the President to consider 
our proposal, confident that his conclusions 
will be for the best interests of our families 
and of the communitr at large. 

"WHO Wl ASl" 


**We have a vivid realisation of the hard- 
eh4M and toll that the fruition of our plans 
in a Strang land entails. But we are inured 
to toll, and the ultimate goal of social and 
economic freedom gives us heart to welcome 
the hardships for our children's sake. 

"For these reasons we are not sponsored by 
eelf-etyied leaders and come before the Presi¬ 
dent unheralded but with alert minds and 
Clswn, calloused hands. Should the President 
inquire further information about our num- 
beli, our need, our earnestness, and fitness 
for the proposed undertaking, we entreat him 
to seek such information among those who 
liold themselves in readiness to Join in the 
execution of the plans hereinafter proposed. 

"WHAT WX ASH 

"We were tom from our original homes and 
kindred people against our will; but the pride 
of ancestry and homing instinct survive the 
whip and social ostraolam; they are as strong 
in our bosom as they are in the hearts of 
other races. We fully understand that social 
and poUtical equaUty of races is as repugnant 
to the dominant race in America as it is to the 
dominant races elsewhere in the world. Yet 
race oonaciauanees and contempt for previous 
servitude bid fair always to oppose each other 
at tbe behest of those who trade on them. 
Tbe ever-poeslMe bloodshed is as abhorrent 
to our stricken people as it is to other law- 
abiding cltisens. 

"Hungry, cold, and miserable, the pursuit 
of life, liberty, and happiness in America ap¬ 
pears futile. Given an opportunity in our 
own ancestral Africa, the knowledge of farm¬ 
ing and simple farm machinery and Imple¬ 
ments. which we have acquired here, yrould 
enable us to carve a frugal but decent liveli¬ 
hood out of the virgin soil and favorable cli¬ 
mate of Liberia, or such other well-diBpoeed 
country, where the Federal Government, in 
its wisdom, might acquire a footing for us. 

"Wo most respectfully ask that the Federal 
Government negotiate with the Liberian 
Government for such land as existing treaty 
rights entitle us to. sufficient to colonize the 
entire body of the signatoriee hereto and 
finance the movement to the extent desirable 
for ultimate success. The details of our 


only make a living for ourselves but will be 
free from race prejudice and discrimination. 

"We highly approve your opposition to the 
mixture of the two races, for we, likewise, 
detest the same thing. For a long period 
of time the mixing of tbe two races came 
from side, tbe white man and the colored 
woman. But now it is coming from both 


liGt me digress here to remark that statis¬ 
tics show that there are today over 80,000 
N^ boys and Negro girls annuaUy cross¬ 
ing the color line. X mean by "crossing tbe 
color line" that the Negro boy, say. is a 
mulatto and looks white, so that he gets by; 
he goes where he is not known, and marries 
a white girl, and tbe mulatto, or white- 
coloeed giriTgoeB where she is not known and 
marries a white man. There are 80,000 of 
them annually. By our indlfferenoe are we 
to favoT' *"*illthis coun¬ 
try? 

"Bince communism has estabUshed its^ in 
thie country, it ia quite common to see a 
.white woamp rocking a black baby. We posi¬ 
tively recent the mixture from either aide 
and the only ww to stop it is to separate 
the two raoee. We hope you wUl continue 
to puCh to the top this departatkm measure, 
ier thiA 4M thie alonek wUl save both your 
laoe end mliie* 

. VThett .ara eei er a l mliuon of ui wbo will 
Mha^ toAim byour opn oonsent.** 

, As o ft de ne ed By thie petition. 

^When the masses are once sent away, 


thh ^hlghbraNs,** tha Negro in- 


me imoed to ICI- 

enthaMS.thiliniMh^ wa,'>themilliciiinem* 


They undertake to tell tbe Freeldent who 
they are. 

"We desire to make It clear, first of all, 
that this is not a racket or scheme for tbe 
enrichment or self-glorification of any group 
or individual. The signatories pay no dues 
or other fees and the ofBcers of tbe Peace 
Movement of Bthiopia serve entirely without 
pay, meeting their expenses wholly out of 
their own meager resources. Nor do our 
plans Involve the taking over of any Govern¬ 
ment funds. We propose that the Federal 
Government itself meet directly such i n lti i l 
expe^tures as launching of adopted fdana 
involved. 

"We are of the so-called North, most ^ Us 
having been driven from a cruel and avowedly 
intolerant South to the cities and tmviis of 
tbe Bfiddle West, the bread bsCket cf lunerica, 
without a Just opportunity to esni s liveli¬ 
hood in our abject new etate. yfe are the 
simple-minded, sincere, IcwHr, hrir-abldlng 
workers who have maints^eCd, tfCdltlons of 
simple honesty, industrjf, WbA IrugaUty as 
much from choice as from B bcs s eity> 
ot us have any education, but We have learned 
not to heed the blandisbmekitecf self-seeking 
politicians, impostors, ilkid Mia unworthy and 
undesirable products Of filssotlo civilisation 
that is foreign to oof uptute. 

"We reoogn^ the fsiS IteA there are ex¬ 
ploiting elemlnte In Jpaillsah polities, in in¬ 
dustry and comtBiipe, And even among our 
own people, wim opeobc the movement laid 
before the FMAafit Biieiailter. But the 
wreckage of ffimiilly iBd intrigue strew the 
spectacular patn of otir fact w h erev er a con- 
certed tnovcuaiitl JMr aur be tterm ent hee 
fallen prey to M c Atty iMemblp In tbe pact. 
We have avdktii Ofm dUr own eelf-eedkln|f 
racial l e 'a MM i ,- ' 


projected plans have been worked out tenta¬ 
tively, subject to the revision ot a benign 
Government. 

"We respectfully ask that the President 
graciously have this matter Investigated now, 
with a view to fulfilling the expressed desires 
of Abraham Lincoln in this respect. We are 
a liability now and any cost of this project, 
no matter how great, would still, we sincerely 
bSUeve, be a sound investment for the Amer¬ 
ican people. We might require a guidance of 
some of the Departments of the Federal Oov- 
cmment, for a brief period, but even If that 
be denied us, we could acquit ourselves with 
credit to the land of our tutelage, provided 
only the material aid is supplied to meet the 
first financial and mschanical requirements. 
A selective army of pioneers can be recruited 
from our ranks for tbe preparatory work on 
the ground. 

"We have no utopian dreama of elevating 
the entire Negro race; no disconcerting re- 
queeta in behalf of those Afro-Americsns who 
prefer to remain here. We submit only what 
we consider a practical and practicable 
remedy for an acute ailment of American so¬ 
cial and economic life. We. the subjoined 
and accompanying aignatorles, merely ask 
respectfully that we be eliminated from an 
overcrowded lebor market and given a help¬ 
ing hand in eetahUshing such social and eco¬ 
nomic Independence as we are fitted for— 
eetabllshing It where It will give no offrnse 
and where It may serve ss an object-lesson 
to tempt those who remain. 

"The colonial activity of America has al¬ 
ways been based on benevolent pateraaltem, 
and we respectfully ask that this adminis¬ 
tration interest Itself In like manner in be¬ 
half of those Africans whose forbears were 
brought here forcibly and who are now 
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•tranded here amid uncongenial aurround- 
inga. 

**We await the call. 

PSACX MOVXMXZfT OT Stkzopu^ 
**Mra, M. M. L. GoanoN^ President, 
‘‘Edmoxvb Holusat, Seeretury. 

**Dated at Chicago. HI.. November 15,1038.** 

Let me say. in reaponae to that memorial 
to the Preaident, which la to the Oongresa 
as well, and to the Government as a whole, 
that 1 am imjireaaed with the fact that this 
Government has been very liberal to persons 
who axe not truly Americans. We have only 
to remind ourselves of what we have done 
tor Cuba, what we are still doing for Cuba, 
what we have done for the Puerto Bicans, 
what we have done for the Hawalians. and 
for the Filipinos. Today we are penalizing 
our own beet- and cane-sugar makers for the 
benefit of the Cuban sugm* grower and for 
the benefit of the Puerto Rican; yet these 
people, our own citizens, are asking that 
something be done for them. 

The National Association for the Advance¬ 
ment of Colored People has stubbornly fought 
every movement having for its purpose either 
the segregation of the white and black races 
in the United States, or the repatriation of 
the Negro race to Africa. The fact is, this 
organization is definitely and unmistakably 
committed to the princij^e of amalgamation. 
Marcus Garvey has written, since his depor¬ 
tation, that despite the opposition of the 
United States Government—referring to the 
court sentence that resulted in his forced 
return to his native country—and the Society 
for the Advancement of Colored People, more 
than a million Negroes had signed up, and 
were ready, willing, and anxious, under his 
plan of repatriation, to take ships for Africa. 
It is said that when Garvey spoke to the 
Negroes of New York, at the time of the 
greatest popularity of bis movement, not a 
hall in that great city was large enough to 
contain the crowds that desired to hear him. 

Just a short while ago I received a tele¬ 
gram from a leader of the Negroes in New 
York saying that a mass meeting of 10,000 
persons had endorsed the bill 1 am introduc¬ 
ing. 

liie N. A. A. C. P.. because of having, as Gar¬ 
vey declared, put him in the penitentiary 
through the decision of a judge presiding at 
his trial who was a member of the Society for 
the Advancement of Colored People, capi¬ 
talized the failure of the Garvey program by 
proclaiming to the world that amalgamation 
was the pr^erred solution because the repa- 
triatlonlst’s theory had been stranded upon 
the rocks for lack of support of the white 
race, and that now. in no distant future, the 
two racee will merge through slow gradations 
into a mulatto type or a brown race. 

This week X received from a Negro educa¬ 
tor in Blentuoky a letter in which he said that 
in 75 years we would not have any race prob¬ 
lem. In other words, he has been led to 
brieve that the process of amalgamation will 
be so rapid that the race problem will be 
settled in 75 years. I admit that the process 
is rather speedy. 

With Garvey exiled, and Gordon for so long 
a time ignored, the amalgamationists felt 
confident that a permanent vfotory had been 
vrcm and that a mulatto race would develop 
without appreciable oppoMtion by the whites 
or the full-blooded Negroes. Stnmgt to say, 
there are not many white people who are 
aware oif a divided opinion among the Negroes 
on the subject of amalgamation. As a rule. It 
is amumed by the whites that aU Nsgrose 
prefer to lose theif mee Identity by a mix¬ 
ture of the blood of the two races. ThU is 
untrue, ed is dMl|' abown by the resolution 
prs ps red iby thi >eaoe movement under the 
direction Of. Frmlent Gordon, and delivered 
to the Fresidiint,, 4 ttid to which memorial there 
are suheerlbid^^t names of more than a 
million AGfll^dUnerioans. 

As svldenesd by this niemorlal and the let¬ 
ter aoeompshylng it that President Gordon 


addreased to me In February, and as fur¬ 
ther evidenced by the teachings of a long list 
of eminent Negro leaders, the Negro » as 
capable of experiencing pride in his race, and 
of fostering an Innate desire to stand alone 
and apart in a unified effort to attain race 
nationality, and thereby preserve racial in¬ 
heritance, as other races have shown ability 
to acoom^lsb similar purposes. 

The memorial signed and sent to Presi¬ 
dent Rooeevelt by President Gordon, of the 
Peace Movement, served to threaten again 
the security felt by the amalgamationists. 
They are banning to recognise this gigan¬ 
tic movement of repatriation, revitalized by 
the Indomitable spirit and unflagging cour¬ 
age and determination of Preaident Gordon, 
as another Banquo*s ghost appearing upon 
the scene of action. President Gordon's plan 
does not contemplate an enforced exodus. 
It seeks to provide an opportunity, through 
Federal aid. for transportation and settle¬ 
ment in another land of only tboee American 
citizens of African descent who are willing 
to go. It is wholly voluntary. Certain rea¬ 
sons are cited showing the advisability and 
desirability of the American Negro seeking 
an opportunity to demonstrate to the world 
that he is capable, if given proper encom- 
agement through Federal aid, of establishing 
a government of his own under which he 
will be privileged to enjoy all the rights— 
political, social, and economic—that are de¬ 
nied him when forced to live under a system 
of government controlled and administered 
by any other race. 

President Gordon regards with horror the 
sight of white women rocking black babies 
in this country. You have seen it in Harlem. 
Mr. President. Since communism has been 
active in establishing Itself in this Republfc. 
she regards with grave apprehension the 
strong tendency in certain sections, among 
certain organizations, to bring about the 
amalgamation of the two races. 

The question of unemployment in this 
country is not overlooked by this great leader 
of the Negro race when she says: 

“The peace movement to Ethiopia will not 
alone solve the race problem in America but 
will also solve the problem of unemployment, 
which today threatens the very foimdations 
of the tranq\iilllty of this Nation.*' 

A parallel clvUzation between two diverse 
races is an impossible achievement. The two 
races cannot run along parallel and eqtial. 
One or the other will dominate or else the two 
will amalgamate. There is not a single 
ethnologist who does not predict that even¬ 
tually the blacks, if given full rights with the 
whites, will be absorbed by the whites. Some 
scientists claim that this condition will come 
about very soon, while others contend that it 
will require hundreds of years; but all are 
agreed ihat miscegenation will result if the 
Negro is given every chance that the white 
man is given to develop in this country. 
Mixed schools, mixed hotels, such as provided 
by the laws of Pennsylvania, and intimate 
social relations between whites and blacks 
will hasten race blending, as shown by the 
great increase of mulattos in the cities of the. 
West and North, far exceeding any such in¬ 
crease In the South; and Washington is not 
far behind. White girls working in some of 
the departments in Washington are married 
to and living with Negro men. eince they can 
marry here without violating the law. 

There'is no doubt that the presence of 
the Negro in the South is reqKmsible for that 
section of our country being called the 
NO. 1 economic problem of the Nation. The 
wbitee have been migrating from that section 
by^the mlUions within the last score of years. 
The best blood of the white race in the South, 
when trained and educated for duties and 
rssponeibiUtles of outstanding dtlaensblp, 
observe, after easting their eyes over a be¬ 
nighted land, euraed with a race proMem, 
s lack of oppprt un tties to disobarge thset 
duties With any degree of elboltncy. Conse¬ 
quently they migratt io sections of the ooun- 
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try where the free and full exercise of talent 
and qtiallfloations will count most. *rhere- 
fors the southern population becomes to in 
alarming extent depleted beoause of the mi¬ 
gration of the best element pi the white race 
to other sections of the United States. 

Between 1000 and 1080 more than 8,400.000 
of those bom in the Southeastern States have 
moved to States outside that region. It is 
estimated that sines 1000, 8,800,000 have left 
the Southeast entirely, and only 400,000 have 
come in from elsewhere. Hill leaving, as befoM 
stated, a loss of 8,400.000. Jtist what the 
estimated value of thN human wealth lost 
to the South wotdd be depends upon the per 
capita estimate cf ckpital wealth. At an ap¬ 
praisal of ons-half the maximum used by 
economist, the aggregate would approach the 
present stupendous debt of the Nation. To 
he more specific, the migration of whites, due 
primarily to the presence of the Negro, in 80 
years has cost the South $60,000,000,000. 

Still another loss is sustained because of 
this migratory movement, and that is that 
many of the most ambitious and venturesome 
citizens Join in this gigantic trek, leaving be¬ 
hind many who are satisfied to take their 
ease. The result Is that to a large extent the 
South is underpopulated in desirables and 
overpopulated in undesirables. This is a 
serious charge for a Senator of the United 
States to make against his people. There is 
no excuse, other than the Negro problem, for 
the South's lack of advancement, education¬ 
ally and industrially, as compared With other 
sections of our country. 

Take, for example, the 11 Southeastern 
States, which have an unexcelled climate and 
embrace 17 percent of the Nation's area; yet 
in material development they lag. Of the 
100 great banking systems throughout the 
country this region has only 8, and its de¬ 
posits are less than percent. There are 
161 units in the 29 concentrated areas of 
Iron and steel, and the South has only 5 of 
this number. This region has 28 out of the 
195 units of food concentration. There are 
30 great Industrial areas In the United 
States, and not one is to be found in the 11 
Southeastern States. The Income and wages 
of this section are from 30 percent to 50 per¬ 
cent below normal. It is estimated that 
20,000,000 tons of potash and nitrogens and 
phosphates are annually washed out of the 
soil. Forty-five percent of the eroded lands 
of the Nation are in this section. The profits 
of the farms are taken up in the purchase of 
livestock, farming Implements, and espe¬ 
cially fertilizer. Five and one-half million 
tons of fertilizer, costing $161,000,000 are 
purchased annually In the South, while the 
rest of the Nation buys only $600,000 worth 
of this commodity. Ths wealth per capita 
is about one-half the Nation's average. We 
might go on Indefinitely through a category 
of lost and wasted opportunities in the South. 

Notwithstanding these unfavorable and 
highly deplorable conditions, the South sur¬ 
passes all other sections of the coimtry in 
natural advantages. The 11 Southeastern 
States embrace 40 percent of desirable farm 
lands, 40 percent of the commercial forests. 
98 percent of the yellow pine. 43 percent of 
the hardwood. 61 percent of the marble. 10 
percent of the pig Iron, and 100 percent of 
the soapstone. Think qf these 11 States en¬ 
joying these favorable advantages over the 
entire remaining sections of ths country. 

Fuel and water power in these States are 
of such regional excellence as exists ih no 
other part of the Nation. This seotlon, in¬ 
clusive of the Southweet. furnishes 66 per¬ 
cent of ^e Nation's petroleum, 50 peroen^$ 
of the natural gas. 98 percent of the natural 
phoiifiiate. 99.9 percent of the sulfur, and 49 
tMTcent of the borate. 

•The water power of the Southeast develiHit 
lg;0O5.900 horsepower, a total timt equaled 
the Nation's output in 1980. Ifere we have 
a asctioii of Hie coontif that is far abov$ 
Ote gferege in natural resousees^ pet it is far 
leai jdtvMopecL Why tlua lag? x am eon** 
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•tfiSiM to Mlm lliat tlM 
tlftvte, lolX6w«<l hy tht p r o w ca of tlio mod- 
r^mkt thtn hy looooitnietidAi oiid flaatty tbo 
im or* t*Mit part of tlio dMirablo popitia** 
IkM dito to^tho tiaadteap dlfOeUy traoioMo 
to tarn pfownoa of aa aaonaoua Wagro popu* 
latloa* 


ilp attaattoB baa raoaatly baaa dliaeted to 
a laotar wtMitan by Kaily muw to Artbaf 
W. mtoball, a llambar of OoBgia« from tba 
Blaab ant of OhIoaBo, XXL wbfob lottar. and 
bla raply thanato. tba Oongraa aaMi a had p ub* 

Tbuiada^ Vabraary P« 1089. Ttala lattar 
aadartakaa to d^ilot tba daplorabla oon- 
dItlOB of tba Jfagro in this oountry, and to 
dlaoQuraga tba f urttiar adcratlon of tba ifafro 
from tba farma of tba flkratb to tba dtiai of 
tba north. Wbtla I do not know that MUlar 
ia a nafroi I aaauma from tba tone and piir« 
port of bla lattar that ba ia. X quota from 
icmar*a lattar: 

**lvaa wbart ba-^a Nagro—la angagad in 
racogntaad pumtlta wbiOb demand aborter 
houra and higher wagaa, ba oonatttutaa la 
the main, a Buurginal worker damanding laaa 
akia and lower pay. Undw tba praaaure of 
oompatltloa. even in agrioulturo and domaa* 
tto aarvloa, the Magro la being puabed down 
to the bottom or preaaed oat at the aide, and 
therefore ia becoming laaa and lam India- 
j^niaUt/' 

Again ha mya: 

*'Baoa prajudiea aa aevaraly raatricta tba 
Nagroh induatrial opportunltiaa in the North 
aa it doea bla political and civil righta in 
tba South. • • * tee ahuddera to pre¬ 
dict the future of a Negro chUd brouidit uq 
in a aeven-atory dat of a Barlem tenement 
bonae.** 

Again I quota: 

**Tha invaalon of the boll weevil and the 
eomlng of the World War threatened to ahlft 
the Negro papulation from the farm to tba 
citiaa, both in the North and the South, but 
the hegira waa ahort-llvad after the boll 
weevil had oeaaed to threaten cotton pro¬ 
duction and the ooldiers had returned from 
the World War to their placea in the mech¬ 
anised induatriea of the South, the Negro 
looked around and. like Othello, found hia 


city occupation gone.** 

He goea on to aay. further, that the Negro'a 
pUl^t in the induatrial and economic world 
baa been empbaalsed by the depreaaion, and 
that a diaproportlonate number at the 10,- 
000.000 unemployed In thia country ia rep- 
reaented by the Negro race; and then adda, 
to uaa hia own worda: 

***rhe citiea • • • have now aa many 
Negroaa aa they can hold in adutlon with¬ 
out a dangeroua precipitation. He muat have 
a greater faith in the future than<X can oom- 
mbnd who can foreaee any way out for the 
city contingent of the 19^^ race. Zt ia un¬ 
thinkable that they ahould continue forever, 
or for long, to live on charity and relief.'* 
Before doalng these obeervationa on the 
letter written by Kelly IBUer. Z wiab to give 
one quotation from the reply to the letter 
■ant by Bia?raae nt a ti ve ifttohall: 

*lt la my optnlon and oboarvation that no- 
whera in t|ie United Statea of America has 
the NaBTO been given equality before the law 
and e^mttty in the eoonomio affaire of the 
Mntiofi.** 

Are not them mmaikable etatemente to be 
made by ontitandiiig leaden of the Negro 
tarn after tbe Negro bee hved in this oountry 
for 800 yean? If, within a period of time 
aopiftag a Oipttiry and a half, tha Negro bee 
.^mm WMiUy and deelgnedly denM the 
lilgihWaim pNtilaM aeou^ the white race 
N ad ir our OoaiiNtuUbu, how ean he. at this 


Ad faa md dttge of our growth and dov^op- 
aatmialn tkf fghitmt hope of enjoying 
Iht bl mil tlP of ooWar mad the heneHte Of 
Bffi^iaiewit such as bean provided by 
amh fw p w bft t piytfiiatiliiiiiT 


log a deputation Of freelfegrom at the Whitt 
Bouse. He said: 

**t think your race suffen greatly; many off 
them by hving with us while oun eufllisia from 
your preaenoe, • * * We euffm On each 
side. Zf thia la admitted; it Ohowa a raaaon 
why we ahould be aaparated. You here are 
free men. « « • BeHiapo you have long 
been free. • • « Ton ate ym far rmaoved 
from being placed on equality with the white 
race. You are still cut off from many of 
the adVantagea which are enjoyed by the 
other race. The aqjiratlon of man ia to enjoy 
equality with the beat when free, but on 
thia broad continent not a oingle man of 
your race ia made the equal of oura. Oo 
where ypu are treated the heat and the ban ia 
otui upon you. X cannot alter it If Z would.** 

Z aak my oolleaguea to pardon me for re- 
quotlng atin another atatement from the 
Oreat Bmanclpator: 

**Z am not. nor ever have been, in favor of 
bringing about in any way the political and 
aoclal equality of the white and black racea. 
Z am not, nor ever have been, in favor of mak¬ 
ing votera and jurora oi Negroaa, nor of quali¬ 
fying them to hold office, nor to intermarry 
with white people: and 1 will eay. In addition 
to this, that there ia a phyaloal difference be¬ 
tween the white and black racea which Z be¬ 
lieve wilt forever forbid the two racea living 
together on terma of aoclal and political 
equality.** 

I cannot refrain from associating theaa 
worda of Abraham Zinooln with those mem¬ 
orable lines uttered by Thomas Jeffaraon: 

"Nothing ia more certainly written In the 
Book of Pate than that * • • the two 
racea, equally free, cannot live in the same 
government.'* 

Jefferson and Lincoln, although separated 
in time of service by many years, occupy a 
position in history with respect to the repa¬ 
triation of the American Negro very almilar 
to the one occupied by lioaes and Aaron with 
respect to the exodus of the children of Zsrael 
from an Bgyptlan bondage not entirely dis¬ 
similar In point of denied aoclal and political 
rights and imdealrable living oonditlona to 
the lot of the American Negro under the 
Government of the United Statea. Both 
llbses and Aaron repeatedly petitioned the 
Pharaoh of their time to "let my people go" 
in order that they might return to the land 
of Canaan. They prophesied frequently the 
visitation of numerous plagues upon the 
land of Bgy pt if the government of Pharaoh 
continued to inaiat that the Israelites, a 
minority group denied the rights and priv- 
llegea of the high-bom Egyptian, shoiUd be 
foKwd to live in a land ^pulated with a 
people of wholly diverse racial values, 

Jefferson and IJncoln likewise prophesied 
with respect to the calamities that would 
befall a nation of people composed of two 
races so entirely unlike in their laoial In- 
herttaneee. Zn Egypt, due to the presence 
of the laraeUtea, according to the pf^phedes 
of MOses and Aaron, the riven ton with 
blood. Then came the plague of frogs. Uce. 
flies, murrain, boils with blaine frm the 
scattered ashes flung into the gfr, baU, lo¬ 
custs, impenetrable dar k ne ag,^ sod* last, the 
death of the first bom in evaay home of 
the land, except where the Mood^ the lamb 
waa sprinkled on the twq aldo posts and on 
tha upper door posts of tbe b4MiMS, in which 
event the Angel of OaoBi would pass over 
and spars tbe first bor|i'Of Nmt home. 

Already, according go Bio warnings and 
admonitions of Tbomka Mfrraon and Abra¬ 
ham Lincoln, plofusa bovo bows visited upon 
those sections of our oomnofl country where 
the white race and Oho^ block race have been 
forced to Uveoldfhgpkfr. do 0 result of tbe 
Civil War, due to Bio pronMMe of the Negro, 
our rivers have hoBi made i9 run with the 
blood of tha beB mad Bzo taravaat. Already 
has the moat fhOQCOk part of the Nation in 
point of diqiatf ap4 laMtoyal. fspoorosa bean 
visited by the boll weevil and dlvera other 


insects. Which left a devastation In their 
paths greater by far than that which lay in 
the wake of the files and the lice and the 
locuBts Which settled like an ominous cloud 
tq»on the land of Egypt. Neither has this 
fair dime, peopled with the purest blood of 
the Gaucealan race, been spared the **boll8 
With btalns.** Zt has suffered through the 
Opread of a ayphllttlc infection far more dead- 
‘ ly than the contagion of the putrid scourge 
Biat affUoted the kingdom of Pharaoh. 

Z call upon Congreu now to renew the 
covenant of Abraham ZJncoln to return the 
children of Ethiopia to their motherhtnd, 
Africa, leat we may yet experience the con¬ 
sequences attendant upon the visitation of 
some angd of death that will strike down 
into OQld and lifeless clay the first born in 
every home of tbe land. Z call upon Con¬ 
gress to open the channels of the sea for 
tbe passage of Ethiopians into tha land of 
94berla; and if thia be acoomplished, I warn 
gny hostile hand of Pharaoh against any at¬ 
tempt to pursue them with horse and chariot 
lest tha waters of the .deep envelop them in 
univsrsal ruin. 

Mr. president, while craving the Senate's 
patisnes for indulging in Biblical allusions. I 
wish to present one other I have in mind 
which seems to ms to have a special bearing 
upon the aubjeot of repatriation. Zt wUl be 
reoaUed that Zshmael and Isaac, although 
olreumelaed aa fellow heirs of tbe cove¬ 
nant. could not dwell together as equals in 
tbe same house. Sarah, the Uwfui wife of 
Abraham, has ever been thought cruel In her 
methods. Hagar. her eervant slave and com¬ 
panion, whom Sarah-Hit that time child¬ 
less—had given to Abraham that children 
might be bom to his tribe, was tearful 
submissive and was obsessed with the con¬ 
viction that lahmael, her son, could not at¬ 
tain unto blessings promised unless they were 
sent forth as Sarah bad demanded after the 
birth of Isaac, her first born; and so It hap¬ 
pens in this day, in this year of our Lord, 
that the seed of the bond woman here la 
coming to the conclusion that it cannot work 
out its destiny and obtain its inheritance in 
the midst of the seed of tbe free woman. 
Notwithstanding all laws that are passed for 
the purpose of securing equal social, political, 
and economic rights among the citizens of 
this aovemment, these two races, the black 
and the white, cannot live together as equals. 
How con we hope for the achievement of a 
parity condition in point of personal rights 
and liberties when there is no case in all his¬ 
tory upon which such a condition or achleve- 
tosnt' can be predicted? Antagonism be¬ 
tween the races, an Inborn prejudice on the 
’part of the whites, coupled with the birth 
€f a growing self-respect among the blacks, 
an awakened ambition for race nationality, 
and an innate loyalty to race Inheritance are 
causing the Afro-Americans to lower their 
hands that have been held high for a cen¬ 
tury and a half In suppliant pleadings to an 
indifferent Government, established and ad¬ 
ministered by the white man, and are urging 
the Negro to turn his lace to the land of his 
fathers Where he can exercise tbe rights and 
enjoy the security for lo long a time denied 
him. They are thinking in mass of the land 
of their fathfrs, of the continent that Qod 
himself gave to their race, where their destiny 
is yet to be fulfilled. 

Many have not yet heard of the Christian 
Republic of Liberia, whose standing among 
the nations of the world Is acknowledged 
and whose fascinating history, fertile lands, 
free institutions, and equal opportunities 
Invite them; whure personal development, 
race nationality and race loyalty will find an 
easy and perxnanent solution. More than 
0,000,000, however, have learned of this , land 
Of equal opportunltiea and unclouded fu¬ 
ture, They are tending petitions, growing 
^ In number of signatories, dally to ow Go^ 
* emment. praying for the helping ^ 
this rich and powerful Nation to strengthen 
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and support them in their consuming de¬ 
sire to return to the land that the Orest 
Bmanolpator, Abraham Lincoln, had pledged 
himself to provide for them. As If coming 
through the invisible ether, I can hear their 
message radioed, as It were, to this body that 
will soon sit in judgment on their fate, 
saying: 

**We, the Negroes of the United States, are 
burdened with conditions which to us are no 
longer endurable. Our American citisenship 
is a sham; our presence is endangering the 
peace and integrity of your Nation; our natu¬ 
ral increase will in time threaten to push you 
overboard and wreck your great ship of sttae. 
Our growing population should be more 
alarming and disconcerting to you than the 
almost $60,000,000,000 deficit in your Treas¬ 
ury. We outnumber you In some States. 
There is a black belt In Chicago. In New 
York. In Detroit, in PhlladelphU, In St. Louis, 
and in the Mississippi Delta, and as we ex¬ 
pand, you are rapidly and necessarily de¬ 
parting. With you, we have learned, we can¬ 
not form one homogeneous people, neither 
can our race dwell with you together on an 
equality. Send us back to Africa, that we 
may do our long-delayed divinely appointed 
work. We do not ask for all to go at once. 
Just send those who are now willing to go 
and whose training, education, exp^enbe. 
and Character will add new luster to the star 
of the Liberian Republic, already founded by 
the beneficence of your Government. Start 
the emigration by Government aid. Acquire 
new territories adjacent or contiguous to Li¬ 
beria so that in time all citlsens in your 
country of African descent may find a home 
in the motherland and there be privileged to 
work out thoir own salvation and the redemp¬ 
tion of benighted Africa.** 

With such a plea coming from the multi¬ 
tudinous voice of a.000j>00 Afro-Americans, 
how can we be more rebellious than Pharaoh 
of Egypt? 

Z trust my bill, designed to furnish an op¬ 
portunity for Negroes or persons of Negro 
descent in this country to migrate to the 
West Coast of Africa, will have favorable 
consideration by the committee to which it 
may be referred and If a favorable report la 
made on the measure and it is placed upon 
the calendar of the Senate and here comes 
up fOr further consideration, I shall avail 
myself of the opportxmlty to discuss, in some 
detail, evpry provision of the bin. 

At this time, I shall touch upon only two 
features of the measure, namely, section 102 
of title I and section 201 of title n. 

Section Z02 reads as follows: 

**Sio. 102. Zt is hereby declared to be the 
Intent of Congress that the benefits and pro¬ 
visions of this act shall apply to citizens of 
the United States who may qualify as eligible 
for oitiBenship in the Republic of Liberia 
and who, by their physical fitness and cli- 
matio adaptability may qualify as migrants 
to be permanently settled in the territory 
hereinafter provided for and who shall have 
Tdluntaniy expressed a desire to become 
emigrants under the provisions of this act.** 

There can be no doubt but that this sec¬ 
tion distinctly deslgnateo the Negro and per¬ 
sons Of Negro descent as the beneficiaries of 
the moti 

The word **Negro*' is nowherq mentioned in 
the bifl. * Zt provides only for those who can 
qualify for cltlaenahlp in Zjtberla, and before 
one can qualify for oitiaenship in Libaria he 
must ha of Negro descent. The expression 
*^ysloal fitness and climatic adaptability,** 
taken wdth the statement that **only persons 
who afo ehglhle for citizenship in the Re¬ 
public df ZJberta may qualify as an appU- 
cant,** umnlgtakabty points to the Negro, 
exoluNtw «dt any white person, as the in- 
dlTidual to any of the benefits of 

the ao^ 

Zn amMa eaction 18, ef the Oohstitution 
of the NspqMfd df LIlMili, ttiese worda are 
to be 


*‘None but Negroes or persons of African 
descent shall be eligible for dtlaensblp in 
this Republic.** 

The purpoee of the act. therefore, is to 
establish a government on the West Coast of 
Africa BUificiently large in territorial bound¬ 
aries to take care of the Negroee of the 
United States—a government where Negroes 
only can enjoy the rights of oitiaenship and 
where Negroee only shall participate in the 
administration of Its political affairs. 

Title 2 of the act provides for the liquida¬ 
tion and settlement of the war debts due to 
the United States by the debtor nations. 
The act contemplates negotiations to be con¬ 
ducted by the United States with Great 
Britain and France, with a view po pur¬ 
chasing not to exceed 400,000 square miles of 
territory from those countries, such lands to 
be contiguous to the Republic of zaberla and 
so situated as to form an tmdlvided area to 
be known as the Republic of Greater Iilherla. 
The territory to be acquired will necessarily 
come from the Zvory Coast and French 
Guinea, owned by the French Government, 
and from the Gold Coast and Sierra Zjeone, 
owned by Great Britain. The act provides 
that the purchase price of this territory, not 
to exceed 400,000 square miles, shall be paid 
by crediting the agreed purchase price 
against the war debts owing to the United 
States by the countries from which such 
territory Is purchased. The debts of for¬ 
eign nations owing to the United States by 
virtue of loans made by the United States 
during the World War how loom so high as 
to make those obligations one of the most 
troublesome problems facing this coimtry 
and its debtor nations. 

It is universally admitted that the only way 
to discharge a war-debt obligation is through 
payment in goods or services by the debtor to 
the creditor. Our debtor nations are unable 
to pay their obligations to us either in silver 
or gold. There is insufficient gold In the 
world to liquidate the debts due us by foreign 
nations. As a matter of fact, no Interna¬ 
tional loan in the financial history of the 
world was ever paid by- transfer of money. 
That is a fundamental economic fact. Re¬ 
gardless of this fact, tbe nonexistence among 
our debtor nations of a sufficiency of gold 
to pay their obligations to us takes a gold 
settlement completely out of the picture. 
The only alternative, then, is for this Nation 
to accept goods and services, but it would be 
detrimental and downright destructive to the 
welfare of our country to accept settlement 
In goods and services, because our country is 
a highly Industrial one and the consumption 
market here Is already glutted from an ovtf- 
productlOD of American-made goods. To ac¬ 
cept tbe manufactured products of a foreign 
nation would, therefore, be dlaastrous to the 
economic life of the United States. 

France and England, our greateet debtor 
nations, would gladly discharge their obliga¬ 
tions to us If it could be done with goods and 
servlceB. but as before stated, tbe United 
States cannot afford to accept setNement in 
this manner becauae it would be tUlaidal for 
American Industries and to our economic sta¬ 
bility. The disastrous economic effect that 
such settlements have upon a ozedltor coun¬ 
try Is today a matter of common knowledge. 
When the French settled their war'tndemnlty 
to Germany In 1B71, there followed each an 
economic depression in Ctormany that Bis¬ 
marck remarked: **The next time Z defeat 
Flranoe Z will insist upon paying her an in¬ 
demnity.’* 

Following the World War, when Germany 
began to build merchant ehlpe for England, 
the British shipyards were thrown out bV 
work. When the Germans began to hand 
over ships and goods on account, their tepara- 
tlon, instead of a bleseing, proved to be a 
disaster. 

My bill provides for an Amsrioan oonsump^ 
tion market in Aftioa where no evil efteem, 
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as a consequence, would appertain to home- 
consumption markets. Zt so happens that 
the two largest debtor nations. Orest Britain 
and Francs, are also the two largest land¬ 
holders on tbs globe. Never before in the 
history of the United States and these debtor 
nations has there been a time when their 
Interests have been more nearly identical, 
and when the destiny of all Is bound up in 
the destiny of any one of them. Tbe aggres¬ 
sive tendency of totalitarian states threatens 
the permanency of democratic institutions 
the world over. This troublesome jiuestlon 
of war debts is the only problem that strikes 
a discordant note in the harmony which these 
three great democracies are endeavoring to¬ 
day to establish as a common defense against 
the encroachmenta of the totalitarian states. 

Zf the syndicated articles of Drew Pearson 
and Robert 8. Alim are to be credited as they 
pertain to some of the underlying purposes 
of Hitler and Mussolini, It would be well to 
weigh carefully what these gentlemen have to 
say about the **conference on raw materials.” 
as set down In tbelr ssmdlcated article of 
March 3; Z quote: 

*‘No diplomatic overtures have been made 
officially but an extremely significant deol to 
carve up Africa will be sprung by Hitler and 
Mussolini soon. Keep your eyp# open for a 
**coiifeibnce on raw materials” dr aothe'e^er 
high-sounding name. This will be suggested 
In the near future by tbe Rome-Berlln axis, 
and to tbe conference will be Invited not 
merely Europe’s four main powers but Poland 
and Spain. Colonies for Poland have been 
discussed recently by Von Rlbbentrop, Nazi 
foreign minister, and the Polish foreign min¬ 
ister. Colonel Beck. Mussolini wUl also de¬ 
mand new colonies for his minion, General 
Franco. What Germany has in mind to 
satisfy its raw-material craving is a slice of 
Africa extending from French Senegal on the 
west coast of Africa to around Lake Chad, 
and then south to the Belgian Congo. This 
would Include Liberia, an American Negro free 
colony. Nigeria, and large chunks of French 
territory. • • * The means of providing 
these raw materials may be tough for the 
French and British palate, Mussolini and 
Hitler would also demand some African ter¬ 
ritory for their new Fascist ally, Spain. What 
will be asked for Poland is not yet known. 
Germany will not be asking for tbe return of 
her old African colonies, but considerably 
more than her prewar holdings for herself 
and her allies. 

• « • • • 

Assume that the bill passes and at ^he 
present time negotiations with debtor nations 
result In our faUure to acquire lands now 
owned by the debtor nations contiguous to 
Liberia. Still the fact really should not be 
overlooked that successful negotiations re¬ 
sulting In acquiring these properties may be 
undertaken and consummated at some future 
time, if not now. The bill will enable repre¬ 
sentatives of the democracies to give consider¬ 
ation to our war debt proposal wherever and 
whenever they may be gathered around the 
council table. Under the terms of tbe bill, 
regardless of the success of our negotiations 
to acquire additional territory, tbe repatria¬ 
tion movement to Africa can begin and con¬ 
tinue when the proper negotiations are com¬ 
pleted between the United States and the 
Republic of Liberia. The success of the re¬ 
patriation movement is not entirely predi¬ 
cated upon our successes In acquiring the ad¬ 
ditional territory. ' 

Z sincerely hope that every Member of thla 
body will read and give careful conalderation 
to the provisiona of the bill. Zt is not the 
product of minds affiicted with a Messianic 
complex. Zt la a rational and realistic form¬ 
ula for the solution at tha raos problem !a 
the ZThited States. The bill has been pre¬ 
pared with the cooperatiim of the friends 
of the mov e m en t. Zt hes been reviewed and 
Apptoved by the best kgai minds of the Na- 
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tton, matk who m In lympAtby wiUi th# •ad 
tp bd May th« Oongraif giira to 

tilt ttMunirt thi lympathitlo oonaldcrmtlon 
it daMrrea. 

* # * « • 

(Th« bOl 8. 8881, whlPh wms orderMl to be 
printed at the oonolnalon of Ilf. Bxlio's re* 
marke. la aa fcdlowa;) 

*'8e it •naeM, ete., 

•*raLK z 

**8BcnoN 101. Ibia act may be cited aa the 
'Greater Liberia Act.' 

"Sao. 108. Xt la hereby declared to be the In¬ 
tent of Oongrees that the benellta and pro- 
Tialona of thia act ahall apply to cltlaen of 
the united Statea who may qualify aa eligible 
for oitiaenahlp In the Bepubllo of Liberia and 
who by their phyaloal fltneaa and dllmatio 
adaptability may qualify aa migrants to be 
permanently settled in the territory herein¬ 
after provided for and who ahall have volun¬ 
tarily expressed a desire to become migrants 
under the provisions of this act. 

'TlTLX n 

"Sccnoir 801. (a) The X*resldent of the 
United States is hereby authorized and di¬ 
rected to enter Into negotiations, through the 
Department of State or oherwlse as be may 
deem appropriate, with the Governments of 
the Republic of Prance and of His Majesty 
the King of Great Britain, respectively, for 
the purchase by the United States of not to 
exceed 400,000 square miles of territory of 
either or both such cctmtrles adjoining the 
Xlepubllo of Liberia or capable of annexation 
to the said Bq;)ubllo of Liberia. 

"(b) If the President shall ascertain that 
such territory may be purchased from either 
or both such countries at a price determined 
by him to be reasonable, he shall have and 
hereby is granted all the necessary authority 
to consummate negotiations for the purchase 
of such territory. 

"(c) Xf the Governments of the Republlo 
of France and of Great Britain shall have 
effected public works of value and usefulness 
in such territories, respectively, or shall own 
and operate public utilities In said territories, 
the same shall become the property of the 
United States and their fair appraisal valua¬ 
tion shall become part of and be added to the 
purchase price of such territories. 

"(d) The purchase price of any such terri¬ 
tory. Including the value of all public works, 
public buildings, public utilities of govern¬ 
ment ownership, and other public pn^ierty, 
ahall be paid by crediting the agreed purchase 
price against the war debts owing to the 
United States by the country from which such 
territory la purchased: Provided, That in any 
instances In which the United States shall 
agree to assume the public debt of any such 
territory, or the payment of any outstanding 
bond issues of any public utilities, the same 
ahall be deducted from the credits accruing 
to such cotmtry in aocordance with the pro¬ 
visions of this subsection. 

"Sic. 808. Upon the consummation of the 
negotiations provided in the preceding sec- 
tton. the President of the United Stetes is 
hereby sutborised and directed to enter into 
further negotiations with the Governments 
of the Republic of France and of Great Brit¬ 
ain, resp^vely, and also with other na¬ 
tions owing war debts to the United States 
for the purchase of goods and services, In- 
eltiding textiles, tools, implements, machin¬ 
ery, building materials, and other goods, 
in such amounts, and of such type and specl- 
flcations as may be judged by the President 
to be best adapted to the development and 
organisation of the territories so acquired, 
and as trill contribute to the comfort and 
•ubsistsnce of the migrants to such terri¬ 
tories. Buch servioes may include maritime 
transportation of personnel and materiel 
from poittts of depa r t ur e to polnti of dis- 
ctuufge. Biloli good# imd esrvieee shall be 
paid >Xier 'in tbs sasss manner as provided in 


siAeection (d) of the preceding peregraph 
for tbe acquisition of tbe lands, and such 
payments shsU be igipUed annually to tbe 
annual in ata llmen te of j^clpal and Interest 
accruing to the United States from such 
debtor countries, respectively. 

"TXTLi m 

"Ssc. 801. (a) Upon completion of such 
negotiations by the President and the trans¬ 
fer to and acquisition by the United States 
of such territories, the President shall Imme¬ 
diately provide for and proceed to the mili¬ 
tary occupation and policing of such terri¬ 
tories. which territories shall become one 
Jurisdiction to be known and designated ae 
the United States Territory of Greater Li¬ 
beria, under a military governor and govern¬ 
ment, pending the establishment of civil gov¬ 
ernment by Congress. The President shall 
further agree with the Governments of the 
Republlo of France and Great Britain, re- 
Bpectively. for tbe gradual withdrawal of their 
respective troops and public officials and 
replacement by United Statea troops and 
public officials in such manner as best will 
preserve public peace and order during the 
transition. Except as hereinafter provided, 
and until Oongresa shall otherwise dispose, 
it shall be the duty of the military govern¬ 
ment to maintain the status quo in tbe newly 
acquired territory and to maintain peace and 
order and enforce the revenue laws of such 
territory. The President is hereby author¬ 
ized to appoint one of tbe ranking major 
general! of the Army aa military governor 
of such territory. 

"(b) For the purpose of carrying out such 
military occupation the President is hereby 
authorized to call Into active service two war- 
atrength divisions of the United States Army, 
or such parts thereof, or such other troops, 
ae he may deem advisable, including such 
units of the Regular Army and the National 
Guard as may j^yaicaUy qualify according 
to title X of this act and are available for 
duty, and proceed to the occupation of such 
territory under the Jurisdiction of the mili¬ 
tary governor thereof. 

"(c) The President Is further authorized 
to recruit, carganlze, and train, from such cltl- 
xens of the United States as may qualify ac¬ 
cording to title X of thia act, and subject to 
all other conditions now required for enlist¬ 
ment in the United States Navy, a naval 
militia, not to exceed, including officers and 
other personnel, 10,000 seamen and 5.000 ma¬ 
rine, for ooaat-pa^ol service on the coastal 
lands and territorial waters of such Terri¬ 
tory; and, to detail and utilize for such serv¬ 
ice, from tbe list of inactive ships of the 
Navy, units of such type and tonnage as he 
may deem most suitable for such service. 
The said naval militia shall be command^ 
by a rear admiral of the Navy with appro¬ 
priate staff of Navy personnel, and except id 
otherwise disposed by Congress, said naval 
mUitla shall be subject to the jurisdiction 
of, and he used for carrying out the naval 
needs of, the military governor of suCh Ter¬ 
ritory. 

"Sao. 302. The military governor, on his 
departure from the United States, dbaU be 
accompanied, in addition to his regulation 
staff, by a special staff of civil and sanitary 
engineers, health officera, azid cither experts, 
••slated by such personnel as the President 
may deem fit and neceamry, and detailed from 
the Army or recruited from dvll life. Xt ahall 
be the duty of such staff, on Its arrival at 
such Territory and under ths dlrsetlon of the 
military governor, to pr oceed to make a sur¬ 
vey of the land, and pirticvOarly the unim¬ 
proved hinterland, wl& d yletr to the subse¬ 
quent establishment d| oSttse, towns, and set¬ 
tlements, the building of maids, construction 
of bridges, drainage ef tnanhlands. adoption 
of sanitary measuzw, ynd the gathering of all 
such data and lnfotniatlo& as to the nature 
of the land and Its adiqptablUty to civilized 
habitation, indudlzig the.tdkUig of photo- 
graidis, drawing of tbpoipnqSklo maps, and 


other documentary guidance as will aid in 
the subsequent settlement and development 
of such Territory. The eaid sti^ of engineers 
and experts shall submit its data and infor¬ 
mation to the military governor, who in turn 
ahall study the same and submit the same 
to the President with his recommendations. 
The said staff of engineers, health officers, 
and experts shall not be discharged upon 
completion of its survey, but shall be retained 
for subsequent service in connection with 
the organization of said lands for civilized 
habitation. 

"Sao. 808. Upon assuming command of his 
post, the military governor shall at once pro- 
oeed to take possession of all customs and 
other revenues, taking measures for the pre¬ 
vention of smuggling, and shall take over the 
management and operation of all public 
utilities that by this act may have come into 
the ownership of the United States and im¬ 
pound their revenues until further disposi¬ 
tion by the President. For such purposes the 
president may detail an adequate number of 
finance officers from the Army and the Navy 
to accompany the forces of occupation and to 
be subject to the Jurisdiction of the military 
governor. 

"(b) The military governor, subject to the 
approval of the President, may make such 
changes in policies and governmental pro¬ 
cedure and directing personnel in the various 
agencies and establishments of government 
in the newly acquired territory aa shall be 
consistent with the exercise of sovereignty 
by and to the best Interests of the Govern¬ 
ment of the United States. 

"ttn.! IV 

"SscTioN 401. (a) For the purpoees of car¬ 
rying out the provisions of this act, the 
Xhresldent is authorized, upon the consum¬ 
mation of the negotiations provided for in 
title XX of this act, to create a Bureau of 
Colonization, attached to tbe Department of 
the Interior or acting as an Independent 
agency aa the President may deem best for 
the efficient operation of this act. and all 
powers of said Bureau of Colonization shall 
be exercised and administered by an Admin¬ 
istrator of Colonization, hereinn^er referred 
to and designated as the 'Administrator.’ 

"(b) The Administrator may, without re¬ 
gard to the civil-service laws or the Classi¬ 
fication Act of 1888, as amended, appoint and 
fix the compensation of such experts and such 
other officers and employees as may be neces¬ 
sary to carry out the provisions of this act; 
and may make such expenditures, including 
expenditures for personal services, rent of 
quiurters at the seat of government and else- 
vhzere, for lawbooks and books of reference, 
for atatlonery, printing and binding, and 
other facilities incidental to the adequate 
and efficient operation of said Bureau, as may 
he necessary for carrying out the provisions 
of this act. 

"(c) The Administrator is hereby author¬ 
ized to establiah, man. and equip such re¬ 
gional branch offices of the Bureau of Col¬ 
onization within the continental United 
States and in the newly acquired territory as 
he may deem necessary to carry out the 
provleions of this act. The said regional 
branch offloea in the territory shall be in 
charge of a Deputy Administrator appointed 
by the Administrator, subject to the approval 
of the President. 

"Bxc. 402. (a) The President upon receipt 
of the informative data provided for in sec¬ 
tion 802 of title XXX of this act, shall submit 
the same to the Administrator and shall 
direct the said Administrator to formulate 
and devlM a oozaprehenalve plan of political 
and economic orgaaUzatlon of said lands in 
accordance with the informative data sup¬ 
plied. inbludiug political subdivision for pur¬ 
poses of local government, establishment of 
towns, cities, settlements, farm districts, 
lAiUding of roads, deforestation of jungles, 
^Construction of bridges and of dams for 
hydroelectrio power, drainage of marshlands 
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ftnd Irrigation of arid landi, general lanl- 
tatlon, erection of buildlnga for ptiUllo pur¬ 
poses, establishment of rail systems and of 
post and telegraphic routes, dredging of har¬ 
bors and navigable rivers, construction of 
docking facilities, provisions fOr territorial 
defense, and all such other planning and 
provisions as will ensure to the United States 
the successful development of said Territory 
and as will safeguard the health, life, and 
safety of migrants to said Territory. 

**(b) Upon approval by the President of 
the plan of organization provided for in the 
preceding subsection, and in pursuance of 
the agreements provided for in section 202 
of title n of this act, the President shall 
call upon the debtor nations to supply all 
such tools, implements, machinery, build¬ 
ing materials, textiles, and supplies of what¬ 
soever nature as may be necessary to carry 
out the plan of organization of said lands, 
either by shipments from the sources of sup¬ 
ply of the said debtor nations, or by pur¬ 
chases within the United States to bo 
charged to said debtor nations. The Bureau 
of Ck>lonizatlon shall keep accounts of such 
supply of goods and services, submitting 
periodic balances to the President as he may 
direct, for the purpose of credit to the said 
debtor nations in accordance with section 202 
of title U of this act. 

“(c) Upon approval by the President of 
the general plan of organization provided 
for in subsection (a) of this section, the 
IPresident is hereby authorized to enlist, re¬ 
cruit, and organize three war-strength divi¬ 
sions of labor troops, or such number of labor 
troops as he may reasonably deem necessary. 
Including skilled and unskilled labor from 
among such citizens of the United States be¬ 
tween the ages of 21 years and 60 years, as 
may best qualify as settlers or migrants to 
said Territory in accordance with title X of 
this act. for active service in their respective 
trades and professions in connection with the 
currying out of the general plan of organiza¬ 
tion of the land, such active enlistment to 
be for a term of 3 years, and not more than 
d years under a reenllstroent, or imtil a civil 
government for such Territory shall have as¬ 
sumed the responsibility of carrying out the 
unfinished portions of said plan of organi¬ 
zation. In addition to their defensive equip¬ 
ment, the said troops shall be further 
equipped with the necessary tools, machin¬ 
ery, and Implements of labor necessary to 
carry out such plan of organization. The 
rate of pay. rations, and subsistence of said 
labor troops shall be the same as the rate of 
pay in the United States Army for similar 
services: Provided, That the Administrator, 
with the approval of the President, may fix 
additional compensation under such terms as 
shall be lust and reasonable to skilled labor, 
to compensate for losses for the same type 
of service in civil life, 

“(d) The President Is hereby authorized to 
aoc^ such shipping facilities as may be 
obtained from the debtor nations for the 
transportation of such troops and to credit 
the same to their respective installments on 
the war debts; or, in his discretion, he may 
use all or any of the transportation facilities 
of any department, agency, or dependency 
of the Government of the United States for 
such purpose, and may use all the methods, 
plans, and facilities of thb United States 
Army for the transportation, maintenance, 
and discipline of said troops, from the point 
of enlistment within the United States to 
the point of expected service in the newly 
acquired territory. 

“Sio. 403. (a) Upon the arrival of the labor 
divisions provided for in the preceding sub¬ 
sections, and subject to the orders and In- 
struotions.nl Administrator, the Deputy 
Admlnlstratoi^fMident in the newly acquired 
territory (hseainafter designated as the Resi¬ 
dent Dapiity Administrator), aided by the 
staff of experts and engineers provided for in 
section 802 of title zn of this act, shall pro¬ 


ceed to execute and •carry out the plan of 
organization of the lands, and he shall be 
responsible to the President and to the Ad¬ 
ministrator for its prompt and proper execu¬ 
tion. Ihe said Resident X>eputy Administra¬ 
tor shall be provided with adequate facilities 
for the transportation of men and materials, 
and for communication within the said Ter¬ 
ritory and with the pertinent agencies within 
the United States to better carry out bis 
duties. 

“(b) Except for the performance of labor 
and other duties incidental to the execution 
of the plan of organization, the said labor 
troops shall be subject to the Jurisdiction of 
the military governor, who. at the same time, 
shall render to the Resident Deputy Adminis¬ 
trator all the cooperation and assistance 
necessary to aid In carrying out the plan of 
organization. 

“See. 404. When the military governor shall 
deem it advisable, and subject to his recom¬ 
mendations, the Administrator may provide 
for and proceed to the transportation to the 
said Territory of the families and dependents 
of any member of the territorial forces of 
land or sea. or of the labor divisions, render¬ 
ing services in the newly acquired Territory, 
In the same manner as provided for subse¬ 
quent migrants in the succeeding provisions 
of this act. Such individuals as shall have 
volunteered to serve in said armed forces or 
labor divisions, and their families, shall be 
allowed a 26-percent increase over and above 
the maximum allowed to any other migrant 
by way of grant-in-aid as hereinafter pro¬ 
vided. 

“Sec. 406. Upon completion of the term of 
enlistment of any such member of the armed 
forces or the labor divisions, and his dis¬ 
charge from the service. It shall be the duty 
of the Resident Deputy Administrator or his 
successor In duties, to provide the said dis¬ 
charged individual with land, housing, house¬ 
hold goods, tools, and other Implements of 
labor, subsistence, transportation for him¬ 
self and dependents to the point of settle¬ 
ment, and all other facilities for his reentry 
Into civil life, including his increase in grant- 
in-aid, in the same manner as hereinafter 
provided for subsequent migrants to said Ter¬ 
ritory. In addition thereto, any such in¬ 
dividual shall enjoy preferential rating for 
any classified or unclassified civil-service po¬ 
sition in the government of the said Territory 
for which he may otherwise qualify. 

“Sec. 400. The President is hereby author¬ 
ized. from any funds available in the United 
States Treasury and not allocated for any 
other purpose, to provide in accordance with 
Army standards, for pensioning or paying 
of compensation to any individual serving in 
the land or sea forces provided for in title m, 
or in the labor troops provided for in title 
IV, or his dependents, in case of death or 
disability while in such service; or, the Presi¬ 
dent may. in his tUscretion, enter into con¬ 
tracts or covenants with life-insurance com¬ 
panies to provide such eompensatlon in case 
of the death or disability or any officer or 
enlisted man engaged in such service, in the 
same or similar manner as provided for war- 
risk insurance, and the President is hereby 
authorized to utilize any available funds of 
the United States not allocated for any other 
purpose, for the purpose of payment of pre¬ 
miums for the same. Each individual shall 
be so insured, or pension and compensation so 
provided for, on his enlistment or assignment 
for duty in the newly acquired Territory, 

“Sec. 407. (a) After the establishment of 
the Bureau of Colonization provided for in 
this title, any citizen of the United States, be¬ 
tween the ages of 21 years and 60 years of age. 
In good physical condition, who can qualify 
in accordance with the provisions of title I, 
and who is capable by reason of his training, 
intemgenoe, and ambition of becoming aelf- 
sustolning as a settler in the United States 
Territory of Greater UberU, and who desires 
to become a migrant and settler to said Terri¬ 
tory under the provisions of this act, and 


May 10 

any acceptable alien who is a bona fide resi¬ 
dent of the United States who can qualify 
according to the provisions of this section 
and under such other terms and conditions 
as the Administrator may prescribe with re¬ 
spect to such aliens, shall file an application 
on blanks prepared and supplied by the Bu¬ 
reau of Colonization, with the mayor or with 
the chief of police of the city, town, or vil¬ 
lage In which he resides, or with the county 
clerk or corresponding officer of the county 
In which he resides, giving such data and in¬ 
formation as will aid the Bureau of Coloniza¬ 
tion in making the proper arrangements for 
his migration and placement in the said Ter¬ 
ritory. If such blanks are not available In 
his city. town, village, or country, the appli¬ 
cant may request the same from the Bureau 
of Colonization, or from the nearest regional 
office of the said bureau. 

“(b) If the applicant is a householder, he 
may make application for all the members of 
his household as a unit, and in such a case 
the limitations as to age and other condi¬ 
tions established in the preceding section 
shall not apply to the members of his house¬ 
hold. The application of a person responsible 
for the support and maintenance of children 
under the age of 12 years shall not be favor¬ 
ably acted upon, unless such children are to 
accompany such applicant on his migration, 
or unless he has made adequate provisions 
for their support and maintenance pending 
their transfer to Join the applicant in the 
new territory. 

“(c) The following persons shall not be 
eligible to apply for migration: Escaped con¬ 
victs or fugitives from Justice, unless the 
Jurisdiction in which they are desired waives 
extradition or prosecution; persons under in¬ 
dictment and awaiting trial, unless the Juris¬ 
diction in which such trial is pending waives 
prosecution; persons applying for migration 
for the purpose of defrauding creditors, un¬ 
less written release from such creditors is 
filed with the Bureau of Colonization; and 
such other persons as the Administrator may 
reasonably believe likely to become public 
charges or social liabilities in the territory. 
The rulings and opinions of the Administra¬ 
tor may be reviewed by certiorari to any 
United States district court of competent 
Jurisdiction. 

“(d) The various mayors, chiefs of police, 
county clerks, or other persons in authority 
with whom such applications are filed, shall 
forward the same forthwith to the Bureau 
of Colonization, and the Administrator shall 
receive and pass upon the same, and shall 
classify and catalog the same for action 
in accordance with the provisions of this 
act; but the Administrator shall not order 
the transfer of any applicant or his house¬ 
hold, unless proper and adequate placement 
has been obtained in the territory for the 
said migrant. The Resident Deputy Admin¬ 
istrator in the territory shall keep the Bu¬ 
reau of Colonization promptly and fully in¬ 
formed as to possible and available place¬ 
ments, such placements to be based on occu¬ 
pational opportunities for economic self¬ 
sustenance either independently or in pri¬ 
vate employment or as a public servant in 
the Federal or Territorial services. 

“Sec. 408. Subject to the authority of the 
President, the Administrator shall have 
power: 

“(a) To requisition the debtor countries 
for goods and services in accordance with the 
agreements entered into between the Presi¬ 
dent and the debtor governments, respec¬ 
tively, under the provisions of title 11 of this 
act, and to receive and receipt for the same 
in the name of the President. 

“(b) To order goods and services in the 
name of the President from private individ¬ 
uals or concerns in the ordinary course of 
trade, and charge the same to such appro¬ 
priations as Congress may from time to time 
make for the purpose of carrying out the 
provisions of this act. 
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**<o) To foq^tkm tny doptrirntni, boord.^ 
or ogonoy <tf tbt Ooyontxnont of tho Unittd 
Statat tor my avallablo gooda, aenrlooi, or 
tadUtlio whieb may be used and umttU In 
the oarrytng out of tbe psoTlaiana of tbia 
act, without affecting the proper operation 
of auoh department, board, or agenoy. 

**(d) To proTlde tranaporiation by land 
and by aea to qualifying applloanm migrat¬ 
ing under the provialona of thia abt, and to 
their bouaeholda, from the initial point of 
departure in the United Statee to the point 
of eetUement in the Territory of Greater Li¬ 
beria; and to oontraot with land and mari¬ 
time transportation companies for such pur¬ 
poses to the extent that may be necessary 
by reason of the fact that such transporta¬ 
tion faculties are not available from the 
debter nations or from the Government of 
the United States. 

**(e) To provide adequate subsistence, 
medical care, and other necessities of life 
for the migrants during transit and until 
finally settled at the point of settlement; 
and, to pay in whole or in part for such 
transportation and necessities as are pro¬ 
vided under this section, in acordance with 
the circumstances and economic needs of 
each migrant. 

*'{f) To make loans to individuals, part¬ 
nerships, or corporations composed of mi¬ 
grants, in meritorious cases, not to exceed the 
sum of $1,000 in any case, on reasonably lib¬ 
eral terms and conditions, as initial capital 
for business and industrial enterprises in 
said Territory. 

**(g) To extend such grants-in-aid, in cash 
or in supplies and equipment, to such mi¬ 
grants as he may deem advisable, to enable 
them to establish themselves on a self-sus¬ 
taining basis at the chosen point of settle¬ 
ment, subject to the following limitations In 
any case : For clothing and household equip¬ 
ment, not to exceed $300; for machinery, 
tools, implements, and materials of labor, not 
to exceed $800; for food and physical subsist¬ 
ence. not to exceed $1 per day for each person 
12 years of age or over, and 60 cents a day for 
each child under 12 years of age; for educa¬ 
tional and recreational facUities, not to ex¬ 
ceed $B0 for each person in any 1 year. Such 
grants-in-aid shall not extend, imder ordi¬ 
nary circumstances, for more than 1 year 
after the migrant and his household shall 
have settled in their new location, or, under 
extraordinary circumstances, for more than 
3 years. At any time when in the Judgment 
of the Besident Deputy Administrator a mi¬ 
grant shall have become self-sustaining, such 
grants-in-aid, except unexplred State grants- 
in-ald. shall cease. The Administrator shall 
have authority to act as trustee for the ad¬ 
ministration of State grants-in-aid on behalf 
of the migrants, accounting periodically to 
the various States therefor. The Resident 
Deputy Administrator shall provide medical 
aid, medicines, and hospitalisation for the 
migrants durixig the period of economic ad¬ 
justment. free of charge, and shall take such 
other and further measures as may be reason¬ 
ably necessary to safeguard and protect the 
health of the migrants. For the purpose of 
carrying out the previsions of this subsection, 
the Resident Deputy Administrator is hereby 
authorised to establish and operate general 
atoms, nnTnmftitnr^f I depots, pharmacies, hos¬ 
pitals, infirmaries, other bui l d ing s and 
facilities in accordance with the need of every 
locality or new setuunent occupied by the 
migrants. 

‘*(h> In the event that the governments of 
the various States should extend grants-in- 
aid to their rsspeetivs citisens who may be¬ 
come migrante the provisiont of this 

act, then the grante-in-aid provided for in 
the preceding subeeotion ShaU oparate aa sup- 
niemsntary gnmte up to the amounta estab- 
liihed by said subseetton: ProMsd, That 
wim t^AtaU grants-in-aid shaU exo^ 
timiti estabUshid by tubaeotlon the migrant 
shaU have the fttU benefit of such excess;. 


Provided furthers That State grants-in-aid 
ShaU not be diminished or ourtaUed by reaeon 
of the oeesation of the grante-in-aid under 
such subsection. 

**Sio. 409. The Besident Deputy Admin¬ 
istrator ShaU be assisted in the administra¬ 
tion of the Territory and of this act by a 
board of commissioners appointed by the Ad¬ 
ministrator. with the approval of the Presi¬ 
dent. whoee duties respectively sbaU be as 
follows: 

(a) A Commissioner of Interior, who shall 
be the custodian of all forests, flora, and 
fauna of the Territory, and of all lands not 
parceled out lor public or private use. He 
ShaU establish and maintain a land oflioe, 
with branch offices in various localities for 
the registration of all land titles or Interests 
In pr< 9 erty. and shaU act as register of deeds 
for the military government; he shaU have 
charge of the welfare of the uncivilised na¬ 
tives and ihall administer the laws of the 
tribes, and shall supervise their education 
and progress so as to prepare and adjust them 
as quickly aa possible to the new system of 
life. 

“(b) A Commissioner of Education. who 
■hall establish and maintain ajpublic-school 
system for the Territory according to the 
American system and standards of education, 
coordinating any existent school systems in 
the Territory with the new order, and shall 
also establish and maintain such schools aa 
he may determine to be necessary for the 
training of military and naval officers. He 
shall act as commissioner of education for the 
military government, and as such he shall 
have supervision of all educational activities 
within the Territory subject to the military 
government, making such changes as will 
obtain an Integrated and uniform system of 
education for the Territory. 

“(c) A Gommiasioner of Public Health and 
Sanitation, who ahaU have full authority in 
aU matters of public health and sanitation, 
Including athletic activities and physical de¬ 
velopment and education in the public 
schools. The Commissioner of Public Health 
and Sanitation, together with the Commis¬ 
sioner of Interior, shall adopt measures for 
the Improvement of the health and sanita¬ 
tion of the unolvUlzed tribes and their phys¬ 
ical welfare. The Commissioner of Public 
Health and Sanitation shaU have full au¬ 
thority over all hospitals of the Territorial 
government and supervisory authority over 
aU other hospitals, public or private. He 
shall act as commissioner of public health 
and sanitation for the military government, 
and as such shall enforce all orders and de¬ 
crees of the mUitary goveimment relating to 
public health and sanitation. 

“(d) A Commissioner of Agriculture, Com¬ 
merce, and Industry who shall have full 
charge of the economic organization and de¬ 
velopment of the Territory. He shall be 
oha^Sed with the economic adjustment and 
education of the migrants in the pr e paration 
and ctiltivation of the land for commercial 
productivity; foster and develc^ industries 
from the products of the soil; and open, or¬ 
ganize, and develop markets at ticme and 
abroad for the products of me Tsfrltory. 
The Commissioner of Agriculture, Commerce, 
and Industry shaU have authority to employ 
specialists and experts in the various 
branches of bis actlvltise. Be shaU act as 
Commissioner of AgrieuHtore, Commerce, 
and Industry for the mfittsn government, 
and in this capacity he mall eupervlse on 
behalf of the military government all activi¬ 
ties of the Territory m his respective fields, 
including the enforcement of |>lant and ani¬ 
mal quarantine, enforcement of the laws, 
orders, or decrees on weights and measures, 
and all commerce regulatmns and labor laws 
or regulations. 

“(e) A Commissioner of Public Works who 
shall take over, maintain, and operate aU 
public works completed by the s^ of 
perts provided tor in seOBon BOt of this act, 
upon their completion, and who $haU have 


marge of the oonstnictlon of all public build¬ 
ings, sewage, and water-supply systems, and 
aU enterprises of a public-works nature In the 
areas sslscted for city, town, or village sites, 
after such sites have been cleared and pre¬ 
pared by the staff of experts and labor divi¬ 
sions hereinbefore provided, and also shall 
construct aU building facilities, such as 
schools and other public houses, and in¬ 
cidental side roads, in the organized rural 
areas or farm districts. He shall act as Com¬ 
missioner of Public Works for the military 
government, and as such he ahaU be the cus¬ 
todian of all public buildings, and eball be 
charged with the care and maintenance of 
such buildings and of water-supply and 
sewage systems in the organized portions of 
the Territory; and shall carry out all orders 
of the military government within the scope 
of his office. 

“(f) A Commissioner of Banking and 
Finance, who shall be in charge of the mone¬ 
tary needs of the migrants, and shall organ¬ 
ize a banking and currency system for the 
Territory, and shall be the custodian of all 
funds of the Bureau of Colonization to be 
expended within the Territory or by the 
Besident Deputy Administrator. He shall 
act as treasurer for the military government, 
and subject to the authority of the military 
governor and with the aid of officers detailed 
by the latter for the purpose he shall have 
charge of the collection of all taxes and 
revenues for the miUtary government, and 
shall be the custodian of the same. The 
Commissioner of Banking and Finance shall 
maintain an accounting office, in charge of 
an auditor or certified accountant, to keep 
all accounts and records of the Resident 
Deputy Administrator, of the military gov-, 
emment, and of the migrants with reference 
to their grants-ln-ald. The accounting office 
may maintain branches in the various organ¬ 
ized settlements. 

“(g) A legal adviser, who shall act as such 
for the Resident Deputy Administrator, and 
in the capacity of attorney general for the 
military government. He shall further be 
charged with the gathering and coordination 
of all existing laws, recommending to the 
military governor the nulUfleation of those 
that are inoperative or inconsistent with the 
policies of the Government of the United 
States or with the sovereignty of the United 
States, recommending changes, and codifying 
the law of the land. 

“(b) The Resident Deputy Administrator 
shall have authority to appoint an executive 
secretary, who shall have charge of all records 
and anffiives of the office of the Resident 
Deputy Administrator, and of his seal. He 
shall act as secretary of state for the military 
government with such power and authority 
under the military governor as is consistent 
with and pertinent to the nature of his office. 

“(1) The Board of Commissioners, of which 
the legal adviser and the executive secretary 
shall be members, shall, together with the 
Resident Deputy Administrator (who shall 
bo chairman thereof), prepare the territory 
at the earliest possible time for civil govern¬ 
ment, by organizing their respective depart¬ 
ments into working units and adopting Joint¬ 
ly such measures as shall be deemed neces¬ 
sary to obtain that end. The salaries of the 
members of the Board of Commissioners shall 
be fixed by the Administrator, subject to the 
approval of the president. 

“WTLl V 

“SBC. 801. (a) All proprietary rights In 
any and all lands acquired under the pro¬ 
visions of this act. except (1) lands used or 
rese r ved for governmental or other public 
ueee, (2) lands set aside as tribal reserva¬ 
tions for uncivilized natives, or as forest or 
iwtning reserves, by the commissioner of In¬ 
terior, and (3) lands previously acquired by 
good and mifficlent private title or sub^t 
to previously acquired proprietary rights 
be conveyed by the President by quit¬ 
claim deed to a corporation, to be known as 
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the Greater Liberia Corporation, and to be 
organized by the Administrator under the 
direction of the President, for the economlo 
organization and development of the new 
Territory. 

"(b) Tlie said corporation shall parcel out 
all available lands, except such lands as 
shall be reserved for public utilities and for 
its own administrative uses, into farms to 
be sold to the migrants who might settle in 
the rural areas, and into subdivisions and 
lots to be sold to migrants who might settle 
in the villages, towns, or cities: Provided, 
That migrants receiving grants-ln-ald shall 
not be allowed more than 60 acres of farm 
land nor more than 60-foot frontage of land 
subdivided as urban lots. 

"(c) The said corporation, either directly 
or through a subsidiary land company or 
companies, shall proceed to construct farm 
homes, city dwellings, business buildings, 
and other structures for private use of said 
lands, and shall sell such farms and dwellings 
to the migrants at cost, includlrg expenses 
of administration and interest on bonds Is¬ 
sued or preferred stock, either for cash or 
with a partial or no down payment, and with 
not more than 30 years to make full payment. 
All homes sold to persons migrating under 
the provisions of this act, or the plans for 
such homes, shall be approved first by the 
commissioner of sanitation as to sanitary 
facilities, and by the resident deputy ad¬ 
ministrator before such sale is made. 

"(d) The Greater Liberia Corporation shall 
have the exclusive right to operate all of the 
public utilities for the benefit of the Govern¬ 
ment and the people of the Territory; and 
the President shall release and quitclaim to 
the said corporation all proprietary rights 
that may have accrued to the United States, 
by virtue of the negotiations provided in title 
II of this act, in any railway line or lines (In¬ 
cluding all rolling stock and real estate in¬ 
volved) , in any telephone, telegraph, or radio 
systems, in any hydroelectric establishment 
or electric light and power system, and in any 
other public utility or utUitles. The Greater 
Liberia Corporation shall proceed, either di¬ 
rectly or by means of separate subsidiaries, to 
organize and extend the said public utilities 
Into comprehensive and integrated systems, 
to the end that the entire Territory shall be 
adequately served thereby: Provided, That, 
subject to the approval of the President, and 
under such safeguards as will best protect the 
interests of the United States, the Greater 
Liberia Corporation may assign to any private 
corporation, foreign or domestic, for a reason¬ 
able period nf time its rights to an exclusive 
franchise to operate any of such public utili¬ 
ties when such operation may prove ad¬ 
visable: Provided further, That the migrants 
under the provisions of this act shall have 
preference under all circumstances for em¬ 
ployment for any position in suph public 
utilities for which they may otherwise 
qualify. 

"(e) The President and the commissioner 
of interio. shall quitclaim to the Greater 
Liberia Corporation all mines and mining 
rights, and the said Corporation shall have 
the exclusive right to exploit the under¬ 
ground natural resoturces of the Territory 
for the benefit of the people and the Govern¬ 
ment of the said Territory; and, the said Cor¬ 
poration may proceed, either directly or 
through separate subsidiaries, to open and 
operate mines and utilize the mineral re¬ 
sources of the land to the profit of the people 
and Government of Greater Liberia: Pro¬ 
vided. That the said Corporation, under the 
same restrictions and conditions as are estab¬ 
lished in the preceding subsection for public 
utilities, may assign mining concessions to 
private corporations, foreign or domestic. 

"6io. 603. (a) The Greater Liberia Corpora¬ 
tion is authorized to issue two classes of 
stock, to wit, a common stock and a non¬ 
voting prefmed stock with guaranteed divi¬ 
dends. The common stock shall not have a 
par value of more than ^10 a share; not more 


than 40 percent of the same shall ever be 
offered for sale to the public; and the sale of 
the said stock shall be limited to nonalien 
residents of the Territory of Greater Liberia. 
The provisions of this section shall apply to 
the stock of the Greater Liberia Corporation 
Itself and to the stock of any of its sub¬ 
sidiaries. 

"(b) Subject to the approval of the Presi¬ 
dent. the Greater Liberia Corporation is au¬ 
thorized to issue bonds, either in its own 
name or in the corporate name of any of its 
subsidiaries, for the purpose of carrying on 
its various branches of business or enlarging 
the same, and the President is hereby author¬ 
ized to pledge the full faith and credit of the 
United States to guarantee the redemption 
of said bonds, and in pursuance thereof, is 
hereby directed to establish sinking funds to 
secure the adequate redemption of each class 
of bonds issued under the provisions of this 
subsection: Provided, That interest on the 
said bonds, annual allocations to the sinking 
fund, and guaranteed dividends on the non- 
voting preferred stock shall constitute prior 
claims after payment of operating expenses. 

"See. 503. The Greater Liberia Corporation, 
either in its own name or through a sub¬ 
sidiary or subsidiaries, is hereby authorized, 
subject to the authority of the Commissioner 
of Banking and Finance, to engage In the 
business of banking and foreign exchange, 
and to organize a banking system for the 
Territory, and provide bank-credit facilities 
to the migrants for the purpose of economic 
development under such liberal terms and 
conditions as' will best carry out the purposes 
of this act. 

"Sec. 604. The President is hereby author¬ 
ized to allocate and assign to the government 
of the new Territory the sum of 110,000,000. 
from any sums available and not allocated 
to other purposes, such sum to apply to the 
purchase of 61 percent of the common stock 
of the Greater Liberia Corporation, and to 
provide initial capital for the operation of 
the same, and to advance such additional 
sums as in his judgment and on the recom¬ 
mendation of the Administrator may be 
deemed necessary to put this title into effec¬ 
tive operation: Provided, That such sum or 
sums shall constitute loans to the govern¬ 
ment of said Territory, to be repaid in not 
less than 25 years, with interest at the rate 
of 2 percent per annum. 

"TITLE VI 

"Sec. 601 (a) The President is authorized 
to enter into negotiations with the Gov¬ 
ernment of the Republic of Liberia and the 
American Colonization Society for the pur¬ 
pose of obtaining, on behalf of the United 
States and from the said Government of 
Liberia and Colonization Society, a land 
grant of not to exceed 5,000.000 acres of land 
capable of being used or converted for agri¬ 
cultural, industrial, and commercial pur- 
po£es. and of being organized into communi¬ 
ties. settlements, and residential and farm 
districts. Should the President determine 
that such negotiations may be consummated 
In a manner satisfactory to him, he shall 
have all the necessary authority to consum¬ 
mate such negotiations and to accept deeds 
or other evidence of title in said lands on 
behalf of the United States. 

"(b) Upon their acquisition by the United 
States, the said lands shall, for colonization 
piirposes, be put under the authority of the 
Resident Deputy Administrator, who, either 
in person or through a resident agent ap¬ 
pointed by him for that purpose, shall have 
full supervision over the same for such pur¬ 
poses, and the Resident Deputy Administra¬ 
tor or his resident agent in Liberia shall act 
as personal representative of the President of 
the United States in all further negotiations 
with the Government of the Republic of 
Liberia In reference to said lands, except as 
the Pre^ktant may otherwise dispose. 

"(c) The President shall convey by quit¬ 
claim deeds to the Greater Liberia Corpora¬ 


tion, provided for in title V, all lands ac¬ 
quired under the provisions of this title, ex¬ 
cept such lands as shall be reserved by the 
Resident Deputy Administrator for public 
roads, public buildings, and other public 
purposes, said lands to be parceled out and 
disposed of in the same manner provided 
by section 601 for lands acquired by the sa^d 
Corporation in the Territory of Greater 
Liberia. The Greater Liberia Corporation is 
hereby authorized to enter into negotiations 
and contracts or agreements, subject to the 
approval of the President, with the Govern¬ 
ment of the Republic of Liberia and the 
American Colonization Society, for the ex¬ 
tension into the said Republic of Liberia of 
its activities provided for in subsections (d) 
and (e) of section 501. and to exercise the 
right of eminent domain in the establish¬ 
ment of rights-of-way for trunk-line rail¬ 
ways, and telephone and telegraph lines, to 
unify the Greater Liberia systems and to 
provide the settlements and communities 
established under this title with the benefits 
and services of such public utilities. 

"Sic. 602. (a) Upon the consummation of 
the negotiations for the acquisition of lands 
provided for in section 601, the President is 
authorized to enter into further negotiations 
with the Government of the Republic of Li¬ 
beria for the purpose of obtaining the con¬ 
sent of such Government to the construction 
by the United States, in areas of such Re¬ 
public where persons receiving the benefits of 
this title may settle, of public roads, bridges, 
schools, sanitary facilities, river and harbor 
Improvements, flood-control works, and other 
public buildings and works of similar char¬ 
acter, such buildings and works to be con¬ 
structed by the United States, and such part 
of the cost of such construction as may be 
agreed Upon by the President and the Gov¬ 
ernment of the Republic of Liberia to be cov¬ 
ered by bonds of the Republic of Liberia 
issued to the United States and bearing such 
interest and containing such provisions with 
respect to redemption as the President may 
deem adequate: Provided, That the title to 
sUch public works and buildings shall remain 
in the Government of the United States until 
such time as the Government of .the Re¬ 
public of Liberia shall have amortized with 
interest the bonds provided for herein or 
such part thereof as shall be agreed to be¬ 
tween the Presld'-nt and the Government of 
the Republic of Liberia, at which time the 
President shall convey to the Government of 
the Republic of Liberia the title to said public 
buildings and works, reserving a lien on the 
same to secure any unpaid balances remain¬ 
ing. If the President determines that such 
negotiations may be consiunmated in a man¬ 
ner satisfactory to him, and if he further 
determines that the Government of the Re¬ 
public of Liberia will give adequate assur¬ 
ances with respect to the operation and 
maintenance of such public buildings ari 
works as may be constructed in such Repub¬ 
lic by the United States, the President shall 
have all the necessary authority to consum¬ 
mate such negotiations. 

"(b) In the event the consent of the Gov¬ 
ernment of the Republic of Liberia to the 
construction of such public buildings and 
works is obtained as provided in subsection 
(a) of this section, the Administrator is 
authorized, subject to the approval of the 
President, to construct any such public 
buildings and works in such areas of the Re¬ 
public of Liberia where persons receiving 
the benefits of this title may have settled, 
as he deems advisable: Provided, That pref¬ 
erence in employment for such construction 
of public works and buildings shall be given 
to the citizens of the United States who 
can qualify as migrants under the provisions 
of this act: Provided further, That no such 
public buildings or works shall be constructed 
until the Government of the Republic of 
Liberia has agreed that upon completion of 
such public buildings or works, the Govern- 
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mit 0^ iAtd Btpublle ulU 49Um to tiM 
Smktot oC tb« United 8tntM, or my otlMr 
' Mm dielgnated liltai tor the purpoot. 
Dondi oC «uOb Bopnlm oovwliiy fueii pert 
of the ooit of onob pmdle buikUngo or woifco 
Mil to bo bomo by eueh BopubUe. 

mb. dOB <0) Any oltlm of tbo United 
Btetee, or my ellen wXio is e bone fide reel- 
dint of the United SUtee, who ean quellfy 
in eooordenoe with the provisions of title I 
And eobeectian <■> of sebtldn 407 of this net, 
and irho may also become eligible tor oltlaen- 
Mp tn the Slepubllo of Liberia, may apply tor 
migration to the aepnblio of Liberia under 
the provlstons of this title in the same man¬ 
ner and under the same terms and oonditions 
as are prescribed tor migrants to the Terri¬ 
tory of Qreater Liberia in aocordanoe with the 
proviaMia of section 407 of this act. 

**(b) Ihe Administrator Shall proceed, in 
the case of migrants to the Republic of 
Liberia under the provisions of this title, in 
the saase manner and under ^ same terms 
and conditions as are provided in sections 
407 and 408 of this act tor migrants to the 
Territory of Qreater Liberia, and shall ea- 
tend to said migrants under this title such of 
the" facilities, grants-ln-aid. and all other 
emOlumentB extended to migrants to the 
Territory of Greater Liberia under any of the 
provisions of this act as are not InappUoable 
to such migrations to the Republic of Liberia. 

*tlac. 804. The President shall further 
negotiate with the Government of the Re¬ 
public at Liberia to secure reasonable guaran¬ 
ties of safety of life and limb and freedom 
of action for the migrants while under 
Liberian rule: to assure that the Government 
of the Republic of Liberia will earnestly pro¬ 
hibit and punish any act or acts of intoler¬ 
ance or persecution, either political, social, 
or economic, of the migrants because of their 
condition as migrants: to assure that the 
migrants while aliens In the Republic of 
Liberia shall enjoy all the privileges and im¬ 
munities of any other aliens resident in the 
Republic of Liberia, and that, after natu¬ 
ralisation, they shall enjoy all the privileges 
and immunities of any other naturalised 
citisens of the Republic of Liberia; and to as¬ 
sure that the Government of the Republic of 
Liberia will extend the greatest amount of 
hmne rule consistent with the Ck>nstltution 
and laws at the Republic of Liberia to aU set¬ 
tlements and communities made up of mi¬ 
grants under the provisions of this act; and 
that preference to all iqipointive offices in said 
settlements or communities shall be given to 
naturalised migrants who may otherwise 
qualify. The provisions of this section shall 
be a condition precedent to other negotia¬ 
tions imder this title. 

•*TmjB vn 

**080. 701. <a) Upon assumption of juris¬ 
diction and exercise of sovereignty by the 
United States over the Territory of Greater 
Liberia, the President shall extend to such 
Tsrritonr aU the Federal services in their 
various activities and d^H^rtments, except 
such as shall by circumstanoes and local con¬ 
ditions be inoperative; and all Federal laws 
and statutes not locally inapplicable shall 
extend to the said territory with the same 
fores and eflectiveness as in any other lands 
subject to the jurisdiction of the United 
Rtat^. 

**(b> For the purpopee of this section the 
Fresident ehaU appoint one special assistant 
to the Foetmairter General, who shall have 
charge at tht organumtion and operation of 
the poetai aenrioet in the Territory and of 
tbM enforcement ot the poatal laws, and who 
ihffil be tbeponelble to theFostmaiter General 
of tha United States Cor the proper funotlon- 
ing of GiP postal system throuBhout the Terri¬ 
tory; one ipeoiai assistant to the Attomsy 
Oeneral. yfho shaU jM Ih tharge of the en- 
i mca mi Mb: ofr iHs Fedetat lawi throughout 
MMffFdrrttbry void proper Mnotloalng 

thh^iudi^ ;depmV)Fl^ vjxni 

ttbddffidlMr duttosih oonnaotton with 


Bis offiee asshsU be assigaed by the Attomsy 

Qsnsral of the v*"<**ii statee; one tp eirt ^l as¬ 
sistant to ths Secretary of the Treasury, prho 
shall have ehatge of the collection of all 
eustoms and internal revenues in the nams 
of the United States, and who Shah act as 
the personsl representative of the Secretary 
of the Treasury in all matters coming within 
the jurisdiction of the Department of the 
Treasury; one special aeeistant to the Secre- 
.tary of Oommerce, who shall organise, super- 
vipe. and direct the Ughthouse, coast and 
geodetic survey, steamboat Inspection, and 
census services and ell other services and 
functions pertaining to the Department of 
Oommerce, and who shall act aa the personal 
representative of the Secretary of Oommerce 
in all matters pertaining to his Department; 
one special assistant to the Secretary of La¬ 
bor, who shall supervise and direct the im¬ 
migration and naturalisation services and all 
other aervicee within the scope and jurisdic¬ 
tion of the Department of Labor; and In the 
same manner the Preeident shall appoint 
special assistants to the Secretaries of Agri- 
culttire and of the Interior it in his judg¬ 
ment he deems that the services and the 
needs of the Territory so require. The Mili¬ 
tary Governor, in addition to hta duties as 
such, shall act as personal repreaentative of 
the Secretary of War. and shall be charged 
with the organisation of the military defenses 
at the Territory, and of the training and 
supervision of all military forces and activ¬ 
ities throughout the Territory; and in the 
•erne manner the rear admiral in command 
of the naval militia ot the Territory shall 
act as the personal representative ot the 
Secretary of the Navy and shall be charged 
with the organisation and superviaion of the 
naval* defenses of the Territory and of the 
training of all personnel in the science of 
naval warfare. The President shall further 
divide the Territory into Federal judicial 
districts, and he is hereby authorised to es¬ 
tablish and put Into operation a United States 
district court in each judicial district, with 
the same powers and under the lame terms 
and conditions aa in ths case of such courts 
established for other Territories of the United 
States. 

**(c) All appointments to office, whether 
Federal or Territorial oflkoe. shall preferably 
be made from such citisens of the United 
SUtes who. by their physical fitness and cli¬ 
matic adaptability, may assure to the United 
States the prqjMr operation of the govern¬ 
mental services, and are less likely to im¬ 
pair such eervlees for failure of physical 
endurance, all other oonditions being equal. 

**8ao, 702. At the earliest practicable time, 
but not more 2 years from the military 
occupation of said lands, Congress shall es- 
tabUah a civil government in the said Torrl- 
tory, and ■ha.ii enact and put into operattoh 
and In force an organic act for the said 
Territory, providing therein the maximum 
amount of self-government which Is con¬ 
sistent with the Territorial form of govern¬ 
ment. It la hereby declared to be the intent 
of Oongrees that the Territorial fdvm of gov¬ 
ernment herein provided for ffiia& be only 
transitory and preparatory to a higher form 
of self-government, and that Gooffireae shall 
provide for a commonwealth ftom of govern¬ 
ment to follow the said Taarttcrlal form of 
government at the end of A pears from the 
initiation of the said territorial form of gov¬ 
ernment, such comm o nwealth to be eetab- 
lishod under such teraea .oiid oonditions as 
wiU provide complete autonomy to the aa'd 
Territory. It shall be the policy of the Terri¬ 
torial government to ptopon the said Terri¬ 
tory for government aa euch a commonwealth 
under the United gtateii. 

•'(b) Whenever, at any time after the es¬ 
tablishment of the eonanonwealth govem- 
xnsnt. in the optttkm of Uoogress the said 
commonwealth fhalt hi^ attained sufficient 
perfection in Its totemit life to wsrrant in¬ 
dependence, and ite national defenaes shall ^ 
.have been so mgaiuiid and poiCeeted as 


xsaaonably to assure to the esld common¬ 
wealth aecurlty against foreign aggression, 
.the President at the request of Congress may 
enter into negotiations with the government 
of the Republic of Liberia with a view to 
having such commonwealth Incorporated into 
the Republic of Liberia to form together one 
Independent Republic of Greater Liberia, 
with due recognition as such by the United 
States. If the President determines that 
such negotiations may not be consummated 
with the government of the Republic of 
Liberia in a manner satisfactory to him and 
in acoordanoe with the purposes and Intent 
of this act, he shall formulate and submit 
to Oongrees for its approval a plan Whereby 
independence may be granted to the Com¬ 
monwealth of Greater Liberia without in¬ 
corporation into the Republic of Liberia. 

**Sbo. 708. Until Ckmgrcss shall have been 
able to estimate and determine the annual 
cost of the operation of this act and the 
available income for the same, the President 
Is hereby authorised to utilise the following 
funds and credits to put this act into im¬ 
mediate operation and to finance the initial 
expenditures in connection with this act: 

*'(a) All customs. Federal Internal reve¬ 
nue! and other Federal taxes levied and 
collected within the territory of greater 
Liberia. 

**(b) AU payments In gold or in cash paid 
by the debtor nations to the United States 
by virtue of World War debts, whether the 
same la a so-called token payment or any 
other form of cash payment. 

**(c) Not to exceed $1,000,000,000 of any 
funds of the United States available and not 
allocated for any other purposes: Provided, 
That if such funds be not avaUable. the 
President Is hereby authorised to pledge the 
credit of the United States in an amount 
not to exceed the said $1,000,000,000 in order 
to secure such funds. 

**8ac. 704. The President Is authorized to 
remove any restrictions placed on the borrow¬ 
ing power or borrowing facilities of any na¬ 
tion owing debts to the United States, by 
any act of Congress limiting the borrowing 
powers or facilities of such debtor nations, 
in consequence of concessions obtained by 
the United States by virtue of the negotia¬ 
tions and agreements entered into pursuant 
to the provisions of title n of this act, the 
extent of the removal of suCh restrictions In 
any case to be determined on the bksls of 
the oanceaalonB made in relation to the total 
debts due from said debtor nations, respec¬ 
tively. The President is further authorised to 
reiniMw such restriction at any time upon 
faUure to fully carry out any of the agree¬ 
ments entered Into or concessions obtained 
by virtue of title II of this act. 

**Bk. 706. If any provision of this act, or 
the application thereof to any persons or 
circumstance, is held invalid, the remainder 
of ths act, and the appUcatlon of such pro¬ 
visions to other persons or circumstances, 
shaU not be affected thereby." 

LBOISLATIVB PROGRAM 

Mr. LANQER obtained the floor. 
Mr.HUJU Mr. President, will the Sen¬ 
ator yield to me? 

The PRBSIDINa OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from North Dakota yield to the 
Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. LANQSSl. 1 yield. 

Mr. WTT.T. I wonder if the Senator 
from North Dakota is in a position at 
this time to advise how long he expects 
to address the Senate. I ask that ques¬ 
tion for the reason that a number of 
Senators are Interested In knowing 
whether it will be possible to conclude ac¬ 
tion on the pending blU today or whether 
It wlU be necessary to have a session to¬ 
morrow. I should like to endeavor to 
determine what the situation is* 
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Mr. LANQSR. 1 shall take nearly an 
hour. 

Mr. HILL. In that case, will the Sen. 
ator yield to me so that I may ask a’ques- 
tion of the Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. LANQSR. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. First, let me say that I 
wonder whether the Senator will be will¬ 
ing to let action be taken on the rural 
electrification bill, and then speak follow, 
ing action on it. 

Mr. LANQSR. Mr. President, ordi¬ 
narily I should not mind following that 
course, but I had a very unfortunate ex¬ 
perience the last time I agreed to such 
a program; it took me a week to get the 
fioor, after I sdelded for such a purpose. 

Therefore, I must very respectfully de¬ 
cline to yield for the purpose stated at 
this time. 

Mr. HILL. .As the Senator knows, if 
we cannot complete consideration of the 
bill today the Senate will have to meet 
tomorrow. I think that if we could com¬ 
plete action on the bill today the Senator 
from North Dakota could then make his 
speech. 

Mr. LANQSR. The only reason that I 
decline to do that is the very unfortu¬ 
nate experience which I had a week ago. 
Mr. President, for the purpose stated, I 
respectfully decline to 3 deld. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr. LANQSR. I yield. 

Mr. HUiL. I wish to propound a ques¬ 
tion to the Senator from Illinois. 

The distinguished Senator from North 
Dakota has stated that he will consume 
perhaps an hour in m a k i n g his speech. 
Does the Senator from Illinois think that 
it will then be possible to complete action 
upon the pending bill today? 

Mr. LUCAS. I doubt that we should 
attempt to complete consideration of the 
bill today following the speech of the 
Senator from North Dakota, assuming 
that he takes the length of time which he 
has stated he will take. The bill will 
undoubtedly consume approximately an 
hour. We would be here until 5 o'clock 
before resuming consideration of the bill. 
I do not know of any opposition to the 
bUl, but I believe that an explanation 
should be made of it because it is an 
Important measure. I believe that the 
Senator from Minnesota tldr. SripsteadI 
win desire to say something about the 
1^. Therefore we could not finish it to¬ 
day. In view of what the Senator from 
North Dakota has said, I should like to 
have the bill go over until tomorrow. 

Mr. LANQSR. Mr. Presldeiit, in view 
of the fact that no opposition will be 
voiced to the bill, the senior Senator from 
Illinois having so stated, in aU proba¬ 
bility it will not take long to dis]^ of 
it. I am as much interest^ as any other 
Member of this body in the pend^ bill 
which was reported by the Senator from 
Illinois. The people of my State want it 
to become law. I do not know anything 
more important than the passage of the 
bOL I will certainly yield to the Senator 
from Hlinois right now tor the purpose 
of having the bill passed. 

Mr. LUCAS. I do not want to take ad¬ 
vantage of the situation. 7bo discussion 
of the bin may consume an hour. 

Mf.LANOBR. Mr. Prwddent, I under¬ 
stood the Senator from Alabama £Mr. 


Hnxl to say that it would not take vary 
long to dispose of the MO. 

Mr. LUCAS. The Senator from Ala^ 
bama does, not control what the Senator 
from Illinois may want to do in connec¬ 
tion with the measure.. I do not wish to 
take advantage of the Senator from 
North Dakota. He said he would con¬ 
sume approximately an hour. I do not 
know how long the Senator from Minne¬ 
sota will take, but I know that he has pre¬ 
pared a speech with regard to the bill 
which he desires to deliver to the Senate. 
It is agreeable to me that the measure 
go over until Monday if the Senate does 
not wish to meet tomorrow. However, I 
do not see why we should not meet to¬ 
morrow and dispose of the bill. 
CANCELATION OF BAN ON DOO BAClNa 
AND HORSE RACING 

Mr. LANQER. In view of the state¬ 
ment of the Senator from Illinois, I shall 
proceed. 

Mr. President, in this morning's Times- 
Herald I read that Mr. Fred M. Vinson. 
War Mobilization Director, had given the 
go-ahead signal for dog racing and horse 
racing. That means that large crowds 
will congregate for the purpose of wit¬ 
nessing dog racing and horse racing. 
Throughout the Northwest the small 
merchants have been refused permis¬ 
sion to attend style shows. For a great 
many years a large department store In 
New York, for example, followed the cus¬ 
tom of inviting merchants from the 
Northwest to visit New York, see the 
latest styles, and give orders for mer¬ 
chandise. The merchants were shown 
what goods would be available, and small 
shop owners were privileged to buy and 
sell the goods to the people of the No^- 
west. Those merchants have been re¬ 
fused the right to hold style shows. 

Furthermore, churches of various de¬ 
nominations wish to hold conferences 
this year, but Hon. Prank Perrin, secre¬ 
tary of War Committee on Conventions, 
who was appointed by Mr. Fred M. Vin¬ 
son, has consistently refused to grant 
permission to the churches to hold their 
conferences aninvhere in the Northwest. 

So, Mr. President, in view of the fact 
that horse racing and dog racing are now 
to be permitted, I wrote the following 
letter to Mr. Perrin; 

UinTB» OftATtB Bbnats, 

May 10, 1945, 

Hon. Prank Pmnf. 

Secretary, War Oommittes on Conventions, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dbak Mr. Psrrxn: The morning papers car¬ 
ried the news that Director at War liobiliaa- 
tion Fred M. Vinson yesticday Issued the 
**go ahead” signal permitting the resumption 
ot hozee racing and dog racing, and 1 note 
that the Kentucky Derby will be held, and 
that a tentative schedule of dates provides 
as foUows: 

Narragaasett: May 13 to June 0. 

Pimlico: May 16 to 26 (with Freakness to 
be run 1 week after the Kentucky Derby 1- 
day session at LouisvlUe). 

Okartes Town: May 28 to July 4. 

Delaware Park: May 29 to July 4. 

Garden State, N. J.: July 18 (for 80 days). 

Jamatoa. N. T.: May 21 (number at days to 
be determlBed later). 

Llnooln Field, Chicago: May 14 to June 18. 

SuEolk Dewne: June u to August 11. 

R o ck in g ha m Park; August 18 to Ssptim- 
her 1. : ^ . 

Whesliag Downs, W. Va.^ May 28 to Jhly 4, 


Beulah Park, Ohio: May 19 (for 14 days 
asksd for). 

‘lUstlsdown, Ohio: May 88 to July 4 
(meeting will be staged at North Randall, be¬ 
cause or the reoent fire which destroyed the 
Thistledown grandstand). 

Rendon, SMiUe, Wash.: June 28 to Sep¬ 
tember 8. 

In view of the above, that horse racing 
and dog racing are now permitted at which 
time racing crowds win gather from far and 
wide, 1 ask that the War 'Committee now 
permit the annual meetings of various 
church oonferenoas and groups. This week 
the annual meeting of the Oongregatlonal 
Oonferenoe takes place in North Dakota. On 
May 1 you wrote me a letter which affects 
not only churches but mass numbers of in¬ 
dustrial. labor, educational, and every other 
form of group activity. 

X respectfully, ask whether in the opinion 
of Mr. Vinson and the rest of srou gentls- 
men, it is more important to have thousands 
of people meeting at horse races and dog 
races, than to permit mass movements of 
industrial, labor, and educational groups? 

With kind regards, 1 am. 

Very sincerely, 

William Langes. 

I may add that the merchants all over 
the Northwest have not yet received per¬ 
mission of Mr. Vinson—so far as I have 
been informed, and I have taken the 
matter up with them at various times— 
to attend style shows to which I have 
referred, which enable them to buy nec¬ 
essary merchandise in suppl 3 ring tiie 
needs of the farmers, laboi*ers, and other 
people of the Northwest. 

AIRPLANE ACCIOENTS 

Mr. President, on a number of occa¬ 
sions I have risen on the Senate floor to 
cal! attention to the outrageous and de¬ 
plorable conditions that exist at the Cur- 
tisB-Wright Corporation aircraft plant 
at Buffalo, N. Y. In substantiation of 
previous charges, I shall read today an¬ 
other amazing statement that has been 
sent to me by another former inspector 
who resigned from the Curtiss-Wright 
plant in disgust at what he witnessed, and 
what he was required to overlook in the 
production of unsafe and defective air¬ 
ships. In view of the denial by various 
officials in Buffalo, this former Inspector 
names the ships, as Senators will note as 
I proceed. This former inspector specifi- 
CEilly names defective ships as they came 
off the assembly line. The defective parts 
he enumerates were caught by him after 
these ships had been O. K.'d by produc¬ 
tion and Inspection departments. 

Mr. President, before I discuss this sup¬ 
porting evidence I desire to call attention 
to a letter from Army inspectors at the 
Buffalo Curtiss-Wright plant. At the 
time the original charges were made 
against the Curtiss-Wright Corporation, 
the officials at the Buffalo plant released 
a denial of the allegations. The corpo¬ 
ration's memorahdum to its employees 
was posted on bulletin boards throughout 
the plant. 

Mr. President, officers lifted one of 
these documents off the bulletin board, 
and (m the reverse side wrote me the fol¬ 
lowing letter: 

AnoL 28. 1945. 

Benatov LAirani, 

united States Senator, 

WiuMnston, P. C..* 

This is a notice taken from the bmietlb 
board in the Airport plant of Ctirtlas-WAght 
Oovporatkm aeronautloM divtsfton located on 
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mm% Itt K. immt- 

W 9am mmm on 

oOiORMeet tibtli ^ not itHoot tbo 
<p ti ilo n i|-of tlM (ARiif Air fo9«tt Inq^oetlon 
pimuMt In mnMf« irko Oovorniiioiit in* 
oi^totaM Jm luKfo Hoped end preyed tiiet 
;eoonir or Inter eopteone imid blow the eon* 
ditimi et tiMe Xeeitttf wide opa». 

Mot only ere the eondlttonn ee bed ee 8enr 
etor Iiniii ffteted. but we ere euie thet IT e 
enngreieloim infeetigetlQn were eterted In 
thSe ieotery end the little men on the flom: 
wee ellowed to tell hie etory, inetaed of teking 
the word of the bigb<«enk^ oflciele ee final, 
them would be eo much fonlniee unoofered 
thet the etench would drive eome of tbcee 
eo*eelled edlolele out of the country. 

The rank end file of Army inapeetore in 
thle plant would welcome e chance to deer 
their conecience of e lot of things thet have 
been like a them in thdr side for a long 
time. An investigation conducted at thU 
Ifiant would give them this chance, and we 
can assure you that^your time wlU not be 
wasted. In falmeu to yourself and to the 
oath of ofitoe you took when you were placed 
In your present position, you should force 
this Investigation through. 

Wishing you all the luck in the world in 
this, your flfht on a idle second front, we are, 
Unxtkd Statm Akmt An Faeces 
(FLooa iMsracToas), Cxrsrzas- 
WaXGHT COIPOBATZON. AnPOST 
DlVlSXON, BufTAXn, N. Y. 

Now, Mr. President, I shall read the 
company’s denial, on the other side of 
that sheet: 

Cxmnaa-WaieRT CkneoasTioH, 

Axiplaws PmazoK, Buitau) Plamt, 

April ZU 1045. 

To AU Curtiaa-WHphi Worker*-^i$t and 
BuUatin BoarOa: 

We all know that thousands of oixr loyal 
and patriotic employees, as well as the Army 
Air Porcas personnel concerned, are right¬ 
eously Indignant at the untrue and unfair 
implications contained In Mr. Hlrsoh’s etate- 
ments as read into the OoMoanszoMAL Bboobo 
by Senator Lamobi. 

The allegations made by Mr. Hlrsch at and 
prior to the time that he was discharged by 
the Ourtlas-Wright Corporation, and which 
have recently been publlolsed in the local 
press, were thoroughly Investigated by the 
Army Intelligence Section while he was em¬ 
ployed by the c o m p any. 

It was reported by this Section that it was 
conclusively shown that rigid InqMctlon 
standards were being consistently main¬ 
tained both by the Ourtlsa-Wrlgbt Corpora¬ 
tion and the Army Air Forces, and that the 
Army Intelligence Section was ehtlrely satis¬ 
fied. They also reported that.the statements 
made by Mr. Blretit were wholly inaccurate 
and in no way Indicative of negligenoe cm the 
part of either the Army Air Forces or the 
Ourtini-Wrlght Corporation. 

The quality and inspection departments of 
the Curtles-Wtight Corporation have been 
awarded the approved quality “A" rating, 
which, is the hlgheat rating awarded to air¬ 
plane manufaotursra and kidioatlve that the 
meet rlgUl inMmeUon and quality standards 
are mamtalned at all times, The perform¬ 
ance of Curtks-Wrlght airplanes In batUe 
and in the varloua. theaters of operations 
q;)eak lor themsolvse. 

M. F. VAmamLOP, 

Oenoral Uanager, 

M t jOmMI d ttomeBt hfo* it was on 
Ili6 hsefii: of tlmt pioee Of paper, pfibted 
iiii HO&etfo hoi^ that the reply was 
puuAe hy the United StatjM Anny Air 
JNmm thdt ^ ^ lafMlIffation contm- 
liedlhem toe4MiniM|0h foulness un- 
eeoscWIIMttl^ standi would drive some 
of IHoee ao^ffilted Mdals out of the 
oOttnitryB 


I might add. Mr. President, that X am 
informed again this afternoon hy the 
distinguished Junior senator from Mloh- 
Igan [Mr. Psaousoii] that the Mead com* 
mittee had men at Buffalo, who have 
now returned, and, as 1 understand, are 
working upon the report. If they are« 
1 call to the attention of the MOad eon* 
mittee the further testimony of another 
man who has also written me, and whose 
letter I shall now read. I call the par¬ 
ticular attention of the distinguished 
junior Senator from Michigan to thig 
letter which I am about to make public. 

Referring to my previous remarks, I 
now wish to read a statement received 
from Mr. Clifford B. Smith, another 
former Inspector who resigned from the 
Curtis air plant in disgust. I have his 
original statement here in case any Sen¬ 
ator wishes to read it, and 1 have his per¬ 
mission to use it. 

Mr. Smith is now an instructor at the 
Industrial Arts School No. 68, Buffalo, 
N. Y. His home address is Oenesee Road, 
Crittenden, N. Y. This former inspector 
worked at No. 2 plant of the Curtiss- 
Wright Corporation. He was employed 
by the company for approximately 15 
months. Fihally, he too gave up in de¬ 
spair. He has furnished me with a com¬ 
plete and detailed report of conditions 
as he saw them. Thank Qod we still 
have men of his courage in America. I 
shall quote his statement. For security 
reasons certain military date have nec¬ 
essarily been deleted from these observa¬ 
tions. 

Mr. Smith writes: 

One would Imagine that America at war 
would prevent a picture of eameat workers 
and a more eameat aupervislon bending every 
effort In a desire to produce the beat ahplane 
possible to withstand the assaults of the 
enemy and the stress of battle conditions. 
It was with these feelings that I offered my 
services to work 16 hours a day for the dura¬ 
tion of the war to help In my small way to 
rsllsve the manpower shortage. 1 was de¬ 
termined to do a Job with all my sincerity. 

At the Ourtlss-Wright plant 1 was con¬ 
fronted with weekly changing placards em- 
blaaoned on every side urging quality work 
and \mremlttlng toil. It was like wine to my 
blood; we were united for victory. Dally 
letters of Instructtons were printed, instruct¬ 
ing In^MCtion on proper installations; what 
to accept and what to reject. I painfuUy 
copied them all. 

Starting as a green hand in the capacity df 
an Inspector. 1 was given as little help «i 
was humanly possible by the other Inapcc t o r s, 
with much misleading inforxnatloii dr In- 
atruotlons. Thot is, questions ward gaavMWd 
evasively and Instructions were gtvfia, WhM. 
if followed, would not be uphiOd, SBasp would 
not obey, and the crabs would MSealA in the 
book as the ship passed from elation to 
■toUon. In timethsshlpwaaat lAafiOOr.thc 
crabs were buried, igneyed aa. tnaocsssiblc. 
An Inspector became dulM, lA hla enthu- 
alasm. 

Time went on and tb§ of ahipa grew 
and new men were added and I found my¬ 
self gradually promoted to Mie final inspec¬ 
tion of the plana. X hid to fight jealously 
guarded secrets of the ^ obtkin every 
bit of knowledge I po ii i i i i d of this ship. 
Blueprints were dtthfifit to obtiln, numbers 
of the proper pctnfB ffiem jfdittPtt tnaececslblc. 
I followed my wyWNh fhiPhiotlona to the best 
Of my ability, t moMiad every part of the 
plane. I dugdeip hoMdlhAtOMtUmc to find 
things wr^, to 1 wrote 

crabs ifileto^te td ertM) by the 

hundred; ;t egtildtilled a repu^tion for 
thoroughJiim and toeqai^ but Z acquired 


the hatred of shop supervision. My superiors 
In inapeotion would not support me (or other 
inapectors). I got into nearly dally fights 
With supervision. I found that the written 
inatruetions that all lines must be cell-o- 
ecaled or renxoved meant nothing; that in- 
athiotions that any oxygen or oil or hydro 
lines could not pass with cuts in them meant 
nothtng: that hoes clamps should be tight 
meant nothing, inspection became not a 
standard but a ecnnpromlse. 

IBnd you, hfr. President, this is a 
former inspector who is now talking— 

The printed instructions had to be com- 
piomiocd with the dUBculty of correction 
and the time element wai to be taken into 
consideration. Supervision would gather 
around me: the first ehift general foreman, 
two of hie aeelstant general foremen: second 
ehift general foremen, two or three of his 
assistants, and the fight would begin. My 
supenore would ignore the Iseue or as likely 
as not override me on the very thing that 
the day before you would be instructed to 
Check thoroughly. 

Shop (supervision) claimed that to correct 
these mietakee held up production. Yet 
an error that would require 80 minutes to 
correct for one man, 5 or g men would 
waste their time (and yours) for an hour. 
While they talked (and continuously) their 
own workmen would be pitching coins, gos¬ 
siping or potmding a*pleoe of metal useless¬ 
ly (to appear busy) In 15 to 80 minute 
Btretchee. They did not apparently go back 
to the station where the mistake was being 
continued to prevent its repetition for the 
same errors would be found eometlmea 
through as many as 75 to 100 ships. 

One would imagine that war production 
would be steady, unflagging work, but the 
contrary was true. In any given week, 
about 3 days we are rushed, and then 
for as many more, everyone stood around in 
mske-helleve activity or in frankly killing 
time. Supervision on these rush days tried 
to cram everything past inspection. Inspec¬ 
tion was not fast enough; they shouted in¬ 
spection is holding up the war effort. On 
these days supervision was the eaeenoe of 
patriotism. Then for no apparent reason the 
slump days returned. Bveryone started to 
loaf again. I have talked with many in the 
hope of fathoming this condition. The 
only answer I could obtain was that Jeal- 
ou^ between the shifts and the credit ac¬ 
cruing to the particular shift which passed 
or 4ilietiked out the most ships was responsi¬ 
ble for thle eltuation. I charge that super- 
VlBion withheld or exerted pressure as 
needed, so that they themselves would re¬ 
ceive credit for the production of a plane. 
I charge that they purposely delayed on an 
aliplane so that the next two shifts would 
not be able to get it out of the door as fin¬ 
ished and that it would therefore fall to 
their own credit. Then they wanted in¬ 
spection to be nimble and to be subservient 
to their need to rush out the plane for their 
credit. If there is any other possible con¬ 
clusion for this mystery no one seemed to 
have fathomed it. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr.LANOER. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator has been 
quoting at aome length, as I understand, 
from ktatementg made by an inspector in 
the Curtiw-Wrlght plant. What can 
the Senator tell i» as to the reliability of 
this inspector? I Judge he is a dismiss^ 
inspector. In trjdng to weigh the evi¬ 
dence presented by the Senator I should 
like to know to what extent he feels we 
can place reliability upon the testimony 
of this inspector. Was any investigation 
made of him? Are any reports available 
as to his reliability? 
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Mr. LAKOER. I may aay to tbo Sen¬ 
ator from Oregon that this if not the 
same inspector concerning whom 1 spoke 
last week. I spoke then of Inspector 
Hirsch. This is another Inspector. His 
name is Smith. In both Instances I tele¬ 
graphed to friends of mine in Buf¬ 
falo to ascertain something about the 
character of these men. In both instan¬ 
ces the reporv is favorable. I may add 
that Smith says he is now an Instructor 
at Industrial Arts School No. 68, Buf¬ 
falo, N. Y. So I telegraphed to Buffalo 
to find out whethe.. he was really em- 
jdoyed there. I received a reply tele¬ 
gram stating that he is employed there. 
Then I telegraphed an inquiry as to his 
reliability. The reply message said he 
was reliable. That is only the opinion, 
however, of people who live in Buffalo. 
They do not want to get mixed up in 
this matter. Then I telegraphed Smith 
direct and asked whether I could use the 
information he had written me in his let¬ 
ter. 1 have a reply telegram from him 
that I may use it. 

I wish to say further that I. of course, 
do not pkss upon the credibility or reli¬ 
ability of these two men. I have turned 
that matter over to the Senator from 
New York IMr. MxadI apd the Sonator 
from Michigan [Mr. Fiaousoiil, of the 
Mead committee, who in turn have sent 
men to Buffalo to make investigation, and 
in due course of time I expect to have -a 
report for the Senate from the hands of 
the Mead committee. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, wiU 
the Senator yield? 

Mr.LANOER. I yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. When did Mr. 
Sznith resign? 

Mr. LANGER. I have that informa¬ 
tion in my office. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Does Smith give 
the time when the so-called defects he 
is pointing out occurred? 

Mr. LANGER. Yes. The times of all 
of them will come out as I proceed. 
Both men said that before they resigned 
they were offered employment in other 
i:da^s by the Curtiss-Wright Corpora¬ 
tion. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, wUl the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LANGER. 1 yield. 

Mr. MORSE. 1 understand that the 
men resigned, and that they were not 
discharged. 

Mr. LANGER. They were dismissed. 
Mr. Hirsch said that when he would not 
go to another place, when they wanted 
to transfer him, he was removed. 

I continue to read from the letter of 
Mr. Smith: 

I&fpectors after months of being *'smacked'* 
down for attempting to be sinoere, after being 
ovenniled time after time by supervision sub¬ 
servient to Shop; inspectors became lax and 
started to stamp out many InstaUatlons witih- 
out looking at them or some would make the 
enoet casual inspection. Theae inspectors are 
well known. Shop knows them well. They 
etand by the hour doing nothing. The ship 
bsslde them usuaUy had 8 or 10 serious errors, 
tvdXj 60 minor exrors, but they do not find 
them. If a sincere inspector refused to go- 
oapt a Job or if he crabbed a mistake, shop 
would allow the ship to pass to the next shift, 
or to the next station, and one of these so- 
called inepeotors would be caUed in, the work 
would be stamped out and your efforts would 


have aooomidished nothing. No Inspector 
could touch thie Job again. 

Shop foisted on a subearviant inspection 
department a rule called double Inopeotlon. 
This rule said that when an instUlation or 
an area had been duly accepted or inspected 
by one inspector no other inspector could 
look at it or crab it. 1 was repeatedly 
warned by the general foreman on day shift 
as well as by supervision on my shift about 
this rule. 

Wo were forbidden to look for such errors. 
We were to return to our desk and remain 
idle. It was hard for me to ignore defective 
production. I learned by looking at an in¬ 
spector’s stamp whether the area was in¬ 
competently inspected; when I found these 
defects I could not ignore them. Z often 
broke the rule, discovered the error and found 
myeeif in trouble. Other inspe^rs stood 
safe and secure in their idleness; with many 
mistakes passed under their stamp; with a 
burned airplane or a dead pilot on their 
conscience; it was the careful Inspector that 
was pimlshed. 

Americans lighting Americans. 1 was made 
to feel like the most miserable rat that ever 
crawled into Curtiss. 1 came with sincerity, 
not brains, anxious to do my part in winning 
this war. Z was confronted with petty rivalry 
and enmity as an American. I could not 
understand why Americans were my toklB, with 
bitter invective and underhand tactics.*' It 
is reported and can be verified that second 
shift supervision had placed a $150 bet that 
they would railroad me out of the depart¬ 
ment. 1 was Informed by my own foreman 
that I was to be demoted down the line. I 
tried to quit several times in my disgust but 
changed when I decided either not to let 
Shop get the better of me or when the head 
of Army inspection, Mr. Croosack. came to 
my assistance. He who found the mistake 
was punished. I was In continual hot water, 
but the indifferent inspector remained at 
peace. Stories got around that if you did 
poor enough work you would be made a fore¬ 
man. That is, an Inspector who would help 
Shop paae a defective ahip would be consid¬ 
ered to have that rare quality called Judg¬ 
ment. 

My general foreman, Mr. Eddie Boos, told 
my foreman, Mike Boar, to demote me down 
the line because I had the reputation of be¬ 
ing the toughest Inspector on the line. 

I was accused of: 

1. Double inspection: That is, I used to 
use my spare time in looking for additional 
mistakes. It is a self-apparent fact that no 
man can see everything. Every inspector has 
his strong and his weak points. X was no ex¬ 
ception. I would feel better to have my in- 
epectlon covwed also by another. It made a 
keener and more healthy rivalry, to know 
that they could not find an error in your 
work..or to know that had to be *'up on 
your toes’* every minute to avoid their finding 
a mistake in your work. The general fore¬ 
man told me that gouhlt ixispeetlon was 
sabotage as It delayed the ahip. 

2. One-man inig>^ion: The serious Charge 
waa made againat me that I was guilty of one- 
man inoMctloD'. The inference waa that Z 
waa the only man looking for mistakea, find¬ 
ing most of the errora, writing oraba and 
oovering the ahip. A grave ehargel There¬ 
fore they tried to force me out and those 
inspectors who were not inspecting were their 
friends. 

8. Of not having faith in other inspectors: 
This charge was true. I bad very little faith 
in many inspectors, with others I realixed 
that they could make mistakea, even as I 
also could and did. 

4. Of holding up production: If Inslatlxig 
that a plane must he sound and well-made 
is holding up production, then this charge 
also is true. We, In Ourtias, would be told 
bjr fellow warkers of ahipe that burned up 
or cracked up with the Ipaa frequently of 
the pUotb life as well as the loss at the pUne. 


These were not reported In the paperi. They 
were due to faulty inspection and the rush 
at Shop to get ihlpi out of the door regard¬ 
less of quality. I hold that a few minutes 
lost in oarelulnesa was really time saved. 
The rkUculousnees of the charge is self-evi¬ 
dent to any impartial observer who watohaa 
the workers at(^lng work 20 to 30 minutes 
before the whistle and many (by the btm- 
dreda) lined up at the clock 6 minutes before 
the time to quit arrives. 1 arrive at work 10 
minutes before time and the aisles are 
crowded with first-shift workers already 
dressed and going to their clocks. Sundaye 
were the most flagrant. Xt was customary 
for the workers to work about one-third of 
the 8 hours for which they are paid $18 to $20. 

’These are some of the more serious mis¬ 
takes. All of these items had been Inspected 
and accepted and, in most oases, were buried. 

I invite the attention of Senators to 
the fact that he gives the numbers of 
the ships. 

Ship No. 360: Two cotters missing and a 
nut nearly off on the elevator bellcranks. 
Same ship—The tall wheel uplock cable in¬ 
stalled on the wrong side of the 8. 8. pin. 
Either of theee mistakes could mean the loss 
of the plane. 

Ship Jno. 247: Tut^ at top of fuselage sup¬ 
porting elevator'bellcrank had three bolte 
with the nuts nearly off. Failure of this 
bellcxank would mean the loss of the ship. 

Ship No. 2(fr: Bi$ht main hearing bolts 
lor turbo loose. The shaking loose of the 
turbo would prevent the ship from flying 
at high altij;ude8. The ship would become 
partiaUy helpless. 

Ship Nd. 2$6: Turbo befits loose again. 

Ship No. 296: One flve-slxteenth-inch bolt 
removed from the tail section splice. Loss 
of the tail of a plane would be fatal. 

Ship No. 321: Both rubber cables installed 
out of these proper boles through bulkheads 
and installed so they instead rubbed on the 
sharp edge of the bulkhead. This ship had 
passed final Inspection and was ready for 
engine test. 

Ship No. 883: Cotter missing in tlie actua¬ 
tor for the right-hand aileron. This was al¬ 
most InacoesBible and entailed several hours* 
work to repair. It would have meant the 
loss of the ship and was an item not In the 
province of our inspection. It waa a "paneT' 
item and very difficult to discern and I am 
certain that it was never even glanced at by 
our Inspection Department. 

Ship NO. 842: Cotter missing in actuator 
of left-hand aileron. 

Ship No. 848: Elevator beUcrank, station 
850 (inaccessible); nut without cotter and 
nearly ott. 

Ship No. *847: Cotter missing off scissor 
Joint on right-hand landing gear; cotter off 
of elevator bellcrank; and holt loose holding 
the tail-wheel spring. 

All of these errors listed were discovered at 
the door and frequently after complete in¬ 
spection of the plane. Had X begun early 
enough this list would be quadrupled. As 
this list lengthened the distance between me 
and my immediate superiors increased until 
it amounted almbst to open bostilities. Mr. 
Edward Beu, my general foreman, ordered my 
demotion to the bottom of the line. My im¬ 
mediate foreman refused to transfer me. The 
hostility with supervision in shop became 
even greater. Thyy were capable of many 
imderhand taotloa which they did not hesi¬ 
tate to perform. 

Afr. Beu had ns hailed before Mr. Bob 
Zavita,* insi^tion head, for orltloism in my 
bringing some of these items to tbs attention 
of the Army. Continuation in this so^kudled 
war effort was rapidly bsooming almost un- 
bearalfia and honesty and s^-respect in 
oni*B self bseame dflfi^t to sustain. X vdih 
that X oould paint p pioti^ of work at 
Oifftlss-wright. Tbs word M^riotlsm eras 
only mentioned In soorb,' Than was desp 
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dUgust among tl)« oommod workera about 
tha whole atmoaphere of place. It waa 
recognized commonly that aupervlaion waa 
rotten and that honeat endeavor would not 
be reoogniaed. The quality of the men in 
aupervlaory poaltlona waa very low. They 
were in general a time aerving. aeldsh group 
who thought that thla war waa entirely for 
their own eelfiah enda. Xnapeetion auper¬ 
vlaion waa entirely aubservient to ahop, and 
aa inspectors admitted among themselvea it 
waa but a sham or pretense to get the ships 
out. Tou were not supposed to be on the 
alert, nor even btuy. Inspectors wasted away 
their time by the hour. 

Ko record seemed to be kept of the mis¬ 
takes that an Inspector found, nor of those 
that he made. If one was kept it worked 
in reverse order and was held against the 
competent man. Shop runs Curtiss. In¬ 
spectors were expected to Jump when Shop 
spoke and to Jump in the right direction. 
They established the rule that one could not 
inspect an area or installation already in¬ 
spected, so an inspector would have to wait 
until a new area was ready. Meantime you 
stood idly by. The hours passed, no one 
aeem^ to be working. Then suddenly every¬ 
thing burst into life and activity, usually 
about 1 hour before quitting time, and for 
80 minutes you were supposed to inspect 
several parts of the plane. Then the last of 
the whip falls: “Don't hold up the work." 
"Hurry up and Inspect all these items." 
"Inspect the secondary." "Give an O. K. for 
primary cowl." "Crab the cockpit." "Get in 
180 to tall." "Hurry—hurry—hurry.” 

This is done to confuse inspection and to 
obtain inefficient inspection. Why some of 
Hitler's best men work in our airplane plants 
and they hold high office. 

CLirroBD B. Smith. 

CXITTKNDCN, N. Y. 

Mr. President, I may add that 1 have 
the original letters. I have corrected 
some mistakes in spelling and have 
transposed one or two words in order 
to make the sense clear. 

Mr. President, we hear of new aircraft 
fatalities day after day. The number is 
piling up to astronomical figures. Gen¬ 
eral Arnold himself has said that 17,500 
planes have crashed in the United 
States—three times as many as the total 
number of our planes which have crashed 
during the operations of our air forces 
all ever the rest of the world. I repeat. 
Mr. President, that the statement that 
the Army Air Forces lost in the conti¬ 
nental United States in this war more 
planes than in combat on aU the world 
battlefields, was not originated by me. 
That statment was made by General Ar¬ 
nold himself, and it appeared on the 
front page of the Washington Star on 
October 2. 1944. It was at that time 
that he said 17,600 planes had crashed in 
this Nation. 

President Truman, while head of the 
Senate Special Committee to Investigate 
the National XMense Program, promised 
the American people a subsequent re¬ 
port on thes^ crashes. He made that 
Idedge on July 10, 1943, approximately 
22 months ago. Since that time, Mr. 
President, two of my best friends have 
died in air crashes. No one knows 
whether something was wrong with the 
Idanes, and no one ever will know; but 
Z do know that the air forces refused to 
tell me, a United States Senator, what 
make of ships went down. 

Mr. President, why are the American 
Pffinde, who have offend their sons and 
XOl -379 


daughters in defense of this great Na¬ 
tion, being kept ignorant of these star- 
Ulng facts? I ask, Mr. President, why? 
AUTHORtZA'nON FOB COMMITTEE! ON 

APPROPRIATIONS TO SUBBHT A 

REPORT 

Mr. McKELLAR. I have listened for 
the past few minutes to ascertain 
whether or not the Senate intends to 
adjourn or recess over until next Mon¬ 
day or until tomorrow. There seems to 
be some question about it; but, regard¬ 
less of what action the Senate may take 
in that regard, I ask imanimous con¬ 
sent that the Committee on Appropria¬ 
tions be allowed to report to the Sen¬ 
ate during the recess or adjournment 
which may be taken following today’s 
session any appropriation bills which may 
be ready. 

I also ask unanimous consent that I 
may be permitted to file a notice of mo¬ 
tion to suspend the rule in order to offer 
a certain amendment on behalf of the 
committee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Tennessee? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

AUTHORIZA'nON FOR COMMITTEE ON 

CIVIL SERVICE TO SUBMIT A REPORT 

Mr. DOWNEY. From the Committee 
on Civil Service I ask unanimous consent 
to report during the recess or adjourn¬ 
ment which will be taken by the Senate 
today. Senate bill 807, which is now pend¬ 
ing before the committee, and which will 
be agreed upon by the committee to¬ 
morrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

NOTICE OF SPEECH ON UNFINISHED 
BUSINESS 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, the distin¬ 
guished senior Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Lucas], who has charge of the rural- 
electrification bill, wishes to address the 
Senate on the bill and on the amend¬ 
ments thereto immediately after the ap¬ 
proval of the Journal at the next meeting 
of the Senate, and he wishes to have me 
make this announcement to the Senate. 
PROMOTION OF OFFICERS OF THE MEDI¬ 
CAL. DENTAL. AND VETERINARY CORPS, 

UNITED STATES ARMY 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. Pres¬ 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
House bill 3070. relating to promotion of 
officers of the Medical, Dental, and Vet¬ 
erinary Corps, in th e Regu lar Army. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. I8 there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the bill (H. R. 
3070) to extend the provisions of the 
act of November 29,1940 (Public Law 884, 
76th Cong.), was read twice by its title, 
and the Senate proceeded to its consid¬ 
eration. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. Pres¬ 
ident, the bill is suntlar to Senate bill 
939, Calendar No. 284, Senate bill 939 
was passed by this body last Monday. 
The House bill is not exactly similar to 
it. The Senate bill, as passed fay the 
Senate, contained an amendment offered 
by the Senator from Vermont [Mr. Aus- 


TXNl. 1 have talked with the Senator 
from Vermont, and he has suggested that 
House bill 3070 be passed by the Senate, 
even though it does not contain his 
amendment. I understand that his posi¬ 
tion is that the amendment is not par¬ 
ticularly important. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the Sen¬ 
ator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. 1 understand that the only 
difference between the bill which was 
passed by the Senate on Monday and 
the pending House bill is an amendment 
which wasRdded to the Senate bill after 
it was proposed by the Senator from Ver¬ 
mont. 

. Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. That is 
correct. 

Mr. HUjL. I understand that the 
Senator from Vermont, when In consul¬ 
tation with the Senator from Colorado, 
suggested that it be waived, and that the 
Senate now pass the House bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. That is 
correct. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. 1 yield. 

Mr. WHITE. WUl the Senator ex¬ 
plain the subject matter of the House 
bin? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. The bill 
would make it possible for medical of¬ 
ficers to be promoted without examina¬ 
tion, under certain conditions. 

Mr. WHITE. Oh, yes. Am I correct 
in recalling that the bill relates to the 
promotion of Medical, Dental, and Vet¬ 
erinary Corps officers, and that it pro¬ 
vides for a relaxation of examinations in 
such cases ? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. That is 
correct. The bill provides that such of¬ 
ficers may be promoted without a board 
examination, during wartime. 

Mr. WHITE, I remember the Senate 
bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. The bUl 
contains a limitation to the period of 
the war and for 6 months thereafter. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bUl 
is before the Senate and is open to 
amendment. If there be no amendment 
to be proposed, the question is on the 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill (H. R. 3070) was ordered to a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION 

Mr. HILL. I move that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of executive 
business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business. 

EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. TUN- 
NiLL In the chair) laid before the Sen¬ 
ate messages from the President of the 
United States submitting sundry nomi¬ 
nations and withdrawing two nomina¬ 
tions, which were referred to the appro¬ 
priate committees. 

(Por nominations and withdrawals 
this day received, see the end of Senate 
Iffoceedings.) 
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l a OKUm vg RBPQRTS 0» OOUMOTta 

The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Oolorsdo, from the 
Committee on initUry AffiOre: 

Se^ral offloere of the Army of the United 
Statee (honor gredumtee), for appointment 
in the Regular Army; and 

Sundry ofltoera for temporary appointment 
in the Army of the United Statee. 

By Mr. MCKXLLAR. from the Committee 
on Poet OSIoee and Poet Roads: 

Sundry poetmastere. 

The PRB61DINO OFflCER. If there 
be no further reports of committees, the 
clerk will proceed to state the noiBlna<* 
tions on the calendar. 

POSIMASTBR AT HOnOMS. MXim.--^NOMZ- 
NATION PAS8SD OVER 

The legislative clerk read the nomina¬ 
tion of Hiomas J. Kosanda to be post¬ 
master at Hiopkins, lUnn.. which nomi¬ 
nation had previously been passed over. 

Mr. HILL. Mr, President, 1 tmder- 
stand that, under the agreement, the 
nomination will be passed over until next 
Monday. 

The FRESlDINa OFFICER. Without 
Objection, the nomination will be again 
passed over. 

POSnCASTER AT MANGHX8TKR. TENN. 

The legislative clerk read the nomi¬ 
nation of W. Coy St. John, to be post¬ 
master at Manchester, Tenn. 

The PRBSIDlNa OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 

BCr. HULL. I ask that the President 
be noUfled forthwith of the confirmation 
of the nomination. 

The PRESIDINO OFFICER. Without 
objection, the President will be notified 
forthwith Gt. the confirmation. 

RECESS TO MONDAY 

Mr. BILL. As in legislative session, 
I move that the Senate take a recess 
un^ Monday next at 12 o'clock noon. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
4 o’clock and 37 minutes p. m.) the Sen¬ 
ate XocSl a recess until Monday, May 14, 
1945, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive nominations received by the 
Senate May 10 (legislative day of April 
16), 1945; 

twcmonsomn nt trs Rmulas ajuct or tbs 
Unxtid Statbi 

To be oolong with runk from May 1, 1945 
Lt. Col. Basil Dennis Spalding, Infantry 
(temporary colonel). 

Lt. Gol. Robert Sherman Barr, Ordnance 
Department. 

Lt. Ckd. Charles Joseph Hsraer, Coast 
Artaiiiy Oorpe. 

Lt. Col. William Bieatt Cureton^ Field 
Artillery. 

Lt. Col. George A. PoUln. Field ArtUlery 
(temporary eoionel), subject to eaaminatloil 
required hy law. 

Lt. Col. Claud Edward Stadtman, Infantiy 
(temporary ooloncl). 

AvromiMiiiTS, sr Ikairanpi, Sf mt RaouLAa 
Aater or tbs Ukjtd Oream 
VO qoAamicAivii com 
Lt. Col. Bofoe Manly James. Field Artillery 
(temporary colonel), with rank from Febru¬ 
ary 4. ibA. 


vd osvstgv 

Lt. Col. Fred WiUlaa Mektattiey* ^lerter- 
maeter Oorpe (tempoeeky OQlcaei)« with rank 
from Deoember 11 , 1943 . 

vonmmav 

MaJ. Reynolds Condon, Field ArtUlery 
(temporery colonel)* with rank from June 
14, 1944. 

VO sa com 

MaJ* Oharles Loomis Booth, Field ArtUlery 
(tmnporary brigadier general), with rank 
from June 12,1941. 

PocnasTses 

The following-named permnt to be post¬ 
masters: 

ShSlAlfA 

Dan Carroll, Oaark, Ala., In place of J. B. 
Adama, reslgnkl. 

SaKAMSAS 

Corynne Warren, Brickeys, Ark. OAce be¬ 
came Presidential July 1,1943. 

ILLlNOZa 

Albert E. Bom, Jr., BensenvUle, lU., in 
place of A E. Bom. jr. Xneumbent's com¬ 
mission expired February 6,1941. 

Margaret Barnett, Xndianola, XU. Offlce 
became Presidential July 1,1944. 

SUGBiaAM 

Lillian Moody. Jenison, Mloh. OOce be¬ 
came Presidential July 1,1948. 

Carlisle M. Randall, Craig, MOn In place of 
J. E. Thomson, removed. 

BSatAiKA 

Ella Gertrude Brune, Tekamah, Nebr., in 
place of E. W. Isgrig, deceased. 

MIW TOBK 

Ftanois T. Hoffman. Truxton. N. Y. Office 
beoame Presidential July 1,1044. 

Owezulolyn L. Naber, Walworth, N. Y. Office 
became Presidential July 1,1942. 

NOBTB DAKOTA 

Fred W. Bork. Jud. N. Dak., in place of O. L. 
Noble, resigned. 

mno 

Floyd Turner, Bamesvllle, Ohio, in place 
of I. A. Foglesong, resigned. 

Loffa 0. Hoke. PhilUpsburg, Ohio. Office 
became Preeidentlal July 1.1942. 

Anna M. Carpenter, Radnor, Ohio. Office 
beoame Preeidentlal July 1,1944. 

John A. Reesler, Verona, Ohio. Offlce be¬ 
came Presidential July 1, 1944. 

FPfW S T L VAKU 

Conrad A. Zahner, Glenfleld, Pa. Office 
became Presidential July 1,1942. 

Roy B. Lasher, Mount Pleasant Mills, Pa, 
Offlce became Presidential July 1,1944. 

WiUtam C. Stauffer, Orefield, Pa. Office 
became Presidential July 1,1044. 

WrUliam M. Stewart, Rocheiter MlUs, Pa. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1944. 

La Roy C. Bast, Sotaneoksville, Pa. Oiaos 
became Presidential July 1,1944. 

Martha M. Benntnger, StUss, Pa. Offlce 
became Presidential July 1, 1944. 

John B. Myers, Woraslsysbuig, Pa. Office 
became Presldentlsl July 1,1944. 

TSXAS 

Richard J. MeakiU, Texas City, Tex., in 
piece of T. A. Bynum, resigned. 

wiscomoN 

Oetrit J. Vrsdeveld, Friesland, Wls, Offlce 
became Preffidantiei j% i, 1944, 

OCHtFIRMATION 

Exeeuth^ IBHnination confinnsd bp 
the Senate liaF 10 Qegiriatlve 49 f bf 

April IS. Umx 


W. OoySt. Jblupw MkMiaeter. 


WriHDRAWALS 

ExeenUvs nomlnsrions withdrawn 
from the Senate May 10 (letislaUve day 
of April IS), 1945: 


Mrs. Bssele M. Cubelo to be poetmeeter at 
Lincoln, In the State of Miffiilgan, 


Oda Smith to he postmaster at Reed, in 
the State of Oklahome. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTAHVES 


Thursday, May 10,1945 


The House met at 11 o'clock a. m., and 
was called to order by Uie Speaker. 

Chaplain (Major) Aryeh Lev, Office 
Chief of Chaplains, War Department, 
offered the following prayer: 

Behold how good and how pleasant 
it U for brethren to dwell together in 
unity. 

Dear Ood, we have learned that we 
are indeed brethren. We aSk now Thy 
guidance to learn how really good it is 
to dwell together in unity. The task 
which Thou has set before us, to rebuild 
the world according to Thy divine law, 
is too great for each of us alone; but 
unite Thou our efforts, and we can 
achieve it 

We have learned a measure of unity 
on the battlefield, where, all under the 
same banner, white men and black men, 
yellow men and brown men, Christian 
and Jew, Moslem and Buddhist have 
fought and died side by side. We pray 
that with the coming of the peace we 
may now learn to live side by ride. 

We invoke Thy blessing upon the 
Members of this House, men and women 
with dreams, who are ever on the quest 
after better things, nobler tasks, and 
keener aims. Be ever with them so that 
they continue to bring their blessings to 
others, and thus increase the sum of 
tbe world's happiness. Grant them such 
wisdom and understanding that they 
may lead our Nation in Justice and 
righteousness. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes-' 
terday was read and approved. 


IfESBAGB FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message In writing from ihe Presl- 
dentfil tbB United States was oommunl- 
eated to the House by Mr. IHUer, erne 
of his secretaries, who also informed tba 
House that on the following dates the 
PreihMiit approved and signed bills and 
a lotht lesbhitiOQ of the House of the M- 
Mwiikf titles: 


HR. 1701. An sot to sBkehd ssotlou % 
FumioXsw 140, Sevsnly^iiveiiUi Coagtess/ 
May S, I94S: 

li.J.Bss.174. Joint me M m 

te the flasri year 

1945 ; 
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B.R.2660. an act making appropriatlona 
|or tke Department of Agriculture for the 
Hwal year ending JUae 80. IMO, and for other 
purposes. 

On May 9, 1946: 

H.R.2626. an act to extend the Selective 
Training and Service Act of 1940. as 
amended. 

QOBRINa: WAR CRIMINAL 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute^_ 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

[Bdr. Flood addi^ssed the House. His 
remarks appear in the Appendix.] 
XXTSNBION OF REMARKS 

Mr. HOLMES of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker. 1 ask unanimous consent to ex¬ 
tend my remarks in the Appendix of the 
Record and include therein an article 
by Col. Ralph A. Tudor. Corps of En¬ 
gineers. United States Army. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Washington? » 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MICHENER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and 
Include two addresses, one made by 
Henry Ford II and one by Col. Nelson 
S. Talbott at the exercises held in the 
Ford plant. 

Mr. JENKINS asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and Insert an article by a distin¬ 
guished clergyman from his district. 

Mr. DOYLE asked and was given per¬ 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include three letter ex¬ 
changed between himself and the Direc¬ 
tor of the Mint with reference to the 
placing of the likeness of Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt upon the American dime. 

Mr. LANE asked and was given per¬ 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include an editorial on vic¬ 
tory which appeared in the Lynn Item, 
Lynn, Mass. 

Mr. LYNCH asked and was given per¬ 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include therein an article 
from the New York Post of April 10 and 
also an article from the New York Post 
under date of April 11. 

Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania asked 
and was given permission to extend his 
remarks In the Record and include a 
proclamation on national rehabilitation 
made by the President of the United 
States. 

Mr. FLOOD asked and was given per¬ 
mission to revise and extend the remarks 
he made before the House today. 

Mr. McQREQOR asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and 
Include excerpts from letters from one of 
his constituents. 

LEOISLAHVX BRANOB APPROPRIATION 
BILL. 1948 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker. I call up 
House Resolution 244 and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 

' JKsfolaed. That durliig the oonalderatlon of 
t2M» bin (R. R. 8109) making appropriations 


for the legislative branch for the fiscal year 
ending June 80.1048. and for other purpoees. 
aU points of order agalnet the hiU or any 
provisions contained therein are hereby 
waived. 

CALL OW THE HOUSE 

Mr. BULWINKLB. Mr. Speaker. I 
make the point of order that there is no 
quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently there is no 
quorum present. 

Mr. COX Mr. Speaker. I move a call 
of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roU, and the fol¬ 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 74J 


Anderson. 

Fallon 

Norton 

N. Mex. 

Fellows 

O’Hara 

Andrews. Ala. 

Fuller 

Outland 

Baldwin, Md. 

Gardner 

Patman 

Barry 

Gathlngs 

Pfeifer 

Bates. Mass. 

Gibson 

Powell 

Bennet. N. Y. 

Grant, Ala. 

Richards 

Bland 

Owlnn, N. Y. 

Rivers 

Bloom 

HaU. 

Rockwell 

Boren 

Edwin Arthur Roe. N. Y. 

Bradley. Mich. 

Hancock 

Rooney 

Brooks 

Hand 

Sabath 

Buckley 

Hare 

Sadowskl 

Camp 

Harless, Arlz. 

Savage 

Case. N. J. 

Hart 

Short 

Clark 

Hays 

Spence 

Cochran 

Heay 

Stewart 

Cooley 

Hoffman 

Sumner. HI. 

Cravens 

Hollfield 

Thom 

Crawford 

Holmes, Mass. 

Thomason 

Curley 

Jarman 

Vursell 

Dawson 

Johnson, Okla. 

Wadsworth 

DeLacy 

Klrwan 

Walter 

Dingell 

Lemke 

White 

Dlrksen 

Madden 

Wilson 

Douglas. Calif. 

Manasco 

Wolverton. N. J. 

Earthman 

Nbinsfield, Tex. 

Woodhouse 

Eaton 

Merrow 

Worley 

Elliott 

Neely 

Zimmerman 


The SPEAKER. On this roll call. 351 
Members have answered to their names. 
A quorum is present. 

By unanimous consent, further pro¬ 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 

DEVELOPMENT OP COOPERATIVE AGRI¬ 
CULTURAL EXTENSION WORK 

Mr. BATES of Kentucky, from the 
Committee on Rules, submitted the fol¬ 
lowing privileged resolution (H. Res. 253. 
Rept. No. 542). which was referred to the 
House Calendar and ordered printed: 

Hesolved, That Immediately upon the adop¬ 
tion of thli resolution it shall be in order to 
move that the House resolve Itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union for the consideration of the blU 
(H. R. 1690) to provide for the furlSier de¬ 
velopment of cooperative agricultural ^ten¬ 
sion work. That after general debate, which 
Shan be confined to the bill and shall con¬ 
tinue not. to exceed i hour to be equaUy di¬ 
vided and controlled by the ohai rm a n and 
the ranking minority member Of the Com¬ 
mittee on Agriculture, the biU Shall be read 
for amendment under the 6«4nliiute rule. 
At the conclusion of the reading of the biU 
for amendment the committee Shall rise and 
report the same hack to the House With such 
amendments as shall have been adopted and 
the previous question ahaU be considered sa 
ordered on the bill and amendments thereto 
to final passage without Inturvening motion 
except one motion to reconuait. 

LBGISLATIVB BRANCH APPROPRIATION 
BILL, 1946 

Mr. COX Mr. Bpefiker, this resolution 
Simply waives points order on the bill 
making appropriations for the leglslativa 


branch of the Government. The Rules 
Committee did not feel that it could de¬ 
cline to take favorable action because it 
was a matter affecting the membership 
of the Congress. The thought was that 
Members should have the right to con¬ 
sider the question which is in contro¬ 
versy. If I were opposed to the provision 
of the appropriation bill which is sub¬ 
ject to a point of order. I still would vote 
for the adoption of this rule, because I 
think that the membership of this body 
should be accorded the right to hear the 
discussion and then form a decision that 
represents their best Judgment. 

As far as I am concerned, when I turn 
to my experience and ask for a report on 
this proposal I get much to confirm the 
wisdom and the Justice of what the sub¬ 
committee of the Committee on Appro¬ 
priations here proposes to do. 

Mr. Speaker. 1 3 ^eld 30 minutes to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Allen]. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker. I 
yield myself such time as I may require. 

Mr. Speaker, there is not much I can 
add4o what the gentleman from Georgia 
[Mr. Cox] has stated. 

This rule waives all points of order. 
It*s purpose is to permit a full discussion 
of all the proposals contained in this 
measure. The majority of the members 
of the Appropriation Committee, the 
majority of the members of the Rules 
Committee by their votes feel that these 
matters should come before the full 
membership of the House of Representa¬ 
tives for full debate, open discussion, and 
final determination. 

I feel that the rule should be adopted 
in order to provide the membership with 
those opportunities. 

Mr. Speaker, I now 3 ^eld 5 minutes to 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Bender]. 

Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, on last 
Monday I ordered $100 worth of books 
entitled "Handbook for Servicemen and 
Servicewomen of World War H.” This 
$100 that I used was my own money, not 
supplied by the Government. 

There is no reason why the United 
States Government should not purchase 
these books for our constituents when 
the need is apparent. 

There are so many times during the 
course of the year that we are called on 
to underwrite expenditures of this kind. 
Since every other Government employee 
is reimbursed for his official expenses 
for travel, for telephone service, for taxi¬ 
cab hire, and so forth. I feel that there 
is every Justification for Members of 
Congress to be similarly reimbursed for 
expenses entailed in connection with offi¬ 
cial business. have my petty cash¬ 
book here, and I would be glad to have 
any Member read the account set down 
day by day. of expenditures, needful 
expenditures, in connection with the 
work for my constituents. 

Some say that we were elected here to 
do a Job and that we knew what the pay 
was. That is exactly true. Most of us 
would be candidates if the pay were only 
half what it is: but. frankly, that is not 
the question; the question involved here 
is whether or not Members of Congress 
are entitled to be reimbursed for expendl- 
tucps they make in connection with their 
official duties. 
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. Z am convinced that thic la a fair 
ivopositlon. lam talking almttUs one 
phase of the bill which has racMred con¬ 
siderable discussion and attention. I 
have not found any erttiolsai anywhere 
on the part of any groisp, 4Hr agency, or 
newspaper contendlttg that this is not a 
proper expenditure. If you do not need 
the money then, of course, it is wrong 
to take It, but if you make an expenditure 
In connedtidn with your work as a Mem¬ 
ber of Congress In behalf of your con¬ 
stituents, then I say you are entitled to 
be reimbursed for that expenditure. 

Why do we find ourselves in this oon- 
mtlon? Because In recent years the 
numbm* of Government d^mrtments has 
Increased tremendously. Our contacts, 
of necessity, are great. Yesterday and 
day before, and the day before that, we 
were discussing an important constitu¬ 
tional amendment. With the debate on 
a high plane, no personalities, no parti- 
sazu^p, still most of the membership was 
away. One or two Members might have 
been asleep or one or two miidzt have 
been at a ball game—I do not know 
whether there was a ball game here or 
not—but I know from my own knowledge 
that most of the Members were out con¬ 
tacting departments and taking constit¬ 
uents from place to place, and making 
necessary contacts in connection with 
the things that are Important to the 
people back home. 

This is an all-the-year-around job. 
There Is not a man who is employed in 
private industry who when expenses are 
called for In connection with his work 
does not have these expenses paid by the 
company that employs him; and we pay 
the expenses of every Government em- 
Idoyee on the pay roll if that employee 
uses the expenses in connection with his 
omcial business. That is all that is con¬ 
tained in thu legislative appropriation 
bill, an authorization to provide the 
necessary expenses payable week by weds 
and mcmth by month to Mmbers of Con¬ 
gress; and 1 say that since we are Mem¬ 
bers here and since we are trying to do a 
good job for our constituents we should 
not be satiaded to give our constituents 
anything bu t the best possible service. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen¬ 
tleman from Ohio has expired. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, 1 yield 0 min¬ 
utes to the gentleman from North Caro¬ 
lina [Mr. BolwznxlkI. 

Mr.BCLWINKLB. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
today in opposition to the rule and in 
opposition to the amendment in the leg- 
ii^tive appropriation bill which carries 
an appropriation of $2,500 for eac h Mem¬ 
ber of the House. Mr. Speaker, I call 
attention to the fact that there are days 
ahead of us that will be right trouble¬ 
some, We know that the time the 
war with Japan is over this country will 
have an Indditedneas of well over $S0Q,<* 
000,000^000; we know that the expenses 
of the Government after the war is over 
will run to at least $20,000,000,000 if 
xiot more; we know that taxes will have 
to be reduced hi order that business may 
give employment and we know we have 
to hold the line against Inilitiop, I re¬ 
fer to the 10 percent salary yet, 
forsooth, we come in here to^ apd ask 
by what some wiH say subterfuge^. Hyou 
please, that we allow ourselves WMO 


tax-exempt rMse when every one dae 
in the coixntry is peying taxes, and all 
the peoide have made and will make 
sacrjAces. 

I call this to your attention because 
I have heard muiti about extra expenses 
dF Members. Now, let us see what we as 
Members of Congress get. We reoelve 
$10,000 a year salary; we get oUr trmns^ 
portatkm at 40 cents a mile one way or 
20 cents each way back home; we get 
ample clerk hire and we get fine oAoes. 
We get a stationery allowanee, and the 
franking privilege for our mail, which 
I think last year was $100; we get stamps; 
we get telegraph services on oAloial busi¬ 
ness free. We may go down here to the 
restaurant, if you please, which is losing 
$12,000 or $13,000 a year and get your 
noonday meal, which we pay for. We 
get books and pamphlets from the Gov¬ 
ernment and yet some come up here to¬ 
day and say, in this time of stress when 
we should hold the line against infla¬ 
tion: **We will hold It against these 
other groups but against ourselves we 
will not.” 

I think that each and every one of us 
should think very seriously about this 
amendment I can imderstand why, if 
we were going to raise salaries, we would 
do it directly so that the people would 
know what we are doing, and do it for 
the next term of Congress, because each 
one of us on election day made a con¬ 
tract with the people of our districts 
that we would serve with the salary and 
the allowanee up to this time. 

BCr.MAY. Mr. Speaker, will the gen¬ 
tleman yield? 

Bffr. BULWINKLE. Z yidd to the gen¬ 
tleman from Kentucky for a question. 

Mr. .MAY. The gentleman is under¬ 
taking to say that the membership gets 
certain aUowanoes and advantages. 

Bdr. BULWINKLE. Z have but 5 
minutes, and 1 cannot yield for an ob¬ 
servation. 

Mr. MAY. Will the gentleman tdl us 
how many Congressmen have chauffeurs 
and big cars like the bureaucrats down¬ 
town have ?_ 

Mr. BOLWINKLE. Z do not know; but 
then why do you not put that in and 
name it? Is that what you are wanting 
this $2,500 for, to get a chauffeur? 

Mr. MAY. No. 

Mr. BULWINKUB. Z hope not. 

Mr. MAY. Bfr. Speaker, will the gen¬ 
tleman yield further? 

Mr. BUIjWZNKZJE. Ask the question. 

Mr. MAY, Z inerely want to say 
this—— 

Mr. BCLWZNBZjE. Ask a question. Z 
cannot yield for an observation. But Z 
say to you that as a Mmber of Congress 
we have a duty and Uiat is to cut ex¬ 
penditures where possible and to pre¬ 
vent unnecessary new esQienditureB from 
being made. 

Mr. O’NEAL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BCLWIN&LE. Z yield ior a ques« 
tlOB. 

Mr. O’NEAL. Z>oes the genNeman 
charge this subcommittee and the fun 
commi ttee with su bterfuge? 

Mr. BULWXNKZE. Up, But 1 do 
know that iMt A smaU percentage of flbe 
Members pi tMlMcwse spend their luU 
$700 stationery pnowance* 


Mt. O’NEAL. Mby Isnot tbagint3s*r 
laaa wHfing Jer be $o take Ihii matter 
before the House and debate it? 

Mr.BXJLWJHKLBi Because this is the 
time to take ft op and debate it in this 
hoiff. Everyone here knows about it, 
and the thing to do is to defeat this rule 
and end this argument 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, Z yield to the 
gentleman fhim Virginia fMr. etmmJ 
such time as he may desire. 

Mr. SMITH of Virg^. Mr.CbMiker, 
the Committee on Rules reports this 
rule to the House, for the reasons stated 
by the gentleman from Georgia, without 
committing any member of the ccmimit- 
tee as to how he should vote on the rule. 
We felt itmt it was, as the gentleman 
from Georgia has said, a matter that 
should be strictly within the conscle&ce 
of the House iteelf and should be brought 
to the House for a vote. Bsrsonally, Z 
shall vote against the measure. 

We have enacted the Stabilisation Act 
in our effort to prevent Inflation, under 
which we deny to others wage increases 
that in many instances are deserved. 
And without intending In any way to 
criticise anyone who thinks differently, 
1 do not feel that we can consistently 
vote an increase in our own compensa¬ 
tion while denying rdlef to others equally 
deserving. 

Idr.COX. Mr. Speaker. I yield 5 min¬ 
utes to the gentleman from Missouri 
[Mr. Slauobtss]. 

Mr. SLAUGHTER. Mr. Speaker, if 
there is any legislative body in the whole 
civilised world that suffers frcun an in¬ 
feriority complex, it is the Congress of 
the united States. We furnish without 
stint to any executive department any¬ 
thing ttiat they ask by way of tools to 
carry on the work in administering the 
laws that we pass. ’There is Just no limit 
to what we do. 

Z shall later ask unanimous consent to 
Insert at tMa point in the Rioord, as a 
part of my remarks, an article by Mar¬ 
quis Childs, appearing in the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch under date of April 10 
right along this Une, in which Mr. Childs 
goes on to discuss with great clarity the 
inferiority complex which possesses the 
Congress of the United Statm: 

Onirmties site In IsrnsiQKnT Complck 
<By Marquis Childs) 

Taking with some of the new Members of 
tbe Boum and Benate, you get an impresaion 
of alight bewilderment. They leel like apec- 
tatora at a big parade, helpless to do more 
than stand on the sidewalk and watch the 
exhibits go by* 

Tbia reaetlon is particularly interesting 
because the last election brought tome ex¬ 
ceptional pjiople to Oongrese on both sides of 
the politic aiile-inen and women who bad 
snide oaresra for themselm outside the ordl- 
x^iy cbennels of pditioe. 

Xt tnay be the time we are livlnf In. Aqy 
period ao crowded from day to day with ex- 
traordlnary cvinto ealiing for exttaoidinaiy 
acMon la bound to put a heavy burden on 
Oo ng reei. But the fact resnalna that many 
M a mb s ca hava « sense of bcpoeastieas about 
^ flow Of leglalation that ^Uta acioaa tbatf 

0X69 HAifD or nil psav. 

Bedaibla M^ban aoon daoida that tba only 
epmie ta to mdaliaa. They faatan op a aup- 
Bogi cMmiruy one of pirlsonlar tistereat 
bSbi lie x i e an d coaoantrilcon tbit. WMic 
$lila baa advantages, it also baa sarioua dia- 
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advantagei, since It tends to accentuate the 
business of special Interests and special blocs. 

Largely, It seems to me, the dilemma of 
Congress grows out of a timid reluctance to 
accept the techniques of the twentieth- 
century world. The dead hand of the past 
rests heavily on the machinery of the legis¬ 
lative branch of our Government. Sometimes 
the echo of Webster and Haynes sounds 
louder than the muffled voice of the present. 

That is why the work of a congressional 
committee headed by Senator Robert M. La 
Follstte Jr., of Wisconsin, Is particularly im¬ 
portant right now. That committee, through 
a series of hearings, Is worklhg out some 
recommendations to bring Congress up to 
date. 

COSTLY TIMIDITT 

Whatever you moy happen to think about 
Senator La Follette’s views on this question 
or that question, he Is recognized as one of 
the foremost experts In the country on legis¬ 
lative procedure in other words, on how to 
get things done. Long before he, himself, 
came to the Senate—and that was nearly 20 
years ago—“Young Bob” was secretary to 
his father, fiery “Old Bob,” so he began to 
learn very early what was wrong with the 
creaky machinery of our national legislature. 

The other day. In commenting on the testi¬ 
mony of a witness before his committee, he 
made a diagnosis of Congress that interested 
me, if only because It confirmed a theory I’ve 
had for some time. Senator La Follettb said 
that Congress had an inferiority complex. 

While that phrase is greatly overworked 
today, it does seem to me to apply in this 
case. I was reminded of what happened on 
the floor of the Senate shortly after the shock 
of Pearl Harbor. 

A vast naval appropriation bill calling for 
billions of dollars was put through with 
scarcely half an hour’s debate. Then the 
Senate took up a proposal to grant its Mem¬ 
bers the privilege of free long-distance tele¬ 
phone calls on legitimate business, up to a 
limited amount. If I recall rightly, it was 
$1,000 a year for each Member, which would 
have made the total less than $100,000 if 
they had all taken full advantage of the 
privilege. 

CHARTING A CURE 

On that one they debated for several hours. 
Could they trust each other? Wouldn’t they 
abuse the privilege? Finally it was turned 
down. Not until last year did the Senate 
approve a resolution under which the first 
3 minutes of 10 long-distance calls a month 
per Member are paid for out of Senate funds. 

That is symptomatic of Congress’ inferiority 
complex. It should not be afraid to make 
use of the instruments that have tied this 
world of ours together into a tight knot. 

It should not be afraid to use experts far 
more freely than It does. Committees of 
Congress that approve billions of expenditure 
limp along with two or three trained special¬ 
ists, while the executive departments that 
spend the money hire experts by the drove. 
Congress should have Its own sources of au¬ 
thoritative Information. 

The La Follette committee Is a hopeful 
sign. It is charting a cure for the congres¬ 
sional inferiority complex. 

Mr. Speaker, there was no intention 
on my part, of course, to reflect on the 
other body. I am thinking of ourselves, 
because we go perhaps even further. 

I have Just talked to one of the very 
high ranking members of the Committee 
on Appropriations. He tells me that the 
entire cost of maintaining the House of 
Representatives is a little more than 
$15,000,000 a year, yet in the agricul¬ 
tural appropriation bill we provided the 
Department of Agriculture for traveling 
expenses alone the sum of $14,000,000, 
within $1,000,000 of the amount we spend 


on this whole body. The cost of main¬ 
taining the House and the Senate, in¬ 
cluding all salaries and all traveling 
allowances and all expenses of every 
kind, is less than one-half of the cost of 
maintaining the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs. 

There is not an employee of a depart¬ 
ment downtown who does not, if he feels 
he needs to, reach for a telephone to 
make a long-distance call to any place 
in the country, and the Government 
pays the bill; yet in this body, if we 
make a long-distance call—and those of 
us who live at any distance from our 
districts make many of them—we do so 
at our own expense. 

How many times have you heard 
people ask the question, “Does the Gov¬ 
ernment pay your expenses every time 
you come home?” There is a lot of mis¬ 
apprehension about that. Just as in the 
case of the telephone calls. It never 
occurs to them the Members of Congress 
have neglected to provide themselves 
with necessary expense accounts Just 
as we have for other Government de¬ 
partments. Your constituents have no 
compunction about asking you to look 
up something and telephone them, be¬ 
cause they think we run this body as we 
permit the bureaus downtown to operate, 
that is, to operate at the expense of the 
Government where ofiacial business is 
concerned. The people of this country, 
in my Judgment, at least, want this Con¬ 
gress to operate and to function in the 
way it was Intended to function when 
the Constitution was written. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, will the gen¬ 
tleman yield? 

Mr. SLAUGHTER. I yield to the gen¬ 
tleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. MAY. Has the gentleman as a 
member of the Committee on Rules or 
as a Member of the House ascertained 
how many men who are Members of this 
body have to maintain a home in their 
districts and an apartment in Washing¬ 
ton? And in connection with that, has 
the gentleman ascertained the increase 
in apartment rents over the last few 
years? 

Mr. SLAUGHTER. I do not have that 
Information, but I assume that with the 
exception of a very few Members, per¬ 
haps from Virginia and Maryland and a 
few surrounding States, there are none 
of us but who are in that category of 
maintaining two residences. As one of 
the newer Members, who came here in 
the Seventy-eighth Congress, I am cer¬ 
tainly competent to testify as to what 
the current rental situation is in Wash¬ 
ington, which this item, among other 
things, attempts to alleviate to some 
extent. 

As a member of the Committee on 
Rules I felt, and I think we all felt, 
that this matter should come here and 
be openly discussed, and we then could 
make up our minds whether or not we 
want to operate as a self-respecting body 
or whether we want to deprive ourselves 
of all the tools and modern implements 
we give to the executive departments 
without question. 

Mr. ALLE39 of lUlnois. Mr. Sneaker. 
1 yield 5 minutes to the gentleman fremx 
Pennsylvania^ [Mr. BigbI. 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker. I came here 
as a Representative of the people of the 
Fifteenth District of Pennsylvania to try 
to serve this Congress and this Nation of 
ours to the best of my ability. I realize 
that the expenses of the Members of 
Congress, as I have viewed them for 10 
or 12 years, depend altogether on the 
kind of accommodations the Members 
want in Washington and the amount of 
money they spend in the entertainment 
of their constituents and for campaign 
expenses ^In their own districts, as to 
whether or not they can get along on 
$10,000 a year. Personally, I believe the 
Members of the House at a certain time 
should have an increase in salary. I do 
not deny that in any sense. But I do 
not believe the membership of this House 
is at all wise in trying to pass a rule at 
this time on this legislative appropria¬ 
tion bill asking for $2,500 for expense 
money for the Members of Congress 
without that being subject to tax and 
retroactive to January 3. 1 do not know 
of anything which will be more inflam¬ 
matory or which will be more detrimen¬ 
tal to the welfare of the Nation at this 
particular time than this very act which 
the Members of Congress are now trying 
to make into law. I think the Members 
of the House of Representatives ought to 
have more sense. They ought to have 
a better idea of the psychology and the 
conditions in this country than to bring 
such a bill here at this time when the 
Government employees are all asking for 
a raise and will be here with a bill very 
shortly for that purpose; when the Post 
Office employees are presenting a bill to 
the Congress for an increase in wages; 
when every labor union in the United 
States is now coming to the National 
Labor Relations Board or to some branch 
of the Government trsdng to get permis¬ 
sion for their members’ salaries and 
wages to be raised; when every industry 
in the United States is trying to get 
Increased salaries and wages for their 
employees and we are unable to do so be¬ 
cause of the fact that the National Labor 
Relations Board will not permit them to 
do it, according to the law which you 
have passed, either directly or through 
Executive ofder. 

Certainly, it is not the time to rock the 
boat. It is not the time to put a little 
hole in the bottom of the boat creating 
another leak because the flnancial boat 
some of these days is going to be sunk 
or there is going to be internal trouble 
because of wages, salaries, or living costs. 
Nothing will have more inflammatory 
effect on the people than the passage 
of this bill at this time. 

I know it is very unpopular for me to 
make these statements. This is the day 
of sacrifice, and Congress should lead 
the way. I am not here to try to hurt 
or injure any Member of Congress. 
But let us see what you have done in the 
last few years. The gentleman a while 
ago spoke about the expenses of the 
Department of Agriculture for traveling, 
which would amount to almost as much 
as the Members of Congress would re¬ 
ceive under this proposal, and said that 
the other branches of the Government 
♦ere getting too much money. Now, if 
that is the case, and it is wrong, then the 
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fault is right here in the* Congress. You 
cannot attribute that to the people back 
home because you are the men re¬ 
sponsible for these great appropriation 
bills. What has the Congress done in 
the last few years? For 12 or 14 years 
you have gone on spending and we have 
not had a balanced Budget. Where do 
we stand today in that light? Look at 
the statement of May 5. It shows we 
are $236,500,000,000 in the red. Where 
are you going to get the money to make 
these pay ment s? 

Mr. POWERS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RICH. I cannot yield to the gen¬ 
tleman unless he can get me more time. 

Mr. POWERS. Mr. Speaker, the gen¬ 
tleman said he would yield if I got him 
more time. The gentleman from Illi¬ 
nois says he will give him an additional 
minute. Now. will the gentleman sdeid? 

Mr. RICH. Not if you take longer 
than that 1 minute. 

Mr. POWERS. I want to ask the gen¬ 
tleman this: If by any chance this be¬ 
comes law. will he. during his service as 
a Member of Congress, take all or any 
part of this $2,500? 

Mr. RICH. I will say the gentleman 
a while ago asked me how much of the 
clerk hire I used and asked me whether 
I took it all. I told him that I did not 
and that there was $2,100 I was not 
using. _ 

Mr. POWERS. But you took $C00 of it? 

Mr. mCH. I will do the same thing 
in this. But I ten you I am getting sick 
and tired of spending without knowing 
where we will get the money. 

Mr. POWERS. Will the gentleman 
take the $2,500 or will he not? 

Mr. RICH. I will not take any more 
than is necessary. 1 can assure you. if the 
bill does pass. 

Mr. POWERS. I yield the balance of 
my time back to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr. RICH. The gentleman from New 
Jersey is now leaving the Congress. He 
is going back home where he can get 
more money. Any Member of Congress 
who is not satisfied with the salary he is 
getting does not need to run for Con¬ 
gress. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvmiia has ex¬ 
pired. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I yield 8 min¬ 
utes to the gentleman from Georgia [Mr, 
TarvxrL _ 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Speaker. I am very 
strongly opposed to the adoption of this 
rule. Its only purpose is to make in 
order, and thereby avoid having stricken 
from the bill on a point of order, the pro¬ 
vision of $2,500 per year for expenses of 
Members of the House of Representatives 
in addition to their salaries. This was 
the only purpose for requesting a rule 
suggesM in the Committee on Appro¬ 
priations and, while it may now be in¬ 
sisted that there are other legislative pro¬ 
visions in the bill which will be made in 
order if this rule is adopted yet all of us 
know that, except for this provision for 
$24M)0 more for Members of Ccmgress, no 
rule for the consideration of this bill 
would have been requested. If the rule is 
not adopted, that provision will be 
stricken on a point of order as legislation 


upon an appropriation act. If it is 
adopted, the point of order against the 
provision will be waived, and there will be 
no chance to have a roU-call vote in the 
Committee of the Whole on whether the 
provision should be stricken out or not. 
nor will there be any chance for a roll- 
call vote in the House itself unless an 
amendment should be adopted in the 
Committee of the Whole striking out the 
provision. None of us expect that such 
an amendment would be adopted. 
Therefore, the only roll-call vote which 
can be had on this question would be a 
roll-call vote on the adoption of this 
rule. Upon such a roll call those favoring 
the adoption of the rule would be voting 
in favor of this $2,500 per Member ap¬ 
propriation while those opposing the 
adoption of the rule would be voting 
against it. 

I very much hope that the House will 
have courage enough to have a roll call 
on the adoption of the rule. I know, of 
course, from many years of legislative ex¬ 
perience, how easy it is when an over¬ 
whelming majority of the House so de¬ 
sire to avoid a roll call on anything. A 
quonun call can be had Just before the 
vote on the rule if a majority of the 
House membership is not in attendance 
in order to insxu-e the attendance of a 
quorum. If one-fifth of those present 
do not support a demand for a roll call 
after the attendance of a quorum is as¬ 
certained, no roll call will be had, and 
this measure will be passed without the 
people of the United States knowing by 
whose votes its passage was made pos¬ 
sible. 

I realize that there are strong argu¬ 
ments which can be made in good faith 
both for and against the provision. I am 
not questioning the sincerity or good pur¬ 
poses of any Member who supports it. 
I do say, however, that it would be very 
unfortunate if those who are prepared to 
write this provision into the law are un¬ 
willing that their constituencies shall 
know that they have done so. Assuming 
that they are acting in good faith and 
that they believe they can Justify their 
votes, there can be no reason founded in 
good conscience why a Member should 
not be willing to have his vote recorded. 
I. therefore, most sincerely urge that for 
the prestige and dignity of the House of 
Representatives of the United States a 
demand for the ayes and noes on the 
adoption of this rule may be supported 
both by those who favor the adoption of 
the rule and by those who oppose it. 
Ansrthing else would indicate a lack of 
courage upon the part of more than 
four-fifths of the membership of this 
House, which would be appalling, a will¬ 
ingness to vote themselves more than a 
million dollars annually out of the l^as- 
ury of the United States without letting 
their constituencies know that they did 
so. 

I have said that there are strong argu¬ 
ments both for and against the provision 
which is included in the bill. 1 know that 
expenses of Congressmen have vastly in¬ 
creased; 80 have the expenses of every¬ 
body else. I know that the taxes of Con¬ 
gressmen have been greathr increased; so 
have the taxes of everybo<!^ else. I know 
that moat Congressmen earnestly desire 
Increases in ^leir salartes; so does nearly 


every other salary or wage earner in the 
united States, so do all of the employees 
of the Federal Government, so do all of 
the millions of men and women in indus¬ 
try, and all of them have good arguments 
to advance to support their contentions. 
You cannot do this thing for yourselves 
and not do it for these others. You can¬ 
not grjtnt yourself a 25-percent Increase 
in your compensation and refuse to do 
that for the 3,000,000 or more employees 
of the Federal Government. You cannot 
do it and fit the same time lend your sup¬ 
port to the maintenance of the so-called 
Little Steel formula. You can do it only 
if you are willing to open the floodgate to 
infiatlon, to provide for increases in in¬ 
comes in every walk of life, to remove 
all restraints which have been Imposed 
by yourselves or under your authority in 
the fixing of wage ceilings. 

For my part, I am not willing to take 
that step. I think that I can live and 
that other Members of Congress can live 
and pay their expenses and their taxes 
on $10,000 a 3 ^ear. If under present con¬ 
ditions that income represents in value 
perhaps only two-thirds of what it rep¬ 
resented a few years ago, as I admit to be 
true, and if therefore there is an element 
of sacrifice involved, it is a sacrifice we 
should be willing to make with the debt 
of our Nation approaching $300,000,- 
000,000. and with 12,000,000 American 
boys in the armed services, millions of 
them on the firing lines receiving only 
$55 per month. Surely, it is time for 
somebody to do some sacrificing in this 
country besides those who are doing the 
fighting, and if voting against this pro¬ 
posal to hdlp ourselves to more than 
$1,000,000 a 3 ^ar out of the taxpayers* 
money involves any element of sacri¬ 
fice, I feel that we can do no less in good 
conscience than to accept that sacrifice. 
Bo far as I am concerned, I have not sup¬ 
ported efforts to increase the salaries of 
Federal employees and have Incurred 
criticism on the part of some of my best 
friends because of that fact. I cannot 
differentiate between their cases and 
my own and I will not do so merely in 
order to pay myself $2,500 per year that 
I would not other wise receive. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen¬ 
tleman from Georgia has expired. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I yield such 
time as he may desire to the gentleman 
from Arkansas CMr. Norrxll]. 

Mr. NORRELL. Mr. Speaker, there 
is no law authorizing the payment of ex¬ 
penses in any amount of Members of 
Congress. No appropriation should be 
made for such purpose imtil and unless 
a bW is introduced in the Congress, 
jNtssed and signed by the President. Your 
Appropriations Committee is not a leg¬ 
islative committee. It is a committee of 
Cozigress to make rec(»nm^datlons for 
appropriations authorised by Congress. 
The pending bill Includes esqpense aUow- 
ance of $2,500 per annum for each Mem¬ 
ber. This is not authorized by law. If 
the rule now being considered is not 
adopted, the expense item can be deleted 
from the bill by any Member of the House. 
If the rale is adopted, then it will take a 
inajorfty vote to dOlete the item. 

When the subcommitteepresented rec¬ 
ommendations for the legb^ve bfan^ 
appropriation bill for 1946 (H. R. 3109) • 
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the item of expenses for Members of Con¬ 
gress was discussed extensively. Many of 
us in the full Committee on Appropria¬ 
tions opposed the Inclusion of this item 
of expense and these was offered an 
amendment to delete this item from the 
bill, and if this amendment had been 
adopted the amount for expenses would 
have been taken from the bill and the 
question would not now be under con¬ 
sideration by the House. There was a 
roll call in the committee and I voted for 
the amendment which, if adopted, would 
have had the effect of deleting from the 
bill the paragraph providing expenses for 
Members of Congress. The exact lan¬ 
guage to be deleted would be all of line 
25 on page 15 and down to and Including 
line 9 on page 16. 

Being against the allowance of such 
expense item in the committee. I am op¬ 
posed to the provision now in the bill. 1 
am against the adoption of the rule and 
expect to vote for an amendment to take 
this expense allowance out of the bill be¬ 
cause it is not authorized and further. I 
am opposed to the authorization of such 
expenses at this time. I do not believe 
that Members of Congress should increase 
their own earnings directly or indirectly 
unless at the same time they provide sim¬ 
ilar treatment for all other groups, in¬ 
cluding not only the salaried and wage 
group, but for similar or proportionate 
Increases for those engaged in all activi¬ 
ties whether on salaries, wages, or in the 
production of agricultural commodities. 
This is a matter for each Member to de¬ 
cide for himself. I merely desire to state 
my position with reference to this item. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr, Speaker, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Wisconsin tMr. Keefe]. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Speaker, the pend¬ 
ing rule proposes to make in order a 
provision in the legislative appropriation 
bill which, if enacted into law, will pro¬ 
vide $2,500 per year to aid in paying the 
extraordinary expenses of Members of 
Congress. I shall not discuss the ques¬ 
tion as to whether or not there should be 
an increase in the compensation of Con¬ 
gressmen. I merely want to say that 
lt>has been traditional policy in the 
State of Wisconsin that neither the sal¬ 
ary nor the emoluments of an office 
should be raised duringi^the term for 
which an individual is elected to fill such 
office. 

In line with this traditional policy, the 
State Legislature of Wisconsin recently 
rejected a proposal similar to that em¬ 
bodied in the proposal now before this 
House. All Members of Congress were 
elected to their respective offices last No¬ 
vember. Many Members worked long 
and diligently to achieve their election. 
Some spent considerable sums of money. 
This was all done with full knowledge 
that if elected and seated, the salary and 
emoluments of the office would be as then 
fixed by existing law. To increase these 
emoluments now by congressional action 
seems to me to be inconsistent and in¬ 
compatible with the efforts being made 
throughout the country to hold the Une 
against inflation. Every person in Amer¬ 
ica is meeting the burden of increased 
taxation and increasing costs of living. 
Most people in America have had their 
salaries frosen by Executive order. I 


cannot in good conscience vote to sepa¬ 
rate Members of Congress from the ef¬ 
fect of this governmental policy, and I 
shall therefore be compelled to vote 
against this proposal if it reaches that 
stage in the consideration of the legis¬ 
lative appropriation bill. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 

I yield such time as he may desire to 
the gentleman from Minnesota LMr. 
H. Carl Andersen!. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Speaker, as a member of the Commit¬ 
tee on Appropriations, I voted against 
this particular provision when the mat¬ 
ter was under discussion. Today I shall 
vote against the rule in the hope that 
the rule can be defeated and then 
through a point of order that the $2,500 
expense allotment can be removed. 

This is not the proper time, Mr. Speak¬ 
er, to give to ourselves as Congressmen 
an addition to our salary, whether that 
addition be disguised as an expense allot¬ 
ment or otherwise, regardless of the 
justified necessity of such addition. 

How, if this measure passes, can we 
consistently refuse any other group 
throughout the Nation additional emolu¬ 
ments? It is up to this Congress, above 
all others, to hold the line against in¬ 
flation. 

We have sacrified during this period 
of war—^but who has not? Small busi¬ 
nessmen in many cases have lost out en¬ 
tirely. Farmers have not been able to 
secure needed manpower to properly 
farm their farms. The old people of 
America have difficulty in existing on the 
small amount they receive as old-age 
pensions. 

It is a poor example to the Nation for 
this Congress to approve the present bin. 
Let us reject this rule. If it is not re¬ 
jected, it is my intention to vote against 
the entire bill. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Oregon [Mr. Angell]. 

Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, I am op¬ 
posed to the rule and also the appropri¬ 
ation for the additional expense allow¬ 
ance for Members of Congress. I agree 
with the proponents of this allowance 
that the Members of Congress are en¬ 
titled to an Increase of their salaries and 
also allowances for official expenses. I 
am opposed to voting ourselves an in¬ 
crease at this time, however, to be retro¬ 
active and covering the term for 
which we have already been elected at 
the old salary schedule. Furthermore, 
in the midst of this crisis while all citi¬ 
zens are making heavy sacrifices not only 
in money, services, and needs, and many 
of life Itself, we here in the Congress 
can well make some sacrifice in compen¬ 
sation and expenses to which in normal 
times we are entitled. I believe it ill be¬ 
comes us in this great legislative body 
to vote ourselves these increases while we 
deny many imderpaid Federal employees 
reasonable increases in salaries. I have 
long advocated a reasonable allowance 
for our elderly citizens for meager liv¬ 
ing expenses. I caxmot feel justified in 
voting increases to ourselves while de¬ 
nying these old folks a modest sum to 
keep body and soul together in their old 
age. Mr. Speaker, for these and other 
reasons, which time does not permit mo 


to discuss, I shall vote against the rule 
and will vote for a motion to strike this 
provision from the bill and will feel 
obliged to vote against the bill itself un¬ 
less this item is eliminated. Let us in the 
Congress point the way in holding the 
line and vote down an additional annual 
expense of $1,642,500 for ourselves. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I 
3 deld such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Gillie]. 

Mr. GILLIE. Mr. Speaker, I am op¬ 
posed to this rule. Mr. Speaker, because 
the people of this Nation are already la¬ 
boring under the heaviest financial load 
in history and since there is no sign of re¬ 
lief in sight from this burden during the 
next few years, I regret that I cannot 
support this measure which would in¬ 
crease the expense accounts for the Con¬ 


gressmen. 

I would hold a more favorable feeling 
for this action, if Congress would first 
approve legislation that would assure an 
increase in compensation for the postal 
workers and white-collared employees of 
the Government. It is imdoubtedly true 
that many of the Congressmen need this 
increase, but I believe that these work¬ 
ers need the financial assistance more 
urgently. 

While I realize that the Members 9 f 
Congress are faced with heavy expenses 
which have been brought on by the in¬ 
creased work, and the year-around ses¬ 
sions of the Congress, I cannot permit 
myself to believe that this is the time to 
add this expense to the cost of our Gov¬ 
ernment for the taxpayers. I know that 
many Congressmen have had to dig down 
deeply in their own pockets to pay for 
the telegrams and long-distance tele¬ 
phone calls and other expenditures which 
have necessarily increased dming the 
war. I am fully conscious of the finan¬ 
cial drain that has been placed on the 
Members by such expenses as paying for 
publications such as pamphlets on the 
G. I. Bill of Rights and Suggestions for 
Veterans of World War I and II and 
similar booklets for their constituents. 
Then, there has been the heavy personal 
expenditures to the Members of main¬ 
taining a residence in Washington where 
living costs are high, while keeping up 
their permanent home. 

But in spite of these facts, I cannot 
see where the Members of Congress are 
justified at this time in voting an in¬ 
crease in their office expenditures under 
this proposal. In view of the present 
circumstances, I therefore will vote 
against the rule and against that provi¬ 
sion in the bill which provides for the 
payment of $2,500 annually as an ex¬ 
pense allowance for Congressmen. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Michigan LMr, Don- 
DEROl. 

Mr. DONDERO.' Mr. Speaker. I am 
opposed to the rule, I am opposed to the 
provision in the bill appropriating $2,500 
to Members of Congress for expenses. 

Mr. ALLEN of lUlnols. Mr. Speaker. I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. springs 1. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker. I de¬ 
sire to express my personal opinion upon 
this rule, and the Proposed legislation 
which will be made in order if this rule 
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is adopted, and I take this time in order 
that the people and the country may 
know just what my position is* and will 
be, respecting this matter. 

I intend to vote against the adoption 
of this rule, because if the rule is adopted 
the provision which is now contained in 
the bill, £L R. 8100, is not subject to a 
point of order, and the same will then 
be considered by the House, and the 
question of ^'paying to each Representa¬ 
tive in Congress, and to each Delegate 
and Commissioner an expense allowance 
of $2,500 per year" will be entitled to 
consideration as a part of the pending 
measure. And, may I say, that I will 
vote against the payment to each Mem¬ 
ber of the House of Representatives, and 
to each Delegate and Commissioner, the 
additional amount of $2,500 per year, as 
expense money, because the same is un¬ 
warranted and unjustified under the ex¬ 
isting conditions in our Nation. 

Mr. Speaker, I am well aware of the 
struggle the Members of Congress now 
have to travel about in order to conduct 
the business of the people they repre¬ 
sent, to live in Washln^on practically 
the entire year, and to maintain two 
places of residence—one at home and 
the other in Washington—and I am fully 
aware of the high Federal taxes which 
all Members are required to pay, and of 
all of the additional obligations which 
are thrust upon us, and that has been, 
and the same is now, a tremendous 
burden to bear. But every Member of 
this House knew before he or she was 
elected just what demands would be 
made upon him during the term of office 
to which he was elected. But there is 
no Member who refrained from making 
a vigorous campaign for election, or 
reelection, in the face of that positive 
knowledge. Now, after the election is 
past, this provision of **added expense 
money in the sum of $2,500 per year" is 
proposed in this measure; and while this 
is designated as "expense money," and 
without doubt many of the Members will 
use it in whole or in part as expense 
money, yet if there is any excess over 
expexises, that portion of this money will 
become, in fact, additional salary, be¬ 
cause there is no provision for the excess 
to be returned to the United States 
Treasury. 

Mr. Speaker, I cannot support the pro¬ 
vision contained in this measure which 
provides for the pajnnent of the sum of 
$2,500 to every Member of the House, 
and to each Delegate and Commissioner, 
as additional expense money, because we 
are not in any position in this Nation to 
now increase the expense of Government, 
or any function thereof. Our Treasury 
is bare; and when this war is over we 
will have obligations which will reach 
the staggering proportions of probably 
$350,000,000,000 or more. We will have 
an annual obligation, in order to pay the 
normal cost of Government, which will 
include the maintenance of our Ax^ 
and Navy, for the care of our disabled 
veterans, to pay the final costs which 
grow out of this frightful war, and the 
interest upon the public debt, which will 
aggregate, in all probaMlity, the sum of 
$25,000,000,000 or more annually. In the 
face of that appalling situation, I am 


convinced this is not the time nor idaoe to 
add this proposed item of "additional 
expense" In favor of the Members of the 
House of Representatives, and I will vote 
against it. 

May I say further, Mr. Speaker, that 
the people of this Nation are now bowed 
down under the wc^ht of the burdens 
Imposed by war. They have bought 
bonds to the limit of their ability, they 
have given to every war agency, they 
have paid the highest taxes that have 
ever been imposed upon them, their busi¬ 
nesses have suffered and their incomes 
have been greatly decreased, and they 
have been suffering untold hardships— 
and now to add another burden, by way 
of "additional expenses for Congress¬ 
men," which will require the huge sum 
of $1,642,500 each year to pay, would be 
entirely wrong—and to that program I 
cannot subscribe. 

Each American citizen must bear cer¬ 
tain burdens in time of war, and dur¬ 
ing the post-war period, and while the 
people, generally, are bearing exceedingly 
heavy burdens—there is no reason why 
the Representatives in Congress should 
not bear some of the burdens imposed 
upon the people. And while 1 am not 
blessed with this world's goods to any 
degree. I am willing to bear my part of 
the burden: I am willing to try to go 
forward, and to help the people—I want 
our maimed and disabled soldiers and 
sailors to be properly and adequately 
taken care of—«nd I want the people of 
this Nation to have a chance to go for¬ 
ward in the future, without adding to 
their suffering additional burdens such 
as this one. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, 1 am unalter¬ 
ably opposed to this proposal to pay the 
Members of the House of Representa¬ 
tives "an expense allowance of $2,5(K> 
per year," and I will cast my vote against 
such proposal. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield such time as he may desire to 
the gentleman from California [Mr. 
Johnson]. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. BAr. 
Speaker, 1 am opposed to the rule and 
I am opposed to the provision in the bill 
jirovldlng an additional allowance to 
Congressmen for expense money. 

I can state in a very few words my 
objections to the rule asked to be granted 
for consideration of the present bill and 
to the provision therein for additional 
allowances for expense money for Mem¬ 
bers of the House. 

The bill provides that each Member 
of the House shall be allowed $2,500 per 
year as expenses. Tliis amoimt is not, 
of course, subject to income taxes. The 
rule proposed for the consideration of 
this bill provides that all points of order 
are waived. In other words, while this 
provision of the bill is letfslation and 
subject to be stricken out of the bill on 
a point of order, this would not be pos- 
sll^ under the proposed rule tor the con¬ 
sideration of the bill. I am opposed to 
the provision of the bill providing for the 
sum of $2,500 for expenses, and voting 
against this rule is the one way in which 
I can help eliminate that provision, as, 
if the rule is dffiiied, the bill will un^ 
doubtedly be reintroduced without that 
clause. 


My Objections to that provisi<m, brief¬ 
ly, are as fbUowa: 

First When we were elected in 1044 
we were elected on the assumption that 
we would receive a salary of $10,000 per 
year. It was also known that we would 
receive certain allowances for the hiring 
of secretaries, free official telegraph serv¬ 
ice, stationery, and so forth. Now, we 
propose to chswe the rules under which 
we were elected and vote ourselves an 
additional $2,500 for expenses. To me it 
is unfair to now change the rules, to our 
personal financial advantage, under 
which we were elected, and which rules 
were well known to us. 

Second. In California there is a fun¬ 
damental i*ule that an elected official can¬ 
not vote a raise in his salary for the term 
for which he was elected. Making al¬ 
lowances for expenses, which at the time 
of otu: election were payable out of our 
own earnings, is the same as increasing 
our salary by that amount. In many 
States it is contrary to law for an elected 
official, by his vote, to Increase the salary 
for the term for which he has been 
elected. In my judgment it certainly is 
bad public policy. If we feel that we 
should make additional allowances or 
Increase the salary—and there is much 
argument for this viewpoint—we should 
make it applicable to future terms of 
office and not to the one to which the 
legislator has already been elected. 

Third. Congressmen do not suffer any 
more financially than do other groups, 
because of war conditions. Undoubtedly 
many Members of the House could earh 
much more in private enterprise than 
they get as a salary; others perhaps 
would not make as much. But that is 
beside the point. Men and women do not 
come to Congress primarily because of 
the salary attached to the job. They 
come because they enjoy being in the 
public service. By the very laws which 
Congress enacted, wage controls have 
been set up. Thousands of workers in 
the home economy—as distinguished 
from war workers—have been frozen in 
salaries and wages. Their employers and 
their Congressmen have tried to remedy 
the situation, but the War Labor Board 
has steadfastly refused to allow in¬ 
creases. All segments of the home front 
have made a flight sacrifice. We should 
be willing to do likewise. During a big 
war when some are making such terrific 
sacrifices we certainly should be willing 
to make a slight financial sacrifice. 

Fburth. The form of this additional 
allowance—calling it expense money—4s 
doubling the effect of it. The conception 
of our salary is that it is the money we 
are paid to provide for our personal 
wants, food, shelter, travel, and so forth. 
But by making it "expense" it is elimi¬ 
nated from income-tax deductions, so 
It is really a net increase over w^t the 
salary was when we were elected. To me 
this does not seem right. Congress was 
the agency that imposed the drastic in¬ 
come taxes on salaries. It seems inap- 
prcfpriate to me for Congress to now vote 
more money to Congressmen and work 
it out so it Is exempt from Income taxes. 
The letter of the law may allow this, but 
oertainly the substance dees not condone 
it. Making allowances for. expenses 
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which 1 heretofore had to pay out of my 
salary is merely raising my salary to me, 
because the net amount left to me is 
going to be. greater by the exact amount 
of those allowances. This same amount 
as an increase in salary would be sub¬ 
ject to a considerable deduction under 
the income tax. 

For these reasons I am going to vote 
against the rule and the bill in its pres* 
ent form and for any amendments that 
may be offered to eliminate the provision 
for this extra allowance for expenses. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield such time as he may desire to 
the gentleman from Ohio TMr. VortsI. 

Mr. VORY8 of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
am going to vote against this rule and 
this increase. 

I would like to have the money. I think 
I am worth it. 1 think we should have a 
$12,500 Congress instead of a $10,000 
Congress, and would vote for such a 
salary scale for the next Congress, and 
then ask my district to choose me as a 
$12,500 Congressman from among the 
other candidates for the Job. 

The fact remains, however, that we 
were elected as a $10,000 Congress. We 
were willing to take the Job at that figure. 
Our country Is facing the dangers of 
inflation. We should be examples in 
holding the line. We cannot do that very 
well if we vote ourselves a 25-percent in¬ 
crease, but ask everyone else to hold the 
line. We are Justified in rating up the 
Job of a Congressman for the future, and 
then letting the people select Congress¬ 
men for the newly rated Job. I do not 
think we are Justified in rating ourselves 
up as proposed here, even though we at¬ 
tempt to get around the Little Steel for¬ 
mula in our own consciences by calling it 
expense money. 

I voted against the civil-service increase 
because it included too many already 
highly paid officials; I voted against the 
Increase for clerk hire; I am voting 
against this increase. 

If this Increase becomes law, I will com¬ 
ply with the law. Many times I have 
opposed bills which passed and became 
law. Once a law is duly enacted by Con¬ 
gress and signed by the President. I obey 
and uphold that law whether I voted for 
it or not. If Congress passed a law reduc¬ 
ing congressional salaries, no Congress¬ 
men could continue to collect a higher 
salary merely because he voted against 
the decrease. The same principle applies 
to an increase. 

We should vote down this increase now. 
Congress should be worth even more than 
this in the future, but this increase is a 
case of too much too soon. 

Mr. ALLEN of Blinols. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 3 minutes to the gentleman from 
Elansas IMr. Rxesl. 

Mr, REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, it 
appears that I am in the minority with 
respect to this legislation. I have been 
in the minority at other times since I 
have been a Member of this body. I 
am opposed to the appropriation of 
$1,642,060 to pay Members of the House 
$2^500 extra money. Let me say to you 
that 1 do not like the innuendoes and 
suggestioni on the part of some Members 
who say those who are not in favor of 
thisniHiiroprlation will be among Uie first 
to take it. I will vote against this bill if 


this item is not eliminated, and will not 
accept the money allowed under this ap¬ 
propriation in the event it stays in the 
bUL 

Mr. RABAUT. Is the gentleman sure? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. That is correct, 
sir. This is an inopportune time, I say 
to the gentleman from Michigan, a mem¬ 
ber of the Appropriations Committee, 
that brings this legislation to the floor 
of the House. I respect the gentleman, 
although I have disagreed with him 
many times because of some large ap¬ 
propriations he has advocated that I be¬ 
lieved were unnecessary charges against 
the Treasury and the taxpayers and not 
for the best Interest of our country. 

Mr. Speaker. I regret very much to take 
issue with the views of what appears to 
be an overwhelming majority of the 
Hpuse, with respect to the appropriations 
that would grant an allowance of $2,500 
for Members of Congress. This is the 
most inopportune time to consider a 
measure of this kind. Of course, we 
understand, and I think the people of the 
country realize. Members of Congress 
have more expenses now than ever be¬ 
fore. But even at that, to consider in¬ 
crease in payments for ourselves at this 
time is not right. I express only my own 
opinion and want to be most considerate 
of the views of those who differ with me. 

This House will have under considera¬ 
tion within a few days legislation to pro¬ 
vide for increases in costs of government, 
including the increase of salaries of more* 
than a million and a half Government 
employees. These increases run into the 
hundreds of millions of dollars. I as¬ 
sume some of them should be allowed— 
how much I do not know. When Con¬ 
gress passes legislation of this nature it 
is going to be difficult to put a brake of 
any kind on all the spiraling demands for 
increase of Government expenditures all 
the way from the bottom to the top. 

It can be said that since Members of 
Congress are allowed an expense account 
without exemption, then why not do the 
same thing for other Government em¬ 
ployees who live away from home. Fur¬ 
thermore, if Members of Congress are 
entitled to such exemption, then why not 
Increase exemptions for other taxpayers? 

I know, as you do, that tremendous 
salaries and wages are being paid in cer¬ 
tain war industries but there are millions 
of people in this country whose salaries 
have been held down by the Government 
because it was feared that to increase 
them might cause infiation. I have 
laundry concerns in my own district 
which have been recently fined thou¬ 
sands of dollars because they overpaid 
their employees. They say they had to 
pay more money to get their services. 
Laimdry business was not conaidered war 
work so the management paid Uie fines. 
You know very well that laundries Just 
do not ordinarily overpay their workers. 

Mr. Speaker, if we are expected to hold 
the line in business and industry we are 
not in very good shape to break the line 
in Washington. I know as well as you 
do the cost of living of Members of Con¬ 
gress has increased considerably. I can 
speak as <me who does not have an in¬ 
dependent income, but Z do not think it 
is light for us, as Itonbers of this legis¬ 
lative body, to ask the taxpayers of this 
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country to allow this additional payment, 
especially now. 

We are in a most critical period of our 
history. We are spending money by the 
millions and billions to carry on the war. 
We are going to have to retrench and to 
retract in our expendituies as soon as it 
can possibly be done. I do not think that 
we ought to demand more money at 
this crucial time of increased taxes and 
increased demand for sale of bonds to 
take care of the tremendous expenditures 
of our country. 

Again let me say, this is a problem for 
each individual to determine. I respect, 
as I have always respected, the views of 
those who differ from me. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 min¬ 
ute to the gentleman from Mississippi 
[Mr. COLMERl. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous c onsen t to ssteeJs. out of order. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
asked for this time to say that the Special 
House Committee on Post-war Economic 
Policy and Planning has Issued its sixth 
report on the subject of foreign trade 
and shipping. Your Committee is very 
proud of that report, and we are sending, 
by special messenger, a copy to all of 
the Members of both the House and the 
Senate. We hope they will take the time 
to read it thoroughly*. We would also 
appreciate the suggestions and cooper¬ 
ation of the membership from time to 
time in the stupendous ta^ ahead of 
reconverting our wartime economy back 
to a solid peacetime basis. 

Mr. Speaker, I might also add that I 
regret the necessity of voting against this 
rule on the legislative appropriation 
bill. But I feel compelled to do so for the 
reason that I think it is a mistake for 
Members of Congress to raise their in¬ 
come, either directly or Indirectly, at a 
time when we are all trying to hold the 
line against inflation. And certainly 
if we as Members do that we make our¬ 
selves vulnerable when all other groups 
request additional compensation. The 
vote on the rule will be the test. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker. I yield 1 min¬ 
ute to the gentleman from Georgia LMr. 
BrowkI. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
we have heard much about holding the 
line. I want to congratulate the Mem¬ 
bers of the House for doing a very good 
Job. We have made sacrifices and the 
people of the country know that we have; 
but other people have made sacrifices, 
too. So let us hold the line. 

We are doing wrong today if we vote 
to increase directly or indirectly our sal¬ 
aries, and I expect to vote for an amend¬ 
ment to strike out the provision on page 
16 of this biU for expense aUowance of 
$2,500 per annum. We are told by the 
Committee that this $2,500 item will not 
be subject to taxes, which would mean 
more than $2,600 as an addition to our 
salaries. This is not the time to adopt 
such an amendment. We have made 
and the people of the country 
utHerstand that we have and have ap- 
plauded us for it., On the other hand, 
many people in every walk of life have 
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mftde just as much saenSce as we have. 
All of them have to pay more'for food 
and clothing and rents Jint hhe we do. 
The peojOe tn the Govemmmit service, 
in the workdiops, In industry, and on the 
form have uiuiersone many hardships 
during this war an account of the in« 
creased cost of livhig. The boys in the 
armed loroes and on the front lines have 
undergone hardships and suffered a lot 
without an Increase in their small pay. 

The old people of our country with very 
small means^ on account of high cost of 
living, are suffering. 

The amendment to increase our pay 
may be ever so meritorious, but this is 
not the time to pass it and I certainly 
hope the rule will be defeated and later 
the amendment will be stricken from the 
biH. 

Any action or any idan to increase our 
salaries directly or indireotly should be 
postponed untU after the end of this cruel 
war. If this amendment is passed the 
stabilization program and the control of 
our economy will be very much Interfered 
with. While we have the confidence of 
the people let us hold it and not set the 
example of increasing salaries for our« 
sdives at a time when everybody is willing 
to make great sacrifice. During this 
period we are even controlling saU^es in 
civilian life. For Instance, small banks 
are not allowed to Increase the salaries of 
their clerks and merchants mre not per¬ 
mitted tb increase the salaries of their 
employees. How can you explain this to 
the people at a time like this and in the 
midst of this great war? 

Let us set an example today of holding 
the line so that the people of the United 
States will know that Congress is still 
willing to make sacrifice, while calling 
on the m to do th e same thing. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen¬ 
tleman from Georgia has expired. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 8 minutes to the gentleman from 
New Toik tMr, Balowxn]. 

Mr. BALDWIN of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, in my opinion there are two 
points tbAt we have forgotten in dis¬ 
cussing this very Important measure. In 
the first place, as I have said previously, 
times have changed and our constituen¬ 
cies expect us to be in more constant 
contact with them on account of the im¬ 
proved speed in communication by the 
radio, telephone, and transportation 
than at any time in the past. 

Ih the second place, BCr. Speaker, those 
of us who are here now have got to cmr 
sider the future. No one wlU deny that 
personally It is immaterial to me whether 
the bill passes or is defeated so far as the 
$8,900 item Is concerned. But I am 
thtdrtng about the future, whether some 
young soldier who has comb book from 
the war front may hot want to ooma 
down here with his wife and children to 
represent my district and represent It 
afc^. That is something we all have to 
consider, not just what we want or what 
we think is wanted. The sum involved 
is not intoh a large amount that it is 
going' in break the United States of 
America. Everyone realiies that the 
money we now receive ie not adequate for 
us to keep in touch with our odmtltu- 
ents as we should keep in touch with 
them. It so happens I am able to de lt« 


others are able to do It, but we ihould 
think of those who eannot; we ahould 
think of those who may suoeced us in 
the future. 

Mr. Speaker, I am for adc^ch of the 
pending rule and I am for passage of the 
bill includbig the item of $8^00. 

Mr. ALLEN Of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
X yield the remaining time on this side 
to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
BaowNl. 

Mr. BROWN of <Mo. Mr. Speaker, 
this rule has bemi reported by the Rules 
Committee for the distinct purpose of 
giving an opportunity to this Rouse to 
pass upon one controversial lame in the 
bUl, namely, the $3,50a expense allow¬ 
ance for Members Congmss. In my 
opinion, it is a good thing that such a 
rule has been granted. 

I am for the rule and X expect to vote 
for the hill. When we bring the meas¬ 
ure before the Bouse in this way, we give 
an opportunity to have the issue dis¬ 
cussed fully and completely. 

It was necessary the Committee on 
Rules grant this rule in order to prevent 
any one indlvldua]. by his lone objection, 
stopping the consideration of this ques¬ 
tion, and thus preventing the House 
from working its will. 

Tb^e has been a great deal of talk on 
this floor regarding this rule. There 
have been some m-advised statements 
made. One distinguished gentleman, for 
whom I have the highest regard, bandied 
the word **subterfuge.” There has been 
no subterfuge in connection with this bill 
or its consideration. Instead, it has been 
directly the opposite. The subcommittee 
on legislative apprppriatiODs first con¬ 
sidered this question fully, and than, 
after due consideration and approval, it 
brought the issue before the full Appro- 
potions Committee. After the full 
committee had approved it, they did 
what? Why, they notified the House 
and the newspapers of thdr action. 
Does that sound like subterfuge? Then 
the Legislative Subcommittee came be¬ 
fore the Oommittee on Rules and that 
committee conducted hearings for 8 full 
days. This matter was fully discussed 
before the Committee on Rules. Bvery 
Member of the House was given an op¬ 
portunity to appear before the Cmnmlt- 
tee on Rules, either in support or in op¬ 
position to this rule* The newspaper re¬ 
porters were there. The hearings were 
all reported in the press. Then the lead¬ 
ership of this HOusa-wd I want to pay 
tribute to them for their acttonr-sched- 
uled this bill for a floor bearing sufll- 
dently far in advance to give a full op¬ 
portunity for the press, Uie public, and 
individual Members to diaeiin the meas¬ 
ure fully, and to ccmsider and study it, 
and to reach a definite conclusion as to 
the soundness of the proposal. 

There is a lot of talk about giving Con- 
gtemmen $34MK). This proton does 
not give any Member of Congress $1AM 
It allows him |2,600 in expense money to 
be spent in behalf of his constituents. 
HS dosSnetkeepit. X know there is tiOk 
about nalaxM being paid on this allow-: 
anoetoeapSBses. Thereisasiafm^that' 
it would bi^intfair to take fhli moneys 
Let us re m en ib sg tfaat iiot all Membsai ol 
Congress are and hot «U the Meat* 


bers of Oongrsis own and control whda 
oan do^ as. they 
ptaue, taA MO -mum in Oavpna . tm 
noUHot. t( ibqr vkti. mM law tb. 
pleasure of so. Iloaow somethlhg . 

ftboilfc fattli&tflfl* X dhftmfdtoy 

bustoassman. l wager that most of these 
gentlethen who have spoken on this floor 
today in opposition to this rule are pay¬ 
ing the expenses of the men. who are 
rimoUtm their buslziasaes for them. They 
do not ehpect their employeee and serv¬ 
ants to pay their own expanses out of 
thdr salaries. They talk about there 
being no taxes on this item. Why, cer¬ 
tainly not Why should there be? 
.Taxes are never charged against business 
expanses. Legitimate espensss are al¬ 
ways deductible, and I will wager that 
the gentlemen who spoke on this floor 
today, in opposition to this biU, take 
deductions for tax purposes, for the ex¬ 
penses they have in thdr businesses^ It 
it a good thing to bring this bill out here 
in the open and discuss it frankly be¬ 
cause It will probably be the first time 
89 percent of the American people ever 
learned or ever knew Members of Con¬ 
gress were not already recdving their 
expenses. 

Everyone in America thinks we receive 
our actual expenses. Even most news¬ 
paper publishers think 80 --and I am in 
the newspaper busineaa—because time 
after time I have read articles and seen 
pictures, about the time a new Congress • 
would be convened, showing the Capitol 
barbershops and dining rooms, and giving 
the impression, at least, that Members of 
Congress recdved all these services free. 

It is a good thing to discuss this bill 
here because the American people will 
learn, perhaps for the first time, that 
Members of Congress pay for their own 
long-distance calls to take care of offi¬ 
cial business, and that we have to furnish 
our own automobUes, tires, and gasoline, 
and pay our own travel expense if we go 
around the districts back home to meet 
our constituents and discuss with them 
their Issues and their problems, or visit 
Oovenunent departments in Washington 
and elsewliere to look after jmbllc busi¬ 
ness. _ 

Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
genUeman yield? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I yield to the 
gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. SHAFER. WlU the gentleman 
esidaln that we do not get 80 cents a 
mile for such travel, as most people 
bilteve? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. No, of course 
we do not get 80 cents a mile for such 
travel. We have an allowance of 80 
cents a mile for coming to and retum- 
Ing from Washington once In each ses¬ 
sion of Congress, and that Is all. 

Most of the public bdieves Members 
of Congress get $10A0e a year and aU 
expenses, but instead of that we are paM 
m over-all compemation m ten thou- 
sandmid are taxed on all of It. We pay 
five ttiousand of it out for expenses we 
woiM not have If not in Congress, and 
Mmm two thousazM of tt flog ta^ 

ixto not know about gome of you, hut 
baok In stty dlstrtoO tlwy want, and he- 
ttsve they have, a tea4lumaaim-d0Uav- 
n^yaarCongmennan, not a^tliiwe-tneii#. 
gmnMellar-a-year OengMmiaii. Eer- 
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haps if some of the three-thousand- 
doUar-a-^ear *^fraidy>^cat” Congressmen 
would be retired as a result of this meas¬ 
ure it might be beneficial. 

1 do -not think the Members who are 
so much concerned about voting for this 
measure have anything to worry about, 
because I recall when our clerical hire 
was increased the same story was put 
out here—that such a needed increase 
was going to defeat all sitting Members 
of Congress. Yes, you were told it 
would defeat everyone who dared in¬ 
crease clerical hire. So all of the 
*'fraidy-cats** are going to be defeated 
anyhow, and might Just as well vote 
their desires and convictions on this 
measure. 

By the way, I wonder if the executives 
of some of these companies owned by 
the men who have opposed this bill, some 
of these rich men, perhaps, pay the sal¬ 
aries of their clerks out of their own 
personal salaries. Oh. no. Their com¬ 
panies pay the clerks the same as they 
pay all other business expenses. 

I say to you that the American people 
believe In a fair deal—a fair deal for 
their elected Representatives as well as 
for themselves. I do not want a single 
penny, and I do not believe any other 
Member of Congress wants a single pen¬ 
ny. to which we are not rightfully en¬ 
titled. I do not ask a salary increase. I 
do not want somebody to bring an 
amendment here to increase my salary, 
and have people think I am getting $15,- 
000 a year when actually I am not; but 
I do believe that the people of America 
want me to be reimbursed for the honest 
expenditures I make here in their be¬ 
half. That is why 1 am supporting this 
rule and supporting this bill. I hope I 
have made myself clear. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I yield the 
remainder of my time to the gentleman 
from Kentucky [Mr. 0*Neal1. 

Mr. O’NEAL. Mr. Speaker, may I say 
at the start that my actions in this mat¬ 
ter have been motivated by the fact that 
I feel there is no finer group of men in 
America or any place else than the Mem¬ 
bers of the House of Representatives. I 
have a deep and abiding affection for 
the Members of this House. As chair¬ 
man of this Legislative Appropriations 
Committee I have felt it to be my duty 
to recommend to that committee that 
something be done to take care of a 
situation which I believe needs attention 
now. 

1 know the sacrifices that 70 percent 
of the Members of this House are mak¬ 
ing. I know the beating they are getting. 
I decided I was gla4 to be the villain in 
the piece as far as this $2,500 expense 
allowance is conoemed. I recommended 
to the subcommittee, of which 1 am 
chairman, that we put it in the bill. 1 
recommended to the subcommittee that 
we ask for a rule. I recommended to the 
full committee that we pass that pro¬ 
vision and that we ask for a rule. I went 
before the Committee on Rules enthu¬ 
siastically in favor of it. Why? Well, 
not long ago, we bad what was probably a 
vary meritorious provision here for the 
assistance of you gentlemen along the 
lines of a retirement. Everyone thouidit 
it was slipped oyer and put through too 
quietly* X wanted a rule, gentlemen, in 


order to stand before this group and 
make an open and fair statement to the 
public at large about this expense allow- ‘ 
ance, and to give opportunity to everyone 
to say what he thinks about it. That is 
the only honest and fair thing to do. If 
we did not have the rule, gentlemen, any 
man who is a little disgruntled, or who 
is a little mad at somebody because he 
has done something he does not like, 
could stand on the floor of this House 
and make a point of order denying to 
this group the right to be put in the 
proper position before the people of this 
country. I thought, gentlemen, and I 
feel now, the only fair thing to do is to 
vote for this rule and have the matter 
discussed. 

Now, to those who rather object, and 
I am one of them, and I will say that 
though I am a Member of the Commit¬ 
tee on Appropriations, to those who ob¬ 
ject to important legislation on an ap¬ 
propriation bill, let me tell you a little 
something which is probably not gen¬ 
erally known here. We have a legisla¬ 
tive committee for every subcommittee 
of the Committee on Appropriations. 
But in the case of the legislative sub¬ 
committee of the Committee on Appro¬ 
priations, we are not analagous to any 
other department of the Government. 
Our subcommittee has no budget esti¬ 
mates sent Up here by the Bureau of the 
Budget. They do not review it; they 
merely forward It to us. 

The committee of the House which is 
supposed to be the legislative committee 
for the legislative appropriation subcom¬ 
mittee is the Committee on Accounts. 
If you will read the rules, you will see the 
jurisdiction of the Committee on Ac¬ 
counts is over the contingent fund and 
they provide that certain moneys shall 
or shall not come out of the contingent 
fund. But by the passage of time it has 
been recognized as the legislative com¬ 
mittee of the appropriation subcommit¬ 
tee for the legislative branch of the Gov¬ 
ernment. But, gentlemen, that has al¬ 
ways, since I have been on the committee, 
been a confusing situatioa Half of the 
time they ask us to go ahead and put 
matters in the bill without action on 
their part. Very often the Committee 
on.Accounts says, “We would Just rather 
you go ahead and take this legislative 
matter in hand." That has happened 
to me many, many times, and to date I 
do not believe a majority of the Com¬ 
mittee on Accounts has the slightest ob¬ 
jection to the inclusion of this provision 
in the legislative appropriation bill. X 
am confident that is so. The whole 
proposition is this: If we do not adopt 
this rule, and if this provision were to go 
out on a point of order, X have no doubt 
but what the other body, as a matter of 
courtesy, would insert it in the bill. It 
would then get back in conference and 
there would not be adequate discussion 
of the matter. Irrespective of such 
words as “subterfuge” and ^people not 
wanting to vote,” the truth of the matter 
is that the only way we can get an honest 
and fair discussion this matter^-and 
I certainly want to have iny time on the 
floor in general ddikte—4s to vote for 
this rule and allow it to go in without any 
point of order eliminating discussion. 
Then let us talk frankly of what we think 


of it. If we believe it is just—and I was 
never more convinced of anything in my 
life than that it is just—we can pass it. 
If you are opposed to it, you can vote 
against it, but let us have an opportunity 
to talk this thing out in the open In the 
American way. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, will the gen¬ 
tleman yield? 

Mr. O’NEAL. I yield. 

Mr. MAY. If the rule is adopted, the 
provision in question will be subject to 
a motion to strike it out, the same as any 
other provision of the bill, will it not? 

Mr. O’NEAL. That provision, of 
course, is subject to be stricken by a 
vote of the committee. 

Mr. H^XECK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman srield? 

Mr. O’NEAL. I yield. 

Mr. HALLECK. If a Member of the 
House of Representatives leaves his 
home to come here for a session of the 
Congress, turns the key in the door and 
locks up his place, rents an apartment in 
an apartment hotel, furnished, for $200 
a month, that cost will run him for the 
year $2,400. Can he deduct that as an 
expense from his salary as a businessman 
can deduct similar actual oUt-of-pocket 
expenses? 

Mr. O’NEAL. Does the gentleman 
mean if this bill is passed? 

Mr. HALLECK. No. As the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue has now construed 
that situation. 

Mr. O’NEAL. I can state that I have 
never known it to be excepted by the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. O’NEAL. I yield. 

Mr. CELLER. I have tabulated what 
the increased cost would be and it 
amounts to $1,340,000. That is just 1 
cent for each person in this coimtry 
every year to give us this increase. 

Mr. O’NEAL. And if a man does not 
have these expenses, of course, he would 
not take the money. 

Mr. CARIBON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. O’NEAL. I yield. 

Mr, CARLSON. The Tax Court has 
ruled that the home of a Member of 
Congress is in Washington and therefore 
his living expenses cannot be deducted. 
In my opinion, the enactment of this 
legislation will not permit it, either. 

Mr. O’NEAL. Now, Mr. Speaker, this 
is before the House. I think the honest 
way to get at this matter so that it can 
be discussed fully and frankly is to vote 
for the rule. You are not in any sense 
voting your convictions one way or the 
oth^, but you are saying that the matter 
Is reasonable, to permit its consideration. 

I trust yo u wil l all vote for the rule. 

The SPEAE^SR. The time of the gen¬ 
tleman from Kentucky has expired. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I ask that 
Members wishing to do so may extend 
their own remarks on the resolution. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Geor¬ 
gia? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
agreeing to the resolution. 
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Mr. TMtVBR. Mr. Speaker, on that 
motion 1 aslLfor thjo end nays. 

The yeas and hays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were^yeas 2a8« nays 124, answered 
‘‘present** 1, not voting 78, as follows: 

(RoU Mo. 751 
YBAa~a29 


Adsmi 

Qeelan 

Morrison 

AU«a.ill. 

Qerlaoh r 

Mott 

Alien. lA. 

Olfford 

Murdock 

Aiiderion. OaUf.OlilMp'a 

Murphy 

Anderion, 

OlUette 

Neely 

M. Mex. 

Goodwin 

O'Brien, lU. 

Andrews, M. T. 

Gordon 

O'Bala 

Arnold 

Gorskl 

O'Konski 

AuohinclOH 

Granahan 

ONeal 

Bailey 

Granger 

Patrlok 

Baldwin, Md. 

Grant. Ind. 

Peterson, Fla. 

Baldwin, M. T. 

Green 

Peterson, Qa. 

Barden 

Gregory 

Pbiibin 

Barrett. Pa. 

Griffiths 

FhliUpe 

Barry 

Bagen 

Ftttenger 

Bates. Ky. 

Bale 

Ploeesr 

Beau 

BaU. 

Ftumley 

Beokworth 

lAonardW. 

Powell 

Be!l 

BkUeok 

Powers 

Bender 

Barlesi, Aria. 

Price. Ra. 

Bennett. Mo. 

aarsMes,Xnd. 

Price. Hi. 

BlemlUer 

Barrie 

Priest 

Bishop 

Barttey 

Quinn, N. Y. 

Blaokney 

’ Bavenner 

Rabaut 

Bolton 

BSbert 

Rabin 

Boykin 

Hedrick 

ISwinw 

Bradley, Pa. 

Beffemsn 

Rameperk 

Brehm 

Hendricks 

Randolph 

Brown, Ohio 

Herter 

Rayfiel 

Burch 

He'S 

React, Tenn. 

Burgln 

HIU 

Reed. ZU. 

Butler 

Binsbaw 

Reed. N. Y. 

Byrne. N. Y. 

Hobbs 

Bssa 

Canfield 

1 

1 

1 

Riley 

cannon, fla. 

Book 

Btalcy 

Carnahan 

Howell 

Robinson, Utah 

OeUer 

Buber 

Bobslon, Ky. 

Chapman 

CfbtU 

laae 

Jaefcson 

Rodgers, Pa. 
Roe.Md. 

Chenoweth 

Jennings 

Roeers, Ma'S. 

Chiperfield 

Johnson, HI. 

Rogers. N.T. 

Clements 

Johnson, Ind. 

Rowan 

Clevenger 

Johnson, 

Ryter 

Coffee 

Luther A. 

flasseer 

Cole. Kane. 

Jones 

Sebwabe, Okla. 

Oole.M.T. 

Kearney 

imafer 

combs 

Kee 

Sharp 

Courtney 

Kelley. Pa. 

mtappard 

Cox 

KeUy.XU. 

eikes 

Daufhton, Va. 

Keoih 

Blmpson. Pa. 

IHiwson 

Kctr 

SlauCiter 

Dklaney, 

KUbum 

Smith. Maine 

James J. 

KUday 

Snyder 

Delaney. 

Xirwan 

Somers. N. Y. 

John J. 

Konplemanu 

Sparkman 

Dloksteln 

LaPbUette 


]>omengeauk 

larcade 

Sullivan 

Drewry 

Latham 

TiklbOt 

Durham 

Lea 

Taylor 

Bberharter 

LePevre 

Thomas, M. J. 

BUeworth 

Lesinskl 

Thomas, Tex. 

Link 

Tolan 

Xlston 

Bugle. Calif. 

Lyle 

McConnack 

Torrent 

Towe 

Mibwa 

MeOowen 

McDonough 

Traynor 

Vinson 

Psnton 

MoGehee 

Watielewski 

pemandea 

McGregor 

Weaver 

Phmnagan 

McKSnaie 

Weiebel 

flood 

McllUlan,8.0. 

Weiss 

Poger^ 

forand 

Maloney Welch 

Mansfield, Tex. West 

FiiUer 

Mareantonlo 

WleksrSham 

Fulton 

Martin, Iowa 

Winter 

Oallti^er 

OemVie 

Martin, Maes. 
MuJw.OeUf. 

Woloott 
Wolfenden, Ps. 
Woodruff. Mich. 

Morgen 

Wcodmm, Va. 


MAYB^124 


Abemethf 

Buffett 

Crosier 

Anderaen, 

Bulwlnklt 

nim n Ivigfjffitpi 

B.Osrl 

Bunker 

Curtis 

Attdreien. 

Bymes. Wle. 

D’Aieeandro 

August 8. 
Ani^l 

Oampb^ 

Oannen,Mo. 

Davis 

Dolliver 

tends _ 
Barrett, Wyo. 

Carlson 

Case, e.Dak. 

Dondero 
Doughton. K. Q. 

BlaiMt 

Church 

DworShsk 

Botmer 

Claeon 

Bills 

Brown. Qa. 

Pole, Mb. ^ 

Xngel, Mich. 

Bnimlaaugh 

Ooimer 

Brvin 

Bryson > 

cooper 


Buck 

Crawford ' 

fieher 


Qor« 

OoMt 


LtOoi&ptS 
Iiivlf 


-- aahwi^, lie. 

SnSamttd* 
Moocmaon imtl^oikio 

QfOM ii6iiuita,ni« n«uta.va. 

Owysae.lowa SfShoa Smith, Wit. 

Boiut - 

itoa 


Bope 


inohsaor 
inner, Msbr. 


BuU 

Jtnkins 


Jdhaaon. 

lyndonB. 

Jonkman 

Jadd 


Itoaronef 
Mundt 
Iftutsy.Tena. 
Ifurmy.Wls. 
MoncU 
Psoe 
Ptokett 


Stertalon 

Stiver 

0umtt«n,Tix. 


XMfe 


Ramey 

Banktn 


Tahtr 
Telle 
Tareer 
Thom 
Thomaeoa 
Tlhbott 
TrtmUe 
Vorye..Ohlo 
Vimell 
Whlttm 


Kinaer 

Rich 

Whittington 

Knutson 

Roberttott, 

WIggleeworth 

Kunkel 

N.Dak. 

Winstead 

Landis 

Robertson, Va. 

Wood 

ANSWBRID "P3BBIMT"—1 

Voorhls. Calif. 

NOT vormo—78 

Andrewa, Ala. 

Qlbaon 

outland 

Bates. Mass. 

Grant, Ala. 

Patman 

Bennet, N. Y. 

Gwinn. N. Y. 

Patterson 

Bloom 

Bkll, 

PfeUer 

Boren 

Bfiwin Arthur Btofaarde 

Bradley. Mich. 

Hancock 

Rivera 

Brooks 

Band 

Roe,K.Y. 

Buckley 

Hare 

Rogm, Fla. 

Camp 

Bare 

Rooney 

CM. N. J. 

Beys 

Babath 

Clark 

Bealy 

Sadowski 

Cochran 

Boffman 

savage 

Cooley 

BoUfiMd 

Bo!ittis.Maaa. 

Sheridan 

Corbett 

Short 

Oxavena 

Jatman 

Stewart 

Oudey 

Johnson, Okie. 

Stockman 

DeLiey 

King 

Sumner, ni. 

TMiigmtl 


Wadsworth 

Dlrksen 

Luoe 

Walter 

Douglas. Calif. 

Lynch 

White 

Douglaa, Ul. 

MeOUnchey 

Wilson 

Doyle 

Madden 

Wolvertoo, N. J. 

Barthman 

Manaeco 

Woodhouse 

Baton 

Mecrow 

Worley 

BtUOtt 

Gardner 

Gathinge 

Norton 

OWrieh. Mich. 
O'Toole 

Zimmerman 


So the resolution was agreed to. 

The Qetlc announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 


Mr. Band for, with Mr. Bdwln Arthur BaU 
against. 

Mr. Outland fOT) wim Mr. Voorhls of OaU« 
fomia agalnet. 

Mr. Crarens for, with Mr. Biqrs against* 

Ifri. Morton for, with Mr. Bars against.* 

General pairs: 

Mr. Bloom with Mr. Short. 

in*. MeOlinohsy with Ifr. Boffman. 

Mr. BuoUey with Mr. Wadsworth. 

Mr. Mansseo adth Mr. Baton. 

Mr. Ffsifsr with Mrs. Loos. 

Mr. Patman with Mr. Wllsofi. 

Mr. OTools with Miss Siimnsr of XUlnols. 

Mrs. Woodhouss with Ur. Xnmke. 

Mr. Roe of NSW Tork with Mr. Ifsrrow. 

, Mr. HoUfleld with MT. OodMtt. 

Mr. Curley with lir. Owlnn of Mew York. 
, Mr. Healy with Mr. Dirksmi. 

Mr. Sheridan with Mr. Holmss of Massa* 
dbusetts. 

Mis. Douglas of Oslifomia With |tr. Wol« 
yerton of Mew Jersey. 

iir; afsdden with Mr. Stoekmaa, 

Sir. lteoney with Mr. Baaoook. 

Mr. Jiruan with Mr. Bates MdSNiohu^ 
setts. 


Mr. WaMM with Mr. Bsiinat of Hew York* 

Mr. Mf^Ao^iiBR changed his vote Irom 


Ur. VOOmOB of m. 

Speaker, I hare a pWr Wifti gentfe^ 
man from CaHf^nia, Ur. DiimMP. 
Were lie present, he woidd vote "aye.” 
X have voted "no.** Therefore, I change 
myvote from "no** to "present.” 

TOe result of the vote was announced 
as above recor d ed, 

^ ixTOmOB C» RlMABn , 

Mr. MJ^XSOmSR. Mr. Speaker, 
earlier this morning in the oourse of my 
remarks X asked unanimous consent to 
Insert a newQMiper article. The reporter 
tails me that his notes do not show a 
ruUiig by the Chair. I therefore renew 
the request at thi s tima 

The SPBAKBR. Xs there objection to 
the request tif the gentleman from Mis« 
eouri? 

There was no dbiectloia 

PRCmoeSD AMBMDMBMT TO TBB OON- 

SimmOM RRLATIVB TO TRBA71BB 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, 1 aSk unani¬ 
mous consent for the immediate con¬ 
sideration of a resi^uUon (H. Res. 254) 
which I send to the desk. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the resolution. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol¬ 
lows: 

Re$ol»ed, That the Clerk of the House in 
the engroeement of the joint resolution (H. J. 
Res. 60) prppoalng an amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States relative to 
the making of treatlea, is authorised and 
directed, in the last sentence of section 1 of 
the pro|k)eed article of amendment to the 
Conetitution, to inaert after the word 
''agalnet'* the foIlofWUig: "adviaing and con- 
astttlng to the", to that auch aentenoe shall 
read aa follows: "Xn all suoh cases the votes of 
both Hotieea shall bt detarmined by yeas and 
nays, and the names of the persons voting for 
and against advising and consenting to the 
ratification of the treaty shall be entered on 
the Journal of eaeh House reepeotively." 

The SPEAKER. Xs there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

Ther e wa s no o bjection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
agreeing to the resolution. 

The question was taken, and two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof the 
resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, on yeater* 
day I aaked unanimous consent to extend 
mr remaiks and include a spee^ by 
Ctovemor Laaey, M Arkansas. lamad* 
visad by the Printing Office that this will 
require two and one-haU pages at a total 
OMt ot f 130. I ask imanlmous consent 

ttmtr. 


8PBAKER. Is then objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Aifcansasf 

Vben was no objeettop. 

", Pl^DMISY .uked and ww given 
"blon to extehd Ms remarks In th« 
- j and inaert two aditoilals. 

BKS aaind aa4,tPMAwiiipermig. 
|Ub to revise MMmttaBAlls rttmitk*’ 
sir, BtlMgiTiRR agked mid was glvqa 
^g ri g^ o n to teViaO and.cgjwid Ms.re>- 
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Mr. POWERS asked and was given per¬ 
mission to revise and extend his remarks. 

Mr. MUNDT asked and was given per¬ 
mission to extend his remarks and in¬ 
clude a newspaper article. 

Mr. RABAUT asked and was given per¬ 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include House Concurrent 
Resolution 40 from the State of Michigan. 

Mr. HAQEN asked and was given per¬ 
mission to extend his remarks and in¬ 
clude a radio story on the Philippines. 

Mr. LaFOLLETTE asked and was given 
permisison to extend his remarks and 
include an article from This Week. 
PERSONAL EXPLANATION—FAVORS 
HOUSE JOINT RESOLUTION 60 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, on 
roll call No. 73 yesterday I was unable 
to answer to my name. Had I been 
present, I would have voted “aye.** It 
was my privilege, during debate on the 
measure. House Joint Resolution 60. to 
srcak in behalf, of its passage. The 
House very properly should join the Sen¬ 
ate in acting on treaties between our 
Nation and other countries. 

MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES—JUVENILE COURT OF 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the Presi¬ 
dent of the United States, which was 
read by the Clerk and, together with 
the accompanying papers, referred to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia 
and ordered printed: 

To the Congress of the United States: 

I transmit herewith for the informa¬ 
tion of the Congress a communication 
from the judge of the Juvenile Court of 
the District of Columbia, together with 
a report covering the work of the Juve¬ 
nile Court during the fiscal year 1943-44. 

Harry S. Truman. 
The V/hite House, May 10, 1945. 

LEGISLATIVE BRANCH APPROPRIATION 
BILL, 1946 

Mr. O’NEAL. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 3109) making appro¬ 
priations for the legislative branch for 
the fiscal year ending June 30,1946, and 
for other purposes. 

Pending that, I ask unanimous con¬ 
sent that general debate shall continue 
not to exceed 2 hours, to be equally 
divided and controlled by the gentleman 
from Indiana and myself. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ken¬ 
tucky? 

There wius no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 
Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the consid¬ 
eration of the bUl H. R. 3109, with Mr. 
John J. Dxlanby in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read¬ 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. 0*NBAL. Mr. Chairman, 1 yield 
myself 15 minutes. 


Mr. Chairman, this is the legislative 
appropriation bill. 

I should like to state in the beginning 
that we have had a most harmonious ses¬ 
sion in our subcommittee, although the 
session a few minutes ago might be in¬ 
terpreted otherwise by some, but the 
committee Itself on both sides of the 
aisle, the subcommittee on legislative ap¬ 
propriations, has had a very friendly co¬ 
operative group of meetings. We were 
fortunate on our side of the aisle in hav¬ 
ing the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Rooney] as a member of this committee, 
and he was of great assistance. The 
chairman of the full committee, the gen¬ 
tleman from Missouri [Mr. Cannon] is 
also a member of this subcommittee. He 
was not able to be present much of the 
time due to his continuous attendance at 
meetings of the deficiency subcommittee. 
The gentleman from Massachusetts LMr. 
Curley] is also a member of our subcom¬ 
mittee . On the minority side the rank¬ 
ing member of the subcommittee is the 
gentleman from Indiana I Mr. Johnson]. 
Serving with him are the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Ploeser] and the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Tib- 
BOTT]. They have been very faithful, 
intelligent, and cooperative and I wish 
to thank them publicly for all they have 
done to bring this bill into its present 
condition. We have been fortunate in 
having as the clerk of this committee, 
Mr. Orescan, who sits at the table. Only 
a member of a subcommittee can appre¬ 
ciate the importance of the work of the 
clerk, for it is on him we rely to dig out 
the facts and do the hard, laborious de¬ 
tail work, and Mr. Orescan has done 
that most satisfactorily. 

The Budget Bureau, which I mentioned 
a few moments ago, has no function with 
reference to this bill except to send it up 
here. The estimates go to the Budget 
Bureau so that they may be included in 
the full budget which is presented to 
Congress, but they have no review pow¬ 
ers, they cannot recommend, they simply 
do not interfere with our affairs. 

The bill we have before us today con¬ 
tains appropriations for quite a few ac¬ 
tivities which are not really a part of the 
legislative branch of Government so far 
as lawmaking duties are concerned. In 
this bill, for instance, is the Botanic Gar¬ 
dens, certainly not a legislative function, 
per se. It includes also the Library of 
Congress in the amount we are asking 
you to appropriate. It includes also the 
Government Printing Office, a great busi¬ 
ness concern. These amounts ture not 
appropriations chargeable to this coordi¬ 
nate branch of the Government, the leg¬ 
islative branch. Furthermore, we pro¬ 
vide for the operations of the Architect 
of the Capitol. He is in charge of the 
mechanical and strifctural care of many 
buildings. So when you analyze this bill, 
we have operated in a most economical 
way, and it is an amazing fact that we 
can run this third part of our Govern¬ 
ment, the legislative branch, on the very 
small amount we are operating on as of 
today. 

Mr. COLE of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. 0*NEAL. 1 yidd to the gentleman 
from Missouri. 

Mr. COLE of Missouri. I would like to 
ask the gentleman a question about the 


second item in the bill, making an ap¬ 
propriation for the office of the Vice Pres¬ 
ident. We have no Vice President at this 
time and, as 1 understand it, will not 
have until the next Presidential election. 
Why is it necessary to appropriate for 
salary of the Vice President and for cleri¬ 
cal assistants? 

Mr. O’NEAL. I may say to the gentle¬ 
man that so far as the Vice President is 
concerned, or any items of the Senate, 
we do not touch them at all and the 
Senate does not touch any of the House 
items. By mutual forbearance, as we 
may put it, we automatically pass all of 
the Senate items without question, be¬ 
lieving they are capable of handling their 
own affairs, and we in turn, expect the 
Senate not to touch any of the House 
items. That has been nearly universally 
the case. When this bill reaches the Sen¬ 
ate, it may do what it pleases. There 
may be some expenses for the office of 
Vice President when there is not a Vice 
President, but that will have to be de¬ 
cided by the Senate, not by the House 
of Representatives. 

Mr. COLE of Missouri. There surely 
will not be a salary for Vice President? 

Mr. O’NEAL. The Senate will take it 
out then, but we do not attempt to ques¬ 
tion their items. 

The total amount in the bill is $50,722,- 
000. Of this amount $20,000,000 is the 
working capital for the huge Government 
Printing Office. They merely have the 
use of that sum and must return it after 
the year is up. It does not represent an 
expense or loss; it is merely working 
capital and it reduces the amount of this 
bill so far as the actual outlay is con¬ 
cerned to $30,000,000 plus. 

The part of this bill chargeable to the 
Congress itself for its entire operation 
is a little over $25,000,000 and the 
amount for the House of Representatives 
is approximately $13,000,000. As was 
stated this morning, one or two depart¬ 
ment travel items would exceed the total 
cost of the operations of the House of 
Representatives. I am perfectly confi¬ 
dent that we are operating in a most eco¬ 
nomical and fair-minded way. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not intend to go 
through the entire bill. It is pretty much 
the same as we have had before. The 
Members understand the functions of the 
various parts of this legislative branch 
and the divisions that get their money 
under it. The report is before you, the 
hearings are before you and most of you 
know about the work of those receiving 
funds under this legislative appropria¬ 
tion. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. O’NEAL. I yield to the gentleman 
from Arkansas. 

Mr. HARRIS. I want to commend the 
gentleman for the excellent presentation 
he is making in connection with this 
legislative appropriation bill and the ex¬ 
planation he has given. May I ask the 
gentleman, how does the amount recom¬ 
mended in this legislation compare with 
the amount appropriated for the last 
fiscal year? 

Mr. O’NEAL. If the gentleman will 
look on the back of the sheet he will see 
that there is appropriated a little over 
$200,000 more in this bill than the esti¬ 
mates. As I say, we have operated very 
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economically, but there are three or four 
reasons why there are these slight in¬ 
creases. It is not below the Budget esti¬ 
mate and it is a little more than we 
operated on last year. 

As I stated a moment ago, the first part 
of the bill deals with the Senate items. 
As a matter of courtesy we pass those 
matters over to the Senate and they act 
on them, and we feel that the Senate will 
treat our items the same way as they 
have done in the past. 

We have had a few extra expenses 
which I would like to explain. Every 6 
years we prepare a revision of the United 
States Code. The Committee on the Re¬ 
vision of the Laws, under the leadership 
of the chairman the gentleman from New 
York I Mr. Keogh] has done a remark¬ 
able piece of work, and now is the time 
to prepare the 6-year code. The gen¬ 
tleman from New York [Mr. KEogh] 
has recommended to us the expenditure 
of $150,000 for that purpose. He is an 
excellent chairman, and he made a 
splendid presentation, and the commit¬ 
tee very gladly recommends to you that 
$150,000 be made available to the Com¬ 
mittee on the Revision of the Laws for 
this very necessary work. 

We have increased a few salaries. 
You will find them listed in the report. 
May I say to you that there is nothing 
more needed in the Congress than for a 
thorough study to be made of the entire 
salary structure on the Hill. Many sal¬ 
aries here are too low. There may be 
some that are too high. There are some 
Jobs on this side where the men in the 
other body, performing similar work, are 
paid more than they are here. In the 
same way, there are Jobs over on the 
other side where the employees in the 
House are paid more than the Senate 
employees. It is a thing that has grown, 
and it is out of balance, and it needs a 
very thorough study. 

We gave an increase to the committee 
reporters. The committee reporters 
have been paid less than the floor re¬ 
porters. We put all but two of the com¬ 
mittee reporters on the same basis as the 
floor reporters, because we thought it was 
equitable and fair, requiring the same 
type of ability, and probably equal, if not 
more, work. 

There is a provision in this bill, by a 
vote of the Committee on Appropriations, 
giving to the subcommittees of the Com¬ 
mittee on Appropriations an extra clerk, 
as well as the ranking Member on the 
minority side. Four of those subcom¬ 
mittees already have clerks, and due to 
the fact that this is the only means we 
have of going into the appropriation 
item, that is, to have someone make a 
real search, it was felt that it was sound 
business, and in the interest of economy, 
to provide a clerk for each subcommittee. 

I will not relate all of the multitudi¬ 
nous duties of the Architect. As 1 say, 
the report of the hearings will disclose 
that. He is charged with the mechanical 
care of the buildings, of the grounds, of 
the powerhouse, as well as 18 buildings, 
some not related to the work on the Hill. 
We have to give him the money with 
which to operate, and we bdleve that he 
is operating economically and in a very 
satisfactory way« 


The Library of Ocmgress is a most in¬ 
teresting part of the Qovemment’s op¬ 
erations. The Acting Librarian, Dr. 
Evans, is doing an excellent piece of work. 

1 know of nothing in the whole Gov¬ 
ernment set-up that is more appealing 
than the work of the library of Con¬ 
gress. I will not attempt to tell you all 
about it. I presume you know that it is 
perhaps the greatest library in the world 
today: its duties are multifarious. It is 
not Just simply a library. There is a 
copyright office over there. They dis¬ 
tribute cards to all the libraries in the 
country. The Library needs the Interest 
and cooperation of Congress to help it 
to continue to grow. 

We have given the Legislative Refer¬ 
ence Service an additional $50,000 in this 
bill. The Library of Congress was 
started as an instrument to assist Con¬ 
gressmen in their work. That was the 
primary object of the creation of the 
Library of Congress. The department 
over there which now does that work is 
the Legislative Reference Service. For 
several years Congressmen have been 
urging us to give additional funds to the 
Legislative Reference Service. The Li¬ 
brary proper would not make that re¬ 
quest until this year because it was, after 
all, they said, for the service of Congress, 
and if Congress wanted the increase, it 
should come in and recommend it. This 
year several Members of Congress have 
come before our committee and urged 
the committee to provide $100,000 for the 
Legislative Reference Service in addition 
to the normal appropriation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Kentucky has expired. 

Bdr. O’NEAL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 10 additional minutes. 

We provided $50,000 for the Legisla¬ 
tive Service. 

We also gave the Library an increase 
of $302,000 over the normal amount for 
acquisitions for the Library. That is 
$325,000 less than what they requested. 
Many libraries provide even larger sums 
than that for acquisitions for the library. 

This great Library of ours has an op¬ 
portunity now at this period of the 
world's history to bring-material to this 
country and to this library, which they 
will never have the opportunity to bring 
again. It takes money to go out and get 
them. We have provided a reasonable 
amount by way of increase for that pur¬ 
pose. 1 think it is a wise expenditure 
because we can pick up many things now 
that we will never be able to get again. 

I should like to go into the Govern¬ 
ment Printing Office work somewhat in 
detail but I hardly think time will permit 
of it. It is one of the great business or¬ 
ganizations of the Government. As you 
probably know, the amount in this bill 
is merely to pay for the amount of print¬ 
ing done at the Government Printing Of¬ 
fice for congressional printing. Every 
department in the Government goes to 
the Government Printing Office to get its 
printing done and must pay for it, and 
we on the HiU must do the same thing. 
The amount we have here is the amount 
It will cost to print what we need to have 
printed for the purposes of the legisla¬ 
tive branch of the Government. 

We come now to the item we discussed 
this momhigt I do not know that it is 


quite necessary to go into it in any detail. 
I should like to state in Just about 8 
minutes why I advocated and why X am 
enthusiastically for this proposal. 

I think it is a matter of common 
knowledge that every Congressman U 
forced to pay out of his own salary a 
large amount of money for expenses in 
behalf of his district which woxild not be 
chargeable to him if he were in private 
business or in almost any other public 
position. Every Congressman is in travel 
status. He is required to retain a resi¬ 
dence in his home district. Until a few 
years ago a Congressman could spend a 
large part of his time at home, but in 
recent years this burden of expense has 
Increased greatly and he is away from 
home for nearly the entire year. This 
means that he, the same as anyone else 
in travel status, has hotel and other ex¬ 
penses in much larger amount than ever 
before. 

If a man in private emplosnnent is sent 
away from home his expenses are paid. 
If a man in a Government office travels 
on Government business his transports^ 
tion costs are paid, and in addition he re¬ 
ceives a per diem to take care of his other 
expense. Every Army officer and Navy 
officer traveling on Government business 
receives subsistence and other expense 
allowances. Almost every governor and 
mayor has an expense allowance. In 
my opinion, and I say this advisedly be¬ 
cause I have talked to many people In 
my own district and elsewhere, the think¬ 
ing people of this country are more than 
willing to have a Congressman paid a 
reasonable amount for the expenses he 
incurs by the nature of his work in behalf 
of his district. 

The people of this country are willing 
to have a salary of $10,000 paid to their 
Congressmen. There has been no argu¬ 
ment about that. I do not believe that 
they as a group understand that out of 
that amount, which, gentlemen, belongs 
to him and his family, he must pay out 
at least $2,500 as expenses necessary for 
the proper conduct of his congressional 
business. A man maintaining a home 
certainly has extraordinary expenses in 
coming to Washington. Who can deny 
that? It simply means that he main¬ 
tains two homes. His travel allowances. 
In most cases, will pay the cost of taking 
his family to Washington and back one 
time. If you figure it out, you will see 
that is Just about what his travel allow¬ 
ance Is. A Congressman is entitled to 
bring his family with him. All the rest 
of the travel ^at he does must come 
out of his pocket. He is called upon 
many times during the year to discuss 
the erection of a hospital, or make a 
speech, or attend to something else with 
reference to the work in his (Ustrict. 
He has so many long-distance calls to 
make, as all of us know, for which there 
is no repayment and which he must as¬ 
sume. 

To be perfectly frank with Congress, 
X am Interested in this matter, as I stated 
a moment ago, chiefly because I believe 
that there is no finer'group of men in 
America than those in the American 
Congress. From my 10 years and more of 
eaQ;>erience in Congress, I believe that 60 
to 70 percent of the men In Congress are 
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dependent upon their salaries entirely. 
If they are required to pay out of their 
salary, which properly and Justly belongs 
to the family needs, a large sum of money 
by way of expenses, they can hardly meet 
their budgets. I say that after talking 
with many men. If a major sickness 
strikes the family of a Congressman, in a 
large number of cases, it would amount 
to a desperate tragedy financially. I be¬ 
lieve that. Due to the expenses which 
they incui* and must incur by the nature 
of their business, they have not a suf¬ 
ficient margin to pay any unusual ex¬ 
penses. The result to 70 percent of the 
men in this House would be a very serious 
matter. Due to the fact that necessary 
expense items are taken from their sal¬ 
aries, it leaves such a small amount that 
they are unable to save anything from 
their salaries. And when they are facing 
a time when they must leave Congress, 
they will have no margin built up to 
carry them over a period of readjust¬ 
ment. The frank truth is that most 
Congressmen when they leave Congress 
endure humiliating experiences in their 
efforts to find a job to feed their families. 
There is no retirement fund, and there 
is no margin to use for the future. 

Since I believe these things, I have 
urged my subcommittee to place in this 
bill $2,500 to help the situation in a small 
way. It is not a salary increase. I doubt 
the advisability of a salary increase at 
this time because of the Little Steel 
formula. But it is saying frankly to the 
American people that because of the ex¬ 
traordinary expenses of a Congressman, 
he should be relieved of those special and 
extra expenses which he incurs out of 
loyalty to his district. In my opinion, 
the public believes that a man has his 
salary to apply to his personal uses, and 
I further believe that the thinking peo¬ 
ple of America are heartily in favor of 
some plan that will relieve Congressmen 
from the specter of financial embarrass¬ 
ment. 

May I say to those on this floor who are 
against this provision that I cotild readily 
take the position before the people of my 
district that I am unwilling to do any¬ 
thing to help the Congressmen. That is 
not a difficult thing to do. But I pre¬ 
ferred, knowing the condition of many 
Members of Congress, to speak frankly 
and say that I have recommended that 
these unusual expenses be paid by the 
Government. I also believe that in doing 
so we will not only be doing right, but 
will do much toward aiding our counfry 
in having more independent thinking on 
legislation. 

From my personal knowledge, we have 
lost several of our ablest men because of 
this situation. I know men in this House 
today who are seriously considering re¬ 
tiring because they feel they cannot con¬ 
tinue to make the personal sacrifices re¬ 
quired of them. All of us know that men 
in public life, and Congressmen partic¬ 
ularly, by virtue of their work, are caUed 
upon to make these large outlays for ex¬ 
penses. 

However, in the case of other positions 
in which we appropriate large sums such 
services are reimbursed, and Congress¬ 
men are not. 

I therefore recommend to this commit¬ 
tee that we face the proposition honestly 


and fairly. 1 am sure evenrone here 
knows that the statements made by me 
are true, and I trust that this commit¬ 
tee will support the action of the sub¬ 
committee. 

In the report you will see a statement 
made as to the tax status of this prop¬ 
osition. If it is an expense, and a man 
takes it as such, in my opinion, and I 
think it is the opinion of the subcommit¬ 
tee, it is in the same position as your 
mileage and your stationery account. 
You can say on your tax blank, ‘‘Mileage 
fully expended; stationery fully expend¬ 
ed; expense allowance fully expended.'* 

In my opinion, that would be the re¬ 
sult as to taxation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Kentucky has again ex¬ 
pired. 

Mr. O’NEAL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 2 additional minutes. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. O’NEAL. I yield. 

Mr. RICH. I think the gentleman has 
made a very good statement, but at this 
particular time, when everything is go¬ 
ing to be required of this Congress and 
the President of the United States to cut 
down on departmental expen: es and on 
departments, would it not be the proper 
time for the Congress to lead the way in 
the matter of economy? 

Mr. O’NEAL. Let me ask the gentle¬ 
man, who is an employer and is a very 
fine, substantial businessman, if you 
send a man out to travel for your com¬ 
pany, would you think it would be proper 
to pay his expenses? 

Mr. RICH. I would, of course. 

Mr. O’NEAL. I consider it exactly on 
all-fours with that proposition. 

Mr. RICH. I appreciate the position 
the gentleman takes, and I quite agree 
with him, except I cannot feel that* I can 
do it at this time. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. O’NEAL. I yield. 

Mr. HINSHAW. I would like to say 
that if ever this is the time when Mem¬ 
bers of this House need to and want to 
serve their constituents better than ever 
before. Very important things are hap¬ 
pening not only to industry but to pri¬ 
vate individuals at home which need our 
help here. If we do not have the tools 
with which to do it, meaning in this case 
money for expenses, then how can we do 
a good job? 

Mr. O’NEAL. I appreciate that very 
much. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Kentucky has again ex¬ 
pired. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. Mr. Chair¬ 
man, I yield to the gentleman from Min¬ 
nesota [Mr. August H. AndrisbnI such 
time as he may require. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Chairman, I recognize from personal ex¬ 
perience that everything the gentleman 
from Kentucky [Mr. O'Neal] has said 
about large Increases in expenses of Mem¬ 
bers of Congress is correct, but I seriously 
doubt if this is the proper time to pro¬ 
pose and approve special appropriations 
to meet such expenses. 1 voted against 
the rule which made it impossible to strike 
the Members* expense item from the bill 


on a point of order, and I shall vote to 
strike this section from the bill when the 
paragraph is reached. 

I am not attempting to criticize any 
colleague for his vote in favor of the 
$2,500 expense allowance for Representa¬ 
tives. Each one must naturally decide 
what is proper. However, it seems to me 
that there can be no justification for the 
expense item or any salar 3 ^ increase at a 
time when our country is at war and when 
all of the people are called upon to make 
sacrifices. Instead of approving this 
allowance for Members, we should be cur¬ 
tailing every nonwar appropriation, and 
husband the country’s resources for the 
Inevitable day of reckoning, which will 
come as sure as we are here today. The 
future financial stability of our country 
means more to all of us than this appro¬ 
priation to pay a part of each Member’s 
expenses while on duty in this body, and 
I therefore strongly urge that the expense 
appropriation be stricken from the bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. Mr. Chair¬ 
man, I yield 2 minutes to the gentleman 
from South Dakota [Mr. Case]. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, this bill deals with the sala¬ 
ries paid to Members of the House of 
Representatives. This nmming, in an 
attempt to help earn my salary for the 
day, I wrote to the Honorable Fred M. 
Vinson. Director, War Mobilization and 
Reconversion, a letter which reads as 
follows: 

CONQRBSfl OP THE UNITED STATES, 

House op Representatives. 

Washington, D. C., May 10, 1945, 
The Honorable Fred M. Vinson, 

Director, War Mobilization and Recon¬ 
version, the White House, Washing¬ 
ton, D. C. 

My Dear Judge Vinson: Now that VE-day 
Is here and the ban has been lilted on horse 
racing and curfew has been lifted on night 
clubs, may I ask that you kindly direct lift¬ 
ing of the bans on the following: 

1. Regular conventions and conferences of 
the various churches. 

2. Regular conventions of patriotic organi- 
eations, such as the American Legion. Ameri¬ 
can Leglbn Auxiliary, Veterans of Foreign 
Wars and its Auxiliaries, Spanish War Vet¬ 
erans, etc. 

3. Regular conventions of various fraterned 
organizations. 

In my state of South Dakota these conven¬ 
tions will not place any noticeable demand 
on transcontinental raUroads that are car¬ 
rying troops. The principal railroads serv¬ 
ing points within the State are not transcon¬ 
tinental lines—with one exception. 

At all of these conventions in the State 
chiurches. patriotic organizations, and fra¬ 
ternal orders will not equal the total demand 
of one major track event, like Pimlico or the 
Kentucky Derby. 

Reference to a map will disclose that Intra¬ 
state travel to the central points within the 
State of South Dakota will not Interfere with 
the movements of troops or war supplies to 
the west coast. 

All of these organizations serve a con¬ 
structive purpose and will contribute to 
national strength. 

Your early consideration of this request 
will be appreciated so that plans can be 
allowed to go forward, as many of these 
groups planned to hold their meetings in 
June. 

Sincerely yours, 

Francis Case. 

Jlr. ENGLE of California. Mr. Chair¬ 
man will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I yield. 
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Mr. ENGLE of California. WiU the 
aoitleinan add to that Hat the gold mines 
which have been closed for ahnost 2V& 
years, which have watered up and are 
completely depredating^ They should 
be opened now. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. X think 
the L-208 order should be rescinded, and 
I was glad, this morning to add my signa* 
ture to the letter written to the gentle¬ 
man addressed to the War Production 
Board asking that 1^-208 be rescinded. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from South Dakota has ex- 
|dred. 

Mr. JOHNSON of IndUna. Mr. Chair¬ 
man, I yield 3 minutes to the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Murray]. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, I appeared before the Rules 
Committee and opposed the procedure of 
the Appropriation Committee. If the 
Appropriation Committee is to continue 
in its practice of legislating on appro¬ 
priation bills the legislative committees 
of Congress might Just as well fold up. 

Only a few weeks ago the Rules Com¬ 
mittee gave the Appropriation Commit¬ 
tee a rule waiving all points of order on 
the agricultural appropriations bill. If 
one is interested in constructive legisla¬ 
tion, I feel time will show that this was 
an unwise rule. 

In our State the members of the State 
legislature are prohibited from increas¬ 
ing their own salary during their term of 
office. This should be the Federal law. 

In 1039 10.000,000 people were imem- 
ployed and agricultural products brought 
from 45 to 60 percent of parity. Has the 
country become prosperous since that 
date? 

I realize the legislative situation here 
today. I do not expect to see a roll call 
on the passage of this bill. I voted no 
on the rule and I shall vote no if there 
is a roll call on the bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. Mr. Chair¬ 
man. I yield 15 minutes to the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Plobskr]. 

Mr. PLOESER. Mr. Chairman, first of 
all I wish to pay my compliments to the 
chairman of this committee, the gentle¬ 
man from Kentucky [Mr. 0*Niai.1 . and to 
the ranking minority member, my leader 
on the committee, the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. JobusomI. to the other 
committee monbers and to the clerk of 
the committee for the arduous and splen¬ 
did work they have done on these hear¬ 
ings. The Appropriations Subcommittee 
of Congress has a sort of dual capacity. 
It was not designed so, but it has become 
so by practice in recent years and cannot 
deny the responsibilities. In addition to 
having the responsibility of appropriat¬ 
ing for the Congress, the House and the 
Senate, the Library of Congress, and the 
activities on Capitol Hill, sudh as the 
Government Printing Office and other 
activities, the committee falls into the 
routine of being a sort of management 
group to which the various persons who 
are charged with the management of 
these grounds and the operation of the 
Capitol come throughout the year for 
consultation. Our committee serves 
therefore not only as a committee on ap¬ 
propriations but it serves in the capacity 
of a management consultant all the year 
round. It is because of that and because 


of no clear-cut definition of the duties of 
the Committee on Accounts so as to in¬ 
clude all of these many functions which 
are not ordinarily considered as the re¬ 
sponsibility of an appropriating com¬ 
mittee that this committee frequently 
has had to come before the House with 
portions of a bill which were either sub¬ 
ject to a point of order or could be made 
in order only by a rule. 

Under normal circumstances I do not 
condone the practice of placing legisla¬ 
tive items in an appropriation bill; how¬ 
ever, in the situation presented to the 
House today I do approve of the con¬ 
troversial item because of the dual re¬ 
sponsibility of this committee. I was one 
of two members of the committee, the 
other being the chairman, who went be¬ 
fore the Rules Committee of the House 
and asked that a rule be granted waiv¬ 
ing points of order on this bill. 

Rule was granted without objection. 

There are several items in the bill 
against which points of order may have 
been made had it not been for this rule 
which has Just been adopted by the House 
on a vote of about 2 to 1. I am going 
to state to the committee the argument 
I made to the Rules Committee on be¬ 
half of one portion of the bill over which 
there is so much controversy. 

First, may I say, Idr. Chairman, that 
I doubt whether the controversy runs 
more than skin deep. I am rather of the 
opinion that the portion of this bill which 
makes provision for an expense allow¬ 
ance for each of the Members of the 
House is practically the unanimous opin¬ 
ion of the Members. I am going to do 
a little straight political talking now. I 
hope all of you will listen and accept it 
in the spirit in which I make the state¬ 
ment. Some Members might be tempted 
to voice objection to this portion of the 
bill in the belief that their constituents 
would not approve or condone their ac¬ 
tion otherwise. But let us review the day- 
to-day. year-to-year experience of every 
Member of the House. A man runs for 
Congress with the fhll knowledge that his 
salary, if and when elected, will be $10,- 
000. He runs for Congress on the as¬ 
sumption perhaps that his incidental ex¬ 
penses of office and his direct expenses 
of office, such as clerical hire, will be 
paid by the Government. He is elected 
to the Congress and when he arrives here 
he learns that he has a limitation on 
clerk hire and a restriction on the num¬ 
ber of clerks he may hire. I agree with 
the provision covert clerk hire if it is 
ample to serve the needs of every Mem¬ 
ber of the House. We found in recent 
months, though, that the $6,500 allow¬ 
ance and the three-clerk allowance was 
not ample. The House, therefore, in its 
wisdom saw fit to increase that amount 
and to increase the number of clerks that 
might be employed. 

. I do not mind telling the Members of 
•the House that prior to the date of that 
increase, as one Member of the House, I 
had to pay out of my own pocket in the 
4 years I have served as a Member for 
addi tion a l help because the allowance 
was not sufficient to give adequate, serv¬ 
ice to my district of almost 608,000 peo¬ 
ple. 

In addition to that, the Member teams 
when he arrives here, and this edU take 


you back but a very few years, that he 
lias what is known as a stationery al¬ 
lowance which not so long ago was $200, 
He is furnished his office space, his desks, 
file cabinets, three typewriters, possibly 
one or two lamps and one telephone. If 
he needs a waste basket in his office, and 
he does need one, he has to buy it. Of 
course, be can charge it to this $200 sta¬ 
tionery allowance If he wants to until it is 
exhau^d. Every nickel’s worth of pen¬ 
cils, stationery, and equipment of every 
kind he pays for himself. He can charge 
it against his stationery allowance to the 
extent and to the limit of $200. 

Beginning in 1940, this Congress has 
been almost in continuous session, and 
$200 did not begin to defray the expenses 
of the stationery account of the average 
Member of this Congress. So it was in¬ 
creased to $500. Even then it did not 
begin, with all of the arduous duties be¬ 
ing piled upon a Member by virtue of 
continuous session, and by virtue of the 
load of the war, to pay for his expenses 
in the stationery bracket. We increased 
the allowance then to a total of $700. I 
do not mind telling you that in the case 
of a few of us who represent large dis¬ 
tricts $700 does not cover the items which 
are directly and properly chargeable— 
and I am speaking for my own district in 
particular—to a stationery allowance. 

This is something the public is not 
aware of. Every Member of this Con¬ 
gress pays for every long-distance tele¬ 
phone call that he makes. He pays the 
rent for the additional office in his home 
district. He pays for his telephone there, 
and all other expenses. If the traffic on 
his single telephone ouUet in his Wash¬ 
ington office is too great, and he is com¬ 
pelled to put in another telephone, he 
pays the telephone bill for the second 
telephone. He pays for about two-thirds 
of his telegrams, all of his cables, all of 
his printing. 

Does the public know that? Generally, 
they do not. He pays all of his traveling 
expenses in excess of the 20 cents a mile 
allowance once per session. The reason 
for the 20 cents a mile allowance once 
per session is that he might bring his 
family to and from Washington and also, 
if you please, bring his office staff to knd 
from Washington. Now, if you have a 
staff of three or four and a family of four, 
and can do it on 20 cents a mile, I wish 
you would tell me how. I have never 
learned. Ido not mind telling this House 
that my traveling expenses last year to 
and from my district on business of the 
Congress, directly incidental to the af¬ 
fairs of my district and to my representa¬ 
tion of that district in the Congress, ex¬ 
ceeded the amount of the expense allow¬ 
ance in this bill today. I paid them. 

I deplozb the attitude that the Con¬ 
gress should be niggardly with its own 
sendee to the very point of impairment 
of its efficiency, or should be niggardly 
with its own service because any one in¬ 
dividual would think there was xnlsrepre- 
ggntation as between the Congress and 
the public. 

' Four weeks ago I advocated—and I re¬ 
leased it to the Associated Press.that 

some such , expense allowance should be 
made in this bill. It was printed in my 
home-town newspapers. Since that time 
X have spent several days at home. Let 
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us be honest with one* atiother. Z teve 
not hMl onepleoe of mnilon Uie subject* 
Zh the sevenU^airs Z spent at home peo** 
pie flopped ate on the stieet and satd, 
^*Wh 3 r, pro are amaaed to learn that all 
of those enpenses are not belna paid for* 
We > were always under the impression 
that thee were. They should be/’ 

' Z do not mind admitting to this House 
and to the constituents of my district 
that over and above the salary that the 
Qovemment has paid me in the 4^ 
years that I have been here. I have lived 
on a mudb lower level than I had been 
accustomed to prior to that. And I do 
not complain about that. I have con¬ 
tributed from my own funds to the 
amount of about 48 perc^t of the total 
salary I have received from the Oovern- 
meut. Z am not complaining about that 
except to say that it is a dishonest 
premise on which to conduct the financial 
affairs of this Congress. 

Just 2 weeks ago the Members of this 
House voted for the naval appropria¬ 
tion blU. 

Do you think after we voted the $15,- 
000 salary to the Secretary of the Navy we 
said, *’Now. we will give you a few hun¬ 
dred dollars for your stationery and office 
expense account, but from there on out. 
my friend, you pay your own bills”? Of 
course we did not. Every Member of 
this House who was present not only 
voted to equip the Secretary of the 
Navy--and every other member of the 
Cabinet, and practically every depart¬ 
ment head In .the entire Oovemment— 
with a car and a chauffeur and with an 
unlimited office expense allowance, but 
we put no restrictions on the number of 
employees he can have In his office, be¬ 
cause he alone knows what he needs most 
to conduct his business efficiently. We 
have confidence in him. If he does any 
traveling, we pay all the expenses of that 
travel. Whatever his ofllce expenses may 
be, we pay them. That is true of every 
Cabinet member. That is true within 
reasonable limitations—and there is cer¬ 
tainly a most reasonable limitation In 
this bill—of every single department of 
the Oovemment. If any employee of 
this Oovemment. regardless of his wage 
scale, is sent upon official business and 
has to travel any distance whatsoever, 
the expenses are borne by the Govern¬ 
ment. The people have assumed and 
believe that ours are. and if nothing 
more came from this bin but a thorough¬ 
ly honest exposition of the facts to the 
country the bin would serve a very 
worth-whUe purpose. 

I happen to be a bosineBsman. I wiU 
frankly tell you, I would not have been 
aUe to serve under the salary allow¬ 
ance here in the past 4 years if I had 
not been in such a position that my 
Uttle business at home made a contri- 
buticm in order to keep me here. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Missouri has expired. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. Mr. 
Ohalrman, I yield 8 additional minutes 
to the gentle man from Missouri. 

M^, PtOMHil. Let 08 be honest 
•iKmi It. I am k poor man as thk gen- 
ml saaSfleatkm would run. Too are 
iildiit day that you fan to allow 
a^oAeesgMSses for the Congress, that 
tot —aso 


ttds is a club for the ridh. becaosie only 
they can afford to make a oontrlbotion 
In addition to the $10,000 salary, unless 
they have some other httls income eloiig 
the side which helps to make up the 
deficit. The man who has to Hve on 
the $10,000 salary here and pay the di¬ 
rect and incidental expenses of his office 
Which are not chargeable to any man’s 
salary either lives a life of hypocrisy or 
he is staying away from his bUl collec¬ 
tors by one reason or another, or he Is 
going broke and has not awakened as 
yet to the fact. You know, some people 
can be broke for years before they 
know it. 

In my business. If I send a man from 
the city of 8t. Louis to Kansas City, and 
his salary is $10,000 a year, do 1 say to 
him, ’’Brother, take the railroad fare 
and your hotel bill and your other ex¬ 
penses out of your salary if you want 
to work for me”? Well, if I did, how 
long do you think he would work for 
me? Not very long. And if he did ac¬ 
cept those conditions. I think I would 
soon want to fire him, because I would 
know he was pretty stupid. 

I say to you. those of you who may 
feel timid about voting for this, that 
you have already voted the same allow¬ 
ances, the same expenditures, in greater 
amount to every department of the Gov¬ 
ernment save only one, and that is the 
Congress. I do not mind reminding you 
that there is only one department of the 
Government that is truly the people’s 
branch of the Qovemment and that has 
a right to function efficiently the same as 
any other, and that is the Congress. 

Why. my people at home would think 
less of me if I did not face this thing 
honestly. I heard it said on the floor 
by the gentleman from Ohio this morn¬ 
ing that his people do not want a $3,000- 
a-year Congressman. I do not know 
whether my people have ever rated a 
Congressman on the basis of dollars per 
year, but I say to you they want a man 
who deals with them honestly. If I voted 
anything but ”yes” on this provision in 
this bill, I would certainly not be deal¬ 
ing with them honestly. That would 
not satisfy my conscience. And. yet. I 
could, by virtue of a little additional 
Income, go on serving in Congress, be¬ 
cause I can just barely make that con¬ 
tribution. But I happen to know that 
70 percent of the Members of this body 
cannot make that contribution. Be¬ 
cause I am not willing to talk about the 
personal affairs of the Memberg. 1 am 
not going to say any more than that. 
But remember that fact. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PLOESER. I yield gladly. 

Mr. RICH. I possibly liave the wrong 
name to be one of the opponelnts of this 
proWsion hi this bfil. 

Mr. PLOESER. Z msittiotied the word 
*’rich.” but I did not mean the name 
•’Rich.” 

Mr. RICH. Tbe gentleman made the 
statement a while ago 12iat anyone who 
opposed this btn md so With tbe idea that 
he was thinking about what the people 
would do in the next bleetion—in¬ 
ferred that. 


' Mr. PLOESER. I did not say every¬ 
body. 

Mr. RICH. The gentleman admits I 
never gave t hat o ne thought. 

Mr. PLOESER. I believe the gentle¬ 
man. I have here a list of all the de-i 
tertments—not all of them, but a num¬ 
ber of them, the top ones—with the 
various expense allowances that have 
been made for them. 

The CHAIRMAN. ’The time of the 
gentleman from Missouri has again ex¬ 
pired. 

Mr. O'NEAL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. Ervin J. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. Chairman. I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed out of 
order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to talk a little bit about this thing called 
the P. E. P. C. and the effect it would 
have upon private enterprise and local 
self-government. First, I want to thank 
the chairman of the subcommittee for 
his kindness in yielding a few minutes 
of time to me. 

In view of the few minutes that he 
has 3 delded and in view of the state¬ 
ment I am about to make, I regret that 
I will not be able to yield any part of 
this time to anyone because, if I should; 
I would not have the time to finish my 
short statement. 

Mr. Chairman, I had occasion to talk 
about this thing called the F. £. P. C. 
on Friday of last week, but there is one 
phase of the subject I did not get to 
cover because of the limitation of time. 
Today I want to talk about the F. E. P. C. 
and private enterprise and local self- 
government. 

I would like to offer a short plan for 
the consideration by the individual 
Members of Congress in passing upon 
this questlcm of the F. E. P. C. When I 
first began to practice law I heard an 
dd jtadge say one time that he thought 
that hi order for a man to be a good 
trial judge, he ought to spend at least 
a week in the penitentiary and a week in 
jail to see how prisoners fared when 
they got there. On that same basis, I 
think it would be a very fortunate thing 
if Members of Congress had to engage 
in interstate commerce, because often¬ 
times. when Congress gets ready to put 
a piece of legislation into operation, we 
put it into operation under the inter- 
state-cmnmerce clause. 

Not only that, I think it would be 
fortunate if Members of Congress could 
go out and operate a farm, a manufactur¬ 
ing plant, and a mercantile establish¬ 
ment. Then, when we got ready to legis¬ 
late on matters that woidd affect people 
in those lines of business we would have 
a better knowledge that would help us In 
the ccmsideration of proposals. 

Of course, we cannot do that. We stay 
iiere practically all the time. So. in view 
of the fact that we stay here practi^ly 
all of the time, there is only one substi¬ 
tute for our being engaged In Interstate 
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eommerce, and that is to go home fre¬ 
quently and confer with some of our con¬ 
stituents about these matters. 

The plan I wish to suggest to you is 
this: We are going to have a r^ess prob¬ 
ably during July and August. I do not 
want us to be in a hurry in voting on this 
F. E. P. C. bill. Just about the time we 
have a recess, in July or August, this Is 
what I would suggest that the individual 
Members do. I would like for each Mem¬ 
ber of this House to send a telegram to 
about 25 of his best friends and say *1 
want you to meet me at my house or my 
office. I am going to arrive on a certain 
day. There is a matter pending in the 
Congress that I want to talk to you about. 
Some people think it is going to be very 
beneficial to the public. It is going to 
relieve all employers of a lot of troubles. 
I want you to meet me there.** 

Of course, they will come to meet you. 
I want to make some suggestion to you 
as to those to whom that telegram should 
be sent. Of course, you cannot send it to 
all of them, because everybody would be 
regulated by F. E. P. C., but you can pick 
out some representative people, and here 
are the ones I would suggest that you 
pick out: 

In the first place, send it to the presi¬ 
dent of the central labor union in your 
own town. He is probably a good friend 
of yours. I suggest you pick out yotu* best 
friend who is a contractor, either a con¬ 
tractor who is engaged in construction 
work or one who is engaged in furnishing 
materials used by the Government. 

I suggest that you send the telegram 
to your local postmaster. You can in¬ 
vite your postmaster, because, after all, 
he is probably a very good American, but 
If you want somebody of your own po¬ 
litical faith, invite somebody of your 
faith who works in the post office in a 
supervisory position. 

In addition to that. I would ask you to 
Invite the heads of the local agencies of 
your Federal Government. Invite the 
secretary of your merchants* association, 
the head of the county grange of your 
county, your favorite newspaper pub¬ 
lisher, your banker, your favorite manu¬ 
facturer, some good white woman who 
is working in Industry in your commu¬ 
nity, some member of the railroad broth¬ 
erhood, some man in the trucking busi¬ 
ness, either as a driver or the owner of a 
trucking business. You might invite the 
Governor of your State. If he cannot be 
there, tell him to send a representative, 
because this bill would have a vital effect 
on him. Ask him to send somebody if he 
cannot come. Invite your local county 
officers—4;he sheriff of your county and 
the clerk of your court, and the other 
county officers; the county farm agent; 
the head of the county welfare depart¬ 
ment; the head of the local heklth de¬ 
partment; the chief of the fire depart¬ 
ment and the chief of the police depart¬ 
ment. Invite the post commander of the 
American Legion or the post commander 
of some other recogniz^ veterans* or¬ 
ganizations. Ask him to bring with him 
a couple of veterans of the World War, 
one from Iwo Jima and one from some 
German concentration camp, because 
that fellow from the concentration camp 
will know what you are talking about 
when you explain with this proposition. 


He has been in a concentration camp al¬ 
ready. When you meet these people you 
will probably see an uninvited guest 
there. Some peoi^e have not been as 
friendly with that uninvit^ guest as we 
might have been in recent years. He will 
be a fellow who will have some bandages 
on his face. He has been bruised. Ha 
will probably have a.footprint on the 
rear of his trousers. He has been kicked 
around. He will be a guest in your home 
or office and you will ask him, **Who are 
you? I did not send you a telegram.** 
He will say, **I am the fellow who would 
like to be the forgotten man, but I am 
not forgotten. I have been regimented. 
I have been regulated by bureaucrats. 
I have been red taped. I am the average, 
humble, American citizen who is en¬ 
gaged in small business.** 

You could say, “What are you doing 
here?** 

‘He would probably answer: 

“Well, I heard that you had some kind 
of proposal that is going to relieve us of 
a lot of trouble and the Lord knows we 
need relief. Now, what is this proposal 
you have here that is going to relieve the 
American people of so much trouble?** 

And you could say: “We have a bill 
pending in Congress which would pro¬ 
vide an over-all emplosnnent agency. 
We propose to fix it so you won*t have to 
worry about whom your employees are 
going to be.” 

Then he would probably say: “Let’s 
learn more about it. You mean to say 
we are not going to have anything to say 
about it?” 

And you can reply: “A large part of 
it is going to be done for you. It will 
have to go through the bureaucrats in 
Washington, but they think it is a good 
thing for you.** 

Someone present will probably say: 

’Well, tell us how the bill reads and 
what effect it is going to have on the 
people.** 

Then you can say: “Well, my friend, 
there is a provision in it which regulates 
labor unions; there Is a labor union sec¬ 
tion in the bill. Then, there is another 
provision in it that talks about the Im¬ 
munities of the citizens of .the several 
States under the fourteenth amend¬ 
ment. You see, under that section of 
the bill, this special bureaucracy we are 
going to set up would result in the Gov¬ 
ernment employees being selected by the 
F. E. P. C. for the Federal departments 
and agencies. Then there is another 
section in there that relates to contrac¬ 
tors. Any man who is In construction 
work for the Government or who is 
furnishing goods and materials to the 
Federal Government will have the help 
of the F. E. P. C. in selecting his em¬ 
ployees. The F. E. P. C. is going to help 
select the employees of everybody en¬ 
gaged in Interstate commerce who has 
as many as six employees.** 

About that time the Governor of your 
State and the sheriff of your county and 
your local school board are going to ask 
you: ’Well, tmder what provision of the 
bill are you going to help select the em¬ 
ployees of the State and local govern¬ 
ments?** 

You can say: “There is no way you can 
escape. The F. fi. P. C. is going to do 
that imder the interstate commerce 


clause, because your States, counties, 
and cities are engaged in Interstate com¬ 
merce in the purchase and sale of goods. 
Tour State highway departments are en¬ 
gaged in interstate commerce in the con¬ 
struction of interstate highways. They 
are going to control you under that 
clause. Then, there is another clause. 
They are going to get you under the con¬ 
tract clause.** 

But someone will say: “We have no 
contract with the Federal Government.” 

Then you can say: “Yes; you have con¬ 
tracts with the Federal Government. 
There are different kinds of contracts. 
There is the contract that is either for¬ 
mal or informal; there is the contract 
that is either written or unwritten; there 
is the contract that is entered into vol¬ 
untarily, and there is the contract that 
is imposed by statute.” 

What Is this contract that is imposed 
by statute upon us, upon the States, 
counties, cities, and towns of America? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from North Carolina has ex¬ 
pired. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Rlinois. Mr. Chair¬ 
man. I yield the gentleman from North 
Carolina 6 additional minutes. 

Mr. ERVIN. Every time the Federal 
Government appropriates financial aid to 
the States, counties, cities, and towns, 
certain conditions are attached. That 
is a statutory contract imposed by law 
on the States, counties, cities, and towns 
that spend that money. They must 
spend it according to the way it is ap¬ 
propriated, and there must be certain 
employees to spend it. Who are those 
employees? This special bureaucracy 
will help to select those employees for 
the States, counties, cities, and towns. 

Then there is the catch-all clause in 
this for the States, counties, cities, and 
towns, that is, the Immunity clause. Un¬ 
der the immunity clause the proposed 
bill states that the F. E. P. C. shall have 
the right to help select the employees for 
any State or any instrumentality or crea¬ 
ture of any State. The F. E. P. C. would 
help select all the State, city, county, and 
town employees under that provision of 
the law. 

And, about the time you are explain¬ 
ing that to the crowd that is assembled, 
one of them is going to rise up and say: 
’Well, Mr. Congressman, what worries 
me, if they are really going to help select 
the employees of every creature of any 
State, is whether they can do that with 
a little corporation that is engaged purely 
in local commerce, that does not operate 
across State lines, the kind that the Su¬ 
preme Court held in the N. R. A. case 
that could not be regulated under the 
commerce clause?” 

And you can say: “Yes, they did hold 
that under the N. R. A. case, but we are 
going to do it under this catch-all clause, 
we are working now under the immimity 
clause. This is a different clause we are 
wozking under now. We are working 
under the immunity clause.” 

“Well, do you mean that I have to test 
that thing out in court?” he will ask. 
You can reply: “Oh, yes; you may have 
to go to the Supreme Court; you may 
have to spend $25,000 and go brokd, prov¬ 
ing your right to stay in business.** 
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Mr. Chaiman, If we a(!opt that plan 
we are foingr to have some protests. 
Bvery Member of Coiigr^ will have 
■ome proteetB about this. The Central 
Labor Union will ask you: **What effect 
Is that eolnff to have on my business? 
We do not have any employees. We are 
all members of the union.** We can tell 
him to disband his central labor union, 
that the union will not have to meet be¬ 
cause the F. S. P. C. will make all of its 
rules and regulations.'* That is what 
we can tell them. 

Then the secretary of your merchants 
aasoelatlon will probably say: **The aver¬ 
age merchant in our town is pestered to 
death now. How w01 it affect us?" We 
can say to him: "We think it is good for 
you anyway and we are going to give it 
to you and your merchants." 

The master of the grange will ask: 
"What effect will it have on the farm¬ 
ers?" Take, for instance, the Wisconsin 
farmers who ship dtieese and milk in 
interstate commerce. Take the com 
farmers in Iowa who ship out com, as 
well as farmers in all States. "We are 
going to help select his employees too.** 

What about the white woman who is 
working for siuneone. She is going to 
tell you: '‘Look here, I believe I want my 
employer to select my fellow employees. 
We do not want some bureaucracy in 
Washington doing that." But we can tell 
her; "You can do much better work when 
the employees are selected for you by a 
bureaucratic agency in Washington.** 
She will want to know whether business 
does not have some rights. I used to 
read in the textbooks that a man had the 
right to run his own business and prop¬ 
erty as long as he does not injure some¬ 
body else. But that is not true under this 
new scheme. There will be special rules 
and regulations to choke private enter¬ 
prise to death. 

The Governor of your States will prob¬ 
ably say: "Look here, I do not want 
somebody outside of the State to help 
select employees of my State." The Con¬ 
gressman can say: "We cannot help that. 
*We think this is going to be good for 
you, toa" 

*1116 next inouiry will be: "What kind 
of a crowd is going to enforce this kind 
of a bill?" Wel^ they will have all sorts 
of power, every conceivable power. They 
will have the right to prepare and issue 
their own rules and regulations. The 
proposed bill would give that bureau the 
right to issue regxUations. They will 
have the right to inspect your records, 
they will have the right to seize your rec¬ 
ords, they will have the right to act as 
prosecutor. Judge, and jury. When you 
have a hearing before the F. B. P. C. you 
will not have the statutory right of 
erossoexamlnaUon. Of course. It would 
not do you any good anyway. You will 
not have any appeal at all on the facts. 
You will on]^ have an appeal on points 
of law. Th^ there la the old weapon 
of fear. Ttw will put the fear of 
F. & P. C. intotbe peo^. Do you know 
that the F. S. P. C. would have the right 
to ovemile those acta of Congress that 
appropriate money for the aid of States, 
oawdiea^ oltiea* and towns? 

The tmnpcMrary F. B. P. O. boasts that 
It tm sMM most of its eaaes by nego- 
tiathm. ratler'i geetapo was never 


armed with stronger weapons than those 
which would be vested in the permanent ^ 
F. E. P. C. under the proposed biU. 

The permanent P. E. P. C. would be 
armed with the instrumentality of fear. 
All Federal officers who employ personnel 
would be afraid of losing their jobs if 
they disobeyed the P. E. P. C. States, 
counties, cities and towns would be 
afraid of losing Federal financial aid, if 
they disobeyed the P. E. P. C. 

Farmers, merchants, newspapers, 
bankers, small business and private en¬ 
terprise would be afraid of having to re¬ 
instate employees with back pay. of be¬ 
ing in contempt of court, of being fined 
$5,000 01 of being imprisoned for 1 year, 
if they disobeyed the F. E. P. C. 

Contractors would be afraid of being 
blacklisted by the F. E. P. C. 

If any Member of Congress should ex¬ 
plain this bill to his best friends, as I have 
suggested, there would arise in that 
group, in all probability, an American 
soldier who has been a prisoner in a Ger¬ 
man prison camp, who would say: "I do 
not need to hear any more about this bill. 

I know what It is. It is similar to the 
concentration camp from which I have 
just been released. I do not want any 
more of It." 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from North Carolina has ex¬ 
pired. 

Mr. 0*NEAL. Mr. Chairman. I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Georgia 
[Mr. WooDl. 

Mr. WOOD. I have been very much 
Interested in attempting to analyze the 
language of the provision of this bill 
which seeks to make available to Mem¬ 
bers of Congress an additional $2,500 
annually from the Federal Treasury. 
Permit me to quote the exact language 
of that provision of the bill: 

There ebaU be paid to each Representative 
an expense allowance of $2JK)0 per annum 
to assist in defraying expenses related to or 
resulting from the discharge of bis duties. 

Such is the language into which we, 
as the elected Representatives of a sov¬ 
ereign people, are now called upon to 
breathe the breath of legislative life-idit 
a cost to the taxpayers of America of 
$1,642,500 to June 30 next year. 

Before voting ourselves this gratuity 
from public funds is it not proper that 
we should inquire, at least whether or 
not this language means what It says? 
Just what expenses do we have "related 
to or resulting from the discharge of our 
official duties’* to which we can apply 
this fund? I have searched ilillgently 
through the hearings had before the 
committee reporting this bill> and I find 
its pages strangely silent as to such ex¬ 
penses. Neither does the report of the 
committee which aocampanleB this bill 
here give any enlightenment as to the 
natiue and character of sneh expenses, 
naiing there to obtain any Information 
as to the identity (ff such eiqpenses let us 
turn to sources more personal to our¬ 
selves and tell the pemile of America 
exactly how the recent stands. We are 
furnished fkee oflloe apace. Including 
fuel, lights, water« furnishings, 

typewriters, supphes, Mid stationery al¬ 
lowances whleh lew, if any Member, is 
using in Ihtt. <3m onhnary official mall 


Is franked and costs us nothing, and we 
have an allowance of $65 per annum for 
air mail and special-delivery postage, 
which this bill increases to $75, and all of 
our official telegrams are paid from Fed¬ 
eral funds. We are furnished from pub¬ 
lic funds $9,500 per annum for clerical 
and stenographic help, $3,000 of which 
was added on by the last Congress. In 
addition to this we are paid 20 cents per 
mile of travel from our homes to Wash¬ 
ington and return once each session of 
the Congress. Is it not then, in order to 
inquire what "expense** is really referred 
to in the bill as being the object against 
which this bounty is to be applied? 

We are all agreed, X take it, that living 
expenses and, particularly residental 
rentals, have reached unprecedented 
levels in this area, but we knew that be¬ 
fore we came here on January 3, and be¬ 
sides these are matters of personal rather 
than official expenses, and if these ex¬ 
penses are to be used as a basis for argu¬ 
ment in favor of the enactment into law 
of this provision of this bill then the 
language used in the bill amounts to a 
subterfuge and smacks strongly of legis¬ 
lative dishonesty. 

If the time Is at hand when the ex¬ 
tremely high tax burden we are forced to 
bear, coupled with the unparalleled in¬ 
crease in the cost of living here In Wash¬ 
ington has, in the opinion of a majority 
of the Members of this Congress, brought 
about a condition which Justifies and de¬ 
mands an Increase in our compensation, 
then, in the name of common honesty, 
let us not Insult the intelligence of the 
American people by undertaking to dress 
it up in a lot of high-sounding and mis¬ 
leading language but let us call it what it 
really amounts to—just a plain salary 
raise. And before we do this let us begin 
with the men in the fox holes with guns in 
tl^ir hands, fighting our battles and sac¬ 
rificing their lives for our liberties all 
around the world at a salary of $50 per 
month. Let us first amend the laws gov¬ 
erning these regulatory wage-hour, man¬ 
power and price-control boards, so that 
the man on the farm, in the shop, and in 
the factory and the mines—the man who 
sweeps your streets and the woman who 
washes your cuspidors, may also receive 
an Increase in compensation. As for my 
part I desire to sound a solemn warning 
that the time is near at hand when the 
people of America are going to demand 
that this Congress get back to earth in 
the reckless handling of public funds, 
and that we bring to bear upon proposed 
legislation designed purely for our own 
benefits a little more consistency and a 
little more sincerity than the language 
of this provision of this bill offers. 

The CHAIRMAN. The «me of the 
gentleman from Georgia has expired. 

Mr. FLOESER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman 1 additional minute. 

Mr. 0*NSAL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentlemain yield? 

Mr. WOOD. I yield to the gentleman 
from Kentucky. 

Mr. 0*NBAL. May I ask the gentle¬ 
man if he is charging this committee with 
duplicity and subterfuge? 

Mr. WOOD. No. 

Mr. 0*NEAL. He made that state¬ 
ment., 
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Mr. WOOD. I did not make that 
statement. 1 say it smacks strongly of It. 
If you are going to predicate your argu¬ 
ment on the fact that your living ex¬ 
penses are increased here, then your bill 
smacks of subterfuge and dishonesty. 

Mr. O’NEAL. The gentleman made 
the statement that it was a dishonest ap¬ 
proach to it, that it was subterfuge and 
duplicity. 

Mr. WOOD. I beg the gentleman’s 
pardon, I made no such statement. The 
statement I made was that if the argu¬ 
ment upon which this bill is to be based 
is that living expenses in Washington 
have increased, then the bill smacks of 
subterfuge and dishonesty. 

Mr. PLOESER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD. I yield to the gentleman 
from Missouri. 

Mr. PLOESER. The gentleman has 
yet to hear anyone on the floor of the 
House make the argument he is now 
building up in his imagination. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Georgia has expired. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Chair¬ 
man, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks at this point in the Record. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Nebraska? 

There was no objection. 

OPPOSED TO SALAKT INCREASE FOR MEMBERS OP 
CONGRESS 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Chair¬ 
man. I want to register my disapproval 
of that part of H. R. 3109, which has for 
its purpose making available in equal 
monthly installments to Members of 
Congress the sum of $2,500. I realize, 
Mr. Chairman, there are many legiti¬ 
mate expenses that a Member of Con¬ 
gress must incur in serving his district 
for which he is not now compensated. 
Such matters as telephone calls, tele¬ 
grams, payment for printing bulletins, 
and copies of the O. I. bill of rights, tax 
bills, and so forth, and explanations of 
these which are valuable to ex-service- 
men and income-tax payers, must now 
be paid by Congressmen out of their own 
pockets. Also, Mr. Chairman, a Member 
of Congress, if he properly serves his dis¬ 
trict, must make frequent trips there to 
attend meetings and meet personally the 
j>eople in his district. Many Congress¬ 
men are required to maintain two resi¬ 
dences, one in his district and the other 
in the Capital. All these are expenses 
due solely to the nature of his office and 
must be paid by the Member himself. 

However, Mr. Chairman, there is an¬ 
other side to this question which causes 
me to oppose this provision. Congress 
has been called upon to help hold the 
line. In doing so, it has denied salary 
advances to many white-collar workers, 
in spite of the increase in the cost of liv¬ 
ing. Congress can hardly increase its 
own salary and not do likewise with 
others. The time is inopportune. Our 
country is already having economic 
chills. We are financially sick. The na¬ 
tional debt keeps on increasing. Now is 
the time for retrenchment and retreat 
In national spending. We ^ould not dip 
into th$ Treasury for an increase in pay, 
which this really amounts to, even 


though wu may call it an expense ac¬ 
count. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill, regardless of 
its wording, is really an increase of 25 
percent in the salary of a Member of 
Congress. If Congress is going to in¬ 
crease salaries of its Members, it should 
be made effective 2 or 4 years from now 
but certainly not at this time. I, there¬ 
fore, Mr. Chairman, must oppose the 
passage of H. R. 3109. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Chair¬ 
man, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks at this point in the Rbcord. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from Wis¬ 
consin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Chair¬ 
man, I am opposed to the provision con¬ 
tained in H. R. 3109 which would allow 
the sum of $2,500 per year as an expense 
allowance for each Member of the Con¬ 
gress. 

Mr. Chairman, it is my desire to make 
clear my position in this matter. I do 
not question the sincerity of those Mem¬ 
bers who ui’ge the necessity for this legis¬ 
lation, but for myself. I am opposed to 
it for the following reasons: 

First. Recently the Legislature of the 
State of Wisconsin considered the ques¬ 
tion of allowing the members of the legis¬ 
lature an amount to cover expenses while 
in attendance at sessions. The bill was 
overwhelmingly rejected and newspaper 
comment was almost unanimously op¬ 
posed to it. Therefore, I must assume 
that my constituents have spoken in this 
matter and I yield to their judgment. 

Second. This is no time to be voting 
expense allowances for ourselves. It Is 
true that many Members need this extra 
money in order to meet the heavy mone¬ 
tary demands of this office; for many it 
is a considerable sacrifice. But, Mr. 
Speaker, when I attempt to Justify my 
sacrifices with those of my son and my 
daughter, I find no basis for comparison. 

Third. It is my opinion that a straight 
salary Increase bill should be submitted 
to the Congress when the war is over 
when the subject can be considered un¬ 
der more normal conditions. - 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the gen¬ 
tleman from Kansas [Mr. RexsI. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 
at the proper time I shall submit an 
amendment to strike from this bill the 
item that permits the allowance of $2,500 
to each Member of the House. 

I do not think we ought to get into 
a discussion of the question about sub¬ 
terfuge or anything of the kind. I have 
the highest respect for those Members 
of the House who are in favor of this al¬ 
lowance. 

Let us clear up another thing or two. 
I come under the category of those de¬ 
scribed awhile ago who do not have an 
Independent income. I am also one 
of the Members who represents one of 
the large districts, I am proud to repre¬ 
sent one of the largest districts in the 
Middle West. Further, I am also one 
of those Members who maintain two 
homes. I have a home out where I live 
and I also pay rent here in Washington. 

I call your attention to the fact that 
this item for $2,500 is an allowance to 


each Member of Congress to use for his 
expenses, for almost whatever he wants 
to use it for except, of course, that he is 
expected to use it in line with his duties 
as a Member of Congress. 

Mr. BENDER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I cannot yield. 

I recall very well that the gentleman, 
the Member at Large, stood here and ex¬ 
plained that we would have to itemize 
every week or every month, or something 
of that kind. There is nothing in the 
bill that provides that at all. Read it 
for yourself. If he wants to do that, well 
and good. I am not saying the Members 
would not use this money for expenses, 
but you will find that you cannot use it 
for house rent and then try to get it 
exempt from taxation, because that will 
not happen. Of course, any regular ex¬ 
penses you have now are exempt from 
taxation. I realize the report makes that 
statement, but you will find out that you 
cannot make it exempt by a committee 
report. That is not the way to do any¬ 
way. The idea of making a committee 
report say it is tax exempt is a new one 
to me. It is, and should be, either exempt 
or not under the law. You will find out 
the Internal Revenue Bureau will de¬ 
cide that question and not the committee 
report. That is my own opinion. 

Mr. BENDER. That would be proper. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. This allowance, 
or whatever you call it, should not be 
exempt just because of a committee re¬ 
port. The items for which it is used are 
either exempt or not. Why try to write 
in a committee report a special statement 
that this item is not subject to taxes? 

This proposal does not come at a very 
opportune time. It is the worst time it 
could come, as I see it. I know there have 
been a lot of allowances to people em¬ 
ployed in Government—too much, in 
fact. We have been too free with our al¬ 
lowances, as far as that is concerned. 
We ought to allow what is fair and rea¬ 
sonable, but we have not checked as care¬ 
fully as we should. 

As the gentleman from Kentucky sug¬ 
gested, we are supporting too many 
chauffeurs and fine cars at the expanse 
of the taxpayers of this country. 

Here today we are asking that $2,500 
be allowed to us as Members of the 
House, but out in my community the 
wage board say they cannot Increase the 
pay of laundry workers; in fact, they 
fined my laundry operators $90,000 solely 
for pas^g laimdry workers too much 
money. A bank teller in one of the banks 
In my conununity has been employed 
there many years. He has a wife and 
five children to support. He gets $175 
per month. The bank wants to in¬ 
crease his salary $25 per month. The 
wage board says. No. That to do so 
Is infiationary. Hundreds of thousands 
of white collar workers in this oountiy 
are not receiving comparable wages be¬ 
cause they must help *'hold the line”. 

I see before me here Members of the 
House who have been Insisting on hold¬ 
ing the line. Today they say, ”We are 
going to increase our allowanoe here 
$24100.” It does not come with good 
grace, in my opinion. 

Ur. BENDiBSl. Ml*. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield now? 
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Mr. R82BS of Kansas. I do not have 
time. The gentleman will have to take 
his om*time to discuss this matter. 

I say that this question comes to our 
attention at a most critical period in our 
history We are spending money by the 
millions, and billions to carry on the war. 
We are going to retrench our expendi¬ 
tures as soon as it possibly can be done. 
I Just do not believe that as Members of 
Congress, we ought to demand mofe 
money at this crucial time of Increased 
taxes and increased sale of bonds to take 
care of the tremendous expenditures of 
our country. 

We ought to forego that thing now. If 
it is a little more expense, let us forego 
it for the present at least and not dip 
into the Treasury for $1,650,000 as pro¬ 
vided in this bill. Legislation will be sub¬ 
mitted to provide for increases for em¬ 
ployees of this Government amounting 
to hundreds of millions of dollars. Some 
of it undoubtedly should be allowed, 
especially those in the smaller brackets, 
but some Members on the floor will 
say they think too much money is being 
expended. Yet, we stand here today and 
say, “Well, so far as we are concerned, we 
think at least we are entitled to the extra 
$2,500.*’ I have the utmost confidence 
in the distinguished gentleman from 
Missouri. 1 know he is acting in good 
faith. 1 know he believes In what he has 
said. He is sincere with respect to this 
matter. But it Just happens he and 1 
differ as a matter of Judgment with re¬ 
spect to this legislation. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 1 additional minute to 
the gentleman from Kansas. 

Mr. PLOESER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I yield to the 
distinguished Member from Missouri. 

Mr. FLOESER. The gentleman was 
talking about Increases in Federal sal¬ 
aries. Can the gentleman point out to 
me any employee of the Federal Govern¬ 
ment whose expenses are not paid, that 
is, those expenses which are incidental to 
the conduct of his office? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I will say this to 
the gentleman, that we have these em¬ 
ployees of the Federal Government who 
are away from home. 

Mr. FLOESER. Well, can you or can 
you not? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Yes; the em¬ 
ployees who work for the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment who are down here on Jobs that 
are temporary or war Jobs. 

Mr. PIOESER. All of their expenses 
are paid whenever any are incurred in 
the performance of their duties. 

Mr. REES of KANSAS. The gentle¬ 
man knows there are thousands in all 
the various departments of Government 
down here who are not allowed money to 
pay their rent or expenses for living in 
Washington. It has been suggested this 
money may be for rent expenses. 

Mr. FLOESER. This is not for the 
payment of rent. Why does the gentle¬ 
man insist on the matter of rent? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. They are not 
allowed expense money for themselves— 
why, certainly not. 

Mr, PIXIESER. 1 assume then the 
gentlttnan wiU not use .this because he 
does not need it. 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Oh, the gentle¬ 
man understands my statement very well. 
Of course I need money. Just as much as 
he does. That certsdnly is not the ques¬ 
tion. He certainly would not infer, after 
the statement he has made, this allow¬ 
ance is on the basis of need. I know he 
does not mean that. 

I have tried to make clear to him and 
to this committee, that this is a most 
Inopportune time to take an extra $2,500 
for each Member, In all $1,642,000, when 
we might forego this additional pa 3 nnent. 
We are in a critical time. We are still 
spending billions for war and other Gov¬ 
ernment expenses. We are taxing and 
being taxed to the limit to do it. We are 
selling bonds to carry on the war ex¬ 
penses. Before long we are going to have 
to cut some of our Government expenses. 
There are a lot of them we should be 
reducing long before now. Expenses that 
have nothing to do with the prosecution 
of the war. I feel we can well set the 
example eliminating this appropriation 
this afternoon. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. Mr. 
Chairman. I yield 3 minutes to the gen¬ 
tleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Hull]. 

Mr. HULL. Mr. Chairman, when the 
gentleman from Kansas presents his 
amendment to strike out that provision 
on page 16 providing for the extra allow¬ 
ance of $2,500 for Congressmen, I intend 
to be one of those voting for it. 

So far as I know, there is nobody in 
Congress at present who did not know at 
the time he was a candidate a year ago, 
or less than a year ago, what the emolu¬ 
ments were and what he expected ex¬ 
penses to be when he got here. If there 
is anybody in Congress who less than a 
year ago was out before the people as 
a candidate for Congress on the decla¬ 
ration that he wanted a salary increase 
of 25 percent immediately after his elec¬ 
tion, I failed to have read that announce¬ 
ment. 

There is a perfectly proper way In 
which the salaries of Congressman can 
be increased. It can start right now. 
Every Member in favor of increasing that 
salary can get up and make an an¬ 
nouncement that in 1946 he will be a 
candidate for reelection upon a propo¬ 
sition that salaries of Congressmen must 
be increased. If there shall be a major¬ 
ity of Congress elected in 1946 in favor 
of increasing salaries, let the bill be then 
presented. Let it go to the appropriate 
committee. Let the country discuss it. 
Let hearings be held, and then bring it 
under a rule which wlU enable amend¬ 
ments to be offered, and let the House 
act upon it. I do pot favor such an 
Increase, but that would be the right and 
sensible way to bring before the House 
and the country the question of salary 
increase. 

Mr. Chairman, I am heartily oppased 
to this measure and the method. Re¬ 
peatedly. in considering even smaller 
appropriations in the past few weeks, we 
have heard the declaration that “the bot¬ 
tom of the barrer* has been reached; 
that it was necessary to economize on 
every civlUan expenditure in order to 
cariy on the war and keep down the 
national debt. That is the cry that has 
been raised upon almost every little 
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appropriation bill that has been brought 
up. Now it is proposed by this bill to 
give $1,600,000 in extra allowances to the 
Members of the House. It does not 
seem sensible to me. 

' I have not read all the political plat¬ 
forms for 1944, but I have read the plat¬ 
forms of the two major parties. I have 
been unable to find anywhere in those 
platforms a declaration that Congress¬ 
men needed an increase In pay. I do 
find in those platforms a declaration that 
all civilian expenditures must be reduced 
to the minimum to protect the national 
credit and to win the war. That is In 
both platforms, but somehow the plat¬ 
forms are silent about the necessity of 
Increasing the salaries or emoluments of 
Members of Congress. 

I earnestly hope that the provision of 
adding $2,500 annually to the salaries of 
House Members will be defeated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin has expired. 

Mr. O’NEAL. Mr. Chairman, I 7 /teld 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Cali¬ 
fornia [Mr. Sheppard]. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Chairman, I am 
going to deviate for a moment and per¬ 
haps by taking your minds to some other 
issue, a cooler atmosphere may prevail 
before the afternoon Is completed. 

On January 1, 1935, a young Georgia 
boy became a House page. His name Is 
W. J. Strachan. We all know him as 
Jimmie. 

The Committee on Appropriations in 
June 1940 asked tor the detail of a page, 
and Jimmie was recommended and em¬ 
ployed. 

He Is a fine-looking, splendid, clean- 
cut young man and Immediately won the 
e.steem and affection of the members of 
the committee. 

After Pearl Harbor Jimmie responded 
to the general urge to Join the colors and 
enlisted in the Navy. After boot train¬ 
ing and later a trick as an enlisted-man 
instructor at the naval training station. 
Newport, R. L, he applied for aviation 
training, was accepted, and has been 
pursuing the usual educational and prac¬ 
tical courses. 

The day before yesterday Jimmie re- 
c^ved his wings. He is now an ensign 
and a naval officer aviator. It is a great 
eompliment to Jimmie, and it is a great 
compliment to the class of boys who serve 
here as pages. 

I want Jimmie to know that the House 
is proud of him and that we all wish him 
all success and a speedy return after a 
job well done. 

Mr. Chairman, in the remaining part 
of my time I would like to address my¬ 
self to the bill that is presently before 
the Congress. 

I feel that perhaps some of the splen¬ 
did gentlemen who have an adverse opin¬ 
ion to the committee and to those of us 
who are supporting the contentions in¬ 
volved in this legislation have permitted 
their temperaments to go somewhat 
afield. 

I defend the right of every Member of 
this House and every citizen of this coun¬ 
try to express himself on any subject, 
but I deplore the charge that .subterfuge 
hds been employed by any Member of 
this House or any member of the Ap¬ 
propriations Committee, either by direct 
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allegation or by innuendo. In my opin¬ 
ion, about the only time that subterfuge 
will be prevalent in any manner in 
connection with this legislation will be 
when those gentlemen who have used 
that terminology go down to the pay win¬ 
dow and take the money. I say to you 
frankly that insofar as I am concerned 
1 sincerely trust that those who are now 
publicly declaiming the fact that the 
Congress is entitled to have its just ex¬ 
penses, as all other departments of Gov¬ 
ernment, will permit their conscience to 
be the controlling factor when this money 
becomes available and not take it. But 
endorse their check and return it to the 
Government. 

I yield back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 2 minutes to the gen¬ 
tleman from Pennsylvania IMr. Tib- 

POTTl. _ 

Mr. TIBBOTT. Mr. Chairman, the 
legislative appropriation bill before us 
today is the result of many days of hear¬ 
ings and untiring efforts to remedy, if 
possible, certain inequities in the legis¬ 
lative branch of the Government. For 
my part, it has been a pleasure to work 
with our distinguished chairman the 
gentleman from Kentucky LMr. O’Neal 1 
and all other members of our subcom¬ 
mittee forming as they do a cross-section 
of independent and sound thinking. 

It is my opinion that if we are to 
accomplish national unity we must have 
a governmental organization that repre¬ 
sents national economic unity. The way 
we are directing ourselves, at this time, 
represents national disunity. If we can 
only have a big and united government, 
we can expect to remain free and keep 
our counti’y free. It seems to me that it 
is quite generally conceded that the 
struggle for economic power is reaching 
a climax and that the day of the show¬ 
down is near at hand. 

We in this country have made our¬ 
selves think that we are rich and power¬ 
ful by counting dollars instead of the 
things which dollars represent. We have 
60 many people who do not realize what 
money is and little if anything about 
saving it. There are so many who accept 
money for what it will buy and who care 
not at all whether his money comes to 
him as paper standard by the Govern¬ 
ment, or in coin representing a certain 
weight of silver. The mystery in money 
comes when one confuses money v;lth 
things and tries to make money do what 
money cannot do. 

From statistics we know that the num¬ 
ber of rich is very small; that the num¬ 
ber of persons who are well-to-do and 
comfortable is still small; and that the 
persons with slender incomes are the 
most numerous of all. 

The purpose of any economic system 
is to foster and maintain the prosperity 
of the Nation and the well-being of the 
individual citizen. The Public Treasury 
Is like an individual. What an individual 
earns by hard work, he is likely to watch 
with care, to conserve, and to invest. 
Our economic freedoms need guardians, 
but also they need guides. If the actual 
facts of our Nation can be obtained, it 
would seem utterly reckless to gamble the 
life of the Nation upon the correctness of 


any set of theories springing from purely 
hyi>othetical premises. Theory is a use¬ 
ful method of speculation on the mean¬ 
ing of things, but it is not a substitute for 
exact knowl^e. 

After the war is won, practically every¬ 
one in the land will be a creditor of Uncle 
Sam. In the event there would be a 
great inflationary rise in prices, who will 
get hurt? The answer is the Govern¬ 
ment creditors. Who will they be? Ob¬ 
viously, all of us. Whether we are of 
different political beliefs, we should put 
our Federal flnances in order and leave 
nothing undone. This should be done to 
avert the general ruination of our flnan- 
clal structure. 

While I am not attempting to foretell 
the future, yet it seems that we must 
go in the direction of conservative ways 
of thinking and doing. That would 
mean toward individual initiative, private 
enterprise, and maintenance As I see 
it. we must get away from the growth of 
Government domination and political 
management of the economy in central¬ 
ized Washington. It is the opinion of 
many that the post-war spirit will bring 
progress toward reforms in government 
at a greater i^reed than the pell-mell rate 
of spending which we have experienced 
in the past decade. 

We are going at a pace that kills us— 
spending the money of the people whom 
we represent. We are kidding ourselves 
into believing that we can continue to 
appropriate vast sums of money over 
which we are the duly elected represent¬ 
atives of those who have placed a con¬ 
fidence in us as guardians of their in¬ 
terests. It is my candid opinion that we 
should slow down a bit in appropriations 
which are not essential to our war effort, 
for after all we must be true to our trusts. 
A change of pace would be a great tonic 
for our nervous energy in reckless spend¬ 
ing. 

In conclusion, I desire to refer briefly 
to the Librai-y of Congress. In fairness 
to those who are handling its many bur¬ 
dens and who testified before our subcom¬ 
mittee, it can be said that the leadership 
of .his institution requires one of broad 
vision and great learning. The Library 
of Congress, the greatest in the world In 
many respects, gives great service to all 
who desire and seek information. Its 
management should be placed under the 
ablest librarian. It is my Judgment that 
this should be done immediately if it is 
to function economically. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. Mr. Chair¬ 
man. I yield 3 minutes to the gentleman 
from Kansas [Mr. Carlson!. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. Chairman, I wish 
to assure you there is no feeling of ani¬ 
mosity in my heart toward anyone who 
holds views different from mine on this 
particular matter. In fact, I believe we 
have one of the finest subcommittees, 
that deaUng with the legislative appro¬ 
priations, of any in the House; but I, too, 
will urge this House and this committee 
to proceed cautiously in taking this step. 
I do it for several reasons. It has been 
stated here that we do certain things 
for the executive departments that we 
do not do for ourselves. I like to think 
of the legislative department of this 
Government as a separate and distinct 


branch. We do not fit in the same cate¬ 
gory as the executive branch of the Gov¬ 
ernment. Those are individuals we can 
hire and fire. The people elect us, and 
we are responsible to them directly. We 
must not follow the leadership of any 
other branch of the Government. As 
statesmen we must lead. Everyone is 
familiar with the increased cost of living 
and higher taxes. 

T wish to say very frankly that one of 
our difficulties is brought about by the^ 
higher taxation. On a net income of 
$10,000,1939, a married person with one 
dependent paid a tax of $415, This year 
on the same income he pays $2,585. Who 
voted those taxes? We voted those taxes, 
and they are the same rate as are paid 
by every other citizen in the country. In 
other words I do not think we should be¬ 
gin talking about tax burdens having in¬ 
creased in the last few years, because 
we voted those taxes and the folks back 
home have the same burdensome taxes 
as we do. 

Furthermore, I think this is the greatest 
inflationary step we can tsdee. I hate 
to see this legislative body do this, be¬ 
cause we must be in position to resist 
great increases in the cost of Govern¬ 
ment if we are to avoid runaway infla¬ 
tion. Demands will be made upon us 
that will be hard to resist. If we vote 
this out I do not see how we can in all 
sincerity and honesty vote to hold back 
all other similar requests. 

I do not believe we as Members can 
vote an item for expenses that will be 
tax free. The Bureau of Internal Reve¬ 
nue will determine that. While you may 
list these items—and there are items that 
will be deductible—^I am afraid many 
Members are under the Impression that 
we can write into this bill congressional 
intent and upset general rules of the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue. The mat¬ 
ter of deducting expenses for living while 
away from home is a matter for the 
courts to settle. There are such cases in 
court today. There is a difference of 
opinion in the courts as to whether these 
certain items are deductible. I do not 
believe we can make special exemptions 
but believe they must be general. I am 
opposed to this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Kansas has expired. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. Mr. Chair¬ 
man. I yield 8 minutes to the gentleman 
from Wyoming [Mr. Barrett J. 

Mr. BARRETT of Wyoming. Mr. 
Chairman, we are here as the Repre¬ 
sentatives of the people and during this 
debate I have been endeavoring to de¬ 
termine Just what the people back home 
might think of this proposal to vote our¬ 
selves this expense money. I have come 
to the conclusion that they would be op¬ 
posed to it. 

Most of us came down here charged 
with the duty of reducing the expendi¬ 
tures of Government. About 9 years ago 
some one made the statement that this 
country was practically insolvent. We 
owed at that time about $36,000,000,000. 
The President took cognizance of the 
statement and made this reply in effect: 
*T have talked to the best bankers in this 
country, men in whom I have the highest 
confidence, and they tell me that this 
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eountry can sUnd a pomie debt of 

Now, if the belt bankeri of the country 
thought that we could stand a debt of 
only $80,000,000,000 then, where are we 
today with a debt of nearly $800,000,- 
000,000? If we vote for raise In 
salary or payment of eaqpenses. whatever 
you want to call it, of $1,600,000, we cer¬ 
tainly place ourselves in an embarrassing 
position. We cannot in good conscience 
vote to hold the line when others are 
invcdved. It seems to me that we can¬ 
not fairly refuse to grant an increase to 
others who may ask for one. It seems to 
me to be a most inopportune time to even 
ccmsider such legislation. I shall oppose 
that inrovisio n in the bill. 

Mr. PIOESER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentlem an yi eld? 

Mr. BARRETT of Wyoming. I yield 
to the gen tl^nan from Missouri 

Mr. PLOE8ER. The gentleman is go¬ 
ing on the assumption that this is a 
salary increase and, of course, he may 
assume that if he cares to. The fact re¬ 
mains, however, that every employee of 
the Government who has any traveling 
to do for the Government or incurs any 
expenses in connection with his duties 
has those expenses paid by the Govern¬ 
ment. Is that not true? 

Bfr. BARRETT of Wyoming. I rather 
think there are many officials of the 
Government who are not wholly compen¬ 
sated for ex pens es paid. 

Mr.PLOBSER Name one instance be¬ 
sides that of the Congress. 

Mr. BARRETT of Wyoming. Well. I 
think many officials are allowed a per 
diem for travel expense on' official busi¬ 
ness who are required to pay out more 
than they get. 

Mr. PLOESER Bxpenses due to the 
work of their office are not paid? Name 
one. _ 

Mr. BARRETT of Wyoming. There 
are many in the executive branch of 
the Government who do not get all their 
expenses, while traveling on official busi¬ 
ness, as I am advised they get only $6 a 
day. 

Mr. PLOESER. Does the gentleman 
get $6 a day? 

Mr. BARRETT of Wyoming. The gen¬ 
tleman gets 20 cents a mile for travel for 
one trip a year but if I want to go out for 
public meetings that is on my own ex¬ 
pense. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen¬ 
tleman from Wyoming has expired. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield such time as he may 
desire to the gentleman from Missouri 
£Mr. BiNiiiTTl. 

Mr. BENNETT of Missouri. Mr. 
Chairman, 1 voted today for the rule 
which would make in order ddtMte upon 
H. R. 8108, the regular legislative apim- 
priatton bill for the fiscal year enffing 
June 80. IMO. This MU, in addlticm to 
the customary provisions to provide for 
cmeration of the Congress, sets up a 
$8,000 annual expenae account for Mem¬ 
bers whose salaries have not been raised 
Ihioa 188A, when Congress met only a 
low months each year, prices and income 
tam.were low, it was not necessary to 
paaintain two homeo huzidreda of miles 
apart, and other conditions of congres¬ 


sional service were quite different from 
what they are today. 

Many cogent arguments have been 
advanced in support of this measure. I 
t h i nk it goes without saying that aU 
Members could \ise the money on offi¬ 
cial duties connected with their offices 
and for which they are now paying out 
of their personal funds whUe every other 
official of the Government has similar 
expenses paid from an expense account 
such as is proposed to be set up here. 
Even so, after listening to the debate, 
I have decided to vote against the propo¬ 
sition. I think that the whole structure 
of Federal employees* compensation and 
retirement needs review. We are here 
attempting to start on this job in a piece¬ 
meal fashion and whUe the country is 
engaged in war. A committee on reor¬ 
ganization of the needs of Congress is 
now conducting studies of the needs of 
this institution and what it requires to 
meet its responsibilities properly. I 
make the further point that we would be 
able more intelligently to pass upon this 
question when we have received that 
committee report. 

I shall support the amendment to be 
offered to strike this provision from the 
bill. If that falls, I shall vote to recom¬ 
mit the bUl, and if that fails I shall vote 
against the whole bill. I realize, of 
course, that the Democratic Party has a 
majority in this House and on the com¬ 
mittee which reported this bill, and that 
pleas for econmny have fallen on deaf 
ears in this Congress for 12 years. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. Mr. Chair¬ 
man, I yield the balance of the time on 
this side to the gentleman from Ohio 
LMr. BemhexI. 

Mr. PLOESER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BENDER. I sdeld to the gentleman 
from Bllssourl. 

Mr. PLOESER. The gentleman from 
Wyoming who Just preceded the gentle¬ 
man left the well of the House with the 
statement unanswered that the Members 
get 20 cents a mile when they travel. I 
want to correct that because the Members 
of Congress know, as the gentleman 
meant to say but did not, that the Mem¬ 
bers receive 20 cents a mile for one round 
l^p to cover the expenses of their entire 
family and for the travel of their |ker- 
sonnel and office staff. 

Mr. BENDER. I may say that my 
travel bill for 1944 was over $8,000, and 
I received $187 from the Government to 
apply toward those travel expenses. 

Let me say this: I have listened to the 
gentleman from Kansas tMr. CaxlsonI, 
the author of the Ruml jfian. 1 cannot 
comprehend how some people on one day 
give you one kind of an argument, and 
then on another day take a wholly dif¬ 
ferent line of attaMc and mgwe t you to 
swallow what they say Imok, line, and 
sinker. The gentlonan talked about in- 
fiation. Another gmxtleaian talked about 
salary increase. Another one talked 
about reducing the cost of government. 
I think all of these chaervattons are su¬ 
perfluous. There la nothing like that in¬ 
volved here, and If I thought there was, 
I would be against this Mil; and if any 
Member of this Congress would take this 
money and use it or expect to get it as a 
part of his salary, I am sure he would be 


wholly out of order in voting for this bin. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chalnr.an, win the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BENDER. I yield to the gentie- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. RICH. The gentleman referred to 
the fact that several Members called this 
a salary increase, and charged them with 
perhaps not acting in good faith. Now 
the gentleman says that there Is nothing 
in here that will Increase a Member's 
salary. 

Mr. BENDER. Absolutely nothing, 
and if I do not have a legitimate expense 
which I can Justify in connection with 
my duties as a Member of Congress, then 
I have no business taking this money. 

Mr. RICH. I appreciate that, but the 
money that the gentleman will spend for 
the conduct of his office, for instance, as 
he stated a while ago, btndng those hooks, 
he would now put into the expense ac¬ 
count, would he not? 

Mr. BENDER. Yes. 

Mr. RICH. That Is right. 

Mr. BENDER. Absolutely. I would 
be Justified in using that $100 that I 
must now use out of my own resources for 
books or for pamphlets for veterans, 
giving them information that they re¬ 
quire. Of course, they should be pro¬ 
vided by the Government. I am amazed 
that these books are not provided by the 
Government. They are far more useful 
than an agricultural yearbook or some 
of these other booklets that we get that 
are of no particular value. 

Mr. RICH. But we do provide you 
with a certain quantity. 

Mr. BENDER. But the quantity is not 
sufficient 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BENDER. I yield to the gentle¬ 
man from Indiana. 

Mr. SPRINGER. If this measure 
should pass, then, as I understand, this 
$2,500 additional expense money would 
be paid direct to the Members. Suppose 
the MU passes and you receive the $2,500 
in one year and you do not use all of it 
as expenses, what would you do with the 
remainder? 

Mr. BENDER.' Then I have no right 
to keep it. or any part of it if not ac¬ 
tually used for official governmental ex¬ 
penses. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Would you turn it 
back to the Federal Government? 

Mr. BENDER. That is exactly right. 
That shoukt^be done. 

Mr. PLOESER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Bdr. BENDER. I yield to the gentle¬ 
man from Missouri. 

Mr. PLOESER. For the edification of 
the gentleman from Indiana as to what 
the committee believes they have done, 
and what the cmnmlttee intended to do, 
may I say this: This money is made avail¬ 
able.. You do not have to draw it each 
month unless you need It, and you should 
not draw it unless you need it for ex¬ 
penses. That is the intent of the com¬ 
mittee. 

Mr. BENDER. It is not only the In¬ 
tent of the committee; here is the lan¬ 
guage of the bill: 

«An expense allowance of $2,600 per annum 
to assist In defraying expenses related ^ or 
resulting from the discharge of his official 
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dutlas to be paid in equal monthly Initall- 
ments. 

Is that clear? There is nothing in the 
proposal relating to a salary Increase. 
Nothing is said about a raise in pay. 
Any Member who makes that kind of a 
statement must be doing it for home con¬ 
sumption and to make political capital 
for himself back home. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BENDER. I yield to the gentle¬ 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. DINGELL. There is no compul¬ 
sion in the bill, is there? 

Mr. BENDER. None at all. 

Mr. DINGELL. A Member does not 
have to take it, does he? 

Mr. BENDER. He does not have to 
take it at all. and if he does not use it 
for ofBcial business he should not take it. 

Mr. DINGELL. 1 will wager right now 
that those who are shouting loudest 
against it will be the first ones to take it. 

Mr. BENDER. Since 12 o'clock I have 
had two long-distance calls relating to 
O. P. A. matters, calls that 1 am paying 
for. There is no reason, when constitu¬ 
ents are concerned about an O. P. A. 
ruling or regulation and as a last resort 
appeal to their Representative in Con¬ 
gress, why a Representative should ab¬ 
sorb the charge when it is official 
business. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr.' BENDER. I yield to tlie gentle¬ 
man from Indiana. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I notice that the bill 
provides, “There shall be paid to each 
Representative and Delegate". 

Mr. BENDER. That is right. 

Mr. SPRINGER, That means that 
the money will be paid to them. On page 
16 it is provided further “to be paid in 
equal monthly Installments." This 
means that that payment will come to 
each Member Just as his salary check 
comes. 

Mr. BENDER. This is to be used for 
official business: not for hotel bills; not 
for lunches or dinners for our constit¬ 
uents. Only for legitimate expenses in 
connection with the performance of our 
work as Members of this House. 

Mr. PLOESER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BENDER. I yield to the gentle¬ 
man from Missouri. 

Mr. PLOESER. It has been said on 
several occasions during the course of 
the debate that this is tax-exempt. The 
gentleman just read the section of the 
bill in point, and the biU says nothing on 
the subject of taxes. If this money 
should be accepted by a Member and not 
be spent for proper expenses, it certainly 
would be the assumption of the commit¬ 
tee that that portion which was not spent 
would be taxable, and therefore not al¬ 
lowable, either. Further, the committee 
said they did not believe it was taxable 
when it was spent for expenses. That 
was the sole purpose of the committee, 
contrary to any misinterpretation by 
some who have insisted on making that 
point, which does pot exist either in 
words or in fact in the bill, 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. BENDER. I yield to the gentle¬ 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. There has been 
a lot of talk about there being something 
wrong about it if you vote no and take 
the dough. If this proposal were to cut 
down the salary or expense allowances 
of Congressmen and a Member voted 
against it, does the gentleman think such 
a Member could still collect the old higher 
salary? Would he not be bound by the 
law to accept the reduction? Of course 
he would be bound by the law that was 
passed by the majority as to his salary, 
whether it went up or down. 

Mr. BENDER. That Is right. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BENDER. I yield to the gentle¬ 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. RICH. The insinuation was made 
that those who are opposed to this pro¬ 
vision now should not take any of the ex¬ 
pense money if the provision is passed. 
I do not agree with that in any sense 
of the word. If this provision goes 
through, the Members who are opposed 
to this legislation at this time are Just 
as much entitled to that money, if they 
have the expenses, as any Member of the 
Congress, and they have a right to 
take it. 

Mr. BENDER. I trust this money will 
be used only for legitimate and official 
expenses. When you use this money for 
official business, I am sure many Members 
will be giving better service to their con¬ 
stituents. I wish everyone of you could 
read not only the bill but the report of 
the committee on this legislation. Then 
you would have more clearly fixed in your 
mind what this legislation attempts to 
accomplish. 

This bill was considered in the regular 
way. I was very glad that its considera¬ 
tion was postponed for a week. This leg¬ 
islation was scheduled for action a week 
ago today. But because there were some 
of these extravagant statements about 
salary increases made on the floor of the 
House and elsewhere, the committee it¬ 
self and the Committee on Rules and the 
leadership of the House delayed the con¬ 
sideration of this matter for a week. This 
is not a partisan matter. There has been 
no subterfuge. There is no attempt to 
fool anyone. The only thing we are talk¬ 
ing about here is legitimate governmental 
expenses. If it is not to be used that way, 
then it should not be used and It should 
not be drawn by any Member. Any Mem¬ 
ber who draws on this money and is not 
using it for Government expenses, for 
regular expenses, is certainly violating 
the law. Whether or not it is tax exempt 
is entirely a matter within the Jurisdic¬ 
tion of the Bureau of Internal Revenue. 

Mr. O’NEAL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from Con¬ 
necticut [Mr. Rytxr]. 

Mr. RYTER. Mr. Chairman, I take 
this occasion to bring to the attention 
of the membership of the House and to 
present for your studied reflection a 
resolution recently passed by the Con¬ 
necticut General Assembly memorializ¬ 
ing Congress to reaffirm the tenets of the 
Atlantic Charter. This memorial gives 
voice to the serious and great iq>prehen- 
sions of the peoide ot Connectiout 


through their chosen representatives, as 
a result of the disquieting recent develop^ 
ments concerning the fate of our first 
and great ally, Poland. Some time ago 
a similar expression had been trans¬ 
mitted to this body by the people of Mas¬ 
sachusetts. 

The resolution is as follows: 

Stats or Oonnbctzcut, 

Gsnsral assembly, 
January session, A. D. 1945, 
House Joint Resolution 816 
Resolution memorializing Congrees for re¬ 
affirmation of the tenets of the Atlantic 
Charter in regard to Poland 
Besolved by this assembly: 

Whereas England declared war on Germany 
to guarantee the sovereignty and territorial 
integrity of Poland; and 
Whereas the President of the United States, 
in enumerating the alms of the United Na¬ 
tions. declared against any territorial acqui¬ 
sitions by the United Nations; and 
Whereas Poland, alone and unaided, for 
more than 6 weeks stemmed the Nazi hordes 
at the outbreak of the war, and from the very 
first shot has been a valiant and honored 
ally: and 

Whereas on August 14. 1941, the President 
of the United States and the Prime Minister 
of Great Britain by joint declaration an¬ 
nounced to the world certain common prin¬ 
ciples of national policies of their respective 
countries; and 

Whereas thousands of Americans of Polish 
extraction have fought and died in this and 
every other war under the American flag; and 
Whereas the morale of our men and women 
in the armed services Is being impaired by this 
violation of Poland’s inalienable right to pre¬ 
serve Intact her territories: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That the General Assembly of 
the State of Connecticut hereby petitions 
the President of the United States and the 
United States Congress to reaffirm the tenets 
of the Atlantic Charter in order that our 
ally, Poland, shall remain territorially Intact 
as a free and independent member of the 
United Nations; and be it further 
Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
transmitted by the secretary of the State of 
Connecticut, to the President of the United 
States and to all Senators and Representatives 
from the State of Connecticut now serving 
in the National Congress. 

Pawed house of representatives, April 11, 
1945. 

Passed senate, April 11, 1946. 

In the Crimean Conference, we re¬ 
versed our policy of delaying the settle¬ 
ment of political questions until after 
the war and had agreed to participate in 
the settlement of these issues as they 
arose. As a result of this change of posi¬ 
tion there had been expressed much ap¬ 
prehension which subsequent rapidly de¬ 
veloping events have proven to be not 
entirely without merit. 

We had not only agreed to participate 
but proceeded to immediately participate 
in the attempted solution of some of the 
most vexing problems whose happy solu¬ 
tion would have Immeasurably contrib¬ 
uted to the peace of the world. In this 
regard a marked departure from the 
principles of the Atlantic Charter was 
noted. We have veered sharply from our 
course toward the goal toward which in 
the words of Mr. Churchill, in which he 
characterized the aim of the Atlantic 
Charter, as, **The goal toward which the 
British Commonwealth and the United 
States mean to make their way." 
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This gofkl w 48 urged upon and accept*- 
ed bf all the freedom-loving peoples of 
the vi^rld and ourselves ae the great ob¬ 
jective of the new worid order for the 
smoessful a^evement Of which the 
United States entered into this war. That 
the Atlantic Charter portrayed our de¬ 
sires was evidenced by the wide and 
unanimous acceptance given to it by the 
United States not as a mere aspiration 
but as an assurance of things yet to come. 
We continued in our desires and re¬ 
mained steadfast in our convictions that 
the successful achievement of a perma¬ 
nent peace must rest upon a foundation 
made solid and secure by the combina¬ 
tion of two vital and necessary ingredi¬ 
ents, each as equally important as the 
other, and without the one, the other In 
and of itself is incapable of securing a 
permanent peace to the entire world. 
These two Ingredients were a Just peace 
and the establishment of an interna¬ 
tional agency for the maintenance of a 
just peace. 

Our concept of what was a Just peace 
had been embodied in the principles of 
the Atlantic Charter which became the 
battle cry of all the United Nations. In 
it was embodied the bill of rights of the 
entire world: in it was the salvation of 
the entire world. This peace was to be 
secured by the establishment of an inter¬ 
national organization implemented with 
the necessary force and empowered to 
take the necessary speedy action to pi‘e- 
vent any future disruption of the peace 
of the world. Toward both of these two 
essentials we had made notable progress. 
The first, by the Atlantic Charter, and 
the second, by Dumbarton Oaks. 

Prior to the advent of Dumbarton 
Oaks, the entire foundation of the United 
Nations rested upon the Atlantic Charter. 
All of the members comprising the 
United Nations signed a pledge not to 
negotiate a separate armistice or treaty 
and this pledge was preceded by a formal 
adoption and reafllrmation of the At¬ 
lantic Charter by all the signatories in 
the pledge. Since the signing of this 
pledge and the military successes on the 
various battle fronts, differences have 
arisen between the members of the 
United Nations and these differences be¬ 
came greater and greater until a vast 
chasm was precipitated by the recent 
Ore^ and Polish situations. These dif¬ 
ferences were so greatly reflected in the 
Dumbarton Oaks Conference that they 
presented an Insurmountable obstacle to 
a full and adequate understanding. Such 
events have greatly disturbed the Amer¬ 
ican people to such an extent that they 
began to despair whether a permanent 
peace is attainable. 

We have witnessed a gradual and dis¬ 
astrous drifting from our original alms, 
with the result that our determination 
for a strong international organization 
for the maintenance of permanent peace 
Is constantly being weakened. There 
must be a return to the fundamentals, 
and the Atlantic Chmter and the Dum¬ 
barton Oaks must supplement each other. 

Itot so many hours ago we all Joyously 
received the news of VB-day. But there 
wasiioVB>^in Poland, which for more 
than 5 lopg years has expended all iU 
treasures and manhood in resisting the 


Nasis hordes. It was the first nation to 
have called a halt to Hitler's demands 
and to stand its ground and give battle to 
a vastly superior enemy. "Por your free¬ 
dom and ours** once more became its bat¬ 
tle cry. “For your freedom" the hour 
has struck. How long yet must they 
wait for theirs. We must not fail her 
again for if we do the future peace of 
the world will be a mocking failure. 

Mr. O'NEAL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen¬ 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. VxmssLLl. 

Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Chairman, I re¬ 
gret to take the position in opposition to 
the allowance in this bill of $2,500 per 
year for the use of paying the expenses 
of Congressmen. The reason I regret to 
oppose this measure is because I realize 
that a salary of $10,000 a year, when 
one takes into consideration that the 
average Congressman has to keep up the 
expenses of his home where he resides 
and, in addition, is compelled to pay his 
expenses here in Washington, which are 
extremely high, and when you add to this 
various other expenses in serving the 
people of his district which he alone 
must bear, the net, if any, one may save 
out of his salary for his services is very 
small, especially after $2,000 or more in 
income taxes is also deducted from his 
$10,000 salary. 

In support of this allowance of $2,500 
per year, proponents have pointed out 
that this additional allowance which, in 
fact, is equivalent to an increase in 
salary will help to retain valuable men 
here in Congress who otherwise feel that 
they cannot make the sacrifice to stay 
here, and that it may attract more 
capable men to the Congress. There is 
some Justification for this thought. 

In an effort to be fair, 1 have given 
some of the reasons for the Justification 
of this additional expense, but now I 
want to point out some objections to the 
legislation which prevents me from sup¬ 
porting the measure. 

I am willing to agree that salaries of 
Congressmen should be at a sufficiently 
high level as will, in fact, attract men 
and women to this body who have dem¬ 
onstrated their ability in professional, 
business, and other lines. I believe It 
mi^t improve the work of this body, 
yet I seriously question if at this time 
such a move should be made. For the 
past 2 years our Government has been 
trying to avoid infiaUon by placing a 
ceiling on commodities, labor, and, in 
fact, profits. We Members ofXongrcss 
have Insisted on attempting to hold the 
price-level lines on commodities and 
labor as nearly as possible at a fixed 
point to prevent inflation. The war now 
is only half over and there is greater 
danger of Inflation now and for the first 
2 years after the war, than the period we 
have passed through. For many months 
there has been a concerted move to break 
the Little Steel formula with the view to 
a further raise in labor costs. Within a 
few weeks this body will be called upon 
to extend the Price Control Act and it 
will be our constant obligation to attempt 
to hold the prloe of commodities and 
labor at a pot^t where we can avoid 
ruinous inflation during and after the 
successful coQcluBlon of the war. 


If the Members of Congress, regard¬ 
less of how Justifiable the move is, should 
dfect an increase in their expense allow¬ 
ance at this Ume, I fear it would weaken 
their position in an effort to prevent 
izrfiation in the future. Such a move 
might help touch off an inflation that 
would do great damage to the country. 

I doubt the wisdom of such a move at 
this time, and I cannot support it. 

Mr. O’NEAL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the balance of the time, 8 minutes, to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. CellcrI. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I lis¬ 
tened with Interest to the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Hull] who said he 
had no notice of what we were going to 
do today; that he had no notice of any 
attempt to increase any allowance to the 
Members. I must deny that. I have at¬ 
tempted to spearhead a movement to give 
us greater emoluments for over 4 years. 
I offered bills to that effect in the Seven¬ 
ty-seventh, in the Seventy-eighth and in 
the Seventy-ninth Congresses. 

The gentleman from Wisconsin said he 
defied anyone in this House to rise and 
say that he appeared before his constitu¬ 
ents prior to election on this issue. I am 
willing to rise in my place and say that I 
did appear before my constituency and 
tell them in no uncertain language that 
the Membership of this House is entitled 
to far greater consideration, when it 
comes to salaries and allowances; that 
they should have a salary of $12,500 and 
they should have an allowance beyond 
what they are now receiving to the extent 
of $2,500. 

The gentleman from Wisconsin said 
the bill is not open to amendment. 
Under the rule we adopted the bill Is 
open to amendment. He said there were 
no hearings. We have a book full of 
hearings with reference to the appropria¬ 
tion bill for the legislative branch. 

So why should we be pinchpenny when 
it comes to ourselves? Why! last week 
we gave to the railroads $20,000,000 a 
month without even batting an eyelash 
and now some of us are getting unduly 
excited because we are voting ourselves 
$1,340,000 a year which, as I indicated 
before, amounts to but 1 cent per person 
per year. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. In a moment. 


Those who are speaking against this 
bill, deep down in their hearts, of course, 
know that we who are the proponents 
will get all the blame but they will take 
the gain. I should like to offer an 
amendment to the effect that any Mem¬ 
ber who votes against this bill would be 
denied taking the expenses of $2,500 a 
year. Then watch how many votes there 
would be for this bill. 

I am reminded of a story that comes 
out of the prohibition period There was 
a prohibitionist who got very ill and he 
said to his wife: "Mary, go down in the 
ceUar after I get ipto bed and you will 
find down there an old trunk. Dig deep 
into that trunk and you will find a fine 
bottle of elderberry brandy. You bring 
that tmstairs, and get the tallest glass 
3 mu can find in the kitchen, fill it clear 
uiLto the top and, Mary, no matter wh®^t 
Z say or do you make me take It.^’ 

Is what la going to happen right here. 
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We are going to pass this increased ex¬ 
penditure and these Members who vote 
against it do so, saying, *'No matter what 
I say, no matter what 1 do. you Just make 
me take it/’ And they are going to take 
it. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. RICH. We have increased the tax 
on $10,000 salaries to more than $2,100 
in the last 5 or 6 years. What are your 
constituents going to say when they learn 
their taxes have been increased to the 
extent that ours have been decreased by 
this exempt expense fund? 

Mr. CELLER. I may tell the gentle¬ 
man that my constituents reelected me 
several times on this very issue. I was 
unafraid then and I am still unafraid to 
appear before my constituents. 

The gentleman from Georgia FMr. 
Wood] said this was a gratuity. It is 
not. It is not, of course, a gratuity: it 
is only an allowance for expenses actu¬ 
ally incurred, and will not be paid unless 
the expenditures have been made. He 
also said that our telephone calls were 
paid for. That is not actually so. We 
are only allowed telephone service within 
the District of Columbia. The gentlemen 
in the body at the other end of this build¬ 
ing are accorded about 10 free long-dis¬ 
tant telephone calls a year. But we show 
timidity. Those who vote against this 
bill show little courage. I say to the 
Members, Mr. Chairman, have a little 
courage to do that what is right. 

Mr. BENDER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield. 

Mr. BENDER. Mr. Chairman, the 
gentleman must be mistaken. I do not 
believe the Members of the other body 
are reimbursed for long-distance tele¬ 
phone calls. 

Mr. CELLER. If I have made a mis¬ 
take in my statement in that regard I 
shall be very glad to correct it. If they 
get it we should have it. 

The gentleman from Georgia said that 
the provision was dishonest. That is the 
word he used. He stated that the word¬ 
ing of that section of the bill was rather 
ambiguous. I have read it carefully. It 
is plain and simple, it is crystal-clear. 
It simply states that if you have expenses 
to the extent of $2,500 and you have 
actually made those expenses, that 
money will be given back to you by the 
Government. 

The Surplus Property Act provides that 
Government bureaus shaU have prefer¬ 
ence in securing surplus property. 

Among the items that are declared 
surplus we find electric typewriters, 
mimeographing machines, adding ma¬ 
chines, teletype machines, telautograph 
machines, and telephone extensions. 
But try to get a telephone extension; 
try to get an electric typewriter which 
will make your work easier and remove 
some of the burdens from your secre¬ 
tary. You will have to pay an enor¬ 
mous amount for an electric typewriter 
if you get it. 

Why should we not have those appli¬ 
ances in our office to make our work 
easier? Why should we not have the 


privilege of using the $2,500 to purchase 
an electric typewriter? You go to an 
office of any consequence today and you 
will not find the old-fashioned type¬ 
writers. You will find these new gadg¬ 
ets and we should be possessed of them. 
Time marches on and we should not be 
compelled to use horse-and-buggy appli¬ 
ances and machinery in a radio-elec¬ 
tronic age. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

All time has expired. The Clerk will 
read the bill for amendment. 

, The Clerk read as follows: 

For 3 additional clerks at $1,600 per annum 
each for ca''4i Senator from any State which 
has a population of 10.000.000 or more In¬ 
habitants, $16,000; for 2 additional clerks at 
$1,500 per annum each for each Senator from 
any State which has a population of 6.000,000 
or more inhabitants but less than 10,000,000. 
$30,000; in all. $48,000: Provided, That such 
additional clerks shall be in addition to any 
other clerical assistance to which Senators 
are entitled, and shall be employed only dur¬ 
ing the period of the emergency. 

Mr. BUFFETT. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman. I only wish that I was 
endowed with the Intellectual skill to 
properly portray the dangers involved in 
this legislation for additional funds for 
Members. 

The future of the world depends upon 
the stability of the dollar of the United 
States and upon the public respect ac¬ 
corded the Congress of the United 
States. Those two things mean more to 
the future of human liberty than any¬ 
thing else in the world. I would there¬ 
fore like to discuss the dangers to both 
that are inherent in this proposal-dan¬ 
gers that may never come to pass but 
which could get out of control like the 
fire when Mrs. O’Leary’s cow kicked over 
the lantern in Chicago and a large part 
of that great city burned down. We 
cannot foresee the repercussion of this 
seemingly small action. 

A few days ago I received a statement 
from the great life-insurance companies 
of America. The report begins: 

sixteen of the Nation’s leading economists, 
participating in a symposium of the Life 
Insurance Companies in America, agree that 
inflationary pressures are currently at the 
high point of the war period and that greater 
efforts will be needed to keep this threat 
from getting out of hand. 

It is doubtful whether the present control 
program can keep these forces in check with¬ 
out being strengthened. 

What Are the greater efforts needed. 
This analysis names many, but I call at¬ 
tention to this one—^”to resist pressure 
for higher prices and higher wages.” 

I am not an expert on the purely poli¬ 
tical effect of this bill. I do not think 
that is Important as an individual Mem¬ 
ber. I know that many of the argu¬ 
ments in favor of this raise are meritori¬ 
ous, and in the ordinary course of events, 
if we were living in ordinary times, they 
would justify its passage. But we stand 
on the threshold of the greatest job that 
Congress has ever faced in its history: a 
job, on the success of which depends the 
future of’ the United States and the 
world as welL That jOb is to restore 
something close to balance between gov* 
emmental revenues and expenditures. 


- During the bond sales campaign in the 
month of April 1945, the bond redemp¬ 
tions were 4$ percent of the sales. That 
means something. That means that 
there are rumblings of disquiet over the 
country: that people are getting worried 
about the inflationary pressures that are 
present in this country: and if those 
emotions ever get out of control, this 
Congress will have a problem on its hands 
the like of which this world has never 
seen. You remember that day in 1929 
when private credit broke down, and as 
a result of that break-down the world 
has never been the same for a great many 
people. If the public credit of the United 
States should ever break down, the world 
will never be the same for most of us. 

-We are taking a chance on that dan¬ 
ger in this bill, in my humble opinion. 
I do not think we can trifle with that 
kind of a possibility. 

In yesterday’s papers Raymond Moley 
had this to say: ’’Germany is down, but 
the fight against inflation must go on.” 
That fight is in the hands of this Con¬ 
gress. 

Congress is not like the ordinary indi¬ 
viduals when they want more income. 
We are like an engineer of a train. We 
must be careful every minute. The 
people in the back of the train can 
carouse, become careless, and do as they 
please, but the engineer of the train does 
not dare do that. Congress is the engi¬ 
neer that should prevent ruinous infla¬ 
tion in America. 

What did Mr. Burgess, president of the 
American Bankers Association, say, when 
he was before the Banking Committee? 

”No campaign among the people and 
no price controls will be adequate to 
curb inflation unless the Government 
itself sets an example and puts its own 
house in order.” 

My colleagues, that is the job wc have 
ahead of us. I hope that this Congress 
will not take this risky action at this 
time. The timing of this action could 
not be more illy conceived. When we 
should be fortifying ourselves by self- 
restraint for the colossal task ahead, we 
are abandoning our defenses. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I quite agree with the 
gentleman who just preceded me that 
the country is looking to the Congress of 
the United States to lead us today. We 
are going to have much that the people 
of this country will be looking to us for. 
Unless we are wise and prudent we shall 
not do the things that are uppermost in 
the minds of the Members of Congress; 
that is, the things that are best for our 
country at this time. 

I want to read you a letter I received 
In reference to the salary increases to 
show you what some of the people back 
home are thinking: 

Representative Hobsbt F. Rxck. 

DCAB 8xb: I see by the paper where you 
oppose the bill to be presented next week 
calling for $2,600 additional office expense 
aooounts for Congressmen. 

I feel sure you are in a position to know 
whether or not this additional expense ac¬ 
count Is needed. However it may, or may 
not be, 1 simply can’t understand why an ex¬ 
pense account of $3,600 should be granted 
in addition to a good salary, while a man 
like myself, who has lain bedfast since 1017, 
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almost 26 ysars. must try to Uvs smS keep 
bis sett respect on 1866 a year. We* my wife 
and X, have never received a penny ttom the 
Oovemment* State, or county. We have 
struggled all these years to he selfHnipport- 
ing and keep our home together. But the 
way hae always been rough In a Onanoial 
way. 

If this bill for the $2,600 should be pre¬ 
sented, It might help their thinking to let 
them know how some people in this good 
old America do struggle to keep going. And 
possibly such knowl^e would cause them to 
see whether there eras a way provided for the 
doUar-a-day helpless, and If there Isn't a 
way. In the name of Ood see that there is a 
way, without bringing shame and embarrass¬ 
ment on the helpless trying to live as I be¬ 
lieve Americans Should live. 

When you get letters like that it makes 
you think anti you should think and 
think hard. When you have people in 
your own employ and people back home 
who you know are in worse circum¬ 
stances than Members of Congress, you 
have a feeling for those people. If you 
talk economy and vote more expense 
money it Just does not make sense. You 
voted a tax increase in a $10,000 salary 
frmn $416 tax to a $2,565 tax and you are 
no better than any other person who has 
to pay that tax. Today is the day of sac¬ 
rifice for all. 

We talk about the dollar. You want 
a great big dollar like this one I hold in 
my hand. [Holding an imitation dollar 
a foot long and 5 Inches wide.l That 
is the dollar you are looking for, a great 
big one that looks like five or six for 
what it will purchase. But when you 
come to buy something with it, you find 
out it Is a small dollar like this, a little 
rubber dollar, and that it will not amount 
to much If anything. That is what you 
are building up in this Nation, something 
that looks large, but actually you are 
tearing it down so that it just will not 
stretch. If it will not work with the 
Members of Congress it will not work 
with the people back home. 

The time is here when you must be the 
leaders of men, when you must be the 
men who are guiding the destiny of 
our Nation. Unless you act wisely and 
Judiciously, unless you do the things that 
are right and sound and Just among all 
people, you will find that you are not 
going to be regarded as men qualified to 
be Members of Congress, and rightly we 
should not he under those circum¬ 
stances. Remember the Qolden Rule. 
Do your own sacrificing till we get this 
country in better shape in every way than 
it is now. 

This President started to cut down 
Government expenses; I want to help 
him. What will he t h i n k when he has 
to approve this bill? What will the peo¬ 
ple back home think of their Congress¬ 
men who vote for this bill at this partic¬ 
ular time with to increase of $2,500 ex¬ 
pense xnon$y? We will tell better 
November 1046. 

Mr. HOPN. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to to pro forma amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, 1 am opposed to to 
provifloii In this bill whit^ seeks to give 
each Member an additional compensa- 
tkm of $2400 aach year. Z do not Join 
Witli those who have critleixsd to oom- 
imiee which Inrou^t pk this legisla- 
tioTL t hm to very hitost regard 
.to the ohetoan and every otor mem¬ 


ber of the ooQvnittee. I am fully aware, 
through personal experience of to fact 
that Members of Congress have many 
expenses for which there is no allow¬ 
ance and that there are many in and 
out of Congress who feel tot Con¬ 
gressional salaries should be increased. 
But this is not the time or the place or 
to way in which we should increase our 
compensation. 

There has been a great deal said here 
today *about this being expense money, 
but that is all beside the point. In my 
opinion. This bill states that there 
shall be paid to every Member of Con¬ 
gress this additional sum of money, and 
that means that as far as the country is 
concerned we are increasing our pay in 
that amount no matter what it is called 
in the bill. 

The greatest menace this country 
faces today is infiatlon. I do not believe 
there is anyone who will dispute that 
assertion. We are winning the war, but 
no one knows how we are going to come 
out on infiatlon. The big fight there is 
still ahead. We have kept down infia- 
tion pretty well so far. We have held 
the line. But if we pass this bill. Con¬ 
gress will be the first to break the line. 
How can we refuse to adopt legislation 
which may be presented any time from 
now on which has the effect of giving to 
any individual in the Government serv¬ 
ice an increase In pay when we have 
failed to hold the line ourselves? How 
can we refuse to pass legislation to do 
away with the Little Steel formula or 
oppose any other attempt to break the 
line when we ourselves have been the 
first to do so? What are you going to 
say to your constituents or to pressure 
groups of one kind or another when they 
say to you, **You broke the line.” I do 
not believe if I voted for this legislation 
I would have a very ready answer. 

Let us not forget also that the biggest 
increase in expenses any of us have bad 
has been the Increase in taxes, an in¬ 
crease which is borne by every other 
citizen in this country. The tax we pay 
on our salaries at the present time is 
something over $2,000 more than it was 
before the war. If we pass this legisla¬ 
tion, we are putting ourselves in the 
position of giving ourselves an allowance 
sufficient to absorb the extra tax which 
we are paying for the purpose of carry¬ 
ing on the war. Can we in good oon- 
science refuse to give the same relief to 
anyone else who may come in and lay, 
*T am entitled to an increase in my pay 
in an amount sufficient to take eare of 
my increased taxes."- If we pass this 
legislation, it means we are imwilUng 
to make our share of the saexiflees which 
every individual in thii eounhr must 
make at this time if we axe te win the 
war and the peace. I do pot bdieve we 
can do it in good oonsolenoe. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentlema n has expired. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Bfir. Chairman, 
I move to strike out to last word. 

Mr. Chair m an, whatever we say about 
the pending provlaiop with respect to 
Increasing to compeosatioaef Members 
of Congress and to method under which 
we are considering % | ahoptd like to 
make two observatos^ Ih to first 
place, I l^eve m toWiaaltou U the 


salaries of Members of Congress are to 
be Increased, I would oppose increasing 
them more than the so-called Little Steel 
formula; or 15 percent, the amount that 
we have increased the compensation of 
legislative or congressional employees. 
Secondly, there is a mistake which Con¬ 
gress has made In not providing for 
credit for the expenses in Washington of 
Members of Congress in previous legis¬ 
lation. That mistake was not of very 
great moment until 1939 and subsequent 
years. Twice a year we passed revenue 
laws which increased very materlaUy the 
income taxes on Incomes of $10,000. 
Now we know that the failure of Con¬ 
gress to provide for a credit for our ex¬ 
penses including rent, hotel room, and 
other similar expenses In Washington is a 
mistake that has been brought home to 
us. 

I propose to meet the issue directly. 
The proposed amendment in the bill 
would virtually Increase the salaries of 
Members of Congress 50 percent. It is 
urged that we are entitled to the same 
credits that business is entitled to. I 
agree. My solution of this matter, for 
whatever it be worth. Is this: First. I 
would provide that Members of Congress 
be given a credit under section 23 of the 
Revenue Code for their rental and other 
expenses in Washington not to exceed 
$2,600 per year. That would provide for 
a definite, automatic allowance for our 
living expense In Washington, to cover a 
mistake that we have made in previous 
years In not providing for that expense. 
We ought not to shirk the responsibility. 
We should not leave it to the court or to 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 
We could well afford, and I think the 
country would be willing to approve, and 
for us to provide a definite deduction of 
$2,500 because of our maintaining two 
homes. 

Secondly, if we are to Increase the sal¬ 
aries of our employees and other Gov¬ 
ernment employto, I would provide for 
an increase of $1400 a year in the sala¬ 
ries of Members of Congress, with a defi¬ 
nite deduction of $2,500 for their expenses 
In Washington, because they are called 
upon to maintain two homes. We would 
thus meet the issue directly. We could 
not be charged with having increased our 
salaries 50 percent when we are insisting 
upon stabilization and maintenance of 
the line. 

So when we reach the provision under 
conisderation, about which we have been 
talking, I will offer a substitute for that 
to provide for a compromise of this mat¬ 
ter, to Increase our salaries by $1400, or 
15 percent, and give us an automatic de¬ 
duction for living or rental or hotel room, 
and similar expenses in the sum of $2.- 
500. 1 will offer that as an amendment to 
to Internal Revenue Code. I believe In 
all the circumstances, we will correct a 
mistake that we should have corrected 
years ago, and at the same time maintain 
the staMlizatlon line by not increasing, 
either directly or Indirectly, the salaries 
of Members of Congress more than 15 
percent. 

Mr, PLOESER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

^.WHITTINOTON. I yield. 

Mr. PLOESER, The gentleman brings 
about a salary raise of 15 percent and ho 
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brings about an allowance for expenses, 
which is proper, but he fails yet to say 
that anybody but Members of Congress 
should pay those expenses of the office, 
which should properly be borne by the 
Government. 

Mr. WHI T TJLW QTON. I get the gen¬ 
tleman's point. The purpose of this $2,- 
500 is to pay that expense, whatever it 
may be, because of our having to main¬ 
tain two homes. 

Mr. PLOE8ER. No, not two homes. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. We retain our 
homes in our districts and we must pro¬ 
vide hotel accommodations or apartment 
accommodations in Washington. We 
thus maintain two homes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Mississippi has expired. 

Mr. O'NEAL. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, we have had very full 
discussion of this entire matter. No 
doubt we will have a few amendments 
offered. I think every Member here has 
made up his mind and knows what he is 
going to do. I am now asking for this 
time to inform you that when we reach 
that portion of the bill, which will be 
shortly, I am going to ask unanimous 
consent that the debate be limited to a 
reasonable length of time so that we may 
have a chance to settle the matter, and 
do it promptly and expeditiously without 
tiring out the whole membership of this 
House. 

My only purpose in speaking now is to 
annoimce that as soon as we reach that 
item I am going to ask unanimous con¬ 
sent to limit the debate. I think every¬ 
body has spoken who desires to speak, 
and it seems to me it is not necessary to 
go on, and on, and on, with the argument. 

1 shall make that request when we 
reach th at par agraph in the biU. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
I wish to state my position on this pro¬ 
posal to provide an additional $2,500 
labeled ''SSepense account for Congress¬ 
men.'* First, however, I wish to answer 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Ceiler] who made a statement to the 
effect that those of us who oppose this 
Item would nevertheless take the $2,500 
if it passes. I wish to say to the Con¬ 
gress and to my constituents that if this 
passes I will not take any part of it. 
This is wrong and I believe that most 
Idembers of the House know that it is 
wrong. 

This $2,500 will be exempt from taxa¬ 
tion. It is class legislation if ever there 
was class legislation; and I wish for my 
country's sake that the item were with¬ 
drawn. _ 

Mr. PLOE&QSR. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SldlTH of Ohio. No; I do not 
care to yield Just now; I would rather 
finish my statement first: then I will 
yield. 

In the first place, 1 think the Com¬ 
mittee on Rules did wrong by placing 
the provision in the rule which pro¬ 
hibits the making of a point of order 
against the item in question. 

What are the people of the''country 
going to say about this? They are going 
to say that the Congressmen raised their 
salaries by $2,500. And I must say that, 
so far as I am concerned, if I took that 


money X would have to admit that my 
salary had been raised by $2,500. I do 
not care to speak further on this, Mr. 
Chairman. I agree with the gentleman 
from Nebra$ka [Mr. Burn Ttl who made 
that splendid talk and told us that it was 
our duty to stand between the inflation 
that threatens this country and some¬ 
thing in the way of a sound and safe 
economy. If this provision passes we 
shall have weakened our position to stem 
the great pressure by the bureaucracy, 
which is constantly increasing, for more 
and more appropriation of fimds to keep 
it going. 

T dislike to take this position; I do not 
do it because 1 like to, but I feel it is 
my bounden duty to do eversrthlng I pos¬ 
sibly can to stem the threatening infla¬ 
tion. 

I now yield to the gentleman from 
Missouri. _ 

Mr. PLOESER. The gentleman from 
Ohio is certainly sincere in his position 
or he would not take it, but he made the 
statement that this would be exempt 
from taxation. On what assumption 
did the gentleman make that state¬ 
ment? _ 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. I have Just 
talked to one of the men in the Internal 
Revenue Bureau and he told me that be¬ 
cause of the manner in which it is set up 
it would for all practical purposes be 
exempt fro m tax ation. 

Mr. PLOESER. But if it were salary 
it would not be exempt. If it be truly 
expenses it rightfully should be exempt, 
should it not? 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. I would rather 
not discuss that further. 

Mr. PLOESER. That is the meat of 
the whole debate today. I feel that the 
gentlem an sho uld answer. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. If the gentleman 
Insists upon an answer I will give him 
the answer. _ 

Mr. PIOESER. I would like an an¬ 
swer. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield to me that I may 
answer? 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. I yield. 

Mr. DONDERO. On the question of 
whether or not this money is taxable the 
report itself sasrs it shall not be taxable. 

Mr. PLOESER. That is very true be¬ 
cause we intend that it be used for ex¬ 
penses only. Make no mistake about 
that Inte ntion . 

Mr. SBOTH of Ohio. I am not ques¬ 
tioning anybody's intention at all. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Ohio has expired. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last seven words. 

Mr. Chairman, I certainly do not want 
to criticize the committee. The commit¬ 
tee has worked out a very sound, fair 
arrangement of a very difficult problem 
that should have been solved a long time 
ago. I wish it had been done before the 
war. Had we raised our salaries or any¬ 
body else's salary while civilian goo^ 
were plentiful, it would have added to the 
standard of living—unless the increases 
were so excessive as to result in unem- 
ployment--4)eeau8e there were goods to 
be bought with the additional moneg. 
When we raise salaries generally divink a 
time like the present^ when we have a 


controlled economy and do not have an 
adequate supply of cohsumers' goods, we 
do not bring about an increase in the 
standard of living, we only bring about an 
increase in the cost of living. I believe 
that in normal times, when additional 
wages result in additional buiring power 
that it is well to keep wages Just as high 
as the productive ability of the wage 
earner will allow. In other words, in 
normal times the higher the wage scale, 
the higher the standard of living, so long 
as the worker is able to contribute more 
in the way of new wealth than the amount 
of his wages. At any time that his wages 
get so high as to amount to more than 
the wealth that he creates, he will find 
his employer suffering a loss by reason 
of his employment, and if that employer 
is a private individual or corporation, he 
will soon be unemployed. 

We are not. however, living in a free 
economy. We are fighting a war. As 
long as that war goes on, we cannot in¬ 
crease the supply of a multitude of arti¬ 
cles that we, as civilians, want without 
reducing the supplies needed by our 
armed forces. Therefore, more money in 
circulation will not raise the standard of 
living of our people, but it will raise the 
cost of living. No one should want to 
raise the cost of living I have therefore 
felt that this is an unwise time to raise 
anybody's salary or Income Last Decem¬ 
ber I was the only man in the House of 
Representatives on a roll-call vote to vote 
against a general pay raise for postal 
employees. Of course, some 6f the low- 
paid postal employees need a raise, and 
I wish I could have seen my way clear 
to give it to them. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman. wiH the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. POAGE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Georgia. 

Mr. TARVER. There were four Mem¬ 
bers who voted against that. 

Mr. POAGE. I am talking about the 
last vote There were four the first time 
this matter was before the House. The 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr Tarver], 
the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
Gobi], the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Russell], and I then voted against the 
proposal. That was probably a year ago. 
but there was a vote on this proposition 
last December, and at that time I was 
the only man in the House of Representa¬ 
tives who voted against it. 

Mr. TARVER. I have never voted to 
increase the salary of postal employees. 

Mr. POAGE. That is correct. I am 
sure the gentleman from Georgia has con¬ 
sistently fought this wartime pay in¬ 
crease, but the gentleman was not here 
the last time this matter came b^ore 
the House. The roll call vote was, I be¬ 
lieve, something like 232 to 1, and I well 
recall being the 1. I voted a sincere vote 
at that time because I believed then and 
I still believe that had we given that in¬ 
crease which many pecmle wanted and 
which many people needed, it would 
have resulted in a complete break-down 
of the control of wages throughout the 
Nation because I cannot believe we can 
raise Government employees' salaries 
and at the same time deny the right to 
private Industry to do the same thing. 
If w$ allow that kind of break-down/It 
is perfectly patent that we break down 
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iOl puce control Die result to bound to 
be «n inlUttlonary rtoe in the cost of liv- 
Mg that wUl take away from the Intended 
beneficiaries all of the proposed beneflta 

Personally, l do not look upon this as 
a salary Increase. I think the committee 
has very fairly stated it. It to honestly 
a proposition to take care of legitimate 
^penses. The gentleman from Missouri 
has correctly said it shoidd not be tax¬ 
able. But I do not think we should pass 
it because the pubUc will believe that the 
Congress to trying to secure for itself 
something which they think it will not 
give to other indi viduals. 

Mr. PLOESER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. POAOE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Missouri. 

Mr. PLOESER. The Government to¬ 
day does give it all to their employees. 

Mr. POAOE. That is right. The Gov¬ 
ernment does pay these expenses for all 
other employees of the Government, but 
the public does not understand that. 

Mr. PLOESER. Therefore we would 
not be passing ansdihing for ourselves 
that we had not already done for every¬ 
body else. 

Mr. POAOE. I fear I have not been 
able to make myself clear, in my 
opinion, the allowance for expenses Is 
thoroughly deserved and were it not for 
the fact we are engaged In a war and are 
operating under a controlled economy 
where increased incomes must neces¬ 
sarily result in Increased prices rather 
than an increase in the standard of liv¬ 
ing, I would vote for this proposition. I 
think the proposal by itself is fair, but 
I think the time selected for bringing it 
up is very inappropriate. When the Con¬ 
gress does anything that the public looks 
upon as giving Itself a special privilege 
the psychological result is as bad as if 
that special privilege actually existed. 
I realtoe this is no special privilege. I 
realize the necessity and the Justice of 
the claim just as I recognize the justice 
of the claim of some of these postal em¬ 
ployees; but I also recognize that the 
effect on the economy of the Nation will 
be just as bad as if it actually were a 
salary increase Inflationary advances 
in the cost of living are often the result 
of what the people think, not the result 
of sound fact. Inflation to always 
brought about by what people think. 
People are going to think of this as a 
salary raise. It does not make any dif¬ 
ference whether it to a salary raise or 
not, it will have the same evil effect on 
public thinking and will have the same 
unhappy inflationary effect. We must 
maintain the confidence of the people in 
the Congress. To do so, I am willing and 
I know you are willing to make some 
sacrifice. 

I am not going to ask others who are 
In less fortunate positions than I to*forego 
wage increases in order to help hold the 
price line and then jeopardize that line 
for my own benefit, no matter how much 
I would like to have this allowance. I feel 
this Is a most unfortunate time to bring 
thismatterup. We should let it Ue dor- 
mnt until after tiie period when we fear 
ttfiatiofi, then weshoidddo justice by the 
Oygress SI well as by everybody else. I 
yotal against tim rule making this bill 
in oatdgf, l shall vote against allowing 


these eixpenses at this time. When X cdn 
conscientiously vote to raise the compen« 
sation of the great bulk of Federal em¬ 
ployees. I will vote for this measure. 1^ 
long as I cannot see my way clear to vote 
additional money to people who I know 
need it more than I do. I am certainly not 
going to vote, even indirectly, to raise my 
own pay. I fear that the inflationary 
effect of this action will be far more seri¬ 
ous than the condition you seek to correct. 
No man's salary can escape the destruc¬ 
tive effect of inflation. No one can ex¬ 
pect to get enough salary increase to 
offset inflation. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. POAGE. 13 deld to the gentleman 
from West Virginia. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I have a very genu¬ 
ine regard for the sincerity of my col¬ 
league from Texas. He indicates the ex¬ 
pense proposal is justified but that the 
people generally will misunderstand our 
action and feel there has been a salary 
increase. I believe there is a responsi¬ 
bility for my friend, when a misappre¬ 
hension appears among our citizenry, to 
clarify that atmosphere. He can do 
much to dissipate the confusion that may 
exist. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen¬ 
tleman from Texas has expired. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

There ehall be paid to rach Representative 
and Delegate, and to the resident Commis¬ 
sioner from Puerto Rico, after .lanuary 2, 
1945. an expense allowance of $2,600 per an¬ 
num to assist in defraying expenses related 
to or resulting from th^ discharge of his 
official duties to be paid in equal monthly 
Installments. For making such payments 
through June 80. 1046, $1,642,500. of which 
so much as is required to make such pay¬ 
ments for the period from January 3, 1946, 
to June 30, 1946. both inclusive, shall be 
immediately available. 

Mr, TARVER. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Tahvxr; Page 15, 
line 35. strike out line 25. and on page 16, 
strike out lines 1 to 9, Inclusivo. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, 

I offer a perfecting amendment, and I 
submit that the amendment 1 propose to 
offer should be considered before the 
amendment to strike out. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, 1 do not 
yield to the gentleman to offer a perfect¬ 
ing amendment, and 1 hope that this wUl 
not be taken out of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. It will not be taken 
out of the gentleman’s time. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Perfecting amendment offered by Mr. 
WHimNOTON: Page 15. strike out ell of line 
26 and on page 16 strike out ell of lines 1, 2, 
3. and 4 down to and including the word 
'‘installments’* In Une 6, and insert in lieu 
thereof the following; 

“There shall be p$id to each Representa¬ 
tive and Delegate and to the Resident Com¬ 
missioner from Puerto Rioo after January 2. 
1945. an additional annuel calory of $1.500 
payable in equal monthly Inetailments. 

“Section 38 <a) <l) <A) of the Internal 
Revenue Code (rVlafing to deductibility of 
trade and buelneu w^meej amended by 
Inserting at tbe end thereof a new sentence 
as follows: For the purposee of this chapter, 
in the case of an individual holding an office 
as a Member of the Congress of the United 


States of any state or Territory, his home 
■hall be considered to be hts place of resi¬ 
dence within the State or Territory from 
which he is such a member, but tbe deduction 
allowable for the taxable year by reason of 
tbls sentence shall in no event exceed $2,600, 
and shall be applicable only with the respect 
to the taxable years after December 31,1944.'* 

Mr. OTIEAL. hlr. Chairman. I make 
a point of order against the amendment. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, I do 
not understand that the amendment is 
being offered. It has merely been read 
for the information of the Committee. 
I did not yield to the gentleman for the 
purpose of offering an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Georgia to still entitled to 5 minutes 
on his amendment. The gentleman 
from Kentucky is now making a point 
of order against the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. O’NEAL. I shall be glad to re¬ 
serve the point of order if the gentleman 
from Mississippi desires to speak on his 
amendment. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. No: I do not 
ask the gentleman to reserve the point 
of order, but if the gentleman is going 
to make a point of order I desire to be 
heard on it. 

Mr. O'NEAL. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order that the amendment 
goes far beyond the provisions of the 
bill. There are provisions in the amend¬ 
ment which deal with subject matters 
not even closely related to the bill. For 
example, it has the language, “his home 
shall be considered to be his place of 
residence within the State or Territory 
from which he Is such a member, but the 
deduction allowable for the taxable year,” 
and so forth. Certainly the provision 
reading ’’his home shall be considered 
to be his place of residence within the 
State or Territory” does not confine it 
to the purposes of taxation but would 
affect many, many laws on the statute 
books today not In any way related to 
taxation. The gentleman’s amendment 
to not in any way confined to taxation, 
and 80 to not a perfecting amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will hear 
the gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. WHnTTNGTON. Mr. Chairman, 

I have no disposition to detain the Com¬ 
mittee or the Chair in respect to the point 
of order, but I would be less than frank 
If I did not state that the provision in the 
bill under consideration is a modification 
and an amendment of existing law. It 
only modifies section 23 of the Internal 
Revenue Code by making the allowance 
for expenses free from income tax. That 
in and of Itself constitutes, without say¬ 
ing so in so many words, an amendment to 
existing law, to make the $2,500 stipu¬ 
lated In the bill free from Income tax. 

For my part, I cannot see the difference 
between actually reciting the existing law 
and referring to it and amending It and 
nullifying its provisions to the amount of 
$2,500 by a committee report giving the 
intent of Congress to exempt it from in¬ 
come tax, or making It an allowance free 
from income tax. 

With respect to the other item of $1,500, 

1 am perfectly frank to say that the whole 
pihpose of the $2,500 provision is to in¬ 
crease the saJary or the compensation of 
Members of Congress. While we do not 
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refer directly to the statute fbdng the 
salary at $10.000,1 submit that we do in¬ 
directly increase that compensation. 

I have offered this amendment in order 
to bring this provision of $2,500 here 
within the language of the revenue code 
covering expenses generally, to place ex¬ 
penses of Members of Congress on an 
equality with trade and business. I sub¬ 
mit the matter to the Chair with the 
statement that the language of my 
amendment is the language approved to 
allow Members credit for their expenses. 

Mr. CASB of South Dakota. Mr. Chair¬ 
man. may I be heard on the point of 
order? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will hear 
the gentleman from South Dakota. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. The 
resolution that was adopted in connection 
with this bill merely waived points of 
order against the bill and the provisions 
contained therein. The amendment of¬ 
fered by the gentleman from Mississippi 
proposes legislation on an appropriation 
bill and is not in order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready 
to rule. 

One item in the bill is an expense al¬ 
lowance of $2,500 per annum, which in 
no sense of the word is a raise of salary. 
The gentleman from Mississippi Includes 
in his amendment to that provision mat¬ 
ter that evidently is not germane to the 
bill. Therefore, the Chair sustains the 
point of order. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman. 
1 offer a further perfecting amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle¬ 
man from Georgia yield for that pur¬ 
pose? 

Mr. TARVER. No. I think the gen¬ 
tleman should offer his perfecting 
amendment after the consideration of 
the amendment I have offered. 

The CHAIRMAN. It is within the 
province of the gentleman from Georgia 
to decide whether or not he shall yield. 
The gentleman may now proceed. 

Mr. O'NEAL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield for the purpose of a 
unanimous-consent request? 

Mr. TARVER. I yield to the gentle¬ 
man if it is not taken out of my time. 

Mr. O’NEAL. I assure the gentleman 
It will not be taken out of his time. 

Mr. Chairman, it is my feeling, 
although I may be wrong, that practi¬ 
cally everyone who wants to speak on 
this bill has spoken on it. and probably 
everyone has made up his mind. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
all debate on this paragraph and all 
amendments thereto close in 30 minutes. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, reserving the right to object, 
does the gentleman confine that to the 
amendment now before lis or to all 
amendments to this paragraph? 

Mr. O'NEAL. It applies to all amend¬ 
ments to this paragraph and all amend¬ 
ments thereto. 

I have asked unanimous consent that 
all debate on this paragraph and all 
amendments thereto close in 30 minutes. 

Mr. HENDRICKS. Mr. Chairman, re¬ 
serving the right to object, that does not 
prevent the offering of any amend¬ 
ment? 

Mr. O'NEAL. No; it does not prevent 
the offering of any other amendment 


The CHAIRBIAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentlezhan from 
Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, it is 
pretty easy for Members in the heat of 
debate to say things they do not mean 
which reflect upon the integrity and pur- • 
poses of their colleagues. I shall not 
participate in any attack upon the 
motives of those who are supporting this 
provision or of those who are opposing it. 

I have served something over 18 years in 
the House of Representatives and I have 
never been associated with a body of men 
and women in whose honesty of purpose 
and in whose integrity I have more confi¬ 
dence. There are logical arguments not 
connected with demagoguery of any kind 
or description, not connected with any 
sort of selfish interest, which may be ad¬ 
vanced for or against this proposition. I 
have entertained the viewpoint for^the 
several years of this war that expendi¬ 
tures in connection with civilian affairs 
of the Government ought not to be in¬ 
creased during the period of the emer¬ 
gency. In pursuance of that viewpoint. 

I have voted against increasing the sal¬ 
aries of postal employees, although no 
portion of my constituency is more nearly 
composed entirely of my loyal friends 
than are these postal employees. I have 
voted against increasing the salaries of 
all Federal employees, as has been done 
for the emergency period until June 30 
of the present year and will probably be 
done for a further period. I have voted 
against an increase in secretarial hire for 
Members of Congress and against the 
increasing of the salaries of the clerks of 
the Committee on Appropriations. I 
have not failed to realize that the salaries 
which are paid to these various types of 
employees, as well as the salaries which 
are paid to the Members of Congress, do 
not buy in actual value after taxes are 
paid very much more than two-thirds of 
what they were capable of buying prior 
to the beginning of this wai*. 

I know there are many arguments 
which can be advanced in favor of in¬ 
creasing the salaries of Federal em¬ 
ployees and in favor of increasing the 
salaries of Members of Congress, but I 
have felt with the casualties in this war 
approaching the million mark, with the 
boys fighting and dying while being paid 
$55 per month on the battlefields in the 
Pacific and as they have been dying in 
Europe, we ought to be willing to make 
some sacrifice. 8o I am in the attitude 
of saying to you that while under normal 
conditions you might well be entitled to 
this consideration, yet conditions are far 
from normal. As a matter of fact, nei¬ 
ther we nor anybody else in this country 
have made very much sacrifice in this war 
except the boys who have act ally been 
doing the fighting. With a national debt 
approaching $300,000^000.000 I appeal to 
you to sacrifice something that, under 
ordinary circumstances, you might be 
justified in asking for. to take this little 
share of our national sacrifice to your¬ 
selves and not to increase your compen¬ 
sation in this time of emergency. 

If you take that position, then you can 
take the position of voting to bold down 
other salaries in the Government, other 
expenses, adhere to the Little fiteel for* 


mula and perhaps hold the line against 
the great threat of inflation which I con¬ 
ceive to be very grave Indeed. But if you 
vote for this I do not see how you are 
going to justify yourselves in voting 
against any of the several propositions to 
Increase Federal salaries, Which you are 
going to face within the next week or so 
nor against any proposal which would 
have the effect of increasing salaries and 
wages for millions in industry propor¬ 
tionately to this increase for yourselves. 

I have no criticism to make of the po¬ 
sition of anybody else. I moved in the 
committee to strike out this provision, 
and in maintaining consistency in my 
position I am moving to strike it out here. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Georgia has expired. 

Mr. WHITTINaTON. Mr. Chairman. 
I offer a preferential amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment ottered by Mr. WKrrrXMOTON: 
Page 15, strike out all of line 26, and on 
page 16 all of lines 1, 3, 8. 4, and down to 
and including the word "Ingtallments” in 
line 5, and insert in lieu thereof the fol¬ 
lowing; 

“Section 23 (a) (1) (A) of the Internal 
Revenue Code (relating to deductibility of 
trade and business expenses) Is amended 
by inserting at the end thereof a new sen¬ 
tence as follows: Tor the purposes of this 
chapter, in the case of an Individual holding 
an office as a Member of the Congress of 
the United States of any State or Territory, 
his home shall be considered to be his place 
of residence within the State or Territory 
from which he is such a member, but the 
deduction allowable for the taxable year by 
reason of this sentence shall in no event 
exceed $2,600. and shall be applicable only 
with respect to the taxable years after De¬ 
cember 31, 1044.* “ 

Mr. O'NEAL. Mr. Chairman, I make 
a point of order against the amendment. 
I make the same argument on the point 
of order that I made on the last amend¬ 
ment offered by the gentleman, namely, 
that that part of his amendment which 
says his home shall be his place of resi¬ 
dence within the State or Territory, 
might affect provisions of law far beyond 
anything contemplated In this bill and 
is plainly legislation on an appropria¬ 
tion bill, and not germane. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle¬ 
man from Mississippi desire to be heard 
on the point of order? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, 
the ground of objection Is certainly all- 
inclusive. It apparently covers many 
different amendments. 

This amendment is an exact copy of 
half of the amendment that I previously 
offered. I offered an amendment to in¬ 
crease salaries $1,500 and for a deduction 
as expenses for $2,600. 

The previous amendment provided for 
an increase of $1,500 in the congressional 
salaries and for a deduction not to ex¬ 
ceed (2,500 for expenses of Members of 
Congress made necessary by their being 
required to maintain a residence in 
Washington while maintaining a home 
in their district. 

It is true that the salary increase would 
apply to the statute fixing the salaries at 
$10,000. It was not embraced directly 
in the provision under consideration. My 
amendment also provided for deduction 
for expenses including rental, apartment, 
and other official expenses in Waging- 
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ton. That part of the amendment was 
certainly germane to the provision un¬ 
der consideration. 1 have therefore re¬ 
written the amendment and eliminated 
the increase of salary, as I maintain that 
the increase in salary can be provided in 
other legislation that will shortly come 
before Ihe House for Increasing the 
salaries of congressional employees. 

'The provision under consideration Is 
an amendment of section 33 of the code. 
Nothing is said in the provision about its 
being exempt from taxes. It is true that 
the report of the committee states that 
the $2,500 is to be exempt from taxes. I 
think that the House ought to be definite. 
My amendment is germane to the pro¬ 
vision under consideration. It makes 
definite provision for allowing up to $2.- 
500 for expenses. It is a direct approach. 

I believe it to be germane. 1 should 
like to add that the language of the 
amendment is not original with me. It 
has been approved in bills that have been 
introduced that were prepared by the 
drafting service and that have been ap¬ 
proved by attorneys for the Joint Com¬ 
mittee on Taxation and Revenue. I have 
used substantially the language embraced 
in the bill introduced by the gentleman 
from Chicago TMr. Sabath] who intro¬ 
duced H. R. 1627. Similar bills were in¬ 
troduced by the gentleman from Vermont 
[Mr. Plumley], H. R. 2408, and the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Jxnkims]. H. 
R. 2319. The language of my amendment 
refers only to expenses of Members of 
Congress. So does the provision under 
consideration. 

I have eliminated and I have stated 
that part of the amendment I offered 
Just now to which a point of order was 
Just made increasing the salaries by 
$1,500 because I assume, Mr. Chairman, 
that that may properly come before the 
House in the xiext 6 weeks, when a pro¬ 
vision to extend the present 15 percent 
covering legislative or congressional em¬ 
ployees comes before the House. I con¬ 
fine my observations in response to the 
point of order and I will undertake to say 
that as I understand the point of order 
the gentleman from Kentucky makes the 
point of order on the ground that the 
amendment is not germane. I simply say 
this: That the amendment deals with 
the only law that is dealt with by the 
amendment in the bill to existing law, 
to wit, it provides for definitely $2,500 
as expenses for Members of Congress. 

The amendment I offer simply refers 
to the law and puts tluLt expense on all 
fours with all other slinilar expense to 
all classes of citizens of the United 
States; and, if anything, it is more inclu¬ 
sive, because it would embrace all items 
of expense up to $2,500 but not to ex¬ 
ceed it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready 
to rule. 

The pending appropriation bill con¬ 
tains a provision that would allow Mem¬ 
bers of Congress a sum not exceeding 
$24H)0 to pay expenses. The amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Missis¬ 
sippi would constitute legislation on an 
apprtnuriatlon bill, legislation which 
comes within the province of the Com¬ 
mittee on Ways and Means, The Chair 
is of the opinion that the amendment is 
not firaMm to the pendtog paragraph 


and, therefore, sustains the point of 
order. _ 

Mr. WHimNOTON. Mr. Chairman, 
I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Chairman, a point 
of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Chairman, I regret 
very much to interrupt the gentleman 
from Mississippi to call the attention of 
the gentleman and the Chair to the fact 
that ti me has b een limited. 

Mr. WHITTINaTON. But I happen 
to be one of those gentlemen who asked 
for time under the limitation. 

The CHAIRMAN. For the informa¬ 
tion of the Members may the Chair sug¬ 
gest that nine Members rose. The time 
was limited to 30 minutes. 

The gentleman from Mississippi FMr. 
Whittincton] is recognized for 3 min¬ 
utes. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Chairman, a point 
of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. MASON. The gentleman from 
Mississippi has already occupied more 
than 3 minutes. If he is now to be recog¬ 
nized for an additional 3 minutes he will 
be receiving an undue proportion of the 
already limited time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair advises 
the gentleman from IlUnois that the time 
consumed in considering the point of or¬ 
der was not deducted from the time set 
aside for debate. 

The gentleman from Mississippi may 
proceed. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, 
I have no desire to detain the Committee. 

Personally, I have endeavored in my 
feeble way to offer my contribution to the 
solution of this rather difficult problem. 
The committee has considered it care¬ 
fully. 

It has been said that increases in the 
compensation of Members of Congress 
ought to be applicable to succeeding Con¬ 
gresses. That has not been true in prac¬ 
tice. The last increase in salaries of 
Members of Congress was made in the 
Closing days of the Sixty-eighth Congress, 
on the last day before the next succeed¬ 
ing Sixty-ninth Congress; so that the 
matter of the last increase we had was 
never sulmitted to the country. 

My whole thought is that we ought to 
settle ourselves the matter of our deduc¬ 
tions and our expenses, because we are 
called upon to maintain two homes. We 
should be allowed our expenses in Wash¬ 
ington to the amount of $24100 as pro¬ 
vided by the item in the bUl, and as 1 
have proposed in my amendments. 

Let me further say thaA we ought not 
to increase our salaries more than 15 per¬ 
cent. The whole purpose of the provi¬ 
sion in the bill is to allow Members of 
Congress $2,500 for expenses related to 
or resulting from the discharge of their 
official duties. While the amendment 
does not so state, as $hown by the report 
of the committee, it la intended that the 
allowances will be free from income tax. 

I opposed the rule and unless the 
amendments that I have offered as a 
compromise are adopted, 1 will support 
a motion Ik) stffiDi out the provision. 
Personally t believe that we should pro¬ 


vide for the same percentage of Increase 
to Members of Congress that we have 
provided for our congressional em¬ 
ployees. I think we ought to make a 
definite exemption of expenses for rental 
or for hotel rooms and similar expenses 
in Washington as we are required to 
maintain our residences in our districts. 
The provision, in the bill if exempt, is 
really, as I stated, a salary increase of 
50 percent. Personally I cannot oppose 
other salary increases when I insist upon 
holding the line unless Members of Con¬ 
gress hold down their increases to 15 per¬ 
cent. Formerly Members of Congress 
spent substantially half of their time at 
home. For the p^ 12 years, during the 
emergency and during the war, they 
spend practically all of their time in 
Washington. The costs of living have 
increased. The sum of $2,500 is a rea¬ 
sonable deduction for expenses. Per¬ 
sonally I would prefer not Increasing the 
salary, but if the salary is increased it 
should be limited to 15 percent. I pro¬ 
posed the amendments to which points of 
order were sustained in an effort to solve 
a difQcult problem as a compromise. I 
believe my proposition far better than 
the provision in the bill. Unless such a 
proposal or a similar proposal is adopted, 
I shall continue to oppose the provision of 
allowing $2,500 free from taxes, as it 
amounts to an increase of salaries from 
$10,000 to $15,000. I think the increase 
should be limited, as I have stated to 
15 percent. At the same time. I believe 
we should have a reasonable allowance 
for expenses in Washington. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Cole] is recognized 
for 3 minutes. 

Mr. COLE of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, 
when I campaigned for election to my 
first term in this House I knew what the 
emoluments of the office were. I did 
not however know the expense incident 
to the office. 1 found that out during 
my first term here. 8o when I filed for 
reelection 1 had full knowledge of the 
amoimt that I could expect In remuner¬ 
ation, the amount that I must pay in in¬ 
come tax, the expenses incident to travel, 
the expense of living in Washington, 
the cost of entertaining constituents, the 
cost of maiiTtaining two homes, and the 
many other expenses that a Member of 
Congress is obligated to pay. I knew 
that the going was tough, yet I cam¬ 
paigned vigorously for reelection. I did 
not tell the voters of my district that I 
could not get by on the salary of the 
office. I knew that it would be most 
diflicult for me to stay within my in¬ 
come and under those circumstances, I 
asked reelection. 

That was my contract with the voters 
of my district. I did not tell them that 
I would need an expense allowance. For 
this reason, Mr. Chairman, I feel duty 
bound to vote against the $2,500 expense 
allowance provided in this bill. I voted 
against the rule waiving points of order 
on this biU. I shall support the pend¬ 
ing amendment to strike the item from 
the bill and if that is not successful I 
shall vote against the entire bUl. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
» gentleman from Missouri has expired. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Russell]. 
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Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. Chairman. 1 am 
not unaware of the expenses which the 
individual Members of this body, as well 
as the other body, are obliged to assume 
in carrying on their duties in repre¬ 
senting their respective districts: but I 
wonder whether or not we are doing the 
right thing. 

We have Just finished at least a part 
of one of the greatest wars the world 
has ever known and one of the most ex¬ 
pensive wars that the world has ever 
known. It has cost us more money—I 
am making a rough guess but I believe 
I am rather accurate—than all of the 
wars heretofore have cost us. The peo¬ 
ple of America have made sacrifices and 
it should not hurt our conscience too 
much to make sacrifices here. We have 
gotten by some way. We can finish it 
and get by. We have been told that our 
indebtedness at the close of the war will 
be somewhere between 300 .and 325 bil¬ 
lion dollars. If you will take your pencil 
and calculate that you will see how 
much it means to each individual in the 
United States of America. You will also 
see the financial conditions that we are 
going to find ourselves in. 

When 1 came to Congress I came on 
a platform of an economy program; in 
fact. 1 promised my people such a pro¬ 
gram when I asked to come here to 
represent them. I have tried to be al¬ 
most 100-percent consistent in carrying 
out that promise. I have voted against 
most of the raises, although there were 
one or two cases wherein I thought the 
equities of the occasion demanded a 
raise and 1 supported those instances, 
but in most cases I voted against them. 
I am keepixfg two homes also; I am a 
long way from home and I appreciate 
the expenses involved, but. Mr. Chair¬ 
man. I am ready to sacrifice a little more 
until we win this great conflict, until the 
chaos is over. This is no time to upset 
the boat, as a gentleman who preceded 
me stated. This is no time to raise sal¬ 
aries. because if we do we are opening 
the floodgates and you will see the effect 
of It within a few days. Every concern 
in the country will throw into our faces 
the statement: ''Yes, you raised your own 
salaries. Row it is time to raise ours.” 

Every paper I pick up contains some¬ 
thing in reference to this matter. Where 
are we going to get the money? Let us 
be consistent and support the pending 
amendment. The pending amendment 
is the Tarver amendment which seeks to 
strike out that part that raises the sal¬ 
aries of Representatives and Senators, 
and I am supporting that amendment. I 
voted against the rule that waived ix)ints 
of order against this raise, and now there 
is no way to defeat the same except by 
the amendment pending, which 1 hope 
we will support, and strike pro¬ 

vision raising the salaries of 

Three himdred billion i^ebt- 

edness is not to be lapghed off. That 
amount is so epbribio^^at I cannot see 
how It B.nd yet we seek 

to toe peo- 

ple. n^H|if^ve any money to oper¬ 
ate dn^HPffiment now except by bor- 
rowuiHIKe. and today there is being 
carrira on in our country a bond drive 
where the people are being besieged to 


buy bonds, which of course is a loan of 
their money to support the Government 
in order that our Government might 
function and we can finish this war and 
bring it to a successful conclusion. 

If these were ordinary times and our 
country was in good shape financially. I 
would not have any objection to passing 
the expense account as provided in this 
bill. But I believe it is our duty here to 
lead the way and show to the people that 
we are willing to do pur part in sacrificing 
in every way that we possibly can. If we 
have the money, it is going to be our duty 
to help the returning soldiers; to help 
them rehablUtate themselves. And with 
that drain on our finances, as well as the 
insurance that we are going to have to 
pay for those who gave their all. is going 
to bring about a condition which I am 
fearful will erupt our financial structure. 
Let us not do that today. Vote for the 
Tarver amendment and strike this pro¬ 
vision out of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has expired. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Mississippi £Mr. Rankin]. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, it is 
not my intention to criticize any Member 
who disagrees with me in my opposition 
to this proposal to provide $2,500 a year 
for each Member of Congress. 

I am probably the only one in the 
House who was here and fought on this 
floor against the pay raise in the Sixty- 
eighth Congress, mentioned by the gen¬ 
tleman from Mississippi [Mr. Whitting¬ 
ton]. I opposed it at that time along 
with Mr. Eugene Black, of Texas, on the 
ground that it would increase the pay 
of Members of Congress for a term to 
which they had already been elected. 

I realize that there is going to have to 
be a readjustment of wages, salaries, and 
farm prices at an early date. This is 
especially true as to prices of farm com¬ 
modities. such as wheat, com, and cotton, 
which are now far too low to enable the 
farmers to enjoy a reasonable measure of 
prosperity. 

When the last war closed we had 
$5,698,000,000 in circulation. At that 
time cotton was 35 cents a pound, wheat 
$2.50 and com $1.75 a bushel. 

Today we have $25,899,000,000 in cir¬ 
culation and cotton is selling at about 
23 cents a pound, wheat at $1.75, and 
com $1.15 a bushel. There is bound to 
be a readjustment of wages and salaries, 
and especially of farm prices to bring 
them into line with the new price struc¬ 
ture which this vast increase in the vol¬ 
ume of money has created. 

But here is my objection to this propo¬ 
sition now. There never, was a time 
when Congress needed the confidence of 
the American people more than it does 
today. What I am afraid of is that the 
paseage of this provision in its present 
form, especially at this time, will shake 
that confidence which means more to us 
and to the American people in this crisis 
than all the salaries and aU the Increases 
that could be paid to Members of both 
Houses. 

I voted against the rule and I shall vote 
for the amendment offered by the distin¬ 
guished gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
TAtvxal to strike this provision from the 
bill. If there is going to be a readjust¬ 


ment of salaries, let it be done to take 
effect at the beginning of the next Con¬ 
gress, and then you will not be subjected 
to the criticism that you have broken 
faith, so to speak, or shaken the confi¬ 
dence of the American people at a time 
when we are passing through one of the 
greatest crises in all the history of man¬ 
kind. 

So with that feeling I am compelled to 
support the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Georgia to strike this 
provision from the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog¬ 
nizes the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
Rees]. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Chairman. 
I shall not use much further time. I 
submitted and sent to the Clerk’s desk a 
similar amendment to that of the gentle¬ 
man from Georgia LMr. TahvirI that is 
to strike out all that part of the bill al¬ 
lowing each Member of the House an ad¬ 
ditional $2,500 per year. Of course, I 
shall support his amendment. This 
simply is not the time for Congress to be 
increasing the allowance of expenses or 
salaries, either one. It does not come 
with any too good grace. I am afraid, 
for us to spend $1,600,000 here on our¬ 
selves when we are asking others to hold 
the line. Let us set the example and save 
the money, forego the use of it now. We 
are in a war crisis. We are taxing and 
taxing. More and more bonds must be 
sold. I know in the aggregate it does 
not seem so much, but to take it now is 
not the thing to do. 

I called attention before on this floor 
to the fact that we are not permitted 
under regulations now to increase the 
salaries of the white-collar workers 
throughout this country who are not get¬ 
ting as much money as they are entitled 
to. yet we step in today and ask for an 
increase for our own expenses. Let us 
let it go. Let us pass it for the present; 
at least, let us not take it up at this cru¬ 
cial time. Wait, at least, until the pic¬ 
ture is brighter and our financial condi¬ 
tion is better. I hope you will vote to 
eliminate this item from the bill. 

I have sent an amendment to the 
Clerk’s desk to be offered in event the 
House votes down the amendment now 
under consideration. It cuts the allow¬ 
ance from $2,500 to $1,000. If you are not 
willing to knock out all the $2,500. then 
support this one that will save $1,000,000 
of this appropriation. I do not think the 
$1,000 should be allowed but it will save 
$1,000,000, and leave more than enough 
money to take care of the expenses you 
are talking about today. I would with¬ 
hold the amendment until after the vote 
on the one pending, but under our par¬ 
liamentary situation. I will not have a 
chance to talk on it after the vote now 
pending. The House should defeat the 
whole thing and save the $1,640,000. If 
the Tarver amendment is defeated. I hope 
on roll call—if we may have a roll call— 
you will vote against the bill and let the 
committee bring in a biU with this sec¬ 
tion stricken out. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog¬ 
nizes the gentleman from South Dakota 
[Mr. Casi]. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota;^ Mr. 
Chairman, I offer an amendment^ 
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1946 

Hie Clerk read as follows: 

Amendtxient offered by Mr. Cask of South 
Dakota; On page 16, line 2. elrike out *'1946" 
and Insert "1947"; and In line 6, after the 
period strike out the balance of the para- 
graph. ^ 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. A parlia¬ 
mentary inquiry, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Will this 
amendment be regarded as a perfecting 
amendment, to be voted upon before the 
Tarver amendment, or will it be voted 
upon after the Tarver amendment? 

The CHAIRMAN. It is a perfecting 
amendment and will be voted on before 
the Tarver amendment. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Person¬ 
ally, I should prefer to have it the other 
way. because I should Uke to have the 
vote come first on striking out the entire 
paragraph. However, under the parlia¬ 
mentary situation I do not know how to 
do that. This amendment is in the na¬ 
ture of a perfecting amendment and will 
be voted upon first. 

I do not care to take time to ar^e the 
merits of the matter because that has 
run through the debate all during the 
afternoon. This is what the amendment 
does: It leaves the legislative language 
setting up an expense allowance of $2,500 
per annum but makes it effective only 
after January 2, 1947. In other words, 
it would not be effective for this term of 
Congress, and no one would get It until 
after the succeeding election. 

The second part of the amendment 
strikes out the portion of the paragraph 
that provides the appropriation in this 
bill. 

Mr. PLOESER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I yield to 
the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. PLOESER. Does not the gentle¬ 
man attempt there to appropriate several 
years in advance? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. No; it 
simply is a legislative provision. 

Mr. PLOESER. I Imow the gentleman 
is one of the finest parliamentarians in 
the House, but I wonder if he has not 
overstepped the bounds in his amend¬ 
ment. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Even if 
that were true, no one made a point of 
order against the amendment. 

Mr. PLOESER. I am not making a 
point of order, but the gentleman admits 
that it is subject to a point of order. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. The gen¬ 
tleman does not admit that. The 
amendment changes the date but shrinks 
the period covered and does not expand. 
I think it is in order. At any rate, the 
point of order would come too late. 

I think it is clear what the amendment 
does. It gives an opportunity to pass on 
the issue raised of whether or not this 
should be effective now or after a suc¬ 
ceeding election* 

Mr. PATRICK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. 1 yield 
to the gentleman from Alabama. 

Mr. PATRICK. This is a biU making 
appiopriations for the legislative branch 
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for the fiscal year ending June 80, 1946, 
and for other purposes. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Yes; but 
the rule adopted made in order the legis¬ 
lation in this paragraph, and this is a 
germane amendment to change a date in 
the legislative part of the paragraph and 
to strike out the last sentence carrying 
the appropriation. It is clearly in order 
and places a debated issue before the 
membership. 

Mr. O’NEAL. Mr. Chairman, has the 
gentleman’s amendment been offered or 
read for information? 

The CHAIRMAN. It has been offered. 
It is a perfecting amendment. 

Mr. O’NEAL. I wanted to make a 
point of order against it. I must make 
a point of order against it, certainly. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, the point of order comes too 
late. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from South Dakota has already debated 
the amendment, and the point of order 
comes too late. 

Mr. ABERf^THY. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the R^ord. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ABERNE’THY. Mr. Chairman, I 
cannot support that section of H. R. 3109 
which has for its purpose the allowance 
to Members of Congress of $2,500 per an¬ 
num to assist in defraying expenses re¬ 
lated to or resulting from the discharge 
of ofiQcial duties. 

There Is no doubt, Mr. Chairman, but 
that these expenses have tremendously 
increased in recent years. But at the 
same time we cannot turn our backs on 
the LltUe Steel formula or the hold- 
the-line order of our late and lamented 
President. Without this order our 
economy would have been engulfed In a 
state of inflation such as the Nation has 
never known. Members of Congress have 
thus far set a wonderful example for 
those who would break the Little Steel 
formula. They must continue to set that 
example. 

We all knew when we came here in 
January what om* salaries and allow¬ 
ances were to be for the 2-year term. 
This additional allowance is nothing 
more than a raise in salary. I am not 
willing to vote an increase in our salaries 
effective during our tenure of office. If 
we do this there Is danger, great danger, 
of the hold-the-line order becoming only 
a memory. 

I voted against the rule which prevents 
this section from being stricken on a 
point of order. I shall vote for the 
amendment to strike the allowance from 
the bill. 

Mr. WINSTEAD. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re¬ 
marks at this point in the Record. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There w as n o objection. 

Mr. WINSTEAD. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Tar¬ 
ver] which seeks ip strike out the allow¬ 
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ance provision for payment of expense of 
Congressmen incurred by the increased 
duties of wartime conditions, due to al¬ 
most continuous sessions, additional 
travel to and from the district, telephone 
bills and various other expenses. I real¬ 
ize that many people are under the im¬ 
pression that Members of Congress are 
allowed these and other expenses, which 
in reality we pay and are not allowed 
deductions of them on income-tax re¬ 
turns. 

Regardless of needs, however, I have 
consistently voted for economy in Gov¬ 
ernment and to maintain the Little Steel 
formula and feel that this is an inoppor¬ 
tune time to pass legislation of this na¬ 
ture. If there should be need for this 
legislation to justify its passage, it has 
always been my contention that the 
proper approach is to make it effective 
for the following session, to give the peo¬ 
ple a chance to vote for the ones who 
would participate in the benefits. I voted 
against the rule which would permit con¬ 
sideration of this section of the bill. I 
am now supporting the amendment 
which strikes out the provision for the 
payments of expenses of Members of 
Congress, if it fails I expect to vote 
against the bill. This Is no time to bring 
up this kind of legislation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog¬ 
nizes the gentleman from Mississippi 
[Mr. Whi tten]. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, as a 
member of the Committee on Appropria¬ 
tions I opposed and voted against this 
provision for payment of congressional 
expenses in the committee considera¬ 
tion of this measure. I also voted against 
the rule making in order its considera¬ 
tion. 

I cannot take issue with my friends 
and colleagues who have discussed the 
amount of expense they have incurred in 
connection with their service here. From 
personal experience I know that we all 
have the expense of two homes, extra 
mileage, telephone calls, and many other 
expenses, much of which has been 
brought about by the almost continuous 
sessions. I also appreciate the fact that 
it is not recognized by the people back 
in our districts. In most Instances they 
feel that those expenses of telephone, ex¬ 
tra mileage, hotel bills, and other neces¬ 
sary expenses are now paid. 

However, since we accepted this term 
of office with the provisions of law well 
known and the amount of compensa¬ 
tion well fixed in our own minds, I do 
question the wisdom of msdiing this in¬ 
crease In allowance of expense incurred 
on official business at this time. Cer¬ 
tainly we will be in better position to 
keep down inflation in voting on other 
measures if we adopt the Tarver amend¬ 
ment striking out the provision for pay¬ 
ing expenses incident to service in Con¬ 
gress. 

I have always made the statement in 
discussions in my own area and else¬ 
where that if I ever saw fit or thought 
it wise to increase the salary of Members 
of Congress I certainly expected to vote 
that such increase take effect with the 
next succeeding Congress and not dur¬ 
ing the term of office during which the 
tote was cast, so that the people in our 
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reqDective districts would hAve m op« 
portunity to pass on and sdect the man 
they wanted for this offloe with the in¬ 
crease in salary to take effect after such 
election. Since I have been a Member of 
the House 1 have tried to keep down the 
expenses of Government. 1 cannot feel 
that, in the present emergency, where 
we are trying our best to hold the line 
against inflation, we, as Members of Con¬ 
gress, should vote for the payment of of¬ 
ficial expenses, even though those ex¬ 
penses are much larger than formerly. 

I am in favor of the Tarver amend¬ 
ment striking out the provision and hope 
it will be adopted. Unless this provi¬ 
sion for payment of expenses is stricken 
out 1 expect to vote against the bill. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, 1 ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Ricosd at this point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, in ordi¬ 
nary times there could be no valid argu¬ 
ment against the passage of some such 
provision as this for the necessary ex¬ 
penses a Congressman incurs in perform¬ 
ing his duties—such as the many long¬ 
distance calls necessary in handling gov¬ 
ernmental affairs for his constituents, 
trips to and from his district, the addi¬ 
tional expenses required to maintain res¬ 
idence in Washington as well as in his 
home town, and so forth. In my judg¬ 
ment, this ought to have been done long 
ago—not so much for the sake of the 
Congressman as for the sake of the coun¬ 
try. It is poor economy to elect a person 
to so important a task and then not give 
him the tools to do it well. We would 
not dream of asking any other officials 
or public servants to pay out of their 
own pockets expenses incurred wholly 
in the performance of their official duties. 

Yet in wartime with all the inevitable 
and understandable pressures to break 
the line against inflation, a provision 
which is eminently just to a particular 
group may have serious repercussions, 
psychological if not financial, on our 
delicately balanced wage and price set¬ 
up with results injurious to our whole 
economy. At a time when there is ter¬ 
rific inflationary pressure in this country, 
and when we are tasking all groups in our 
population to hold the line, I believe we 
here ought to hold it too, and make no 
changes in our own allowances. We 
need to tighten our belts a little more 
and a little longer until this crisis is past, 
just as so many millions of citl 2 sens are 
doing, either voluntarily or involuntar¬ 
ily. I could not in good conscience vote 
for this expense money for a Congress¬ 
man’s work and then vote against in¬ 
creases in salaries or reductions in taxes 
to persons or groups whose actual condl" 
tion is worse than that of most of us. 
Therefore, 1 must vote to strike this 
provision from the bill, and if that fails 
and the allowance of $2,500 a year is 
granted to begin retroactively on Janu¬ 
ary 2, 1945, then I cannot accept the 
money, at least during this term of office. 

Mr. JSmaNS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
in the Rsoord at this pdnt 


The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was n o objection. 

Mr. JENKINS. BSr. Chairman, hereto¬ 
fore today we had a chance to vote by 
yea-and-nay vote on this subject when 
we voted on the rule making this legisla¬ 
tion in order for consideration and I 
voted ’’no” on that vote. By that vote I 
indicated that I am against this legisla¬ 
tion and in favor of the Tarver amend¬ 
ment now pending. 

I think this is not the proper way to 
bring this matter before the House. It 
should come in on a straight-out vote for 
increasing the salary. This is a sort of 
a left-handed way. 

On February 22, 1945,1 introduced a 
bill that would have, I think, covered this 
situation better than this method. I 
maintain that if Congressmen are en¬ 
titled to consideration by reason of 
unusual expenses that they should be 
allowed a tax deduction in the amount 
of expense incident to the office which 
they incur such as the expense for hous¬ 
ing and lodging and so forth. At present 
the Internal Revenue Bureau holds 
in effect that a Congressman lives in 
Washington. I maintain that a Con¬ 
gressman really lives in his district. My 
bill would have clarified that situation 
and done it in a fair way. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog¬ 
nizes the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
PLoisxiil f or 4 m inutes. 

Mr. PLDE8ER. Mr. Chairman, I am 
in hopes that the House will quickly de¬ 
feat the amendment now pending. I 
think we have thoroughly debated it. 
I also think every Member has had a 
fair opportunity to be heard on this bill 
this afternoon. We have now spent 
some 5V^ hours on this bill, a longer time 
than we probably have ever spent on a 
legislative appropriation bill in the his¬ 
tory of Congress. I think those who 
have presented the point that this in¬ 
crease is unjustified have had their day 
in court, and I am sure that we who have 
presented the point that the expense 
allowance is wholly justified have had 
omr day in court. So I am hopeful that 
the House can finish the blU and adjourn 
for the day within the next few minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Kentucky [Mr. O’Neal] is recog¬ 
nized for the time remaining. 

Mr. O’NEAL. Mr. Chairman, now that 
we are about to conclude our considera¬ 
tion of this matter, 1 trust no one will 
consider the Case amendment very seri¬ 
ously due to the fact that we would 
thereby be legislating beyond the power 
we possess. Unfortunately, the point of 
order that I made against the amend¬ 
ment was held to have been made too 
late. But I trust that the Committee 
will not adopt that amendment. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield for 
a question? 

Mr. omAL. Yes, indeed. 

Bfr. CASE of South Dakota. Even 
without my amendment, if this legisla¬ 
tion should be approved in the form In 
which it here appears, would it not be 
in effect from, now on, including the year 
1947 and thereefter? 


Mr. O’NEAL. It becomes permanent 
law: that is correct. 

Mr. CASE of South DakoU. That is 
correct. That is my understanding of it. 

Mr. O’NEAL. It becomes permanent 
law. May Isay I believe we probably had 
unnecemarily heated debate here today. 
I feel very confident there is no one who 
can say this matter has been slipped 
through the House or that there was any 
evasion or dodging of the question. Men 
may have different opinions. That is 
their right. I have felt for some time, and 
I still feel, the Members of the House of 
Representatives are unduly burdened be¬ 
cause of the work they are doing, with 
expenses over which they have no con¬ 
trol but must incur in behalf of their 
districts. I have felt that the Members 
could not—4ihat is, most of them—afford 
to carry that load. I have felt that if 
undue hardship fell upon them by way 
of sickness, it would present a trage<!^ 
in the lives of many of them. I have felt 
that many men looking forward to some 
time when they will leave Congress, not 
realizing we are carrying this extra bur¬ 
den, will not have one dime saved to carry 
on over a period of emergency. They may 
be in a position which is rather sad o 
contemplate. Feeling that, I have taken 
a great interest in trying to have this 
presented to the House, hoping that if 
the facts we present are true, the House 
would recognize It and stand up and vote 
to do something about it. The issue is 
with you. The question is whether or not 
we have made a case. If we have, I do not 
think any man need fear to vote what he 
really believes to be right in his heart. I 
trust this amendment of the gentleman 
from Georgia will be defeated and that 
the Committee will be upheld in Its posi¬ 
tion that a laborer is worthy of his Ifire 
and that this should be done now. 

The CHAIRMAN. All time has ex¬ 
pired. 

The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from South 
Dakota [Mr. Case]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now 
recurs on the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Tarver]. 

The question was taken; and on a divi¬ 
sion (demanded by Mr. Tarver) there 
were—ayes 68, noes 208. 

So th e am endment was rejected. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 
I offer an amendment, which is at the 
Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Ifr. Rm of Kanses: 
On page 16, line 2 , strike out ‘*$24100*’ and 
ineert “$l.000‘*; m line 8, strike out “$i,642,- 
000" and Insert "$667,000." 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Kansa*. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Chaplain of the House of Bepresentatlves, 
$X,680, and $620 additional so long as the 
position is held by the present incumbent. 

Mr. DONIHBRO. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that lurther reading 
Of the bill bo dispensed with and that.it 
be open for amendment. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
I object. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

OFFICE OF THE CLERK 

Salaries; Clerk of the House of Representa¬ 
tives, including compensation as disbursing 
officer of the contingent fund, $8,000; Jour¬ 
nal clerk, 2 reading clerks, and tally clerk, 
at $8,000 each; assistant reading clerk, $3,600, 
to continue available, under the limitations 
of House Resolution 66, adopted January 18, 
1645; enrolling clerk, $4,000; disbursing clerk. 
$3,660 and $2,040 additional so long as the 
position is held by the present incumbent; 
file clerk, $3,780: chief bill clerk, $3,640; as¬ 
sistant enrolling clerk, $3,000 and $000 addi¬ 
tional as assistant to the Clerk of the House 
of Representatives; assistant tally clerk. $3.- 
600: assistant to disbursing clerk, $3,120: sta¬ 
tionery clerk, $2,880: librarian, $2,760; as¬ 
sistant librarian and assistant file clerk, at 
$2,620 each; assistant Journal clerk and as¬ 
sistant librarian, at $2,460 each; clerks—1 
at $2,460, 4 at $2,340 each; bookkeeper and 
assistant in disbursing office at $2,160 each; 
assistant in disbursing office. $1,800; addi¬ 
tional clerical assistance in disbursing office 
in accordance with the provisions of House 
Resolutions Nos. 585. 890, and 676. adopted 
December 16. 1642, December 20. 1643, and 
December 14. 1644, respectively, $16,000; 3 
asBlstants to chief bill clerk at $2,100 each; 
stenographer to the Clerk. $2,600; assistant 
in stationery room, $1,740; 3 messengeis 
at $1,680 each; stenographer to Journal clerk. 
$1,560; laborers—3 at $1,440 each, 10 at $1,260 
each; telephone operators—assistant chief, 
$2,400; 23 at $1,800 each; longevity pay of 
operators as authorized by Public Law 2, Sev¬ 
enty-ninth Congress. $2,010; operators and 
extra services of regular employees, when 
required, at the rate of not to exceed $135 per 
month each, $1,620; property custodian and 
superintendent of furniture and repair shop, 
who shall be a skilled cabinetmaker or up¬ 
holsterer and experienced in the construction 
and purchase of furniture. $3,660; 2 assistant 
custodians at $3,300 each; locksmith and 
typewriter repairer, $1,860; messenger and 
clock repairer, $1,740; operation, mainte¬ 
nance, and repair of motor vehicles, $1,200; 
In all. $205,660. 

Mr. SLAUGHTER. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read, as follows; 

Amendment offered by Mr. Slaughter: On 
page 17, line 7. strike out ‘‘$5,000" and in¬ 
sert "$7,000”; and strike out "$3,600” and 
insert "$6,000”; and in line 14, strike out 
"$3,600” and Insert "$6,000.” 

Mr, SLAUGHTER. Mr. Chairman, I 
anticipate that the gentleman from Ken¬ 
tucky is going to make a point of order 
against this amendment, but I wonder if 
he will withhold it for a moment. 

Mr. Chairman, the amendment offered 
to increase the salaries of the reading 
clerks is merely an effort to bring their 
compensation up to the same figure that 
the clerks in the other body receive for 
the same work. It seems to me it is only 
fair, for it is a matter of common knowl¬ 
edge that they occupy extremely re¬ 
sponsible positions, and extremely diffi¬ 
cult ones. Every Member of this body 
knows , what excellent service we receive 
from the clerks at this desk, particularly 
in the closing days of the session or when 
the work is hard, when it is not unusual 
to have 8, 4, and sometimes even 10 roll 
calls involving, as it does, the calling of a 
roll of 436 Members twice. 


With all of the confusion that goes on 
In this Chamber and the fact that bills 
are amended not once but many times, 
these clerks by their diligence and ac¬ 
curacy manage to achieve a degree of 
perfection that is hardly believable. It 
does seem to me that it is only fair that 
we pay our own clerks as much for the 
hard work they put in here as the other 
body pays for people who work under 
conditions which are not nearly so diffi¬ 
cult. 

I sincerely hope the Committee will 
accept this amendment. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair¬ 
man. will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SLAUGHTER. I yield. 

Mr. REED of New York. I wish to call 
the attention of the gentleman from Mis¬ 
souri and of the membership to the fact 
that the reading clerks, these very efiQ- 
cient and faithful employees at the desk, 
have not had an increase in 20 years. 
Practically everybody else has had an In¬ 
crease. I question whether there are 
many Members of the House who can go 
up there and perform the duties they 
perform over their long hours. The 
strenuous work has ruined the health of 
more than one reading, clerk since 1 can 
remember. I think this is a very fair 
amendment and ought to be passed. 

Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SLAUGHTER. I yield. 

Mr. PLUMLEY. I spent 10 years of 
roy life as a clerk of a legislative body 
at a salary far from remunerative which, 
however, paid for an experience not to be 
valued or measured In or by dollars and 
cents. If ever anybody was forgotten 
when salaries were raised, it was the 
clerk of a legislative body who was the 
forgotten man. It is, of course, an honor 
so to serve not easily earned, one, how¬ 
ever, determined competitively, did you 
know that, on the question of merit. 
These people have undertaken this work 
as a life job, as a career for which all 
Members of Congress should be thank¬ 
ful. They should not, however, be pe¬ 
nalized by being overlooked. It takes 
money to pay doctors’ and grocers’ bills 
and to raise and educate a family. We 
should not make martyrs of those who 
render these essentially, efficient services 
to us without which, although many do 
not know it, we could not operate. I am, 
therefore, in favor of the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Mlssomi 
iMr. Slaughter]. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SLAUGHTER. I yield to the 
gentleman from South Dakota. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Admit¬ 
ting all that has been said about the 
work that these clerks do. how does the 
gentleman Justify doing this on a piece¬ 
meal basis, picking up two or three, and 
not giving consideration to the entire 
scale of House employees? 

Mr. SLAUGHTER. I do not attempt 
to Justify it on any blanket basis. It so 
happens that from my own personal ob¬ 
servation I know what these particular 
employees do. 1 have no doubt but 
what there are others who are Just as 
worthy and if some other Member 
wishes to offer an amendment he may 
do so. 


Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SLAUGH'TER. I yield to the gen¬ 
tleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. GRAHAM. I am one of those who 
voted for the Tarver amendment against 
ourselves. But I am in favor of anything 
that can be done to help these men. The 
efficient, good order, and good conduct 
of this House could not go on without 
their untiring efforts. We have recently 
Increased the pay of telephone opera¬ 
tors and we have increased the pay of 
our own clerks. Why should not these 
men who make for everything that pro¬ 
duces good order and success be granted 
a reasonable increase, especially when 
they have not had one in 17 years. 

Mr. SLAUGHTER. I thank the gen¬ 
tleman. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SLAUGHTER. I yield to the gen¬ 
tleman from Ohio. 

Mr. JONES. I believe it might be 
pointed out in comity between the two 
Houses that the reading clerks here are 
not paid as much as the other body pays, 
and while we have at times in previous 
years given increases to a certain num¬ 
ber and have picked out certain em¬ 
ployees of the House, we have skipped 
over and passed over these employees, 
some of whom have been here for 40 
year.s. In Justice and in fairness to the 
Job that these men hold, the reading 
clerks and the tally clerks’ job here is 
much more strenuous than In the other 
body because v/e have 435 Members in 
the House whereas there are only 96 in 
the other body. Many times confusion 
over here creates a nervous tension 
much greater than would be the case in 
the other body. As one who yields to no 
other Member of this body as far as a 
desire to cut down expenses Is concerned, 
I sincerely believe this Is a worthy cause 
and that we should vote to increase the 
compensation of these employees. I hope 
the gentleman from Kentucky will not 
make a point of order against this 
amendment. 

Mr. SLAUGHTER. There is no ques¬ 
tion but what my amendment is sub¬ 
ject to a point of order if the gentle¬ 
man from Kentucky cares to urge it. 1 
am informed, however, that there are 
several Increases in this bill which have 
not been authorized by law. Will the 
gentleman enlighten me on that point? 

Mr. O’NEAL. Mr. Chairman, I shall 
rise in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. SLAUGHTER. I asked the gen¬ 
tleman a question. 

Mr. O’NEAL. I am not going to raise 
a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Missouri has expired. 

Mr* O’NEAL. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. Chairman, having been chairman 
of this subcommittee for a long time, I 
know some of the problems that the 
committee has which probably the aver¬ 
age Member is not aware of. If you will 
look in this blU, you will find many, many 
positions in there that are out of line. 
^Certainly these gentlemen are doing a 
fine piece of work. They are good friends 
of mine, too. I suppose there are from 
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60 to 100 In the bill out of line with com¬ 
parable work, many of them underpaid. 
Many of them have not had Increases. 

I stated in my remarks made earlier to¬ 
day that 1 shall urge the Committee on 
Accounts to go Into this whole salary 
structure. We not only have men who 
are underpaid, we possibly have some 
who are overpaid. Every time we get over 
to the Senate the Senate informs us that 
we have a man in the House to whom we 
are paying so much a month, that they 
have a man on a similar Job over there 
to whom they are not paying that much. 
That Is not right. Each side more or 
less brings up examples of maladjust¬ 
ment, and it is very difficult to do justice 
to everybody. 

If you Increase this item, there are 
other gentlemen waiting with amend¬ 
ments at three or four other places for 
Increases. Possibly all of them are de¬ 
served. I think an Intelligent approach 
to the matter, is for the Committee on 
Accounts to be asked to go Into the whole 
employment structure In the House and, 
with the Senate, work out a proper pro¬ 
vision that will take care of everybody. 
For you gentlemen to sit back here and 
pick out some good fellow—and there are 
plenty of them up here—and say, “That 
is a boy that we would like to help,'* that 
Just is not good business. I think it 
should be done in a businesslike way. and 
I hope the amendment will be defeated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle¬ 
man from Missouri [Mr. Slaughter]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman. I take this opportimity 
to address the House because of the fact 
that there are so many Members present. 
May I remind you that tomorrow the very 
controversial conference report on the 
State. Justice, Commerce bill will be 
brought up. That bill was very much 
debated when it was previously before 
the House, and it will probably be very 
much debated tomorrow. If you are ab¬ 
sent, why blame yourselves If you miss 
several roll calls, because there Is going 
to be something doing on this conference 
report tomorrow. 

Mr. O’NEAL. Mr. Chairman. I ask 
unanimous consent that the remainder of 
the bill be considered as read, and that 
amendments to any part thereof be In 
order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman. I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows; 

Amendment offered by Mr. TARvn: Page 23, 
line 11. strike out “$4” and insert 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, this 
proposed amendment relates to the com¬ 
pensation of pages in the House of Rep¬ 
resentatives. They are paid $4 per day. 
Some of them come many hundreds of 
miles to Washington, paying, of course, 
their own traveHng expenses. They pay 
$15 per month to attend the pages* 
school, and some of them, to my knowl¬ 
edge, have difficulty In meeting their ex¬ 
penses out of the very meager per them 


that is paid to them. It semis to me 
that today, when the House has taken 
steps to provide for more liberal allow¬ 
ances for itself, and when it has taken 
steps to provide more liberal compensa¬ 
tion for the reading clerks, it is not in¬ 
appropriate to ask that these 50 boys, 
who get only $4 per day. may have their 
compensation increased to $6 per day. 
Even then they will have barely enough 
to pay their living expenses, pay their 
tuition at the pages* school, and pay 
for their books and for their fare back 
home. There will not be a dime of profit 
in it at that. 

I certainly hope that the House will 
adopt this amendment. 

Mr. O'NEAL. Mr. Chairman. 1 rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, here again is a case 
where we are beginning to write a pay 
roll. I do not think It is the orderly 
way to do It. I do not think it Is a 
business-like way to do it. By the ac¬ 
tion we just took it may be felt neces¬ 
sary to have another amendment to take 
care of some other men who are thrown 
out of line. I think you will find that 
another amendment will be offered 
right away to correct a situation that 
has arisen because of the fact that we 
have just adjusted those other figures. 
I think it is rather bad business to do it 
this way. I think the amendment of¬ 
fered by the gentleman from Georgia 
should be defeated. 

Mr. PLOESER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O’NEAL. I yield to the gentleman 
from Missouri. 

Mr. PLOESER. I think it should be 
explained to the House that some ad¬ 
justments that were before the com¬ 
mittee were taken into consideration. 

Mr, O’NEAL. Yes. 

Mr. PLOESER. The committee is fully 
aware of the fact that there should be 
other adjustments, but this Is not the 
place to consider them without their 
having been considered over all and given 
thorough study. I hope no one will take 
advantage of this situation to try to rush 
a lot of water through a break in the 
dam. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. Tarvir]. 

The question was taken; and on a divi¬ 
sion (demanded by Mr. Tarver) there 
were—ayes 20, noes 56. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Tarvui; On 
page 23. line II. strike out “|4” and insert 
••$ 6 .” 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, this is 
Just a meager Increase of $1 a day in the 
salary of these pages. Certainly it is jus¬ 
tified if any increase whatever is justified 
to anybody. I hope that you will do this 
measure of justice to these boys. 

Mr. O’NEAL. Mr. Chairman, the same 
argument applies to this amendment 
that was made to the last amendmoxt 
offered by 41io gentleman from Oeorgia. 
This is not the way to do bustness, in my 
opinion, and X trust the amendment will 
be defeated. 


The CHAIRBIAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Georgia. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. Tarvir) 
there were—ayes 101, noes 57. 

Mr. O'NEAL. Mr. Chairman, I de¬ 
mand tellers. 

Tellers were refused. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. O’NEAL. Mr. Chairman, by the 
direction of the subcommittee, I offer 
an amendment. I may say that this 
provision was considered by the subcom¬ 
mittee but through inadvertence was left 
out of the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. O'Neal: On 
page 28. line 23. after the comma following 
the word "each", insert "one at $3,000, and 
$460 additional so long as the position Is 
held by the present incumbent," and fol¬ 
lowing that, change the word "three" to 
"two." 

Mr. O’NEAL. Mr. Chairman, the 
committee carefully considered this 
amendment. It was one of three amend¬ 
ments which they recommended and 
considered at one time. Through some 
inadvertence, this one was omitted. I 
suggest that the amendment be adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question Is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Kentucky. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. LANHAM, Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Lankam; On 
page 22, line 6, after the word "at" (first 
occurrence), strike out "$1,470" and insert 
in lieu thereof "$2,400’*; in the same line 
after the word "at" (second occurrence), 
strike out the figures "$1.6S0" and insert in 
lieu thereof "$2,100"; on page 22. line 7. 
after the word "at", strike out "$1,620" and 
insert in lieu thereof "$1,920"; in the same 
line, after the words "all", strike out tlio 
figures "$110320" and insert in lieu thereof 
"$182,900." 

Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Chairman. I am 
not offering this amendment as the re¬ 
sult of any sudden impulse. For some 
time I have observed that it is specially 
pertinent in the consideration of this 
bill. 

We are confronted with the question 
of whether or not we shall have a Capi¬ 
tal Police force, or whether we shall have 
the Metropolitan Police force come up 
and look after these Federal properties 
at a very much greater expense. Let me 
call to your attention the fact that in 
1944 the turn-over in the Capitol Police 
force was 125 percent. Some of the men 
who served on it left after only 2 or 3 
weeks. The reason is quite apparent: 
The compensation for such service is 
grossly inadequate. A policeman on' the 
Capitol Police force, who spends 8 hours 
a day In the service and works in all 
kinds of weather, can go down town and 
be a guard in a public building and make 
more money for less strenuous work. A 
private in the Capitol Police force re¬ 
ceives $1,620 a year; a guard downtown 
receives $1,800. 

This amendment slmph^ proposes to 
eelse Ueotenante of Gs^l Pbttee 
force to $2,400 a year. That is what a 
private gets in the Metropolitan Police 
force. The proposed increases lor aer- 
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geentB and privates «re similarly out of 
proportion It will be seen, therefore, 
that the amendment I have offered will, 
if adopted, still leave these public ser¬ 
vants in an underpaid class for the work 
they do. 

These men work in three shifts of 8 
hours each, day and night, whether the 
weather be cold or warm, fair or inclem¬ 
ent, and they are required to meet cer¬ 
tain standards of efficiency. They have 
supervision of 55^ acres of floor area in 
the Capitol and the House and Senate 
Office Buildings and 120 acres of ground 
space, extending all the way to the Union 
Station and to the Ford Building on 
Pennsylvania Avenue. 

I could not offer any better Justifica¬ 
tion for this amendment than the testi¬ 
mony in the hearings of the Appropria¬ 
tions Committee with reference to this 
item. I think it is favored by several 
members of that committee. 

I believe we ought to keep a Capitol 
Police force to guard and supervise these 
buildings and gi’ounds on Capitol Hill, 
which are worth multiplied millions of 
dollars, and not resort to the more ex¬ 
pensive arrangement of having the Met¬ 
ropolitan Police force, not under our 
direct control or supervision, come up 
and have charge of these premises. If 
you will just read the hearings before the 
Committee on Appropriations. I believe 
you will see the justice of the proposal 
I am making. This amendment would 
still leave the Capitol policemen far short 
in the matter of compensation of what 
the Metropolitan policemen in similar 
capacities are being paid. No wonder 
the turn-over in the Capitol Police force 
is so great. These men. many of whom 
are married and have families, simply 
cannot meet the ordinary expenses of 
living with the salaries they are receiv¬ 
ing. It is high time to get this injustice 
corrected. 

The question is, Do we want a Capitol 
Police force or do we not want it? There 
are 132 of these men, from the stand¬ 
point of the House and of the Senate. 
We had 166 resignations last year. We 
cannot expect efficient operation upon 
any such basis. 

Mr. O'NEAL. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. I rise 
in opposition to the amendment, not be¬ 
cause I object in any way to giving these 
men on the Capitol Police force what 
they are entitled to. Again, I say it is 
not the way to arrange for a pay roll, to 
sit in this Committee and then in re¬ 
sponse to an impassioned speech by 
someone, vote for increases which cause 
the whole pay-roll structure to be thrown 
out of balance and cause certain other 
people to feel they have been mistreated 
because you took care of one and did 
not take care of the other. Of course, I 
think something should be done to aid 
the Capitol Police force. Under the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Texas you will put them or the 
same basis almost, not quite, with the 
Metropolitan Police. Well, the qualifl- 
catlons are not the same. The long 
training and all that goes to make compe¬ 
tent. outstanding, fine policemen have 
not been applied In the same manner as 
far as the Capitol Police are concerned. 
We might as well be practical. As much 


as I would like to see these men helped, 

I think it is in the interest of the House 
and the whole pay roll to let this thing 
go before the Committee on Accounts or 
some committee to study the question as 
a whole and not vote in response to some 
enthusiastic and well-meaning man who 
knows of one case and does not know of 
another, and gets the whole watch so it 
will not run, from tinkering with one or 
two wheels. 

I regret very much to suggest to this 
House that 1 think the wiser, sounder, 
saner, more businesslike way is not to 
vote just because some enthusiastic 
speech has been made, but to let this 
matter go over to the Accounts Com¬ 
mittee and the proper authorities, to go 
into* the whole subject, and bring back 
a bill that will be fair not only to those 
whom vou want to help, but to those 
whom we have overlooked. I will be glad 
to cooperate in aiding the Capitol Police. 

I hope the amendment will be rejected. 
The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Lanham]. 

The question was taken; and on a divi¬ 
sion (demanded by Mr. Dingell) there 
were ayes 60 and noes 87. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out tne last two words. 

Mr. Chairman, the Committee of the 
Whole House a few minutes ago, in its 
wisdi i and I take no issue with the 
action taken, as the majority rule is a 
procedure that we all respect and follow. 
Increased the salaries of our reading 
clerks. I want to call attention to the 
fact that on page 16 the salaries of our 
Parliamentarian and Assistant Parlia¬ 
mentarian are carried in this bill. 

You will note that the base salary of 
the Parliamentarian is $5,000. You will 
also note that the base salary of the 
Assistant Parliamentarian is $3,000. The 
result of the amendment adopted, of 
course, throws them out of line. 

I do not believe I have to call to the 
attention of the Members of the House 
the importance of the position of Parlia¬ 
mentarian and Assistant Parliamenta¬ 
rian. I hardly believe I have to call to 
the attention of any Member of this 
House the valuable contribution made to 
the proceedings of this House by our out¬ 
standing Parliamentarian, in particular, 
and also by his able assistant, Mr. Roy. 

It is not my intention to ask u n a nimo us 
consent to return to that part of the bill 
to consider an amendment which I think 
should be considered and adopted; but I 
do call the attention of the House to the 
situation that presents Itself to two of 
our most valued associates, and express 
the hope that in the next deficiency bill 
the appropriations subcommittee on the 
deficiency blU and the full committee will 
consider this question and Increase the 
salaries of these two fine, not employees, 
but officials in a sense, of the House of 
Representatives. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair¬ 
man. will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. X gladly yield. 

Mr. REED of New York. I agree with 
the sentiments expressed by the distin¬ 
guished gentleman from Massachusetts. 
I recall when he wm a member of the* 
Committee on Ways and Means, one of 


its outstanding members, before he be¬ 
came majority leader. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Coming from one 
whom 1 consider one of the outstand¬ 
ing Members of the House, I appreciate 
the compliment the gentleman has Just 
paid me._ 

Mr. REED of New York. The gentle¬ 
man realizes, as perhaps few Members 
of the House can who are not Members of 
the Committee on Ways and Means, a 
committee of 25 Members holding ses¬ 
sions day after day and evening after 
evening, and even Saturdays, the im¬ 
portance of the minority clerk. We have 
a minority clerk to that committee. I 
am not going to ask at this time, but I 
want to express the hope just as the gen¬ 
tleman has that this minority clerk who 
is now very much underpaid—-I think he 
gets around $2,700 or something like 
that—be raised to a point that is con¬ 
sistent with the dignity of the office and 
the requirements of the office. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I know of no one 
who works harder than the minority 
clerk and the clerk and employees of the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 1 agree 
with the gentleman that he should be 
considered. 

But we all know what Lew Deschler 
does as Parliamentarian. Not a thing 
done in this House but what goes through 
his hands. 

On my way home the other night at 
7 o’clock I met Lew Deschler coming 
back into the Capitol to continue his 
work during the night. He is available 
at all times; and we all know that there 
is no one connected with this House who 
is more valuable to the proceedings of 
the House than our distinguished Par¬ 
liamentarian, I hope that the proper 
subcommittee of the Committee on Ap¬ 
propriations when they are considering 
the next deficiency bill will pass upon 
this question and will keep in mind what 
I have said and give these two fine as¬ 
sistants of ours the Increase In salary 
they so richly deserve. 

Mr. LUTHE R A. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Chairman, win the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. The 
gentleman from Massachusetts is emi¬ 
nently correct in the position he has 
taken. There is no one in this House 
who has more to do with its entire pro¬ 
ceedings. Every bill, every amendment, 
every resolution goes through the Par¬ 
liamentarian's hands. If anybody is en¬ 
titled to a raise, certainly it is those in 
the Parliamentarian’s office. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I thank the gen¬ 
tleman. 

Mr. WOODRUFT* of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. McCORMACK. I yield. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts has ex¬ 
pired. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman. I 
ask unanimous consent to proceed for 2 
additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield to the gen¬ 
tleman from Michigan. 
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Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigim. Xwish 
to add a word to what our ooUeaguo 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
rud] has said about the mlhorlty clerk 
of the Committee on Ways and Means. 
He is a highly efliclent derk. His father 
was at one time a very prominent Mem¬ 
ber of the House of Representatives^ a 
member of the Committee on Ways and 
Means. He left that committee to be¬ 
come chairman of the Committee on 
Apfuroprlations of the House. 

To give you some idea of what minor¬ 
ity dexks in particular mean to the 
House of Representatives and to the 
Committee on Ways and Means, it is 
only necessary for me to say that our 
previous very efficient minority derk, 
Mr. Rapp, whom the gentleman from 
Massachusetts knew very well- 

Mr. MCCORMACK. I knew him and 
he was a very honorable young man. 

Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. He 
certainly was. A prominent law firm in 
the dty of New York offered him some¬ 
thing like four times as much as the 
House paid him in order to get his 
services. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts has ex¬ 
pired. 

Mr. ONEAL. Mr. Chairman. I ask 
unanimous consent that the totals that 
have been affected by these various 
amendments be corrected. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Obxen: Page 
22 , line 17, after the comma, atrike out *'16 
mesaengera at $1,740 each" and Inaert **16 
meaaengera at $2j040 each." 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. Chairman, in all 
measures of this kind there are always 
people who are forgotten when it comes 
to a raise In pay. The ones who play 
an important part in the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives are the doorkeepers, the men 
on the door, especially the front door, 
where they have to know and recognize 
every Member of the House and protect 
the House of Representatives itself. 
These men are entiUed to a small in¬ 
crease of $800, making their salary 
$2,040. Most of them come from outside 
of Washington and with the high cost of 
living are entitl ed to t his increase. 

Mr. McQUNCHEY. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GREEN. lyield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylv ania. 

hCr. McGLZNCHEY. I want to com¬ 
plement the gentleman trotn Pennsyl¬ 
vania for taking up this matter in ref¬ 
erence to the doorkeepers who have 
responsifole positions. They have to rec¬ 
ognize every Member of the House and 
see that only those who are Members 
of the Hbuse are admitted. In my opin¬ 
ion they are entitled to an increase of 
$800 p er year. 

Mr. GREEN. I thank the gentleman. 

Bdr. ONEAL. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the am e n dment offered by 
the gentleman from F^Msylvania EMr. 
OrxinI. 


Mr. Chairman, the same argument ap¬ 
plies to this amendment as has hereto¬ 
fore been made in reference to the other 
amendments. It is unwise to write pay 
rolls in this way. and I therefore trust 
the amendmmii win be defeated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The questiim is on 
the amen<hnent offered by the gentle¬ 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. Qrixh]. 

The question was taken; and on a di¬ 
vision (demanded by Mr. Gann) there 
were-^yes 17. noea 87. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. ONEAL. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise and re¬ 
port the bill badk to the House with 
sundry amendmaits, with the recom¬ 
mendation that the amendments be 
agreed to and that the bill as amended 
do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having assumed the chair. 
Mr. JoRw J. Dxuhxt. Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union, reported that that 
Committee, having had under considera¬ 
tion the bill (H. R. 3109) making appro¬ 
priations for the legislative branch for 
the fiscal year ending June 80,1946, and 
for other purposes, had directed him to 
report the bUl back to the House with 
sundry amendments, with the recom¬ 
mendation that the amendments be 
agreed to and that the bill, as amended, 
do pass. 

Mr. ONEAL. Mr. Speaker. I move 
the previous question on the bill and all 
amendments thereto to final passage. 

The previo us qu estion was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote 
demanded on any amendment? If not. 
the Chair will put them en grosse. 

The amen dmen ts were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question Is on 
the engrossment and third reading of 
theblU. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. _ 

The SPEAKER. ITie question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. Mr. 
Speaker. I o ffer a motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman 
opposed to the bill? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. In its 
present form, 1 am, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will re¬ 
port the motion to recommit. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Johnson of Indians Aorss to recommit 
the blU to the Committee on Approprlsttons. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion to recommit 

The motio n to r ecommit was rejected. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

The question was taken; and on a divi¬ 
sion (demanded by Mr. Cou of Mis¬ 
souri) there were—ayes 179, noes 88. 

Mr. HUUi. Mr. Speaker. I demand 
the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were refused. 

So the bill was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

EXTERgZOIl OF BHIABBB 

Mr. MoCORMACK. Ur. SpeffiW. I 
ask unanhneus eonsent that idl 


bers have 5 legislative days in which to 
extend their remarks on thw MU Just 
passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas¬ 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REED of New York asked and was 
given peisDlssion to extend his remarks 
in the Riooid and include a statement 
made by Mr. PsiLUPg before the Com¬ 
mittee o n Wa ys and Means. 

Mr. JENSEN asked and was given per¬ 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Rxoord and Include an editorial from 
the Stanton Zephyr. 

Mr. JUDD asked and was given per¬ 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Ricoao in two places and include in 
each an edito rial. 

Mr. LaFOLLBTTS asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Rxcoro and Include a report by Hon. 
Thomas B. Dewey. Governor of New 
York. 

Bfr. EARTHMAN. Mr. Speaker. 1 ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re* 
marks at t h is po int in the Rxcoro. 

The SPBABHR. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ten¬ 
nessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EARTHMAN. Mr. Speaker, due 
to having a most Important previous en¬ 
gagement at the Department of State 
with the chainnan of a special Agricul¬ 
ture Subcommittee of the House, of 
which I am a member, I was not present 
for the record vote on the question of 
whether or not the rule for consideration 
of H. R. 3109 should be adopted. If I 
had been present at the time of the rec¬ 
ord vote, I would have cast my vote 
against the adoption of the rule. I re¬ 
turned to the House shortly after this 
vote was taken and when a motion was 
offered by the gentleman from Georgia 
[Mr Tarvxr] to strike from the bill the 
provisions allowing $2,500 to the Mem¬ 
bers of Congress for expenses in connec¬ 
tion with their official duties, I cast my 
vote for the amendment. I also voted 
against the final passage of the bill. 

PBOORAM FOR NEXT WEEK 

Mr. IdARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker. X ask unanimous consent to ad¬ 
dress the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas¬ 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Bfr. 
Speaker, may 1 ask the maJoHty leader 
if be can tell us the program for next 
.week? 

Mr. MCCORMACK. I shaU be very 
glad to five that Inf otmatlon. 

Monday Is Dlstriet day. I understand 
there are three noncontroverstal blBa to 
bo eoDsMered. 1 see the chairman of 
the Committee on Oie Otetrlot of Colum- 
Ma Is here. May I ask him to advise Ihe 
Bouse as to the numbers of the bUls and 
vrtiat they are? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. The nuniben Of the 
MUk are H. R. 3874, H. R. 8878, and a R. 
9885. As the dlitlngulkhed maforlty 
leadtf says, Owy are not oontrovenua, 
and I beUeve we can MaitoM of them 
BMMdUy. 
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Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. They 
are unanimously reported by the com¬ 
mittee? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. They are unani¬ 
mously reported by the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I have asked the 
gentleman from West Virginia to s^ve 
the Republican whip that information, 
and I understand he will do that. The 
Information I am about to give now will 
also be given to the Republican whip. 

After the District of Columbia busi¬ 
ness is concluded on Monday, there will 
be brought up the bill, H. R. 1690, deal¬ 
ing with agricultural extension work, on 
which there will be 1 hour of general 
debate. If that bill is completed in time, 
we will take up the bill, H. R. 2347, relat¬ 
ing to guayule rubber. If the latter bill 
cannot be disposed of on Monday, it will 
have to be displaced on the calendar, be¬ 
cause I am assigning to the program for 
Tuesday the bill H. R. 3035, the postal- 
salary bill, and following that on that day 
the bill H. R. 387, a bill amending the 
Nationality Act of 1940. 

The business census bill, which was to 
have come up tomorrow but cannot be 
taken up then, has been placed on the 
program for next Wednesday. 

Thursday and Friday have been set 
aside for consideration of the Labor- 
Federal Security appropriation bill. If 
there is any time left on Friday, the bill 
H. R. 2113, relating to the Federal Farm 
Loan Act. will be considered. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. To- 
mon*ow, the conference report on the 
State, Justice, and Commerce Depart¬ 
ments appropriation bill will come up? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Yes; and I shall 
ask unanimous consent that the House 
meet tomorrow at 11 o’clock. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. I 
have no objection to that. 

HOUR OP MBETINa TOMORROW 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
House adjourns today it adjourn to meet 
at 11 o’clock tomorrow. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas¬ 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Mich¬ 
igan [Mr. Hook] Is recognized for 15 
minutes. 

EXTENSION SERVICE DEPARTMENT OF 
AGRICULTURE 

Mr. HOOK. Mr. Speaker, the distin¬ 
guished and able gentleman from Okla¬ 
homa will, I understand, propose an 
amendment to H. R. 1690 that, if passed 
and enforced, will check the spread of 
fascism in rural America. 'The amend¬ 
ment proposes simply to prohibit the use 
of funds appropriated by Congress to the 
Extension Service for the promotion and 
the activities of any private organiza¬ 
tion. 

Unless one knows, as I know, what goes 
on in this Country and in my own State 
of Michigan, between the Farm Bureau 
Mid the Extension Service, including the 
county agents, one would think there 
would be no more opposition to this 
amendment than to an amendment 


against smallpox or the spread of 
fascism. 

The fact that there is opposition to 
the Wickersham amendment proves the 
existence of the evil that it is designed 
to rout out and will rout out unless this 
House, by defeating the amendment, 
gives its approval and its blessing to a 
wholly sinister, disruptive, destructive, 
and thoroughly un-American and sub¬ 
versive set-up now existing between the 
Farm Bureau and the Extension Service 
in many of our agricultural States. It 
proves, to my mind, how far along the 
road to rural fascism we have already 
gone. 

I am not choosing my word.s lightly, 
nor using them loosely, Mr. Speaker, 
when I say that H. R. 1690, as it stands, 
without the Wickersham amendment, 
will double the strength and the hold 
that the American Farm Bureau has 
upon the United States Extension Serv¬ 
ice, the land-grant colleges, and the 
State and county extension services. 
The bill provides for twelve and a half 
million more dollars annually for the 
Extension Service, which, when matched 
by State and county funds and piddling 
little sums contributed in some States 
by farm bureaus, will mean $25,000,000 
more—added to the approximately $37,- 
000,000 already being used by the Exten¬ 
sion Service. I am not opposing the 
authority to appropriate additional funds 
for an Extension Service free and Inde¬ 
pendent of the Farm Bureau. I would 
be for such additional funds. 

But I am against giving additional 
funds, or authorizing later additional 
appropriations of additional funds, to 
a United States extension service that 
seems to be absolutely supine and help¬ 
less. completely deaf, dumb, and blind to 
the uses that are made of United States 
funds after they are paid over to the 
State extension services. 

I know out of my own experience and 
observation, and from reports that are 
common knowledge among the Members 
of this House, particularly the Members 
from rural areas, that $25,000,000 added 
to $37,000,000, will, in effect, give the 
Farm Bureau a $62,000,000 political ma¬ 
chine with which it can, on the one hand, 
by the use of intimidation, coercion, and 
downright terror. Increase its member¬ 
ship from the present total of 1,000,000— 
Including bank clerks, groceries, mem¬ 
bers of chambers of commerce, and poor 
tenant farmers and sharecroppers who 
have no more voice in the determination 
of policy than I have in the government 
of Iceland—this additional appropriation 
will enable this membership to increase 
from one to two million within a few 
years. 

With this bigger, more powerful, more 
ruthless machine, oiled with Govern¬ 
ment funds, the men at the controls of 
the Farm Bureau cannot double, but 
quadruple the coercion, domination and 
outright control they now exercise upon 
the county agents, State extension serv¬ 
ices, land grant colleges, State legisla¬ 
tures. Members qi this Congress, and 
committees of this Congress. In saying 
this, might 1 say 1 am supported by the 
words of a very distinguished and promi¬ 
nent Member of this body, reported on 
page 3360 of the Congmssional Record 


for April 14,1943. Judge Tarver, the very 
able, conscientious and Independent 
chairman of the House Agricultural Ap¬ 
propriations subcommittee was explain¬ 
ing, With his usual frankness, the history, 
the paternity, if you please, of the 1943 
Agricultural Appropriations bill. He re¬ 
ferred to a proposal that certain sums 
allocated to the Farm Security Adminis¬ 
tration be transferred to the extension 
service, and this is Judge Tarver speak¬ 
ing: 

I do not like this Idea of legislating in 
the dark. I do not care if it is advocated by 
the Farm Bureau Federation. I have respect 
for the Federal Farm Bureau Federation 
* * * but at the same time we know, 

and I think all of us know, that that federa¬ 
tion Ifl now engaged In an effort to turn over 
as much as It can of the activities of the 
Department of Agriculture to the Extension 
Service. This farm-labor program has been 
placed under the Extension Service. A part 
of the funds for soil conservation and A. C. P. 
payments are to be, according to the terms 
of this bill, turned over to the Extension 
Service. Now it Is desired here to turn over 
to the Extension Service a part of the ad¬ 
ministrative problems connected with the 
work of the Farm Security Administration. 
I am not willing, as far as 1 am concerned, 
to let the Farm Bureau Federation write this 
bill for me. insofar as my vote on an indi¬ 
vidual Member of Congress Is concerned. 
Yet I am frank to say that the Farm Bureau 
Federation, with regard to some of these more 
controversial items, has been all powerful 
in the consideration of the ponding bill. 

I am measuring my words when I say 
that, should the Wickersham amend¬ 
ment be defeated, and should H. R. 1690 
be adopted, we will have voted new power 
to this already all-powerful Franken¬ 
stein that, grown stronger on funds 
which we, ourselves, have authorized, 
will come back next year and the year 
after to push Members of Congress 
around. 

The Farm Bureau, often working in 
cooperation with other powerful lobbies. 
Is today recognized as one of the most 
forceful, most ruthless, and demanding 
pressure groups on the Hill and in ad¬ 
ministrative agencies. Its representa¬ 
tives do not ask, they often order. If an 
administrative agency will not do its 
bidding, the Farm Bureau and its allies 
have them yanked up before congres¬ 
sional committees. Other Members may 
know better than I what attempts at 
pressure are made upon them by the 
Farm Bureau. Its agents have just about 
come to the conclusion that they are 
wasting time trying to pressure me. 

The end of this career of power is 
bound to be the extinction of democracy 
in both the economic and political sense 
among our farm people. Finally, it 
threatens democratic processes and re¬ 
sults right here in Congress. 

Consider what we have already in 
many of our farm States—and I am sure 
that many Members are aware of these 
practices and dislike them. 

The Farm Bureau forces county agents, 
paid with Federal and State funds, to 
call meetings, to send out Farm Bureau 
propaganda under Government frank, to 
solicit members for the Farm Bureau, and 
In many other ways to assist Farm 
Bureau growth, activity, and power. 
Bower is the final objective, power over 
individual farmers, over county agents, 
over State oflQcials, over Federal ofiOiclals, 
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over Members of Congress* over laws and 
policies of the Nation. 

I do not object to the Fttrm Bureau* 
or any other private onaiiisation* doing 
anything it cmi lesdUmaitely to increase 
its membership and promote the prin¬ 
ciples and policies to which its members 
have democratically subscribed. But 1 
do object to furnishing the Farm Bureau, 
or any private caganiaation* with an 
army of mercenaries to do the organising 
and operating job for it. That is exactly 
what is going on today. 

In hundreds of counties the Farm 
Bureau and the county agent are one 
and the same thing in the minds of thou¬ 
sands of farm people. Every effort is 
made to strengthen that belief—to make 
farmers think that the Farm Bureau has 
the literal power of life or death over 
them in the matter of getting farm 
machinery, feed* fertiliser, labor* and 
necessary draft deferments. All during 
the war the Farm Bureau has not over¬ 
looked a trick. The farm labor program 
has been taken away from the Farm 
Security Administration, which was be¬ 
ginning to do a good job in mobilizing 
farm labor on a fair, voluntary, and pa¬ 
triotic basis to do the job of food produc¬ 
tion for war at reasonable wages and 
under decent conditions. ''Oh* no." said 
the Farm Bureau, that was "an attempt 
at a social revolution in the midst of 
war." So the job was turned over to the 
Extension Service and the United States 
Extension Service was made simply the 
disbursing agent for tiumlng the money 
for this program over to the States, 
which, in turn, turned it over to the 
county agent. Then he* imder the terms 
of the Pace amendment* was made a 
little king who had the power to say 
whether or not Federal funds should be 
used to transport workers of the county 
and across State lines to another State 
where vital war food crops might be rot¬ 
ting for lack of labor. Three thousand 
little kings were empowered to make this 
decision. 

Triple A was gagged and the infor¬ 
mation job—^the important and neces¬ 
sary job of letting the farm people of the 
country know just what the war food 
needs were* just what the stabOizaUon 
program was all about, just what their 
role in the war should be—was left up 
to these 3,000 little kings—^the county 
agents. 

Why was this done? Because the 
county agents were not real kings at all. 
They were puppet kings—just as the 
King of Italy was a little puppet for 
Mussolini. 

Mr. Speaker* I plead with the Mem¬ 
bers of this House that when the Wicker- 
sham amendment comes up to cast a vote 
for their own independence* for the lib¬ 
eration and independence of hundreds 
of fine* intelligent county agents, who* 
afters years of study and work to fit them¬ 
selves to help the farm people of the coun¬ 
try be better fanners and better citizens, 
have found themselves trapped and in 
captivity to a vast power machine. The 
county agents know that this machine 
has the power to make or break the in¬ 
dividual* be it county agent* farmer* local, 
State, or even Fedttal oflldal. 

AM over America, county agents, their 
wives and families* and hundr^ of 


thousands of farmers and their families 
are waiting today to see whether we by 
our vote, strike down the tie that binds 
the Extension Service and endaves its 
employees. They are waiting to see if we 
dare set these puMie servants free 
from the dmnination of the men who 
control the Farm Bureau, or if we. by 
voting down the Wickerduun amend¬ 
ment* vote new power to an organiza¬ 
tion that has already far too much poi^r 
for its own good and for the safety of 
agriculture and the Nation. 

I speak with deep feeling on this sub¬ 
ject because it seems to me that this 
power* unless checked, will one day—4md 
perhaps soon—bring the rural fascism 
which it even now practices out in the 
open. I fear that. In the dlfllcult days of 
transition from war to peace that are 
coming soon, we will find springing up, 
inspired by some power-mad forces* 
working in cooperation with the same in¬ 
dustrial and business allies who have 
helped them in the past, an American 
version of the Heimweto, the Fascist mili¬ 
tia. the Storm Troopers, recruited from 
rural areas, led by power-crazed men of 
the middle classes in the cities* using 
rural America as a base from which to 
launch a Fascist putsch against our de¬ 
mocracy. 

Again* I am not talking through my 
hat. but from the Rxoord. Let me quote 
the concluding words of the report made 
by the La Follette Civil Liberties Com¬ 
mittee on its investigation of the Associ¬ 
ated Farmers of California, an organiza¬ 
tion with which the Farm Bureau found 
it possible to work in harmony. 

The Senate Committee on Education 
and Labor* after extensive Investigation 
and hearings, had this to say about this 
so-called farm group: 

TJnC«r th« law today, groupa almllar to the 
Associated Fanners can proceed, and have so 
proceeded with impunity to perpetuate a sys¬ 
tem of economic tyranny which should be 
a cause of national ahame and concern. Xn- 
dustrialtaed agriculture has permittsd to 
contlnus as an sconomio poorhouss for the 
unfortunates who havs no other means of 
Uvelihood and as a political breeding ground 
for violence and undemocratic phitoropbiet 
held by employer and employee alike. Where 
rights* of persons do not exist, rights of prop¬ 
erty are in danger. The history of human 
relationships on the land in Busslm. Spain* 
Italy. Germany, and Hungary of the first four 
decades of this century should awaken tbs 
United States to Its own peril, so clearly ap¬ 
parent in the history of the Associated Farm¬ 
ers of California. 

Mr. Speaker, I plead for the adoption 
of the Wickersham smendmait and the 
restoration of the strength and freedom 
of rural democracy. All that the Exten¬ 
sion Service needs to make it again an 
honest woman is a divorce from the Farm 
Bureau, a dissolution of an illicit union 
having no sanction even in common law. 
Should the amendment fall of adoption, 
X want to enter this warning on the rec¬ 
ord—the day of reckoning will come* the 
day when every Member who voted 
against this amendment will be pushed 
around by the representatives of the 
Farm Bureau and will wish to the 
tom of his heart ibnt, on UiiB day, ha 
had stmok a blow with his vote In this 
House for his own ftaedom and for iho 
freedom of all farxahni, all coving agents# 


afi local and State oflidisis, an Afioerlcaiis. 
But, by that time, it may be too late. 
The same antidemocratic forces whUAi 
teday reach into this Bouse to insiit that 
this amendment be defeated, may be too 
powerful to check. It is for that reason 
that I say that defeat oi this amend¬ 
ment may weU prove to be another Mu¬ 
nich, an appeasement of a powerful pri¬ 
vate organisation, using public funds and 
personnel to make itself even more pow¬ 
erful. and finally, openly to take over the 
state itself and all its apparatus, includ¬ 
ing the Congress. 

The issue is defense of democracy or 
the defense of antidemocratic forces and 
tendencies. A vote for the Wlckersham 
amendment is a vote for democracy; a 
vote against it is a vote for fascism. 

Let me close by reading the language 
of the amendment itself: 

Proposed amendment to H. R. 1600 to be 
inserted as a paragraph immediately pre-* 
ceding last section: 

**(d) The Secretary shall not authorize 
payment of the funds appropriated by this 
act or the acts herein mentioned to any 
Btete or Territory on or after JiUy 1. 1947 
untU the Director of Extension of said State 
or Territory shaU certify and the.Secretary 
shaU also find that no portion of said funds 
may or will be used by said State or Territory 
to pay aU or any paVt of the salary, wages, or 
expenses of any person, who. during the pre¬ 
ceding fiscal year, and while employed to 
carry out the purposes of this act or any of 
the acts herein mentioned, has acted as rep¬ 
resentative* agent, salesman* or solicitor of 
membership of any business, commercial or 
farm orgazdEation or enterprise, provided, 
that any sum withheld pursuant to this 
subsection shall be reported to the Presi¬ 
dent, retained In the Treasury, and disposed 
of in accordance with the provisions of the 
Smith-Lever Act herein mentioned." 

The farm people of the country will 
want to know how their elected repre¬ 
sentatives will vote on this proposal. 

If by some chance this amendment 
is defeated in the Committee of the 
Whole* thereby avoiding a record vote* 
the argiunent I have made will be 
strengthened. The power of the Farm 
Bureau will be felt. 

The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Mon¬ 
tana CMr. MARsnELD] is recognized for 25 
minutes. 

IBM SUNBRIMJS INTERNATIONAL AIR 
ROUTE 

Bfr. MANSFIELD of Montana. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
revise and extend my remarks and to in¬ 
clude two newspaper editorials and one 
newsp aper article. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Montana? 

There was no obj ection. 

Mr. MANSFIELD of M<mtana. Mr. 
Speaker* I have asked for tills time so 
that I could present to the House the lat¬ 
est details on the Sunshine International 
Atr Route extending freon Oreat FaUs, 
Mbnt., south through the Intermountain 
and Central States region to Mexico and 
beyond and north from Ormt Fklis to 
Alatica and Asia. 

A meting wag held itr Denver* Colo., 
on April 9 with the (^jeot ot forming n 
permanent organisation to further the 
interests of this route and I am happy to 
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report It was an unquaUfled success. It 
was very well attended, and cities all the 
way from Whitehorse, Yukon Territory, 
to Houston and El Paso, Tex., sent repre¬ 
sentatives, and the Province of Alberta 
thought it so important that in addition 
to the Alberta cities represented the 
Provincial Government was represented 
officially by two of their ministers. 
Cities officially represented were as 
follows: 

El Paso, San Antonio, Fort Worth, 
Amarillo, Dallas, all in Texas; Albu¬ 
querque. N. Mex.; Wichita, Kans.; Sheri¬ 
dan, Cheyenne, and Casper, Wyo.; 
Billings, Great Falls, and Cutbank, 
liont.: Lethbridge, Calgary, and Edmon¬ 
ton, Alberta, plus two ministers of the 
Alberta provincial government; and 
Whitehorse, Yukon Territory. Two dele¬ 
gates from Mexico City accepted, but had 
to cancel their plans at the last minute, 
as was also the case with Oklahoma City. 

I am calling your attention to this list 
so that you can see how strongly the 
Southwest, Intermountain, Canada, and 
Alaska areas are interested in this route. 
It will also prove emphatically just how 
much active interest there is back of 
this Inland route to Alberta. Alaska, and 
the Orient. As a matter of fact, the 
Texas delegates at the meeting were fully 
as vigorous in their support as those from 
Montana, Colorado, Kansas, Wyoming, 
New Mexico. Alberta, and Alaska. 

The sentiment of the delegates was 
unanimous and quite enthusiastic. In 
fact, the Montana delegation was quite 
gratified at the enthusiastic stand taken 
by our neighbors to the south and north. 
As soon as they imderstood the possi¬ 
bilities of this route, they were Just as 
sold on the idea as we were. All the 
States are naturally very vitally inter¬ 
ested because they have many products, 
such as oil-well machinery, mining ma¬ 
chinery, fresh fruits and vegetables, and 
many lesser commodities, which they 
feel they can ship to advantage to the 
Canadian Provinces of Alberta and 
Yukon, to Alaska, and to the Orient. 

Economically, aeronautically, geo¬ 
graphically, and logically there is every 
justification for the establishment of this 
inland route. It is from the political 
angle only that we are weak in compari¬ 
son to other larger and established 
centers. That is why we have organized 
the Sunshine International Air Route 
Association. With the solid support of 
our neighboring States, we of Montana 
feel that we have overcome, to some ex¬ 
tent, our political weakness. 

Mr. Speaker, I should like to insert in 
the Ricord at this point two editorials 
from the Great Palls (Mont.) Tribune, 
which state far better than I can the 
outstanding reasons why this route 
should be developed: 

Tke TnistJKi! Sats: Amxrxca, See It First, 
Stand bt It Always 

OUR INTERNATIONAL AIR ROUTES 

The military seleotion of the Great Palls 
gateway to Alaska and Russia was coincident 
with the building of the so-caUed Alaska 
Highway. The ferrying command transport 
supervision came to Great Palls from the 
Paoiflo coast because of sunshine Inland fly¬ 
ing advantage. The sunshine international 
air route became an Important international 


facility, whereby thousands of planes, and 
thousands upon thousands of tons of war 
supplies, have been sent to Alaska and to 
Russia. The kind and volume of this war 
traffic quite naturaUy has not been given, de¬ 
tailed, or emphasized in the civilian news. 

It, however, is perfectly clear that this fair 
weather inland route wqi have the same flying 
advantage in the years of peace that will fol¬ 
low the war. 

There are some air-line interests, and one 
or two powerful Paclflc coast cities, which 
would not have it that way. They seem to 
think the flying that left the coastline fog in 
wartime should come back and centralize in 
former coast points regardless of the superior 
inland flying opportunity. They said so be¬ 
fore the Civil Aeronautics Board in Washing¬ 
ton the other day. Some of their civic and 
political leaders are throwing rocks at both 
the Alaska Highway and the inland air route. 
In an apparent selflsh attitude, although 
millions of dollars of Uncle Sam's money 
have been expended building a military high¬ 
way through a new country, and despite the 
fact that it goes a long way toward connect¬ 
ing two great areas of the United States, our 
supposedly coast friends would send this 
1.600-mile thoroughfare back to prairie. 

Apparently, again, they have not heard 
that some thousands of Americans believe the 
Alaska Highway will have an important con¬ 
tinuing value, connecting Alaska and the 
great park playgrounds of the Rocky Motm- 
tain area. 

Observing what has been said in Washing¬ 
ton and elsewhere, it may be remarked also 
that a number of large eastern and mid- 
western cities would like to centralize the 
peacetime Alaska travel through their air¬ 
ports. They. too. regardless of what has been 
amply established through the Montana gate¬ 
way. are throwing some rocks at the claims of 
our smaller city and at a really important 
Rocky Mountain group of States. 

And this is perhaps where the story gets 
Interesting. The Great Falls gateway hap¬ 
pens to be the most convenient transport 
route for that portion of the United States 
west of Omaha and Kansas City, and as far 
as the west line of the States of Utah and New 
Mexico—^more than 40 percent of the area of 
the United States, if you please. Quite a sec¬ 
tion of the Nation, therefore, has a vital in¬ 
terest in air service over a route running 
north from Houston, Port Worth, and Dallas, 
Tex,, then through Denver and Montana to 
Lethbridge and Edmonton, to Alaska, and 
beyond. Central and South America are in¬ 
terested in the shortest and safest transport 
across the United States and to Alaska. 

Therefore, with this much of a foundation 
for confidence and merit it isn't surprising to 
read in the Associated Press news, coming 
out of Denver, that there was a conference 
in that city several weeks ago with repre¬ 
sentation from seven or eight States to con¬ 
sider this problem—national and inter¬ 
national in its Importance. The news report 
relates that this was merely a preliminary 
meeting. There is to be a larger conference 
in Denver on April 9 to connect up a north- 
south air route, all the way from Mexico 
and other southern republics, with Alaska and 
the Orient. 

Of coiuse, Montana and Great Falls are 
' Intensely interested. They wiah and intend 
to win what they can on the merit of their 
cause. They will not strive for anything 
more. Other cities east or west should be 
content with a like effort. No airline or 
cities are apt to make much throwing rocks 
at the other fellow. The best, the,safest, and 
thfe most advantageous air routes‘for service 
should Anally go on tbe map. 

If this is the accepted test, the sunshine 
international air route, going and coming this 
way, will be a choice. ' The air transport com¬ 
mand flying the Great Falls route day by day 
since iMg has provaa its value. 


It is pertinent to observe further that the 
various projections of routes through Edmon¬ 
ton to Alaska on the part of other cities from 
coast to coast are, to date, nothing more than 
blueprints or a gleam in the eye of the plan¬ 
ners. In contrast to this, the route north 
from Great Falls is already complemented by 
an existing and usable highway, a railroad as 
far north as Dawson Creek, and complete 
Installations of necessary air navigation aids 
such as radio beams and weather stations. 

It may be stated truthfully that the route 
through the Great Falls gateway is already 
from 2 to 8 years ahead of any other flyway 
in neoessary ground-aid construction. 


THE Sunshine Air Route 
The Sunshine International Air Route As¬ 
sociation has been substantially and repre¬ 
sentatively organized in the city of Denver. 

There were delegates taking part in the 
Denver conference representing the great In- 
termountaln territory from the Mexican 
border all the way north—and including the 
Province of Alberta, Canada, and Alaska. 

This association has come into existence 
not as a promotion, but as a development 
upon the foundation of merit and service. 
Of course, the State of Montana is tremend¬ 
ously interested. 

A limited comment is pertinent at this 
time. 

The association, we are assured, intends to 
urge this comprehensive air service upon the 
foundation of merit in the enterprise. It 
asks for consideration by the Government 
and otherwise, taking into accoxmt what we 
have learned of Its value and volume both in 
the war service that is still being rendered, 
and upon the same basis of what can be ac¬ 
complished In a civic way alter the war. 

It proposes further to urge the mainte¬ 
nance and Improvement of the Alaska High¬ 
way—upon the basis, of what its usefulness 
can be to Canada and to the United States 
after we are through lighting upon the war 
fronts. It does not ask for any further ap¬ 
proval or development. 

Upon this foundation the State of Mon¬ 
tana, and the city of Great Falls, does not 
appreciate the gross misrepresentations that 
have been circulated in various publications 
coming out of some of the big cities on the 
coast. We do not like other untruthful 
statements that have been made, apparently 
through regional selfishness, in other cities 
of the Middle West portion of the United 
States. On the other hand, we have not 
the slightest objection if these larger centers 
of business appeal and endeavor to secure 
what they in turn may win upon the founda¬ 
tion of merit. Furthermore, we do not be¬ 
lieve, in the long run, they will win much 
of anirthlng by throwing rocks at the impor¬ 
tant inland flying service that has already 
been rendered over a short inland route 
which has an abundance of sunshine and 
established advantages for flying. 

The Tribune has already advocated that 
the great Alaska area be given Statehood. 
It may become a new frontier, full of re¬ 
sources that have not even been discovered. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to also call your 
attention to the latest endorsement given 
to this air route by the Premier of Al¬ 
berta, the Honorable Ernest C. Manning 
who has stated that the Alberta govern¬ 
ment heartily endorses and supports this 
project and has so notified the Civil 
Aeronautics Board at Washington, D. C., 
and the Department of Aviation of the 
Republic of Mexico. 

The statement issued by Premier Man¬ 
ning is so forceful, logical, and acci^OTe 
that I feel it is worth the time of the 
iqpmbership of the House to study. 
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AijnorrA iMootm Bv mt mn Am 

Pumn SXTPPoiiTi liXNi xir Mom to XJKcno 

BTAm, Mtaoco—BI amhxmo Ponm Out 

Umm OF PnsBNT Militabt Skyway 

Indorsement and support of the Sunshine 
International Air Rpute and its association 
has been given by the government at Alberta 
and forwarded by Premier Smest O. Manning 
of Alberta to the OivU Aeronautics Board at 
Washington. B. C.. and to the aviation depart¬ 
ment of Mexico. Charles B. Anderson, chair¬ 
man of the airways committee of the Great 
Falls Chamber of Commerce, has been advised 
of the action by the Premier. 

The statement said, in part. that. **havlng 
considered carefully the abstract of proceed¬ 
ings of the Sunshine International Air Route 
Association * * • and heard the reports 
of Hon. C. E. Gerhart and Bon. W. A. Fallow, 
who attended, the government of Alberta 
heartily endorses and is prepared actively to 
support the objectives of the association as 
expressed In the resolution passed.'* 
aSKXS HUB SYAHMSSa 

'The government of Alberta is not particu¬ 
larly concerned about which company or 
companies operate the air route," the state¬ 
ment continuea, "but we do urge effective ac¬ 
tion to insure that thoee who do operate the 
route provide the highest possible standard 
of air transportation equipment for safe, 
speedy, and comfortable service and establlah 
schedules which will reduce to a minimum 
the number of chargee from aircraft to air¬ 
craft and minimum wastage of time in stop¬ 
overs en route. 

"We strongly urge that the feasible air 
route from Cape Horn to Russia and the 
Orient and serving all the capitals of the 
world without losing sight of land Is the 
inland route, which, already established and 
equipped with modern alriXMrt and naviga¬ 
tional faculties, la navigable virtually 
throughout the entire year, la free from fog 
and. lying in the Chinook belt, traverses ter¬ 
rain whose climate is comparatively mild 
and admittedly superior to that of other 
routes for purposes of navigation. 

"We are not unmindful of the commer¬ 
cial benefits which will accrue to the dla- 
triets contiguous to the inlaiid route, but 
these occupy a place of lesser Importance 
in drtlberatlona seeking without bias but 
in wisdom to reach now dedsions which wiU 
diape the course of aviation on this con¬ 
tinent for many years to come," the state¬ 
ment continued. 

"iCKBira .ABX paovxD 

"Experience has proved the merits of this 
route." Premier Manning points out. "Upon 
its merits alone was it developed and im¬ 
proved to Ita present eAoient standards of 
airports, airstrips, weather stations and di¬ 
rectional aids. Becauae of its merits alone 
it has been iised extensively by the United 
States Army Air Forces in its defense of 
Alaska, the battles of the Aleutians and in 
ferrying aircraft to Russia. 

"Since the days of the adventurous Oatty- 
Post global flight, this route has been chosen 
When speed and the maximum of security 
and dependability were essential. Mr. Wen- 
dall Willkle and Mr. Henry Wallace, and other 
diplomats from the Americas, have selected 
It on their flights to Russia. Mr. Molotov 
was added to the long list when be flew 
from Moscow to attend the United Nations 
Conference on Zntemational Organisation In 
San Francisco.** Premier Manning pointed 
out. 

"We trust." the Premier said, "that the 
efforts of the Sunshine International Air 
Route AaeoeialUm will bear beneficial and 
lasting result and that thair represents* 
tiona to those with whom the final deci¬ 
sions rest will be acted upon with the dis¬ 
patch which their alneerlty and urgency 
warrants.** 


Finally. Mr. Speaker. I want to atate 
that we of the interior United Btatee are 
determined to do all that wp poeslhly can 
to eee that tbia route la contlimed in 
operation In peacetime. We are gcdng 
to fight cmr hardest for the eatabUdunent 
of the Sunshine International Air Route 
because we know we have the most logical 
and safest airway and we feel that its 
continued development will not only help 
the interior western United States hut 
all of our country as well, both In peace 
and in wmr. We ask no special favors 
but we do expect fair and impartial con¬ 
sideration. Ihe merit of the route has 
been proved by the Army in wartime; 
that merit will be Just as significant and 
important in the days of peace to come. 
The air-age is upon us and today we look 
confidently forward to the Brade of to¬ 
morrow. to the Pacific era, and to the 
future. 

LEAVE OF ABBEMCB 

By unanimous consent, leave of ab¬ 
sence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. Hook, for 2 weeks, on account 
of official business. 

To Mr. Cass of New Jersey (at the re¬ 
quest of Mr. PowiRS). for 3 days, on ac¬ 
count of illness in family. 

SENATE ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 

The SPBAICER announced his signa¬ 
ture to enrolled bills of the Senate of the 
following titles; 

8.63. An act to amend section S (b) of the 
Securities Act. 1033, as amended, so as to 
permit exemption of secmlty Issues not ex¬ 
ceeding S300.000 from the provisions of such 
act: 

5.70. For the relief of Maria Manriquee 
Ruiz; 

8.71. An act for the relief of the legal 
guardian of Bstella Ruiz; 

S. 174. An act for the relief of Mary Mar¬ 
tha Withers, as trustee. Mary Martha With¬ 
ers. as administratrix of the estate of Beatrice 
Withers, deceased; and Mary Martha Withers, 
individually; 

S.316. An act for the relief of June 1. 
Qradljan: 

S. 830. An act for the relief of James A. 
Kelly; 

S. 859. An act for the relief of Mrs. Ellen 
McCormack; 

8.407. An act for the relief of Pierce 
William Van Doren and Elmer J. Coates; 

8.407. An act for the relief of MaJ. Mal¬ 
colm K. Beyer; 

8.669. An act to reimburse certain Ma¬ 
rine Corps personnel and former Idarlne 
Corps personnel for personal property lost 
or damaged as the result of a fire in Vm 
training bttllding at the Marine Corps air 
station. Cherry Point. N. C., on Junb 3.1944; 

8.801. An act for the relief of Chesley 
Brazil; 

8.655. An act amending the act of June 
35. 1938 (53 Stat. 1307), authorizing the Sec¬ 
retary of the Interior to pay salary and ex¬ 
penses of the chairman, saet^ary, and Inter-, 
preter of the Klamath Oenefal Council, mem¬ 
bers of the Klamath buslnesa committee and 
other eommlttees appointed by said Klamath 
General Council, and offleial delegates of the 
IClamath Tribe, as amended, and for other 
purposes; and 

8.701. An act to provide a method for tbs 
warttme reduction of temporary grades lieid 
by general offlcera of the Army of the United 
States. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr. MANBFmD of Mcmtaim. Mr. 
Speaker, 1 nicrre ttiat the House do now 
adjourn. 


The motlOB was agreed to; aoconUngly 
(at 5 o'oloek and 86 rntnutes p. bl). un¬ 
der Its previous order, the House ad¬ 
journed imtll tomorrow. Friday. Moy 11. 
2M5, at 11 o^dook a. m. 


coMMrrxwB hsarinos 

Oomarm on iMYXsarm amp Fosimn 
Comuacm 

There will be a meeting of the Bridge 
Subcommittee of the Committee on In¬ 
terstate and Foreign Commerce, at 10 
a. m.. Friday. May 11. 1945. 

To begin public hearings on R. R. 641, 
a bill authorizing and directing the Com¬ 
missioners of the District of Columbia 
to construct two four-lane bridges to 
replace the existing Fourteenth Street 
or Highway Bridge acrou the Potomac 
River, and for other purposes. 

CoMKnmx oM Imbioxation amp 
Natuxauzatxdm 

The Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization will hold a hearing at 10 
o*clock a. m. on Wednesday. May 16. 
1945, on H. R. 714, H R. 1350. H. R. 
2299. and R. R. 2650. 


EX E C U T IVE COMMUNICATIONS. ETC. 

Under clause 2 of rule XXIV. executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

449. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
the Navy, transmitting a draft of a proposed 
bill to reimburse certain Navy personnel and 
former Navy personnel for personal prop¬ 
erty lost or damaged as the result of fires 
occurring at various naval shore activities; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

460. A letter from the Secretary of the In¬ 
terior. transmitting a report on the Columbia 
Basin project on the Columbia River dated 
October 80. 1944, prepared by the Bureau of 
Reclamation and the Bonneville Power Ad¬ 
ministration (B. Doc. No. 173); to the Com¬ 
mittee on Irrigation and Reclamation and 
ordered to be printed with Illustrations. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBUO 
BILBB AND RBSOLXmONS 

Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows; 

Mr. BATES of Kentucky: Committee on 
Rulee. Bouse Resolution 358. Resolution 
providing for the oonslderation of H. R 1690. 
a bill to provide for the further development 
of cooperative agricultural extension work; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 543). Re¬ 
ferred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. RANDOLPH: Committee on the Dis¬ 
trict of Columbia. H. R. 3875. A bill to 
amend an act entitled "An act to fix the 
salaries of offloers and members of the Met¬ 
ropolitan Police force and the Plre DefMut- 
ment of the District of Columbia'*; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 648). Referred to the 
Committee of the VThole House on the state 
of the Union. 


PURLIiC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 3 of rule XXIX. public bills 
and resolutions were Introduced and sev¬ 
erally referred ae follows: 

By Mr. VINSON: 

B. R. 8180. A bUl to Uqpoif certain rectrlo- 
tlons on the dispositioa of navax tcMels and 
fkdntles neoenary to the mslxxtenanee of 
the combatant strength and efficiency of the 
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Navy, and for other purposes: to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. CBLLER: 

H. H. 8181. A bill to provide that the 
Secretary of State shall submit an annual 
report to the Congress: to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs 

By Mr. MAY: 

B. R. 3182: A bill to provide for one na¬ 
tional cemetery In each State and Territory, 
the enlargement of existing national ceme¬ 
teries where necessary, and for other na¬ 
tional cemeteries needed for the burial of 
war veterans; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. O’TOOLE: 

H. R. 3183. A bill to provide for the erec¬ 
tion In the District of Columbia of a Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt memorial; to the Commit¬ 
tee on the Library. 

By Mr. PRICE of Florida: 

H. R. 3184. A bill to provide that the terms 
of peace to be imposed upon Germany and 
Japan shall include agreements by such coun¬ 
tries to pay indemnities to American mili¬ 
tary and civilian prisoners of war; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. ROGERS of Florida: 

H. J. Res. 183. Joint resolution designating 
the second Thursday of October of each year 
as Clara Barton Day; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina: 

H. J. Res. 184. Joint resolution to continue 
the temporary Increase in postal rates on 
flrst-class matter, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SHORT: 

H. J. Res. 185. Joint resolution to extend 
the statute of limitations in certain cases; to 
tlie Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LANE: 

H. J. Res. 186. Joint resolution that the 
United Nations establish procedure for re¬ 
patriation of the Hebrews of Europe; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. SPENCE: 

H.J. lies. 187. Joint resolution authorizing 
the dissolution of the Defense Plant Corpo¬ 
ration, Metals Reserve Company, Rubber Re¬ 
serve Company, Defense SuppUes Corpora¬ 
tion, and Disaster Loan Corporation and the 
transfer of all the functions, powers, assets, 
and liabilities to the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation; to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

By Mr. R/iMEY: 

H.J.Res. 188. Joint resolution declaring 
that it is the sense of Congress, that the 
United Nations assume responsibility for the 
repatriation of the Hebrews In Europe; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. O’KONSKI: 

H. J. Res. 189. Joint resolution declaring 
that it is the sense of Congress, that the 
United Nations assume responsibility for the 
repatriation of the Hebrews in Europe; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 

Under clause 3 of rule XXII, me¬ 
morials were presented and referred as 
follows: 

By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis¬ 
lature of the State of Maryland, memorial¬ 
izing the President and the Congress of the 
United States to include members of the 
maritime service, the merchant marine, and 
the merchant marine cadets in the class of 
persons given special income-tax exemptions 
because of their service In the war; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
Territory of Hawaii, memorializing the Presi¬ 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
to extend the right to become a naturalized 
citizen of the United States to persons whose 
sons or daughters have served honorably in 
any branch of the armed forces of the 


United States: to the Committee on Immi¬ 
gration and Naturalization. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of New York, memorializing the Pres¬ 
ident and the Congress of the United States 
to enact House Resolution 448 of the Seventy- 
eighth Congress into law. relative to estab¬ 
lishment of Palestine as a Jewish homeland; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Massachusetts, memorializing the 
President and the Congress of the United 
States to adopt an Increase in salaries of the 
postal carriers and clerks of Massaebusetts in 
particular and the Nation in general; to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Massachusetts, memorializing the 
President and the Congress of the United 
States to provide for expediting the payment 
of claims by the Veterans’ Administration; 
to the Committee on World War Veterans* 
Legislation. 

PRIVA’TE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 1 of rule XXll, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. HOOK: 

H.R.3185. A bill for the relief of George 
Lassila; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of California: 

H.R.3186. A bill for the relief of Ruth 
Dudley Cameron and Henry V. Harris; to the 
Committee on Claims. 


PETmONS. ETC. 

Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 

679. By Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts: 
Petition of the General Court of Massachu- 
setts, favoring more expeditious payment of 
claims by the Veterana’ Administration; to 
the Committee on World War Veterans’ Leg¬ 
islation. 

580. Also, petitions of the General Court of 
Massachusetts, favoring immediate adoption 
of postal salary increases: to the Committee 
on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

681. By Mr. RICH: Petition of borough 
councils and township supervisors, request¬ 
ing appropriate flood-control measures along 
the Cowanesque River; to the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors. 

582. By Mr. RYTER: Resolution adopted by 
the General Assembly of the State of Con¬ 
necticut, House Joint Resolution No. 316, 
memorializing Congress for reaffirmation of 
the tenets of the Atlantic Charter in regard 
to Poland, passed by both the House of Rep¬ 
resentatives and the Senate of the State of 
Connecticut on April 11. 1946, Introduced by 
Helen W. Zbikowskl and certified by Charles 
J. Prestla, secretary of state of Connecticut; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

683. By Mr. SUNDSTROM: Petition by the 

Board of Commissioners of the City of New¬ 
ark, N. J., approving Senate Joint Resolution 
7 and recommending the passage thereof; to 
the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. _ 

684. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the 
Friends of Enlisted Men in Service and Vet¬ 
erans Committee, of Local 460, V, E.-C, I. O., 
Jamaica. N. Y.. with numerous signers, pe¬ 
titioning consideration of their resolution 
with reference to approval of the Dumbarton 
Oaks. Bretton Woods. Mexico City, and Crimea 
Conference proposals, without crippling reser¬ 
vations; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

685. Also, petition of the Jewish Federation 
of Delaware, Wilmington, Del., petitioning 
consideration of their resolution with refer¬ 
ence to -expressing sorrow at the death of our 
late President, Franklin D. Roosevelt; to the 
Committee on Memorials. 


686. Also, petition of the New York City Col¬ 
ony of the National Society of New England 
Women, New York. N. Y., petitioning con¬ 
sideration of their resolution with reference 
to endorsement of the public expression of 
the President respecting future cooperation 
between the executive and legislative 
branches of our Government; to the Com¬ 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

687. Also, petition of Terrell Chamber of 
Commerce, Terrell, Tex., petitioning consid¬ 
eration of their resolution with reference to 
amendments to the O. P. A. program for 
1945[^ to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

688. Also, petition of the United Federal 
Workers of America, Local 10, Washington, 
D. C., petitioning consideration of their reso¬ 
lution with reference to their support of the 
Bretton Woods proposals; to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 

689. Also, petition of the Advertising Club 
of Washington, D. C., petitioning considera¬ 
tion of their resolution with reference to 
opposition to legislation prohibiting the 
price advertising of alcoholic beverages; to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

590. Also, petition of the International As¬ 
sociation of Machinists. Washington, D. C., 
petitioning consideration of their resolution 
with reference to opposition to compulsory 
peacetme military conscription; to the Com¬ 
mittee on Military Affairs* 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, May 11 , 1945 

The House met at 11 o’clock a. m., and 
was called to order by the Speaker. 

Rev. Bernard Braskamp, D. D., pastor 
of the Gunton Temple Memorial Presby¬ 
terian Church, Washington, D. C., of¬ 
fered the following prayer: 

Almighty God* Thou art worthy of 
more than our deepest love, our highest 
praise, and our purest devotion. May we 
daily aspire to bring our character and 
conduct into a closer harmony with Thy 
divine holiness and in tune with that 
which is noble, just, and righteous. 

We pray that in our longings and 
struggles for freedom and peace we may 
gird ourselves with faith, fidelity, and 
fortitude, assured that we shall be glo¬ 
riously triumphant, for Thou art the 
Lord God Omnipotent. 

Grant that Thy voice of wisdom and 
counsel may be heard in the mind and 
heart of our President and all the leaders 
and Members of this Congress. Let Thy 
guiding Spirit take full possession of all 
who are now seeking to organize the good 
will of the nations of the earth for a just 
and lasting peace. 

May we confidently believe that the 
whole world is being lifted by Thy grace 
Into the loftier altitudes of spiritual unity 
and fellowship. Lord, we believe. Help 
Thou our unbelief. 

In the name of the Prince of Peace, we 
offer our petitions. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yes¬ 
terday was read and approved. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Gatling, its enrolling clerk, announced 
that the Senate had passed without 
amendment a bill of the House of the 
following title: 
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R. R. 3070. An act to axtand th« profialons 
of tbe act of November 29, 1040 (Public Law 
884, 76th Cong.). 

The message also announced that the 
Senate had {lassed bills of the following 
titles. In which the concurrence of the 
House is requested: 

8.223. An act to provide for the establish¬ 
ment of a modem, adequate, and efficient 
hospital center in the District of Columbia; 
and 

8.938. An act to provide for emergency 
flood-control work made necessary by recent 
floods, and for other purposes. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. STEVENSON asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and t o inc lude a statement. 

Mr. KEARNEY asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Record and to include a 
statement by the commander in chief 
of the Veterans of Foreign Wars. 

THE MQTHBRS OF AMERICA 

Mr. SFRINQER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 min¬ 
ute and to revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from In¬ 
diana? 

There was no objection. 

[Mr. Springer addressed the House. 
His remarks appear in the Appendix.] 

EXTENSION OF RKMAR^ 

Mr. SCHWABE of Oklahoma asked and 
was given permission to extend his re¬ 
marks in the Record and to include an 
editorial from the Tulsa Tribune of May 
8, 1945. 

Mr. REED of New York asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Appendix of the Record and to, 
include two statements under two sepa¬ 
rate headings made before the Ways and 
Means Committee. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin asked and 
was given permission to extend his re¬ 
marks in the Record and to include four 
tables. 

Mr. OILLIE asked and was given per¬ 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and to include certain statements 
on the food situation in Europe. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, 1 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Record and to Include the 
text of a statement made by Maj. Oen. 
WlUlam F. Tomkins on the demobiliza¬ 
tion plan. I doubt that this will exceed 
the allowable limit; but if it does, not¬ 
withstanding the extra cost, I ask unani¬ 
mous consent that it may be printed in 
the Record._ 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

REV. J. 8HERA MONTGOMERY, D. D. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani¬ 
mous consent to address the House for 
X minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. _ 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the requeift of the gentleman from Penn¬ 
sylvania? 

There fr^s no objection. 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I have Just 
talked to the Assistant Chaplain, and he 
informs me that Dr. James Shera Mont¬ 
gomery, the Chaplain of the Bouse, has 
returned from the hospital, where he had 
been under treatment for 3 weeks. Be is 
now at his home on Maryland Avenue. 
I am sure the membership of the House 
are all very gratified to know that he Is 
Improving. We hope he soon will be 
out and around in his usual good health. 
We enjoy his presence, and seeing his 
smiling face is a real Joy to us all. 

ADJOURNMENT OVER 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
House adjourns today, it adjourn to meet 
on Monday next. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas¬ 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. BAILEY asked and was given per¬ 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include two letters protest¬ 
ing the shortage of meat in the Coal 
areas of West Virginia. 

Mr. RABAUT asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include an article by Father 
Godfrey Kaspar entitled “The Good 
Mother.” 

STATE. JUSTICE. AND COMMERCE 
APPROnaiATION BILL. 1946 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
the conference report on the bill (H. R. 
2603) making appropriations for the 
Departments of State, Justice, Com¬ 
merce, the Judiciary, and the Federal 
loan agencies for the fiscal year ending 
June SO, 1946, and for other purposes, 
and ask unanimous consent that the 
statement of the managers on the part 
of the House be read in lieu of the report. 

The Cler k rea d the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich¬ 
igan? 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Speaker, I object to 
the reading of the statement in lieu of 
the report. 

The Clerk read the conference report. 

The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 

CoNmsKci Repost 

Th« committee of conference on the dls- 
agreeUig votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the biU (H. R. 
2603) making appropriations for the Depart¬ 
ments of State. Justice, Commerce, tbe Judi¬ 
ciary, and the Federal Loan Agency, for tbe 
flscal year ending June 80,1946. and for other 
purposes, having met, after full and free con¬ 
ference. have agreed to recommend and do 
recommend to their respective Houses as 
follows: 

That the Senate recede from Its amend¬ 
ments numbered 6. 19. 44, and 47. 

That the Hoiise recede from its disagree¬ 
ment to the amendments of tbe Senate num¬ 
bered 2, 4, 14, 18, 21. 23, 29. 33. 37. 46. 48. 49, 
63, 68, 67, and 58 and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1: That the Bouse 
recede from Its disagreement to the amend¬ 
ment of the Senate numbered 1, and agree 
to the eame with an amendment as fcilowi: 


In lieu of the idm proposed by said amend¬ 
ment insert '*$9,900,000**; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 8: That ^e Bouse 
recede from its disagreement to the emend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 8, and agree to 
the same with an amendment as follows: In 
lieu of the sum proposed by said amendment 
insert **4796,000"; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 6: That the House 
recede from Ita disagreement to the amend¬ 
ment of the Senate numbered 6, and agree to 
the same with an amendment as follows: In 
lieu of tbe sum proposed by said amendment 
Insert "44,876,000**; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 7: That the House 
recede from Its disagreement to the amend¬ 
ment of the Senate numbered 7, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend¬ 
ment Insert ‘*$3,422,000**; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 8: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend¬ 
ment of the Senate numbered 8. and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend¬ 
ment insert **42,150,000'*; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 9: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend¬ 
ment of the Senate numbered 9, and agree to 
the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lifu of the sum proposed by said amend¬ 
ment Insert **44,260,000"; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 10: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend¬ 
ment of the Senate numbered 10. and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend¬ 
ment insert **46.300.000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 11: That the House 
recede from Its disagreement to the amend¬ 
ment of the Senate numbered 11, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of tbe sum proposed by said amend¬ 
ment Insert "46,200.000”; and the I cnate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 12: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend¬ 
ment of the Senate numbered 12, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend¬ 
ment insert ‘*484*60.000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 16; That the House 
recede from its disagreement to tbe amend¬ 
ment of the Senate numbered 15, and agree 
to. the same with an amendment as follows: 
In Heu.of the eum proposed by said amend¬ 
ment insert **417,500,000"; and the Senate 
agree to tbe eame. 

Amendment numbered 80: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend¬ 
ment of the Senate numbered 30. and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend¬ 
ment insert **421,300,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 39: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend¬ 
ment of the Senate ntunbered 89, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend¬ 
ment insert *‘42378,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 46: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend¬ 
ment of tbe Senate numbered 46, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum propceed by eaid amend¬ 
ment Insert "48.100,OQO"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 
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Thfi committee of oonfereime report in dli* 
agreement amendments numbered 13,16, 17, 
20, 20Vii, 22, 24, 26, 26, 27. 28. 81. 88, 84, 86, 
86, 88, 40, 41, 42, 43. 60, 61, 64, 66. 66, and 69. 
Loins C. Rabaut, 

Joxfir H. Ssaa, 

Butlsb B. Hass, 

Thomas J. O'Brien, 

IUrl Stefan (with res- 
ervaUons), 

Managers on the part of the House, 
Pat McOarran, 

Kenneth McKellar, 

Rickard B. Russell, 

Wallace H. White, Jr., 
Harold H. Burton, 

Joseph H. Ball, 

Managers on the part of the Senate, 
Statement 

The managers on the part of the House 
at the conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H. B. 2603) making 
appropriations for the Departments of State. 
Justice. Commerce, the Judiciary, and the 
Federal Loan Agency, for the fiscal year end¬ 
ing June 30, 1046, and for other purposes, 
submit the following statement in explana¬ 
tion of the effect of the action agreed upon 
by the conferees and recommended In the 
accompanying conference report: 

DEPARTMENT OP STATE 

No. 1: Appropriates $9,000,000 for depart¬ 
mental salaries. Instead of $9,600,000, as pro¬ 
posed by the House, and $10,000,000, as pro¬ 
posed by the Senate. The additional amount 
will enable the Department to employ ap¬ 
proximately 300 additional employees to as¬ 
sist In meeting the increased responsibilities 
of the Department, especially In post-war 
Europe. 

No. 2: Imposes a limitation In the con¬ 
tingent expense fund of $10,000 for expenses 
of attendance at meetings, as proposed by 
the Senate. 

No. 3: Appropriates $796,000 for depart¬ 
mental contingent expenses, instead of $750,- 
000, as proposed by the House, and $810,000, 
as proposed by the Senate. This additional 
amount Is related to the increase In person¬ 
nel allowed In amendment No. 1. 

No. 4: Imposes a limitation in the Item, 
President’s War Relief Control Board, of 
$600 for expenses of attendance at meetings 
and conferences, as proposed by the Senate. 

No. 6: Appropriates $4,876,000 for the sal¬ 
aries of Foreign Service officers. Instead of 
$4,860,000, as proposed by the House, and 
$4,000,000, as proposed by the Senate. The 
Increased funds will be used to augment the 
Foreign Service officer personnel in connec¬ 
tion with the reopening of many Foreign 
Service posts In Europe. 

No. 6: Appropriates $2,000,000 for trans¬ 
portation expenses of the Foreign Service, 
as proposed by the House, instead of $2,100,- 
000, as proposed by the Senate. 

No. 7: Appropriates $3,423,000 for Foreign 
Service quarters. Instead of $3,280,000, as 
proposed by the House, and $3,663,000, as 
proposed by the Senate. The added amount 
Is related to the Increased Foreign Service 
personnel allowed under amendments Nos. 
6 and 9. 

No. 8: Appropriates $2,160,000 for cost of 
Uvlng allowances for employees in the For¬ 
eign Service, Instead of $2,100,000, as pro- 
po^ by the House, and $2,200,000, as pro¬ 
posed by the Senate. This Increase Is also 
related to the increased personnel allowed 
under amendments previously mentioned. 

No. 9: Appropriates $4,260,000 for the sal¬ 
aries of Foreign Service clerks. Instead of 
$4,160,000, as proposed by the House, and 
$4B87,000, as proposed by the Senate. The 
Bouse ooxiferees are agrewl that the recent 


turn of events will make additional staffing 
necessary in the very near future. 

No. 10: Appropriates $1,700,000 for misoel- 
laneous salaries and allowances for the For¬ 
eign Service, instead of $1,660,000, as pro¬ 
posed by the Rouse, and $1,726,000, as pro¬ 
posed by the Senate. This increase Is also 
related to the proper staffing of offices now 
being reopened In Europe. 

No. 11: Appropriates $6,200,000 for the 
auxiliary (emergency) of the Foreign Service, 
Instead of $6,000,000, as proposed by the 
House, and $6,286,000, as proposed by the 
Senate. The added amount will enable the 
Department to carry into 1946 moat of the 
personnel currently on the rolls, needed for 
special wartime and post-war responsibilities. 

No. 12: Appropriates $8,260,000 for con¬ 
tingent expenses of the Foreign Service, In¬ 
stead of $8,000,000, as proposed by the House, 
and $8,460,000, as proposed by the Senate. 
The added amount is related to the additional 
Foreign Service personnel allowed, and to the. 
need for reequipping offices now being re¬ 
opened. 

No. 14: Restores the Item "Foreign Service 
buildings fund,” as proposed by the Senate. 
This item was stricken from the bill in the 
House on a point of order as the original 
amount of $1,466,000 exceeded the statutory 
limitation of $1,000,000. Tlie Senate amend¬ 
ment provides for the latter amount, and ex¬ 
cludes the exemption from statutory provi¬ 
sions contained in the bill reported to the 
House. 

No. 18: Appropriates $17,600,000 for emer¬ 
gencies arising in the Diplomatic and Con¬ 
sular Service, Instead of $16,000,000, as pro¬ 
posed by the House, and $18,000,000, as pro¬ 
posed by the Senate. The added amount is 
principally for assistance to American na¬ 
tionals in occupied China and h. made neces¬ 
sary by the greatly increased costs of living 
in that area. 

No. 18: Makes Immediately available $400,- 
000 of the amount of $1,600,000 appropriated 
for international conferences, as proposed by 
the Senate. The added amount will be used 
to assist in financing the International Con¬ 
ference now being held in San Francisco, 
Calif. 

No. 19: Omits the language and the amount 
of $20,000 for Rio Grande emergency flood 
protection. Inserted by the Senate. There is 
now available for such purpose the amount 
of approximately $80,000. 

No. 21: Imposes a limitation in the Item 
"Cooperation with the American republics” 
of $6,000 for expenses of attendance at meet¬ 
ings or conventions, as proposed by the 
Senate. 

No. 23: Appropriates $4,000,000 for the Item 
"Cooperation with the American republics,” 
as proposed by the Senate, instead of $4,330,- 
000, as proposed by the House. 

DEPARTMENT OP JUSTICE 

No. 29: Restores the provision for attend¬ 
ance at meetings and imposes a limitation 
of $6,000 for such purpose in the Immigration 
and Naturalization Service Item, as proposed 
by the Senate. 

No. 30: Appropriates $21,300,000 for the Im¬ 
migration and Naturalization Bervloe, instead 
of $ 21 , 000 , 000 . as proposed by the House, and 
$21,900,000, as proposed by the Senate. 

No. 32: Imposes a limitation in the Item 
"Salaries and expenses, penal and correc¬ 
tional institutions” of $10,000 for expenses of 
attendance at meetings, as proposed by the 
Senate. 

DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 

No. 37: Appropriates $6,318,000 for com¬ 
piling census r^rts and so forth, Bureau of 
the Census, as proposed by the Senate, in¬ 
stead of $4,767,000, as propel by the House. 
The additional amount of $661,000 is to be 
expended in oonneotlon with the of an 
industrial census. 
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No. 89: Appropriates $2,878,000 for general 
administration, Civil Aeronautics Admin¬ 
istration, instead of $2,680,000, as proposed by 
the House, and $3,046,188, as proposed by the 
Senate. Tlie added amount is to be used 
principally to defray rental costs of the field 
olllces of the Administration. 

No. 44: Appropriates $24,000,000 for main¬ 
tenance and operation of air-navigation facil¬ 
ities, OlvU Aeronautics Administration, as 
proposed by the House, Instead of $24,300,000, 
as proposed by the Senate. 

No. 45: Appropriates $860,000 for technical 
development. Civil Aeronautics Administra¬ 
tion, as proposed by the Senate, instead of 
$676,000, as proposed by the House. The 
added amount Is to be used for the develop¬ 
ment of swivel landing gear for airplanes and 
for radar investigations. 

No. 46: Appropriates $3,100,000 for the en¬ 
forcement of safety regulations. Civil Aero¬ 
nautics Administration, instead of $3,060,- 
000, as proposed by the House, and $3,112,000, 
as proposed by the Senate. 

No. 47: Appropriates $300,000 for airport 
advisory service, OlvU Aeronautics Adminis¬ 
tration, as proposed by the House, Instead 
of $425,000, as proposed by the Senate. 

No. 48: Omits language which restricted 
to 65 the number of airplanes that could 
be transferred to the Civil Aeronautics Ad¬ 
ministration from surplus of the War De¬ 
partment or the Navy Department, as plo- 
poaed by the Senate. 

No. 49: Omits restrlcth'e language with 
reference to the transfer of surplus airplanes 
covered by amendment No. 48. as proposed by 
the Senate. This language merely referred 
to the schedule in the printed Budget setting 
forth the limitation of 56 airplanes. 

No. 52: Provides that $10,000 shall be Im¬ 
mediately available for field salaries and ex¬ 
penses, Coast and Geodetic Survey, as pro¬ 
posed by the Senate. This additional need 
resulted from recent urgent requests from 
the Navy Department for hydrographic sur¬ 
veys, calling for greater expenditures lor 
wages of crews of ships. 

No. 53: Appropriates $1,326,000 for research 
and development, National Bureau of Stand¬ 
ards, as proposed by the Senate, instead of 
$1,260,000, as proposed by the House. 

No. 57: Provides language for the salaries 
of five additional commissioners, Court of 
Claims, as proposed by the Senate. The em¬ 
ployment of such commissioners Is author¬ 
ized by substantive legislation. 

No. 68: Provides statutory reference with 
respect to employment of commissioners. 
Court of Claims, as proposed by the Senate. 

AMENDMENTS REPORTED IN DISAGREEMENT 

No. 13: Relating to authority to credit the 
contingent expense fund of the Foreign 
Service, Department of State, with reim¬ 
bursements Incident to the maintenance of 
a commissary service, and providing for a 
detailed report to Congress annually of th 
receipts and expenditures of said commissary 
service. The managers will move to recede 
end concur. 

No. 16: Relating to authority to credit 
the appropriation "Emergencies arising In 
the Diplomatic and Consular Service, De¬ 
partment of State,” with refunds, repay¬ 
ments, or other credits on account of funds 
disbursed under this head. The managers 
will move to recede and concur. 

No. 17: Relating to printing and binding 
without regard to section 11 of the act of 
March 1, 1919 (44 U. S. C. Ill), entertain¬ 
ment, and representation allowance for the 
Item "International cqnference.s” under the 
Department of State. The managers will 
move to recede and concur. 

No. 20: Relating to the program of cul¬ 
tural relations with China and the neigh¬ 
boring countries and countries of the Near 
Bast and Africa, under the Department of 

V 
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8Ut«. Tbe managers wiU move to Ineiet on 
cUeagreement. 

Mo. 30V^: Relating to tbe Oonferenoe of 
Allied Ministers of Education in liondon* 
under tbe Department of State. Tbe man¬ 
agers will move to insist on disagreement. 

No. 22. Relating to authority to pay the 
actual transportation expenses and $10 per 
diem in Ueu of subeistenoe in the Item *‘Co- 
operation with tbe American Republics, De¬ 
partment of State." Tbe managers will 
move to recede and concur. 

Mo. 24: Relating to the transfer of funds 
from tbe appropriation "Cooperation with 
tbe American Republics. Department of 
State." to other departments and agenoiee 
of tbe Government, and providing that $100,- 
000 of tbe appropriation shall be available 
tmtll June 30.1947. The managers will move 
to recede and concur. 

No. 25: Relating to tbe avaUabUlty of 
$260,000 of tbe appropriations made for legal 
activities and general administration. De¬ 
partment of Justice, for tbe employment of 
special assistants to tbe Attorney General 
without regard to tbe Classification Act of 
1923. as amended. Tbe managers will move 
to recede and concur. 

No. 26: Relating to the employment of 
special attorneys and expert witnesses In the 
Customs Division, Department of Jtistlce. 
The managers will move to recede and concur. 

No. 27: Relating to the entire Item "Sal¬ 
aries and expenses. War Division, Depart¬ 
ment of Justice,” engaged in the enforce¬ 
ment of acts relating to the national secu¬ 
rity and war effort and in connection with 
the registration and control of alien enemies. 
The managers will move to recede and concur. 

No. 28: Relating to authority to pay 4 
cents per mile for the use of privately owned 
automobiles witbln the limits of official sta¬ 
tions, In the Item "Salaries and expenses of 
marshals. Department of Justice." The man¬ 
agers will move to recede and concur. 

NO. 31: Relating to making the appropria¬ 
tion for Immigration and Naturalization 
Service. Department of Justice, available for 
expenditures without regard to section 3709 
Of the Revised Statutes or section 322 of the 
act of June 80. 1982. Tbe managers will 
move to recede and concur. 

No. 83: Relating to making tbe approprla- 
tlcm for penal and correctional institutions. 
Department of Justice, available for expendi¬ 
ture without regard to section 8709 of the 
Revised Statutes. The managers will move 
to recede and concur. 

No. 84: Relating to the delegation of au¬ 
thority by the Secretary of Commerce to 
subordinate officials in connection with the 
signing of minor routine documents. Tbe 
managers will move to recede and concur. 

No. 86: Relating to the employment of 
temporary employees without regard to the 
dasiifleatlon Act. Bureau of the Census. 
Department of Ccanmerce. The managers 
will move to recede and concur. 

No. 86: Relating to authority to pay 8 cents 
per mile for travel performed In privately 
owned automobiles within limits of official 
posts of duty. Bureau of the Census, Depart¬ 
ment of Commerce. The managers will move 
to recede and concur. 

No. 80: Relating to authority to make ex¬ 
penditures in connection with entertainment 
of officials in the field at avlatlpn of other 
countries, in the item "General administra¬ 
tion, Office of the Administrator of Civil Aero¬ 
nautics, Depstrtment of Commeree**. Tbe 
managers wdl move to recede and concur. 

No. 40: Relatlxig to the amount for the 
eetabUsbIiieiit of alr-navigatlon facilities, 
which amount, as passed by the Senate, in¬ 
cludes $9,780,000 for $stabll8hment of landing 
arcae (airport in Kanawba County, w. Va.), 
Tbe mamiiari wbl move ^ recede and con¬ 
cur with an k me ndm ent to appropriate $12.- 
877,000.1n9$$ad Of $14,729,000, as proposed by 
the Senalir. The amdndment to be offered 
by the managers wlU include tbe amount of 
$2,760,000 for tbe above-mentioned aiipbrt. 


No. 41: RelatiBg to the provision "without 
regard to Warrant action". Tbe managers 
will move to reoede and oonour. 

No. 42: Relatini to tbe proviso. Inaerted 
by tbe Senate, autborisiaf tbe expenditure 
at $2,760J)00 for tbe establ i s h ment of landing 
areas (airport in Kanawba County, W. Va.) 
from tbe appropriation "BiUbllabment of 
alr-navlgation facSltiea. Department of Com- 
mw'oe". Tbe managers will move to recede 
and oonour. 

No. 48: Relating to authority to pay 8 
cents per mile for travel in privately owned 
automobUee witbln limits of official poata 
of duty, "Maintmanoe and operation of air- 
navigation faollitiee. Department of Com- 
meroe." Tbe managers will move to reoede 
and concur. 

No. 60: Relating to tbe provision "without 
warrant action." Tbe managers will move to 
reoede and concur. 

No. 51: Relating to autbcwity to employ 
experts, and In tbe case of airplane accidents 
tbe employment of temporary guards with¬ 
out regard to section 3709 of tbe Revised 
Statutes, Civil Aeronautics Board. Depart- 
mmit of Commerce. Tbe managers will move 
to reoede and concur. 

No. 54: Relating to authority. Department 
of Oommeroe. to credit appropriations of 
tbe Office of Administrator of Civil Aeronau¬ 
tics. Civil Aeronautics Board, and the Weather 
Bureau, with refunds in connection with 
expenditures for emergency medical service 
and for tbo storage of food and other sub¬ 
sistence supplies In Alaska. Tbe managers 
will move to recede and concur. 

No. 55: Relating to authority for tbe Sec¬ 
retary of Commerce to delegate authority to 
certain subordinate officials to authodzs pay¬ 
ment of expense! of travel of officers and 
employees on change of official station. The 
managers will move to reoede and concur. 

No. 56: Relating to authority to expend, 
not exceeding $1,(X)0. for obligation incurred 

officers and employees of tbe Department 
of Commerce lor traveling expenses of re¬ 
turning members of their immediate families 
from outlying Territories and possessions of 
the United States. The managers will move 
to recede and concur. 

Mo. 69: Relating to salaries of law clerks 
and secretaries of circuit and district Judges, 
Included under “Miscellaneous salaries, the 
Judiciary." The managers will move to re¬ 
cede and concur. 

Iionis C. Rabaut, 

JoBW B. Kxaa, 
fiOTLEE B. HAax. 

TBoiiAS J. ORancN, 

Kabl Btxvaw 
(with reservations), 
Managers on the part of the House, 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point of order against the conference 
report that It contains money for activi¬ 
ties that do not have any authorigatlon 
In law. The amendment Included In the 
conference report is amendment No. 37, 
appearing at page 35 of the bill, which 
provides for $5^18,090 ol expenditure. 
Of this amount, $561,000 covers an ln«* 
dustrial census, for which there is no 
authorization in law. The industrial 
census during the present fiscal year was« 
financed partly by transfer of funds from 
the War Production Board. There Is no 
authority in the basic legislation for con¬ 
ducting industrial censuses in this fiscal 

year. _ 

I have looked at title XJU of the United 
States Code, covering mlsceUaneous sta¬ 
tistics authorised in the respective years, 
and find there that seotlon 111 coveie 
special statisUos, deoffiintal only; aeo^ 
tion 112 covers manufactures in 1005 and 
every 10 years thereafter; section 118 


oofvers a census taken annually as to 
crimes, defeetives, and so forth; ihdsec¬ 
tion 201 covers a census every 10 years 
of population, agriculture. Irrigation, 
drainage, distribution, unemployment, 
and mines. 

As to the collection of statistics, sec¬ 
tion 71 covers cotton statistics; section 
81, cottonseed statisUes; section 91, hide 
and leather etatistlcs. monthly reports; 
section 94, red-cedar shingles, monthly 
reports; section 101, Mrths and deaths, 
annually; and section 106, housing sta¬ 
tistics. in the 1940 census. 

As near as I can learn from the stat¬ 
utes, these are the comprehensive au- 
thorizationr for the census reports and 
activities of the Bureau of the Census 
generally. 

This work was started, as near as 1 can 
learn from the hearings, as a part of the 
functions of the Work Projects Adminis¬ 
tration. While that Administration was 
still in operation, the President, by Exec¬ 
utive order, transferred the functions to 
the Bureau of the Census in Executive 
Order No. 0232, which may be found in 
the 1940 edition of the United States 
Code, Supplement m. at page 133. 

In that connection it may be pointed 
out that the original authority, if there 
were any in the Federal Work Projects 
Administration, died with that agency. 
The Work Projects Administration was 
authorized from year to year, but when 
it died any authority that was hoped to 
be transferred died with it. This, there¬ 
fore, leaves the Bureau of the Census 
without any basic act whatever author¬ 
izing it to carry on activities for an in¬ 
dustrial census, which is Included in the 
funds carried in amendment No. 37, to 
wit. $5,318,000. 

Further, on page 6 of the statement 
accompanying the conference report, 
there is this statement: 

DXPAXTMXNT OF C0MMXRC8 

Amendment No. 87: Appropriatee $5,318,000 
for compiling census reports and so forth. 
Bureau of tbe Census, as proposed by the 
Senate, instead of $4,757,000. as proposed by 
the House. Tbe additional amount of $561,- 
000 is to be expended In connection with tbe 
taking of an industrial census. 

For these reasons, I maintain there is 
no authority in law for the expenditure 
of money for an Industrial census. 
Therefore, this is legislation on an appro¬ 
priation bill and the conference report 
Is subject to a point of order because of 
its inclusion 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, may I 
answer one statement made by the gen¬ 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. Jonxsl in which 
he says that this practice started with 
the W. P. A. I call attention of the gen¬ 
tleman from Ohio to the fact that as far 
back as 1925, when his party was in 
power, they took this oeniU8-4f X re¬ 
member co rrectly ; 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is ready to 
rule. 

The Chair has listened to the state-^ 
tnent of the gentleman from Ohio in sup¬ 
port of the point ol order he raises 
against the oonferenoe report The 
paragraph starting on page 94, begtimlitg 
at line 7 and ending on ime 7, page 91^ 
was in the bill when it passed the House. 
Sven though the paragraph might have 
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been subject to a point of order then, it 
was not made, and the paragraph re¬ 
mained in the bill. The Chair is of the 
opinion this is only a question of amount 
of money. The Hoiise put in appropria¬ 
tion of $4,767,000 under the heading of 
compiling census reports, and so forth. 
If in the House an amendment had been 
made changing the sum of $4,757,000 to 
$5,318,000, or any other amount, it would 
certainly have been in order. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Speaker, may I be 
heard further on the point of order? 

The SPEAKER. Yes. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Speaker, when the 
original bill was in the House, there was 
a point of order made against the follow¬ 
ing language, which I think was an au¬ 
thorization for this item which had been 
left in the bill. The language is as fol¬ 
lows: 

And for sample surveys throughout the 
United States for the purpose of estimating 
the size and characteristics of the Nation’s 
labor force and population, including per¬ 
sonal services, at the seat of government. 

That clause was left out of the bill. 
This, as I understand, Mr. Speaker, Is for 
a sample survey of industrial statistics. 

The SPEAEIER. But the Chair goes 
back to the original proposition that the 
paragraph remained in the bill. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, may I be 
heard on the point of order? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will be 
glad to hear the gentleman from New 
York. 

Mr, TABER. Mr. Speaker, may I call 
yom* attention that in lines 9 and 10 the 
operation of that paragraph is limited to 
items provided for by law. and this being 
clearly set forth as an item for a par¬ 
ticular project which was not authorized 
by law and appearing in the conference 
report, renders the conference report 
subject to a point of order. If that did 
not appear in the conference report, it 
might be that there would be nothing 
before the House upon which a point of 
order might be sustained. But with 
those two things, the fact that the lan¬ 
guage is limited to an item which was 
authorized by law and the fact that the 
object of Increase is specifically set forth 
in the conference report, would seem to 
me to bring it directly before the House 
where it is subject to a point of order. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair wiU state 
that the only question before the Chair 
is the point of order on the conference 
report. Let the Chair repeat, the only 
point Involved here is an increase in 
amount of an appropriation. It does 
not change existing law. The paragraph 
was not stricken out in the House on a 
point of order. The only question in¬ 
volved being a question of amount, the 
Chair overrules the point of order. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the conference 
report. _ 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
agreeing to the conference report. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the first amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment No. 18: Page 16, line 8, after 
the word **oountriea”. Insert Ptovidea 
fwth§r, That reimbursements incident to 
the maintenance of commissary service au¬ 


thorized under this head shaU be credited 
to the appropriation for this purpose cur¬ 
rent at the time obligations are incurred 
or such amoimts are received: Provided 
further. That a detailed report shall be 
made to Congress annually of the receipts 
and expenditures of said commissary serv¬ 
ice." 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House recede from its disagree¬ 
ment to Senate amendment No. 13 and 
concur therein. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Rabaijt moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to Senate amend¬ 
ment No. 18 and concur therein. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RABAUT. Yes. How much time 
does the gentleman want? 

CALL OP THE HOUSE 

Mr. McOREGOR. Mr. Speaker, a 
point of order. I make the point of 
order that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently there is no 
quorum present. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol¬ 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 
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AUen. m. 

Fuller 

Merrow 

Anderson, 

Gardner 

Monroney 

N. Mex. 

Gathings 

Morrison 

Andrews, Ala. 

Gavin 

Murphy 

Andrews, N. Y. 

Geelan 

Norton 

Arends 

Gerlach 

O’Brien. Mich. 

Auchlncloss 

Gibson 

Out! and 

Baldwin. N. T. 

Grant. Ala. 

Pace 

Barry 

Grant, Ind. 

Patman 

Bates, Mass, 

Gwinn, N. Y. 

Pfeifer 

Bennet. N. Y. 

Hagen 

Philbln 

Blemiller 

Hall. 

Powell 

Bland 

Edwin ArthurQuinn, N. Y. 

Bloom 

Hall, 

Rabin 

Boren 

Leonard W. 

Rains 

Boykin 

Balleck 

Bayfiel 

Bradley. Mich. 

Hancock 

Reece, Tenn. 

Buckley 

Hand 

Reed. Ill. 

Bunker 

Hart 

Riley 

Byrne. N. Y, 

Hartley 

Rivers 

Comp 

Hays 

Roe. N. Y. 

Case. N. J. 

Healy 

Rooney 

Case, 8. Dak. 

Hubert 

Sabath 

Cellar 

Heffernan 

Basscer 

Chapman 

Hoffman 

Savage 

Chiperfleld 

Holmes, Mass. 

Simpson, Pa. 

Clark 

Jarman 

Snyder 

Clements 

Jennings 

Somers, N. Y, 

Cochran 

Johnson, Okla. 

Spence 

Colmer 

Keogh 

Stewart 

Cooley 

Kirwan 

Sumner, HI. 

Cravens 

Lane 

Talbot 

Crosser 

Latham 

Thom 

Curley 

Lemke 

Tibbott 

Dawson 

Lynch 

Torrens 

De Lacy 

McCowen 

Wadsworth 

Delaney, 

McDonough 

Walter 

James J. 

McGllnchey 

Weiss 

Diokstein 

Madden 

White 

Dlrksen 

Manasco 

WUson 

Douglas, Calif. 

Mansfield, 

Winter 

Earthman 

Mont. 

Wolfenden, Pa. 

Baton 

1 

if 

Woodhouse 

Eberharter 

Marcantonio 

Worley 

Fellows 

May 

Zimmerman 


The SPEAKER. On this roll call 302 
Members have answered to their names. 
A quonun is present. 

By unanimous consent, further pro¬ 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 

STATE, JUSTZOB, AMD COMMERCE 
APPROPRIATION BKL, 1046 

Mr. STEPAN. Mr. Speaker, 1 ask 
unanimous consent that Senate amend¬ 


ments Nos. 13, 16. and 54 be considered 
together, inasmuch as they are of the 
same nature. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ne¬ 
braska? 

There was no o bjection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the Senate amendments. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 13, on page 16, line 
3, after the word "countries”. Insert Pro¬ 
vided further, That reimbursements incident 
to the maintenance of commissary service 
authorized under this head shall be credited 
to the appropriation for this piupose current 
at the time obligations are Incurred or such 
amoimts are received: Provided further. That 
a detailed report shall be made to Congress 
annually of the receipts and expenditures of 
said commissary service.” 

Senate amendment No. 16. on page 16. line 
24. after the word "Columbia”, Insert ": Pro¬ 
vided. That all refunds, repayments, or other 
credits on account of funds disbursed under 
this head shall be credited to the appropria¬ 
tion for this purpose current at the time obli¬ 
gations are incurred or such amounts are 
received.” 

Senate amendment No. 64, page 73. begin¬ 
ning on line 4. Insert ". the proceeds from 
such resales to be credited to the appropria¬ 
tion from which the expenditure for such 
supplies was made and a report shall be made 
to Congress annually showing the expendi¬ 
tures made for such supplies and the pro¬ 
ceeds from such resales.” 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House recede and concur in the 
Senate amendments. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. R.^BAtrr moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to Senate amendments 
Nos. 13, 16. and 64, and concur therein. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 
minutes to the gentleman from Ohio LMr. 
Jones]. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Speaker, on these 
three amendments the issue involved is: 
Shall the executive departments take 
their collections for running commissar¬ 
ies or business ventures and supplement 
their appropriations and use them over 
and over again for the purchase of sup¬ 
plies, employment of personnel, and 
other expenses. 

The general law requires that all mon¬ 
eys collected by any Federal agency be 
paid into the Treasury of the United 
States and any money spent for any pur¬ 
pose whatsoever be spent from appro¬ 
priations made by the Congress and spent 
on an accountable warrant drawn upon 
the Treasury of the United States. 

These three amendments—listen to 
the wording of the first of them: 

Provided further. That reimbursements In- 
cident to the maintenance of commissary 
service authorized under this head shall be 
credited to the appropriation for this pur¬ 
pose current at the time obligations are in¬ 
curred or such amounts are received: 

Provided further, That a detailed report 
shall be made to Congress annually of the 
receipts and expenditures of such commis- 
eary service. 

The original language contained in the 
House bill was stricken out on a point of 
order on this amendment, and the other 
body added the proviso. The point in¬ 
voked is a matter of principle. When 
you get through with all of these appro¬ 
priation bills, add them all up and take 
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tban piece by piece as we have imt them 
together; when we get aU through with 
them we have repealed, to a large ex* 
tent, a general law that has been on the 
statute books for many, many years. Up 
until this year 1 think it is admitted that 
we have not given very great considera¬ 
tion to the legislative provisions. There 
is no adequate remedy for the Congress 
to watch appropriated funds of a Qov- 
emment agency in a business venture of 
this kind. True, with reference to the 
T. V. A. and the Bonneville Power Admin¬ 
istration, there are certain defixilte stand¬ 
ards set up by the Federal Power Com¬ 
mission. But here you have a business 
venture authorized by language inserted 
by the Bureau of the Budget and further 
approved by the Congress because the 
Appropriations Committee and the Con¬ 
gress is so busy watching the figures that 
we do not watch the legislation. We are 
primarily not a legislative committee. 
So when this language is inserted in an 
appropriation bill it has never been given 
consideration before that it is legislation 
that repeals the positive terms of a stat¬ 
ute. 

The terms of the statute which pro¬ 
vide that moneys coUected by any de¬ 
partment or agency be paid into the 
Treasury was put into the law of the 
land after mature consideration, after 
much debate, to set a standard which 
would guide public officials in the admin¬ 
istration of a jmblic trust. When you 
start an agency such as the State Depart¬ 
ment into the restaurant business, as 
this commissary service is, and let them 
add to their appropriation the amounts 
collected for food, and then plow it back 
in, there is absolutely no way you can 
adequately control the employees of the 
Government. We have not provided 
here for a cost-accounting system so that 
the General Accounting Office or we may 
know exactly whether they are making 
a profit or a loss, or whether they are 
fleecing us on the bookkeeping, or 
whether they are carrying on their busi¬ 
ness operations with good business prac¬ 
tices. 

We will have nothing except the bare 
report of total income, which tells us 
nothing. It is duck soup for anybody 
who wants to be crooked. 1 do not think 
any State Department officials are 
crooked, but we should run the public 
business, and we run pubUc affairs in 
such way that there is no chance for 
any^y to be crocked if be wanted to be. 

We are starting a restaurant business 
In this commissary item without setting 
up any cost-accounting methods or any 
standards for the conduct of the busi¬ 
ness. There is not a corporation in the 
United States tba^ has t^ kind of set¬ 
up in the use of corporate funds; yet 
here we are aUowing them to use the 
funds of the Treasury of the United 
States and no strings are attadied to 
them. To my way of thinking it is the 
most damnable thing that we can in¬ 
augurate and keep going in the Federal 
Ctovenmieiitr 1 am opposing amend¬ 
ments 19,19, and 54 on principle. It is 
a mattiff Of principle, because when you 
let the bars down any number of agen¬ 


cies may And excuses, may find emer¬ 
gencies if you please, to carry on their 
business of running a hamess idiQP. run¬ 
ning a restaurant; running anything that 
might be difficult to get in a private es¬ 
tablishment. I am against It, because it 
sets a precedent of loose fiscal policy and 
that wiU wreck any government If we 
are going to do this sort of thing, if the 
law requiring the payment of money into 
the Treasury is bad, then by the grace 
of God let us let the appropriate legis¬ 
lative committees do their job and pro¬ 
vide for commissary service, provide for 
the restaurant business, provide for 
harness shops, provide for honky-tonks, 
if you please, but put safeguards in so 
that the Treasury will be kept whole. 

There is no provision here for the 
bonding of the managers of these com¬ 
missaries; there is not any provision that 
they will have to take up policy matters, 
as to whether or not they will throw away 
old food or whether they will use It at 
all to feed people. We are just setting 
on foot a means whereby any employee 
connected with its operation who wants 
to be dishonest can cheat the Govern¬ 
ment. I think it is a bad policy to adopt. 
If the urgency is great, the Congress has 
been in session ever ^ce the war started 
and will be in session for a long time to 
come on postwar problems. It has been 
in session for nearly 2 months since this 
was stricken out on the point of order. 
The legislative committees have been 
here all this time. Why did they not get 
authorixatkm on amendment 13 in legis¬ 
lation from the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs? And likewise amendment Id. 


and fxpm the proper eommiUee on 
amendagnt 94? Why were not ^hose 
oommltteeg oongmted in the sgtUnr up 
of a pottcy that would keep Qovenunent 
ofAeHds honegt and set up a poUey so 
that whan of necessity Congress agahi 
deals with the item we can know it was 
set up In acoordanoe with honest busi¬ 
ness practices and prhudples guaranteed 
by statute? 

Mr. TABBR. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr.JONBS. I yield. 

Mr. TABER. If we do something like 
this we have no way of telling how much 
they are going to spend in advance. 

Mr. JO^TBS. That is correct. 

Mr. TABBR. The Congress, unless it 
reuses to adopt this amendment, is 
turning over to the Executive money to 
spend without any control by us. 

Mr. JONB8. That is correct. They 
can do things with their operating ex¬ 
pense items that we do not anticipate 
because we allow them to supplement 
anything, to buy stuff to supplement for 
the purpose of this program. That 
means for janitors, for stewards, for 
waiters, and other employees that might 
be incidental to runnixxg a restaurant 
business. It is bad; it is bad practice. 
You would not expect such a set-up for 
yourself. We argued all yesterday after¬ 
noon about $1,000,000,000 item for Con¬ 
gress. I might point out that In con¬ 
nection with the conference report which 
we have already adopted, we have in¬ 
creased this appropriation by a net of 
$4,651,000. 

The details on this matter follow: 



House 
flffuree in 
amendmeots 
Involved 

Under 

House 

bill 

Conferoneo 

flfures 

Over House 
biU 

AmftncIniMit No. ... 

19,(300,000 
700,000 
4,800^000 
8,880^000 
2.100.000 


§§§§§§§§§§§§§§§§§§ 

§§§§§§§§§§§§§§ 

Xmanrimont No.8 _— _ _ __ 


AiiMndment No. 6.—_ ....................... __ 


XmonflniAntNo. 7 , _^ ^ , , _ 


Amendmont No. 8_...... 


Xrnnndmene No. 11 --.r-, 

§§§§§§§§ 


XniAndmeot NO. 10__... 


XmAndUMllt No. 11. ^ _ _ 


XmAndfimt No. 12.... _-___.... 


AmendmoBt No. 15 ___ 


ATnfmdmfl&l No. 80 _^_^_* __ - 


Ampndmeat No. to_ _^ 


Ami^tdniimtNo. 40 _ 


Amendment No. 14 _ 


A mendmentNo.23 .. . ^ ... 

870,000 

1,260,000 

-$330,000 

Amendment No. 37. _ __ 

061.00() 
76,000 
76,000 

A mendment No. 4fi. _ _ 


Amendment No.83 _^ __ x - - 

Total asreed Itemi. . .. 



-330.000 


•f4,061.000 

330,000 

Compared to till] as pasted by House, net chanfe on 
agraiMl items_ __ _—_ _ _ 



Total . . . 







4,661,000 






// Senate prevails in disapreed monep item 



House 

Senate 

Additional 

Less 

20 „ _ _,_' _ 

0 

0 

0 

$9,400,000 

$1,890,000 
172; 000 
800,000 
12,577,000 

§§§§ 

S •ot 


2<l^ , . . . - - 


in’ 


Total raises if Senate permits....................... 



0,129,000 


Summary! 

AirsM ttems in txafnenoe ndgiiit Hpuia bllL........ 



saassssssaassat 


iSuagned items if Senate per^ts_^_ -ir— 




. Total..... ..* 







amooo 
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11^. H*we adopt the atnend- 

nmto whjtch are In disagreement, calling 
for the expenditure of this money, there 
win be another 15,129,000 added, a total 
of $9,790,000, that we seem to want to add 
without the blinking of an eye and with¬ 
out much debate. It is a crime and a 
shame if we spend nine and three- 
fourths million dollars additional. It is 
unfortunate that we have to permit peo¬ 
ple to run business for the United States 
of America in such a way that no execu¬ 
tive of a private corporation could expect 

Mr! RICH. What do they do with the 
profits that are made from the operation 
of these Government institutions? 

Mr. JONES. I am not worried about 
the profits, because no Government ven¬ 
ture has yet turned in a profit. What I 
am worried about is the amoimt that 
comes back in, and what they spend it 
for. 

Mr. RICH. What do they do with the 
deficit? 

Mr. JONES. They are going to keep 
getting more appropriations, and all we 
will have to account for it is the amoimt 
collected for grub. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen¬ 
tleman from Ohio has expired. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, In order 
that tho House may fully understand 
amendments 13,16, and 54,1 wish to say 
the following: 

The purpose of this amendment Is to 
restore to the appropriation a provision 
which was eliminated on a point of order 
on the floor of the House. This provision 
had to do with reimbursement of the 
appropriation incident to the operation 
of commissary services. Authority has 
been contained in this appropriation for 
the establishment and maintenance of 
commissary services since 1933. Until 
the present fiscal year there has been lit¬ 
tle occasion for the department to utilize 
this authority; however, with the libera¬ 
tion of areas formerly occupied by the 
enemy, economic conditions in certain 
areas made it impossible for the Foreign 
Service personnel to obtain food and 
other essential commodities except 
through the military service or providing 
its own facilities where the military 
could not provide them. The provision 
for reimbursement is necessary to make 
this service self-sustaining. Without 
suich provision greatly increased appro¬ 
priations will be required of the Congress. 

I want to impress, that upon you: 
Greatly increased appropriations will be 
required of the Congress should this pro¬ 
vision fall. 

The entlxw coet of operating these 
commissaries woul0. be a direct charge 
against the appropriation. So much for 
amendment No. IS. 

Amendment No. 16, Justification: 
The purpose of this amendment is to re¬ 
store to the appropriation a provision 
wfaieli was eUminated on a point of order 
on the fiopf fit the House. The provision 
for refunds and repayments, which was 
ideleM is a revision of similar language 
whioh hm been contained in this appro- 
pristton Iqr a number of years. There- 
yisifm waa reoommended in order to 


eliminate certain confusion which had 
been occasioned through difileulty in 
identifying the fiscal year appropriation 
to which reimbursement should be made. 

The provision for reimbursement of 
the appropriation has been utilized in 
the past to save money for the Govern¬ 
ment. I repeat, to save money for the 
Government. For example, the Depart¬ 
ment from time to time is able from its 
appropriation to purchase foreign cur¬ 
rency at advantageous rates. If reim¬ 
bursements to the appropriations were 
not permitted, it would not be possible 
to carry on these transactions and great¬ 
ly increase amounts would be necessary 
in the various appropriations for the op¬ 
eration of the Foreign Service in ac¬ 
quiring services in commodities at offi¬ 
cial rates. Reimbursements received 
from American nationals to whom loans 
have been made are credited to this ap¬ 
propriation for the sole purpose of pro¬ 
viding funds for additional loans, and 
any balance not required for that pur¬ 
pose automatically reverts to the Treas¬ 
ury. 

Amendment No. 54. This language 
has appeared at the end of the Depart¬ 
ment of Commerce appropriations for 
several years past. It is necessary to 
provide a service for the personnel of the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration and the 
Weather Bureau who are sent to Alaska 
and stationed at outlying bases where no 
facilities are available for the purchase of 
their necessary subsistence supplies. 
Without this service it would be neces¬ 
sary for individual employees to provide 
an advance of approximately $1,000 for 
laying in supplies for a long period of 
time, and since few employees would be 
able to do so, a commissary system was 
set up which allows them to purchase 
and receive the supplies and make pay¬ 
ment therefor through deductions in 
salary within the current fiscal year, 
crediting the payments to the appropria¬ 
tion and thus restoring it and permitting 
the funds appropriated to be used for the 
purpose for which they were appropri¬ 
ated. 

Failure to restore this language would 
necessitate an increase in this appropria¬ 
tion by sevml hundred thousand dol¬ 
lars, or the creation of a separate appro¬ 
priation-revolving fund. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
-gentlemom yield me some time in order 
that I may ask him some questions? 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, I yield 8 
minutes to the gentleman from Wiscon- 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Speaker, With rOspect 
to amendment No. 13, I have listened 
with great Interest to the answer of the 
distinguished chairman of the subcom¬ 
mittee to the point raised by the gentle¬ 
man from Ohio. This amendment, you 
will observe, is an amandmmit to an item 
appearing in this appreciation bill on 
page 13 entitled **Contiogent Expenses, 
Foreign Service.** It is a lump-sum ap¬ 
propriation totaling 1M60,000. In the 
language providing tnls lump-sum ap¬ 
propriation there is authority contained 
in these words* *!I''un48 tot establishment 
and maintenanoe of commissary serv¬ 
ice,*' There Is no separation of the funds 


to indicate what amount out of this total 
appropriation of $8,460,000 is allocated 
and used for the purposes of establishing 
and maintaining a commissary service in 
the State Department. 

Certainly some portion of this lump¬ 
sum appropriation is being used by the 
State Department under the authority 
contained in this general language. I 
am unable to find what amount of this 
general appropriation is being allocated 
by the State Department for the purpose 
of maintain ing a conunissary service. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time 
of the gentleman from Wisconsin has 
expired. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
the gentleman 3 additional minutes. 

Mr. KEEFE. The point on which I 
should like to be informed as a Mem¬ 
ber of the House is this. The gentleman 
has stated that unless this amendment is 
written into this bill the State Depart¬ 
ment will have to come back here and 
ask for a greatly Increased appropria¬ 
tion for this item. What I want to know 
is. How much does this bill carry for the 
State D^artment to spend for the main¬ 
tenance of a commissary establishment 
in the State Department? How large is 
that amount, may I ask the chairman? 

Mr. RABAUT. That matter was fully 
discussed. The gentleman would have 
to have the hearings before him to know 
the answer. The members of the minor¬ 
ity were with the committee upstairs, as 
the gentleman well knows. The gentle¬ 
man is no novice in this House. The 
minority sat upstairs on the committee, 
and this was adopted and brought to the 
floor by the full committee. 

Mr. KJfJEPE. Will the gentleman 
please answer my specific question? 

Mr. RABAUT. I am not answering 
the gentleman’s question at all. The 
gentleman can look in the hearings and 
find it. 

Mr. KEEFE. The gentleman does not 
care to answer my question. 

Mr. RABAUT. The gentleman was 
here when the bill was passed in the 
House._ 

Mr. KEEFE. I should like to know 
how much of this lump-sum appropria¬ 
tion of $8,460,000 is allocated by the State 
Department for the maintenance of a 
commissary service. 

Mr. RABAUT. The gentleman will 
find that matter was discussed in the 
hearings. It is up to him to look in the 
hearixigs and discover it. This is a con¬ 
ference report that is under considera¬ 
tion. The question the gentleman is 
bringing up now should have been asked 
when the bill was under consideration on 
the floor. 

Mr. KEEFE. I am dismayed that the 
distinguished gentleman has seen fit to 
cast no light upon this subject at all. 
It is characteristic of New Deal thinking. 
You of the majority will jam this thing 
.through without the Congress knowing 
the facts. 

I should like also to know how it would 
cost the people of the United States a 
single dollar if the State Department 
were required to turn into the Trea^^ 
Upder the item of miscellaneous receipts 
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the amount they receive from the opera-^ 
tlons of this commissary service, Under 
existing law the receipts should be turned 
into the Treasury. They would then be 
required to come to the Congress and 
ask the Congress for the money to carry 
on that service. Then we would know 
how much that service is costing. Un¬ 
der the proposed amendment you are 
not going to get the information any 
more than I have been able to get it from 
the chairman of the committee. 

I think it is a deplorable situation that 
we handle the public’s money in that 
manner, and rest the question on the 
pure, sole statement taken from the justi¬ 
fications that have been submitted by 
the State Department, which is asking 
for the money, and that when a Member 
of Congress asks a sensible, decent ques¬ 
tion, asking for information, he is told 
to read the hearings and he will find it. 
The chairman ought to have that infor¬ 
mation available. 

Mr. Speaker, I have read the hearings 
on this subject and I submit that re¬ 
gardless of the evasions of the chairman 
that they are utterly silent and furnish 
no answer to my question. Under leave 
to extend my remarks. I include the testi¬ 
mony that appeared in the hearings on 
this bill in connection with the subject 
about which I have been inquiring: 

■STABXJSKMENT OT COMM1B8AHI18 IN 
LIBEBATKD ABSA8 

Mr. JoNU. What are the new projects that 
are referred to In the justification for the 
Division of Foreign Service Administration? 
Are those altogether the things that Mr. 
Davis testified to? 

BCr. Kxtbtb. Yes. almost wholly; new proj¬ 
ects, for example, would envision such things 
as the establishment of commissaries in lib¬ 
erated areas. 

Blr. JoNKS. That brings me to this question. 
What is the necessity of that when we have 
U. N. R. B. A.? 

Mr. Kubtk. U. N. R. R. A. Is an agency 
which supplies relief to the people in liber¬ 
ated areas. The commissary operation is an 
entirely different thing. This program is 
to enable our people in liberated areas to get 
food and other suppUes. When the Army 
moves into an area and our people move 
in with the Army, the Army supplies food 
for our people through the Army mess and 
poet exchanges. Then, when the Army moves 
on up to a new front line, our people can 
no longer rely on the Army. We have to 
make stire that our people are going to get 
food and that they are going to be able to 
get drugs and things of that kind. 

Mr. Joincs. How much will an operation 
like that cost? 

Bir. Kitsth. For the purchase of food, and 
■o forth, it will not cost the Government 
anything, because the people buy it them¬ 
selves. In other words, they pay for it. 
We merely ship it over to them and they 
buy it and consume it. 

Mr. JoNEB. What expenses are involved? 

Mr. Boss. Three clerks. 

Mr. Kuetr. Three clerks are needed to 
Administer that. 

BCr. JONXS. How many places will there be? 

Mr. Kuetk. There will be 10 to 10. 

Mr. JoKWB. All in France? 

Mr. Kuetk. In France. Belgium, and other 
places. 

Mr. Boas. They run one in Moscow, for ex¬ 
ample. 

Mr. JoNXS. Why is not that same proposi¬ 
tion coming up in the Pacific? 

Mr. BQfttTO. It may come up there. Of 
course, it does not at the moment because 
the Navy takes care of that area. Our 


people get their food from the Navy com^ 
nUssarles, but later on the Navy will be 
moving into some other area. In the Phll- 
lippines, at the moment, the Army takes 
care of that area. Our people who will be 
sent into that area will get their food from 
the Army. When the Army moves on. 
though, and that becomes a fairly stable 
place, they cannot be expected to continue 
to service our people. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from South 
Carolina CMr. Hare]. 

Mr. HARB. Mr. Speaker, I do not 
know that I can furnish the information 
requested by the gentleman from Wis¬ 
consin [Mr. KexfxI. In fact, I do not 
know that anyone can furnish it, but in 
order that those who may read the 
Record may understand the question in¬ 
volved I should like to read part of the 
bill, appearing on pages 14 and 15, show¬ 
ing what the funds carried in the bill 
are appropriated for, I quote: 

For relief, protection, and burial of Ameri¬ 
can seamen, and alien seamen as authorised 
by Public Law 17, approved March 4. 1943, in 
foreign countries and in Territories and In¬ 
sular possessions of the United States, and 
for expenses which may be Incurred in the 
acknowledgment of the services of masters 
and crews of foreign vessels in rescuing 
American seamen or citizens from shipwreck 
or other catastrophe at sea- 

Mr. KE EF E. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield so that I may submit a 
unanimous-consent request? 

Mr. HARE. Yes; gladly. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Speaker, in view of 
the statement of the gentleman from 
Michigan, who is in charge of this con¬ 
ference report, that I would find in the 
hearings the information requested, I 
ask unanimous consent to insert in the 
Record as a part of my remarks the entire 
language appearing in the hearings, con¬ 
sisting of about a half page, on the sub¬ 
ject to which I directed my inquiry. 

This appears on page 48 of the hear¬ 
ings. _ 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HARE. May I read further for 
the benefit of the gentleman from Wis¬ 
consin: 

for expenses of maintaining in Egypt, Ethi¬ 
opia, Morocco, azid Muscat, institutions for 
incarcerating American convicts and per¬ 
sons declared Insane by any consular court, 
rent of quarters for prisons, ice, and drink¬ 
ing water for prison purposes, and for the 
expenses of keeping, feeding and transporta¬ 
tion of prisoqers and persons declared to be 
Insane by any consular court; for every ex¬ 
penditure requisite for or Incident to the 
bringing home from foreign countries of per¬ 
sons charged with crime as authorized by 
section 6275 of the revised statutes (18 
U. S. C. 669)— * 

Saying further the appropriations 
shall be available to reimburse the Navy 
Department for materials, supplies, 
equipment, services, and so forth, fur¬ 
nished by the Navy Department, includ¬ 
ing pay, subsistence, allowances and 
transportation of enlisted men of the 
Navy and Marine Corps who may be as¬ 
signed by the Secretary of the Navy upcm 
request of the Secretary of State, and so 
forth. 
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No one can tell how many people are 
going to be incarcerated. No man can 
tell how many people are going to be 
imprisoned or assigned to duty by the 
Secretary of State. No one can tell you 
how much water they are going to need. 
No man can tell you how much ice they 
are going to need. No man can tell you 
how much food is going to be needed for 
these prisoners and insane persons. 
Therefore, how in the name of common 
sense could I stand here and demand of 
you or any Member of the House to say 
to the very penny what is going to be 
needed for this particular purpose or 
that particular purpose. It is impossible 
to say. The estimate is based upon the 
experience of the past. 

Nobody knows how many people are 
going to go insane over there. Nobody 
knows how much food they will need. 
No one knows how much the transporta¬ 
tion costs are going to be. If there is 
anyone in this House now, or if he is in 
the Congress or in this city, who can fur¬ 
nish such information, I, for one, would 
be glad to have it. But I am not going 
to raise a big row because somebody has 
not been able to furnish me with infor¬ 
mation showing the exact penny that will 
be required. I am not going to be one 
to say to these American soldiers and to 
these American citizens who are in these 
foreign countries, not of their own voli¬ 
tion but by the direction of this Congress, 
that we will strike this appropriation 
frdfii this bill simply because I do not 
happen to know to the last dollar and 
cent how much is going to be required 
to take care of the insane persons, and 
so forth. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, will the gen-* 
tleman yield? 

Mr. HARE. I yield. 

Mr. RICH. Does not the gentleman 
believe the Department should reveal to 
the Congress the expenses they incur in 
connection with this from year to year 
so that we would have it in a report? 

Mr. HARE. Yes; I believe that. 

Mr. RICH. So that we would know 
exactly what has been done? 

Mr. HARE. Yes; I believe that; surely . 
1 do. I agree with you fully. Such in¬ 
formation is available; but that is not the 
question that has been raised here this 
morning. The question has been raised 
as to why the chairman of the subcom¬ 
mittee does not know to the exact penny 
how much money is going to be used for 
purposes mentioned in the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen¬ 
tleman has expired. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, 1 yield 
myself 1 minute. 

Mr. Speaker, amendment No. 13 pro¬ 
vides the very thing which the gentle¬ 
man from Pennsylvania has inquired 
about, “that a detailed report shall be 
made to Congress annually of the re¬ 
ceipts and expenditures of said commis¬ 
sary service.” 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from New 
York CMr. Taber], 

Mr. TABER. Mr. BpeaJter, these 8 
provisions which are being considered 
together provide for revolving funds, two 
for the State Department and one for 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration. 
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The itfttute that is the law of the land, 
title 81 United States Code, sections 484 
and 495, provides that when any reim* 
bursatte activity is engaged in by the 
Qovemment. any funds collected shall 
be paid to the Treasury. 

* These provisions are in violation of 
that statute which was designed to pro¬ 
tect the Treasury. They create reim¬ 
bursable funds where the money goes 
back into the appropriation. It is abso¬ 
lutely impossible from the hearings be¬ 
fore us, held by the committee, pages 48 
and 49. to tell ansrthing about how much 
these funds would be. Why should they 
not come here and tell us how much they 
would be and why should they not ask 
for an appropriation for them instead of 
asking for an indefinite reimbursement? 

I like to see the Congress maintain its 
control over appropriations. It can only 
be done by following the law and requir¬ 
ing the funds that are collected to be 
paid into the Treasury. I cannot see 
any reason at all, if the Congress is ever 
going to retain control over expendi¬ 
tures or, in this situation, to regain con¬ 
trol of governmental expenditures, why 
we should pass any such legislation as 
this. 

The House threw this thing out on a 
point of order. I hope the House will 
continue to throw it out by its vote in 
rejecting these three amendments. 
There is absolutely no emergency that 
exists. These people have, as a result 
of the conference report that has been 
adopted, in the first item a total of $8,- 
260,000 to play with in the fund. They 
have $17,500,000 in the second fund, and 
they have a large amount in item 54. If 
they do not have money enough, after 
careful administration, they can come 
before the Congress and ask for a review 
on a deficiency estimate. That is the 
regular and prope r way to proceed. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen¬ 
tleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from North 
Caroli na TM r. KerrI. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. Speaker, I regret that 
these three amendments have been at¬ 
tacked in the manner In which they have 
been attacked. It reminds me of the 
effort of an attorney with a bad case to 
technically attack every issue presented 
and muddy the waters as much as pos¬ 
sible. 

This fund is to provide a contingent 
fund in order to pay obligations that can¬ 
not be determined accurately. This 
fund is given into the hands of the State 
Department of this great government of 
ours and this Department is given the 
authority to determine for what this 
money should be expended. It can be 
assimied. I think, that the gentlemen who 
have control of the State Department of 
this great nation will expend the fund 
honestly and do it properly. That is the 
only issue inveflved. It is a question of 
wbelher or not we will rely upon the 
State D^wriment and the personnel of 
that Depiutment to take care of the in¬ 
terests of the Oovemment and taxpayers. 

lif^. KBaere. Mr. Sp^er, will the 
genUemsnj^dd? 

Mr. Ktum, X yield. 

Mr. Ktetm. vi^ the gentleman ad¬ 
dress hXmself to the point that has been 


raised, namely, that the Congress makes 
an initial appropriation for the establish¬ 
ment of a commissary fund, out of which 
there flows to employees, materials, and 
food in the operation of it. and for which 
the State Department gets back money 
from its emj^oyees? The law requires 
that money normally should go into the 
Treasury. Now what you are asking for 
is that it do not go to the Treasury but 
that it be credited to the appropriation 
for the establishment of this fund. Does 
that not, in effect, establish a revolving 
fund for each one of these things? 

The 6P£AB:ER. The time of the gen¬ 
tleman from North Carolina has expired. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman from North Carolina 1 
additional minute. 

Mr. KERR. My friend has not asked 
me a question . 

Mr. KEEFE. Yes; I am asking a ques¬ 
tion. Does not that practice- 

Mr. KERR. The gentleman is really 
debating an issue that he debated here a 
few minutes ago. I believe that the De¬ 
partment of State of this Nation is honest 
enough, and clever enough, and intelli¬ 
gent enough to administer this sum that 
we propos e to t urn over to them. 

Mr. KEEFE. The gentleman feels, 
then, that the Congress ought to relieve 
itself- 

Mr. KERR. I will not continue to 
argue with my friend and I will not yield 
to him longer. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the motion. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The question was taken; and the Chair 
being in doubt, the House divided and 
there were—ayes 37, noes 31. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Speaker, I object to 
the vote on the ground a quorum is not 
present. _ 

The SPEAKER. Evidently no quorum 
Is present. The Doorkeeper will close 
the doors, the Sergeant at Arms will 
notify absent Members, and the Clerk 
will call the roU. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—^yeas 183, nays 147, not voting 122, 
as follows: 

[Roll No. 77) 

YEAS—163 


Aberaethy 

AUen.La. 

Bailey 

Baldwin. Md. 

Barden 

Barrett, Pa. 

Bates, Ky. 

Beckwortb 

Bell 

Bland 

Bonner 

Brocks 

Brown. Oa. 

Bryeon 

Bulwinkle 

Bunker 

Burch 

Burgln 

Camp _ 

Cannon, Fla. 

Cimnon, Mo. 

Carnahan 

Chapman 

Chelf 

Coffee 

Colmer 

combs 

Cooper 

Courtney 

Cox 

Crosser 

D’AleeandfO 

Daughton.Vb. 

Davie 


Delaney. 

John J. 
Dingell 
Domengeaux 
Doughton. N. C. 
Douglas, Ill. 
Doyle 
Drewry 
Durham 
Engie, Calif. 
Ervin 
Fallon 
Feighan 
Fernandes 
Flannagan 
Flood 
Fogarty 
Folger 
Forand 
Qallagher 
Qsry 
dordon 
Qore 
Ooratl 
Oo wsf tt 
Oraoslis& 
Orsnger 
arsl& 

^«8oey 

Bare 

BRms 


Hobbs 

Hoch 

Hoimeld 

Huber 

laao 

Jackson 

Johnson. 

Luther A. 
Johnson, 
Lyndon B. 

K6Uey.PS. 

Eitly;iu. 

Xorr 

KUdsy 

Khig 

Kirwan 

^XiiBhani 

Laresde 

Leshuiki 

Link 

XiUdlow 

Lyle 

MoOormack 
MoOehee 
lifiirenirir 
McMinan, 8. C. 

lliben 

Malooey 

liaasAdd.Tex. 

IflSsr.Oallf. 

Morgan 


Morrison 

Reea 

Starkey 

Murdock 

Richards 

Stlgler 

Murray, Tenn. 

Robertson. Va. 

BuUlvan 

Neely 

Robinson, Utah Sumners. Tex. 

Norrell 

Roe.Md. 

Tarver 

OBrlen, Ill. 

Rogers, Fla. 

Thom 

0*Neal 

Rogers, N.Y. 

Thomas. Tex. 

OToole 

Rooney 

Thomason 

Patrick 

Rowan 

Tolan 

Patterson 

Russell 

Traynor 

Petenon, Fla. 

Ryter 

Trimble 

Peterson. Oa. 

Badowskl 

Vinson 

PlckeU 

Sasscer 

Voorhls, Calif, 

Poage 

Price, Fla. 

Sheppard 

Sheridan 

Waslelewskl 

Whitten 

Frloe.XU. 

Sikes 

Whittington 

Priest 

Slaughter 

Wlckersham 

Rabaut 

smith, Va. 

Winstead 


Snyder 

Wood 

Ramspeck 

Somers, N. Y. 

Woodrum. Va. 

Randolph 

Sparkman 


Rankin 

Spence 



NAYS—147 


Adams 

Gillie 

Murray. Wis. 

AUen, HI. 

Goodwin 

O’Hara 

Andersen. 

Graham 

O'Konskl 

H. Carl 

Griffiths 

Phillips 

Anderson, Calif. Owsrnne Iowa 

Pltteziger 

Angell 

Hagen 

Ploeser 

Arnold 

Hale 

Plumley 

Barrett, Wyo 

Harness, Ind. 

Powers 

Beau 

Henry 

Ramey 

Bender 

Herter 

Reece. Tenn. 

Bennett. Mo. 

Heselton 

Reod. HI. 

Bishop 

Hess 

Reed, N. Y. 

Blackney 

Hill 

Reea. Kons. 

Bolton 

Hlnshaw 

Rich 

Brehm 

Hoeven 

Rlzley 

Brown Ohio 

Holmes, Wash. 

Robertson, 

Brumbaugh 

Hope 

N. Dak. 

Buck 

Horan 

Robslon, Ky. 

Buffett 

Howell 

Rockwell 

Butler 

Hull 

Rodgers, Pa. 

Byrnes. Wls. 

Jenkins 

Rogers, Mass. 

Campbell 

Jensen 

Schwabe. Mo. 

Canfield 

Johnson, HI. 

Schwabe. Okla. 

Carlson 

Johnson, Ind. 

Berivner 

Case, 8. Dak. 

Jones 

Shafer 

Chenoweth 

Jonkman 

Sharp 

Church 

Judd 

Simpson, Ill. 

Clason 

Kean 

Smith. Maine 

Clevenger 

Kearney 

Smith. Ohio 

Cole, Kans. 

Keefe 

Smith. Wls. 

Cole. Mo. 

Klnzer 

Springer 

Cole. N. Y. 

Knutson 

Stefan 

Corbett 

Kunkel 

Stevenson 

Crawford 

LaFollette 

Stockman 

Cunningham 

Landis 

Sumner. HI. 

Curtis 

LeCompte 

Sundstrom 

DolUver 

LeFevre 

Taber 

Dondero 

Lewis 

Talbot 

Dworshak 

McConnell 

Talle 

Elliott 

McCowen 

Thomas, N J. 

Bills 

McDonough 

Towe 

Elsaeaser 

McGregor 

Vorys, Ohio 

Xlston 

McMlllen, HI. 

Vursell 

Engel, Mich. 

Martin, Iowa 

Welchel 

Fenton 

Martin. Mass. 

Welch 

Oattble 

Mason 

Wigglesworth 

Gearhart 

Mtchener 

Wolcott 

Gifford 

Miller, Nebr. 

Wolverton. N. J. 

GUlekple 

Mott 

Woodruff, Mich. 

Gillette 

Mundt 

NOT VOTING—123 

Anderson, 

Delaney. 

Hart 

N. Mex. 

James J. 

Hartley 

Andreeen. 

Dicksteln 

Hays 

August H. 

Dlrksen 

Healy 

Andrews, Ala. 

Douglas. Calif. 

Hubert 

Andrews. N. Y. 

Barthman 

Heffeman 

Arends 

Baton 

Hoffman 

Auchlncloss 

Eberharter 

Holmes. Mass. 

Baldwin. N. Y. 

Ellsworth 

Hook 

Barry 

Fellows 

Jarman 

Bates. Mass. 

Fisher 

Jennings 

Bennet. N. Y. 

Fuller 

Johnson, Calif. 

Blemlller 

Fulton 

Johnson, Okla. 

Bloom 

Gardner 

Kefauver 

Boren 

Oathlngs 

Keogh 

Boykin 

Gavin 

KUburn 

Bradley, Mich. 

Oeelan 

Kopplemann 

Bradley. Pa. 

Qerlacb 

Lane 

Buckley 

Gibson 

Latham 

Byrne, N. Y. 

Grant, Ala. 

Lea 

Oaee.N.J. 

Grant. Ind. 

Lemke 

Celler 

Groat 

Luce 

Chlperfield 

Gwlnn. N Y. 

Lynch 

Clark 

Hall, 

McQllnchey 

Clements 

Bdwln Arthur Madden 

Cochran 

Hall. 

Manosco 

Oobley 

Leonard W. 

Mansfield. 

Cravens 

Halleok 

Mont. 

Oiffley 

Hancock 

Marcantonio 

Dawson 

Hand 

Merrow 

DeLaoy 

Harless. Aris. 

Monroney 
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Murphy Riley Walter 

Morton Rivers Weaver 

O'Brien, Mich. Roe.N.Y. Welee 

Outland Babath West 

Pace Savage ' White 

Patman Short Wilson 

Pfeifer Simpeon, Pa. Winter 

Phllbln Stewart Wolfenden. Pa. 

Powell Taylor Woodhouse 

Quinn, N. y. Tibbott Worley 

Rabin Torrens Zimmerman 

Rayflel Wadsworth 

So the motion was agreed to. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Bdr. Heffen an for. with Mr. Short against. 

Mr. James J. Delaney for, with Mr. Arends 
against. 

Mr. Outland for, with Mr. Puller against. 

Mr. Keogh for, with Mr. Tibbott against. 

Mr. Quinn of New York for. with Mr. Bdwin 
Arthur Hall against. 

General pairs xmtil further notice: 

Mr. Pfeifer with Mr. Taylor. 

Mr. Lane with Mr. Hoffman. 

Mr. Barry with Mr. Wadsworth. 

Mr. Patman with Mr. Baldwin of New York. 

Blr. Bloom with Mr. Holmes of Massachu¬ 
setts. 

Mra. Norton with Mr. Lemke. 

Mr. Byrne of New York with Mr. Case of 
New Jersey. 

Mr. Phllbin with Blr. Baton. 

Mr. Lynch with Mr. Halleck. 

Mr. Manasco with Mr. Fellows. 

Mr. Powell with Mr. Bradley of Michigan. 

Bfrs. Douglas of California with Mr. Latham. 

Mr. Rabin with Mr. Wilson. 

Mr. Healy with Mr. Jennings. 

Mr. Rayflel with Mr. Hartley. 

Mr. McOlinchey with Mr. Grant of Indiana. 

Mr. Roe of New York with Mr. Auchinclose. 

Mr. Cravens with Mr. Dirksen. 

Mr. Torrens with Mr. Ellsworth. 

Mr. Hays with Mr. Hand. 

Mr. Madden with BA:. Gross. 

Mr. Book with Mr. Chlperfield. 

Mrs. Woodhouse with Mr. Kilburn. 

Mr. Curley with Mrs. Luce. 

MX. Fisher with BSr. Gavin. 

BIr. Cooley with Bir. Gwinn of New York. 

Bir. Buckley with Mx. Fulton. 

Bir. Hart with Bir. Merrow. 

Mr. Cochran with Bir. Johnson of California. 

Mr. Eberharter with Bir. Leonard W. Hall. 

Bir. Murphy with Bir. Bennet of New York. 

Mr. Pace with Bir. Hancock. 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

The doors were opened. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that I may ex¬ 
tend my remarks in the Appendix of the 
Record and include a statement by Mr. 
Rose before the Ways and Means Com¬ 
mittee. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Lan- 
HAM) . Is there objection to the request 
of the gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

STATE. JUSTICE, AND COBiBiSRCB DB- 

PARTBIEBrrS APPROPRIATION BILL, 

1946 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Clerk will report the next amendment in 
disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendmut No. 17: Page 21. after line 8, 
Insert **priflting and biXMllng without regard 
to Motion 11 of the act of March l, 1919 
(44 U. 8. 0. Ill): entertainment; and repre¬ 


sentation aliowanees as authorized by the 
act of February 28, 1931, as amended (22 
U. 8. O. 12. 23c): $1,600,000.'* 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, 1 move 
that the House recede from its disagree¬ 
ment to the amendment of the Senate 
numbered 17 and concur in the same. 

Mr. STEFAN. Ur. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield me 3 or 4 minutes? 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
the gen tlem an 4 minutes. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, I shall go 
along with the motion to recede and 
concur on this amendment. It has to do 
with a fund known as ^'International 
conferences, emergency.** 

We appropriate annually a million and 
a half for this item. Approximately 
$500,000 of that has already been ex¬ 
pended for previous conferences, and 
the rest of it is being used in connection 
with the San Francisco Security Con¬ 
ference. 

The item of $400,000 in this amend¬ 
ment refers to the appropriation for the 
fiscal year 1946, and that amount will be 
used in connection with the San Fran¬ 
cisco Security Conference in case the 
conference lasts more than 6 weeks. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. STEFAN. I yield. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. This $400,000 
that the gentleman mentioned is being 
used for the purpose of meeting the ex¬ 
penses at San Francisco? 

Mr. STEFAN. It will be used in case 
the Conference lasts more than 6 weeks. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Does the gen¬ 
tleman mean to tell me that the repre¬ 
sentatives of the United States Govern¬ 
ment at Sstn Francisco, the Secretary of 
State and the other departmental offi¬ 
cials. are not paying their own expenses 
out of t heir own salaries and income? 

Mr, STEFAN. Aside from the Ameri¬ 
can delegates to the Conference there 
are secretaries and many employees and 
clerks whc do the detail work. Their 
travel, rooms, food, per diem, and neces¬ 
sary expenses are paid by the Govern¬ 
ment as is done for other Government 
employees. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. They are re¬ 
ceiving their expenses, but it is wrong 
for Members of Congress to receive ex¬ 
penses. I cannot understand the logic 
of it. 

Mr. STEFAN. I wish to call to the 
attention of the House, however, the fact 
that contrary to general belief, the 
United States does not pay for the travel, 
for the food, or the rooms of the foreign 
delegates to the San Francisco Confer¬ 
ence. The foreign governments pay the 
expenses for their own delegates. This 
fund is mostly for our own Government 
employees and representatives. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Oh, the gentle¬ 
man means from foreign countries’; we 
do not pay for other people who come 
here from foreign countries but we do 
pay the travel and per diem expense of 
our own peop le who go out there. 

Mr. STEPAN. That is correct. We 
pay the expenses of our Government em¬ 
ployees and that is not a new procedure. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. It has been my 
thought that the same rule should apidy 
to the Congress; and 1 want to out 


what we are doing in connection with 
the San Francisco Conference in that 
regard. 

Mr. STEFAN. That is a matter not 
under discussion in this amendment. 
Mr. Speaker. I ask unanimous consent, 
in order to inform the House fully a6 
to the division of these funds and also 
regarding expenditures made by the 
United States Government in connection 
with the Security Conference at San 
Francisco, that I may be permitted to 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ne¬ 
braska? 

There was no objection. 

IMTSRNATIONAL COKFERENCES, EMEEQENCT— 
BACKGROUND 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker. H. R. 
2603, an act making appropriations for 
the Departments of State, Justice, and 
Commerce, the Judiciary, and the Fed¬ 
eral Loan Agencies for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1946, includes on page 
20, lines 5 to 24, inclusive, language pro¬ 
viding for an appropriation in the 
amount of $1,500,000 to enable the United 
States upon approval by the Secretary 
of State to participate in international 
activities which arise from time to time 
in the conduct of foreign affairs and for 
which specific appropriations have not 
been provided pursuant to treaties, con¬ 
ventions, or special acts of Congress. 

As was explained during the testimony 
before the subcommittee in charge of 
the bill, this appropriation is utilized 
primarily to finance international con¬ 
ferences and similar activities of an 
emergency nature. A similar appropria¬ 
tion also in the amount of $1,500,000 was 
approved by the Congress for the fiscal 
year 1945 which was the first time that 
such a provision had been included in 
the State Department appropriation bill. 

During the fiscal year 1945 a number 
of International activities have been fi¬ 
nanced from this appropriation. Allot¬ 
ments totaling $594,915 have been made 


to date as follows: 

Activity; Amount 

Interim Commission on Food and 

Agriculture.$26,815 

Conference of Ministers of Educa¬ 
tion' of the Allied Governments 

In London__.•_ 85,000 

Ripenses of United States repre¬ 
sentatives in conducting ex¬ 
ploratory rubber conversations 
with the British and Dutch 

Governments in London_ 6,600 

Discussions regarding Interna¬ 
tional security (Dumbarton 

Oaks). 23,500 

Second meeting of the Council of 
the United Nations Relief and 
Rehabilitation Administration 

In Montreal__ 80,000 

International Civil Aviation Con¬ 
ference In Chicago_212,000 

Interim Commission on European 

Inland Transport_ 80,000 

Conference of American Foreign 

BClnisters In BCexico City_111, 200 

Conversations on aviation matters 
between offlelals of the Ck>vem- 
ments of the United States and 

Canada in New York__ 1,800 

• Conversations on teleconununicA* 
tions problems between reprt* 
sentatives of the United States 
and Great Britain in London^ 19,000 
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AaUvlt 7 ^-*Oeiitliiu«d. Amount 

Jtfltsioa to London of Mr. Bari Har¬ 
rison to consult with Zntergov- 
smmsntal Oonuntttes on Refu¬ 
gees and the British Oovem- 


ment —-... $5,000 

[isiton to Moscow headed t>y Dr. 

Zsador Lubln to formulate the 
German reparations program.. 64,000 

Total- 604,015 


The present unallotted balance of the 
1945 appropriation is, therefore, $905,- 
085. In addition to the unallotted bal¬ 
ance of $905,085 it is estimated that of 
the allotments previously made totaling 
$594,195 the amount of $106,600 in un¬ 
obligated allotment balances can be re¬ 
covered and restored to the appropria¬ 
tion balance. Thus, the total amount 
available for activities other than those 
enumerated above would be $1,011,685— 
$905,085 unallotted balance plus $106,- 
600 unobligated allotment balance. The 
expenses of the United Nations Confer¬ 
ence on International Organization are 
not included in the above tabulation. 

A tentative budget based upon the 
Conference lasting 6 weeks indicates that 
the balance of $1,011,685 will be insuffi¬ 
cient to finance the San Francisco Con¬ 
ference. If the Conference lasts 8 weeks 
additional funds will be needed if the 
Conference is to continue. The length 
of the Conference will depend upon de¬ 
velopments. The length of the Confer¬ 
ence is, of course, a matter beyond the 
control of the Department of State. 

In order to make provision for addi¬ 
tional funds to finance the San Fran- 
cisc j Conference it is requested that con¬ 
sideration be given to an amendment to 
the 1946 appropriation bill to make a 
portion of the $1,500,000 provided for in 
1940 available in the fiscal year 1945. 
It is estimated that the amount of $400,- 
000 should be made Immediately avail¬ 
able. It is believed that the following 
amendment to the language already con¬ 
tained in H. R. 2603, page 20, lines 5 to 
24, inclusive, will accomplish this pur¬ 
pose; *T>rovided that not to exceed $400,- 
000 shall be made immediately avail¬ 
able.” 

ZSTIMATID XXPSNOITtTRIS, SAN FRANCISCO 
CONFSBSNCS 

Based on a Conference duration of 6 
weelLi, the total estimated expenditmes 
for the San Francisco Conference are $1,- 
302,178. The various items of expendi¬ 
ture are as follows: 


Object of e3q;>enditus«: Amount 

Personal senrlees_ $160,730 

Travel. 443,288 

Transportation of tUlnga- 18,408 

Oommunioatlons services__ 163,000 

Bents and utility services- 106,603 

Printing and binding_ 27.000 

Other contraetual services..;..* 127,800 

Supplies and materialB-- 86,660 

Bquipnient ---* 88,864 

Total.*____ 1,202,178 


' The composition of each of these items 
and the neoesBlty for the eoipenditures is 
given immediately below. 

Personal services; The amount of 
$l$b,7?0 is required to pay for the salaries 
Of approximately 800 temporary em- 
filoyees mdst of whom will be recruited 
In the Ban PrandsGo 'area. Temporary 
employees are required as messengers, 


mimeograph-machine operators, chauf¬ 
feurs, stenographers, typists, guards, 
transportation experts, translators and 
interpreters, ahd others in a similar cate¬ 
gory. The largest group of employees 
consists of chauffeurs who will drive au¬ 
tomobiles made available by the War 
Department. The War Department is 
able to furnish the cars but not the 
chauffeurs. At least 325 chauffeurs will 
be required to operate busses and pas¬ 
senger cars which will be used to trans¬ 
port the delegates to the conference and 
their employees, as well as the employ¬ 
ees of the International Secretariat. 
It should be explained in this connection 
that because of the space situation in 
the various hotels in San Francisco It 
is necessary to provide transportation 
on a 12-hour-a-day basis between the 
hotels and the place where the plenary 
and working sessions, namely, the civic 
center, will occur. 

Travel: Travel includes the payment 
of a per diem of $6 to the members of 
the American delegation, the secretariat 
of the American delegation, and the In¬ 
ternational Secretariat, all of whom are 
Americans. In this connection the 
United States does not pay for the travel 
expense of foreign delegations and their 
secretariats. The American delegation 
and its Secretariat consists of a total of 
255 people. The International Secretar¬ 
iat, exclusive of the secretarial and cleri¬ 
cal personnel employed locally, whose 
travel expenses will be paid by the De¬ 
partment, total 575. The total amount 
to be paid for per diem is $258,780, which 
provides for per diem payments of the 
American delegation and the Interna¬ 
tional Secretariat for a 6-week period. 
It also includes travel to and from the 
conference and the payment of per diem 
to couriers. The following tabulation 
gives a break-down of the per diem pay¬ 


ments: 

830 people, 42 days- $209,160 

Before and after conference.. 12,300 

Bn route: 

Rail. 36. 040 

Air___ 1,200 

Per diem payments to couriers- 1,080 

Total.— 268,780 


The second portion of the travel ex¬ 
pense 'consists of the transportation of 
persons, totaling $184,503. A break¬ 
down of this total is as follows: 

Railroad fare-- $106.: 12 

Pullman-— 80,414 

Air travel--—— 87,278 

Clourier travel---.......... 10,604 

Total... 184, 603 

Transportation of things: The esti¬ 
mated cost of the transportation of 
things is $18,408 which provides for re¬ 
moving and replacing equipment from 
the Veterans* Building; which is being 
utilized as the Conference center, in the 
amount of $9,000 and for transportation 
costs for the movement of supplies and 
materials to and from Washington and 
San Francisco In the amount of $9,408, 

Communications services: The esti¬ 
mated cost of communications services 
is $163,000. This jirovides for telephone 
and teletype seirvleo. The individual 
items comprising the above total are as 
follows; 


ZOfitallatlon costs...-- $41.121 

Local service charge_ 24.672 

8 leased telephone lines.__ 45.760 

2 teletype circuits___ 20,660 

ToU charges.... 80,997 

Total. 163.000 


In this connection charges for tele¬ 
phone and telet 3 n?e service on behalf of 
foreign delegations will be charged ini¬ 
tially to the United States. Collections 
will be made from the foreign delega¬ 
tions for service rendered. Such collec¬ 
tions will be deposited in the miscel¬ 
laneous receipt fund of the Treasury 
and will not be reimbursed to the ap¬ 
propriation. The net affect, hov/ever, 
will be that the total cost to the United 
States of $163,000 will be reduced by 
any collections made. 

Rents and utility services; The total 
cost ofihis item is estimated at $196,503 
divided as follows: 

Rental of office equipment and fur¬ 


niture.$18,489 

Rental of hotel rooms_178,014 

Total___ 106,603 


An effort has been made to rent equip¬ 
ment wherever possible rather than 
make direct purchases. The pajnnent 
for the rental of hotel rooms is based on 
the use of such rooms as both residence 
and office space. Because of the lack of 
available office space in the city it is 
necessary for the American delegation 
and the International Secretariat to 
commingle their residence and working 
quarters. 

Printing and binding: The total cost 
of printing and binding is estimated to 
be $27,000. Expenditures will be made 
for printing the Conference Guide, a tele¬ 
phone directory, pamphlets, and other 
publications of a purely emergent nature. 

Other contractual services: The ex¬ 
penditures to be incurred for this pur¬ 
pose are estimated at $127.800. The indi¬ 
vidual items comprising this total are as 


follows: 

Alterations and restorations in the 

Veterans* Building-$35,000 

Entertainment ..... 30,000 

Construction, installetion, and re¬ 
moval of stages, and so forth_ 27.300 

Reporting service.. 13,000 

OoQstruction of lighting towers_ 2,000 

Janitor service_ 4.600 

Trucks and labor for moving and in¬ 
stalling office equipment.. 4.000 

Construction of conference tables—. 7,000 
Hire of automobiles..- 6,000 

Total. 127,800 

Supplies and materials; The estimate 
for this item is $36,590 consisting of 
the following: 

Photographic materials--$12. 576 

Office supplies. 11.414 

Gas and oil- 12.600 


Total____ 36,690 

The purchase of gas and oil Is neces¬ 
sary for use In the automobiles which 
will be furnished gratis by the War De¬ 
partment. 

Equipment: The estimated cost of this 
Item is $38,864, consisting of the follow¬ 


ing: 

Files.. 

Fqrniture_ 

Office equipment. 


$10.150 
25,713 
3,001 


Total. 


88.664 
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The purchase of certain types of 
equipment such as files, and so forth, is 
necessary because these items could have 
been obtained In no other way. The pur¬ 
chases have, however, been made from 
the Treasury Procurement Division. 
After the Conference these items will be 
returned to the Treasury Procurement 
Division as surplus property. The dis¬ 
posal price by the Treasury Procurement 
Division wiU be returned to the Treasury 
as miscellaneous receipts. 

General; As indicated above, the esti¬ 
mated budget for the San Francisco 
Conference, based on a Conference of 6 
weeks’ duration, totals $1,202,178. If the 
Conference lasts a total of 8 weeks, it is 
expected that this estimate will be in¬ 
creased to $1,400,400. Also, a previously 
indicated, the maximum available bal¬ 
ance remaining under the 1945 appro¬ 
priation for international conferences 
is $1,011,685. If at all possible, the De¬ 
partment will endeavor to reduce the 
estimated 6-week budget of $1,202,178 
so that the total expense will come with¬ 
in the available balance. The Depart¬ 
ment will make every effort to accom¬ 
plish this objective. However, it is obvi¬ 
ous that if the Conference lasts 8 weeks, 
additional funds will have to be pro¬ 
vided. If $400,000 of the 1946 appropria¬ 
tion is made available in 1945, the total 
available funds will be $1,411,685, which 
is slightly in excess of the estimated 8- 
week budget of $1,400,400. 

Mr. BEES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman 3 deld? 

Mr. STEPAN. I yield. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. How much of 
this money is spent for entertainment 
out at San Francisco? 

Mr. STEFAN. The gentleman will 
find all that information in the extension 
I am placing in the Rxcord. My mem¬ 
ory is that it will amount to about $30.- 
000 . 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen¬ 
tleman from Nebraska has expired. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield me a minute? 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker. I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Jonxsl. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Speaker, this 
amendment No. 17 provides for getting 
printing done under this item without 
regard to section 11 of the act of March 
1,1919 (44 U. S. C. Ill). As a matter of 
principle, the section of the code, title 44, 
section 111, was enacted after thorough 
debate end study In the House some 
years ago. It is a safe and salutary law 
and I do not think it ought to be repealed 
by legislation on this appropriation bill. 
I therefore oppose the amendment and 
oppose the motion to recede and con¬ 
cur. _ 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Laiibam). The question is on the mo¬ 
tion of the gentleman from Michigan 
[Mr. RABAtrr] to recede and concur In 
amendment No. 17. 

The motio n was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Clerk will report the next amendment 
In disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment No. 20: Page 29, after line 8, 
Insert the following: 


'^Cultural relations with China and the 
neighboring countries and countries of the 
Near East and Africa: For all expenses, with¬ 
out regard to section 8708 of the Revised 
Statutes, necessary to enable the Secretary 
of State Independently or in cooperation with 
other agencies of the Government to carry 
out a program of cultural relations with 
China and the neighboring countries and 
with countries of the Near East and Africa, 
$1,390,000 (payable from the appropriation 
“Emergency fund for the President,” con¬ 
tained in the First Supplemental National 
Defense Appropriation Act, 1943, as supple¬ 
mented and amended), including the pur¬ 
chase of books, publications, scientific and 
other equipment, and educational and cul¬ 
tural materials; contributions of money and 
materials to, and contracts with, educational, 
cultural, and nonprofit institutions and or¬ 
ganizations in the United States and the 
above countries, directly or through inde¬ 
pendent agencies; compensation, allowances, 
and grants to citizens of the United States 
and the above countries who are students, 
professors, or technical specialists, at such 
rates and under such regulations as may be 
determined by the Secretary of State, includ¬ 
ing expenses Incurred by such persons in 
traveling between places of residence. Wash¬ 
ington. District of Columbia, and posts of 
duty abroad, and including travel expenses 
of citizens of the above countries without re¬ 
gard to the Standardized Government Travel 
Regulations and the Subsistence Expense 
Act of 1926. as amended; advance of moneys 
without regard to section 3648 of the Revised 
Statutes; printing and binding; and not to 
exceed $20,000 shall be available for tem¬ 
porary employment of persons or organiza¬ 
tions, by contract or otherwise, without re¬ 
gard to the civil-service and classification 
laws; and. subject to the approval of the 
President, the Secretary of State is autho¬ 
rized to transfer from this appropriation to 
other departments, agencies, and independ¬ 
ent establishments of the Government for 
expenditure in the United States and in the 
above countries any part of this amount for 
direct expenditure by such department, 
agency, or independent establishment for 
the purposes of this appropriation and any 
such expenditmes may be made under the 
specific authority herein contained or under 
the authority governing the activities 6f the 
department, agency, or independent estab¬ 
lishment to which amounts are transferred.” 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House recede and concur in 
amendment No. 20. 

Mr. Speaker, since the preparation of 
the statement on the part of the man¬ 
agers a majority of the committee has 
instructed me to offer a motion to recede 
and concur in this amendment. 

This amendment is to make funds 
available from the President's emergency 
fund for cultural relations with China 
and the neighboring countries and coun¬ 
tries of the Near East and Africa. This 
provision was eliminated on the fioor of 
the House on a point of order. The de¬ 
letion of the provision to make avail¬ 
able $1,390,000 from the emergency 
fund of the President for this appro¬ 
priation would necessitate the discon¬ 
tinuance of a program which was begun 
in 1942 in the interest of the national de¬ 
fense and for the continuation of which 
on a long-range basis there is now pend¬ 
ing before Congress authorizing Ic^la- 
tion. The department considers the 
continuation of this program to be a 
necessity. More than half the funds are 
to be used for aid to China. Such aid 
Includes technical training for the 
Chinese^ the lending of American techni¬ 
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cal experts and the sending of American 
technical data. 

These activities have been planned 
Jointly with the Chinese Government for 
the past 3 years to assist the Chinese 
Government agencies in carrying out 
their responsibilities in the war effort 
and to facilitate political cooperation be¬ 
tween China and the United States. 
Withdrawal of support to China at this 
time would, in the opinion of the depart¬ 
ment, have a serious effect upon the 
Chinese forever. This program has been 
widely publicized in China since 1942, 
and its discontinuance at this time would 
almost certainly be interpreted as a ges¬ 
ture of dissatisfaction toward China. 
The department believes the program in 
the Near East and Africa is equally neces¬ 
sary in 1946 because maintenance of po¬ 
litical stability in the face of serious eco¬ 
nomic dislocation throughout the Near 
East and Africa, especially in the Moslem 
countries, is a major objective of Ameri¬ 
can foreign policy. This program has 
demonstrated America's good faith in 
cooperation with those countries by aid 
to American universities in the Near 
East, by loans of American technical ex¬ 
perts, and by widely publicized grants to 
a few professors and students to come to 
the United States for study. 

Mr. Speaker. I yield 5 minutes to the 
gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. Stefan]. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, the Mem¬ 
bers will notice that this amendment 
came to them originally from the com¬ 
mittee with instructions to further in¬ 
sist on disagreement. Later there was 
some compromise on the part of the ma¬ 
jority, and now the chairman is asking 
the House to recede and concur in the 
Senate amendment. 

This is another one of those items 
which is not authorized by law. We have 
been carrying on cultural relations with 
Latin-American countries for a long time. 
They have resulted in considerable good. 
You will note, if you read the bill, that 
the House cut that item approximately 
$100,000, and the Senate cut the bill an¬ 
other $300,000 or more. 

When this matter of continuing cul¬ 
tural relations with China and the Near 
East came before our committee, we 
questioned Mr. MacLeish, who has charge 
of that acitvity, at great length. I took 
the floor of the House and explained the 
situation in detail when this bill was 
before the House. I will not here discuss 
policies, because the Committee on Ap¬ 
propriations very seldom gets into that 
phase. We have to implement authori¬ 
zations by appropriations. We felt that 
the time had come that legislative com¬ 
mittees shotdd draw legislative bills and 
authorization bills which we could im¬ 
plement with appropriations. In this 
case funds for the cultural-relations pro¬ 
gram with China and the Near East are 
not so large, comparatively speaking. 
We were told by Mr. MacLMsh that he 
was planning appropriate legislation to 
extend cultural relations throughout 
Europe; in fact, extending the cultural- 
relations program throughout the world. 

In view of the tact that a program is 
now about to be formulated to extend 
cultural relations throughout the world, 
and in view of the fact that suitable and 
proper authorization legislation is being 
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plMined, we felt that it was time for the 
Committee on Fbrelgn Affairs, which is 
charged with writing legislation, to as¬ 
sume its responsibility and bring into the 
House suitable legislation which we could 
Implement with appropriations. If they 
do that we then could legally appro¬ 
priate. That is, we then would have a 
law of authorisation. 

So far as China is concerned, every 
member of the Committee on Appropri¬ 
ations and ever^ Member of this House 
is in favor of doing evenrthing to en¬ 
courage China and the Chinese people. 

Every bit of encouragement and help 
up to our ability has been and will con¬ 
tinue to be given to China to assist in 
driving out and defeating the Japanese 
and in bringing to China help to bring 
about real freedom and democracy in 
China. 

This is merely a question of whether or 
not the House is going to continue ap¬ 
propriating for activities which are not 
authorized by law. I think it is a very 
serious question. It is not a question 
of Whether or not we want to do some¬ 
thing for China but whether or not we 
are going to uphold the prerogatives of 
the members of the legislative commit¬ 
tees who have come here time and again 
charging members of the Committee on 
Appropriations with writing legislation 
on appropriation bills or passing appro¬ 
priation bills which have no authority in 
law. 

Mr. RABAtJT. Mr, Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. Jones]. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Speaker, I oppose 
this amendment for a further reason, 
that the O. W. I., the F. L. A., of which 
lend-lease is a part, and perhaps oth^r 
agencies, that now have come to Con¬ 
gress for funds as a result oC the Russell 
amendment are in the Chinese picture. 

1 oppose it because at the time the 
hearings were held in the House on this 
bill the gentleman from Nebraska, [Mr« 
StetanI, in examining Mr. MacLelsh, 
Assistant Secretary of State, received the 
following answer, which appears at page 
274 of the hearings: 

Mr. MacLiuh. At the ei\d of the war the 
Government Is going to have on Its hands a 
lot of communications facilities which the 
O. W. I. and the C. 1. A. A. have been using, 
and the question is going to come up at that 
time as what use is going to be made of 
them, what should be the disposition of them, 
and what are the plans of use in terms of 
international information. 

At page 303 of the hearings the follow¬ 
ing testimony appears: 

Mr. SnvAN. I want to ask you, Mr. Mac- 
Leish where will the O. W. I. come in and 
where will you oome in, in Europe, especially 
when and if that ruthoriaation bill is passed 
by Oongresa that you are asking for to extend 
your cultural-relations program into Europe? 

Mr. MsCLotk. That is a question that we 
have djsnuseed at very oonsiderable length 
With the O. W. I. The O. W. I.'e ictlvlty, of 
oouxee, ia in the field of information, not in 
the ouiturel field. They tuve done some 
fhingt that they call long-range information, 
thtufk which were urgently arhed for by the 
Armv or bv our mieBione. 

The ammgemeiit that we have with them is 
when the eneMing legirlation'ie passed, we 
yrdl s^ out cultural attaoh^a to Qur mis- 
•tons, attd we will arrange to take over at a 
mutually convenient time whatever cultural 


work they are doing in that area, and will 
supply the additional programe, that we 
think ought to be carried out. 

I think the feeling in O. W. X. is that they 
will, perhaps, be able to transfr* aome people 
to us, which will be very hApful to us. 

Mr. Btbpan. It is understood that O. W. I. 
liqxildates with the end of the war? 

Mr. MaoLbzsu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Stetan. Your program takes them 
over, does It? 

Mr. MacLxxsh. Many O. W. I. activities are 
concerned solely with the war, and should be 
discontinued when the Army decides they are 
no longer needed. But we were speaking spe¬ 
cifically of cultural work, this we will take 
over. 1 think our program will have to begin 
in the liberated areas before the end of the 
war. 

Mr. Stifan. Are you taking over some of the 
duties of O. W. I. now in liberated countries? 

Mr. MAOl^BK. No. sir; we cannot until we 
have the enabling legislation. 

Despite the statement that the State 
Department Is expected to take over the 
functions of O. W. I., lo and behold, in 
yesterday’s paper we found that the 
O. W. I. plans to continue to operate in 
Europe. 

The point I want to get at is that the 
State Department and these special 
agencies, F. E. A. and Lend-Lease, are all 
competing to represent the United States 
Qoverximent. None of them seems to be 
coordinated, and none of them has ter¬ 
minal facilities as to where one agency 
will stop and another agency will start, 
so that the work of each agency overlaps 
that of others. The situation might be 
characterized by saying that there are 
so many agents of the Government in 
foreign countries from differ^t agencies 
that they have to wear a badge to keep 
from trying to give the United States to 
each other. 

I oppose this appropriation dealing 
with cultural relations with China, be¬ 
cause it is not backed up by positive, basic 
legislation. When attention has :iot 
been given to defining carefully the func¬ 
tions of the State Department with ref¬ 
erence to this program, you will find a 
hodgepodge of representation of the 
United States Government. That is what 
we have found as of this date. By this 
program that is presently under consid¬ 
eration in this paragraph, we are sup¬ 
posed to help China with scientific and 
technical data and scientific personnel, 
but lo and behold. F. E. A. made a com¬ 
prehensive report Just before the bill 
originally came before the House for con¬ 
sideration. with, as I recall, a bllUon- 
dollar industrialization plan for China. 
Then l^Tr. Donald Nelson went over there 
and came back with an industrialization 
plan for China. 

Presently, Leon Henderson is over 
there helping with the stabilization prob¬ 
lem. No doubt, the Treasury Depart¬ 
ment has a program for China. When 
we get all through with the programs of 
every Government agency, the thing 
which will help China most Is an invasion 
by our forces on the coast of China. 
That is what we are going to have to do 
in order to help China win the war 
against the aggressor, the Jap. When 
we get all through, that is how we will 
have good will with China. When we 
get through, many, many of our Ameri¬ 
can boys vi:|h be lyhig dead on the shores 
of China, klEed by the oommbn foe whom 


we are fighting, I believe the m^ber- 
ship should vote down this amendment 
because it was bom in the phosphorous 
light of a bureaucrat’s dream. It was 
financed with emergency funds which 
should never have been spent for this 
purpose. Now It is sought to be con¬ 
tinued only because the Russell amend¬ 
ment was adopted, making them come up 
here and ask for funds. When you get 
thrqpsh with all of the appropriation 
bills and you add an item like this in 
every one of them, you will find you have 
repealed the Russell amendment by tak¬ 
ing nicks out of it in every appropriation 
bill we pass. In the name of good gov¬ 
ernment and in the name of the honor 
and integrity of the Congress, which con¬ 
trols the funds of the Nation, we should 
defeat this kind of an amendment and 
wait imtil the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs comes forward with legislation 
and a sound program of international 
relations. Then we can vote on it. 

The SPELAKER. The time of the gen¬ 
tleman from Ohio has expired. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, I yield 4 
minutes to the gentleman from South 
Dakota TMr. MundtI. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, I am in 
distinct agreement with one statement 
made by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Jones] that undoubtedly and unfortu¬ 
nately before we conclude the war with 
Japan there will be many American boys 
lying dead on the shores of China. 

The purpose of this particular appro¬ 
priation is to reduce as much as we can 
by this device the number of American 
boys who will have to meet their death 
in Japan or China, by making available 
to the Chinese the advice, the assistance, 
and the guidance which will enable them 
better to utilize their own resources and 
equip their own men to shoulder a 
greater burden of the fight. This the 
Chinese are willing and eager to do. 
But they do desperately need technical 
and scientific guidance and assistance 
from us at this time if they are so to 
equip a larger and more effective fighting 
force. 

Much has been said about the de¬ 
sirability of the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs bringing in legislation preceding 
this tsnie of appropriation. I yield to 
no Member of the House in my desire to 
uphold the integrity of the legislative 
committees, but we all recognize war 
breaks precedents and creates emergen¬ 
cies. This is an emergency growing out 
of the war. It is one in which the leg¬ 
islative machinery has not kept pace 
with the military needs which have con¬ 
fronted us. I do not believe the Mem¬ 
bers of this House on either side of the 
aisle are going to permit a piece of 
plcayunish, parliamentary protocol to 
Interfere with a very essential service in 
this war, that is, providing the necessary 
guidance and the necessary technical 
assistsmee to our Chinese allies. 

Nobody has mentioned anything spe¬ 
cifically as to what is actually being 
done with this money. Let me cite a few 
things which were brought out in the 
hearings. At the present time with this 
tsq^e of funds we have 7 agricultural 
agents helping the Chinese to increase 
their agricultural production to relieve 
the demands upon our food supplies. 
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We h«ve R production engineers over 
there helping the Chinese to equip their 
productive plants so they will have the 
equipment with which to light the war. 
We have a number of public health 
agents over there helping to create san¬ 
itary conditions and healthful conditions 
so that their soldiers will be in better 
health. 

Mr. Speaker, we have a very prominent 
American manufacturer of vitamin pills 
over there helping them tc produce vita¬ 
min pills to give to their soldiers when 
they are sick or undernourished so that 
they will have the vigor to resist the 
Japanese invasion. All this and much 
more is right in the record of the hear¬ 
ings. The stronger and better we make 
these soldiers, you and T know, the fewer 
the number of American soldiers who 
will have to meet death in fighting the 
common enemy. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield to the acting 
chairman of our committee. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Is it not 
true to say that the work being done by 
Mr. Donald Nelson over there comes out 
o: this fund* largely, and that there is 
very little we can do for China now. due 
to transportation conditions, except this; 
and that for the psychological effect as 
well as the practical effect it would be 
fatal for us not to make this appropria¬ 
tion at this time? 

Mr. MUNDT. Precisely. This is a 
tangible form of assistance that the Chi¬ 
nese know is going on. If we were to 
withdraw it with the simple promise of 
coming later with a big army, it would 
be a tremendous psychological let-down. 
It seems to me so realistic and so simple 
that it is better to spend a few dollars, 
$1,390,000, to continue this program and 
equip the Chinese to help themselves, 
than it is to send a great many Ameri¬ 
can boys, extra ones, to help fight the 
battle for which we have failed to pro¬ 
vide the Chinese sufficient equipment, 
guidance, and leadership so that they 
can fight It themselves. 

I hope that the House will concur in 
this Senate amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time 
of the gentleman from South Dakota 
has expired. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, I 3 deld 4 
minutes to the gentleman from Minne¬ 
sota IMr. JuDDl. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, my record of 
voting in this House will show that or¬ 
dinarily I am in thorough agreement 
with the members of the subcommittee 
on appropriations on this side in their 
opposing grants in appropriation bills 
for projects without legislative authori¬ 
zation. But there are times and sea¬ 
sons. and surely this is not the time to 
withdraw help from China and from our 
own efforts in China. 

Ordinarily when doctors get ready for 
a major operation we have a long, com¬ 
plicated routine to go through. It takes 
15 to 20 minutes. They put on masks and 
caps, then scrub so many minutes on 
each finger, hand, arm, then wash in 
antiseptics, pUll on gowns and gloves, 
and so on. There are reasons for every 
single step, and good reasons under or¬ 
dinary circumstances. But once in a 
while a person gets a safety pin or a 
peanut in his larynx which shuts off his 


breathing. We have to operate right 
then and there, even with a penknife. 
We cannot take 20 minutes to scrub up. 
just because that is the ordinarily 
Justifiable and proper routine. 

In the case of China we are dealing 
with a nation that has been at war almost 
8 years. It was the first nation that 
fought tyrannical military aggression in 
this war. It fought alone for four and 
a half years while the rest of the nations 
were appeasing Japan, or trying to. 
China is tired. Yet she has held on, 
patiently waiting and hoping for the 
assistance we have promised we would 
send just as soon as we could defeat Ger¬ 
many. This week, we have achieved that 
goa^. At long last we are able to turn 
our full strength towai'd Asia. . In a very 
few more months the military help to 
China of which the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. JONES] spoke, will be in sight. Is 
this the moment to cancel even the 
meager program of help we have been 
able to give her? Is this the moment for 
us to insist on correcting the admittedly 
bad method we have used far too often 
in the past, of appropriating for projects 
for which there is no legislative author¬ 
ization? 

China observes, as you and I do. that 
the very first nation to fight aggression 
in Europe, Poland, is having some things 
done to it which make China fear that 
it too may be sold down the river. It is 
not good judgment from the standpoint 
of the lives of American boys, as I see it, 
for us to do anything here which might 
conceivably suggest to our ally in Asia 
that we are not backing her to the limit. 
This is not the time to pull out from un¬ 
der her any of the few props we have 
been able to give in lieu of military 
assistance, which geographic, military, 
and other factors made it impossible to 
give heretofore. 

Some of this money is being used to 
send technical experts to help improve 
China’s agriculture, communications, in¬ 
dustrial production, and public health. 
I know the F. E. A., the O. W. I., and a 
few other Government agencies are en¬ 
gaged in little programs over there, too. 
There is no question about that, they 
ought to be integrated into a coordinated 
program, but that is our fault, not 
China’s. The Chinese do not know our 
internal difficulties. They know this as¬ 
sistance has been helpful to them and 
they know it will be helpful to us. too. 

About 350 Chinese students in this 
country have been helped out of the 
funds. Out of about 1,500 stranded Chi¬ 
nese students who were cut off here from 
their funds in China, 350 of them were 
considered of such outstanding ability 
and doing work which was so crucial 
from the standpoint of preparing China 
to help us most in the war against Japan, 
and in such financial need, that tiiey 
have been enabled under this program to 
continue their training in American uni¬ 
versities. 

Another thing being done is the send¬ 
ing over to China each month of 6 
microfilm copies of about 70 leading sci¬ 
entific and professional journals. Last 
October In Chungking I saw in use one 
of the little viewing box^ set up with a ‘ 
light behind the film projecting a page 
at a time on the screen. Here sit men 


and women in shifts for 24 hours a day 
reading those enlarged microfilm copies 
of medical, or agricultural, or chemical, 
or engineering journals, or translating 
them into Chinese for printing in China. 
Is it not to our own advantage to help 
the Chinese Increase their agricultural 
and industrial production as much as 
possible, thereby decreasing the amount 
of food and materials we will have to take 
from our own limited supplies here and 
send over for them axfd for our own 
forces there? 

The best way to win the war against 
Japan is not to send 6,000,000 or even 
4,000,000, or even 2,000,000 American sol¬ 
diers to fight on the continent of Asia. 
The Chinese soldiers, if fed and trained 
and supplied, can do it in their own 
country better than we can. They are 
less vulnerable to many of the diseases. 
They can live on a few handfuls of rice 
a day. They know the language and 
customs of the people; they know the 
Japanese. If we will give them training 
and equipment, they will certainly fight 
even more valiantly and skillfully for the 
liberation of their own country than they 
fought for the defense of Burma. You 
read in the papers today of a great vic¬ 
tory in Hunan by the first Chinese armies 
that we have really trained, and fed, and 
equipped in China. In the long run it 
will be better for them and for us and 
for Asia to have the Chinese rather than 
our boys doing the bulk of the fighting 
in China. It seems to me that the way 
to save more of the American lives for 
which the gentleman from Ohio is so 
properly concerned is to continue this 
pitifully small aid to help the Chinese 
hold on this long last mile until we can 
arrive with real military assistance. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Minnesota 
has expired. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from Idaho 
LMr. Dworshak]. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
at this time because I made the point 
of order upon which this provision was 
deleted from the bill. 

I share the friendship and the sym¬ 
pathy of my ’colleague from South 
Dakota [Mr. Mundt], a member of the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, for China 
and other Allies. I am vitally interested 
in this particular appropriation item; 
but. likewise, as a member of the Com¬ 
mittee on Appropriations. I felt some 
responsibility to make the point of order, 
because I was aware of the fact that 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs last 
year had under consideration this specific 
program and that that committee has 
had approximately a year during which 
to submit that program for the con¬ 
sideration of this House. 

It seems to me that, in view of the 
widespread criticism on the part of many 
members of the legislative committees 
of this body that the Appropriations 
Committee Is going far afield and en¬ 
croaching upon the prerogatives of soma 
of these legislative committees, it is 
time we demanded procedure in accord¬ 
ance with the rules of the House. 

Mr. JONES. Mr, Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DWORSHAK. I yield. 
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Mr. JONES. Lend-lease is charged 
with the resiKmslbUity of sending light¬ 
ing eauipment and lethal weapons. In 
this program there Is not one cent's worth 
of weapons. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. I understand 
about half the money In this Item will 
be used for cultural relations in China; 
that the remaining half will he used like¬ 
wise to the Far East and to Africa. 

When the chairman of the subcom¬ 
mittee made his statement a few minutes 
ago on this item, he submitted more In¬ 
formation than had been given to this 
House during the entire consideration of 
the bill before this body. He said it was 
necessary to engage in this activity in 
Africa, if I recall his words correctly, 
because it was integrated with our na¬ 
tional defense. I thought the war had 
ended In Africa and I wonder why it is 
necessary now to use a subterfuge to di¬ 
vert funds. We now have a half million 
civilian employees serving outside the 
continental United States—^yet we have 
proposals made to divert funds; to dele¬ 
gate authority to the Chief Executive, to 
the State Department in this particular 
case, and to other executive departments 
to ignore the legislative, policy-making 
branch of the Congress; and to use these 
funds to engage in every ima^nable ac¬ 
tivity because someone downtown thinks 
it is an essential part of our national 
defense program. 

When is this war going to end so far 
as Africa is concerned? When wUl Con¬ 
gress reassert itself and proceed in ac¬ 
cordance with the rules of the House 
in the consideration of appropriation 
biUs? 

I ask my colleague from South Dakota 
why his Committee on Foreign Affairs 
has not brought legislation to the floor 
of this body to authorize this particular 
activi^? Can the gentleman answer 
that question? 

Mr. MUNDT. Yes; we have had bills 
before our committee dealing with this 
cultural-relationship program but we 
have not yet been able to agree upon 
proper language and proper methods; 
and in the meantime we do not think 
these phases of the program should be 
held up. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. In the meantime, 
the gentleman's committee is willing to 
delegate the authority of Congress to 
the State Department to continue this 
program not alone to China but in Africa 
and the Near Bast. Is that corrrect? 

Mr. MUNDT. As a war emergency; 
yes. _ 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Idaho has 
expired. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from Montana 
(Mr. MAwannu)}. 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. Mr. 
Speaker, X rise at this time to whole- 
hearty support of what the distin- 
guishy genUemen from South Dakota 
and Mnnesota have already said about 
the proysal now under consideration; I 
am heartily to favor of It. I should like 
to call the attention of the Rouse to the 
Ihet tiiat this billion-doUar program 
proposed by the F. E. A. and this pro¬ 
gram proposed by Donald Nelson are 


programs for the postwar* period and 
not for the present. 

This is a small measure compared to 
the amount of good wliich it can render. 
China is, at the moment, our aUy and 
our friend and, while the actual aid given 
to her has not compared with that given 
our other major allies, it has only been 
so little because of difficulties which we 
could not overcome. Now we have a 
chance to assist a friendly people 
through passing the measure now before 
us. In doing so we will keep alive a 
continuing program which has done 
much good in assisting China in things 
she could not do, and it has created mu¬ 
tual good will and interest. China has 
been able, through this cultural pro¬ 
gram. to stimulate her scientific and ag¬ 
ricultural possibilities, and we hope that 
the assistance which we have con¬ 
tributed to China will, in the future, 
make her the great power she should be 
and the preserver of peace in that part 
of the world. 

As far as actual assistance to China is 
concerned, out of all the lend-lease that 
goes to all our allies, less than 2 percent 
goes to China, and you will grant, I am 
sure, that this is a small amount. I had 
the opportunity to see what some of the 
gentlemen whom we have sent to China 
under the program now being consid¬ 
ered were doing, and I can tell you that 
they are performing a good work in 
bringing in a variety of new kinds of 
crops and in improving the breed of hogs, 
cattle, and horses. If we pass this we 
will not only be helping ourselves in this 
war, but we will be helping the Chinese 
to assist themselves as well. This, I 
maintain, is a very worthy and necessary 
objective at this time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Montana has 
expired. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. Ltttbxr A. JoHifsonl. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Speaker. I do not think I can add to any¬ 
thing that has been said by those gen¬ 
tlemen who have spoken in favor of the 
House receding and concurring in this 
amendment; but I would like to state 
that it will affect vitally our relations 
with China at this time if the pending 
amendment is not passed because of the 
war conditions and because of the way 
the people of China feel about it; It Is 
one of the few things we have been able 
to do for them and it would help us 
greatly in this war. 

Mr. Speaker, it would be a very, very 
unwise thing now when the war Is shift¬ 
ing to the East not to take this step at 
the present time. Regardless of the 
rules of the House, 1 think Ihe defense 
of the United States of America and the 
defense of our allies reoutre our taking 
this action._ 

The SPEAKER pro tenuxire. The time 
of the gentleman from Texas has ex¬ 
pired. 

'Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous questloii on the motion. 

The prevto us qu eetion was ordery. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question^ls on tlie motion of the gentle¬ 
man from MIohlgaa tMr. Rabaut] that 


the Bouse recede and concur in the Sen¬ 
ate amendment. 

The motio n was agrey to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Clerk will report the next amendment in 
disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows; 

Amendment No. 20^: Page 31. after line 
S. Inaert the following: 

'Uonferenoe of Allied BAimsterB of Educa¬ 
tion in London: For all necessary expenses of 
the participation by the United rotates in 
the Conference of Allied Ministers of Edu¬ 
cation in London, or its successor, and in 
addition for surveys and studies related to 
the work thereof, including personal services 
in the District of Columbia and elsewhere, 
without regard to civil-service and classifi¬ 
cation laws; travel expenses, without regard 
to the Standardized Government Travel Reg¬ 
ulations and the Subsiztenoe Expense Act of 
1926, as amended; entertainment, steno¬ 
graphic reporting and other services by con¬ 
tract, books of reference and periodicals, and 
rent of office space, without regard to section 
8709 of the Revised Statutes; printing ar l 
binding; and the share of the Vnited States 
in the expenses of the secretariat of the 
conference; $172,000, payable from the appro¬ 
priation “Emergency fund for the President,'* 
contained in the First Supplemental Na¬ 
tional Defense Appropriation Act, 1943, as 
supplemented and amended." 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House recede and concur to the 
Senate amendment. 

Mr. Speaker, alter the statement on 
the part of the managers was prepary, 
a majority of the committee instructed 
me to offer a motion to recede and con¬ 
cur in this amendment. 

Briefly, the purpose of this amendment 
is to restore the provision to make funds 
available for 1946 from the emergency 
fund of the President for the conference 
of allied ministers of education to Lon¬ 
don. This provisions was eliminated 
from the bill on a point of order on the 
floor of the House. 

Deletion of the provtsion to make avail¬ 
able from the emergency fund of the 
President $172,000 for the Conference of 
the AlUy Ministers of Education in Lon¬ 
don would necessitate the discontinuance 
of participation by the United States in 
a project of Importance in both the pres¬ 
ent and postwar periods and In which it 
should have a prominent part. Partici¬ 
pation by the United States in this activ¬ 
ity was begun in 1943 and continuation 
of such participation should be extended 
until postwar determinations in the 
field of education have been decided. 

To withdraw from this program, espe¬ 
cially at this time, would have serious 
repercussions. 

The Dumbarton Oaks proposals have 
held forth prospects of international ac¬ 
tion on economic, social, and other hu¬ 
manitarian problems. To give even this 
degree of expression and support to such 
a policy and, at the same time, withdraw 
from this international exploratory ac¬ 
tivity in the yucatlonal field would raise 
doubts in the minds of other govern¬ 
ments ooncemtog the purposes of the 
Unity States. 

The destruction and disorganization of 
yucatlonal and cultural institutions in 
the countries occupied by the enemy 
praent a critical problem in the reestab¬ 
lishment of orderly life in these coun¬ 
tries. The Department considers it to 
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be in the national interest and in the 
interest of International security to Join 
with other countiles in the systematic 
study of conditions in this field to deter¬ 
mine the extent to which these devas¬ 
tated countries can themselves restore 
essential educational and cultural serv¬ 
ices, and the extent to which it is in the 
national interest for this Government to 
participate in a program of assistance in 
reestablishing essential services. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr, 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RABAUT. I yield to the gentle¬ 
man for a question. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I would 
like to ask the gentleman, the chairman 
of this conference committee, whether 
any notice has previously been given to 
the House that the managers planned 
to move to recede and concur, in the 
light of the statement which they sub¬ 
mitted and which was printed in the 
Record the other day that on this item 
the managers would move to insist on 
disagreement? 

Mr. RABAUT. t will say to the gen¬ 
tleman that that is the reason I made the 
statement for the purpose of informing 
the House of the decision of the majority 
of the members of the conference com¬ 
mittee. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Has the 
gentleman given the House any notice 
that the committee was going to change 
its mind? 

Mr. RABAUT. I could not give the 
House notice beforehand because notice 
was Just given to me this morning. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Ordi¬ 
narily a conference report has to be filed 
24 hours before it is acted on by the 
House, as the gentleman knows. When 
the conference report was filed in that 
fashion it was printed saying that you 
were going to Insist on disagreement. It 
seems to me it is very unfair to the mem¬ 
bership of the House who have been put 
on notice in that respect to have the com¬ 
mittee change its mind without notice. 

Mr. RABAUT. The whole matter is 
open to a vote of this House. I am not 
in accord with the word “unfair*' be¬ 
cause I am trying to be extremely fair. 
That is the reason for my annotmee- 
ment. I want to be fair with the House, 
and the gentleman knows that, and 
knows enough about me to know that. 
X am making the statement for the pur¬ 
pose of explaining the situation to the 
House that the majority members of the 
committee have really changed their 
minds on it. Now, the majority is in 
favor of receding and concurring, and 
that is the announcement I make. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Yes; but 
without notice. The Members of the 
House who have had committee sessions, 
for instance, the Committee on Ways 
and Means, and the Committee on Ap- 
propriatl<ms, have had no notice of this, 
and those who do not happen to be on the 
floor right now have had no notice. 

Mr. RABAUT. My committee is very 
familiar with the subject, and the House 
is being informed on the matter at the 
present time. The gentleman cannot 
impart knowledge before he has it. I 
received this information late this morn¬ 
ing. 


X yield 5' minutes to the gentleman 
from N ebras ka [Mr. SxiTAif]. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, here, is an 
amendment in which there is very little 
sentiment. There was plenty of senti¬ 
ment in the amendment relating to cul¬ 
tural relations with China. You have 
Just heard a statement from the Depart¬ 
ment. In my opinion the I^partment is 
here writing legislation for you which 
they are asking you to implement with 
an appropriation. Your legislative com¬ 
mittee had nothing to do with it. It is 
not authorized by law. 

It has frequently been said here as well 
as in the full Committee on Appropria¬ 
tions that perhaps the legislative com¬ 
mittees should give careful consideration 
to some of these emergency agencies 
which they eventually, perhaps, want to 
liquidate. I do not know how far you 
want to go in the matter of educating 
Europe. We in America, too, have school 
problems. There is some argument in 
favor of it. 

I make my plea again to the chairman 
and ranking minority members of legis¬ 
lative committees, how far are you going 
in the way of criticism of the members 
of the Committee on Appropriations by 
claiming that we continually write legis¬ 
lation on appropriation bills and pass 
items of appropriation for which there is 
no authorization of law? 

I know the full history of this item, and 
so does every member of the Subcom¬ 
mittee on Appropriations. This organi¬ 
zation was originally set up by Great 
Britain. We are now being asked to be¬ 
come a member of it. I have no criticism 
of my chairman because he has changed 
his mind. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEFAN. I yield to the gentle¬ 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. RABAUT. I never have changed 
my mind. I have been for the measure 
since the beginning. 

Mr. STEFAN. I beg the gentleman's 
pardon. I know he has. It was another 
member of the majority who changed his 
mind. My chairman was in favor of this 
amendment. 

This amendment came to you with the 
intention on the part of your committee 
to move to insist on disagreement. Now 
the majority have changed their minds. 
If you believe in the prerogatives of the 
legislative committees, if you do not want 
us to continue writing legislation on ap¬ 
propriation bills. If you do not want us 
to appropriate for things for which there 
is no authority of law, you should vote 
against the motion of my chairman. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. Jones]. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Speaker, this amend¬ 
ment went out on a point of order in the 
House on the ground it had no legisla¬ 
tive authority. The Conference of Allied 
Ministers of Education was formed in 
England in 1942, and we were invited to 
it subsequently. I opposed it as a matter 
of principle, along with the ranking Re¬ 
publican member of the committee, the 
gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. StetanI^ 
because It was unauthorized by law« 


If the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
think that this is such a good amend¬ 
ment that it ought to be adopted for the 
interests of the United States, they have 
had since 1942 to consider and debate and 
write legislation that would be for the 
ultimate best interests of the United 
States Government. They have not done 
it. They apparently do not have any 
confidence in this program. They ap¬ 
parently do not want to give us any leg¬ 
islation that we can debate at length on 
the floor of the House. 

Prom 1942 until the present time, espe¬ 
cially in the last month, since the point 
of order was made against this item, the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs have not 
reported out this legislation. It seems 
to me, then, it comes with poor grace for 
members of that committee to speak for 
this item and for the item immediately 
preceding it. They must not have con¬ 
fidence in the program or they would 
have reported out some legislation on it 
and on amendment No. 20, which imme¬ 
diately preceded thi.« amendment. Leg¬ 
islation on the China and Far East cul¬ 
tural relation item was introduced by the 
chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs in February 1944. and another 
bill on the same subject was introduced 
in September of 1944. These hearings 
were held in January 1945. Since the 
question was raised that there is no au¬ 
thority in law for the appropriation, 
there still has been no legislation pre¬ 
sented to the Committee on Foreign Af¬ 
fairs. There still is nothing on the 
House legislative program as to either one 
of these items. 

I object to this item for this further 
reason. We in this war have given tre¬ 
mendous commitments in addition to the 
blood our sons have spilled. We have 
made tremendous commitments in mate¬ 
rials and dollars that the boys who arc 
fighting at the front will have to pay 
when they come back, because we are 
running deficits in this war. Our debt 
will be somewhere around $300,000,- 
000,000. In addition to the boys’ run¬ 
ning the risk of getting shot on the battle 
front, they will have to come home and 
pay income taxes to help pay for this 
kind of a program. 

It seems to me if we had the kind of 
State Department which lived up to the 
traditions of old-time diplomacy, as the 
world has known it heretofore, we would 
have some quid pro quo agreements. It is 
urged that we should adopt this amend¬ 
ment in order to sell some machine tools 
on behalf of American businessmen to 
the schools of the foreign countries. 
Why, bless your soul, would it not be easy 
with the enormous commitments we are 
making and which we will make in the 
future, to have a quid pro quo agree¬ 
ment—“something for something”? 
“For these things we are giving foreign 
countries to help, to help give their peo¬ 
ple government of the people, by the 
people, and for the people, in accordance 
with the Atlantic Charter, the State De¬ 
partment ought to get for us Just a por¬ 
tion—not all—Just a portion of the busi¬ 
ness in equi pping these schools.** 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time 
of the gentleman has ex^ed. 
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Iffr. EABAUT. Mr. Speaker, I 4 
minutes to the gentleman from South 
Dakota CMr. MuhdtI. 

Mr. MXDIDT. Mr. Speaker, let us set 
clearly before us exactly what Is involved 
in this issue. In the first place, in terms 
of dollars and cents, it is an appropria¬ 
tion of $172,000. That is the tsrpe of item 
that a country boy from South Dakota 
like me can understand because that is 
getting it down to the slse of appropria¬ 
tions we talk about in our State legisla¬ 
ture. In these days of multibillion dol¬ 
lar expenditures, this is not an alarm¬ 
ingly large expenditure. 

In the second place, let us analyse the 
arguments in opposition to it They 
come under two headings. First, under 
the heading of technicalities from the 
standpoint of parliamentary procedure, 
and secondly under the heading of the 
merits of the proposition itself. 

From the standpoint of technicalities, 
let me point out. first of all. on this reso¬ 
lution. the House Committee on Foreign 
Affairs started holding hearings for this 
general t 3 rpe of activity on Thursday of 
this week when it began hearings on 
House Resolution 215. which it was my 
privilege to have introduced. This reso¬ 
lution provides for a permanent ap¬ 
proach to a problem which is now being 
met on an emergency basis during the 
war and on a very Incomplete and totally 
Inadequate basis at that. My resolution 
(H. Res. 215) proposes to establish a 
permanent International Office of Edu¬ 
cation to operate 1^ the post-war world 
in the Imperative job of raising and re¬ 
fining educational standards throughout 
the world. 

On the strictly technical argument let 
me say that if I have to choose, as we 
must today apparently, between a proper 
point of order and proper order in the 
world. I want to go on record in favor of 
proper order in the world. This kind of 
resolution leads in the direction of a 
sensible and ordered world. Now. as to 
the merits of the proposition itself. 

This international conference is not 
the original idea of the American Gov¬ 
ernment. An Interallied conference of 
educators was being held in London, and 
we thought, and wisely so. that we should 
be included. So we availed ourselves of 
an Invitation and utilized money from 
the President's emergency fund to send 
delegates there, one of whom, may I say. 
was a former colleague. Bill Fulbricoit. 
now in the Senate representing the State 
of Arkansas. This program is continu¬ 
ing. We can withdraw if we care to. but 
they will continue to hold the conference 
in London. I think it is Important as 
a beginning in the reeducation of the 
pe(n)le of the world to take out the poi¬ 
sonous doctrines gpread by the Nazis as 
to the undesirability of Americans and 
American products and principles. To 
do this we must have our representatives 
over tiiore presenting American concepts 
along with the concepts of other nations. 

Mr. RARMEBS of Indiana. Mr. 
Speaker, win the gentleman yield? 

hb*. MtHHIT. X yield. 

Mr. jffAHKBSS of Indiana. I wonder 
If the gentleman feels that the United 
Btalen, with Its cheek book, can go into 
all dC the countries of the world and es- 
tabltsh order? 


Mr. IdUNDT. CertMnly not. 1 do not 
believe anybody or any nation can estab* 
lish order with a check book, but 1 do 
think if we can inculcate into the minds 
of the people of the world proper ideals of 
international good behavior, that will 
help to establish world order, and this is 
a step in that direction. 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. How long 
can we continue to do this? We are 
about bankrupt now. 

Mr. MUNDT. That is correct. We 
have spent about $250,000,000,000 in this 
war. and it has cost us almost a million 
casualties to date. It seems to me we 
certainly would be penny wise and pound 
foolish now to shy away from a $172,- 
000 appropriation which is designed to 
do something with the victory we have 
won. The $250,000,000,000 has been 
largely spent on consumer goods and ex¬ 
pendable goods. We have shot them up, 
worn them out, and burned them up. 
This is a reimbursable appropriation be¬ 
cause it is spreading the gospel of good 
will and presenting to the folks of the 
world a proper concept of America and 
it does not come imder the classification 
of money lost forever. 

I wish the gentleman from Indiana 
would read the booklet put out by the 
United States Chamber of Commerce 
called Education Builds Up Living Stand¬ 
ards, where he will see that money ex¬ 
pended in this way helps open up mar¬ 
kets for the products of American fac¬ 
tories and farms all over the world; and 
that it raises living standards as well as 
inculcating ideals of peace in the heart 
of mankind. This is an investment in 
good will which we cannot afford to neg¬ 
lect. I hope the House will support the 
Senate ame ndme nt. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time 
of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, in this 
connettion I want to say that industry 
follows the book. All through Europe 
the book that was followed before the 
war was the book prepared by industry 
in Germany. All technical apparatus 
came from Germany. All hospital 
equipment in the old world came from 
Germany. Perhaps it would be wise that 
we saw to it that the books are properly 
printed for the future, that some follow¬ 
ing might be had toward us and that we 
may be the leaders, rightfully so. because 
to our door has come crying humanity. 

Mr. Speaker. I yield 2 minu tes to thb 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Lutbxb A. 
Johnson]. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Speaker, like the amendment fust dis¬ 
posed of. amendment 20 tsyltally im¬ 
portant in our relations with Chhuc. espe¬ 
cially at this time. 

It has been difficult to do mudi for 
China because of problems of trans- 
portatioh and sumily, end the cultural 
cooperation effected in the pest under 
authority similar to that Included in 
Senate amendment No. has been one 
of the few things which ooidd be under¬ 
taken in China's behiOf. This has 
proved to be an Important aspect of our 
relations withChlnapaiidaiiiatter which 
is taken most seriously by the Chinese. 

Similarly^ the Oonlerence of Allied 
Ministers of Idtnation in London, 
amendment hos attracted immense 


interest in China and has been given 
very strong Chinese support. 

The sponsoring powers of the San 
Francisco Conference—the United 
States, the U. S. 6. R.. the United King¬ 
dom. and China—announced on April 24 
that they had agred to support certain 
proposals put forth by the Chinese Gov¬ 
ernment. The third of these provided 
that "the economic and social council 
should specifically provide for the pro¬ 
motion of education and other forms of 
cultural cooperation." 

The emphasis put upon the matters 
covered in Senate amendments Nos. 20 
and 20^ by the Chinese is such that 
action by the House unfavorable to the 
continuance of this Government's par¬ 
ticipation in projects of cultural cooper¬ 
ation and the Conference of Allied Min¬ 
isters of Education would have serious 
and harmful effects upon our relations 
with the Republic of China. This is par- 
tlciilarly true at the present time when 
the San Francisco Conference is in prog¬ 
ress. and the American delegation, which 
includes Chairman Bloom and Dr. Eaton 
of the Foreign Affairs Commitee. has 
agreed to support the Chinese proposal 
set forth above. 

The Chinese people and the Chinese 
Government would find it difficult to un¬ 
derstand why this Government should 
decide to bring its activities in the field of 
cultural cooperation and its participa¬ 
tion in the London Education Conference 
to an end at the very moment that the 
Conference In San Francisco Is looking 
forward to the creation of a Social and 
Economic Council, one of whose principal 
functions will be to increase and culti¬ 
vate the cooperation and participation 
of all nations in such projects. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time 
of the gentleman from Texas has ex¬ 
pired. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, 1 move 
the previous question. 

The previo us qu estion was ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion of the gentle¬ 
man from Michigan to recede and con¬ 
cur in the Senate amendment. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Speaker, I ask for 
a divisi on of .the question. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman from Ohio demands a division 
of the question. 

The question is. Shall the House recede 
from its disagreement to the Senate 
amendment? 

The question was taken; and on a 
division there were ayes 60 and noes 47. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Speaker, I object to 
the vote on the ground that a quorum is 
not present._ 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Evident¬ 
ly no quorum is present. 

The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Sergeant-at-Arms will notify absent 
Members, and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—s^as 182. nasrs 119, not voting 131, 
as follows: 

(Roll No. 78] 

YBAS->-182 

Abemethy Barden Bonner 

La. BatM.Ky. BoyKln 

oa. 


Anderaon, Oallf.Beekworth 
Anghl Bender 

Bailey Bland 

Baldwin. Md. Boltou 


Brchni 

Brooks 

Brown. 

Bryson 
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Bulwlnkle 

Hobbs 

Peterson. Fla. 

Bunker 

Hocb 

Peterson, Qa. 

Burgin 

HoUfleld 

Pickett 

Cannon. Fla. 

Holmes. Wssh. 

Poage 

Carnahan 

Huber 

Price. Fla. 

Chapman 

Izso 

Price. HI. 

Cbelf 

Jackson 

Priest 

Coffee 

Johnson, Oallf. 

Rabaut 

Colmer 

Johnson, 

Rains 

Combs 

Luther A. 

Ramey 

Cooper 

Johnson, 

Ramspeck 

Corbett 

Lyndon B. 

Randolph 

Courtney 

Judd 

Rankin 

Cox 

Kee 

Resa 

Grosser 

Keefe 

Richards 

D’Alesandro 

Kefauver 

Robinson, Utah 

Davis 

Kelley. Pa. 

Roe. Bid. 

Delaney, 

Kelly. Ill. 

Rogers. Fla. 

John J. 

Kerr 

Rogers, Bfasa. 

DlbgeU 

Kllday 

Rogers. N. Y. 

Domengeaux 

King 

Rowan 

Douglas. 111. 

Kirwan 

RusaeU 

Doyle 

Kopplemann 

Ryter 

Drewry 

LaFoUette 

Badowskl 

Durham 

Lanham 

Sassoer 

Bberharter 

Larcade 

Sheppard 

Elliott 

Lea 

Bikes 

Ellsworth 

LeCompts 

Slaughter 

Engle, Calif. 

Lesinakl 

Smith, Va. 

Ervin 

Lewis 

Smith. Wis. 

Fallon 

Link 

Snyder 

Felgban 

Luce 

Somers, N. Y. 

Fernandez 

Ludlow 

Sparkman 

Flannagan 

Lyle 

Spence 

Flood 

McCormack 

Starkey 

Fogarty 

McOehee 

Stevenson 

Folger 

McKenzie 

Stigler 

Forand 

Bfabon 

Sullivan 

Fulton 

Maloney 

Sumners. Tex. 

Gallagher 

Mansfield. 

Tarver 

Gary 

Mont. 

Thom 

Gordon 

Bfansfleld, Tex. 

Thomason 

Gore 

Bfay 

Tolan 

Oorski 

MUler, Calif. 

Traynor 

Gossett 

Mills 

Trimble 

Granger 

Morgan 

Vorys, Ohio 

Gregory 

Morrison 

Weaver 

Hare 

Mundt 

West 

Harless, Ariz. 

Murdock 

Whitten 

Harris 

Murray. Tenn. 

Whittington 

Bavenner 

Neely 

Wlckersham 

Hubert 

NorreU 

Winstead 

Hedrick 

O'Brien. HI. 

Wolcott 

Hendricks 

O'Brien. Mich. 

Wolverton. N. J. 

Henry 

Patrick 

Wood 

Blnsbaw 

Patterson 

NAY&—119 

Woodrum. Va. 

Adams 

OlUle 

Murray, Wis. 

AUen. ni. 

Qoodwln 

O’Hara 

Andersen. 

Qraham 

O’Konskl 

H. Carl 

GrilfithB 

PhiUips 

Andresen, 

Gross 

Pittenger 

August B. 

Qwynne. Iowa 

Ploeser 

Arnold 

Hagen 

Powers 

Barrett, Wyo. 

Harness. Ind. 

Reece, Tenn. 

Beall 

Herter 

Reed, HI. 

Bennett, Mo. 

Heselton 

Reed. N. Y. 

Bishop 

Hess 

Rees. Kans. 

Blackney 

Hill 

Rlzley 

Brown. Ohio 

Hoeven 

Robertson, 

Brumbaugh 

Hope 

' N.Dak. 

Buck 

Horan 

Robslon. Ky. 

Buffett 

Howell 

Rockwell 

Butler 

Hull 

Rodgers, Pa. 

Byrnes. Wis. 

Jenkins 

Schwabe, Mo. 

Campbell 

Canfield 

Jensen 

Schwabe. Okla. 

Johnson, HI. 

Sorivner 

Chenowetb 

Johnson. Ind. 

Shafer 

Church 

Jones 

Sharp 

Clason 

Jonkman 

Short 

Clevenger 

Kearney 

Simpson, HI. 

Cole, Kans. 

Kllbum 

Smith. Bfaint 

Cole, Mo. 

Klnzer 

Smith, Ohio 

Cole, N. Y. 

Knutson 

Springer 

Crawford 

Kunkel 

Stefan 

Cunningham 

Landis 

Stockman 

DoUlver 

LeFevre 

Sumner. HI. 

Dondero 

McConnell 

Taber 

Dworshak 

McCowen 

Txibot 

Ellis 

McDonough 

TaUe 

Blsassser 

McGregor 

Thomas, N. J. 

Elston 

McBflllen, HI. 

Towe 

Engel, Bfich. 

Martin, Iowa 

VurMU 

Fenton 

Bfartln, Blass. 

Weldiel 

Gamble 

Mason 

Welch 

Gifford 

Mlchener 

Wigglesworth 

OUlwle 

MUler, Nebr. 

Woodruff. Mich. 

GUletto 

Bfbtt 
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Anderson* 

Auohinoloss 

Bell 

N.Bfex. 

Baldwin, N. Y. 

Bennet, N. Y. 

Andrews, Ala. 

Barrett, Px. 

filemiller 

Andrews. N. Y 

. Barry 

Bloom 

Arends 

Bates. BfXss. 

Boren 


Bradley. Mich, 

Oranahan 

OTodls 

Bradley, Fa. 

Grant. Ala. 

Outland 

Buckley 

Grant, Ind. 

Pace 

Burch 

Green 

Patman 

Byrne, N. Y. 

Owinn. N. Y. 

Pfeifer 

Camp 

Hals 

PhUbln 

Cannon, Mo. 

Hall, 

Plumley 

Carlson 

Edwin Arthur Powell 

case, N. J. 

BaU, 

Quinn, N. Y. 

Case. 8. Dak. 

Leonard W. 

Rabin 

Celler 

Halleck 

Rayfiel 

Chlperfield 

Hancock 

Rich 

Clark 

Hand 

RUey 

Clements 

Hart 

Rivers 

Cochran 

Bartley 

Robertson. Va, 

Cooley 

Rays 

Roe. N. Y. 

Cravens 

Eealy 

Rooney 

Curley 

Heffeman 

Sabath 

Curtis 

Hoffman 

Savage 

Daughton. Va. 

Holmes, Bfass. 

Sheridan 

Dawson 

Rook 

Simpson, Pa. 

De Lacy 

Jarman 

Stewart 

Delaney, 

Jennings 

Bundstrom 

James J. 

Johnson. Okla. 

Taylor 

Dickstein 

Kean 

Thomas. Tex. 

Dlrksen 

Keogh 

Tibbott 

Doughton. N. 0. Lane 

Torrens 

Douglas. Calif. 

Latham 

Vinson 

Eartbman 

Lemke 

Voorhls, Calif. 

Eaton 

Lynch 

Wadsworth 

Fellows 

McQllnchey 

Walter 

Fisher 

McMillan. 8.0. 

Waslelewskl 

Puller 

Bladden 

Weiss 

Gardner 

Blanasco 

White 

Qathings 

Marcantonio 

Wilson 

Oavln 

Merrow 

Winter 

Gearhart 

Monroney 

Wolfenden. Pa. 

Geelan 

Murphy 

Woodhouse 

Gerlach 

Norton 

Worley 

Gibson 

O’Neal 

Zimmerman 


So the motion to recede was agreed to. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

Additional general pairs: 

Mr. Rooney with Bfr. Arende. 

Mr. Voorhie of California with Mr. Puller. 

Mr. CeUer with Mr. Tibbott. 

Mr. Weioa with Mr. Edwin Arthur Hall. 

Mr. Dickstein with Mr. Carlson. 

Mr. Monroney with Mr. Plumley. 

Mr. De Lacy with Bfr. Rich. 

Mr. Oranahan with Mr. Simpson of Penn¬ 
sylvania. 

Mr. Sheridan with Mr. Taylor. 

Mr. Cravens with Mr. Kean. 

Mr. Bradley of Pennsylvania with Mr. Hale. 

Mr. Daughton of Virginia with Mr* Grant 
of Indiana. 

Mr. Barrett of Pennsylvania with Mr. 
Gearhart. 

Mr. O’Toole with Mr. Curtis. 

Blr. Zimmerman with Mr. Case of South 
Dakota. 

Mr. O'Neal with Mr. Andrei^ of New York. 

Mr. Thomas of Texas with Mr. Jennings. 

Bfr. Jarman with Bfr. Bartley. 

Bfr. Burch with Bfr. Gavin. 

Mr. Geelan with Mr. Case of New Jersey. 

Bfr. Bell with Mr. Wilson. 

Mr. Cochran with Bfr. Hoffman. 

Bfr. Cannon of Missouri with Bfr. Wads¬ 
worth. 

Bfr. Gathings with Bfr. Winter. 

Bfr. Clark with Bfr. Halleck. 

Mr. 60 KIR 8 of New York changed his 
vote from “nay” to "yea.” 

Mr. Brown of Ohio changed his vote 
from “yea” to “nay.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The doors were opened. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The ques¬ 
tion is, Will the House concur In the 
Senate amendment. 

The mot i on w as agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk 
will report the next amendment in dis¬ 
agreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment No. 23: Page 88» line 21« insert 
“to pay the actual tranqmrtation expenses 
and not to exceed $10 -per diem in lien of 
subsistence and other expenses* of ottiaens 


of the other American republics while travel¬ 
ing in the Western Hemisphere, without 
regard to the Btandardteed Government 
Travel Regulations, and to make advances 
of funds notwithstanding section 8048 of 
the Revised Btatutes.’* 

Blr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House recede and concur in the 
Senate amendment No. 32. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
RABfSPicK). The Clerk will report the 
motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Bfr. Rabaut moves that the House recede 
from Its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate No. 22 and concur therein. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion of the gentle¬ 
man from Michigan. 

The motion was agreed to. 

EXTENSION OF REBfARKB 

Mr. HOFFBIAN (at the request of Mr. 
Woodruff of Michigan) was given per¬ 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include an article by David 
Lawrence. 

Mr. CANFIELD asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include a resolution. 

LENA P. RIDDICK 

Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to withdraw from 
files of the Seventy-sixth Congress, cer¬ 
tificates, affidavits, and papers filed in 
support of H. R. 1474, private bill for 
pension to Lena P. Riddick, widow of 
Isaac H. Riddick, who served In the Civil 
War, which are needed for claim filed 
with Veteran s’ Ad ministration. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Has 
there been any adverse report filed? 

Mr. SHAFER. No; no adverse report 
has been filed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle¬ 
man from Bflchlgan? 

There was no objection. 

EXTENSION OF REBfARKB 

Mr. RANDOLPH asked and was given 
permission to extend his own remarks in 
the Record. 

Mr. D’ALESANDRO. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Record and include an 
address by Jan Ciechanowskl, Ambassa¬ 
dor of Poland^_ 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Ramspeck). Is there objection to the 
request of the gentleman from Mary¬ 
land? 

There was no objection. 

STATE. JUSTICE. AND COBfBfERCE APPRO¬ 
PRIATION BILL, 1946 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Clerk will report the next amendment in 
disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Bsnate amendment No. 24: Page 83, line 
18, after the word **dl8oretlon“. Insert ”, and. 
subject to the approval of the President, 
to transfer from this appropriation to other 
departments, agencies, and indiq>«ident es¬ 
tablishments of the Government for ex¬ 
penditure in the United States and in the 
other American republics any part uC this 
amount for direct expenditure by such de¬ 
partment or independent establishment tor 
the purposes of this appropriation and any 
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•och evpaiMlitiifM may be made under the 
.(^peoUte >auttiortty herein eontained or under 
the authority governing the activities of the 
department, agency, or independent estab- 
llahment to which amounts are transferred: 
Provided further. That not to exceed $100,000 
of this appropriation shaU be available until 
June 80, 1047.** 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
recede and concur In the Senate amend¬ 
ment. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 minutes to the 
gentleman from Maryland [Mr. Rosl. 

Mr. ROB of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
I wish to make a brief statement in con¬ 
nection with a suit entered against my 
firm by the^O. P. A. in Baltimore yester¬ 
day. 

This action was expected by us. The 
controversy is in reference to charges 
made by our firm last summer in receiv¬ 
ing, handling, and obtaining warehouse 
receipts for our farmers for wheat stored 
with the Government. Practically all the 
grain dealers in our section of the coun¬ 
try made the same charge we did. Most 
of the other dealers have paid the claim 
made against them by the O. P. A. I 
think the O. P. A. claim is unjust and am 
simply availing myself of my right as an 
American citizen to a judicial decision in 
the matter. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker. I move 
the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Clerk will report the next amendment in 
disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 26; Page 30, 
line 9. insert “Not to exceed $860,000 of the 
foregoing appropriations for personal services 
shall be available for the employment, on 
duties properly chargeable to each of said 
appropriations, of special assistants to the 
Attorney General without regard to the 
Classiflcatlon Act of 1928, as amended.** 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
recede and concur in the Senate amend¬ 
ment. 

The motio n was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Clerk will report the next amendment in 
disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 20: Page 87, 
line 12, after the word ^'reference”. Insert 
'*and employment of special attorneys and 
expert witnesses at such rates of compen¬ 
sation as may be authoriaed or approved by 
the Attorney General or his Administrative 
Assistant, $140,000.*' 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
recede and concur in the Senate amend¬ 
ment. 

BCr.*. Speaker, I yield 5 minutes to 
the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
RANXni]. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Ek>eaker, I ask 
unani mous consen t to speak out of order. 

The SPBAKBR pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Mls^ssippi? 

Thpre was, no objection. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speidcer, in a local 
paper of today’s date I see the headline 
'TtebeUkms Committeemen Block Rankin 
Plan for Whitewash of Hooiitals.” The 
arttgle proceeds with one of the most 
ridiculous stories I have ever read. 


Nobody is trying to whitewash any vet¬ 
erans* hospital. l^Hien we met on yester¬ 
day the question arose as to how we 
should proceed in calling the witnesses. 
I laid the question before the members of 
the committee and agreed to abide by 
their decision in the matter. We decided 
unanimously to call in certain witnesses 
on next Tuesday, put them on oath, and 
find out where they got the information 
on which they based their charges 
against employees of the Veterans’ Ad¬ 
ministration in order that we may find 
out the facts. 

We are not trying to whitewash and 
we are not trying to persecute anybody. 
We are trying to get information in order 
that we may protect the veterans in those 
hospitals and take care of one of Amer¬ 
ica’s greatest institutions. 

Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. Mr. Speak¬ 
er, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. I yield to the gentle¬ 
man from Louisiana. 

Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. May I say 
that the statement of the gentleman is 
absolutely correct. Nobody on the com¬ 
mittee is trsdng to whitewash anybody, 
and his statement is 100-percent correct. 

Mr. REECE of Tennessee. Mr. Speak¬ 
er, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. I yield to the gentle¬ 
man from Tennessee. 

Mr. REECE of Tennessee. So far as 
my observation goes of the operation of 
veterans hospitals as presently adminis¬ 
tered, there is no occasion for a white¬ 
wash, because there is nothing substan¬ 
tially wron g an ywhere. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, if there 
is anything wrong, of course, we want 
to find it out and correct it. That is 
what we are after. If there is anything 
wrong in any of these hospitals, we want 
to find out what it is and correct the 
situation as quickly as possible. 

Mr. REECE of Tennessee. There may 
be Individual cases, and I have no doubt 
but what there are, where some neglect 
exists. That is always true. But all in 
all, the veterans have received very good 
care in the Veterans’ Administration hos¬ 
pitals, and they are well administered. 
I think Colonel Griffiths, the medical 
director, has done a good job, and Gen¬ 
eral Hines over a long period of s^ani 
has unquestionably been the ablest ad¬ 
ministrator that has ever administered a 
department of veterans’ affairs of this 
Government. 

Mr. RANKIN. I thank the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. RescbI. 1 consider 
that quite a compliment to those gentle¬ 
men, because there is no man in this 
House who has received more^deoorations 
for services rendered in the last war than 
has the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
ReecEI. He knows the veterans* prob¬ 
lems from experience. 

Mr.HINSHAW. iAr. l»)nker, wUl the 
gentleman yiel d? 

Mr. RANKIN. I yield to the gentle¬ 
man from California. 

Mr. HINSHAW, 'There are two very 
Important veterans’ hOQiitals in the 
vicinity of my congressio&al district. 
Organizations of veterans and their 
auxiUaries have visited these faciliUes 
regularly: and if there was anything 
wrong in any ef those hoiq^tals, they 
would know it and report it immediately. 


X imagine that is true in practically 
every congressional district in the United 
States. _ 

Mr. RANKIN. Let me say to the gen¬ 
tleman from California that the repre¬ 
sentatives of the veterans’ organizations 
have visited those hospitals, and so have 
Members of Congress from California. 
Our distinguished colleague the gentle¬ 
man from California CMr. Voorhis] dur¬ 
ing the recess went to Sawtelle and in¬ 
spected that hospital. He will make his 
report to the committee as soon as we 
can get to him. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Virginia. 

Mr, WOODRUM of Virginia. I am 
glad the gentleman from Mississippi has 
brought up this question. The public 
is greatly interested in it and, of course, 
the families of these veterans are in¬ 
terested. I may say to the gentleman 
that for 10 or 12 years I have been chair¬ 
man of the Subcommittee of the Appro¬ 
priations Committee handling appropria¬ 
tions for the Veterans’ Administration. 
Our subcommittee has gone into its ap¬ 
propriations and its activities minutely 
every year. We have had a close-up op¬ 
portunity to observe the method of op¬ 
eration of General Hines and, as the 
gentleman from Tennessee stated, with 
the tremendous load that is coming in 
on the Veterans’ Administration, plus the 
manpower shortage, the doctor shortage, 
and the nurse shortage, undoubtedly 
there have been instances in the Veter¬ 
ans’ Administration that we would not 
like to have occurred; but that will best 
be corrected by this Congress and the 
American people upholding and backing 
the splendid efforts of General Hines in 
correcting those defects. 

The SPEAE3!R pro tempore. The time 
of the gentleman from Mississippi has 
expired. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, this is a 
very Important subject and I yield the 
gentleman 6 a dditional minutes. 

Mr. RANB3N. Mr. Speaker, may I say 
to the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
WooDRUlil in this connection that I 
heard a Member of Congress stand on 
this floor the other day and read a letter 
attacking certain veterans* facilities. It 
soimded familiar. I found the identical 
letter veihatim in my files. It was from 
a neuropsychiatric case, a man who has 
charged, among other things, that they 
had put six different kinds of poison in 
his food one night. 

You get letters of that sort. One men¬ 
tal patient wrote me about a number of 
different people. He began with General 
Hines and wound up with the nurse in 
his local hospital. He said they should 
all be sent to the electric chair, and in¬ 
cluded several others whose names I had 
never heard. Reading his letter you 
could tell that he was insane. 

Many such letters have been received 
by Members of Congress from indi¬ 
viduals that we checked up and found 
to be insane. 

Mr. QAIiLAOHEB. Mr. Speaker, win 
the gentleman yield? 

Mi\ RANKIN. I yield to the gentle¬ 
man from Minnesota. 
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Mr. GALLAGHER. I Just want to 
state that I have investigated our own 
hospital, and 1 found out one thing. 
They do not have enough nurses or doc¬ 
tors. 

Mr. RANKIN. Right on that point let 
me say to the gentleman from Minnesota 
that we are finding these complaints: 
Some of the hospitals are crowded. They 
need more beds and more room. Some 
of them are short on nurses. Some of 
them are short on help. They are doing 
the very best they can, as a nile, with the 
help they have, and we are going to try 
to provide them with whatever additional 
help they need. These men must be 
taken care of, but it is little short of a 
crime to repeat statements and have 
them go out to the press, statements 
originally made by people known to be 
insane, making charges calculated to dis¬ 
turb the confidence of the American peo¬ 
ple and to disturb Inmates of these hospi¬ 
tals, and in that way bring reflection on 
the doctors, the nurses, and the attend¬ 
ants who are trying to take care of these 
disabled men as be.st they can. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. I yield to the gentle¬ 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. DINGELL. The gentleman from 
Mississippi certainly is not trying to de¬ 
fend himself- 

Mr. RANKIN. No; I do not need any 
defense. That is not what I came here 
for. I will take care of myself on this 
floor at any time. 

Mr. DINGELL. The gentleman from 
Mississippi certainly is not trying to de¬ 
fend himself or General Hines? 

Mr. RANKIN. No. 

Mr. DINGELL. The record of this 
team of two, as far as I know it in regard 
to the veterans, and looking after their 
welfare, is absolutely unimpeachable. 

Mr. RANKIN. I thank the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. DINGELL. Unless we guard 
against the possible Inference that there 
is a defense of the gentlemau or General 
Hines necessary, we axe dignifying some 
of these statements. 

Mr. RANKIN. No; I am not defending 
myself, and I am not defending General 
Hines. But I am merely calling atten¬ 
tion to these inflammatory articles that 
are being written and published through¬ 
out the country that are doing infinitely 
more harm than good. I served with 
Rosral Johnson, the gentleman from 
South Dakota, when he was chairman 
of the Veterans’ Committee. I took the 
same position then that I am taking now, 
that our first duty was to these men who 
had served their country and who were 
compe lled to occupy these hospitals. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, will the gen¬ 
tleman 3 de ld? 

Mr. RANKIN. 1 yield to the gentle¬ 
man f rom Minnesota. 

Mr. JUDD. I think it cannot be said 
that there are not some things wrong 
with the veterans' hospitals, but the 
things that are wrong are mostly the 
sort of things that would be wrong In 
any vast medical system which is con- 
troUod^ which is more or 

kWliilHkd, as is inevitable un- 
o^the vl|||pis’ Administration. I am 
uSmng thlr^lnt now not to criticize 


the Veterans* Administration as such but 
because having gone into it from the 
standpoint of a physician, 1 want the 
Members to stop and look at the medical 
care in the veterans* hospitals as a sample 
of what we would have in the whole 
United States if the practice of medi¬ 
cine were put under bureaucratic control. 
There might be more equal distribution 
of the medical care available; but the 
medical care available would be of far 
poorer grade than under our present 
system in this country. If veterans’ hos¬ 
pitals are to be put under laymen, we 
cannot rightly expect the Veterans’ Ad¬ 
ministration to be able to avoid those 
troubles which will inevitably develop 
whenever and wherever Government bu¬ 
reaus under nonmedical men tell doctors 
how to practice. 

Mr. RANKIN. I thank the gentleman 
from Minnesota. 

As I said we do not say there is noth¬ 
ing wrong in any of these hospitals. We 
know that some of them are crowded. 
We know that some of them are short 
of help. We know that some of them are 
short of doctors. We know that some of 
them are short of nurses. But what we 
are trying to do is to find out what is 
wrong in each individual hospital and 
correct it Without going out here and 
burning the bam, so to speak, merely to 
kill a mouse. In other words we want 
to find out what is wrong and correct it 
as quickly as we can with as little harm 
as possible. 

We are not trying to whitewash any¬ 
body or anything. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
we are all appreciative of the fine service 
in behalf of our disabled veterans ren¬ 
dered by our distinguished colleague, 
John Rankin, who has just preceded me. 
There is a veterans’ hospital in my 
district in the suburbs of Dallas. The 
head of it is Dr. Charles L. Magruder. I 
have maintained fairly close contact with 
that institution since it was built. From 
all information which I have it was 
never better administered than un¬ 
der its present management. 1 have a 
very special friend who for a long time 
has been giving much of his time and 
effort to the disabled veterans of World 
War No. 1. He Is a casualty of that war 
himself, P. Dale Jackson, past national 
executive committeeman of the Disabled 
American Veterans. His wife, who is 
equally interested, is commander of the 
auxiliary of the Buddies chapter. Dis¬ 
abled American Veterans. They have 
for a long time been in close contact 
with this hospital. When I was home 
for the Easter holidays, Mr. Jackson and 
1 visited it. He seemed to be personally 
acquainted with many of the patients 
there and with the doctors and nurses in 
the Institution. He told me they are 
doing a fine Job, especially considering 
the draft upon our nurse and medical 
personnel required by those who have 
been woimded in this war. I have sim¬ 
ilar reports from other people in a po¬ 
sition to know. 1 want to speak these 
words of commendation of the fine staff 
of this institution, the doctors, the 
nurses, and those responsible for the food 
and care of t)he disabled veterans in this 
facility. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion offered by the 
gentleman from Michigan that the House 
recede and concur in the Senate amend¬ 
ment. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Clerk will report the next amendment in 
disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows; 

Senate amendment No. 27: Page 38, after 
line 20, insert the following: 

“Salaries and expenses, War Division: For 
all salaries and expenses in the District of 
Columbia and elsewhere necessary for the 
enforcement of acts relating to the national 
security and war effort and in connection 
With the registration and control of alien 
enemies, including the employment at ex¬ 
perts; supplies and equipment; printing and 
binding; travel expenses; stenographic re¬ 
porting services by contract; books of refer¬ 
ence. periodicals, and newspapers (not ex¬ 
ceeding $4,000), $320,000.“ 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House recede and concur in the 
Senate amendment. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Clerk will report the next amendment in 
disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 28: On page 41, 
line 8. after “$3,980,000'*, Insert the following: 
Provided, That United States marshals and 
their deputies may be allowed, In lieu of 
actual expenses of transportation, not to ex¬ 
ceed 4 cents per mile for the use of privately 
owned automobiles when traveling on official 
business within the limits of their official 
station." 

Mr. JONES. May I suggest to the gen¬ 
tleman from Michigan that Senate 
amendments numbered 28, 36, and 43 
cover the same subject matter, and it is 
agreeable to me to have them considered 
en bloc. 

Mr. RABAUT. That is agreeable to 
me. 

Mr. Speaker. I ask unanimous consent 
that Senate amendments numbered 28, 
*36, and 43 be considered en bloc. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle¬ 
man from Michigan? 

There was no o bjection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Clerk will report the amendments num¬ 
bered 36 and 43. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 88: On page 64 
line 21, after “tolls". Insert the following: 
", and not to exceed 3 cents per mile for 
travel performed in privately owned auto¬ 
mobiles within the limits of their official 
posts of duty, of employees engaged in census 
enumeration or surve 3 r 8 ." 

Senate amendment No. 43: On page 66. 
line 23, after "automobiles;", insert the fol¬ 
lowing: "and not to exceed 8 cents per mile 
for travel, in privately owned automobUes 
within the limits of their official posts of 
duty, of employees engaged in the mainte¬ 
nance and operation of remotely controlled 
air-navigation faculties." 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House recede and concur in the 
amendments of the Senate numbered 28. 
36, and 43. 

I now yield 10 minutes to the gentle¬ 
man from Ohio [Mr. Jonis]. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Speaker, these 
amendments change existing law. All 
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day, we have been passhig by majority 
vote amendments that are legislation on 
appropriation biUa. It Is discouraging, 
indeed, to my way of thinking, to find 
the House taking this action, because 
the statutes which we are repealing 
piecemeal, were passed after mature con¬ 
sideration. They have been the law of 
the land for many years, and they have 
had a salutary effect upon Government 
spending. 

The Government of the United States 
in its activities is not like a private busi¬ 
ness, for the affairs of a Government 
agency that is competing with private 
enterprise are not put on such a basis 
that any accountant can establish ap¬ 
proved accounting procedures and let 
them go on as if the heads of that or¬ 
ganisation were the heads of a private 
corporation. The laws of the land have 
been well thought out, and over a pe¬ 
riod of years have been established in 
order to guide the public servants who 
are dealing with the expenditure of pub¬ 
lic funds. 

Take the travel Item, for instance. 
Congress has had this recently brought 
to its attention. In fact, on yesterday 
we discussed it quite frequently. An al¬ 
lowance of one round trip at 20 cents a 
mile is granted to the Members of Con¬ 
gress during each session. The rest of 
the travel we pay for. The traveling we 
have been doing in behalf of our con¬ 
stituents to the departments, and even 
up and down our districts, we have paid 
for out of our own pockets. We have 
worn out our own cars, and bought new 
tires for our cars, and it has all been at 
our personal expense. 

The law of the land states that when 
a person is employed in an agency he 
does not get any mileage for driving his 
car within the city where that agency is 
located. I think that is a wise provi¬ 
sion. It is too easy for a man to drive 
his car home at night and to drive it on 
personal shopping tours within the city 
where the Government agency is located. 

This matter of allowing mileage of 3, 
4. and 5 cents a mile in Government 
agencies within the city limits of the 
place where the agency Is established is 
a very, very dangerous precedent. We 
have done it not by repealing the law 
and not by writing an amendment to the 
law, but we have done it by legislation 
on appropriation bills which I expect 
85 percent of the Members of Congress 
never examined, never even looked at. 
and never, knew existed, until points of 
order were made on this appropriation 
bill on the I8th and 17th of March. I 
plead and beg in the interest of honesty 
in government, in the interest of prac¬ 
ticing economy in government, that 
thm amendments be stricken out of this 
bill and that the motion of the gentle¬ 
man from Michigan to recede and con¬ 
cur be voted down. It may be urged and 
argued that it is a saving of money to 
pay a deputy marshal, for instance, 3 
cbhts a mile for the operation of his car 
in serving processes and warrants, and 
that it would cost 20 cents a mile for him 
to hire a taxi. All that may be true. 
But, gentlemen, we do not know how 
mdny miles we are paying for at the rate 
Of 8 cents a mile to take care of personal 
buahiesa if we are going to adopt this 


sort of a proposition to pay a man for 
using his private car on a mileage basis, 
we ought to adopt some careful safe¬ 
guards. We ought to be sure that the 
Interest of the Government is adequately 
safeguarded. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES. I yield. 

Mr. RABAUT. It has been figured out 
and been brought to our attention that it 
is more economical to make the payments 
along the lines suggested than it would 
be for them to use even a street car when 
you consider the salaries of the men and 
the time it would take to travel in that 
way. 

Mr. JONES. I recognize that is the 
argument of the gentleman and there 
have been some statements on that in 
the record of the Senate hearings. I 
recognize that. But we do not know how 
many miles we are paying for at the rate 
of 3 cents a mile, which is for personal 
business, politicking, and so forth. I 
sincerely hope that this matter will not 
be decided along partisan lines and that, 
in a burst of party loyalty, so many Re¬ 
publicans will vote against this sort of 
thing and so many Democrats vote for 
retaining this legislative provision in the 
bill. I think the integrity of Congress is 
involved here, the Congress to which has 
been given by the Constitution the purse 
strings of the Government. We are re¬ 
pealing statutes little by little that the 
Congress in a saner moment provided, 
looking at Government expenditures 
quite a little bit more carefully than we 
are now. We are repealing little by lit¬ 
tle every one of those acts. When we 
get all the appropriation bills passed, we 
will have repealed for all practical pur¬ 
poses the money and finance sections of 
the United States Code. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, this is the 
only manner in which the United States 
marshal’s ofiSce can operate and trans¬ 
port prisoners if we really want to con¬ 
sider the cost to the Government. The 
same thing is true of the C. A. A., with 
its outlying stations far removed from 
certain centers. They must use automo¬ 
biles for this purpose. The House cer¬ 
tainly would not want automobiles to be 
purchased for that purpose and then 
have the cost of wear and tear of those 
automobiles imposed upon the taxpayers 
of the country as compared to this small 
mileage allowance. 

Mr. Speaker, with reference to amend¬ 
ment No. 28, may 1 say United States 
marshals and their deputies, almost or 
without exception, use their personally 
owned automobiles in the dii^arge of 
their duties in the service of process and 
the transportation of prisoners. In view 
of the fact that usually there are from 
two to four Indlviduida accompanying 
the marshal, it is deemed essential that 
they be reimbursed for the mileage trav¬ 
eled at the rate of 4 cents per mile. 

On amendment No. 86. having to do 
with the Bureau of Uie Census, it is the 
established practice of the Congress in 
the language of ai8l»ropxiatlon acts to 
write limitations as to the uses to which 
appropriated funds may be put. In con¬ 
formity with this prah^ce and to Insure 
economical expenditure of fluids author¬ 
ized for official travel, the Census Bureau 


requested the language now stricken 
from the bill. ’The Bureau will be gravely 
hampered in the performance of its func¬ 
tions if the requested language is not 
restored. Efficient survey operations re¬ 
quire that the households canvassed be 
widely scattered and consequently a cer¬ 
tain amount of travel is necessary as enu¬ 
merators propeed from one selected 
dwelling to the next. The setting of a 
rate of 3 cents per mile within the limits 
of an official station for the use of pri¬ 
vately owned automobile permits the 
Bureau of the Census to handle local sur¬ 
veys with a minimum of enumerators, 
thereby relieving the strain on the man¬ 
power situation and also with a minimum 
of time consumed, resulting in a lesser 
cost for surveys to the Bureau of the 
Census. 

Mr. Speaker, with reference to amend¬ 
ment No. 43, may I point out, ever since 
the passage of the Air Commerce Act of 
1026, the C. A. A. and its predecessor or¬ 
ganizations have been required, from 
time to time, to reimburse employees on 
a rate-per-niile basis for the use of their 
personal automobiles in the conduct of 
their official business. This was found 
to be necesssu'y and in the interest of the 
Government, since in many cases the use 
of automobiles was required for only 
short periods of time and dli not war¬ 
rant the pu'*chase. maintenance, and op¬ 
eration of an automobile by the Govern¬ 
ment in each case. In the maintenance 
of remotely located air navigation fa¬ 
cilities, employees headquartered in the 
area were forced to use their personal au¬ 
tomobiles to reach the facilities and per¬ 
form their maintenance duties. In prac¬ 
tically every case, no other means of 
transportation was available. 

Mr. Speaker, I move the previous ques¬ 
tion. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAEIER pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion of the gentle¬ 
man from Michigan. 

The question was taken; and on a di¬ 
vision (demanded by Mr. Jones) there 
were—ayes 56, noes 39. 

So the motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Clerk will report the next amendment In 
disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment No. 31; On page 47. line 12, 
Insert “Provided /urt/ier, • That this appro¬ 
priation shall be available without regard to 
section 3709 cf the revised statutes or sec¬ 
tion 322 of the act of June 30, 1032 (40 U. S. C. 
278a), when authorized or approved by the 
Attorney General, for the acquisition of or 
alterations, Improvements, and repairs to 
premises.'* 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the. House recede from its disagree¬ 
ment to the Senate amendment num¬ 
bered 31 and concur therein. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Speaker, I suggest 
that amendments 31,33, and 51 cover the 
same legislative provisions. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that amendments 
Nos. 31, 33. and 51 be considered cn bloc. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle¬ 
man from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Clerk will report amendments Nos. 33 
and 61. 

The Clerk read as follows; 

Amendment No. 38: Page 49. line 24. in¬ 
sert •‘Provided, That aection 3709 of the 
Revised Statutes shall not he construed to 
apply to any purchase or service rendered 
under this appropriation when the aggre¬ 
gate amount Involved does n6t exceed $500.'* 

Amendment No. 61: Page 60. line 9, strike 
out "experts, and guards on a contract or 
fee basis", and Insert "and experts, and,in 
the case of airplane accidents the employ¬ 
ment of temporary guards on a contract or 
fee basis without regard to section 3709 of 
the Revised Statutes." 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker. I move 
that the House recede from Its disagree¬ 
ment to the Senate amendments Nos. 31, 
33, and 51, and concur therein. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion of the gentle¬ 
man from Michigan. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Clerk will report the next amendment in 
disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment No. 34: Page 52, line 23. insert 
**Provided, That hereafter the Secretary may 
designate an officer of the Department to sign 
minor routine official papers and documents 
during the temporary absence of the Secre¬ 
tary. the Under Secretary, and the Assistant 
Secretary of the Department." 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House recede from its disagree¬ 
ment to the amendment of the Senate 
No. 34 and concur in the same. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Clerk will report the next amendment 
in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment No. 35: Page 54, line 12, in¬ 
sert "temporai 7 employees at rates to be 
fixed by the Director of the Census without 
regal’d to the Classification Act." 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House recede from its disagree¬ 
ment to the amendment of the Senate 
No. 35 and concur therein. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker. I 
rise to call attention to amendments 35 
and 37 inserted in this bill by the body 
at the other end of the Capitol providing 
for additional employees for the Bureau 
of the Census to be appointed without 
civil-service qualifications, and increase 
the appropriation for the Census Bureau 
by $1,435,000. 

According to this report the money is 
for salaries for additional employees to 
be paid at rates to be fixed by the Direc¬ 
tor. The House already allowed the 
Census Bureau $4,750,000. When this 
bill passed the House 1 protested the 
amount was more than necessary in view 
of the duplication of the work that is 
already going on in Government. The 
title says it is for "compiling census 
reports." and so forth. We have too 
many! reports now. Four and one-half 
milliosq dollars is more than is needed, 
now you are making it five and a half 
million. This extra million will not aid 
In the prosecution of the war or be of any 
real benefit. The witness who appeared 
to support the extra appropriation says 


it will be used to "sample" census mat¬ 
ters in various centers of population. 
Employees will travel around doing that 
sort of work. This is no time to pay 
people to travel from place to place do¬ 
ing that sort of thing. We have too 
many people on the pay roll traveling 
at the expense of the Government. We 
have got plenty of "samples" now. 

Now, about this census business again. 
It would seem sometimes, the Census 
Bureau heads spend time thinking up 
ways of making additional reports. You 
get them every few days. I wish I had 
the time and space to describe some of 
them. It is suggested that industry and 
business would like the information that 
might be gathered. Well, I have a re¬ 
port, and you get them each month from 
the Department of Labor, Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. I have one for April 
30,1045. for example. It gives figures as 
t^ the number of employees in Agricul¬ 
ture. self-employed, industry, and so 
forth. Also earnings in various lines of 
business, and so forth. It classifies ac¬ 
cording to war and nonwar industries, 
and so forth. Then comes another doc¬ 
ument almost the same time, from an¬ 
other arm of the Labor Department un¬ 
der Labor Information Bulletin that pro¬ 
vides similar information. And along 
comes still another report by the War 
Manpower Commission with still an¬ 
other document entitled—said to be a 
guide to the Emplosnnent Service. I 
think it is called Labor Market Informa¬ 
tion for United States Employment Serv¬ 
ice and there are plenty more of them. 

Mr. Speaker, this House has agreed 
to increase these appropriations by mil¬ 
lions. We ought not to do it. I realize 
it is almost futile to demand it, but here 
is a place to save one and a half million 
dollars that will not go for the war effort 
or any real good as I see it. It should 
be knocked out of the bill. I think it is 
a waste of the people's money. 

The SPEABIER pro tempore. The 
Clerk will report the next amendment in 
disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment No. 36; Page 55, line 16. in¬ 
sert "not to exceed $5,000 in fiscal year 1946 
for entertainment of officials In the field of 
aviation of other countries when specifically 
authorized and approved by the Adminis¬ 
trator." 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House recede from its disagree¬ 
ment to the amendment of the Senate 
numbered 38 and concur therein. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Clerk will report the next amendment in 
disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment No. 40: Page 56, line 10. strike 
out "$9,400,000" and insert "$14,729,000." 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, Senate 
amendments numbered 40 and 42 are re¬ 
lated, and I ask unanimous consent that 
they may be considered together. 

The SF£AK£R pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Michigan? 

. There was no ob jection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Clerk will report Senate amendment 
numbered 48. 


May 11 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 42: Page 56, line 15, 
after the word “fund", insert ••provided fur^ 
ther. That not to exceed $2,750,000 Of this 
amount shaU be available for the establish¬ 
ment of landing areas." 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House insist on its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate num¬ 
bered 42. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield myself 2 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman from Michigan is recognized 
for 2 minutes. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, Senate 
amendment No. 42 relates to the estab¬ 
lishment of an airport in Kanawha 
County, W. Va. The amount named in 
the amendment No. 40 includes the 
amount named in amendment No. 42. 

The managers on the part of the House 
are opposed to singling out this airport 
in West Virginia for preferential treat¬ 
ment. It was entirely through inadver¬ 
tence that our statement accompanying 
the conference report indicated that we 
would move to recede and concur in 
these two amendments. Nos. 40 and 42. 
Accordingly, I am constrained to move 
that the House insist upon its disagree¬ 
ment to these amendments. 

I find myself at this time, however, 
in a legislative position; and I recognize 
the devotion of the Members from West 
Virginia to the House and to their dis¬ 
tricts. 1 recognize their popularity. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 minutes to the 
gentleman from West Virginia IMr. 
Hedrick] Tor it is in his district, the 
Sixth District of West Virginia, that this 
airport Is proposed. 

Mr. HEDRICK. Mr. Speaker, the 
House bill in question—H. R. 2603— 
passed the House a few weeks ago and 
has been amended in the Senate to ap¬ 
propriate $2,750,000 for an airport at 
Charleston, W. Va., the capital city. Five 
major air lines, averaging approxim^^tcly 
30 passenger planes a day, pass over 
Kanawha County with no landing field 
for accommodation. I doubt if there is 
another State capital in the United 
States with so many major air lines and 
without airport facilities. 

‘ This bill was amended for the follow¬ 
ing reasons: 

First. In the early months of 1942, the 
Government was desirous of erecting a 
rubber plant at Charleston. The Rub¬ 
ber Reserve Company let a contract 
to the Carbon Carbide Chemical Corpo¬ 
ration for the erection and operation of 
a rubber plant. The Carbon Carbide 
Chemical Corporation wanted to erect 
the new plant adjacent to their plant 
already in operation. By so doing, they 
could eliminate the need for a laboratory 
and could use their laboratory person¬ 
nel in the operation of the Federal plant, 
thereby saving the Government the ex¬ 
pense of a new experimental laboiratory. 

The site upon which they desired to 
build was a part of the then Charleston, 
W. Va.. airport which was operating and 
enjoying a profitable business. The 
chamber of commerce and others inter¬ 
ested in the airport were advised by the 
Secretary of Commerce, so 1 am in¬ 
formed, that if they would relinquish the 
airport site for the Government's use In 
erecting a rubber plant, the Government 
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woiild» in turn, build a new airport for 
Charleston. They agreed to this propo¬ 
sition, and the rubber plant was built. 

After the airport had been rendered 
useless for flying, all funds for building 
airports were placed under the control 
of the Army and Navy. Unfortunately 
for Charleston, there was no money 
available from the Department of Com¬ 
merce. However, on June 4, 1942, the 
president of the Kanawha County court 
received a letter from the Secretary of 
Commerce stating he believed it would 
be in order to proceed with the matter 
of the airport, having in mind the bond 
issue which has been discussed previous 
to this date. With this information, the 
county court floated a $3.000.000-bond 
issue, and a site was purchased. A con¬ 
tract was let for the grading at the ex¬ 
tremely low figure of 47 cents a yard, 
whereas the usual price is $1 a yard. 
This work is now under way, and if a 
contract for a turn-key job could now be 
let to the present contractor, while his 
equipment is on the ground and his 
crew intact, at least $100,000 could be 
saved by the Government. 

It occurs to me, fellow members, that 
our county court has been more liberal 
than those of other counties in request¬ 
ing less than half the cost of the airport 
be paid by the Government when it was 
at the suggestion of the Government, 
they gave up their only airport at a very 
critical time, depriving Charleston of air¬ 
port facilities and causing a heavy 'oss in 
passenger service, mail service, and in 
incomes too numerous to mention at this 
time. 

Charleston, the capital city of West 
Virginia, is located in Kanawha County, 
374 miles southwest of Washington and 
200 miles east of Cincinnati, Ohio. Its 
population consists of one-ninth of the 
entire State’s population. One eighth of 
the State’s assessed valuation is located 
in Kanawha County. 

Kanawha County has the Nation’s 
largest armor plate plant, the Nation’s 
largest rubber plant installations, the 
largest fiat glass plant in the world, and 
the largest axe factory in the world. 
There are more than 30 operating chemi¬ 
cal industrial plants employing between 
twenty-five and thirty thousand men and 
women. It is my understanding many 
large corporations will not consider a 
location without airport facilities and 
perhaps for this reason, the fertile valley 
of Kanawha County may not have been 
chosen by corporations which might 
otherwise have located there. 

I am of the opinion, fellow Members, 
that the need for an airport In an indus¬ 
trial area such as I have described is 
necessary and important not only to 
these people but also to the Nation. 

I believe these officials and citizens of 
ISanawha Coimty, and the citizens of the 
entire State of West Virginia, have been 
very patient in waiting for the Govern¬ 
ment’s action to return to them an air¬ 
port. In good faith this $3,000,000-bond 
Issue was floated by the officials and citi¬ 
zens of Kanawha County. 

I believe this is the proper time for 
the Government to make good its promise 
and relieve our State and community of 
the inconvenience, and embarrassment 
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caused by not having an airport, through 
no fault of their own. Therefore I ask 
your consideration and support in the 
passage of this amendment. 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, a par¬ 
liamentary inquiry. 

Tlie SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Rabispeck ). The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, those of 
us who were inclined to favor these pro¬ 
posals were under the impression that 
a motion was going to be made that 
the House recede and concur in the 
amendment. As I understand it, that 
motion not having been made, the 
proper parliamentary procedure is that 
we who agree with the gentleman must 
vote down the present motion and then 
someone will be recognized to offer a 
motion to recede and concur; am I 
right? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. That 
could be done. 

Mr. JENKINS. Is there any other 
method by which we could proceed? 
Could I make the motion now? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman from Michigan TMr. Rabaut] 
has the floor. He could yield for that 
purpose. 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman from Michigan yield? 

Mr. RABAUT. I yield to the gentle¬ 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. JENKINS. The parliamentary 
situation at the present time is that those 
of us who agree with the gentleman 
who Just spoke will have to vote down 
the motion made by the gentleman from 
Michigan but, if he will yield or permit 
the motion to be voted on now, we can 
save time. One of the gentlemen from 
Wv^’St Virginia can offer the motion. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, I in¬ 
tend to yield to the other four Mem¬ 
bers from West Virginia. I will yield 
for the motion to be made but will re¬ 
tain the floor myself. 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, can I 
make that motion? 

Mr. RABAUT. I yield to the gentle¬ 
man from West Virginia I Mr. Hedrick], 
for that purpose. This is in the dis¬ 
trict represented by the gentleman from 
West Virginia IMr. Hedrick! . 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. 
Hedrick! , is recognized to offer the mo¬ 
tion. 

Mr. HEDRICK. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
a substitute motion that the House recede 
and concur in the Senate amendment. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker. I yield 
to the gentleman from West Virginia 
[Mr. Neely!. 

Mr. NEELv Mr. Speaker, “a certain 
man went down from Jerusalem to Jer¬ 
icho, and fell among thieves, which 
stripped him of his raiment and wounded 
him and departed, leaving him half 
dead.” In the matter before the House 
the city of Charleston—the capital of 
West Virginia, the chemical center of 
the Western Hemisphere, and the great¬ 
est industrial city of its size in the 
world—Is the ’’certain man” mentioned 
in the parable. Of course. Charleston 
did not fall among thieves, but she did 
fall among Federal agencies and Federal 


officials, who deprived her of her air¬ 
port as completely as the biblical char¬ 
acter was stripped of his raiment. 

Prior to this action by the Government 
Charleston was commonly known as the 
hub of the aviation wheel of the State. 
It enjoyed the east-west and the north- 
south service of two nationally promi¬ 
nent air-line companies. Charleston 
provided more than half the aerial com¬ 
merce that originated in the State. As 
a result of what the Government has 
done, the capital of West Virginia has, 
for more than 2 years, been entirely des¬ 
titute of airplane service. The State, 
the cit^ of Charleston, and the county of 
Kanawha, in which Charleston is situ¬ 
ated. all patriotically and cheerfully 
acquiesced in the Government’s utiliza¬ 
tion of this airport to satisfy wartime 
demands. But their acquiescence was 
evoked by the unconditional assurance 
that a new and satisfactory airport 
would be promptly provided them as 
compensation for the old one of which 
they were about to be deprived. Un¬ 
happily. the Government forgot its obli¬ 
gations. disregarded its promises, and 
utterly failed to redress or help to re¬ 
dress the Injury which West Virginia, 
Kanawha County, and the city of 
Charleston had suffered solely because 
of its action. 

After hope for the promised Federal 
aid had been deferred until it had made 
sick the hearts of the people of Kana¬ 
wha County, they voluntarily burdened 
themselves with a bond issue of $3,000,- 
000 with which to repair the loss which 
they had been forced to sustain. But, 
except the narrow banks of the Kanawha 
River, which flows through Charleston, 
she is a city of high and rugged hills that 
extend for many miles around her. 

Consequently the construction of an 
airport in the Charleston area is expen¬ 
sive to a distressing degree. And it has 
become apparent that after the expendi¬ 
ture of the last cent of the $3,000,000 
the people have raised for construction 
purposes, at least $2,750,000 more will be 
required to complete this Important un¬ 
dertaking. 

We appeal to the Members of the 
House to be good Samaritans and, by 
voting for the pending motion, help to 
compel the Federal Government to dis¬ 
charge not all or half, but only $2,750,000 
of the $5,750,000 obligation she owes to 
the capital of West Virginia, which is the 
most important city on the globe that is 
completely destitute of airport facilities. 

There is much more that should be said 
on this subject, but the harsh, inflexible 
rules under which we are proceeding 
make it impossible for me or any other 
Member of the House to obtain sufficient 
time to discuss or even enumerate all the 
merits of this case. In the few remain¬ 
ing seconds before the fatal fall of the 
gavel ends my participation in the de¬ 
bate, let me assure the Members of the 
House from every State in the Union, 
who have most generously indicated their 
Intention to support the motion on 
which we are about to vote, that they 
have the unlimited gratitude of the en¬ 
tire West Virginia delegation. The kind¬ 
ness of these friends in need, who are 
proving themselves friends Indeed, will 
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never be forgotten. It will not be unre¬ 
warded In the days to come. 

Mr.RABAUT. Mr. Speaker. I yield to 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
OTooli] to make a unanimous-consent 
request. 

Mr. OTCX)LE. Mr. Speaker. I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re¬ 
marks in th e Rgc oRP. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle¬ 
man from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker. I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from West Vir¬ 
ginia [Mr. Randolph]. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, uni¬ 
formly 1 have consented to yield to my 
colleagues for questions, but 1 cannot do 
it in the short time allotted today. 

1 have a high regard for the distin¬ 
guished chairman of the subcommittee, 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
Rabaut], and those who serve with him. 
He has made a mistake, however, in say¬ 
ing that Charleston and the State of 
West Virginia ask for preferential treat¬ 
ment in connection with this airport. 
That is not the fact. We are not asking 
for preferential treatment. We ask only 
that the Federal Qovernment now give 
back to Kanawha County, and Charles¬ 
ton. the necessary funds for the comple¬ 
tion of this vitally important airport. 
I remind you that Charleston possessed 
an airport which was formerly in opera¬ 
tion, served by Pennsylvania Central 
Airlines north and south, and American 
Airlines east and west—an important 
artery of travel to the people of our State 
and the Nation. 

My colleagues, you are fair-minded 
men. and I feel you will agree that when 
the United States Government came, 
through one of its agencies, and took the 
former airport property, that we have a 
right to present and have accepted the 
request for Federal money. It was under 
the impact of war that there was a ready 
acceptance by our citlienry. when request 
for airport lands were made, that these 
were quickly given. These West Vir¬ 
ginians, at cost to their personal or selfish 
wishes, would do the same if called on 
again. They have produced, in the great 
Kanawha Valley, the products for suc¬ 
cessful prosecution of the global war. 

Charleston today—not 5 years hence— 
Is entitled to Federal aid to supplement 
local funds to do a job which will aid in¬ 
directly all the country in peacetime 
travel and trade, and serve as a defense 
VDOit if we are ever called to fight another 
war. 

Let us remember that the people of 
West Virginia, through their Represent¬ 
atives. have never come into this Cham¬ 
ber and asked for an appropriation of 
Federal funds until first we have put our 
house in order at home. Ihis, Mr. 
Speaker, has been done in the appeal 
now pending for your judgment. 

The people of Kanawha County by a 
bond issue raised the sum of $3,000,000 
to cGntribute substantially to this con¬ 
struction of new landing facilities; in 
other words, we are paying more than 
60 percent of the total cost of the airport 
now being built. 

We only ask that colleagues who have 
worked with us and who know us here 


in this House give us today the Fed¬ 
eral funds and the further opportunity 
to complete this airport. The contrac¬ 
tor's equipment already is on the ground 
doing the job. Ultimately the Federal 
Government will be saved actually per¬ 
haps $100,000 to $400,000 in this neces¬ 
sary aid to the Nation's airport system. 
We come not in a pleading fashion, we 
only ask for Justice. That is the reason 
all West Virginians have joined in this 
appeal. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker. I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman froir West 
Virginia [Mr. EliisI. 

Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Speaker. I am in 
entire 83 nnpathy with this project. I 
should like to emphasize just two or three 
points which seem to me to be the con¬ 
trolling factors. 

The first has already been stated—^that 
Kanawha County and Charleston, our 
capital city, had an airport that was 
satisfactory in every respect. It was 
taken over by the Government to con¬ 
struct a ssmthetic-rubber plant there, 
which has made a great contribution to 
the war effort. 

Let me emphasize the fact that West 
Virginia does not have much level land 
suitable for landing areas; in fact, this 
was the only available land in that valley 
which could be used as an airport, and 
that was taken by the Government. 
Now. what happens? The same thing 
that happens in most West Virginia com¬ 
munities. We are driven to the moun¬ 
tains, to the hills, to the hilltops, if you 
please, which have to be cixt down and 
the valleys filled in to construct our air¬ 
ports. This costs money. 

Mr. BARRETT of Wyoming. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Blr. ELLIS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Wyomi ng. 

Mr. BARRETT of Wyoming. Is it not 
also true that this location was highly 
suitable for the synthetic-rubber plant 
because it was an area along the river, 
and that is the reason the Government 
took it over? 

Mr. ELLIS. That is quite true. It 5s 
a location i n the valley. 

Mr. BARRETT of Wyoming. It seems 
to me in fairness this appropriation 
ought to be allowed. 

Mr. ELLIS. That is right. You 
could take the $3.000,cf00 which has been 
appropriated by the county, and the bal¬ 
ance it win take to finish it and go into 
any of the Prairie States and build a 
dozen airports with it. This sort of con¬ 
struction costs money. The county and 
the city have made a magnificent contri¬ 
bution in their $3,000,000 bond issue. 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. EL L I S, I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohlo^ 

Mr. JENKINS. Is it not also a fact 
that Charleston. W. Va., now is the rec¬ 
ognized chemical center of the world? 
It is a very busy big city. 

Mr. ELLIS. That is true. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from West Vir¬ 
ginia LMr.Knl. 

Mr. KEE. Mr. Speaker, I hardly feel 
it is necessary to add my word to what 
has already been said in reference to ttds 
matter. You have heard a statement of 


the matter from our colleague [Mr. 
Nbxly], who was Governor of the State 
of West Virginia when the Government 
walked in and took away the airport of 
the State's capital city and used it for 
the building of a synthetic-rubber fac¬ 
tory. 

This may not be a legal obligaticm on 
the Government, although if there was 
a forum in which we could bring an ac¬ 
tion against the Government it would be 
impossible for them to plead the statute 
of frauds against that action. There is 
a writing, signed by Government offi¬ 
cials, acknowledging the debt and this 
writing will later be read to you. 

However, there is certainly a moral 
obligation on the Government to assist 
the people of West Virginia in the con¬ 
struction of a new airport. This was 
fully understood by the body at the other 
end of the Capitol when it inserted this 
appropriation in the bill now under con¬ 
sideration. 

Nature has not been kind to West Vir¬ 
ginia in providing sites for airports or 
airfields. It is a State of high mountains 
and deep valleys. There is very little 
level land suitable for airports and land¬ 
ing strips. Without level land, the cost 
of construction is vastly increased. 
Charleston had this site for an airport, 
a proper and convenient site and the only 
one available where the cost of construc¬ 
tion would not be excessive. They con¬ 
structed an airport at a cost in the neigh¬ 
borhood of $3,000,000, and then the Gov¬ 
ernment took It over for Government 
purposes. The city of Charleston has a 
new airport under construction at the 
present time. The money provided by 
the city will not complete it. The appro¬ 
priation provided by the bill now before 
us will be only a part payment toward 
the additional cost of construction oc¬ 
casioned by the action of the Govern¬ 
ment. 

This is no gift to the city of Charles¬ 
ton or to the people of West Virginia. 
To make this appropriation is an act 
of justice. The United States Govern¬ 
ment took over a city’s airport for its 
own use. Now it is a moral obligation 
upon the Government to assist In the 
construction of a new airport. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, will 
the ge ntlem an yield? 

Mr. KEE. I yield. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. It is also a fact 
that the then Secretary of Commerce. 
Mr. Jesse Jones, wrote to the president 
of the county court of BCanawha telling 
those in responsibility to proceed with 
the airport construction, because the 
Federal Government would do its part. 

Mr. KEE. That is absolutely true, I 
thank my co l leagu e for his contribution. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from West Vir¬ 
ginia has expired. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from West 
Virginia [Mr. Bazlxy]. 

Mr. BAILEY. Bir. Speaker, it has been 
said, and truthfully so, '’Thrice armed 
is he whose cause Is just/* 

Some days ago when the House gave 
consideration to the naval ansrapria- 
tion, I was, through the courtesy of the 
subcommittee handling the appropria¬ 
tion, given an opportunity to get some 
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facts In the Rbcord concerning the treat¬ 
ment accorded my State's capitol city in 
the matter of airport facilities. 

It was held at that time that my 
amendment was not germane to the 
naval appropriations bill. It was re¬ 
jected on a point of order. Today, the 
matter is quite different. The other body 
has seen ht to amend the Commerce De¬ 
partment appropriation as found in 
H. R. 2603. now before the House for 
concurrence. 

It shall be my pleasure in the next few 
minutes to prove that the action taken 
was not only germane but proper. If I 
may be permitted to borrow a leaf from 
the notes of my many friends in this 
House who are lawyers. I can in all sin¬ 
cerity say not only that my cause is just 
but that I also come into the court with 
clean hands. 

Prior to the Second World War 
Charleston had an excellent municipal 
airport, erected at a cost of some $1,- 
400,000. It was taken over by the De¬ 
fense Plant Corporation as a site for one 
of the Nation’s largest synthetic-rubber 
plants. The then Secretary of Com¬ 
merce and R. P. C. Administrator, Jesse 
Jones, assured the Charleston City and 
Kanawha County officials that a new and 
better airport would be provided. 

In this connection the president of the 
Kanawha County court. Mr. W. T. 
Brotherton, and the court’s attorney. 
Dale Casto, came to Washington in 
May 1942 and had a conference with 
Mr. Jones on the airport situation. As 
proof that the conference was held and 
that Mr. Jones did moke a commitment 
I desire to read for the Record the fol¬ 
lowing letter from Mr. Jones to Mr. 
Brotherton: 

The Sscretart of Commerce, 

Washington. June 4. 1942, 
Mr. W. T, Brotherton. 

President, County Court of Kanawha 

County, Charleston, W, Va. 

Dear Mr. Brotherton: Your letter of June 
1 received. 

I tried to get you at the hotel that after¬ 
noon but without success. 

The legislation contemplates construction 
of your airport, but I am unable to tell you 
just when the bill will pass. The conference 
committee is In agreement, so It would seem 
in order for you to proceed In the matter. 

I was glad to see you and hope everything 
will work out to your entire satisfaction. 
With best wishes, 

Sincerely yours, 

Jesse H. Jones. 

As a result of the understanding, the 
Kanawha County citizens voted the sum 
of $1,000,000 in bonds in August 1942. 
This money was held pending action by 
the Federal Oovemment. In the mean¬ 
time representatives of the C. A. A., a 
bureau In Mr. Jones’ department, came 
to Charleston and assisted in selecting a 
site for the new airport. The county 
court acquired title to the new site and 
appropriated money out of its general 
county funds in the amount of $125,000 
for its purchase. In addition, the West 
Virginia State Road Commission obli¬ 
gated its funds in the amount of $200,000 
to construct new highways to the air¬ 
port site. 

There was further delay on the part 
of the Government, and the court, real- 
lElng its inability to do the work with 


$1,000,000, voted, by a 20 to 1 vote, bonds 
in the amount of $3,000,000 in November 
1943. To prove the Government was still 
•interested Mr. Jones, accompanied by 
Senator Wallgren, of Washington, and 
Senator Truman, now President Tnanan, 
attended a banquet at Charleston to cel¬ 
ebrate the completion of the new rubber 
plant, at which time Mr. Jones publicly 
stated the Government should do some¬ 
thing to complete the new airport. 

As late as June 1944 the Kanawha 
County court was advised by letter from 
James M. Barnes, administrative assist¬ 
ant to the President, that the C. A. A. 
had approved the sum of $4,180,000 for 
the completion of the new airport. In 
view of this commitment the court went 
ahead and let a contract for the grading 
and drainage of the airport site in the 
sum of $2,480,286. This contract will be 
completed within the next 3 months and 
the court finds itself without funds to 
complete the runways and contract the 
necessary building to make the airport 
usable. 

In the meantime Charleston, a city 
with a population of near 100.000 people, 
is denied airport facilities they once 
enjoyed. 

I have here a telegram from Governor 
Meadows, of West Virginia, calling at¬ 
tention to the fact that until the Charles¬ 
ton Airport is completed other airports 
in our State are handicapped because of 
cancelation of east-west, north-south 
air service due to their inability to land 
at Charleston. 

The Senate has recognized the just¬ 
ness of the claim and of the Govern¬ 
ment’s obligation and has seen fit to pro¬ 
vide fimds in the form of an amendment 
to H. R. 2603, now before the House for 
concurrence. I hope it will be the pleas¬ 
ure of the Members to concur in the com¬ 
mittee item of $12,577,000 in item 40 of 
the committee report, and thereby di¬ 
charge an honest Government obligation. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time 
of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
' minutes to the gentleman from Tennes¬ 
see [Mr. Reece]. 

Mr, MIECE of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, someone asked me why a Mem¬ 
ber from down in the mountains of Ten¬ 
nessee is interested in an airport in West 
Virginia. My reply was that the better 
half of my firm came from West Vir¬ 
ginia, her father having had the distinc¬ 
tion of representing that State in the 
Senate of the United States at one time. 
I have long since learned to respect her 
judgment. She either exercised good 
judgment or was very charitable when 
she accepted my marriage proposal. Of 
com'se. 1 am inclined to think she exer¬ 
cised good judgment, although I am not 
too sure about that. 

Time does not permit me to go into a 
detailed discussion of the merits of this 
proposal. It pretty well speaks for itself. 
The capital city of a great State such 
as West Virginia which gave up its air¬ 
port for the war effort at the instance of 
the War Department and was told by its 
representatives that the Government 
would furnish another site, and not hav¬ 
ing any airport facilities available to it 
is BuffleienV indication that the Federal 
Government should cooperate with the 


local community, which has raised more 
than $3,000,000 for the purpose of build¬ 
ing an airport, to insure its completion. 
After the War Department decided that 
this rubber plant should be located at 
Charleston, it is manifest that this was 
the only suitable location near the city 
for this project. It now would be un¬ 
fortunate if the Government should not 
come trough as promised and acquire 
another site for these people. It is my 
hope that the House will cooperate in 
helping to make airport facilities pos¬ 
sible to the capital of the State of West 
Virginia by receding and concurring in 
this amendment. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from Missouri 
[Mr. Short]. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, I do not 
come from West Vriginia, nor do any of 
my people by blood or marriage come 
from West Virginia, but I am a hill-billy 
from the Ozark Mountains. We hill¬ 
billies do stick together. The hills in 
West Virginia are no higher than those 
in the Ozarks but the “hollers” are a 
little deeper. Our people are much 
alike. Some West Virginians and Mis¬ 
sourians still cover their houses with bull 
hides and use their tails for lightning 
rods. We “aint” the smartest folks in 
the world but we know what Justice is. 

I saw this splendid airport at Charles¬ 
ton before the Government took it over. 

I have seen the same airport on which 
the Government has spent huge sums of 
money In building one of the greatest 
synthetic-rubber plants in the United 
States. I also know the dangers of flying 
over West Virginia. One of our aircraft, 
flying from Pittsburgh to Birmingham 
about 3 weeks ago, crashed in West 
Virginia and all of its occupants were 
killed. 

Charleston deserves a substitute air¬ 
port and the Federal Government is 
honor bound to furnish the money. 
Uncle dam is not giving the city of 
Charleston any gratuity but will simply 
pay back a Just obligation If this appro¬ 
priation is voted. And, regardless of the 
cost, this busy city which has contributed 
BO much to the war effort will not get as 
good an airport as the one she generously 
and patriotically turned over to the Fed¬ 
eral Government. Let us give back to 
Charleston at least a portion of what we 
took from her. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from Ohio 




[Mr. JONES]. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Speaker, I think it 
might be well to state that there have not 
been any hearings in connection with 
this item. It was presented to the com¬ 
mittee in the other body after hearings 
were closed, so there is nothing upon 
which to base Judgment from the record. 
So I contacted the Defense Plants Cor- 


•atlon to get some of the details. 

: have here a plat of the ownership of 
! property. I And that the Carbide & 
rbon Chemicals Corporation pur- 
ised the airport property rather than 
5 Government of the United States, 
e only land that the Government of 
5 United States owns Is 3.80 acres abut- 
[g the old airport grounds. It would 
*m to me that making the city of 
arleston stand whole on the basis of 
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any wrongdokig on the part of "the Ootr* 
eminent is out of place» becaniee the Car¬ 
bide & Carbon Chemicals CO. bought the 
old airport at Charleston and paid $135,- 
000 for it. In addition to that, they 
bought considerable numbers of small 
properties adjacent to the airport. I do 
not see from the correspondence, which I 
will put in the Racoan, where the Oovem- 
ment of the United States owes any par¬ 
ticular debt for any wrongdoing to the 
city of Charleston. In addition to that, 
enormous expenditures have been made 
by the Oovernment to build these plants 
in Charleston. The wealth of the city of 
Charleston has been increased by the 
enormous pay rolls at these plants. Some 
2,000 people are employed. 

Many Members have talked to me 
about supporting this $2,750,000 for an 
airport. I well recognize a great many 
Congressmen want airports, and the city 
of Charleston presents no unusual case. 
It seems to me the correspondence be¬ 
tween the Carbide & Carbon Chemicals 
Corporation, in a letter dated May 9 to 
Mr. Allan Brown, general counsel of the 
Defense Plant Corporation, to whidh is 
attached a plat of the land involved and 
which I cannot put in the Ricokd. dis¬ 
poses of any claim that the Govern¬ 
ment own« this airport ground. 

I think we come down to the proposi¬ 
tion that we have a policy of not putting 
any money for airports in appropriation 
bills of the House. The bills go over to 
the other body and come back with at 
least one airport appropriation item. 
The other body did this last year and 
they have done it again this year. That 
may be the policy of the other body, 
but we should go into consideration of 
the Charleston airport with our eyes open 
and know that we are voting for one 
airport in the United States. I do not 
see any equities in the matter in favor 
of Charlerton. The correspondence re¬ 
ferred to follows: 

DiFxirsi Plant CoaposATioN, 

Washington, May 10, 1945. 
Hon. Robot F. Jono, 

United States Howe of Repre^ 

sentatives, Washington, D. C. 

Re Carbide A Carbon Chemical Corpora¬ 
tion. Plancor 229. 

Dbab Comosbssman Jonbs: imreuant to 
your request, the following shows the land 
acquired by this Corporation in connection 
with the captioned project: 


Gnmtor 

Date of deed 

Acreage 

Furchaw 

price 

Carbide and Car- 
hon Chemical 

Corporation. 

Do_ 

Apr. 

June SO. 1042 

W.377 

30.20R3 

111,010.00 

23,001.40 

16,700.40 

Do. 

.do. 

20.8160 

Batta. 

Nov. 6,1942 

.010 

400.00 

M. K, Maloomo.... 
Kelly Koalty Co.—, 

Aug. 30.1043 
_do_ 

1.0021 

9.9221 

4,600.00 
12; 402.62 

6,721.26 

Carbido and Car¬ 
bon Chemical 
CorporatloD. 

July 7,1C44 

8.8026 


Our records show that Carbide A Carbon 
Chemical Corporation purchased 895911 
acres of land from the city of Charleston at 
a total pu rc ha se price of $136,000. which was 
verified by telephone conversation this morn¬ 
ing with llr. B. S. Thonspson, of Carbide A 
Carbon Ohemidsl Coiporatlon. 

Parcel No. 7, above listed. Is the only land 
acquired by this coiporstloa which had pre¬ 


viously been a .part of the GharleMon City 
Airport; 

Mr. Thompson further stated in his tele¬ 
phone conversation that the city of Charles¬ 
ton did not own sufficient land for the proper 
operation of an airport, and at the time of 
the beginning of the oonetmetion of the 
butadene plant the runways of the airport 
encroached on lande belonidng to the Car¬ 
bide A Carbon Chemical Cc^xmtlon. 

X trust that the above Information is suffi¬ 
cient for your purpoees. 

Very truly yours, 

Sam R. Husbands, President. 

Dcnirax Pla 2 «t Cosposation. 

Washington, D. C., May 10, 1945. 
Ron. Robbbt F. Jonxs, 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D. C. 

Deas CoNORisaMAR JoMSs: Supplementing 
Mr, Husbands* letter of today regarding prop¬ 
erty acquired by this Corporation at Insti¬ 
tute. W. Va.. and property of the city of 
Charleston, W. Va., acquired by Carbide A 
Carbon Chemicals Corporation, I am forward¬ 
ing to you a copy of a letter received today 
from lifr. H. E. Thompson, vice president of 
Carbide A Carbon Chemicals Corporation, 
and a copy of a plat showing lands owned 
by this corporation. 

If there is anything further that we can 
obtain for you in connection with this mat¬ 
ter* please let us know. 

Very truly yours, 

Alan B. Bbown. 
Assistant General Counsel. 


Carbxdb a Cabbon 
Crxmicals Corpobatxon. 

New York, N. Y., May 9,1945. 
Mr. Alan B. Bbown. 

General Counsel, Defense Plant Corpora* 
tion, Washington, X>. C. 

Dxab Bda. Bbown: In accordance with your 
telephone request of this morning. I have 
checked the property records relating to our 
land at Institute, W. Va, and the portion of 
it which we have fold to Defense Plant Cor¬ 
poration. with particular reference to former 
ownership, and wish to advise as follows: 

Our original purchase at Institute. W. Va., 
came in three parcels with acreages as fol¬ 


lows: 

Acres 

Maxwell Malcolm et al_ 28.9714 

Myer Land Co___108.2368 

The Charleeton National Bank_ 44.1126 

Total- 174.8208 


Of thla property we sold Defense Plant Cor¬ 
poration one tract of 18.3877 acres as a site 
for the first butadiene unit, but with the 
expansion of the synthetic-rubber program 
from time to time we were asked for addi¬ 
tional land, which was given in four sepa¬ 
rate parcels, the last of which Included the 
land for the United States Rubber Co.'s 
copolymer plant. The total of these five 
parcels amounts to 80.4490 acres, all of which 
we had purchased from the three soorcee 
shown above. 

At a later date we purchased the adjoining 
piece of property, which bad prevlooaly been 
the Charleston Municipal Airport, known as 
Wertz Field. The purchase of the aUport in¬ 
volved not only purchases from the ci^ of 
Charleston itself but purchases from many in¬ 
dividuals who had building lots In the piop- 
erty whl^, before its use as an airport, had 
been subdivided into building lots. The total 
number of individual pieces of real estate 
that had to be cleared is shown by our rseords 
to have been 89. In many of tbeee. cpM 
heirs were invcaved, so that the task of pint* 
ting this p r o perty in shape for use for ifiant 
purposes wss a difficult and sxtenstve ons. 

The total airport aersafe purchased was 
13858 acres, and of this 85026 aorss wsrs sold 


to Dsfsnss Plant Ootpoiatloii for the purpose 
of giving clearance on the. north side of the 
original butadiene plant eite. 

The accompanying photostat abows the six 
parcels of land which we have aold to Defense 
Plant Corporation to make up the institute 
plant site, the 85026 aeree of land which we 
acquired at part of the airport property being 
colored in red. 

We hope this gives you the Information de¬ 
sired. 

Very truly yours, 

W. B. Thommon, 

Vice President. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time 
of the gentleman from Ohio has expired. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from Ohio LMr. 
Jenkins]._ 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, I do not 
live in West Virginia, but I know Charles¬ 
ton. I have landed several times at the 
airport which the Government took over. 
I know Charleston is one of the busiest 
cities in America; it is one of the most 
prosperous. It is the capital of the State. 
The Government has great investments 
there, and the Government would do 
well to encourage them in building this 
airport. 

There has been a misunderstanding 
with reference to the amount of land 
taken by the Government and also the 
amount of money that the city of 
Charleston will invest in this project. I 
think some of the Members from West 
Virginia who know the facts ought to 
have time to explain this fully, and I am 
going to yield the remainder of my time 
to the gentleman from West Virginia 
[Mr. Randolph J for this purpose. 

Mr. RANIX>LPH. Mr. Speaker, a 
longer debate could very well have fur¬ 
ther cUtrlfled this subject. We know that 
the operation of aircraft in and out of 
airports is many times determined not 
by the actual runway lengths but by 
surrounding buildings and hazardous ap¬ 
proaches. 

The smokestacks of the Rubber Re¬ 
serve plant and the proximity of the 
buildings themselves make it impossible 
to operate airports in that section. 

The closing of the Charleston Airport 
can be attributed almost exclusively by 
the needs of the Government for the 
river valley site. 

I repeat that Kanawha County citizens 
have taxed themselves for $3,000,000 to 
help defray the airport now being built. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time 
of the gentleman from Ohio has expired. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Ne¬ 
braska Stepan]. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, I am de¬ 
lighted that so many Members are inter¬ 
ested in the construction of airports to¬ 
day. I am sure all of you know of my 
activltlds in connection with civil avia¬ 
tion and my efforts to have airports con¬ 
structed in this country. The Govern¬ 
ment has encouraged oommunitieg to 
build airports, not only in West Virginia 
but in every State in the Union, includ¬ 
ing all communities. Since this maNier 
has come up I have learned a great deal 
about this particular airport from my 
colleague the gentleman from West Vir¬ 
ginia [Bif. MusmI and from Bmator 
Reveroomb, of West Virginia, both ol 
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Whom have worked so hard for Charles¬ 
ton, and also my friend the gentleman 
from West Virginia, Jimmuios Randolph, 
and others. They all want this airport 
completed, but I owe a duty to this House 
as a member of the Committee on Appro¬ 
priations and I owe a duty to the other 
communities who are represented here 
by Members of Congress whose airports 
are not completed today. I owe a duty 
to those who have airports in a condi¬ 
tion similar to that of Charleston. We 
cannot get these airports completed re¬ 
garding which some of you have talked 
to me, although we have money appro¬ 
priated for.some of them, because the 
War Manpower Commission and the War 
Production Board will not give us clear¬ 
ance on labor and materials. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. Speaker, will tl^ 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEPAN. I am very sorry, I can¬ 
not yield to the distinguished gentle¬ 
man f»-om West Virginia because my 
time Ls so limited. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not say that Charles¬ 
ton is asking for preference. But this 
would set a precedent. I am as inter¬ 
ested as you people down there to have 
that airport completed because you need 
it, but there are other airports uncom¬ 
pleted in the United States which should 
also be completed. All should have the 
same treatment. 

My duty to you is to say that if we 
are going to allow the other body to 
include a $2,750,000 item in an appro¬ 
priation bill without hearings for the 
construction of an airport in any par¬ 
ticular place, then I feel that I have not 
done my duty to those of you in the 
House who are waiting so patiently now 
to have the airports in your conununitles 
completed. These are airports on which 
we have had complete hearings and for 
which there has been Budget approval. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield at that point? 

Mr. STEFAN. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. SHORT. We all know the very 
able and hard work the gentleman from 
Nebraska has done and that he is acting 
out of the highest motives and that his 
conscience dictates what he says, but I 
want to answer his argument. 

Mr. STEFAN. I sdelded for a question 
only. I have but a few minutes. 

Mr. SHORT. We all want certain 
airports completed, but we know that the 
airport at Charleston is in a different 
category. 

Mr. STEFAN. Not entirely. It has 
had no Budget approval. 

Mr. SHORT. Yes; and the city of 
Charleston had to give it. They did, 
without a whimper or any reluctance, 
give an airport that already existed. 

Mr. STEFAN. ‘Mr. Speaker, I have 
another responsibility to the House and 
the people. You and I know that all of 
the airports that have been completed 
have been by Budget approval or there 
were hearings held on them. The gentle¬ 
man from West Virginia said the Army 
is In favor of constructing this airport, 
and I assume that is true. They said if 
they would i^ve up this land for a rubber 
plant, the Government would give them 
an airport. Then why no Budget ap¬ 
proval? 1 know that do not want 
the members of your committee to pass 


and approve appropriation items for one 
part of the country without Budget ap¬ 
proval or full hearings. Why did they 
not get Budget approval for this if the 
Government said it was going to give 
them an airport? I admire the fight our 
colleagues from West Virginia are wag¬ 
ing for Charleston, but let us not favor 
one locality and neglect others. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time 
of the gentleman from Nebraska has ex¬ 
pired. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, I yield 8 
minutes to the gentleman from Califor¬ 
nia [Mr. Hinshaw]. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Speaker, it was 
not anticipated by me that this motion 
would be made by the committee which 
therefore made possible the motion of¬ 
fered by the gentleman from West Vir¬ 
ginia to recede and concur. I am heart¬ 
ily in favor of the procedure taken for 
two reasons: The first reason, and one 
of the most Interesting to me, is that 
on the motion to recede and concur some 
very vital funds will remain in the bill 
that should have been, in my humble 
Judgment, placed there by the House. 

I offered an amendment which would 
provide some funds for certain trans¬ 
oceanic radio ranger and communica¬ 
tions and for a traffic-control automatic 
posting system. With the traffic that is 
coming back from both Europe and the 
Orient by air. I can think of nothing 
more vital than these transocean radio 
ranges—those beams that go out over 
the ocean and guide our planes to a 
safe landing on shore. Those planes will 
be carrying not only our soldiers and sail¬ 
ors but the wounded as well. 

There is on- more matter in connec¬ 
tion with this airport at Charleston, 
W. Va. As a member of the Select Com¬ 
mittee to Investigate Air Accidents, I 
had occasion about 3 years ago with the 
members of that committee to investi¬ 
gate an accident at that place, and I can 
say to you with all confidence that when 
the Government asked to take over this 
land that was the airport at Charleston, 
W. Va., there just was not anywhere else 
that an airport could be built except on 
the top of a mountain. In my opinion, 
the Government of the United States is 
duty bound to replace the airport site 
that Charleston has had, the only one 
available to it. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HINSHAW. I yield to the gentle¬ 
man from West Virginia. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I have a high re¬ 
gard for the gentleman from Nebraska 
[Mr. Stefan], but this is not preferen¬ 
tial treatment when Congress appropri¬ 
ates funds to be used to replace the facil¬ 
ity Charleston once possessed. 

Mr. HINSHAW. I do not regard it 
as such. It has a very unique position 
in the United States. In nearly every 
other place in the United States there is 
an additional square mile or two of fiat 
land available for an airport, but West 
Virginia stands on end all over the place 
and there would not be any fiat place 
for an airport. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. The gentleman, 
who is one of the aviation spokesmen 
of this House and who knows his subject, 
also realizes that in this body we have 


taken care of appropriations to complete 
W. P. A. airport projects. The gentle¬ 
man from Nebraska [Mr. Stefan] de¬ 
sired such projects completed and we 
acted affirmatively on that request. I 
spoke and voted for such t. plan of action. 

Mr. HINSHAW. The Government did 
take this land. It was the only land that 
was at all flat that was available for an 
airport site, and it was not too good at 
that, but certainly, with no other site 
available, the Government should give 
these people a site for an airport properly 
worked out. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from California 
has expired. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from South 
Carolina [Mr. Hare!. 

Mr. HARE. Mr. Speaker, I feel very 
kindly toward the objective of the gen¬ 
tlemen from West Virginia, but I hope 
you will appreciate the attitude and the 
responsibility of the committee handling 
this appropriation. 

I am prepared to admit that Charles¬ 
ton did have a good airport. I am pre¬ 
pared to assume that some representa¬ 
tive of the Government promised the 
people of the city of Charleston and those 
interested they would restore, rebuild, 
or construct an airport at Charleston 
upon condition that they furnish land 
upon which a plant for the manufacture 
of rubber might be constructed. I wiU 
assume that is all correct. 

But it has not yet been stated when 
the representatives of the Government 
promised to restore this airport. No¬ 
body has said it would be done in 1945. 
Nobody has said it was to be done in 
1944, or when the war was over. There 
are a number of other places in the 
United States where representatives of 
the Government came in a few years ago 
and said to the city, or the municipality, 
or other parties interested, “We need 
this airport for military purposes, and we 
will restore any damages you may sus¬ 
tain.". 

This committee is charged with the 
responsibility of protecting those inter¬ 
ested in such airports. If this committee 
had made the promise that the money 
would be furnished for the airport at 
Charleston, it would be an entirely differ¬ 
ent thing. But the committee did not 
promise it. The committee is charged 
with the responsibility of giving due con¬ 
sideration and equal consideration to 
airports in other States. It was never 
brought to our attention. There were 
no hearings conducted. No justifications 
were submitted. This is the first time I 
ever heard of this proposition. 

No budget was submitted to our com¬ 
mittee. we have none now. Who made 
the estimate of the cost? Who here can 
tell that it will cost $2,700,000—the 
amount requested? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from South Caro¬ 
lina has expired. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
the gentleman 2 additional minutes. 

Mr. HARE. But now we find this 
amendment in here. Suppose 
xommittee now would agree to let wis 
amendment go by uncontested, what 
would you say to your people when you 
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set back home after you, without any 
JUBtiflcation, without any Budget esti¬ 
mate, and admit you voted to pass this 
item? Do not place the blame on this 
committee because we are asking you to 
oppose the appropriation. 1 do not 
mean to criticize the delegation from 
West Virginia. They have a right to 
ask for the money. But I want to say 
this, in all fairness to the other Mem¬ 
bers of this body, that if this delegation 
had been as assiduous before the Bu¬ 
reau of the Budget as they have been 
to come before this House and ask us 
to make this appropriation, they would 
have probably had some Justifications to 
present in the regular parliamentary 
way, and it may have been in such order 
as to Justify our support. But what re¬ 
ply is your committee going to make 
when these other States come in here 
tomorrow or next day and Inquire: 
‘‘Why did you give an appropriation of 
$2,750,000 for this airport when the one 
in my State, the one in my district, the 
one in my community is Just as deserv¬ 
ing and in Just as much need as the 
one over here in West Virginia?" I do 
not depreciate the need or the necessity 
for the airport in West Virginia but I 
am insisting that your committee is en¬ 
titled to certain considerations, and the 
other Members of the Congress are en¬ 
titled to consideration by this commit¬ 
tee. and we should see to it that equity 
end fairness should be the guiding prin¬ 
ciple upon which we appropriate funds 
for the construction of these airports. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARE. I yield to the gentleman 
from West Virginia. 

Mr. BAILEY. The gentleman made 
the assertion that no promise had been 
made as to when the airport might be 
constructed. 

Mr. HARE. No; I said I had not heard 
of any. 

Mr. BAILEY. I put in the Rxcoiu), and 
would have announced publicly don the 
floor, a letter from the Assistant Presi¬ 
dent, J. M. Byrnes, who was formerly a 
Member of Congress, as late as June 4, 
1944, saying that the C. A. A. had defl- 
niteh^ allocated $4,180,000 for this air¬ 
port. Otherwise, we never would have 
voted t he bo nds and let the contract. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

MOr. RARE. I yield to the gentleman 
fvom West Virginia. 

Mr. NEELY. Does the gentleman not 
know that the status of all the other air¬ 
port undertakings to which he has re¬ 
ferred is entirely different from that of 
the one at Charleston? 

Mr. HARE . No; 1 do not know that. 

Mr. NBBalY. Let me assure the gen¬ 
tleman that the facts in the case fl^y 
establish the conclusion indicated by my 
Inquiry. 

Mr. RARE. I am not here to argue 
with you about that, but I am here to 
emphaidae the fact that you did not bring 
any sudi infbnnation to our committee. 
You did xiot premt tiie information and 
subject fouhMlf to examination, and it 
does not come here with the approval of 
the Bureau of the Budget, 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time 
of the gentleman from South Carolina 
has again expired. 

Mr. RABAT7T. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
BbownI. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
have an acquaintance with the airport 
situation in Charleston, W. Va. I have 
talked to some of the leading citfsens of 
that city about their problem, and am in¬ 
formed as to the reason why the original 
airport was taken away from the city. 
I am in favor of this appropriation so 
that the Government will give back to 
the city of Charleston that which it took 
away, and will give back to the central 
West the air facilities which were 
suspended because of the abandonment 
of the former Charleston Airport. I am 
for this amendment. 

Mr. RABAtrr. Mr. Speaker, I ask for 
a division of the motion to recede and 
concur. The funds carried in this 
amendment are a great deal more than 
are necessary for this project because 
of the other items that are in the Senate 
amendment. The difference can be seen 
on page 56 of the bill. The amount was 
$9,400,000 and it has been changed to 
$14,729,000. The amount necessary for 
the construction of this airport is only 
$2,750,000. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to offer an amendment in the amount 
of $12,577,000. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. That 
would not be in order until a vote is 
taken on the motion to recede. 

Mr.HINSHAW. lAr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RABAtrr. I yield to the gentle¬ 
man from California. 

Bar. RINSHAW. The motion whlcfi 
the gentleman intends to make, as he 
stated, would strike out these very neces¬ 
sary funds for over-ocean radio ranges 
and some other things which the Senate 
has put in 

Mr. RABAUT. Yes. 

Mr. HINSHAW. I hope the gentle¬ 
man's motion will not be carried as these 
are very vitally needed. 

Mr. RABAX7T. The Senate conferees 
agreed to leave them out. 

Mr. HINSHAW. The motion that has 
been made is to recede and concur in the 
Senate amendments. Whatever the 
Senate conferees stated, the Senate 
amendment No. 40 is for $14,000,000. 
That carries these verY vitally necessary 
funds for the transport by air of our 
soldiers back and forth across the seas. 

Mr. REECE of Tennessee. As I under¬ 
stand the situation, the motion to re¬ 
cede is the first to be acted on. 

hCr. STEPAN. Mr. €^ieaker. a parlia- 
mentar y inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentle man w ill state it. 

Mr. STEPAN. Was the gentleman 
from West Virginia recognized to offer an 
amend ment ?_ 

The SFBABER pro tempmw. Not at 
this time. The gentleman from West 
Virginia CMr. HmucKl has offeiwd a 
motion to recede and concur in tibe 8Ni- 
ate a mendm ents. 

Mr. SIEPjM. I$ that the question be-* 
fore the Houie now? 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman from Bfiohigan has asked for 
a division of the question, so that the 
flrst vote will come on the question of 
whether or not the House will recede 
from its disagreement to the amend* 
ments of the Sendte. 

The question is on the motion that the 
House recede from its disagreement to 
the Senate amendments. 

The question was taken; and on a di¬ 
vision (demanded by Mr. Tabir) there 
were—ayes 97, noes 7. 

So the motion was agreed to. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House concur in the amend* 
ment of the Senate numbered 40 with an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Rabaut moves that the Houie ooneure 
in the amendment of the Senate No. 40 with 
the foUowlng amendment: On page 56. line 
10, etrike out *'$14,729,000" and Insert In lieu 
thereof **$12,577,000.’* 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Speaker, a par¬ 
liamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman will state it. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Unanimous consent 
having been granted that the House con¬ 
sider both amendments en bloc, that is. 
Senate amendments No. 40 and No. 42, 
is an* amend ment such as this in order? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. It is in 
order at this time. 

The question is on the motion offered 
by the gentleman from Michigan. 

The question was taken; and the Chair 
being in doubt, the House divided, and 
there were—ayes 101. noes 8. 

So the mot ion w as agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question now Is on the motion that the 
House concur in the amendment of the 
Senate No. 42. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Clerk will report the next amendment 
in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows; 

Amendment Mo. 41; Page 66, line 12. after 
the word '’available**, insert "without war¬ 
rant action.** 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Speaker, amend¬ 
ments 41 and 50 refer to the same sub¬ 
ject matter. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that amendments 
numbered 41 and 50 be considered 
en bloc. 

The SPEAKER pro tonpore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Biichigan? 

There was no ob jection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Clerk will report amendment No. 50. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Anisndmant Ma 60: Page 59, Una 8, Insert 
‘'without warrant action." 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House recede tram its disagree¬ 
ment to the amendments of the Seimte 
numbered 41 and 80 and concur therein. 

Mr. JON18L Mr. Bpeakw. will the 
gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr, Speaker, I yield 
the gentleman 8 minutes. 

BIr. JONier. Mr. ggieaker, this is an¬ 
other amendment wineh restores Ian- 
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guage which was stricken out in the 
House on a point of order. 

The funds that are spent by any 
agency of the Government must be spent 
on an accountable warrant, according to 
the statute which has been established 
for a great many years, to wit: Title 31, 
section 147 of the United States Code. I 
have read the Senate hearings at pages 
296, 297, and 298, where they state this 
is Just an internal Treasury procedure 
and that it stopared tape. 1 Insist that 
this amendment sets a dangerous prece¬ 
dent. It should not be adopted. 

A motion to recede and concur should 
not be agreed to, for the reason that 
when the amendment restores funds that 
they may be expended without warrant 
action, it seems to me it clearly shows 
that the funds may be expended without 
an accountable warrant, which is re¬ 
quired by law. 

I sincerely trust the membership will 
vote down th e mot ion. 

TTie SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion offered by the 
gentleman from Michigan. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Clerk will report the next amendment in 
disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment No. 66: Page 73, line 14, insert: 

“During the fiscal year 1946 the Secretary 
of Commerce may delegate his authority to 
subordinate officials of the Coast and Geo¬ 
detic Survey, the Weather Bureau, and the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration to au¬ 
thorize payment of expenses of travel and 
transportation of household goods of officers 
and employees on change of official station: 
Provided, That in no case shall such au¬ 
thority be delegated to any official below the 
level of the heads of regional or field offices.’* 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House recede from its disagree¬ 
ment with the amendment of the Senate 
numbered 55 and concur therein. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion of the gentle¬ 
man from Michigan. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Clerk will report the next amendment in 
disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment No. 66: Page 73, line 22. Insert: 

“Not to exceed $1,000 of the appropriations 
in the Department of Commerce Appropria¬ 
tion Act. 1045, available for travel shall be 
available under regtUations to be prescribed 
by the Secretary of Commerce for obligations 
Incurred by officers and employees of the De¬ 
partment of Commerce for traveling ex¬ 
penses of returning members of their im¬ 
mediate families from outlying Territories 
and possessions of the United States to their 
former homes in the United States or points 
of not further distance, since the outbreak 
of hostilities in December 1941, regardless of 
the fiscal year during which such obligations 
were Incurred.** 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House recede from its disagree¬ 
ment to Senate amendment No. 56 and 
concur therein. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion of the gentle¬ 
man from Michigan. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Clerk will report the next amendment in 
dlwreement. 


The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 69: Page 82, line 
1, Insert: 

“Miscellaneous salaries: For salaries of all 
officials and employees of the Federal Ju¬ 
diciary, not otherwise specifically provided 
for, $1,400,000: Provided, That the compen¬ 
sation of secretaries and law clerks of circuit 
and district Judges (exclusive of any tem¬ 
porary additional compensation) shall be 
fixed by the Director of the Administrative 
Office without regard to the Classification Act 
of 1923, as amended, except that the salary 
of a secretary shall conform with that of the 
main (CAP-4), senior (CAF~6), or principal 
(CAP-6) clerical grade, or assistant (CAP-7), 
or associate (CAP-8) administrative grade, as 
the appointing Judge shall determine, and 
the salary of a law clerk shall conform with 
that of the Junior (P-1), assistant (P-2), as¬ 
sociate (P-3), full (P-4), or senior (P-6) pro¬ 
fessional grade, as the appointing Judge shall 
determine, subject to review by the Judicial 
council of the circuit If requested by the 
director, such determination by the Judge 
otherwise to be final: Provided further, That 
(exclusive of any temporary additional com¬ 
pensation) the aggregate salaries paid to 
secretaries and law clerks appointed by one 
Judge shall not exceed $6,500 per annum, ex¬ 
cept In the case of the senior circuit Judge 
of each circuit and senior district Judge of 
each district having five or more district 
Judges, in which case the aggregate salaries 
shall not exceed $7,600.*’ 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker. I move 
to recede and concur. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 minutes to the 
gentleman from Georgia IMr. TarverI . 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Speaker. I rise in 
opposition to the motion made by the 
chairman of the subcommittee. This 
language was stricken from the bill upon 
its passage through the House on March 
16 upon a point of order raised by myself 
on account of the fact that it is legisla¬ 
tive in character. 

While the language of the amendment 
relates to the classification of law clerks 
and secretaries to Federal, district, and 
circuit court Judges its effect is to bring 
about a further increase in the salaries 
of these employees. 

Last year in the passage of this bill 
through the House there was recom¬ 
mended by the Commitee on Appropria¬ 
tions for this purpose a similar item. 
It was eliminated by the House. The 
Senate subsequently restored it and when 
the bill was finally enacted it carried an 
increase of $162,000 for these employees, 
386 in number, or approximately $420 
each increase in the annual salary of 
these employees. It must be remembered 
that in addition to that these employees 
receive the 21.6 percent increase provided 
under the Overtime Fay Act of 1943. 

The proposal is made here to add $172,- 
800 additional for the pajmient of these 
same employees. It may, of coui'se, be 
contemplated that some few additional 
law clerks may be employed, but the net 
effect of the proposed language in which 
concurrence is here sought would amount 
to an increase above the increase of $420 
per employee on the average granted in 
last year's bill to these employees of dis¬ 
trict and Federid Judges. 

In my Judgment this sort of procedure 
Is in no way Justified, and I feel obliged to 
offer my objection to receding and con¬ 
curring in the Senate amendment. I cer¬ 
tainly hope that the House will not pro¬ 
vide for this further increase in these 


salaries at this time, although I realize 
that its action on yesterday in providing 
a 25 percent addition in the compensa¬ 
tion of its own Members handicaps it in 
refusing any salary increases that may 
be sought by any employees of the Fed¬ 
eral Government. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the remarks 
I have Just made may follow considera¬ 
tion of amendment No. 35, and I also ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks._ 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, this 
amendment covers secretaries and law 
clerks to Federal Judges. I went into the 
matter at great length when the bill was 
being considered by the House and will 
not say anything about it now. 

Mr. Speaker, I move the previous ques¬ 
tion on the motion to recede and concur. 

The previo us que stion was ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion offered by the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Rabaxtt] 
to recede and concur in the Senate 
amendment. 

The question was taken: and on a divi¬ 
sion (demanded by Mr. Tarver) there 
were—ayes 29, noes 6 . 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Speaker, I object 
to the vote, on the ground a quorum is 
not present, and make the point of order 
that a quorum Is not present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Evi- 
denty a quorum is not present. 

The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Sergeant at Arms will notify absent 
Members, and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 169, nays 104, not voting 159, 
as follows: 

[Roll No. 79] 


Allen. La. 
Anderson, Calif. 
BaUey 
Bates, Ky. 
Beckworth 
Bell 
Bland 
Brehm 
Brooks 
Brown. Ga. 
Burch 
Burgin 
Butler 
Canfield 
Cannon. Mo. 
Carnahan 
Chapman 
Cheir 

Chenoweth 

Closon 

Coffee 

Comhs 

Cooley 

Cooper 

Courtney 

Cunningham 

Ourtis 

D'Alesandro 

Daughton, Va. 

Davis 

Dingell 

Doughton. N. C. 

Douglas. lU. 

Doyle 

Barthman 

Bberharter 

EUlott 

Ellsworth 

Elsaesser 

Fbighan 

Fernandes 

Flannagan 


YEAS—169 
Fogarty 
Folger 
Forand 
Fulton 
Gallagher 
Gary 
Gearhart 
Gteelan 
Gillespie 
Gordon 
Gore 
Gorskl 
Granger 
Green 
Gregory 
Hagen 
Hale 
Hare 

Harless. Ariz. 
Harris. 
Havenner 
Hedrick 
Henry 
Hollfleld 
Holmes, Wash. 
Huber 
Xm 
Jackson 
Johnson, Calif. 
Johnson, 
Luther A. 
Johnson, 
Lyndon B. 
Jones 
Jonkman 
Judd 
Kearney 
Kelley. Pa. 
Kelly, Ill. 

Kerr 

Kilclay 

Kopplemann 


LaFollette 

Laiiham 

Larcade 

Lea 

Leslnskl 

Lewis 

Link 

Ludlow 

Lyle 

McCormack 
McDonough 
McGllnchey 
McKenzie 
McMillan. S. C. 
Mahon 
Maloney 
Mansfield, 
Mont. 

Marcantonlo 

May 

Miller, Calif. 

Mills 

Morrison 

Mott 

Mundt 

Murdock 

Murray, Tenn. 

Neely 

Norrell 

O'Brien. Ill. 

O'Brien. Mich. 

O'Toole 

Patrick 

Patterson 

Peterson. Ha. 

Peterson. Ga. 

Pickett 

plttenger 

Po.'ige 

Price. Ha. 

Priest 

Babaut 
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Ramey 

Sharp 

Talbot 

Ramspeck 

Sheppard 

Thom 

Randolph 

Sheridan 

Thomas. Tex. 

Reece. Tenu. 

Short 

Thomason 

Reed. HI. 

Sikes 

Tolan 

Resa 

Smith, Maine 

Towe 

Richards 

Smith, Wis. 

Trimble 

Rlzley 

Snyder 

Weaver 

Robinson. Utah Somers, N. Y. 

Welobel 

Rogers, Mass. 

Spence 

West 

Rowan 

Starkey 

Whittington 

Ryter 

Stefan 

Wickersbam 

SadowBki 

Stlgler 

Wolverton. N. J, 

Saseoer 
Bcbwabe. Mo. 
Schwabe, Okla. 

Stockman 
Sullivan 
Sumners. Tex. 

NAYS—104 

Woodrum. Va 

Abemetby 

Elston 

Martin, Iowa 

Adams 

Engel, Mich. 

Martin, Maas. 

Allen, HI. 

Fallon 

Mason 

Andersen, 

Fenton 

Miohener 

H. Carl 

Gifford 

MUier. Nebr. 

Andresen, 

Gillette 

Murray. Wis. 

August H. 

Qillie 

O'Konskl 

AngeU 

Goodwin 

PhlUlps 

Arnold 

Gossett 

Ploeser 

Bennett, Mo. 

Graham 

Rankin 

Bishop 

Griffiths 

Reed, N. Y. 

Blackney 

Owynne, Iowa 

Rees. Kans. 

Bolton 

Harness, Ind. 

Robertson, 

Brown, Ohio 

Herter 

N.Dak. 

Brumbaugh 

Heselton 

Robertson. Va. 

Bryson 

Hess 

Robslon, Ky. 

Buck 

BUI 

Rockwell 

Buffett 

Hobbs 

Rodgers. Pa. 

Bulwlnkle 

Hoeven 

Rogers, Fla. 

Byrnes, Wis. 

Rope 

Scrlvner 

OampbeU 

Howell 

Simpson. HI. 

Carlson 

Hull 

Smith, Ohio 

Case, 8. Dak. 

Jenkins 

Springer 

Church 

Jensen 

Stevenson 

Clevenger 

Johnson, Ill. 

Sumner, HI. 

Cole, Kans. 

Johnson, Ind. 

Taber 

Cole. Mo. 

Keefe 

Talle 

Cole, N. Y. 

KUburn 

Tarver 

Oolmer 

Knutson 

Thomas, N. J. 

Corbett 

Kunkel 

Waslelewski 

Crawford 

Landis 

Whitten 

Dolllver 

LeCompte 

Wlgglesworth 

Dondero 

LeFevre 

Winstead 

Durham 

McConnell 

Wolcott 

Dworehak 

EUls 

MOCowen 

McGregor 

Wood 


Vorys, Ohio Welch Woodhouie 

Vursell White Woodruff. ICoh. 

Wadsworth WUaon Worley 

Walter Winter Zimmerman 

Welae Wolfenden. Pa. 

So the motion was agreed to. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

Additional general pairs: 

Mr. Cannon of Florida with Mr. Fellowi. 
Mr. Hooh with Mr. Barrett of Wyoming. 
Mr. Oroestt with Mr. FuUer. 

Mr. John J. Delaney with Mr. Kean. 

Mr. Barden with Mr. Beall. 

Mr. Domengeaux with Mr. Gamble. 

Mr. Sngle of California with Mr. Kinaer. 
Mr. Qrimt of Alabama with Mr. McMUlen 
of nilnoia. 

Mr. Barrett of Penneylrania with Mr. 
Bender. 

Mr. Orewry with Mr. O’Hara. 

Mr. Flood with Mr. Grant of Indiana. 

Mr. Hendrlcka with Mrs. Luce. 

Mr. Hubert with Mr. Qwinn of New York. 
Mr. Gardner with Mr. Plumley. 

BIT. Kee with Mr. Rich. 

Mr. Gibcon with Mr. Hinshaw. 

Mr. Bonner with Mr. Shafer. 

Mr. King with Mr. Sundetrom. 

Mr. Mansfield of Texas with Mr. Holmes of 
Massachusetts. 

Mr. Boykin with Mr. Wadsworth. 

Mr. Riley with Mr. Horan. 

Mr. Rivers with Mr. Taylor. 

Mr. Walter with Mr. Vursell. 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The door s were opened. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, a motion to reconsider the 
various votes taken on the conference 
report will be laid on the table. 

There was no objection. 

GENERAL LEAVE TO EX T E ND REMARKS 


NOT VOTING—169 


Anderson, 

N. Mex. 
Andrews. Ala. 
Andrews, N. Y. 
Arends 
Auchlncloss 
Baldwin. Md. 
Baldwin. N. Y. 
Barden 
Barrett. Pa. 
Barrett. Wyo. 
Barry 

Bates, Mass. 

Beall 

Bender 

Benuet, N. Y. 

BlemUler 

Bloom 

Bonn er 

Boren 

Boykin 

Biadlsy. Mich. 

Bradley, Pa. 

Btickley 

Bunker 

Byrne. N. Y. 

Comp 

Cannon. Fla. 

Oase,N. J. 

CeUer 

Ohiperfiald 

Clark 

Clements 

Cochran 

Cos 

Cravens 

Grosser 


Engle, Calif. Luce 

Ervin Lynch 

Fellows McOehee 

Fisher McMUlen, lU. 

Flood Madden 

Puller Manasco 

Gamble Mansfield. Tex. 

Gardner Merrow 

Oathlnge Monroney 

Gavin Morgan 

Qerlach Murphy 

Gibson Norton 

Oranaban O’Hara 

Grant, Ala. O'Neal 

Grant, Ind. Outland 

Gross Pace 

Owlnn, N. Y. Patman 

Hall, Pfeifer 

Edwin Arthur PhUbln 
Ball. Plumley 

Leonard W. Powell 

Halleck Powers 

Hancock Price, HI. 

Band Quinn, N. Y. 

Hart Babin 

Hartley Bains 

Hayes Rayflel 

Healy Rich 

Hubert BUey 

Befleman Rivers 

Hendricks Roe. Md. 

Binabaw' Roe, N. Y. 

Boch Jr Eos«rs.N.Y. 


Hoffman '7 Rooii» 
Holmes, luss. Bussen 
Hook Babath 




Savage 


Curley Jarman Shafer 

DMssoii Jennings Simpson, Pa. 

De Lacy .. ^'t^plinson, Okla. Slaughter 
Smith, Va. 

James J.' Sparkman 

Delailar, : ^Ikefawer Stewart 
John Ksogh Sundstrom 

Dickstem King Taylor 

Dirkeen Kinxer Tibbott 

DoBsrageatBi Kirwan Torrens 

Douglas, GaBf. Lane TTaynor 

Dreinp Latham Vinson 

Eaton Lemke Voorhlt, Calif. 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
who spoke on the conference report just 
considerri may have 5 legislative days 
in which to extend their remarks in the 
Record. _ 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle¬ 
man from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. REKD of New York asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Appendix of the Record and to 
include a statement made by Mr. Arthur 
Besse before the Ways and Ideans 
Comm ittee. 

• Mr. PITTENGER (at the request of 
Mr. Stefan), was given permission to 
extend his remarks in the Record on 
the aviation question. 

Mr. COLMER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks In the 
Record and include several editorials. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin asked and 
was given permission to extend his re¬ 
marks in the Record and include a news- 
paper editori al. 

Mr. OWYNNE of Iowa asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
In the Rec ord and include an editorial. 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana asked 
and was given permission to extend his 
remarks in the Appendix of the Bmoon: 

Mr. SHORT aeked and was given per** 
mission to extend his remarks In the 
Appendix of the Eepoed and inotude three 
brief newspaper articles. 


Mr. PATTERSON asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record. 

Mr. DE XACY (at the request of Mr. 
Patterson), was given permission to 
extend his remarks in the Record. 

Mr. BSUNDT asked and was given per¬ 
mission to revise and extend the re¬ 
marks he made today. 

Mr. fiSUNDT asked and was given per¬ 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Rscorb and Include an 
article appearing in the Christian 
Science Monitor. 

Mr. MARTIN of Iowa asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
In the Appendix of the Record and in¬ 
clude an article by Mr. Kehoe, of Wash¬ 
ington. Iowa. 

Mr. THOM asked and was given per¬ 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include an article. 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana asked 
and was given permission to revise and 
extend the remarks he made earlier in 
the day. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask xmanimous consent to extend my 
remarks in the Record and that they may 
appear immediately following the re¬ 
marks of the gentleman from Mississippi 
(Mr. Rankin] in reference to Veterans* 
Administration hospitals. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

PERMiaSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 

Mr. HOBBS. BJr. Speaker, I ask unan¬ 
imous consent that on Tuesday next after 
the disposition of matters on the Speak¬ 
er’s desk and at the conclusion of any 
special orders heretofore entered, I may 
be permitted to address the House for 
1 hour. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle¬ 
man from Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan¬ 
imous consent that on Wednesday next 
after the legislative program for the day 
and at the conclusion of any special or¬ 
ders heretofore entered. I may be per¬ 
mitted to address the House for 1 hour 
in connection with observations I made 
on my recent tour of German prison 
camps. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle¬ 
man from Missouri? 

There was no o bjection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle¬ 
man from Utah [Mr. Granger] Is recog¬ 
nized for SO minutes. 

RICIPBOOAL’TRADB AGREEMENTS 

Mr. GRANGER. Mr. Speaker, the 
Ways and Means Committee is now con¬ 
sidering legislation to extend the recip¬ 
rocal trade agreements for another pe¬ 
riod of time. It is my understanding that 
in addition to extending the agreements, 
the amendment proposes to grant au¬ 
thority to the State Department, in the 
executive branch, to further reduce the 
present tariff rates anoUter 50 percent, 
in other words, if this authoNty Is 
granted, it would mean an over-all allow- 
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able reduction In the tariff rates that 
were in effect when the present Recipro¬ 
cal Trade Agreements Act was passed to 
the extent of 75 percent. 

The tariff question has been a political 
Issue between the two major political 
parties as long as I can remember. The 
Republican position has been one of pro¬ 
tection for the American farmer, manu¬ 
facturer, and worker through the means 
of a high tariff. The Democratic posi¬ 
tion. claiming that this process produces 
the greatest amount of prosperity for 
the American farmer, the businessman, 
and the worker, has been all the way 
from “free trade” to “for revenue only,” 
up to the present Reciprocal Trade Act. 
Personally. I think this issue is now 
regarded by most people as an economic 
proposition employed to secure the 
greatest benefits to our own people with¬ 
out doing injury to our world neighbors 
with whom we want to carry on com¬ 
merce and trade. 

As Americans, we are justly proud of 
the high standard of living which has 
been attained by our people in our 150 
years of national existence. Mahy fac¬ 
tors have contributed to the economy 
which has made that standard possible. 
No other one thing has been as important 
as the adoption of our Constitution and 
the Bill of Rights, which established the 
doctrine of free enterprise and provided 
a basis of rewards for individual initia¬ 
tive and diligence. 

This basic advantage, with our great 
natural resources, was such that we at¬ 
tracted people from all nations of the 
world, who brought their knowledge and 
skills to utilize these resources and to 
develop the use of tools with which to 
extend the power of the human mind 
and hand, which, in turn, gave incentive 
for the utilization of capital to advance 
the common good. All of these factors, 
however, were amplified by another very 
Important factor in the development of 
our economy, and that was the policy 
which was adopted of imposing tariffs 
and customs duties on the import of for¬ 
eign commodities. 

During the past 10 years—1935-1944— 
a systematic effort to eliminate so-called 
“tariff barriers” has been made, and at 
this time it challenges the very existence 
of tariffs either for revenue or protective 
purposes. The advocates of low tariff 
during this period have been successful, 
under the provisions of the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act. in effecting a 
general reduction in tariff rates, many 
of them to the extent of 50 percent of 
the 1930 tariff schedules. 

This recital of facts, with which we are 
aU familiar, supplies the background 
from which 1 wish to make some obser¬ 
vations that may be regarded by the 
proponents of this bill as highly provin¬ 
cial. I am, however, one of those who be¬ 
lieves that American prosperity and our 
high living standards could not have been 
brought about without our system of 
Government and private enterprise; that 
we could not have attained our present 
greatness without the system of protec¬ 
tive tariffs upon which many of Our in¬ 
dustries have been built. This system 
has admitted the articles we needed from 
abroad, but has preserved in large meas¬ 


ure the American market for domestic 
agriculture, labor, and industry. 

In the confusion of debate on the sub¬ 
ject of trade agreements, many people 
have come to believe that “tariff bar¬ 
rier” is one word. They believe that it is 
a barrier to trade and is injurious to na¬ 
tional v’elfare. It is admitted by its pro¬ 
ponents that tariff schedules can be bar¬ 
riers. They can be so high or so low as 
to reduce commerce and advantage be¬ 
tween international traders. 

That is not the vrhole story however. 
Correct tariffs can be fertilizers and 
stimulators of trade. The common half- 
truth argument is that we cannot export 
unless we Import. Th6 other half of the 
truth is that we cannot and will not im¬ 
port unless we maintain domestic pros¬ 
perity at a rate high enough to give us 
the means to buy foreign goods and 
materials. 

I was raised in an area that was, and 
in some respects still is, tragically poor 
both in the substance and variety of its 
natural resources. I represent a people 
who had a long and painful struggle to 
establish their meager industries, and I 
share with them a grave concern when 
any tariff changes are proposed that may 
adversely affect these industries. 

I am also greatly concerned with the 
plan to transfer authority that may de¬ 
prive Congress of its ability or oppor¬ 
tunity to protect them. I have previ¬ 
ously expressed this concern and my ob¬ 
jection to the delegation of such powers 
as are included in the provisions of the 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act to men 
outside of Congress, without retaining 
some power of final approval of the acts 
they may perform under its delegated 
authority. 

I feel that we should approach the 
further extensioii of these trade agree¬ 
ments with great caution. To extend 
them on certain products, or to a greater 
degree of tariff reduction, may prove 
disadvantageous, even disastrous to some 
of us. If, by trying to Increase trade with 
other nations, we stimulate their pro¬ 
duction of agricultural products and raw 
materials without stimulating for them 
a comparable industrial development, 
and then open our markets to them we 
will find no advantage, but instead in¬ 
jury, in that trade. 

Except in instances where we may 
trade those products which we produce 
in surplus for the things of which we 
do not produce enough, or do not pro¬ 
duce at all, there would seem to be no 
profit in the transaction for us. If we 
import things that we ourselves can pro¬ 
duce-even if they may be purchased 
cheaper abroad than we can produce 
them—we deprive ourselves of jobs for 
our workers substantially to the extent 
of the man-hours of labor that such im¬ 
ports represent. The proponents of this 
amendment insist that such importations 
will be in the nature of “bread cast upon 
the waters which will return after many 
days”. Perhaps so; I am Impressed that 
it may be too many days before any pur¬ 
pose will be served that will Justify the 
risks involved. 

I make no pretension, as my colleagues 
know, of being either an economist or a 
tariff expert. My experience, however, 


brings me to the conclusion that our so- 
called national economy is made up of 
a wide variety of local or sectional econ¬ 
omies, each of which may bear an im¬ 
portant relationship and give Important 
support to the whole. Each of us. 
therefore, must look to the preservation 
and development of the area he repre¬ 
sents, or both the local and national 
economy suffer. I think I might feel 
more reconciled to the objectives of this 
amendment if I thought that the men to 
whom it is proposed to delegate this 
authority were intimately familiar with 
the arduous means and processes by 
which we have developed our local econ¬ 
omies and v/ith the great amount of 
back-country development that is still 
needed. I believe our national economy 
will be more effectively served by de- 
vtos that will increase the purchasing 
iJiwer of our own backward areas than 
by attempting to develop the purchasing 
power of many of the foreign countries 
with which we have made trade agree¬ 
ments. although I agree we should do 
both. 

I have every confidence in the integ- 
rty and the motives of the men to whom 
it is proposed to give this great author¬ 
ity. I repeat, I am sure I would feel 
more reconciled to this proposal if I felt 
these men were as well acquainted with 
the needs of the various local areas as 
they are with the lines in which they 
have formerly so successfully specialized. 
We have among these men one recog¬ 
nized as a great industrialist, another 
who is an international merchant, others 
are skilled in various pursuits. None of 
them, however, are qualified by the hard 
experience of extending our frontiers; 
neither can they be expected to have an 
understanding ssmipathy with those who 
have had that experience and are moved 
by it, nor with their local needs, if such 
local needs conflict seriously with their 
plan. The Congress is made up of men 
who are intimately acquainted with the 
local problems of our country and should 
have something to do with the final ap¬ 
proval of determinations made by these 
men. 

I have spoken of the painful cost in 
terms of great effort with which our 
meager industries have been established 
in the area that I represent and in ad¬ 
jacent areas. Our experience is typical 
of that in many other areas of this great 
land, and. as a matter of record, I should 
like to present briefly the history of some 
of these developments. 

In the days of my boyhood the village 
blacksmith shops, the grist mills to which 
the farmers hauled their grain for grind¬ 
ing. were about the only industries in the 
rural areas of the mountainous West. 
Gradually we developed dairy and poul¬ 
try industries, canning factories, flour 
and cereal mills, packing houses, smelt¬ 
ers, and metal refining plants, beet-sugar 
factories, and others. Each of these in¬ 
dustries was established by great co¬ 
operative effort, hard work, and often¬ 
times tremendous sacrifice on the part of 
the people concerned. Most of these in¬ 
dustries could not have been established 
w4thout the protection afforded by our 
tariff laws. 
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In earlier days we raised poor live- 
stock and sold it at low prices to buyers 
who shipped to the areas of cheap feed 
for finishing. Relatively little money was 
retained to improve the local economy 
from this operation or others of its kind. 
We needed industrialisation and the 
added population that would accompany 
it. We needed the pay rolls of industry 
and the products of our agricultural in« 
dustries to trade for capital goods with 
which to improve and balance our econ¬ 
omy. We also needed the by-products of 
mills and factories to supplement our 
stock-feed supply that we might finish 
our livestock for market, and we needed 
our own packing houses. 

I have said we finally secured these in 
a very modest degree, after a long and 
difficult effort. The establishment of the 
beet-sugar industry in the West is an ex¬ 
ample of the great cost, in terms of 
heroic effort, disappointment, loss, and 
failure, at which some of this develop¬ 
ment was made. The people of Utah were 
among the first in America to attempt the 
manufacture of sugar from sugar beets. 
In 1852 John Taylor and associates inves¬ 
tigated the beet-sugar industry in 
Prance, which was in its infancy there, 
and decided to attempt its establishment 
in Utah. They purchased the machinery 
and equipment for a complete modern 
factory in Liverpool and had it transport¬ 
ed by sailing vessel to New Orleans. It 
was transferred to river boats there, and 
again at St. Xx)uis, and finally delivered 
at Port Leavenworth, which was then a 
great point of outfitting for the West by 
those who came that far by water. 

John Taylor and his associates ac¬ 
quired wild cattle, more than 200 of them, 
which they broke to the bow and the 
yoke, to make up ox teams for 50 wagons. 
They also made their own wagons, which 
proved inadequate for their great loads, 
and had to be replaced with others that 
were secured with great difficulty. 

Six months were required to make the 
trip from Fort Leavenworth to Salt 
Lake City. Some of their cattle died, 
others strayed or were stolen. Winter 
and hunger overtook them and part of 
the heaviest machinery was left in the 
mountains until the next spring. With 
dogged determination the project was 
carried through and the factory com¬ 
pleted in the outskirts of Salt Lake City. 
But sad to relate, the venture proved an 
utter failure with great financial loss to 
all who were concerned. 

This was the first sugar project west 
of the Bdississippi and the first of a series 
In Utah which occurred intermittently 
for nearly 40 years before their first suc¬ 
cessful unit was built. Since that time 
the manufacture of Sugar has become our 
most important agricultural industry in 
Utah. Our whole economy is helped by 
the cycle of its operations as is that of 
adjacent States. 

The beet-sugar industry In our area 
is highly eflicient. It provides good in¬ 
come from certain areas which yielded 
but little from other crops. The by- 
producta df sugar beets have made pos¬ 
sible the devidopment of a thriving Uve- 
stock faMisg industry west of the Mis¬ 
sissippi. In addition, beet culture com¬ 
pels Intelligent farm practice, it in¬ 
spires Indifferent farmers to be good 


farmers, and good fanners to be better 
farmers. It provides and preserves soil 
fertility through rotation and deep till¬ 
age. And above all, the beet-sugar in¬ 
dustry has enriched the over-all econ¬ 
omy in areas that were formerly poor. 
It has Increased the purchasing power 
of thousands who now buy the Nation’s 
manufactmed goods in great quantity, 
who would not have had that purchas¬ 
ing power without the multiple influence 
and benefits of the beet-sugar industry. 

In a normal year, a hundred thousand 
American farmers grow sugar beets on a 
million fertile acres. These beets are 
processed in eighty-odd modem refiner¬ 
ies with an annual capacity of nearly 
2,000,000 tons of refined sugar. 

I may be asked why or my constitu¬ 
ents, have any concern at this time re¬ 
garding tariff on sugar as we are operat¬ 
ing in a completely regimented sugar 
economy, when if that should be termi¬ 
nated we would revert to quotas and con¬ 
trols as provided by the Sugar Act of 
1937. 

Our concern arises from the fact that 
the Sugar Act of 1937 expires again next 
year, and while we hope and expect it 
will be extended, we have no such assur¬ 
ance at this time. We also remember 
that in 1942, the quotas were abandoned 
and the tariff of $1.50 became automati¬ 
cally effective with that abandonment. 
The tariff is now only 75 cents, and there 
is no provision for an advance in the rate 
should quotas again be abandoned, nor 
will any further reduction in the rate 
carry such a provision. 

What I have said of the sugar-beet in¬ 
dustry could in truth be said of mining 
and smelterlng, livestock, and other in¬ 
dustries. I might well call to the atten¬ 
tion of the House the present plight of 
the sheep and wool industry which, even 
under war conditions, is threatened with 
ruin. We have on hand at this moment, 
more than 2 full years’ supply of wool. 
As a resiUt of the present situation, the 
flocks and herds are on the decrease and 
will continue to decrease unless some 
hope is held out to these producers. The 
grazing and pasture lands of the West 
would become valueless without a 
healthy, prosperous livestock industry. 

It seems to us of the intermountain 
territory at least that the whole recip¬ 
rocal trade policp is directly beamed at 
oor economic life, because the things we 
produce are in the main raw and un¬ 
processed products that have in the past 
borne the brunt of foreign competition. 

The tariff experts and others, in figur¬ 
ing out degrees of prosperity, use na¬ 
tional average figures to prove their 
point. It has been demonstrated time 
and time again during this war where 
prices have been fixed by applying na¬ 
tional average figures that the Over-all 
picture does reflect prosperity; but this 
does not tell the whole tnith, bmuse we 
have seen many farm crops, and even 
business enterprises in various seetions of 
the country almost wiped out. Weofmy 
section of the county, knowing these 
things to be true, are not at all satisfied 
with this kind of expert calculation. 

As I said In the be^nnlng in my dis¬ 
cussion of the tariff, we have the octieme 
views, the high-And the low-tariff pidnts 
of view. Each has its conscientious 


strong advocates. This being true, this 
question is never discussed by the Con¬ 
gress without bittnr debate, which in 
times past has left the scars of battle. 
It is unfortunate that this issue should 
be raised at this time, when unity of 
parties and unity of the peoifie is so 
essential, when we are waging a world 
war, on the one hand, and at the same 
time planning for what we hope will be 
a lasting peace. In view of present cir¬ 
cumstances, it seems to me the opponents 
of the reciprocal trade program-^nd 
when 1 say opponents I mean simply 
that, because in most instances they are 
opposed to the extension of tiie program 
tn any chape or form—should con¬ 
sider the time and circumstances. On 
the other hand, we have the advocates of 
the present bill, who are equally con¬ 
vinced that the reciprocal trade-agree¬ 
ment program, and its extension as the 
bill contemplates* should be made law; 
they, too, should consider the time and 
circumstances. It would be well for both 
sides of this controversy to consider the 
grave result that a prolonged bitter de¬ 
bate might have on endangering the 
prosecution of the war and, of far 
greater consequence, endangering the 
peace. It seems to me, therefore, that 
if the present trade agreements were 
extended 1 or 2 years in their present 
form, this would be a fair compromise of 
the extreme points of view on this issue. 

When we shall have passed from the 
emergencies of war and have stabilized 
some of the rapid-changing economic 
conditions of the world, we may see great 
advantage in these reciprocal trade 
agreements. 

In the meantime, however, and in the 
absence of more facts in support of the 
advantages claimed, they should be re¬ 
garded as experimental, which they are, 
and treated as all safe experiments for 
which Congress is responsible should be 
treated, and that is under its close su¬ 
pervision and for short extended periods 
of time. Caution in this matter may 
save us great embarrassment and can do 
us no harm. 

EXTENSION OF JRSMARKS 

Mr. JUDD asked and was given per¬ 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Rbcord and include a newspaper article. 

NURSE CLASSIFICATION 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker. I ask unanimous consent to ad¬ 
dress the House for 1 minute, and to re¬ 
vise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle¬ 
woman from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker. I have before the Civil Service 
Committee a bUl that will grant pro¬ 
fessional status to the nurses in civil 
service. The purpose of the bill Is en¬ 
dorsed by the American Nurses Associ¬ 
ation and others* Today* a great injus¬ 
tice is done the nurses by dvil service. 
Although it requires great tndning and 
skill and a long time before they become 
trained nurses, they are carried a$ BWb* 
p r o fe ssio n a l . This bill would grant them 
professioiial sUtus, The dietitians and 
physiotherapists all ought to liave it. 
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and if it is not done by order, I hope very 
much the Civil Service Committee will 
grant me a hearing on it. I have asked 
already for a hearing. There was a great 
shortage of nurses found in the Veterans' 
Administration hospitals. Also some¬ 
thing must be done to help the attend¬ 
ants. _ 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentlewoman from Massa¬ 
chusetts has expired. 

Mr. RAMEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentle¬ 
woman be allowed to proceed for 1 addi¬ 
tional minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RAMEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
yield to the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. RAMEY. The gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts has made a great study 
of the nursing situation in regard to the 
veterans hospitals. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. So 
has the gentleman. 

Mr. RAMEY. The gentlewoman real¬ 
izes that perhaps the greatest tragedy 
now is the lack of adequate nursing care 
in the veterans’ hospitals. Will this bill 
work out a solution so that there will be 
at least help given in regard to the sit¬ 
uation? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. 
There will be some help. But they also 
must have a permanent nurse corps, 
and I have introduced a bill for that 
purpose. I feel sure that that bill will 
be recommended and become law. It 
will take in the attendants, physiother¬ 
apists, dietitians, and others. I know 
the gentleman found a shortage of at¬ 
tendants. 

Mr. RAMEY. A very great shortage. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. And 
I believe a permanent medical corps will 
be enacted into law before long. 

Mr. RAMEY. Something will have to 
be done for the emergency which is now 
upon us. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. We 
must do something Immediately. There 
is no excuse for the present situation, as 
I have told the House repeatedly. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE 

By unanimous consent, leave of ab¬ 
sence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. Auchincloss (at the request of 
Mr. Powers) , for 2 days, on account of 
official business. 

To Mr. TkiMBLi, for the remainder of 
the week, on account of official business. 

To Mr. Lyndon B. Johnson, Mr. Cole of 
New York, Mr, Bradley of Pennsylvania, 
and Mr. H4bert (at the request of Mr. 
Hess), for an indefinite period, on ac¬ 
count of official business for the Naval 
Affairs Committee. 

To Mr. Hess, for an Indefinite period, 
on account of official business for the 
Naval Affairs Committee. 

EXTENSION OF REMARBB 

Mr. ADAMS asked and was given per¬ 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and Include a resolution adopted 
by the Northeastern States Development 
Agencies Conference. 


SSINATE BILLS REFEEUEtED 

Bills of the Senate of the following 
titles were taken from the Speaker's table 
and, under the rule, referred as follows: 

0.223. An act to provide for the eetablish- 
xnent of a modern, adequate, apd efficient 
hospital center In the District of Columbia; 
to the Committee on the District of Colum¬ 
bia. 

B. 938. An act to provide for emergency 
flood-control work made necessary by recent 
floods, and for other purposes; to the Com¬ 
mittee on Food Control. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; according¬ 
ly (at 4 o’clock and 45 minutes p. m.), 
under its previous order, the House ad¬ 
journed until Monday, May 14, 1945, at 
12 o’clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 

Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce 

There will be a meeting of the Com¬ 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com¬ 
merce at 10 o’clock a. m. on Monday, 
May 14, 1945, on House Joint Resolution 
116, a Joint resolution to facilitate the 
execution of subsection (D) of section 13 
of the Railroad Unemployment Insur¬ 
ance Act. as amended. 

There will be a meeting of the Com¬ 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com¬ 
merce at 10 o’clock a. m. Tuesday, May 
15. 1945. to begin public hearings on 
H. R. 3170, a bill to provide Federal aid 
for the development of public airports 
and to amend existing law relating to 
air-navigation facilities. 

Committee on Immigration and 
N aturalization 

The Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization will hold a hearing at 10 
o’clock a. m. on Wednesday, May 16, 
1945, on H. R. 714, H. R. 1350, H. R. 
2299, and H. R. 2650. 


executive communications, etc. 

Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

451. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting a report stating all of the facts 
and pertinent proviaions of law in the cases 
of 406 individuals whose deportation has 
been suspended for more than 6 months 
under the authority vested in me by the said 
statute together with a statement of reason 
for such suspension; to the Committee on 
Immigration and Naturalization. 

452. A letter from the Archivist of the 
United States, transmitting lists or sched¬ 
ules covering records proposed for disposal 
by various Government agencies; to the Com¬ 
mittee on the Disposition of Executive 
Papers. 

453. A letter from the Archivist of the 
United States, transmitting lists or schedules 
covering records proposed for disposal by 
various Government agencies; to the Com¬ 
mittee on the Disposition of Executive Papers. 

454. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a draft of 
a proposed provision pertaining to the ap¬ 
propriation for the fiscal year 1046 for the 
National War Labor Board of the Office for 
Emergency Management (B. Doc. No. 174): 
to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed, 

456. A letter from tbe Archivist of the 
United States, transmitting the tenth an¬ 
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nual report of the Archivist of the United 
States, which covers the fiscal year ending 
June 80, 1944; to the Committee on the 
Library. 

456. A letter from the board of trustees of 
the Federal old-age and survivors Insurance 
trust fund, transmitting the fifth annual 
report of the board of trustees of the Federal 
old-age and survivors insurance trust fund; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

457. A letter from the Chairman of the 
Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System, transmitting the thirty-first annual 
report, prepared by direction of the Board of 
Governors of tbe Federal Reserve System, 
covering operations during the calendar year 
1944; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 


REPORTS OP COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of rule XUI, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. RANDOLPH: Committee on the Dis¬ 
trict of Columbia. H. R. 2874. A biU to 
amend the Code of Laws for the District of 
Columbia to authorize any corporation 
formed under authority of subchapter 3 of 
chapter 18 of such code to specify In its by¬ 
laws that a less number than a majority 
of its trustees may constitute a quorum for 
the transaction of the business of the cor¬ 
poration; without amendment (Rept. No. 
544). Referred to the House Calendar. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. McGEHEE: Committee on Claims. 
H. R. 2001. A bin for the relief of Betty 
Allen Edwards; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 545). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. JENNINGS; Committee on Claims. 
H. R. 2725. A biU for the relief of the estate 
of Joe Manler; with amendment (Rept. No. 
646). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. McGEHEE: Committee on Claims. 
H. R. 3053. A bill for the relief of the East 
Coast Ship & Yacht Corporation, of Noank, 
Conn.; without amendment (Rept. No. 647). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. KEOGH: Committee on CHalms. H. R. 
8074. A bill for the relief of the heirs of 
Henry B. Tucker, deceased; without amend¬ 
ment (Rept. No. 648). Referred to the Com¬ 
mittee of the Whole House. 

Mr. McGEHEE; Committee on Claims. 
H. R. 8081. A biU for the relief of August 
Bvelund; without amendment (Rept. No. 
549). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. McGEHEE: Committee on Claims. 
H. R. 8084. A bUl for the relief of Hassler- 
Ponder Toy Manufacturing Co., Inc.; with¬ 
out amendment (Rept. No. 650). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 
Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were Introduced and 
severally referred as follows* 

By Mr. LANHAM: ^ 

H. R. 3187. A bill to amend section 204 or 
title II of the act entitled “An act to 
the provision of housing in connection with 
national defense, and for other purpoaea. 
approved October 14, 1940, as amended, to 
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tnerease the amount authorised to be appro¬ 
priated therein, and for other purpoaee; to the 
Committee on Public Btilldlnga and Grounds. 

By Mr. SHEEUDAN: 

H. R. 8188. A bill to Include parents 
through adoption among those persons with 
respect to whom allowances may be paid un¬ 
der the Pay Readjustment Act of 1942; to the 
Committee on Milita ry Affairs. 

By Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin: 

H. R. 8189. A bill to provide for the fur¬ 
lough of certain members of the armed forces 
who have served in the European theater of 
operations and now are destined for service 
In the Pacific theater of operations; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BUCKLEY (by request); 

H. R. 3190. A bill to amend the ict entitled 
*'An act to amend and consolidate the acts 
respecting copyright/* approved March 4,1909, 
as amended; to the Committee on Patents. 

By Mr. O’NEAL (by request): 

H. R. 8191. A bill to provide for the certifi¬ 
cation of the crews of vessels on the naviga¬ 
ble waters of the United States, and to pro¬ 
mote safe operations thereon: to the Com¬ 
mittee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. PATRXOK: 

H. R. 3192. A bUl to encourage and promote 
the employment of blind persons in the pub¬ 
lic service and in private enterprise; to the 
Committee on Labor. 

By Mr. VINSON: 

H. R. 8198. A blU to permit waiving of the 
bonds of Navy mail ciorks and assistant Navy 
mall clerks, and for other purposes: to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. CANNON of Missouri: 

H. R. 3194. A bill to provide for emergency 
flood-control work made necessary by recent 
floods, and for other purposes; to the Com¬ 
mittee on Flood Control. 

H. J. Res. 190. Joint resolution making an 
appropriation for emergency flood-control 
work made necessary by recent floods, and 
for other purposes: to the Committee on 
Appropriations. _ 

By Mr. HOWELL: 

H. J. Res. 191. Joint resolution to provide 
for the painting of a group portrait of the 
four Joint Chiefs of Staff of the United 
States, and for other purposes; to the Com¬ 
mittee on the Library. 

By Mr. HARRIS: 

H. Con. Res. 56. Concurrent resolution to 
repeal Public Law 408, Seventy-seventh Con¬ 
gress. second session, entitled "An act to pro¬ 
mote the national security and defense by 
establishing daylight saving time"; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com¬ 
merce. 

By Mr. ROBINSON of Utah: 

H. Res. 260. Resolution authorizing the 
Committee on Roads, as a whole or by sub¬ 
committees, to investigate the Federal road 
system, and for other purposes; to the Com¬ 
mittee on Rules. 


MEMORIALS 

Under clause 3 of rule XXU. a memo¬ 
rial was presented and referred as fol¬ 
lows: 

By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the LegU- 
lature of the State of Texas, memorializing 
ths Frealdsnt and the Congress of tbs United 
States to Increase the compensation of postal 
employees; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 


PRIVATE BILUB AND RESOLUTI(»m 

Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ABERNEXHY: 

H.B.8ie5. A bill for the relief of Grenada 
County, Miss.; to the Committee on Claims. 


By Mr. nSHER: 

H.R.S196. A biU granting an increase of 
pension to Mrs. Uzale Johnson; to the Com¬ 
mittee on Fenslons. 

By Mr. GOODWIN: 

R. R. 8197. A blU for the relief of WlUlam 
F. Patchell. Jr.; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. GORE: 

H. R. 8198. A blU for the relief of the legal 
guardian of Sue Fllppln Bratton, a minor; to 
the Committee on Claims. 


PErrmoNs, etc. 

Under clause 1 of rule XXII. petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 

691. By Mr. BISHOP: Petition of the com¬ 
missioners of the Bast Cape Girardeau and 
Clear creek drainage district, that after long 
experience in dealings with the United States 
Army Engineers in the construction and pro¬ 
tection of the levees of the district against 
floods in the Mississippi River, It is our opin¬ 
ion that the best Interests of the Nation will 
be served if flood control, navigation, and 
river improvement be left imder authority of 
the United States Army Engineers; to the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

692. Also, petition of the City Council of 
the City of Marlon. Ill., held on May 7. 1046, 
that the veterans* facility at Marlon, HI., be 
enlarged to provide hospital facilities for at 
least 860 additional patients; to the Com¬ 
mittee on World War Veterans* Legislation. 

698. By Mr. BRYSON: Petition of W. F. 
Riffel and 60 other citizens of Weslaco. Tex., 
urging enactment of House bill 2082, a meas¬ 
ure to reduce absenteeism, conserve man¬ 
power. and speed production of materials 
necessary for tbe winning of the war by pro¬ 
hibiting the manufacture, sale, or trans¬ 
portation of aloohollo liquors in the United 
States for the duration of the war; to the 
Committee on tbe Judiciary. 

594. Also, petition of Anna J. Anthony and 
09 other citizens of Columbus, Ohio, urging 
enactment of House bill 2082, a measure to 
reduce absenteeism, conserve manpower, and 
speed production of materials necessary for 
tbe winning of the war by prohibiting the 
manufacture, sale, or transportation of alco¬ 
holic liquors in the United States for tbe 
duration of the war; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

696. Also, petition of Mrs. B. Davenport and 
67 other citizens of Detroit. Mich., urging 
enactment of House bill 2082. a measure to 
reduce absenteeism, conserve manpower, and 
speed production of materials necessary for 
the winning of the war by prohibiting the 
manufacture, sale, or transportation of al¬ 
coholic liquors In tbe United States for the 
duration of the war; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

696. Also, petition of Mrs. J. K. Woemer 
and 44 other citizens of Hammond. Ind., urg¬ 
ing enactment of House bill 9082, a measure 
to reduce absenteeism, conserve manpower, 
and speed production of materials necessary 
for the winning of tbe war by prohibiting 
the manufacture, sale, or transportation of 
alcoholic liquors in the United States for the 
duration of the war; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

597. Also, petition of Rev. Roy G. Gilbert 
and 67 other citizens of Hastun, Colo., urg¬ 
ing enactment of House bill 2088, a measure 
to reduce absenteeism, conserve manpower, 
and speed production of materials neeessary 
for tbs wUmlng of tbe war by prohibiting the 
manufacture, sale, or tranq[>ortatlon of alco- 
hOlio Uquozs In the United States for the 
duration of ths war; to ths Commlttse on 
the Judiciary. 

698. iiUo, psUtion of Mrs. C. B. Oood- 
enough and 72 other cltdzsns of jonssvlUf i 
WlB., urging enactment of House btli 90i^, 
a measure to leduce absenteeism. oonsOfve 
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manpower, and speed production of mate¬ 
rials ns esBsar y lor winning of the war by 
prohibiting tbe manufacture, sale, or trena- 
portation of alcoholic liquors In the United 
States for the duration of the war; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

699. Also, petition of Adam J. Westmaas and 
79 other cltteens of Ionia, Mich., urging 
enactment of House bill 2088, a measure to 
reduce absenteeism, conserve manpower, and 
speed production of materials neoesstry for 
the winning of the war by prohibiting tbe 
manufacture, sale, or transportation of 
alcoholic liquors in the United States for the 
duration of the war; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

600. Also, petition of Mrs. Carl H. Lortz and 

68 other citizens of 11 Monte, Calif., urging 
enactment of House bill 8082. a measure to 
reduce absenteeism, conserve manpower, and 
speed production of materials necessary for 
the winning of the war by prohibiting the 
manufacture, sale, or transportation of 
alcoholic liquors in the United States for the 
duration of the war; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

601. Also, petition of Florence Allen and 84 
other citizens of Cape May, N. J.. urging 
enactment of House bill 2088. a measme to 
reduce absenteeism, conserve manpower, and 
si)e8d production of materials necessary for 
the winning of the war by probibltlng the 
manufacture, sale, or transportation of 
alcoholic liquors in the United State'' for the 
duration of the war; to the Committee on 
tbe Judiciary. 

608. Also, petition of Paul Johnson and 47 
other citizens of Seattle, Wash., urging 
enactment of House bill 2062, a measure to 
reduce absenteeism, conserve manpower, and 
speed production of materials necessary for 
the winning of the war by prohibiting the 
manufacture, sale, or transportation of 
alcoholic liquors in the United States for the 
duration of the war; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

603. Also, petition of Lillie Londenberg and 
76 other citizens of Tampa. Fla., urging 
enactment of House bill 2082. a measure to 
reduce abeenteelem, conserve manpower, and 
•peed production of materlale necessaxy for 
the winning of the war by prohibiting the 
manufacture, sale, or traneportatlon of 
alcoholic liquors In the United States for the 
duration of the war; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

604. Also, petition of Nellie E. Benton and 
33 other citizens of Taunton, Mass., urging 
enactment of House bill 2082. a measure to 
reduce absenteeism, conserve manpower, and 
speed production of materials necessary for 
the winning of the war by probibltlng the 
manufacture, sale, or transportation of 
alcoholic liquors In the United States for the 
diiratlon of the war; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

606. Also, petition of Mrs. Ray Huff and 

69 other citizens of Chester, W. Va., urging 
enactment of House bill 2082, a measure to 
reduce absenteeism, conserve manpower, and 
•peed production of materials necessary for 
the winning of tbe war by prohibiting the 
manufacture, sale, or transportation of al¬ 
coholic liquors In the United States for the 
duratlpn of the war; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary, 

606. Also, petition of Mrs. F. G. ConUsy 
and 24 other citizens of Charlotte, N. C., 
urging enactment of Bouse bill 2089, a meas¬ 
ure to reduce absenteeism, conserve man¬ 
power, and speed production of materials 
necessary for tbe winning of the war by 
prohibiting tbe manufacture, talc, or trans¬ 
portation of alcoholie liquors In the United 
States for the duratioh of the war, to the 
Committee on the Judiolary4 

607. Also, petition of Mary Eden and 660 
other citiaens from FlsmlsigslMirg, Ky., urg¬ 
ing enactment of House bUl 3062. a measure 
to reduce absenteeism, conserve manpower, 
and speed production of materlaU necessary 
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for the winning of the war by prohibiting 
the manufacture, eale, or transportation of 
alcoholic liquors in the United States for 
the duration of the war; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

608. Also petition of Verlln T. Davis and 
108 other citizens of Phoenix, Ariz., urging 
enactment of House bill 2082, a measure 
to reduce absenteeism, conserve manpower, 
and speed production of materials necessary 
for the winning of the war by prohibiting 
the manufacture, sale, or transportation of 
alcoholic liquors in the United States for 
the duration of the war; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

609. By Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin: Peti¬ 
tion of 19 postal clerks In the Green Bay, 
Wls., post office in meeting assembled, do 
solicit support of the Burch bill. E. R. 3035. 
when It is presented for consideration be¬ 
fore the House of Representatives. This bill 
would tend to Increase the salaries of Gov¬ 
ernment employees In the Postal Ssrvice by 
at least $300 per year. This would be the 
first salary increase we have enjoyed In 20 
years, with the exception of a $300 bonus 
which was granted to offset the increase in 
living costs and which terminates June 30, 
1945; to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. 

610. By Mr. HULL: Petition of Chapter No. 
8, American War Dads, Eau Claire, Wls.; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

611. By Mr. KEARNEY: Memorial of the 
Legislature of the State of New York, memo¬ 
rializing the Congress of the United States 
to enact appropriate legislation relating to 
opening the doors of Palestine for the free 
entry of Jews into that country; to the Com¬ 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 


SENATE 

Monday, May II, 1915 

{Legislative day of Monday, April 16, 
1945) 

The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 

Dear Lord and Father of mankind, at 
noontide’s feverish hour, we fain would 
turn aside to the wells of penitence and 
peace. Here we would humbly pray that 
Thou wouldst save us from the perils 
and temptations of victory, the proud 
and boasting spirit; a heart distilling 
from the cruelty of fiendish men the 
poison of hate; a consecration demand¬ 
ing the utmost in selfless devotion to a 
cause bigger than our own life turned 
into sordid scheming for self-advantage. 

As the dark clouds of loss and daily 
dread roll away in the splendor of tri¬ 
umph, our grateful hearts tremble at the 
narrowness of our escape. Steel our 
wills at any cost to finish the work we 
are in, to dedicate the strength that one 
victory has fashioned to the utter de¬ 
struction of the still blatant blasphemy 
which desecrates the good earth. 

In the unknown days of peril and of 
challenge which loom ahead, give us 
spirits that are calm and confident, wise 
and Just, in the protecting shadow of 
Thy unfailing love. In the dear Re¬ 
deemer's name. Amen, 

THE JOURNAL 

On request of Mr. Barkliy, and by 
tmanimous consent, the reading df the 


Journal of the proceedings of the calen¬ 
dar day Thursday, May 10.1945, was dis¬ 
pensed with, and the Journal was ap¬ 
proved. 

MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 

Messages in writing from the Presi¬ 
dent of the United States submitting 
nominations were communicated to the 
Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his secre¬ 
taries. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 

A message from the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives. by Mr. Maurer, one of Its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had agreed to the report of the 
committee of conference on the dis¬ 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 2603) making appropriations for 
the Departments of State, Justice. Com¬ 
merce, the Judiciary, and the Federal 
Loan Agency for the fiscal year ending 
June SO, 1946, and for other purposes; 
that the House had receded from its 
disagreement to the amendments of the 
Senate numbered 13. 16, 17, 20, 20^2, 22, 
24. 25, 26, 27, 28. 31. 33, 34, 35, 36, 38, 41, 
42. 43. 50. 51. 54. 55. 56. and 59 to the 
bill and concurred therein, and that the 
House receded from its disagreement to 
the amendment of the Senate numbered 
40 to the bill and concurred therein with 
an amendment in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed the following bill and 
joint resolution, in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate: 

H. R.3100. An act making appropriations 
for the legislative branch for the flEcai year 
ending June 30. 1846, and for other pur¬ 
poses; and 

H. J. Res. 60. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relative to the malting of 
treaties. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 

The message further announced that 
the Speaker had afiffxed his signature to 
the following enrolled bills, and they 
were signed by the President pro tem¬ 
pore: 

S. 62. An act to amend section 3 (b) of the 
Sscurities Act of 1933, as amended, so as to 
permit exemption of security issues not ex¬ 
ceeding $300,000 from the provisions of such 
act; 

S. 70. An act for the relief of Marla Man- 
rlquez Ruiz; 

S. 71, An act for the relief of the legal 
guardian of Estella Ruiz: 

8.174. An act for the relief of Mary Martha 
Withers, as trustee; Mary Martha Withers, 
as administratrix of the estate of Beatrice 
Withers, deceased; and Mary Martha Withers, 
individually; 

6.316. An act for the relief of Jupe I. 
Gradljan; 

8.328. An act for the relief of James A. 
Kelly; 

S.359. An act for the relief of Mrs. Ellen 
McCormack; 

8.407. An act for the relief of Pierce Wil¬ 
liam Van Doren and Elmer J. Coates; 

S.467. An act for the relief of BAaj. Mal¬ 
colm K. Beyer; 

S. 669. An act to reimburie certain Marine 
Corps persozmel and former Marine Corps 
personnel tor personal property lost or dam¬ 
aged as the result of a fire In the training 
building at the Marine Corps air station. 
Cherry Point, N. C., on June 8,194<1; 
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8.691. An act for the relief of Chesley 
Brazil; 

8.665. An act amending the act of June 
26, 1938 (62 Stat. 1207), authorizing the Sec¬ 
retary of the Interior to pay salary and ex¬ 
penses of the chairman, secretary, and Inter¬ 
preter of the Klamath General Council, 
members of the Klamath business committee 
and other committees appointed by said 
Klamath General Council, and official dele¬ 
gates of the B^amath Tribe, as amended, and 
for other purposes; 

8.701. An act to provide a method for the 
wartime reduction of temporary grades held 
by general officers of the Army of the United 
States; and 

H. R. 3070. An act to extend the provisions 
of the act of November 29, 1940 (Public Law 
884, 76th Cong.). 

REPORT OP COMMITTEE ON CIVIL SERV¬ 
ICE FILED DURING RECESS 

Under authority of the order of the 
10th instant, 

Mr. DOWNEY, from the Committee on 
Civil Service, to which was referred the 
bill (S. 807) to improve salary and wage 
administration in the Federal service; to 
provide pay for overtime and for night 
and holiday work; to amend the Classi¬ 
fication Act of 1923, as amended; and for 
other purposes, reported on May 12, 
1945. with amendments, and submitted 
a report (No. 265) thereon. 

CONDOLENCES ON DEATH OF FRANKUN 
D. ROOSEVELT 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be¬ 
fore the Senate a letter from the Acting 
Secretary of State, transmitting copy of 
a resolution adopted by the Central Greek 
Committee at the U. N. R. R. A. Refugee 
Camp, Moses’ Wells, Egypt, expressing 
condolences on the death of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, which, with the accompany¬ 
ing papers, was ordered to lie on the 
table. 

He also laid before the Senate resolu¬ 
tions adopted by the Ativas Achim Bene¬ 
ficial Association, of Philadelphia, Pa., 
expressing condolences on the death of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, which were 
ordered to lie on the table. 

RESOLUTIONS OP CUBAN SENATE ON 

WORLD ORGANIZATION FOR PEACE 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be¬ 
fore the Senate resolutions of the Senate 
of the Republic of Cuba, favoring the 
establishment of a world organization for 
peace based on Justice, and the creation 
of an American Ihter-Parliamentary 
Union, which were referred to the Com¬ 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 
CONGRATULATIONS ON SURRENDER OF 
GERMANY 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be¬ 
fore the Senate a radiogram from Mo¬ 
hammed Hussein Hcykal, president of 
the Egyptian Senate, expressing on be¬ 
half of the Egyptian Senate and himself 
heartfelt congratulations to the United 
States Senate and the American people 
on the unconditional surrender of the 
Qarman forces, and so forth, which was 
referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

He also laid before the Senate a cable¬ 
gram from the Nicaraguan Senate, 
signed by Jose Solorzano Diaz, secretary. 

Hector Membreno, secretary, ex¬ 
pressing congratulations to the United 
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Stotes Senate on the unconditional sur¬ 
render of the German forces, which was 
referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

SHOWINQ OF PIOTURX TWO DOWN AND 
ONI to GO # 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. President, 
the War Department has invited the 
Members of the Senate, their families, 
and staffs, to attend a showing of the 
picture Two Down and One To Qo in 
the Senate caucus room at 3 and 4 
o'clock—^two separate showings—on the 
afternoon of Tuesday. May 15. 

This picture explains graphically in 
detail how the Army is demobilizing its 
troops and shifting them to the Pacific 
theater. 

Much careful thought and effort has 
been put into this picture and it will be 
shown in the near future to all the troops. 

I am informed that after seeing this 
picture Senators will have a better un¬ 
derstanding of the many demobilization 
and redeployment problems and how the 
Army is meeting them. 

I, therefore, urge every Member of the 
Senate to attend one of these showings 
in the Senate caucus room, Tuesday 
afternoon; only 27 minutes are required 
to see this important picture. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, the 
junior Senator from Arizona IMr. Mc¬ 
Farland] is expected to be absent from 
the Senate for about 2 or 3 weeks as a 
member of the Subcommittee on Com- 
mimications of the Senate Interstate 
Commerce Committee, which is to in¬ 
spect some of the communication fa¬ 
cilities overseas. 

I ask unanimous consent that he be 
excused until bis return from that duty. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With¬ 
out objection, the^enator from Arizona 
is excused as requested. 

REVISION OF NATIONAL DEFENSE ACT, 

PAY READJUSTMENT ACT, AND ARMY 

PAY TABLES 

Mr. THOBAAS of Utah. Mr. President. 
I deem it my duty to announce to the 
Senate that the Senate Military Affairs 
Committee last week received the print 
of the revised National Defense Act,, 
together with a revised edition of the 
Pay Readjustment Act and the Army 
Pay Tables. The ofSoe of any Senator 
may receive a copy of these prints upon 
application. 

EJO B C U nV B COMMUNICATIONS, BTC. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be¬ 
fore the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as Indicated: 

SOWLEIflNTAL RRIXASaS, IMZXRIOR 
(8. D0C.Na45) 

A eommunloatkm from the prMidtnt of the 
UttiM States, transmitting eupplemental 
•atimatee of appn^riation lor the Depart¬ 
ment of tbemterlor, fiscal year 1940, amount¬ 
ing to $ 1 , 000 , 000 , together with draft of a 
prq p oaad provision pertaining to an existing 
appropriatloii, in the form of amendment! to 
the ImdiK foe that fiaoal year (with an ao- 
c<Vmpapylng papar); to the Committee on 
Approprtailons and ordered to be printed. 


OxTAxonra or OaAwi and PneavATiOM or Hom 
or fhAiiXLZN D. RooeivaLT 
A letter from the Secretary of the Interior, 
tranemitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to provide for preservation, maintenance, re¬ 
pair. protection, administration of the home 
of Franklin D. Roosevelt national hiitorio 
site during nonocoupanoy of the property by 
life tenants, and for proper guarding of the 
grave of President Franklin D. Roosevelt 
(with an accompanying paper): to the Com¬ 
mittee on the Library. 

Rxpoit ov Board or Taomm or tux Fxdiral 
OLD-ACX AXfO SXTBVZVOBS lUBUXAMCB TRUST 

Fund 

A letter from the board of truatees of the 
Federal Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 
Trust Fund, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
the fifth annual report of the board for the 
fiscal year ended June 80, 1944 (with an ac¬ 
companying report): to the Committee on 
Finance. 

Rxport or Boabd or GovxRHoaa or the Fideral 
Rxssrvx Board 

A letter from the Chairman of the Board 
of Oovemore of the Federal Reserve System, 
transmitting, pursuant to law. a copy of the 
thirty-first annual report of that Board for 
the year 1944 (with an accompanying report); 
to the Committee on Banking and Ctirrency. 
Report or Archiyxst or tux Umitid Statxs 
A letter from the Archivist of the United 
States, transmitting, pursuant to law, his 
tenth annual report for the fiscal year ended 
Jime 80.1944 (with an accompanying report); 
to the Committee on the Library. 

Disposition or B xxcdt ivx Papirb 
Two letters from the Archivist of the United 
States, transmitting, pursuant to law, lists 
of papers end documents on the fllee of eev- 
eral departments and agenciet of the Govern¬ 
ment which are not needed In the conduct of 
huaineae and have no permanent value or 
historical Interest, and requesting action 
looking to their disposition (with accompany¬ 
ing papers); to a Joint Select Committee on 
the Disposition of Papers In the Executive 
Departments. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore ap¬ 
pointed Mr. Barxlzy and Mr. Brewstir 
members of the committee on the part 
of the Senate. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 

Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated; 

By the PRXSZIRENT pro tempore: 

A resolution of the House of Delegatee of 
the State of Maryland; to the Committee on 
Finanee: 

*'Reeolutlon requeatlng the CoDjjpreae of the 
United States to provide an income-tax 
exemption of $1,500 to membera of the 
United States Maritime Service, the United 
States merchant marine, and the United 
Statei merchant marine cadets 
**WhereaB the CongreM of tbe United States 
has provided a speoial inoomt-tax exen^tion 
of fifteen hundred doUara for mambem cet the 
military or naval foreee in active senrioe on 
compensation received by such forces; and 
^Whereae this exemption as it la pr e s e nt ly 
construed does not am^ly to membm of tbe 
United States Maritime Servioe, the United 
States merchant marine, and the Uttlted 
Btatee merchant marine cadets; and 
**Whereai it is ttie opinion it this B6 um 
that the same considerations which tMVmpt 
the grant of such an exemption to membere 
of tbe mtUtary and naval foreee are emaally 
appUoibli to members of the Menttme Berv- 
loi. the merehant marine, and merdbant 
marine cadets: Row, therefor^ be It 


* *Jt sso h > s d by the Mouee of Delegatee of 
Margland, That ths Congrass of the United 
States be requested to Include members of 
the Maritlmi Servioe, the merchant marine, 
and the merchant marine cadets in the class 
of persons given special income-tax exemp¬ 
tions because of their service in the war; and 
he it further 

'^Betolesd. That the derk spread a copy of 
this resolution on the journal of the house 
and that he be directed to send a copy to 
the President of the United States Senate 
and to the Speaker of the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives." 

A concurrent resolution of tbe General 
Aeeambly of tbe Commonwealth of Kentucky; 
ordered to lie on tbe table: 

"Concurrent leeolution pledging confidence 
in the Honorable Fred M. Vinson, national 
head of War Mobilisation and Demobill- 
aatlon 

"Whereas tbe Honorable Fred M. Vinson is 
a native eon of this Commonwealth and a 
former Representative of this Commonwealth 
in the National Oongrete. and a former mem¬ 
ber of the Federal Judiciary; and 
"Whereas the Honorable Fred M. Vinson, 
after holding various other Federal positions 
of the highest responelbUlty ae head of im¬ 
portant emergency and war commiseione; 
and 

"Whereaa the Honorable Fred M. Vinson 
now heads the War Mobilization and Demo¬ 
bilization Board: Now, therefore be it 
**Re8olved by the Howe of Repreaentativee 
of the Commonwealth of Kentucky (the sen¬ 
ate conourHny therein): 

*"rhat the General Assembly of the Com¬ 
monwealth of Kentucky hereby expresBee its 
confidence In the Honorable Fred M. Vinson, 
a native son of Kentucky and a former Repre¬ 
sentative of this Commonwealth in the Na¬ 
tional Congress. In his present responsible 
position as head of National War Mobiliza¬ 
tion and DemobUization. 

"The clerk of the house shall send a copy 
of these resolutions to tbe Honorable Fled 
M. Vinson and to tbe Clerks of tbe House and 
Senate of the National Oongreee. A copy is 
also to be furnished to the press of Kentucky 
and a copy spread upon the minutes of the 
house and senate." 

Resolutions of the General Court of Massa¬ 
chusetts; to the Committee on Finance: 
"Resedutione memorializing Congress to pro¬ 
vide for expediting the payment of claims 
by the Veterane’ Administration 
"Whereas great inconvenience, and in some 
cBsee severe liardsblp. is being caused by the 
unreasonable delay In the payment by the 
Veterans’ Administration of claims for com¬ 
pensation, particularly the claims of the de¬ 
pendents of those who have died while serv¬ 
ing in the armed forces and the elaime of dis¬ 
abled veterans; and 

"Whereaa persons entitled to auoh oompen- 
eation are in many instancea deprived of 
their sole means of subeistenoe and are forced 
to rely upon public welfare assistance for 
their support; and 

'*Wherea8 immediate action should be 
taken to remedy the deplorable condition to 
which persons entitied to the benefits above 
mentioned are unjustly and unfairly sub¬ 
jected: Therefore be U 
**Reeolved, That the general court of Masea- 
ebusetts hereby reepeottuUy uigee tbe Con¬ 
gress of the United Statee to immediately 
take such action as may he neceesary in order 
to expedite the payment of compeneation 
claims by the Veterans’ Administration; and 
be it further 

"Beeolved That oopiee ot theae reeolutlona 
he fortimith tranemitted by the etate seere- 
tary to the President of tbe United Statee, to 
tbe Administrator of Veterans* Affairs, to tbe 
Presiding Officer of eaffii branbh of Oongtoss 
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and to the Members thereof from this Com¬ 
monwealth.’* 

Resolutions of the General Court of the 
State of Massachusetts: to the Committee on 
Post OIBces and Post Roads: 

**Resolution8 that Congress be memorialized 
In favor of the immediate adoption of the 
plan to increase the salaries of postal car¬ 
riers and clerks of Massachusetts in par¬ 
ticular and the Nation in general 
**Resolved, That the general court of Mas¬ 
sachusetts. foremost in the enacting of legis¬ 
lation beneficial to working and living con¬ 
ditions of its citizens and anxious to start 
a parade of States petitioning Congress to 
take immediate action In rectifying the sub¬ 
standard working conditions and wages of 
the postal clerks and postal carriers, hereby 
urges the Congress of the United States to 
adopt the plan of the National Postal Em¬ 
ployees’ Association and provide funds neces¬ 
sary in carrying out this great humanitarian 
piece of legislation: and bo it further 
"Resolved, That copies of these resolutions 
be sent forthwith by the state secretary to 
the President of the United States, to the 
Presiding Officer of each branch of Congress, 
and to the members thereoPfrom this Com¬ 
monwealth.” 

A Joint resolution of the General Assem¬ 
bly of the State of Illinois: to the Committee 
on Porelgn Relations: 

"Senate Joint Resolution 9 
"Whereas representatives from the United 
States. Great Britain, and Russia have met 
together for the purpose of formulating an 
international post-war program and a world 
peace plan: and 

"Whereas the United States is expected to 
participate extensively and intensively in 
world affairs; and 

"Whereas for a democracy to so function 
in world affairs it is essential that its peo¬ 
ple be accurately and fully informed as to 
what is going on in the world; and 
"Whereas this information can only be ob¬ 
tained by the news services when they have 
freedom to gather and transmit news from 
all the countries of the world: and 

"Whereas the announcements from the 
meetings of the representatives of the United 
States. Great Britain, and Russia failed to 
mention a provision which would guarantee 
this freedom to gather and transmit news; 
Therefore be it 

"Resolved by the Senate of the Sixty-fourth 
Oeneral Assembly of the State of Illinois (the 
House of Representatives concurring herein). 
That we do hereby memorialize Congress to 
take appropriate action to secure in the peace 
treaty a provision assuring freedom to gather 
and transmit news in the territories of na¬ 
tions subscribing to the pact; and be it 
further 

"Resolved, That a suitable copy of this pre¬ 
amble and resolution be sent by the secretary 
of state to the Speaker of the House of Rep¬ 
resentatives and the President of the Senate 
of the Congress of the United States.” 

A Joint resolution of the General Assembly 
of the State of Illinois; to the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry: 

"Senate Joint Resolution 20 
"Whereas the United States Pish and Wild 
Ziife Service of the Department of the Interior 
is considering extending the hunting season 
for ducks, due to the great increase in the 
duck population; and 
"Whereas such an extension of the hunting 
season would be of small benefit to the 
lUinoU hunters since the rivers and lakes 
are froeen over before the end of the present 
eeason rendering It useless in its last few 
days; and 

"Whereas the ducks arriving In Illinois 
after having been fired upon In the Dakotas 
and Canada are both *gun-shy* and ’bllnd- 
ahy’ when they reach Illinois, and render 
It almost impoMible under existing regula¬ 


tions and conditions, to fully enjoy the sport 
of duck hxmting; and 
"Whereas if duck hunters were allowed to 
use live decoys from blinds, the chance of 
obtaining the limit would be made at least 
possible; and 

"Whereas there is now pending before 
Congress R. R. 2081, a bill to permit the use 
of six live decoys to each blind in the tak¬ 
ing of ducks: Therefore be it 
"Resolved, by the Senate of the Sixty- 
fourth General Assembly of the State of Illi¬ 
nois, (the House concurring herein). That we 
do hereby endorse H. R. 2081, and urge its 
passage, and respectfully request the Repre¬ 
sentatives in Congress and the two United 
States Senators from Hlinois to give their 
support to this bill; and be it fiirther 
"Resolved, That copies of this preamble 
and resolution be forwarded by the Secretary 
of State to the President of the United States, 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives 
of the Congress of the United States, the 
President of the Senate of the United States, 
the United States Pish and Wild Life Service 
of the Department of the Interior and to 
each of the Senators and Representatives in 
Congress from Hllnols." 

A resolution of the House of Representa¬ 
tives of the Territory of Hawaii; to the Com¬ 
mittee on Territories and Insular Affairs: 

"House Resolution 96 

"Whereas the Territory of Hawaii is an in¬ 
tegral part of the United States of America 
and for a long period of years has demon¬ 
strated its ability for self-government; and 
"Whereas the people of this Territory have 
by plebiscite demonstrated their overwhelm¬ 
ing desire that Hawaii shall become a State 
through the customary procedure as author¬ 
ized by the Congress; and 

"Whereas provision has been made by this 
legislature to invite visits of congressional 
committees and groups to the Territory, to 
acquaint the Congress of the United States 
with important conditions and Issues affect¬ 
ing the relations of the Territory to the Na¬ 
tional Government and to the Congress; 
Now, therefore, be It 

"Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the Twenty-third Legislature of the Terri¬ 
tory of Hawaii ’ 

"1. That this House express its complete 
belief in and support of statehood for Hawaii 
at the earliest possible moment. 

"2. That this House urge the Congress of 
the United States to take the steps necessary 
t'' elevate this Territory to a State. 

"3. That the Governor be requested to im¬ 
mediately extend an Invitation to the Com¬ 
mittee on Territories of the National House 
of Representatives, and to any other Mem¬ 
bers of Congress whom it may appear appro¬ 
priate to include, to visit Hawaii upon the 
first opportune occasion to give further study 
and Impetus to the program of statehood, 
and to give attention to any other matters 
of congressional interest and concern; and 
be it further 

"Resolved, That duly certified copies of 
these resolutions be forwarded to the Presi¬ 
dent of the Senate of the United States, to 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives 
of the United States, and to the Delegate to 
the House of Representatives of the United 
States from Hawaii, and to the Governor of 
the Territory of HawaU.” 

A Joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
Territory of Hawaii; to the Committee on 
Immigration: 

"Joint resolution memorializing the Con¬ 
gress of the United States of America to 
extend the right to become a naturalized 
citizen of the United States to persons 
whose sons dr daughtefs have served hon¬ 
orably in any branch' of the armed forces 
of the United States of America and who 
themselves have hot been disloyal to the 
United States of America 
"Whereas we are now engaged in the suc¬ 
cessful prosecution of a world war against the 


forces of totalitarianism, aggression, and op¬ 
pression. which has called for the total mobi¬ 
lization of o\ir national resources and the 
imited efforts of all our peoples; and 

"Whereas in keeping with our democratic 
ideals and our national heritage, the might 
of our armed forces has been the product of 
the mental and physical resources of the 
men and women of all the many races and 
peoples who constitute this Nation; and 

"Whereas many men and women of alien 
descent have faithfully and honorably served 
In the armed forces of the United States of 
America and have rendered services of ex¬ 
ceptional merit and distinction to this coun¬ 
try: and 

"Whereas there are many persons who are 
ineligible to American citizenship notwith¬ 
standing the part their sons and daughters 
have performed and the lives they have given 
in our cause: and 

"Whereas It is now fitting and proper that 
we share our most cherished birthright with 
those whose sons and daughters have thus 
contributed in such large measure to our 
cause and who themselves have not been 
disloyal to the United States of America: 
Now. therefore be it enacted by the Legis¬ 
lature of the Territory of Hawaii: 

"Section 1. That the Congress of the 
United States of America be and it is here¬ 
by earnestly requested to enact legislation 
to amend the naturalization laws in such a 
manner as to provide that all persons whose 
sons or daughters have served honorably in 
any branch of the armed forces, merchant 
marine, the Army Transport Service, or other 
like services of the United States of America, 
and who themselves have not been disloyal 
to the United States of America and who 
otherwise comply with the requirements of 
the naturalization laws, may become citizens 
of the United States of America, without 
being barred upon the ground either of na¬ 
tionality or race. 

"Sec. 2. That duly authenticated copies of 
this Joint resolution be transmitted to the 
Delegate to Congress from Hawaii, the Sec¬ 
retary of the Interior, and each of the two 
Houses of the Congress of the United States 
of America. 

"Approved this 18th day of April A. D. 
1045. 

"INORAM M. STAXNBACK, 

"Governor of the Territory of Hawaii." 

A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the Territory of Hawaii; to the Commit¬ 
tee on Immigration: 


"Senate Concurrent Resolution 2 
"Concurrent resolution requesting the Con¬ 
gress of the United States of America to 
amend the naturalization laws In such 
manner as to grant the privilege of citizen¬ 
ship to Koreans 

"Whereas for many years a relatively small 
number of Koreans have been members of 
the community in Hawaii; and 

"Whereas, most, if not all. of said Koreans 
entered Rawaii at a time when Korea was an 
independent nation; and 
"Whereas, said Koreans have shown them¬ 
selves throughout the years to be industrious, 
adaptable and readily assimilated into the 
community; and 

"Whereas since the outbreak of war with 
Japan said Koreans have been indefatigable 
in their efforts In support of the United 
States of America In its prosecution of the 
war: aiid 

"Whereas they have constantly displayed a 
more burning hatred of our enemy, Japan, 
than is felt by many citizens of the United 
States of America; and 

"Whereas it is the announced policy of the 
Government of the United States of America 
that barriers of racial discrimination should 
be destroyed, and that the peace of the world 
calf only bo maintained upon the basis of 
harmonious cooperation by peoples of all 
races upon equal terms; Now therefore, be it 
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‘ **Reaolved by the Senate of the Twenty- 
third Legislature of the Territory of Hawaii 
(the house of representatives concurring). 
That the Congress of the United States of 
America Is hereby respectfully requested to 
enact legislation to amend the naturalisation 
laws in such manner as to provide that 
Korean residents, who otherwise comply with 
the requirements of the naturalisation laws, 
may bmme cltisens of the United States of 
America without being barred upon the 
ground either of natidhality or race; and be 
It further 

•^Resolved, That copies of this concurrent 
resolution be forwarded to the President of 
the United States, to the President of the 
Senate of the United States, to the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives of the United 
States, to the Secretary of the Interior, and to 
the Delegate to Congress from the Territory 
of Hawaii.” 

The petition of Dr. Carl H. R. Rovde, of 
San Francieco, Calif., praying for redress by 
Impeachment of Judge A. P. St. Sure, of San 
Francisco, and others; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary, 

A resolution adopted by the executive 
council of the International Association of 
Machinists, Washington, D. C., protesting 
against the enactment of legislation provid¬ 
ing for compulsory peacetime military con¬ 
scription; to the Committee on Military Af¬ 
fairs. 

A resolution adopted by the board of direc¬ 
tors of the Chamber of Commerce of Hono¬ 
lulu. T. H.. requesting that the United States 
declare that the Marshall Islands. East Caro¬ 
line Island, West Caroline Mlands. Palau 
(Peleu) Islands. Yap Islands. Mariana Is¬ 
lands. Volcano Islands, Bonin Islands. Marcus 
Islands, and all other islands, reefs, or places 
formerly mandated to Japan north of the 
Equator become Irrevocably the property of 
the United States, and so forth; to the Com¬ 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 

By Mr. WALSH (for himself and Mr. 

Saltonstau.) : 

Resolutions of the General Court of the 
State of Massachusetts: to the Committee 
on Finance: 

^’Resolutions memorializing Ckmgress to ex¬ 
tend certain existing income-tax exemp¬ 
tions to all members of the military and 
naval personnel of the United States who 
are serving or have served In any foreign 
area or In Alaska. 

“Whereas under the provisions of the 
Federal Internal Revenue Code, and of reg¬ 
ulations interpreting said provision^, mem¬ 
bers of the military and naval pirsonnel 
of the United States who are serving In 
areas within a possession of the United 
States are exempt from the payment of'toes 
on their income; and z. 

“Whereas the limitation of such tax ex¬ 
emption to those serving In the areas afore¬ 
said results in an unfair and unjust dis¬ 
crimination against the members of the 
military and naval personnel serving in 
other foreign areas which are not a pos¬ 
session of the United States: Therefore be it 
“Resolved. That the General Court of Mas- 
sachuseUs hereby respectfully urges the 
Oongrees of the United States to immedi¬ 
ately take such action as may be necessary 
to extend the aforesaid tax exemption to 
all members of the military and naval per- 
soonei of the United States who are serving 
outside the continental limits of the United 
States or in Alaska, and to provide that 
aiieb extended exemption shaU apply to all 
income taxes already collected from per¬ 
sons who are serving or have served in the 
foreign areas aforesaid and in Alaska; and 
.be It further 

**J l eiO lee d» That the State secretary for¬ 
ward oo^es of these resolutions to the pre¬ 
siding ciBoen of txith branches of Congress 
and to the members thereof from this com¬ 
monwealth.'* 


By Mr. CAPPhR: 

A petition of sundry oltleena of Wichita; 
Kane., praying for the enactment of Senate 
bill 699, to prohibit the transportation in 
interstate commerce of advertisements of 
alcoholic beverages, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

By Mr. HOBY: 

A resolution adopted by the Forsyth Po^ 
mona Grange, of Winston-Salem, N. C., pro¬ 
testing against the enactment of the so- 
called Fair Employment Practice Act; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

A resolution adopted by the Oxford (N. C.) 
Rotary dub. favoring creation of a world or¬ 
ganization for the preservation of peace; to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

By Mr. TYDINGS: 

A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the Territory of Hawaii; to the Committee 
on Finance: 

“Senate Concurrent Resolution 16 

“Whereas the tax laws of the Territory of 
Hawaii apply to all compensation paid for 
services performed within the Territory ir¬ 
respective of the domicile of the taxpayer, 
and under said laws it is contemplated that 
domlciliarles of the Territory of Hawaii who 
are absent from the Territory may be taxed 
by the States in which they p^orm services, 
in which event the Territory does not tax 
such domicillaries upon their earnings out¬ 
side of the Territory; and 

“Whereas It is proper and desirable that 
duplication taxation be avoided and the sen¬ 
timent of the Legislature of the Territory of 
Hawaii is that the proper method of avoid¬ 
ing such duplicate taxation is by the method 
used by the Territory of Hawaii, that is, the 
method of exempting earnings of domicUiar- 
les if and to the extent that the same earn¬ 
ings already have been taxed by the jurisdic¬ 
tion in which the services were performed; 
and 

“Whereas it further is the view of this 
legislature that the State or Territory in 
which compensation la earned should be 
recognized to have the prior riid^t of taxation 
inasmuch as, flrat, taxes are more readily col¬ 
lectible in the place in which the taxpayer 
actually is to be found and in many Instances 
the domidUary jurisdiction will not be able 
to collect taxes from its citizens who are 
absent from the State or Territory and may 
remain absent for several years; and second, 
the presence of workers within a State or 
Territory i n cr eases the cost of government 
.therein whether or not they become citizens 
of such jurisdiction, and it is not fair to re¬ 
quire the oitlzens of such jurisdiction to 
bear the cost of government for the non¬ 
citizens; and 

'Whereas in no event should it be pro¬ 
vided that the compensation of Federal em¬ 
ployees who are working outside of their state 
or Territory of domicile shall be taxable 
solely by the domiciliary jurtsdiotion. thereby 
leading to tax evasion by such employees, by 
reason of their absence from the domiciliary 
jurisdiction; nor Is sudi a provision for ex¬ 
clusive jurisdiction In one State necessary to 
avoid duplicate taxation, zinee UupUoate tax¬ 
ation can be avoided by any State or Terri¬ 
tory by a provision in Its tax law lor deduo- 
tion from the tax base of inoome upon which 
a tax has been actually paid to another State 
4>r Territory, or by a provlsioa for a credit 
against the tax on account of taxes actually 
paid to anoth^iRtate or Tendtory: How, 
therefore, be it * \ 

**RetolveA by the 

ussion of the of 

Brwaii (the House of Me preeenuUioee eon- 
ourring). That the Oongrees of the United 
States of America be and it is hereby respect¬ 
fully requested and urged to amend^ S. R. 
084 and any other bill pr es ent e d to the Con¬ 
gress. relating to dupltoate taxation of fed¬ 
eral employees, so m to provide that: 


**1. The SUte or Territory In which tha 
compensation is earned by a Federal employee 
shaU have tha prior right to tax such oom- 
pensat- ^o*^ ; and 

“2. The domlclUary jmisdietlon may tax 
such ooiftpensation if the laws thereof provkto 
for deduction from the tax base of inoome 
upon which a tax has bsen actually paid to 
the State or Territory wherein it was eamsd, 
or for a credit against the domiciliary tax on 
account of taxes actually paid to the State 
or Territory in which such compensation was 
earned; be it further 

“Resolved, That duly certified copies of 
this concurrent resolution be forwa^ed to 
the presiding officer, the chairman of the 
Ooxnmittee on the Judiciary, and the chair¬ 
man of the Ckmunittee on the Civil Service, 
of each of the Houses of Congress, to the 
chairman of the Committee on Territories 
and Insular Affairs of the Senate of the Con¬ 
gress. to the chairman of the Committee on 
the Territories of the House of Representa¬ 
tives of the Congress, to the Delegate to 
Congress from Hawaii, and to the Secretary 
of the Interior and the Attorney General of 
the United States." 

A resolution qf^Photo Engravers Union. No. 
2,1. P. E. U., ofBaltlmore, Md.. favoring the 
enactment of House bill 2071, Seventy-eighth 
Congress, providing for an increase In the 
salaries of postal employees; to the Com¬ 
mittee on Post Offices and Poat Roads. 

FORMER SENATOR FRANCIS T. MA¬ 
LONEY—RESOLUTION OF CONNECTICUT 

LSQISLAITJRB 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent to present for print¬ 
ing in the Rkcord and appropriate refer¬ 
ence a Joint resolution adopted by the 
Legislature of the State of Connecticut 
in honor of the memory of the late Sena¬ 
tor Maloney. 

There being no objection, the Joint 
resolution was received, ordered to lie 
on the table, and to be printed in the 
Rkcord. under the rule, as follows: 
Resolution in memory of Senator Francis T. 

Maloney 

Whereas in the death of United States 
Senator Francis T. Maloney, the State of 
Connecticut has suffered the loss of a lead¬ 
ing public servant, in token of our apprecia¬ 
tion of his service, we desire to commemor¬ 
ate the following facts: 

His career from hiunble beginnings to a 
place in the leading legislative body of the 
coimtry reads like a bit of American fiction 
and Is part and parcel of what we have come 
to know as the American dream. 

From his earliest days he had to accept 
family responsibilities and undergo the hard¬ 
ships of chUd labor. He was employed In 
a factory at 14 and this employment 
marked the end of hie formal schooling. As 
a worker in a restaurant at 16, he kept his 
eyes wide open and learned much of peo¬ 
ple and of the city. A year later he was 
a cub reporter on the Meriden Record, a 
position that was In itself an education. 
There he learned the details of municipal 
government and the ways of terse, concrete 
writing. During the First World War his 
work on the Record was interrupted by 
service in the Navy. In 1920 he left news¬ 
paper work to enter the Insurznce and real 
estate business in Meriden. Be soon fdund 
himself active in the affeirs of the Demo¬ 
cratic Party and became Buperlntendent of 
Oharities of the otty—a poaition which lasted 
from 1022 to 1926. Hie friend In Meriden 
recaU vividly hla preeenoe on tnd city coal 
pUe during an emeiigenoy. ShoveUng coal 
and putting it into haga to relieve the dis¬ 
tress of the unforffuimte. 

In 1980, while still a young man. be wae 
elected Mayor of Meriden,,and was re-elected 
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ta am by a raoanl-breaKing majority. No 
Mayor of MarlOan ever faced problems as 
OUBoult as those that confronted him. Fami¬ 
lies Here jobleai, taaes unMld. and money 
waa dUBeult to obtain. As Mayor he created 
projects to give men work; he appointed a 
non-partisan research commission to grapple 
with the econo mic breakdown; he listened 
for endless hours to long lines of suffering 
people who came to his oOce for help and 
gave himself unqsarlngly to the problem of 
relief. His sense of humor and unerring in¬ 
sight into human nature enabled him to 
differentiate the worthy cases from the time¬ 
servers and his stories of this period of his 
life have been an endless source of interest 
and enjoyment to his friends. Meriden’s 
Made Works Flan, of which he was very proud, 
gave work to many needy families and saved 
them the atigma of asking for charity. This 
program, largely a' creation of Senator 
Maloney's brain, was one of the foundations 
upon which the Federal Relief Program was 
later modeled. In 1982 he went on to the 
House of Representatives in Washington, 
serving 1 year of his term as both Congress¬ 
man and mayor of Meriden. 

In 1984 he ran for the Senate and achieved 
a great victory at the polls, as he did again 
in 1940. His vote in this last year was an 
aUl-time high for any Connecticut candidate. 
As Senator he was not an ardent left-wing 
New Dealer, but rather a middle-of-the-road 
Democrat traveling a little to the right of 
center. Some of his votes annoyed his New 
Deal friends, hut no one ever questioned his 
Integrity or his independence. He was dis¬ 
turbed over the growing power of the Execu¬ 
tive in Washington and deplored the waning 
Influence of the legislative branch of the 
Qovemment. Many of the votee that ex¬ 
asperated some of his friends were votee cast 
to increase the power and responsibility of 
the House and Senate. He recognised the 
slowness of the machinery of the legislative 
branch of the Oovemment und spent his last 
years In the Upper House trying to reform 
the procedure and streamline the Congress 
in such a way to make its workings more 
expedltio\ii. That he had to leave before this 
purpose was achieved is one of the great 
losses this country has sustained In bis pass¬ 
ing. His opposition to the so-called court- 
packing bill and bis desire to have the re¬ 
ciprocal trade agreements reviewed and 
checked by a two-thirds vote of the Senate 
indicate the increasing conservative tend¬ 
ency and drift of his mind. 

Toward the end of his career he was ap¬ 
pointed chairman of a committee to Investi¬ 
gate gasoline and fuel shortage and this 
position led him to the chairmanship of the 
committee to investigate the petroleum 
shortage of the Near Bast, one of the most 
important assignments in the present World 
War. 

His family life was exemplary. His wife, 
quiet and unassuming, did not care for the 
tfiotlight, preferring Connecticut home life to 
l&e gaiety of Washington society. The Sena¬ 
tor fthared this feeli^ and was always hap¬ 
piest when headed for home. His three 
daughters son gave him great oomfort 
and their schooling in Washington brought 
them close to their father. 

Bis entire life was.glven up to public serv- 
ioe for which his great gift of patience fitted 
him preeminently. He knew his native State 
as few men ever knew it and believed pro¬ 
foundly that gradual reforms are much more 
likely to achieve lasting results than drastio 
and radical messures. His grsat gifts as an 
bStrator he rtrely used, but when he did 
plead A cause he was listened to ss lew men 
of the Senate were listened to" in his day. He 
was a devout member of the Catholio CHiurch 
and a great favortte with the dergy and the 
lal^ of tho Oathollo oommunlont hie loyalty 
to his frtsndaMMlo his Itfe a dally exempli¬ 
fication of Wordsworth*! famous lines: 

XCS——d84 


f*That best portion of a good man% life. 

His little nameless, unremembsred acts of 
kindness and of love." 

Now, therefore, be it 

,Beaolved, That the sympathy of this legis¬ 
lature goes out to the bereaved wife and the 
Children who have sustained an irrq;>arable 
loss, although they have the memory which 
will grow dearer through the years of a hus¬ 
band and father who laid down his life in the 
service of this country and in unstinted de¬ 
votion to the cause of human welfare, and 
no greater monument could be erected to any 
man; and be It further 
JRcsoZved. That this resolution be recorded 
In the Journals of the legislature and that a 
suitably engrossed copy thereof be sent to 
Mrs. Maloney. 

retention op PRINCIPLES OP THl 
ATLANTIC CHARTER 

Mr. McMahon. Mt. President, I aLso 
ask unanimous consent to present for 
printing in the Record and appropriate 
reference a resolution adopted by the 
General Assembly of the State of Con¬ 
necticut memorializing Congress to re¬ 
tain the principles of the Atlantic 
Charter. 

There being no objection, the resolu¬ 
tion was received, referred to the Com¬ 
mittee on Foreign Relations, and, under 
the rule ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

Resolution memorializing Congress for reaf¬ 
firmation of the tenets of the Atlantic 
Charter in regard to Poland 
Whereas England declared war on Germany 
to guarantee the aoverelgnty and territorial 
Integrity of Poland: and 
Whereas the President of the United States, 
In enumerating the aims of the United Na¬ 
tions, declared against any territorial acqui¬ 
sitions by the United Nations; and 
Whereas Poland, alone and unaided, for 
more than 6 weeks stemmed the Nazi hordes 
at the outbreak of the war, and from the very 
first shot has been a valiant and honored ally; 
and 

Whereas on August 14. 1941, the President 
of the United States and the Prime Minister 
of Great Britain, by joint declaration, an¬ 
nounced to the world certain common prin¬ 
ciples of national policies of their respective 
countries; and 

Whereas thousands of Americans of Polish 
extraction have foughtmnd died in this and 
every other war under the American flag; and 
WhercM the morale of our men and women 
in the armed eervioes le being impaired by this 
violation of PoUnd'e inalienable right to pre¬ 
serve intact her territories; Now, therefore 
be it 

Resolved, That the General Assembly of the 
State of Connecticut hereby petitions the 
President of tbe United States and the United 
States Congress to reaffirm tbe tenets of tbe 
Atlantic Charter in order that our ally, 
P^and, shall remain territorially intact as a 
free and independent member of the United 
Nations; and be it further 
Resolved, That a copy o: this resolution be 
transmitted by the seorstxry of the State of 
Connecticut, to the President of the United 
States and to all Senators and Representa¬ 
tives from the State at Connaotlcut now serv¬ 
ing in the National Congress. 

RBBCINDXNO OF PfUCI COimtOLS AFTER 
IHRMOTATION OF THE WAR 

Mr. GAFFER, Mr, President, 1 ask 
tmanimons ebnSent to luresent tor print¬ 
ing in the HiookD find approbate refer¬ 
ence a resolution adoplM the board 
of directors of the Kansas rwtm Bureau 
favoring zsscindlng price controls as 


soon as possible after the termination 
of the war. 

There being no objection, the resolu¬ 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency and ordered to 
be printed In the Record, as follows: 

Kansas Farm Bureau, 
Uanhattan, Kans., May 2, 1945, 
Hon. Arthur Cappxr, 

United States Senate. 

Dxar SHi; At a meeting of the board of 
directors of the SLansas Farm Bureau held 
April 19, the following resolution was passed 
with the instruction that a copy be sent to 
each member of the Kansas delegation in 
Congress: 

While recognizing the need of price con¬ 
trols to avSld Inflation, it is our belief that 
such controls should be rescinded as soon 
after the termination of tbe war as possible: 
and In no event should Congress extend such 
controls for a period of more than 1 year at 
a time; also, a continxiation of the provi¬ 
sion that O. P. A. regulations shall not be 
used to limit profits. 

Yours very truly, 

JVLiA Kino Smxtr, 
Secretary- Treasurer. 

FEDERAL AID FOR EDUCATION—LETTER 
FROM M. P. MOB 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I ask unani¬ 
mous consent to present and to have 
appropriately referred and printed In the 
Record a letter addressed to the mem¬ 
bers of the Senate OomBilttee on Educa¬ 
tion and Labor and tbe members of the 
House Committee on Bduoatto by Mr. 
M. P. Moe, executive secretary of the 
Montana Education Association. The 
letter relates to bills which are pending 
In the Senate and in the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was received, referred to the Committee 
on Education and Labor, and ordered to 
be printed In the Record, as follows: 

Montana Education Association. 

Helena. Mont., May 9. 1945. 
or THX SXNATE COIAMITTEE ON EDU¬ 
CATION AMD Labor. 

Members or the House CoMMirnac on Edu- 

CATIOM. 

Dear Senator or Representative: I beg 
leave to file this statement with your com¬ 
mittee. 

I note with Interest the following A. P. 
news item of May 2: 

’’MONTANA opposed 

'’Washington, May 2.—resolution signed 
by 11 Montana organizations was read 
into the record, opposing a Federal educa¬ 
tion subsidy, in testimony today before the 
House Committee on Education.** 

I believe that an explanation wiU help 
evaluate the resolution on S. 181 and H. R. 
1296. 

It is a little diflictilt to determine the 
exact number present at this meeting in 
Helena, held on April 19. I was present and 
do know that for the evening Joint banquet 
for those present for the meeting of the 11 
organizations signing the resolutions and 
the number of the organizations not signing. 
106 places were set and some places were 
vacant. 

Apparently the number present for each 
organization was somewhere in the neigh¬ 
borhood of 10-12 persons and the total prob¬ 
ably less than 160. 

Worn aU information that I ^ 
the resolutions on S. 181 and H. R. 12»6 
Mre presented at the request of the secretary 
of the Montana Taxpayers’ Association. 
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During the 60<day 1945 legislative aeeiion* 
this same secretary fought our request for a 
$1,500,000 State appropriation for our State 
school funds. Next he fought the request 
for a 30-percent Increase in the maximum 
budgets for high school education, which was 
necessary to meet increased costs. Again he 
fought the request for financing the teach¬ 
ers' retirement system from an additional 
levy. He wanted it Included in present limi¬ 
tations. 

This shows that he is opposed (1) to Fed¬ 
eral aid to education, (2) to State aid to 
education, (3) to county aid to education, 
and (4) to local aid to education. In short, 
he is opposed to any aid from any source for 
education. 

I note by the press that Congress has ap¬ 
propriated a total of $759,000,000 for meat 
subsidy. Recently in a conversation with 
one of our leading stockmen in the State, I 
was informed that Montana has more than 
1,800,000 head of cattle on the range, as 
compared to a normal herd of about 700,000 
head. Cattle are selling at from about $12.60 
to $17.00 per hundred. 

Our State school lands are being leased at 
$60 per section for class A grazing land. The 
conservation program calls for 45 head per 
section, which makes the grazing cost $1,331^ 
per head per year. At present the number of 
cattle being fed is 2)^ times the normal, or 
about 125 per section, which means the graz¬ 
ing cost per head per year is about 48 cents. 

Two of the organizations reported to me as 
signing the resolutions against 8. 181 and 
H. R. 1206 are the BContana stockgrowers and 
the Montana woolgrowers. They cry their 
eyes out to get $756,000,000 for meat sub¬ 
sidies so as to get more money for stock, and 
yell their heads off against $300,000,000 for 
e^allzation of the educational opportimlties 
for our boys and girls. 

Oentlemen. you finish the story. 1 haven't 
the heart to say what 1 think; besides, the 
quality of our paper today can't take it. 

Which should we subsidize: Calves or kids. 

Very truly yours, 

M. P. Mox. 

Executive Secretary, 

REPORTS OP COMMITTEES 

The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 

By Mr. OVERTON, from the Committee on 
Appropriations.* 

H. R. 2907. A bill making appropriations for 
the Navy Department and the naval service 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1946, and 
for other pixrposes; with amendments (Rept. 
No. 266). 

By Mr. McKELLAR, from the Committee on 
Appropriatiozis: 

H. J. Res. 177. Joint resolution repealing a 
pmrtion of the appropriation and contract 
authorization available to the Maritime Com¬ 
mission: with out a mendment (Rept. No. 267). 

By Mr. BANKHEAD, from the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry: 

8.660. A bill to transfer certain lands situ¬ 
ated in Rapides Parish, Ia., to board of super- 
. visors of Louisiana State University and 
Agricultural and Mechanical College; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 268). 

By Me, O’DANIEL, ftom the Committee on 
Commerce: 

H. R. 588. A bill authorizing the State of 
Minnesota Department of Highways to con¬ 
struct, maintain, and operate a free highway 
bridge across the Bfississippl River at or near 
Hastings, Bfinn.; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 269). 

BILLS INTRODUCED 

BUIb were Introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. HILL: 

8.991. A bill for the reUef of Marlon M. 
BIU; to the Committee on Claims. 


(Mr. BALL (for himself, Mr. BusKvms, 
Mr. Young, Mr. Buruot, Mr. LsMOVi, Mr. 
Capper, Mr. Reed, Mr. Donkeli*, Mr. Hicxem- 
LooPER, idr. Wberrt, Mr. Briggs, Mr. Ournet, 
Mr. Wilson, and Mr. Srxpbtead) introduced 
Senate biU 992, which was referred to the 
Committee on Interstate Commerce, and 
appears under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. RUSSELL (for Mr. McFarland) : 

8.993. A biU to amend section 10 of the 
act of Congress approved July 24, 1941, en¬ 
titled “An act authorizing the temporary ap¬ 
pointment or advancement of certain per¬ 
sonnel of the Navy and Marine Corps, and 
for other purposes,” as amended, to provide 
for the retired pay of certain persons, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. BAILEY: 

S. 994. A biU to authorize payment of $1,- 
000 to Central Leaf Tobacco Co. for claim of 
damages; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. WALSH: 

8.995. A bill for the relief of the widow 
and children of Percy 8. Poole; to the Com¬ 
mittee on Claims. 

S. 996. A bill for the relief of Lt. (Jr. Gr.) 
William Augustus White, U. S. N. R.; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. McMAHON: 

8.997. A bill for the relief of Aldona 
Kojas; and 

S. 098. A bill for the relief of Gregory Stel- 
mak: to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. WHEELER: 

S. 999. A bill for the relief of John W. 
Wagner: to the Committee on Indian Af¬ 
fairs. 

By Mr. EASTLAND: 

8.1000. A bill to amend subsection (4) of 
section 200, and subsection (8) of section 
500, of the Soldiers’ and Bailors' Civil Relief 
Act of 1940, as amended; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HAYDEN (for Mr. McFarland) : 

8.1001. A bill to amend the Second De¬ 
ficiency Appropriation Act of 1935; to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs. 

PAYMENT OF HIGHWAY USB AND OTHER 

TAXES IN OPERATION OF COMMERCIAL 

TRANSPORTATION SYSTEM 

Mr. BALL. Mr. President, I ask uneui- 
imous consent to introduce for appro¬ 
priate reference a bill to direct the pay¬ 
ment of highway use and other taxes In 
the operation of any system of com¬ 
mercial transportation taken over and 
operated by an a^cy of the Federal 
Government, and for other purposes. 

The coauthors of this bill are the 
Senators from South Dakota [Mr. 
BuBHfTXLO and Mr. Gurney], the Sena¬ 
tors from North Dakota [Mr. Langer and 
Mr. yoxTNG], the Senators from Ne¬ 
braska [Mr. Butler and Mr. Wherry], 
the Senators from Kansas [Mr. Gaffer 
and Mr. Reeo], the Senators from Mis¬ 
souri [Mr. Donnell and Mr. Briggs], the 
Senators from Iowa [Mr. HzcxaDNLOOFXR 
and Mr. Wilson], and my colleague, the 
senior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
Shzpstxad]. 

Mr. President, last summer the Fed¬ 
eral Government took over approxi¬ 
mately 100 truck lines and subsequently 
had to take over direct operation of 8 of 
them which operate in the seven States 
whose Senators have joined in sponsor¬ 
ing the biU. So far the O. D. T. has re¬ 
fused to pay State gasoline and license 
taxes of the trucks on the lines it is op¬ 
erating. The bill is drawn to require 
such payment. 

There being no objection, the bill <B. 
992) to direct payment of highway use 


and other taxes in the operation of any 
system of commercial transportation 
taken over and operated by an agency 
of the Federal Government, and for other 
purposes. Introduced by Mr. Ball (for 
himself, Mr. Bubbfzeld, Mr. Yoxtng, Mr. 
Bxttler, Mr. Langer, Mr. Gaffer, Mr. 
Reeo, Mr. Donnell, Mr. Hxcksnlooper, 
Mr. Wherry, Mr. Briggs, Mr. Gurney, 
Mr. Wilson, and Mr. Skifstead) , was re¬ 
ceived, read twice by its title, and re¬ 
ferred to the Gommlttee on Interstate 
Gommerce. 

ELIMINATION OF KICK-BACKS. ETC., 
UNDER COST-PLUS-A-FIXED-FEE AND 
OTHER CONTRACTS—AMENDMENT 

Mr. McMAHON (for himself and Mr. 
Hickenlooper) submitted an amend¬ 
ment intended to be proposed by him 
to the bill (H. R. 2284) to eliminate the 
practice by subcontractors, under cost- 
plus-a-fixed fee or cost reimbursable 
contracts of the United States, of paying 
fees or kick-backs, or of granting gifts 
or gratuities to employees of a cost-plus- 
a-fixed-fee or cost reimbursable prime 
contractors or of higher tier subcon¬ 
tractors for the purpose of securing the 
award of subcontracts or orders, which 
was ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 

HOUSE BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 

The following bills and joint resolution 
were severally read twice by their titles 
and referred as indicated: 

H. R. 3109. An act making appropriations 
for the legislative branch for the fiscal year 
ending June 30.1946, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Appropriations. 

H. R. 2068. An act to provide for the settle¬ 
ment of claims of military personnel and 
civilian employees of the War Department or 
of the Army for damage to or loss, destruc¬ 
tion, capture, or abandonment of personal 
property occurring Incident to their service; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

H. J. Res. 60. Joint resolution proposing; an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States relative to the making of treaties; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

POWERS OF CONGRESS UNDER GENERAL- 
WELFARE CLAUSE—MEMORANDUM BY 
LEGISLATIVE COUNSEL OF THE SENATE 
(S. DOC. NO. 46) 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, some 
weeks ago I requested the legislative 
counsel of the Senate to prepare for me 
a discussion of the general-welfare clause 
of the Gonstitution, in section 8 of arti¬ 
cle L I wished for my own benefit to 
have the opinions of the Supreme Gourt 
brought down to date, so that we could 
see just how we stand with respect to the 
powers of Gongress under the welfare 
clause. Mr. Gharles 8. Murphy has pre¬ 
pared a very thoroughgoing and highly 
Intelligent discussion of the opinions of 
the Gourt. I believe that his memoran¬ 
dum would be of value to Members of 
the Gongress and to many others. I 
send it forward with the request that it 
be printed as a Senate document. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With¬ 
out objection, the memorandum will be 
printed as a Senate document. 

OUR NEW PRESIDENT—ADDRESS BY 
SENATOR RADOLim 
(Bir. HIL L asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the RacotD a radio address 
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entitled «Our N«w Protldont. Harry 3. Tru¬ 
man.** delivertd by Sanator RAooLim on April 
11,1149. which appaaia in the Appendlx.l 

POSTWAR PROBLEMS—ADDRESS B7 
SENATOR HOST 

(Mr. HOST aakod and obtained leave to 
have printed In the Rnooao a radio addrem 
on the eubjeet of poetwar problems, de- 
llvamd by Mm on Friday. May 11.1145. which 
eppears in the Appendix.) 

FRATBRNALISM*S JOB IN THE DAYS UP 
AHEAD-ADDRESS BY SENATOR WILEY 
(Mr. WILEY asked and obtained leave to 
have printed In the Rnooao an address on the 
subje^ Pratemallsm’s Job In the Days Up 
Ahead. deUverad by him before the Inde¬ 
pendent Order of Odd Fellows. District of 
Ooltunbla Lodge, on May 12,1945. which ap¬ 
pears In the Appendix.) 

PA*nafT MEDICINE POLITIOS— ARTICLE 
BY SENATOR WILEY 
[Mr. BUTLER asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Btacoao an article en¬ 
titled **Patent Medicine Politics.** written by 
Senator WiLxr and published In the May 
1949, iMUe at the magaatne Washington News 
Digest, which appears in the Appendix.) 

ITALIAN PATRIOTS—OVERSEAS BROAD¬ 
CAST BY SENATOR TUNNELL 

(Mr. TUNNELL asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Rscxjbo a news release 
relating to an overseas radio broadcast made 
by him on the subject Italian Patriots, 
on April 27. 1945, which appears In the Ap¬ 
pendix.) 

OPERA*nONS OP THE COAST GUARD- 
ADDRESS BY ADMIRAL RUSSELL R. 
WASCHE, COMMANDANT 
(Mr. BAILEY asked and obtained leave to 
have printed In the Recobd an address deal¬ 
ing with the operations of the Coast Guard, 
delivered by Admiral RusseQ R. Waesche, 
Commandant of the Coast Guard, at the an¬ 
nual dinner meeting of the Maritime Law 
Association at New York City on May 4,1945, 
which appears In the Appendix.) 

A FLEA FOR POLAND-ADDRBSS BY MOST 
REVEREND RICHARD J. CUSHING 

(Mr. WALSH asked and obtained leave to 
have printed In the Racoan an address en¬ 
titled *'A Plea for Poland,*' delivered by Most 
Reverend Richard J. Cuablng, archblahop of 
Boston, at the Cathedral of the Holy Cross, 
Boston, Maas., May 6. 1945. which appears in 
the Appendix.) 

REPLY TO QOVBRNCHt DEWEY—ADDRESS 
BY PAUL E. FITZPATRICK 

(Mr. WAGNER asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the RaootD a radio address 
entitled **Reply to Governor Dewey.’* delivered 
by Paul E. Fitgpatrlck. Democratic State 
Chairman of New York, on May 12. 1945, 
which appears in the Appendix.) 

OE r n N G ALCH40 WITH THE GOVERN¬ 
MENT AGENCXES-OUDDRESS BY GILBERT 
H, MONTAGUE 

(Ur. WHXTE (for Ur. Hawkib) asked and 
obtained leave to ha9e irrtnted in the BaoaeD 
an addrem delivered by Gilbert H. Montague 
entttlad **Gettlng Along With the Govem- 
mmt Agenoles,** and a request for printing 
the addMds prepared by Mr. HAvnus. which 
appear In the Appendix.] 

TRHATMINT OF HERMANN GOERING 
AFTER OAPTOBE—RADIO AHnREBfl BY 
FRANK HmaDON 

(Ur. QUFFHY akked and obtained leave to 
havp jnlttM In tbe Bvooap a radio addreas 
dsaMng with GoeHng's eapture and treatment 
after capture, delivered by Frank Kingdon 
m Mgr 10, t04i, Nhlfib appetra In the Ap- 
peudtt;,| 


ECONOMIC STABILITY FOR THE SOUTH- 
ARTICLE BY WILLIAM PARKER 

(Mr BILBO asked obtslned leave to 
have printed in the Racoto an article entitled 
’’United States Plans 10-Yesr 14^00,000,000 
Campaign To Give Economic Stability to Cot¬ 
ton South,** by WUUam Parker, published In 
the wall Street journal of May 14.1945. which 
appears In the Appendix.] 

CHAVEZ LEADS FIRST PATROL INTO 
NAHA—ARTICLE FROM WASBINOTON 
POST 

(Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado asked and ob¬ 
tained leave to have printed In the Rxcoid 
an article entitled ’’Chaves Leads First Pa¬ 
trol Into Naha.” written by Homer Blgart, 
and published In the Washington (D. C.) 
Poet of May 14, which appears in the Ap¬ 
pendix.) 

RIGHT IN THE MIDDLE—EDITORIAL BY 
MAURICE R. FRANKS 
(Mr. BUTLER asked and obtained leave to 
have printed In the Rxcobd an editorial by 
Maurice R. Franks, entitled “Right in the 
Middle.” relating to the unionising of fore¬ 
men, which appears In tbe Appendix.) 

POETIC TRIBUTE TO THE LATE PRESI¬ 
DENT ROOSEVELT BY JOHN MAGILL 
[Mr. LANGER asked and obtained leave to 
have printed In the Rxoobd a poem in trib¬ 
ute to the late President Roosevelt entitled 
“Glorious Leader.” written by John Maglll 
of Verona, N. Dak., which appears in the Ap¬ 
pendix ] 

CONTRCHi OP AGRICULTURAL PROGRAMS 

Mr. BILBO. Mr. President, all the 
abuses that have been heaped upon and 
all the charges made against the so- 
called New Deal dating from 1933 to the 
present have not been brought about by 
t]tie legislation of the Congress In its hon¬ 
est. sincere, and patriotic efforts to bring 
relief to the unemployed, the bankrupt 
farmers, closing of banks, failures of in¬ 
dustries. and other financial organiza¬ 
tions, but in nine cases out of ten the 
troubles endured and criticisms provoked 
were brought about in or by the adminis¬ 
tration of these honest, necessary, and 
righteous laws and measures by the Con¬ 
gress to save a great Nation from absolute 
chaos and disaster. 

The intentions and purposes of the 
laws enacted by the Congress under the 
calamitous conditions with which the 
whole country was confronted were nec¬ 
essary, wholesome, and righteous but the 
agents and agencies set up under all the 
letters of the alphabet resulted in abuses 
of powers conferred along with powers 
usurped by ill-informed, totafiy IneE- 
perlenced, and sometimes vicious, ambi¬ 
tious. and autocratic men and women 
dealing with free Americans in such a 
way that will almost justify historians to 
condemn the era of the New Deal as the 
era of crackpot and bureatieratlc gov¬ 
ernment in free America. 

It has been evident to a great many of 
us that many men and women in the al¬ 
phabetical-lettered boreauB and Agencies 
set up to administer theM neoessary and 
reform laws and measures took ad¬ 
vantage of the powers granted and the 
powers usurped to taty with their own pet 
schemes and wild theories to rule, regi¬ 
ment, dominate, and control the eco¬ 
nomic, social, and political affairs of 
the Nation llrom the great Federal city 
of Washington on the huoks of the his¬ 
toric and hoauttful Potomac, 


It is then no wonder that millions of 
the people have justly complained of the 
autocratic and dictatorial regulations 
and intimidations that have been re¬ 
sorted to, often in violation of all the 
sacred and time-honored concepts and 
principles of the American way. I do 
not want to be understood as condemn¬ 
ing the beneficent, life saving and 
needed reforms brought about by the ef¬ 
forts of the Congress and the Democratic 
administration that made the New Deal 
possible, nor do 1 want to condemn all 
the men and women who administered 
the laws for without the New Deal this 
country could not have been saved and 
the people restored to peace and pros¬ 
perity. with homes, decent living wages 
and the social standards of the Ameri¬ 
can people raised to the highest levels in 
the country's long history. 

The Republican Party through their 
mismanagement for 12 years had wreck¬ 
ed the economic life of the country, and 
the Nation In 1933 was on the brink of 
ruin and revolution, when the Demo¬ 
cratic administration took charge of the 
destiny of the coimtry and verily led 
the American people out of the slough 
of despondency into the promised land of 
peace, safety, happiness, and prosperity. 
The Democratic administration through 
the New Deal indeed performed a miracle 
in thus redeeming and saving our coun¬ 
try and its people. 

I was and still am a New Dealer, but 1 
have no defense for all the abuses and 
waste on the part of many designing. Ill- 
informed, un-American, and inexperi¬ 
enced crackpot bureaucrats who nosed 
their way Into Government bureaus and 
agencies and whose ideas and theories 
have all along fc»een ’’the fiy in the oint¬ 
ment.” 

The time has come whki there should 
be a housecleaning. The time has come 
when many bureaus and agencies should 
be stripped of the drones that infest them 
and there should be an abrogation or re¬ 
peal of any usurped rules, regulations, 
and powers that have so harassed and 
bitterly beset a great and free people. 

Many million dollars of the people’s tax 
money can be saved by such eliminations, 
followed by consolidations in the admin¬ 
istration of many remedial measures by 
proper laws of reform and relief. I 
IHophesy that when this global war is 
over many complex and disturbing con¬ 
ditions will follow in its wake—situations 
and conditions which will require the 
highest degree of statesmanship and the 
application of true American ideals along 
with a large portion of common horse- 
sense to adjust and correct these disturb¬ 
ing factors. 

In this connection I want to read into 
the Rxcoito a letter I received a few days 
ago from Hon. Charlie McNeil, general 
manager of the BDaslssippi Federated Co¬ 
operatives. I am not saying that I agree 
with all the suggestions incorporated in 
Mr. McNeil’s letter, but I am frank to 
say that to my mind he Is thinking along 
the right lines and his observations are 
worthy of our careful consideration. I 
want to specially urge every Member of 
the Congress to read Mr. McNeil’s letter. 
Here is the letter: 
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Jacksom, MX88., April 5,1945, 
Senator THSoooax O. Bzlso, 

Washington, D, C, 

Diab SxNAToa; Thanka for your letter of 
liarch 26 In re Senate bill 863, and appreciate 
your assurance that you would support this 
bill to tbe limit. 

We are faced with the development of agri¬ 
cultural programs on a postwar basis, and 
certainly at this time no one can foresee Just 
what plans will be developed if Germany sur¬ 
renders or folds up, which looks at this time 
as though It might happen in the next few 
months. Z realise that you stand ready at 
all times to do your utmost tor agriculture 
and the people in Mississippi, and felt that 
1 wanted to express to you our thinking with 
reference to our postwar problems as they 
affect agriculture In this State and see If we 
cannot avoid some of the mistakes that were 
made during our depression period in the 
setting up o2 a multiplicity of agricultural 
agencies to function In carrying out post¬ 
war programs. 

We believe from the standpoint of States' 
rights and real democracy that control of all 
agricultural programs instituted by the Fed¬ 
eral Government where contacts and su¬ 
pervision are to be made directly with the 
average farmer within a State, should be 
channeled through our State land-grant col¬ 
lege on a mutual working basis under agree¬ 
ments between the Federal Government and 
such institutions representing the State sim¬ 
ilar to what exists now in the extension set¬ 
up. 

If all Federal or Federal-State agricultural 
service programs being carried out at this 
time in Mississippi should under the va¬ 
rious laws be headed up at Mississippi State 
College, and come imder the direction and 
supervision of the board of trustees and 
president of the college, it would bring about 
a much closer working relationship between 
the various agencies and would eliminate 
much duplication of effort and make possible 
a unified State agricultural program. 

Also with State and reasonable county 
control of these programs, it would eliminate 
much of the bitter attacks which were made 
from throughout'the State on some of these 
agencies because of the adoption of policies 
in Washington and the carrying out of these 
policies in Mississippi by Federal workers re¬ 
gardless of the thinking or attitude of the 
mass of our average farmers and agricultural 
workers within the State. 

I digress from the reading to remark 
that in the campaign of 1940 and in the 
campaign of 1944 a large percentage of 
the farmers of the Nation voted against 
the Democratic administration, and the 
reason is stated right here. What that 
administration did, and was doing, and 
is still doing, for the farmers of the 
United States meant their salvation; It 
meant their redemption from a state of 
bankruptcy. But in the administration 
of the relief measures, the bureaus in 
Washington carried out the law with a 
number of agents and people sent into 
the various States from other States who 
could not make the proper contacts with 
the people themselves and did not im- 
derstand the people of the States where 
they were sent. As a result, so much 
friction developed that the people, not¬ 
withstanding their salvation by the ad¬ 
ministration, were led to vote against the 
administration which had saved them. 

The letter continues: 

1 feel that the same fundamental prin¬ 
ciples at States* rights should be safeguarded 
and respected by the Federal Government 
when It comes to dealing with agriculture as 
we aze practically unantmously demanding 
should be respected with reference to Federal 


appropriations to our schools if and when 
such laws may be passed. In other words, 
Senator, 1 am convinced that the average 
white man in Mississippi will vote to main¬ 
tain the principles of States* rights, and even 
though the programs adopted by groups of 
farmers throughout this State may not be as 
perfect as some of the programs developed 
by experts in Washington, yet we know that 
such programs developed, living proper con¬ 
sideration to the local people affected, will 
have the support of the people affected by 
such programs. 

Recently 1 have had this experience: 
In endeavoring to afford relief to two or 
three hundred thousand people who are 
dependent upon the naval-stores indus¬ 
try of the South—and It is confined to 
the South, because that is the only sec¬ 
tion where the yellow pine tree grows, 
the tree from which the naval stores are 
produced—found in the O. P. A. a sec¬ 
tion which was tndng to work out a ceil¬ 
ing price. That section was composed 
of men who knew absolutely nothing on 
earth about the naval-stores business 
and who refused to call into their con¬ 
sultations and conferences those who 
were advised and who had spent their 
lives in the naval-stores business. As a 
consequence, the O. P. A., in the face of 
the recommendations of the Agricul¬ 
tural Department, where there were men 
who knew what the naval-stores business 
meant to the people and to the Nation, 
said that they would give no relief to 
the two or three hundred thousand peo¬ 
ple who were dependent on this great 
industry. 

The letter continues: 

Wbat I am trying to say is that throughout 
the world the day of dictators seems to be 
fast passing, and we do not want any dicta¬ 
tors set up In Washington to teU the farmers 
of Mississippi what they must do. 

We believe that the program and princi¬ 
ples involved In our system of land-grant col¬ 
leges and extension service is the fimdamen- 
tal program which should .be foUowed with 
all our agricultural service endeavors, and 
for this reason not only do we need more ap¬ 
propriations fo the extension service but we 
need to have this system of agricultural edu¬ 
cation and the dissemination of agricul¬ 
tural Information and the direction of agri¬ 
cultural programs, etc., centered in the agri¬ 
cultural Extension Service, and I am won¬ 
dering Just what it will take to bring about 
in Washington and possibly the Department 
of Agriculture the adoption of such a policy 
that would place the Extension Service and 
the, land grant coUege program In the posi¬ 
tion which it should occupy. 

I wish to state at this time that our dif¬ 
ferent agricultural agencies are working to¬ 
gether in Mississippi in a most satisfactory 
and harmonious manner, and under the 
leadendilp of men like L. I. Jones, T. M. Pat¬ 
terson, Dallas Vandivers, and O. B. Anders 
and others, we should be able to continue to 
function harmoniously, but at present tbe 
respective agencies are entirely separate and 
this situation a few years ago, on the part of 
some of the agencies, was not so harmoni¬ 
ous. and in tbe future a change In Wash¬ 
ington of administrators and a change in 
Mississippi of administrators might bring 
about a situation that would be most un¬ 
satisfactory. 

As it was a few years ago. Z continue 
the reading: 

Even though all of our present agricultural 
agencies were to be continued entirely sepa¬ 
rate as they now are, it would certify be 
advantageous from a permanent standpoint 
if all such agencies were required to work 


out a mutual Federal-State working agree-, 
ment through Mississippi State College and 
have the control of their activities within 
the state vested in the President of that 
institution. 

Including the trustees. 

We have a great need for increased service 
and educational work in forestry for example, 
and we wUl have a Federal forest program. 
State forestry department, and extension for¬ 
estry. We also have Federal forests within 
tbe State, owned by the Federal Government 
and administered direct. Isn’t it possible 
and reasonable to conceive of aU Federal and 
State programs in forestry being coordinated 
and unified so that the greatest good would 
come to the farmers who are the individuals 
whom we are trying to help? 

Personally I would like to see a consider¬ 
able sum of money set up for the Extension 
Service to permit them to put on an assist¬ 
ant county agent in at least 30 or 40 coun¬ 
ties, who would be an extension forester and 
who would have the backing and direction of 
the county agent who would be his superior 
officer. I cannot conceive of a program be¬ 
ing set up wherein the Federal Government 
would send a forester into each of the 30 or 
40 counties who would work independent of 
any other agricultural group in Mississippi 
and more especially Independent of our Ex¬ 
tension Service. 

I have used tbe forestry program as a con¬ 
crete illustration, and wish to say that so far 
as I know there is a very harmonious and 
close working relationship between all for¬ 
estry groups within the State, but if Missis¬ 
sippi expects to really develop our forests as 
we should and to conserve same, we need 
many men employed in the post-war period 
to really carry out a forestry program within 
this State, and we would like to see them em¬ 
ployed as Extension men rather than to set 
up a completely separate forestry service. 

Mr. LANOER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

M r. BILBO. I yield. 

Mr.LANQER. What is the date of that 
letter? 

Mr. BILBO. The letter is dated April 5. 

Mr. LANOER. The measure the Sena¬ 
tor mentions has been passed by the 
Senate? 

Mr. BILBO. Yes. 

Mr. LANOER. It provides for 3.500 
more assistants to these county agents, 
does it not? 

Mr. BILBO. Yes. 

Mr. LANOER. I certainly agree with 
what the Senator has said. Tills should 
have been done a long time ago. 

Mr. BUjBO. The letter continues: 

Please pardon the length of this letter, but 
unless you and other Senators and Repre¬ 
sentatives from the deep South get together 
along with leaders from the Midwest and be¬ 
gin to crystallize and develop a policy and 
program for agriculture in the postwar pe¬ 
riod. working with agricultural leaders, I 
can foresee that the Congress will be flooded 
with every kind of a wild-eyed, harum-scar¬ 
um bunch of bills designed to re-create our 
social order and our economic order, and ws 
will have so many different agricultural agen¬ 
cies with employees running about over the 
Nation trying to carry out various programs, 
that we will have chaos and confusion rather 
than a soundly planned and developed pro¬ 
gram. 

Very truly yours, 

Okaxlub McNxxl, 
General Manager, 

FULL EMPLOYMENT AFTER THE WAR- 
REPORT FROM BUREAU OF THE BUDGET 

Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, as 
America looks forward to its post-war 
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problems, increasing thought is being 
giv^ to the problem ot the large na¬ 
tional debt which has been created by 
the war. More and more people are com¬ 
ing to realise that the postwar debt 
burden will be exceedingly troublesome 
unless we are able to maintain full em¬ 
ployment and a steadily expanding na¬ 
tional Inoome. 

The relationship between full employ¬ 
ment and the national debt is discussed 
in the report on the full-emplo 3 rment 
bill. 8. 880. which, as chairman of the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 1 
have received from Mr. Harold Smith, 
Director of the Budget Bureau. In this 
report. Mr. Smith makes the following 
statement: 

Servicing the national debt will be easier 
with a high than with a low national in> 
come. State and local governments will be 
better able to discharge their responsibility 
in the fields of education, health, and other 
services. A fiill-employxnent national In¬ 
come provides a broad tax basis from which 
the Government can raise tax revenue with 
the least hardship to the taxpayer. 

The Budget Bureau report also includes 
certain suggestions for improving the 
bill, together with a staff memorandum 
describing procedures that might be used, 
under the fuU-employment bill, in esti¬ 
mating employment and production. 

Mr. President, 1 ask unanimous con¬ 
sent that the report of the Budget Bu¬ 
reau. to which I have Just referred, be 
printed at this point in thh Rxcord in 
connection with my remarks. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the Ricord, 
as follows: 

ExxcuTxvx Omcx or thx PaxsiDtirr, 

BUBXAU or THE BtJPOET, 
Washington, D. C„ April 4,1945. 
Hon. Robxbt F. Waaim. 

United States Senate. 

Mt Dxsi SXNAToa Waokib: 1 have your let¬ 
ter of March 8 in which you ask for pre¬ 
liminary comments on four questions re¬ 
lated to 8. 380. a bill **To establish a national 
policy and program for assuring continuing 
full employment in a free competitive econ¬ 
omy, through the concerted effmrts of in¬ 
due^, agriculture, labor, State, and local 
governments, and the Federal Government." 
Z have expressed my sympathy with the gen¬ 
eral objectivee of the full employment bUl 
in a Jitter tocBenator MuaaaT of January «. 
a copy of whi^ la encl osed. This bUl raises 
questions of great importance for our Gov- 
ernmert and the pec^e. and I am glad that 
you have given me an opportunity to discuss 
the questions posed in your letter. 

You requeeWNl prrtiminary comments on 
your questions. I should like to emphasise. 
Indeed, the preliminary and incomplete 
oharaoter of my answers. A fuU exploration 
of the questions raised by your letter was 
Xkot possible within the short time available. 

bastion No. 1: If we were assured of con¬ 
tinuing fuU employment after the war, what 
might the effect be on the sectors of our 
economy with which your agency is con¬ 
cerned? 

If governmental and private programs sue. 
oeed in achieving full employment, many of 
the Government’s most diflleult problems 
would become more manageable. Govern¬ 
ment programs Which contribute to assuring 
full enjoyment have social implications 
very dfffe^t from those which are required 
to rflleve unemployment and economic dis- 
tresi. inai emii^mcnt means an expanding 
eoondmy, inoreei^ opportunity, and rising 
inpomes. croemployment and nonutuisa- 
tion of reiources mean that pressure groups 


struggle for larger sHces of a smaller-siaed 
pie. Democratic government will face grave 
problems—domestic and international—in 
the period of post-war reconstruction. The 
prospects of their solution are the brighter 
if our policies promote full employment 
rather than struggle with the task of miti¬ 
gating the evils of unemployment. Zf full 
employment is assured by means of maximum 
private activities, certain expenditures of 
Federal. State, and local governments could 
be avoided or reduced. 

To be more specific, with full employment, 
unemployment compensation can take care 
of the period between Jobs; emergency meas¬ 
ures to relieve general unemployment would 
not be needed. Full employment would not 
remove the need for expanded social-security 
programs but would make the attainment of 
adequate social standards more feasible. The 
reabsorption ot veterans into civilian employ¬ 
ment can be accomplished with less friction 
if we have full emplo 3 rment than under con¬ 
ditions of mass unemployment. Pull em¬ 
ployment brings with it a high demand for 
agricultural products and. consequently, the 
need for farm price support and programs 
for the disposal of surplus farm products 
would be reduced or eliminated. A policy 
of promoting competition and lower prices 
to consumers can bo better pursued when 
business expects to make profits In expanding 
markets. Under conditions of full employ¬ 
ment opportunities, labor will enjoy a higher 
standard of living and will be more willing 
to abandon restrictive practices. Servicing 
the national debt will be easier with a high 
than with a low national income. State and 
local governments will be better able to dis¬ 
charge their responsibility in the fields of 
education, health, and other services. A full 
employment national income provides a broad 
tax basis from which the Government can 
raise tax revenue with the least hardship to 
tho taxpayer. 

On the other hand, it must be recognleed 
that a full employment policy means new 
peacetime responsibilities for business, labor, 
agriculture, and government. Full employ¬ 
ment does mean that the Government must 
watch possible upward pressures on prices and 
wages which may conflict with the require¬ 
ments of economic stabilization. The respon¬ 
sibilities of Government in maintaining a 
stable price level will depend very largely on 
the wlUlngness of business, agriculture, and 
labor to assume their share in the responsi¬ 
bility for a general policy of economic su- 
billzation. 

The Bureau of the Budget is not directly 
concerned with any one sector of the economy, 
Zt has reqionBibllities with respect to all 
agencies of the executive branch of the Gov¬ 
ernment and is. therefore, concerned with 
the economy as a whole. I feel sure that its 
responsibilities could be much more effec¬ 
tively met If the policy of the Government 
resulted In full and stable employment than 
if we were plagued by periods ot mass un¬ 
employment. 

QUxmoN NO. s: "zr e. see vnarX BrAcrXD wr 

THX coNaxxss. WHAT MioRTnjnix aOLX or 

TOtra AOKNGT IN HELPINQ AORUVS dPNTXNU- 

INO FULL IMPLOYMENTf" 

The full employment bill obliges the Presi¬ 
dent to transmit to Congress a "national pro¬ 
duction and employment budget (national 
budget).’* The President shall include in 
this national budget: 

Statistical estimates and forecasts. 

A program of Federal policies and activities 
designed to encoufage increased non-Federal 
iuvestment and expenditures or a program of 
anti-inflationary measures. 

Programs of Federal investment and ex¬ 
penditures. 

The bill does not say esitoty which agency 
shall prepare the lMtiora Budget for the 
president. It atatea, aeotion 4 (a), that; 
^The National Budget ahaU be prepared in 


the Bxecutlve Olfice of the President under 
the general direction and supervision of the 
President * * *** and that, section 4 
(b)); "♦ • • the several departments 

and establishments • * * [shall] pre¬ 

pare such plans and programs as may be 
needed * * Thus the bill Implies 
that the National Budget, including the 
estimates, policies, and the programs of in¬ 
vestment and expenditures, is to be prepared 
in the Bxooutlve Olfice of the President on the 
basis of recommendations and estimates sup¬ 
plied by the various departments and estab¬ 
lishments. The bill leaves It to the Presi¬ 
dent to assign tho responsibility for this 
work. 

The coordinating functions now per¬ 
formed by various agencies In the Bxecutlve 
Office, Including the Bureau of the Budget, 
are similar to th# coordinating responsibility 
placed upon the Bieeutlve Office under this 
bill. Under present practices, the Bureau of 
the Budget would have to assist the various 
operating agencies in planning those ad¬ 
ministrative and statistical functions that 
are required by the full-employment bill. 
Hie bill would, Z believe, have the effect 
of Intensifying, enlarging, and making man¬ 
datory certain of the functions already being 
performed m the Executive Office. The 
President has emphasleed In Budget messages 
and other addresses the need to develop a 
coordinated approach to the problems of 
economic policy. Z think it Is wise for Con¬ 
gress to define the coordinating job to be 
done and to permit the President to work 
out. with respect to the formulation of an 
integrated program, the particular assign¬ 
ment of functions within the Executive Office. 

Z shall discuss In the subsequent para¬ 
graphs the functions ot the Executive Office 
of the President under the full employment 
bill, irrespective of the specific agency or 
agencies In the Executive Office which will 
be charged with these rcsponslblUtles. 


Statistical estimates and forecasts 


The bill contemplates that the President 
shall transmit, under section 4 (b). to the 
several departments and establishments pre¬ 
liminary estimates and other information 
that will enable them to prepare their own 
plans for submission to the President. I take 
It that this procedure calls for a communica¬ 
tion similar to that which the Bureau of 
the Budget sends out for the President In 
July of each year, giving the agencies gen¬ 
eral directivea for working out their own 
budgetary requests. Z assume that section 
4 (b) relates not only to the preparation of 
poUcy and programs, but alse to the prepara¬ 
tion of eatlmatee of the National Budget. 

Bi preparing the estimates and forecasts 
required by the bill, the Executive Office of 
the Prealdent should make full use of all the 
data and Information available in the vari- 


oua agencies and establishments of the Fed¬ 
eral Government and State and local govern¬ 
ments. and also In private organizations of 
consumers, business, labor, and agriculture. 
It seems to me essential that there should 
be a widespread understanding throughout 
the country of the estimates that go into 
the National Budget, and that all Interested 
groups Inside and outside the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment should have an opportunity to con¬ 
tribute to these estimates. Enlightened 
economic policy by the Government depends 
largely on an informed public opinion. By 
making groups throughout the country aware 
of tlie problems involved In formulating the 
Nation’s Budget, the Federal Government can 
contribute greatly to this process of enlight¬ 
enment. . X W 

I am attaching In an appendix a sketch of 
a possible procedure for the compilation of 
tbs ststtatloal estimate, and 
la a staff memorandum submitted merely as 
Uluatratlon ot How various ^vernment 
agencies end Interested groui» ot the po^- 
l^on could he drawn Into tho tormuletlon 
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Of estimates for the National Budget. (With 
reference to the statistical programs, see the 
staff memorandum of February 6,1946, which 
1 submitted to Senator Muuut on February 
14, 1045. A revised version of that memo¬ 
randum is attached to this letter.) 

A program of Federal policiea and activities 

designed to encourage increased non-Fed- 

eral investment and expenditures or a 

program of anti-inflationarg measures 

In case the prospective total of expendi¬ 
tures by business, consumers, and govern¬ 
ment falls short of the total required for lull 
emplo]rment, the Federal Ctovemment under 
the bill is obliged to propose programs that 
would stimulate private investment and in¬ 
creased consumers’ expenditures. Contrari¬ 
wise. when such expenditures are expected 
to exceed the full-employment level, an antl- 
Inflatlonary program is to be developed. 

The policies and programs enumerated In 
the bill which fall In this area include bank¬ 
ing and currency, monopoly and competition, 
wages and working conditions, foreign trade 
and investment, agriculture, taxation, social 
security, and the development of natural re¬ 
sources. Policies In these various fields and 
others would have to be combined in such a 
manner as to accomplish as much of a de¬ 
sired additional expansion in private expendi¬ 
tures as possible. Industry, labor, agricul¬ 
ture. and other groups and individuals will 
have an opportimlty to make suggestions to 
the departments concerned. These, in turn, 
will analyze the suggestions and pass their 
recommendations on to the Executive OfBce. 
The President, assisted by his staff in the 
Executive Office, would integrate the policy 
recommendations submitted by the various 
departments and establishments under the 
provisions of the bill. Before transmission 
to Congress, these recommendations would 
thereby be tested for consistency and com¬ 
pleteness. 

The function to be performed by the Exec¬ 
utive Office under this bill is similar, particu¬ 
larly in its procedural aspects, to the legis¬ 
lative reference function performed by the 
Bureau of the Budget under present practice. 
The experience gained by the Bureau of the 
Budget, as well as by agencies such as the 
Office of Economic Stabilization and the Of¬ 
fice of War Mobilization and Reconversion, 
in coordinating wartime programs, will be 
useful in devising the coordinating proce¬ 
dures required under the full-employment 
bill. 

Programs of Federal investment and 
expenditures 

The development of Federal investment 
and expenditure* programs under the bill 
would, no doubt, require the use of many 
existing budgetary procedures and the ex¬ 
pansion and redirection of others. The bill 
provides that the President shall submit the 
National Budget at the beginning of each 
regular session of Congress. I think it wise 
that the bill does not limit the period covered 
by the National Budget to a fiscal year. It is 
especially important that the policies and 
programs recommended in the National 
Budget be outlined each year for a period 
considerably longer than the ensuing fiscal 
year. A procedure for long-range planning, 
at least in the field of public works, was first 
established on the basis of the Xmplojdnent 
Stabilization Act of 1931. More recently It 
was the objective of Executive Order No. 9S84 
to establish a procedure under which the 
Director of the Budget was to submit to the 
President an over-all advance program of 
public works and improvement projects pre- 
pared^r tha various agencies for a period 

FuljQQInBiaiit policy. If It is to be fully 
lxnplempi^Kl*QUlrM the development of 
long-r^^y|H|prams th all fields in which 
governmental v^otioD is deemed to be appro¬ 
priate. Flexible mng-range programs in the 
field of devel(^^mental expenditures must 
serve as a back^und for the detennlpatlon 


of an annual budget of Investment and ex¬ 
penditures that takes account of the possible 
deficiency in the Nation Budget and the ex¬ 
pected success in stimulating non-Federal 
expenditures. The Executive Office and the 
varioxis departments and agencies would have 
to prepare and revise such prograxps on a 
continuing basis for submission by the Presi¬ 
dent to the Congress. 

With long-range programs outlined In 
advance, annual determinations as to the 
scope and content of the Federal expendi- 
tiures program for shorter periods would fall 
into proper focus. 

Under Section 6 (a), the bill calls for a 
quarterly review of Federal investment and 
expenditures in the light of revised esti¬ 
mates of non-Federal investment and ex- 
pendittu^. This provision calls for a con¬ 
tinuous appraisal by the Executive Ofllca of 
the factors entering into the national budget 
so as to permit revisions in the light of cur¬ 
rent trends. Such an appraisal would pre¬ 
sumably be made on the basis of statistical 
and other information collected by the vari¬ 
ous operating agencies and submitted to the 
executive office. Action taken by the Presi¬ 
dent to vary the rate of expenditures within 
the limits prescribed by Congress, as au¬ 
thorized under Section 6 (b). would thus 
be designed to meet current developments. 
In this connection, it may be noted that the 
method of quarterly apportionment com¬ 
bined with the reporting procedure under 
Executive Order 8512 cotild provide the Presi¬ 
dent with the fiscal controls necessary for 
the implementation of section 6 (b). 
QtTBsnoN MO. a: *’in trx prisent planning op 

TOUR AGENCT’8 POSTWAR ACTXVZTXES, WHAT 

ASSUMPTIONS, IP ANT. MAVX YOU MADS WITH 

RBGARO TO THB POSTWAR LEVEL OP THE GROSS 

NATIONAL PRODUCT, THE NATIONAL INCOME, 

AND EMPLOYMENT? 

The Bureau has not made any single as¬ 
sumption as to postwar level of the gross 
national product, the national income and 
employment. It has, however, attempted to 
develop certain goals and to delineate the 
range of possible developments which should 
be envisaged in planning Federal activities. 

The work of the Bureau in preparing the 
Federal Budget normally calls for estimates 
of expenditures for a fiscal year ending 18 
months ahead. Revenue yields and certain 
expenditure items such as aids to agricul¬ 
ture and unemployment relief depend on the 
level of national income. The Bureau, there¬ 
fore. has found it necessary to make estimates 
of income and employment for the period 
covered by the Budget for the ensuing year. 

However, to perform its functions ade¬ 
quately, the Bureau cannot confine its at¬ 
tention merely to the period covered by the 
budget. It is necessary to make various 
hypothetical estimates for several years in 
advance. Such estimates have been at¬ 
tempted both for the transition period and 
for a ‘‘typical" postwar year. 

These estimates are of two typto. In the 
first place, estimates have been made of what 
may be termed income and employment goals 
for the next few years. These estimates are 
similar to those required under section 8 
(a). (1) and (2) of the bill. During the 
transition period these goals are necessarily 
something other than what might be re¬ 
garded as full employment in a normal year. 
During the transition there will necessarily 
be large-scale shifting of jobs, and this will 
mean that unemployment will necessarily be 
greater than it needs to be when the labor 
force is distributed according to the require¬ 
ments of peacetime production. 

The second type of estimate consists of 
projections of national income and employ¬ 
ment under various assumptions as to fu¬ 
ture congressional action with respect to ex¬ 
penditure programs, tax, and other policies. 
Alternative assumptions also were made cmi- 
cerning the rate of private capital formation* 
These projections are similar In nature to 


those required under section 8 (a), (3) of the 
bill, but resulted in various alternative sets 
of estimates of income and employment. 
Though furnishing some Indication of possi¬ 
ble deviation of the national budget from 
what is required for attaining full and stable 
employment, they do not constitute any 
definite forecast as to the postwar level of 
income and employment. 

Question No. 4: ‘‘What specific improve¬ 
ments In 8. 880 might be considered by the 
Banking and Currency Committee?" 

I have already expressed by sympathy with 
the objectives of the full employment bill. 
My comments are largely concerned with de¬ 
tails. Section 2 makes a commendable ef¬ 
fort to define specifically what is intended 
to be regarded as full employment. I feel, 
however, that the formulation could still be 
Improved. 

Section 3 (a) and (f) specifies in consider¬ 
able detail the estimates and information 
which the President shall include in the 
national budget for transmission to Con¬ 
gress. I recognize that the details called for 
are formulated in the light of the best avail¬ 
able technical knowledge at the present time. 
The specific provisions in the statute may, 
however, become a handicap in the future 
when experiences may suggest a somewhat 
different form. Particularly, I propose that 
in the first paragraph of section 8 (a) the 
words "which set forth In summary and de¬ 
tail" be changed to read, "which set forth 
in summary and such detail as the President 
deems necessary. • • •" 

Section 3 (c) has been frequently misin¬ 
terpreted as proposing that Federal invest¬ 
ment and expenditure programs should be 
determined simply by the need for making 
up deficiencies in the National Budget. ‘The 
wording of thb second sentence of section 3 
(c) (p. 6, lines 6 to 9) should dispel such 
misinterpretation. I suggest that the bill 
give a fuller expression to the intention that 
the Federal investment and expenditure pro¬ 
grams be determined on the besls of their 
intrinsic merits, that Is. their contribution 
to the national wealth and well-being. 
The timing of these expenditures—the 
amount to be spent in any particular year— 
should be determined with consideration 
given to expected deficiencies in the national 
budget. This distinction between the long- 
range aspect of Federal expenditure and in¬ 
vestment programs on the one hand, and the 
timing of these expenditures in view of eco¬ 
nomic necessity, on the other hand, could 
be emphasized in the bill if it Includes a 
special paragraph dealing with the long- 
range aspect. Such a paragraph could pro¬ 
vide that the President make recommenda¬ 
tions for enabling legislation and also rec¬ 
ommendations for a long-range public works 
and developmental expenditure program. 
This paragraph might precede the present 
section 3 (c). In this case, in the second 
line on jiage 6. after "Federal investment 
and expenditures," add the words: "author¬ 
ized by existing law or by legislation as pro¬ 
posed in the preceding section." 

Section 8 (c) has also been misinterpreted 
as suggesting that full employment really is 
to be accompanied by additional Federal ex¬ 
penditures and that only lip service is paid 
to the various policies enumerated under 3 
(b). The true intent of the bill could be ex¬ 
pressed more unequivocally by adding the 
words: "in combination with the other meas¬ 
ures recommended in the National Budget." 
after the words "as will be sufficient," on page 
6, line 2. I also wonder whether It might not 
be appropriate to insert the word "deemed" 
before the word "sufliolent" on page 6, line 2. 

The last sentence in section 8 (c) might be 
Interpreted as indicating that the bill con¬ 
siders public works construction programs 
as the most Important item in the Federal 
Investment and expenditure programs. If 
this is not the intention, the text might be 
clarifled by referring also to other than publlo 
works expenditures in the same paragraph* 
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Ttui bill pUuMt comMmble emphasis on 
plantiUig Federal cipenditures as a means to 
promote full employment. Tax policy is 
mentioned only ae one of the various polimee 
enumerated by way of Illustration in section 
S (b). Z wonder whether it would not be 
desirable to give greater emphasis to the 
effect that tax policies may have on employ¬ 
ment. 

Very truly yours, 

Hasold D. Sanru, 

Director. 


APnWDXX 

A aoeeiBLX noocouax worn thk dsvslopmint of 

nvnif axis fox thi national subgk xtndee 

B. SSO 

aeotlon 8 (a) of the full employment bill 
requires two main types of estimate: (1) The 
volume of aggregate expenditures required to 
produce full employment; and (2) the pro- 
qMctive volume of expenditures, not taking 
into account any increased or decreased in¬ 
vestment or exp^itures which might be ex¬ 
pected to result from the programs set forth 
In the Budget. 

The procedure for preparing these esti¬ 
mates should assure that all available infor¬ 
mation of the agencies of the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment, of State and local governments, and 
of private organisations be utilized. Xt is 
also essential that the procedure be kept as 
flexible as possible so that revised estimates 
can be made available to Congress whenever 
changing conditions require. 

A first tentative summary of the two types 
of estimates to be included in the National 
Budget would be prepared in the Executive 
Office of the President in consultation with 
experts from a few Federal Government agen¬ 
cies particularly concerned with over-aU pro¬ 
jections, such as the Department of Oom- 
iheroe, the Department of the Treasury, the 
Department of lAbor. the Department of 
Agriculture, and others. 

The summary statement would then be 
broken down into its component parts. With 
the aid of research facilities available In such 
agencies as the Departments of Commerce, 
Labor, and Agriculture, estimates of such de- 
taiU would be made which are implied in. and 
are consistent with, the over-aU estimates 
prepared la the first round. It would be 
shown, for example, with respect to the goal 
as well as to the projections, what amount of 
residential construction, automobile produc¬ 
tion, raUroad transporUtlon. what wage de¬ 
velopments, hours of work, exports and im¬ 
ports are implied in the over-all estimates. 

These detailed estimates would then be 
used as a basis for discussion with experts 
outside the Federal Government in industry, 
agriculture, labor, finance. State and local 
governments, and other Helds. They would 
be atfied to comment on the estimates for 
those speoiflo fields with which they are 
mainly oonoemed. Contact with industrial 
experts, for instance, would be established 
through the Department of Commeroe, with 
labor experts through the Department tf 
Labor, with agricultural e]q>erts through the 
Department of Agriculture, etc. These De¬ 
partments would analyse the comments made 
by these various nongovernmental experts. 
A similar method would be used for contact¬ 
ing State and local governments through an 
agency designated for this purpose. Utilising 
these comments and analyses, a revised draft 
of the over-all projections would be prepared 
in the Bseeutive OStoe of the President, again 
in oonsultatiott with the experts of the Fed¬ 
eral agencies particularly concerned. Thus 
the final revised set of National Budget goele 
and prOjeotiQne would be developed for sub- 
mleamn to the PreaideDt. 

^The procedure lor compiling these esti- 
mitee would have to start prdbahly in July 
or Augustin ordsy to have the final estimates 
avaUabSs In December as material for the 
National iudgat to ba transmitted by the 
Preidddnt* 


The bill provides, section 8 (g), for supple¬ 
mental or revised estimates whenever n e c e e 
•ary. Therefore the projections Inetuded In 
the estimates Should be currently reviewed 
for possible revision. The sgemiies should be 
in frequent contact all through the year with 
the non-Fsderal experts who have Chedked the 
original eetlmates. They Should bring to the 
attention of the Executive Office any revision 
that might become neoeesary. Xn the Execu¬ 
tive Office certain over-aU indexes of eco¬ 
nomic development should be watched in 
order to detect changee In busineae con¬ 
ditions. 

ZUBCX>RD OF WORK IN KANSAS AIRCRAFT 
FACTORIES 

Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I ask to 
have printed In the Record the following 
telegram from Uoyd A. Wilson, general 
manager of the Wichita Chamber of 
Commerce: 

We thought you might like to insert in the 
CONOSISSIONAL Bzcobd the fact that ab¬ 
senteeism in the four Wichita aircraft fac¬ 
tories engaged in vital war production— 
Beech. Boeing. Cessna, and Culver) was lower 
on VE-day, May 8, than for the month of 
April. You already know abeenteelsm in 
these plants has been conaiderably less all 
along than the national average. All Wichita 
plants met their production schedules on 
VB-day. 

Mr. President. I and all other citizens 
of Kansas take great pride in the records 
of production In the Wichita and other 
Kansas war Industries. Their unit pro¬ 
duction has been high, their costs low. 
their absenteeism rate lower than the 
average, and there has been a noticeable 
lack of labor troubles during the war. 
I am glad to place Mr. Wilson’s telegram 
in the Ricobo, and to extend my con¬ 
gratulations to the people of Wichita on 
the enviable records they have made, and 
which I am sure they will continue to 
make. 

PROCLAMATION OF NATIONAL REHABILI¬ 
TATION WEEK AND erTATEMENT BY 
FEDERAL SECURITY AGENCY 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, 
on May 7 the President of the United 
States issued a proclamation designating 
the week of June 2 as National Rehabili¬ 
tation Week. I ask that the proclama¬ 
tion and the statement issued by the 
Federal Security Administrator in con¬ 
nection with the proclamation may be 
printed in the Record as a part of my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the procla¬ 
mation and the statement were ordered 
to be printed in the Record, as follows: 

NATIONAL aXUABILXTATXON WXSKr~BT TUX FXXS- 
XDKNT OF THK UNITED STATES OF AMXUCA, A 
PROCLAMATION 

With the attention of the Nation rightly 
focused on the welfare of men and women 
returning from service in the enned forces 
and the emphasis placed on benefits provided 
for them through congressional action, we 
must not let our intmwet flag in dleoharging 
our obligations to the inoreiaing thousands 
. among our civilian populatlcm who through 
accident, disease, or congenital conditions 
are unable to hold a xdace in the ranks of 
the American working force. Even in the 
midst of wer their txmdition calls to us for 
renewed effort to bring about their restora¬ 
tion that they, too, may maintain their self- 
respect through self-supporting work. 

On JunekfOur Nation-wide program for the 
vocational rehabilitation of such disabled 
men and women will have been In operation 
a quarter of A century. Less than 2 years 


ago, the Congress expanded this program by 
amending the Vocational Rehabilitation Act 
of 1920. The new law—the Barden-La Fol- 
latte Act, passed in 1943—makes it possible 
for the Federal and State Governments, 
working as a team, to bring to the mentally 
disabled and the blind and all other groups 
of the disabled, the many services necessary 
to make them employable, including physical 
restoration, vocational training, and place¬ 
ment in suitaMe employment. 

Over the past 25 years it has been demon¬ 
strated that this program for the restoration 
ot disabled men and women is paying divi¬ 
dends, not only in humanitarian terms but 
in dollars and cents. Thousands of men and 
women annually apply to the rehabilitation 
service for help. Because of disabilities 
they are able to contribute little to the na¬ 
tional income. Many of them are forced to 
accept public aid. Refitted for work, they 
begin to pay their own way. No longer then 
are they tax consumers; they are taxpayers. 

That we may not fail to discharge our ob¬ 
ligation to help every man and woman who 
needs vocational rehabilitation services in 
order to become self-supporting, it appears 
appropriate at this time that I should urge 
the able-bodied citizenry of the United states 
to unite In a concerted effort to bring about 
wider knowledge and use of the services for 
physical and mental restoration of the han¬ 
dicapped provided under the Barden-La Fol- 
lette Act. which applies to all civilian dis¬ 
abled. 

Now. therefore. I, Harry S. Truman. Presi¬ 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby declare the week beginning June 2, 
1945, ae National RehabUltatlon Week. 

And Z urge all churches, educational In¬ 
stitutions. health and welfare services, civic 
organizations, chambers of commerce, boards 
of trade, industry, labor, public-spirited citi¬ 
zens. and the radio and press throughout 
the United States to observe National Reha¬ 
bilitation Week, to the end that handicapped 
men and women throughout our Nation may 
be located and advised of the benefits to 
which they may be entitled. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand and caused the seal of the United 
States of America to be affixed. 

Done at the city of Washington this 6th 
day of May in the year of our Lord 1945, and 
of the independence of the United States of 
America the one hundred and sixty-ninth. 

ISXALl 

Harry S. Truman. 


Specially arranged clinics for the examina¬ 
tion and treatment of disabled men and 
women will be held throughout the cotmtry 
between JUne 2 and 8. the period desig¬ 
nated by President Truman as National Re¬ 
habilitation Week. Federal Security Admin¬ 
istrator Paul V. McNutt announced today. 

He stated that Michael J. Shortley, Director 
of the Federal Security Agency's Office of Vo¬ 
cational Rehabilitation, has called upon all 
cooperating State agencies to unite in this 
concentrated effort. The purpose, he said, is 
to locate the physically and mentally handi¬ 
capped and take the preliminary stei^ neces¬ 
sary to restore them to employability. 

"We welcome the opportunity to do our 
part," the Administrator said, "in answering 
the President's call. He has asked—and will 
receive—the support of public and private or¬ 
ganizations and of the people generally In 
behalf of the State-Federal program for the 
rehabilitation of the civilian handicapped. 
I know of no more effective way for the Vo¬ 
cational Rehabilitation Service to contribute 
Its share In the Nation-wide observance of 
NaUonal RehabUltatlon Week than by In- 
tensUylng and concentrating all our efforts 
during that period on locating and aiding the 


handicapped." ^ ^ 

Sneaking for the Federal and SUte reha- 
bUlStlon agencies. Director 
with the Administrator in endorsing ^ 
holding of rehabUltatlon clinics. He pointed 
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out that estimates indicate there are 1,000,000 
disabled persons who could be benefited by 
•eryiees available through these State services 
and that to this number are added annually 
many thousands disabled by accident, disease, 
or congenital conditions. 

The Government-sponsored effort in behalf 
of the civiUan disabled, Mr. Shortley said, 
was begun Just a quarter of a century ago 
but the legislation making possible the many 
services now available to the handicapped 
was enaoM less than 2 years ago. 

**These services.” he said. ”wUl continue 
year after year, since we will probably never 
devise ways to eliminate all accidents and 
crippling diseases.” 

The Federal Security Administrator’s de¬ 
cision to recommend the holding of rehabili¬ 
tation dinics throughout the country was 
based. Bfr. Shortley added, on reports he had 
received through the Office of Vocational Re¬ 
habilitation on the success of such efforts 
already made in many communities. The 
clinics, which will be held during rehabili¬ 
tation week, he explained, will be organized 
by States and communities, following the 
general pattern of those already held. Notice 
will be given that on certain days physicians 
and surgeons will examine every disabled per¬ 
son who asks foi help. If his disability can 
be removed or reduc^. medical care or sur¬ 
gery will be provided. If the applicant can¬ 
not afford to pay for such service the coats 
will be borne by the State. Hospitalization, 
up to 90 days, will also be provided if neces¬ 
sary. 

The work of the medical men will be sup¬ 
plemented by that of vocational experts who 
will talk with applicants about the kind of 
work they can do or want to do. The final 
step. Mr. Shortley pointed out. is to get a 
Job for each handicapped worker. 

HOSPITALCRATION OF WAR VETERANS IN 
NEBRASKA 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, on 
April 5 I addressed to General Hines ot 
the Veterans’ Bureau a communication 
containing considerable data with refer¬ 
ence to hospital facilities in the State of 
Nebraska, and a few days ago 1 received 
a letb^r from Reed 0*Hanlon, com¬ 
mander of the American Legion, depart¬ 
ment of Nebraska, covering the same 
subject. I ask to have Inserted in the 
body of the Rec?ori) at this point a quota¬ 
tion from the letter I wrote to General 
Hines, his reply to me, and also the com- 
mundatlon I received from the com¬ 
mander of the American Legion, De¬ 
partment of Nebraska, enclosing a res¬ 
olution. 

There being no objection, the letters 
and resolution were ordered to be 
printed in the Rbcoro. as follows; 

Apbil 5. 1045. 

It would seem that Nebraska has been by¬ 
passed in the matter of being provided with 
hospital beds for veterans in need of hos- 
pltfUization. In comparing the number of 
hospital beds to the number of men dis¬ 
charged from World War No. 1, it would seem 
that every State which boders on Nebraska 
has been favored in the expansion of hos¬ 
pitals program over Nebraska. 

The State of Wyoming had 13,348 men in 
World War No. 1 and today has 745 hospital 
beds available in Veterans* Hospitals, serv¬ 
ing both general medical and mental cases. 
This would give the State of Wyoming 63 
beds for qach 1,000 veterans. 

The State of Kansas had 81,724 men in 
World War No. 1 and at the present time 
has iqiprokimately 2389 hospital beds, piiis 
the new facility that is to be opened at Camp 
Phmips. Salina, Kans., of about 2,000 beds. 
This will give the State of Kansas approxi¬ 
mately 53 beds per each 1,000 veterans and 


the facilities are for general medical, mental, 
and domiciliary care. 

The State of South Dakota had 82,017 men 
In World War No. 1. At the present time 
they have approximately 2.633 beds available 
for general medical, tubercular, and domloU- 
lary care. In addition to the above there is 
to be a new hospital built at Sioux Falls 
consisting of 150 beds. Without the new 
hospital at Sioux Falls. South Dakota has 
approximately 87 beda for each 1,000 vet¬ 
erans. 

The State of Iowa had 114,293 men m 
World War No. 1 and have approximately 1,- 
665 hospital beds at the present time for 
mental and general medical cases, or ap¬ 
proximately 16 beds for each thousand vet- 
erana. 

The State of Colorado had 43,421 veterans 
In World War No. 1 and have 805 hospital 
beds at this time for mental cases, or an 
average of 19 beds for each 1,000 veterans. 

The State of Nebraska had 57,329 veterans 
in World War No. 1 and have at the present 
time 380 general medical beds available or a 
total of 5 beds per each 1,000 veterans of 
World War No. 1. In addition, approxi¬ 
mately 11,000 men have been returned to 
Nebraska from the present war which makes 
the Immediate potential load approximately 
68.000 veterans and would mean that we only 
have 4 beds available for each 1,000 veterans. 
Should the war terminate suddenly and the 
total of 116,000 veterans be discharged, they 
would immediately become a potential hos¬ 
pital load and Nebraska would have for each 
1,000 veterans only 1.6 percent beds avail¬ 
able. Before the present war the Lincoln 
faculty had hundreds of men on the waiting 
list at different periods. It would seem that 
no definite provisions have been made for 
the expansion of the Lincoln facility to take 
care of this potential load upon the dis¬ 
charge of the men from the service. Steps 
should be taken immediately to double the 
present capacity and eventually to increase 
it to 750 beds. 


Vetebans* Aomxkistratxon, 
Washington, D. C., April 20, 1945. 
Hon. Hugh Bxttlsx, 

United States Senate, 

Washington, D. C. 

Mt Dsab Sbmatox Butleb: Further refer¬ 
ence Is made to your letter of April 6, 1046, 
which forwarded a copy of a memorandum 
that you received from a friend in Nebraska 
relative to the hospitalization of war veter¬ 
ans. 

It is noted that the study is based on the 
estimated veteran poptxla^on of each State. 
The Veterans* Administration, however, in 
determining the number of hospital beds re¬ 
quired, does not consider the niunber of 
veterans residing in any State but those vet¬ 
erans residing in the area that Is closer to a 
hospital of a given type than to any other 
hospital of the same type. In other words, 
veterans who reside within Nebraska now 
have general medical and surgical facilities 
avaUable to them at the Veterans* Adminis¬ 
tration hospitals at Lincoln, Nebr.; Cheyenne, 
Wyo.. and Hot Springs. S. Dak. The new hos¬ 
pital that has been authorized for Sioux Falls, 
S. Dak., will serve those veterans residing 
in northeast Nebraska. Hospitalization for 
nervous and mental cases for that area la 
provided at KnoxviUe, Iowa; Fort Meade, 
8. Dak.; Wadsworth, Kans., and Fort Lyon, 
Colo. 

Of the 95 Veterans* Administration hos¬ 
pitals now in operation, 13 are predominant¬ 
ly for the care of tuberculous eases; 81 for 
neuropsychiatric cases, and 51 for general 
medical and surgical cases. Our hospitals 
are augmented by the utilization of in 
approximately 40 Army, Navy, and Marine 
hospitals. 

Our policy has been to provide hospital 
Bsrvlces for all types of oases to veterans In 
any part of the country within reasonable 


distances of their homes, and to have hos¬ 
pital services equaUy available in all parts of 
the country. It will be recognised, however, 
that reasonable distances cannot be the same 
in sparsely populated areas as in the large 
metropolitan centers. 

Our over-all hospital requirements are now 
being reviewed and you may be assured thst 
careful consideration will be given to the 
providing of adequate facilities for the Ne-. 
braskan veterans. 

Very truly yours, 

j'BAmc T. Himes, 

Administrator, 

The American Leoxon, 
Dbpabtment of Nebraska, 

Blair, Nebr., May 9, 1945. 
Hon. Huor Btitleb. 

United States Senate, 

Washington, D, C. 

DsAE Senatoe Btttlbe: I have been directed 
by the executive committee of the American 
Legion, Department of Nebraska, to forward 
for your ooxisideratlon a resolution passed 
at their meeting of May 3. 1946, concerning 
the urgent need for an additional veterans’ 
hospital in Nebraska. Unless some definite 
action authorizing the construction of at 
least one additional hospital in thU State is 
taken in the near future, the delay before 
actual construction can be completed is go¬ 
ing to cause a serious situation in this State. 

The Department of Nebraska has no direct 
Interest in the location of such additional 
facilities, feeling that this should properly 
be left to proper authority. We are deeply 
concerned, however, with the delay in the 
Veterans* Administration, notwithstanding 
congressional authorization, for additional 
facilities. It Is our hope that you will find 
time, busy as you are, to personally urge 
General Hines to make a definite commit¬ 
ment. 

Sincerely, 

Reed O’Hanlom. 


XSSOLUTXON 

Whereas it is the belief of war veterans of 
Nebraska that the construction program for 
Veterans’ Administration hospitals has been 
conducted along entirely too conservative 
lines, especially in view of the anticipated 
need for new hospitals and new beds, which 
should be in readiness before any emergency 
occurs; and 

Whereas experience in the past has proven, 
that the present veterans* hospital facilities 
in Nebraska are Inadequate even for the vet¬ 
erans of wars prior to World War No. 2, as we 
have seen long waiting lists of men desiring 
hospitalization and in need of it; and 

Whereas a comparison of Veterans' Ad¬ 
ministration faculties available to veterans 
of Midwestern States shows that the Nebraska 
veterans are the victims of unjust discrimi¬ 
nation in respect to the facllltlet provided for 
them, as shown by the following table: 


Etate 

Men In 
World 
War I 

Veterans* 

Adminis¬ 

tration 

hospital 

beds 

Beds 

1,000 

men 

South Dakote. 

82,017 

12,632 

87 

Wyoming. 

12,848 

745 

02 

Kansas. 

81,724 

4,360 

63 

Colorado. 

48,421 

805 

20 

Iowa. 

114,202 

1,655 

16 

Nebraska. 

67,820 

280 

6 


1 Does not include 150-bed hospital now autborlxod. 


Therefore be it resolved by the depart¬ 
ment executive committee of the American 
Legion, Department of Nebraska, in regu¬ 
lar session convened this 2d day of May 
1945, That we demand that the war veteraxu 
of Nebraska be given the eouslderatlon to 
which they are entitled in. way of hos¬ 
pital facilities in their own State, aiid that 
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tiM Vetariuis* Admlniftnrtlon be uifed to pro- 
oeed with » ooxwtmeCioh prograa, in accord- 
anee with the ptcnUHaoM at the QZ biu oz 
m^te, which will proride adequate hoipitol 
faoUttlee in llebraika for t^e war teterana 
of tfaia State, that the eltuatlon may not 
beoome a etath tragedy when veterane of 
Worid War No. g return home; and be it 
further 

Seaoloecl, That eopiee of this reiolutlcm be 
forwarded to Oen. mnk T. Hlnea, Adminle- 
trator of Veterans* Affaire; to all Members of 
the Nebraafca ddegatlon In the Congress of 
tbe united States, and to Odward McKim. 
chief administrative assistant to President 
Truman. 

OCrZTON STOCKS OWNED AND POOLED BY 

OOMMCMMTY CREDIT OOBPORATI(»l 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, a 
large part of the gloomy picture facing 
the American cotton Industry in the 
postwar years was cleared up by an 
announcement made last Saturday by 
the Commodity Credit Corporation. This 
announcement was one of the most sig¬ 
nificant made by a Gk)yernment agency 
in many years. The Commodity Credit 
Corporation announced figures of cotton 
stocks owned and pooled by it, which 
showed that, in fact, there is no surplus 
of cottons of the grades and staples nor¬ 
mally consumed in the United States. 

A few yeans ago the owned and pooled 
stocks of the Corporation totaled 7,000,- 
000 bales. This has now been reduced to 
3,470,000 bales of cotton. Of this remain- 
i^ amount approximately 40^ percent 
is nontenderable on the exchanges. More 
than two-thirds of this amount, or 2,- 
328,000 bales, is cotton of 20/32’6 staple 
and i^orter. This cotton is not normally 
used in the United States and is of little 
value to the American textile Industry. 

Bir. President, many persons think a 
bale of cotton is a bale of cotton; whereas, 
by counting the number of bales without 
regard to demand, grade, or classification 
one can get an impression of a surplus 
when in rOality none exists. What are 
the facts? The United States uses cotton 
of fifteen-sixteenths inch staple and 
longer. The Commodity Credit Corpora¬ 
tion owns only 1,148,000 bales of cotton of 
this length, and this includes all grades. 
Of all cotton stocks controlled by the 
Commodity Credit Corporation fifteen- 
sixteenths inch through 1^ in staple, 
and strict Low Ididdllng and better in 
grade there remain only 548,000 bales, 
more than half of which is Irrigated cot¬ 
ton. Furthermore, the Corporation has 
reduced Its stocks of all grades of cotton 
from li^ through liA to only 428,000 
bales. This hiih quality cotton could 
have been sold, since there is a ready 
market for it but It is being held by the 
Qovemment pending determination of 
Army requirements. It Is safe to assume 
that this cotton will be consumed by the 
American Army in the war against Japan, 
ThesS are small amounts indeed when 
it is remembered that American textile 
mills are consuming 850,000 to 900,000 
bales a month. 

The Chmmodi^ Credit Corporation has 
done ah this and has acquired a surhhts 
for the Qoyemment of 098,0004)00 on Its 
ootton operations. 

Ml Fresidaht, last year the senior Sen¬ 
ator from Tennessee tMr, MdCttiAtl, 
the junior Smiator from Ailxona CMr, 
1, and Z offered an amendment 


to the Buridus property disposal bdl which. 
created the present export subsidy pro¬ 
gram. This program has been admin¬ 
istered by Mr. C. C. Smith, Director of 
Uie Cotton Section of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation. Mr. Smith is one of 
the ablest men in public service and he 
has administered a difficult and compli¬ 
cated task with great benefit to the cot¬ 
ton trade and the war effort. 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, wfll 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. EASTLAND. I yield. 

Mr. STEWART. I heard the Senator 
mention the name of Mr. Smith, the head 
of the Commodity Credit Corporation. 1 
think he has done a most excellent Job, 
of which we can all feel proud. The Sen¬ 
ator has already complimented BAr. Smith 
In the remarks which he has made. I 
ask the Senator if he does not think that 
the work of Mr. Smith has been out¬ 
standing? 

Mr. EASTLAND. I believe that Mr. 
Smith is one of the most intelligent and 
able men in the Government service. He 
has certainly done an outstanding Job, 
because he has marketed a tremendous 
ootton surplus, and removed It from the 
market without destructive effects on 
INices. and without injury to that part of 
agriculture engaged in the cotton busi¬ 
ness. This marketing achievement marks 
the first time that a Government-owned 
surplus has been worked off without de¬ 
pressing the price. 

Under the Commodity Credit Corpora¬ 
tion program we have been exporting for 
cash an average of 80,000 bales of cotton 
a month. These flgiires do not include 
cotton which was exported under lend- 
lease. However, it can be said that there 
have been heavy shipments abroad under 
land-lease. Last week the Commodity 
Credit Corporation sold more than three- 
quarters of a million bales of cotton, 
which is the biggest week*s business in 
its history. In addition to the foregoing 
exports. Inquiries have come from Swit¬ 
zerland. Norway, Sweden, Holland, and 
Bdgium regarding the additional pur¬ 
chase of ootton for cash. From all ap¬ 
pearances exports for cash in the next 12 
months will run three times greater than 
in the past 12 months. Te present ex¬ 
port subsidy program has been and is a 
llfesaver to the cotton farmer. 

BZr. President, there is now no surplus 
of cottons normally consumed by Amer¬ 
ican mills, and the shorter cottons on 
hand will be disposed of with the reopen¬ 
ing of the channels of trade to Europe 
and the Orient when world conditions 
permit. 

In addition to the reduction of the sur¬ 
plus, the prospects for a ootton crop were 
never darker than this year. Private 
sources estimate that there will be only 
nineteen to nineteen and one-half mil¬ 
lion acres lUanted to ootton in America 
in 1945. This is the lowest cotton acre¬ 
age since 1892. Moreover, the new crop 
is off to a very late start and, with farm¬ 
ers confronted with an acute shortage 
of labor and Imidements, it appears at 
this time that we shall have a very short 
cotton crop. All these factors indicate 
that we shall go a long way this year in 
working down our recent ndnous surplus 
to normal levels. 


Mr. President, Z bring these matters 
to the attention of the Congress to cor¬ 
rect the totally ^roneous impression of 
the dark position of American ootton due 
to the alleged overwhelming surplus, and 
to clarify the reality of the cotton sit¬ 
uation so far as Government-owned 
stodcs are concerned. 

Now that the surplus has been reduced 
to manageable proportions, it behooves 
the Congress to enact legislation to pre¬ 
vent the accumulation in the future of 
another great price-depressing cotton 
surplus which has wrought such ruin^ to 
the entire American economy. While 
the surplus has dwindled under the ex¬ 
port-subsidy amendment, I do not be¬ 
lieve this program can be a permanent 
solution. A subsidy is essential under 
the present system, and must be re¬ 
tained so long as the present system ex¬ 
ists As a permanent poUcy the full- 
parity export bill introduced by the Sen¬ 
ator from Alabama [Mr. Banxhiad] and 
myself offers a long-range solution to the 
farm problem, not only for cotton, but 
for all other crops of which we produce 
a peacetime surplus. In normal times a 
subsidy alone will not suffice because it 
does not provide dollar exchange with 
which foreign nations can buy our crop 
surpluses. There can be no real cure 
for the farm problem imtil the Congress 
enacts legislation whereby our surplus 
agricultural production can be ex¬ 
changed tor foreign goods. This is es¬ 
sentially the program of our blU. By its 
provisions and under proper manage¬ 
ment It is entirely possible that all sur¬ 
pluses will be permanently removed and 
the farmers will receive full parity for aU 
their production. 

PLANNING OF RURAL ELECTRIFICATION 
PROJBCTB 

The Senate resumed the considera¬ 
tion of the bill (8. 89) to provide for the 
planning of rural eLectrlflcation projects, 
and for other purposes. 

The PRKfiTnKNT pro tempore. The 
first amendment of the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry will be stated. 

The first amendment of the Commit¬ 
tee on Agriculture and Forestry was, in 
section 2, page 3, after line 11. to strike 
out ^'annually, beginning with the fiscal 
3 ^ear ending June SO. 1945.” and to insert 
*Tor each of the fiscal years 1946, 1947, 
and 1948,” so as to read: 

Be it enacted, eitc„ That it Is hereby de¬ 
clared to be the poUcy of the Congress to 
provide fCr the ImmecUate preparation cf 
comprehensive plans and programs to facili¬ 
tate and expedite the electrification of rural 
areas In the several States and Territories to 
the fullest extent possible, as soon as mate¬ 
rials and manpower are available, in order to 
Improve the standard of living and the eco¬ 
nomic condition of persons residing in rural 
areas and further to provide employment op- 
portunltlee and demands for materials and 
manufaotures. 

Sac. 2. (a) The Administrator of the Rural 
Electrification Administration is authorized 
and empowered Immediately to prepare com¬ 
prehensive plana and programs for the elec- 
trUlcatlon of rural areas to the fullest extent 
ponlble, to collect such information as 
be may require to develop projects which 
comply with the requirements of the ^rai 
Electrification Act of as amended (U. S. 
t3., title 7, secs. 901-^14. inclusive). Including, 
without limitation, the assembly of factuiu 
daU Indicating the extent of the need and 
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demand for rural electrification, the making 
of engineering studies, the preparation of 
maps and supporting ezplanato^ material, 
and the preparation of loan applications; 
Provided, however. That the Administrator 
of the Rural Slectrlfioation Administration 
shall cause to be Included in the amount of 
any loan hereafter made to any borrower that 
part of the moneys expended by the Admin¬ 
istrator of the Rural Blectrificatlon Admin¬ 
istration for the purposes of this section 
which he shall determine to be properly 
chargeable to such borrower. 

(b) Zn order to carry out the provisions 
of this act, the Administrator of the Rural 
Blectriflcation Administration may, without 
regard to the provisions of law relating to the 
making, performance, amendment or modi¬ 
fication of contracts, or to the obtaining of 
personal services, obtain or employ, by con¬ 
tract or otherwise, the services and facilities 
of such persons, corporations. States, Terri¬ 
tories. and subdivisions and agencies thereof, 
municipalities, peoples utility districts and 
cooperative, nonprofit, or limited-dividend 
associations organlssed under the laws of any 
State or Territory of the United States, as 
have received or may receive loans from the 
Administrator pur8\iant to the Rural Elec¬ 
trification Act of 1936, and may exercise the 
authorities described in section 11 of the 
Rural Electrification Act of 1936. 

(c) There is hereby authorioed to be ap¬ 
propriated for each of the fiscal years 1946, 
1947, and 1948. a sum not exceeding $5,000,- 
000, which shall be used to carry out the 
provisions of this section. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend¬ 
ment reported by the committee. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, on Janu¬ 
ary 6 last I caused to be introduced in 
the Senate a bill which is identified as 
Senate bill 89. It provides for the plan¬ 
ning of rui'al-electrificatlon projects and 
foi financing them. When the bill was 
Introduced it was referred to the Senate 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 
The distinguished chairman of that com¬ 
mittee. the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
ThomasI, appointed a subcommittee to 
study the bill. After hearings were held 
by the subcommittee the bill, with some 
amendments, was reported favorably to 
the entire Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. The committee unanimously 
reported the bill to the Senate, and the 
bill, with the amendments, is now pend¬ 
ing before the Senate for consideration 
today. 

Before discussing the essential fea¬ 
tures of this important measure, I deem 
it advisable to refer for a moment to the 
1936 Rural Electrification Act, and to 
call the attention of the Senate and the 
country to the immeasurable amount of 
benefit which has accrued under the ad¬ 
ministration of that measure, as it was 
passed by the Senate and the House of 
Representatives. Perhaps the most ex¬ 
peditious way to present the results is 
to turn to page 3 of the report and to 
read to the Senate exactly what has been 
acocunpUshed in the way of loans to co¬ 
operatives throughout the Nation, the 
amounts returned, and so forth. There 
we find that under the act advances of 
funds have been made to a total of 875 
borrowers. 

Five hundred and seventeen million 
six hundred and ninety-nine thousand 
nine hundred and forty-six dollars and 
seventy-nine cents has been allotted to 
borrowers. 


Four hundred and six million three 
hundred and seventy thousand seven 
hundred and twenty-two dollars and 
twenty-seven cents has been advanced 
to borrowers. 

The amounts due total $68,295,712.18. 

The amoimts paid total $85,965,243.36. 

I read further from the tabulation on 


page 3 of the report: 

Conotruotion and energy ata- 
tlstics: 

Consumers connected.... 1.214,149 

Miles of line energised... 409,110 

Consumers connected— 

calendar 1944_ 127.785 

Kilowatt-hours of energy 
billed-~calendar 1944.. 1,920,883,777 
Amount paid for energy 

consumed_ $63,811,622 

Number of borrowers with ad¬ 
vance payments_ 601 


From the report we also find that there 
have been advance payments in the 
amount of $18,085,514.06. That is a very 
interesting feature. 

We also find that there are only 77 bor¬ 
rowers with payments overdue more than 
30 days, totaling $373,959.18. 

I may say on that point that, small as 
that amount is in comparison with the 
payments made on time or the payments 
made in advance, it does not fairly meas¬ 
ure the relinquencies resulting from in¬ 
ability to pay, because the total figure in¬ 
cludes many payments which have been 
delayed more than 10 days because of 
reasons other than inability to pay. I 
mention that point because a number of 
cooperatives had borrowed money and 
had their electrical equipment partially 
completed when the War Production 
Board, because of war requirements, was 
compelled to order the cessation of any 
further sending of such essential and 
critical materials to the cooperatives. 

Briefiy, Mr. President, that is the pic¬ 
ture of what the Rural Electrification 
Administration has done up to date. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the Sen¬ 
ator yield at this point? 

The PRESIDINQ OFFICER (Mr. 
Johnston of South Carolina in the 
chair). Does the Senator from Dlinois 
yield to the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. HTT Ji. I have been very much in¬ 
terested in the figures the Senator has 
been stating. I wonder If he can give us 
the over-all figure for the number of 
farm homes which today throughout the 
Nation are receiving electricity through 
the Rural Electrification Admi^tration. 

Mr. LUCAS. The over-all number of 
farm homes throughout the Nation which 
are receiving electricity is, as I recall, 
1,200,000. I will later state the exact fig¬ 
ure for the Ricoro if I am in error in 
that statement. 

Mr. HUiL. I thought that information 
would be interesting, along with the other 
Interesting figures the Senator has given 
the Senate. 

Mr. LUCAS. The Senator is correct, 
and 1 am glad he asked that question. If 
the figure I have stated is not the correct 
one, 1 shall replace it with the accurate 
figure in due course. 

Mr. LANQER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 


Mr. LANOER. Can the Senator tell 
us what percentage of the farmers or 
how many farmers have Rural Electrifi¬ 
cation Administration service and what 
percentage of the fanners do not have it? 

Mr. LUCAS. That record is here, but 
it may take me a little time to find the 
figure. I wish to be accurate in regard 
to the numbers referred to. If the Sen¬ 
ator will repeat his question a little 
later, by that time I shall have had a 
chance to examine the record and to find 
the exact figures, and I shall be able to 
answer the Senator’s question correctly 
at that time. 

Mr. LANOER. Will the Senator yield 
now for another question? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. LANOER. I notice the bill refers 
to “electrification of rural areas in the 
several States and Territories.” What 
Territories does it Include? 

Mr. LUCAS. It includes the Philip¬ 
pines, Puerto Rico, and all the other 
Territories of the United States. 

Mr. LANOER. Very well; I thank the 
Senator. 

Mr. smPSTEAD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. My information Is 
that approximately a million and a half 
farmers are now receiving benefits of 
rural electrification, and that the R. E. A. 
is serving approximately 7,000,000 peo¬ 
ple in the farm communities of the 
United States. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, the clerk 
has called my attention to page 3 of the 
report for which I was looking. The 
Secretary of Agriculture, Mr. Wlckard, 
who testified before our committee, 
stated that 1,200,000 rural homes were 
being served by the R. E. A. That infor¬ 
mation is in line with the figures which 
I gave a moment ago. The Secretary of 
Agriculture also stated that 15,000,000 
rural homes, including farm and non¬ 
farm homes, are eligible to receive rural 
electrification service. That answers the 
question propounded by the Senator 
from North Dakota. 

Mr, LANOER. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. LUCAS.* Mr. President, the record 
which I have Just explained to the Sen¬ 
ate is, indeed, an impressive one. I seri¬ 
ously doubt whether any other agency 
within the Government, dealing at the 
present time with the loaning of money 
to its people, has a more efficient and 
more economical record than has the 
Rural Electrification Administration. 
That is one of the primary reasons why 
last January, the Senator from Illinois 
saw fit to introduce a bill which would 
further develop and further promote 
rural electrification throughout America. 
We have made a magnificent start; but 
there remains much to be done if we 
complete the Job within the next 5 or 
10 years, and do so along the lines of 
affording efficient and economical elec¬ 
tricity for the rural folk of the Nation, 

One of the first features of the pend¬ 
ing bill will be found in section 2 (a) on 
page 2. Perhaps first by reading It, I 
may give Information pertaining to it 
In the best manner: 
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aic.3.<«). Hit Adminiitimtorof tb«Burol 
atet rt floa t lOD Admlnlstxatlon l« authoriood 
uut iinpowered immodlattly to preparo com- 
preliaiiiM plana and programa lor the aleo- 
titficatlon oi rural araaa to the fuUcat ei- 
tent poaallilt. and to ootloot auoh Informa- 
tlQii ac ho may raquiro to deralop projaota 
whidh oomidy with tha raqulraiiianta of tha 
Bttiml Baotmicatloia Act of 1086. aa a m an d ad 
(U. 8. On title 7. aaoa. OOl-OU, inclualra). 
incftiiding, without limitation* tha aaaambly 
of factual data Indicating tha extant of tha 
need and demand tor rural aiactillicatlon. tha 
making of anginaarlng itudlea, tha prepara¬ 
tion of mapa and eupporttng explanatory 
material, and the preparation of loan ap- 

Paragiftidi (c) of section 2 reads: 

(c) Ihera la hereby authorinad to be ap- 
proi^atad for each of tha flical yaare 1946. 
1947. and 1948. a aum not exceeding $6,000. 
000. which ihall be need to carry out tha 
provlaiona of tlUa aactlon. 

Mr. President, that language would 
authorize an appropriation. It is well 
to remember that it is distinguished from 
language later m>earing which author¬ 
izes and directs the Reconstruction Fi¬ 
nance Corporation to furnish the money 
to accredited applicants for Rural Elec¬ 
trification Administration loans. The 
reason for such Innovation is simply that 
this money which is now being appro¬ 
priated for the primary purpose of giv¬ 
ing to the Administrator of Rural Elec¬ 
trification and his subordinates author¬ 
ity to make a comprehensive study of the 
entire rural area of America. There are 
good reasons for doing so. Heretofore 
the cooperatives themselves have always 
taken the initiative. We want them to 
continue doing so because this is truly a 
cooperative plan. It is not one in which 
the Government is to Intervene or inter¬ 
fere anymore than to give advice and 
counsel, as a result of its experience and 
knowledge obtained through this com¬ 
prehensive survey and planning. For 
example, a 600-mlle line is requested by 
a cooperative where, in reality, a 1.000- 
mile line would be more profitable and 
more economical. This is where the R. 
B. A. experts can be of unmeasurable 
help. 

In proving that point, I wish to quote 
a letter which I received only last week 
from a cooperative in the State of Illi¬ 
nois. It will show how difficult it is for 
local people to plan properly for the 
future in a new field where we have 
never trod before. Under* the pending 
bill we hope to avoid any mistakes which 
might have been made because of the 
lack of proper planning in the early 
days of rural electrification. Here is a 
part of the letter: 

' Daut SxwAToa: Due to the serious position 
into whlob our R. B..a-sooperative * • • 
is drifting—a matter about wbloh we, as a 
cooperative ean do little to prevent as oon- 
ditiotts ere now and purotnlse to be for some 
time—1 feel that X, as president of the board 
of trustees, should write you. In a heart-to- 
heart and oontldential way about the situa¬ 
tion that Is developing. 

Tbaoltttaitlonisthia: We, as a cooperative, 
atarted oparation Just 8 years ago and have 
grown itaadlly dmlng that tune until now 
thaie an nearly 14100 rnHea of line serving 
iteoat 8JD0Q rural members. 

% shall gxdude the territory through 
Which this line extends been the writer 


of the letter wants it to be kept confi¬ 
dential. 

During this psrlod of time we have met 
every payment reguliurly and paid 6168,000 on 
the loan in advance to serve as a cushion of 
credit, if needed at some future time. We 
have also Invested nearly $30,000 in United 
States bonds. 

Almost anyone would say, *‘That surely is 
a good record.'* It isnt bad. Z am sure. 

But now wc are confronted with this situ¬ 
ation: We have made about the last exten¬ 
sion that ws can make until our main lines 
are rebuilt. They were built too light from 
the first. W# are not blaming anyone, but 
the recommendation and advice of B. B. A. 
was too little and too light originally. There 
are iqipUeatlons for extensions coming in 
almost every day. and there isn’t much we 
can do about it. Low voltage stands in our 
way. Larger transformers were put in at our 
substations and every device has been used 
that we know of to keep up the voltage until 
we are at the end of our capacity. 

That is a situation which the pending 
bill would meet because, imder it, the 
experts of the R. E. A. who have been 
acquiring specialized knowledge and ex¬ 
perience for a period of years are in posi¬ 
tion to give to the new cooperative which 
is about to be established in Illinois, or 
in any other State, the proper advice and 
counsel as to the kind of power station 
it should build in order to carry the cur¬ 
rent load of electricity to meet the de¬ 
mand of all users who will be served by 
that particular cooperative. That is one 
of the constructive features of the bill. 

I wish it to be distinctly understood 
that we do not intend to tell the coopera¬ 
tive what it must or must not do. The 
pending legislation is not designed to 
bludgeon the cooperative into doing 
something which It does not believe 
would be economical and feasible. That 
subject was considered thoroughly in the 
oonunittee. In other words, we wish to 
maintain cooperatives free from govern¬ 
mental interference. That is the theory 
of the bill. Yet. at the same time, we 
wish to give to the cooperative any advice 
and counsel which may be necessary 
along engineering and other lines—trying 
to point out to the new cooperative means 
by which it can be benefited if it follows 
the advice of the experts in the R. £. A. 

Mr. TUNNELL. Mr. President. wUl the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. TUNNELL. I was about to ask the 
Senator from Illinois if the various 
amounts set forth on page 4 of the bill, 
such as $35,000,000. $70,000,000, $200.- 
000.000, and so forth, are all authoriza¬ 
tions for loans. 

Mr. LUCAS. The answer is •‘No.** I 
may say to my able friend the Senator 
from Delaware that I am now discussing 
only the $5,000,000 loan for 3 years, 
which deals only with the expenses which 
the Administrator may use in further de¬ 
velopment of this huge program through¬ 
out America. In a moment I shall come 
to the authorization of loans under a 
different section of the bill. 

Mr. President, X wish further to state 
with respect to the $6,000,000 that we are 
asking to have authorized, that the Ad¬ 
ministrator will be required each year to 
make a proper showing before the Ap¬ 
propriations Committee as to the amount 
of money necessary to carry on this 


work; in other words, it might be only 
a half a million dollars; it might be only 
$100,000. Then, in addition to that— 
and this should be remembered—when a 
group In a given cooperative territory 
files a petition to become a cooperative 
and the petition is granted by the Ad¬ 
ministrator, the amount of money spent 
In cminsd fees or in engineering fees or 
whatever Is expended in connection with 
that cooperative, is included in the loan 
which is ultimately made to the coopera¬ 
tive, so that the money will eventually 
come back to the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation. 

Mr. TUNNELL. The Senator Is going 
to refer, is he, to the other amoimts? 

Mr. LUCAS. I shall do that in a mo¬ 
ment. 

Mr.LANGHSR. Mr. President. wiU the 
Senator yield? 

The PRB8IDINQ OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Illinois yield to the Sena- 
tory from North Dakota? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. liANQER. Unfortunately I shall 
have to leave the Senate Chamber in a 
few moments. 1 am very much inter¬ 
ested in this bill, but am somewhat con¬ 
fused by the language at the bottom of 
page 3 of the report, the last three lines, 
which read: 

Except that not mote than 10 percent of 
such remaining 00 percent may be allotted 
to any State or In all of the Territories. 

Does that mean that only 10 percent 
can be used in Alaska and Puerto Rico? 

Mr. LUCAS. That is my understand¬ 
ing. That is the way the law is at the 
present time. 

Mr. LANQER. I am much interested 
in Alaska, for example, and in Puerto 
Rico, and I do not see why there sliould 
be such a distinction made. I think they 
should be treated the same as a State. 

Mr. LUCAS. I ean only say to the 
Senator that the provision which he has 
Just read is in the Basic Act of 1936, and 
no reason why it should be changed was 
presented. There may be good reasons, 
but none were presented. 

Mr. President, I shall now discuss sec¬ 
tion 8. In this section, the bill provides 
additional funds for loans in accordance 
with sections 3. 4. and 5 of the Original 
Act of 1936. We authorize the sum of 
$35,000,000 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30.1945, in addition to the amount 
authorized for this purpose by the Agri¬ 
cultural Appropriation Act of 1045; $70.- 
000.000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1946, which amount shall be in addition 
to the amount authorized by the Agricul¬ 
tural Appr(^rLation Act of 1946; $200.- 
000.000 for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1947, and $200,000,000 for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1948. 

Section 3 ties in with the previous sec¬ 
tions insofar as the 3-year program is 
concerned. Until now the Rural Elec¬ 
trification Act has been operating on a 
yearly basil, and we believe, in view of the 
trmendous prolfiems which will arise in 
the postwar period and in view of the 
fine record the Rural Electrification Ad¬ 
ministration made during the last 5 
years, that It is advisable to carry on the 
program over a S-year period. That was 
approved by the committee. 
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Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, wUl 
the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from IlUnois yield to the Senator 
from Louisiana? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield to the Senator 
from Louisiana. 

Mr. OVERTON. The bill declares that 
the authorization for the appropriation 
for the hscal year ending June 30, 1945. 
shall be $35,000,000. “which amount shall 
be in addition to the amount authorized 
for this purpose in the Department of 
Agriculture Appropriation Act, 1946.** 
There is a similar provision in reference 
to the fiscal year ending June 30, 1946, 
except the authorization is $70,000,000. 
How much balance Is there on hand in 
the Department of Agriculture to be 
added to the $35,000,000, and how much 
to be added to the $70,000,000? 

Mr. LUCAS. I am not siure about the 
balance, but as I recall it, the testimony 
shows that on April 2 the Administra¬ 
tion had $2,500,000 available for allot¬ 
ment but only $700,000 was available for 
immediate use. The truth of the matter 
Is that many groups throughout the 
country are trying to form cooperatives, 
and the Department of Agriculture, or 
the Administrator, are unable to make 
the allotments because of the lack of 
funds. That was testified to, and I know 
of my own personal knowledge, after 
talking with officials of the Agricultural 
Department, that they have absolutely 
no money to carry on a great portion of 
the program Insofar as actual allotments 
are concerned. While June 30 is only 
a short time away, nevertheless we be¬ 
lieved that it was worth while to author¬ 
ize an appropriation for the current year 
In view of the requests now pending be¬ 
fore the R. E. A. As I recall, about 
$25,000,000 appropriated by the Agricul¬ 
tural Department appropriation bill for 
the fiscal year 1945, of which a very smaU 
amount is left. 

Mr. OVERTON. I assume that this 
language refers not to the original 
amount authorized but to the balance 
on hand. 

Mr. LUCAS. The Senator is correct; 
It includes whatever may be left, and not 
the original amount. 

Mr. OVERTON. For the fiscal year 
1946, $150,000,000 was originally provided 
in the biU. That was stricken out and 
$70,000,000 inserted in lieu thereof, with 
the additional words, *'which amount 
shall be In addition to the amount au¬ 
thorized for this purpose in the Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture Appropriation Act, 
1946.** I assume that amount must be 
about $80,000,000, and that the two total 
$150,000,000. 

Mr. LUCAS. The Senator is correct 
about that. The Appropriations Com¬ 
mittee authorized $80,000,000 for this 
purpose/ The bill originally authorized 
$150,000,000. We struck out **$150,000,« 
000** and inserted “$70,000,000** in order 
to conform with the original purpose of 
the Mil and at the same time comply 
with what the Appropriations Committ^ 
had done. 

Mr. OVER*rON. For the fiscal year 
1947 there has been no appropriation for 
the Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. LUCAS. There has not been. 

Mr. OVERTON. I thauk the Senator. 


Mr. LUCAS. I might add while 1 am 
discussing this part of the bill that, of 
course, all this money as everyone knows, 
is loaned and the primary reason that 
I went into the record of the R. E. A. 
over the last several years was to dem¬ 
onstrate to the Senate and to the coun¬ 
try the efficiency and the economic ad¬ 
ministration we have had. In other 
words, if we continue to go along—and 
I see no reason why we should not—^wlth 
this fine program, there will be very lit¬ 
tle of this money ever in default during 
the next 5 or 10 years. It is not like a 
grant, such as Congress constantly makes 
to States for one purpose or another, 
but it is something that the taxpayers 
of America are going to get back. It is 
purely a loaning agency and nothing else. 
So we thought that the amounts involved 
were not too much under those circum¬ 
stances. 

Referring to paragraph (b), section 3, 
of the bill we made a slight change there. 
The amoimt which can be obligated to 
borrowers in any 1 fiscal year is prop¬ 
erly set forth in paragraphs (c) and (d) 
of section 3 of the present law: 

(c) Fifty percent of the annual sums 
herein made available or appropriated for 
the purposes of this act shall be allotted 
yearly by the Administrator for loans In the 
several States in the proportion which the 
number of their farms not then receiving 
central-station electric service bears to the 
total number of farms of the United States 
not then receiving such service. The Ad¬ 
ministrator shall, within 00 days after the 
beginning of each fiscal year, determine lor 
each State and for the United States the 
number of farms not then receiving such 
eervlce. 

(d) The remaining 50 percent of such an¬ 
nual sums shaU be available for loans in 
the several States and in the Territories, 
vrithout aUotment as hereinabove provided, 
In such amounts for each State and Terri¬ 
tory as. In the opinion of the Administrator, 
may be effectively employed for the purposes 
of this act, and to carry out the provisions 
of section 7: Provided, however. That not 
more than 10 percent of said unaUotted an¬ 
nual sums may be employed in any one State, 
or in aU of the Territories. 

That is on an annual basis. We have 
left those provisions as they are for 1 
year, but tmless during that time the 
States come forward with their plans, 
then the Administrator is given the right 
to make these allotments during the fol¬ 
lowing 2 years where he believes elec¬ 
tricity should be used. 

This is done for the reason that there 
are some States, for instance, where the 
farmers get electricity from public utili¬ 
ties and not from cooperatives. Con¬ 
necticut is one, Rhode Island is another, 
Massachusetts is another, as I recall, so 
there is no reason for tying up money for 
those States for a period of 3 years, and 
not permitting other States, such as 
Louisiana, Illinois, Delaware, States 
where the people are interested In the 
program, to use that particular money. 
Furthermore, there are some States 
where the utility companies, backed by 
the regulatory bodies of the States, are 
also constantly attempting to retard ru¬ 
ral electrification, *rhat is the reason 
for the provision, and the ccnnmlttee 
agreed upon it unanimously. 

Mr. President, I have given Uie ex¬ 
planation of the principal features of 


the bill which was ihtrbduced by me some 
time ago. There is another amendment 
to the bill, which takes the Rural Elec¬ 
trification Administration away from the 
Department of Agriculture and estab¬ 
lishes it as an independent agency. The 
senior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
Shipstead], who is not on the floor at 
the moment, was the one who was vitally 
interested in that amendment, and he 
presented it before the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. As I recall, 
the amendment was adopted in commit¬ 
tee by a vote of 13 to 6. I voted against 
the amendment. At that time I was in 
consultation with the President of the 
United States, attempting to ascertain 
his position with respect to converting 
the Rural Electrification" Administration 
back to an independent agency. He said 
he wanted further time to study the 
problem. At this point I shall not make 
any argument against making R. E. A. 
again an independent agency. Can¬ 
didly, it makes but little difference to me 
whether it remains under the Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture or returns to an in¬ 
dependent status. 

Mr. President, this all grows out of the 
controversy which arose when Harry 
Slattery was the Administrator, a con¬ 
troversy with which all Members of the 
Senate are familiar. If we take the 
R. E. A. out of the Department of Agri- 
culture and make it an independent 
agency, and do not get the right type of 
individual to head the Administration, 
and trouble shall arise in the future, as it 
did with Mr. Slattery, we will have no 
one between the President of the United 
States and the Administrator as a buffer, 
so to speak, but the argument will be 
direct between the President and the 
Administrator. So it does not seem to 
me to be so vital. 

On the other hand, we hear certain 
Senators constantly presenting the argu¬ 
ment that we should merge all these 
agencies, and put them under one great 
head, as was done by President Roose¬ 
velt in the reorganization bill when we 
put R. E. A. under the Department of 
Agriculture. On the other hand, we find 
here the tendency to get away from that 
and make the R. E. A. an independent 
agency. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCA S. I yield. 

Mr. BUTLER. The Senator from Illi¬ 
nois Just made the statement that the 
vote in the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry was 13 to 6, and he followed 
that by the statement that what is pro¬ 
posed now is the outgrowth of some 
trouble that arose concerning a previous 
administrator. 

I should like to clarify that just a little 
in regard to myself, because I was not a 
member of the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry at the time the controversy 
took place, and I know very little about it 
except what appeared In the public press 
at the time. However, I voted very 
conscientiously in the group of 13 who 
favored making the agency Independent 
again, and I think for one very good rea¬ 
son. which I should like to state at this 
time, with the consent of the Senator 
from Illinois. 
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The Administrator of It B. A. is se* 
leeted and appointed for a term of Id 
years, I believe. 

Mr.I^Aa The Senatort statement 
is oom^t. 

Mr. BUTLER.. At the present time» 
while the Adminlstratioo is operating as 
an agency within the Department of 
Agriculture, the Administrator is under 
the general supervision of the Secretary 
of Agriculture, who is selected for a 
period of 4 years or less. It is easily 
possible that the Administrator of R. E. A. 
could serve under three different Secre¬ 
taries of Agriculture, in the normal 
course of events. Each of the three Sec¬ 
retaries might have entirely different 
ideas as to the genera] management of 
the rural-electrification program, and I 
think that if for no other good reason, 
the agency should be placed on an inde¬ 
pendent basis again, so that Congress 
could dictate as to the general over-all 
policy, and the general supervisors 
would not be changed three times, pos¬ 
sibly, while one Administrator was serv¬ 
ing out his term. 

Mr. LUCAS. I thank the Senator from 
Nebraska. His argument is sound, and 
perhaps it was a little unfair for me to 
say, or even to imply, that the members 
of the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry voted for the change because 
o: the controversy which existed between 
Slattery and the officials of the Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture. I might say, how¬ 
ever, that in my opinion that contro¬ 
versy probably brought the matter to a 
focus more quickly than otherwise would 
have been the case. We must remember 
that the Rural Electrification Adminis¬ 
tration was originally an independent 
agency, and the President, through the 
reorgaxiization bill, placed it under the 
Department of Agriculture, where it has 
been since. I believe, however, that the 
controversy brought the situation to a 
head, and probably was responsible for 
the proposed change. I doubt if this 
amendment would be in the bill today if 
it had not been for that controversy. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. The bill provides $200,- 
000,000 for each of the fiscal years 1047 
and 1048. If we adcq;>t that proidsion, do 
we not leave it entirely beyond the con¬ 
trol of Congress and wholly within the 
discretion of the Rural Electrification 
Administrator? 

Bir. LUCAS. Yes; because this is not 
an appropriation or authorisation in the 
sense we ordinarily understand those 
terms. The language of section 8 is: 

In order to provide addltioDBl fundi • • • 

the Ileoonstruction Finance Oorporation la 
hereby authorised and directed to make loans 
to the Administrator of the Rural mectrifl- 
cation Administration. 

The Senator is correct. 

Mr. TAFT. I wondered if the power of 
the Administrator should not at least be 
subject to approval by the President, or 
if there khould not be some over-all, gen¬ 
eral control. The $200,000,000 is a part 
of a bogtwar budget with which we are 
iid$ famihar, and the provision woifid be 
i^ jip f i i y^w A irig ns to a good deal. I won¬ 
dered if there chould not be In the bill 


at least a provision for control by the 
President, if not control by appropria¬ 
tions, for the fiscal years 1947 and 1948. 

Mr. LUCAS. As I explained a moment 
ago, we are not authorizing the payment 
of anything. There may be some de¬ 
faults in the loans, but in the main, I will 
say to the Senator from Ohio—and this is 
based primarily and solely upon the rec¬ 
ord heretofore made—it seems to me we 
stand to lose very little in comparison 
with the great benefits which will accrue 
to the rural population of America. 

Mr. TAFT. I am thoroughly in favor 
of proceeding with the program, and it is 
not so much a question of the money in¬ 
volved. but as to whether we should now 
commit ourselves to a program of spend¬ 
ing as much as $200A00,000 a year, at a 
time when there may be a shortage of 
copper, a demand for conper, and diffi¬ 
culty in holding down the price. It is 
looking rather far ahead in a field with 
which we are not very familiar. 1 do not 
feel very strongly about the matter, but 
it seems to me someone perhaps should 
have some power of check on the pro¬ 
gram if that seems to be the Oovern- 
ment’s policy at any time. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I cannot 
wholly agree with my distinguished 
friend the Senator from Ohio, because 
we do know where we are going in this 
program, and it is one of the few pro¬ 
grams in postwar planning where we 
really do have the background and the 
factual data upon which to make a real 
case for the authorization of the loaning 
of this money. This is not a W. P. A. 
program or a program of grants. This is 
a loan program under which the money 
is going to be refunded. I would be al¬ 
most willing to prophesy now that 98 per¬ 
cent of this money will return to the 
Treasury of the United States over the 
amortization period provided by law. 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. L UCAS. I yield. 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. I think the Senator 
has largely answered the question 1 was 
about to ask but I do not want the wrong 
impression to be created by this discus¬ 
sion. that we were simply spending thU 
$200,000,000. The program Is purely a 
grant of loans to extend this service to 
the fanners of the country. 

Mr. LUCAS. The Senator from South 
Dakota is correct. The agency lea loan¬ 
ing agency which today is a stand-out 
success in Government. I doubt that 
there is another loaning agency In Gov¬ 
ernment which has a mote favorable 
record from the standpoint of return, 
as shown by the fact that theiO coopera¬ 
tives have now returned more than 
$18,000,000 before the due dates of their 
obligations. That is a fine Indication 
of what they think of the program. 

Mr. TUNI4SLL. Mr, President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield to the Senator 
from Delaware. 

Mr.TUNNSLL. X merely wanted to be 
clear about the matter, and X think prob¬ 
ably what has been adeed or suggested 
already by other Senatmrs has pretty 
nearly answered what X have In m i n d. 
The various amounts are not aiuthoriia- 
tions for expenditures at aU, as X under¬ 


stand. They are authorizations for 
loans. 

BXr. LUCAS. Precisely so. 

Mr. TUNNELL. And no matter how 
much we may authorize for loans, they 
will be paid back in all probability. So 
It Is not in any sense an expenditure. 

Mr. LUCAS. Based upon the past 
record, and that is what we have to go 
by, these loans will be paid back. Of 
course, no one can tell what is going to 
happen to rural America In the future. 
We may have drought, we may have a 
calamity like that we had in 1931 and 
*32, but I believe we have done a great 
deal to prevent rural economic malad¬ 
justments. I think this Administration, 
under the measures we have passed for 
agriculture, has absolutely prevented the 
kind of depression we experienced back 
in 1930, 1931. and 1932. 1 realize that 
the cooperatives which are now in exist¬ 
ence represent some of the best farmers 
and some of the best farm lands through¬ 
out America. I do not say that the co¬ 
operative crop has been skimmed to the 
point where there are no more efficient 
and money-making farmers left out of 
the program in the country. There are 
thousands of acres of land in Illinois 
which will produce good crops, and the 
homes thereon are not as yet electrified. 
As I recall, only 52 percent of the farm 
homes in Illinois have rural electrifica¬ 
tion. But there may be a tendency, the 
further we go along and the more co¬ 
operatives there are included in the pro¬ 
gram, finally to include some of the less 
efficient producing farms. 

Mr. TUNNELL. I may suggest to the 
Senator that If. as I understood the 
statement. 1,200,000 are now using the 
electrification program and 15,000,000 are 
eligible, we are hardly nearing the bot¬ 
tom of the barrel. 

Mr. LUCAS. The Senator from Dela¬ 
ware has made a pertinent observation, 
and I thank him for his statement. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. 1 wanted to make it clear 
thAt my objection is not to proceeding 
with the program as best we can. I think 
we should proceed with it. I think the 
Government should see to it that loans 
reach to every farm. My question was 
rather whether we could spend effec¬ 
tively and efficiently $200,000,000 a year; 
but if there is some control provided, I 
am satined in that respect. 

I wish, however, to make a suggestion. 
The Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Suip- 
sTZADl calls attention to the fact that 
the Rural Electrification Act of 1936 con¬ 
tains the words: 

Olie Reconatnictlon Finance CJorporatlon is 
hereby authorized and directed to make loans 
to the Administrator, upon his request,^ ap¬ 
proved.by the PreslUent. 

That language was changed in the bill 
so the request would be approved by the 
Secretary of Agriculture. Then the lan¬ 
guage of the bill was amended to strike 
out ♦'the Secretary of Agriculture.” I 
suggest to the Senator from Illinois that 
perhaps it would be wise If the language 
shbifid be amended so as to read "upon 
the request of such Administrator, ap¬ 
proved by the President,” I think that 
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would be agreeable to the Senator from 
Minnesota. 

Mr. LUCAS. 1 would have no objec¬ 
tion to that change at all, if that was the 
language contained in the original act. 

Mr. TAFT. It was, 

Mr. LUCAS. As I understand the 
language, the reorganization bill made 
the Secretary of Agriculture the fiscal 
agency of approval. 

Mr. TAFT. Yes. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, in 
effect, the provision contained in the 
Reorganization Act was that the Admin¬ 
istrator shall have the power to borrow, 
at the request of the Secretary of Agri¬ 
culture. and when approved by the 
President. 

Mr. TAFT. I understand. So even 
then the President’s approval was 
required? . 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Yes. 

Mr. LUCAS. Let me say to the Sena¬ 
tor from Ohio that by this bill we do not 
amend the basic law. with the exception 
of the changes I discussed % moment 
ago, in subsections (c) and (d) of sec¬ 
tion 3 of the original act. Under the 
amendment suggested by the distin¬ 
guished Senator from Minnesota we are 
definitely repealing section 5 of the Reor¬ 
ganization Plan No. II. which was trans¬ 
mitted by the President to Congress on 
May 0. 1939. We are reestablishing the 
R. E. A. as an Independent agency, and 
all its powers shall be exercised by the 
Administrator appointed pursuant to 
such act. If we set aside Reorganiza¬ 
tion plan No. n and return to the basic 
act. then I doubt that the amendment 
has any force or effect. 

Mr. TAFT, I suggest to the Senator 
that since $200,000,000 is being author¬ 
ized definitely for 2 years. I think the 
Administrator ought to have his request 
approved by the President. 

Mr. LUCAS. 1 will accept that 
amendment, although I am certain it is 
surplusage. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to amend the com¬ 
mittee amendment on page 3. in line 24, 
after the words “of such Administrator,” 
by inserting the words “approved by the 
President.” 

Mr. LUCAS. I accept that amend¬ 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend¬ 
ment to the committee amendment on 
page 3. line 24. after the words “of such 
Administrator,” to insert “approved by 
the President”. Without objection, the 
amendment to the committee amend¬ 
ment is agreed to. 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, wlU 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. OVERTON. In this bill we are 
undertaking to transfer the Rural 
Electrification Administration from the 
Department of Agriculture and establish 
it as an independent agency. Does the 
record show, first, whether there was a 
more or a less efficient administration 
under the Department of Agriculture 
than when the Rural Electrification Ad¬ 
ministration was an independent agency; 
and, second, does the record show 
whether or not it was a less expensive 


or a more expensive administration 
under the Department of Agriculture? 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, 1 shall 
answer the first question asked by the 
able Senator from Louisiana in this way: 
That question is controversial. In my 
humble opinion there was just as much 
efficiency under the Department of Agri¬ 
culture as there was when it was an in¬ 
dependent agency. That is my own 
judgment about it from the way I read 
the record. Other Senators will dis¬ 
agree with that statement. 

Here is the one thing, in response to 
the second query of the Senator from 
Louisiana, which becomes important: 
When we set this organization up as an 
independent agency we must increase 
the appropriation to carry it on as an 
independent agency. The testimony of 
Mr. Nicholson, who is one of the Deputy 
Administrators and a lawyer with the 
organization, as well as t|iat of Mr. Neal 
and Mr. Wickard, definitely shows a 
complete tie-in of the Rural Electrifica¬ 
tion Administration with all branches of 
the Department of Agriculture whenever 
and wherever the Rural Electrification 
Administration needs help from that 
Department. It may need legal help. It 
may need engineers. It may need a sta¬ 
tistical expert. In other words, not¬ 
withstanding the fact that the various 
branches of the Department of Agricul¬ 
ture may not be directly connected with 
the Rural Electrification Administra¬ 
tion, whatever is in the Department of 
Agriculture is available to use by the 
Rural Electrification Administration at 
the present time, so long as it is under 
that Department. If it is to be set up as 
an independent agency, obviously it 
must have its own group of engineers, 
statisticians, and experts of every kind. 
In my judgment more money will be 
required to operate the agency in that 
event. 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, so far 
as I am concerned, without further in¬ 
formation, that is rather decisive of the 
issue. There is such an intimate rela¬ 
tionship between Rural Electrification 
Administration and the Department of 
Agriculture that I did not see anything 
Improper or unwise in the Executive 
order which placed the Rural Electrifica¬ 
tion Administration under the Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture. There is a very in¬ 
timate relationship. 

The Rural Electrification Administra¬ 
tion is growing, and will continue to grow 
into quite an organization. To leave its 
administration solely in the hands of one 
person, without any supervision, is to my 
mind a rather questionable procedure. 
If such a course would Involve consider¬ 
ably greater cost, then it seems to me, off¬ 
hand, that we had better resolve the ques¬ 
tion by permitting the Rural Electri¬ 
fication Administration to remain a part 
and parcel of the Department of Agri¬ 
culture. 

I thank the Senator. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr.. President, Will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. I think 1 can sat¬ 
isfy the Senator from Louisiana on the 
question of expense and extravagance 
under the Depsdrtment of Agriculture, if 
the Senator will listen to me when 1 take 


the fiobr. tf the Senator from Illinois 
will yield for a moment, I can point out, 
for example- 

Mr. LUCAS: Mr. President, I do not 
wish to yield for a speech. I have almost 
concluded my statement. 

Mr. SHIPSTEIAD. The point was 
raised as to efficiency. It Involved Mr. 
Nicholson. I am perfectly willing to let 
it go until I take the floor. 

Mr. mCKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. mCKENLOOPER. I am con¬ 
cerned about the meaning of the words 
beginning on page 2, line 24. in subsec¬ 
tion (b) of section 2. That subsection 
provides as follows: 

(b) In order to carry out the provlBione of 
this act. the Adminlatrator of the Rural Blec- 
trlfication Administration may, without re¬ 
gard to the provisions of law relating to the 
making, performance, amendment, or modi¬ 
fication of contracts, or to the obtaining of 
personal services, obtain or employ, by con¬ 
tract or otherwise, the services and facili¬ 
ties of such persons, corporations. States. 
Territories, and subdivisions and agencies 
thereof, municipalities, peoples utility dis¬ 
tricts and cooperative, nonprofit, or limited- 
dividend assodations organized under the 
laws of any State or Territory of the United 
States, as have received or may receive loans 
from the Administrator pursuant to the 
Rural Electrification Act of 1936. and may 
exercise the authorities described in section 
11 of the Rural Electrification Act of 1936. 

Will the Senator from IlUnois give me 
some light on the meaning of that lan¬ 
guage. and what instances or cases are 
referred to? 

Mr. LUCAS. As I understand that pro¬ 
vision, it simply gives the Administrator 
of the act full power, without any limi¬ 
tation, as stated on page 3. to deal with— 

Persons, corporations. States, Territories, 
and subdivisions and agencies thereof, muni¬ 
cipalities, peoples utility districts, and coop¬ 
erative. nonprofit, or llmited-dividond asso¬ 
ciations organized under the laws of any State 
or Territory of the United States. 

In other words, all that provision does 
is to give the Administrator the power 
to deal directly with an agency of a 
State, a municipality, or a government 
within a State. The Administrator would 
not have such power unless it were 
granted by Congress. It may be that 
State agencies in some States do not have 
the power to deal with the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment. It might be necessary for the 
State legislature to enact legislation em¬ 
powering a State agency to deal with the 
Federal Government on this question. 
That is my understanding of the lan¬ 
guage. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. The language 
is that the Administrator may— 

Without regard to the provielona of law re¬ 
lating to the making, performing, amend¬ 
ment, or modification of contracts, or to 
the obtaining of personal servlcei, obtain or 
employ, by contract or otherwise, the serv- 
Ives and facilities of such persons, oorpofa- 
tlons. States, Territories, and subdivisions 
and agencies thereof, municipalities, peoples 
utUity districts and cooperative, nonprofit, 
or limited-dividend associations organised 
under the laws of any State or Territory of 
the United States, as have received or may 
receive loans from the Administrator pursu¬ 
ant to ^ Rural Electrification Act of 1086. 

Another portion of my question is a 
query as to whether, under that provis- 
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ion, tha Rural SOoetrfflcatlon Adminis¬ 
trator or the Detmrtment, may preempt, 
by eome meant or ether, a muncipal Ught 
plant, lor exami^le. The language oX the 
ttrtMecUon provides that the Adminis¬ 
trator may obtain or employ services, 
properties, and other facilities of such 
agencies as have either applied for a loan 
or have received a loan. I am not say¬ 
ing what the effect of the language is, 
but X am concerned about it. 

Mr. IjUCAS. Ijet me reply to the Sen¬ 
ator in this way: There is nothing in 
this bill which would permit the preemp¬ 
tion of a municipal light plant, or pre¬ 
vent any local community from con¬ 
structing a plant for its own use and the 
use of the surroimding territory. 

We must always remember the prem¬ 
ise upon which we are operating, and 
that is that the cooperatives must take 
the initiative. If the Senator is familiar 
with the testimony, he will find that 
throughout the hearings Senators on 
both sides of the agricultural table— 
Democrats and Republicans alike—were 
constantly calling the attention of the 
Secretary of Agriculture and the Deputy 
Administrator, as well as that of Mr. 
Nicholson, to the rights reserved by the 
Individual who is seeking electricity. At 
no time do we wish the Gkivemment to 
intervene or interfere to the point where 
the individual in the cooperative may 
reach the mental attitude of saying, “I 
am now taking orders from my Oov- 
enunent." In other words we want to 
keep the contrcl of the program where it 
is, at the grass roots. We want these 
programs to originate from the soil in 
the Senator’s territory and in mine. 
We want the people who are controlling 
the cooperatives to continue to have con¬ 
trol, because it is their property. All 
they are doing is borrowing the money 
from the Government. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I agree with 
the Senator as to the philosophy. By 
and large, I believe that the manage¬ 
ment of R. E. A. cooperatives has been 
fine, and that they have done a splendid 
Job thus far. 1 do not wish to disturb 
that philosophy. I wish to strengthen 
it if possible. However, the language to 
which I have referred leads me to believe 
that there is a possibility of the R. E. A., 
by making a loan or extending aid to a 
municipally owned plant, or even a pri¬ 
vately owned plant, being placed in a 
position where it could take over the 
plant, because the language provides 
that it may acauire the services and fa¬ 
cilities. I merely wish to be perfectly 
satisfied on that point. 

Mr. LUCAS. If a municipality has a * 
plant which is operating at the present 
time and if it desires, through its own 
initiative, to turn the plant over—for a 
proper consideration—to a cooperative hi 
that community, which borrows the 
money from the Government, it has the 
power to do so; but in the first instance 
the Government is absolutely without 
power to condemn or preempt or take 
over anything of the sort It simply 
cannot be done, and this bill provides no 
such arbitrary unconstitutional power. 

Affr. President I now wish to make a 
lew concluding statements. Let me say 
that while this bill is another forward 


step in the use of electricity in the rural 
communities, it is not the final step. 
Much more must be done in serving ag¬ 
ricultural commuzhties throughout the 
Nation: and, Mr. President, that is ex¬ 
actly what the Rural Electrification Act 
means, namely, service to agriculture. 

While the cooperatives are not in the 
business for the purpose of making a 
profit, nevertheless their operations have 
been so successful that there are few 
defaults on loans: and, as pointed out 
before, some $18,000,000 has been paid In 
advance of due dates on loans. It should 
also be remembered that the Government 
is not in the business of loaning money 
for the purpose of making a profit. It is 
doing what private industry and private 
utilities failed to-do. Rural Electrifica¬ 
tion covers the communities which pri¬ 
vate utilities consider hazardous finan¬ 
cial ventures. 

The enlargement of this program 
means better health, improved social 
and economic conditions, and more hap¬ 
piness and contentment for every rural 
community. Typical examples of what 
I mean can be found in the electric wash¬ 
ing machine, mechanical refrigeration, 
adequate illumination, electric fans, 
milking machines, and hundreds of other 
items which are an inherent part of any 
rural-electrification program. 

When electricity comes to the farm 
home, no farmer will be without a 
radio. Here is the instrumentality in 
communication which keeps the farmer 
abreast of the times. The radio not only 
makes him a more closely integrated 
part of the community but it keeps him 
more alert to what is going on in the 
State, the Nation, and the world. 

Complete rural electrification in 
America will be the greatest factor of all 
in breaking down rural isolation. Sta¬ 
tistics show that before the Congress of 
the United States inaugurated the Rural 
Electrification Program in 1935, 9 out of 
every 10 United States farm families did 
their chores, read their papers, ate their 
suppers, and studied at night around the 
flickering flame of a kerosene lamp or 
lantern. I am happy to report that in 
the short space of 10 years, as a result 
of the program planned and adminis¬ 
tered by the forward-looking men and 
women in Congress and in the Executive 
branch of government, at this very mo¬ 
ment 4 out of every 10 farmers in Amer¬ 
ica, if their farms are so equipped, can 
push a button, turn on electricity, and 
enjoy its innumerable benefits. 

What should be done and what must 
be done during the next 10 years is to 
get electricity into practically every 
rural home in America. That is the 
theory of the 3-year planning program 
laid down in the bill which is now before 
the Senate. We want no wide-awake, 
progressive farm family left in the dark, 
if we can prevent it. OnCe this program 
becomes effective and onoe ttie reconver¬ 
sion program comes forth in full blast, 
we shall see the farmer spending a por¬ 
tion of his savings for the Innumerable 
items of electrical equipment which will 
make the old farm home modem in 
every way. 

In the further development of this 
program, agricultural leaders through¬ 


out the Nation can be of material aid in 
helping formulate a sound plan which 
will meet every cooperative need. 

In every State, educational centers 
dealing with agricultural problems can 
also be helpful in the further study and 
development of rural educational elec¬ 
trification programs. Providing farm¬ 
ers^ with the knowledge of how to make 
greater use of power on the farm offers 
a real challenge to research men and 
women in these educational institutions. 
Mr. President, the Secretary of Agricul¬ 
ture, who appeared before the commit¬ 
tee, said that in a short time farmers 
would be drying hay by means of the 
use of electricity. That is what I mean 
when I say that electricity presents a 
real challenge to our educators, insofar 
as the future uses of electricity on the 
farm are concerned. Farmers can also 
help in this program by taking the Initi¬ 
ative, always remembering that if the 
program is to be successful it must con¬ 
tinue to originate from the soil; it must 
be. without question or doubt, carried on 
as a grass-roots program. 

While I am on this que'^tion. let me say 
that it must be remembered that this bill 
in no way undertakes to tell the coop¬ 
erative what it must or must not do. The 
program of planning is primarily in the 
interest of those who to date have not 
received the benefits of rural electri¬ 
fication. Experts who have been engaged 
in this work over a period of years should 
be in a position to give valuable infor¬ 
mation to every community seeking rural 
electrification, to the end that the con¬ 
sumer of electricity, as well as the Gov¬ 
ernment loaning agent, will operate more 
effectively and effciently, thereby giving 
to the user of electricity reduced rates 
for the electricity consumed. 

Last, but not least, it should be noted 
that this program can play an important 
part in the postwar era, in the stimula¬ 
tion of private employment. Last week 
the Honorable Fred Vinson, Director of 
War Mobolization, made a prediction as 
to the number of people who may be out 
of employment within the next year. 
Everyone knows that reconversion is on 
its way, as a result of the termination of 
the war in Europe. The beginning of 
the return to a peacetime economy will 
release increasing numbers of men and 
women from war production and from 
the armed forces. If we expect to keep 
people employed, and if we expect to 
maintain a minimum national income 
that will guarantee a decent standard 
of living, as many Job opportunities as 
I>ossible must be created in this country. 

’The facts that this agency is almost 
a self-liquidating one and that the proj¬ 
ects to be constructed are to be perma¬ 
nent and helpful in the economic and 
social structure of the Nation should give 
the bill the approval of every United 
States Senator. Here is a program in¬ 
volving nearly 3,000,000 man-years of 
labor, and it will cost the taxpayers of 
America practically nothing. It is the 
kind of program which provides self-sup¬ 
porting, economic stability. To this end 
all America should strive in the post-war 
days to come. 

Let me say, in conclusion, that I am 
one of those who definitely believe that 
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there should be a back-to-the-farm 
movement In this country. I think agri¬ 
culture is destined to be. as it has always 
been, the basic industry of America. A 
great future is in the making for agri¬ 
culture in America if we can so work out 
our problems with the other countries 
of the world that foreign markets will 
be available for our surplus products. 

The boys who are coming back from 
this war have had an unusual experience 
with the world and its various ways of 
life. For many of these boys it will be 
some time before they will be able to set¬ 
tle down to a steady, stable program. 

Thousands upon thousands who left 
the farm will no doubt want to return to 
the farm, but that farm must be made 
as attractive and as efficient as possible, 
if the back-to-the-farm movement is to 
be successful. One of the things that 
they will want is electricity, with all its 
resulting modem conveniences. If they 
have, in addition, highly mechanized 
farm equipment, farm-to-market roads, 
the automobile, and other means of com¬ 
munication. farmers will have little 
trouble in obtaining competent and ef¬ 
ficient labor to produce the products so 
necessary and indispensable to feed this 
Nation and other parts of the world. 

So, Mr. President. I hope the bill will 
pass. 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. I was interested in 
what the Senator said a moment ago to 
the effect that the administrative cost of 
the Rural Electrification Administration 
would be larger if it were conducted as a 
separate agency. If I did not misunder¬ 
stand the Senator, he based his state¬ 
ment upon the fact that the Rural Elec¬ 
trification Administration could borrow 
help from the various agricultural agen¬ 
cies. Am I correct in my understanding 
of what the Senator said? 

Mr. LUCAS. That is my understand¬ 
ing of a statement made by one of the 
witnesses who appeared before the com¬ 
mittee. namely, that as the Rural Elec¬ 
trification Administration is set up at the 
present time, it is able to obtain help and 
cooperation from the various agricul¬ 
tural agencies, whereas if it were made 
an independent agency, of course, it 
would be compelled to set up its own 
staff of experts, and so forth. 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. I understand that. 
But I assume that this agency or any 
other Government agency would have 
ample help with which to carry on its 
activities without having to borrow it 
from some other agency. Therefore. I 
cannot understand why it would func¬ 
tion more expensively as a separate 
agency. I wonder whether the Senator 
has broken down the figures or has inves¬ 
tigated that situation. 

Mr. LUCAS. No; I have not; but 1 am 
certain that Mr. Nicholson testified that 
those in the R. E. A. have the right at 
the present time to go into a division of 
the Department of Agriculture and call 
for help on any problem which confronts 
them. If it is established as an inde¬ 
pendent agency, undoubtedly it will be 
foreclosed from obtaining any help from 
the Department of Agriculture. That is 
the point I make. It will establish its 


own facilities within its own agency. It 
will be truly Independent, depending 
upon no other agency in Government for 
help. _ 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. That is the only 
point about which the Senator thought 
greater expense, would be involved. 

Mr. LUCAS. Yes. 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. CORDON. I invite the Senator's 
attention to a matter to which I have al¬ 
ready called his attention. I refer to the 
language on page 1 of the bill, reading 
in part as follows: 

That it is declared to be the policy of the 
Ck)ngre8s to provide for the immediate prep¬ 
aration of comprehensive plans and programs 
to facilitate and expedite the electrification 
of rural areas in the several States and Ter¬ 
ritories to the fullest extent possible— 

And so forth. Then on page 2, sec¬ 
tion 2 (a), the language reads in part 
as follows: 

‘The Administrator of the Rural Electri¬ 
fication Administration is authorised and em¬ 
powered immediately to prepare comprehen¬ 
sive plans and programs for the electrifica¬ 
tion of rural areas to the fullest extent 
possible”— 

And so forth. There is no modifica¬ 
tion of the word "possible" and the only 
interpretation which can be put upon it 
is its general definition. If the word 
"possible" is to be used, the bill would 
provide authority for carrying the elec¬ 
trification program to every section of 
the United States in which it is physi¬ 
cally possible to do so. without reference 
to cost, or any other consideration. I 
think the bill would be in better form if 
the word "possible" in each instance to 
which I have referred, were stricken out 
and in lieu thereof the word "practi¬ 
cable" were to be inserted. I understand 
that the Senator from lUlinois. on behalf 
of the committee, is willing to agree to 
the modification. 

Mr. LUCAS. As one member of the 
committee I have no objection to the 
substitution of the word "practicable" 
for the word "possible" on page 1, in 
line 7. and on page 2. in line 6 of the 
bill. However. I do not believe that it 
makes very much difference which word 
is used. I think it is one of those dis¬ 
tinctions without a difference. In my 
Judgment, in this particular case the 
word "practicable" means the same as 
"possible." However, if some satisfac¬ 
tion came to the Senator from Oregon, 
in this slight change I shall accept the 
modification. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Illinois has a right to 
modify the amendment, and it is modi¬ 
fied accordingly. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President. I wish to 
make a few remarks in connection with 
the pending bill bearing only on the gen¬ 
eral question of the expenditure of 
money. The bill proposes to expend a 
large amount of money on a very desir¬ 
able program. It proposes the expendi¬ 
ture of $150,000,000 in the fiscal year 
1946, $200,000,000 in the fiscal year 1047. 
and $200,000,000 more in the flscajl year 
1948. Those amounts are. of course, in 
the nature of loans, and we hope to get 
them back, Yet they are Government 


expenditures because they represent 
money which could not be borrowed from 
any other source. There is no private 
money behind the loans. Therefore, I 
think that the loans lall within the 
general description of Government ex¬ 
penditures. 

I am heartily in favor of extending as 
rapidly as possible the rural electrifica¬ 
tion system until it shall reach all farm 
homes. I do doubt somewhat whether 
the Administration can spend more than 
$100,000,000 a.year wisely, economically, 
and with the care that should be exer¬ 
cised. But on this question there may 
be a strong difference of opinion, and the 
sponsor of the bill has accepted an 
amendment which would at least put the 
Administrator’s discretion under the con¬ 
trol of the President during future years. 

I am more concerned about the course 
which Congress is pursuing with all these 
bills authorizing a vast expenditure of 
money after the war. We have another 
similar and equally desirable bill on the 
calendar proposing the expenditure of 
$100,000,000 a year for civil airports. 
There is another bill on the calendar to 
increase the salaries of all civil-service 
employees, which. I believe, in its pres¬ 
ent form, is estimated to cost approxi¬ 
mately $350,000,000. There are many 
other bills pending in the committees, 
and many not yet introduced. But as 
yet neither the Administration nor any¬ 
one else has considered the size of the 
Federal Budget after the war. All these 
bills and the amounts provided may be 
reasonable in themselves, and yet the 
whole program may be far beyond the 
danger line. I believe we should pro¬ 
ceed very cautiously with these measures, 
authorizing only sufficient money to get 
the program started and leave its final 
scope until we can draw an intelligent 
picture of our post-war financial con¬ 
dition. 

Certainly that condition must alarm 
any reasonable man. The deficit for the 
first 10 months of this fiscal year was 
more than $44,000,000,000. The public 
debt today is more than $236,000,000,000. 
The expenditures of the Government for 
the fiscal year will approximate one hun¬ 
dred billion and the receipts forty-five 
billion; so that the deficit will be about 
fifty-five billion and the public debt on 
July 1 will be two hundred and fifty-four 
billion. I have attempted to secure the 
best information available for the next 
3 or 4 years, gnd it shows that even 
the most conservative government can 
hardly achieve a balanced budget until 
the fiscal year 1949. The very roughest 
kind of an estimate gives the following 
result: 

Fiscal year 1946: Expenses, seventy- 
five billion; receipts, forty billion; deficit, 
thirty.five billion. 

Fiscal year 1947: Expenses fifty-five 
billion; receipts, thirty-two billion; 
deficit, twenty-threa billion. 

Fiscal year 1948: Expenses, thirty-five 
billion; receipts, twenty-five billion; 
deficit, ten billion. 

Fiscal year 1949: Expenses, twenty- 
one billion; receipts, twenty-one billion. 

In other words, as I have already in¬ 
dicated. it seems to me that the most 
conservative government cannot hope to 
balance the budget until approximately 
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8 years after the en4 of the war with 
Japan. 

Of course, my estimate makes various 
assumptions about continued military 
expenditures and tax changes, which are 
a mere guess. If l am correct, however, 
the public debt by 1949 will amount to 
$322,000,000,000. 

A good many different estimates have 
been already made regarding the normal 
post-war budget, that is the budget 
which may prevail about 1950. A gen¬ 
eral picture of that budget may be ob¬ 
tained from the following items: 

Military expenditures_$6.000.000.000 

Interest on public debt_ 6.000.000.000 

Veterans* expenditures__ 3,000,000.000 

General Government depart¬ 
ments. 1,600,000,000 

Agricultural aids... 2.000,000,000 

Social security, other than 

Insurance. 600,000.000 

Public works_ 900,000, 000 

Total. 20 . 000 : 000,000 

State and local expenditures are esti¬ 
mated at about $10,000,000,000. so that 
the grand total will be $30,000,000,000. 
It must be understood that this does not 
allow for any increase whatever in the 
expenditures now authorized by law, and 
undoubtedly many of these should be au¬ 
thorized. Even if they are cut down to 
a minimum, they will undoubtedly total 
another billion dollars or a grand total of 
$21,000,000,000. 

Before the war, I do not believe we 
ever raised more than $5,000,000,000 in 
taxes in any one peace year. Of course, 
we anticipate a much higher national in¬ 
come after the war than we have ever 
enjoyed before. But even with such an 
income the absolutely necessary tax bur¬ 
den is going to lie very heavily on the 
activity of the American people. Esti¬ 
mates of national income run as high as 
$150,000,000,000. But it is impossible for 
me to see how we can replace with con¬ 
sumers* expenditures the $80,000,000,000 
which must come out of Government ex¬ 
penditures. Making every allowance for 
prosperity and heavy employment, I 
do not see how we can hope for 
an average post-war national income 
much In excess of $125,000,000,000. Mini¬ 
mum estimates of expenses will consume 
25 percent of the national income. That 
means that everyone is working about 
1 day in 4 for the Government, and the 
heavy burden of taxation may discour¬ 
age the very business activity and ex¬ 
pansion which is the first essential of 
full employment. 

It is estimated that our present system 
of taxation will produce about $33,000,- 
000,000 on $125,000,000,000 of national 
Income. That is Federal receipts in ad¬ 
dition to those of the States. But ob¬ 
viously we must cut the present tax rates 
materially, if we do not wish to choke 
all private business activity. We are 
bound to lose four or five billion dollars 
In corporate taxes and about the same in 
Individual taxes, according to all the 
plans which are now being considered, 
plus several billion dollars in excise taxes. 
I do not believe that we can find a system 
for taxes which will raise much more 
than $204)00,000,000 a year for the Fed¬ 
eral Government without putting a seri- 
xoz-286 


0 U 8 brake on the very machine which is 
to produce the revenue. 

Mr. President, it is frequently said that 
we must aid the States in many fields, 
because they have not the ability to tax 
enjoyed by the Federal Government and 
cannot raise the money for many de¬ 
sirable activities. 

It is certainly material to point out 
that while the Federal Government's 
constitutional powers are unlimited, its 
economic ability to tax is subject to a 
very real and definite limit, to say noth¬ 
ing of the political opposition to heavy 
taxes. Certainly in the last 15 years no 
one has succeeded in devising a Federal 
system of taxation producing enough 
revenue to pay the expenses of the Fed¬ 
eral Government, and no one can be cer¬ 
tain that after the war we are going to 
provide a Federal system of taxation 
which will produce the absolutely neces¬ 
sary $20,000,000,000 for the Federal 
budget. 

I have made a brief compilation of the 
various measures now pending in the 
present Congress which propose an in¬ 
crease in the annual expenditures of 
the Federal Government. Some of them, 
perhaps, are not seriously urged, but the 
following summary includes those which 
do have substantial backing: 

S. 807: Increase of pay to civil- 

service employees_$800,000,000 

The committee has pursued the very 
wise policy, which I think should be pur¬ 
sued in the case of most of these bills, 
of cutting it approximately in half from 
the amount contained in the bill as at 


first proposed. 

S. 717, 8. 181: Aid to States in 

financing education_$560,000,000 

S. 619: Aid to States In financ¬ 
ing vocational education 97,600.000 

I should say that the figures stated 
represent annual appropriations. 
Miscellaneous aid to states In 
connection with education.. 8,000,000 
S. 186: National food-allotment 
plan—the old stamp plan... 600,000,000 
B. 89: Rural electrification 
loans_ 200.000.000 

That is the bill which is now before 
the Senate. 

S. 73: Rural Telephone Ad¬ 
ministration _ $50,000,000 

8. 191: Aid in construction of 

hospitals___ 110,000,000 

Further aid to States for 

health programs-- 600,000,000 

S. 200: School-lunch program. 100,000,000 
S. 380: Aid to States in elimi¬ 
nating river pollution- 60,000,000 

8. 2: Aid in construction of 

airports- 100,000,000 

H. R. 2012: Aid for aeronauti¬ 
cal experiments- 60,000,000 

Additional subsidies for public 
housing---.... 100,000.000 


Total-- 8,816,600,000 


It Will be noted that the total of those 
programs, many of which I think are de¬ 
sirable, is $3,315,500,000. 

I have included two matters dealing 
with health and hpusing which are not 
yet embodied in legislation, but which I 
know are in preparation, but 1 have not 
included foreign grants and credits, and. 


I have not included increased social- 
security insurance which Involves an ad¬ 
ditional tax burden on employer, em¬ 
ployee, and the general taxpayer. 

I estimate that if the Beveridge plan 
were applied to this country it would 
cost us, besides what we are now spend¬ 
ing, about $14,000,000,000 a year, of which 
half would come out of the General 
Treasury. No doubt other Senators can 
think of other projects not yet intro¬ 
duced. 

Bretton Woods alone would cost nearly 
$6,000,000,000. Lend-lease is extending, 
improperly I think, into the post-war 
period. 1 am glad to note that Mr. 
Crowley is apparently attempting in 
every way to limit the extension of that 
program. 

The Export-Import Bank is to be 
enlarged and projects for direct loans 
to Russia and Great Britain seem to be 
under consideration. Casual estimates 
seem to indicate that those who favor 
foreign lending would like to extend 
loans at the rate of $5,000,000,000 a year 
for a good many years to come. If any 
such lending program is undertaken, our 
experience shows that the loans are most 
unlikely to be repaid, and that a large 
part of them ought to be charged di¬ 
rectly to the expenditure budget. 

I have not mentioned any of the more 
fantastic schemes for vast extension of 
public works and Government guaranties 
of private investment. But it Is cer¬ 
tainly clear to me that unless we watch 
ourselves carefully, the Federal Budget 
alone will exceed $30,000,000,000 and will 
involve us in an annual deficit of as much 
as $10,000,000,000 a year. In my opinion, 
such a course will lead to inflation and 
ultimately the destruction of our whole 
social and political system. 

We often hear the argmnent that we 
must spend more money in order to pro¬ 
duce full emplosonent. I think it should 
be finally clear by this time that spend¬ 
ing to produce full employment must be 
on such a tremendous scale that in the 
end it will destroy the very prosperity 
which it seeks to produce. 

At the present moment there is no evi¬ 
dence whatever that spending is required 
to produce prosperity or full employment. 
The best opinion is that we are on the 
road to inflation rather than depression. 
No such demand for American products 
has ever existed before, and is not likely to 
exist again for many years to come. Bil¬ 
lions of dollars of purchasing power are 
in the people's hands, as represented by 
the increase in currency, in deposits, and 
in redeemable bonds. Deficit Govern¬ 
ment spending must continue for 3 or 4 
years without our adding anything to 
that spending. Foreign governments 
and their nationals have perhaps $25.- 
000,000,000 available to spend at once in 
this country. Repairs and replacements 
have accumulated and corporations are 
ready to spend their money on repairs 
and reconversion. If our system of econ¬ 
omy cannot produce prosperity in the 
next 3 or 4 years, then the time will 
never come when it can do so again. Our 
job should be to restrain Inflation so that 
we can avoid the abnormal boom which 
In^ur past history has always led to a 
violent reaction of imemployment and 
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hardship. 1 believe very strongly that 
we must have the courage to prevent 
excessive prosperity If we are to avoid 
depression* and that means that we must 
prevent excessive spending for any pur¬ 
pose whatever. 

Mr. President* the Committee on Post- 
War Boonomio Policy and the Finance 
Committee are studsring the problems of 
post-war budget and taxation. I hope 
that their forthcoming reports may ad¬ 
vise the administration and the Congress 
of the situation which we face* and pro¬ 
pose a definite fiscal policy for the ixtst- 
war period. Until that time I believe we 
should be extremely conservative in our 
authori mtio n of new programs. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr* President* will the 
Senator from Ohio yi^d? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. BUTLER. First I should like to 
commend Uie Senator from Ohio for a 
splendid over-all statement of Oovem- 
ment expenditures* either actual or pro¬ 
posed. But Ithould like to know whether 
the Senator brought out in his state¬ 
ment—I did not hear the first part of it— 
the difference between the expenditures 
proposed in Senate bill 80 and those he 
listed totaling $3*500,000.000 a year. 
Hiat $3*500,000*000 represents out-and- 
out appropriations* that is* money gone 
after it is spent* but under Senate bill 
89* there would be what I would term a 
business loan. 

Mr. TAFT. I would say the distinc¬ 
tion is not a very material one. It is not 
a business loan, because no one lends 
money to another when the borrower has 
no assets back of the money. 1 hope the 
loan will be repaid. So we hope foreign 
loans may be repaid. But the effect of 
this $200*000*000 a year is to increase 
the national debt $200*000*000 a year. 
We hope the money wUl be returned and 
I think it will. As a matter of fact* X 
am not opposing the pending bUl* be¬ 
cause I think the money will come back. 
Nevertheless* when we are considering 
the scope of post-war Government 
spending* we should consider all Gov¬ 
ernment spending. From the point of 
view of inflation* it may well be that* as 
I have said* the demand for copper and 
everything else may be so great that we 
may be adding to private activity a 
Government-sponsored activity which 
will raise the price of copper* perhaps* 
and may inflate our activity beyond what 
it should be. 

To my mind, inflation means the 
expansion by artificial means of activ¬ 
ity beyond what it is possible to main¬ 
tain indefinitely* because sooner or later 
the expansion will stop* and when it 
stops* the whole economy will tend to 
collapse. 

We have to hold down excessive busi¬ 
ness activity* just as we have to prevent 
too low a business activity, and if we 
have ev e ryone in this country scrambling 
to vpend pioney* and trying to build at 
one time everyl^g that has to be built, 
there Is bound to be produced a boom 
which may well bring about subsequent 
Inflation. 

As to this particular bill* inasmuch as 
its author Is willing to let the law be sub¬ 
ject to the President’s action, so that he 
can coordinate ft with the Whole pro¬ 
gram* I shall not oppose it or offer any 


particular amendment. X think what 
we are doing is Udting action which Is 
wholly defensible, but X bCtteve that we 
should look at the whole idcturet so as to 
make sure, taking it altogether, that we 
do not go beyond the point which is a 
safe li mit. 

Mr. BUTLER. In reply to the Senator 
from Ohio, Mr. President, I may say that 
I do not like loans which are in the na¬ 
ture of character loans to individual cit¬ 
izens of America being put in the same 
class as loans which are made in enor¬ 
mous amounts, up to hundreds of mil¬ 
lions of dollars and even into the billions 
of dollars, to foreign governments, that 
have not had good records in the 
past. The loans which have been made 
in connection with rural electrification 
have a splendid record, and are backed 
not only by the notes oi the Individual 
farmer who enjoys the service* but they 
are what I term good character loans* 
which* after all* are the best kind of 
loans a ny banke r can make. 

Mr. SHIPeTEAD obtained the floor. 

Mr. BAILET. Mr. President. wiU the 
Senator from Minnesota srleld? 

BCr. 8HIPSTEAD. I yield. 

Mr. BAILEY. I wish to thank the 
Senator from Ohio for a very timely 
statement of fact, and a very important 
warning to the Senate. I wish to add 
one or two words to what he has said. 

If we continue spending as we have 
been, and as these propoeed authoriza¬ 
tions call for, we will come to another de¬ 
pression* we ^all have no credit with 
which to resist that depression* and we 
shall be helpless. 

It is not beyond possibility that some 
time In the next 10* 15 or 20 years we 
may fan into another war* as we f^ Into 
this one* and with our credit exhausted* 
and our power to raise money gone* we 
would be practically helpless. Bo I wish 
to join with the Senator from Ohio in his 
very timely warning to the Senate. 

Mr.SHIPSTBAD. Mr. President* I Join 
with the Senator from North Carolina 
and the Senator frmn <^o in their ex¬ 
pressions of concern. X agree with them. 
However, I wish to assure the Senator 
from Ohio that if there is any loan that 
can be made for post-war production, 
it seems to be the rural-electrification 
loan Is about the soundest that can be 
made, because badk of these loans is the 
production of the fanners of the United 
States. 

There is another thing, a psychcflogical 
consideration, and a bioioglcal considera¬ 
tion* if I may say so* we must take into 
consideration. We are going to increase 
production, but the strongest asset 
behind theee loans is something that Is 
even more than production, nam$Iy, the 
woman on the farm who inilsti that the 
entire electric biU shall be pMd. * That 
bill has to be paid. Every woman on a 
farm is going to see that if there is any 
bfil that is to be in default, it wiU not be 
the rural-electrification bill. 

Mr. BROOKS. BCr. President* wfil the 
Senator from BCinnesota yield? 

BCr. BBZPSrrEAD. lyield. 
BCr.BROCBPS. X wish to join Ih UdMt 
the Senator from Ohio and the S^iitor 
from North have said, $hd to 

state that, in ooam^ion with the 
ing bill and this rural-eleotriflcaiion 


activity, the farmers of America are gchig 
to be called upon as they have never 
been oafled 4n»on in the history of the 
world to produce food, to a greater 
extent even thin they had to produce it 
during the war. With the sotdim eom- 
ina home from the exciting life they have 
seen all over Uie woiid, if we can get more 
electricity In more homes tiiey will be 
more content to live in such electrified 
homes with the conveniences, tiie ad¬ 
vantages of radio, and with the educa¬ 
tional facilities which come with the 
lights at night and the machinery that 
accompanies electrification. It will In¬ 
crease the dedre of the boys on the farms 
to remain un the farms, and increase the 
desire of those who have not been there 
to make the farm their home and make 
fanning their future occupation. X think 
it is one of the most important things 
we can do In America at this moment. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President* first 
I wish td call the attention of the Sen¬ 
ate to the fact that increased use of elec¬ 
tricity will induce more production. 
There is no greater deterrent of inflation 
than increased production. If we can 
get sufliclent production, it will take care 
of inflation. It is lack of production and 
shortage of materials that causes infla¬ 
tion. When we have a great national 
debt, the debt is a constant attack on 
production because it raises cdsts. Elec¬ 
tricity on the farm will reduce cost of pro¬ 
duction: therefore is anti-inflationary. 

Mr. President* I wish now to address 
myself to the part of the bill which deals 
with restoring the Rural Electrification 
Administration to the independent status 
it occupied prior to the Reorganization 
Act of 1039. The history of the inde¬ 
pendence amendment to this bill is well 
known to most Senators. It had its 
origin* first of all* in a resolution offered 
in the Senate by me for an investigation 
of the conduct of the Rural Electrifica¬ 
tion Administration. The resolution was 
offered by request. A committee was 
appointed to invesUgate* and it did so, 
the investigation lasting for a long time. 
The committee made a unanimous re¬ 
port* which was a bipartisan one. Both 
the Democrats and the Republicans on 
the committee voted unitedly to recom¬ 
mend that the Rural Electrification Ad- 
mlxUstration be made an independent 
agency under the Federal Government* 
as It had been for the first 4 or 5 years 
of its existence. So much for the his¬ 
tory of the amendment. 

I addressed the Senate some time in 
March, during the consideration of the 
nomination of Bir. Wfiliams to be Ad¬ 
ministrator, and at that time I went Into 
some detail to explain why, according to 
the record and the sworn testimony in 
the investigation, the Rural Electrifica¬ 
tion Administration should be restored 
to its independfint status. Ifi the begin¬ 
ning of the year a bin to aoemnpUsh that 
purpose was Introduced by myself, the 
Senator from Montana [BCr. WhxxlxeI, 
and the Senator from Vermont IBCr. 
AzxknI. 

When the Lucas W egme before the 
Co mmi tt e e on Agriculture and Forestry^ 
we added this Mfi for indepbndenoe as 
an amendment to the eo-ealled tgieag 
R. S. A. bm. * That B now before the 
aenate, and t wish to address mysdf 
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to the amendment, and give the rea¬ 
sons why I think it should be agreed to. 
Of course, this deals with the agricul¬ 
tural communities of the United States. 
I have been amazed to learn their feel¬ 
ing concerning the making of this 
agency an independent agency. They 
write me and say they have read the 
record of the hearings, and they tell me 
of their experiences with the Rural Elec¬ 
trification Administration after it be¬ 
came an agency of the Department of 
Agriculture. They write me and tele¬ 
graph me their views and the reasons 
why they want the R. E. A. to be an 
independent agency. 

Mr. President. I have here hundreds 
of letters and telegrams from coopera¬ 
tives in 37 States of the Union. Only 
46 of the States have rural electric coop¬ 
eratives. Some States have not devel¬ 
oped rural electrification sufficiently to 
make much difference. But coopera¬ 
tives in the 37 most heavily electrified 
States of the United States have written 
and telegraphed me giving the reason 
why they want the amendment adopted. 
I do not have the time and will not 
attempt to take the time to read these 
messages into the Record, nor will I 
clutter the Record with printing all of 
them, but I have some typical messages 
here from 37 States which I shall ask to 
have printed in the Record at the con¬ 
clusion of my remarks. To save space 
and time 1 shall ask to have printed 
only the parts of the messages which I 
have underscored, which present the 
particular reasons why the writers wish 
to have the agency transferred from the 
Department of Agriculture to be an 
independent agency. It will be very in¬ 
teresting for Senators to read the Record 
as it will be printed. 

Mr. President, the messages I refer to 
come from 37 States of the Union. Sen¬ 
ators who wish to come to my office may 
see hundreds of other messages from the 
various States; I have arranged the mes¬ 
sages in alphabetical order. The first is 
from Alabama. The next is from Cali¬ 
fornia. Then I have 1 from Delaware, 
and others from Georgia; 19 coopera¬ 
tives out of 21 in Illinois have Joined 
together to send a message. In many 
of the States numerous cooperatives are 
united in one State organization. I haVe 
messages from Indiana, many from Iowa, 
many from Kansas, and from Kentucky. 
Cooperatives in most of these States have 
written me that all the cooperatives in 
those States favor the amendment. All 
the cooperatives in Louisiana have passed 
resolutions of their boards favoring the 
amendment. Then I have a message 
from Maine and from Oregon. Also 1 
from 47 cooperatives in Minnesota, 1 
from all the cooperatives in Missouri, 
from Montana, another from Nebraska, 
and from North Carolina. North Dakota 
and .South Dakota, Minnesota, Wiscon¬ 
sin, and Iowa have Joined in a telegram. 
1 have ihany letters from Ohio. All 23 
cooperatives in Oklahoma have Joined in 
a telegram favoring transfer to an inde¬ 
pendent agency. All the cooperatives in 
Oregon have sent me a letter favoring 
the amendment. All the cooperatives in 
Pennsylvania have done likewise. The 
same is true of all cooperatives in South 
Carolina as well as in Tennessee and 


Texas. Similar telegrams and letters are 
coming in to me every day. I have also 
messages from Utah, Virginia, the State 
of Washington, and Wisconsin. 

As I previously stated, the messages 
are arranged in alphabetical order. I 
now ask unanimous consent that the ex¬ 
cerpts be printed in the Record following 
my remarks. 

The PRESroiNO OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(The excerpts from the letters and 
telegrams appear in the Record at the 
conclusion of Mr. Shxpstead's remarks.) 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, 
there is a very good reason why those 
who have sent me these messages feel 
as they do. They must do business with 
the Rural Electrification Administration. 
They have done business with it in the 
pa^t. They were obliged to do business 
with this agency when it was an inde¬ 
pendent agency. They had to do busi¬ 
ness with it after it was placed under the 
Department of Agriculture. So far as I 
know, the cooperatives are now unani¬ 
mous in their desire that the agency be 
Independent. I have not received a sin¬ 
gle message opposing the proposal that 
the R. E. A. be restored to its Independent 
status. 

Mr. President, as I stated earlier, I 
have tried to explain some of the reasons 
why the farm cooperatives feel as they 
do respecting this agency. I wish to pre¬ 
sent some further reasons in addition to 
the reasons contained in the messages 
which I have asked to have printed in the 
Record, in extenso. 

Mr. President, two Senate committees 
have taken action which would approve 
the amendment. First, the investigat¬ 
ing committee composed of the late Sen¬ 
ator Smith of South Carolina, the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. Aiken] , for¬ 
mer Senator Gillette of Iowa, the Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. Bilbo], and my¬ 
self. made a report recommending res¬ 
toration of the R. E. A. to an independ¬ 
ent status at the earliest possible date. 

Then a short time ago when the Sen¬ 
ate Committee on Agriculture and For¬ 
estry considered the so-called Lucas bill, 
by an overwhelming vote the amend¬ 
ment providing that the B. £. A. be an 
independent agency was voted a part of 
that bill. So we find that two commit¬ 
tees of the Senate have endorsed this 
amendment. 

As I have previously stated, the over¬ 
whelming support of Members of the 
Senate for R. E. A. independence is 
matched by a similar desire on the part 
of the R. E. A. cooperatives themselves. 
There are in the Union 46 States in 
which R. E. A. cooperatives are in var¬ 
ious stages of development. In certain 
States matters are in abeyance and In 
others the cooperatives are more active. 
So far as letters and telegrams which 
have come to me are concerned the cor¬ 
respondence is unanimous to' the effect 
of approval of the transfer of the R. E. 
A. from the Department of Agriculture, 
where, my correspondents say, it has been 
a political football. The writers of the 
letters and telegrams say **We want this 
to be an Independent agency. We want 
an Administrator who will administer it 
honestly and efficiently, and not meddle 
with politics.’' 


Mr. President, they want a nonpoliti¬ 
cal agency as the agency was established 
in the first place, under an Administrator 
appointed for 10 years. He should ad¬ 
minister it without respect to political 
patronage. He would be subject to re¬ 
moval from office if he dealt In political 
questions. Everyone employed by him 
in the administration of the R. E. A. is 
to be under civil service and should keep 
away from political activities. The writ¬ 
ers of the letters and telegrams tell me 
that is what they want done. 

Mr. President, this is a remarkable fact, 
when it is considered that these R. E. A. 
systems have to deal with the Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture constantly. They 
are placed on the spot, as it were. It rep¬ 
resents real courage on their part to take 
the position they do. The least we can 
do is to grant the request contained in 
this plainly evident demand that the 
R. E. A. be made independent. 

I do not believe we can Improve upon 
the famous remark of Mr. Justice Louis 
D. Brandeis, formerly of the United 
States Supreme Court, in speaking of 
large industries in this country. He 
stated that beyond a certain size they 
cease to be efficient. Management then 
is too far removed from the worker. 
Ownership, then, is too far removed from 
both of the foregoing. His studies dis¬ 
closed that the smaller units operate 
more efficiently. They also create better 
relationship between the owner and the 
manager and the workers and the gen¬ 
eral public. He coined the expression, 
“the curse of bigness.” 

We have recently heard an extended 
discussion of the vast powers of the Re¬ 
construction Finance Corporation as a 
part of the Department of Commerce. In 
its wisdom. Congress recently divorced 
the R. F. C. from the Department of Com¬ 
merce. It did so in order to make these 
agencies of manageable size. We all 
know how much time the heads of de¬ 
partments, who are political appointees, 
spend in traveling around the country on 
political matters. Let us not deceive our¬ 
selves. The assistant, the assistants to 
the assistant, and those tenth or twen¬ 
tieth down the line are the ones who 
really make the policy. The head of the 
department is so busy, that for all prac¬ 
tical purposes the agencies are being 
operated by bureaucrats and clerks. 

In divorcing the R. E. A. from the De¬ 
partment of Agriculture, we are taking 
one of the first steps to bring the Fed¬ 
eral agencies down to manageable size. 
We are also making them responsible to 
the Congress. Do not gather from this 
statement that R. E. A. is a small ad¬ 
ministration. It serves nearly 7,000,000 
people in 46 States. The present allot¬ 
ments are more than $500,000,000. A 
similar amount is involved in the pending 
bill. Even though we have become used 
to large figures during the war, when an 
agency reaches the size of a $1,000,000,- 
000, that is big business. Consequently, 
if for no other reason, R. E. A. should 
be returned to its status as an independ¬ 
ent agency, reporting directly to the Con¬ 
gress as it did for nearly 4V2 years in the 
bfginnlng. 

We have had too much negative criti¬ 
cism of the Executive. We have had too 
much idle condemnation. It is now time 
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for U8 to get back to first prlnciptoB. 
There Is ho better place to i^t than with 
the Constitution of the United States. 
When we consult that document, we find 
that the first line of the first section of 
the first article tells us what to do: 

All leglsiatlve powers herein granted shall 
be vested in a Congress of the United States, 
which shall consist of a Senate and House 
of Representatives. 

It does not say that legislative powers 
are vested in the Executive, or in any¬ 
one else. This is our responsibility. 

During the many years I have served 
in this body I have noticed with alarm 
the gradual disappearance of the legis¬ 
lative sovereignty of the Congress. We 
are getting into the habit of going to the 
Executive and the departments to see 
what they want, instead of doing the Job 
especially prescribed for us by our Con¬ 
stitution. The people concerned want 
an independent R. E. A, We are their 
legislative representatives in Congress. 
They are the ultimate source of our au¬ 
thority. We have no alternative other 
than to carrying out their wishes in this 
matter by making R. E. A. an independ¬ 
ent branch of the Government. They are 
the ones who borrow the money. They 
are the ones who must pay it. They are 
the ones who use R. E. A., and they are 
about as economical and conservative a 
group of people as can be fotmd in this 
country. They do not want to do R. E. A. 
business with agents sent out by the 
Department of Agriculture. 

1 am proud of and have the highest re¬ 
gard for President Truman, and intend 
to cooperate fully in all measures which 
I feel are for the best interests of the 
people of the United States. In all sin¬ 
cerity, I say that we should legislate, and 
leave to the President the Job of execut¬ 
ing the laws, as provided by the Consti¬ 
tution. When I say that 1 cast no reflec¬ 
tion on the integrity, or ability of the 
President of the United States, Mr. 
Truman. Once in a while we must 
draw the line, not because of the man 
who is now in office, but because Presi¬ 
dents come and go, and Congress cannot 
too often call attention to the line of 
demarcation of authority between the 
legtdatlve and the executive, as well as 
the Judiciary. 

Many Senators have not had time to 
read the 2,000 pages of sworn testimony 
and documentary exhibits from the sub¬ 
committee of the Committee on Agri¬ 
culture and Forestry which investigated 
the R. E. A. pursuant to Senate Resolu¬ 
tion 197. Consequently 1 wish to give a 
few of the highlights of the report, so 
that the conclusions which I state might 
be based squarely upon the sworn testi¬ 
mony and documentary exhibits. 

In part I, beginning on page 34, ap¬ 
pears the testimony of Mr. John M. Car- 
mo^. former Administrator of the Rural 
Electrification Administration. That 
was at the time when it was an independ¬ 
ent agency. It is generally agreed that 
he established the sound, constructive 
administrative policies which existed 
when R. B. A. was an independent branch 
of the Federal Government. It is like¬ 
wise agreed that he did an outstanding 
Job. At the present time he is a Com¬ 
missioner on the Maritime Commission. 


he heard that R; E. A vrts to be 
transferred to the United States D^iart- 
ment of Agriculture he resigned imme¬ 
diately. Tjto reason la to be found in his 
remarks, which follow. He was asked 
under oath why he resigned, and he said: 

Well, it Just put five or six mors layers on 
top of us, and it was not a question of the 
Department of Agrioulture with me. It was 
lust the question of going from an independ¬ 
ent agency that knew what it was doing and 
knew how to do it, and was getting the Job 
done, going into another agency where we 
would have to educate a great many people, 
ehiefiy clerks, because the buslnees of a bu¬ 
reau finally gets turned over to a few clerks, 
not to psople who reaUy know the total ad¬ 
ministrative Job. hut to clerks, irrespective 
of their titles. That is what it is. 

He continued: 

We knew that would happen, but frankly X 
did not want to cool my heels outside some 
supernumerary's ofBce while he and his asso¬ 
ciates caught up with what we had already 
learned the hard way. 

That is given as part of the reason for 
his resignation. He predicted what 
would happen. The Job of administering 
the R, E. A., since It was transferred to 
the the Department of Agriculture, has 
literally been turned over to a group of 
persons who know nothing about the Job. 

Why was R. E. A successful previously? 
Let us quote Mr. Carmody’s exact words. 

We had a smaM. fiszihle organlssatibn which 
could turn around fast and meet its obliga¬ 
tions. We had the statutes of the Congress 
that were our guide. That is aU we need¬ 
ed. * * * It was aU very simple and 

effective. 

That is found in part I of the hearings, 
on page 46. 

Mr. Carmody's conclusions with re¬ 
spect to an independent R. E. A. are un¬ 
answerable. He was with the organiza¬ 
tion when it was successful, and he left 
it because he did not want it to be oper¬ 
ated by a group of clerks. Here are his 
exact words: 

X asmme that the Department of Agricul¬ 
ture has done the best it can to assimilate 
this very strange little animal, many of 
whoae functions had previously had no re¬ 
lationship to anything that the Department 
of Agriculture was doing. That is the diffi¬ 
culty. The fact that the word •‘rural" at- 
taohea to it to no mMen why ii belongs in 
Agriculture any more then the fact that be¬ 
cause rural maU carrtofa ere d e e igne ted by 
the word ‘'rural" abould eubject them to the 
Department of Agriculture Instead of to the 
Poet Office Department. Somebody was mis¬ 
led Into this rearrangement, end if X had the 
authority to make the change, I would make 
it. * * * I would put it where it wee be- 
fore—make it an Independent agency. 

That testimony appears In part H of 
the hearings, on page 336. 

The next sworn testimony Which X 
should like to discuss in part Is the evi¬ 
dence presented by Mr. John CarsoxL He 
was formerly secretary to the late Sen¬ 
ator Couzens, of Michigan, and Is now 
elector of the Washington office of the 
Cooperative League of the United States 
of America. He is a well-respected wit¬ 
ness, whose word and testimony carry 
great wel^t and Command respects 
From Mr. Carson we learn of a scheme 
of a former xlipiity admlnistratffif, 
Craig, to control the R. B, A. from Inslae 
or outslda 


I shall read Mr. Carson's exaet vnirds. 
Mr. Craig was a deputy administrator 
In R. B. A, and Mr. Carson quotes him. 
Mr. Craig had come to see Mr, Carson 
about a great idea. Mr, Carson said: 

Xt wftf proposed to estsbltoh a Natlon-wlds 
organiaatum, frankly a iKfiittoal organtoa- 
tlon—X remember these t h i ngs in the memo¬ 
randum—that Mr. Beoker quoted Mr. Oraig 
as saying that be had grown up in Ohio and 
learned his poUtios under Harry Daugherty, 
a former Attorney General, and that he knew 
hie politics too weU to be pushed around; 
that he was going to control R. S. A. trom 
Inside or outside, and that he then went 
on to deeoribe his organization which be 
proposed. It was to be a Hatlon-wide organ¬ 
ization, with an office in Waihlngton; that 
they would collect duee for each famUy mem¬ 
ber or R. E. A. cooperative, which he esti¬ 
mated would give them a Washington fund 
of something like $100,000; that they would 
then set up central huidx^ organizations 
from which they would get further income 
and further power; that through this organ¬ 
ization In Washlni^n they would keep their 
infiuenoe on Members of Congress—Z think 
the language was stronger than that in the 
memorandum. Be stated that, “We will have 
the strongest farm organisation this country 
has ever known. • • •“ 

‘The declarations that Mr. Craig was re¬ 
ported to have made by Mr. Becker of hie 
mastery of Congress, and of his ability 
through this organization to continue that 
mastery of Congress. (Hearings, pt. 1, pp. 
14 and IS.) 

I am quoting this testimony for the 
one purpose of pointing out that when 
this matter was called to the attention of 
Mr. Wickard*s asatotant, Mr. Carl Ham¬ 
ilton, he did exactly nothing. When Mr. 
Carson told Mr. HfunUton of the scheme 
of those subordinate in R. E. A. to form 
a great organization for political pur- 
poees to collect money from the cooper¬ 
atives, and so forth. Mr. Hamilton re¬ 
plied, according to Mr. Carson’s testi¬ 
mony: 

X wish you would forget that you have 
talked to me. (Bearings, pt. 1, p. 35.) 

He did not want to do anything about 
it, and he did not want anyone to know 
that he knew that these things were 
occurring. Yet, he was Mr. Wickard’s 
assistant. 

This shows the utter indifference of 
bureaucrats in a giant organization, 
when they are given information that 
may spell the destruction of a smaller 
agency. They simply are not concerned, 

vn. TKS ffoaifll OSPUTT ADMXNlBTtATOe, MB. 
lOBBBT B. auxo 

I will not take the time of this body to 
consider in detail the sworn testimony 
of Mr. Robert B. Craig, which appears 
on page 119 and following, of part 1, and 
on pages 315-^2, of part 2. I dealt in 
some detail with Mr. Craig In my re¬ 
marks before the Senate on March 21, 
1945. I merely wish to direct attention 
to the fact that when serious charges of 
bad administration were presented to Mr. 
Wickard, concerning Bfr. Craig, he did 
nothing. In addition, at a time when 
an alleged ciiminal diargo was pending 
against Mr. Craig for authorizing illegal 
expenditure of United States funds, Mr. 
Wickard likewise did nothing. On tha 
Contrary, he gave Mr. Orsiff a very com-, 
phmentary letter when he resigned—part 
2, page 807, 
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Till rumXTT or PLAOXNO nCKMICAL buuaub 
XN A POLITICAL DBPAATMINT 

On pages 57, 59, and following, of part 
1, appears the testimony of Mr. Freeman, 
former Coordinator of Engineering of 
R. E. A. I do not care to go into the 
merits of his testimony. The important 
fact is that a bitter controversy was rag¬ 
ing within the R. E. A. on the relative 
merits of aluminum and copper con¬ 
ductors. There were, likewise, serious 
charges of favoritism in the awarding of 
bids. 

Such matters are wholly foreign to 
Secretary Wlckard and his political 
henchmen in the Department of Agri¬ 
culture. The important point to make 
concerning this testimony is that a high¬ 
ly technical bureau like the Rural Elec¬ 
trification Administration has no place 
in the Department of Agriculture. The 
thorough incompetence with which 
those controversies were handled is con¬ 
clusive proof of this fact. 

Equally important, in finally deter¬ 
mining the policy, is the fact that the 
Department of Agriculture abandoned 
the previous R. E. A. policy of awarding 
bids to the lowest bidder. The Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture permitted the indi¬ 
vidual R. E. A. systems to select what 
they wanted. This could only mean a 
higher cost, because of sales pressure. In 
the words of Mr. Freeman: 

My only answer to that is that my inter¬ 
pretation of that paragraph would mean 
that, regardless of cost of construction, no 
matter how much higher it was than the 
project could be built for, it would be per¬ 
mitted as long as the project seemed to be 
assured of sufficient financing to pay off the 
loan. That is. that regardless of how much 
lower the project could be built, it might be 
built more expensively. (Hearings, pt. 1, 
P. 96.) 

Such technical matters cannot be de¬ 
cided by a political bureau or any of the 
clerks that are appointed. It is a matter 
that should be resolved by technicians 
within the agency, acting under a re¬ 
sponsible. able Administrator. 

FORCING A PRSUDINTIAL APPOXNTES, MR. BARRY 
8LATTBRT, TO RRSIGN 

In my remarks before the Senate on 
March 21, 1945,1 presented in great de¬ 
tail the political administration of R. E. 
A. by Secretary Wickard. I then referred 
to the able administration of Mr. Harry 
Slattery. He was serving 5 years of a 
10-year Presidential appointment when 
the political muddle in R. E. A. became 
hopeless. He resigned, as any self-re¬ 
specting administrator would do under 
similar circumstances. The situation is 
a sorry picture of political intrigue. 

I disclosed, in great detail, how Mr. 
Wickard made Mr. William J. Neal 
Deputy Administrator. Actually, he was 
the complete Administrator of the 
R. E. A. So we see the futility of at¬ 
tempting to place a nonpolitical agency 
like R. E. A. in a Department of Agri¬ 
culture headed by a political appointee. 

The sworn testimony and document¬ 
ary evidence to back these remarks is to 
be. foxmd in part 2, pages 194 and 495, 
part 3, pages 628, 629, 660; part 4, pages 
1208, 1259, 1376, 1399, 1438, and foUow- 
Ing. 


MR. WXCXUBD'R FOLITICAL DOMINATION OF R. X. A. 

The sworn testimony of Mr. Claude R. 
Wickard, Secretary of Agriculture, is to 
be found in part 2, page 381, and part 3, 
pages 776 and 855. I have discussed this 
testimony in great detail in my remarks 
before the Senate on March 21, 1945. 
The best possible comment upon Mr. 
Wickard’s political administration of the 
R. E. A. is to be found in the interim re¬ 
port of the Subcommittee of the Com¬ 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry which 
presented its views to the Senate after 
it had spent nearly a year in investiga¬ 
tion: 

The disintegration and demoralization of 
personnel In the R. B. A. since Its integra¬ 
tion into the Department of Agriculture, is 
an outstanding contrast to the harmony and 
excellency of morale that appears to have 
existed prior thereto, and is an indictment 
of the administration under the Agricultural 
Department (Interim report, p. 4.) 

This is amply confirmed by the Com¬ 
mittee's conclusions that R. E. A. be made 
independent "at the earliest possible 
date." 

OTHER SWORN TB8TXMONT AND DOCUMENTARY 

EVIDENCE INDICTS THE ADMINISTRATION OF 

R. E. A. UNDER SECRETARY V^TICXARD 

If we turn to the remaining evidence 
and documentary exhibits of the sub¬ 
committee's hearings on R. E. A. since it 
was transferred to the Department of 
Agriculture, the conclusions are still the 
same. We merely have additional evi¬ 
dence of the gross incompetence and 
dire mismanagement of R. E. A. since it 
was transferred to the Department of 
Agriculture. Naturally, it is impossible 
to quote all the testimony and evidence 
presented in 2.000 pages. The foregoing 
are a few of the highlights. Further in¬ 
formation can be obtained from the tes¬ 
timony given in parts 2, 3, and 4 of the 
hearings. 

XLLUSniATIONS OF BAD ADMINISTRATION UNDER 
SECRETARY WICKARD 

Today, Congress is confronted with 
the colossal task of using an axe and a 
butcher’s cleaver to trim down and re¬ 
duce in size, various bureaus of the Na¬ 
tional Government that were established 
in peacetime. Each year they come to 
Congress for additional funds. Since 
we lack the needed expert legislative 
staffs, we have to rely upon the recom¬ 
mendations of the bureaus. As a result, 
they are now becoming larger and more 
powerful than the Government itself. 

I should like to give you a classic ex¬ 
ample of the enormous growth in the 
Department of Agriculture under Mr. 
Wickard, as it relates to the *R. E. A. 
This information is based upon facts 
which have been supplied to me by Sec¬ 
retary Wickard. The First Deputy Ad¬ 
ministrator of the R. E. A. and its asso¬ 
ciate solicitor is Mr. Vincent D. Nichol¬ 
son. The Senator from Louisiana asked 
about the relative expense of conduct¬ 
ing the administration of R. B. A. under 
the Department of Agriculture, as com¬ 
pared with conducting it as an independ¬ 
ent agency. Let us see. The Rural 
Electrification Administration has a 
legal department. In 1940 the R. E. A. 
was building approximately 118.000 
miles of line a year. Mr« Nicholson had 


44 lawyers and 66 others to help him. at 
an administrative cost of approximately 
$309,000. On the face of things, that 
would seem to be approximately twice 
the number of lawyers that would be 
needed, but let us pass that by. In 
1944, Rural Electrification Administra¬ 
tion construction had decreased to ap¬ 
proximately 16,000 miles, or 100.000 miles 
less than in 1940. Nevertheless, Mr. 
Nicholson still employed 37 lawyers, and 
61 other persons for an administrative 
cost of approximately $321,500. 

In other words, when R. E. A.'s 
construction was about one-seventh of 
what it was in 1940, under the gross 
incompetence of Mr. Nicholson the 
R. E. A. had to pay more money for fewer 
lawyers and fewer people. Mr. Wickard 
sanctioned all this, because Mr. Nichol¬ 
son was playing his politlcsil game. Mr. 
Nicholson actively aided and assisted in 
all of Mr. Wickard’s political manipu¬ 
lations that have made a political foot¬ 
ball of the R. E. A. today. 

The Mr. Vincent D. Nicholson to whom 
I have referred, who is the First Deputy 
Administrator of the R. E. A., and also 
the Associate Solicitor of the Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture, is the same gentle¬ 
man who said "To hell with the law’’— 
hearings before a Subcommittee of the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
United States Senate—Senate Resolu¬ 
tion 197, part 4. page 1016. Mr. Nichol¬ 
son was speaking to a meeting of R. E. A. 
cooperatives at Chicago. 

The committee investigating R. E. A., 
when informed of this fact, refused to 
hear any further testimony from Mr. 
Nicholson. In dismissing him as a wit¬ 
ness, the chairman said: 

I consider this an absolute degradation of 
the principles of the legal profession for an 
attorney to say “To hell with the law” when 
the thing suits you (ibid., p. 1022). 

I believe that Mr. Nicholson is entitled 
to the explanation that he was talking 
to a group of R. E. A. Cooperatives 
at the time he admits to have made 
this remark. He was about to explain 
what they could do or not do under the 
law. and so forth, when he admits he 
said, "To hell with the law.’* Afterward 
he stated before the conunittee that he 
meant that facetiously. 

SENATE COMBEITTXB RECOMMENDS IMMEDUTE 
R. Z. A. INDEPENDENCE 

Mr. President, on May 3. 1945. I in¬ 
serted in the CoNGRXSSiONAL Rxcord the 
interim report of the bipartisan com¬ 
mittee of the Senate that investigated 
the R. E. A. Without a dissenting vote, 
it reported that R. E. A. should be made 
Independent Immediately. 

THE NATIONAL SCANDAL IN R. X. A. 

Ever since Mr. Harry Slattery was 
forced out as Administrator of the R. E. 
A. under the political administration of 
Secretary Wickard, Mr. Neal, Deputy R. 
E. A. •Administrator, has been the real 
Administrator of the R. E. A. He was the 
former head of the worst-managed of 
all the 813 R. E. A. cooperatives. A re¬ 
cent audit of his system shows that imder 
Bir. Neal’s careless leadership. Federal 
funds wei*e stolen. Mr. Wickard did 
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nothing about it. The man who collabo¬ 
rated with this person, Mr. Neal, is now 
the Acting Administrator of the $500,- 
000,000 R. E. A. program. 

MB. XVXAL COLLABOBATED CLOBBLT WITH MAN 

WHO STOLE aOTEBNMEirr BUNDS 

The theft of Government funds was 
merely a small part of the gross misman¬ 
agement of this ssrstem of which Mr. 
Neal was the former head. 

1. AUDIT OF MB. NBAL'S SYSTEM 

In order to remove any doubt as to the 
close connection between Mr. Neal and 
the maladministration of New Hamp¬ 
shire 4 Merrimack of which he was head, 
let us turn to the R. E. A. audit started 
on July 24, 1944. The R. E. A. staff 
members that made this audit are among 
the oldest and most trusted employees oi 
the R. E. A. This is a Government docu¬ 
ment. I personally have a copy, which 
was submitted in the recent hearings on 
the nomination of Mr. Aubrey Williams. 
It is signed by four R E. A. auditors. 
Here are the facts; 

S. MB. NEAL'S NEOLXGENCB IN BAD MANAOEMENT 

In this audit we learn that the mana¬ 
ger of this system **wa8 given complete 
control of the management and that only 
in rare Instances did he obtain the ap¬ 
proval of the board of directors before 
formulating policies and procedures of 
the cooperative**—New Hampshire 4 
Merrimack Audit, page 5. 

We further learn that the manager **in 
almost every instance, would recommend 
that, in view of the fact that his report 
contained all information required by 
the board, the president—Mr. Neal— 
forego the expense of having a board 
meeting and defer it to some future date, 
and in most instances, the board meet¬ 
ing was deferred'—New Hampshire 4 
Merrimack audit, page 5. 

The manager appears to have a work¬ 
ing arrangonent with the president— 
Mr. Neal—and treasurer whereby he 
would correspond and have telei^ne 
conversations with them frequently con¬ 
cerning the problems of management, 
the approval of expenditures, and other 
matters for the system. In this manner 
a series of checks would be prepared in 
the course of business each month and 
presented to the president—Mr. Neal— 
and treasurer for their signatures—^New 
Hampshire 4 Merrimack audit, page 5. 

It will thus be seen that Mr. Neal ac¬ 
tively cooperated with the manager of 
this system, who later stole Federal 
funds. It will likewise be seen that it 
was a constant relationship and that 
the manager obtained the permission of 
Me. Neal for the actions he perfonned. 
This is a clear case where two people 
have collaborated to a common end, the 
end in this case resulting in gross mis¬ 
management and the actual theft of 
Government funds. Mr. Neal cannot 
escape this responsibility. 

To give Senators some idea of the vast 
waste of Government funds in the'oper¬ 
ation of this system, under Mr. Neal's 
leadendiip, let us glance at the audit In- 
fonnation on rifht-*of-way costs. As 
we know, these are the costs involved in 
securing permission to run lines over a 
given area. From this audit we learn 
that Mr. Neal's cooperative "spent $211,- 


605.51 for right-<ff-way costs. Binee the 
entire system comprises approximately 

I. 373 miles, this cost is approximately 
$154 per mile of line. Comparing this 
cost to the same type of expenditure in 
the adjacent State of Vermont, the com¬ 
parison reveals the following informa¬ 
tion: Of the three systems in Vermont 
comprising 1,014 miles, the total right- 
of-way cost was $12,120.10, or a total 
cost of $11.95 per mile—New Hampshire 
4 Merrimack audit, page 8. 

In other words, in the adjoining State 
of Vermont, they were pa^g approxi¬ 
mately $12 per mile for right-of-way. 
Under Mr. Neal's presidency and bad 
management, the New Hampshire Co¬ 
operative paid nearly 13 times as much. 

|jet us consider the question of line 
loss. This is the amoimt of electric ener¬ 
gy that is lost on the line, for which the 
cooperative pays but gets no benefit. 
Where the management is good these 
line losses are kept to a minimum. No¬ 
tice what happens under bad director¬ 
ship. In a month, the line loss on this 
system was 38 percent. In the adjacent 
State of Vermont, the line loss for the 
month was 21 percent. The auditor's 
comment: 

The 88 percent line Iom for New Hamp- 
Btalre 4 appears out of line compared with 
the average line loss of the other systems 
throughout the country. (New Hampshire 4 
Merrimack Audit, p. 9.) 

For the actual theft for which the aud¬ 
itors have a fancy name, "defalcation." 
we learn the following information from 
this audit. The total amount "of approx¬ 
imately $15,000 was disclosed during the 
course of this audit, involving Federal 
loan fundi and operating ^unds.^New 
Hampshire 4 Merrimack Audit, page 1. 

The auditors state further that this 
$15,000 consists of "a large portion of 
which represented loan-fund advances 
made to the cooperative by R. E. A."— 
New Hampshire 4 Merrimack Audit, page 

II . 

The exact nature of these thefts is 
set forth on pages 18, 19, and 20 of this 
audit. It will be noted that the manager 
made good part of the theft only after 
he had been caught. I quote the audi¬ 
tors: 

Acknoidedgement by the manager of the 
above shortages was made after be bad rea¬ 
son to believe that they bad been detected. 
(New Hampshire 4 Mhrrimack Audit, p. 19.) 

That is to say, there may be vast other 
sums which the auditors have not been 
able to dig out with limited R. E. A. staff 
and funds. 

Where *we find theft in a system, we 
may expect to find bad management. 
In the first place, this is a cooperative. 
We note, however, from this audit that 
"the areas in which the officers of this 
board reside • • • are already served 
by other utilities"—New Hampshire 4 
Merrimack Audit, page 3. 

That is to say. we find board mem¬ 
bers of a cooperative being served by 
private utilities. It is of Interest to note 
that Mr. Nbal, who was the PreMtsat of 
this "system, was not receivlnf ^eptrle 
service from this cooperative. On the 
contrary, he obtained it from a private 
utility. Ukewlee, the present p i ‘e $i den $ 
of this cooperative obtains his electrio 


service from a private utility and not 
from his own cooperative. 

What is the operating picture of this 
system of which BSr. Neal was formerly 
the head? What kind of a record was 
made here that entitled Mr. Wlckard to 
make him Acting Administrator of the 
R. E. A.? Here are the facts as disclosed 
in this audit: 

Since inoorporstion in July 1989. the co¬ 
operative baa lUBtalned operating lonee of 
9180308.59. (New Hampshire 4 Merrimack 
Audit, p. 11.) 

I believe this will be found to be the 
worst operating record of all the 813 
R. E. A. systems. 

We have heard that many of the R. 
E. A. systems are doing so well that they 
are making advance payments on their 
loans to the United States Government. 
What is the record of Mr. Neal's system? 
Let us quote the audit. 

It IB now 938394.17 in default of lU obliga- 
tlona to the United States Government. 
(New Hampshire 4 Merrimack Audit, p. 11.) 

In other words, the man whom Mr. 
Wlckard made the Acting Administrator 
of the R. E. A. today has left a system, 
the manager of which stole 915.000 
which has been discovered, with how 
much undiscovered only a future investi¬ 
gation will disclose. Mr. Neal was also 
the head of a system that is $180,000 in 
the red. Mr. Neal is also the former 
head of a system that owes the Govern¬ 
ment nearly $40,000 in back payments on 
its loans. 

But this is not all. An examination of 
the audit will show bad operating prac¬ 
tices which are a disgrace to Mr. Neal or 
anyone else who was formerly the presi¬ 
dent of such a system. Let us look at the 
facts disclosed in the audit. First of all, 
the olflee of this system was located in 
the residence of the manager, a part of 
which he used as his home—^New Hamp¬ 
shire 4 Merrimack Audit, page 14. 

We notice that under the bad operat¬ 
ing practices approved by Mr. Neal, this 
manager seldom visited the various dis¬ 
tricts—New Hampshire 4 Merrimack 
Audit, page 14. 

The office was very poorly located, 
making it inconvenient for customers to 
come to it—New Hampshire 4 Merri¬ 
mack Audit, page 14.. 

Deposits were usually made in round 
figures and not in the amount of daily 
cash transactions. Undeposited cash on 
hand on the books as cash on hand 
ranged from $2300 to more than $5,000— 
New Hampshire 4 Merrimack Audit, 
page 14. 

The wife of the manager of this sys¬ 
tem was also on the pay roll. New 
Hampshire 4 Merrimack Audit, page 14. 

We also note that when the auditors 
attempted to examine the records of this 
system, they were ^ther lost, destroyed, 
or withheld—New Hampshire 4 Merri¬ 
mack Audit, page 15. 

The shortages in the case of this sys¬ 
tem reveal amaxlngly bad management, 
all of whicliMr. Neal approved. An ex¬ 
amination of the records shows that they 
were kept in a highly imp r ope r manner. 
Bee, for example, the handU^ of meters 
or transformers, making it difficult, if 
not impossible, for ihe auditors to make 
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an accurate check-*-New Hampshire 4 
Merrimack Audit, pages 24*-25. 

Throughout the record there is evi¬ 
dences of constant mismanagement, ex¬ 
travagance and unsound business prac¬ 
tices. Let us take one illustration. A 
4-mile extension was built under con¬ 
tract to a privately owned resort hotel 
at a cost of $2,800.64 before overhead and 
easement expenses were included. The 
service contract guaranteed a $300 an¬ 
nual revenue. It was never enforced— 
New Hampshire 4 Merrimack Audit, page 
29. 

In another instance, an extension was 
built to an estate. There was supposed 
to be a guaranteed annual revenue of 
$200. The actual revenue was as fol- 
lows:1941. $28,96; 1942, $24.44; 1943, 
$97.71; 1944, $67.45—New Hampshire 4 
Merrimack Audit, page 30. 

It is not necessary to give additional 
details to prove the bad management; to 
indicate duplicate deposit slips which 
were missing, page 45; to show sales with¬ 
out R. E. A. approval, pages 46-47. and 
numerous other cases of bad manage¬ 
ment. 

The conclusions of the auditors need 
no comment; 

1. There have been defalcationa of sub¬ 
stantial amounts of funds. 

2. There have been misappropriations of 
substantial amounts of Federal funds which 
cannot possibly be restored before settlement 
with bonding company. 

3. The falsehood of the president has not 
yet been repudiated by the Board. 

4. Illegal line extensions have been con¬ 
structed. (New Hampshire 4 Merrimack 
Audit, p. 31.) 

MR. NEAL'S RBSPONSIBILITT 

Starting in as one of the incorpo¬ 
rators of this system in July 1939—^New 
Hampshire 4 Merrimack Audit, page 12— 
Mr. Neal sanctioned and approved the 
bad practices in which the manager in¬ 
dulged—^New Hampshire 4 Merrimack 
Audit, page 13. Mr. Neal has been 
cooperating in this negligence—New 
Hampshire 4 Merrimack Audit, page 5. 
He shares a direct responsibility; and be 
must assume some responsibility, if not 
for the theft, at least for the bad man¬ 
agement. 

MB. WICKABD DOES NOTKINO 

Mr. Neal’s system was In operation and 
all the above bad administration of it 
occurred during the time that Mr. Wick- 
ard was Secretary of Agriculture and in 
charge of the R. E. A. Mr. Wickard did 
nothing. Likewise, when the 1944 audit 
was made. Mr. Wickard did nothing as 
regards basic remedial action. If there 
is any doubt about this, all we have to 
do is to ask two questions: 

Has the manager of this system been 
prosecuted and placed in Jail for stealing 
Federal funds? 

Has Mr. Neal been indicted for col¬ 
laborating with this manager in the 
above theft and mismanagement? 

The answer is obvious. So far as I 
know, Mr. Wickard has done nothing up 
to this date. On the contrary, he has 
cooperated to keep these ugly facts away 
from the light of public opinion. It 
proves conclusively that Mr. Wickard 
and his aids are actively collaborating 
in preventing disclosure of this scandal¬ 
ous condition. 


BVXSBNOE or ME. MEAL’S BAD LBADERSHXP OF MEW 
HAMPSHXBE 4 MERBIMACX 

When I made my remarks on Mr. 
Neal’s bad leadership on the New Hamp¬ 
shire 4 R. E. A. system, of which he. was 
president, a question was raised about 
the facts. So I have gone to the sworn 
testimony of the investigation of R. E. A. 

I have the facts. Without taking the 
time of this body, they prove conclu¬ 
sively that this system was badly man¬ 
aged in peacetime before the war. All 
the excuses about war conditions have 
no relation to the facts. 

Mr. President, at this point I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the 
Record extracts from the hearings before 
the subcommittee of the Senate, and my 
comments, and also an excerpt from the 
report of the committee of auditors that 
examined the books and the manage¬ 
ment of this company. In that audit 
there are some remarks that are clarify¬ 
ing and citations. I ask that this be 
printed in the Record without being read, 
in order to save the time of the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc¬ 
Mahon in the chair). Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the matter 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Bad, Inefficient management on Mr. Neal's 
system New Hampshire 4 Merrimack, from the 
very beginning. 

1. We first learn that R. E. A. policy was 
to have its systems meet their obligations. 
The following la taken from the sworn testi¬ 
mony and documentary evidence, of the Sen¬ 
ate Subcommittee of Agriculture Investiga¬ 
tion of Rural Electrification Administration, 
page 1309. part 4: 

“Mr. Beedt. Now, Mr. Slattery, I want to 
question you about Merrimack No. 4. New 
Hampshire. 

"Mr. Slattery. New Hampshire 4; yes. 

“Mr. Beedt. Has that given R. E. A. some 
concern, the administration of that partic¬ 
ular cooperative? 

“Mr. Slattery. Mr. Beedy, it is embarrass¬ 
ing, because that is Mr. Neal—he Is Deputy 
Administrator. 

“Mr. Beedy. I think, Mr. Slattery, we have 
allowed too many personalities, If I may sny 
so. to come Into this. Now we are dealing 
with a matter of policy, and regardless of 
who administers it. It is the policy, as I un¬ 
derstand, of the R. E. A. to hold its cooper¬ 
atives up to a high standard of meeting their 
obligations. 

“Mr. Slattery. True. 

“Mr. Beedy. And repaying their loans? 

“Mr. Slattery. Yes. 

“Mr. Beedy. And if they find maladmin¬ 
istration. attention is called to It? 

“Mr. Slattery. That la true. 

“Mr, Beedy, And efforts are made through 
proper officials in R. E. A, to cut down op¬ 
erating costs and determine the cause of op¬ 
erating deficits; Is that correct? 

“Mr. Slaiyery. That Is true. 

“Mr. Beedy. And you cooperated, did you 
not. with this new project from the start 
to bring it Into line and have It conform 
with standards which are Imposed upon other 
local cooperatives? 

“Mr. Slattery. That is true.” 

2. Prom the evidence we learn New Hamp¬ 
shire 4 Merrimack, of which Mr. Neal was 
president, has been managed badly from the 
beginning. 

Here Is a letter from one of the B. E. A. 
engineers dated 1940, before the war. Notice 
'^at Neal was Ignoring soimd R. B. A. prac¬ 
tices from the beginning. Observe, also, 
that a supervisor is requested. He Is the 
man the Administrator appoints as a sort 
of reoeiger when an B. B. A. eystem Is In very 
bad shape: 


“EXHIBIT aie 

“Dated: August 26-29,1940. 

“Received: August 30, 1940. 
“To: C. O. Falkenwald. 

“From: W. L. Wolff. 

“Subject: New Hampshire 4 Merrimack. 

“President Neal and Superintendent Hunt¬ 
ress are definitely intent on submitting about 
280 miles of miscellaneous extensions about 
September 15. 1 stressed the advisability 

of getting the preallotment material in good 
shape before submission, but it is evident 
they have their own ideas about the pro¬ 
gram. 

“Recommendations: 1 recommend that we 
go full steam ahead on the construction of 
Rural Electrification Administration lines In 
New Hampshire but on some orderly basis, 
assuring a check on feasibility. In my opin¬ 
ion. this can only be accomplished by the 
appointment of a Rural Electrification Ad¬ 
ministration supervisor” (pt. 4. p. 1400). 

That is the disturbing report about Mr. 
Neal’s leadership from one Division in R. E. A., 
the Applications and Loans Division. Now 
observe the same kind of report on bad 
management from the R. E. A. Finance Divi¬ 
sion. The report covers a period before the 
war: 

“There is no question In my mind that 
all these people are actually in the service 
of the cooperative. However, although be¬ 
ing employed as easement solicitors, their 
duties were varied, including political and 
other work of a like nature. To illustrate 
this point the following example is typical of 
the utter lack of consideration of economy on 
the part of project officials. 

“A special board meeting was called to 
empower the president to act for the board 
of directors in the removal of the project 
engineer. Easement solicitors were sent to 
various parts of the State to drive the direc¬ 
tors to Ckmcord. In addition, each director 
was called to notify him of the meeting. 
Tlie cost of this will run well over $100. Lack 
of dally time sheets prevented the auditor 
from obtaining more detailed information" 
(pt. 4, p. 1401). 

The general counsel of the Senate subcom¬ 
mittee. Mr. Beedy, comes to the same con¬ 
clusion. R. E. A. was having trouble with 
Mr. Neal’s system right from the start: 

"Mr. Beedy. The committee will perceive 
the purpose of these offerings, to show the 
confusion that has obtained respecting New 
Hampshire 4 Merrimack, from the start, and 
the difficulties the R. E. A. was having with 
this project” (pt. 4, p. 1402). 

There was bad management under Presi¬ 
dent Neal from the start. Here is a report 
In 1941. This Is from the Finance Division 
of R. E. A.: 

“Operations from the date of energization 
In February 1940 to December 31, 1940, re¬ 
sulted In a let loss of $7,183.82. Operations 
from January 1 to July 31. 1941, resulted in 
a net loss of $10,274.87. Interest accrued and 
deferred charged to operations amount to 
' $3,407.29 in 1940 and $7,823.22 In 1941.” 

Here is another finance report to the same 
effect: 

“exhibit 210 

“Auoxjst 30, 1941. 

“To: The head, Field Audit Section. 

“Prom: John A. Tierney. 

“Subject: Personnel. New Hampshire 4, Mer¬ 
rimack. 

“Superintendent: • • • The project Is 

running at a substantial operating loss; it is 
the auditor’s opinion that this is due, at least 
In part, to the superintendent’s propensity for 
spending money—often Inadvisedly. At the 
beginning of August, for example, $690 was 
spent for an Bdlphone set. It is not believed 
that the expenditure was warranted, in view 
of the size of the office. 

■$*••• 

“Clerk: Mrs. Helen G. Huntress, wife ^ 
the superintendent, does extra typing work 
at a salary of 40 cento per hour. PayKoents 
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from January through July 1941 averaged 
$61.60 par month. The auditor found no evi¬ 
dence that the Operatione Division had ap¬ 
proved the employment of Mrs. Huntress. 

“Respectfully submitted** (pt. 4. p. 1408). 

Those are reports from two R. S. A. divi¬ 
sions. Let's now consider a report from the 
Operations Division in B. B. A. in 1048. No¬ 
tice it’s the same old story of had manage¬ 
ment under MT. Neal’s leadership. Bfr. Neal's 
use of the farmers and this cooperative for 
his own poUtioal purposes is clear. This evi¬ 
dence is from part 4 of the R. E. A. investi¬ 
gation, page 1404: 

“Mr. Bpt m r W. Bovmm, 

*'St. Louts, Mo. 

“Dtaa MS. Hovn: Z arrived at New Bamp- 
Bhire 4. Merrimack, as per schedule, after 
notifying Mr. Huntress of my Impending visit. 
He seemed very gratified because of the ad¬ 
vance warning. It is not difficult to under¬ 
stand his desire to be notified, as Z was not 
given an opportunity to talk to any of the 
members of his staff out of his presence. Be 
verified where I was staying and made it a 
point to keep me out of the office all the time 
possible. 

« • * • • 

“The dominant figure on this property is 
William Neal, the president. He la past 
grand master of the Stete grange, secretary 
of the State fair association, and now chair¬ 
man of the New England Emergency Coun¬ 
cil. which is an organisation formed to keep 
John L. Lewis from organising the farmers 
in this section of the country. Huntress 
says that Neal will announce his candidacy 
for Oovernor on the Democratic ticket in the 
near future. Re is reputed to have powerful 
connections In Washington. 

**81nce Huntress is Neal's man. It would 
seem that he is will situated, which may 
have a hearing on his attitude. 

“The oo-q^ organisation is. therefore, oper¬ 
ated along military lines with Huntress in 
the position of commandant.” 

Here Is another later finance report from 
two R. B. A. auditors covering the period 
1941-48. This is found in part 4, page 1407: 

*‘7rom the accompanying balanes sheet and 
statement of Income and espense it will be 
noted that the system is operating at a loss 
and Is $66,008.48 in the red as of October 81, 
1048. without including 1942 depreciation, 
which will amount to approximately $40,000. 
At this rate the deficit wUl approximate 
$100,000 by ZMcember 81, 1948. 

“General and operating funds were not 
audited in detail, but test checks Indicated 
numerous items of groes extravagance. 

••• • * The office is located in the resi¬ 
dence of the superintendent, and there are 
numerous indications that alterations, im¬ 
provements, and even furnishings have been 
applied to the residence at the expense of the 
system. One example is an item of $171.67 
for “rings, curtains, and drapes.” included in 
oflice furniture and equipment, on schedule 
10; also, note the lamps charged to this 
account. An Edlphone, which cost $600, is 
also an item for observation. This machine 
reposes in the office, seldom. It ever, used. 

“Attention is also directed to transporta¬ 
tion. equipment. which includes 11 automo¬ 
biles. Many more evidences of extravagance, 
too numerous to comment upon individually, 
are noteworthy. 

“The superintendent, Mr. Ijeon M. Hun¬ 
tress. exercises a rigid control over the tele¬ 
phone and mail. None of the office foi«e 
is allowed to call for the mall or answer the 
phone, MV. Huntress attending to these func¬ 
tions personally. The cash collections also 
are kept under lock and key, and he alone 
has access to same” (pt. 4, p. 1407). 

Now, oontraet this with similar R. B. A. 
oooperattves In Vermont. This is also on 
page 1407 Of part 4 of the Senate committee 
investigation of B. B. A.: 

“Senator SnuwnuD. Zs that in Senator 
Azxxn's State? 


**Mr. Bner. Vennont has no such tdot on 
its escutcheon. 

“Senator Anaur. this nroiect le not in 
Vermont. 1 think we can clear Vermont on 
this all right. We have three proJeetA One 
of them a year ago had paid $87,000 In ad¬ 
vance. The second one got off to a bad start, 
but has since made recovery and has now 
paid in advance, while tho third oooperative 
has not been in existence long enough to 
have payments oome due yet” (pt. 4. p. 1407). 

ooira.xnaoK 

Mr. BHIPSTBAD. This shows what 
happens when a nonpolitical agency like 
R. E. A. becomes a political football. 
The man whom Wickard chose to be 
Administrator of R. E. A. was the head 
of the worst-managed system oi all the 
R. E. A. cooperatives. Under his bad di¬ 
rection there was a substantial theft of 
Federal funds. Mr. Neal not only did 
nothing, but he also took steps to pre¬ 
vent the disclosure of these facts to the 
public. This is a national scandal. 
Three things should be done immedi¬ 
ately. 

First. Premier charges should be 
brought against the manager of this 
system for theft of Oovemment funds. 
If proved—and the conclusions of the 
auditors of R. E. A. are inescapable—be 
should immediately be jailed for theft. 

Second. Mr. Neal should be separated 
from the management of the Rural Elec¬ 
trification Administration imtil he shall 
have been cleared of liability for the mis¬ 
management of this oooperative. He 
was president of the board of directors 
of that cooperative, he hired and pro¬ 
tected the manager who did all these 
things, and he must share responsibility, 
even if he cannot be proved to have bene¬ 
fited personally from the thefts of the 
manager, and I am not sasring that be did 
benefit from them. 

Mr. President, the inescapable conclu¬ 
sion from all the foregoing is that R. E. A. 
should be moved out of the Department 
of Agriculture at the earliest possible 
date and be made an Independent branch 
of the Federal Oovemment, responsible 
directly to Congress as it was during the 
first 4^ years of its administration. 

The farmers who have communicated 
with me in letters and telegrams want 
me and expect me to tell the Senate that 
they desire to have the Rural Electrifi¬ 
cation Administration restored to its 
status as an Independent aaency. They 
hope an able and honest and efficient 
Administrator will be appointed, and that 
. the business of that agency will be con¬ 
ducted on the high plane on which it 
was conducted when it was first inaugu¬ 
rated and first went into operation as 
an independent agency, when it was not 
considered political. It was conducted 
as a business institution, to fumidi elec¬ 
tricity to the farmers. It was very sat¬ 
isfactorily operated. The farmers re¬ 
member how it was operated, and they 
want it returned to its original status. 

Anyone who has any doubt about my 
quoting the farmers correctly may look 
at hundreds of letters I have heiw. 1 
shall not take the time to read them 
into the RBOOtD, and shall not have 
them prtzited, but they are from nuour 
States of the Union, and in most cd 
the States the farmers have bad State 
meetings. Ih the wtntertime ffimrs 


are busy, but they have been so 
much Interested that they calM board 
meetingg of their systems to consider 
this matter. They have hdd State meet¬ 
ings In which they have talked the 
matter over, and they have all oome to 
the same conclusion. Not a single letter 
or telegram has come to me opposing the 
change. As a matter of fact, they all 
demand it. 

(On request of Bfr. Srzpstsao, and by 
unanimous consent, the foUovdng tele¬ 
grams and letters were ordered to be 
piinted at this point in the Rioord:). 

ALASAICA 

Wiring Florida United States Senators, 
board of directors of oooperative overwhelm- 
irt giy approved R. B. A. Independence. 

calhoucxa 

Our board passed resolution at last meet¬ 
ing recommending R. B. A. be placed as 
Independent agency as most logical plan 
of eliminating politics In organisation. 

DXLAWAll 

This matter has received oereful con¬ 
sideration by the directors of this coopera¬ 
tive, f * * are unanimously of the 

opinion that the Rural Electrification Ad¬ 
ministration should be restored immediately 
to an independent status In the best Inter¬ 
est of the rural-electrification program. We 
are of the opinion that the present situa¬ 
tion must he corrected immediately or this 
program wiU be cerkMiely Jeopardiaed. • • • 
Restoration of this agency to an Independent 
BtatxiB must be followed by the appointment 
of a competent admlniatrator who le in full 
sympathy with the program. 

We are not in favor of the appointment 
of present eo-called Acting Administrator, 
William J. Neal, or any other person con¬ 
nected with Mr. Neal or Secretary Wickard. 

QXOaOIA 

Our board of directors Is definitely of the 
opinion that B. B. A. was much better off 
as an indipendent agency than under the 
Department of Agriculture. 

JLLXaOJB 

The directors of the Jo Carroll Electric 
Cooperative ask your support of all legis¬ 
lation favoring making R. B. A. an Inde¬ 
pendent agency. 

The actual sentiment among cooperatlvee 
is very greatly In favor of an Independent 
agency, hut many cooperatives are too timid 
to express their views. 

Meeting of B. E. A. cooperative managers 
of the State of Illinois was held In the Abra¬ 
ham Lincoln Hotel in Springfield, HI., on 
April 8. 

It was moved • * • and seconded 
* * * that the group go on record as 
favoring the reeetabllehtneut of the Rural 
Electrification Administration ae an inde¬ 
pendent agency. Motion carried by roll-call 
vote—19 for and 2 against. 

I do not see how the Senate and the House 
of Representatives can overlook the deeires 
of the cooperatives in this matter. 

nrniAMA 

Resolved, That Indiana State-wide Rural 
Blectrle (Cooperative, Inc., hereby place itself 
on record as favoring the reestabUshment 
of the Rural Bleotrifioatlon Administration 
ac an Independent agency. 

IOWA AMD IS OT HXa STATM 

At a meeting • • * St. LouiSi AprU 14, 
there were 16 States represented by 48 dlreo- 
tors, managers, and preiffdants of State aMo- 
oiatlons, and they went on record as favor¬ 
ing the Ixidepentooe of E. B. A. During 
the meeting tsIegraittB end lettexe were ve- 
oiived from 860 ooopmtivi* becking the fight 
for the independence of B« B. A. 
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IOWA 

We believe R. B. A. ebould be divorced 
from politics and ebopld not be treated as 
an inferior agency In some bureau or de¬ 
partment. Tbe whole project la so largo 
and of such vital Importance to millions of 
farmers and their families that It warrants 
an Independent status with a capable and 
fearless administrator. It should not be used 
to advance or further anyone’s political 
aspirations. 

KANSAS 

We have read the testimonies of the wit¬ 
nesses who were examined by the Investigat¬ 
ing committees and the final reports of their 
findings. We are thoroughly convinced that 
R. E. A. should be made an independent 
agency and believe It should be done as soon 
as possible for the best Interest of R. E. A. 

KENTUCKY 

I have closely followed the developments In 
R. E. A. since Its organization in 1936 to date. 

1 was very much disturbed In July 1939 be¬ 
cause of the Reorganization Act. making 
R. E. A. a part of the Department of Agricul¬ 
ture. I was convinced then, as I am now, th^t 
the organization could not and would not 
function to the best Interest of all concerned 
as a part of the Department of Agriculture. 
Time has proven this conviction to be true. 

1 have read with great Interest all four 
volumes of the Senate subcommittee hear¬ 
ings. and I consider myself very much familiar 
with the happenings that have taken place 
in R. E. A., as part of agriculture. 

LOUISIANA 

Our cooperative feels that It is imperative 
that R. E. A. be an Independent agency, free 
from politics. 

Please extend our sincere thanks and ap¬ 
preciation to all the committee members who 
voted In favor of R. E. A. independence. We 
gratefully acknowledged your efforts and 
support. 

LOUISIANA—^ALL B. B. A. CO-OPS 

It was unanimously decided that each 
member of the Louisiana Electric Cooperative, 
Inc., should solicit the aid of his Congress¬ 
men and Senators In Washington, D. C., In 
having the Rural Electrification Administra¬ 
tion removed from the control of the Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture and made a department 
of the Government in its own name, respon¬ 
sible only to the Congress of tbe United States 
of America. 

MAINE 

We arc very much In favor of an Independ¬ 
ent R. E. A. 

We wish you much success In your efforts 
In behalf of R. E. A. I consider It the great¬ 
est and most forward step our Government 
has taken in this decade. 

ALL 13 CO-OPS IN MICHIGAN 

After having made a canvass of all 13 co¬ 
operatives representing the State of Michi¬ 
gan. I am able to say to you that we are 
unanimous in the opinion that the entire 
group are in favor of the Senate R. E. A. in¬ 
dependence bill. 

The wrltter attended a meeting last week 
In St. Louis, at which time representatives of 
R. E. A. from the nine midwestern States con¬ 
vened to discuss the matter thoroughly, and 
as a result resolutions were passed asking for 
a complete separation of R. E. A. from the 
Department of Agriculture. 

MINNESOTA—ALL 47 CO-OPS 

The efficient and successful oiieratlon of 
the R. E. A. cannot be realized under a po¬ 
litically minded Administrator subservient 
to the Secretary of Agriculture. 

The continued success of R. E. A. requires 
that It again be made an Independent agency. 

MXBSOUBX 

The board of directors of the Northwest 
Missouri Electric Cooperative* with 3,100 


members, unanimously recommends the Ru¬ 
ral Electrification Administration be made an 
Independent agency. 

MONTANA 

We are 100 percent for an Independent 
R. E. A. 

NEBBASKA 

The board of directors have long felt the 
need of restoring the Rural Electrification 
Administration to the status of an inde¬ 
pendent agency If the success of the R. E. A. 
projects and the rural-electrification program, 
America's greatest rural program, Is to be 
maintained. 

Sixteen hundred rural families hereby re¬ 
spectfully request the legislative authorities 
of the United States to remove the Rural 
Electrification Administration from the De¬ 
partment of Agriculture and reestablish the 
Rural Electrification Administration as an 
Independent agency. We respectfully request 
this change be made before consideration Is 
given to the appointment of a new Admin¬ 
istrator of the Rural Electrification Adminis¬ 
tration. 

NOBTH CABOLINA 

Thoroughly discussed by board, several 
members studied testimony of hearing in 
detail. Conclusion reached unanimously fa¬ 
voring Independent status R. E. A. 

NOBTH DAKOTA, SOUTH DAKOTA, MINNESOTA, 
WISCONSIN, IOWA 

• • • authorized repreeentatlv» for in¬ 

dependent R. E. A.. North and South Dakota, 
Minnesota, Wisconsin, and Iowa. 

OHIO 

We ore fighting for independence and will 
continue to do so until it is won. 

OKLAHOMA—^ALL 23 COOPEBATIVES 

Our people behind you 100 percent in this 
movement and sincerely appreciate your ef¬ 
forts. 

ALL 12 COOPEBATIVIS IN OBEOON 

At a meeting the Oregon Rural Electric 
Cooperative Association stills favors Inde¬ 
pendence of R. E. A. from the Department of 
Agriculture to an independent agency. 

ALL 13 B. E. A. COOPEBATIVES, PENNSYLVANIA 

The Pennsylvania Association of Rural 
Electric Cooperatives, representing 28.000 
members, favors the removal of the Rural 
Electrification Administration from the Juris¬ 
diction of the Department of Agriculture 
and the reestablishment of said Rural Elec¬ 
trification Administration as an Independent 
Government agency. 

SOUTH CABOUNA—^ALL B. X. A. SYSTEMS 

Anyone can readily see that R. E. A. would 
have soon been kicked out of the back door If 
It had continued as it has In the past 3 years. 
Here in South Carolina, it has been tbe de¬ 
sire of every member of boards of directors 
and managers to see R. E. A. Independent 
once more. I am confident that the R. E. A. 
program would have failed if it had not been 
for you, and men like you, who are farsighted 
enough to see what this means to the future 
of R. E. A. 

TENNESSEE—^ALL B. E. A. ZYETBMS 

Whereas we. the members of the Tennes¬ 
see Rural Electric Cooperative Association, 
realizing the better capacity of Rural Elec¬ 
trification Administration to serve the rural 
people of America as an independent agency, 
free and unhampered by any outside in- 
fiuence. 

Resolved, That we reaffirm' our resolution 
made at our meeting September 12 and 13. in 
which we proposed that Rdral Electrification 
Administration be reestablished as an Inde¬ 
pendent agency. 

TEXAS 

Interested In seeing R. S. A. Independent of 
Z>partment of Agrlealture. 


UTAH 

Appreciate your effort In support on legisla¬ 
tion again making R. E. A. an independent 
agency. 

VIBOINU 

The directors heartily approve of the pas¬ 
sage of legislation to again make the R. E. A. 
a nonpartisan. Independent agency of the 
Government. 

STATE or WASHINGTON 

Our imanlmous approval of your effort to 
restore R. E. A. as an Independent agency. 

WISCONSIN 

The board of directors went on record as 
recommending that R. E. A. be set up as an 
independent organization and not be under 
the Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. LANOER. Mr. President, I rise to 
speak In behalf of Senate bill 89. During 
the time I was Governor of the State of 
North Dakota, I do not know of any bill 
on behalf of the farmers which attracted 
more attention than the bill which was 
introduced providing for rural electrifi¬ 
cation. Yet, somehow or other, the farm¬ 
ers in the middle Northwest did not begin 
to get the amount of rural electrification 
that was secured by farmers in other 
sections of the United States. 

For example, in Rhode Island 93 farm¬ 
ers out of every 100 have light and power 
on their farms. In the State of Wash¬ 
ington 84 farmers out of every 100 have 
light and power on their farms. That 
means that the women folk in those 
homes are not burdened down by ex¬ 
cessive drudgery. It means that their 
churns and their washing machines are 
operated by electricity, and that their 
little children at night. Instead of weak¬ 
ening their eyes by lamplight, can study 
their lessons under electric lights. It 
means that the water is pumped by 
electricity. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LANOER. I yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. The Senator from North 
Dakota a moment ago mentioned the 
State of Rhode Island as having 93 per¬ 
cent of its farms electrified. 

Mr. LANOER. Yes. 

Mr. LUCAS. I call the attention of 
the Senator to the fact that 93 percent of 
those farms are electrified through the 
public utilities. There is not a single 
cooperative in the State of Rhode Island. 
I do know that many farms in that State 
are equipped with electricity, but it all 
comes through the private utilities. Not 
a dime of money appropriated by Con¬ 
gress for lending purposes In connection 
with rural electrification has gone into 
the State of Rhode Island. 

Mr. LANGER. I understand that per¬ 
fectly, Mr. President, but the last an¬ 
nual report of the R. E. A., giving the 
number of farms equipped with elec¬ 
tricity and power, regardless of where 
the power comes from, shows that 93 
out of every 100 in Rhode Island have 
light and power. In my State, Instead of 
93, there are less than 7. In the State of 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
Minnesota, 40 out of every 100 are thus 
equipped, and in the State of Montana, 
25 out of every 100. 

We feel that under this bill, if the 
R. E: A. shaU be made an independent 
agency, there will be someone in Wash¬ 
ington who wiU equalize that situation. 
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It Will mean that, regardless of the fact 
that in Rhode Island 93 fanners out of 
100 have electricity, if we have an inde¬ 
pendent agency here it will see to it that, 
whether located in States North, South, 
East, or West, the farmers In those States 
will at least be put upon an equality with 
those in some of the other States. 

Mr. President, this is very Important, 
because when the soldier boys return 
what are they going to say? Some of them 
will say, ‘*We have been in the Scandi¬ 
navian countries, in Norway, Sweden, 
Denmark, or Finland, where there Is 
nearly 100 percent of rural electrifica¬ 
tion.*' They will say, **We have been in 
Germany lighting, and in Germany 95 
farms out of 100 have light and power.*' 
Some of the men coming back from Ja¬ 
pan will say, 'That country is a barbaric 
country, yet 95 out of 100 Japanese fanns 
have light and power." 

Roughly 99 percent of the farmers in 
North Dakota do not have refrigeration. 
We have u struggle there, as the dis¬ 
tinguished senior Senator from Minne¬ 
sota knows, even to get locker plants in 
which to Otore our meat and keep it from 
spoiling. When the war came along, we 
were not able to get the material with 
which to build the plants. One of my 
most arduous duties here has been to 
assist in having locker plants established 
in the various small towns in North 
Dakota. 

In my State the people are extremely 
Interested in the enactment of Senate 
bill 89. I think I have received more 
letters and telegrams this year in favor 
of the enactment of that bill than of 
any other bill. I hope it will be passed 
without any changes. I hope priorities 
will be obtained so that we can get cop¬ 
per and other materials which are now 
so badly needed in the Middle West to 
complete the various cooperative enter¬ 
prises which already have been approved 
by the Administration in Washington. 

Last week the Government approved 
the completion of the rural-electrifica¬ 
tion lines into Traill and Steele and 
Grand Forks Counties. As soon as that 
was annoimced, counties all over the 
State telephoned to me and said, "If 
these three coimties can get sufficient 
copper and other materials, we should 
have some copper and other materials 
for our cooperatives, too." 

Mr. President, I compliment the dis¬ 
tinguished Senator from Illinois for ad¬ 
vocating the passage of the pending bill. 
I do not think the amount provided is 
1 penny too much. I lieard what the 
distinguished senior Senator from Ohio 
said a while ago when he was talking 
about the debt of the Government of the 
United States. 1 desire to supplement 
what was said by the senior S^tor from 
Nebraska (Mr. BdilisI when be stated 
that the debt which may arise by reason 
of the passage of the pending biU, if it 
can be called a debt, will be secured by 
the notes of cooperatives and by the 
individual notes of the farmers in all the 
cases* Bi^iFerring to page 3 of the re¬ 
port, it is shown that the amounts which 
have HXim due on these loans by R. B. a. 
aggregate $98,000,908, but that borrow¬ 
ers have repaid apprcadmately $89,000,- 
000, That means that the bonroweni 


from the Administration have made ag¬ 
gregate repayments of $18,000^008 in ex¬ 
cess of the payments due under the terms 
of their loans. 

In North Dakota we have today the 
richest State in America. The records 
show that according to individual de¬ 
posits in banks, per capita, the people of 
North Dakota are at the very top. Every 
Senator on this floor is familiar with 
the fact that the people of North Dakota 
buy more liberty bonds per capita than 
those in any other State in the Union. 
They oversubscribed their last quota 81 
percent. 

If the pending bUl shall be enacted, if 
the coiu;>er and other materials shall be 
made available, 1 assure Senators that 
the farmers of North Dakota will not 
make the loans, they have the money 
in the bank, and they are anxious to pay 
whatever amount may be necessary in 
order to have their farms electrified. I 
hope the bill will be passed, as it should 
be, without a single dissenting vote. 
Surely the time has come In America 
when the farmers of this country are 
entitled to have at least the same kind 
of rural electrification as do the farmers 
in Japa n an d in Germany. 

Mr. REED. I call attention, Mr. Pres¬ 
ident, to the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


BaU 

Bill 

BMd 

Barkley 

Rosy 

Revereomb 

Bilbo 

Johnson, Colo. 

Robertson 

Briggs 

Johnston, 8. C. 

Ruaeell 

Brooks 

Btarton 

Kilgore 

LaF^ette 

Bhlpet^ 

Bmim 

Butler 

Langer 

Stewart 

Byrd 

Lucas . 

Taft 

Capper 

MoCieUan 

Taylor 

Cordon 

McKellar 

Thomas, Okla. 

Donnell 

MoMahon 

Thomas, Utah 

Xkvwney 

Msgnuaon 

TunneU 

Eastland 

Mitchell 

Wagner 

WfOim 

BUender 

Moore 

Ferguson 

Morse 

Wherry 

George 

Murdock 

White 

Guffey 

Myers 

Wiley 

BSrt 

O’Daniel 

Wilson 

Hayden 

OMahoney 

Young 

EBckealooper 

Radellffe 



Mr. HILL. 1 announce that the Sen¬ 
ator from Virginia Cldr. Glass], the Sen¬ 
ator from New York £Mr, Mead], and the 
Senator from Nevada [Mr. ScrugramI 
are absent because ot Illness. 

The Senator from Florida CMr. An- 
DRiws] Is necessarllj absent. 

The Senator iitm Bkntucky [Mr. 
Chahdlxr], the Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. Gxuit], tiie Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Gann}, the Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. MmAWKl, 
and the Senator from Ptoida [Mr. Pxp- 
na] are absent on pubUe business. 

The Senator from Texas [Mr. Coar- 
MALLY] is absent on official buslneis as a 
delegate to the International Oooferenee 
In San Francisco. 

The Senator from Arixoha [>fr, 
McFailaiis] and the Senator from |ta- 
tana IMr, Wbixlxr] are absent oil aflU 
clal b m i ne s s for the Interstate Com- 
meroe CSommittee. 

The Senator from New Mexico EMr. 
Hatch] and the Senator from Nevada 
[Mr. McCsxisirl are absent on offioMl 
business. 


The Senator from Kor^ Carolina [Mr. 
BsaiY). the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
BAMxnaAo], the Senator from Hew Mex¬ 
ico CMr. Ohavxs], $he Senator from Ar¬ 
kansas [Mr. FcruBKiBT], the Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Gumr], the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. MuxtATl, 
the Senator from Louisiana (Mr. Ovxa- 
TQN]. and the Senator fn»n Marylirnd 
[Mr. TYDiNae] are absent attending com¬ 
mittee meetings and puMic business per- 
taining to tbe ir respective States. 

Mr. WHERRY. The Senator from 
Vermont (Mr. AmmHl is absent by leave 
of the Senate. 

The Senator from Michigan [Bilr. Vam- 
nimmo] Is absent on official business as 
a delegate to the International Confer¬ 
ence at San Francisco. 

The Senator from Idaho (Mr. Thomas] 
is absent because of lUnefls. 

The Senator from South Dakota (Mr. 
Qurhiy] is absent on official business. 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. Cape- 
hart! is necessarily absent on ofllclal 
business. 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
[Mr. Tobby] is absent on official business. 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
Ahcbn] Is absent by leave of the Senate, 
and also because of an injury resulting 
from an accident. 

The Senator From New Jersey [Mr. 
Hawxbs] is absent on official business by 
leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Brew¬ 
ster], the Senator from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Saltomstall] , and the Senator from 
Indiana (Mr. Wzlub] are necessarily 
absent. 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
Buck], the Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
MiLLixm], the Senator from New Hamp¬ 
shire [Mr. Budobs] are detained in com¬ 
mittee meetings and on official business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty- 
nine Senators having answered to their 
names, a quorum is present. 

The question is on agreeing to the first 
committee amendment, in subsection (c) 
of section 2, on page 3, line 12, which will 
again be stated. 

The Legislative Clerk. In section 2, 
on page 3, at the beginning of line 12. it 
is proposed to strike out "annually, be¬ 
ginning with the fiscal year ending June 
80, 1946", and insert "for each of the 
fiscal years 1946. 1947, and 1948," so as 
to make the subsection read: 

(c) There le hereby authorUsed to be ap¬ 
propriated for each of the fiaoal years 1946, 
1947, and 1948, a eum not exceeding $6,000,000, 
which shau be used to carry out the provl- 
•ions of this section. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 3, 
on page 3, line 18, after the numerals 
"1936", to strike out "but without regard 
to the provisions of subsections (c) and 
(d) and the proviso in subsection (e) of 
section 3 of said act.*' so as to read: 

Bio. 3. (a) la order to provide additional 
funde for loans la aooordaace with aeotioas 8, 
4,. aad 6 of the Rural Sestrifioatioa Act of 
1988, the Beooastniotloa Ftaaaoe Oorporatloa 
is hereby autboriaed aad dlraoted to make 
loaae to the Administrator of the Rural Xlae- 
trlllcatton Adminietration. 

The amendment vas a$reed to. 

The next ameudRieiit was. Id Uie aaixfe 
iOotlon, on paiefi, fine 23, after the word 
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*'request*^ to strike out **and approval of 
the Secretary of Agriculture*’ and insert 
*’of such Administrator," which amend¬ 
ment had previously been amended, in 
line 24, in the committee amendment, 
after the word "Administrator" by in- 
sorting the words "approved by the Pres¬ 
ident", so as to read: 
upon the request of such Admlnisti’ator, ap¬ 
proved by the President, and In accordance 
with the provisions of subsection (a) of sec¬ 
tion 3 of said act, not esoeeding in aggregate 
amount $35,000,000 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30. 1045, which amount shall be in 
addition to the amount authorised for this 
purpose in the Department of Agriculture 
Appropriation Act, 1045. 

The amendment as amended was 
agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 4, 
at the beginning of line 5, to strike out 
"$160,000,000" and insert "$70,000,000"; 
and in line 6. after the numerals **1946", 
to insert **which amount shall be in ad¬ 
dition to the amount authorized for this 
purpose in the Department of Agricul¬ 
ture Appropriation Act. 1946", so as to 
read: "$70,000,000 for the fiscal year end¬ 
ing June 30, 1946, which amount shall 
be in addition to the amount authorized 
for this purpose in the Department of 
Agriculture Appropriation Act. 1946; 
$200,000,000 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30. 1947; and $200,000,000 for the 
fiscal year ending June 30.1948." 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 4. 
line 19, after the word "section", to insert 
••Provided, however. That such portion 
of such authorized sums as is not obli¬ 
gated at the end of the fiscal year 1946 
may thereafter be obligated without re¬ 
gard to the provisions of subsections (c) 
and (d) of section 3 of said act", and 
on page 5. line 2, after the word "sub¬ 
section", to insert "(a)", so as to read: 
••provided, however, Tliat such portion 
of such authorized sums as is not obli¬ 
gated at the end of the fiscal year 1946 
may thereafter be obligated without re¬ 
gard to the provisions of subsections 
(c) and (d) of section 3 of said act. 
Such agreements and commitments 
shall be deemed contractual obligations 
on the part of the United States and 
may be discharged with any of the funds 
made available in said subsection (a)." 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 5, 
after line 8, to insert: 

Bsc. 5. (a) Tbd Rural Electrification Ad¬ 
ministration, created by the Rural Electrifica¬ 
tion Act of 1036, is hereby reestablished as 
an independent agency in the executive 
branch of the Government and all its powers 
shall be exercised by the Administrator ap¬ 
pointed pursuant to such act. None of the 
functions and activities transferred to the 
Department of Agriculture or to the Secre- 
taiV of Agriculture by section 5 of Reorgan¬ 
ization Plan No. 11, transmitted by the Presi¬ 
dent to Congress on May 0,1039, and no other 
fimction relating to the Rural Electrification 
Administration shall be exercised by such 
Department or Secretary after the expiration 
of 30 days after the date of enactnrent of 
this act. 

(b) All records, property, and personnel of 
the Rural Electrification Administration, and 
aU records, property, and personnel of the 
Department of Agriculture used primarily in 
the administration of any function of the 
Rural Electrification Administration, are 
transferred to the Rural Blectrificatlon Ad¬ 


ministration for use in the administration 
of its fimctlons. 

(c) Bo much of the unexpended balances 
of the appropriations, allocations, or other 
funds available for the use of the Rural Elec¬ 
trification Administration, or of the Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture in the exercise of the 
functions of the Rural Electrification Ad¬ 
ministration, as the Director of the Bureau 
of the Budget with the approval of the Presi¬ 
dent shall determine, shall be transferred to 
the Rural Electrification Administration, for 
use in connection with the exercise of its 
functions. In determining the amount to 
be transferred the Director of the Bureau of 
the Budget may include an amount to pro¬ 
vide for the liquidation of obligations in¬ 
curred against such appropriations, alloca¬ 
tions. or other funds prior to the transfer: 
Provided, That the use of the unexpended 
balances of appropriations, allocations, or 
other funds transferred by this section shall 
be subject to the provisions of section 4 (d) 
(3) and section 0 of the Reorganization Act 
of 1030. 

(d) All orders, rules, and regulations 
promulgated or Issued by or in respect of 
the Administrator of the Rural Electrifica¬ 
tion Administration, the Rural Electrification 
Administration, the Department of Agricul¬ 
ture, or the Secretary of Agriculture in the 
administration of the functions of the Rural 
Electrification Administration, and in effect 
on the date of enactment of this act. shall 
continue in effect to the same extent as if 
this act had not been enacted, until modi¬ 
fied. superseded, or repealed. 

(e) No suit, action, or other proceeding 
lawfully comxxrenced by or against any of the 
officers or offices referred to in subsection (d) 
of this section in his or its official capacity 
or in relation to the discharge of his or its 
official duties shall abate by reason of the 
enactment of this act, but the court or 
agency before which such suit, action, or 
proceeding is pending may (on motion or 
supplemental petition filed at any time 
within 12 months after the date of enact¬ 
ment of this act showing a necessity for the 
survival of siich suit, action, or proceeding 
to obtain a settlement of the questions in¬ 
volved) allow the same to be maintained by 
or against the Rural Electrification Admin¬ 
istration. 

(f) llils section shall become effective 30 
days after the date of enactment of this act. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 7, 
at the beginning of line 19, to change the 
section number from "6" to "6." 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESmiNa OFFICER. ' That 
completes the committee amendments. 
Hie bill is before the Senate and open 
to further amendment. 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, earlier 
in the debate I called attention to the 
use of the word "possible”, in line 7, on 
page 1, and again in line 6, on page 2. 
The Senator from Illinois [Mr. LijcasI 
very graciously consented to the inser¬ 
tion of the word "practicable" in lieu of 
the word "possible** in each instance. I 
now find the same vice occurring again 
in line 13. on page 4, where the word 
"possible" is used. I move that the word 
"possible” be stricken and the word 
"practicable" inserted in lieu thereof. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Oregon will be stated. 

The Lboislative Cuirk. On page 4, 
line. 13, after the word "extent", it is 
proposed to strike out "possible" and in¬ 
sert in lieu thereof "practica ble." 

The PRESIDINO OFFICER. The 

question is on agreeing to the amend¬ 


ment offered by the Senator from Ore¬ 
gon. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, I offer 
the amendment which I send to the desk 
and ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ’The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Oregon will be stated. 

The liZoiSATivE Clerk. On page 2, at 
the beginning of line 23, it is proposed to 
strike out "may. without regard to the 
provisions of law relating to the making, 
performance, amendment or modifica¬ 
tion of contracts, or to the obtaining of 
personal services, obtain or employ, by 
contract or otherwise, the services and 
facilities of such persons, corporations. 
States, Territories, and subdivisions and 
agencies thereof, municipalities, peoples 
utility districts and cooperative, non¬ 
profit, or limited-dividend associations 
organized under the laws of any State or 
Territory of the United States, as have 
received or may receive loans from the 
Administrator pursuant to the Rural 
Electrification Act of 1936, and." 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, the 
purpose of this amendment is to elimi¬ 
nate from the bill language which seems 
to me to be ambiguous, and which may 
confer upon the Administrator of Rural 
Electrification authority beyond that 
which may be needed, and far beyond 
that which should be granted. I call at¬ 
tention to subsection (b) in its entirety. 

I read it: 

(b) In order to carry out the provisions 
of this act. the Administrator of the RuVai 
Electrification Administration may, without 
regard to the provisions of law relating to 
the making, performance, amendment, or 
modification of contracts, or to the obtaining 
of personal services, obtain or employ, by 
contract or otherwise, the services and fa¬ 
cilities of such persons, corporations. States, 
Territories, and subdivisions and agencies 
tnereof, municipalities, people's utility dis¬ 
tricts and cooperative, nonprofit, or limited- 
dividend associations organized under the 
laws of any State or Territory of the United 
States, aa have received or may receive loans 
from the Administrator pursuant to the 
Rural Electrification Act of 1036, and may 
exercise the authorities described in section 

II of the Rural Electrification Act of 1936. 

My amendment would strike from that 
paragraph the language beginning with 
line 24, on page 2, down to and including 
the word "and" in line 9, on page 3. If 
my amendment were adopted, the para¬ 
graph would then read: 

(b) In order to carry out the provisions 
of this act. the Administrator of the Rural 
Electrification Administration may exercise 
the authorities described in section 11 of the 
Rural Electrification Act of 1936. 

Mr. President, the Rural Electrifica¬ 
tion Act had its beginning in an Execu¬ 
tive order of the President, which was 
continued by congressional action in the 
act approved on May 20,1936. That act 
continued by legislative enactment the 
authority of the Administrator of Rural 
Electrification to loan the funds of the 
United States to cooperative agencies in 
rural areas where the population did not 
have electrical facilities, in order to per¬ 
mit Mof the electrification of rural sec¬ 
tions. The act has been highly suc¬ 
cessful throughout the United States. 
The provisions of the act as it has been 
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In existence since 1036 have proved fully 
effective, as witness the fact that ap¬ 
proximately $500,000,000 has been loaned 
to rural cooperatives, and very few of 
such loans are now In arrears or default. 

The policy behind the act of 1936 was 
that of lending the credit of the United 
States to the rural sections as and when 
requested by them. The authority in 
the act of 1036 is ample for that purpose. 
The experience under the act clearly 
demonstrates that to be so. 

The pending bill. Senate bill 80. goes 
beyond the act of 1936 and declares the 
pc^cy of the Congress, as follows: 

That it la hereby declared to be the policy 
of the Congress to provide f^r the Immedi¬ 
ate preparation of comprehensive plans and 
programs to facilitate and expedite the elec¬ 
trification of rural areas in the several States 
and Terrltbries to the fullest extent possible, 
as soon as materials and manpower are avail¬ 
able, in order to improve the standard of 
living and the economic condition of persons 
residing in rural areas and further to pro¬ 
vide employment opportunities and demands 
iat materials and manufactures. 

That is the declared policy of the Con¬ 
gress under the pending bill. 

Section 2 of the bill grants authority 
to the Administrator to prepare the com¬ 
prehensive plans and programs to carry 
out the announced policy. 

Skipping subparagraph (b) in section 
2 , which is the one now under discussion, 
we come to subparagraph (c), which pro¬ 
vides the funds to do the thing author¬ 
ized in section 2 (a), the authorization 
for appropriation being in the sum of 
$5,000,000 for each of 3 succeeding years, 
or a total of $15,000,000 to enable the 
Administrator to prepare comprehensive 
plans for carrying out the announced 
policy. 

Section 3 (a) provides additional funds 
with which to consummate the plans, 
once they are made. 

Section 3 (b) provides for the loaning 
of the funds ^vhich are made available 

section 3 (a). 

Section 4 is purely with reference to 
the mechanics of handling the finances. 

Section 5 includes provisions for the 
transfer of the Rural ESectrification Ad¬ 
ministration back to the status which it 
ofigiBally 4>cciipied-4n other words, that 
of an independent agency. 

I have summarified the bill, Mr. Presi¬ 
dent, for the one purpose of indicating 
that there is nothing in its several pro¬ 
visions which would seem to require the 
authority which is granted in section 
2 (b). The authority of the Adminis¬ 
trator, as provided in the original act, is 
clear and comprehensive. The addi¬ 
tional authority proposed is for the pur¬ 
pose of enabling the Administrator to 
prepare plans and specifications and 
then to secure the necessary funds with 
which to effectuate the plans and to loan 
money to cooperatives. I can see no 
reason under the sun for extending or 
granting the additional authority pro¬ 
vided for in section 2 (b). 

Again X call attention to that 
language: 

The Adminlstimtor of the Rural Xlectrlfl- 
cation Admlntetrstlim may, without regard 
to the prdvlaione of law raliitiiig to the mak¬ 
ing. perlorznanot, amendttint, or modifica¬ 
tion ot contracts-- 


I cannot conceive of any reason why 
there should be granted to the Adminis¬ 
trator authority to disregard the law 
with reference to contracts, either to the 
making of any contract or its perform¬ 
ance, amendment, or modification. The 
additional authority granted by the bill 
would be simply that to make plans and 
specifications to carry out the original 
act. The original act did not provide 
for such a broad grant of authority, and 
I can see no reason why it should be 
granted in this bill. 

I read again: 

The Administrator of the Rural Sleetrlfl- 
catlon Administration may. without regard 
to the provifiions of law relating to the mak¬ 
ing, perfcnmance. amendment, or modifica¬ 
tion of contracts— 

In other words, he may set those 
aside— 

or to the obtaining of personal services— 

Which I assume refers to the civil- 
service rules— 

obtain or employ, by contract or otherwise, 
the services and facilities of such persons, 
corporations, Statss, Territories, and sub¬ 
divisions and agencies thereof, municipali¬ 
ties, peoples utility districts, and cooperative, 
nonprofit, or limited-dividend asiociatlons 
organized under the laws of any State or 
Territory of the United States, as have re¬ 
ceived or may receive loans from the Admin¬ 
istrator pursuant to the Rural Electrification 
Act of 1B86, and may exercise the authori¬ 
ties described in section 11 of the Rural 
Electrification Act of 1036. 

Mr. Preitident^ I could understand the 
purpose of granting to the Administra¬ 
tor the authority to employ individuals 
who might be employed by those sev¬ 
eral agencies, but I cannot understand 
the need for the broad authority which 
the bill proposes to grant. The only 
explanation which has been given was 
stated by the Senator from Illinois in 
answer to an inquiry propoimded by the 
Senator from Iowa. That explanation 
did not, so it seemed to me, give any rea¬ 
son for the authority here proposed to 
be granted, nor did it give any explana¬ 
tion of how the particular authority 
might or could be used under the law. 

Xnanmicli wB 'timmdginal act has been 
so suceess f cl-^^under It a bfitton dollars 
have been need tor this worthy purpose, 
and all with little or no criticism 
throughout the 48 States—it seems to me 
that it would be the part of wisdom for 
the Congress to reti^ that which has 
been tried and found successful, and not 
to embark upon this unknown sea of 
authority granting* which—to put it 
mildly—is most ambiguous. As I read 
the language, Mr. Pretident, the subsec¬ 
tion will mean whatever the Adatinls- 
trator may say it means. It is a grant 
of authority ill defined; it is a grant of 
authority which, so far as the record and 
the experience of the Rural Rlectrlfiea- 
tion Administration go, is wholly un¬ 
needed. I hope the Senate wifi 94op% the 
amendment as stated. 

OREETINOS TO RT. RON. OLEMBHT % 

ATTUn, LORD PRSSXDENT OP THE 

COUNCIL AND tEEPUTY PRIME MDOEtEB 

OP OMATflRlTAXN 

Mr. BAStCC)8!Y« Mr. President, we 
have as a guest on the fioor of the Sen¬ 


ate at this time a very distinguished pub¬ 
lic servant of Oreat Britidn, the Right 
BtottoraMe Clement Richard Attlee, 
Member of Parliament, Deputy Prime 
Minister, and Xiord President of the 
Cotmdil. We are glad to have him in our 
midst and to have him sit here and ob¬ 
serve our legislative processes for a few* 
minutes. X ask unanimous consent that 
the Senate stand in recess for 5 minutes 
in order that the Members of the Senate 
may have an opportunity to greet the 
Deputy Prime Minister. 

ThePRESIDINQOFFXCER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Thereuoon (at 8 o’clock and 45 minutes 
p. m.) tbe Senate stood in recess for 5 
minutes. (While the Senate was in re¬ 
cess. the Members of the Senate person¬ 
ally greeted Mr. AtUee.) 

On the expiration of the recess, the 
Senate reassembled. 

PLANNma OF RX7RAL EliBOTRIFlCATION 
PROJECTS 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 89) to provide for the 
planning of rural electrification proj¬ 
ects, and for other purposes. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I regret 
that my able friend, the Senator from 
Oregon, who was a member of the sub¬ 
committee. apparently has misunder¬ 
stood the real reason why paragraph 
(b) of section 2 was written into the bill. 
In the labored argument of my dis¬ 
tinguished friend, he kept talking about 
the original R. E. A. program, and how 
effectively the program had been main¬ 
tained over a period of the past 9 
years. I wish to say to the Senator that 
paragraph (b> of section 2 has nothing 
whatsoever to do with the basic act. 
Paragraph (b> of section 2 was placed 
in the bill primarily because of section 
2 of the bill. Section 2 of the bill, as 
the Senator knows, deals with the com¬ 
prehensive plan which we are now at¬ 
tempting to put into force for a period 
of 3 years, making appropriations of $5.- 
000,000 for that purpose. If the Sena¬ 
tor’s motion shall be sustained, it will 
simply mean that every individual In 
the R. E. A. will be compelled to go out 
on his own, and make the surveys, with¬ 
out any assistance whatever from any 
public agency in the respective States in¬ 
volved. That is exactly what will be 
necessary if the Senator’s amendment 
shall be agreed to. 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr, LUCAS. I shall yield in a mo¬ 
ment. I wish first to complete my ar¬ 
gument. 

In other words, all this provision does 
is to permit the Administrator of the 
R. E. A. to make a contract, if necessary, 
with any corporation, State, Territory, 
municipality, or any subdivision thereof. 

I know of two or three States in which 
the planning commission is merged with 
the R. E. A. program. That commis¬ 
sion no doubt has today all the blue¬ 
prints, charts, engineering data, and 
statistics which are necessary to put for¬ 
ward a real R. B* A. pnnmm In tho 
State. All this btlt does is to give the 
Administrator the power, right, and 
thority to go into the State, contact the 
State agency, and if feasible make a 
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^ontrftct «rith It. The' Adminietrator 
may not do that unless this provision is 
retained in the bill. JS we were to strike 
out the language which the Senator from 
Oregon has proposed to eliminate, we 
might Just as well strike out all the 
language of the bill, because section 11 
of the original act is entirely different 
from paragraph (b)^ of section a of the 
pending bill. Section 11 of the original 
act states— 

In order to carry out the provisions of 
this act the Administrator may accept and 
utilise such voluntary and uncompensated 
services of Federal, State, and local officers 
and employees as are available. 

That would not at all apply to the 
language before us. This language per¬ 
mits the Administrator to make a con¬ 
tract and pay for services. We cannot 
accept voluntary and uncompensated 
services from a State agency. Time is of 
the essence of this bill. We want work 
under this program to start as soon as 
possible. 

Mr. President. I hope the amendment 
of the Senator from Oregon will be re¬ 
jected, because it would do an injustice 
to the bill which I know the Senator 
would not wish to be done. 

There is nothing menacing to private 
or corporate rights about the present 
language of this bill. It does not con¬ 
tain anything which would violate any 
power of a State agency, or give to the 
Administrator any more power than 
would be necessary to carry out the pro¬ 
visions of the act. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. The language, however, is 
so broad that it seems to me to go far 
beyond what the Senator from UUnois 
suggests. Paragraph lb) of section 2 
provides that “in order to carry out the 
provisions of this act. the Administra¬ 
tor** may obtain the facilities of any one 
of these cooperative associations. 

Mr. LUCAS. What is wrong with 
that? 

Mr. TAPT. It seems to me that under 
that language he could take over their 
plant and everything they owned, and 
then operate it as the Administrator of 
the Rural Electrification service. 

Mr. LUCAS. The Senator knows there 
is no authority in the original act, or in' 
the pending bill, which would enable the 
Administrator to take over the power 
plant of a municipality. 

Mr. TAPT. No word can be broader 
than the word “facilities.** That means, 
ordinarily, plants, transmission lines, 
and any other physical property. When 
we say, “in order to carry out the pro¬ 
visions of this act the Administrator 
may, without regard to the provisions of 
law,'* acquire this property, or obtain it— 
I think that “obtain** is the same as 
“acquire**—it seems to me that a very 
broad power is granted. I suggest that 
the Senator can perhaps find some way 
In which to carry out his purpose with¬ 
out employing such exceedingly doubt¬ 
ful language. 

Mr. BUSHFISLD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 


Mr. BUSHFIELD. With regard to 
paragraph <b) of section 2 of the bill, in 
line 22, after the word “provisions**, 
would not the Insertion of the words “of 
this section** take care of the situation? 

Mr. LUCAS. That is exactly what it 
means, cmd I will accept the amend¬ 
ment. Insofar as this act is concerned, 
it can only apply to the plan under para¬ 
graph (c), for which we would make an 
appropriation. A construction of the 
language could mean nothing more and 
1 am certain any court would so hold. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I wish to ask the 
Senator, if he proposes to accept the 
amendment, if it should not include 
paragraph (c) as well as paragraph (a). 

I did not understand that the amend¬ 
ment which the Senator says he will ac¬ 
cept, related to the entire section. It 
seems to me that should be the language 
employed. 

Mr. LUCAS. We say in paragraph 
(c) that this money is appropriated to 
be “used to carry out the provisions of 
this section.** That would tie it in with 
the amendment offered by the Senator 
from South Dakota. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. If that Is the 
case, I am perfectly satisfied, and I thank 
the Senator. 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President. I am 
in sympathy with Uie provisions in this 
section as interpreted by the Senator 
from Illinois, but I cannot agree that the 
language of the section is the same as 
he interpreted it to be. However, I am 
wondering what benefit would be derived 
by the inclusion in the bill of the words, 
beginning of line 24. on page 2, “with¬ 
out regard to the provisions of law re¬ 
lating to the making, performance, 
amendment, or modification of contracts, 
or to the obtaining of personal services,** 
and so forth. I am wondering if those 
words can not be left out and still leave 
the section with the full effect Intended. 
It seems to me that language is very 
ambiguous and totally unnecessary- 
Mr, LUCAS. I cannot agree to leave 
out those words because I think they are 
necessary. The section deals with a mu¬ 
nicipality. for example, which may have 
a contract with some other agency in a 
particular State. 

*ITiere may be something in the Federal 
law or in the State law which would 
prohibit deaUng directly with a munici¬ 
pality, and if we eliminate this section 
we definitely foreclose the right to deal 
with a municipality under those circum¬ 
stances. That I cannot agree to. We 
also permit the cooperative now under 
contractual obligation to enter into a 
more favorable contract with the Admin¬ 
istrator, according to the provisions of 
this measure. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Illinois yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yiel d. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. 1 am not a mem¬ 
ber of the committee, but, as I under¬ 
stand, the purpose of section 2 Is'to take 
care of the situation created by the un¬ 
certainty which now exists with regard 
to the possibility of future construction, 
and under those drcumstanees It is not 


possible or likely that potential coopera¬ 
tives will organize and make plans far in 
advance of knowing whether or not the 
plans can be carried into execution. 

As I understand, the desire back of this 
language is to remove contracts which 
may be entered into between the R. E. A. 
and potential cooperatives in the future 
from the provisions of law which have 
been thrown around Government con¬ 
tracts for many years, requiring adver¬ 
tising for bids, publication, and various 
restrictions which are entirely appropri¬ 
ate when the ordinary contract is being 
entered into. But the design of section 2 
is to build up rapidly a program of future 
R. E. A. development, and in order to 
make it possible to contract with those 
who may make the surveys, and thus 
relieve them of the initial burden of the 
cost of planning at a time when it is in¬ 
definite whether the plans can be carried 
into execution, it is desired to relieve 
such contracts from those restrictions. 
But ultimately the Federal Government 
will not carry this cost because when the 
program goes into operation the cost will 
be reimbursed to the Federal Govern¬ 
ment. Am I correct in that, I ask the 
Senator? 

Mr. LUCAS. The Senator from Wis¬ 
consin is correct in his statement. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. In other words, 
in a rural area in Wisconsin, let us say, 
if the Senator will yield to me further, 
where there is not now rural electrifi¬ 
cation service, in ordinary times, if the 
materials, machinery, and labor were 
available, a cooperative could be organ¬ 
ized. They would spend their own money 
for the planning and design and devel¬ 
opment, and then they would expect, if 
their program were approved, to get it 
under way and to build their line. 

The purpose of section 2, as I under¬ 
stand, is to make it possible to go into 
areas where there is a potentiality of 
further successful and sound extension 
of the R. E. A. program, and have the 
program and development cost carried 
out of these appropriations, and thus be 
prepared, when the time comes, and ma¬ 
terials and machinery are available, so 
that the plans can be rapidly put into 
execution. 

In other words, Mr. President, we are 
building up a backlog of sound R. E. A. 
projects, but in order to do that under 
the circumstances it is necessary for the 
Federal Government to carry the initial 
planning cost and designing cost. The 
desire is to make these contracts outside 
of the restrictions which are imposed— 
and properly so, as I said a moment 
ago—in the case of the usual and ordi¬ 
nary contracts; but the ofiOicials want to 
be in such a position that without adver¬ 
tising, as I have said, without asking for 
bids, and so forth, they can have the 
surveys made by the people who would 
ordinarily make them were they ready 
to go forward with the organization of 
their cooperatives. 

Then, it is my understanding, when 
the projects are ultimately constructed, 
the Federal Government will be reim¬ 
bursed for the initial planning and engi¬ 
neering expense to which it has been put 
in biding up this backlog of sound 
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rural electrification projects to be initi¬ 
ated when the materials and labor and 
machinery are avaUable. It is my un¬ 
derstanding that if these contracts had 
to comply with all the existing provisions 
and restrictions of law, it would be im¬ 
possible, or at least impracticable, for 
the Administrator to do the Job which is 
contemplated by section 2. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, wUl the 
Senator from Illinois yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. Do I understand correctly 
that there are States and Territories 
which receive loans under the general 
act? Are the words **as have received 
or may receive loans** a qualification of 
the States and Territories and munici¬ 
palities, as well as of the cooperative 
associations? 

Mr. LUCAS. I do not think any 
States have received any loans under 
the act up to the present time. I read 
into the Rxcorp, in the early part of my 
address upon this subject, a statement 
of the number of cooperatives which 
have received loans, and I shall restate 
it briefly. The number of borrowers to 
whom allotments have been made, co¬ 
operatives and public bodies, is 904. 

There is no break-down in the evidence 
as to ^'public bodies.’* There were 885 co¬ 
operatives and public bodies and 10 pri¬ 
vate utility companies. It may be pos¬ 
sible that some subdivision of a State 
or some municipality has received a loan 
under the present law. 

Mr. TAFT. The question which I 
should like to have answered is whether 
under this section it would be possible 
to get States, Territories, and counties 
to make a number of plans, when they 
were not to receive loans? Therefore, 
there would be no one to repay the loans. 
Under paragraph (a) it is clear that UUs 
money wiU be repaid as part of a loan, 
if the loan Is subsequexitly made, but 
what concerns me is that it looks a little 
as if they might finance all the States 
and local subdivisions to make elaborate 
plans which would not then be Included 
In any loan. 

Mr. LUCAS. It is my understanding 
that under this section the Administrator 
woifid be permitted to go into a State 
and cozifer with an agency of the State 
familiar with the rural-electriflcation 
plans and programs, and it might be that 
such agency would have a complete, 
sound, solid program which tbe R. E. A. 
could adopt, thereby saving money for 
the new cooperatives. As the Soiator 
knows, the bill provides that the cost 
of any services furnidied to the new co¬ 
operatives Is Included in the loan. 

Bdr. TAFT. On the other hand, while 
thew miglit have such surveys, under this 
provisUm they might not have such sur¬ 
veys, and the Federal Ckyvenhnent might 
pnrvlde them for them. 

Mr. LUCAS. The Federal Oovemment 
haa the power to do it wi^iout gotnf to 
a State agency, if it desires to send its 
experts an over the country to do it. But 
the thna area of the united States is 
my extmisive, and, as the Senator from 
Wisconsin said a moment ago, time is of 
the msence. We hope to proceed with 
this wngram as apeadlly as feasible, in 
order ts jet as many men employed as 


possible and to start industries malting 
electrical equipment. 

Mr. BU8HFZmi>. Mr. President, wUl 
the Senator from Illinois yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yMd. 

Idr. BUSHFIELD. I wish to say to the 
Senator from Ohio, in addition to the 
explanation the Senator from Slinois has 
made, that this very point was discussed 
in the committee, as to Whether or not 
this agency would solicit aindieations for 
plans, and the definite understanding of 
the committee was that the Government 
or the agency would not make such solici¬ 
tation. 

Mr. LUCAS. The 8enator*B state¬ 
ment is correct. There is no question 
about that at all. I merely wish to 
make one remark in closing. There is 
nothing harmful in this language. It 
am;>Ue8 only to the question of planning, 
and to nothing else. In my opinion the 
Senate does not want to amend the bill 
to the md that it would result in re¬ 
stricting the individuals who are going 
to administer the R. E. A. in getting elec¬ 
tricity to the fanner in the quidcest and 
most feasible way. Senators cannot 
point out ansrthing in this language 
which is injurious to anyone. I care not 
how broad the language is, mas^, it is 
not going to affect any farmer, it is not 
going to affect any municipality or any 
State from the standpoint of doing them 
an injustice or impidring any rights they 
may have under the law, and the Con¬ 
stitution. 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, a par¬ 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDINa OF FI C ER . Tlie 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. CORDON. Do I understand cor¬ 
rectly that at the moment paragraph 
(b) of section 2 has been amended by 
agreement and some provision inserted 
in ling 22 on page 2? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair is informed that by unanimous 
consent there has been ixiserted in line 
22 after the word ’'provisions** the words 
"of this section.*' Does that answer the 
Senator's question? 

Mr. CORDON. The language Uien 
would be, "In order to carry out the pro¬ 
visions of this section of this act?'* 

The PRESlDZNa OFFICER. The 
Senator's statementis correct. 

Mr.CORDCBr. Mr. President, I think 
I . have never seen mere unhappy word¬ 
ing in any legl^ation lo which my atten¬ 
tion has hem drawn itum is included in 
this particular paragraph. If its pro- 
vlsloiis be limited, ae now tiiey have been, 
to the proYistonsof eeetion 2, which pro¬ 
vide only for planiiiBg> 1 ihall wtihdraw 
my amezidinent. In doiof so 1 want to 
say that the provhtoit of psuragraiph <b) 
when they are limited to eectlon 2 eeue 
to have any real meaning. 

The PRESIDINO OCT BC E B. The 
amendment of the Senator ftcn Oregon 
is withdrawn. The bill is mion to fur¬ 
ther amendment If there be no fur¬ 
ther amendment, the queetion is on the 
thM readiiig of the bill. 

The bill (a 89) was ordered to a thM 
reatog, mad tim third time, jgMlinmsd 

The ttlle iMM amended eo as to mid: 
MU toianoltte fm the plaimlngM 


eleotiifloation projects, to reestabUCh the 
Rural Sleetillieatlon Administration as 
an Independent agency of the Govern¬ 
ment, and fbr other purpoaes.** 
ranxmoH of period of operations 

UNDER SBCmm 409 OF THE INTER¬ 
STATE CQMBSBEOS ACT 

Mr. JOHNSCHf of Otdorado. Mr. Pres¬ 
ident, I Bkove that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of Calendar No. 280, 
House bUl 3088. 

Mr.iraOTB. BIr. President, may I say 
a brief word about this motion? Earlier 
in the afternoon the Senator from Colo¬ 
rado caUed my attention to two bills on 
the Calendar and asked me if there would 
be objection on my part or on the part 
of any Senators on this idde to consider- 
ing one of the bills, it being a House biU. 
I conferred with minority members of 
the MiUtary Affairs Committee, so far as 
I could do so, and found no objection. I 
indicated to the Senator from Colorado 
that no objection would be voiced by me 
to a request to take up that House bill, 
and to its disposition. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. Pres¬ 
ident, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WHITE. I yield. 

Bfr. JOHNSON of Colorado. The bill 
about which 1 spoke to the Senator from 
Maine, which I wanted to have consid¬ 
ered by unanimous consent, and which I 
still desire to have considered by unani¬ 
mous consent, provides for the extension 
of a law which I am sure every Senator 
wiU want to preserve and continue. But 
that is a unanimous consent matter. 
The bill I now have in mind is not a 
unanimous consent matter. I want to 
make it the pending business of the 
Senate. _ 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, I under¬ 
stand perfectly that the original sugges¬ 
tion to me was of unanimous consent, 
and I have said nothing to negative that 
understanding. Now the Senator moves 
to consider and make the unfinished 
business of the Senate another bill on 
the calendar. My attention had not 
been called to the other bill until withtn 
the last few minutes. Ibis a bill of only 
four lines, I think, but in order to make 
known its effect it has taken 18 pages of 
printed report by both majority and 
minority members oi the committee to 
explain what is involved and to make 
clear the importance of the proposed 
legislation. 

Mr. President, the bill pamed the House 
on May 7. There have been 7 days in 
vdfich to give notice to Members of the 
Senate, to give notice to me, if you pteaae, 
that It was oontemplatgd to take up the 
bill at this time. Z am not propoetng 
and 1 have no dispositloii to resort to any 
filibuster against the bill, but I protest 
that it is not fair to t|^ minority Mem¬ 
bers of the Senate, it Is not lair to me as 
minority floor leader of the Senate, at 
this time In the afternoon to move to 
take up a meaeura of wbieb we have had 
xm prior notice of intention to oondder. 

I think that la about an X can aay. I 
do not prqpoae to resort to dilatory tac¬ 
tics, but 1 think there is a tMn g gg 
c<mdty between the two tides, Slid t thlak 
that in thti Instanes the conilty to which 
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we are entitled has not been respected, 
and I do not like it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, I am sorry the Senator from 
Maine takes that position. My interest 
in the bill is simply this: The Senator 
from Montana [Mr. Wriblie] had to be 
away from the Senate. He was in charge 
of the bill. The Senate Committee on 
Interstate Commerce reported the bill 
at its last session and it was placed on 
the calendar, and the Senator from Mon¬ 
tana left word for me to try to have the 
bill brought before the Senate and en¬ 
acted into law. 

I will say to the Senator from Maine 
that one of his colleagues on the other 
side of the aisle, the Senator from Kan¬ 
sas [Mr. Reed], is very familiar with the 
provisions of the bill. He has followed 
the legislation which is involved for a 
great many years. I understand that 
the Senator from Kansas is prepared to 
debate the question at length and to in¬ 
form all Senators of what the bill con¬ 
tains. If the Senator from Maine thinks 
we are attempting hasty action I want 
to correct that impression, because there 
is nothing of that kind involved. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, the bill 
was reported on May 10. There have 
been 4 days within which those of us 
upon this side of the aisle, and I, in par¬ 
ticular, might have been advised that 
it was the purpose of the Senator from 
Colorado, or some other Senator, to 
reach back into the calendar when the 
calendar was not being called, and bring 
forward a bill. I am simply saying that 
I think we are entitled to that much 
courtesy, and I do not like the failure to 
observe it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. Pres¬ 
ident, if I have been discourteous I apol¬ 
ogize to the Senate and I apologize to the 
Senator from Maine specifically, because 
I had no such thought. The bill has only 
recently come on the calendar. We are 
not reaching back to take up a bill. We 
are reaching forward to enact a bill to 
extend a law whose provisions will ex¬ 
pire on May 16. If I have neglected to 
do my duty, which has very suddenly 
been thrust upon me—responsibility for 
a measure which 1. myself, did not even 
know anything about until very re¬ 
cently—if I have erred I want to apolo¬ 
gize to the Senate and to the Senator 
from Maine. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, having 
said what I have said. I feel a great deal 
better. I know that the Senator from 
Colorado intended no discourtesy. Per¬ 
haps I was oversensitive; but when the 
matter was called to my notice I looked 
for the report, and found a 13-page re¬ 
port. It was utterly impossible for me, 
within the time permitted, to Inform my¬ 
self about the legislation. I repeat that 
I did not like it; but all is forgiven. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, in view of 
the fact that the distinguished minority 
leader has said that all is forgiven, per¬ 
haps there is not much for me to say, 
except this: 

The distinguished majority leader CMr. 
Barkley] is at Uie present moment nec¬ 
essarily absent from the Chamber. He 
is endeavoring to complete the report on 


the trip which he and other Senators 
made to Europe, in order that a report 
may be made to the Senate tomorrow. 
So he is absent on urgent business in 
connection with that report. I am sure 
that the distinguished majority leader 
had no idea other than to show the dis¬ 
tinguished minority leader every possible 
consideration. I am sure the distin¬ 
guished minority leader will agree that it 
is always the practice and policy of the 
distinguished majority leader to show the 
distinguished minority leader every pos¬ 
sible consideration in matters of this 
kind. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. WHITE. I have only apprecia¬ 
tion for the courtesies shown me by the 
distinguished majority leader, and the 
even greater courtesies shown me by the 
distinguished acting majority leader. 
Perhaps I was a little supersensitive this 
afternoon. But, as I say, it is all oft my 
chest, and I have no disposition to talk 
about it further. I suggest that we pro¬ 
ceed with the business of the Senate. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, the fact 
ought to be brought out; I think that 
there is a dead line in connection with 
this bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. The 16th 
of May. 

Mr. HILL. The bill would extend a 
section of the Interstate Commerce Act 
which expires on May 16, as I under¬ 
stand. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. That is 
correct. 

Mr. HHjL. If this section in the Inter¬ 
state Commerce Act is not to expire on 
the 16th of May. the bill must be passed 
by the Senate in time to be signed by the 
President of the United States on or be¬ 
fore May 16. Today is the 14th of May. 
If the bill is not passed by the Senate 
and signed by the President within 48 
hours, the section of the law which the 
bill seeks to extend will automatically die. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. WHITE. I understand that the 
member of the minority who has filed a 
minority report is quite satisfied with 
that possibility. 

Mr. HILL That may be true; but the 
distinguished Senator of the majority 
who has the responsibUity of acting for 
the majority of the committee wishes to 
have the bill passed so that the section 
of the law will not lapse. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. I understand the danger 
of a lapse; but I remember at least two 
occasions when something lapsed and 
later we took care of it, and nothing 
seemed to happen because of the lapse. 
I do not believe anything would happen 
in this instance because of a lapse of a 
few days. I remember that one night 
we argued until 1 o'clock on the question 
of the extension of the President’s power 
to devalue the dollar, or to take some 
action in connection with the stabiliza¬ 
tion fund* The measure was delayed for 


2 or 3 days, but operations still contin¬ 
ued on, and when the bill was passed 
the whole situation was restored. I do 
not believe that there would be any 
great loss in this instance if we waited 
a day or two. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. REED. Let me say to the Sena¬ 
tor from Maine that no discourtesy 
whatever was intended. I am opposed 
to this bill. I think it is unnecessary. 

I think it continues an unlawful condi¬ 
tion. which I shall discuss if opportunity 
is offered. 

The Interstate Commerce Committee 
met only last Wednesday, I believe, and 
reported the bill to the Senate on Thurs¬ 
day. This is the first day it could be 
brought up without unanimous consent. 

I believe the Senator from Ohio is cor¬ 
rect. Even if there were a delay of a 
day, 2 days, or any other number of days, 

I do not believe that any particular 
damage would be done. 

I was about to say to the Senator from 
Colorado, who is in charge of the bill, 
that I appreciate his situation. It is now 
25 minutes past 4 o’clock, jt is a little 
Inconvenient to begin a difficult explana¬ 
tion at this time. 

Mr. HILL. Let me say to the Senator 
that if we can agree to the motion of the 
Senator from Colorado and make the 
bill the unfinished business, I shall then 
move that the Senate proceed to the con¬ 
sideration of executive business. 

Mr. REED. I am opposed to the bill, 
but I am perfectly agreeable to that ar¬ 
rangement, if it is agreeable to the Sen¬ 
ator from Colorado. 

Mr. HILL. Certainly if the distin¬ 
guished Senator from Kansas, who is 
opposed to the bill, is agreeable, there 
ought not to be any opposition to the 
motion of the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. OVERTON. Today I reported 
from the Committee on Appropriations 
the Navy Department appropriation bill. 
1 should like to have an opportunity to 
have that bill passed. W are nearing 
the end of the fiscal year, and we should 
get rid of appropriation bills. I believe 
that we can easily dispose of the bill with¬ 
in an hour, if permitted to do so. I was 
wondering, if we proceed to the consid¬ 
eration of the bill of the Senator from 
Colorado, whether it would be agreeable 
to him and to the majority and minority 
leaders to set aside some time tomorrow 
for the purpose of considering the Navy 
Department appropriation bill and dis¬ 
posing of it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. 1 am cer¬ 
tain that if we do not dispose of this bill 
promptly tomorrow, and the appropria¬ 
tion bill is ready, there will be no objec¬ 
tion to considering it. However, as the 
acting majority leader has indicated, we 
are cpnfronted by a deadline. 

Mr. OVERTON. I understand that. 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. We are 
anxious to extend a law wbich will other¬ 
wise expire on Maj Id. The only dif¬ 
ficulty which will arise from such ex¬ 
piration is that perhapa certain ship¬ 
ments which are now in the course of 
being completed will be made unlawful. 

I think it would be to the interest of 
everyone to extend the law Just as soon 
as we can, if we are going to extend it. 
^wever. If there is any delay in dispos¬ 
ing of the bill, so far as I am concerned, 
I shall be glad to step aside when the 
Senator wishes to bring up the Navy De¬ 
partment appropriation bill, and let him 
proceed with it. 

Mr. OVERTON. 1 appreciate the 
courtesy. 

Mr. HHjL. As the Senator from Louis¬ 
iana knows, the distinguished majority 
leader is engaged on the work of the Sen¬ 
ate, but at the present time he is absent 
from the Chamber. He is very busy try¬ 
ing to complete the report to which 1 
have referred. I cannot speak for him. 
However, the thought occurs to me that 
the bill which we seek to make the un¬ 
finished business must be passed by the 
Idth, today being the 14th. whereas the 
appropriation bill, as we know, has a 
greater man^ of time. 

Bearing all that in mind, I am sure 
that any consideration that can be shown 
the Senator from Louisiana will be 
shown. _ 

Mr. OVERTON. In view of the fact 
that the majority leader or some other 
Senator is to make a report on the Euro¬ 
pean trip tmnorrow, which I understand 
will not require longer than an hour un¬ 
less there is some discussion about it, 
4 may be that we shall not have an op¬ 
portunity tomorrow to take up the Navy 
Department appropriation bill. How¬ 
ever, I should like to do so at the earliest 
opportunity. 

1 was about to suggest to the Senator 
from Colorado that if the Interstate 
Commerce bill is not disposed of, say, by 
4 o'clock tomorrow, he might allow me an 
hour to dispose of the Navy Department 
appropriation bill. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I think the 
Senator from Colorado has indicated that 
he will he glad to cooperate with the Sen¬ 
ator fro m Lo uisiana. 

Mr. REED. Ur. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. REED. I think we could probably 
dispose of the interstate commerce bill 
within an hour. I do not think there will 
be any prolonged debate about it. Prob¬ 
ably I shall have more to say about it 
than any other Senator. 

The PBESmiNQ OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Colorado CMr. John¬ 
son! that the Senate proceed to the con¬ 
sideration of House bill 3038, calendar 
No. 260. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill 
(H. R. 3038) to amend section 409 of the 
Interstate Commerce Act, as amended. 
jaWWtOWtt ATlDIIB FOR DBPARTISXNTB OF 

STATE, JUSTICE, ETC^—GORFBRSNOB 

BEFORT 

Mr. McKELLAR submitted the foUow- 
ing report: 


The oommittae of oonferme on the dis¬ 
agreeing votes of the two Eouaee .on fits 
amendments of the Senate to jbhS hih (R. R, 
2608) making appropnationa ter me De¬ 
partments of State, Justice, Ckmmeroe, the 
Judiciary, and the Federal Loan Agency, for 
the llseal year ending June 30, IMS, and 
for other purposes, having met, after fuU and 
free conference, have afpreed to recommend 
and do recommend to their respective Bouses 
as foUows: 

That the Senate recede from its amend¬ 
ments numbered 6, 10, 44, and 47. 

That the Bouse recede from its disagree¬ 
ment to the amendments of the Senate 
numbered 2. 4. 14, 18, 21, 23. 20, 82, 87, 45. 
48.40.52. 63.67. and 68 and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend¬ 
ment of the Senate numbered 1, and agree 
to the same with an amendment aa follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend¬ 
ment insert **$8,000,000*': and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 3: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend¬ 
ment of the Senate numbered 8. and agree to 
the same with an amendment as follows; 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend¬ 
ment insert *‘0706.000**; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 6: That the House 
recede from Its disagreement to the amend¬ 
ment of ihe Senate numbered 6. and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend¬ 
ment Insert *‘$4,876,000**; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 7: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend¬ 
ment of the Senate numbered 7, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as foUows: 
in lieu of the sum i»'opoeed by said amend¬ 
ment insert **03,422.000*'; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 8: That the Bouse 
recede from its disagreement to the amend¬ 
ment of the Senate numbered 8, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as foUows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend¬ 
ment insert **02.160,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 0: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend¬ 
ment of the Senate numbered 9, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as foUows: 
In Ueu of the sum proposed by said amend¬ 
ment Insert **04,250,000’'; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 10: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
meht Of the Benate numbered 10, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as foUowt: 
In Ueu of the sum proposed by eald amend¬ 
ment insert **01.700,000'*: and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 11; That the House 
recede from ite dieagreement to the amend¬ 
ment of the Senate numhered ll, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In Ueu of the sum propoesd by said amsnd- 
ment insert **$8,2004)^'; and the Senate 
agree to the tame. 

Amendment numbered 12; That the Bouse 
recede from its dieagreement to the amend¬ 
ment of the Senate numbered 12. and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by ssid amend¬ 
ment ineert "08,260.000**; sml the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1$: That the House 
recede from its disagrsement to the smend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 13, ahd agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend¬ 
ment insert **$17,000,000**; and tbo Senato 
agree to the same. 

Amen d m e n t numbered SO: That the Bouse, 
recede from ite disagreement to the amende 
ment of the denate numbered BO, and eixoo 
to the same with an amendment as tollowii 


In Ueu of thf sum J»0Poeed by gild amend¬ 
ment ineert **0aiA00JK)0;*; end the Senate 
agree to aame* 

Amendment numbered 39; That the Bouse 
rece de from ttr dtsagreemeat to the amend¬ 
ment of the Senate numbered 30, and agree 
to the eaaae with: the amendment as foUowe; 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend¬ 
ment insert **08378,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the aame. 

Amendment numbered 43: That the Bouee 
recede from its dlssgreement to the amend¬ 
ment of the Senate numbered 46, and agree 
to the tame with aa amendment as foUows: 
In lieu of ths sum proposed by said amend¬ 
ment insert **03,100300"; and the Senate 
agree to the aame. 

The committee of conference report in dis- 
•greement amendments numbered 18, IS. 17, 
20, 20^. rS, 84. as, 86. 27. 28, 81, 83, 84. 85, 86, 
38, 40, 41, 42, 43. 60. 51, 54, 65, 56. and 59. 

Ksnnxts UtKXLUMt 
RiCHAiio B. Russill, 

WSLLAOB H. WBITS, JT., 
HAaocn H. Boston, 

JoowR B. Ball, 

Managers on tha part of the Senate, 
Lome O. RAnsuT, 

Joan H. Kiaa, 

Bunn B. Hass, 

Trc’^as J. 0*Bsiin, 

Kasl Ststan (with 

leservations). 

Managers on the part of the House, 

The report was agreed to. 

The FRESmiNO OFFICER laid be¬ 
fore the Senate a message from the 
House of Representatives announcing its 
action on certain amendments of the 
Senate to House bill 2603, which was 
read, as foUows: 

In ths Hotjss or RsrssssNTAnvss. 

May XI, 194S, 

Resolved, That the House recede from ite 
disagreement to the amendments of the Sen¬ 
ate numbered 13,16,17.20.20Vi, 22, 24.26, 26, 
27, 28, 31. 88. 34, 86. 36. 88. 41, 42. 43. 50. 61. 
64, 55, 56, and 69 to the bUl (H. R. 2603) 
making appropnattone for the Departments 
of State, Justice, Commerce, the Judiciary, 
and the Federal Loan Agenty for the fiscal 
year ending June 80,1946, and for other pur- 
poeas, and concur therein; 

That the Houae recede from its disagree¬ 
ment to the amendment of the Senate ntim- 
bsred 40 to said bUl and concur therein with 
an amendment as foUows: In lieu of the sum 
inserted by said amendment ineert "012,- 
577.000." 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, in 
order to complete action on the bill, I 
now move that the Senate concur in the 
am e n d m ent of the House to the amend¬ 
ment of the Senate numbered 40. The 
amendment relates to the establishment 
of air-navigation faculties. Amendment 
No. 40, as amended, provides for the ap¬ 
propriation of $12,577,000 in lieu of $14,- 
729,000 as proposed by the Senate, and 
in lieu of ^,400,000 as proposed by the 
Ifouse. The amount aUowed covers 
$427,000 for general work and $2,750,000 
for the development of the airport at 
Charle8ton» W. Va. 

So, Mr. President, I have moved that 
the Senate concur in the amendment of 
the House to the amendment of the Sen¬ 
ate numbered 40. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. Presideht, wiU the 
Senstor yield to me? 

Mr. MdBaS LLAR. 1 yield. 

Mr. BURTON. 1 did not quite nndey- 
stand the statement of the Senator from 
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TtonxMee. U ttw Bowe reeecUnK from 
its positioii? 

Ur. UcKSXXAR. Bouse Is recede 
on two Itemi* one tor $4874KI0 and 
tlie ot her lor $2>700,000. 

BOr. BUBSTGH, Uhder the Senator’s 
motion the Senate’s position on those 
Items wm take effect: is that correct? , 

Mr. McKBUAE. That is correct: tlm 
Senate's posttion will take effect. The 
House has already agreed to it. 

Mr. Presi dent,! now renew my m otion. 

The PRSSIDINQ OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from Tennessee that the 
Senate concur in the amendment of the 
House to the amendment of the Senate 
numbered 40. 

The motion was agreed to. 

STATBIgBNT ISSUSD BT OBKATOR licdCBL- 

LAR AKD SniATOB 8TBWART ON THE 

KOillHATXCB? OF DAVID B. ULZBNTOAL 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, my 
colleague, the senior Senator from Ten¬ 
nessee [Mr. MoKillahI. and I hare this 
afternoon prepared and have Issued to 
the press a public statement concerning 
the nomination of Mr. David Lllienthal 
to be one of the members of the Board of 
Directors of the Tennessee Valley Au¬ 
thority for the next 9 years. As all 
Members of the Senate know, his nom¬ 
ination was recently sent to the Senate 
by the President. 

I desire to read the statement at this 
time. It was pr^red jointly by the 
senior Senator from my State [Mr. Mc- 
KbllarI and myself, and it has been 
signed by each of us. It reads as follows: 

We qspoee the confirmation of Ulienthal 
as Administrator of the Tezmeesee Valley 
Authority. He was first appointed without 
consultation with ub, and haa been against 
us ever since. 

We have tried In every way to get along 
with him, but without rhyme, reason, or 
excuse he has refused, axid has subtly and 
adroitly made and published untruthful 
statements against us and coxMemlng our 
connection with the dams on the Tennessee 
River. 

We have thus been compelled to oppose his 
vacillating, cunning, unscrupulous double- 
dealing and his false methods, policies, and 
practices in the Tennesse Valley Authority. 

We have likewise been forced to oppoee his 
political activities axKt his putting and keep¬ 
ing the Tennessee Valley Authority in 
politics. We do not want the Tennessee 
Valley Aatberlty in politics. It can serve 
the people best only if kept entirely out at 
polltios, Lllienthal is making It a poUtioal 
machine lor his own personal advancement 
and for the furtheranoe at eontroversisJ, 
social, and other experiments. 

.We oppose his claiming and putaUshing 
that we oppose him because we want to use 
his organtoatton and employees as poUtieal 
patronise. This claim is absolute^ false, 
and he knows it is false. In hla last testi¬ 
mony before the Senate ^propriations Oom- 
mlttee be admitted it was fatoe. 

We oppose his continuous eScrto to ad- 
vertlae and sen hlmttlf with funds belonging 
to the Federal Oovemment. 

We oppoM the joining up and polttieal 
fellowBhip and combination existing now be¬ 
tween Ulienthal and the publisher of the 
WssbvUle TCnnesseesn, smiman Svsns, In 
their esmpatgns of indecency, untruthhd- 
neis, snd dishonor m every mstter that psar- 
tains to the Tenhessee Valley dams and to 


Tsnnsisee. They are the woold-be Hitler 
atUMhlini of Tennestee and 

Tsanssms affahs. 

We oppoee Ulle&thal*s continuous props- 
gan d a that in opposing him as Administrator 
we are opposed to the ThnnesMc VsUey Au¬ 
thority. This Is patently and infsinouBly 
false. The Te nne s s ee Valley Authority is a 
mdendid Institution. If we had not thought 
so it would never have been build. If we 
had not thought so we could have stopped 
the appropriations for the dams at any time. 

I dlgresB here to observe that my col¬ 
league the senior Senator from Ten¬ 
nessee who, of course, is a member of 
the Appropriations Committee, could 
have accmnidished just that, because— 
as many Senators know—oftentimes, or 
at least on three or four occasions, if my 
memory serves me correctly, appropria¬ 
tions for dam sites for the VaJley were 
authorised in the Appropriations Com¬ 
mittee by a majority of only one vote. 

I continue to read the statement: 

Instead, we have constantly fought for 
these spproprlattona ofttimes ovor the active 
oKMBltion and even lobbying of Lllienthal. 

The men under Lllienthal are doing a fine 
job. Many of t he m are experts in their 
chosen field. Lllienthal claims he was a 
lawyer once; certainly he is not an engineer; 
but he has become an expert prq[uigandist 
in claiming credit for all the good works 
of the Tennessee Valley Authority. The 
Tennessee Valley Authority officials for the 
most part were not chosen by Lllienthal and 
UUenthal Is not entitled to credit for their 
good work even though he tries to take credit 
for their good work. As to the other men 
under him, the United States clvU-servlce 
laws do not apply. Hs has set up a so- 
called **merlt system** of his own which gives 
him fu*ll control of all patronage in the 
Tennessee Valley Authority which he exer¬ 
cises vdille calling others **patronage mon¬ 
gers,’* 

Lllienthal Is peonnally and politicaUy ob¬ 
noxious. offensive, and objectionable to each 
of us. 

But, the President, who has jiut taken 
office, and \u;>on whose successful adminis¬ 
tration at this eiltical time the success of 
our beloved country depends, and whom we 
like, has sent in his neminstlon for reap¬ 
pointment. 

We have, therslors. concluded simply to 
make this statement and to vote against his 
confirmation and leave the matter there. 

Kxnnxth MnfCPAAg. 

Tom Stbwabt. 

Mr. President, I have read the state¬ 
ment; and, as it ir dicates, that is 'about 
aiU there is to be said at this time* lAter, 
at the proper time, I shall wish to elabo¬ 
rate somewhat on the statement and to 
p^nt out in detail some of the things 
which are indicated by it. Other than 
that, I do not know that 1 shall have 
anjrthing to say. 

SUPPRESSION OF VIGE HI IBB VXCINITT 
OF MZUTART OAMFS 

Mr. JOHNSON Of Oototada. Mr.Pres- 
ident, I ask unanlmdUB oeoseiit that the 
Senate proceed to ttm eongideratlon of 
House bin 2992, O alendax Ho. 258. 

The PRBSIDBNT im tempore. The 
bm win be read bp tti2e,> tor the informa¬ 
tion of the Senate. 

The iHOMiUttgvg Abni(H. R. 

to extend the pmUbnji of the act 
of July U, IhH (Piddle Law 168 , TZth 
C^ng.), 


The PRBBTnBNT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the present considera- 
tion o f the bill ? 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, although I shall not 
eidect, I understand that the bill would 
shnply extend for the period of a year 
the law now on the statute books de¬ 
signed to suppress vice in the vicinity of 
Army camps. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. That is 
correct. It would extend it for 1 year, 
unless the war ends before the expiration 
of 1 year. If that occurs, the bin wiU 
cease to be in effect as of the time of the 
end of the war. 

Mr. HILL . Mr. President, win the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I yield. 

Mr. HHJ j. As I recaU, the bill was 
unanimously reported by the Senate 
Committee on limitary Affairs. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. That Is 
true. 

Mr. LA FOIXETTE. It is commonly 
known as the May Act. 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I yield. 

Mr. OVERTON. Does the bin deal 
only with vice? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorada Yes, 

Mr. OVERTON. Does It contain any 
element of prohibition? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. None 
whatever. 

Mr. LANQER. I do not quite under¬ 
stand the purpose of the bill. May we 
have an explanation of it? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. In an¬ 
swer to the inquiry propounded by the 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Overton], 
I said that the bill contained no element 
of prohibition. There is, however, a pro¬ 
hibition of vice, but not with respect to 
liquor. There is no reference in the bill 
to liquor. If enacted into law, the bill 
would extend the expiration date of Pub¬ 
lic Law 163, Seventy-seventh Congress, 
which prohibits prostitution within cer¬ 
tain areas prescribed by the Secretaries 
Of War and Navy, from May 15. 1945, to 
May 15,1946, or the date of the termina¬ 
tion of hostilities in the present war, or 
such earlier date as may be specified in 
a concurrent resolution of the two 
Houses of C ongr ess for that purpose. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the present* considera¬ 
tion of the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill (H. 
R. 2992) to extend the provisions of the 
act of July 11, 1941 (Public Law 163, 
77th Cong.) was considered, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With¬ 
out objection. Senate hill 948 will be in¬ 
definitely po^poned. 

THE BUTTER SITUATION 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
I wish to read into the Rscoro two short 
clippings hi connection with the butter 
situation as it now exists. 

Here is a clipping from the Chicago 
Tribune Press Service under the date 
liae of Cleveland, May 5, reading as fol¬ 
lows: 
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Xn an effort to keep an estimated half mil¬ 
lion pounds of butter In Olereland from 
■polling. Birkett L. Williams, regional O. P. A. 
chief, today asked O. P. A. officials in Wash¬ 
ington to grant a temporary reduction in the 
ration point value of butter in Cleveland. 

After receiving numerous complaints from 
purchasers about rancid butter, Williams 
learned that a half million pound supply has 
piled up in wholesale and retail outlets here 
because few housewives are willing to sur¬ 
render 24 points for a pound of it. He said 
thousands of pounds are spoiling after leav¬ 
ing cold storage warehouses and additional 
thousands will spoil unless action is taken to 
induce housewives to buy It. 

On May 6,1945, in the Sunday edition 
of the Des Moines Register and Tribune 
of Des Moines, Iowa, there appeared the 
following: 

Borne Des Moines food outlets Saturday 
reported they have been having a little trou¬ 
ble with butter turning rancid for the lack 
of customers with sufficient points to buy 
that commodity. 

Butter, which commands a ration price of 
24 points a pound, has been plentifta in 
st^es in recent weeks. On the other hand, 
oleomargarine, which **costs*’ 12 points a 
pound, has been scarce. 

One chain reported that some of its butter 
has necome a “little musty** at times al¬ 
though **wc haven't had any spoil on us.'* 
Butter sales are said to be running between 
SO and 50 percent of normal. 

One wholesale outlet said it hasn*t had any 
trouble because it has been careful not to 
load up stores with more butter than they 
can turn quickly under the present point 
shortage. 

Here Is another item from the Associ¬ 
ated Press under a Washington date line 
of May 5: 

The O. P. A. has no plan for reducing at 
this time the ration point value on buttter 
despite reports from some areas of a surplus. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION 

Mr. HILL. I move that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of execu¬ 
tive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business. 

EXE CUTI VE MESSAOaS REFERRED 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be¬ 
fore the Senate messages from the Presi¬ 
dent of the United States submitting 
sundry nominations, which were referred 
to the appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, see 
the end of Senate proceedings.) 
HXBOUTZVE* REPORTS OF OOBOnTIEBS 

The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 

Br. Mr. 0*MAH0NEY, from ths Oommlttec 
on the Judiciary: 

XXmnell Gilliam, of North Carolina, to be 
United States district Judge for the eastern 
district of North Carolina, vice Isaac M. 
Meekins, retired; 

Tobias E. Diamond, of Iowa, to be United 
States attorney for the northern district of 
Iowa; and 

Jones Floyd, of Arkansas, to be United 
States marshal for the western district of 
Arkansas, vice Henry C. Armstrong, term ex¬ 
pired. ^ 

By Mr. McKSLLAR, from the Committee on 
Post Offices and Post Roads: 

Joseph J. Lawler, of Pennsylvania, to be 
Third Assistant Postmaster General, Post Of¬ 
fice Department, vice jSamsey 8. Black, re¬ 
signed, effective May 6, 1945. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If 
there be no further reports of cmnmit- 
tees, the clerk will proceed to state the 
nominations on the Executive Calendar. 
POSTMASTER NOBCNAITON PASSED OVER 

The legislative clerk read the nomina¬ 
tion of Thomas J. Kosanda to be post¬ 
master at Hopkins, Minn., which had 
previo usly been passed over. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, in the 
absence of the Senator from Minnesota 
[Mr. Ball], I ask that the nomination 
go over. 

Mr. HILL. It should go over, Mr. 
President. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
nomination will be passed over. 

POSTMASTERS 

The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations of postmasters. 

Mr. HILL. I ask unanimous consent 
that the nominations of postmasters be 
confirmed en bloc. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With¬ 
out objection, the postmaster nomina¬ 
tions are confirmed en bloc, and, without 
objection, the President will be forth¬ 
with notified. 

THE ARMY 

The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the Army. 

Mr. HILL I ask that the Army nom¬ 
inations be confirmed en bloc. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With¬ 
out objection, the Army nominations are 
confirmed en bloc, and. without objec¬ 
tion, the President will be immediately 
notified. 

RECESS 

Mr. HILL. As in legislative session, I 
move that the Senate take a recess un¬ 
til 12 o’clock noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 
o’clock and 45 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
took a recess untU tomorrow, Tuesday, 
May 15, 1945, at 12 o’clock meridian. 

NOMINATIONS 

Executive nominations received by the 
Senate May 14 (legislative day of April 
16), 1945: 

DlFLOlIATZO AKO FOBXXON SSSVXCS 

R. Henry Norweb, of Ohio, now Ambassador 
Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary to Pan¬ 
ama. to be Ambassador Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary of the United States of 
America to Cuba. 

Avra M. Warren, of Maryland, to be a 
Foreign Service officer of class 1, a secretary 
in the Diplomatic Service, and a consul gen¬ 
eral oi the United States ot America. 

Harold Sims, of Tennessee, now a Foreign 
Service officer, unclassified, and a secretary 
in the Diplomatic Service, to be also a consul 
of the United States of America. 

Robert B. Macatee, of Virginia, now a For¬ 
eign Service officer of class 1 and a secretary 
in the Diplomatic Service, to be also a consul 
general of the United States of America. 

Harry E. Carlson, of lUlnols, now a Foreign 
Service officer of class 8 and a secretary in 
the Diplomatic Service, to be also a oonsttl 
general of the United States of Amerlck. 

George F. Scherer, of New York, now a For¬ 
eign Service officer of class 7 and a secretary 
in the Diplomatic Service, to be also a oonisul 
of the tlnitSd States of America. 

John O. FUees, of Massa^usetts, now a 
Foreign Service officer of class 8 and a secre¬ 
tary in the Diplomatic Service, to be also a 
consul of the United States of America. 


Howard Biting, JT., of Illinois, now a For¬ 
eign Service officer of class 7 and a secretary 
in the Diplomatic Service, to be also a consul 
of the united States of America. 

Charles W. Yost, of New York, to be a For¬ 
eign Service officer of class 5, a secretary in 
the Diplomatic Service, and a consul of the 
United States of America. 

John E. Peurlfoy, of South Carolina, to be 
a Foreign Service officer of class 6, a secre¬ 
tary in the Diplomatic Service, and a con- 
mjl of the United States of America. 

The following-named persons now Foreign 
Service officers of class 7 and secretaries in 
the Diplomatic Service, to be also consuls of 
the United States of America: 

Gordon H. Mattison, of Ohio. 

Ivan B. White, of Oregon. 

The following-named persons for promo¬ 
tion in the Foreign Service of the United 
States of America, to be effective as of May 
16. 1945: 

From Foreign Service officer of class 2 to 
Foreign Service officer of class 1: 

George Atcheson. Jr., of California. 

Herbert S. Bursley, of the District of Co¬ 
lumbia. 

Selden Chapin, of Pennsylvania. 

Cecil M. P. Cross, of Rhode Island. 

William E. DeCourcy, of Texas. 

Walter J. Donnelly, of the District of Co¬ 
lumbia. 

William E. Dunn, of Texas. 

Joseph Flack, of Pennsylvania. 

Carol H. Foster, of Maryland. 

Hugh 8. Fullerton, of Ohio. 

Waldemar J. Gallman. of New York. 

Raymond H. Geist, of Ohio. 

George F. Kennan, of Wisconsin. 

Samuel Reber, of New York. 

Howard K. Travers, of New York. 

From Foreign Service officer of class 3 to 
Foreign Service officer of class 2: 

William H. Beck, of the District of Co¬ 
lumbia. 

George H. Butler, of Illinois. 

Edward S. Crocker 2d, of Massachusetts. 

Howard Donovan, of Illinois. 

Albert M. Doyle, of Michigan. 

Curtis T. Everett, of Tennessee. 

Samuel J. Fletcher, of Maine. 

Richard Ford, of Oklahoma. 

Homer 8. Fox, of Michigan. 

Julian F. Harrington, of Massachusetts. 

George C. Howard, of the District of Co¬ 
lumbia. 

Dayle C. McDonough, of Missouri. 

George R. Merrell, of Missouri. 

Paul G. Minneman, of Ohio. 

John J. Muccio, of Rhode Island. 

Jefferson Patterson, of Ohio. 

Edwin A. Plitt, of Maryland. 

Karl L. Rankin, of Malnf. 

Christian M. Ravndal, of Iowa. 

Lester L. Schnare, of Georgia. 

George TSlt, of Virginia. 

Angiis Ward, of Michigan. 

From Foreign Service officer of class 4 to 
Fbrelgn Service officer of class 2: 

Charles E. Bohlen, of Msssachusetts^ 

John M. Cabot, of Massachusetts. 

Lewis Clark, of Alabama. 

W. Perry George, of Alabama. 

Edward B. Lawson, of the District of Co¬ 
lumbia. 

James W. Riddleberger, of Virginia. 

From Foreign Service officer of class 4 to 
Foreign Service officer of class 8: 

William H. Beach, of Virginia. 

H. Merrell Beaningboff. of New York. 

David C. Berger, of Virginia. 

Richard F. Boyce, of Michigan. 

John H. Bruins, of New York. 

A. Bland Calder, of New York. 

Leo J. Callanan, of Massachusetts. 

Vinton Chapin, of Massachusetts. 

Archie W. Childs, of Ohio. 

Prescott (3hilds, of Massachusetts. 

James Orr Denby, of 

Hasell H. Dick, of South Carolina. 

Walton C. Ferris, of Wisconsin. 
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BUOld D. Finlay, or Mow York. 

O. Paul Flatcliwr, of TatmaiM. 

Lytin W. FrankUn* of Maryland. 

Bobert a. Oloyar, of Florida. 

Franklin O. Oo«an» of Fannaylvanla. 
Wlnthrc^ 8. Oreena, of Maaaaohnaatta. 
William M. Owynn, of Oellfomia. 

Curtla O. Jordan, of California. 

' arwin P. xaelar. of Indiana. 

Oarald Xeltii, of XUlnola. 

O. Porter Kuykendall, of Penneylvanla. 
Oharlea W. LewH, Jr., of Michigan. 

Jamaa P. Moflltt» of New York. 

Walter B. 8bolaa. of Oklahoma. 

Bdward J. Bparka. of New York. 

Paul O. Squire, of Maasaohuaetta. 

BCaurlce L. Stafford, of California. 

Alan N. Steyne, of New York. 

Henry 8. Waterman, of Waahington. 

From Foreign Service offlcer of olaaa 6 to 
Foreign Service officer of claaa 8: 

Jamea C. H. Bonbrlgbt. of New York. 

Daniel M. Braddock, of Michigan. 

Homer M. Bylngton. Jr., of Connecticut. 
Cavendlah W. Cannon, of Utah. 

William P. Cochran. Jr., of Pennsylvania. 
Oerald A. Drew, of California. 

Bverett F. Drumrlght, of Oklahoma. 
Elbridge Durbrow. of Callfomia. 

Cloyce K. Huaton, of Iowa. 

Herve J. LHeureux, of New Hampshire. 
John H. Madonna, of Texas. 

James K. Penfleld, of Callfomia. 

Quy W. Ray. of Alabama. 

Llewellyn E. Thompson, Jr., of Colorado. 
Edward T. Wailea, of New York. 

Walter N. Walmaley. Jr., of Maryland. 
Thomas C. Wasson, of New Jersey. 

From Foreign Service officer of class 5 to 
Foreign Service officer of class 4: 

Ware Adams, of Oeorgla. 

LaVerne Baldwin, of New York. 

Sidney A. Belovsl^. of New York. 

Burton Y. Berry, of Indiana. 

Jamea E. Brown, Jr., of Pennsylvania. 
Sidney H. Browne, of New Jersey. 

J. Holbrook Chapman, of the District of 
Columbia. 

Augustus S. Chase, of Connecticut. 
DuWayne O. Clark, of California. 

William W. Corcoran, of Massachusetts. 
Basil D. Dahl, of Wisconsin. 

Robert F. Fernald, of Maine. 

Bernard Qotlleb, of New York. 

Knowlton V. Hicks, of New York. 

Malcolm P. Hooper, of Maryland. 

John F. Huddleston, of Ohio. 

Perry N. Jester, of Virginia. 

Kenneth C. Krenta, of Iowa. 

John H. Lord, of Massachusetts. 

Walter H. MdKlnney. of Michigan. 

Dale W. Maher, of Missouri. 

John H. Morgan, of Massachusetts. 

Sidney E. ODonoghue, of New Jersey. 
Nelson R. Park, of Colorado. 

Walter S. Reln^, of Ohio. 

Thomas H. Robinson, of New Jersey. 
WiUlam A. Smaie, of California. 

Sheldon Thomas, of New York. 

Edward O. Trueblood, of Illinois. 

George P. Waller, of Alabama. 

Carlos J. Warner, of Ohio. 

From Foreign Bervloe officer of class 6 to 
Foreign Service offloer of class 4 : 

Theodore C. Achilles, of the District of Co¬ 
lumbia. 

Garret O. Ackerson, Jr., of New Jersey, 
John M. Allison, of Nebraska. 

Walworth Barbour, of Mamaohuaetts. 
Jacob D. Beam, of New Jersey. 

Max Waldo Bishop, of Iowa. 

C. Burke Blbrlok, of Kentucky, 

R. Horton Henry, of Arlaona. 

Heyward G. BiU, of Louisiana. 

J. Wesley Jones, of Iowa. 

Oharlea F. Knox, Jr., of New Jersey. 

Foy D. Kohler, of Ohio. 

Bdwar' D. McLaughlin, of Arkansas. 

John J. Macdcrtald, of Missouri. 

Bdward Page, Jr., of Ma s sachuse tts. 

John 8. Service, of Ohio. 

Henry B. Stebblns,. of Massachusetts, 


Francis Bowden Stevens, of New York. 
Laurence W. TSylor, of California. 

WUUam 0. Trimble, of Maryland. 

Bobert F. Woodward, of Minnesota. 

James H. Wright, of Missouri. 

From Foreign Bervloe officer of class 6 to 
Foreign Service officer of class 5: 

GeOTge Alexander Armstrong, of New York. 
J. Kenly Bacon, of Massachusetts. 

Barry T. Benson, of Texas. 

Ralph A. Boemsteln, of the District of Co¬ 
lumbia. 

Roy E. B. Bower, of Callfomia. 

Robert Y. Brown, of Alabama. 

Robert L. Buell, of New York. 

John S. Calvert, of North Carolina. 

Bobert D. Coe. of Wyoming. 

Montgomery H. Colladay, of Connecticut. 
John Davies, Jr., of Ohio. 

Henry B. Day, of Connecticut. 

Edmund J. Dorsz, of Michigan. 

John A. Embry, of Florida. 

Robert English, of New Hampshire. 

John B. Faust, of South Carolina. 

Dorsey Gaasaway Fisher, of Maryland. 
Wilson C. Flake, of North Carolina. 
Gerhard Gade. of Illinois. 

Willard Galbraith, of Callfomia. 

James W. Oantenbeln, of Oregon. 

George M. Graves, of Vermont. 

Bernard Gufler, of Washington. 

John N. Hamlin, of Oregon. 

Randolph Harrison, of Virginia. 

Thomas A. Hlckok, of New York. 

Frederick W. Hlnke, of New York. 

Thomas 8. Rom, of Missouri. 

Morris N. Hughes, of Illinois. 

J. Wlnsor Ives, of IlUnoU. 

Henry P. Leverlch. of New Jersey. 
Raymond P. Ludden, of Massachusetts. 
Cecil B. Lyon, of New York. 

Robert MUls McCllntock. of Calllomla. 
Walter P. McConaughy. of Alabama. 
Stewart E. McMlUln, of Kaxisas. 

Thomas J. Maleady, of Massachusetts. 
Patrick Mallon, of Ohio. 

Bdward 8. Maney, of Texas. 

Oerald A. Mokma, of Iowa. 

John B. Ocheltree. of Nevada. 

William L. Peck, of Connecticut. 

Troy L. Perkins, of Kentucky. 

Joseph P. Ragland, of the District of Co¬ 
lumbia. 

R. Borden Reams, of Pennsylvania. 
Charles 8. Reed 2d, of Ohio. 

George W. Renchird, of Michigan. 

John 8. Richardson, Jr., of Massachusetts. 
Arthur R. Rlngwalt, of Nebraska. 

Willard Quincy Stanton, of Montana. 

John F. Stone, of Pennsylvania. 

Tyler Thompson, of New York. 

William Clarke Vyae, of the District of Co- 
Itunbla. 

GUbert R. Willson, of Texas. 

Whitney Young, of New York. 

From Foreign Service officer of class 7 to 
Foreign Service officer of class 6: 

Bdward Anderson, of Florida. 

E. Tomlin Bailey, of New Jersey. 

John WUlard Carrlgan of Caltfornia. 

Norris B. Chipman, of the INatrlct of Co¬ 
lumbia. 

Herbert P. Falee, of Osllfemla. 

Andrew B. Foster, of Pennsylvania. 

Norris 8. Haselton. of Now Jersey. 

L. Randolph Higgs, of Mlastsslppi. 

John D. Jernegan, of OaltfCnila. 

George Lewis Jones, JV^ of Mirylaiid. 
Andrew G. Lynch, of Mew York. 

Bdward P. Maffltt, d Missoorl. 

Brewster H. Morris* of Fsimsytva&la. 

Walter W. Orebaugb, «C Kinaas. 

J. Graham Parsons, off New York. 

John C. Pool, of IROswam. 

G. Frederick Relnhasdt, of COUiOrsiia. 
Arthur L. Richards, off GaUfCtnia. 
Livingston SatterthwMts, eff Psaaaylvanta. 
George F. Scherer, of How YocOu 
Donald W. Smith, of Maiylanrti, 

Philip D. Sprouse, of f 
Ivan B. White, of OriiOtt. 


Prom Foreign Service offloer of class 7 to 
Foreign Service officer of class 6; 

R. Austin Acly, of Massachusetts. 

Stephen B. Ai^lrre, of Texas. 

WUUam K. Allshie, of Idaho. 

Daniel V. Anderson, of Delaware. 

John L. Bankhead, of North Carolina. 

Carl H. Boehrlnger, of Michigan. 

Howard A. Bowman, of California. 

Reginald Bragonier, Jr., of Maryland. 

Glen W. Bruner, of Colorado. 

Gordon L. Burke, of Georgia. 

Richard W. Byrd, of Virginia. 

Thomas S. Campen, of North Carolina. 
Carl E. Cbrlstopherson, of Iowa. 

David M. Clark, of Pexmsylvanla. 

Mulford A. COlebrook, of New York. 

Ollon Curtis. Jr., of Missouri. 

B^ierbume Dillingham, of New Jersey. 
Howard Biting. Jr., of Illinois. 

James Espy, of Ohio. 

Douglas Flood, of Illinois. 

T. Muldrup Forssrth, of Virginia. 

John L. Goshle, of New York. 

Paul 8. Guinn, of Pennsylvania. 

James E. Henderson, of California. 
Theodore J. Hohenthal, of California. 

PhU H. Hubbard, of Vermont. 

Richard 8. Huestis, of New York. 

Carlton Hurst, of the District of Columbia. 
Paul C. Hutton, of North Carolina. 

Douglas Jenkins, Jr., of South Carolina. 
Beppo R. Johansen, of Florida. 

U. Alexis Johnson, of California. 

Nathaniel Lancaster, Jr., of Virginia. 

E. Allan Llghtner. Jr., of New Jersey. 

F. Rldgway Llneaweaver. of Pennsylvania. 
Douglas MacArthur 2d, of the District of 

Columbia. 

Elbert Q. Mathews, of California. 

Ernest de W. Mayer, of New York. 

Miss Kathleen Molesworth. of Texas. 

Alton T. Murray, of California. 

Robert Newbegln. of Massachusetts. 

Carmel Offle, of Pcrinsylvanla. 

John Ordway. of the District of Columbia. 
John Peabody Palmer, of Washington, 
Marsells C. Parsons, Jr., of New York. 
Archibald R. Randolph, of Virginia. 

Edward E. Rice, of Wisconsin. 

W. Garland Richardson, of Virginia. 
Halleck L. Rose, of Nebraska. 

John c. Shillock, Jr., of Oregon. 

Stanley G. Slavens, of Texas. 

Jule B. Smith, of Texas. 

William P. Snow, of Maine. 

Francis L. Spalding, of Massachusetts. 

Carl W. Strom, of Iowa. 

Robert M. Taylor, of Waahington. 

CyrU L. P. Thiel, of minols. 

Charles O. Thompson, of Alaska. 

Jay Walker, of the District of Columbia. 

T. Eliot WeU, of Now York. 

Holland Welch, of Texas. 

H. Bartlett WeUs, of New Jersey. 

Arthur R. WiUlams, of Colorado* 

Philip P. WUllams, of California. 

Robert E. Wilson, of Arlaona. 

WUUam P. Wright, of the District of Co¬ 
lumbia. 

WlUlam E. Yunl, of Washington. 

From Foreign Service officer of class 8 to 
Foreign Service officer of class 6: 

Charles R. Burrows, of Ohio. 

Robert T. Cowan, of Texas. 

Leon L. Cowles, of Utah. 

Bdward A. Dow. Jr., of Nebraska. 

Robert F. Hale, of Oregon. 

Richard H. Post, of New York. 

From Foreign Service officer of class 8 to 
Foreign Service officer of class 7: 

William Belton, of Oregon. 

Niles W. Bond, of Massachusetts. 

WUUam O. Boswell, of Pennsylvania. 
Robert P. Chalker, of Florida. 

Thomas J. Cory, of California. 

H. Francis Cunnlnsham, Jr., of Nebraska* 
PhUlp M. Davenport, of Maryland. 

Richard H. Davis, of New York. 

Arthur B. gmmrmii gd, of Massachusettff. 
Nicholas Feld, of Mississippi. 
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William N. Fralelgb, of New Jersey. 
Fulton Freeman, of California. 

John Goodyear, of New Yorl:. 

Robert Qrlnnell, of New York. 

Theodore J. Hadraba, of Nebraska. 

Boies C. Hart, Jr., of Connecticut. 

Parker T. Hart, of Massachusetts. 

Richard H. Hawkins, Jr., of Pennsylvania. 
Franklin Hawley, of Michigan. 

George D. Henderson, of California. 
Martin J. HlUenbrand, of Illinois. 
Outerbrldge Horsey, of New York. 
Francis C. Jordan, of North Carolina. 
Randolph A. Kidder, of Massachusetts. 
WlUiam L. Krieg, of Ohio. 

Joseph Palmer 2d, of Massachusetts. 
David T. Ray. of California. 

Robert W. Rlnden, of Iowa. 

M. Robert Rutherford, of Montana. 
Robert C. Strong, of Wisconsin. 

Alfred T. Wellborn, of Louisiana. 

Coast and Gboditic Survxt 


CORPS or ENGXNinCRS 

Carroll Edward Adams, Jr. 
Douglas Clark Atkins 
Roscoe Allen Barber, Jr. 
William Louis Barnes 
Robert Laurence Barr 
Richard Walter Paul Boberg 
John Kirkpatrick Boyce. Jr. 
Ernest Paul Braucher 
James Russell Brownell, Jr. 
Bates Cavanaugh Burnell 
George Monroe Bush 
Lochlln Willis Caffey 
Colin McRae Carter, Jr. 

Henry Perry Catts, Jr. 

Richard AtLee Chidlaw 
David Carleton Clymer 
Howard James Dager, Jr. 
Ernest John Denz 
Raymond Oscar Dletsche 
Thomas Edward Dowd. Jr. 
Reynold Martin Eckstrom 
Robert Carl Erickson 
Lawrence Wellbum Fagg. Jr. 
Delbert Marcom Fowler 
Donald Edward Fowler 
William Pringle Gardiner 
Walter Charles Gellni 
John Washington Graham 
Richard Hulbert Groves 
John Uoyd Hadden 
Joseph George Hadzlma 
Arthur Pancratlus Hanket 
Ernest Lauriston Bardin, Jr, 
Richard Bides Hartline 
John CoUingwood Hastle 
Donald Horton Henderson 
Richard Joseph Hesse 
James Julius Heyman 
Ira Augustus Hunt. Jr. 

Walter Raymond Hylander. Jr. 
Fred Eugene Jonm 
Harvey Cooper JdBes 
Geoffrey Brooks Keyes 
Arch Park Kimbrough 
Barry Lane King, Jr. 

Lawrence John KUma 
Richard Irving Xhthiade 
William George Krats 


Ralph Beverin Krlstoferson 
Frank Alvin LaBoon 
Garland Blvley Landrith, Jr. 
Ernest Edward Lane, Jr. 

Dale Earnest Lockard 
Douglas Albert Lott 
Everett Eugene Love 
William James Love 
Robert Wegley McBride 
Richard Edward McConnell 
John James McCulloch 
William Vincent McGulnness, Jr. 
Monor Collins Mabry 
Dorsey Taylor Mahin 
Nikitas Constantin Manltsas 
Frank Erhard Mehner 
William Van Deusen Mlllman 
Kenneth Mason Moore, Jr. 

James Mathew Mueller 
Otis Collins Myers. Jr. 

Robert Clough Nelson 
Thomas Joseph Nichols 
WUllam Muir Nichols 
John Ashley Noble 
William Henry Norris 
DeWltt Archibald Nunn 
Joseph Patrick OHanlon 
Kenneth Lawrence Paape 
Vernon Wyatt Plnkey 
Oscar William Portman 
Fred Wharton Rankin, Jr. 
Robert Keith Relerson 
Charles LeRoy Reynoldson 
John Taylor Rhett, Jr. 

Dwight Alban Riley, Jr. 

Joseph John Rochefort. Jr. 
James Arthur Ruth 
Albert Dermont Sheppard, Jr. 
Walter Jerome Blazak 
Nile Warren Solk 
Harry Thaddeus Stewart 
William Garrett Stewart 
Warren Robert Stumps 
William Brockenbrough Taylor 
WUllam Carl Trefz 
Marlon Wiles Trottl 
Paul Henry tJgls, Jr. 

Richard Luther West 
John Henry Wlrrles, Jr. 

Donal Joseph Wolf 
Fayette Loomis Worthington 
Amos Luther Wright 
George Edward Wiratt, Jr. 

SXONAX. COBPB 

Charles Scott Adler 
Howard Arthur Baldwin 
Harvey Stein Boyd 
Cyril Joseph Brown 
Walter Joseph Cain 
Stanley Gunnison Calder 
Robert Victor Calvert 
Forrest Andrew Carhartt 
Leon Arthur Cookman 
WUllam Anderson Daugherty 
John PhUlp Downing, Jr. 
Clarence Richard DriscoU 
WUllam Alan Ekberg 
John Whelan Fehrs 
Leonard Joseph Gilbert 
WUllam Edward Glynn 
James Butler Graham 
Howard Johnston Hanson 
Robert BdcKissen Herron 3d 
Albion Williamson Knight, Jr. 
PhUip Lewis Lansing 
John Greig Leghorn 
Houghton Lohn 
Donald Robert Lunney 
Raymond Iszard McFadden 
Robert Leslie Marben 
Edward Michael Michalak 
Thomas Clinton BSusgrav# 

John Francis Myron 
Hugh Clifford Oppenhelmer 
Edward Adorno Powers 
Bert Frank Prentiss 
Frank Armand Smith 
George Hetuy Trozell, Jr. 

Earl Robert Vttie 
Edward Leon Winthrop 
Arthur Lewis WoHb 


The following-named employees of the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey to the positions 
indicated: 

Lyman D. Graham to be hydrographic and 
geodetic engineer with rank of commander 
in the Coast and Geodetic Survey from the 
1st day of May 1945. 

Alfred M. Sobleralskl to be hydrographic 
and geodetic engineer with rank of captain 
in the Coast and Geodetic Sxirvey from the 
Ist day of May 1946. 

APPOINTMZMTS in the RSGULAB ABMY or THS 

United States 

The following-named cadets. United States 
Military Academy, who are scheduled for 
graduation on June 6, 1945, for appointment 
in the Regular Army of the United States: 

To be second lieutenants toith rank from 
June 5, 1945 


CAVALST 

Robert Ricketts Batson 
Glenn Samuel Brunson, Jr. 
Frederick Roy Elnsldler 
George Thure Forssell, Jr. 

John Cutter Gage 

Robert Earl Hayes 

NeU ImObersteg 

Edward Frederick MeCarron, Jr. 

William Dean McNaughton 

Jamss Henry O'Brien, Jr. 

WUllam KlmbaU Vaughan 

FXKLD ABTXLLBBT 
Joseph Tormln Adams 
James Morehead Alfonte 
Harry Oliver Amos. Jr. 

Reamer Welker Argo Jr. 
Archibald Vincent Arnold, Jr. 
Kincheon Hubert Bailey, Jr. 
Alexander James Belmonte 
John Bennington Bennet, Jr. 
John Lythgoe Black 
John Yates Bohn 
William Fred Boiler. Er. 

Robert Clay Burgess 
Luther Clyde Campbell, Jr. 
Richard Chapman Carnes 
Taylor Kaye Castlen 
James George Christiansen, Jr. 
George Anson ChurchiU 
Raymond Lavem Clark 
Robert Grant Conrad 
Richard Clarkson Crane 
Robert Muir Cunningham 
Harle Hoyt Damon 
Robert Edward Dingeman 
Philip Jarvis Dolan 
James Henry Elkey 
David Erlenkotter 
John Markham Ferguson. Jr. 
Thomas Edward Fitzpatrick, Jr. 
Louis Renshaw Fortier 
John Edward Fox 
Arthur William Fridl 
Robert Wallace Fye 
George Albert Garman, Jr. 
James Madison Garrett, 3d 
James Wesley Gilland 
Thomas Robert Gleason 
Rabun Watson Grlfflth 
Edward Francis Gudgel, Jr. 
Richard Louis Haley 
Claud Steward HamUton 
John Robert Harman, Jr. 

James Boyle Harrington, Jr. 
Edmund Gus Heilbronner 
James Lynn Henshaw 
William Henry Holcombe, Jr. 
John Herbert Holdridge 
Rupert Watson Jemigan, Jr. 
Bernard Edwin Johnsrud 
Alfred Henderson Jones 
Lawrence McCeney Jones, Jr. 
Henry Baton Kelly, Jr. 

Alfred William Klement, Jr. 

Donald Jay Kohler 

John Bernard Kusewltt, Jr. 

JKarl Raymond Liewer 
John Henning Linden 
Arthur Hadley Lozano 
Robert Chester Lutz 
Robert Carter McAlister 
Theodore Hays McLendon 
Horace Abbott Macintire 
Norman Douglas MaUory 
Robert James Mazm 
Thomas Everett Marriott 
James Alva Munson 
Donald Eugene Myers 
John Dorsey Nacy 
James Thomas Neal 
Keith Chandler Nusbaum 
Philip Bertram Polak 
Patrick WUliam Powers 
Mark Edmond Rivers, Jr. 
Almon Richard Roth 
Sylvan Edwin Salter 
Kenneth RusseU Sourr, Jr. 

John Lewis Shadday 
James Maxwell Shilstone 
Ckirdon Hughes Shumard 
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George Franole amtthi Ift, 

Richard Agnew Smith 

Charles WUUam Spann 

Benry Melchior Muhlenherg Starkey 

Carl Arnett Stelnhagen 

John Gibson Tomlinson 

John Phillh> Tyler 8d 

Wilbur Henry Vinson, JT. 

Robert Barton Waddington 
Oomeliuu William Wakefield, Jr. 
Clifford Martin White. Jr. 

Bernard James WiChli^ 

Harold ZMle Wilson 
WlUiam Roy WoUe. Jt, 

John Lawrence Wood 
Joseph Laird Woolley 
Robert Ferrer Zeldner 
James Robert Zeller 

COAST AiniXBaT OOBM 
Bnioe MoCheane Barnard, Jr. 

Ross Walton Campbell, Jr. 

Augusttis Raymond Cayanna, Jr. 
Stuart Lee Cowles, JT. 

WiUian Lee Davis 
Thomas Milton Dolan 
Arthui’ Luke Doyle. Jr. 

John Loren Ooff. Jr. 

James Lloyd Hayden 
James Dudley Ingham. Jr. 

Bruce Olen McCracken 
Roland William McNamee, Jr. 

Albert James Marls 
John Boone Martin. Jr. 

Joseph Bdward Melanson. Jr. 

Nell Joseph CDonnell. 

Fred Charles Parker. 8d 
Homer Shepherd Pltser, Jr. 

James Asa Rasmussen 
William James Roldy 
Joseph Russo 
William Murray Ryan 
Samuel Thomas Scarborough 
Jack Winslow Spiller 
Jonas William Stuckey 
Robert Charles Tongue 
Theodore Franklin Wagner 
Robert Charles Waring 

INTANTIT 

Theodore F. Oerwln Adair 
Walter Robert Adkins. Jr. 

George O'Neil Adktsson, Jr. 

Walter Gordon Alien 
Fred John Archibald 
Richard Burkhart Armstrong 
Leslie Sherman Ayers 
Howard Reamy Bealmear, Jr. 

Bari WlUiam Bell 
John Charles Bennett 
George Charles Benson 
Joseph Peter Berg, Jr. 

George Combs li nge r 
William Blum. Jr. 

Robert Nelson Boehm 
Louis Henry Boettcher 
John Calvin Boleyh 
James Charles Bowman 
John James Briscoe 
Levin Barnett Broughton 
John Francis Brown 
John Adam Bruckner 
John Thomas Burke 
Clark Woods Burton 
Leon Curtis Byrd 
Patrick O'Keefe CaUahkn 
Clark Speer OampbeU 
John Terrel Oarley, Jr. 

George Baker Carrington 
Jose Luis Carrion 
Charles Faulkner Carter, Jr. 
Woodbury Carter 
George William Casey 
Smith Barton Chamberlain 
Albert WyUe Childress, jr. 

William Doran Clark 
Xra Biirdette Ooldren, Jf. 

WiUiam CoHins 
WiUiam Harold Combs, Jt. 

Cfiuurles WiUiam Cox 
William Burton Cfary 
James Albert Crowe 


George Benson Crowell 
Harold Bdwynne Curry 
Charles Hany CinrtlB 
Bernard Clark Dailey, Jr. 
James Howard Dallman 
George Arlington Daoust. Jr. 
Richard Winslow Davis, Jr. 
Stephen Albion Day. JT. 
Richard FTank DeKay 
MarceUo Joseph Del Veechio 
MUton Henry DeVault 
Thomas Heniy DevUn 
George Ellis Dexter 
James Paul Donovan 
Thomas Davison Drake 2d 
Warren WaUace Drake 
Charles Frank Dubsky 
Ward Winston Dworshak 
James King Bdwards 
Lyle Irving Edwards 
Edward Searles Eneboe 
George Senseny Eyster, Jr. 

Roy William Farley 
Andrew Gllligan Favret 
George Crosland Fee 
Ernest Scholten Ferguson 
Harris Markham Findlay. JT. 
David Pink 
Carl H. Fischer. Jr. 

John Wilkinson Fletcher. Jr. 
Glenwood WiUiam Flint 
Arthur Theodore Flum 
John Morris Forbes 
Lawrence James Fox, Jr. 

Earl WlUiam Fuqua. Jr. 

Eugene Joseph Gaslor 
Andrew John Gatsls 
John Colclough Geer 
John Michael Gllligan. Jr. 
Edwin John GUmore 
Louis Dona Glngras 
WiUiam Joseph Gluna 
Frederick Carl Goeth 
Charles Richard Gorder 
Arthur Bryan Greene 
Charles Francis Greer 
Donald Edwin Gross 
Melvin Eugene Gxistafson 
WiUiam Robert Guthrie 
Dale Stanley Hall 
Robert Metcalf HaU 
Theodore Harding Halligan 
James Calvin Hamilton 
WUUam Brevard Hankins, Jr. 
Earl Caldwell Hardy 
John Trompen Harmeling 
Harry Burt Hause 
Laurence Louis Heimerl 
James Arthur Herbert 
Allred Henry Herman 2d 
Alfred Olivier Hero 
Joseph Chamberlain HIU 
Rolfe Louis Hillman, Jr. 

Ralph Moe Hlnman 
Rupert Bdward Hodges 
Joseph Homer Hoffman 
Harold Francis Hogan 
' George Fredendall Hoge 
James Frederick Holcomb 
Paul Robert Holland. Jr. 

James Franklin Holt 
Robert Marshall Horan 
James William Howe 
Henry Joseph Hughes. Jr. 
William Hayden Hughes 
Leonard Alfred Humi^ireys 
Henry Emmette Huteheeon, Jk« 
Robert Northrup Ives 
George Daniel Jackson 
Walter Albert JagieUo 
Richard Orem Jett 
John Henry Johnscm, Jr. > 
Richard Harold Johnson 
George Salley Jones 8d 
John Harold Jones 
Claude Kitchln Josey 
George DuComb Kahlert 
Francis Borgia Kane, JT. 

Edgar Douglas Kenna, Jr, 

John Luther Kennedy, Jr. 
Edwin Bartlett Kerr 


Charles Edward Knudsen 
Kenneth George Kochel 
Fred Kochli. Jr. 

WUbert Joe Kovar 
Robert Oorddn Krebs 
Kenneth Roland Ladensohn 
Lincoln Landis 
Quentin Charles LaPrad 
Robert Edward Lee 
Burton Oliver Lewis. JT. 

Charles Everett Limpiu. Jr. 
Thomas Angelo Lombardo 
Thomas Dick Longlno 2d 
Rasrmond J. MoCarrell 
Joseph Edward McCarthy 
Herbert Joseph MeCSiryatal, Jr. 
Thomas George McCunnlff 
Robert Lee McDaniel 
John Joseph McDonald 
Joseph Corbett McDonough 
Edward Rexford MtBlroy 
Palmer Scott McGee, Jr. 

Russell Daniel McGovern 
John Victor McKerlle 
Strathmore Keith McMurdo 
WUUam Harvey MoMurray 
Thomas Humphre 3 rs McNiel 
Frank Day McPeek 
Claude Monroe McQuarrle, Jr. 
Robert Neale Mackinnon 
Thomas Brock Maertens 
Dale Eugene Mahan 
James Lockett Malony 
Robert Francis Mantey 
Joe Ignacio Martinee 
Ernest Joseph Massarl 
Rasrmond Oscar MUler 
Putnam Waldner Monroe 
Harold Gregory Moore. Jr. 

James Monroe Morris. Jr. 

James Wingfield Morris 
Jared WUUam Morrow 
Albert Farquharson Muehlke 
John DeBales Murphy 
Kyran Martin Murphy 8d 
Herman Smith Napier 
John Henry Neff 
Donald Thomas Nelson. Jr. 
George Delno Nelson. Jr. 

Paul Burnham NeLson. Jr. 

Carl Bryant Nerdahl 
Vernon Howard Harper Newman 
William Van Dyke Oohi, Jr. 
Stephen Pace. Jr. 

Robert Joseph PaxT 
James Kelley Patch ell 
Frank Ned Pavia 
WUUam Oliver Perry, Jr. 
Edmund d’Autremont Pickett 
Charles Sumner Pierce 
Everett Orville Post 
Edmund David Poston 
John Joseph Powers. Jr. 

Randall Upson Pratt 
Daniel Chapman Prescott 
Edmund Randolph Preston, Jr. 
Alfred Jess Price 
Herbert Hamilton Price, Jr. 
Marvin Louis Price 
Donald Volney Rattan 
Robert MUton Reese 
Donald Howard Rehm 
John William Reynolds 
Robert Vincent Ridenour 
Abram Vorhees Rlnearson 3d 
Arthur Herbert Rlngler 
Bdward Norwood Robinson 
George Locke Robson. Jr. 
Adolphus Worrell Roffe 
Wilfred Lee Rogers 
James Thurman Root 
Walter Harold Root. Jr. 

Robert Joseph St. Onge 
Chester Craig Sargent 
Bickford Bdward Sawyer, Jr. 
Edward Stanley Saxby 
Louis John Schelter. Jr. 

Barney Groves Schneckloth 
Tdm Lomax Schwinn 
Loxley Jladford Scott 
Joseph Schilling Seeger 
Harry James Shaw 


4539 
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Almon Leroy Shoeff 
William Cary Slbert 
Rubin Siegel 

Daniel Nathan Silverman, Jr. 

Braklne Smith 
Rayburn Lester Smith, Jr. 

Shelton Qllleepie Spear 
Charles Echols Spragins 
Lester Atchley Sprinkle, Jr. 

Joseph John Stanowicz 
Robert Ingersoll Starr 
Robert Edward Stetekluh 
George Craig Stewart, Jr. 

Keith MacArthur Stewart 
William Hopkins Stltes 
Milton Dair Stone. Jr. 

Paul Allen Stough 
James Austin Stuart, Jr. 

John Francis Suelzer 
Camlllus Caruthers Sullivan, Jr. 
James Benjamin Tanner 
Robert Francis Tansey 
David Harlan Thomas 
Robert Inman Thompson 
Ralph Thomas Tlemo, Jr. 

Robert Beeghly Tobias, Jr. 

Robert Alfred Tolar 
John Orrlen Truby 
Lucian King Truscott 8d 
Arthur Henry Truzes, Jr. 

John Joseph Vallaster. Jr. 

Joseph Collins Van Cleve, Jr. 

Harold Anton VanHout 
Richard VanHouten 
Arland Hertzog Wagonhurst 
John Wahl 

William Allen Walker. Jr. 

George Magoun Wallace 2d 
Richard Park Wallaten 
John Wiley Warren 
Lamar Weaver, Jr. 

Robert Morris Webster. Jn 
Paul Ross Wheaton 
William Edward Whittington 3d 
William Benson Wier, Jr. 

Perry Oldham Wilcoz 
Richard Charles Williams 
George Lindsay Withey, Jr. 

Wallace Kleth Wittwer 
Harold Dale Wolaver 
WlUlam Clark Wood, Jr. 

Robert Evans Woods 
Robert Louis Woodward 
John James Wuchter 
Austin Joseph Yerks, Jr. 

William Eugene Zook 

QUABTSEMASTSt CORPS 

Thomas Frederick Tuttle 

CHEMICAL WARrARE SERVICB 

Norman Lawrence Lasker 

ORDNANCE DEPARTMENT 

David Uel Armstrong 
Waldo Louis Carbonell 
Warren William Cobb. Jr. 

David Higgins 4th 
Benjamin Gunter Hussey 
Robert Clyde Loudermilch 
Wade Harvey Shafer 

AIR CORPS 

Samuel Brown Adams. Jr. 

J. F. Allen. Jr. 

Frank Sylvester Attlnger, Jr. 
Roderick Harold AveriU 
Charles Jerome Avery 
Robert Lewis Babin . 

Cole Dempster Bacon 
Robert Harlie Bacon 
Alfred Lewis Bailey 
Bdwln Barry Bailey 
Paul Baker, Jr. 

Charles Edward Barnett 
Robert Blmpson Bartron 
Ray Soott Basham 
Jacques George Beeadey 
William nmmas Bess. Jr. 

Donald Bay Bissau 
Frederick Corbin Blesse 
Rowland Charles William Blessley, Jr. 
Kenneth Thompson Blood. Jr. , 


Alfred Dizon Blue 
Gsorge Frederick Bond, Jr. 
WlUlam Jackson Bowen 
Chester Val Braun 
Robert Gale Breene. Jr. 

Harold nrederlck Brenneman 
Devol Brett 

Martin Harvey Brewer. Jr. 

Warren Marshall Briggs 
Basil A. Brockles, Jr. 

Jacksel Markham Broughton 
William PhUip Brown 
Earl Dudley Bruton, Jr. 

Paul Kenneth Bullard 
Harold Howard Buth 
Joseph Rice Byron 
John Ash CaUahan 
John William CampbeU, Jr. 
Walter Aaron Carter, Jr. 

Thomas Benton Catron 4th 
Nathan Brown Chase 
William Kemper Cherry 
Hally Delmar Chesney. Jr. 

John Bradley Chickering 
Glen Chadwick Childs 
Charles WlUiam Clark 
William Lee Clarkson 
Henry Lee Cobb, Jr. 

John Will Coffey, Jr. 

Richard Patrick Connlff 
John Edward Coulahan, Jr. 
Marshall Glenn Coulter. Jr. 
William Blount Craig 
David James Crawford 3d 
Ralph Francis Croal. Jr. 

David Wauchope Crockett 
Charles William Cross 
Jack Graham Crouch 
Donald Valen Crowe 
Handford Lindsley Cummings. Jr. 
Thomas Hanley Curtis 
Walter Davis Dabney. Jr. 

Charles Irvin Daubert 
Klngdon Alva Davidson 
Franklin Case Davies 
Ernest James Davis. Jr. 

Edward Francis Deacon. Jr. 
Walter Branham Dillard 3d 
Leon Alexander Dombrowski. Jr. 
Anthony Eugene Domey 
Harry Drake 
Frank Winthrop Draper 
Robert Eugene Duvall 
Robert Paulle Eckert 
Ralph Alan Ellis. Jr. 

Robert Barrett English 
Calvert Lewis Estlll, Jr. 

Jeptba Hughes Evans 
Robert Allen Evans 
Daniel Ely Farr 2d 
James Thomas Farr 
WlUlam Estes Farrar, Jr. 

Kelton MerrUl Farris 
Grant Harrison Fenn 
David Murray Field 
Paul Walker Field 
Max FindeU 

Claudius daSilva Flngar 
Theodore Mayer Fite 
Hal Uoyd FltzPatrick 
John Malcolm Fltiq>atrick 
Roland Daniel Foley. Jr. 

Ralph Joseph Ford, Jr. 

Ivan Leon Foster, Jr. 

Alexander Otto Froede, Jr. 

Walter Turbush Galllgan 
Charles Lewis Gandy, Jr. 

ZeAu Goudy Gassmann, Jr, 

Jesse Cecil Gatlin, Jr. 

Duncan Gault 
Walter Leslie Gerald, Jr, 

WUUam Frank GUbert 
James Adolphus Giles 
Vergil Calvin Givens 
Tliomas Junior Godwin 
James Richard Golden 
Robert Ralph Granlk 
William Cannon Hanes 
Frederic William Hartwig 
Herbert Frank Haws, Jr. 

Randolph Carrington Heard 
Jesse Bethea Hei^llL Ar. 


Robert Francis Hegenberger 
Jack Norman Hoffman 
Gifford Merrill Holden, Jr. 

BUly Neel HoUls 
John Samuel Holtzs 
Orlando Holway 3d 
Robert Rolf Horner 
James Arnold Horowitz 
Richard Warren Hurdle 
Wilson Patrick Hurley 
Donald. Elner Huseby 
Wallace Gourley Hynds, Jr. 
Kenneth Lee Jackson 
WlUlam Robert JarreU, Jr. 
Maxwell Oscar Johnson, Jr. 
Roger Lundeen Johnson 
Ray Stanley Jones. Jr. 

WiUiam Atkinson Jones Sd 
John Rost Elarr 
Edwin Godwin Kellum 
Charles Howard King 
Nat Dulaney King 
John Jacob Knight 
Byron Franklin Knolle, Jr. 
Scott Anthony Kuntz 
Robert Goodman Lake 
Harrison Larkin 
John Ewing Lawrence 
Joseph Denton Ledford 
Frank Aloysius Lee 
Samuel Kenric Lessey 
John Pagenstecher Liobel 
Leonard William Lilley 
Robert George Lindsay 
Clarence Leslie Linton 
John Francis Llsh 
Robert Ream Lochry 
Wendell Jackson Long 
John Duer Ludlow 
Joseph Francis McCaddon 
Donovan Low McCanoe 
Middleton McDonald, Jr. 
William Edward McGlynn 
John Joseph McGranery 
John Baird MaeWherter 
Joseph John Macur 
William Mabl. Jr. 

WUUam Robert Manlove 
Thomas Russell Marks 
Bobby Lee Marlow 
Roy Leon Marston 
Louis Lyon Martin 
Michael Joseph Martin, Jr. 
Frank Freeman Marvin 
Edward Jones Mason 
James Gordon Mason 
Harry Lee Maynard 
Harry Richard Middleton 
Roger Eugene MlUer 
John Thomas Fargason Milnor 
Homer Robert Minckler 
Richard Byrd Minor 
Richard Raymond Moore 
Charles Edward Moran 
William King Moran, Jr. 

James David Morrison Morris 
Arthur Raymond Morrison 
Edgar Marvin Munyon 
Clifford Edward Myers, Jr. 
James Slade Nash 
Daniel Jack Nelson 
Albert Roland NevlUe, Jr. 
Edgar Walker Nichols 
Offa Swann Nichols, Jt, 

Joseph Thomas 0*Neal 
Hugh CampbeU Parker, Jr. 
Anthony Roberta Parrish 
Charles Warren Partridge Jr. 
Harry Randolph Patrick 
Archie Rice Patterson, Jr. 

John WUUam Pauly 
Richard AUen Perez 
Daniel Crawford Pwry 
Lorrln Carlton Peterson 
Jack Chase Pettee 
Robert Edward Pine 
Charles WUUam Pratt 
WlUlam Tulnenburg Preston 
Word Ellsworth Protsman 
Augustine Stephen PuohrUc 
Wilbur Raymond Pugh 
MarahaU PuUlam 
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Starantf Aatiumy JEUMko 
Boland WhMler Barney 
John Sdward Bay, Jr. 

WllUam Derrlcfk Raymond 
Jamei Arnold Relnti 
John Bdimrd Reuler 
John Bdirard Rtoharda 
Bradarlok Wadaworth Robinson 
Robert Smmet RoctLrort 
JaOk Harding Romney 
Jamw John Rouoh 
Oharleii Brown Rupert 
Xendell Rumell 
Geoll Laland Rutledge, Jr. 

Norman Gardiner Bauer 
William Joseph BchibUsky 
Thomas Lewis Schroeder 
Charles Idorgan Seeger. Jr. 

George Blden Bhaffher 
John Wesley Bherwood. Jr. 

WlUiam Bpearman Simpson 
Chester Arthur Skelton. Jr. 

Clarence Virgil Slack, Jr. 

John Arthur Smart 
Joseph Lee Smith 
Robert MoChesney Smith 
Robert Price Smith 
Vernon Monroe Smith 
William Joslah Snow 2d 
Morton Spiegel 
Robert Elias Spragins 
Stewart Sylvester Btabley. Jr. 

Albert Kellogg Btebbins 3d 
Arthur James Steele 
Malcolm Nebeker Stewart, Jr. 

Henry Hull Stick 

William Robert Stickman, Jr. 

John Btandish Stoer 
John William Storf 
James Arthur Summer 
Harold Dow Swain. Jr. 

John Broomhall Swarta 
Russell Eugene Taliaferro 
Frederick Clifton Thayer. Jr, 

Alfred Gardner Thompson 
Earl Milton Thompson 
James Brierton Townsend. Jr. 

James Lee TTeester 
Robert Finley Trimble 
Yale Francis Trustin 
Robert Graham Valpey 
Chaunoey Brooks Vandevanter 
Peter Van Matre 
Harry Grady Walker. Jr. 

Robert Rumley Wallace. Jr. 

Arthur WUlis Walton 
Henry Lee Warren 
James Clark Wayne 
Kenneth Homer Werner 
Dirck deRyes Westervelt 
Paul Clement Whelan 
Daniel Doremus Whltcraft. Jr. 

Clair Gene Whitney 
Winthrop William WUdman 
Earl Vane Wilkinson, Jr. 

Lyman Screven WUlcox 
GkKMrge Alexander Williams. Jr. 

Richard Wale WUllver 
Harold Ballard Woblford 
WUliam Leonard Wood 
WillUm Sterling Wood 
To be second lieutenant with rank from 
• June e, J945 

Axacoam 

Robert Dias Hippeirt ^ 

To be second lieutenent with rank from 
June ft 1945 
am com 

Jesse Henry Johnson 


OONFERMATION8 

Executive nominstions o<Eiflrmed by 
the Senate May 14 (legislative day of 
Aprs 16), 1946: 

In «xs AaitT 

AIWOXHTMXNTS XM TKI MOtnUIB Atinr 

Luther Idward Brown to be aeoond lleuten* 
ant, Field Artillery, with rank from JJeem^ 
bar i, fS44. 


Wlnstcn Huntington Bllott to be second 
lieutenant. Corps of Engineers, with rank 
from December 1, 1644. 

nifpoiAmT AiwonrTMiNvs zw nm sbmt of nm 

VinxaD STATSS 

To be major generals 
Holmes Ely Dag«r 
Bryant Edward Moore 
William Morris Hoge 
Charles Everett Hurdis 
Herbert Ludwell Earnest 
John Matthew Devine 

To be brigadier generals 
George Winfered Smythe 
Hugh Cort 

WUliam Lynn Roberts 
William Orlando Darby 
Charles Trueman Lanham 
Charles Harlan Swartz 
Thomas Leonard Harroid 
WiUiam Nelson Gillmore 
POSTMASTZaS 
ALABAMA 

Burton C. Sterling. Addison. 

Vera S. Collier. Praco. 

ABZEOMA 

Eleanor McCoy, Yuma. 

AEKANSAS 

Dorothy A. TrammeU, Everton. 

OXOBOIA 

Ruby R. Beckwith. Springfield. 

Ellle A. liOng. St. Marys. 

ILLINOIS 

Margaret Mulvaney. Edwards. 

INDIANA 

Mildred Maxedon, Hardlnsburg. 

William L. Alvis, Patoka. 

KANSAS 

Lester C. Irwin, Onaga. 

MASSACHUSETTS 
Thomas F. Dehey. Hinsdale. 

MICHIGAN 

Helen |4. Verplanok. Edmore. 

Lyman J. Teller, Henderson. 

OHIO 

Mahla E. Stafford, Caledonia. 

David F. Mayer, Harrod. 

Elizabeth S. Lennex, MiUbury. 

William Corrigan, Morrow. 

Mae H. Jones, South Point. 

Lillian M. Droesoher. Terrace Park. 

Helen SantuUa. Washlngtonville. 

f UEBTO BICO 

Carmen VlUaloboe, Canovanas. 

Rafael Caataneda. Humacau. 

Luisa Rodriguez, Naguabo. 

WISCONSIN 

Roland B. Cary, Boulder Junction. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, May 14, 1945 

The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 

Rev. Robert H. DoUiver, paitor of Old 
John Street Metiiodixt Church, New 
York City, offered the Iblfewlng prayer: 

O Ood of our salvation. If Thou hadst 
not been on our side when men rose up 
against us, then they had gwallowed us 
up quick, when th^ wrath jwas kindled 
against us: Then the wAtecs had over¬ 
whelmed us, the stream had gone over 
our soul. Blessed art Thou irho hath not 
given us a prey to their teeth. ^Chouhast 
done great things for us, whefeof we are 
SlaiL 


May we not forget an Thy benefits: 
Ihe price of them in blood and suffering 
hat been so great. We remember also 
that Christ died for our Mns according 
to the Scriptures. Give us humble and 
contrite hearts that we may be worthy of 
80 great salvation. 

We aSk Thy blessing upon the Presi¬ 
dent, the Speaker, and officers and Mem¬ 
bers of this House. Bless our armed 
forces and bless the representatives of 
the United Nations gathered at San 
Francisco. Grant that enduring and 
Just peace may soon come to the nations 
of the world. 

Guide and direct the deliberations of 
this body today that there may be used 
not only human wisdom, but also that 
there may be employed the desire to do 
Thy will. We acknowledge that Thy law 
is perfect and Thy Judgments are true 
and righteous altogether. Help us to 
comprehend Thy plan and Thy purposes 
which are surely working out in the un¬ 
usual events of the times. 

And, O God, sustain us all with hope of 
better things to come. May the benedic¬ 
tion of Thy peace keep our hearts and 
minds in the knowledge and love of God, 
and of His Son, Jesus Christ, and may 
the blessing of God Almighty, Father, 
Son, and Holy Spirit, be with us all ever¬ 
more. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of Fri¬ 
day, May 11, was read and aiHiroved. 
PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that on Wednesday 
next, after the disposition of business on 
the Speaker's desk and any other special 
orders heretofore entered, I may be per¬ 
mitted to address the House for 40 
minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis¬ 
consin ? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. THOMASON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may be per¬ 
mitted to address the House tomorrow 
for 1 hour after the disposition of busi¬ 
ness on the Speaker's desk and the con¬ 
clusion of any other special orders here¬ 
tofore entered. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection.* 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad¬ 
dress the House for 1 hour on next Mon¬ 
day after the disposition of business on 
the Speaker's desk and the conclusion of 
any other special orders heretofore en¬ 
tered, _ 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali¬ 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. PISERO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remaz^ in the Recohd and Include a 
statement by the President of the Senate 
of Puerto Rico, Hon. XAXis Mufioz-Marin, 

Khe SFSAB3BR. Is there objecUon to 
the request of the Hesld^t Co mm i s idoner 
from Puerto Rico? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. WINSTEAD asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and in¬ 
clude therein an article from the March 
1944 issue of the Mississippi Law Journal 
by Hon. Oibson B. Witherspoon. 

AMERICAN FREE PRESS 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker. I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, the well- 
deserved praise and commendations of 
the commanding officers of S. H. A. E. F. 
should not make us oblivious to a blind 
spot in their planning. S. H. A. E. F. has 
ordered, apparently at the suggestion of 
the O. W, I., that no American news¬ 
paper or publication should be admitted 
into occupied Reich. 

It is difficult to understand how the 
refreshing steam of democracy, as exem¬ 
plified by the American free press, should 
be turned back from Germany. How 
can we democratize the German people 
if we deny their reading of our own free 
press? How can they learn the value 
of the free exchange of opinion, so neces¬ 
sary to democracy, if they are not per¬ 
mitted to read our free press? Do we 
distrust democratic ways? I humbly 
ask that this bad decision be rescinded. 

The SPEAEIER. The time of the gen¬ 
tleman from New York has expired. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. KOPPLEMANN asked and was 
given permission to extend in the Record 
Connecticut house joint resolution in 
relation to peacetime military training as 
Introduced by Assemblyman Russell, of 
Lyme, Conn. 

Mr. SULLIVAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include a letter of trans¬ 
mittal and a resolution passed by the 
Board of Aldermen of the City of St. 
Louis. 

Mr. HARRIS asked and was given per¬ 
mission to extend his own remarks in the 
Record and include a statement he made 
on VE-day. 

Mr. HARRIS asked and was given per¬ 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include a statement made by 
him before the congressional Joint com¬ 
mittee today. 

Mr. STEVENSON asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and 
include an editorial appearing in the 
Evening Star on Mother’s Day, 1945, 
entitled *‘The President’s Mother.” 

Mr. COLE of Missouri asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Record and include a letter from 
a constituent. 

DEPARTMENT OP LABOR, FEDERAL 8BC17- 

RITT AOENCY, AND RELATED INDE¬ 
PENDENT OFFICES APPROPRIATION 

BnX, FISCAL YEAR 1946 

Mr. HARE, from the Committee on 
Appxm’rlations, reported the bill (H. R. 
3199) making appropriations for the De¬ 
partment of Labor, the Federal Security 
Agency, and related independent agen¬ 
cies. for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1946, and for other purposes (Kept. No; 


551), which was read a first and second 
time, and, with the accompanying pa¬ 
pers, referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union 
and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. KEEFE reserved all points of or¬ 
der on the bill. 

ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY-EiaHTH ANNI¬ 
VERSARY OF THE CONSTITUTIONAL 

CONVENTION 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
remind the House that this is the anni- 
versay date of the opening of the Con¬ 
stitutional Convention of 1787, and 1 ask 
unanimous consent that I may proceed 
for 5 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair feels this 
is an important occasion; and if there Is 
no objection, the Chair will entertain 
the request of the gentleman from Penn¬ 
sylvania to address the House for 5 
minutes. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker. 158 
years ago today, on May 14, 1787, there 
met in the city of Philadelphia those 
deputies selected by the various States 
to compose the Constitutional Conven¬ 
tion. Prom that day until the 17th day 
of September of that year those men 
worked assiduously and carefully in the 
preparation of one of the greatest docu¬ 
ments that has ever fallen from the 
hands of man. 

It is a notable fact that in this session 
we will parallel day by day their prob¬ 
lems. May I bring to the Members of 
the House this solemn thought, that as 
we do this let us remember that in a 
sense we are the continuation of that 
body. On that opening day only two 
delegations appeared in their entirety, 
that of Pennsylvania and Virginia. It is 
an important thing to remember that 
the meeting was held in Independence 
Hall, already hallowed by the meeting of 
the Second Continental Congress, and 
the fact that the Declaration of Inde¬ 
pendence had been signed in that hall. 
Above hung the Liberty Bell that pro¬ 
claimed liberty throughout all the land 
unto all the InhabitEUits thereof. 

It was a marvelous group of men who 
gathered there. Seventy-four had been 
selected. At various times 55 appeared, 
and of the 38 men who finally signed the 
declaration, plus 1, John Dickinson, 
wlio delegated another to sign his name, 
they probably represented the best of 
the brains and the ability and the in¬ 
tegrity and the courage of that day. 
From that little Nation of Thirteen 
Colonies and 3,000,000 people we have 
grown into a great Nation of 135,000,000 
people and of 48 States, with far-fiung 
possessions, so that today, engaged in 
the global war in which we are, the sun 
does not set upon the American flag. 

It is rather significant Indeed that 
today the minister who offered the 
prayer comes from the John Street 
Methodist Church, of New York City, 
one of the oldest churches in America. 
On the day that George Washington 
was inaugurated President of the United 
States In the city of New York that 
church passed a resolution commending 
him and bis administration, and praying 
for the future happiness and safe^ of 
the United States of America. It is 


Indeed a happy occasion that he is here 
with us today. 

Now, as we plunge into this great 
eastern war and the great task that is 
before us, let us remember that today 
we are one of the oldest forms of govern¬ 
ment in the world. You say England. 
Not so. In the year 1832 they passed 
a Reform Act changing their form of 
government. So the Uxiited States Gov¬ 
ernment, as constituted on that day, 
May 14,1787. makes us one of the oldest 
surviving governments. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRAHAM. I yield. 

Mr. RANKIN. This GoverniAent 
would not have survived this long either 
if those great mean whose pictures are 
down here at the head of the stairs had 
failed to get the Constitution adopted. 

Mr. GRAHAlM. I agree with the gen¬ 
tleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, will 
the able gentleman yield? I do not wish 
to interrupt if in so doing he would break 
the continuity of his speech. 

Mr. GRAHAM. I yield. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I think it would be 
well for the Record to show at this point 
that one of the members of that Penn¬ 
sylvania delegation was Benjamin 
Franklin. At the Constitutional Con¬ 
vention he said; 

I have lived, sir, a long time, anC. the longer 
I live the more convincing proofs I see of this 
truth, that God governs in the affairs of man. 
And If a sparrow cannot fall to the ground 
without Hls notice, is it probable that an 
empire can rise without Hls aid? 

Mr. GRAHAM. I wish to read a brief 
excerpt from a letter transmitted by 
George Washington as chairman of the 
Convention to the Continental Congress, 
or rather, the Congress of the Confedera¬ 
tion, meeting in New York on that day. 
He said in part: 

In all oiu* deliberations on this subject we 
kept steadily in our view that which appears 
to us the greatest Interest of every true Amer¬ 
ican, the consolidation of our Union, in 
which is Involved our prosperity, felicity, 
safety, perhaps our national existence. 

Is it any wonder that when Nathaniel 
Gorman arose on the 8th day of August 
and said: 

Can it be supposed that 160 years hence 
that this Nation, including the western ter¬ 
ritories, will remain one Nation? 

That he was answered in turn by James 
Wilson, a member from Pennsylvania, 
who said: 

When he considered the amazing extent of 
the coxmtry, the immense population which 
Is to fill it. the Influence of the Government 
which we are to form will have, not only on 
the present generation of our people and their 
multiplied posterity, but on the whole globe, 
he was lost in the magnitude of the object. 
* * * We should consider we are provid¬ 
ing a Constitution for future generations and 
not merely tat the peculiar circumstances of 
the moment. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen¬ 
tleman from Pennsylvania has expired. 

THE POSTAL PAY INOREASE BILL 

Mr. B4ASON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute on the postal pay increase 
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bill that Ifi to come op tomorrow; and to 
revise and e xtend my remarks. 

The SPBAKBR. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi¬ 
nois? 

There was no objection. 

[Mr. Mason addressed the House. His 
remarks appear in the Appendix.] 

XXTHNBION OP RKMARIPB 

Mr. REED of New Yotk, Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks in two instances, in the first to 
extend in the Appendix of the Record 
tables of the Tariff Commission with ref¬ 
erence to imports; and in the second to 
Include a statement made by Tom Linder. 
Georgia commissioner of agriculture, 
before the Ways and Means Committee 
of the House on May 2, 1945, relating to 
trade agreements. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was n o objection. 

Mr. CLEVENGER asked and was given 
permission to extend his own remarks in 
the Appendix of the Record and include 
an article from the Bryan Press. 
INTKRNATiaNAL OmCB OF EDUCATION 

Mr. BALDWIN of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad¬ 
dress the House for 1 minute and to ex¬ 
tend my remarks in the Record and in¬ 
clude therein an excerpt from the report 
of the Committee on Education of the 
New Y ork State F ederation of Labor. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

fMr. BALDWIN of New York addressed 
the House. His remariu appear in the 
Appendix.] 

EXTENSION OF RBHABK8 

Mr. PITTENOER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record on the subject of the J. G. White 
Engineering Co., report dealing with 
Minnesota resources and the St. Law¬ 
rence seaway and power project, and In- 
clxide a n edito rial. 

Mr. PITTENQER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Record on the subject 
of the food famine and the O. P. A. 

Mr. HHAi asked and was given per¬ 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Record an d inc lude an editorial. 

Mr. JENBJNB asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and 
include a report which the Republican 
Congressional Food Study Committee 
has made to the gentleman from Massa¬ 
chusetts, Hon. JosEPB W. BIartin, mi¬ 
nority floor leader, which report deals 
with sugar. 

THE FOOD SITUATION 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for I minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks._ 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. G^peaker. the ac¬ 
tivities of the Republican Fbod Study 
Committee in its efforts to relieve the 
very serious food situation is attracting 


attention all over the Nation. Among 
the hundreds of letters that I receive on 
the subject, I wish to comment on two 
that I received from Ohio ref erring to an 
Incident reported in an Akron, Ohio, pa¬ 
per. The letters were from Miss Irma 
DiUow and Mr. E. E. Griffith, two promi¬ 
nent business people from Ohio. 

An Akron meat dealer owns 45 fat 
steers that are grazing on his farm near 
Akron. He can find no legal way to 
slaughter them. He Inquired of his local 
O. P. A. and was referred to the local 
W. P. A. The W. P. A. referred him to 
the State W. P. A. at Columbus and 
Columbus referred him to Chicago and 
Chicago told him *'that no one could give 
him that information and that would 
have to come from the National W. F. A. 
office.** 

AiH>arently he still does not know what 
to do. **Meanwhile the steers are eat¬ 
ing about 28 bushels of corn a day.** 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. GORDON asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and Include an article by Con¬ 
stantine Brown entitled **Thi5 Changing 
World,** appearing in the Washington 
Evening Star of last Saturday. 

Mr. LUDLOW asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Record and to include 
an address delivered by Justice Douglas, 
of the Supreme Court, at the opening of 
the War-bond campaign in Indiana on 
May 11. 

Mr. LUDLOW asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include a letter received by 
William L. Batt from his son, who is 
serving abroad. 

PRCBIOnON OF PRIVATES IN OUR 
ARMED FORCES 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There w as no objection. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, we are 
now beginning to discharge men who 
have nem actual combat service in this 
war. I am going to make a suggestion, 
and I hope it will be carried out, that 
these **buck'’ privates are not made the 
forgotten men, but that they be dis¬ 
charged as privates, first class. You will 
remember it was my amendment that 
raised the pay of these men to $60 a 
monUi. Prior to that time they were 
getting $21 a month. 

Now I want to see the ones who saw 
cmnbat service given a rank not lower 
than that of private, first class, before 
they are discharged. 

This may not mean much to certain 
people. It will not mean as much as 
promoting a four-star general to the 
rank of a five-star general. It will not 
mean as much as promoting a man from 
top sergeant to second lieutmnt, but it 
will mean a great deal in the lives of 
these young, battle-scarred heroes who 
are coming back home with combat- 
servioe records. 

Many of them will have live or six 
bars on their sleeves showing how long 


they have been out of the country; many 
of them will have wound stripes to show 
that they have been wounded in combat. 

Then why not give them one stripe to 
show that they were first-class soldiers 
and that we appreciate their services and 
their sacrifices, especially when it can¬ 
not possibly do any harm. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the 
gentleman from Mississippi has expired. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas asked and 
was given permission to extend his 
remarks in the Record and include a 
short resolution adopted by the Federal 
Bar Association. 

PRIVATE CALENDAR 

Mr. McCORMACK Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the call of 
the Private Calendar on tomorrow be dis¬ 
pensed with, and that it be in order on 
Monday, May 21. 1945, to call such cal¬ 
endar immediately after the considera¬ 
tion of the bills on the Consent Calendar. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA DAY 

The SPEAKER. This Is District of 
Columbia day. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. 
Randolph], chairman of the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

AMENDING CODE OP LAWS FOR THE 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

. Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, 1 call 
up the bill (H. R. 2874) to amend the 
Code of Laws for the District of Columbia 
to authorize any corporation formed 
under authority of subchapter 3 of chap¬ 
ter 18 of such code to specify in its 
bylaws that a less number than a ma¬ 
jority of its trustees may constitute a 
quorum for the transaction of the busi¬ 
ness of the corporation, and ask unani¬ 
mous consent that the bill be considered 
in the House as in Committee of the 
Whole. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object, will 
the gentleman explain the bill? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Yes; I shall be glad 
to. The purposes of the measure are to 
make provision within the District of 
Columbia for the holding of a meeting 
of an educational or literary or musical 
or scientific society with less than a ma¬ 
jority constituting a quorum. We now 
give that privilege to religious and mis¬ 
sionary organizations, and to facilitate 
the business of those who are engaged in 
the District of Columbia and people that 
come from a distance, the Commissioners 
feel that this is necessary. 

Mr. BAARTIN of Massachusetts. Are 
there many people coming from outside 
of the city? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Yes. The travel 
situation has made it necessary* we be¬ 
lieve, to include these other societies 
which are so nearh^ like the missionary 
and religious organizations, so that it 
seems they should fall in that category. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, it seems to me if we 
are going to permit organizations to meet 
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and do business, and if we are going to 
authorize and give permission for them 
to do it by law with less than a quorum, 
we might be doing something that would 
not only affect this particular group but 
it might be detrimental to other organi¬ 
zation meetings. Certainly no business 
should be transacted where a majority 
does not rule. It seems to me that in 
cases of this kind they should get permis¬ 
sion in writing from the ones who are re¬ 
sponsible, permitting them to hold these 
meetings and permitting them to trans¬ 
act business; permission from those who 
know what that business is going to be. 
giidng their permission rather than for 
us now to pass legislation to do that. I 
question very much if legislation of that 
kind is right and Just, and for one I do 
not want to be giving my consent to do 
it. I think probably you had better go 
into the committee and have this argued 
out and let the membership determine 
whether it is wise and the right thing 
to do. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, in re¬ 
sponse to the gentleman from Pennsyl¬ 
vania who raises the practicability of a 
quorum with less than a majority, may I 
say to him that the committee did go 
into the matter very thoroughly. The 
bill which is before the House today came 
out with the unanimous report of both 
the Republican and the Democratic 
members of the Committee on the Dis¬ 
trict of Columbia. It was felt and it 
was requested by organizations that they 
did not desire to do any business that 
was extremely essential with less than a 
majority constituting a quorum, but that 
the expeditious dispatch of business 
could be carried forward, and that the 
societies in question would not lose any 
of their powers because of the meetings 
which would be held where business 
would be transacted within the District 
of Columbia. 

Mr. RICH. How do you know, as a 
committee, what is going to be brought 
up in these meetings and whether the 
majority associated with these organiza¬ 
tions are going to permit it? How do 
we know if they would agree to every¬ 
thing that was done? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I have a high re¬ 
gard for the opinions of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. The committee 
went into the matter thoroughly. We 
g^ve the missionary and religious, socie¬ 
ties the opportunity of meeting at the 
present time. They have been meeting 
in the District of Columbia without a 
majority constituting a quorum. It was 
felt that to broaden the law, to bring in 
the scientific and the educational and 
the literary societies, was proper, and the 
comprehensive letter sent to the commit¬ 
tee by the Commissioners, which will be 
substantial evidence of the need for the 
revision of the law, caused that commit¬ 
tee to act as it has. If the gentleman 
desires to object, of course, that is his 
privilege. 

Mr. RICH. I do not want to hold up 
any legislation that might accomplish a 
good purpose, but I cannot satisfy my 
own mind apd my own conscience that 
if we by legislation now permit a mi¬ 
nority, regardless of how small it is. to 
act for ihe majority, it is a wise thing 
to do. 1 do not believe in that way of 


doing business. Whenever a majority 
does something we have to fall in line 
and agree to it, but we are now legislat¬ 
ing for a minority to impose its will upon 
the majority. I do not believe in that. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. The gentleman 
knows that in the operation of the busi¬ 
ness of this House we sometimes pass 
important measures with less than a ma¬ 
jority of the Members present. That is 
done each and every day. 

Mr. RICH. Yes. but a Member has the 
right to demand to know what that legis¬ 
lation is. I realize they permit legis¬ 
lation to go through many times that 
way, but I am fearful of legislation of 
this type. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. A member of the 
board of trustees of any one of these 
organizations could certainly object to 
the procedure of the society in question. 

Mr. RICH. As I understand, the trus¬ 
tees are not all going to be present. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. They would be al¬ 
lowed to operate with a quorum consti¬ 
tuted of less than a majority of the 
trustees if its bylaws specified that a 
less number than a majority of its trus¬ 
tees constituted a quorum. 

Mr. RICH. The trustees with less than 
a majority present can do business? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Yes, Just as we do 
here in the House and in organizations 
evenrwhere. 

Mr. RICH. It does not sound good. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I assure the gen¬ 
tleman the committee went into the 
matter thoroughly. 

Mr. RICH. That does not ring good 
to me. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from West 
Virginia? 

Mr. RICH. I object, Mr. Speaker. 

FIRE DEPARTMENT. DISTRICT OP 
COLX7MBIA 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, I call 
up the bill (H. R. 2875) to amend an act 
entitled **An act to fix the salaries of of¬ 
ficers and members of the Metropolitan 
Police force and the Fire Department of 
the District of Columbia,” and ask unan¬ 
imous consent that it be considered in the 
House as in Comm ittee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. I8 there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from West 
Virginia? 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Re¬ 
serving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
I understand this relates to a salary in¬ 
crease for Just one member of the Fire 
Department, to bring his salary into 
equality with that of other members of 
the Department. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. It concerns five in¬ 
dividuals in the District of Columbia Fire 
Department. We found that the pilots 
and the marine engineers of the District 
of Columbia Fire Department were be¬ 
ing paid a base salary of $2,600, which is 
not in line with base salaries for similar 
positions, not only here but throughout 
the country. 

We also found that a pilot must pass 
the entrance examination to be a private 
in the Fire Department and must bold a 
master pilot’s license or have at least 5 
years’ experience in the handling of 
boats; that he must be a licensed officer 
imder the United States Steamboat In¬ 


spection Service, that he must have a 
restricted radio-telephone operator’s li¬ 
cense, and that his duties generally are 
Just of a nature that make this $2,600 
salary inequitable. 

Mr. STEPAN. Mr. Speaker, wiU the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. I 
yield to the gentleman from Nebraska. 

Mr. STEFAN. I have heard of no ob¬ 
jection to this bill. I think it is meri¬ 
torious. I see no good reason for not 
passing it. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. I 
withdraw my reservation of objection, 
Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from West 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc.. That section 2 of the 
act entitled **An act to fix the salaries of 
officers and members of the Metropolitan 
Police force and the Fire Department of the 
District of Columbia, approved JxUy 1, 1930 
(46 Stat. 830), as amended May 6, 1944, be, 
and the same is hereby, further amended to 
read as follows: 

**Sxc. 2. That the annual basic salaries of 
the officers and members of the Fire Depart¬ 
ment of the District of Columbia shall be as 
follows: Chief engineer, $8,000; deputy chief 
engineers. $6,000 each; battalion chief engi¬ 
neers, $4,600 each; fire marshal. $6,000; dep¬ 
uty fire marshal. $3,600; inspectors. $2,460 
each; captains. $3,600 each; lieutenants, 
$3,060 each; sergeants, $2,760 each; super¬ 
intendent of machinery, $6,000; assistant 
superintendent of machinery, $3,600; pilots, 
$3,000 each; marine engineers, $3,000 each; 
assistant marine engineers. $2,460 each; ma¬ 
rine firemen. $2,100 each; privates, a basic 
salary of $1,900 per year, with an annual In¬ 
crease of $100 In salary for 6 years, or until 
the maximum salary of $2,400 is reached. 
All original appointments of privates shall 
be made at the basic salary of $1,900 per year, 
and the first year of service shall be proba¬ 
tionary.” 

This act shall become effective on the first 
day of the first month following the month 
in which approved. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon¬ 
sider was laid on the table. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, that 
completes the legislative calendar of the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

COOPERATIVE AGRICULTURAL 
EXTENSION WORK 

Mr. BATES Of Kentucky. Mr. Speak¬ 
er, I call up House Resolution 258 and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol¬ 
lows: 

Resolved, That immediately upon the adop¬ 
tion of this resolution it shall in order to 
move that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union for the consideration of the 
bill (H. R. 1690) to provide for the further 
development of cooperative agricultural ex¬ 
tension work. That after general debate, 
which shall be confined to the bill and shaU 
continue not to exceed 1 hours, to be equally 
divided and controlled by the chairman and 
the ranking minority member of the Com¬ 
mittee on Agriculture, the bill shall be read 
for amendment under the 6-mlnute rule. At 
the conclusion of the reading of the bUl for 
amendment the Committee shall rise and 
report the same back to the House with such 
amendments as sbaU have been adopted and 
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tilt prtfloui qutttloo absU bt cotiil4trtd m 

OCdtttd- on bill tbtSttO 

to final paatagt without interttning motion 
txoopt one motion to recommit. 

Mr. BATES' ot Bteiucky. Mr. 
8pefifcer» thhi reaolutioii, it aclopM. 
makes in order the consideration of H. R. 

whl^ is a biU to authorise an in¬ 
crease in appropriations for the Agri¬ 
cultural Batension Senrioe. They now 
get $18,000,000 or $194100.000 a year. The 
purpose ot this resolution is to authorise 
an appropriation up to $80,0004100 with¬ 
in the next 8 years. 

Mr. Speaker, I have no request for 
time. I now yield 30 minutes to the gen¬ 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. AluwI 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker. 

I yield 20 minutes to the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. Hariiisb} and ask unani¬ 
mous consent that he may proceed out of 
order. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi¬ 
nois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. Mr.Speak- 
er, because the War Department plan for 
discharging approximately 2.000.000 men 
Is of such vital concern to practically 
every American family and to every 
Member of the House. I believe further 
examination and discussion at this plan 
for these few minutes will be of partic¬ 
ular Interest to the House. The official 
material which the War Department has 
supplied me for this occas io n will, I be¬ 
lieve, give us a better picture of the plan, 
and of the program for moving some 8,- 
500,000 from European areas over into 
the Pacific theater. 

I have given a great deal of thought 
and study to the War Department plan. 
1 confess that 1 was a bit critical at the 
outset, but I now believe this program is 
as just and practical in theory as any 
that could be worked out for the relief of 
our fighting men in the order of their 
contribution toward victory and their re¬ 
sponsibility to dependents. It should be 
remembered, too, that this Adjusted 
Service rating system follows, as near as 
practicable, the actual recommendations 
of American soldiers all over the world, as 
reflected in extensive polls. 

X believe this rating system will work 
fairly in practice, so I urge that we sup¬ 
port it wholeheartedly, particularly since 
we have U:ie assurance of the War De¬ 
partment that prompt revision will be 
made to correct sny inequities which may 
devdop. 

As you know, the present strength of 
the Army is approximately 8,309,000. It 
is proposed to maintain Army strength 
at about 6,900,000 to wage war upon Ja¬ 
pan. We are advised that 400,000 men 
will be held fbr the occupation of Europe. 
That means that we can r^ease doee to 
2,000,600 men just as rapidly as we can 
bring them hoine and dear them through 
the separatfcm centers. This point sys¬ 
tem is set up to guide the mustering out 
at *lgmkroxtmately l,300j000 men, or 
one-sixth of the Army’s present 
strength. That leaves another group of 
apu r uxlm ately 700,000 men to make up 
the total of 2,000.000 to be discharged 
tfaroufih the redeployment period. This 
litter^up will include all men over 42, 
who, gdcormng to recent War Depart¬ 


ment announcement, will not fail under 
this rating system, but who may be re¬ 
leased upon their own applicalion; and 
others to be released for special reasons, 
such as illness, disability, and so forth. 

This adjusted-service rating plan, or 
point syston, is Illustrated by the chart 
which I have placed before you. It ap¬ 
ices to all Army personnel in enlisted 
grades in every branch of the service. 
Some may wonder just how the War De¬ 
partment set the figure ot 85 points as 
the minimum for eligibility for discharge. 
It should be explained that the figture was 
arbitrarily established upon actuarial es¬ 
timates as the score which will produce 
the ntunber of eligibles which the Army 
may safely release from service. I pre¬ 
sume the War Department stands ready 
to adjust that fi^e upward or down¬ 
ward as experience dictates in the clos¬ 
ing phases of the war against Japan. 

To those Members who have had some 
difficulty in understanding just how an 
individual soldier’s score is tabulated, this 
chart explains it thoroughly. You will 
notice this adjusted-service rating card, 
on which the record of every soldier in 
the Army, in every theater will be re¬ 
corded, counts four types of credit. 

Adjusted service rating card 

Name. Array serial No.. 

Unit... Aria or Kjrvine.._ 


Mul- 

Type of credit No. tiply Credits 

by— 


1. Service credit (namber of months 

in Army since 8ep4. 16.19^0)., 26 1 86 

2. Overseas credit (number of 

months served overseas). 18 1 18 

8. Combat credit (number of deeor> 

at ions and bronze service 

stars).-. 6 6 26 

4. Porentbood credit (number of 

children under IS years old}... 1 12 12 

Total credits. »l 

Certified by. 

Read InstrucUone on reverse side before 
filling out card. 

First is the service credit, that is, the 
number of months in the Army since the 
draft went into effect, September 16.1940. 
Second is overseas credit, the number of 
months served overseas. Then there is 
combat credit, the number of decorations 
and bronxe service stars. Finally, the 
parenthood credit, or the number of 
minor children up to three. 

Assuming that a man has been in the 
service 3 years from the time he was in¬ 
ducted up until the 12th day at May 
1945, When this went into effect, you gee 
he would have one point for each month 
of service, or 86 points. If he has bad 18 
months overseas out of those 86 months, 
be gets an additional 18 potots. There 
have been a great number of campaigns 
since this war started. 

Battues aicd OAKPAMifS or tdm thfms Statbs 
A iMT ST Tmuam 
asutk-sacwio imutrasi 

1 . Philippine IslssCh. 

2. Burma. 1942. 

3. Central Paeifle, 

4. Beat Indies. 

5. indU-Banaa. 

6. Air ofEensivs, Jupaiir 

7. Aleutian. Tilanilii 

8. China. 

S. P a pua. 


10. Guadalcanal. 

11. Naw Guinea. 

12. Northern Solomons. 

IS. Eastern Mandates. 

14. Blamarck Archipelago. 

15. Weetern Pacific. 

le. Southern Philippines. 

17. Luso n . 

18. Central Burma. 

19. i^rukyus. 

lUBOPXAN-ATBlCAN-MmDIJ; EASTERN TKEATBS 

1. Bgypt-Libya. 

2. Air offensive, Europe. 

3. Algeria French Morocco. 

4. Tunisia. 

6. Sicily. 

e. Naplee-Foggia. 

7. Rome-Arno. 

8. Normandy. 

9. Northern Prance. 

10. Southern France. 

11. Rhineland. 

12. Ardennes. 

13. North Apennines. 

14. Po Valley. 

15. Central Europe. 

AXX THEATERS OF OPERATIONS 

1. Antisubmarine. 

2. Ground combat. 

3. Air combat. 


There are 19 Pacific campaigns. 
Some of these men may have par¬ 
ticipated in as many as seven or eight of 
those campaigns, and for each campaign 
he gets a Bronze Star. For example, on 
this chart it shows 5 campaigns and 
the soldier gets 5 points credit for each 
campaign, or 25 points. 

Mr. ANDREWS of New York. Will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. I yield. 

Mr. ANDREWS of New York. On the 
question of the campaigns. I might say 
the distlnguishment of the campaign Is 
a ribbon, for service in a theater of com¬ 
bat. 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. That Is 
correct. 

Mr. ANDREWS of New York. 
Whether they receive the Bronze Star or 
not. If they have served in Tunisia or 
Normandy without a decoration they re¬ 
ceive a campaign ribbon, defined by reg¬ 
ulations of the theater of operations 
satthig that op. That campaign ribbon 
is worth 5 points for the mere fact that 
he has been there. 

Mr. HARNXBS of Indiana. Yes. and 
for each star on that campaign ribbon he 
gets an additional 5 points. 

Now with reference to parenthood 
credit you figure the number of children 
up to 18 years of age. Twelve credit 
points are earned for each minor child, 
but maximum dependency credit is 36 
points. 

Mr. RABAUT. Will the gentleman 


yield? 

Ur, HARNESS of Indiana. I yield. 

Ur. RABAUT. That is the point that 
I want to know about. How is it that 
they only take three children? What 
about the man who has six children? 

Ur. HARNESS of Indiana. Well, the 
person who has six children has a pre¬ 
ferred position for discharge. 

Mr. RABAUT. On what ground? 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. On the 
ground as the boy who only has 
three children. It was figured out on the 
baflu of the total number of fathers In 
the Army. Note on this second chart 
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that only 19 percent of the total Army 
strength are fathers, yet fathers com¬ 
prise 26 percent of the men to be dis¬ 
charged under this system. Better to 
Illustrate: Note again on this chart that 
only 2 percent of Army personnel are 
fathers of three or more children. Of 
this 2 percent, or some 165,000, almost 
one-third will be released under this 
plan. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. I yield. 

Mr. RABAUT. That is the only thing 
In the whole program that seems to be 
unjust. 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. I believe 
when the gentleman studies the figures 
and familiarizes himself with the per¬ 
centages the War Department has fig¬ 
ured out he will find that it will cover 
those men with more than three children. 

Mr. ENQEL of Michigan. Mr. Speak¬ 
er, will the gentleman 3 rield? 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. I yield. 

Mr. ENOEL of Michigan. We had 
preliminary hearings last week on the 
War Department appropriation bill and 
I brought this same subject up and in¬ 
formed the War Department that unless 
they changed that rule I expected to offer 
an amendment in the committee and 
press it on the floor of the House provid¬ 
ing that none of the funds should be used 
to pay anyone in the service who had 
more than three children. The War 
Department said they were consider¬ 
ing changing that now and adopting 
a broader policy. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield briefly? 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. Not at the 
moment; I wish to answer the gentle¬ 
man from Michigan on the point he 
raised. 

Mr. Speaker, this is worked out on a 
group basis. In an army of 8,300,000 
soldiers there is, of course, bound to be 
some injustice to the Individual, but the 
Army still can handle those individual 
cases whenever they are brought to its 
attention. This will cover the vast ma¬ 
jority of them, and the Army is trying to 
do the job of giving men preference who 
are entitled to preference through par- 
enthoodr combat, and foreign service. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. I yield. 

Mr. CELLER. Does this mean that if 
a soldier has 1 child he gets 12 points 
and if he has 3 children he gets 36? 

Mr. HARX9ESS of Indiana. That is 
right. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. I yield. 

Mr. RABAUT. I was reading an arti¬ 
cle yesterday which stated the case of a 
mother who had nine children in the 
service. When we come to think about 
points we forget that it is these very 
children who will probably defend the 
country when it is necessary to be 
defended. 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. That is 
true. 

Mr. BABAUT. I think it is something 
that has been totally overlooked. Every 
child ought to have some recognition in 
the matter of dependency. 


Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. He does; 
everyone has the same recognition. 

Mr. RABAUT. Only for three chil¬ 
dren, 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. The gen¬ 
tleman will find that the vast majority 
of men in the service, 98 percent, in fact, 
have less than three children. 

Mr. RABAUT. That does not make it 
right though. I will say to the gentle¬ 
man. 

Mr. MCDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. I yield. 

Mr. MCDONOUGH. Under the col¬ 
umn 'Multiplied by," the commander 
of the theater in which the boy is now 
operating puts that multiple in there. 
There is no static figure; in fact it is con¬ 
ditional as to whether it is 1. 3, or 5. 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. Oh yes. 
these multiples are static. A man gets 
1 point for each month of service; 1 
point for each month of foreign service; 
5 points for each campaign or citation; 
and 12 points for each minor child, 
maximum of three. This same table is 
used throughout the Army. Every man 
will be graded according to those mul¬ 
tiples. 

Mr. KOPPLEMANN. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. I yield. 

Mr. KOPPLEMANN. The chart 
shows one service credit and a credit 
for overseas. Are they given credit for 
overseas 1? And credit for service 1 also 
while they are overseas? Or is it only 
1 point for both? 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. No; what 
it really does is to give the soldier 2 points 
for overseas service. 

Mr. KOPPLEMANN. That is what I 
wanted to know. 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. In other 
words, he gets 1 point for every month 
he has been in the Army regardless of 
where he serves. If he serves 18 months 
in the United States he gets 18 points. 
If he serves another 18 months in Europe 
that makes a total of 36 months, but 
worth 54 points. He will get 36 points 
for his total service and 18 points for 
his overseas service. In other words, 
foreign duty actually gives 2 points per 
month. 

Mr. SLAUGHTER. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman ideld? 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. I am veiy 
glad to 3 deld. _ 

Mr. SLAUGHTER. The gentleman’s 
remarks are most informative and very 
interesting. I wonder if the gentleman 
can enlighten us as to why the multi¬ 
plying factor is used in the second col¬ 
umn? Why do they not just take the 
figures in the other column, or is there 
some reason for that? 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. The gen¬ 
tleman will have to get some of the 
mathematicians in the War Department 
to explain that in detail. They have 
been working on this plan ever since the 
war started. These credits are we^hted 
upon actuarial studies, plus due recogni¬ 
tion to the desires of our soldiers every¬ 
where in the world. The multiples you 
see on this chart are the result of polls 
among soldiers, translated in actuarial 
figures. 
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Obviously, details of these polls and 
these conclusions could not be revealed 
earlier, but immediately VE-day came 
these points were axmounced to all the 
theater commanders throughout the 
world and are being applied now. The 
Army thinks that within 30 days from 
the 12th day of May every single soldier 
in our armed forces will have his rat¬ 
ing. That means not only those in Eu¬ 
rope, but those in the Pacific and every¬ 
where else they may be serving, will have 
one of these cards and his record will be 
tabulated in The Adjutant General's 
oflOice. 

Mr. KOPPLEMANN. The gentleman 
stated that the Army was working on 
this ever since the war started or ap¬ 
proximately that time. Is it not true 
that the men in the service themselves 
were largely responsible for this? 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. This plan 
was adopted after a poll was taken of 
all the troops. The men themselves 
voted the credit they thought should be 
given; namely, so much for service, total 
service, overseas service, combat credit, 
and parenthood credit. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. I yield to 
the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. A wound is 
also 5 points? 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. Yes. 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. A private in 
the Army gets a base pay of $50 a month. 
A private who has a wife and six chil¬ 
dren draws $208 a month plus his rations, 
and so forth. If you do not want to put 
it on a humanitarian basis but on a cold, 
hard-boiled financial basis, the latter 
ought to be out. 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. Well, I 
think many of them will be out and that 
will be demonstrated in a minute. 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan, The Army 
ofiQcials did not tell us that in the tiear- 
ings the other day. 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. I may say 
to the gentleman from Michigan that I 
had the same viewpoint he has about 
this. I was disturbed about the matter 
months ago when they first brought it to 
our committee, and before the members 
of our committee went to Europe. While 
over there we talked to many soldiers in 
Prance, England, and Italy who dis¬ 
cussed this with other Members and my¬ 
self. We found only a few of those boys 
out of the several hundred we discussed 
it with who would not be affected or who 
would not have the necessary points to 
get out. When you study this thing and 
understand it, I do not see how it is 
possible to improve on it. 

From the purely hard-boiled business 
viewpoint I expect many of these soldiers 
with large families are drawing more 
money and benefits than they could earn 
in civilian life. If we could reduce this 
problem to a pure matter of cash, I 
would heartily urge the discharge of 
these men with large families. But at 
the outset, at least, I would prefer not 
to put mlUtary authority into such a 
strait jacket. 

If there was ever any sound reason for 
taking these men with large families 
into service in the first place, there may 
be good reason for keeping them there 
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now, demlte the extm eosto depend¬ 
ency benefits, liet us not too dloseiy 
circumscribe the Army in this matter, 
but watch the presrat system to clear 
out any bugs that may devekn? in oper¬ 
ation. 

In the meantime* ideaae also remem¬ 
ber these average facts. The soldier 
with the unusually large family is 
usually the older type man who has 
never seen combat, and probably never 
will. He probably has spent, or will 
spend, his army life right here at home, 
or at least out of sound of gunfire. 

We might save a few doUaxs a month 
by throwing such men out of the Army. 
But remember that when you relearn 
such a noaoombat father you ask a 
combat soldier, who probably has al¬ 
ready seen his share of hell, to stay in 
servioe and take that father's i^aoe. 

Does anyone here wish to deny the 
younger soldier without children, but 
with a chest full of ribbons, his right to 
return home merely to save the Oov- 
emment the few dollars per month it 
pays In dependency benefits to the fam¬ 
ily of another man who has made no 
real personal or financial sacrifice? 

fathers represent 19 percent of the 
Army and 36 percent of the group to be 
discharged. In other words, 1 sokUer 
out of 5 is a father, but 1 man in every 
4 to be sent home will be a father. 
Since we did not begin drafting fathers 
until the war was well advanced it is 
apparent that this system will operate 
heavily in their favor. 

How, the Purple Heart has been men¬ 
tioned. In addition to the recognition 
for combat, soldiers get five points for 
each star. They will get additional 
points for the Bronse Stars. They will 
get an additional credit of five points for 
the Distinguished Service Cross, the 
Legion of Merit, the Silver Star, which 
is awarded fbr outstanding or distin¬ 
guished service; the Distinguished Flying 
Cross, the Soidiers Medal, a Bronse Star, 
the Air Medal, the Purple Heart, and the 
brown service stars we have already dis¬ 
cussed. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. BIr. Speaker, wiU the 
gfiotleman yield? 

Mr. HARNBS8 of Indiana. I yield to 
the gentleman from California. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. In the case of these 
various stars or awaxds, are they all one? 
That Is, the Bronae Star is one; and if he 
has two Bronae Stars, that is two; and 
if he has a Purple Heart, that is three? 

Mr. HABSOHS of Indiana. Tes; three 
units; but all worth five points each. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Is the multipUoation 
in the second column a set amount? 
Does that ever cdiange? 

Mr. HARHESS of Indiana. That never 
changes. This multiple figure here is a 
figure that never changes. Speaking 
further of the Bronae Star points. Silver 
Star points, Purple Heart points, and the 
other medals, a man aoay have been in 
seven different campaigns for which be 
gets a Bronae Star for each campaign; 
he may have gone beyond duty and have 
bemi awarded a SUver Star. That should 
give him eight stars. Then he may have 
received the Purple Heart. That would 
givo him nine. He may have received 
theCofigresSonal Medal, and he getsffve 


points for each one Oiose-ffve points 
for each star or each medal. 

Mr. mCH. Mr. Speaker, will the gen¬ 
tleman yield? 

Mr. HARMBSS of Indiana. 1 yield to 
the ge nttem an from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. RICH. I wish the gentleman would 
state the number of points that it Is nec¬ 
essary for a boy to have In order to get 
out? 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. The War 
Department, after figuring this whole 
matter out, actuarially has arrived at an 
arbitrary interim crHtcal figure of 85 
points. They estimate that is the min¬ 
imum number of points that a soldier 
must have to be discharged under this 
plan. As a matter of fact, you can figure 
it up on many men now In service and 
find they will get far more than this 
85-point minimum. 

Many men are so far over the 85-point 
requirement that they will almost auto¬ 
matically be sent home for discharge on 
the first available ship. 

We have a lot of men down in the 
South Padfle with General MacArthur, 
who will have as much as 125 or more 
points. We are sending the men that 
have been drafted in the last 60 or 60 
days, after they finish basic training, di¬ 
rect to the Pacific, and as soon as these 
men get there they will replace those 
veterans who have the credits and who 
will start coining bock. 

Mr. lOSARNEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARNESS ot Indiana. I yield to 
the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. BIEARNEY. This is also in addi¬ 
tion to the circular issued by the Army, 
during the latter part of April. I believe, 
that men of the age of 42 or over will be 
discharged upon application. 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. Those men 
of 42 or over have nothing to do with 
this plan. Those older men in enlisted 
grades can all get out by making appli¬ 
cation. 

Here Is another point in that connec¬ 
tion. The War Department is hopeful, 
as soon as this redistribution of troops 
may be made, that the age limit may be 
lowered. We can make no prediction, of 
course; but we may be able to work the 
maximum age down to SB, or even 86, 
upon which discharge at the soldier’s re¬ 
quest WiU be automatic. You will find 
a lot of men in the service also that have 
100 points or more who wiU elect to 
stay in the service. You doubtless no- 
tie^ that a few such men in our first 
contingent of eligibles refused dis¬ 
charges. If they want to remain and 
have a good record, the Army wUl keep 
them, and these me^ remalnlttg wiU 
make an opening for others to get out. 

Let me go to the next dhart to show 
how this works. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, wiU the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARNESS of Xadtana. 1 yield to 
the gentl eman from Iowa. 

Mr. JEN&EiN. I think tibe plan worked 
out is simple, and I igrep Oiat it is very 
good. But I Just wmuSbr If any credits 
are to be given to d epe h tl ent parents, or 
if the gentlemAn 1ms sn^ understamfing 
from the War Deg ia r ttt en t as to that? 
What catesozbr do they ootte in? 


Bfr. HARNESS of Indiana. The only 
dependents that fall in this category are 
chOdrea, and you cannot figure more 
than thre e chi ldren to a soldier. 

Mr. JENSEN. Does the gentleman not 
thtadc that they should give some credit 
for parents that are entirely dependent 
upon them? 

Mr. KARNBSS of Indiana. As I said a 
while ago. you cannot woik out any kind 
of a plan that will meet the requirements 
of every indlvkiiia] out of 8,000,000 men. 
Possibly the present sy s te m should be 
further revised to include other depend¬ 
ents. In the meantime, it should be re¬ 
membered that the Army has other and 
independent means for idving individual 
consideration to special cases. 

Mr. JENSEN. That is what 1 was try¬ 
ing to find out. 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. U there 
is a hardship case with respect to a sol¬ 
dier who has a dependent mother, for in¬ 
stance, the War Department can release 
him, but they do it separate and apart 
from this plan . 

Mr. JENSEN. That Is exactly what I 
wanted to know, and I thank the gentle¬ 
man. _ 

Mr. 8A8SCER. Before the gentle¬ 
man passes that chart, wiU he yield to me 
for a question? 

BCr. HARNESS of Indiana. I yield. 

Mr. SASSCER. Suppose a man had 
only 1 service credit. After he had been 
in the service I month that would give 
him 1 credit. Having seven children ft 
would give him 84 points, and with that 
additional credit it would make It 85. 
Would he qualify? 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. Yes, defi¬ 
nite. If he makes 85 points, that is the 
minimum._ 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen¬ 
tleman from Indiana has expired. 

Mr. ALLEN of lUinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield the gentleman 6 additional min¬ 
utes. 

Mr. PHHLIPS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield in order to correct an 
answer that he Just made. 

Mr. HARN ESS of Indiana. I yield. 

Mr. PhIIJjTPS. The gentleman from 
Maryland asked the question. If the 
soldier had seven children would he then 
get 84 points. 

BIr. HARNESS of Indiana. Oh, no; 
only three children are considered. I 
misunderstood the gentleman from 
Maryland, and 1 thank the gentleman 
from California for calling the oversight 
to my attention. If the soldier has three 
children, and the other credits that would 
give him a minimum of 85 points, he 
could get out. But it must be remem¬ 
bered that no more than 36 credits are 
allowed under this system for dependent 
children. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. It has been suggested 
that this does not apply in the same way 
to the marines. 

BIr. HAIttlESS of Indiana. The plan 
now applies only to the Army. I under¬ 
stand that the Navy has plans to adopt 
the same, or a similar system for its 
personnel; but that it contemplates no 
Immediate reduction in personnel, such 
as that now possible in the Army. Navy 
policy, of course, includes both the 
marines and Coast Guard. 
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Mr. RAYBintN. Mr. Speaker, wUl th« 
gentleman s^eld? 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. I yield to 
the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. RAYBURN. I think the gentle¬ 
man Is discussing a matter that is most 
important to the fathers and the moth¬ 
ers, and the boys and the girls in the 
service, and also of tremendous im¬ 
portance to every Member of the House 
of Representatives. In my opinion, if 
the War Department does not lay down 
a hard and fast rule from which it will 
not vary until the general rule is 
changed, then there is not a man or 
woman in this House who will be able to 
explain to any father or mother or en¬ 
listed man or woman why they cannot 
get out of the Army now. 

I trust the members of the Committee 
on Military Affairs will suggest to the 
War Department and the members of 
the Committee on Naval Affairs will sug¬ 
gest to the Navy Department that they 
get out a leaflet that we can send to the 
parents or to the men in explanation of 
why their boys cannot get out of the 
service now. If they do not do that, we, 
as Members of the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives, will be in a very difficult po¬ 
sition; that is all there is to it. 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. I may say 
to the Speaker that the War Department 
is as much concerned about getting this 
information to the families of soldiers as 
any Member of Congress could be. I 
am sure if the Members will get the little 
booklet that has already been printed 
by the War Department, called Two 
Down, One to Go. they will find that it 
goes into detail on this plan and will be 
very helpful in answering the questions 
of any of the parents who are concerned. 

Look at this chart. This is the Army 
of the United States as of December 31, 
1944. You will note that 57 percent of 
the entire Army is made up of non¬ 
fathers with overseas service, 11 percent 
is fathers with overseas service, 8 per¬ 
cent is fathers without overseas service, 
and 24 percent nonfathers without over¬ 
seas service. In other words, 68 percent 
of all the men in the service are non¬ 
fathers and fathers who have overseas 
service. 

See how this chart works with respect 
to that group. We are talking about re¬ 
ducing the strength of the Army about 
one-sixth. We can flgure that roughly 
1,300,000 men will be released imder the 
War Department plan. Seventy-four 
percent of all of those to be released will 
be nonfathers with overseas service. 
Twenty-four percent will be fathers with 
overseas service. Only 11 percent of the 
entire Army Is fathers with overseas 
service, but of those to be discharged, 24 
percent will be fathers with overseas 
service. Two percent of the total to be 
discharged is fathers without overseas 
service or lathers who were serving in the 
United States. That will cover many of 
the fathers who have 4 or 5 or 6 
children. You will note this signiflcant 
fact that 98 percent of those discharged 
will have overseas service. Only 2 per¬ 
cent will not have overseas service and 
those will all be fathers. 

That first group cavers those with 
overseas service. Now we come to those 


having combat credits. Thirty percent 
of the entire Army is nonfathers with 
combat credit. Five percent is fathers 
with combat cred it. 

Ihe SPEAKER. The time of the gen¬ 
tleman from Indiana has expired. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 4 additional minutes to the gen¬ 
tleman from Indiana. 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. Now notice 
that only 36 percent of the entire Army is 
in combat service. But 57 percent of all 
the men to be discharged wUl be non¬ 
fathers with combat service; 16 percent 
will be fathers with combat credit. Ten 
percent will be fathers without combat 
service, and 17 percent nonfathers with¬ 
out combat credit. 

Now we come to the last credit item, 
which refers to minor children. Non¬ 
fathers constitute 81 percent of the total 
Army, fathers with one child 13 percent, 
fathers with two children 4 percent, and 
fathers with three or more children, 2 
percent. 

You see here how they will be affected 
when the discharge comes. Seventy-four 
percent of the total will be nonfathers, 
15 percent of the total will be fathers 
with 1 child, 7 percent will be fathers 
with 2 children, and 4 percent will be 
fathers with 3 children. The total num¬ 
ber of fathers with 3 children in the 
entire Army is only 2 percent, yet of 
this 1,300,000 to be discharged, 4 percent 
will be men with 3 children or more. 
Note further than 26 percent of those to 
be discharged will be fathers, although 
only 19 percent of the entire Army are 
fathers. 

Someone may ask about the rights of 
women in the WAC’s under this plan. 
You have noticed, of course, that the 
same rules apply, except that a WAC 
needs only 44 points to qualify imder this 
point system for discharge. Dependency 
credits, of course, do not apply in the case 
of WAG’S, since women may not enter 
service in the first place if they have 
minor children. 

This further important provision 
should be noted; A WAC who is mar¬ 
ried to a serviceman becomes eligible for 
release if her soldier husband is dis¬ 
charged under this rating system. 

Nurses are commissioned officers, and 
as such are subject to the general rules 
for release of all officers. Generally 
speaking, the same factors applying to 
enlisted men will be weighed in the case 
of all commissioned officers, but essen¬ 
tiality in the service will be the primary 
factor. Proficiency in service is another 
factor. Age-in-grade regulations will 
also strictly apply, so that overage officers 
will rate preference for release. 

While officers will be retired in about 
the same numerical ratio as enlisted men, 
each officer’s case will be a matter largely 
for individual consideration. 

Mr. Speaker, I think the War D^rt- 
ment is to be commended tar working 
out this sensible solution of a most diffi¬ 
cult and complex problem. Taking the 
easy way, they could have brought the 
entire Army back to the United States 
and discharged them by units. But that 
certainly would not have been just, be¬ 
cause you have many men in some of 
our units oldest in point of foreign serv¬ 


ice who probably have just recently gone 
into those outfits. Veteran outfits in 
Europe which Imve been in from the time 
of our African landings have replace¬ 
ments who reported just as Germany 
capitulated. Recognizing this, the Army 
has built a plan designed to recognize 
and evaluate the service of the individuaL 
Anyone can see at a glance the added 
work and responsibility imposed upon the 
Army under this plan, purely to grant 
full recognition to the individual. The 
War Department plan may prove imper¬ 
fect in practice. It is, at least, an ideal 
approach, which can be altered^ as ex¬ 
perience proves desirable. 

I have another chart here in which I 
think the Members will all be interested. 
This is a chart showing how these men 
are going to be movei back from Europe. 
They are coming into the various areas 
shown here. They will be formed in 
groups according to the ai*eas from 
which they come before shipment home. 
After these area groups are assembled 
through screening, they will move di¬ 
rectly from American debarkation ports 
to the separation center nearest their 
home. There are 22 of these separation 
and reassignment centers. Eighteen 
have already been set up. It will require 
not to exceed 48 hours at these camps for 
men to be discharged or sent home on 
furlough, and in most instances not more 
than half that time. For example, there 
is Camp Atterbury in Indiana. A group 
who will be discharged, or who will get to 
spend 30 to 45 days’ furlough on their way 
through the United States to the Pacific, 
will go directly from port to Camp Atter¬ 
bury. From there they will be given 
tickets at Government expense to go to 
their homes in that neighborhood. These 
reception stations are so located that It 
will require not to exceed 6 hours for the 
round trip from the station to the sol¬ 
dier’s home. At that camp the men will 
again be processed for discharge. If a 
man has been declared surplus in Europe 
and he comes back to Camp Atterbury. 
another group of officers will check him 
to determine whether or not he is essen¬ 
tial to the Army and to the war. For 
example, he might be a radar expert, who 
simply could not be released until a re¬ 
placement is available. That boy will 
then be declared essential and will be 
sent home on a 30- to 45-day furlough. 
He then will report back to camp to 
join his group at one of the other as¬ 
sembly camps, and from there be sent to 
Join other soldiers in the Pacific. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen¬ 
tleman from Indiana has again expired. 

Mr. ALLEN of Ulinois. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield myself the balance of the time. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not believe there is 
any objection to the adoption of the rule 
on the bill (H. R. 1690) to provide for 
further development of cooperative agri¬ 
cultural extension work. 

Mr. BATES of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, 
I move the previous question. 

The previ ous qu estion was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. PLANNAQAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House resolve itself Into 
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the Committee of the Whole House on cumscribed, it was thought wise to dense Bankhead-Jones Act. This act provides 
the state of the Union for the consldera- means whextby those on the farms un*> for $12,0004)00, $900,000 of which to he 
tion of the bill (H. E. 1600) to provide for able to attend should be instructed in paid to the States in equal shares, that is, 
the further development of cooperative agriculture. This thought gave birth in $20,000 to each State, and the balance 

agricultural extension work. 1914 to the Smith-Lever Act. which $11,020,000, to be paid in ‘^proportion 

The motion was agreed to. brought into being what is known as the that the farm population of each bears to 

Accordingly the House resolved Itself cooperative Agricultural Extension Serv- the farm population of the several 

Into the Committee of the Whole House ice. The declared purpose of this act is States." None of the funds provided for 
on the state of the Union for the con- "in order to aid in dillusing among the in this act have to be matched. It will be 

Bideratlon of the bni H. H. 1690. with Mr. people of the United States useful and noted that^imder this act, for the first 

Rambolph in the chair. practical information on subjects relat- time, the apportionment is based upon 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. ing to agriculture and home economics, farm population rather than rural pop- 
The first reeuUng of the bill was dls- and to encourage the application of the ulation. This was a wise change, as the 
poised wiUi. same, there may be inaugurated in con- last census showed a rural population of 

Mr. Fl«ANNAOAH. Mr. Chairman. 1 nection with the college or colleges in something over 58,000,000, while the farm 
yield myself 10 minutes. each State now receiving the benefits of population was given at something over 

Mr. FLANNAQAN. Mr. Chairman, the MorriU Act agricultural extension 32.000,000. The difference in rural and 

back in 1862 we passed what is known as work which shall be carried on in coop- farm population is brought about by the 

the Morrill Act, granting certain public eration with the United States Depart- Bureau of the Census including towns of 
lands to the States and giving the States ment of Agriculture, which work shall 2.500 population and under in the rural 
the right to dispose of said lands and consist of Uie giving of instruction and census. 

invest the proceeds In bonds, and further practical demonstrations in agriculture All of these acts extend, either by the 
providing that the "moneys so invested wid home economics to persons not at- provisions of the acts or by amendments, 
shall constitute a perpetual fund, the tending or resident in said colleges and to the territories of Alaska, Puerto Rico, 
capital of which shall remain undimin- impart to such persons information on and Hawaii, with the single exception 
ished. and the interest of which shall be Mid subjects through field demonstra- that the provlsi 9 ns of the Capper- 

inviolably aiqmpriated by each State, tlons, publications, and otherwise." Ketcham Act have never been extended 

to the endowment, support, and malnte- Under the Smith-Lever Act each State to the Territory of Alaska, 
nance of at least one college where the was given a lump a{H>ropriation of $10,- in addition, the Extension Service has 
leading object shall be, without exclud- 000, which did not have to be matched, received small grants under the Clarke- 
ing other scientific and classical studies, and an additional sum of $4,1004)00 was McNary and Norris-Doxey Acts and from 
and including military tactics, to teach provided to be annually allocated to the farmers* organisations, 
such branches of learning as are related States "in the proportion which the rural To summarize, the Extension Service 
to agriculture and the mechanicid arts." population of each State bears to the from all Federal sources is receiving to- 

This was the b^inning of what came to total rural population of all the States day $18,998,840. That part of these 

be commonly known as our land-grant as determined by the next preceding funds that the States have to match dol- 
colleges. The Morrill Act. in my opinion, Federal census.** This act also provides lar for dollar amounts to $4,100,000 un- 

was one of the greatest pieces of Jegis- that the $4,100,000 shall be matched dol- der the Smith-Lever Act. $500,000 under 

lation affecting agriculture ever passed, lar for dollar by the States. Later the the Capper-Ketcham Act, and $108,000 

It set up for the farm boy a college where terms of this act were extended to Alaska, under some of the Forestry Acts, making 

he could go and receive practical and Hawaii, and Puerto Rico. a total of $4,708,000. However, while the 

scientific training in agriculture. Prior In 1928 further assistan^.e for exten- States have only been required to match 

to this act our universities and collies sion work was provided for under the $4,706,000. they have, as a matter of fact, 

had been sadly lacUng in instruction in Capper-Ketcham Act. Under this act put up $18,839,424.08 thus matching Fed* 

agriculture. The land-grant colleges, each State was granted a lump sum ap- eral funds dollar for dollar, 
from the very beginning, opened up great propriation of $20,000, which did not Mr. Chairman. 1 ask permission to file 
possibilities in the field of agriculture; have to be matched, and an additional at this point in my remarks a statement 
and it soon became evident that men sum of $500,000 was provided to be pro- showing total of all Federal funds and 

trained in agriculture became better portioned among the States in accord- the acts under which they were obtained, 

farmers. Realizing that only a few of the ance with the provisions of the Smith- a total of all State funds and the sources 
farm boys were able to attend the land- Lever Act. The $500,000 has to be from which they come, a break-down of 
grant colleges and, hence, for this rea- matched by the States, dollar for dollar, the Federal funds to the States, and the 
son the very purpose for which the col- In 1935 further assistance for the ex- amounts put up by the respective States, 

leges had been established was being cir- tension work was provided for under the The statement is as follows: 

Sources of funds allotted for cooperative extension work in States, Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico for the fiscal year ending June 

30, 1945 



Funds from F«denl loarrps 


Funds from within the Stat('.H 


ToUI Fed- 
oral funds 


Total within 
the States 


1845.097.95 8188,519.95 

9a,Wa31 78,723.21 

26(i,85a82 159,279.75 

434,007.34 199,872.21: 

551,831.20 141,234.87 

240.472.27 94,807.48 

519,888.05 172; 849.87 

2,099,814.13 50U 487.40 

1,125,207.00 848,045.80 

88,891.25 61.894.47 

281,857.16 U4,80a91 

618^809.89 858,819.29 


<t89a;484.78 2;858,274.71 | 8,069,180.02 


$211,558.00 

10,875.00 

109,871.07 

235,825.18 

410.896.89 

151,884.79 

348,976.68 

1,598,848.78 

479,161.20 

27,6«t78 

117,556.65 

264,071.00 


1,887,206.12 
982; 884.80 
585,648.64 
1,187.48148 
981889.10 
1950,894.19 
1,151485.60 


«88.S8ai2 

881120.80 

380,622.84 

788,688.45 

684,989.40 

460 ,mio 

698,824.60 



680,000.00 
852; 084.00 
806{968.60 
451,784.00 
287,860.00 
581SM.OO 
400,191.00 



$107,119.99 


55,916.39 

$1,02(1 

1,620 

129,481.86 
m, 898.96 
115,638.28 


76; 288.64 


18a289.18 

hm 

458,078.79 

m,98l.68 


40,518.19 


85,171.59 

i,6M 

319,286.66 




054,071.94 

838,848.78 

200,615.83 

688,110.80 

685,981.58 

435.848.10 

659,454.04 
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Sources of funds allotted for cooperative extension work in States, Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico for the fiscal year ending June 

_ 10, i94f5-~Continued _ _ _ 


Ftatcs 

Grand total 

Total Fed¬ 
eral funds 

Total within 
the States 

Funds from Federal souives 

Funds from within the States 

U. S. Department 
of Agriculture 

Smith-Lever 
and Bank- 
head-Jones 

H 

Additional 

cooper^ 

atlve 

State and 
college 

County 

Farmers’ 
organiza¬ 
tions, etc. 

Clarke- 

McNary 

1 Norris- 
Doxey 


$1.409,889.93 
938,128. 71 
761.630. 24 
1,035,977.86 
2,191, 238. 83 
1,189,044.48 

$850,411.23 
564, 221.71 
500,037.38 
061, 664. 66 
], 191.069.93 
546. 823.93 

1562.978.70 
383.907.00 
261.402.01 
374.413. 30 
1,000.168.60 
042,220.66 

$1,620 


$812,167.22 
-468, 668.12 
461.957. 61 
623,494. 36 
1,066,695.90 
508,488.49 

$42,024.01 
32.688.61 
82,487.60 
30,460.19 
60,616.24 
36,096. 44 


$231,032.00 
251,200.00 
200,500.00 
200,000.00 
305,118.00 
440. 720.55 

$321,046.70 
182,707.00 
44,392.01 
172,013.30 
631,565.00 
200,605.00 



$1,620 

1,620 

$6i,m98 

2,352.22 


South Carolina_ 

1.620 

1,620 

1,620 

1,620 

$600.00 
1,800.00 
a 485.00 
905.00 




82,238.79 

Vlrulnla. 

Total. 

1,620 


14,717,380.60 

8. 384, 809.44 

6,332,611.06 

17,820 

9,720 

7,714,027.81 

470,269.63 

173,(K2.00 

3,358. 524.09 

2,064,086.07 

19, (XX). 00 


1,240,904.13 
1,051.466.67 
1,4:11,310. 41 
1,034,724.36 
1,020,080.36 
832,148. 21 
i 982,760. 46 
641,116.14 
408,747.66 
1,123,485. 46 
381,426. 22 
941,448.86 

^.329! 13 
408. 616. 67 
632, 440. 72 
403,996.43 
610,765.36 
494,436.21 
604,111.46 
344,778.14 
249,102.60 
627, (K28. 46 
260,808. 46 
488,791. 86 

6577676.00 
682,841.00 
898, 878. 69 
030,728.93 
600,916.00 
a37,712.60 
:478, (V39.00 
2116,337.00 
159.646.05 
496.467.00 
120,617.77 
482,667.00 

liii 

I 

1,620 

531.169.12 
433, 581.40 
468, 616.29 
323.026.48 
471. H36. 40 
458,982.90 
664,917. 54 
266,303.57 
184,334.82 
585,422.00 
175,125.28 
451,633. 76 

:i8,183.11 
33,414. 27 
32,664. 80 
29,120. 22 
36.088.96 
32,213. 31 
3r>,886.03 
26,982.76 
24, 442. 26 
39,086.40 
24.223.30 
32,703.17 

10,736.9k 

22A 575.00 
805,050.00 
288,165.03 
164,080.00 
315,290.00 
146,712.00 
165, a39.00 
117,800.00 
37,491.06 
232,096.00 
63,840.00 
148,058.90 

7,000.00 
276,801.00 
818,912.76 
360,867.60 
104,626.00 
181,000.00 
213.000.00 
174,437.00 
122,164.00 
260,962.00 
86,777. 77 
804,699.00 

425,000.00 
1,900.00 
201,800.00 
105.101.33 



1,020 

1,620 

1,620 

1,620 

1,620 

28,020.63 

50,228.73 

Kansas... 

Michigan. 

M innc.sola_ 

1,020 

1.620 

1,686.98 
49,781.81 
38.705. 53 

11.000.06 

4,400.00 

3,400.00 


NVbraskH 

1.620 

1,620 

North Dakota. 


Ohio . 


South Dakota__ 

1,620 

1,620 

50,839.87 
1,214.03 

Wisconsin__ 

1,620 


Total. 

Arlrona. 


11,090,206.92 I 

6, 508,203.48 

6.622.003.44 

14. .*>80 

12,960 

4,914.038.62 

386,609. 48 

240.216.38 

2,209,006.98 

2,470,215.13 

842,691.%) 

203,620.00 
l,08t‘.980.00 
433,909.69 
204, 807. 71 
411.722.00 
149, 670. 61 
,371,060.64 
696,123.80 
239.699.00 
653, 647. 69 
227, 781.47 

117.243.39 
463. 631. 62 
212,271.69 
155,807. 71 
174, 670. 06 
74.231.86 
142,619.62 
189, ,390.87 
122.130. 24 
239, 310.33 
109,042.21 

80,376.61 
627, 448. 38 
221. 638.00 
109,000.00 
237,061.34 
76. 338. 66 
229,041.12 
606, 726. 03 
117,568.76 

314.237.26 

118.139.26 



04,410.17 
414, 446. 82 
168,977.29 
127, 709. 66 
118,162. 60 
40,493. 68 
119,623.81 
162,916. 66 
86.130.44 
210.698.38 
67,441.38 

22. 833. 22 


65, 503.81 
356, 688. 38 
97,4(X). (JO 
40. (MM), (to 
69.950.00 
43, 3S8.66 
92.721.12 
aV), 427.93 

71.229.76 
108,349.00 

66.550.76 

30,872.80 
270,760.00 
119,738.00 
69,000. (Ml 
167.101.34 
32,000.00 
136,320.00 
176,290.00 
46.:)39.()0 
205,886.26 
51. 588. 50 


('alilbmia.. 

1,620 

1,260 

1,620 

1,260 


37. 464. 80 
24. 6:18. 47 
23.032. 65 
23.030. 42 
20. 583.19 
23.005.71 
24. 860. 31 
22.132. 38 
27,091.95 
21,368.92 



C'nioradn .... 


27.305.83 
a, 445.61 
32,217.74 
11,955.08 

4.600.00 

Idaho_ 


Montana. 


Nevada_ 

1.200 


Now Mexico..... 



OropoTi. 

1,620 

1.260 

1,620 

1,260 




Utah. 


13,607.42 


Wa^lngtnn... 


Wyoming.. 


19.671.01 


Total. 

4.6.13. 422.31 

1.990.855.99 

2.642.666.32 

11.620 

1,200 

1.699.810.68 

270.131.92 

108.198.40 

1,832. 159.42 

1.305.906.90 

4,500. (H) 

Alaska.. 

M. 060.00 
284.614.49 
450,735.19 
3,420,00 

23.950.00 
127, 381. 26 
244,9:46.19 
3,420, (to 

10, KH). 00 
167,283.24 
206,800.00 



13.950.00 
88,094.83 
243.816.19 

^iorixid.oo 

21,385. 77 


10,100. (M) 
157,28a 24 
205.800.00 


~~~— 

Hawaii. 


1,200 

16.690.65 



l*iiorto Kioo_ 

1.620 

:440 



Unallotted. 

3.0M) 





Grand total. 

37,830.264.14 

18,996,840.06 

18. 839. 424.08 

58,480 

34,700 

I 

16.858.660.06 

1,490,000.00 

T65.0()0.“oO 

"uTlSk, 276.36 

‘■8,”48(r3T874ir 

1, 200,829. 3() 


H. B. 1600 

H. R. 1690, the bill we are considering, 
would provide additional extension 
lunds, as follows: 

Pour million five hundred thousand 
dollars for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1946, and each subsequent year; an 
additional $4,000,000, for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1947, and each subse¬ 
quent year; and an additional $4,000,000 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1948, 
and each subsequent year. This would 
make $12,500,000 for the fiscal year end¬ 
ing June 30, 1948, and each year there¬ 
after. All of these funds except $500,000 
will have to be matched by the States 
dollar for dollar. Mr. Speaker, I have a 
break-down of the $12,500,000 among 
the States and the Territory of Hawaii, 
which 1 desire to file at this point in my 
remarks. The statement is as follows: 

Amount which each State and the Territory 
of Hatoaii would receive of $3,910,000 or $!!• 
750,000 of cooperative extension funds dis» 
tributed on basis of farm population 


States 


$3,910,000 


$11,750,000 


Alabama.... 

Arizona. 

Arkansas.... 

California... 

Colorado.... 

Connecticut. 

Delaware... 

Florida.. 

Georgia. 

Hawaii. 

Idaho. 

lUinoia. 

Indiana. 

Iowa. 

Kansas..._ 


$171,186.78 
14,687.36 
141,874.16 
85,451.40 
82,229.60 
13,358.91 
6,869.77 
38,906.30 
174,316.60 
10,609. 69 
26,820.77 
124,709.88 
104,068.03 
118,688.62 
77,360.09 


$514,436.96 

43,886.68 

426.348.18 
260,791.30 

96,863.37 
40,146.07 
16,609.29 

116.916.18 
623,83H. 16 

49,793. 62 
77,694.39 
374,947.87 
312,706.86 
866,626.41 
282^476.87 


Amount which each State and the Territory 
of Hawaii would receive of $3,910,000 or $11,• 
750.000 of cooperative extension funds dis» 
tributed on basis of farm population —Con, 


Slates 

_ _ 

$3,010,000 

$11,760,0(10 


$160,730 10 

$483,012. 44 
327,086.67 
67,617. 

94,080.26 
60,380. 06 

Louisiana__ 

108^84^94 
22,467. 47 
31,:)06.71 



]\fas3Hchusctrs................ 

18; 763.66 

Michigan_____ 

110,904.82 

333, 652. 22 


no; 674. 67 
178,842.19 
143, 443.30 

360,319 09 
637.44l.:i6 



4:)I,(M;3. (K) 


22,430. 66 
08,602. 31 

67, 4%). 46 

Nebraska.. 

190,831.74 


2,021.74 

6.975. 58 

New Hampshire__ 

8;983.78 
18,233.94 

26,997. 28 
64,79.6.08 



22,78a 07 
93,102L85 

08, .'ill*. 49 

New York_ 

279,783. 2(i 

North Carolina.. 

211,614.23 
41,790.08 
138,768.19 

036,02-1. 69 

North DakntA .... „,, 

126,611.04 

Ohio. 

416.9K4.32 

Oklahoma_ _ _ 

118,688.79 

82,979.98 

116,666.78 

a206.05 

366,372.97 

Oregon... 

00,108.63 

Pennsylvania.. 

350,392. 77 

Khodc Island.. 

6,629.43 

HonLh Carolina _ ____ 

11M39.74 
39,170.26 

351,086.81 

Hoiith Dakota 

117,711.11 
488,582.42 
827,165.32 
40,086.85 
40,804.04 

Tennessee... 

162,68a 60 

275,262.46 
13,889.64 
13,578.30 

TexM- 

Utah __ 

Vornuint_ _ . 

Vir^nia.. 

125,730.92 
43,387.08 
67,880.24 
lia 637.83 

9.290.70 

877,835.89 
180.383.18 
204,005.96 
388,189.14 
27,919.01 

Washington. 

West Virginia.. 

Wisconsin.. 

Wyoming. 



This statement was prepared before 
the House Committee on Agricultture de¬ 
cided to include the Territories of Alaska 
and Puerto Rico and before the commit¬ 
tee decided to amend the bill so all funds 
except $500,000 would have to be matched 
dollar for dollar by the StatM. The sum 


$3,910,000 used in the first column repre¬ 
sents the $4,500,000 authorized for the 
year 1946 and which, until the bill was 
amended, did not have to be matched, 
less the $500,000 to be used by the Secre¬ 
tary of Agriculture on the basis of special 
needs due to population characteristics, 
and so forth, and less 2 percent for ad¬ 
ministrative purposes, and the sum of 
$11,750,000 used in the second column 
represents the full $12,500,000 authori¬ 
zation, less the aforesaid $500,000, and 
less also 2 percent or $250,000 for admin¬ 
istrative costs. 

Having given you a break-down of the 
$12,500,000 among the States, let me now 
give you a further break-down showing 
for what purposes the funds would be 
used by the States. This break-down is 
as follows: 

1. 100 additional county agricul¬ 

tural agents at $3,200 per 
year_ 

There are a few oyer 8,000 farm 
counties in the United States. At 
present we have 2,903 county agri¬ 
cultural agents. The 100 addi¬ 
tional agents would bring the 
total up to 3,003 and would pro¬ 
vide an agent for each county. 

2. 1,010 county home demonstra¬ 

tion agents at $2,600 per year. 

We now have 2,085 county 
home demonstration agents. The 
1,010 additional agents would 
bring the total up to 3,046, which 
means you can have at least one 
agent in each county, 
a. 2,866 assistant ooxmty agents, 
called in some counties 4-H 
Club agents, at $2A00 per 
year__ 


$320. 000 


2,626,000 


6,506.000 
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We now have 1,068 of these 
agents. The 2.865 additional 
agents would bring the total up 
to 8.448 and would provide for at 
least one of these agents In each 
county. 

4. 652 assistant home demonstra¬ 
tion agents or 4-H Club 

agents at $2.250.. $1,479.000 

We now have 644 of these 
agents. The additional agents 
would bring the total to 1.196. 

6. 120 supervisors of county ex¬ 
tension agents at $3,600 per 
year salary plus $1,500 travel 

and clerical help_ 612,000 

At present we have 343 of these 
agents. The addition of 120 
would bring the total up to 463. 

6. 141 State field agents in mar¬ 
keting. rural housing, nutri¬ 
tion, rural youth farm man¬ 
agement at $3,500 per year 
plus $1,600 travel and clerical 

help.. $706.000 

We now have 100 such agents 
and the additional 141 would 
bring the total up to 241. 


Total... 12,600,000 

The State funds to match the $12,500,- 
000 would about take care of the clerical 
help, traveling expenses, supplies, office 
rent and so forth. 

ANALYSIS or BILL 

Now let me give you a brief analysis of 
the bill. The bill would amend the 
Bankhead-Jones Act of 1935 by adding 
a ne v section to be known as section 23. 

First. The purposes of the bill are the 
same as those set forth in the original 
act of 1914, known as the Smith-Lever 
Act. While the language of the bill 
enumerates several of the types of ex¬ 
tension work, this enumeration Is not 
intended, in any way, to vary or change 
the definition of cooperative extension 
work as contained in the original act, 
but is only set forth to emphasize certain 
phases of the work to which, it is hoped, 
greater attention can be given when ad¬ 
ditional funds are made available. 

Second. Apportionment of the funds 
is to be made according to the farm 
census, as provided for in the Bankhead- 
Jones bill, rather than according to the 
rural census as provided for in acts prior 
to the Bankhead-Jones Act. I have al¬ 
ready explained why this change was 
made. 

Third. All funds, except $500,000, are 
to be matched by the States dollar for 
dollar. Under the bill as originally 
drawn, and which passed the Senate 
without amendment, $4,500,000 of the 
funds did not have to be matched by the 
States. After full consideration, the com¬ 
mittee concluded that all funds except 
the sum of $600,000 should be matched. 
It arrived at this conclusion because the 
States now received something over four¬ 
teen millions of dollars of extension 
money that does not have to be matched. 
Then, too. the evidence before the Com¬ 
mittee showed that the States were so 
deeply interested in the extension work 
that although they were only required 
to match some $4,700,000 of the Federal 
funds that they had matched said funds 
dollar for dollar. It is thought by the 
committee that most of the States are in 
financial position to match additional 
KOI -^287 


funds dollar for dollar. Moreover, the 
committee feels that dollar-for-dollar 
matching is the best policy. However, in 
order not to Impose a hardship upon any 
of the States the Committee provided for 
$500,000 of free money, that is money 
that will not have to be matched. This 
fund is to be administered by the Secre¬ 
tary of Agriculture on the basis of 
“special need due to population char¬ 
acteristics, area in relation to farm popu¬ 
lation, or other special problems.” Not 
more than 5 percent of this fund can be 
allocated to any one State. 

Fourth. The bill as introduced and as 
passed by the Senate, while it covered 
the territory of Hawaii did not Include 
the Territories of Alaska and Puerto 
Rico. The committee saw no reason why 
Puerto Rico and Alaska should be ex¬ 
cluded and therefore amended the bill 
to include these two Territories. 

Fifth. The bill provided that no more 
than 2 percent of the sums authorized 
shall be available for administrative ex¬ 
penses. 

Sixth. Provision is made that no allot¬ 
ments of funds can be made to any State 
which has not complied with the match¬ 
ing requirements of the Smith-Lever and 
Capper-Ketcham Acts. 

Seventh. And finally it is provided for 
continued allotments under the Bank¬ 
head-Jones Act without requiring the 
States to comply with the matching pro¬ 
visions in the present bill. 

Mr. ROB6ION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. I yield to the 
gentleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. How do 
these 4,500 get their positions—under 
the Civil Service? 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. No. They are 
recommended by the director of the State 
extension service in each State and that 
recommendation is then transmitted to 
the local county set-up. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Do we 
keep politics out of these appointments? 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. Politics have been 
kept out. I do not know of any politics 
in my district so far as the extension 
service is concerned. 

Mr. CHELF. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. I yield to the gen¬ 
tleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. CHELF. In addition, these 4-H 
Clubs have helped keep the bread basket 
filled during this emergency period? 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. The gentleman is 
quite correct. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentl^nan from Virginia has expired. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman. I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Ohio 
LMr. Clevenger]. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. Mr. Chairman, 
coming, as I do, from an agricultural dis¬ 
trict, with not a town in It bigger than 
9,500, I am not unmindful of the fact 
that what I am going to say carries a lot 
of political TNT. But I would have less 
courage and I would have less intellectual 
honesty than my district expects me to 
have if 1 did not say what I am going 
to say about this appropriation. 

No person who is familiar with the 
work of the 4-H Clubs of the county 


home extension can have any fault to 
find with that work; it is wonderful, but 
I venture not one farmer out of a hun¬ 
dred in my district knows that this bill 
is before this House today. But prac¬ 
tically every one of those men know that 
I, their Congressman, promised that I 
would not add to the cost of this bu¬ 
reaucracy that even before this war was 
crushing the very economic life out of 
them. 

This bill calls for some $12,500,000 of 
Federal funds and $12,000,000 more from 
the State legislatures. It is another one 
of those bills that puts unholy pressure 
on a State legislature to vote these funds 
against their better judgment, some¬ 
times, lest they lose the Federal contribu¬ 
tion. In my State the Democratic direc¬ 
tor of agriculture reporting to a Demo¬ 
cratic governor has said that 700,000 
acres in Ohio would be untilled this year. 
I want an institution big enough to help 
our farmers, but I most certainly, as a 
farmer, do not want one big enough to 
run the farmers. We can well wait until 
we have funds in this Federal Treasury 
of ours rather than dipping into the 
war bond money as we are doing right 
and left to expand these agencies that 
we promised to reduce in size. We can 
well wait until we have the money to 
spend and until there is labor on the 
farm again. One big farm after an¬ 
other has no livestock because there is 
no one left there to take care of it. More 
than half of them in production are in 
soy beans, grain, .something else that 
requires considerably less labor. There 
is no one more aware of the fact than 
I that the county agent, who may be 
for this, is seeing the farmers every 
day so that he can tell them that Con¬ 
gressman Clevenger is opposing this bill. 
But I would, as I said, be less intellec¬ 
tually honest and less intellectually 
courageous if I did not voice my oppo¬ 
sition to this expenditure of funds and 
this pressure on the legislature of my 
State to appropriate additional funds 
against their better Judgment. I have 
nothing to say at all against the work 
these people do. I see no reason for de¬ 
parting from the promise that we made 
our people that we would reduce the cost 
of bureaucracy which is now weighing 
heavily upon them and I am willing to 
stake my future on the patriotism of the 
men who till the soil in my district. I 
oppose this bill now not because of the 
work that is being done, but because it is 
unnecessary, and that we cannot afford 
it 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Minne¬ 
sota [Mr. August H. Andresen]. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Chairman. I think we can all agree with 
the gentleman from Ohio about the need 
for cutting expenditures. We all know 
that a day of reckoning is coming, when 
many worth-while expenditures must bo 
drastically curtailed if we are to retain 
financial stabUity in this country. 

I am supporting this bill under the 
theory that by making an appropriation 
of $12,000,000 a year we will be able in the 
future to cut down some of the large ex¬ 
penditures of millions of dollars which 
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we have been appropriat4ng every year 
for agriciUture. Farming is not an easy 
business. The purpose of this legislation 
is to help young boys and girls on the 
farms of America to become more inter¬ 
ested in farming; to teach them cadency 
and to aid them in producing better farm 
products at a lower cost; in other words, 
get them actively woiting on the farm 
so that they w£U remain farmers and keep 
producing the food for our country. 

I believe this is a good investment. On 
the other hand, as most of you know, I 
have opposed many of these payments 
that have been paid out of the Treasury 
to have the farmers produce less in the 
United States. 1 think we could well 
have eliminated those appropriations. If 
we make this investment now in the boys 
and girls on the farms of America so 
that they will stay on the farms, and 
lower their cost of production through 
scientihc methods. X believe we shall 
havemade a sound investment at a small 
cost, which will lead to reduction 
of other payments that have been con¬ 
tinued now for more than 12 years. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
caudnnan, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. AUOU8T H. ANDRBSEN. I yield 
to the gentleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. If I im- 
derstand the gentleman’s position, he 
thinks this appropriation wiU Increase 
eIBciency and increase production. No 
dollar of it will go to keep down produc¬ 
tion? 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRBSEN. Not at 
all. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. It is a 
policy of plenty in this country? 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRBSEN. It is a 
policy of plenty, and it Is also a policy 
of efficiency, interesting the boys and 
girls to stay on the farms and produce 
more and better crops at lower cost, to 
produce better livestock, better grains, 
and better fruits and vegetables. 

I believe the 4-R Club work has been 
demonstrated to be worth while in the 
United States. Those of you who have 
seen the exhibits of the 4-H Clubs will 
agree with me that they are doing a 
wonderful job. Above all, these boys and 
girls are becoming interested in farming. 
They are the future farmers of America. 
We should do all we can here to encour¬ 
age them to stay on the farms and pro¬ 
duce the Nation ’s supply of food. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRBSEN. I yield 
to the gentleman from Michigan. 

Bdr. BdCJHEENltR. Which of the farm 
organisations, if any. favor this legis¬ 
lation? 

Mr. AUGUST R. ANDJEUSSEN. As far 
as 1 know, the Orange and the Farm 
Bureau appeared before our committee. 

I do not know of any farm organization 
that W)pewBdi n opposition to It. 

Mr. IBNSBN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
genth— aw yield ? 

Mr. AUOI3S1* H. ANDRBSEN. I yield 
to the ganttem an from Iowa. 

Mr. aBNBBN. X reoeived a letter from 
Um ffiumen* union opposing this legis¬ 
lation. Z wonder if the gentleman 
knows wtmt their primary oppoiltiaa is 
to it 


Mr. AUQUWr H. ANDRBSEK, I do 
not raooUect that I reoeived such a letter. 
If I did, it was overlooked. I do not be¬ 
lieve they appemed before the commit¬ 
tee and testnied, as I recollect It now. 

Mr. JENSEN. The gentleman does 
not believe they came before the com¬ 
mittee and testified in opposition to it? 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRBSEN. They 
may have aiu)eared before the commit¬ 
tee, but not when I was there. 

Mr. FLANNAQAN. If the gentleman 
will yield, the bill was suimorted by the 
Farm Bureau, the National Grange, and 
the cooperative organizations. Those 
were the only farm organizations that 
appeared. I understand the Farmers* 
Union opposes the legislation because of 
certain contributions that have been 
made by the Fann Bureau in certain 
States to the Extension work. I further 
understand that an amendment will be 
offered prohibiting further contributions 
by farm organizations to the Extension 
work. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRBSEN. A good 
many Individual businessmen and farm 
organizations throughout the country 
have contributed in a very material way 
as a part of the State contributions to 
carry on this splendid work. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. Hot only is that 
true, but the business people and civic 
organizations put up over $1,500,000 per 
srear in prizes for the exhibits of the 4~H 
Club boys and girls. 

Mr. AUGUST H. AN13RESEN. As I 
understand, the gentleman from Okla¬ 
homa intends to offer an amendment 
which would eliminate that contribu¬ 
tion? 

Mr. FLANNAOAN. That Is right. 

The CHAIRldAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Minnesota has expired. 

Mr. PLANNAGAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 8 minutes to the gentleman from 
California [Mr. VooamBj. 

Mr. VOORHI8 of California. Mr, 
Chairman, the outstanding fact about 
American agriculture is briefly this: In 
both times of prosperity and times of 
depression, the American farmer pro¬ 
duces an abundance of crops. If indus¬ 
try believes there is going to be a short 
demand for what It wUl produce, it shuts 
down its plants and lays off its workers. 
Agriculture, on the other hand, does not 
do that. The fanner goes on and pro¬ 
duces as much as he can produce, given 
good weather oondltioiis and the bounty 
of Providence. The minimum duty this 
Nation owes, therefore, to its formers is 
to try to maintain the demand for farm 
products on something like the same high 
and stable level as the efforts of the 
farmers assure us of a supply. 

The most constructive approaches to 
the solution of the agricultural px^lem 
must proceed along that line. The first 
point then in a long-range agricultural 
program would be to increase and stabl- 
Ite the demand for agriculturai crops. 
Alont with that there must it Bppetm 
to ihe at any rate, a program to p r eve n t 
ruinous price declines, price deeltiies 
which ruin the tanner, but wfaidi do not 
benefit the oonsumer to anything Wat 
the same dSffee heoaose Ihe prices paid 
to the farmer lor his crop are forced by 
MPte eoBtroUttw Itehiaikets way dc^ 
below anything coimponding to the re¬ 


duction in prices that the consumer will 
be given. Of course, that is partly where 
farm cooperatives come into the picture 
as the best single means of preventing 
that. But 1 believe it to be a govern¬ 
mental duty as well to pteveut that 
from happ€ffiing. 1 think most people 
will agree that objective should be ac¬ 
complished as much as possible without 
having to rely upon the Federal Treasury 
to do it. 

The third point in major policy, it 
seems to me, ought to be that we do not 
freeze uneconomic agrlcuKoral proced¬ 
ures, patterns, and practices. By which 
I mean it does not make very much sense 
to produce crops which will be marketed 
at a price below a decent American cost 
of production and standard of living, just 
for export. What does make sense is 
attempting to encourage the production 
of things on the farms of America which 
will make our American agriculture more 
nearly in accord with the kind of de¬ 
mands for farm crops which our own 
country has, because it is our home mar¬ 
ket after all that affords the best market 
to our farmers; and that inevitably will 
be the case. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired. 

Mr. PLANNAGAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 2 additional minutes to the gentle¬ 
man from California. 

Mr. VOORH18 of California. In other 
words, to the degree that the farmers can 
be encouraged or assisted to produce 
more livestock products, more dairy 
products, or more of certain kinds of 
fruits and vegetables which are required 
in a well-balanced, decent diet for Amer¬ 
ican people, our agriculture wiU te on a 
sounder and better basis. 

So it seems to me that this bill is alto¬ 
gether in line with the right thing that 
we should try to do. Other members 
have emphasized the excellent 4--H dub 
work. I most heartily agree with what 
has been said about that fine work. 
Furthermore, I think that to the extent 
that an educational, helpful program, 
such as will be conducted under this 
blU can contribute to assisting the farmer 
of America to gear his production more 
nearly to the domestic needs of America 
for food products and make the pattern 
of our agricultural production more 
nearly in accord with our consumptian as 
we hope It will be, to that extent we aie 
striking at the very root of some of our 
most difficult problems. 

For my part, Mr. Chairman, I beUeve 
that In addition to this measure we have 
got to consider specifically problem 
of Che low-income fanner who in the past 
has been so greatly helped by the Farm 
Security AdministraCion woik. I trust 
that in the very near future bills for that 
purpose will come before the Congress. 
Aa lor this Idn It seems to me there 
should be very UtUe, if any, opposition to 
it. There w*e. I understand, certain 
amendments which wffl be offered, one of 
these I expect to support. ButXbdleve 
that baricaUy this iegisUNon is along 
right Hnc and is legislikCion which locdu 
forward to the long-run sohitton of our 
agricuHura] probtem in America. 

Therefore X am glad our committee 
brought the bill before the Rouse. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has again ex¬ 
pired. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Pennsyl¬ 
vania [Mr. Gross]. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I have 
listened to this debate for quite a little 
while. It calls for an extra appropriation 
to encourage the boys and girls to take 
more interest in agriculture. 

I have never done anything in my life 
but farm. On that farm I have raised 
a large family. All the farmer needs to 
interest the boys and girls is a chance to 
make a little money and they will take 
an active interest. They will be farmers 
and you will have enough of them. Here 
we find in the Government one agency 
terribly concerned that the farmer's 
prices are going to be too low. Another 
agency terribly concerned that the 
farmer’s prices are going to be too high. 
In the various departments of the Gov¬ 
ernment we have about 25 agencies ready 
to give the farmers expert advice. If you 
want food in regular and generous sup¬ 
ply, so that, prices will never get too high, 
Just dismiss all these agencies, cut out 
these appropriations and let the farmers 
go. They will supply the food. They 
will get along and everybody will have 
food. 

I noticed in the paper this morning 
that over around Philadelphia 2,500 meat 
stores closed this morning. Imagine that, 
at a time when you have more livestock 
on the farms than ever in the history of 
this country. That is the result of expert 
advice, the Government worrying about 
the farmers. Meat stores closed. When 
a slice of bacon comes along there is a 
stampede to get it. In the markets today 
people are buying chicken heads, chicken 
feet, Ash heads, and God knows what. 
Just because of too much advice, too much 
concern, getting the farmer going around 
in circles. He does not know whether he 
is going or coming. The boys and girls 
get discouraged, and consequently they 
go where there is money and peace of 
mind. But, believe it or not, before the 
war in 1938 I talked with 400 soldiers 
down at Charleston, 6. C., fellows who 
had Just gone into the Army before the 
war. Ninety-five percent of them told me 
they went into the Army because dad on 
the farm had nothing for them to do. 
Prices were too low. The acreage was 
curtailed. The old man had nothing to 
do. The boys did not have enough to eat. 
In 1938, before the war, farm boys in 
the South were Joining the Army so 
that they would have something to eat 
That is a deplorable situation, and it is 
because we have too much Government 
advice, too much Govemment.money, too 
much Government consideration. Turn 
on the green light, cut out the appropria¬ 
tions, let the farmer go to work in peace, 
so that he does not have to make out 
reports for the Government as to why 
he produces this and why he does not 
produce that. Just let us woxic in peace, 
and there will be food for all, reasonable 
profit, and happy farm folks, and the 
children will remain on the farms. 

I yield back the remainder of my time* 
Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. FLANNAGAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Wxcxxrsmaii]. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Chairman, 
I take this time to clarify some misap¬ 
prehension. 

A little while ago a Member said that 
my amendment would prohibit any funds 
from being donated or contributed by 
the farm organization or others. My 
amendment will not do that. My amend¬ 
ment provides as follows: 

(d) From and after July 1, 1947, none of 
the funds authorised by this act shall be 
used to pay all or any part of the salary, 
wages or expenses of any person who. during 
the preceding fiscal year, and while employed 
to carry out the purposes of this act or any 
of the acts herein mentioned, has acted as 
representative, agent, salesman or soliciting 
of membership of any business, commercial 
or farm organization or enterprise. 

I may say that I personally am a mem¬ 
ber of the Farm Bureau and of the Farm¬ 
ers Union; I am not a member of the 
Orange. The Grange Itself, and the 
Farmers Union and the Farm Bureau 
are for the Extension Service bill. I can 
say that both as a legislator and as a 
farmer who spent about half of my life 
on the farm, that I am in favor of the 
passage of the Extension Service bill. I 
know that these organizations are 
strongly for an Extension Service pro¬ 
gram and so am I. However, the time 
has come—in fact It came long before 
now—when we should prohibit the use of 
Federal funds for the purpose of building 
up any particular individual or private 
organization whether it be mine or any¬ 
one else's. These funds should be used 
for the Extension Service, to help the 4->H 
Club boys and girls and the county 
agents, home management supervisors 
and assistants to carry on the program 
directly to the farmers themselves and 
should not be used to build up any priv¬ 
ate organi^tlon to call its meetings, to 
send out its notices, to call on them for 
membership drives, or do anything for a 
private organization. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman 3 deld? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. I yield. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Was there smy 
testinmony in the committee that any¬ 
thing like that is going on now? 

Mr. WICK ERSHA M. Yes; there was. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. In the hearings? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Yes; it is in the 
hearings. _ 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I have read the 
hearings and I heard the testimony. I 
do not recall it. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. On page 51 of 
the hearings is the statement of one of 
the finest gentlemen who testified, Mr. 
P. O. Davis. He is a cousin of one of 
the rural mall carriers in my district. 
He stated he was appearing on behalf of 
the Farm Bureau; yet he is in charge of 
the Extension Service in his own State. 

There was not much testimony on my 
amendment because there was not time, 
but in previous instances it has been 
called to the attention of Congress that 
notices on behalf of the Farm Bureau 
and others have been sent out under the 
frank of the Extension Service. The 
Extension Service has been used for the 


purpose of carrying out some of the Farm 
Bureau’s own individual programs. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. I yield. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Is there any 
statement in the record relating to what 
the gentleman has Just stated? 

Mr. WICKERHAM. Yes. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Will the gentle¬ 
man point it out? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. I refer the gen¬ 
tleman to page 51 of the hearing, the 
statement of Mr. P. O. Davis where he 
says: 

’T am Mr. P. O. Davis*—and so forth- 
representing the American Farm Bureau 
Federation—and then down below he 
says. ’'My name is P. O. Davis, and I am 
director of the Extension Service.” 

This custom has been indulged in 
time and time again. Recently in Chi¬ 
cago Secretary Wickard said: 

We must see that our Extension people 
are free to bring accurate and complete In¬ 
formation to all the farm people. Such 
freedom means extension workers must not 
be subject to any pressures which will in¬ 
terfere with their presentation of all of the 
facts, and nothing but the facts. It means 
the Extension Service must not be used as 
a sales or promotional agent for any particu¬ 
lar commercial, political, or farm organiza¬ 
tion. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. V/ICKERSHAM. I yield. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. The gentleman 
said that Mr. Davis made the statement 
upon the gentleman’s amendment- 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. No. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. Refer me to the 
page in the Record where he made such 
statement. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Davis did 
not make any statement on my amend¬ 
ment. His own testimony shows that he 
is a director of Extension Service. At 
the same time the hearings show that he 
was coming here at the direction of the 
Farm Bureau and was representing the 
Farm Bureau Federation. How could he 
represent the Farm Bureau and at the 
same time be on the Federal pay roll as 
an extension director from Alabama. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Oklahoma has expired. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield the gentleman 1 additional minute 
for the purpose of asking a question. 
The gentleman knows that many of the 
State extension directors were here, 
among them Mr. Davis? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Yes. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. Mr. Davis did not 
testify upon the amendment the gentle¬ 
man has in mind? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. The gentleman 
is correct. He did not. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. At the request of 
Mr. O’Neal, president of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, Mr. Davis in¬ 
serted in the Ricord a statement pre¬ 
pared by Mr. O’Neal, due to the fact he 
could not be present? 

Mr, WICKERSHAM. Yes; but he said 
be was representing the American Farm 
Bureau Federation. 
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llr. ABERNETHY. Bid he not also 
state that he was a lifelong Mend and 
nd^ibor of Mt. O’Neal? 

Mr. WICaomSKAM. Yes. 

Mr. ABERNBTHY. Had known him 
aU his life? 

Ii:r. lliacaE aBBBHAM . Yes. 

Mr. ABERWEBTHY. And was appear¬ 
ing for him as a matter of courtesy to 
present his statement so that it might 
go into the record? 

Mr.WICKEBSHAM. That is right 

Ur. ABERNETHY. That is aU he 
said. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. No; that is not 
all he said. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Oklahoma has expired. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from North 
Dakota [Mr. R(»ibt8Qn1. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of North Dakota. 
Mr. Chairman, I have a profound regard 
for the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Clxv- 
XNOix] and on general principle I share 
his view that the matter of economy is a 
question that we must give early con¬ 
sideration to; but In the consideration of 
economy, we must not overlook some of 
the things that have proven beneficial 
during the years. It was my privilege to 
have been reared on a farm, and I lived 
on a farm for quite some time. I belong 
to that period to which many of you be¬ 
long that started the great movement 
away from the farm to the bright lights, 
if you please. As I recall it, the reason 
was there was a lack of interest in things 
on the farm. 

I am impelled to support this particu¬ 
lar measure by reason of the fact that 
I thoroughly believe it has added luster 
and interest to farm life, it has tied the 
youth (f the farm to the farm; it has 
tended to create efficiency and has added 
luster to farm life. At all costs we should 
continue the extension movement. We 
should continue it by this legislation be¬ 
cause of the fact that the history of the 
extension movement down through the 
years, from its very beginning, is with¬ 
out politics and a record of great achieve¬ 
ment in farm life. 

Mr. AUaUST H ANDRESEN. Mr, 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

M^. ROBERTSON of North Dakoto. 
I yield to the gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. AUQUerr B. ANIHIESEN. l am 
sure the gentlonan will admit that if 
such measure had been in operation at 
the time he was on the farm he might 
have stayed there instead of becoming a 
siioeessful liushiessman and a statesman? 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Nbrth Dakota. 
May I say to the geitUeman, in reply to 
his quesUon, that the occaskm of my 
oomtog to Congress was due to the fact 
that I saw a great butter maker from 
Minneaoto come down here and make a 
success in Congress. 

Mr, RICH Mr. Chairman, wiU the 
gentleaia|i yield? 

Mr. ROtolRTSON of North Dakota. I 
yield to Um gentleman from Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 

Mr.RlCH. In anoiwliigthis annual ex¬ 
penditure of WMJM regardless of 
how mudh good we are fottig to get out 
of It, and we win probaiiy Akt a lot of 
good from it, should We not At the same 
time eliminate a lot of other expenditures 


In the Agricultural Departmeiit that are 
not yteMBiig proper beneftta hetore we 
put any addttlotial iMffden on the tax¬ 
payers of this eountry? 

Mr. ROBBRTBCHt of Korih Dakota. I 
may say to the gentleman from PUfnnsyl- 
vanta that I stand eommlltod to the 
elimination et aU possible expendlturea 
in any d^tortment of goventmeiit, but 1 
do not believe the day should ever come 
when we wiU be so shortsighted as to 
think in terms of reduced expenditures 
for such a thoroughly proven, worth¬ 
while project as the Extenaloa Service. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from North Dakota has ex¬ 
pired. 

Ur. FIANNAOAN. Mr. Chaiman, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Arlxona [Mr. Muidocx] . 

Mr. MURDCXfiC. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Bcooid at this point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from Ari¬ 
zona? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Chairman, I am 
heartily supporting this legislation and 
propose to give it my vote. Ifie farmers 
in my State favor R. R. 1690 and have 
asked me to siaiport it, which I am very 
glad to do. Of course, I note that it pro¬ 
vides for some new agrieultoral exten¬ 
sion work and it also authorlaes a some¬ 
what larger amount for the woriE here¬ 
tofore done by this agency. 

There will be some who will cry out 
against this measure as an unnecessary 
expenditure. We are hearing much these 
days about economy. We would be blind 
Indeed If we did not recognize the need 
of true economy in these days. We would 
be equaBy blind if we did not see that 
the Tigtit kind of expenditure now, at 
this critical time, is In fact the highest 
type of economy. This measure calls for 
an expenditure which will increase agri¬ 
cultural production, and to do without it 
is no kind of economy, as I view it. 

The new Extension Service and the ad¬ 
dition to existing service have both been 
made necessary by our unprecedented 
war food needs. The fanners of Amer¬ 
ica have done a ma g nl fle e n t Job In help¬ 
ing to win the war through the Increase 
of food and fiber producttons. It is 
equally important, if not even more Im¬ 
portant, that we produce food to win the 
peace. It is a very hungry world which 
must be tod If it is to be saved toom fur¬ 
ther chaos tollowlng the war. 

The progressive farmers of my State 
are especially favorable to this legisla¬ 
tion, because it brings to the aid of the 
agricultural producer the most scientific 
help and accurate toformation which tg 
available. In tlm highly productive irri¬ 
gated portions of my State, technical 
knowledge Is more imperative needed. 
Crops are diversified, and most of it is 
specialty production, whether it be food 
or fiber, and such is naturally pr ep ar e d ' 
for the best possible markets. 1 have a 
feeling that agriculture in Arhxma can¬ 
not be sctoPlM too fully wlfis ^p e ki 
knowledge. need B kperimen tattbn, 
and the Immediate wpgAkitioa of setoti** 
tific facts learned tteot^’expe rimen tal* * 
tion. 


As proof of this, t necill that the 
facmem at my State turn insisteiitly 
called upon me to furnish them from 
Washington tim ectmitific textbooks such 
as Boa and Men, Hood and Life, Varmers 
in a Changing World, Climate and Man, 
and Keeping Uvestock Healthy. Thede- 
mand for these sdentiflc studies from my 
district has probaUy been twice such 
demand from the average agricultural 
district. All of ihls means that not only 
the future farmers of America down in 
my State, but their parents as well, are 
studying the latest word on aU lines of 
scientific agriculture. This work I want 
to encourage and I shall vote for K. R. 
1600 as one ox tl^ means of encouraging 
such progress. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 6 
minutes to the gentleman from Iowa 
[Mr. Hocvig]. 

Mr.HOEVEN. Mr. Chairman, I do not 
think that I have the reputation of being 
a spender in Uils Congress. Just last 
week this House appropriated '$2,760,000 
for a lone airport In this country, where¬ 
as today we are considering a bill which 
authorixes an additional appropriation 
for the betterment of agriculture in all of 
the 48 States and some of our posses¬ 
sions. In my Judgment this is a pro¬ 
gressive piece of tegislaUon. Going into 
the postwar period now we certainly 
must concern ourselves with agriculture 
in making our plans for future years. 

One of the great problems of agricul¬ 
ture In the future is going to be to keep . 
our young men on the farm. We have to 
make farming more attractive for thou¬ 
sands of farm boys who have gone to war 
and who soon will be coming back to 
their home communities. 

One of the finest features of this bill 
relates to the extension of the splendid 
work being done lor rural youth in the 
4>H clubs. That feature of the bill alone 
would Justify an aflUmaUve vote on the 
bill. These yotmg people who have done 
such a splendid Job for agriculture are 
to be commended for their efforts in the 
past and it is up to us to see to it that the 
good work continues. 

This biU will make it possible to engage 
additional extension workers so that 
more time can be devoted to the farm 
youth and the work of the 4-H Clubs. In 
1943 78.14 percent of the time of all 
county extension workers was allocated 
to adults and only 26A6 percent devoted 
to the 4-H Clubs and older youths. In 
the hearings before our Committee on 
Agriculture it was stated by the propo¬ 
nents of the bill that more time would be 
devoted to the youth on the farm if this 
hill is passed. 

Mr.ilANNAOAN. Mr. Chairman, Will 
the gentlemah yield? 

Mr. HOBVEHI yield to my distin¬ 
guished chairman. 

Mr. FUNNAOAN. The testimony 
showed that around eis^t million of the 
funds authorized in the bill would be 
used for t he you ths on the farm. 

Mr. HOEVEN. I thank the gentle¬ 
man for that contribution. The mem¬ 
bership may be interested in knowing 
that there are l,7fX)t,000 4-H Club mem¬ 
bers in the country today; that there 
are 16,600,000 former 4-H menibefi and 
that 1,00DJN)0 former 4-:H members are 
now In the armed forces. Today the 
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boys and girls in these clubs are helping 
to produce and conserve for the food 
arsenal. For instance, they produced 
and conserved 1,000,000 acres of victory- 
garden products since Pearl Harbor; they 
produced 2,700,000 head of 4ivestock, 
1,300,000 acres of food crops; and the 
girls canned 71,000,000 Jars of fruits and 
vegetables. They also collected 400,000.- 
000 pounds of scrap and bought or sold 
to others $200,000,000 of War bonds and 
stamps. Each year they are guarding 
their own and their community’s health; 
each year they are serving for those who 
have gone to war and are aiding the city 
boys and girls to break into farm work. 
They are helping to interpret the Na¬ 
tion’s peace program to the community. 
They are practicing democratic proce¬ 
dures and are learning to have a deeper 
appreciation of the democratic way of 
life at home, in the community, and in 
the Nation. They are discussing at club 
meetings some of the important social 
and economic forces now at work, and, 
best of all, they are helping to build an 
enduring peace. 

Mr. BUCK. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOEVEN. I yield to the gentle¬ 
man from New York. 

Mr. BUCK. Will the gentleman tell 
us how many Jobs this bill will add to 
the public pay rolls? 

Mr. HOEVEN. There may be some 
Jobs added. I do not have the exact 
figures. Regardless, I am sure that the 
membership wants to do what it can 
for the betterment of agriculture, and 
the passage of this bill will be a step in 
that direction. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman. I yield 2 
minutes to the gentlewoman from Ohio 
[Mrs. Bolton]. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
very largely to echo what the distin¬ 
guished gentleman from Iowa has Just 
been saying about the 4-H Clubs and the 
youth of our agricultural America. I 
want to emphasize an indirect result of 
the 4-H Clubs which is of truly vital 
importance to us as a Nation; the estab¬ 
lishment in the hearts of these young 
people a very high standard of marriage 
and home. 

The many girls and the boys I have 
known, have very real and very beauti¬ 
ful dreams about the homes they are go¬ 
ing to establish. When a girl marries 
into the farm world and is a 4~H Clubber, 
she really does something about a home 
and children. To me it is one of the 
most hopeful things in our whole coun¬ 
try. If we could Just get all of us out of 
the cities and back to the soil, I think 
ours would be a much more wholesome 
citizenry. We of the Congress certainly 
should do everything we can to forward 
this work which encourages so many 
of the young people to stay on the farms. 
It gives them opportunity, it gives them 
stimiUation, it gives them a challenge, 
and believe me, Mr. Chairman, they 
hand that challenge back to us over 
and over and over again. I do hope the 
Congress will see to it that this work is 
continued. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRBSEN. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. BOLTON. I yield to the gentle¬ 
man from Minnesota. 


Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. In ad¬ 
dition to what the gentlewoman has so 
well said, it makes better Americans and 
better citizens out of them. 

Mrs. BOLTON. That is the whole 
point, because the real America is at 
heart essentially a country of homes. 
The more we recognize that fact and re¬ 
assume our earlier simplicity of living 
the more truly shall we fulfill ourselves 
as a Nation. Our Agricultural Exten¬ 
sion Service is one of the finest expres¬ 
sions of practical democratic living. Let 
us insure it an adequate budget. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle¬ 
man from New Jersey [Mr. Hand!. 

Mr. HAND. Mr. Chairman, it would 
seem unnecessary to contribute to the 
debate now in progress on this bill be¬ 
cause it is my impression that it will re¬ 
ceive the overwhelming support of the 
committee and of the House. However, I 
should like to record my strong endorse¬ 
ment of its purpose. 

The bill, H. R. 1690, provides for fur¬ 
ther development of cooperative agri¬ 
cultural extension work and appropri¬ 
ates substantial additional funds for this 
purpose. 

The Committee on Agriculture, in re¬ 
porting this bill, said among other 
things: 

The committee Is impressed with the fact 
that incalculable service is being performed 
for the people of this country, both in peace 
and in war. by the extension services of the 
States, and that through demonstrations, 
teaching, and other methods these agencies 
have served immeasurably to enable farm 
communities to meet the demands being 
made upon them. The funds being made 
available under existing law. however, have 
been found insufficient to permit the em¬ 
ployment of adequate numbers of county 
agents or their assistants and, through pres¬ 
sure of other work, the existing county agents 
have been unable to devote sufficient time 
and effort to work with 4>H Clubs and the 
older rural youth. 

With this statement, I agree entirely. 

Mr. Chairman, the expenditure of 
funds in order to aid and assist our farm 
population to apply greater skills to their 
work, to have available more information 
on their problems, and to make farm life 
generally more profitable and attractive, 
ultimately is an economy. It will inevi¬ 
tably lead to greater production of food¬ 
stuffs and to the strengthening generally 
of our agricultural communities. It 
should be the firm policy of the Congress 
to work toward these goals. 

I know that the communities in the 
district, which I represent, have been 
morally and materially strengthened by 
this work. The county agents and home 
demonstrators have contributed largely 
to the welfare of all of us, and I have 
great faith in the good which will come 
from development of the 4-H Clubs and 
similar organizations. 

I believe the ultimate welfare of the 
country will be served by this legislation 
and I earnestly hope it will receive the 
support of the House. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr, Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen¬ 
tleman from Michigan CMr. DoNsiao], 

Mr.DONDERO. Idr. Chairman, it was 
jny privilege to be reared on a farm until 
I was 16 years of age. Life on the farm, 


therefore, has been a personal expe¬ 
rience. I shared and did every kind of 
work required on a farm. It is not an 
easy life. The work is hard and de¬ 
mands of those engaged in it plenty of 
muscle, plenty of sweat, dirty hands, but 
clean and active minds. The agricul¬ 
tural extension work has held out en¬ 
couragement to the boys and girls of our 
country for the production of food, build¬ 
ing of character, and for making life 
more attractive to those who till the soil. 

The youth of the land should be given 
the benefit of this program and to stay 
on the farm. It is essential If we are to 
produce the food we need and feed a 
war-tom and distressed world. 

My record in the Congress is a record 
for economy in government. It must be 
practiced if the fiscal Integrity of the 
Nation is to be preserved. The amount 
required to carry on the extension work 
is a modest sum. In my opinion, it has 
proven to be an excellent investment, 
which has returned dividends in char¬ 
acter, good citizenship, and scientific 
agricultural methods. Therefore, I shall 
vote for this bill, H. R. 1690, and hope it 
will be passed by a large majority. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman. I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle¬ 
man from Minnesota [Mr. H. Carl An¬ 
dersen]. 


Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Chair¬ 
man. the Extension Service has done a 
splendid Job and this bill, proposing to 
increase the scope of its good work, 
should be passed unanimously in recog¬ 
nition of agriculture’s debt to that or¬ 
ganization. 

The hundreds of thousands of 4-*H 
Club boys and girls who have grown up 
Into American citizens of the highest type 
are the best recommendation for the ex¬ 
pansion of this type of service to the farm 
boys and girls of the United States. 

It is my hope that the amendment to 
be presented by the gentleman from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Wickersham] will be de¬ 
feated when that comes up here today 
for decision. The scope of that pro¬ 
posal is too far-reaching to be decided 
here on the floor. It should be properly 
presented to the Committee on Agricul¬ 
ture for full hearings and careful study. 

As a man who for over 20 years has 
watched the splendid accomplishments 
of extension work in his own county, it 
Is my sincere hope that here today the 
House will give this encouragement to. 
and a vote of confidence in, this great 
nonpolitical group of men and women 
who comprise the Extension Service at 
the present time. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman. I yield 
the remainder of the time on this side to 
myself. 

Mr. Chairman, I think it is significant 
that none of those who have opposed 
this legislation today have in any way 
criticized the work of the Extension 
Service. Some have expressed their 
doubt as to whether we should appro¬ 
priate more money for even as worthy 
a purpose as this at the present time. 
I have all respect for the sincerity of 
those who have expressed that viewpoint. 
However, I believe that when f 
the purpose of this 
the uses to which it will be put, the 
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apprc^riation can well be Justified even 
at a time like this, when we should very 
carefully scrutinize any Increase In 
appropriations. 

Mr. Chairman, I have always felt that 
there was no appropriation made by Con¬ 
gress for which we got more value, con¬ 
sidering the money spent, than the ap¬ 
propriation for the Extension Service. 
It is primarily an educational program. 
The Department of Agriculture is a great 
scientific and research institution. Its 
scientists and reasearch experts are daily 
discovering new crops and new uses for 
existing crops. They are developing new 
and Improved crop varieties, and new 
strains of livestock. They are working 
out constant improvements In the tech¬ 
nique of agricultural production. They 
are bringing forth new developments in 
the distribution and marketing of agri¬ 
cultural products. In fact, there is no 
step in the production and distribution 
of agricultural production, from the 
preparation of the soil to the marketing 
of the crop or livestock product, which 
is not the subject of constant study in 
the Department of Agriculture. All of 
this knowledge is of no value to working 
farmers, however, unless some way can 
be found to Impart the information to 
them and give them the benefit of these 
discoveries and improvements. That is 
primarily the function of the Extension 
Service. It has done a good work with 
the expenditure of a comparatively small 
sum of money. 

The purpose of this bill is to furnish 
the funds so that the service can be ex¬ 
panded and rounded out to an extent that 
it will be available to practically all of 
the fanners of America. 

The funds authorized in this bill are 
particularly needed for the expansion of 
the 4-H Club work. The gentlewoman 
from Ohio has Just pointed out to you 
how very significant and important this 
4-H Club work is. After many years of 
close contact with this activity I can con¬ 
cur in everything that the gentlewoman 
has said. In fact, I feel that It Is Im¬ 
possible to overestimate the great value 
of this work among the youth of America, 

Although this movement has made a 
steady growth, it is a fact that today 
only about one-eighth of the farm boys 
and girls between the ages of 10 and 20 
are enrolled in 4-H Clubs. The prin¬ 
cipal reason the enrollment is not toger 
Is because of the lack' of funds for the 
employment of boys* and girls’ 4~H Club 
agents, the funds authorized In this bill 
would make it possible to greatly exiMmd 
the 4->H Club work. 

1 think, perhaps, we sometimes under¬ 
estimate the importance of 4-H dub 
work from a national standpoint. We 
think of it only as a movement which is 
of Interest to rural people, That is a 
great mlstike. A large proporUon of our 
faim-reared boys and girls go to tlie 
cities, partly because there are greater 
opportufiftfes there but very largely be¬ 
cause there are not. places on tlm farms 
for afi who are reared there. The rural 
areas are only part of this country 
where the Mrih rate ehoeeds the death 
rate. WeaiWfwenltfiinfettr mties 
thefanns. ttae,thesidehdidtrains 
character and good cltlaem^ and In 
education along practical lines whidi la 


famished by the 4-R dub Inures to the 
benefit of the entire country. Many of 
the leaders in all lines of urban activity 
today come from the 4-H dubs In rural 
America. The entire country will benefit 
from the extension of this worth while 
activity vdiich is provided for by the 
terms of bin. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Illinois. Mr. Chair¬ 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOPE. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Illinois. Did the 
Extension organization initiate or set up 
the 4-H dub work? Did they originally 
start the 4-H work? Was it the out¬ 
growth of the Extension work or was it 
initiated by private people? 

Mr. HOPE. I am not able to answer 
the gentleman’s question exactly. My 
Impression Is that 4-H dub work, as a 
national program, was Initiated by the 
Extension Service. There may have 
been local organizations before that. I 
think it should be mentioned that there 
is a splendid organization known as the 
National Committee on Boys and Girls 
dub work which has contributed greatly 
to the success of the 4-H dub work. 
This committee of eminent citizens is 
headed by Mr. Thomas E. Wilson. The 
executive secretary is Mr. Guy L. Noble. 
It is hardly necessary to say that this 
committee is heartily in favor or this bill. 
If the gentleman has any Information 
relative to the origin of the program I 
shall be glad for him to make a statement 
for the benefit of the committee. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Illinois. No; but the 
gentleman has answered the question. 
Private citizens have largely carried this 
work on up to this time. I Just wanted 
the Members of the House to realize that 
the originators of the 4-H dubs were 
private people who put their money Into 
it We are overlooking them and not 
giving credit where it Is due. 

Mr. HOPE. I am veiy glad the gentle¬ 
man brought that up because they should 
have credit. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Bir. HOPE. 1 yield to the gentleman 
from Kansas. 

Mr. CARLSON. 1 concur In the re¬ 
marks made by the gentleman. X shi- 
cerely hope the committee and the House 
will arorove this legislation. X am espe¬ 
cially interested in seeing an expansion 
of the 4-H dub program which has been 
held back by a lack of funds. 

BJr.HOPE. I thank my colleague, who 
has always given this program bis hearty 
support. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDREBBN. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOPE. I ^eld. 

Mr.AUGUSTH.ANDRE8EN. Zthlnk 
it has been shown to our committee at 
least some of the money heretofore ap¬ 
propriated for this 4-H Club work has 
been diverted. I think it should be 
strictly understood so far as the Bbuse 
is eoneemed that the bulk of this money 
is to go lor the tndnlng of boys and girls 
In the 4-H dubs rather than for some 
other purpose# 

Mr. HOPE. Yes; I am glad the gm* 
tleman brought that tm heeaiise thet is k 
matter which was dlseussed la eemani- 
tee. as the hearings wm show, The rs^ 
port of the conunittee and the hMlw 


disclose that the committee wants the 
major part of the funds authorized used 
for this purpose. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Kansas has expired. 

Mr. nANNAGAN. Mr, Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Idlssissippl [Mr. Abxr- 

NlTHYl. _ 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr, Chairman, 
this bill offers a long needed relief for 
American agriculture. We have thou¬ 
sands upon thousands of young farm boys 
and girls who are today leaving the farms 
simply because the program has not been 
made attractive to them. The Extension 
Service, with limited funds and limited 
personnel, has done more to Improve 
farm life than any other arm of the 
Department of Agriculture. 

The standards of farm life must be 
improved. There must be further de¬ 
velopment of individual farm and home 
plans. The farm people need guidance 
in the improvement of farm and home 
building. And, of foremost importance, 
there must be an additional emphasis 
laid to work with the rural youth in 4-K 
Clubs. 

The farmers of this country want and 
are entitled to a fair break with his goods 
at the market. They have never liked 
the idea of being recii^ents of subsidies. 
A fair price is all that they adc but some¬ 
thing they have not had. The authori¬ 
zation contained in this bill will improve 
marketing facilities and thus tend to 
make the farmer more Independent. 

Under present law the Federal Govern¬ 
ment appropriates almost $19,000,000 an¬ 
nually for cooperative extension work. 
This money Is matched almost dollar for 
dollar by the States, although statutory 
law does not require matching beyond 
more than about one-fourth of that 
amount. The funds authorized in this 
bill must be matched dollar for dollar, 
with the exception of a small amount to 
be used more or less as an equalizing 
fund. 

Not a single witness appeared before 
our committee in opposition to the bill. 
It has the support of every leading farm 
organization of the country. All of the 
witnesses told us that the increased 
funds were needed if agriculture was to 
take its place in the postwar world. 

Now. I shall not elaborate further on 
the bill since the general purposes have 
already been explained to you by the 
distinguished chairman of the Commit¬ 
tee on Agriculture and others but 1 
would like to address myself briefly to 
the proposed amendment of the gentle¬ 
man from Oklahoma [Mr. WtenssBAM], 

We held hearings on this biU for 8 
or 10 days. The hearings were pubUe. 
All persons Interested were permitted to 
appear and state their approval or dis¬ 
approval of the bill or any parts thereof. 
All farm organltttlons were likewise in¬ 
vited to appear and some did appear. 
During the course of the healings not 
a single witnem or individual addressed 
himself to or offered any compMnt 
against the situation which the gmitle- 
xnan proposes to correct 1^ amcndmciit. 
It was afUnr wc had gone into exeeiittve 
session and started readtag the blU In 
committee for amendment that the ccas* 
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mlttee was first apprised of the alleged 
objectionable activities. Even then no 
reference was made to these alleged ac¬ 
tivities but the same amendment which 
Is to be offered was then offered and the 
committee overwhelmingly voted it 
down. 

Now. it Is my opinion that before the 
House should consider such a far-reach¬ 
ing amendment that Its merits should 
be thoroughly investigated by one of the 
legislative committees. It should be dis¬ 
cussed in open public hearings. The 
opportunity was afforded but not a single 
individual appeared or requested oppor¬ 
tunity of appearance in behalf of this 
amendment. So, with all due deference 
to my good friend from Oklahoma, I 
think that when his amendment is of¬ 
fered It should be voted down. 

When the bill comes on for final pas¬ 
sage it is my hope that all of you will 
support it. 

Mr. FLANNAOAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 1 minute to the gentleman from 
West Virginia [Mr. Bailey]. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, if the 
Members of the House had an oppor¬ 
tunity to visit the West Virginia 4-H 
camp, I am sure there would not be any 
question about what action would be 
taken on this legislation. The State has 
acquired a 1.300-acre tract, the home of 
Stonewall Jackson, the famous Confed¬ 
erate general. If we were to choose right 
now between whether you took away our 
State capltol or our 4-H State camp. I 
expect we would tell you to take the 
capitol. 

I want to call the attention of the gen¬ 
tleman from Iowa, who mentioned the 
matter of appropriating money for air¬ 
ports to the fact that the people of West 
Virginia appreciate the action that was 
taken here last Friday. We are for pro¬ 
gressive legislation. I am sure every 
member of the West Virginia delegation 
is in favor of this legislation. I trust it 
will be the pleasuie of the Congress to 
provide these funds. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from West Virginia has ex¬ 
pired. 

Mr. FLANNAOAN. Mr. Chairman. I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
California [Mr. Doyle]. 

EXTENDING AND 8TRSN0THSNXN0 4-H AND OTHER 

AGRICULTURAL PROGRAMS FOR RURAL YOUTH 

IS A SOUND INVESTMENT 

Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Chairman, I briefly 
but emphatically speak for and urge 
unanimous approval of the funds pro¬ 
vided to be expended according to the 
sound objectives of H. R. 1690, being de¬ 
bated by us this day. By the expressed 
provisions thereof beginning at line 7, 
page 2. it provides— 

Particularly for the further development of 
county extension work, there are hereby au¬ 
thorised to be appropriated out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated 
for the purpose of paying the expenses of co¬ 
operative extension work in agriculture and 
home economics. Including technical and ed¬ 
ucational assistance to farm people in im¬ 
proving ^eir standards of living, in develop¬ 
ing individual farm and home plans, better 
marketing and distribution of farm products, 
work with rural youth in 4-H Clubs and older 
out-of-school youth, guidance of farm people 
in improving farm and home buUdings, de¬ 


velopment of effective programs in canning, 
food preservation, and nutrition, and for the 
necessary printing and distribution of infor¬ 
mation in connection with the foregoing. 

Therefore this appropriation, gentle¬ 
men, may honestly and fairly be consid¬ 
ered as a foundation investment in the 
production of food, and the strengthen¬ 
ing of home ties in the necessary develop¬ 
ment and Improvement of farm condi¬ 
tions and of better marketing and dis¬ 
tribution of farm products. There is no 
program which is more fundamental 
than is the security for a betterment of 
the rural or farm areas and communities 
of our Nation. Out of these rural and 
farm areas have come the most, numeri¬ 
cally, of our leaders in the history of our 
Nation. There is something about rural 
life—out in God’s great outdoors—which 
not only strengthens the sinews of man 
but clarifies, purifies, and makes more 
positive his spiritual understanding and 
values. 

So when we appropriate this money we 
not only do it to increase, stabilize, and 
secure our production of farm products 
in the best technical and modern man¬ 
ner—we not only vote money to improve, 
extend, and stabilize farm and rural 
home conditions and surroimdings; but 
we make more attractive the farm and 
rural life and areas for our young people, 
and we make it happier and healthier 
for the elders as well. Therefore this 
appropriation will be merely an advance¬ 
ment, if you please, to the further and 
increased production of food for our Na¬ 
tion and the world. 

While food is an absolute essential 
there is another property of intrinsic 
value entering into this appropriation 
which is definable and indelible. It is, 
gentlemen, the character values of rural 
youth and older out-of-school youth as 
they develop in these areas. If you say 
that you cannot count character as you 
can cash, then I reply that cash with¬ 
out character has no value. Cash dol¬ 
lars are but transitory material things 
which are so small that they can be 
counted, while character is so great and 
so intrinsic and so lasting it cannot be 
compared with small things. As a na¬ 
tion without character is lost, so an in¬ 
dividual without character values is of 
little worth to his community or to his 
nation. The fact that the rural and farm 
areas of our Nation have produced so 
many million men and women of charac¬ 
ter and who have placed character values 
above money worth is the reason so much 
of the leadership of our Nation has been 
bom and raised in rural areas. There¬ 
fore I say that in addition to being an 
advancement of money for food values 
and production, this appropriation is 
likewise an advancement of specific ways 
and means and programs which have al¬ 
ready proved their unlimited value in 
tangible results, in the creation of and 
stabilization of character values in young 
Americans. 

It is evidenced that the strategic and 
known value of the 4-H Club programs 
of our Nationals well known for both 
these results, because not one word of 
criticism have I heard on this floor 
against the 4-H Club programs and pur¬ 
poses. Any reasonable amount of 


money sensibly expended is not poorly 
or unwisely spent. 

Perhaps I have had an unusual expe¬ 
rience with youth in farm and rural 
areas, which I should relate, briefly, to 
you for your guidance and explanatory 
of my emphatic remarks in support of 
this appropriation; 

For 3 years I was boy counselor, ath¬ 
letic coach, and Instructor in govern¬ 
ment at California Junior Republic, 
Chino, San Bernardino County. Calif. 
This is a nationally and internationally 
known school for boys, fundamentally 
sound in principles of self-government 
and self-supporting by the boys them¬ 
selves, of high-school and Junior-high- 
school age. It consists of a farm of 
about 500 acres with a prize-winning 
herd of cattle. Both the products of the 
farm and dairy have won innumerable 
prizes at the California State and Los 
Angeles County fairs in my native State 
of California. I have seen hundreds of 
boys leave that splendid school perma¬ 
nently strengthened in character values 
and which have never been eradicated, 
thus becoming a distinct asset in some 
cases of a very probable liability. 

There is no comparable program in 
the development of character for youth 
to the rural and farm program, unless it 
be a religious faith and experience Itself, 
as is claimed by some. Now is the time 
in which to make immediate and ade¬ 
quate provision for this sort of invest¬ 
ment in the rural youth of our Nation 
and in the rural families, home, and 
conditions of the Nation. This is true 
because we have been exhausting both 
the material and the manpower youth 
resources of the rural and farm areas, 
as well as every other section of our 
Nation. Millions of rural-bom lads, 
having been in uniform of one branch 
or another of our Nation, will have had 
experiences and contacts with metro¬ 
politan advantages and conditions. 
These advantages and conditions in edu¬ 
cation, health, social, economic, and 
recreation, will have been so different, in 
countless numbers of cases so much 
more satisfactory, than those they were 
used to before going into the armed 
forces, that we must needs immediately 
improve, by every possible means, every 
possible condition surrounding rural 
youth in every possible rural area. It is 
high time we spent at least as much 
money and effort in behalf of the youth 
of our Nation as we do on our livestock— 
our cattle, our mules, our pigs, and our 
chickens. 

The 4-H Club programs in America has 
proved its values in dollars and cents and 
character-building worth. Is there any 
Member on this floor who can gainsay 
that statement? Not a one of you denies 
it. because it cannot be successfully con¬ 
troverted. In the Eighteenth Congres¬ 
sional District in Los Angeles County, in 
my native State of California, which con¬ 
gressional district I have the honor to 
represent in this great legislative body, 
the 4-H Club program in the northeast¬ 
ern end of my district, which is predom¬ 
inantly prosperous on account of a splen¬ 
did small-farm and dairy activity ana 
population, the 4-H Club program hw 
contributed inestimable value to tne 
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community, county, and the State* X 
have personal knowledge of that fact I 
have observed it and know what I am 
talking about. I have seen it with my 
own eyes. I know the leaders. The rela¬ 
tively few paid people are tops in their 
profession, and the extensive volunteer 
leadership is invaluable and rich in im- 
selflsh contribution to the happiness, 
character value, and training of youth. 
The 4-H program deserves—yes; our Na¬ 
tion needs its immediate expansion. We 
have had to draft and put millions of 
rural youth into the armed forces; we 
have unrooted them, their families, re¬ 
lationships, with economic and industrial 
and educational relationship, too. But 
we could not help this. We can, however, 
by this sensible and necessary appropria¬ 
tion counter and offset to some degree at 
least, the ravages and destruction of war 
on the economic, social, and educational 
relationships and conditions in rural 
areas. By this bill, also, we can sensibly 
and soundly place a sensible amount of 
money in the rural areas in the manner 
and at the time and through the methods 
which are already proven as ways and 
means to make such an advance or in¬ 
vestment in the youth of our Nation in 
rural areas. 

I repeat, gentlemen, the appropriation 
of this mcmey is not an expenditure 
which will not return. It will pay back 
in terms of actual food and agriculture 
values and along with it in actual char¬ 
acter value of American youth, and which 
values are indestructible and without 
which no permanent progress, according 
to our American way of life, can perma¬ 
nently endure. 

The CHAIRMAN. All time has ex- 
irired. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc.. That title ZZ of the act 
entitled **An act to provide for reeearch Into 
basic laws and principles relating to agricul¬ 
ture and to provide for the further develop¬ 
ment of cooperative agricultural extension 
work and the more complete endowment and 
support of land-grant colleges.” approved 
Jime 20, 1936 (the Bankhead-Jones Act), is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new section: 

**Sic. 23. (a) Zn order to fivther develop 
the cooperative extension system as inaugu¬ 
rated under the act entitled *An act to pro¬ 
vide for cooperative agricultural extension 
work between the agricultural colleges in 
the several States receiving the benefits of 
the act of Congress approved July 2, 1862, 
and all acts supplementary thereto, and the 
United States Zlepartment of Agriculture,' 
approved May 8. 1914 (U. 8. C., title 7, secs. 
841-348, 844-848), particularly for the fur¬ 
ther development of county extension work, 
there are hereby authoriaed to be ap¬ 
propriated, out of any money in the Treaa- 
tu 7 not otherwise appropriated, for the pur¬ 
pose of paying the expenses at cooperative 
extension work in apiculture and home 
eoonomlBi. including assistance to firm 
people in improving their standards of living, 
aaslstanoe in developing individual farm and 
home plans, better marketing and distribu¬ 
tion of farm products, work with rural youth 
in 4-H dubs and older out-of-aohool youth, 
guidance of farm people in improving farm 
and home buildings, development of effec¬ 
tive programs in nutrition, and for the necee- 
sary printing and dtetrlbution oi informa¬ 
tion in conheotlon with the foregoing, the 
following sums: 


**(1) a4,600A00 for the fiscal year ending 
June 80, 1948, and each subeequent fiscal 
y«tf; 

"(2) An additional 84,000,000 for the flaeal 
year ending June 80. 1047, and each sub- 
ssQuent fiscal year; a nd 

**(8) An additional 84.000,000 for the fiscal 
year ending June 80, 1948, and each sub¬ 
sequent fiscal year. 

"(b) The sums appropriated pursuant to 
this section shall be paid to the several States 
and the Territory of Hawaii, in the same 
manner and subject to the same conditions 
and limitations as the additional sums ap¬ 
propriated tmder such act of May 8, 1914 
(the Smlth-Zjever Act), exo^t that— 

”(l)not more than 2 percent of the 
sum appropriated pursuant to thia section 
for each fiscal year shall be available for pay¬ 
ing eipenaes of the Extension Service In the 
United Statee Department of Agriculture; 

"(2) 8500,000 of the sum so appropriated 
for each fiscal year shall be allotted among 
the States and the Territory oi Hawaii, by 
the Secretary of Agriculture on the basis of 
special needa due to population character¬ 
istics. area in relation to farm population, or 
other special problems, as determined by 
such Secretary; 

”(8) the remainder of the sum so appro¬ 
priated for each fiscal year shall be paid to 
the several States and the Territory of Ha¬ 
waii, In the proportion that the farm popu¬ 
lation of each bean to the total farm popu¬ 
lation of the several States and Territory of 
Hawaii, as determined by the census of 
1940; and 

” (4) the several States and the Territory of 
Hawaii shall not he required to offset or 
match the funds allotted from sums appro¬ 
priated punuant to subparagraph (1) of 
subsection (a) of this ssctton. 

”(c) The sums appropriated pursuant to 
this section shall be in addition to. and not 
in substitution for, sums approprlatsd un¬ 
der such act of May 8, 1914, as amended 
and supplemented, or sums otherwise appro¬ 
priated inv agricultural extension work. 
Allotments to any State or the TerrttOTy of 
Hawaii for any fiscal year from the appro¬ 
priations herein authdriaed shall be avail¬ 
able for payment to such State or the Ter¬ 
ritory of HawaU only if such State or the 
Territory of Hawaii complies, for such fiscal 
year, with the provtslons with reference to 
offset of appropriations (other than appro¬ 
priations under this section and section 21 
of this title) for agricultural extension 
work.” 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word, 

Mr. Chairman, I rise In support of the 
bill. According to my way of thinking, 
no proposal has come to this House In 
some time which has more merit than 
the one before us. While we appreciate 
hundreds of millions of dollaiii for the 
Department of Agriculture, I am con¬ 
vinced that we get more for our do^ 
out of this extension work of the 4-H 
Clubs than out of anything else for which 
we appropriate. I remember back 
through the years when we did not have 
these. I. too, was brought up on the 
farm as the son of a tenant fanner and 
know something about the problems of 
the fanner the long hours, and the slav¬ 
ish work and very small remuneration. 

This appeals to me, as has been sug¬ 
gested, as a character-building, a cittefi- 
bullding proposition. I know it for 
$12,500,000, but this is a Idg country—48 
States and our Territories. This admin¬ 
istration has spent billions in paying pdo- 
ple not to pi^uce* This proposea to 


train them to produce; it is not a policy 
of scarcity, but it is to develop a policy 
of plen^ in this country. This is a pro- 
ponU to develop self-reliance among the 
boys and glris and the people of this 
country. We have heretofore spent bil¬ 
lions of dollars to destroy self-reliance in 
the XTziited States. When we destroy the 
self-reliance of the boys, girls, men, and 
women we have done a great injury to 
them and our Nation. 

This teaches them how to ziroduce. It 
encourages them to produce better and 
more hogs, poultry, cattle, dairy prod¬ 
ucts, fruits, and other farm products. 
The girls in the homes, and the mothers, 
too, are taught not only to can but to 
can in the proper way, and to can not 
only plentifully but they are taught how 
to protect and to preserve it, how to keep 
house, and how to maintain a home. Ex¬ 
cept for the war appropriations and ap¬ 
propriations for the defense of our coun¬ 
try and for our defenders, no other ap¬ 
propriation has greater appeal to me 
than this one. 

We have made wonderful progress In 
orgazilsing our boys and girls on the 
farms. While this was not Initiated per¬ 
haps by governmental agencies, it was in 
Abraham Lincoln's administration that 
it was first given governmental sanc¬ 
tion; and In the 1860's or 70*s Senator 
Morrell, of Vermont, got a bill through 
establishing Federal land-grant col¬ 
leges; in other words, our State univer¬ 
sities; and the Government made con¬ 
tributions from that day to this to the 
States that would cooperate with the 
Federal Government 

This great movement crystallized into 
the 4-H dubs and it has been recog¬ 
nized and encouraged by Congress. We 
now have a million seven hundred and 
fifty thousand boys and girls in the 4-H 
Clubs. It is impossible to estimate how 
much the boys have cemtributed to de¬ 
veloping more and better livestock, 
fruits, vegetables, grains, and dairy prod¬ 
ucts. Last year the girls put up approxi¬ 
mately 75,000,000 cans of fruit. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman frenn Kentucky has expired. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for 3 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. And this 
is not all. In the 4-H Clubs they have 
sold hundreds of millions of doUars* 
worth of bonds azid'savings stamps. 
And perhaps more than 1,400,000 young 
men and women have gone into our 
armed forces. All in all, they have made 
wonderful progress. It really is a great 
educatlcmal program and a lot of the 
knowledge developed in these 4-H dubs 
by the.boys and girls has been absorbed 
by the fathers and mothers. 

It is comparatively a few years ago that 
American orchardists did not know what 
a great enemy the San Jose scale was. 
When I was a yoimg man starting out 
to practice law, a certain man in my 
home town sued the electrie-llght com¬ 
pany, clainiing that the electric-light 
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Wires killed his fruit trees. I represented 
the defendant. We started to investigate 
and found it was San Jose scale and not 
the electric-light wires that had killed the 
plaintiff's fruit trees. 

And perhaps some of you still remem¬ 
ber when we had a disease known as 
limberneck among fowls. The farmers 
and their wives did not know what caused 
limberneck. I have seen my mother 
many times swab the throats of fowls 
with a feather covered with kerosene oil, 
or run a hairpin down the neck of a 
chicken suffering with this disease. It 
appeared to help them. Great numbers 
of fowls on nearly every faim died of 
limberneck. Finally the educational 
program going on amongst the boys and 
girls on the farms found out what caused 
this disease. It was brought about by 
fowls eating decayed flesh. The farms 
were kept clean of decayed flesh and the 
limberneck disappeared. 

These are only three of the hundreds 
and hundreds of similar developments 
that grew out of experimentation and 
education on the farm. 

When I engaged in the practice of law 
and became president of a national bank. 
I did not lose interest in the farmers and 
their problems. Agriculture is the back¬ 
bone of this country. I had the bank se¬ 
cure 10 thoroughbred young sows. We 
gave these pigs to 10 farm boys. The 
bank received 2 of the first litter of 
pigs and these were given to other boys. 
That thoroughbred stock of hogs spread 
like wildfire over the county. 

I gave out 300 settings of White Plym¬ 
outh Rocks to 300 young farm girls in 
the county and we got wonderful results. 
I was very much impressed with the great 
interest manifested by the boys and girls 
in matters of this kind. 

Today we have 138,000.000 people in 
this country; at least 108,000,000 of these 
are located in cities or in congested dis¬ 
tricts and fewer than thirty million are 
living on farms. 

When I WEIS a lad between one-half and 
two-thirds of the people of this Nation 
were living on the farms. Today we have 
fewer than one-fourth living on the 
farms. 

We must spare no pains to Improve 
conditions on the farms, and to make bet¬ 
ter farmers, and to create an interest in 
the boys and girls for farm life and to 
add to their efficiency as farmers. Un¬ 
less we do something about these matters, 
our boys and girls will leave the farm and 
the movement from the farms to the cit¬ 
ies and these congested centers, with a 
consequent increase in the demand on 
farms for food, feed, and fiber. I know of 
no agency or group in this country who 
have contributed more to these laudable 
purposes than the extension activities of 
the Department of Agriculture in pro¬ 
moting 4-H Clubs for the boys and girls 
of the Nation. These clubs not only make 
better and more efficient and better satis¬ 
fied farmers, but they teach self reliance, 
build character.eand make better homes, 
better wives, and better fathers and 
mothers and husbands, and in all better 
citisens. 

We must not only depend on the farm¬ 
ers for our food, feed, and fiber, but they 
too, are the bulwark of patriotism of this 


country and our fighters in time of war. 
It was the farmers who stopped the Brit¬ 
ish at Lexington and Concord and Bunker 
Hill, and who really won the Revolution¬ 
ary War, and the farmers have been fore¬ 
most in the defense of this country in 
every war since the Revolution, and near¬ 
ly a million and a half of our boys and 
^rls are in this present war. It is on the 
farm that we find love of liberty and the 
real American way of life, and it affords 
me great pleasure to speak and vote for 
this very Important and essential legis¬ 
lation. 

There is only one condition that Con¬ 
gress desires and that is that politics be 
not permitted to creep into this wonderful 
organization of boys and girls. I repeat. 

I shall continue to support measures that 
will encourage the farmers. I wish here 
and now to warn my colleagues that we 
must stand together in preserving the 
markets for these boys and girls and 
other farmers of our country. Let us 
not forget their long hours of service and 
the heavy toil they must endure. They 
are entitled to such prices as will insure 
them a substantial return on their invest¬ 
ments. and real American wages for their 
work. We cannot build up the farm boys 
and girls of America if we permit agri¬ 
cultural products from foreign lands pro¬ 
duced by peon labor to be shipped into 
our country without proper restrictions 
and thereby take away the markets for 
the products of our farmers and 4-H boys 
and girls. 

The CHAIRMAN. Before other Mem- 
bers are recognized we will have the Clerk 
report the committee amendments. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: Page 2. line 12. 
after the word ‘‘including*', insert "technical 
and educational." 

The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The Clerk read sis follows: 

Committee amendment; Page 2. line 14, 
strike out the word "aasiatance." 

The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The Clerk read as follows : 

Committee amendment: Page 1, line 19, 
after the word "in". Insert "canning, food 
preservation and.” 

The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The Clerk read sis follows: 

Committee amendment: Page 3, line 4, 
strike out "and the Territory of Hawaii'* and 
Insert "the Territories of Htfwaii and Alaska, 
and Puerto Rico." 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
committee amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
this Eunendment for the purpose of se¬ 
curing an explanation of why Alaska and 
Puerto Rico should be added to the Terri¬ 
tory of Hawaii as provided in the bill m 
originally drafted. It is my impression 
that some of these Eunendments sug¬ 
gested here deserve a little explanation, 
and in this instance 1 think we should 
have it. 

Mr. lilJtNNAOAN. The committee 
went into the question thoroughly. We 
found that the original Smith-Lever Act, 
the Capper-Ketcham Act, and the Bank¬ 


head-Jones Act either originally or by 
amendment have been extended to the 
Territories. We see no reason why the 
Territories of Alaska and Puerto Rico 
should be left out of the present bill. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Is it 
correct that in the original legislation 
on extension work Hawaii was the only 
Territory included, and that Alaska and 
Puerto Rico received separate treatment? 

Mr. PLANNAGAN. That is not true. 
They were brought in by amendment 
pas.sed to the Smith-Lever Act. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Yes; but 
after the Territory of Hawaii had been 
carried in the original act; that is, 
Puerto Rico and Alaska, were not cov¬ 
ered in the original legislation. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. They have always 
been under the act either by the text of 
the original act itself or by amendment. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. This 
Illustrates the importance of considering 
carefully the language of amendments. 
In that connection, when the gentleman 
from Oklahoma CMr. WickershamI was 
reading his Eunendment. it occurred to 
the gentleman from Kansas I Mr. Carl¬ 
son] that the languEige proposed there 
was very inclusive. For instance, it 
reads: 

No portion of said funds may or will be 
used by said State or Territory to pay all or 
any part of the salary, wages, or expenses of 
any person who, during the preceding fiscal 
year, and while employed to carry out the 
purposes of this act or any of the acts herein 
mentioned, has acted os representative, agent, 
salesman, or solicitor of membership of any 
business, commercial or farm organization or 
enterprise-— 


And so forth. The gentleman from 
Oklahoma is an earnest and diligent 
Member. His intent in suggesting the 
amendment Is laudable, but I question 
whether the proposition can be handled 
in the way suggested. That language 
seems to me to say that any man who in 
1 year solicits membership in any com- 
merclEd or farm organization shall be 
prohibited from receiving wages or ex¬ 
penses in extension work in a succeeding 
year. In other words, if somebody under 
the Extension Service solicits member¬ 
ship in a 4-H Club in one year, he will 
be barred from receiving any expense 
money in any part of this program in 
the succeeding year. Take your 4-H 
Clubs, the calf clubs, poultry improve¬ 
ment associations, your com clubs, or 
whatever they may be, if someone solicits 
membership in them, or acts as a rep¬ 
resentative for one of these clubs he will 
be prohibited under the language of the 
proposed amendment from receiving any 
wages or expenses out of these funds in 
a succeeding year. A county agent, for 
example, could not serve on the member¬ 
ship committee for a ^xnmerciEd club 
or a county fair Eussociation. 

For that reason I hope that the 
amendment proposed by the gentleman 
from Oklahoma will not be adopted in 
the form in which it was read to the 


Committee. 

So far as the basic resolution is con¬ 
cerned, I think that this is another one 
of those steps in the right 
ts cib additional step In the right 
tlon which the Congress has previously 
taken. 
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This is money that will be spent for a 
constnictive purpose. 1 hope the till 
will be approved without the addition of 
any crippling amendment 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. Chairman, 1 have Just returned 
from my home district, where I attended 
a hobby show which lasted for 2 nights. 
It was my privilege to present the awards 
and prla^ in this show. Five thousand 
people were at that demonstration. 
Featured there were exhibitions of every 
sort to show the initiative and the ability 
of the individual youth of my section. 
There was a young man who had raised 
white mice. He had a whole cage of 
them at that show. Another had built 
some remarkable specimens of toy air¬ 
planes. Still others had gone in for 
wood and sheet metal working, and for 
a thousand different other subjects, all 
related to vocational work, from which 
they gained knowledge that will do them 
a great deal of good in later years. 

The point I wish to make is that at that 
hobby show, out of all the youth organi¬ 
zations, and there were dozens of them, 
the people in the 4~H Clubs in Broome 
County, which is my home coimty, had 
carried off the honors and had won prizes 
for having the highest rating in numbers 
of points in that contest. They distin¬ 
guished themselves in such a way that 
interest in 4-H Club work in my own dis¬ 
trict has been tremendously stimulated. 
I say money which is going for work like 
that is well spent. 

In one of the other counties of my dis¬ 
trict a young man about 12 years of age 
had taken several courses and had 
studied extensively in the 4-H Club work. 
The knowledge he gained from that 
training had enabled him to advise his 
parents on agricultural matters so well 
that they were able to improve the pro¬ 
duction on their farm. They were able 
to profit by many of the things he had 
gained from his studies in that extension 
work. I say that money spent in this 
way is spent in the most constructive 
way in which we can help the farm youth 
of America. 

There was a time when in many sec¬ 
tions of the country the farm youth did 
not have the advantages and did not 
have access to the opportunities for edu¬ 
cation that some of the city youth had. 
They were looked upon as being rather 
backward. Today, however, due to the 
improved rural school system and the 
extension work and studies on other 
correlated subjects carried on by the 
4-H Clubs, the farm youth of America 
are able to take their place with full 
equality along with the city youth in 
building up a grater America than we 
have ever known oefore. 

It is my sincere hope that the appro¬ 
priation authorized in this bill will be 
approved of, and that the great work 
which the 4-H Clubs of America are do¬ 
ing win be continued and elaborated 
upon wd magnified so that it can em¬ 
brace etery farm youth in the country. 
There is no questkm but that the value 
of this west is beginning to ten in agri¬ 
culture. As these young people, imbued 
with enthusimsAi and desire far learn¬ 
ing and invigorated in mind and body 


by the benefits they have gleaned frmn 
this extension work oontinue to get more 
out of these courses, the agrtemtural 
picture will improve. 

The CHAIRBCAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. DONDBStO. Mr. Chairman, 1 ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
be allowed 2 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. I yield. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman, of 
course, will agree with me that the 
greatest progress can be made along this 
line by having county agents who are 
good mixers and agreeable fellows end 
giving the children leadership, more 
than the few dollars extra for them to 
spend. Is that not so? 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. I agree 
with the gentleman. In my home dis¬ 
trict. the county agents are doing a 
splendid job. and they are specializing in 
the work that the gentleman mentioned. 
I think they should do that. 

Mr.GROSa In what way could he use 
more money in furthering his work? I 
just do not see the point how money is 
going to further this woi^. 

Mr. EDWm ARTHUR HALL. I under¬ 
stand there are many county agents who 
Just cannot cover their territory at pres¬ 
ent. These funds will give additional 
personnel where it Is needed. 

Mr. DGNDERO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. I must 
yield to the gentleman from Michigan 
inasmuch as he asked for my additional 
time. 

Mr. DONDERO. The gentleman from 
New York will agree with me that life 
on the farm is hard work and that It re¬ 
quires a lot of muscle, a lot of sweat, and 
dirty hands. But it requires clean and 
active minds. Anything we can do to 
encourage the youth of the land to stay 
on the farm and UU the soil ought to be 
done. 

Mr. SXIWIN ARTHUR HALL. The 
gentleman is correct. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman. wiU the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. I yield 
to the gentleman from Kansas. 

Mr. HOPE. In reply to the guestlon 
propounded by the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, the way in which this leg¬ 
islation assists in the 4-H Club work is 
that it will make possible the emid<^- 
went of 4-H Club agents in many coun¬ 
ties which do not have sodh agents at 
this time. 

Mr. GROSS. . Mr, Chairman, wdl the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Yes. 

Mr. GROSS. Right at the present 
tiine in my county a fdlow is drtflng 
around mixing with the farmers, urging 
them to take time to buikt up ehib work, 
when they ought to be doh^ consferue- 
tive work and they ought to be hdphig 
the war effort and producing fdod. t 
am Interested in food and not hi a pa« 
temalistie plan of Just spending maanf. 
Pood is the issue. 


Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. The 
4-H Chibs are interested in the produc¬ 
tion of food. At least it It in my sec¬ 
tion and I am sure it Is throughout the 
country. Future generations will do a 
better job of producing food by virtue of 
the action we are taking today In mak¬ 
ing these additional sums for 4-H dub 
expulsion. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, 1 was very much inter¬ 
ested in listening to the gentleman from 
Kentucky. After I heard the fine state¬ 
ments made fay the gentleman from Ken¬ 
tucky, and he alwasrs has fine, construc¬ 
tive ideas, even if 1 had been for economy, 
he would have converted me into sup¬ 
porting this amendment. I do want to 
say here 1 am for this program foe the 
reason that it is going to aid and assist 
the boys and girls on the farms to become 
80 imbued with the idea that they ought 
to take hold of their 4-H Clubs, their pig 
clubs, their potato clubs, and their calf 
clubs, and other clubs on the farms and 
develop so that they will be so interested 
in agriculture, they will feel with the 
knowledge they have gained by this pro¬ 
gram they will remain on the farms and 
develop the fums so they can produce 
the things needed for the benefit of all 
the people, not only of our own Nation, 
but of all the world, which is going to be 
in such need of agricultural commodities. 
But. on the other hand, they will not be 
looking to Uncle Sam for a great big sub¬ 
sidy program of $800,000,000 for the 
farmers. They will believe they should 
work for what they receive instead of 
asking their Government for a gratuity— 
a hand-out Something for nothing. 

This is the point I want to make: If 
you want to do the thing that is best for 
this Nation you will aid and assist the 
farmer of this country to get a price for 
his commodity, plus a wage for the time 
that he spen^ on the farm producing 
agricultural products, so that he will not 
have this ^00,000,000 political farm 
subsidy program which you have been 
driving the farmer to take, only to his 
detriment, because it will only be a year 
or so until you have to stop these $800,- 
000,000 subsidies. Then where will the 
poor farmer of the country be? The 
farmer will have to pay the taxes to pay 
the bill. You are only leading the 
farmer to the greatest fall the farmers of 
this country and the Nation have ever 
had, because of the ridiculous legislation 
which Congress has passed in the last 10 
years. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRBSEN. Will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RICH. I yi^d to the distinguished 
gentleman. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. It is 
our hope that this will teach them thrift, 
economy, and self reliance in their own 
Industry. 

Mr. RICH. That is right, and I am In 
favor of It. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Will the 
gentleman yieldt • 

Mr. RICH. I now yieM to that great 
gentleman from Kentucky, who always 
has something fine, interesting, and 
praetloal to say. 

Mr. IK»Bnw oritoitU<^. ItiunK 
the teaCleBMui. 
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Mr. RICH. 1 mean it from the bottom 
of my heart. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. 1 want 
to join with the gentleman. Let us 
teach the American boys and girls to 
produce on the farm and then let us not 
give away their markets to other coun¬ 
tries of the world. 

Mr. RICH. The gentleman is abso¬ 
lutely right. If you will watch these 
reciprocal trade agreements, these re¬ 
ductions of 50 percent in the tariff, that 
will be important. As long as these for¬ 
eign countries are unable to produce, it 
will be all right, but you Just wait until 
after a while when things begin to come 
into this Nation, raised by peon labor in 
many, many countries our farmers will 
wonder why they do not have even the 
American markets left for their produce. 
Then there will be a day of reckoning. 
That day will not be far off. When that 
time comes there may be a lot of you fel¬ 
lows who want to come back here to Con¬ 
gress. who will not have the opportunity. 
I say to you in all sincerity, keep your 
eyes open for America. Be for the things 
that are going to build up America. Be 
for the things that will help American 
boys and girls to continue to work, so 
that they know they will have to work for 
their daily wage and that they are not 
going to have a munificent government 
handing them hand-outs all the time, be¬ 
cause that hand-out business has got to 
stop some day. Your treasury will not 
stand it. you have already gone by that 
time. If there is anything we ever did 
to our American people that has been 
wrong, it was to put a wishbone where 
their backbone ought to be. An 3 rthing 
worth having is worth working for. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania has ex¬ 
pired. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last six words. The Ex¬ 
tension Service and the 4--H Club work 
of our farm boys and girls has played 
a leading role in the wonderful food pro¬ 
duction record which America has made 
during this terrible war when food is 
so vital to ourselves and our allies. I wish 
to inquire of the chairman of the Com¬ 
mittee on Agriculture why the Virgin 
Islands were left out of his amendment? 
It occurs to me that the small farmers 
there should be helped to carry on their 
business so they can finally run their own 
farms Instead of being obliged to work 
for the large corporations operating 
there. 

Mr. FLANNAOAN. No consideration 
was given to that question. As far as I 
know, the Virgin Islands have never been 
Included in the Extension Service. The 
original act. of course, was the Smith- 
Lever Act, which was amended to take in 
the Territories of Hawaii. Puerto Rico, 
and Alaska. Then the Capper-Ketchum 
Act was likewise amended: but the Virgin 
Islands have never been considered in 
any of the legislation providing for the 
Extension Service. 

Mr JENSEN. Does that mean that the 
Virgin islands could not be included in 
this amendment? I happen to know the 
Virgin Islands need this extension work 
Just as much if not more than our other 
possessions. 


Mr. FLANNAOAN. I do not know what 
work is being done in the Virgin Islands 
by the Extension Service. So far as I 
know none of the extension legislation to 
date covers the Virgin Islands. 

Mr. JENSEN. Would the gentleman be 
willing to include the Virgin Islands in 
his amendment? Then between the time 
it goes to the Senate and its consideration 
by that body we can have an opportunity 
to look into the situation and it can be 
taken out by the Senate if it should be 
found to be not in order. I know some¬ 
thing of the conditions down there being 
a member of the appropriations subcom¬ 
mittee on the Interior Department. 

Mr. FLANNAOAN. I do not want the 
Virgin Islands included in my bill unless 
we know the situation, and we have had 
no testimony one way or the other with 
reference to the Virgin Islands. I do 
have the Extension bill before me and I 
think that no one of them covers the 
Virgin Islands. 

Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENSEN. I yield to my distin¬ 
guished colleague from Iowa. 

Mr. LeCOMPTE. I would remind the 
gentleman that there are only three of 
the Virgin Islands that are inhabited and 
there is not much agriculture on the 
others to speak of. 

Mr. JENSEN. There is considerable 
sugarcane raised there, and we need 
more sugar especially during the days of 
food shortages^ 

Mr. LeCOMPTE. There is no agricul¬ 
ture in the Virgin Islands except some 
sugarcane. 

Mr. JENSEN. Yes. quite a lot of 
sugarcane. 

Mr. LeCOMPTE. Very little. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENSEN. I yield. 

Mr. RICH. There is a Government 
rum plant in the Virgin Islands which 
takes charge of the Islands. Mr. Ickes 
is president of the company. They are 
making rum down there and we are get¬ 
ting the rum back here. I do not know 
why the Virgin Islands should be in¬ 
cluded. 

Mr. JENSEN. I am not interested in 
rum. but do want to be fair. We are 
Including every other island. Certainly 
we should include the Virgin Islands if 
it is germane to this bill. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENSEN. I yield. 

Mr. GROSS. Is it not true that a 
major portion of the agriculture of the 
Virgin Islands is conducted by corpora¬ 
tion farms, big sugar plantations and 
perhaps pineapple plantations, if pine¬ 
apples are grown there? And are not 
these corporations abundantly able to 
take care of themselves? 

Mr. FLANNAOAN. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman sdeld? 

Mr. JENSEN. I yield. 

Mr. FLANNAOAN. I think I can 
answer the gentleman’s quesUcm. The 
Virgin IsUnda do not constitute a Terri¬ 
tory; it is one of our possessions. The 
land-grant-college bill does not extend 
to the Virgin Islands, because they do not 
have a land-grant college. This exten* 


Sion work, of course, stems from the 
land-grant college.* These being the 
facts. I do not see how we can make this 
Extension bill applicable to the Virgin 
Islands. 

Mr. JENSEN. I thank the gentleman 
for that statement, which explains it to 
my satisfaction. I do believe, however, 
that the Extension Service would be 
beneficial to the economy of the Virgin 
Islands, as it is to ours. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Iowa has expired. 

Mr. BUCK. Mr. Chairman. I move to 
strike out the last two words. 

Mr. Chairman, almost everybody talks 
about economy, but nobody does any¬ 
thing about it. A few minutes ago I 
asked how many additional Jobs this bill 
would add to the Government’s pay roll. 
I have subsequently been told that the 
number is 2,500—2,500 new jobs will be 
set up as a result of the passage of this 
bill. If this country is to avoid national 
bankruptcy, it must have a balance to 
its peacetime budget. Mr. Chairman, we 
are not working toward a balanced 
peacetime budget when we add 2.500 new 
Jobholders to the millions of officeholders 
who are now one of our greatest prob¬ 
lems. 

I hope this bill will not be enacted. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the pro forma amend¬ 
ment. 


Mr. Chairman, I wish to take Just a 
few montents to compliment this com¬ 
mittee for bringing in this bill. 

The money we appropriate In this bill 
will provide for the additional work 
among the young people of the farming 
communities of the United States. It 
provides increased training and educa¬ 
tion for them at a time when they are 
in the formative periods of their lives. 
It is then that we will give them the 
benefit of new ideas regarding agricul¬ 
ture. In my opinion, it is most impor¬ 
tant that this bill be passed at the pres¬ 
ent time. It will reach out into the post¬ 
war period. 

We have had tremendous agricultural 
problems in the past and we have no 
reason to believe that the problems in 
the postwar era. so far as agriculture is 
concerned, will not be as severe and as 
difficult as they have been in the past. 
The money which is provided by the 
pending bill will, in the postwar period, 
permit us to go ahead with Increased 
intensity in educating and training the 
young fa’lm population of the United 
States. 

Mr. Chairman, in my section of the 
country I envision a great transition in 
agilculture. In my section I envision, 
for instance, a marked increase in the 
use of machinery on the farms and in 
farming operations; the use of the cotton 
picker, which will have a tremendous in¬ 
fluence upon the cotton farms all over 
the South. I envision further, Mr. 
Chairman, a transition, so far as the de¬ 
velopment of the forests of the country 
are concerned, on a much larger scale 
than In the past. I can see in our sec¬ 
tion a desire on the part of our 
population to cultivate forests in a la^e 
xn&sure as they raise 
wheat, and other agricultural products. 
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This appropriation will come to these 
young people at the very time when the 
great postwar transition period Is at 
hand and by using this money we can 
properly advise* counsel* and train these 
young people to take a large part In that 
transltimi period* thereby to help solve 
the new a^ critical postwar problems 
of agriculture. 

Mr. C^iairman* I take this time to com¬ 
mend the committee for bringing in this 
bill at the present time and giving this 
small but badly needed addition of money 
to the Extension Service of the Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Louisiana has expired. 

Mr. DOLUVER. Mr. Chairman* I 
move to strike out the last eight words. 

Mr. Chairman, it should not go un¬ 
noticed in this discussion that down on 
the avenue leading from the Capitol to 
the Agricultural Building there Is an 
arch dedicated to (me of Iowa's citisens. 
Dr. Seaman Knapp. He was responsible 
for the origin and the development of the 
Agricultural Extension Service. Those 
of us in this House representing the State 
of Iowa are proud to recall that Dr. 
Knapp played an important and promi¬ 
nent part in making the Extension Serv¬ 
ice of the Department of Agriculture a 
valuable addition to our agricultural 
economy. 

I Join with my colleague [Mr. HoxvkmI* 
from the Eighth Iowa District, in sup¬ 
porting this bill to help Improve the 
Agricultural Extension Service. In the 
Sixth Iowa District* there is no more im¬ 
portant work carried on than the Exten¬ 
sion S^vice of the Department of Agri¬ 
culture. I am especially impressed by 
the work done on behalf of the farm 
youth of our communities. The Exten¬ 
sion Service teaches the young men and 
women on the farms the advantages* the 
methods and the means of Improving 
farms and making farm life more in¬ 
teresting* profitable* and enjoyable. Our 
rural life ought to be more interesting, 
profitable, and enjoyable and we should 
use every means at our disposal to in¬ 
duce our young farm people to continue 
their Interest in agriculture. So that 
instead of leaving the farms for the con¬ 
gested areas of the Nation they will stay 
out in the free and open country. The 
educational methods of the Extension 
Service are sound, and the results have 
been excellent. 

Following the close of this war it is 
anticipated by all of us that the fanners 
of our country will have the impulses and 
the means to improve farm life. Better 
living for the farm population means a 
distinct contribution to the general wel¬ 
fare of all our people. 

This legUlation has that motive and 
purpose and I heartily favor it. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman. 1 move to 
strike out the last nine words. 

Mr. Cliainnan. I appreciate very mui^ 
wha* the sentieman frmn Iowa £Mn 
DoumtJ. wtio haa Just spoken* had to 
say about the contribution of Dr. Bea^ 
man Kaoim h> the Bxtensiim Service. I 
think Itie wdl for us. as we build this 
legislativo pohey to pay tribute to the 

Jn tiiiy WOflC* NfUiT 

years ago I remember reading letters 


which Walter Hines Page wrote to Sea¬ 
man Knaim. and In that day he was 
envisioning this very thing, the building 
of a sound educational policy for the 
farm people of America. We can look 
back upon the tronendous achievements 
of the Extension Sendee wlrii real pride 
in the imagination and the vision and 
the patriotism of men of that type. 

I was curious to know what the symbol 
''4-H** stood for* so I asked a member 
of the Committee on Agriculture a 
moment ago if he could enlighten me. 
He told me that it stands for head* 
hands, heart* and health, so that con¬ 
firms the impression I had that the pro¬ 
gram which these splendid Extension 
representatives are engaged in is a very 
broad and balanced program* that the 
mental and the moral and the pineal 
well-being of farm youth is involved. 

I was interested in what the gentle¬ 
woman from Ohio had to say about 
the interpretation of these enterprises 
which we are engaged in promoting* that 
is. that farms are something more than 
food factories* and that the institution 
of agriculture is something more than a 
commercial enterprise. To be sure* the 
economics are vital* production is impor¬ 
tant* but farming, as many of us see it. 
is something more. It represents a way 
of life. 

I simply want to say* Mr. Chairman, 
that I hope the House will give by an 
overwhelming vote its approval to this 
splendid measure which the Committee 
on Agriculture has labored so diligently 
in formulating. 

Mr. RAIylSPECK. Mr. Chairman* will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Geor gia. 

Mr. RAMSPECK. I heard the gentle¬ 
man from Virginia say that the authority 
for this act is based on the Land-Grant 
College Act, is that correct? 

Mr. HAYS. I will yield to the chair¬ 
man to answer that Question. 

Mr. RAMSPECK. Is the authority for 
this activity based on the Land-Grant 
College Act? 

kir. PliANNAGAK. I said it goes back 
to the beginning of it* but the first Ex¬ 
tension Act was the Smith-Lever Act in 
1914. Of omrse* the land-grant col¬ 
lege bill was passed in iMa. 

Mr. RAM8PEGSL That is what I 
wanted to call ettmUm to. It is part 
of our program of Federal aid to educa¬ 
tion which had been going on for 75 
years. 

Mr. HAYS. 1 thank the geotteman* 
and I think it is venr appropriate to 
point out that beginning In Wa, per¬ 
haps* at least in Presideni Xinooln'i ad¬ 
ministration* we had the sUrt of this 
educational pogram. 

Mr. RAMSPECK. Was not the gentle¬ 
man rather. SQrprised that no one here 
has expressed any fear of Mml con¬ 
trol? 

The CHAHMAN. The tl»e of the 
gentleman trem Arimnsas has espliWL 

Mr. JOHNSON of BHaoUk Me*G|iah*- 
man* I move to itrike out the last 10 
words. 

Mr. Chaltmaau I am not golajgtn take 
my 5 minutes. butltieMiisliketliehiteg*^ 
pretation of this bill IS confined entirely 


to the work being done by the 4-H Clube 
under the Extension Service. To get the 
record stralriit, the 4-R Chib woik was 
promoted many years ho^ by a private 
indlvidttal^nd 1 have not heard his 
name menUimed here today—a man 
whmn tibe tlnltod States and agriculture 
particularly owe a great debt of grati¬ 
tude—Mr. Tom WUson. This woik has 
been growing and it has been picked up 
by the Extension Sendee* and they are 
doing a good Job with it. We had some 
hearings about 4 years ago* I think it 
was* befom our .Committee on Agricul¬ 
ture. It was those people who originally 
initiated this work that were most deeply 
Interested. We had before us some wit¬ 
nesses who were 4-R Club members* and 
we had Just recently before our com¬ 
mittee some most brilliant youths. But 
my mind still goes back to those days 
about 4 years ago when we had before 
our committee a farmer from Virginia or 
North Carolina* a brawny* hard* sun¬ 
tanned fanner who looked as though he 
had struggled hard from the days of his 
youth. With him was his son. The son 
testified briefiy what the 4-H Club had 
done for him. and then the fatha* testi¬ 
fied. He had been a hired farm hand and 
many years a poor tenant. He had quite 
a large family. They struggled along but 
never could make any headway. Then 
the boy came home one day and said he 
wanted to Join the 4-Jl Club. The father 
acquiesced. It was perfectly all right if 
the boy wanted to. Then the boy came 
home telling stories of the great things 
of interest he had learned. He told his 
father that they were not fanning right 
along certain lines* that they could use a 
little better stock by selective breeding* 
that there were ways of improving their 
way of handling their milk herds, their 
poultry* their crops and their hogs. The 
father became Interested and finally 
went along with the boy and sat in at 
the meethw. He said* ''After a few years 
of this* I can testily to you how much the 
4-H Club and my boy have helped me. 
Today I am paying for my own farm and 
have it pretty near paid for." This was 
4 years ago in a time of low-farm in¬ 
come. 

We are talking today of the work of 
the 4-H Clubs, and that is the salvation 
of the future farm home* and agriculture. 
Things are going to be tough enough 
when the boys all come back and every¬ 
body wants to go farming* while we have 
been forced into a high state of mecha¬ 
nization. 

It has been well said here today that 
we should stress the great value of this 
work to our youth in agriculture. 

hir. MOBOSNZm. Mr. Chainnan* I rise 
in apposition to the pro forma amend¬ 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman* I have sat through this 
debate and am somewhat perturbed to 
hear some of our very distingulefaed and 
able coltoagues refer to this bUl and the 
appropriation thersunder as being a sub¬ 
sidy to the farmer. The gentleman from 
Arkansas CMr. KsesI and the gentleman 
from Georgia CMr. Rmeemm}^ bit the 
naU right on the bead When they said 
it was an educational program. , Very 
definitel]^ this js the best means we have 
for brini^ to the boys and the giria 
and the men and women on the farm the 
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Effricultural college and the benefits of 
the educational program of that college. 

Some of us lose sight of the fact that 
agriculture, since it is broken up into so 
many small components, is actually the 
greatest Industry in this Nation. They 
lose sight of the fact that the major por¬ 
tion of our other industries stems, to use 
the words of our distinguished chairman, 
from agricultural pursuits, from things 
raised on the farm. Every bit of our food, 
whether meat or grain or fruit, comes 
from the farm, as does most of our other 
livelihood, whatever it may be. The 
products of the farm in the main fur¬ 
nish most of the raw materials upon 
which the great industries of this coun¬ 
try are based. Therefore, it is only a 
matter of common sense that by better 
education and by better methods of pro¬ 
duction being brought directly to the 
farm man, the farm wife, the farm boy, 
and the farm girl, we are going to make 
for a sounder economy and greater pros¬ 
perity in this country. In addition, we 
are going to make for a better, happier, 
and more equitable life on the farm. 

There must be reasonable prosperity. 
There must be ability to maintain one’s 
self if people are going to stay in any par¬ 
ticular Industry, trade, or pursuit If 
we want this Nation to prosper, then the 
least we can do is to see to it our farm 
people have the benefit of the education 
which the Extension Service through its 
many activities brings to the people on 
the farms. I am wholeheartedly in 
favor of this bill. I want to point out 
to my economy-minded friend on the left 
side of the aisle that the entire appro¬ 
priation of $12,000,000 plus, and the slight 
sum above that which is provided by the 
other bills Is less than 10 cents per per¬ 
son per year for the population of this 
Nation. 

This appropriation is not a subsidy It 
is a capital investment in better farming, 
our greatest and most important voca¬ 
tion. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word, and ask unani¬ 
mous consent that I may speak out of 
order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, I desire to 
make a statement in which I am sure all 
will be interested because it is something 
especially for the Members of Congress 
and their families. 

The War Department invites the Mem¬ 
bers of the House, their families and 
friends to attend the showing of the pic¬ 
ture Two Down and One To Oo in the 
House caucus room at 10 and 11 o’clock 
a. m. on Wednesday, May 16. That is 
the day after tomorrow. 

Two showings will be made, one at 10 
and one at 11 o’clock. 

I believe that after seeing this picture 
you will have a better understanding of 
the many demobilization and redeploy¬ 
ment problems and how the Army is 
meeting these problems. 

This picture explains graphically in 
great detail how the Army is demobiliz¬ 


ing its troops and shifting them to the 
Pacific theater. Much careful thought 
and effort has been put into this picture, 
and it is being shown to all the troops 
and the public. 

I am sure that every Member of the 
House will enjoy seeing this picture. I 
repeat that there will be two showings 
in the House caucus room at 10 and 11 
on Wednesday morning; only 27 min¬ 
utes are required to see this important 
picture. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Kentucky has expired. 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask the indulgence of 
the Committee and ask unanimous con¬ 
sent to proceed out of the regular order 
of business. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New Mexico? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. Mr. Chairman, in 
the absence of Senator Hatch, who is in 
New Mexico at this time, holding hear¬ 
ings for the Committee on Public Lands, 
I wish to take a few minutes to pay trib¬ 
ute to the county of Curry and the com¬ 
munity of Clovis. N. Mex., the Senator’s 
home town, for an act which reflects the 
typical attitude of the people of my State 
as a whole, respecting the war effort. 

I have in my hand a telegram from 
Mr. Albert Burran, chairman of the 
Curry County War Finance Committee, 
dated at Clovis, N. Mex., on last Satur¬ 
day. May 12, and which reads as fol¬ 
lows : 

We wish to let you know that the largest 
E-bond quota ever assigned to Curry County 
was oversubscribed at noon today for the 
seventh War-loan drive, 2 days before the 
official opening. Response indicates that our 
citizenship feels no complacency because the 
war in Europe Is ended but rather that they 
are Impatient to get on with the war and 
eager to lend their money and support to 
get the Japs whipped without further de¬ 
lay. 

Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, the Agricultural Exten¬ 
sion Service has certainly meant much 
to the farmers of the Eighth Congres¬ 
sional District of Missouri, the district 
which I have the honor to represent. 
Perhaps no other action of this Con¬ 
gress dealing with farm problems will 
more directly affect the farmers of my 
district than will the provisions of this 

I simply want to take this time to pay 
tribute to the fine work already done Idy 
the Agricultural Extension Service, by 
stating that I intend to support this 
proposed legislation which is designed to 
extend and enrich this worthy service. 

The pro forma amendments were 
withdrawn. 

TThe CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re¬ 
port the next committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: Page 8, line 16. 
after the word “allotted", Insert "without 
reference to provisions for offset of appro¬ 
priations." 

The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: Page 8, line 17. 
strike out "and the Territory of Hawaii" and 
Insert "the Territories of Hawaii and Alaska, 
and Puerto Rico." 

The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: Page 3, line 23, 
Insert "Provided, That not to exceed 6 per¬ 
cent shall be aUotted under this sub¬ 
paragraph to any one State or the Terri¬ 
tories of Hawaii or Alaska, or Puerto Rico in 
any fiscal year;" 

The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: Page 4, line 2, 
strike out the words "and the Territory of 
Hawaii" and insert "the Territories of Ha¬ 
waii and Alaska, and Puerto Rico." 

The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: Page 4. line 6. 
strike out "and Territory of Hawaii" and in¬ 
sert "the Territories of Hawaii and Alaska, 
and Puerto Rico." 

The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: Page 4, line 8, 
strike out the word "and" and all of lines 9, 
10, 11, and 12. 

The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The Clerk read as follows; 

Committee amendment: Page 4, line 18, 
strike out "Territory of Hawaii" and insert 
"Territories of Hawaii or Alaska, or Puerto 
Rico." 

The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: Page 4, line 21, 
strike out "Territory of Hawaii" and Insert 
"Territories of Hawaii or Alaska, or Puerto 
Rico." 

The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: Page 4, line 22, 
strike out "Territory of Hawaii" and insert 
"Territories of Hawaii or Alaska, or Puerto 
Rico.” 

The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Chairman, 
I offer an amendment, which is at the 
Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Wickerskam: 
Page 6, line 2. insert the following: 

"(d) Prom and after July 1, 1947, none of 
the funds authorized by this act shaU be 
used to pay all or any part of the salary, 
wages, or expenses of any person who, during 
the preceding fiscal year, and while employed 
to carry out the purposes of this act or any 
of the acts herein mentioned, has acted as 
representative, agent, salesman, or solicitor 
of membership of any business, commercial, 
or farm organization or enterprise." 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Chairman, 
I ask unanimous consent to proceed out 
of order and for an additional 5 minutes. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Is there obJecUon 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Chairman, 
whether or not my amendment is agreed 
to, I certainly wlU vote for the Extension 
Service. Having spent about half of 
my life on a farm, I fully realize the 
value of the Extension Service. Espe- 
ciaUy coming from the State of Okla¬ 
homa which during the last 19 years has 
produced seven of the outstanding farm 
boys of the United States, I can apmre- 
date the good the Extension Service is 
doing. But, like any other public 
group, this group of men and women 
working in Extension Service cannot do 
their best if they are controlled in the 
slightest degree by any group, whether 
it be the Farm Bureau, the Farmers 
Union, the Orange, or anyone else. 

I have letters here which I will read 
to you, letters from the National Con¬ 
sumers* League, a letter from Father 
John O'Grady, secretary of the National 
Conference of Catholic Charities, state- 
mmits from the Orange, from the Fann¬ 
ers* Union, each of them saying that 
these funds should not be used for this 
purpose. I will read same at this point: 

TRI MATIORAL COMIUlOCn tSAOUK, 

Cleveland, Ohio, May 14,1945. 
Bon. VxcTOs WicxxasBAif. 

Jtepreaentative from Oklahoma, 

House Office Building, 

Washington, D. C. 

DXAS Mb. WxcxxBSHAii: The proposed 
amendment to H. B. 1690. prohibiting the 
use of United States Agricultural Bxtension 
Service funds for the payment of wages, 
ealartei, or expenses to persons acting as 
representatives, agents, salesmen, or solicit¬ 
ing membership for any business, com¬ 
mercial. or farm organization would correct 
long-standlDg abuse of public funds. 

Bound principles of government have been 
repeatedly violated over a period of years by 
allowing a private commercial organization 
such as the Farm Bureau to use a Govern¬ 
ment oOtoe tor Its special benefit. It is high 
time that this practice be ended before it 
undermines clean government in the public 
interest in other agendes. 

Bfany instances have come to our attention 
of the unhealthy influence upon the con¬ 
duct of the county agent’s office created by 
this extraordinary favoritism. There are 
oasss of smaU farmers who have been refused 
advice and assittr^^^ from the county agent 
unless they would join the Farm Bureau. 
In other cases the county agent is permitted 
to use hie oar (paid by the Fbfm Bureau) 
only to call upon Farm Bureau members. 
The very farmers who need the county agent 
the most are thereby denied his assistance. 
This Is a tboroaghly un-American practice 
and should be stopp^. 

Congress Is peni^ting a political machine 
to he built with taxpayers’ money at present. 
This is a dangsroui threat to a truly repre¬ 
sentative form of government. We hope you 
will UBS your inlhiettee to end the domination 
of one of our viduable Government sgeneles 
by a private organization, 
ffineerely, 

ffcOSBMfCt R. WmCQVF. 


Cowv Biiwca } 

OF Gatrolic Cbasxtxxs, 
WaMtington, d. c., May 7,1945. 

Biai CoMmMmtAir: x have noted the 
Wlokenham mnendment to House ReeMu- 
tion 1690 whieh provides additional funds 
for the Extenilon Sarvloe of tha Department 
of Agriculture. On brtmf of the National 


Oatbcdlo Rural Life Oonferenee, X want to' 
Bay that the conference fevon the Wloker- 
sham amendment to H. R. 1690. 

The Oongress by ai^propriate legislation has 
prohibited persons employed by Federal 
agencies from engaging in lobbying on be¬ 
half of their own spectfio progtems. On 
the other hand,, it it a well-known fact that 
State agencies, •iQ>ported in large measure 
by Federal funds, have been actively en¬ 
gaged in lobbying in behalf of their own 
programs. Sometimes their repreeentatives 
come to Washington and remain for weeks 
actively engaged in lobbying. Their expenses 
are paM by funds appropriated by the Oon- 
greis. . 

It is very discouraging at times for those 
who are interested in great social movements 
to ase Federal funds used to oppose these 
movements. The Wickershsm amendment 
opens up a vital question the solution of 
which Is most important for ^e maintenance 
of our democratic Institutions. Nobody who 
is Interested in the Bxtension Service can 
have any objection to resolution. Surely 
the Service cannot sanction the use of Fed¬ 
eral funds to promote the programs of private 
organizations. 

I am sure the Wickersham amendment will 
have the support of all who are interested 
in promoting a rural economy that is in 
harmony with the American way of life. 

Very sincerely yours, 

Rt. Rev. Msgr. John O’Ciadt. 

Secretary. 

Mr. Ooss, president of the National 
Grange, recently said: 

We deplore the fact that in some States 
the Agriculture Bxtension Service to giving 
preference to certain farmers and farm or- 
gantoations, and we urge the land-grant 
colleges and the Extension Servlet to take 
steps to correct this situation, so that the 
Extension Service shall be free to serve all 
alike and so that It shall be maintained en¬ 
tirely by public funds. (From ths National 
Grange annual convention held in Winston- 
Salem, N. C.. November 2944.) 

Mr. Patton, president of the National 
Farmers Union, recently said: 

We know, and we have repeatedly stated, 
thet many—most, in fact—of the employees 
of Extension are Innocent of any improper 
activity vdiatsoever; that others abhor the 
chores assigned to them or undertaken by 
others in the Service; that tbsy hope for the 
day that Extension everywhere will be free 
to devote all its energy to its chartered field. 
1 know that to true. 

I Shan later quote from the statement 
of the Becretai^ ot Agriculture to the 
same effect. The rules of the Extension 
Servloe specifically state that these funds 
should not be used for such purposes. 

The Wickersham amendment to 8.383 
or H. R. 1890 will end a misuse of public 
funds that is a serious threat to democ¬ 
racy. The amendmeat would prohibit 
the use of funds approislated by Con¬ 
gress to the Extension Senriee for the 
promotion of the activities of any private 
orsanlpation. 

The present situation is that in about 
half of the States certain i^vate organ¬ 
izations cause county agents, paid at 
public expense, to cMl meettegfi*, to send 
out private organisatioD matetial under 
Oovernment frank, to soliett Bmmbers, 
or otherwise to assist its growth and 
activity. It Is able to do thla because 
any county agent who does not perform 
as it wishes risks his job, and b een me 
is politically powerful. If that pfbgnisa- 
tlcn were forced to operate as do dther 
farm organisations, soltiy out of its own 


funds, then it would not have this power. 
By faiUng to end this practice, there¬ 
fore, Congress is helping to buUd a ma¬ 
chine that can be turned against Con¬ 
gress Its^* 

& 383 and H. R. 1890 are IdenUeal biUs. 
They would provide addiUonal funds for 
the Extension fiervioe. $4,500,090 next 
year and |4f)00,000 additional in each of 
the succeeding years, until the total has 
reached $13,600,000 annually. The Ex¬ 
tension Service should have the added 
money. Where it Is permitted to per¬ 
form its true work of education and in¬ 
formation, it is invaluable to farmers, 
and in many Instances it is sadly under¬ 
staffed. 

But it should be freed from domination 
by a private organization. 

And 1 might say this: Bfany of the 
Members know of the recent criticism 
of a mighty fine organization a few weeks 
ago, the Commodity Credit Corporation. 
Three men on the inside were charged 
with using inside information to book fu¬ 
tures and making literally thousands of 
dollars through the Information and 
knowledge they had gleaned from their 
jobs. 

The amendment I have sent to the desk 
is designed to insure the move effective 
operation not only of the pending bill but 
of past acts of Congress relating to the 
Extension Service. 

What the amendment does is simply to 
require the expenditure of the funds au¬ 
thorized in accordance **wlth the pur¬ 
poses of this act or of any of the acts" 
previously adopted by Congress relating 
to the Extension Service. 

The amendment seeks also to assure 
economy of operation, in that it would 
prevent the waste of public funds by their 
diversion to other uses. In this way. it 
would make sure that the taxpayers of 
the United States get a dollar's worth of 
Extension work for each dollar appro¬ 
priated. 

The amendment also is aimed at ena¬ 
bling the Extension Service to perform Its 
true function, that of education, to the 
exclusion, as nearly as possible, of the 
varied activities it has been calM upon 
to assume in late years. 

Mr. Chairman, Mr. Wickard speaking 
at Chicago some r eeks ago said this: 

We mnat see that our Extension people are 
free to bring acorirate and complete informa¬ 
tion to all the farm people. 

Such freedom means Extension workers 
must not be subject to any preaaure which 
will interfere with their presentation of an 
of the facte, and nothing but the facta. It 
means the Bstonaion Service must not be 
used as a sales, or promotional agent for any 
particular eooamerelal. politioal, or farm or- 
ganlzatUm. 

There are many instances. Mr. Chair¬ 
man. where the bureau has taed these 
agencies to ffs own advantage. 

Bfr.H.CAXI|.ANZXBR8&N. Bfr.Chair- 
man, will the ge ntleman ylc^d? 

Mr, WZCKJOUBHAM. 1 yieki to the 
gentleman from BCtaiiesota. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Asa mem¬ 
ber of the Fkrm Bdrean for a miffiber of 
yearn 1 woifid like to have the g g ntlem an 
tell the House exactly wtmt is brtdnd thifi 
particular amendmeBt. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. A« a vumber of 
the rann Bunao myielf, I wffl tett you. 
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Here is a letter written to an individual 
in Iowa reading as follows: 
air. p-. 

Patpn, lotoa, 

-: Person* who ordered fer- 

tlllsser through the Farm Bureau Office and 
who were Farm Bureau members were al¬ 
lowed a dividend which was deducted from 
the price of the fertilizer. On Tuesday, 
BSarch 81, when your men picked up your 
fertilizer and 1 filled In the check for the 
amount, I noted that you were not a Farm 
Bureau member, the dues for which are $10 
per year. By your not being a member. It 
was Impossible to allow you the dividend of 
$12.09. 

If you care to become a Farm Bureau 
member and pay your $10 membership dues, 
the county Farm Bureau will still be in a po¬ 
sition to send you the $12.09 dividend; or 
In other words your fertilizer would only 
cost you $107.07 rather than the $120.06. 

This Is only one of many things which 
Farm Bureau members have an advantage 
in. If you are Interested In this, we will be 
looking forward to a reply from you. 

Yours very truly, 

Lcstes W. Justxci. 

County Agricultural Agent, 

That letter is signed by Lester W. Jus¬ 
tice, county agricultural agent, paid for 
with your money. 

Mr. Chairman, I have nothing against 
the Farm Bureau. Mr. Ed. O’Neal is a 
fine fellow. The Extension Service in 
my State operates in a wonderful man¬ 
ner and it is doing a splendid Job. I am 
a member of the Farm Bureau and I am 
also a member of the Farmers' Union, 
but regardless of what organization it 
is, whether public or private, when it 
starts using public funds for private 
gain in connection with its own promo¬ 
tion, it is not in your interest, and the 
city folks who are helping us will not vote 
for our bills. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. I yield to the 
gentleman from New York. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. I ask 
this question simply for information, 
without criticizing the gentleman’s 
amendment: I wonder if the words 
*’farm organization” might be co n s tr u e d 
to mean any member of the National 
Grange or subordinate Grange that hap¬ 
pened to be in the district? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. It would pre¬ 
vent any of us from using Government 
funds for our own private gain. This 
amendment would prohibit the use of 
these funds to pay the salary of any Ex¬ 
tension Service employee, who during 
the preceding year acted as organizer 
or promoter for any private organiza¬ 
tion. Please bear in mind my amend¬ 
ment does not become effective for 2 
years. It does not penalize anyone 
who might have worked during the past 
year, but it puts him on notice so that he 
can get ready next year. 

I have talked with members of the 
Extension Service and although they 
cannot publicly admit it they think my 
amendment should be adopted in the 
Interest of the people who are supposed 
to benefit by this legislation. Toward 
the $37,000,000 fund the Farm Bureau 
contributed $1,164,379.30 or only 3 cenU 
out of a dollar. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Oklahoma has expired. 


Mr. FLANNAGAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the pending amend¬ 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not know what is 
behind this amendment but I do want the 
membership of the House to know the 
facts. We held hearings on this bill for 
9 or 10 days. Most of the farm organ¬ 
izations appeared in support of the legis¬ 
lation. No one appeared in opposition. 
If these practices have been going on that 
the gentleman from Oklahoma com¬ 
plains of, he, being a member of that 
committee, should have brought the 
charges to the attention of the commit¬ 
tee so they could have been investigated. 

As I say, we had completed the hear¬ 
ings. We had gone into executive ses¬ 
sion and had gotten to the last para¬ 
graph in the bill when the gentleman 
from Oklahoma offered the amendment. 

I do not charge the gentleman from 
Oklahoma with not acting in good faith, 
but it is peculiar that a member of the 
committee in possession of this informa¬ 
tion that he now claims to be in posses¬ 
sion of would remain silent during the 
hearings, during the executive session, 
and wait imtil the ninth hour and then 
offer the amendment which was unani¬ 
mously voted down. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. I yield to the 
gentleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. The gentleman 
does not mean to say that it was unani¬ 
mously voted down, does he? 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. I do not remem¬ 
ber any Member except the gentleman 
from Oklahoma voting for the amend¬ 
ment. Perhaps I am mistaken. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. There were four 
Members who voted for it. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. If that is true, I 
know nothing about it. Probably they 
did. But I know this, that if these 
charges are true and if there is any 
foundation for them, they should be in¬ 
vestigated. We cannot investigate them 
here in the Committee of the Whole. We 
cannot afford to take favorable action 
here on this amendment. 

This amendment is directed at the 
American Farm Bureau. I do not have 
to stand here and defend that great farm 
organization. It needs no defense. Its 
record spei^s for itself. I do not know 
why these charges have been made 
against the Farm Bureau. I do know, 
however, the gentleman from Michigan 
tMr. Hook], on May 10, made a speech 
here in the House in which he brought 
certain charges against the Farm Bu¬ 
reau. If the charges are true, a bill 
should be Introduced that will have for 
its object the correction of the abuses. 
I know the Committee on Agriculture 
will give such a bill a fair and an Im¬ 
partial hearing. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. 1 yield to the gen¬ 
tleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. The point 
that I would like to bring to the atten¬ 
tion of the House In connection with this 
amendment is the fact that our Exten¬ 
sion Service has done marvelous things 


for the farm boys and girls in the past 
20 to 25 years, and why bring in this 
amendment that might disrupt the 
entire proceedings? 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. I agree with the 
gentleman. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. I yield to the gen¬ 
tleman from Colorado. 

Mr. HILL. I am sure the gentleman 
knows that as regards boys’ and girls’ 
extension work, organizations such as the 
Holstein-Friesian, Duroc-Jersey folks, 
and other cattle and poultry organiza¬ 
tions have always given premiums or 
prizes to the boys engaged in this enter¬ 
prise. as well as to the girls for their 
canning activities. Under this amend¬ 
ment our good friend Mr. Wilson, who 
was referred to a moment ago, could not 
give a dime to the boys and girls engaged 
in this sort of work, and if the county 
agent found out, he would be fired at the 
next board meeting, according to the 
amendment. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. May I say to the 
gentleman from Colorado that the origi¬ 
nal Smith-Lever bill provided that farm 
organizations could make contributions 
to the fund that the State had to match. 
Here is the language of the matching 
provision: 

No payment out of the additional appro¬ 
priations herein provided shall be made In 
any year to any Stale until an equal sum has 
been appropriated for that year by the legis¬ 
lature of such State, or provided by State, 
county, college, local authority, or individual 
contributions made within the state for the 
maintenance of the cooperative agricultural 
extension work. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, I offer a substitute for the 
Wickersham amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Substitute amendment offered by Mr. 
Murrat of Wisconsin to the amendment 
offered by Mr. Wickersham: “None of the 
funds authorized by this act shall be ex¬ 
pended except in cooperation with a unit of 
Government.” 


Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, I regret very much that the 
discussions of Wickersham amendment 
have reached the state that they now 
have, or I might not even have intro¬ 
duced this substitute. 


This is nothing new. There is noth¬ 
ing in the issue that anyone should not 
have known for the last many years. A 
couple of years ago I talked about it 
with the distinguished chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Agricultural Appro¬ 
priations, the gentleman from Georgia 
[Mr. Tarver]. I called his attention to 
the fact that it would be very unwise to 
make any change during the war. 

’This is one of the few times I have 
spoken that I could not go south of the 
Mason and Dixon’s line, because it hap¬ 
pens that nearly all this matching money 
comes from four northern States—Illi¬ 
nois, Iowa, New York, and Kansas. 
They use over $1,000,900 of this $1,164,- 
000 . The thing that is involved is the 
principle. The principle is. Should we 
as « Congress appropriate money to 
match funds with any group? It is not 
any indictment of the Farm Bureau, the 
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way 1 look at it. But I adc you, if some'* 
one brought in an appropriation for 
$1,000,000 to go to the C. I. O. or the 
A. F. of L. or the National Manufac¬ 
turers^ Association or the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, we might stir up 
considerable opposition. 

I do say that it would be unwise for 
us at this hour, during this war, to dis¬ 
turb the cooperation in these four lead¬ 
ing agricultural States. We have done 
enough things to them already. They 
have made enough of a flop out of our 
meat situation. When we realize that 
Illinois and Iowa produce one-third of 
the pork of this Nation, 1 know I for 
one do not want to do anything that will 
disrupt the relationships that exist in 
the counties in Iowa, nUnois, New York, 
and Kansas at this particular time. 
However, 1 do believe that as a future 
po^cy we should not continue to match 
funds with private organizations and 
that we should match them only with a 
unit of government. The Farm Bureau 
is only one of many units with whom 
funds are matched. The Farm Bureau 
matches the most money, but there are 
several of them. My remarks are not 
confined to the Farm Bureau in any way. 

Mr. RIZLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. I yield 
to the gentlman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. RIZLEY. I think the gentleman 
does not want to leave the implication 
that at least 1 understood from the first 
part of his statement, to the effect that 
we were appropriating money and turn¬ 
ing it over to the Farm Bureau for some 
use other than Extension use. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. No. 

Mr. RIZLEY. My understanding of 
the matter is that instead of our appro¬ 
priating money and turning it over to 
the Farm Bureau, the Farm Bureau 
raises funds and turns them over to the 
Extension Service. Am I right in that? 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. The 
gentleman is correct. For example, in 
the State of Illinois, according to the 
oflicial table, the Illinois Farm Bureau 
contributed $425,000 out of the total of 
$1,104,000 contributed last year. 

Mr. RIZIEY. Then instead of our 
turning money over to the Farm Bureau 
in Illinois, that Farm Bureau is turning 
money over to the Extension Service and 
thus extending the work to the extent of 
the increased amount they contribute. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. The 
Farm Bureau as an institution matches 
Federal money, instead of having the 
units of government in Illinois, as they 
do in most States. In these States, 
some nine States, the Farm Bureau 
matches the Federal funds. That is a 
policy which cannot be justifled, in my 
humble opinion, because what are we 
going to do if we had the A. F. of !«., the 
C. I. O., or the National Asaodation of 
Manufacturers, or any other group, ask 
us to give them a chance to match funds 
of the Federal Government. 

Mr. AUGUST^ H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Chairman, will tlM[ gentleman yield? 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. I yield. 


kr. AUGUST H. ANDRSGOBN. Is it 
not a fact that the Faim Bureau is just 
a vehicle to raise the money which they 
cdlect from a good many businessmen 
in the communities in the various States 
and that it might be the Presbyterian 
Church would do the same thing or the 
Methodist Church or some other organ¬ 
ization? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Wlaconsin has expired. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman. 1 ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for 2 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. AUGUST H.ANX3iUSSEN. Would 
the gentleman answer my inauiry? 
Because the Farm Bureau is a vehicle 
to gather this money, that is no sign 
it is not proper to do that. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. No; I 
tried to state that there are several 
groups with whom the Federal Govern¬ 
ment is matching funds. The present 
law permits it. 1 am not questioning the 
legality of this matching of funds, I am 
questioning the wisdom of so doing. 
There is one dairy organization I know 
of in the South. There are several 
organizations. I am not picking out the 
Farm Bureau. I am just trying to point 
to the principle involved. 

Mr. HOi^. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BSURRAY of Wisconsin. I yield 
to the distinguished ranking minority 
member of the Committee on Agricul¬ 
ture. 

Mr. HOPE. Assuming there is some 
situation which should be investigated, 
does not the gentleman think that this 
is rather a poor time for the House to 
pass on the matter? Does not the gen¬ 
tleman thlhk it would be better to post¬ 
pone the consideration of it until the 
Committee on Agriculture can look into 
it? 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. I think 
as far as what is already in operation 
Is concerned, that Is true, I will say to 
my colleague. But for the additional 
funds, 1 do not think we have any jus¬ 
tification to go down the road still fur¬ 
ther and appropriate any additional 
funds to mat^ with any organization 
regardless of who it Is, except a unit of 
government. 

The CHAIRBCAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Wlsoongtn has expired. 

Me. HARE. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
have 2 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRBCAN. 1$ there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HARE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. I yiM. 

Mr, HARE. The gentleman is rais- 
Ing a vety interesting questldn. Igai^ 
from the statement ol the gentleman, 
hereMom the Congiess has been 
priatlnf money to be matched by indi- 


vlduals or Inditidtial orgenteatloiis to 
promote the intereat of agrieulture. The 
object of his amendment is to prevent 
this in the future. 

BAr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Theob- 
Jeet of my amendment is to prevent these 
additional funds being used for that 
purpose, not the funds of the past, but 
the additional funds, the $12,500,000. 
None of that should be matched with pri¬ 
vate funds. 

Mr. RARE. It should be matched only 
with smne unit of Government? 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Yes; 
with a unit of Government, that is all. 

Mr. HARE. Whether it be a munici¬ 
pality, county, or State? 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. It would 
be pretty apt to be a State and possibly 
a county; yes, sir. 

Mr. HARE. And not a group of or¬ 
ganized individuals? 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. That is 
right. 

Mr, HARE. I think that is a very 
valuable observation, because I do not 
know where we would get if we were to 
continue such a policy indefinitely be¬ 
cause there are many desirable things 
in this country, not only in agriculture, 
but in business, and as the gentleman 
from Minnesota suggested, in religion 
and in society. We might place our¬ 
selves under obligation to assist these 
various groups in a matching process. 
The sky would be the limit. I think 
the amendment Is worthy at least of dis¬ 
cussion. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. I thank 
the gentleman. 

I yield to the gentleman from Colo¬ 
rado IMr. Hill]. 

Mr. HILL. Has the gentleman any evi¬ 
dence to prove because of the fact that 
the Farm Bureau or the Farmers Union 
or any other type of agricultural county 
organization of any kind paid some 
money into a fund to assist in hiring a 
county agent it desired to direct the pro¬ 
gram? 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. No; I 
have not said so. I will say to the gentle¬ 
man from Colorado, nor did I make that 
approach. I made the approach purely 
on the basis of public policy as to whether 
it is a good policy for our Government 
to match funds with private organiza¬ 
tions or whether we should match funds 
with units of Government. That is the 
point I have tried to make. 

Mr. VOORHIB of CalUcttnlm. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. 1 yield. 

Mr. VOORHI8 of California. Ibdleve 
the gentleman is quite correct in the 
prindide he has enunciated. I think also 
the gentleman's bpproadi to this prob¬ 
lem is the right approach, I do not un¬ 
derstand there to any opprobrium in¬ 
volved in the discussion of this question 
but only a matter of pubUe policy. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. The 
gmtleman from California to correct. X 
thank the genttoman, Hto contribution 
to appreciated. 

The oflieial letter and tgbto used In the 
hearings on this bill are as follows: 
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Woureu 0 / fun^ Mttotttd for oooperaHPB extensUm loorfc in StaU»»AUuka, Hawaii, and Pverto Rioo fur th e fUeal year ending June 30, 1945 


Funds from Fedenl aourcM 


Funds from wlthfn the Smtes 


Omnd total Meral 

» funds Btates 


U. 6. Department of 
Aicrunilture 



IMS, 007.96 
03,.600.21 
968,68a 82 
434,^.34 

661.831.26 

246.472.27 
619,696.06 

2 ; 099,814.13 
1.126,207.00 
88,001.36 
231,867.66 
016,800.89 


Alabama. 1,387,96a 12 

Arkansas. 982,38130 

Florida. 636,64164 

Ooortrfa. 1,187,422.48 

Kentucky. 961689.49 

Louisiana.. 1,060,39120 

Mlsstealppl. 1,186,426.60 

North Carolina. 1.400,889.08 

Oklahoma. 988,128.71 

South Carolina. 761.6aa 24 

Tennessee. 1,036,977.86 

Texas . 2; 191,288.68 

Virginia. 1.189.041 48 

Total.14,717~88a80 



Iowa. 


Kansas. 


Mlchiimn. 


Minnesota..... 



.. 1,431, .3 
- 1,034,7 


MiMWuri. 982,78a 46 

Nebraska. 641. Ill 14 

North Dakota._ 408.747.66 

Ohio. 1,123,485.46 

Sonth Dakota......... 381.42122 

Wisconsin. 941,44186 

Total. 11,090,20192 


California. 1,080.9 

Colorado. 43:1,9 

Idaho. 264,8 

Montana. 411.7 

Nevada. 149, i 

New Mexico.. 871,(1 

Oregon. 696,1 

Utah. 239, fi 

WashWon. 663,1 

Wyoming. 227,1 


$133,680.96 
76,723.21 
189,279.76 
199,372.21 
141,234.87 
04,807.48 
]7% 649.37 
601,467.40 
646,046.80 
61,034.47 
114.3(K).01 
862,819.29 


$211,668.00 
16,87a 00 
109,871.07 
236,326.13 
410.606.39 
161,664.79 
846, 97 a 68 
1,698,84a 78 
479,161.20 
27,66a 78 
117,66a 66 
264,071.60 


Clarke- 

MoNary 

Norrte- 
Doxey | 

$1,630 

mm 

1,630 

$1,630 I 


Smith-Lever 
and Bank- 
head-Jones 


Capper- 

Kcteham 


AddiUonal 

cooperative 


State and 
college 


Fanners' 
oivanlxa- 
lioin, etc. 


Total. 4,633,422.31 

Alaska. 34,050.00 

Hawaii. 284,614.49 

Puerto Rloo. 46a 73a 10 

Unallotted. 3,420.00 

Grand total.— 87,83a 264.14 



683,829.13 
46a6ta67 
632, 44 a 72 
403,09a 43 
6ia76a36 
494, 43 a 21 
604,111.46 
844,77a 14 
24a 102.60 
627. 02 a 46 
26a80a46 
48a 791.86 


117,243.30 
46.3, 531.62 
212,271. 69 
16a 807.71 
174,670.66 
74.281.86 
142,619.68 
189.30a 87 
122. 130.34 
280,310.38 
100, 642.21 

1.90a866.00 
23.96a 00 
127,331.26 
244,03a 10 
3. 42 a 00 


655,00a 00 0,18H.27a30 «. 4W>, :il8.42 M,2(X), 829.6 


»Farm Bureau. 

>lucludea $1,164,879.30 from Farm Bureau. 


Uxnm) STATI9 DtPABTMXNT 
or AOBXCULTUBX, 

Extension Ssbvice, 
Washington, D. C., April 28, 1945, 
Bon. Bkid P. Mttbxat, 

House of Representatives. 

Diab Ms. ICinutaT: Complying with your 
request. I am sending you herewith a state¬ 
ment showing the sources of funds allotted 
for cooperative extension work in each State, 
Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rioo for the cur¬ 
rent fiscal year. We have indicated in the 
last colunm of the statement the nine States 
which use farm bureau funds totaling $1.- 
ie4.B7fi4IO to help maintain the work. 

If you need additional information along* 
ihia line, please let me know, 
dlncerely, 

W. H. OOWWAT, 
Assistant Director, 

TIM CHAXRBCAN,. The time of the 
gentleman from Minnesota lias expired. 
XOX-288 


Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, I rise In 
opposition to the amendment. 

As has already been stated by the dis¬ 
tinguished chairman of the committee, 
this question, which could very well have 
been brought up when this bill was be¬ 
fore the committee and which certainly 
should have been brought up at that 
time if there was any thought that some¬ 
thing should be done about the matter 
now. was not brought up and was not 
considered in the committee until Just 
as the committee was ready to report the 
bill. No evidence was submitted at that 
time or at any other time. The commit¬ 
tee obviously was not in a position, as 
far as knowledge of the miditer was con¬ 
cerned, to do anything about it. The 
Committee of the Whole now is not in 
possession of imy information which 


would Justify it, In my opinion, in taking 
any action upon the matter. 

I have always felt it was a desirable 
thing to have local farm organizations 
take enough interest in this program to 
make some contribution. In Kansas, as 
the gentleman from V^isconsln [Mr. 
Murray] Just said, the local farm-bureau 
organizations, some of which are and 
some of which are not affiliated with the 
National Farm Bureau Federation, con¬ 
tribute a part of the cost of this work. 
In the beginning of the extension-work 
program, after the passage of the Smith- 
Lever Act, there was an effort made on 
the part of the Extension Service of the 
Department of Agriculture to get the lo¬ 
cal farm organizations to contribute to 
the work and to tsUce part in it. That 
was before the American Farm Bureau 
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Federation organized. Some of the lo¬ 
cal farm-bureau organizations later be¬ 
came a part of that organization. I do 
not think It is any secret at all to say 
that the reason this amendment is here 
today is because there are differences of 
opinion among the farm organizations 
about this matter. There are some farm 
organizations which feel that the Amer¬ 
ican Farm Bureau Federation has some 
advantage in this situation because in 
some States, such as my own. the local 
farm-bureau organization, the county or¬ 
ganization. contributes something to this 
program. I know nothing about the 
matter as it operates, in any other State, 
but I can say I have observed it in my 
own State and in my own county and I 
have no reason to believe that the fact 
that local farm-bureau organizations 
contribute to the program has had any 
effect in the least upon the program or 
has given the farm-bureau organizations 
any preferential position as far as the 
extension service programs are con¬ 
cerned. I know nothing about what has 
happened in other States. I have made 
no Investigation of the matter. I do not 
want to support this amendment without 
knowing more about the matter than I 
do now. I do not believe any member of 
this committee has had an opportunity to 
secure sufQcicnt information to enable 
him to vote intelligently on this question. 
If there are those who favor either the 
amendment of the gentleman from Wis¬ 
consin [Mr. Murray], or the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Oklahoma 
[Mr. WicKERSHAM], who think the matter 
should be Investigated further, I am sure 
if they will bring the matter up in the 
Committee on Agriculture, the chairman 
of the committee will give them time to 
go into the matter. I think, however, 
that is the way the matter should be 
handled. 

1 hope the amendment will be voted 
down and that the matter may be taken 
up, if it is of the importance which the 
gentlemen say it is, in the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOPE. I yield. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. I Just 
want to correct the gentleman from Kan-* 
sas because I do not want it to appear in 
the Record that there is anything sinister 
in this as far as I am concerned. 1 was 
fiufflclantly interested to appear before 
the subcommittee of the Committee on 
Appropriations, and since that time 1 
have discussed it with out colleague the 
gentleman from George [Mr. Tarver]. 
I am very much surprised to know that 
the members of the Committee on Ag¬ 
riculture did not know long before I 
same here, exactly what was taking 
place. 

Mr. HOPE. I will say in reply to the 
gentleman that I certainly did not want 
to give the impression there was any¬ 
thing sinister about the way it was 
handled. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Kansas has expired. 

Mr. HOPE. Air. Chairman. I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 2 ad¬ 
ditional minutes. 


The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOPE. I know the gentleman 
from Wisconsin has mentioned the mat¬ 
ter in the committee, but there has been 
no hearing had In the committee. No 
evidence has been offered at any time. 
The Committee on Agriculture and this 
committee, unless the members have got¬ 
ten information privately, is without any 
information on this question. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOPE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Oklahoma. 

Mr.. WICKERSHAM. If the state¬ 
ments I have here are proven to be true 
then the gentleman would not favor this 
type of practice, would he? 

Mr. HOPE. I do not know Just what 
the gentleman expects to prove. I will 
be glad to consider anything he may 
offer. _ 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. The gentleman 
would not favor the use of any Federal 
funds for the private gain of any indi¬ 
vidual or private organization, would he? 

Mr. HOPE. Certainly not. I do not 
believe any member of this committee 
would favor that sort of tiling. 

Mr. PITTENGER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOPE. I yield. 

Mr. PITTENGER. If the gentleman 
will yield for an observation, I have been 
here, and most of us have been here all 
afternoon in order to vote on an appro¬ 
priation that will do something for the 
4-H Clubs. I think we had better vote 
down these amendments and go ahead 
and proceed to business. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Kansas has expired. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in opposition to the pro 
forma amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish simply to pose 
a question to the gentleman from Okla¬ 
homa for further information. I asked 
the gentleman a question a while ago but 
I am afraid he misunderstood it. I want 
to know if the gentleman considers that 
his amendment would eliminate a mem¬ 
ber of a subordinate Grange from par¬ 
ticipation in these funds? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. It would not 
eliminate any group or individual from 
contributing to the funds. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. No; I 
mean from accepting a job in this ex¬ 
tension work or in participation in the 
work. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. It would not 
only prohibit those who are on the pay 
roll who have during the past fiscal year 
acted as promotor or organizer for any 
of these organizations. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. The 
gentleman realizes, of course the Im¬ 
portance of the Grance—I do not know 
how the granges are in his district or 
whether he has many members, but there 
are 42 subordinate granges in the 3 
counties I represent. They make up the 
backlog of the farmers throughout my 
district, and they are spread throui^out 


the State of New York. If such an 
amendment were to operate in that way 
it would be of grave concern to the people 
in my district. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. I may say to the 
gentleman that the Grange has endorsed 
my amendmedit. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Chair¬ 
man. will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. I yield. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Chair¬ 
man, the questioh propoimded by the 
gentleman from New York simply illus¬ 
trates the fact that this House should 
not accept either one of these amend¬ 
ments at this time but should let the 
Committee on Agriculture go into a thor¬ 
ough hearing of the subject. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Chairman, as I have said, the Granges 
thi'oughout the country, particularly in 
New York State, are very extensively 
organized. The fanners In practically 
every small town, In every rural section 
in the States, are members of the Grange. 
It is definitely loked upon as a farm or¬ 
ganization. and many of the folks con¬ 
sider it a farm fraternity where they 
go twice a month and exchange their 
views. They know a lot about agricul¬ 
ture and some of the leading questions, 
and I think it would be disastrous if any 
curb were put upon their participation. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. I yield. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. As I 
read the amendment it appears to me 
that any man who is a member of the 
National Grange, who might be on the 
pay roll, would have to sever his connec¬ 
tion with the National Grange or any 
other organization; otherwise the Fed¬ 
eral funds would not be forthcoming. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. That 
is what I gathered, but I was simply try¬ 
ing to get the information more def¬ 
initely. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent that all debate 
on this section and all amendments 
thereto close in 15 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog¬ 
nizes the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Keefe]. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Chairman. I have 
listened with great interest to the dis¬ 
cussion with reference to this particular 
piece of legislation because I am exceed¬ 
ingly interested in the Extension Service 
and the 4-H Clubs; but my interest in the 
Extension 8ervi:e and the 4-H Clubs does 
not permit me to become so exuberant 
and so enthusi^tic that 1 do not want 
to have full knowledge and information 
as to the amendment offered by the gen¬ 
tleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Wxoxbr- 
6HAM] . As is so often exemplified on the 
floor of the House and in the Committee 
of the Whole House, we have a good il¬ 
lustration this afternoon of an amend¬ 
ment being offered which has provoked 
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confusion in the minds of the Members 
who are prepared and wiUing to vote 
for authorisation of funds necessary to 
extend the work of the Extension Service 
and to extend the work of the 4-H Clubs. 

I confess 1 do not quite understand 
this amendment. Certain charges have 
been made to the effect it appears that 
certain representatives of the Farm Bu¬ 
reau, a great farm organization, have 
utilized Federal funds provided under the 
Smith-Lever Act in order to obtain bene¬ 
fits for their own organization that are 
denied to other similar or business or¬ 
ganizations. That is the purport of the 
charge we find leveled at the Farm Bu¬ 
reau by the gentleman’s amendment. 

Going back to the original act itself, 
we find that the Congress provided that 
agricultural, commercial, or business or¬ 
ganizations may make contributions to 
the Extension Service which would form 
the basis of matching by the Federal 
Government. In other words, if the 
Farm Bureau Federation in my State ob¬ 
served that the State and county units of 
government were not appropriating the 
money to match Federal funds, they 
could go out on a solicitation campaign 
as could the chambers of commerce or 
any one else, and raise money to be used 
to match the Federal funds that would 
aid in the prosecution of the Extension 
Service. That Is In the law. 

Now, what I cannot understand Is why 
and how does the Farm Bureau Federa¬ 
tion obtain any benefits peculiar to it 
because they have patriotically gone out 
in certain States and raised the money 
to pay into the Treasury in order that 
Federal funds might be available as a 
matching fund in order to extend the 
work of the Extension Service? I am in 
a state of confusion mentally as a result 
of the amendment offered by the gentle¬ 
man from Oklahoma [Mr. Wickzrsham]. 
It is not clear to me, and I do not think 
it Is clear to very many Members. What 
he Is seeking to do is to say If I were a 
member of the Farm Bureau and went 
out and solicited funds so that those 
funds might be turned into the Federal 
Government for matching purposes, and 
if perchance I was appointed a farm 
agent or representative under any of 
these programs. I could not draw any 
pay from the Federal Government. 

Mr. Chairman. 1 have read the gentle¬ 
man's amendment three times and if 
it does not mean that, it does not mean 
an 3 rthing. On a matter submitted to 
the Committee of the Whole at this late 
hour, it seems to me that we should have 
trust and confidence in the committee 
that has charge of the legislation per¬ 
taining to agriculture and reject the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Oklahoma. I can well imderstand 
that the substitute offered by my col¬ 
league the gentleman from Wisconsin 
[Mr. Moieay] is Intended to deal with a 
matter which 1 bdieve the Agricultural 
Committee should give immediate study 
to* I am inclined to agree with him 
that Federal funds should only be used 
to match funds raised by units of govern¬ 
ment. It may well be that the provision 
found in the original Smith-Lever Act. 


which permits private sources to provide 
matching funds, should now be re¬ 
examined by the Congress. 1 trust that 
the Committee on Agriculture will give 
consideration to the suggestion of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Mux- 
KAT] and conduct hearings which may 
disclose the necessity for legislation in 
harmony with the spirit of his substitute. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin has expired. 

The question is on the substitute 
offered by the gentleman from Wisconsin 
[Mr. Murray] for the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Okla¬ 
homa [Mr. WlCXZRSBAMl. 

The substitute amendment was re¬ 
jected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question re¬ 
curs on the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Oklahoma LMr. Wicker- 
sham]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BARRETT of Wyoming. Mr. 
Chairman. I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Basbett of 
Wyoming: Page 4. line 8. after the semicolon, 
insert the following: "Provided, however. 
That each of the several States shall receive 
no less than three-tenths of 1 percent of said 
remaining sum so appropriated upon proof of 
need thereof satisfactory to the Secretary of 
Agriculture." 

Mr. BARRETT of Wyoming. Mr. 
Chairman, I am very much in favor of 
this legislation. 1 think this is money 
well spent. However. I am compelled to 
disagree with the amendment which the 
committee wrote into the bill providing 
that not to exceed 5 percent of the $500,- 
000, shall be allocated to any one State 
by the Secretary of Agriculture on the 
basis of special needs due to population 
characteristics, area in relation to farm 
population, or other special problems as 
determined by the Secretary. I am hope¬ 
ful that in conference that provision will 
be eliminated or at least the amount that 
the Secretary might allocate in his dis¬ 
cretion will be raised from 6 to 10 per¬ 
cent. 

Mr. Chairman, as I see it. this bill is not 
fair and equitable to States like my own 
where the rural population is low. The 
expenses of administration are much 
higher in States like Wyoming where 
some sections of the county are 100 miles 
from the county agent’s office. Under 
the present program, Wyoming spends 
$227,781.47 on extension work. Of this 
amount $109,642.21 are Federal funds.and 
$118,139.26 are funds raised within the 
State. Three of our 23 counhes do not 
have county agents. Fr^ont and Go¬ 
shen Counties, being 2 of our largest ag¬ 
ricultural counties, are without the serv¬ 
ices of assistant county agents, 4-H Club 
agents or assistant county home demon¬ 
stration agents. Fifteen of our counties 
have no home demonstration agent to 
work with women and girls. A super¬ 
visor of county extension agents is 
needed, two subject-matter specialists 
are needed to uoM the county agents 
and train them in the latest results of re¬ 
search carried on by the university of 
Wyoming and the tuted States Depart¬ 


ment of Agriculture. Now in order to 
render that service to the people of my 
State, we will need a total of $96,000 ad¬ 
ditional funds which can be itemized as 
follows; 


Wyoming; 

3 county agents. $9,000 

15 county home-demonstration 

agents. 30.000 

2 assistant county agents or 4-H 

Club agents_ 4,800 

2 assistant home-demonstration 
agents or 4-H Club agents_ 3.800 

1 supervisor_ 3.600 

2 subject-matter specialists_ 6.600 

2 clerk-stenographers_ 3.000 

Total salariea___ 70,800 

Travel expenses__16.200 

Salary adjustment, training and 

other_ 9,000 


Total_-_. 96,000 


Under the provisions of this bill, Wyo¬ 
ming would get $27,919.61 out of the $11,- 
750,000 to be allocated to the States. My 
amendment provides that the least 
amount that any one State could get out 
of the $11,750,000 appropriation after 3 
years would be $35,190. If such a fioor is 
placed under this appropriation, then my 
State could match this $35,190 and if we 
received the limit of $25,000 on the 
$500,000 appropriation, we could carry 
on our extension program reasonably 
well. I think that this fioor putting a 
minimum which each State must receive 
from this appropriation is fair and 
equitable, and I am sure that the com¬ 
mittee feels that in States like mine 
where the rural population is low and 
consequently tlie costs of administration 
high, that some provision should be made 
to overcome that situation. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARRETT of Wyoming. I yield 
to the gentleman from Kansas. 

Mr. HOPE. 1 wish to compliment the 
gentleman upon the fine statement he 
made before the committee and which 
he is making now on behalf of the State 
of Wyoming. 1 have had this feeling, 
however—being convinced, of course, by 
the gentleman’s effective statement— 
that we do have a difficult situation. I 
still feel that this $500,000 fund, some of 
which undoubtedly will go to the gentle¬ 
man’s State, should take care of the sit¬ 
uation. Does not the gentleman think 
that he will be able to get enough out of 
that fund to take care of his situation? 

Mr. BARRETT of Wyoming. May I 
say to the gentleman from Kansas that 
I took the matter up with the people in 
my State, and they have advised me that 
Wyoming would hardly be able to ex¬ 
tend this program as it should be with 
the limitation of not more 5 percent of 
the $500,000 fund to any State. Because 
the committee has placed that limitation 
on that part of the appropriation it 
seems to me that it would be only fair to 
put a fioor of $35,000 on the amount 
which any State could get out of the 
twelve million appropriation. That is 
all my amendment does. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield further, suppose 
that the committee in conference should 
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Increase the limit of the amotmt that 
might go to any one State from 6 to 10 
percent, would that afford the gentleman 
some relief? _ 

Mr. BARRETT of Wyoming. That 
would help out considerably and I am 
pleased that my colleague, the ranking 
Republican Member as well as the dis¬ 
tinguished chairman of the committee 
have been kind enough to suggest such 
action In conference. 

However, I think that the distribution 
of the $500,000 fund should be left en¬ 
tirely to the discretion of the Secretary 
of Agriculture but most assuredly it 
would Improve the situation greatly if 
the limitation were raised from 5 to 10 
percent. 

Mr. HOPE. That would help the sit¬ 
uation? _ 

Mr. BARRETT of Wyoming. That 
would help some, provided we got the 
money. 

Mr. PLANNAGAN. Mr. Chairman. I 
rise in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PLANNAGAN. I yield to the gen¬ 
tleman from California. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. I desire to offer what 
may be a practical solution of the prob¬ 
lem. It is necessary to understand that 
the gentleman from Wyoming appeared 
before the Committee on Agriculture 
and made an excellent speech on the sit¬ 
uation. which is a very dlfScult one in 
the State he represents. There then 
appeared before the committee a repre¬ 
sentative of the Extension Service, who 
made certain statements regarding the 
amount of money which Wyoming 
needed. Looking back, I am afredd that 
the gentleman's statements were inade¬ 
quate. Several members of the comit- 
tee, myself included, have placed in the 
record statements which would make it 
appear that these figures were given us 
by the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. 
Barrett]. That has caused this diffi¬ 
culty. 

My sugestion is that it is a difficult 
thing to pass upon this amendment at 
the moment, because it requires figuring. 
The gentleman from B:ansas has sug¬ 
gested that it might be proper to raise 
the limit of 5 percent contained in a pre¬ 
ceding amendment. It seems to me that 
perhaps the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Wyoming might be 
adopted and taken to the committee of 
conference, where the bill must go neces¬ 
sarily. and let the committee of confer¬ 
ence figure whether it is necessary to 
put a floor under it, as the gentleman 
says, or to raise the limitation previous¬ 
ly placed. That would be the easiest 
and fairest way out of the present diffi¬ 
culty. 

Mr. PLANNAGAN. Mr. Chairman, 
may 1 ask the gentleman from Wyoming 
Just how mu ch m oney his State needs? 

Mr. BARRETT of Wyoming. Accord¬ 
ing to Director Bowman of our Extension 
Service, we will need $96,000 additional. 

Mr. PLANNAGAN. 1 thought it was 
$64,000. 

Mr. BARRETT of Wyoming. No, the 
amoimt we will need is $96,000. 

Mr. PLANNAGAN. Half of that 
would be Federal funds? 


Mr. BARRETT of Wyoming. No. 
Under my amendment, if we got $35,000 
at the end of the third year we would 
match that, and that would give us $70,- 
000. We are hopeful that we will get at 
least $25,000 of the $500,000, which 
would give us $95,000. 

Mr. PLANNAGAN. There are other 
States situated somewhat as is the State 
of Wyoming, but if we should adopt the 
gentleman's amendment we would tear 
the whole allocation scheme to pieces. 
The allocation of these funds are based 
upon the farm population of each State 
in proportion to the total population of 
the United S tates . 

Mr. BARRETT of Wyoming. My 
amendment simply puts a floor under 
the amount any State could get. I talked 
to people who should know, and they 
told me it will not distiu'b the present 
formula in the least. 

Mr. PLANNAGAN. I think the gen¬ 
tleman from Kansas made a wise sug¬ 
gestion. I am perfectly willing to go 
into it in conference. If we can solve 
the gentleman's problem by raising the 
5-percent limitation on the $500,000 of 
free money. I am perfectly willing to go 
along, but I do think it would be un¬ 
wise to adopt the amendment, because 
we are following the same method of 
allocation in this legislation that has 
been followed in every extension bill we 
have passed since the original Smith- 
Lever Act. 

I hope the amendment will be voted 
down. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Wyoming IMr. Barrett]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read, as follows: 

Sec. 2. Section 21 of. sucli act oX June 29, 
1936,18 amended by etrlklng out “(other than 
appropriations under this section)*’ and in¬ 
serting in lieu thereof ’'(other than appro¬ 
priations under this section and section 23 
of this title).” 

Mr. PLANNAGAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent that all debate 
on this section conclude in 5 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of North Dakota. 
Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I previously addressed 
the Committee this afternoon and indi¬ 
cated my strong support of this measure. 
It would seem to me a movement of this 
kind should in all cases be free and in¬ 
dependent. In that respect I find myself 
in accord with the gentleman from Okla¬ 
homa as well as the gentleman from Wis¬ 
consin. I believe only such funds as are 
made available to them by the Congress 
of the United States matching the money 
from the public sources of the several 
States. I believe the Wickersham 
amendment, though proposed belatedly, 
presented an attempt to correct this sit¬ 
uation, as well as the Mmray amend¬ 
ment I am Inclined, Mr. Chairman, to 
suggest to the chairman of the Commit¬ 
tee on Agriculture that he in his wisdom 
appoint a subcommittee of the Commit¬ 
tee on Agriculture lor the iHirpcme of 


making a Judicious and careful study of 
this involved question, the same to be 
completed and the report made before 
the next appropriation for the Extension 
Service as completed by the Appropria¬ 
tions Committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Randolph, Chairman of the Com¬ 
mittee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union, reported that that com¬ 
mittee having had under consideration 
the bill H. R. 1690, pursuant to House 
Resolution 253, directed him to report 
the same back to the House with sundry 
amendments adopted in Committee of 
the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

Is a separate vote demanded on any 
amendment? If not, the Chair will put 
them en grosse. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
engrossment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time. 

The SPEAKER. Tlie question is on the 
passage of the bill. 

The question was taken; and on a di¬ 
vision (demanded by Mr. Buck) there 
were ayes 95 and noes 6. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. Mr. Speaker, I ob¬ 
ject to the vote on the ground that there 
was no quorum present, and I make the 
point of order that there is no quorum 
present. _ 

The 6PEAEIER. Evidently there is no 
quorum present. The Doorkeeper wlU 
close the doors, the Sergeant at Arms will 
notify absent members, and the Clerk will 
call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 285, nays 14, not voting 133, 
as follows: 

[RoU No. 80] 

YEAB—286 


Abemethy 

Butler 

Dworshak 

Adama 

B?rne, N. Y. 

Eberharter 

Allen, III. 

Byrnea, Wls. 

Elliott 

Allen, La. 

Camp 

Ellis 

Andersen, 

Canfield 

Ellsworth 

H.Carl 

Cannon, Mo. 

Engel. Mich. 

Anderson, Cam. Carlson 

Engle, Calif. 

Anderson, 

Carnahan 

Ervin 

N. Mex. 

Case, N. J. 

Fenton 

Andresen, 

Case, 8. Dak. 

Fernandez 

August H. 

Celler 

Flannagan 

Angell 

Chapman 

Foiger 

Arends 

Chelf 

Gallagher 

Arnold 

Chenoweth 

Gardner 

Aucblncloss 

Chlperfield 

Gary 

Bailey 

Church 

Oathlngs 

Baldwin, Md. 

Clason 

Gearhart 

Barrett, Wyo. 

Clements 

Oeelan 

Batee, Ky. 

Coffee 

Gibson 

Beckwortb 

Cole, Kane. 

GUlespls 

BeU 

Cole, Mo. 

OlUette 

Bennet, N. Y. 

Colmer 

QUiie 

Bennett, Ho. 

Combs 

Gordon 

Bishop 

Cooper 

Gore 

Blackney 

Courtney 

Gorskl 

Bland 

Cravens 

Ooaaett 

Bolton 

Crawford 

Graham 

Bonner 

Grosser 

Grant, Ind. 

Boykin 

Cimnlnsham 

Gregory 

Brehm 

Curtis 

Griffiths 

Brooks 

Daughton, Va. 

Gross 

Brown, Oa. 

Dawson 

Gwynne.Zowa 

Brown, Ohio 

DoUiver 

Hagen 

Bryson 

Dotnengeaux 

Hale 

Bt^ey 

Bul^nkle 

Dondero 
Doughton, N. 0. 

Hall, 

Bdwin Arthur 

Bunker 

Doyle 

Hand 

Bundi 

Drewry 

Hare 

Burgin 

l>urham 

Harless, Arls. 
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Harness, Ind. 

MCMiUan.S. 0. 

Roe.Md. 

Harris 

MbMlUen, HI. 

Rogers. Fla. 

Bavenner 

Mahon 

Rooney 

Hays 

Maloney 

Rowan 

Hedrick 

Manaeco 

Russell 

Beniy 

Mansfield, 

Ryter 

Bsselton 

Mont. 

Sadowski 

HiU 

Mansfield, Tex. 

Basfioer 

Blnihaw 

Martin, Iowa 

Bebwabe. Mo. 

Hobbs 

May 

Schwabe, Okla. 

Hoch 

Mlchener 

Fcrlvner 

Roeven 

Miller, calif. 

Shafer 

Holmes, Wash. 

Miller, Kebr. 

Sheppard 

Hope 

Mills 

Short 

Howell 

Monroney 

Sikes 

Huber 

Morrison 

Simpson, HI. 

HuU 

Mott 

Slaughter 

Ixao 

Mundt 

Smith. Maine 

Jackson 

Murdock ‘ 

Smith. Va. 

Jenkins 

Murray. Tenn. 

Smith. Wis. 

Jensen 

Murray. Wls. 

Snyder 

Johnson, Calif. 

Neely 

Spence 

Johnson. Ill. 

Norrell 

Springer 

Jc^nson, Ind. 

O'Brien. HI. 

Starkey 

Johnson. 

O'Brien, Mich. 

Stefan 

Luther A. 

O'Hara 

Stevenson 

Jonkman 

CKonekl 

Stlgler 

Kearney 

Outland 

Stcckman 

Kee 

Peterson, Fla. 

Sullivan 

Koefe 

Peterson. Oa. 

Sumner. HI. 

Kefauver 

Phillips 

Taber 

Kelley. Pa. 

Pickett 

Talie 

Kerr 

Pittenger 

Tarver 

Kilbum 

Ploeser 

Ihorn 

Ktlday 

Plumley 

Thomas, Tex. 

King 

Poage 

Thomassu 

Kinzer 

Price, Pla. 

Tlbbott 

Klrwan 

Price. Ill. 

Tolan 

Knutson 

Rabaut 

Traynor 

Kopplemann 

Bains 

Trlmb'e 

LaFollette 

Ramey 

VoorhlB, Calif. 

Landis 

Ramspeck 

Vorys, Ohio 

Lanhnm 

Randolph 

Vursell 

Larcade 

Rankin . 

Wifilelewskl 

Latham 

Reed, HI. 

Weaver 

Lea 

Reed. N. Y. 

Weichel 

LeOompte 

Rees. Kans. 

Welch 

LeFevre 

Resa 

Whtuen 

Lesinskl 

Rich 

Whittington 

Lewis 

Richards 

Wlckereham 

Link 

Riley 

Winstead 

Ludlow 

Rivers 

Wolcott 

Lyle 

Rlzlcy 

Wolverton, N. J. 

McConnell 

Robertson. 

Wood 

McCormack 

N. Dak. 

Woodruff. Mich. 

McCowen 

Robinson. Utah Woodrum, va. 

McDonough 

Robslon. Ky. 

Zimmerman 

McGehee 

Rockwell 


McKenzie 

Rodgers. Pa. 



NAYS—14 


Buck 

Buffett 

Clevenger 

SUston 

Gamble 


Good win 

Herter 

Jmea 

Judd 

Kean 


Luce 

Martin. Mass. 
Smith. Ohio 
Wlgglesworth 


NOT VOTINO-ISS 


Andrews. Ala. 
Andrews. N. Y. 
Baldwin. N. T. 
Barden 
Barrett. Pa. 

Bates. Mass. 

Beall 

Bender 

Bleml'ler 

Bloom 

Boren 

Brkdiey. Mich. 

Bradley. Pa. 

Brumbaugh 

Campbell 

cannon. Pla. 

Clark 

Cochran 

Oole.N.Y. 

Cooley 

Corbett 

OCX 

Curley 

D*Alesandro 

Davie 

DeLaey 

Delaney. 

James J. 
Delaney. 

.tftfin J. 

Dl^Mln 
Dlhgen 
DttlMI 
Douglas. Calif. 
Douglas, HI. 


Eaton 


Fallon 

F 2 ighan 

Fellows 

Fisher 

F:ood 

Fogarly 

Forand 

Fuller 

Fulton 

Gavin 

Oerlach 

Gifford 

Oranaban 

Granger 

Grant. Ala. 

Green 

Gwtnn. N. Y. 
BaU. 

Leonard W. 
HaUeck 
Hancock 
Bart 
Hartley 
Bealy 
Hubert 
Heffeman 
Bendrlcks 
9E6Bti 

Hoffman 
HoUlleld 


Book 
Koran 
Jarman 
Jennings 


Johnson. 

Lyndon B. 
Johnson, Ok'a. 
Kelly. lU. 
Keoyh 
Kunkel 
Lane 
Lemke 
LimOh 
McGllnchcy 
McGregor 
Madden 
Marcantonlo 


Merrow 

Morgan 

Murphy 

Norton 

O'Neal 

OToole 

Pace 

Patman 

Patrick 

Patterson 

Pfeifer 

Phllb'n 

Powell 

Powers 

Priest 

Quinn, N. Y. 


Rabin 
B^yflel 
Reeoe.Tenn. 
RObartaon. Va. 
Roe.N. Y. 
Rogers. Moss. 
Rogers. N. Y. 


eabath 

Savage 

Sharp 
Sheridan 
Simpson, Pa. 
Somers. N. Y. 
Sparkman 
Stewart 
Sumners. Tex. 


Bxmdstrom 

Talbot 

Taylor 

Thomas, N. J. 

Torrens 

Towe 

Vinson 

Wadsworth 

Walter 


8 o the bill was passed. 
The Clerk announced 
pairs: 

General pairs: 


Weiss 

West 

White 

Wilson 

Winter 

Wolfenden, Fa. 

Wooahouse 

Worley 


the following 


Idr. D'Alesandro with Mr. Hess. 

Mr. Keogh with Mr. Baldwin of New York. 
Mr. Robertson of Virginia with Mr. Wilson. 
Mr. John J. Delaney with Mr. Taylor, 
hlr. Cannon of Florida with Mr. Reece of 

Mr. Somers of New York with Mr. Mason. 

Mr. Boren with Mr. Cole of New York. 

Mr. Hook with Mr. McGregor. 

Mr. James J. Delaney with Mr. Brumbaugh. 
Mr. Andrews of Alabama with Mi*. Dirksen. 
Mr. O’Toole with Mr. Eaton. 

Mr. Barrett of Pennsylvania with Mr. 
PeUows. 

Mr. Marcantonlo with Mr. Gifford. 

Mr. McOllnchey with Mr. Fuller. 

Mr. Torrens with Mr. Beall. 

Mrs. Douglas of California with Mr. Fulton. 
Mr. Rabin with Mr. Sundstrom. 

Mr. Healy with Mr. Winter. 

Mr. Pfeifer with Mr. Towe. 

Mr. Madden with Mr. Wadsworth. 

Mr. Roe of New York with Mr. Hoffman. 

Mr. Patman with Mr. Corbett. 

Mr. Heffernan with Mr. Bradley of Mich¬ 
igan. 

Mr, Cooley with Mr. Hartley. 

Mr. Rayflel with Mr. Bender. 

Mr. Dlcksteln with Mr. Halleck. 

Mrs. Woodhouse with Mr. Thomas of New 
Jersey. 

Mr. Powell with Mr. Jennings. 

Mr. Curley with Mr. Holmes of Massachu- 
aetts. 

Mr. Rogers of New York with Mr. Hancock. 
Mr. Sheridan with Mr. Simpson of Penn¬ 
sylvania. 

Mr. Bloom with Mr. Gwlnn of New York. 
Mrs. Norton with Bfr. Lemke. 

Mr. Lynch with Mr. Kunkel. 

Mr. Fisher with Mr. Powers. 

Mr. Quinn of New York with Mr. Leonard 
W. Hall. 

Mr. Stewart with Mr. Bates of Massachu¬ 
setts. 

Mr. Lane with Mr. Horan. 

Mr. Phllbln with Mr. Talbot. 

Mrs. Douglas of Hllnols with Mrs. Rogers 
of BCassachusetts. 

Mr. O’Neal with Mr. Andrews of New York. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

The doors were opened. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. Mr. Speaker. I 
ask unanimous consent for the imme¬ 
diate consideration of the bill (8. 383) 
an act to provide for the further develop¬ 
ment of cooperative agricultural exten¬ 
sion work. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SFEAKEH. Is there objection to 
the request of the senUeman from Vir¬ 
ginia? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as fbUows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That title n of the act 
entitled *‘An act to provide for research into 
basic laws and prinoiplss relating to agri¬ 
culture and to provide for the further de¬ 
velopment of cooperative agricultural ex¬ 
tension work and the more complete endow¬ 
ment and support of land-grant colleges"* 


approved June 29. 1935 (the Bankhead-Jones 
Act), is amended by adding at the end there¬ 
of the following new section: 

"Sec. 23. (a) In order to further develop 
the cooperative extension system as inau¬ 
gurated under the act entitled ‘An act to 
provide for cooperative agricultural exten- 
Eion work between the agricultural colleges 
in the several States receiving the benefits 
of the act of Congress, approved July 2. 1862. 
and all acts* supplementary thereto, and the 
United States Department of Agriculture’, 
approved May 8. 1014 (U. S. C., title 7. 
sees. 341-343, 344-348). particularly for the 
further development of county exlensioii 
work, there are hereby autliorized to be ap¬ 
propriated, out of any money in the Treas¬ 
ury not otherwise appropriated, for the pur¬ 
pose of paying the expenses of cooperative 
extension work In agriculture and home eco¬ 
nomics. Including assistance to farm people 
in improving their standards of living, as¬ 
sistance in developing individual farm and 
home plans, better marketing and distribu¬ 
tion of farm products, work with rural youth 
In 4-H Clubs and older out-of-school youth, 
guidance of farm people in improving farm 
and home buildings, development of effec¬ 
tive programs in nutrition, and for the nec¬ 
essary printing and distribution of informa¬ 
tion in connection with the foregoing, the 
following sums: 

"(1) $4,600,000 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30. 1046, and each subsequent fiscal 
year; 

"(2) An additional $4,000,000 for the fiscal 
year ending SO, 1947, and each subsequent 
fiscal year; and 

"(3) An additional $4,000,000 for the fiscal 
year ending June 30. 1948, and each subse¬ 
quent fiscal year. 

"(b) The sums appropriated pursuant to 
this section shall be paid to the several 
States and the Territory of Hawaii in the 
same manner and subject to the same con¬ 
ditions and limitations as the additional 
sums appropriated under such act of May 8, 
1914 (the Smith-Lever Act), except that— 
"(1) not more than 2 percent of the sum 
appropriated pursuant to this section for each 
fiscal year shall be available for paying ex¬ 
penses of the Extension Service In the United 
States Department of Agriculture: 

"(2) $500,000 of the sum so appropriated 
for each fiscal year shall be allotted among 
the States and the Territory of Hawaii by 
the Secretary of Agriculture on the basis of 
special needs due to population character¬ 
istics. area in relation to farm population, 
or other special problems, as determined by 
sueh Secretary; 

**(8) the remainder of the sum so appro¬ 
priated for each fiscal year shall be paid to 
tlM several States and the Territory of 
Hawaii in the proportion that the farm 
population of each bears to the total farm 
population of the several States and Terri¬ 
tory of Hawaii, as determined by the census 
of 1940; and 

"(4) the several States and the Territory 
of Hawaii shall not be required to offset or 
match the funds allotted from sums appro¬ 
priated pursuant to subparagraph (1) of 
subsection (a) of this section. 

"(c) The sums appropriated pursuant to 
this section shall be in addition to and not 
in substitution for sums appropriated under 
such act of May 8, 1914, as amended and 
supplemented, or sums otherwise appropri¬ 
ated for agricultural extension work. Allot¬ 
ments to any State or the Territory of Hawaii 
for any fiscal year from the appropriations 
herein authorised shall be available for pay¬ 
ment to such State or the Territory of Hawaii 
only if such State or the Territory of Hawaii 
complies, for such fiscal year, with the pro¬ 
visions with reference to offset of appropri¬ 
ations (other than appropriations under this 
section and section 21 of this title) for 
agncultural extension work." 
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6bc. 2. Section 21 of such act of June 29, 
1936, is amended by striking out ** (other 
than appropriations under this aection) ** and 
Inserting in lieu thereof (other than ap¬ 
propriations under this section and section 
23 of this title).'* 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk i;ead as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Plannacan: 
Strike out all after the enacting clause and 
insert the provisions of the bill just passed, 
H. R. 1690, as amended. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

The proceedings by which the bill, 
H. R. 1690, was passed were vacated and 
that bill laid on the table. 

GENERAL PERMISSION TO REVISE AND 
EXTEND REMARKS 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that Members 
be given 5 legislative days within which 
to revise and extend their remarks on 
this legislati on. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

DOMESTIC NATURAL RUBBER 

Mr. SLAUGHTER. Mr. Speaker, I 
call up House Resolution 245 and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol¬ 
lows: 

Resolved, That immediately upon the 
adoption of this resolution It shall be in 
order to move that the House resolve Itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union for the consideration 
of the bUl (H. R. 2347) to provide and insure 
a dependable supply of domestic natural 
rubber, and for other purposes. That after 
general debate, which shall be confined to 
the blU and shall continue not to exceed 1 
hour to be equally divided and controlled 
by the chairman and the ranking minority 
member of the Committee on Agriculture, 
the bill shall be read for amendment under 
the 6-mlnute rule. At the conclusion of the 
reading of the blU for amendment, the Com¬ 
mittee shall rise and report the same back 
to the House with such amendments as shall 
have been adopted and the previous ques¬ 
tion shall be considered as ordered on the 
bill and amendments thereto to final passage 
without intervening motion except one mo¬ 
tion to recommit. 

Mr. SLAUGHTER. Mr. Speaker, 
House Resolution 245, if adopted, will 
provide for the consideration of H. R. 
2347, to provide for the further develop¬ 
ment of the guayule rubber experiment. 

Mr. Speaker, I have no requests for 
time on this side and I am informed the 
minority has no requests either. Ac¬ 
cordingly, I move the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered.. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. Mr. Speaker, lask 
unanimous consent that the bill (H. R. 
2347) to provide and insure a dependable 
supply of domestic natural rubber, and 
for other purposes, be considered in the 
House as In the Committee of the Whole. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the bill. 

The Clerk read, as follows: 

Be it enacted^ etc.. That, in order to encour¬ 
age the establlehment of a permanent source 
of natural rubber in the United States, the 
Secretary of Agriculture, hereinafter called 
the Secretaiy, is directed to support by loan, 
purchase, or other operation a fair price to 
growers and processors of guayule shrub based 
upon a price of 28 centn per pound at the 
mill for processed, crude guayule rubber for 
shrub harvested before June 80, 1956: Pro¬ 
vided. however. That in any one year the price 
support benefits to any grower shall be lim¬ 
ited to the guayule shrub harvested from an 
area of ".ot to exceed 40 acres, and that the 
total price support benefits provided for by 
this act shall be limited as to aU growers to 
the shrub harvested from a total of not to 
exceed 400,000 acres. 

SBC. 2. The Secretary is authorized to con¬ 
tinue and develop a comprehensive program 
of guayule research and experimentation and 
to establish'^ and maintain nurseries for this 
purpose and to provide seeds and seedlings, to 
produce and purchase seed, to sell seeds and 
seedlings at cost, as determined by the Secre¬ 
tary, and to acquire by purchase or other¬ 
wise such land and water rights as may be 
necessary. 

Mr. POAOE. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Conunlttee amendment: Amend section 2 
by adding a new sentence to the end thereof 
to read as follows: 

"The Secretary is authorized to continue 
and develop a program of experimentation 
and research in connection with kok-sagh>'z 
and any otoer rubber-bearing plants." 

The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The Clerk read as follows; 

fEc. a. The Secretary is authorized to co¬ 
operate with individuals, partnerships, asso¬ 
ciations, corporations, and public agencies 
in carrying out the purposes of this act, 
and all moneys received as contributions 
toward cooperative work shall be perma¬ 
nently available for such work without re¬ 
gard to the provisions of any other laws 
relating to the disposition of ftmds collected 
by offices or agencies of the United States. 

Sec. 4. The Secretary may exercise the 
authority conferred on him by this act 
through such agency or officer of the De¬ 
partment of Agriculture as he may direct 
and in conformity with such procedures and 
such rules and regulations as be may deem 
necessary to prescribe, including the terms, 
conditions, and manner in which benefits 
are to be made available, and is authorized 
so to limit the contracts entered into each 
year as to reasonably insure that not more 
than 100,000 acres of guayule shrub shall be 
harvested during any one year. 

Sec. 5. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such sums as may be necessary 
to carry out the purposes of this act: Pro¬ 
vided, That the Secretary is authorized to 
enter into such contracts as may be neces¬ 
sary to carry out the purposes of section 1 
of this act in advance of the appropriations 
therefor. 

Mr. POAOE. Mr. Speaker, 1 ask 
unanimous consent on behalf of the gen¬ 
tleman from California to return to sec¬ 
tion 1 that he may offer an amendment. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There wa s no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Andexson of 
California: On page 2, line 2. after the word 
"exceed", strike out "forty* and insert "one 
hundred.*’ 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon¬ 
sider was laid on the table. 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana asked 
and was given permission to extend his 
remarks In the Rxcord and Include a 
column and an editorial. 

Mr. SHEPPARD asked and was given 
permission to extend his own remarks 
In the Record. 

Mr. GOSSETT asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include some newspaper com¬ 
ments. _ 

Mr. BUNKER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and Include an article by Clem 
Walker. _ 

Mr. CANFIELD asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recor d and include a newspaper story. 

Mr. JUDD asked and was given per¬ 
mission to extend his remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord in three places, one to include an 
editorial, in another some correspond¬ 
ence, and in the third instance a radio 
address. 

Mr. ADAMS asked and was given per¬ 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include a newspaper article 
from the Burlington (Vt.) Free Press 
under date of May 3. 

Mr. HAGEN asked and was given per¬ 
mission to extend his remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord and Include a newspaper article. 

Mr. WICKER8HAM asked and was 
given permission to extend the remarks 
he made in Committee of the Whole and 
to include certain letters. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE 

By unanimous consent, leave of ab¬ 
sence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. Priest (at the request of Mr. 
Kefauver), for 2 days, on account of 
Illness. 

To Mrs. Norton (at the request of Mr. 
McCormack), for 4 days, on account of 
official business. 

To Mr. Simpson of Pennsylvania (at the 
request of Mr. Kinzer), indefinitely on 
account of illness. 

To Mr, Earthman (at the request of Mr. 
Gore) , indefinitely, on account of official 
business. 

To Mr. Cooley (at the request of Mr. 
Kerr), indefinitely, on account of official 
business. 

extension of remarks 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin asked and 
was given permission to revise and ex¬ 
tend his own remarks and include a 
table. 
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Mr. QKARHART. Mr. Speaker. 1 Mk 
unanlmouB consent to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Appendix of the Raooao In 
two instances: In the first to Include a 
statement by Mr. C. C. Teague, of Cali¬ 
fornia; and in the other to include a 
statement by the California Farm Bureau 
Federation. _ 

The 8PBAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali¬ 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

SNBOLLXD BILL SIGNED 

Mr. ROGERS of New York, from the 
Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that that committee had examined and 
found truly enrolled a bill of the House 
of the following title, which was there¬ 
upon signed by the Speaker: 

H. B. 8070. An act to extend the provUlone 
of the act of ^November 20, 1040 (Public Law 
8S4. 70tb Oong.). 

BILL PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 

Mr. ROGERS of New York, from the 
Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that that committee did on this day pre¬ 
sent to the President, for his approval, a 
bill of the House of the following title: 

R. R. 3070. An act to extend the provisions 
of the act of November 20. 1940 (Public Law 
884, 76th Cong.). 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr. FLANNAQAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motjk)n was agreed to; accord¬ 
ingly (at 4 o’clock and 46 minutes p. m.) 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Tuesday, May 15, 1945, at 12 o’clock 
noon. 

COMMITTEE HEARINGS 

OOMMirm ON WOKLO WaB V1TEBAN3’ 

Lxqzblation 

The Committee on World War Veter¬ 
ans’ Legislation will meet in open hear¬ 
ing at 10 o’clock a. m., on Tuesday, May 
15, 1945, in the committee room, 356 
House Office Building. 

Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce 

There will be a meeting of the Com¬ 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com¬ 
merce at 10 a’clock a. m., Tuesday, May 
15, 1945, to begin public hearings on 
H. R. 3170, a bill to provide Federal aid 
for the development of public airports 
and to amend existing law relating to 
air-navigation facilities. 

Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalxeation 

The Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization will hold a hearing at 10 
o’clock a. m. on Wednesday, May 16. 
1945, on H. R. 714, H. R. 1350, H. R. 
2299, and H. R. 2650. 

COMMirrSE ON PtTBLXC BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS 

There will be a meeting of the Com¬ 
mittee on PubOc BuUdings and Grounds 
at 10:30 o’clock a. m. on Wednesday, 
May 16. 1945. for consideration of H. R. 
3187. 

CoMMimt ON Znvaud Pensions 

The Committee on Invalid Pensions 
will hold an executive session on Thurs¬ 


day. May 17, 1945, at 10:30 a. m.. In the 
committee room 247, Old House OlBoe 
Building. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, BTC. 

Under clause 2 of rule XXIV. executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

458. A letter from the President of the 
Board of Oommlsaloners of the District of 
Columbia, transmitting a draft of a bill to 
amend the act entitled **An act to authorize 
the Oommissloners of the District of Colum¬ 
bia to make regulations to prevent and con¬ 
trol the spread of communicable and pre¬ 
ventable diseasee." approved Augiut 11. 1939; 
to the Committee on the District of Colum¬ 
bia. 

469. A communleatton from the President 
of the United Btatee, transmitting a supple¬ 
mental estimate of iqiproprlation for the 
fiscal year 1946 in the amoimt of $12,006,000, 
to be immediately available and to remain 
avaUable until expended, for the War De¬ 
partment for rivers and harbors and flood 
control (H. Doc. No. 175); to the Committee 
on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

460. A communicattbn from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a supple¬ 
mental estimate of appropriation in the 
amount of $1,637,000, for the Office of War 
Mobilization and Reconversion in the form of 
amendments to the Budget for the agency for 
the fiscal year 1946 (H. Doc. No. 120. 70th 
Cong.) (H. Doc. No. 176): to the Committee 
on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

461. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
the Navy, transmitting a draft of a proposed 
bill for the relief of Lt. (Jr. Or.) WUllam 
Augustus White, United States Naval Re¬ 
serve; to the Committee on Claims. 

462. A letter from the Chairman of the 
Board of the Reconstruction Finance Cor¬ 
poration, transmitting a report of the Re¬ 
construction Finance Corporation for the 
month of January 1945; to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 

463. A letter from the Secretary of the In¬ 
terior. transmitting a draft of a proposed 
joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
the Interior to incur expenses in connection 
with the preservation, maintenance, repair, 
protection, and administration of the home 
of Franklin D. Roosevelt as a national his¬ 
toric site during nonoccupancy of the prop¬ 
erty on the part of the life tenants, and pro¬ 
viding for the proper guarding of the grave 
of President Franklin D. Roosevelt; to the 
Committee on the Library. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIO 
wn.TJi and RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of rule Xin, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. HARE: Committee on Appropriations. 
H. R. 8169. A bill making appropriations for 
the Depai'tment of Labor, the Federal Se¬ 
curity Agency, and related Independent 
agencies, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1946. and for other purposes: without amend¬ 
ment (Rept. No. 551). Referred to the Com¬ 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union. 

Mr. WEAVER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
Supplemental report pursuant to R. R. 1270. 
A bill to provide for an appeal to the Supreme 
Court of the United States from the decision 
of the Court of Claims In a suit Instituted by 
George A. Carden and Anderson T. Herd; 
without amendment (Bept. No. 564). Re¬ 
ferred to the Oommittee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union, 
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Mr. RANDOLPH: Committee on the Dis¬ 
trict of Columbia. H. R. 2856. A bill to pro¬ 
vide for better enforcement of law within the 
Diitriet of Columbia, and for other purposes; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 565). Re¬ 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union. 

Mr. DREWRY: Committee on Naval Af¬ 
fairs. 8. 645. An act to suspend until 6 
months after the termination of the present 
wars section 2 of the act of March 3, 1883 
(22 Stat. 481). as amended; without amend¬ 
ment (Rept. No. 566). Referred to the Com¬ 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union. 

Mr. FOGARTY: Committee on Naval Af¬ 
fairs. 8. 647. An act to authorize the Sec¬ 
retary of the Navy to convey to the State of 
Rhode Island, for highway purposes only, a 
strip of land within the naval advance base 
depot at North Kingstown, R. I.; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 568). Referred to the 
Oommittee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union. 

Mr. HBFFBRNAN: Committee on Naval Af¬ 
fairs. H. R. 2913. A bill authorizing re¬ 
habilitation on the island of Guam; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 570). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union. 


REPORTS OP COMMITTBBS ON PRIVATE 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of rule Xin, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

IjA*. DOUGHTON of North Carolina: Com¬ 
mittee on Ways and Means. H. R. 1044. A 
bill for the relief of Marlln-Rockwell Cor¬ 
poration with respect to the lurisdlction of 
The Tax Court of the United States to re¬ 
determine its excessive profits tor its fiscal 
year ending December 81, 1942, subject to 
renegotiation under the Renegotiation Act; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 652). Re¬ 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin: (Committee on 
Claims. 8. 194. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Glenn T. Boylston; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 653) . Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. PITTENOEB: Committee on Claims. 
S. 498. An act for the relief of W. C. Worn- 
liott and Josephine Womb off; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 664). Referred to the 
committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. PITTBNGER: Committee on Claims. 
B. 667. An act for the relief of Mrs. Freda 
Oullikson; without amendment (Rept. No. 
666). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. RAMEY: Committee on Claims. H. R. 
1393. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Laura May 
Ryan; with amendment (Bept. No. 656). Re¬ 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. JENNINGS: Committee on Claims. 
H. R. 1647. A bill for the relief of W. H. 
Baker; with amendment (Rept. No. 657). Re¬ 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. HOOK; Committee on Claims. H. R. 
1611. A bill for the relief of Charles E. Sur- 
mont; without amendment (Rept. No. 568). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. McGEHEE: Committee on Claims. 
H. B. 1677. A bill for the relief of Hires 
Turner Glass Co.; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 559). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. COMBS: Committee on Claims. H. R. 
1867. A blU for the relief of the legal guard¬ 
ian of Mona Mae Miller, a miner; with amend¬ 
ment (Rept. No. 660). Referred to the Com¬ 
mittee of the Whole House. 
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Ur. BAIUEIETT of Pennaylvania: Commit¬ 
tee on Claims. H. R. 2009. A bill for the re¬ 
lief of Joseph Wyzynahl; without amendment 
(Kept. No. 561). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

M^. PITTENOER: Committee on Claims. 
H. R. 2925. A bill for the relief of Nelson R. 
Park; without amendment (Rept. No. 562). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

lax. UcQSHEE: Committee on Claims. 
H. R. 8175. A bUl to confer jurUdlctlon upon 
t^e tJnlted States District Court for the East¬ 
ern District of South Carolina to determine 
the claim of Lewis E. Magwood; without 
amendment (Ropt. No. 563). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. COLE of New York: Committee on 
Naval Affairs. S. 646. An act to provide for 
the advancement of Capt. Edward Macauley. 
United States Navy, retired, to the rank of 
rear admiral; without amendment (Rept. No. 
567). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. VINSON: Committee on Naval Affairs. 
H. R. 2898. A bill to provide for the advance¬ 
ment of Vice Admiral Emory S. Land. Con¬ 
struction Corps, United States Navy, retired, 
to the rank of admiral; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 669). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 


PUBUC BHiLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. CANNON of Florida: 

H. R.3200. A bill to provide that veterans 
shall not be denied care or treatment in Vet¬ 
erans’ Administration facilities, for mental or 
nervous disorders, because they have not been 
adjudged mentally Incompetent; to the Com¬ 
mittee on World War Veterans' Legislation. 

By Mr. RANDOLPH: 

R.R.3301. A bill to amend the District of 
Columbia Alley Dwelling Act, approved June 
12, 1984. as amended; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. WINSTEAD: 

H.R.3203. A bill to provide that national 
service life insurance, whether heretofore or 
hereafter applied for, shall be effective as of 
the date of application therefor; to the Com¬ 
mittee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. CASE of South Dakota: 

H. R. 3203. A bill to direct payment of high¬ 
way use and other taxes in the operation of 
any system of commercial transportation 
taken over and operated by an agency of the 
Federal Government, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. RANKIN (by request): 

H. R. 3204. A bill to facilitate employment 
of necessary personnel in Veterans’ Admin¬ 
istration; to the Committee on World War 
Veterans* Legislation. 

By Mr. CASE of South Dakota: 

H. R. 3205. A bill granting a 16 percent in¬ 
crease In pensions received under special acts 
of Congress; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. MONRONET: 

H. R. 3206. A bill to provide for the succes¬ 
sion to the Presidency, and to create a Joint 
commission to investigate the problems con¬ 
nected therewith: to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Bfr. HAGEN: 

H.R.3207. A bill to require that the name 
of each officer or employee in the bxecutlve 
branch of the Government shall be ty^- 
wrltten or hand printed under his signature 
on official correspondence, papers, and docu¬ 
ments; to the Committee on Expenditures 
In the Executive Departments. 

By Mr. PETERSON of Georgia; 

B.R.3906. A bill to repeal that portion of 
section 208 of title 2 of the Hawaiian Homes 
Commission Act of 2920« as amended* as 


designates the land herein described as avail¬ 
able land within the meaning of that act* 
and to restore the land to Its previous status 
under the control of the Territory of Hawaii; 
to the Cbmmlttee on the Territories. 

By Mr. VOORHI8 of California: 

H.J.Res. 192. Joint resolution to designate 
payments to disabled veterans as partial re¬ 
payment of debt owed, and not as gratuities; 
to the Committee on World War Veterans’ 
Legislation. 

By Mr. HEALY: 

H. J. Res. 193. Joint resolution to quiet the 
titles of the respective States and others to 
lands beneath tidewaters and lands beneath 
navigable waters within the boundaries of 
such States and to prevent further clouding 
of such titles: to the Committee on the Judi¬ 
ciary. 

By Mr. IZAC: 

H. J. Res. 194. Joint resolution to provide 
for the acqtilsition of the property known as 
Temple Heights to be used for the duration 
of the war as a recreation center for Govern¬ 
ment employees and immediately thereafter 
as a site for a memorial building in com¬ 
memoration of the deeds and sacriftces of the 
defenders of the Union during the Civil War. 
where the relics and records of all veterans 
of the Civil War, both North and South, may 
be preserved for posterity; and containing an 
auditorium providing a suitable arena for 
symphony concerts and other useful and 
patriotic pvirposes, and dedicated by them 
as their memorial tribute to the American 
youth of today who have sacrificed their 
lives on the battlefields of the world: to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr JONES: 

H. J. Rea. 195.-Joint resolution to provide 
for the observance and celebration of the one 
hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the sign¬ 
ing of the treaty with the Indians of the 
Northwest Terrlt^, known as the Treaty of 
Greene Ville; to the Committee on the Li¬ 
brary. 

By Mr. MANSFIELD of Texas: 

H. Res. 256. Resolution authorizing the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors of the 
House of Representatives to investigate cer¬ 
tain shores and beaches in the United States 
with a view to the protection of the shores 
of the United States; to the Committee on 
Rules. 

MEMORIALS 

Under clause 3 of rule XXII, memorials 
were presented and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legisla¬ 
ture of the Territory of Hawaii, memorializing 
the President and the Congress of the United 
States to make Hawaii a State of the United 
States; to the Committee or> the Territories. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of California, memorializing the Presi¬ 
dent and the Congress of the United States to 
erect a Statue of Freedom on the coast of 
California; to the Committee on the Library. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Illinois, memorializing the President 
and the Congress of the United States that 
an effective world organization for peace be 
given authority to enforce the peace by force, 
if deemed necessary; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of Uru¬ 
guay, memorializing the President and the 
Congress of the United States by expressing 
condolences in regard to the death of our 
late President, Franklin D. Roosevelt; to the 
Committee on Memorials. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Illinois, memorializing the President 
and the Congress of the United States in re¬ 
gard to the endorsement of H. R. 2081, a bill 
to permit the use of live duck decoys; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Illinois, memorializing the President 
and the Congress of the United States to take 


appropriate action to Secure in the peace 
treaty a provision assuring freedom to gather 
and traxismit news in the territories of na¬ 
tions subscribing to the pact; to the Com¬ 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 1 of rule XXn, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. COFFEE: 

H. R. 3209. A bill for the relief of Edward 
A. Mason; to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 3210. A bill for the relief of Clyde O. 
Payne; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. ENGLE of California: 

H. R. 3211. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Doro¬ 
thy Vicenclo; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. HAGEN: 

H. R. 3212. A bill for the relief of Peter 
Winter; to the Committee on Military Af¬ 
fairs. 

By Mr. KEPAUVER: # 

H. R. 3213. A bill granting a renewal of pat¬ 
ents Nos. 113 and 244 dated February 7, 1939. 
relating to the flag of the Church of God; to 
the Committee on Patents. 

By Mr. McGEHEE: 

H. R. 3214. A bill to reimburse certain Navy 
personnel and former Navy personnel for 
personal property lost or damaged as the re¬ 
sult of a fire in administration building at 
the Naval air station. Bunker Hill. Ind., on 
December 28. 1944; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

H. R. 3216. A bill to reimburse certain Navy 
personnel and former Navy personnel for per¬ 
sonal property lost or damaged as the result 
of fires occurring at various naval shore ac¬ 
tivities; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. ROBINSON of Utah; 

H. R. 3216. A bill for the relief of Williams 
Building Supply Co.; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

By Mr. SIKES: 

H. R. 3217. A bill for the relief of Mattie 
Lee Wright; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. WADSWORTH: 

H. R. 3218. A bill for the relief of Hanson. 
Orth & Stevenson, Inc.; to the Committee on 
War Claims. 

PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk's desk 
and referred as follows; 

612. By Mr. CLASON: Petition of the Gen¬ 
eral Court of Massachusetts, urging Congress 
to extend certain existing income-tax exemp¬ 
tions to all members of the military and naval 
personnel who are serving or who have served 
outside of the continental United States or 
in Alaska, such exemptions to apply to all 
income taxes already collected from such per- 
* sons; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

618. By Idr. GOODWIN: Petition of the 
General Court of Massachusetts to extend 
certain exAting income-tax exemptions to 
all members of the armed forces of the United 
States who are now or have served in any 
foreign area, or in Alaska; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

614. By Mr. ROWAN: Senate Joint Resolu¬ 
tion 20, adopted by the Senate of the State 
of Illinois on April 6. 1946, and concurred in 
by the House of Representatives on May 2, 
1945, in regard to use of live duck decoys; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

616. By Mr. JONKMAN: Petition of sundry 
citizens of Cedar Springs. Mich., endorsing 
House bills 2082 and 762; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

616. By Mr. ROWAN: House Joint ReMlu- 
tion 83 adopted by the House of Representa¬ 
tives of the State of Illinois on April 17,1945, 
and concurred in by the Senate on May 2* 
1946; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

617. Also, Rouse Joint Resolution 82. 
adopted by the House of Representatives of 
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the atete of lUlhole AprU 36. IMS. and oop- 
ourred in by the Senate on May 3.1046; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affaire. 

iia. Alao, teeoiiitlon of the City dub of 
Chicago endoralng the Bratton Woods pro¬ 
posals; to the Committee on Foreign Af¬ 
fairs. 

619. By Mr. WBLCB: Besolutlon No. 4656 of 
the Board of auperrisors of the city and 
county of San Francisco, memorialising Con¬ 
gress to adopt House bills 3033 and 3033 in 
furtherance of preventing beach erosion; 
to the Committee on Rivers and Harixnrs. 

680. By Mrs. SMTTH of Maine: Petition of 
Mamie I. Benner and 30 other cltlaens of 
Waldoboro, Maine, deploring tbS shipping of 
malt beverages and other liquors of hl^ier 
alcoholic content into fighting areas; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

631. By Mr. BRTBON: Petition of Harvey 
MoOaslln and 86 other dtlsens of Warrens- 
vUle, Pa., urging enactment of House bill 
8083, a measure to reduce absenteeism, con¬ 
serve manpower, and speed production of 
materials neoemary for the winning of the 
war by prohibiting the manufacture, sale, or 
transpo^tion of alcoholic liquors in the 
United States for the duration of the war; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

633. Alao, petition of Mrs. T. B. Plemmons 
and 30 other eitlsens of Charlotte, N. C.. 
urging enactment of House bill 3083, a meas¬ 
ure to reduce absenteeism, conserve man¬ 
power. and speed prodtictlon of materials 
necessary for the winning of the war by 
prohibiting the manufacture, sale, or trans¬ 
portation of alcoholic liquors in the United 
States for the duration of the war; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

633. Also, petition of Rev. A. Whitehead 
and 66 other cltlaens of West Clarksville, N. 
Y., urging enactment of House bill 3083, a 
measure to reduce absenteeism, conserve 
manpower, and speed production of ma¬ 
terials necessary for the winning of the war 
by prohibiting the manufacture, sale, or 
transportation of alcoholic liquors In the 
united States for the duration of the war; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

624. Alao. petition of Mrs. E. W. Tates and 
139 other oltlnens of Cumberland, Md.. urg¬ 
ing enactment of House bill 3082, a measure 
to reduce absenteeism, conserve manpower, 
and speed production of materials necessary 
for the winning of the war by prohibiting the 
manufacture, sale, or transportation of al¬ 
coholic liquors in the United States for the 
duration of the war; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

636. Also, petition of Max Dunlap and 19 
other citttsens of Phoenix. Aria., urging en¬ 
actment at House bill 2083, a measure to re¬ 
duce absenteeism, conserve manpower, and 
speed production of materials necessary for 
the winning of the war by prohibiting the 
manufactiure, sale, or transportation ^al¬ 
coholic liquors In the UnlM States for the 
duration of the war; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

626. Also, petition of Bdna Olds and 68 
other dtiiena of Danforth, Ul., urging en¬ 
actment of House bill 3082, a measure to re¬ 
duce absenteeism, conserve manpower, and 
speed production of materials necessary for 
the winning of the war by prohibiting the 
manufacture, sale, or transportation of al¬ 
coholic liquors In the United States for the 
duration at the war; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

687. Also, petition of Minta Sohmoe and 26 

other cltlaens of Newberg, Dreg., urging en¬ 
actment of House bill 3083, a measure to re¬ 
duce absenteeism, conserve manpower, and 
■peed production of materials necessary for 
Ihe winning of the war by prohibiting the 
manufacture, sale, or transportation of al- 
eohollo liquors in the United States for the 
duration of the war; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. ^ 

688. Also, petition of Ida Ward and 44 
other cltlaens of Riverton. Wyo.. urging en- 
acUnent of House bill 2082, a measure to re¬ 


duce absenteeism, conserve manpower, and 
speed production of materials necessary for 
the winning of the war by prohibiting the 
manufacture, sale, or transportation of al¬ 
coholic liquors in Hie United States for the 
duration of the war; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

629. Also, petition of Mary Chapman and 
96 other eltiaena of Atlanta. Qa., urging en¬ 
actment of House bill 8082, a measure to re¬ 
duce absenteeism, conserve manpower, and 
speed production of materials necessary for 
the winning of the war by prohibiting the 
manufacture, sale, or transportation of al¬ 
coholic liquors In the United States for the 
duration of the war; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

630. Also, petition of,Rev. John R. Donley 
and 61 other cltlaens at Newell, W. Va., urg¬ 
ing enactment of Bouse bill 2082. a measure 
to reduce absenteeism, conserve manpower, 
and speed production of materials necessary 
for the winning of *the war by prohibiting 
the manufacture, sale, or transportation of 
alcoholic liquors in the United States for 
the duration of the war; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

631. Alao, petition of Rebecca Jacobson and 
80 other dtlsens of Oranita Falls. Wash., urg¬ 
ing enactment of Bouse bill 3082. a measure 
to reduce absenteeism, conserve manpower, 
and speed production of materials necessary 
for the winning of the war by prohibiting the 
manufacture, sale, or transportation of al¬ 
coholic liquors In the United States for the 
duration of the war; to the Committee on 
the Judidary. 

632. Also, petition of 8. N. Bngelstad and 
41 other dtlaens of LaMoure. N. Dak., urging 
enactment of House bill 2082, a measure to 
reduce absenteeism, conserve manpower, and 
speed production of materials necessary for 
the winning of the war by prohibiting the 
manufacture, sale, or transportation of al¬ 
coholic liquors In the United States for the 
duration of the war; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

688. Also, a petition of Dorothea Morse and 
23 other citizens of Arlington, Va., urging 
enactment of House bill 2082, a measure to 
reduce absenteeism, conserve manpower, and 
qieed production of materials necesssary for 
the winning of the war by prohibiting the 
manufacture, sale, or transportation of alco¬ 
holic liquors in the United States for the 
duration of the war; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

634. Also, petition of F. L. Smith and 43 
other dtlzens of Duluth. Minn., urging en¬ 
actment of House bill 2082, a measure to 
reduce absenteeism, conserve manpower, and 
speed production of materials necessary for 
the winning of the war by prohibiting the 
manufacture, sale, or transportation of al¬ 
coholic liquors In the United States for the 
duration of the war; to the Committee on 
the Judidary. 

635. Also, petition of Mrs. A. A. Rlmmell 
and 166 other citizens of Plumville. PEh urg¬ 
ing enactment of House bill 2083, a measure 
to reduce absenteeism, conserve manpower, 
and speed production of materials necessary 
for the winning of the war by prohibiting 
the mantifacture, sale, or trazuqHVtation of 
alcoholic liquors In the United States for the 
duration of the war; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

636. Also, petition of Rosa B. Posik and 19 
other citizens of Ramon a. IM ltt., urging en¬ 
actment of House bill 3088, a measure to 
reduce absenteeism, conserve manpower, and 
speed production of mptcoials neoessary for 
the winning of the war by prohibiting the 
manufacture, sale, or tranqmrtatlon of al¬ 
coholic liquors in the United States for the 
duration of the war; to the Committee on 
the judiciary. 

637. Also, petition of Mnu a. W. Hummel 
and 452 other dtlsens of MadisonvlUe, Ky.. 
urging enactment of House bill 3083, a meas¬ 
ure to reduce absenteeism, conserve man¬ 
power, and qjieed production of materials 


necessary for the winning of the war by 
prohibiting the manufacture, sale, or trans¬ 
portation of alcoholic liquors in the United 
States for the duration of the war; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

688. Also, petition of Mrs. E. E. McKelvey 
and 139 other citizens of Montoursvllle, Pa., 
urging enactment of House bill 2082, a meas¬ 
ure to reduce absenteeism, conserve man¬ 
power, and speed production of materials 
necessary for the winning of the war by 
prohibiting the manufacture, sale, or trans¬ 
portation of alcoholic liquors in the United 
States for Hie duration of the war; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

639. By Mr. BISHOP: Petition of the Sixty- 
fourth General Assembly of the State of 
Illinois, that they do hereby endorse House 
bill 2081 and urge its passage, and request 
the Representatives in Congress and the two 
United States Senators from Illinois to give 
their support to thU bill; to the Select Com¬ 
mittee on Conservation of Wlldllf' Resources. 

640. Also, petition of the Sixty-fourth Gen¬ 
eral Assembly of the State of Illinois, that 
the members of the sixty-fourth general 
assembly respectfully petition and urge the 
Illinois Members of the House of Representa- 
tlvess and of the Senate of the Congrets of 
the United States to take immediate steps 
to effect the return of the Employment Serv¬ 
ice of Illinois, now administered by the Fed¬ 
eral Government, to the Department of Labor 
of the State of Illinois at the earliest prac¬ 
ticable date after cut-backs in war production 
ease the shortage at manpower in Illinois; 
to the Committee on Labor. 

641. By Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON: Peti¬ 
tion of the American Legion. Department of 
Texas, favoring House bill 2659; to the Com¬ 
mittee on World War Veterans' Legislation. 

642. By Mr. GRAHAM: Petition of 24 resi¬ 
dents of New Castle, Pa., for speedy passage 
at the Bryson bill, H. R. 2082; to the Com¬ 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

643. By the SPEAKER: Petition of Seattle 
Aerie, Fraternal Order of Eagles, petitioning 
consideration of their resolution with refer¬ 
ence to the United States establishing its 
sovereignty over the Japanese mandated 
Islands seized by our efforts in this war; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

644. Also, petition of Ahavas Achlm Emer¬ 
gency Relief Fund, of Philadelphia. Pa., peti¬ 
tioning consideration of their resolution 
with reference to an extension of sympathy 
in regard to the death of our late President. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, to the Committee on 
Memorials. 

646. Also, petition of Paulino Dominguez, 
of Me x i co, petitioning consideration of his 
reeolution with reference to securing old-age 
assistance; to the Committee on Foreign 

Affairs. 

646. Also, petition of merchants commit¬ 
tee of Port Arthrn: Chambejr of Commerce, 
Port Arthur, Tex., petitioning consideration 
of their resolution with reference to amend¬ 
ments to the Emergency Price Control Act; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

647. Also, petition of Edmund J. Dansart, 
of Chicago. HI., and other signers petitioning 
consideration of their resolution with refer¬ 
ence to favorable consideration to the postal 
salary bill, H. R. 8086; to the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads. 

648. Also, petition of the Lions Club of 
San Juan, P. R., petitioning consideration 
of their resolution with reference to securing 
a plain and final definition of the political 
future of Puerto Rico; to the Committee on 
Insular Affairs. 

649. Also, petition of various signers of 
Wholesale and Warehouse Workers Union. 
Local 66, Congress of Industrial Organiza¬ 
tions, New York, petitioning consideration of 
their resolution with reference to approval 
of Dumbarton Oaks, Bretton Woods, Mexico 
City, and Crimea Conference proposals, 
without crippling reservations; to the Com¬ 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 
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650. Also, petition of Descendants of the 
Signers of the Declaration of Independence 
In Congress assembled, petitioning consider¬ 
ation of their resolution with reference to 
their prayers for the success of the San 
Francisco Conference; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

661. Also, petition of Florida Rural Slec- 
triflcation Administration Cooperatives' As¬ 
sociation, Astatula, Fla., petitioning consid¬ 
eration of their resolution with reference to 
opposing the proposed transfer of Rural 
Electrification Administration from its 
rightful place as an independent agency of 
the Government to the Department of Agri¬ 
culture; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, 


SENATE 

Tuesday, May 15, 1945 

(Legislative day of Monday» April 16, 
1945) 

The Senate met at 12 o'clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

The C?haplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D.. offered the following 
prayer: 

Almighty God, grant to our anxious, 
groping hearts the assurance that behind 
the shadows and in them standeth One 
who slumbers not nor sleeps. We are be¬ 
set by perplexity; our needs are many, 
but our greatest need is of Thee; unless 
we find Thee and art found of Thee the 
laws of Thy physical universe break our 
mortal life and the laws of Thy moral 
order make mockery of our futile rebel¬ 
lion. 

Breathe now Thy peace on hearts that 
pray—^the peace that comes only when 
our jarring discords are tuned to the 
music of Thy will; then as heralds of Thy 
love send us forth across all barriers of 
race and creed, bearing to yearning 
hearts, as a holy sacrament, the bread of 
human kindness and the red wine of will¬ 
ing sacrifice. In the Redeemer's name. 
Amen. 

THE JOURNAL 

On request of Mr. Barkley, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of the cal¬ 
endar day Monday, May 14, 1945, was 
dispensed with, and the Journal was ap¬ 
proved. 

MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 

Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States were communicated 
to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his 
secretaries. 

CALL OF THE ROLL 

Mr. BARKLEY obtained the floor. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President- 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does 
the Senator from Kentucky yield to the 
Senator from Maine? * 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. WHITE. I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names; 


Bailey 

Kart 

OMahoney 

Ball 

Hayden 

Overton 

Bankhead 

Rlokenlooper 

Reed 

Barkley 

BUi 

Reveroomb 

Biiho 

Hoey 

Robertson 

Bridget 

Johnson. Colo. 

RUSMll 

Briggs 

Johnston, 8. C. 

Baltonstall 

Brooks 

LaFollette 

Shipstead 

Buck 

Langer 

Smith 

Burton 

Lucas 

Stewart 

Buthfleld 

McClellan 

Taft 

Butler 

McKellar 

Taylor 

Capper 

McMahon 

Thomas. Okla. 

Chavez 

Magnruon 

Thomas. Utah 

Cordon 

Milllkln 

Tunnell 

Donnell 

MitcheU 

Wagner 

Downey 

Moore 

Walsh 

Ellender 

Morse 

Wherry 

Ferguson 

Murdock 

White 

Pulbrlght 

Murray 

WUey 

George 

Myers 

Wilson 

Guffey 

O’Daniel 

Young 


Mr. HILL. I announce that the Sena¬ 
tor from Virginia CMr. Glass], the Sena¬ 
tor from New York EMr. Mead], and the 
Senator from Nevada [Mr. Bcruqham] 
are absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Florida [Mr. 
Andrews] is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Virginia [Mr. Byrd], 
the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Chandler], the Senator from Mississippi 
[Mr. Eastland], the Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. Gerry], the Senator from 
Rhode Island I Mr. Green], the Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. Mayb^nk], 
the Senator from Florida LMr. Pepper], 
and the Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
RadcliffeI are absent on public busi¬ 
ness. 

The Senator from Texas [Mr. Con- 
NALLY] is absent on official business as a 
delegate to the International Conference 
in San Francisco. 

The Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
Hatch] and the Senator from Nevada 
[Mr. McCarran] are absent on official 
business. 

The Senator from Arizona [Mr. Mc¬ 
Farland] and the Senator from Montana 
[Mr. Wheeler] are absent on official 
business for the Interstate Commerce 
Committee. 

The Senator from Maryland LMr. 
Tydinos], as chairman of the Committee 
on Territories and Insular Affairs, is 
absent on official business in connection 
with the investigation of certain condi¬ 
tions in the Philippine Islands. 

Mr. WHERRY. The Senator from 
Vermont CMr. Austin] is absent by leave 
of the Senate. 

The Senator from Michigan [Mr. Van- 
DENBERG] Is absent on official business as 
a delegate to the International Confer¬ 
ence at San Francisco. 

The Senator from Idaho [Mr. Thomas] 
is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
Gurney] and the Senator from Indiana 
[Mr. Willis] are absent by leave of and 
on official business of the Senate. 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. Cape- 
hart] is necessarily absent on official 
business. 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
[Mr. Tobey] is absent on official busi¬ 
ness. 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
Aiken] is absent by leave of the Senate 
and also because of an injury resulting 
from an accident. 


May 15 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
Hawxes] is absent on official business by 
leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Brew¬ 
ster] is necessarily absent. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Sixty- 
six Senators having answered to their 
names, a quorum is present. 

REPORT ON ATROOmSS IN OONCBNTRA- 
TION CAMPS IN GERMANY (8. DOC. 
NO. 47) 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I am 
about to make a report on behalf of the 
joint committee representing the two 
Houses named to investigate atrocities 
and other conditions in concentration 
camps in Germany; and in order that I 
may face the Members of the Senate, 
and probably be heard better, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may speak 
from the well of the Senate Chamber. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With¬ 
out objection, the Senator may do so. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Also, Mr. President, 
in order that the report may appear in 
the Record without interruption and 
without break, I ask that I be permitted 
to conclude it without interruption, after 
which I shall be glad to answer any 
question any Senator may care to pro¬ 
pound. Other members of the group 
which made the trip upon which the 
report is to be made will likewise be glad 
to do the same. 

I intend to ask, when I conclude, that 
this report be made a Senate document, 
and I wish that it may appear as a Sen¬ 
ate document as a whole and without 
any breaks in it. 

REPORT TO THE SENATE AND HOUSE OF 
REPRESENTATIVES OP THE JOINT COM¬ 
MITTEE REPRESENTING THE TWO 
HOUSES NAMED TO INVESTIGATE 
ATROCITIES AND OTHER CONDITIONS 
IN JtX>NCENTRATION CAMPS IN GER¬ 
MANY. AS REQUESTED BY GEN. DWIGHT 
D. EISENHOWER THROUGH THE CHIEF 
OF STAFF. GEN. GEORGE C. MARSHALL 

To the Senate and House of Representa* 
tives: 

Before relating the conditions found by 
the Joint committee which recently vis¬ 
ited Germany to investigate atrocities 
in concentration camps in that country, 
the committee desires to inform the Sen¬ 
ate and House of Representatives the 
basis upon which the investigation was 
undertaken and the procedure by which 
Members representing the two Houses 
were designated. 

The trip to Europe was wholly unex¬ 
pected on the part of all those who 
made It. It was a mission undertaken 
with a view to the possible performance 
of a service to the Congress, to the Amer¬ 
ican people, and to the cause of peace. 

On April 20, at about noon, two rep¬ 
resentatives from the Office of the Chief 
of Staff called upon the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives and the 
majority leader of the Senate, and laid 
before them a cablegram received by 
Gen. George C. Marshall from Gen. 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, Commander in 
Chief of the Allied Forces in the Euro¬ 
pean theater of the war, which cable¬ 
gram was as follows: 
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Ftom: Q«nartl JUteiihower. 

Td: (Mneral Manluai. 

W% are oonatantly flnmnf Oennan eampa 
In whldb they have placed political pru- 
onera where unapeakable oonditloni exist. 
From my own penonal obMrvatlon I can 
•tate unequivocally that all written state¬ 
ments up to pow do not paint the full 
hoiTore. 

In view oC these facts you may think it 
advisable to Invite about 19 congressional 
leaders and 19 leading editors to see these 
camps. If so I shall be glad to take these 
groups to one of these camps. Such a visit 
will show them without any trace of doubt 
the full evidence of the cruelty practiced by 
the Nads in such places as normal procedure. 

A similar invitation is being sent to sim¬ 
ilar representative British groups. 

General Marshall requested these rep¬ 
resentatives to contact both Houses, in 
the manner above mentioned, for the 
purpose of arranging the designation of 
their respective Members to make this 
investigation with all the promptness 
possible. 

Ih order that they might arrive at the 
scene of the atrocities which General 
Elsenhower desired the committee to 
view in person as soon as possible, it was 
stated that the group would be expected 
to leave Washington on Sunday morn¬ 
ing, April 22. 

These concentration camps had been 
uncovered by the advancing Allied 
armies and the conditions were such as 
to make it compulsory that they be 
cleaned up as rapidly as possible, and, 
therefore, such committee as might be 
designated would of necessity have to 
arrive on the scene and make such per¬ 
sonal investigation as they might think 
proper while the conditions were 
as fresh and unchanged as possible fol¬ 
lowing the occupation of these areas by 
our armed forces. 

As will be seen from the cablegram. 
General Eisenhower also suggested the 
appointment of a similar committee from 
among the newspapers and other pub¬ 
lishers of the country, in order that they 
might have a similar opportunity to 
Investigate these conditions which 
prompted General Eisenhower’s request. 
During our interview with him at his 
headquarters in Europe, he advised us 
that when he visited one of these con¬ 
centration camps, which will be referred 
to later, he was so horrified at what he 
found that he felt It incumbent upon 
him to request that the committee men¬ 
tioned should come at once and see con¬ 
ditions as they were. 

The Speaker of the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives and the majority leader of the 
Senate at once set about to consult with 
the minority leaders of the two respective 
Houses, with a view of designating a 
representative committee to respond to 
General S^enhower's request with all 
promptitude. The minority leaders of 
the House and Senate, respectively, were 
imm ediately conferred wi^, with a view 
to their cooperation in the selection of 
such a joint committee. 

It was agreed that six Members from 
each House would be designated, to be 
equally divided between the majority and 
nUnorlty parties in both Houses. While 
the Seiuite was in session for a short pe¬ 
riod on Friday, the 20th, the matter had 


been brought to the attention of the two 
Houses BO unexpectedly that it was im¬ 
possible to do more on that day than 
discuss the matter Informally because of 
the contemplated week-end recess of 
both Houses, and because, if the commit¬ 
tee were to depart on Sunday, the 22d, as 
desired, it would be impossible to wait 
until the following week, either for the 
purpose of taking formal action in the 
two Houses of Congress, or to consult 
more leisurely with respect to the per¬ 
sonnel of the joint committee. 

Under these circumstances. It was 
agreed that the membership representing 
both Houses should be immediately 
named, in order that the mission might 
go forward without delay. In appoint¬ 
ing the Members of the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives, the Speaker Indicated his de¬ 
sire to have representation from three 
of the House committees, namely. For¬ 
eign Affairs. Military Affairs, and Naval 
Affairs. But this suggestion was infor¬ 
mal and there was no definite agreement 
as between the two groups as to what 
committees should be represented. On 
the whole, however, this arrangement 
was followed. 

During the afternoon and evening of 
Friday, the 20th, and Saturday morning, 
the 2l8t, the majority and minority lead¬ 
ers of the Senate frequently conferred 
as to the personnel of the Senate por¬ 
tion of the Joint committee. During the 
morning of the 21st. the minority leader 
of the Senate, the Senator from Maine 
[Mr. Write 1, advised the majority leader 
he was ready to recommend, on the part 
of the minority, the Senator from Illi¬ 
nois [Mr. Brooks], the Senator from 
Nebraska LMr. Wherry], and the Sena¬ 
tor from Massachusetts [Mr. Salton- 
stall.] 

The majority leader of the Senate 
asked the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
George], acting chairman of the Com¬ 
mittee on Foreign Relations, and the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Thomas], chair¬ 
man of the Committee on Military Af¬ 
fairs, to become members of the Senate 
group; and he sought to have the Sen¬ 
ator from Massachusetts [Mr. Walsh J, 
chairman of the Committee on Naval 
Affairs, included as the third member 
of the group to represent the Senate 
majority. The Senator from Georgia 
and the Senator from Utah indicated 
their willingness to accept this assign¬ 
ment. but the Senator from Massachu¬ 
setts had left the city for his home In 
Massachusetts and was not expected to 
return until the following Mcmday. It 
was, therefore, impossible to confer with 
him about his possible appointment, as 
a member of the committee. He has 
since indicated that it would have been 
Impossible for him to have become a 
member of the committee If he had been 
In Washington. After the Bpeaker of the 
House of Representatives and the minor¬ 
ity leader of the Senate advised the ma¬ 
jority leader of the Senate on Saturday 
morning the names of the Members 
designated by them, respectively, a con¬ 
ference was called of the entire group 
at 1 o’clock on Skturday afternoon to 
receive the information necessary from 
the War Department ooncemii^ the 


hour of departure and the requirements 
and needs of the various members of 
the group upon their arrival in Europe. 
During this conference the members of 
the group urged the majority leader of 
the Senate to become a member of the 
committee and make the trip, which he 
decided to do, and, therefore, he became 
a member of the group in lieu of the 
Senator from Massachusetts, chairman 
of the Committee on Naval Affairs. This, 
in brief, is the basis for the appointment 
of the various Members and the basis 
for the trip itself. The committee, thus 
appointed, consisted of the following 
members: 

The Senator from Kentucky, Mr. Al- 
BEN W. Barkley. 

The Senator from Georgia, Mr. Walter 
F. George. 

The Senator from Utah, Mr. Elbert D. 
Thomas. 

The Senator from Illinois, Mr. C. Way- 
land Brooks. 

The Senator from Nebraska, Mr. Ken¬ 
neth S. Wherry. 

The Senator from Massachusetts, Mr. 
Leverett Saltonstall. 

Representative R. Ewing Thomason 
from Texas. 

Representative James P. Richards from 
South Carolina. 

Representative Ed V. Izac from Cali¬ 
fornia. 

Representative John M. Vorys from 
Ohio. 

Representative James W. Mott from 
Oregon. 

Representative Dewey Short from 
Missouri. 

It ought to be stated that nobody in 
the War Department made any sugges¬ 
tions, directly or indirectly, as to who 
should be appointed on this Joint com¬ 
mittee. When the members of the com¬ 
mittee were appointed, in the way which 
has been indicated, the War Department 
was advised of the personnel and was 
represented at the conference held on 
Saturday afternoon to make arrange¬ 
ments for the trip. 

The entire group departed at noon on 
Sunday, the 22d, by air transportation 
arrant by the War Department, ac- 
compi^ed by representatives of that De¬ 
partment, and arrived in Paris In the late 
afternoon on Monday, April 23d. 

Before setting forth the conditions 
which the committee found at the three 
camps which it visited, all of which will 
be described later, the committee feels 
that it is advisable to state the general 
character and purpose of the camps, as 
well as the character of the evidence 
which It obtained, and upon which this 
report is based. 

There are more than 100 concentration 
camps for slave laborers and political 
prisoners in Germany. No attempt was 
made to conceal them and all were built 
in thickly populated areas and many of 
them along main highways. Your com¬ 
mittee visited three of these camps lo¬ 
cated in widely separated parts of Ger¬ 
many—namely—Buchenwald in Thur- 
Ingen Province, Nordhausen in Saxony, 
and Dac^u in Bavaria. These 3 camps 
are typical of all the concentration camps 
In the Reich and their physical char¬ 
acteristics. functions, management, and 
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operation furnish an accurate cross-sec¬ 
tion of the entire German political pris¬ 
oner camp system and policy. 

Before proceeding with detailed state¬ 
ments concerning the several camps 
visited, we believe a preliminary word as 
to Just what these camps are and Just 
what they are used for would be of value. 
In the first place, the concentration 
camps for political prisoners must not be 
confused with the prisoner-of-war 
camps. No prisoners of war are confined 
in any of these political prisoner camps, 
and there is no relationship whatever 
between a concentration camp for poli¬ 
tical prisoners and a camp for prisoners 
of war. 

The concentration camps for political 
prisoners are precisely what the name 
Implies. They are places of incarcera- 
Kon, punishment, and liquidation of civ¬ 
ilians who were opposed to or who were 
suspected of being opposed to the Hitler 
regime. A number of them were estab¬ 
lished at the beginning of that regime. 
At first these camps contained only Ger¬ 
man political prisoners. When the Ger¬ 
mans overran and occupied the adjacent 
lands of Poland, Russia, France. Holland, 
Belgium, Czechoslovakia, and other coun¬ 
tries, the camps were expanded both in 
size and number to accommodate the 
hundreds of thousands of additional po¬ 
litical prisoners brought in from those 
countries. 

During the past month all of these 
camps have been uncovered by the rapid 
advance of the Allied armies. At the 
time of our visit the surviving prisoners 
were still in the camps and were being 
cared for by the American military 
forces. These liberated prisoners will be 
sent to their home countries when fa¬ 
cilities for that purpose are available, and 
some, in fact, have already been sent 
home. When we saw the camps, how¬ 
ever. they were filled practically to ca¬ 
pacity with prisoners. This was espe¬ 
cially the case at Dachau, which camp 
we inspected only 48 hours after the 8. S. 
garrison in charge of it had been driven 
out by the American troops. 

THK TBBEE CLA8SKB OF XVZDnrCC X7PON WHICH 
TKX8 aCPOKT XS BASID 

We think it is Important, also, to make 
a statement at this point regarding the 
character of evidence gathered on our 
visits to these camps, so that the basis 
for the detailed recital which follows 
may be clear and unambiguous. 

Three classes or kinds of evidence were 
presented to us. The first was the visual 
inspection of the camps themselves 
freihly freed by the American troops of 
6 . S. supervision. We saw the barracks, 
the work places, the physical facilities 
for torture, degradation, and execution. 
We saw the victims, both dead and alive, 
of the atrocities practiced at these 
camps. We saw the process of liquida¬ 
tion by starvation while it was still going 
on. We saw the indescribable filth and 
smelled the nauseating stench before it 
was cleaned up, and we saw a number of 
victims of this liquidation process actu¬ 
al^ die. 

The second kind of evidence we ob¬ 
tained was the testimony of eyewitnesses 
among ttie prisoners themselves to these 
atrodties. Aiany of the prisoners had 
,peen In the camps we visited as long as 


3 and 4 years. Many others had spent 
long terms as prisoners in several other 
similar camps. While these prisoners 
included men from nearly all the coun¬ 
tries of central Europe, whose speech, 
whose station in life, and whose educa¬ 
tion and previous environment differed 
widely from one another, yet the testi¬ 
mony of all of these witnesses was sub¬ 
stantially the same. Directly and 
through interpreters we talked to pris¬ 
oners who had seen the hangings and 
the beatings and who had themselves ex¬ 
perienced the systematic process of star¬ 
vation. corporal punishment, and human 
degradation. 

The third kind of evidence was what 
may be called the common knowledge of 
the camp—that is to say, evidence of 
things done in the camp which were not 
done publicly, but which, nevertheless, 
all prisoners were aware of. This is 
similar to certain knowledge possessed 
by prisoners generally in legitimate in¬ 
stitutions like State penitentiaries. 
These prisoners, from custom and ex¬ 
perience, from the conversation with the 
guards and among themselves, and from 
a very plain and almost mathematical 
kind of circumstantial evidence, have ac¬ 
curate knowledge of certain things which 
they have not actually seen with their 
own eyes. The prisoners at the camps 
speak about these things as though they 
had actually seen them. It was the 
unanimous opinion of our committee, 
after talking to himdreds of prisoners, 
that this third kind of evidence was 
often as accurate and reliable as the two 
kinds of direct evidence above referred 
to. An example of this kind of evidence 
will be found in that part of our report 
dealing with the torture chamber at 
Buchenwald, where no one actually saw 
the strangulations perpetrated in this 
chamber, but where the circumstantial 
evidence of it was so complete and clear 
as to leave no doubt in the mind of 
anyone. 

The three kinds of evidence here re¬ 
ferred to constitute the only evidence 
accepted by this committee in making 
its report. Rumor, hearsay, and every 
other form of information or testimony 
has been carefully excluded so that those 
reading the report may be assured that 
everything therein described was either 
actually seen by us or reported to us by 
competent and reliable eyewitnesses or 
that it is based on circumstantial evi¬ 
dence which we have considered to be 
trustworthy. One further preliminary 
observation may not be out of place here, 
and that is that all of the facts here re¬ 
cited are corroborated by the records of 
the Investigation of the military author¬ 
ities who have made a most minute, care¬ 
ful, and exhaustive examination of all of 
the prison camps. These authorities, 
who are specialists in their line, have 
taken the testimony of hundreds of eye¬ 
witnesses ana have carefully authenti¬ 
cated and docmnented the same. The 
committee has examined some of this 
documented evidence but it has not used 
any of it in making this report. The 
report is based exclusively upon our own 
personal investigation of these camps. 

PABT 9. OSOOKAFHT AKO STATISTICS—BUOBBHWALD 

On the morning of April 24, follow* 
Ing its arrival in Paris on the afternoon 


of Monday, the 23d, the committee, ac¬ 
companied by Brig. Gen. John M. Weir, 
Col. Robert H. Thompson, Col. John A. 
Hall, and photographers, left Paris by 
airplane for Weimar, which is located in 
the Province of Thuringen, about 120 
miles southwest of Berlin, and proceeded 
from Weimar by automobile to the out¬ 
skirts of the city where was located the 
German political concentration camp of 
Buchenwald. 

This camp was founded when the Nazi 
Party first came into power in 1933 and 
has been in continuous operation since 
that time, although its largest population 
dates from the beginning of the present 
war. The camp was overrun by the 
American Army on April 12, 1945. The 
first appearance of the Americans at 
Buchenwald was made by a tank spear¬ 
head, which briefiy engaged the enemy 
and withdrew. The garrison of 8. 8. 
troops at Buchenwald became so alarmed 
at the rapid approach of United States 
troops that they fled precipitately, aban¬ 
doning the camp completely. On Fri¬ 
day, the 13th, the main body of advanc¬ 
ing United States troops arrived with 
supplies and medicine and took over the 
camp. 

The surviving population of the camp, 
as recorded on April 16, 1945, was about 
20 ,000, divided into nationalities as fol¬ 


lows: 

French____ 2,900 

Polish. 3. 800 

Hungarians____ 1,240 

Jugoslavs_ 570 

Russians_ 4.380 

Dutch_ 324 

Belgians_ 622 

Austrians_ 550 

Italians_ 242 

Czechs__ 2,105 

Qcrznans_ 1.800 

Dutch_ 260 

Anti-Franco Spanish and miscellane¬ 
ous__ 1,207 


The character of ihe surviving popula¬ 
tion was all male and Included a thou¬ 
sand boys under 14 years of age. The 
prisoners at this camp included the in¬ 
telligentsia and leadership groups from 
continental Europe, as well as democratic 
or anti-Nazi Germans and their relatives. 
Among the 20,000 survivors were about 
4,000 Jews. 

The mission of these camps was an 
extermination factory and the means of 
extermination were starvation, beatings, 
tortures, incredibly crowded sleeping 
conditions, and sickness. The effective¬ 
ness of these measures was enhanced by 
the requirement that the prisoners work 
in an adjacent armament factory for the 
manufacture of machine guns, small 
arms, ammunition, and other materiel 
for the German Army. The factory 
operated 24 hours a day, using two 12- 
hour shifts of prisoners. At the time 
your committee visited the camp the fac¬ 
tories were no longer in operation, having 
been totally destroyed by remarkably 
effective precision bombing. The fac¬ 
tory area was completely demolished, but 
not one bomb fell within the camp area, 
which was immediately adjacent to the 
factory area and separated from It only 
by a barbed-wire fence. In addition to 
those inmates performing slave labor at 
the mimltions factory, other Inmates 
were organized into labor parties to per« 
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form various kinds of work on farms in 
the vicinity of Weimar. 

The main elements of 9uchenwald in¬ 
cluded the **Uttle Camp/’ the regular 
barracks and the hospital, the medi¬ 
cal experimentation building, the body- 
disposal plant, and the ammunition fac¬ 
tory. 

TH* “UTTLl CAMP** 

The prisoners in this camp slept on 
triple-decked shelves, the clearance 
between the shelves being little more 
than 2 feet. They were so crowded into 
these shelves that the cubic content fig¬ 
ured hut to about 85 cubic feet per man, 
as against the minimum for health of 600 
cubic feet prescribed by United States 
Army Regulations. We were informed 
that after arriving new prisoners were 
initiated by spending at least 6 weeks 
here before being “graduated” to the 
regular barracks. During this initia¬ 
tion prisoners were expected to lose about 
40 percent in weight. Jews, however, 
seldom, if ever, graduated to the regular 
barracks. Camp disciplinary measures 
included transferring recalcitrant pris¬ 
oners back to the “Little Camp.” As 
persons became too feeble to work, they 
were also sent back to the “Little Camp” 
or to the hospitaL Rations were less 
than at the regular barracks and the 
death rate in the “Little Camp” was very 
high, recently about 50 per day. 

aSOULAR BAKBACKS 

The dormitory room here was approxi¬ 
mately 42 by 23 feet and about 10 feet 
high, having a content of about 9,500 
cubic feet. In each such room there was 
installed, triple-decked, 38 stacks of 3 
bunks each, or a total of 114 bunks, each 
bunk SO by 72 inches outside measure¬ 
ment. Most of these bunks were dou¬ 
ble—that is, 2 parallel bunks occupy¬ 
ing the space of 60 by 72 inches. The 
aisles were narrow, being less than 24 
inches wide, and permitted movement 
through them only with the body being 
kept edgewise; 114 bunks placed in 9,500 
cubic feet makes less than 85 cubic feet 
per person. Since the beginning of the 
war, 250 persons have been made to sleep 
in each such room, or less than 40 cubic 
feet per person. There was less than 
1 blanket per prisoner. Blankets were 
thin, shoddy, and undersissed. There 
was substantially no heat in these dor¬ 
mitories. 

THS BOSPXTAL 

This was a building where moribund 
persons were sent to die. No medicines 
were available, and, hence, no therapy 
was possible. Typhus and tuberculosis 
were rampant in the camp. About half. 
of the wards of the hospital were about 
15 feet deep and 5 ^ feet wide, with one 
window on the outside end. Prom 6 
to 9 patients occupied each ward, 
l 3 dng crosswise on the floor shoulder to 
shoulder. Tbt room was too narrow for 
most of them to extend their legs. The 
death rate in the hospital was from 5 to 
20 persons per day. 

BnWBXlfBIfT 8UXLDXN0 

Block No. 41 in the camp was used for 
medical experiments and vivisections 
with prisoners as guinea pigs. Medical 
scientists came* from Berlin periodleally 
to reinforce the experimental staff. In 


particular, new toxins and antitoxins 
were tried out on prisoners. Few prison¬ 
ers who entered this experimental build¬ 
ing ever emerged alive. Prisoners were 
Induced to volunteer foy experimentation 
on the representation that living quar¬ 
ters provided there were far superior to 
those in the barracks and that their 
rations were far superior to those re¬ 
ceived by ordinary prisoners. 

THE BODT-OIBPOSAL PLANT OB CBEMATOBY 

The design of this installation was a 
striking example of German industrial 
efficiency. It had a maximum disposal 
capacity of about 400 bodies per 10-hour 
day, which is about 2 percent of the camp 
population at the time of liberation. 
\7e were informed that when the death 
rate exceeded the capacity of the crema¬ 
tory, the bodies were taken out and bur¬ 
ied in pits without any means for identi¬ 
fication. Teeth having gold fillings were 
extracted prior to cremating the bodies. 
We have been advised that on the day 
following our visit to Buchenwald, a 
large cache of gold fillings and gold 
Jewelry was discovered in a quarry near 
the camp. Included were literally thou¬ 
sands of wedding rings alone. 

The crematory was entirely enclosed 
within a high board fence. No one, ex¬ 
cept a small operating force of S. S. per¬ 
sonnel, was allowed even to look inside 
this fence. No prisoner who passed 
within it—as a member of a labor party 
or for any other reason—came out alive. 
Inside this fence was the incinerator 
building, centrally located between two 
yards. This building was of substantial 
brick construction with cement fioors, 
one story high, with full-size, 12 -feet- 
high basement beneath. The main fioor 
contained an administration office at the 
front end, a locker and washroom for 
8 . S. personnel at the far end, and the in¬ 
cinerator room in the center. The latter 
contained, in line, 2 batteries of 3 fire¬ 
brick incinerators each. Fifteen to 
twenty minutes were required for the in¬ 
cineration of a total of 18 bodies, each 
incinerator having a capacity of 3 bodies, 
or a total charge of 18 bodies. Fifteen to 
twenty minutes were required for the 
Incineration of a charge. 

The floor of each incinerator consisted 
of a coarse grate, through which the 
day’s accumulation of bone ash was ex¬ 
tracted at the end of the operation. The 
fire came from a furnace room occupy¬ 
ing the rear two-thirds of the basement, 
the flames being deflected downward 
onto the bodies by baffle plates in the 
roofs of the furnace. Fuel used in this 
plant was coal. The front of the tnuse- 
ment was occupied by the strangling 
room. 

The method of collecting bodies was as 
follows: Roll call was held every evening 
outdoors, outside the dormitory build¬ 
ings. Internees were required to strip 
and bring to roll call the naked bodies of 
all comrades who had died during the 
previous 24 hours. After roll call, a mo¬ 
tor truck drove around the camp, picked 
up the bodies, and was driven to Jthe 
front yard of thq incinerator plant to 
await the next day’s operation. But this 
was not the only source of bodies. Ema¬ 
ciated prisoners wbohad been around too 
long, or who had committed Infractions 


of discipline, or who knew too much, or 
who had refused to be broken in mind 
were arbitrarily condemned to death. 
For Instance, in the little camp, where 
prisoners slept 16 to a shelf, an infrac¬ 
tion of discipline—particularly an at¬ 
tempt to escape—not infrequently re¬ 
sulted in all 16 being condemned. Such 
persons were Immediately marched on 
foot to a small door in the fence of the 
back yard at a point immediately ad¬ 
jacent to the incinerator building. This 
door opened Inward until it hit a door¬ 
stop which held it in a postion parallel 
to the building’s wall, thus creating a 
corridor 4 feet wide and 3 feet deep. At 
the far end was an opening about 4 feet 
by 4 feet, flush with the ground, the head 
of a concrete shaft, about 13 feet deep, 
the bottom fioor of which was a continu¬ 
ation of the concrete fioor of the room at 
the front end of the basement. The con¬ 
demned prisoners, on being hurried and 
pushed through the door in the fence, 
inevitably fell into this shaft and crashed 
13 feet down to the cement cellar floor. 
This room, on the floor at one end of 
which they now found themselves, was 
the strangling room. As they hit the 
floor they were garrotted with a short 
double-end noose by S. S. guards and 
hung on hooks along the side walls, 
about 6^2 feet above the floor, the row of 
hooks being 45 or 50 in number. At the 
time of our visit all of the hooks except 
5 had been removed, but we could ob¬ 
serve the holes where the other hooks 
had previously been. When a consign¬ 
ment had been hung up, any who were 
still struggling were stunned by a 
wooden mallet, which was exhibited to 
us in the chamber, still bearing stains of 
blood. The bodies were left on the hooks 
until called for by the incinerator crew. 
An electric elevator, with an estimated 
capacity of 18 bodies, ran up to the in¬ 
cinerator room, which was on the floor 
above the strangling room. The day’s 
quota of approximately 200 bodies was 
made up of from 120 to 140 prisoners 
who had died (mostly in the “hospital,” 
the medical experimental building, or 
the “Little Camp”), and from 60 to 80 
were supplied by the strangulation room. 

For a period of about 10 days in March, 
the coal supply for the incinerator ran 
out. Tlie incinerator furnace grates had 
not been cleared of entirely unconsumed 
bodies, as we observed portions thereof. 
Awaiting the arrival of a new supply of 
coal, bodies to the number of about 1,800 
were allowed to collect in the front yard, 
stacked up like cordwood. The sudden 
arrival of American armor prevented 
the 8 . 8 . garrison from disposing of the 
bodies which had accumulated, due to 
the lack of fuel for the incineration 
plant. At the time of our visit to the 
camp we saw a truckload of bodies within 
the area of the Incinerator. It is esti¬ 
mated that there were about 60 bodies in 
this truck. Near the truck on the 
ground were piled about 20 or 25 addi¬ 
tional bodies. We were advised that the 
death rate, prior to the liberation, was 
approximately 200 per day. At the time 
of our visit the American medical au¬ 
thorities had been able to reduce the 
death rate to about 20 per day. Upon 
liberation of the camp, the American 
authorities provided decent interment 
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for the unburied dead and for those 
who died thereafter. 

The American surgeon stated that the 
adult corpses weighed from about 60 to 
80 pounds each. 

MIBCBIAAWTOX7S 

Rations; We were advised that the 
ration allowance for the regular camp 
was between 600 and 700 calories per day 
and consisted generally of a very weak 
soup made from cabbage and other vege« 
tables and a small piece of bread about 
3 inches square. This meal was pro¬ 
vided only once a day—in the morning— 
and in the evening another small piece 
of bread was furnished. The diet was 
heavily deficient in animal fats and vita¬ 
mins and contained no meats. In the 
**little camp” the ration allowance was 
about 500 calories. About 3.000 to 3.600 
calories per day are required for adult 
health. Red Cross packages were al¬ 
most entirely appropriated by the S. S. 
camp commander and distributed to suit 
himself to 8. 8. personnel and to citizens 
of Weimar and even to Nordic German 
camp prisoners. Meals were prepared 
and **8erved” by prisoner personnel 
under 8. 8. supervision. 

The committee was iziformed that the 
8. 8. troops had received orders to 
destroy all the occupants of the camp 
prior to their departure, but in their 
haste to fiee before the advancing Amer¬ 
ican troops they had been unable to 
undertake such a large-scale operation. 

The administration of the camp and 
the maintenance of records were car¬ 
ried on by prisoners under the super¬ 
vision of 8. 8. troops. The available 
records at the time of liberation had 
been examined by the prisoners engaged 
in the administration of the camp, and 
the records revealed that 51.000 persons 
had died in the camp. At the time of 
our arrival the prisoners, in a pathetic 
gesture, had erected of fiimsy materials 
a memorial to the dead of Buchenwald. 
Pictures and descriptions of the condi¬ 
tions at this camp cannot adequately 
portray what we saw there, and it is 
only when the stench of the camp is 
smelled that anyone can have complete 
appreciation of the depth of degrada¬ 
tion to which the German Nazi Govern¬ 
ment and those responsible for it and its 
agencies, organizations, and practices 
had dropped in their treatment of those 
who had failed to embrace the doctrines 
of the “master race.” 

CAMP DORA AT NOBOKAUSBN 

The group visited the concentration 
camp at Nordhausen. which is located in 
the Province of Saxony, about 125 miles 
southwest of Berlin, on May 1. 1945. 
This was a political concentration camp 
and was known as the Dora Camp. It 
is located on the outskirts of Nord¬ 
hausen. adjacent to a large underground 
manufacturing plant which produced 
V-1 bombs, the V-2's. airplane engines 
and parts, and other munitions of war. 
At the time of our visit to Nordhausen 
the camp had been in American hands 
about 3 weeks, and. of course, did not 
portray the filth and operating condi¬ 
tions which existed at the time of its lib¬ 
eration. The prisoners at this camp had 
been used as slave labor in the under¬ 
ground factory and for work parties in 


adjacent farms and in smaller munitions 
factories. The magnitude of the opera¬ 
tion at Nordhausen is demonstrated by 
the fact that there were 31 miles of rail¬ 
road track in the undergroimd^ factory. 
The factory itself contained well organ¬ 
ized production lines and enormous 
Quantities of fine machine tools, many of 
which were new. and all in fine operating 
condition. The imderground factory 
had also been used as barracks for pris¬ 
oners until the death rate exceeded that 
apparently desired and began to affect 
the efficiency of production. We ob¬ 
served a crematory similar to the one 
that, we saw at Buchenwald. We ob¬ 
served a large cement apron on which 
we were told by a reliable inmate that 
135 prisoners had been executed by 
hanging, at the rate of 4 at a time, a few 
days before the camp was overrun by the 
American forces. This inmate stated 
that all of the prisoners who were physi¬ 
cally able were required to witness the 
executions. He also told us that the 
executions had been for violations of 
camp disciplinary regulations and for 
alleged sabotage in the underground 
factory. He further stated that the in¬ 
dividuals executed on this occasion were 
all Russians. At the time of our visit 
to the camp it was being additionally 
used by the American authorities as a 
rendezvous for displaced persons who 
had been wandering about in the area. 

The prisoners had been segregated by 
our forces after liberation as far as pos¬ 
sible by nationalities and every effort 
was made to alleviate their physical con¬ 
dition by food and medicine. On the 
whole, we found this camp to have been 
operated and administered much in the 
same manner as Buchenwald had been 
operated and managed. When the effi¬ 
ciency of the workers decreased as a re¬ 
sult of the conditions under which they 
were required to live, their rations were 
decreased as punishment. This brought 
about a vicious circle in which the weak 
became weaker and were ultimately ex¬ 
terminated. 

DACHAU 

The committee next visited the in¬ 
famous concentration camp at Dachau, 
in two groups, on May 2. 1945. Dachau 
is located in the province of Bavaria, 
about 325 miles south of Berlin. The 
groups visited Dachau within 48 hours 
after its liberation by American forces. 

In the drive of General Patch's Seventh 
Army toward Munich, the Forty-fifth 
United States Division fought into 
Dachau 7 miles to the north and sur¬ 
prised and surrounded the concentration 
camp on the outskirts of the town. The 
camp was in charge of about 200 storm 
troopers who resisted as the American 
Army approached. The camp was oc¬ 
cupied after many of the German guards 
were killed and the remainder captured. 

Because of the surprise due to the 
speed of the American advance, this 
camp was captured practically intact. 
By orders of General Patch, the evi¬ 
dences of Germany brutality were left 
untouched awaiting our inspection. Two 
days later we arrived. We found a large 
rectangular-shaped camp filled with 
numerous barracks or sheds, in which 
were perhaps 30.000 political prisoners. 
Two high parallel barbed-wire fences 
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surrounded the camp, the inner one 15 
feet from the outside one which was 
electrically charged. At intervals of 
about 50 yards. 20-foot towers rose above 
the outer wire, and from these towers 
armed guards looked down on the in¬ 
terior of the camp. At one end of the 
large enclosure was an open space for 
assembling the prisoners, and at the ex¬ 
treme end was a large administration 
building. 

When we arrived there were many 
prisoners lying dead between the inner 
and the outer barbed-wire fences—ap¬ 
parently shot by the guards. TheJivlng, 
Russians, Poles, Dutch, and in fact many 
nationalities, were being cared for by our 
army. We found women segregated in 
another enclosure behind the adminis¬ 
tration building. An inspection of one 
of the better barracks for men disclosed 
390 Jammed into a room built to accom¬ 
modate 50. Most were suffering from 
typhus or tuberculosis, and all were liv¬ 
ing skeletons due to lack of food. The 
stench was sickening. 

Outside, lying in rows, were about 300 
bodies of those who had died and had 
been collected that morning from the 
various barracks. They were yet to be 
disposed of, as were those lying between 
the fences, and others. Including the 
bodies of some of the German guards, 
which were strewn along the approaches 
to the entrance. 

This camp was apparently built in 1933 
or 1934 and we were told the original oc¬ 
cupants were those who dared to oppose 
the Hitler regime. After their liquida¬ 
tion, fresh prisoners in ever-increasing 
numbers were furnished by the countries 
overrun by the German armies. The 
complete break-down by nationalities of 
the prisoners in the camp at Dachau was 
being undertaken by the American 
Army authorities while we were there, 
but the record has not yet been received 
in Washington. 

Across a canal or moat filled with 
water which ran between this wire-en¬ 
closed camp and the highway, there was 
what appeared to be an old German 
Army casern, the buildings of which 
were scattered throughout an area of 
considerable size all completely sur¬ 
rounded by a stone wall. Trees lined 
the driveways in this secluded area in 
the center of which was a modern brick 
building where the executions of the 
prisoners from the camp across the 
street took place. 

As we visited Dachau we saw on a 
railroad side track paralleling the main 
highway, and close to the gates of the 
prison camp, a train of cars which had 
been used to bring additional civilian 
prisoners Ik) this camp. These cars were 
an assortment of odd boxcars, some of 
which could be locked, and some were 
the coal-car type. In each of them the 
fioor of the cars was covered with dead, 
emaciated bodies. In some of the cars 
there were more than enou^ to cover 
the floors. In size, these cars were of 
the small European type which, when 
used for the movement of troops, would 
never accommodate more than 40 men. 
Nevertheless, the army officials in charge 
of this camp advised us that there were 
50 of these cars In this 1 train and that 
at least 100 of these civilian prisoners 
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had been jammed Into each oar—locked 
In—«nd they had been on the road for 
several days without food or water, and 
that approximately 8,000 of them were 
dead upon arrival and most of the others 
were in a dying condition. 

We saw many dead bodies on the 
ground. These prisoners had appar¬ 
ently crawled out of the cars and had 
died on the ground. Our of&clals ad¬ 
vised us that many of the others who 
had survived the trip in the cars, had 
died since in the camp and many more, 
although still alive, were starved beyond 
redemption. 

Directly across the road from the 
ears—near the entrance of this Dachau 
camp—we saw three dead members of 
the Naai 8. S, troops. Two had been shot 
and the skull of one had been crushed. 
We were advised that these three were 
members of the 8.8. guards at the prison 
who were captured and killed by Russian 
inmates of the prison when the camp 
was liberated by the advancing Ameri¬ 
can Army. 

BcacunoKTs at dacbau 

A distinguishing feature of the Dachau 
camp was the gas chamber for the execu¬ 
tion of prisoners and the somewhat elab¬ 
orate facilities for execution by shooting. 

The gas chamber was located in the 
center of a large room in the crematory 
building. It was built of concrete. Its 
dimensions were about 20 by 20 feet and 
the ceiling was some 10 feet in height. 
In two oppos|ite walls of the chamber 
were airtight doors through which con¬ 
demned prisoners could be taken into 
the chamber for execution and removed 
after execution. The supply of gas into 
the chamber was controlled by means of 
two valves on one of the outer walls, and 
beneath the valves was a small glass- 
covered peephole through which the 
operator could watch the victims die. 
The gas was let into the chamber 
through pipes terminating in perforated 
brass fixtures set into the celling. The 
chamber was of size sufficient to execute 
probably 100 men at one time. 

The room in which the gas chamber 
stood was flanked on both ends by ware- 
rooms in which the bodies were placed 
after execution to await cremation. The 
size of each room was approximately 30 
by 50 feet. At the time we visited the 
camp these warerooms were piled high 
with dead bodies. In one of the rooms 
the bodies were thrown in an irregular 
heap. In the other room they were 
neatly stacked like cordwood. The irreg¬ 
ular pile of bodies was perhaps 10 feet 
high, covering most of the floor space. 
All of them were naked. 

It was quite evident that the daily 
death rate at Dachau, by execution and 
otherwise, far exceeded the daily ca¬ 
pacity of the crematory to dispose of the 
bodies. The stench indicated that some 
of them had been there for several days. 
In the rear of the crematory building 
was an enclosure where the executions 
by shooting were carried out. There 
were three separate places for execution 
in this yard. One, we were Informed, 
was for common political prisoners: one 
was for women; and one was for prison¬ 
ers of distinction, including those who at 
sbipe. time had had military records. 
The JUitter were not prisoners of war. 


As had been stated, no prisoners of war 
were kept in any of the concentration 
camps, but all of the camps had political 
prisoners who had served in the armies 
of their countries prior to the beginning 
of the present war, and, particularly, 
during the First World War. 

These three places of execution, which 
were separated from each other by tight 
board fences, consisted of banks of earth 
some twenty feet in length and three feet 
high. The condemned prisoners knelt 
down facing the bank and were shot 
through the back of the head. - The onl^ 
difference between these separate places 
of execution was that in front of the 
bank of earth where the distinguished 
prisoners were shot there was a small 
boardwalk upon which the prisoners 
knelt, while the common prisoners and 
the women knelt on the bare ground. A 
considerable amount of blood still re¬ 
mained on the ground at two of these 
execution places. 

In the enclosure was a pile of rough 
wooden coffins. Since we had seen no 
coffins at the other camps visited, we in¬ 
quired why coffins were used at Dachau, 
and were informed that these coffins 
were reserved for prisoners of dlstlnc-. 
tion. The bodies of ordinary prisoners, 
if not cremated, were buried without 
coffins and usually without clothing. 

PABT a. CONCLUSION 

While the above three camps, which 
were visited by the Joint committee, dif¬ 
fered in some details, they were all of 
the same general pattern and design 
and administered for the same purpose. 

At each of these camps we found four 
general classifications of prisoners; (1) 
political prisoners, (2) habitual crimi¬ 
nals, (3) conscientious or religious ob¬ 
jectors, (4) persons who were imprisoned 
for failure to work. 

Although differing in size, they all car¬ 
ried into effect the same pattern of death 
by hard labor, starvation, hanging, 
strangulation, disease, brutality, gas 
chambers, gallows, and filthy and un¬ 
sanitary conditions, which meant in¬ 
evitable death eventually to every Im¬ 
prisoned person. 

We found, in each case, that the su¬ 
pervision of the camps was carried out 
by the criminal tactics of S. S. troops, 
who, in addition to their own brutality, 
assigned some of their punitive duties to 
the prisoners, especially the habitual 
criminals who had charge of the bar¬ 
racks in which all types of prisoners 
were subject to their vicious and inhu¬ 
man methods. 

We found that this entire program 
constituted a systematic form of torture 
and death administered to intellectuals, 
political leaders, and all others who 
would not embrace and support the 
Nazi philosophy and program. We 
found the extent, devices, methods, and 
conditions of torture almost beyond the 
power of words to describe. 

We found, from all the'evidence avail¬ 
able, that in these oamps the Jews and 
Russians and Poles were treated with a 
greater degree of severity than other 
nationalities. We lound that a colossal 
scheme of extermination was planned 
and put into effect against all those in 
occupied countries who refused to accept 
the principles of nazism, or who op¬ 


posed the saddling of the Nazi yoke on 
their countries. The Nazi leadership in 
the pursuit of this policy found espe¬ 
cially expedient the use of various forms 
of terrorism calculated to reduce the 
opposition and to render futile all efforts 
to throw off the yoke. 

The over-all pattern of the scheme 
varied but little. First, vast numbers of 
nationals of overrun countries were ab¬ 
ducted and brought into Germany— 
sometimes whole families, sometimes just 
the men. The number of these persons 
is variously estimated at between twelve 
and twenty million. These people were 
forced to labor long hours by their Nazi 
masters, and for slight infractions they 
were placed in concentration camps. 

Likewise, the intelligentsia, college 
professors, former army generals, busi¬ 
ness leaders, and professional men of 
the occupied countries were taken cap¬ 
tive and placed in these camps, unless 
they agreed to spread the doctrines advo¬ 
cated by the Nazis. 

The treatment accorded to these pris¬ 
oners in the concentration camps was 
generally as follows: They were herded 
together in some wooden barracks not 
large enough for one-tenth of their 
number. They were forced to sleep on 
wooden frames covered with wooden 
boards in tiers of two. three, and even 
four, sometimes with no covering, some¬ 
times with a bundle of dirty rags serving 
both as pallet and coverlet. 

Their food consisted generally of about 
one-half a pound of black bread per day 
and a bowl of watery soup for noon and 
night, and not always that. Owing to 
the great numbers crowded into a small 
space and to the lack of adequate suste¬ 
nance, lice and vermin multiplied, dis- 
esise became rampant, and those who 
did not soon die of disease or torture 
began the long, slow process of starva¬ 
tion. Notwithstanding the deliberate 
starvation program inflicted upon these 
prisoners by lack of adequate food, we 
found no evidence that the people of 
Germany as a whole were suffering from 
any lack of sufficient food or clothing. 
The contrast was so striking that the 
only conclusion which we could reach 
was that the starvation of the inmates 
of these camps was deliberate. 

Upon entrance into these camps, new¬ 
comers were forced to work either at an 
adjoining war factory or were placed 
“in commando” on various jobs in the 
vicinity, being returned each night to 
their stalls in the barracks. Generally a 
German criminal was placed in charge 
of each “block” or shed in which the 
prisoners slept. Periodically he would 
choose the one prisoner of his block who 
seemed the most alert or Intelligent or 
showed the most leadership qualities. 
These would, report to the guards' room 
and would never be heard from again. 
The generally accepted belief of the 
prisoners was that these were shot or 
gassed or hanged and then cremated. 
A refusal to work, or an infraction of 
the rules, usually meant flogging and 
other types of torture, such as having 
the fingernails pulled out, and In each 
case usually ended in death after ex¬ 
tensive, suffering. The policies herein 
described constituted a calculated and 
diabolical program of planned torture 
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and extermination on the part of those 
who were in control of the Oerman Oov- 
emment. These camps, on the whole, 
were conducted and controlled by the 
S. S. troops and the Qestapo, who acted 
under orders from their superiors, or 
who were given wide discretion in the 
methods which they were to adopt in 
perpetrating these hideous and inhuman 
sufferings. 

It is the opinion of your committee 
that these practices constituted no less 
than organized crime against civilization 
and humanity, and that those who were 
responsible for them should have meted 
out to them swift, certain, and adequate 
punishment. 

We found that the propagation of the 
Nazi theories and the practices which 
were carried forward under those theo¬ 
ries created within Germany a disregard 
for human rights and for the dignity of 
the individual human being, which not 
only degraded the life of the people 
within the German Reich, but which was 
inevitably calculated to bring about war 
between Germany and her neighbors, 
and was calculated also to subject the 
conquered nations to the brutalities and 
indignities which struck fear and terror 
Into the hearts of those who might other¬ 
wise oppose these policies which we have 
attempted to describe. 

With reference to the punishment of 
those guilty of war crimes, which an in¬ 
dignant world will expect and demand, 
we desire to report that at the present 
time various agencies are actively and 
comprehensively engaged in the gather¬ 
ing of evidence throughout the regions 
where these atrocities were committed. 
The officers of our armies, and of the 
Allied armies, have been alert for many 
months to the conditions which pre¬ 
vailed in all Nazi-occupied territories 
and a very competent corps of investiga¬ 
tors in each military area, under the con¬ 
trol of our armed forces and those of 
our allies, has been for months engaged 
in gathering and documenting testi¬ 
mony which will be available for use 
when when those guilty of these atroci¬ 
ties are brought to trial. The Army of 
the United States alone has already 
gathered testimony and sworn state¬ 
ments that will fill many volumes. 

In Paris the French Provisional Gov¬ 
ernment has set up a commission for 
the Investigation of war crimes. The 
Allied Nations have set up a War Crimes 
Commission, with its headquarters in 
London, made up of competent men rep¬ 
resenting 16 of the Allied Nations, and 
already specific charges are being made 
against many of the outstanding leaders 
of this criminal program. 

It was the high privilege of the mem¬ 
bers of your committee to confer with 
our military authorities in Europe, with 
the French Commission in Paris, and 
the Allied Commission in London, con¬ 
cerning their methods and proci^ures 
and the results Intended to be obtained 
by their activities, and the members of 
this committee were gratified at the 
thorough way in which this work is be¬ 
ing undertaken. It has already been 
announced by the President that Justice 
Robert H. Jackson, of the Supreme Court 
of the United States, has been designated 
to represent this country in the prepa¬ 


ration and presentation of the evidence 
which will be brought before such tribu¬ 
nals as may be in existence, or may be 
established, for the trial of major war 
criminals. 

In view of all these activities, the 
committee does not feel at liberty at 
this time to recommend the creation of 
an additional agency for the investiga¬ 
tion of these war crimes or for their 
ultimate disposition, but feels that the 
agencies now dealing with the problem 
are approaching the subject from the 
^standpoint of practical Justice in every 
area and in all categories of crimes that 
may be involved. 

The committee is happy to report that 
each and every member approached the 
performance of this task with solemnity 
and with a sense of responsibility which 
deserves the commendation of our peo¬ 
ple. It was approached without regard 
to differences of political affiliation or 
geographical location. The committee 
feels that out of it all Justice will 
emerge, and that through the sickening 
spectacle which we have witnessed of 
the degradation to which human beings 
have been subjected, will come ulti¬ 
mately a firmer realization that men of 
all nations and all tongues must resist 
encroachments of every theory and every 
Ideology that debases mankind, and that 
a more Just and enduring peace may 
arise upon the ruins and from the sacri¬ 
fices which the human race has endured 
through one of the most crucial periods 
of its history. 

Albxn W. Barkley. 

Walter F. George. 

Elbert D. Thomas. 

Wayland Brooks. 

Kenneth S. Wherry. 

Leverett Saltonstall. 

R. Ewing Thomason. 

Dewey Short. 

James W. Mott. 

Jas. P. Richards. 

John M. Vorys, 

Ed. V. IZAC. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con¬ 
sent that the report be referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations and be 
printed as a Senate document. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With¬ 
out objection, the report will be referred 
as requested, and will also be printed as a 
Senate document. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, in the 
corner of the Senate Chamber Senators 
will observe a large map of Germany 
which has been prepared by the War De¬ 
partment, indicating the location of 
practically all or most of the concentra¬ 
tion camps, as well as the prisoner-of- 
war camps. Down in the corner of the 
map is a key which Indicates which is 
which. The map will be left here as long 
as is necessary to enable Senators to 
Inspect it. to see how generally distrib¬ 
uted over Germany were these camps of 
various kinds. 

Mr. 0 »MAhonEY. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Kentucky yield? 

Mr. BARSXEY. I am glad to yield to 
the Senator from Wyoming. 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. I should like to 
ask the Senator whether, on this trip 
through Europe, he had any reason to 
believe that these camps could have been 


administered by the Government of Ger¬ 
many without the knowledge and con¬ 
sent of the members of the German 
General Staff. 

Mr. BARKLEY. My answer to the 
question is that I cannot conceive how 
these camps could have been constructed 
and administered by the German Gov¬ 
ernment without the knowledge of the 
General Staff of the German Army. In 
the first place, as stated in the report, 
they were constructed in thickly popu¬ 
lated areas, frequently on main high¬ 
ways, so that anyone could see them. 
While I, of course, have no direct knowl¬ 
edge from which I could state that the 
German General Staff knew about them, 
in my Judgment it would be trespassing 
grievously upon the credulity of man¬ 
kind to assume that they did not know 
about them. My own belief is that they 
did. 

Mr. OTdAHONEY. I thank the Sen¬ 
ator. I felt sure that would be the an¬ 
swer. I think it is an answer which 
should be broadcast throughout the 
country, because there have been so many 
obvious attempts upon the part of the 
officers of the German General Staff to 
ingratiate themselves not only among 
our armies, but in the opinion of all man¬ 
kind. It seems to me to be an effort 
which should be condemned to failure 
from the beginning. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I might say that the 
committee did not include any state¬ 
ment on that subject in its report for 
the vary obvious reason that we were 
trying to make a factual report, and so 
we limited it as nearly as we could to 
what we saw, and the evidence we ob¬ 
tained in the manner set out in the 
report. There are many things which we 
saw in Europe, upon which we might 
have commented, but we tried to confine 
our report to the thing which took us 
to Europe, namely, the investigation of 
the atrocities in various camps in Ger¬ 
many. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. I wonder if the Senator 
would advise us whether or not the com¬ 
mittee visited any prisoner-of-war 
camps, and what the committee found 
with reference to such camps. 

Mr. BARKLEY. We did not visit ac¬ 
tual prisoner-of-war camps, because they 
were in the possession of the enemy. As 
our armies advanced in Germany they 
liberated those in the prisoner-of-war 
camps, so that we could not see behind 
the German lines actual prisoner-of-war 
camps in operation. But we saw hun¬ 
dreds, if not thousands, of prisoners of 
war—American, British, and French— 
who had been liberated and released as 
our armies marched forward. We^alked 
to them by the hundreds concerning the 
conditions which they found in prisoner- 
of-war camps. 

Mr. HILL. Would the Senator advise 
the Senate what those men stated as to 
conditions in the prisoner-of-war camps? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I think the general 
trend of their comments was that there 
was some arbitrary treatment, and bru¬ 
tality in some cases, but their, greatest 
complaint was lack of food. They all 
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testified that if it had not been for the 
packages sent over by the Red Cross they 
would have been practically starved to 
death. They lost weight. Those with 
whom I conversed—and there were many 
of them, both English and American, and 
some few ^nch and some Canadians— 
advised me about conditions. At one*of 
the camps the released prisoners had 
been segregated according to States and 
regions, and 1 was permitted to visit a 
large number of Kentuckians who had 
been captured, some of whom had been 
in German prison camps for more than 
a year. 

The testimony of this group was that, 
depending on how long they were in the 
camps, they lost anywhere from 15 to 55 
pounds. I saw a group who had been 
released and were about to be flown to 
England from a place in Belgium *to 
which they had been brought out of Ger* 
many. They gave testimony as to their 
own lack of food and their own loss of 
weight, and the loss ran from 15 pounds 
up to 55 pounds each. I might say, in 
that connection, that in this same group 
of prisoners with whom I conversed— 
and no other member of the congres¬ 
sional delegation was with me at this 
time, because it was a group who repre¬ 
sented my State, and one or two other 
States in the region near Kentucky— 
were some boys who had been captured 
in Italy, and they told me that they 
were required to march on foot from 
Italy into Germany for 19 days, and on 
the last day they were herded into box¬ 
cars, and for 36 hours they had neither 
food nor water on the trip. Some of 
them gave statements as to the treat¬ 
ment on the part of the guards on the 
way from Italy up to Germany. If a 
prisoner fell out or fell behind and could 
not keep up with the pace, some of them 
said the guards prodded him with a bay¬ 
onet. I do not know how many incidents 
of that kind may have occurred. I 
would not say, from the statemeilts I 
heard, that that was the general practice, 
but it did happen in some instances. 

Mr. O’DANIEL. Mr. President, wiU 
the Senator from Kentucky yield? 

Mr. BARKLE^. I yield. 

Mr. ODANIEIj. According to the re- 
port, these concentration camps were lo¬ 
cated in thickly populated districts. I 
wonder if the members of the committee 
interrogated the civilians in those dis¬ 
tricts to ascertain whether they had 
knowledge of the atrocities perpetrated 
in the camps. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, the 
committee did not have much oppor¬ 
tunity to talk with civilians. The camp 
which is known as Buchenwald is Just 
outside the city of Weimar. Weimar is 
the city in which the German Republic, 
following the last war, was founded. It 
is the seat of the adoption of what is 
known as the Weimar Constitution. 
The Buchenwald Camp is only a short 
distance outside the city of Weimar. We 
were told that especially in moving back 
and forth between the camp to the fac¬ 
tory in which many of these prisoners 
worked there was no attempt made to 
conceal their movements. Of course it 
would be obviously impossible for a large 
' camp of that kind, surrounded by a high 
xci -289 


fence, occupying many acres of land, 
and containing from twenty to forty 
thousand prisoners—there were 20,000 in 
it when our Army got there, but we were 
told that the peak of the population of 
that camp had been 48,000—^it seems im¬ 
possible that such a*camp could be lo¬ 
cated in close proximity to a large city 
like Weimar without the people knowing 
about it. But we did not have much 
chance to Interrogate those people. We 
did ask some of the inmates in the camps 
if the people outside knew about them, 
and the universal answer was a gesture 
of assent—^“Yes, they knew about them.” 
But we did not have a chance to inter¬ 
rogate the people within the cities. 

Mr. ODANIEL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. O’DANIEL. Does the Senator 
know whether other investigating com¬ 
mittees are making investigations along 
that line among the German civilians, to 
ascertain whether they were acquainted 
with and knew about these conditions? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I am ,not certain. 
In response to General Eisenhower’s re¬ 
quest the House of Commons sent about 
a dozen members, and some British 
newspaper publishers and American 
newspaper publishers were over there at 
practically the same time. Our Army, 
through its corps of investigators, is 
making a minute investigation, and as I 
said, getting sworn and documented 
testimony, and some of the leads which 
are given to these Investigators come 
from civilians who happened to know 
about some of these things which took 
place in the vicinity. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. President, in be¬ 
half of the membership of the committee 
I wish to pay my respects to our majority 
leader for the splendid manner in which 
he directed its efforts, and to say that a 
most cordial and cooperative spirit pre¬ 
vailed. 

As the report Just read shows, we were 
invited to visit one camp. When we 
visited it, it was the consensus of the 
delegation that we ought to go farther 
and find more evidence, even more con¬ 
clusive evidence than that disclosed by 
the awful atrocities perpetrated in that 
first camp,' which were conclusive within 
themselves. By reason of the excellent 
cooperation of the membership of the 
committee, and with the cooperation of 
the Army, as the report further shows, 
we waited and finally saw a camp which 
was overrun during our stay in Europe. 
I wish to add that we saw evidence of 
atrocities other than those which have 
been reported. 

I do not think the report ought to be 
closed without paying tribute to the ex¬ 
ceedingly able leaders of our armed 
forces, and to the men and women in our 
Army which overran these camps and 
set their inmates free, and finally won 
the war in Europe. 

Mr. President, we saw the war close. 
We heard orders given from general to 
general when they finally established the 
last line and the farthest forward move¬ 
ment of our troops. At the conclusion of 
the war we saw the high spirit that pre¬ 
vailed among all the men and women of 


our armed forces. We saw the team 
work that prevailed among the leaders of 
our armed forces. It was most gratifying 
to hear the tribute which was paid to our 
ground forces by the Air Corps. It was 
most heartening to hear the leaders of 
the Air Corps say, “We were but a por¬ 
tion of a team,” and to hear them praise 
in the highest terms the men who shoul¬ 
dered the guns, and who marched on 
the ground. 

Then there was the tremendous pic¬ 
ture presented to us of the Germans on 
their retreat blowing up the bridges be¬ 
hind them, and how our Army on the 
other hand, to stop the retreat of the 
Germans, blew up the bridges before the 
retreating Germans. And then there 
was the inspiring scene of our engineers 
moving in and within the shortest pos¬ 
sible time making repairs and clearing 
the way for our troops. In the meantime 
we saw our magnificent Air Force carry¬ 
ing to our troops supplies which, because 
of broken bridges and blown-out high¬ 
ways, could not otherwise be transported 
to them. 

We were told in one Army headquar¬ 
ters that during one day 700 of our 
C-47’s. which are the counterpart of the 
transport planes used by the air lines in 
America, delivered 30,000 tons of gaso¬ 
line to the advanced units of our mech¬ 
anized army which were driving forward 
to overrun the concentration camps the 
report describes, and the prisoner-of- 
war camps in which our own sons, our 
own loved ones, our own American men. 
were confined. 

We heard not a single criticism by any 
leader of any of the branches of the 
service. We heard only the highest 
praise given by members of one service 
for the members of other services. The 
same thing is true with respect to our 
Army equipment. We heard nothing but 
praise for its excellence and efficiency. 

Mr. President, it was a high privilege 
for us. under the able leadership of our 
majority leader, to see the closing hour 
of the war in Europe. We had the duty 
to make this tragic report of what we 
found; but it is impossible fully to de¬ 
scribe the inhuman and sadistic treat¬ 
ment by the Nazis of their fellow human 
beings. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I wish 
to add to the words of the Senator from 
Illinois one word of commendation re¬ 
specting our military leadership. In that 
word of commendation I would mention 
not only the fine spirit shown by the of¬ 
ficers who bore the responsibility of di¬ 
rection, but the high spirit of the men 
in the ranks. It went all the way down 
to the privates in every division and in 
every company and in every field of op¬ 
eration. Though we actually saw what 
our armies had done over there, we found 
it almost unbelievable that an army of 
such great size could have been trans¬ 
ported 4,000 miles and have accomplished 
what it did accomplish in such an in¬ 
credibly short time. 

Not only do the Army and the fighting 
men deserve this commendation, but I 
am sure that the members of our com¬ 
mittee will all agree that the Medial 
Obrps and the medical officers of the 
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Army, and the nurses, as well, are en¬ 
titled to similar commendation. Our 
Army Medical Corps, whose higher of¬ 
ficers are largely volunteer doctors, and 
all their assistants, have done a thing in 
this war which was never possible to do 
before. During the Battle of the Bulge in 
Belgium in December many men who 
were severely injured in the morning of 
the lighting and who were taken back to 
a field hospitcU or temporary first-aid 
station In the rear, were before sundown 
flown into the hospitals in Paris where 
they could receive the most skillful treat¬ 
ment from the finest medical men ever 
gathered together in any army in the 
history of the world. 

Then. Mr. President, as to our nurses 
who are working over there, the women 
who have gone out from their homes and 
families and from their schoolrooms to 
do this work, are likewise performing a 
duty which cannot be described in words. 
They are doing it with a spirit and a 
determination which makes us all proud 
of every phase of this great accomplish¬ 
ment and of their branch of the service. 

1 saw in the hospital in Paris men who 
had been so badly injured that one could 
not imagine they would ever want to go 
back into battle or that they would be 
permitted to go back into battle, but who 
were Impatient for their injuries to heal 
so they might go back to fight in Japan 
in the Pacific before the war is con¬ 
cluded. 

Mr. President, 1 feel that these words 
of commendation should be spoken re¬ 
specting the different branches of the 
service, and I am sure the Senator from 
Illinois meant to include them all in his 
remarks. 

MESSAGE FKOM THE HOUSE 

A message from the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives, by Mr. Chaffee, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed the bill (S. 383) to 
provide for the further development of 
cooperative agricultural extension work, 
with an amendment, in which it re¬ 
quested the concurrence of the Senate. 

The message also annoimced that the 
House had passed the following bills, in 
which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate: 

H. B. 2847. An act to provide and Insure a 
dependable supply of domestic natural rub¬ 
ber. and for other purposes; and 

HJg. 2876. An act to amend an act entitled 
**An act to ffz the salaries of oflloers and 
members of the Metropolitan PoUce force 
and the Fire Department in the District of 
Columbia.'* 

ENROLLED BILL BIONSD 

The message further announced that 
the Speaker had affixed his signature to 
the enrolled bill (H. R. 2992) to extend 
the provisions of the act of July 11,1941 
(Public Law 163, 77th Cong.), and it was 
signed by the President pro tempore. 
REPORT OF WAR PRODUemON BOARD 

The PRRSIDSNT pro tempore laid be¬ 
fore the Senate the following message 
from the President of the United States, 
which was read and referred to the Com¬ 
mittee on Military Affaire: 

To the Congress of the United States: 

1 transmit herewith for the iplonna- 
tion of the Congress a report of the War 


Production Board covering operations 
under the Property Requisitioning Act of 
October 16,1641, as amended, for the pe¬ 
riod from October 16,1944, through April 
15, 1945. 

Haiuit S. Thumam. 

Thi Write Houax, Map IS, 1945. 

(Note.—T he report accompanied a 
similar message to the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives.) 

ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED 

The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on May 14,1945, he presented to the 
President of the United States the fol¬ 
lowing enrolled bills: 

8.62. An act to amend section 3 (b) of the 
Securities Act of 1238, as amended, so aa to 
permit exemption of security Issues not ex¬ 
ceeding $300,000 from the provisions of such 
act: 

8.70 An act for the relief of Marla Man- 
riquez Ruia; 

S. 71. An act for the relief of the legal 
guardian of EsteUa Ruls: 

S. 174. An act for the relief of Mary Martha 
Withers, as trustee; Mary Martha Withers, 
as administratrix of the estate of Beatrice 
Withers, deceased; and Mary Martha Withers, 
individually; 

8.310. An act for the relief of June I. 
Qradljan; 

8.328. An act for the relief of James A. 
Kelly; 

8.869. An act for the relief of BIrs. Ellen 
McCkirmack; 

8.407. An act for the relief of Pierce WU- 
liam Van Doren and Elmer J. Coates; 

8.467. An act for the reUef of MaJ. Mal¬ 
colm K. Beyer; 

8.669. An act to reimburse certain Marine 
Corps personnel and former Marine Corps 
personnel for personal property lost or dam¬ 
aged as the result of a fire in the training 
building at the Marine Corps air station. 
Cherry Point, N. C.. on June 3, 1944; 

S.691. An act for the reUef of Chefiley 
BrazU; 

8.665. An act amending the act of June 
26. 1938 <52 Stat. 1207). authorizing the Sec¬ 
retary of the Interior to pay ealary and ex¬ 
penses of the chairman, secretary, and Inter¬ 
preter of the Bllamath General Council, 
members of the Klamath business committee 
and other committees appointed by said 
Klamath General Council, and ofllcial dele¬ 
gatee of the Klamath Tribe, as amended, and 
for other purposes; and 

8.701. An act to provide a method for the 
wartime reduction of temporary grades held 
by general oflketrs of the Army of the United 
States. 

TRIAL PIBCBB OF COINS 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid 
before the Senate a letter from the Act¬ 
ing Secretary of the Treasury, transmit¬ 
ting a draft of proposed legislation to 
amend section 3539 of the Revised Stat¬ 
utes, relating to taking trial pieces of 
coins, which, with an accompanying pa¬ 
per, was referred to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

PBnnONS, ETC. 

Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate and referred as indicated: 

By the PRESIDENT pro tempore: 

A joint resolution of the General Assem¬ 
bly of the State of lUlnols; to the Committee 
on Foreign Relatione: 

**Honae Joint Reaolutlon 82 

**Whereas the United Nations are oonvening 
in Ban Franoiaoo, Oallf.. this April 26 fOr the 
purpose of setting up a wccld-wide inter¬ 
national organiiatioil to assure the peeptes 


of the world of the greatest degree of security 
against aggressors: and 
"Whereas the President of the United Btatee 
has iqipolnted delegates from the United 
States, representing all sections of poUtloal 
life in our country, to represent our country 
In the coming Conference, and 
"Whereas former Secretary of State CordeU 
B(i 11, Sseretary of State Edward Btettlnlus, 
Dean Virginia GUdersleeve. Representative 
80L Blook, Senators Trokao OomcALx.v and 
AsTKUi M. VAMoaNBiao, Lt. Comdr. Harold 
Btasaen, and Repreeentatlve CBAaw A. 
Eaton are the members of the delegation 
from the United States to the coming San 
Francisco Conference; and 
“Whereas the elected representatives of the 
pe< 9 le of the State of Illinois can effectively 
help In giving vocal support to the delega¬ 
tions freon the United States by making 
known its earnest desire for our country 
to actively participate in keeping the peace 
of. the world by force. If nsoeasary: There¬ 
fore be it 

“Resolved, That the House of Representa¬ 
tives of the Sixty-fourth General Asseinbly 
of mmols (the Senate concurring herein), 
call upon the delegation of the United States 
to the coming United Nations Conference on 
International Organization to vote for effec-, 
tive world organization for peace giving au-' 
thorlty to the proposed international organ¬ 
ization to enforce the peace by force, if 
deemed necessary; and be it further 
“Resolved, That suitable copies of this pre¬ 
amble and resolution be sent to the Presi¬ 
dent of the United States, the Vice Presi¬ 
dent of the United States, the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives of the United 
States, the Governor of the State of Illinois, 
Lieutenant Governor of the State of Illinois. 
(Cordell Hull, Secretary of State Edward 
Btettlnlus. Dean Virginia GUdersleeve. Sena¬ 
tors Thomas Conkally and AatNus H. Van- 
DENBXtto, Lt. Comdr. Harold Stassen, Repre¬ 
sentatives Sol Bloom and Orablxs A. Eaton, 
and Members of the United States Senate 
and the United States House of Representa¬ 
tives.'’ 

A jomt resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of California; to the Committee on the 
Library: 

“Assembly Jomt Resolution No. 83 
“Relative to memorializing Ctongress to erect a 
Statue of Freedom on the coast of Cali¬ 
fornia. 

“Whereas since she was unveiled to the 
world m 1886, the Statue of Liberty has stood 
at the Atlantic threshold of our Union as a 
glorious symbol of American heritage—those 
four great freedoms: Freedom of speech, free¬ 
dom of worship, freedom from fear, and free¬ 
dom from want; and 

“Whereas to 'the tired, the poor, the hud¬ 
dled masses,' she has brought hope and In¬ 
spiration; to 'the homeless and the tempest 
tost she lifts her lamp beside the golden 
door,' pointing the way toward the peace and 
security of freemen; and 
“Whereas the torch she bears aloft on Bed- 
loe Island is as a beacon of enlightenment to 
the troubled lands across the waters, shrouded 
m darkness, deaolution, and despair; and 
“ivhereas similar darkness reigns across ths 
waters of the Pacino but zio such beacon 
lights the way; and 

“Whereas more and more, as the present 
conflict proceeds toward Allied victory does 
an awakened Asia look toward our western 
shores, m search and contemplation of those 
principles and ideals for which cur Nation 
stands: and 

“Whereas m these years of war, California 
has risen to prodigious heights as the ggsal; 
military and industral center of the Wsst-<- 
where troops embark for the Paolflo, whers 
most of tbs Nation's ships and plknes are 
built, where much of the Nation's food'sup¬ 
ply is grown; and 
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**Whereaa in the postwar years OaUiomla 
will emerge as the great center of Pacific 
commerce and travel by air and sea—the 
great link between the east and west; and 

‘^Whereas it is fitting that theire be on the 
Cdlifomla coast a visible symbol of freedom, 
a sister, as it were, to her who graces New 
York Harbor, that Asia as well as Europe may 
view the essence of our great ideal and feel 
the impact of its promise: Now, therefore, 
be it 

^'Resolved by the Assembly and Senate of 
the State of California (jointly). That Con¬ 
gress is hereby respectfully memorialized to 
erect upon the coast of California a Statue 
of Freedom similar in import to that upon 
our Atlantic shore; and. be it further 

•‘Resolved, That the chief clerk of the as¬ 
sembly is directed to transmit a copy of this 
resolution to the President and Vice Presi¬ 
dent of the United States, to the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, and to each 
Senator and Representative from California 
in the Congress of the United States." 

PEACETIME UNIVERSAL MILITARY 
TRAINING 

Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent to present for print¬ 
ing in the Record and appropriate ref¬ 
erence resolutions adopted by Charles 
Walters Post. No. 8. American Legion, of 
Fredonia. Kans., taking a stand for 
peacetime universal military training. 

There being no objection, the resolu¬ 
tions were received, referred to the Com¬ 
mittee on Military Affairs, and ordered 
to be printed in the Record, as follows: 

Whereas the American Legion, in its wis¬ 
dom appreciates the need and has endorsed 
a program for peacetime universal military 
training; and 

Whereas Charles Walters Post, No. 8. of the 
American Legion. Fredonia. Kans., has in¬ 
vestigated said program and finds the adop¬ 
tion of universal military training in peace¬ 
time a definite need for futiue peace; and 

Whereas Charles Walters Post. No. 8. is 
proud to commend the national organiza¬ 
tion upon its action in reference thereto: It is 
therefore 

Resolved by the Charles Walters Post, No. 8, 
of the American Legion, That it commend the 
national organization upon its patriotic act 
in endorsing universal peacetime military 
training: and be it further 

Resolved, That its officers exercise every in¬ 
fluence at its command to help write the idea 
into the law of the land; be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
forwarded to the national adjutant and 
copies to each of the members of the Na¬ 
tional Congress from Kansas and the appro¬ 
priate congressional committees. 

Charles Walters Post, No. 8, 
Fredonia. Kans., 

Lotd L. Stewart. 

Commander, 

Ckas. Osburn, 

Adjutant. 

MISSOURI VALLEY AUTHORITY 

Mr. LANQER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to present for ap¬ 
propriate reference and printing in the 
Record resolutions adopted by members 
of the Great Northern Turkey Coopera¬ 
tives. Inc., with headquarters at Minot, 
N. Dak., in annual convention at St. 
Paul, Minn., relating to the Missouri Val¬ 
ley Authority. 

There bei^ no objection, the resolu¬ 
tions were received, referred to the Com¬ 
mittee on Irrigation and Reclamation, 
and ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Whereas the harnesilng and utilization of 
the waters and other resources of the Mis¬ 


souri Valley region afford the greatest op¬ 
portunity of any great region during the 
postwar era for the development of agri¬ 
culture, commerce, Industry, conservation, 
and recreation: and 

Whereas the urgency of the problems 
caused by the recurrence of devastating 
droughts in the upper agricultural area of 
the valley and disastrous floods in the lower 
portion of the watershed, together with the 
related problems of soil erosion and loss of 
soil fertility, the pressing needs for low-cost 
transportation and cheap and abundant elec¬ 
tric power, and the necessity for the bal¬ 
anced development of the other natural re¬ 
sources of the region, demand that the Mis¬ 
souri River system and its watershed be con¬ 
trolled and utilized for purposes of irriga¬ 
tion, flood control, navigation, electric power, 
municipal uses, and reci*eational and other 
incidental purposes, and that adequate meas¬ 
ures for water control on the land and the 
development of the other natural resources 
of the region be undertaken, all in such a 
manner as will promote the balanced agri¬ 
cultural and industrial development of the 
Missouri Valley region; and 

Whereas all of these purposes and meas¬ 
ures can be achieved to the most desirable 
extent for the benefit of the 7.000,000 people 
who live in the Missouri Valley only through 
a well-integrated program of unified water 
control and resource development with re¬ 
sponsibility for planning, construction, and 
administration clearly fixed in a single re¬ 
gional agency that will become intimately 
acquainted with the needs and desires of the 
people of the valley; and 

Whereas for the past 12 years the Nation 
has witnessed in the Tennessee Valley re¬ 
gion a practical demonstration of the most 
efficient and democratic method of develop¬ 
ing natural resources, where the Tennessee 
Valley Authority—a Federal regional agency 
responsible directly to the President and Con¬ 
gress and authorized to deal with the devel¬ 
opment of all the resources of a great river 
region as a unified whole in cooperation with 
the people of the region and their institu¬ 
tions. local. State, and Federal—^has suc¬ 
cessfully provided for the unified control and 
utilizations of water in the river and on the 
land, and the integrated development of the 
other resources of the region, in cooperation 
with existing Federal agencies. State govern¬ 
ments, and local authorities to the great ben¬ 
efit of all people, improving the condition of 
farmers, stimulating new industries, and 
making more prosperous existing business 
enterprises: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the members of the Great 
Northern Turkey Cooperatives, Inc., with 
headquarters at Minot, N. Dak., in annual 
convention in St. Paul, Minn., on April 8, 
1945. endorse legislation, such as the pend¬ 
ing Senate bill 665. creating a Missouri Val¬ 
ley authority which shall be patterned upon 
the administrative principles of the Tennes¬ 
see Valley Authority as a genuine deqentral- 
Ized regional agency directly responsible to 
the President and Congress and the programs 
of which shall be designed to meet the par¬ 
ticular conditions, problems, and opportu¬ 
nities of water control and resource develop¬ 
ment of the Missouri Valley region, including 
responsibility for the formulation and car¬ 
rying out of a plan for the unified control 
and development of the waters of the Mis¬ 
souri River system in cooperation with and 
with due respect for the rights of the various 
States and local governing authorities of 
the Missouri region, and utilizing and im¬ 
proving the basic engineering proposals 
jointly prepared by the Corps of Engineers 
and the Bureau, of Reclamation; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
forwarded to Members of the United Ctates 
Senate and the House of Representatives from 
the States In which Great Northern Turkey 
Cooperatives, Inc., operates—namely, Min¬ 
nesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, Ne- 
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braaka, Colorado. Wyoming, and Montana— 
and that this resolution be spread on the 
minutes of the association. 

L. A. JOYCE, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 

IMPROVEMENT OF JUSTICE BY PRE- 

SCRIBINa FAIR ADMINISTRATIVE PRO- 

CEDURE 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I also 
ask unanimous consent to present for 
appropriate reference and printing in the 
Record a resolution adopted by the Cass 
County Bar Association at its meeting 
held in Fargo, N. Dak., favoring the en¬ 
actment of legislation to improve the 
administration of justice by prescribing 
fair administrative procedure. 

There being no objection, the resolu¬ 
tion was received, referred to the Com¬ 
mittee on the Judiciary and ordered to 
be printed in the Record, as follows: 

Be it resolved by the Cass County Bar As¬ 
sociation at its meeting held at Fargo, N. Dak., 
on April 12, 1945, That this association hav¬ 
ing studied and carefully considered the Mc- 
Carran-Sumners bill to Improve the admin¬ 
istration of Justice by prescribing fair admin¬ 
istrative procedures, now pending in the 
Senate and House of Representatives (S. 7 
and H. R. 1208), and finding that said bill 
contains the fundamental requirements lor 
fair hearings and decisions before adminis¬ 
trative agencies of the Federal Government, 
and that its passage now and without wait¬ 
ing for the termination of the present war 
is essential and in the public Interest. 

We do hereby approve said bill and recom¬ 
mend its immediate passage by Congress, and 
urge our Representatives and Senators to ac¬ 
tively support said bill and diligently work 
to secure its prompt passage. 

That copies of this resolution be trans¬ 
mitted to Senators Lancer and Young and 
Representatives Lsmxue and Robertson by 
the officers of this association. 

HOSPITAL FACILITIES FOR VETERANS 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President. I have 
a communication from a fellow 
Nebra.skan, Mr. Reed O’Hanlon, who is 
department commander of the Ameri¬ 
can Legion for the State of Nebraska. 
His letter has to do with the expansion 
of hospital facilities for veterans in our 
State. I ask consent to present for 
printing in the Record, as a part of my 
remarks, and to have appropriately re¬ 
ferred the letter which I have received 
from Mr. O’Hanlon and, following it, the 
resolution which was adopted by the 
executive committee of the American Le¬ 
gion, Department of Nebraska, on the 2d 
day of May 1945. The resolution is self- 
explanatory. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and resolution were received, referred to 
the Committee on Finance, and ordered 
to be printed in the Record, as follows: 

The American Legion, 
Departmeni of Nebraska, 

May 9, 1945, 

Hon. Kenneth S. Wherry, 

United States Senate, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator Wherry: I have been di¬ 
rected by the executive committee of the 
American Legion, Department of Nebraska, 
to forward for your conalderatlon a resolu¬ 
tion passed at their meeting of May 2. 1945. 
concerning the urgent need for an additional 
veterans* hospital in Nebraska. Unless some 
definite action authorizing the construction 
of at least one additional hospital in this 
State is taken in the near future, the delay 
before actual construction can be completed 
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Is going to eauM a serious situation in this 
State. 

The Department of Nebraska has no dl* 
rect Interest In the location of such addi¬ 
tional facilities feeling that this should prop¬ 
erly be left to proper authority. We are deep¬ 
ly concerned* however* with the delay in 
the Veterans* Administration* notwithstand¬ 
ing congressional authorisation* for addi¬ 
tional facilities. It Is our hope that you 
will find time* busy as you are, to personally 
tirge General Hines to make a definite com¬ 
mitment. 

Sincerely* 

Reed O’Hanlon. . 

Whereas It is the belief of war veterans of 
Nebraska that the construction program for 
Veterans’ Administration hospitals has been 
conducted along entirely too conservative 
lines* espsclally in view of the anticipated 
need for new hospitals and new beds, which 
should be in readiness before any emergency 
occurs: r.nd 

Whereas experience in the past has proven 
that the present veterans* hospital facilities 
in Nebraska are inadequate even for the vet¬ 
erans of wars prior to World War No. 2* as 
we have seen long waiting lists of men desir¬ 
ing hospitalisation and in need of it; and 

Whereas a comparison of Veterans* Ad¬ 
ministration facilltler available to veterans 
of Midwestern States shows that the Nebraska 
veterans .re the victims of unjust dlecrlmlna- 
tlon In respect to the facilities provided for 
them, as shown by the following table: 


State 

Men in 
World 
War 
No. 1 

Veterans' 

Adinio* 

Istratlun 

bospital 

Beds per 
1,000 
men 

Roath Dakota. 

32.017 

‘2.682 

87 

Wyoming.. 

12.348 

715 

63 

KaniM......... 

81,724 

4.3G9 

53 

Colorado............... 

43,421 

805 

10 

Iowa..___ 

114.292 

1,6,55 

15 

Nebraska___ 

57.320 

280 

6 




1 Does not ioclude ifiO-faed bospital now sutboiitcd. 


Therefore be It 

Resolved by the department executive com¬ 
mittee of the American Legion, Department 
of Nebratka, in regular session convened this 
2d dag of May 1945, That we demand that the 
war veterans of Nebraska be given the consid¬ 
eration to which they are entitled in the way 
of hospital facilities In their own 8tate* and 
that the Veterans* Administration be urged 
to proceed with a oonstruotlon program. In 
accordance with the provisions of the O. I. 
bill of rights, which will provide adequate 
hospital facilities in Nebraska for the war 
veterans of this State that the situation may 
not become a stark tragedy when veterans of 
World War No. 2 return home; and be it 
further 

Resolved* *rhat copies of this resolution be 
forwarded to Gen. Prank T. Hines, Adminis¬ 
trator of Veterans Affairs, to an members of 
the Nebraska delegation in the Congress at 
the United States* and to Bdward MeKlm* 
chief administrative assistant to President 
Truman. 

The foregoing resolution was adopted 
unanimously. 

REPORT OP OOMBOTTSB ON MHJTARr 
AmORS 

MJr. THOMAS of Utah* from the Com¬ 
mittee on Military Affairs* to which was 
referred the bill (8. 917) to provide for 
payment and settlement of mileage and 
other travel allowance accounts of mili¬ 
tary personnel* reported it without 
amendment and subxnitted a report (No. 
271) Uiereoa. 


INTERIM REPORT OP OOMMlTm ON 
AQR10X7LTDRB AND PORE8TRY ON IN- 
VESnOATlON OP PRODUCTION, DX8TR1- 
BUnON* AND CONSUMPTION OP POOD 
(S. REPT. NO. 270) 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Pi'esident. on March 19* 1945* the Senate 
adopted Senate Resolution 92, authoriz¬ 
ing the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry to make an Investigation of the 
production* distribution, and consump¬ 
tion of food. The committee as a whole 
held hearings for approximately 5 weeks. 
Therefore, on behalf of the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry* I ask unani¬ 
mous consent to submit an interim re¬ 
port. 7nasmuch as the Committee on 
Banking and Currency has Jurisdiction 
of the bill proposing to extend the O. P. A. 
for another term I ask that a copy of 
the report be referred to that committee. 
I also request that the report be printed 
In full in the Ricord. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With¬ 
out objection, the report will be received, 
and printed in the Rxcord* and a copy 
thereof referred to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

The report is as follows: 

[S. Rept. No. 270, 79th Cong.. Itt mss.) 
iNVnrXGATlNO CXITAIN MATTIBS RSLATINO to 
Food Pboouctxon* Dsrbxbution* and Con¬ 
sumption 

Mr. Thomas of Oklahoma, from the Com- 
miuee on Agriculture and Forestry, sub¬ 
mitted the following Iriterlm report (pursu¬ 
ant to 8. Res. 92): 

STATEMENT 

The Committee on Agriculture, to whom 
was referred the resolution (8. Res. 92) pro¬ 
viding for the investigation of matten relat¬ 
ing to food production and consumption, 
makes the following Interim repwt on the 
production, distribution, and consumption of 
meat. 

The committee bad before It not only rep¬ 
resentatives of the Office of Price Adminis¬ 
tration. War Pood Administration, and the 
armed forces but many livestock producers, 
feeders, meat packers, and others from all 
parts of the United States. The findings and 
recommendations herein are based upon the 
testimony of these witnesses. 

uorib nocEi worn top obadis of cattle 
Xt Is estimated ibat there is a record num¬ 
ber of about 62*000.000 cattle on fanns and 
ranches in the Uhlted States. In 1048 Fed¬ 
eral agenoiea obntroUing meat production 
and pxioae in an affort to best utlllae avail¬ 
able feed deliberately dlecouraged tbe'feedlng 
of cattle to the top grades reducing the 
normal, spread in i^loas between the top and 
lower grades. The failure to change this 
policy in spite of adequate feed suppUea dur¬ 
ing and since the last half of 1944 resulted 
In dlaoouraging the sending of suflolent num¬ 
bers of cattle to feed lots. Therefore, it is 
apparent that the controls now in offset do 
not give the neoesesry spread to a cattle 
feeder to permit him or to anoourafe him 
to purchsM feeders and adequatsly ffnitb 
them in the feed lot. 

One quick way to increase the available 
meat supply is to add to the weight of cattle 
which are now In the feed loti. The way to 
sti mu la t e the feeder to ptaoe the cattle on 
feed and bold them until they are fln l s iied 
is to glvs him a price sufficiently abovs ^ 
market on feeder ^ttle to permit him to do 
the Job and earn a reasonable profit. 

SNOOUBACOKb SfABXITXNO Of QBAM GATTEJI 

An estlmatea indicate that there art tuff!- 
•lent gTNM mwl unprodueUTt Mry Mttte 
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on farms and on ranges to permit an in¬ 
creased marketing of them during late spring 
and early summer. Such marketing would 
aid In relieving to some extdht the present 
Shortage of meat* and It would also bring 
these cattle to market before the usual late 
summer and autumn rush. The time for 
grass feeding has now arrived* permitting the 
carrying of them cattle on the forma and 
ranges at the minimum cost. Therefore, 
some Incentive is necessary to bring them to 
market In the next few months. Further¬ 
more, this type of beef Is urgently needed 
now for the canning program of the armed 
forces. 

BAXBXNQ AND XXTXNDINO THX SUPPOET PBICX8 OF 
BOOS 

Failure of governmental agencies to Judge 
meat requirements resulted in a series of 
oonfllctlng-policies both on hog production 
and feed supplies. Producers of hogs were 
confused and discouraged and hog production 
declined approximately 85 percent in 1916 in 
comparison to 1844. 

TO again encourage needed hog produc¬ 
tion a strong stimulant is necessary. This 
must take the form of an IncreaM in the 
support price for best hogs and an estabLisb- 
ment of satisfactory support prices of all 
weights. Further, the hog producer must be 
assured that there will be no lowering of such 
support prices or of ceilings before the pig 
crop which he is about to raise will be mar¬ 
keted. 

PEOCXBSOBS NS» A BXA60NABL1 MABOIN FOB 
FBOCB8SXMO 

The committee are convinced from the 
testimony that at the present time substan¬ 
tial losses are being incurred by processors 
on both beef and pork operations. Many 
small packers have been forced to close* cur¬ 
tail their operations, go broke* or go *’black,** 
becauM of their inability to continue to take 
theM losses. The Office of Price Administra¬ 
tion officials have assured this committee 
from time to time that they would correct 
these Inequities administratively. In the 
esM of pork an announcement was made 
which purported to make pork operations 
profitable. The Office of Price Administration 
has since admitted that such relief was In¬ 
adequate. Later they announced their 10- 
7>olnt program for beef which they said made 
beef operations profitable. Testimony pro¬ 
duced before this committee clearly estab¬ 
lished that this program causes packers 
greater losses than they were sustaining un¬ 
der the program It superseded. This commit¬ 
tee believe processors should have a margin 
of profit for processing of each species of live¬ 
stock. In view of the recent court deci¬ 
sions* Congress must amend the Emergency 
Price Control Act so that it will be unmis¬ 
takably construed in that manner. This 
committee, therefore, reoommend that the 
Banking and Currency Committee of the 8sn- 
ate* which now has before It a bill to extend 
the Price Control Act. Incorporate in that 
bUl an amendment that wlU accomplish this 
result. 

SLAUdHTEBINO LXCXN8X8 AND FXaMlTS 

The War Pood Administration Mt up a 
permlt-and-Ucense program to control 
slaughterers* and Issued to other than farm 
ilaughterers about 28.000 permits ag^nst 
what might be called a normal number of 
2*000. Blnoe only meat from plants having 
Federal Inspection can be ahipped in inter- 
etate commerce* a large percentage of thie 
meat from locally slaughtwed never 

reaobee normal channela of diatributton. 
The armed forces and lend-lease purchase 
only federally inepected meat and therefore, 
the amoimt of meat which would otherwise 
be avallaUe to clvlllane from thie eource le 
aubetantially curtailed* thereby accounting 
for the extreme shortage in urban areae. 

The committee reoommend that all 
slaughtering licenses and permits bs eau- 
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oeled and relesued only to applicants who are 
In compliance with OlBoe of Price Admlnie- 
tration, War Food Administration, and De¬ 
fense Supplies Corporation regulations, who, 
except in unusual circumstances, have been 
In business over an extended period of time, 
and who contribute to normal channels of 
distribution. Quotas should be established 
for all nonfedorally inspected slaughterers 
limiting the amount of meat they distribute. 

The committee recommend as a further 
means of equalizing distribution of meat to 
civilians and as a means of making a larger 
portion of meat supply available for the 
armed forces and other Federal agencies that 
Federal Inspection be required of slaughterers 
above the farm and retail level and that such 
slaughterers be required to set aside meat for 
Oovemment use. . 

INVOaCSMZNT 

The committee believe that the Office of 
Price Administration has failed miserably to 
enforce price- and ration-control regulations. 
We recognize that effective enforcement Is 
difficult, but we believe the enforcement 
staff, to a large extent, is inexperienced and 
unqualified and that it has failed to obtain 
the cooperation of the public generally. The 
committee believe further that the Enforce¬ 
ment Division has concerned Itself too much 
with petty and technical violations of legiti¬ 
mate operators rather than concentrating on 
an effort to criminally punish those who have 
-been engaged in diverting meat from normal 
channels In total disregard of price and ra¬ 
tioning restrictions. 

LBND-LEASZ 

The committee believe that the reasonable 
requirements of lend-lease for meat prod¬ 
ucts should be taken care of. but recommend 
to appropriate governmental agencies that 
supplies furnished to lend-lease should rec¬ 
ognize and be consistent with existing civil¬ 
ian shortages In meat supply. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

The committee found no evidence that 
there was any appreciable percentage of meat 
wasted by reason of incompetent handling by 
the armed forces or other Federal agencies. 
The committee find further that reputable 
livestock producers, feeders, slaughterers, and 
processors have cooperated In supplying the 
war needs and In doing as satisfactory a job 
as possible under wartime restrictions and 
regulations. 

OFFICE or PRICE AOMINISTRATIOK'S AND WAR FOOD 

ADMINISTRATION’S FAILURE TO COOPERATE 

The Office of Price Administration was cre¬ 
ated for the specific purpose of controlling 
and keeping prices down; hence such Admin¬ 
istration is not charged with responsibility 
of inspiring and increasing production of 
meat and food products. 

Further, the Office of War Food Adminis¬ 
tration was created for the special purpose 
of securing the necessary production of meat 
and food products and in order to secure pro¬ 
duction the element of price is a necessary 
adjunct. 

The evidence produced before the com¬ 
mittee demonstrates that the Office of Price 
Administration and the Office of War Food 
Administration have failed to cooperate, 
thereby failing to secure a real understand¬ 
ing of and a solution of the problems of the 
producer, feeder, and processor of livestock 
and to coordinate in the public interest the 
control of production, distribution, and the 
price of meat. 

FOSEXON BCONOSaO AOMXNXBTRATION 

Tlie Chairman of the Committee on For¬ 
eign Shipment recently submitted a food re- 
p^ wherein he said that we already have a 
shortage in beef, pork, lamb, mutton, fats, 
oils, sugar. 

The c ha i rma n of the said committee is 
without power either to control prices or to 
expand production, hence, for his needs, he 


is at the mercy of the Office of Price Admin¬ 
istration and the War Food Administration. 

MXSMANAOZMXNT OF AFFLXS BT OFFICE OF PRICE 
ADMINISTRATION 

As a concrete example of mistakes made 
by the Office of Price Administration, we 
cite the item of apples. Of this commodity 
there is an admitted surplus, so that the law 
of supply and demand, if permitted to op¬ 
erate, would have enabled the apply growers 
to have disposed of their products in the 
same manner as they have operated hereto¬ 
fore in times of peace. 

Notwithstanding the surplus of apples, 
ceiling prices were placed on the various 
brands and grades and the retail merchants 
were restricted by orders limiting the sales 
of such product. Eetail merchants often¬ 
times construe ceiling prices to be selling 
prices and in the case of apples such prices 
were fixed so high as to prevent the apples 
from moving into consumption. The Office 
of Price Administration prices and regula¬ 
tory orders have interfered with the market¬ 
ing and distribution of the 1944 apple crop 
and the result is that there will be millions 
of bushels of apples which will go to the 
dump pile. 

Mr. E. B. Moore, an apple grower of Win¬ 
chester, Va.. testified that on April 1 there 
were 1,800.000 bushels of apples in Virginia 
that could not bo sold under Office of Price 
Administration prices and regulations. 

Mr. John Peters, of Gardners, Pa., testified 
that because of Office of Price Administra¬ 
tion prices, regulations, and management, 
some 800,000 bushels of apples would have to 
be dumped. 

The committee are of the opinion that in 
the case of apples all restrictions should have 
been removed, thus permitting the 1944 crop 
to have been sold, without either ceilings or 
limitations. 

Using apples as an example, the committee 
is of the opinion that when any commodity 
becomes plentiful so that the law of supply 
and demand can operate to keep the price of 
such commodity within reason, all control 
prices and restrictions with respect to such 
commodity should be removed. 

SUMMARY OF CONCLUSIONS AND 
RECOMMENDATIONS 

The Nation-Wide shortage of meat; com¬ 
plaints against the Office of Price Admin¬ 
istration by livestock producers, processors, 
distributors, and consumers; reports of wide¬ 
spread black markets and diversions of live¬ 
stock from normal channels of slaughter and 
distribution decided the committee to make 
an extended inquiry into the question of the 
supply and distribution of meat. 

The armed forces are receiving the meat 
they actually need for consumption by mili¬ 
tary personnel for current supplies. Their 
needs were met first and must continue to 
receive priority. Lend-lease also receives sub¬ 
stantial quantities of meat products. What 
remains is available to civilian consumption. 
The amount so remaining is inadequate to 
provide for the usual per capita civilian con¬ 
sumption. This shortage in civilian supply 
is accentuated by greatly increased consumer 
purchasing power. 

The committee's findings and recommen¬ 
dations summarized are: 

FZNDZNOa 

Causes which have contributed to the 
shortage of meat for civilian consumption 
include: 

1. The substantial and increasing quanti¬ 
ties purchased by the armed forces and lend- 
lease. 

2. A decrease in pork production of over 
one-third in 1845 compart with 1944 result¬ 
ing from a decline in the 1944 hog produc¬ 
tion of approximately 80 percent. 

8. The marketing of improperly finished 
cattle and calves and the failure to market 
the number of cattle warranted by the record 
numbers of cattle on fkrms and ranges. 
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4. The "squeeze” of processors of livestock 
between livestock prices and product ceilings 
resulting in losses and causing many reputa¬ 
ble processors to curtail their operations. 

5. The diversion of livestock from normal 
channels of slaughter and distribution into 
the black market, and the failure of the 
Office of Price Administration to take effec¬ 
tive enforcement measures. 

6. The diversion of livestock and meat into 
local distribution channels and away from 
interstate distribution. 

7. An increased purchasing power result¬ 
ing in a record civilian demand for meat. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

The committee recommend for the purpose 
of improving the supply and distribution of 
meat the following: 

1. A forthwith increase in the return to 
the feeders of AA and A grades of cattle 
through a fair and sufficient subsidy to feed¬ 
ers to encourage them to feed out range 
cattle to the maximum degree, thereby en¬ 
couraging the feeding of more cattle and 
increasing not only the quality but the 
weight of AA and A grades of cattle. 

2. An Immediate incentive program to 
encourage, during the spring and early sum¬ 
mer, the marketing of more grass and un¬ 
productive dairy cattle. 

3. Raising the support price of hogs and 
extending support prices to cover all weights 
of hogs. 

4. That assurance be given producers that 
support prices and ceilings for livestock will 
not be lowered unless adequate notice of such 
change be given. 

5. That the Price Control Act be amended 
to require and direct the Office of Price Ad¬ 
ministration to give processors of livestock a 
reasonable margin of profit for processing 
each species of livestock. 

6. The withdrawal of all slaughtering li¬ 
censes and permits and a sharp reduction in 
the number reissued together with restric¬ 
tions on slaughter by use of quotas so that 
meat will be directed into the normal inter¬ 
state channels of distribution. The refusal 
to issue new slaughtering licenses and permits 
to known violators of governmental regula¬ 
tions and the concentration of enforcement 
efforts on fundamental major problems in¬ 
stead of marginal technicalities. 

7. The extension of Federal Inspection and 
set-aside orders to small slaughterers above 
local farm and retail level 

8. The limiting of lend-lease purchases of 
meat products consistent with domestic ci¬ 
vilian supply. 

9. That the Price Control Act be further 
amended to direct the Administrator to pro¬ 
ceed without delay to remove all price con¬ 
trols and regulations from any and all com¬ 
modities just as fast as any such commodity 
becomes sufficiently plentiful so as to permit 
the law of supply and demand to operate to 
keep the price of any such commodity within 
the range of the cost of production plus a 
reasonable profit. 

10. The committee recommended that a 
supreme Administrator for Food be created 
to have supervision and jurisdiction over 
both the Office of Price Administration and 
the War Food Administration. 

BILLS INTRODUCED 

Bills were Introduced, read the first 
time, and by unanimous consent, the sec¬ 
ond time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. TYDINGS (by request): 

B. 1002. A bUl to provide for the submis¬ 
sion to the people of Puerto Rico of alterna¬ 
tive forms of political status to the end that, 
by mutual agreement between the people of 
Puerto Rico and the Government of the 
United States, a permanent political statua 
may be eetabllahed In Puerto Rico mutually 
to both; to the Committee on 
Terrltorlea and Insular Affairs. 
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By Mr. WAL8B: 

B. 1003. A bill to permit membere of the 
Army. Navy. Marine Oorpi. Ooaat Guard, 
Coaat and Oeodetlo Survey. PubUo Health 
Service, and their dependente. to occupy 
certain Government houalng facilities on a 
rental baaia without loaa of rental allowances; 
to the Committee on NavM Affairs. 

By Mr. MAONXJSON: 

8.1004. A bill to authorise the Bloedel Don¬ 
ovan Lumber Mllla to cut and remove from 
certain public lands in Snohomish County. 
Wash., certain timber purchased and paid 
for by It; to the Committee on Public Lands 
and Surveys. 

8.1006. A bill granting a pension to Ba- 
ma Areta Perry; to the Committee on Pen¬ 
sions. 

By Mr. LANOER: 

8.1006. A bill to provide for the release 
of certain persons over the age of 38 from 
military or naval service; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

HODBE BILLS RBPBBRBD 

The follcrwing bills were each read 
twice by their titles and referred, as indi¬ 
cated: 

H. R. 3347. An act to provide and insure a 
dependable supply of domestic natural rub¬ 
ber. and for other purpcses; to the Commit¬ 
tee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

H. R. 2875. An act to amend an act entitled 
**An act to fix the salaries of officers and 
members of the Bdetropolltan Police force 
and the Fire Department in the District of 
Columbia"; to the Committee on the Dis¬ 
trict of Columbia. 

PRESIDENTIAL 8nCCBS8IQN->ADDRBSS 
BY JAMES A. FARLEY 

(Mr. O'MAHONEY asked and obtained 
leave to have printed in the Rccokd an ad¬ 
dress delivered by Hon. James A. Farley be¬ 
fore the annual meeting of the Hazleton, Pa.. 
Chamber of Commerce on May 8.1945, which 
appears in the Appendix.] 

POSTWAR ERA BIO CHALLENGE TO DAILY 

PRESS—ARTICLE BY AGNES E. MEYER 

(Mr. CAPPER asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Racoao an article en¬ 
titled *T 0 Btwar Bra Big Challenge to Daily 
Press.*' written by Mrs. Agnes E. Meyer and 
published in the Washington Post, which ap¬ 
pears in the Appendix.] 

F. E. P. C.—A GHALLENGB TO DEMOCRACY: 

AR'nCLE BY RICHARD J. ROCHE 

[Mr. WALSH asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Rsoose an article en- 
tlUed "F. B. P. O.—A Challenge to Democ¬ 
racy," written by Richard J. Roche and pub¬ 
lished in America, issue of April 14. which 
appears in the Appendix.] 

LABOE-MANAOEBIENT AGREEMENT ON 

BONNEVILLE POWER PROJECT 

[Mr. MAONUSON asked and Obtained 
leave to have printed in the Rxoosb a letter 
from Paul J. Raver, administrator of the 
Bonneville Power Administration, and cer¬ 
tain editorial comments on the labor- 
management agreement between the Bonne¬ 
ville Power Administration and the Columbia 
Power Trades Council, which appear in the 
Appendix.] 

DEVELOP MENT OF COOPBRATIVB AGRI- 

OULTDRAL EXTENSION WORK 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid 
before the Senate the amendment of the 
House of Representatives to the bill 
<8. 383) to provide for the further de¬ 
velopment of cooperative agricultural 
extension work. 

BJr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Fkssldent. I 
move that the Senate disagree to the 


amendment of the House. aSk a confer¬ 
ence with the House on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses thereon, and that 
the Chair appoint the conferees on the 
part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and* the 
President pro tempore appointed BCr. 
Baexrbad. Mr. Bilbo. Mr. Slumbir. Mr. 
Cappbr. and Mr. Shipsibad conferees on 
the part of the Senate 

LBAVHB OF AB8BNCB 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Preaident. as a 
result of the investigation conducted on 
the trip to Europe, the report on which 
was made today. I have had several invi¬ 
tations to make addresses in different 
cities, primarily in Seventh War Loan 
drives. 1 ask unanimous consent that I 
may be absent from tomorrow night un¬ 
til the Ist of June. 

The PRESmiNO OFTTCER (Mr. 
Brioos in the chair). Without objec¬ 
tion. the leave of absence is granted. 

Mr. HILOORE. Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent that membe» of a 
subcommittee of the Mead committee, 
consisting of the Junior Senator from 
Maine [Mr. Brewstbr]. the Junior Sen¬ 
ator from Michigan [Mr. PnousoN], the 
Junior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
Ball], the Junior Senator from Wash¬ 
ington [Mr. BSiTCHiLL]. the senior Sen¬ 
ator from Delaware [Mr. Tunnsll]. and 
myself may have leave of absence from 
the Senate for a period of 15 days on 
official bu siness ._ 

The FRBSIDINQ OFPTCER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from West Virginia? The Chair hears 
none, and leave of absence is granted. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President. I 
have an engagement to make a delayed 
Jefferson Day address In Knoxville. 
Tenn.. on Thursday. I ask unanimous 
consent to be excused from the Senate 
from tomorrow afternoon until my re¬ 
turn. which will probably be on Friday. 

The PRESIDINa OFFICER. Without 
objection, the request of the Senator 
from Tennessee is granted. 

EXTENSION OF PERIOD OF OPERATIONS 

UNDER SECmON 408 OF THE INTER¬ 
STATE COMMBROl ACT 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R 3038) to amend section 
409 of the Interstate Commerce Act. as 
amended. ______ 

The PRESIDEMT pro tempore. The 
bill Is open to amendment. 

LSGISLATIVB PROGRAM 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent to have Senate bill 
807, a bill reported from the Committee 
on Civil Service, dealing with the sidarles 
of workers in the Qovemment. made the 
unfinished business for next Thursday. 

The PRB8ID1NO OFVICBR (Mr. 
Bkiogs in the chair). Is there objeei^ 
to the request of the Senator from CftU- 
fomia? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, the 
freight forwarders bill is the unfinished 
business. I would not like to have It 
Interfeired with. The law expires on the 
16th of Majr^ which is tomorrow. H ttie 
bill is to be miacted, it is necessary to 
enaet it at once. X would not like to 
give consent to take up anotb^ MB on 
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Thursday unless consideration of the 
pending bill were finMied. X have no 
objection to taking up the Senator’s bill 
on Thursday If the pending bin is then 
out of the way. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, yesterday 
the distinguished Senator from Loui¬ 
siana [Mr. OvEinoN]. who is In charge 
of the naval appropriation bill, stated on 
the floor of the Senate that he was very 
anxious to obtain consideration for that 
bni as toon as possihle. In fact, he is 
rather insistent that the Senate consider 
thatbUlsometimetoday if possible. The 
appropriation bill should be considered 
as soon as it is reasonably possible to 
do so. 

Mr. DOWi4EY. Bfr. President. I won¬ 
der if it would be agreeable to the ma¬ 
jority leader to have Senate bill 807 made 
the unfinished business for Thursday, 
provided the pending bill is disposed of 
by that time, and provided also that the 
naval appropriation bill is disposed of. 
Would it be agreeable to the majority 
leader for me to ask unanimous consent 
for the consideration of Senate bill 807 on 
Thursday, provided the two measures 
which have Just been mentioned are dis¬ 
posed of before that time? 

Mr. BAREXEY. It is a little out of the 
ordinary to give consent for the consid¬ 
eration of a bill on a certain day in the 
future, with one or two bills still to be 
disposed of. What would be the advan¬ 
tage in obtaining unanimous consent to¬ 
day? I anticipate no difficulty about the 
consideration of the bill of the Senator 
from California. 

Mr. DOWNEY. I am concerned be¬ 
cause the time is growing short. The 
bill must go to the House of Reinresenta- 
tives. Action must be taken during the 
present fiscal year. 

Mr. BARKLBHT. I shall be glad to co¬ 
operate with the Senator on Thursday, 
or even tomorrow, if we should complete 
consideration of the pending bill and the 
naval appropriation bill. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Would the Senator 
prefer not to have me ask unanimous 
consent for the consideration of the bill 
on Thursday? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I do not like to estab¬ 
lish that precedent 

Mr. DOWNEY. Very well. I withdraw 
the request. 

LEAVE OF AB6BN01 

B«lr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President. 
I have an engagement uptown at 2 
o’clock this afternoon. I wonder if I 
may have cons ent to be ab sent. 

The PREBiniNa OPFICBR. Without 
objection, consent of the Senate is 
granted. 

APPBOFRIATXONB FOR THE NAVY 
DEPARTMENT 

Mr. OVERTON. Bfr. President, through 
the courtesy of the Senator from Colo¬ 
rado [Bfr. JQKNSQR]. I am pronmted 
now to make a motion temporarily to 
lay as ide the unfinished busineii-^— ■ 

BIr. WHIXB. Bfr. Prasidettt, 1 should 
like to know what is happening over on 
the majority side. Is the Senator from 
Colorado proceeding with hU bfil at thia 
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time, or does the naval appropriation 
bill have the right of way? 

Mr. OVERTON. I was about to make 
a statement in explanation. 

The Senator from Colorado has stated 
that he has no objection to my now 
making a motion temporarily to lay 
aside the unfinished business and to pro¬ 
ceed to the consideration of House bill 
2907, the Navy Department appropria¬ 
tion bill. 

I was about to make a motion to that 
effect. 

Mr. President. I ask unanimous con¬ 
sent that the unfinished business be tem¬ 
porarily laid aside, and that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of House 
bill 2007. the Navy Department appro¬ 
priation bill. 

The PRESID3NO OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Louisiana? 

There being no objection the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 
2907) making appropriations for the 
Navy Department and the naval service 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1946. 
and for other purposes, which had been 
reported from the Committee on Appro¬ 
priations with amendments. 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the formal 
reading of the bill be dispensed with, 
that it be read for amendment, and that 
the amendments of the committee be 
first considered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. The first 
amendment reported by the Committee 
on Appropriations will be stated. 

The first amendment of the Commit¬ 
tee on Appropriations was, under the 
heading **Naval Establishment—Office 
of the Secretary—Miscellaneous ex¬ 
penses,'* on page 3, line 18. after the 
word “and”, to strike out “not to exceed 
$28,000.” 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, in 
presenting the pending bill to the Sen¬ 
ate, I wish to say that this is the fourth 
consecutive annual appropriation bill for 
the Navy Department that I have sub¬ 
mitted to the Senate on behalf of its 
Appropriations Committee. I consider 
it quite an honor that I have been priv¬ 
ileged to report each of these supply 
bills since our entrance into the present 
gigantic conflict. The first bill that I 
handled on the floor of the Senate was in 
January 1942, being the annual appro¬ 
priation bill for the fiscal year 1943. 
That bill carried a sum total of appro¬ 
priations of $23,000,000,000, represent¬ 
ing an increase of appropriation over the 
preceding fiscal year of approximately 
$ 20 , 000 , 000 , 000 . 

A dastardly attack on Pearl Harbor 
had occurred the preceding December. 
Our Nation leaped promptly to arms. 
The Congress responded to the recom¬ 
mendations of President Roosevelt and 
the Navy Department and provided, as 
rapidly as expenditures could be made, 
the funds to retrieve the disaster of Pearl 
Harbor and to build our Navy into the 
greatest sea force in the ann^s of his¬ 
tory. 


Each year since 1942 the Congress of 
the UniM States has increased the an¬ 
nual Navy Department appropriations. 
Last year the bill amounted in cash items 
to the sum total of $27,569,798,301 and 
was the largest allocation for the Navy 
Department in the history of our Nation. 
It will probably remain the largest dur¬ 
ing the present war at least. I say this, 
Mr. President, because we have con¬ 
structed such a fleet of combatant ships, 
auxiliaries, and small craft that today 
we have attained the goal of having 
steaming across the world's oceans by 
far the most powerful navy in the his¬ 
tory of any nation. In surface vessels 
we possess today a navy stronger than 
the combined navies of the rest of the 
world. We are now at war only with 
Japan; our naval strength is ten times 
the strength of the Japanese Navy. 
Consequently, there will not be in the 
foreseeable future the necessity to lay 
down additional tonnage in the vast 
quantity with which our resources, man¬ 
agement, and labor have startled the 
world. We are well up with our program 
of construction. We have by naval en¬ 
gagement and aerial bombing depleted 
the strength of the Japanese Navy by 
at least 60 percent. Furthermore, we 
have, for all practical purposes, almost 
wiped her merchant marine from the 
high seas. In subsequent appropria¬ 
tions the main item will not be for con¬ 
struction, but it will be for maintenance 
and operation. 

I make the observation unhesitatingly, 
Mr. President, that the moneys that we 
have appropriated for our fleet have been 
well and wisely expended. The results 
speak for themselves. I congratulate 
our Secretary of the Navy and the offi¬ 
cers and men handling our ships and 
Navy planes upon the successes, unpar¬ 
alleled in the annals of naval warfare, 
which they have achieved and are still 
achieving to the eternal glory of America 
and American arms. Never before, Mr. 
President, since the advent of modern 
arms, and particularly since the rise of 
aviation, has a fleet, at such tremendous 
distances from its home bases, been able 
to assault and carry the bastions of an 
island empire and defeat its fleets and 
shore-based aviation in the home waters 
of the enemy. 

TOTAL PROGBAM 

It may be interesting to note that since 
June 30, 1940. the total cash appropria¬ 
tions and contract authorizations for the 
Navy Department, including the items in 
the present bill, aggregate the sum total 
of $139,000,000,000. By the end of the 
coming fiscal year there will have been 
obligated against this total amount $134,- 
000,000,000. and there will have been 
actually disbursed between one hundred 
and eighteen and one hundred and nine¬ 
teen billions of dollars. The Navy cur¬ 
rently is spending at the rate of approx¬ 
imately two and one-half billions of dol¬ 
lars a month. Of the entire program to 
date 40 percent is shipbuilding, 17 per¬ 
cent is aviation, 17 percent la military 
personnel, 9 percent Is ordnance, 8 per¬ 
cent is public works, and 9 percent is mis¬ 
cellaneous. 


GXNKllAL ANALYSIS OF 1946 BILL 

I now present, Mr. President, a brief 
summary of the 1846 bill. The largest 
single item in the pending measure is pay 
of personnel, including Navy, Marine 
Corps, and Coast Guard, amounting in 
round figures to $7,000,000,000 or 29 per¬ 
cent of the total. 

The shipbuilding appropriations ac¬ 
count for $2,870,000,000, or 12 percent of 
the bill. This is a marked reduction from 
the amounts devoted to shipbuilding in 
the past few years. For example, in 1945 
the appropriation for this purpose was 
$8,000,000,000, and for 1944, $9,000,- 
000,000. No shipbuilding program is ini¬ 
tiated in the 1046 estimates. 

In this bill is contained a cash appro¬ 
priation of $2,481,000,000 for aviation, 
plus $425,000,000 in new contract au¬ 
thority, representing another 12 percent 
of the total. 

The bill makes provision for the ma¬ 
teriel for the construction of additional 
public works, amounting to $1,274,000,- 
000, of which approximately $1,000,000,- 
000 is for off-shore installations, and 
$288,000,000 for continental construc¬ 
tion, a total of 10 percent of the bill. 

Eleven percent of the cash appropria¬ 
tions are for maintenance, Bureau of 
Ships, amounting to $2,790,000,000. 

Another 12 percent, or $3,000,000,000. 
goes for ordnance and ordnance stores. 

Nine percent is for subsistence of the 
Navy, transportation of personnel, 
freight charges, fuel, and the mainte¬ 
nance activities of the Bureau of Sup¬ 
plies and Accounts, including disbursing 
and accounting. 

The remaining 6 percent of the bill is 
for miscellaneous items of the Navy, Ma¬ 
rine Corps, and Coast Guard. 

SUMMARY OF AMENDED BILL 

The amount of the bill as passed the 
House is $23,400,502,133. 

This has been increased by the Sen¬ 
ate by an additional $203,273,735. 

Therefore, the amount of the bill as 
reported to the Senate is $23,603,775,868. 

The total amount of the regular esti¬ 
mates for 1946 and of supplemental esti¬ 
mates for 1945, was $23,899,153,050. 

Hence, the bill as reported to the Sen¬ 
ate is under the estimates by $295,377,- 
182. 

The appropriations for the fiscal year 
1946 are under the appropriations for the 
fiscal year 1945 by $5,110,063,433. 

Mr. President, I should like in conclu¬ 
sion to make several concisely phrased 
observations. 

It would, in my humble Judgment, be 
an egregious blunder on the part of our 
Nation if after the conclusion of hostili¬ 
ties we did not retain the combatant 
force of the mighty Navy that will have 
accomplished so much, starting with so 
little, in bringing, under divine guidance, 
victory to American arms in the west 
and the east. I fervently hope that in¬ 
ternational arrangements that will in¬ 
sure the peace and tranquillity of the 
world will be agreed to and lived up to. 
But, Mr. President, if they are not, or if 
they fail of their sublime purpose, we 
shall have to rely in the future upon the 
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Strength of our naval and air forces, as 
well as upon a mighty reserve force 
trained and equipped to spring to arms 
upon the sounding of the tocsin of war. 
To the consummation of this cardinal 
prerequisite to national safety we should 
embark upon a program of compulsory 
military service. 

Mr. President, we shall have largely 
wrought, fought, and won in vain, if we 
do not retain under our own control and 
ownership the strategic islands in the 
Pacific and Southwest Pacific which we 
have captured from the Japanese Em¬ 
pire through the blood and sacrifice of 
thousands upon ^ thousands of young 
Americans, and which are ours by the 
right of conquest and of occupancy. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the first 
amendment of the Committee on Appro¬ 
priations, on page 3, in line 18. 

The amendment was a greed to. 

The PRESIDINQ OFFICER. The next 
amendment of the committee will be 
stated. 

The next amendment was, on page 3, 
in line 24, after the words ''in aH”, to 
strike out "$40,500,000" and insert "$41,- 
760,000.*' 

Mr. BdLAQNUSON. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. _ 

The PRESIDINQ OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. MAQNUSON. I intend to oppose 
one of the committee amendments. I 
could not hear very well whether the 
question was on agreeing by unanimous 
consent to all the committee amend¬ 
ments. _ 

The PRESIDINQ OFFICER. The 
question was on agreeing to the first 
amendment of the committee. Without 
objection, it was agreed to. 

The next amendment reported by the 
committee will be stated again. 

The Chief Clerk. On page 3, in line 
24, after the words "in all", it is proposed 
to strike out "$40,500,000’*, and insert 
"$41,750,000." 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I in¬ 
quire what amendment is now before the 
Senate. I wish to comment on one of 
the amendments. I understand that the 
amendment on page 3 has been agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct; the committee amendment on 
page 3, in lines 18 and 19, has been 
agreed to. 

The question now is on agreeing to the 
committee amendment on page 3, in line 
24, which has been stated. 

The amendment was agre ed to . 

The PRESIDINQ OFFICER. The 
cleilc will proceed to state the other 
amendments reported by the committee. 

The next amendment was on page 3, 
In line 25, after the amendment just 
above stated, to strike out the colon and 
the following proviso: 

Provided, That no part of this or any other 
appropriation contained In this act shall be 
available tor oompenaatlon or expenses of 
persons who enga^ in the performanoe of 
ooncUiation or kindred services in situations 
glowing out of employment in industries un¬ 
der the national defense program, for deal¬ 
ing with whi^ situations personal services 


are available, pursuant to law, in or under 
the Department at Labor. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, I wish to comment 
on this particular amaiditient. 1 am 
very happy to see in the report of the 
committee a memorandum of under¬ 
standing between the Navy and Labor 
Departments regarding the performance 
of conciliation and kindred services in 
labor disputes, signed by the Acting Sec¬ 
retary of the Navy. Ur, Hensel, and the 
Secretary of Labor, Miss Perkins. 

I think, in view of the memorandum 
of understanding, that the amendment 
starting in line 25 on page 8 of the bill, 
and extending throui^ line 7 on page 
4, is a proper one under the circum¬ 
stances: but. of course, it does not solve 
the particular probiem to which the 
amendment in the first instance sought 
to direct our attention. The problem 
involved in the amendment is an over-all 
one. It deals, of course, with the proper 
reorganlaation of the labor services of 
the Federal Government. I rise to com¬ 
ment briefly upon it at this time, only 
for the purpose of future reference. 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. OVERTON. In view of the very 
few Members now present in the Cham¬ 
ber, and in view of the fact that this 
amendment, as wen as others, may be 
contested, I believe that the argument 
against at least the pending amendment 
should be listened to by a majority of 
the Members of the Senate. Therefore, 
1 suggest the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I do not 
yield for that purpose, for two reasons. 
First. 1 shall not object to the amend¬ 
ment, but shaU vote for it. Second, I 
do not ask to have a quorum caU in 
order that Senators may listen to my 
remarks. 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, I 
withdraw my suggestion of the absence 
of a quorum. 

Mr. MORSE. For the record, I wish 
to point out that I believe there Is a very 
important principle Involved In this 
amendment. I believe it Illustrates the 
need for a reorganisation of the labor 
services of the Federal Qovenunent. We 
no longer have a Department of Labor 
as such. We have departments of 
labor—many of them—in the Federal 
Government. Agency after agency has 
its own level of labor service, its group 
of conciliators, mediatorB, and admin¬ 
istrators of the particular agency’s so- 
called labor policy. The result is that 
we now have a great duplicatiott of effort 
and a tremendous waste of funds in con¬ 
nection with the labor services of our 
Government. We also have something 
which adds to the cost of government, 
namely. Jurisdictional suits among gov¬ 
ernmental agendes. When two govstm- 
mental agencies engage in a jurisdic¬ 
tional suit they put trade-unions to 
shame, so far as controversies are oon- 
cemed. So, in agreeing to this amend¬ 
ment I think we should keep in mind the 


problem which remains unsolved, name¬ 
ly, that of consolidating labor mrvioes 
and agencies of the Federal Government 
under one Ddmrtment of Labor in order 
that we may have something which ap¬ 
proaches a uniform policy, and also some 
degree of labor statesmanship on the part 
of the Federal Government In solving 
what will be, of course, one of the major 
domestic problems of the post-war era, 
that is to say, the relationship between 
labor and Industry, and the solution of 
their dilBcultles by peaceful procedure 
with the assistance of the Government 
on a voluntary rather than a compulsory 
basis. 

Mr. President, I think it is also impor¬ 
tant to keep in mind that the Senate 
should take cognizance of the fact that 
the great conciliation and mediation 
service of the Department of Labor has 
unquestionably been weakened during 
the war by the expansion of the concilia¬ 
tion and mediation services of other 
agencies Of the Government. The De¬ 
partment of Labor has a great history 
and an excellent record. I look forward 
to the day, which I hope will not be in the 
far distant future, when both sides of this 
Chamber will cooperate In the reorgani¬ 
zation of the Department of Labor so 
that once again there will be focused 
under it all the services, so far as con¬ 
ciliation, mediation, and labor relations 
under the Federal Government are con¬ 
cerned, instead of continuing the present 
hodgepodge system by which there now 
exists a whole series of small depart¬ 
ments of labor under the so-called de¬ 
partment "secretaries of labor," 

So, Mr. President, I shall vote for the 
amendment, but I want the Record to 
show that I take note of the fact that by 
striking out this language, as proposed, 
we win not solve the problem which, 
apparently, the other House bad in mind 
when it took Judicial notice of the fact 
that, because many of the labor services 
have been removed from the direct Juris¬ 
diction and control of the Secretary of 
Labor, we now have a serious maladmin¬ 
istration of the labor services of the Fed¬ 
eral Government. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend¬ 
ment on page 3, line 25. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
heading "Bureau of Navy Personnel- 
Training. education, and welfare. Navy," 
on page 6. line 15, after the word "dis¬ 
cretion", to strike out "$156,269" and in¬ 
sert "$176,000." 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 6, 
line 20, after "San Diego, Califomia*^ to 
strike out "$2,170,000** and insert "$1,- 
675,000." 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 6, 
line 21. after "Newport. Rhode Island", 
to strike out "$1,088,800" and insert "|1,- 
152,000." 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 6, 
line 22, after "Great Lakes, Illinois**, to 
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Strike out “$6, 700,000'* and Insert “$6,- 
300,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 6, 
line 24, after “Lake Seneca, New York”, 
to strike out “$1,000,000” and insert ”$4,- 
000 , 000 .” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 6, 
line 25, after “Port Deposit, Md.”, to 
strike out “$4,038,000” and insert “$3,- 
200 , 000 .” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 8. 
line 10, after the word “for”, to strike out 
“$2,877,196” and Insert “$3,000,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 9. 
line 2, after the name “Navy”, to strike 
out “$56,710,265” and insert “$58.234.0C0.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
heading “Bureau of Ordnance—ord¬ 
nance and ordnance stores, Navy”, on 
page 14, after line 10, to insert: 

For an additional amount for ‘‘Ordnance 
and ordnance stores. Navy", fiscal year 1945, 
Including the objects and subject to the con¬ 
ditions applicable to the appropriations un¬ 
der this head in the Naval Appropriation 
Act. 1945, $18O,OCO,O0O. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
heading “Bureau of Supplies and Ac¬ 
counts”, on page 14, line 17, after the 
word “Pay”, to strike out “And Sub¬ 
sistence” and insert “Subsistence, and 
transportation”, and in line 19, after 
the word “allowances”, to strike out 
“an subsistence” and insert a comma 
and “subsistence, and transportation.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was. on page 18, 
after line 10, to strike out: 

In all, for pay and subsistence of naval 
personnel, $6,736,227,000, and the money 
herein specifically appropriated for "Pay and 
subsistence. Navy," shall be disbursed and 
accounted for in accordance with existing 
law and shall constitute one fund: Provided, 
That hereafter additional commissioned, 
warranted, appointed, enlisted, and civilian 
personnel of the Medical Department of the 
Navy, required for the care of patients of 
the United States Veterans' Administration 
in naval hospitals, may be employed In ad¬ 
dition to the numbers annually appropriated 
for: Provided further, That during the pres¬ 
ent emergency qualified enlisted men of the 
Navy, Naval Reserve, and Marine Corps may 
be appointed to the Naval Academy after 
0 months of service. 

The amendment v;as agreed to. 

The next amendment was, at the top 
of page 19, line 1, to strike out the fol¬ 
lowing subhead: 

Transportation and recruiting naval per¬ 
sonnel. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 20, 
line 20, after the word “transportation”, 
to strike out “$242,386,000: Provided;^ 
and insert “$262,885,000; in all, for pay. 
subsistence, and transportation of naval 
personnel, $6,999,112,000, and the money 
herein specifically appropriated for “Pay, 
subsistence, and transportation, Navy,” 
shall be disbursed and accounted for in 


accordance with existing law and shall 
constitute one fund: Provided, That 
hereafter additional commissioned, war¬ 
ranted, appointed, enlisted, and civilian 
personnel of the Medical Department of 
the Navy, required for the care of 
patients of the United States Veterans* 
Administration In naval hospitals, may 
be employed in addition to the numbers 
annually appropriated for: * Provided 
further, That during the present emer¬ 
gency qualified enlisted men of the Navy, 
Naval Reserve, and Marine Corps may be 
appointed to the Naval Academy after 9 
months of service.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
heading “Bureau of Medicine and Sur¬ 
gery—Medical Department,** on page 24, 
line 25, after the word “patients” to in¬ 
sert “when entitled thereto by law, regu¬ 
lation, or contract.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 25, 
after line 2, to insert: 

The appropriation “Medical Department", 
for the fiscal year 1946 shall be available for 
the manufacture or production of products by 
patients in naval hospitals and other naval 
medical facilities incident to their convales¬ 
cence and rehabilitation, and ownership 
thereof shall be vested in the patients manu¬ 
facturing or producing such products, except 
that the ownership of such items manufac¬ 
tured or produced specifically for the use of a 
naval hospital or other naval medical facility 
shall be vested In the Government and such 
Items shall be accounted for and disposed of 
accordingly. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
heading “Bureau of Yards and Docks— 
Public Works, Bureau of Yards and 
Docks,” on page 27, line 21 after “(Public 
Law 13)”, to insert a comma and “$1,- 
500,000 for field house at United States 
Naval Academy, Annapolis, Md., includ¬ 
ing acquisition of land and accessories.” 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President. I was 
not present at the hearing when this 
amendment was agreed to. What is 
meant by the words “field house”? 

Mr. WALSH. In this instance, a gym¬ 
nasium is meant. The resent gymna¬ 
sium was constructed approximately 40 
years ago when the student body com¬ 
prised approximately only 800. Nearly 
every Board of Visitors at the Academy 
has recommended the construction of the 
field house. The student body at the 
present time consists of approximately 
3,300. We concluded that a field house 
in the nature of a gymnasium could be 
Ussed as an assembly hall, and make pos¬ 
sible the elimination of an auditorium. 

The PRESIDINa OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend¬ 
ment of the committee on page 27, line 
21 . 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
heading “Increase and replacement of 
naval vessels,” on page 36, after line 24, 
to insert: 

Emergency construction: The unexpended 
balance on June 80, 1945, of appropriations 
under this heading shall be avauable Xintll 
December 81» 1046, for expenditure only In 
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liquidation of obligations Incurred prior to 
July 1, 1945. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, the 
purpose of this amendment, as I under¬ 
stand, is to carry over the current unex¬ 
pended balance. Is that correct? 

Mr. OVERTON. It was originally 
contemplated that this program would 
be completed earlier than it has been. 
It is necessary to carry over the balance 
until the end of the calendar year 1946. 
That is the sole purpose of the amend¬ 
ment. It does not increase the appro¬ 
priation. 

Mr. BRIDGES. It merely makes the 
balance available until December 31, 
1946. 

Mr. OVERTON. It makes it available 
until the program is completed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend¬ 
ment reported by the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
heading “Navy Department—General 
provisions,” on page 48, after line 3, to 
strike out: 

Sec. 105. No part of the appropriations 
made in this act shall be available for the 
salar. or pay of any officer, manager, super¬ 
intendent, foreman, or other person or per¬ 
sons having charge of the work of any em¬ 
ployee of tlie United States Government 
while making or causing to be made with a 
stop watch or other time-measuring device 
a time study of any Job of any such employee 
between the starting and completion thereof, 
or of the movements of any such employee 
while engaged upon such work; nor shaU any 
part of the appropriations made in this act 
bo available to pay any premiums or bonus or 
cash reward to any employee in addition to 
his regular wages, except for suggestions re¬ 
sulting in Improvements or economy In the 
operation of any Government plant; and no 
moneys herein appropriated for the Naval 
Establishment or made available therefor 
shall bo used or expended imder contracts 
hereafter made for the repair, purchase, or 
acquirement, by or from any private con¬ 
tractor. of any naval vessel, machinery, ar¬ 
ticle, or articles that at the time of the pro¬ 
posed repair, purchase, or acquirement can 
be repaired, manufactured, or produced In 
each or any of the Government navy yards 
or arsenals of the United States, when time 
and faoilitles permit, and when, in the Judg¬ 
ment of the Secretary, such repair, purchase, 
acquirement, or production would not In¬ 
volve an appreciable increase In cost to the 
Government, except when the repair, pur¬ 
chase, or acquirement, by or from any pri¬ 
vate contractor, would, in the opinion of the 
Secretai’y, be advantageous to the national 
defense. 

Mr. MAONUSON. Mr. President, I 
desire to discuss and to oppose the 
amendment which has Just been stated. 

Mr. WALSH. Does not the Senator 
think it is of such importance that there 
ought to be a quorum call? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I was going to 
wait until the Senator from Louisiana 
moves the adoption of the amendment, 
and then we can speak on the motion. 

Mr. OVERTON. It comes up without 
a motion, but I presume it is going to be 
quite controversial, and, if there Is no 
objection on the part of the Senator 
from Washington, we can pass over this 
amondment until we finish the other 
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amendments. I think it is the only con¬ 
troversial amendment. 

Mr. MAONUSON. Very weU. 

The PRESIDINa OmCBR. With¬ 
out objection, the amendment is passed 
over. 

The next amendment reported by the 
committee will be stated. 

The next amendment was, on page 52, 
line 17, after the word *'salaries”, to in¬ 
sert a comma and **and to use such 
amount (not in excess of $4,000,000) of 
such appropriations as may be necessary 
for traveling expenses in connection with 
the recruitment and placement of civil¬ 
ian personnel in addition to the amount 
appropriated for such purposes under 
the Civil Service Commission" and in 
line 21, after the amendment above 
stated to strike out the colon and "Pro¬ 
vided, That the average number of all 
civil personnel in the Navy Qepartment 
at the seat of government, excluding the 
Marine Corps and the Coast Guard, shall 
not exceed seventeen thousand." 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was. on page 56, 
line 24. after the word "personnel", to 
strike out "of such amount,", and in line 
25, after the word "quarters", to strike 
out "as may exceed the rental charge for 
occupancy of such emergency housing 
facilities." 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDINO OFFICER. Without 
objection, the amendments renumbering 
the sections are agreed to. 

That completes the amendments re¬ 
ported by the committee with the excep¬ 
tion of the amendment passed over. 

Mr. OVERTON. Now, Mr. President, 
we will revert to the amendment which 
was passed over and which appears on 
page 48, whereby section 105 is recom¬ 
mended to be stricken. I suggest the 
absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the 


following 

names: 

Senators answered to their 

BAUey 

Hayden 

Bead 

Bankhead 

Hickenlooper 

itevercomb 

Barkley 

Hill 

Robertson 

Bilbo 

Hoey ' 

RuaseU 

Bridges 

Johnson. Colo. 

Saltonstall 

Briggs 

Johnston. S. C. 
la Follette 

Shipstead 

Brooks 

Smith 

Buck 

liangsr 

Stewart 

Burton 

Lucas 

Taft 

Bushlteld 

McClellan 

Taylor • 

Butler 

McKellar 

Thomas, Okla. 

(Tapper 

McMahon 

Thomas. Utah 

Chavez 

Magniison 

Tunnell 

Cordon 

Millikln 

Wagner 

Donnell 

MltcheU 

Walsh 

Downey 

Moors 

Wherry 

SUsnder 

Morse 

White 

Ferguson 

Murdock 

Wiley 

Pulbrlght 

Myers 

Wilson 

Qeorgs 

Guffey 

Hkrt 

O'Daniel 

O’Mahoney 

Overton 

Young 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Sixty- 
four Senators having answered to their 
names, a quorum is present. 

ISx, WAISH. Mr. President, in con¬ 
nection with the pending amendment 1 
ask unanlmqns consent to have inserted 
in the Aioobp a telegram which I have 
received from the president of the In¬ 
ternational Association of Machinists, 


There being no objection, the telegram 
was ordered to be printed in the Ricoiid, 
as follows: 

WAsazNOTON, D. C., May 14,1944. 
Hon. Davxo X. Wauus, 

United States Senate, 

WasMnffton, P. C.: 

The Senate Appropriations Committee, in 
reporting out the pending Naval Appropria¬ 
tion bill, has stricken out section 105 thereof, 
which constitutes one of organized labor's 
cherished safeguards against workshop op¬ 
pression. The anti*«top-WBteh part of this 
section has been incorporated annually ainoe 
1016 and the part of the section which re¬ 
quires that the Navy's work shall be per¬ 
formed in the Navy yards and arsenals when 
time and faculties are avaUabie and when 
the cost wUl not be appreciably more than 
when performed by contract, haa been law 
for 20 years. Please remember that it took 
many years of effort by organized labor to 
secure the safeguards which the Apppropria- 
tions Committee has seen fit to eliminate 
and that this legislation ranks high in im¬ 
portance among labor's magna carta of 
rights. Please do not permit this legislation 
to be scuttled. Vote to restore the legisla¬ 
tion stricken out by the committee. 

N. P. Aufas, 

President, District No. 44, 

International Association of Machinists. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President. I 
understand that the committee amend¬ 
ment is now before the Senate under a 
unanimous-consent agreement that it be 
considered. Is that correct?_ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the adoption of the amend¬ 
ment reported by the committee, found 
on page 48. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, re¬ 
serving the right to object to the unani¬ 
mous-consent request that this amend¬ 
ment be considered- 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Bftr. MAONUSON. 1 yield. 

Mr. OVERTON. It was moved, and the 
motion was agreed to, that the bill be 
considered for amendment, committee 
amendments to be first considered. This 
is a committee amendment, and there¬ 
fore it is in order to conside r it n ow. 

The FRSSIDiZNO OFFICER. The 
committee amendment is automatically 
before the Senate for consideration. * 

Mr. WADSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Washhigton yield? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. 1 yield. 

Mr. WALSH. In view of the fact that 
the proponent of the amendment is the 
Junior Senator from Blinnesota CMr. 
Ball!, it seems to me the logical order 
would be for him to advance the argu¬ 
ments, if he has any, leading to this sub¬ 
stantial change in what has been the law 
for 25 or more years. I notice the Sen¬ 
ator from Minnesota is not in the Cham¬ 
ber at this time. I think we should hear 
from him the reasons why the change 
recommended by the committee Is ixro- 
posed, and then have the Senator from 
Washington and others discuss the 
amendment. The Senator from Minne¬ 
sota may not desire to press the amend¬ 
ment, except to make an explanation of 
his position. 

Mr; OVERTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Washington yield? 

Mr. MAGOTUSON. I yield. 


Mr. OVERTON. In addiUon to ask¬ 
ing for a quorum call, I have had one 
of the pages try to locate the Senator 
from Minnesota so that he may be here, 
advising him that his amendment is now 
before the Senate for consideration. I 
do not know where he is. 

Mr, WALSH. Did the Senator from 
Minnesota respond to the last roll call? 
Is he in the dty? 

Mr. MAONUSON. I cannot say. This 
seems to be the only controversial pro¬ 
vision of the bill. 

Mr. WALSH. It is my impression that 
if the Senator from Minnesota is given 
an opportunity to explain his position, 
perhaps the purpose the Senator has 
could be accomplished without much 
controversy. Does the record show that 
the Senator from Minnesota was present 
today? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen¬ 
ator from Minnesota was present today. 

Mr. WALSH. My suggestion is that 
if the Senator from Minnesota will make 
his statement, probably the matter may 
be cleared up. Is that the view of the 
Senator from Louisiana? 

Mr. OVERTON. I think that is cor¬ 
rect; but I do not know, and 1 cannot 
say, for I do not know with what vehe¬ 
mence the Senator from Minnesota is 
going to insist cn his amendment. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. Pres¬ 
ident, will the Senator from Washing¬ 
ton yield? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Since 
there seems to be a sort of deadlock over 
House bill 2907,1 am about to move that 
the Senate return to the regular order, 
which would bring up the bill which we 
were first considering. House bill 3038. 
The Junior Senator from Kansas IMr. 
Rxxd] is ready to proceed with House 
till 3038. If Senators are not ready to 
go on with the other bill, we are ready to 
proceed with our bill. 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Colorado has been very 
courteous, and I hope he will continue 
to be. This appropriation bill could be 
disposed of in half an hour at the most. 
I am advised that the Senator who pro¬ 
posed the amendment expected to be on 
the floor, but he is not present. I want 
the bill disposed of today if possible. It 
is an important measure. We like to get 
the appropriation bills behind us. It is 
not being held up at all; we are ready for 
debate now. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Will the 
Senator from Washington yield further? 

Mr. MAONUSON. I yield. , 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. We can 
dispose of House bill 3038 in less than an 
hour, and if Senators are not ready to 
proceed with House bill 2907, it seems 
as if they would get out of the way and 
let those who are ready proceed, 

Mr. OVERTON. We are ready; we 
want to go ahead with the appropriation 
bill. 

Mr. HILL. I understand the Senator 
from Washington is prepared to discuss 
the amendment. Is he? 
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Mr. MAQNU60N. Yes. My discus¬ 
sion will take only 2 or 3 minutes, since 
it seems to me the matter is so obvious. 
I was not prepared with facts, inures, 
or documents as to this amendment, but 
1 am trying to look them up. A similar 
provision has been a part of every naval 
appropriation bill for 30 years. It was 
originally placed in naval appropriation 
bills at the instance of the very distin¬ 
guished senior Senator from California 
[Mr. Johnson]. It was placed in naval 
appropriation bills because navy yards, 
prior to 1916, Indulged the practice of 
using vicious anti-labor speed-up meth¬ 
ods, with stop watches checking on men 
here and there. That led to the institu¬ 
tion in some Industries of the so-called 
Taylor system. The purpose of this 
amendment, section 105, was to prohibit 
the Navy Department from using in its 
navy yards that vicious so-called speed¬ 
up system. 

I do not know why It is now proposed 
to eliminate the provision. I for one 
would be the last to do anything or ad¬ 
vocate anything which might result in 
decreasing naval production; but there 
is involved the age-old argument of how 
to get the greatest amount of work out 
of people. Wise Industrialists and other 
intelligent Americans handling both 
labor and management have long since 
agreed that this is not the way to do it. 
This system has long been antiquated. 
Of course, striking out section 105 does 
not mean that the Navy is going to adopt 
such practices, but the section was de¬ 
signed to prevent the Navy, as well as 
other Government departments, for the 
provision is in other bills, from adopting 
and using such practices. 

The committee report states, on page 
8, in explanation of its action: 

This section Is a prohibition on the Navy 
Department spending any of Its appropria¬ 
tions on efficiency studies in navy yards. 
Certain members of the Special Committee 
to Investigate the National Defense Program 
on a recent trip to Norfolk were not tre¬ 
mendously impressed with the efficiency of 
that navy yard. It is believed that this sec¬ 
tion is a hindrance to the Navy Department 
in its efforts to improve the efficiency of Gov¬ 
ernment navy yards. 

I judge from that statement that the 
Navy has some intention of adopting 
this vicious antilabor system, which has 
long been considered as antiquated by all 
students of labor and management. It 
is the old Taylor speed-up method, and 
I should think that if it is proposed to 
strike out the prohibition because, as the 
report says, it is a ^'hindrance to the 
Navy Department in its efforts to im¬ 
prove the efficiency of Government navy 
yards," that may be some indication of 
an intention to adopt some such system. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Yes; I am glad to 
yield to the Senator from North Dakota. 

Mr. LANGER. I agree entirely with 
what the distixiguished Senator from 
Washington has said. It is my under¬ 
standing that the substance of section 
105 was enacted into law at the instance 


of the late Senator Borah, at the time 
he was chairman of the Committee on 
Education and Labor. Hearings which 
lasted for many weeks were held before 
that committee. After the hearings 
were concluded the late Senator Borah 
prepared a detailed report consisting of 
about 13 y 2 pages. In that report he 
considered the very Items which are con¬ 
tained in the present section 105 which 
is proposed to be stricken from the 
pending bill. When Senator Borah pre¬ 
sented the report to the Senate he suc¬ 
ceeded in having the substance of section 
105 passed by an almost unanimous vote 
of the Senate. 

With the consent of the distinguished 
Senator from Washington, I ask unan¬ 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Record at this point as a part of my re¬ 
marks the report prepared by the late 
Senator Borah, and which was made by 
the Committee on Education and Labor. 
I am satisfied that it will be a most con¬ 
vincing argument in favor of retaining 
section 105 in the bill. 

There being no objection, the report 
(No. 930, 62d Cong., 2d sess.), was or¬ 
dered to be printed in the Record, as 
follows: 

(S. Rept. No. 030, 62d Cong., 2d seas.) 

SYSTEMS or SHOP MANAGEMENT 

[July 17, 1912.—Ordered to be printed.) 

Mr. Borah, from the Committee on Educa¬ 
tion and Labor, submitted the following 
report [to accompany S. 6172): 

The Commltee on Education and Labor, 
having had under consideration Senate bill 
6172, report the same favorably with amend¬ 
ments and recommend its passage. 

The amendments are as follows: 

Page 1, In line 7, after the word "move¬ 
ments’*, Insert the words "between the start¬ 
ing and completion of any job." 

Page 1, in Hue 8, strike out the comma 
after the word "employee" and Insert a 
perloa Then strike out all after the word 
"employee" on page 1. line 8. down to and 
Including the word "law", on page 1, line 12, 
and Insert In lieu thereof the following: "No 
premium or bonus or cash reward shall be 
paid to any employee, except." 

The terms of this bill (S. 6172) and the 
practices which it Is intended to prohibit 
are directed against the excesses of certain 
systems of shop management which it is the 
Intention of the War Department and the 
Navy Department to Install in their manu¬ 
facturing establishment? and which we be¬ 
lieve to be oppressive to workmen, as they 
have a tendency to reduce the employee to a 
mere machine, deprive him of his self-reli¬ 
ance, and In the long run would reduce Gov¬ 
ernment employees to a condition of unre¬ 
sisting vassalage. 

There are several systems of shop manage¬ 
ment now upon the market which have been 
invented by efficiency engineers. They are 
severaUy known as the Taylor system, the 
Stimpson system, the Emerson system, the 
Oantt system, etc., all of which have prac¬ 
tically the same basic principles of operation 
but which differ somewhat as to details. 
When spoken of without reference to any one 
particular system, their authors prefer to 
have them be known by the generic term of 
"scientific management." 

Many of those systems have much in them 
that is commendable and proper, since a 
large portion of their details consists of a 
compilation of business methods and shop 
practice which have proven successful and 
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not harmful to the workman; such as the 
proper grouping of machines; standardizing 
tools and equipment and methods of doing 
work, elimination of waste, modem methods 
of issuing materials and cost keeping, etc. 
On the other band, in the effort to get the 
utmost amount of work out of the em¬ 
ployees. excesses are committed which should 
be curbed. 

The Taylor system of shop management 
being the system decided upon by the War 
Department as the one to bo used in their 
manufacturing establishments as well as the 
one originally intended for use by the Navy 
Department, and since this is the system 
against which objection has been raised by 
the employees, it would serve the purpose 
of outlining the principles of so-called 
scientific management to have an outline 
here given of the workings of this particular 
system of shop management. 

The authority from which this outline is 
compiled is a treatise. Shop Management, 
by F. W. Taylor, being a paper read before 
the American Society of Mechanical Engi¬ 
neers; and the author, for the purpose of 
making the application of his system clear 
and specific, has taken the class of work 
done In a machine shop with which to illus¬ 
trate. 

Under the Taylor system the management 
of the shop Is divided into two departments, 
known as the planning department and the 
executive department. 

The duties of the planning department, 
which is supposed to do as much of the brain 
work of the establishment as it is poaslble 
to do there, are as follows: 

"The following are the leading functions of 
the planning department: 

"A. The complete analysis of all orders for 
machines or work taken by the company. 

"B. Time study for all work done by hand 
throughout the works, Including that done in 
setting the work in machines, and all bench 
work, vise work, and transportation, etc. 

"C. Time study for all operations done by 
the various machines. 

"D. The balance of all materials, raw ma¬ 
terials, stores, and finished ports, and the 
balance of the work ahead for each class of 
machines and workmen. 

"E. The analysis of all inquiries for new 
work received In the sales department and 
promises for time and delivery. 

"F. The cost of all Items manufactured, 
with complete expense analysis and complete 
monthly comparative cost and expense ex¬ 
hibits. 

"G. The pay department. 

"H. The mpemonic symbol system for 
Identification of parts and for charges. 

"I. Information bureau. 

"J. Standards. 

“R. Maintenance of system and plant and 
use of the tickler. 

"L. Messenger system and post-office de¬ 
livery. 

"M, Employment bureau. 

"N. The shop disciplinarian. 

"O. A mutual accident-insurance associa¬ 
tion. 

"P. Rush-order department. 

"Q. Improvement of system or plant.** 
(Par. 268, p. 1398.) 

The duties of the executive department, 
which is managed by a large supervising 
force, consists of performing the work of the 
shop according to the directions of the plan¬ 
ning department. 

One of the leading features of the Taylor 
system is functional foremanshlp. 

The employees each are under the direction 
of eight foremen, who have jurisdiction over 
different parts of their duties, and are as 
follows; 

In the shop they have the gang boss, speed 
boss, Inspector, and repair boss. Their duties 
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are eulBeiently explained by their deeigna- 
tlon. 

m the planning department there are four 
boeeee who have jurisdiction over the men in 
the shop as to all quostiona touching their 


special duties. They are order of work or 
route clerk, Instruction-card man, time and 
cost clerk, and shop disciplinarian. 

All dhectlons to the workmen aa to what 
work to do, what machines to use. and the 


Tranractions Amortcan Society of Meclionlcul Engl«(‘crs. Vol. XXIV. 

C7S3-l-24-*84.~3000. ^ 

OnSKRVATfOMS Of HaKDWORU ON MaCHINX TOOLS 


details as to methods and time allowed for 
doing work emanate from the planning de¬ 
partment in the form of an instruction card 
covering these details. A sample Instruction 
card is appended hereto. 

Fred. W. Taylor.-rorin D. 100 


Obaerver’s name,. 
Date,. 


Mschino,. Workman's name, 

riecc,. 


TABLE or CTTTS HADE AND CUTS THAT SHOULD llAVX BRIN MADR WITH SODA WATER 



Order. 

Weight. 

Times reset.... 
Kind of metal. 
Heat number.. 


Billet number..... 

('arbon.. 

'I’ensile strength .. 
Percent of stretch.. 
Hardness. 


Time should hove taken 


Time slH)ukl have token 


GITTtNO lOB READY TO SET 

Learning what u to be done, when 

Bork Isaketcbed, laid out. 

Taking work, bogie, to machine, 

bokt, crane. Distanoe . 

Helpers. 

Qettiog chain on and tightened. 

Helpers. 

Shifting work on floor with, without, 

hoist. Helpers--........ 

LHttng by band, hoist, crane, to 

table, shears, oireukir.verti* 

cal.. borixuntol distanoe.... 

Helpers. 

Taking ofl chain. Helpers. 


aXTTlKa TOOL 

Putting on tool nost, drill rest, drill 

chuoK, boring bar. 

Adlusting feed. 

Adjusting speed..... 

Adjusting crank, table stops. 

Adjusting vertical slide, screw 

entUng gear. 

Adjusting frame, poppet, crosshesd.. 
Betting tool fastened by .... holts 
and.... set screws. 


roosMerhig how to eJamp. 

Petting out took. Number. 

Shifting tabic, toolbokler, vertically 

.. round .. jwiraiJel to 

.at right angles to machine 


Shiftbg work, getting work on oeo' 
U*rs, setting work true, with, 

without hoist. Helpers. 

Drawing down.bolts. 

•et acrews on.. ekmps and 

.wooden supports. 

Drawing down.set screws on 

.stops. 

Putting on.kn<>e plate, steady 

rest, spider, universal chuck. 

Putting on.paralW blocks_ 

Patting on.V Mocks. 

Puttincon.plies.pieces, 

small packing... 

Putting on.fake table, kce 

. plau'... 

Potting on. taking ofl, horitontal 

aide. 

t 4 ylng out, trying with templet, 

rod. 

Levcltng. 

Squaring with wooden, try, square, 

plumb bob.. 

Vudng soda water. 


Actual thne ol get¬ 
ting job ready to 
sot. 


retting |ob ready to 
set. should have 
taken- 


BXTRA BAND WORK 

CblpplDg.scale... 

Chipping.... center punching.. 

Band turning... 

Hand feed. 


Breaking off.. 
Stamping.... 


Actual time of set- Setting tool should 
ling tool. have taken. 



RSHOYINO WORK, ETC. 

Taking off. bolts . set 

sorawson. . . clampssnd. 

wooden supports. 

Taking oil*..set crews ou. 

stops. 

Takfaif off.knee plate, steady 

Mit, spider, uni versa! ehuok. 

Taking off.parallel blocks. 

Taking off.V blocks. 

Takimeoff.piles.pieces 

fmali packing. 

Taking.false table, lace plate.. 

Taking ois tool post, drill rest, drill 
ohnoK, boring bar. 

Putting chain on. Helpers.. 

Moving work to floor with, without. 

Mat. Ho4wfs. 

Taking ohatn off. Helpers. 

Takiiig oat tool fMtened by. 

Dotts and.set screws. 

Turning In took. Number. 

CleMljic noosmary to job. 


Actual lime of extra E x tra handwork 
imndwork. should have taken.... 


Actual time of re¬ 
moving work, etc. 


Removing work, etc., 
should havetakoo_ 


Actual time of set¬ 
ting work... 


Betting work should Acddental ilelayR.”...11’’"!.%. 

have taken. Cara of maehiiia.^... 
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In the eeleotlon of a working force It Is the 
purpose of this type of management to dis¬ 
place as rapidly as possible the high class of 
workmen ordinarily employed on such work 
with common laborers, who are cheaper and 
are glad to earn a little more than formerly, 
even though It Is not so much as was earned 
by the mechanic whom they displace. This 
desired achievement Is not always attain¬ 
able. however, and depends upon the condi¬ 
tion of the labor market. 

This principle of the elimination of high- 
priced help also applies to the bosses. 

It is also proposed to stimulate the activ¬ 
ity of the employees by offering premiums 
and bonuses ranging from 30 percent to 100 
percent more than was formerly earned by 
the employees In order to induce them to 
reach the dally task that Is set. That Is, If a 
machinist getting $3 per day Is displaced by 
a laborer getting $1.60 per day, the laborer 
gets from 30 percent to 100 percent more per 
day than he formerly received if he succeeds 
in completing his task. 

In setting tasks, the most capable work¬ 
men are used. When it is desired to ascertain 
how long it should take to do a given job, the 
time-study man takes observations of one of 
the fastest workmen who has been selected 
for the purpose, and notes the time It takes 
by means of a stop watch to do each of the 
elementary operations of the job. All of these 
elements or unit times are added, and the 
resulting time is supposed to be the standard 
time for that job. 

Thus (par. 101 of Shop Management, p. 
1358); 

“His first step was to place an intelligent, 
coliege-educated man in charge of progress 
in this line. This man had not before han¬ 
dled this class of labor, although he under¬ 
stood managing workmen. He was not 
familiar with the methods pursued by the 
writer, but was soon taught the art of deter¬ 
mining how much work a first-class man can 
do in a day. This was done by timing with a 
stop watch a first-class man while he was 
working fast. The best way to do this, in 
fact, almost the only way in which the timing 
can be done with certainty. Is to divide the 
man's work into its elements and time each 
element separately. For example, in the case 
of a man loading pig iron onto a car. the ele¬ 
ments should be; Picking up the pig Iron 
from the ground or pile (time in hundredths 
of a minute). Walking with It on a level 
(time per foot walked). Walking with It up 
an incline to car (time per foot walked). 
Throwing the pig down (time in hundredths 
of a minute), or laying it on a pile (time In 
hundredths of a minute). Walking back 
empty to get a load (time per foot walked) .** 

The problem of Inducing the employees to 
work at the pace required Is solved first by 
offering a bonus or premium to those who 
succeed and if this does not get results other 
more drastic means are used. 

It is the business of the shop discipli¬ 
narian to see that a system of discipline is in 
vogue and enforced that Is adequate to In¬ 
duce everyone to make sure that his part of 
the work comes in on schedule time. The 
system of discipline advocated by Mr. Taylor 
consists of— 

1. Lowering the man's wages. 

2. Laying him off for a period of time. 

8. Fining him all the way from 1 cent to 
$60. 

4. Discharging him. 

It is also regarded as a good plan to con¬ 
tinually keep enough men on hand so as to 
be able to discharge a workman every now 
and then for falling to continue at the pace 
required, because of Its moral effect on the 
rest of the workmen. 

When the system Is first Installed the high 
speed cannot Immediately be attained. It 
must be worked up to gradually, and there¬ 
fore the kind of bonus system used is as 
drastic as the degree of perfection to which 
the kystem has attained will permit. 


The gradual acceleration of the speed at 
which the workmen labor is accomplished by 
the premium and bonus above referred to, 
the system of discipline, and by the gradual 
elimination of the workmen who are unable 
to keep up to the rising standards of per¬ 
formance. 

The system of bonuses now In vogue at the 
Watertown Arsenal, where the Taylor system 
has not yet reached an advanced stage. Is 
as follows (see Annual Report of the Chief of 
Ordnance for fiscal year ending June 30,1011, 
P. 17) : 

“For example, a workman has been doing 
a piece of work in 160 minutes. After pains¬ 
taking study of the job and of all the means 
of saving time, the man is carefully in¬ 
structed as to these means, and is told that 
for every minute saved, within, say, 120 min¬ 
utes. he will be paid for half a minute at his 
regular rate, in addition to his regular dally 
pay: and that it is thought that he can do 
the work in 72 minutes, for which time the 
increase over his regular pay will amount 
to 33 percent." 

When the system has reached an advanced 
stage of perfection Mr. Taylor advocates the 
substitution of this kind of bonus plan for 
another one which is more drastic, wherever 
possible. This latter is known as the “dif¬ 
ferential rate." and is Illustrated by the fol¬ 
lowing: 

If it is discovered that the maximum num¬ 
ber of pieces of work which a first-class work¬ 
man can do in a day Is 10, he will receive 
85 cents apiece provided he completes all 10 
of them. If, however, he should fall to com¬ 
plete the 10 pieces, even if this task is missed 
by only 10 minutes, he would get only 25 
cents apiece for all of them, thus making the 
workman's wage for the day only $2.60, In¬ 
stead of $3.60, for running behind 10 min¬ 
utes on his schedule time. This arrangement 
furnishes him a powerful incentive to work 
at his utmost. 

The Taylor system further Insists upon 
dealing with the workmen individually, and 
dealing with labor organizations being re¬ 
garded as Inconsistent with the purpose and 
workings of the system. 

To further increase efficiency, the move¬ 
ments of the workmen are closely studied and 
standardized so as to make every movement 
on the part of the workman count toward 
Increased production. 

In order to further elucidate the basic prin¬ 
ciples of these systems and to ascertain the 
motives which have suggested their provi¬ 
sions and the possible extent to which they 
could be carried out If unrestricted, we give 
below extracts from the Treatise on Shop 
Management, by F. W. Taylor, which It ap¬ 
pears is regarded as a sort of textbook on 
the subject, and from which the outline 
above given was deducted. The substance 
of this publication, which was written prior 
to the Investigation of these systems by a 
special committee of the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives last winter, was defended both In 
whole and in part by its author at the hear¬ 
ings. no part of it being repudiated. Hence, 
Its aims and purposes shall still be regarded 
as the essence of “scientific management." 
Quotations are as follows: 

TTNIT time study KSCISSAaT 

"What the writer wishes particularly to 
emphasize is that this whole Sjmtem rests 
upon an accurate and scientific study of 'unit 
times.' which is by far the most Important 
element in modern nranagement. With it 
greater and more permanent results can be 
attained, even under ordinary daywork or 
piecework, than can be reached tmder any 
of the more elaborate systems without it.** 
(Par. 133, p. 1304.) 

QT71CXS8T TXMX » VTANDASD TIBCX 

"For each job there is the quickest time In 
which it can be done by a first-class man. 
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This time may be called the 'quickest time.* 
or the 'standard time' for the job. 

“Under all the ordinary systems this 
'quickest time' Is more or less completely 
shrouded in mist. In most cases, however, 
the workman is nearer to it and sees it more 
clearly than the employer." (Par. 136>137, 
p. 1865.) 

OaOINARY SYSTEMS MOT EAST EMOUOH 

"The injustice of the very foundation of 
the sj^em is thus forced upon the workman 
every day of his life, and no man, however 
kindly disposed he may be toward his em¬ 
ployer, can fail to resent this and be seri¬ 
ously influenced by it in his work. These 
systems are. therefore, of necessity slow and 
Irregular in their operation in reducing costs. 
They drift gradually toward an increased out¬ 
put, but under them the attainment of the 
maximum output of a first-class man is al¬ 
most impossible.'* (Par. 90. p. 1355.) 

STOP-WATCH TIME STUDY USED 

"His first step was to place an intelligent, 
college-educated man in charge of progress in 
this line. This man had not before handled 
this class of labor, although he understood 
managing workmen. He was not familiar 
with the methods pursued by the writer, but 
was soon taught the art of determining how 
much work a first-class man can do in a 
day. This was done by timing with a stop 
watch a first-class man while he was work¬ 
ing fast. The best way to do this. In fact 
almost the only way In which the timing 
can be done with certainty, is to divide the 
man's work into its elements and time each 
element separately. For example, in the 
case of a man loading pig iron onto a car, the 
elements should be: Picking up the pig iron 
from the ground or pile (time in hundredths 
of a minute). Walking with it on a level 
(time per foot walked). Walking with It up 
an incline to car (time per foot walked). 
Throwing the pig down (time in hundredths 
of a minute), or laying it on a pile (time in 
hundredths of a minute). Walking back 
empty to get a load (time per foot walked) .’* 
(Par. 101, p. 1368.) 

OMLY ONE OUT OF FIVE CAN KEEP UP TO TASK 

“When the writer left the steel works, the 
Bethlehem piece workers were the finest body 
of picked laborers that he has ever seen to¬ 
gether. They were practically all first-class 
men because in each case the task which they 
were called upon to perform was such that 
only a first-class man could do it. The tasks 
were all purposely made so severe that not 
more than one out of five laborers (perhaps 
even a smaller percentage than this) could 
keep up.'* (Par. 125, p. 1361.) 

ONLY TEMPEEATB WORKMEN COULD STAND PACE 

"A careful Inquiry into the condition of 
these men when away from work developed 
the fact that out of the whole gang only two 
were said to be drinking men. This does not, 
of course, imply that many of them did not 
take an occasional drink. The fact Is that a 
steady drinker would find it almost impossi¬ 
ble to keep up with the pace which was set, 
so that they were practically all sober.'* (Par. 
128, p. 1363.) 

A LARGE DAILY TASK BET 

"Each man in the establishment, high or 
low. should dally have a clearly defined task 
laid out before him. This task should not in 
the least degree be vague nor Indefinite, but 
should be circumscribed carefully and com¬ 
pletely, and should not be easy to accom¬ 
plish." (Par. 149, p. 1368.) 

"When an establishment has reached an 
advanced state of organization, in many cases 
a fifth element should be added, namely, the 
task should be made so difficult that it can 
only be accomplished by a first-class man," 
153, p. 1366.) 
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UUUtI TASK XNPOICID BT OBJBCT LB8BON OF 
LAYINO Onr WOMUIBN 

"Where the labor market la large enough to 
secure, in a reasonable time* enough strictly 
first-class men, the piece-work rates should be 
fixed on such a basts that only a first-class 
man working at bis best can earn the average 
amount called Xor. This figure should be, in 
the case oX lirst-olass men, as stated above, 
from 30 percent to 100 percent beyond the 
wages usually paid. The task idea is empha¬ 
sized with this style of piece work by two 
things: The high wages and the laying off. 
after a reasonable trial, of Incompetent men; 
and for the success of the system, the number 
of men employed on practically the same 
class of work should be large enough for the 
workmen quite often to have the object les¬ 
son of seeing men laid off for falling to earn 
high wages and others substituted in their 
places.” (Par. 166, p. 1874.) 

THE "OXrFZRXNTXAL-RATZ PUCCX WORK” XS MOOT 

r OK CET U L, AND SROULO BE USED WHERE FOS- 

ntBLX 

"The differential-rate piece work” is rather 
simpler In its application and is the more 
forceful of the two. Xt should be used where- 
ever it Is practicable, but in no case until af¬ 
ter all the accompanying conditions have been 
perfected and completely standardized and a 
thorough time study has been made of all of 
the elements of the work. This system is 
particularly useful where the same kind of 
work is repeated day after day. and also when¬ 
ever the maximum possible output Is desired, 
which la almost always the case in the opera¬ 
tion of expensive machinery or of a plant 
occupying valuable ground or a large build¬ 
ing. It is more forceful than ‘task work with 
a bonus.' because it not only pulls the man up 
from the top but pushes him equally hard 
from the bottom.” (Par. 170, p. 1375.) 

IN ORDER TO MAXNTAZN RAPID PACE WORKMEN 

SHOULD SB ABLE FREQUENTLY TO SEE XT THEY 

AXE FALLING BEHIND 

*Tn fixing the times for the tasks and the 
piece-work rates in jobs of this class the job 
should be subdivided into a number of divi¬ 
sions. and a separate time and price assigned 
to each division rather than to assign a single 
time and price for the whole job. This lor 
several reasons, the most important of which 
Is that the average workman, in order to 
maintain a rapid pace, should be given the 
cqiportunity of measuring his performance 
against the task set him at frequent Inter¬ 
vals. Many men are Incapable of looking very 
far ahead, but If they see a definite oppor¬ 
tunity of earning so many cents by working 
hard for so many minutes, they will avail 
themselves of it.” (Par. 189. p. 1380.) 

WORKMEN CAM DO TWO OB TKBXS TIMES AS MUCH 
WORK AS IN THE PAST 

"Second. As a result of this change of feel¬ 
ing such an increase in their determination 
and physical activity, and such an improve¬ 
ment in the conditions under which the work 
Is done, will result in many cases in their 
turning out from two to three times as much 
work as they have done in the past.” (Par. 
201, p. 1411.) 

BOMB MEN WILL BE UNABLE TO KEEP UP FACE 
UNDER system; THEBE MUST GO 

"Second. After the men acquiesce in the 
new order of things and are willing to do 
their part toward cheapening production, it 
will take time for them to change ffom 
their old easy-going ways to a higher rate of 
speed and to learn to stay steadily at their 
work, think ahead, and make every minute 
count. A certain percenuge of them, with 
the best of Intentions, will fail in this and 
find that they have no place in the new or¬ 
ganisation, while still others, and among 
them some of the best workers, who are. how¬ 
ever, eitlisr stupid or stubborn, can never be 
made to see that the new system is as good 
as the old; and these, too, must drop out.” 
(Par. 398, p. 1418.) 


SPEED GRADUALLT AOnSMBISTBB^-WOSKMf AT 
rasT BBSBMT amsfasBiicai 

"In reaebtng the final high rate of speed 
which shall be steadily maintained, the broad 
fact Should be realised that the men must 
pass through several distinct phases, rising 
from one plane of efBcienoy to another imtil 
the final level is reached. First they must 
be taught to work under an improved sys¬ 
tem of day work. Each man must learn 
how to give up his own particular way 
of doing things, adapt his methods to the 
many new standards, and grow accustomed 
to receiving and obeying directions covering 
details large and small which m the past 
have been left to his individual judgment. 
At first the workmen can see nothing in all 
this but red tape and useless and impertinent 
interference, and time must be allowed them 
to recover from their Irritation, not only at 
this but at every stage in their upward 
march.” (Par. 295, p. 1418.) 

WHAT IS MEANT BT HIGH WAGES 

"By high wages he means wages which are 
high only with relation to the average of the 
class to which the man belongs and which 
are paid only to those who do much more 
or better work than the average of their 
class. He would not for an instant advocate 
the use of a high-priced tradesman to do the 
work which could be done by a trained labor¬ 
er or a low-priced man.” (Par. 87, p. 1847.) 

USING HELPERS TO DO MECHANICS' WORK 
COMMENDED 

"As a rule, the fewer the men employed 
by the contractor and the smaller the variety 
of the work the greater will be the success 
under the contract system, the reason for 
this being that the contractor, under the spur 
of financial necessity, makes personally so 
close a study of the quickest time in which 
the work can be done that soldiering on the 
part of his men becomes dUBoult and the best 
of them teach laborers or low-priced helpers 
to do the work formerly done by mechanics.” 
(Par. 67. p. 1352.) 

"The objections to the contract system are 
that the machine tools used by the contractor 
are apt to deteriorate rapidly, his chief inter¬ 
est being to get a large output, whether the 
tools are properly cared for or not, and that 
through the ignorance and inexperience of 
the contractor in handling men, his employ¬ 
ees are frequently unjustly treated.” (Par, 
68. p. 1352.) 

"These disadvantages are. however, more 
than counterbalanced by the comparative 
absence of soldiering on the part of the men.** 
(Par. 69. p. 1852.) 

FUNCTIONAL VOBEMANSHIP RESULTS IN CHEAP 

WORKMEN. AMD MEN DESIRED OF SMALL CAU¬ 
SER AMD AITAIMMBNTB 

"The full posslbilttles of functional fore- 
manshlp. however, will not have been realized 
until almost all of the machines in the shop 
are. run by men who are of smaller caliber and 
attainments and who are, therefore, cheaper 
than those required under the old system. 
The adoption of standard tools, appliances, 
and methods throughout the shop, the plan¬ 
ning done in the planning room, and the 
detailed instructions sent them from this 
department, added to the direct help received 
from the four executive bosses, permit the 
use of comparatively cheap men even on com¬ 
plicated work. Of the men in the machine 
shop of the Bethlehem Steel Co. engaged in 
running the roughing and who 

v/ere working under the bonus system edien 
the writer left them, about 95 percent were 
handy men trained up from laborers. And 
on the flnlablng machines working on bonus 
about 25 percent were handy men.” (Par. 847, 
p. 18S8.) 

DISPLACING SK m . E D LABOE WXTK UMBKXLUED 

"Xt is trus, for instance, that the plsimlng 
room and functional foremansbip render it 
possible for an intelligent laborer or helper 
In time to do much of the work now done by 


a maohlnlat. Xs not this a good thing for 
the laborer and helper? He is given a higher 
olase of work, which tends to develop him 
and gives him better wages. Xn the sympathy 
for the maobinlet the case of the laborer is 
overlooked.” (Par. 819, p. 1481.) 

CRAMQXMO nOM ONE BONUS SYSTEM TO ANOTBEB 
AS SYSTEM DEVELOPS 

"Mr. Gantt’s system is especially useftU 
during the difficult and delicate ]^od of 
transition from the alow pace of ordihary day 
work to the high speed which is the leading 
characteristic of good management. During 
this period of transition in the past a time 
was always reached when a audden long leap 
was taken from Improved day work to some 
form of piece work, and in making this jump 
many good men inevitably fell and were lost 
from the procession. Mr. Gantt’s system 
bridges ovet this difficult stretch and enables 
the workman to go smoothly and with grad¬ 
ually accelerated speed from the flower pace 
of Improved day work to the high speed of 
the new system.” (Par. 178. p. 1876.) 

"No workman can be expected to do a piece 
of work the first time as fast as he will later. 
It should also be recognized that it takes a 
certain time for men who have worked at the 
ordinary slow rate of speed to change to high 
speed. Bfr. Gantt's plan can be adapted to 
meet both of these conditions by allowing the 
workman to take a longer time to do the job 
at first and yet earn his bonus, and later 
compelling him to finish the job in the quick¬ 
est time In order to get the premium.” (Par. 
174, p. 1377.) 

ALL FOUR SYSTEMS OF PAYING FOR WORK CAN BE 
USED IN LARGE PLANTS 

"Xt is clear, then, that in carrying out the 
task idea after the required knowledge has 
been obtained through a study of ‘unit times,' 
each of the four systems, 'day work.* ‘straight 
piece work,’ ‘task work with a bonus.' and 
‘differential piece work,' has its especial field 
of usefulness, and that in every large estab¬ 
lishment doing a variety of work all foUr of 
these plans can and should be used at the 
same time. Three of these systems were in 
use at the Bethlehem Steel Co. when the 
writer left there, and the fourth would have 
soon been started If be bad remained.” (Par. 
177, p. 1378.) 

EXAMPLE OP HOW DIFFERENTIAL RATE SYSTEM 
WORKS 

"The first case In which a differential rate 
was applied during the year 1884 furnishes 
a good lUiutration of what can be accom¬ 
plished by it. A standard steel forging, many 
thousands of which are used each year, had 
for several years been turned at the rate of 
from four to five per day under the ordinary 
system of piecework, 50 cents per piece being 
the price paid for the work. After analyzing 
the job, and determining the shortest time 
required to do each of the elementary opera¬ 
tions of which it was composed, and then 
summing up the total, the writer became 
convinced that It was possible to turn 10 
pieces a day. To finish the forgings at this 
rate, however, the machinists were obliged to 
work at their maximum pace from morning 
to night, and the lathee were run aa fast as 
the tools would allow, and under a heavy 
feed. (Ordinary tempered tools 1 Inch by 
Inch, made of carbon tool ateel, were used 
for this work.)” (Par. 180, p. 1879.) 

*lt will be appreciated that this was a big 
day’s work, both for men and machines, when 
it is understood that it Involved removing 
with a single 16-lnch lathe having two sad¬ 
dles an average of more than 800 pounds of 
steel chips in 10 hours. In place of the 50- 
cent rate that they had been paid before 
they were given 85 oente pM piece when they 
turned them at the apeed of 10 per day, and 
when they produced leas than 10 they re¬ 
ceived only 25 cents per piece.” (Par. 181, p. 
1879.) 
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HOW XZOK TAfXS WCOTTLD Bl m AT THK STAKT 

**As the writer hae mM eeveral timee, the 
difference between the best speed of a first- 
class man and the actual speed of the aver¬ 
age man is very great. One of the most diffi¬ 
cult pieces of work edilch must be faced by 
the man who Is to set the dally tasks Is to 
decide just how hard It is wise for him to 
make the task. Shall It be fixed for a first- 
class man; and if not. then at what point be¬ 
tween the first class and the average?" (Par. 
382. p. 1441.) 

"One fact Is clear, it should always be well 
above the performance of the average man. 
since men will Invariably do better if a bonus 
is offered them than they have done without 
this Incentive." (Par. 883. p. 1441.) 

"The writer has In almost all cases solved 
this part of the problem by fixing a task 
which required a first-class man to do his 
best and then offering a good round pre¬ 
mium. When this high standard Is set. It 
takes longer to raise the men up to it. But 
It Is surprising, after all. how rapidly they 
develop." (Par. 384, p. 1441.) 

EACH SHOP EXISTS, FIRST. LAST, AND ALL THE 
TIME, TO PAY DIVIDENDS TO OWNERS 

"On the Other hand, this policy of promot¬ 
ing men and finding them new positions has 
its limits. No worse mistake can be made 
than that of allowing the establishment to 
be looked upon as a training school to be 
used mainly for the education of many of its 
employees. All employees should bear in 
mind that each shop exists, first, last, and all 
the time for the purpose of paying dividends 
to its owners. They should have patience 
and never lose sight of this fact. And no man 
should expect promotion until after he has 
trained his successor to take his place." (Par. 
312, p. 1419.) 

COLLOQUY BETWEEN MR. TAYLOR AND 
DISSATISFIED CUSTOMER 

"Mr. Taylor. 1 think that Mr. Hawkins has 
also overlooked another Important factor, 
and that is the question of time. If Mr. 
Hawkins expects large result in 6 months or 
a year In a very large works, he Is looking 
for the impossible. If he expects to convert 
tmlon men to a higher rate of production, 
coupled with high wages. In 6 months or a 
year, he is expecting next to an Impoasibllity. 
But if he Is patient enough to wait for 2 or 3 
years he can go among almost any set of 
workmen in this country and not find the 
trouble which he did in Massachusetts. 

"Mr Hawxins. I have waited 6 years now. 

"Mr. Taylor Have you tried the Incisive 
plan of centering on one man Instead of go¬ 
ing at the whole shooting match at once? 
I think failure Is due to a lack of patient 
persistence on the part of the employers and 
then to a lack of centering right onto a single 
man. No workman can long resist the help 
and persuasion of five foremen over him. 
He will either do the work as he Is told to or 
leave." 

All of the principal systems of "scientific 
management" were extensively Investigated 
by a special committee of the House of 
Representatives last winter. Both the effi¬ 
ciency engineers .and the departments con¬ 
cerned were heard at such length as they 
desired. The Government employees who 
protested against the introduction of the 
Taylor system in navy yards and arsenals 
and workmen who had worked under the 
system In private employ were also heard 
at length, and their testimony was uni¬ 
formly against the system. 

Then the committee made its report to 
the House; its findings were against the fea¬ 
tures of the system, which were designed to 
stimulate the workmen to extraordinary ex¬ 
ertions. This is shown by the following 
quotation from Report No. 408 of the com¬ 
mittee's report to the House on March 9, 
1912: 

*Tn an effort to stimulate the workmen to 
Increased activity various methods are used 


under different systems, such as discharge, 
fear of discharge, stop-watch time studies, 
and bonuses. The f^ar of discharge exists 
under any system, and no doubt will continue 
to exist and to act as a stimulus. The estab¬ 
lishment of a premium or bonus presupposes 
the establishment of a task. The bonus sys¬ 
tem is based upon the establishment of a 
task large enough for an ordinary day’s work 
and then giving additional compensation as 
an inducement to a workman to do more 
than he would ordinarily do. 

"The proponents of the Taylor system as¬ 
sert that the workman will be protected 
against any Injustice either in the amoimt of 
work required of him or the compensation for 
that work by a change in the mental attitude 
brought about by the Introduction of the 
system. A mental attitude which produces a 
spirit of cooperation between the employer 
and the employee is much to be desired, but 
such a spirit is not the result of any par¬ 
ticular system of management, but is due 
almost entirely to the personality of the man¬ 
agement and employee and the spirit that 
prevails in their relations to each other. 
Your committee is of the opinion that the 
mere mental attitude of the employer is too 
variable and unsubstantial a basis upon 
which to rest the material welfare of the 
wage worker. Standardizing and systematiz¬ 
ing of work can be Introduced successfully 
without any change In mental attitude from 
that which exists in the ordinary shop, but 
when it comes to introducing stimulation, a 
change of mental attitude by which the 
workman is willing to give a greater amount 
of energy for the same amount of pay may 
be very desirable to the employer of labor, 
but it is not always so desirable to the em¬ 
ployee. 

"Here is the crux of the difficulty in the 
introduction of the Taylor or any other sys¬ 
tem of so-called scientific management. So 
far as the workmen arc concerned, they have 
not made any serious objections before your 
committee to standarlzing or systematizing 
of the work, but they have vigorously pro¬ 
tested against stimulation on the grounds 
that it tends to inj 10*6 their health through 
overwork, and that while their wages may be 
temporarily increased, the result is that they 
are ultimately required to expend the greater 
amount of energy without receiving any ad¬ 
ditional pay. In the judgment of your com¬ 
mittee. the best and most effective stimulus 
that can be given to the work in the shop is 
to secure and hold a fine spirit of cooperation 
with the management on the part of the 
workmen. That cannot be secured through 
timing the operations of the workman with 
a stop watch when he considers such a pro¬ 
cedure an indignity which recognizes him as 
being in the same class as a boast of burden 
or a machine, or when he considers such a 
time study inaccurate, and therefore unjust 
to him, or when he knows that it Is to be 
used as a basis from which to compute the 
speed at which he must work and the wages 
he is to receive, when, in bis judgment, the 
work, speed, and wage rates are being estab- 
llslied in order to secure greater profits for 
the employer at the expense of the work¬ 
men." 

The employees of the Government, who 
seem to be unanimous in their opposition to 
the system, are of the opinion that to carry 
out a program based upon the principles 
and methods of the Taylor system above out¬ 
lined would mean relentless speeding up. 
destroy harmony among the employees, and 
would result in various other forms of op¬ 
pression. 

Workmen who have worked under the 
system In private shops, and who testified 
before the committee, stated under oath that 
the system Is harsh and oppressive and alto¬ 
gether disagreeable under which to work. 

Mr. Taylor does not think that his system 
is oppressive or relentless, and does not see 
why workmen should not thrive and be hap¬ 
pier under It. 
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General Orozler. Chief of Ordnance, does 
.not find anything objectionable in the paper. 
Shop Management, by P. W. Taylor, which 
has been extensively above quoted. Follow¬ 
ing Is a quotation from a letter of General 
Orozler to the Secretary of War on the sub¬ 
ject. written April 19. 1911, and incorporated 
In the hearings, page 1162; 

"6. Concerning the general protest made 
by the committee to the effect that the Taylor 
system is fundamentally based upon over¬ 
working and enslaving employees, eliminat¬ 
ing the skilled mechanic, and, in general, 
operating to the disadvantage of employees, 

I must say that I do not find these features 
in a persual of Mr. Taylor’s paper. In the 
absence of experience with his method, as 
affecting workmen, my knowledge must come 
mainly from his own statements, and I have 
Interrogated mechanics working under his 
system and have found them satisfied with 
it, I find nothing In bis description leading 
to doubt of the statement which he makes in 
paragraph 21 of his paper: ’This paper Is 
written mainly with the object of advocating 
high wages and low-labor cost as the founda¬ 
tion of the best management, * * and 

I give him credit for sincerity In his belief 
that all employees are better satisfied under 
his system than under the general system 
which he wants to replace." 

The question to determine Is. What is 
harsh treatment? We submit that certain 
mehods of "scientific management" are harsh 
and should not be permitted in Government 
shops. 

The War Department is at present working 
out the details of the Taylor system at the 
Watertown Arsenal. Watertown, Mass., so as 
to make them applicable to the manufacture 
of ordnance materials and the testimony at 
the hearings also shows that the preliminary 
features of the svstem are being Installed gt 
the Rock Island Arsenal in the machine shop 
where gun vehicles, limbers, caissons, etc,, 
are manufactured, and that it is the inten¬ 
tion of the Ordnance Department to intro¬ 
duce there the other features of the Taylor 
system as soon as their application has been 
perfected at the Watertown Arsenal. 

Let us turn for a moment to certain recent 
testimony of the Chief of Ordnance aa to the 
present efficiency of the plant at Rock Island, 
m.. and thereby ascertain if the necessity 
exists for any drastic change of method, or 
speeding up. On January 13, 1912, General 
Crozier said before the special committee of 
the House of Representatives to investigate 
the Taylor system, etc., as follows (see p. 1118 
of hearings): 

"We have recently manufactured gun car¬ 
riages and are doing it still for 3-inch rifles: 
that is, field guns, at $2,510.60, the exact cost. 
We purchased those rifle carriages from ex¬ 
perienced manufacturers, who had had pre¬ 
ceding orders for the same thipg. for 
$3398.82, an increase of 36.4 percent over 
our own price. Our carriages were made at 
the Rock Island Arsenal. 

"We have manufactured there, at the same 
arsenal, caissons, for $1,128.67. and we have 
purchased the same caissons from private 
manufacturers who had had previous orders 
for them, so that they had experience in 
the manufacture, for $1,744.10, which is 64.6 
percent greater than our own price." 

On page 1117 of the same hearings General 
Crozier stated as follows: 

"At the Springfield Armory the principal 
manufacture Is small-arms rifles. We make 
a few other things, but the manufacture is 
almost entirely of the small-arms rifle. We 
manufacture that rifle for about $16, and in 
doing so I take Into account what I think 
should properly be taken into account in the 
post: but the Springfield Armory, like the 
Other arsenals, is maintained as an arsenal 
of storage and issue, as well as a manufac¬ 
turing place; and, therefore, in computing 
these costs, I have subtracted from the total 
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MpenBe of the Sprlngltolcl Armory thoto por¬ 
tion* imidi I oonalder refult from it* ohar- 
actor aa an araenal of laauo and atonigo. T7n- 
leaa aomebody goM Into tho details quite 
oloaely. there may be a question aa to whether 
1 subtract quite as mu(^ as I ought to. 

**Therefore. I, last year, for the purpose of 
satisfying some persons who might have some 
doubt, made up idtiat 1 might call an exag¬ 
gerated coat of the rlllea at the Sprlngflald 
Armory^-^that la. Z tobk every cent of money 
that was sent up to the Op^gflelfl Armory 
and charged It to the rlhe. Whether It was 
for the payment of the clerks that were used 
In ^e Issue of stores, the painnent of the 
storehouse foroe, whether It was for the pay¬ 
ment of the watchmen—they are the giurds 
and custodians of the valuable property we 
have up there—I charged all the pay of offi¬ 
cers and all the pay of everybody conoemed 
to the rifle, and by that means I arrived at a 
cost of the mie of $17.64 instead of $lfr—that 
Is. I found I had to add to the cost aa I had 
reported it about 17 percent. Now, that then 
became a statement of an exaggerated cost 
which, whatever the rifle might cost properly, 
it could not possibly reach. It must have 
been below $17j85; and if it were possible to 
obtain the (pinion of an expert. I would be 
glad to ask him if he thought the (^Wingfield 
rifle could be produced by anybody else any¬ 
where and purchased for $26. My own opin¬ 
ion is that you could not get it as low as $28 
from any manufacturer.'* 

The rifles are also made at the Rook Island 
Arsenal at practically the same flgure. 

On April 2. 1912, Qeneral Croaler stated as 
foUowB before a subcommittee of the Appro¬ 
priation Oommlttee of the Bouse of Bepre- 
sentatives relative to the cost of manufacture 
at the Rock island Arsenal (see pp. 837-688 
of bearings): 

**The OHsiaiiAW. Do your flgures show the 
comparative cost of manufacture and pur¬ 
chase? 

**aeneral Csozm. Yes. 

**Tbe Chabman. Put them in the record, 
please. 

**Oenerai Csosxaa. I will mention a few of 
them for the record. I think I can mention 
them more summarily, so they can be better 
comprehended In the record, than If I put in 
all of these detaUs. 1 will take the limbers 
for .the 8-lnch rifles. The average of three 
contracts gave a price of $1,518 apiece for 
those limbers. 

*‘Mr. Gamroir. What la a limber? 

**Oeneral Giqsiib. A limber is the forward 
portion of the wagon which traaQ>orts the 
gun, the forward portion of the gun carriage; 
and the average of five orders for manufac¬ 
ture at the Rock Xalaad Arsenal was $684 
apiece. The arsenal cost was leas than hall 
the purchase price. 

• • • • • 
**aeneral Ciozm. Now, for the 8-inch cais¬ 
son, the average of flve contracts shows a 
price of $1,708, and the average of six manu- 
facturlng orders given to the Rook Island 
Arsenal la $1,081. The 8-inoh gun carriage 
pjrqpexwthat is, the vehicle on which the gun 
rests and from which it is flred—gives as the 
average price three contracts, $8,268, and the 
average cost under five manufacturing orders 
at the arsenal was $2341. 

*Mr. Cannon. Does Uiat include overhead 
charges? 

**Qeneral Oaozzn. Yes, sir.*' 

These figures, representing the cost of man¬ 
ufacture at the Rock Xriand Arsenal, include 
all overhead charges, such as pay of officers. 
Interest cn investment (which, for the Ord¬ 
nance Department, is 3 percent), insurance 
(aUowanee set aside for fire losses), and 
dsprcoiatlon of plant. 

It will be observed that the very shop in 
Which ordnanee materials are manufactured 
at less than half of the cost of purchasing 
from prtvats oontraotcrs is the place where 
tt is propo s ed to install the Taylor eystem. 
We submit that tbs nsossalty does not exist 
for the Instsllstlon of such a system of 


Intensive production, with its eoecmpanylng 
disregard for the w^are of the en^oyee. 
In a plant where efltoieiiey hae already reached 
an advanced etage. 

What has been eald of the oomparatlve 
ooet of production at the BocAc Xriand Araenal 
and the hprlngfleld Aimory le true to a large 
degree of many other manufacturing plants 
of the War Department. 

The Ordnance Department le to be com¬ 
mented for iti abnity to manufacture eco¬ 
nomically, but this muffii-deelred achieve¬ 
ment ehould not be further augmented by 
the introduction of any system of shop man¬ 
agement so apparently unjust to the em- 
ployeee. 

If it should appear that other departments 
of the Government are unable to show as 
favorable a oomparatlve cost of manufacture 
as le the esse In the War Department, that 
condition must of necessity be due to other 
causes, since these plants of the War De¬ 
partment. at the time the costs above re¬ 
ferred to were oompiled, were operating un¬ 
der the eystem of management which had 
been evolved through years of practical ex¬ 
perience In the production of ordnance ma¬ 
terials. and which la not subject to the crtt- 
iclsine of the Taylor system. 

The clerical force neoeisary for the main¬ 
tenance of these elaborate eyeteme makes 
the overhead chargee exceedingly great, and 
it is a question whether the Increased pro¬ 
ductivity of the workmen In the shop, upon 
whom the heavy burden falls, is sufficient to 
pay for all this nonproductive labor which 
has to be added. 

On this point the inveatigating committee 
of the House says (see Rept. No. 408): 

**The Taylor system undertakes to eye- 
tematiae the work first by the establishment 
of s planning department; second, by detail 
study of the shop and the elements of a 
particular piece of work; third, by a routing 
system; and out of these grow a multitude 
of other details, such as Job oards, routing 
cards, time study, and many others. Bo 
much of this kind of detail work la needed 
under this system that It appears to your 
committee that constant care would have to 
be eicreiacd in order to prevent the over¬ 
head chargee thus created from iMin g up all 
of the heneftte whldh might be derived from 
the proper systematisation of the work.'* 

The machtne Shop of the Midvale Btssl Co, 
at Philadelphia. Pa., where Mr. Taylor per¬ 
fected his system, has sines his advent there, 
abandoned most of It as an unprofitable 
method of management. Borne of the 
features of the system which are obnoxious 
to workmen are still In vogue there, how¬ 
ever. One of the stroogsat oompetitors of 
this oonoern for Oovemment work is the 
Washington Navy Yard, where the system 
is not used. 

That the navy yard is a strong oompetitor 
Is shown in the tsattmony of C^pt. X. B. O. 
LeUtaa, commaadant of tha Washington 
Navy Yard at Washington, D. o., before tha 
Naval Affairs Oommlttea of the House, Feb¬ 
ruary 28, 1906, la wtUoh hs Shows that the 
cost of manufsotinw at that yaid Is less in 
most cases than by contract. 

The purpoiw of this bill (B. BITS) Is to pre. 
vent the use of the stop watch and the 
premium and bonus system of c o mp e nsation, 
which together form the basle aiamants that 
are responsible for the avcisaaes eoounStted; 
and tbeir use ie not neceseary to any proper 
system of efficiency, which is damonstrated 
by tbs sbaenoe these Ciemeiits In other 
efficient manufacturing plants. 

The employees of tha Oovammani agree 
With Mr. Taylor In regarding these two 
laaturea of tha Thyior system aa tha IdUnda* 
tkm of tha rest. Ha says. In Shop Miiiaga- 
xnsnt. rsfffirdlng his bonus sjirianl: 

• * It Is to eompM the ccanplstlnn 
of the daily task, than, that two of tha other 
principles art requited, naassly, TUgh pay 
for success* and Toss In oass of frimra.' Th8 
advantage of Mr, Gantt's system of task work 
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mh a bonus' ahd the writeTb MflWrthtlal- 
tals pisoaworiE* over the other ostams Use m 
tha tact that with aaoh of thaia tha men stt- 
tomatlaaXly and dally laealva aithsr aa sxtea 
rawaid in oaae of oonplaSa swosaas, or a dls- 
tlnet iQsa tn ease they fall off even a Uttla.** 
(Par. 181, p. 1879.) 

nagsrrtlog tha Impoptanoa of the stop¬ 
watch 'time stndy,** tbs author soys: 

***** And flMt ionong these comas the 
study of tmn times.* 

"324. This, aa already explained, Is the most 
important ttaient of the syetem advocated by 
the writer. Without tt the defialts, dsar-out 
directions gtvea to the foreman and the ae- 
slgnlng of a full, yet jmt, daily task, with Its 
premium for euooem, would be ImpoBsible; 
and the arch without tha keystone would fall 
to the ground.** 

As long as ths departments insist upon 
holding these features In the background, 
with the understanding that they are to be 
used as some future time. It will be Imposelble 
to secure the cooperation of ths employees 
SB to other changw whl<ffi might be advan¬ 
tageous, due to the suspicion which now 
exists. 

The psaeage of this bill win alley fear and 
suspicion, and for that reason will be for 
the good of the service. 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator jdeld? 

Mr. MAQNDSON. 1 yield. 

Mr. OVERTON. The Senator from 
Washington has stated that probably the 
Navy Department contemplates putting 
into effect a system—that is a system of 
appraising the efforts of labor—which 
would not be permitted to be put In effect 
in the event the amendment were not 
adopted. In order that the position of 
the Navy Department may be properly 
placed before the Senate in this connec¬ 
tion, I wish to say that the Navy Depart¬ 
ment made no recommendation. The 
evidence upon that point is very short, 
and is to be found on page 17 of the 
hearings. I will read it: 

Senator Bazx. My attention has been ceiled 
to section 105 of this bill, which is s prohibi¬ 
tion on the Navy Depsrtxnent spending any of 
its sppropristion on efitoiency studies, in navy 
yards, for exsmpls. As you know, the Mead 
committee went down to Norfolk and we were 
not tremendously Impreaaed with the effi¬ 
ciency down there. It occurred to me that 
that eeotion. which I umlerstand has been 
right there In tiie bill since 1916, hae prob¬ 
ably been no asset to the Navy in trying to 
improve the efficiency in the navy yard. Will 
you have any objection to striklDg it out of 
this blU? 

Mr. FossxsrAL. None. 

Benstor Ball. Is there another statute? 

Mr. FoasnsTAL. I think that 4s the case. 
As far as the question of time studies is con¬ 
cerned, It would be useful if we were able 
to have them. They are not a cure-all, as 
you appreciate, but it Is one Instrument that 
is available In any nonnal industrial opera¬ 
tion. 

Benator Ball. WUl you let me know about 
that? 

Mr. PoKaxsTAL. Yes. 

Benator Oxbit. It was put in, Mr. Secretary, 
acoordlng to my recollection, in order to pre¬ 
vent this qwed-up plan for labor that was 
being dlscuseed at that time. 

Mr. PotaxsTAL. I was about to add that it 
might be objeettonabls to ths labor interests. 

Senator Ball. Ths Es d saux qiesd-up ^an? 

Benator Ganar. It was a speed-up proposi¬ 
tion. 

Mr. FbaBBSTAL. In the hands of an un- 
tompuious msn or a man with .a grudge 
.against labor it eaia be an uufWr wsimon, 
all right. ' 

BenatorBstA. Itsssmstomswlth thaprss- 
snt admlnlstratloii*$ attitude toward Mbor, 
there Isn't much danger In that now. 
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Itr. VoMiTAL. t ireuld think ihbor nMd 
tom no feftv of ttuA, pai i tema r iy hy .th* 
NnVy. Wa are inltiatmg a atiidy of the whole 
nayy-yard operaticm ahd out of that ire hope 
to gei ao to apeak, a aoderolsatlpn and 
•treamlbiiiig of our tnduatrlal operatkmi. not 
merely nayy yards, hut other Industrial 
plants. In a sense, we are operating, I think, 
in a subtly arohato system, a Hew which you 
hold. X think. 

Ba&L. ITes. 

That iB the sum and substance of the 
testimony. The elimination of the sec¬ 
tion was not recommended by the Navy 
Department. While the Secretary of the 
Navy said he had no objection to the 
elimination of the provision, he made the 
further statement that it might work a 
very severe hardship if it were in the 
bands of some unscrupulous man who 
was prejudiced against labor. So I do 
not think the amendment represents any 
recommendation by the Navy Depart¬ 
ment. 

Xdr. MAONtJSON. I thank the Sena¬ 
tor from Louisiana. I have not had the 
opportunity to read the hearings so as 
to know exactly the source and the origin 
of the committee amendment to strike 
out section 105. On the proposal the 
hearings are short, and. of course, give 
the opposite indication that possibly the 
Navy Department has no such intention. 
But for 30 long years we have tried to 
prevent labor speed-up of persons em¬ 
ployed by the Government. If we now 
throw down the bars. then, as the Secre¬ 
tary of the Navy himself says in the hear¬ 
ings. there will be no prohibition against 
the use of the vicious so-caUed speed-up 
system; it could again be employed by 
iinscrupulous persons, which would re¬ 
sult in setting labor back where it was 30 
long years ago. 

As I stated previously, all intelligent 
students of labor, management, and 
capital have long since abandoned such 
systems in this coimtry in their dealings 
with their working people. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MAONUSON. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
think the Senator from Washington has 
already explained what I wanted to bring 
out by a question. I am and have been 
very close to the laboring people. I have 
found that attempts to keep a sharp 
watch or check on their work, and to 
speed up their wofk, or stretch them out, 
tndng to get more work out of them, 
or attempts to find how many minutes 
laborers have to spare from actual work 
during the day, will bring about labor 
trouble. 

X know it to be true that almost half 
of the strikes in South Carolina in our 
Industrial plants have been brought 
about by the introduction of so-called 
streteh-out systems or efOoiency sys¬ 
tems irtiieh manufacturers have tried to 
put into effect in South CwoUm. If 
such attempts result in labor troubles in 
Industries in South Caroling it will ^ 

found that the same result will be brought 

about vif the Nbvy tries to Inaugurate 
and put into effect similar practices In 
our yards timughout the United 
fitatfff. 

X ilinply throw out a word of warning. 
l?he retention to the bUl of the section 
xoi—sso 


under consideration would prevmt such 
a thing. I believe it is for the best to- 
terests of the United States that we do 
not enter into this kind of activity at 
this late hour. 

Mr. MAONUSON. Mr. President. X 
may say to the distinguished Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. Ball] that the 
parliamentary situation is that the com¬ 
mittee amendment beginning in line 4 
on page 48 is before the Senate imder a 
request for unanimous consent, and I 
have reserved the right to object. 

Mr. BALL. Mr. President- 

Mr. MAONUSON. I am glad to yield 
to the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. BALL. How does the committee 
amendment come before the Senate by 
unanimous consent? 

The PRESIDINO OFFICER. The 
committee amendment on page 48. be¬ 
ginning in line 4. is pending. 

Mr. BALL. The Senator said some¬ 
thing about unanimous consent, and re¬ 
served the right to object. .1 wanted to 
say something about the amendment. I 
should like to have a yea-and-nay vote 
on the amendment, however, and I sug¬ 
gest the absence of a quoruin. 

The PRESIDINO OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Washington yield for 
that purpose? 

Mr. MAONUSON. I do not yield for 
that purpose. I think Senators ought 
to understand the parliamentary situa¬ 
tion. I do not want to give up the floor, 
because I intend to object to unanimous 
consent being given. 

The PRESIDINa OFFICER. The 
Chair will state that no unanimous con¬ 
sent is being sought. The question be¬ 
fore the Senate, under the unanimous- 
consent agreement that committee 
amendments be first considered, is on the 
only remaining committee amendment, 
which is pending. 

bfr. MAONUSON. Then I shall be 
glad to yield so the Senator from Minne¬ 
sota may suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

Mr. BALL. I suggest the absence of 


a quorum. 

The PRESIDINa OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 


their names: 


BAUey 

bau 

BATkley 

Bilbo 

Bridges 

Briggs 

Burton 

Bushfleld 

Butler 

Capper 

Cordon 

Donnell 

Downey 

Xllender 

JVsrfUBon 

Fulbrlgbt 

George 

Guffey 


Hayden 

O'Mahoney 

Hill 

Overton 

Hoey 

Reed 

Johnson, Cfolo. 

Robertson 

Johnston, S. C. 

Russell 

La Follette 


Lucas 

McClellan 

Bhlpsfeeaa 

mnm 

McKellar 

Stewart 

McMahon 

Taft 

Magnuson 

Ttjdor 

MUllkln 

TbonaaOl 

MltcheU 

TunneU 

Moore 

Waiah 

Mona 

Wherry 

Murdock 

White 

Myers 

WUey 

O’Dantel 

Touag 


The PRBSHHNQ CSVlCBlt. Fifty- 
four Senators have answered to their 
names. A quoruto is present 
The quesUon is dh agreeing to the com¬ 
mittee amendment on page 48, after line 
3, striking out aeotloii X06. 

Mr. BALL. Mr. President. I a8k for 
the yeas and ngye. 

The yeas end iiajn were ordered. 


' Mr. BALL. Mr. I*resident. I wish to 
make a brief statement before the roll 

is called. 

X sponsored this amendment in the 
Appropriations Committee. It strikes 
out se^ion 105 of the bill. As I under¬ 
stand, that is a legislative rider which 
has been carried in the appropriation 
bill since 1915. Hie provision in which I 
am particularly interested reads as fol¬ 
lows; 

Sec. 105. No part of the appropriations 
made In this act shall be available for the 
salary or pay of any officer, manager, super¬ 
intendent, foreman, or other person or per¬ 
sona having charge of the work of any em¬ 
ployee of the United States Government 
while making or causing to be made with a 
stop watch or other time measuring device 
a time study of any Job of any such employee 
between the starting and completion there¬ 
of, or of the movements of any such em¬ 
ployee while engaged upon such work; nor 
shaU any part of the appropriations made In 
thlA act be available to pay any premiums 
or bonus or cash reward to any employee in 
addition to his regular wages, except for 
suggestions resulting in Improvements or 
economy In the operation of any Govern¬ 
ment plant: 

The latter phrase, of course, precludes 
ai^y chance of an incentive wage system, 
basing wages on the amount a man pro¬ 
duces In any navy yard in the United 
States. The first part of the provision 
prevents the Navy from making any 
time study of any Job performed in any 
navy yard, in the interest of Increasing 
efficiency and eliminating useless move¬ 
ments on the Job. It was written Into 
the act back in 1915, when the so-called 
Bedeaux system was being pushed in the 
United States. That was a deliberate 
speed-up. stretch-out system, which or¬ 
ganized labor fought. Today, in any 
modern industrial plant, time studies of 
specific Jobs are made every day in the 
year, with management 4ind labor co¬ 
operating in such studies, in the Interest 
of increasing the efficiency of production. 
To deny this‘opportunity to Improve ef¬ 
ficiency in our navy yards seems to me 
very short-sighted on the part of Con¬ 
gress. 

A couple of months ago a subcommit¬ 
tee of tl^ War Investigating Committee 
made a visit to the Norfolk Navy Yard. 

committee sent investigators to sev¬ 
eral other navy yards. It was the imani- 
mous conviction of all Members of the 
innate who went on those trips that our 
navy yards urgently needed a real study, 
and a program to increase their effi¬ 
ciency. This particular provision has 
prevented any thoroughgoing reform in 
those yards. 

I assume, of course, that the Navy 
would follow the accepted practice of 
management, and invite representatives 
of the employees to observe any time 
studies made. That is done throughout 
Industry. I believe the proper procedure 
in this instance would be for the Senate 
to strike out this provision. Then in con¬ 
ference. if the House objects, we can 
write a provision under which any such 
time study must be made with repre¬ 
sentatives of the employees participat¬ 
ing. That is the way it is done in In- 
duaticy. Such a provision is found in lit¬ 
erally hundreds of management-union 
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eontraots today. They have apedflo pro- 
visions for such time studies in the in¬ 
terest of increasing production per man. 

Mr. President, I think one of the most 
serious trends in this country, if we are 
going to maintain our place in this world 
as the most productive industrial nation 
on earth, is the tendency to insist on in¬ 
creasing wages, shortening hours, and 
limiting production per man. We have 
been able to achieve the production mir¬ 
acles which we have achieved in this war 
because our production per man per hour 
is higher than that of any other country 
in the world. To deliberately freeze the 
status quo as it relates to production per 
man seems to me to invite a degenera¬ 
tion in our productive capacity. I hope 
the Senate will support the amendment. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr.MAGNUSON. I yield. 

Mr. REED. I wish to confirm what 
the Senator from Minnesota has said, 
because in the last 12 months I have dis¬ 
cussed the efficiency situation with the 
personnel officers of the Navy Depart¬ 
ment, not with the Secretary of the 
Navy. Those personnel officers have 
told me that the presence of this restric¬ 
tive measure in the law has been a seri¬ 
ous handicap in the operation of all the 
Navy Yards. There was no talk about 
going back to the speed-up system. They 
talked with me about the advisability of 
eliminating this very binding restric¬ 
tion. They told me that the navy yards 
Under this provision of the law are prac¬ 
tically prohibited from making any kind 
of efficiency studies. At that time they 
suggested—it was not in an official con¬ 
versation; I was discussing with Navy 
personnel officers the matter of efficiency 
in the navy yards—that It would be very 
helpful to them if they could get rid of 
this restriction. 

Mr. BALL. Mr. President, 1 thank the 
Senator from Kansas. Let me add that 
in the manpower bill which the Senate 
passed, but which died in conference, 
the Senate specifically provided that the 
Director of War Mobilization should 
make utilization studies in Army and 
Navy Industrial establishments. That 
specific authority had to be contained in 
the bill, because otherwise, because of 
this provision, no such utilization studies 
could be made. 

Mr. MAONUSON. Mr. President, I 
do not like to disagree with the conclu¬ 
sions of my colleague, the Senator from 
Minnesota, but I must say that this pro¬ 
vision does not prevent the making of 
efficiency studies by the United States 
Navy. The Navy has been making them 
for 30 years. Section 105 would merely 
prevent the Navy from making a stop¬ 
watch study of one man’s work and us¬ 
ing him as a guinea pig as regards other 
men. In every union contract of which 
I know there is a provision similar to 
the one contained in section 105. 

In regard to the efficiency of the navy 
yards of the United States, the Senator 
from Minnesota himself said that we get 
more production per man per hour than 
is obtained by any other nation of the 
world. We do it because we treat labor 
as it should be treated, and we do not 
drive it 


The only purpose of section 105—and 
let me say that a similar provision has 
been contained in every appropriation 
bill for 30 yeara—is to prevent unscrupu¬ 
lous persons In the Navy Department or 
other departments from taking advan¬ 
tage of the vicious stop-watch system. 

I may say for the information of the 
Senate—and the Senator from North 
Dakota previously stated it for the Rec¬ 
ord— that long hearings were conducted 
on this matter 30 years ago by the late 
Senator Borah. I mentioned the distin¬ 
guished senior Senator from California 
[Mr. Johnson}, who was responsible for 
having the Borah measure Included in 
naval appropriation bills when those bills 
were handled by the Committee on Naval 
Affairs, and who has been responsible for 
having the same thing done since 1023, 
when the bills were placed under the Jur¬ 
isdiction of the Appropriations Commit¬ 
tee. 

Mr. BALL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MAONUSON. I yield. 

Mr. BALL. The Senator said that the 
language proposed to be stricken would 
prohibit the making of stop-watch 
studies. The language relates to the 
making of any study of a job done by an 
employee. Obviously it is impossible to 
study a job without studying the person 
doing it. That is the heart of this mat¬ 
ter. It would prevent the making of any 
time studies of work done by any em¬ 
ployee in any navy yard. Obviously 
someone's work must be studied if such 
a study is to be made. 

Mr. MAONUSON. Mr. President, I 
may say that the officials of any navy 
yard know exactly how long it will take 
an employee to do a certain job—for 
instance, a shafting or a tube or a length 
of chain. The language of section 105 
would prohibit them from having some¬ 
one enter a plant and stand over a man, 
holding a stop watch, and trying to in¬ 
crease efficiency by playing one man 
against another man or by playing one 
shop against another shop. The Navy 
has made all sorts of efficiency studies. 

I understand from the distinguished 
Senator from Louisiana—although I 
have not read all the hearings—that the 
Navy Department itself did not ask for 
this amendment. I do not know that 
there is any testimony before this body 
or before the Appropriations Committee 
to the effect that this provision would 
hinder the Navy in the making of its 
regular efficiency studies. 

Mr. WALSir. Mr. President, win the 
Senator yield to me? 

Mr. MAONUSON. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH. I understand that the 
Navy would like to have every restriction 
and inhibition removed. Its attitude is 
that that would leave it freer to perform 
the work which it is charged to do. The 
Navy does not advocate this provision. 

Mr. BALL. Mr. President,, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MAONUSON. I yield. 

Mr. BALL. I think the hearings will 
diow that I specifically asked the Sec¬ 
retary of the Navy, when he was before 
the subcommittee, whether he would 
have any objection to having the com¬ 
mittee strike out secUon 105, and X told 


him why I thought it should be stricken 
out. He said he would have no objec¬ 
tion. 

Mr. MAONUSON. But he also said 
that the Navy is right now initiating a 
study of all the navy yard operations, 
and that it hopes to obtain a moderniza¬ 
tion and a streamlixUng of its industrial 
operations, not merely in the navy 
yards, but in other industrial plants as 
well. 

Under the provisions of the bill with 
section 105 remaining in it the Navy 
will—and it has done so far years—con¬ 
duct efficiency studies of the systems 
used. 

As a matter of fact, the Senator from 
Massachusetts will tell the Senate that 
his committee is now in the process of 
conducting long hearings on the system 
now in operation by the Navy. I do not 
know how the committee members will 
vote on the amendment: but if I cor¬ 
rectly sense their feelings about it. I 
imagine that they consider its adoption 
would probably hinder or restrict even 
more the present operation of the so- 
called Navy efficiency system. 

I think this committee amendment 
would simply take us back 30 years. 1 
hope it will not be adopted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment on page 48, beginning in line 
4, where it is proposed to strike out sec¬ 
tion 105. On this question the yeas and 
nays have been demanded and ordered, 
and the clerk will call the roll. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentarr inquiry 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. BRIDGES. In order to support 
the committee on the amendment spon¬ 
sored by the Senator from Minnesota, a 
Senator should vote “yea”; is that cor¬ 
rect? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That 
is correct; in such case a Senator should 
vote “yea.” 

The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. WHITE (when Mr. Revxrcomb’s 
name was called). I announce the un¬ 
avoidable absence of the Senator from 
West Virgina [Mr. RevbrcombI. He is 
at one of the Government departments 
on official business. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. BRIDGES (after having voted in 
the affirmative). I have a general pair 
with the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
T^omazI. Not knowing how he would 
vote I transfer that pair to the Senator 
from Idaho [Mr. Thomas], and let my 
vote stand. 

Mr. HHL. I announce that the Sen¬ 
ator from Virginia [Mr. Glass], the Sen¬ 
ator from New York [Mr. Mead], and the 
Senator from Nevada [Mr. Scrugham] 
are absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Florida [Blr. An¬ 
drews] is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Virginia [Mr. Byrd], 
the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Chan¬ 
dler], the Senator from Rhode Island 
[Mr. Gerry], the Senator from Missis- 
sipi^ [Mr. Eastland], the Senator from 
Rhode Island CMr. Green], the Senator 
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from South Carolina tMr. MatbankI. the 
Senator from Florida [Mr. Pbpvbr], and 
the Senator from Maryland [Mr. Rao- 
cum] are atment on public business. 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
Kii.aoiis] is detained in one of the Gov¬ 
ernment departments on matters per¬ 
taining to his State. 

The Senator from Texas [Mr. Con- 
KAiLY] is absent on ol&cial business as 
a delegate to the International Confer¬ 
ence at San Francisco. 

The Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
Hatch] and the Senator from Nevada 
[Mr. McCarran] are absent on official 
business. 

The Senator from Arizona [Mr. Mc¬ 
Farland] and the Senator from Montana 
[Mr. Wkexlxr] are absent on official 
business for the Interstate Commerce 
Committee. 

The Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
TyDiNosl, chairman of the Committee 
on Territories and Insular Affairs, has 
been designated to visit the Philippine 
Islands, and, therefore, is necessarily 
absent. 

Mr. WHERRY. The Senator from 
Vermont (Mr. Austin] is absent by leave 
of the Senate. 

The Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
Vandenberg j is absent on official business 
as a delegate to the International Con¬ 
ference at San Francisco. He has a gen¬ 
eral pair with the Senator from Texas 
[Mr. CONNALLYl. 

The Senator from Idaho [Mr. Thomas] 
is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
Qurnxy] and the Senator from Indiana 
[Mr. Willis 1 are absent by leave of and 
on official business of the Senate. 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. Cafe- 
bart] is necessarily absent on official 
business. 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
[Mr. TobeyI is absent on official business. 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
Aiken] is absent by leave of the Senate, 
and also because of an injury resulting 
from an accident. 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
Hawkes] is absent on official business by 
leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Brew¬ 
ster] is necessarily absent. 

The Senators from Iowa [Mr. Wilson 
and Mr. Hzcxenlooper] are detained on 
official business. 

The result was announced—yeas 21, 
nays 40, as follows: 

TEAS—21 


Bailey 

Oapper 

ODanlel 

Ball 

Donnell 

Overton 

Bridget 

Ferguson 

Reed 

Brooks 

Bo^ 

Taft 

Burton 

MoOlellan 

Wherry 

Buebfleld 

Mllllkln 

White 

Butler 

Moore 

NAYS—40 

WUey 

Bankhead 

Johnson. Oolo. 

Robertson 

Barkley 

Johnston, 6.0. 
LaFoUette 

Russell 

Bilbo 

Baltonstall 

Brlggt 


Shlpettad 

Buds 

Luoas 

Smith 

Ohavit 

MdStnar 

Stewart 

Oordern 

MidMahon 

Taylor 

Howney 

Magnuson 

Thomas, Okla. 

BUander 

MltohdU 

Tunnell 

Fulbrtfbl 

Itorse 

Wagnsr 

Otoega 

llurdook 

Walsh 

OuAy ^ 
Bkyden 

m 

Murray 

lOen 

Olfahoney 

Young 


MOT VOT1N0—85 


Aiken 

Oumey 

Radoliffe 

Andrews 

Bart 

Reveroomb 

Austin 

Hatch 

Scrugham 

Brewster 

Hawkes 

Thomas. Idaho 

Byrd 

Hlokenlooper 

Thomas, Utah 

Capebart 

Johnson. Calif. 

Tobey 

Chandler 

Kilgore 

Tydlngs 

Oonnaliy 

McCarran 

Vandenberg 

Eastland 

McFarland 

Wheeler 

Gerry 

Maybank 

Willis 

Glass 

Mead 

Wilson 

Green 

Pepper 



So, the amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill is before the Senate and open to 
further amendment. 

If there be no further amendment to be 
proposed, the question is on the engross¬ 
ment of the amendments and the third 
reading of the bill. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed, and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time. 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary Inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. OVERTON. Is it in order at this 
time to make a motion to change the 
section numbers of the bill? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
section numbers have been changed, the 
Chair is advised by the clerk. 

Mr. OVERTON. Section 105 will re¬ 
main in the bill, and therefore all sec¬ 
tions after section 105 will have to be 
renumbered. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Chair is advised that the section num¬ 
bers will remain as they originally were. 

The amendments having been ordered 
to be engrossed, and the bill having been 
read the third time, the question is, shall 
the bill pass. 

The bill <H. R. 2807) was passed. 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate insist upon its 
amendments, request a conference with 
the House of Representatives thereon, 
and that the Chair appoint the conferees ■ 
on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
President pro tempore appointed Mr. 
Overton, Mr. Glass. Mr. Thomas of Okla¬ 
homa. Mr. Green, Mr. Walsh. Mr. 
Bridges, Mr. Brooks, and Mr. White con¬ 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 
EXTENSION OP PERIOD OF OPERA TIOWB 

UNDER SECTION 409 OP THE INTER¬ 
STATE COMMERCE ACT 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 3038) to amend section 
409 of the Interstate Commerce Act, as 
amended. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, X inquire 
of the Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
Johnson] whether he desires to make a 
preliminary statement with regard to the 
bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. No; I do 
not desire to be heard at this time. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, this bill 
represents a phase of transportation leg¬ 
islation which has re06ived more or less 
attention from the Congress, beginning 
with the passage of what is known as the 
Transportation Act of 1940. Ih that act 
there was provisioii for an extensive 
overhauling of various phases of trans¬ 
portation. It was the first overhaiding 
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since 1920, when the Transportation Act 
of 1920 was enacted into law. 

Mr. President, the one phase of trans¬ 
portation which was not adequately dealt 
with in the Transportation Act of 1940 
was the handling of less-than-carload 
freight. For a long period of time that 
has been a definite Inadequacy in our 
transportation system. The railroads of 
the country are the most efficient trans¬ 
portation agency for handling heavy 
traffic long distances known to the world, 
but when It somes to the handling of 
package freight as freight—not to be 
confused with express or parcel post— 
the railroads labor under a great disad¬ 
vantage. Because of that fact there has 
come into existence a transportation 
agency known as freight forwarders. 
Their function is to collect from a large 
number of shippers, as large a number as 
they can find, packages and consolidate 
them into carloads lots, thereby obtain¬ 
ing to the extent which such freight can 
move by carload a very much lower rate 
than If it moves by individual package. 
Furthermore, they furnish a very much 
better and more expeditious service. As 
to those facts, as I have stated them, 
there is no controversy. 

Now let me say, Mr. President, that the 
freight forwarders are not the only 
agency that consolidates package freight 
Into carloads. They are the largest, but 
the country over there are cooperate or¬ 
ganizations engaged in the same work. 
A few merchants or manufacturers or 
people engaged in the same kind of busi¬ 
ness form themselves into a nonprofit or¬ 
ganization, consolidate their goods, and 
put them into carload lots. It is impor¬ 
tant to keep in mind both those facts, for 
there is an active controversy as to 
whether or not the freight forwarders, 
particularly the gigantic freight for¬ 
warders, can close out and put out of 
business other consolidators. 

Mr. President, when the transporta¬ 
tion act of 1940 was considered on the 
floor of the Senate there was an attempt 
made to deal, although inadequately, 
with less-than-carload freight. The 
Senator from Montana TMr. Wheeler], 
whom I was assisting in handling the 
bill later took up the question, a special 
study was made, and a bill which I pre¬ 
pared was introduced for the Senator 
from Montana and myself, which un¬ 
dertook to regulate freight forwarders 
and others in the handling of package 
business. 

By that time the business had grown 
to a volume of about $ 200 , 000,000 a year 
in revenue. The freight forwarders 
were operating entirely without any 
regulation of any kind. The Interstate 
Commerce Commission conducted an in¬ 
vestigation which was described in In¬ 
terstate Commerce Commission Docket 
27365. The Interstate Commerce Com¬ 
mission spent 2 years on the investiga¬ 
tion and made 9 report in 1938. 

In 1935 there was passed the Motor 
Carrier Act which brought motor car¬ 
riers under regulation. In the Investiga¬ 
tion by the Interstate Commerce Com¬ 
mission to which I have referred it was 
discovered that the freight forwarders, 
who were held to be shippers not carriers, 
had been making Joint rates with motor 
common carriers and motor contract 
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carriers. A shipper obviously cannot 
make a Joint rate with a carrier, and 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
found tariffs filed by the freight for¬ 
warders in conjunction with the con¬ 
tract and common motor carriers to be 
unlawful and ordered such tariffs to be 
stricken from its files. 

Mr. President, that finding was made 
in 1938. In 1940 the Supreme Court of 
^e United States affirmed the finding of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
Senate bill 210, which was the result of 
our efforts to regulate the freight for¬ 
warders, passed the Senate in March 
1941; it went to the House of Represent¬ 
atives, was amended there, came back 
to the Senate, and was finally passed by 
Congress and signed by the President 
on May 16, 1942. 

That act made an important change 
in the practice of filing rates. The bill 
passed by the Congress recognized that 
fact, and allowed a period of 18 months 
for adjustment. Mr. President, please 
keep in mind that these tariffs had been 
found to be unlawful in 1938, and in 
1940 the Supreme Court affirmed that 
finding. In 1942 Congress passed a law 
which undertook to regulate freight for¬ 
warders, but. in recognition of the dis- 
tiurbance that would be caused by the 
change from the practice of some years, 
we allowed in that act a period of 18 
months in which the freight forwarders 
who were carrying on these unlawful 
operations could adjust their practices 
to the new law. 

Mr. President. I handled that bill in 
the Senate; I was one of the conferees, 
and I thought at that time that the 
adjustment could easily be made in 6 
months; that no one could reasonably 
ask for more than a year; but, as a com¬ 
promise, the bill allowed 18 months. 
That 18 months expired in 1943, and the 
freight forwarders not only made no 
progress but made no effort to file lawful 
tariffs. They came forward and asked 
for another extension. Again there was 
a difference of opinion as to how much 
of an extension was necessary. Again 
the bulk of the testimony showed that 
6 months would be ample. Yet we gave 
them an additional 18 months. That 
brings us up to this time. 

Mr. President. I filed a minority report 
In 1943, as 1 am filing one in this case, 
and in that minority report of 1943 I 
wrote: 

They have made no effort and In all human 
probability they wiU not make an effort. 

As we approach May 16.1945, which is 
tomorrow— 

the Congress will probably be confronted 
with the present situation unless the stat¬ 
ute is changed to meet the views of the 
freight forwarders. They have no intention 
of undertaking to comply with the present 
statute. 

The reason why they will not do that 
is that $200,000,000 of revenue is col¬ 
lected by approximately 100 freight for- 
wardexv. Seventy percent of it is col¬ 
lected by three companies. They are big 
Institutions. They have never made any 
effort to comply with this law. They 
have DO intention of making an effort, 
as long as they can persuade the Con¬ 
gress to postpone the effective date. 


The reason is that they want to put 
out of business the carload consolidators, 
operating on a nonprofit basis, or operat¬ 
ing as part of a cooperative effort be¬ 
tween shippers. This is a contest prin¬ 
cipally between the three great forward¬ 
ing companies getting 70 percent of the 
$200,000,000 of revenue collected annu¬ 
ally by the freight forwarders, and mer¬ 
chants or producers or manufacturers 
who get together and, in cooperation, 
make a carload out of their several ship¬ 
ments. There are a great many associa¬ 
tions—^I do not know how many—of these 
consolidators in this country operating 
on a nonprofit basis. The freight for¬ 
warders operate for profit. 

Mr. President, if the hands of the In¬ 
terstate Commerce Commission had been 
untied, the Commission, I think would 
have cured this situation before this, 
and I shall have some criticism to make 
of the Commission later. 

We froze this thing. We took all 
power out of the hands of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to correct the 
situation. We first said the freight for¬ 
warders should have 18 months in which 
to change their practice under the tariffs 
which had been declared unlawful in 
1938. Then we extended that, by statue, 
and gave them 18 months more. Today. 
Mr. President, it has been 9 years since 
these unlawful rates were first filed. It 
has been 7 years since they were found 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to be unlawful. It has been 5 years since 
the Supreme Court affirmed the findings 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission; 
but those unlawful practices are being 
followed today. The tariffs are still on 
file, protected by action of the Congress, 
although the freight forwarders have 
been given at least 7 years from the date 
of the Interstate Commerce Commis¬ 
sion’s finding, at least 5 years from the 
date of the Supreme Court decision af¬ 
firming the findings of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, to correct their 
unlawful practices; and 3 years from the 
date of the final passage of the bill. 

Mr. President, I do not believe it will 
be possible to match that record of con¬ 
fined and condoned unlawfulness any¬ 
where in our history. 

When this matter came up 18 months 
ago I protested in the committee very 
much as I am protesting now on the floor 
of the Senate, and I made a minority 
report then, as I am making one now. 
We had a clear understanding in the 
Committee on Interstate Commerce of 
the Senate—at least I though we did; the 
chairman agreed in the committee that 
there was such an understanding—that 
there would be no further extension 
granted, that the freight forwarders 
had had more than sufficient time to ad¬ 
just their practice. So I am protesting 
in the Interest of reasonable integrity in 
legislation, of reasonable conformance 
with the law, of reasonable regard for 
fair practice by these people who are sub¬ 
ject to public regulation. 

It is a little difficult to describe a more 
shameful situation. No legislative body 
that has permitted this, or would permit 
it, is entitled to take much credit to Itself 
for careful and adequate legislation. 


We granted permission to the Inter¬ 
state Commerce Commission, In the first 
bill, to reduce the 18 months to a shorter 
period, if in its Judgment the full 18 
months were not necessary. We went 
into the war, and things were upset. It 
may be urged we are still in the war. 
While they disapprove of what the freight 
forwarders are doing, the War Depart¬ 
ment and the Office of Defense Trans¬ 
portation both are reluctant to have war 
conditions disturbed. I think their rea¬ 
sons are insufficient to Justify the Con¬ 
gress in extending any further a period 
in which imlawful practices are carried 
on. I think there has been too much 
tolerance, too much patience shown, and 
I am quite sure that until they are re¬ 
quired to do so. the freight forwarders 
have no intention of complying with the 
law as it now stands. 

Mr. President, I wish to advert for a 
moment to another matter. I can say 
this with some confidence, because I su¬ 
pervised the writing of the bill which 
was passed regulating the freight for¬ 
warders. There was Inserted a special 
provision for what is known as as¬ 
sembling merchandise and commodities 
from points beyond the break bulk point 
for distribution and beyond the assem¬ 
bling point for assembly. But we made 
those rates applicable to others than 
freight forwarders, and I want this lan¬ 
guage noted: 

These rates will be applicable to freight 
forwarders and others who employ or utilize 
the Instrumentalities or services of such 
common carriers under like conditions. 

Mr. President, that is a fundamental 
rule of public regulation of transporta¬ 
tion agencies. A transportation agency 
has but one thing to sell, and that is 
transportation service. Obviously any 
system of fair regulation must require 
that anyone who buys transportation 
service shall receive such service at the 
same price at which anyone else can get 
it under the same conditions. 

Eighteen months ago I wrote into my 
minority report that the freight for¬ 
warders were in the wrong forum. In¬ 
stead of coming back to Congress and 
asking for a further extension when they 
had had adequate time, I said—and this 
appears on page 9 of the committee re¬ 
port, which also carries the minority 
views which I expressed: 

The proper place for the freight forwarders 
to teat the application of the present statute 
is before the Interstate Commerce Commis¬ 
sion. They have such a proceeding now un¬ 
der way in I. and 8. Docket No. M-2180. 

Since that time, Mr. President, that 
case has been decided. I called atten¬ 
tion to it in my statement made in 1943. 
The case has now been decided. Please 
consider that, after all, the heart of this 
controversy lies between the huge freight 
forwarders and the car consolidators 
who load their own goods under coopera¬ 
tive effort on a nonprofit basis. 

In the case to which 1 have Just re¬ 
ferred, decided last June, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission made the follow¬ 
ing finding touching this concrete point: 

The ihlppeTs and ahlppera* assoolatloni aa 
described herein employ or utilize the in¬ 
strumentalities or services of Transamerl- 
can—■ 
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That was the name of the motor car¬ 
rier on whose tariffs this case was made— 
Of BerTloM of Traxunmarioan in assemhllng 
operations under oondltlons like tbose under 
which forwarders employ or utilise the in- 
Btrumentallties or services of the same car¬ 
rier in their assembling operations. 

The case was settled by the only tri¬ 
bunal In the United States which can 
make a finding and which can settle that 
point. That is the finding of the Inter¬ 
state Commerce Commission made last 
June touching this point. That is the 
heart of the controversy. 

I desire to read some excerpts from the 
letter sent by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to the Senator from Mon¬ 
tana [Mr. Whexler], chairman of the 
Committee on Interstate Commerce, 
dated April 16. in which the Commission 
discussed some of these statements to 
some extent. I shall not take time to 
read more than those touching the points 
I am discussing. Here is a controversy 
the heart of which is between huge 
freight forwarders and the smaller co¬ 
operative nonprofit car consolidators, 
both of which the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has found are operating un¬ 
der the same conditions and tli\p same 
circumstances. On page 20 of the letter 
from the Interstate Commerce Commis¬ 
sion to the Senator from Montana the 
Commission made this extraordinary ref¬ 
erence; 

The forwarder in its relation to a railroad 
apparently is a shipper, but a shipper of a 
particular kind. 

The main reason for enacting the in¬ 
terstate commerce law back in 1887 was 
because we had too many particular 
kinds of big shippers. They were giving 
rebates and favors, and rates to some 
which were different from those to oth¬ 
ers. That was the primary reason why 
Congress passed the Interstate Com¬ 
merce Act In the first place. If any 
Senators have any doubt on that point 
let me read further from the language 
of the letter from the Interstate Com¬ 
merce Commission to the Senator from 
Montana. It proceeds on page 4 further 
to state: 

It was to get away from the undue in¬ 
fluence of large shippers in rate making that 
the act to regulate commerce was originally 
enacted, and it seems to us— 

That is to the Commission— 
that the underlying purpose of this bill— 

They were discussing then Senate bill 
797 Introduced by the Senator from 
Montana, which is not here in issue, but 
which is related to this question— 
that the imderlying purpose of this bill would 
be contrary to the dominant scheme of the 
Interstate Commerce Act. We are convinced 
that the only way to eUminate undue pref¬ 
erence of the large forwarder is to forbid all 
joint rates or agreements in whatever form 
as between forwarders and common car¬ 
riers subject to the act. 

Mr. Presidetxt. I wish the Commission 
could always consistently hold to that 
▼lew. If it would do so it would make the 
situatidn much easier. Those of us who 
have tried to maintain respect for the 
Comihisslon during many years of con¬ 
tact. as I have, will continue to have 
such respect, and I will have much 


higher respect for the Commission than 
I have now. 

Mr. President. I do not like to say this, 
but there is no Senator on this floor who 
has had more intimate contact with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission than 
I have had for 25 years. I have practiced 
before the Commission. But I must de¬ 
plore the decay from that fine strong in¬ 
telligence which the Commission used to 
exercise, and which appeared in all its 
early history. Unfortunately, to my 
regret, that condition does not apply 
now. 

Mr. President, I think that is a clear 
summary of the case. I very much re¬ 
gret that the committee saw fit to extend 
this period. I repeat, it has been 7 years 
since the first finding of unlawfulness 
was made respecting this class of rates. 
It has been 5 years since the Supreme 
Court of the United States affirmed that 
finding made by the Interstate Com¬ 
merce Commission. It has been 3 
years—March 1942—since we passed the 
bill. We have never been able to get rid 
of these imlawful rates and unlawful 
practices to this day. The freight for¬ 
warders have the effrontery to come back 
to the Congress and ask for a further 
9-months' extension. I do not think the 
extension ought to be granted. That Is 
all that is contained in the bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, I agree with the statement 
made by the junior Senator from Kansas 
IMr. Reed] with respect to the bill, that 
is I agree with his arguments and agree 
with his stateqjents of fact, but I cannot 
agree with his conclusions. In stating 
the facts surrounding the necessity for 
this extension it seems to me the Senator 
has not given sufficient weight to the 
present war in which we are engaged and 
to the present condition of our transpor¬ 
tation, and especially our railroad trans¬ 
portation. There can be no doubt in 
the mind of any student of transporta¬ 
tion that during the next months our 
railroads face the greatest test of all 
time. The change that has occurred in 
the war. making necessary the accel¬ 
erated movement of freight in the United 
States from the east to the west, has 
placed an all-time burden upon the rail¬ 
roads. 

Col, J. Monroe Johnson, director of 
the Office of Defense Transportation, re¬ 
cently issued a statement as follows: 

The next 12 to 15 months will be the most 
critical period in the history of American 
transportation. 

* • • • • 

All forms of transportation have for the 
past 3 years carried the heaviest freight and 
passenger burden in the country's history. 
They have been strained to the Utmost. 

That, of course, is no exaggeration. 
It is an understatement, it anything. 

The Senate now has befofe it a bill to 
extend a method which has grown up 
in this country for handling certain kinds 
of freight. The Senator from Kansas 
has opposed granting to forwarders an 
extension of time in which to put their 
House in order. He opposed it when we 
granted the extension 18 months ago, 
and he is consistently o)n>o8ing it now. 
He has stated his reason. As I have 
said, I agree with his arguments and 
his logic; but we are still in the war. 
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The bill now before the Senate would 
extend the status quo for a period of 
9 months, which seems to me to be en¬ 
tirely reasonable. The Office of Defense 
Transportation has pointed out that un¬ 
less this bill is enacted, a greater burden 
will be placed upon railroad transporta¬ 
tion. Today railroad transportation has 
a burden almost beyond its ability to 
meet. So. of course, it would not be in 
the interest of the war effort to make a 
change at the present time, and place 
any greater burden upon the railroad 
transportation systems, which are so vital 
to the war effort. 

1 believe that the War Department, in 
one paragraph, summed up all the argu¬ 
ments that can be made for and against 
this bill. I wish to read that paragraph. 
This is from a statement by Hon. Henry 
L. Stimson, Secretary of War, dated May 
5. 1945, and addressed to the Senator 
from Montana IMr. Wheeler 3. The 
particular paragraph to which I refer 
reads as follows: 

The War Department is opposed to the 
continuance of a system of Joint rates be¬ 
tween freight forwarders and motor carriers. 

In that statement tlie War Department 
is in complete accord with the statement 
of the Senator from Kansas, and, I might 
add, with the views of the Senator from 
Colorado. "The War Department is op¬ 
posed to the continuance of a system of 
joint rates between freight forwarders 
and motor carriers." That is the argu¬ 
ment which the Senator from Kansas has 
made. But the War Department state¬ 
ment continues, and the remainder of 
the paragraph supports my argument: 
However, due to the large volume of traffic 
resulting from the prosecution of the uar, 
the V/ar Department is also opposed to any 
action which would Interfere with or disrupt 
the operation of transportation facilities or 
agencies during the present emergency. Ter¬ 
mination of Joint rates between forwarders 
and motor carriers, at this time, in view of 
the limited publication of assembling and 
distribution rates by motor earners, would, 
In all probability, interfere with Uic opera¬ 
tions of freight forwarders to the detriment 
of the war effort. 

That is my whole argument. There Is 
nothing that I can add to the statement 
of Secretary of V7ar Stimson on this 
subject. 

I invite the attention of the Senate to 
this fact: The Senator from Montana 
IMr. Wheeler] and Representative Lea 
introduced legislation to correct the un¬ 
lawful aspects to which the Senator from 
Kansas has referred. The bill which the 
Senator from Montana introduced was 
referred to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for its comment. When the 
report came back it was a divided report. 
Some of the Commissioners were opposed 
to Senate bill 797, and a minority favored 
the enactment of the bill. So it became 
apparent to the chairman of the Inter¬ 
state Commerce Committee that hear¬ 
ings would have to be held on Senate bill 
797. For that reason, as I understand, 
the Senator from Montana favors the 
extension of 9 montlis to give the Con¬ 
gress an opportunity to hold hearings on 
tlft whole question and decide upon a 
policy to cover the difficult question of 
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joint rates between rail and motor 
carriers. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDINa OFFICER (Mr. 
IdxTCHELL in the chair). Does the Sena¬ 
tor from Colorado yield to the Senator 
from Kansas? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I yield. 

Mr. REED. I am sure the Senator 
from Colorado did not mean to say that 
the question of Joint rates between rail 
and motor carriers was involved in this 
case. It is the question of joint rates 
between freight forwarders and motor 
carriers 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Yes. I 
misstated it to that extent. I should 
have said that the question related to 
joint rates between freight forwarders 
and motor carriers, rather than between 
rail and motor carriers. However, there 
is a dual handling of freight by the rail¬ 
roads and by the motor carriers. Unless 
Congress acts now and extends this time, 
in my opinion the result will be far more 
serious than the Senator from Kansas 
realizes. It will be disastrous. Because 
of the war. for the time being the bad 
practice which he points out should be 
continued until Congress has an oppor¬ 
tunity to act. 

I sincerely hope that the bill will be 
enacted into law and that 9 months will 
be given to adjust the difficult situation 
which the Senator from Kansas has 
pointed out. 

Mr. TUNNELL. Mr. President, this 
question was discussed at great length 
before the Committee on Interstate Com¬ 
merce. The Senator from Kansas in¬ 
sists on calling this an illegal rate. The 
difficulty is that it is not illegal, and that 
is his objection. The law which It is 
sought to continue makes the rate legal 
If the pending bill were not enacted into 
law. tomorrow—if that is the day when 
the law expires—the rate would be illegal. 

The question was discussed and argued, 
and the Senator from Kansas addressed 
the Committee on Interstate Commerce, 
making the same arguments which he 
has made here today. After that dis¬ 
cussion the committee, which had a large 
attendance, voted, with one exception, 
unanimously in favor of the extension 
of time. 

The chairman of the committee, the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. Wheeler], 
stated that there would be a discussion 
of this matter, and that the whole ques¬ 
tion would be threshed out in the Com¬ 
mittee on Interstate Commerce during 
the 9 months. The Senator from Kan¬ 
sas reminded the chairman that there 
had been some kind of agreement here¬ 
tofore that there would be no extension 
after tomorrow, or whatever the date is 
when the law expires. The chairman 
admitted that there had been such a 
statement by him; but he said that such 
a condition had arisen that there must 
be an extension, or that great confusion 
in rates would result. 

As I understand the situation, the 
freight forwarder, no matter what criti¬ 
cism there may be as to the legality of 
his position, has done a great deal of 
good. There is a demand on the part 
of thousands of people for the continu¬ 
ance of his work. 


The Senator from Kansas insists that 
there are others who should be in a po¬ 
sition equally as good, but who have not 
been recognized as having the same 
rights as the forwarders, and that that 
is one of the things which should be 
threshed out and should be covered by 
legislation. As the Senator from Colo¬ 
rado has said, I hope this extension may 
be granted, and I have full faith that the 
Interstate Commerce Committee will 
thresh out the matter before the time 
of the e xten sion expires. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President. I would not 
want this discussion or debate to close 
on the statement made by the Senator 
from Delaware. The Senator from Del¬ 
aware is not very familiar with the legal 
terms used in connection with rates for 
transportation. I did not say at any 
time that these rates were illegal. I said 
they were unlawful. There is quite a 
difference. These rates were found to 
be unlawful in 1938. In 1940 the Su¬ 
preme Court confirmed that finding of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
They are legal rates. They are the only 
rates that can be collected so long as 
the Congress freezes this situation. But 
they are unlawful. At no place is there 
to be found any authority, judicial or 
quasi judicial, to support the position of 
the Senator from Delaware, as I under¬ 
stand it. 

Mr. TUNNELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. REED. In Just a moment I will 
yield the floor. 

Mr. President. I struggled with this 
question for a long time. Those of us 
who have seen this thing go ahead and 
who have seen it permitted to go ahead 
with complacency on the part of the 
Congress have become rather discour¬ 
aged about it. The situation is unlaw¬ 
ful. It is not a credit to anyone. It is a 
di.scredit to everyone who has anything 
to do with it. 

There was an understanding, which I 
had 18 months ago, that there would be 
no further extension. Always hereto¬ 
fore. the protesting parties have been 
granted a hearing. I discussed that 
matter with the chairman of the Inter¬ 
state Commerce Committee. I urged 
him to give them a hearing. Numbers 
of them had complained to me and to 
him. and I transmitted to him the com¬ 
plaints I received, and I urged him that 
they should have a hearing. But a hear¬ 
ing was not had. 

I wish to say to the Senator from Colo¬ 
rado that I do not think the transporta¬ 
tion situation would be seriously affected 
by whatever may be done in ;this case. 
I do not share Colonel Johnson’s fears 
that the railroads would be overburdened 
or that there would be any great confu¬ 
sion if these rates were stopped now and 
if no further extension were granted* 

What I think would happen, although 
I cannot be certain about it, is that the 
freight forwarders would cancel the 
present tariffs, and then the motor car¬ 
riers would publish these assembling and 
distributing rates, once they definitely 
understood that the Congress was not 
going to tolerate this situation any 
longer. 

That is what I wish to say to the Sena¬ 
tor from Colorado. If a hearing bad 


been granted, an effort would have been 
made to develop some of the facts and 
circumstances upon which one could 
form a judgment. There being no hear¬ 
ing. there has been no possibility to de¬ 
velop such facts and circumstances. 

I will now yield the floor; or, if the 
Senator from Delaware wishes to ask me 
a question. I will yield to him, if he de¬ 
sires to have that done. 

Mr. TUNNELL. Mr. President. I 
thank the Senator. The Senator from 
Kansas has said that I am not familiar 
with some of these terms. I think I 
shall plead guilty to that, and I hope I 
shall never be quite so familiar with 
them that I will attempt to draw the 
distinction which he hM drawn. Ac¬ 
cording to what the Senator from 
Kansas has said, certain rates which are 
being charged are legal, but unlawful. 
There are dictionaries, and I think we 
can find several authors who consider 
those terms synonymous in many in¬ 
stances. and I think they are in this case, 
notwithstanding what the Senator from 
Kansas has said. 

I notice that there was the same dis¬ 
agreement in the Committee on Inter¬ 
state Commerce between the Senator 
from ifansas and the Senator from Mon¬ 
tana. I do not think the Senator from 
Kansas has said that the chairman of 
the committee was unfamiliar either 
with the railroad rates or railroad lan¬ 
guage or railroad practice. At any rate, 
he did not say so. although they them¬ 
selves disagreed fully. The Senator 
from Montana finally told the Senator 
from Kansas that he—the Senator from 
ICansas—had an idea that he knew more 
about these rates than anyone else did. 
I think probably that is a part of the 
difficulty at this time. 

At any rate, the Senator from Kansas 
was unable to convince any of the large 
number of members of the committeve 
who were present—both Republicans and 
Democrats—^that he was correct; and 
when the vote was taken, there was only 
one vote in the negative, and it came 
from the Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, the igno¬ 
rance of the Senator from Delaware is 
more profound than I thought it was. 
If he will inquire of any authority on the 
subject, from the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to the Supreme Court, or if 
he will refer to any textbook, he will find 
that there is a very clear distinction— 
and this is a primary lesson in trans¬ 
portation law—between an illegal rate 
and an unlawful rate. The carrier can¬ 
not collect and the shipper cannot pay 
any rate except the rate which is pub¬ 
lished in the tariff, which is the legal 
rate, but that same rate may have been, 
and has been found hundreds and thou¬ 
sands of times to be, unlawful. 

Mr. TUNNELL. Mr. President, the 
great difference between the Senator 
from Kansas and myself is that he thinks 
he knows, but I do not think he does. 
That is a very clear distinction. I find 
that all the other opinions agree with 
my opinion. So I am satisfied to leave 
the matter on the basis of the vote which 
was had in the committee—^in other 
words, approximately 10 or 12 to 1. 

The PRESIDINQ OFFICER. If there 
be no amendment to be proposed, the 
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question is on the third reading of the 
bill. 

The bUl (H. R. 8036) was ordered to a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. Presi¬ 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
President pro tempore be authorized to 
sign the bill just passed, while the Sen¬ 
ate is In recess. 

The PRB81DINO OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

MESSAQE FROM THE HOUSB—ENROLLED 
BILL eiQNED 

Subsequently, 

A message from the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives, by Mr. Swanson, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
Speaker had alOxed his signature to the 
enrolled bill (H. R. 3038) to amend sec¬ 
tion 400 of the Interstate Commerce Act, 
as amended, and it was signed by the 
President pro tempore. 

SALARIES AND WAGES OF FEDERAL 
EMPLOYEES 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, earlier 
in the day the Senator from California 
[Mr. DovmEYl requested that Senate bill 
807 be made the unfinished business for 
Thursday. That was not done at that 
time, because of pending matters which 
now have been disposed of. 

With the understanding that the Sen¬ 
ate will take a recess until Thursday, I 
ask unanimous consent that Senate bill 
807 be ma de th e unfinished business. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, in order 
that the bill may be identified for the 
benefit of the Members of the Senate, 
some of whom are now present and some 
of whom are not present at this time, 
will the Senator indicate what the bill is? 

Mr. BARKLEY. The title of the biU 
is to improve salary and wage adminis¬ 
tration In the Federal service; to provide 
pay for overtime and for night and holi¬ 
day work; to amend the Classification 
Act of 1923, as amended, and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. WHITE. It Is the bUl which has 
been reported by the Committee on Civil 
Service, is it not? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes; the bill has been 
reported by the Committee on Civil 
Service. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con¬ 
sent that the Senate now proceed to the 
consideration of Senate bill 807, which is 
Calendar No. 262. By a misprint of the 
calendar the bill is shown to be Senate 
bill 909, but its correct number is 807. 
It Is not my purpose to discuss the bill 
today, but to ask the Senate to recess 
until Thursday, at which time we will 
take it up. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Johnston of South Carolina In the 
chair). Is there objection to the pres- 
sent consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Civil Service with an amendment, to 
strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert: 

TtTLl X—OOMPINSAWOW VOt OVSRTIM*, NlOHT, 

and Bolxdat Wobk 
oovaiAcn 

101. Tbe provisions of this title shalL 
Moept M provided in seotiod 401, apply to 


(a) all civilian olBeers and employees in or 
under the executive branch of the United 
Btates Government, including Government 
owned or controlled corporations; (b) all 
civilian employees of the Library of Congrese, 
the Botanic Garden, or the Office of the 
Architect of the Capitol, except those covered 
by section 202 (c); and (c) those employees 
of the District of Columbia municipal gov- 
emment who occupy positions subject to the 
Classification Act of 1928, as amended. 

OVXBTXICX PAT 

See. 102. Officers and employees to whom 
this title applies shall be compensated for 
all hours of employment, officially ordered or 
approved, in excess of 40 hours in any ad¬ 
ministrative workweek, at one and one-half 
times their basic rate of compensation: Pro¬ 
vided, That in determining the overtime com. 
pensation of per annum officers and em¬ 
ployees the pay for 1 hour sbaU be consid¬ 
ered to be one two-thousand-eight-hundred- 
and-elghtletb of their reqjectlve per annum 
aalarics: And provided further. That such 
overtime shall be paid only on such portion 
of an officer's or employee's basic rate of 
compensation as is not in excess of a rate of 
$2,900 per annum. 

COMPENSATORY TIME OPP FOR XRREGtTLAR OR 
OCCASIONAL OVERTIME WORK 

6ec. 103. (a) The heads of departments, 
establishments, and agencies may by regu¬ 
lation provide for the granting of compensa¬ 
tory tizne off from duty in lieu of overtime 
compensation for Irregular or oocaslonal duty 
In excess of 48 hours in any regularly sched¬ 
uled administrative workweek to those per 
annum employees requesting such compensa¬ 
tory time off from duty. 

(b) The Architect of the Capitol may, in 
his discretion, grant per annum employees 
compensatory time off from duty in lieu of 
overtime compensation for any work in 
excess of 40 hours in any regularly scheduled 
administrative workweek. 

NZGRT PAT DIFPKRENTIAL 

Sec. 104. Any officer or employee to whom 
this title applies who is assigned to a regu¬ 
larly scheduled tour of duty, any part of 
which falls between the hours of 6 o’clock 
postmeridian and 6 o’clock antemeridian, 
Bhall, for duty between such hours, exclud¬ 
ing periods when he is in a leave status, be 
paid compensation at a rate 10 percent in 
excess of his basic rate of compensation for 
duty between other hours: Provided, That 
such differential for night duty shall not be 
Included In computing any overtime com¬ 
pensation to which the offlcei or employee 
may be entitled: And provided further. That 
this section shall not operate to modify the 
provisions of the act of July l. 1944 (Public 
Law No. 394, 78th Cong.), or any other law 
authorizing additional compensation for 
night work. 

PAT FOR HOLIDAY WORK 

Sec. 106. Officers and employees to whom 
this title applies who are assigned to duty 
on a holiday established by Fedecral statute 
or Executive order shall be compensated 
for such duty, excluding periods wheh they 
are in leave status, in lieu of their regular 
pay for that day, at the rate of one and one- 
half times the regular basic rate of com¬ 
pensation: Provided, That extra holiday 
compensation paid under this eectlon shall 
not serve to reduce the amount of overtime 
compensation to which the employee may 
be entitled under thie or jmy other act dur¬ 
ing the admlniatrative work-week In which 
the holiday occurs, but such extra holiday 
compensation shall not be considered to be 
a part of the baaio compeneation for the 
purpose of computing such overtime com¬ 
pensation: And protAded further. That this 
section shall take effect upon the termina¬ 
tion of the present war or such earlier time 
as the Oongreas by eoncurrent reedution or 
the President may designate. 


title n—E mployees of Legislative and 

Judicial Branchu of the Government 

COVERAQS 

Bdc. 201. The provisions of this title shall, 
except as provided in section 401, apply to 
officers and employees in or under the ju¬ 
dicial branch of the Government whose com¬ 
pensation is not fixed in accordance with 
the Classification Act of 1023, as amended, to 
thoee employees in or under the legislative 
branch of the Government not provided for 
under the provisions of title I. and to the 
ofilclal reporters of proceedings and debates 
of the Senate and their employees. 

ADDITIONAL COMPENSATION 

Sec. 202. (a) During the period beginning 
on July 1. 1946, and ending on June 30, 1947, 
officers and employees to . whom this title 
applies shall, except as provided in subsec¬ 
tions (b). (c). and (d). be paid additional 
compensation at the rate of (1) $360 per 
annum if their earned basic compensation 
is at a rate of not more than $1,666 
per annum, or (2) 23 percent of so much 
of their earned basic compensation as does 
not exceed a rate of $2,900 per annum, if 
their earned basis compensation Is at a 
rate In excess of $1,666 per annum. 

(b) Officers and employees to whom this 
title applies and whose hours of duty ore less 
than full time, or whose compensation is 
based upon other than a time-period basis 
shall be paid, in lieu of additional compen¬ 
sation under subsection (a), additional com¬ 
pensation at a rate of 23 percent of so much 
of tholr earned basic compensation as does 
not exceed a rate of $2,900 per annum. 

(c) In lieu of overtime pay under title I, 
per annum employees under the Office of the 
Architect of the Capitol who are not com¬ 
pensated in accordance with the Classifica¬ 
tion Act of 1923. as amended, and Intermit¬ 
tent elevator operators under such Office who 
are paid at hourly rates, shall be paid addi¬ 
tional compensation in accordance with the 
provisions of this section. 

(d) In no case shall any officer or employee 
be paid additional compeneation under this 
section for any pay period amounting to 
more than 25 percent (or, in the case of em¬ 
ployees of the Senate restaurant whose hours 
of duty are less than full time, more than 
15 percent) of his earned basic compensa¬ 
tion for such pay period. 

Title 111— ^Amendments to Classification 
Act or 1923, as Amended 

COVERAGE 

Bbc. 301. The provisions of this title shall 
apply to all officers and employees in or under 
the United States Government. Including 
Government-owned or controlled corpora¬ 
tions, or of the municipal government of the 
District of Columbia, who occupy positions 
subject to the Classification Act of 1923, as 
amended. 

establishment of rates for classes of POSI¬ 
TIONS WITHIN grades 

Sec. 302. Section 8 of the Classification 
Act of 1923, as amended. Is further amended 
by inserting at the end of such section a 
paragraph reading as follows: 

"In subdividing any grade Into classes of 
positions, as provided In the foregoing para¬ 
graph. the Civil Service Commission, when¬ 
ever It deems such action warranted by the 
nature of the duties and rosponsiblUtles of 
a class of positions in comparison with other 
classes In the same grade, and in the interests 
of good administration, is authorized to 
establish for any such subdivision or class a 
minimum rate, which shall be one of the pay 
rates, but not In excess of the middle rate, 
of that grade as set forth in section 13 of 
this act, as amended. Whenever the Com¬ 
mission shall find that within the same 
CW^emment organization end at the same 
location gross Inequities exist between basic 
per annum rates of pay fixed for any class 
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Cl positionfi under this act and the compen* 
eatlon of employees whose hasio rates of pay 
are fixed by wage boards or similar adminis¬ 
trative authority serving the same purpose, 
the Commission is hereby empowered, in 
order to correct or reduce such inequities, 
to establish as the minimum rate of pay for 
such class of positions any rate not in excess 
of the middle rate within the range of pay 
fixed by this act for the grade to which such 
class of positions is allocated. For the pur¬ 
poses of this section the fourth rate of a six- 
rate grade shall be considered to be the mid¬ 
dle rate of that grade. Minimum rates 
established under this section shall be duly 
published by regulation and may be revised 
from time to time by the Commission. The 
Commission shall mahe a report of such 
actions or revisions with the reasons there¬ 
for to Congress at the end of each fiscal year.'* 

PBaiODZC WITRIN-ORAOE SALARY ADVANCEMENTS 

6ec. 303 Subsection (b) of section 7 of 
the Classification Act of 1023, as amended, 
is hereby further amended by substituting 
"twelve” for “eighteen'', “eighteen” for 
“thirty”, and “month " for “quarter”; by sub¬ 
stituting “less than $200” for “$60 or $100”, 
and “$200 or more” for “$200 or $250”; by 
striking out paragraphs (2) and (3) and in¬ 
serting in lieu there(^ the following: 

“(2) That an employee shall not be ad¬ 
vanced unless his current efiiciency is good 
or better tlian good.”; 

and by renumbering paragraph (4) as para¬ 
graph “(8)”. 

bewaids fob superior accompubhments; 

AUTHORXEATION AND LIMITATIONS 
8ec. 304. Subsection (f) of section 7 of the 
Classification Act of 1023, as amended, is 
hereby further amended to read as follows: 

“(f) Within the limit of available ap¬ 
propriations, as a reward for superior ac¬ 
complishment, under standards to be pro¬ 
mulgated by the Civil Service Commission, 
and subject to prior approval by the Civil 
Service Commission, or delegation of author¬ 
ity as provided in subsection (g). the head of 
any department or agency is authorized to 
make additional with in-grade compensation 
advancements, but any such additional ad¬ 
vancements shall not exceed one step and no 
employee shall be eligible for more than one 
additional advancement hereunder within 
each of the time periods specified in subsec¬ 
tion (b). All actions under this subsec¬ 
tion and the reasons therefor, shall be re¬ 
ported to the Civil Service Commission. The 
Commission shall present an annual consoli¬ 
dated report to the Congress covering the 
numbers and types of actions taken under 
this subsection.” 

REWARDS FOR SUPERIOR ACCOMPLISHMENT; RE- 
SPON3IBZL1TY OF CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION 

Sec. 305. Subsection (g) of section 7 of the 
Glassification Act of 1923, as amended, is 
hereby further amended to read as follows: 

“(g) The Civil Service Commission is here¬ 
by authorized to issue such regulations as 
may be necessary for the administration of 
this section. In such regulations the Com¬ 
mission is hereby empowered. In its discre¬ 
tion, to delegate to the head of any depart¬ 
ment or agency, or his designated repre¬ 
sentative, the authority to approve additional 
within-grede compensation advancements 
provided tor In subsection (f), without prior 
approval In Individual cases by the Commis¬ 
sion, and to withdraw or suspend such au¬ 
thority from time to time, whenever post¬ 
audit of such actions by the Commission 
Indicates that standards promulgated by the 
Commission have not been observed.” 

INCRRAMC XH BASIC RATES OP COMPENSATION 
Sic. 808. (a) Bach of the existing rates of 
basic compensation set forth In section 18 
ef tbs Classification Act of 1028, as amended, 
except those affected by subsection (b) of 
this section, Is hereby Increased by 20 per¬ 
cent of that past thereof which Is not in 


excess of $1,200 per annum, plus 10 percent 
of that part thereof which Is In excess of 
$1,200 per annum but not in excess of $4.- 
600 per annum, plus 6 percent of that part 
thereof which is In excess of $4,600 per an¬ 
num. Such augmented rates shall be con¬ 
sidered to be the regular basic rates of 
compensation provided by such section. 

(b) (1) The proviso to the fifth para¬ 
graph under the heading “Crafts, protective, 
and custodial service” in section 13 of the 
Classification Act of 1823. as amended, is 
hereby amended to read as follows: “Pro¬ 
vided, That charwomen working part time be 
paid at tlie rate of 78 cents an hour, and 
hood charwomen at the rate of 83 cents an 
hour.” 

(2) Such section is amended so as to pro¬ 
vide the following rates of compensation for 
pcsitions in the clerical-mechanical service: 

Grade 1. 78 to 85 cents an hour. 

Grade 2. 91 to 98 cents an hour. 

Grade 3. $1.05 to $1.11 an hour. 

Grade 4. $1.18 to $1.31 an hour. 

(c) The increase In existing rates of basic 
compensation provided by this section shall 
not be construed to be an “equivalent In¬ 
crease” in compensation within the meaning 
of section 7 (ta) (1) of the Classification Act 
of 1923, as amended. 

Title IV— General Provisions 

GENERAL EXEMPTIONS 

Sec. 401. (a) The provisions of this act 
shall not apply to elected officials. Judge*, cr 
heads of departments, independent establish¬ 
ments. and agencies. As used in this sub¬ 
section the term “elected officials” shall not 
include officers elected by the Senate or House 
of Representatives who are not members of 
either body. 

(b) The provisions of this act, except the 
provisions of section 406, shall not apply to 
(2) officers and employees In the field service 
of the Post Office Department; (2) employees 
whose basic compensation Is fixed and ad¬ 
justed from time to time In accordance with 
prevailing rates by wage boards or similar 
administrative authority serving the same 
purpose; (3) employees outside the conti¬ 
nental limits of the United States, Including 
Alaska, who are paid In accordance with local 
native prevailing wage rates for the area 
in which employed; (4) officers and employees 
of the Inland Waterways Corporation; (6) 
Individuals to whom the provisions of sec¬ 
tion 1 (a) of the act of March 24, 1943 (Pub¬ 
lic Law No. 17, 78th Cong ), are applicable; 
and (0) employees of the Transportation 
Corps of the Army of the United States on 
vessels operated by the United States, and 
vessel employees of the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey, and such employees may be compen¬ 
sated in accordance with the wage practices 
of the maritime Industry. 

EFFECT ON EXX8TIN0 LAWS AFFECTING CERTAIN 
INSFECnONAL GROUPS 

Sec. 402. The provisions of this act shall 
not operate to prevent payment for over¬ 
time services or extra pay for Sunday or holi¬ 
day work In accordance with any of the 
following statutes: Act of February 13, 1911, 
as amended (U. 8. C., title 19, secs. 261 and 
287): act of July 24, 1919 (U. S. C., title 7, 
sec. C94); act of June 17, 1930, as amended 
(U. S. C., title 19, secs. 1450. 1451, and 1462); 
act of March 2. 1931 (U. B. C., title 8, secs. 
109a and 109b): act of May 27, 1936, as 
amended (U. S, C., title 46. sec. 882b); act 
of March 28. 1941 (U. 8. C.. Supp. in. title 
47. sec. 164 (f) (2)); act of June 8, 1944 
(Public Law No. 320, 78th Cong.); Provided, 
That the overtime, Sunday, or holiday serv¬ 
ices covered by such payment shall not also 
form a basis for overtime or extra pay under 
title I of this act. 

XNCSXASI IN BASIC RATBB FOT CUBTOKB 
XMPLOTIBS 

Bwj. 408. The exutlng basic rates ol pay 
^ forth In the act entitled “An act to ad¬ 
just the compensation oC certain emjfioyeaa 


May 15 

in the Customs Service.” approved May 20, 
1928. as amended, and those set forth in the 
second paragraph of section 24 of the Immi¬ 
gration Act of 1017, as amended, are hereby 
increased in the same amount as correspond¬ 
ing rates for positions subject to the Classi¬ 
fication Act of 1923, as amended, would be 
Increased under the provisions of section 
306 of this act; and each such augmented 
rate shall be considered to be the regular 
basic rate of compensation. 

ESTABLISHMENT OF BASIC WOBKWEEK 

Sec. 404. It shall be the duty of the heads 
of the several executive departments, inde¬ 
pendent establishments, and agencies, in¬ 
cluding Government-owned or Government- 
controlled corporations, and the municipal 
government of the District of Columbia, to 
establish for all full-time employees in their 
respective organizations, in the departmental 
and the field services, a basic administrative 
workweek of 40 hours, and to require that 
the hours of work in such workweek be per¬ 
formed within a period of not more than 6 of 
any 7 consecutive days. The provisions of 
the Saturday half-holiday law of March 3, 
1931 (46 Stat. 1482; U. S. C.. title 5, sec. 26 
(a)) shall not be applicable to employees in 
such organizations. The provisions of so 
much of section 6 of the act making appro¬ 
priations for the legislative, executive, and 
Judicial expenses of the Government for the 
fiscal year ending June 30. 1894, and for 
other purposes, as amended (30 Stat. 816: 
U. S. C., title 6. sec. 29), as precedes the sec¬ 
ond proviso in such section is hereby re¬ 
pealed. 

BSGULATIONS 

Bec 406. The Civil Service Commission is 
hereby authorized to Issue such regulations 
as may be necessary for the administration 
of the foregoing provisions of this act, sub¬ 
ject to the approval of the President, Insofar 
as this act affects employees in or under the 
executive branch of the Government. 

PERSONNEL CEILINGS 

Sec. 406 (a) It Is hereby declared to be the 
sense of the Congress that in the Interest of 
economy and efficiency the heads of depart¬ 
ments and agencies In the executive branch 
of the Government shall terminate the em¬ 
ployment of such of the employees thereof 
as are not required for the proper and effi¬ 
cient performance of the functions of their 
respective departments and agencies. 

(b) The heads of departments and agen¬ 
cies in the executive branch shall present 
to the Director of the Bureau of the Budget 
such Information as the Director shall from 
time to time, but at least quarterly, require 
for the purpose of determining the num¬ 
bers of full-time civilian employees and the 
man-months of part-time civilian employ¬ 
ment (other than full-time employees of. 
and part-time employment by, the War and 
Navy IJepartments in the Territories and pos- 
sesseione) required within the United States 
for the proper and efficient performance of 
the authorized functions of their respective 
departments and agencies. The Director 
shall, within 60 days after the date of en¬ 
actment of this act and from time to time, 
but at least quarterly, thereafter, deter¬ 
mine the numbers of employees and man- 
months of employment so required, and any 
personnel or employment in such depart¬ 
ment or agency in excess thereof shall be 
released or terminated at such times as the 
Director shall order. Such determinations, 
and any numbers of employees or man- 
months of employment paid In violation of 
the orders of the Director, shall be reported 
quarterly to the Congress. Each such report 
shall Include a statement showing for each 
department and agency the net Increase or 
decrease in such em^oyees and en4)loy- 
ment ae compared with the correspond!^ 
data contained In the next preceding reports 
together with any suggestions the Direc¬ 
tor may have for legislation which would 
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bring about economy and efficiency in the 
use ot Oovexnment personnel. 

(c) Determinations by the Director of 
numbers of employees and man-months of 
employment required shall be by such ap¬ 
propriation units or organisation units as 
he may deem appropriate. 

(d) The Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget shall maintain a continuous study 
of all appropi'lations and contract authoriza¬ 
tions In relation to personnel employed and 
shall, under such policies as the President 
may prescribe, reserve from expenditure any 
savings in salaries, wages, or other categories 
of expense which he determines to be pos¬ 
sible as a result of reduced personnel re¬ 
quirements. 6uch reserves may be released 
by the Director for expenditure only upon 
a satisfactory showing of necessity. 

(e) As used In this section— 

(1) the term **Unlted States’* shall Include 
the Territories and possessions; 

(2) the term 'full-time civilian employ¬ 
ees” shall include full-time intermittent 
(when actually employed). $1 per year, with¬ 
out compensation, and casual workers, as 
defined by the Civil Service Commission: 
and 

(3) the term “part-time civilian employ¬ 
ment" shall include part-time employment 
by Intermittent (when actually employed), 
$1 per yeai, without compensation, and cas¬ 
ual workers, as defined by the Civil Service 
Commission. 

APPnOPRUTZON AITTBOaiZXD 
Sxc. 407. There are hereby authorized to 
be appropriated such sums as may be nec¬ 
essary to carry out the provisions of this 
act. 

Sue. 408. Amounts payable under the pro¬ 
visions of this act. other than as an in¬ 
crease in the basic rates under title III or 
under section 403. shall not be considered 
in determining the amount of a person's 
annual Income or annual rate of compensa¬ 
tion for the purposes of paragraph II (a) 
of part in of Veterans Regulation No. 1 (a), 
as amended, or section 212 of title H of 
the act entitled "An act making appro¬ 
priations for the legislative branch of the 
Government for the fiscal year ending June 
30. 1283, and for other purposes,” approved 
June 30, 1032, as amended. 

RXPXAL or coNrLXCTXNO raovisxoNs or sxistino 

LAW 

Bxc. 400. All laws or parts of laws in oon- 
fiict with the provisions of this act are hereby 
repealed. 

KTJnSCTIVX DATS 

Ssc. 410. This act shall take effect on July 
1, 1043. 

EXBCUnVE SESSION 

Mr. BARKLEY. I move that the Sen¬ 
ate proceed to the consideration of exec¬ 
utive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business. 

BXECUnVB BaSSBAOE REFEEIRBD 

The PRESIDINO OFFICER (Mr. 
Johnston of South Carolina in the 
chair) laid before the Senate a message 
from the President of the United States 
submitting the nomination of Vice Ad¬ 
miral Richmond K. Turner, United 
States Navyt to be an admiral In the 
Navy, for temporary service, which was 
referred to tiie Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

BX EO Ul l Vg REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 
The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 

By Ur. WAGNER, from tho Committee on 
Banking and Currency: 


Maury Maverick, ot Texas, to be a member 
of the Smaller War Plante Oorpmratlon; 

Patrick W. McDonough, of Caltforxiia, to 
be a member of the Smaller War Plante Cor¬ 
poration; 

James T. Howlngton, of Kentucky, to be a 
member of the SmaUer War Plante Corpo¬ 
ration; 

Lawrence P. Arnold, of nilnole, to be a 
member at the SmaUer War Plants Corpo¬ 
ration: and 

C. Edward Rowe, of Massachusetts, to be 
a member of the Smaller War Plants Corpo¬ 
ration. 

By Mr. THOBCAS of Oklahoma, from the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry: 

David E. LlUenthal, of Wisconsin, to be a 
member of the board of directors of the 
Tennessee VaUey Authority for the term 
expiring 9 years after May 18, 1845 (re¬ 
appointment) . 

By Mr. McKELLAR, from the Committee on 
Post Offices and Post Roads; 

Sundry postmasters. 

By Mr. THOMAS of Utah, from the Com¬ 
mittee on Military Affairs: 

Sundry officers for promotion In the Regu¬ 
lar Army of the United States; 

IBeveral officers for appointment, by trans¬ 
fer. In the Regular Army of the United 
States; and 

Sundry cadets of the United States Mili¬ 
tary Academy, for appointment as second 
lieutenants in the Regular Army of the 
United States. _ 

By Mr. O’MAHONEY, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary: 

Harold H. Young, of Texas, to be Solicitor 
of the Department of Commerce. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no further reports of committees, the 
clerk will state the nominations on the 
calendar. 

POSTMASTER AT HOPKINS. MINN.— 
NOMINATION PASSED OVER 

The legislative clerk read the nomina¬ 
tion of Thomas J. Kosanda, to be post¬ 
master at Hopkins, Minn. 

Mr. BALL. Mr. President, the Sena¬ 
tor from California [Mr. Downey] ia not 
present in the Chamber. I have en¬ 
deavored to reach him by telephone at 
his office. I ask that the nomination be 
temporarily passed over. 

The PRESIDINa OFFICER. The 
nomination will be temporarily passed 
over. 

The clerk will state the next nomina¬ 
tion on the calendar. 

POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT 

The legislative clerk read the nomina¬ 
tion of Joseph J. Lawler to be Third As¬ 
sistant Postmaster General. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 

THE JUDICIARY 

The legislative clerk read the nomina¬ 
tion of Donnell Gilliam to be United 
States district Judge for the eastern dis¬ 
trict of North Caroli na. » 

The PRESIDING OPPICEK. Without 
objection, the nomination Is eonflrmed. 

The legislative clerk read ^ nomina¬ 
tion of Tobias E. Diamond to be United 
States attorney tor the northern district 
of Iowa. 

The PRESIDINa OPiraCBE. Without 
objection, the nomination Is confirmed. 

The legi^tlve tkuk read the nomina¬ 
tion of Jones Floyd to be United States 
marshal for the western district of 
Arkansas. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I ask unanimous 
consent that the President be notified of 
all nominations confirmed this day. 

The PRESIDINO OFFICER. With¬ 
out objection, the President will be noti¬ 
fied forthwith. 

With the exception of the nomination 
passed over, that completes the calendar. 

POSTMASTER AT HOPKINS, MINN. 

Mr. BALL. Mr. President, 1 ask to 
recur to the nomination passed over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the nomination passed 
over. 

The legislative clerk read the nom¬ 
ination of Thomas J. Kosanda, to be 
postmaster at Hopkins, Minn. 

Mr. BALL. Mr. President. 1 discussed 
this subject in the Senate a week ago 
Monday, and I shall merely review very 
briefly what I stated at that time. 

The Post Office Department has sub¬ 
mitted the name of Thomas J. Kosanda 
to be postmaster at Hopkins, Minn. It 
did so after certification by the Civil 
Service Commission that Kosanda was 
entitled to veteran's preference. As a 
result of the civil-sei^ce examination 
held for the post, three persons were 
certified, namely, Roy M. Kelly, with a 
grade of 91.8; Einar Jorgenson, with a 
grade of 84.6; and Thomas J. Kosanda, 
whose name is before the Senate, with a 
grade of 75.8. Five percent was added to 
the score of each of these men for vet¬ 
eran's preference. 

Kosanda Is acting postmaster at the 
present time, and has been for approxi¬ 
mately a year. BLelly has been employed 
in the post office at Hopkins for 18 years, 
and for the past several years he has 
been assistant postmaster. 

As Senators know, there is a require¬ 
ment that no eligible veteran may be 
passed over and a nonveteran appointed 
without giving the reasons in writing 
for so doing. Therefore, Kosanda could 
not have been appointed in this case ex¬ 
cept with the certification of the Civil 
Service Commission that he was entitled 
to veteran’s preference. 

The facts are that Kelly spent 13 
memths overseas in the First World War. 
that Kosanda reported for induction on 
November 11.1918. and. according to the 
Information which has been given to 
me, was discharged on December 10,1918, 
without ever having been sworn Into the 
Army. 

The Senator from California Informed 
me today that he had asked lor a report 
in this case, both from the Army and 
from the Civil Service Commission. The 
Army informed him that they had paid 
Kosanda $1, that he had been dis¬ 
charged on the same day as that on 
which he reported for induction, and was 
never actually sworn into the armed 
forces of the United States. Therefore, 
in the opinion of the Army he was not 
entitled to veterans* preference. On 
checking that information with the Civil 
Service Commission, after investigation 
they stated that they had informally in¬ 
formed the Senator from California that 
they were withdrawing the certification 
of Kosanda as being entitled to veterans* 
Inference. 
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Z believe it is the clear Intent of Con¬ 
gress that only veterans who have served 
on active duty in the armed forces of the 
United States during a war are entitled 
to veterans* preference. I think the 
certification of Kosanda as being en¬ 
titled to veterans* preference was clearly 
a mistake, and a violation of the clear 
intent of Congress. 

In view of the statement made to me 
this morning by the Senator from Cali¬ 
fornia that the Civil Service Commission 
was withdrawing its certification of 
Klosanda, I suggest to the distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on Post Of¬ 
fices and Post Roads [Mr. McKsllar] 
that the nomination of Kosanda be re¬ 
committed to the committee for a thor¬ 
ough che ck-u p on the facts. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, this 
nomination was made by the Post Office 
Department following a report of the 
Civil Service Commission that both of 
the gentlemen Involved are veterans. It 
seems that Mr. Kosanda has been acting 
as postmaster at Hopkins, Minn., for a 
long time. I believe Mr. Kelly was em¬ 
ployed in the office, also, but Mr. Kosanda 
has been employed there longer than has 
Mr. Kelly. 

The Democratic authorities in that 
State recommended the appointment of 
Mr. Koranda. They wanted him to be 
appointed. The Post Office Department 
wanted him appointed. There is noth¬ 
ing against his character, ability, stand¬ 
ing, or efficiency in any respect whatso¬ 
ever. 

The other man, Mr. Kelly, is not be¬ 
fore the Senate so far as a nomination 
is concerned. His name was placed on 
the eligible Ust, but there is no reason 
in the world why the Senate should not 
confirm the nomination of Mr. Kosanda. 
Both men were certified by the Civil 
Service Commission as being war veter¬ 
ans. 

This subject was aU threshed out in 
the committee, and I see no reason for 
further holding up the confirmation of 
the nomination. I assume that the con¬ 
troversy is merely a political one. I do 
not know what the politics of these men 
may be; but I understand that those 
who are in position to be correctly in¬ 
formed have stated that Mr. Kosanda 
has the backing of the Democratic or¬ 
ganization in the locality in which the 
office is located. For that reason I 
do not see why the nomination should not 
be confirmed. 

I served on the Committee on Post 
Offices and Post Roads when the Repub¬ 
licans were in charge, and I do not re¬ 
call ever having suggested that a Demo¬ 
crat be appointed when ^Republican had 
been nominated. I may have done so, 
but I doubt it. 

Mr. BALL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McKBLLAR. I yield. 

Mr. BALL. I may say that I do not 
know either of these individuals. Mr. 
Kelly or Mr. Kosanda. My attention was 
called to this case by the Veterans of 
Fbreign Wars, who protested very vig¬ 
orously against what they regarded as a 
gross disregard of the veterans* prefer¬ 
ence law, and on investigation I was 
convlnoed that it was a gross violation 
of the Intent of Congress that veterans 


who served on active duty should be 
given preference, and that an individual 
who reported for induction on November 
11, 1918, and discharged on December 
11, 1918, and was never sworn into the 
armed forces certainly was not entitled 
to that preference. On that basis, I be¬ 
lieve the committee should go into this 
situation, because a hundred thousand 
veterans a month, most of whom have 
seen actual combat duty, are being dis¬ 
charged from the armed forces, and if 
the law passed by Congress saying that 
they are entitled to preference is not to 
mean anything. I think we should find 
it out right now. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Will the Senator per¬ 
mit me to ask a question? 

Mr. BALL. Certainly. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I am wondering to 
what extent the Senate would feel Justi¬ 
fied in going beyond the records of the 
Civil Service Commission and the War 
Department in determining whether a 
man is a veteran. Under the law there 
is no distinction made between a veteran 
who saw active service and one who did 
not. 

Mr. BALL. Oh, yes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I mean, there is no 
distinction between overseas veterans, 
except there may be one of percentage in 
the grading of the papers. If they are 
certified as veterans, under the law which 
has been in force for a long time, such 
certification is taken from the records 
of the War Department. I do not know 
where else it would be gotten. That 
raises a question. A nomination comes 
to the Senate. Ordinarily, unless there 
is something against the nominee by way 
of character disqualification or other dis¬ 
qualification, the qualifications of other 
possible nominees whose names might 
have been sent in are not usually re¬ 
garded as a reason for denying confirma¬ 
tion to the man nominated. I myself am 
somewhat bothered about how far behind 
the War Department records we should 
go in determining whether a man is actu¬ 
ally a veteran, and whether he has been 
properly certified to the Commission, and 
by the Commission to the Senate, as hav¬ 
ing be^n a veteran of some war. 

Mr. BALL. Mr. President, if the Sen¬ 
ator from Tennessee will yield, the law 
passed in the Seventy-eighth Congress, 
Public Law 359, very clearly states that 
only those ex-service men and women 
who have served on active duty in any 
branch of the armed forces are entitled 
to preference. As I understand, the 
Army record shows that this man was 
never sworn into the armed forces. 
That was the basis of the protest I 
received. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, this 
is a matter which I know has been back 
to the committee once, and perhaps 
twice. I am sure it has been back once. 
Will the Senator say whether or not it 
has been back twice? 

Mr. BALL. This is the first time it 
has been befor e the Senate. 

Mr. McKELLAR. It was before the 
Senate on a previous occasion, and the 
Senator asked that It be held up, and we 
have had it before the committee time 
and time again. After a very careful 
consideration the last time, the report 


the Senator has heard of did not mate¬ 
rialize. It was found that the Civil 
Service Commission had certified this 
man after the War Department had 
certified him to the Civil Service Com¬ 
mission. I have no objection to the 
nomination going back to the commit¬ 
tee for further examination. Hopkins 
must be an extremely important town. 
I did not know it was so important; but 
we have spent not only hours but days 
trying to determine whether Mr. Kelly 
or Mr. Kosanda should be postmaster. 
I am perfectly willing to spend more 
time on it. I am merely wondering 
whether the Senator could ascertain why 
this matter is so exceedingly important 
that it should take so much of the time 
of the committee and of the Senate. It 
has come up a dozen times and gone over 
for purposes of examination. I am per¬ 
fectly willing it should go back to the 
committee, if the Senator so desires. 

Mr. BALL. The committee never had 
a meeting on this nomination. I held it 
up in committee, and then I agreed with 
the chairman that at his request, we 
would let it go to the Senate, and I would 
present my case here. There was never a 
meeting of the committee on this nom¬ 
ination, as I understand. 

Mr. McKELLAR. How long has it 
been before the Senate? It has been be¬ 
fore the Senate quite a number of times. 

Mr. BALL. It came up a week ago 
Monday. It was put over at the request 
of the Senator from California, and not 
on the request of the Senator from Min¬ 
nesota. I have no objection to its being 
acted on at this moment. I move that 
the nomination be recommitted to the 
committee. 

The PRESIDINQ OFFICER. The 
question is on the motion of the Senator 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. BALL. If the chairman wants to 
take the nomination back to the com¬ 
mittee. I should like to have the facts 
from the Army and the Civil Service 
Commission, particularly in view of the 
statement of the Senator from California 
to me. _ 

Mr. McKELLAR. Will the Senator 
let us settle it once and for all. within a 
reasonable time, and not hold up the 
Senate and the committee? I am per¬ 
fectly willing to take it back to the com¬ 
mittee; I have no objection in the world 
to doing so; but I hope the Senator will 
ascertain whether the Civil Service Com¬ 
mission is falsely certifying a nomina¬ 
tion to us, or whether the Army is doing 
it. If either one is doing it, I hope the 
Senator will find it out and make his 
proof, and we shall be glad to consider it. 

The PRESIDmO OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is recommitted 
to the committee. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Very weU. 

REOBfiS TO THURSDAY 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President. If 
there is no further business to be trans¬ 
acted, as in legislative session, I move 
that the Senate take a recess until 12 
o’clock noon on Thursday next. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 
o’clock and 7 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
took a recess until Thursday, May 17, 
1945, at 12 o’clock meridian. 
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NOMINATXONS 

Executive nomination received by the 
Senate May 15 (legislative day of April 
16), 1945: 

ArfonmcnfT m Titi Navy 
Vice Admiral Richmond S. Turner, United 
States Navy, to be an admiral In the Navy, 
for temporary service. 


CONFIRMATTONS 

Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate May 15 (legislative day of 
April 16), 1945: 

Post Omci Dbpaktmint 

Joseph J. Lawler, to be Third Assistant 
Postmaster General. 

UfOTED States District Judge 

Donnell Gilliam, to be United States dis¬ 
trict judge for the eastern district of North 
Carolina. 

United States Attornet 

Tobias S. Diamond, to be United States 
attorney for the northern district of Iowa. 

United States BIarshal 

Jones Floyd, to be United States marshal 
for the western district of Arkansas. 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, May 15, 1945 

The House met at 12 o’clock noon, and 
was called to order by the Speaker. 

Rev. Bernard Braskamp, D. D.. pastor 
of the Ounton Temple Memorial Pres¬ 
byterian Church. Washington, D. C„ of¬ 
fered the following prayer: 

Almighty Ck)d, our Heavenly Father, 
in this moment of worship we would rev¬ 
erently lift our hearts in gratitude and 
gladness for Thy gift of life, Thy protec¬ 
tion. Thy guiding hand, and the many 
tokens of Thy love. 

Thou hast revealed Thyself as the 
Way. but we humbly confess that we have 
turned aside from those paths which 
Thou hast marked out for us. May we 
be more eager to hear and heed Thy 
voice, saying. '*This is the way, walk ye 
therein," for Thy ways are ways of 
pleasantness and Thy paths are paths of 
peace. 

Thou art the Truth, but we penitently 
acknowledge that we have taken counsel 
with our own wisdom and have become 
confused and cbnfounded. We pray that 
we may now be Inspired with such a love 
to seek Thy truth that we shall come to 
know the truth of Thy love. 

Grant that in all the duties and tasks 
of this new day we may have the assur¬ 
ance of Thy presence, the fpllness of Thy 
power, and the benediction of Thy peace. 

We offer our prayer through the merits 
and mediation of the Christ our Saviour. 
Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of 
yesterday was read and approved. 
inasAos PROM the prebidbnt 

A message in writing from the Presi¬ 
dent of the United States was communi¬ 
cated to the House by Mr. Miller, one of 
his secretaries. 


MBS8AG8 FROM THE SENATB 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Frazier, its legislative clerk, announced 
that the Senate had passed without 
amendment a bill of the House of the 
following title: 

H. R. 9992. An act to extend the provisions 
of the act of July 11, 1941 (Public Law 163, 
77th Cong.). 

The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed a bill of the following 
title, in which the concurrence of 'the 
House is requested: 

8.89. An act to provide for the planning 
of rural electrification projects, to reestab¬ 
lish the Rural Electrification Administration 
as an independent agency of the Govern¬ 
ment. and for other purposes. 

The message also announced that the 
President pro tempore has appointed 
Mr. Barkley and Mr. Brewster members 
of the Joint select committe on the part 
of the Senate, as provided for in the act 
of August 6, 1939. entitled "An act to 
provide for the disposition of certain 
records of the United States Govern¬ 
ment," for the disposition of executive 
papers in the following departments and 
agencies: 

I . Department of Commerce. 

2. Department of Justice. 

3. Department of the Treasury. 

4. Department of War. 

5. Administrative OfQce of United 
States Courts. 

6 . Office of Scientific Research and De¬ 
velopment. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the report of the com¬ 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend¬ 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
2603) entitled "An act making appropri¬ 
ations for the Departments of State, Jus¬ 
tice, Commerce, the judiciary, and the 
Federal Loan Agency for the fiscal year 
ending June 30,1946, and for other pur¬ 
poses.” 

The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the amendment of the 
House to the amendment of the Senate 
No. 40 to the foregoing bill. 

The message also announced that the 
President pro tempore has appointed 
Mr. Barkley and Mr. Brewster members 
of the joint select committee on the 
part of the Senate, as provided for in 
the act of August 5. 1939, entitled "An 
act to provide for the disposition of cer¬ 
tain records of the United States Gov¬ 
ernment." for the disposition of execu¬ 
tive papers in the following departments 
and agencies: 

1 . Department of Agriculture. 

2. Department of the Navy. 

3. Department of War. 

4. Office of Defense Transportation. 

5 . Office of Price Administration. 

6 . War Manpower Commission. 

PERMISSION TO ADDRESS TBI HOUSE 

Mr. MCCORMACK. Mr. Speaker. I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle¬ 
man from Texas (Mr. Thomason] may 
have permission to address the House for 
1 hour today before disposition of the 
legislative bustness on the Speaker’s desk. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas¬ 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

TRANSPORTATION HOME OP PERSONS IN 
THE ARMED FORCES 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, I present a 
privileged report from the House Com¬ 
mittee on Military Affairs on House 
Resolution 249. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol¬ 
lows: 

Jiesolved, That the Secretary of War and 
the Secretary of the Navy arc directed to 
transmit to the House of Representatives 
within 2 days after the adoption of this reso¬ 
lution copies of all plans of the Department 
of War and of the Department of the Navy, 
respectively, for providing transportation 
home to persons in the armed forces return¬ 
ing to the United States on furlough after 
victory in Europe. 

Mr. MAY, Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the resolution be laid on the table. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. Will the gentleman 
from Kentucky withhold his motion 
pending the parliamentary inquiry? 

Mr. MAY. Yes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state his parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, as I understand, a resolution 
of this type has to rorr c before the House 
within 7 legislative days either with a 
motion to lay it on the table or with a 
favorable report. May I ask the gen¬ 
tleman from Kentucky if he can throw a 
little light on the information which I 
asked for? 

• Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, the informa¬ 
tion sought by the resolution has been 
made public by the War and Navy De¬ 
partments. It has likewise been printed 
In special reports by the House Commit¬ 
tee on Military Affairs, and Is available 
to all Members of the House. We an¬ 
ticipate printing a large number of those 
reports setting forth what is known as 
the plan for discharging personnel from 
the Army, known as the point system. 
That is in print now and will be available 
to the House generally. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, a further parliamentary In¬ 
quiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, I shall not ask for a vote on 
tUs motion. If I thought I had the 
votes to put it through, I would ask for 
it, however. But I fear. In ^ew of the 
forces of reaction obviously alined 
against me, I would be entering into a 
David and Goliath battle. May I ask 
the gentleman from Kentucky if there 
is any specific place in the report which 
deals with furlough transportation as 
covered by the question in the resolution? 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point of order that that is not a parlia¬ 
mentary inquiry. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, a further parliamentary in¬ 
quiry. 
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The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it 

Mr. MAY. I decline to yield further, 
Mr. Speaker, for a parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. That, 
I preisume. Is reserved for the Chair to 
decide. I will say this, if I may. Mr. 
Speaker, before the motion is finally put 
to a voice vote. I believe that there 
should be more publicity given this par¬ 
ticular resolution and more opportunity 
to debate It. The Committee on Military 
Affairs is dodging the issue by not al¬ 
lowing it to come out and having a 
free discussion on it. Of course, nothing 
I can say will change the obstinacy of 
those who persist to ignore the impor¬ 
tance of giving our soldiers a break. But 
I warn the House there will be a day of 
reckoning. I have already plenty of 
evidence from returning servicemen that 
Congress is being blamed rightly or 
wrongly for not doing right by our boys. 
This resolution will at least show the 
Army that our hearts are friendly toward 
our fighting men. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, may I say 
that on the question of publicity on the 
matter, the gentleman from New York 
has during the past 2 years given a great 
deal of publicity to it. He has spoken 
on the subject on many occasions and 
yet he seems want ing inf ormation. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Three 
years. 

Mr. MAY. We have already made a 
report to the House on it. In addition 
to that we have printed all the facts, 
including the operation of the system. 
1 insist upon my motion, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentleman from 
Kentucky. 

The motion was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Thomason] is recognized for 
1 hour. 

GERMAN ATROCITIES 

Mr. THOMASON. Mr. Speaker, the 
committee appointed by you to serve 
with a like committee from the Senate to 
Investigate the war atrocity camps in 
Germany herewith submits its report. 
The report is unanimous and signed by 
all members of the Joint committee. Our 
special mission was to ascertain the facts 
and the report is therefore confined to 
that field. Later in the day, or within 
the next day or two. when the members 
of the committee can obtain the fioor we 
will make other observations regarding 
our inter^ting trip and also yield for 
questions! I know there are many things 
about which you feel deep concern. You 
will want to know about the attitude of 
the German people, the treatment ac¬ 
corded American prisoners, the punish¬ 
ment of war criminals and the procedure 
to be employed. We were in Europe at 
an exciting and historic time. We vis¬ 
ited France. Germany. Belgium, and 
England. We were there when the Ger¬ 
mans surrendered, although the official 
proclamation was not Issued until the 
night we left Paris for home. We visited 
General Elsenhower and also most of 
our high commanders at their respective 
headquarters at or near the front. We 


talked with hundreds of Q. I.’s, saw 
many of our boys who had been prison¬ 
ers and visited our sick and wounded in 
several hospitals. We were proud of all 
our men and women in the armed forces, 
and rejoiced that we are American citi¬ 
zens. Many of the details of our trip we 
hope to give you at an early date. I re¬ 
quest, however, that I not be asked to 
yield during the reading of the report. 
REPORT TO THE SENATE AND HOUSE 
OF REPRESENTATIVES OF THE JOINT 
COMMITTEE REPRESENTINO THE TWO 
HOUSES NAMED TO INVESTIGATE 
ATROCITIES AND OTHER CONDITIONS 
IN CONCENTRATION CAMPS IN QER- 
MANY. AS REQUESTED BY GEN. DWIGHT 
D. EISENHOWER THROUGH THE CHIEF 
OF STAFF. GEN. GEORGE C. MARSHALL 

To the Senate and House of Representa- 
fives: 

Before relating the conditions found 
by the Joint committee which recently 
visited Germany to investigate atrocities 
in concentration camps in that coun¬ 
try, the committee desires to inform the 
Senate and House of Representatives the 
basis upon which the investigation was 
imdertaken and the procedure by which 
members representing the two Houses 
were designated. 

The trip to Europe was wholly unex¬ 
pected on the part of all those who made 
it. It was a mission undertaken with a 
view to the possible performance of a 
service to the Congress, to the American 
people, and to the cause of peace. 

On April 20, at about noon, two repre¬ 
sentatives from the Office of the Chief 
of Staff called upon the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives and the ma¬ 
jority leader of the Senate, and laid 
before them a cablegram received by 
Gen. George C. BAarshall from Gen. 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, Commander in 
Chief of the Allied forces in the Euro¬ 
pean theater of the war, which cable¬ 
gram was as follows: 

From: General Elsenhower. 

To: General Marshall. 

We are constantly finding German camps 
In which they have placed political prisoners 
where unspeakable conditions exist. From 
my own personal observation I can state un> 
equivocaUy that aU written statements up 
to now do not paint the full horrors. 

In view of these facts you may think it 
advisable to invite about 12 congressional 
leaders and 12 leading editors to see these 
camps. If so I shaU be glad to take these 
groups to one of these camps. Such a visit 
will show them without any trace of doubt 
the full evidence of the cruelty practiced 
by the Nazis in such places as normal pro¬ 
cedure. 

A similar invitation is being sent to similar 
representative British groups. 

General Marshall requested these rep¬ 
resentatives to contact both Houses, in 
the manner above mentioned, for the 
purpose of arranging the designation of 
their respective Members to make this 
investigation with all the promptness 
possible. 

In order that they might arrive at the 
scene of the atrocities, which General 
Eisenhower desired the committee to 
view in person as soon as possible, it was 
stated that the group would be expected 
to leave Washington on Sunday morn¬ 
ing, April 22. 


May 15 

These concentration camps had been 
uncovered by the advancing Allied 
armies and the conditions were such 
as to make it compulsory that they be 
cleaned up as rapidly as possible, and. 
therefore, such committee as might be 
designated would of necessity have to 
arrive on the scene and make such per¬ 
sonal investigation as they might think 
proper while the conditions were as fresh 
and unchanged as possible following the 
occupation of these areas by our armed 
forces. 

As will be seen from the cablegram. 
General Elsenhower also suggested the 
appointment of a similar committee 
from among the newspapers and other 
publishers of the country, in order that 
they might have a similar opportunity 
to investigate these conditions which 
prompted General Eisenhower’s request. 
During our interview with him at his 
headquarters in Europe, he advised us 
that when he visited one of these con¬ 
centration camps, which will be referred 
to later, he was so horrified at what he 
found that he felt it incumbent upon 
him to request that the committee men¬ 
tioned should come at once and see con¬ 
ditions as they were. 

The Speaker of the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives and the majority leader of the 
Senate at once set about to consult with 
the minority leaders of the two respec¬ 
tive Houses, with a view of designating 
a representative committee to respond 
to General Eisenhower’s request with all 
promptitude. The minority leaders of 
the House and Senate, respectively, were 
immediately conferred with, with a view 
to their cooperation in the selection of 
such a Joint committee. 

It was agreed that six Members from 
each House would be designated, to be 
equally divided between the majority 
and minority parties in both Houses. 
While the Senate was in session for a 
short period on Friday the 20th. the mat¬ 
ter had been brought to the attention of 
the two Houses so unexpectedly that it 
was Impossible to do more on that day 
than discuss the matter informally be¬ 
cause of the contemplated week end re¬ 
cess of both Houses, and because, if the 
committee were to depart on Sunday 
the 22d as desired, it would be impossible 
to wait until the following week, either 
for the purpose of taking formal action 
in the two Houses of Congress, or to con¬ 
sult more leisurely with respect to the 
personnel of the Joint committee. 

Under these circumstances, it was 
agreed that the membership represent¬ 
ing both Houses should be immediately 
named, in order that the mission might 
go forward without delay. In appoint¬ 
ing the Members of the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives, the Speaker indicated his de¬ 
sire to have representation from three 
of the House committees, namely. For¬ 
eign Affairs. Military Affairs, and Naval 
Affairs. But this suggestion was in¬ 
formal, and there was no definite agree¬ 
ment as between the two groups as to 
what committees should be represented. 
On the whole, however, this arrangement 
was followed. 

During the afternoon and evening of 
TMday the 20th. and Saturday morning 
the 21st, the majority and minority lead¬ 
ers of the Senate frequently conferred as 
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to the personnel ot the Senate portion 
of the joint committee. During the 
morning of the 2l8t, the minority leader 
of the Senate, the Senator from Maine 
{Mr. White] advised the majority leader 
he was ready to recommend, on the part 
of the minority, the Senator from Illi¬ 
nois [Mr. Brooks], the Senator from Ne¬ 
braska [Mr. Whirry], and the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Saltokstall]. 

The majority leader of the Senate 
asked the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
Grorqb], acting chairman of the Com¬ 
mittee on Foreign Relations, and the 
Senator from Utah IMr. Thomas], chair¬ 
man of the Committee on Military Af¬ 
fairs, to become members of the Sen¬ 
ate group: and he sought to have the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Walsh], chairman of the Committee on 
Naval Affairs, Included as the third mem¬ 
ber of the group to represent the Senate 
majority. The Senator from Georgia 
and the Senator from Utah Indicated 
their willingness to accept this assign¬ 
ment, but the Senator from Massachu¬ 
setts bad left the city for his home in 
Massachusetts and was not expected to 
return until the following Monday. It 
was. therefore, Impossible to confer with 
him about his possible appointment as 
a member of the committee. He has 
since indicated that it would have been 
impossible for him to have become a 
member of the committee if he had been 
in Washington. After the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives and the 
minority leader of the Senate advised 
the majority leader of the Senate on Sat¬ 
urday morning the names of the mem¬ 
bers designated by them, respectively, a 
conference was called of the entire group 
at 1 o’clock on Saturday afternoon to re¬ 
ceive the information necessary from the 
War Depai’tment concerning the hour of 
departure and tlie requirements and 
needs of the various members of the 
group upon their arrival in Europe. 
During this conference the members of 
the group urged the majority leader of 
the Senate to become a member of the 
committee and make the trip, which he 
decided to do. and, therefore, he became 
a member of the group in lieu of the Sen¬ 
ator from Massachusetts, chairman of 
the Committee on Naval Affairs. This, 
in brief, is the basis for the appoint¬ 
ment of the various Members and the 
basis for the trip Iteslf. The commit¬ 
tee, thus appointed, consisted of the fol¬ 
lowing members: 

The Senator from Kentucky, Mr. 
Albin W. Barkley, 

The Senator from Georgia, Mr. Wal¬ 
ter F. George. 

The Senator from Utah, Mr. Elbert D. 
Thomas. 

The Senator from Illinois, Mr. C. Way- 
lahb Brooks. 

The Senator from Nebraska, Mr. Ken- 
HETR 6. Wherry. 

The Senator from Massachusetts, Mr. 
Levbrett Saltonstall. 

Representative R. Ewing Thomason 
from Texas. 

Representative James P. Richards 
from South Carolina. 

Representative Bd. V. Izac from Cali¬ 
fornia. 

Representative John M. Voryb from 
Ohio, 


Representative James W. Mott from 
Oregon. 

Representative Dewey Short from 
Missouri. 

It ought to be stated that nobody in 
the War Department made any sugges¬ 
tions, directly or indirectly, as to who 
should be appointed on this joint com¬ 
mittee. When the members of the com¬ 
mittee were appointed, in the way which 
has been Indicated, the War Depart¬ 
ment was advised of the personnel and 
was represented at the conference held 
on Saturday afternoon to make arrange¬ 
ments for the trip. 

The entire group departed at noon on 
Sunday, the 22d, by air transportation 
arranged by the War Department, ac¬ 
companied by representatives of that 
Department, and arrived in Paris in the 
late afternoon of Monday, April 23. 

Before setting forth the conditions 
which the committee found at the three 
camps which it visited, all of which will 
be described later, the committee feels 
that it is advisable to state the general 
character and purpose of the camps, as 
well as the character of the evidence 
which it obtained, and upon which tills 
report is based. 

There are more than 100 concentra¬ 
tion camps for slave laborers and polit¬ 
ical prisoners in Germany. No attempt 
was made to conceal them and all were 
built in thickly populated areas and 
many of them along main highways. 
Your committee visited three of these 
camps located in widely separated parts 
of Germany, namely, Buchenwald in 
Thlirlngen Province, Nordhausen in Sax¬ 
ony, and Dachau in Bavaria. These three 
camps are typical of all the concentra¬ 
tion camps in the Reich and their phys¬ 
ical characteristics, functions, manage¬ 
ment, and operation furnish an accurate 
cross section of the entire German po¬ 
litical prisoner camp system and policy. 

Before proceeding with detailed state¬ 
ments concerning the several camps vis¬ 
ited. we believe a preliminary word as 
to just what these camps are and just 
what they are used for would be of value. 
In the first place, the concentration 
camps for political prisoners must not be 
confused with the prisoner-of-war 
camps. No prisoners of war are confined 
in any of these political-prisoner camps, 
and there is no relationship whatever be¬ 
tween a concentration camp for politi¬ 
cal prisoners and a camp for prisoners 
of war. 

The concentration camps for political 
prisoners are precisely what the name 
implies. They are places of incarcera¬ 
tion, pimishment, and Uquidation of ci¬ 
vilians who were opposed to or who were 
suspected of being opposed to the Hitler 
regime. A number of them were estab¬ 
lished at the beginning of that regime. 
At first these camps contained only Ger¬ 
man political prisoners. When the Ger¬ 
mans overran and occupied the adjacent 
lands of Poland, Russia, France, Holland, 
Belgium, Czechoslovakia, and other coun¬ 
tries, the camps were expanded both in 
size and number to acemnmodate the 
hundreds of thousands of additional po¬ 
litical prisoners brou^t in from those 
countries. 

During the past month all of these 
camps have hem uncovered by the rapid 
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advance of the Allied armies. At the 
time of our visit the surviving prisoners 
were still in the camps and were being 
cared for by the American military 
forces. These liberated prisoners will 
be sent to their home countries when 
facilities for that purpose are available, 
and some, in fact, have already been sent 
home. When we saw the camps, how¬ 
ever, they were filled practically to ca¬ 
pacity with prisoners. This was espe¬ 
cially the case at Dachau, which camp 
we inspected only 48 hours after the S. S. 
garrison in charge of it had been driven 
out by the American troops. 

THE TBREX classes OF EVIDENCE UPON WHICH 
THIS REPOST 18 BASED 

We think it Is important, also, to 
make a statement at this point regard¬ 
ing the character of evidence gathered 
on our visits to these camps, so that the 
basis for the detailed recital which fol¬ 
lows may be clear and unambiguous. 

Three classes or kinds of evidence were 
presented to us. The first was the visual 
inspection of the camps themselves, 
freshly freed by the American troops of 
S. S. supervision. We saw the barracks, 
the work places, the physical facilities 
for torture, degradation, and execution. 
We saw the victims, both dead and alive, 
of the atrocities practiced at these camps. 
We saw the process of liquidation by 
starvation while it was still going on. 
We saw the indescribable filth and 
smelled the nauseating stench before it 
was cleaned up, and we saw a number of 
victims of this liquidation process ac¬ 
tually die. 

The second kind of evidence we ob¬ 
tained was the testimony of eyewit¬ 
nesses among the prisoners themselves 
to these atrocities. Many of the prison¬ 
ers had been in the camps we visited 
as long as 3 and 4 years. Many others 
had spent long terms as prisoners In 
several other similar camps. While these 
prisoners included men from nearly all 
the countries of central Europe, whose 
speech, whose station in life and whoso 
education and previous environment dif¬ 
fered widely from one another, yet the 
testimony of all these witnesses was sub¬ 
stantially the same. Directly and 
through Interpreters we talked to pris¬ 
oners who had seen the hangings and 
the beatings and who had themselves ex¬ 
perienced the systematic process of star¬ 
vation, corpora] punishment, and human 
degradation. 

The third kind of evidence was what 
may be called the common knowledge of 
the camp, that is to say, evidence of 
things done In the camp which were not 
done publicly but which, nevertheless, all 
prisoners were aware of. This is sim¬ 
ilar to certain knowledge possessed by 
prisoners generally in legitimate insti¬ 
tutions like State penitentiaries. These 
prisoners, from custom and experience, 
from their conversation with the guards 
and among themselves, and from a very 
plain and almost mathematical kind of 
circumstantial evidence, have accurate 
knowledge of certain things which they 
have not actually seen with their own 
eyes. The prisoners at the camps speak 
^bout these things as though they had 
actually seen them. It was the unani¬ 
mous opinion of our committee after 
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talking to hundreds of prisoners that 
this third kind.of evidence was often as 
accurate and reliable as the two kinds 
of direct evidence above referred to. An 
example of . this kind of evidence will be 
found in that part of our report deal¬ 
ing with the torture chamber at Buchen- 
wald, where no one actually saw the 
strangulations perpetrated in this cham¬ 
ber, but where the circumstantial evi¬ 
dence of it was so complete and clear 
as to leave no doubt in the mind of 
anyone. 

The three kinds of evidence here re¬ 
ferred to constitute the only evidence 
accepted by this committee in making 
its report. Rumor, hearsay, and every 
other form of information or testimony 
has been carefully excluded so that those 
reading the report may be assured that 
everything therein described weis either 
actually seen by us or reported to us by 
competent and reliable eyewitnesses or 
that it is based on circumstantial evi¬ 
dence which we have considered to be 
trustworthy. 

One further preliminary observation 
may not be out of place here, and that 
is that all of the facts here recited are 
corroborated by the records of the in¬ 
vestigation of the military authorities 
who have made a most minute, careful, 
and exhaustive examination of all of 
the prison camps. These authorities, 
who are specialists in their line, have 
taken the testimony of hundreds of eye¬ 
witnesses and have carefully authenti¬ 
cated and documented the same. The 
committee has examined some of this 
documented evidence but it has not used 
any of it in making this report. The re¬ 
port is based exclusively upon our own 
personal investigation of these camps. 

PAST 2. GSOGRAPHT AND STATISTICS, DUCHfINWALD 

On the morning of April 24, follow¬ 
ing its arrival in Paris on the afternoon 
of Monday, the 23d, the committee, ac¬ 
companied by Brig. Gen. John M. Weir, 
Col. Robert H. Thompson, Col. John A. 
Hall, and photographers, left Paris by 
airplane for Weimar, which is located 
in the province of Thtlringen. Kriese, 
county of Weimar, about 120 miles south¬ 
west of Berlin, and proceeded from 
Weimar by automobile to the outskirts 
of the city, where was located the Ger¬ 
man political concentration camp of 
Buchenwald. 

This camp was founded when the Nazi 
Party first came into power in 1933 and 
has been in continuous operation since 
that time, although its largest popula¬ 
tion dates from the beginning of the 
present war. The camp was overrun by 
the American Army on April 12, 1945. 
The first appearance of the Americans 
at Buchenwald was made by a tank 
spearhead, which briefly engaged the 
enemy and withdrew. The garrison of 
88 troops at Buchenwald became so 
alarmed at the rapid approach of United 
8tates troops that they fled precipitately, 
abandoning the camp completely. On 
Friday, the 13th, the main body of ad¬ 
vancing United States troops arrived 
with supplies and medicine and took over 
the camp. 

The surviving population of the camp, 
as recorded on April 16, 1945, was about 
20,000. divided into nationalities, as fol¬ 
lows: 


French---- a. 900 

Polish. 3.800 

Hungarians____ 1.240 

Yugoslavs_ 670 

Russians ___ 4,880 

Dutch.. 824 

Belgians_ 622 

Austrians..___...._ 500 

Italians ...._ 242 

Czechs_ 2.105 

Oermans.._ 1, BOO 

Dutch. 260 

Anti-Franco Spanish and miscella¬ 
neous _......._- 1,207 


20,000 

The character of the surviving popu¬ 
lation was all male and included a thou¬ 
sand boys under 14 years of age. The 
prisoners at this camp included the in¬ 
telligentsia and leadership groups from 
continental Europe, as well as democratic 
or anti-Nazi Germans and their relatives. 
Among the 20.000 survivors were about 
4,000 Jews. 

The mission of this camp was an ex¬ 
termination factory and the means of 
extermination were starvation, beatings, 
tortures, incredibly crowded sleeping 
conditions, and .sickness. The effective¬ 
ness of these measures was enhanced by 
the requirement that the prisoners work 
in an adjacent armament factory for 
the manufacture of machine guns, small 
arms, ammunition, and other materiel 
for the German Army. The factory 
operated 24 hours a day. using two 12- 
hour shifts of prisoners. At the time 
your committee visited the camp the fac¬ 
tories were no longer in operation, hav¬ 
ing been totally destroyed by remarkably 
effective precision bombing. The fac¬ 
tory area was completely demolished, but 
not one bomb fell within the camp area, 
which was immediately adjacent to the 
factory area and separated from it only 
by a barbed-wire fence. In addition to 
those Inmates performing slave labor at 
the munitions factory, other Inmates 
were organized Into labor parties to per¬ 
form various kinds of work on farms in 
the vicinity of Weimar. 

The main elements of Buchenwald in¬ 
cluded the ‘TJttle Camp,” the “regular 
barracks” and the "hospital,” the medi¬ 
cal experimentation building, the body- 
disposal plant, and the ammunition fac¬ 
tory. 

THE *'LITTLX CAMP" 

The prisoners in this camp slept on 
triple-decked shelves, the clearance 
height between the shelves being little 
more than 2 feet. They were so crowded 
into these shelves that the cubic con¬ 
tent figured out to about 35 cubic feet 
per man. as against the xninimiun for 
health of 600 cubic feet prescribed by 
United States Army regulations. We 
were Informed that after arriving, new 
prisoners were Initiated by spending at 
least six weeks here before being "gradu¬ 
ated” to the “regular barracks.” During 
this initiation prisoners were expected 
to lose about 40 percent in weight. 
Jews, however, seldom if ever graduated 
to the regular barracks. Camp disci¬ 
plinary measures included transferring 
recalcitrant prisoners back to the "Little 
Camp.” As persons became too feeble to 
work, they were also sent back to the 
"Littie Camp” or to the "hospital.” Ra¬ 
tions were less than at the regular bar¬ 


racks, and the death rate in the "Little 
Camp” was very high, recently about 50 
per day. 

BBOULAa BABBACXB 

The dormitory room here was approx¬ 
imately 42 by 23 feet and about 10 feet 
high, having a content of about 9,500 
cubic feet. In each such room there were 
installed, triple-decked. 38 stacks of 3 
bunks each, or a total of 114 bunks, each 
bunk 30 inches by 72 inches, outside 
measurement. Most of these bunks were 
double; that is, 2 parallel bunks oc¬ 
cupying the space of 60 inches by 72 
inches. The aisles were narrow, being 
less than 24 Inches wide and permitted 
movement through them only with the 
body being kept edgewise. One hun¬ 
dred and fourteen bunks placed in 9,500 
cubic feet make less than 85 cubic feet 
per person. Since the beginning of the 
war, 250 persons have been made to sleep 
in each such room, or less than 40 cubic 
feet per person. There was less than 1 
blanket per prisoner. Blankets were 
thin, shoddy, and undersized. There was 
substantially no heat in these dormi¬ 
tories. 

THE HOSPITAL 

This was a building where moribund 
persons were sent to die. No medicines 
were available and, hence, no therapy 
was possible. Typhus and tuberculosis 
were rampant in the camp. About half 
of the wards of the hospital were about 
15 feet deep and bVz feet wide, with one 
window on the outside end. Prom six 
to nine "patients” occupied each ward, 
lying crosswise on the floor, shoulder to 
shoulder. The room was too narrow for 
most of them to extend their legs. The 
death rate in the “ho.spital” was from* 
5 to 20 persons per day. 

MEDICAL EXPERIMENT BTULDINO 

Block No. 41 in the camp was used for 
medical experiments and vivisections 
with prisoners as guinea pigs. Medical 
scientists came from Berlin periodically 
to reinforce the experimental staff. In 
particular new toxins and antitoxins 
were tried out on prisoners. Pew pri.s- 
oners who entered this experimental 
building ever emerged alive. Prisoners 
were induced to volunteer for expei*imen- 
tation on the representation that living 
quarters provided there were far superiolr 
to those in the barracks and that their 
rations were far superior to those re¬ 
ceived by ordinary prisoners. 

THE BODY DISPOSAL PLANT OR CREMATORY 

The design of this installation was a 
striking example of German industrial 
efficiency. It had a maximum disposal 
capacity of about 400 bodies per 10-hour 
day, which is about 2 percent of the camp 
population at the time of liberation. 
We were Informed thal when the death 
rate exceeded the capacity of the crema¬ 
tory, the bodies were taken out and 
buried in pits without any means for 
Identification. Teeth having gold fill¬ 
ings were extracted prior to cremating 
the bodies. We have been advised that 
on the day following our visit to Buchen- 
wald» a large cache of gold fillings and 
gold Jewelry was discovered in a quarry 
near the camp. Included were literally 
thousands of wedding rings alone. 
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The crematory was entirely enclosed 
within a high board fence. No one, ex¬ 
cept a small operating force of S. 8. per¬ 
sonnel were allowed even to look inside 
this fence. Ko prisoner who passed 
within it—as a member of a labor party 
or for any other person—came out alive. 
Inside this fence was the incinerator 
building, centrally located between two 
yards. This building was of substantial 
brick construction with cement floors. 

1 story high, with full-size 12-feet-high 
basement beneath. The main floor con¬ 
tained an administration office at the 
front end, a locker and washroom for 
8. 6. personnel at the far end, and the 
incinerator room in the center. The lat¬ 
ter contained, in line, 2 batteries of 3 
firebrick incinerators each; 15 to 20 
minutes were required for the incinera¬ 
tion of a total of 18 bodies, each in¬ 
cinerator having a capacity of 3 bodies, 
or a total charge of 18 bodies; 15 to 20 
minutes were required for the incinera¬ 
tion of a charge. 

The floor of each incinerator consisted 
of a coarse grate, through which the 
day’s accumulation of bone ash was ex¬ 
tracted at the end of operation. The 
lire came from a furnace room occupy¬ 
ing the rear two-thirds of the basement, 
the flames being deflected downward 
onto the bodies by baffle plates in the 
roofs of the furnace. Fuel used in this 
plant was coal. The front of the base¬ 
ment was occupied by the strangling 
room. 

The method of collecting bodies was 
as follows: Roll call was held every even¬ 
ing outdoors outside the dormitory 
buildings. Internees were required to 
strip and bring to roll call the naked 
bodies of all comrades who had died dur¬ 
ing the previous 24 hours. After roll 
call a motortruck drove around the 
camp, picked up the bodies, and was 
driven to the front yard of the inciner¬ 
ator plant to await the next day’s oper¬ 
ation. But this was not the only source 
of bodies. Emaciated prisoners who had 
been around too long, or who had com¬ 
mitted infractions of discipline, or who 
knew too much, or who had refused to 
be broken in mind, were arbitrarily con¬ 
demned to death. For instance, in the 
•‘Little Camp,” where prisoners slept 16 to 
a shelf, an Infraction of discipline—par¬ 
ticularly an attempt to escape—not in¬ 
frequently resulted in all 16 being con¬ 
demned. Such persons were immedi¬ 
ately marched on foot to a small door 
in the fence of the back yard at a point 
immediately adjacent to the incinerator 
building. This door opened inward un¬ 
til it hit a doorstop which held it in a 
position parallel to the building’s wall, 
thus creating a corridor 4 feet wide and 
3 feet deep. At the far end was an open¬ 
ing about 4 feet by 4 feet, flush with the 
ground, the head of a concrete shaft, 
about 13 feet deep, the bottom floor of 
which was a continuation of the con¬ 
crete floor of the room at the front end 
of the basement. The condemned 
prisoners, on ^belng hurried and pushed 
through the door in the fence, inevitably 
fell Into this shaft and crashed 13 feet 
down to the cement cellar floor. ThU 
rooniy on the floor at one end of which 
they now found themselves, was the 
strangling room. As they hit the floor 


they were garrotted with a short, double¬ 
end noose by S. 8. guards and hung on 
hooks along the side walls, about 6^ 
feet above the floor, the row of hooks 
being 45 or 50 in number. At the time 
of our visit all of the hooks except 5 
had been removed, but we could observe 
the holes where the other hooks had pre¬ 
viously been. When a consignment had 
been hung up, any who were still strug¬ 
gling were stunned by a wooden mallet, 
which was exhibited to us in the cham¬ 
ber still bearing stains of blood. The 
bodies were left on the hooks until called 
for by the incinerator crew. An electric 
elevator, with an estimated capacity of 
18 bodies, ran up to the incinerator room, 
which was on the floor above the stran¬ 
gling room. The day’s quota of approxi¬ 
mately 200 bodies was made up of from 
120 to 140 prisoners who had died-~ 
mostly in the hospital, the medical ex¬ 
perimental building, or the little camp— 
and from 60 to 80 were supplied by the 
strangulation room. 

For a period of about 10 days in March, 
the coal supply for the Incinerator ran 
out. The incinerator furnace grates had 
not been cleared of entirely unconsumed 
bodies as we observed portions thereof. 
Awaiting the arrival of a new supply of 
coal, bodies, to the number of about 1,800, 
were allowed to collect in the front yard, 
stacked up like cordwood. 'The sudden 
arrival of American armor prevented the 
8. S. garrison from disposing of the 
bodies which had accumulated due to the 
lack of fuel for the incineration plant. 
At the time of our visit to the camp we 
saw a truckload of bodies within the area 
of the Incinerator. It is estimated that 
there were about *60 bodies in this truck. 
Near the truck, on the ground, were piled 
about 20 or 25 additional bodies. We 
were advised that the death rate, prior to 
the liberation, was approximately 200 
per day. At the time of our visit the 
American medical authorities had been 
able to reduce the death rate to about 20 
per day. Upon liberation of the camp 
the American authorities provided decent 
interment for the unburied dead and 
for those who died thereafter. 

The American surgeon stated that the 
adult corpses weighed from about 60 to 
80 pounds each. 

MISCCLX.ANEOUS 

Rations: We were advised that the 
ration allowance for the regular camp 
was between 600 to 700 calories per day 
and consisted generally of a very weak 
soup made from cabbage and other vege¬ 
tables, and a small piece of bread about 
3 inches square. This meal was provided 
only once a day—in the morning and in 
the evening another small piece of bread 
was furnished. The diet was heavily de- 
flclent in animal fats and vitamins and 
contained no meats. Xn the '•Uttle camp” 
the ration allowance was gbout 500 calo¬ 
ries. About 3,000 to 3^600 calories per day 
is required for aduH health. Red Cross 
packages were almost entirely appropri¬ 
ated by the 8. a camp commander and 
distributed to suit lliimlf to 8. 8. per¬ 
sonnel and to citbsens of Weimar and 
even to Nordic German camp prisoners. 
Meals were prepare and served by pris¬ 
oner personnel under 8. 8. supervision. 


The committee was Informed that the 
8. S. troops had received orders to de¬ 
stroy all of the occupants of the camp 
prior to their departure, but in their 
haste to flee before the advancing Amer¬ 
ican troops they had been unable to un¬ 
dertake such a large scale operation. 

The administration of the camp and 
the maintenance of records were carried 
on by prisoners under the supervision of 
8.8. troops. The available records at the 
time of liberation had been examined by 
the prisoners engaged in the administra¬ 
tion of the camp and the records revealed 
that 51,000 persons had died in the camp. 
At the time of our arrival the prisoners, 
in a pathetic gesture, had erected of 
flimsy materials, a memorial to the dead 
of Buchenwald. Pictures and descrip¬ 
tions of the conditions at this camp can¬ 
not adequately portray what we saw 
there, and it is only when the stench of 
the camp is smelled that anyone can have 
complete appreciation of the depths of 
degradation to which the German Nazi 
Government and those responsible for it 
and its agencies, organizations and prac¬ 
tices bad dropped in their treatment of 
those who had failed to embrace the doc¬ 
trines of the “master race”. 


CAMP DORA AT NORDHAUBEN 

The group visited the concentration 
camp at Nordhausen, which is located in 
the province of Saxony, about 125 miles 
southwest of Berlin, on May 1,1946. This 
was a political concentration camp and 
was known as the Dora Camp. It is 
located on the outskirts of Nordhausen, 
adjacent to a large underground manu¬ 
facturing plant which produced V-1 
bombs, Uie V-2’s, airplane engines and 
parts and other munitions of war. At 
the time of our visit to Nordhausen the 
camp had been in American hands about 
3 weeks, and, of course, did not portray 
the filth and operating conditions which 
existed at the time of its liberation. The 
prisoners at this camp bad been used as 
slave labor in the underground factory 
and for work parties on adjacent farms 
and in smaller munitions factories. The 
magnitude of the operation at Nordhau¬ 
sen is demonstrated by the fact that there 
were 31 miles of railroad track in the 
underground factory. The factory itself 
contained well organized production lines 
and enormous quantities of fine machine 
tools, many of which were new and all in 
fine operating condition. The under¬ 
ground factory had also been used as bar¬ 
racks for prisoners until the death rate 
exceeded that apparently desired and be¬ 
gan to affect the efficiency of production. 
We observed a crematory similar to the 
one that we saw at Buchenwald. We 
observed a large cement apron on which 
we were told by a reliable inmate that 
135 prisoners had been executed by hang¬ 
ing at the rate of 4 at a time a few days 
before the camp was overrun by the 
American forces. This Inmate stated 
that all of the prisoners who were phy¬ 
sically able were required to witness the 
executions. He also told us that the ex¬ 
ecutions had been for violations of camp 
disciplinary regulations and for alleged 
sabotage in the underground factory. 
He further stated that the indivl^als 
ececuted on this occasion were all Rus¬ 
sians. At the time of our visit to the 
camp it was being additionally used by 
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the American authorities as a rendez¬ 
vous for displaced persons who had been 
wandering about in the area. 

The prisoners had been segregated by 
our forces after liberation as far as pos¬ 
sible by nationalities and every effort was 
made to alleviate their physical condition 
by food and medicine. On the whole, we 
found this camp to have been operated 
and administered much in the same 
manner as Buchenwald had been oper¬ 
ated and managed. When the efficiency 
of the workers decreased as a result of 
the conditions under which they were 
required to live, their rations were de¬ 
creased as punishment. This brought 
about a vicious circle In which the weak 
became weaker and were ultimately ex¬ 
terminated. 

DACHAU 

The committee next visited the in¬ 
famous concentration camp at Dachau, 
in two groups, on May 2, 1945. Dachau 
is located in the province of Bavaria, 
about 325 miles south of Berlin. The 
groups visited Dachau within 48 hours 
after its liberation by American forces. 

In the drive of General Patch’s ^venth 
Army toward Munich, the Forty-fifth 
United States Division fought into 
Dachau 7 miles to the north and sur¬ 
prised and surrounded the concentration 
camp on the outskirts of the town. The 
camp was in charge of about 200 Storm 
Troopers who resisted as the American 
Army approached. The camp was occu¬ 
pied after many of the German guards 
were killed and the remainder captured. 

Because of the surprise due to the speed 
of the American advance, this camp was 
captured practically intact. By orders 
of General Patch, the evidences of Ger¬ 
man brutality were left untouched await¬ 
ing our inspection. Two days later we 
arrived. We found a large rectangular- 
shaped camp filled with numerous bar¬ 
racks or sheds, in which were perhaps 
30,000 political prisoners. Two high par¬ 
allel barbed-wire fences surrounded the 
camp, the inner one 15 feet from the 
outside one which was electrically 
charged. At intervals of about 50 yards. 
20-foot towers rose above the outer wire 
and from these towers armed guards 
looked dov;n oa the interior of the camp. 
At one end of the large enclosure was an 
open space for assembling the prisoners 
and at the extreme end was a large ad¬ 
ministration building. 

When we arrived there were many 
prisoners lying dead between the inner 
and the outer barbed-wire fences—ap¬ 
parently shot by the guards. The liv¬ 
ing, Russians, Poles. Dutch, and in fact 
many nationalities, were being cared for 
by our Army. We found women segre¬ 
gated in another enclosure behind the 
administration building. An inspection 
of one of the better barracks for men dis¬ 
closed 390 jammed into a room built to 
accommodate 50. Most were suffering 
from tsrphUB or tuberculosis, and all were 
living skeletons due to lack of food. The 
stench was sickening. 

Outside, lying in rows, were about 300 
bodies of those who had died and had 
been collected that morning from the 
various barracks. They were yet to be 
disposed of, as were those lying between 
the fences, and others, including the 


bodies of some of the German guards, 
which were strewn along the approaches 
to the entrance. 

This camp was apparently built in 
1933 or 1934, and we were told the origi¬ 
nal occupants were those who dared to 
oppose the Hitler regime. After their 
liquidation fresh prisoners in ever-in¬ 
creasing numbers were furnished by the 
countries overrun by the German armies. 
The complete break-down by nationali¬ 
ties of the prisoners in the camp at 
Dachau was being undertaken by the 
American Army authorities while we 
were there, but the record has not yet 
been received in Washington. 

Across a canal or moat filled with 
water which ran between this wire-en¬ 
closed camp and the highway there was 
what appeared to be an old German 
Army caserne, the buildings of which 
were scattered throughout an area of 
considerable size, all completely sur¬ 
rounded by a stone wall. Trees lined the 
driveways in this secluded area in the 
center of which was a modem brick 
building, where the executions of the 
prisoners from the camp across the street 
took place. 

As we visited Dachau we saw on a rail¬ 
road sidetrack paralleling the main high¬ 
way, and close to the gates of the prison 
camp, a train of cars which had been 
•used to bring additional civilian prison¬ 
ers to this camp. These cars were an 
assortment of odd boxcars, some of 
which could be locked, and some were 
the coal-car type. In each of them the 
floor of the cars was covered with dead, 
emaciated bodies. In some of the cars 
there were more than enough to cover 
the floors. In size these cars were of the 
small European type, which, when used 
for the movement of troops, would never 
accommodate more than 40 men. Nev¬ 
ertheless the army officials in charge of 
this camp advised us that there were 50 
oi these cars in this one train, and that 
at least 100 of these civilian prisoners 
had been Jammed into each car—locked 
in—and they had been on the road for 
several days without food or water, and 
that approximately 3,000 of them were 
dead upon arrival and most of the others 
were in a dying condition. 

We saw many dead bodies on the 
ground. These prisoners had apparent¬ 
ly crawled out of the cars and had died 
on the groimd. Our officials advised us 
that many of the others who had sur¬ 
vived the trip in the cars, had died since 
in the camp and many more, although 
still alive, were starved beyond redemp¬ 
tion. 

Directly across the road from the 
cars—near the entrance of this Dachau 
Camp—we saw three dead members of 
the Nazi S. S. troops. Two had been shot 
and the skull of one had been crushed. 
We were advised that these three were 
members of the 8.8. guards at the prison 
who were captured and killed by Russian 
inmates of the prison when the camp was 
liberated by the advancing American 
Army. 

XXSCUTXOH8 AT DACHAU 

A distinguishing feature of the Dachau 
camp was the gas chamber for the execu¬ 
tion of prisoners and the somewhat elab¬ 
orate facilities for execution by shooting. 


The gas chamber was located in the 
center of a large room in the crematory 
building. It was built of concrete. Its 
dimensions were about 20 by 20 feet and 
the celling was some 10 feet in height. 
In two opposite walls of the chamber 
were airtight doors through which con¬ 
demned prisoners could be taken into the 
chamber for execution and removed after 
execution. The supply of gas into the 
chamber was controlled by means of two 
valves on one of the outer walls, and be¬ 
neath the valves was a small glass cov¬ 
ered peephole through which the opera¬ 
tor could watch the victims die. The gas 
was let into the chamber through pipes 
terminating in perforated brass fixtures 
set into the celling. The chamber was 
of size sufficient to execute probably a 
hundred men at one time. 

The room in which the gas chamber 
stood was Hanked on both ends by ware- 
rooms in which the bodies were placed 
after execution to await cremation. The 
size of each room was approximately 30 
by 50 feet. At the time we visited the 
camp these warerooms were piled high 
with dead bodies. In one of the rooms 
the bodies were thrown in ah Irregular 
heap. In the other room they were 
neatly stacked like cordwood. The ir¬ 
regular pile of bodies was perhaps 10 feet 
high, covering most of the floor space. 
All of them were naked. 

It was quite evident that the daily 
death rate at Dachau, by execution and 
otherwise, far exceeded the daily capac¬ 
ity of the crematory to dispose of the 
bodies. The stench Indicated that some 
of them had been there for several days. 

In the rear of the crematory building 
was an enclosui'e where the executions 
by shooting were carried out. There 
were three separate places for execution 
in this yard. One, we were informed, 
was for common political prisoners, one 
was for women, and one was for pris¬ 
oners of distinction, including those who 
at some time had had military records. 
The latter were not prisoners of war. 
As has been stated, no prisoners of war 
were kept in any of the concentration 
camps, but all of the camps had political 
prisoners who had served in the armies 
of their countries prior to the beginning 
of the present war, and, particularly, 
during the First World War. 

These three places of execution, which 
were separated from each other by tight 
board fences, consisted of banks of earth 
some 20 feet in length and 3 feet high. 
The condemned prisoners knelt down 
facing the bank and were shot through 
the back of the head. The only differ¬ 
ence between these separate places of 
execution was that in front of the bank 
of earth where the distinguished pris¬ 
oners were shot there was a small board¬ 
walk upon which the prisoners knelt, 
while the common prisoners and the 
women knelt on the bare ground. A 
considerable amount of blood still 
remained on the ground at two of these 
execution places. 

In the enclosure was a pile of rough 
wooden coffins. 8ince we had seen no 
coffins at the other camps visited, we 
Inquired why coffins were used at Dachau 
and were Informed that these coffins 
were reserved for prisoners of distlnc- 
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tlon. The bodies of ordinary prisoners. 
If not cremated, were buried without cof¬ 
fins and usually without clothing. 

PART a. CONCLUSION 

While the above three camps which 
were vlslted.by the Joint committee dif¬ 
fered In some details, they were all of the 
same general pattern and design and 
administered for the same purpose. 

At each of these camps we found four 
general classifications of prisoners: 
First, political prisoners; second, habit¬ 
ual criminals; third, conscientious or re¬ 
ligious objectors; fourth, persons who 
were imprisoned for failure to work. 

Although differing in size, they all car¬ 
ried into effect the same pattern of death 
by hard labor, starvation, hanging, 
strangulation, disease, brutality, gas 
chambers, gallows, and filthy and in¬ 
sanitary conditions, which meant inevi¬ 
table death eventually to every im¬ 
prisoned person. 

We found, in each case, that the sup¬ 
ervision of the camps was carried out by 
the criminal tactics of S. 8. troops, who, 
in addition to their own brutality, as¬ 
signed some of their punitive duties to 
the prisoners, especially the habitual 
criminals who had charge of the bar¬ 
racks in which all types of prisoners were 
subject to their vicious and inhuman 
methods. 

We found that this entire program 
constituted a systematic form of torture 
and death administered to intellectuals, 
political leaders, and all others who 
would not embrace and support the 
Nazi philosophy and program. We 
found the extent, devices, methods, and 
conditions of torture almost beyond the 
power of words to describe. 

We found, from all the evidence avail¬ 
able, that in these camps the Jews and 
Russians and Poles were treated with a 
greater degree of severity than other 
nationalities. We found that a colossal 
scheme of extermination was planned 
and put into effect against all those in 
occupied countries who refused to ac¬ 
cept the principles of nazism, or who 
opposed the saddling of the Nazi yoke 
on their countries. The Nazi leadership 
In the pursuit of this policy foimd 
especially expedient the use of various 
forms of terrorism calculated to reduce 
the opposition and to render futile all 
efforts to throw off the yoke. 

The over-all pattern of the scheme 
varied but little. First, vast numbers of 
nationals of overrun countries were ab¬ 
ducted and brought into Geimany— 
sometimes whole families, sometimes just 
the men. The number of these persons 
Is variously estimated at between 12 and 
20 million people. These people were 
forced to labor long hours by their Nazi 
masters and for slight infractions they 
were placed in concentration camps. 

Likewise, the intelligentsia, college 
professors, former Army generals, busi¬ 
ness leaders, and professional men of the 
occupied countries were taken captive 
and placed in these camps, unless they 
agreed to spread the doctrines advocated 
by the Nazis. 

The treatment accorded to these pris¬ 
oners In the concentration camps was 
generally as follows: They were herded 
xoi- 201 


together in some wooden barracks not 
large enough for one-tenth of their num¬ 
ber. They were forced to sleep on 
wooden frames covered with wooden 
boards in tiers of two, three, and even 
four, sometimes with no covering, some¬ 
times with a bundle of dirty rags serving 
both as pallet and coverlet. 

Their food consisted generally of about 
one-half a pound of black bread per 
day and a bowl of watery soup for noon 
and night, and not always that. Owing 
to the great numbers crowded into a 
small space and to the lack of adequate 
sustenance, lice and vermin multiplied, 
disease became rampant, and those who 
did not soon die of disease or torture 
began the long, slow process of starva¬ 
tion. Notwithstanding the deliberate 
starvation program Infiicted upon these 
prisoners by lack of adequate food, we 
found no evidence that the people of Ger¬ 
many as a whole were suffering from 
any lack of sufficient food or clothing. 
The contrast was so striking that the 
only conclusion which we could reach 
was that the starvation of the inmates 
of these camps was deliberate. 

Upon entrance into these camps, new¬ 
comers were forced to work either at an 
adjoining war factory, or were placed 
*‘in commando'* on various jobs in the 
vicinity, being returned each night to 
their stall in the barracks. Generally a 
German criminal was placed in charge 
of each “block” or shed in which the pris¬ 
oners slept. Periodically he would 
choose tlie one prisoner of his block who 
seemed the most alert or intelligent, or 
showed the most leadership qualities. 
These would report to the guards’ room 
and would never be heard from again. 
The generally accepted belief of the pris¬ 
oners was that these were sliot or gassed 
or hanged, and then cremated. A re¬ 
fusal to work, or an infraction of the 
rules, usually meant flogging and other 
types of torture, such as having the fin¬ 
ger nails pulled out, and in each case 
usually ended in death after extensive 
suffering. The policies herein desciibed 
constituted a calculated and diabolical 
program of planned torture and exter¬ 
mination on the part of those who were 
in control of the German Government. 
These camps, on the whole, were con¬ 
ducted and controlled by the S. S. troops 
and the Gestapo, who acted under orders 
from their superiors, or who were given 
wide discretion in the methods which 
they were to adopt In perpetrating these 
hideous and Inhuman sufferings. 

It is the opinion of your committee 
that these practices constituted no less 
than organized crime against civilization 
and humanity, and that those who' were 
responsible for them should have meted 
out to them swift, certain, and adequate 
punishment. 

We found that the propagation of the 
Nazi theories and the practices which 
were carried forward under those theo¬ 
ries created within Germany a disregard 
for human rights, and for the dignity of 
the individual human being, which not 
only degraded the life of the people with¬ 
in the German Reich, but which was 
inevitably calculated to bring about war 
between Germany and her neighbors 
and was calculated sdso to subject the 
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conquered nations to the brutalities and 
indignities which struck fear and terror 
Into the hearts of those who might oth¬ 
erwise oppose these policies, which we 
have attempted to describe. 

With reference to the punishment of 
those guilty of war crimes, which an in¬ 
dignant world will expect and demand, 
we desire to report that at the present 
time various agencies are actively and 
comprehensively engaged in the gath¬ 
ering of evidence throughout the regions 
where these atrocities were committed. 
The officers of our Armies, and of the 
Allied armies, have been alert for many 
months to the conditions which prevailed 
in all Nazi occupied territories and a very 
competent corps of investigators in each 
military area, under the control of our 
armed forces and those of our allies, has 
been for months engaged in gathering 
and documenting testimony which will be 
available for use when those guilty of 
these atrocities are brought to trial. The 
Army of the United States alone has al¬ 
ready gathered testimony and sworn 
statements that will fill many volumes. 

In Paris the French Provisional Gov¬ 
ernment has set up a Commission for the 
investigation of war crimes. The Allied 
Nations have set up a War Crimes Com¬ 
mission, with its headquarters in Lon¬ 
don, made up of competent men repre¬ 
senting 16 of the Allied Nations, and al¬ 
ready specific charges are being made 
against many of the outstanding leaders 
of this criminal program. 

It was the high privilege of the mem¬ 
bers of your committee to confer with our 
military authorities in Europe, with the 
French Commission in Paris and the Al¬ 
lied Commission in London, concerning 
their methods and procedures and the 
results intended to be obtained by their 
activities, and the members of this com¬ 
mittee were gratified at the thorough 
way in which this work is being under¬ 
taken. It has already been announced 
by the President that Justice Robert H. 
Jackson of the Supreme Court of the 
United States has been designated to 
represent this country in the preparation 
and representation of the evidence which 
will be brought before such tribunals as 
may be in existence, or may be estab¬ 
lished, for the trial of major war crimi¬ 
nals. 

In view of all these activities, the com¬ 
mittee does not feel at liberty at this 
time to recommend the creation of an 
additional agency for the investigation 
of these war crimes or for their ultimate 
disposition, but feel that the agencies 
now dealing with the problem are ap¬ 
proaching the subject from the stand¬ 
point of practical justice in every area 
and in all categories of crimes that may 
be involved. 

The committee is happy to report that 
each and every member approached the 
performance of this task with solemnity 
and with a sense of responsibility which 
deserves the commendation of our peo¬ 
ple. It was approached without regard 
to differences of political affiliation or 
geographical location. The committee 
feels that out of it all justice will emerge, 
and that through the sickening spectacle 
which we have witnessed of the degrada¬ 
tion to which human beings have been 
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sabjeeted, will come ultimately a Ormer 
realization that men ot aU nations and 
M tongmes must resist encroachments of 
every theory and every ideology that de¬ 
bases mankind, and that a more Just 
and enduring peace may arise upon the 
ruins and from the sacrifices which the 
human race has endured through one of 
the most crucial periods of Its history. 

Albin W. Barxlby. 

Waltbr F. Gborob. 

Elbert D. Thomas. 

Wayland Brooks. 

Kinketk S. Wherry. 

Leverett Saltohstall. 

R. Ewing Thomason. 

Dewey Short. 

James W. Mott. 

Jas. P. Richards. 

John M. Vorys. 

Ed. V. IZAC. 

war PBODUC nOW BOARD MB SSAGE 

FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE X7NITED 

STATES 

The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the Presi¬ 
dent of the United States, which was 
read, and. together with the accompany¬ 
ing papers, referred to the Committee on 
Military Affairs, and ordered to be 
printed: 

To the Congress of the United States: 

1 transmit herewith for the informa¬ 
tion of the Congress a report of the War 
Production Board covering operations 
under the Property Requisitioning Act of 
October 16. 1941. as amended, for the 
period from October 16. 1944, through 
April 15. 1945. 

Harry S. Truman. 

The White House. May 15, 1945. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. cox asked and was given per¬ 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include a statement b.' Hon. 
Lindsay Warren, Comptroller General 
of the United States, before the Joint 
Committee on Organization of the Con¬ 
gress today. 

Mr. LANE asked and was given per¬ 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Record in two instances; to Include in 
one an address delivered yesterday by 
Archbishop Cushing before the Jewish 
War Veterans* Auxiliary in Boston, and 
in the other a resolution adopted recently 
by the Jewish War Veterans of the De¬ 
partment of Massachusetts. 

Mr. SHEPPARD asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include Assembly Joint Reso¬ 
lution No. 42 passed by the Senate and 
the Assembly of the State of California. 

Mr. SCHWABE of Oklahoma asked 
and was given permission to extend his 
remarks in the Record and include a 
letter from a constituent. 

Mr. REED of New York asked and was 
glvmi permission to extend his remarks 
in the Record in two instances# and to 
include In each a statement made before 
the Committee on Ways and Means by a 
witness. 

Mr. PLUMLEY asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include a newspaper article. 

Mr. MA8CBI. Mr. GAVIN and Mr. 
OKIONBC asked and were given permis¬ 


sion to extend their remarks In the 
Rboord. 

Mr. JUDD asked and was given per¬ 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Rxcord in two instances, and to include 
In one a letter and in the other a news¬ 
paper article. 

Mr. DONDERO asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include a letter. 

Mr. JONEMAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record in two Instances, and to include 
in one an editorial and in the other a 
letter. 

Mr. MONRONEY asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and Include an article by Peter 
Edson appearing in the Washington 
News. 

RBCLASSIFYINO SALARIES IN THE POSTAL 
SERVICE 

Mr. BATES of Kentucky. Mr. Speak¬ 
er, I call up House Resolution 246 and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol¬ 
lows: 

Resolved, That Immediately upon the 
adoption of this resolution it shall be in order 
to move that the House resolve itself into 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union for the consideration of 
the bill (H. R. 3035) to reclassify the salaries 
of postmasters, officers, and employees of 
the Postal Service: to establish uniform pro¬ 
cedures for computing compensation; and 
for other purposes. That after general de¬ 
bate. which shaU be confined to the bill and 
shall continue not to exceed 2 hours to be 
equally divided and controlled by the chair¬ 
man and the ranking minority member of 
the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads, the biU shall be read for amendment 
under the 6-mlnute rule. At the conclusion 
of the reading of the bill for amendment, the 
Committee ehaU rise -and report the same 
back to the House with such amendments as 
shall have been adopted and the previous 
question shall be considered as ordered on the 
bill and amendments thereto to final passage 
without intervening motion except one mo¬ 
tion to recommit. 

Mr. BATES of Kentucky. Mr. 
Speaker, this resolution makes in order 
the consideration of the bill (H. R. 3035) 
to reclassify the salaries of postmasters, 
officers, and emplo 3 rees of the Postal 
Service; to establish uniform procedures 
for computing compensation; and for 
other purposes. It seems to me much 
needed and very desirable legislation. 
Personally. I hope the rule can be 
adopted and the bill be passed. 

Mr. Speaker. I yield 30 minuter to 
the gentleman from Illinois CMr. AllsnI. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker# 
I yield myself such time as I may require. 

As the gentleman from Kentucky Ims 
stated, this is a rule providing for 2 hours 
of general debate. The bill was prepared 
by the Post Office Department, especially 
the currency department of the Post 
Office Department The Department fa¬ 
vors the bill. The bill was reported 
unanimously by the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. It gives the 
post-office employees an average of ap¬ 
proximately $395 a year over the old 
basic pay, which was provided for about 
20 years ago. It also gIveR certain justi¬ 
fied liberalizations of sick leave. 


The additional cost to the Government 
will be between forty-five and fifty-three 
millions of dfdlars. 

By reason that I have an important 
departmental conference this afternoon 
meaning a great deal to many of my con¬ 
stituents, it is probable that I will not 
be present on the final roll-call passage 
of this Justifiable legislation. Anyway# 
it will pass by over 50 to 1. In fact, it 
should be passed unanimously. 

Mr. [^aker. 1 yield 3 minutes to 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
MichbnerI. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, this 
rule makes in order H. R. 3035 under 
which 2 hours of general debate Is per¬ 
mitted. I know of no serious opposition 
to this bill. Therefore, most of this time 
will be taken up in sort of a testimonial 
meeting on the part of the members 
pointing out the necessity, the equity, 
and the advisability of the changes in 
the existing law. The best short anal¬ 
ysis of the bill that I have seen was made 
by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Mason], a member of the Committee on 
Post Offices and Post Roads. Mr. Mason 
said: 

First. The biU provides a $400 per year 
increase over present base pay to practically 
every person in the Postal Service, In lieu 
cf the $300 per year temporary bonus which 
expires June 30. 1946. 

Second It introduces the principle of 
longevity pay in many of the branches of 
the Postal Service. 

Third. It removes many of the inequali¬ 
ties and injustices that have existed for a 
long time between various branches of the 
Pr^Btal Service. 

Fourth. It provides for time and one-half 
pay for overtime worx. 

Fifth. It provides 10 percent extra over 
the hourly day rate for postal workers, with 
some exceptions, who are requited to work 
nights. 

Sixth. It grants to all poatal employees 
16 days’ leave of absence each year with 
pay, and 10 days of sick leave with pay each 
year. 

I can add nothing further other than 
to say that I am in hearty accord with 
this rule and predict that the bill will 
pass by an overwhelming vote. 

Air. ALIiEN of UUnois. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 3 minutes to the gentleman from 
Olilo LMr. Brown]. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
am supporting this rule and will support 
the bill which provides for an equitable 
adjustment of the pay rates of the postal 
employees of the Government. This 
wage adjustment has been long overdue 
because in all probability the postal em¬ 
ployees have been the most poorly paid 
of all those in the Federal service. Re¬ 
cently. I believe 2 years ago. we passed 
a measure In this House which would, 
in a way, have suijusted at least a por¬ 
tion of the postal salaries. But that bill 
failed to become a law. 1 believe this 
measure, which is now before us. is a 
better one because it takes into con¬ 
sideration the wages and salaries of all 
the various employees of the Post Office 
Department and adjusts them on a very 
fair basis, in relationship to the in¬ 
creases which have come in all other 
lines of occupation as well as in the 
cost of living. Therefore# I expect to 
support both this rule and the bill. 
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Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker. I 
yield to the gentleman from Michigan 
IMr. ShafirI. 

Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, this bill 
will not only give postal workers a pay 
increase long overdue, as stated by the 
gentleman from Ohio, it will guarantee 
the maintenance of high efficiency in the 
Postal Service. 

Post Office Department authorities are 
already finding it difficult to live up to 
the motto. '‘The mails must go through'*; 
because of inadequate pay thousands of 
experienced postal workers have gone 
into other fields of employment in re¬ 
cent years. Other thousands will follow 
them if Congress fails to pass this bill 
today. 

A study of the current and anticipated 
American standards of living, and in 
consideration of the qualifications re¬ 
quired of postal employees, it is difficult 
to conceive that a personnel conducive 
to the required efficiency of the Postal 
Service can be Induced to stay under 
present salary rates. And at the same 
time it is difficult to conceive how new 
capable men can be induced to enter the 
service. 

President William C. Doherty, of the 
National Association of Letter Carriers, 
recently testified that manpower short¬ 
ages within the Postal Service are acute. 
He said that management is finding it 
practically impossible to recruit needed 
personnel on the present outmoded pay 
schedules: 

Existing critical conditions— 

He said— 

are no longer aflecting letter cniTiers and 
postal workers alone, • • • Let it be 

said that tlxe very future of he Postal Serv¬ 
ice and the fate of Its personnel rests with 
the Seventy-ninth Congress. 

I am told reliably that each day wit¬ 
nesses the registration of more and still 
more complaints of poor service, I 
firmly believe that if this legislation is 
not enacted into law there will be such a 
break-down in morale of those who have 
been loyal, that poor mall service will be 
commonplace rather than the exception. 

Mr. BATES of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker. 
I yield to the gentleman from New York 
IMr. Rooney] such time as he may de¬ 
sire. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker. I have 
requested this time of my distinguished 
colleague the gentleman from Ken¬ 
tucky [Mr. Bates] in order to very briefly 
stress the Importance of immediate 
adoption of this resolution from the 
Rules Committee that merely makes in 
order the consideration of H. R. 8036, 
which is a bill primarily designed to rec¬ 
tify innumerable injustices which have 
been done over the years 'to the loyal, 
competent, and faithful employees of the 
Postal Service. I do not propose to usurp 
the thoughts of most of us who will 
gladly appreciate and take advantage of 
the opportunity of voting favorably on 
this rule and on the bill itself. I feel 
confident that this worthy and long- 
needed legislation will shortly receive the 
unanimous approval of each and every 
Member of this body. 

Every citizen and taxpayer is familiar 
with the economic plight of the postal 
workers over these many years. The bill 


H. R. 3035, if I may say so, Is merely an 
initial step In the direction of remedying 
a situation which for 20 years has been 
the bane in the existence of every effi* 
dent, faithful postal employee in the 
country. It seeks to correct a number 
of inequalities and injustices that have 
continued for quite some years between 
various branches of the Postal Service. 
It grants a permanent increase of $400 
per annum in the basic pay of practically 
all employees of the Department. It pro¬ 
vides for time and one-half pay for over¬ 
time work; allows 10 percent extra com¬ 
pensation. with some limitations, for 
night work. It also grants 15 days’ leave 
of absence with pay and 10 days’ sick 
leave with pay each year to all our de¬ 
serving postal employees. 

At last we are attempting to install this 
most worthy group of public servants 
upon a basis which is somewhat in line 
with and comparable to that of employees 
engaged in private industries. I am one 
of those who believe that since the cost 
of bare living has so greatly increased, 
this Congress must take immediate steps 
to equitably increase all wage scales in 
a proportionate amount. The industrial 
workers of this Nation should have a fair 
raise in their basic pay and appropriate 
adjustments should promptly be made for 
all Government and white-collar work¬ 
ers. 

To return to the immediate problem, 
that of the post-office workers, I re¬ 
spectfully urge you to promptly adopt 
this rule so that we may as soon as pos¬ 
sible consider and pass this extremely 
meritorious and long overdue legislation 
to which these competent, faithful men 
and women of the Postal Service are so 
justly entitled. 

Mv. BATES of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, 
I move the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
agreeing to the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. BURCH. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union for the consideration 
ol the bill (H, R. 3035) to reclassify the 
salaries of postmasters, officers, and em¬ 
ployees of the Postal Service; to estab¬ 
lish uniform procedures for computing 
compensation; and for other purposes. 

Tlie motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved Itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the con¬ 
sideration of the bill H. R. 3035, with 
Mr. IzAC in the chair. • 

The Clerk read the title of the bin. 

The first reading of the bill was dis¬ 
pensed with, 

Mr. BURCH. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, H. R. 3035 comes before 
the House with the unanimous approval 
of the Post Office and Post Roads Com¬ 
mittee. This is a bill designed to re¬ 
classify and make equitable readjust¬ 
ment in the salaries of all officers and 
employees now in the field service of 
the Postal Department. 

It will remove inequalities and inequi¬ 
ties among employees performing like 
work. It will establish a fair wage scale. 
It will Improve the working and wage 
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conditions of regular and substitute em¬ 
ployees and employees in third-class post 
offices and special-delivery messengers. 
It Is also designed to make the Postal 
Service a satisfactory and attractive 
career for young men and women. The 
bill will provide in part for the greatly 
Increased living costs for which tempo¬ 
rary legislation was enacted. 

This reclassification of salaries is not 
war legislation but Is a long-range pro¬ 
gram which primarily will improve our 
Postal Service and the condition of the 
faithful people who carry It on. 

The Postal Department is a Govern¬ 
ment-owned public-service organization 
which reaches every family, every man 
and woman, and every business in the 
United States. Its primary purpose is 
the transmission of social and business 
correspondence and the dissemination of 
information. It binds all the people to¬ 
gether more than any other institution. 
Every citizen Is a patron and a stock¬ 
holder. 

The magnitude of postal operations 
may be visualized when we picture some 
43,000 post offices scattered throughout 
every State and Territory employing 
some 375,000 regular, substitute, and 
contractual employees. They handle 
some 35,000,000,000 pieces of mail an¬ 
nually. 

It carries on financial operations 
amounting to $17,000,000,000 anually, 
including a Postal Savings bank with 
$2,500,000,000 on deposit with some 
3,750,000 depositors; it provides other 
special services such as registered, spe¬ 
cial delivery, parcel post, directory, In¬ 
sured mail, money order, postal note, 
and C. O. D. services. It operates over 
9,300 motor vehicles, said to be the largest 
fleet in the country. It maintains and 
operates some 3,200 public buildings. Its 
transportation services of air, rail, mo¬ 
tor, wagon, horse, and boat interlace the 
earth, water, and sky. 

It performs a vast amount of work 
for other Government departments and 
agencies, such as the sale of War Sav¬ 
ings bonds and stamps, migratory bird 
hunting stamps, internal revenue and 
motor-vehicle tax stamps. It takes a 
census of certain kinds of livestock. It 
aids in censorship activities and assists 
in the apprehension of criminals. It 
provides local secretaries for the Civil 
Service Commission. 

These and many other activities make 
the Postal Service close to the people and 
necessary to their well-being. It is one 
of the largest employers of men and 
women in the country, and in peacetime 
is the largest, by far, in the Government. 

The work of the Postal Serviee re¬ 
quires a high type of loyal, intelligent, 
able, and industrious men and women. 
The science of mail distribution and the 
transportation, accounting for. and safe¬ 
guarding the vast amount of mail and 
money Involved requires men and women 
above the average in ability. The care 
of the people’s confidential papers and 
messages requires persons of strict fidel¬ 
ity, high reputation and devotion to the 
public interest. 

The last comprehensive postal legisla¬ 
tion was enacted in 1925, 20 years ago. 
Since that time there has been legis¬ 
lation affecting various groups of postal 
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employees, mainly for the purpose of im« 
proving conditions, but many inequalities 
have crept into the postal salary struc¬ 
ture. The basic salaries have not been 
increased and are wholly inadequate. 
We cannot hope to continue a good serv¬ 
ice under such a condition. 

One purpose of this legislation Is to 
wipe out inequalities and to bring up to 
a satisfactory point the pay of thousands 
of employees in the lower wage brackets 
commensurate with the importance of 
their work and the costs of living, which 
on the whole have steadily Increased 
since the last wage readjustment in 1925. 

Public Law 25, which became effective 
May 1.1^43, did give to postal employees 
an increase of $300, or in certain cases a 
15-percent increase. That, however, is 
temporary legislation and expires on 
June 30, 1945. 

The expressions of numerous Members 
of Congress; editorial comment in the 
press throughout the country: and mani¬ 
festations of interest from the general 
public, have convinced the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads that there 
Is almost unanimous agreement that this 
legislation is long overdue. 

I shall outline briefly some details of 
what this legislation is intended to do. 
First of all, it provides that practically 
all postal field employees now in the 
Service shall receive an increase over 
their present wages, and that no em¬ 
ployee shall be reduced in pay as a result 
of this act. 

Approximately 85 percent of all postal 
employees are in automatic grades, the 
greater number of them, the clerks and 
carriers, entering the Service at $1,700 
and being increased $100 annually until 
they reach $2,100. Salaries in the Rail¬ 
way Mail Service begin at $1,900 and in¬ 
crease annually, as a rule, to $2,450. 

Smaller groups not in the automatic 
grades, but which this legislation pro¬ 
vides be placed therein, such as laborers, 
mall handlers, charwomen, and others In 
like employment, receive salaries of from 
$1,100 to $1,000 a year. 

It Is proposed that all employees in 
automatic grades now in the Service be 
given increases, but that new employees 
entering the Seiwlce shall start at the 
same grades as at present and be pro¬ 
moted annually $100 until they reach 
their respective maximum grade. 

In the larger offices, and in the Rural 
Service, and the Railway Mail Service, it 
is proposed that three additional promo¬ 
tions of $100 each be made at the com¬ 
pletion of 3, 5. and 7 years, respectively. 

Present employees will receive immedi¬ 
ate benefits. Newly appointed employees 
will start at the same salaries as at pres¬ 
ent, but if they stay in the Service and 
develop, they will be able, through an¬ 
nual promotions of $100 each, to attain 
SEdaries commensurate with their work 
and responsibilities. 

The proposed legislation, while provid¬ 
ing for the lower-paid employees, also 
provides for the supervisory group, whose 
compensation has long been inadequate 
considering their heavy responsibilities. 

Difficulty is now found in obtaining 
suitable j^rsons to accept supervisory po¬ 
sitions because the first supervisory step 
is not sufficiently high to make it worth 
while. This is because clerical and car¬ 


rier employees are paid for overtime work 
and through this oftentimes can earn 
more than supervisors in their offices. 
Another inconsistency is the fact that 
under present legislation, postmasters of 
the first class receive salaries of from 
$3,200 to $12,000 a year while their as¬ 
sistants receive salaries of but from 
$2,600 to $4,900. This inequitable condi¬ 
tion exists throughout the entire postal 
supervisory service and should be cor¬ 
rected. 

The bill also provides for uniform pro¬ 
cedure 3 for computing base compensa¬ 
tion, overtime, night differential, annual 
and sick leave and hour's of duties. These 
vary in the several branches of the 
service. 

The proposed legislation will place 
clerks in third-class post offices on a sal¬ 
ary basis rather than on allowances given 
to the postmaster to be distributed as he 
sees fit. It was fotmd that these clerks 
now receive an average of 26 cents an 
hour, some as low as 14 cents, and post¬ 
masters of the third class have had to 
pay from their own pockets additional 
sums in order to retain suitable employ¬ 
ees. It is obvious that this condition 
should be remedied. 

The Special Delivery Service is unsat¬ 
isfactory because it is difficult to obtain 
employees to deliver special-delivery ar¬ 
ticles at 9 cents each unless they are 
given such a large number as will make 
it worth while. When this is done, it is 
impossible to deliver all such mail 
promptly. The bill provides salaries for 
this group beginning at $1,600 and in- 
creasit $100 annually to $2,400 for em¬ 
ployees engaged on a full time basis. It 
also provides that postmasters may uti¬ 
lize any office employee who is available 
for Special Delivery Service at his regu¬ 
lar rate of pay. 

The proposed legislation brings about 
a rearrangement of the salaries of rural 
caiTlers, and while Uie entrance salary 
is not quite as high as at present, auto¬ 
matic increases are provided for over a 
period of years. The plan devised is sat¬ 
isfactory to postal officials and to the 
rural carriers, and brings about an equal¬ 
ization of salary payments comparable 
with other branches of the service. 

The employment of substitutes in the 
Postal Service and their compensation 
has always been a difficult problem. 
While at the present time there arc but 
approximately 4,600 classified substi¬ 
tutes employed, this is due to war condi¬ 
tions, and after the war the authorized 
nupiber of substitutes employed will be 
approximately 25,000. Prom time to 
time Congress has enacted legislation en¬ 
deavoring to better the lot of these em¬ 
ployees. In addition to bringing their 
salaries, which are on an hourly basis, 
up to those of regular employees, it is 
proposed that when substitutes are called 
for duty they shall be given at least 2 
hours’ employment. At the present time 
substitutes may be called and required to 
appear at the post office, and if for any 
reason there is not sufficient work for 
them, they are not paid anything. 

While it is true that this bill does not 
jneet all of the demands made by postal 
workers, it does meet with their general 
approval. It is found that in order to 
have a well-coordinated redassifieatiott 


of salaries, it Is impossible to meet some 
demands that may appear just. The bill 
brings about the greatest good to the 
greatest number, and it is agreed that to 
make changes in one part will bring 
about greater Inequalities in other parts 
of the bill. 

As 1 have said, the proposed legislation 
is not wartime legislation. Increased 
salaries are due postal employees because 
of two principiu reasons. First, the 
standards of living have greatly im¬ 
proved since 1926, when the last basic 
postal salary readjustment was made. 
During the intervening years postal sal¬ 
aries have not kept in step with such 
improvements. 

Secondly, it should be understood that 
the work m the Postal Service is much 
more intricate and difficult than it was 
in 1925. The science of mail distribu¬ 
tion and its transportation and delivery 
has become more complex. The great 
advances in air, rail, and motor vehicle 
transportation, and the necessity for im¬ 
proved financial and accounting proce¬ 
dures because of new operations and in¬ 
creased business require a wider knowl¬ 
edge on the part of postal clerks to bring 
about efficient service. In addition, in¬ 
creases in personnel have not kept pace 
with increased work. In many instances 
fewer people are doing more work. It 
is clear postal salaries have not kept in 
step with the additional duties and added 
responsibilities of postal employees. 

In 1925 we had 50.957 postmasters; 
now we have but 42.216, a decrease of 
17 percent. 

In 1925 we had 45,189 rural delivery 
carriers; now through extensions and 
consolidations, we have but 32,112 car¬ 
riers. While the rural force decreased 
29 percent, the mileage increased 16 per¬ 
cent. 

Where we handled 23,000.000,000 
piece.s of mall in 1925, we now handle 
35,000,000,000 pieces, an increase of about 
60 percent. 

Postal receipts have in this period in¬ 
creased 85.61 percent; In 1325 they were 
$599,600,000, in 1944 they were $1,112,- 
800,000. 

In 1926 salaries of personnel were 
$502,297,466. In 1944, $740,217,542. an 
increase of approximately 40 percent. 

Our money-order business has in¬ 
creased 54 percent in items and 196 per¬ 
cent in value. 

Annual postal-savings deposits have 
increased over 1,419 percent, with two 
and one-half billion dollars on deposit. 
The increase in depositors is 768 percent. 

In our domestic air mail, where we 
fiew approximately 4,834,000,000 pound- 
miles in 1933, in 1944 we flew 85,802,000,- 
000 pound-mfies. 

In 1936 our postmasters handled $1C4,- 
000.000 worth of Savings bonds; in 1944 
they handled $1,671,000,000 worth. 

This great increase in business seems 
stupendous, but it has been handled well. 
While you have the figures of this vast 
Increase in business in mind. I wish to 
call your particular attention to the fact 
there has been an increase of only 6 V 2 
percent in full-time personnel. 

Postmaster General Walker has well 
•aid in one of his annual reports that the 
work of the Postid Bervice requires skill, 
expertness, fidelity, and constant study. 
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and that the science of mail distribution 
and transportation and the accounting 
for and safeguarding and transiplssion 
of $17,000,000,000 annually calls for a 
personnel far above the average in abil¬ 
ity, He has given the rank and file credit 
for the good work they have performed. 
That this work has been performed well 
Is indicated by the fact that without tak¬ 
ing credit for some 122 million dollars 
worth of free services provided by the 
Post Office Department, there was a sur¬ 
plus in 1943 of $1,334,555. This good 
record has been kept up in 1944 and a 
surplus of $37,768,000 has been reported, 
the first two such surpluses in 25 years. 
1 understand that for the current fiscal 
year an even better record is being main¬ 
tained. 

The increase to regular and substitute 
employees will total $49,000,000, but note 
that this sum includes the cost of au¬ 
thorizing salaries to clerks in third-class 
offices amounting to over $10,000,000 in 
excess of the lump sum allowances here¬ 
tofore granted to postmasters for clerical 
assistance. 

It is thus apparent that the sum of ap¬ 
proximately $39,000,000 is the net in¬ 
crease of salary payments, exclusive of 
overtime, night differential, and so forth 
made under present laws. 

In the estimated cost of this bill there 
Is included $1,345,000 for an increase 
from $3 to $4 per day in the travel allow¬ 
ances for railway mall clerks. 

An increase in rent allowances for 
fourth-class postmasters is included, 
amounting to $505,000. This allowance 
Is fixed by existing law at 15 percent of 
the postmaster’s salary. It is not pro¬ 
posed to change this rate. 

An increase in night differential pay Is 
also included, amounting to $6,084,000. 
This increase results from the applica¬ 
tion of the existing 10-percent rate to 
the true hourly rates of pay as estab¬ 
lished by the bill. 

The cost of the provision allowing 
postmasters and supervisors, for the 
purpose of fixing salaries, 100-percent 
credit for postal receipts, as compared 
with 85- and 90-pGrcent credit under 
present laws, is $8,000,000, which is also 
included in the total over-all cost of 
conversion. 

The conversion cost of this bill is its 
greatest cost, inasmuch as continuing the 
present entrance salaries for new em¬ 
ployees and the same automatic grades 
for the first 5 years of service will offset 
the higher salaries provided for by addi¬ 
tional automatic grades. 

Briefly, the purpose of this bill is to 
do justice to the postal employees, the 
Post Office Department, and the people 
they serve 

A large part of the cost Is for the pur¬ 
pose of removing inequalities, classifying 
employees who are not now on a regular 
salary and who are given allowances 
which bring about substandard wages, 
and to provide for additional posi¬ 
tions and classifications brought about 
through the greatly increased volume of 
business and new services. 

The part of the legislation which is 
designed to compensate employees ade- 
quately to meet the higher standards of 
living which have greatly Improved since 


1925 is thought to be well within a 13 
percent Increase. 

Mr. HARTLEY. Mr. Chairman, the 
chairman of the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads has made a very 
clear statement outlining the provisions 
of this bill. The Members on this side 
of the aisle want to see this bill passed 
as soon as possible. We have no requests 
for time. I simply wish to make this 
announcement: I propose to ask unani¬ 
mous consent when we get back in the 
House that all Members may be per¬ 
mitted to extend their remarks at the 
point of general debate in the Record. 

Mr. BURCH. Mr. Chairman. I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen¬ 
tleman from Minnesota [Mr. Starkey], 

Mr. STARKEY. Mr. Chairman, I pro¬ 
pose to utilize the time allotted me, to 
analyze and approach H. R. 3035, in the 
same manner as if it covered employees 
of private Industry, and was subject to 
the wage stabilization division of the 
National War Labor Board. I am thor¬ 
oughly convinced that the wage in¬ 
creases, reclassifications, and equaliza¬ 
tion of salaries in this bill come well 
within the Little Steel formula, intra- 
plant inequalities, new positions, and 
rare and unusual cases, which are the 
formulas used by the War Labor Board. 

I make this statement based on my 
past experience in dealing with labor- 
management problems. Permit me to 
say, not in a boastful manner, but merely 
to lay the foundation for some authority 
to speak on this subject, that for more 
than 25 years I have represented labor 
unions, either directly or indirectly, and 
only once during that period of time was 
there any stoppage of work on the part of 
a union I represented, and then for only 
1 day. 

Let me state further that from the very 
Inception of the War Labor Board it has 
been my duty to fill out the required 
forms and submit supporting evidence to 
the Board for approval. In only one case 
did the Board refuse approval of wage 
rates submitted by organizations which 1 
represented. 

Based on this experience, let me say it 
is my opinion that not only would the 
War Labor Board approve the rates and 
changes embodied in this bill, but I am 
convinced this bill does not exhaust all of 
the limitations of the Board’s orders, di¬ 
rectives, and lilies. I am further of the 
opinion that if an agency of the Govern¬ 
ment directs and compels private em¬ 
ployers to grant increases, then the re¬ 
sponsible agencies of government should 
apply the same formula in dealing with 
Government employees. 

In considering H. R. 3035, there are 
four definite directives and orders of the 
War Labor Board which are applicable to 
this case. 

First. The Little Steel formula, which 
means 15 percent Increase over the total 
pay roll of January 1, 1941. 

Second. Equalization of pay In wage 
ranges already established. 

Third. Intraplant inequities. 

Fourth. Equal pay for equal work. 

On November 25, 1944, December 7. 
1944, and February 20,1945, the War La¬ 
bor Board onier^, in cases involving 
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three of the country’s largest employers 
of labor, namely, basic steel, textiles, and 
meat packing, and used substantially the 
same language in each case. I quote: 

The company and the union shall nego¬ 
tiate the elimination of existing Intraplant 
wage-rate Inequalities. The following guide 
posts are estahlished for collective bargain¬ 
ing. 

1. The extent of wage adjustments re¬ 
quired to eliminate Intraplant wage-rate 
inequities will vary between the companies. 
From the record, it appears that little or no 
increase to eliminate Intraplant wage-rate 
inequities will be needed in some plants 
where wage rates are now in a sound rela¬ 
tionship. The largest increases In pay-roll 
costs may be expected where little or noth¬ 
ing has been done in the past to correct 
wage-rate inequities. 

Permit me to Interject at this point 
that certainly in the Postal Service, little 
or nothing has been done for the past 
20 years to correct wage-rate Inequalities. 

Further, quoting from the Board’s or¬ 
ders: 

2. The maximum Increases for any one 
company shall not exceed an amount equiv¬ 
alent to an average of 5 cents per hour 
for all Its employees covered by this direc¬ 
tive order. 

The Postal Service can properly be 
considered one company and this direc¬ 
tive, applied to the Post Office Depart¬ 
ment, would permit an increase equiva¬ 
lent to 5 cents an hour for all its employ¬ 
ees. in addition to the 15 percent. 

Applying these directives to the in¬ 
creases and adjustments of postal work¬ 
ers embodied In this bill, after granting 
the 15-percent increase to the total pay 
roll of regular employees, and treating 
wages of employees who are within an 
established rate range but not receiving 
the top range to which they are entitled, 
as Intraplant inequities, it requires 4^100 
cents per hour to make the adjustment, 
and replace the bonus presently being 
paid. 

Therefore, it is evident that we are 
within the directives and orders of the 
War Labor Board in adjusting the sala¬ 
ries of regular employees. 

There is another group v/lthin the Pos¬ 
tal Service referred to as substitutes who 
receive less than the hourly rate of regu¬ 
lar employees for whom they substitute. 
It is the universal practice in private 
industry to evaluate the job and set an 
hourly rate for the job. regardless of who 
performs the work. It will require $38,- 
139,666 to replace the bonus and equalize 
substitutes’ pay. 

On June 5, 1943, the National War 
Labor Board handed down a decision 
involving male employees in which it is 
stated: 

This wage Increase Is made without regard 
to the Little Steel formula, but with regard 
simply for the democratic formula of equal 
pay for equal work in quantities and quali¬ 
ties in the same classification. 

Again in their order of equal pay for 
equal work, v;hlch in the main involved 
women who were performing duties for¬ 
merly performed by men. they made it 
crystal clear that where the quantity and 
the quality of the work was the same that 
the wages should be the same, regardless 
of,;sex. 
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The faot that these substitutes do not 
have regular hours of enihlo 30 sient-*-at 
least, not in normal times—the Board 
has gone even further when on August 
16, 1944, the National Board upheld the 
tenth region in its findings, and I quote: 

All employees worfcixig less than 5 full con¬ 
secutive days in any ofHendar week shall be 
psdd 10 cents per hour above the scale In the 
classUloatlon in which they work. 

Therefore, it is very obvious that plac¬ 
ing substitutes on the same hourly rate 
as the regular employees does not mili¬ 
tate against nor should it be considered 
in determining the 15 percent general 
Increase and the 4^oo cents per hour to 
correct Inequities among regular em¬ 
ployees. 

There is also included in this figure 
an amount for placing clerks in third- 
class post offices on a regular salary basis. 
At the present time postmasters in these 
offices are given an allowance for clerk 
hire, based on receipts of the office; and 
they may employ clerks on any basis 
they desire. The difference in the 
amount now allowed and the salary to be 
paid is $2,060,800. 

Deducting the above amounts from the 
original total increase of $143,051,990, 
we arrive at a figure of $102,851,534, 
which is the amount required to replace 
the bonus, correct inequities, and 
grant increases. 

Applying the Little Steel formula per¬ 
mits an increase of $80,172,846. There 
are 271,113 regular employees who work 
2.024 hours per year or a total of 548,- 
732,712 hours, collectively. Applying the 
4^100 cents to the total hours gives us 
$22,138,678 or a total equal to the increase 
provided for regular employees under 
this bill. 

Now Just a word to explain some of the 
inequalities existing within the Postal 
Service among regiilar employees. 

The salary range of first-class post¬ 
masters is from $3,200 to $12,000 per 
annum, and for assistant postmasters 
from $2,600 to $4,900, depending upon 
the receipts of the office. This bill does 
not increase the salary of postmasters 
receiving $6,000 per year and up. An as¬ 
sistant to a $6,000 postmaster receives 
$3,700 or only 61.6 percent of the post¬ 
master’s salary. The percentage con¬ 
tinues to shrink gradually and when we 
reach the $12,000 postmaster his assist¬ 
ant receives a salary which is only 40.8 
percent of that of the postmaster.. 

This same condition exists among em¬ 
ployees who are now performing the 
fimctions, but not carrying the title or 
receiving a salary commensurate with 
the responsibilities of general superin¬ 
tendent of finance, general superintend¬ 
ent of mail, and superintendent of in¬ 
coming and outgoi^ mail, and their 
assistants, and other supervisors. 

The Post Office Department has three 
grades of blerks doing precisely the same 
work with maximum salaries under the 
old law of $$,450. $2,300, and $2,100 per 
year, reimcctively. it is common prac¬ 
tice throughout the Post Office System 
that these three grades of clerks work 
side by side in many instances, or in 
dilferelit locations within the system, 
doing exaoUy the same work. 

In figmkig the amount involved to 
correct these Inequalities we have not 


taken the highest figures of $2,460 per 
year, but the middle grade of $2,800 per 
year. There are at the present time 
47.755 post-office clerks who have the 
required length of service and efficiency 
rating to permit them to be raised to the 
$2,800 grade. The present law permits 
this increase but the appropriation does 
not. Therefore, very definitely under 
the rules that govern increase, and the 
fact that they do precisely the same work 
as the higher paid employees, there is 
an intraplant inequality and this bill 
corrects the situation by placing all 
clerks on the same salary schedule. 

City delivery carriers take the identi¬ 
cal examination as clerks and are re¬ 
quired to have the same educational and 
other requisites to qualify for the exam¬ 
ination. They are interchangeable, 
sometimes being assigned as clerks and 
clerks assigned as carriers. Here again, 
there is a definite inequality, and this 
bill makes the adjustment. 

There are also inequalities existing 
among drivers of motor vehicles. Drivers 
of half-ton trucks now receive a top sal¬ 
ary of $2,300, while many drivers of 6-ton 
trucks are limited to only $2,100 per year. 

None of these conditions would be tol¬ 
erated in private industry. 

Permit me to add that both the De¬ 
partment of Labor and the Federal Re¬ 
serve bank made surveys as to the in¬ 
creased rates of pay in private industry. 
The Labor Department studied wages in 
mining, manufacturing, and railroads 
and reached the conclusion that there 
has been a 20 percent increase in wages 
from 1925 to 1941. The Federal Reserve 
bank’s study Included all private em¬ 
ployees and school teachers, but excluded 
other Government employees and 
reached the conclusion that the increase 
was 18 percent during the same period, 
while the salaries of the postal employees 
remained the same in 1941 as they were 
in 1925. 

All of these facts most certainly, in 
my opinion, justify passage of this bill. 

We have many charts and a large 
amount of figures and data Indicating the 
tremendous increase in the volume of 
business and functions of the postal serv¬ 
ice which substantiate our contention of 
increase in responsibilities and duties, 
and Justifies the conclusion reached by 
your committee. This data is much too 
voluminous to comment on here. 

Mr. HARTLEY. Ml. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Cuiiiiznouaic]. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Chairman, 
I am heartily in favor of this bill. For 
many years the postal employees have 
been rendering meritorious service in all 
kinds of weather without Just compen¬ 
sation. Simple Justice demands that 
their services be recognized by the 
speedy passage of this bill. 

Mr. MoKSNZIE. Mr. Chainnan, 1 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. 
Ransolpr]. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Chalmum, the 
legislatkm that is being considered by 
the House this afternoon to bring about 
a more equitable pay for deserving postal 
employees, not only of the Qovenim«it» 
but of the people of this Nation, is most 
desirable. 


X can attention to several unusual cir¬ 
cumstances in conx^ection with man 
deliveries; 

Several Florida cities have weathered 
hurricanes without disruption of the 
mail service. During the severe blows of 
1926 and 1928 carriers made collections 
of letters from street boxes while nearly 
everybody else in town had sought 
refuge from the storm. 

In the Northwest the rural and star- 
route muTiers have their troubles in 
winter. One man in northern Wiscon¬ 
sin regularly makes his deliveries on skis. 
Another carries his mail in an ice boat 
occaslonaUy. Snowshoes and ice skates 
have been Important factors in making 
deliveries. Many of the carriers in the 
Northwest use sleighs. 

One rural carrier, Walter Blanch¬ 
ard, of Hilbert, Wls., was hopelessly 
snow-bound one day, but a farmer 
helped him shovel his sleigh out. He 
continued on his route, cut through 
fields, dug his way through snowdrifts, 
and finally delivered all his mail. When 
he finished he was so nearly frozen that 
he was unable to unhitch his team. 

Another old-timer, Thomas Connell, 
has served his patrons by buggy, by cart, 
with sleighs, afoot, and on horseback, 
by two- and four-horse teams, and on 
skis. A carrier in Mississippi who has 
a long route over very bad roads gen¬ 
erally keeps two automobiles, has been 
known to wear out two cars in 1 year. 
He has to ford streams, go through sand 
beds, put on chains to climb a slippery 
clay hill, drive on muddy roads, and 
sometimes has to be pulled cut of a bog. 

One of the most unusual rural routes 
in the postal service is 300 miles long 
and extends from Point Barrow along 
the coast of Alaska to Kotzbue. It is 
carried by an Eskimo with a sled and dog 
team and sometimes 2 months are re¬ 
quired for a round trip. 

The first emergency that confronted 
Postmaster Hogan, of Chicago, more 
than a hundred years ago was solved in a 
unique manner. He made his head¬ 
quarters in a log cabin and along the 
waU he nailed a row of boots, each of 
which became a receptacle for the mall 
of some regular patron. This was the 
first delivery system of its kind on rec¬ 
ord. The balance of the mail he stuck 
in his tall hat and delivered on foot. 

Pioneers in the West were confronted 
with problems much worse. Letters to 
people whose whereabouts were not 
known were simply addressed ’In the 
Boone’s lick Country,” or “Out West.” 
Strangely, many of these letters were de¬ 
livered. A packet of letters so addressed 
would be passed from one settlement to 
another, from cabin to cabin, and any 
deliverable mail extracted. When the 
letters had gone the rounds of all known 
settlers they were then tacked onto the 
walls of the last, cabin, where anyone 
who entered might see them. Adany of 
them were claimed eventually, and those 
that were not claimed after 6 months 
were opened and read by the conununity, 
all of whom were anxious for news of 
any sort. 

A permanent requisite of postal em¬ 
ployees is patience. One day in a small 
Blansas town a lady presented a money 
order at the post office window. She was 
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Miked to endorse it and» taking the pen. 
she wrote on the back of it: heartily 
endorse this money order.” When she 
was told to sign it as she ordinarily would 
sign a letter, she wrote: ”Your loving 
wife, Mary K. J.” 

Some of the most Illustrious names in 
American history are linked with the 
4 ;>ostal service. Benjamin Franklin was 
the first Postmaster General. Franklin, 
incidentally, inaugurated the patronage 
system by appointing his son-in-law 
Comptroller of the Post Office. Under 
the crown Franklin had been permitted 
to frank mail thus: “Free. B. Frank¬ 
lin.” When the colonies declared their 
independence, Franklin changed his 
frank to this: “B. Free Franklin.” 

I believe that H. R. 3035 will pass with 
almost unanimous approval, and 1 hope 
the Senate will act promptly on the 
measure that Justice may be done these 
loyal and efficient workers. 

Mr. BURCH. Mr. Chairman. I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen¬ 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Weiss 1. 

Mr. WEISS. Mr. Chairman, exclusive 
of our fighting men and women, no 
group has done a better job during this 
war than the post-office employees. Yet 
the postal employees are truly the for¬ 
gotten men of America. Not a single in¬ 
dividual in this country can explain our 
failure to give them proper recognition. 
Every major newspaper in the Nation 
has advocated a pay raise and a reclassi¬ 
fication bill for the postal employee. 
Every major public-opinion poll likewise 
favors a raise in the present basic pay 
of the postal worker, which has remained 
unchanged since the Coolidge adminis¬ 
tration in 1925. 

Then who is to blame for this inaction? 
The Congress of the United States, and 
only the Congress. It is time we act. 
It is time we practice the principles we 
preach. We Congressmen have com¬ 
plained that our salaries are inadequate 
to make ends meet during this high-cost- 
of-living era. Well, how about the postal 
employee, with his family usually larger 
than ours. How can he make ends meet 
on his present salary? His working re¬ 
sponsibilities have definitely increased. 
Today the Postal Service is moving an 
unprecedented volume of mail. It has 
sold bonds and stamps, helped register 
aliens, delivered millions of ration books, 
and assisted with other special wartime 
services. And on top of all this has been 
piled the movement of millions upon 
millions of service letters and packages 
to and from the far ends of the earth. 

The Postal Service has not been ex¬ 
empted from the draft. A very large 
percentage of clerks, mail carriers, and 
other postal workers are at the front. 
It has been difficult and at times impos¬ 
sible to replace them. Therefore, the 
gigantic job increased by war has been 
done by a short-handed staff. 

Yet, there has not been any postal 
strike, nor disturbance, nor any high- 
pressure action to force better pay. It 
is universally admitted that if any pri¬ 
vate employer had treated his workers 
as Uncle Sam has treated the postal em¬ 
ployees, there would be 16 alphabetical 
agencies on his neck with a prompt order 
for retroactive pay Increases—in addi¬ 
tion to a fine and penalty—for freezing 


wage rates at arbitrary levels below the 
cost of living. As one Member of Con¬ 
gress, I will insist that Uncle Sam no 
longer remain immune. Where is the 
equity and justice in allowing Uncle Sam 
to crack the whip on a private employer 
in order to force him to maintain a 
decent standard of living for his em¬ 
ployees, yet let Uncle Sam be blinded 
and ignore his own employees? The 
faith and loyalty of the postal worker 
has never been challenged. Let the Con¬ 
gress recognize this faith and loyalty by 
promptly enacting into law the Burch 
reclassification bill, now known as H. R. 
3035. 

Extensive public hearings were held 
on the original Burch reclassification bill, 
known as H. R. 2071. Instead of report¬ 
ing out H. R. 2071 with amendments, it 
was considered better to introduce H. R. 
3035 in order to simplify procedure. All 
of the postal organizations were repre¬ 
sented at the hearings before the com¬ 
mittee and strongly urged a favorable 
report on the bill. Approximately 200 
Members of Congress informed the com¬ 
mittee, either in person or by written 
statements, that they considered this pro¬ 
posed legislation extremely meritorious 
and long overdue. During the hearings, 
emphasis was placed on rising living 
costs throughout the Nation within the 
past few years, and it was shown that 
postal employees are having a difficult 
time meeting their essential living ex¬ 
penses on the basis of their present com¬ 
pensation. The committee is thoroughly 
convinced that postal wages should be 
increased so that they will be in line with 
wages and salaries in private industry 
and the Postal Service will be able to 
retain competent employees. 

The purpose of the bill is to reclassify 
salaries in the several branches of the 
field service of the Post Office Depart¬ 
ment commensurate with the importance 
and complexity of postal work; to ar¬ 
range for uniformity in computing com¬ 
pensation and making salary payments; 
to provide improved working and wage 
conditions for classified substitute em¬ 
ployees and nonclassified clerks in third- 
class post offices and special-delivery 
messengers, and, in general, provide such 
conditions that will attract to the Postal 
Service men and women of character, 
loyalty, ability, and Industry, and thus 
bring about improved service to the pub¬ 
lic. The bill, so far as basic salaries are 
concerned, is proposed as permanent 
legislation and not as one to meet war¬ 
time conditions. Such condUio&s are 
provided for in section 20 of the bill 
which provides that during the emer¬ 
gency and for 6 months thereafter em¬ 
ployees shall be paid overtime for serv¬ 
ices required on Saturdasns. The bill 
proposes to bring about uniformity in 
the entire postal salary structure and 
give each class of work its due relative 
importance. It is designed to remove 
inequities and inequalities in the salaries 
of employees performing like work, and 
in the bases of their compensation. The 
necessity for the reclassification and 
standardization of postal salaries is of 
long standing. TDhe present basic salary 
structure was enacted in 1025. While a 
large number of beneficial laws affecting 
separate groups of employees have been 


enacted since, these have been enacted 
without at all times considering the serv¬ 
ices as a whole, and the basic salaries 
have remained the same. It seems recog¬ 
nized generally that basic maximum 
salaries are too low. Remedial legisla¬ 
tion through Public Law 25, effective May 
1, 1943, to correct this condition, pro¬ 
vided for increases of $300, or 15 percent. 
This law, however, becomes Inoperative 
July 1, 1945, which points to the need 
for legislation before that date. 

Let us make a career in the Postal 
Service worth while. For years Govern¬ 
ment subsidies were necessary to maln- 
t£dn a standard of service to the Ameri¬ 
can people. Today, however, the Postal 
Department has been operating at a 
profit—exceeding the sum of $150,000,000 
this past year. This profit should and 
must be shared with the postal employee. 

I am happy that Chairman Burch in¬ 
corporated into his bill the provisions of 
my bill for time and one-half for over¬ 
time. Time and one-half is enjoyed by 
all American labor—so why exempt the 
postal employees? 

The provisions of the Burch bill are 
reasonable and just and this recognition 
for the postal employee Is long overdue. 
Everyone agrees that today they are de¬ 
cidedly underpaid. The Burch bill cor¬ 
rects this Injustice. 

I appeal to the Seventy-ninth Congress 
today to rise to its stature of statesman¬ 
ship and responsibility by promptly pass¬ 
ing this most meritorious measure, H. R. 
3035, to reward our faithful postal em¬ 
ployees. 

Mr. McKenzie. Mr. chairman, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Kelley 1. 

Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, it is gratifying to see this bill, 
H. R. 3035, brought out on the floor of 
the House for consideration. Its objec¬ 
tive is to bring about a much-needed 
salary increase for the loyal employees 
of our postal system. It provides them 
their first pay increase since the year 
1925, with the exception of the tempo¬ 
rary bonus of $300 which they are now 
receiving and which will expire on June 
30. 

H. R. 3035 is a worth-while measure 
and constitutes a basis for further up¬ 
grading of postal salaries. The postal 
workers, one of the most deserving groups 
in our Government system, have long 
been due a reward for their tireless public 
service. In this war, their contribution 
has been inestimable. An over-all ad¬ 
justment of postal salaries has been 
drastically needed for years and has been 
earnestly advocated by all those inter¬ 
ested in postal reform. H. R. 3035 is 
Indeed a step in the right direction, and 
I hope the House will act favorably on it 
this afternoon. 

Mr. McKenzie. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Delaware [Mr. Tray- 
nor]. 

Mr. TRAYNOR. Mr. Chairman, the 
individual that coined the phrase “the 
forgotten man” surely had in his mind 
the postal employees. 

For 20 years the employees have main¬ 
tained a dignified silence as to pay in¬ 
crease and have proven their loyalty to 
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the Government when other employees 
of the Government have received sub¬ 
stantial Increases. 

During the Seventy-eighth Congress 
an increase of $300 was granted until 
June 30, 1045. 

The Post Office DQ;)artment is one of 
the most important departments of the 
Government. In fact, it is the only self- 
sustaining D^artment with employees 
numbering 277,477 regular employees, 
57.771 classified substitutes, making a 
total of 368.504 employees of the Postal 
Service. The Postal Service is a Nation¬ 
wide institution and it is in some respects 
one of the largest business undertakings 
in the United States. 

In the fiscal year of 1944 its operating 
revenues were approximately $1,110,- 
714,000. and its expenditures under ap¬ 
propriation items approximately $1,088.- 
175,000, leaving a gain of $22,539,000. 
This year the Department expects to 
have a surplus of $117,000,000. 

No corporate business of this size could 
for long operate efficiently and expect to 
remain solvent without a rather complete 
knowledge of the facts regarding each 
branch of its activities and in no respect 
is this need absent in the Postal Service, 
even though deficits, when they occur, 
are met readily from the United States 
Treasury, to give to its owners, the peo¬ 
ple of the United States, efficient service 
at minimum costs consistent with high 
quality, with the burden equitably dis¬ 
tributed among users. 

I believe the postal workers are the 
poorest-paid employees of the Federal 
Government. 

The bill H. R. 3035 drawn and recom¬ 
mended by the Postal Department will be, 
I believe, after being heard and acted 
upon by the Committees on Post Offices 
and Post Roads of both Houses of Con¬ 
gress. a good start in correcting most of 
the discrepancies which are present in 
the pay envelope of the loyal employees 
of the Post Office Department. I feel 
that better times are in sight for the 
postal employees. 

The Government has begun to recog¬ 
nize the value of the postal ensployees 
and the contribution made by them to the 
Nation during the present conflict. I am 
confident, with the passage of this bill, 
the Government will, in a soSall way, 
compensate them for the splendid work 
they have been doing. 

BIT. BURCH. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen¬ 
tleman from Florida fMr. Rogers]. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Chair¬ 
man, 1 wish to commend the Committee 
on the Post Office and Post Roads for re¬ 
porting House bin 3035 favorably. This 
committee has performed a most con¬ 
structive service in reporting this biU to 
the House. They have been very dili¬ 
gent and painstaking in their hearings. 
I know this because I appeared before 
this committee on two occasions support¬ 
ing 4nd asking that this legislation for 
our postal employees be made a law. on 
both occasi ons they accorded me most 
courteous and kind consideration as well 
as the others who appeared before them 
in support of the measiliw. 

This bill diould receive the support of 
every Monber of the House udiether he 
be a Republican or a Democrat as this is 


not a partisan bill but it might be called 
a humanitarian piece of legislatiDn and a 
measure to bring *^econoinic justice** to a 
group of our most loyal and hard-work¬ 
ing Government employ e es p ostal 
workers. In season and out, in bad 
weather and in good, in snow, rain, storm, 
the letter carriers deliver Uie mall regu¬ 
larly and without interruption. Con¬ 
gressmen can feel close to the postal em¬ 
ployees for they handle the many pam¬ 
phlets and books and other literature 
during a campaign and they do the job 
efficiently, quickly, and without com¬ 
plaint. 

Certainly it is our postal employees 
that have been the *Torgotten'* people in 
this period of increased prices and in¬ 
creased living costs. While we looked 
upon them for efficient and essential 
service during all these days, we have 
forgotten them on pay day. When we 
realize that for 20 long years these hard¬ 
working patriotic em^oyees have not 
had a raise in salary, we bow our heads 
in shame for the treatment accorded this 
fine group of our citizens. 

Members of Congress, let us do the 
honest, right, and just thing by passing 
this law and granting to the postal em¬ 
ployees this additional compensation. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Chairman. 
I voted against the postal employees 
permanent pay raise because I do not 
think this is the time to permanently 
raise Federal employees* wages. 7 voted 
for a temporary raise in the salaries of 
postal employees as a war measure and 
would have voted to extend this for the 
duration. Furthermore, it was the un¬ 
derstanding when this temporary pay 
raise was voted, that no permanent wage 
increase would be requested until after 
the conclusion of the war. 

Also, it is my understanding that a 
study is being made of the entire Federal 
wage schedule with the view of making 
salary adjustments. I feel that it would 
be better to have a thorcmgh picture of 
the over-all situation before attempting 
to make any change in the wage rates. 

Wages and farm prices are fixed by the 
Government and are not permitted to be 
raised and they have no assurance these 
will even be maintained at the present 
level after the war. I believe we should 
treat all groups alike. 

I voted against Increasing my own 
salary $2A00 just a few days ago. I feel 
certain that my congtituents want me to 
do everything possible, not only to hold 
the line aaainst inflation, but to be as 
fair as 1 possibly can to all groups. 

Blr* ANGELL. Mr, Ghalzman. I am 
heartily in accord with the objectives of 
H. R. 3035 and regret exceedingly that 
the bill did not become a law during the 
last Congress. This is a new biU to take 
the place of H. R. 2071, and Includes the 
committee amendments. 1 had the op¬ 
portunity to amDear before the Commit¬ 
tee on the Post Office and Post Roads in 
support of this bill and want to coogimta- 
late the committee on tbeir ear^ consid¬ 
eration of this measure and favmbly 
reporting it out unanimously, as 1 un¬ 
derstand. 

The purpose of the bill is to redassKy 
salaries In the several bnnebes of t^ 
field service of the Post Office Depart¬ 
ment commensurate with the importaaoe 


and complffidty of postal work; to ar« 
range for uniformity in computing com¬ 
pensation and making salary payments; 
to provide improved workiim and wage 
conditions for olsasifled substitute em¬ 
ployees and nondassified derks in third- 
dass post offices and special delivery 
messengers, and, in general, provide such 
conditions that will attract to the Postal 
Servioe men and women of character, 
loyalty, ability, and industry, and thus 
bring about ii^roved service to the pub¬ 
lic. The bill, so far as basic salaries are 
concerned, is proposed as permanent leg¬ 
islation and not as one to meet wartime 
conditions. Such conditions are pro¬ 
vided for in section 20 of the bill, which 
provides that during the emergency and 
for 6 months thereafter employees shall 
be paid overtime for services required on 
Saturdays. The bill proposes to bring 
about unlfmmity in the entire postal sal¬ 
ary structure and give each class of work 
its due relative importance. It is de¬ 
signed to remove inequities and inequali¬ 
ties In the salaries of employees perform¬ 
ing like work, and in the bases of their 
compensation. The necessity for the re¬ 
classification and standardization of 
postal salaries is of long standing. The 
present basic salary structure was en¬ 
acted in 1925. While a large number of 
beneficial laws affecting separate groups 
of employees have been enacted since, 
these have been enacted without at all 
times considering the service as a whole, 
and the basic salaries have remained the 
same. It seems recognized generally 
that basic maximum salaries are too low. 
Remedial legislation through Public Law 
25, effective May 1, 1943, to correct this 
condition, provided for increases of $300 
or 15 percent. This law, however, be¬ 
comes inoperative July 1, 1945, which 
points to the need for legislation before 
that date. 

We all know that these faithful Fed¬ 
eral employees have not had raises in 
salary for 20 years with the exception 
of the wartime emergency increases 
which we authorized heretofore and 
which expires on June SO. Under this 
bill mail-carriers* pay will range from 
$1,700 to $2,700. It also provides for an 
8-hour day and compensatory time for 
work on Saturdays, Sundays, or holi¬ 
days, and overtime in emergencies re¬ 
quiring more than an 8-hour day. It 
also has a 10-percent differential for 
night work and a 15-day vacation with 
pay. 

The bill generally provides tor In¬ 
crease in salaries of postmasters, clerks, 
and other postal employees, but the 
faithful letter carriers are also included, 
who certainly are entitled to considera¬ 
tion. They have been the forgotten men 
of the Federal employees* family. 

The bin provides II grades for city- 
delivery carriers, clerks, and employees 
of the Postal Service whose work is epm- 
parable to that of clerks and carriers, 
beglxming with grade 1 at $1,700 per 
annum, with annual promotions to the 
eleventh grade at $2,700. Existing law 
provides for 5 grades and the first 5 
grades in the proposed bill are the same 
as at present. For employees at first- 
class offices, in the Railway Mail Servioe* 
and in the Inspection Service 8 addi- 
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tional gi’ades are provided for those who 
perform faithful and meritorious service, 
viz: grade 12 at $2,800 per annum after 
3 years; grade 13 at $2,900 per annum 
after 5 years, and grade 14 at $3,000 per 
annum after 7 years. This feature pro¬ 
vides regular promotions for employees 
commencing with their flrst year of work 
and ending with the twenty-fifth year. 
Ten of the promotions may be attained 
within 10 years. During this period an 
employee is required to progress from 
comparatively simple duties to work in¬ 
volving considerable special and techni¬ 
cal knowledge and skill, combined in 
many instances with financial responsi¬ 
bility. 

I hope that the bill will receive the 
unanimous approval of the House so that 
it may go over to the other legislative 
body and receive early action and be en¬ 
acted into law without furtlier delay. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, this legislation to grant a 
permanent increase in pay for postal car¬ 
riers and clerks is long overdue. No up¬ 
ward adjustment in the basic pay rates 
of these fine public servants has been 
made since 1925. There is no harder 
working branch of the Federal service 
than our Post Office employees, and this 
bill merely provides tardy recognition 
for the fine, efficient service rendered 
by these faithful workers. It would be 
unfair for us to fail to award this meas- 
use of Justice, and as a practical matter, 
it should be done in order to retain 
many of these experienced men in the 
Post Office service and maintain a high 
level of efficiency. 

I sincerely hope this legislation will 
again pass the House, as it did last De¬ 
cember, and that at this session it will 
finally be enacted into law. 

Mr. HARTLEY. Mr. Chairman, this 
bill. H. R. 3035, is probably the most 
comprehensive salary-increase bill ever 
to be reported by the House Committee 
on the Post OfiBce and Post Roads, which 
represents months of arduous study by 
our committee, and has been reported 
with unanimous approval. 

In addition to the general salary in¬ 
crease, it provides a basis for the over¬ 
time and night differential that will be 
more equitable among the various 
branches of the Postal Service and in 
addition will simplify pay-roll proce¬ 
dures. 

Critics of the bill may argue that the 
additional cost of the $150,000.000-a-year 
Increase is too high. It should be pointed 
out, however, that over eighty-four mil¬ 
lion of this amount will be represented by 
the time-and-a-half-overtime feature 
alone. Most of this will be eliminated 
when the manpower situation becomes 
normal again. 

No group in America is more entitled 
to the consideration of this Congress 
than our postal employees. This is the 
first increase to their base pay since 1925. 
While living costs have increased, their 
base pay has remained stationary for 
over 20 years, the only change being the 
15-percent reduction which they were 
given under Uie Economy Act. 

The Post Office Department is a service 
department that our Government af¬ 
fords its people. Its expansion is inter¬ 
woven with &e history of our great Re¬ 


public. In many particulars it has been 
responsible for our expansion westward. 
It has attracted to itself men and women 
of high caliber, who have rendered ef¬ 
ficient service to the American people. 

That this high quality of service is ap¬ 
preciated by the American people is best 
proved by the widespread and whole¬ 
hearted approval that has been expressed 
in favor of this legislation by citizens 
throughout t^e land. 

This bill, H. R. 3035, which will bring 
long-delayed Justice to these faithful 
employees of the Post Office Department, 
has been carefully prepared by our com¬ 
mittee. and I sincerely hope that it will 
be passed without amendment. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I am for this bill. I believe 
its passage is overdue. The post office 
workers of this Nation represent govern¬ 
mental service to the people at its best. 
They are a credit to our democracy and 
its institutions. A bill similar to this 
one passed the House last year with, I 
believe, but one dissenting vote. This 
time, I hope it will be unanimous. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, I heartily 
favor this bill, H. R. 3035, which reclassi¬ 
fies salaries in the Postal Service. The 
unanimity of the support which this bill 
is receiving from Members of Congress 
is a great tribute to the Postal Service 
and its many thousands of employees all 
over the Nation. Every citizen of this 
country is in almost daily contact with 
our postal employees. He sees them in 
their dally work; he knows them as 
neighbors and fellow townsmen; and he 
forms his impression of Government em¬ 
ployees and of the efficiency of Govern¬ 
ment Itself from these contacts. The 
fact that this bill has received such 
strong support, not only in Congress, but 
throughout the country. Indicates that 
people generally are pleased with the 
kind of service which they have been get¬ 
ting through the Post Office Department. 
It indicates the high regard which they 
have for postal employees and their ap¬ 
preciation of the splendid service which 
they render day in and day out through 
the years. 

It has been 20 years since wc have had 
general legislation affecting the Postal 
Service. During that time the service 
has expanded and grown tremendously. 
The character of the service has changed 
in many instances. New duties have 
been given postal employees. It is true 
there have been pay adjustments in cer¬ 
tain cases, but the time has now arrived 
when Congress should pass comprehen¬ 
sive legislation covering the entire field 
of postal employees. 

I do not suppose that anyone would 
contend that this is a perfect bill. There 
are no doubt some groups of postal em¬ 
ployees who feel that their particuleu* 
situation has not been fully taken into 
account. It may be necessary later to 
make some adjustments. The commit¬ 
tee had the Job of reconciling many con¬ 
flicting viewpoints. I think it has done 
an excellent Job. This bill Is intended 
to, and will, benefit every postal em¬ 
ployee. I am happy to give it my sup¬ 
port. 

Mr. WOLVERTQK of New Jersey. Mr. 
Chairman, the bill under ednsideration 
is to reclassify the salaries of postmas¬ 


ters, officers, and employees of the Postal 
Service, and to establish uniform pro¬ 
cedures for computing compensation. 

This bill has the unqualified endorse¬ 
ment of all postal organizations. It 
should have the unanimous approval of 
the membership of this House. 

This legislation is highly meritorious. 
It seeks to correct a condition that has 
existed too long. The postal employees 
are the •‘forgotten men" of the Govern¬ 
ment service when considered from the 
standpoint of long-delayed salary adjust¬ 
ments to. meet the ever-rising cost of 
living. Justice to these faithful em¬ 
ployees requires that the matter shall no 
longer be delayed. 

During the last few years it has been 
difficult for postal employees to meet the 
Increased cost of living upon salaries fixed 
in 1925. Through the years our postal 
employees have worked faithfully and 
conscientiously. In recent years they 
would have been far better off, from a 
financial standpoint, if they had taken 
positions in war industries or other pri¬ 
vate industries that were paying much 
higher wages. But they have remained 
at their post of duty in expectation that 
the justice of their claim would be recog- 
ized. This recognition should have come 
long ago. However, the opportunity is 
now at hand, and it is the duty of this 
House to pass the pending legislation 
and thereby rectify the wrong and un- 
Justice that has prevailed for so many 
years. 

I consider it not only my duty but a 
privilege to cast my vote in favor of this 
bill. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, dur¬ 
ing this brief time allotted to me, I wish 
to state at the very outset that I Intend 
to support the pending measure, H. R. 
3035, which will give to the postal em¬ 
ployees simple Justice in the readjust¬ 
ment of their wages and salaries. 
Throughout the length and breadth of 
this country the people realize that the 
postal employees have been long denied 
an increase In their compensation, and 
I am happy that this measure is now 
before the House so this question can 
be debated, voted upon, and finally 
decided. 

May I say, Mr. Chairman, that many 
years ago the postal employees were 
granted a slight raise in their pay. 
Since that time the cost of living has 
increased, the standard of living has 
been enhanced, but the postal employees 
have had to go forward from year to year 
with the same wage and salary. Yet 
their duties have continued, and In many 
post offices those duties have been moxe 
than doubled during the past few years. 
During the period of this war I am con¬ 
vinced the duties of our postal employees 
have increased tremendously, yet those 
faithful employees have carried on—they 
have faithfully performed their duties in 
fair and foul weather; they have done a 
wonderful Job for the people of this great 
Nation. 

Mr. Chairman, the report filed with the 
pending measure Indicates that the last 
readjustment of salaries of postal em¬ 
ployees was in the year 1925. That be¬ 
ing the case, these people are entitled 
to an adjustment now. In the face of 
the increase of salaries and wages of 
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practically every other class of Qovem- 
ment employees—many of those havlns: 
desk jobs, and in the performance of 
their work they are not exposed to the 
inclement weather that many of the 
postal employees encounter—^this is cer¬ 
tainly the time and here is the place 
where this class of our Government em¬ 
ployees may be given the slight increase 
embraced in this bill, and to which I am 
constrained to believe they are Justly 
entitled. 

Mr. Chairman. I will fully support this 
bill. It is my best judgment that this 
Increase is entirely merited, and it will 
grant equity where equity is due. 

Mr. WELCH. Mr. Chairman through¬ 
out my entire membership in the House 
of Representatives I have supported leg¬ 
islation to improve both the working 
conditions and the salaries paid to our 
conscientious and hard-working postal 
employees. I have always felt these em¬ 
ployees of our Government were under¬ 
paid and were justified in their efforts 
to secure just compensation and better 
working conditions. 

I sincerely hope this just bill, H. R. 
3035. will pass the House by a unani¬ 
mous vote and will speedily be enacted 
into law, thereby brining a long-delayed 
relief to our faithful and deserving pos¬ 
tal employees. 

Mr. BLACKNEY. Mr. Chairman. I 
am heartily in favor of H. R. 3035, a bill 
to reclassify the salaries of postmasters, 
officers, and employees of the Postal 
Service: to establish uniform procedures 
for computing compensation; and for 
other purposes. 

The purpose of this bill is to reclassify 
salaries in the several branches of the 
field service of the Post Office Depart¬ 
ment commensurate with the impor¬ 
tance and complexity of postal work; 
to arrange for uniformity in computing 
compensation and making salary pay¬ 
ments; to provide improved working and 
wage conditions for classified substitute 
employees and nonclassified clerks in 
third-class post offices and special-de¬ 
livery messengers, and, in general, pro¬ 
vide such conditions that will attract to 
the Postal Service men and women of 
character, loyalty, ability, and industry, 
and thus bring about improved service 
to the public. 

I think everybody will concede that 
our postal employees, before the war and 
especially during the war, have had an 
imusually arduous job to perform and 
that they have performed their duties 
with an unusual degree of ability and 
loyalty. 

All of the postal organizations were 
represented at the hearings before the 
Post Office and Post Roads Committee 
and strongly urged a favorable report 
on this bill. 

The general purposes accomplished by 
this bill may be defined as follows: 

First. The bill provides a $400 per year 
increase over present base pay to prac¬ 
tically every person in the Postal Service, 
in lieu of the $300 per year temporary 
bonus which expires June 30, 1945. 

Seconii It introduces the principle of 
longevity pay 14 many of the branches 
of the Foetal Servtcb, 

Third. It removea many of the in¬ 
equalities and InjustldiBS that have ex¬ 


isted for a long time between various 
branches of the Postal Service. 

Fourth. It provides for time and one- 
half pay for overtime work. 

Fifth. It provides 10 percent extra 
over the hourly day rate for postal work¬ 
ers, with some exceptions, who are re¬ 
quired to work nights. 

Sixth. It grants to all postal employees 
15 days leave of absence each year with 
pay. and 10 days of sick leave with pay 
each year. 

This bill will grant to a great body of 
worthy postal employees additional ad¬ 
vantages over their present situation. 
Our Postal Service has long been the ad¬ 
miration of om* country and I am heart¬ 
ily in favor of this bill for the reasons set 
forth and for the additional reason that 
it will bring a ray of hope to those em¬ 
ployees of our Postal Service who, by 
their efficiency and competency, have 
raised the Post Office Department to its 
high level of public efficiency. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman. I want to 
take this opportunity to state that I 
heartily endorse H. R. 3035 and sincerely 
trust that it will be speedily approved in 
the House. 

I have been interested in the affairs of 
the postal workers for the past several 
years and 1 do not know of any group in 
the Federal service who are more faith¬ 
ful, loyal, and dependable workers than 
those in the Postal Service. 

Certainly the people of the Nation 
recognize the excellence of their per¬ 
formance over the years, day in and day 
out, and they deserve any increases that 
may be granted to them. 

It has been generally recognized in¬ 
creases for this branch of the Federal 
Government have been neglected for a 
considerable length of time and I am sur¬ 
prised that more of their number have 
not sought other occupations. 

The people are indeed fortunate that 
they have been faithful to their work 
and stayed on despite the fact that this 
increase should have been granted some¬ 
time ago. 

They have faith in their job and they 
have faith in the Post Office Department 
and I hope this faith will be justified in 
the action of the Congress today in the 
rapid approval of this legislation. 

Their work has been outstanding and 
everywhere throughout my district I hear 
hearty commendations of their perform¬ 
ance—a performance that might well be 
emulated by other branches of the Fed¬ 
eral Government. 

This legislation is timely and I know 
this will renew their fsiith that Congress 
wants to do the right thing and that the 
people of the Nation do appreciate the 
splendid work of the Post Office Depart¬ 
ment and its thousands of employees. 

Mrs. LUCE. Mr, Chairman, I have, of 
course, repeatedly stated my position 
with respect to salary adjustments for 
postal employees. These employees have 
not had a raise since 1925. They work 
for the Government of the richest coun¬ 
try on earth. Let us not neglect them 
any further. These employees stuck to 
their jobs during thiawar, and saw that 
the mail got out, whdl others were seek^^ 
ing war jobs with hiidier pay. If any 
employee in the Government service de« 


serves recognition, the ixwtal worker 
does. 

I hope this bill is overwheliningly 
passed. 

Mr. PRICE of Florida. Mr. Chair¬ 
man, I favor the passage of H. R. 3035 
because the vast majority of the postal 
employees have remained with the De- 
paiiment through the war when it would 
have been possible for them to have gone 
into defense work and doubled their 
salary. These loyal and efficient em¬ 
ployees have not had a raise in pay in 
over 20 years. It is true that they are 
now receiving a wartime bonus but this 
will soon be stopped unless this bill be¬ 
comes a law. 

This bill does more than merely make 
the wartime bonus permanent. It re¬ 
vises the entire pay schedule and allows 
a more equitable system of pay Increases, 
thus giving some incentive to the postal 
employees to stay with the Department 
and render loyal, efficient service. 

In my estimation, this measure is noth¬ 
ing more than a just reward for a group 
of our citizens who are now, and who 
have been over many years, rendering an 
outstanding service to our country. 

Mr. DOMENGEAUX. Mr. Chairman. 
I am very glad that Congress is taking 
steps to bring about necessary readjust¬ 
ment in the pay of those engaged in the 
Nation’s Postal Service. This legislation 
has been delayed too long. Twenty years 
have elapsed since any upward revision 
was made in the basic salary rates of 
these loyal and efficient workers upon 
whose shoulders rest much responsibility 
and whose duties involve exacting labor. 
Their work, as we all know, is vital to 
the successful functioning of Govern¬ 
ment, to the operation of private enter¬ 
prise, and to the economic and social 
welfare of all our people. Yet their sal¬ 
aries have remained below those of large 
numbers of persons engaged in less es¬ 
sential emplosnnent, private and public. 
This situation should be remedied 
promptly and I am sure Congress intends 
to see that this is done. 

H. R. 3035, which is now being con¬ 
sidered, replaces the original measure, 
H. R. 2071. The Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads, which considered 
this legislation most carefully and con¬ 
ducted numerous hearings, had at first 
Intended to report out H. R. 2071. with 
amendments. In order to simplify the 
procedure, however, it was decided to 
Introduce H. R. 3035, which includes some 
changes in provisions of the former bilL 
These changes are based to a consider¬ 
able extent upon views expressed by 
representatives of the various postal 
branches who appeared before the com¬ 
mittee. 

’H. R. 3035, so far as basic salaries are 
concerned, is designated as permanent 
legislation and not as a measure to meet 
wartime conditions. Such conditions 
are provided for in a section which states 
that during the emergency and 6 months 
thereafter, employees shall be paid over¬ 
time for services required on Saturdays. 

The bill is intended to bring about uni¬ 
formity in the entire postal salary 
structure and give each class of woit its 
due relative importance, to remove in¬ 
equities and inequalities in the salaries 
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of employees performing similar work, 
and in the bases of their compensation. 

In the matter of general salary in¬ 
crease. this legislation stipulates that 
regular employees in automatic grades 
shall be assigned to the salary of their 
respective position on the basis of their 
base salary plus 20 percent, or $400. 
whichever is the lesser amount, but not 
less than $300. It provides that nothing 
in this proposed law shall operate to de¬ 
crease the pay of any present regular 
employee to an amount less than annual 
base pay plus $300. 

Under this reclassification program, 
the salaries of postmasters and super¬ 
visors. now based on 85 percent of gross 
receipts in nondelivery offices and 00 
percent at delivery offices, would be 
changed to a basis of 100 percent of 
gross receipts. All postmasters of the 
first-class offices, except those now re¬ 
ceiving $6,000 and more, would receive 
increases of from $300 to $400 over their 
present base pay. Those of the second- 
class offices would receive increases of 
$400 to $600 over their base pay and 
additional benefits through the 100-per- 
cent clause. Postmasters at the third- 
class offices would be benefited by rea¬ 
son of the 100-percent provision and in¬ 
creases of $300 over their base pay. while 
those at the fourth-class offices are giv¬ 
ing increases of 20 percent in this bill, 
and they will also benefit through the 
100-percent arrangement. 

These benefits are gratifying, but in 
my opinion the increases the postmasters 
would receive under this bill are not suf¬ 
ficiently large enough in proportion to 
those granted others connected with the 
Postal Service, considering the post¬ 
masters’ duties and responsibilities. 

The measure places clerks in third- 
class offices, employed not less than 40 
hours per week, in automatic salary 
grades of from $1,200 to $1,700. instead 
of being paid from allowances given the 
postmasters, a practice which has re¬ 
sulted in inadequate allowances for these 
clerks and has made it necessary for the 
postmasters to pay additional compensa¬ 
tion out of their own pockets in order to 
retain satisfactory employees. 

Eleven grades are designated for city- 
delivery carriers, clerks, and employees 
whose work is comparable to that of 
clerks and carriers. Grade 1 is put at 
$1,700 per annum, with annual promo¬ 
tions leading to grade 11 at $2,700. For 
employees at first-class offices, in the 
RaUway Mail Service, and in the Inspec¬ 
tion Service there are three additional 
grades for those performing faithful and 
meritorious service. Grade 12 is placed 
at $2,800 per annum after 3 years, grade 
13 at $2,900 after 5 years, and grade 14 
at $8,000 after 7 years. This feature 
provides regular promotions for employ¬ 
ees beginning with their first year of 
employment and ending with the twen¬ 
ty-fifth year. Ten of the promotions 
may be attained with 10 years. 

In preparation of this bill, the princi¬ 
ple of regular promotions over a period 
of several years has been applied to all 
classifications of employees below the 
grade of supervisor. Entrance and max¬ 
imum salaries have been fixed to corre¬ 
spond with the comparative difficulty and 
ImpMi^ce of the work. 


The carriers In the Rural Delivery 
Service, who in the past have been paid 
on a mileage basis, are classified in 14 
grades, with automatic promotions to 
and Including grade 11 and three addi¬ 
tional grades to which promotion can be 
made for faithful and meritorious service 
the same as provided for carriers in the 
City Delivery Service. 

Among the other provisions are those 
pertaining to overtime and night dif¬ 
ferential. The bill provides that over¬ 
time and night differential payments be 
made on the basis of 253 days, which is 
365 days less 52 Sundays. 52 Saturdays 
and 8 holidays. Under the present sys¬ 
tem, overtime is paid on a basis of 305, 
306, and 360 days. The change is in¬ 
tended to establish equality among the 
several branches of the Postal Service 
and also simplify pay-roll procedures. 

In emergencies or if the needs of the 
Service require, an employee working in 
excess of 8 hours a day would, under the 
new plan, be paid on a basis of 150 per¬ 
cent of his hourly rate of pay. 

The legislation also includes measures 
for improvement of the Special Delivery 
Service. 

I believe that benefits to the greatest 
possible extent should be granted to 
those in the Postal Service. We all ap¬ 
preciate the fact that the readjustments 
are badly needed. We know that it has 
been most difficult for these employees, 
particularly in the lower-salary groups, 
to meet the Increased cost of living. We 
know also of the loyalty and efficiency 
with which these workers have stuck to 
their posts, keeping the mail service up 
to standard at all times and under all 
conditions. Their duties have been mul¬ 
tiplied because of the war and the fact 
that 50,000 postal employees are on mili¬ 
tary leave, making it necessary for the 
Post Office Department to employ many 
older persons, and in numerous instances 
students from the schools, in order to 
meet this manpower emergency. The 
success with which the Postal Service is 
maintained in time of peace or in time of 
war and in the face of many handicaps 
is an outstanding tribute to everyone 
connected with this great agency of our 
Government. 

An added factor which should be taken 
into consideration is the realization that 
the Post Office Department is now a pay¬ 
ing institution. From this standpoint, 
as well as from others. Increased salaries 
arc in order for those whose services have 
contributed to the Department’s growth 
and the gain in revenues. No l<mger are 
deficits shown by this phase of Federal 
operations. Reports show a postal sur¬ 
plus of $37,768,028 for the fiscal year of 
1944. and those of $117,643,897 and 
$265,214,280 are predicted for the fiscal 
years of 1945 and 1946. 

The great number of letters received 
by Members of Congress from those out¬ 
side the Postal Service urging support 
for reclassification legislation shows that 
the general public is greatly interested 
in the cause of the postal employees. 
This is natural, for the duties that these 
'employees perform affect the lives of all 
our citizens. We all depend upon the 
mail service, to which we are so accus¬ 
tomed. and which is such a part of the 
American way of life that we cannot 


conceive what would happen if this part 
of the Government was to cease func¬ 
tioning. 

I am particularly interested in the 
adoption of H. R. 3035 from the stand¬ 
point of benefits to the clerks and other 
employees in post offices throughout the 
land and to the carriers who day by day. 
through the heat of summer and the 
cold of winter, amid rain or snow or 
storm, go faithfully and uncomplain¬ 
ingly about their work. To each and 
every one of us the mailman is more than 
just an employee—he is our friend 
through whom, to such a great extent, 
we maintain our contacts with our 
fellow men. 

I am also especially in sympathy with 
the needs of the postmasters. Perhaps 
in this I am somewhat Influenced by the 
fact that my father was for many years 
a postmaster and I know, from the serv¬ 
ices he rendered, the labor and the prob¬ 
lems involved in that position. 

H. R. 3035 is a worthy and comprehen¬ 
sive measure. There has been no more 
deserving legislation before Congress, 
and there is no more deserving group 
of employees than those who are doing 
such a fine job in the handling of the 
vast mail system of our Nation. Aside 
from the very justice of their case, here 
is an opportunity for Congress and the 
country to show all those in the Postal 
Service appreciation for their loyalty 
and for the efficiency they demonstrate 
in their various duties. 

“The mail must go through” is the 
daily creed of everyone connected with 
the Postal Service. 

“H. R. 3035 must go through” should 
be the motto of Congress in working 
for speedy enactment of this legislation. 

Mr. KELLY of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, 
the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads is to be highly complimented 
on the bill (H. R. 3035) to reclassify the 
salaries of postmasters, officers, and em¬ 
ployees of the Postal Service. 

Although the history of wages for the 
past 25 years has been one of ups and 
downs in most fields, there has been no 
field which has gone steadily downward, 
with no ups. than has that of the postal 
workers. 

This fact is rather irreconcilable, since 
postal works are employees of our Gov¬ 
ernment. which makes every effort to see 
that employees of private business re¬ 
ceive just and fair treatment. 

Thne and one-half for overtime the 
Government has considered fair for em¬ 
ployees of private business, but not fair, 
apparently, for their own employees. 

Sometime during the past 20 or 25 
years. pracUcally every kind of worker 
has had some pay increase. The postal 
worker, however, because of increasing 
living costs and a static income, has seen 
his standard of living go lower and lower. 

Why has he been discriminated 
against? Is the job of delivering the 
mail less important than other jobs? 
Is the intelligence requirement lower 
than for other Jobs? Are his hours 
shorter and less arduous? 

The answer to these questions is an 
emphatic “No.” ^ _ . 

There are not many jobs fimda- 
nlentally more Important. Many phases 
of our life today depend on the prompt 
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and accurate service of the postal em¬ 
ployee. 

The intelligence requirements for his 
job are high. Beginning with a Civil 
Service examination, he is examined 2 
or 3 times a year, over facts used in 
his work. As many as 2,000 unrelated 
facts must be learned year after year, for 
the postal employee, and. particularly, 
for the railway postal clerk, to hold his 
job. 

Many railway postal clerks work from 
10 to 14 hours a day, with a minimum 
of 8 hours per day for postal workers. 

The men in the Railway Postal Service 
have to stand on their feet for this long 
period of hours, with only a few hours of 
sleep. 

I have seen the health of these workers 
ruined, because of long, irregular hours 
and meals. 

The post-office employees in 1943 re¬ 
ceived a bonus of $300, as a wartime 
measure. The cost of living has increased 
to such heights that little can be done 
on the salaries they now receive, includ¬ 
ing the bonus. 

This bill, so far as basic salaries are 
concerned, is proposed as permanent 
legislation and proposes to bring about 
uniformity in the entire portal salary 
structure and give each class of work 
its due relative importance. For this, the 
committee is to be highly commended. 

However, under section 9-U, in the 
supervisory capacity, many supervisors, 
under this bill, will receive less than a 10- 
percent increase and I am anxious to 
see some change brought about that will 
place these men in the same category 
as other employees. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, I will 
not take much time to voice my approval 
of this bill, H. R. 3035, because it will 
not be necessary, as I am sure the bill has 
almost unanimous support in the House, 
as the final vote will show. 

This is fair and needed legislation 
which will show our appreciation and to 
some degree compensate the postal em¬ 
ployees for the wonderful, efficient serv¬ 
ice rendered to all the people of our 
Nation. 

We are especially grateful to them for 
their untiring, patriotic service during 
the war in the efficient handling of all- 
important military mail and mail to and 
from our fighting men and women all 
over the world. It has been a difficult 
job well done. 

,Now, Mr. Chairman, if the Congress 
would only do something for the under¬ 
paid star-route carriers by passing H. R. 
2000, we could then say we have dealt 
equitably and fairly with all who handle 
our mail. That bill provides 6 cents per 
mile equipment allowance plus 75 cents 
per hour wage. Also it gives permanency 
to the job, but does not put them under 
civil service. At the present time star- 
route carriers receive on an average 
about 8 cents per mile, which must take 
care of equipment expense and wages, 
which has proven to provide a mighty 
poor existence for these good Americans 
who dare not bid high enough for fear 
of losing the contract regardless of pay 
because it does give them a living, such 
as it is. thope the Post Office and Post 
Roads Committee can induce the Postal 
Department to jrec on u nen d the passage 


of H. R. 2000, for I am sure the Congress 
and the American taxpayer will approve 
it when all the facts are properly ex¬ 
plained and developed. 

Mr. Chaiiman, no man can say I am 
coo liberal with the taxpayers' dollars, 
for my record in Congress will prove the 
exact opposite, but I certainly want the 
men and women who labor to receive fair 
and Just compensation for their toil, as 
my record will also prove. 

In fact, Mr. Chairman, I am more lib¬ 
eral today with the postal employees 
than I was with my colleagues and my¬ 
self last week when I opposed the extra 
expense allowance for Members of this 
House because I feel we can squeeze 
through better than many others during 
these days of rising living costs. 

Mr. HAQEN. Mr. Chairman, today 
the House of Representatives no doubt 
will vote overwhelmingly for this bill to 
reclassify salaries of postmasters, offi¬ 
cers, and employees of the Postal Service, 
and to establish uniform procedures for 
computing compensation. This bill, 
known originally as H. R. 2071, came here 
to the House from our Post Office and 
Post Roads Committee under the new 
title of H. R. 3035. 

As a member of this committee, I can 
testify that the job of whipping H. R. 
3035 into shape was no easy one. The 
committee membeiB have worked long 
hours on this bill. We are indebted to 
the Post Office Department for the 
splendid cooperation they have' given 
Chairman Thomas Bttrch, and the rest 
of the members of our committee. Rep¬ 
resentatives of the many postal em¬ 
ployee groups and postmaster organiza¬ 
tions also have been helpful and are sup¬ 
porting the bill. 

Because this measure affects so many 
thousands of Federal employees who 
have been underpaid for years, it has 
created Nation-wide interest and sup¬ 
port. Thousands of postal workers and 
other citizens have written to Members 
of Congress and to the committee mem¬ 
bers asking for early passage of this bill. 

Many newspaper.^ throughout the Na¬ 
tion have editorialized on the need for 
a measure which would rectify existing 
inequalities within the service and would 
bring the salaries of postal employees 
onto a level comparable to the salaries 
of other Government agencies and de¬ 
partments. 

. Although H. R. 3035 represents a great 
stride forward for the postal employees, 
there will be times in the future when 
revision of the legiaUition will be neces¬ 
sary and desirable. However, we will 
take a much-needed «ad long-desired 
step forward today. Z hope every Mem¬ 
ber votes for this measure. 

Mr. HOEVBN. Mr. Chairman, I am 
very happy to support H. R. 8035, which 
reclassifies salaries in the Postal Serv¬ 
ice. It was my privilege to serve on 
the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads durUig the seaskMM of the 
Seventy-eighth Congress and during that 
time became rather well acquainted with 
ttie problems of our postal enqUoFees. 

This bill simply proposes to bring about 
uniformity In the entire postal salary 
structure and give each class of work its 
due relative importance. The fact tbi|t 
it is designed to remove Inequitlep and 


inequalities In the salaries of employees 
performing like work, and in the bases 
of their compensation, is commendable. 
The necessity for the reclassification 
and standardizaton of postal salaries is 
of long standing and this bill remedies 
a situation which should have had at¬ 
tention long ago. 

Mr. BRUMBAUGH. Mr. Chairman, 
during the Seventy-eighth Congress it 
was my privilege to support H. R. 4715, 
approved by the House. December 14. and 
providing a permanent increase of $400 
in the basic salaries of postal employees. 
Unfortunately in the closing days of the 
Seventy-eighth Congress the measure 
failed to reach a vote in the Senate with 
the result that the postal workers of 
the Nation were denied the Increase in 
salaries they so richly deserve. 

I am pleased that during the present 
session of Congress H. R. 3035 has been 
Introduced and discussed at length in 
an effort to perfect a measure that would 
reclassify the salaries of post-office per¬ 
sonnel. While this measure may not be 
perfect in every detail.it is agreed that 
it is a meritorious bill and seeks to cor¬ 
rect inequities in the pay schedule of 
postal workers as compared to the pay 
rolls of other Federal agencies and in 
private industry. 

An effort has been made by the House 
Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads to give justice to the various groups 
of post-office employees and to report a 
bill that will reveal a desire to protect 
the best interests of them. H. R. 3035 
embodies the views of this important 
House committee and is the result of 
careful deliberation and therefore is en¬ 
titled to favorable consideration. It is 
a well-known fact that the Post Office 
Department through the aid of loyal 
postal workers has established an envi¬ 
able record for loyal and efficient service 
despite wartime conditions that pre¬ 
sented many obstacles to the continu¬ 
ance of the high standard of the United 
States Postal Service. Then too, the 
realization that the morale of employees 
is an Important consideration in the suc¬ 
cess of any business enterprise is an added 
factor in warranting favorable action on 
H. R. 3035 as it is over 20 years since 
any increase has been provided in the 
basic salaries of postal employees. 

There are many additional reasons of 
compelling force for approval of the pro¬ 
visions of H. R. 3035 and I am hopeful 
that there will be little time lost in 
recognizing the Nation's debt to the pos¬ 
tal employees and that by a favorable 
vote on this meritorious measure we 
will in a tangible manner show our ap¬ 
preciation for the loyalty and service of 
post-office workers who by their efforts 
have aided immeasurably in maintaining 
the speed and efficiency of the United 
States Post Office Department, which is 
recognized as a model of perfection in 
the field of communications. 

Mr. TTBBOTT. Mr. Chairman, the 
employees of our Postal Service have not 
received the consideration to which they 
are entitled. The job which they have 
done and are d<fing is remarkable. Since 
the outbreak of this war, the letter car¬ 
riers and their postal personnel have 
been shouldering a work load ji~ 




greatly exceeds that of normal times. 
With the manpower shortage and other 
obstacles facing the postal emplosrees 
they have managed to perform their dif¬ 
ficult tasks with smoothness and effi¬ 
ciency. They have every reason to be¬ 
lieve that an increase in salary should 
be given them. The mail man making 
his deliveries in the neighborhood is a 
friend and comforter to families of many 
boys now serving in the armed forces. 
This is one group who are justly deserv¬ 
ing of an increase of salary. I am hap¬ 
py to give my support to H. R. 3035. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Chairman. I 
am proud to be a member of the Com¬ 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads, 
and to have had a small part in drafting 
the postal employees pay Increase and 
reclassification bill, known as H. R. 3035, 
now before the House, and which 1 trust 
will be passed by a unanimous vote. 

This bill is the first piece of legisla¬ 
tion to be considered by the House for 
20 years that gives all postal employees 
and carriers a fair and reasonable in¬ 
crease in pay—which should have been 
given to them years ago. It provides an 
average increase of $400 a year to all 
postal clerks and employees and carriers, 
with time and one-half pay for overtime 
work, 10 percent extra pay for night 
work, 15 days’ leave of absence annually 
with pay. and 10 days sick leave each 
year with pay; and Introduces the prin¬ 
ciple of longevity pay in several branches 
of the Postal Service. 

Another good feature of this bill is. 
that for the first time in the history of 
the Postal Service, the men in this de¬ 
partment of service of the United States 
have a fair and impartial opportunity 
for advancement and promotion, with 
resultant pay increases. 

In some instances in the reclassifica¬ 
tion of the various departments of the 
Postal Service I would like to have seen 
higher increases provided in the bill for 
the loyal and faithful work done by those 
patriotic workers for Uncle Sam who 
have served their country in this Depart¬ 
ment of the Government for many years 
without tangible recognition of their loy¬ 
alty. and for more and better rewards 
for the long and many years of faithful 
service these men have given to the 
country. 

I want to repeat here what I said be¬ 
fore the committee and before the House 
when I appeared in behalf of the Postal 
Service employees and carriers last fall 
when H. R. 4715 was before the House for 
consideration: Postal clerks, employees, 
and carriers have been working for our 
Government without an increase in 
wages for almost 20 years. When it 
comes to freezing wages at arbitrary 
levels below the cost of living at pre-war 
rates, the Government is one of the worst 
offenders. Freezing wage rates at arbi¬ 
trary levels below the cost of living and 
binding men to Jobs at pre-war incomes. 
Is destructive of the advancement of a 
free people and a free government. 

Our loyal Postal Service workers have 
stuck to their Jobs early and late, in and 
out of doors, in the torrid heat of sum¬ 
mer and the frigid cold of deep winter, 
in all forms of weather, under all condi¬ 
tions of climate, in temperatures rang¬ 


ing from 40^ below zero in midwinter to 
120 in midsummer. 

During the years while we have been 
serving the cause of freedom with our 
allies bringing the common enemy to 
their knees, our loyal and faithful postal 
employees have been serving their coun¬ 
try, and have come through 100 percent, 
in spite of a shortage of manpower, 
bringing messages of assurance from our 
fighting men in the service to the folks 
back home and delivering millions of 
messages of love and inspiration to the 
men at the front from their loved ones. 

During the past two decades the postal 
employees have been denied considera¬ 
tion in the adjustment of Income in face 
of the rising cost of living. The people 
realize what service their postal em¬ 
ployees have given them. For the first 
time in history of pay-increase legisla¬ 
tion, the people back home have been 
writing their Representatives in Con¬ 
gress, exhorting us to draft legislation 
that will assure the loyal, faithful, and 
hard-working postal employees an in¬ 
crease in pay which they so well deserve, 
and to give these men the recognition 
they have earned, for which they should 
have been rewarded long ago. 

I trust the body at the other side of 
the Capitol will carry out the wishes of 
the people, and pass this bill without de¬ 
lay, before the present temporary wage 
adjustment for postal employees has 
expired. 

Mr. LARCADE. Mr. Chairman, It 
gives me great pleasure to see the una¬ 
nimity here for the enactment of this 
bill, and I think it is a fine tribute and 
acknowledgment to the fine service and 
spirit of a group of loyal Government em¬ 
ployees who have been and are rendering 
such splendid work, and who have ex¬ 
hibited their devotion to their important 
work, many even at a personal and a 
substantial pecuniary sacrifice, and, to 
say the least, the increase in remunera¬ 
tion. though belated, is certainly, in my 
opinion, deserved, and I, therefore, will 
cast my vote favorably on this legislation. 

Mr. BARRETT of Wyoming. Mr. 
Chairman, I want to commend the com¬ 
mittee for its splendid work on this legis¬ 
lation. To my way of thinking, the sal¬ 
aries of postal employees should have 
been reclassified many years ago. No 
class of people has rendered more loyal 
service under all conditions. This coun¬ 
try should be a model employer, but its 
record with the postal employees during 
the past 20 years certainly does not merit 
that distinction. In my opinion, this 
bill will correct that situation. I hope 
H. R. 3035 passes without a dissenting 
vote. 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Chairman. I want 
to thank the committee for this oppor¬ 
tunity. I consider this legislation as a 
Just step in the proper adjustment of 
some of our most faithful of public serv¬ 
ants. I feel that this bill ^ould pass 
unanimously. 

Mr. SUND8TROM. Mr. Chairman. I 
wish to advise the Members that I am 
heartily in favor of H. R. 3035. and I 
am glad that the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads have acted so 
promptly in getting this bill before the 
Seventy-ninth Congress early in the 


session. I voted for the salary increase 
for postal employees in the Seventy- 
eighth Congress and regret that the bill 
did not become law. 

I want to compliment the committee 
for the fine work they have done and 
the carefully prepared bill which they 
have presented. In my opinion, this is 
a comprehensive bill and eliminates a 
great many inequities within the service 
itself and corrects and improves the 
method on which salary is based. 

This is the first increase in the base 
pay of postal employees in 20 years. I 
sincerely hope the House will vote unan¬ 
imously in favor of this group of loyal, 
hard-working, and efficient Government 
employees. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
know of no group of men which is more 
worthy of consideration than the men 
affected by this bill. They have consci¬ 
entiously fulfilled their duties regardless 
of the weather and other conditions 
which made their work very laborious. 
Much has been accomplished through 
them in the way of bringing to the homes 
from the boys at the front messages that 
were longingly looked forward to. Re¬ 
gardless of snow, sleet, and rain the mail 
carrier has performed faithfully the 
duties assigned to him. and the passage 
of this bill shall bring to him the much- 
deserved and too-long-postponed con¬ 
sideration. I heartily favor the passage 
of H. R. 3035. 

Mr. ROE of Maryland. Mr. Chair¬ 
man, it gives me great pleasure to sup¬ 
port the bill now before us, H. R. 3035. 
Certainly, our postal employees have 
been woefully underpaid, and the bill 
before us gives them an increase which 
they greatly merit and honestly deserve. 

I hope there will not be a vote against 
this bill when the roll call takes place. 

Mr. GARY. Mr. Chairman, this is the 
first time that I have ventured to voice 
my views on the fioor of the House. 
Some of my constituents will probably 
think it strange that, although during 
my campaign. I emphasized the need for 
economy in Government during the post¬ 
war period, I am making my first speech 
in support of salary increases. I do not 
consider, however, that there is any in¬ 
consistency in the two positions. If we 
are to maintain a sound fiscal condi¬ 
tion. we must curb our expenditures, for 
no nation can long continue to prosper 
under a policy of deficit financing. 

It is now generally recognized, how¬ 
ever, that in view of our large Federal 
debt and other necessary expenditures, 
we are faced with the necessity of main¬ 
taining our national income at a much 
higher level than that reached at any 
time prior to the war. To accomplish 
this we must encourage production and 
sustain, purchasing power. 

The proper encouragement of produc¬ 
tion must come through adjustments of 
our tax laws designed to restore the 
profit incentive to industry and to pro¬ 
vide inducement for investment capital. 
Purchasing power can be sustained only 
by maintaining a high standard of liv¬ 
ing. Of course, we must guard against 
excessive infiation and its attendant 
evils, but if we attempt to solve our post¬ 
war economic problems with unreason¬ 
ably low level salary and wage scales, in 
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my humble opinion, we shall create 
chaos rather than order. 

The basic pay scales of the postal em¬ 
ployees are at present unreasonably low. 
and there exist many inequalities be¬ 
tween individuals and groups. There 
has not been a general adjustment for 
over 20 years. The Committee on the 
Post Of&ce and Post Roads has labored 
long and hard to work out a fair and 
Just bill. The House now has this meas¬ 
ure before it as H. R. 3035. No one 
claims that it is a perfect bill, but it is an 
honest attempt to properly reward a 
conscientious group of Federal employees 
who have always maintained a very high 
standard of service. In the theatrical 
world there is a tradition that the show 
must go on; in the Post Office Depart¬ 
ment there is a tradition that the mall 
must be delivered. Such service merits 
adequate compensation. I trust that it 
will be the pleasure of the House to pass 
this bill. 

Mr. SHARP. Mr. Chairman. I. too. 
am strongly in favor of this bill. It has 
long been a mystery to me how the letter 
carrier has survived, squeezed as he has 
been between the high cost of living and 
the low-wage scale. 

During the past 20 years the general 
wage scale has risen but the letter car¬ 
rier has been the ‘‘forgotten man" in pub¬ 
lic .service. He has not had a raise in 
20 years. 

It is time we adjusted this gross in¬ 
equity. I urge the unanimous passage 
of. this legislation. 

Mr. LATHAM. Mr. Chairman, I be¬ 
lieve the discussion here today has made 
It crystal clear that, in light of the serv¬ 
ices which they perform, and commen¬ 
surate with the ever rising cost of living, 
our postal employees are the most under¬ 
paid of any class of citizens performing 
a vital task in the cause of our war effort. 

In peacetime, their duties are tedious 
and exacting, but in time of war it is 
obvious even to the casual observer that 
these duties multiply many times, and 
become more arduous. Throughout the 
country, staffs of experienced postal em¬ 
ployees have been diminished to a bare 
minimum by entrance of men into the 
armed services, necessitating hiring of 
Inexperienced assistants, and throwing 
the burden of responsibility on the re¬ 
maining skeleton forces. These employ¬ 
ees work a regulation 48-hour week. 
However, during the extra load on the 
first of the month and on so-called heavy 
days, these hours are extended indefi¬ 
nitely, requiring as many hands as can be 
mustered to keep the mall moving. 

Not only do they work long and hard. 
Few realize that these public servants 
must have a never-fafUxig, sympathetic 
imderstanding of the problems of those 
they serve. Let me read to you part 
of a letter from a personal friend, lohg a 
member of the Postal Service. I quote 
from his letter: 

Another factor in our work as letter ear- 
nera, which few people understand, le oar 
intnnate contact with a war-tom publie. 
People have war nervea; they are frantic with 
worry about their aons, husbands, aweet- 
hearte, and brothers in the service; they 
itand anxiously before their homes every 
day, in caht and cold, and wait for us, or 
they follow us about, somettmea aU over our 
routes, begging for their letter beforehand, 


or Just pleading for knowledge of received 
mail. don*t want to bother you, mail¬ 
man. I know you are busy, and you are 
workmg hard, but pleaae teU me—I’m ao 
worried; my boy la in Germany, lighting on 
the front line—^have you got a letter from 
him? Can you remember? Ton don’t have 
to give It to me now If it’a tOb much trouble. 
Just tell me, have you got a letter?” It la 
hard to refuse suCh a poignant request; and 
we try to remember, aa we reck hundred! 
of letters in the morning before we begin 
our deliveries, the worst oases of hysteria, and 
we place those lettera in the flaps of our mail 
pouches for ready reference when the mothers 
and the wives and the siatere come to ua for 
help. There are doaens of urgent oases like 
that on every block we serve; and they con¬ 
stitute an added burden for us. But we try 
to smile, to say an understanding word: we 
try to ease the pain and worry-vt little. In 
our small, humble, real way, we minister to 
the home front. 

In order that fair and adequate wages 
be paid this worthy group, and in some 
small way to say thanks for a Job well 
done. I believe we should pass this bill 
imanimously and give these men their 
long-deserved raise. 

Mr. HAVENNER. Mr. Chairman, the 
people of my congressional district be¬ 
lieve that the employees of the Post Office 
Department deserve a raise in pay. I 
have heard from them in overwhelming 
-numbers in favor of the passage of this 
bill, and have not received a single com¬ 
munication In opposition to it. The will 
of the people is the law of the land, and 
this measure unmistakably represents 
the will of my people. It should be 
enacted by unanimous vote. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of North Dakota. 
Mr. Chairman, there is no question but 
that this legislation is long overdue. 
There is no public servant more faithful 
than the postman, and certainly no pub¬ 
lic servant who serves every individual 
in the Nation more directly than the 
mailman. 

I doubt if the average city dweller has 
any conception of the multitude of serv¬ 
ices rendered by the small town post¬ 
master of the second and third class, or 
that fourth class postmaster whose office 
is located in his store on the four comers. 
These men are looked up to in their com¬ 
munity as the contact between the 
citizen and his Government. They per¬ 
form many duties In addition to those 
connected with postal affairs, such as 
selling bonds, defense stamps, car 
stamps, duck stamps. In fact during 
recent years these postmasters have 
given almost their entire time to such 
services for the pidtry sum of a few 
hundred dollars a year. 

I feel that members of the committee 
have given a careful study to this whole 
postal salary question, and that the bill 
reported by it is probably the best solu¬ 
tion that can be offered at the present 
time to correct the Inequities which have 
existed for these many years. I com¬ 
mend members of the committee for 
their diligent work and the result of their 
labors. I am heartily in accord with 
their findings and will support the till. 

Mr. ROWAN. Mr. Chairman, whfie it 
is quite apparent that there Is a 
imlty of otdnion favorable to B. B. 8(Ut6, 
that Is seldom witnessed in the Bouse 
of Representatives, nevertheless I would 
feel remiss in my otligationa to lids 


great loyal, patient, long-suffering and 
underpaid band of Federal employees if 
I did not again raise my voice in their 
b^lf today. It is my hope that this MU 
will be pasted without a dissenting vote 
so the postal employees of the United 
States will have a 100-percent endorse¬ 
ment of their plea for wages that will be 
commensurate with the present high cost 
of Uving. 

The postal employees* motto is **The 
mall must be delivered** and so it was 
that during these years when others 
were receiving pay increases the postal 
employee struggled on valiantly to do 
the best Job he could in an emergency, 
while often his own family suffered 
greatly because of the meager compen¬ 
sation that was contained in his “take 
home*’ pay envelope. Even this bill, in 
my opinion, does not bring the wage of 
the postal employees up to a figure com¬ 
parable to that which the majority of 
skilled workers in the United States are 
receiving today. It is, nevertheless, a 
belated recognition of the spendid serv¬ 
ice that this vast army at the home front 
has rendered to the American people 
during the critical days of the war. I 
have been particularly Impressed by the 
arguments made by the wives and de¬ 
pendents of the postal employees who 
have pointed out emphatically that the 
post-office worker for a long time has 
been the “forgotten man*’ in the Oovern- 
ment service and that they have been 
members of the “forgotten family.** Sel¬ 
dom in my experience in Congress hav^e I 
derived as much satisfaction as I know 
will be mine when, In a few moments, 
I answer the roU call with a resounding 
*‘aye** in favor of the great army of long- 
suffering, patient, loyal, conscientious 
employees of the United States Postal 
Service. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, 1 am 
in favor of this raise for our good and 
faithful postal employees and will vote 
for this bill giving the worthy postal 
groups increases in pay and other proper 
reco^tion which are long overdue. 

Previously I have pointed out to Con¬ 
gress and to the various Government de¬ 
partments that members of the Armed 
Forces feel that it is not too much to 
ask a Government employee to do a full 
day’s work for a full day’s pay. When 
a group of employees gives that full day's 
measure of work and more without com¬ 
plaint and efficiently operates ^eir de¬ 
partment of the Government at a profit, 
we should recognize such full day’s work 
by giving them proper increases to make 
the full day’s pay to which they are 
rightfully entitled. I believe this bill 
Is simply the first step in the right 
direction. 

Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Chairman, the re¬ 
classifying of salaries in the United 
States Postal Service is so sensibly, 
soundly, and sincerely proposed by the 
Post Office and Post Roads Committee 
of this great Congress in its most ably 
prepared bill now being debated by us 
that I bespeak for its unanimous ap¬ 
proval. Having personally appeared be¬ 
fore the committee in support of this Mil 
and having discussed iti merits with some 
of the members of the committee who sat 
through an the hearings, I believe that 
the analysis of the needs and desserts 
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of the splendid men and women of our 
Postal Service are represented by this 
bill. Not that every classification of our 
Postal Service is by it receiving every 
increase which was asked by every par¬ 
ticular group of Imployees. supervisors, 
or postmasters, but I am confident that 
our Postal Committee has most sincerely 
and capably achieved a meritorious re¬ 
sult. This bill, if enacted, will level up 
the Income of the mass of postal em¬ 
ployees to a decent level for the necessi¬ 
ties of life. 1 do not believe it is yet as 
high as it should be, but it is an equitable 
beginning. It is more than 20 years in 
arrears now. Let us make the vote for 
it unanimous. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, I am hap¬ 
py to be able to vote for this long over¬ 
due increase in salary to the postal em¬ 
ployees who have served so faithfully 
and efficiently under increased burdens 
and most difficult circumstances during 
recent years. 

Last fall when H. R. 4715 was before us 
I hesitated to commit myself because it 
did not seem to me to deal adequately or 
fairly with all the inequities which had 
developed in the Postal Service and which 
could be remedied only by a rather thor¬ 
ough reclassification and general over¬ 
hauling, dealing with matter of over¬ 
time, night work, holidays, length of 
time in service, and so forth, as well as 
with an increase in basic compensation. 
This present bill, H. R. 3035, accom¬ 
plishes those things in satisfactory 
fashion, I believe, and goes a long way 
toward giving the long-overdue recog¬ 
nition and reward which these employees 
have so worthily earned. 

Mr. POAQE. Mr. Chairman, having 
twice voted against general postal pay 
raises since the outbreak of war, I feel 
that 1 probably should give the House a 
word of explanation of the vote I expect 
to cast this afternoon. Today I shall 
vote for this bill. I shall also vote for an 
increase in the salary of other employees 
of the Government when that measure 
comes before us as it will within a few 
days. 

Ever since this war began, I have 
feared infiatlon. I supported the Gore 
amendment to the first Price Control 
Act. Had this amendment been adopted 
and had all elements of costs been con¬ 
trolled at the very beginning, 1 believe 
we might have avoided much of the in¬ 
crease that we have observed in the cost 
of living. I opposed the cost-plus sys¬ 
tem of letting contracts. I believe that 
system was and is infiationary. 1 have 
felt that it was Just as Important to main¬ 
tain the purchasing power of the work¬ 
er’s dollar as to increase the number of 
his dollars. I think that after making 
a poor start we.have done a very helpful 
Job of price control. Certainly, we have 
done much better than we did during the 
last war. 

Last December I was the only Member 
of this House who voted against a gen¬ 
eral pay raise for postal workers. I am 
human like all the rest of you. I found 
no pleasure in voting against the wishes 
of so many of my friends, but I felt then 
that the passage of that bill could only 
be followed with a general pay raise for 
all Government .employees, and as soon 
as this Congress votes a general pay raise 


for Government workers, it must of 
necessity allow private employers to raise 
private wages-—and we will be well 
started on the ruinous road to infiatlon. 
The danger is still with us. The war is 
not won, but it has progressed to a point 
where we may at least hope to avoid the 
worst features of inflation—particularly 
inasmuch as we can reasonably expect a 
substantial increase in the volume of 
goods produced for civilian use. I hope 
we may avoid the disaster that a general 
pay raise 6 months ago would have 
surely brought upon us. 

I would not, however, be willing to take 
this chance even today were it not for 
the fact that I have always tried, 
throughout my public life, to accord to 
the humblest citizen every right or 
privilege that I claimed for myself. I 
cannot, therefore, in view of the action 
of the House last week in voting each 
Member a $2,500 per year expense 
account, vote against an Increase in the 
income of other citizens, many of whom 
undoubtedly need an increase more des¬ 
perately than do the Members of this 
body. I fear that these increases may 
very well bring about such an increase in 
living costs as to wipe out the benefits to 
both classes, but 1 am determined to 
treat my fellow citizens Just as we have 
treated ourselves. 

It is true that I voted against and 
spoke against the increase for Members 
of Congress. I was defeated. The ma¬ 
jority of this House voted for the in¬ 
crease. If it is approved by the Senate 
and the President, I will share in its 
benefits, and even if it never becomes 
law, the collective will of the House is 
recorded as favoring an immediate in¬ 
crease in the income of Members of this 
body. I will not be a party to any pro¬ 
cedure that denies to others the same 
privileges that are extended to me. 
Therefore, I shall vote for this increase 
in the income of the postal workers with 
the sincere hope that it will be of real 
benefit to them in the way of providing 
added purchasing power. I want to see 
the postal workers and all workers enjoy 
the highest possible standard of living. 
Possibly my fears of the effect of infiatlon 
are exaggerated. I hope they are. I 
hope that the progress of the war against 
the Japanese will be so favorable that it 
will be possible for every citizen, whether 
Congressman, postal employee, or pri¬ 
vate worker, who may get a larger in¬ 
come in dollars, to enjoy a higher stand¬ 
ard of living. In such an event 1 will 
gladly confess ^.hat I was unrinly 

Mr. CORBETT. Mr. Chairman, H. R. 
3035 is an excellent bill. It deserves and 
probably will secure the almost unani¬ 
mous support of the House. The ab¬ 
sence of opposition here today is eloquent 
testimony to the fine cooperative efforts 
of the postal authorities, the postal em¬ 
ployees. and the House Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads. The bill 
contains a satisfactory Ixmrease in basic 
wages and salaries, it provides advance¬ 
ment for meritorious service, and it es¬ 
tablishes proper compensation for over¬ 
time work. 

But H. R. 3085 is not perfect It con¬ 
tains a number of necessary compromise 
provisions. It leaves a number of in¬ 


equalities still existing which should be 
speedily corrected. To my mind its chief 
lack is its failure to properly compensate 
the veteran employees who have waited 
up to 20 years for a basic wage adjust¬ 
ment, and who have now reached an age 
in service that will prevent them from en¬ 
joying the benefits of the action. It is 
my intention to support and sponsor leg¬ 
islation to correct this and other in¬ 
justices that could not be dealt within 
the bill. 

The introduction and hurried consid¬ 
eration of amendments today might only 
serve to scramble the salary schedule 
Jig-saw puzzle which has been put in 
orderly outline. It might also result in 
the defeat and consequent unfavorable 
attitude toward adjustments that should 
be made. No single group of postal em¬ 
ployees can be satisfactorily dealt with 
without consideration of the whole 
group. Hence I hope the Senate of the 
United States Joins us in passing this 
bill substantially unaltered, or altered 
only after diligent study. 

Some say that the postal employees 
should not be given a raise at this time 
because to do so would be to violate the 
Little Steel formula. This argument has 
only a surface foundation. The Little 
Steel formula was agreed to as a means 
of preventing runaway wages and subse¬ 
quent Inflation. It was designed to af¬ 
fect workers who had the means of bring¬ 
ing extreme pressure on employers for 
higher wages. It was not and should 
not have been intended to include groups 
like the postal employees and school 
teachers who do not possess the instru¬ 
mentalities of the strike, slow-down, 
work stoppage, and collective bargaining. 

Postal employees can only secure a 
pay raise by appealing to Congress, and 
it is not their fault that their appeals 
were not heeded before wage freezes ex¬ 
isted. The raises which this bill em¬ 
bodies are raises that have long been de¬ 
ferred. If someone cares to be techni¬ 
cal, we could well refer to this legislation 
as a continued contract negotiation. 
Consequently, I am satisfied, and I think 
most of the legislators in the several 
States and in the Congress are satisfied, 
that the Little Steel formula does not 
apply to postal employees, school teach¬ 
ers, and others in an analogous situation. 

Over and above all other arguments, 
however, is the fact that the postal em¬ 
ployees have been doing a magnificent 
Job despite inadequate compensation. 
Now, with more than 62,000 of their group 
in the armed forces, they are efficiently 
handling more mail than ever and per¬ 
forming a multitude of additional duties 
as their part of the war effort. The 
postal employees have earned the raise 
here provided. They should have re¬ 
ceived it long ago. 

But that is not the end of the matter. 
The people of the United States want the 
best postal service possible. They know 
its vital importance to business, family 
relations, and the comfort of loved ones. 
They want it to continue to improve; and 
to improve the morale of its personnel 
must be properly sustained. The people 
are proud of their postal service and they 
desire to reward their postal servants. 
I have received hundreds of communica¬ 
tions in support of the bill and I would 
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have received other hundreds had my 
favorable position not been known. 
Likewise I am appending to these re¬ 
marks editorials from the three papers 
in my home city of Pittsburgh, Pa., which 
illustrate the same popular support of 
the biU. 

Mr. Chairman, I sincerely hope that 
every Member of this House votes for the 
enactment of H. R. 3035. and I hope the 
Senate will act just as promptly and 
just as decisively to give our postal em¬ 
ployees adequate and fair oompensatiom 

The following is an editorial appear¬ 
ing in the Pittsburgh (Pa.) Sun-Tele¬ 
graph: 

jrSTXCS LONG DELATED 

The Poet Office Committee of the House of 
Representatives, after many weeks of con¬ 
sideration, has finally given favorable and 
unanimous action to the long-pending 
measure designed to give the thousands of 
postal workers In the United States their 
first basic pay Increase in 30 years. 

This is an Important step In the direction 
of accorded Justice to the postal workers, 
but of course only a step. 

Many times in recent years the postal 
workers have seen their petition for ade¬ 
quate pay get this far. and no farther. 

Committees have reported favorably on the 
matter before, without achieving the ends 
of acknowledged justice. 

On several occasions, one Rouse or the 
other of Congress, has actually passed the 
postal pay Increase bill. 

But it Is no credit to Congress, and none 
to the country as a whole, that none of these 
'‘steps in the right direction*' have resulted 
in upward adjustment of the shamefully low 
pay of the postal workers. 

This time the blU must pass. 

This is true because it is no longer only a 
matter of doing simple justice to the postal 
workers involved. 

President Henry C. Daugherty, of the Na¬ 
tional Association of Letter Carriers, made 
this clear in a recent letter to Mr. William 
Randolph Hearst. 

Mr. Daugherty wrote Mr. Hearst because, 
as be said, "the Hearst newspapers have had 
a wholesome effect in focusing public atten¬ 
tion to the plight of the postal workers." 

"The omaade conducted by your news¬ 
papers." he continued, "stands out like a 
beacon light. , 

"Bvery dtlaen should be grateful for the 
magnificent manner in which you have 
sounded the warning. 

"There still exists a grave danger—the de¬ 
velopment of an Inferior postal system." 

That Is the real danger in the present sit¬ 
uation. 

If continued injustices to the postal 
workers simply meant that these hundreds 
of thousands of vital workers would be com¬ 
pelled to exist on substandard living 'wage 
they have endured for the last 30 years. It 
would be bad enough. 

Bfr. Daughdrty points out something worae. 
"The manpower ehortages within the Postal 
Service are already acute." he warns. "Man¬ 
agement u finding it practically impossible 
to recruit needed personnel on the preeenic 
outmoded pay schedules. Sslgtlng critical 
conditions are no longer a matter, affectipg 
letter carriers and postal workers alone. 
* * * Let It be eald that the very future 
of the Postal Service and the fate of the 
personnel now rest with the Seventy-ninth 
Congress." 

The future of the Postal Service Is at stake 
because the underpaid postal workers are 
tired of SUbetandard living, tired after 30 
yeara of futile watting for the performance 
and fttlflliment of broken promises. 


Aooordlngly. thousands of them have al¬ 
ready gone into other fields of smploynient 
where they can live the American way* and 
other thousands will follow theiu if the 
present Congress fails down on its promises 
and duty, as the previous sessions of Con¬ 
gress have been doing for the last 30 years. 

If for no other reason than the simple 
justice of the matter. Congress should approve 
the postal pay Increase bill; but In the vital 
pubUc interest of preserving our eesential 
and efficient postal system It must do so. 

The fcHlowing is an editorial appearing 
in the Pittsburgh (Pa.) Press of April 21, 
1045: 

rOSTAL WOXXXR8 NEED AID 

Nobody outside the armed services has done 
a better job during this war than the post 
office. That goes for the whole of them— 
carriers and clerks and all the other compli¬ 
cated human mechanism that moves the 
malls. 

The Postal Service has moved an unprece¬ 
dented volume of mall It has told bonds 
and stamps, helped register aliens, delivered 
millions of ration hooks and assisted with 
other special wartime services—and on top of 
this has been piled the movement of millions 
of service letters and packages to the ends 
of the earth. 

The Postal Service has not been exempted 
from the draft. A very large percentage of 
clerks and carriers and other postal workers 
are at the front, and It has been difficult and 
often Impossible to fill their places. There¬ 
fore this big Job has been done by a Short- 
handed staff. 

There has never been a postal strike nor 
disturbance nor any high-presaure action to 
force better pay. 

Tet postal employess get the same pay 
they did in 1036. save for a 1300 per year 
cost-of-living bonus paid each worker re¬ 
gardless of base pay. Thia la far less increase 
compared to pay scales as of 1036 than can 
be found In practically any other class of 
work. And this bonus has been paid for only 
3 years 

Under existing law even this temporary 
bonus expires next June 30. 

To meet this situation the Bouse Poet Office 
and Post Roads Committee, eoting upon rec¬ 
ommendations from the Poet Office Depart¬ 
ment, and various employee organisations, 
has introduced a bill known as H. R. 3071, 
which would extend the present bonus of 
$800 and make it $100 higher. In other words, 
a provialon of $400 per year increase over the 
1935 jiay level. Unleea it passes, the pay of 
postal employees next June will revert to 
what it was In 1835. The measure would 
also aQow time and one-half for overtime, 
which postal employees do not now enjoy. 

The provitiong of this bill seem to us rea¬ 
sonable. m fact. If any private employer 
had treated hie wofkert as Uncle Sam has 
done in this ease they would have been down 
on his neok ISkt a ton of brick, with the full 
backing and enoouragement ot Oovernment 
agencies. 

The postal employees have done a good 
job and deserve better treatment than they 
have had. We hope the pubUe will encourage 
support of H. R. 3071 (now Hi B. 30B0). 

The following is an editorial appearing 
in the Pittshurgb (Pa.) Post-Oaiette of 
AprU 17,1845: 

TBI VOStMAIf XNOOXa MM 

When a delegatlcm of postal emplOiFees 
called on us the other day to ask oar fqp* 
port for the Burch biU whi^ would i hCisi i e c 
theh pay, we reminded them that w$ •im¬ 
ported mioh a measure only a year ago. 
Whereupon, they thanked us bdt pointed out 
that they didn't get an increase then* and 


they haven’t had their regular pay schedule 
boosted in the last 30 years. 

It is partly heeauae we don't think the 
public knows the tacts in this case that we 
afe banding the infcrmatloh on to our read- 
era. When postal smifloyeei say that their 
regular pay aohedule nasnt been increased 
In 30 yean, they dont mean that they are 
getting juat what they did back in 1980. Vvo 
years ago an emergency measure was passed 
granting them a temporary bonus ot $800 a 
year. But that will expire in June of this 
year unless the Burch bill Is passed. If it is 
passed, the bonus will be increased $100 and 
made a permanent part of their pay. 

But It Is partly because of the way the 
wages of postal employees are handled that 
we think they are entitled to public consider¬ 
ation. As their spokesman pointed out, they 
are employees of the Oovernment who dont 
strike in war or peace. They dont even bar¬ 
gain collectively or individually with their 
employer. All they can do is petition Con¬ 
gress for the compensation to which they feel 
entitled while they keep on working. But 
that is all the more reason, we believe, why 
the public whom they serve faithfully and 
courteously, should support them in their 
reasonable request. 

Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. Mr. (mair- 
man, I am glad to see this bill come to the 
House for a vote. We passed a bill last 
Congress dealing with the question of 
pay adjustment for our postal employees, 
but it did not become a law. We now 
have the opportunity presented to us 
again. This bill will give some relief to 
our postal employees. They have 
worked hard. Their work in the war 
days has been much harder than in nor¬ 
mal times. Thd mail has been heavy. 
The responsibility has been great. The 
labor situation has handicapped the 
Postal Service also. 

I am happy to support this measure 
and 1 hope it becomes a law soon. 

Mr. HARTLEY. Mr. Chairman, may I 
repeat the announcement that 1 previ¬ 
ously made that when we get back in the 
House I shall ask unanimous consent 
that all Members may be permitted to 
extend their remarks at the conclusion 
of general de bate in the Rkoors. 

Mr. McKenzie. Mr. Chairman, I am 
heartily in accord with that suggestion 
if the gentlemen on this side will agree 
to it. 

The CHAIRMAN. If there are no fur¬ 
ther requests for time the derk will 
read. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Chairman. I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill be con¬ 
sidered as read and printed at this point 
in the Rxcobu, and that the bill be open 
for amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

The bill is as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc,, That the term "am- 
ployeei" wharever uaad in this act ahall in¬ 
clude offloert, aupervleort, speolal-deUvery 
messengers In offices of the first ffiasa, a$d 
all other employees paid from fiald appro¬ 
priations of the Postal Service, other than 
postmasters, skilled-trades employees of the 
maU-equipment ahopc» job eleanera in first- 
and aeooDd-class post oCBoea, and empioyeea 
who are paid on a f ea cr contract hasla, 
Rouni or wm 

Ssc. 3. Employees shall be required to work 
not more than 8 hours a day except a$ pin- 
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14MIIII Mdtimi 4. Vbt « Horn MnrSoA 
iMl not mx i m n otm a aaogar peiiM tOm 
19 oommrnv tnmm, nod tba acflwdatet td 
dntfjr dd am n mf tafom OM toe oogwMod 
• O BCTtfhn gl y: PmOdad^Thot 9toe totoetekoiM of 
tliAi e eotle n eMl not opply to rnimifniwin ot 
tbe Mdmoy MaU flerelot ami «be Air Mali 
awlee: p oit-omm towpea lo a i; twal aatiieBi; 
traveling mechanlciani; exanlnecie ot otfolp- 
meat ml eupfUee; amiAosPeee tn tUM-eiatt 
poet omeoo; aaaj ^ cyee e piM on an toonrly 
baele; ea qplo y ee e net in the aotematle er 
atftfltloiial mimuai eatery fgadee; and •earrlere 
in the ▼lUageMteeiy Oerviee: Promed fur^ 
ther, llbat any eleeelflefl eiftoatlitute eoftploive 
who reperte for Anty art any poet oAoe er 
other p oet rt wnit in oomphanoe wltai an 
aflhftal orderehaH toe emplo^ not leee than 
2 home foUowlfig the hoar at whtoli eitoh 
Okeailfted entoetnute ecpEployee le orieied to 
Mrport. 9i»|flQyaE>ent ta any toranoh of the 
Foetal Servloe wni be oonatmed ae oomph- 
anoe with the provtaten e of tMe eeetten. 

coM HU f e aToar txbob 

htoc. 9. When tbe neede of the eervioe re- 
qulee emploiFeee to peifocm awloe cm flatur- 
daye, dandaya. or hoUdeipi. they ahnU toe 
aUewed eoB4>ena«tory time for otooh eerviee 
on 14ey within 9 wQifdng 4ega nest eiiOBeed- 
hag the Sattirday or Sunday end wtthls 89 
daye nest euoeeeding the hohday Prootded, 
That the Faetmaater Oeneria may, if tbe 
eslgendee of the eendoe require, aarthorlae 
tbe payment of overtime to other then 
aupervleory emplo y eee whoee toaae aateciee are 
more than 98.290 per ananm for nervloee 
perfonned on Sotuffdaye. Sundeye. and 
Chrletmae Day during the snonth cf Beoem- 
her la lieu of eomiweiaetory time: PtoMed 
further. That supervlaaiy employeee whoee 
bare aalatlee are mom than 93.200 per annum 
ehatl he allowed compeneetory time for eerv- 
loec perfoimed on Satusdaye. Sundaye. and 
on Ohriatmae Day during the month of De- 
oeanher within dgye from the days such 
•ervlae was pexloraetf; iind proMod further^ 
That the provleioBB of this section shall not 
apply to employees of the Hallway Kail 8erv- 
loe and the Air Mall Service: post-office In¬ 
spectors; rural oarrlera: traveling mecha- 
nidana; of equipment and sup- 

pUea; clerks in thlxd-olaas post jofficea; and 
en^yaes paid on an hourly haals. 


BBC. 4. In oiDergenokes or If the needs of 
the service require, employeeB may be em¬ 
ployed h esKwes of 8 houre per 4ay asm lor 
sudi overttone eervice they aha& be paid on 
the oaeta af ISO peroent of the annual rate 
of pay iwee l v ed by eoch omv^xifom. In oom- 
pulteig oompenaatlon for auoih overtime em- 
ployment, the sdanuelaalary txroampeneetlon 
tor Buoh employeee shah be d h r ld ed by SS89, 
the ttuihtoer of werking houre me year. The 
quotient tmiB dbtalaed wlU toe the baee 
hotitiy * ce mpeBaatkm and one sDod tme-half 
timee thst amount wiU be the hourly rate of 
o eert h ne peg: Promidod, That the provislooe 
of thla enetto ehall not apply to omifloyem 

of the ffiattway Matt Bervtoe and tbe Air Kail 
Servloe: peetHBffioe tospectore; ruwd carriw 
traveling meohanktena; maminers of equip¬ 
ment aiBd auppUee; eaoployeee paid on an 
ttcmrlf toadi. and anpervJeary employees. 

m oH T MtfrsRrwTiAt 

Sac. A Smployeee wbo are required to per- 
frywm wutk Shall be paid estra lor each 
hour of Ouch work at tbe rate of it) .percent 
of haae hourly compensation, com¬ 

puted by dividing the base annusa ^wy Hy 
AOli. KKbt woCk ghaU be defined as any 
work performea between tbe hour® ^ 
9 <fCto(dt P. K. and 9 otolo^ A. M. The pro- 
'vlilOBi of thla section ahidl not ogpij to 
pQgt^offioe inapeotora: traveling aaecha- 
metonr, eaamloeim of squipmeBt and eqp- 
pHaa; cSteere of the Hallway Mall Serviee 
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and ait the Air MKl Strvloec jaad aucil oar- 
rkee. 

awimoL tssvB 

Sac. 9. Smployaas ihall be jpaated 18 dayf* 
leave of nbaanoe with esffiualvs of Sat- 
urdaye, Sundays, and holidaya, eaiffi Saoal 
year and eiok laase with pay at the rate of 
10 days a yaan ezelualve of Saturdays, Sun¬ 
days, and holidays, to he cumulative. Slok 
leave ahail be granted only upon aatlsfaetory 
evidence of lUnese In accordance with regu- 
latlQua to be prescribed by the Postmaster 
Oeneral: Provided, That tbe 15 daye* laave 
shall he oredltad at the rate of one and one- 
quarter days for each month of actual 
sarvice: Provided further^ That Claaeined 
substitute employees, under such regula- 
tlone as the Poatmaater Oeneral may pre¬ 
scribe, shall be granted the same rights and 
benefits wUh rsspeot tonnnual and sick leave 
that accrue to regular employees in propor¬ 
tion to the time employed in a pay status 
and 198 hours and 40 minutes of such em¬ 
ployment shall antitie the employee to one 
and one-quarter days* azinusi leave and 9 
hours and 40 minutes' sick leave: And pro^ 
vided further.. That in no event shall a classi- 
flad aubstltute employee be credited during a 
12-month period with more than 15 days* 
annual and 10 days' alck leave. 

jcnrwas of mvamiT 

Bbc. 7. Where the compensation of any 
poetmaster. other office r , or employee is on 
an annsml basis, the following nllee for 
division of time and computation of pay for 
servloes rendsred are estatoliabed: 

Anx^usiL eo m pe ne sftion shall be divided into 
12 equal instathnents. one of which Shall be 
the pay for each otiteBdar month and one- 
hsm of each ouCh hurtaUeaent shall be paid 
on the ttth day of the month end the 1st 
day of the following month, or as soon there¬ 
after as practleahle. For the purpose of 
computing such compensaition and for com- 
putlBg ttone for ssrvloea rendered during a 
fractloiiAl pert of a month, In oonneetlon 
srtth ansMiM eoeepensatkA, each and every 
month sbain toe held to oonslst of 80 days, 
without regard to the actual number of 
days in any calendar month, thus exclud¬ 
ing the 8lst day of any eatendar month 
from the computation and treating Feb¬ 
ruary as If it aotaeally had 80 days. Any 
person entering the Foetal Service during 
a 81-day month and aervlng until tbe end 
thereof shall be eastltled to pay for that 
month from the date of entry to the 80th 
4ay of aaM month, both days inclusive; and 
any person entering said service during the 
month of February and eervlng until the 
cod thereof ahall be entitled to 1 monthto 
pay, IMS as many thirtieths thereof ae there 
were days eLspsed prior to date of entry, 
ftor emh day's unauthorieed absenoe ow the 
ai i«t. day of any calendar month, 1 dayto 
pay shall be forfeited. 

BBC. 8. (a) The oompensatloB of poet- 
nmeters shall be annual ealartea to be AaeA 
by tbe Foetmoster General from ifaelr re¬ 
spective tqnarterly returns for the oatendwr 
year Inunediately preceding the oSyMatoent* 
based on gross postal reoelpts At ffim CeUoss- 
Ing rates: Provided, That anhaacffien (e) of 
aeotlan 1901 of the ffievonwe Adt of 1888 (49 
Btat. 285), as amended, oa hemby repealed, 
retroactive to lanueiy h tMA, and ^hemoftsr 
the gross postal receipts ehaU be counted for 
the purpose of determinlif mo olase of the 
post offim or tbofloaqteaDesblaBAr AlteWABoae 
of postmasters or other OMployees, wtoeae 
compoBoatlQn or Ahoonffioaa aow kawod on tbe 
annual iwoelpte of osKdi affipet: Provided 
fttrther, Thot tot ffidlg Aho walorioi of the 
postmaeter ond iwparvhnrf j sBop lDy eea in 
tbe poet omee ot Wtoahliiti iw, IX €„ the 
F o etm e ote r Chhond amp, 88 tote dtMMttew, 
Add awt to eaoaad toi. piooBiat to tkA graae 
recetptBdfihteoffiaoi 


Pfret class 

998A90 tout less than gSOdOe-93.900 

998890 but leae than 900900_ 3.700 

960,000 but leas than 976,090- 8.800 

glM90 toeit loss than 900.000- 3,900 

OOOJOOi tout Isea than 9320900. 4.900 

9810900 iMit less than 9150900. 4.190 

9160,000 but lees than 9200,000_ 4,200 

OaOOAiO tout less than 9260900- 4,300 

9280900 tout less then 9300,000- 4,400 

9099900 tout teas than 9400900_ 4,900 

$400,000 but less than 9600.000- 4.900 

980OJ00O tout less than 9800,000- 5.300 

9889900 tout less than fl.OOOjOOO- 5.600 

911000900 tout loss than 91,860900— 9.000 
91900,000 but less than 98900;000... 7.000 
98900,008 but less than 97900900— 8,000 
pfmajm bvt loss than 91i0«900.000.. 9.000 
910900,080 but lesa than 930900900.. 10.000 
9 a 09 i 9 » 0 Mtowt less than 940900,000.. 11.000 
940.000,000 and upward-12,000 

Second class 

98900 tout leas ghan $12900. 93.000 

9tt989 but less than 918,000—. 3.000 

916,000 but less than 918900—- 3.000 

998,990 tant lem than 923900- 3.100 

but teea than 927900- 3.200 

987990 tout less than 988900- 3. SCO 

988909 but leas than 940900- 3,400 


Provided, That where the gross postal re¬ 
ceipts of a post cOoe of the second class for 
each of two consecutive calendar years are 
less than 98.000. or where la any calendar 
year the gross postal receipts are less than 
97,000. It shall be relegated to the third class. 


Third claaa 

91.000 tout less than 91900... 91.400 

91900 tout leas than 91,700.- 1,800 

^.'700 but less than 91900- 1.896 

91.000 tout less than 92400..— 1, 700 

92.100 tout less than 92.400... 1.806 

98.400 but less than 92.700- l.fOO 

92,700 but less than 98,000.... 2,000 

93900 tout less than 98900.... 2.100 

98900 but less than 94900.— 2.200 

99.200 tout less than 96900—. 2,300 

98900 tout less than $8,900—. 2,400 

98,009 tout less than 97,000- 2.500 

9T;006 but less than 98,000- 2.500 

Fourth clasa 

Leas than $100___ 9188 

9100 tout leas than 9160.. 264 

9150 but less ffiuoi 9800... 848 

9200 but leoe than 9250- 432 

9880 tout less tbAn 9800. 618 

9909 towt lem than .9860. 588 

9819 tout leas tiian 9400. 638 

9M9 tout lose than 9460. 884 

9490 tout iem than 9500.. 720 

9800 but less than 9600. 804 

9800 but less than 9700.— 300 

9700 but less than 9860. 984 

8880 but less than 9300_ 1.068 

9000 but less then $1,000.. 1.152 

AljOOO but less than 91,100.- 1.236 

9L100 but less than 91.600.. 1.320 


(b) The base annual oompenBatlon of an 
incumbent postmaater abaJl not be reduced 
In the readjustment to conform to the pro¬ 
visions of this act, eoeept for a decrease in 
gross postal reeeipts to an amount for which 
a lower talary grade is provided, 
srtriftBi^ OF aunsaviaoBa, offxcss of the fxbst 

CLAOS 

Sec. 0. ( 9 ) At post offioes of the first class 
the astoucd oaiarles of supervisory employees 
ehall he toaued on gross postal receipts for 
tiMi preceding tsatendcir 3 Fear as follows; 

<b) ffieoelpta of 988d00 but less than 976/- 
twn amtstimt postmaster, 93.200; superln- 
tesulBDt of snails, 98.100. 

in) BAoelsts of $76,000 but less than 930<- 
ggD-laiails^ poatmaster. 98,800; superin- 
teadeyd of malls, $8,800, 
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«t) Beeelpta of t90,000 but leu tben tlSO.- 
000—asBistaat postmaster, $8,400; 8uperin« 
tendent oT malls, $3,300; foremen, $8,300; 
Clerks In charge. ^,100. 

(e) Receipts of $120,000 but less than 
$160,000—assistant postmaster. $8,500; super¬ 
intendent of mails, $8300; foremen, $3300; 
Clerks in charge, $8,100. 

(f) Receipts of $160,000 but less than 
$200,000—assistant postmaster, $3,600; super¬ 
intendent of malls, $8300; foremen, $3,200; 
clerks In charge. $8,100. 

(g) Receipts of $200,000 but less than 
$260,000—assistant postmaster, $3,700; super¬ 
intendent of malls. $3,400: foremen. $3300; 
clerks In charge. $3,100. 

(h) Receipts of $250,000 but less than 
$300,000—assistant postmaster, $3,800; super¬ 
intendent of malls. $3,600; assistant super¬ 
intendent of malls, $3,300; foremen, $3300; 
clerks In charge, $3,100. 

(I) Receipts of $300,000 but less than $400,- 
000 —assistant postmaster, $3,900; superin¬ 
tendent of mails, $3,600; assistant superin¬ 
tendent of malls, $3,300; foremen, $3,200; 
clerss m charge, $8,100. 

(J) Receipts cd $400,000 but less than $500,- 
000—assistant postmaster, $4,000: superin¬ 
tendent of malls. $3,600; assistant superln- 
Intendent of malls. $3,300; foremen. $3,200; 
clerks In charge. $3,100. 

(k) Receipts of $600,000 but less than 
$600,000—assistant postmaster. $4,100; super¬ 
intendent of malls, $3,700; superintendent of 
postal finance. $3,400; superintendent of 
money orders, $3,200; assistant superintend¬ 
ent of mails. $3,300; foremen. $3,200; clerks 
In charge. $3,100. 

(l) Receipts of $600,000 but less than 
$1,000,000—assistant postmaster. $4,200; su¬ 
perintendent of malls. $3,900; superintend¬ 
ent of postal finance, $3,500; superintendent 
of money orders, $3300; assistant super¬ 
intendent of malls, $3,300; foremen. $3,200; 
clerks in charge, $3,100. 

(m) Receipts of $1,000,000 but less than 
$2,000,000—assistant postmaster, $4,300: su¬ 
perintendent of mails. $4,100; superintend¬ 
ent of postal finance. $3,700; assistant su¬ 
perintendent of postal finance, $3,100: su¬ 
perintendent of money orders, $3,400; 
assistant superintendent of money orders, 
$8,100; assistant superintendent of malls, 
$3,500; auditor, $3,100; station examiners, 
$3,100; general foremen, $3,300; foremen, 
^300; clerics In charge. $3,100. 

(n) Receipts of $2,000,000 but less than 
$3,000.000—assistant postmaster, $4,400; su¬ 
perintendent of malls, $4,200; superintendent 
of postal finance. $3,800; assistant super¬ 
intendent of postal finance, $3300; super¬ 
intendent of money orders, ^.600: assistant 
superintendent of money orders, $8,100; sen¬ 
ior assistant superintendent of mails, $3,700; 
assistant superintendents of malls, $3,600; 
auditor, $3,100; station examiners, $3,100; 
general foremen, $3300; foremen, $3,200; 
clerks In charge, $3,100. 

(o) Receipts of $3,000,000 but less than 
$5,000,000—assistant postmaster, $4,600; su¬ 
perintendent of malls. $4300; superintendent 
of postal finance. $4,000; assistant superin¬ 
tendent of postal finance, $3,500; superin¬ 
tendent of money orders, $3,700; assistant 
superintendent of money orders. $3300; sen¬ 
ior assistant superintendent of mails, $3,- 
900: assistant superintendents of mails, 
$3,500; auditor, $8,100; station examiners, 
^300; general foremen. $3,300 foremen, 
$8300; clerks in charge, ^,100. 

(p) Receipts of $5,000,000 but less than 
$7,000,000—assistant postmaster, $4,700; su¬ 
perintendent of malls, $4,600; superintendent 
of postal finance, $4,200; assistant super¬ 
intendent of postal finance, $3,600; super¬ 
intendent Of money orders. $3,900; assistant 
superintendent of money orders, $3300; 
senior assistant superintendent of mails, 
$4,100: assistant superintendents of mails, 
$8,700; auditor, $3,100; station examiners, 
$8300; general foremen, $3,500; foremen, $3,- 
200 ; clerks in charge, $8,100. 


(q) Receipts of $7,000,000 but less than 
$9,000,000—assistant postmaster, $5,100; su- 
pf rlntendent of malls. $4,800; superintendent 
of postal finance. $4,400; assistant super¬ 
intendent of postal finance. $3,800; super¬ 
intendent of money orders. M,000: ssslstant 
superintendent of money orders, $3,600; 
senior assistant superintendent of malls, 
$4,300; assistant superintendents of malls, 
$3,900; auditor, $3,100; station examiners, 
$3,200; general foreman, $3,500; foremen, 
$3,200; clerks in charge, $3,100. 

(r) Receipts of $9,000,000 but less than 
$14,000,009—assistant postmaster, $5,800; 
general superintendent of finance. $5,100; 
general superintendent of malls, $5,100; su¬ 
perintendent of postal finance, $4,500; su¬ 
perintendent of money orders. $4,500; 
superintendent of Incoming malls, $4,600; 
superintendent of outgoing malls, $4,500; 
superintendent of carriers. $4,500; superin¬ 
tendent of registry. $4,600; senior assistant 
superintendents. $4,100; assistant superin¬ 
tendents. $3,900; auditor, $3,200; chief sta¬ 
tion examiner, $3,600; Ltation examiners, 
$3,200. general foremen, $3,500; foremen, 
$3,200; clerks In charge. $3,100. 

(8) Receipts of $14,000,000 but less than 
$20.000,000—assistant postmaster. $5,700: 
general superintendent of finance, $5,200; 
general superintendent of mails, $5,200; as¬ 
sistant general superintendent of malls. $4.- 
900; superintendent of postal finance, $4,500; 
superintendent of money orders, $4,500; su¬ 
perintendent of incoming mails. $4,500; su¬ 
perintendent of outgoing malls, $4,500; 
superintendent of carriers. $4,600; superin¬ 
tendent of registry. $4,600; senior assistant 
superintendents. $4,100; assistant superin¬ 
tendents. $3,900; auditor, $3,600; chief sta¬ 
tion examiner. $3,600; station examiners. $3.- 
200; general foremen. $3,500; foremen, $3,200; 
clerks in charge, $3,100. 

(t) Receipts of $20,000,000 but less than 
$40,000,000—assistant postmaster, $6,200; 
general superintendent of finances, $5.5C0; 
general superintendent of malls, $5300; as¬ 
sistant general superintendent of mails, 
$5,100; superintendent of postal finance, $4,- 
700; superintendent of money orders, $4,700; 
superintendent of incoming mails, $4,700; 
superintendent of outgoing mails. $4,700; 
superintendent of carriers. $4,700; superin¬ 
tendent of registry, $4,700; senior assistant 
superintendents. ^,500; assistant superin¬ 
tendents. $3,900; auditor, $4,400; assistant 
auditor, $3,700; chief station examiner, $3.- 
700; station examiners. $3,400; general fore¬ 
men, $3,600; foremen, $34200; clerks In charge, 
$3,100. 

(u) Receipts of $40,000,000 and up—as¬ 
sistant postmaster, $6,700; general superin¬ 
tendent of finance, $6,700; general superin¬ 
tendent of malls, $5,700; assistant general 
superintendent of finance, $5,100; assistant 
general superintendent of malls, $5,100; 
superintendent of postal finance, $4,700; su¬ 
perintendent of money orders, $4,700; super¬ 
intendent of incoming malls, MJOO; super¬ 
intendent of outgoing malls, H,700; super¬ 
intendent of carriers, $4,700; superintend¬ 
ent of registry. $4,700; senior assistant su¬ 
perintendents, $4,500; assistant superintend¬ 
ents, $3,900; auditor, $4,400; assistant audi¬ 
tor, $3,700; chief station examiner, $3,700; 
station examiners, $8,400; general foremen, 
$3,600; foremen, $3,200; clerks In charge, 
$3,100. 

(V) The annual salaries of supervisors in 
the United States Stamped Envelope Agency 
shall be as follows: 

Agent. $4,000; assistant agent, $8,500. 

(w) The salary of superintendents of 
classified stations shall be based on the num¬ 
ber of employees assigned thereto and the 
annual po^al receipts. No allowance shall 
be made for sales of stamps to patrons resid¬ 
ing outside of the territory of the stations. 
At classified station each $25,000 of j;>o$t$I 
receipts shall be considered equal to one ad¬ 
ditional employee: Provided, That in deter¬ 
mining the number of employees at a olstsi- 
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fled station, credit Shall be allowed for service 
performed by regular employees, substitute 
employees other than those serving in lieu of 
regular employees absent from duty for any 
cauee and temporary employees assigned to 
the station, and for each 2,024 hours of 
service performed by such employees the 
station superintendent shall be allowed credit 
for one employee. 

(x) At classified stations the salaries of 

superintendents, and, where there are more 
than 50 employees, assistant superintend¬ 
ents. shall be as follows: 1 to 5 em- 
employees—superintendsnt, $8,200; 6 to 16 
employees—superintendent, $8,300; 16 to 

25 employees—euperlntendent. $3,400; 26 

to 50 employees—superintendent. $3,600; 
51 to 75 employees—superintendent. $8,700; 
assistant superintendents, $3,200; 70 to 100 
employees—superintendent. $3300; assistant 
superintendents, $3,300; 101 to 150 em- 
ployeea—superintendent, $3,000; assistant 
superintendents. $3,400; 151 to 200 em¬ 
ployees—superintendent, $4,000; assistant 
superintendents, $3,500; 201 to 800 em¬ 
ployees—superintendent. $4300; assistant 
superintendents. $3,700; 301 to 400 em¬ 
ployees—superintendent. $4,300; assistant 
superintendents. $3,800; 401 to 500 em¬ 
ployees—superintendent. $4,400: assistant 
superintendents, $3,000; 501 to 1,000 em¬ 
ployees—superintendent, $4,600; assistant 
superintendents. $4,100; 1,001 employees and 
up—superintendent, $4,700; assistant super¬ 
intendents, $4300. 

(y) In readjusting supervisory positions at 
first-class post offices to conform to the pro¬ 
visions of this act, reaselgnments shall be 
made as follows: 

AT POST omCKS WITH BBCXXPTS OP $9,000,000 
AND UP 

One of the assistant postmasters shall be 
the assistant postmaster and the other as¬ 
sistant postmaster sliall be one of the general 
superintendents. 

Tb superintendent of mails, the superin¬ 
tendent of delivery, the postal cashier, super¬ 
intendent of registry, or the superintendent 
of money orders shall be the other general 
superintendent; Provided, That the auditor 
at offices with receipts of $20,000,000 and up. 
and the money-order cashier at offices with 
receipts of less than $20,000,000, may be 
selected for the position of general superin¬ 
tendent and assigned accordingly. 

The postal cashier shall he superintendent 
of postal finance; and at offices with receipts 
less than $20,000,000 the money-order cashier 
shall be superintendent of money orders un¬ 
less otherwise assigned as provided herein. 

At offices with receipts of $40,000,000 and 
up, selections for assistant general superin¬ 
tendent of finance and assistant general 
superintendent of mails shall be made from 
the positions of superintendent of mails, 
superintendent of delivery, superintendent 
of money orders, superintendent of registry, 
assistant superintendent of money orders, 
auditor, and postal cashier: and those se¬ 
lected shall he assigned accordingly: Pro¬ 
vided, That at offices with receipts less than 
$40,000,000, the superintendent of mails or 
the superintendent of delivery shall be the 
assistant general superintendent of malls. 

At offices with receipts of $20,000,000 and 
up. the assistant superintendent of money 
orders and the money-order cashier shall be 
senior assistant superintendents of money 
orders, unless btherwlse assigned as pro¬ 
vided herein. 

Assistant superintendents whose annual 
base pay is $8,700 or more who are not oth¬ 
erwise assigned as provided herein shall be 
senior assistant superintendents. Assistant 
superintendents whose annual base pay is 
$3,500 shall be assistant superintendents. 
Assistant superintendents whose annual bast 
pay Is $8,100 or less shall be general fora¬ 
men. 

Foremen whose annual base pay is $2,700 
•hall be foremen and foremen whose annual 
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btm p«f it iMf than |2;700 shall he clerks in 
charge. 

At offices with reeetpte less than 920,000,- 
OOOtbe ohler hookkeeper or assistant cashier 
who performs the duties of auditor shall be 
auditor, and at ofloss with receipts of 920,- 
000,000 and up a senior salarj grade book¬ 
keeper or the emplofee perfor m tag the duties 
of chief bookkeeper shffil be assistant au¬ 
ditor, Ottier bookkeepers whose annuai: base 
par Is 92,80(rshan be general foremenT those 
whose annual base pay is 92,900 shall be fore¬ 
men, and those wh eae annual base pay is 
92 JB00 or less shall be clerks In charge. 

The station examiner or the assistant 
cashier pe rftirm l n g the duties of chief sta¬ 
tion scammer shall be chief station ex¬ 
aminer. flentor salary grade aselstant cash¬ 
iers shaU bs aenlor assistant su p er i nte n dents 
of postal finance or moneg orders, where 
such positions are autharleed by the Post¬ 
master General; assistant cashiers whose an¬ 
nual base pay is 99.200 or 98,800 shah be as¬ 
sistant superintendents: assistant cashiers 
whose annual base pay is 93,100 shall be 
general foremen: assistant cashiers whose 
annual base pay is 92,800 shall be foremen 
and those whose annual base pay is 92,600 
shall be clerks In charge. 

AT P03T omexs WZTR BICSXPTS OV $ 2 , 000,000 
BUT LESS THAN $0,000,000 

The postal cashier shall be superintexHlent 
of postal finance and the money-order cash¬ 
ier shall be superintendent of money or¬ 
ders. Senior salary grade assistant cashiers 
shall be assistant superintendents of postal 
finance and of money orders, respectively, 
and other assistant cashiers shall be gen¬ 
eral foremen, foremen, or clerks In charge, 
based on the title and salary that most 
nearly approximates their annual base pay 
plus $400. 

At offices with receipte of $2,000,000 but 
less than 96.000.000 assistant superintendents 
of mails wlaose annual base pay ia 98.300 or 
93,600 shall be senior assistant suparlntend- 
ents of mails, and those whose annual base 
pay is 984k)0 or $8,100 shall be assletant su¬ 
perintendents of mails; those whose annual 
base pay la less than $8,000 shaU toe general 
foremen. At offices with receipts of 96j000,« 
000 but le« than $9,000,000 assistant supsr- 
Intsndenta a^mse annual base pay is 98.700 
or 98,990 shall be senior assistant superln- 
tendents of mails, and those whose annual 
base pay is 93A00 or $8,000 shaU be assistant 
superintendents of mails: those whose an¬ 
nual bast pay is less than 98AOO tiiaU be 
general foremen. 

Foremen whose annual base pay la $2,600 
shaU be foremen and those whose annual 
base pay is less than $2,600 shall he clerks 
In charge. The bookkeeper or other super¬ 
visor who performs the duties of auditor 
ShaU be auditor, and other hookkeepess shall 
be clerks in charge. 

AT roar omeu witk xwxxfts or $ 80 o.ooe arorr 
lows THAW 9S.eoo,ooo 

The postal cmhler shall be superintendent 
of postal finaaea and the monay-order cashier 
shall bt saperlntendsnt of money oim&n. 

At offiass with reoffipta of 91.009,980, but 
lasa than 98.009AO0, amistant cashfsora daaU 
be arnlatmt auparmtandants of postal finsnoa 
and nmay ofdars, ftspaatleeiy. 

Bookkstpara or emptoyeas psrfonning the 
dnttas of anditor shall bs audltera where 
such posnmns are provided: otherwise' they 
•halt bw iiMPhi In ehaige. 

Station examrners or employees perOarm- 
Ing the dlitlii of station exainmera shaB be 
statton ea am tnets where such posttioue are 
paovldadi otherwise they shall be cltrhs In 
ohafga. 

At offioae with receipts of 91,000,000 b^ 
Mr than oajOOOjOOO, asglatant 
es 99 of maUs whose annual base pay ia 98,109 
Ihtfl ha assistant nmermtendants of msUr, 
Mas animal baas pay la lest than 

99499 ahaU be genwral foremen. 


At offieea with r e cei pt s of 91,000.009 but 
less than 92,009,000, fo re m e n whose annual 
base pay hr 92,900 sfaaU be foremen; those 
v^ose annual baas pay la M than 99,909 
shall be clerks In charge. 

(a) At osnttal accounting offices where the 
gross postal receipts are less than 90,000,000 
the superintendent of postal finance, or the 
employee In charge of such records and ad¬ 
justments of the accounts, shall bs allowed 
an inereaae of $200 per annum. At ssntral 
accounting offices with grots postal receipts 
of 99,000.000 and up, the auditor shaU be 
allowed a salary sq^ to that of the senior 
assistant superintendent; at central account¬ 
ing offices with receipts of $2,000,000 but leas 
than $9,000,000, the auditor shall be al¬ 
lowed a salary equal to that of the assistant 
superintendent of postal finance; at central 
accounting offices with receipts of less than 
92 .000,000, the employee performing the 
duties of auditor shall be allowed a salary 
equal to that of foreman. 

8ALARXXS or A88X8TANT POSTMASTERS, OmCBB OP 
THE SECOZR} CLASS 

Sxc. 10. At post offices of the second class 
the annual sahurles of asaistant postmasters 
shall be based on gross postal receipts for 
the preceding calendar year as follows: 


$8,000 but less than $10400—.. $2.800 

$10,000 but less than $12,000- 2.800 

$12400 but less than $16.000. 2.800 

$15,000 but less than $18,000-- 2,800 

$18,000 but less than $22.000. 2.800 

$22,000 but less than $27,000.. 2.000 

$27,000 but M than $83.000. 2,900 

$88,000 but less than $40.000. 2.900 


Sec. 11. (a) The Postmaster General shall 
determine the supervisory needs at post of¬ 
fices of the first and second classes and shall 
fix the number of supervisors to be em¬ 
ployed in accordance with the salary sched¬ 
ules provided m sectlma 9 and 10: Provided, 
That not mere tbam mr assistant postmaster 
may be employed an awyrpost aom. 

(b) Reg^ar clerks and earrlms of grade 9 
and above in first- and sseond-Slass post of¬ 
fices shall bo ellglblo for promotion to the 
higher positions In their respective offices, 
and if for any reason such clerks and carriers 
of grade 9 and above are not available those 
clerks and carriers in the lower grades in 
such offices shall be eligible tor such promo¬ 
tions. 


ffAT.AttTgg or f^ -if ^TnAI. AND CABBXXB EMPLOYEES AT 
FIRST-, SECOND-, AN® THISD-CLASS POST OF¬ 
FICES AND DXSPAnmCESS AND OPERATORS OP THE 
PNEUBCATIC TUBE SXBVXCB 


Sec. 12. (a) Carriers in the City Delivery 
Service, clerks In post offices of the first and 
second classes, clerks In the United States 
stamped esvteope agency, and dispatffiMTs 
of the pneumatic tube service shall be divid¬ 
ed into 11 grades as follows: 


Grade 1.. 
Grade 2.. 
Grade 3... 
Grade 4.. 
Grade 6.. 
Grade 6.. 
Grade 7-. 
Grade 8.. 
Grade 9.. 
Grade 10. 
Grade 11. 


91,790 

1,809 

U990 

2,000 

2,100 

2,200 

2,800 

2,900 

2,800 

2,600 

2,700 


and shall he psomotad swrwessively at the 
beginning of the qpBarter tolkiwiag 1 yearw 
satisfactory servioe fn eaoli gMr to the next 
higher gra^ until they meh the eteventh 
grade: ProviOed, That fkr oickr e mplo ye es at 
post offioee of the fint ffisas fkaro ihall he 
three additional grade*; dftat li» grade IB— 
92400; grade xa-MM gwda 141-99400. 
and that e mp lo y ee i tdm pmamm faithful 
and mafitaiMi geriloi ahdU ha peoeacMl to 
grade 12 effidf 8 youw of aueh eervtea in 
gmde U..ilMtt1l(9 pHn9iMtapade lOafter 
6 years of euoli eervko la grade 12, and ehall 
he promoted togroda 60 iM 7 yaani of eia^ 


service In grade 13; Provided further, That 
marine carriers assigned to the Detroit River 
liarlne Service shall be paid an annual sal¬ 
ary of $300 In excess of the highest salary 
provided for carrlecs In the automatic grades 
in the City Delivery Service: And provided 
fwrther. That the annual salary of such ma¬ 
rine oarrltM shall not be in excess of $8,000 
The pay of sutoetitute. temporary, or auxi¬ 
liary employees in the services named in the 
prec ed ta g: paragraph shall be on an hourly 
biMia at the following rates: 


arade 1.-..$0.84 

Grade 2.--- .89 

Grade .84 

Graded.-. .99 

Grade 6. 1.04 

Grade 6.- - 1.09 

Grade 7- — 1.14 

Grade 8.-. 1* 19 

Grade 9- - 1.24 

Grade 18.—. 1.29 

Grade 11. 1-34 


(b) liaU handlers, messengers, and watch¬ 
men at post ofllces of the first and second 
claasae paid from apprqprlptlons of the First 
Assistant Postmaater General; and operators 
of the pneumatic tube service; shall be di¬ 
vided Into six grades with annual salaries 
as follows: 


Grade 1. 
Grade 2. 
Grade 3. 
Grade 4. 
Grade 5. 
Grade 6. 


$1,800 

1,700 

1.800 

1,900 

2,000 

2,100 


and shall be promoted successively at the 
beginning of the quarter following 1 year’s 
satisfactory service in each grade to the next 
higher grade until they reach the sixth 
grade. 

(c) The pay of substitute, temporary, or- 
auxiliary employees in the services named in 
the preceding paragraph shall be on an 
hourly basis at the following rales: 


Grade 1___$0 79 

Grade 2- .84 

Grade 3. .89 

Grade 4- .94 

Grade 6- .99 

Grade 6-.—.. 1 04 


(d) Classified cleaners at post offices of 
the first sad second classes paid from appro¬ 
priations of the First Assistant Postmaster 
General ffiudl bs divided into seven grades 
with lalarleB, as follows: 


Grads 1~. 
Grads 2.. 
Grads 9-. 
oradafi.:. 
Grads 6.. 
Grads 9.. 
Grads 7-. 


$1,800 

1,400 

1,600 

1,600 

1,700 

1,800 

1,900 


and shall be promoted successively at the 
beginning of the quarter following 1 year’s 
•atisfactovy service In each grade to the 
next higher grade until they reach the 
seventh grads. 

(s) Carriers In the village delivery service, 
and clerks employed not less than 49 hours 
per week in poet offices of the third class, 
shall be divided into six grades with an¬ 
nual as follows: Provided, That 

ift post offices ol ths third class shall 
no$ bs appoiBited or promoted to a salary 
grads In excess of $100 less than the salary 
of postmaster at the office to which 
assigned: 

^ 1 _$1,200 

I-- .1:300 

.:::::: 

SS 5:::::::::::::::::::".» 

aad s^ be promoted 

beginnlra of the quarter 

satiifact^ service in each grade 

higher grade until they reach the sixth grade. 
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The pay of substitute, temporary, or aui- 
Ulary employees In the services named in the 
preceding paragraph shall be on an hourly 
basis at the following rates: 


Grade 1. 
Grade 2. 
Grade 3. 
Grade 4. 
Grade 6. 
Grade 6. 


$0.59 

.64 

.69 

.74 

.-lO 

.84 


Provided, That substitute, temporary, or 
auxiliary clerks In post offices of the third 
class shall not be paid in excess of 79 cents 
per hour where the salary of the postmaster 
Is $1,700 per annum; in excess of 74 cents 
per hour where the salary of the postmaster 
Is $1,600 per annum; in excess of 69 cents 
per hour where the salary of the postmaster 
Is $1,600 per annum; or in excess of 64 cents 
per hour where the salary of the postmaster 
is $1,400 per annum. 

(f) Substitute employees listed in this 
section shall be promoted to the next higher 
grade at the beginning of the quarter fol¬ 
lowing 2,024 hours’ satisfactory service In a 
pay status, including time served as a spe¬ 
cial-delivery messenger: Provided. That there 
shall be not more than one Increase in the 
rate of pay of such employee within a period 
of 12 months: And provided further. That 
when a substitute employee is appointed, 
such employee shall be assigned to a salary 
grade corresponding to the salary as a sub¬ 
stitute except as provided for clerks at third- 
class post offices. Any fractional part of a 
year’s substitute service accumulated since 
the last compensation increase as a substi¬ 
tute shall be Included with the regular serv¬ 
ice of a Regular employee in determining 
eligibility for promotion to the next higher 
grade following appointment to a regular 
position. 


MOTOR-VIRICLE EMPLOYEES 


Sec. 13. Employees in the Motor Vehicle 
Service shall be classified as follows: Super¬ 
intendents. $3,100. $3,200, $3,300, $3,400, 

$3,800, $4,000, $4,200, and $4,400 per annum: 
Provided, That at offices where the receipts 
are $20,000,000 or more the salaries shall be 
$4,700; assistant superintendents, $3,100, 
$3,200, $3,300, and $3,400; chiefs of records 
and chief mechanics, $2,700, $2,800. $2,900, 
$3,100, $3,200, and $3,400; route supervisors, 
dllefs of supplies, chief dispatchers, and me¬ 
chanics In charge. $2,700. $2,800. $2,900. $3,100, 
and $3,200; special mechanics, $2,700. $2,800, 
$2,900, and $3,000: Provided further. That 
assistant superintendents shall not be au¬ 
thorized at offices where the salary of the 
superintendent is less than $3,800. 

(b) Clerks, driver-mechanics, general me¬ 
chanics. and dispatchers shall be divided into 
11 grades, as follows: 


Grade 1.. 
Grade 2.. 
Grade 3.. 
Grade 4_, 
Grade 6-. 
Grade 6.. 
Grade 7.. 
Grade 8.. 
Grade 9.. 
Grade 10. 
Grade 11. 


$1,700 
1,800 
1,000 
2,000 
2,100 
2,200 
2,300 
2,400 
2,600 
2.600 
2,700 


and shall be promoted successively at the 
beginning of the quarter following 1 year's 
satisfactory service in each grade to the next 
higher gi'ade until they reach the eleventh 
grade: Provided, That for such motor-vehicle 
employees at post offices of the first class 
there shall be 3 additional grades; that is, 
grade 12, $2,800; grade 13, $2,000; grade 14, 
$8,000 and that employees who perform faith¬ 
ful and meritorious service shall be promoted 
to grade 12 after 8 years of such service in 
grade 11, shall be promoted to grade 13 after 
6 years of such service ta grade 12. and shall 
be promoted to grade 1$ after 7 years of such 
service in grade 13. 

(c) The pay at substitute, temporary, or 
auxiliary special mechanics shall be at the 


rate of $1.26 per hour. The pay of substitute, 
temporary, or auxiliary clerks, driver-me¬ 
chanics, general mechanics, and dispatchers 
shall be on an hourly basis at the following 


rates: 

Grade 1—..._$0.84 per hour 

Grade 2_ .89 per hour 

Grade 3_ .94 per hour 

Grade 4_ . 99 per hour 

Grade 5_ 1.04 per hour 

Grade 6__— 1.09 per hour 

Grade 7_... 1.14 per hour 

Grade 8_ 1.19 per hour 

Grade 9___1.24 per hour 

Grade 10...- 1.29 per hour 

Grade 11_ 1.84 per hour 

(d) Oaragemen-drivers and mechanics’ 
helpers shall be divided into 6 grades with 
annual salaries as follows: 

Grade 1.—.$1,600 

Grade 2.... 1,700 

Grade 3. 1,800 

Grade 4.— . 1,900 

Grade 6_ 2.000 

Grade 6—... 2.100 


and shall be promoted successively at the 
beginning of the quarter following 1 year’s 
satisfactory service in each grade to the next 
higher grade until they reach the sixth grade. 

Ihe pay of substitute, temporary, or aux¬ 
iliary garagemen-drivers, and mechanics’ 
helpers shall be on an hourly basis at the 
following rates: 


Grade 1..$0.79 per hour 

Grade 2_ .84 per hour 

Grade 3.... .89 per hour 

Grade 4___ .94 per hour 

Grade 5_ . 99 per hour 

Grade 6... 1.04 per hour 


(e) Substitute employees in the automatic 
grades listed in this section shall be promoted 
to the next higher grade at the beginning 
of the quarter following 2,024 hours* satis¬ 
factory service in a pay status, including time 
served as a special-delivery messenger: Pro¬ 
vided, That there shall be not more than one 
Increase in the rate of pay of such employee 
within a period of 12 months: Provided fur¬ 
ther, That, when a substitute employee is 
appointed to a regular position, such em¬ 
ployee shall be assigned to the salary grade 
corresponding to the salary grade as a sub¬ 
stitute. Any fractional part of a year’s sub¬ 
stitute service acciunulated since the last 
compensation Increase as a substitute shall 
be included with the regtilar service of a regu¬ 
lar employee in determining eligibility for 
promotion to the next higher grade following 
appointment to a regular position. 

CXnSTODXAL SSaVTCE 

8sc. 14. (a) The annual rates of compen¬ 
sation of supervisory employees in the cus¬ 
todial service shall be as follows: 

Supervising superintendent of buildings, 
$5,200. 

Superintendent of mechanical unit, $6,000. 

Assistant superintendent of mechanical 
unit, $4,200. 

Inspection engineer, $4,200. 

Mechanical engineer, $4,200. 

Superintendent of buildings; chief en¬ 
gineer: Buildings of 20,000,000 cubic feet and 
up, $6,000; buildings of 15,000.000 but less 
than 20,000,000 cubic feet, $4,600; buildings 
of 10,000,000 but less than 15,000,000 cubic 
feet, ^,200; buildings of 6,000,000 but not less 
than 10,000,000 cubic feet. $3,900; buildings 
of 3,000,000 but less than 6,000,000 cubic feet, 
$8,600; buildings of 1,000.000 but less than 
3,000,000 cubic feet, $8300, 

Superintending engineers: Buildings of 6,- 
000,000 but less than 15,000,000 cubic feet, 
$4,600; buildings of 8,000,000 but less than 
6,000300 eublc'feet', $4300; buUdlags of 1,>* 
000,000 but less than 8,000300 cubic feet, 
$8,600. 

Principal elevator meohanlcs, $8,600. 


Foremen of shops: Buildings of 20,000,000 
cubic feet and up, $8,600; buildings of less 
than 20.000,000 cubic feet, $8300. 

Foremen of conveyors: Buildings of less 
than 20,000,000 cubic feet, $8300. 

Foremen of mechanics, $3,200. 

Engineers, watch, $3300. 

Janitors with fewer than 15 subordinates. 
$2,200; with 16 to 29 subordinates, $2,400; 
with 80 to 68 subordinates, $2,600; with 60 
to 99 subordinates, $2300; with 100 or more 
subordinates. $3,000. 

Foremen of elevator operators with 100 or 
more subordinates, $2,700. 

Captains of the guard with fewer than 10 
subordinates. $2,400; with 10 to 19 subor¬ 
dinates. $2,600; with 20 to 39 subordinates, 
$2,800; with 40 or more subordinates, $8,000. 

Lieutenants of the guard with fewer than 
10 subordinates. $2,400; with 10 or more 
subordinates. $2,600. 

Foremen of aborers with fewer than 16 
subordinates, $2,200; with 16 to 29 subor¬ 
dinates. $2,400; with 30 or more subordi¬ 
nates. $2,600. 

Enginemen-janitors: Buildings of less 
than 600,000 cubic feet. $2,400; buildings of 
over 600,000 cubic feet, $2,600. 

Chief clerks. $3,100. 

(b) Clerks of the custodial service shall 
be divided into 11 grades as follows: 


Grade 1.. 
Grade 2_. 
Grade 3.. 
Grade 4-. 
Grade 5-. 
Grade 6.. 
Grade 7_, 
Grade 8_. 
Grade 9-. 
Grade 10. 
Grade 11. 


$1,700 
1,800 
1,900 
2,000 
2.100 
2.200 
2,300 
2,400 
2. 500 
2,600 
2,700 


and shall be promoted successively at the 
beginning of the quarter following 1 year’s 
satisfactory service in each grade to the next 
higher grade until they reach the eleventh 
grade: Provided, That for such custodial em¬ 
ployees at first-class post offices there shall 
be 3 additional grades; that Is, grade 12. 
$2,800; grade IS, ^.900; grade 14. $8,000, and 
that employees who perform faithful and 
meritorious service shall be promoted to 
grade 12 after 3 years of such service in 
grade 11. shall be promoted to grade 13 after 
5 years of such service in grade 12, and shall 
be promoted to grade 14 after 7 years of 
such service in grade 18. 

(c) Elevator mechanics in the custodial 
service shall be divided into 8 grades as 
follows: 


Grade 1. 
Grade 2. 
Grade 3. 
Grade 4. 
Grade 5. 
Grade 6. 
Grade 7. 
Grade 8. 


$2,300 
2 400 
2,600 
2. 600 
2. 700 
2.800 
2,900 
3.000 


and shall be promoted successively at the 
beginning of the quarter following 1 year’s 
satisfactory service in each grade to the 
next higher grade until they reach the eighth 
grade: Provided, That for such custodial em¬ 
ployees at first-class post offices there shall 
be 2 additional grades; that is, grade 9, 
$8,100; grade 10. $3300, and that employees 
who perform faithful and meritorious serv¬ 
ice shall be promoted to grade 9 after 8 
years of such service In grade 8, and shall 
be promoted to grade 10 after 6 years of such 
service in grade 9. 

<d) Mechanics in the custodial servlet 
shall be divided into 8 grades as follows: 


Grade 1. 
Grade 2., 
Grade 3.. 
Grade 4., 
Grade 6.. 
Grade 6.. 
Grade 7., 
Grade 8.. 


$2,100 
2,200 
2,800 
2,400 
2,000 
2,600 
2,700 
2,000 
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and ihaU be promoted luoeeeiively at the 
be gin nin g of the quarter following 1 year'e 
•atlefactc^ eervlee in each grade to the next 
higher grade until they reeoh the eighth 
grade: Provided^ That for euoh cuttodlal em¬ 
ployees at poet oflicea of the llrat claei there 
shall be 3 additional grades; that is, grade 0, 
$3,900 and grade 10. $8,000, and that em¬ 
ployees who perform faithful and meritori¬ 
ous service shaU be promoted to grade 0 
after 3 years of such service in grade 8. and 
shall be promoted to grade 10 after 6 years 
of such servlee in grade 0. 

(e) Assistant enginemen, assistant me¬ 
chanics. and elevator mechanic-helpers and 
chief telephone operators shall bo divided 
Into 7 grades as follows: 


Grade 1... gi.ooo 

Grade 3.... 2,000 

Grade 8—-r—. 2.100 

Grade 4_ 2,200 

Grade 5-.-.... 2,300 

Grade 6-—'-... 2,400 

Grade 7_____ 2, COO 


and shall be promoted successively at the 
beginning of the quarter following 1 year's 
satisfactory service in each grad“ to the nest 
higher grade until they reach the seventh 
grade: Provided, That for such custodial em¬ 
ployees at post offices of the first class there 
shall be two additional grades; that Is. grede 
8, (2,C00. and grade 0. $2,700; and that em¬ 
ployees who perform 'althful and meritorious 
service shall be promoted to grade 8 after 
3 years of such service In grade 7. and shall 
be promoted to grade 9 after 6 years of such 
service in grade 8. 

(f) General mechanics, assistant chief 
telephone operators, and elevator starters In 
the custodial service shall be divided Into 
seven grades as follows: 


Grade 1. 
Grade 3. 
Grade 3. 
Grade 4. 
Grade 0. 
Grade 0. 
Grade 7. 


$1,700 
1,800 
1,900 
3.000 
2.100 

2.300 

3.300 


and shall be promoted successively at the 
beginning of the quarter following 1 year’s 
satisfactory service in each grade to the next 
higher grade until they reach the seventh 
grade; Provided, That for such custodial em¬ 
ployees at post offices ot the first class there 
■hall be two additional grades: that is. grade 
8. $2,400, and grade 0, ^AOO, and that such 
employees who perform faithful and meri¬ 
torious service «hall be promoted to grade 8 
after 8 years of such service in grade 7, and 
shall be promoted to grade 9 after 6 years 
of such service in grade 8. 

(g) Telephone operators, firemen, garden¬ 
ers, guards, skilled helpere, and marble pol- 
ishera of the custodial service shall be divided 
into seven grades, as follows: 


Grade 1. 
Grade 2. 
Grade 3. 
Grade 4. 
Grade 5. 
Grade 6. 
Grade 7. 


$1,600 
1,700 
1,800 
1,903 
2,000 
3.100 
3,200 


and shall be promoted successively at the 
beginning of the quarter following 1 year’s 
satisfactory aervioe in each grade to the next 
higher grade until they reach the seventh 
grade. 

(h) Flremen-laborers, oilers. window 
cleaners, elevator operators, and messengers 
in the custodial service shall be divided into 
seven grades as follows: 


Onde 1... 
Grade 8. 
Grade 3. 
Grade 4. 
Grade 5. 
Grade d.. 
Qimde 7... 


$1,400 
1.500 
1,600 
1,700 
1,800 
1,900 
3. 000 


and shall be promoted succesaively at the 
begi nn i n g of the quarter following 1 year's 


satisfactory asrvioe in each grade to the next 
higher grade tmtu they reach the seventh 
grade. 

(i) Laborers, matrons, head oharmen, and 
head charwomen in the custodial service shall 
be divided into aeven grades with annual 
salaries, as follows: 


Grade 1. 
Grade 3. 
Grade 3. 
Grade 4. 
Grade 6. 
Grade 6, 
Grade 7. 


$1,300 

1,400 

1,500 

1,600 

1.700 

1.800 

1,900 


and shall be promoted succesaively at the be¬ 
ginning of the quarter following 1 year’s sat¬ 
isfactory service In each grade to the next 
higher grade until they reach the seventh 
grade. 

(j) Charmen and charwomen working part 
time shall be divided into six grades with 
hourly rates of compensation as follows: 


Grade 1-$0.65 per hour 

Grade 2- .70 per hour 

Grade 3- . 75 per hour 

Grade 4- . 80 per hour 


and shall be promoted successively at the be¬ 
ginning of the quarter following a total of 
2,024 hours of satisfactory service in a pay 
status in each grade to the next higher 
grade until they reach the sixth grade: Pro¬ 
vided. That there shall be not more than one 
Increase in the rate of pay of such employees 
within a period of 12 months. Temporary 
employees In each group shall be paid at the 
respective rates of pay of grade 1 provided 
herein for regular employees. 

(k) Examiners of equipment and supplies 
in the custodial service shall be divided Into 
10 grades with annual salairies, as follows: 


Grade 1.. 
Grade 2., 
Grade 3.. 
Grade 4.. 
Grade 5.. 
Grade 6.. 
Grade 7.. 
Grade 8.. 
Grade 9... 
Grade 10. 


$3,500 
3.600 
3,700 
3.800 
8.900 
4.000 
4.100 
4,200 
4, 300 
4.500 


and shall be promoted successively at the be¬ 
ginning of the quarter following 1 year’s sat¬ 
isfactory service in each grade to the next 
higher grade until they reach the tenth 
grade. 


poeT-ofTxaE iNSPXCTons and cleeks in ths 
XNSnBCTXON 8XBVXCB 

6bc. 15. (a) The annual salaries of in¬ 
spectors in charge, assistant inspectors in 
charge, and supervisory employees at division 
headquiuters of the Inspection Service ehidi 
be as follows: 

Post-office Inspectors in charge. $6,700. 

Assistant post-office inspectoiw in charge* 

$ 6 , 000 . 

Chief clerks, $4,000. 

Assistant chief clerks, $8,500. 

Chiefs of sections, $3,400. 

(b) Post-office inspectors shall be divided 
into 10 grades with annual salarlee aa follows: 


Grade 1— 
Grade 2.. 
Grade 3.. 
Grade 4.. 
Grade 5.. 
Grade 6.. 
Grade 7__ 
Grade 8.. 
Grade 9— 
Grade 10. 


$3,300 
8,400 
8.600 
8,809 
4.000 
4,200 
4.600 
5.000 
5,500 
6.000 


and ebaU be promoted ettOoeaBtvifiy at the 
beginning of the quarter foUowixig 1 year’s 
satisfactory aervioe in ea^ grade until they 
reach grade 8: Providmi, That promotion of 
not more than 38 percent of the authorised 
quote of inapeoim may be made to grades 
9 and 10. The Poatmaatm General ahaU as¬ 
sign difficult or o om p l ex work to be per¬ 


formed by Inspectors in grades 0 and lo 
and shall select the Inspectors to be assigned 
to these grades under such rules and regula¬ 
tions as he shall prescribe: Provided further. 
That inspectors will not be selected fur pro¬ 
motion to grades 0 and 10 until they have 
completed at least 1 year’s faithful and 
meritorious service in the next lower grade. 

(c) The clerical force of the Post Office 
Inspection Bervice shall be classified as clerks 
and principal review clerks. 

(d) Clerks at division headqurirters and 
other poets of duty of post-office inspectors 
shall be divided into nine grades with an¬ 
nual salaries as follows: 


Grade 1. 
Grade 2. 
Grade 3. 
Grade 4. 
Graclo 5. 
Grade 6. 
Grade 7. 
Grade 8. 
Grade 9. 


$ 1,000 
2,000 
2.100 
2,200 
2,300 
2.400 
2,500 
2,600 
2,700 


and shall be promoted successively at the 
beginning of the quarter following 1 year’s 
satisfactory service in each grade to the 
next higher grade until they’reach grade 0: 
Provided, That for such clerks there shall be 
three additional grades; that is. grade 10, 
(2,800; grade 11, $2,900; grade 12. $3,000; and 
that clerks who perform faithful and meri¬ 
torious service shall be promoted to grade 10, 
after 3 years of such service in grade 9; 
shall be promoted to grade 11, after 5 years 
of such service in grade 10; and shall be pro¬ 
moted to grade 12, after 7 years of such 
service In grade 11. 

(e) Principal review clerks at division 
headquarters of post-office inspectors shall 
be divided Into four grades with annual 
salaries as follows: 


Grade 1.$2,700 

Grade 2. 2,800 

Grade 8..-_ 2,900 

Grade 4. 3,000 

and shall be promoted successively at the 
beginning of the quarter following 1 year’s 
satisfactory scivlce In each grade to the next 
higher grade until they reach the fourth 
grade: Provided, That for such clerks there 
shall be two aodltlonal grades; that is. grade 
6, $8,100; grade 6, $3,800; and that such 
clerks who perform faithful and meritorious 
service shall be promoted to grade 5 after 8 
years of such service in grade 4. and shall be 
promoted to grade 6 after 6 years of such 
servloe In grade 5. 

(f) VThenever in the discretion of the Post¬ 
master General the needs of the service re¬ 
quire such action, he Is authorized to trans¬ 
fer derka, or carriers in the City Delivery 
aervioe to the poeition of clerk at division 
headquarters and other posts of duty of post- 
ofllee ixiapectors at a salary not to exceed 
$3,800 when the salary of the employee being 
transferred is less than $2,300, and when the 
salary of the employee being transferred is 
equal to or greater than $2,300, such em¬ 
ployee may be transferred at not less than 
the salary received in the position from 
which transferred. After such transfer is 
made elfectivo, employees so transferred shall 
be eligible for promotion to the grades of 
salary provided herein for clerks at division 
headquarters and other posts of duty of 
post-office inspectors. 

BAILWAT MAZX. SSSVXCX AND AIB MAIL SERVXCB 

Bxc. 16. (a) The annual salaries of officers 
In the Railway Mall Service and the Air 
Mail Service ahall be as follows; Division 
superintendents, $6,700; assistant division 
superintendents, $6,700; assistant superin¬ 
tendents at large. $6,600; chief clerks, $5,000; 
assistant chief clerks, $4,200; chiefs of sec¬ 
tions in offices of division superintendents. 
Railway Mail Service, $4,200; regional super- 
Intexibents, Air Mall Service. $6,000; »nd ns- 
slstent regional superintendents, Air Mail 
Service, $4,300. 
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(b) Railway postal clerks, and clerks as¬ 
signed to offices of regional superintendents 
of Air Mall Service, shall be divided into 
17 grades with annual salaries as follows: 


Grade 1.. 
Grade 2.. 
Grade 3.. 
Grade 4.. 
Grade 5.. 
Grade 6.. 
Grade 7— 
Grade 8.. 
Grade 9.. 
Grade 10. 
Grade 11. 
Grade 12. 
Grade 13. 
Grade 14. 
Grade 15. 
Grade 16. 
Grade 17. 


91.000 
2.000 
2.100 
2.200 

2.300 

2.400 
2. 500 
2. 600 
2. 700 
2.800 
2.900 
3.000 
3.100 
3.200 

3.300 

8.400 
3.500 


(c) Railway post-office lines shall be di¬ 
vided into two classes, class A and class B. 
and clerks assigned to class A lines shall be 
promoted successively to grade 9. and after 
3 years of faithful and meritorious service 
in grade 9 shall be promoted to grade 10; 
after 6 years of faithful and meritorious 
service in grade 10 shall be promoted to grade 
11, and after 7 years of faithful and meri¬ 
torious service in grade 11 shall be promoted 
to grade 12. Clerks in charge In class A 
lines shall be of grade 14. Clerks assigned to 
class B lines shall be promoted successively 
to grade 11 and shall be promoted to grade 
12 after 3 years of faithful and meritorious 
service in grade 11; to grade IS after 5 years 
of faithful and meritorious service in grade 
12; and to grade 14 after 7 years of faithful 
and meritorious service in grade 13. Clerks 
Ir charge of class B lines shall be of grade 
16: Provided, That in trains in which more 
than 60 feet of distributing car space Is au¬ 
thorized in either direction over the entire 
length of the run not less than 6 days per 
week In either direction, the clerk in charge 
may be of grade 17 and in such trains there 
may be a second clerk in charge, who may 
be of grade 16. The provisions of this para¬ 
graph shall apply to the employees assigned 
to highway post-office service. Lines in 
class A existing on the effective date of this 
act shall be continued In class A and lines 
in class B existing on that date shall be 
continued In class B. 

(d) Clerks assigned to terminal railway 
post offices and air-mail field railway post 
offices shall be promoted successively to grade 
9; and after 3 years of faithful and meritori¬ 
ous service In grade 9 shall be promoted to 
grade 10; after 5 years of faithful and merl- 
tbrlous service in grade 10 shall be promoted 
to grade 11; and after 7 years of faithful and 
meritorious service in grade 11 shall be pro¬ 
moted to grade 12. Clerks in charge of ter¬ 
minal railway post offices and air-mall field 
railway post offices with less than 20 em¬ 
ployees shall be of grade 14 and the clerks 
in charge of tours shall be of grade 13. 
Clerks in charge of terminal railway post 
offices and alr-mail field railway post offices 
with 20 to 74 employees shall be of grade 
16 and clerks in charge of tours shall be of 
grade 15 and clerks in charge of crews within 
tomrs shall be of grade 14. Clerks in charge 
of terminal railway post offices and air-mall 
field railway post offices with 75 or more em¬ 
ployees shall be of grade 17, the clerks in 
charge of tours shall be of grade 16, and the 
ol9^ in charge of crews within tours shall 
be’of grade 16: Provided, That in terminal 
railway post offices and air-mail field railway 
poet offices having 20 or more employees there 
shall be appointed for each clerk in charge, 
Ittoludihg clerks in charge of tours and crews, 
a'clerk of one grade lower than the lowest- 
grade clerk in charge of each organization 
and such clerks shall act as clerks in charge 
during the absences of the clerk in charge 
for whom designated: Provided further. That 
In terminal railway post offices and air-mail 
field railway poet offices with fewer than 20 


employees a relief derk in charge may be 
appointed in grade 13 to be the clerk in 
charge during absences of the clerks in 
charge. 

(e) Clerks assigned to transfer offices shall 
be promoted successively to grade 11, and 
after 3 years of faithful and meritorious 
service in grade 11 shall be promoted to grade 
12; after 6 years of faithful and meritorious 
service in grade 12 shall be promoted to grade 
13; and after 7 years of faithful and meri¬ 
torious service In grade 13 shall be promoted 
to grade 14. Clerks in charge of transfer 
offices with 1 to 4 employees and of tours in 
such transfer offices shall be of grade 15. 
Clerks in charge of transfer offices with 6 to 

19 employees shall be of grade 16 and clerks 
In charge of tours shall be of grade 15. 
Clerks In charge of transfer offices with 20 
or more employees shall be of grade 17 and 
the clerks in charge of tours shall be of grade 
16: Provided, That in transfer offices having 

20 or more employees there shall be appointed 
for each clerk In charge, including clerks in 
charge of tours, a clerk of one grade lower 
than the lowest-grade clerk in charge of each 
organization and such clerks shall act as 
clerks in charge during the absences of the 
clerk In charge for whom designated: Pro¬ 
vided further. That in transfer offices with 19 
or fewer emplo]rses and having 2 of more 
clerks in charge regularly assl^ed a relief 
clerk In charge may be appointed in grade 10. 

(f) In determining the number of em¬ 
ployees in terminal railway post offices, trans¬ 
fer offices, and air mail field railway post 
offices, credit shall be allowed for service per¬ 
formed by regular employees, substitute em¬ 
ployees other than those serving in lieu of 
regular employees absent for any cause, and 
temporary emplovees assigned to such offices, 
and for each 2.024* hours of service performed 
by such employee the office shall be allowed 
credit for one employee. 

(g) Clerks assigned to offices of division 
superintendents, regional superintendents. 
Air Mall Service, and in chief clerks’ offices 
shall be promoted successively to grade 9 and 
after 3 years of faithful and meritorious serv¬ 
ice In grade 9 shall be promoted to grade 10; 
after 5 years of faithful and meritorious 
service in grade 10 shall be promoted to grade 
11; and after 7 years of falthfid and meri¬ 
torious service in grade 11 shall be promoted 
to grade 12. Assistant chiefs of sections in 
offices of division superintendents and clerks 
in charge of units in offices of regional super¬ 
intendents of Air Mall Service, and In offices 
of chief clerks, shall be of grade 16 or 17: 
Provided, That all clerks In charge and those 
clerks designated to act as clerks in charge 
during absences of clerks in charge, in offices 
of division superintendents, regional super¬ 
intendents Air Mail Service, chief clerks, 
class A nms, terminal railway pest offices, 
and air mall field railway post offices, shall 
be required to progress through the auto¬ 
matic grades to and including grade 9 before 
being eligible to receive the s^ary provided 
herein for the various grades of clerks in 
charge and clerks who will act as clerks in 
charge: Provided further. That clerks in 
chaige and clerks designated to act. as clerks 
in charge during absences of clerks In charge 
in transfer offices and clerks in charge as¬ 
signed to class B runs shall be required to 
progress through the automatic grades to and 
including grade 11 before being eligible to 
receive the alary provided herein for the va¬ 
rious grades of clerks in charge and clerks 
who will act as clerks in charge. 

(h) Examiners shall be of grade 16 and 
assistant examiners shall be of grade 16 
whether assigned to the offices of division 
superintendent or chief clerk: Provided, That 
examiners to be eligible to receive the salary 
provided herein shall first progress through 
the automatic gradM to and including 
grade 9. 

(1) In filling positions below that of clerks 
in charge no clerk shall be advanced more 
than one grade In a period of a year. 


(j) Operators of highway post-office vehi¬ 
cles shall be entitled to the same rights and 
benefits that accrue to railway ]> 0 Btal clerks 
assigned to road duty, except no allowance 
shall be given these emploirees for service 
required on lay-off periods as provided herein 
for railway postal clerks assigned to road 
duty: Provided, That such operators shall be 
promoted successively to grade 9; after 8 
3 rear 8 of faithful and meritorious service in 
grade 9 shall be promoted to grade 10; aftef 
6 years of faithful and meritorious service 
In grade 10 shall be promoted to grade 11, 
and after 7 years of faithful and meritorious 
service in grade 11 shall be promoted to 
grade 12. 

(k) Substitute railway postal clerks shall 
be paid, for actual services performed when 
on other than road duty, and shall be paid 
for road services performed according to the 
time value of the trip of such road service 
including a proper allowance for all services 
required on lay-off periods, as provided herein 
for regular employees assigned to road duty, 
on an hourly basis at the following rates: 


Grade 1.$0.94 per hour 

Grade 2. 99 per hour 

Grade 3—. 1.04 per hour 

Grade 4.—. 1.09 per hour 

Grade 6_ 1.14 per hour 

Grade 6. 1.19 per hour 

Grade 7. 1.24 per hour 

Grade 8. 1.29 per hour 

Grade 9_ 1.34 per hour 


and shall be promoted successively to grade 
9 following 1 year’s satisfactory service In the 
next lower grade: Provided, That not more 
than one promotion to the next higher grade 
shall be made during any 12-month period. 

(l) Substitute railway postal clerks, when 
appointed regular clerks, shall be appointed 
in the salary grade corresponding to their 
salary grade as a substitute. Any fractional 
part of a year’s service accumulated after the 
last promotion as a substitute shall be in¬ 
cluded with his service os a regular clerk 
in determining eligibility for promotion to 
the next higher grade following appoint¬ 
ment to a regular position. 

(m) Substitute rollway postal clerks shall 
be credited with full time while traveling 
under orders of the Department to and from 
their designated headquarters to take up 
assignments, together with actual and nec¬ 
essary travel expenses, not to exceed $1 per 
day, while on duty away from such head¬ 
quarters. When a substitute railway postal 
clerk performs service In a railway post office 
or highway post office starting from his offi¬ 
cial headquarters, he shall be allowed travel 
expenses under the law applying to clerks 
regularly assigned to the run. 

(n) Mall handlers In the Railway Mail 
Service shall be divided into six grades, with 
annual salaries as follows: 

Grade 1__—.$1,600 

Grade 2... 1,700 

Grade 8—. 1,800 

Grade 4.• 1,000 

Grade 6--... 2,000 

Grade 6. 2,100 

and shall be promoted successively to grade 
6 following 1 year’s satiefaotory service in the 
next lower grade. 

(o) Substitute mail handlers In the Rail¬ 
way Mail Service shall be paid hourly rates 
as follows: 


Grade 1.... $o. 79 per hour 

Grade 2... ,84 per hour 

Grade 3...89 per hour 

Grade 4____ .94 p»er hour 

Grade 6- .99 per hour 

Grade 6.... 1.04 per hour 


and shall be promoted successively to grade 6 
following 1 year’s satisfactory service in the 
next lower grade: Provided, That not mofe 
than one promotion to the next higher grade 
■hall be made during any 12-montb period: 
Provided further, That when a substitute mall 
handler is appointed to a regular position. 
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•ttoil mkpioye tbiai tot wtgiMd to a lalanr 
grade eorroepondlng to tbe talanr gradt aa 
a aulMtltuta and any fraottonal part of a 
yaar*» aervloa aooumuUtad alnoa the laat pro¬ 
motion ahail be Inoludad with tba aenrloe aa 
a fogular employaa in datarmlnlng aliglbility 
for promotion to tba naat bigbar grada fol¬ 
lowing appelntmant to a raavlar poaition, 

(p) Wban tba neada of the aervloa require 
employaaa of the Railway Ifail and Air Mau 
Sarvioea, other than railway poatal olerka aa- 
aignad to road duty and omoara, to perform 
aarvioa on Saturdaya, Sundaya. or bolidaya 
tbay aball be allowed oompanaatory time for 
auah aarvioa within 6 working daya next auo- 
oaading the Saturday or Sunday, and on 1 day 
within 80 days next auooeeding tba holiday: 
ProiHdad, however. That the Poatmaater Gen¬ 
eral may, if the axlgenclee of the aervlce re¬ 
quire, authoriee the payment of overtime 
for aervieea performed on the Saturdays, 
Bimdeya during the month of December, and 
on Chriatmaa Day in lieu of compensatory 
time: Provided further. That the service of 
railway postal clerks assigned to road duty 
shall be baaed on an average of not exceed¬ 
ing 8 hours daily tor 253 days per annum, in¬ 
cluding allowances for all service required on 
lay-off periods, and such allowances shall be 
not leas than 60 minutes per day for 263 daya 
per annum for clerks assigned to class A 
runs and not less than 1 hour and 36 mln- 
utea per day for 268 days per annum for olerka 
assigned to class B runs, and railway postal 
clerks assigned to road duty required to 
perform service In excess of an average of 8 
hours dally for 263 days shall be paid for such 
overtime service on the basis of ISO percent 
of the annual rate of pay received by such 
employees. In computing compensation for 
such overtime emplojrment. the annual sal¬ 
ary or compensation for such employees shall 
be divided by 3,C24, the number of working 
hours in a year. The quotient thua obtained 
will be the base hourly compensation and 
V/g times that amoimt will be the hourly 
rate of overtime pay. 

(q) Employees of the Railway Mail and Air 
Mail Services, other than railway postal clerks 
•assigned to road duty and olAoera, shall be 
required to work not more than 8 hours a 
day, and the 8 hours ot service shall not 
extend over a longer period than 10 consecu¬ 
tive hours, but in cases of emergency, or if 
the needs of the service require, they may 
be required to work in excess of 8 hours a 
day and shall be paid overtime for such addi¬ 
tional service on the basis of 160 percent of 
their annual base pay. In computing com¬ 
pensation for such overtime the annual salary 
or compensation shall be divided by 2.024, 
the number of working hours in a year. The 
quotient thus obtained will be the base 
hourly compensation, and 1% times that 
amount will be the hourly rate of overtime 
pay. 

(r) In addition to the salaries provided 
by this act, the Postmaster General may 
make travel allowances in lieu of actual ex¬ 
penses, at fixed rates per anniun, not exceed¬ 
ing in the aggregate the sum annually ap¬ 
propriated. to railway postal clerks, and sub¬ 
stitute railway postal clerks, assigned to road 
duty in railway post-ofliee cars, and highway 
post-oflloe vehicles after 10 hours from the 
time of beginning their initial run, under 
such regulations as he may prescribe, and in 
no case shall such allowance exceed $4 per 
day, 

(s) Promotions to automatic grades shall 
be made at the beginning of the quarter 
following 1 year's satlsfact^ service in the 
next lower ^rade. Promotions to additional 
grades shall be made at the beginning of the 
quute following the required periods of 
fafthfoi and meritorioue servloe as provided 
herein: Provided, That 2.024 hours of servloe 
in a pay status shall comprise a year's work 
for substitute railway postal ^erks and sub¬ 
stitute mail handlers. 

(t) In the readjustment of the service to 
conform to the provisions of this act, clerks 


in charge of the Railway Mail Servlee of 
grade 6 or higher shall be placed in the grades 
provided for their assignments, A relief 
clerk in charge for whom a clerk-in-charge 
assignment is not provided under this act 
shall be assigned to one grade lower than the 
lowest grade clerk in charge in the organ¬ 
ization to which such relief clerk in chiurge 
is assigned. 


XUBAL nXLXVBXT SZXVXCX 


Sac. 17. (a) Oarriert in the Rural Delivery 
Service shall be divided into 11 grades, with 
salaries based in part on specified rates per 
mile perannum and in part on fixed com¬ 
pensation per annum, as follows: 

For routes 30 miles or less in length served 
6 days a week: 


Rater per mUe 
Grade 1. $64.. 
Grade 2, $56.. 
Grade 3, $68.. 
Grade 4, $80.. 
Grade 6. $62.. 
Grade 6. $64.. 
Grade 7. $06.. 
Grade 8, $68.. 
Grade 0. $70.. 
Grade 10. $72. 
Grade 11. $74. 


Fixed compensation 

. 0 

—.$24 

.. 48 

. 72 

. 96 

.120 

.144 

_168 

.192 

_216 

.240 


and carriers shall be promoted successively 
at the beginning of the quarter following 1 
year's satisfactory service in each grade to the 
next higher grade until they reach the 

eleventh grade: Provided, That there shall be 

three additional grades of carriers in the 
Rural Delivery Service, with rates of pay per 
mile per annum and fixed compensation per 
annum, as follows: 

Rates per mile Fixed compensation 

Grade 12. $76.$264 

Grade 13. $78. 288 

Grade 14, $80.. 812 


and carriers who perform faithful and meri¬ 
torious service shall be promoted to grade 
12 after 8 years of such service in grade 11, 
and shall be promoted to grade 13 after 6 
years of such service in grade 12, and shall 
be promoted to grade 14 after 7 years of such 
service in grade 13. 

(b) A rural carrier assigned to a route 
over 80 miles in length served 6 days a week 
shall be promoted and shall be paid for the 
first 80 miles at the rates per mile per an¬ 
num and the fixed compensation ^r an¬ 
num, aa herein provided for routes 30 miles 
or less in length, and shall be paid $20 per 
mile per annum for each mile or major frac- 

^tlon thereof said route is in excess of 30 
miles, based on actual mileage. 

(c) A rural carrier serving one triweekly 
route shall be paid a salary on the basis of a 
route one-half the length of the route served 
by him. A rural carrier serving two tri¬ 
weekly routes shall be paid a salary on the 
basis of a route one-half the combined length 
of the two routes. 

(d) The Postmaster General may, in hie 
discretion, allow and pay such additional 
compensation as he may determine to be 
fair and reasonable in each individual case 
to rural carriers serving heavily patronized 
routes not exceeding 45 miles in length: 
ProiHded, That the total annual oompensa- 
tion of a rural carrier serving a heavily 
patronized route of not exceedtog 46 miles 
in length shall not exceed $8,0007 exclusive 
of maintenance allowance: Provided further. 
That a rural carrier below the maximum 
grade provided herein aball not be granted an 
additional allowance for serving a heavily 
patronized route in an amount that would 
exceed $3,000 when added to the salary ho 
would receive in the maktifium grade. 

(e) In addition to the salaries provided in 
this section, each carrier in the Rural Deliv¬ 
ery Servloe $haU be paid for equipment main¬ 
tenance a sum equal to 6 cents ptf mile per 
day for each mile or major fraction of a mile 
scheduled. Payments toe equipment and 
maintenance as provided herein shall be at 


the same periods and in the same manner 
as payments for regular compensation to 
rural oarriers. 

(f) A substitute rural carrier who per- 
ionoM service for a regular carrier absent 
with pay shall be paid at the same rate paid 
the regular carrier for each day's service, 
exclusive of Sundays and authorized holidays. 
A temporary nual carrier serving a route in 
place of a regular carrier absent without pay 
aball be paid at the same rate paid the regular 
carrier, Sundays and holidays included ex¬ 
cept at the beginning or end of the period of 
employment. A temporary rural carrier 
serving a route for which there is no regular 
carrier shall be paid at the rate of salary 
provided for a carrier of grade 1 for the 
route on which service is p^ormed. includ¬ 
ing Sundays and authorized bolldairs except 
at the beginning and end of the period of 
employment. 

(g) In the readjustment of the salaries of 
carriers in the Rural Delivery Service to con¬ 
form to the provisions of this act, rural 
carriers assigned to routes 17 miles or more 
in length shall be placed in grade 8; rural 
carriers assigned to routes 11 to 16 miles in 
length, inclusive, shall be placed in grade 9; 
rival carriers assigned to routes 8 to 10 miles 
in length, inclusive, shall be placed in grade 
10, and rural carriers assigned to routes 7 
miles or less in length shall be placed in 
grade 11: Provided, That any carrier in the 
Rural Mall Delivery Service on June 30, 1045, 
who serves 6 days a week a rural route of 
lees than 80 miles, or who serves 8 days a 
week a rural route of less than 60 miles or 
two routes of a combined length of less than 
60 miles, and who is receiving for such serv¬ 
ice an annual salary in excess of a salary 
based on the standard rate of $60 per mile 
per annum for the first 80 miles, and whose 
annual salary is in excess of such standard 
rate in conformity with subsection (d> of 
the first section of the act entitled “An act 
to adjust the salaries of rural letter carriers, 
and for other purposes'' (48 Stat. 1213), ap¬ 
proved June 26, 1934, as amended (U. B. C., 
1940 ed., title 89. sec. 107-a). shall be 
assigned to the lowest grade that will pro¬ 
vide an annual salary of not less than his 
base pay under all provisions of said act, 
as amended, plus $800. 

MAIL Xq U IPM M Il' SHOPS 

SBC. 18. (a) The salary of employees In the 
mail-equipment shops shall be as follows: 

Superintendent, $5,700; assistant superin¬ 
tendent, $4,200; general foremen. $3,800; 
foremen of the clerical-mechanical service, 
$2,600 and $2,800; cost accounting and pur- 
dhasing clerks, $3,100, $3,300, and $3,600; 
engineers in charge, 93,100; draftsmen, $8,100, 
$8,800, and $3,600; assistant foremen. $2,400. 

(b) Clerks, nurses, and painters shall be 
divided into 11 grades with annual salaries as 


follows: 

Grade 1.—.$1,700 

Grade 2. 1,800 

Grade 3.-. 1,900 

Grade 4.— 2,000 

Grade 5.-.-.— 2.100 

Grade 6.- 2,200 

Grade 7. 2.300 

Grade 8. 2,400 

Grade 9....._ 2,600 

Grade 10. - 2.600 

Grade 11,.,. 2.700 


and shall be promoted successively at the 
beginning of the quarter following 1 year’s 
satisfactory service in each grade to the next 
higher grade until they reach the eleventh 
grade: Provided, That there shall be three 
additional grades; that is. grade 12. $2,800; 
grade 18, $2,900; and grade 14, $3,000; and 
employees who perform faithful and meri¬ 
torious service shall be promoted to grade 12 
after 8 years of such service in grade 11, shall 
be promoted to grade 13 after 6 years of 
such^service in grade 12, and shall be pro¬ 
moted to grade 14 after 7 years of such serv¬ 
ice in grade 13. 
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( 0 ) Prersmen. lock makers* xnall*bag rs- 
palrers. Inspeotors, mechanics* and postmark¬ 
ing stamp makers shall be divided Into seven 
gr^es* with annual salaries as follows: 

Grade 1.$1,800 

Grade 2—____ 1,900 

Grades.- 2,000 

Grade 4.. 2.100 

Grade 5. 2.200 

Grade 6. 2,800 

Grade 7. 2,400 

and sha^ be promoted successively at the be¬ 
ginning of the quarter following 1 year’s sat¬ 
isfactory service In each grade to the next 
higher grade until they reach the seventh 
grade. 

(d) Firemen, flremen-guards, skilled labor¬ 
ers, and sewers sliall be divided Into six 
grades* with annual salaries as follows: 

Grade 1..-.$1,600 

Grade 2. 1,700 

Grade 3. 1.800 

Grade 4-_ 1,900 

Grade 6- 2,000 

Grade 6_ 2,100 

and shall be promoted successively at the 
beginning of the quarter following 1 year's 
satisfactory service In each grade to the next 
higher grade until they reach the sixth grade. 

(e) Junior mechanics, laborers, and mes¬ 
sengers shall be divided Into seven grades 
with annual salaries as follows: 

Grade 1.$1,300 

Grade 2. 1,400 

Grades. 1,600 

Grade 4. 4.600 

Grade 6. 1,700 

Grade 6. 1,800 

Grade 7. 1.900 

and shall be promoted successively at the 
beginning of the quarter following 1 year’s 
satisfactory service In each grade to the next 
higher grade until they reach the seventh 
grade. 

(f) Temporary employees In the mall equip¬ 
ment shops shall be paid at the respective 
rates of pay of grade 1 provided herein for 
regular employees. 

DIVISION OF XQX7IFMENT AND 8UPPLZX8 

6ec. 19. (a) Traveling mechanicians shall 
be divided into 11 grades, with annual salaries 
as follows: 

Grade 1.$3,000 

Grade 2. 3,100 

Grade 3. 3,200 

Grade 4. 8,300 

Grade 6. 8.400 

Grade 6. 3,600 

Grade 7..:. 3.600 

Grade 8. 3,700 

Grade 9. 3,800 

Grade 10. 3,900 

Grade 11. 4,000 

any shall be promoted successively at the be¬ 
ginning of the quarter following 1 year's sat¬ 
isfactory service in each grade to the next 
higher grade until they reach the ninth 
grade, shall be promoted to the tenth grade, 
after 3 years’ faithful and meritorious 
service in grade 9, and shall be promoted to 
the eleventh grade after 6 years* faithful and 
meritorious service in grade 10. 

(b) Btorrkeepere ehall be paid annual sal¬ 
aries of $3,200 and foremen shall be paid 
annual salaries of $2,700. 

(c) Bequisitlon fillers and packers shall be 
divided into seven grades* with annual sal¬ 
aries as follows: 

Grade 1.$1,800 

Grade 2- 1,900 

Grade 3_ 2,000 

Grade 4...* 2,100 

Grade 6___ 2.200 

Grade 6..—... 2,300 

Grade 7. 2,400 


and shall be promoted successively at the be¬ 
ginning of the (fuarter following 1 year’s sat¬ 
isfactory service in each grade to the next 
higher grade until they reach the seventh 
grade. 

(d) Xjaborers shall be divided Into seven 
grades with annual salaries as follows: 

Grade 1.$1,800 

Grade 2. 1.400 

Grade 8. 1.600 

Grade 4. 1,600 

Grade 6... 1.700 

Grade 6. 1,800 

Grade 7. 1,900 

and shall be promoted successively at the be¬ 
ginning of the quarter following 1 ^ ear’s sat¬ 
isfactory service In each grade to the next 
higher grade until they reach the seventh 
grade. 

Bbc. 20. During the period of the emer¬ 
gency and for 6 months thereafter, or until 
such earlier time as the Congress by con¬ 
current resolution may designate, when the 
needs of the service require postmasters of 
the first, second, and third classes, post-ofllce 
Inspectors, traveling mechanicians, examin¬ 
ers of eqiiipment and supplies, and officers of 
the Railway Idall and Air Mall Services, to 
perform service on Saturday they shall be 
allowed compensatory time for such service 
on 1 day within 6 working days next succeed¬ 
ing the Saturday on which the excess service 
v/as performed: Provided, That postmasters 
of the first, second, and third classes, post- 
office Inspectors, traveling mechanicians, ex¬ 
aminers of equipment and supplies, and offi¬ 
cers of the Railway Mall and Air Mall Serv¬ 
ices. shall be on duty not less than 48 hours 
per week, and shall he paid for the additional 
8 hovirs, as additional pay for working such 
additional time, as follows: Those whose 
salaries are over $6,000 and not over $7,939, 
6 percent of their base annual salaries; those 
whose salaries are over $4,000 and not over 
$5,000, 10 percent of their base annual sal¬ 
aries; those whose salaries are over $2,000 
and not over $4,000, 15 percent of their base 
annual salaries; those whose salaries are 
$2,000, or under. 20 per centum of their base 
annual salaries: Provided further. That no 
postmaster whose base annual salary is 
$8,000 or over shall receive any additional 
compensation for such overtime work: Pro¬ 
vided further, That the Postmaster General 
may. If the exigencies of the service require, 
authorize the payment of overtime In lieu 
of compensatory time for service performed 
on Saturday by employees included In the 
provisions of section 3 and subsection q of 
section 16 of this act. In computing com¬ 
pensation for such overtime employment, the 
annual salary or compensation for such em¬ 
ployees shall be divid^ by 2,024, the number 
of working hours In a year. The quotient 
thus obtained will be the base hourly com¬ 
pensation and one and one-half times that 
amount will be the hourly rate of overtime 
pay. Such overtime payments shall not be 
considered as part of the earned basic com¬ 
pensation. 

Sec. 21. All employees provided for in this 
act in automatic grades who have not reached 
the maximum grade to which they are en¬ 
titled to progress automatically, shal' be pro¬ 
moted at the beginning of the quarter fol¬ 
lowing the completion of 1 year’s satisfactory 
service since their last promotion* regardless 
of any Increases granted them by the pro¬ 
visions of this act* 

SPECIAL-DXUVnT MXaSXNOllMI 

Sxc. 22. (a) Where special-delivery messen¬ 
gers are employed on a full-time basis In 
offices of the first cIsm* they shall be divi¬ 
ded into nine grades, with annual salaries 
as follows; 


Grade 1. $1,600 

Grade 2—. 1.700 

Grade 8. 1.600 

Grade 4.ik-. 1.900 

Grade 6. 6.000 

Grade 6.-. 2,100 

Grade 7. 2.200 

Grade 8. 8.800 

Grade 9. 2,400 


and shall be promoted successively at the be¬ 
ginning of the quarter following 1 year's sat¬ 
isfactory service In each grade to the next 
higher grade until they reach the ninth giade. 

(b) The pay of substitute, temporary, or 
auxiliary special-delivery messengers in offi¬ 
ces of the first class shall be on an hourly 
basis at the following rates: 


Grade 1.$0.79 

Grade 2. .34 

Grade 3. .89 

Grade 4.01 

Grade 6_ .99 

Grade 8—_ 1.04 

Grade 7__- 1.09 

Grade 8__-__ 1.14 

Grade 9. 1.19 


and shall be promoted to the next higher 
grade at the beginning of the quarter fol¬ 
lowing 2,024 hours’ satisfactory service In a 
pay status. 

(c) Special-delivery messengers in offices 
of the first class shall, upon the effective 
date of this act, be entitled to the grade 
to conform with their yeaia of service, as 
follows: 

Less than 2 years* service_..... Grade 1 

2 years but less ban 3 years’ service. Giade 2 

3 years but less than 4 years’ service. Grade 3 

4 years but less than 6 years’ service. Grade 4 

6 years but less than 6 years'service. Grade 6 
6 years’ service or more_Grade 6 

(d) In addition to compensation provided 
in subsections (a) and (b), each special-de¬ 
livery messenger in offices of the first class 
shall be paid* for automotive-equipment 
maintenance at th? rate of 6 cents per mile 
or major fraction thereof for miles traveled 
under the direction of the Post Office Depart¬ 
ment in making delivery of special-delivery 
mall or at the option of the Post Office De¬ 
partment at the rate of 76 cents per hour 
spent in making delivery of special-delivery 
mall. Payment for equipment maintenance 
as provided herein shall be at the same peri¬ 
ods and in the same manner as payments for 
regular compensation to special-delivery 
messengers. 

(e) Special-delivery messengers may be 
employed at duties other than the delivery 
of special-delivery mail when their regular 
duties do not require 8 hours' work in 10; 
and special-delivery articles may, In the dis¬ 
cretion of the Postmaster General, be deliv¬ 
ered by regular, subst.'tute, and temporary 
postal employees, and such employees ehall 
be paid their regular rate of compensation 
for such delivery service. 

(f) The Postmaster General may provide or 
hire vehicles under an allowance basis for 
use in the delivery of special-delivery mall 
whenever the exigencies of the service may 
require. 

(g) For the purposes of section 8 (b), (c), 
and (g) of the Selective Training and Serv¬ 
ice Act of 1940, as amended, and of section 8 
(b) and (c) of the joint resolution entitled 
*’Joint resolution to strengthen the common 
defense and to authorise the President to 
order members and units of reserve com¬ 
ponents and retired personnel of the Regular 
Army Into active military service," approved 
August 27* 1940* as amended (relating to 
reemployment of persons who have served in 
the armed forces of the United States) * serv¬ 
ices as a special-delivery messenger in the 
Postal Service shall be considered servloes as 
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m WfilofM «f til* flifttt* 111 a post. 

tkm *tlMr tkmm ttKipmrjr. 

9wo, 29. Zn the readjustment of ■alarles to 
eonfoitt to the pcoeieloDa of this set, regular 
e m f dd y e ee tor iftm wtsry etopt, antonumo 
«9dtMfMlalffmdeeluifeheeB|ir^ in 
seeClon* if. if, 14, If, If, If, and If aban he 
aaslgnedtotbeaalariFoftliettMiMotleepaat- 
Uons on the fasts of their feae saiaty ptus 90 
patoent, or 0400, whlehever is the leaMr 
amount, out not teas than 0900: Provided, 
lhat when the application of the afore for¬ 
mula produces a stnn that is not ecjusl to 
a sala^ protHled fOr the posftton, the em- 
ploiee ahaa he asidgaed to the neat fltffer 
aaiarf 9 mm: Pr o rtded /afther. That no sm- 
ployee ahall be asalgned to a aelary grade 
atoooe the maahmim automatic or additional 
grade protldedlor the position: And provided 
furtket, that clerks who are emi^oyed not 
Nsa than 40 hoars per week at thtrd-etass 
pest oflees, and who are appointed to regular 
pee ttt o n e, shall hs e s a i g na d to the mlnknum 
■alai 7 rate provided for tbs position. 

SBC. 94 la the readjustment of part-time 
positions to conform to the provtotona of this 
aet, sQbaUtute. tanpotaiy, anilUar;. and 
other part-time emplopeee for whom hourly 
rates of pay have been prorldod in seetlOBs 12, 
13,14.16,16.18, and 19 sbaU be asstgned, re¬ 
spectively. to the hourly rate of pay that most 
nearly equals their base hovriy rate plus 20 
peroent; Provided, That when the fate hourly 
rate plus 20 peroent cftics not equal the hourly 
rates provided by this act. fractional unite 
of lees than 80 percent ehall be disregarded 
and fractional mrlte of 80 percent or more 
shidl be eoi i s i dered as a full unit rate of pay. 

Sk. 38. Allowable service under the provl- 
elone of this act shall be only suCb con¬ 
tinuous setlve servlee as has been rendered 
end shall not taolttds previous periods or 
terms of emptoyineiit: Froeided. however, 
That in the case of employeee who have been 
separated or Shan hereafter he separated ftom 
the field eemoe of the Post OOlee Depart¬ 
ment far nfiitary duty, the periods or terms 
of such ser ri c e timnedlately p recedi ng entry 
into the nfiitary service as well as the time 
eng^ped in military service ehail be con- 
•tmed ae aflowabie service and pro rata credit 
shall be given for the time engaged In mili¬ 
tary service for each year of such service. 

Sac. 28. Nothlns oontalned in Ufie act Shall 
operate to decrease the pay of any pre se n t 
regular emplpyee to an amount lees than bis 
annual base pay plus 8300. 

Sac. 37. The suarn a p p ropri a ted for salaries 
and c om p etwa Oen of postmastov, oflteere, 
and employees of the Fratal Sender in the 
aet rnaktng approprlatloae for the fiscal year 
ending June 80. 1848, shall be available for 
the payment of aalariee and oompaneaUon of 
poetimasters. ofDoers, and employees of the 
Foetal Service at the rates of compensation 
bento provided; and aad& additional euma 
as may be nsweesary are hecaby authoriaed 
to ba appropriated to carry out the provl- 
alone of this act. 

Sac. 28. This act shall taka affect on July 
1, 1848, 

Mr. OiaxaSN of modgaxi. Mr, 
C^ifilnBaii, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

lir. Ctmkmm, I am heartily la layor 
ofOilihttl, Xt If weH merited and long 
ovbfdoiL Xt hfehidii la Its profistoni a 
chanse la the eitiiatloa of ipedal*d^« 
ery mtoieiigefg parttoularlf. Up to now 
tlMfiFliaveheeacaatraetors; thatis thdr 
techaieal deeariptioa. Thig Wh changes 
thdbr iituatHwi and puts them In em* 
plopee status trUh annual salaries. X 
tUw itis a deOntte imiproveaioiii In tte 
pobhe interest, iBmy power the Post 
Ottoe Xlepeytment requeirted in order to 


i mprove iliat it admlte Is a bad npedpl- 
defivecy aervtoe at the present time has 
been granted, 

I wish to read at this time an edIloHal 
which I think mU emnesses the essen¬ 
tial things that ate In this bill. Theedl- 
torial comes from the Xlstroit Labor 
News, under date of May 11,1046: 

POarSL WOBXEM UBBBIVB A BAlBB 

When ceedlt is being given for meritorious 
deeds p er f ormed In belong the w*r eOort 
don't overloeli the poeb-omee worker, no¬ 
body outside the armed mrvices has Cov¬ 
ered a better job than they. That goea for 
all of them—carriers, detoa. and ail the other 
employeee ef the complex Postal ftyetem. 

A stupendous votome of mall has been 
moved bf Che Postal fiervlee. It has sold 
bonds and stamps, helped register aliens, de¬ 
livered mUUons of ration books, and assisted 
with other special servioM. In addition to 
this has been piled the movement of mil¬ 
lions of servlee letters and packages to ell 
parts of the |^be. 

This tromendous task has been performed 
by a staff which has been sorely short-handed 
due to ttie lotroduolioii of many membere in 
the armed services. A very large percentage 
of clerks and earrten and other postal 
worken are at the f ro nt . Securing re^ece- 
ments for the positions they vacated has been 
almost impossible. 

Realising its vital Importance, the Postal 
Servioe hee never called a strike or created 
any disturbance in an eOort to farce better 
pay. 

Save for a $300 par year cost-of-Uvlng 
bonus paid to each worker, postal employees 
receive the same pay they did in 1826. IhU 
la far below inoreases gmixted tn pracucally 
any other Chun of work. And this bonus baa 
been paid for only 3 years. 

Xtoder esieting law even this teuporary 
bonus expires June SO. 

Tb alleviate this situation, the House or 
Representatives te now oonelderlttg a bill, 
H. R. 8086, which would extend the present 
$300 bonua and Increase it $100. Specifically, 
a provision of $400 per year Increase over the 
1926 pay level. 

The salary of postal employees next June 
wUl revert to the 1895 level if this bill fails 
to pass. 

The measure would also allow time and 
one-half for overtime, which postal employees 
do not now enjoy. 

Obviously, the provisions of this bill are 
only reasonable. Postal employees have 
done a remarkable job and deserve better 
tre a tme n t. 

The Mead bill. S. 908. which is similair fa 
most respects to H. R. 3035. is now before 
the Senate Post Omce Committee. Iverp 
member of organized labor and their friends 
should vigorously support these measures. 
Write your Congressman today. 

Bdr. BURCH. Mr. Chstnuso, X offer A 
number of Amendments wliieli Are the 
Clerk's desk. 

The Clerk resd as loilows: 

Amendments offered by Mr. Boneii: Page 
8, line 4. after the word Insert "em- 
pioyeeB.” 

Page 4. line 36, strike out "Saq^yees" and 
Insert the following: "Fostmoitore and em¬ 
ployees." 

Page 10, line 11, strike out "foreman" and 
insert "foremen." 

Pkge 10, line 18, after the word "assistant", 
stalke out "supertoiletofiiit" and I n s er t "su¬ 
perintendents." 

Page 10, IttieSt, gtttt ths word *haalatant", 
■trike out "e npeiln to pd e isr and Insert "au- 

perlntendenta.” 


Page 11, line 3, strike out "superintendent" 
and insert 'huperlntendenta." 

Page 12. line 15, after the word "general", 
strike out "foreman" and insert "foremen." 

Pag* 17. hue 8, after the word "delivery" 
insert a mama. 

Fbge fiS, ttne 7, after the word "appointed*, 
add the fonowlng: "to a regular position." 

Page 28. line 9, after the word "substitute", 
insert a pertod and strike out the foHowlng: 
"except ae provided for clerks at third-class 
post ofSom." 

Page 8i, fine 14, strike out "superintendent" 
and Insert *%uperlntendenti." 

Page 29, tine 16, strike out "Superintend¬ 
ent" and iasart "Superintendents" and strike 
out "unit" and insert "units." 

Page 29, line 16, strike out "superintend¬ 
ent" and Insert "supeHntendents" and strike 
out "unit" and Insert "units." 

Page 29, lln* 17. strike out "engineer" and 
insert "engineers." 

Page 99, line 16. strike out "engineer" and 
insert "enstosers." 

Page 29, line 19. strik* out "Superintend¬ 
ent" and Insert "Superlntsfidents" and strike 
out "engi n ee r " and Insert "engineers." 

Page 80, line 14. strike out the following: 
"Engineers, watch" and insert 'Watch engi¬ 
neers." 

Page 36, line 18, after the word "Into", 
strike oat "six" and Insert *Tour." 

Page 86. line 1. strike out "sixth" and insert 
"fourth." 

Page 59. line 23. after the word "subsec¬ 
tion*. strike out "q" and insert "(p).' 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose: and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. IZAC, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
H. R. 8895, pursuant to House Resolution 
246, directed him to report the same back 
to the House with sundry amendments 
adopted in the Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
prevtous question is ordered. 

Is a s^torate vote demanded on any 
amendment? If not, the Chair will put 
them en fross. 

TTie aneiidment e were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the engroABiiwnt and third reading of the 
blU. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third thne. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the biil. 

Mr. HARTLEY. Mr. Speaker. I de- 
mand the yeas and nays. 

The veas and nasrs were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 361, nays 1, not voting 70, 
as follows: 


[Roll No. 81] 
YBA&-S61 


Abernethy 
Adams 
AUlen, HI. 

Allen. La. 
Andersen, 
H.Carl 

Anderson, Calif. 
Anderson, 

N. Mex. 
Andreaen, 
August R. 
Ang^ 

Arends 

Amoljl 


Auehtneloss 

Bailey 

Baldwin. Md. 
Barrett, Pa. 
Barrett. Wyo* 
Barry 
, Bates. Ky. 
Beau 

Beckworth 
BeU 
Bender 
Bennet, N. Y. 
Bennett, Mo. 
Bishop 


Blackney 

Bland 

Bonner 

Boykin 

Brehm 

Brooks 

Brown, Qa. 

Brown. Ohio 

Brumbaugh 

Bryson 

Buck 

Buckley 

Buffett 

Bulwlnkle 
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Burch Hart O'Toole 

Burgin Bartley Outland 

Butler Bavenner Pace 

Byrne. N. T. Bays Patman 

B^ee, Wis. Hedrick Patrick 

Camp Beffeman Patterson 

Campbell Henry Peterson, Fla. 

Canfield Herter Peterson, Ga. 

Cannon. Fla. Heeelton Pfeifer 

Cannon. Mo. Bill Philbln 

Carnahan Binshav Phillips 

Case. M. J. Hobbs Pickett 

Case, S. Dak. Hoch Pittenger 

Celler Hoeven Ploeser 

Chapman Hollfleld Plumley 

Chelf Holmes. Wash. Poage 

Chenoweth Hope Price. Fla. 

Chlperfleld Horan Pilce, 111. 

Church Howell Quinn, N. Y. 

Clason Huber Rabaut 

Clements Hull Rabin 

Clevenger laac Rains 

Coffee Jackson Ramey 

Cole. Hans. Jarman Randolph 

Cole, Mo. Jenkins Rankin 

Colmer Jensen Rayflel 

Combs Johnson. Calif. Reece. Tenn. 

Cooper Johnson. HI. Reed. HI. 

Corbett Johnson, Ind. Reed, N. Y. 

Cox Johnscn. Rees. Kane. 

Cravens Luther A. Resa 

Crawford Jones Rich 

Grosser Jonkman Richards 

Cxmnlngham Judd Riley 

Curtis Kean Rivers 

D'Alesandro Kearney Rlsley 

Daughton. Va. Kee Robertson, 

Davis Keefe N. Dak 

Dawson Kefauver Robertson, Va. 

Delaney, Kelley. Pa. Robinson. Utah 

James J. Kelly. HI. Robslon. Ky. 

Delaney. Koogh Rockwell 

John J. Kerr Rodgers. Pa. 

Dlckstein Kllbum Roe, Md. 

Dolliver Kllday Rogers. Fla. 

Domengeaux Kinaer Rogers. Mass. 

Dondero Kirwan Rogers. N. Y. 

Doughton. N. C. Knutson Rooney 

Douglas, Calif. Kopplemann Rowan 
Doyle Kunkel Rxissell 

Drewry LaFollette Ryter 

Durham Landis Badowskl 

Dworshak Lane Saseccr 

Bberharter Lanham Schwabe, Mo. 

Elliott Larcade Schwabe. Okla. 

ElllB Latham Scrlvner 

Ellsworth LeCompte Shafer 

Elsaesser LeFevre Sharp 

Elston Lemke Sheppard 

Engel, Mich. Lesinski Short 

Bngle, Calif. Lewis Sikes 

FalloD Link Simpson. HI. 

Felghan Luce Slaughter 

Fallows Ludlow Smith. Maine 

Fenton Lyle Smith, Va. 

Fernandez Lynch Smith. Wis. 

Flannagan McConnell Somers, N Y. 

Flood McCormack Sparkman 

Fogarty McCowen Spence 

Forand McDonough Springer 

Fulton McGehee Starkey 

Gallagher MoGlinchey Stefan 

Gamble McGregor Stevenson 

Gardner McKenzie Stlgler 

Gary McMillan. 8. C. Stockman 

Gathings McMlllen, HI. Sullivan 

Gavin Mr.hon Sumner, HI. 

Gerlach Maloney Sumners. Tex. 

Gibson Manasco Sundstrom' 

Gillespie Mansfield, Taber 

OUletta Mont. Talbot 


Olllle 

Mansfield, Tex. 

Talle 

Goodwin 

Marcantonio 

Tarver 

Gordon 

Martin, Iowa 

Taylor 

Gore 

Martin. Mass. 

Thom 

Oorskl 

Macon 

Thomas, N. J. 

Gossett 

May 

Thomas. Tex. 

Ortbam 

Michener 

Thomason 

Granahan 

Miller, Calif. 

Tlbbott 

Grant, Ind. 

Miller. Nebr. 

Tolan 

Oraen 

Monroney 

Torrens 

Gregory 

Morgan 

Tewe 

GrUOtbs 

Morrison 

Traynor 

Grose 

Mott 

Trimble. 

Gwlnn, N. T. 

Mundt 

Vinson 

Qv^ynne.lowa 

Murphy 

Voorhis, Calif. 

Hagen 

Murray. Tenn. 

Vorys. Ohio 

Hale 

Murray. Wis. 

Vursell 

Hall. 

Neely 

Waelelewski 

Edwin Arthur Norreii 

Weaver 

Bknd 

CBrlen. HI. 

Welchel 

Bare 

OHrleh.Mich. 

Weiss 

Harleee, Ariz. 

O'HarS , 

Welch 

Hameas, Ind. 

O’Konskl ^ 

West 

Harrla 

O’Neal 

Whitten 


Whittington Woloott Woodruff, Mloh. 

Wickersham Wolfenden, Pa. Woodrum.Va. 

Wigglesworth Wolverton. N. J. Zimmerman 

Winstead Wood 

Winter Woodhouee 

NAYS—1 
Smith, Ohio 
NOT VOTTNO—70 


Andrews, Ala. 

Eaton 

Johnson. Okla. 

Andrews, N. Y. 

Ervin 

King 

Baldwin. N. Y. 

Fisher 

Lea 

Barden 

Folger 

Madden 

Bates, Mass. 

Fuller 

Merrow 

Biemlller 

Gearhart 

Mills 

Bloom 

Oeelan 

Murdock 

Bolton 

Gifford 

Norton 

Boren 

Granger 

Powell 

Bradley. Mich. 

Grant, Ala. 

Powers 

Bradley. Pa. 

Ball. 

Priest 

Bunker 

Leonard W. 

Ramspeck 

Carlaon 

HaUeck 

Roe. M. Y. 

Clark 

Hancock 

Babath 

Cochran 

Healy 

Savage 

Cole. N.Y. 

Hubert 

Sheridan 

Cooley 

Hendricks 

Simpson. Pa. 

Courtney 

Hess 

Snyder 

Curley 

Hoffman 

Stewart 

DeLacy 

Holmes. Mass. 

Wadsworth 

Dlngell 

Hook 

Walter 

Dirksen 

Jennings 

White 

Douglas. HI. 

Johnson. 

Wilson 

Earthman 

Lyndon B. 

Worley 


So the bill was passed. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

General pairs: 

Mr. Cooley with Mr. Puller. 

Mr. Bloom with Mr. Allen of Illinois. 

Mr. Curley with Mr. Halleck. 

Mr. Bradley of Pennsylvania with Mr. 
Simpson of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Healy with Mr. Wadsworth. 

Mr. Madden with Mr. Jennings. 

Mr. Bunker with Mr. Wilson. 

Mr. Roe of New York with Mr. Carlson. 

Mrs. Norton with Ur. Cole of New York. 

Mr. Cannon of Florida with Mr. Holmes of 
Massachusetts. 

Mr. Stewart with Mr. Baldwin of New York. 

Mr. Douglas of lUtnols with Mr. Gifford. 

Mr. Biemlller with Mr. Hoffman. 

Air. Sheridan with Mr. Powers. 

Mr. De Lacy with Mr. Hess. 

Mr. Fisher with Mrs. Bolton. 

Mr. MlUs with Mr. Hancock. 

Mr. Boren with Mr. Eaton. 

Mr. Hock with Mr. Dirksen. 

Mr. Powell with Mr. Bradley of Michigan. 

Mr. Andrews of Alabama with Mr. Gearhart. 

Mr. King with Mr. Bates of Massachusetts. 

Mr. Walter with Mr. Leonard W. Hall. 

Mr. Dlngell with Mr. Merrow. 

Mr. Lea with Mr. Andrews of New York. 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. HARTLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that aU Members be 
permitted to extend their remarks on the 
bill Just passed at that point in the 
Record where the general debate was 
concluded. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BURCH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
extend their remarks in the Rioobs on 
the bill just passe d. 

The SPEAKER. la there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Vir¬ 
ginia? 

There was no objection. 


Mr. KNUTSON asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record. 

Mr. CURTIS asked and was given per¬ 
mission to exteifd his own remarks in 
the Appendix of the Record and include 
therein certain excerpts. 

Mr. KEOGH asked and was given per¬ 
mission to extend his remarks and to In¬ 
clude an editorial which appeared in the 
World-Telegram of May 10,1045. 

Mr. LESINSKI asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks as to 
benefits for servicemen, exservicemen, 
and their dependents. 

Mr. RANKIN asked and was given per¬ 
mission to extend his remarks In the 
Record and to include an order of the 
War Production Board relaxing the re¬ 
quirements for the building of rural elec¬ 
trification lines. 

AMENDING NATIONALITY ACT 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I call up House Resolution 228 and ask 
for its present consideration. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That immediately upon the 
adoption of this resolution It shall be in 
order to move that the House resolve itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 387) to amend section 401 
(a) of the Nationality Act of 1040. That after 
general debate, which shall be confined to 
the bill and shall continue not to exceed 1 
hour to be equally divided and controlled by 
the chairman and the ranking minority 
member of the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization, the bill shall be read 
for amendment under the 6>mlnute rule. At 
the conclusion of the reading of the bill for 
amendment, the Committee shall rise and 
report the same back to the House with such 
amendments as shall have been adopted and 
the previous question shall be considered as 
ordered on the bill and amendments thereon 
to final passage without Intervening motion 
except one motion to recommit. 

Mr. SMITH ot Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
this resolution makes in order the con¬ 
sideration of the bill H. R. 387 which 
comes here with the unanimous report 
of the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. The bill is an amend¬ 
ment to a section of the Immigration 
Code. Briefly, this is what it does. In 
the event that the parents of a child 
move to a foreign country and become 
naturalized before that child becomes of 
age, the child’s nationality naturally 
follows that of Its parents. We passed 
an act which provided that If that child 
desired to return to this country and re¬ 
sume his citizenship here, he could do 
BO of his own free will up to a certain 
date in 1945. Before that time had ex¬ 
pired, however, the war intervened; 
therefore, a good many people were 
stranded in foreign countries, and some 
unfortunate persons are losing their citi¬ 
zenship which they could have regained 
except for the fact the war prevented 
them from returning to the United 
States, which was their native country. 
This bill merely extends that time within 
which they can return, from 1945 to 
1947. That is all the bill does. As I 
Raid, it is the unanimous report of thd 
Committee on Immigration and Natural¬ 
ization. 
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Mr. fllpealDar. I jdald M mtaMm to 
ito moJOmmn imm UlfMgm £Mr. 
Mzghinir). 

Mr.JMlCBBMnL A&^apenker,!jfteld 
2 nlBvMf 4a ttie matkmm Ham 
fomift C1A-. BammmL 

Mr. HmaOiLW. Mr. «pmIrsc. amj J 
«* Urn g w i tl iOT a n Im Virginia IMr. 
flHMKl OrllMte or liot liWM PBBWW 
wm bom turo of f oreitB puonte, that 
la, of paweata who wm not w atM r a i hKd , 
wfaHe Che wamCa tMoe wiidmt in the 
UnttM aCaCea, are IneiMM in Ihte act? 

Mr, JXGBHEDK. MbM M the lU- 
dren we are speaking about here are bom 
MliioarttM8taMa,aanioMnatoratlr>ed 
paiwnftaand aoinewf ahonawlio took up 
i m i ^m p e inimigncmaa^BtefwweeLra 
awo Mm the war and imhed CM Chetr 
ckl a enailr and InehMled the dbfld horn 
here aa a ciUaeii of tiiat ooua^. 

Whoi those ohUdren ooaue back they 
have indieaefced to the atate Oapnimant 
that they want to be Aanertam dCtaeoa. 
Under the Matjownlity Mt we have gtren 
then the right to reham on or before 
1M&— 

Mr. HINSHAW. 1 taideiatand that 
part of it, Int Ihavealbrther oueatlon to 
ask. As the genttenaa knows, m great 
many native-born Japaxieae eaaae to this 
oounlaT prior to 1004 and had ohildrea, 
bom in the United States, and then, un¬ 
der the fixciiislBa Act of 1824, they re- 
tumed to Japan with their chOdiea. 
Those cfaUdren were bom la the UStted 
States. Does this act Inclade them? 

Mr. OiCICSTBaM. Ma It has noth¬ 
ing to do sdth the exotaidaMe dosses at 
aU. 

Mr. HIMSHAW. But those ehddran 
were bom in the United States and are 
entitled to claim United States dtisen- 
ship. 

Mr. DiCKBTBlN. If theg^ have left 
the oountry they stay out. and it Is up 
to them to find a way to get hack. We 
make no provision for them to letorn to 
ttdf country. In other words, and elated 
hdelly, aU that the UU Amb Is this: 
Under existing law a citiaen-cbikl, 
whether he mopared dtiaenshlp through 
birth or naturalization—and a great ma¬ 
jority of these children did acquire cttl- 
zenship through birth—loses his dtioen- 
ship torough the naturalisation of a par¬ 
ent in a foreign country if the child at¬ 
tains the age of 83 years wtthooC acgtiir- 
ing permanent residenoe In the Uidted 
States, so that the child might not have 
lost his citlaensblp through any fault nt 
his ownbut through the aet of Ids par¬ 
ent. The law gives bha until he is 83 
years of age to take up residenoe in the 
United States. The preamit law is ade¬ 
quate lor real young folks who can re¬ 
turn to the United States when trans- 
portilton becomes available prior to 
thdr twenty-third Idrthday, The Con¬ 
gress recogEdalng that a number of 
Ameilqan ♦b*!* age of 

23 Whm this law went Into effect gave 
them 8 years after the effective date of 
the ant—Jannary n, 1841—4n wUcb to 
iwCuni to the united States to protect 
their dtlsenship. Bdwever^tbewar was 
on and mgny of them have lost their 
d C tertUP because nf the InahtHty to se- 
mm trsusportatton on which to return 
to the tftdCed States. AH this bin at- 


towidi to do is to give these MUa until 
Jtonaarr ti, MM.to.uidch tomtom to 
the United States. Those who gnesden 
the merits of lids bOi show a d cSni te tn- 
oanslstency beeause the Oongress on at 
least three oocasions has extended Ihe 
tone in sectte 409 of ihe same Mation- 
ality Aet in which to pemilt natundiaed 
dtleens who have been caught abroed 
and have been isMdde to get back, to 
return to the United States. If you de¬ 
cline to act favorably on this MU yon wUl 
be in the poatlton of granting greater 
favors to smturaliaad citiaens ihan to 
native-born citizens. 

The SPEAKER. The time dT the gen¬ 
tleman from California has expired. 

Mr.MXCHEKER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
S mteutes to toe gentleman from Penn¬ 
sylvania nilr. Ricail. 

Mr. KSCH. Mr. Speaker. 1 ask unani- 
mous consent to speak out of order. 

Hie SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the reqnest of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvaida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker. I hold in my 
hand fitmi the Sba Prancisco Call-Bid- 
letin of May 8, 1945, a large pietore of 
Harry Bridges driokteg a toast, and Mr. 
MMotov in toe same pteture drinking a 
toast to Harry Bridges. 

The caption under the large picture 
showing Molotov and Harry Bridges 
drinking a toast to each other, reads as 
follows: 

Oommlsear Molotov provided Harry Bridgea 
with a picture laat evening that will un¬ 
doubtedly wind up In the Bridges album. 
a asy. It was at a party in ttia Borgia Boom 
of the 8t. Fraucia aaad bare the Buastan 
and the loagshora leader see toasting each 
other. Left to right are Dr. Holland Roberts, 
etMinnan of the American Rtisslan Institute; 
Molotov; Ms interpreter, V. Pavlov, and 
Bridges. Caviar and vodlM were plentiful. 

We as American citizens must be care¬ 
ful of what the Communists in this coun¬ 
try are interested In doing to America. 
We in the Congress of the United States 
and those la high places in authority in 
the United States must be very careful 
what the Communists are thinking about 
in the world and how they are trying to 
drag America into communism or some 
other ism that is not Americanism. 
When you look at that picture and see 
tocse two gentlemen drinking that toast, 
I teM you, **America beware,*’ becsmse you 
do not Imow what some people are Irytng 
to do, which will ultimately be ndaows 
to the American peoi^ and the American 
form of government. _ 

Mr. AUGUST H. AMXBU8BN. Mr. 
Bpeaker. wiU the genttosum ytebt? 

Mr. RICH. I yield. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRIBDI. Will 
the genUeman attempt to toll os what 
Mr. Bridges is saying to Mr. Molotov? 

Mr.RlCU. IbaveenldeaMr.Bridges 
Is saying to Mr. Molotov, ‘Mb, Molotov, 
you did a good Job. M yon will keep 
on you can soon wmk It out oe that we 
WiU have cornmnwiam In Aomrioa, be¬ 
cause that is about w3mt Z gtend for.** 

That is what Smf Wrtdgm would 
say—not L Do nto tbtok that 1 am for 
communism, beoaose X do not want to 
leave that imptosslop in toe aoind of 
anybody. Anuodoi. bhoifld be vHdtenU 
America shoiffdbe gwkke to every trans- 


actloa that is takiiig place in America 
fltit this tone, at the San Francisco Con< 
ferawe or any other place in America. 
It we are viidlaiit we will protect the 
CenstittttloKi of the United States and we 
will protect otxr form of government. 
If we de not we wfH loose our form of 
peve B B a ne at , oar freedom, our liberty, 
onr CsBstttutloD. Send Harry Bridges 
back to Anstraiia where he came from. 

The SRMODR. The bine of the gen> 
HoBon from Pennsylvania has expired. 

Mr. bOCHENER. Mr. Speaker, 1 yield 
2 m famte s to the gentleman from Iowa 
tMr. TslueI. 

B. S. A. SHOULD Hgg STABLTBHgn AS 

Mr. TALUS. Mr. Bpeoker, leak unani¬ 
mous consent to speak out of order and 
to revi se an d eastend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is Uiere Objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TALLE. Mr. Speaker, I requested 
time for the purpose of calling the par¬ 
ticular attention of my colleagues to 
what was done in the other body of the 
Congress on yesterday. I refer to the 
passage of 8. 99, with special reference 
to sedikm 5 of that bill. That section 
provides that the R. E. A. be reestablished 
as an Independent agency of the Federal 
Government. That the evidence in sup¬ 
port of the action taken by that bo^ 
was convincing and conclusive is proved 
by the fact that when the final vote was 
taken not a single voice was raised 
against the bni. 

The demand for reestablishing the 
H. E. A. as an Independent agency comes 
from the *‘grass roots” of America, from 
the farmers who borrow the money and 
pay It back, the farmers who work and 
toil to produce food for the Nation, the 
farmers themselves, who, because they 
know bow important nzral electrification 
is, are determined that ft shall be ad¬ 
ministered an a sound, efficient business 
basis and teee from partisan bickering. 
They do iml want the R. £. A. to be a 
political IbtobaU. 

Moved by that spirit, managers of the 
rural electric cooperatives in the State 
of Iowa met in Des Moines on December 
9,1944, to make their position clear. The 
resolution adopted at that meeting may 
be found in my remarks under date of 
December 10, 1944, on page 4821 in the 
Appendix of the Hacoao. Similar reso¬ 
lutions adopted by individual coopera¬ 
tives have been recorded with me and I 
have not to this day received a single 
dissenting opinion. Throughout our 
country the demand Is unmistakable— 
the people want the R. E. A. leestab- 
lished as an independent agency. 

Mr. Speaker, in response to this de¬ 
mand 1 introduced H. R. 1532 on Janu¬ 
ary 19, 1946. On examination it will be 
found that my bill is like section 6 of 
the bIH approved in the other Chamber 
on yester^. 

A matter of such great significance 
should be tna from party differences. 
iB keeping witii that attitude, on the very 
dby when 1 dropped my hlU in the hopper 
way collfiqpifi the gentleman from Mis¬ 
souri IMr. Casmaban] introduced anlden- 
^^ill. My purpose and that of my dis¬ 
tinguished colleague from Missouri to to 
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act in response to the will of the Ameri¬ 
can farmer, who rightfully demands that 
the R. E. A. be kept free from partisan 
politics. The objective Is clear—con¬ 
structive policy, responsiveness to the 
Congress, able and efficient administra¬ 
tion, and no partisan political activity. 

Mr. Speaker, rural electrification is the 
greatest blessing that has come to the 
American farmer in this century. Our 
entire Nation has shared in the benefits. 
I trust, therefore, and I earnestly hope 
that the House Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee, to which my bill 
(H. R. 1532) and similar bills were re¬ 
ferred will take prompt action. I say 
“similar bills" because my colleague the 
distinguished gentleman from Georgia 
[Mr. Pack] introduced a bill with similar 
purpose on February 8, 1946. Volumi¬ 
nous hearings on the conduct of the R. 
B. A. wer^ held by a subcommittee of the 
other Chamber last year. The need for 
reestablishing the R. E. A. as an inde¬ 
pendent agency sticks out like a sore 
thumb on every one of the 2,000 pages of 
those printed hearings. The time to act 
is now. Let there be no delay. 

CALL OP THE HOUSE 
Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. Mr. 
Speaker. I make the point of order that 
a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. fiiVidently no quorum 
is present. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker. I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol¬ 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[RoU No. 82] 


Andrews, Ala. 

Barden 

Bates, Ky. 

Bates, Mass. 

Btemlller 

Bloom 

Boren 

Bradley, Mich. 
Bradley. Pa. 
Buckley 
Bunker 
Burgln 
Byrne. N. T. 
Case. 8. Dak. 
CeUer 
Clark 
Cochran 
Cole. Kane. 
Cole. N. Y. 
Cooley 
Courtney 
Cox 
Curley 
DeLacy 
Dlrksen 
Domengeaux 
Doughton. N. C. 
Douglas, m. 
Barthman 
Eaton 
Plaher 


r.Folger 

Bfadden 

Fuller 

Merrow 

Gamble 

MUler, Calif. 

Gearhart 

Mills 

Olflord 

Murdock 

Granger 

Norton 

Grant, Ala. 

O’Brien. Mich. 

HaU, 

Outland 

Leonard W. 

Phillips 

Halleck 

PoweU 

Hancock 

Powers 

Harless. Ariz. 

Priest 

Harris 

Rains 

Hart 

Rivers 

Hartley 

Roe. N. Y. 

Healy 

Sabath 

Hubert 

Savage 

Heffeman 

Shafer 

Hendricks 

Simpson. Pa. 

Rerter 

Snyder 

Hess 

Stewart 

Hoffman 

Sumners, Tex. 

Holmes, Mass. 

Thomas. Tex. 

Hook 

Vursell 

Jackson 

Wadsworth 

Jennings 

Walter 

Johnson, 

Weaver 

. Lyndon B. 

vmite 

Johnson, Okla. 

Wilson 

Knutson 

Worley 

Leslnskl 


McKenzie 



The SPEAKER. On this roll call 340 
Members have answered to their names. 
A quorum is present. 

By unanimous consent, further pro¬ 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 

with. _ 

SXTENSUOK OP REMARKS 


Ur. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Speaker,! ask unanimous consent to ex¬ 
tend my remarks in the Rbooiio and in¬ 
clude a report by the editors on the 
atrocities in Oenuany. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOBBS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may revise 
and extend the remarks that I expect to 
make this afternoon under special order 
by including therein certain decisions by 
the Supreme Court of the United States, 
citations of other authorities, and other 
quotations. 

The SPEABSIR. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

PERSONAL EXPLANATION 

Mr. QEELAN. Mr. Speaker, during 
the calling of the roll on the bill H. R. 
3035, a bill to classify the salaries of 
postmasters and officers and employees 
of the Postal Service, I was in the library 
off the floor and I was not recorded as 
voting. Had I been present I would have 
voted “aye." 

Mr. ANDREWS of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I was unavoidably detained in 
conference when the recent post-office 
bill was under consideration. I favor 
its provisions, and had I been present I 
would have voted “aye.” 

ABSENDINO THE NATIONALITY ACT OP 
1040 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I move the previous question on the reso¬ 
lution. 

The previous question was ordered. 
The SPEAKER. The question is on 
agreeing to the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 
ELECTION TO COMBHTTEE ON IRRIGA¬ 
TION AND RECLAMATION * 

Mr. IdARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I present a privileged resolu- 
tio . (H. Res. 257) and ask for its im¬ 
mediate consideration. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That Mr. Bckwabx of Oklahoma 
is appointed to the Committee on Irrigation 
and Reclamation. 

The resolution was agreed to, 
AMENDING THE NATIONALITY ACT 
OF 1940 

Mr. DICK6TEIN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve Itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 387), to amend section 
401 (a) of the Nationality Act of 1940. 
The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the con¬ 
sideration of the biU H. R. 387. with Mr. 
Fogaxty in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent the first read¬ 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Dicxstiin] is recog¬ 
nized for 80 minutes. 

Mr. DICBISTEIN. Mr. Chairman, 1 
yield to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Mason], 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Chairman, I just 
wish to make this aimouncemCnt to ihs 


House, that H. R. 387 is a bill to amend 
the Nationality Act of 1940, not the 
Immigration law. 

In view of the fact that the gentleman 
from Kansas [Mr. Rusl worked in the 
preparation of that nationality act, and 
in all probability knows more about the 
details of that act than any other mem¬ 
ber, 1 am asking the gentleman from 
BLansas at this time to explain the provi¬ 
sions of this bill and to tell us exactly 
what it does and also what it does not do. 

I yield to the gentleman from BLansas 
[Mr. Rixs] such time as he desires to 
take. 

Mr. REES of Blansas. Mr. Chairman, 
I shall take 5 minutes to begin with. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Kansas is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 
this legislation, as the distinguished gen¬ 
tleman from Illinois has Just told us, is 
not an immigration measure. It is an 
amendment to the Nationality Act. 
Prior to the passage of the Nationality 
Act of 1940, persons bom in the United 
States who were taken abroad by their 
parents and whose parents became citi¬ 
zens of a foreign country could retain 
American citizenship and at the same 
time claim citizenship in such foreign 
country. That is, provided they did not 
renounce American citizenship. It is 
known as dual citizenship. There were 
thousands of people who came under this 
classification of dual citizenship. 

Under the Nationality Act of 1940 it 
was provided among other things that 
the persons above referred to would lose 
their rights of citizenship after reaching 
the age of 23 years if they did not, prior 
to that time, return to the United States 
and claim permanent residence, or if 
they had reached the age of 23 years 
they would have a right to claim such 
citizenship if they would return to the 
United States for permanent residence 
within 2 years after the act was made 
effective, which was January 13, 1941. 
The extension of 2 years gave them until 
January 13,1943. 

As I have Just suggested, it applies only 
to those persons born in the United 
States of parents who had become citi¬ 
zens of foreign countries while such per¬ 
sons were under age. It was our con¬ 
tention then and it is our contention 
now that such child, provided he com¬ 
plies with other laws of our country, 
ought to have a reasonable time during 
which to claim his citizenship in Amer¬ 
ica. As stated above, the act went into 
effect on January 13, 1941, and the two 
years provided under the act expired on 
January 13, 1943. The war has been 
on in the meantime, so in order to be 
fair to those individuals, we are extend¬ 
ing the time untfi January 1947. A 
comparatively small group will take ad¬ 
vantage of this legislation. I do not 
kqow how many. I^obably somewhere 
in the hundreds will really come back 
and take up citizenship under this law. 
As I say, the only Intention here Is to be 
fair to a group of people who would have 
returned but could not do so because of 
war conditions. Among them are people 
living in France, Great Britain, Xtidy, 
Norway, Sweden, Switzerland and Other 
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fdreigii countries. It has been suggested 
that Japanese would be affected. 1 have 
talked to officials in the Bureau of Immi¬ 
gration with respect to this question 
They say this amendment could not pos¬ 
sibly affect the Japanese, because no one 
whether under this act or not, will be per¬ 
mitted to come into this country except 
by securing visas from the State Depart¬ 
ment. 

Everyone who would come to this coun¬ 
try under the terms of the act would 
have to be admitted by our State Depart¬ 
ment and the Immigration authorities, 
and do not forget that everyone who ap¬ 
plies is an American bom person who 
did not lose citizenship in America 
through any fault of his own. 

Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. 1 yield. 

Mr. LANHAM. Conditions of course 
have changed since 1940, and there will 
be many abroad who by subterfuge will 
be trying to come to the United States. 
Among other provisions. I am concerned 
about this language in the bill: **By his 
own voluntary act.'* 

The sentence being: *'Has not there¬ 
tofore expatriated himself as a citizen of 
the United States by his own voluntary 
act." Suppose a young man's parents 
had gone to Germany and been natu¬ 
ralized in Germany, that when he had 
reached the age of 21 he became a na¬ 
tional of Germany but contended it was 
not his voluntary act, that he was forced 
into it in order to save his life. Could 
he not make the plea that becoming a 
national of Germany was not his volun¬ 
tary act, therefore he would be admis- 
siWe to enter this country? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Kansas has expired. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman 10 additional minutes. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 
I may say to the gentleman from Texas 
that if he did nothing to cause him to 
lose his citizenship. He can come back 
and claim citizenship in the United 
States because he was bom here. He 
could do that before. 

Mr. LANHAM. Suppose he insists his 
act was involuntary, that it was the re¬ 
sult of coercion. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Of course, he 
would have to go before the representa¬ 
tives of our State Department and show 
he was a citizen, and had done nothing 
to lose his right to reclaim citizenship. 
I may aay to the gentleman from Texas 
again that without this act he could have 
done it for 40. 50, or 60 years. 

Mr. LANHAM. But he could not now 
under the time limitatioD of the act. 

Mr. RKES of Kansas. This provision 
of the act of 1040 went into effect in 
1043 and it is a matter of fairness to the 
person because he could not come back 
during the period to 1043. None can ex¬ 
ercise this right under the act because 
the war started soon after the act went 
into effect. 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. Mr. Chair¬ 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. 1 yield to the 
gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. In the last 
three or four years there have come into 
the United States nobody knows exactly 


how many thousands, perhaps hundreds 
of thousands of refugees. They are here 
for the duration of the war, we are told; 
they were brought in here in violation of 
the immigration laws. We just winked 
at them and let them come in here. We 
let them have refuge until the war is 
over. The children of those people are 
citizens of the United States by virtue 
of having been bom on American soil. 

If they go bwck. to other countries with 
their parents this would give the chil¬ 
dren the right to come back to the 
United States and claim citizenship? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I yield to the 
gentleman from Illinois TMr. Mason] to 
answer that. 

Mr. MASON. I will answer the ques¬ 
tion in this way: Every refugee in the 
United States today by virtue of having 
been given refuge is not a United States 
citizen. He is here temporarily. This 
does not change our Constitution. Under 
our Constitution a child born here is 
an American citizen. This bill does not 
affect that child one way or the other 
because those refugees will go back to 
their own coimtry after the war is over, 
and we hope they will all go back. They 
did not take out naturalization papers 
here, therefore this bill has nothing to 
do with their children. You would have 
to change our Constitution in order to 
take away from that child his citizen¬ 
ship which he acquired by virtue of hav¬ 
ing been bora here. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I yield to the 
distinguished gentleman from Tennes¬ 
see. 

Mr. COOPER. How about the pro¬ 
vision in tlUs bill that they must exer¬ 
cise this right before January 1947? 
Would not that child to whom reference 
has been made have to come back be¬ 
fore January 1947 under the explana¬ 
tion given here? 

Mr. MASON. Of course, that is true 
but a chUd that is born here during the 
period his parents were refugees would 
have to come back here before 1947. If 
his parents took him back to Germany, 
France, or wherever they came from, 
the child would have to come back be¬ 
fore 1947, therefore be could not be more 
than 3 years of age. Somebody would 
have to sponsor him and he would have 
to leave his parents back there. So, of 
course, it is a very extreme supposition 
that a child 2 or 3 years of age would 
come back here and live here by himself, 
without anyone to support hhn or to take 
care of him. leaving his parents back 
there. That is an exaggerated illustra¬ 
tion of what this bill covers. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REES of Blansas. I yield to the 
gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. DONDERO. Would not that child 
be in the same position as a chUd born 
to a foreign ambassador or minister to 
this country? He does not become a 
citizen of this country. He is simply 
here. • 

Mr. MASON. Oh, yes. 

Mr.DONDBSRO. When that ambassa¬ 
dor goes back to his own country he 


would become a citizen of the country of 
his parents. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. In any event, 
this particular measure simply says that 
unless this Individual comes back to this 
country after his parents have renounced 
their citizenship in the United State, and 
taken up citizenship in a foreign country, 
then that individual must get back here 
before 1947 and claim citizenship here if 
he is going to become a citizen of the 
United States. Otherwise he is barred. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I yield to the 
gentleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Do I un¬ 
derstand from what was said here that 
this would not affect the refugees at all? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. That is correct. 
It does not affect the refugees. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Unless 
some of those refugees should have chil¬ 
dren born to them here, and, then the 
children would become citizens of the 
United States; is that the gist of the 
gentleman's statement? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. If it is held that 
such children are citizens of the United 
States, you have another problem that 
does not come under this legislation. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. I would 
like to know how broad the limits are. 
How many people is it contemplated that 
this legislation will cover? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. It Is rather 
difficult to estimate, I will say to the 
gentleman from Kentucky, but it is said 
that probably a few hundred will take 
advantage of it. We do not know how 
many are included In this group. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Of 
course, we hear statements made and 
read them in the press that there are 
seven or eight hundred thousand refu¬ 
gees in this country. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. In this country? 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Yes. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. This bill does 
not affect the refugees in this country 
at all. That is an immigration question. 
We are talking about a nationality ques¬ 
tion now. 

Mr, ROBSION of Kentucky. I think 
the average Member of the House feels 
as I do about it, that we do not want to 
break down oui- immigration laws. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I agree with 
that. Neither do I. I want to strength¬ 
en them and tighten them up. 

Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. Mr. Chair¬ 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I yield to the 
gentleman from Louisiana, a member of 
this committee. 

Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. I do not 
know how many refugees it covers, but I 
asked the chairman of our committee 
a moment ago how many It might cover 
and he said it might run into the thou¬ 
sands. I chink the House ought to have 
the benefit of that Information. 

Mr. KILDAY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I yield to the 
gentleman from Texas. 

Mr, KILDAY. The Selective Service 
Act was approved, I believe, on Septem¬ 
ber 16,1940. At that time it covered boys 
up to 21 years of age. That was the 
fwfnitTiijm age. Suppose that a father 
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and mother v;ho had resided in this 
country had a 20-year-old boy whom 
they desired to see escape the draft, and 
had left the country for that purpose, 
and found it to their advantage in the 
country to which they went to become 
naturalized. 1 take it that boy would 
have become naturalized, but under this 
act he would have until 1947 in which 
to return to the United States and elect 
to continue his citizenship. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. That Is correct. 
Of course, as I said a moment ago, he 
would have to appear before our repre¬ 
sentative abroad and show cause why he 
is entitled to return before he would be 
granted a visa to come to this coimtry. 

Mr. HILDAY. But that type of indi¬ 
vidual, one who purposely left the United 
States to evade service in our armed 
forces, would be granted an additional 
period of time in which to come back and 
take up American citizenship which he 
refused to defend. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. We have law 
now with respect to the man who left 
the United States for the purpose of 
evading the draft. We take care of him 
in a manner more severe than depriving 
him of citizenship. There is no question 
about him. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I yield to the 
gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. TARVER. It seems to me that 
the gentleman’s committee ought to 
have at least provided in the bill that 
this national of another country, before 
acquiring citizenship in this country, 
should renounce allegiance to the gov¬ 
ernment of which he had become a na¬ 
tional and swear allegiance to the Gov¬ 
ernment of the United States. Under 
the bill as drafted, all he has to do is 
to return to this country. He does net 
have to say to any authority of this Gov¬ 
ernment that he even wants to be an 
American citizen, but you make him one 
whether or no, and perhaps whether he 
desires to be or not. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Oh, no. The 
persons included under the terms of this 
legislation have in no way renounced 
their citizenship in the United States. 
They are persons who are native-born 
and have not claimed citizenship abroad. 

Mr. TARVER. This is the language 
of the bill- 

Mr. REES of Kansas. If upon his 
own volition he becomes a citizen of the 
country abroad, he loses his citizenship 
here. This legislation does not help that 
person at all. There is no question 
about that. 

Mr. TARVER. May I point out to the 
gentleman that the first part of his pro¬ 
viso says: 

provided further, That a person who has 
acquired foreign nationality. 

So that you are unquestionably deal¬ 
ing with people who have become na¬ 
tionals of another country. 

MDr. REES of Kansas. To acquire 
nationality is different. This bill deals 
only with persons who are American 
bom, and have not on their own volition 
done ansrthing to renoimce that citizen¬ 
ship. They are in a foreign coimtry 
because their parents, or someone took 


them there. There is no election in¬ 
volved, except his return is deemed to 
mean he wants to retain his citizenship 
on his own account. 

Mr. TARVER. You further provide 
that upon his return to the United States 
it shall thereafter be ’’deemed that he 
has elected to be a citizen of the United 
States.” You do not require him to 
make an election. You do not even re¬ 
quire him to say that he wants to be a 
citizen of the United States, much less 
renounce allegiance to the foreign gov¬ 
ernment ot which he has become a na¬ 
tional or pledge allegiance to the Gov¬ 
ernment of the United States. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Kansas has again ex¬ 
pired. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Chairman, I 
3 deld the gentleman 5 additional min¬ 
utes. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I yield to the 
gentleman from California. 

'Mr. HINSHAW. May I ask the gen¬ 
tleman what to me is a very pertinent 
question? As the gentleman knows, 
subsequent to the Exclusion Act of 1924 
a great many Japanese citizens who were 
in this country and had children born to 
them in this country returned to Japan. 
In the years 1937, 1938, 1939, and 1940 
the male children who had been born 
in the United States came back here and 
they were known as the Klbei. Prac¬ 
tically all of them had been through the 
various schools in Japan. They consti¬ 
tute for the most part the 7,000 Jap¬ 
anese who have been taken into our 
relocation centers and separated from 
the other Japanese because they are con¬ 
sidered to be subversive of the best in¬ 
terests of the United States. In addi¬ 
tion to these 7,000, a number still remain 
in Japan who were born here and who 
were not yet 21 years of age on Decem¬ 
ber 7. Would this permit those children 
to return to the United States and claim 
their American citizenship before 1947? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. No; for the 
reason that these individuals were not 
American citizens. They had not be¬ 
come American citizens. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Is there any way in 
the world to draft an act that will pre¬ 
vent that thing continuing? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. This measure 
does not affect that situation at all. 

Mr. HINSHAW. The gentleman means 
that they cannot come in'under this bill? 

Mr. REES of Blansas. That is correct. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Can they come in 
under any other act? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I am not so 
sure whether they can or cannot. This 
bill does not make provision to bring 
them in. I hope we can work out some 
legislation in line with the thought of 
the gentleman from California that will 
apply to those individuals. Of course, if 
I had my way, I would not permit any of 
them to come into this country for years 
and years to come. 

Mr. HINSHAW. The Department of 
* Justice has found that at least 90 percent 
of that particular class of Japs are sub¬ 
versive of the best interests of the United 
States, and they ought to be excluded. 


Mr. REES of Kansas. I am in accord 
with the gentleman’s views. If I thought 
this legislation would ease the situation 
with respect to Japanese, or would di¬ 
rectly or Indirectly make it easier for 
any Japanese to enter this country, I 
would not sup port this legislation. 

Mr. JENKINS. As I understand, we 
did not need this law imtil after the 18th 
of January 1945. The old law applied up 
to the 13th of January of this year. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. It applied to 
January 13, 1943. 

Mr. JENKINS. 1945; let us have that 
exactly understood. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. The old law 
provided they could come in any time; 
that is, before the Nationality Act was 
passed. 

Mr. JENKINS. The old law provided 
that people could come in any time up 
to the 13th of January last past. Let us 
clarify it now so that there will be no 
misunderstanding about it at all. All 
these people, whoever they may be, could 
have come in up to the 13th of January 
last past, could they not? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. If they could 
get in. 

Mr. JENKINS. Nobody has said how 
many there are. The gentleman has in¬ 
dicated that there are only a few. If 
there are only a few, why extend the ld^^ ? 
If there are very many, who ate they? 
Have there been any hearings before the 
gentleman’s committee to indicate who 
they are? Who will be benefited by this? 
If there are only a few. and if nobody 
knows who they are, what is the use of 
changing the law? If it is known who 
they are. why cannot someone tell us 
how many there are and who will be 
benefited? 

Mr. HINSHAW. Who seeks this law? 
That is what I wsuit to know. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. The reason for 
extending the time provided in the act 
is that it was thought to be only fair to 
the thousands of people abroad who were 
bom in the United States and have not 
renounced citizenship in the United 
States and who could not return on ac¬ 
count of war conditions, be given a 
chance to return if they can otherwise 
qualify to return to the United States 
and reside permanently. They did not 
leave on their own volition but were taken 
abroad by their parents, or someone 
while they were minors. Before the act 
of 1940 they could come any time. This 
says they may have until 1947. The ex¬ 
tension is only because of war conditions. 
They were born in the United States and 
had not renounced their citizenship by 
going before a court or by claiming citi¬ 
zenship in some other country. 

For years we had that problem of 
dual citizenship of people all over the 
world. In order to try to cut that off, 
we said in the Nationality Act that all 
persons bom in the United States of 
American parents, either native-born or 
naturalized, were cut off forevermore 
from claiming citizenship if they did not 
come back before January 18, 1943, and 
claim that citizenship, or they had the 
right to wait until they were 23 years 
of age and no longer to decide whether 
they wanted to continue to claim Ameri¬ 
can citizenship. AH this is done is to ex¬ 
tend the time on account of war con- 
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dltlons because they could not get here 
from Italy, Germany, Sweden, Denmark, 
Snsdand, Poland, Holland, or wherever 
it was. So we thought as a matter of 
fairness the act ought to be extended 
until January 1947. Let me repeat this 
deals only with persons who were bom 
in America and who were taken abroad 
by their parents, or someone else, and 
did not go on their own volition. Be¬ 
fore the Nationality Act was passed 
there was no limit. Under this legisla¬ 
tion there is a limit to January 13,1947. 
I regret this legislation seems to be so 
much misunderstood. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Ume of the 
gentleman from Kansas has expired. 

Mr, MASON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
additional minutes to t^e gentleman 
from Kan sas. . 

Blr. JENKINS. Let us be as fair as 
we can about this. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. That is what 
1 am trying to do. 

Mr. JENKINS. Because this amends 
the immigration law which will become 
a part of the permanent law. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. We are talking 
about the nationality law. This is not 
the immigration law. 

Mr. JENKINS. It is a very Important 
law to many people. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Of course it Is 
Important. 

Mr. JENKINS. If any people were 
anxious to come back before January 13, 
1945, they could have come back before 
January 13. If the war clouds were 
coming up, they saw the war clouds com¬ 
ing in 1941, at the time of the attack on 
Pearl Harbor. They had plenty of time 
to come back. Now, if they did not come 
back, what use is it for us to change pres¬ 
ent law, a law on the basis of which a 
lot of people have been governed. What 
is the use of changing that Just for fear 
that somebody, some one or two persons 
might want to come in; and if you cannot 
name anybody who does want to come in, 
we will not know who is interested. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I will say to the 
gentleman this act did not tlx the year 
1941. It went into effect in 1941 but 
gave until January 1943, during which 
these American-born persons might re¬ 
turn and assert their rights of American 
citizenship before being entirely cut off. 

Mr. JENKINS. That is exactly what 
I brought out a while ago in my first 
question, that these people you are talk¬ 
ing about could have come in until the 
13th of January Just past. Why did they 
not come in? If they wanted to come in, 
they should have been here. If you know 
anybody who wanted to comb in after 
the 13th of January 1945, you ought to 
tell us; and if you do not, we ought not 
to bother to amend this very important 
law. 

Mr. COLE of Missouri. Mr. Chair¬ 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I yield. 

. Mr. COLE of Missouri. This act per¬ 
tains to those imder 23 years of age, both 
male and female, is that not correct? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. No, it can per¬ 
tain to older persons than those 38 years 
of age if they have lived abroad, pro¬ 
vided they were minors when they were 
taken abroad and have not become dti- 


lens of a foreign country or have done 
nothing on their own account to become 
citizens elsewhere. 

Mr. COLE of Missouri. We have had 
our armies all over this globe in the last 
4 years; have we not? There was not a 
thing to prevent any one of those peo¬ 
ple from Joining up with the Army, 
whether they were m^e or female, if they 
were able-bodied. For that matter, they 
could have been brought back at Govern¬ 
ment expense and they could have mani¬ 
fested their citizenship in a good way. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Yes. I am glad 
to yield to my colleague from Illinois. 

Mr. MASON. Not one of these people 
who were abroad during these 4 years 
could have Joined up with our forces. 

Mr. COLE of Missouri. Why? 

Mr. MASON. Because In the first 
place they were living under the laws of 
the country In which they were residing. 

Mr. COLE of Missouri. They were 
still American citizens. 

Mr. MASON. That does not make any 
difference whatever. 

Mr. COLE of Missouri. Any American 
citizen can Join the armed forces. 

Mr. MASON. Well, you now are talk¬ 
ing about American citizens 50 years of 
age living in England, Prance, and Ger¬ 
many, and saying they could have Joined 
our armed services. Our armed services, 
in the first place, would not have re¬ 
ceived them. They would not have re¬ 
ceived them or acknowledged them be¬ 
cause they would be useless for military 
purposes. 

Mr. COLE of Missouri. I do not see 
how this could apply to a person 50 
years of age. 

Mr. MASON. It can and does. 

Mr. COLE of Missouri. Will the gen¬ 
tleman exolain to me how it does apply? 

Mr. MASON. The gentleman who 
now has the floor has explained time and 
again that any person living abroad, 
that is. an American citizen born here, 
could have come at any time whether he 
is 40, 60, or 60 years of age. This act 
simply extends that time 2 years. 

Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I yield. 

Mr. ELLIS. I would like to know from 
the gentleman to what extent the public 
welfare would be served by the passage 
of this legislation. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. It is just a mat¬ 
ter of oeing fair to American citizens 
who live abroad and who have not had a 
chance to come back and live in this 
country and retain their American cit¬ 
izenship. They are in England, Holland, 
Sweden. Norway. Italy, France, Mexico, 
Russia, and in various countries of the 
world. It is hardly fair to cut them off 
and say. “You do not even have a chance 
to come back and claim your citizen¬ 
ship because there is a war on and you 
cannot get here.” That is all there Is 
to it. It is Just a matter of fair deaUng 
with them. Do not forget these people 
must comply with every other law^nd 
regulatio n dea ling with the subject. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr« Chainnan, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I shall be glad 
to yield. 


Mr. KEEFE. Were any hearings 
printed in connection with this bill that 
the gentleman knows of? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. «No. Not on 
this amendment to the act. 

Mr. KEEFE. Does the gentleman 
have in mind any specific Instance of 
American citizens who were compelled to 
live abroad and who wanted to come 
back to the United States and found that 
they could not come back to this coun¬ 
try? Do you have in mind any of these 
extreme cases the gentleman Is talking 
about? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I will put it 
this way. that there are a number of in¬ 
dividuals who were bom in the United 
States who have been living abroad for 
years. If they were born here, they had 
the right heretofore through all the 
years from the beginning, since our Con¬ 
stitution was adopted to retain their 
citizenship. 1 trust the gentleman lis¬ 
tened to the explanation 1 made with 
respect to this legislation. 

Mr. KEEFE. They had the right but 
they never saw fit to elect to take that 
right until the war broke out and their 
peaceful living in Europe was disturbed. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Oh, yes. I tried 
to tell the gentleman a while ago there 
was no time limit at all when they could 
return until the limit of January 1943 
went into effect. 

Mr. KEEFE. Now they want to come 
back to America. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Oh, now. the 
gentleman ought to understand by this 
time. 

Mr. KEEFE. I can give you some 
specific cases if you want to know about 
them. 

Mi\ REES of Kansas. The specific 
cases are all persons born in the United 
States, whose parent or parents may have 
been either American-born or natural¬ 
ized citizens. We are not talking about 
foreigners. They are people who were 
taken to foreign countries when they 
were minors. We are not even talking 
about Americans who went abroad after 
reaching the age of majority. We do 
not know how many there are, but they 
are all American-born. It is my Judg¬ 
ment, as I told you, that possibly a few 
hundred may avail themselves of this 
legislation. They are Americans who 
have not in any way taken allegiance to 
any foreign powers, or have done any¬ 
thing to indicate their interest in a for¬ 
eign government. Some Members would 
have you believe some of them are for¬ 
eign enemies. They do not belong to 
that class at all. 

Someone suggested these Americans 
had until January 1943 to return to this 
country. Surely, it has been made plain 
this act did not even go into effect until 
January 1941. There was very little 
travel to this country after that date. 

I regret we do not have the number 
who have been taken abroad through the 
years past. I only suggest that it is 
probable that a few hundred may get to 
come home under this measure. They 
are, after all, Americans. It Is suggested 
they may be alien enemies. Allen 
enemies cannot and will not come, 
whether this legislation is passed. These 
jieople live in various countries. They 
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are In Sweden, Norway, Denmark, Hol¬ 
land, Poland, Australia and in practiccOly 
all other countries. 

Something has been said about Japa¬ 
nese being permitted to come into this 
country under the terms of this extension 
to the Nationality Act. It will not make 
it one bit easier for Japanese to come into 
this country. Not at all. If I thought 
so. of course I would not support it. Let 
me call the attention of some of you who 
have been talking so much about the 
Japanese this afternoon, that as far back 
as 1939, 1940, and in May 1941 I called 
attention on the floor of this House to 
the immense amounts of scrap steel and 
iron that was going to Japan. Even in 
May 1941 I called attention to a ship¬ 
ment of 800,000 barrels of high octane 
gas that was consigned to Japan. Of 
course. I did not forsee a war with Japan, 
certainly not, but I did not think it could 
be right that wc should furnish Japan 
with more scrap than all countries, so 
she could use it for building her arms and 
munitions. My record with respect to 
that matter is on a par with any of the 
Members of this House. I think. Mr. 
Chairman, this legislation has nothing 
to do with the Japanese problem, or any 
problems dealing with Axis Powers. 
This legislation deals only with Ameri¬ 
can-born Americans. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, I had not intended to 
speak on this bill, but I think there is a 
great deal of confusion about the 
measure. I want to make something 
clear that I do not think is understood. 

In the first place, for 50 or more years 
it haJB been the habit of many Americans 
to go abroad, buy a home, a chateau, and 
live there, and then go to the American 
consul every year and renew their pass¬ 
port and continue as Americans. We 
have found the richest ladies of this 
land who have taken all their millions 
over there to marry a duke or a count, 
or whatever he may be. They have lived 
there in glory and pleasure, drawing 
upon the pocketbooks of the American 
people. Then, after a 6-year study of 
what is known as the Nationality Act, 
we said to all of the so-called Americans, 
some of whom avoided the payment of 
taxes, some of whom never lived here 
or voted here except that they claimed 
the protection of our American consul 
when they were in trouble over there— 
and they were in trouble almost all of 
the time. Under the Nationality.Act we 
said, ‘*You are either going to be an 
American or not. Unless you return to 
your home country and establish the fact 
that you owe allegiance to the United 
States instead of to France or England 
or Belgium, you are through forever.’* 
We said to them, ”We will expatriate you 
forever, irrespective of the fact that you 
were bom In this country.” So under 
the Nationality Act we gave them the 
right to return on or before the 13th of 
January 1943. If they did not return, It 
was presumed, under the law, that they 
lost their right to claim American citi¬ 
zenship and advised the consuls to that 
effect. 

Many of those people attempted to 
come back, but a number of them could 
not get boats because the war was on, 


and it was humanly impossible to obtain 
passage. This bill simply provides that 
those who were unable to return be given 
an opportunity to extend the statute of 
limitations from January 13, 1943, until 
1947. That Is all this bill does. Many 
Americans lost their citizenship on Jan¬ 
uary 13. 1943, through no fault of their 
own. In other words, they are now ex¬ 
patriated. What the committee is ask¬ 
ing you to do, at the request of the De¬ 
partment of Justice, is to extend the stat¬ 
utory period until January 13, 1947, be¬ 
cause of the war and because they were 
unable to come back here. 

Mr. KEEFE. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. I yield. 

Mr. KEEFE. May Isay to the gentle¬ 
man that I recall very distinctly the 
efforts made by our State Department at 
that very time about which the gentle¬ 
man is speaking, urging upon United 
States nationals to get out of those 
nations and get out of those countries. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. I agree with the 
gentlem an. 

Mr. KEEFE. And they were fur¬ 
nished the means of transportation. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. No. 

Mr. KEEFE. Well, now. the gentle¬ 
man says “No.” Will the gentleman 
address himself- 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. I am trying to 
agree with the gentleman, that some 
stranded Americans were given aid to 
come back here, but the people I am 
talking about, the general mass of people 
did not ask for aid. All they asked was 
a boat to get back to the United States 
to repatriate themselves in the country 
in which they were bom. But it was 
too late—^the war was on and only an 
insignificant few were returned on the 
steamship Oripsholm. 

Mr. KEEFE. Has the gentleman any 
hearings or is there any evidence to 
which we ca n turn to show those facts? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. No; but the State 
Department will verify these statements. 

Mr, KEEFE. I do not find any hear¬ 
ings or any evidence, but I have to go 
back in my recollection of what I saw 
In the orders of the Slate Department, 
and the advice that was given and the 
pleas that were made for those people 
to return to Amer ica. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. I want to say to the 
gentleman from Wisconsin that as many 
as possible returned because of the warn¬ 
ing of the State Department. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 5 additional minutes. 

But a lot of American citizens who 
v/ere trying to comply with the very law 
that was passed and repatriate them¬ 
selves by returning to their mother coun¬ 
try could not possibly get a steamship on 
which to come back. They did not ask 
for any financial aid from the State De¬ 
partment. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman sdeld? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. I yield. 

Mr. MASON. While the State De¬ 
partment did warn these people that they 
had better get back here, yet that same 
State Department is asking for the ex¬ 
tension of time. These same people 


whom the State Department warned 
could not, or in some cases in all prob¬ 
ability, did not, take advantage of it. 
The State Department therefore is ask¬ 
ing us to extend this time. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. That is right. 

Mr. BREHM. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. For a brief ques¬ 
tion; I wish to make some other ob¬ 
servations. 

Mr. BREHM. Right along that line, 
are not shipping facilities more critical 
now and will they not be until 1947 than 
they were before? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. No; I believe the 
gentleman has the situation confused. 

Mr. BREHM. They are according to 
the War Department. 

Mr. MASON. We are Just asking that 
the time be extended to 1947. If the war 
is still going on in 1947 and we cannot 
get transportation we may even have to 
ask for a further extension of time. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. I beUeve the gen¬ 
tleman from Ohio is a little confused 
about this. Let us at least understand 
the case a» it is. The gentleman said 
that transportation was better before 
than after. There has not been any 
transportation at any time for civilians 
since the war broke out, and it was pretty 
hard even before we entered the war 
after Pearl Harbor for them to get 
transportation back to this country. I 
have been assured by the statement of 
men in the steamship business that no 
one was able to come in and no one 
was able to go out. 

Mr. BREHM. They were between 
January 13. 1941, and December 7. 1941. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. A number of them 
did come but there were thousands who 
could not in that short time. I am 
speaking about those who could not pos¬ 
sibly get transportation back, who could 
not get travel priority. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Was not that be¬ 
cause they were confined within areas 
occupied by Germany? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Both—some were 
interned in enemy coimtries and could 
not get out—others in friendly countries 
could not secure transportation. All we 
are asking- 

Mr. HINSHAW. Would they come un¬ 
der this bill. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. All we asked was 
that those Americans who claimed to 
be American citizens and wanted to con¬ 
tinue being American citizens return by 
a certain date. A lot of them came back. 
A lot of them were helped financially by 
the State Department to get back; but 
there wer^ a great many more who could 
not come back, who could not find any 
ships, with whom it was not a question of 
receiving financial aid from the State 
Department. In the case of a number of 
the younger men who were able to serve 
in the armed forces, they enlisted in the 
Allied forces. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield for one further ques¬ 
tion? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. I am sorry; I can¬ 
not; there are too many others wishing 
to interrogate me. 

Mr. MOTT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

ACr. DICKSTEIN. I yield. 
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Mr. MOTT. The gentleman seems to 
have been speaking generally about these 
Americans who were abroad but who 
were not able to get back. If I read this 
amendment correctly, It refers only to a 
person whAi^as acquired foreign nation¬ 
ality through the nationalization of his 
parents. That Is aU this bill refers to, 
is It not? That is the entire subject 
matter. Am I right or am I wrong? 

Mr. D1CK6TEIN. I want to empha¬ 
size by repetition the explanation I made 
to the gentleman from California fMr. 
Hinshaw]. Under existing law a cit¬ 
izen-child, whether he acquired citizen¬ 
ship through birth or naturalization— 
and a majority of these children did ac¬ 
quire citizenship through birth—loses 
Ills citizenship through the naturaliza¬ 
tion of a parent in a foreign country If 
the child attains the age of 23 years with¬ 
out acquiring permanent residence in 
the United States, so that the child might 
not have lost his citizenship through any 
fault of his own but through the act of 
his parent. The law gives him until he 
is 23 years of age to take up residence 
in the United States. The present law 
is adequate foi real young folks, who can 
return to the United States when trans¬ 
portation becomes available prior to their 
twenty-third birthday. The Congress, 
recognizing that a number of American 
citizens had passed the age of 23 when 
this law went into effect, gave them 2 
years after the effective date of the act— 
January 13, 1841—in which to return 
to the United States to protect their cit¬ 
izenship. However, the war was on and 
many of them have lost their citizenship 
because of the inability to secure trans¬ 
portation on which to return to the 
United States. All this bill attempts to 
do is to give these folks until January 13, 
1947, in which to return to the United 
States. Those who question the merits 
of this bill show a definite inconsistency 
because the Congress on at least three 
occasions has extended the time in sec¬ 
tion 409 of the same Nationality Act in 
which to permit naturalized citizens who 
have been caught abroad and have been 
unable to get back, to return to the 
United States. If you decline to act fa¬ 
vorably on this bill, you will be in the 
position of granting greater favors to 
naturalized citizens than to native-born 
citizens. 

Mr. MOTT. Does the gentleman claim 
those people are covered by this bill? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Certainly. 

Mr. MOTT. This bill, unless I read it 
entirely erroneously, pertains only to 
Americans who have lost their citizen¬ 
ship through the nationalization of their 
parents in a foreign country. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. That is true, and I 
am trying to follow that. Suppose the 
parents came here 20 years ago and chil¬ 
dren were born to them. These chil¬ 
dren became naturalized. Their chil¬ 
dren became naturalized if they were 
under 21. Also the native-born. Then 
before the children became 21 they took 
the children and moved to England and 
renounced citizenship in the United 
States in favor of England. They be¬ 
came English citizens. Under Czecho¬ 
slovakia law or Italian law or any other 
law that child was expatriated without 
xci-293 


his consent, even though bom in this 
country. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 5 additional minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, these children now 
want to return here and claim their 
birthright, but they cannot return al¬ 
though we gave them the right to do so 
imder the Nationality Act. It was im¬ 
possible to obtain shipping space. This 
simply asks for a 2-year extension. 

Mr. MOTT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. I yield to the gen¬ 
tleman from Oregon. 

Mr. MOTT. They can return if they 
are under 23 years of age. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Yes; but this bill 
takes care of the many who are over 23. 

Mr. MOTT. No. The present law 
says anyone can return before he is 23 
years of age without any restriction 
whatever. This applies only to those 
over 23 years of age who have lost their 
American citizenship through the for¬ 
eign naturalization of their parents. I 
cannot possibly conceive of anybody 
coming under this. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. That is right. We 
simply provided in the Nationality Act 
they must return before they are 23 years 
of age, or within 2 years after the effec¬ 
tive date of the act January 13. 1941- 

Mr. MOTT. So this would involve 
people over 23. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Yes. In 1943 they 
tried to get back, because the State De¬ 
partment is loaded with telegrams and 
letters asking for permission to return. 

Mr. MOTT. How many of those did 
not come back because their sons were 
approaching the draft age? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. I do not know and 
I nave no sympathy for that kind of 
busine.ss. The gentleman knows that 
and I have explained that the Seventy- 
eighth Congress took care of that. 

Mr. MOTT. Nevertheless they would 
be taken in under this. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. I am not defending 
those ’•ats who ran away from the de¬ 
fense of their coimtry. They are taken 
care of. 

Mr. MOTT. They would come in here 
under this. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. I am interested in 
the legitimate men and women. 

Mr. MOTT. Those people would come 
in. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. We have a State De¬ 
partment and consuls* They can exam¬ 
ine those people and they can throw them 
out under different clauses and refuse 
them admission or refuse them a pass¬ 
port. They must refuse them under 
Public Law 431 of the Seventy-eighth 
Congress, 

Mr. ELSTON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. I yield to the gen¬ 
tleman from Ohio. 

Mr. ELSTON. It would also Include 
some who have actually fought in the 
German Army against this country? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. If any individual 
fought against the United States in this 
war they lose their citizenship under sub¬ 
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section (c) of the very section we are 
trying to amend. 

Mr. ELSTON. The way this reads now 
It would permit them to come in. 

Mr, DICKSTEIN. No; existing law 
takes care of that. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. I yield to the gen¬ 
tleman from Kansas. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I want to make 
the observation that to cut these indi¬ 
viduals off is not cutting off Germans, 
and Japanese, and all that sort of thing 
so much as it is cutting off our own 
friendly allies. That is the trouble. It is 
unfair to them. The gentleman from 
Ohio suggested that they should have 
been able to see this war coming on and 
therefore should have come in here and 
should have come back to this country 
and established their citizenship in the 
meantime. There are a good many of us 
who did not see the war coming on. as 
far as that is concerned. This is a mat¬ 
ter of fairness to the individuals them¬ 
selves who are our friends and our friend¬ 
ly allies. We want to protect them. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. I yield to the gen¬ 
tleman from Louisiana. 

Mr. BROOKS. I want to ask this 
question in line with another question 
that has been asked the gentleman. 
When we got to work and passed the con¬ 
scription law before the war came on 
there was a rather heavy exodus of people 
from the United States to other countries 
in order to avoid the draft. Since the 
war has come along lots of those people 
can plead that boats were not available 
for them to come back on and to bring 
their sons back to serve in the Army of 
our country. 

Will this bill allow those people who 
have gone out of the country to evade the 
draft to become American citizens again? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. The gentleman 
makes an excellent contribution because 
it reminds me that the Seventy-eighth 
Congress passed an act—^Public Law 
431, approved September 7. 1944, to the 
effect that any individual who was sub¬ 
ject to the draft and then left the coun¬ 
try shall be always and forever barred 
from entering the country again. 

Mr. BROOKS. Without an amend¬ 
ment, that man could return. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has again ex¬ 
pired. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 1 more minute in order to 
answer certain statements. 

Statements have been made to the ef¬ 
fect that there are thousands of refugees 
coming in here. I think that is an un¬ 
fair statement. There was a statement 
made to the effect that there were thou¬ 
sands of aliens coming in. That is un¬ 
fair, because in the last 5 or 6 years ninc- 
hundred-and-some-odd thousand were 
kept out of this country, and Instead of 
the 150.000 or 160,000 quota for last year, 
only about 28,000 numbers were used up. 
TTiere are no thousands of refugees com¬ 
ing in, and it is not proper or fair to the 
lot of these people who are helping us in 
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this war effort to charge them with being 
undesirable and not entitled to be here. 
The people who are here as refugees are 
here under a permit to come here for 
business purposes. I think the injection 
of that bugaboo story of a lot of refugees 
flooding this country is unfair in con¬ 
sidering this legislation. 

The CHAIRBAAN. If there are no 
further requests for time, the Clerk will 
read the bill for amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc.. That the first sentence 
of the second proviso of section 401 (a) of 
the Nationality Act of 1040, approved October 
14, 1940 (54 Stat. 1168; 8 U. S. O. 801 (a)). is 
hereby amended to read as follows: ‘'Provided 
further. That a person who has acquired 
foreign nationality through the naturalisa¬ 
tion of his parent or parents, and who at 
the same time is a citizen of the United 
States, shall, if he is abroad and has not 
theretofore expatriated himself as a citizen 
of the United States by his own voluntary 
act. be permitted at my time prior to Janu¬ 
ary 13. 1947, to return to the United States 
and take up permanent residence therein, 
and it shall be thereafter deemed that he has 
elected to be a citizen of the United States.'* 

Bfr. AIiLEN of Louisiana. Mr. Chair¬ 
man, I offer a preferential motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Alien of Louisiana moves that the 
Committee do now rise and report the bill 
back to the House with the recommendation 
that the enacting clause be stricken out. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Chairman, a par¬ 
liamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The genUeman wiU 
state it. 

Mr. MASON. May I ask if this motion 
Is debatable? 

The CHAIRMAN. Five minutes on 
each side is allowed. 

Mr. MASON. I thank the Chairman. 

Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. Mr. Chair¬ 
man, I have thought a great deal about 
this bilL Frankly. I wish it were possi¬ 
ble for me to give the bill my whole¬ 
hearted support. This bill was reported 
out of committee in the last Congress, 
but we have a habit of again reporting 
out most of those bills that die on the 
calendar in the previous Congress when 
a new Congress meets, reserving the right 
to any Member of the committee to favor 
or oppose in the House any bill brought 
up for consideration. I am therefore 
exercising the right I reserved. 

Perhaps a mistake was made in bring¬ 
ing this bill to the House. I do not re¬ 
call whether I was present when the bill 
was first voted out in the last Congress. 
We have so many bills in that committee 
that one cannot keep all of them in 
mind. 

But this debate has brought additional 
information. For instance, the chair¬ 
man of our committee now says , quite 
frankly that the bill might cover thou¬ 
sands of persons. It is evident to me that 
the House would like to have further in¬ 
formation as to how far this bill might 
go, how many persons it might cover, 
what countries might be involved, and 
other angles. 

Ihis question ought to have further 
study and consideration. This bill is 
rather broa4» rather indusive, perhaps 
too much so. It has been suggested here 
that it might let in some Japs, 1 am not 


certain about that. Maybe it will. The 
contention is made that if it lets In any 
Japs, there will only be a **handful.*' If 
it lets in one Jap. that is one too many. 

It might do this also. It might permit 
some young men to come to this country 
to claim this citlsenship who actually 
fought against the American boys on for¬ 
eign soil. Do not say it could not do 
that, because it could. Parents who took 
their children back to Europe before the 
war and remained there during the war 
no doubt had sons fighting in the armies 
against our sons. If this bill gives any 
possibility of those being able to come 
back to America and claim citlsenship, it 
ought to be changed. In my mind such 
is a distinct possibility. 

It might also make a very convenient 
vehicle for draft dodgers, as was pointed 
out by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
KildavI. All sorts of reports have come 
to us of parents taking their sons to other 
countries Just prior to this war to evade 
military service for their sons. If this 
bill makes it possible for such sons to 
come back here now and claim citizen¬ 
ship. we want it changed. 

I recognize that it only extends a right 
under the 1940 Nationality Act, but I am 
not certain that we were right in the 
1940 Nationality Act in that respect. If 
we made a mistake by writing that pro¬ 
vision into the 1940 act there is no reason 
why we should perpetuate the mistake 
and make it even worse here. We have 
found other things in the 1940 Nationality 
Act that needed correcting and this may 
be one also. This bill perhaps indicates 
the need of further study on that particu¬ 
lar point. This phase of the 1940 act 
should be reviewed in the light of world 
conditions existing at this time. 

One other point: When people come tb 
this country from a foreign land, any 
child under the age of 21 derives citizen¬ 
ship from its parents. If the aliens, the 
father and mother, come here and get 
naturalized, all their children under 21 
years of age derive their citizenship 
from them. The children thus become 
American citizens. Now, if those same 
parents go back to their former country 
and take out citizenship again in their 
former countries, thus renouncing Amer¬ 
ican citizenship, are we under obligations 
to receive those children back here as 
American ctlzens, notwithstanding the 
actions of their parents? This bill would 
probably bring about Just that peculiar 
situation. 

These are only some of the possibili¬ 
ties under this bilB which have been re¬ 
vealed by this debate. There may be 
deserving cases. Some legislation on 
this question might perhaps be Justified. 
I am not passing on that now. I am 
simply saying that this bill is too broad, 
too Inclusive, to warrant final passage at 
this time. We should explore the entire 
question further. I certainly do not want 
to do anybody any harm. I have no 
prejudices in the matter at all. I merely 
feel that we should call a halt on this 
procedure at this time. I shall be glad 
to give consideration to deserving cases 
in the future, but I am unwilling to pro¬ 
ceed further with this very broad and 
all-inclusive bill. I therefore ask favor¬ 
able consideration of my motion to Strike 
out the enacting clause. 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Chairman, 1 rise in 
opposition to the motion, 

Mr. Chairman, this House by a large 
majority passed the Nationality Act In 
that Nationality Act this House sought 
to correct an evil that had been prevail¬ 
ing for at least 90 years or moie. and that 
was the dual citizenship situation. Up 
until we passed the 1940 Nationality Act, 
any citizen of the United States could 
live in a foreign country as long as he 
pleased and still claim dtizenship here, 
still return here and be accepted as an 
American citizen. We felt that that was 
a bad situation, and the Congress in its 
wisdom passed the Nationality Act, 
which* stated that that practice could not 
go on any longer; that an American cit¬ 
izen living outside of the United States, 
in a foreign country, must before a cer¬ 
tain date or before he is 21 years of age 
state that he wants to retain his citizen¬ 
ship and must come back to this country 
in order to do that. 

We all felt we were accomplishing a 
great deal at that time, but the war 
came on, and these people could not get 
back. They could not state right here in 
the United States that they wanted to 
retain their citizenship. Then this Con¬ 
gress in its wisdom extended the time 
that that could be done until 1943. Prom 
1941 to 1943 we were at war. They 
could have come back before 1941, per¬ 
haps, although it was difficult then, but 
from 1941 to 1943 we were at war, and 
they could not come back. 

All this bill does is to do Justice to 
those American citizens, and they are 
American citizens, although under the 
act the time limit has expired, and auto¬ 
matically they lose their citizenship. 
The purpose of this act is to extend to 
them this further time to come here and 
reclaim their citizenship. 

The question has been raised that 
some of these people might have, if they 
were in Germany, fought against our 
boys. That is true; that is possible. 
But not one of those who have fought 
in the German Army, even if they are 
native-born American citizens, can come 
back here. There are other laws that 
take care of that situation. Visas are 
required. Certainly their record, when 
they apply for a visa, will be scanned to 
see if that was the case. Therefore, we 
do not need to worry about that end of 
it. So far as the Jap is concerned, 1 am 
willing to state emphatically right now 
that not one Jap will be returned to this 
country from Japan because of being a 
native-born citizen of the United States. 
This bill has nothing to do with that 
type of case anyway because the parents 
In their case do not become naturalized 
citizens Qf Japan again. This bill does 
not touch that type of citizen anyway. 
So we have some things raised in con¬ 
nection with this bill which have noth¬ 
ing to do with the bill. We are Just 
seeking to extend the time so that it 
will be possible for an American citizen , 
who desires to retain his ciUzenship to 
come here and state that fact. That Is 
all the bill does. 

The CHAURMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Illinois has expired. 
All time has expired. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, a parlia¬ 
mentary inquiry. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, where a 
motion to strike the enacting clause is 
sustained by a vote of the Comihittee of 
the Whole, can the bill then be further 
considered by the legislative committee 
from which it came? 

The CHAIRMAN. If the motion is 
adopted, it will be reported back to the 
House and it will then depend upon the 
action taken in the House. 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Chairman, a par¬ 
liamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. JENKINS. There seems to be 
some confusion. Mr. Chairman. Those 
who wish to defeat this measure should 
vote “aye” on the motion to send it back. 

Mr. DICKSTBIN. That is correct. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the motion of the gentleman from Louisi¬ 
ana [Mr. Allen]. 

The question was taken: and on a divi¬ 
sion (demanded by Mr. Dickstein) there 
were—ayes 90, noes 45. 

So the motion wsis agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Uhder the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair. 
Mr. Fogarty, Chairman of the Com¬ 
mittee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union, reported that that Com¬ 
mittee having had under consideration 
the bill H. R. 387, directed him to report 
the same back to the House with the 
recommendation that the enacting clause 
be stricken out. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

The question is. Shall the enacting 
clause be stricken out? 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. Dickstein) 
there were ayes 93 and noes 61. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr, Speaker, 1 ob¬ 
ject to the vote on the ground that there 
is no quorum present, and I make the 
point of order that there is no quorum 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently there is no 
quorum present. 

The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Sergeant at Arms will notify absent 
Members, and the Clerk will call the 
roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
^ere—yeas 177, nays 157, not voting 98. 
as follows: 

[Roll No. 83] 

YEAS—177 


Abernethy 

Brown, Ohio 

Daughton, Va. 

Allen, La. 

Brumbaugh 

Davis 

Anderaou, 

Bryson 

Dough ton, N. C. 

E. Carl 

Bulwinkle 

Drewry 

Androseu, 

Butler 

Durham 

August H. 

Byrnes, WJe. 

Dworshak 

Angell 

Camp 

Elliott 

Arnold 

Campbell 

Ellis 

Auchlncloss 

Carlson 

Ellsworth 

Baldwin. Md. 

Carnahan 

Elston 

Barrett, Wyo. 

Chapman 

Engel, Mich. 

Bates, Ky. 

CbeU 

Ervin 

Beckworth 

Chlperlield 

Fallon 

Bell 

Church 

Fellows 

Bender 

Clements 

Fenton 

Bennett, Mo. 

Clevenger 

Oathlngs 

Bishop 

Cole, Mo. 

Gibson 

Blaokney 

Oolmer 

GlUesple 

Bolton 

Combs 

Gillette 

Bonner 

Cooper 

GlUle 

Brehm 

Cravens 

Goodwin 

Brooks 

Omwford 

Gore 

Brown, Ga. 

Cunningham 

Graham 


Grant, Ind. 

McDonough 

Robertson. V». 

Gregory 

MeGr^or 

Bobelon. Ky. 

Griffiths 

McKenzie 

Rockwell 

Gross 

McMlUen, Dl. 

Rodgers. Pa. 

Qwynne, Iowa 

Mahon 

Roe.Md. 

Hare 

Maloney 

Rogers, N. Y. 

Harness. Ind. 

Manasoo 

Russell 

Harris 

Mansfield, 

Schwabe, Mo. 

Henry 

Mont. 

Bohwabe, Okla. 

Heselton 

Martin. Iowa 

Scrlvner 

Hlnshaw 

Merrow 

Shafer 

Hobbs 

Miller. Nebr. 

Sheppard 

Hoch 

Mills 

Short 

Holmes. Wash. 

Mott 

Bikes 

Hull 

Mtmdt 

Smith, Ohio 

Izac 

Murdock 

Smith. Wls. 

Jenkins 

Murray, Tenn. 

Springer 

Jensen 

Norrell 

Sumner, ni. 

Johnson. Calif. 

C'Hara 

Taber 

Johnson. 111. 

Peterson, Fla. 

ToUe 

Johnson. Ind. 

Peterson, Qa. 

Tarver 

Johnson. 

Pickett 

Thomason 

Luther A. 

Pittonger 

Tlbbott 

Jones 

Ploeser 

Trimble 

Jonkman 

Poage 

Vorys. Ohio 

Keefe ’ 

Price, Fla. 

Weaver 

Kerr 

Ramey 

Wclchel 

KUday 

Ramspeck 

West 

Klnsser 

Randolph 

Whitten 

Landis 

Rankin 

Whittington 

Lanham 

Reed. N.Y. 

Winstead 

Larcade 

Rich 

Winter 

Latham 

Richards 

Wolcott 

Lewis 

Riley 

Wolfenden, Pa. 

Ludlow 

Rivers 

Wood 

Lyle 

Rizley 

Woodruff. Mich. 

McConnell 

Robertson, 

Woodrum. Va. 

McCowen 

N. Oak. 

NAYS~157 


Adams 

Gossett 

Neely 

Allen, m. 

Oranahan 

O’Brien, 111. 

Anderson. Calif. Green 

O’Brien. Mich. 

Anderson, 

Hagen 

O’Konskl 

N. Mex. 

Hale 

O’Toole 

Andrews, N. Y. 

Hall. 

Outland 

Bailey 

Edwin Arthur Patrick 

Baldwin. N. Y. 

Hand 

Patterson 

Barrett. Pa. 

Harless. Ariz. 

Phllbln 

Beall 

Havenner 

Powers 

Buck 

Hays 

Prtce, Ill. 

Byrne, N. Y. 

Hedrick 

Quinn. N. Y. 

Canfield 

Herter 

Rabin 

Cannon. Fla. 

Hill 

Bayfiel 

Cannon. Mo. 

Hoeven 

Reed. HI. 

Case. N J. 

Hollfield 

Rees, Kans. 

Celler 

Hope 

Resa 

Chenoweth 

Horan 

Rogers. Fla. 

Clason 

Howell 

Rogers, Mass. 

Coffee 

Euber 

Rooney 

Corbett 

Jackson 

Rowan 

Grosser 

Jarman 

Ryter 

Curtis 

Judd 

Sadowskl 

D’Alesandro 

Kean 

SafEcer 

Delaney. 

Kearney 

Sharp 

James J. 

Kee 

Sheridan 

Delaney. 

Kelley. Pa. 

Simpson. HI. 

John J. 

Kelly, m. 

Smith, Maine 

Dickstein 

Keogh 

Somers. N. Y. 

Dingell 

Kllburn 

Sparkman 

Dolllver 

King 

Spence 

Dondero 

Blirwan 

Starkey 

Douglas. Calif. 

Kopplemann 

Stefan 

Doyle 

Kunkel 

Stevenson 

Eberharter 

LaFollette 

Stigler 

ElsaesBor 

Lane 

Stockman 

Engle, Calif. 

LeCompte 

Siilllvan 

Fclghan 

LeFevre 

Sumners, Tex. 

Fernandez 

Lemke 

Simdstrom 

Flannagan 

Leslnski 

Talbot 

Flood 

Link 

Taylor 

Fogarty 

Luce 

Thom 

Polger 

Lynch 

Thomas, Tex. 

Forand 

McCormack 

Torrens 

Fulton 

McQUnchey 

Towe 

Gallagher 

Marcantonlo 

TPraynor 

Gamble 

Martin. Mass. 

Voorhls, Calif. 

Gardner 

Mason 

Vursell 

Gary 

Gavin 

May 

Waslelewskl 

Michener 

Wickersbom 

Geelan 

Miller. Calif. 

Wlgglesworth 

Gerlach 

Monroney 

Wolverton, N. J. 

Gordon 

Morgan 

Woodhouse 

Qorski 

Murray. Wie. 



NOT VOnNO—98 


Andrews, Ala. 
Arends 
Barden 
Barry 

Bates, Blass. 

Bennet, N.Y. 

BlexnUler 

Bland 

Bloom 

Boron 

Boykin 

Bradley, BCich. 


Bradley, Pa. 

Buckley 

Buffett 

Bunker 

Burch 

Burgln 

Oase, 8. Dak. 

Olark 

Ooohran 

Cole, Kana. 

Ocde.M.T. 

Cooley 


Courtney 

Cox 

Curley 

Dawson 

DeXiacy 

Dlrksen 

Domengcaux 

Douglaa, Ill. 

Sarthman 

Baton 

FWier 

Fuller 


Oearhart Johnson, Okla. Robinson, Utah 
Qifford Kefauver Roe, N.Y. 

Granger Knutson Sabath 

Grant. Ala. Lea Savage 

Gwlnn, N. Y. BicGehee Simpson, Pa. 

Hall. McBflllan. 8. C. SlauRbter 

Leonard W. B^fadden Smith, Va. 

Halleck Bfansileld. Tex. Snyder 

Hancock Morrison Stewart 

Hart Murphy Thomas, N. J. 

Hartley Norton Tolan 

Healy O'Neal Vinson 

Hubert Pace Wadsworth 

Heffernan Patman Walter 

Hendricks Pfeifer Weies 

Hess Phillips Welch 

Hoffman Plumley White 

Holmes Blass. Powell Wilson 

Hook Priest Worley 

Jennings Rabaut Zimmerman 

Johnson. Rains 

LyndOn B. Reece, Tenn. 

So the enacting clause was striken out. 
The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Simpson of Pennsylvania for, with Mr. 
Biemiller against. 

General pairs: 

Mr. Cooley with Mr, Puller. 

Mr. Healy with Mr. Halleck. 

Blr. Chirley with Mr. Wadsworth. 

Mr. Madden with Mr. Jennings. 

Mr. Bunker with Mr. Wilson. 

Mrs. Noi-ton with Mr. Cole of Now York. 

Blr. Stewart with Blr. Holmes of Massachu¬ 
setts. 

Mrs. Douglas of Illinois with Mr. Gifford. 
Mr. Barry with Mr. Hoffman. 

Mr. De Lacy with Bli*. Hess. 

Mr. Boren with Mr Eaton. 

Mr. Pfeifer with Mr. Hancock. 

Mr. Hook with Mr. Dlrksen. 

Mr. Powell with Blr. Bradley of Michigan. 
Mr. Andrews of Alabama with Blr. Gear¬ 
hart. 

Blr. Morrison with Mr. Bates of Massachu¬ 
setts. 

Blr. Walter with Blr. Leonard W. Hall. 

Mr. Fisher with Mr. Arends. 

Mr. Roe of New York with Mr. Hartley. 

Mr. Vinson with Mr. Reece of Tennessee. 
Mr. Hart with Mr. Knutson. 

Mrs. Douglas of California changed 
her vote from “aye” to “no.” 

Mr. Cannon of Florida changed his 
vote from “aye” to “no.” 

Mr. Rich changed his vote from “no” 
to “aye.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

On motion by Mr. Rankin, a motion 
to reconsider was laid on the table. 

The doors were opened. 

FURTHER BIESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 
A further message from the Senate, 
by Mr. Carrell, one of its clerks, an¬ 
nounced that the Senate had passed 
without amendment bills of the House 
of the following titles: 

H. R. 3036. An act to amend section 409 of 
the Interstate Commerce Act, as amended. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate disagrees to the amendment of 
the Hous.e to the bill (S. 383) entitled 
“An act to provide for further develop¬ 
ment of cooperative agricultural exten¬ 
sion work”; requests a conference with 
the House on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses thereon, and appoints Mr. 
Bankhead, Mr. Bilbo. Mr. Ellender, Mr. 
Capper, and Mr. Shipstead to be the con¬ 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 
CALENDAR WEDNESDAY 

Mr. MCCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that business In 
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order on Calendar Wednesday may be 
dispensed with this week. 

The SPEAKER. Xs there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. REED of New York asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Appendix in two instances and to 
Include therewith statements before the 
Ways and Means Committee. 

Mr. NORRELL asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Rxcoro and include a press release by 
Secretary Ickes. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN asked and jvas given 
permission to extend his own remarks in 
the Appendhc. 

Mr. HAGEN asked and was given per¬ 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include a prayer by Dr. O. F. 
Blackwelder, pastor of the Church of 
Reformati on. W ashington, D. C. 

Mr. SHAFER asked and was given per¬ 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Record. 

Mr. LUDLOW asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include an editorial from the 
Indianapolis Times. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts asked 
and was given permission to revise and 
extend her remarks and include therein 
a radio address she made to the WAC’s on 
yesterday, their third birthday. 

PEBM18SION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. Bdr. 
Speaker, I ask imanimous consent that 
on Tuesday next, May 22, after the read¬ 
ing of the Journal and disposition of busi¬ 
ness on the Speaker’s table and all legis¬ 
lative matters, 1 may be permitted to ad¬ 
dress the House for 25 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
title request of the gentleman from Mon¬ 
tana? 

There was no objection. 

Blrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
today after the other special orders I may 
address the Hous e for 2 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

PERSONAL EXPLANATION 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, 1 ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minut e._ 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Arl- 
Eona? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MURDOCBL Mr. Speaker, 1 was 
unavoidably detained this afternoon 
when the vote was taken on the post 
ofiaoe pay bill, H. R. 8035. Had I been 
present I would have voted ’’yea.’* 

NEWS BLACK-OUT 

Mr., SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SFSiAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich¬ 
igan? 

There was no objection. 


Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, late edi¬ 
tions of Washington newspapers carry 
the infonpation that President Truman 
has reversed Elmer Davis’ news black¬ 
out policy in the Reich. This is a very 
encouraging sign. By his action, Presi¬ 
dent Truman has made it very clear that 
he intends to have a free press not only 
in the United States but in the coimtries 
we occupy. He has further indicated 
that he does not intend to permit power- 
drunk bureaucrats to form the policies 
for his administration. His action today 
will be hailed by ever true American. 

The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Ala¬ 
bama LMr. Hobbs] is recognized, for 1 
hour. 

FAIR EMPLOYMENT PRACTICE^ 
COMMISSION 

Mr. HOBBS. Mr. Speaker, H. R. 2232 
is entitled ’*A bill to prohibit discrimina¬ 
tion in employment because of race, 
creed, color, national origin or ancestry.’* 
But if it were truly and frankly given 
the title it deserves, it would be this: “A 
bill to assassinate Abraham Lincoln 
again; to foment racial and religious 
hatred, jealousy, dissension, strife, dis¬ 
cord. and disunity, while weakening 
patriotism; also to subvert and prosti¬ 
tute the Constitution of the United 
States, particularly the BUI of Rights; 
and to extirpate those rights retained by 
the people and guaranteed by the ninth 
amendment; also, to substitute the false 
and cowardly whine of Inferiority com¬ 
plex. for free competition on a basis of 
honest merit; also, to create a super¬ 
bureau to dwarf and dominate the rest 
of Government, provide as many of the 
60,000,000 jobs as may be necessary, and 
enslave everyone but the Commission 
and its pets.** 

WHTt 

Why is this bill here? The obvious 
answer Is that both of the major political 
parties in the United States have dis¬ 
graced themselves by vying with each 
other in seeking to curry favor with the 
voters of minority groups whose political 
support it is thought can be bought by 
making them beneficiaries of such 
guaranteed favoritism. 

But, while this is true, it does not 
account for all of those who are pushing 
this measure. Many of them are just 
as sincere and honest in their support 
as we are in our oppo^tian^ These are 
not demagogues and are for the bill be¬ 
cause they believe that Ute members of 
these groups or some of them are being 
made the object of unfair and hostile 
discrimination. They believe in the 
American principle of ialmess, *^the 
square deal,*' as all good citissens dot 
The difference between them and us Is 
not too great to be reconciled. 

When we think this proposal and 
its manifest prognosis through, in the 
light of the Constitution, we are bound 
to realize that if this theory should be¬ 
come approved practice, our ''Bill of 
Rights** will have become emasculated; 
the ’’land of the free** wiU have lost its 
freedom; slavery, which we all hoped 
and prayed was gone forever, wifi have 
been reestabUshed; the United States of 


America will have become ^*the home of 
the brave'* only in memory; and while 
America’s heroic millions continue to 
fight abroad, as bravely as men ever 
fought, to free the world and to preserve 
our own freedom, on the home front It is 
proposed to sell our birthright and theirs 
for a mess of pottage and establish a 
Fourth Reich in all but name. 

Let us be frank and honest with each 
other. There is really very little dis¬ 
crimination in employment because of 
race, creed, color, national origin or 
ancestry. 

To be discriminating is a virtue. It is 
a characteristic to be sought and ac¬ 
quired. Discrimination in the choice of 
music, painting, sculpture, or any other 
art. Including the art of the artisan or 
salesman, is a quality of which one may 
be proud. To differentiate because of 
low motives such as prejudice or hatred, 
is unworthy, to say the least. To eschew 
the lower and choose because of higher 
motives is commendable. Rotary teaches 
its members: "He profits most who serves 
best." We have never risen to the high 
level of that business ethic, and still seek 
to make money only for money’s sake. 
But, whether the business ethic be high¬ 
er or lower, most of the discrimination 
in employment is because of the profit 
motive, and the belief that the appli¬ 
cant employed was beftter fitted for the 
job or would be of more financial bene¬ 
fit to the employer than the rejected ap¬ 
plicants. The same is true of discharges. 
Almost every business institution, large 
or small, is a stadium wherein is played 
the cruel game of "survival of the fittest." 
The fittest like it, and prldefully admit 
the truth. The others do not like it, and 
nearly always yell: "Kill the umpire.” 
They charge crooked favoritism or any 
other "alibi” they can frame. Sometimes 
character, qualifications, and experience 
being equal, the determining factor in 
employment, or in replacement, is the 
family connections or friends of the re¬ 
spective applicants, and their compara¬ 
tive pulling power of business or good 
will. But as used in the laboratories of 
personnel procurement, retention, or 
promotion, the best neutralizer of the 
acid of prejudice or hatred is the alkali 
of doHar-valuef 

Suppose, however, that the profit mo¬ 
tive is a myth, the survival of the fittest 
but a false figment of a diseased imagi¬ 
nation, and assuming the truth of the 
theory of the P. E. P. C. bill, to wit, that 
hatred because of race, creed, or color 
caused and causes every failure to get or 
to keep emploirment. If hate be the 
cause, is forcing the hated on the hater 
the cure? 

QUO WARBAITTO? 

Who are we? And, "Upon what meat 
doth this our Caesar feed, That he 
is grown so great?” We are not the sov¬ 
ereign, we are but the representatives of 
the sovereign; chosen by the sovereign 
for the shortest term known to cur elec¬ 
tion laws, to use only those legislative 
powers granted us In the Constitution. 
This imitation of power is true^ oitiy of 
the Congress. 

All iMiBlativa powecf herein granted shall 
be vested in a Congrese (art. I, sso. 1). 
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The executive power ihall be vexted in a 
Preeldent (art. n, see. 1). 

The judicial power of the United Btatei 
■hall be vested in one Supreme Court and in 
such inferior courts as the Congress may 
from time to time ordain and establish (art. 
HI, sec. 1). 

So, if you are a man of honor, you 
cannot vote for a bill, no matter how 
good you may think it, unless you can 
point to your authority in the Constitu¬ 
tion. 

I challenge anyone so to Justify this 
bill or any part of it. 

This is a free country. Our freedoms 
are guaranteed by the Constitution and 
by the honor of the Congress and the 
courts. Nor do our rights have to be 
enumerated—we are free—and have all 
rights that we have not voluntarily sur¬ 
rendered. 

The provision *'A11 legislative powers here¬ 
in granted shall be vested In a Congress" 
means that Congress “within the limits of 
its powers and observing the restrictions im¬ 
posed by the Constitution may, in its dis¬ 
cretion, enact any statute appropriate to 
accomplish the objects for which the Na¬ 
tional Government was established." (Bur¬ 
ton V. United States (202 U. S. 344, 367 
(1906)).) 

The only legislative powers vested in Con¬ 
gress are those "herein granted." "Whenever, 
therefore, a question arises concerning the 
constitutionality of a particular power, the 
first question is whether the power be ex¬ 
pressed in the Constitution. If it be. the 
question is decided. If It be not expressed, 
the next inquiry must be whether it is prop¬ 
erly an Incident to an express power and 
necessary to its execution. If it be, then it 
may be exercised by Congress. If not. Con¬ 
gress cannot exercise it." (Justice Story, 
Commentaries on the Constitution, sec. 1243, 
quoted with approval in United States v. 
Hants (106 U. 8. 629, 636 (1883)).) 

The Government of the United States is 
one at delegated, limited, and enumerated 
powers. Therefore, every valid act of Con¬ 
gress must find in the Constitution some 
warrant for Its passage. This is apparent by 
reference to certain provisions of the Con¬ 
stitution; e. g., (a) article I. section 1 that 
all legislative powers granted by the Consti¬ 
tution shall be vested in the Congress of the 
United States: (b) article I. section 8, which 
eniunerates the powers granted to Congress, 
and concludes the enumeration with a grant 
of power "to make all laws which shall be 
necessary and proper to carry into execution 
the foregoing powers and all other powers 
vested by the Constitution in the Govern¬ 
ment of the United States, or in any depart¬ 
ment or officer thereof"; and (o) the tenth 
amendment which declares that "the powers 
not delegated to the United States by the 
Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the 
States, are reserved to the States respectively, 
or to the pec^le." (Martin v. Hunter's Lessee 
(1 Wheat. 804 (1816)); McOuUooh v. Jlfary- 
land (4 Wheat. 816 tl810)); CHbbona v. Ogden 
(9 Wheat. 1 (1824)); United States v. Harris 
(106 U. 8. 629, 636 (1888)); CivU BighU 
Cases (109 U. 8. 8); Butts v. Merchants 
Transportation Co. (280 U. 8.126). (None of 
these cases has been overruled or qualified on 
the point now at issue.) U. 8 . v. Cruikshank 
(02 U. 8. 645): Pettibons v. U. S. (149 U. B. 
202); Logan v. U. 8. (144 U. B. 263, 286, 208) 
(Wherein is clearly shown the distinction be¬ 
tween rights that are "recognised" by the 
Constitution and those that are so "granted** 
or “created”).) 

Nor should It be forgotten that there 
are other definite and pointed limitations 
uxion the power of Congress. 

No bill of attainder or ex post facto law 
Shall be passed (art. I, sec. S). 


A bill of attainder is a legislative act 
which Inflicts punishment without a 
Judicial trial. If punishment be less than 
death, it Is a bill of pains and penalties— 
Cummings v. Missouri (4 Wall. 277, 323). 

Every law that makes an act done be¬ 
fore the passage of such law criminal, 
which was innocent when done, or that 
alters rules of evidence. Is an ex post 
facto law— Colder v. Bull (3 Dali. 386, 
390); Ex parte Garland (4 Wall. 333, 
377); Cummings v. Missouri (4 Wall. 277, 
325-328); Burgess v. Salmon (97 U. S. 381, 
384). 

The P. E. P. C. bill, among other things, 
seeks to regulate private employment by 
Federal law. This, on the specious and 
absurd pretext that discrimination in 
such employment affects Interstate or 
foreign commerce. 

This bill also seeks to regulate upon the 
same theory the membership and privi¬ 
leges of members of labor unions. 

The case of Hodges v. U. S. (203 U. 8.1) 
clearly shows that any attempt by the 
Federal Government to regulate such 
private affairs is unconstitutional and 
void. This case was decided in 1906 but 
has not been overruled nor qualified, and 
has stood the test of time for nearly 40 
years. For the convenience of the House, 
I quote the majority opinion in full; 

Mr. Justice Brewer, after making the fore¬ 
going statement, delivered the opinion of the 
court. 

While the Indictment was founded on scc- 
tlona 1977 and 6508, we have quoted other 
sections to show the scope of the legislation 
of Congress on the general question in¬ 
volved. 

That prior to three post bellum amend¬ 
ments to the Constitution the National Gov¬ 
ernment had no jurisdiction over a wrong 
like that charged in this indictment is con¬ 
ceded: that the fourteenth and fifteenth 
amendments do not Justify the legislation is 
also beyond dispute, for they, as repeatedly 
held are restrictions upon State aotlon, and 
no action on the part of the State is com¬ 
plained of. Unless, therefore, the thirteenth 
amendment vests in the Nation the jurisdic¬ 
tion claimed the remedy must be sought 
through State action and in State tribunals 
subject to the supervision of this court by 
writ of error in proper cases. 

In the Slaughter House cases (16 Wall. 
86, 76), In defining the privileges and im¬ 
munities of citizens of the several States, 
this Is quoted from the opinion of Mr. 
Justice Washington in Corfield v. Coryell 
(4 Wash. Cir. Ct. 871, 380); 

''The inquiry,' he says. *l8, what are the 
privileges and immunities of citizens of the 
several States? We feel no hesitation in con¬ 
fining these expressions to those privileges 
and immunities which are, in their nature, 
fundamental; which belong, of right, to the 
Citizens of aU free governments; and which 
have, at all times, been enjoyed by citizens 
of the several States which compose this 
Union, from the time of their becoming free. 
Independent, and sovereign. What these 
fundamental principled are, It would be more 
tedious than difficult to enumerate. They 
may. however, be all comprehended under 
the following general heads: Protection by 
the Government, the enjoyment of life and 
liberty, with the right to acquire and possess 
property of every kind, and to pursue and 
obtain happiness and safety; subject, never¬ 
theless. to such restraints as the Government 
may prescribe for the general good of the 
whole.’" 

And after referring to other cases this 
court added (jr. 77>: 

"It would be the vainest show of learning 
to attempt to prove by citations of authority 


that up to the adoption of the recent amend¬ 
ments no claim or pretense was set up that 
those rights depended on the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment for their existence or protection, 
beyond the very few express limitations 
which the Federal Constitution Imposed 
upon the States—such, for instance, as the 
prohibition against ex post facto laws, bills 
of attainder, and laws Impairing the obliga¬ 
tion of contracts. But with the exception of 
these and a few other restrictions, the entire 
domain of the privileges and immunities of 
citizens of the States, as above defined, lay 
within the constitutional and legislative 
power of the States, and without that of the 
Federal Government." 

Notwithstanding the adoption of these 
three amendments, the National Government 
still remains one of enumerated powers, and 
the tenth amendment, which reads "the 
powers not delegated to the United States by 
the Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the 
States, are reserved to the States respectively, 
or to the people," is not shorn of its vitality. 
True, the thirteenth amendment grants cer¬ 
tain specified and additional power to Con¬ 
gress. but any congressional legislation di¬ 
rected against individual action which was 
not warranted before the thirteenth amend¬ 
ment must find authority in it. And in in¬ 
terpreting the scope of that amendment it 
Is well to bear In mind the words of Mr. 
Chief Justice Marshall in Gibbons v. Ogden 
(9 Wheat. 1,188). which, though spoken more 
than four score years ago, are still the rule 
of construction of constitutional provisions: 

"As men whose intentions require no con¬ 
cealment generally employ the words which 
most directly and aptly express the ideas 
they intend to convey, the enlightened patri¬ 
ots who framed our (Constitution and the 
people who adopted it must be understood 
to have employed words in their natural 
sense and to have intended what they have 
said.” 

The thirteenth amendment reads; 

"Sxc. 1. Neither slavery nor Involuntary 
servitude, except as a punishment for crime 
whereof the party shall have been duly con¬ 
victed. shall exist within the United States, 
or any place subject to their jurisdiction. 

"Sec. 2. Congress shall have power to en¬ 
force this article by appropriate legislation." 

The meaning of this is as clear as language 
can make it. The things denounced are 
slavery and involuntary servitude, and Con¬ 
gress is given power to enforce that denuncia¬ 
tion. All understand by these terms a con¬ 
dition of enforced compulsoi’y service of one 
to another. While the inciting cause of the 
amendment was the emancipation of the 
colored race, yet it is not an attempt to com¬ 
mit that race to the care of the Nation. It is 
the denunciation of a condition and not a 
declaration in favor of a particular people. 
It reaches every race and every individual, 
and if in any respect it commits one race to 
the Nation It commits every race and every 
individual thereof. Slavery or involuntary 
servitude of the Chinese, of the Italian, of 
the Anglo-Saxon are as much within its com¬ 
pass as slavery or Involuntary servitude of the 
African. Of this amendment it was said by 
Mr. justice Miller in Slaughter House cases 
(16 Wall. 86,69), "Its two short sections seem 
hardly to admit of construction.” And 
again: "To withdraw the mind from the con¬ 
templation of this grand yet simple declara¬ 
tion of the personal freedom of all the hu¬ 
man race within the jurisdiction of this Gov¬ 
ernment ♦ • • requires an effort, to say 
the least of it." 

A reference to the definitions in the dic¬ 
tionaries of words whose meaning is so thor¬ 
oughly understood by all seems an affectation, 
yet in Webster "slavery" is defined as *'the 
state of entire subjection of one person to 
the will of another.” Sven the secondary 
meaning given recognises the fact of sub¬ 
jection. as "one who has lost the power of 
resistance: one who surrenders himself to 
any power whatever; as a slave to passion, to 
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luit, to «troug drink, to JunMtkm.** oad 
**Mmtud£** if by tha jama juttiorlty 4Udtomd 
to ba **tba atata of ixoluntary or Mnpulaory 
BUbJaotion to a maatar/* 

It if jald, bowavar. that .ona of the dlf- 
ahUitlas of aUaary; ona of tha indicia of ita 
ajiftenoe. waa a iack of powar to make or 
parfonn oontsaota* dad that whan tbaaa da- 
Xendanta, by InttaddaUati and iOrca. com- 
paUad tba colorad man named in the indlot- 
mant to daaiat Ctom pavfozmlng tbair coa- 
traot they ta that OKtant raduced thoaa 
parttaa to a oondUton of alaaary: that la. of 
aublaetlon to tba wlU of dafandanta. and da- 
prtoad tham of a fraaman'a power to paiform 
hla contract. But every wioag dona to an 
Indfvidualbyaaotber.aetlngalnglyorlBeon- 
oart with atbara. opasataa pro tanto to ahrldpe 
aoma of the freedom to which tba IndlvidtMl 
la entitled. A freeman baa a right to be pro¬ 
tected in hla peraon from an aaaaalt and bat¬ 
tery. He la entitled to hold bla property atf e 
from treapaaa or apprapriatioa* but no mere 
peraonal aaaault or tceqwaa or appropriatton 
open^ to reduce the Indlvidoal to a condi¬ 
tion of alarery. Xadead, thie la eonoadad by 
coiinael for the Oovamment. for in their 
brief <after refantag to certain daeialona of 
thia court) it ia aaid: 

“With thaae dadalona. and many othara 
that Baight be obad. before ua. it la vain to 
contend that the JMeeal Oonatitution ae- 
curaa to a eltfaan of the United Stataa the 
right to work at a given occupatloa or par¬ 
ticular calling free from injury, oppreaaion, 
or interference by individual dtlaena." 

**Xven though auch right be a natural or 
inalienable right, the duty of protecting the 
cltiaen in the enjoyment of such right, free 
from individual Interferaoce. reata alone with 
the State. 

“Ualeaa. ttaeiefore. the addittonal element, 
to wit, the inftiction of an injury upon one 
individual dUaen by another, eolely on ac¬ 
count of bia color, be sufficient ground to 
redress ouch injury the individual citisen 
sufiemig eueb injury must be left for re- 
draaa of bia grimnae to the State lawa.*’ 

The lofie nf thia coRocaalan points irre- 
alatimy to the contention that the thirteenth 
amendment operates only to protect the 
African race. This is evident from the fact 
that nowhere in the record does It aj^ear 
that the parties charged to have been 
wrongad by the defendants had ever been 
tbemeelves elaveaa. or were the descendants 
of danaa. TSaey took no more from the 
amexKhnecit then any wther cltiaeni of the 
United Btatea. But If, na we have seen, that 
denounces a coodition pomible for all races 
and all ladlvldtiaia. than a like wrong petpe¬ 
trated by white men upon a Ohtneee, or by 
black men upon a white man. or by any men 
upon any man on account of Ida race, would 
ooom within the jurledietifDn of Congreaa, 
and that proteoikm of individual rights 
which prior to the thtartean t h amendment waa 
unqumtlonetaly within the juriedietion eolely 
of tbe States, would by virtue of that mmepd- 
meot be tranafetred to the Matlan, and enb- 
Ject to the Jeghdation of Oaammaa. 

But that it was not the intant of the 
ame ndman t to demwinee every act done to 
an Individual which wee wrong if done to a 
free man and yet Juattfled in a condition of 
slavery, and to give mitbotity to Onwgiean 
to enforoe asmA demmaiatlan, coaiilder the 
legUOatioa in vaigpeet to the Uhlneae. In 
Slav# times In the Stotes jaot infne- 

gueotlf avarir free JIagro nea mgulred to 
oanp with him e copir of a judicial decrae 
or other evidence of hia rtgbt to tirnnilmi 
or be subject to arrest. That wee one of 
the inoidenti or badges of alaveiy. By the 
act of JCay A. 1802. Congreaa leguiaed ell 
Obineoa laborers within the Unute of the 
TTnitad Btatea to lur a certificate, and 
anyone who after 1 year from the passage 
of tba ect ebould be found within the juria- 
dlotion of the United Btatea arltoout sueh 
certSfloata, might be arraited end doportod. 
Xn Fong Tu€ Ting v. United dtotaa <lto'U. S* 


688), tba validity df the Caun esa Deportation 
Act was prasanted* elahoratalj eagiiad. end 
fully oonaidarad tjy tbia court. VhSla there 
wm a dtvlalon of cpinian. yet at no time 
during tbe paogrem of liia litigaitlon, end by 
no indivldaai, oeunoai, or court eonneetad 
With it. waa It junaehed that toe laqulring 
of euoh a cartiftCBto waa avIdaBoa of a con- 
dttion of alavary or paohlhitart by the thlr- 
taenth amendment. 

One thing mom: At the doae of the Givll 
War. when tbe problem of the emancipated 
^vea was before tbe fCation. it might have 
left them to a condition of ellanega or aatab- 
Mihed them ae weada of toe aovarmnent Uka 
tbe Indian tribes, and tbua retained for the 
Nation Juriadtotkm over tbem. or It migitt. m 
it did. give them mtlaanahlp. It ctwaa the 
latter. By tbe fourtaentb amendmant it 
made cltimna of all born within the limits 
of the United States and auhjeot to Its Juris- 
dietton. By the fifteenth it prohibited any 
State from denying the Tight of auftege on 
account of leee, color, or prevloua condition 
of aenritiade. and by the toirtetath It forbade 
slavery or involuntary e erv ttia de anywhere 
wtthto the limits of the land. Whetoer tbia 
was or waa not tbe wiser w^y to deal with 
tbe great problem la not a matter for the 
oQurts to consider. It la for us to accept tbe 
decision, which declined to constitute them 
wareta of tbe Nation or leave tbem In a condi¬ 
tion of alierage. where they would foe subject 
to tbe Jtarlsdlction of Oowgr ea a, but gave tbem 
citiaBnahip^ dottotleaa beUeving that thereby 
in the long run tbelr beat interests would be 
served, they taking their ebaaoes with 
other cltlzena in the States where they should 
make their homes. 

For these reasons we tblak toe United 
States oowt bad no jurisdiction of the wrong 
charged in the indictment. 

Tbe Judgments are reversed and the earn 
remanded with instructions to sustain the 
demurrer to the indictment. 

ilr. Justice Brown eonours in the Jiadg- 
menta. 

Ur. Juatloe BEarlan, with whom concurs Mr. 
Justice Day, d i as enttng . 

TWE FOWm TO WBHTLkn XimmvmTK OO M MmC E 

Of course. Congress to given specifically 
the power '*to regelate dommeroe with 
foreign Nations, and among the eeveeal 
States, and with the Indian Trihee.** 

ITie Supreme Court has hM: That 
industrial disputes toyotving tSie intent 
to affect Interstate ccmxnerce are within 
the control power of Congress. If indus- 
tnal strife preseoto a reasonable hkdl- 
hood, if it occurred, that it woukl involve 
an intent to affect interstate conaneroe. 
it would be within the xogidatory power 
of Congress; If an industrial dispute 
would have the seesesary effect of sub¬ 
stantially burdening totexstate com¬ 
merce, such disputes would be within the 
regidatory power oC Gsngms; wbene a 

wag proven, Cenams eowM lato rvenc 
under its power to regulate Intontate 
oouaner ce —United JTtoe WorJoen t. 
Coronado Coal Co. <299 V. €L 94d); Med- 
ford Cut Stone Cow Case (214 V. B. 97); 
Indiotrua Association v, 47. & <2M U. ff . 
64, 81). 

But to hilztf a case totbia the xogala- 
lory power of Ooogroas over lo to fctoit e 
ntwimer ee, ite effset upon In to f S t ate 
eomneeree wnist he ^'dlreet,** not to mo te 
or fipeeuiativb— CorporaiUm v, 
United States CUff U a 4A5>. 

Again, It was held that where the 
biigineis of a gtockpesto or a ax- 
chance being mere InCtrumeBtidltlei 0t 
IntealMe einanna, their Me arttUn tbe 
Mttilatoqr iHNiMr ef Oww r em m a9m€ 


T. WMtace (2M U. S. 4N): CMeoffo Board 
0 / Trade V. pbe« <3t8 V. 8.1). 

The MatdoiuOl Vr Act was 

held oanatitutoonal as belag wittihi the 
twgtdatogy poiwer of Oongress over ta 
state commerce, as applied to the fourth 
largest steel bustofissin the Nation, which 
included the mining of iron ore, the haul¬ 
ing thereof by shUw and rail and its 
prooegffng, manufacture, and delivery to 
consumers—N. D. B. fi. v. Jones and 
Laugma, Steel Co. (201 U. a 1). 

The wage-hour law was held to be 
within the power at Congress to regulate 
interstate oeramepee, the angument in 
support of tbe deototon nmnliif thus: 

Wbttt mamrfactaim to not of Itmlf latar- 
■toto tommaroi^, tba ablpmaat of manttfac- 
turad goods totozatoto to suoh oommarm and 
the prohibition of aueb abipment by Con¬ 
gress is a regulation of Interstate commeree— 
(UnUed mates v. F. W. Darby Lumber Co., et 
at. (S12 U. 8. 160. 118. beadnote T, Opp CoU 
ton Mia V. Adminiatrator (812 U. 8.126). 

Frott. these and all the other oases con¬ 
struing ihe power of Congress to regulate 
interstate commerce, a pattern of 
thought emerges, which clearly differ¬ 
entiates each of the cases held to be 
within that power, from any case that 
might arise under the F. E. P. C. bill. 

This pattern establishes limits beyond 
which the Supreme Court will not go in 
approving legislation as being within the 
power of Ctongreas to regulate interstate 
commeroe. These are: That the law so 
upheld must be truly a regulation of 
Interstate commerce, or must condemn 
practlees engaged in wHh the intent to 
affect and which do substantially, nec¬ 
essarily. and directly affect Interstate 
commerce. 

It can be seen that violations of the 
National Labor Relations Act guaran¬ 
teeing the kmg-rooogntoed rights of lattor 
to organtoe and to bargain cofiectively 
through representatives of tbelr own 
choosing, might in bona fide cases in¬ 
volving interstate commerce, come 
within the rule laid down by the Supreme 
Oourt and bring tby act within the power 
of Congress to rebate inter^ate com- 
meroe because such violations would di¬ 
rectly, substantially, necessarily, and in¬ 
tentionally burden interstate commerce. 

Bimllarly It is oonoeivable that vhda- 
tions of the Wages and fihmrs Act by em- 
ptoyeta engaged In interstate commerce 
or in the produetton of goods for com¬ 
meree. ml^t put complying competitors 
out of business and thentoy directly, sub¬ 
stantially, neoessatUy. and inteatkmally 
burden intoratato oommerce. 

But it to tneoBceivable and absurd to 
contend that the exerdse by any em¬ 
ployer of the xtght retained under the 
ninth amendment^ to select hto own 
employees could have any such burden¬ 
ing effect upcm Jnteiatate commeroe. 
Fbr. bear in nriad, this rtdEto must be 
oxerctoed under and In accordance wldi 
the natloiMd labor relations and the 
wage and hour laws, as well as in acr 
cordance with the other ftodsrsi laws 
already safeguarding tbe rights of em¬ 
ployees against injustice or hostUa dto- 
ortmlnatlon. and in obedience to the 
mandates of the fourteenth amendment. 

The pendlnv bin is, therefore, but a 
Procrustean bed upon Which to stretch 
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the regiilatory power of Congress over 
interstate commerce to Include a foreign 
field with no other supporting reason 
than its own foolish ipse dixit. 

There is enough law now to protect 
against any unjust discrimination. 

Section 41| title 8, United States Code 
Annotated: 

EQUAL SIGHTS UHDSB THE LAW 

All persons within the Jurisdiction of the 
United States shall have the same right in 
every State and Territory to make and en¬ 
force contracts, to sue, be parties, give evi¬ 
dence, and to the full and equal benefit of 
all laws and proceedings for the security of 
persons and property as is enjoyed by white 
citizens, and shall be subject to like punish¬ 
ment. pains, penalties, taxes, licenses, and ex¬ 
action of every kind, and to no other (R. 8. 
1077). 

To deprive one of right to select and 
follow any lawful occupation—that Is, to 
labor or contract to labor, if he so desires 
and can find employment—is to deprive 
him of both liberty and property within 
meaning of this section— In re Parrott 
(C. C. Cal. 1880, IF., 481.610). 

Indenture of apprentice of Negro child, 
which did not contain provisions for his 
security and benefit required by general 
laws of State in indentures of white ap¬ 
prentices, was void under Civil Rights 
Act of 1868-/71 re Turner (C. C. Md. 
1867, Fed. Cas. No. 14,247). 

Section 43, title 8, United States Code 
Annotated: 

CIVIL ACTION FOR DEPRIVATION OP RIGHTS 

Every person who. under color of any stat¬ 
ute, ordinance, regulation, custom, or usage, 
of any State or Territory, subjects, or causes 
to be subjected, any citizen of the United 
States or other person within the Jurisdiction 
thereof to the deprivation of any rights, priv¬ 
ileges, or immunities secured by the Con¬ 
stitution and laws, shall be liable to the 
party injured In an action at law, suit In 
equity, or other proper proceeding for re¬ 
dress (R. S. 1979). 

Whoever, under color of any law, statute, 
ordinance, regulation, or custom, willfully 
subjects, or causes to be subjected, any In¬ 
habitant of any State. Territory, or District 
to the deprivation of any rights, privileges, 
or immunities secured or protected by the 
Constitution and laws of the United States, 
or to different punishments, pains, or penal¬ 
ties, on account of such Inhabitant being an 
alien, or by reason of his color, or race, than 
are prescribed for the punishment of citizens, 
shall be fined not more than $1,000, or im¬ 
prisoned not more than 1 year, or both 
(sec. 20 of the Criminal Code, 18 U. S. C., 
sec. 62; Screws et al v. V. S., decided May 
7, 1946). 

Persons of African descent have same, 
but no greater, rights than other citizens 
in State where they make their home; 
rights and privileges protected from in- 
frlngemeni by this section, and infringe¬ 
ment of which creates a cause of action 
for damages, being common to all citi¬ 
zens— Bratjoner v. Irvin (C. C. Ga., 1909, 
169 F. 964). 

Colored teacher could maintain suit 
to enjoin salary discrimination between 
white and colored teachers, as against 
contention that he could not complain 
because he was public employee^— Mills 
V. Board of .Education of Anne Arundel 
County (D. C. Md. 1939,30 F. Supp. 245). 

Action for damages for deprivation of 
civil rights sounds In tort, and Jury may 
award exemplary or punitive damages-— 


Hague v. Committee for Industrial Or- 
ganUMtion (C. C. A. N. J. 1939, 10^ F. 2d 
774), modifying Committee for Indus^ 
trial Organization v. Hague (D. C., 25 
F. Supp. 127), certiorari granted Hague 
V. Committee for Industrial Organization 
(1939, 59 S. Ct. 486, 306 U. S. 624, 83 L. 
Ed. 1028). Modified on other grounds 
(1939, 59 S. Ct. 954, 307 U. 8. 496, 83 L. 
Ed. 14). 

Kerr against the Enoch Pratt Free 
Library of Baltimore City et al., decided 
by Fourth Circuit Court of Appeals, April 
17, 1945, holds: 

We think that the special charter of the 
library should not be Interpreted as endowing 
it with the power to discriminate between 
the people of the State on account of race and 
that if the charter is susceptible of this con¬ 
struction, it violates the fourteenth amend¬ 
ment since the board of trustees must be 
deemed the representative of the State. The 
question of Interpretation is not unlike that 
which was before the Supreme Court in 
Steele v. Louisville & N. R. Co. (65 S. Ct. 226), 
where it was held that a labor union which 
was empowered by the Federal Railway Labor 
Act to represent a whole craft of employees 
could not discriminate against Negro mem¬ 
bers thereof. The Court said (pp. 203, 232): 

“If. as the State court has held, the act 
confers this power on the bargaining repre¬ 
sentative of a craft or class of employees 
without any commensurate statutory duty 
toward its members, constitutional questions 
arise. For the representative is clothed with 
power not imlike that of a legislature which 
is subject to constitutional limitations on 
its power to deny, restrict, destroy, or dis¬ 
criminate against the rights of those for 
whom it legislates and which is also under 
an affirmative constitutional duty equally to 
protect those rights. If the Railway Labor 
Act purports to Impose on petitioner and the 
other Negro members of the craft the legal 
duty to comply with the terms of a contract 
whereby the representative has discrlmlna- 
torlly restricted their employment for the 
benefit and advantage of the Brotherhood’s 
own members we must decide the constitu¬ 
tional questions which petitioner raises in 
his pleading. 

* • • * * 

“We think that the Railway Labor Act im¬ 
poses upon the statutory representative of 
a craft at least as exacting a duty to pro¬ 
tect equally the interests of the members 
of the craft as the Constitution imposes 
upon a legislature to give equal protection 
to the interests of those for whom it legis¬ 
lates. Congress has seen fit to clothe the 
bargaining representative with powers com¬ 
parable to those possesEcd by a legislative 
body both to create and restrict the rights of 
those whom it represents, cf. J. I . Case Co. v. 
National Labor Relations Board, supra (321 
U. S. 335, 64 Ct. 679), but It has also Imposed 
on the representative a corresponding duty. 
We hold that the language of the act to 
which we have referred, read In the light 
of the purposes of the act, expresses the aim 
of Congress to impose on the bargaining 
representative of a craft or class of employees 
the duty to exercise fairly the power con¬ 
ferred upon it in behalf cf all those for whom 
it acts, without hostile discrimination 
against them.” 

For like reasons we think that the charter 
of the Library which empowers the Board of 
Trustees to manage the institution for a 
benevolent public purpose should not be 
construed to authorize them to pass a regu¬ 
lation in respect to the appointment of its 
agents which violates the spirit of the con¬ 
stitutional prohibition against race discrimi¬ 
nation. Nor do we assume that the act 
would be so interpreted by the Court of 
Appeals of Maryland which in Mayor, ete. v. 
Radecke (49 Md. 217) pointed out the duty 
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of the courts to look beneath the language 
of an act to find the true purpose of a grant 
of legislative power. In that case the court 
said: 

“While we hold that this power of control 
by the courts is one to be most cautiously 
exercised, we are yet of opinion there may 
be a case in which an ordinance passed under 
grants of power like those we have cited, is 
so clearly unreasonable, so arbitrary, oppres¬ 
sive or partial, as to raise the presumption 
that the legislature never intended to confer 
the power to pass it, and to Justify the courts 
in interfering and setting it aside as a plain 
abuse of authority." 

REPEALING THE CONSTITUTION 

The reason the F. E. P. C. law Is 
so passionately desired by its propo¬ 
nents is—and they virtually admit it—to 
avoid the necessity of complying with 
“the supreme law of the land”; 

This Constitution, and the laws of the 
United States made in pursuance thereof; 
and all treaties made, or which shall be made, 
under the authority of the United States, 
shall be the supreme law of the land; and the 
Judges in every State shall be bound thereby, 
anything in the constitution or laws of any 
State to the contrary notwithstanding. 

The Senators and Representatives before- 
mentioned. and the members of the several 
State Legislatures, and all executive and Judi¬ 
cial officers, both of the United States and of 
the several States, shall be bound by oath of 
affirmation to support this Constitution; but 
no religious test shall ever be required as a 
qualification to any office or public trust 
under the United States, (art. VI). 

The Judicial power of the United States 
shall be vested in one Supreme Court and in 
such Inferior courts as the Congress may 
from time to time ordain and establish. The 
Judges, both of the Supreme and interior 
courts, shall hold their offices during good 
behavior. 

The Judicial power shall extend to all cases 
In law and equity arising under this Consti¬ 
tution, the laws of the United States, and 
treaties made, or which shall be made, under 
their authority. 

The trial of all crimes, except In cases of 
Imnoachmcnt, shall be by Jury; and such trial 
shall be held in the State where the said 
crimes shall have been committed; but when 
not committed within any State, the trial 
shall be at such place or places as the Con¬ 
gress may by law have directed (art. Ill). 

Amendment VI; In all criminal prosecu¬ 
tions the accused shall enjoy the right to a 
speedy and public trial by an impartial Jury 
of the State and district wherein the crime 
shall have been committed, which district 
shall have been previously ascertained by 
law, and to be informed of the nature and 
cause of the accusation; to be confronted 
with the witnesses against him; to have com¬ 
pulsory process for obtaining witnesses in 
his favor: and to have the assistance of 
counsel for his defense. 

Amendment VII: In suits at common law, 
where the value in controversy shall exceed 
twenty dollars the right of trial by Jury shall 
be preserved, and no fact tried by a Jury shall 
be otherwise reexamined in any court of the 
United States than according to the rules of 
the common law. 

Amendment IX: Tlie enumeration in the 
Constitution of certain rights shall not be 
construed to deny or disparage others re¬ 
tained by the people. 

Amendment X: The powers not delegated 
to the United States by the Constitution, 
nor prohibited by it to the States, are re¬ 
served to the States respectively, or to the 
people. 

From these quotations from the Con- 
stituflon, it is perfectly clear that this 
bill seeks: 
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First. TO legislate not In pnrguance of 
the Constitution, but in spite of It. 

Second. To divest the courts of Uieir 
judicial power, and to give it. together 
with legl^tlve and execottve powers, to 
a new btueau creatwl hg this bill and by 
it clothed wiUi <M&nipotence. 

Third. TO annul the constitutional 
guarantieg of the right of trial by jury. 

Fouilfti. To annihilate the freedom of 
choice of private organiaations to select 
their own members. 

Ptactically the only right of the peo¬ 
ple guaranteed by the Constitution that 
would not be annihilated if this bill be¬ 
comes law. is habeas corpus. 

This bill proclaims that it is seeking 
to ehmlnate only discrimination In em¬ 
ployment. Yet, its design to go much 
further is seen by the provision that no 
labor union can *'deny full membership 
and privileges to any indlvlduar’ because 
of his race, creed, or color. Pull mem¬ 
bership and privileges means dances and 
all other social functions, as well as 
purely business meetings. 

Of course, those labor brotherhoods 
whose memberships have long been built 
by respecting the color line were per¬ 
fectly innocent of any wrong in so doing. 
Now. long after that status has become 
fixed, it Is sought to make it a crime 
to have or keep the membership of a 
labor union for white only. This is 
primarily an ex post facto law which 
the Constitution expressly prohUdts. 

Under the terms of this bill is any 
place of business, oflLce, lodge room or 
home, safe from unreasonable searches 
and seizures? The fourth amendment 
says: 

The right of the people to be seeure 
* * * against unreasonable scarohee and 

seizures ihall not he violated. 

Now read section 9 (a), captioned *Tn- 
vestigatory Powers,** beginning on page 
10 of the blU. 

The sixth amendment of the Constitu¬ 
tion of the United States, another part 
of our Bill of Riidits,. reads in its perti¬ 
nent part 80 Her as this point is con¬ 
cerned: 

Ih all criminal prosecutions, the accused 
shall enjoy the right to a speedy and public 
trial, by an impartial jury of the State and 
district wherein the crime shaU have been 
committed— 

Tet you will search in vain for any 
word In the F. B. P. C. bfll giving any 
accused thereunder anything resembling 
a speedy and pubUc judicial trial, much 
less a trial by Jury. 

This bill gives him a hearing before a 
kangaroo court composed of the Com¬ 
mission or some person they may deiig- 
naie, so, therefore, uaua^ iiut one 
kangaroo. Such a hearing may be held 
at any plaoe fixed in the notice of hear¬ 
ing. 

They can only punish by the issuance 
by the Commission of a cease and de^ 
order, plus **such affirmative action, in- 
ekidte reinstatement or hhrlng oi em- 
ptagMs wtth or without back pay, as will 
effieetuate the policies of this act.** 

Of c our se , such an adjudication of 
guilt and Its accompanying cease and de¬ 
sist osdtr may cause you to clbse your 
business or factory, and tixe affirmative 
action enjoined may confiscate your en¬ 


tire estate by hegniring you td hire IMt 
new tmployM that you have no: vaean- 
cies for. do not need, asid anver have 
wanted,, and not only put them out snur 
pay rcdl, hut also reguire yow to par them 
accumulated hock pay for Uw months or 
years that have elapsed since they ap¬ 
plied to you for employment and were 
not employed. 

But, they contend, proceedings under 
this gentle, sweet, and benevolent bUl. 
should it become law. could never be 
‘‘criminal prosecutioas** withto the 
meaning of tl^e sixth amenffinent. TO 
use the most appropriate and classic re¬ 
joinder of General McAuliffe of Bas- 
togne—the answer fa, “Nuts!** 

If the proponents of this bin did not 
concede ths^t this bill includes criminal 
penalties and that it might entail a crim¬ 
inal case, why do they include section 9 
(f) which reads: 

No penon shall be excused from attending 
and testlfjrlng or from produelxig documen¬ 
tary or other evidence in ohedtenoa to the 
subpena of the Commlsston, on the ground 
that the testimony or evidenee required of 
mm may tend to Incriminate him or subject 
him to a penalty or forfeiture: but no Indi¬ 
vidual shall be prosecuted or subjected to 
any penalty or forfeiture fhr or cm account 
of any transaction, matter, or thing con¬ 
cerning which he le compelled, after having 
claimed his privilege against self-ineiimina- 
tion to tevttfy or produce evidenee, except 
that such individual so testifyliig shall not 
he exempt from proseeutlon and punishment 
for perjury committed in so testifying. 

The only provision in the Constitution 
guaranteeing an accused agatost such 
oppression fa contained in the fifth ar¬ 
ticle in our Bill of Rights, which, you will 
notice, applies only in criminal cases. It 
reads: 

No peixon • • • shall be compelled In 
any criminal case to he a witness against 
himself. 

Just because the promoters of this bill 
tried to deprive us of judicial trial and 
trial by jmry and do not denominate the 
money they would take from us as a 
“fine,** the truism fa no less true that **a 
rose by any other name would smell as 
sweet!** 

The F. B. P. C. bill not only denies ju¬ 
dicial trial, including trial by jury, it 
denies also all right of anneal to any 
court. American jurisprudence gives an 
appeal as a matt^ of right even to a 
seU-eoafesmd criminal. A ngfist or 
murderer is not only given '*hfa day in 
court’*—a real court—but a trial by jury, 
and then an appeal to another court 
whose sole business it is to see If justice 
has been done. 

What H. R. 2232 cfldls “Jikttelal Re¬ 
view** fa not an u>pea2. 

It fa not even Judicial R ev i e w In any 
true sense of the meanlixr of these words. 
It fa a mockery, with no review in reality 
by any judge or court to ascertain if jus¬ 
tice had been done, even leaving out of 
consideration the time-hoaored, baste 
principle of criminal law. the presuaip^ 
tion of the inno ce n c e of the aeeased 
until it Is rvanovod, if it be removed^ by 
legal evidence which after eontedertni: it 
an. has es ta b l i sh ed guilt beyond a rea¬ 
sonable doubt, 

N6I Nothing hke that! Here the de- 
f on da nt hae at least two strlhas a gatosk 


hha aooeiRliag to the law imposed by us 
cm the la npirs r who la r ig aifgJ ? to treat 
thrCwniidsitsph finittBgg of fact, if sup¬ 
ported by evidwios; as oondustet. 

Jel other WQeilg» thig- bill' asks ns to 
swallow agate the cruel mockery of the 
aamg'pnffteloiis for sm^ealled judicial re¬ 
view rammed down our throats in the 
National. Labor Relations Board Act. 
after we have seen that scheme in op¬ 
eration, 

Notlee. pleaae. it does not say how 
raueh evidenee, nor crediUe evidenee, 
nor tegal evUtence. Oh, no! It simply 
says that the “kangaroo court** of the Bu¬ 
reau is right beyond question, if. accord¬ 
ing to the record of the proceedings be¬ 
fore it. as made up by it, there is some 
evidence—some substantial evidence it 
has been held to mean—that supports 
its finding. 

Good night. Justice! Here is another 
black-out! 

This bill would give the Commission 
the right, from time to time, to make 
an “such regulations as it deems neces¬ 
sary to carry out the provlstons of this 
act. and to amend or rescind, from time 
to time, any such regulation whenever 
it deems such amendment or rescission 
necessary to carry out the provisions of 
thta act.** 

So. they make the law! 

They say who fa to be prosecuted! 

They proseeutef 

They try you. and judge you! 

That is as much governmental power 
in its spheise, as all three branches of our 
Qovemment have! BAore than the Exec¬ 
utive Branch! More than the Judicial 
Branch! And, much more than the Leg¬ 
islative! 

But,^the vaulting ambition of the kan¬ 
garoos is not easily satiated. The more 
power they planned for themselves as this 
bill grew, the mose they desired, and the 
less they could brook opposition. So 
tltey finally capped the climax. After 
they had completed their bill that was to 
make them almost omnipotent, and had 
put in everything but^ the crown, they 
added seotkm IS which put in the crown. 
The same provision fa in the National 
Labor Relations Act, so they try it here. 
It reads: 

Any person who shall wUUully resist, pre¬ 
vent, impede, or interfere with any member 
of the Commission or any of Its referees, 
agents, or agencies, in the performance of 
duties pursuant to this Act. shall bs pun¬ 
ished by a fine of not more than $6,000 or by 
imprisonment for not more than one year, 
or both. 

Please do not just say: “That*s hor¬ 
rible,** and quit listening. I want you 
to realite how horrible section 13 is. 

In a former section of the hill. 9 (e). 
page U, in case you have been guilty of 
contumacy toward one at the kangaroos 
anyrwhere down the Une, or of refusal to 
obey a subpena issued by any member of 
the Commission, they may get an order 
of a real court r e q uh l u g you to appear 
before the Commissiem. its member, 
agent, or agency, there to give or produce 
evidence, and falllhg therein you.may be 
punished for contempt of court. 

Bht here, in seetton It; to get fined up 
tolMOO and be tepetemed fte not 
ttem a year, you do not have to be eeii«- 
t um ac to us, nor refuse to obey a subpona 
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Issued by a bureaucrat; all you have to 
do is fall to hell Hitler, or give the pre¬ 
scribed equivalent, every time you see, 
hear, or read about any one of the 
60,000,000. 

You get on a crowded bus. You will¬ 
fully impede 1 or several of the 60,000- 
000 , who, though you did not know it, 
were in the performance of snooping 
duties pursuant to this act. You are 
guilty. 

Take another case. One of the kan¬ 
garoos has put you to trial before him 
because of some alleged violation of sec¬ 
tion 7 (a) (1). You show him the Con¬ 
stitution of the United States and call 
his attention to pertinent Supreme Court 
decisions. He decides the case in your 
favor. But are you free? Oh, no. As 
you start out, another kangaroo calls a 
United States marshal and you are ar¬ 
rested. There Is no chance of acquittal 
this time, for, do you not see, you will¬ 
fully resisted the first kangaroo and pre¬ 
vented him from punishing you in the 
first case. 

It is doubtful if the kangaroos would 
contend that where a regular court had 
freed you on habeas corpus, you could, 
for that reason, be punished under sec¬ 
tion 13 for interference with one of them, 
but if this bill should become law. we 
shall see. 

THS MEW YORK LAW AGAINST DISCRIMINATION 

The new Ives-Quinn Act just passed by 
the Legislature of New York and ap¬ 
proved by the Governor is quite similar 
to the bill, H. R. 2232. now pending in 
Congiess. 

While this State statute is much more 
nearly a sound piece of legislation than 
is the similar bill in Congress, yet it also 
denies the accused the right guaranteed 
him in the fifth amendment of the Con¬ 
stitution of the United States, that no 
person *‘shall be compelled in any crimi¬ 
nal case to be a witness against himself." 
as well as the right of trial by Jury. But 
it grants any person aggrieved by the or¬ 
der of the State Commission Against Dis¬ 
crimination the right to go into the local 
State court by filing a petition, and after 
the decision of that court, he may appeal 
to the Appellate Division of the Supreme 
Court, and thereafter to the Court of 
Appeals. 

While the New York law provides that 
"the findings of the Commission as to 
the facts shall be conclusive if supported 
by suflicient evidence on the record con¬ 
sidered as a whole,” this is infinitely bet¬ 
ter than the Federal law that makes the 
commission’s findings of fact conclusive 
"if supported by evidence.” 

The main reason that the State statute 
is more nearly sound is that it is a State 
statute. The State of New York, Just as 
every other State of the United States, 
has sovereign legislative power except as 
certain legislative powers may have been 
granted by the States to the Congress of 
the United States, or denied to them¬ 
selves, in the Constitution of the United 
States. Therefore, the Congress has 
only such limited legislative powers as 
are granted in the Constitution. The 
several States have all other legislative 
power, save for the grants or Inhibitions 
they fixed in the Constitution of the 
United States. 


There is no grant of power to the Con¬ 
gress to legislate as is proposed in H. R. 
2232, now pending. 

There Is no general inhibition against 
a State so legislating. Any State may do 
so, provided it respects the guaranties of 
other rights in its own constitution and 
in the Constitution of the United States. 

The law passed by New York is New 
York’s business, except as it throws light 
upon ours. 

There is no adverse criticism of New 
York in order. That great State is try¬ 
ing what they think is another "noble 
experiment.” We shall see. New York 
has the right so to legislate for New 
York. Congress has not. 

THE NEW JERSEY LAW AGAINST DISCRIMINATION 

The New Jersey statute Is not yet avail¬ 
able in Washington. From the news¬ 
papers it seems very much like the New 
York law. 

ANALYSIS OF H. R. 2232 

If you please, let us see what this so- 
called P. E. P. C. bill is. Let us be 
specific. 

After the enacting clause, and the bill’s 
misnomer, the first section—2 (a)—is 
captioned "Findings and Declaration of 
Policy." And what does the first sub¬ 
stantive section say. Let me read it 
paragraph by paragraph, commenting on 
each seriatim. 

Sec. 2 (a) The Congress hereby finds— 

(1) That the practice of discriminating 
in the matter of employment, and in matters 
relating thereto, against properly qualified 
persons because of their race, creed, color, 
national origin, or ancestry leads to domestic 
and industrial strife and unrest and forces 
large segments of the population perma¬ 
nently Into substandard conditions of liv¬ 
ing, thereby creating a drain upon the re¬ 
sources of the Nation and a constant threat 
to the maintenance of industrial peace and 
of the standard of living necessary to the 
health, efficiency, and well-being of workers. 

This paragraph illustrates an ama¬ 
teurish trick of a specious pleader, who. 
having a weak case at law. cannot make 
the simple, essential averment, because 
if he averred it. he would have to prove 
it, and he could not possibly do that. 
So he tries to give the impression that 
he has said that such discrimination is 
being practiced. But. if you read care¬ 
fully, you will see that he studiously 
avoided making any such statement of 
fact. No; he says nothing of the kind. 
He says: 

The Congress hereby finds that the prac¬ 
tice of discriminating • • • leads to 

domestic strife— 

And so forth. 

There is practically no discrimination 
against properly qualified persons, be¬ 
cause of race, creed, color, national 
origin, ancestry, or anything else. 

Another point in this first paragraph 
Is so far from truth as to assure any 
economist a laugh. It is that discrimi¬ 
nation "forces large segments of the 
population permanently into substand¬ 
ard conditions of living/* although they 
were and are "properly qualified persons” 
to fill better Jobs. 

O temporal O mores! Show me, 
I pray, any properly qualified person, 
not in the fighting forces, who cannot 
get employment at a fair wage, and so 


is in danger of becoming a public charge 
or a drain upon the resources of the 
Nation! 

The next paragraph, section 2 (a) (2), 
reads as follows: 

That the existence of such practices In 
Industriee engaged in commerce or In the 
production of goods for commerce causes the 
means and Inetrumentalltles of commerce 
to be used to spread and perpetuate such 
conditions throughout the several States and 
causes diminution of employment and wages 
in such volume as substantially to Impair 
and disrupt the market for goods in com¬ 
merce. and burdens, hinders, and obstructs 
commerce. 

Of course, this paragraph Just quoted, 
cannot be taken seriously. It is a Joke, 
but such a poor one that you must have 
a perverted sense of humor to get a 
laugh! 

It is absurd—a preposterous attempt to 
supply a nonexistent constitutional basis 
for this bill, to wit, the power to regu¬ 
late Interstate commerce. 

The next paragraph, section 2 (b), 
reads as follows: 

Individuals shall have the right to work 
without discrimination against them, be¬ 
cause of race, creed, color, national origin, or 
ancestry. 

Notice that the bill here shifts Its 
ground. At first it was hypothesized 
that the ones for whom the authors’ 
hearts were bleeding were those who 
were properly qualified persons. Now, 
we see that all individuals, whether 
qualified for employment or not, are to 
be guaranteed the right to work. 

And well the proponents may guar¬ 
antee jobs for all, for if this bill passes 
the new Bureau created will have just 
exactly that unlimited power. This bill, 
if passed, would give the new commis¬ 
sion power to appoint "such officers and 
employees as It deems necessary!” 
"Sixty million Jobs?” Why not? 

Of course, if applicants for jobs are 
qualified for the Jobs they seek, economic 
law has always made such a law as this 
unnecessary. 

But Congress has no semblance of 
power so to enact even if something of 
the kind were necessary. 

And, if backers of this bill wish 
to use the money of private employers 
to pay the dovm-trodden objects of so¬ 
licitude wages above their due in the 
market, they had better consider those 
freedoms which antedated the Bill of 
Rights, or even our Constitution, and> 
yet, which are guaranteed by those im¬ 
mortal documents: Freedom of thought, 
freedom of contract, freedom to engage 
in legitimate business, or to refrain 
therefrom, freedom of peaceable assem¬ 
blage, freedom to select one’s own as¬ 
sociates, freedom from unreasonable 
searches and seizures; and they might 
take Into account the provisions of our 
Constitution guaranteeing every de¬ 
fendant in any criminal case against 
being compelled to be a witness against 
himself and the right of trial by Jury; 
for every one of these nine rights is 
sought to'be outlawed by the terms of 
this so-called permanent F. E. P. C. bill. 

The next paragraph, 2 (c), reads: 

It is hereby declared to be the policy of 
the Congress to protect such right and to 
ellnmiato all such discriminations to the 
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fullest extent permitted by the Constttu* 
tlon. This act shall be construed to effec¬ 
tuate such policy. 

Here we have an unexpected end 
heartening confession: The authors of 
this bill seem to admit that, in spite of 
all they can do to write the Constitution 
of the United States out of existence, it 
may still stand, and be enforced by the 
courts of the Nation. 

We who have the honor to oppose this 
bill agree on this one point with the 
proponents, that the Constitution will 
weather this storm. We do not lack 
faith in Congress so far as to think it 
possible to pass it. 

But if enough of us forget our sworn 
duty to support and defend the Constitu¬ 
tion and pass a bill that we are wholly 
without authority to pass, and which vi¬ 
olates nearly every one of the freedoms 
guaranteed thereby, even then, we have 
faith In the Courts to observe the oath 
of office taken by the members of our 
Judiciary faithfully and impartially to 
discharge and perform their duties 
agreeably to the Constitution. 

Now we come to section 3, which is 
captioned and contains certain defini¬ 
tions. We shall quarrel with only three. 

The term “employer*' meani a person hav¬ 
ing In his employ six or more Individuals, or 
any other person acting in the interest of 
such an employer, directly or indirectly. 

Does this mean that if a man is mar¬ 
ried to a dutiful wife, he is an **employer'* 
whether or not he employs anyone? 
Read it! 

Without questioning the English or 
the veracity of this definition, may we 
not submit that an employer is an em¬ 
ployer, however small or large the num¬ 
ber of his employees may be? And if the 
crime denounced by this bill be so 
heinous and horrible, why leave a loop¬ 
hole of escape for any employer of fewer 
than six? If the employer of six or more 
must be hanged, drawn, and quartered, 
why should an employer of even one so 
sinned against be classed as innocent? 

In the second place, we must Inveigh 
against what the framers are pleased to 
call a definition of “affecting commerce." 
The very term “affecting commerce" is 
almost, if not quite, a badge of fraud, 
plus a confession of guilt! 

The very first section of the very first 
article of the Constitution of the United 
States warns us that it Is only such leg¬ 
islative power as is "herein granted" 
Congress, and no other, that shall be 
vested in a Congress. 

Where are we authorized to regulate 
anything but commerce? 

What have we to do with anything 
merely "affecting commerce"? 

Why need we a "definition" of some¬ 
thing the Constitution says we have no 
power over? 

But here is what this Infamous bill 
says—section 3 (c): 

The term "affecting commerce** means in 
oontmercc. or burdening or obetructlng com- 
meros Or the free flow of commerce, or having 
led or tending to lead to a labor dispute 
burdening or obstructing commerce or the 
free flow of oommerce. 

Now, can you conceive of anything be¬ 
yond the p^e of Interstate commerce? 
(For "commerce** is defined in section 8 
(d) as meaning interstate commerce, aa 


usually defined.) Flease read section 8 
(e), Just quoted, and see If you can figure 
it out. 

And now section 4: **Rtght to freedom 
from Discrimination in Employment'* 

It reads: 

The right to work and to seek work without 
discrimination beoauae' of race, creed, color, 
national origin, or ancestry is declared to be 
an immunity of aU eitisens of the United 
States, which shall not be abridged by any 
State or by an instrumentality or creature 
of the United States or of any State. 

Xiet US throw the mantle of amused 
charity over section 4, and say to those 
Inclined to be harsh, "Excuse this inex¬ 
cusable, if you please: it is too naive to 
be harmful." They simply must have 
overlooked repeated holdings of the Su¬ 
preme Court directly to the contrary!— 
U. S. V. Wheeler (254 U. 8. 281); U. S. v. 
Harris (106 U. 8. 629. 643); Corfield v. 
Coryell (4 Wash. (U. 8.) 371). 

Suffice it to say, if the right to work 
and to seek work without discrimination 
were an immunity of all citizens, then 
there is no need of section 4, for article 
IV and the foiirteenth amendment of the 
Constitution already cover the subject 
and give full protection. But, if it Is not, 
then saying it is cannot make it sol 
Hence, again, in either case, there is no 
need of section 4. 

What of section 5? "Unfair Employ¬ 
ment Practices Defined." 

Somewhere, let us stop, and look, and 
listen. 

Suppose I own a little country store 
or farm. No matter whether I employ 
6 or 60, Congress has no right to strike 
down my fr^om of emplosmaent, nor 
theirs, because nowhere in the Consti¬ 
tution has any such power been granted 
Congress. 

Suppose I am a member of a labor 
union. I had been working for years at 
the craft of which I had become a mas¬ 
ter. But I never could seem to do better 
than "make ends meet." I talked to the 
boss. He knew all the answers, while I 
Just knew my job. Finally, I beard about 
and Joined a union. A mighty fine bunch 
of fellows. It was a fraternity. If a 
man was all right, straight, clean, honest, 
and the kind you could depend upon to 
give your widow and children a square 
deal, all of us would vote for him and 
we would make him one of us. Itwa§an 
honor to be a member. We appreciated 
our membership and kept it clean. Some 
of our members studied and learned the 
answers like the boss. They talked for 
the rest of us and got us contracts that 
paid us more, and things were easier and 
happier. 

Neither Congress, nor any other power 
can force me to vote to take the wrong 
kind of a man into the membership of 
our union, as long as this Is a free 
country! 

Now section 6—Creating the billion-* 
dollar commission! 

A new, permanent bureau. Five mem¬ 
bers at $10,0(K) each, plus all now woik- 
Ing for the F. E. P. C., plus technical as« 
sistants to the public, plus "su^ olficeri 
and employees as it deems necessary to 
assist it in the performance of Its func- 
tlonsl" 

Sixty mi l l i o n jobs! Burel Baayl 
, |7ow section 7—Enforcement, 


As under section 3 (e), supra, every 
person, every act, every transaction, as 
well as frequently the absence thereof, 
"affects commerce,** so, every employer, 
and every labor union is almost neces¬ 
sarily witiiln the condemnation and the 
enforcement provisions of this bill. 

Only a casual consideration is needed 
to condemn this bill as a bill of attainder 
.or ex post facto law, either of which is 
specifically prohibited for Congress to 
pass by article I, section 9, clause 3 of 
the Constitution of the United States. 

For it is manifest that the very cen¬ 
tral purpose Is to Inflict punishment by 
legislative act without judicial trial, and 
that countless thousands of past em¬ 
ployments which were Innocent when 
made, are by this bill made crimes. It 
is, of course, true that in other count¬ 
less thousands of cases employment has 
been refused, or "full membership rights 
and privileges*’ in labor unions have been 
denied, each one of which may be made 
the basis of a criminal prosecution if this 
bill become law, although clearly ex post 
facto. 

What of section 8—Judicial Review? 

This section is a delusion and a snare. 

It affords neither Judicial trial (much 
less trial by Jury) nor Judicial review. 

What the framers call Judicial review 
is not even a clever “trap for fools." The 
Judicial process is not to be used except 
to declare that there are five aces in the 
poker hand of the dealer who admittedly 
put them there! 

Now section 9—"Investigatory Pow* 
ers." 

Subsection (a) of section 9 reads as 
follows: 

For the purpose of all inveetlgatlone, pro¬ 
ceedings, or hearings which the Commiaelon 
deems necessary or proper for the exercise of 
the powers vested in It by this act, the Com¬ 
mission, or Its authorized agents or agencies, 
shall at all reasonable times have the right 
to examine or copy any evidence of any per¬ 
son being Investigated or proceeded against 
relating to any such Investigation, proceed¬ 
ing, or hearing. 

If this makes sense, I confess my in¬ 
sanity and ask to be committed! If it 
means to wipe out the fourth amend¬ 
ment of our Bin of Rights, that has been 
a part of the Constitution of the United 
States since 1791, let the fight begin! 

At least 100,000,000 Americans believe 
in that amendment and will fight for it 
to the death! 

The right of the people to be secure in 
their persons, houses, papers, and effects, 
against Unreasonable searches and seizures, 
shall not be violated. * * « 

We now come to the inevitable section 

10 . 

XXTLIS AMD aSOtJLATIOMe 

We are creating another bureau and 
giving it all of the powers of govern¬ 
ment-legislative, executive, and Judi¬ 
cial! Here we give them the power to 
make all the law they think they may 
need. Oh! But they say, we give Con¬ 
gress the veto over our lawmaking. So 
they do. But what a veto power! Even 
if Congress had nothing else to do but to 
keep up with the regulations and amend¬ 
ments issued by this Commission, and 
even if Congress kept up daily with such 
matters, it would be impossible to get 
the concurrent veto resolution through 
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both Houses within the 60 days allowed 
for such action. There is no limit upon 
debate in the Senate I 

A distinguished, able, and popular 
Member of the House of Representatives 
had run on a platform of Just one plank: 
*‘Qet at least one law a day repealed.’* 
He stayed in Congress 4 years and worked 
hard on his self-assigned task. I watched 
him. If he ever got one repealed in the 
whole 4 years I cannot remember it. nor 
the fact. I know he did not average one 
a day, nor one every 60 days, nor one a 
year. And those who wrote this bill 
know it, too! 

The bureaucrats of Washington are 
said to have passed more laws within 10 
years than Congress has in more than 
150 years! 

Section 11 requires the Inclusion of an 
antidiscrimination clause in Government 
contracts. 

Except the ex post facto principle, and 
the quasi bribery implicit in the practice, 
there are many other features in this bill 
more objectionable. 

Section 12. ’’Enforcement Against Gov¬ 
ernment Agencies.” 

Most respectfully it is submitted that 
once the policy of this bill be determined 
upon, the modus operandl of enforcement 
of this section makes no difference. 

Section 13, ’’Willful Interference With 
Commis.sion Agents.” 

Judged by the apparent appraisal of 
the enormity of the offenses condemned 
in this bill, the victims are lucky not to 
have the punishment fixed for each of¬ 
fense at death, at least. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Gore) . Under the previous order of the 
House, the gentlewoman from Massa¬ 
chusetts I Mrs. Rogers! is recognized for 
2 minutes. 

PROFESSIONAL STATUS FOR NURSES OF 
VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I have been working for months 
with the Veterans’ Administration and 
General Hines asking that the nurses be 
given professional status. At last he has 
acted. I have a letter from him, dated 
May 12, reading as follows: 

Mat 12. 1946. 

Hon. Eomi N. Roonts, 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D. C. 

Mt Dear Mrs. Rogers: Knowing of your 
very keen interest in the status of nurses in 
the Veterans’ Administration and the need 
for offering every possible inducement to re¬ 
cruit against our present and expanding re¬ 
quirements. I am sure you will be pleased to 
learn that 1 have instructed, effective not 
later than July 1. 1946, all nursing positions 
within the Veterans’ Administration, compre¬ 
hending some. 6363 presently authorized Jobs, 
be placed in the Professional and Sclentlflo 
Service, whereas they now are in the subpro¬ 
fessional service. 

Not only will this action recognize the pro¬ 
fessional character of their services, but also 
will result in the great majority of cases, in 
increasing the pay of those presently on duty, 
and raising the entrance salary. Typical of 
this is the position of staff nurse, where the 
present basic entrance salary is 61,800, and 
under the new classlflcatlon the entrance 
salary will be $2,000. This rate of pay, of 
course, excludes overtime.. 

Similar action is being taken In certain 
other medical technical positions, such as 


dietitians, librarians, psychiatric social work¬ 
ers, etc. Pharmacists of the Veterans’ Ad¬ 
ministration are already classified in the 
professional service. 

Very sincerely yours, 

Fbank T. Hines, 

Administrator, 

Mr. Speaker, I hope very much that the 
House soon will pass a permanent Nurse 
Corps bill for the Veterans’ Administra¬ 
tion. That is the only way. In my opin¬ 
ion. that enough nurses will be induced 
to go into the Veterans’ Administration 
and the nursing service. It is only Just 
also that they should be given the benefit 
of a permanent corps. They are a thou¬ 
sand nurses short today; they will need a 
thousand more in the very near future. 
A permanent Medical Corps ought to be 
established also. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time 
of the gentlewoman from Massachusetts 
has expired. 

THE BEEF SHORTAGE 

Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and ex¬ 
tend my remarks. 

'The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Colorado? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Speaker, if 
the order establishing slaughter quotas 
on cattle in all nonfederally inspected 
packing plants is lifted we will have a 
more adequate supply of beef on the 
shelves of the meat markets of this coun¬ 
try. 

We now have the anomalous situation 
where there is a surplus of cattle on the 
western ranges, but no beefsteak. The 
flow of cattle to the markets has been 
greater in the first 3 months of this year 
than last year. Irate customers, eyeing 
empty meat counters, cannot understand 
why they cannot purchase beef in areas 
where the supply of livestock is greater 
than ever before, the packer is ready to 
process the same, but still the retailer 
can get no meat. 

This order, as I imderstand it, estab¬ 
lished these quotas for the purpose of 
diverting the flow of cattle from the 
small local packers to the federally in¬ 
spected plants in order to increase meat 
supplies in the industrial centers outside 
of the meat-producing areas. The 
theory is beautiful, but it has not worked 
out in practice. The result has been to 
cut off supplies of meat in areas where 
the retail markets get their beef from 
local packers. It is obvious that this 
order was a mistake, and it should be 
canceled Immediately. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time 
of the gentleman from Colorado has ex¬ 
pired. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE 

3y unanimous consent, leave of ab¬ 
sence was granted to Mr, Courtney, for 
1 day, on account of illness. 

INCREASE IN SALARY OF POSTAL 

employees 

Mr. RAMSPECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to addrw the House 
for 2 minutes. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RAMSPECK. As a general rule I 
do not leave Capitol Hill when the House 
is in session, but today 1 had the honor 
and privilege of introducing the next 
Postmaster General, Hon. Robert E. 
Hannegan, at a luncheon given by the 
Advertising Clubs of Washington, and 
therefore missed the vote on the bill 
dealing with salaries of employees in the 
Postal Service. If I had been present I 
would have voted for the bill but with 
the reservation that if it is vetoed I will 
not vote to override the veto. I want 
to ascertain first if it is within the stabi¬ 
lization program. If it is not, and if It 
should be vetoed, I am going to vote to 
sustain the stabilization program. If 
there is any question about this matter I 
hope the Senate committee will straight¬ 
en it out. I am very glad that the bill 
provides additional grades of salary, thus 
furnishing employees a real career and 
proper reward for good service. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Georgia has 
expired. 

SENATE BILL REFERRED 

A bill of the Senate of the following 
title was taken from the Speaker’s table 
and, under the rule, referred as follows: 

8.89. An act to provide for the planning 
of rural electrification projects, to reestab¬ 
lish the Rural Electrification Administration 
as an independent agency of the Government, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 

Mr. ROGERS of New York, from the 
Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that that committee had examined and 
found truly enrolled bills of the House of 
the following titles, which were there¬ 
upon signed by the Speaker: 

H. R. 2992. An act to extend the provisions 
of the act of July 11, 1941 (Public Law 163, 
77tb Cong.); and 

H. R. 3088. An act to amend section 409 of 
the Interstate Commerce Act, as amended. 

BILL PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 

Mr. ROGERS of New York, from the 
Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that that committee did on this day pre¬ 
sent to the President, for his approval, a 
bill of the House of the following title: 

H. R. 2992. An act to extend the provisions 
of the act of July IX, 1941 (Public Law 163, 
77th Cong.). 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr. RAMSPECK. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 4 o’clock and 31 minutes p. m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Wednesday, May 16, 1945, at 12 o’clock 
noon. 

COMMITTEE HEARINGS 

COMMITTEE OF WORLD WAR VETERANS* 
LSOXBLATXON 

The Committee on World War Vet¬ 
erans’ Legislation will meet in open hear¬ 
ing at 10 a. m., Wednesday, May 16,1946, 
in the committee room 356, House Office 
BuUi^g. 
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Coiiifims ON TUI Parr Omcm ax«d 
Post Roaob 

There will be a meetinff of Subcom¬ 
mittee No. 2 of the Post Office and Post 
Roads Committee on Wednesday* May 
16,1945, at 10 a. m.* at which time hear¬ 
ings will be had on H. R. 2543, a bill to 
require weekly newspapers enjoying 
mailing privileges to make sworn state¬ 
ments with respect to their circulation, 
and on H. R. 2798, a bill to permit weekly 
newspapers to suspend publication for 
not more than two issues in any one cal¬ 
endar year without loss of second-class 
mail privileges. 

CoMMirrsE ON Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce 

There will be a meeting of the Com¬ 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com¬ 
merce at 10 o'clock a. m.. Wednesday. 
May 16, 1945, to resume public hearings 
on H. R. 3170. a bill to provide Federal 
aid for the development of public air¬ 
ports and to amend existing taw relating 
to air-navigation facilities. 

Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization 

The Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization will hold a hearing at 10 
o'clock a. m. on Wednesday, May 16,1945, 
on H. R. 714, H. R. 1350, H. R. 2299. and 
H. R. 2650. 

Committee on Public Buildings and Qboundb 

There will be a meeting of the Com¬ 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds 
at 10:30 o'clock a. m. on Wednesday, 
May 16, 1945, for consideration of H. R. 
3187. 

OOMMITTSB ON INVALID PENSIONS 

The Committee on Ipvalid Pensions 
will hold an executive session on Thurs¬ 
day, May 17, 1945, at 10:30 a. m., in the 
committee room 247, Old House Office 
Building. 

COMMXITBE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN 
Commerce 

There will be a meeting of the bridge 
subcommittee of the Committee on Inter¬ 
state and Foreign Commerce at 10 o'clock 
a. m. Thursday, May 17,1945, to resume 
public hearings on H. R. 541, a bill au¬ 
thorizing and directing the Commission¬ 
ers of the District of Columbia to con¬ 
struct two four-lane bridges to replace 
the existing Fourteenth Street, or High¬ 
way Bridge across the Potomac River, 
and for other purposes. (Proponent 
witnesses.) 

Committee on the Public Lands 

The Committee on the Public Lands 
will meet at 10:30 a. m. on Thursday. 
May 17,1945, for the purpose of hearing 
testimony and acting upon the following 
bills: H. R. 1867. H. R. 2416, H. R. 2854, 
8 . 497. The session will be open, to be 
followed by a short executive session. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS. ETC. 

Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
conununications were taken from the 
Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

464. A Utter from the Acting Secretary of 
the Navy, tranamitting a draft of a proposed 
bill to permit members of the Army, Navy, 
Marine Oorpa, Coast Guard, Coast and Geo¬ 
detic Survey, Public Health Service, and their 
dependents to occupy certain Government 
housing facilities on a rental basis without 


loss of rental allowances** to the Committee’ 
on Military Affaire. 

466. A letter from the Secretary of War, 
transmitting a draft of a bill to amend the 
act entitled **An act to authorlEe the Presi¬ 
dent of the United States to requisition 
property required for the defense of the 
United States." approved October 16. 1041, as 
amended: to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

466. A letter from the Secretary of War, 
tranamitting a draft of a bill to amend sec¬ 
tion 3 of the act entitled "An act to author- 
hse the President to requisition certain arti¬ 
cles and materials for the use of the United 
States, and for other purposes," approved 
October 10. 1940, as amended; to the Com¬ 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

467. A letter from the Comptroller General 
of the United States, transmitting a report 
concerning the claim of A. M. Strauss against 
the United States; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

468. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
the Treasury, transmitting a draft of a pro¬ 
posed bill to amend section 8530 of the Re¬ 
vised Statutes, relating to taking trial pieces 
of coins; to the Committee on Coinage, 
Weights, and Measures. 

4€9. A letter from the Secretary of War, 
transmitting a report dated Blarch 16. 1D45, 
from the Chief of Engineers. United States 
Army, together with accompanying papers 
and illustrations, o^’^ a study of beach erosion 
of the Ohio shore line of Lake Erie from the 
Ohio-Michigan State line to Marblehead. 
Ohio, made under the provisions of section 3 
of the River and Harbor Act approved on 
July 3. 1930, and as act of Congress approved 
on June 26, 1936 (H. Doc. No. 177); to the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors and or¬ 
dered to be printed with illustrations. 

470. A letter from the United States De¬ 
partment of the Interior, Bureau of Recla¬ 
mation. transmitting a report of the nego¬ 
tiation and entering into a compact for divi¬ 
sion of the waters of the Yellowstone River; 
to the Committee on Irrigation and Recla¬ 
mation. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEBS ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of rule xm reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. WHITTINOTON: Committee on Flood 
Control. B. 938. An act to provide for emer¬ 
gency flood-control work made necessary by 
recent floods, and for other purposes; with 
amendmeBt (Bept. No. 581), Referred to 
the Gommltte of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. 


REPORTS OF CamtrtVBBB ON PRIVATE 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of rule zm, repents of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows; 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey: Committee on 
Claims. 8. 93. An act for ibe relief of Mary 

G. Marggraf; without amebdiiient (Rept. 
No. 572). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. CHENOWETH: Committee on Claims. 

H. ,R. lODl. A bill for the relief of Harold J. 
Grim; with amendment (Rept. No. 578). Re¬ 
ferred to the Commi ttee of the Whole House. 

Mr. CHENOWETH: Committee on Olalins. 
H. R. 1328. A bill for the relief of Mrs. OecUla 
M. Tonner; with amendment (Rept. No. 674). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whde 
House. 

Mr. COMBS: Committee on Claims. H. B. 
1548. A bill for the relief of August W. Diets.' 
with amendment (Rept. No. 576). Referred 
to the Committe of the Whole House. 


May is: 

Mr. PrrXENGER; Committee on Claims.' 
H. R. 1725. A hiU tor the relief of Mrs. Mary 
Surfaoe ShaughneMy; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 670). Referred to the Commit¬ 
tee of the Whole Rouse. 

Mr. KEOGH: Committee on Claims. H. R. 
1976. A bill for the rellsf of GlasseU-Taylor 
Co.. Robinson and Young: with amendment 
(Bept. No. 677). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Me. CHENOWETH: Committee on Claims. 
H. R. 2618. A bill to confer Jurisdiction upon 
the Court of Claims to hear, determine, and 
render judgment upon a oertain claim of 
Eastern Contracting Co., a corporation against 
the United States; with amendment (Ropt. 
No. 578). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. RAMEY: Committee on Claims. H. R. 
2578. A bill fer the relief of Rufus A. Han¬ 
cock; with amendment (Rept. No. 679). Re¬ 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. PITTENGER: Committee on Claims. 
H. R. 2368. A bill for the reUef of Oscar N. 
McLean; without amendment (Rept. No. 
680). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 


ADVERSE REPORTS 

Under clause 2 of rule Xin, 

Mr. MAT: Committee on Military Affairs. 
House Resolution 249. Resolution directing 
the Secretary of War and the Secretary of 
the Navy to transmit to the House of Rep¬ 
resentatives copies of all plans of their re¬ 
spective departments for providing transpor¬ 
tation home to persons In the armed forces 
returning to the United States on furlough 
after victory in Europe (Rept. No. 671). 
Referred to the House Calendar. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RB8CLUTIONS 

Under clause 3 of rule XXH, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BTIOLER: 

H. R. 3219. A bill to amend the Second De¬ 
ficiency Appropriation Act of 1035; to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. RANDOLPH: 

H. R. 3220. A bill to establish a boundary 
line between the District of Columbia and 
the Commonwealth of Virginia, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

By Mr. PLANNAGAN: 

H. R. 3221. A blU to create an Agricultural 
Credit Agency, to consolidate therein all 
Federal agricultural lending agencies, to 
create a pubUc farm-appraUal system, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. SOMERS of New York: 

H. J. Res. 198. Joint resolution declaring 
that It Is the sense of Congress that the 
United Nations assume responsibility for the 
repatriation of the Hebrews In Rurope; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. LARCADB: 

H.J. Res. 197. Joint resolution to provide 
for temporary suspension of the controls 
affecting the distribution and sale of meat 
for civilian consumption; to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. VINSON: 

H. Res. 258. Resolution providing for the 
consideration of H. R. 2913, a bill authoriz¬ 
ing rehabilitation on the Island of Guam; 
to the Committee on Hulas. 


memorials 

Under clause 3 of rule XXH, memo¬ 
rials were presented and referred as fol¬ 
lows: 

By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legli- 
lature of the State of Texas memoriallBlng 
the President and the Oongrais of the United 
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States to Include members of the United 
States Maritime Service, the United States 
merchi^t marine, and the United States 
Merchant Marine Cadet Corps in the class 
of persons given special Income-tax exemp¬ 
tions because of their service In the war; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, memorial of the Egyptian Chamber 
of Deputies, by President Hamed Gouda, 
memorializing the President and the Con¬ 
gress of the United States upon the speedy 
victory of the Allied forces in Europe; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
Republic of Guatemala, by President Jose 
Granados, memorializing the President and 
the Congress of the United States upon the 
Allied victory In Europe; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Texas, memorializing the President 
and the Congress of the United States to 
offer no lenient peace terms but rather to 
make the punishment fit the crime In rela¬ 
tion to our war criminals; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Massachusetts, memorializing the 
President and the Congress of the United 
States to extend certain existing Income-tax 
exemptions to all members of the military 
and naval personnel of the United States 
who are serving or have served in any foreign 
area or In Alaska; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 
Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolution were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BUFFETT: 

H R. 8222. A bill for the relief of A. F. 
Crawford; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. FALLON: 

H. R. 3223. A bill for the relief of James 
P. Arthur; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. HUBERT; 

H.R.3224. A bUl for the relief of Mrs. 
Lionel Comeaux and New Orleans Public 
Service. Inc.; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr MANSFIELD of Montana: 

H.R.322S. A bill for the relief of Rolla 
Duncan: to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. 8ASSCER: 

H R. 3226. A bill to extend the benefits of 
the United States Employees* Compensation 
Act of September 7, 1916, to John J. Arnold; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr SMITH of Ohio; 

H.R.3227. A bill for the relief of J. Aron 
& Co.. Inc.; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. 8TIGLER: 

H.R.3228. A bill for the relief of Sam 
Dlshong: to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr VINSON: 

H. R. 3229. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Leslie 
Price, Mr. Philip C. Price. Mrs. Louise Keyton, 
Annie Curry, and James Curry; to the Com¬ 
mittee on Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 

662. By Mr. CLA80N: Petition of the third 
annual legislative conference held at Spring, 
field. Mass., on May 6,1945, asking immediate 
extension and Improvement of the present 
■oclal-seourity program; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

653. By Mr. HOPE: Petition by residents of 
Harper, Kans., regarding House bUl 2082; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

054. By Mr. RICH; Petition of Young 
Ladles Sodality of St. Boniface Church, Wil- 
ham^)ort, Pa., opposing legislation concern¬ 


ing peacetime conscription of 18-year-old 
boys; to the Committee on Billltary Affairs. 

665. By Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts: 

Petition of the General Court of Massachu¬ 
setts to extend certain existing Income-tax 
exemptions to aU Members of the military 
and naval personnel; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. _ 

666 . By the SPEAKER: Petition of C. H. R. 
Hovde, M. D.. of San Francisco, Calif., peti¬ 
tioning consideration of his resolution with 
reference to securing release from his present 
detention; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, May 16,1945 

The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

Rev. Bernard Braskamp, D. D., pastor 
of the Qunton Temple Memorial Presby¬ 
terian Church, Washington. D. C., of¬ 
fered the following prayer: 

Infinite and eternal Ood, who art the 
light of all that is true, the strength of 
all that is good, and the glory of all that 
is beautiful, we thank Thee for the Joys 
which cheer us and for the trials which 
teach us to put our trust in Thee. 

We pray that Thou wilt establish 
within us those loyalties which cannot be 
shaken and those Integrities which shall 
be our support in every confusion, our 
guide in every darkness, and our hope 
when we are discouraged and disillu¬ 
sioned. 

Help us to discipline ourselves to do 
Thy will more perfectly, for we know 
that in the doing of Thy will we find our 
peace. Enable us by Thy grave to be 
fortified against those temptations and 
influences which assail the citadel of our 
soul and seek to undermine and corrupt 
our character. 

Grant that our President, our Speaker, 
and the Members of this legislative 
branch of our Government may be plen- 
teously endowed with wisdom and un¬ 
derstanding as they respond to their high 
calling of statesmanship to release the 
hidden splendors of human personality 
and open for all mankind the way toward 
the more abundant life. 

To Thy name we ascribe all the praise. 
Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yes¬ 
terday was read and approved. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Frazier, its legislative clerk, announced 
that the Senate had passed, with amend¬ 
ments in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested, a bill of the House 
of the following title: 

H. R. 2907. An act making appropriations 
for the Navy Department and the naval 
service for the fiscal year ending June 80, 
1940, and for other purposes. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendments to 
the foregoing bill, requests a conference 
with the House on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon, and appoints 
Mr. Overton, Mr. Glass, Mr. Thomas of 
Oklahoma. Mr. Oribh, Mr. Walsh, Mr. 
Bridges, Mr. Brooks, and Mr. White to 
be the conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 
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MARLIN-ROCKWELL CORPORATION 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent for the im¬ 
mediate consideration of the bill (H. R. 
1044) for the relief of Marlin-Rockwell 
Corporation with respect to the jurisdic¬ 
tion of the Tax Court of the United 
States to redetermine its excessive profits 
for its fiscal year ending December 31, 
1942, subject to renegotiation under the 
Renegotiation Act. This bill has a 
unanimous report from the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc.. That the time within 
which a petition may be filed with The Tax 
Court of the United States, by Marlin-Rock¬ 
well Corporation, a corporation organized 
under the laws of Delaware, having its prin¬ 
cipal place of business in Jamestown, N. Y., 
for a redetermination under the Renegotia¬ 
tion Act of its excessive profits for its fiscal 
year ending December 31,1942, as determined 
by the Under Secretary of War under date 
of April 26. 1944, be, and the same is hereby, 
extended to and including July 27, 1944, and 
jurisdiction is hereby conferred upon The 
Tax Court of the United Stgtes, and It is 
hereby authorized and directed to hear and 
determine on the merits under the Renego¬ 
tiation Act. such petition as heretofore filed 
or as hereafter amended, any finding, de¬ 
termination, judgment, rule of law. or 
statute to the contrary notwithstanding. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon¬ 
sider was laid on the table. 

DISTRICT COURTS OF THE UNITED 
STATES 

Mr. HOBBS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan¬ 
imous consent to take from the Speaker’s 
desk the bill (H. R. 534) to amend the 
Judicial Code in respect to the original 
jurisdiction of the district courts of the 
United States in certain cases, and for 
other purposes, with Senate amendments 
thereto, disagree to the Senate amend¬ 
ments, and ask for a conference. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ala¬ 
bama? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I object. Mr. 
Speaker. 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, I be¬ 
lieve it is time that Americans have faith 
in America. I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix of 
the Record and include an article by the 
distinguished columnist, Mr. Lowell Mel- 
lett, as published in the Washington Star 
of May 14. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Min¬ 
nesota? 

There was no objection. 

PUERTO RICO 

Mr. PISERO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the Resident Commls- 
sionp from Puerto Rico? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. Vlf^ERO, Mr. Spaakcr, I am my 
pleased to announce to the lienors of 
this House that I have today introduced 
a bill to put an end to the oolonial regime 
in the Island of Puerto tUco. Themeas* 
ure has also been introduced in the Sen¬ 
ate by the Honorable MnxASP fi. Ttdxnqs, 
at the request of the Puerto Rican Legis¬ 
lature, and has the support of all the 
political parties, all the leaders of opinion 
on the island, and the people at large. 

It is high time that this colonial prob¬ 
lem be solved satisfactorily and that the 
people in Puerto Rico decide democrati¬ 
cally what they want and what course 
they wish to take. The bill provides for 
a referendum for the people to decide 
as to independence, statehood, or a do¬ 
minion status. It clearly imptements 
each of these solutions so that the people 
will know exactly what they are voting 
for. 

Oentlemen, I urge your special atten¬ 
tion and thought to this bill, as I know 
that, in the opinion of many of my col¬ 
leagues. the United States has got to be 
the spearhead and take the lead among 
the nations of the world in solving the 
problem of dependent colonial peoples in 
a democratic way. 

RECIPROCAL TRADE AORBBmBTEB 

Mr. TOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
Mr. Speaker, 1 ask unanimous consent 
that it be in order on Tuesday next to 
consider the bill H. R. 3240, the recipro¬ 
cal trade bill, and that there be not to 
exceed 3 da 5 rs general debate, one-half 
of the time to be controlled by myself 
and one-half by the gentleman from 
Minnesota IMr. Knutson]. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
the gentleman is aware that Wednesday 
is memorial day? 

Mr. DOUOHTON of North Carolina. 
Then we can skip over Wednesday and 
if it is not finished in 2 days—^that is, 
if it is not finished after consideration 
on Tuesday and Thursday, It can go over 
to Friday. _ 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. BCr. 
Speaker, did the gentleman's request 
provide for 8 days of general debate? 

Mr. DOUOHTON of North Carolina. 
That was my request—that general de¬ 
bate not exceed 3 days. We hope that 
we can complete it in 2 days, but general 
debate is not to exceed 3 days. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Is 
that agreeable to the minority members 
of the committee? 

Mr. DOUOHTON of North Carolina. 
Yes; the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Jenkins], who is on his feet, can confirm 
that. 

Mr. JSNl^S. Yes. 

Mr. MCCORMACK. The Members 
will recall that next Wednesday is Me¬ 
morial Day. After the memorial exer¬ 
cises, of course, the House will adjourn 
out of respect to the memory of our de¬ 
parted coll eagu es. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Then 
we are go^ to continue the same cus¬ 
tom that has been IbUowed heretofore? 

Mr. Mc CggM ACK. Yes. 

Mr* XWTXN of Massachusetts. Then 
general debate will be had on Tuesday, 
Thursday, and possibly Friday? 


Mr. MoCOQRMACK. Marl sdMst the 
House that the strong probabllltliet are 
the House wfil meet on next Stiturday 
and I expect the House to meet on Satur¬ 
day of this week. 

Mr.MARTINMassaohusetti. Ifwe 
are going to have 3 days general debate, 
we wilt not get to the reading of the btU 
before Saturday? 

Mr. DOUGRTON of North Carolina. 
That is correct, if 3 days are consumed in 
general debate. 

Mr. MICHENSR. Mr. Speaker, re¬ 
serving the right to object, the only pur¬ 
pose in this procedure is to obviate the 
necessity of getting a rule, is It not? 

Mr. DOaGHTON of North Carolina. 
That is correct. It obviates the necessity 
of getting a rule. 

Mr. MICHENBR. In other words, the 
Committee on Rules is being bypassed? 
I am. perfectly willing that It be bypassed. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I would not put 
it that way. 

Mr. DOUOHTON of North CaroUna. 
I assume the Committee on Rules con¬ 
sents to it. I would say it is with the con¬ 
sent of the Committee on Rules. 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, in view of 
the fact that the gentleman from Michi¬ 
gan has brought up the question of a 
rule, then, when the bill comes up for 
consideration I assume that there will 
be no limitation under the E-mlnute rule; 
so It is in the nature of an open role pro¬ 
viding for the consideration of the bill? 

Mr. IX>UQHTON of North Carolina. 
Mr. Speaker, this has been the procedure 
In the past by agreement between the 
majority and minority members of the 
com mi ttee. 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. Mr 
Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I ask the gentleman when a vote is 
expected on the bilL 

Mr. DOUGUnON of North Carolina. 
We cannot tell. We hope to vote on it 
on Saturday of next we^. We feel that 
the bUl, being a short one, under the 
a-mimite rule, 1 day ought to be enough. 
But th ere w i ll be n o limitation on that. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

EXmiaiON OP MMAEIPB 

Mr. BBCKWORTH asked and was 
given pennissimi to extend his remarks 
and include an editorial in one instance, 
and to extend his remarks and include a 
letter from the Secretary of Agriculture 
in another instance. 

Blr. LANE asked and was given per¬ 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Rxcobd and to Include 
therein an addi^ delivered last Sunday 
in the Symphony Hall in Boston. 

Mr. RYTER asked and was alvea per¬ 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Rxcobd and to tnehule 
an address recently delivered fay Rev. 
Charles J. Chwalek over Station WTHT. 

NAVY AFFROPBZAllQMS, 1940 

Mr. raEPPARD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker's table the bill <H. R. 0007) 
making appvopgiattoss for the Navy De« 


paitment and the naval service for the 
fiscal year cndtng June 00,1940, and for 
other p ur p oses , with Senate amendments 
thereto, ifliagree to the amendments of 
the senate, and agree to the conference 
aidied by the Senate. 

The Omk read the title of the bUl 

The 8PSAKBR. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlemaii from Cati- 
fomlm? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none, and apixdnts the tdllowing 
conferees: Mr. Sebkpabo, Mr. Thomab of 
Texas, Mr. Conm, Mr. Whxttbn, Mr. 
PLUiiLsr. Mr. Johmon of Indiana, and 
Mr. FuumoL 

XX.T TO 8IO W OP R X MARKB 

Mr. saDEPFARD asked and was given 
pe rmie e io tt to extend his remarks in the 
Appe n dix and Include an address by the 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy. 

Mr. BBAIX asked and was given per¬ 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
RacoBD and include an editorial from the 
Baltimore Son. 

Mr. WIGORLBSWORTH a^ed and was 
given pennieBlbn to extend his remarks 
in the Rboobd and include two letters. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin asked 
and was given permission to extend his 
remarks in the Record and include a 
table. 

Mr. BUFFETT asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Rxcou and include a letter. 

Mr. CLEVENOSR asked and was given 
permission to extend his own remarks in 
the Bacono. 

Mr. SCHWABE of Oklahoma asked 
and was given permlseioii to extend his 
remarks in the Rbcobd and include an 
editorial from the Daily Oklahoman. 

Mr. SCHWABE of Oklahoma asked 
and was given permission to extend his 
remaiks in the Rxcobd and include an 
editorial from the Tulsa Tribune. 

Mr. RC^SION of Kentucky asked and 
was given permissloii to extend his re¬ 
marks in the Recoxd and include two 
letters and a telegram. 

Mr. GRANT of Indiana asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Record and Include an article by 
Lawrence Sullivan from the May issue of 
Nation's B usine ss. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, yester¬ 
day I received permission to extend my 
remarks in the Rbcobd and Include an 
order of the War Production Board. I 
am Informed by the Public Printer that 
It exceeds the requiressent by 4 pages, 
and there win be some extra cost con¬ 
nected with it. I ask imanlmous consent 
that it may be inserted In the Record re¬ 
gardless of t hat e xtra cost. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis¬ 
sissippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JUDD asked, and was given per¬ 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Record in two instaneea and to insert in 
each instance a newspaper article. 

LIAVB OF ABSENCE 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, Z ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Miohigan [Mr* HomuM] may be 
excused for 10 days on account of lUnees* 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich¬ 
igan? 

There was no objection. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. COLMER asked and was given per¬ 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include an article. 

Mr. THC0dA8ON asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include a newspaper article. 

THE MEAT SITUATION 

Mr. PLOESER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks and include therewith a 
telegram. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis¬ 
souri? ^ 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PLOESER. Mr. Speaker. I have 
here a copy of a wire sent to Chester 
Bowles, which I shall read at this time: 

St. LOUIS, Mo., May 15, 1945, 
Hon. Walter C. Ploessr, 

Memher of Congress, 

House Office Building, 

Washington. D. C.: 

(Copy of wire sent to Chester Bowles.) 

Your night letter received by many of the 
small slaughterers whom we serve. In a con. 
ference with Mr. Bryan and Mr. Boyle yes¬ 
terday we were attempting to make some 
arrangement whereby these slaughterers 
could continue operation. We have been 
serving retailers and slaughterers with a very 
definite economic service for 23 years, but 
we cannot show our slaughterers how to 
comply with present O. P. A. regulations, par¬ 
ticularly 674, and we have found no one 
connected with the O. P. A. who can give us 
any help. We have an Idle plant that we 
offered to O. P. A. to operate so that we may 
learn how to be in compliance. Our offer 
was turned down. We wired you several 
weeks ago that we would pay the expenses 
of a practical man to show us how to comply. 
You failed to answer. We feel that If 
O. P. A. does not have a practical man who 
can operate a non-Federal plant under these 
regulations there must be something wrong 
with these regulations. We have made every 
legitimate effort to keep our clients at all 
times in compliance with O. P. A. regula¬ 
tions. With the slaughterers we have faUcd 
to do so, and we are willing to admit we 
don’t know how. Therefore, we cannot en¬ 
courage any non-Pederal slaughterer who is 
a client of ours to reopen until there is some 
modification of Regulation 674, or that live 
cattle prices are lowered. We cannot un¬ 
derstand the psychology of naming a $17.90 
price to the farmer and then prohibiting the 
slaughterer from paying over $14 la order to 
be in compliance with the regulation. No 
wonder the farmers don’t ship cattle at this 
time. 

Food Rxtaiunq Institut e . 

THE O. W. I. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker. I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There was n o objection. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, from one 
end of the country to the other the 
American people are applauding the 


action of President Truman on yesterday 
in “sitting down on” the O. W. I. 

The time has come when we need to 
pay more attention to General Eisen¬ 
hower and our other military leaders in 
Europe and less to a few left-wing 
propagandists. 

If the President would go one step 
further and send a message here asking 
that the O. W. I. be abolished, or issue 
an Executive order abolishing it, the 
American people would applaud even 
more than they did on yesterday. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen¬ 
tleman from Mississippi has expired. 
eBCOND SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATION 
BILL, 1945 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Speak¬ 
er, I move that the House resolve itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the consid¬ 
eration of the bill (H. R. 3146) making 
appropriations to supply additional or 
supplemental appropriations for the fis¬ 
cal year ending June 30, 1945, and for 
subsequent fiscal years, and for other 
purposes. 

Pending that I should like to reach an 
agreement with the gentleman from New 
York as to time for general debate. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker. I have 
many requests for time this afternoon. 

I believe debate.should run all day. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Speak¬ 
er, I ask imanimous consent, then, that 
general debate continue not to exceed 4 
hours, half the time to be controlled by 
the gentleman from New York and half 
by myself. 

Mr. TABER, And with the further 
understanding that we are going to read 
only the first paragraph but take no ac¬ 
tion on that. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. And that 
the first paragraph of the bill be read, the 
general reading of the bill be deferred 
until tomorrow. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Missouri aslcs unanimous consent that 
general debate on the bill continue not 
to exceed 4 hours, the time to be equally 
divided and controlled by the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Cannon 1 and the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. TaberI; 
and then that the first paragraph of the 
bill be read. 

Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
Into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the consid¬ 
eration of the bill, H. R. 3146^ with Mr. 
Bulwinkle in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read¬ 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Misssouri is recognized. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Chair¬ 
man. the great question confronting the 
Nation today is not the war, the war has 
already been won; it requires only forti¬ 
tude and sustained effort to the inevi¬ 
table end. 

The great question confronting the 
Nation today is not the question of the 


peace, for the fundamental principles of 
the international cooperation have al¬ 
ready been agreed upon and merely 
await detail and ratification. 

Mr. Chairman, the great question con¬ 
fronting the Nation today is not the war, 
is not the peace; the great question con¬ 
fronting America today is the task of 
reconversion. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. I yield to 
my good friend from Kentucky, the dis¬ 
tinguished chairman of the Committee 
on Military Affairs, who has rendered 
such eminent service in winning this war. 

Mr. MAY. I am sure my colleague, the 
chai .’man of the great Committee on Ap¬ 
propriations, does not want it to go out 
to the country that this war is won or 
even that the peace is won. 

Our military leaders advise us that 
we have a real war on our hands here, 
and I believe the gentleman ought to 
agree that his statement, unvarnished 
as it is. that the war is over should be 
explained. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Of course, 
the gentleman from Kentucky will real¬ 
ize that we are not minimizing the im¬ 
portance of the war or the length or 
dlfiQcultles of the battle-barricaded, 
bloodstained road to Tokyo. We are 
merely emphasizing the relative difiScul- 
tles of the arduous task of reconversion 
and the imperative importance of de¬ 
voting every effort and attention to its 
problems. Their solution will require 
statesmanship of the highest order. 

The First World War closed unexpect¬ 
edly. Its dramatic climax, welcome as it 
was. found us wholly unprepared to meet 
the exigencies of the post-war period. 
We had no plans; we had no blueprints— 
no graphs, maps, or charts—and no ma¬ 
terial from which to construct them; we 
were without data, statistics, or formu¬ 
las; we were uninformed, unorganized, 
and unarmed against inflation, deflation, 
or the run-away markets and labyrinth 
of blind alleys down which business and 
Industry scurried to be overtaken by the 
most disastrous collapse in history. 

The price of agricultural products de¬ 
clined $3,000,000,000 in one Congress, the 
Seventy-first Congress. Thousands of 
farmers were sold out under the sheriff’s 
hammer in all sections of the country, 
judges were dragged from the bench and 
sheriffs were manhandled by mobs of 
desperate men who saw the work of a 
lifetime swept away. Three-fourths of 
the rural banks of the Nation closed 
their doors never to open again. Busi¬ 
ness was paralyzed. Factories closed, la¬ 
bor was dismissed and capable workmen 
estimated to number from seven to 
twelve million men rode the freight cars, 
walked the highways, and crowded the 
streets of our cities looking for work. 
Begging for bread—in a plentiful land! 
Begging lor bread—with a trade in his hand! 
Sound as a dollar, in heart and in head, 
Ready for work, and yet—^begging for bread? 

Begging for bread—but not begging alone; 
Now are they swollen to numbers unknown, 
Who weary the highways with heart-breaking 
tread, 

And swarm through our city streets—begging 
lor bread. 
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Bstfiag for bread~^Mb suck fltovM «i ^ur 
hands 

Wa could feed the uoled of «U Inhabited 
lands; 

Pood rotted to or d e r ata nr ati on wide¬ 
spread— 

OrganlM waete miailiMii bscglng lor 
tareadi 

This was the situation following the 
last war. It is a situation that must in- 
evitatUp foMow this war unless we pre¬ 
pare now to meet the situation. It is a 
situation fraught with potentialities far 
hepmid those whidi confronted us at 
the end of the First World War- The 
number of men in the armed forces, the 
number of men engaged in war Indus¬ 
tries, the complete dislocation of busi¬ 
ness, is far beyond dnything ever 
dreamed of before or seen in World War 
No. 1. 

We have won this war not only by 
virtue of the sheer nimibers of men in 
onr Army and Navy, xkot merely through 
the matchless ndhtoT strategy of our 
commaiMlers. We have won the war 
through superior production. It was In 
fact a war of production. The nation 
which could put on the firing line the 
most and the best equipment was pre¬ 
destined to win. We won because we 
produced equipment superior in quality 
and in quantity with which to supply our 
troops. This production superiority was 
achieved at a great cost. For the first 
time in the histoxy of auy nation there 
was practically complete cessation of 
production of peacetime goods and a 
conversion of every plant axid hutustxy in 
the Nation to the production of munitions 
of war, with a consequent dislocation of 
buSiziesB at the dose of this war unpar¬ 
alleled in our economic history. The task 
now is reccoTverBion. We must get men, 
materials, and manufactories out of war 
production and back into peacetime 
routine. All authorities agree that it wUl 
be a more prodlgloustaSk than the origi¬ 
nal change from a peace- to a war-time 
status. There must be no hiatus. Bm- 
pl oym e n t he 3den re¬ 

turning from the anned forces and men 
transferring from ttm tnudeaentation of 
war must be absorbed at the rate of 
thousands per day in the productioD of 
consumer goods. And mazhets must he 
found for their products. The national 
income must be maintained. The Amer¬ 
ican standard of living must be sus¬ 
tained. Prices must be stabillaec). And 
the disastrous extremes of boom and bust 
must be avdded. That is the problem 
which confronts the American peoj^ 
today and It is the most formidable 
problem with which we have had to deal 
since Pearl Haibor. 

There is another consideration. We 
live in a new day, in a new period. Not 
only new goods and new maihets but new 
methods of saVwmanshlp and distribu¬ 
tion demand our attention and must he 
incorporated in the new econoaor. The 
compmhon from abroad which Ameri- 
ean hidiwby must meet ia the post-wmr 
period la itf an entirely different char¬ 
acter faem that with which we de alt in 
anteheihiis dears. J0enee£orth interna¬ 
tional buetness will be by nations or cB,r- 
teto mthw then by IndMdi^ or firms 
or eorpotmtions. There witi he but one 
buyer and one vendor for an entire na¬ 


tion. Then wdtt be tet eoe pnrahaear 
and one ^onlraeldr ior an w dr c hif- 
dudbry. Them h the pe«dfatttty. as far 
sw it aaay seem, that hi tbe not 
fardtatantfutew WBsaay i n ac i i the paint 
where theiw wiU he hut one Neeal agency 
for an entire continent. 

Ijet ns brlefiy anaime our post-war 
^tuation. lot us talma nniekJnwBntQ^ 
of our natienaJ aaeets. We haae tlA*- 
OhD,QOO,dhO amith ol 

to the United Btates, the most modem 
and tbe meet clftelent paants ever oon- 
atnactad. The Uidted States Oovorninent 
owns today in Its own iMit. ha tee simple, 
more factories and phmts and with 
greater capacity than were owned by all 
the nations together prior to the begin¬ 
ning of the war. 

likewise we have today the greatest 
army of skilled artisans ever assembled. 
Prior to tbe war only so many agqorentices 
were admitt^ every year and the grad¬ 
uation of men into the ddfied serrioes 
was carefully s u perv is ed. But in this 
war we have trained artisans, mechanics, 
technicians, and engineers withont num¬ 
ber. We have not only the greatest array 
of factories and plants in the world—all 
conditioned andready to go—but we have 
the largest number of skfited artisans to 
operate them ever as s e m ble d in any 
country. 

Also during the war we have stream¬ 
lined the sources of raw material, and we 
have available today for these artisans 
and for these factories the greatest con- 
ttnuous and dependalde supply of raw 
materials of every character that has 
ever been available. We have but to 
channel them into the factories where 
these artisans will produce any commod¬ 
ity that world markets demand. 

And last, but not least, we have the 
greatest transportation fadUties ever 
launched on air or sea. We have the 
largest merchant marine ever fioated. 
We have fleets of cargo (flanes for the 
transportation of men and goods by air 
far beyond anything men ever dreamed 
of. We have tbe plants, we have tbe ar¬ 
tisans, we have the raw 
have Uie transportation facilities to sup¬ 
ply the world. 

But If they cannot operate sfDdently 
and effectively they are so much dead 
material. They are an incubus upon our 
hands, unless me sutie prepared to plan, 
cxwanlae, sod odmiatBter all of these vast 
facilities for the prosperity of the Ameri¬ 
can people and the smld. 

In this post-war period we pen reach 
the highest i»QsperitF,tlmMgheitgtaxid- 
ard of Uving, the gmitmt common wel¬ 
fare humanity has ever josb, or we csn 
fail as completely os ere Miad olter the 
last war. ThOs MH Is to fWoMe the ma¬ 
terial, the data, the riothttoi, the tools 
with which to plan for this mpMly ep- 
proachlnf post-war period, 

BIr. BfUBOOCK. Mr. nhohrwon, will 
the fenflemsn jMd? 

Mi% CAiailQN M Misrau^ 1 yield to 
the gentlemsB from Ariasna. 

pressed remarks that he does MtdBhsnd 
to sett Amsrtea ohnet Otter thhi twmrf 

Mr.GUUNNWMMhmurl. fttribO* dSUl 
in order not to sdD America short we 


mnrilmowwhatwoamOote Wemust 
he sMe to ose wheoe me aee going. We 

must plan—if we expect to sell America 
at par. 

Mr. imBDOCaC. I take it that the 
gentleman feels that the great prosper- 
ity widoh Iw elgoiam is posrilde for us ff 
we do the xldht thtaf, depends upon 
good busirtsss manoisniewt^ poilBteg un¬ 
der prhrote onteciirise hut ccgaalsed and 
coBtuOOed for the putflie by the pettee 
poodTs of the Qdverapsent in the inter¬ 
est of the Ameriesd paop ie . Is not that 
the general philosophy? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Absolutely. 
We must keep the Oovemment out of 
competition with private business. iUl 
of tiiese vast dge n cte s must be operated 
by private enten’rise imder Oovernment 
epoBdorship aad ooepocoitton. 

Mr ig nwi w’wwr t Shlnk <tbe gentle¬ 
man envisions the right kind of econonalc 
future for America. It iatiie kind I hope 
to see 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. I am glad 
to have the gsiitleinsai, who has studied 
these probleais as elosi^ as any Member 
of this Congress, approve the position 
of the committee hi reporting this bill. 

The question that confron t s us, there¬ 
fore, Mr, Chairman, is whether or not we 
shall go into the solution of this great 
problem blindfolded or with our eyes 
dpea. whether we shah give our people 
the tosto with which to work, or whether 
we shall require them to mahe bricks 
w it ho u t etiww. Whcriier we Shan ap- 
proarii tittse major issues in a modem 
world with Bdentiflc methods and ac¬ 
curacy or by haphazard, hit-and-miss 
rule of thumfa. Business cannot oper* 
ate; It eanniri; phut: It cannot administer, 
unlesB it Is supidied witii laots and data 
with wMch to operate. We must know 
where the mariBots are, the extent of 
those markets, and the character of 
those markets. Tbe only way to secure 
that information is by taJting a census. 
The census is one of the oldest business 
lustitiitians. Uader divine authority a 
census was aedmd in Israe! during tbe 

Af the Ixini oonuBumded BSoees, so he num¬ 
bered them in tbe wUderneBs of Sinai. 

From that day to this, business has 
demanded aceuxwte information, secured 
throurirt the census. One of the first 
actions taken by the United States Oov- 
emment after its establishment in l!7a9, 
the year of the adoption of the Consti- 
tution, was tbe ordering cf a deoeaoial 
eenstts. TIm fieat one wae taken M im, 
Indicating the appicctotton even at that 
early date by the taunders of the Repub¬ 
lic of the importance of accurate htfor- 
matlon and the necessity of securing it 
through a national cenans. 

This hiU is in conformity with that 
prlnclrde. It is to provide the informa¬ 
tion upon Which business can formulate 
its plans tor this critical period iust 
ahead of us. 

Mr. KQPPLBMANN. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. I yield to 
my good friend, the gentieman from Oon- 
f^ectleui. > 

Mr. mopmmuam. There was a 
nmasmlMdcnn the4R»nmitt^ Appro¬ 
priations for a sum of money to plan 
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psojactrior pcMttowar work to tuppy jobs. 
That was consideralily reduced* Would 
the gentleman care to make any state¬ 
ment at this time as to what relationship 
this matter before the House now of get¬ 
ting a census will have upon future ap¬ 
propriations for planning projects to be 
developed and built after the war is over? 

Idr. CANNON of Missouri. This blU, 
may 1 say in response to the gentleman’s 
inaulry, is the foundation stone upon 
which such planning must be based. It 
is Indispensable. Businessmen cannot 
make plans if they must work in the dark. 
It is planned after collaboration by 23 
Qovemment agencies. It was worked 
out under the supervision of the Statis¬ 
tical Standards Division of the Bureau of 
the Budget and its programs were formu¬ 
lated by the departmental committees of 
reconversion statistics. They not only 
consulted these 23 Federal agencies, but 
they consulted the representatives of 
agriculture, business, industry, and labor. 
They met with representatives of the 
American Federation of Labor, with rep¬ 
resentatives of the C. I. O., the National 
Bureau of Economic Research, the Na¬ 
tional Industrial Conference Board, the 
National Grange, the Farm Bureau, the 
National Council of Cooperatives, the 
Farmers’ Union and after this careful and 
exhaustive study and consultation they 
present a plan proposed in this bill. It 
provides for six different studies. 

They propose to tabulate information 
on consumer incomes, consumer expen¬ 
ditures and consumer savings. They 
propose to take a census of manufactures, 
a sample census of population and busi¬ 
ness. and to expand labor-force statistics 
and reports. They expect to study wage 
rates by occupation and industrially: 
differential wage rates; shifts in rates as 
employment conditions change; wage 
rates by age and sex. 

They expect to study Incomes and sav¬ 
ings reservoirs and incidental purchas¬ 
ing power. A manufacturer of radios 
must know whether his market is for $25 
radios or $100 radios; whether it is for 
$1,000 automobiles or $2,600 automobUes. 
The manufacturer of clothing, shoes, and 
fabrics must know whether the demand 
is for utilitarian clothing or for dress 
clothing. The manufacturer must not 
only know the purchasing ability of his 
customer, but he must know the extent 
and character of the market and the 
location of the center of demand for his 
particular product and commoittty. 

Iliese studies propose to give him that 
information. On the other hand, and 
simultaneously the producer, must know 
where to find his labor; the character of 
labor available; full data relative to the 
compensation of labor, and all other 
factors which enter into his cost of pro¬ 
duction. 

This bill proposes to supply accurately 
all this information. It cannot be 
secured in any other way. The bill be¬ 
fore the Rouse today is the only avenue 
of approach to this great problem 
fraught with such consequences to the 
Ameriesn people, so vital to the future 
of every fapoily in the United StidieB. 

This program and the bill providing 
.for jt., hfui not been formulated under a 
tci—m 


bui^. It has had the attention and 
study of the most eminent authorities in 
the Nation. Permit me to submit con¬ 
sidered opinions, both of&cial and eco¬ 
nomic. Here is the letter from President 
Roosevelt. On August 26, 1944, Presi¬ 
dent Roosevelt addressed an urgent let¬ 
ter to the Bureau of the Budget calling 
attention to the situation, to the neces¬ 
sity of providing accurate data, and 
requesting provisions this bill has been 
formulatet' to meet. President Roose¬ 
velt said: 

Statistical information concerning busi¬ 
ness activities and marketing employment, 
unemployment. Incomes, expenditures, and 
savings Is urgently needed as a guide for 
economic policies during the remainder of the 
war and during the reconversion and post¬ 
war periods. 

Business, sgrieulture, labor, and the Gov¬ 
ernment need to know the basic economic 
facts if each Is to play its role with maximum 
effectiveness during the months and years 
ahead. 

I give President Roosevelt’s letter in 
full, as follows: 

Trs White House. 

Washington, August 26, 1944. 
Hon. Harold D. 8isxth, 

Director, Bureau of the Budget, 

Washington, D. C. 

Mt Dear Mb. Smith: The recent favorable 
development of the military situation on the 
world's battle fronts has emphasized the 
need to speed up preparations for the even¬ 
tual reconversion of the Nation's productive 
energies to peaceful pursuits. This will be a 
huge and intricate task, requiring careful 
preparations. In addition to legislative ac¬ 
tion already under consideration It will call 
for a great deal of accurate and comprehen¬ 
sive information concerning industrial pro¬ 
duction, the status of industry and well¬ 
being of the Nation's workers. Such infor¬ 
mation should be currently maintained as we 
move from war to peace. 

In particular I believe that the statistical 
record should include an account of our in¬ 
dustrial system while it is geared up for maxi¬ 
mum production during 1944. This may well 
be the peak year of production for many 
years to come. An Intimate knowledge of the 
main characteristics of the economy during 
this war year will be Important not only as 
a guide to our steps toward reconversion but 
as a part of the record which Is essential for 
military preparedness in the future. I should 
think It would be possible. If production data 
were obtained for 1944, to avoid the necessity 
of appropriations for the regular biennial 
oensUB of manufactures pertaining to 1946. 

Again, it Is Important that we should 
have a running account of the status of 
employment, unemployment, and wages in 
the Nation as a whole and in the principal 
industrial areas. With this we should know 
more about the effects of the war on the 
Inomnes, expenditures, and savings of the 
great masses of our people whose work in 
the factories and mines. In transportation 
and on the farms, has equipped our armies 
in the field. 

1 believe that the costs of obtaining such 
Information for the use of business, large 
and small, labor, agriculture, the general 
public, and governmental agencies them¬ 
selves may properly be fegatded as an es¬ 
sential part of the costs ^ the war emer¬ 
gency. In conjunction with the agencies 
concerned will you please undertake the 
preparation of plans for < providing these 
types of information, and iieport to me at 
your early convenlenoa u^n the ways and 
means by which tbeae ]diuu can most ap¬ 
propriately he effectuated. 

. FlAHKLpI D. EOOSXVXLT. 


President Truman following the sug¬ 
gestion of his Illustrious predecessor ad¬ 
dressed a letter to the Speaker of the 
House on April 25, 1946, urging the im¬ 
portance of the program and calling at¬ 
tention to the vital Importance of 
equipping the Nation with the basic eco¬ 
nomic information which would be se¬ 
cured by the proposal of President 
Roosevelt. He wrote: 

Without adequate and accurate facts on 
which to base business and governmental 
plans in the da 3 rB ahead we run serious risks. 

Thp full text of President Truman’s 
letter to the Speaker was as follows: 

The White Bouse. 

Washington, April 25, 1945. 
The Speaker of the House of Representa¬ 
tives. 

6xr: In a letter of August 26, 1944, Presi¬ 
dent Roosevelt requested the Director of 
the Budget. In conjunction with the agen¬ 
cies concerned, to undertake the preparation 
of plans for providing comprehensive Infor¬ 
mation on Industrial production, the status 
of industry, and the weU-belng of the Na¬ 
tion's workers, needed for the reconversion 
of the Nation's production energies to peace¬ 
ful pursuits. The President submitted sup¬ 
plemental estimates for this program in a 
communication to you of November 11, 1044, 
but most of the amounts were eliminated 
In the House on points of order and were 
not restored in the Senate. With changes 
made necessary by the Intervening lapse of 
time, estimates were again submitted by the 
President In a communication of January 
31. 1945 (H. Doc. No. 64). and arc now pend¬ 
ing before the deficiency subcommittee of the 
House Appropriations Oommlttee. 

Meanwhile two Items directly related to 
this program were included among the reg¬ 
ular 1946 estimates for the Department of 
Commerce. These were, first, 4‘J.000.000 for 
a sample census of population to bo taken 
in April 1946, and, second, $2,235,000 for 
quarterly surveys of the labor force In the 
principal production areas. Preparatory 
work for l^th of these activities was in¬ 
cluded In an item of $990,000 which ;|tormed 
a part of the program in House Document 
No. 54 still pending before the deficiency 
subcommittee. The House Appropriations 
Committee eliminated the two items men¬ 
tioned from the 1946 Commerce bill and a 
request for their restoration was not granted 
by the Senate. 

It is of vital and immediate Importance 
that the Nation bo equipped with the basic 
economic Information which would be se¬ 
cured by the proposals to which I refer. 
Without adequate and accurate facts on 
which to base business and governmental 
plans in the days ahead we run serious risks. 

The estimates rf which I am speaking in¬ 
clude provision for the regular biennial cen¬ 
sus of manufactures for 1945, which has 
been omitted since 1939. They also In¬ 
clude provision for a sample census of busi¬ 
ness, covering wholesale and retail trades 
and services, adequate Information concern¬ 
ing which has likewise been unavailable since 
the census of 19?9. There Is much demand 
In business quarters for a complete census 
of business, and this may be desirable be¬ 
fore the next regular enumeration in 1950. 
However, the estimated cost of such a com¬ 
plete centfus. $15,000,000, as compared with 
that of a sample census, $1,200,000. would 
seem to argue strongly for the latter under 
existing circumstances. While the sample 
census would not serve many of the business 
purposes for which It Is desired in connec¬ 
tion with the marketing of prodixcta. it would 
provide over-all business facts which will be 
of great importance in the development of 
reconversion policies. There Is no doubt 
that Information provided by the remaining 
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items In the program will be crucially needed 
by government and all aegmente of the pub¬ 
lic. This includes sample census of the 
Nation’s population: surveys of the Incomes, 
expenditures, and savings of the people; 
and periodic data on the character of em¬ 
ployment and unemployment among the 
Nation’s wage earners, particularly in the 
principal production centers. 

In view of the fact that all of the recom¬ 
mendations by my predecessor to which I 
have referred above are still before the Con¬ 
gress, I beg to suggest that the two esti¬ 
mates of $3,000,000 and $2,235,000 for a sam¬ 
ple census of population and a quarterly 
survey of the labor force, respectively, ba 
added to the program submitted by the 
President on January 81, 1945, and consid¬ 
ered with it as a single supplementary ap¬ 
propriation measure, with the two amounts 
Just named made available until expended. 
Respectfully, 

Harbt S. Tbuman. 

Supplementing the request of Presi¬ 
dent Roosevelt and President Truman, 
Judge Vinson, the Administrator of the 
Office of War Moblli^atiop. and Recon¬ 
version, in a letter to the chairman of 
the committee under date of April 21, 
1945, goes still more deeply and more 
urgently into the need for specific Infor¬ 
mation upon which business can predi¬ 
cate ite program to meet the post-war 
situation. I Include it In the Record, as 
follows: 

Office of Wax Mobilkation 

AND RSCONVEaSlON, 

Office or THE Director. 

Washington, D. C., April 21, 1945. 

Dear Clarence: Our recent military suc¬ 
cesses forecast an earlier end of the war than 
was thought lihely a few months ago. This 
gratifying prospect compels us to turn an 
Increasing share of our thoughts and ener¬ 
gies toward the reconstruction of our na¬ 
tional life. Foremost will be the reconver¬ 
sion of our industrial machine from the pro¬ 
duction of war material to production for 
civilian use. My oflElce Is especially con¬ 
cerned that this process be rapid and orderly, 
for otherwise we face the possibility of idle 
factories and manpower. 

The effectiveness of the transition will de¬ 
pend upon teamwork by all levels of Govern¬ 
ment and all aegmente of the public. This in 
turn requires a common fund of .dependable 
statistical information regarding the basic 
factors in our national economic situation. 
Before we can chart a new course as a Nation 
we need to know where We are now. from 
where we have come, and in what direction 
we are pointed. We cannot Justifiably expect 
American business, labor, agriculture, or the 
Federal Government itself to make reconver¬ 
sion plans In ignorance of the basic economic 
facts of which each of them must take ac¬ 
count. Decisions taken in ignorance would 
tend to produce the kind of confusion and 
cross purposes that we are trying our utmost 
to avoid. 

Nor can we wait until the immediate de¬ 
mand for factual information Is upon us. 
Much time Is required to plan for and to as¬ 
semble comprehensive Information upon the 
economy of a nation as vast and complex as 
ours. I wish that our Oovernfnent had 
equipped the Nation before now with the 
statistical data which will be so essential as 
soon as war-production activities begin to 
diminish. As long ago as August 1944 the 
President requested that the Bureau of the 
Budget develop, with the agencies concerned, 
n coordinated and comprehensive statistical 
program to provide the body of facts which 
would be needed by all groups in this period. 
This Oovernment-wide program was pre¬ 
pared but many oircximstances have served 
to delay congressional action upon it. This 
very delay Increases the urgent need for con¬ 


gressional action. It will soon be too late to 
prepare for obtaining the facts which busl- 
ness. labor, agriculture, and other groups are 
looking to the Government to provide. 

My own office la deeply concerned that the 
Informational program submitted by the 
President In his communication of January 
31, 1946. and now pending before the sub¬ 
committee on deficiencies of the House Ap¬ 
propriations Committee be authorized and 
put into operation immediately. Speoiflcally, 
I shall need to know on a comprehensive 
basis what manufacturing establishments 
there are, where they are, what they are 
making, and how many workers are employed. 
This information is not now available to me, 
«and in fact no such information has been 
assembled since the 1939 Census of Manu¬ 
factures. It would be provided by the 1945 
Census of Manufactures, which Is one item 
In the pending program. Facts on manufac¬ 
turing production will be acutely needed if 
we are to continue present levels of indus¬ 
trial production without costly delays. 

Similarly. I will need to know something 
about the impact of the war upon wholesale 
and retail trade. There have been tremen¬ 
dous shifts of population which have changed 
the location and number of business estab¬ 
lishments, and in addition the scarcity of 
civilian goods has greatly affected the mech¬ 
anism of distribution. We need current in¬ 
formation which will show what these 
changes have been. As in the case of manu¬ 
factures. there has been no information on 
wholesale and retail trade since 1939. The 
amount of money recommended in the pend¬ 
ing program will permit only a sample cen¬ 
sus of business at this time. This sample, 
however, would be very satisfactory fer many 
broad purposes. 

The two parts of the program Just men¬ 
tioned call for Information to be provided by 
business and industry. In addition, we shall 
need to gage the Impact of war and recon¬ 
version upon the well-being of individuals. 
For this purpose the program includes a 
study of consumer expenditures and savings, 
and a study of consumer income. These two 
sludles will provide a great deal of informa¬ 
tion which will be of the utmost importance 
to me and to business groups in formulating 
activities and policies affecting reconver¬ 
sion. All public and private groups need to 
know how much consumer income there is, 
how it Is distributed among segments of the 
population, and what types of expenditures 
are being made. It Is also necessary to know 
what savings have been accumulated in the 
hands of consumers so that we can try to 
predict what part of the savings will be re¬ 
leased for post-war goods and services. 

One of the most immediate effects of cut¬ 
backs of war contracts will be the effect upon 
wage earners. It is almost inevitable that 
contract cut-backs will result initially in 
pools of unemployment In various localities, 
industries, occupational groups, and other 
categories of workers. The program before 
you Includes provision for a quarterly sample 
survey In the most Important war-produc¬ 
tion centers of the employed and imem- 
ployed, according to Industry, occupation, 
sex, age, or other important characteristics 
hearing upon their status as members of the 
labor force. The program also Includes pro¬ 
vision for preparatory work for a sample 
census of population to be taken early in 
1046. I have already mentioned the tremen¬ 
dous shifts in population that have occurred 
during the war years. It will be essential for 
many governmental purposes to know what 
these shifts have been and where our popu¬ 
lation now is. Business, likewise, will de¬ 
pend upon this Information to know where 
Its markets are located. 

The program submitted by the President 
on January 81, 1946—House Document No. 
54—and now pending before the committae, 
Includes preparatory funds only for the two 
projects mentioned In the preceding para¬ 
graph. Bequests for expenditures in 1945 


for the continuance of the same projects 
were contained In the regular 1946 appro¬ 
priation bill for the Department of Com¬ 
merce. but were denied by the House. The 
Department has requested that the Senate 
restore these items. If the Senate grants the 
request, I think It would be most helpful 
If you could urge the House conferees to 
accept the Senate amendments. If the Items 
are not restored in the Senate. I suggest that 
they be added to the hill pending before the 
House subcommittee on dellclenciee. 

I urge upon you most seriously the great 
importance of providing ourselves and the 
American people with the vital information 
that is included in this basic statistics 
program. 1 do not feel that any of us can 
take responsibility for the failure of the Gov¬ 
ernment to provide the information that will 

needed in order to make intelligent deci¬ 
sions during tiie reconversion period. As far 

my office Is concerned, I view this Infor¬ 
mation as of the greatest importance, since 
It will provide an essential factual basis upon 
which broad policies con be considered. 

Sincerely, 

Fred M. Vinson, Director, 

The minority leader the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Martin] in an 
address which he made before this House 
on May 8,1945, said: 

We also have the task ahead of planning 
for post-war days. It is not too early to be¬ 
gin. Millions of our countrymen v;ill be com¬ 
ing back from the fighting front, out of the 
factories, and out of the shipyards. These 
men and women will want a Job, a Job under 
American conditions and paying American 
wages. 

He insists that we must not only plan 
but that it is not too early to begin, and 
we are beginning now today with this bill. 

The Committee on Ways and Means re¬ 
ported to the House through its chair¬ 
man, the gentleman from North Caro¬ 
lina [Mr. DouaHTONj. He said in report¬ 
ing the bill: 

The reestablishment of a healthy and ex¬ 
panding peacetime economy will require the 
best efforts of all our people. The achieve¬ 
ment of such a goal must be the primary re¬ 
sponsibility of the various segments of our 
economy, agriculture, labor, and Industry— 
and of each individual citizen. The coordi¬ 
nation of their efforts so as to make this 
achievement orderly, rapid, and permanent 
is a responsihillty which should ho under¬ 
taken by the Government. 

That is the viewpoint under which we 
have proceeded in offering this bill. 

Again, the Special Committee on Post- - 
war Economic Policy and Planning head¬ 
ed by the gentleman from Mississippi 
[Mr. CoLMER], in its fourth report em¬ 
bodying an admirable analysis of the 
Interrelated problems where solutions 
require data of the types we are proposing 
to give you. 

On page 5 of that report the commit¬ 
tee said; 

The commlttea considers that the general 
goal of postwar economic readjustment is 
the attainment of those conditions In our 
national life which will enlarge the oppor¬ 
tunities for expanding our peacetime pro¬ 
duction BO that the national labor force will 
be gainfully employed and Income will be 
adequate to sustain an .active market for 
goods and services under Improved living 
Btandards. This has been the common theme 
In the views expressed In bearings before 
the committee by employers, labor repre¬ 
sentatives. and others. 

To give you also statements from the 
press I Include the following admirable 
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editorial on reconversion data appearing 
in the Washington Post of April 28, in 
which is emphasized the need for this 
data and this hill. No one will charge 
the Post, and especially this article, with 
anything but the soundest regard for the 
general welfare of the people and the 
Nation. 

laOOMVlRSXON DATA 

Last August, President Roosevelt Instructed 
the Director of the Budget to make plans for 
obtaining various types of Information in 
regard to industrial production, employment, 
and wages, in preparation for reconversion of 
Industry after the war. Accordingly, an inte* 
grated program of basic statistics was worked 
out by an interdepartmental committee and 
submitted to Congress, only to be tom to 
pieces on the floor of the House. Because 
of the urgency of need for basic Information 
a revised program was again submitted to 
Congress last January. It caUed for a census 
of manufactures for 1945; a sample business 
census; studies of consumer income, expendi¬ 
tures, and savings; a sample 1946 population 
census: and data on employment and unem¬ 
ployment. But the appropriation needed to 
carry out this Presidential statistical pro¬ 
gram. amounting to slightly more than $18,- 
000.000, has not yet been voted. Chairman 
Cannon, of the House Appropriations Com¬ 
mittee, has the request under consideration 
and is reported to be ready to act if House 
support for the program can be assured. 

Considering the facility with which appro¬ 
priations running into billions can be se¬ 
cured to further our war effort It is amazing 
that the House should hesitate to approve 
requests for the few millions needed to sup¬ 
ply vital information about the state of in¬ 
dustry and the effect of the war on produc¬ 
tion, distribution, employment, and invest¬ 
ment opportunities. Without such informa¬ 
tion, brought up to date, no adequate plan¬ 
ning can be done. And without such plan¬ 
ning, we shall suffer Immense losses in mis¬ 
directed efforts to shift to peacetime opera¬ 
tions. Much valuable time has already been 
lost, and if the delay continues much longer 
it may be too late to develop a statistical 
program sufflcUntly reliable and comprehen¬ 
sive to serve as a guide to reconversion. 

We have had from all fields of business 
and industry urgent requests for data of 
this character. 

Here is a list of some of them: 

The American Management Associa¬ 
tion. 

The National Association of Master 
Plumbers. 

The National Association of Miscel¬ 
laneous and Ornamental Iron Manufac¬ 
turers. 

The National Lumber Manufacturers 
Association. 

The Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States. 

The Model Industry Association. 

The National Electrical Manufactur¬ 
ers Association. 

The National Boot and Shoe Manu¬ 
facturers Association. 

The American Iron and Steel Institute. 

The Toilet Goods Association. 

The Aeronautical Chamber of Com¬ 
merce of Americd. 

The American Newspaper Publishers 
Association. 

The Automotive and Aviation Parts 
Manufacturers. ^ 

The American Paper and Pulp Associa¬ 
tion. 

The Association of American Rail¬ 
roads. 

The Brooklyn Chamber of Commerce. 


The National Industrial Advertisers 
Association. 

The National Association of Purchas¬ 
ing Agents. 

The National Paint. Varnish, and Lac¬ 
quer Association. 

The National Standard Parts Associa¬ 
tion. 

The Society of the Plastics Industry. 
The United Typothetae of America. 

The Valve Manufacturers Association. 
The Structural Clay Products Insti¬ 
tute. 

The United States Rubber Co. 

The Pacific Gas k Electric Co. 

The B. P. Goodrich Co., of Akron. 

The Lockheed Aircraft Corporation. 

The Century Electric Co. 

The Cincinnati Gas k Electric Co. 

We have also had requests for informa¬ 
tion ■ relating to distribution from the 
following: 

National Dry Goods Association. 
National Coffee Association. 

The National Association of Retail 
Druggists. 

National-American Wholesale Grocers* 
Association. 

Milk Industry Foundation. 

The Jewelers. 

Hardware Age. 

General Foods Corporation. 

The Coca-Cola Co. 

California k Hawaiian Sugar Refining 
Corporation, Ltd. 

Associated Credit Bureaus of America. 
United Fresh Fruit & Vegetable Asso- 
ciatior 

The census advisory committee of the 
American Statistical Association and the 
American Marketing Association have 
also pointed to the need for facts relat¬ 
ing to business. 

We have had requests for consumer 
studies from the following : 

American Smelting & Refining Co.. 
New York, N. Y. 

American Telephone k Telegraph Co., 
New York, N. Y, 

Anchor Hocking Glass Corporation. 
Lancaster. Ohio. 

Armour k Co.. Chicago, Ill. 

Atlas Corporation, Jersey City, N. J. 
Bausch k Lomb Optical Co., Rochester. 
N. Y. 

Bissell Carpet Sweeper Co.. Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 

Califomia Packing Corporation, San 
Francisco, Calif. 

Celanese Celluloid Corporation, New 
York. N. Y. 

Central Soya Co., Inc., Port Wayne. 
Ind. 

Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co., Jersey 
City. N, y. 

Consolidated Edison Co. of New York, 
Inc., New York, N. Y. 

Consolidated Vultcc Aircraft Corpora¬ 
tion. San Diego, Calif. 

Douglas Aircraft Co.. Ine„ Santa Mon¬ 
ica, Calif. 

Du Pont (E. I.) ^de Nemours li Co.. 
Wilmington, Del. 

Eastman Kodak Co., Rochetter, N. Y. 
Emerson Drug Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Firestone Tire k Rubber Co., Akron, 
Ohio. 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y. 

General Foods Corporation, New York, 

N.y. 


General Mills. Inc., Minneapolis, Minn. 

General Motors Corporation, New 
York, N. Y. 

Gorham Co.. Providence, R. I. 

Greyhound Corporation. Chicago. 111. 

Heinz (H. J.) Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Hercules Powder Co.. Inc.. Wilmington. 
Del. 

From all classes of industry we have 
had demands for the data which will be 
supplied by this program. 

Mr. Chairman, time is the essence of 
this matter. We have already delayed 
too long. The war in Germany which 
we thought might last another year has 
already closed. There are indications, 
that the war In Asia will be closed earlier 
than at first anticipated. As an indi¬ 
cation of that situation, the Government 
has already canceled a vast amount of 
contracts and a large number of plants 
will close in July. The Government has 
canceled contracts for the production of 
wartime aircraft. It has canceled con¬ 
tracts for the production of hcavy-scrvlco 
military trucib. Contracts have already 
been canceled on a 90-day basis. The 
plants will be closed, the workmen will 
be cut of a job and American industry 
wil be faced with attending problems 
within the next few months. 

Already reconversion is under way and 
the Nation’s automobile manufacturers 
will get official approval to start recon¬ 
version from wartime to peacetime pro¬ 
duction in the next 2 months. The sit¬ 
uation Is upon us. We need the data im¬ 
mediately. We cannot wait for them If 
we are going to meet the first demand for 
this information. 

The War Production Board that ap¬ 
peared before our committee told us 
that during the war they had put into 
effect under the wartime powers given 
them 400 controls. They informed us 
further that in view of developments in 
Europe and in the Orient they had al¬ 
ready released 100 of those 4C0 controls, 
and they anticipated in the ne::t 6 
months they would release another 100. 

In other words, the War Production 
Board, with its finger upon the pulse of 
the war, is prepared to cancel one-half 
of all wartime restrictions and controls 
within the next 6 months. The crisis 
is already here. We are not preparing 
for something In the future. We are 
preparing for something which is star¬ 
ing us in the face today and which must 
be met and met intelligently if we pro¬ 
pose to avoid the debacle which followed 
World War No. 1, 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. I yield to 
the gentleman from Arizona. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I recall how the 
Chairman came ih here a few days ago 
and presented a unique bill, and when 
he. with his wide parliamentary knowl¬ 
edge. stated that It was unique, in that 
it broke precedent and canceled appro¬ 
priations already made to the extent of 
several billions of dollars, because such 
expenditures were no longer necessary 
for the progress of the war. Does the 
gentleman not feel then that it is just 
as imperative that we do the one as the 
other of two things: First. Cancel con¬ 
tracts not needed in the winning of the 
war; and second renew or write contracts 
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that will enable us to win the peace? Is 
that not part and parcel of the very bill 
that we have before us today? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. The gen¬ 
tleman is right. The action of the Bu¬ 
reau of the Budget in reporting these 
surpluses, the action of the President of 
the United States in calling them to the 
attention of this Congress, the action of 
the Committee on Appropriations in re¬ 
porting them to the House and the ac¬ 
tion of his House in repealing over $4.- 
000.000.000 worth of war appropriations 
and authorizations is unmistakable and 
Irrefutable evidence of the immediate 
need of action to meet postwar prob¬ 
lems. 

The proposition before us in this bill is 
to meet a situation that affects directly 
every American citizen. We must in 
the postwar period maintain employ¬ 
ment. We must provide jobs. Eleven 
million men are in the armed forces and 
most of them are coming home at the 
close of the war. Twenty million men 
who are in war factories will eventually 
be out of a Job. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. I yield to 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. GROSS. Is the object of this bill 
to create jobs? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. The object 
of this bill is to provide industry with in¬ 
formation upon which they can open 
their factories and produce goods. That 
means Jobs, and that is the only way you 
will get Jobs. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. I yield. 

Mr. GROSS. It is true, is it not. that 
the passage of this bill will create 30,000 
Jobs for people driving around the coun¬ 
try to get information? That is the ob¬ 
ject of this bill, is it not? I have been 
trying to follow the gentleman to find 
out what he is talking about. I am Just 
trying to clear up in my own mind what 
the gentleman is driving at. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. I am not 
talking politics today. I am discussing 
conditions that will stare the gentleman 
in the face the next time he gets off the 
train in his home district. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANITON of Missouri. I yield to 
the gentleman from Kansas. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. The chairman 
of the committee has Just stated that in¬ 
dustry and business are demanding this 
information; is that correct? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. The gentle¬ 
man can Judge for himself from the let¬ 
ters which I have quoted, and those list¬ 
ed. If he desires to see them, they are 
available. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Did they appear 
before the committee and testify in sup¬ 
port of this particular bill? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. If the gen¬ 
tleman had listened when I gave the 
names of Industries all over the country, 
major Industries throughout the United 
States, he would understand there was 
demand by Industry, commerce, labor, 
and agriculture for this information. 


Mr. REES of Kansas. I do not find 
them testifying in support of this legisla¬ 
tion. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. If the gen¬ 
tleman cares to see the evidence we shall 
be glad to make it available for his 
perusal. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. They were not 
included in the hearings? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. On the 
contrary some are included in the hear¬ 
ings. A list of others is Included in the 
hearings. There were two or three hear¬ 
ings on Lhis estimate. If the gentleman 
will get the first supplemental appropri¬ 
ation bill hearings, he will also find many 
more of them there. If he will get the 
hearings on this bill he will find such as 
we had room for there. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Chair¬ 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. I yield to 
the gentleman from Nebraska. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I am in¬ 
terested in the amount of work that 
would be required to get all of these cen¬ 
sus reports. I think we need some re¬ 
ports. I am also concerned about the 
amount of newsprint that will be re¬ 
quired to get these reports together. The 
hearings on the independent ofiflees ap¬ 
propriation bill show that we are using 
20 carloads of newsprint a day for Gov¬ 
ernment propaganda, which is a 400 per¬ 
cent increase in the last 12 years. I am 
wondering how much additional paper 
and other work this bill will require. 
Will it require more carloads of paper, 
or can we cut down on the amount of 
Government propaganda and material 
that is flooding the coimtry? Twenty 
carloads a day of paper are being used 
by the Government Printing Office. 

M^. CANNON of Missouri. I am glad 
to hear the gentleman say he thinks 
these reports are necessary. He is on 
the right track. 

Af to the amount of paper which will 
be consumed, we will not consume as 
much as will be consumed in an ordinary 
diccnnlal census. As far as Government 
propaganda is concerned, the gentleman 
doubtless refers to the Government 
propaganda which we have used against 
the Germans and the Japs. The testi¬ 
mony before our committee shows that 
has saved the lives of countless Ameri¬ 
can soldiers. Does the gentleman disap¬ 
prove of that? 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. The paper 
used in the propaganda against the Japs 
and the Germans is not included in these 
20 carloads a day. I do not want the 
gentleman to understand that I am in 
favor of all of these reports.. I think 
some of them are necessary, but cer¬ 
tainly not all of them. Neither do I agree 
that all of the Government propaganda 
that has flooded the country is necessary. 
Every newspaper office in the country re¬ 
ceives barrels each week of paper that is 
thrown away. It ^hocked me when I 
found out that the amount of newsprint 
used by the Government Printing Office 
had increased 400 percent since the New 
Deal came in. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. I may say 
again, we are in war. The gentleman 
overlooks that point. In the course of a 
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war we spend a lot more money, neces¬ 
sarily. than we spend in time of peace. 
We have won the war. As I recall, the 
gentleman voted for every appropriation 
the Committee on Appropriations 
brought in here. He will be glad to 
testify to that fact when he gets back 
home. 

As far as the use of paper by the news¬ 
papers of the country is concerned, it is 
a well-known fact that approximately 90 
percent of all the metropolitan news¬ 
papers are Republican newspapers. If 
they have been using propaganda, I am 
certain they have been rendering a great 
service, because we have got good results 
from them. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. The gen¬ 
tleman knows that all of these news¬ 
papers have been required to cut down 
on the amount of newsprint they were 
using, about 20 percent at one time and 
15 percent at another. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Certainly, 
and that is a governmental restriction. 
It is a very salutary restriction imposed 
by the Government. The gentleman will 
find that this Government is always for 
measures of economy. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. I yield to 
the gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. RANKIN. One provision in this 
bill disturbs me a great deal, and that is 
the one with reference to the census. 

I know of no law to authorize the 
Bureau of the Census to make estimates. 
Ever since I have been a Member of 
Congress, I have been a member of that 
committee, and for many, many years I 
have been the ranking member. We have 
always opposed making a guessing bureau 
of the Bureau of the Census. In other 
words, when the Bureau of the Census 
gathers statistics, they get accurate in¬ 
formation capable of proof. We have 
always, and I have always, opposed the 
passing of any law that would put the 
Bureau of the Census into making 
guesses or estimates. 

It seems to me if this work is going to 
be done it should be done either under 
the Department of Agriculture or the 
Department of Labor. We ought not be¬ 
gin to break down the procedure that the 
Bureau of the Census has followed since 
the beginning of the Government. I 
am afraid by starting them out on this 
program of trying to gather information, 
analyze it, and make estimates, you are 
doing the Bureau of the Census an ir¬ 
reparable injury. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Beth the 
gentleman and his committee have ren¬ 
dered Invaluable service in legislation 
authorizing census activities. He says 
this work should be done by the Depart¬ 
ment of Labor. We provide it shall be 
done by the pepartment of Labor. 

Mr. RANKIN. It seems to be different 
If you read on page 4 of the bill. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri, If the gen¬ 
tleman will pardon me, if he will read 
the report which analyzes the bill, he 
will see segregated in the report those 
Items which will be handled by the De¬ 
partment of Agriculture, those which will 
be handled by the Department of Com- 




meree, and thosQ which will be handled 
by the Department of Labor. I win say 
there Is no guessing or surmiaes author¬ 
ized by this bill. They take samples, that 
is, they select certain towns and certain 
States and certain groups of families and 
get accurate statistics. They do not 
guess. _ 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. I yield to 
my good friend the gentleman from 
Wisconsin. 

Mr. KEEFE. In order that the dis¬ 
tinguished gentleman from Mississippi 
who has asked a pertinent question, may 
have the proper information, I assume 
the gentleman was referring to the cen¬ 
sus of manufactures for 1945, which is 
provided by law and Is found In page 
6 of the report. The objection registered 
by business of this country to taking 
that kind of a census was because th^ 
proposed under this provision merely to 
take a spot check census in some 2C0 
industries of the Nation. That census 
is to be conducted by the Bureau of the 
Census. 

Mr. RANKIN. Yes. 

Mr. KEEFE. The Bureau of the Cen¬ 
sus will carry on the census. It so states 
in the report. The business people who 
appeared before the gentleman’s sub¬ 
committee objected strenuously to that 
type of census, largely for the very 
reason expressed by the gentleman from 
Mississippi, that it would accomplish 
nothing, that it would be valueless, and 
that it would not be the type of census 
that the Census Committee had provided 
should be taken every 2 years. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri, May I say 
to my good friend the gentleman from 
Wisconsin, who is usually accurate, but 
unfortunately misses the situation at 
this time in two respects. In the first 
place, we are not taking a sample cen¬ 
sus of manufactures. We are taking a 
complete and full census of manufac¬ 
tures instead of the sample census to 
which ho refers. In the second place, 
thos j who appeared before the commit¬ 
tee did not object to a census of manu < 
factures. The thing they talked to us 
about was the sample census of busi¬ 
ness;. My good friend, who is usually 
right, has confused the situation a little 
in this case. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. I yield. 

Mr. RANKIN. Many years ago when 
the opposition was in power they brought 
in a proposition to take a census of the 
unemployed. Members of the Census 
Committee at that time suggested that 
that should be taken by the Department 
of Labor, because it was largely guess¬ 
ing. They did not propose to show who 
were unemployed voluntarily and who 
were unemplos^ involuntarily. Just let 
me read from this bill to show the gen¬ 
tleman where he is wrong. The bUl 
reads: 

For an expexises of the Bureau of the 
Oensua necessary to eolleot. compUe, analyse, 
and publish a census of manufactures for 
1945, includitsg the employment by the Di¬ 
rector, at rates to be fixed by him. of per¬ 
sonnel at tha aeat of Government and else¬ 


where without regard to the Classification 
Act— 

And so forth. 1 submit you are getting 
a Babson report; a corollary of the Bab- 
son estimates of the things to come. So 
I am afraid you are getting the Bureau 
of the Census entirely away from its base 
and putting it into the field of trying to 
analyze the income of the individual and 
to make ah estimate of what those in¬ 
comes are. I think this kind of work 
should be left to the Department of 
Agriculture and the Department of 
Labor, and that the Bureau of the Census 
should be left to collecting definite sta¬ 
tistics than can be compiled and mathe¬ 
matically determined. When you take it 
out of that work I am afraid ycu are 
going to do irreparable injury to the 
Bureau of the Census. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. As the 
gentleman will note, there is no provi¬ 
sion in this bill anywhere for a guess— 
for a surmise. The gentleman refers to 
the word “analyze.” The word “ana¬ 
lyze” is the processing after the data is 
in, as in the case of the decennial census. 
After they have visited every family on 
the schedule and asked. All of those 
different reports from different fami¬ 
lies—in this case 37.000 families—are 
brought in and they analyze them—that 
is. tabulate them and classify them—as 
in the regular decennial census. 

Mr, Chairman, in conclusion, the pur¬ 
pose of this bill Is to avoid deflation and 
depres.slon following the war. The pur¬ 
pose of it is to provide jobs—millions 
of jobs. The purpose of it is to maintain 
the national income. If the national in¬ 
come falls, we cannot save ourselves from 
a disastrous depression. The purpose of 
it is to maintain industries which pro¬ 
vide jobs, to maintain the national in¬ 
come, to maintain the American stand¬ 
ard of living, and to prevent the disaster 
which followed World War No. 1. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 20 minutes. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, I 
make the point of order that a quorum 
is not present. 

The CHAIRMAN. Evidently there Is 
no quorum present. 

The Clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol¬ 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 

{Roll No. 64] 

Adams Delanpy. Healy 

Andrews. N. Y. Jolin J. Hubert 
Arenas Dingell Hendricks 

Bailey Dirksen Bess 

Baldwl n, Md. Domengeaux Hobbs 

Ba'dwln.N. Y. Dt^yie Roffman 

Bates. Mass. Drewry Hook 

Boren. Okla. Durham Howell 

Bland Eartbman Jennings 

Bloom Eaton Johnson, 

Bradley, Mich. Fisher Idrndon B. 

Biemiller Flood Johnson, Okla. 

Bradley, Pa. Folger Keogh 

Buckley Puller Landis 

Bunker Oearttart Lea 

Burgln GlSord Link 

Cannon, Fla. Gordon MoOlinchey 

caller Oorakl Madden 

Clark Granger Morrison 

Ciason Giant, Ala. Murphy 

Cochran Gwlnn, N. T. Norton 

Cole.N.T. Ban, Pace 

Cooley Leonard W. Pfeifer 

Curley Halleok Plumley 

Dawson Hanooek Poage 

De Lacy Barttoy Bamspeck 


Bandolph Shafer Vlmon 

Reece, Tenn. Short Vun.eU 

Rich B.mpBon, Pa. Wadsworth 

Bee, N. Y. Slaughter W;-.lter 

Rooney Stevenson Wiisielewakl 

Babatb Stewart White 

Badowskl Sxnnners. Tex. WllEOn 

Sasscer Thomas, N. J. V/oodruff, Mich, 

eavage Torrens Worley 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and, 
the Speaker having re.sumcd the chair, 
Mr. Bulwinkle, Chairman of the Com¬ 
mittee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union, reported that that commit¬ 
tee having had under consideration the 
bill H. R. 3146, the second supplemental 
appropriation bill, 1945, finding itself 
without a quorum, he had directed the 
roll to be called, when 329 Members re¬ 
sponded to their names, a quorum, and 
he submitted herewith the names of the 
absentees to be spread upon the Journal. 

The Committee resumed its sitting. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Taber 1 is recognized 
for 20 minutes. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, this bill 
calls for an appropriation of $18,433,000. 
Comparatively, it is not a large amount 
as those things go, but the thing behind 
it is a very important proposition. The 
question is whether or not we are fdoling 
away the money or whether we are do¬ 
ing a service to business and Industry, 
or whether we are placing a curse upon 
them. 

The Appropriations Committee was 
waited upon by the most motley crew of 
statisticians I have ever seen. There 
must have been 30 or 40 of them in the 
room at one time, largely graduates of 
the W. P. A. Most of those activities 
that are under consideration here were 
initiated by the W. P. A. 

So that you may get an idea of how 
some folks tell the truth about somethins 
when they make a little slip, I call your 
attention to the Democratic whip notice 
for this week: “Wednesday—^Reconver¬ 
sion of statistics.” 

Reconversion of statistics. That is 
about what this is. You know when you 
are helping business and helping indus¬ 
try you want to get accurate information 
that can be of some value to the business 
people in working things out. Everyone 
knows that at this time business, manu¬ 
facturing. agriculture, employment, la¬ 
bor. population, income, and all that sort 
of thing, are in a state of flux. In other 
words, they are moving around, moving 
around from place to place. Industries 
have been established in places where 
there were none. A great many of those 
are going out altogether. Others have 
been built up and changed over into 
other things so that they could promote 
and help the war effort. That was 
proper. But the value of statistics of 
that kind on a manufacturers’ census, is 
perfectly apparent—absolutely without 
value. 

Population has moved around. Popu¬ 
lation has moved around and many 
people are living in temporary shelters or 
in boarding houses. Many people arc 
spending their time in places two or there 
thousand miles away from their homes 
and usual places of abode, and places 
they will go back to after the war is over. 
Of course, there will be some changes in 
poiafi&tion that will be permanent. On 
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the other hand, most of them will go back 
home when this thing is over. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, wiU 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. On the census of 
manufactures, is it proposed in this bill 
that the statistics be gathered on the 
basis of 1945 performance, or what per¬ 
formance is to be reviewed? 

Mr. TABER. The language of the bill 
does not exactly state, but I assume that 
that set-up would begin to be operative 
as of some date in 1945, because the bill 
reads: **Census of manufactures for 
1945.” 

Mr. CRAWFORD. On page 6 of the 
report we find this language: 

The manpower requirements to execute a 
sample census has been reported to be 510 3 
man-years. For a complete census 4,087 
man-years are estimated. The peak num¬ 
ber of Individuals would occur between 
January and June 1946. That number would 
be 9,764. 

What I am wondering about is when 
will these enumerators approach the 
manufacturers for information. 

Mr. TABER. The enumerators would 
approach the people not earlier than late 
In 1945 or early in 1946. That is the 
earliest they could do it. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. The distinguished 
gentleman has Just made the point 
about shifting population. If one will 
Inquire the number of thousands of peo¬ 
ple v;ho are moving out of the Michigan 
area over the Pere Marquette Railway to 
Cincinnattl and points south thereof he 
can prove what the gentleman has Just 
pointed out as to the worthlessness of 
this information when it is once picked 
up. 

Let us assume that these enumerators 
go to basiness during the remaining 
months of this year; does anyone believe 
that conditions during the remaining 
months of this year in manufacturing 
will be worth anything to manufacturers 
next year on which to base a production 
budget or a financial budget or an em¬ 
ployment budget? 

Mr. TABER. It will be worse than 
that because if we get up these statistics 
on a false basis—and this is a false basis 
as to everything—and get them oiit, say, 
to the business people and the manufac¬ 
turers, they not only will not help them, 
but it they rely on those statistics—and 
part of them will-^-they will go broke. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. They are mislead¬ 
ing as to the whole operation. 

Mr. TABER. That is Just what it does. 
Who wants to do business that way? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. May I ask the gen¬ 
tleman this question: The gentleman 
from Missouri mentioned, I think, what 
business concerns of this country ap¬ 
peared before the committee or wrote the 
committee demanding that this informa¬ 
tion be obtained in this manner. Let us 
get that clearly before us. 

Mr. TABER. I know of no business 
concern that has appeared before us, 
but I do want to call attention to a let¬ 
ter from the chairman of the economy 
committee of the National Association of 


Manufacturers. I have that letter here 
and am going to read it a little later. I 
want the membership to know that there 
are those amongst the manufacturers 
who realize that this is not the way to do 
business. I am going to read that letter 
before 1 get through telling Just exactly 
why he feels that .this is not in aid of 
business. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. May I ask this: Is it 
not a truth known to all the people of 
this country who read the billboards 
that we have a backlog of demand from 
the families of this country for every 
conceivable thing, that would take Amer¬ 
ican industry anywhere from 6 months 
to 6 years to fill once it goes into opera¬ 
tion? And tell me one manufacturer 
who today depends upon census statis¬ 
tics to tell him what to start producing 
if you let him have the material and em¬ 
ployees to do it with. He has a back¬ 
log of orders on his books. 

Mr. TABER. He has orders on his 
bocks. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Of course, he has. 

Mr. TABER. He has them stacked up 
against him in such number that he does 
not dare put all of them on his books. 

Mr. Chairman. 1 am going to read this 
letter from the chairman of the economy 
committee of the National Association 
of Manufacturers: 

This will acknowledge your letter of May 
5 in reference to the President’s proposal 
that an immediate census of manufactures 
be taken. I presume the object of such a 
'census is to accomulate accurate and useful 
information. 

As you stated, business is in a state of 
flux and will be more so because VE-day has 
arrivec A census taken now would not be 
typical of either maximum war production 
or full-time peace production. Therefore, a 
census started r.t this time would prove noth¬ 
ing and would be useless. 

Moreover, preliminary flgurcss would not 
be available for at least 6 months and pos¬ 
sibly a year, and there would be a further 
delay in obtaining detailed figures. 

it would seem to me that more accurate 
and useful information could be obtained at 
this time from the indicators we now have, 
such as: 

1. Pedcral Reserve Board Index of Produc¬ 
tion. Broken down into durable goods and 
nondurable goods, war goods and civilian 
goods. 

2. W. P. B. Monthly Index of Munitions 
Production. 

3. Bui'eau of Labor Statistics: Monthly fig¬ 
ures on pay rolls, employment, hours of 
work, averse hourly eamings, average 
weekly earnings, classified according to man¬ 
ufacturing and other industries. 

4. Treasury Department; Monthly figures 
on war expenditures. 

6. War Manpower Commission; Frequent 
estimates of labor changes and number em¬ 
ployed, classified into manufacturing and 
other industries. 

It is hard to know Just what to say or 
recommend regarding this census when It is 
not known by whom it is going to be used 
and for what piupose. but there is one thing 
certain—It will not tell bow many people 
should be employed after the war or how 
many actually will be. 

The National Association of Manufacturers 
in response to questionnaires recently sent 
to their members received enough answers to 
indicate, if projected for all industry, that 
Industry in the post-war years would employ 
14,500,000 against a figui'e of 10,600,000 in 
1039. This, of course, is an estimate, but X 
am sure lu is a thoughtful estimate and one 
worthy of your consideration. It most cer¬ 


tainly is a muQb more useful figure than any 
figure of emplo 3 rment < that might be pro¬ 
jected from a census of actual employmept 
at this time. 

Naturally, I cannot give you the opinion 
of the other 13 500 members of the National 
Association of Manufacturers, but from talk¬ 
ing with our staff In New York who are pretty 
familiar with our membership’s feeling on 
this subject, I would say that the answer 
from Industry In reference to a census at this 
time would be the same as mine, which is, 
that such a census would be misleading and 
of little nelp to either Government or in¬ 
dustry. 

If this lettter does not assist you and there 
is some further Information or point of view 
you would like to obtain through the Na¬ 
tional Association of Manufacturers, do not 
hesitate to caU upon me. Perhaps X cannot 
give you the answer, but will see that your 
request is turned over to someone who can. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Please refer to 
page 5 of the committee report in which 
reference is made to a census of manu¬ 
facturers for 1945. The following is 
stated: 

This information, replacing obsolete data, 
is needed to maintain a high level of na¬ 
tional production and to avoid, the com¬ 
mittee Is advised, costly delays and avoid¬ 
able losses in war production, or In prepar¬ 
ing for reconversion. It would give the only 
picture during the entire war period of the 
Nation's capacity to produce. 

To produce what? Prom here on we 
talk in terms of civilian production, the 
production of civilian goods. We pro¬ 
pose here to pick up a lot of statistics 
which have to do with the production of 
war goods as turned out in the year 1945. 

Now, referring to the bottom of the 
first paragraph on page 5, reading as 
follows: 

Plans call for returns from each of the 
estimated 200,000 manufacturing plants in 
the country containing detailed information 
on production of commodities, the cost of raw 
materials, employment and pay rolls and 
slmUar items. 

Any man who has labored over these 
census of manufacturers reports, the 
forms I am talking about, for hours and 
days trying to build up this statistical in¬ 
formation which they called for, would 
certainly know that a report based on 
1945 war production would be the most 
misleading material on earth for a man 
to use In connection with the production 
of materi al In 1946. 

Mr. TABER. The gentleman is cor¬ 
rect. It is proposed to turn this thing 
over to the Department of Labor under 
Madam Perkins, the Department^ of 
Commerce under Henry Wallace, and the 
Department of Agriculture under Claude 
Wickard. Under our present arrange¬ 
ment of carrying things along we have 
developed a most outrageous and ridicu¬ 
lous situation with reference to the gath¬ 
ering of statistics. We have so many 
people monkeying around on every sin¬ 
gle item proposed to be taken up here 
that it is perfectly ridiculous^ For In¬ 
stance, we have two units in the Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture on the consumer 
expenditure and savings study totaling 
$819^000, and then we have the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics figure of $1,272,000. 
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When these people were before us X 
went after Dr. Rice. He is the so-called 
representative of the Bureau of the 
Budget who is trying to coordinate sta¬ 
tistics. I told him just what the situa¬ 
tion wa8» and here is what he said: 

Mr. TAsat. I agree fuUy with your feeling 
that general coordination le required. AU 
1 would like to Interpose here le that coordi¬ 
nation is being provided. We are constantly 
in the process, continuously, of providing 
such coordination as you say la required. 

Yet here we have in all of these items 
two or three departments of the Qovern- 
ment butting in on one Job. It is the 
most ridiculous set-up that I have ever 
seen. There is no coordination what¬ 
ever. 

Mr. BUC?K. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. BUCK. We have tens of thou¬ 
sands of employees in these departments, 
and we annually appropriate astronomi¬ 
cal sums to operate them. Can the gen¬ 
tleman explain why every time any spe¬ 
cial Job comes along, we have to appro¬ 
priate more millions of dollars and more 
thousands of employees to do the par¬ 
ticular new Job? 

Mr. TABER. The chairman of the 
Committee on Appropriations the other 
day stated that this country was close 
to bankruptcy. We cannot make it com¬ 
pletely bankrupt and wipe out the chance 
of recovery unless we go ahead and con¬ 
tinue to make foolish appropriations for 
things that are not needed. 

I hope that the House of Representa¬ 
tives will begin at this point and refuse 
to appropriate more money for things 
that are absolutely worthless; that we 
ought not to do at this time, and that 
the Government of the United States 
ought not to get into. I want to do ev¬ 
erything I can to help recovery. Every 
Member of this House wants to do it. 
But there is absolutely nothing in this bill 
whatever that will in the slightest degree 
promote or help recovery or the recon¬ 
version of industry. It will Just mess 
the thing up. 

Mr. HENRY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield tc the gentleman 
from Wisconsin. 

Mr. HENRY. Is it not a fact that a 
census taken during a wartime economy 
not only is useless but very deceptive dur¬ 
ing a peacetime economy? 

Mr. TABER. The deceptive featiure is 
the worst part of it, because if people 
depend on it and lay out their business 
on that basis, they cannot help but go 
broke. They must go ahead on the 
things that they know they can go ahead 
on, and we must have a census, when 
we get to the point where wc know that 
some of this transition period is over, 
that will be effective and of value. 

I am not one who opposes statistics 
when they an of any value, but I do not 
believe in gathering statistics that we 
know in advance are absolutely worth¬ 
less and a liability to the Government of 
tbe United States, and the business and 
manufacturing interests of America. 

1 believe it is time for us to wake up 
to this situation. It is time for the Con¬ 
gress of the United States to meet its 


responsibilities and refuse to do those 
things. that id)solutely and uncondi¬ 
tionally will help to destroy and prevent 
recovery and reconversion. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER I irield to the gentleman 
from Kentucky. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. I wish to 
express my appreciation of the very able 
speech the gentleman has made. I have 
heard it said that If this measure is 
passed it will mean that we shall add 
30,000 people to the Government pay roll. 
What has the gentleman to say about 
that? 

Mr. TABER. It is difficult to tell Just 
how many will be added, but I would 
figure that before they got through with 
it there would be at least that many given 
employment of one type or another. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. May I ask 
the very able and experienced gentleman 
if he can see anything in this bill that 
would create or add any Job in industry, 
agriculture, or commerce? 

Mr. TABER. The trouble is that it 
would do the reverse, because we would 
get statistics that would not represent 
a true picture of the situation. The busi¬ 
nessmen would all be deceived by those 
figures if they relied on them. The only 
recourse they would have would be to 
pay no attention to them. That is the 
situation it would create. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Mas¬ 
sachusetts [Mr. WlGGLESWORTHl. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Chair¬ 
man, as has been pointed out, this bill 
calls for an expenditure of $18,433,000. 
While it is not entirely clear from the 
record, it is my understanding that it 
also involves an expenditure in terms of 
manpower of over 30,000 persons as Fed¬ 
eral employees. 

My views in respect to the bill can be 
very briefly stated. 

I consider that its passage would result 
in a sheer waste of the dollars and man¬ 
power involved. I believe that the de¬ 
sired Information is largely available at 
this time. I believe that any additional 
Information obtained would inevitably be 
largely unreliable. I believe the sam¬ 
pling method proposed for five out of six 
of the items Included in this bill 48 of 
doubtful value. I believe that, insofar 
as the business census is concerned, from 
testimony before the committee, it is of 
little or no value. 

Mr. BUFFETT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. I yield to the 
gentlema n from Nebraska. 

Mr. BUFFETT. Can. they not get all 
the business statistics they want from 
the chambers of commerce of the various 
cities throughout the country, without 
any expense? 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. I think there 
are many statistics available from vari¬ 
ous sources—those which the gentleman 
suggests and others. 

Mr. JONKMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. I jrield to the 
gentleman from Michigan. 


Mr. JONB[MAN. Is it not true that a 
person who really wants the facts would 
rather depend on the statistics of trade 
associations and similar organizations 
than on Government statistics, and that 
when he does so he finds himself right 
every time? 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Certainly he 
does not want to rely on Government 
statistics which are necessarily unrelia¬ 
ble. 

Mr. Chairman, this is not the first time 
these items have been before your com¬ 
mittee. They were considered as late as 
February of this year. I do not think it 
is disclosing any confidence to say that 
at that time the members of the com¬ 
mittee were almost unanimously against 
reporting these items favorably to the 
House. I believe that today if the mem¬ 
bers of the committee were to act in ac¬ 
cordance with their real individual Judg¬ 
ments and were not influenced by the 
confidence which some of them place 
in our former colleague. Judge Vinson, 
this bill would not be here before you for 
consideration. 

Mr. STEPAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WIGGI^SWORTH. I yield. 

Mr. STEPAN. I think the House 
should be told of the fact that the Com¬ 
mittee on State, Justice, and Commerce 
appropriations had hearings for about 
30 days. These items were considered 
carefully by your subcommittee on ap¬ 
propriations for those items requested by 
the Department. After careful consid¬ 
eration, we left them out. The Senate 
left them out. We brought the bill here 
with these items omitted. The Bureau 
was able to get these item.s in by appear¬ 
ing before the Deficiency Committee. I. 
for one, as ranking minority member of 
the subcommittee considering these par¬ 
ticular items, am very much opposed to 
their inclusion at this time because they 
have nothing to do with the war effort 
and could very well be laid aside until 
some other time. I think they should 
not be included at this time. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. The gentle¬ 
man is entirely correct in saying that 
part of these items were before his sub¬ 
committee on the State, Justice, and 
Commerce Departments’ appropriations 
and that part of them were before the 
Subcommittee on Deficiency Appropria¬ 
tions, and that both committees turned 
down the items on a previous occasion. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. I yield to the 
gentleman from New York. 

Mr. TABER. I call attention to the 
fact that, in addition to the money car¬ 
ried in this bill, there would be perhaps 
two to three million dollars overtime and 
approximately $3,000,000 of allotments 
from other agencies included in the cost 
of this thing. So it would cost $25,000,000 
at least and perhaps more. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Chair¬ 
man, we have a new President and the 
war in Europe is over. Under these con¬ 
ditions, I have been hopeful, and am still 
hopeful, that we are going to see sub¬ 
stantial steps in the direction of econ- 
oiAy. The Presideht has already taken 
commendable steps in this direction in 
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this instance, however, I believe he has 
been very badly advised, and I think 
Congrress should be guided accordingly. 

As late as March 31 last Justice Byrnes, 
then Director of the Office of War Mobili¬ 
zation, in a report to the President had 
this to say: 

In autborlzing rehabilitation programs 
throughout the world and postwar projects 
at home we must give consideration to the 
people of this country who pay the bills. 

He went on further, and I quote: 

In some Instances efforts are being made 
to obtain In the name of the war effort au- 
thorications for expenditures for postwar 
projects which should be considered on their 
merits as peacetime projects. These efforts 
will be continued as measures to provide 
emplosrment when Germany is defeated. 

It is true Justice Byrnes did not use 
this language in respect to these particu¬ 
lar projects, but the warning is clearly 
applicable, in my Judgment, to the re¬ 
quest now before the House. The re¬ 
quest is not helpful to the war effort. It 
is not helpful, in my Judgment, to the 
postwar effort. It is merely an^ attempt 
to continue unnecessary personnel in re¬ 
spect to activities, including those which 
Congress as a legislative body has never 
authorized. 

There are items in this bill, I believe, 
which have never been authorized by law. 
Only a few weeks ago the chairman of 
this committee addressed a letter to the 
Bureau of the Budget in which, as I un¬ 
derstand it, he emphasized the criticism 
which was growing in this House against 
including in appropriation bills legisla¬ 
tion which had not been passed upon by 
the appropriate legislative committees of 
the House. In this letter 1 believe he also 
requested the Bureau of the Budget to 
serve notice on all departments and 
agencies that in the future requests for 
appropriations not authorized by law 
would not be considered. 

Since that time we have adopted two 
rules for the purpose of preventing 
Members of the House from taking ex¬ 
ception to items of that character. And 
again today the attempt is being made 
to obtain a rule in respect to this bill for 
the same purpose. 

I think the chairman was entirely 
right in the position which he took in 
his letter to the Bureau of the Budget. 
I think we should put an end to the pro¬ 
cedure of incorporating legislation in 
appropriation bills. I am opposed to the 
rule now under consideration. I think 
the chairman should stand by his guns. 

I am not going into the items in this 
bill in detail. I think ample opportun¬ 
ity will be afforded under the 5-minute 
rule. 

Running over them rapidly, however, 
there is, first, the proposed sample 
census of population, at a cost of $3,- 
209,000. It is to be based on a sampling 
of 1,250,000 families of this country. 

How In the world, Mr. Chairman, can 
a sample census of population at this 
time, under the abnormal conditions pre¬ 
vailing in this country, be helpful when 
we know that no sooner is the Job done 
than it will have to be done over again 
in the light of changing conditions. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts has ex¬ 
pired. 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman 5 additional minutes. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Secondly, 
Mr. Chairman, there is the proposed ex¬ 
panded labor force statistics and reports. 
This is also to be based on sampling—a 
sampling of 1,600,000 households quar¬ 
terly. in addition to the present sampling 
of 30,000 households monthly. 

We have already not only the monthly 
reports from the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, but frequent reports from 
other governmental agencies such as the 
reports from the War Manpower Com¬ 
mission, with its literally thousands of 
offices throughout the length and 
breadth of this country, pouring in in¬ 
formation almost from day to day. I 
do not believe that the proposed study 
will be of any real value under present 
conditions, or«worth the sum which it 
irvolves. 

In the third place, Mr. Chairman, 
there is the proposed census of manu¬ 
factures at a cost of $5,595,000. It is 
to be based on reports from some 200,000 
manufacturing plants. Here again we 
have abnormal conditions, and suggested 
e.idence which can be of little or no 
value. ’ Here again we have a situation 
where, in my Judgment there is a great 
deal of evidence already available. 

In this connection, I quote from the 
hearings in February, a statement by the 
gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. O’Neal} : 

speaking of manufacturers. I have a Hat 
right In my office now oi every manufacturer 
ixi my home town, made by a Government 
bureau, showing the number employed In 
each company. Including the large concerne. 
down to concerns employing not over three 
people, and every one furnished to me by a 
Government bureau. I do not suppose they 
singled out my city for that purpose, but 
they have that. I do not know who made It 
up. but I have it in my office. • • * It 

has every employer in it from these who 
employ from three to five people, up to those 
who employ 7,000. • • * This Is a manu¬ 
facturers’ cenbus. It shows the number of 
people employed, what concerns they are, 
larg:, concerns down to a concern that em¬ 
ploys three people. * • This was made 
up in the last 6 months. 

Mr. STEPAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. I yield to the 
gentleman from Nebraska. 

Mr. STEFAN. I think perhaps all that 
information has been furnished and can 
be secured from the Foreign and Domes¬ 
tic Division of the Department of Com¬ 
merce, which has field offices scattered all 
over the United States. Mr. Joe Mack, 
Director of that Division, has furnished 
me practically all of that information 
now being sought In these new agencies, 
for every county and every city in my 
district, 24 counties. 

I believe the House should be told, 
however, that the activities now being 
proposed to be set up in this appropri¬ 
ation bill will be permanent and will be 
continuing each year. It will require 
thousands and thousands of census enu¬ 
merators to be taken out of real essential 
industry. It was for that reason the 
subcommittee did not include some of 
these items in the regular appropriation 
bill. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Chair¬ 
man, the fourth item Is the proposed 
sample census of business, at a cost of 


$1,200,000. Here again the census pro¬ 
posed is to be on a sampling basis. I call 
your attention particularly to the testi¬ 
mony by several national business or¬ 
ganizations which you will find in the 
committee hearings which makes it per¬ 
fectly clear that these organizations, 
if a complete business census cannot be 
taken at this time, are opposed to taking 
the proposed sample census. In other 
words, the sample census in their Judg¬ 
ment is of so little value that they prefer 
to wait until a later date when a com¬ 
plete census can be taken. 

The remaining two items, Mr. Chair¬ 
man, are. first, the proposed consumer 
expenditures and savings study, at a cost 
of $2,091,000; and secondly, the proposed 
ponsumer income study, at a cost of $3.- 
222,000. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts has again 
expired. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman. I yield 
the gentleman 5 additional minutes. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. The first Is 
to be by a sampling of 3;500 families in 
1945 and 14,000 families in 1946. to be 
conducted partly by the Department of 
Agriculture and partly by the Depart¬ 
ment of Labor. The second is to be by 
a sampling of 37,000 households in 1945 
and 200.000 households in 1946, to be 
conducted partly by the Department of 
Agriculture and partly by the Bureau of 
the Census. 

Both will be taken under abnormal 
conditions. Both will be taken on a sam¬ 
pling basi.s. Both will be taken in re¬ 
spect to information which should be 
largely available through the Treasury 
Department or otherwise. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. I yield. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. It is rather in¬ 
teresting to observe that under consumer 
expenditures and savings the cost per 
family of the sampling will be $120 on 
an average, but that for the samples on 
the savings study it is going to cost only 
about $14 a family. In other words, on 
the income study the cost is about eight 
and one-half times as much as on the 
question of finding out how much people 
save and how much they spends I can¬ 
not understand it. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. I have not 
checked the gentleman’s arithmetic. I 
cannot explain it to the gentleman. 

Mr. Chairman, in conclusion let me say 
that the record indicates tliat there were 
over a hundred statistical agencies in 
the Federal Government back in 1938. It 
Is not clear how many we have today, but 
I am sure the number is far in excess 
of the number at that time. 

I cannot begin to name all of those de¬ 
partments and agencies which compile 
statistics. We know, however, that there 
Is the Treasury Department, with its 
Bureau of Internal Revenue and the Fed¬ 
eral Reserve Board; there is the War De¬ 
partment, the Navy Department, and the 
Commerce Department with the Bureau 
of the Census; there is the Agriculture 
Department with the Bureau of Agricul¬ 
tural Economics; there is the Interior De¬ 
partment, and the Labor Department 
with the Bureau of Labor Statistics; 
there is the War Manpower Commission 
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With its thousftQds of local offices; there 
is the Social Security Administration 
with its Nation-wide set-up; there is 
W. P. B. and 8. W. P. C.; there is 
O. P. A.; there is I. C. C. and O. D. T.; 
there is F. P. C. and F. T. C.; there is 
S. E. C.; and there is the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration^these and many others, 
Mr. Chairman, all engaged in the com¬ 
piling of statistics. 

All of us know that business and indi¬ 
viduals today are deluged with all sorts 
and kinds of questionnaires, investiga¬ 
tions, and other demands for informa¬ 
tion from a thousand and one Govern¬ 
ment agencies and employees. Why in¬ 
crease the demand for information which 
can be of little or no value at this time? 

In my Judgment, Mr. Chairman, it is a 
mistake to expend the money and the 
manpower provided for in this bill. In 
my judgment, if expended, both will be 
largely wasted. In my judgment this 
bill is not in the interest of economy. In 
my Judgment the whole proposition 
should be postponed until a later date. 

I urge the defeat of the bill now under 
consideration. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts has ex¬ 
pired. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Chair¬ 
man, I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman 
from Arizona IMr. Murdock]. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Chairman. I 
rise to make a few general observations 
pertinent to this bill, but not to discuss 
the specific items in the bill because 1 
have yet to study it and I want to con¬ 
sider the individual items before the bill 
is considered under the 5-minute rule. 

These are the general thoughts that 
are running through my mind: First, a 
question: Why is it that some persons 
object to a census of this sort by the 
Government and at the same time do not 
object to somebody else making the same 
count for private reasons? 

This is what I mean: About 1922, un¬ 
der a Republican administration. I took 
a census of cotton in the State of Ari¬ 
zona. It was my business to visit all 
the cotton gins in our State and find 
out how many bales of cotton had been 
ginned up to a specified date; how many 
bales were in the warehouses and in the 
yards. A businessman said to me, *‘Why 
are you doing this?*' I answered, "I am 
taking the census for the United States 
Census Bureau.” He asked, **Why are 
they doing it?” 

He did not like this business of taking 
a census and, as I stated, this was back 
in 1922. He said, ”It is a waste of time. 
You can get the same information from 
the Arizona Republican, the leading 
newspaper in the State, or any other 
daily in the State.” 

T^ue enough 1 found that to be the 
case. I investigated and found that 
somebody in the State of Arizona was 
taking a census about every 2 weeks dur¬ 
ing, the cotton-ginning season and who¬ 
ever was doing it did a mighty good Job. 
My reports were confidential and I wired 
them to Washington cm specified dates. 
But 1 collared my notes with these 
private reports published the very next 
di^ after^ or even the same day, I sent 
the report to the Census Bureau of the 
number of bales ginned. Of coinse, the 


published reports I refer to were not ob¬ 
tained. from the Census Bureau but col¬ 
lected by a private investigating agency. 
These private reports were almost iden¬ 
tically the same as my figures, which was 
not strange as they were gotten from the 
same source. Some business organiza¬ 
tion was taking this census. 

I point this out to you as a waste of 
time on somebody's part. Was it wrong 
that Uncle Sam should do that work at 
that time? However, that is not what I 
rose for today. 

Mr. Chairman, some of us seem to ob¬ 
ject to Uncle Sam’s finding out the truth 
about himself. Why do we object to 
that? If there is any one word I have 
heard used so much in contempt it is in 
reference to the matter of planned econ¬ 
omy. Oh, we must not do any planning, 
you seem to say. I guess some of you 
folks who used that term must have read 
the Bible and have seen the quotation: 
“Which of you, by taking thought, can 
add one cubit imto his stature?” Do you 
have the idea, then, it is wrong to take 
thought? Our fathers evidently were 
wrong in the very beginning because they 
planned this count long before the pres¬ 
ent administration. 

Mr. Chairman, I feel we want to know 
the truth. Somebody needs to be in pos¬ 
session of facts. I know how hard it is 
to get questionnaires answered. I know 
how people are distressed on account of 
making out too many reports and they 
are Irked by it. We ought to be careful, 
indeed; but there is some truth you can¬ 
not discover except by asking a lot of 
persons questions. Sociology, economics, 
and many laws and principles based on 
facts pertaining to human life and busi¬ 
ness can be discovered in no other way. 
Is it best that most of us be ignorant of 
facts and only a few should know? 

We may have our geniuses of industry 
who can make shrewd estimates and bold 
guesses, and no doubt some of those very 
same geniuses of business would like to 
have ua save money now by leaving 
everything to their guesswork. They 
want no questions asked. Do not find 
out how much has been produced, or how 
much may and can be produced, or how 
much will probably be con.sumed, or 
what the consumer demand is. They 
say, “Just leave it to us. Let us make the 
guesses. If we guess right, all is well. 
If we guess wrong, we, only, are the 
losers.” But. Mr. Chairman, their last 
“if” is not correct. I am not a business¬ 
man. Perhaps that is why I am appre¬ 
hensive about their guessing. As a mem¬ 
ber of society. I can. and do, selfishly pray 
that there may be few wrong guesses. 
In our complex economic society, the 
wrong guessers are not the only victims 
of their wrong guesses. I tell you that if 
the businessman knows facts and he is 
shrewd, he will make a go of it, A few 
shrewd ones will {dan well, and society 
as a whole will profit by their planning, 
while paying these few handsomely for 
their shrewdness. But the United States 
Government is trying to get Information 
here on which many producers can build 
a substantial postwar ^economy. If we 
right now have no thought for the future, 
no foresight, no planning, we are headed 
for a tail spin that will make the last 


depression look like a Sunday-school 
picnic. 

fHere the gavel fell.l 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman. I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Minne¬ 
sota [Mr. Knutson]. 

Idr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
imanimous consent to proceed out of 
order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Miimesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
have this day introduced a House 
resolution which provides for the ap¬ 
pointment of a select committee of 
five Members of the House to bo 
appointed by the Speaker, which 
shall be charged with investigating the 
National Labor Relations Board and its 
record in handling labor disputes, labor 
elections, and other activities. 

Mr. Chairman, there is a widespread 
feeling throughout the Northwest that 
the record of the National Labor Rela¬ 
tions Board in handling the so-called 
brewery drivers' strike and more recently 
an election to permit the employees of 
the Minnesota Mining & Manufactuilng 
Co., of St. Paul, Minn., to determine 
their bargaining agency, should be in¬ 
vestigated by a committee of Congress. 

I call to the attention of the House the 
flagrant and indefensible decision of the 
Board to not permit employees of the 
Minnesota Mining A Manufacturing Co. 
who are now in the armed service to vote. 

In talking with Mr. Mlllls over the 
telephone on yesterday he informed me 
that this has been their policy for several 
years. If it has. it should be changed 
at once. It is indefensible, unfair, and 
un-American. There are probably sev¬ 
eral million similarly situated employees 
now in the service and they most as¬ 
suredly should be permitted to have a 
voice in determining who is to represent 
them in bargaining with their employer. 

There is a general feeling that the Na¬ 
tional Labor Relations Board has per¬ 
mitted its^f to be used as a catspaw by 
certain labor Interests. Where there is 
so much smoke there must be some fire. 
Let us have all the facts. 

In support of the resolution introduced 
by me I desire to read a stalemcnt is¬ 
sued on Friday, May 11. by the executive 
officers of the Minnesota State Federa¬ 
tion of Labor. Robert A. Olson, president, 
and George W. Lawson, secretary, which 
appeared in the St. Paul Pioneer Press 
on May 12: 

IVhUe we of the American Federation of 
Labor have never had much confidence in 
Congressman Harold Knutson, we agree with 
him wholeheartedly In his statement that 
the National Labor Relations Board has 
twisted the Wagner Act into a C. I. O. recruit¬ 
ing agency and should be investigated. 

It has been the contention of the A. F. L. 
for many months that the N. L. R. B. has 
ceased to be a fair. Impartial Government 
agency, has favored the C. I. O. and virtually 
forced employeta to accept C. I. O. condi¬ 
tions or else. • • • 

Those of us who have been on the labor 
firing Uhcs are disgusted with the unfair¬ 
ness demonstrated by the N. L. R. B. toward 
unions affiliated with the A. P. L. The recent 
regrettable strike Involving St. Paul’s brew- 
eriesiwas a manifestation of N. L. R. B. an¬ 
tagonism toward A. F. fi. unions. Had the 
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N. L. R. B. In that instance been fair and Im¬ 
partial, it would not. Lave tried every means 
It could to force a group of workmen to Join 
a imlon in which they had no interest. In 
this case, the N. L. B. B. had to learn the 
hard way. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
Short], a member of the special joint 
committee appointed by the Speaker and 
man, I yield 30 minutes to the distin¬ 
guished gentleman from Missouri I Mr. 
the President pro tempore of the Senate 
at the request of General Eisenhower to 
investigate the war atrocities in Ger¬ 
many. The committee has Just returned 
and the gentleman from Missouri tMr. 
Short] presents an offlcial report on the 
work of the committee and the results of 
its observations and investigations. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
also 30 minutes to the gentlema from 
Missouri I Mr. Short]. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Chairman, follow¬ 
ing the very excellent report—at least, in 
my opinion it was excellent^—read by the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Thomason], 
on yesterday, I really feel that I am 
"carrying coals to Newcastle.” and it is 
with some reluctance that I inflict my¬ 
self upon you: but I do want to thank 
sincerely that scholar and gentleman, 
the very able and distinguished chair¬ 
man of the Committee on Appropria¬ 
tions, the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
Cannon], and my good friend, the rank¬ 
ing member on the Committee on Appro¬ 
priations. the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Taber J. for graciously and gener¬ 
ously sdelding me this time. 

Only a compelling sense of duty urges 
me to address you on this occasion. It 
is out of a perplexed and troubled mind 
and a heavy and a wounded heart that I 
speak today, wounded grievously but, I 
trust, not fatally, in order that through 
you the American people can hear first¬ 
hand something about the unspeakable 
horrors which your committee witnessed. 

When our American armies began 
liberating the prison camps in Germany, 
General Eisenhower personally visited a 
concentration camp near Gotha, and he 
was so shocked and horrified at the in¬ 
credible scenes of torture and of misery 
that he immediately cabled General Mar¬ 
shall, our Chief of Staff, requesting him 
to Invite six Members of the United States 
Senate and six Members of the House of 
Representatives—receiving, of course, 
the approval of both the Secretary of 
War, Mr. Stimson, and our good Presi¬ 
dent, Harry Truman—to make an im¬ 
mediate inspection of these camps be¬ 
fore they were cleaned up and evidence 
was destroyed. By chance, more than 
anything else, I happened to be one who 
was given the opportunity and upon 
whom was placed the duty of making this 
unpleasant but necessary pilgrimage. 

Most Americans by this time, no doi^bt, 
have read of these atrocities in the press 
or have seen pictures in periodicals and 
on the screen, but there is no linguist 
skilled enough to speak, no artist great 
enough to paint the scenes of unspeak¬ 
able and Indescribable horror that were 
committed by an infamous, diabolical, 
and ruthless Nazi regime in the Third 
Reich. 

I read about it: I heard about it; I 
saw pictures; but I did not believe. Be¬ 


ing a Missourian who had to be shown, 
even now after having looked upon'these 
unspeakable scenes, I pinch myself and 
ask: "Is it really true? Am I wandering 
in a dream? Am I having a nightmare? 
Can I actually believe after seeing with 
my own eyes, that any people could de¬ 
scend to such a low level of moral deprav¬ 
ity?” The official report of our commit¬ 
tee was understatement. Ewxno, rather 
than exaggeration. Only 3 of these po¬ 
litical concentration camps did we visit, 
at Buchenwald, Nordhausen, and at 
Dachau. 

But there is a common plan. There is 
a general thread that runs through them 
all. The whole scheme was conceived in 
cold blood, with malice aforethought, and 
was intentionally and cruelly put into 
effect in order that the Nazi might liqui¬ 
date and blot out all who dared to oppose 
their philosophy of government or their 
ideology of state. Thousands upon 
thousands we looked upon—men and 
women and little children from 8 to 14 
years of age who had the faces of old men 
and old women, who had spent their 
whole lives in prison camps, with hollow 
eyes, with fevered cheeks, and emaciated 
bodies, skin drawn to the bone, and all 
hope dead and gone from their eyes. 
Oh. they could open their eyes, but they 
did not see. They had ears, but they 
could scarcely hear. They tried to smile, 
but did not have the strength. Some 
would raise their hands and murmur to 
us as a dying dog whimpers when you 
look into his hollow eye and speak a kind 
word. All this made me sick. I nearly 
fainted, not on one, but several occasions. 
These dirty, filthy, shabby barracks, the 
squalor and stench of bunks where men 
slept on bare boards, some with tattered 
rags and lice covering their bodies for 
a blanket. There were 2,300 in a small 
barracks sleeping in long rows of three 
tiers, in bunks about 5 feet by 3 feet 
where 6 men were literally cramped there 
like sardines in a can and who could not 
turn over. 

We were told by those who were still 
able to talk that often they refused or 
did not report the death of a comrade 
in their own bunk for several days in 
order that they might get his small 
rations. Their diet consisted of one 
meal a day, a thin slice of black bread 
about 3 Inches square, and thin soup, 
through which had been drawn a cab¬ 
bage, a carrot or perhaps a potato. I do 
not know if you gentlemen have ever 
seen anyone die of starvation. The 
cruelest weapon employed by the Nazis 
was that of starvation. I remember the 
first person I ever saw die of starvation. 
It was in India back in 1922; and a little 
later I saw it in Armenia, after Smyrna 
had been burned; but here not one or a 
few, not any isolated cases, but whole¬ 
sale, mass massacre, literally thousands 
upon thousands of intelligentsia, college 
professors, prominent businessmen, gen¬ 
erals of armies who had fought in the 
last war, all of the democratic leaders in 
any of the countries of Europe were 
combed with a fine-tooth comb and 
crammed into these very bowels of hell, 
demoniacal dens of iniquity, where only 
the vilest and cruelest instincts of the 
sadist could.dare perpetrate such In¬ 
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explicable crimes on these unfortunate 
human wrecks. 

My heart cried out, "O God, can it be?” 

A high, electrified barbed wire around 
Buchenwald, a camp that was estab¬ 
lished in 1933, long before the outbreak 
of the World War, constructed immedi¬ 
ately after Hitler came into power, which 
is proof positive, prlma fade evidence 
that it was a cold-blooded, deliberate, 
premeditated scheme by which to liqui¬ 
date and blot out, if you please, all who 
dared oppose the Nazi philosophy of the 
superman, the Ideology of statelsm—the 
state everything, the individual nothing. 

These prisoners at Buchenwald were 
compelled to work in these ammunition 
plants, small-arms factories that made 
machine guns, munitions, and other 
weapons. 

And the best example of precision 
bombing by our Eighth Air Force was at 
Buchenwald, where they literally de¬ 
stroyed that factory, ground it to powder, 
without killing many of the inmates of 
that prison. That was a real pleasant 
sight in the midst of all that carnage. 

They would work in the factories. You 
would think that the Nazis would feed 
these prisoners well in order to get the 
maximum amount of work. Any normal, 
ordinary person would so treat an ox or 
a slave. Not so the Nazis. They took 
these people and worked them as long 
as they had strength, and when they no 
longer had strength to labor they were 
left to rot and die in the stench and filth 
of their pig pen. 

The Insanitary conditions were inde¬ 
scribable. Only a few crude toilets. 
Most of the victims were too weak to 
walk to them. Tuberculosis was ramp¬ 
ant. Cholera and typhus widespread. 
Practically all of the inmates suffering 
from dysentery, due to undernourish¬ 
ment. 

Oh, gentlemen, you cannot get the pic¬ 
ture. You have got to move and walk in 
the midst of all that and touch it, and feel 
it, and smell it. It will cause you to 
spend many sleepless nights. Do not 
talk about humanity, because human 
beings can be most inhuman. Under 
Nazi rule the Third Reich has reverted 
to a thousand years of barbarism; worse 
than the Dark Ages. Ancient Egypt had 
their executioners. Babylon had her 
brutes. Even glorious Greece before the 
age of Pericles had her tyrants. Rome 
had her Nero, Caligula, and Caricalla; 
Prance had her Louis XIV; Spain had 
her inquisition, but it was left for Nazi 
Germany to give to the world and to his¬ 
tory the finest example of the most mod¬ 
ern, up-to-date, refined methods of 
cruelty, brutality, and sadism. About 
36,000 or 40,000 persons was the maxi¬ 
mum strength at Buchenwald. There 
were 21,000 there the day we arrived. We 
saw there piles of naked bodies thrown 
promiscuously outside of the crematory 
with its 6 furnaces each accommodating 
3,4, or 5 bodies, cremating literally hun¬ 
dreds of people day after day after string¬ 
ing them up, of course, on iron hooks in 
those chambers of horror, a den that 
reached the very bottomless pits of hell; 
and those who gasped ot struggled were 
conveniently blotted out by some hard- 
boiled criminal or convict with a shille¬ 
lagh or a club similar to a ball bat. 
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Then they were brought up on an electric 
elevator, 18 bodies at a time, and stuffed 
into the furnaces. Their ashes dropped 
through a grate and their bones, skulls, 
and ashes were used for fertilizer. When 
they ran short of coal and coke in the 
wintertime they forced these prisoners to 
dig their own graves. 

Who carried out these executions? No 
normal human being could possibly carry 
out the orders of the S. 8. the Schutz- 
staffel or the Oestapo without becoming 
a madman in a few hours. No; they 
went to the penitentiaries of the Reich. 
They got these men who had committed 
murder, rape, arson, burglary, and the 
most heinous crimes and they would say: 
“Now, boys, if you will come in and work 
in this human slaughter-pen, if you will 
knock in the head and cut the throats 
and shoot and stab and bum these bodies 
that were stacked like cordwood and 
thrown out promiscuously upon trucks, if 
you will do that we will give you your 
freedom.’* So they would go in. They 
were pretty well fed, well housed as long 
as they carried out their diabolical mis¬ 
sion. But no man who ever worked in a 
crematory in any of these camps ever 
got out alive. After they learned too 
much, after they had gained some 
knowledge they were given a new suit of 
clothes and told: **Now, we promised you 
your freedom. You can leave.” And 
they left, but before they even got out 
of the inner pen some Oestapo agent 
conveniently put a couple of bullets in 
the back of his head so he could never 
t^ Jhe story to the outside world. A 
fine lot. 

Prom Buchenwald we went to Nord- 
hausen. That camp was the only one 
really on our original schedule, but be¬ 
ing a Missourian I wanted to be sure; 
and I want to say of all of the members 
of the delegation, representing both 
parties, and I am grateful to our Demo¬ 
cratic friends for having such compas¬ 
sion upon lowly Republicans, we all 
agreed that we should see more than one 
camp because people would say: **That 
was an exception, Buchenwald, Weimar, 
it was all set up for you.** All right, we 
picked a couple of others not even known 
to the news authorities. There are ap¬ 
proximately 100 of these camps in the 
German Reich Itself. So we went from 
Buchenwald back to Welsbaden where 
we spent the night with General Brad¬ 
ley, a great fellow Missourian. We Mis¬ 
sourians, Jasper, are coming into our 
own. We gave them Pershing in the 
last war. 

We spent the night with General 
Bradley. From there we decided to go to 
Nordhausen, to the Dora camp. That 
camp was cleaned up very well. The 
best witness we encountered on all of our 
visit was a young Dutch doctor there 34 
years nf age, a graduate of the University 
of Leyden. Even after he was liberated 
and could have gone home, he chose to 
remain to help that imfortunate group 
of suffering humanity. I believe every 
word he said. He was even charitable 
toward the Germans. 

He tdld us that 8 weeks before we lib¬ 
erated Uiat camp 185 Russians were exe¬ 
cuted out in a sort of public square or 
parade ground, and all of the other in¬ 
mates were forced to look upon that 


ghastly scene. Of course, the weapon of 
the Nazis is to strike terror and fear into 
the hearts of people. We know why the 
Germans fought on and on. Thqy had 
a pistol to their temple and a bayonet to 
their back. One hundred and thirty-five 
Russians were executed there. 

Mr. Chairman, may I say right here 
that the Poles suffered more than any 
others. Of course, the Jews were blotted 
out. There were 4,000 of them at Buch¬ 
enwald. I imagine more Poles perished 
in Poland and outside of Poland than all 
the rest of Europe in this war. I talked 
to the Polish representative on the 
United Nations War Crimes Commission 
in London. He could speak good Eng¬ 
lish, but with a heavy accent. He was a 
brilliant man. He told me that the worst 
prison camp was at Osowiec in Poland, 
where over 1,200,000 of these political 
prisoners were wiped out. They burned 
400.000 of them. You can imagine the 
mental agony, the physical suffering, and 
torture of separating a man from his wife 
and his children, marching them off 
never to return. 

Here at Nordhausen 35.000 of these 
prisoners were in a great underground 
factory that manufactured these V-1 and 
V-2 bombs. We seized Nordhausen Just 
in time. They were manufacturing these 
buzz and rocket bombs on a gigantic 
scale. There were thousands of them. 
There were 31 miles of passages in this 
underground factory. We drove auto¬ 
mobiles in there. *rhey brought railway 
cars in there with material. There were 
miles of corridors on either side of this 
main alley. They had the most modem 
up-to-date machine tools, hydraulic 
compressors; they had lathes, drills, and 
dies. That assembly line compared fa¬ 
vorably with the assembly line at Willow 
Run in Detroit, with Boeing out in Seat¬ 
tle, or with Alcoa down in Tennessee. 
*rhey did not build that overnight. Part 
of it was built during the last war. It 
was bomb proof. Thirty-five thousand 
of these prisoners worked in there. They 
were fed there, they slept inside this fac¬ 
tory, they never saw the light of day and 
no worker ever came out of there alive. 
When they became so weak they could 
not work any longer they were liquidated 
in order to make sure that no secrets of 
the manufacture of these bombs would 
reach the outside world. 

That fact, coupled with the fact that 
these hard-boiled criminals who burned 
these bodies in the crematories never got 
out alive, makes me believe, together 
with one of our lieutenant generals and 
also with this young Dutch doctor, that 
many people in Germany were >never 
aware of these enormities, these atroci¬ 
ties, and abominations being committed 
within these political prison camps. I 
agree that some of them were unaware, 
but I am convinced in my own mind that 
some of the most influential people over 
there today are professing innocence 
while knowing all about It. I was amazed, 
in fact 1 was a little amused, that so few 
people in Germany today know anything 
about Hitler or cared anything about him 
or his fate. You t»lk to some of the 
Germans and they never beard about 
him. 

It is almost funny. No; they are now 
cowardly squawking and trying to save 


their own dirty evil hides. They knew 
about it. They could not miss it. because 
^ese camps occupied vast areas and were 
constructed along modem highways. 
Certainly the popxilace must have heard 
some of the screams, the agonizing 
groans of people in the throes of death. 
They must have known. 

Of course, there is a difference between 
the old Germany and Nazi Germany. It 
struck me as being very Ironical. At 
Buchenwald, near Weimar, the home of 
Goethe and Schiller, the home of the 
Goethe and Schiller Theater, in which 
was drawn up the Constitution of the 
first German Republic, when they elected 
Franz Ebert, of Heidelberg. President, 
here in the midst of culture, if you please, 
we found this unspeakable and inde¬ 
scribable center of torture and of death. 
Having studied at Heidelberg and Berlin 
following the last war, I thought I knew 
the German people. But, oh, something 
has been done to them. Back in 1931 
I noticed a profound change. Again, in 
1939, shortly before Hitler went into Po¬ 
land. I witnessed the almost complete 
metamorphosis of a great people. But 
the inconsistency, the contradictory na¬ 
ture of the German people astounds me. 
I often marvel how any people can be 
so smart and so dumb at the same time. 
Technically they are unsurpassed, but 
socially and politically they are Just 
about at the bottom of the pit. Only the 
Japs are below them. The Germans have 
been regimented, bossed, dictated to. 
Of course, that is going to help us a little 
in governing them, I think, if we tighten 
the screws. No; the Germany of Kant 
and Luther, or Leibnitz and Wolfe; the 
Germany, if you please, of Bach and 
Beethoven and Wagner, of Hegel, of Ein¬ 
stein, of Thomas Mann, was a different 
Germany than the Nazi-controlled state 
of Hitler and Himmler, Goering, Goeb- 
bels, the Quislings, Seyss-Inquart and 
Terboven, and their hierarchy, the Pots¬ 
dam Prussian military clique, v/ho should 
be treated Just the same, I think, as the 
Nazis. Germany has to pay for these 
crimes, not only against Poland and 
Russia, Yugoslavia, Czechoslovakia, 
Greece, Rumania, and Hungary—no; 
they have even turned civilization against 
humanity. What is history going to say 
about it? Frankly, I do not know. I 
have not met anyone who has the answer 
or the solution. 

I know we have extremists in this 
country, unfortunately some Members of 
Congress. You will find a small group 
so unbalanced and irrational that they 
want to shoot every German and burn 
every house. I frankly confess that is 
the way I felt after walking out of Buch¬ 
enwald and Nordhausen and Dachau. 
That is impossible. It is impractical. 
You cannot destroy a nation of 70,000.000 
people. That is nonsense. Such a po¬ 
sition is obviously untenable. I do not 
think it is even dei^rable, because I want 
to see a pretty strong stabilized state in 
central Europe. That is not out of any 
sympathy for these unspeakable Nazis, 
either, that is for our own self-defense. 
Enough of that. You can elaborate upon 
it at great length. I want a strong sta- 
bfiiged central state in Europe. We can¬ 
not kill them all. That is ridiculous. It 
is asinine. We cannot accept the Nazi 
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philosophy and sink to their low level. 
Two wrongs do not make a right. Amer¬ 
ica is a Christian land. In the words 
of St. Paul, we have to heap coals of fire 
upon their head. '^Recompense to no 
man evil for evil; provide things honest 
In the sight of ^1 men. Be not over¬ 
come of evil but overcome evil with 
good.” 

On the other hand, you have the ex¬ 
treme view of a lot of sentimentalists 
and pacifists who want to forget and for¬ 
give everything, and that is Just as ridic¬ 
ulous a position. We cannot let these 
archfiends and criminals go unpunished. 
We are not going to have any Kaisers 
running oif to Holland or any place else. 

Personally, I am pretty hard-boiled 
about it. It is difficult not to grow sour 
and embittered and cynical. Pray God 
to give me the light to remain human. 

I think every member of the Gestapo 
should be exterminated. There are 
400,000 of them. They occupy the sanc¬ 
tum sanctorum. Every Gestapo is a 
Storm Trooper but not every Storm 
Trooper is a Gestapo. There are about 
4,000,000 members of the Storm Troop¬ 
ers, the Nazi Party, with 400,000 inner 
spies. They spy on one another. If I 
had my way I would rub them all out. 
complete extermination, and I would not 
care if there were 1,000,000 or 10,000,000. 
And I would take the high-ups. the Pots¬ 
dam Prussian militaristic clique. 

Do not think that General Elsenhower 
ever gave any sanction to the coddling of 
these prisoners. My colleagues who were 
with me will tell you that when we were 
at Rheims we spent the whole afternoon 
with General Eisenhower and with MaJ. 
Gen. Lucian Clay, who is going to be the 
military governor over there. He is a 
pretty hard-boiled, tough cookie. He is 
the right guy for the Job. Eisenhower 
refused to see any of these German gen¬ 
erals who were captured. We saw twenty 
of them. They were in the plane ready 
to take off from Rheims when our plane 
landed. Lt. Gen. Bedell Smith said, 
'‘Would you like to see some German 
generals?” We said, “Yes.” He said, 
“Well, Tve got 20 of them over here.” 
He went over and made them unload. 
They all clicked their heels and saluted, 
'‘Hell, Hitler.” and “Hoch der Kaiser.” 
They snapped right into it. But before 
they got back into the plane he let us 
walk over and we saw them, and they 
were a sullen lot, haughty and insolent. 

We have to keep our eyes on them. 
The old people and the little children are 
to be pitied, they are free of guilt, but 
you had better keep your eyes on the 
14-to-30-year-olds, for they have never 
known anything but Hitler. They are 
arrogant, they are defiant. While Ger¬ 
man cities have been blasted to bits and 
their country laid waste, and she has 
suffered terribly, more than the outside 
world will ever know, we have to break 
the haughty spirit of these people. They 
are pretty well fed and pretty weU 
clothed. They have been living off the 
loot of all these conquered countries. 
But Germany’s misery has Just begun. 

That brings me to this obseryation. 

I cannot describe to you the utter 
devastation and complete destruction of 
ell the principal cities of Germany. It 
is as unbelievable as these atrocities 


committed by the Nazis themselves in 
their prison camps. You can go from 
Mannheim and Ludwigshafen, past 
Darmstadt. Frankfort-on-the-Main, past 
Remagen, Coblenz, to Cologne, over to 
Aachen and DUren, and all through the 
area, Dusseldorf and Essen. We not 
only flew over it: we rode through it. 
There was complete devastation, a mass 
of rubble, rats, and ruins. It was what 
Hitler promised Germany, and his prom¬ 
ise was fulfilled. And it was appropri¬ 
ate and fitting that he should die in the 
ashes of his own Reich Chancelry in 
Berlin. That weus not the case with Just 
a few cities in isolated spots or certain 
sections, but cities all over Germany— 
Bremen, Hambiurg, Berlin, Leipzig, Jus¬ 
tin. Nordhausen, Schweinfurt, and Han¬ 
nover. The whole Ruhr was absolutely 
blasted to bits and burned to the ground. 
You cannot find a habitable house in 
Cologne, which was a city as large as 
Baltimore, Boston, and St. Louis. It is 
not there. We went to see the largest 
synthetic oil plant in the world at Leuna. 
It was Just a mass of grotesque twisted 
iron, steel, pipe, and furnaces. I do not 
know how In the world these cities will 
ever be rebuilt. It will be easier to build 
them some place else. My good friend 
General Horkan. who is arriving this aft¬ 
ernoon from over there, told me when 
he was in Cologne he Just met a few 
colored M. P.’s. They were feeling pretty 
good. They had broken mto, I think, 
one of the German wine cellars. He saw 
Just a few crows fiying about in the ruins 
of Cologne Cathedral. He said it was 
the weirdest sight he ever saw. That is 
what we saw at Essen, the Krupp works. 
That is what we saw at the oil plant. 
That is what you will see everywhere. 
Even Munich. What a beautiful old city 
Munich was, with a population of over 
800.000, one of the grand old cities, the 
capital of Bavaria. I said, “Now, that is 
deep down in the heart of the country 
near the Austrian border. Surely Mu¬ 
nich has been spared.” But, no. The 
Fifteenth Air Force from Italy, as well 
as our Eighth Air Force from England, 
completely flattened out Munich. So 
our Air Force and the R. A. F. have done 
a splendid Job. You must take your hats 
off to them. I am prouder than ever be¬ 
fore that I have a brother, a lieutenant 
colonel, with the Eighth Air Force, who 
was 18 months in England. 

I want to say just a word about 
Dachau. When we were at Heidelberg 
and spent the night with General 
Devers, we broke up into groups. Some 
visited the Third Army under General 
Patton, and others of us went to the 
Seventh Army under the command of 
General Patch. We flew from Heidel¬ 
berg to Gappingen. We rode in auto¬ 
mobiles up to his headquarters. At 
Schwabisch Gmtlnd. Senator Saltonstall 
and I had the privilege of riding 160 miles 
In an automobile with General Patch, a 
quiet, reserved, soft-spoken man—hard 
as steel, who won his spurs in the South 
Pacific. We drove all the way from his 
headquarters down to Dachau. We 
passed an endless convoy of American 
jeeps, trucks, automobiles, transports, 
steam shovels, big tanks, little tanks, and 
all kinds of equipment imaginable. We 
traveled 160 miles at the rate of ^ miles 


an hour and all the cities through which 
we passed were just a mass of ruins that 
were standing there agape. This su¬ 
perior race, you know, that taught that 
democracies were soft. They have been 
hit so hard they do not know where ihey 
hurt the worst. We stood there bewil¬ 
dered, wondering, “Ye gods! Can this be 
true?” Of course, the 13,000,000 dis¬ 
placed, deslaved laborers that Hitler 
gathered up all over Europe were at 
large, roaming all over the countryside. 
There were 20,000,000 Germans who had 
been blasted out of their homes in every 
city. Heidelberg, the old university 
town, is practically the only city in Ger¬ 
many that has escaped. It had no mili¬ 
tary value and they had sense enough to 
surrender. We stayed in the Schloss 
Hotel on the hill there. But the Ger¬ 
mans are still wondering, “Is it possible? 
Can it be true, all this military might of 
America?” We are showing them. They 
are feeling it. 

The fathers and mothers want their 
boys in the service to come home quickly 
but we are going to have to occupy Eu¬ 
rope. We have got to keep them there, 
not because we want to, but because we 
have to in self-defense. We cannot be 
fools; not when we had lunch in London, 
dinner in Paris, spent 4 hours in the 
Azores and were here that night for 
dinner. Time has been conquered. 
Space has been annihilated. Swift 
transportation and new methods of com¬ 
munication have reduced this world to 
a small province, a miniature province. 
We should have an Aii Force superior to 
that of all the world; the biggest and 
best Navy and the most highly trained 
and equipped Army. All of the hate and 
bitterness that has been engendered in 
this war makes it more necessary than 
ever before that we have an adequate 
national defense. Trust God but keep 
your powder dry. Speak softly but carry 
a big stick. We are the prize of the 
world. A lot of folks, not only the Nazis, 
but a lot of people would like to get their 
hands on us. We will mind our own 
business, we will live peaceably with all 
men as much as is within us, but we will 
make ourselves so strong that people will 
respect us. You would not think of 
building a great city like Washington, 
without a police department or a fire de¬ 
partment. It costs money. It causes in¬ 
convenience and all of that, but it is 
good insurance. How did this thing ever 
happen or how did it occur? I am sup¬ 
posed to give a factual report. I do not 
want to express too many opinions. In 
fact, I am not old enough to give advice, 
and I am still too young to follow it. Ad¬ 
vice is easily given. It is hard to follow. 
I have tried to observe. Just as a com¬ 
mon, ordinary hillbilly from the Ozarks, 
certain great forces in the world. I saw 
democracy die in Europe. I saw freedom 
take wings and fly out the window. I 
saw liberty surrendered because of glow¬ 
ing promises, because the people were 
assured of security and safety. They 
did not want to live dangerously, they 
were unwilling to take a chance. They 
had a savior, they had a Lochinvar come 
along, an Austrian paperhanger, one 
Adolf Schicklegruber; and he was der 
Fuehrer. The first thing he did was to 
do away with the courts of the land. 
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Then he had to abolish parliament. He 
thought so much of their congress that 
he burned the Reichstag. And he set up 
one-party government, one-man rule. 
Adolf, whom the people blindly accepted 
and slavishly followed. The king can do 
so wrong. Oermany became a nation of 
Idolaters. 1 wonder what they think 
now of their leader. I wonder what they 
think of their indispensable man. Only 
one could they follow. There are no in¬ 
dispensable men In this world In any 
country. ^Cen come and men go but the 
world goes on; the republic still lives. 

I saw the same thing happen in Italy. 
1 was in Roine when Mussolini marched 
on Rome, dissolved the Italian Parlia¬ 
ment, called them every dirty name in 
the catalog, and set up the Fascist rule 
of his blackshirts. I have had a rather 
rare privilege. Few men alive have had 
the opportunity to have seen and heard 
Adolf Hitler, whom I heard in Munich. 
Benito Mussolini in Rome, the late Pil- 
sudskl in Warsaw, and Admiral Horthy 
in Hungary. I have seen them and I 
have heard them, and I have seen these 
mighty movements—^this reaction follow¬ 
ing always in the wake of a titanic strug¬ 
gle and a world catastrophe. You can¬ 
not blow the brains of millions of men 
into the mud and blow up billions and 
billions of dollars worth of wealth with¬ 
out suffering the final upheaval, social 
chaos, and serious economic dislocations. 
We are going to face a lot of it before 
it is over. 

Ah! As long as we have our Constitu¬ 
tion, as long as we have three coordinate, 
coequal branches of Government, each to 
act as a check and balance upon the 
other two, as long as the people are the 
supreme sovereign above the courts, 
above the President, and above the Con¬ 
gress—^there is only one power under 
heaven that can change our Constitu¬ 
tion. and that is the power that made 
it—^the people themselves—not by usur¬ 
pation. As long ajs we have this Con¬ 
stitution and the tlu'ee branches of Gov¬ 
ernment, as long as we have free speech 
and a free press—and, thank God, our 
good President, Harry Truman, stands 
for a free press all over the world, not 
merely here^as long as we have free 
worship; ah! as long as we have the 
right of trial by a jury of our owr, peers, 
the right of habeas corpus; as long as we 
maintain this constitutional representa¬ 
tive Government in America, we need 
not fear about our future freedom or the 
liberties that we so richly enjoy. 

Mr. Chairman, it is great to be an 
American. I felt very much as my buddy 
who returned from the last war, when 
he passed the Statue of Liberty in New 
York Harbor, and often 1 have come into 
that harbor from the Old World and 
from the islands of the sea and have 
been very much moved, as I have seen 
foreigners fall on their knees and offer 
up a supplication and prayer to Almighty 
God gt the sight of this Statue of Lib¬ 
erty and the beacon light of hope and 
promise to the poor distressed peoples 
of this earth. 

This soldier who returned after the 
last war doffed his hat as he saw the 
Statue of Liberty and said, **Sister lib¬ 
erty, it ’Sho* is good to see you. but if 


you ever loOk me in the face again you're 
going to have to turn around to do it." 
It is fine to see the Old World, to travel up 
and down 

Among the famous palaces and cities of re¬ 
nown. 

To see the crumbling castles and statues of 
the kings. 

Now 1 think I have enough of antiquated 
things. 

So it is home again, and home again. America 
for me. 

My heart ia turning home again, and there 1 
long to be 

In the land of youth and freedom beyond the 
ocean bars, 

Where the air is full of sunshine, and the flag 
is fuU of stars. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman. I yield 
30 minutes to the gentleman from Wis¬ 
consin LMr. KexfbL 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr, Chairman. I ask 
unanimous consent to speak out of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Chairman, after 
listening to the brilliant and eloquent 
address just delivered by the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. SkoriI, what 1 shall 
say may appear somewhat as an anti¬ 
climax. I am glad, however, that I am 
privileged to speak immediately follow¬ 
ing the address which you have just 
heard because, in my opinion, the funda¬ 
mental truths which 1 am to discuss this 
afternoon are closely identified and re¬ 
lated to the inevitable hates that will be 
developed In the h^rts and souls of the 
people of America who are privileged to 
hear the amazing story that has just 
been told. 

Mr. Chairman, at 0 o’clock on Tues¬ 
day morning of May 8, the President of 
the United States Issued a proclamation 
proclaiming the unconditional surrender 
of the German Armies. Thereafter, 
solemn ceremonies were conducted in the 
House of Representatives recording this 
great historical event. The Speaker and 
the minority and majority leaders ex¬ 
pressed the sentiment not only of the 
membership of the House of Representa¬ 
tives but I believe of the entire people of 
America. In all of the remarks appear¬ 
ing in the Congressional Record of that 
day, one common thought appears, 
namely, we have achieved a great victory, 
at tremendous cost, as a result of the 
efforts of a united people. Men and 
women of all colors, races, and creeds 
joined in a common brotherhood to fight 
for liberty, justice, and human freedom. 

Times without number upon other oc¬ 
casions, distinguished Jdembars of thus 
great body have pleaded for imlty and 
have denounced the efforts of ttiose who 
for puny and petty partisan advantage 
would seek to array class against class, 
creed against creed, race against race, or 
color against color. The victory which 
we celebrated on May 8 will have been 
hollow, indeed, unless it shall have in¬ 
stilled in the hearts and souls of the peo¬ 
ple of America a consuming passion for 
the elimination of intolerance, bigotry, 
and class hatred. 

United as we have been In the prosecu¬ 
tion of the war, may 1 say, Mr. Chair¬ 
man, that we have Only bemm to fight 
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our way back to full enjoyment of the 
fruits of victory. The monumental prob¬ 
lems that confront the Nation in the 
desperate war in the Pacific and in the 
solution of the problems of peace will test 
the intelligeiice and the united efforts of 
all of our people. There is no room for 
cheap, petty, bigoted partisanship in the 
ranks of those who must unitedly face 
the great problems of the future. 

It is, indeed, unfortunate that there 
are still men holding high official posi¬ 
tion who plead for unity out of one side 
of their mouths and who pour seeds of 
venom and hate and disunity out of the 
other side of their mouths. Why is it 
that in all fundamental proposals we 
must always have involved the forces 
of hate, bigotry, and Intolerance? No 
one despises fascism any more than I do. 
On October 25, 1943,1 was privileged to 
speak to the House at length on the sub¬ 
ject of American fascism. In that ad¬ 
dress I applauded the statement of our 
late President who on September 17, 1943, 
said: 

We shall not be able to claim that we 
have gained total victory in this war If any 
vestige of fascism In any of Its malignant 
forms Is permitted to survive anywhere in 
the world. 

Everyone who has studied the question 
knows that pure fascism means a 
centralization of power in the hands of 
one man or a small group who by their 
directives and decrees control and rule 
the lives, liberty, and fortunes of the peo¬ 
ple. Everyone knows that it is a philoso¬ 
phy based upon the theory that the indi¬ 
vidual is subservient to the state and as 
such is willing to exchange his liberty 
and freedom for a promise of so-called 
social security. Everyone should know 
that its tyrannical progress has been 
obtained either by the quick break of 
revolution or by an insidious gradualist 
policy operating through alleged demo¬ 
cratic processes. Everyone should know 
that true fascism, whether of the Italian. 
German, or Russian brand, involves sur¬ 
render of human liberty and freedom in 
exchange for a regimented existence tm- 
der unlimited state control and direction. 
Every true American despises fascism, 
and thousands upon thousands have in 
the present struggle given their lives and 
blood to destroy it. Thus, I believe it is 
quite clear that Americans have learned 
to despise anyone who subscribes to that 
political philosophy. 

I am fearful, however, that a new po¬ 
litical gangsterism has been developed 
in this country which seeks to Include 
as Fascists aU individuals or organiza¬ 
tions who dare to express dissent from 
the existing New Deal order. Today the 
word “Fascist" is being bandied about 
by many self-styled liberals in order to 
cloak and rover their own political big¬ 
otry. It will be recalled that only a few 
years ago the word “Red" or “Bolshevik" 
was used in much the same way. Cer¬ 
tain new political gangsters who seek to 
Import foreign Ideologies into our Amer¬ 
ican system have developed what they 
think is a clever technique. This group 
Is constantly engaged in well-organized 
and well-financed political intimidation. 
Because they know that the American 
pect^le despise fascism and all it stands 
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for, they seek to pin the label of fascism 
upon those who disagree with their po¬ 
litical and economic philosophy. This 
tendency, in my humble Judgment, is do¬ 
ing more to destroy unity in America 
than any other single thing. I am con¬ 
vinced that many of those who like to 
style themselves liberal and who are most 
vocal in their attempts to designate those 
with whom they disagree as Fascists are 
in reality the most reactionary group in 
the country. They are the ones who 
while denouncing fascism are constantly 
planning and urging a program for an 
American domestic economy that con¬ 
tains all of the elements of true fascism. 
I believe the time has come to unmask 
and expose this insidious type of political 
gangsterism. Why do I feel compelled 
to make this statement now? 

Mr. Chairman, recently charges were 
made in this House of a character which 
it seems to me we cannot in the fulfill¬ 
ment of our duties let pass without con¬ 
sideration. On April 19, the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. SabatbI obtained the 
unanimous consent of this body for an 
extension of remarks. He made use of 
their consent by inserting into the Ap¬ 
pendix of the Record a War Depart¬ 
ment publication entitled “Text of 
United States Expose of Native Fascism.” 
However, it will be obvious to anyone 
who has read the complete extension of 
the gentleman’s remarks that his prime 
purpose was not to spread upon the 
Record the document to which I have 
Just referred but to use the privilege 
granted him for an entirely different 
purpose. I say this is obvious, for the 
War Department pamphlet is dated 
March 24, while the gentleman’s exten¬ 
sion was not requested until April 19. 
From this lapse of 26 days it is clearly 
apparent that the gentleman from Illi¬ 
nois was not so exercised by what he read 
in the pamphlet, that he felt an irre¬ 
sistible impulse to spread its contents 
before the eyes of the public. It was 
only when he determined—^possibly upon 
the sinister suggestion of some of his lib¬ 
eral friends—that this document pre¬ 
sented an opportunity, an excuse, and a 
background for leveling a vicious and 
scurrilous attack upon reputable citizens 
of this country, that he asked and ob¬ 
tained the consent of this body for an 
extension of the remarks to which I 
have referred. 

This attack Is not found In the pub¬ 
lication Itself but in the gratuitous re¬ 
marks which the gentleman from Illi¬ 
nois appended to the Insertion of the 
document. Let me read what he said 
upon his own responsibility; 

Mr. Speaker, I only regret that the rules 
and regulations of the War Department pre¬ 
cluded the naming of outstanding Ameri¬ 
can Fascists, such as the du Fonts, the Pews, 
the Oirdlers, the Weirs, Van Horn Moseley, 
H. W. Prentis, Jr., Merwln K. Hart, and others, 
including the 30 Fascists charged with con¬ 
spiracy and seditious activities and tried, but 
due to the untimely death of the trial Judge, 
they are still at large. 

Somehow, I hold the thought that 
these remarks were made in this particu¬ 
lar manner beokuse the gentleman from 
Illinois did not have the courage to make 
them on the floor of this House where he 
would have been obliged to substantiate 


his slander in open debate. But I for one 
have no Intention that he shall avoid the 
consequences of his statement. The gen¬ 
tleman's remarks have a much more im¬ 
portant significance than mere person¬ 
alities, although there Is a complete lack 
of fairness In one who makes such 
charges under circumstances where he is 
personally immune, and the objects of 
his attack have no opportunity to an¬ 
swer. What I am concerned about Is the 
fact that the gentleman from Illinois has 
charged those whom he named with ad¬ 
hering to political philosophies which are 
not only Inimical to the purposes of this 
Government and thus subversive, but 
which are in sympathy with the enemies 
of the United States. These charges 
should therefore be the subject of an in¬ 
vestigation by the proper committees of 
this Congress and the law-enforcement 
agencies of the Government. I am not 
informed that any action has been taken 
in this regard, and I will not presume 
either our committees or the law- 
enforcement agencies are lax in carrying 
out their respective functions. I must, 
therefore, believe that the gentleman 
from Illinois will no longer delay—if not 
in a spirit of fairness, then in the fulfill¬ 
ment of his duty—^in substantiating his 
conclusions by divulging to the proper 
authorities the facts from which those 
conclusions were drawn. Certainly he 
has such facts, for no one—not even the 
gentleman from Illinois—would charge 
an American citizen of even the humblest 
stature with being a Fascist without facts 
to sustain such a statement. 

Certainly such a charge should not be 
heard in the face of the hate of the peo¬ 
ple of America for those who might be 
Fascists as exemplified by the statement 
of the gentleman from Missouri this 
afternoon. 

Why do I place such importance on 
the charges made by the gentleman from 
Illinois? Because the gravity of the 
charge demands it. I trust the House 
will bear with me for a few minutes 
while we scrutinize the gentleman’s lan¬ 
guage. The Members of the House will 
realize that his statement cannot be dis¬ 
associated from the War Department’s 
pamphlet. This, you will recall, is en¬ 
titled “Text of United States Expose of 
Native Fascism.” 

As I will indicate l&ter on in these re¬ 
marks, I will demonstrate to you that 
this release by the War Department 
never had such a title; that the docu¬ 
ment was entitled, as it was issued by 
the War Departmesit, by one word only, 
“Fascism”; and tiuit the gen tlgma n from 
Illinois [Mr. Sabatr], In pretending to 
put into this Record an exact document 
from the War Department, wrote a title 
into this bill of his own choosing, be¬ 
cause, as I will show later on, there was 
a purpose in substituting this title for 
the one used by the War Department. 

I will not bother to read this whole 
document to you, but I think its con¬ 
tents may be fairly summarized by say¬ 
ing that this document is given over to 
a proper excoriation of fascism and those 
who profess such a philosophy. It was 
with this background that the gentle¬ 
man’s statement was made, and I pro¬ 
pose to examine his words in that light. 


At the outset, he says it is a matter of 
regret to him “that the rules and regu¬ 
lations of the War Department precluded 
the naming of outstanding American 
Fascists, such as the du Fonts, the Pews, 
the Glrdlers, and the Wlers,” and others 
whom he mentioned, including Mr. H. W. 
Prentis. Jr. 

Now what is the Import of this lan¬ 
guage and what did the author want 
others to understand by the use of those 
words? The purpose is not only clear 
but it is highly Insidious. He Intended to 
convey to the reader the fact that the 
War Department had information, oh, 
yes, more than that—^that the War De¬ 
partment had evidence to the effect 
that those a horn he mentioned are in 
fact Fascists, and their names could 
properly have been Included in the War 
Department pamphlet, were it not for 
some rule or regulation of the War De¬ 
partment which seemingly prohibits the 
naming of individuals in literatiHe of this 
kind. Thus the gentleman not only hurls 
the charge of Fascism, but seeks to bolster 
that charge with the stamp of the War 
Depai*tment. 

Now. Mr. Chairman. I discussed this 
matter with ofPcers ana officials of the 
War Department, and I have before me 
a letter from the War Department 
signed by John W. Martin, Administra¬ 
tive Assistant to the Secretary of War. 
Let me call your attention to what this 
letter says. I want to quote from it: 

This matter— 

Referring to Mr. Sabath’s insertion— 
purported to include a quotation from War 
Department publication dated March 24.1945. 

I want you to get this: 

A comparison of the purported quotation 
with Army Talk No. 64, prepared by the In¬ 
formation and Education Division, Army 
Service Forces, for use in the Army’s orienta¬ 
tion program, reveals that the matter In¬ 
serted In the Rxcord was not a complete quo¬ 
tation and contained subtitles not appearing 
In the original. 

Now, I checked the original release 
by the War Department with this mate¬ 
rial that the gentleman from Illinois 
I Mr. Sabath] placed in the Record, and 
I find that he has gratuitously Inserted 
into this War Department release the 
first title. “Text of United States Expos6 
of Native Fascism.” 

That was not in the Army release at 
all. As I said before, it was merely en¬ 
titled “Fascism.” 

Now if you take that insertion in the 
Appendix of the Record appearing on 
page A182I under date of April 19, m5, 
you will see that he added these titles: 

“Fascism and Business,” “Financial In¬ 
terests Behind Fascism,” “Little Business 
Betrayed,” “Why Fascists Are Anti- 
Union,” “Can It Happen Here?” “United 
States Has 100 Percent American Fas¬ 
cists,” “Can We Spot It?” 

I have no desire to comment upon the 
fact that the gentleman saw fit to in¬ 
sert into the Record of this House a doc¬ 
ument which was not complete. Pos¬ 
sibly he had reasons for doing so, and 
certainly he had reasons for Inserting 
the subtitles which do not appear in 
the War Department publiqatfon. It 
was, of course, to poison the minds of 
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tho86 who might read his extension of 
remarks against the individuals whom 
he mentioned. The names of most of 
those gentlemen are associated with in¬ 
dustry, finance, and big business. So 
the gentleman from Illinois puts in his 
gratuitous titles in order to make it ap¬ 
pear that the War Department publi¬ 
cation was specifically designed to ap¬ 
ply to these people and that the War 
Department saw fit to charge them with 
bei^ Fascists. 

It is of interest to note that the gen¬ 
tleman did not stop with omissions in 
the context and the substitution of sub¬ 
titles, but even went so far, as I have 
already Indicated, as to change the title 
of the document Itself. The gentleman 
of course wanted the document to apply 
to the objects of his attack, because he 
uses in his title the phrase ^^expos^ of 
native Fascism** in order that the War 
Department release shall apply to those 
whom he has so arbitrarily excoriated. 

Now, of course, when called to account 
by some of these people, as appearing 
in the press, the gentleman resorted to a 
fine distinction and an evasion, and he 
attempted to say, and in quote, tha^ the 
Fascism which he had in mind is: 

A brand of political and economic phil¬ 
osophy which would subvert our democracy 
to the domination of a chosen few over the 
heritage of all Americans who have made 
their contributions regardless of race, re¬ 
ligion, or color. 

Disregarding the obvious demagogy 
of that statement, I will agree that 
the gentleman’s words constitute a rea¬ 
sonable definition of the academic 
meaning of the word “fascism”; but 
that neither dispels the imputation 
of his words in their primary sense, nor 
does it change the record as it was writ¬ 
ten by the gentleman in the first in¬ 
stance. Neither does it explain what the 
gentleman charged in his extension. 

Further, in addition to what 1 have al¬ 
ready quoted, he said that he regretted 
that the rules ol the War Department 
precluded the naming of— 

Those whom I have mentioned along with 
others. Including the 30 Fascists charged 
with conspiracy and seditious utterances and 
activities and tried, but due to the untimely 
death of the trial judge are still at large. 

So here we find that the fascism that 
the gentleman from Illinois charges to 
these men whom he named, is a fascism 
that cannot be defined merely by some 
philosophical or academic definition; it 
is a fascism that is subject to indictment 
and trial for conspiracy and sedition 
against the United States of America. 

I have said it is not my purpose to 
seek vindication for these men or any 
other group of men. I do not know any 
of these men. but there are times when 
the position which a person holds makes 
a charge of crime against him a greater 
gravity to the Nation than a similar 
charge would be if made against some¬ 
body of lesser importance. I checked 
up to find out something about these men 
and for that reason it seems to me this 
House should consider the charges made 
by the Member from Illinois in relation 
to those people and the position they 
occupy. 

Mr. Frentis, X am informed, is the 
president of the Armstrong Cork Co,, 


which furnishes many items of supplies 
to our armed forces. Mr. Weir is the 
chairman of the board of the National 
Steel Corporation and Mr. Qirdler is the 
president of Republic Steel. The prod¬ 
ucts of these companies find their way 
into the armaments upon which the lives 
and safety of millions of Americans de¬ 
pend. It might also be noted that Mr. 
Girdler was called by his Government to 
reorganize and manage the Vultee air¬ 
craft plant when planes were sorely 
needed. The Pews are the principal 
owners and the executives of the Sun 
Oil Co. and the Sun Ship Co. These 
companies which are under their control 
have made it possible to produce 100- 
octane gas in quantities necessary for us 
to gain supremacy of the air. The tank¬ 
ers which they have launched in the 
largest shipyard in the world refuel the 
American fleets wherever they may be; 
the cargo ships that have come from 
their ways have carried supplies and men 
to every far reach where the cause of 
democracy is at stake; and the barges 
which they have constructed have land¬ 
ed our soldiers, sailors, and marines upon 
the embattled beaches. As to the du 
Fonts, the plastics, the chemicals, and 
the explosives which they produce have 
found their way into every activity in 
which our armed forces have been en¬ 
gaged. I may be the subject of correc¬ 
tion, but I doubt if any group have so 
much to the success of our arms as the 
du Fonts. But that is not surprising, 
for the powder and solid shot that saw 
our armies through all the wars since the 
Revolution came from the same source. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, bear in mind that 
when the gentleman from Illinois or any¬ 
one else Is charging these men indiscrim¬ 
inately with being Fascists that the War 
and Navy Departments have repeatedly 
recommended the efiSciency, the patriot¬ 
ism and the honor of these men and their 
employees by constantly awarding Army 
and Navy £ awards to them. 

But according to the gentleman from 
Illinois, these men are Fascists compara¬ 
ble to the 30 who have been indicted and 
tried for conspiracy and sedition. If 
that be true, it is time to act. for de¬ 
spite the successes in Germany, there 
are many months of war ahead and 
thousands of Americans still have a price 
to pay for the preservation of democ¬ 
racy. It is inconceivable to me that the 
efflciency of their weapons, the means of 
transpoi't not only of themselves but of 
their supplies upon which they are de¬ 
pendent for their lives and their victories 
should be left in the hands of Fascists. 
So I call upon the gentleman from Illi¬ 
nois in the name of 12,000.000 warriors, 
as well as their kin at hcone, to place 
his charges where they belong—not in 
demagogic statements inserted under the 
pretense of an extension of remarks—but 
before the Committee on Un-American 
Activities of this House, and possibly of 
more importance, to submit his facts 
to the law-enforcement agencies of the 
Government. Nothing lees will meet the 
charges which he has made. 

On the other hand, if his words of 
condemnation were without substance, 
possibly the gentleman from Illinois will 
wish to extend an apology to those whom 
he has slandered. Xf the gentleman en¬ 


tertains any spirit of fair play, he will 
appreciate that this is the least he can 
do under the circumstances. Of course, 
if the purpose of the gentleman was to 
undermine the confidence of the Ameri¬ 
can people in American Industry, he will 
neither press his charges nor correct 
them. He will be content with the 
thought that he has taken an elective 
step toward the creation of the very 
prejudices which he deprecates so elo¬ 
quently, and, at the same time, has in 
large measure helped to destroy the pos¬ 
sibility of our industry absorbing the 
millions who will need emplosonent in 
the post-war period, and thus pave the 
way for state socialism. It may be that 
that is the gentleman’s objective. If so, 
he has made a good start. 

But the charge of crime still remains, 
and surely the gentleman from Illinois 
will not so far forget his duty as to fail to 
press that charge to a conclusion, if he has 
the slightest evidence in his possession. 

Mr. Chairman, the men and women of 
America and the men and women of our 
gallant allies have given their lives and 
shed their blood in order that we might 
create a world in which there v/ill be 
peace among men of good will. Into this 
symphony of unity of purpose and 
thought the gentleman from Illinois has 
Injected a sour note of partisanship and 
hate. As one Member of the House of 
Representatives, I regret that the col¬ 
umns of the Congressional Record have 
been used for this purpose. I sincerely 
trust that the distinguished gentleman 
from Illinois, after sober reflection and 
in the interests of national unity and 
harmony, which is so essential if we are 
to preserve America and the world from 
chaos, will see fit to expunge his remarks 
from the permanent Record and thus 
demonstrate that the spirit of the Golden 
Rule still reigns in the hearts of men. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Chair¬ 
man, I yield 1 minute to the gentleman 
from Illinois IMr. GorskzI. 

Mr. GORSKI. Mr. Chairman, I asked 
the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
KXErxl to yield for a question, which he 
refused to do. I was going to ask him if 
he notified the gentleman from Illinois 
IMr. Sabath] or his office that he was 
going to make this talk. 

Mr. KEEFE. Does the gentleman want 
me to answer that? 

Mr. GORSKI. Just a moment. 

Mr. KEEFE. I will be very happy to 
answer the gentleman. I did notify his 
ofiBce. I notified his secretary yesterday, 
and I made a special visit up there today 
to notify him. 

Mr. GORSKI. The gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Sabath] is a Member of this 
House and has been a Member for some 
38 or 39 years. He has been in the hos¬ 
pital for the past 10 days or 2 weeks. Of 
course, he cannot answer the accusa¬ 
tions made against him here this after¬ 
noon. I am not supporting or denying 
what the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Sabath! said on the floor of the House. 
1 am sure he will answer it when he 
comes back. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman. I yield 
6 minutes to the gentleman from Ohio 
LMr^ Jones]. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, the bill 
we have presently under consideration 
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is a bill for several censuses, reports, and 
statistlcal-gatheriner functions in vari« 
ous departments and agencies of the 
Government. 

The House Committee on Appropria¬ 
tions with reference to this bill and 
another one this week has revolution¬ 
ized its proceedm'e; that Is, going to the 
Committee on Rules seeking a rule so 
that legislation appearing in the bill may 
be passed by the House on an appro¬ 
priations bill. Every time points of or¬ 
der are threatened or promised against 
legislation in appropriation bills to keep 
the bureaucrats in their proper places 
and within their lawful spheres of ac¬ 
tion. the majority request a special rule 
to suspend the standing rules of the 
House which would stop legislation from 
going into appropriation bills. The ef¬ 
fect is that it creates new spending pow¬ 
ers and adds additional costs of money, 
serves to perpetuate the bureaucrats, 
and adds to ;hc burden of the taxpayers. 

The full Committee on Appropriations, 
in reporting the Department of Labor 
and Federal Security Agency bill for 
1946. has very specifically pointed out a 
dozen instances wherein the reported bill 
does violence to the standing rule of the 
House against putting legislation in ap¬ 
propriation bills; yet when this bill comes 
to the floor, the majority will ask a rule 
which will retain and protect these self¬ 
same expressed and admitted violations 
of the standing rules of the House. 

In connection with this situation, 
when the State, Justice, and Commerce 
I^partments appropriation bill was be¬ 
fore the House, the gentleman from Mis¬ 
souri, the chahman of the Committee on 
Appropriations, made this statement at 
page 2355 of the Record. 

But, Mr. Chairman—and this cannot be 
emphasized too strongly—the Committee on 
Appropriations has a strict policy against 
including major legislation, new legislation, 
or legialatlon of any particular significance 
in any of its bills, it does not legislate in 
the strict acceptance of the terms. The 
only provisions without authority of law 
which are included by the Committee on 
Appropriations in its bill are provisions 
which arc of minor administrative char¬ 
acter. and practically all of them are Items 
which have been carried for many years In 
the annual bill. 

It Is true that lagislation has been car¬ 
ried in the annual bill for several years, 
and they have been written, I charge, by 
the Bureau of the Budget rather than 
by the Congress: in other words, the 
Bureau of the Budget is usurping the 
function of the Congress of the United 
States that is supposed to write the ap¬ 
propriation bills. 

The gentleman from Missouri LMr. 
Cannon] had this further to say: 

As the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Kiasrc) has said, if they are stricken out on a 
point of order the Senate usually puts them 
back, and they are agreed to in conference. 

The procedure on last Friday, lyfay 11, 
1945, shows: 

If legislation Is left in the conference 
report, it may be stricken out in the same 
manner on a point of order. To get by 
the standing rules of the House which 
prohibit legislation on an appropriation 
bill, the conferees have to return the 
amendments with legislation in disagree¬ 


ment so the House may vote on each 
amendment separately. That was done 
in the case of the State. Justice, and 
Commerce Departments appropriation 
hill. 

We have before us here a bill that is 
not a minor matter. It carries an appro¬ 
priation of $18,433,000. Further, it car¬ 
ries items that have been turned down 
by several subcommittees of the House. 
The State. Justice, and Commerce De¬ 
partments Appropriations Subcommit¬ 
tee turned down the appropriation item 
for a sample census of population. Orig¬ 
inally in the House on a point of order 
the language for sample surveys was 
stricken out. And the Senate did not 
reinsert the language. Now. In the bill 
that is presently before us all the things 
that have heretofore been turned down 
because they did not have legislative au¬ 
thority are included in this bill. Instead 
of sticking to the principle of no legisla¬ 
tion on appropriation bills that add new 
functions without basic law. as the gen¬ 
tleman from Missouri said we were, the 
Appropriations Conunittee and my 
chairman now are adding major func¬ 
tions for Government departments by 
legislation in this bill. 

If I may have the attention of the 
chairman of the Commlttes on Appro¬ 
priations. the gentleman from Missouri 
[Mr. Cannon], and the chairman of the 
Subcommittee on State, Justice, and 
Commerce Departments Appropriations, 
the gentleman from Michigan IMr. Ra- 
baut], I should like to direct their at¬ 
tention to this language, and I particu¬ 
larly ask the gmtleman from Missouri 
[Mr. Cannon I whether he said this: 

Anent general provisions lacking substan¬ 
tive law support, whether they have been 
carried heretofore or not, I feel that your 
Bureau should canvass the several depart¬ 
ments and agencies which are or would be 
affected thereby as to their respective needs 
ns regards the contents of such provisions, 
and then, where warranted by the circum¬ 
stances. that a recommendation for legisla¬ 
tion shouid be formally transmitted to the 
EpeaUer. 

Did the gentleman write that letter to 
the Bureau of the Budget? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Chair¬ 
man, I do not know why the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. Johnson] draws me 
into his controversy with the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. Rabaut]. However, 
as he has addressed his inquiry to me, I 
am glad to give him the benefit of any 
information I have on the subject. The 
gentleman will recall that the Committee 
on Appropriations authorized the ap¬ 
pointment of a committee to confer with 
the departments and enlist their cooper¬ 
ation in collating material habitually 
carried for many years in these appro¬ 
priation bills by both parties, and for 
which there was no legislative authority, 
with a view to submitting all data secured 
to the legislative committees of the House 
having jurisdiction of the subject matter, 
and securing legislation in order to avoid 
such technical points of order. The gen¬ 
tleman says [quoting]: *Tt is true that 
legislation has been carried in the bill for 
several year$.’* Such legislation has not 
been carried in the supply bills for a mere 
several years. It has been carried every 
year. There has never been an annual 


supply bill of this character since the 
committee was established on Its pres¬ 
ent basis that did not carry such legisla¬ 
tion. It has been carried In the supply 
bills by common consent, and no one ever 
dreamed of raising points of order, re¬ 
gardless of which paity was in power in 
the House, with the exception of Con¬ 
gressman Blanton, of Texas, who. many 
years ago, ran amok on one occasion, 
as some of the older Members will re¬ 
member, and did the same thing the gen¬ 
tleman from Ohio did in the Instance to 
which he refers—and with as little result. 
They were all put back in the Senate, and 
the only effect was to add to the expense 
of printing and the labor of the clerks, 
and the interierence with the routine of 
the House. As Mr. Blanton said at the 
time, it requires no ability or especial 
qualification to make a point of order. 
Anyone can make a point of order, and 
after that one experience Mr. Blanton, 
who was really a man of exceptional 
capacity, seeing how profitless it was, 
gave his attention to matters of impor¬ 
tance to the Congress and the country. 

In compliance with the direction of 
the Committee on Appropriations, the 
chaiiman authorized the clerk of the 
committee to advise the departments of 
the action of the committee. Th letter 
to which the gentleman refers was in¬ 
dited by the clerk of the committee and. 
as a matter of routine, signed by the 
chairman of the commit-ee and trans¬ 
mitted to the departments. The depart¬ 
ments are working on the matter now. 
It is our expectation when we get reports 
from all'of them sometime this fall, be¬ 
cause it will take quite a while to get 
all the data together, to submit it to the 
various legislative committees involved 
in order to enact authorizing legislation 
and so avoid in the future these techni¬ 
cal interferences with the procedure of 
the committee and House. In the 
meantime we go to the Committee on 
Rules Instead of to the legislative com¬ 
mittees. It is six of one and half a dozen 
of the other. Either the Rules Commit¬ 
tee or other appropriate legislative com¬ 
mittee can authorize the House to con¬ 
sider these items and render the 
gentleman’s points of order innocuous. 

Mr. JONES. I notice the gentleman 
said at page 2672 of the Conoressional 
Record: 

But I Would like to take advantage of 
the opportunity to add as an Individual 
member ot the committee that, In view of 
tlie fact points of order have l^en so per- 
Blrtently raised on this bill, that the Com¬ 
mittee on Appropriations should In the 
future, notwithstanding the needs of the 
departments In the transaction of their rou¬ 
tine business, be like Caesar’s wife, Innocent 
of even the Implication of any Infringement 
upon any rule or practice of the House. 

It seems to me the gentleman has 
changed his attitude. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. On the 
contrary. I have adhered to that attitude. 
These items have been carried in the 
bills for years, by both Democratic and 
Republican committees. Any one of the 
485 Members of the House can rise in 
the consideration of the bills and do 
what the gentleman has done. The gen¬ 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. Jones], himself 
has sat here all these years he has been 
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a Member of the House without raisin? 
these technical points of order. Why 
has he been so remiss if there is any vir¬ 
tue in these points of order? In order to 
avoid Just such scenes as this we now 
propose to go to the other committees in 
the futi re instead of going to the Rules 
Committee as in this instance. I said I 
would take the steps indicated in my 
stat'^ment quoted by |he gentleman and 
I have taken that step and by the next 
Congress we expect to protect these bills 
against such futile wastes of time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Ohio has expired. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield me more time in view 
of the fact that he has taken up con¬ 
siderable of my time? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. I yield 5 
additional minutes to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. JONES. The gentleman from 
Missouri says that this is but recently 
acquired knowledge. I call the atten¬ 
tion of the gentleman to the reasons for 
some of the points of order, and I as¬ 
sume that the chairman of the great 
Committee on Appropriations has read 
the Comptroller General's Annual Re¬ 
port for the fiscal year 1644, at page 79, 
and for 7 pages following where there 
are listed specific points of extraordi¬ 
nary administrative authority which 
has been granted in appropriation bills 
to the various bureaus and depart¬ 
ments. I think if the gentleman will 
read that he will see why there is a 
concerted effort on the part of the Re¬ 
publican Members to uphold the Comp¬ 
troller General of the United States and 
to keep the Government bureaus and 
the executive branch of the Govern¬ 
ment honest and to keep them within 
the bounds of existing legislative au¬ 
thority. These exceptional and extraor¬ 
dinary grants of legislation that are in 
appropriation bills which have been 
heretofore pa.ssed are deplored by the 
Comptroller General; at pages 79 et seq. 
of his 1944 annual report as follows: 

Appendix A 

EXAMPLES OP STATUTES ENACTED DURING THE 

FISCAL YEAR 1944, CONFERRING UNUSUAL AD¬ 
MINISTRATIVE AUTHORITY OVER EXPENDITURES 

Act or July 1, 1943 (67 Stat. 271): 

Foreign Service Building Fund: • • • 

Provided. That expenditures for furnishings 
made from appropriations granted pursuant 
to the act of May 7. 1926, and subsequent acts 
providing funds for buildings for the use of 
diplomatic and consular establishments of 
the United States shall not be subject to the 
provisions of section 3709 of the Revised 
Statutes. (Department of State. Foreign 
Intercourse. 67 Stat. 277.) 

Salaries and expenses: * • • and the 

Secretary of State is hereby authorized, in 
his discretion, to make contracts with, and 
grants of money or property to, govern¬ 
mental and public or . private nonprofit in¬ 
stitutions and facilities in the United States 
and the other American republics, including 
the free distribution, donation, or loan of 
publications, phonograph records, radio 
transcriptions, art works, motion-picture 
films, educational material, and such other 
material and equipment as the Secretary may 
deem necessary and appropriate, and such 
other gratuitous assistance as the Secretary 
deems advisable in the fields of the arts and 
sciences, education and travel, publications, 
the radio, the press, and the cinema; all 
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without regard to the provisions of section 
8709 of the Revised Statutes. (Department 
of State, Cooperation with the American Re¬ 
publics, 57 Stat. 281.) 

Administrative expenses; ♦ • • not to 
exceed $10,000 for the temporary employ¬ 
ment of persons or organizations lor special 
services by contract or otherwise without 
regard to section 3700 of the Revised Stat¬ 
utes; • • •. (Department of Commerce, 

Loan Agencies (Commerce), 57 Stat. 291.) 

Act of July 1. 1943 (57 Stat. 812): 

For necessary expenses, including personal 
services without regard to the Classification 
Act of 1923, as emended, for the carrying 
out, * * * of a “penny milk*’ program 

for the school children of the District, in¬ 
cluding the purchase and distribution of 
milk under agreements with the United 
States Department of Agriculture, and for 
the carrying out of a food-conservation pro¬ 
gram in the District of Columbia, including 
the supervision of “Victory” gardens and the 
canning of the products thereof. $75,000: 

• • (District of Columbia, Public As¬ 
sistance. 67 Stat. 334.) 

For the preparation of plans and speclfl- 
catloDS for structures and facilities for in¬ 
creasing the water supply for the District of 
Columbia and environs, including engineer¬ 
ing and other professional services by con¬ 
tract or otherwise, without reference to sec¬ 
tion 3709 of the Revised Statutes, the Classi¬ 
fication Act of 1923, as amended, or the civil- 
service requirements. (District of Colum¬ 
bia, Water Service. Washington Aqueduct, 
57 Stat. 343.) 

Act of July 1. 1943 (67 Stat. 347): 

Military posts: • * * the settlement of 
claims (not exceeding $500 each) for damages 
to or loss of private property resulting from 
the use and occupancy of real estate by the 
Army, that have accrued or may hereafter 
accrue, when payment thereof will be ac¬ 
cepted by the owners of the property in full 
satisfaction of such damages, and each claim 
Is substantiated in such manner as the Sec¬ 
retary of War may prescribe by regulations 
and is approved by the Secretary of War, 
or by such officer or officers as he may desig¬ 
nate, whose action thereon shall be conclu¬ 
sive. (Military Activities, Corps of Engineers, 
Engineer Service, Army, 67 Stat. 358.) 

Act of July 3, 1943 (67 Stat. 372): 

That the Secretary of War, and, subject to 
appeal to the Secretary of War, such other 
officer or officers as he may designate for such 
purposes and under such regulations as he 
may prescribe, are hereby authorized to con¬ 
sider, ascertain, adjust, determine, settle, and 
pay in an amount not in excess of $500, or in 
time of war not in excess of $ 1,000 where 
accepted by the claimant in full satisfaction 
and final settlement, any claim against the 
United States arising on or after May 27,1941, 

• • • for damage to or loss or destruction 

of property, real or personal, or for personal 
injury or death, caused by military personnel 
or civilian employees of the War Department 
or of the Army while acting within the scope 
of their employment, or otherwise Incident to 
nonoombat activities of the War Department 
or of the Army. * • • Any such settle¬ 

ment made by the Secretary of War, or his 
designee, under the authority of this act and 
such regulations as he may prescribe here¬ 
under, shall be final and conclusive for all 
purposes, notwithstanding any other provi¬ 
sion of law to the contrary. 

Act of July 9. 1943 (67 Stat. 891): 

That, during the present war and for 6 
months thereafter, whenever deemed neces¬ 
sary in serving military and naval personnel 
at military and naval camps, posts, or sta¬ 
tions. the Postmaster General is hereby au¬ 
thorized to detail any postal employee from 
main post offices to postal units, at such 
camps, posts, or stations, without changing 
the official station of such postal employee, 
And to authorize allowances, not exceeding 
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$2.50 per day in lieu of actual expenses, while 
so detailed, without regard to the Subsistence 
Expense Act of 1926, • • •. 

Act of July 12. 1943 (67 Stat. 392): 

Salai‘les and expenses: For expenses neces¬ 
sary to enable the War Food Administration 
to perform its functions, • • • includ¬ 

ing not to exceed $60,000 for the temporary 
employment of persons or organizations by 
contract or otherwise without regard to the 
Classification Act of 1923, as amended; 

• * *. (Department of Agriculture, War 

Pood Administration, 67 Stat. 416.) 

Act of July 12. 1943 (57 Stat. 451.): 

Drainage timnel, Leadville, Colo, (national 
defense): For all expenses necessary, without 
regard to section 3709 of the Revised Statutes, 

• • *. (Department of the Interior, Bu¬ 

reau of Mines, 57 Stat. 484.) 

Act of July 12. 1943 ( 67 Stat. 494): 

Training for nurses (national defense): 

* * * advertising in newspapers, maga¬ 

zines, and periodicals without regard to the 
act of March 4, 1921 (42 U. S. C. *33); 

♦ • * (Federal Security Agency, Public 

Health Service, 67 Stat. 606.) 

Emergency health and sanitation activities 
(national defense): * • * such expenses 

to Include • • • the purchase of oils, 

larylcides, and other diluents, without regard 
to section 3709 of the Revised Statutes, 

* • • (Federal Security Agency, Office of 
the Administrator. 67 Stat. 511.) 

Act of July 12. 1943 (67 Stat. 622): 

Salaries and expenses: * • * procure¬ 
ment of services, supplies, and equipment 
( 1 ) outside the United States without regard 
to section ♦ • • 3048 ^ Revised Statutes 

(31 U. S. C. 529). • * • (Executive Office 

of the President. Board of Economic Warfare, 
67 Stat. 522.) 

Salaries and expenses: * • • procure¬ 
ment of necessary services, supplies, and 
equipment without regard to section 3709, 
Revised Statutes; travel expenses, including 

• • • expenses outside the United States 

without regard to the Standardized Govern¬ 
ment Travel Regulations and the Subsistence 
Expense Act of 1026, as amended (5 U. B. C. 
821-883), and section 901 of the act of June 
29, 1936 (48 U. 8 . C. 1241); * ex¬ 

change of funds without regard to section 
3651. Revised Statutes (31 U. 8 . C. 643); 

* • * Provided, That $28,000,000 of this 

appropriation may be expended without re¬ 
gard to the provisions of law and regulations 
relating to the expenditure of Government 
funds or the employment of persons in the 
Government service, and $21,000,000 of such 
$23,000,000 may be expended for objects of a 
confidential nature, such expenditures to be 
accounted for solely on the certificate of the 
Director of the Office of Strategic Services 
and every such certificate shall be deemed 
a sufficient voucher for the amount therein 
certified. (Executive Office of the President, 
Office of Strategic Services, 67 Stat. 526.) 

S'Jlarles and expenses: * • • printing 

and binding (not to exceed $260,000, Includ¬ 
ing not to exceed $ 10,000 for printing and 
binding outside the continental limits of the 
United States without regard to provisions 
of law governing printing and binding (44 
U. S. C. Ill)): $14,660,000. (Executive Office 
of the President—Office for Emergency Man¬ 
agement, Office of Defense Transportation, 67 
Stat. 529.) 

Salaries and expenses: * • • tempo¬ 

rary employment (not to exceed $ 20 , 020 ) of 
persons or organizations by contract or other¬ 
wise, without regard to section 3709, Revised 
Statutes and Classification Act of 1923, as 
amended; • * *. (Executive Office of 

the President—Office for Emergency Manage¬ 
ment. Office of Economic Stabilization, 57 
Stat. 630.) 

Salaries and expenses: • • • the em¬ 

ployment by contract or otherwise, without 
regard to civil-service or classification laws, 
at not to exceed $25 per day, of engineers, 
Boleiltists, civilian analysts, technicians, or 
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Other neceseary profeteional personnel: 

• • *. (Eiecntlve Ofllce of the Preil* 
dent—Ofllce for Emergency llenagement. 
Office of Scientific Research and Develop¬ 
ment, 67 Stat. 680.) 

Salaries and expenses: • • • purchase, 
rental, construction, Improvement, mainte¬ 
nance. and operation of facilities for radio 
transmission, including real property, out¬ 
side the continental limits of the United 
States, without regard to the provisions of 
section 865. Revised Statutes (40 U. S. C. 265) 
and other provisions of law affecting the pur¬ 
chase or rental of land and the construction 
of buildings thereon; advertising in foreign 
nevTspapers without regard to section 3828, 
Revised Statutes (44 U. S. C. 324;) • * 

purchase of 24 motor-propelled passenger- 
carrying vehicles for use ouUide the conti¬ 
nental limits of the United States, may he 
acquired without regard to statutory Umlta- 
tlons as to price and authority to purchase; 

♦ • •. (Executive Office of the President— 
Office for Emergency Management, Office of 
War Information, 67 Stat. 631.) 

Salaries and expenses; • • • not to 
exceed $80,000 for the temporary employment 
of persons or organlxatlons by contract or 
otherwise without regard to section 3709, 
Revised Statutes, or the civll-servloe and 
olaeslfleatlon laws and printing and binding; 
$138,000. (Executive Office of the President— 
Office for Emergency Management, Office of 
War Moblllaation. 67 Stat. 532.) 

Salaries and expenses: • • • not to 
exceed $8,000,000 for travel expenses. In¬ 
cluding travel outside the United States with¬ 
out regard to the Standardized Ctovemment 
Travel Regulations; • • *. (Executive 

Office of the President—Office for Emergency 
Management, War Production Board, 67 Stat. 
632.) ^ ^ 

Smaller War Plants Corporation, admin¬ 
istrative expenses: • • • including not 

to exceed $1,000,000 for the temporary em¬ 
ployment of persons or organisations by con¬ 
tract or otherwise without regard to the clvfi- 
service and classification laws ioe special 
services. Including audits notwithstanding 
section 6 of the act of April 6, 1914 (6 U. S. C. 
65); • • *. (Executive Office of the Pres¬ 

ident—Office for Emergency Management, 
War Production Board 67 Stat. 633.) 


Salaries and expenses: • • • procure¬ 

ment. without regard to section 3709. Revised 
Statutes, of supplies and equipment; 
• • •. (Executive Office of the President— 
Office for Emergency Management, War Re¬ 
location Authority, 67 Stat. 683.) 

Act of November 28, 1043 (67 Stat. 603): 

Sec 2 Whenever the Chief of Naval Per¬ 
sonnel, Commandant of the Marine Corps, 
Commandant of the Coast Guard, or such 
subordinates as they may designate, certify 
that the personnel included In (b) and (c) 
of section 1 hereof have been transferred to 
eea duty or to duty at places beyond the con¬ 
tinental limits of the United States v.’here 
their dependents for military reasons are not 
permitted to Join them, the wives of such 
personnel, or such other responsible persons 
as may be designated by the officials named 
above In this section, may execute such cer¬ 
tificates as may be required and which are 
filed with, and relate to, vouchers in connec¬ 
tion with the transportation of dependents 
or household effects; Provided. That in lieu 
of copies of orders of such per^nnel, the cer¬ 
tificate above provided for shall constitute 
authority for such transportation of depend¬ 
ents. and household effects as may be author¬ 
ized hereunder and any certificate or cer¬ 
tification authorized by this act shall be final 
and oonclusive upon the accounting officers 
of the Government. 

Act of December 23, 1943 (57 Stat. 6U): 


Onsue of agriculture; For all necessary 
expensea Incident to preparation for the 
quinquennial census of agriculture of the 
United States, to be taken during the fiscal 
year 1946, including personal services in the 


District of Columbia and dsewhere without 
regard to the clvll-servioe and classification 
laws: *> * *. (Department of Commerce, 
Bureau of the Census, 57 Stat. 620.) 

Development of proceeses for recovery of 
waste metals (national defense): For all ex¬ 
penses necessary, without regard to section 
3709, Revised Statutes, • • *. (Depart¬ 

ment of the Interior, Bureau of Mines, 57 
Stat. 624.) 

Sec. 301. Appropriations for the executive 
departments and independent establishments 
for the fiscal year 1944 available for travel 
expenses shall be available for the payment 
of per diem allowances in lieu of subsistence 
expenses without regard to the Subsistence 
Expense Act of 1926. as amended (6 U. 8. C. 
821-833), to civilian officers and employees of 
such departments and establishments while 
traveling on official business outside the 
continental limits of the United States and 
away from their designated posts of duty: 
Provided. That the amount of such allow¬ 
ances shall be determined by the head of the 
department or independent establishment 
concerned or by such official as he may des¬ 
ignate for the purpose, but shall in no case, 
notwithstanding any other provision of law, 
exceed the maximum established by regula¬ 
tions prescribed by the President for the 
locality In which the travel Is performed. 
(First Supplemental National Defense Ap¬ 
propriation Act. 1944. General Provisions, 57 
Stat. 642.) 

Act of February 3. 1944 (88 Stat. 8): 

Sec. 6. • • *. 

(b) The Secretary of War and the Secretary 
of the Navy shall make such regulations not 
Inconsistent with this act as may be neces¬ 
sary effectively to carry out the provisions 
thereof, and the decisions of the Secretary of 
War and the Secretary of the Navy shall be 
final and not subject to review by any court 
or other Government official. (Musterlng- 
Out Payment Act of 1944, 68 Stat. 10.) 

Act of June 22. 1044 (58 Stat. 284): 

Sec. 1101. (a) No person designated by the 
Administrator as a certifying officer shall, in 
the absence of gross negligence, or Intent to 
defraud the United States, be liable with re¬ 
spect to the payment of any allowance cer¬ 
tified by him under this title. . 

(b) No disbursing officer shall, in the ab¬ 
sence of gross negligence, or Intent to defraud 
the United States, be liable with respect to 
any payment by him under this title if It was 
based upon a voucher signed by a certifying 
officer designated by the Administrator. 
(Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1044, 68 
Stat. 299.) 

Act of June 27, 1044 (58 Stat. 361); 
Salaries and expanses: * * * not to ex¬ 
ceed $4.0(X) for the temporary employment of 
persons or oxganlzations by contract or other¬ 
wise, for special services determined by the 
Administrator to be necessary, without re¬ 
gard to * • * civil service • ♦ • laws, 

* * *. (Independent Establishments, Fed¬ 
eral Works Agency, Office of the Administra¬ 
tor, 58 Stat. 866.) 

* * * and (not exceeding $15,000) for 

the temporary employment, by contract or 
otherwise, of technical consultants and ex¬ 
perts without regard to • * • civil serv¬ 
ice * * * laws. (Independent Rstablish- 
ments, Federal Works Agency. Feder$l-Aid 
Highway System. 58 Stat. 869.) 

Salaries and expenses: • ♦ • not to ex¬ 
ceed $5,000 lor temporary employment of 
persons or organizations, by contra^ or oth¬ 
erwise. for legal or other special services with¬ 
out regard to * * * the civil service 

* * * laws; * * *. (Independent Estab¬ 
lishments, National Houidng ^enoy, Office of 
the Administrator, 68 Stat. 374.) 

Salaries and expenses: • • • temporary 
employment of persons or organisations, by 
contract or otherwise, for legal or other spe¬ 
cial services, without regard to * * * 
the civil-service • • • laws; • • • 

(Independent Establishments^ National 


Bousing Agency, Federsl Public Housing Au¬ 
thority, 68 Stat. 877.) 

* * * and not to exceed $469,600 for the 

employment by contract or otherwise of per¬ 
sons, firms, or corporations for the perform¬ 
ance of legal and other special sendees, with¬ 
out leg^ to * the civil service and 

classification laws: • • •. (Independent 

Establishments, United States Maritime 
Oommlssion, 68 Stat. 880.) 

Act of June 28. 1944 (68 Stat. 896) : 
President's War Relief Control Board: For 
all expenses necessary ♦ • • and steno¬ 
graphic reporting services by contract, with¬ 
out regard to section 8709 of the Revised 
Statutes. (Department of State, Office of 
the Secretary of State, 68 Stat. 897.) 

International conferences (emergency): 
For * * * personal services In the Dis¬ 

trict of Columbia or elsewhere without re¬ 
gard to clvll-servlce and classification laws; 

• • • travel expenses without regard to 

the Standardized Government Travel Regu¬ 
lations and the Subsistence Expense Act of 
1026, as amended; • • • stenographic 

and other services ind rent of quarters by 
contract or otherwise, purchase or rental of 
equipment, purchase of supplies, books, 
maps, periodicals, and newspapers, and 
transportation of things, without regard to 
section 3709 of the Revised Statutes. (De¬ 
partment of State, International Obliga- 
Uons. 68 Stat. 408.) 

Administrative expenses; • • • not to 

exceed $10,000 for the temporary employ¬ 
ment of persons or organizations for special 
services by contract or otherwise without re¬ 
gard to * • • the civil-service and clas¬ 

sification laws. (Department of Commerce, 
Loan Agencies (Commerce), 58 Stat. 416.) 

Act of June 28. 1944 (68 Stat. 425): 

• • • these funds may be used for, or 

to make payments in connection with, the 
purchase of such agricultural commodities 
and for exchanging, distributing, disposing, 
transporting, storing, processing, inspection, 
commission, and other Incidental costs and 
expenses without regard to the provisions of 
section 8709 of the Revised Statutes. (De¬ 
partment of Agriculture, Land Utilization 
and Retirement of Submarginal Land, Ex¬ 
portation and Domestic Consumption of 
Agricultural Commodities, 68 Stat. 452.) 

Act of June 28. 1944 ( 68 Stat. 463): 

Synthetic liquid fuels: For all expenses 
without regard to section 3709, Revised 
Statutes, necessary to carry into effect the 
act authorizing the construction and opera¬ 
tion of demonstration plants to produce syn¬ 
thetic liquid fuels from coal, oil shales, agri¬ 
cultural and forestry products. (Department 
of the Interior, Bureau of Mines, 68 Stat. 494.) 

Production of alumina from low>grade 
bauxite, aluminum clays and alunlte (na¬ 
tional defense): • • • not to exceed $30,- 
000 for temporary employment of engineers, 
architects, or firms or corporations thereof, 
by contract or otherwise, without regard to 
the clvll-servlce and classification laws. (De¬ 
partment of the Interior, Bureau of Mines, 
58 Stat. 407.) 

Magnesium pilot plants and research (na¬ 
tional defense): • • • not to exceed $80.- 
000 for temporary employment of engineers, 
architects, or firms, or corporations thereof, 
by contract or otherwise, without regard to 
the clvll-servlce and classification laws. 
(Department of the Interior, Bureau of 
Mines, 68 Stat. 498.) 

Act of June 28. 1944 (58 Stat. 609): 

For all expenses necessary to enable the 
Oommiasloners of the District of Columbia 
to maintain public order and protect life 
and property In said District from January 
16 to January 26, 1946, including personal 
•ervloes without regard to the clvU-servloa 
and classification laws, (District of Co¬ 
lumbia, Metropolitan Police, 68 Stat. 616,) 

For all expenses neoaisary for * * * the 
employment of personal serviess without re¬ 
gal^ to clvU-tervloe or classification laws. 
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(District of Columbia. Department of Oivilian 
Defense. 68*Btat. 517.) 

Act of June 28. 1944 ( 58 Stat. 533): 

Salaries and expenses: * * * not to ex¬ 
ceed $10,000 for scientific research on models, 
devices, and other items related to the func¬ 
tions of the Office of Censorship without re¬ 
gard to section 3700 of the Revised Stat¬ 
utes; • • • Provided further, That not to 
exceed $10,000 of this appropriation shall be 
available for expenses of a confidential char¬ 
acter, to be expended under the direction of 
the Director who shall make a certificate of 
the amount of each such expenditure which 
he may think it advisable not to specify and 
every such certificate shall be deemed a suf¬ 
ficient voucher for the amount therein certi¬ 
fied. (Executive Office of the President, Of¬ 
fice of Censorship, 68 Stat. 634.) 

Salaries and expenses: * • « the tempo¬ 
rary employment of persons or organisations. 
by contract or otherwise, without regard to 
section 3709 of the Revised Statutes and the 
civil service and classification laws (not to 
exceed $15,000). (Executive Office of the 
President. Committee for Congested Produc¬ 
tion Areas, 58 Stat. 635.) 

• • • temporary employment of per¬ 

sons, by contract or otherwise, without regard 
to section 3709 of the Revised Statutes and 
the civil-service and classification laws (not 
to exceed $8,900). (Executive Office of the 
President—Office for Emergency Manage¬ 
ment. Committee on Fair Employment Prac¬ 
tice, 68 Stat. 636.) 

War Shipping Administration, revolving 
fund: • * the employment, on a contract 

or fee basis, of persons, firms, or corporations 
for the performance of special services, in¬ 
cluding legal sei vices, without regard to 
• • * the civil-service and classification 

laws. (Executive Office of the President— 
Office for Emergency Management. War Ship¬ 
ping Administration. 58 Stat. 542.) 

Salaries and expenses. Selective Service 
System: • • * not to exceed $1,000,000 

for expenditure through other Federal agen¬ 
cies, and through State agencies without re¬ 
gard to section 3048 of the Revised Statutes, 
for gathering of medical and social-history 
Information on registrants. (Independent 
executive agencies. Selective Service System, 
58 Stat. 544.) 

Act of June 28. 1944 (68 Stat. 647) : 

Temporary aid to enemy aliens and other 
restricted persons: • • • Provided fur¬ 

ther, That the Administrator may make ex¬ 
penditures from this appropriation, by ad¬ 
vances or grants of funds or otherwise, to 
such Federal or other agencies os he may 
designate, expenditures by such other agen¬ 
cies to be without regard to section 3709 of 
the Revised Statutes or the civil-service 
and classification laws. (Federal Security 
Agency, Office of the Administrator. 58 Stat. 
564.) 

Act of June 28. 1944 (68 Stat. 697): 

Salaries and expenses: • * • tempo¬ 
rary employment (not to exceed $10,000) of 
persons or organizations by contract or other¬ 
wise, without regard to ♦ ♦ • clvil-seirv- 
Ice * * * laws. (Executive Office of the 
President, Office for Emergency Managemfont, 
Office of Economic Stabilization, 58 Stat. 600.) 

Salaries and expenses: * • • contract 

stenographic reporting services without re¬ 
gard to said section 8709; * * *. (Exec¬ 
utive Office of the President, Office for Emer¬ 
gency Management, Office of Price Adminis¬ 
tration. 58 Stat. 6O0.) 

For all expenses necessary for the American 
Ck)mml8Slon foi the Protection and Salvage 
of Artistic and Historic Moniunents in War 
Areas in performing its functions. • • • 

not to exceed $16,000 for the temporary em¬ 
ployment of persons or organizations by con¬ 
tract or otherwise without regard to the 
olvil-service and classification laws or section 
8709 of the Revised Statutes. (Independent 
Executive Agencies, American Commission 
Xor the i roteotlrn and Salvage of Artistic and 


Historic Monuments in War Areas, 68 Stat. 
602.) 

For all expenses necessary for the National 
Capital Park and Planning Commission 
* * * technical services at rates of pay not 
to exceed those usual for similar services else¬ 
where and without regard to the Classifica¬ 
tion Act of 1023, as amended. (Independent 
Executive Agencies, National Capital Park and 
Planning Commission, 68 Stat. 604.) 

Act of June 28. 1944 (58 Stat. 624): 

That hereafter the appropriations for the 
subsistence of naval personnel shall be avail¬ 
able for any and all expenditures necessary 
in the management, operation, maintenance, 
and improvement of any plantation or farm, 
on land subject to naval Jurisdiction outside 
of the continental United States, for the pur¬ 
pose of furnishing food and food products to 
the arm 3d forces of the United States: Pro¬ 
vided, That equipment, material, and sup¬ 
plies required therein may be purchased 
without regard to section 3709 of the Revised 
Statutes, and other laws applicable to pur¬ 
chases by governmental agencies. 

Act of June 30. 1944 (68 Stat. 627) : 

Salaries and expenses: • • • temporary 
employment of persons or organizations by 
contract or otherwise without regard to the 
civil-ser ’lce and classification laws * * * 

payment, or reimbursement to employees, as 
determined by the Administrator, for emer¬ 
gency or extraordinary expenses in connec¬ 
tion with operations in foreign countries. 
V ithout regard to the provisions of law reg¬ 
ulating the expenditure, accounting for, and 
audit of Government funds: Provided fur¬ 
ther, That not. to exceed $600,000 of the 
amount herein appropriated shall be avail¬ 
able for expenditures of a confidential char¬ 
acter to be expended under the direction of 
the Administrator, who shall make a certifi¬ 
cate of the amount of each such expenditure 
which he may think it advisable not to speci¬ 
fy. and every such certificate shall bo deemed 
a sufficient voucher for the amount therein 
certified. (Executive Office of the President, 
Office for Emergency Management, Foreign 
Economic Administration. 68 Stat. 630.) 

I hope we can have the majority Mem¬ 
bers join with us in upholding the hands 
of the Comptroller General. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES. I yield. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. The action 
which the Committee on Appropriations 
is taking is not intended to affect legiti¬ 
mate points of order, matters which are 
brought in to be discussed on their merits. 
It is merely to avoid the indiscriminate 
stripping of a bill from the first para¬ 
graph to the last paragraph, as has been 
done in the last few months. 

Mr. JONES. What the gentleman re¬ 
fers to as incidental and not legitimate 
points of order are mentioned sp$C}flcally 
in the report of the Comptroller. Gen¬ 
eral. One of the things that has been 
referred to on this floor as botsg minor 
and as being small-minded on the part 
of the Member making the point of order 
is the question. “Shall not be subject to 
the provisions of section 3709 of the Re¬ 
vised Statutes.*' You will note the 
Comptroller General takes a different 
view. Although that is a section that 
was objected to several times, it has been 
deplored by majority Members as being 
small-minded. 

Another is, “Without regard to the 
Classifleation Act of 1923, as amended.'* 
That is called small-minded by the ma¬ 
jority side, yet the Comptroller General 
deplores it as being one of unusual ad¬ 
ministrative authority over expenditures 


that allows the Bureau of the Budget to 
appropriate; that allows agencies and 
departments to run over the Congress 
with the help of the Bureau of the 
Budget. I am against it. 

Mr. RABAUT. Will the gentleman 
yield? 


Mr. JONES. No; I do not yield. My 
time is limited. 

Now, it has been said that we did not 
accomplish anything by making these 
points of order. I want to insert In the 
Record several places where the Senate 
did go along with us. I will insert the 
page numbers of the Senate version of 
the bill and the page number of the 
House bill where legislative language was 
not reinserted by the Senate which was 
ruled out on points of order by Repub¬ 
licans, sustained by the Chair, and con¬ 
demned by the Comptroller General. 

It is to be regretted, of course, that 
when the remaining language, equally 
condemned by the Comptroller General, 
which was added over the prior protest 
according to the Standing Rules of the 
House, the steamroller on the majority 
side rolled over us and put the remaining 
legislative provisions back in the bill, so 
that the bureaucrats could run away 
with the country and with the taxpay¬ 
ers’ money and with the Congress. That 
is to be regretted, but there were six 
whole points of order and several parts 


of them that were not reinserted by the 
Senate, as follows: 

roints of order 

Sonnto 

NersloM 

nouso 

bill 

1. 

PuQt 

lU ' 

Puijf 

15-U\ 



3(V-37 


SK 39 

39-40 

j . 

39 

40 

42 

1. 

41 

1 . 

4) 

4:4 


4s 

49 

'I t - . .. 


51 


54 

. 

iij 

50 


Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES. I yield. 

' Mr. CANNON of Missouri. The gentle¬ 
man is conceding that his action was en¬ 
tirely futile. 

Mr. JONES. Oh, no. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Well, the 
gentleman says the steam roller rolled 
over him and put back in the bill matter 
eliminated by his points of order. So the 
only effect of his marching up the hill 
and marching down again was to prevent 
the United States House of Representa¬ 
tives from considering this needed legis¬ 
lation and thereby turning over to the 
Senate the responsibility of legislating 
for the country. He mentions half a 
dozen fragments of legislation which he 
says the Senate did not put back. If the 
gentleman has really had a case, and if 
the legislation was unwise or undesirable, 
all he had to do was to move that it be 
modified or stricken out, and then the 
House could have voted on it. That is 
what it was elected to do. But the gen¬ 
tleman prevented the House from con- 
jriderlng it. And then the Senate puts 
practically all of it back again* Don 
Quixote tilting at the windmills. 
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Mr. JONES. Now, the gentleman has 
finished Ills statement. On last Friday 
you will find in the Rbgord whe^ there 
was debate or could have been debate on 
every amendment containing legislation 
reported by the conferees in disagree¬ 
ment. If there was not debate, it was 
because the chairman of the subcom¬ 
mittee handling the conference did not 
yield time; but there could have been 
debate on every single amendment, if 
the chairman and the majority wanted to 
debate—you on the majority side had ex¬ 
clusive control of tlie time. The House 
chose to Join the steam roller on the ma¬ 
jority side and defeated the recommenda¬ 
tions of the Comptroller General. You 
did not defeat the minority. You de¬ 
feated your own Comptroller General, 
who served with distinction in this House. 
We are trying to uphold his hands and 
have honesty in the executive branch of 
the Government, which has been curbed 
by statutes of long standing, so that gov¬ 
ernment of the people, by the people, 
and for the people, controlled by the 
Congress of the United States, would pre¬ 
vail. 

Now with reference to the census item. 
It may be condemned adequately by a 
large sheaf of communications from 
businessmen. I have here a telegram 
from St. Louis. Mo. For instance, Geoi*gd 
S. Jones. Jr., telegraphs that he is against 
the manufactures' census and distribu¬ 
tion census. Frederick R. Gamble, presi¬ 
dent of the American Association of Ad¬ 
vertising Agencies of New York is against 
it. The Milwaukee Advertising Club is 
against: and yet the majority have per¬ 
sisted in bringing these items into the 
House after they were defeated orig¬ 
inally by the subcommittee, and after 
they have been discredited. 

Then who is it wants them? It is the 
bureaucracy that wants them. Why? 
Why does bureaucracy want the Bureau 
of the Census to out-gallup the Gallup 
poll? They want to have one gang of 
screwballs In the W. P. B. write an 
Executive order to hamstring business. 
Then they want to send a crew out from 
the Bureau of the Census to use the 
American businessman as a guinea pig 
to see what the effect of that order was; 
and then when they find the ruinous ef¬ 
fect—that they have produced confu¬ 
sion confounded-o-they will change the 
order around and use that as the crack¬ 
pot technique and pattern to change the 
internal economy of the United States. 
There is not any other excuse in the 
world for bringing these items in. 

The only activity we on this side of the 
aisle have engaged in is to try to uphold 
the hand of the President of the United 
States who has made an initial step 
toward cutting down appropriations, up¬ 
hold his hand until he gets his feet on 
the ground and finds out the bureaucrats 
he inherited are doublecrossing him. 

The action of the majority speaks 
louder than words—its action bespeaks 
the very clear thought and the pc^tlve 
prinetpte that the bureaucrats most 
carry on, they must, be protected, pre¬ 
served. and their grip on the cotmtry and 
our institutions extended, rightly or 
wrongly. A Httle thing like a very posi¬ 
tive and long-standing rule of the House 
is of no (xmsequenee, !Zhe admonition 


of the Comptroller General that Congress 
should reexamine the powers and func¬ 
tions of the agencies, and the blaxdc 
checks given them, means nothing either 
to the majority or to the bureaucrats, 
Tlie battle cry is: Down with all salutary 
House rules, because they are designed 
merely to keep the bureaucrats in their 
proper spheres of performance. 

For my part, nevertheless. I am en¬ 
tirely satisfied that my position on the 
State, Justice, and Commerce bill was 
right, decidedly in the interest of the tax¬ 
payers: and I shall assume the same po¬ 
sition in the future on like matters and 
questions. The action of the minority 
did effect considerable savings in the 
State. Justice, and Commerce bill; and 
this fight must be continued by those of 
both parties who are Interested in 
economy. 

The issues are now clearly drawn on 
the question of economy, on waiving 
salutary House Rules to continue waste 
and extravagance; and the time must, 
and assuredly will, come when the tax¬ 
payers and the voters will demand an ac¬ 
counting of our actions on these Im¬ 
portant issues. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from CHiio has again exjAred, 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Chair¬ 
man, I shall take a few minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Missouri is recognized. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Chair¬ 
man, I will take Just a minute, in view 
of the fact that the gentleman repeatedly 
declined to yield to me after I had yielded 
him 5 Additicmal minutes. 

The gentleman complains because de¬ 
bate was under the control of the Mem¬ 
ber in charge of the bill. He himself 
was solely responsible for that situation. 
If he had not interposed his points of 
order, he and the rest of the House would 
have had time for debate in their own 
right if they had desired it. Now the 
gentleman resorts to name calling—a 
last resort. He hurls such epithets as 
''.screwballs'* and "crackpots" and speaks 
of double-crossing. 

And he reserves to himself the ardu¬ 
ous duty of preserving honesty in the 
Government. Standing like Horatius at 
the bridge, single-handed and alone he 
defends the Nation against dishonesty. 
And standing shoulder to shoulder with 
Abraham Lincoln at Gettysburg, he pre¬ 
serves "govemm^ of Hie people, by the 
people, and for the people." If he had 
Just had a flag to wave at that point his 
argument would have been unanswer¬ 
able. 

I am surprised at being singled out 
by the gentleman from Ohio. I have not 
discussed the subject in the considera¬ 
tion of this bill. 

Mr. TABESt. Mr. Chalraian, X yield 
the balance of the time on this side to 
the gentleman from Katuaa IMr. Bml. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 
I want to preface my statement by quot¬ 
ing from a speech of the able chairman 
of the Appropriations Committee when 
he warned us very impressivdy a lew 
weeks ago that our country is cm the 
verge of bankruptcy, and that every 
lar of expendltmre made for our Ooyekm* 
ment should be predicated on the ques* 
tion as to whether the expendituze of 


such funds ts absdutdy necessary In 
view of the financial condition of our 
Treasury. 

We have under consideration today a 
bill providing for the expenditure of $18,- 
000,000 for the Department of Com¬ 
merce, the Department of Agriculture, 
and of Labor for making various studies 
and gathering statistics. I am Informed 
that to this will be added between three 
and five million dcOlars, making a total 
expenditure of between twenty and 
twenty-five million dollars. It is my con¬ 
tention that the expenditme of this 
money is unnecessary. It is a duplica¬ 
tion of effort of a dozen other agencies 
that are compiling Information similar 
to that proposed under this measure. 
It is further my contention that a lot of 
this information, even if secured by any 
agency, is of no particular value to the 
people of this country. I am convinced 
it is a waste of millions of dollars as well 
as the waste of time of 30,000 people that 
would be employed under this measure. 

The first item in this bill Is described as 
a "consumer expenditure and savings 
study." It will cost $2,901,000 for a sur¬ 
vey of 17,500 families and individuals. It 
will cost an average of $120 for each 
family or individual survey. Now Just 
to show the extravagance of such sur¬ 
vey—^and I claim it is unnecessary—the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation investi¬ 
gates the entire life history of any family 
for less than half of this amount. 

The next section provides for a con¬ 
sumer income study to Investigate the 
income or purchasing power of 237,000 
households. For this it is proposed to 
spend $3,2221100. This is a cost of about 
$14 for the study of each household. It 
is difficult to understand why it should 
cost $120 per family to determine their 
expendituies and savings and $14 to se¬ 
cure information about their Inomes. 
Now, I want to call your attention that 
with respect to both of these items, the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics has made and 
is now making an exhaustive study of 
that very thing. You can write or call 
the Labor Department and secure all of 
the Information you need on these sub¬ 
jects. If you do not seem to get it there, 
you can call one of a dozen other agen¬ 
cies and get it. 

This bill further proposes to spend 
$5,595,000 to make a survey of 200,000 
manufacturing plants. That means a 
cost of $28 per plant. If this informa¬ 
tion is needed and if there were no other 
source from which you could get Jt, the 
whole’thing could be procured by send¬ 
ing a questionnaire to these plants, and 
then have them-analysed. It is impos-^ 
sible for me to see why you should spend 
five and a half million dollars for this 
Information. In the first place, it should 
not cost even one-third of that amount 
and, secondly, you can secure this in¬ 
formation from agencies who already 
have it. It is proposed also to spend 
$6,325,000 for a sample census of popu¬ 
lation to determine the transitional ef¬ 
fect and shifts in population due to the 
war. Since there are about 50,000.000 
households In the United States, it would 
be impossible to secure a study or report 
that would be very nearly accurate, aii4 
yet it is said this report i« to provide re¬ 
liable data coneemiof totiU population. 
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This item is totally unwarranted at this 
time when population shifts are more 
unstabilized than they have been in 
years. According to the bill this infor¬ 
mation is to determine the sex, color, 
age, employment, status, and occupation 
Information. By the time this informa¬ 
tion is assembled and the '^experts’* have 
a chance to analyze it. it will be totally 
meaningless. The population shifts after 
this census has been taken nullify any 
results that could possibly be achieved. 
In any event, we have already spent hun¬ 
dreds Ox thousands of dollars on the War 
Manpower Commission to secure this 
information. 

Then a “sample’* census of business is 
proposed that will cost $1,200,000. It 
overlaps the census of manufacturers 
provided in this bill. It is a duplication 
and a further waste of funds. The De¬ 
partment of Commerce has already se¬ 
cured information on this very question. 
You can call the Department of Com¬ 
merce in the Census Bureau and get 
up-to-date information on this subject 
now, if you want it. Furthermore, if 
you were going to secure it in a business¬ 
like manner, you would not send out 
hundreds of individuals, but could do it 
very easily by writing these business con¬ 
cerns. If you will write or talk to any 
business firm or manufacturer, they will 
invariably tell you they have furnished 
this kind of information as much as a 
half dozen different times to Govern¬ 
ment agencies in the last 3 years. 

Mr. Chairman, the information that 
would be secured under this legislation 
after it is assembled could be used as 
basic data upon which to plan our 
economy and direct business operation 
of private industry during the war pe¬ 
riod. This information will be largely 
figures and statistics that can be worked 
out in a manner helpful to those who 
bellev'e in planning our economy. It 
could be used to direct shifts of business 
in accordance with the manner in which 
they think it should be done. Studies 
made today will be of little use to the 
general public when the time ^omes to 
use it because of shifts in population and 
changes in business. We should wait at 
least until our population has become 
somewhat stabilized and business has a 
chance to know what is going to be done 
with Government-owned war plants, sur¬ 
plus property, and so forth. In any 
event, we do not want to be placed in a 
position where the Government can tell 
an individual or group of individuals they 
cannot go to Kansas City but may stay in 
Chicago, or vice versa. The political im¬ 
plications from such procedure are at 
least worth considering, because I do not 
believe the time has come when popula¬ 
tion and business of the United States 
should be hamstrung for the formation 
of a planned economy. 

Mr. Chairman, I am wondering who 
really wants to spend this money in an 
attempt to secure information that is 
duplicated and multiplied a dozen times, 
a great deal of which is really imneces- 
sary and will be useless by the time it 
is compiled. I have no demand from 
anyone in my part of the country for this 
legislation. 

Mr. Chairman, let me call your atten¬ 
tion again to the tremendous amount of 


money that is now being spent upon 
agencies of this Government to secure 
statistics and data nearly all of which 
is included under this legislation. The 
Department of Agriculture, Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, requires an ex¬ 
penditure of $4,200,000 for statistics on 
crops, livestock production, farm man¬ 
agement, and so forth. We appropriated 
last year $14 500,000 to the Department of 
Commerce, Bureau of Census, to pay more 
than 10,000 people to secure information 
on statistics on manufacturing and pro¬ 
duction, retail and wholesale trade and 
services, foreign trade, etc. The Bureau 
of Labor statistics required an expend¬ 
iture this last year of more than $5,000,- 
000 to pay more than 12,000 people to 
secure statistics on employment earn¬ 
ings, wage rates, wage conditions in in¬ 
dustrial establishments, wholesale and 
retail prices, and cost of living. Besides 
that, there are many agencies securing 
and collecting data and Information. 
Among them are the Department of In¬ 
terior, Department of Agriculture, vari¬ 
ous divisions of the Department of Com¬ 
merce, Federal Security Agency, Social 
Security Board, Federal Works Agency. 
Securities and Exchange Commission, 
Foreign Economics Administration, Na¬ 
tional Housing Agency, War Manpower 
Commission, and many others. 

Tills legislation is wholly uncalled for 
and is unnecessary. It is duplication 
and multiplication of effort, a waste of 
manpower, and a waste of the people's 
money. You should not tax the people 
of this country, or require them to buy 
bonds to pay for this kind of a proposal. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Chair¬ 
man, I move that the Committee do now 
rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Eulwinkie. Chairman of the Com¬ 
mittee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union, reported that that Com¬ 
mittee, having had under consideration 
the bill (H. R. 3146) making appropria¬ 
tions to supply additional or supple¬ 
mental appropriations for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1945, and for subsequent 
fiscal years, and for other purposes, had 
come to no resolution thereon. 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Speak¬ 
er, I ask unanimous consent that all 
Members who have spoken on the bill 
today may have 5 legislative days in 
which to revise and extend their remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis¬ 
souri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CANNON of Mssourl asked and 
was given permission to extend his re¬ 
marks in the Record and include an ad¬ 
dress delivered by W. L. Nelson, former 
Member of the House, delivered before 
the Columbia, Mo., Kiwanis Club on VE- 
day. _ 

Mr. REED of New York asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Record in three instances; to in¬ 
clude in one a statement by J. Carson Ad- 
kerson before the Committee on Ways 
and Means; In the second a statement by 
Charles W, Holman before that same 
committee; and in the third a brief filed 
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by the Sporting Arms and Ammunition 
Manufacturers Institute. 

Mr. BENDER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record in two instances. 

Mr. JONES asked and was given per¬ 
mission to revise and extend the remarks 
he made in Committee today and include 
extraneous matter from the Comptroller 
General’s report. 

Mr. RANKIN asked and was given per¬ 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include a radio address de¬ 
livered last Sunday by Winston Church¬ 
ill, Prime Minister of Great Britain. 
DEPARTMENT OP LABOR, FEDERAL SECU¬ 
RITY AGENCY AND RELATED INDEPEND¬ 
ENT AGENCIES APPROPRIATION BILL, 
1946 

Mr. COLMER, from the Committee on 
Rules, reported the following privileged 
resolution (H. Res. 260, Rept. No. 583), 
which was referred to the House Calen¬ 
dar and ordered to be printed: 

Resolved, That during the consideration of 
the bill (H. R. 3189) making appropriations 
for the Department of Labor, the Federal 
Security Agency, and related independent 
agencies, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1046, and for other purposes, all points of 
order against the bill or any provisions con¬ 
tained therein are hereby waived. 

AMENDING SECTIONS 11 (C) AND 16 OP 
THE FEDERAL RESERVE ACT 

Mr. COLMER, from the Committee on 
Rules, reported the following privileged 
resolution (H. Res. 259, Rept. No. 582), 
which was referred to the House Cal¬ 
endar and ordered to be printed: 

Resolved, That immediately upon the adop¬ 
tion of this resolution Is shall be In order to 
move that the House resolve Itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state ol 
the Union for the consideration of the bill 
(H. R. 3000) to amend sections 11 (c) and 10 
of the Federal Reserve Act. as amended, and 
for other purposes. That after general debate, 
which shall be confined to the bill and shall 
continue not to exceed 2 hours, to be equally 
divided and controUed by the chairman and 
the ranking minority member of the Commit¬ 
tee on Banking and Currency, the bill shall bs 
read for amendment under the 6-mlnute rule. 
At the conclusion of the reading of the bill 
for amendment the Committee shall rise and 
report the same back to the House with such 
amendments as shall have been adopted and 
the previous question shall be considered as 
ordered on the bill end amendments thereto 
to final passage without intervening motion, 
except one motion to recommit. 

LEAVE OP ABSENCE 

By unanimous consent, leave of ab¬ 
sence was granted to Mr. Rodgers of 
Pennsylvania (at the request of Mr. 
Graham), for 1 week, on account of 
official business. 

BILL PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 

Mr. ROGERS of New York, from the 
Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that that committee did on Tuesday. May 
15, 1945, present to the President, for his 
approval, a bill of the House of the fol¬ 
lowing title: 

H. R. 3038. An act to amend section 409 ol 
the Interstate Commerce Act, as amended. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 
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The motion was agreed to: accord¬ 
ingly (at 4 o’clock and 34 minutes p. m.) 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Thursday, May 17, 1945, at 12 o’clock 
noon. 


COMMITTBB HBABINQB 
ComcxTTSS ON Invalid Pensions 

The Committee on Invalid Pensions 
will hold an executive session on Thurs¬ 
day, May 17,1945, at 10:30 a. m., in com¬ 
mittee room 247, Old House Office Build¬ 
ing. 

CoMurrm on Intsbstats and Fobixgn 
Commerce 

There will be a meeting of the Bridge 
Subcommittee of the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce at 10 
a. m. Thursday, May 17. 1945, to resume 
public hearings on H. R. 541, a bill au¬ 
thorizing and directing the Commission¬ 
ers of the District of Columbia to con¬ 
struct two four-lane bridges to replace 
the existing Fourteenth Street or High¬ 
way Bridge across the Potomac River, 
and for other purposes. (Proponent 
witnesses.) 

COMMITTEB ON THE PUBLIC LANDS 

The Committee on the Public Lands 
will meet at 10:30 a. m. on Thursday, 
May 17. 1945, for the purpose of hearing 
testimony and acting upon the following 
bills: H. R. 1867, H. R. 2416, H. R. 2854. 
S. 497. The session will be open, to be 
followed by a short executive session. 

Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads 

There will be a meeting of the full 
Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads on Thursday, May 17, 1945, at 10 
a. m.. at which time hearings will be had 
in connection with proposed changes in 
the rates on books and catalogs. 

Committee on Intebstats and Foreign 
Commerce 

There will be a meeting of the Com¬ 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com¬ 
merce at 10 o’clock a. m., Tuesday, May 
22, 1945, to resume public hearings on 
H. R. 3170, a bill to provide Federal aid 
for the development of public airports 
and to amend existing law relating to air- 
navigation facilities. 

Committee on Public Buh^dingb and Orounos 

There will be a meeting of the Commit¬ 
tee on Public Buildings and Grounds at 
10 o’clock a. m. on Tuesday, May 22.1945, 
for consideration of housing for veterans’ 
families. 

Committee on the Judiciary 

Subcommittee No. HI of the Commit¬ 
tee on the Judiciary will begin hearings 
at 10 a. m., Wednesday, May 23,1945, on 
H. R. 2357, to amend an act entitled ”An 
act to supplement existing laws against 
unlawful restraints and monopolies, and 
for other purposes,” aj^roved October 
15,1914 (38 Stat. 730), as amended (secs. 
7 and 11). The hearings will be held In 
the Judiciary Committee room, 346 House 
Office Building. 


BimdUTIVS COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communicatlORS were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as .follows: 


471. A lettar from the Acting Baoretary of 
tha Traaaury, tranamttting a draft of a pro¬ 
posed blU to amend .the OlvU Sarvioa Retire¬ 
ment Act, approved May 39.1980, as amend¬ 
ed; to the CoDunlttee on the Civil Service. 

472. A letter from the Arohivlet of the 
United States, tranamittlng llste or sched¬ 
ules covering records proposed for disposal 
by various Government agencies; to the 
Committee on the Dlspoeltlon of Baecutive 
Papers. 

473. A letter from the President of Board 
of Commlaalonere, District of Columbia, 
transmitting a proposed bUl entitled *'A bill 
to remove restrictions to the appointment of 
retired offloers of the United States Public 
Health Service as Superintendent of Oallln- 
ger Bfunlclpal Hospital In the District of Co¬ 
lumbia, and for other purposes’*; to the Com¬ 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

474. A letter from the Postmaster Gen¬ 
eral, transmitting report on the estimated 
number of pieces of matter mailed free of 
postage under the penalty privilege during 
the quarter ended December 31, 1944 (ex¬ 
clusive of V-mall penalty envelopes) was 
436.182.417. weighing 80A33.895 pounds. The 
cost to the Post Office Department for han¬ 
dling such matter was $6,527,786.44; to the 
Committee on the Post Oflioe and Post Roads. 

476. A letter from the Acting Administra¬ 
tor of the Federal Security Agency, trans¬ 
mitting a draft of a proposed bill to amend 
the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act 
of June 26, 1938. as amended, by providing 
for the certlflcation of batches of drugs com¬ 
posed wholly or partly of any kind of penicil¬ 
lin or any derivative thereof, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

476. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
the Navy, transmitting a draft of a proposed 
bill to further extend the effectiveness of the 
act approved December 17, 1941, relating to 
additional safeguards to the radio communi¬ 
cations service of ships of the United States, 
as amended, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 


REPORTS OP COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of rule xm, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Bfr. COLMER: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 269. Resolution providing for the 
consideration of H. R. 3000, a bill to amend 
sections 11 (c) and 16 of the Federal Re¬ 
serve Act, as amended, and for other pur¬ 
poses; without amendment (Rapt. No. 682). 
Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr.COLMSR: Committee on RUles. House 
Resolution 260. Resolution waiving points of 
order against the bill (H. R. 3199) making 
appropriations for the Department of Labor, 
the Federal Security Agency, and related In¬ 
dependent agencies, for the fiscal year end¬ 
ing June 80, 1946, and for other purposes; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 683), Re¬ 
ferred to the House Calendar. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND BEBOLUTZONS 
Under clause 3 of rule XXn, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severaUy referred as follows: 

By Mr. FARRINGTON: 

H. R. 3280. A bill to provide for the investi¬ 
gation and oonaervatiott of the fishery re¬ 
sources and the devel(^>ment at the fishing 
industry of the Territ(^ of Hawaii and of 
adjacent waters of the Pacific Ocean, and for 
other purposes; to the dommittee on the 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. MAT: 

H. R. 8281. A bill to remove the limttetloii 
on the right to command of officers at tbs 
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Dsntal Corps at the Army which limits stioh 
officers to command in that corps: to the 
Ocmmlttee on Military Affairs. 

B.R.8283. A biU to amend seeUon 8 of the 
act entitled *'An act to authorise the Presi¬ 
dent to requisition certain articles and ma¬ 
terials for the use at the United States, and 
for other purpoeee,'* approved October 10, 
1940, as amended, for the purpose of con¬ 
tinuing it in effect; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

H.R.8833. A blU to permit members of 
the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, Coast Guard, 
Coast and Geodetic Survey, Public Health 
Service, and their dependents, to occupy cer¬ 
tain Government housing facilities on a 
rental basis without loss of rental allowanoes; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

H. R. 8284. A bUl to amend the act entlUed 
*‘An act to authorize the President of the 
United States to requisition property re¬ 
quired for the defense of the United States,** 
approved October 16, 1941, as amended, for 
the purpose of continuing it in effect; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MOKBNZIB: 

H.B.d286. A blU readjusting the rates of 
postage on books of fourth-class mail, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. McMILLAN of South Carolina: 

H. R. 3236. A bill to amend the act entitled 
**An act to authorize the Commissioners of 
the District of Columbia to make regula¬ 
tions to prevent and control the spread of 
commimlcable and preventable disease,** ap¬ 
proved August 11, 1939; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. PifliERO (by request of the 
Legislature of Puerto Rico as per its 
Resolution No. 1 of 1945): 

H.R.3237. A bill to provide for the sub¬ 
mission to the people of Puerto Rico of alter¬ 
native forms of political status to the end 
that, by mutual agreement between the 
people of Puerto Rico and the Government 
of the United States, a permanent political 
status may be established in Puerto Rico 
mutually satisfactory to both; to the Com¬ 
mittee on Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. ROB of Maryland: 

H.R.3288. A bill readjusting the rates of 
postage on catalogs and similar printed ad¬ 
vertising and other matter of fourth-class 
mail, and for other purposes; to the Com¬ 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. LYNC^H: 

H.R.S239. A bill to exempt certain me¬ 
chanical pencils having precious metals as 
essential parts from the tax with respect to 
Jewelry, etc.; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina: 

H.R.3240. A bill to extend the authority 
of the President finder section 360 of the 
Tariff Act of 1930, as amended, and for other 
purposes: to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. MILLS: 

H. R. 8341. A bill to extend to articles used 
or resold for use as equipment or stores for 
civil aircraft engaged in foreign trade the 
same privileges with respect to refund of 
manufacturers* excise taxes as are applicable 
In the case of articles used or resold for use 
as equipment or stores for vessels so engaged; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. RANBIN: 

H.R.8242. A bill to prohibit un-Amerioan 
activities; to the Committee on un-Amerioan 
Activities. 

By Mr. O’TOOLE: 

R.R.3243. A bill to amend the act en¬ 
titled “An act to establish a National 
chives of the United States Qovemfiient, and 
for other purposes**; to the Committee on 
the Library. 

By Mr. KNUTSON: 

B. Res. 261. Resolution creating a select 
committee to conduct an Investigation with 
respect to the National War Labor Board; to 
the Committee on Rulfs. 
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B; Ur. BUCKLBT; 

H. J. R«fl. 108. Joint resolution for recogni¬ 
tion of the Bebrew nation; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. O’TOOLE: 

H. J. Rea. 100. Joint resolution to provide 
for preservation, maintenance, repair, pro¬ 
tection, and administration of the home of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt national historic site 
during nonoocupancy of the property by life 
tenants, and for proper guarding of the grave 
of President Franklin D. Roosevelt; to the 
Committee on the Library. 

By Mr. CANNON of Florida: 

H. J. Res. 200. Joint resolution designating 
the second Thursday of October of each year 
as Clara Barton Day; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BARTLETT: 

H. R. 3244. A bill for the relief of the Alaska 
Juneau Gold Mining Co. of Juneau. Alaska; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. BEALL: 

H. R. 3245. A bill for the relief of Clarence 
H. Mason; to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 3246. A bill for the relief of Walter G. 
Hudson; to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 3247. A bill for the relief of Lofton S. 
Wesley; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. COLMER: 

H. R. 3248. A bill for the relief of Robert E. 
Graham; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. GERLACH: 

H. R. 3249. A bill for the relief of Stanley J. 
Lilly; to tlie Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. HOPE: 

H. R. 3250. A bill for the relief of Elmer W. 
Haas; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


PETITIONS, BTC. 

Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 

667. By Mr. ANDREWS of New York: Reso¬ 
lution adopted in the Polish Union Home in 
Buffalo. N. Y.. regarding continued efforts 
of the United States delegates at the San 
Francisco Conference in behalf of Poland; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

658. By Mr. COCHRAN: Petition of Mrs. 
Mary Weber and 28 other citizens of St. Louis, 
Mo., protesting against the passage of any 
prohibition legislation by the Congress; to 
the Committee on^be Judiciary. 

659. Also, petition of Mrs. Elizabeth Heide- 
mann and 28 other citizens of St. Louis, Mo., 
protesting -against the passage of any pro¬ 
hibition legislation by the Congress; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

6C0. Also, petition of Mr. Fred J. Davis and 
29 other citizens of St. Louis, Mo., protesting 
against the passage of any prohibition legis¬ 
lation by the Congress; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

661. Also, petition of Mr. James Turner 
and 28 other citizens of St. Louis, Mo., pro¬ 
testing against the passage of any prohibi¬ 
tion legislation by the Congress; to the Com¬ 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

662. Also, petition of Mr. Paul Lungstras and 
34 other citizens of St. Louis, Mo., protesting 
against the passage of any prohibition legis¬ 
lation by the Congress; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

663. By Mr. LANE: Petition by the Greater 
Boston Congress of Industrial Organizations 
IndustriiU union council et Its last meeting, 
pertaining to conditions at the Charlestown 
Navy Yard, especially as to labor relations and 
the lower divisions of management: to the 
Committee on Labor. 

684. By BSr. LYNCH; Petition of the Legis- 
lature of the State of New York, urging the 


passage of House Resolution 446 or other 
appropriate legislation to establish a com¬ 
monwealth at Palestine; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 


SENATC 

Thursday, May 17, 1945 

(Legislative day of Monday, April 16, 
1945) 

The Senate met at 12 o’clock merid¬ 
ian, on the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 

Almighty God. to whom vengeance 
belongeth. our shuddering souls have 
peered into pits of human horror which 
but reveal the awful depths to which 
man falls when he turns utterly from 
Thee. The abominations which have 
polluted the good earth, our brothers’ 
blood crying from the ground, warns us 
of dark forces waiting to lay waste our 
own lives. Without Thee, Thy life. Thy 
light. Thy love, our own hearts are de¬ 
ceitful above all things and desperately 
wicked. 

Lead us not Into temptation: deliver 
us from evil. Cast us not away from Thy 
presence. Take not Thy Holy Spirit from 
us, O Thou God of our salvation who 
only redeemeth our life from destruction. 
In the dear Redeemer’s name. Amen. 

DESIGNATION OP ACTING PRESIDENT 
PRO TEMPORE 

The Chief Clerk read the following 
letter: 

United States Senate, 

President pro tempore. 

May 17, 1945. 

To the Senate: 

Belug temporarily absent from the Senate. 
I appoint Hon. Allci^ J. Ellender, a Senator 
from the State of Louisiana, to perform the 
duties of the Chair during my absence. 

ELenneth McKellar, 
President pro tempore. 

Mr. ELLENDER thereupon took the 
chair as Acting President pro tempore. 
THE JOURNAL 

On request of Mr. Barkley, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of the calen- 
d&r day Tuesday, May 15, 1945, was dis¬ 
pensed with, and the Journal was ap¬ 
proved. 

MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
approval op BILLS 

Me.ssages In writing from the President 
of the United States were communicated 
to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his 
secretaries, and he announced that on 
May 15,1945, the President had approved 
and signed the following acts; 

S. 62. An act to amend section 8 <b) of the 
Securities Act of 1933, as amended, so as to 
permit exemption of security issues not ex¬ 
ceeding $300,000 from the provisions of such 
act; 

S. 70. An act for the relief xA Marla Man- 
rlquez Ruiz; 

8.71. An act for the relief of the legal 
guardian of Bstella Rdla; 

S. 174. An act for the relief of Mary Martha 
Withers, as trustee; Mary Martha Withers, as 
administratrix of the estate of Beatrice With- 
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ers, deceased: and Mary Martha Withers, In- 
dividuaUy; 

S. 816. An act for the relief of June I. 
Gradijan; 

8.328. An act for the relief of James A. 
Kelly: ' 

6.369. An act for the relief of Mrs. Ellen 
McCormack; 

8.407. An act for the relief of Pierce Wil¬ 
liam Van Doren and Elmer J. Coates; 

8.467. An act for the relief of Maj. Malcolm 
K. Beyer; 

8.669. An act to reimburse certain Marine 
Corps personnel and former Marine Corps 
personnel for personal property lost or dam¬ 
aged as the result of a ffre In the training 
building at the Marine Corps air station. 
Cherry Point, N. C.. on June 3.1944; 

S. 691. An act for the relief of Chesley 
Brazil; 

8. 655. An act amending the act of June 25. 
1938 (52 Stat. 1207), authorizing the Secre¬ 
tary of the Interior to pay salary and ex¬ 
penses of the chairman, secretary, and in¬ 
terpreter of the Klamath General Council, 
members of the Klamath business committee 
and other committees appointed by said Kla¬ 
math General Council, and official delegates 
of the Klamath Tribe, as amended, and for 
other purposes; and 

S. 701. An act to provide a method for the 
wartime reduction of temporary grades held 
by general officers of the Army of the United 
Elates. 

MESSAGE PROM THE HOUSE 

A message from the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives, by Mr. Swanson, one of Its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had disagreed to the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 2907) mak¬ 
ing appropriations for the Navy Depart¬ 
ment and the naval service for the fiscal 
year ending June 30,1946, and for other 
purposes; agreed to the conference asked 
by the Senate on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon, and that Mr. 
Sheppard. Mr. Thomas of Texas, Mr. 
Coffee, Mr. Whitten, Mr. Plumley, Mr. 
Johnson of Indiana, and Mr. Ploeser 
were appointed managers on the part 
of the House at the conference. 

The message also announced that the 
House had-passed the following bills, in 
which it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate: 

H. R. 1044. An act for the relief cf Marlin- 
Rcckwell Corporation with re&pcct to the 
Jurisdiction of the Tax Court of the United 
States to redetermine its exceesive proUts for 
its fiscal year ending December 31. 1942, sub¬ 
ject to renegotiation under the Renegotiation 
Act; and 

H. R. PC35. An act to reclassify the salaries 
of postmasters, officers, and employees of the 
Postal Service, to establish uniform proce¬ 
dures for computing compeneatlon; and for 
other purposes. 

NORWAY’S INDEPENDENCE DAY—AID TO 
NORWAY 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, there is 
great rejoicing today in the hearts of 
3.000,000 of our gallant allies. The bells 
are ringing at this very hour in a land 
which Is dear to the liberty-loving peo¬ 
ples of the earth. The good folk of Nor¬ 
way are today celebrating the one hun¬ 
dred and thirty-first anniversary of their 
constitution. 

They are giving thanks to Almighty 
God for this the first free celebration of 
their national holiday since April 9, 
1940, when Norway was thrust into bond¬ 
age. w The land of my forefathers, which 
I saw last in 1939, Just before the war, 
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flourishing in democracy and peace, has 
today come into her heritage once again. 

Constitution Day for the freedom-lov¬ 
ing Norwegians may be almost as Jubilant 
as was V£-d::y a week ago. On V|S-day 
there were thrilling scenes of indescrib¬ 
able happiness among the usually calm 
and restrained Norse people. Merry 
crowds paraded along fully lighted 
streets. They alternately wept and sang 
their nationsd anthem. The flag of their 
country flew evennvhere. Newly released 
political prisoners were carried trium¬ 
phantly on the shoulders of the happy 
thron'gs. The day of liberation, for 
which the Vikings have waited, to achieve 
which they had resisted on the home 
front and attacked on foreign fronts, 
had at last arrived. 

Today, the 17th of May, is Norway’s 
Fourth of July. It marks that memora¬ 
ble day in 1814 when Norwegian repre¬ 
sentatives assembled at the little tov/n of 
Eidsvold and approved a constitution for 
their people. 

That constitution was the last in the 
long series of liberal constitutions which 
v/ere enacted during the years between 
the American Declaration of Independ¬ 
ence and the end of the Napoleonic 
wars. The Norwegian Constitution 
adopted features from all of its prede¬ 
cessors; yet it possessed a unique Viking 
flavor. In its general provisions may be 
found embodied the basic ideas of the 
American and French declarations of the 
rights of man. The paragraphs relating 
to personal liberty were formulated in 
the spirit of English ideas. The Nor¬ 
wegian Parliament, the Storting, took 
shs^e with the British Parliament in 
mind. 

Norway’s Constitution has withstood 
the ravages of time and treason. It has 
proved an enduring guide to the Nor¬ 
wegian people. That is because from its 
very inception it has represented the 
deepest longings of that people. Those 
longings were for a government based 
upon the soundest and most workable 
ideals of orderly and democratic living. 
Like our own beloved Constitution of the 
United States, the Norwegian document 
was built about an inner core that could 
be readily adapted to changing condi¬ 
tions. Neither the impact of years, nor 
the impact of new and old antidemo¬ 
cratic philosophies, nor the rifle butt, nor 
the hobnailed boot of the invader could 
shake the faith or the love of Norsemen 
for the righteous law of their land. 
Throughout the long period of enslave¬ 
ment from 1940 to 1945, King Haakon, 
his ministers and members of the Parlia¬ 
ment. kept in constant touch with the 
home-front resistance movement. Nor¬ 
way’s leaders in exile passed cm no single 
important decision without first finding 
out the desires and opinions of the home¬ 
land folk. 

Mr. President, let me say as an aside 
that one of the members of the Supreme 
Court of Norway was the head of the 
imderground movement in that Uttle na¬ 
tion. It was he who had much to do 
with the organization of the under¬ 
ground movement which worked so effec¬ 
tively in the cause of the Allies. 

Today Crown Prince Olaf, commander 
in ohief of the Norwegian armed forces, 
toft^her with members of King Hhakon’s 


Council of State, are in Oslo. An order 
from the King has already been put in 
effect for the protection of workers* 
wages. Under an agreement formulated 
while Norway was still enslaved, her 
trade-unions and employers have agreed 
to renounce the right to strike for 1 year. 
Arbitration will be used to aettle all dis¬ 
putes. 

What a wholesome thing that would be 
in this country. We are still at war, but 
in Pennsylvania some 70,000 coal miners 
are striking, and the question is whether 
there will be sufficient coal next year in 
America. 

The Norwegian Ministry of Finance 
has taken legal steps to block the bank 
accounts of Nazi collaborators. The 
Norwegian Supreme Court has met to 
consider the procedure by which swift 
and Just punishment will be meted out 
to Vidkun Quisling and his fellow trai¬ 
tors. It is significant that the president 
of the Norwegian Supreme Court, as I 
have said, was one of the most promi¬ 
nent leaders of the home-front resist¬ 
ance. 

The road ahead for Norway will be 
hard. The flower of Norwegian man¬ 
hood lies beneath the waves. Over 10 
percent of her seamen have perished In 
the battle to maintain open the sea life¬ 
lines of the United Nations. Her mer¬ 
chant fleet, the fourth largest in the 
world, has lost 60 percent of its vessels 
due to enemy action. The flower of 
Norwegian youth lies, too, in foreign 
fields where It fell in battles of the land 
and air. It sleeps forever in the hal¬ 
lowed land of Norway Itself, where many 
a brave heart and stout soul fell under 
the lash, the bullet, the bomb of the in¬ 
vader. 

Norway has suffered grievously under 
the cruel yoke of her oppressor. Exact 
figures are as yet unavailable, but pre¬ 
liminary estimates indicate a heart¬ 
rending toll. 

It has been estimated that the per¬ 
centage of Norwegians who were placed 
in German concentration camps was so 
high that were that percentage applied 
In America, it would mean that 1,030,000 
Americans would have been in prison. 
The German military command alone 
has drawn at least 12.000,000,000 crowns 
from the Bank of Norway. Added to 
that theft are the vast funds requisi¬ 
tioned and looted. 

A number of Norwegian cities like Nar¬ 
vik, Steinkjaer, Namsos, Khristianssand, 
and Boboe. have been wiped off the map 
by aerial and land bombardments. 
There has been heavy aerial damage in 
other cities, and destruction of much 
land around military estabUshments. 

The northern province of Flnnmark 
was absolutely devastated by the ruth¬ 
less enemy forces in their retreat before 
attacking Norwegian and Soviet troops. 
The city of Hammerfest, the northern¬ 
most city In the world, was fazed and 
left with a single house standing. 

Norway’s food production has been 
seriously impaired. It is estimated that 
76-80 percent of Norway's poultry, 80 
percent of her hogs, 50 percent of her 
fur industry, are gone. We do not know 
how many of her cattle are gone. This 
resulted from German plraderlng, 
necessary slaughtering by the Norwe¬ 


gians themselves, in order to make up for 
food supplies confiscated by the Ger¬ 
mans and also resulted from loss of 
necessary fodder imports. 

Norway’s whaling fleet, once the 
largest in the world, has been almost 
completely destroyed. Many of her fish 
canneries have been blasted to rubble. 

This loss of food production and the 
simultaneous reduction of clothing, 
shelter, and other needed health items 
have taken a serious toll of Norway’s 
usually robust health. In 1939, there 
were 72 cases of diphtheria; none were 
fatal. In 1943, there were 23,000 cases 
of diphtheria, with many fatal. In 1938 
there were 98 cases of scabies; in 1944 
there were 63,000. Epidemics of scarlet 
fever and tuberculosis have raged. 

This is only a small part of the grim 
story of Norway’s sorrow which is avail¬ 
able at this early date. 

But the Norse will rise beneath their 
crushing burdens. They will prove ade¬ 
quate to every challenge placed upon 
them. 

These 3,000,000 people have proved a 
model to the world. They have proved 
what political, social, and economic 
balance can do for tlie happiness and 
contentment of an entire people. 

I was in Norway in 1939. Senators will 
remember our economic condition at that 
time; but the Norwegians had a balanced 
budget, and 500.000.000 kroner to put Into 
their treasury to take care of the aged. 
In that land of pine-clad hills and great 
forests, of towering mountains and deep 
valleys, of lakes and fjords; in that land 
which is only 126,000 square miles in 
area, approximately the size of Califor¬ 
nia, they have proved what character, 
what thrift, industry, and diligent toll 
can accomplish. 

Now they are going to show the world 
how rapid a recovery a stout-hearted, 
energetic people can make. They are 
going to prove how swift and effective a 
Job of human and physical reconstruc¬ 
tion a free people can accomplish in 
spite of suffering, of deprivation, and of 
sorrow. 

The pastors are returning to their 
churches, the students to their universi¬ 
ties, the teachers to their schools, t>e 
evicted families to thelr*homesteads, the 
exiles to their beloved homeland. Sin¬ 
cere political harmony prevails. The 
Vikings are at work for themselves 
again and for their nation. They are 
.working freely and breathing freely and 
worshiping freely. 

America knows how splendid are the 
fruits of Norwegian freedom. We know 
of the stalwart Vikings who conquered 
ocean distances to land on our shores 
500 years before Columbus and left an 
Imperishable maik of their amazing civ¬ 
ilization. We know, too, of the hardy 
Norse settlers who came centuries later 
and hewed their homes from the wild^- 
ness. We know how these immigrants, 
schooled in liberty. Justice, and inde¬ 
pendence smoothly assimilated into the 
life of our Nation. We take l^e fiercest 
of pride in names which breathe the 
spirit of sportsmanship—energy and in¬ 
genuity-such as that of Knute R(^ne, 
as American in spirit as it was Norwegian 
In origin. We take pride in those other 
sons and daughters which Norway has 
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given to humanity—^Edvard Grieg, Hen¬ 
rik Ibsen, Sigrid Undset, Roald Amund¬ 
sen, Fridtjof Nansen, Thorstein Veblen, 
and many others. 

America does not forget her friends. 
In gratitude for what Norway has meant 
to all democratic peoples, in appreciation 
of Norway’s heroic sacrifices during this 
war, in sympathy and understanding of 
the difficulties she now faces, America 
will help Norway to help herself. Our 
citizens, particularly those of Norwegian 
descent, will rally to her side with neces¬ 
sary aid. 

I have already called for the imme¬ 
diate shipment of seed for spring plant¬ 
ing, to lands such as Norway; for the 
dispatch of fishing boats an dequipment, 
livestock and poultry to her; of mine-de¬ 
tector apparatus and mine instructor 
aides to enable her to clear her waters 
of mines and thus get back her fisheries 
into production so as to feed herself and 
help feed Europe. 

America will be proud and honored to 
be a good Samaritan to her good friend 
Norway. 

We know that food must be provided, 
and it is the next 90-day period that will 
be crucial. In this country there is a 
surplus of wheat and in many of the 
countries like Norway it is the next 90- 
day period, between now and the harvest¬ 
ing of the next crop, that will be crucial, 
depending on whether or not surpluses 
will reach them to take care of their 
people. That is true of Holland. Bel¬ 
gium. France, and a number of countries 
in the Balkans. 

I repeat. America will be proud and 
honored to be a good Samaritan to her 
good friend, Norway, The citizens of 
the United Slates may in this hour of 
supreme national effort sing God Bless 
America, and by their worthy deeds may 
themselves bless our own land. And the 
people of Norway may sing today and 
forever the anthems of their fathers, and 
by their gallant deeds, too, they shall 
hallow their motherland. By our deeds 
shall we both be known. 

POOD FOR EUROPE 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President., day 
before yesterday in reading the report of 
the congressional delegation on its visit 
to Germany, I tried to give the senate 
some idea of the horrible results in Eu¬ 
rope of a people being led by men whose 
lust for power turned them into beasts. 
In the system of bestiality which they 
established food played an important 
role. They took ample food for them¬ 
selves, and by keeping it away from their 
captives, except in tormentingly inade¬ 
quate quantities, made it an Instrument 
of diabolical torture. 

Starvation for their enemies—in one 
place swift starvation, in another pro¬ 
longed starvation—became a primary 
method in their mad design for world 
conquest. Now, to repair the ravages 
these people and their leaders in their 
degradation have brought upon Euro¬ 
pean civilization, food must be made to 
play an opposite role. It must become 
the restorer of the spirit and bodies of 
multitudes, young and old, who have 
barely escaped extinction in this colos¬ 
sal desecration of humanity’s long, evolu¬ 
tionary striving for cultural develop¬ 
ment. 


President Truman has recently written 
a letter stressing the importance of food 
in the critical period ahead. The letter 
was to Mrs. Dwight W. Morrow, chair¬ 
man of Food for Freedom, Inc., and was 
made public last Sunday. Mrs. Morrow 
and her organization are dedicated to the 
principle that expanding production and 
better distribution of food to those in 
need are democracy’s most effective 
weapons in the fight against totalitarian 
tyranny of whatever form. 

The President’s letter was in reply to 
one signed by Mrs. Morrow and 21 other 
leaders of national religious, farm, civic, 
and labor organizations. The signers in¬ 
cluded such leaders as Mrs. La Fell Dick¬ 
inson, president of the General Federa¬ 
tion of Women’s Clubs; Mrs. Henry A. 
Ingraham, president of the national 
board of the Young Women’s Christian 
Association; and Edward A. O’Neal, pres¬ 
ident of the American Farm Bureau Fed¬ 
eration. 

Because I agree that an expanding 
food production and an improved distri¬ 
bution geared to raise, the nutrition and 
health standards of all peoples are the 
most essential weapons in democracy's 
armory in the days ahead. I want the 
Pi-esident’s letter, as reported in the New 
York Times of Sunday, May 13, 1945, 
to appear in the Congressional Record. 
It may thus come to the attention of 
my colleagues and others who might not 
have seen it in the press. I also ask that 
the letter Mrs. Morrow transmitted to 
the President likewise be published in the 
Record. 

There being no objection, the letters 
referred to were ordered to be printed in 
the Record, as follows: 

April 21. 1945. 

Hon. Harry S. Truman, 

President of the United States, 

The White House, Washington, D. C. 

Dear N’*r. President: We are writing to 
assure you, as you assume the burdens and 
responsibilities of guiding this Nation in its 
international relations, of our earnest sup¬ 
port for a generous policy to our allies which 
can become the basis for a constructive 
peace. 

Most particularly, we want you to know of 
the desires of our memberships that the 
United States shall fulfill its promises of 
food to relieve hunger in the liberated coun¬ 
tries. Each of our organizations, through 
its democratic procedure, has declared Itself 
in support of the United Nations Relief and 
Rehabilitation Administration. 

We have been deeply distressed by the re¬ 
ports that U, N. R. R. A. has been unable to 
secure the foods It has sought to buy to sup¬ 
plement starvation diets abroad. Though 
individuals among us may have been incon¬ 
venienced by difficulties in finding the foods 
we prefer we all know that we are well fed 
while the childien of our allies arj stunted 
by prolonged malnutrition. 

At this time wc can find no direct way to 
express our desire to share our food with the 
liberated peoples. We must, therefore, turn 
you, as the one who can translate this 
wish into action. For the sake of the future 
peace and security of this Nation and of the 
world, we ask you to see to it that our food 
commitments abroad are faithfully kept. 
Very truly yours. 

Dr. Kathryn McHale, general director, 
the American Association of Uni¬ 
versity Women; Edward A. O’Neal, 
president, the American Farm 
Bureau Federation; William 
Qreen, president, the American 
Federation of Labor; Miss Leila 
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Massey, executive secretary, the 
American Home Economics Associ¬ 
ation; Elmer L. Marshall, presi¬ 
dent, American Veterans of World 
War n (AMVETS); W. O. Lewis, 
general secretary of the Bap¬ 
tist World Alliance; Ray Gib¬ 
bons. director. Council for Social 
Action, the Congregational Chris¬ 
tian Churches; Philip Murray, 
president, the Congress of Indus¬ 
trial Organizations; James G. Pat¬ 
ton, president, the Farmers 
Union; Mrs. Dwight W. Morrow, 
president. Food for Freedom; Mrs. 
La Fell Dickinson, president, the 
General Federation of Women's 
Clubs; Mrs. Katherine Armatage. 
president, the League of Women 
Shoppers; Mrs. Henry A. Ingra¬ 
ham, president, the National 
Board of the Young Women's 
Christian Association: Miss Eliz¬ 
abeth Magee, executive secretary, 
the National Consumers League; 
Ml'S. Joseph M. Welt, president, 
the National Council of Jewish 
Women; Mrs. Mary McLeod Be- 
thune, president, the National 
Council of Negro Women; Willard 

E. Givens, executive secretary of 
the National Education Associa¬ 
tion; Miss Margaret A. Hickey, 
president, the National Federation 
of Business and Professional 
Women; Clyde Murray, president, 
the National Federation of Settle¬ 
ments; Albert Goss, president, the 
National Grange; Mrs. Margaret 

F. Stone, legislative chairman, the 
National Women's Trade Union 
League; Mrs. Harper Sibley, presi¬ 
dent, the United Council of 
Church Women. 


The White House, 
Washington, May 9, 1945. 
Mrs. Dwight W. Morrow. 

President, Food for Freedom, Inc., 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear M!ss. Morrow; I am greatly encour¬ 
aged by the letter of April 21 which you trans¬ 
mitted to me several days ago signed by the 
heads of a number of national religious, civic, 
farm, and labor organizations. 

I am sure it must also encourage the 
United Nations* representatives now meet¬ 
ing at Sun Francisco. Particularly is this 
true of the leaders of those nations laid waste 
by the destruction and brutality of Nazi- 
Japanese tyranny. 

No immediate means of giving hope to the 
victims of this tyranny can have so great an 
effect as the sharing with them by the peo¬ 
ple of our country of the food supplies we 
have available. 

The signers of the letter you forwarded to 
me express concern over reports that U. N. R. 
R. A. has been unable to obtain all the food 
supplies it has sought to relieve starvation 
abroad. They explain that they speak for 
their organizations which have each voted 
support of U. N. R. R. A. 

Backed by such spontaneous popular ex¬ 
pression we must and can find a way to ac¬ 
complish their desires to share their food 
with others so badly in need . 

Please accept my thanks for placing the 
letter in my hands. You and other signers 
render a public service by giving active atten¬ 
tion to the solution of the food problem at 
home and abroad. 

Very sincerely yours, 

Harry S. Truman. 

SUGGESTION THAT GENERAL EISEN¬ 
HOWER VISIT AMERICA 
Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I rise at 
this time to read into the Record an edi¬ 
torial appearing in the Chicago Dally 
News for May 17, 1945. It is entitled 
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*'Memo to General Marshall/’<> and reads 
as follows: 

MEMO TO OSNEEAL MAB8KALL 

How about bringing Oeneral Bisenhower 
home for a visit as a high light to the seventh 
bond drive? 

The country has not hod any hurrah or 
parades since this war began and Ike has not 
had a night out since the war began, except 
for a belated VB«day celebration in London. 
Londoners went wild when they saw him in 
a theater and night club. Wo'd like to do 
the same. 

The time would not be lost, because Ike 
parading down Pennsylvania Avenue, Fifth 
Avenue, and Michigan Boulevard would be 
the best spur to the bond drive we could 
think of. Of course, he would have to take 
a week end in his home town of Abilene, too. 

We know the war isn*t over, and that it 
won’t be over until Japan is as thoroughly 
licked as Ike has beaten Germany. He knows 
his work in Europe isn’t finished and he will 
probably have to stay over there lor some 
time, to direct the occupation of Germany. 
But that will take a long time, and mean¬ 
time he ought to have a little time off. 

We believe right now is the time for all of 
us to show our appreciation of what he and 
his troops have accomplished. 

General Eisenhower’s visit would be like a 
seventh-inning stretch in a critical ball game. 

P. 6 .—We hope it won’t be too long before 
you yourself, along with Admiral King. Ad¬ 
miral Nimitz. and General MacArthur can 
have a night off. 

Mr. President, I agree with the edi¬ 
torial. Never before in our military 
history have we achieved so many mag¬ 
nificent victories as we have now 
achieved under the superb leadership 
of Oeneral Eisenhower in Europe. Now 
Is the time to give the general a few days 
off from his busy life. Now is the time 
to let the general know our deep appre¬ 
ciation of what he and his troops have 
accomplished. 

I predict that the reception that will 
be accorded to this distinguished soldier 
by the American people upon his return 
will be unparalleled in all «'ur history. 
INVITATION TO SENATE TO PARTAKE OP 
COLUMBIA RIVER SALMON 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, at the 
risk of offending the dignity of the Sen¬ 
ate, I wish to make an announcement 
and, at the same time, extend an invi¬ 
tation in behalf of the senior Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. Cordon! as well as 
myself. Since coming to the Senate, the 
Senators from Oregon have heard, from 
other Senators a good many fish stories 
which have stressed the superiority of 
eastern fish over western fish. The two 
Senators from Oregon invite the other 
Senators to be their guests tomorrow 
noon in the Senate dining room, when 
Columbia River salmon, provided by the 
Columbia River Packers' Association, 
will be served. It is our purpose to 
demonstrate, particularly to the eastern 
Senators, that they simply do not know 
good fish until they join with us at lunch 
tomorrow. I hope all Members of the 
Senate can be with us. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I am 
certainly glad I heard that interesting 
announcement. ^ 

Mr.intL, Mr. President, I am happy 
to be mble to say that I accept the invi¬ 
tation of the Senator from Oregon. 


CONDOLENCE ON DE ATH OF FRANKLIN 
D. ROOSEVELT 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem¬ 
pore laid before the Senate a letter from 
the Acting Secretary of State, enclosing 
a despatch from the American Embeussy 
at Ankara, transmitting text of decision 
by the Turkish Grand National Assem¬ 
bly expressing the sorrow of the assem¬ 
bly and the Turkish Nation on the death 
of Franklin D. Roosevelt, which was 
ordered to lie on the table. 

EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS. ETC. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem¬ 
pore laid before the Senate the following 
letters, which were referred as indi¬ 
cated: 

Supplemental Bstimatb—Legislative Branch 
(S. Doc. No. 48) 

A communlcstlon from the President of 
the United States, transmitting an estimate 
of appropriation for the legislative branch, 
United States Senate, fiscal year 1945. 
amounting to $50,000 (with accompanying 
papers): to the Commltte') on Appropria¬ 
tions and ordered to be printed. 
Amendments or Civil Sbbvice RBnasMENT Act 

A letter from the Acting Secretary of the 
Treasury, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to further amend the CivU Serv¬ 
ice Retirement Act. approved May 20, 1030. 
as amended (with an accompanying paper); 
to the Committee on Civil Service. 

A letter from the president of the United 
States Civil Service Commission, transmitting 
a draft of proposed legislation to amend the 
Civil Service Retirement Act approved May 
29, 1080. as amended, in order to protect the 
retirement rights of persons who leave the 
service to enter the armed forces of the 
United States (with an accompanying pa¬ 
per); to the Committee on Civil Service. 

Claim or A. M. Stbaubs Against the 
United States 

A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting his report 
and recommendation concerning the claim 
of A, M. Strauss v. The United States (with 
an accompanying report); to the Committee 
on Claims. 

January 1045 Report or R. F. C. 

A letter from the Chairman of the Recon¬ 
struction Finance Corporation, transmitting, 
pursuant to law. a report of the Corporation 
for the month of January 1046 (with an ac¬ 
companying report); to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

DiBPOSinoN or Executive Pafebs 

A letter from the Archivist of the United 
States, transmitting, puiauant to law. a list 
of papers and documents In the files of sev¬ 
eral departments and agencies of the Gov¬ 
ernment which are not needed in the con¬ 
duct of business and have no permanent 
value or historical Interest, and requesting 
action looking to their disposition (with ac¬ 
companying papers); to a Joint Select Com¬ 
mittee on the Disposition of Papers in the 
Executive Departments. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem¬ 
pore appointed Mr. Barxliy and Mr. 
Brewster members of the committee on 
the part of the Senate. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 

Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 

By the ACTXNO PRESIDENT pro tem¬ 
pore: 

A ihemorial of the Legislature of the State 
of Florida; to the Committee on Finance: 


"Houee Memorial 8 

‘Memoirial to petition Oongrees to investi¬ 
gate the Veterans* Administration by spe¬ 
cial committee 

''Whereas it baa been brought to the atten¬ 
tion of the Legislature of the State of Florida 
that certain unsatisfactory conditions exist 
In tile administrstlon of veterans' affairs by 
the Veterans* Administration; and 
"Whereas the Legtolature of the State of 
Florida is vitally interested In the welfare 
and weU-belng of those men and women who 
have entered the service of the United States 
from the State of Florida: and 
"Whereas the Legislature of the State of 
Florida is desirous of aoblevlDg tor the vet¬ 
erans the full benefit of the promises con¬ 
tained in legislation by the Congress of the 
United States: and 

'‘Whereas the Legislature of the State of 
Florida is without power to act in the prem¬ 
ises except In this manner: Now. therefore, 
be it 

"Resolved by the Legislature of the State of 
Florida: 

"1. That the Congress of the United States 
be and it is hereby memorlaliaed to make or 
cause to be made a complete and thorough 
investigation and survey of the administra¬ 
tion of veterans’ affairs by the Veterans* 
Administration, such investigation to be 
made by a committee specially selected for 
such purpose, said committee to report its 
findings to the Congress for such further 
action as shall be necessary to secure to the 
veterans the full benefit of such laws os 
have been enacted, to the end that the 
returning serviceman and woman may receive 
those things to which they are justly entitled 
under such laws. 

"2. That the Veterans* Administration be 
absolved of guilt in connection with those 
matters over which it has no control and that 
it be required to correct any evils within its 
power so to do. 

"3. That such action by the Congress is 
necessary at this time so that immediate 
changes which may be necessary and possible 
shall be made at this time in the manner of 
operation of the Veterans' Administration 
and so that plans may be prepared for those 
changes which must of necessity await the 
end of the war. 

“4. That a copy of this memorial be sub¬ 
mitted to each member of the Florida dele¬ 
gation in the Congress of the United States 
and a copy be spread upon the Journals of 
the senate and house of representatives of 
this State, respectively, and that the secre¬ 
tary of state of this State be and he is hereby 
directed Immediately to transmit, under the 
great ssal of the State of Florida, a certified 
copy of this memorial to the Chief Clerk of 
the Senate of the United States and a certi¬ 
fied copy of this memorial to the Cliief Clerk 
of the House of Representatives of the United 
States. 

"Became a law without the Governor’s 
approval. 

"Filed in office, secretary of state, May 14, 
1046." 

A memorial of the Legislature of the State 
of Florida; to the Committee on Post Offices 
and Post Roads: 

"House Memorial 4 

*"Mem<»ial requesting Congress to pass House 
Resolution 2071, the purpose of which reso¬ 
lution Is to reclassify the salaries of 
postmasters, officers, and employees of the 
Postal Service 

"Whereas employees of the Postal Service 
have not had a permanent wage adjustment 
since 1025; and 

"Whereas employees of the Postal Service 
are today required ta perform greater duties 
than heretofore; and 

"Whereas there has been introduced in the 
United States House of Bepresentetlves, 
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Houm Resolution No. 2071, being a resolu¬ 
tion to reclassify the salaries of postmasters, 
oflioers, and employees of the Postal Service: 
Now, therefore, be it 

**lt€ 80 lved hy the Legislature of the State 
of Florida, That thf Congress of the United 
States be, and it hereby is, requested to im¬ 
mediately pass House Resolution 2071; be it 
further 

**lleaolved. That the Secretary of state of 
Florida be, and he hereby is, directed to send 
a duly certified copy of this resolution to the 
Senate of the United States and one to the 
: louse of Representatives in the Congress of 
the United States, and copies to the Mem¬ 
bers of the said Senate and House of Repre¬ 
sentatives from this State. 

‘‘Became a law without the Governor’s ap¬ 
proval. 

“Filed in office, secretary of state May 14, 
194C.“ 

A resolution adopted by the Utica (N. T.) 
Chamber of Commerce, favoring the enact¬ 
ment of legislation to Increase the specific 
exemption from excess-profits tax from $10.- 
000 to $25,000 applicable to corporation earn¬ 
ings for 1046: to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma: 

‘Two concurrent resolutions of the Legisla¬ 
ture of the State of Oklahoma; to the Com¬ 
mittee on Finance: 

“Senate Concurrent Resolution 19 
“Concurrent resolution memorializing Con¬ 
gress to waive payment of interest and 
authorize refund of Interest heretofore paid 
on deficiencies in income taxes arising cut 
of the Oklahoma community property law 
being invalidated for Federal Income tax 
purposes by the Supreme Court of the 
United States 

“Whereas on May 10. 1939. the State of 
Oklahoma in the jxercise of its sovereign 
power adopted a community property law 
applicable to husbands and wives who ir¬ 
revocably elected to make the provisions of 
said law apply to them; and 
“Whereas several thousand citizens of the 
State of Oklahoma did so elect; and 
“Whereas the validity of said law for Fed¬ 
eral Income tax purposes was sustained by 
the United States Tax Court and by the 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals for 
the Tenth Circuit, and 

“Whereas the Supreme Court of the United 
States by a divided court held, in the case of 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue v. C, C. 
Harmon, that the said community property 
law was Ineffective so far as Federal Income 
taxes are concerned: Now, therefore, be it 
"Resolved by the Senate of the Twentieth 
Legislature of the State of Oklahoma {the 
House of Representatives concurring therein ): 

“Section 1. That the Congress of the United 
States of America be and it is hereby 
memorialized to enact a law waiving interest 
on deficiencies in Income taxes arising out of 
the Oklahoma community property law being 
Invalidated for Federal income tax purposes 
by the Supreme Court of the United States, 
and providing for refund of interest paid on 
account of such defioiendee. 

“Sic. 2. That the secretary of the senate 
be and he is hereby directed to forward a copy 
of this resolution to the President of the 
Senate and the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives of the Congress of the United 
States and to each Senator and Representa¬ 
tive from the State of Oklahoma to the 
Congress of the United States. 

“Adopted by the senate the 6th day of 
April 1946.” 

“Senate Concurrent Resolution 21 
“Conemrrent resolution memorializing Con¬ 
gress to pass H.. R. 2376 (79th Cong., let 
BBSS.) establishing a veterans* hospital at 
Boley, Okla., for Negro veterans 
“Whereas there has been Introduced in the 
Congress of the United States a bill (H. R. 


2376, 79th Con., let seas.) the purpose of 
which is declared to be ‘To provide for the 
establishment of a veterans* hospital at Boley, 
Okla., for negro veterans,' which said bill 
authorizes the sum of $2.0(X).000 to be ap¬ 
propriated to enable the administrator of 
Veterans’ Affairs to acquire a suitable site in 
Boley, Okla.. and to contract for the erection 
thereon of a hospital for Negro veterans; and 

“Whereas Boley, Okla., is located within 
approximately 60 miles of the headquarters 
of the administrator of veterans’ affairs in 
the State of Oklahoma; and 

“Whereas Boley. Okla., is the largest in¬ 
corporated town in the United States in¬ 
habited and governed exclusively by Negroes: 
Now, therefore, be it 

"Resolved by the Senate of the Twentieth 
Oklahoma Legislature {the House of Repre~ 
sentatives concurring therein): 

“Section 1. That the Congress of the United 
States be, and it is hereby memorialized to 
pass said bill or such other bill as will 
establish a veterans’ hospital for Negro 
veterans within the State of Oklahoma. 

“See. 2. That the secretary of the senate 
be. and he is hereby directed to forward a 
copy of this resolution to each member of 
the Oklahoma delegation in Congress, and 
that each be requested to use his best efforts 
to accomplish the purpose to which the bill 
referred to is directed.” 

PETITIONS FROM WISCONSIN 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I have 
several petitions from constituents in 
Wisconsin. 

One petition is from citizens of Osh¬ 
kosh, remonstrating against prohibition 
legislation. 

Another is from constituents in Mil¬ 
waukee relating to the removal of ob¬ 
structions to the distribution of mar¬ 
garine and soya butter. 

The third petition comes from mothers 
of Cornell, praying for the enactment of 
Senate bill 623, relating to the prohibi¬ 
tion of advertisements of alcoholic bev¬ 
erages by radio. 

The right of petition. Mr. President, Is 
a cherished American right. I ask unan¬ 
imous consent to present the petitions 
and that they be appropriately referred 
and printed in the Record without the 
signatures attached. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem¬ 
pore. Without objection, the petitions 
will be received, appropriately referred, 
and printed in the Record without the 
signatures attached. 

To the Committee on the Judiciary: 

Oshkosh, Wis. 

We. the undersigned, all voting citizens of 
the State of Wisconsin, hereby protest against 
the consideration by Congress of any pro¬ 
hibition legislation, and have signed our 
names in protest of such Until the conclusion 
of the present war, and the terminatlOB 
mobilization. We further respeotfully re¬ 
quest that tills petition be listed ih the 

CONGKESSIONAL RECORD. 

To the Committee on Agriculture and 
Poresti-y: 

Milwaukee, Wis. 

To THE HonorA uiE Aiexandsr Wiley: 

We, the undersigned, do hereby petition 
and make known our desire to keep soya 
butter on the market available for our use. 
We fed it is In the Interest of progress and 
public welfare that this fine product be kept 
available. In addition to being an enjoy¬ 
able. as well as nutritious food, we under¬ 
stand that many persons, because of dietai*y 
problems, find this product invaluable, par¬ 
ticularly when they are unable to use butter 
made from animal fat and also for vege¬ 
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tarians. who exclude animal products from 
their diet. 

We respectfully request that you lend your 
influence and support to certain legislation 
formerly introduced in the Seventy-eighth 
Congress. “A bill to regulate the produc¬ 
tion and distribution of aargarlne, and/or 
soya butter, and to remove certain obstruc¬ 
tions to the distribution of said products.” 
As citizens of your respective territory, we 
humbly claim our rights under the Con¬ 
stitution and Bill of Rights and would be 
heard and recognized without coercion or 
undue pressure and we respectfully request 
your cooperation. 

To the Committee on Interstate Com¬ 
merce: 

Cornell, Wxs., May 11, 1945. 
To the Congress of the United States of 
America: 

We, the undersigned, are qualified voters 
and many of us mothers with sons in the 
service of our country. Our Government asks 
us to save fats, paper, tins, and ration our 
supply of sugar, butter, etc., and we are glad 
to help in this way. We believe it is no more 
than Justice that we should expect our Gov¬ 
ernment to respect and protect our homes 
morally by not allowing the advertising of 
beer and wine over the radio. It is impos¬ 
sible if the radio is used at all but what such 
advertising will flood the home. 

We urge the passage of Senate bill 623, the 
Johnson bill. 

PETITIONS FROM KANSAS REGARDING 
O. P. A. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent to present for print¬ 
ing in the Record, as a part of my re¬ 
marks. without the signatures attached, 
several identical petitions I have re¬ 
ceived from grocery concerns in Kansas 
regarding the O. P. A. 

These concerns and the number of 
customers signing the petitions are as 
follows: 

The Allen Plat Grocery and Market, 
Parsons, Kans., signed by 90 customers; 
the John Duvall Market, Kansas City, 
Kans., signed by 60 customers, and the 
Glenn Watson Pood Mart, Kansas City, 
Kans., signed by 60 customers. 

I ask for the proper reference of these 
petitions. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem¬ 
pore. Without objection, the petitions 
will be received, referred to the Com¬ 
mittee on Banking and Currency, and 
one of the petitions will be printed in the 
Record without the signatures attached. 

One of the petitions presented by Mr. 
Reed is as follows; 

Senator Clyde Reed, 

United States Senate, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dsae Senator: We, the undentgned, hereby 
respectfully petition you as follows; 

1. To support such immediate changes and 
amendments in the existing price control 
law and stabilization program as will, in your 
opinion: 

(a) Increase the supply of food available 
for both military and civilian use; 

(b) Eliminate black markets; and 

(c) Simplify O. P. A. regulations and 
lighten the burden of compliance for the 
overworked retail grocer. 

2. In support of our request for a thorough¬ 
going review of the price-control law at 
this time, we have only to cite official figures 
which show that the present meat famine 
really exists in the midst of plenty—1. e.. 
the present live cattle population of the 
country Is the largest In history. 

Respectfully submitted. 
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ABMINISTBATOR TO CONTROL S U PPLY 
AND DISTRIBUTION QP FOOD 

Mr, CAPPER. Mr, President, I have 
received a letter from the Betts Baking 
Co. taking a stand for the appointment 
of one administrator to control the entire 
supply and distribution of food. Mr. 
Betts believes that the public will thereby 
receive a fair share of foods and supplies 
during the coming year. 

I have also received another letter on 
the same subject from I. N. F’ehr, presi* 
dent of the Manor Baking Co., Kansas 
City, Mo., and ask unanimous consent to 
have both letters printed in the body of 
the Record. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the Record 
as follows: 

Manor Baking Co., 

Kansas City, Mo., May tl, 1945. 
The Honorable Arthur CAPpnt, 

United States Senator from Kansas, 
Senate Office Building, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator: I wiah to call youi attention 
to the growing serlouanesa of the food situa¬ 
tion here In our own country. According to 
our Information the Army, Navy, and various 
other Federal agencies are taking and stor¬ 
ing up a large proportion of all foods except 
cereals and to the point where it Is becoming 
critical. 

It goes without saying that we must send 
plenty of food to our armed services so they 
will not want for a single item. Also, we 
should do eveiythlng possible to help feed 
the hungry peoples of Europe while helping 
them to take care of themselves. However, 
we should check up to see just how much food 
Is really needed. Rumors persist that some 
of this stored food is spoiling. Evidently 
there is not any definite program or plan of 
just what to do with all this food after it is 
obtained 

Federal agencies at present are taking such 
a large proportion of lard and other shorten¬ 
ings so that bakers on the home front, with 
their dwindling receipts of shortening, will 
soon be unable, even with the leanest of for¬ 
mulas, to continue to process enough foods 
from mir plent* ul sunply of cereals to re¬ 
place other scarce foods. Palatable baked 
foods cannot be made from cereals unless we 
have other supplemental ingredients and 
among them, shortening is one of the most 
Important. 

If the present condition continues to the 
point where bakers, due to inability to get 
shortening, must limit their production. It 
will be equivalent to rationing of our cereal 
foods, or in other words, we would find our¬ 
selves in a position where it would be neces¬ 
sary to ration cereal foods even in the midst 
of plenty of raw materials. 

In closing, we ask that you do everything 
within your power to find out where all this 
food Is going and whether all the Federal 
agencies are properly coordinated. Also, Just 
how much food our country can spare to the 
rest of the world without making ourselves 
worse off than the people we are trying to 
help. 

We feel you are in a position to help 
straighten out this serious food problem be¬ 
fore It Is too late. 

Very, truly yours, 

I. N. FlBKR. President. 

Betts Baking Co., 
Hutchinson. Kans., May 10, 1945, 
Bon. Arthur Capper, 

Vnitad 8ta u$ 9 erMte, 

"'^^OMfvbngton, D. C. 

Diar anrsm DsilttR: It is my recommen¬ 
dation thatJM Hie your good office support¬ 
ing the apgmtment at one administrator to 
control the entire supply and distribution 


of food, toward the end that civilians, in¬ 
cluding industrial users, will receive a fair 
share of foods and supplies during the com¬ 
ing year. 

I have BO much confidence In what Con¬ 
gress can and wiU do in this respect that X 
urge you to take such action as you see fit 
immediately. 

Yours very truly. 

B. O. Betts. 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 

The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 

By Mr. ELLENDER. from the Committee 
on Claims: 

H. R. 866. A bill for the relief of Frances 
Biewer; without amendment (Rept. No. 872); 

a.R.879. A blU for the relief of Ed Wil¬ 
liams; without amendment (Rept. No. 273); 

H. R. 1064. A bill fqr the relief of Mrs. 
Mary Karalls; without amendment (Kept. No. 
274); 

H. R. 1845. A bill for the relief of Domenico 
Stranglo; without amendment (Kept. No. 
273); and 

H. R. 2068. A bill to provide for the set¬ 
tlement of claims of military personnel and 
civilian employees of the War Department or 
of the Army for damage to or loss, destruc¬ 
tion. capture, or abandonment of personal 
property occurring incident to their service; 
without amendm ent (Rept. No. 276). 

By Mr. WHERRY, from the Committee on 
Claims: 

8.134. A bill for the relief of Ida B. Laurie 
and Zella Rickard; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 277); 

S. 301. A bill for the relief of Mr. and Mrs. 
James E. McOhee; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 278); 

S. 501. A bill for the relief of the Catholic 
Chancery Office, Inc.; without amendment 
(Rept, No. 279): and 

a 612. A bUl for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. Arthur R. Brooks; with amendments 
(Rept. No. 280)^ 

By Mr. ODA^nEL, from the Committee on 
Claims; 

H R. 1566. A bill for the relief of Slgfried 
Olsen, doing business as Sigfrled Olsen Ship¬ 
ping Co.; with an amendment (Kept. No. 
282). 

By Mr. THOMAS of Utah, from the Com¬ 
mittee on Military Affairs: 

8.888. A bill to authorise the Secretary of 
War to exchange with the Boealyn Connect¬ 
ing Railroad Co. certain lands in the vicin¬ 
ity of the War Department Pentagon Build¬ 
ing. in Arlington, Va.; with an amendment 
(Rapt. No. 281). 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado, from the 
Committee on Military Affairs: 

8.628. A bill for the relief of Thaddeus 
C. Knight; without amendment (Rept. No. 
283). 

REPbRT ON OXSPOSmON OF EXECUTIVE 
PAPERS 

Mr. BARRLBY, from the Joint Select 
Committee on the Digposition of Execu¬ 
tive Papers, to which was referred for 
examination and recommendation a list 
of records transmitted to the Senate by 
the Archivist of the United States that 
appeared to have no permanent value or 
historical Interest, submitted a report 
thereon pursuant to law. 

PRINTING OF REPORT ON SURVEY, OF 
FISHERY RESOURCES 

Mr. HAYZDEN. Mr. President* from .tbo 
Committee on Printing I ask unanimous 
consent to report favorably Senate Con¬ 
current Resolution 14, authorizing the 
printing of additional copies of the tottor 
of the Secretary of the Interior, dated 
February 2, 1C45, transmitting a report 


May 17 

on a survey of the fishery resources of 
the United States and its possessions* 
and X ask consent for the Immediate con¬ 
sideration of the concurrent resolution. 

11:16 ACTINQ PRESIDENT pro tem¬ 
pore. The concurrent resolution will be 
read for the informatiem of the Senate. 

The Chief Clerk read the concurrent 
resolution* as follows: 

Mesolved by the Senate (the House of Rep¬ 
resentatives oonourring). That the letter of 
the Ssoretary of ^e Interior, dated Febru¬ 
ary 8. 1945. transmitting, pursuant to Public 
Law No. 802. Seventy-eighth Congress, ap¬ 
proved May 14. 1944, a report on a eurvey of 
the fishery resourcee of the United Btatee and 
its possessions, be printed as a Senate docu¬ 
ment. and that 83,100 additional ooples ahall 
be printed, oj: which 10.000 copies shall be 
for the use of the Senate. 22,100 copies for 
the use of the House of RepresenUtlves, 600 
copies for the use of the Committee on Com¬ 
merce of the Senate, and 600 copies for the 
use of the Committee on the Merchant Ma¬ 
rine and Fisheries of the House of Bepro- 
sentatives. 

The ACTlNa PRESIDENT pro tern- 
pore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the concurrent resolu¬ 
tion? 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, the Sen¬ 
ator from Arizona has been good enough 
to show me the resolution, and I have 
had an opportunity to look at it, though 
somewhat hastily. 

Our fisheries are of such tremendous 
consequence to our citizens, and I fear 
are so little appreciated that I think it 
altogether worth while that there should 
be made available to the people, so far as 
we can properly do it. information con¬ 
cerning our fishery resources, and con¬ 
cerning their preservation and their ex¬ 
pansion, all of which I believe is covered 
by the report. 

Mr. HAYDEN. The Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. Bailey], the chair¬ 
man of the Committee on Commerce, 
submitted the concurrent resolution on 
April 12, and the committee has favor¬ 
ably acte d on it. 

The ACTINQ PRESIDENT pro tem¬ 
pore. The question is on agreeing to 
the concurrent resolution. 

The concurrent resolution was agreed 
to. 

REPORT OF JOINT COMMITTEE ON RE- 

DUen ON OP NONESSENTIAL FEDERAL 

expenditures ON CIVILIAN EMPLOY¬ 
MENT IN THE EXECUTIVE BRANCH FOR 

MONTH OF MARCH 1946 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, from the 
Joint Committee on Reduction of Non- 
essential Federal Expenditures, I ask 
unanimous consent to present a report 
on civilian employment in the executive 
branch of the F^eral Government for 
the month of March 1945. 

The total number of paid employees 
for March 1945 is 3.014*919, excluding 
429,173 employees of the War Depart¬ 
ment stationed outside the continental 
United States as of December 31, 1944. 
The grand total of employees within and 
outside the continental United States is 
3,443,192 for the month of March this 
year. 

The grand total of emj^yees stationed 
outside continmital United States on 
March 31, 1945 is 54S*542. Of thii fig. 
ure, 429,173 are employees of the War 
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Department and the remaining 119,369 
employees are employed by other depart¬ 
ments and agencies. 

During the month of March 1945, 32 
departments and agencies decreased the 
number of their employees by 35,682, 
while 29 departments and agencies in¬ 
creased the number of their employees 
by 7,216, making a net decrease of 28,466 
for this month. 

The main reason for the net reduc¬ 
tion for March is due to the exclusion 
of 13,141 employees of a terminal leave 
status. Due to the enactment of Pub¬ 
lic Law 525, Seventy-eighth Congress, 
these terminal leave employees were ex¬ 
cluded from the March total. The War 
and Navy Departments are largely re¬ 
sponsible for this reduction, having 12,- 
568 employees in the terminal leave cate¬ 
gory. 

The following departments and agen¬ 
cies reflect the respective reductions: 
War Department, 22,437: Navy Depart¬ 
ment, 10,938; Tennessee Valley Author¬ 
ity. 476; National Housing Agency. 412; 
and Selective Service System, 300. 

The departments and agencies which 
increased in the month of March are as 
follows: Veterans'Administration, 1,260; 
Agriculture Department, 1,154; Post 
Office Department. 997; Commerce De¬ 
partment, 800; Office of Price Adminis¬ 
tration, 571; and Interior Department, 
499. 

The committee desires to commend 
those departments and agencies which 
have made bona fide reductions during 
the month of March, and expresses the 
hope that in the near future other bu¬ 
reaus of the Federal Government will 
from time to time curtail their functions 
as they become nonessential, so that a 
maximum reduction of unnecessary Fed¬ 
eral employees may be brought about in 
the interest of economy in government. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con¬ 
sent that the report be printed in the 
body of the Record. 

There being no objection, the report 
was received and ordered to be printed 
in the Record, as follows: 

REDUCTION IN NONBSSENTIAL FEDERAL 
EXPENDITURES 

Civilian employment of the executive 
branch of the Federal Government, by de¬ 
partments and agencies, for the months 
of February and March 1945, showing the 
increases and decreases in number of paid 
employees 


Dopartnieut or agoDcy 

February 

1045 

March 

1046 

IncreaHo 
(+) or 
dem‘avse 
(-) 

executive orricB or 
THE rnKSIDENT 

Bureau of the Budget.. 

680 

688 

-1 

q,EPARTMKNTS 




Agriculture Depart¬ 


78,660 

+1,154 

ment. 

77,306 

Commerce Depart¬ 
ment 1. 

20,103 

20,903 

-f800 

Interior Department... 

41.360 

41,840 

-f400 

Jufitlcc Department.... 

27,449 

27,267 

0.431 

-102 

Labor Dejjartment. 

6,101 

-+-270 

Navy Department 

771,641 

760,003 

-10,038 


> Does not Include 23,734 piece price employees who 
are ^Id enumerators on the Census of Asrlculturo. 

* Reduction refleotod represents employees formerly 
statiouod outiddv conttoental United 
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EXPENDITURES—Continued 


REDUCTION IN NONBSSENTIAL FEDERAL 

EXPENDITURES—Continued 


Department or agency 

Fobriinry 

1945 

March 

1946 

Incrcaso 
(■f) or 
decrease 
(-) 

DEPAUTMENTS—con. 

Tost Oillce Depart¬ 
ment *. 

375,130 

376,127 

+907 

State Department. 

10,053 

10,042 

-n 

'Preasura Department.. 

90,015 

96,365 

1.176,332 

-250 

War Department * . 

1,108,700 ] 

-22,437 

NATIONAL W’AR ADEN' 
HES 

ronmilttee on Fair Em¬ 
ployment Frnctke.s.,. 

137 

140 

+3 

Foreign Economic Ad- 
miiiistmtion. 

C.383 

0,419 

+30 

National War Labor 
Board.. 

3,4F6 

3,756 

+270 

Oflieo of Alien rroperty 
Custodian .... 

797 

784 

-13 

Olllee of Cen.^'orsblp- 

9,525 

0,458 

-67 

Oilice of Civilian Dc- 
fetisp... 

123 

1C,6 

-17 

Ofliw of Contract Fet- 
tlomcnt-__ 

f4 

61 

+7 

Olbce of 1 lefcnsc Trans- 
porlatlon 

3,M7 

3,525 

-22 

0/Iieo of Keonomic Fta- 
bilizHtion_ 

13 

12 

-1 

Ofllce of Inter-Amcnean 
Affairs »___ 

1,197 

1,273 

-24 

Onifc of Price Adminis¬ 
tration. ... 

(2,022 

€2,503 

+571 

Office of Scientific Re¬ 
search and Devcloii- 
ment. ..... 

l,:t48 

1,338 

-10 

Office of Strategic Serv¬ 
ices. 

2.C67 

2,586 

-82 

Office of War Informa¬ 
tion... 

0,076 

0.f87 

+11 

Offiet* of War Moldllza- 
tion. 

137 

ir.4 

+ 2 ; 

Petroleum Admlnislru- 
tion for War.1 

1,015 1 

1 1,025 ' 

+10 

Select Ive Service Sys¬ 
tem . 

10,340 

10,040 

-300 

Smaller "War Plants 
Corporation. 

1,F60 

1,85:1 

-16 

War Monpower Com¬ 
mission. 

27, K7t) 

28.043 

+173 

War Production Board 

12, m\ 

12,677 

+11 

War Shipping Admin¬ 
istration. 

6,235 

6,307 

+72 

INDEPENDENT AGENCIES 

American Battle Mon¬ 
uments Commission.. 

1 

1 


Civil Aeronautics 
Board. 

340 

348 

+8 

Civil Service Coininis- 
sloii. 

7,340 

7,42:i 

+83 

Employees* ('orapen- 
sat ion Comral*wlon._. 

618 

512 

-0 

F-xiv»rt-lmport Bank of 
Wosblngton ...._— 

68 

59 

+l 

Federal Communica¬ 
tions (Commission- 

1.508 

3,556 

-12 

Federal Dcfiosit Insur- 
onee CoriHiration. 

1.527 

1,482 

-46 

Federal Power ('oni- 
mlssion. 

€65 

657 

-8 

Federal Security Agon- 

ry ^ - _— 

31,406 

31, 643 

+’237 

Federal I'rado Com¬ 
mission ___ 

441 

438 

-3 

Federal Works Agonoy. 

10.802 

20,730 

-102 

General AecoiinfinpOf- 

flct. . 

12,947 

13,081 

+134 

Govi'rnnient l‘rinting 
Office . 

7,055 

7,022 

-88 

Interstate Coinmerw 
Commission —. 

2.010 

2,015 

+5 

Maritime Commission. 

11,513 

11,674 

+161 

National Advisory 
Committee for Aero- 
nautics. 

0,003 

6,604 

-60 

National Archives. 

344 

884 

-10 

National Capital Hoiis- 
ing Authority..-..-.- 
National Coi>ltal Park 
and Planning Com¬ 
mission 

230 

226 

-U 

17 

18 

+l 

-1 

National Gallery of .\rt. 

250 

268 

National Housing 
Agency 

16^486 

10»07S 

780 

-412 

Nanonal Labor Rela- 
tions Board. 

788 

+6 


X bicludes several thousand employees who work only 
] to 3 hours daily. 

4 Does not include employees stationed outside con* 
tinenial United BtatfS. 

f Title changed to OiBoe of lllte^AInerican Aflairs on 
Mar. 23,1946. 


Department or nReney 


INDEPENDENT 
AonNCiES—continued 

National Mediation 

Board. 

Panama Canal. 

Railroad Retirement 

Board. 

Re const ruction 
Finance CoriX)ration- 
Serurlties and Ex¬ 
change Commission.. 
Smithsonian Imlltii- 

tion. 

TarllT Commission. 

Tax Court of the 

United States. 

Tennessee Valley Au¬ 
thority .. 

Veterans' Administra¬ 
tion.. 


Total • ^. 

Net decrease-. 

War l>c|)artmcut». 

Grand total 


Feburary 

1C45 

March 

1045 

Incroaso 
(+) or 
decrease 
(~) 

110 
20,478 

107 
29,51(1 

-3 

+38 

1,050 

1,907 

-52 

10,399 

10,764 

+305 

1,162 

1,158 

+'i 

422 

201 

120 

13.020 

414 

201 

-8 

120 


13.163 

-470 

58, 434 

60,694 

+1,260 

3.042.485 

^1,014,010 

/ -35,082 

1 +7.216 



-28,460 

47», 178 

429.173 



3,471,058 

3. 443,102 




“ 'J'otal includes all employees within and outside the 

continental United States, , 

^ Includes emjtlovees stationed outside eontinental 
United States as reported by various departments and 
oReneies evt'eptinv toe War Defiartmcnt; totals, Fobru- 
arv, 127,797; and Afuroh, 119,369. . ^ 

* Does not include 13,141 cmnloyeos who left the Fod- 
eml service durinp March and who, prior to the I^e 
bin. Public Law f)2r), would have been In a terminal 
leave status ami included. j 

» Employees stationed outside the eontinental United 
States as of Dee. 31,1944, reported nuorterly. 

>0 Grand total im;lud<‘s all employees within and out¬ 
side the continental United Stales 


Note.—F. mtdoyment flRures now rei>nrted to the 
committee inelude dollar-iH‘ri\nmim and wlthont- 
eomi>ensation employees of the consultant exiK-rt \y\)e 
w ho ore authorized to receive .per diem In lieu of sub¬ 
sistence. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 

Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. MORSE: 

S. 1007. A bill lor the relief of Edward P. 
Standley; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. BILBO: 

8.1008, A toUl to amend the act entitled 
“An act to authorize the Commissioners of 
the District of Columbia to make regulations 
to prevent and control the spread of commu¬ 
nicable and preventable diseases,” approved 
August 11, 1939; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

By Mr. THOMAS of Utah: 

8.1000. A bill to amend the act entitled 
•‘An act to authorize the President of the 
United States to requisition property required 
for the defense of the United States,” ap¬ 
proved October 16, 1041, as amended, lor the 
purpose of continuing it In effect; and 

S. 1010. A bill to amend section 3 of the 
act entitled “An act to authorize the Presi¬ 
dent to requisition certain articles and ma¬ 
terials for the use of the United States, and 
for other purposes,” approved October 10. 
1940, as amended, for the purpose of con¬ 
tinuing it in effect; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MAYBANK: 

S. 1011. A hill to establish an honorary re¬ 
tired list for the reserve components of the 
Array, and for other purposes; to the Com¬ 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. PEPPER: 

S. 1012. A bill to provide fair and Just com¬ 
pensation for the use of certain hotels and 
apartment buildings by the United States 
un d t® provide for mutual cancelation rights 
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between tbe lessor and the leasee tor the use 
of said hotels and apartment buildings where 
governed by written leases executed after 
December 7.1941; to the Committee on Mili¬ 
tary Affairs. 

(Mr. BUTLER (for himself and Mr. 
Whsrbt) introduced Senate bill 1013. which 
was referred to the Committee on the Judi¬ 
ciary. and appears under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. BRIGKSS: 

8.1014. A blU for the relief of the Cowden 
Manufacturing Co.; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

8.1010. A bill for the relief of Margaret 
Redmond; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. STEfWART: 

8.1016. A bill for the relief of Fount West; 

8.1017. A bill for the relief of Charlie B. 
Rouse. Louetta Rouse, and Rachel Rouse; and 

8.1018. A bUl for the relief of Mrs. T. A. 
Robertson; to the Committee on Claims. 

8.1019. A bill to amend the Railroad Re¬ 
tirement Act of 1937 so as to provide for an 
annuity for total and permanent disability 
after 10 years* service: to the Committee on 
Interstate Commerce. 

8.1020. A bill to deny admittance into the 
United States to all Immigrants while the 
number of unemployed persons within the 
United States is 100.000 or more; to the Com¬ 
mittee on Immigration. 

8.1021. A bill to amend the Social Security 
Act, as amended, for the purpose of enabling 
self-employed individuals to secure coverage 
under the old-age and survivors Insurance 
provisions of such act; to the Committee on 
Finance. 

S. 1022. A bill to supplement the Federal- 
Aid Road Act. approved July 11. 1916. as 
amended and supplemented, to authorise ap¬ 
propriations for the post-war construction 
of greatly needed rural local roads, to provide 
for the creation within the Federal Works 
Agency of a new Administration to administer 
the provisions of this act, to provide for the 
Immediate preparation of plants and acqui- 
aitlon of rlghts-of-way, to cushion the post¬ 
war conversion to peacetime economy, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on Post 
Offices and Post Roads. 

By Mr. MAGNUSON: 

S. 1023 A bill for the relief of Mr. and Mrs. 
Ernest L. Barlow; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. WALSH: 

8.1024. A bill to further extend the ef¬ 
fectiveness of the act approved December 17, 
1941, relating to additional safeguards to 
the radio communications service of ships 
of the United States, as amended, and for 
other purposes; to tbe Committee on Com¬ 
merce. 

8. 1026. A bill further amending the part 
of the act entitled **An act making appro¬ 
priations lor the naval service for the fiscal 
year ending Jiine 30, 1921, and for other pur¬ 
poses.” approved June 4, 1920. as amended, 
relating to the conservation, care, custody, 
protection, and operation of the naval pe¬ 
troleum and oil-shale reserves; to the Com¬ 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 

LIBUTATION FOR BRINQINQ CERTAIN 
ACTIONS FOR MONEY DAMAGES 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, on be¬ 
half of myself and my colleague [Mr. 
WrerryI. I ask unanimous consent to in¬ 
troduce for appropriate reference a bill 
to provide a period of limitation for the 
bringing of actions for money damages 
in those coses in which no such period 
is specifically provided. 

The bill covers the same subject as 
a bill introduced by Representative 
OwYNNi in the other House and ex¬ 
plained in considerable detail beginning 
on page 2936 of the Congressional Rxcord 
of March 28,1945. 

There being no. objection, the bill (8. 
1013) to provide a period of limitation 


for the bringing of actions for money 
damages in those cases In which no such 
period is specifically provided, was re¬ 
ceived, read twice by its title, and re¬ 
ferred to the Committee on the Judici¬ 
ary. _ 

HOUSE BILL8 REFERRED 

The following bills were each read 
twice by their titles and referred as in¬ 
dicated: 

H. R. 1044. An act for the relief of Marlln- 
Rockwell Corporation with reapect to the 
Jurisdiction of The Tax Court of the United 
States to redetermine its excessive profits for 
its fiscal year ending December 31, 1942, sub¬ 
ject to renegotiation under the Renegotiation 
Act; to the Committee on Finance. 

H. R. 3035. An act to reclassify the salaries 
of postmasters, officers, and employees of the 
Postal Service; to establish uniform proce¬ 
dures for computing compensation; and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Post 
Offices and Post Roads. 

MEMORIAL SERVICES FOR DECEASED 
SENATORS 

Mr. BARKLEY submitted the following 
resolution (S. Res. 126), which was con¬ 
sidered by unanimous consent and agreed 
to. as follows: 

Resolved, That on Monday. June 25, 1946, 
at the conclusion of the morning business, 
the legislative business of the Senate be sus¬ 
pended for the purpose of permitting memo¬ 
rial addresses to be delivered on the life, 
character, and public service of tbe Honor¬ 
able W. Warren Barbour, laie a Senator from 
the Stat'^ of New Jersey; tbe Honorable Elli¬ 
son D. Smith, late a Senator from the State 
of South Carolina; the Honorable Frederick 
Van Nuys, late a Senator from the State of 
Indiana; the Honorable Francis Maloney, 
late a Senator from the State of Connecticut; 
and the Honorable John Moses, late a Sen¬ 
ator from the State of North Dakota. 

ESTABLISHMENT AND MAINTENANCE OP 

PERPETUAL INVENTORY OP GOVERN¬ 
MENT-OWNED MACHINE TOOLS 

Mr. STEWART submitted the follow¬ 
ing resolution (8. Res. 127), which was 
referred to the Committee on Military Af¬ 
fairs: 

Resolved, That the President Is hereby re¬ 
quested to direct the Surplus Property Board, 
created by Public Law 467, Seventy-eighth 
Congress, with the assistance of the owning 
and other agencies, to establish and main¬ 
tain a perpetual Inventory of machine tools 
to which the Government has title within 
the continental limits of tbe United States 
in accordance with the standard commodity 
classification, specifying, among other things, 
the location, cost, kind, type, and sise of each 
machine tool; it Is further 

Resolved, That tbe Surplus Property Board 
Is hereby requested to submit to tbe Senate 
in Its next report its progress under this 
resolution. 

The President is further requesiibd to direct 
the owning and disposal agenotes to render 
such assistance as the Surplus Property 
Board may require for the establishing of such 
inventory. 

THE BAN FRANCISCO CONFERENCE— 
ADDRESS BY SENATOR OONNALLY 

[Mr. BARKLEY asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Rbcoid a radio address 
on the work of tbe Ban Francisco Conference, 
delivered by Senator Conna&lt, on Mey 9, 
1945. which appears in the Appendix.) 

THE MISSOURI VALLEY AUTBOBITY— 
ADDRESS BY SENATOR MURRAY' 

[Mr. HILL asked and obtained leave to have 
printed in the Rscoxo an address on the Ifle- 
Eouri Valley Authority delivered by Senator 


May 17 

MuexsT, before tbe first conference of the 
Friends of the Missouri Valley Authority, on 
May 11. 1945, at Jefferson City, Mo., which 
appears in the Appendix.) 

OUR FUTURE IN THE PACZFIO—ADDRESS 
BY SENATOR BUTLER 

[Mr. BUTUER asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Raooio a radio address 
on the subject Our Future in the Pacific, de¬ 
livered by him on May 15, 1945, which ap¬ 
pears in the Appendix.) 

mujestoneb on the road to peace- 
address BY senator SMITH 

(Mr. SMITH asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Rxcoao an address en¬ 
titled ‘‘Milestones on the Road to Peace,’* de¬ 
livered by him before the Schley Street Jew¬ 
ish Congregation of Newark, N. J., May 13, 
1946, which appears in the Appendix.} 

OUT OF GREAT TRIBULATION—TRIUMPH! 

EDITORIAL PROM THE NEW YORK SUN 

(Mr. 8MI*rH asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Rxcoao an editorial en¬ 
titled “Out of Great Tribulation—Triumph I** 
publlabod In the New York Sun of May 8, 
1946, which appears in the Appendix. | 

PRESIDENTIAL SUCCESSION—EDITORIAL 
FROM SAVANNAH EVENING PRESS 

[Mr. GEORGE asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Rxcoao an editorial en¬ 
titled “Presidential Succession,*’ published in 
the Savannah Evening Press for May 10.1945, 
which appears In the Appendix.] 

VICTORY OP THE IDEAL OF DEMOCRACY- 

EDITORIAL FROM THE RALEIGH NEWS 

AND OBSERVER 

[BJr. HILL asked and obtained leave to have 
printed in the Rxcoao an editorial entitled 
“The Force of an Ideal Proves Stronger Than 
the Ideal of Force,” published in the Raleigh 
(N. C.) News and Observer, on May 9, 1945, 
which appears In the Appendix.) 

VICTORY IN EUROPE—EDITORIAL PROM 
THE BIRMINGHAM (ALA.) NEWS 

[Mr. HILL asked and obtained leave to have 
printed in tbe Rxcoao an editorial entitled 
“Victory In Europe,” published In the Bir¬ 
mingham (Ala.) News of May 7, 1945, which 
appears in the Appendix.] 

ANTONIO RUIZ 

The ACTINO PRESIDED pro tem¬ 
pore laid before the Senate the amend¬ 
ments of the House of Representatives 
to the bill (8. 72) for the relief of 
Antonlo^luiz, which were, on page 1. line 
6, after the name “Ruiz”, to insert “and 
Paz Ruiz”; in line 6. to strike out “his 
claim” and insert “all claims”; in line 7, 
to strike out “his” and insert “their”; 
and to amend the title so as to read: “An 
act for the relief of Antonio Ruiz and 
Paz Ruiz.” 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, the 
House amended this bill by mistake, in¬ 
serting the name Paz Ruiz. I move that 
the Senate disagree to the amendments 
of the House. 

The damage in this case was caused by 
an Army airplane striking a home, and 
there were a father and son Interested. 
The House of Representatives made a 
mistalie, and inserted the wrong name In 
the bill. I move that the Senate disagree 
to the amendments of the House. I am 
sure the House will not insist on its 
amendments. 

The PRE8IDINO. OmCER. The 
question is an agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Arizona. 

The motion was agreed to. 
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ORDBR OP BUSINESS fense Program has heretofore sent suhcom- latlve stages, which will make feasible an 


Mr. BARKLEY. BAr. President, it Is 
my hope that at the conclusion of the 
consideration of the pending bill the 
Senate will have time to proceed to the 
call of the calendar for the considera¬ 
tion ot t>ills to which there is no objec¬ 
tion, and if the Senate is able to com¬ 
plete the calendar it will be my purpose 
to move a recess until Monday next. 
VISIT OP SUBCOMMITTEB OP MEAD 

COMMITTEE TO EUROPE—LETTER FROM 

SENATOR MEAD 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. President, this 
morning the subcommittee of the Spe¬ 
cial Senate Committee Investigating the 
National Defense Program, known as 
the Mead committee, left for Europe. 
The subcommittee consists of the Sena¬ 
tor from West Virginia LMr. Kilgore]« 
the Senator from Delaware I Mr. Ttjn- 
NELL], the Senator from Washington 
LMr. Mitchell], the Senator from Maine 
LMr. Brewster], the Senator from 
Minnesota LMr. Ball], and the Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. Ferguson]. The 
Senator from New York [Mr. Mead] has 
asked me to place before the Senate the 
statement of the purposes for which that 
subcommittee was sent to Europe. I 
shall read the seven purposes for which 
the subcommittee was assigned and then 
will ask permission to place the full let¬ 
ter in the Record at this point. 

The purposes of this committee in go¬ 
ing to Europe are to investigate and re¬ 
port upon the following matters; 

1. The nature and amount of American 
supplies which have been shipped overseas 
to the European theater of operations. 

2. The nature and cost of installations 
either erected by the United States or at 
the expense of the United States in the 
European theater of operations. In this 
connection the subcommittee should ascer¬ 
tain In each case the provisions with re¬ 
spect to the use and disposition of these fa¬ 
cilities after the cessation of hostilities. 

3. The plans for the deployment of ma¬ 
teriel now In the European theater of opera¬ 
tions to the Pacific theater, and for occupa¬ 
tion of conquered countries. 

4. The plans for disposition of all mate¬ 
riel which will become surplus. 

6. Transportation, shipping, loading, and 
unloading of American supplies in the Euro¬ 
pean theater of operations. 

6. Activities of civilian agencies, and par¬ 
ticularly any confusion of function therein. 

7. Arrangements for the distribution of 
American supplies among civilian populations 
and plans for rehabilitation and reconstruc¬ 
tion. 

Mr. President, I ask that the full let¬ 
ter from the Senator from New York, 
chairman of the Special Senate Commit¬ 
tee Investigating the National Defense 
Program, addressed to the Senator from 
West Virginia, under date of May 11, 
1945, may be printed in full in the Record 
at this point. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Univd States Senate, 

SEEOXAL OoMSOTTEB iNVESTXaATXNO, 

THE national DETENES PaOQEAM, 

May 11, 1945, 

Hon. Bablet M. KHiOOBE. 

United States Senator, 

Senate Offloe Building, 

Waehin^on, D. C, 

Dear Senator Ezlooee; Tho Special Senate 
Committee Investigating the National De- 


mittees to visit variovis theaters Of war. 
This has been done pursuant to the com¬ 
mittee’s duty to check the war-production 
program, not only at the beginning of the 
pipe line, but through the pipe line for the 
purpose of ascertaining that the weapons, 
supplies and material needed by the armed 
forces are received by them at the time and 
In the quantities required. 

In this country the committee has traced 
the production of war material from the raw 
material stage, through the facilities, the 
plan'!: production and into the pipe line, the 
depots, and ports of embarkation. We have 
Issued one report bearing on this subject 
entitled ’’The Accumulation of Surpluses.’* 
However, it was Impossible in that report to 
go into matters pertaining to materiel over¬ 
seas for the reason that the committee was 
informed that information on this subject 
could be obtained only in the particular 
theaters of operations. 

The committee also Is interested in the 
problems growing out of the fact that much 
of the materiel overseas will become surplus. 
As you know, we have had numerous hearings 
on surpluses in this country, and we have 
issued two reports on this matter. 

We have also sent a subcommittee to 
north Africa which investigated and reported 
on this subject. 

To this end the committee has designated 
a subcommittee, with you as chairman and 
Including Senators James M. Tunnell, Demo¬ 
crat, of Delaware: Hugh B. Mitchell, Demo¬ 
crat, of Washington; Owen Brbwsteb, Re¬ 
publican, of Maine; Joseph H. Ball, Repub¬ 
lican. of Minnesota: and Homeb Ferguson, 
Republican, of Michigan. 

As chairman, you are to be responsible for 
the subcommittee’s program and for arrang¬ 
ing its itinerary and agenda for the purpose . 
of reporting upon the following matters: 

1. The nature and amount of American 
supplies which have been shipped overseas to 
the European theater of operations. 

2. The nature and cost of installations 
eithev erected by the United States or at the 
expense of the United States in the European 
theater of operations. In this connection 
the subcommittee should ascertain In each 
case the provisions with respect to the use 
and disposition of these facilities after the 
cessation of hostilities. 

3. The plans for the deployment of ma¬ 
teriel now In the European theater of opera¬ 
tions to the Pacific theater and for occupa¬ 
tion of conquered countries. 

4. The plans for disposition of all ma¬ 
teriel which will become rurplus. 

5. Transportation, shipping, loading, and 
unloading of American supplies in the Eu¬ 
ropean theater of operations. 

6. Activities of civilian agencies, and par¬ 
ticularly any confusion of function therein. 

7. Arrangements for the distribution of 
American supplies among civilian popula¬ 
tions and plans for rehabilitation and recon¬ 
struction. 

I understand thai^the subcommittee, In 
accordance with previous committee prac¬ 
tice, has held and wiU continue to hold a 
series of predeparture hearings for the pur¬ 
pose of accumulating such information as is 
available in this country, and that you are 
organized to hold bearings abroad and again 
on your return to the United States. 

The committee has always taken the view 
that the time to correct mistakes is at their 
inception. Many of the functions of your 
subcommittee will have to do with future 
operations, particularly those Investigations 
pertaining to the disposition of American 
supplies which are now abroad or which will 
be shipped abroad. On the other hand, 
there are some subjects which you will look 
Into which will have mainly historic value, 
but which will aid us tn appraising the supply 
task to be performed in the Pacific war. . You 
will also be able to obtain a first-hand pic¬ 
ture of plans and activities now in the formu- 


accurate comparison of objectives with 
accomplishments. 

It Is understood that the subcommittee 
may. at your discretion, be split into smaller 
subcommittees for the purpose of dividing 
the work to be performed. It is also under¬ 
stood that upon their return the subcommit¬ 
tee will render a full report upon their inves¬ 
tigation to the full committee. 

Sincerely yours, 

James M. Mfad. 

Chairman. 

LEAVE OP ABSENCE 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to be absent from the 
Senate for the next 10 days. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the request of the Senator from 
Nebraska is granted. 

SALARIES AND WAGES OP FEDERAL 
EMPLOYEES 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 807) to improve salary and 
wage administration in the Federal serv¬ 
ice; to provide pay for overtime and for 
night and holiday work; to amend the 
Classification Act of 1923, as amended; 
and for other purposes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem¬ 
pore. The clerk will state the commit¬ 
tee amendment. 

The Chief Clerk. It is proposed to 
strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 
Title I— Compensation por Overtime, Night, 
AND Holiday Work 
coverage 

Sec, 101. The provisions of this title shall, 
except as provided In section 401, apply to 
(a) all civilian officers and employees in or 
under the executive branch of the United 
States Government, including Government 
owned or controlled corporations; (b) all 
civilian employees of the Library of Congress, 
the Botanic Garden, or the Office of the Archi¬ 
tect of the Capitol, except those covered by 
section 202 (c); and (c) those employees of 
the District of Columbia municipal govern¬ 
ment who occupy positions subject to the 
Classification Act of 1923, as amended. 
overtime pat 

Sec. 102. Officers and employees to whom 
this title applies shall be compensated for 
all hours of employment, officially ordered or 
approved, in excess of 40 hours in any admin¬ 
istrative workweek, at one and one-half times 
their basic rate of compensation: Provided, 
That In determining the overtime compen¬ 
sation of per annum officers and employees, 
the pay for 1 hour shall be considered to be 
one two-thousand-elght-bundred-and-eight- 
ieth of their respective per annum salaries: 
And provided further. That such overtime 
shall he paid only on such portion of an offi¬ 
cer’s or employee’s basic rate of compensa¬ 
tion as is not in ex ess of a rate of $2,900 per 
annum. 

compensatory time off for irregular or 
occasional overtime work 

SBC. 103. (a) The heads of departments, 
establishments, and agencies may by regu¬ 
lation provide for the granting of compensa¬ 
tory time off from duty. In lieu of overtime 
compensation for irregular or occasional duty 
in excess of 48 hours in any regularly sched¬ 
uled administrative workweek, to those per 
annum employees requesting such com¬ 
pensatory time off from duty. 

(b) The Architect of the Capitol may, In 
his discretion, grant per annum employees 
compensatory time off from duty in lieu of 
overtime compensation for any work in ex¬ 
cess & 40 hours in any regiUarly scheduled 
administrative workweek. 
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KiQBT PAT xtxmBtnrrUL 

SBC. 104. Any officer or employee to whom 
this title applies who is assigneil to a regu¬ 
larly scheduled tour of du^, any part of 
which falls between the hours of 8 o'clock 
postmeridian and 8 o'clock antemeridian, 
shall, for duty between such hours, exclud¬ 
ing periods when he is in a leave status, be 
paid compensation at a rate 10 percent in 
excess of his basic rate of compensation for 
duty between other hours: Provided, That 
such differential for night duty shall not be 
Included in computing any overtime com¬ 
pensation to which the officer or employee 
may be entitled: And provided farther. That 
this section shall not operate to modify the 
provisions of the act of July 1, 1944 (F^bllc 
Law No. S94. 78th Cong.), or any other law 
authorizing additional compensation for 
night work. 

PAT POR HOXJDAT WORK 

Sec. 106. Officers and employees to whom 
this title applies who are assigned to duty on 
a holiday established by Federal statute or 
Executive order shall be compensated for 
such duty, excluding periods when they are 
in leave status, in lieu of their regular pay 
for that day, at the rate of one and one-half 
times the regular basic rate of compensation: 
Provided, That extra holiday compensation 
paid under this section shall not serve to re¬ 
duce the amount of overtime compensation 
to which the employee may be entitled under 
this or any other act during the administra¬ 
tive workweek in which the holiday occurs, 
but such extra holiday compensation shall not 
be considered to be a part of the basic com¬ 
pensation for the purpose of computing such 
overtime compensation: And provided fur-- 
ther, That this section shall take effect upon 
the termination of the present war or such 
earlier time as the Congress by concurrent 
resolution or the President may designate. 
Titlx n—E mplotess of Lxxuslative and 

Judicial Branches op the Oovernment 

OOVERAOB 

8bc. 201. The provisions of this title shall, 
except as provided in section 401. apply to 
officers and employees in or under the judicial 
branch of the Government whose compen¬ 
sation is not fixed in accordance with the 
Classification Act of 1023. as amended, to 
those employees in or under the legislative 
branch of the Government not provided for 
under the provisions of title I, and to the 
official reporters of proceedings and debates 
of the Senate and their employees. 

AOOmOirAL COKPSlfBATIDir 

Bk. 202. (a) During ^ period beginning 
on July 1. 1945, and ending on June 30. 1947, 
officers and employees to whom this title ap¬ 
plies shall, except as provided in subsections 
(b), (c). and (d). be paid additional com¬ 
pensation at the rate of (1) 8880 per annum 
If their earned basic compensation is at a 
rate of not more than 81.586 per annum, or 
<2) 28 percent of so much of their mrned 
basic compensation as does not exceed a rate 
of 82.900 per annum, if their earned basic 
compensation is at a rate in excess of 81,586 
per annum. 

(b) Officers and employees to whom this 
title applies and whose hours of duty are Im 
than full time, or whose oompansation is 
based upon other than a time period basis 
shall be paid, in lieu of additional compensa¬ 
tion under subsection (a), additional com* 
pasDsatlon at a rate of 28 percent of so much 
of their earned basic compensation as does 
not exceed a rate of 82,900 per annum. 

<c) In lieu of overtime pay under title X, 
par annum employees under the Office of the 
'Architect of the Capitol who are not compen¬ 
sated in accordance with the Olessificatlon 
Act Of 1M8, m amended, and intermittent 
elevator ppmtars under such Office who ore 
paid at hourly tiles, sbaU be paid additional 
compensation in Accordance with the provi¬ 
sions of this sectton. 


(d) In no caaa shall any officer or amployee 
be paid additional compensation under this 
section for any pay period amounting to more 
than 25 percent (or. In the case of employees 
of the Senate reataurknt whose hours of duty 
are leas than full time, more than 15 per¬ 
cent) of hie earned basic compensation for 
such pay period. 

Title III— Amendments to Classipicatxon 
Act op 1923, as Amended 

COVERAOE 

Sec. 301. The provisions of this title shall 
apply to all officers and employees in or under 
the United States Government. Including 
Government-owned or controlled corpora¬ 
tions. or of the municipal government of the 
District of Columbia, who occupy positions 
subject to the CUasaification Act of 1923, as 
amended. 

ESTABLISHMENT OP SATES POR CLASSES OP 
positions WITHIN GRADES 
Sec. 302. Section 3 of the Classification Act 
of 1933. as amended, is further amended by 
Inserting at the end of such section a para¬ 
graph reading as follows: 

“In subdividing any grade into classes of 
positions, as provided in the foregoing para¬ 
graph. the Civil Service Commission, when¬ 
ever it deems such action warranted by the 
nature of the duties and responsibilities of 
a class of positions in comparison with other 
cla.«seB in the same grade, and in the interests 
of good administration, is authorized to es¬ 
tablish for any such subdivision or class a 
minimum rate, which shall be one of the 
pfiy rates, but not in excess of the middle 
rate, of that grade as set forth In section 13 
of this act, as amended. Whenever tb? Com¬ 
mission shall find that within the same Gov¬ 
ernment organissatlon and at the same loca¬ 
tion gross inequities exist between basic per 
annum rates of pay fixed for any class of po¬ 
sitions under this act and the compensation 
of employees whose basic rates of pay are 
fixed iff wage boards or similar administra¬ 
tive authority serving the same purpose, the 
Commission is herebly empowered, In order 
to correct or reduce such inequities, to estab¬ 
lish as the minimum rate of pay for such 
class of positions any rate not in excess of 
the middle rate within the range of pay fixed 
by this act for the grade to which such class 
of positions is allocated. For the purposes 
of this section the fourth rate of a six-rate 
grade shall be considered to be the middle 
rate of that grade. Minimum rates estab¬ 
lished under this section shall be duly pub¬ 
lished by regulation and may be revised from 
time to time by the Commission. The Com¬ 
mission shall make a report of such actions 
or revisions with the reasons therefor to 
Congress at the end of each fiscal year.” 

PEBZODXC .WITaiN-CaUXIB 8ALAST ADVANCXMSMTS 
Sxc. 303. Subsection <b) of seotion 7 of the 
Classification Act of 1023, as amended, is 
hereby further amended substituting ”12” 
for '^18.’ ”18” for *«0,” and "month” for 
"quarter”; by substituting "Isss than 8200” 
for ”880 or 8100.” 8n^”8200 or mors” for 
”8200 or 8250”; by sinking out paragraphs 
(2) and (3) and Inserting in lieu thereof the 
following: 

“(2) That an employes shall not be ad¬ 
vanced unless his current efficiency Is good 
or better than good.”; 

and by renumerlng paragraph (4) as para¬ 
graph “(3).” 

■EWAXOB EOa BUraUOB sctoompubhbibnt; 

AUTBOBOsnoN AND lOinmtmg 
Ssc. 804. Subsection (f) of section 7 of the 
Classification Act of 1928, ss mmsiidsd. I* 
hereby further amended to read as fdilowi; 

"(f) Within the nmlt of avsUable appro** 
prlatlons, aa a rsimrd for superior aoooffi* 
pllshment, under standards to l^ .proiiii|l« 
gated by the Civil B e r v loe Commission, and 
subject to prior approval fay the Civil dervies 
Oo mm is etan , or del e gat io n of autiKBttf aa 
provided in subsection (g). the head ot Bpy 


department or agency 18 authorlBid to make 
additional wlthln-grade compensation ad¬ 
vancements. but any such additional ad¬ 
vancements shall not exceed one step and no 
enpioyet shall be eligible for more than one 
addlttonal advancement hereunder within 
each of the time periods spedfled In sub¬ 
section (b). All aotlona under this subsec¬ 
tion and the reasons therefor shall be re¬ 
ported to the Civil Service Commission. The 
Commission shall present an annual consoli¬ 
dated report to the Congress covering the 
numbers and types of actions taken under 
this BUbeection.” 

BXWAROS FOR SUPERIOR ACOOMPLZSKMENT; EE- 

BPONSIBnJTT OP CIVIL BSRVlOB COMMISSION 

Bsc. 805. Subsection (g) of section 7 of the 
Glassification Act of 1923. as amended, is 
hereby further amended to read aa follows: 

"(g) The 0*vll Service Commission Is here¬ 
by authorized to issue such regulations as 
may be necessary for the administration of 
this seotion. In such regulations the Com¬ 
mission Is hereby empowered, in Its discre¬ 
tion, to delegate to the head of any depart¬ 
ment or agency, or his designated represent¬ 
ative. the authority to approve additional 
withln-grade compensation advancements 
provided for in subsection (f). without prior 
approval In individual cases by the Commis¬ 
sion. and to withdraw or suspend such au¬ 
thority from time to time, whenever post¬ 
audit of such actions by the Commission in¬ 
dicates that standards promulgated by the 
Commission have not been observed.” 

nfCRBASB IN BASIC SATES OF COMPENSATION 

Sec. 308. (a) Bach of the existing rates of 
basic compensation set forth In section 13 
of the Classification Act of 1923. as amended, 
except those affected by subsection (b) of 
this section, is hereby increased by 20 per¬ 
cent of that part thereof which is not In 
excess of 81.200 per annum, plus 10 percent 
of that part thereof which Is In excess of 
81,200 per annum but not in excess of 84,600 
per annum, plus 6 percent of that part there¬ 
of which is in excess of 84,600 per annum. 
Such augmented rates shall be considered 
to be the regular basic rates of compensation 
provided by such section. 

(b) (1) The proviso to the fifth paragraph 
tinder the heading "Crafts, protective, and 
custodial service” in section 13 of the Classi¬ 
fication Act of 1023, as amended, is hereby 
amended to read as follows: **Provided, That 
charwomen working part time be paid at the 
rate of 78 cents an hour, and head char¬ 
women at the rate of 83 cents an hour.” 

(2) Such section Is amended so as to pro¬ 
vide the following rates of compensation for 
positions in the clerical-mechanical service: 

Grade 1, 78 to 86 cents an hour. 

Grade 2. 91 to 98 cents an hour. 

Grade 8, 81.05 to 81.10 an hour. 

Grade 4. 81.18 to 81.31 an hour. 

(c) The increase in existing rates of basic 
compensation provided by this section shall 
not be construed to be an "equivalent in¬ 
crease” in compensation within the meaning 
of section 7 (b) (1) of the Clssstfieatlon Act 
of 1928, as amended. 

Titlx IV—Osmauc Pbovisioms 
GENUAL BEiaspnoNs 

Sxc. 401. (a) ffhe provisions of this act 
shall not ap^y to elsctsd officials, Judgss. or 
heads of departments. Independent estab¬ 
lishments, and agencies. At used in this sub* 
section the term "elsctsd officials” shall not 
include officers elected by the Senate or House 
of Representatives who are not hiembers of 
either body. 

(b) The provlslona of this act, eieept the 
prQvlBions of section 406, shall not apply to 
(1) officers and employees Ui .the field service 
of the Post Office Department; (2) emplc^eee 
whose basic compensation it fixed and ad¬ 
justed from time to tims in* accordance with 
prevailing rates by wags boards or similar 
administrative autbdrtw eervlng the samg 
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patpokt; (ti) «mi»loy6M outside the ccmtl- 
nentai linute of the United Stetest including 
AlMke, who ere peid in eeoordenca with local 
native prevailing wage rates for the area in 
which employed; (4) ottcers and employees 
of the Inland Waterways Corporation: (6) 
individuals to whom the provisions of section 
1 (a) of the aet of March 24, 1943 (Public 
Law No. 17, 78th Cong.), are applicable; and 
(6) employees of the Transportation Corps of 
the Army of the United States on vessels 
operated by the United States, and vessel em- 
ployeea of the Coast and Oeodetlc Survey, 
and such employees may be compensated in 
accordance with the wage practices of the 
maritime industry. 

IVTBCT ON IXZSTZNa LAWS ASTBCTINO CERTAIN 
ZNSPBCTXONAL QHOUP8 

Sec. 402. The provisions of this act shall 
not operate to prevent payment for overtime 
services or extra pay for Sunday or holiday 
w rh in accordance with any of the follow¬ 
ing statutes: Act of February 18, 1011, as 
amended (U. S. C.. title 19. secs. 261 and 267); 
act of July 24.1919 (U. S. C.. title 7, sec. 394); 
act of June 17, 1930. as amended (U. S. C., 
title 10. secs. 1450. 1451. and 1452); act of 
March 2. 1031 (U. B. C.. title 8. secs. 109a and 
109b); act of May 27. 1036. as amended 
(U. 8. C.. title 46. sec. S82b): act of March 23. 
1941 (U. S. C., Supp. m. title 47, sec. 154 (f) 
(2)); act of June 8.1944 (Public Law No. 328. 
78th Cong.): Provided, That the overtime. 
Sunday, or holiday services covered by such 
payment shall not also form a basis for over¬ 
time or extra pay under title I of this act. 

XNCBSASB IN BASIC RATKB FOB CUBTOMS 

EMPLOYEES 

Sec. 403. The existing basic rates of pay 
aet fortb in the act entitled **An act to ad¬ 
just the compensation of certain employeea 
in the customs Service.*’ approved May 29, 
1028. as amended, and those set forth in the 
second paragraph of section 24 of the Immi¬ 
gration Act of 1917, as amended, are hereby 
Increased In the same amount as correspond¬ 
ing rates for poaittons subject to the Classi¬ 
fication Act of 1928. as amended, would be 
Increased imder the provisions of section 306 
of this act; and each such augmented rate 
shall be considered to be the regular basic 
rate of compensation. 

ESTABLISHMENT OT BASIC WOR KW EE K 

Sec. 404. It shall be the duty of the heads 
of the several executive departments, inde¬ 
pendent establlebmente. and agenclee, in¬ 
cluding Government-owned or Oovemment- 
controUed corporations, and the municipal 
government of the District of Columbia, to 
establish for all full-time employees In their 
respective organizations. In the departmental 
and the field services, a basic administrative 
workweek of 40 hours, and to require that 
the hours of work in such workweek be per¬ 
formed within a period of not more than 6 cf 
any 7 conaecutlve days. The provisions of 
the Saturday half-holiday law of March 8. 
1981 (46 Stat. 1482; U. 8. C.. title 5, sec. 
26 (a)) shall not be applicable to employees 
in such organizations. The provisions of so 
much of section 5 of the act making appro¬ 
priations for the legislative, executive, and 
judicial expenses of the Government for the 
fiscal year ending June 80,1894, and for other 
purposes, as amexuied (80 Btat. 816; U. S. C.. 
title 6. sec. 29). as precedes the second proviso 
in such section Is hereby repealed. 

aaSULATlOMS 

Bac, 405. The Civil Service Commission Is 
hereby authorized to Issue such regulations 
as may be necessary for the ad m i ni stration 
of the foregoing provisions of this act. sub¬ 
ject to tbe approval of the President. Insofar 
as this act affeoti employees In or under the 
executive branch of tbe Oovemmssit. 
ptMoimaL onuNQs 

QIC. 406. (a) It Is hereby declared to be the 
sense of the Omigress that In the interest of 
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economy and efBoiency the beads of depart* 
ments and agencies in the executive branch 
of the Government shall terminate the em* 
ployment of such of the employees thereof as 
are not required for the proper and efficient 
performance of the functions of their re* 
apectlve departments and agencies. 

(b) Tbe heads of departments and agen¬ 
cies in the executive branch shall preaent to 
the Director of the Bureau of the Budget 
such information as the Director shall from 
time to time, but at least quarterly, require 
for the purpose of determining the numbers 
of full-time civilian employeea and the man- 
months of part-time civilian employment 
(other than full-time employees o^. and part- 
time employment by, the War and Navy De¬ 
partments in the Territories and possessions) 
required within the United States for tbe 
proper and efficient performance of the au¬ 
thorized functions of their respective de¬ 
partments and agencies. The Director shall, 
within 60 days after the date of enactment 
of this act and from time to time, but at 
least quarterly, thereafter, determine the 
numbers of employees and man-months of 
employment so required, and any personnel 
or employment in such department or agency 
in excess thereof shall be released or termi¬ 
nated at such times as the Director shall 
order. Such determinations, and any num¬ 
bers of employees or man-months of employ¬ 
ment paid In violation of the orders of the 
Director, shall be reported quarterly to the 
Congress. Each auch report shall include a 
statement showing for each department and 
agency the net increase or decrease in such 
employees and employment as compared with 
the corresponding data contained in the next 
preceding report, together with any sugges¬ 
tions the Director may have for legislation 
which would bring about economy and 
efficiency in the use of Government personnel. 

(c) Determinations by the Director of 
numbers of employees and xnan-months of 
employment required shall be by such appro¬ 
priation units or organization units as he 
may deem appropriate. 

(d) The Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget shall maintain a continuous study of 
all appropriations and contract authoriza¬ 
tions In relation to personnel employed and 
shall, under such policies as the President 
may prescribe, reserve from expenditure any 
savings In salaries, wages, or other categories 
of expense which he determines to be possi¬ 
ble as a result of reduced personnel require¬ 
ments. Such reserves may be released by the 
Director for expenditure only upon a satis¬ 
factory showing of necessity. 

(e) As used in this section— 

(1) the term “United States” shall include 
tbe Territories and possesBlons; 

(2) the term “full-time civilian employees'* 
shall include full-time Intermittent (when 
actually employed), $1 per year, without com¬ 
pensation, and casual workers, as defined by 
the Civil Service Commission; and 

(3) the term “part-time civilian employ- 
mefit" shall Include part-time employiiieDt 
by intermittent (when actually employed). 
$1 per year, without compensation, end eeeual 
workers, as defined by the Civil Bervioe 
Commission. 

appropriation AUTHoeavD 

Sec. 407. There are hereby BUtfaqrlaed to bo 
appropriated aueb sumi ee may be neoeeeary 
to carry out the provisions of this eot. 

Sec. 408. Amounts payablt under tbe pro¬ 
visions of this act. other tbon eg an Increaae 
In the basic rates under title nt or tmder 
section 403. shall not be considered in deter¬ 
mining tbe amofunt of a pereoa’s azmual in¬ 
come or annual rate of oompeasatton for the 
purposee of paragraifii It (a) of part zn of 
Veterans Rela t i on No. I (a), at amended, 
or section 818 cf title ZZ of tbe act entitled 
“An act making appropriations for the legis¬ 
lative branch of the Oovenxment for the fiscal 


year ending June 30, 1983, and for other 
purposes,*' approved June 80. 1032, as 
amended. 

repeal op CONPLICTXNO provisions op EXXSTINa 
LAW 

SBC. 409. All laws or parts of laws in con¬ 
flict with the provisions of this act are hereby 
repealed. 

EfTBCTXVE DATE 

Sxo. 410. This act shall take effect on July 
1. 1946. 

anniversary op NORWAY B 
INDZIPENDENCE 

Mr. LANQER. Mr. President, today is 
the anniversary of the independence of 
Norway. In my State of North Dakota 
roughly 40 percent of the people are of 
Scandinavian descent, an overwhelming 
majority of the 40 percent being Nor¬ 
wegians. They have made an outstand¬ 
ing record in that State. During World 
War No. 1, when Secretary of the Treas¬ 
ury McAdoo offered a prize to the county 
in the United States which would buy 
the most Liberty bonds in the Third Lib¬ 
erty Loan drive, it was Traill County. 
N. Dak., 95 percent Scandinavian, which 
won the prize. Today I am happy to 
congratulate the great Nation of Norway 
on again having obtained its freedom. 

LEAVE OP ABSENCE 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, the 
Senate Committee on Public Lands and 
Surveys is holding hearings In the States 
of Nevada and Utah during the next en¬ 
suing 2 weeks. I am a member of that 
committee, and I ask permission to ab¬ 
sent myself from the Senate from Mon¬ 
day next until June 1. 

The ACTINO PRESIDENT pro tem¬ 
pore. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the request Is granted. 

AIRPLANE ACCIDENTB 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I have 
referred to the fact that today is the an¬ 
niversary of the independence of Norway. 
1 am satisfied that the people of Scan¬ 
dinavian descent in my State, who are 
patriotic and loyal citizens, would like 
nothing better than to have me take up 
first the matter of airplane accidents. 
According to the report of Mr. Arnold, 
17,000 pilots have been killed here upon 
the soil of the United States, 3 times 
as many as have been killed in all the 
combat zones. 

Before proceeding further, I wish to 
correct a mistake which I made in one 
of my former talks, in connection with 
the Curtiss-Wright Corporation. In 
speaking at that time 1 made a mistake 
in identifying the Mr. Wright to whom 
I referred. I stated upon the floor at 
that time, and afterward stated to the 
Buffalo Evening News correspondent, 
that I was referring to Burdette S. 
Wright. The man to whom I intended 
to refer was Theodore P. Wright, former¬ 
ly vice president of the Curtiss-Wright 
Corporation. I do not wish to do any 
injustice to Mr. Burdette S. Wright, who 
is now vice president of the Curtiss- 
Wright Corporation. The man to whom 
I intended to refer was Theodore P. 
Wright, formerly vice president, and a 
man who, until a few days ago, at 
waSirStill in the employ of the United 
States Oovernment. 
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Mr. President, if it takes a calamity to 
awaken the American people to the 
greatest scandal of this war, then that 
calamity is already here. I have tried 
many times to impress upon my distin¬ 
guished colleagues the urgent need for a 
thorough congressional investigation of 
the bewildering factors behind the causes 
of our numerous service air crashes. 
Merely a few spasmodic investigations of 
aircraft plants will not solve this unfor¬ 
tunate predicament; we must have a 
sweeping investigation of all of our air¬ 
craft plants. More than 17,500 of our 
planes have crashed in the continental 
United States—^more than in combat on 
all the world battle fronts put together. 
Only yesterday another Plying Portress 
went down, with loss of life, while on a 
routine training trip here in the United 
States. Yet. we sit here, some indiffer¬ 
ent, other carefree, while our boys die 
in w’hat appear to be defective planes 
made in certain American aircraft fac¬ 
tories. 

Up to now I have discussed amazing 
conditions that exist within our aircraft 
plants. Today I shall relate eyewitness 
accounts of what experienced men con¬ 
versant with all types of airplanes have 
witnessed, not only at air bases on the 
battle fronts, but also at Army air depots 
here in the United States. For obvious 
reasons I shall not reveal the names or 
addresses of some of my informants, 
particularly those still in uniform. I 
shall, however, read to the Senate the 
subject matter of some of their illumi¬ 
nating messages received to date. 

Mr. President, the greatest scandal of 
the last war was the production of dan¬ 
gerous and defective aircraft for use by 
our armed forces. The factors and con¬ 
ditions that caused that sliameful and 
disgraceful scandal have again appeared 
on the American scene. We have had 
not one Pearl Harbor, but thousands of 
them right here In our American air¬ 
craft plants. During the last war Con¬ 
gress appropriated $1,650,000,000 for air¬ 
craft, and all that General Pershing re¬ 
ceived in France was 196 planes—all un¬ 
fit for war service. I ask every Member 
of the Senate to read General Pershing’s 
memoirs. It is a shameful commentary 
on some of the men who are still in con¬ 
trol of our aircraft industry. One para¬ 
graph of General Pershing’s memoirs 
reads as follows; 

Borne of the more sensational newspapers 
at home are making extravagant claims about 
the large number of American planes actively 
engaged in France when in fact up to this 
moment there Is not a single plane of Ameri¬ 
can make on the western front. 

Yes; it is of official record that not a 
isingle combat plane of American design 
saw action in the last World War. 

Mr. President, the Curtiss-Wrlght Cor¬ 
poration, which I have discussed on a 
number of occasions, is the namesake 
and the offspring of the company that 
was punished during the last World War 
for aircraft sabotage, it was then known 
as the Curtiss Airplane and Motor Cor¬ 
poration, and the plants were located at 
Hammoiidsport and North Elmwood, 
N. Y. 

Here Is what Justice Hughes, formerly 
of the United States Supreme Court, re¬ 
ported to the Attorney General In 1918,, 


after his sensational investigation of air¬ 
craft production: 

RAMMONOBPOBT PLANT OF TRX CURTISS CO. 

In the course of this inquiry Information 
was received that frequent attempts had been 
made to conceal defects in motors and tlielr 
different parts which were in course of man¬ 
ufacture at the plant of the Curtiss Aero¬ 
plane & Motor Corporation, at Hammonds- 
port, N. T. Evidence having been obtained 
as to specific instances of this practice, there 
was an investigation in July last before a 
grand jury in the western district of New 
York. John W. Ryan. Esq., of Buffalo, being 
appointed special counsel for the purpose, 
which resulted in the return of Indictments 
against Lewis Longwell and Hector Bordeau. 
subforemen In the assembly room of the 
Hammondsport plant, under section 3 of the 
Sabotage Act of April 20. 1018. Demurrers 
to these mdlctments have been overruled and 
the cases are awaiting trial. 

NORTH ELMWOOD PLANT 

In view of the conditions found at the 
North Elmwood plant of the Curtiss Aero¬ 
plane Sc Motor Corporation, there was a spe¬ 
cial Investigation through special agents of 
the Department of Justice for the purpose 
of discovering violations of the Sabotage Act. 
with the result that evidence was brought 
before the grand Jury In the western district 
of New York. John W. Ryan. Esq., acting as 
special counsel, and Indictments were ob¬ 
tained in September against Richard East¬ 
man, foreman of the propeller department; 
Frank Truell. an assistant foreman; and 
David Rogovan. a workman, under the Sab¬ 
otage Act. On October 9 these defendants 
pleaded guilty and were fined $500 each. 

It was the Curtiss-Wright Corporation 
that the late Billy Mitchell charged with 
making faulty ’’fiying coffins.” 

Mr. President, America did not know 
about that tragic production scandal 
imtil the war was over and the damage 
had already been perpetrated. We lost 
many millions of dollars and thousands 
of American soldiers because that scan¬ 
dal was allowed to continue, unnoticed, 
and unhampered. 

In this war. World War No. 2. we have 
lost thousands of planes and as many 
brave young men because of the greed 
and selfishness of some of our aircraft 
officials. The production of defective 
aircraft must be stopped. It must be 
stopped immediately. I demand that 
the administration take immediate 
action against the officials responsible 
for allowing these repugnant conditions 
to fiourish and to exist. 

At this point I wish to call to the at¬ 
tention of the Senate the experiences of 
Laurence J. Girault, formerly of the 
Army Air Forces, and now residing at 
941 South Home Avenue, Oak Park, Ill. 
This man has spent 29 months in a for¬ 
ward Fifth Air Force Service Ck)mmand 
Depot. At this Pacific station Mr. Girault 
witnessed the disheartening effects of de¬ 
fective aircraft production upon the mo¬ 
rale of our fighting men. He wanted to 
diagnose the causes of certain out¬ 
rageous defects found in war planes that 
were shipped to the battle fronts. He 
was in a position to discover many In¬ 
stances of dangerous conditions existing 
In factory and A. A. F. certified aircraft. 
He charges that poor workmanship, 
especially poor inspection, caused need¬ 
less delay at overseas stations. Aircraft 
engines and wings, he testified, had to be 
removed In order to correct a fault in an 
inaccessible place. 


Upon receiving a medical discharge 
from the armed forces, this man, who 
had spent 29 months overseas, was de¬ 
termined to secure a position with an 
aircraft company in the hope of finding 
out for himself why defective planes were 
being sent to the battle fronts. 

So Mr. Girault became an aircraft in¬ 
spector, final assembly, at the Douglas 
Aircraft Co. at Park Ridge, Ill. In this 
factory this former soldier found the an¬ 
swer to this great scandal. He left the 
factory in protest because he, too, could 
not conscientiously approve defective 
products. I shall let him tell his own 
story; but, before doing that I wish to 
read a letter addressed at Fifth Air Force 
Area Command, Air Depot No. 2. A. P. O. 
922. care of postmaster, San Francisco 
written on the 6th day of June 1944, to 
whom it may concern. It is a letter ex¬ 
plaining who Mr. Girault is. 

S^. Laurence J. Olrault has served under 
my command In the Southwest Pacific area 
at depot No. 2. It has come to my attention 
that Sergeant Girault is being returned to 
tne United States for possible physical dis¬ 
charge from the United States Army. 

This man, during his period of service in 
this theater, has given excellent performance 
in repair of military alicraft, and particularly 
In the overhaul and engine test of Pratt Sc 
Whitney and Wright Cyclone engines. 

Due to the time he has spent In the service 
of his country, he has undoubtedly nut had 
the opportunity— 

I ask unanimous consent to incorpo¬ 
rate m the Record later any of the re¬ 
maining portion of the letter which I 
choose to indicate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, permission is granted. 

Mr. DANGER. The letter is signed, 
V. E. Bertrandies, Colonel, Air Corps, 
commanding 

In further proof of what this man, 
who was overseas for 29 months, and 
who was disgusted, found in airplanes 
after he returned to this country and 
obtained a job in an aircraft factory, I 
read what he said. On April 27. 1945: 

It should be apparent that what is hap¬ 
pening in the factories now. in manslaughter 
potential, is much more vital than what has 
already happened. My account given in the 
following happened In the Southwest Pacific 
war theater and at the Park Ridge, Bl., plant 
of Douglas Aircraft Co., Inc., where the C54 
"Skymaster” Is built. 

In general, faults In military airplanes de¬ 
livered to overseas stations are so common 
as to make the citing of examples difficult. 
However, here are several instances which 
occurred at V. A. F. A. S. C., Depot 2, A. P. O. 
No. 922: * 

1. During a “300-bour inspection" on a 
Douglas A-20Q, wing attachments bolts were 
checked. One bolt had only three threads 
entered into the nut. The airplane already 
had flown many combat hours In New Guinea. 

2. The pilot of a Bell P39N made an 
emergency landing on the nmway wrecking 
the airplane. Lateral controls were jammed 
by a bolt carelessly left by factory In this 
new airplane. 

8. My crew rebuilding a P38F~4 Lockheed 
and modifying it to P88-C16 fitted new en¬ 
gines, superchargers; and intercoolers. Dur¬ 
ing tests on the engines, one throttle jammed. 
Investigation found the cauw to be loom 
sheet metal parts and rivets, from the inter¬ 
cooler. In the carburetor throat. This Inter¬ 
cooler was received sealed and certified clean 
by Lockheed and "AAF” inspeeticm. The 
.il^ecesslty to closely check P-88 airplanes 
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called for the removal of countless Pbilllpe 
head screws resulting in the depletion of 
PhUllpa screw drivers In that theater. Sub. 
•equent screws were removed by drills and 
punches. Loose union nuts and fittings fre¬ 
quently prevented these aircraft from climb¬ 
ing to their altitude. Many P*<38 airplanes 
had the engines and superchargers adjusted 
so poorly that no degree of synchronism was 
po^ble. Many Instances, in the early stages 
of the use of this fighter, were found of air¬ 
planes, returned from combat, whose turbo¬ 
superchargers had never functioned because 
of frozen linkage. 

4. A Lockheed F-4S, which was rebuUt un¬ 
der Lockheed's supervision at an Army air 
depot, was sent overseas with extensive dam¬ 
age still existing in the center section caused 
by the initial crash landing. Considerable 
repair was necessary. 

5. On Bell P~89Q aircraft, rigging set to 
Technical Order Instructions caused load 
conditions, during rolling maneuvers on the 
aileron control. When the Servo tabs were 
set to zero instead of the specified 2 de¬ 
grees, the characteristics of maneuvers were 
improved. All subsequent airplanes were 
thus rigged contrary to factory instructions. 

Mr. President, in order to use these 
planes, it was necessary to do exactly the 
opposite of what the factory had in¬ 
structed to be done. 

I continue reading; 

This model airplane commonly had the 
aileron hinge line as much as i/4-lnch out 
of position, necessitating corrective trimming 
with consequent loss of cruising speed. 

6. On engines of airplanes shipped over¬ 
seas, there were many evidences of either 
ignorance or carelessness, such as: plugs 
safety wired loose; safety wiring backwards; 
and on four B-24 airplanes, which were flown 
trans-Paclflc, I foimd on their 18 engines, 
that out of 82 rocker box to sump seals, only 
18 were complete. Corrosion on airplanes 
exposed to saltwater spray and sea air was 
accelerated by intimate use of dissimilar 
metals. 'Riis caused delay while corrective 
action was taken. 

7. On a new wing replaced on a Curtiss 
P-40E, the aileron supplied was defective. 
The fabric was not secured to the riba. This 
caused the aircraft to viciously roll at speeds 
270-300 miles per hour endangering the life 
of the pilot. 

So much for overseas items. Reverting to 
the factory where I subsequently worked from 
Aug\ist 7 to December 3. 1944. At this plant 
X found that there were innumerable mis¬ 
demeanors which recur on most of their 
ships: 

1. On the integral fuel tanks, the zinc 
chromate fillets sometimes hid missing rivets 
which are only sometimes discovered by leak 
test. 

2. Oil cans (or loose akin) occur on all 
aircraft. No redesign is incorporated to 
obviate this and "patch up" salvage is prev¬ 
alent on the line (i. e., rivets are removed 
and the can is distributed in surrounding 
panels or the contour of the former or 
stringer is augmented by addition of sheet- 
metal shims). In the can condition the 
stress during flight is concentrated on rivets 
not so desired. 

8. Engine and propeller controls lack a 
safety device. Pull-off (misaligned pulleys) 
exists on all aircraft. This is a direct result 
of poor design and economy of pulleys. Con¬ 
trols have no pedestal stops to prevent ex¬ 
cessive spring back and cable riding off 
engine bay pulleys. 

4. Rudder tab controls do not incorporate 
stops to prevent strain due to over-travel. 

6. No fire extinction means is provided for 
the "bell hole" compartment. 

8. Steel tttUng of engine mountings is 
scraped bare of protective priming and bare 
aluminum clips and steel fokker clamps are 


attached for alleged electrical bond with re¬ 
sulting deterioration of this vital structure. 

7. The main structural Joining of the outer 
wing to the center section is shimmed with 
U-shims at initial fit. No attempts to truly 
mate these important faces are made. This 
is bad engineering practice. The use of any 
type of shim in structures is to be discredited. 

8. Inspection reports ("squawks") of minor 
nature are encouraged In quantity by the 
Inspection Department. Chronic "squawks" 
are not traced to source for correction. Some 
of these are due to faulty drawing. Reports 
dealing with the "airworthiness" of the air¬ 
plane are signed off ("bought") by the In¬ 
spection supervisor. 

Time is the No. 1 factor in the modern 
warplane factory, everything else Is sec¬ 
ondary. Time is this prime consideration 
that governs all the operations during the 
manufacture of aircraft. If airworthiness is 
at all secondary It is my purpose to point 
out that this is Indeed putting the cart be¬ 
fore the horse. 

Airplanes during the process of manufac¬ 
ture must move down the assembly line as 
scheduled. Each operation takes only so 
long and no longer—no matter what the dif¬ 
ficulty—in order that the factory may keep 
up its quota. 

This is the statement of Mr. Laurence 
J. Girault, who served 29 months over¬ 
seas at a forward air service command 
depot and received an honorable dis¬ 
charge, who saw these faulty planes and 
came back and got a job so that he could 
study them. This is his statement, Mr. 
President, it is not mine. 

So something must be sacrificed that the 
ship might get out of the door into the ramp, 
and that something is airworthiness. 

When the ship Is outside, all the Inspection 
records are finalized and the airplane Is ac¬ 
cepted as ready for flight test. Subsequently 
the machine is test-flown and an A. A. P. 
pilot— 

Of whom 17,500 have already died— 
takes delivery and ferries it to a seaboard 
air depot. From this point the aircraft Is 
consigned or flown overseas. 

At the delivery point overseas the Air Serv¬ 
ice Command carries out a rigorous Inspec¬ 
tion that experience has found to be very 
necessary. Here are found all the faults 
such as: loose union nuts, hose clamps, bolts, 
plugs; stripped threads; missing and dam¬ 
aged parts; Improperly bucked and missing 
rivets: improper safetylng; wrong size screws 
in anchor nuts; dissimilar metal in Intimate 
contact; deep scratches In parts of the pri¬ 
mary s^ucture; and numerous other defects 
not forgetting foreign matter lying in Inac¬ 
cessible places, that could contribute to the 
loss of flying personnel and the airplane. 
All these things are prevalent on aircraft 
"bought" by factory and A. A. F. Inspection. 
The writer has seen the loss of life definitely 
attributed to factory careleaaneea of this 
kind. 

Apart from the disturbing taetor of pos¬ 
sible loss of life and aircraft there Is also 
to be considered the loss of pertonnance of 
these fighting airplanes. In general this 
condition is hidden and might past unde¬ 
tected by the O. I. inspector to show up later 
in the stress of battle when that extra 
something is demanded of the ship. That 
loose union nut, hidden from eursory view 
by paneling or other aooemorlee, that has 
been keeping seal only by virtue of the flare 
of the tube, gives up and another of our air¬ 
craft is missing. 

Getting back to that time factor. Let’s 
look at the time tt t ake s for an airplane to 
be fit for dottbat after tt has arrived at the 
theater asMidbly depot It ehould be very 
apparent that theee O, X.'e woiking in the 
^ore of extreme eumatio discomfiture with 
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m akeshift Jigs and tools devised by necessity, 
are working on the factory's time with time 
much more pressing; yet It Is here that the 
aircraft becomes airworthy. 

In my 29 months in a forward Fifth Air 
Force Air Etervice Command Depot never have 
I seen a repair Job like I saw made on a dam¬ 
aged nacelle on the assembly line of a factory 
here recently. The V. A. F. A. s. c. Inspec¬ 
tors would have turned down that repair that 
was "OK Engineering." "OK Stress," "OK 
Factory Inspection." and "OK A. A. F. In¬ 
spection." for appearance, "Bad Workman¬ 
ship" and poor practice. In all my experi¬ 
ence In civil and military aviation 1 had never 
seen main structural Joining shimmed for 
fit. yet In this factory there is an assembly 
line where the outer wing panels of this large 
airplane are shimmed at initial fit with bare 
dissimilar metal as a regular practice. 

1 don't propose that factories should slow 
down production. On the contrary, it has 
always been the case that a thing done cor¬ 
rectly causes less delay by inspection and 
gets more attention from the Individual 
worker. That's what counts—the personal 
interest of the workman. Personal respon¬ 
sibility for each Job should be enforced. 
There is no such thing as a factory workman 
who is totally unskilled: doing the same work 
on the same installation on every airplane 
on the line makes for adept and skilled work¬ 
men. All they lack la responsibility and I'm 
asking you, manager, engineer, inspector, and 
workman, to arrest this Irresponaibillty 
where it exists in your warplane factory and 
do some real "winning the war" from this 
end or don’t you build ’em to fight with? 

LAWRKNCK J. OXBAtTLT, 

Oak Park, III. 

Mr. President, I have a letter from one 
of my own constituents in North Dakota, 
a young soldier, who at the present time 
is stationed In Texas. I shall not give his 
name for he is still In the service and I 
do not want him to get Into trouble. 
What does he say? I read from his let¬ 
ter; 

It has come to my attention through a 
newspaper clipping which I received from 
home that you have caused the Senate War 
Investigating Committee to Investigate your 
charge that planes produced by the Buffalo, 
N. Y.. plant of CurtlBB-Wrlght Corporation 
were defective. According to the clipping, 
you have a statement from a former inspec¬ 
tor of that corporation (Frank R. Hirsch) 
that the plant produced defective aircraft 
and farced them through inspection into the 
armed forces. 

Since I am a former employee and Inspec¬ 
tor of the same corporation— 

That is the Curtiss-Wright plant at 
Buffalo— 

this matter Is especially interesting to me 
and I can sympathize with Mr. Hirsch's feel¬ 
ings. 

For nearly 2 years prior to entering the 
service I was employed by the Curtlss-Wrlght 
Corporation. During my time there I had 
ample opportunity to notice such activity. 
Frankly, I did see Just such a thing. It 
went on for a long time and was still going 
on when I left. It wouldn't surprise me if 
I should go back to work there tomorrow to 
see the Same thing being done. 

Where I worked they dldnT: exactly force 
material through the procurerAent inspec¬ 
tors of the armed forces, but they did force 
their own inspectors to accept aircraft parts 
that didn't meet requirements set up by their 
own engineering department. 

I hope the Mead committee will take 
note of that, and that 22 months after 
Senator Truman said there would be a 
report—22 months during which thou¬ 
sands more of our pilots have died here 
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in the United States—at last we may have 
the report. 

Then they used very clever methods of 
camouflage to get the procurement Inspectors 
to accept the blades lor use by ,the armed 
forces. 

I worked In the final Inspection depart¬ 
ment and In salvage, where 1 had a wonder¬ 
ful chance to see what they were doing. I 
even tried in my small way to put a stop to 
it. but failed. My foreman got wind of it 
and had me transferred to the night shift 
where I was helpless. Being very much dis¬ 
gusted. 1 enlisted and tried to forget the 
whole thing. It still makes me angry every 
time I think about it. Now I wish I had 
taken my observations to higher authorities 
at the proper time. 

That is from a North Dakota man. now 
In the service, who comes from an out¬ 
standing family in the State of North 
Dakota, and who will testify before the 
Mead committee any time they ask him 
to appear. He worked for 2 years in the 
Curtiss-Wright factory at Buffalo. 

Here is another letter from a soldier 
in Missouri: 

In regard to your recent action concerning 
an investigation of the inspection practices 
of the Curtiss Corporation of Buffalo. N. Y., 
I would like to advance my observations. 

The maintenance program of the Curtiss- 
Wright type airplane Is below standard. The 
manufacturers and Air Corps are both at 
fault. 

My beliefs are founded on 3 years* experi¬ 
ence in aircraft for a large corporation In 
which I served in many capacities, working 
up to a foreman's rating. I 'hm at present 
a crew instructor in the Army Air Forces. 

I recommend this man to the Mead 
committee for investigation. This 
makes one wonder what the committee 
has been doing for the last 22 months, 
while our pilots have been dying by the 
thousands. 

Mr. President, 1 submit that in the 
name of justice and righteousness as 
well as in humble respect, in discharge 
of an obligation to the boys who have 
died because of the selfishness and greed 
of a few of our bankers and stockholders 
who control our aircraft industry. Con¬ 
gress must rip this degrading scandal 
wide open. I read into the Record a 
few days ago the names of those who 
are the stockholders of the Curtiss- 
Wright Corporation, showing that 
almost without exception they have Wall 
Street connections, and are interested 
in making money out of the war. In a 
few days I shall give another talk upon 
this floor, showing how much money they 
have made—^not 10 percent, not 20, not 
100 percent, but much more than that. 
I shall quote the official records. 

Mr. President, the causes for the ap¬ 
palling loss of human life in plane acci¬ 
dents are a disgrace to the American 
people. The officers in the Army and 
Navy who are paid salaries by the 
people, and are trusted by the people to 
see that the Government receives a 
dollar's worth of material for every 
dollar expended, imdoubtedly have per¬ 
mitted a ring of aircraft manufacturers 
to outrageously supply Uncle Sam with 
dangerous and defectively constructed 
airships. I appeal to Mr. Average Citi¬ 
zen—the fathers and mothers, sisters 
and nf o. Joes—are you 

willing toofficials, who 
are spendffqmuFmSie^ to accept these 


defective and dangerous airships In the 
name of the United States Government? 

Mr. President, are the officials of our 
aircraft companies so powerful, so en¬ 
trenched here in Washington, that they 
can carry on their diabolical activities 
unmolested? Are these aircraft com¬ 
panies interested only in swelling their 
enormous profits and dividends in behalf 
of their stockholders—or are they inter¬ 
ested in manufacturing planes that will 
help America win this war more quickly, 
and bring our boys home safe and sound. 
The American people are beginning to 
sliow anxiety because their money is 
being squandered like water. The Amer¬ 
ican people have never been told the 
amazing secret who the profit-makers 
are in the production of war aircraft, 
and the methods by which they bene.lt 
financially at the public trough. 

Mr. President, who armed Hitler, 
Mussolini, and the Japs, for this out¬ 
rageous slaughter of human beings? 
Imagine the surprise, the indignation, 
of our gallant airmen after they have 
shot down or captured enemy aircraft, 
to find name plates and trade-marks of 
American manufacturers on these Axis 
planes. 

America will not have complete vic¬ 
tory until our **War Trust" is defeated 
once and for all time. I say to my dis¬ 
tinguished colleagues that wars will 
not be prevented until the profit element 
is removed from the greedy and inhuman 
souls who reap huge benefits out of these 
catastrophes. 

LEND-LEASE 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, Just a 
few weeks ago Congress extended the 
Lend-Lease Act for another year. With 
all the pressure of new problems upon 
us, I would be content not to reopen the 
lend-lease problem after I thought we 
had properly disposed of it, but recent 
pronouncements regarding the adminis¬ 
tration of the act gives me the uneasy 
feeling that the clear purpose of the act 
and the clear Intention of Congress are 
either not understood or are intentionally 
disregarded. 

Let me explain this briefly. Lend- 
lease was an act to promote the defense 
of the United States. The law was orig¬ 
inally passed when Germany and Italy 
sought to overrun Europe. The prime 
purpose of the act was to put the eco¬ 
nomic might of the United States behind 
the countries resisting Axis aggression. 
The scope of the act was enlarged when 
Russia was invaded and after Japan at¬ 
tacked the United States. In successive 
years thereafter the act was extended as 
the war continued, and the latest pub¬ 
lished figures show that to date more 
than $36,000,000 worth of American 
materials have been devoted to the pur- 
pase of the law, and nea figures which 
will come out will show approximately 
$40,000,000,000. 

All the circumstances under which the 
proposal to lend-lease arose, every phase 
of the great debate that took place on it; 
and the clear intent of Congress in pass¬ 
ing the law, affirm the fundamental prin¬ 
ciple which Is the root of the law. That 
principle is simply that lend-lease Is di¬ 
rectly concerned with the war against 
the Axis nations. It was a measure de¬ 


signed to assist the democracies in their 
effort to stop Axis aggression. The aid 
which was given the Allied Nations was 
predicated on the fact that they were 
actively participating, in one way or an¬ 
other, in the effort to stop Hitler, to stop 
Mussolini, and later to stop Japan. 
When the Axis had been defeated, the 
clear purpose of the act would be ended, 
and it was to cease. Congress and the 
American people supported the original 
act on this assumption. I was one of the 
stanchest supporters in the Senate of 
the Lend-Lease Act. As the act came 
up for successive renewals, the original 
purpose was reaffirmed, and in each in¬ 
stance, and in the case of each appropri¬ 
ation. I was one of its strongest sup¬ 
porters. On those occasions Congress 
made it clear beyond question that the 
act was regarded as a war measure—to 
cease when hostilities ended. 

The most recent renewal of the act 
was made when the war against Italy 
and Germany was in its final stages. 
Aware that the end of the war was at 
hand, Congress paid special attention 
to the question of fundamental policy of 
the act. In the hearings on the most 
recent renewal of the act pointed ques¬ 
tions were asked about its future admin¬ 
istration. These questions I may say 
were not idle ones. They did not come 
out of the clear sky. They arose be¬ 
cause there was considerable ground to 
believe that lend-lease was to be ex¬ 
tended into the future as a general 
means of serving the post-war economy 
of foreign nations. There was talk in 
the air that the United States might 
lend-lease $5,000,000,000 to Great Britain 
and $6,000,000,000 to Russia. A French 
lend-lease agreement gave some sub¬ 
stance to this fear by providing, under 
lend-lease, for shipments of American 
goods to Prance on credit terms extend¬ 
ing over 38 years. It was in this atmos¬ 
phere that the hearings in the House 
and Senate were held. Perhaps the 
main point of the hearings in both 
Houses was to make absolutely certain 
that lend-lease was held to its original 
conception as a war measure; and to see 
to it that it did not become the means 
of post-war foreign trade, reconstruction, 
credits, or any other device for post-war 
economic relations. 

Responding to the desire of Congress 
for this assurance, Mr. Leo T. Crowley, 
Lend-Lease Administrator, declared: 

It Is our understanding that lend-lease 
is entirely military aid, mutual aid to our 
allies in this war. and that after the war 
lend-lease will cease and will not be used for 
post-war rehabilitation purposes or have 
anything to do with post-war economic aid 
to these governments. 

In enacting the renewal bill itself, the 
House deliberately Included a provision 
to reinforce its understanding that lend- 
lease was to cease with the war, allowing 
only such additional time as would be 
needed to liquidate current operations 
under the law. 

The same problem arose in the Senate 
hearings and the same assurances were 
sought. On March 28, 1845, In answer 
to my direct question, Mr. Crowley re¬ 
peated In substance his testimony on 
this point before the House Foreign ^Af¬ 
fairs Committee. Respbndlng to an ob- 
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servation made toy my colleague the St¬ 
ator from Michigan [Mr. VAMDBNBnto], 
Mr. Crowley toeoame even more emphatic. 
He said: 

X want to make it very definite that lend- 
leaee wae not euppoied to and will not be 
need ae an eoonomle aid for poet-war re¬ 
habilitation through any indirect or direct 
method. 

Mr. LANGBR. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BRIDGES. 1 yield. 

Mr. LARGER. WUl the Senator give 
us the date of that interrogation? 

Mr. BRIDGES. That was on March 
28.1045. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President- 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Tay¬ 
lor in the chair). Does the Senator 
from New Hampshire yield to the Sena¬ 
tor from Ohio? 

Mr. BRIDGES. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. I think it might be well 
to call the Senator’s attention to the 
speech made by the senior Senator from 
h^chlgan [Mr. VandenberoI in support 
of extension of lend-lease when the ques¬ 
tion was discussed. I read what the 
Senator from Michigan said in the Sen¬ 
ate on April 9: 

Despite all the law we can write upon the 
subject, however. It Is inevitable that the 
sue ess of observance of the congr^lonal 
intent Is finally dependent upon the discre¬ 
tion of the Lend-Lease Administration. 
Therefore, the attitudes and interpretations 
of Administrator Leo T. Crowley beoome of 
vital concern. Under such clroumstancee. 
I am glad to say that the testimony of Ad- 
minlBtr*tor Crowley has repeatedly demon¬ 
strated that he totally concurs In this ex¬ 
pressed congressional Intent, and that It Is 
his repeatedly asserted purpose to live, so 
far as humanly possible, within the literal 
text of the law. But we cannot dose our 
eyes to the fact that despite every legislative 
preeautlon. we are finally at the mercy of 
the Administrator, checked solely by the 
vigilant use of our own appropriating power. 

I am clad t assert that 1 have the greatest 
sonfldenoe In Administrator Crowley in this 
regard. He was asked many times, and in 
many different ways. In both the House hear¬ 
ings and the Senate hearings on this bill, 
how he feels about his authority under the 
bill. He never failed to make tbe same un¬ 
qualified ftnswer. It may be summed up in 
a quotation of his testimony at page 68 of 
the House hearings. Mr. Crowley said: 

*1 do not think we have any right to use 
lend-lease for post-war eocmomto purposes.*' 

The Senator will remember that we 
attempted to change the law to make it 
even more clear, and that proposed 
amendment was rejected by only one 
vote. It was rejected only because many 
Members of the Senate had absolute 
tinist in Mr. Crowley's discretion, and 
that be would carry out the spirit of the 
act, without the necessity for writing 
drastic language into the act to make 
such action necessary. 

Mr. BRIDGES. 1 thank the Senator 
for the views he has expressed, in which 
X concur. 

Mr. President, on the assumption that 
the act was intimately related to the war 
and wag not to be used as a post-war in¬ 
strument* Congress renewed tbe authority 
of the Prudent until June 12, 1948. 

It is, therefore, with considerable sur¬ 
prise and with some irritation and regret 
that I have observed recent developments 


on the subject. Conflicting statements 
have come from official sources as to tbe 
future operations under the act. Acting 
Secretary of State Joseph C. Grew is 
quoted in the Washington Post as say¬ 
ing: 

Since 1941 the United States has agreed 
upon annual programs which have been 
embodied in protocols. In view of the 
changed military aituatlon, programs of auch 
duration are not required. Instead it Is pro¬ 
posed that lend-lease shipments to the Soviet 
Union be reviewed and continued where they 
are Justified on the basis of adequate in¬ 
formation regarding the essential nature of 
Soviet military supply requirements, and In 
the light of competing demands, as is the 
practice with respect to other lend-lease 
cotmtrles. 

I have before me an official news re¬ 
lease of the Department of State giving a 
further statement by Mr. Grew. It is 
a very carefully worded statement on fu¬ 
ture policy of lend-lease. When read as 
a whole It is clearly intended to lay a 
foundation for an interpretation of lend- 
lease as the State Department wishes to 
Interpret it and not as Congress intended 
the act to be used. 

It says: 

The act makes it clear that the President 
must determine what supplies and services 
shall be furnished as vital to the defense of 
the United States, and he may continue to 
make this determination during the exist¬ 
ence of the Lend-Lease Act. 

Mr. President, that is true, but the 
President must make his determinations 
within the framework of the law as Con¬ 
gress intended. Congress did not Intend 
the law to be used directly or indirectly 
for any other purpose than to finish the 
war which since 1941 we have made our 
own. 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BR IDGES. I yield. 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. I have in my hand 
a copy of the original Lend-Lease Act in 
whU^ these words are found: 

That the Prsaident may when he deems 
It in the Interest of natlonsl defex 

And 80 forth. I am sure from what I 
have heard of the discussion on the Sen¬ 
ate floor that it was the intention of 
Congress that lend-lease aid be granted* 
to those of our allies who are engaged in 
the conflict with Axis nations. 

Mr. BRIDGES. That is correct. 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. The Soviet Union 
is no longer at war with anyone, so tar 
as 1 know. Mr. Crowley, the Administra¬ 
tor of the lend-lease program gnd the 
lend-lease fund—and I wish to digress 
for a moment to say that there Is no 
administrator in Washington In whom 
I have greater confldenoe-*488ued a 
statement the other day In whlffii he said 
that lend-lease was ended so far as the 
Soviet Union was concerned, or at least 
1 so construed his statement. 1 under¬ 
stand the Senator from New Hampshire 
now to say that the Slate Department 
has reversed that poslUoii. 

Mr. BRIDGES. No. Xnanswer tothe 
Senator from South Dakota. 1 may say 
first that, as I have Indloated, X was very 
particular to bxiBg oixt that point, In the 
hearings before the Foreign Relations 
Committee, and other Senators brought 
it out. Mr. Crowley answered without 


any equivocation whatsoever. Let me 
say that I share the Senator’s high 
opinion of Mr. Crowley. I think he is an 
able administrator. I think he means 
what he says. And he in turn the day 
before yesterday issued a statement In 
which he reaflirmed the position which 
he took before the committee. Then in 
turn, the State Department, through Mr. 
Grew, the Acting Secretary, confuses the 
whole matter, so that any one could 
gather from Mr. Grew’s statement the 
reverse of what Mr. Crowley testified, and 
what Congress intended. Therefore 
what I am seeking, as a very staunch ad¬ 
vocate and supporter of lend-lease. is a 
clarification of the policy that lend-lease 
be used for war purposes only. If we are 
to have rehabilitation and aid to foreign 
countries, let the question come before 
Congress directly. Let us have an honest 
request for It, and not try to use lend- 
lease as a s ubstit ute. 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator sdeld? 

Mr. BRI DGES. I yield. 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. Let me ask the 
Senator if it is not his Interpretation of 
the discussions on the floor of the Sen¬ 
ate in the past couple of years that that 
was the intent of Congress? 

Mr. BRIDGES. Absolutely. If any 
Member of this body had any other 
thought in mind than that lend -lease was 
to be used as a war measure. a.s an aid in 
the prosecution of the war against the 
Nazi and Axis Powers, and for that pur¬ 
pose only. I should be interested to hear 
it. I do not believe one can find In any 
speech delivered In the Senate, or in any 
testimony before a committee, whether 
the committee was considering apnropri- 
ations or an extension of the act, the 
statement by any Senator that he in¬ 
tended lend-lease to be used for ansrthlng 
else than the successful prosecution of 
the war. If any Senator had a different 
thought in mind, now Is a good time for 
him to speak up. 

Again, Mr. Chrew says: 

The war we are engaged in is one war, not 
two aeparate ware, and the end of organized 
reaSstanoa in Xurope is not the end of the 
war. Occupation and military control in 
eraamj areae are required in Europe and can¬ 
not be effectively carried out on an unetable 
and a disorderly continent. The presence 
of American forces in war-devastated Eu¬ 
rope. their supply, and their redeployment 
In connection with continuing military op¬ 
erations will almost certainly require lend- 
lease shipments. If the President determines 
that lend-lease supplies must continue to 
move to Europe for an additional period be¬ 
cause the prosecution of the war requires it, 
he is authorized to do so under the act. Of 
course, he is also authorized to furnish neces¬ 
sary supplies to foreign countries on the 
basis of continuing hostilities in the Pa¬ 
cific. 

Mr. President, apart from minor mili¬ 
tary necessities of our own armies, this 
is a studied attempt to continue lend- 
lease on pretext of a military situation 
no longer directly connected with the war 
In Europe. 

'The war in Europe is over. ’The post¬ 
war phase there has already set in. We 
have an Allied control, a U. N. R. R. A., 
and other devices specifically designed to 
polife and to assist Europe In its post¬ 
war problems. Lend-lease was not in¬ 
tended to take care of those problems. 
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And the existence of those problems 
should not be used as a pretext for con« 
tinued operations under lend-lease. 

We have a hard war yet to win against 
Japan. It will take a heavy toll of Ameri¬ 
can lives before it is over. The American 
people want to get on with this war and 
finish it. American mothers and Ameri¬ 
can wives want their sons and husbands 
returned home at the earliest possible 
date. Every ounce of our energy, every 
item of war material, food and clothing 
we produce must be devoted to the war in 
the Pacific until wo push it through to a 
speedy and successful conclusion. 

We cannot have any diversions of lend- 
lease for any purpose except to those 
countries which are vigorously and openly 
working with us to defeat Japan, without 
sacrificing American lives and sacrific¬ 
ing the American effort in the war 
against Japan. I believe that to be the 
clear intent of Congress. 

I for one Intend to insist upon it. I 
want Mr. Crowley to insist upon it and 
to administer lend-lease as Congress 
understands it. I will not stand by and 
watch the State Department or any other 
agency of government Ignore the funda¬ 
mental basis of the act or practice a 
subtle evasion of it for any other pur¬ 
pose. It is not within the intent of the 
act to extend lend-lease aid to nations 
merely because they can be connected in 
some remote relation to the war in the 
Pacific. The act is designed to promote 
the defense of the United States, and at 
this moment the most important thing 
to the defense of the United States and 
in the minds of the American people is 
the speedy defeat of Japan and nothing 
else. 

Any country not actively and vigor¬ 
ously and directly aiding the United 
State in this life-and-death struggle in 
the Pacific has, at best, only a secondary 
claim on our economic resources. No 
country is entitled to economic aid under 
lend-lease for post-war purposes or on 
long-term credits. Aid of that nature 
must stand on its own merits clearly 
apart from lend-lease. 

Mr. President, I did not rise this after¬ 
noon to make idle talk about this matter. 
I am honestly disturbed, as many other 
Members of Congress, and many other 
Americans, are disturbed by this con¬ 
stant attempt to stretch lend-lease be¬ 
yond its original purposes. As a respon¬ 
sible Member of the United States Sen¬ 
ate, I Intend to use my infiuence and my 
vote to confine lend-lease to its original 
purposes, which I have always sup¬ 
ported. I will not willingly permit the 
law to be interpreted into something else, 
no matter what the pretext or how subtly 
it is presented. To do otherwise Is to 
deceive our people at this fateful 
moment, and Jeopardize the lives of 
thousands—perhaps hundreds of thou¬ 
sands—more of our American sons and 
daughters. 

Mr. LANOER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BRIDGES. I yield. 

Mr. LANOER. I am very happy to say 
that I was the only Senator to vote 
against lend-lease. I have always been 
proud of that vote. 1 am also happy 


that I voted agaiiust confirmation of the 
nomination of Mr. Grew. 

I note that the Senator says he will 
insist that Mr. Crowley stop lend-lease 
shipments to certain people. We enacted 
a law, known as the Tydings amend¬ 
ment, providing that Mr. Hershey could 
not draft certain of our farm boys, but 
they were drafted. I should like to have 
the Senator tell me how he proposes to 
stop Mr. Crowley from sending lend- 
lease material to Russia, or any other 
country which is not at war. 

Mr. BRIDGES. In answer to the Sen¬ 
ator from North Dakota, let me say that 
I do not know that I can. However, 
when the administration comes before 
the Appropriations Committee, of which 
I am now the ranking Republican mem¬ 
ber, for lend-lease appropriations, I in¬ 
tend to explore the situation very care¬ 
fully, and the next time the issue is be¬ 
fore Congress I intend to bring the sub¬ 
ject to a head. 

Mr. LANOER. A farmer who had 640 
acres of land, and a son who had many 
more units than the law required, wrote 
to me and asked, “Who is running this 
Government? Is it Mr. Hershey, or is it 
the Congress?” When the farmers were 
told that Congress was in control, the 
next question was, “Why not get rid of 
Mr. Hershey?” 

I should like to have the distinguished 
senior Senator from Ohio tMr. TaptI. 
who has been a Member of the Senate 
for a long time, tell us exactly what to do 
with the heads of some of the Govern¬ 
ment bureaus who do not follow the law. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BRIDGES. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. I believe that if a ma¬ 
jority of the Senate Committee on Ap¬ 
propriations should see fit to do so, the 
committee could practically force such a 
person out of office by depriving his or¬ 
ganization of appropriations. The diffi¬ 
culty is that Senate committees are 
usually not willing to go through with 
insisting upon performance of the law. 
Whether that is because they happen to 
be under the control of the same party 
which operates the Government, I do not 
know; but that is the difficulty which 
I have found in trying to obtain action. 

Mr. President, will the Senator further 
yield to me? 

Mr. BRIDGES. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. One issue which Interests 
me is the apparent ability of the State 
Department to overnUe Mr. Crowley. 
Mr. Crowley'comes before Congress as 
the Lend-Lease Administrator. He 
makes certain pledges to Congress, and 
carries out those pledges by Issuing a 
public statement as to how he thinks 
lend-lease to Russia should be limited. 
There is a question of degree. It is 
almost Impossible to write into the law 
in detail what we desire to have done.‘ 
It is a question whether or not particular 
material which is promised is something 
which is really necessary for ttie prosecu¬ 
tion of the war, or for post-war rehabili¬ 
tation. It is difficult to separate the two. 
In effect we say, “We trust Mr. Crowley. 
We know that he realizes the spirit of 


the law, and that he intends to carry it 
out.” Then he issues a statement. The 
State Department then overrules him, 
presumably under the provision of the 
Executive order establishing the Foreign 
Economic Administration which says: 

The powers and functions of the Admin¬ 
istration shaU be exercised in conformity 
with the foreign policy of the United States, 
as defined by the Secretary of State. 

The State Department claims the right 
to issue directives to the Foreign Eco¬ 
nomic Administrator In regard to his pol¬ 
icy, and it reverses his policy. I think 
that is a breach of faith. If the admin¬ 
istration is going to send Mr. Crowley to 
Congress to ask for a renewal of the 
Lend-Lease Act and to tell us what the 
policy is regarding lend-lease, it should 
abide by Mr. Crowley’s decision, and it 
should not permit some other depart¬ 
ment to overrule Mr. Crowley on the 
vital question of the proper policy to 
pursue in future lend-lease. 

I may say that I am not opposed to 
some additional loans to Russia. I think 
the point we should make is that the 
huge lease-lend funds shall not be avail¬ 
able for post-war purposes. If the ad¬ 
ministration now desires money for post¬ 
war aid—and it does, because most of 
the agreements today are clearly being 
made toward post-wa. relief—it should 
come here and tell us what it wants, and 
it should submit a program for post-war 
relief. 

So far as I am concerned, I should 
be glad to support it, in reasonable 
amounts, with proper restrictions and a 
proper definition of purposes. But I do 
not think it should continue to go on. 
under the Lease-Lend Act; and particu¬ 
larly I think it is a breach of faith for 
the administration and the State Depart¬ 
ment to take away from Mr. Crowley the 
discretion which he himself represented 
that he had when he appeared before the 
Foreign Relations Committee. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I merely wish to 
add the observation that I believe the 
administration, when it takes action of 
this kind, tends to hurt the cause of 
legitimate rehabilitation, by stretching 
an authority which was clearly under¬ 
stood in the Committee on Foreign Re¬ 
lations and in the debates on the floor 
to limit the use of future lend-lease 
strictly to war purposes. When it does 
that, when it breaches that agreement 
or that understanding, and seeks to cir¬ 
cumvent the necessity of coming to 
Congress and asking foi funds for re¬ 
habilitation, I believe it hurts the cause 
of rehabilitation, rather than helps it, 
in the long run. 

Mr. TAFT. I fully agree with the Sen¬ 
ator. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I take that posi¬ 
tion because in supporting the amend¬ 
ment offered by the Senator from Ohio, 
I stated that I would be ready and willing 
to support any properly drawn legisla¬ 
tion looking toward a reasonable and 
fair participation of the United States 
in the cause of rehabilitation. But when 
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this sort of procedure Ic Indulged in, 1 
believe that those who do so are hurting 
the very cause they seek to serve. 

TBM PEOBUBC OF OA!tTILS--«TUDXE8 OF 
T. W. n. O. 

Mr. OldAHONEY. Mr. President, our 
Nation and the whole world are faced 
with the so-called cafiel problem. Borne 
years ago the Temporary National 'Eco¬ 
nomic Committee conducted hearings 
upon this subject. Today the question 
is again in the forefront of official dis¬ 
cussion. 1 desire to call the attention of 
Members of Congress and of those who 
may read the Conorissional Record to 
the fact that ther e are still available 
some copies of part XXV of the Tempo¬ 
rary National Economic Committee's re¬ 
port dealing with the problem of cartels. 
That hearing was conducted in a scien¬ 
tific and objective manner, and a great 
deal of important information bearing 
upon the problem is to be found in the 
document. I recommend it to the atten¬ 
tion of Members of Congress. 

Let me also say. Mr. President, that 
the Superintendent of Oociunents has 
reported to me that as of last December 
that branch of the Government Print¬ 
ing Office has taken in from the public in 
excess of $80,000 from the sale of copies 
of the various hearings, monographs, and 
reports of the Temporary National Eco¬ 
nomic Committee. 

On January 6. last. I introduced Senate 
bill 11. which has the purpose of pro¬ 
viding lor the registration of foreign 
contracts, made by domestic and foreign 
companies doing business in the United 
States, which contain certain types of 
agreements. That measure was the sub¬ 
ject this morning of a hearing conducted 
jointly by a subcommittee of the Com¬ 
mittee on the Judiciary, to which Senate 
bill 11 has been referred, and by the spe¬ 
cial committee of the Senate which was 
appointed some months ago to study the 
national petroleum policy. The hearing 
this morning was opened by the testi¬ 
mony of the Attorney General, Mr. Fran¬ 
cis Biddle, and by a statement by Assist¬ 
ant Secretary of State William L. Clay¬ 
ton. The Secretary of the Interior, Mn 
Harold IcLes, and representatives of the 
Federal Trade Commission were also 
present. An informative discussion was 
developed. Additional bearings will be 
held tomorrow, and on Monday spokes¬ 
men for the Standard Oil Co. of New 
Jersey, the Texas Oil Co., the Socony- 
Vacuum Co., and some others will appear 
before the committee. Those companies 
are naturally Interested In any legislation 
which will affect our foreign trade. 

Mr. President. I rise for the purpose of 
calling the attention of the Senate to the 
studies made by the committee and also 
to ask unanimous consent that there may 
be printed at this point in the Ricord, as 
a part of my remarks, the full text of the 
statement which was made this morning 
by the Attorney General, and also the 
full text of the statement made by Assist¬ 
ant Secretary of State William L. Clay¬ 
ton. 

There being no objection, the state¬ 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
RaooRP, as follows: 


Statimint or How. Psanczs Biddu. Artoum 
QumuL or THX tTmriD Staw 

The proposed Foreign Contracts Act, pro- 
ridicg for the public disclosure of restrictive 
contracts which affect our foreign commerce 
is an attempt to learn from eaperlenct. We 
have had plenty of experience from which 
to learn. We must remember this experience 
now, not for the purpose of criticialng any 
particular transaction or company, but so 
that we may take steps to protect oiiraelves 
in the future. 

It is a matter of public importance when 
an American company enters into an ar« 
rangement with a German company imder 
the terms of which the American company 
promises to stay out of the Latin-American 
market and to use its best efforts to keep 
other American firms out of the Latin- 
American market. 

It is important, too, when an American 
company agrees not to sell aircraft parts in 
those countries of Europe which the German 
Government, long before Munich, has de¬ 
cided to make completely dependent upon 
German supplies. 

When an indvistrial treaty is entered Into 
by the terms of which an American company 
promises a Germany company that it wUl 
produce no more than 6,000 tons of mag¬ 
nesium a year, this is a matter of sufficient 
Importance so that at the very least the 
American Government and the American 
people ought to know about It. 

It may he that no American company will 
ever again enter into an arrangement with 
I. G. Farben whereby I. G. Farben can stop 
some of the developments of synthetic rub¬ 
ber in this covmtry, but now is the best 
time to take proper steps to make sure that 
this will not occur again. 

And it la quite possible that no American 
firm will ever again make an arrangement 
with a Japanese company whereby the 
secrets of submarine propellors being tested 
by the United States Navy, as well as the 
results of the tests, will be disclosed. 

But we must remember that many of the 
cartel contracts contained terms under which 
they were to be revived after the war. The 
examples are too numerous for comfort. 

One such contract contained the provision 
that "the parties should enter into new 
negotiations in the spirit of the present 
agreements and endeavor to adapt their rela¬ 
tions to the changed conditions which have 
so arisen." Later the parties entered into 
what they termed "complete plans for a 
modus Vivendi which would operate through 
the terms of the war, whether or not the 
United States came In," possibly, as is also 
explained in another document, because 
"technology has to carry on—^war or no 
war • • 

"Have no fear, whatever I do will be In 
your interest," telephoned the former beail 
of one American chemical company to the 
head of I. G. Farhen. as the beginning of the 
war for this country was drawing near. 

Many of the arrangements of ootirte oon- 
oemed the Latin-American market wbcre 
British, American, and German oompantes 
had joint subsidiaries. A report from the 
foreign-relations department of an American 
company to its executive oammlttee, dated 
February Q, 1040. sUted **tlie company In¬ 
formed I. G. that they intended to me their 
good offices after the war to tmvc tlM X. O. 
participation restored.** A oommunleatlon 
from the company to the Brttlah imperial 
Chemicals Industries later In 1040 atated, *T 
think we have all agreed that there la a moral 
commitment. If and when circitmatances 
permit, for theie f ocmer tbarebelders to be¬ 
come sbartholders again, but tha basle on 
which they may be done wiU have to be 
discussed at that time.** S^Q.wasthefonner 
shareholder. 


ft Is not that I believe that these particular 
contracts necessarily will be revived after 
the war. Many of the companies involved 
have publicly renounced them, and others 
are under court injunction declaring the 
agreements invalid and prohibiting further 
p^ormance. We happen to know about 
these agreements; they have been publicly 
discussed and in some cases court action has 
been taken. No doubt in some cases these 
contracts may be open to unfair interpreta¬ 
tions, hut these known contracts must serve 
as the examples for the many other cartel 
contracts of a similar nature which have 
never been disclosed. 

One contract which we do know about con¬ 
tained thla Interesting provision, "the exist¬ 
ence. the content, and the details of opera¬ 
tion of this agreement have to be kept secret 
by both parties notwithstanding the possible 
obligation of disclosing it to public officials." 
There Is no doubt that many agreements 
which have vitally affected the well-being of 
this country have been successfully kept 
secret. 

And the Department of Justice knows, as 
a matter of fact, that many cartel arrange¬ 
ments necessarily disrupted during the 
European phase of the war are now being 
resumed. Meetings have been held, plans 
have been laid, and in some cases agreements 
already entered into. As to some of these 
agreements my Department will have some¬ 
thing to say before long. 

Of course the danger Inherent In some of 
these agreements will be considerably di¬ 
minished if we can rid Europe and the world 
of the great German cartel structures which, 
acting for the German Government, en¬ 
tered Into these cartel agreements as part 
of a program to weaken the productive fa¬ 
cilities of this country. 1 hope and believe 
that we shall do so. At the same time, as 
we take steps here to protect ourselves, we 
must seize the opportunity we have won 
to destroy these German cartels, to open up 
their patents and industrial research, de¬ 
veloped during the war, to all the world, 
and to place such German industry as is 
permitted to remain in a position where it 
can no longer dominate and again control 
the indtistry of a considerable portion of 
Europe. We do not need to be warned by 
the statement of the manager of Krupp who 
told an American reporter that he would 
"be surprised how quickly the plant could 
be put into (^wratlon again." 

But we must think of at least 15 years 
from now, and further we must remember 
that it was the Versailles Treaty which was 
circumvented and evaded through the mech¬ 
anism of secret contracts with American 
firms. One Germany company, in connec¬ 
tion with a cartel agreement as to which 
the Department of Justice filed an action 
only yesterday, explained that through the 
medium of this agreement, it was able to 
make the most modern storage batteries 
available to the German Navy. This is how 
the German company described its success: 

"In connection with the production of 
electric storage batteries for submarines of 
the new German Navy it was very important 
that the A. F. A. had never left out of sight 
the technological progress made in the con¬ 
struction of those batteries. Xn spite of the 
greatest difficulties, which existed because of 
the dictate of Versailles, the A. F. A. (the 
German company] was enabled through its 
foreign connections, to remain prepared in 
that field so that presently modem batteries, 
with all possible Improvements, could be 
made available for the construction of new 
submarines." 

Ws look at these agreements today, of 
course, with the wisdom of hindsight. But 
we have aomethlng more to guide us. We 
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can see the complete pattern of these ar¬ 
rangements in a way which miist have been 
denied all but a lew American companies 
before this. If it had been necessary to 
make these agreements public, not only 
would many have not been entered into, 
but the web of German activities would have 
been revealed to American companies who 
would then have known the greater sig¬ 
nificance of the restrictions upon them 
which for one reoeon or another they felt 
compelled to accept. 

I believe that American Industry is en¬ 
titled to have agreements of this nature open 
to infQiection. 1 do not subscribe to the view 
that American companies were willing to 
participate in a plan to thwart the develop¬ 
ment of American foreign trade as a whole 
or were knowingly engaged in a project to 
build up the industries of the future en¬ 
emies of this country. Surely these com¬ 
panies arc entitled to the guidance which 
public disclosure would give to them. 

There should have been some compulsion 
for making public the agreement which ex¬ 
isted between an American firm and a Ja¬ 
panese company whereby, as late as 1939, 
the American company felt obligated to turn 
over to the Japanese some of the secrets and 
the Industrial know-how for making avia¬ 
tion fuel. Today we know of this agree¬ 
ment pursuant to which an ofBclal of the 
American company later wrote, “the infor¬ 
mation given to the Japanese representa¬ 
tives was as complete, if not more complete, 
than any information on these processes 
which we have supplied to anyone." An 
American company which enters into such 
an agreement should be entitled to say that 
It hid nothing and that it let the American 
public know. 

The proposed Foreign Contracts Act will 
provide this mechanism. It is not a far- 
reaching statute. It will not by itself solve 
the cartel problem. It envisages no change 
in the principle of free and competitive enter¬ 
prise. It gives to no Government Depart¬ 
ment or Bureau the right to pass upon the 
contracts which are filed or to grant exemp¬ 
tions from the antitrust laws. It is not a 
cartel immunity or a cartel control bill. Its 
purpose, as I read it, is simple. It is merely 
intended to provide a mechanism through 
which the American public can know the 
terms of those arrangements which affect not 
only their foreign trade, but the access to 
foreign technology. Many of these arrange¬ 
ments are more Important than treaties pub¬ 
licly debated and approved or disapproved in 
the Senate of the United States. These agree¬ 
ments are sufficiently important to be made 
known, not to some official of some govern¬ 
ment agency, but to the American people. 

For this reason I am particularly happy 
that the proposed bill does not give to the 
Attorney General much discretion. The con¬ 
tracts are to be filed with the Department of 
Justice, and will constitute public records, 
open to public examination. The Attorney 
General may not withdraw contracts from 
public inspection except to the extent that 
this may be necessary to prevent the disclo¬ 
sure of a trade secret, Ihere can be no quiet 
conversation with some public official and a 
go-ahead signal for some secret commitment. 

Because of the lack of discretion conferred 
upon the administrator of the act, we must be 
particularly careful, nt course, as to its terms. 
The Attorney General Is not given any power 
to exempt particular contracts from the re« 
quirements of the act no matter whether the 
financial interest involved or the public as¬ 
pect of the transaction is relatively unimpor¬ 
tant. There is undoubtedly good reason for 
this because, as for instance in the case of a 
patent covering a process which may be the 
basis for some new medical discovery, it may 
be difficult to tell what the ultimate import¬ 
ance of a given transaction may be. and the 
financial standing of the companies Involved 
or the pecuniary value of the particular ar¬ 
rangement may be no guide. The Attorney 


General likewise is not given any power to 
add to the list of restrictive provlai..is which 
when present in a foreign contract will re¬ 
quire registration. For these reasons the 
precise scope of the sections which will legis¬ 
late as to the contracts to be covered will have 
to be carefully examined. As these hearings 
develop, tmdoubtedly cases will appear whore 
the present wording may ndt reach contracts 
which should be covered or where the public 
interest may not Justify the expense and 
trouble of registration. 

The structure of the bill is fairly simple. 
Before a contract is fled under the terms of 
this act, two requirements must be met. It 
must be a foreign contract and it must con¬ 
tain restrictive provisions. Foreign con¬ 
tracts include agreements made with foreign 
companies or which affect the commerce of 
this country with foreign nations or prevent 
any domestic person from engaging in trade 
outside the United States. The restrictive 
provisions, which make the act operative upon 
the foreign contracts which contain them, 
are five in number. I have some question 
about one of them. 

Pour of them seem to me to be appropriate. 
They Include prohibitions upon the type or 
kind of commodity which may be, manufac¬ 
tured or purchased or on industrial processes 
which may be used. They also include divi¬ 
sions of territories and markets. 

The additional two provisions concern 
patents or trade-marks, whether licensed or 
assigned. Inasmuch as every patent or trade¬ 
mark Is a claim to a monopoly grant, I believe 
it Is proper to require registration. 

The fifth provision (Sec. 2 (d)), however, 
requires the registration of a foreign con¬ 
tract If it contains “an agreement to form or 
to use. for the purpose of conducting Joint 
operations or a Joint venture, ai corpora¬ 
tion, partnership, unincorporated associa¬ 
tion. company, or legal person or entity." I 
believe I understand the purpose of this pro¬ 
vision. It was no doubt put in because so 
many of the broad sweeping cartel arrange¬ 
ments did provide for the formation of Joint 
companies to be owned by the cartel partners. 
I should not think, however, that it was in¬ 
tended to require registration of every agree¬ 
ment between two American companies to 
engage in foreign trade and to form a cor¬ 
poration or to hav# a Joint venture for that 
purpose. It was probably intended to cover 
only those foreig contracts made with for¬ 
eign companies and which provide for the 
Joint operation through some legal entity 
set up for that purpose. If that Is so. this 
provision must be reworded. I mention it as 
an example of the kind of care which will 
have to be taken in reexamining the bill 
tlcularly in view of the absence of any power 
in the Attorney General to grant exemptions. 

I believe it is paramount to stress the 
limited nature of tbia bill. It will not solve 
the cartel problem. While the bill neces¬ 
sarily provides for the registration of a 
written account of the terms of unwritten 
understandings, we will have to expect that 
many contracts which in practice do contain 
unwritten restrictive provisions will never 
be disclosed despite the criminal penalties 
which are provided. And where agreements 
are filed, the bill relies on publicity alone. 
I believe this is the way it should be. 

There have been cartel registration statutes 
all over Europe. Usually they have been the 
opening wedge to cartel supervision by the 
government. The European experience is 
clear. First, cartel registration statutes were 
passed with the result that many formal 
docixments were filed but the cartel abuses 
continued. Then some government agency* 
possibly the agency charged with the ad¬ 
ministration of the registration act, was 
given the power to prohibit Revisions in 
cartel agreements whch were thought to be 
against public policy. Then the government 
was given the right to insist that certain 
provisions be put into agreements whether 
the partieg wanted them or not* and the 


cartel agreement itself might be made com¬ 
pulsory on nonmembers. And finally, the 
government having assumed the responsl- 
biity took over the active management of 
the cartel. The final stage of the merger be¬ 
tween the government and the cartels was 
of course reached in Germany. 

The cartel road is an easy road to follow. 
The plea that a particular business, which 
is always thought to have unique problems, 
should be permitted to make restrictive ar¬ 
rangements. only of course If the govern¬ 
ment through some official decides that it is 
in the public interest, is a very appealing 
plea. The notion that some government 
official may not have the wisdom to deter¬ 
mine the public Impact of an agreement 
which removes the Incentive of competition, 
may retard the development of an industry, 
raise prices, or keep out small enterprise— 
dies hard. The pattern of history that gov¬ 
ernment supervision of this character in¬ 
evitably becomes increasingly severe is easily 
forgotten. It is ironic but it is true that the 
people who have proposed some form of 
governmental supervision and control over 
cartels, which has inevitably lead to a simiil- 
taneous strengthening of the cartels and of 
absolute government management over busi¬ 
ness, have most frequently been opposed to 
cartels and have believed in free and com¬ 
petitive enterprise. We must beware of the 
pessimist who says “I am opposed to cartels, 
but if this industry could only make its re¬ 
strictive agreements public, subject of course 
to the determination of some government 
official in the public Interest, then we will 
have removed the bud effects of cartels and 
will have preserved the good." That Is the 
cartel road and it usually begins by providing 
for the registration of the cartel agreements 
with some public agency. 

Therefore I think a word of warning Is 
appropriate. In some ways the most im¬ 
portant provision of this bill is section 7 
which provides that registration will confer 
no immunity whatsoever from the antitrust 
laws. The antitrust laws apply to foreign 
commerce. The Sherman Antitrust Act has 
grown up by now and this is not a new 
theory. Not only the wording of the statute 
but the debates in Congress show that the 
act was Intended to prevent restraints of 
trade on our foreign commerce. Companies 
which entered into cartel arrangements of 
world dimensions restricting American im¬ 
ports to whole aresui cannot very well say 
that they did not know what the policy of 
this country was as to such agreements. One 
may be pardoned for believing that perhaps 
in these cases the wish was the father to the 
lack of knowledge. 

I know why most of these companies en¬ 
tered into those arrangements of course. It 
seemed relatively simple to agree to stay out 
of some foreign area or to give up the pro¬ 
duction of some product if in return one 
could achieve a ^aranteed and protected 
market. The long-term effect on our do¬ 
mestic economy and the strength of the Na¬ 
tion are easily forgotten in the specific trans¬ 
action. And this undoubtedly accounts for 
the willingnesB, even though reluctant, of 
some American companies to accept the re¬ 
strictions placed upon them. I refer, for 
instance, to the cartel quota system which 
exists in the electric lamp industry. An of¬ 
ficial of one American company in writing 
of this system stated: 

*Tt is perfectly true that we are the second 
largest lamp manufacturer in the world, but 
we only have a participation outside of the 
United States and Canada, of approximately 
1.2 percent of the licensed lamp manufac¬ 
turers’ business, which Is probably about 0.0 
percent of the world business outside the 
United States and Canada. 1 agree this Is 
definitely lousy." 

But an official of another American com¬ 
pany explained it this way: 

“You spoke of a possible license from the 
O. E, to export lamps to certain countries. 
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X don't know whother 1 explained the litue- 
tion to you, hut the faot le that in the 
world at large the more important electrical 
Intereete. euoh aa the a. E., Slemeni of Ger¬ 
many. Philips of BoUand. etc., are closely 
bound together In a esitel with the result 
that they have entered Into binding agree¬ 
ments, apportioning world markets between 
the req>eotive companies. Accordingly, you 
odn see that If the O. I. broke their agree¬ 
ment and allowed us to export into a foreign 
country which was assigned under the cartel 
agreement to a European manufacturer, that 
European manufacturer would have a claim 
to enter the American market in com- 
jjMtitlon with ui and probably could not 
be restrained from doing so. This la some¬ 
thing which would probably not be to our 
advantage." 

Our foreign commerce will become increas¬ 
ingly important to us. The world has grown 
smaller With the extraordinary development 
of air transport during the war. • The de¬ 
velopment of new processes have made it 
possible to create new Industries. If the 
barriers to foreign trade can be removed. 
American Industry with Its efficiency in mass 
production will find its way over the entire 
globe. But the foreign contracts covered by 
this proposed registration act are even more 
important to us because they affect Ameri¬ 
can access to foreign research and develop¬ 
ment and they reach down into the very 
heart of domestic production. When an 
American company can’t produce magnesium 
or synthetic rubber. It is not only our for¬ 
eign commerce which suffers. 

There is, of course, only an artificial line 
between foreign and domestic commerce. 
That is why it is most important that we 
be willing to conduct our foreign commerce 
In accordance with the American tradition 
of competition. There has been a good deal 
of talk about the compulsion American com¬ 
panies are under to enter Into foreign cartel 
arrangements. The truth la that In most 
cases the cartels cannot survive if the Amer¬ 
ican companies do not participate. And it is 
a myth to believe that a system can be 
created which will provide for the polite 
supervision of American companies entering 
into cartel arrangements in foreign trade, 
and not have that same system, whether mild 
or severe, also applicable to their domestic 
business. 

While there are particular reasons why con¬ 
tracts with foreign companies are affecting 
our foreign commerce should be publicly dis¬ 
closed, It is therefore Important that the 
Registration Act should be regarded solely 
as an adjunct to the traditional policy of this 
country in favor of competition. It we view 
this act as a partner to the Sherman Act, 
granting no immunity, we can escape the 
road which looks pleasant to some of polite 
government supervision leading to govern¬ 
ment management of powerful cartel busi¬ 
ness groups. 

This Is a first step. Other measures will 
have to follow. We must reform our patent 
system which has so frequently been abused 
and thwarted by these very cartel contracts. 
We will have to join with other countries as 
best we can in gaining such measures as will 
be possible to remove trade barriers all over 
the world. But joined with a vigilant en¬ 
forcement of a free and competitive enter¬ 
prise program, this act should prove helpful 
to the national security and to the elimina¬ 
tion of artificial handicaps to business and 
trade. — 

STATniSMT IT TRI HONOXAXLI WlLUAM L. 

CLATTOM, AMUSTAIIT BlOaiTAXT or Btatx 

For nearly a month the Bouse Ways and 
Means Committee has been oonstderlng a 
bill which would renew and strengthen the 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act. This bill 
would grant to the President the necessary 
authority to get ahead with the important 
task Of negotiating reductions in excessive 


governmental barriers to International trade, 
both here and abroad. 

I am glad to appear before your com¬ 
mittees to discuss the other side of the ques¬ 
tion-—the urgent problem of dealing ef¬ 
fectively with private barriers to interna¬ 
tional trade. 

The O’Mahoney bill, 8. 11. is principally 
designed to bring to light the facts about 
international business arrangements. Such 
arrangements as restrict trade and limit 
competition are commonly called cartels. I 
should like, in the time available to me, to 
discuss: 

1. The nature of international cartel prac¬ 
tices and some suggestions which have been 
developed in the executive byanch of the 
Government for dealing with these practices. 

2. The bill before this committee and its 
relation to a broader anti-cartel program. 

3. Various suggestions, currently proposed, 
for making immunity from antitrust prose¬ 
cution a condition for the registration of 
international business agreements. 

I 

A cartel is a kind of treaty of alliance be¬ 
tween economic rivals. Cartels arise from a 
desire to avoid competition which tends to 
lower prices, reduce profit margins, threaten 
the existence of high-cost producers, and 
diminish established capital values. The 
cartel may not completely eliminate rivalry, 
but it does suppress certain forms of 
rivalry, chiefly those which result In price 
com] etltlon. Individual firms may continue 
to seek their own expansion and preferment, 
but typically do so through striving for 
larger relative production quotas, control 
over patents and technological superiority, 
and through securing political support for 
<.;:tending their respective spheres of influ¬ 
ence and control. 

In their attempts to maintain or increase 
profits, cartels engage in a variety of prac¬ 
tices. The most frequent of these practices 
are the partitioning of exclusive fields of in¬ 
dustrial activity (e. g.. the Standard Oil-I. G. 
Farben division of fields agreement of 1920); 
division of markets through agreement to 
allocate trade territory (e. g., Dupont- 
Zmperlal Chemical industries’ agreement for 
sharing world markets); allocation of pro¬ 
duction or export quotas through agreement 
to set absolute or relative limits on amounts 
of goods produced, sold, or exported (a 
standard device of the international tin car¬ 
tel); restrictions upon new productive 
capacity (characteristic of the cartel ar¬ 
rangements among nitrogen producers); and 
fixing of prices and terms of sale (well il¬ 
lustrated by the international aluminum 
cartel). 

These devices may be Implemented by 
some form of direct agreement, by the terms 
of patent-licensing contracts, or by stock 
participations and joint control of subsidiary 
firms. 

Cartels have enjoyed, moreover, some de¬ 
gree of Government protection or support. 
Sometimes, indeed. Government asslstaiioe 
seems to have been an essential requisite to 
the formation and continued existence or 
effectiveness of International cartel agree¬ 
ments. Both the tin and the rubber cartels 
clearly belong in this category. Tacit Gov¬ 
ernment assent was given, ftffthermore, to 
master agreements of a cartel character made 
in the interwar period an .ong the top manu¬ 
facturing associations of Germany and 
France and of Germany and England, fol¬ 
lowed after the outbreak of the present war 
by a similar agreement InvolTlng associations 
in England and France. 

To avoid having to difeloae their dealings 
to Government inquiry and to escape prose¬ 
cution in the country of operation, parent 
companies have frequently sought to be dom¬ 
iciled under the protecting laws of countries 
in which regulation is lax and surveillance 
Blight. Thus the eRoffti of a single country 
to control restrictive trade practices by an 


International combine may, in the absence of 
intergovernmental cooperation, be severely 
handicapped. 

Oartellaatlon of an industry typically re¬ 
sults in reduced output, higher selling prices, 
higher profit margins, reduced employment, 
protection of high-cost producer members, 
and more stable prices for cartel members. 

In the international field, cartels Impose 
by private treaty artificial barriers to inter¬ 
national trade which give rise to interna¬ 
tional frictions and disputes, disturb the 
course of multilateral trade, and restrict op¬ 
portunities for additional investment. By 
reserving the markets of colonies and man¬ 
dates to producers situated in the imperial 
ooimtry, cartels also constitute a form of 
trade discrimination. For these reasons car¬ 
tel practices are in conflict with measures 
to liberalize international trade policy. 

International cartels also affect the bal¬ 
ance of trade and the balance of payments 
of the various countries which are concerned 
either as buyers or as sellers of cartelized 
products. This influence is exercised through 
both price and quota allocation policies, and 
is most significant in a few eases in which 
a national economy rests heavily upon the 
exportation of one or two commodities. For 
example, on the one hand, Bolivia depends 
to a considerable extent upon tin exports for 
foreign exchange and public revenue. The 
maintenance of the tin cartel is therefore 
a matter of national interest to Bolivians. 
On the other hand, cartels in the chemical 
and other industries aggravate Bolivia’s bal- 
ance-of-trade difficulties by maintaining high 
prices upon imported commodities and by 
preventing, so far as possible, the develop¬ 
ment of manufacture in Latin America. 
Blnce various countries will probably be in 
urgent need of foreign exchange after the 
war. It Is reasonable to expect that unless 
more constructive methods of cartel control 
are adopted, there will be pressure from some 
governments for cartelization of their prin¬ 
cipal exports, and that such pressure will be 
more vl^rous when imports into such coun¬ 
tries are also cartelized. 

The political effects of cartels are subject 
to heated controversy, but four points at any 
rate seem beyond dispute. First, cartels 
necessarily imply the organization of pro¬ 
ducers. and organized groups exercise more 
political Influence than imorganlzed groups. 
Hence cartels neoeasarily strengthen the 
political position of cartelized business as 
against unorganized business and the rest 
of the community. Second, the national in¬ 
terest is frequently asserted to be. and some¬ 
times actually is, significantly Involved in 
the success of a national group in an In¬ 
ternational cartel. Governments find them¬ 
selves. therefore, under pressure to come to 
the support of their own business groups. 
Third, cartel policy often runs contrary to 
the policy of a national state, and under such 
circumstances may, in some cases, even cir¬ 
cumvent or nullify national policies. Fourth, 
when an aggressive government undertakes 
political and industrial penetration of other 
countries, cartels often afford a convenient 
means. 

This is what cartels do. What do we pro¬ 
pose to do about them? 

The cartel problem Las been the subject 
of Intensive study by a number of govern¬ 
ment agencies, through the mechanism of 
the Executive Committee on Economic For¬ 
eign Policy. I shall attempt to summarize 
briefly the major features of the cartel pro¬ 
gram which have emerged from this lengthy 
and exhaustive investigation. 

Uncoordinated national action is not 
wholly satisfactory in meeting the problems 
raised by international cartels. The trade 
of every nation is affected by the operation 
of some international cartels which are be¬ 
yond the reach of the laws of that nation. 
The^nlted States, for example, has an Im¬ 
portant Import interest in a number of con^ 
modities. the production and sale of which 
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are controlled by internntional cartole which 
are Immune to proeecutlon under our anti¬ 
trust laws. Many Latln-American countries 
and others as well are wholly at the mercy 
of international cartels In broad fields of 
business activity. 

Moreover, the ability of cartel participants 
to choose a domicile which is especially fav. 
orable to the conduct of cai'tel activities 
means that other countries are seriously 
limited in their efforts to protect their own 
interests. Cartels which foresee difficulties 
in one jtirisdiction are able to move to an¬ 
other whose laws protect the secrecy of busi¬ 
ness records and offer other facilities for the 
efliolent conduct of cartel affairs. 

Lastly, nations which are forced by the 
operations of foreign cartels to pay excessive 
prices for their imports are likely to be 
tempted to retaliate by encouraging the 
cartelization of industries in which they have 
an export interest. In this, as in so many 
other fields, uncoordinated national policies 
tend to multiply evils without really solv¬ 
ing the underlying problems. 

Accordingly, it has become clear to us that 
the international coordination of national 
policies is the most desirable means of meet¬ 
ing the problems raised by international 
cartels. 

A cartel program of this character could 
take the form either of an international 
agreement to prohibit restrictive business 
practices in international trade, or, alterna¬ 
tively. the establishment of a body or bodies 
to supervise and control in the public inter¬ 
est the activities of international cartels. We 
have found very strong reasons for rejecting 
the latter alternative. 

In some circles there is a tendency to be¬ 
lieve that, under govarnmental supervision, 
international cartels might be converted into 
useful instruments of public policy capable 
of dealing effectively with the industrial 
maladjustments under consideration. The 
European experience of cartel regulation has 
been both extensive and unhappy. Attempts 
in various countries at governmental control 
of business policies with respect to produc¬ 
tion and price have revealed a strong ten¬ 
dency for the principles and aims of the 
regulated group to become those of the reg¬ 
ulating authority. In the international field, 
where the added possibility exists of play¬ 
ing governments off against each other, there 
can be little doubt that government regula¬ 
tion would be even less effective. It does 
not. therefore, appear practicable to set up 
a cartel program in terms of regulating cer¬ 
tain practices while encouraging cartels to 
proceed along constructive lines. 

Our preference runs very strongly in the 
other direction—^that of seeking the concur¬ 
rence of other countries in an agreement 
prohibiting the participation of commercial 
enterprises in contracts and combinations 
which restrain international trade, restrict 
access to international markets, or foster 
monopolistic control in international trade. 

We are under no illusions, I might say, 
as regards the difficulties of obtaining gen¬ 
eral assent to such a program. The tradi¬ 
tions of many other countries in these mat¬ 
ters are certainly very different from ours, 
and old habits of thought and action die 
hard. At the same time, there are signs 
from abroad of a growing popular realiza¬ 
tion that such international business prac¬ 
tices as price fixing, division of markets, 
limitation of production, and suppression of 
technology, have no place in an international 
effort to expand the trade of the world and 
to increase productivity and well-being. The 
infoimation about the activities of interna¬ 
tional cartels which has been brought to 
in this country has played a large part 
In iiporeasing popular understanding of the 
iMroblem the world over. Thus, while wo 
are prepared to encounter obstacles to the 
acceptance of this cartel program, we do not 
for a moment believe that the principles 


of free competition are dead beyond resur¬ 
rection everywhere in the world except the 
United States. 

It is not proposed to establish an Inter¬ 
national agency to enforce such an agree¬ 
ment on cartels. Rather, each government 
participating in the program would under¬ 
take to enforce the provisions of the agree¬ 
ment within its own sphere of Jurisdiction. 
As a part of this responsibility each govern¬ 
ment might agree to provide for the manda¬ 
tory filing with a suitable governmental 
agency of appropriate information relating 
to contracts and relationships affecting in¬ 
ternational trade. 

Finally, the suggested program would rec¬ 
ommend the. establishment of an interna¬ 
tional ofSce for business practices, tied into 
the United Nations organization through the 
eoonomlo and social Council, to facilitate in¬ 
tergovernmental cooperation in the cartel 
field. 

Such an organization could assist in the 
prevention of undesirable cartel practices 
by serving as a central depository of infor¬ 
mation and reports from participating gov¬ 
ernments and other sources; by initiating the 
study Of problems relating to the activities 
of private international business organiza¬ 
tions and the application of the agreement 
on restrictive trade practices, with a view to 
making recommendations to participating 
governments: and by lurnlshing information 
or undertaking such investigations as may be 
feasible to aid participating governments in 
matters falling within the scope of the pro¬ 
posed convention. 

This, /cry briefly, is the program we should 
like to see adopted to deal with the problems 
of international cartels. International action 
along these lines is felt to be imperative if 
private restrictions on international trade 
are not to counteract the expensive effects of 
the Bretton Woods agreements and the re¬ 
ciprocal trade agreements mechanism. It 
would seem very shortsighted. Indeed, to work 
for the expansion of world trade by reducing 
exchange restrictions, stabilizing exchange 
rates, creating a fund of credit for the financ¬ 
ing of reconstruction and development proj¬ 
ects, and reducing tariffs and other govern¬ 
mental trade barriers, while at the same time 
permitting private restrictive agreements to 
hancUcap international trade. 

We plan to use every forthright means of 
persuasion to convince other countries of the 
anomaly of such a situation, and to work for 
the acceptance of a cartel program which 
will contribute to the achievement of those 
goals which are shared by people every¬ 
where—increased trade, increased produc¬ 
tivity, and greater material well-being. 

n 

We regard the O’Mahoney bill, 8. 11. as a 
useful element in this program to prohibit 
private agreements in restraint of interna¬ 
tional trade. This bill if passed would sub¬ 
stantially discharge the obligations of the 
United States under the section of the pro¬ 
posed convention on restrictive trade prac¬ 
tices which would call upon each signatory 
nation to require registration of appropri¬ 
ate information relating to international 
business agreements. 

In providing that the types of contracts 
mentioned shall be registered with the At¬ 
torney General and thrown open to public 
Inspection, the O’Mahoney bill would serve 
three purposes: 

1. It would provide information on the 
basis of which the Attorney General could 
determine whether the contracts so regis¬ 
tered where in conformity with the antitrust 
laws. In view of the great secrecy which has 
surrounded many such agreements In the 
past, registration might make possible a 
higher degree of effectiveness in the applica¬ 
tion of the antitrust laws. 

3. The bill would remedy a serious defi¬ 
ciency in public knowledge, which, until 
very recently, accounted for the Inadequate 


public understanding of the importance of 
private International business agreements. 

8. The bill would act as an automatic 
policeman In deterring companies and indi¬ 
viduals from entering into restrictive agree¬ 
ments which could not stand the light of day. 

It is important, 1 believe, that the registra¬ 
tion requirements of the bill should not be 
overinclusive. The definitions of the types 
of contracts required to be registered should 
be drawn very carefully in order to assure 
that agreements not involving an important 
public interest remain outside of the defini¬ 
tions. The bill would in any case place a 
considerable burden upon both the com¬ 
panies and the Department of Justice, and 
it would seem Important that this burden 
should be no heavier than is absolutely 
neceseary. 

The Department of State has several tech¬ 
nical suggestions relating to matters of 
drafting and phraseology. I do not wish to 
burden this committee with technical matters 
at this time. If the committee so desires, 
however, I shall be glad to prepare a letter to 
the chairman embodying these suggestions, 
m 

Section 7 of the O’Mahoney bill makes it 
clear that the antitrust laws are not modified 
or weakened in any way by the terms of the 
bill and that registration of any foreign 
contract pursuant to the bill does not confer 
any immunity from the enforcement of the 
antitrust laws. 

We regard section 7 as basic to the bill and 
as a declaration that the bill is intended 
to Implement and strengthen the antitrust 
laws. We would have great misgivings about 
8. 11 if section 7 were amended to limit the 
scope of the antitrust laws or confer any 
type of Immunity upon a foreign contract 
registered with the Attorney General. 

I emphasize this matter out of concern 
lest 8. 11 be amended along the lines of sev¬ 
eral proposals which have recently been 
brought forward. The proposals to which 1 
refer all employ registration as a part of a 
broader plan to relax our antitrust laws as 
they affect our foreign trade. 

The argument for applying the antitrust 
laws less vigorously in foreign trade than In 
domestic trade is difficult to analyze because 
it rests on shifting grounds. Sometimes it is 
contended that American firms cannot do 
business abroad unless they are permitted to 
join international cartels, since the cartels 
control foreign markets for the products in 
question. At other times, however, it is 
asserted that American export industries are 
BO strong relative to their foreign competitors 
that they must voluntarily restrain their 
competitive behavior through the mechanism 
of international cartels in the interests of 
International good will. 

Obviously, both of these positions cannot 
be correct. If we are so strong that we must 
bold our competitive power in check, we 
cannot, at the same time, be so weak that 
we must Join International cartels in order 
to obtain access to foreign marketo. 

So much for the basic assumption under¬ 
lying this position. It Is sometimes argued 
that the application of the antitrust laws to 
companies operating in foreign trade places 
such companies in an impossible position. 
It is contended that American companies 
operating in foreign countries are often 
required by foreign law to become parties to 
cartel agreements. Thus, it is claimed, if 
they refuse to Join the cartel, they are sub¬ 
ject to prosecution for violating the law of a 
foreign country, while if they Join the cartel, 
they are subject to prosecution for violation 
of our antitrust laws. 

I am not greatly impressed by this argu¬ 
ment, since the number of cases in which 
■uch a confiict has actually arisen would 
seem to have been very small, indeed. It is 
true that there have been cited a number of 
specific instances in which Amerioan com- 
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pvaat were required under foreign law to 
jolti foreign oartele. Bowever--«nd this is 
the point wblOh is usually overlooked—the 
antitrust laws do not meanp and have never 
been Interpreted to mean, that American 
companies are prohibited from Joining for¬ 
eign cartels under any and all circumstances. 
The test which the antitrust laws imposes is 
restraint of the domestic and fmign oom- 
meroe of the United States. However, in 
nearly every speciflc ease which has come 
to my attention, the cartel which the Ameri¬ 
can company was required to Join under the 
laws of a foreign country related entirely to 
the market of the foreign country and did 
not affect the domestic or foreign commerce 
of the united States. Hence, the parttclpa- 
tlon of the company in such a cartel would 
not come within the purview of the Sherman 
Act. 

X do not know a single case in which a 
company was penalized under the antitrust 
laws as the direct result of an act which the 
company was required to perform by the law 
of a foreign country. I do not mean to imply, 
of course, that the company would be Im- 
mxme to prosecution under the antitrust laws 
simply because the act in question was per¬ 
formed pursuant to the law of a foreign 
country. Since it U this situation for which 
a remedy is sought, however, I think it is 
very significant that the Oovemment has 
never brought an antitrust suit in a case 
hinged on this question. It is difficult to 
believe that the conflict between the antl- 
tiust laws and foreign laws Is a serious handi¬ 
cap to American biuiness operating abroad, 
if more than half a century of enforcement 
of the antitrust laws has not produced a 
single such case. 

In view of the fact that we shall advocate 
the adoption of an international convention 
for the prohibition of restrictive private busi¬ 
ness practices in international trade, the pro¬ 
posals to which I have referred would seem 
in any case to be premature. Most of those 
who argue for a relaxation of the antitrust 
laws as they affect our foreign trade assert 
that they advocate a change in our laws only 
because other countries do not play the game 
as we do. The central thesis in these pro¬ 
posals is the contention that American com¬ 
panies must be given greater freedom to do 
business in a world in which cartelization is 
the rule rather than the exception. It la 
usxially stated, however, that the velaxation 
of the antitrust laws is advocated with re¬ 
luctance since the system of free and open 
competition is greatly to be preferred over a 
system of private control of markets. 

With this last view we are in full agree¬ 
ment. We believe that the control of inter¬ 
national trade by private cartels is a danger¬ 
ous thing and that it la inconsistent with 
the economic philosophy which best serves 
the cause of peace and human well-being. It 
is for this reason that we plan to propose to 
the nations of the world an international 
agreement to banieh the restrictive practices 
of international cartels. 

If we are sueoeaeful in this purpose, it will 
no longer be possible to argue for the weaken¬ 
ing of the antitrust laws on the grounds of 
contrary economic systems abroad. Indeed, 
many of those who have advocated the loosen¬ 
ing of the antitrust laws as they affect for¬ 
eign trade seem obliged to favor the solution 
which we advocate, since they have declared 
their strong preference for the competitive 
system. 

At this moment no one can say whether we 
shall be successful in Obtainix^ widespread 
acceptance of our program for dealing with 
international cartels. It would seem to be 
unwise, however, to advocate the loosening 
of our antttnist laws before we have had a 
fair ohanee to Obtain the ament of other 
countries to this p ro gramf 

The various proposals for advance clear¬ 
ance of international businees agreements 
all have In common the idea that ^)eolfled 
types of Agreements ffiiall be registered wiUi 


a Oovemment agency, which chaU be em¬ 
powered to grant or deny immunity under 
the antitrust laws. Borne of the propoeale 
would also establish to guide the adminis¬ 
trative agency a special set of standards of 
reasonableness to be applied In Judging the 
legality of agreements in international trade. 

To the best of my knowledge, there has 
been no clear formulation of such a set of 
standards of reasonablensas. In the abaence 
of a speciflc proposal, It is difficult to speak 
with assurance. However, it would seem im¬ 
probable that any language more acceptable 
to the Congreae than the general language 
of the antitrust laws would be found. Unless 
the Congress were willing to endow an ad¬ 
ministrative agency with an unusually large 
measure of discretion in determining reason¬ 
able standards of restraint in foreign trade, 
the language of the propoeed legislation 
would have to be more precise than it has 
been found possible to attain In existing 
statutes relating to monopoly and competi¬ 
tion. 

Other proposals simply embody the Ideas 
of registration and revocable advance clear¬ 
ance without revision of the basic antitrust 
legislation. The proposal in this form rests 
principally on the view that there are large 
areas of uncertainty in the applicability of 
the antitrust lawi to International agree¬ 
ments and that companies could determine 
where they stood If they were enabled to 
submit proposed agreements to an admin¬ 
istrative agency which could grant or deny 
approval. 

There is no doubt that, at the present 
juncture, the application of the antitrust 
laws in foreign trade quite uncertain. The 
principal reason, of course, is that interna¬ 
tional bvtslnesa agreements and Webb-Pom- 
erene activities, long unchallenged by en¬ 
forcement authorities, are now subject to 
active investigation and prosecution by both 
the Department of Justice and the Federal 
Trade Commission. It will clearly require 
several years of active adjudication before 
the law regarding foreign trade practices is 
as well establlahed as tlie law regarcUng do¬ 
mestic trade practice. 

While export trade may. perhaps, be some¬ 
what handicapped by this uncertainty, it is 
difficult to see how advance clearance could, 
under these circumstances, remove the un¬ 
certainty. While the administrative agency 
would have wide Initial dlacretlon in the dis¬ 
charge of Its respcmsibllities, ultimate deter¬ 
minations as to the meaning of the antitrust 
laws would continue to be made by the 
courts. Neither the Congress nor the advo¬ 
cates of advance clearance would accept any 
pi^posal which denied to the Individuals 
affected their right to a Judicial hearing. 

Consequently the Government could bo 
required to go to court to enforce its dart- 
Bion to deny approval to a proposed agree¬ 
ment. Likewise, if it approved an agreesDent 
and then revoked its approval in the Uglfit of 
new knowledge or circumstances, it oould 
he required to go to court to extfbfOS its 
revocation. Thus under revocable silvsnoe 
clearance, the right of ultimate determina¬ 
tion as to the applicability of the mntltrust 
laws to foreign trade would rest with the 
courts, exactly where It rests today^ Oonae- 
quently it la dlfDoult to sse bow this pr^^osal 
would reduce the present nneerteinty which 
admittedly surrounds some types of foreign 
trade agreements. The only way to reduce 
this uncertainty Is to bstpg to court eases 
involving new questloni. 1 hope that we 
sbaU continue to pursue this oourie. 

The agency e mp owersd to grant or deny 
elearsDce would be plaotd In amost awkward 
position. It would often be rsqu tec d to sit 
In Judgment on a new a gresine n t without a 
complete knowtedge fit whit the ettsets of the 
agreemant axe Ittalf to bq; yet the xeaaon- 
ableneaa ox unitaaoBdftlanaaa of the agree- 
ynenthelaiaftyaaniBlIoilof ttaefftets. Fur- 
thczmora fmaf gartei agree¬ 
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ments leave important questions open for 
continuing determination by representatives 
of the parties—lor examite, the periodic 
meetings to adjust prices and quotas. Since 
the administrative agency could not reason¬ 
ably give advance approval to future admin¬ 
istrative decisions imder the agreement, it 
would have to review each new decision in¬ 
dividually. This would involve the Govern¬ 
ment so Intimately in the administration of 
the agreement that its role would be little 
different from that of a party to the agree¬ 
ment. This is a consequence which the pro¬ 
ponents of the plan seem to have overlooked 
and which they certainly would not welcome. 

BALABIBB AND WAGES OF FEDERAL 
EMPLOYEES 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill <8. 807) to improve salary and 
wage administration in the Federal serv¬ 
ice; to provide pay for overtime and for 
night and holiday work: to amend the 
Classification Act of 1923, as amended; 
and for oth er p urposes. 

Mr. DOWNSnr. Mr. President, It Is now 
my Intention briefly to explain to the 
Senate the civil-service pay bill. Senate 
bill 807, which is presently the unfinished 
business before the Senate. The bill is 
entitled ‘To Improve ssUary and wage 
administration in the Federal service; 
to provide pay for overtime and for night 
and holiday work; to amend the Classi¬ 
fication Act of 1923, as amended; and for 
other purposes.” 

I may say to the Senate that the bill 
was reported by the Committee on the 
Civil Service without any adverse votes, 
although there were certain members of 
the committee who on certain points de¬ 
sired to be more generous or to give to 
the employees greater concessions than 
those which were finally embodied in 
the bill. 

The total cost of the bill, as it is now 
before the Senate, would be approxi¬ 
mately $487,000,000 a year. The bill, as 
It was introduced, and hkewise as it is 
reported to the Senate, has had the ap¬ 
proval of the President of the United 
States, the War Labor Board, the Civil 
Service Commission, the Army, the Navy, 
and all other governmental agencies con¬ 
cerned. 

There is provided in the bill a baste 
Inerease averaging 15.8 percent, in the 
wages o2 the civil-service workers under 
the classisfied service. It is the state¬ 
ment and agreement of the appre^riate 
governmental agencies that this raise in 
the basic compensation of the classified 
workers is within the Little Steel for¬ 
mula. 

The most important phase of the bill. 
Mr. President, provides for an Increase 
of salaries averaging, as I have stated, 
15.8 percent. That general average, or 
percent, is arrived at by giving a greater 
advantage to the workers In the lower 
categoric than In the higher categories. 
The specific formula finally worked out 
by the committee members is as follows: 

The bill allows a 20-percent increase 
In the basic wages of the workers in ques¬ 
tion on all salaries up to $1,200 a year; 
a 10-pcrcent Increase for those persons 
whose salaries range from $1,200 to 
$4,600; and 6 percent on that portion 
of all salaries greater than $4,600. 

The lowest salary which reccivMan 
intrekse Is now $1,200 a year. That 
salaiy, under this bill, will be Increased 
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by 20 percent, or to $1,440. At the 
present time, under the overtime pay 
features of the existing law, which is 
continued in effect, a worker having 
such a salary will receive approximately 
20 percent more upon his wage of $1,440. 
Of course, we anticipate, and we reported 
the bill on the basis of such expectation, 
that within the next year or two over¬ 
time compensation will rapidly decrease 
because of the elimination of overtime 
work. 

All the members of the committee were 
anxious to increase compensation in the 
lower categories to at least a minimum 
basic wage of $1,500, not Including over¬ 
time compensation; but. due to technical 
difficulties Involving the necessity of 
keeping within the Little Steel formula, 
that could not be accomplished at this 
time. 

I believe it was generally thought by 
many members of the Civil Service Com¬ 
mittee—certainly It is the opinion of the 
chairman of the committee—that the in¬ 
crease which we have recommended 
should be subject to review during the 
next year or two, as conditions grad¬ 
ually settle back to normal, particularly 
after the end of the Japanese war. with 
the Idea of ascertaining if It will not be 
possible to grant, and if we shall not be 
justified in granting, a larger increase 
in the basic compensation paid to Fed¬ 
eral workers. 

Mr. President, the bill which was in¬ 
troduced by the chairman of the com¬ 
mittee. and which followed the desires 
of many if not all the labor groups, the 
President, and the Civil Service Com¬ 
mission. provided for a change In com¬ 
puting overtime compensation of the 
Federal workers In the classified lists. 
The committee did not accept that pro¬ 
vision of the suggested bill, and. as the 
bill has been reported, the workers will 
continue to receive compensation for 
overtime pay under the same rule which 
now prevails. Under that Federal rule 
the worker is compensated for the time 
he works more than 40 hours a week, 
but is compensated at the rate of only 
lVi 2 percent of his normal salary, while 
in private industry compensation for 
overtime, as we all know. Is at the rate of 
1 ^ percent. 

I believe that most of the members of 
the Civil Service Committee felt that, in 
looking ahead a year or two. the Senate 
should very seriously consider bringing 
into Federal payments the same over¬ 
time pay formula that is now used in 
private industry. In view of the fact 
that overtime work will probably rapidly 
decrease, and because of the very heavy 
expense involved under this particular 
bill. It was not felt advisable by a ma¬ 
jority of the members of the committee 
to change the overtime pay formula at 
this particular time. Incidentally, if we 
bad shifted the payment so as to bring 
It under the overtime pay formula now 
existing generally in private industry. It 
would have increased the cost under this 
bill by an additional $292,000,000. The 
majority of the committee felt that voi¬ 
der existing circumstances that would 
not be advisable, 

Mr. Bngildent, in addition to the two 
majoaai|Ma which 1 have been dlscuss- 
Ing iljllly, the Increase In the basic 


pay of the workers in the selective lists of 
civil servants, and the question of the 
overtime pay formula—the committee 
also dealt separately with a very modest 
increase in the present compensation to 
workers in the legislative and judicial 
branches. Such workers constitute only 
a few thousand In number. As I recall, 
the total amount which will be required 
in order to meet the increased obliga¬ 
tions under this bill because of those 
Increased payments, Is approximately 
$900,000 a year. 

A rather anomalous situation exists 
among the legislative employees at the 
present time. Of course, the House and 
the Senate fix the amount of money 
which each Senator and each Represent¬ 
ative may spend for their employees. 
Senators and Representatives are al¬ 
lowed to distribute that money among 
their employees, generally as they de¬ 
sire. perhaps with a ceiling which once 
existed of $5,000. Whether that ceiling 
still exists I do not know; but I am in¬ 
formed that it does. Consequently, it is 
always within the power of the House 
and the Senate to increase or diminish 
the compensation of congressional em¬ 
ployees. However, in the last civil serv¬ 
ice bill which was passed there was 
placed a provision for a 15-percent in¬ 
crease in the basic compensation of 
legislative and judicial employees. That 
increase, however, only affected the first 
$2,900 of the salary paid to the workers. 
In the pending bill we have increased 
that 15 percent to 23 percent, so under 
the bill if enacted there will be paid an 
additional sum presumably to the work¬ 
ers in the legislative and judicial 
branches—although there are numerous 
exceptions—of approximately 8 percent 
more than is now being paid them. The 
reason we have recommended an in¬ 
crease of 23 percent to the legislative and 
judicial workers, as against an average 
of 15 percent to the workers In the ad¬ 
ministrative branches of the Qovem- 
ment, is that we provide no allowance 
among our legislative employees, or the 
judicial employees, for overtime com¬ 
pensation. The workers in the admin¬ 
istrative branch presently receive ap¬ 
proximately 20 percent additional to 
their basic compensation because 'of 
overtime work. Indeed, we have no way 
of knowing to what extent. If at all, any 
employees on Capitol Hill, for Instance, 
do work overtime. I am referring now 
to employees in the offices of Senators 
and Members of the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives. We feel that from time to 
time in many offices there is overtime 
work; we feel that in certain offices over¬ 
time work may be rather common. In 
other offices, in which the work load may 
not be so heavy, overtime may not exist. 
We had to work out a g&eral law, and 
consequently about one-twelfth, or 8 per¬ 
cent, was added to the 15 percent, 
bringing the compensation up to 23 per¬ 
cent. 

Mr. President, I must frankly admit 
to the Senate—and I regret to do it— 
that the committee itself is not at all 
satisfied with the way the bill works out 
as to certain of the more lowly paid 
workers on Capitol Hill, Ineluc^g ele¬ 
vator men, guards, and workers in the 
Secretarsrls office, I shall even e/^ 


tempt to explain the situation fizrther 
than to say that it is highly complicated, 
highly technical, and the members of the 
Civil Service Committee are contemplat¬ 
ing meetings after the passage of the 
pending bill for the purpose of seeing if 
the whole employment schedule may not 
be simplified and adjusted. 

I say we are not satisfied with the pro¬ 
visions of the bill as they are now, but 
we do not know, because of certain com¬ 
plications and uncertainties, just how to 
change it for the better. We had a 
meeting just before noon today and 
could not reach any conclusion. We 
are hopeful that in the other House 
there may be a more extensive consid¬ 
eration of this particular class of work¬ 
ers, who are only a few hundred in num¬ 
ber, and perhaps some solution may be 
worked out there and then written into 
this bill In conference. If that is not 
done, and we do reach the conclusion 
that the pending bill may be improved 
in certain features, it is the intention 
of the committee to proceed before July 
1 with an additional bill dealing wholly 
with the workers in the legislative and 
perhaps in the judicial branch. 

Mr. President, there are several tech¬ 
nical and minor changes in the civll- 
scrvice law provided for by this bill. As 
they are several in number and I desire 
to cover them as quickly as possible, I am 
taking advantage of a very brief sum¬ 
mary of these points which appeared In 
the Washington Post of Thursday, May 
10, under the byline of Jerry Kluttz, to 
express the other objectives of the pend¬ 
ing bill. His article reads as follows: 

1. Approved a speed-up of automatic in- 
grade promotions to be made every 12 to 18 
months, depending on salary, instead of 
every 18 and 30 months. 

2. Endorsed a provision which would per¬ 
mit employees with *'good" efficiency ratings 
to be promoted beyond the middle of their 
grade. The present law freezes *‘good” em¬ 
ployees at the middle of the grade. 

3. Voted to give the Civil Service Com¬ 
mission authority to fix starting salaries up 
to and Including the middle of the grade. 
New employees must now be started at the 
minimum salary. 

4. Agreed to raise the bonu.; of Capitol 
Hill one judicial employees to 21.6 percent 
on the first $2,000 in salary and 21.6 percent 
on $2,900, which is $625.50. for employees 
who are paid over that figure. 

5. Suspended the Saturday half-holiday 
law and wrote in a new provision which sets 
the base Government workweek at 40 hours, 
which must be worked in not more than 6 
days in a calendar week. This provision can 
be used to put the Government on a 6-day, 
40-hour week after the war. 

6. Approved holiday pay at overtime rates 
after the war. 

7. Voted a 10-percent differential for night 
work except in such agencies as the Bureau 
of Engraving and Printing where the present 
rate is 15 percent. 

8. Gave the Budget Bureau authority to 
fix personnel ceilings for all types of em¬ 
ployees in all agencies within the United 
States and its territories. Further, the 
Budget Director would be empowered to re¬ 
capture funds of overstaffed agencies. 

Mr. President, that sums up the bill. 
As I have said, it is satisfactory to all 
branches of the administration, and was 
satisfactory to all members of the com¬ 
mittee, except, as 1 have said, it did not 
go as far as some of the members wanted. 
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with that explanation. Z shall con¬ 
clude. unless Senators desire to ask me 
questions about specific provisions of the 
bill, which 1 shall be^glad to attempt to 
answer. 

Mr. BlUNDSSl. Mr. President- 

Mr. XXIWNEY. Does the Senator de¬ 
sire to ask me a question? 

Mr. BLLEMfDBH. I thought the Sena¬ 
tor had yielded the floor. 

Mr. DOWNSnr. I have. 

PRODUCTION. DISIRIBUTION. AND CON- 
SUMPTION QF FOOD->OOMMENT ON THE 
IN T ERIM REPORT OP THE COMMITTEE 
ON AQBIOULTURE AND FORESTRY 

Bfr. ELLSNDER. Mr. President, on 
last Tuesday, May 15, the distinguished 
chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry CMr. Thomas 
of Oklahoma] submitted an interim re¬ 
port on the investigation of certain mat¬ 
ters relating to food production, distri¬ 
bution, and consumption. After consid¬ 
erable discussion of the report in the 
committee, a vote was taken, and of those 
present, only two Senators voted against 
it. The distinguished Senator from Illi¬ 
nois IMr. Lucas] and I voted against the 
report. 

Some parts of the report were not ob¬ 
jectionable. but as a whole it is my con¬ 
sidered judgment that, if the Committee 
on Ranking and Currency should adopt 
the recommendations made by the Com¬ 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry, it 
would mean the beginning of the end of 
price control in this country. 1 doubt 
that anyone will argue that price control 
as a whole has not been a success, and 
1 do not believe that we should attempt 
at this time to bore in and cripple the act 
by amendments so as to mi^e it inop¬ 
erative. 

One of Uie unkindest cuts of all made 
by the majority report was this state¬ 
ment: 

The oomsiittee believes that the Ofice of 
Price Administration has failed miserably to 
enforee price- and ratlon-oontrol regulations. 

I know of no testimony in the hearings 
held before the committee that would 
justify such a charge. This accusation 
is leveled not only against those in charge 
of administering price control but against 
thousands of volunteers, men and wom¬ 
en. who have made efforts to make price 
contitfl a meohantsm to save our econ¬ 
omy. 1 know that thousands of volun- 
temrs took an active part in the fight and 
made every attempt, as they continue to 
make every attempt, to see to it that the 
rules and regulations of the Office of 
Price Administration are adhered to, and 
to make a blanket charge that O. P. A. 
has failed in its control is not justified. 
I believe that the Congress Itself is some¬ 
what to blame. The Price Administrator 
has on numerous occasions appealed to 
the Congress for adequate appropria- 
ti^ for enforcmnent of these regula- 
tiotts. These appeals were made long 
before the present alleged food shortage, 
yet it was only very recently that favor¬ 
able action was taken oh this request 
for additional funds with which to at¬ 
tack the black market. It will be re¬ 
called that only 4 weeks ago an appro¬ 
priation of a little over half a million 
doUars was set aside in order to aid in 
enforcement. 


In 1044 Mr. Bowles sought an appro¬ 
priation which would permit the employ¬ 
ment of about 6.000 investigators to 
handle every price, rationing, and rmit 
regulation. The Bureau of the Budget 
approved a figure of about 4,100. Con¬ 
gress would not appropriate a dollar for 
additional enforcement personnel, but 
suggested that the Price Administrator 
cut down on other crucial activities in 
order to get more investigators. 

The result was that at the peak in 1944, 
O. P. A. could put only 250 Investigators 
at work on meat throughout the Na¬ 
tion—a handfull of men to deal with a 
gigantic problem. Yet this group was 
responsible for the institution of 6.066 
cases which were brought to court, and 
many more Investigations. In 1944, re¬ 
coveries in meat cases under the treble¬ 
damage provision amounted to about 
$3,000,000. In the first quarter of 1945. 
O. P. A. commenced court action in 2.320 
cases. 

Competent meat investigators are not 
bom. They must not only be intelligent, 
alert, and fearless, but they must be 
trained. Meat production and distribu¬ 
tion is a vast and complicated business. 
An investigator must know meat, and 
must know the Intricacies of production 
and distribution, and the financial oper¬ 
ations of the business. 

It is little wonder that the black mar¬ 
ket in meat has grown. The greater 
wonder is that so few have done so much 
to keep prices at reasonable levels for so 
long. To the extent of its limited man¬ 
power, and the willingness of the courts 
and the public to support it, the O. P. A. 
has sought out violators and attempt to 
invoke the sanctions of the law. 

Mr. President, let me consider a few of 
the findings made by the committee, be¬ 
ginning on page 5 of the report. It is 
stated by the committee: 

Causes which have contributed to the 
shortage ot meat lor civilian consumption 
include: 

1. The substantial and Increasing quan¬ 
tities purchased by the armed Xorces and 
lend-lease. 

Of course, no one questions that; that 
is the truth. Heavy purchasing by the 
Army during periods of short supply has 
undoubtedly contributed to the present 
meat shortage. Inability of the Ooyem- 
ment procurement agencies to absorb 
greater quantiUes of processed nieoi 
when meat was plentiful has Ukewtse 
aggravated the situation. The foot lliat 
we had insufficient storage factlitlee to 
take care of the huge pork mipidlos jn 
the latter part of 1943 and In the early 
part of 1944 was distressing to tay the 
least. 

Let me point out to the fienate what 
portion of our meat eupidy has found Its 
way to the Army. 1 have here tome in¬ 
teresting figures which show ths average 
for 1935-39, and on through 1945. the 
figures for 1945 being a lorecast. For 
1935-29. of our entire meat production 
through federally inspeoted plants, less 
than 1 percent ot it went to oiir armed 
forces, and over 99 pment went to 
civilian uses. 

In 1940, of the enthe production of 
12,638,000.000 pounde, 19,417,000,000 went 
to civilians, and 991,000,000 went to the 
armed forces. 


In 1941, of the entire production of 13.- 
5X1,000,000 pounds, a little over 12,000,- 
000,000 pounds went to civilians, and to 
the armed forces a little over 1,000,000,- 
000 . 


In 1949, with a production of 15,419,- 
000,060 pounds, 11,734.000.000 went to 
civilians, and 3,685,000,000 went to the 
armed forces. 

In 1943, of the enormous production of 
16,322,000,000, 10,135,000.000 only went 
to civilians, and 6,187,000,000 to the 
armed forces. 

In 1944. last year, of the 18,594.000,000 
pounds produced, 35 percent, or 6,382,- 
000 ,000, went to the armed forces, and 
the rest, amounting to 12.212.000.000, 
went to civflians. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President- 

•nie PRBSIDINa OFFICER (Mr. 
Johnston of South Carolina in the 
chair). Does the Senator from Louisi¬ 
ana yield to the Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. ELUCNDER. I yield for a question. 

Mr. LUCAS. Is the Senator talking 
about federally Inspected meat? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes; I am sorry I 
did not make my statement clear. In 
my opening remarks on the subject I 
referred to the production of federally 
inspected plants for the period, 1935 to 
1939. All the figures given above refer 
to the production of federally inspected 
plants. 

Mr. LUCAS. That is not aU of the 
meat, of course, that went to civilians. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Not at all. I am 
glad the Senator has pointed that out. 
I probably would have done so before I 
concluded the subject. As the dis¬ 
tinguished Senator from Illinois has Just 
stated, these figures include federally 
inspected meat only. May I state that 
from the year 1935 to 1944 from 66 to 72 
percent of our entire meat production 
was federally Inspected. The rest of it 
came from non-federally inspected 
plants and farm slaughter, the former 
producing about 21 percent and the latter 
from 10 to 13 percmit. 

Mr. BUaaraELD. Mr. President, wUl 
the yield? 

Mr. BLLEMraaR. 1 yield for a ques- 


thm. 

Mr. B to SH P IE LD. Does the Senator 
mean to imply that the civilian popula¬ 
tion of the country is getting more meat 
today than it got 2 or 3 years ago? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I have stated the 
figures. The meat may not have been 
distributed as equitably as it should have 
been, but the supply was as great. 

Mr. BU8HFIELD. Ask any housewife 
in America: she can tell. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I do not intend to 
go into the details as to other reasons 
why meat has not been properly dis¬ 
tributed, but 4 or 5 years ago the per 
capita consumption of meat in this 
country was about 142 pounds, in round 
figures, as I recalL At that time every 
one was not financially able to buy meat, 
and the 142 pounds that was available 
to a person who could not buy was pur¬ 
chased by a person who had the money 
to buy. But today, with everyone having 
money, although the consumption is 
down to about 122 or 123 
perlon. practically everybody has the 
money to buy and each one attempte to 
buy what his point system allows. That 
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is one of the changes in conditions that 
has caused the difference. 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. WUl the Senator 
yield again? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. BUSHFIEU). 1 assume that the 
figures 1 have are the same the Senator 
has, and in 1944 there were 33,000,000 or 
34,000,000 head of cattle slaughtered in 
this country, as against 27,000,000 only 
2 or 3 years ago. 

Mr. BLLENDER. I do not know where 
the Senator got h is figures. 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. I got them from 
the Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is where the 
figures I have were obtained. But in¬ 
stead of being cattle on the hoof, as the 
Senator has indicated his figures refer to, 
these I have reflect meat production. 
Our entire meat pr oduction. 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. I am not talking 
about cattle on the hoof, I am talking 
about cattle that were slr.ughtered in 
1944. About four or five million more 
head were slaughtered that year than 
prior to that. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I think the figures I 
have Just indicated reflect that situa¬ 
tion. Meat production has been on the 
upgrade from 1940 to 1944. As I have 
just stated. $12,633,000,000 pounds were 
produced in 1940 with a gradual increase 
each year until 1944, when the figure of 
18,594.000,000 pounds was reached. 
Those figures refer to federally inspected 
meat, and almost the same proportion 
is attained as to meats produced from 
nonfederally and farm slaughter plants. 

Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Louisiana yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. TAYLOR. The discrepancy would 
seem to be that the Senator from Louisi¬ 
ana is Quoting figures on federally in¬ 
spected slaughtering, whereas the Sen¬ 
ator from South Dakota was quoting 
figures as to total animals killed. 

Mr. BLLENDER. That may be true, 
but heretofore I attempted to show the 
difference. The point I intend to demon¬ 
strate is that with the supply now avail¬ 
able of federally Inspected meat, the 
civilian population can expect to receive 
as much as it consumed in 1935-39. As 
1 stated a while ago although our supply 
may be as great we have been unable to 
cause an equitable distribution thereof. 

To continue from this chart showing 
figures as to federally inspected meat, the 
forecast of production for 1945 is 15,855,- 
000,000 pounds. Of that amount, 35 per¬ 
cent, or 5.490,000,000 pounds, will go to 
the armed forces, and 10,365,000.000, or 
65 r-rcent will find its way to civilian use. 

Aside from that, we have substantial 
production from independent slaugh¬ 
terers, and with the addition Of cattle 
slaughtered on the farm, all of which 
added together will show that as much 
meat is being produced for civilian use 
as we had prior to the war. 

The second finding is: 

A decrease in pork production of over one- 
third in'1045 compared with 1044 resulting 
from a decline in the 1044 hog production of 
approximately 80 percent. 

There is no doubt there has been a 
decline in hog production, but the figure 
of a 30-perc«at decrease is erroneous. 


I called the Department of Agriculture 
and received information that shows that 
the decline is not as great as stated. 

The decline in pork production is the 
major factor in the present meat short¬ 
age. It is due to a combination of 
causes, some dating back to the fall of 
1943—overproduction, short feed sup¬ 
plies—which to my way of thinking was 
the principal reason for a shortage of 
hogs this year—failure of the support 
program, and timing of military procure¬ 
ment. 

The finding of a decrease in pork pro¬ 
duction, as I just stated, of over one- 
third in 1945 compared with 1944, is inac¬ 
curate as a year-round estimate in the 
light of the most recent Department 
of Agriculture report, and I quote: 

Production of pork for the year U now 
estimated at around 10,800,000,(XK' pounds, 
about 20 percent leas than the large produc¬ 
tion in 1944 and 23 percent less than the 
record production in 1943. 

In other words, the figure of 30 percent 
is considerably higher than the fi^e for 
the actual decline. 

As to meat production for 1945, the 
figures show that the entire meat produc¬ 
tion will be 38 percent above the average 
for the years 1935-39, with beef 36 per¬ 
cent above and pork 43 percent above the 
average for 1935-36. 

The third finding is: 

The marketing of Improperly finished cattle 
and calves and the failure to market the 
number of cattle warranted by the record 
numbers of cattle on farms and ranges. 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. Mr. President, wlU 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ELL ENDER . I yield. 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. I simply wanted 
to be sure of the correctness of my own 
impression of what the Senator was say¬ 
ing. He was giving 1945 figures upon 
pork. I assume they are estimates, are 
they not? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes; surely. The 
Department very seldom fails in its 
estimates, I am sure the Senator will 
agree. 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator sdeld further? 

Mr. ELL ENDER . I yield. 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. Does the Senator 
raise any hogs himself? 

Mr. ELLENDER. No; except for my 
own consumption. 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. If the Senator 
raised hogs he would soon learn that his 
estimate of his year’s crop seldom agrees 
with what the real crop is. 

Mr. EUENDER. If the distinguished 
Senator will study the estimates which 
have been made by the Department of 
Agriculture for the past 5 years respect¬ 
ing hog production, cattle production, 
chicken production, and the production 
of other livestock, he will find that the 
percentage differences between estimates 
and actual production are so small as 
to be hardly worth mentioning. As the 
Senator knows, estimates are made fre¬ 
quently during the year, and, depending 
on weather conditions, estimates are 
raised or lowered. 

The third finding is: 

The maxkettng of Improperly finl4ked cattle 
and calves and the failure to mariMt the 


number of cattle warranted by the record 
numbers of cattle on farms and ranges. 

I do not believe the facts justify such 
a charge. The Department of Agricul¬ 
ture report as of May 11,1945, states: 

Slaughter of cattle and calves may be 
around 86.000,000 head, compared with the 
previous record of 83,700,000 In 1944 aiitd 24,- 
700,000, the average for 1935-39. Slaughter 
of cattle and calves ran ahead of last year 
through March, and Is expected to continue 
relatively large throughout the spring and 
summer. 

There is no indication from the 
weights of cattle sold at the principal 
markets of the country that “Improperly 
finished cattle” are being marketed. 
Weights are close to normal for the 
period. They exceed the 10-year pre¬ 
war average. 

Let me give you the average weight 
of cattle sold from the range during cer¬ 
tain periods to show that, generally 
speaking there is very little difference in 
weight as to those slaughtered now in 
contrast to those slaughtered before the 
war. The figures really demonstrate 
that those sold now are a little heavier 
than those sold prior to the war. 

This report is from the Department of 
Agriculture, and it refers to federally in¬ 
spected cattle only. It is not from the 
Chicago market, but from all markets. 
It is an average from all federally in¬ 
spected plants. 

The 1931-40 April average of cattle in 
poimds was 936. The monthly average 
for April 1944 was 972, which is consid¬ 
erably greater than the average from 
1931 to 1940. For May it was 953 pounds. 
For June the average was 925 pounds. 
For July the average was 900 pounds. 
For August it was 892 pounds. For 
September 889 pounds. For October 882 
pounds. For November 888 pounds. 
For I>ecember 910 pounds. For January 
of 1945, 940 pounds. For February 968 
pounds. For March 972 pounds. For 
April 1945, 963 pounds. 

1 have the averages by weeks in 1945. 
For the week ending March 31, 967 
"pounds. For the week ending April 7, 
965 pounds. For the week ending April 
14, 963 pounds. For the week ending 
April 21, 962 pounds, and for the week 
ending April 28, 960 pounds. 

The mere fact that the cattle are being 
marketed from the range, apparently in 
the usual manner as prevailed before the 
war, does not indicate that such market¬ 
ing is In any manner affecting meat pro¬ 
duction. In my opinion, therefore, the 
charge with respect to the marketing of 
improperly finished cattle and calves is 
not justified. 

The fourth finding is: 

The *'Bqueexe” of proceesors of livestock 
between livestock prices and product ceilings 
resulting in losses and causing many rep¬ 
utable processors to curtail their operations. 

This is a very interesting finding in 
the light of the facts. I ask Senators 
for their attention to the table I expect 
to produce to show what the earnings of 
packers have been, from 1936 to 1939 
on to 1944. Then I ask that they deter¬ 
mine for themselves whether or not the 
^’squeeze” of processors of livestock be¬ 
tween livestock prices and product ceil¬ 
ings, and so forth, accounts for the 
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shortage to clvUians, aa was Indicated 
In this report. ' 

The reports trom individual slaugh¬ 
terers as to operations in recent months 
vary widely. Pork operations during 
certain months from the summer of 1944 
through February of 1945 have shown 
losses, due to the decline in hogs slaugh¬ 
tered and the resulting competition for 
live animals and increase in unit costs. 

* The fiscal year 1944 was. nevertheless, 
a period of very high profits for the 
packing industry generally. Most pack¬ 
ers increased aggregate earnings before 
taxes many times over their average 
peacetime profits. Recent curtailment 
in operation by reputable slaughterers 
has been due to no single factor, such 
as a “saueeze.** Competition for live 
animals has been active, and the availa¬ 
bility of supplies of cattle and hogs has 
been a strong limiting factor upon pro¬ 
duction. 

Ur, President, listen to how the pack¬ 
ers of our Nation fared during the past 
10 or 12 years. These figures take into 
account from 70 to 75 percent of the 
meat-packing volume, that is. of the 
entire amount of meat packed and 


processed. 

During the period from 1936 to 1939 
the percentage on net sales before taxes 
was 1 percent; after taxes. 0.8 percent. 
In 1939 the percentage before taxes was^ 
1.6 percent on net sales; after taxes. 1.3 
percent. In 1940 the percentage on net 
sales before taxes was 1.8; after taxes. 
1 .4. In 1941 the percentage on net sales 
before taxes was 2.4; after taxes, 1.7. In 
1942 the percentage on net sales before 
taxes was 2.4; and after taxes, 1.2. In 
19^ the percentage on net sales was 2.7 
before taxes, and 1.1 after taxes. In 

1944, when much of the complaint 
started, from July of that year on into 

1945, the percentage on net sales was 

3.3 before taxes, and the percentage after 
taxes, with the enormous taxes now 
being levied, was 1 percent. 

Listen to the contrast In the figures 
showing the percentage of profits on net 
worth. The average for 1936 to 1939. be¬ 
fore taxes, was 4 percent ; after taxes, 3.1 
percent. In 1939 the percentage before 
taxes was 6.2; and after taxes, 6 percent. 
In 1940 the percentage on net worth was 

7.3 before taxes, and 6.7 after taxes. 
Listen to this: In 1941, when the war 

really started for us, the percentage on 
net worth was 12.2 before taxes, and 8,6 
after taxes. In 1942, the percentage be¬ 
fore taxes was 16.7, and after taxes 8.4. 
In 1943 the percentage on net worth was 
20 percent before taxes, and 8.1 percent 


after taxes. 

In 1944, according to the testimony of 
some of those who appeared before us, 
there was supposed to have been a con¬ 
siderable loss. I remember one witness 
who showed that his los^s on beef 
slaughtering were half a million doUam; 
but wh^ he took Into consideration 1^ 
entire operations for the whole year, he 
had mdde a profit. We had one witness 
who testified that with an tevestm^ of 
$900,000, he made a net profit last year 
of 8800.000. and yet he was complaining 
heeause he had suffered a 
the early part of this yw. and though 
we OurM do something to him now 


without further May. 


The percentage on net worth In 1044 
was 25.2 before taxes, and 7.e after taxes; 
yet we find many complaints. It Is my 
information that O. P. A. has been at 
work continuously on this problem, try¬ 
ing to adjust prices so that the packers 
will make profits and not losses, as is now 
said to be the case. The dfDculty re¬ 
cently has been that cattle and hogs have 
been hitting the ceiling prices, something 
which never occurred in the past. Of 
course, if that continues to prevail, it will 
be necessary for O. P. A. to increase the 
subsidies, so as to take care of the situ¬ 
ation. 

Bfr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. Pres¬ 
ident, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Does the 
Senator beUeve that it is the function of 
O. P. A. to regulate profits? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I do not believe that 
the O. P. A. does regulate profits. That 
charge has often been made, but I deny it. 

Ur, JOHNSON of Colorado. The 
Senator himself has Just made the state¬ 
ment. 

Mr. ELLENDER. To hear some per¬ 
sons talk, one would assume that under 
O. P. A. regulations the O. P. A. is cut¬ 
ting the throat of business by decreasing 
profits; but the figures which I have just 
given show that among the packers who 
process from 70 to 75 percent in value of 
all meats have fared better under O. P. A. 
than they ever did before in their his¬ 
tory. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Did they 
fare better because of O. P. A., or in spite 
of O. P. A.? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I will let the Sen¬ 
ator decide that. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. If the 
Senato' leaves the decision up to me. I 
say that it was in spite of O. P. A. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I do not believe that 
O. P. A. has at any time tried to curtail 
profits; but I presume that in arriving 
at ceiling prices O. P. A. has taken into 
consideration prices which prevailed.be¬ 
fore the war, and certain conditions 
which may have existed since the war, 
untU now. The records , of the packers 
themselves do not indicate that O. P. A. 
has at any time done anything to de¬ 
crease their profits, because their finan¬ 
cial statements show that their profits 
have been on the increase since before 
the war. There are, of course, no doubt 
that O. P. A. has found it necessary to 
curtail their profits in line with other 
business throughout the country. The 
point that I desire to emphaslie is that 
in spite of O. P. A., as my good friend 
from Colorado CMr. JohnsohI would say. 
packers have made very substantial 
profits since and during the war* in con¬ 
trast to their prewar operaUoaa, 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Presldeiit, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. 1 iMd. 

Mr. BUTLER I beard the eeUoquy 
between the Senator firamCiokirtdo and 
the Senator from LouUlana with refer¬ 
ence to the profits of packers. I have 
been hearing from a freat number of 
small packers-diot firam the large pack¬ 
ers. but from the amall packers who are 
going out of busiaesi. Pmrtaapg that 
quesUon was braifht into the dtbate be-» 


fore I entered the Chamber. I wonder 
how the Senator from Louisiana ex¬ 
plains the situation of the packers mak¬ 
ing so much money, and still being forced 
out of business. 

Mr. ELLENDER. As I indicated a 
while ago. there is no doubt that the mar¬ 
gin of iJroflt today, even for large pack¬ 
ers. is much smaller than it was during 
1944. That Is due to the fact that prices 
of hogs on the hoof and cattle on the 
hoof are hitting the ceiling. It is also 
because there are fewer hogs. I beUeve 
that that factor in itself is causing some 
of the difficulty. But wait untU the hogs 
now being grown begin to come to the 
market. I do not suppose it will be very 
long—probably 90 or 120 days. My 
guess is that our meat supply will be con¬ 
siderably increased. We may have a 
rush on the market of cattle now being 
held back. As I indicated a few weeks 
ago. the average cattle production for 
1935 to 1939 was approximately 66,400.- 
000 head, as I recall the figures. For 
1944 It reached the enormous total of 
82.000.000 head, and I think on January 
1 we had almost that number on the 
range. 

Findings 5 and 6 read as follows: 

6. The diversion of livestock from normal 
channels of slaughter and distribution into 
the black market, and the failure of the Of¬ 
fice of Price Administration to take effective 
enforcement measures. 

6. The diversion of livestock and meat into 
local distribution channels and away from 
Interstate distribution. 

Of course. Mr. President, that is a 
problem which all of us admit is very 
difficult to cope with. I am sure that if 
it were possible to put all meat slaugh¬ 
terers under Federal inspection, we 
would not have that difficulty; and I 
am satisfied that the Members of the 
Senate do not desire at this time to les¬ 
sen the vlgllence of Federal inspection. 
On the contrary, it may be that we would 
want to make it more stringent. But it 
is very difficult for the O. P. A. with the 
facilities it has to investigate and follow 
throu^ with respect to all the small 
slaughterers here and there over the 
country, and all those who slaughter live¬ 
stock on the farms. The trouble has 
been that when the small meat slaugh¬ 
terers found an opportunity to make lo¬ 
cal sales by which they could dispose of 
their meat, they did so. Because of that 
situation and because of the fact that the 
armed forces have taken so much of the 
federally Inspected meat, the centers of 
our population which are far removed 
from the production centers, such as 
Washington. New York, and other large 
cities, have been deprived. That, to my 
way of thinking, causes the sore spot in 
the present situation. 

Mr. BUSHFEELD. Mr. President. wiU 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLE NDER . I yield. 

Mr. BUSHFEELD. Does the Senator 
believe that putting every slaughterer 
under Federal inspection—which would 
include every little slaughterhouse in 
every little town and every fanner who 
slaughters a beef or two or a hog or two— 
would reduce the price of meat to con¬ 
sumers? 

Mr.’ldiLENDER. I did not quite un¬ 
derstand the Senator’s question. 
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Mr. BUSHFEEXJ}. I wUl put it In an> 
other way. Does the Senator believe 
that if every slaughterer in the country 
were put under Federal license and were 
required to have Federal Inspection, that 
would reduce the cost of meat to con¬ 
sumers? 

Mr. ELLENDBR. I do not know what 
it would do. But we could keep better 
account of the meat. We could better 
find out where it goes. It strikes me 
that we could probably force the feder¬ 
ally inspected slaughterhouses to keep 
records of the number of cattle they kill 
and of where the meat goes, and thus we 
would be better able to light the black 
market. However, I am not advocating 
that all slaughterers be forced into Fed¬ 
eral Inspection regulations. I am some¬ 
what familiar with the rules and regula¬ 
tions and I know that many small, inde¬ 
pendent slaughterers could not afford to 
qualify. Aside from all of that, as the 
Senator knows, we could not force, under 
existing laws. Federal Inspection as to 
those slaughterers who do not engage in 
Interstate b usine ss. 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. It would take an 
army of inspectors, would it not, to in¬ 
spect every farm slaughterer and every 
little slaughterhouse? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Probably so. I am 
not advocating that we do away with all 
of them, but I believe that something 
should be done to enable us to determine 
the number of cattle that are killed 
among so-called small slaughterers so as 
to enable us to determine what becomes 
of the meat. If that is done my guess is 
that probably we shall be able to shift a 
little of the meat to some of the consum¬ 
ing centers that are not getting enough 
now. 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. Will the Senator 
further yield? 

Mr. ELLE NDER . I yield. 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. Testimony that 
was taken before our committee indi¬ 
cated—and so far it has not been con¬ 
troverted—that in the city of Pittsburgh 
there has been a black market with re¬ 
spect to about 80 percent of the meat 
consumed there, and that in New York 
City it has involved anywhere from 30 
percent to 90 percent of the meat, and 
that here in Washington it has involved 
at least 50 percent of the meat. If the 
small slaughterhouses and the farm 
slaughterers all over the country were 
placed imder Federal license, and If Fed¬ 
eral Inspectors, to inspect them were 
provided. I wonder whether the Senator 
thinks that would bring more meat to 
the metropolitan centers. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I reaffirm what I 
have just stated. I will add that so far 
as I am concerned, I would not vote to 
abolish Federal inspection. 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. Neither would I. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I would perfer to let 
it remain optional with the slaughterer. 
If he desires to ship meat into another 
State and if he wishes it to be federally 
Inspected, that is his business. But I 
believe that if the O. P. A. can carry 
through with its recent ruling—-which I 
expect to put in the Rboord in a few min- 
utefr—whmby slaughterers are to be put 
on a quotat we should be able to follow 
through and to find out where the meat 
goes and how many cattle are killed, and 


trace the meat in some way and arrange 
for a more equitable distribution among 
the consumers of the Nation. 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield again? 

Mr. EUiBNDER. I yield for a ques¬ 
tion. _ 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. I wish to say that 
I am in complete agreement with the 
Senator from Louisiana in his wish to 
find out where the meat goes, because the 
people are not getting the meat. I 
should like to find out where it goes, and 
I should like to stop the black market. 
But I cannot agree with the Senator that 
putting all the small slaughterers over 
the country under Federal license would 
get the meat to the consumers. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I made no such a 
suggestion. They now operate under a 
permit but without much restriction. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, wiU the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. The Senator from South 
Dakota has said that he wishes to know 
where the meat is going as the people 
are not getting it. I should like to know 
who is getting it. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Perhaps the dogs or 
the lions or other meat-eating animals 
are getting it. [Laughter.] 

But. Mr. President, to speak seriously, 
I am sure the people are getting it. At 
every banquet I have attended in Wash¬ 
ington chicken or steak or other meat 
has been served. I suppose those op¬ 
erators are getting it legitimately; I do 
not suppose the Washington hotels 
would fiagrantly violate the law and ex¬ 
pose themselves to prosecution. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator further yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. I should like to make a 
few observations on the subject of en¬ 
forcement of O. P. A. regulations. Every¬ 
one knows how difficult it is to enforce 
regulations of this kind. Everyone 
knows that the O. P. A. does not have a 
sufficient force of competent workers to 
enforce the regulations and to suppress 
the black market. 

Mr. ELLENDER. It does not have a 
sufficient numlD^pr of trained workers. 

Mr. LUCAS. The report complains 
about the lack of workers who are prop¬ 
erly trained to enforce the O. P. A.’8 reg¬ 
ulations, so far as the distribution of 
meat is concerned, but the report does 
not take into consideration the question 
of the shortage of manpower in the coun¬ 
try and the difficulty of obtaining com¬ 
petent workers to provide for proper en¬ 
forcement. 

As I recall, in the last appropriation 
bill, providing for the O. P. A., Congress 
cut the appropriation for enforcement. 
Now this report condemns the O. P. A. 
for its failure to mforce its regulations, 
and the report places the entire blame 
for the black market on the O. P. A, 

I do not say the O. P. A. is perfect. I 
have taken sharp issue with the O. P. A. 
upon many questions. But, as I said the 
other day, I think this report is too far 
reaching, too drastic, and too severe. If 
there has ever been an agency of govern¬ 
ment which has had a difficult Job. it has 
been the O. P. A. The real responidbility 
with respect to the present meat situa¬ 


tion rests primarily upon the patriotism 
of the American people. 

I recall the testimony of Mr. Kennedy, 
a law-enforcement agent in the District 
of Columbia. The Senator will recall, 
for he was there, that Mr. Kennedy told 
the committee that at the present time 
10 percent of the stores in the District of 
Columbia are short weighting their cus¬ 
tomers. That is a plain cheat and a 
steal, of course. He said that had been 
going on befor the war, and that it is the 
normal situation. I presume that Is true 
all over the country. 

Mr. Kennedy said that 50 percent of 
the stores here were charging more than 
ceiling prices. That is black marketing. 
Giving underweight is a form of black- 
market operation. Purchasers of meat 
cannot tell whether it is A grade, AA, C 
or what it may be. The result is that 
they pay whatever the merchant asks. 

However it was testified that there 
were no real black-market rings in the 
District in the sense that they used to 
exist in prohibition days. 

Then Mr. Kennedy proceeded to say 
that it was possible to buy meat in the 
District of Columbia if one knew where 
to go. I said, “Mr. Kennedy, where is 
that place?” That officer of the law, who 
is presumed to cooperate with the O. P. A. 
and help enforce the law. said that he 
declined to answer and tell the Senate 
of the United States where the meat 
could be obtained. I mention that in 
order to show the attitude of a law- 
enforcing officer here in the District of 
Columbia. He himself said that he knew 
where he could get meat, and yet he 
would not tell the committee where. 

Then later, much to my surprise, the 
Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Bush- 
field] stated in answer to a question 
propounded to him as I recall by Mr. 
Emerson, the attorney for O. P. A., that if 
his family needed meat he would get it 
for them. Those were substantially his 
words. Then Mr. Emerson asked 
“Would you violate the O. P. A. law in 
getting meat?” The Senator answered 
“Draw your own conclusions.” 

If a Senator of the United States makes 
that kind of a remark and it is broadcast 
to the country, and a law-enforcing 
agent in the District of Columbia refuses 
to tell a Senate investigating committee 
where he can obtain black-market meat 
when he knows I find it somewhat diffi¬ 
cult to condemn other persons in the 
United States for adopting a similar at¬ 
titude? And certainly I would not im¬ 
der such circumstances place the total 
responsibility upon the O. P. A. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I may 
say to the Senator that approximately 4 
weeks ago I participated at New Orleans 
in a program known as the Town Meet¬ 
ing of the Air. The subject under dis¬ 
cussion was food shortage. One person 
who was sitting in the audience asked 
me, “Why should you. Senator Ellxnder, 
object to us violating O. P. A. meat regu¬ 
lations when one of your own Members 
of the Senate said that he would do so?” 
That shows how widespread is the situa¬ 
tion to which the Senator has referred. 

Mr. DOWNEY, Mr. President, 1 won¬ 
der if the Senator will bear with me 
while I make this comment; There is 
pending before the Senate a bill which is 
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of major Importance, and which is the 
unfinished business of the Senate. It 
would be most helpful if we could get it 
passed today. It is a bill which must go 
to the House in order to be acted upon 
there, and it. involves the pay schedules 
of certain pikers. I think that we could 
complete action upon it within 30 min¬ 
utes if we were allowed to proceed. I’ 
know of no opposition to it. Of course, 
the discussion which is now taking place 
might continue for the greater portion of 
the day. and then we would have to hold 
a session tomorrow, or let the bill go 
over until Monday. If we were to let the 
bill over until Monday I believe that such 
action would be injurious to the public 
welfare. 

Mr. ELLBNDER. Mr. President, it is 
now only 3 o’clock. I shall not consume 
very much more of the time of the Senate 
unless I am interrupted. I should like to 
continue and finish with my remarks. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Of course, the Sena¬ 
tor knows there are other Senators who 
will wish to reply to him. 

Mr. ELLENDER. 1 agreed to post¬ 
pone a speech which I was attempting to 
make on the 7th of May. I had obtained 
the floor, was in position to deliver my 
speech, and at approximately 1 o’clock 
I agreed to postpone delivery of it until 
later in the day. When I subsequently 
obtained the floor it was after 6 o’clock 
in the evening. I do not want to get my¬ 
self into a similar situation again. I 
should rather proceed at this time. 

Mr. President. I shall now leave the 
question of findings and revert to the 
matter of recommendations of the com¬ 
mittee. 

The committee recommended for the 
purpose of improving the supply and 
distribution of meat the following: 

1. A forthwith incrcRfle In the return to 
the feeders of AA and A grades of cattle 
through a fair and sufficient subsidy to 
feeders to encourage them to feed out range 
cattle to the maximum degree, thereby en¬ 
couraging the feeding of more cattle and In¬ 
creasing not only the quality but the weight 
of AA and A grades of cattle. 

I asked an official of the O. P. A. to 
summarize for me what had been done 
in that direction during recent weeks. I 
wish to repeat again that the O. P. A. 
has been constantly at work in order to 
solve these problems as they arise. I am 
sure that if the condition develops 
whereby the packers must continue to do 
business at a loss after the most recent 
regulations are put into effect, O. P. A. 
will be ready to amend those regulations 
so as to make it possible for the packers 
to do business at a profit. 

O. P. A. has consistently sought to en¬ 
courage the feeding of cattle to finish 
so long as feed supplies are adequate for 
the purpose. It has specifically recom¬ 
mended a direct feeder subsidy, to be 
provided with proper safeguards to as¬ 
sure that the subsidy actually reaches 
the cattle feeder, and not the speculator. 
In January 1946, O. P. A. Issued its price 
regulation on cattle which increased the 
stabilization range maximum prices $1 
per hundredweight on choice cattle, and 
60 cents per hundredweight on good cat¬ 
tle. Slaughterers were paid an increased 
sul^dy on choice and good cattle in the 
xoi—397 


same amount. By increasing the maxi¬ 
mum prices which slaughterers could pay 
for cattle of choice and good grades, the 
increased subsidy to slaughterers was de¬ 
signed to be passed on to feeders in the 
form of the higher prices. The Janu¬ 
ary 1945 action of increasing the stabili¬ 
zation range maximum prices and sub¬ 
sidy to slaughterers on choice and good- 
grade cattle was, therefore, an indirect 
feeder subsidy. As a part of the Jan¬ 
uary 1945, action, an overriding ceiling 
price was placed upon cattle at $1 per 
hundredweight over the stabilization 
range maximum price for choice cattle. 
The overriding ceiling price fixes a top 
limit in the price at which any animal 
or lot of animals may be sold. More re¬ 
cently O. P. A. proposed the 25-cent ad¬ 
ditional subsidy on good, choice, and 
commercial grades, and the cancelation 
of the 50-cent reduction in subsidy which 
was to go into effect on July 2, 1945. 
Both proposals became part of the joint 
agency 10-polnt program. 

It is fair to state that the direct feeder 
subsidy would not have an immediate ef¬ 
fect upon the condition of cattle going 
to market. The subsidy would, however, 
encourage cattle feeding and the maxi¬ 
mum utilization of the country’s meat 
supply. 

Our committee heard considerable tes¬ 
timony with respect to the niunber of 
cattle now being fed in contrast with 
prior years. Judging from the testimony 
which our committee heard, one would 
assume that in many Instances no cattle 
were beW fed, that cattle feeders had 
quit the business, and that they did not 
intend to reenter it. But here are the 
figures: 

Cattle and calves on feed as of Janu¬ 
ary 1 of each of the following years 
was: year 1930, 3.113,000; 1935—lowest 
year—2,215,000. 

The average from 1930 to 1939 was 
2,980,000 head; in 1940 the aggregate 
was 3,633,000 head; in 1941 it was 4,065,- 
000 head; in 1942 it was 4,185,000 head; 
in 1943. which was the banner year, it 
was 4.445,000 head; in 1944 it was 3,967,- 
000 head, and the estimate for the year 
1945 is 4,173,000 head. 

To my way of tliJnklng that does 
not show that the cattle feeders are not 
feeding cattle. It certainly sows an in¬ 
crease from year to year, except the year 
following 1943. which was the banner 
year, the enormous number of 4,445,000 
head of cattle were in the feeding lots. 
That huge number for 1943 was due to 
the fact that the ever normal granary 
program which had been operating in 
prior years had resulted in an enormous 
quantity of corn, oats, and wheat being 
on hand which could be led to the cat¬ 
tle and so 1943 was the year when there 
was the largest number of cattle in the 
feeding lots. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield?_ 

The PRESIDING OPT'ICER. Does the 
Senator from Louisiana yield to the Sen¬ 
ator from Illinois? 

Mr. ELLENDER. 1 yi^d. 

Mr. LUCAS. In the tesUmony before 
the committee was there any evidence 
showing that a single cattle feeder dur¬ 
ing the last 5 yean has gone bankrupt? 


Mr. ELLENDER. I never heard of 
any. Some threatened to quit. 

Mr. LUCAS. Was there any testi¬ 
mony at any time before the committee 
that the cattle feeders were in such a 
dire financial plight that they had to 
borrow money from the Government or 
from the banks in order to keep going? 
There was not a single statement to that 
effect, so far as I can remember. 

Mr. ELLENDER. There were some 
complaints not only from feeders but 
from producers and processors, all of 
which leads me to conclude that there 
seems to be a concerted move by many 
groups. I would say, to destroy price con¬ 
trol. If we start amending the law now, 
giving in here and giving in there, the 
first thing we know we will not have any 
price control. In other words, if we 
should once accede to the wishes of one 
group, then other groups will pile in for 
relief and Congress will become helpless. 

Mr. LUCAS. As the Senator knows, 
about a year ago we had a meeting with 
the cattle feeders in the Southwest and 
with the West when the late Senator 
Smith, of South Carolina, was chairman 
of the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry, at which time a gentleman by 
the name of Montague, as I remember, 
representing the cattle producers of the 
Southwest, advocated before the meeting 
the repeal of the price control law inso¬ 
far as cattle were concerned. 

Mr. ELLENDER. And unless it was 
repealed there would be no cattle grown; 
in other words, we would have a famine. 
Mr. LUCAS. That Is correct. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yet we find our¬ 
selves now with more cattle on the range 
than at any other time in our history. 
The same thing is true of milk produc¬ 
tion. I do not remember the exact num¬ 
ber, but five or six of them appeared be¬ 
fore the committee and said unless this 
and that were done there would be no 
milk, and yet we find ourselves with 15 
percent more milk than we had in pre¬ 
war days. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. I want to say to the Sen¬ 
ator that, in my opinion, that is the 
movement back of this whole investiga¬ 
tion with respect to price control. There 
are certain people in this country who 
are never satisfied with a fair margin of 
profit. They are selfish and greedy. 
They want to keep piling the money 
higher and higher. That is primarily 
the premise back of all this agitation. 
As I recall, some members of the Agri¬ 
cultural Committee and some others who 
attended, indicated they favor repealing 
the price-control law. That is the posi¬ 
tion of many special groups in the Na¬ 
tion. They want to wreck the price- 
control law. which the Congress put on 
the statute books some 3 years ago and 
which, in my humble opinion, has 
definitely saved the financial structure 
of America. So they are beginning to 
tamper with it. The war in Europe is 
over. It is a propitious time to start the 
working of pressure groups. That is 
what they think, and they want to get 
in ’While the getting is good. 
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Mr. ELLENDER. If we once open the 
door, we shall not be able to close it, 

Mr. LUCAS. Exactly. I well remem¬ 
ber, after the last war, as the American 
housewives cannot fall to remember, 
when, without a price-control law. sugar 
was 37 cents a pound. We know that 
the price of sugar today Is around 7 cents 
a pound, but once we take the price 
control off the statute books no one can 
tell where sugar and other necessities of 
life will go The sky may be the limit. 

Blr, BUTLER. Mr. President- 

Mr. LUCAS Just a moment. The 
Senator from Louisiana yielded to me. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yielded for a ques¬ 
tion. 

Mr. LUCAS. Once we take the price- 
control law off the statute books, we will 
see start in this country a spiral of infla¬ 
tion which will ultimately wreck the eco¬ 
nomic stability for us all. That is what 
I am afraid of, and that is why I could 
not go along with this report. The re¬ 
port itself does not recommend that, of 
course, but it is a beginning; it is an aid 
to the special groups that have sought 
continuously to wreck the price-control 
program for their own selfish purposes. 
I am referring primarily as the basis of 
my statement to what happened when 
the committee met 1 year ago, and Mr. 
Montague, the attorney for the cattle in¬ 
terests, said he was definitely in favor of 
taking price control off all cattle, but he 
wanted to leave it on all other commodi¬ 
ties. Of course, any man who knows 
anything at all realizes that if price con¬ 
trol is taken off of one commodity it must 
be taken off of all. On a proposition of 
that kind one cannot have his cake and 
eat it, too. 

I wish to say. fiurthermore, while I am 
on my feet that there are numerous cattle 
feeders in Illinois, and I know some of the 
problems they confront and 1 know the 
problems they have had in the past 15 
years, but I also know that the cattle 
feeders there have been better off in the 
last 5 years than during any previous 5 
years, notwithstanding O. P. A. If there 
is one group in the agricultural line that 
has its ups and downs, it is the feeder 
of cattle. That is true of the cattle 
feeders everywhere because with them it 
is a gambling proposition every time they 
buy a carload of cattle, but I do not 
know of any of them who has gone bank¬ 
rupt during the past 5 years. Bank¬ 
ruptcy was not uncommon among them 
In the depression days. 1 happen to 
know, for as attorney for the receivers 
of banks I saw in my section of the coun¬ 
try plenty of notes of cattle feeders which 
were abscdutely worthless. 

1 say, Mr. President, this is an Impor¬ 
tant proposition, and 1 hope the country 
will not go along with the group who 
today are attempting indirectly to wreck 
the price-control law which was placed 
upon the statute books by Congress a 
few years ago. 

In one part of the report 1 note the 
statement that some incentive should be 
given in order to get the cattle to market. 
What is the incentive? Xt has to be an¬ 
other subsidy^ X take it, and, although 
the producers in the South and South¬ 
west are getthig fCr above the parity 
price, yet they want more. 


Ihat is one reason, X presume, why 
they are not sending the cattle to mar¬ 
ket; they are holding them for higher 
prices. Some day, as the Senator from 
Louisiana says, when hogs again glut 
the market they will wish they had 
sold their cattle instead of holding them 
for higher prices. 

Mr. President, this is an important 
question; it is one of the most important 
questions before the Congress, and I 
hope the Banking and Currency Com¬ 
mittee will not tamper with the O. P. A. 
law. No man has been more critical of 
or has more sharply 'condemned the 
O. P. A. for certain things under certain 
circumstances than has the Senator 
from Illinois; I have taken issue with 
them many times; I shall do so in the 
future if 1 think they are wrong; but I 
am not going to be a party to any report 
or movement here to do, as some Sen¬ 
ators on the other side of the aisle want 
to do, namely repeal the price-control 
law. I am not going to use the O. P. A. 
as a guinea pig for home consumption. I 
will not be responsible for wrecking a pro. 
gram the destruction of which will bring 
in its wake the evil spiral of inflation. I 
know exactly what happened during the 
last war, and I know what happened 
after the war was over. I saw people in 
my section of the country who had 
worked from 16 to 20 years as farmers 
eking out enough from the soil to enable 
them to own a 160-acre farm. Then, 
when the great boom came along, wheat 
soared to $2.50 a bushel, com was worth 
$1.50, and so forth. Money was plentiful. 
They wanted to invest in something. 
They bought, at an exorbitant price, the 
160 acres right next to the 160 acres they 
owned. They mortgaged the 320 acres, 
in order to buy the last 160 acres. When 
the boom was over and the crash came, 
they lost it aU, and they were in the 
courts through foreclosure, and the 
holder of the mortgage was compelled to 
take over the farm. That was the situa¬ 
tion throughout the Midwest. That is 
what 1 fear again will happen once we 
tamper with the price control law. 1 
care not how slight the change may be. it 
will be the beginning of movement that 
will prove disastrous for the people of 
the Nation as a whole. I sincerely hope 
we will not do it. I hope the Committee 
on Banking and Currency, of which the 
Junior Senator from BSaryland [Mr. Rsd- 
cLurrs), who sits before me, is a mem¬ 
ber. will seriously consider the report 
that was given to the committee by the 
Committee on Agriculture and Porestry 
along the line the Ctenator from Illinois 
is discussing, notwithstanding the Sen¬ 
ator from Louisiana and X are the only 
two members in the minority. 

Mr. BUTLER and Mr, RAZXXXFPB 
addressed the Ch air. 

The PREsmiNO OFSICBR. Does the 
Senator from Louisiana yield, and if so, 
to whom? 

Mr. ELLENDER. 1 shall be to 
yield f or qu estions only bereaftor. 

Mr. BUTLER, X guarantee not to take 
very muc h time . 

Mr. EliTiENDEB. Xt is now after S 8ttd 
X have not had anytifing to eat aMoe 
last night, and Z am getting a Itttli 
hungry and tired. 


Mr. BUTLER. 1 thitA the Senator 
from Louisiana should yield for me to 
reply to the Senator from Illinois, who 
seems to think there is a concerted move¬ 
ment on the part of seme to repeal the 
price-control law. I do not know of a 
single Member of the Senate who has 
in mind the repeal of the Price Control 
Act. I know there is no concerted 
movement, so far as I am conoemed, and 
X am a member of the Cmnmittee on 
Banking and Currency. So far as I am 
concerned. If the chairman decides to 
call a committee meeting to consider that 
question, X shall vote for an extension 
of the Price Control Act, with clarifying 
amexidments which will teU the O. P. A. 
what the Members of Congress want 
them to do in a certain reQxect. 

The Senator from Illinois also made 
a statement which certainly is true, that 
the cattle feeders for many years have 
had their ups and downs. The trouble 
under O. P. A. regulation has been that 
it has all been downs, with no ups. 

Mr. L UCA S rose. 

Mr. BUTLER. Just a moment. The 
Senator from Louisiana has repeatedly 
made the statement that there can be 
positively no give whatsoever in the law 
as it controls O. P. A., but that once 
we open the door, the whole thing is 
wrecked. 

I should like to remind the Senator 
that no such rigid rule has been followed 
with respect to the establishment of 
wages or any other commodity except 
the products of the farm, dairy prod¬ 
ucts, meat, and the grain from which 
bread is made. I admit that those com¬ 
modities have been held rigidly. The 
Senator from Louisiana will admit, too, 
as every other Senator must admit, that 
the costs of the producers of those com¬ 
modities have advanced as rapidly as 
have the costs of the producers of other 
commodities advanced, if not more 
rapidly, and still there can be not one 
ounce of give. 

X can say that the farmers of Nebraska, 
and I think the farmers of America, 
want to go along patriotically with the 
war program and the price-control pro¬ 
gram until the war !*■ finally concluded, 
but I think they should be treated fairly, 
in accordance with the way others have 
been treated. 

There Is the Little Steel formula, un¬ 
der which a 15-percent rise in wages is 
permitted. I am not objecting to that; 
but the farmers of America, thoi^e who 
produce meat, who buy the range cattle 
and put the beef upon them for the con¬ 
sumer, are entitled to some ocmsidera- 
tion, a 5-percent, a 10-percent, or pos¬ 
sibly a 15-percent rise in the price of 
their product, in order to meet the costs 
of production. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Louisiana yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Pbr a questton, 

Mr. LUCAS. I should like to ask the 
Senator fro m_Neb raska one ouestion. 

Mr.SLLENDER. I yield for a question, 

Mr. LUCAS. The Senator from Ne¬ 
braska has said the cattle feeders have 
had all downs and no ups under O. P. A, 
That i s what I understood him to say. 

Mr. BUTLER. X will say this to the 
Senator from Illlnoii- . -rt. 

Mr. LUCAS. Did the Smator say that? 
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Mr. BUTLER. Prices today are not as 
high as they were in March 1942 when 
the price-control law said prices should 
be frozen, but they have been rolled 
back. What is a roll-back except to 
take it off the farmer? 

Mr. LUCAS. Of course, the Senator 
qualifies when we pin him down, he 
evades. The Senator cannot name a sin- 
jgle cattle feeder who has gone bank¬ 
rupt in the past 5 years, not even him¬ 
self. He has made money feeding cattle 
in Nebr aska . 

Mr. BUTLER. I will say to the Sena¬ 
tor from Illinois that I have not gone 
broke, but I have greatly reduced my 
program, and I know feeders who have 
gone broke. 

Mr. RADCUPPE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Louisiana yield? 

Mr. ELLEN DER. 1 yield for a question. 
Mr. RADCLIPPE. I was very glad to 
hear the Senator from Nebraska say a 
moment ago that he did not desire any¬ 
thing done which would strike at the 
roots of the O. P. A. I think one of the 
greatest catastrophes that could happen 
to this country would be to get rid of 
O. P. A. It is very easy for us, and 
really natural for anyone, when consid¬ 
ering a grievance, actual or Imaginary, 
to feel that it overshadows the rest of 
the situation. Many difficulties of the 
O. P. A. can be worked over and ironed 
out in the light of experience, which cer¬ 
tainly teaches us something worth while 
in this matter. It would cerUlnly be 
most unfortunate indeed if we allowed 
consideration of some particular diffi¬ 
culties and imperfections of the O. P. A. 
to obscure the obvious merits of the rest 
of the program generally speaking. We 
cannot afford to get rid of O. P. A., and 
we should not do anything which would 
impair seriously its usefulness. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The second recom¬ 
mendation of the committee is as follows; 

2. An Immediate incentive program to en¬ 
courage, during the spring and early sum¬ 
mer, the marketing of more grass and un¬ 
productive dairy cattle. 

The Senator from Illinois mentioned 
that recommendation a while ago, and 
I am in agreement with what he said, 
that no Incentive is presently needed to 
encourage the marketing of more grass 
and unproductive dairy cattle. The 
market for the low grades of cattle is 
favorable and there is every indication 
that it will remain so during the remain¬ 
der of the spring and early summer. 

Any incentive, direct or indirect, would 
have a dangerous tendency to stimulate 
current demands for low grades of cattle 
which could more usefully be grass fed 
and later channeled to the feed lots or 
the stockyards. It would likewise ac¬ 
centuate the problem of acquisition of 
range cattle by the feeder at prices which 
would permit profitable feeding. 

The third recommendation of the com¬ 
mittee is as follows: 

8. Railing the support price of hogs and 
extending support prices to cover aU weights 
of hogs. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. For a question. 

Mr. WILEY. The Senator will have to 
admitl have not bothered him. I am in¬ 


terested in getting what I hope will be a 
solution of this problem. Here in the 
Senate we have been eating ox tongue 
and ox tail, and we do not know what has 
become of the rest of the carcass. This 
is my question: Of the total poundage 
produced in 1944, how much went to the 
armed forces? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Of the federally in¬ 
spected, 35 percent, or 6,382,000,000 
pounds. 

Mr. WILEY. Prom listening to the dis¬ 
cussion I understand that the problem 
is to be simplified in this way. It is 
claimed that the young stock, when pro¬ 
duced on the ranges, is allowed to be sold 
to the feeder lot; that is, to the farmers 
farther east, who take them and feed 
them. Right there is the crux of the 
whole situation. If they get adequate 
compensation for the feed they put in, 
there will then be additional poundage 
for the rest of us in America. What is 
the answer of the distinguished Senator 
for that situation? 

Mr. ELLENDER. There would be some 
added poundage, there is no doubt, but 
we had an Army specialist who testified 
before us say that he found that in using 
AA grade for the Army there was con¬ 
siderable loss because of excessive fat, 
and the same condition prevails among 
civilians. Today, the Army is taking 
most of its meat from the A grade and 
high B grade, and I believe they are 
eliminating to a large extent any AA 
meat for overseas feeding of soldiers. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, wlU the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Gladly. 

Mr. WILEY. If I remember correctly, 
the Senator said that something like 
4,000,000 head of cattle were born and 
raised on the ranges and were ready for 
the feed lots. Am I correct? 

Mr. ELLENDER. No. I stated that 
the estimated number of feeders for 1945 

is four-million-one-hundrcd-and-some- 

odd-thousand head, in contrast to an 
average of a little under 3,000,000 head 
for the 1930-39 period, as I recall the 
figures. 

Mr. WILEY. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The reason I cited 
those figures was to demonstrate that 
with all the criticism which is being 
lodged against O. P. A. for making it im¬ 
possible for feeders to feed cattle, still 
there are actually more cattle being fed 
now than in prewar years. 

Mr. WILEY. Yes; but we are not get¬ 
ting the beef here, nor are people getting 
beef elsewhere In the country. I heard 
the Senator say that he was fed up with 
chicken being served when he went to 
a hotel to a banquet. Let me give an 
illustration of the situation in the mar¬ 
kets. The other day my good wife went 
down to the grocery store in the West¬ 
chester where we live—2,000 people live 
in that apartment building—and there 
were some seven chickens there for 2,000 
people. Senators can imagine what most 
of the people got. They did not get even 
the tail or the neck. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Bome must have 
gotten the fearers. 

Mr. WILEY. The Senator spoke of 
the feed situation* We are interested 
in getting good beef Into the stomachs of 
the American people. Does the SenaM 


disagree with the conclusion—^I am seek¬ 
ing nothing but light, I will say to the 
Senator—that if the Government were 
to pay, let us say, 1 cent a pound more 
for prime beef that that would result 
In more poundage, in a tremendously in¬ 
creased poundage? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Does the Senator 
mean as a result of permitting the cattle 
to be fed? 

Mr. WILEY. Yes. With that increase 
of 1 cent a pound could not the feeders 
feed an additional amount to the cattle? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I imagine that 
would be the result, but one of the prob¬ 
lems that would have to be met is the feed 
Itself. In other words would there be 
enough feed to accomplish that purpose? 
The Senator must not forget that in the 
past 10 years, or, I would say since the 
period before the war, we have had an 
Increase in cattle population. 

Mr. WILEY. I realize that. 

Mr. ELLENDER. An increase of from 
66.000,000 to 82,000,000. We have had 
an .increase of one-hundred-and-fifty- 
some-odd percent in chickens, and a 
large percentage of increase in the num¬ 
ber of hogs. But the production of feed 
has not increased in line with the in¬ 
crease in the population of cattle and 
other feed consuming animals. So that 
in making its regulations O. P. A. must 
be careful not to go too far and thereby 
endanger the beef supply and the supply 
of other livestock. If more hogs, cattle, 
and chickens are provided than we have 
feed to maintain them, some might 
starve or become so poor that they will 
not be edible. That is the problem. 

Mr. WILEY. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I have not had 
lunch yet. I should be glad— 

Mr. WHERRY. The Senator is mak¬ 
ing statements on the fioor of the United 
States Senate which I think should be 
challenged. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator can 
take the fioor in his own time after I am 
through. 

Mr. WHERRY. I should like to ask 
the Senator a question with respect to 
some of the remarks he has made. Will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes. 

Mr. WHERRY. I should like to a.sk 
the Senator if he made the statement 
that there are more cattle in the feed 
lots being fed today than there were a 
year ago or 2 years ago? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Not exactly. I did 
give the figures a while ago which show 
four - million - one - hundred-and-some- 
odd thousand estimated for 1945, a little 
under 4,000,000 in 1944 and almost 4,500,- 
000 for 1943, our banner year. 

Mr. WHERRY. Then I should like to 
ask the Senator if there is more beef in 
the country now than there was a year 
ago? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I gave a table a mo¬ 
ment ago— 

Mr. WHERRY. Is that the Brownlee 

taWe? « 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes. Does the Sen- 
atdF disagree with that table? 

Mr. WHEaiRY. Yes. 
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Mr. miJSNDER, I wish to say that 
the Senator In his own time can ehal- 
ienge the statement, and he will have 
ample opport unity to do ao. 

Mr. WHERRY. I want to ask the Sen¬ 
ator a question. 1 will answer the Sen¬ 
ator’s statement in my own time, but I 
should like to ask him a question now. 
The Senator said the reason we must be 
careful is that we do not have enough 
grain at present to feed the cattle. 

Mr. SUUENDER. That is one of the 
main items that must be taken into con¬ 
sideration before we venture too far in 
livestock iMToduction, 

Mr. WHERRY. Is that what the Sen¬ 
ator said? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes. 

Mr. WHERRY. I want to tell the Sen¬ 
ator that in Nebraska we have 100.000,000 
bushels of wet com. 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is a temporary 
situation^_ 

Mr. WHERRY. What are we going to 
do with that com? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I do not know 
whether the Senator has attended all the 
meetings of the committee- 

Mr. WHERRY. I have attended the 
greater number of them. 

Mr. ELLENDER. But the testimony 
shows, as I recall it, that the larger part 
of that com has been moved out of Ne¬ 
braska to be used immediately. 

Mr. WHERRY. If the Senator from 
Louisiana will permit me in his time I 
will tell him that that is absolutely not 
the fact. I have the testimony of the 
Department which shows that there are 
65,000.000 bushels of that com in cribs 
on the farms which is going to spoil if we 
do not feed it to the cattle and the hogs. 

Mr. ELLENDEZR. No; I am speaking 
of the com that is actually going to 
spoil, and not the com which is properly 
stored in the State of Nebraska. I am 
n’caking of that part of com which is 
wet, which must be consumed immedi¬ 
ate^. We were told by an official of 
the Department of Agriculture that 
every effort was being made to remove 
that com to places where it could be 
used at once. I am not speaking of all 
the com produced In Nebraska. 

Mr. WHERRY. Will the Senator 
permit me to adr him another question? 
Is it not true that the directive under 
which O. P. A. is now operating was put 
Into effect a year ago when there was a 
smaller com crop than there is now? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Which directive is 
the Se nator s peaking of? 

Mr. WHERRY. I am speaking of the 
one by which Director Vinson and Mr. 
Hudson, in connection with the Com¬ 
modity Credit Corporation, dropped the 
floor on the price of hogs, and dropped 
the floor on the price of cattle, with the 
idea that it would drive the cattle into 
the market without feeding com, and 
that it would drive the hogs into the 
market without feeding grain. Is that 
not true? And we are still operating 
under that directive, are we not? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I do not know what 
diriecttvo the distinguished Senator has 
in mind, but I do know that O. P. A. 
made eomoniliiigs. I think in the early 
part of laet year or probably the latter 
part of 1946—— 


Mr. WHERRY. Ur. Prealdeiit. wlB the 
Senator permit a correction? It wae in 
October 1948. 

Mr. ELLENDER. So as to preserve 
feed an order was issued making it ob¬ 
ligatory on hog owners to ship their hogs 
to market whose weight was, I think, 870 
pounds, or under, else they would lose 
a certain percentage of the ceiling price. 

Mr. WHERRY. Two hundred and 
twenty pounds. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Whatever the 
weight was. Unless hogs within a cer¬ 
tain range were shipped the owners 
would lose a certain- 

Mr. WHERRY. Would lose the floor 
price. 

Mr. ELLENDER Yes, a certain fixed 
price. I am sorry that I do not recaU 
the details at the moment. That ruling 
was put into effect in order, I believe as 
I stated a while ago, to force farmers to 
ship their hogs to the market, and there¬ 
by conserve feed. 

Mr. WHERRY. That is correct. 

Mr. ELLENDER. It seems evident 
that If the farmers of the country had 
continued to feed some of their hogs until 
they weighed 400 pounds or 500 pounds 
or 000 pounds , other hogs might starve. 

Mr. WHERRY. If the Senator will 
further yield I will say that, as he will 
recall. In the same testimony it was 
shown that we had 123,000,000 pigs, and 
because of that order, which was not 
changed, the production of hogs has 
dropped to 88.000,000. The order was 
not changed, though we have plenty of 
com. Yet we are still operatii^ u^er 
the directive which was issued in an at¬ 
tempt to force the hogs to market at 
light weight at a time when the grain was 
not in sight; Will not the Senator agree 
with that statement? 

BCr. ELLENDER I predict that the 
Senator will rise on the Senate floor 
within the next 130 days and express 
wonder why the cattle producers of this 
country did not ship more of their cattle 
now while the market is strong. I am 
confident tha:. within the next 4 months 
we are going to have more hogs on the 
market than we will know what to do 
with, provided weather conditions per¬ 
mit an d our fe ed supply is maintained. 

Mr. WHERRY. Will the Senator 
please permit me to answer that state¬ 
ment now? 

Mr. SLLENIMSR I would prefer to 
conclude my reauoks. 

Mr. WHERRY. The Senator wiU find 
that In 4 montlis tbere will be lees hogs 
and less cattle, and If the O. P. A. con¬ 
tinues its present operattone Senators 
will And that we will have more black- 
market operations than we have ever 
had, and we will never get rid of euch 
operations until we get increMSd pro¬ 
duction of cattle and hoge in the feed 
lots. That can be obtained under prop¬ 
er price levels. The O. P. A knows that 
and has finally admitted it. The report 
which has come from the Senate Com* 
mlttee on Agriculture and Forestry it a 
constructive repmrt attempting to shew 
not only o. P. A. but all the Gkwemment 
agencies and the Members of the Senate 
that such a course as that recoaponEbded 
by the committee myst be followed if we 
ikpect to get sufficient meat on the 


counters of Ibe united States of America 
and get to the boys in the mflltary serv¬ 
ice the meat whiidi they need 

Mr. ELLENDER. That same sUte- 
ment was made, perhaps not by the dis¬ 
tinguished Senator from Ndiraska, but 
by ISr. Montague and others. That 
statement has been made by a good many 
Senators. It was said that we would 
have a hog famine, a beef famine, a milk 
famine, and all kinds of famines; but 
the books show that none of those pre¬ 
dictions came true. My own view is 
that the estimates made by W. F. A. will 
again come true. 

Ur, WHERRY. I offer as evidence in 
refutation of that statement the fact 
that one cannot go to a meat counter 
anywhere today and get pork of all 
classes. Every housewife in Ao^erlca 
knows that there is no meat on the 
counters, and that it is becoming scarcer 
every*day. The only place it can be ob¬ 
tained, for the most part, is in the black 
market. There was not a bit of evi¬ 
dence to challenge my statement; 90 
percent of the meat shipped to New York 
City is black-market meat 

Mr. ELLENDER I heard that ridicu¬ 
lous statra^t. 

Mr. WHERRY. That is the evidence. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I know the state¬ 
ment is in the evidence. The Senator 
from Montana [Mr. Wbxslxr] received 
a tdegram from someone in New York, 
as I recall, but there was not one scintilla 
of evidence produced before the com¬ 
mittee to sustain that contention. A 
few days after that statement was made 
Mayor LaGuardia testified before our 
committee . .. 

Mr. WHERRY. He said that between 
60 and 90 percent M the meat in New 
York City was black-market meat. 

Mr. ELUENIHER CMti, na Mayor La- 
Quardia stated that in his opinion very 
little, if any. of the federally Inspected 
meat which came into the city of New 
York was blac k marketed. 

Mr. WHERRY. How much? 

Mr. ELLENDER. He stated that very 
little of the federally inspected meat 
which came into New York City was 
black marketed; and federally inspected 
meat comprises from 30 to 86 percent, 
as I read, of the supply to the city of 
New Y ork. 

Mr. WHERRY. His statement was 
that of all the meat that came to New 
York City, between 60 and 90 percent was 
black-market meat. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator is in 
error. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, wiU the 
Senator yield? 

Bfr. ELLENDER. I yield. Perhaps 1 
shall be able to eat my lunch at 7 p. m. 

Mr. LUCAS. I hope the Senator wUl 
get one of the steaks that comes from 
the farm of the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. ELLENDER. If X have made any 
misstatements in the Rgooim, I wish the 
distinguished Senator from Nebraska or 
some other Senator to rise and correct 

Ur, LUCAS. Mr. President, I know 
that every Senator is patriotic, and Z 
know that Senators are not buying black- 
market meat. I have Just been observ¬ 
ing Senators on the floor. I find none 
of them pale, thin, or emaciated. It is 
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apparent they are getting enough meat 
to eat. 

I luow that those In the galleries are 
patriotic Americans. I have heard no 
complaint about any ot them having 
trouble getting up and down, from one 
floor to another. There is no charge 
that these interested folk are poor, lean, 
and emaciated from lack of meat. 

Of course there is not enough meat in 
this country. Of course, there is not an 
equitable distribution of meat; but I do 
not know of anyone in this country who 
is really suffeBng, unless it be the Sena¬ 
tor from Nebraska. The truth of the 
matter is that more people, including our 
boys in the service, are eating meat to¬ 
day than any other time in our national 
life. The reason for that is that people 
have more money. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I hesitate to yield 
further. I do not desire to be discour¬ 
teous. 

Mr. WHERRY. I wish to tell the Sen¬ 
ator that meat does not make one fat. 
Meat furnishes the red blood and vita¬ 
mins of life. 

Mr. LUCAS. The Senator certainly 
has them. [Laughter.] 

Mr. WHERRY. I am glad I have 
them. I am glad that I come from a 
State which produces them. The cattle¬ 
men who stand in the feed lots and get 
manure on their shoes are the men who 
testify that there will not be enough 
cattle in the feed lots until price levels 
are established which will allow a profit 
for the man who feeds cattle. Produc¬ 
tion will be necessary to eliminate the 
black market. We must have produc¬ 
tion, and the Senator from Illinois knows 
it. That is the only way to solve this 
problem. 

Mr. F.LLENDER. Mr. President. I do 
not mind yielding for a question, but 
hereafter I wish that Senators would 
confine themselves to questions and not 
make speeches. I shall be glad to an¬ 
swer questions If I am able to do so. As 
I indicated a while ago, I have not had 
anything to eat since last night and I 
am growing hungry. I do not know that 
I will go to a beefsteak supper, but I will 
get something. I do not wish to be dis¬ 
courteous to any Senator*. I have never 
been so and I do not intend to start now. 

The third recommendation involves 
raising the support price for hogs, and 
extending support prices to cover all 
weights of hogs. I do not believe that 
any Senator will deny that the O. P. A. 
has taken that factor into consideration 
all along. It .has been making a study of 
the problem. Only 8 weeks ago the sup¬ 
port price was raised from $12.50 a hun¬ 
dred to $13. I am told that if perchance 
a higher support price than that is 
necessary to get more hogs it will be 
established. 

Further increases in support prices 
of a long-term character would involve 
speculation on future feed conditions and 
the demand for pork and pork products, 
which the Government could not prop¬ 
erly undertake. An Increase terminable 
on proper notice would not involve such 
•peoulatioh. Such an increase is im- 
necessary, however, in view of the exist¬ 
ing favorable feed ratio and the price 


incentive furnished by the demand for 
hogs. 

As I pointed out a while ago, effective 
April 29,1945, the support price for hogs 
was increased from $12.50 to $13 a hun¬ 
dredweight, Chicago basis. The pro¬ 
posed action was annoimced on April 
23, as applicable to weights up to 270 
pounds. The new support price is to 
continue in effect until September 1, 
1946. The support price applies to good 
and choice farrows and gilts weighing 
more than 300 pounds. 

The fourth recommendation is that as¬ 
surance be given producers that support 
prices and ceilings for livestock will not 
be lowered unless adequate notice of 
such change be given. I inquired from 
the O. P. A. what its attitude was on 
that question, and this, in substance, is 
the reply: 

On March 21, 1945, the Price Admin¬ 
istrator, in his statement to the Senate 
Committee on Banking and Currency, 
gave this assurance to producers of live¬ 
stock with reference to the ceilings. He 
specified the conditions which might 
compel changes in maximum prices, and 
undertook to give adequate advance no¬ 
tice of necessary changes. It may be 
that the statement has not received 
adequate publicity. Announcement will 
be made that there will be no general 
downward revision of overriding ceilings 
or of the tops of the stabilization ranges 
without 6 months* notice. 

The fifth recommendation is that the 
Price Control Act be amended to re¬ 
quire and direct the Office of Price Ad¬ 
ministration to give processors of live¬ 
stock a reasonable margin of profit for 
processing each species of livestock. My 
guess is that if a recommendation of that 
kind is adopted by the Senate Commit¬ 
tee on Banking and Currency, it will be 
a most serious blow to price control. I 
would not be at all surprised, if such an 
amendment were adopted, if we were 
soon confronted with other such pro¬ 
posals, until price control would become 
ineffective, I asked the Administrator 
to give me a r6sum6 of the recent de¬ 
cision in the Armour case, as well as the 
Heinz case, in respect to the fixing of 
ceilings. This is the information which 
I received from him: 

The law, as interpreted by the Emer¬ 
gency Court of Appeals, requires the 
maintenance of ceilings which will per¬ 
mit the recovery of out-of-pocket costs 
by the slaughterers for processing each 
species of livestock. Furthennore, maxi¬ 
mum prices must allow over-all profitable 
operation for each segment of the in¬ 
dustry. which is characterized by dis¬ 
tinctive economic problems and is signifi¬ 
cant in numbers and volume. 

In the Armour case, decided March 29, 
1945, the Emergency Court said: 

We think that it would be reasonable to 
apply the secondary product standard upheld 
by us In the Gllleepie case to cattle opera¬ 
tions as an entirety, treated either ae a single 
product or as a closely related group of prod¬ 
ucts. such treatment would take into ac¬ 
count the integrated nature of these opera¬ 
tions as a general characteristic of the in¬ 
dustry. Thus, where, as in the present case, 
the industry earnings are above their normal 
peacetime level, no adjustment of m^Timum 
prices is required if. at present established 
ceUings, the cattle operations are producing 


enough to recover out-of-pocket costs In re¬ 
spect thereto. 

In the Heinz case, decided on the 
same day, the Court said: 

If the maximum prlcess in B. M. P. R. 169, 
In conjunction with the subsidy payments, 
do not make adequate provision for the non- 
processing slaughterers as a group, do not 
afford a sufficient margin for profitable op¬ 
eration by this the most numerous group 
in the industry, then the regulation is In¬ 
valid as to the nonprocessing slaughterers, 
despite the fact that the regulation is. as 
we held in the Armour case, generally fair 
and equitable as applied to the processing 
slaughterers who constitute the greater part 
of the industry by volume of business. 

Mr. President, there is no necessity for 
more liberal standards in order to assure 
that reputable slaughterers will be able 
to continue profitable operations. 

The proposed amendment would be in¬ 
flationary in the extreme, and would im¬ 
pose impossible accounting burdens upon 
Industry and the Government. Every 
slaughterer with combined operations 
would be forced to segregate accounts, 
allocate overheads, and make compli¬ 
cated reports. The expense of this type 
of price control would not Justify the 
results to be accomplished. 

The inflationary danger lies in the fact 
that price increases would be required 
over and above ceilings which reflect 
out-of-pocket costs on the products of a 
species of livestock, even though the 
combined operations of the industry were 
far in excess of peacetime amounts. 

Let me say at this point that a large 
packer who testified before us admitted 
that there were tremendous losses to his 
company on the slaughtering of cattle 
and hogs, but that for the over-all picture 
they were going to make money this year. 

The sixth recommendation reads as 
follows : 

6. Tlie withdrawn! of all slaughtering li¬ 
censes and permits and a sharp reduction In 
the number reissued together with restric¬ 
tions on slaughter by use of quotas so that 
meat will be directed into the normal inter¬ 
state channels of distribution. The refusal 
to issue new slaughtering licenses and per¬ 
mits to known violators of governmental 
regulations and the concentration of en¬ 
forcement efforts on fundamental major 
problems instead of marginal technicalities. 

The O. P. A. has advocated this method 
of channeling livestock into federally in¬ 
specting plants. Delegation of authority 
from W. F. A. to establish slaughtering 
quotas for nonfederally inspected plants 
was necessary. Now that authority has 
been delegated to it, O. P. A. has put the 
quota system into effect. Both the niun- 
ber of slaughterers and the volume of 
nonfederally inspected meat will be 
sharply reduced. Violators will become 
ineligible for quotas or for subsidy. 

In that connection I asked the O. P. A. 
to summarize for me the recent Control 
Order No. 1. This is the summary which 
I received from the O. P. A. today: 

SUMMAHT or SALIXNT FBATTIRES OF LIVESTOCK 
SLAUGHTER PROGRAM 

Control Order 1 covering livestock 
slaughter and meat distribution became ef¬ 
fective April 30, 1946. Under that order ell 
livestock slaughterers except Federally in¬ 
spected slaughterers are given quotas for 
llvesteck slaughter or sale of meat derived 
from such slaughter. 
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Kon-federally Inspected sltughteren are 
divided under the order into two groups: 
Class 2 slaughterers which include all non- 
Federally inspected slaughterers eaoept farm 
slaughterers and class 8 slaughterers which 
include all farm slaughterers. 

Class 2 slaughterers are given permits or 
quota bases whlbh consist of the live weights 
of livestock slaughtered by them during each 
of their accounting periods of 1944. (Ac¬ 
counting periods are either calendar months 
or 4 or 5 week periods, according to the 
way the books of the slaughterers are kept.) 
These quota bases, however, are limited in 
quanti^ by the requirement that a slaugh¬ 
terer may Include in his quota base only that 
slaughter for which he gave up to the Office 
of PrioB Administration the points required 
to be surrendered under the meat-rationing 
program. Zn other words, a class 2 slaugh¬ 
terer receives a quota base or permit only to 
the extent to which his operations during 
1944 were in compliance with the meat-ra¬ 
tioning program. These quota bases are de¬ 
termined by the slaughterer himself for the 
months of May and June and by the Office 
of Price Administration for all periods be¬ 
ginning July 1. 1945. The interim period of 
2 months was designed to give the Office of 
Price Administration field offices a reasonable 
opportunity to check the slaughterer's re¬ 
ported figures with his point sinrenders to 
the Office of Price Administration for 1944 
and with the figures reported by him to the 
War Food Administration and to Defense 
Supplies Corporation in connection with sub¬ 
sidy claims. When quota bases have been 
80 determined, the slaughterer determines 
the amount he is permitted to slaughter by 
multiplying his base for any particular spe¬ 
cies of livestock by a quota percentage set 
out in the control order. At present these 
percentages are: Cattle 75 percent, calves 75 
percent, sheep and lamb 100 percent, swine 
50 percent. By reducing in this way the 
amount of permissible slaughter by a non- 
federally inspected plant it is contemplated 
that federally Inspected slaughterers will re¬ 
ceive a more equitable proportion of the 
available livestock and will, in that way, be 
able to produce more meat to satisfy Qovem- 
ment requirements and for interstate civilian 
distribution. It should be pointed out that 
although the slaughterer is permitted to de- 
tennine for himself his quota base and 
slaughter quota lor the months of May and 
June, any excessive slaughter by him during 
those pvlods and during any subsequent 
periods lor that matter will be charged 
against his permissible slaughter thereafter. 

Class 8. or farm daughterers. are also given 
quotas limiting the amount of meat they may 
sell to 100 percent at the amount they sold 
in corresponding quarterly periods of 1844 to 
the extent to which they surrendered to the 
Office at Price Administration all points re¬ 
quired with respect to such sales. However, 
because of the existence of wldeqaread mis¬ 
understanding on the part of farmers as to 
the requirements for point surrender, in view 
particularly of the fact that substantial 
quantities of meat of various types were ra¬ 
tion free during a major portion of 1844, 
farm slaugbtcran will be permitted to con¬ 
tinue to operate even though they did not 
surrender all required ration points during 
1944, If they sign s prepared atatsment con¬ 
taining a promise to comply in the future 
with all rationing and control order regula¬ 
tions. 

Zn oonneetkm with the operation of the 
new control order, the following supplemen¬ 
tary steps designed to achieve more effective 
control of and compliance with these regula¬ 
tions should be noted. First, the Office at 
Zbrlee Administration by directive Just Issued 
by the Office of Beonomio Stabillaation will 
certify to Defense Supplies Corporation the 
permiMlblf quantities of slaughter upon 
which subsidy payments may be made. Theee 
permlaslhla quantities will, of course, be tbs 


same as those pscmittsd to be alaughtared 
under tbe provisions of control order 1. Fur¬ 
thermore, arrangements have been made for 
furnishing by Office of Price Administration 
and Defense Susqilles Oorporation respec¬ 
tively to each other of slaughter quota baaee 
and quantities of alaiightar rsportBd in con¬ 
nection with claim for subaldy so that the 
Office of Price Administration and Defense 
Siipplies Corporation will be in a poeltioh to 
an\ire refusal of subsidy with respect to any 
slaughter in excess of quota. Second, we are 
Increasing substantially our investigative 
staff specifically directed to the end of sehiev- 
Ing more effective enforcement and control of 
tbe meat-rationing and slaughter-restriction 
orders. 

I believe that Control Order No. 1 fev¬ 
ers to a large extent, or at any rate In 
part, the recommendations made by the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

The seventh recommendation is as fol¬ 
lows: 

7. The extension of Federal inspection and 
set-aside orders to small slaughterers above 
local farm and retail level. 

The Government is pledged to carry 
out this recommendation through pro¬ 
curement of meat to the greatest possible 
extent from plants which up till now 
have not been federally inspected. It is 
hoped that more plants will voluntarily 
become federal]^ inspected. My view 
as expressed a while ago is that slaugh¬ 
terers should he left free to comply with 
Federal inspection regulations. No ac¬ 
tion should be taken by O. P. A. or any 
other agency of the Government to 
coerce slaughterers to convert their 
plants Into federally inspected ones. 

The ninth recommendation is: 

That the Price Control Act be further 
amended to direct the Administrator to pro¬ 
ceed without delay to remove all price con¬ 
trols and regulations from any and all com¬ 
modities Jiist as fast as any such commodity 
becomes sufficiently plentiful so as to permit 
the law of supply and demand to operate 
to keep the price of any such commodity 
within the range of the cost of production 
plus a reasonable profit. 

As I understand the established policy 
of O. P. A. is to remove price controls 
at the earliest point at which supply and 
demand for a commodity have become 
atablltoed. No legislation is needed. 
Administrative flexibility is necessary in 
situations where rapid changes might 
take place, and the appearance of stabil¬ 
ity is unreliable. 

It will be recalled that last June when 
it appeared that certain truck crops— 
Z>epper8, eggplant, snapbeans, and i^n- 
ach—would be In plentiful supply, price 
control was withheld for tbe summer 
season. Control on red sour cherries for 
processing, also plentiful, was removed 
at the grower level at about the same 
time. Studies were made as to the pos¬ 
sibility of suspension of price control on 
food commodities, adilcfa, in the fall 
of 1944, appeared to be abundant. 
Changed conditions, however, never 
made it possible to suspend controls. 

It will also be recalled Uiat in 1943 
rationing was removed from coffee, cer¬ 
tain meats, and a variety of canned 
goods. It was all aeemmdlslied under 
the law as now written. To now emend 
it strikes me forcibly as being a mlitake* 
Let us leave it flexible. 


May 17 

The tenth recommendation of the 
committee is: 

Ttit eommlttM recommend that a lupreme 
administrator for food ba created to have 
aupervlalon and Jurisdiction over both the 
Office of Price Administration and the War 
Food Administration. 

The operation of the W. F. A. and 
O. P. A. in the control of prices, and the 
encouragement of production of food, 
has called for the creation of national 
and Held organisations which, on the 
whole, have done an outstanding Job In 
both increasing agricultural production 
and holding the price line. 

It would be disastrous to attempt at 
this time to change the organization. 
Both agencies are subject to direction in 
food matters by the OlBce of Bconomic 
Stabilization, which provides the neces¬ 
sary coordinating authority. Creation 
of another authority would be mere 
duplication and would complicate rather 
than simplify the administrative prob¬ 
lem. 

Mr. President, I should regret seeing 
a so-called food czar appointed. Imagine 
a food dictator or a food czar in America 
telling the farmers what they should do. 

The Office of Price Administration, and 
the Office of War Food Administration, 
are separate and distinct. War food has 
to do with production. War food offers 
an incentive to farmers for greater pro¬ 
duction. and makes it possible that cer¬ 
tain required foods be produced, and the 
production of others dl^ntinued. That 
program is carried out through incentive 
payments. I am iir.pressed by the fact 
that in this country, at a time when the 
energy of our working people is taxed to 
the limit, and with 6,000,000 fewer farm¬ 
ers than in pre-war days, we have pro¬ 
duced one-third more food. Would a 
food czar have accompUsbed the same 
result in a more efficient way? 

As I have Just Indicated, the Office of 
Price Control is a separate, a distinct 
olfice from the department which at¬ 
tempts to produce all the necessary food. 
The function of the O. P. A. is to dis¬ 
tribute among the civilian population of 
our country that part of the food pro¬ 
duced which is available after our armed 
forces, lend-legse, and a few others have 
been taken care of. The functions of 
the two departnients are not closely re¬ 
lated as some would have you believe. 
It would be a serious mistake now to 
change that situation. If it were to be 
done we would have to appoint a new 
director to administer our food produc¬ 
tion and our food distribution. We 
doubtless would have to c^nge many 
rules and regulations. The rules and 
regulations which have been inaugurated 
by O. P. A. fit somewhat Into the pat¬ 
tern of W. F. A. The O. P. A. has ab¬ 
solutely no jurisdiction over the W. F. A. 
The W. F. A. simply tells the O. P. A., 
*'Here is so much food for the civilians.'* 
O. P. A. then proceeds to distribute It in 
the best way In which it can be dis¬ 
tributed at prices commensurate with 
the time, taking into consideration what 
the prices were before the war, and what 
legitimate profits should be provided 
now. To combine the two offices under 
one czar, as some would advocate being 
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done, would not mean more food. I be¬ 
lieve it would decrease rather than in¬ 
crease food production. Just as sure as 
1 am speaking today, if we should adopt 
any one of the provisions recommended 
in the committee report, and open up the 
door, other groups would come before 
Congress and make similar demands. 
The first thing we would be doing would 
be amending the act in such a way as to 
make it ineffective. May Qod help the 
country if that occurs. 

Mr. President, I could say more on the 
subject, but I will stop for today. My 
hope is that Senators will study the prob¬ 
lem. particularly the members of the 
Banking and Currency Committee. Let 
us make certain that the Price Control 
Act is renewed or extended for another 
year or two—I would suggest that it be 
extended for 2 years—^without any 
amendments which would destroy its 

Mr.‘ THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I should 
like to ask the Senator from Louisiana 
the source of the material from which he 
is reading. I noted that he read a rec¬ 
ommendation from the conunittee re¬ 
port, and then from what he was holding 
in his other hand he read an answer. I 
should like to know if the answer was 
that of the O. P. A. or the Senator’s. 

Mr. ELLENDER. It was the answer 
of the junior Senator from Louisiana. I 
obtained much data from the hearings, 
from the O. P. A., and from the Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. That is 
what I wished to know. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I sug¬ 
gest the absence of a quo rum . 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Taylor in tne chair). The clerk will call 
the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 

Aiken Hart Overton 

Bankhead Hayden Radcllffe 

Barkley Hlckenlooper Robertson 

Bridges Hill Saltonstall 

Briggs Hoey Shlpstcad 

Butler Johnson. Colo. Smith 

Byrd Johnston. S. C. Stewart 

Capper La Follette Taft 

Chavez Langer Taylor 

Cordon Lucas Thomas. Okla. 

Donnell McClellan Thomas, Utah 

Downey McMahon Walsh 

Ellender Mognuson Wherry 

Pulbrlght Maybank White 

Qeorge Morse Wiley 

Qreen Murdock Young 

Guffey O’Danlel 

Mr. HILL. I announce that the Sen¬ 
ator from Virginia [Mr. Glass], the Sen¬ 
ator from New York [Mr. Meax>], and 
the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Scruo- 
HAMl are absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Florida [Mr. An¬ 
drews] is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Chandler!, the Senator from Mississippi 
[Mr. Eastland], the Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. Gerry], the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. McKellar], the Senator 
from Montana [Mr. Mthuiay], the Sena¬ 
tor from Pennsylvania [Mr. Myers], and 
the Senator from New York [Mr. Wao- 
ner] are absent on public business. 


The Senator from Texas [Mr. CON- 
NALLY] is absent on official business as a 
delegate to the International Conference 
at San Francisco. 

The Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
Hatch] and the Senator from Nevada 
[Mr. McCarran] are absent on official 
business. 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
Kilgore], the Senator from Washington 
[Mr. Mitchell], and the Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. Tunnell] are absent on 
official business as members of the Spe¬ 
cial Committee to Investigate the Na¬ 
tional Defense Program. 

The Senator from Arizona [Mr. Mc¬ 
Farland] and the Senator from Mon¬ 
tana [Mr. Wheeler] are absent on offi¬ 
cial business as members of the Inter¬ 
state Commerce Committee. 

The Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
Typings ], chairman of the Committee on 
Territories and Insular Affairs, has been 
designated to visit the Philippine Islands, 
and therefore, is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
Bailey J. the Senator from Mississippi 
[Mr. Bilbo], the Senator from Wyoming 
[Mr. O’MahoneyI, the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. Pepper], and the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. Russell] are absent 
attending committee meetings and public 
business pertaining to their respective 
States. 

Mr. WHERRY. The Senator from 
Vermont IMr. Austin 1 and the Senator 
from Illinois IMr. Brooks] are absent by 
leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from Michigan [Mr. Van- 
DENBERG] Is absent on official business as 
a delegate to the International Confer¬ 
ence at San Francisco. 

The Senator from Idaho [Mr. Thomas] 
is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
Gurney 1 and the Senator from Indiana 
[Mr. Willis] are absent by leave of and 
on official business of the Senate. 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
HawkesJ is absent on official business 
by leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Brew¬ 
ster], the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
Ball], and the Senator from Michigan 
[Mr. Ferguson J are absent on official 
business of the Senate as members of 
the Mead committee. 

The Senator from Ohio [Mr. Burton] 
is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. Cape- 
hart] is necessarily absent on official 
business. 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
Buck], the Senator from South Dakota 
[Mr. Bushfield], the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Moore], the Senator 
from Kansas [Mr. Reed], the Senator 
from West Virginia IMr. Rsveecomb]. 
the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Tobey] . and the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
Wilson] are detained on official business. 

The Senator from Colorado [Mr. Mil- 
ukinJ is absent because of Illness. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty 
Senators having answered to their 
names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. 
President, the Senate has heard a re¬ 
port from one of the two members of 
the Senate Committee on Agriculture 


and Forestry who did not Join in the 
committee’s report to the Senate filed a 
few days ago. For an hour and a half 
we have heard objections made to that 
report. The report of the Senate com¬ 
mittee followed very closely the report 
of the House committee, except that the 
Senate committee report made more de¬ 
tailed and specific recommendations. 
The House committee report was not so 
specific. So when the Senator attacks 
the Senate committee report he at the 
same time must attack the House com¬ 
mittee report. 

Mr. President, these two reports are 
the results of investigations made by two 
committees, one of the House and one 
of the Senate. Hearings have been held 
for a month to 6 weeks, not only in 
Washington but in many other parts of 
the country, and the main subject under 
investigation was meat. After the testi¬ 
mony was taken by the Senate commit¬ 
tee I obtained leave of absence from the 
Senate and spent 2 weeks in the South 
and West looking into the matter. I 
traveled a few thousand miles, not at 
public expense but at my own expense. 
On those thousands of miles I covered 
I found one beggar, an elderly man, who 
asked me for 10 cents with which to buy 
a cup of coffee. In a western State I 
saw one tramp, and only one. He was 
typical of his tribe, uncouth, unkempt, 
emaciated, and no doubt had all that he 
possessed on his back. 

Then, Mr. President, I had to return 
to Washington, and here this afternoon 
I find one man who is hungry. He is the 
distinguished junior Senator from Lou¬ 
isiana IMr. Ellender]. 

Mr. President, this distinguished Sen¬ 
ator Is not hungry because he does not 
have the means with which to buy his 
dinner or his lunch. He told our com¬ 
mittee—and I think it is a part of the 
record—that he was one of the greatest 
producers of potatoes in the country, and 
I know he told the truth. He told of the 
production of potatoes running into the 
hundreds of bushels an acre. While he 
did not say so. he left the inference that 
he had made so much money in potato 
production that he did not know what 
to do with it. So he is not hungry be¬ 
cause he does not have the means with 
which to buy his dinner. 

Mr. President, I wonder why this par¬ 
ticular Senator is hungry? If we may 
believe the Senator, he, tonight, can have 
his choice, I am sure, of any kind of 
beef. He can have a juicy porterhouse: 
he can have a fine sirloin; he can have 
a filet mignon or a choice cut of roast 
beef—if he can find them. He can have 
his choice of any of those meats—if he 
can find them. He can have pork 
chops—^if he can find them. He can 
have lamb Chops—if he can find the lamb 
chops. He can have a fried chicken—:if 
he can find the fried chicken. 

Mr. President, in answer to the re¬ 
marks of the Senator from Louisiana I 
am going to place in the Record exhibit 
No. 1. Exhibit No. 1 will be the tables 
in the millions of homes throughout 
America tonight at dinnertime. Many 
of thpse tables will be minus meat. 

I will place in the Record exhibit No. 2. 
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Bxhlbit No. 2 will consist of the mil¬ 
lions of American cltUsens who will be 
sitting around those tables. Some of 
them may have on them meat of one 
kind or another; but, Bfr. President, 
from the testimony produced before our 
committee, if these tables do have meat 
on them, the chances are that that meat 
comes from the black market. 

Mr. President, my State is a great 
meat-producing State. I think I never 
saw so many cattle in my State hereto¬ 
fore as 1 saw there last week and the 
week before. Yet. the butcher shops in 
my State are closed. The packing houses 
in my State are closed. There will be 
waiting for me in my office at 5 o’clock 
a representative of the Turvey Packing 
Co. of Blackwell, Okla., one of the lead¬ 
ing packing houses in northern Okla¬ 
homa. This packing concern sent two 
men here some time ago to put their case 
before their Senators. They are here 
now in the hope of having something 
done so that this particular packing 
company can reopen its doors and begin 
to process meat. 

In going through the State I met a 
lady—and 1 can give her name, and the 
town in which she lives—who told me 
that she had solved her meat problem. I 
was interested in meat, so I. as best I 
could, asked some questions to develop 
the facts, and here are the facts she 
gave me: She had Just bought a quarter 
of beef which she had placed fn what 
she called a deep freezer. That is a 
gadget which looks something like a 
barrel, with a cold-storage arrangement 
all around on the inside, and the goods to 
be frozen are put down In the center. 
Then the lid is put on. This particular 
deep freezer could be made so cold as 
to freeze products almost instantly; I was 
told that it could be made to reflect a 
temperature of 20 degrees below zero. 

This lady said, 'T have my quarter of 
beef in my deep freezer. I am not going 
to go hungry for meat.” I asked her 
how much the quarter of beef weighed. 
She said it weighed 105 pounds—a rather 
sizable quarter of beef. 1 waited a few 
moments. I did not want to appear to be 
too inquisitive. Then I said, ”By the 
way, what did you pay for that quarter 
of beef?” Before she thoughts—and I 
do not think she knows yet what she 
said, she stated, paid $77 for that 
quarter of beef.” Make the calculation. 
Senators. Divide $77 by 105 pounds and 
the result is 73 cents-plus, which was 
what this lady paid for her quarter of 
beef in that little town in the West sur¬ 
rounded by herds of cattle ready for the 
feed lots. Does any Senator believe that 
that lady would have paid 73 cents a 
pound for a quarter of beef If she could 
have gone to her meat market and 
bought the meat she wanted? It is self- 
evident that she would not. The meat 
is not at the markets in that locality; 
the meat is not at the markets here. 

Before my committee there appeared 
representatives of the Safeway Stores, a 
v^ large merchandising instituticm 
dealing in groceries and meats, who testi¬ 
fied that they had a great number of 
stores throughout the United States, and 
that they retailed meat to the consumer. 
In the paet few months it could not ob¬ 
tain meat to sell to its customers, and. 


not desiring to lose its meat customers, 
the Safeway Co. has gone into the mar¬ 
ket and purchased packing houses. It 
now buys the animals, slaughters them, 
processes the meat in its own slaughter¬ 
ing houses, and distributes the processed 
meat at retail through Its stores. There 
are two chances for profit. First, there is 
the possible profit on the slaughtering 
of the animal, but there is really no profit 
in that, and that is the trouble. Second¬ 
ly. there is the profit on the retailing of 
the meat. Under O. P. A. ceilings, the 
slaughterer should pay a certain amount 
for the animal; but the spread between 
the amount which he must pay for the 
animal and the amount he can get for the 
meat when it is processed is so narrow 
that the testimony was universally to 
the effect that slaughterers cannot buy 
the animals, kill them, process them, and 
get their money back. 

We complained about that. There is 
no particular complaint from the retail¬ 
ers as to the spread under which they 
operate. If they could buy the meat at 
the ceiling price, and sell it at retail at 
the ceiling price, the spread between 
what they v/ould have to pay for the 
meat and what they would receive at 
retail would be sufficient, but they can¬ 
not get the meat. It does not exist for 
them. 

Mr. President, there are three points 
to the meat situation, which were devel¬ 
oped before the committee. There is no 
complaint from those who produce the 
animals. The farmers and ranchers who 
breed the animals and feed them on grass 
so far as they can have practically no 
complaint. But there is complaint from 
the feeders. The feeders cannot buy the 
animals from the farms and ranches, pay 
the prices which they must pay, and then 
put the animals into feed lots, buy the 
com. cake, meal, and what not to feed 
the animals until they are fattened and 
then sell them. They cannot make 
enough money on that process to pay the 
cost of feed. As a result, the feed lots 
are not being operated. As I have said, 
in my State there are many catUe, and 
there is much feed. I saw feed lot after 
feed lot grown up in weeds. There had 
not been an animal in the feed lots this 
spring to date. 

Mr, President, I do not desire at this 
time to take any great amount of the 
time of the Senate to make reply to the 
Senator from Louisiana. The Senate 
committee report is a reply, and the 
House committee report is a reply, 

Mr. MdMAHON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. 1 yield. 

Mr. McMAHON. The Senator has 
stated that he has seen feed lots empty. 
Where is the black-market meat, about 
which we hear so much, being fattened? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma, This is 
what has happened, as I undersUmd— 
and I think I am correct: The War Food 
Administration has issued apmroximately 
26,000 permits to slaughterers. They are 
not Issued to the large patters, the aver¬ 
age-sized packers, or even the small 
packers. They are issued to Indlvidimls 
who have a place where they can kill an 
animal, string the animal up to a tree, 
perhaps, take off the hide, and then pro¬ 
ceed to process the animal, pnit it In a 


truck, and go out and sell It. There are 
approximately 26,000 of such permits in 
existence throughout the United States. 
That, in the main, is where the animals 
are going. They are not going to the 
large packers; they are not going to the 
average-siaed packers; they are not even 
going to the small packers; but they are 
being slaughtered by Individuals, and the 
men who slaughter those animals are 
selling them for what they can get. The 
lady of whom I spoke, no doubt, bought 
a quarter of beef slaughtered in that 
manner. 

The Senator from Louisiana made a 
statement a while ago which is 100-per¬ 
cent true; but because he did not state 
the whole fact, his statement as a whole 
was not correct. He stated that the 
large packers are not making any 
money on their beef slaughtering, but 
that, considering the over-all picture, 
they are making money and getting by. 
That is true. Mr. Wilson, the head of 
the Wilson Co., one of the large packing 
companies of the country, testified that 
in the over-all picture he was able to 
get by. He was not making money on 
hogs or cattle. However, he has a 
sporting-goods department. He has a 
large factory, or a series of factories, 
making sporting goods to sell to the 
people of America and the world. On 
the sporting-goods sales he is making 
money, and he is forced to draw on the 
profits which he makes in his sporting- 
goods department to offset the losses in 
his meat department. 

Who can Justify that procedure? If 
he raises the prices of baseballs, bats, 
mitts, suits, uniforms, and what not. suf¬ 
ficiently high to pay his losses on the 
meat business, who can Justify that kind 
of a procedure? He is charging more 
to the boy or man who buys sporting 
goods than he should pay, in order to 
offset his losses on meat. 

Mr. 8HIPSTEAD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator sfield? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I yield. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Those conditions 
exist in the case of the larger packers. 
They do not deal exclusively in meat. 
Many of them handle other commodi¬ 
ties. such as butter, cheese, and even 
poultry, eggs, and so forth. Many of 
them are interested in various other in¬ 
dustries, on which they make money. 
What the Senator from Oklahoma says 
is absolutely correct. They lose money 
on hogs and cattle, and make it up on 
other commodities which they handle. 
The small packer, who deals exclusively 
in slaughtering hogs and cattle, is the 
one who has suffered, because he has no 
other Income from which to make up his 
losses on hogs and cattle. 

Mr. THOMAS of C^ahbma. The 
Senator is exactly correct. I am not 
appealing for relief for anyone except 
those who have testified and convinced 
me that they are suffering loss. 1 refer 
to the packing concerns which buy beef 
cattle, hogs, and sheqp, kill them, proc¬ 
ess them, and sell the finished pr^ucts. 
They cannot get enough money forthe 
finished products to pay the cost of pro¬ 
duction plus the pprdiiase price of the 
animals. 

Mr. mcnSNLOOPBR. Mr. Presi¬ 
dent, will the Senator yield? 
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Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I yield. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. lam not pre¬ 
pared to develop this subject at the pres¬ 
ent time, but I have a tremendous mass 
of sworn and written statistical matter 
which bears out what the Senator from 
Oklahoma has said about this situation. 

This mornins I received a telegram 
from the Rath Packing Co., of Waterloo, 
Iowa, which I believe is the largest inde¬ 
pendent packing company in the United 
States. There is another one in my 
State of almost equal size, and I know 
that their experience is substantially the 
same. I should like to read this tele¬ 
gram, If I may. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I yield 
for that purpose. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. The telegram 
Is addressed to me, and reads as follows: 

Waterloo. Iowa, May 16, 1945. 
Senator Bourke B. Hickenloopsr. 

United States Senate Building, 

Washington, D. C.: 

Unable to buy enough cattle complying 
with regulations forcing us greatly curtail 
our slaughter. Last weeks’ slaughter 1,617 
cattle compared with 2.718 same week year 
ago resulting in corresponding large reduc¬ 
tion In amount of beef for the Army. Also 
creating bad labor situation making It dif¬ 
ficult to retain labor. Imperative that 
slaughter controls be enforced so that cattle 
come to normal channels for slaughtering 
and that any other relief measures be pro¬ 
vided that will correct the situation. Dupli¬ 
cate tclegranv sent to Bowles. Madlgan, 
Brownlee, and Major General Hardlgg. 

The Rath Packxno Co. 

Furthermore. Mr. President, I have a 
substantial amount of data showing their 
operations. I also have an oral state¬ 
ment from one of the responsible officials 
of one of the largest packing groups in 
the United States, to the effect that about 
10 days or 2 weeks ago, in their whole 
system—and they operate a good many 
plants—they processed only 48 cattle of 
AA or A grade beef, because they were 
unable to buy the animals within the 
ceiling prices and under the restrictions 
under which they must operate. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I thank 
the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. President, the evidence before the 
committee Justifies Its recommendations 
which are 10 in number. 

The fir.st is that some subsidy should 
be provided for the feeders. We are not 
asking that any relief be given the men 
who produce the cattle; that is, the 
farmers or the range men who produce 
the cattle on the farms and who feed 
them mainly grass or hay; but when the 
cattle are ready for the feed lots, they 
do not get there, as of today, because 
the feeders will not take them; they will 
not engage in that activity. When we 
recognize that fact, we must recognize 
that the animals which go from the farms 
or the range directly to the slaughter 
houses go there light in weight. They 
do not have the weight which is custom¬ 
arily placed upon them in the feed lots. 
By feeding an animal, if it is ready for 
the feed lot. for 90 or 120 days, a few 
hundred pounds can be added to its 
weight, and the added weight will range 
ansrwhere from 160 to 360 pounds. That 
Is the meat we are not getting. It is 
the meat that produces the fat; it is 


the fat part of the beef. The cattle 
which come from the range are rangy; 
they are called range cattle. They are 
not fat cattle, or not as fat as they should 
be. So we are not getting the meat of 
that class or the weight of meat which 
can be produced in the feed lots, with 
the result that we are losing that much 
of our meat production. So, the first 
recommendation the committee made 
was to provide a subsidy for the feeders. 

Mr. President, we are not asking that 
the ceiling price be changed. Let me 
say that I know of no member of my 
committee who is in favor of repealing 
the O. P. A. law. I receive some letters, 
as perhaps other Senators do. from per¬ 
sons who are in favor of a repeal of 
the O. P. A. law; but I am not in favor 
of repealing the O. P. A. law, and there 
is no member of the committee who is 
in favor of repealing it. We may be in 
favor of some modifications. 

Recommendation No. 2 is to provide 
a sufficient subsidy to the meat slaugh¬ 
terers to enable them to open their 
slaughter houses and to resume opera¬ 
tions, and to enable those now operating 
at a Joss to continue in operation, to the 
end that the animals which we have 
may be slaughtered and placed on the 
legitimate market. Those two recom¬ 
mendations have to do with the supply 
of meat. 

A recommendation which I think 
should also be given consideration is one 
for the establishment of a policy for the 
liquidation of the O. P. A. Of course, 
Mr. President, the time will come when 
the O. P. A. will be liquidated. One of 
our recommendations suggests a policy 
for controlling that liquidation. The 
policy is that from this time on, when 
any commodity becomes so plentiful that 
there is a surplus of it, and so that if 
left alone the law of supply and demand 
will control its price, the O. P. A. then 
will step out of the picture Insofar as 
control of such commodity is concerned. 

That situation is illustrated today by 
the supply of apples. We had testimony 
from Virginia that as of April 1 there 
were 1,800,000 bushels of apples in Vir¬ 
ginia. They were being sold only in 
small quantities, and the fear was ex¬ 
pressed that they would not be sold and 
that hundreds of thousands of bushels 
of apples in Virginia would have to go to 
the dump pile. We had testimony from 
Pennyslvanla that several hundred thou¬ 
sand bushels of apples were in storage 
there and that they were not being sold 
and could not be sold under the ceilings 
and the rules and regulations adopted by 
the O. P. A. We had testimony from 
New York State that 300,000 bushels of 
New York apples would go on the dump 
pile. That shows that there is a surplus 
of apples in at least those three States. 
Our people like apples: they would buy 
those apples if they could; but, because 
of the celling price and the rules and 
regulations governing the ceilings, the 
apples are not moving through the mar¬ 
kets to the consumers. 

Some distributors and merchants seem 
to think that the ceiling price of a par¬ 
ticular commodity Is Its selling price, 
and that if the ceiling price for a certain 
brand of apples is 19 cents a pound, that 


Is the price at which the apples must be 
sold. Merchants and distributors seem 
to think that is the situation. They buy 
the apples. If they are not sold—and 
they are not being sold at that price— 
they become a dreg upon the market, 
because the demand for apples at the 
ceiling price is not sufficient to keep the 
available supply of apples moving into 
consumption. We had testimony which 
convinced the committee that there was 
mismanagement by the O. P. A. in con¬ 
nection with the handling of apples, and 
that when any commodity becomes so 
plentiful that the law of supply and de¬ 
mand will control the price, both to the 
consiuner and to the retailer and pro¬ 
ducer, the O. P. A. should step out of 
the picture and should let the law of sup¬ 
ply and demand take its course. 

Mr. MAQNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I yield. 

Mr. MAQNUSON. Am I correct in 
understanding that the ceiling price was 
too high, and therefore the consumers 
did not buy the apples, and thus the 
loading up of the market was caused? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. That was 
the force of the testimony, but that is 
not the worst feature of the matter. 
The testimony was that a merchant deal¬ 
ing in apples has had to govern his sales 
this week according to his sales last week, 
and that he cannot suddenly lower his 
price and begin to dump his apples on the 
market under the ceiling price. The 
testimony was that the regulations will 
not permit such a practice. 

Mr. MAQNUSON. I should like to ask 
a question in that connection. I have 
been receiving a number of letters of 
complaint from persons living in the bor¬ 
der States, from housewives or others 
who might wander into Canada during 
the period of the meat shortage and up 
and down the streets of Vancouver, for 
instance, or Victoria or some other Ca¬ 
nadian city see the butcher shops filled 
with meat. They cannot understand 
why we in this country should not have 
any relief from the meat shortage. Let 
me inquire whether there was any testi¬ 
mony which would explain why the sit¬ 
uation in Canada differs from tliat In 
the United States. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. The 
committee made no investigation as to 
tile Canadian system, so we can give no 
information which would be reliable. 

Mr. MAQNUSON. The second com¬ 
plaint I have received—and I suppose 
other Senators have received similar 
ones—has come from people who are 
prone to criticize the Government be¬ 
cause of the sending of meat in connec¬ 
tion with lend-lease. They say, “Why 
dont you stop sending all the meat un¬ 
der lend-lease? Why don’t you let the 
American housewives have some meat?” 

Is there any testimony relative to the 
amount of meat being shipped imder 
lend-lease? When commodities are 
scarce, rumors begin to be heard that 
such commodities are being shipped un¬ 
der lend-lease. I wonder whether there 
has been any testimony in that connec¬ 
tion. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. The 
lend-lease authorities are not obtaining 
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the meat they have requeated, so they are 
suffering from the same shortage from 
which the American people are suffer¬ 
ing. 

Mr. President, It Is obvious that when 
the O. P. A. extension bill comes before 
the Senate, numerous changes or modi¬ 
fications to the act will be suggested. 
Opportunity will be afforded to those 
who are interested to submit suggested 
changes to the Senate. I would hesitate 
to say how many letters, protests, crit¬ 
icisms, and so forth, will be available to 
the Senate if it cares to go through them. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. I wish to ask a question 
in regard to the apple situation. My 
mail seems to indicate that the apples 
are not moving from the warehouses of 
the producers or from the warehouses of 
the first purchasers from the producers, 
for the reason that the retail establish¬ 
ments are not buying them from the 
producers because of the ceiling price, 
and that the surplus is to be found, 
really, back in the great orchards or, at 
least, in the first warehouses from the 
orchards, not in the retail establishments 
themselves. Can the Senator tell me 
whether that is the actual situation? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Yes; 
that was the testimony throughout the 
entire country, so far as the committee 
was able to obtain the testimony. 

Mr. President, inasmuch as this mat¬ 
ter will come up for consideration in the 
Senate in regular order, I shall not now 
take further time of the Senate to discuss 
it. 

Mr. mcKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi¬ 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. TH OMAS of Oklahoma. I yield. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. In connec¬ 
tion with the matter of price and scarcity 
and regulations. I should like to call the 
Senator’s attention to the fact that sev¬ 
eral days ago I placed in the Record some 
clippings firom newspapers indicating 
that butter is now becoming rancid in 
storage and on the shelves of the dealers, 
and that 24 red points are still required 
for each pound of butter, with the result 
that butter is spoiling because of lack of 
purchasers because of the exceedingly 
high point value on butter. That situa¬ 
tion does not necessarily have a bearing 
on the price of butter, but it does have 
a bearing on the matter of the regulation 
of the sale of butter by the O. P. A. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I thank 
the Senator for his contribution. 

Mr. SHIP8TEAD. Mr. President, wiU 
the Senator yield to me? 

Mr, THOMAS of Oklahoma. I yield 
the floor. 

The FRESIDINa OFFICER. The 
Senator from Minnesota is recognised. 

Mr. SHIP8TEAD. Mr. President, to 
substantiate what the Senator from 
Oklahoma has said, I desire to state that 
I have received from a packer in my 
State—not one of the large packers—a 
letter containing the following state¬ 
ment: 

Wtim t was in Washington 6 wesks ago, 
X attetuM the oongrsssional hearings on 
tha dfitltaiSSd 9ttonomUs oonditton of our 
indus^ hM X felt that some good would 
oome from these hearings. I thought that 


the O. P. A. was deftnitely oominltted to 
grant \is some kind of relief from the price 
squeeM on hogi and cattle, and that the 
livestock control regulations which they were 
considering would channel livestock away 
from the farm and retail slaughterers into 
federally Inspected plants. 

Not one of these expeetatlone has mate- 
rlallaed. The situation has become increas¬ 
ingly critical for us. The O. P. A. has done 
nothing about the price squeem on hoge. 
Over a month ago they sent their acco u n t ant 
to our plant to examine our books, osten¬ 
sibly for the purpose of finding out how 
much money we were losing We have not 
heard from the O. P. A. since that examina¬ 
tion. Meanwhile, hog prices continue at 
ceiling levels and current loseee are suhetan- 
tial. Furthermore, there is no relief in pros¬ 
pect since it is not expected that hog prices 
will decline before September. 

And so forth. I shall not have the 
whole letter appear in the Record. I 
wish merely to substantiate from a reli¬ 
able soiuce the statements made by the 
Senator from Oklahoma. 

Mr« JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. Pres¬ 
ident. I bad an opportunity of appearing 
before the Senate Committee on Agri¬ 
culture and Forestry when it was con¬ 
sidering this subject and holding hear¬ 
ings. I was treated with great courtesy. 

I am greatly pleased that the first rec¬ 
ommendation which the committee made 
is as follows: 

1. A forthwith Increase in the returns to 
the feeders of AA and A grades of cattle 
through a fair and sufficient subsidy to feed¬ 
ers to encourage them to feed out range 
cattle to the maximum degree, thereby en¬ 
couraging the feeding of more cattle and 
increasing not only the quality hut the 
weight of AA and A grades of cattle. 

I am extremely pleased that the com¬ 
mittee made that recommendation. 
That was the point upon which I testi¬ 
fied before the committee. 

At this point I should like to have in¬ 
serted in the Record as a part of my 
remarks the statement which I made to 
the committee on April 13,1945. 

There being no objection, the state¬ 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

Senator JoBNSoif. Now. the statement that 
1 am about to make is not sponsored by any 
feeder or any producer or anyone else. I 
am speaking for myself and expressing my 
own viewpoint on this whole question. 

I have been a producer of beef on the 
range; 1 have fed beef In the feed lot, and 
while 1 do not know or profess to know aU 
there is about It, 1 do know some of the 
difficulties that the producer and the feeder 
is facing. 

I noticed in the newspaper comments on 
these hearings that have been held that great 
emphasis has been placed upon the plight of 
the packer. Perhe^ because of my experi¬ 
ence on the other end of meat production, 1 
have never been able to develop very much, 
alarm over the packers* ppeitlon. 1 know 
that they have an important place in the 
Uveirtock cycle, but 1 don’t know of any live¬ 
stock at the present time needing to be 
slaughtered that is not being elaui^tered, 
and 1 doubt whether such an event it likely 
to occur. 

The evidence Indksetee that the rancher 
hae been doing an effective Job. When the 
war started, ae X understand it, the cattle 
population of the country was about 96,- 
000900, and now It has grown to above 60«» 
000.000, Which would indicate that tbt cattle 
breeder has been effectively meeting tlm 
demand for more beef. 
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liy own Qbsarvatlona leed me to believe 
that the weak link in this eattle-produdng 
chain la the feeder, and my recommendation 
haa to do with oorreoting that particular 
situation. X made my recommendations to 
Prentiss Brown when he was the head of 
the O. P. A., and to Marvin Jones in 1942, 
and Z thou^t that X bad convinced them 
that there was something to the argument 
that Z presented, but apparently I was a 
little optimlstio because nothing was done 
about it. Inter, I took the matter up with 
Mr. Fred Vlnaon, and Z thoxight I had con¬ 
vinced that gentleman also, but results 
wouldn’t prove that my arguments had very 
much effect. I hope that my statement may 
receive more attention by this committee, 
because 1 am thoroughly convinced that I 
am touching upon a vital matter. 

I do not favor subsidies. In common with 
everyone else, I don’t like them. Z think they 
are obnoxious. But the subsidy route is the 
plan which hae been adopted by the Congress 
and the administration for meeting the situa¬ 
tion—a situation that is extremely complex 
when you take Into consideration the con¬ 
sumer angle, the producer angle, and all the 
other angles. The administration and the 
Congress have agreed upon subsidies as the 
solution, instead of price advances. So 1 
don't know how we are going to acoompiish 
very much unless we fall in line with that 
program and make that program work out in 
the beet way poeaible. 

The suggestions which X am offering, there¬ 
fore. contemplate a subsidy program, a pro¬ 
gram not determined by me, but determined 
by the Congress and by the administration. 

I think that the subsidies have been paid in 
the wrong places. I think that subsidies 
should be paid at the weak point in the meat 
production chain. Subsidies should be paid 
to the feeder. The feeder In my opinion, 
throughout the country, should be licensed 
and registered, and a subsidy should be paid 
to them on a graduated scale, and if that 
were done, such a situation as we faced last 
year, when there was a shortage of feed, might 
have been adjusted. Such a situation as we 
face right today, when there is an oversupply 
of feed, might also be adjusted. Under my 
plan, the War Pood Administration would be 
in control at all times and could lengthen 
or shorten the feeding period as necessity re¬ 
quired, but instead of such a plan subsidies 
have been paid to the packers. It had been 
expected that these subsidies would seep 
hack down to the feeder and to the producer 
and it Just hasn't done so. 

Senator Whxxlci. Senator, you recall that 
when the subsidy bill was before the Senate 
the statement wae made by some of the ad¬ 
ministration leaders that the subsidy was to 
be paid to the producers: that the packer was 
simply to act as the agent for the Govern¬ 
ment to pass the subsidy on to the producer. 

Senator Johnson. Yes, I recall that that 
statement was made on the fioor of the Sen¬ 
ate when the bill was pending, and X recall 
those assurances. 

I am not charging bad faith or anything 
of the kind. 1 think that ths technique and 
the formula were in error. Z do not think 
that it was possible, and X don’t think that 
it is possible now for these subsidies to fiow 
back to the producer and to the feeder. 

Senator Shtpstkao. Senator, the idea was, 
was it not. to keep the prices dowh to the 
consumer? 

Senator Johnson. That is right. The sub¬ 
sidy, of course, is a consumer subsidy. Xt is 
not a subsidy to ^be livestock industry in 
any sense. However, it Is usually eonstdsred 
to be a producers’ subsidy by persona who 
do not study the matter, but these subsidiee 
are consumer suhsldiee. 

Senator Shzpsxead. Xt has been estimated 
hers, by representatives of the O. P. A., that 
thsre is going to be spent 6966900900 for 
sttbsidiss next year. That is so that ths con¬ 
sumer generally can buy meat at lower prices 
than he woiUd if there were no subsidy. 
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Senator JoHNSoir. Tee, of course, lam not 
trying to defend subsidies as such. I say that 
that Is a policy that the administration and 
that the Congress determined upon, and I 
do not believe we are going to get any place 
by attacking the policy of paying subsidies at 
this late hour. I think that we have got to 
work something out and make the subsidies 
that are paid effective, Just as effective as 
they can be made and get the best results 
we can from the subsidy program; and that 
is why 1 say that the > subsidy ought to be 
paid to the feeder. 

Senator Skipbtead. Yes; and the producer 
of the raw material. 

Senator Johnson. Of course, the producer 
of range cattle Is dependent upon the market 
that is furnished him by the feeder. That 
Is where he disposes of his cattle. He can¬ 
not sell his cattle to anybody except a feeder, 
unless they are ready for slaughter. Tlie 
feeder Is his only outlet. 

Senator Shipstead. 1 do not mean to at¬ 
tack subsidies as such. I wanted to call to 
your attention the way they operate. It is 
an attempted dole to the consumer. It has 
been said that we have to do that because 
there are so many people suffering. But why 
should we give a dole to everybody? 

Senator Johnson. Of course, there are 
complexities In the subsidy program. For 
instance, organized labor gave a pledge to the 
administration that there would be no 
strikes, and I think they have attempted to 
live up to the pledge, but they understood 
at the time they made the pledge that there 
would be rigid price controls. Then, there 
is the famous line that must be held as to 
wage Increases and as to price increases, 
which we have all heard about. We should 
not break that line. Price controls and wage 
controls are closely related. 

Senator Shipstead. Is It related In the 
right way? 

Senator Johnson. I don't know as to that. 
Senator Shipstead. It has been testified 
that an increase of 2 cents a pound would 
bring enough production to eliminate the 
black market. If that were done, then sub¬ 
sidies should be given to the people who 
need them. Here we are buying meat on a 
deferred payment plan, to be paid after the 
war. Does anybody think these people will 
have larger Income when the war Is over, 
larger than they have now? 

Senator Johnson. Of course, what we have 
tried to do. Senator, is to repeal the law of 
supply and demand, or at least temporarily 
set It aside, and whenever you manipulate 
economic lawn you get into trouble. That la 
exactly what we do when we have a subsidy 
program and a price-control program. If we 
are going to set aside the law of supply and 
demand, and if we are going to pay con¬ 
sumer subsidies In the production of beef. 
It seems to me that we ought to pay It at 
the point where It will be most effective, and 
that is the only point I am trying to make. 
I am convinced that If we pay our subsidies 
at the feeder level; If we would license these 
feeders and pay them the subsidy on a gradu¬ 
ated scale, we would have the feeder lots as 
full of cattle as the supply of feed would 
warrant. 

Feeding cattle Is an exact science, as you 
men know. There Is no more exact science 
In all agriculture. Feeders measure out the 
different feeds by the ounce, and they can 
count the gain almost by the ounce that 
a normal animal should make from day to 
day. They know exactly what weight a good 
healthy steer will put on In a certain num¬ 
ber of days. ^ ^ 

Last year there was a shortage of feed 
and It was In the Interest of everybody to 
cut down the length of time that beef spent 
on the feed lot. That had to be because 
there just wasn’t feed enough. 

My argument Is that if the subsidy were 
paid to the feeder, the War Food Admln- 
Utratlon. charged with the responsibility of 
paying this subsidy, could control the length 


of time that livestock was kept on the feed 
lot by Increasing or decreasing the time 
the animal should remain on the feed lot 
to earn a specified subsidy payment, and 
thereby adjust the length of feeding to the 
supply of feed. 

Now, last year we had an oversupply of 
pork, and, of course, the hogs ate the corn 
and there wasn’t com left to feed cattle. 
We don't have that situation this year. We 
have exactly the reverse. 

Senator Shipsteao. The price was fixed so 
that we got an overproduction and then It 
was cut down. 

Senator Johnson. Yes, the Senator is cor¬ 
rect. The Senator, and a good many of us 
Senators from the hog States, met and dis¬ 
cussed the matter with O. P. A., and we 
warned them that In 1944 and 1945 there 
would be a pork shortage, but they didn’t 
pay very much attention to us and the In¬ 
evitable has happened. 

Now. I only refer to the pork situation as 
an element In this whole thing. This year, 
we have a shortage of pork. Supplies of lamb 
and mutton have been decreasing for several 
years, slowly decreasing. The supply of poul¬ 
try has decreased about 20 percent. And all 
that has placed a greater burden upon the 
beef producer. 

A great many folks argue that the beef 
producer has fallen down, that we have more 
cattle and less beef. The truth Is that we 
have more cattle and we have more beef, but 
there Is much more beef consumed. People 
that didn’t have beef formerly are eating 
beef today, when they can get beef. There is 
more beef being produced and there Is more 
beef being consumed, but the quality of beef 
has .been going down rapidly. The feeder has 
not been in the picture to the extent that he 
should have been in It. 

Take this example, for Instance. It takes 
about 3 years on the range to produce an 
800-pound steer. That steer goes to the 
feeder. In 120 days the feeder can put 300 
to 350 pounds on that steer. He can produce 
in 120 days half as much beef as w.is pro¬ 
duced In the 3 years on the range. So the 
feeder Is an extremely Important link In the 
chain of producing beef. 

Senator Host. Senator, I realize the im¬ 
portance of what you say about the feeder 
having a subsidy. Do you think it would 
also be necessary for the packer to have a 
subsidy? The evidence before the committee 
has been that If the packers pay anything 
like the ceiling price, anywhere near the 
highest range, then they need a subsidy. 
What do you think about that. Senator? 

Senator Johnson. Of course, that is Just a 
matter of arithmetic. If the packer has to 
pay more for the beef on the hoof than he 
can get for that beef after It Is processed, 
why, he Is going to lose money. He has to 
have a margin between the price he pays 
for the beef and the price at which he sells 
It. But I refuse to worry about the packer. 

Senator Wheeler. Let me Interrupt there. 
I refuse to ordinarily worry about them, but 
every little packer, every small packer, In 
this country that has come before the com¬ 
mittee has produced figures showing he Is 
losing money at the present time on beef, 
and the O. P. A. admits that their figures are 
correct; they haven't disputed the figures. 
Now, they were making money on hogs when 
hogs were plentiful. They bought them be¬ 
low the celling and consequently did make 
money. They did make money on hogs for 
the first 6 months of last year. But the 
testimony has been that the small packers 
have all lost money on beef, that they made 
It up on hogs for the first 6 months of last 
year, but are losing money on beef. I ven¬ 
ture to say that all the small packers are 
losing money at the present time. They 
brought the figures In to show how much 
they are losing. 

Senator Jormsom. I know that that is true. 
X know that the small packers have been 


put out of business In many Instances, and 
that the larger packers are In distress. But 
that Isn’t caused by a lack of subsidy. 

Senator Wheeler. No. 

Senator Johnson. That Is caused by the 
fact t^t the price of beef on the hoof Is 
higher than the price of beef In the shop. 
That Is a situation that you can’t cure by 
subsidies. The way to cure that is to make 
such a differential between the price of beef 
on the hoof and the price of beef In the 
shop, so the packer can live. 

Senator Wheeler. That Is right. 

Senator Host. That will result in raising 
the price of beef to the consumer, will It not. 
Senator? 

Senator Johnson. It might result in rais¬ 
ing the price at the retail level, that might 
be the cure, but, nevertheless. It is a pure 
matter of arithmetic. 

Senator Wheeler. Senator, let me call your 
attention to the testimony before this com¬ 
mittee. There is a tremendous amount of 
beef, everybody admits, going Into the black 
market. When meat is bought on the black 
market, whether pork or beef or mutton, the 
purchaser has to pay above the celling price. 
So that on the whole, the people today, con¬ 
sidering the black market prices and the 
prices that they have to pay in the legitimate 
stores. It Is costing the people of the country 
more money for their beef, their meat, the 
meat that the housewives get: the people es 
a whole are paying more for their meet than 
they ever did before. What the celling price 
has done is to drive the meat into the black 
market. It is because there is a black market 
that the housewife who wants to live up to 
the law can’t get meat today. She can get 
meat if she wants to go into the black 
market. You can find out very easily where 
the black market is. In the old days you 
used to go to a policeman if you wanted to 
find out where to get whiskey. Bo today 
you can go to most any policeman and he 
will tell you where to get your meat in the 
black market. 

Senator Shipstead. Everybody knows where 
the black market is except the O. P. A. 

Senator Johnson. The only cure for the 
black market is patriotism plus a sound buy¬ 
ing and selling price level. ’The packer is 


in a squeeze. 

Senator Wheeler. That is right. 

Senator Johnson, The packer is in a 
squeeze between the price on the hoof and 
the price in the shop. 

Senator Wheeler. That is right. And your 
legitimate packer can’t get the meat because 
of the fact that it is going into the black 
market. The testimony has been that al¬ 
though there is more beef being killed today 
the legitimate packer is not getting beef, he 
is getting less beef to kill than he got a year 
ago. The thing that is happening is the only 
thing that could happen. The meat is going 
Into the black market where the packer can 
get more for it. The farmer, if he seUs to 
the black market, can get more money. And 
the purchaser, if he buys in the black market 
can get meat, providing he is willing to pay 
above the celling. That is the story. 

Senator Johnson. Of course, it has always 
teemed to me that a subsidy ought to at 
least control, among other things, black-mar¬ 
ket operaUons. It is inconsistent and un¬ 
believable and unreasonable for the Govern¬ 
ment to be pa3ring a subsidy and at the same 
time have the person who receives that sub¬ 
sidy to be selling in the black market. It 
seems to me that a system of bookkeeping 
and accounting could be set up so that such 
a thing could not possibly happen. 

Now, the Senator from North Carolina, Mr. 
Hoet, suggests that the only alternative un¬ 
der my plan would be to raise the price to 
the consumer. That Is not necessarily so. 
If you pay a subsidy to the feeder, the 
U going to get Ws profit out 
and be 1« not lo much concerned nbout me 
price that he gets from the packer. The 
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O. P. A. has got to recognise that there must 
not be a squeeM between the padwr and 
the conaumer. They have got to eliminate 
that. But that is a problem in arithmetic. 

Senator Boar. Tea. I dont believe you 
will get by without alao paying the packer 
a subsidy. 

Senator JoBxraoN. If you are going to 
aqueeee him you have got to pay him a sub¬ 
sidy. What I want you to do is to pay the 
feeder a subsidy, so that you will increase 
the amount of beef; so that the feeder, who 
is an important link In this chain, will stay 
in the game and operate at the fullest pos¬ 
sible capacity, dependent upon the supply 
of feed. That is the point I am trying to 
make. 

Senator Horr. I think you are quite right, 
but I think you have to pay the packer a 
subsidy as well as the feeder, qr you have 
got to raise the price of beef. 

Senator Johnson. I wont argue that, be¬ 
cause It is. as I said, strictly a matter of 
arithmetic. The packer has to have a certain 
margin, and if the ceilings are placed at such 
a level that he cannot realise that profit, 
why, he has got to have a subsidy or take a 
loss. But the feeder is squeeaed, too. The 
feeder is squeeaed between the producer on 
the range and the price that he gets from 
the packer. 

Senator Host. That is true. 

Senator Johnson. And what is the result? 
The result Is that the feeder doesn't stay in 
business. 

Senator Hoar. That is right. 

Senator Johnson. He Is squeeaed out of 
business. That is the thing that has hap¬ 
pened. And as a result, millions of pounds 
of beef which would otherwise be available 
to tbe American people are not available. 
Millions of bushels of com are rotting on 
the ground, not being used. That is the 
result of that squeeae. 

Senator CoaooN. What is your thought. 
Senator, about applying your arithmetic to 
tlJs problem: are you going to apply it by 
making a higher price to the consumer, or 
are you going to apply It by making up the 
difference by computing a higher subsidy? 

Senator Johnson. The subsidy program la 
to get away from tbe higher prloea. That la 
the objective. You have either got to take 
all restrictions oS and open up your price 
oeiliags, go back to the law of supply and 
dema^ or you have to work the thixig out 
on a mathomafical basis and keep the people 
who are producing the beef in buslnees with 
spedflo subsidies. 

I thank you. lir. Ghairman, for this op« 
porttmlty to appear before tbe oomniittee. 

Tbe OwamMAw. Thank you. Senator John¬ 
son. 

Senator Bhxpstbad baa a question. 

Senator BwammuD. Senator, if you take 
care of the feeder so that be can put cattle 
in tbe feed lots and feed up all of this com, 
do you think that you can increase produc¬ 
tion enough that way to eliminate the black 
market? 

Senator Johnson. No. I think the black 
market Is something else. Patriotism and a 
few jails win eliminate the black market, 
once you get the meat Industry on a aound 
price or suheldy basia. 

Senator SHUwnAO. Don't you think it is 
due to the lack of supply? 

If legitimate channels could furnish 
enough beef, do you think there would be any 
black market? 

Senator Johnson. No; 1 don't. Of course, 
tbe black market Is caused primarily by there 
being a greater demand than there is a supply. 

Senator SMawnAo. The whisky black mar¬ 
ket wras put out of business by Increasing tbe 
kupply* 

Osoator JConreoN. Yes; that is the way you 
have |Mil^^tof business, to the extent that 

out. the feeder will take 
an acWPlimb gtaer and put 890 pounds on 


him in lao days. Dont forget the signifl- 
canoe of that statement. Xt Is important. 
And by keeping the feeder in buslnees you 
are going to increase tbe supply of beef, and 
to the extent that you increase the supply of 
beef you should eliminate black markets if 
there be effective enforcement. 

The CBA 2 B 1 CAN. Thank you. Senator John¬ 
son. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, in sub¬ 
stantiating the statement of the Senator 
from OUahoma fMr. Thomas] with re¬ 
gard to the meat situation, I may say 
that yesterday I received a telephone call 
from a representative of a hospital In 
Salem. Ohio. It was said that the 
patients In the hospital had failed to 
receive any meat within the past 2 weeks 
because the slaughterer in that commu¬ 
nity who had always supplied the hos¬ 
pital had closed his business because he 
was losing money on every head of cattle 
he bought. There Is no doubt that a 
similar condition exists all over the 
United States. 

Mr. President, the meat situation is not 
unique. It is evidence only of the result 
of the price-lhdng policy which the 
O. P. A. is pursuing today in the United 
States in connection with many com¬ 
modities. The O. P. A. is dominated by 
the one thought that they must abso¬ 
lutely maintain the ceiling on retail 
prices. Regardless of Increases in cost 
of production, the O. P. A. has insisted 
on maintaining this policy, and conse¬ 
quently they have squeezed the legiti¬ 
mate distributors and manufacturers 
until today, in many industries, the p<dnt 
has been reached where business can be 
done only at a loss. Representatives of 
at least 10 separate industries have come 
to me within the past month and said 
that they were merely hanging onto the 
edge and could not go much further. 

The doctrine of the O. P. A. In freez¬ 
ing retail prices has dominated all their 
policies. It has become a fetish with 
them. Considerations of securing pro¬ 
duction and allowing small-business men 
to continue doing business have been 
swept aside as a sacrifice to that fetish. 

As long as war was a predominant fac¬ 
tor I was not disposed to advocate chang¬ 
ing the policy, although 1 thought it was 
unjust,. Xf a person goes to the O. P. A. 
with facts andAfures on increased costs, 
they do not listen to him. They find some 
way in which to rule out the cost ele¬ 
ments. They have been dominated by 
the belief that there can be no Increase 
in prices. 

Mr. President, all tbe figures have 
shown that during the PMt 24 months, 
when the average price level went up 
only 2 percent, the figures in respect to 
wages have increased 10 percent. To¬ 
day we have a level of prices below the 
proper level of wages, with the Inevitable 
result of all kinds of distortions. 

The practice described by the Sen¬ 
ator from Oklahoma of a la^e industry 
ooiinting the profits of an its varied ac¬ 
tivities, results in selling many products 
at a loss. A little fellow who has only 
one product to sefi cannot conduct busi« 
nm at all except at a complete loss. 

During the past month represents^ 
tives of small steel companies, those that 
are making only one product, not whst 
we call Little Steel because they are 


really Big Steel, although sdllng only a 
single product, have told me that they 
have been forced to operate pracUoally 
at an even basis. X refer to such com¬ 
modities ss vacuum Oleaners and electric 
Irons. Some of the manufacturers of 
women^s shoes have been gelling shoes 
absolutely at cost. 

The policy which has been followed by 
the O. P. A. has resulted in prices getting 
out of line with wages. If the policy con¬ 
tinues. it will absolute check and pre¬ 
vent reconversion of Industry In the 
United States. Businessmen will not ex¬ 
pand their plants. Thousands and 
thousands of people desire to go into 
business on a new basis. We want them 
to start operating new plants. We want 
present manufacturers to expand their 
old plants. 

Yesterday the Senator from Wiscon¬ 
sin sent to me a man who manufactures 
woodworking machinery. He is about 
to close his plant because, now that the 
war business is about over, he cannot sell 
woodworking machinery under the 
present ceiling prices without suffering 
a loss. The O. P. A. officials say that they 
will permit new products to be made and 
sold at 1942 prices. They will require 
them to be sold at 1942 price levels, and 
then any firm which comes in and stat^ 
that it is losing money at those prices, 
will be allowed to sell its product at a 
slight increase in price if It can get any¬ 
one to buy it. In other words, the O. P. A. 
are proposing a policy of fixing profits 
during the postwar period. I have not 
felt, as I have already said, like trjring 
to upset the whole price-fixing system, 
although I do not think that the present 
policy of the O. P. A. conforms to the 
purpose of the O. P. A. law. I do not 
believe its present policy was ever con¬ 
templated as being tbe proper one to 
follow during the war However, we are 
now getting into the reconversion period 
and I believe the whole philosophy of the 
O. P. A. must be changed. It will not do 
any good to question Mr. Vinson, because 
bis attitude with reference to the matter 
is the same as that of Mr. Bowles. 

The whole administration in the price- 
fixing field is obsessed with the one 
thought that they must under no cir¬ 
cumstances increase prices for anybody 
unless they are forced to do so after 
perhaps 2 years of litigation. I believe 
that the only thing which Congress can 
do is to legislate for the reconversion 
period. Whether we have quite reached 
that point I do not know, but imless 
proper legislation is enacted we shall 
have unemployment. I think we must 
continue the O. P. A. for perhaps 2 years 
following the war, but it should be con¬ 
tinued only to prevent **blowlng off the 
roof.” If some reasonable changes are 
not made In the present policy we may 
find ourselves in tbe deepest depression 
the country has ever experienced. 

SALARIES AND WAQBS OF FSDBRAL 
niPLOTSXS 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bin (8.807) to Improve salary and 
wage administration in the 2'ederal serv¬ 
ice; to provide pay ior overtime and for 
night and holiday work; to amend the 
Classification Act of 1922, as amended; 
and for other purposes. 
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Mr.BARKUEY. Mr. President. 1 won- Mr. President. I offered various amend- have no famUles at all or that their 


der if we might not get back to the pend¬ 
ing business, with a view of attempting 
to dispose of it. 

Mr. LANOER. A parliamentary in- 
QUiry. 

The PRESIDINQ OFFICER. The 
Senator ^111 state it. 

Mr. LANOER. Have the committee 
amendments all been adopted? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There is 
one amendment open, which is a com¬ 
mittee amendment. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, an 
amendment was offered in the nature of 
a substitute on behalf of the committee. 
Does that require action on the part of 
the Senate at this time? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Any 
amendment should be proposed to the 
substitute before it is acted upon. 

Mr. LANOER. Mr. President, I send 
an amendment to the desk and ask that 
it be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the amendment. 

The Chief Clerk. After section 408 it 
is proposed to insert a new section, as 
follows: 

"MATERNITY LEAVE 

"Sec. —. Any married female civilian oflBcer 
or employee of the United States or of the 
municipal government of the District of Co¬ 
lumbia who shall have been such an officer 
or employee for a continuous period of not 
less than 10 months, Immediately prior to 
making application for leave under the pro¬ 
visions of this section, shall be entitled to 
maternity leave with pay upon making appli¬ 
cation therefor accompanied by a certificate 
of a licensed physician that she Is incapaci¬ 
tated for performance of her duties by rea¬ 
son of pregnancy or confinement. No per¬ 
son shall be entitled to receive more than 60 
days of such leave within any period of 12 
consecutive calendar months. No applica¬ 
tion for leave under the provisions of this 
section shall be denied because of the avail¬ 
ability to the applicant of sick leave or an¬ 
nual leave. The Civil Service Commission is 
authorized to prepare and promulgate regu¬ 
lations for the uniform administration of 
the provisions of this section." 

Change succeeding section numbers. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, as the 
ranking minority member of the com¬ 
mittee, I wish to state that we are sup¬ 
porting the bill, which was reported by 
the committee by unanimous vote. 
Every single member of the committee, 
Republican and Democrat, was for the 
bill. Nevertheless, in the committee it¬ 
self five different amendments were 
rejected, and I wish to state in a general 
way what they covered. 

There was no night differential up to 
the time this bill came along. Up to the 
time the committee reported the bill. 
Federal workers were the only large 
group of workers In the country who 
received no base-pay increases. They 
are the only ones who have been receiv¬ 
ing overtime pay at one and one-twelfth 
Instead of one and one-half. If we read 
the bill, we find it says time and a half, 
and one would get the impression that 
it provided time and a half for over¬ 
time, when, as a matter of fact, it pro¬ 
vides only one and one-twelfth. Up to 
this time, as I have said, there has been 
no night differential and no pay for holi-^ 
days, and there have been very few 
increases. 


ments to the bill, and. as I have stated, 
they were rejected. One provided that 
there should be a minimum for every 
worker of $1,500 a year. Another pro« 
vided double pay for Sunday. Another 
provided for real time and a half for 
overtime. 

There were some other amendments, 
but the understanding is that after the 
bill is passed the Civil Service Committee 
will proceed to take up the matter of 
formulating a new bill, and that is en¬ 
tirely satisfactory to me, with one 
exception. 

I quote from the findings in a report 
of the Department of Labor of the United 
States Government, sent out by the 
Women’s Bureau and the Children's 
Bureau: 

For a certain period of time before and 
after childbirth it is not advisable for any 
woman to be employed. This period is about 
6 weeks before confinement and about 8 
weeks after the birth of the baby. Four¬ 
teen weeks, then, should be considered a 
minimum of time for prenatal aiid post¬ 
partum leave. Extension of the leave period 
should be decided upon .as the individual 
need requires. Many women may wish to 
leave their work earlier than 6 weok^ before 
confinement. Similarly, after th.'Jlr babies 
have been born, many mothers may wish to 
remain at home longer than the r^jlnimum 
leave period so that they may take care of 
their children themselves. From the point 
of view of protection of mother and child, 
and from the standpoint of the efficiency and 
conscientiousness of the mother as a worker, 
it would seem reasonable to extend this post¬ 
partum leave as the need arises. 

That, as I say, is what the Children’s 
Bureau and the Women’s Bureau of the 
Department of Labor tell us. The tes¬ 
timony of Mr. Flemming, of the Civil 
Service Commission, shows that the 
amount of pay required by a worker in 
order to maintain the minimum standard 
of living is $1,925 a year. The records 
show that one-third of all those employed 
as Federal workers do not get $1,925 a 
year. An amendment was proposed, 
which was not agreed to by a majority 
of the committee, under which to the 
41 days already allowed an employee of 
the Government—the 26 days of vaca¬ 
tion and the 15 days’ other leave—there 
would be added 60 days provided for in 
my amendment, so that a married lady, 
working for the Federal Government 
having a child would have a total, in¬ 
cluding that already allowed by law, plus 
my amendment, of something more than 
90 days altogether, as is recommended 
by the Department of Labor. 

I have statistics prepared to show how 
many persons would be affected and what 
the cost would be, and I find that alto¬ 
gether in the Government there is a 
total of 326,700 married women under 
45 years of age. It is estimated that if 1 
out of 10 of those had a child, the total 
cost to the Government would be some¬ 
where in the neighborhood of $7,000,000, 
and on a bill which involves four or five 
hundred million dollars I think that 
amount is really very, very small. 

I might add that the testimony given by 
various witnesses who appeared before 
the Committee on Civil Service was that 
those working for the Government either 


families are very small indeed. 

Mr. President, on the amendment I 
should like to have the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

Mr. LANGER. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the folowing Senators answered to 
their names: 


Aiken Guffey Morse 

Bankhead Hart ODanlel 

Barkley Hickenlooper Shipstead 

Bilbo Hill Smith 

Briggs Hoey Taft 

Butler Johnston, S. C. Taylor 

Byrd La Follette Walsh 

Cordon Langer White 

Donnell Lucas Wiley 

Downey McClellan Young 

George McMahon 

Green Magnuuon 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Thirty- 
four Senators having answered to their 
names, a quorum is not present. The 
clerk will call the names of the absent 
Senators. 

The legislative clerk called the names 
of the absent Senators; and Mr. Bailey, 
Mr. Bridges, Mr. Capper. Mr. Chavez. Mr. 
Johnson of Colorado, Mr. Maybank, Mr. 
Murdock, Mr. Overton. Mr. Radcliffe, 
Mr. Robertson, Mr. Saltonstall. and 
Mr. Wherry answered to their names 
when called. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Forty- 
six Senators have answered to their 
names. A quorum is not present. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President. I 
move that the Sergeant at Arms be di¬ 
rected to request the attendance of ab¬ 
sent Senators. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Sergeant at Arms will execute the order 
of the Senate. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, a par¬ 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state It. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Would it be according 
to the due processes of the Senate to have 
a unanimous-consent agreement that 
there should be a yea-and-nay vote on 
the pending amendment, upon condition 
that further proceedings in connection 
with the quorum call be dispensed with? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. No busi¬ 
ness can be transacted in the absence of 
a quorum. 

After a little delay, Mr. Fulbright and 
Mr. Thomas of Oklahoma entered the 
Chamber and answered to their names. 

After a little further delay, Mr. Stew¬ 
art entered the Chamber and answered 
to his name. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Forty- 
nine Senators have answered to their 
names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. RUSSELL subsequently said: Mr. 
President, this afternoon the Junior Sen¬ 
ator from Florida I Mr. Pepper], the sen¬ 
ior Senator from Mississippi IMr. Bilbo ], 
and I have been spending the greater 
part of the afternoon in conference with 
the Director of Economic Stabilization. 
Mr. William H. Davis, on very important 
matters affecting the naval stores indus¬ 
try In the Southeast. For that reason 
we mlised the quorum calls which were 
had. 
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Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President* I wish 
to ask unanimous ccmsent that at the 
conclusion of consideration of the pend¬ 
ing biU I may absent myself on official 
business in the State of California for 
not to exceed 2 weeks. 

The PRESIDINa OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
the request of the Senator from Cali¬ 
fornia is granted. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, the 
pending amendment on which the Sen¬ 
ator from North Dakota [Mr. Lanqkr] 
has asked a record vote provides that a 
married woman who is an employee of 
the Federal Government and has been in 
the Federal emplosrment for 10 months, 
shall be entitled at the time a baby is 
born to her to a vacation with pay for not 
to exceed 60 days. 

Personally, the chairman of the com¬ 
mittee was favorable to the amendment, 
and it was acceptable to him. However, 
it was not presented during the commit¬ 
tee hearings, and upon a poll of the com¬ 
mittee the majority of the committee 
members refused to agree to the amend¬ 
ment, partly because there had not been 
sufficient consideration and investigation 
made. The committee expects to be in 
session again to consider many questions, 
when undoubtedly the matter will again 
be presented. 

The Senator from North Dakota has 
another amendment to present, I am 
assured, but he desires to have a record 
vote on the amendment now before the 
Senate. Therefore, as chairman of the 
committee, I Join with the Senator from 
North Dakota in requesting a yea-and- 
nay vote. 

I may also say that there are two other 
routine or technical amendments to be 
presented, one by the Junior Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. Byrd] and one by the 
junior Senator from Alabama [Mr. Hxu.1. 
both of which will be acceptable to the 
committee and its chairman. 

Mr. BARKIJEY. Mr. President, was a 
yea-and-nay vote asked for earlier in 
the procee dings and w as it refu sed? 

The PRE8ID1NO OFFICER. It was 
asked for before the request for a quorum 
call. 

Mr. DOWNEY. And it was refused. I 
ask for a record vote on the pending 
amendment. 

The PRESmiNQ OFFICER. The yeas 
and nays have been demanded. Is the 
demand sufficiently seconded? 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 
The PRESIDINa OFFICER Thcques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment of 
the Senator from North Dakota to the 
committee amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment 
was rejected. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I hope 
that Senators will remain until we fin¬ 
ish consideration of the pending bill. If 
we complete action on the bill today, we 
will a djour n until Monday. 

Mr. BYRD. On behalf of the commit¬ 
tee, I offer an amendment which Z send 
tothededc. 

The PRESIDINa OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The ZmauTm Cumx. On page 20 
line 2, it la proposed to strike out **and’^’ 
and bef oee the period at the end of the 
line, to Insert a semicolon and the fol* 


lowing; *'and by inserting at the end of 
such subsection a new section as follows: 
*The Commission shall present an an¬ 
nual report to the Congress covering, by 
departments and agencies, the compen¬ 
sation advancements effectuated under 
the provisions of this section.* ** 

The PRESIDINa OFFICER The 
question Is on agreeing to the amend¬ 
ment offered by the Senator from Vir¬ 
ginia to the committee amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment 
was agreed to. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, with the 
approval of the committee I offer another 
amendment which I send to the desk and 
ask to have stated. 

^ The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The Legislative Clerk. On page 26. 
beginning with the parenthesis In line 
24, it is proposed to strike out down to 
and including the parenthesis in 1 
on page 27. and on page 28, after line 
19, to Insert a new subsection, as follows: 

(f) until the cessation of hoetllltiet in the 
present war as proclaimed by the President, 
the provisions of this section shall not be 
applicable to employees of the War and Navy 
Departments except those who are subject to 
the provisions of title I of this act. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend¬ 
ment offered by the Senator from Vir¬ 
ginia to the committee amendment. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, I may 
say that the amendment is acceptable to 
the committee and has been passed upon 
by it. 

The amendment to the amendment 
was agreed to. 

Mr. HI LL. Mr. President, I offer an 
amendment which I send to the desk and 
ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The Legxslatzvs Clerk. On page 23, 
line 19, before the semicolon, it is pro¬ 
posed to Insert the following: 

and officers and employees of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, as 
chairman of the Civil Service Committee, 
I am agreeable to accepting the amend¬ 
ment. I am assured by our committee, 
who helped with the drafting of the bill, 
that the amendment does not change 
the meaning of the bill In its present 
form, and that is also the opinion of the 
chairman of the committee. 

The PRESIDING QmCBR. The 
Question Is on agreeing to the amend¬ 
ment offered by the Senator from Ala¬ 
bama to the committee amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment 
was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING omCEB. The bill 
is still before the Senate open to fur¬ 
ther amendment. If there be no further 
amendment to be proposed, ques¬ 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment 
reported by the cemunittee, as amended. 

The amendment as amended was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDINO Cm^OER. The 
question now is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bin. 

The bin was ordered to be engrossed 
to a third reading, lead the thttd Ume, 
and passed. 


The title was amended so as to read: 

bill to Improve salary and wage ad¬ 
ministration in the Federal service; to 
provide pay for overtime and to night 
and holiday woik; to amend the Classi¬ 
fication Act of 1023, as amended; to 
bring about a reduction in Federal per¬ 
sonnel and to establish personnel ceilings 
for Federal departments and agencies; 
to require a quarterly analysis of Fed¬ 
eral employment; and to other pur¬ 
poses.’* 

ixscuTivs assazoN 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate proceed to the conslder- 
aUon of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration 
of executive business. 

EXBCOnVB M1S8AOBB REFERRED 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr, Tay¬ 
lor in the chair) laid before the Senate 
messages from the President of the 
United States submitting sundry nomi¬ 
nations, which were referred to the ap¬ 
propriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, see 
the end of Senate proceedings.) 
Exsounvs REPORTS OF CX^MMITTEEB 
As in executive session. 

The following favorable reports of 
committees were submitted: 

By llr. QBORQB: 

From the Committee ou Finance: 

Howell Cone, of atateboro. Qa., to be col¬ 
lector of cuatome for ouatoms collection dis¬ 
trict No. 17, with headquarters at Savannah. 
Qa. (reappointment): 

Neal H. CaUaghan. of San Francisco. Calif., 
to be Superintendent of the Mint of the 
United Btatea at San Franclaco, Calif., to fill 
an existing vacancy; and 
A. Raymond Raff, of PhlUdelphia, Pa., to 
be collector of ouatoms for customs collection 
district No. II, with headquarters at Phila¬ 
delphia, Pa. (reappointment). 

Prom the Committee on Foreign Relations; 
R. Henry Norweb, of Ohio, now Ambassa¬ 
dor Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary to 
Panama, to be Ambassador Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary to Cuba; and 
Sundry promotions in the Diplomatic and 
Foreign Service. 

By Mr. ELLENDER, from the Committee 
on Post Offices and Post Roads: 

Sundry postmasters. 

By Mr. IHOBCAS of Utah, from the Com¬ 
mittee on Foreign Relations: 

Executive B. Seventy-nlnth Congress, the 
International Sanitary Convention of 1044, 
modifying the International Sanitary Con¬ 
vention of ^une 21. 1826, which was signed 
for the United States of America at Wash¬ 
ington on January 5, 1946; without amend¬ 
ment (Ex. Kept. No. 3); and 
Executive O, Seventy-ninth Congress, the 
International Sanitary Convention for Aerial 
Navigation, 1944, modifying the Interna¬ 
tional Sanitary Convention for Aerial Navi¬ 
gation of April 13,1988, which waa algned for 
the United Statea of Amerioe, at Waahington 
on January 6, 1946; without amendment 
(Ex. Bept. No. 4). 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no further repmts of committees, the 
clerk will sUte the nominEtions on the 
Executive Calendar. 

TENNESSEE VALLEY AUTHOBrnr 

The legidsttve otortc reed the nomi- 
nttloQ of DsUd JL Uttmthil to be s 
member of the board of dlrectom. 
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Mr. BARKUGCY. Mr. President, be¬ 
cause of the absence of the senior Sen¬ 
ator from Tennessee [Mr. McKxllar]^ 
this nomination should go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
nomina tion w ill be passed over. 

Mr. STEWART. With respect to the 
nomination of Mr. Llllenthal, which will 
go over on account of the absence of my 
colleague, I should like to state that. In 
all probability, I i^hall be absent on Mon¬ 
day, when my colleague will be here. I 
have talked to the majority leader about 
this, and I should like to have the nomi¬ 
nation go over until next Thursday. 

Mr. BARKLEY. We will take care of 
that w hen t he time comes. 

Mr. STEWART. I thank the Senator. 

DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 

The legislative clerk read the nomina¬ 
tion of Harold H. Ygung to be solicitor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 

SMALLER WAR PLANTS CORPORATION 

The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the Smaller War 
Plants Corporation. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I ask unanimous con¬ 
sent that the nominations be confirmed 
en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nominations are confirmed 
en bloc. 

POSTMASTERS 

The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations of postmasters. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I ask unanimous con¬ 
sent that that the nominations be con¬ 
sidered and confirmed en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nominations are confirmed 
en bloc. 

THE ARMY 

The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the Army. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I ask unanimous con¬ 
sent that the nominations be confirmed 
en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nominations are confirmed 
en bloc. That completes the calendar. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I ask unanimous con¬ 
sent that the President be immediately 
notified of all confirmations of today. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the President will be notified 
forthwith. 

NOTICE OP JOINT SESSION OP THE TWO 

HOUBES—BESTOWAL OP CONGRESSION¬ 
AL MEDAL OP HONOR 

As in legislative session, 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Pi-esident, a few 
days ago there was some discussion of 
the matter of holding a joint session of 
the two Houses on Monday to witness 
the bestowal of the Congressional Medal 
of Honor to the one hundredth infantry¬ 
man to whom it has been awarded. 
Word has just been received that the 
House of Representatives has invited the 
Senate to meet with them on Monday, 
but the formal message has not been re¬ 
ceived, and probably cannot be received 
until the Senate meets Monday. I should 
like to give notice that if we do receive 
the invitation the first thing Monday, it 
will be the desire that the Senate accept 
the invitation and that the two Houses 


meet in joint session, when the President 
of the United States will award the Con¬ 
gressional Medal of Honor to the one 
hundredth infantiyman to achieve that 
distinction as a symbol of all those who 
have been awarded the medal up to this 
time. The meeting will be about 1 
o'clock. 

ADJOURNMENT TO MONDAY 

Mr. BARKLEY. As in legislative ses¬ 
sion, I move that the Senate adjourn 
until Monday at 12 o'clock noon. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 
o’clock and 50 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
adjourned until Monday, May 21, 1945, 
at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive nominations received by the 
Senate May 17 (legislative day of April 
16), 1945: 

Diplomatic and Foreign Service 

Avery F. Petereon, of Idaho, now a Foreign 
Service officer of class 6. to be a Foreign Serv¬ 
ice officer of class 4, effective as of May 16, 
1945. 

In the Navy 

Capt. Dixwell Ketcham, United States Navy, 
to be a rear admiral in the Navy, for tempo¬ 
rary service, to rank from the 29th day of 
November 1943. 

Commodore Houston L. Maples. United 
States Navy, to be a rear admiral in the 
Navy, for temporary service, to continue 
while serving as senior naval member. United 
States military mission to the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics. 

Capt. William M. Callaghan, United States 
Navy, to be a rear admiral in the Navy, for 
tcmiorary service, to rank from the llth 
day of August 1943. 

Chaplain William N. Thomas. United States 
Navy, to have the rank of rear admiral in the 
Navy, while serving as Chief of Chaplains 
under the Chief of Naval Personnel. 

Commodore James E. Boak, United States 
Navy, to be a commodore in the Navy, for 
temporary service, to continue while serving 
as commander. United States naval repair 
base. San Diego. Calif., and until reporting 
for other permanent duty. 

Commodore Merrill Comstock, United 
States Navy, to be a commodore in the Navy, 
for temporary service, to continue while 
serving in the submarine forces. United 
States Fleet, and until reporting for other 
permanent duty. 

Capt. Charles F. Martin. United States 
Navy, to be a commodore in the Navy, for 
temporary service, to continue while serving 
as commander of an advanced naval base, 
and until reporting for other permanent 
duty. 

Capt. James E. Maher, United States Navy, 
to be a commodore in the Navy, for tempo¬ 
rary service, to continue while serving as 
commander of a transport squadron, and. 
until reporting for other permanent duty. 

Capt. William S. Popham, United States 
Navy, to be a commodore in the Navy, for 
temporary service, to continue while serving 
as commander of a transport squadron, and 
until reporting for other permanent duty. 

Capt. Dennis L. Ryan, United States Navy, 
to be a commodore in the Navy, for tempo¬ 
rary service, to continue while serving as 
commander of a transport squadron, and 
until reporting for other permanent duty. 

Capt. Dixie Kiefer, United States Navy, to 
be a commodore in the Navy, for temporary 
service, to continue while serving as com¬ 
mander. naval air bases, First Naval District, 
and until reporting for other permanent 
duty. 

Capt. George O. Crawford, United States 
Navy, to be a commodore In the Navy, for 
temporary service, to continue while serving 


as chief of staff to commander, submarine 
force. United States Pacific Fleet, and tintll 
reporting for other permanent duty. 

IN THE MARINE CORPS 

Brig. Gen. Thomas E. Bourke to be a major 
general in the Marine Corps, for temporary 
service, from the Ist day of February 1044. 

Brig. Gen. LeRoy P. Hunt to be a major 
general in the Marine Corps, for temporary 
service, from the 1st day of February 1944. 

Col. Joseph T. Smith to be a brigadier gen¬ 
eral in the BJarine Corps, for temporary serv¬ 
ice, from the 3d day of April 1943. 

Col. Andrew E. Creesy to be a brigadier gen¬ 
eral in the Marine Corps, for temporary serv¬ 
ice, from the 4th day of May 1944. 

Col. Evans O. Ames to be a brigadier gen¬ 
eral in the Marine Corps, for temporary serv¬ 
ice, from the 9th day of May 1945. 

Postmasters 

The following-named persons to be post¬ 
masters; 

CALIFORNIA 

James Chester Bowman, Desert Hot 
Springs, Calif. Office became Presidential 
January 1. 1046. 

Jesse A. Coll, Lockeford, Calif. Office be- 
can Presidential July 1, 1944. 

COLORADO 

Nell B. Daulton. Ignacio, Colo., in place of 
S. P. Aspaas, retired. 

In e B. McClain. Manzanola, Colo., In place 
Of J. W. McClain, deceased. 

GEORGIA 

Elizabeth C. Brock. Adairsvllle, Ga., In 
place Of C. H. Price, resigned. 

E. Vivian Harris, Winder, Qa., in place of 
W. H. Maxwell, resigned. 

INDIANA 

Ruth 8. Roberts, La Fontaine, Ind., in place 
of Homer Stephens, retired. 

Ruth C. natliff, Lynnvllle, Iowa, in place 
of F. L. Ratliff, deceased. 

KANSAS 

Samuel A. Dennij, Neosho Pulls, Kans. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1944. 

MAINE 

William L. Jordan, West Peru, Maine. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1944. 

MINNESOTA 

Magdellne Oiefer. Hampton. Minn. Office 
became Presidential July 1.1944. 

Fannie 8. Ronkainen, Kettle River, Minn., 
in place of J. H. MichaeLson. resigned. 

MISSOURI 

Napoleon A. King, Des Arc, Mo. Office be¬ 
came Presidential July 1, 1944. 

MONTANA 

Pearl C. Flinders, Alberton, Mont., in place 
Of I. Q. Nichols, resigned. 

NEDKASKA 

Jessie McMillan, Fort Calhoun. Nebr. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1944. 

Kenneth C. Baugh, Oakland. Ncbr., in place 
of William Vogt, Jr., removed. 

NEW YORK 

Myron D. Taylor, Laurens. N. Y. Office be¬ 
came Presidential July 1, 1944. 

north CAROLINA 

Betty S. Mellskl. Chimney Rock, N. C. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1944. 

Verdle Davenport, Deep Run. N. C. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1944. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Elma V. Ross, Eau Claire, Pa. Office be¬ 
came Presidential July l. 1944. 

Virginia R. Nosik. Pulaski. Pa. Office be¬ 
came Presidential July 1, 1944. 

Nell Kunselman, Tionesta, Pa., In place of 
O. W, Rumbaugh, resigned, 

John T. Friend, Acosta, Pa. Office became 
Presidential July 1. 1944. 
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XjtBoy E. Strawbrldge, Felton, Pa. OAoe 
became Presidential July 1, 1944. 

PDaRTo nco 

Katherine R. Peres, Itfereedia, P. R., In 
place of If. P. Orau, transferred. 

SOUTH CAMOUMA 

Pauline B. Hannon, Myers, 6. C.. in place 
or P. F. W. Waller, retired. 

YixaiKu 

Milton L. Oladetone, Sxmore, Va., in place 
or J. H. Ashby, resigned. 

WX8T VmOXNIA 

Qoldie M. Farmer. Anmoore. W. Va. Office 
became Presidential July 1,1944. 

C. Leslie Hall, Morgantown, W. Va., In place 
of J. R. Fortney, deceased. 

William Wheeler Green, Rich wood, W. Va., 
In place of Hugh Dunn, retired. 

John M. Herold, Webster Springs, W. Va., 
In place of C. B. McCray, resigned. 

CONFIRMATrONS 

Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate May 17 (legislative day of 
April 16), 1945: 

DiPABTBtXNT OP COMHIBCX 
Harold H. Young to be Solicitor of the De¬ 
partment of Commerce. 

Smallxr War Plants Corposation 

TO BS BOEMBIRS 

Maury Maverick 
Patrick W. McDonough 
Janies T. Bowlngton 
Lawrence F. Arnold 
C. Edward Rowe 

In thk Aratt 

APPOINTMENT. BT TRANSRI. IN THE REGULAR 
ARMY or THE ONl t SD STAIRS 

To Quartermaster Corps 
Lt. Col. Boyce Manly James 
To Cavalry 

Lt. Col. Fred William Makinney 
To Injarvtry 
MaJ. Reynolds Condon 

7o Air Corps 
MaJ. Charles Loomis Booth 

PROMOTIONS IN THE. IBaULAm ARMT OP THE 
UXfiriD STATES 

Basil Dennis B|ialding to be colonel. 
Infantry. 

Robert Sherman Barr to be colonel. Ord¬ 
nance Department. 

Charles Joseph Herzer to be colonel. Coast 
Artillery Corps. 

William Hieatt Cureton to be colonel, Field 
ArtUlery. 

George A. Pollln to be colonel. Field Artil¬ 
lery, subject to examination required by law. 

Claud Edward Stadtman to be colonel, In¬ 
fantry. 

APPOINTMENTS IN THE REGULAR ARMT 

To be second lieutenants in the Jtegular 
Army of the United States 
Carroll Edward Adams, .Jr., and 839 other 
cadets. United States Military Academy, 
scheduled for graduation on June 5, 6, or 
7, 1945. 

(Note.— A complete list of the names of the 
persons whose nominations to be second lieu¬ 
tenants in the Regular Army were confirmed 
today may be found at the end of the Sen¬ 
ate proceedings In the CoMasESsiONAL Bacosn 
for May 14. 1945. under the caption '?foinl« 
nations,*' beginning on p. 4614 with the 
name of Carroll Edward Adams, Jr., and end¬ 
ing on p. 4617, with the name of Jesse Henry 
Johnson.) 

PoemABTBB 

ALABAMA 

Dan Carroll, Ozark. 


OALiPoaiiu 

Faith B. Dotttts, Daggett. 

Edith A. Knudsen, Klamath. 

John IhoniM Ward, Olivehuxst. 

Brdman Feta, Olive View. 

XOIWA 

George E. Bowers, Alton. 

George W. C^lke, Audubon. 

Glen W. Irwin, Bedford. 

Gerald L. Flckel, Qlenwood. 

Glenn W. Braxnmer, Grand River. 

J. Bumbam SUsly, Lamoni. 

Homer L. Casey. UnevUle. 

NEW JBaiT 

Joseph Bearlepp, BemardsvUle. 

John J McMlnn. Butler. 

Louis E. Burkhardt, last Millstone. 

Leaiutard L. Bignell. Elmer. 

Laura L. Ware. Qlassboro. 

Anna M. Bryant, Lumbarton. 

Walter C. BatUe, Monroeville. 

Helen M. Phelan. Wayne. 

NEW TORX 

Fred R. Chandler. Bast Williamson. 

Mildred E. Hermanns, Holbrook. 

John J. Bennett, Weetbury. 

MOETH OAXOTA 

Ollne O. Moe, Galesburg. 

SOUTH CABOUNA 

William A. Rlchbourg, Liberty. 

WiaOONSZN 

Oerrlt J. Vredeveld, Friesland. 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, May 17, 1945 

The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 

Rev. Bernard Braskamp, D. D., pastor 
of the Qunton Temple Memorial Pres¬ 
byterian Church, Washington, D. C., 
offered the following, prayer: 

O Thou who hast made us for Thyself 
and in whom alone we find satisfaction 
for our deepest longings, we pray that 
our spirits may now meet with Thy 
Spirit In the fellowship of prayer. May 
everything that mars or hinders the priv¬ 
ilege, the assurance, and the enjoyment 
of an intimate communion be taken 
away. 

Grant that this day may be rich in 
the realization of Thy presence, Thy 
peace, and Thy power, and radiant with 
a joy^ confidence in Thy loving kind- 
neas, BCay we use all Its hours in such 
a way that Thou canst follow and glorify 
them with these blessings. May there 
be nothing in our life and work of which 
we shall be ashamed when the evening 
shadows gather round about us or at the 
eventide of life when Thou dost call us 
to Thyself. 

We pray that Thou wilt make us sen¬ 
sitive and responsive to the voice of Thy 
Spirit calling us to meet the needs of 
humanity with hearts of compassion 
and hands of helpfulness. May we be 
eager to have a larger part in hastening 
that day when, by the Qpirlt itf the 
Christ, men and nations shall be mingled 
in an alchemy of friendship and good 
wiU. 

Hear us for the sake of our Saviour. 
Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes¬ 
terday was read and approved.. 
OQMIfUNlCATION F ROM TO E CLERK OF 
TOE HOUSE 

The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following communication from the 
Clerk of the House, which was read, and, 
with the accompanying papers, referred 
to the Committee on Ble^ions No. 1 and 
ordered to be printed: 

Mat 17. 1945. 

The Honorable the Spbaxir, 

House of Representatives, 

an: That there to in progreae an attempt 
under the provUlona of the atatutae to con¬ 
test the election ol 79 returned Members of 
the House from districts (ft various States 
in the Seventj-ninth Congress, growing out 
of the election held November 7,1944. is made 
apparent by the lUing in the derk'a Office of 
4 sealed packets of testimony taken on be¬ 
half of Moss A. Plunkett. The indorse¬ 
ment on the face of these packets carries the 
said Plunkett as the sole contestant in all 
districts. 

It is qmte clear that one person could not 
legally have been a party to the election in 
all of the districts in which it is attempted 
to conteet the election, and it appears further 
that the said Plunkett was not a party to 
the election in any one of the said districts. 

The Clerk does not regard the said Moss A. 
Plunkett as a person competent to bring a 
contest for a seat In the House under the 
provtolons of the laws governing contested 
elections In the House of Representatives, 
and therefore transmits all papers In his 
possession to the Bouse for its disposal. 

Very truly yours, 

South Tsimble, 

Clerk of the House of Representatives. 

REPORT OF JOINT CX^MMOTEE TO IN¬ 
VESTIGATE CONCENTRATION CAMPS IN 

GERMANY 

Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, from the 
Committee on Printing, I present a con¬ 
current resolution (H. Con. Res. 57) and 
ask unanimous consent for its immediate 
conslderatiom 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ala¬ 
bama? 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
will the 50,000 copies for the use of the 
House of Representatives go into the 
folding room for distribution among the 
Members? 

Mr. JARMAN. Yes. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. That 
is, for equal distribution among the 
Members, and each Member will have 
his or her quota? 

Mr. JARMAN. Yes; the committee 
felt this particular document would be in 
sufficient demand to warrant its print¬ 
ing. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. But 
each Member will have his quota? 

Mr. JARMAN. That is correct. 

Mr. Martin of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, i withdraw my reservation of 
objection. _ 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ala¬ 
bama? 

There was no objection. 

The Cleilc read the resolution, as fol¬ 
lows: 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate eonourriny), Tbat there be 
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prtnt«d 70,000 addltloxua eoptet of Senate 
Document No. 47, current eeielon, enutled 
‘‘Atrooltlei and Other Oonditionf in Concen¬ 
tration Oampa In Germany,*’ being a report of 
the Joint oommittee which visited Germany 
to investigate concentration camps, of which 
50,000 copies shall be for the use of the Hotise 
of Representatives and 20,000 copies for the 
Senate document room. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

EXTENSION OF mbmaR K S 

Mr. HOB Of Maryland asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Rscokd and Include therein an 
item from the Salisbury Times. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Appendix of the Record and to in¬ 
clude therein an article on the subject 
Ex-Soldier Wallows in Red Tape. 

Mr. I^ANE asked and was given per¬ 
mission to extend his remarks in the Ap¬ 
pendix of the Rscord and to include 
therein a very timely and constructive 
editorial which appeared in the Christian 
Science Monitor. 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
on two different subjects and to include 
with each newspaper articles. 

Mr. GORDON asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Ricord and to include a petition which 
was sent to the President of the United 
States by the Polish Roman Catholic 
Union of America. 

Mr. COCHRAN (at the request of Mr. 
SxTLLZVAN) was glven permission to ex¬ 
tend his own remarks in the Record. 

Mr. HART asked and was given per¬ 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and to include an editorial and a 
news release. 

Mr. KELLY of Illinois asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Record and to include therein an 
article from the Army-Navy Journal. 

Mr. WASIELEWSKI asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
on three separate matters; one, to in¬ 
clude an editorial from the Milwaukee 
Journal; two, to include an article from 
the Washington Post; and, three, to in¬ 
clude an article from the Evening Star. 

Mr. LYNCH asked and was given per¬ 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Record in two Instances, to include in 
one an article from the New York Post, 
and in the other an open letter to the 
delegates of the San Francisco Confer¬ 
ence. 

JAP RELOCATION CENTERS 

Mr. 11ROOK8. Mr. Speaker. I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minu te. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Loui¬ 
siana? 

There was no objection. 

Bffr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, my peo¬ 
ple down in Louisiana are very much 
concerned about the possibility of a Jap 
Relocation Center being established in 
the State. For several weeks I have re¬ 
ceived one resolution after another from 
the governing bodies of the various par* 
xci-898 


iShes in the State of Louisiana, all asking 
that the Federal Government not bring 
any Japanese into the State of Louisiana. 
The Japs in this country constitute, I 
realize, a very difficult problem. But in 
Louisiana we also have another difficult 
racial problem there already. Our peo¬ 
ple do not want the Japs brought in. 

I take this opportunity of saying this so 
that it will get back to the proper agen¬ 
cies of Government. I urge that they 
respect the wishes of the people of the 
State of Louisiana and that they not 
bring into our State a Jap relocation cen¬ 
ter or Japs in any way whatsoever. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen¬ 
tleman from Louisiana has expired. 

AIR POWER XXX>MED REICH 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks and include therewith two edi¬ 
torials. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali¬ 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

TMr. Hinshaw addressed the House. 
His remarks appear in the Appendix.] 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. BEALL asked and was given per¬ 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Record. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
my colleague the gentleman from Min¬ 
nesota tMr. PiTTENGERl may be allowed 
to extend hi s own remarks in the Record. 
^ The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas¬ 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SHARP. Mr. Speaker. I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re¬ 
marks In the Record and include there¬ 
in a VE-day prayer delivered by Rev. 
Charles Fi'edericks, of St. Paul’s Lu¬ 
theran Church, East Northport, Long 
Island, N. Y., on the occasion of the 
VE-day services held by this church on 
May 9. 

TJje SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

- Mr. OKONSKI asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks on 
two subjects and in each to include an 
editorial. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska asked and 
was given permission to extend his re¬ 
marks in the Appendix of the Record and 
include an editorial. 

Mrs. LUCT: asked and was given per¬ 
mission to extend her remarks in the 
Record and include therein a memoran¬ 
dum by the American Relief tor India 
Committee, Inc. 

Mr. ANGELL asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and 
include a short editorial. 

*MEDICAL AND HOSPITAL TBIATIIENT OF 
VSTlRAim 

Mr. BiOLLBR Of Nebraska. Mr. Speak¬ 
er, I ask unanimous consent to address 
the House for 1 minuter AQd to revise and 
extend my rmnarks. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ne¬ 
braska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Speak¬ 
er, I am introducing a bill today to amend 
section 6 of the act of March 20,1933, to 
authorize the furnishing in private facili¬ 
ties of medical and hospital treatment to 
veterans of all wars. 

Mr. Speaker, it is my opinion that if 
the veterans of all wars had the oppor¬ 
tunity of receiving medical and surgical 
treatment for both service- and non¬ 
service-connected disabilities in their 
own community hospitals and have their 
own physicians, they would receive not 
only a better quality of care but it would 
be cheaper for the taxpayers in America. 

There are many veterans several hun¬ 
dred miles from veterans’ hospitals. 
When these veterans develop an acute 
appendix, pneumonia, or other emergen¬ 
cies it is not possible to get them into a 
veterans* hospital for prompt and effi¬ 
cient medical care. The delay caused by 
the present red tape is dangerous to the 
health of the veteran whom we all want 
to help. This bill directs the Adminis¬ 
trator of Veterans’ Affairs to broaden 
the scope of his regulations and provide 
for medical and surgical care of both 
service- and non-service-connected dis¬ 
abilities in civilian hospitals. There are 
many advantages to such an arrange¬ 
ment. The disadvantages will be few. 
I hope the committee handling veterans’ 
affairs will see fit to give this bill which 
broadens the scope of services to our vet¬ 
erans their early considerate attention. 
WAIVING OP POINTS OP ORDER AGAINST 

APPROPRIATION BILLS IS A BAD 

PRECEDENT 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani¬ 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn¬ 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I see we are 
bringing in House Resolution 260 per¬ 
mitting the consideration of the bill 
(H. R. 3199) waiving points against any 
item in the Labor Department appro¬ 
priation bill. 

Mr. Speaker, it seems to me we are 
establishing a very dangerous precedent. 
It is dangerous because of the fact that 
bureaucrats can come to members of the 
Appropz^atlons Committee and ask for 
certain things to be inserted in appro¬ 
priation bills. This subcommittee of the 
Committee on Appropriations is per¬ 
mitted to go to the Rules Committee and 
ask for rules prohibiting the items from 
being stricken out on points of order. 
That constitutes legislation by a very 
small minority group of the House of 
Representatives. It is dangerous proce¬ 
dure and should not be permitted by the 
party presently in power or any other 
party. I am for majority rule—legisla¬ 
tion by a majority—and a free voice by 
legislators in accordance with our Con¬ 
stitution. 
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The SPEAKER. The time of the gen¬ 
tleman from Pennsylvania has expired. 
SURPLUS CREAM SHOULD BE USED. NOT 
ALLOWED TO SPOIL 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker. I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn¬ 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, the War 
Food Administration has issued a state¬ 
ment saying that there is more milk on 
the eastern markets than there ever has 
been in history. There are great quanti¬ 
ties of cream accumulating in these 
eastern markets at this time and many 
dairy companies have all their cans filled 
and their storage places overfiowing with 
cream. V7hat should be done is to allow 
this cream to be made into butter, then 
reduce the point value on butter so that 
it would be possible for people to buy this 
butter. When we cannot get all the 
meat we need we certainly should be 
allowed to make this cream into butter. 

What will happen is that a lot of this 
cream will go the way of the four to ten 
million bushels of apples, it will go down 
the sewer. 

It has recently been learned that there 
are 400.000 cases of evaporated milk pur¬ 
chased in 1941 still in Government stor¬ 
age unfit for human consumption. This 
same thing is likely to happen to the tre¬ 
mendous volume of cream now being 
stored. 

War Pood Administrator Jones has 
recently released 20.000,000 pounds of 
off-conditioned lard to soap manufac¬ 
turers, another example of over purchas¬ 
ing by the War Food Administration. 

Much of the cream now being stored 
is likely to spoil Just as the vast quanti¬ 
ties of lard and condensed milk are now 
spoiling. 

A small quantity of cream has been 
released to be used for ice-cream manu¬ 
facture duiing June, but this cream 
should be made into butter immediately. 
Our diet calls for it, particularly in view 
of the fact that meat is becoming scarcer 
daily. 

This morning while visiting a food shop 
here in the Capital I observed that the 
meat refrigerator was empty of every¬ 
thing in the way of meat except , hog 
rinds tied in bundles, selling for 10 cents 
a pound. I am quite sure that there are 
few people in Washington wl^o would 
purchase it even for dog food. It is too 
bad that this condition exists as the re¬ 
sult of Interference and mismanagement 
on the part of several governmental 
agencies. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen¬ 
tleman from Pennsylvania has expired. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad¬ 
dress the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas¬ 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, fjfom numerous statements 
coming to me I have heard there has been 
a change in the program for today. I 


do not know anything about it and have 
not had a chance to prepare for any 
change. If there is to be one I ask the 
majority leader what we have sched¬ 
uled for consideration today. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker. I 
intended to advise the gentleman and I 
am sorry I did not. 1 assumed it was 
understood and I accept full responsi¬ 
bility. The rule did not come out yes- 
terday in connection with the census 
bill and because of that fact it would be 
useless to consider it imder the 5-minute 
rule. That has therefore been displaced 
of necessity. The Social Security-Labor 
Department appropriation bill will come 
up for consideration today. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. 
Could we not proceed with the bill with¬ 
out the rule? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I do not think 
that would be advisable. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Or 
are the Jobs so necessary that we must 
go on? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I beg the gentle¬ 
man’s pardon? 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Are 
the Jobs that are in the offing so neces¬ 
sary that we must delay the business of 
Congress? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I have no knowl¬ 
edge as to what the decision of the oc¬ 
cupant of the Chair might be if a point 
of order were raised, but from the in¬ 
formation I have received, I am inclined 
to the opinion that if we proceeded and 
considered the bill under the 5-minute 
rule, the only thing we would ultimately 
consider would be the enacting clause. 

Mr. MARTIN Of Massachusetts. I am' 
advised that you can send a postal card 
to any of the labor bureaus of the various 
States and get the information desired. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen¬ 
tleman from Massachusetts has expired. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. RANKIN asked and was given per¬ 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and to include an address by Mr. 
Nicholson, general counsel of the Rural 
Electrification Administration. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I^ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re¬ 
marks In the Record and to include an 
address by Thomas E. Lyons, secretary. 
Foreign Trade Zone Board, Department 
of Commerce, on the subject Vital in 
War and Peace. I am advised by the 
Government Printer that this exceeds the 
allowable amount and will cost $86.80. 
I ask unanimous consent that this may 
be Included as a part of my extension of 
remarks without regard to the additional 
cost. 

The SPEAKER. It there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. DOUGLAS of California asked 
and was given permission to extend her 
own remarks in the Record and Include, 
an article from the New York Times. 

Mr. WEICHEL asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and Include a newspaper article, 

Mr. McCORMACK asked and wag giv¬ 
en permission to extend his remarks in 
the Appendix of the Record and Include 
a letter. 


VETERANS OP WORLD WAR NO. 8 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
imanlmous consent to proceed for 1 min¬ 
ute. _ 

The SPEAKER. It there objectior to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, 
within the past few day I have had called 
to my attention a situation in relation to 
the veterans of the present war which 
requires early correction. 

A veteran of this war formerly em¬ 
ployed by the Federal Government in 
a civil-service position, subject to the 
retirement or annuity law, discharged 
from the eervice for disability, and be¬ 
cause of that disability is unable to as¬ 
sume the former Federal position he had 
prior to his entry or induction into the 
armed forces, is, therefore, unable to 
obtain retirement annuity provided for 
by our retirement law because the Comp¬ 
troller General has ruled that he had to 
be back in a civil-service position again 
before he could apply for retirement 
benefits. 

As a result of that matter being called 
to my attention, I have taken it up with 
the Civil Service Commission. They 
were looking into the matter and have 
.informed me they are sending a letter 
either today or tomorrow to the Speaker 
of the House and the President of the 
Senate recommending legislation that 
will immediately take care of this 
situation. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield to the 
gentleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. MAY. A bill is pending In the 
Committee on Military Affairs of the 
House on that subject now which will 
get early attention. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I understand the 
Civil Service Commission is favorably 
disposed to this matter. I am glad to get 
the observation of the gentleman from 
Kentucky. Whichever bill comes out of 
committee should be reoprted immedi¬ 
ately and the situation corrected. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen¬ 
tleman from Massachusetts has expired. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis¬ 
sissippi? 

There was no objection. 

EMPLOYMENT FOP. OUR EX-SERVICE¬ 
MEN 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, we prom¬ 
ised our yoimg men who went to war 
that they would get their Jobs back when 
they came home. 

It is our duty now to see that that 
promise is carried out. There are large 
numbers of aliens on the Federal pay 
roll as well as on our Industrial pay rolls. 
They are holding positions that should 
go to our battle-scarred veterans. Let us 
give them their passports and make room 
for our boys who have faced the firing 
line and who are entitled to those posi¬ 
tions. 
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While we ere at> It, let us call on 
every busiiiess estabUshment, on every 
industry and on evexy labor union in 
this country to carry out their promises 
to keep faith with these men who have 
done our lig hting for us in this war. 

The SFHAKER. The time of the gen¬ 
tleman from Mississippi has expired. 

Mr. HAM8PECK. Mr. Speaker. I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute^_ 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RAMSPECK. Mr. Speaker. I do 
not desire to take issue with the gentle¬ 
man from Mississippi about what he said, 
but I do desire to point out that what 
the gentleman from Massachusetts is 
talking about is a different situation. I 
have a case in my own district of a 
postal employee who went into the Army 
and came back a mental case. He is 
unable to go back to work. Whether he 
ever will be or not nobody knows. But the 
Comptroller General has held that he 
cannot get his disability retirement 
under the Civil Service Retirement Act. 
Of course, it takes legislation to cure that 
situation, and certainly if the bill to 
which the gentleman referred comes to 
the Committee on the Civil Service, it 
will have prompt attention, as it should 
have. That situation should be reme¬ 
died, and that type of veteran should 
be taken care of. They should get every¬ 
thing they are entitled to under the 
Retirement Act. 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker. I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Record and include an 
article by Admiral Waesche, Comman¬ 
dant of the Coast Guard, on legislation 
and administration matters pertaining to 
the merchant marine. I am informed 
by the Public Printer that this will em¬ 
brace three and one-seventh pages of 
the Record and will cost $182, but I ask 
that it be printed notwithstanding that 
fact. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Vir¬ 
ginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EBERHARTER asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Record and include an editorial 
appearing in the New York Times. 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana asked and 
was given permission to extend his re¬ 
marks in the Record and include an 
affidavit. 

CALL OF THE HOUSE 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. MCCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, X 
move a call of the House. 

A calliDf the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol¬ 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 

fRoll No. 851 

Adams Bell Bradley, Mlob. 

Baldwin, N.Y. Bloom Bradley. Pa. 

Bates, BitM. Boren Buokley 


Bunker 

Ballsck 

Norton 

Gumon, Fla. 

WATMy^lf; 

Pfeifer 

Clark 

Barlese, Aria. 

Plumley 

Clemente 

Hart 

Prtoe, Fla. 

Cochran 

Realy 

Rains 

Cole, Kane. 

Hubert 

Randol]^ 

Cole. N. Y. 

Heffeman 

Reooe. Tenn. 

Curley 

Hendricks 

Rodgers. Fa. 

Dawson 

Hess 

Roe. N.Y. 

De Xacy 

Hoffman 

Babath 

Dlrkeen 

Hook 

Sadowskl 

Barthman 

HoweU 

Savage 

Baton 

Jennings 

Shafer 

FeUows 

Jensen 

Short 

Fisher 

Johnson, 

Simpson. Pa. 

Fuller 

Lyndon B. 

Stevenson 

Gamble 

Johnson. Okla. 

Stewart 

Gifford 

Keogh 

Sumner, lU. 

Olllesple 

Lea 

Talbot 

Gore 

Lewis 

Thomas. N. J. 

Granger 

McOowen 

Torrens 

Grant. Ala. 

Madden 

Wadsworth 

Hall, 

Mansfield, Tex. 

Walter 

Edwin Arthur Mlchener 

White 

Hall. 

Morrison 

Wilson 

Leonard W. 

Murphy 

Worley 


The SPEAKER. On this roll call 347 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro¬ 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 

REPORT ON H. R. 3240 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Speaker. I ask 
unanimous consent that I may have un¬ 
til midnight Saturday night to file a re¬ 
port on the bill H. R. 3240 and that the 
minority may have the same time to file 
minority views. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. FEDERAL SE¬ 
CURITY AGENCY AND RELATED INDE¬ 
PENDENT AGENCIES APPROPRIATION 

BILL, 1846 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker. I call 
up House Resolution 260 and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol¬ 
lows: 

Resolved, That during the consideration of 
the bill (H. R. 3199) making appropriations 
for Department of Labor, the Federal Security 
Agency, and related Independent agencies, for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1946, and for 
other purposes, all points of order against the 
blU or any provisions contained tliereln are 
hereby waived. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
30 minutes to the gentleman from Illi¬ 
nois. and at this time I yield myself 1 
minute. 

Mr. Speaker, this rule speaks for itself. 
It waives all points of order so far as the 
bill H. R. 3199. the Department of Labor, 
the Federal Security Agency and related 
Independent agencies appropriation bill 
Is concerned. 

As is generally known, there are a 
number of items in this bill affecting war 
agencies. I do not think there will be any 
substantial opposition to the idle and I 
shaU not take any further time to discuss 
It. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I 
concur in the rema]ii:s of the gentleman 
from Mississippi. AU this rule does is 
to waive points of mrder. When mem¬ 
bers of the Appropriations Conmilttee ap¬ 
peared before t^ Rules Committee, in 
this instance they were justified in re¬ 
questing this rule waiving all points of 
order. 

I hope the rule will be agreed to. 


Mr. Speaker, at this time I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Minne¬ 
sota [BXr. Knutson]. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to speak out of order. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Min¬ 
nesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, today 
marks the one hundred and thirty-first 
anniversary of Norway’s freedom. It is 
known in Norway as 17de Mai—17th of 
May—and is comparable to our Fourth 
of July. I am sure that liberty-loving 
people all over the world rejoice over the 
evacuation of Norway, which had been 
overrun by a cruel and ruthless invader. 
Since April 1941, the people of Norway 
have endured humiliation and suffering 
such as accompanied Nazi Invasion into 
all the coimtries that they raped. A new 
Norway will arise following her liberation 
from the ruthless invader, a Norway that 
will be dedicated anew to freedom and 
opportunity. The Norwegian people have 
never been slaves. Indeed, democracy, 
as we understand the term, had its birth 
in that country, and the hardy sons of 
Norway carried the love of liberty and 
equality to all the parts of the then 
known world during those centuries 
when Norway was considered one of the 
mightiest nations on the face of the 
globe. In the new world that we will 
organize when the Japanese have met 
Just retribution, we hope that there will 
be no room for dictators, persecutions, 
and repressions. We also hope that in 
the new world which Is taking shape at 
Ban Francisco the human family will 
have full and free opportunity to live 
their lives as the Almighty intended, 
which is the desire of every individual 
from whose heart springs aspirations for 
love, liberty, equality, and opportunity. 
In this new world there can be neither 
persecution, repression, nor enslavement 
if it is to endure down through the ages. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 7 minutes to the gentleman from 
Ohio liSi, JoNEsl. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Speaker, I am 
against this rule, and I do not care 
whether anybody else in the House 
agrees with me or not. I am against 
legislation on appropriation bills as a 
matter of principle. 

Let us examine the effect of what we 
are doing here. In the first place, the 
subcommittee reporting the bill has re¬ 
ferred to and pointed out 12 specific 
instances throughout the bill where there 
are 12 separate legislative items. At 
pages 20 and 21 of the subcommittee re¬ 
port you will find those legislative pro¬ 
visions. There is no opportunity on the 
part of the membership of the House to 
amend that legislation or perfect it; in 
other words, if there is an amendment 
offered to this appropriation bill, very 
likely the chairman of the subcommittee 
or the members of the subcommittee re¬ 
porting the bill will make a point of 
order that the amendment is legislation 
on an appropriation bill and therefore 
not in order. It is not proper to legis¬ 
late in thig manner if the committee is 
goifig to be an appropriations commit¬ 
tee and a legislative committee, too. The 
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rest of the House is hamstrung and hog- 
tied. On any legislation 7 subcommit¬ 
tee members have written in the bill, 
428 Members cannot add one perfecting 
amendment, if the subcommittee makes 
a point of order. 

If the function of the Committee on 
Appropriations is to be expanded to in¬ 
clude appropriations and legislation, it 
ought to be fair to include a waiver of 
points of order on all amendments to the 
legislative language in the appropriation 
bill. So much for point No. 1. 

With reference to the other objections 
to the bill, on pages 20 and 21 of the sub¬ 
committee report only the new matter 
that is inserted in this appropriation bill 
is mentioned and described. There are 
many, many items of legislation that 
have appeared in prior years and appeal* 
again in this bill. Whether or not we 
should Include legislation on appropria¬ 
tion bills has not been a finding or in¬ 
vention of mine. The standing rules of 
the House provide against legislation ap¬ 
pearing in appropriation bills. For years 
the Committee on Appropriations has 
abided by the standing rules of the House. 
Only in the last three bills this year have 
I known that the Committee on Appro¬ 
priations has sought to legislate, too. It 
sought and got a rule on the agricultural 
appropriation bill. Why? Because many 
major functions handled by the Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture have no basic author¬ 
ity in law, such as the Farm Security 
Administration, which spends millions of 
dollars of the taxpayers* money. The 
next is the bill now under consideration, 
on which this rule would waive points 
of order. The third is the bill for sta¬ 
tistics-gathering and census-taking, for 
which It is contended by the minority 
Members there is no authority in law. 
The Committee on Appropriations met 
on yesterday to authorize the committee 
to seek and get a rule on that bill, which 
carries an $18,200,000 appropriation 
for major functions in several de¬ 
partments of the Government. When 
the majority did not get a rule, they 
withdrew the bill from consideration on 
the floor and have brought to the House 
the labor Federal security bill now un¬ 
der consideration, on which they do have 
a rule. 

You are not fighting with me about 
legislation appearing in this bill, not one 
bit. You are not fighting with the mi¬ 
nority Members. You are going to do 
your fighting and make your record for 
or against the Comptroller General of the 
United States, Lindsay Warren. He has 
made a distinguished record in the House 
of Representatives, representing North 
Carolina. I am proud of the record he 
made as a Member of the opposite party, 
the Democratic Party, the party of the 
majority here, which seeks to set aside 
the standing rules of the House. 

As you will see by reference to pages 
4679,4680, and 4681 of the Congressional 
Hxcori) of yesterday, Lindsay Warren has 
made findings and reported them to the 
Congress in the following language. Ap¬ 
pendix A of his annual report for the 
fiscal year 1944 is titled this way: 

Examples of statutes enacted during the 
fiscal year 1944 conferring unusual adminis¬ 
trative authority over expenditures. 


The legislation that is listed in appen¬ 
dix A affects many agencies of the Gov¬ 
ernment. Some of the things have been 
called picayune in the past, things 
against which we made points of order 
in appropriation bills, such as language 
which would do away with section 3709 
of the Revised Statutes, which is the pub¬ 
lic-bidding statute, and another that 
sets aside the Classification Act of 1923, 
as amended. It is the Comptroller Gen¬ 
eral who deplores these actions now, not 
a minority Member. 

On page 4679 of the Record you will 
find a reference to a provision in the 1944 
appropriation for the agencies presently 
under consideration, and it reads as 
follows: 

Training for nurses (national defense): 

* • • advertising in newspapers, maga¬ 

zines. and periodicals without regard to the 
act of March 4. 1921 (42 U. S. C. S3): 

Emergency health and sanitation activities 
(national defense): • • * such expenses 

to Include • • • the purchase of oils, 

larvicldes, and other diluents, without re¬ 
gard to section 3709 of the Revised Statutes. 

All three of these pages of the Con¬ 
gressional Record are the studied re¬ 
port of the Comptroller General of the 
United States. Is the Congress going to 
uphold the hands of the Comptroller 
General or is it going to help the bureau¬ 
crats get lump-sum appropriations and 
give them authority without regard to 
the old. salutary statutes, to spend money 
as they see fit? Is it going to abide by 
the standing rules of the House? 

I for one am going to fight to the last 
breath as long as I am a Member here 
to uphold the standing rules of the House 
and the statutes of the United States 
covering money and finance. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
Minnesota LMr. JuddI. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani¬ 
mous consent to proceed out of order. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Min¬ 
nesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, the city I am 
privileged to represent is said to be the 
second largest Norwegian city in the 
world, because next to Oslo in Norway, 
there are more Norwegians in Minneap¬ 
olis than in any other city in the world. 
It had not been my privilege to know 
many Norwegians until I moved to that 
city in 1941. During these years I have 
had opportunity to get to know a great 
many Americans who came from Norway 
or who are descended from Norwegians; 
and to appreciate the extraordinary con¬ 
tribution that they have made to this 
country. I rise on this anniversary of 
Norway’s independence to pay tribute to 
them and even more at this particular 
moment to pay tribute to their fathers 
and mothers and their brothers and 
sisters who have been for 5 long years 
under the heel of Hitler’s tyranny, and 
are emerging weakened in possessions 
but stronger in spirit than ever before. 
Norway was the first country in west¬ 
ern Elurope to go down under Hitler’s 
sudden attack. The nation was stunned 
and confused for a brief moment but it 
did not take very long for these people 


who for a thousand years have had their 
roots in the rugged moimtains of the 
Land of the Midnight Sun, to get back to 
the essentials, the things that endure. 

You remember Kipling in the Reces¬ 
sional said: 

The tumult and the ahouting dies, 

The captains and the kings depart, 

Still stands thine ancient sacrifice. 

An humble and a contrite heart. 

Norway went down temporarily; but 
the Norwegians did not go down. They 
still stand. In fact they rose to neir 
heights of valor and courage; and they 
are going to rebuild a better and finer 
Norway because of the great struggle 
through which they have gone. 

I came home last fall from a trip 
through Europe and Asia with the pro¬ 
found feeling that the people of Europe 
and Asia out of their very agony and 
suffering may emerge the new world, and 
we in America find ourselves the Old 
World. 

We honor today the dauntless people 
of Norway and from their example take 
Increased devotion to the cause of free¬ 
dom for which they have so nobly given 
their devotion in fullest measure. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Speaker, I do not 
disagree in principle with the statement 
made by the distinguished gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Jones]. 

As a matter of principle, I have op¬ 
posed the granting of rules waiving 
points of order against legislation ap¬ 
pearing on appropriation bills. But 
when it is said that a person will die 
fighting for one rule of the House, I 
think we must have in mind that the 
rules of this House make provision for 
the establishment and maintenance of 
a Rules Committee, and give to the 
Rules Committee, upon a proper show¬ 
ing, the right and authority to take the 
very action which has been taken with 
respect to the pending bill. So we are not 
proceeding in violation of the rules of 
the House, and that distinction should 
be clearly noted. We are proceeding di¬ 
rectly in accordance with the rules of 
the House. 

I draw a clear line of distinction be¬ 
tween the types of legislation on appro¬ 
priation bills that have been discussed 
by the distinguished gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Jones] and certain other 
wording appearing in appropriation 
language that might make it subject to 
a point of order. Now here is a bill com¬ 
ing before this House, making appro¬ 
priations for very necessary and essen¬ 
tial activities of the Government. This 
Congress has repeatedly made appro¬ 
priations for the War Manpower Com¬ 
mission, which is functioning through¬ 
out the entire United States. The entire 
activities of the War Manpower Com¬ 
mission were set up by Executive order, 
with the poisslble exception of one or 
two of its subsidiary organizations, such 
as the Apprenticeship and Training 
Service, which does find authority in 
organic law. Any person who is so dis¬ 
posed could make a point of order 
against practically the entire appropria¬ 
tion for the War Manpower Coniniis- 
sion and would strike that appro¬ 
priation out of this bill. I do not believe 
there Is anybody who would intelU- 
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«inUy want to do that things The entire 
maternal and Infant care ixrogram, 
which 18 a program that I personally am 
TO 7 proud of, having offered the first 
amentoent to the supplemental dell- 
clency hUl which put It into action, and 
a program that has found acceptance in 
this country as no other program 1 have 
known about since I have been In Con¬ 
gress, has absolutely no legislative au¬ 
thority upon which it may rest. Any 
person eould stand up on the floor of this 
House when that appropriation is 
reached and make a point of order 
against it, and thus it would be thrown 
out Word would go to the world that 
the House of Represehtatives has kicked 
this program out into the discard. It 
may be that nobody would rise to make 
such a point of order, but I have under¬ 
stood there are people who would indis- 
oriminately make points of order against 
language in this appropriation bill that 
might be considered legislative In char¬ 
acter. 

Let me give you an illustration of why 
I think there are cases when you must 
waive points of order and do it with some 
thought and some care. You will ob¬ 
serve in this bill 6t. Elizabeths Hospital 
has been provided with funds to take 
care of a situation which is a stench 
in the nostrils of every person who has 
ever had the opportunity to see the man¬ 
ner and method under which they are 
compelled to take care of the unfortu¬ 
nates who are committed there. This 
committee went out and made a minute 
inspection and we came back determined 
that we would not let a single day elapse 
before doing something to correct these 
intolerable condit ions. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen¬ 
tleman from Wisconsin has expired. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I ;^eld the 
gentlem an 3 a dditional minutes. 

Mr. KEEFE. So we placed in this bill 
funds with which to tear down those 
abominable old structures and to provide 
fireproof housing for these nonambula¬ 
tory old people who are out there in a 
place where if there was a fire today 
three or four hundred lives might be de¬ 
stroyed. That entire provision is subject 
to a point of order and it would go out 
on a point of order. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEEFE. 1 yield. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. As I re¬ 
call, unless it has been changed recently 
there are hundreds and hundreds of dis¬ 
abled veterans out there, mental cases. 

Mr. KEEFE. There are a great many. 

There to an illustration that if we do 
not have a rule covering that particular 
situation any Member of this House could 
stand here and object to it because it is 
not authorised by law; and then we 
wotfld be under the necessity of waiting 
and watting and s^ggUng again to try 
to get the funds to remove that eyesore 
that I am sorry to say exists at St. Eliza¬ 
beths, do aa well as they can with the 
faculties that are made available to 
them. 

Now, may 1 say to my colleagues that 
while X have appeared before the Rules 
Obmmittee and vigorously opposed the 
ffimtlng of rules on bins that would set 


up new functions of Oavenmtaat, X ap¬ 
peared in favor of this bill with full 
knowledge of the position that X bad 
taken. A sense of fairness Impels me 
to the conclusion that you cannot ef¬ 
fectively legislate to provide for the pub¬ 
lic Interest if you are going to have every 
single item in an appropriation bill 
scratched out on the ground that it is 
legislation on an appropriation bill. 

So 1 take the position that as far as 
this rule is concerned 1 am going to sup¬ 
port it; and the distlnguiidied minority 
member of the committee, the gentle¬ 
man from Michigan [Mr. Enobl] is like¬ 
wise supporting this rule. 

The SPEASXR. The time of the gen¬ 
tleman from Wisconsin has expired. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I move the 
previous question on the resolution. 

The previous question was agreed to. 

Mr. HARE. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House resolve itself into the Commit¬ 
tee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union for the consideration of the 
bill (H. R. 3199) making appropriations 
for the Department of Labor, the Federal 
Security Agency, and related independ¬ 
ent agencies, for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1946, and for other purposes; 
and pending that motion I ask unani¬ 
mous consent that general debate con¬ 
tinue not to exceed 3 hours, to be equally 
divided and controlled by myself and the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. EmqblI. 

Mr. ENQEL of Michigan. Mr. Speak¬ 
er. reserving the right to object. Is it the 
Intention of the chairman of the sub¬ 
committee to start reading the bill this 
afternoon? 

Mr. HARE. I believe that if we finish 
within the time limit we can start read¬ 
ing the bill; yes. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object, in 
view of an announcement that has been 
put out that concerns a great many of 
the Members of a possible meeting the 
latter part of this afternoon I am won¬ 
dering if the chairman of the commit¬ 
tee could give any indication as to when 
he expects to move that the Committee 
rise, regardless of whether general de¬ 
bate has been finished or the reading of 
the bill under the 6-minute rule has com¬ 
menced. Has the gentleman any idea 
that the Committee might rise at 4 
o’clock? 

Mr. HARE. I should not think .4 
o’clock; no. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Has 
the gentleman any thought as to when 
he may move that the Committee rise? 

Mr. HARE. I think surobably along 
about 5 o’clock: but the gentleman in 
charge would not mind accommodating 
himself to meet the wlshee of his col¬ 
leagues. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I was 
Just trying to get informatkm for the 
benefit of Members who received the 
announcement that there would be a 
meeting following adjoumaont of the 
House this aftern oon. 

The 8FEAKBR* ’the imtleman from 
South Carolina aadcs uito^mous consent 
that general d^te on ^e bUl continue 
not to exceed 3 home to be equally 
divided, and emitrolled by the gentleman 


from South Carolina [Mr. HariI and the 
gentleman from BXichigan [Mr. Enqxl]. 

Is there objection? 

Ther e wa s no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentleman 
from South Carolina. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the con¬ 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 3199) with 
Mr. TBOMAsoir, of Texas, in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read¬ 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. HARE. Mr. Chairman. I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. LawramI. 

Mr. tiANHAM. Mr. Chairman. X have 
requested this time in order to make an 
announcement which I think will be of 
general interest to the Members of the 
House. I am sure that many of you have 
had correspondence with reference to 
the situation that exists in the matter of 
temporary housing of the families of 
servicemen overseas and of returning 
veterans and their families. The sug¬ 
gestion has been made, and to that effect 
in the last Congress and in this Congress 
I have introduced a bill, that for a rea¬ 
sonable rental the families of these men 
overseas who could not otherwise be 
housed might use temporarily the vacant 
war housing. Six bills, I think, have 
been introduced with reference to vari¬ 
ous features of this subject. 

The situation has arisen that some of 
the wives of these men overseas who have 
had employment in defense plants have 
had their employment terminated by 
reason of decreased production of such 
plants and then were evicted from these 
houses because no longer eligible under 
the law to occupy them, and have had 
no place to go. In order to keep up the 
morale of the boys overseas and to take 
proper care of their families here, cer¬ 
tainly they should have a reasonable op¬ 
portunity for a fair rental to li e in any 
vacant war housing. 

I want to give notice that at 10 o’clock 
next Tuesday morning the Committee on 
IhibUe Buildings and Grounds will hold 
hearings on this subject. Perhaps some 
of the vacant housing at projects where 
the work of production has been com¬ 
pleted or greatly retarded may be moved 
to various other centers which will help 
accommodate the families of these vet¬ 
erans and the veterans who are return¬ 
ing. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HARE. Mr. Chairman, I yield my¬ 
self 30 minutes. 

APPROPltlATXON BILL FOK DEPAIITMINT OF LABOR 

Mr. Chairman, this is the fourth time 
within the past 6 years I have appeared 
to submit for your consideration appro¬ 
priations for the Department of XfP.bor, 
the Federal Security Agency, and related 
agencies. During this time much has 
been said here and elsewhere relative to 
Federal expenditures. Insisting that a 
reduction of such expenditures be made. 
I am satisfied that Members of the Con- 
gr&s generally feel and have felt that 
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all appropriations for administrative 
purposes should be reduced or kept at a 
minimum. 

Therefore, before submitting the ac¬ 
tions of your committee recommending 
appropriations for this coming fiscal year 
for the agencies referred to, I think it 
appropriate to review the appropriations 
carried in the bill for the last 4 years. 
Beginning with the fiscal year 1943 the 
appropriation as it passed both Houses 
and signed by the President was, in 
round numbers $1,261,000,000, or a de¬ 
crease of $141,000,000 as compared with 
the appropriation for the previous year. 
In 1944 the appropriation was $1,200,- 
000,000 or $61,000,000 less than the ap¬ 
propriation for 1943. The appropria¬ 
tion for 1945 was $1,135,000,000, or a de¬ 
crease of $65,000,000 as compared^ with 
the appropriation for the previous year 
1944. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. RICH. Has the gentleman made a 
comparison of these appropriations with 
the appropriations for the Department 
back, we will say. in 1930, to show how 
in the 10 or 12 years of the New Deal 
all these appropriations were raised 20 
percent. 50 percent. 100 percent, 150 per¬ 
cent, 200 percent, and 300 and 400 per¬ 
cent during that time? Now you have 
come to the point where you have put 
this country on the skids. We now have 
the greatest national debt in all our his¬ 
tory. and yet you are only decreasing 
appropriations by ten, fifteen, and twenty 
million dollars. You should knock off 
one hundred million, two hundred mil¬ 
lion. yes. five hundred million dollars of 
these appropriation bills if you want to 
get any place and save this Nation of 
ours. 

Mr. HARE. The gentleman has pro¬ 
pounded an inquiry and I shall be glad to 
answer it. He spoke of appropriations in 
1933, 1934, and later years, when the 
Congress was making enormous increases 
in expenditures. My reply to the gentle¬ 
man is this: I did not happen to be a 
Member of Congress at that time, but the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania, I under¬ 
stand, was. He was here when these in¬ 
creased appropriations were made. But 
I am here now and am trying to give my 
good friend from Pennsylvania an ac¬ 
count of my stewardship as chairman of 
a small subcommittee for the last 4 years. 
I am not responsible in any way for the 
appropriations that were made before 
that date. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. HARE. I cannot yield further at 
this time, I regret. But I do want the 
House and the country to know that 
some efforts are being made, and seri¬ 
ously made, by various Members of Con¬ 
gress to reduce appropriations. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARE. I decline to yield. I do 
not want to get into a debate with the 
gentleman on that question. 

I go back to where I left off. For 1646 
the appropriation carried in this bill is 
$1,086,000,000, in round numbers. That 
is $49,000,000 less than the appropriation 


for 1945; in other words, the appropria¬ 
tions carried in this bill have been re¬ 
duced within the last 4 3 ^ars by a total of 
$316,000,000. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman sdeld? 

Mr. HARE. I yield. 

Mr. RICH. I was not trying to imply 
that the gentleman from South Carolina 
who now has the floor is not trying his 
best to cut down many of these appropri¬ 
ations. That was not in my mind, be¬ 
cause I know the gentleman does work 
in that direction. I was on the Commit¬ 
tee on Appropriations and served with 
him, and admire him for many of the 
things he has done. Today, however, 
we are coming to an impasse in the Gov¬ 
ernment we are serving. It is up to us 
to do as Lindsay Warren, the Comp¬ 
troller General, and formerly a Member 
of Congress from North Carolina, said 
the other day; we have to come in here 
with a meat ax and a pruning hook and 
cut these Government agencies and bu¬ 
reaus down. We have to consolidate 
them. If we do what Lindsay Warren 
and the gentleman from South Carolina 
who now has the floor think we ought to 
do. we will do a lot more than the Depart¬ 
ment of Labor or any of the departments 
want us to do. It is the duty of Members 
of Congress to do that. I think we have 
a duty to perform to the taxpayers of 
America, and unless we do it we are going 
to rue the day. 

Mr. HARE. After the gentleman has 
examined the items in this bill carefully 
and gone into them in detail, if he thinks 
any of them have not been reduced 
enough he will have the privilege of of¬ 
ferring amendments to strike them out. 

I may say that it was unnecessary to 
admonish the gentleman from 8outh 
Carolina as to his desire to reduce appro¬ 
priations from time to time. 

Mr. RICH. Let me ask the gentleman 
a fair question. Is there anything in the 
bill that the gentleman thinks ought to 
be reduced any more than it is? 

Mr. HARE. Yes. I think there are a 
few cases where they could be reduced, 
and there are some that I think could be 
Increased a little bit, too, particularly 
some items in Labor Department and 
War Manpower Commission. 

Mr. RICH. If we offer some amend¬ 
ments later, will the gentleman from 
South Carolina help us to cut down these 
items? 

Mr. HARE. No. 

Mr. RICH. That is the point. Now 
the gentleman has spoiled it all. 

Mr. HARE. No. The gentleman from 
Pennsylvania knows the reason. He 
served on the Committee on Appropria¬ 
tions for several years, and it was my 
pleasure to serve with him. 1 have al¬ 
ways admired ^him for his tenacity. He 
knows it is a rule that when a bill is re¬ 
ported out from that committee, the 
chairman of the subcommittee is honor 
bound to defend the actions of that com¬ 
mittee regardless of his personal or indi¬ 
vidual opinion. Therefore I shall insist 
that the gentlemen of the committee 
have not made a mistake, if I am called 
upon to defend the bill. 

Mr. Chairman, the personnel of the 
subcommittee that has conducted the 
hearings and given detailed considera¬ 


tion to eadi item contained in this bill 
is the same, with one exception, as those 
who reported a similar bill for the past 
a years; they are the gentleman from 
Georgia, Judge Tarvsr, the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Tbokas], the gentle¬ 
man from Ohio [Mr. Kirwan], the gen- 
tleman»from Michigan [Mr. Enoil]. the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Kssrsl, 
and the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 

H. Carl AndersbnI. It has been a privi¬ 
lege and a pleasure to work with these 
gentlemen. I am grateful for the inter¬ 
est and cooperation of each one of them, 
and I want to emphasize how well they 
have demonstrated their individual re¬ 
sponsibilities. 

The bill carries approximately 100 ap¬ 
propriation items. A number of the 
items probably do not have the full and 
complete endorsement of each member, 
but the amounts recommended reflect 
the practical wisdom, cooperative and 
combined Judgment of the entire mem¬ 
bership of the committee. 

I am convinced that if you will read 
the hearings, consisting of upward of 

I, 300 pages of printed matter, you will 
conclude that the committee endeavored 
to obtain all the facts and exercise its 
best judgment in reaching a proper de¬ 
termination of all matters before it for 
consideration. Reductions in some of 
the items may seem rather drastic, and 
in others it may appear that further 
economies could have been effected, but 
the committee feels that no irreparable 
loss to the public will follow the reduc¬ 
tions made and there will be little op¬ 
portunity for waste or useless expendi¬ 
ture of funds by the failure of the com¬ 
mittee to make further reductions. The 
committee is fully conscious of the neces¬ 
sity at this time to reduce appropriations 
in nondefense activities as much as pos¬ 
sible, and it has not been unmindful of 
the many demands occasioned by the 
necessity of the defense program, but, 
regardless of what these latter demands 
may be, they do not relieve the committee 
of the necessity of making thorough in¬ 
quiry into all justifications for appro¬ 
priations for defense purposes, and we 
have, therefore, acted upon the theory 
that a dollar misspent in a defense ac¬ 
tivity is just as burdensome to the tax¬ 
payer as a dollar wasted or misspent for 
nondefense purposes. 

The original estimates submitted to us 
were made and presented upon the theory 
that both the war in Europe and in the 
Pacific would continue through the fiscal 
year 1946, but in passing upon the esti¬ 
mates a few months later members of the 
committee marking up the bill proceeded 
on the theory the war in Europe would be 
over by July 1, the beginning of the fiscal 
year 1946. They overestimated the time 
just a little less than 2 months. How 
well they have performed their work is 
reflected In the reductions and liquida¬ 
tion of activities recommended. 

The subcommittee completed its work 
on marking up the bill and arriving at 
the amounts to be recommended to the 
House for appropriation on April 30. On 
May 2 there was received from the Pres¬ 
ident of the United States, upon recom¬ 
mendation of the Bureau of the Budget, 
revised estimates as to numerous items 
carried in this bill; namely, items imder 
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the War Manpower Commission, the 
(MBce of fidnoatlon, and the Social Se¬ 
curity Board. 

WAS MAWPOWn OOMUMMUOIf 

Original Budget estimate for ^'General 
administration/* War Manpower Com¬ 
mission, was $15,598,000, the revised es¬ 
timate is $14,000,000, a reduction of $1,- 
598,000. The amount recommended in 
the biU is $10,598,000, a reduction of 
$5,000,000 from the original Budget esti¬ 
mate. 

For the item of expenditure **Training 
within industry'* the original Budget 
estimate was $1,778,000, the revised esti¬ 
mate was $1,800,000. a reduction of $578,- 
000. The committee recommended the 
elimination of this expenditure. 

For the item of expenditure **Mlgra- 
tion of workers” the original Budget esti¬ 
mate was $9,349,900, the revised estimate 
is $1,600,000, a reduction of $7,749,900. 
The committee recommended the elimi¬ 
nation of this item. 

OITXCX or »17CATXOIf 

The original estimate for the item of 
expenditure "Education and training, de¬ 
fense workers (national defense)” was 
$44,845,300, the revised estimate is $1.- 
134,900, a reduction of $43,710,400. The 
committee recommended $384,900 to 
liquidate the program. 

SOCIAL BBCXTRITT BOAtO 

In the item "Grants to States for old- 
age assistance, aid to dependent children, 
and aid to the blind” the original esti¬ 
mate was $416,000,000, the revised esti¬ 
mate is $431,000,000, an increase of $15,- 
000,000. The committee recommended 
$416,000,000 . 

Not taking into consideration the in¬ 
crease recommended In the Budget esti¬ 
mate for "Grants to States fpr old-age 
assistance,” and so forth, the reductions 
effected in the estimates submitted on 
May 2 over the annual Budget estimates 
total $54,049,400. The reductions from 
the original Budget estimates effected by 
the committee after several weeks of 
hearings and consideration total $60,- 
853,300. 

Mr. Cfhalrman, coming to the provi¬ 
sions of the bill I shall first attempt to 
give an over-all picture of its contents 
and then present in more detail informa¬ 
tion relating to the various items. The 
total of the Budget estimates submitted 
to the committee was $1,163,412,283, as 
compared with appropriations for 1945 of 
$1,135,398,472. The committee has rec¬ 
ommended in its report $1,086,210,357, a 
reduction of $77,201,946 below the esti¬ 
mates and $49,188,135 below the appro¬ 
priations for 1945.. 

Many of the services supported by ap¬ 
propriations in this bill are normal op¬ 
erating agencies of the Government, but 
are, nevertheless, charged in many cases 
with heavy wartime burdens, and must, 
therefore, be implemented with sufficient 
funds to adequately discharge these re¬ 
sponsibilities. Others have no additional 
duties Imposed by the war but have 
found their normal operations enlarged 
to a more or less detent because of in¬ 
creased industrial and business activities, 

A number of items oanled in the bill 
are for the support of national-defense 
activities, a detailed statement of which 


will be found on page 22 of our report. 
The total carried for national-defense 
purposes, $260,372,013, is $32,461,587 less 
than the Budget estimates for 1946 and 
a decrease of $2,361,587 under the appro¬ 
priations for 1945. 

Many of the items In the bill are for 
grants to States for cooperation in pro¬ 
grams which have been established un¬ 
der law and for other purposes, costs of 
which are determined by operation of 
the various statutes involved and are, 
therefore, more or less mandatory. The 
committee has studied these items care¬ 
fully and made reductions wherever pos¬ 
sible. Severe cuts, however, cannot be 
made unless the Congress should deter¬ 
mine to amend the basic statutes. The 
amount for such items carried in the 
bill, $789,761,000. is a reduction of $7,- 
821,000 below the Budget estimate, and a 
decrease of $1,742,000 below the appro¬ 
priations for 1945. 

Eliminating the funds for national de¬ 
fense and grants-in-ald, or a total of $1.- 
050,133,013, from the aggregate of the 
bill, there remains a net of $36,077,324, 
which represents the funds appropriated 
for general administrative expenses and 
for the cost of directing Federal activities 
which are subject to control. 

In considering the estimates here pre¬ 
sented the amount of overtime pay pro¬ 
vided in the War Overtime Pay Act of 
1943. was eliminated since that act ex¬ 
pires on June 30.1945, Just prior to the 
effective date of this appropriation act. 
Therefore any compensation provided 
after July 1,1945, in addition to that pro¬ 
vided in regular compensation statutes, 
will be in addition to funds provided in 
this bill. 

BIPABTMXNT OV LABOB 

The Department of Labor has Jurisdic¬ 
tion over matters pertaining to fostering, 
promoting, and developing the welfare of 
American wage earners, improving their 
working conditions, and advancing their 
opportunities for profitable employment. 
It also directs investigation of matters 
pertaining to child welfare. It has con¬ 
ducted many important activities of Gov¬ 
ernment during the wartime years and 
has been confronted with many problems 
of major importance. Under its direc¬ 
tion and in cooperation with other Gov¬ 
ernment agencies, the problems have 
been met. The production of needed 
munitions and materials of war for our 
armed forces and the many essential 
civillAn needs reflects the effectiveness 
of the over-all management and the ef¬ 
ficiency and loyalty of American labor. 

The Budget estimate for this Depart¬ 
ment for fiscal 1946 was $70/129,300. 
The amount recommended in the bill to 
be appropriated is $68391,085, a reduc¬ 
tion of $2.138315 from the Budget esti¬ 
mate, and a reduction of $997,788 below 
the present year’s appropriation, 

OVFIO OF THB SBOSIfAinr 

The office of the Secretaiv provides 
the administrative and over-im manage¬ 
ment for the performance of all func¬ 
tions of the Department, Funds pro¬ 
vided In this bUl are comparable in 
amount to the funds appropriatal each 
year since the start of the war, less over¬ 
time, to wit. $448,842, Increased requests 
for funds at this time are not looked 


upon with favor, although members of 
the committee thoroughly understand 
that an agency performing a useful and 
necessary service constantly find new 
fields into which their activities and 
services might be extended, and wish to 
extend them there. An agency of Gov¬ 
ernment that seeks to extend its services 
is not to be criticized for such desire, 
even though It is the function of the 
Congress to establish the policies that are 
to be carried out. 

An item for $87,900 for exchange of 
employees with foreign countries was 
eliminated by your committee for the 
reason that it had not been authorized 
by legislative enactment. 

During the emergency years, perhaps 
to a greater extent than during former 
years, there has been presented in the 
estimates for appropriations matters 
legislative in character and should have 
the consideration of a legislative com¬ 
mittee before being presented to the 
Congress for passage and for the appro¬ 
priation of funds to carry out the pro¬ 
gram suggested. Such matters when 
presented in an appropriation bill are 
subject to a point of order and may be 
stricken from the bill without discus¬ 
sion if a point of order Is raised against 
It. When a proposal Is handled in this 
manner it is often late in a session 
when the appropriation bill carrying It 
reaches the House for consideration and 
it the over-all program seems desirable, 
although it has not been worked into 
the most desirable form, a Member hesi¬ 
tates to raise a point of order against it, 
and a desirable program may be inau¬ 
gurated under an insufficiently-consid¬ 
ered statute and for that reason suffer 
in its administration. 

It is suggested, therefore, that when a 
department or agency of Government de¬ 
sides to inaugurate a program not pres¬ 
ently authorized by law, that such agency 
present its thoughts on the matter to the 
appropriate legislative committee for 
consideration. It is further suggested 
that the Bureau of the Budget might 
screen from estimates for appropriation 
items that have no legislative authority 
for funds. 

OFFXCK OF THS BOLICTrOK 

The committee has recommended for 
the Office of the Solicitor the same ap¬ 
propriation for salaries and expenses 
that it had for the present fiscal year, 
to wit, $714,177. However, for printing 
and binding the recommendation is for 
an increase of $12,780. In its litigation 
work briefs in the appellate courts must 
be printed and the printing costs have 
gone up to such an extent that it was 
found necessary to increase the amount 
of funds for this purpose. Accordingly 
In the appropriate place in the bill there 
is Included the requested Increase of 
$12,780. 

DIVI8XON OF XABOB STAXUIABDS 

The amount recommended in the bill 
for salaries and expenses of the Division 
of Labor Standards is the same as pro¬ 
vided for the activity, less overtime, for 
the present fiscal year. For a number of 
years this Division has been conducting 
saf^y work in the Interest of employees 
of the Federal Government, and no 
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doubt has done a very effective Job in 
respect thereto. However, it would ap¬ 
pear that this is an activity that by legis¬ 
lative enactment has be^ specifically 
placed under the jurisdiction of the Em¬ 
ployees’ Compensation Commission (see 
sec. 41. Longshoremen’s and Harbor 
Workers’ Act (33 XT. 8. C., sec. 941)). In 
its report the committee has suggested 
that the Secretary of Labor cause a 
thorough study and survey to be made to 
detertninc to what extent there may be 
duplication in the authorised activities 
of this Division and the Employees’ Com¬ 
pensation Commission. 

COXVCILUTION BCBVICS 

Regular expenses. $445,300. the same as 
recommended by Bureau of the Budget, 
expenses—national defense—$1,786,200, 
the same as recommended by Budget 
Bureau. 

BUKEAU OP LABOR STATISTICS 

Appropriations for salaries and ex¬ 
penses of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
as in many other agencies, have been 
divided into two items—one for the 
regularly established functions of the 
Bureau and the other for additional 
duties that have been imposed upon the 
Bureau due to war activities. In addi¬ 
tion to Its regular and national defense 
activities, the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
has been called upon to perform statis¬ 
tical work for other Government agen¬ 
cies, being paid from funds made avail¬ 
able to such other agencies. In this 
manner it is difficult for this committee 
to evaluate with much accuracy the 
needs of the Bureau. 

In submitting its estimates for the next 
fiscal year this Bureau proposed to in¬ 
crease its regular appropriation for sal¬ 
aries and expenses and to decrease the 
appropriation for national defense. 
The Justifications did not indicate to the 
committee that the regular work of the 
Bureau had been or would be increased 
during the next fiscal year, and for that 
reason the committee has recommended 
for the regular item the same amount 
provided for fiscal year 1946. exclusive 
of overtime. 

In the national-defense item the com¬ 
mittee has recommended that an amount 
of $585,913 be allocated to the Price and 
Cost of Living Branch for a study of 
the cost of living. There is perhaps a 
greater need for this type of study based 
upon present conditions than most any 
other study this Bureau could make, and 
it is hoped that it may be made with 
dispatch. 

NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS BOARD 

The total amount recommended for 
this Board is $2,945,930, which is approxi¬ 
mately $400,000 less than the appropria¬ 
tion for last year. The decrease was 
based largely upon the theory that the 
war in Europe would end by the begin¬ 
ning of the fiscal year 1946 and that the 
duties of the Board would be decreased to 
some extent this next year. However, 
members of the Board felt that a cessa¬ 
tion of hostilities in Europe and any ap¬ 
preciable cut-back in war producUon 
would have the effect of increasing the 
work of the Board, but it should be re¬ 
membered that $825,000. nearly one-third 
of the appropriatlan for last year, was 


for salaries and expenses due to national- 
defense activities and adjustments of 
war labor disputes. We think it certain 
that the work of the Board from the 
standpoint of national defense and war 
disputes would certainly decrease follow¬ 
ing the break-down in Germany and the 
reduction was made largely upon that 
theory. Of course, we can see the pos¬ 
sibility of the work of the Board increas¬ 
ing due to reconversion, but that would 
be a part of the regular vrork of the Board 
and there was no increase in the appro¬ 
priation requested for salaries for regu¬ 
lar work. You will note from reading 
the bill that no additional limitations 
are placed on the use of the funds ap¬ 
propriated, although I am sure you have 
received many letters and telegrams to 
the contrary. 

Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. ’The 
gentleman from Pennsylvania has been 
talking about reducing items. May I 
ask the distingui^ed gentleman from 
South Carolina to explain why in the 
light of coming events the appropria¬ 
tion for the National Labor Relations 
Board was reduced over $400,000? They 
are far behind in their work now. and 
when the war is over their duties will be 
multiplied. How can they get along with 
less money than they have had? 

Mr. HARE. I cannot concede the gen¬ 
tleman’s premises. His conclusions 
probably are good. The gentleman 
wants to know why the appropriation for 
the National Labor Relations Board was 
decreased $400,000. 

Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Why 
it was decreased in the light of coming 
events, because after the war their duties 
will be multiplied, and they do not have 
sufficient personnel now to carry on their 
work, 

Mr. HARE. The gentleman is giving 
his own opinion and not reflecting the 
testimony that was given to our com¬ 
mittee. According to the records the 
committee had before it, the National 
Labor Relations Board last year had 
$3,664,373. The Board went to the Bu¬ 
reau of the Budget and presented its 
claim, and the Bureau of the Budget re¬ 
duced that to $3,348,300 for the next 
fiscal year. 

They had $2,125,000 last year for sal¬ 
aries as applied to the regular work of 
the Board. The Bureau of the BUdget 
reduced it to $1,880,000. In this appro¬ 
priation last year $761,000 was appro¬ 
priated for salaries and expenses in na¬ 
tional defense and war-labor disputes. 
Now. mark you, this $781,000 was marked 
by the Congress to be used only in con¬ 
nection with national defense and war- 
labor disputes. The estimates submitted 
to the committee this year were based 
upon the theory that we were in a two- 
front war. over in Elurope and in the 
Pacific. The war in Europe is now 
ended. We think half of the burdens at 
least have been removed. If they have, 
then there will be no need for increased 
activity on the part of this Board for 
national defense and war-labor dl8put<»B. 
I agree with the gentleman, there is a 
possibility of an increased activity in the 


reconversion from war to peacetime, but 
that is a new idea with the Labor Board. 
They did not come before our committee 
and ask the committee for an increase for 
its regular activities. Now, simply be¬ 
cause we did what was the logical 
deduction to make, that if the war is over 
some of the expenses Incident to carry¬ 
ing on the war should be reduced, which 
I submit is perfectly logical, perfectly 
reasonable and the committee cannot be 
criticized on that score. I submit fur¬ 
ther that the Labor Board may have an 
increased regular duty in the reconver¬ 
sion. I agree with the gentleman as to 
that. But the Labor Board did not sub¬ 
mit any estimates for that prospective 
increase. I hope the gentleman will give 
the committee credit for having suffi¬ 
cient Judgment not to proceed on its own 
initiative without evidence to go ahead 
and increase the appropriations. 

Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield for 
a question? 

Mr. HARE. Yes. 

Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. I do 
not impugn the Judgment of the commit¬ 
tee. I am just curious to know why it 
was reduced. 

Mr. HARE. I hope we have been able 
to furnish the In formation. 

Mr. HOLIFIBLD. Mr. Chaii'man, will 
the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. HARE. Yes. 

Mr. HOLTFIELD. The explanation of 
the gentleman was devoted mostly to the 
item of salaries and expenses of the na¬ 
tional defense and war-labor disputes. 
But I refer to item No. 1 on the table to 
which the gentleman has referred with 
reference to the National labor Rela¬ 
tions Board where you have cut the sala¬ 
ries. which I understand are for the nor¬ 
mal peacetime disputes of the National 
Labor Relations Board, minus $395,000 
under 1945 appropriations or minus 
$100,000 under the Budget estimates for 
1946. Now, conceding, as I think wc all 
do in all fairness, that there will be less 
of a load in the defense part of the dis¬ 
putes, it seems to me your cut on the 
other part, on the peacetime part for 
salaries for i;>eacetime activity, is rather 
severe due to the fact that I have quite 
a few cases at the present time which 
are being delayed because they cannot 
get to them. Elections which are clearly 
provided for by the National Labor Rela¬ 
tions Act are not being held in my dis¬ 
trict because of necessary postponements 
on account of lack of personnel to handle 
these elections at the present time. 

Mr. HARE. I am sorry the gentleman 
did not come before our committee where 
he could have been cross-examined and 
could have told the committee Just ex¬ 
actly where that'work was. because I 
can say this committee had no idea of 
reducing this appropriation $1 below 
what was necessary for this Board to 
carry on its functions normally and ef¬ 
ficiently and successfully. But we could 
not go beyond the evidence before us. A 
$100,000 reduction may be a few dollars 
too much. I do not know. It may lack 
a few dollars of being enough. I do not 
know. But I do want to assure the gen¬ 
tleman that the committee weh't into It 
in considerable detail. I know there has 
been a lot of propaganda about this. 1 
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assume the gentleman has received let* 
ters and oom m mun l cattoni that this 
committee idaced inhibitions on the use 
of this fund for preventing organisation 
of foremen and organisatlcm of ai^cul- 
tural workers, saying that was in this blU. 

Bgr. HDLIFIELD. I have not received 
Information that it was in the bill. I 
have received information that possibly 
amendments might be offered along that 
line, but not that it was included in the 
bill. 

Mr. HARE. Oh. yes; I have a hundred 
telegrams which said they were in the 
bill and therefore we should not have 
reduced the appropriation, because those 
organisations were being perfected and 
there would be need of additional funds 
for them. The committee did not have 
any evidence to that effect. There may 
be some organizations which may be 
planning to unionize the farm workers 
and the foremen. I do not know. I can¬ 
not see that far in advance. We could 
not appropriate money for contemplated 
action. They should have come before 
our committee and said. 'Here is what 
we are going to need for this particular 
purpose.” and I assure you they would 
have been heard with pleasme and would 
have received every possible considera¬ 
tion. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from South Carolina has ex¬ 
pired. 

Mr. HARE. Mr. Chairman. 1 yield 
myself 10 additional minutes. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARE. I yield. 

Mr. KEEFE. With respect to the 
item which has Just been discussed by 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania I Mr. 
Kelley], and the gentleman from Cali¬ 
fornia [Mr. Holifield]. I believe it is 
proper to remark that although esti¬ 
mates for the National Labor Relations 
Board are set up in three distinct bud¬ 
getary estimates, the National Disputes 
Act appropriation, the national defense 
appropriation, and the regular appro¬ 
priation. in the utilization of these funds 
w^hich are thus broken down, they use 
the funds as though it was one entire 
fund. So that while the actual decrease 
is $402,000. you will find the decreases 
are to be applied all along the line, and 
it represents the judgment of the com¬ 
mittee as to the total amount of funds 
they should be entitled to. in order to 
carry on their job. because they do not 
specifically allocate these funds for the 
national-defense activities alone, segre¬ 
gated from their other ordinary activi¬ 
ties or activities under the War Labor 
Disputes Act. So if 5 ou give minute con¬ 
sideration to this bill as the committee 
tried to. I believe you will find that the 
National Labor Relations Board will 
have sufficient money for it to function. 
We cannot anticipate that they are go¬ 
ing to have another great strike that will 
cost $165,000 to conduct, such as the last 
strike of the coal miners—that cost 
$166,000. Perhaps that is why you have 
not had some people out there conduct¬ 
ing strike elections in your district, be¬ 
cause they had them all at work on that 
one job. 


WACME AMD BOUX AMD DtJBLSC OOMTIACTS 
oxvmoM 

Mr. HARE. Bfr. Chairman, the 
amount of $3,543,470 recommended by 
the committee is the same as appro* 
priated for the salaries for this Divi¬ 
sion for fiscal year 1945. In addition to 
the amount recommended to be appro¬ 
priated it is estimated that more than 
$3,000,000 appropriated by other agen¬ 
cies. principally the War Labor Board 
and the War Manpower Commission will 
be transferred to this Division to be 
spent in performing services for such 
agencies. Justifications for these addi¬ 
tional amounts are not before the com¬ 
mittee. which makes it difficult to prop¬ 
erly evaluate the needs and efllciency 
with which the expenditures are made. 
When appropriations are made to other 
agencies for transfer purposes it is not 
possible for the committee considering 
the present estimates to inteUlgently 
evaluate the needs of the Division and 
recommend a proper amount for appro¬ 
priation. 

Testimony presented to the committee 
disclosed that more than 100.000 employ¬ 
ees had been found who were being paid 
less than the statutory minimum rate 
of wage. In such cases the statute pro¬ 
vides that the employer shall be liable 
to such employees in the amount of the 
unpaid minimum wages and. in addition 
thereto, an amount equal to the un¬ 
paid minimum wage as liquidated 
damages. In instances where there is 
an intentional withholding of wages or 
the payment of less than the minimum 
wage such a provision may be justified, 
but there are many instances where em¬ 
ployers. and perhaps the employees, are 
not advised as to the minimum wage. 
Later, when the employee is advised as 
to the minimum wage and his rights to 
claim the minimum wage plus liquidated 
damages, it places a temptation before 
the employee to withhold his claim for 
a period of time before asserting his 
right, and permit the liquidated dam¬ 
ages to accumulate. 

In view of such situations, the proper 
legislative committee might give consid¬ 
eration to whether or not an amendment 
to the statute would be advisable to the 
effect that before the mandatory provi¬ 
sion of the statute becomes effective the 
employee shall give notice to the em¬ 
ployer that he—tlie employee—is not 
receiving the minimum wage and expects 
to make claim for the legal amount, 
which would put the employer on notice 
that thereafter he might be subject to 
the liquidated-damage penalty. 

Considerable interest has been mani¬ 
fest in the decision of the Supreme Court 
of the United States in the case Aitdison 
v. Holly Hill Fruit Products, Inc. (322 
U. 6.607). wherein there was under con¬ 
sideration section 13 (a) (10) of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act, administered by 
this Division. The act exempts from the 
minimum wage and overtime require¬ 
ments persons employed "within the area 
of production, as defined by the. Adminis¬ 
trator.” in canning agrloultun^ com¬ 
modities for market. The Adimnistra- 
tor’s definition of "area of production" 
brought within^ exemption employees 


of canneries which obtained "all” of their 
farm products from within 10 miles and 
had not more than seven employees. 
The Court held that the Administrator’s 
discrimination between canneries having 
seven or less employees and those hav¬ 
ing more was unauthorized and invaUd, 
and further, that since “all” of the fruit 
did not come from within 10 miles of 
the cannery, the definition of the Admin¬ 
istrator that all of its products must be 
obtained from within 10 miles of the 
establidiment has not been satisfied. 

Furthermore, the Court indicated that 
the Administrator might be required to 
exercise his discretion and define the 
area of production and that his defini¬ 
tion would spring retroactively into force, 
making employers liable for failure to 
comply with a definition which has not 
as yet been written. This appears to be 
a rather anomalous situation that may 
be corrected «only through proper legis¬ 
lative exfactment. 

FOOD AND DtUG ADMXNI8TBATION 

For the enforcement operations of the 
Pood and Drug Administration the com¬ 
mittee has recommended an increase of 
$250,390 over the amount of appropria¬ 
tion provided for fiscal 1945. This 
agency is performing an outstanding 
service in a most important work. It 
has the responsibility of enforcing five 
laws, the Federal Food. Drug, and Cos¬ 
metic Act; the Tea Importation Act; the 
import Milk Act; the Federal Caustic 
Poison Act; and the Pilled Milk Act. It 
is in constant contact with American 
manufacturers in its operations and en¬ 
joys the greatest respect and cooperation 
from this large group of American busi¬ 
nessmen. Food and drug manufacturers 
and processors have been called upon to 
do an ever-increasing production job 
during the past 4 years, and it is much 
to their credit that they have processed 
more foods and drugs than ever before. 
They have suffered the loss of experi¬ 
enced employees, have found it increas¬ 
ingly difficult to replace obsolete or 
worn-out equipment, and have been 
faced with numerous handicaps due to 
emergency conditions, but throughout 
the emergency and much to the credit 
of the Pood and Drug Administration, 
the manufacturers have maintained an 
attitude that the American public and 
the armed forces are entitled to pure, 
clean and uncontaminated foods and to 
potent, pure and uncontaminated drugs. 
The enforcement operations of this ad¬ 
ministration gives the American public 
an assurance that manufactured or proc¬ 
essed foods are pure, wholesome, clean, 
and uncontaminated. Such assurance 
is an asset to the manufacturers or proc¬ 
essors and it has occurred to members 
of the committee that perhaps a reason¬ 
able charge sufficient to pay the cost of 
making periodic inspections should be 
made for the service. There Is nothing 
new or novel in the suggestion that fees 
be charged for this type of service as 
fees are now charged for sea-food in¬ 
spections and labeling. 

omex or sducation 

The Office of Education has proposed a 
rather ambitious program of reorgani¬ 
zation that when fully accomplished 
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would entail the expenditure annually of 
several times the amount of funds here¬ 
tofore appropriated. The committee has 
been painstaking in Its consideration of 
the proposed reorganization and is of 
the opinion that it covers, In some re¬ 
spects at least, matter that is not pres¬ 
ently authorized. 

The subject of education is one in 
which the American public has the deep¬ 
est concern and when sweeping changes 
in this Office are proposed they should 
have widespread publication and consid¬ 
eration. 

Upon full consideration of all the 
facts the committee recommended that 
an appropriation in the amounts pro¬ 
vided for the present fiscal year should 
be sufficient to permit the continuation 
of the work of the organization until it 
might present its plans and program to 
the proper legislative committee and 
through it to the Congress for a determi¬ 
nation as to whether it is the wMl of the 
Congress that the activities of the Office 
should be enlarged and if so enlarged in 
the manner proposed. 

EDUCATION AND TRAINING. DEFENSE WORKERS, 
NATIONAL DEFENSE 

The committee has recommended an 
amount of $384,900 for the liquidation 
of this program, and has provided lan¬ 
guage for placing title to equipment and 
supplies purchased under the program 
in the agency of the State, county, or 
municipality which was authorized to 
purchase such equipment and supplies. 

The training of defense workers and 
war-production workers was inaugurated 
in 1940 and there has been appropriated 
some $341,000,000 plus. It has per¬ 
formed a very useful service in quickly 
training workers to perform certain war- 
production Jobs in industrial work, train¬ 
ing technical people in engineering col¬ 
leges and in chemistry and physics, and 
in the field of production management, 
food production, and visual aids. 

The committee was informed that 
when hearings were held on Budget esti¬ 
mates in the fall of 1944 it was decided 
not to recommend to the Congress any 
appropriations other than a small 
amount to liquidate the program after 
July 1, 1945. When the course of the 
war changed temporarily in December of 
1944 the estimates were revived and esti¬ 
mates in the amount of $44,845,300 were 
submitted. By the time of our hearings 
the course of the war had again changed 
much in our favor and the committee, 
following the same logic as that manifest 
last fall by the Bureau of the Budget, 
determined to liquidate the program. 
The Commissioner, realizing that the 
need for this program has largely been 
met, has advised State executive officers 
and directors, war-training programs, 
that war-training courses, as we under¬ 
stand, should be closed as expeditiously as 
possible, but not later than May SI, ex¬ 
cept in case of some extreme emergency, 
when the training might be continued, 
but not beyond June 30. He has directed 
that all. existing contracts or agreements 
for the purchase of equipment, and so 
forth, be canceled and that no new con¬ 
tracts be made, and that every effort 
should be made to speed up the processes 
of closing and of accounting for the 


operation of war-training courses. He 
has pointed out the importance of vacat¬ 
ing leased property, paying bills, securing 
refunds, closi^ accounts, auditing local 
accounts, and making reports promptly 
in order that the program may be com¬ 
pletely liquidated as soon as possible. 
The Commissioner of Education is to be 
congratulated for his prompt action in 
this matter in view of current events. 

PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 

On July 1,1944, there was approved an 
act of Congress reorganizing the Public 
Health Service. It was the purpose of 
that act to bring into a compact and or¬ 
derly arrangement all existing law on the 
subject of public health, eliminating ob¬ 
solete provisions, clarif^ng ambiguities, 
and adding a number of provisions which 
operating experience had shown to be 
necessary and desirable in making prior 
law more workable. 

The present Budget was prepared and 
the estimates have been considered under 
the new law. There is no experience 
under the new provisions of law to guide 
the committee in the exact amounts that 
should be provided for each activity, but 
realizing the importance of the work to 
be performed by the Public Health Serv¬ 
ice, the committee has determined, in 
large part, to approve Budget recom¬ 
mendations for this Service. Conditions 
were, however, called to the attention of 
the committee relative to insect-borne 
diseases, the spread and the need to com¬ 
bat them, that it has recommended an 
increase of $684,000 to meet the urgent 
need and has especially called attention 
to the spread of typhus in the hope that 
it may be checked before It reaches epi¬ 
demic proportions. Recent experience 
has disclosed that the use of the rela¬ 
tively new insecticide DDT has been very 
effective in combating the spread of the 
disease, as well as the spread of other 
insect-borne diseases and it was felt it 
would be expensive economy to deny a 
proper appropriation to proceed as rap¬ 
idly as possible with such preventive 
measures. The typhus program paral¬ 
lels in many ways the program to combat 
malaria and other tropical diseases, and 
It is the intent of the committee that the 
program to control insect-borne diseases 
will Include work to prevent typhus and 
its spread. 

Service and supply fund: This appro¬ 
priation of $250,000 recommended by the 
committee is to establish a revolving or 
working capital fund for the operation 
of a central supply depot to service the 
11 operating agencies of the Public 
Health Service. At the present time 
each agency in the Public Health Service 
has its own procurement authority and 
negotiates its puichases Independently 
of the other agencies. This is an ineffi¬ 
cient and wasteful means of procure¬ 
ment that has been corrected in other 
departments of the Government. The 
establishment of this fund will authorize 
centralized purchasing and storage, will 
require less personnel to procure and 
handle supplies, and will permit the 
keeping on hand at all times an inven¬ 
tory of needed supplies. The total ap¬ 
propriation for Public Health Service is 
$129,270,500, an increase of $2,329,427 
over 1945. 


BT. ELXBABETHS BOSPRAL 

The committee has recommended the 
Budget estimate of $2,114,000 for salaries 
and expenses of St. Elizabeths Hospital, 
an increase of $1,400 over the appropria¬ 
tion for the present fiscal year. 

Many of the facilities at this hospital 
are overcrowded and from the best 
sources of information will remain over¬ 
crowded for years to come unless some 
remedial steps are taken. On the 
strength of information as to conditions 
at this hospital several members of the 
committee made personal visits of in¬ 
spection and are convinced that condi¬ 
tions are such as to demand correction. 
Accordingly in addition to the regular 
appropriation for salaries and expenses 
the committee has recommended an 
additional amount of $1,900,000 for the 
construction of a 5-story fireproof build¬ 
ing of approximately 500-bed capacity to 
relieve overcrowding and to care for 
patients now being housed in temporary 
and dangerous buildings. 

There is also recommended an appro¬ 
priation of $681,665 which added to 
$1,080,000 already appropriated will per¬ 
mit the construction of a building for 
storeroom, warehouse, laundry, indus¬ 
trial shops, and other utility needs. 
The committee has recommended that 
these two structures be erected without 
delay. 

SOCIAL SECURITY BOARD 

The committee has recommended the 
Budget estimate of $416,000,000 for grants 
to States for old-age assistance, aid to 
dependent children, and aid to the blind, 
broken down as follows: old-age assist¬ 
ance $350,000,000; aid to dependent chil¬ 
dren $55,550,000; and aid to the blind 
$10,450,000, total Increase for all over 
1945 being $6,200,000. 

The estimates of the amount of Fed¬ 
eral funds needed for grants to the States 
are based on the assumption that in¬ 
creased family Incomes and opportunities 
for employment resulting from war con¬ 
ditions will be maintained and that the 
numbers in each category entitled to 
assistance will remain at about the same 
level during fiscal year 1946. , 

Some reductions arc recommended in 
the administrative costs of conducting 
the various programs under this Board. 

OFFICE OF THE ADMINISTRATOR 

As the name implies the Office of the 
Administrator is the over-all administra¬ 
tive authority of the numerous agencies 
constituting the Federal Security Agency. 
Directly under this Office were found the 
Office of Community War Services and 
Physical Fitness, both of which have been 
eliminated for the fiscal year 1946. The 
physical-fitness program was not recom¬ 
mended for continuance in the Budget 
estimates and the committee recom¬ 
mends the elimination of the Community 
War Services. The need for services set 
up to answer conditions resulting from 
war dislocations are becoming less with 
the passage of each month, and while 
there may never come a time when some 
services such as rendered by this agency 
would not be beneficial to communities, 
there should be sufficient character, 
pride, energy, and talent in each com¬ 
munity to provide, plan, and direct such 
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community activities and relieve the 
Federal Government of such responsi- 
blUty. 

nCVLOTIIS' OOMFEN8ATZOM COMMTMTON 

The United States Employees' Com¬ 
pensation Commission is charged with 
the duty of administering several laws 
which provide workmen's compensation 
benefits for between five and six million 
employees in certain employments within 
Federal jurisdiction. It is msponsible 
also for administering statutory bene¬ 
fits authorised in the case of certain civil¬ 
ian workmen employed outside the 
United States for disability, death, or de¬ 
tention caused by war-risk hazards. 
During the past year there has been a 
large increase in the number of cases of 
injury and death of civilian employees of 
the Government engaged in war work, 
largely originating in the War and Navy 
Establishments and their activities. 

The act of December 22, 1944 (Public 
Law 538, 78th Cong.) directs the Com¬ 
mission to make studies and investiga¬ 
tions of the causes of injury to employees 
in Federal services. This, while a new 
activity, may be consolidated with the 
regular activities of the Commission and 
carried on expeditiously and with little 
increased cost. 

WAB MANPOWER COMMISSION 

The committee has recommended for 
the War Manpower Commission an ap¬ 
propriation of $62,099,000, a reduction of 
$31,773,900 from the amount approved 
by the Budget and $26,036,136 below the 
appropriation for the present fiscal year. 

The Budget estimate was made, as I 
understand it, in the early part of this 
year or shortly after the German coun¬ 
terattack in Belgium and at a time when 
prospects for an early victory in the 
European theater of operations were not 
so promising as later. Hearings on the 
estimates were held during the latter 
part of April, or at a time when victory 
in Europe seemed assured, which ac¬ 
counts for the reductions that appear 
drastic but in the light of events subse¬ 
quent to the time of the Budget estimates 
make them appear quite reasonable. 
Subsequent to the time the committee 
marked up the bill revised estimates were 
submitted in which there was shown a 
reduction of $10,339,900 below the Budget 
estimates originally submitted. 

It is the recommendation of the com¬ 
mittee that the program of training with- 
industry and migration of workers be 
discontinued, as those activities Insofar 
as they have served the war effort have 
served their purpose or have made suf¬ 
ficient contribution that those trained in 
industry can carry on and accomplish 
the original purposes. 

In the Budget estimates submitted 
there was an item of $9,349,900 for migra¬ 
tion of workers which reflected an in¬ 
crease over the present year's appropria¬ 
tion of $6,891,000. The increase was for 
the purpose of recruiting and transport¬ 
ing foreign laborers from their homes to 
the holders of the United States, there to 
be turned over to the railroads and car¬ 
ried by them to points on their lines 
where track laborers were needed. Testi¬ 
mony disclosed facts already well known 
to t^e committee that the War Manpower 
Commission had not heretofore used any 


of the funds appropriated for the migra* 
tion of workers for bringing track work¬ 
ers for railroads to United States boun¬ 
dary lines. It is common knowledge that 
for many years the railroads have re¬ 
cruited such workers and made all ar¬ 
rangements for transporting them from 
their homes to their places of employ¬ 
ment with the railroads. The commit¬ 
tee is not in sympathy with the proposal 
at this time to relieve the railroads from 
a practice of long-standing and place the 
cost of the service upon the taxpasrers of 
the Nation. If there was ever a time 
when the railroads could well afford to 
do this service for themselves it is now, 
and their excellent financial condition 
is due to the public use of their facilities. 

Other labor to be performed by persons 
brought in under this program was 
stated to be foundry labor, some jobs in 
food processing, logging and lumber 
camps, and it was indicated that the work 
was so arduous that American labor 
would not do it. I do not subscribe to that 
theory at all. In the case of the rail¬ 
roads, they have brought in Mexican 
labor for many years for the reason they 
could get it at a cheaper rate than they 
could employ American labor. The rail¬ 
road worker has an 8-hour day, and 8 
hours on a section gang is no harder 
work than that of a farmer in planting, 
cultivating, and harvesting his crops, 
food crops that are most Important. 
It is not a question of hard work, or 
how arduous or difficult the job may 
be; it has been the question of how 
cheaply the railroads could get the job 
done, and it is a question with the rail¬ 
roads now as to whether or not they can 
prevail upon the taxpayers of this Nation 
to pay a part of the transportation costs 
to enable them to get a cheaper labor in 
competition with our labor here at home. 

The apprentice training service under 
the War Manpower Commission has 
made a splendid contribution toward the 
war effort. It is essentially a matter that 
requires a definite period of time, al¬ 
though in the emergency years the con¬ 
tribution of the apprentice worker has 
developed from the first day of his em- 
plosrment, and became more Important 
from month to month. With the pros¬ 
pects that war demands will decrease 
during the next fiscal year, the demand 
for this training for war pui'poses will 
decrease. There is, however, a new pro¬ 
gram that will be coming Into effect, to 
aid returning servicemen in learning a 
trade. While the War Manpower Com¬ 
mission is basing a large part of Its Justi¬ 
fication on providing this service for the 
returning veteran, it is a wartime agency 
and when victory on both fronts has been 
accomplished may be discontinued. The 
funds here recommended, while less than 
the original Budget estimate, are in ex¬ 
cess of the latest Budget estimate sub¬ 
mitted by the President and it is believed 
will be sufficient to continue the program 
through the next year and until such time 
as peacetime needs thereunder are more 
fully understood. 

cmnwaBfhi mjWEAVf 

The amounts recommended in the 
bill for the 4 Items of salaries and ex¬ 
penses, Children's Bureau, is approxi¬ 
mately the same as appropriated for the 
present fiscal year, less overtime, and 


approximately $250,000 less than Budget 
estimates of $56,603,000. The recom¬ 
mendation has included, however, suf¬ 
ficient amounts to provide for within- 
grade promotions imder the Mead-Rams- 
peck Act, and an amount of $12,978 for 
a "study of effect of guardianship laws 
and procedures on children." It was rep¬ 
resented that after the First World War 
the Veterans' Administration had 150,000 
minors imder guardianship and that af¬ 
ter the present war there will be four or 
five times that number. 

The Children's Bureau is charged, un¬ 
der the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938, 
to investigate and report upon all mat¬ 
ters pertaining to the employment of 
minors, and, subject to the direction of 
the Attorney General, to bring all ac¬ 
tions to enjoin any act or practice which 
is unlawful by reason of the existence of 
oppressive child labor. Other provisions 
of the Fair Labor Standards Act are in¬ 
vestigated and prosecuted by' the Wage 
and Hour and Public Contracts Division 
of the Department of Labor, and in fact 
many of the Investigations concerning 
the employment of minors are made by 
the Wage and Hour Division in connec¬ 
tion with their other Investigations and 
where violations are found effecting 
children such violations are transmitted 
to the Children’s Bureau for prosecution. 
It is suggested that as a matter of proper 
and efficient procedure the agency of 
government actually making the investi¬ 
gation and finding an unlawful act or 
practice should be authorized to bring 
any action necessary to enjoin such act 
or practice. Such change in procedure 
would require a change in the Fair Labor 
Standards Act. 

Grants to States for emergency ma¬ 
ternity and Infant care—national de¬ 
fense: The Budget estimate of $44,189,- 
500 is recommended to provide medical, 
nursing, and hospital maternity and in¬ 
fant care for wives and infants of en¬ 
listed men in the armed forces. This 
program, since its inception in March 
1943, has grown by leaps and bounds and 
has received in appropriated funds the 
sum of $67,000,000. The program was 
originally extended to wives and infants 
of enlisted men in the armed forces of 
the United States of the fourth, fifth, 
sixth, and seventh grades. Some 4 
months after the inauguration of the 
program, in a supplemental appropria¬ 
tion, the benefits were extended to wives 
and infants of all enlisted men, thus in¬ 
cluding the wives and Infants of enlisted 
men in the first, second, and third grades, 
as well as those in the four lower grades. 
The demand for the benefits was so great 
that some 3 months later an additional 
amount was appropriated, but the bene¬ 
fits were again restricted to the wive.s 
and Infants of the four lower grades of 
enlisted men. In view of this history, 
the committee has not recommended a 
wider coverage, believing that if a wider 
coverage is desired the appropriate leg¬ 
islative committee should give considera¬ 
tion to the entire subject matter. 

Questions, however, are arising as to 
whether application must be made by or 
on behalf of the beneficiary entitled to 
Cfiure while the enlisted man is a member 
ofxhe armed forces or whether the preg¬ 
nancy of the wife during the period o* 
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such membership in the armed forces 
may be considered as fixing the right of 
the beneficiaries—both the wife and in¬ 
fant—^to receive care even though, in the 
meantime, the enlisted man has, through 
death or discharge, ceased to be an actual 
member of the armed forces at the time 
the care is required. 

In recommending this appropriation it 
was the Intent of the committee to pro¬ 
vide the same care for the wives and 
Infants of enlisted men in the grades 
covered by the statute who, after the 
pregnancy of the wife, die or are dis¬ 
charged from the service under honor¬ 
able conditions, as is provided in other 
cases, and if application for such care 
has not been made prior to death or dis¬ 
charge such application may be received 
and accepted, and that only one applica¬ 
tion need be made to cover care for both 
the wife and the infant. The require¬ 
ment that an application be made for the 
wife for zimternity care and then later 
another application or treatment for the 
Infant would appear to be a useless 
procedure. 

Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield for one question in con¬ 
nection with the Children’s Bureau? He 
has not discussed that yet and I wish to 
ask him a question before his time 
expires. 

Mr. HARE. I am sure I will not be 
able to discuss all of the items in this 
bill. 

Mr. DOYLE. I have one question with 
reference to that and 1 can refer the 
gentleman to the evidence before his 
committee. It seems to me that his re¬ 
duction for salaries and expenses for 
maternal care and child welfare of 
$74,035 is perhaps contrary to the evi¬ 
dence before his committee. I call the 
gentleman’s attention to pages 300 and 
301 of the hearings, the testimony of 
Miss Lenroot. No doubt the committee 
had other evidence before it, but I find 
no evidence in the hearings which justi¬ 
fies the elimination of the eight regional 
offices asked for by Katharine Lenroot. 
Can the gentleman tell me why such a 
cut was made? 

Mr. HARE. I will give the gentleman 
my own individual opinion on that. 

They asked for eight additional offices, 
and in addition to that they asked for 19 
employees of one type and 14 of an¬ 
other. My memory may not be clear in 
the matter, but that is what I recall now. 
The committee had this thought, and I 
can illustrate it by taking one item. In 
that group of 14 additional employees 
there was to be an additional nutritionist 
in this office, 1 additional nutritionist, 
and then there were to be additional 
minor nutritionists in these regional 
offices in assisting in enlarging the work 
of the Bureau. The committee was very 
sympathetic, and I think the committee 
would be willing to follow any recom¬ 
mendation if it felt the circumstances 
Justified it; but the committee did not 
feel that there was any great necessity 
at this time for 8 additional regional 
offices. For instance, here in Washing¬ 
ton, where they have the main office, 
they have nutritionists, 3 or 4 of them. 
They work out formulas, they work out 
recipes, they work out this, that, and the 
other thing that will be helpful and aid 


to anyone in taking care of a baby, a 
child, an older Infant, or an adult. Then 
they carry this information from this 
point to a regional office; from the re¬ 
gional office it goes to the State office; 
and then from the State office to the 
county office, and from the county office 
possibly it gets out to where the baby is. 

The committee felt that this informa¬ 
tion in Washington had been obtained as 
a result of the research work of the Bu¬ 
reau or the Public Health Service and 
that there is no necessity for sending that 
information out to St. Louis or Atlanta 
and from there back down to my State— 
Columbia, S. C., and then from Columbia, 
S. C., up to the upper part of the State 
to a county in my district. Why could 
it not come straight to Columbia from 
Washington? The trains run down there, 
the planes run there, the telephones run 
there, and eliminate this cost of main¬ 
taining 8 additional regional offices. 

Mr. DOYLE. May I just ask this ques¬ 
tion? I thank the gentleman for his 
explanation, but I submit he is not stick¬ 
ing to the evidence which was before the 
committee and which is set out in the 
committee hearings at page 301. It does 
not refer to information, it refers to eight 
regional offices. They are asking for ad¬ 
ditional positions of public-health nurse, 
and a social worker, and an administra¬ 
tive assistant. I submit that is not 
information; that is service. I think it 
is very unfortunate that in a bill of this 
size there would be deleted from the 
physical welfare of the children of our 
Nation the insignificant sum of $74,000 
that has been asked by the Department. 

Mr. HARE. The gentleman has re- 
feiTed to one additional person or two 
or three additional persons. This is for 
eight regional offices. 

Mr. DOYLE, Yes. 

Mr. HARE. The gentleman knows and 
I know that you cannot run eight re¬ 
gional offices with three people. 

Mr. DOYLE. But that is all they asked 
for. 

Mr. HARE. The gentleman should 
read the report further. 

Mr. DOYLE, I read the whole report. 

Mr. HARE. There are 19 in one place 
and 14 in another. If they had asked 
for only three why should they,want 
$74,000? That is too much for three. 

Mr. DOYLE. That is for eight re¬ 
gional offices and affects the child health 
of this Nation. I regret very much that 
the insignificant siun of $74,000 is de¬ 
leted, when it appears te me there was 
no evidence before the gentleman’s com¬ 
mittee controverting the fact that it is 
necessary. If the gentleman has the 
evidence I would like him to call my at¬ 
tention to it; otherwise I would like to 
see this amount inserted in the bill. 

Mr. HARE. I do not concede to the 
gentleman any greater interest in the 
children of this country than I have. I 
know by own experience. I do not have 
to go around like a lot of people who do 
not have children and look for it. I have 
children and I know what It means to 
bring up a child. I am sympathetic 
toward this program and I want to do 
everything possible to promote the work, 
but I do not want to go outside and 
build up a machine, an organization, if 


you please, that will be as a millstone 
around our neck in our effort to serve 
the people and not be able to give them 
the information. 

Mr. 1X)YLE. I respect the gentle¬ 
man’s interest In this great work and 
compliment him. I submit only that I 
find no evidence in the record. 

Mr. HARE. The gentleman from 
South Carolina cannot yield further. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentlemanig^ield? 

Mr. HARE. For a short question. 

Mr. RICH. When Members of Con¬ 
gress who are desirous of increasing 
Items in the bill make these demands, 
would it not be a good thing if the gen¬ 
tleman would ask the question, ’’Where 
are you going to get the money?” and see 
if any of them might be able to answer. 

Mr. HARE. The gentleman from 
Pennsylvania I am sure can ask that 
question but I might suggest to the mem¬ 
bers that we are going to read this bill 
under the 6-minute rule. If anyone 
wants to increase the appropriations or 
if anyone wants to decrease them, they 
are at liberty to offer amendments to 
that effect. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr. Chairman, we have not discussed 
the provisions of this bill in great detail 
for the reason that time will not permit. 
Our report, containing 36 pages, will 
show discussion in more detail and we, 
therefore. Invite your attention to the 
report, as well as the hearings before our 
committee, which are printed in three 
volumes. Your committee, as I have 
stated, has given careful consideration 
to the evidence submitted in support of 
the estimates. Our recommendations 
are now before you. If a majority of you 
think the reductions made are too much 
or that we have erred in our judgment, 
there is nothing to prevent you from 
offering amendments and adjusting the 
appropriations to meet the will of a ma¬ 
jority of the Members of the House. On 
the other hand, if you think we have 
failed to make the necessary reductions 
and still maintain that degree of efficien¬ 
cy desired in all of the agencies involved 
you will have the same opportunity to 
make further reductions. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from South Carolina has ex¬ 
pired. 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. Mr. Chair¬ 
man, I yield myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, I became a member of 
this subcommittee in January 1939. 
The only member of the subcommittee 
who has been on it longer than I, is my 
gbod and very dear friend, Judge Tar4icr, 
from Georgia. He was chairman of this 
subcommittee until he took the chair¬ 
manship of the Subcommittee on Agri¬ 
culture several years ago. Since that 
time the g<?ntleman from South Carolina 
tMr. Hare] has been chairman. 

This is the seventh annual appropria¬ 
tion which I have had the privilege to 
act upon. During those years, Mr. 
Chairman, there has never been a time 
when our subcommittee differed on po¬ 
litical grounds. I have never worked 
with a group of men who were less self¬ 
ish, worked harder and more conscien¬ 
tiously than the members of this sub- 
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oonmtfttee on both sidos ci the aisle. I 
want to express my apiMreolation for the 
many oouiidilet ihown me by the chair- 
maOk and the maioitty members. 

Bvery ttem in this bill was gone over 
carefiii^. It was cUsoussed In subcom¬ 
mittee meetings before cuts were made. 
The most encouraging thing that I have 
seen during the years 1 have been a 
Member of the House has been the fact 
that we have actualiy had Members on 
the floor today Questioning cuts made 
by our committee. 

Z have talked many, many times on the 
6tfl>jeot of flnanees, and I am not going 
to burden the House today with more 
talk along that line. However, when I 
see aiJOOiOOO individuals with annual 
incomes of a thousand dollars or under, 
who paid, in 1944, $500,000,000 in taxes; 
when I imd that over 9j000,000 of those 
are heads of families; when 1 find that 
it is costing those people today $1.31 to 
$1.48 to buy what a dollar bought in 
1939, I believe it is time for us to cut 
appropriations and ease the tax biurden 
on these millions of people in the low- 
income group. 

Sixty percent of all the national in¬ 
come last year went to individuals with 
incomes of $3,000 a year or under, and 
80 percent to people with incomes of 
$5,000 a year or under. They are the 
people we are going to have to tax, and 
they are the people who are paying for 
the waste and extravagance in govern¬ 
ment They are the people who are go¬ 
ing to bear the additional burden of 
taxation if we appropriate too much 
money. I would rather see us cut a little 
too deep right now than to continue the 
burden upon this great number in the 
low-income group in our country. 

And these conditions exist at a time 
of the greatest prosperity in the history 
of our Nation. Thera figures were taken 
from the records of the Treasury De¬ 
partment, given me by Randolph Paul, 
Treasury Department tax and financial 
expert. 

This bill was marked up before Presi¬ 
dent Tnunan sent down his revised 
Budget. 1 am with him in the cuts he 
has recommended. The committee was 
below the President in every item except 
one, and that was on the apprentice 
training item. After reconsidering that 
item, together with others in the bill, the 
committee decided to leave the appren¬ 
tice-training item where it was even 
though it was in excess of the amount 
fixed by the President of the United 
States. 

According to the figures I have here, 
this blU is still more than $23,000,000 be¬ 
low the revised Budget estimates of 
President Truman. When one takes in¬ 
to consideration the fact that the larger 
part of this bill is grants-in-aid to States, 
Of money whidb it is mandatory upon 
this committee to provide, <aie can ap¬ 
preciate better the work of the commit¬ 
tee. 

There are some items in the bill which 
in my ludgment should have been cut 
still further. There are other items 
which some members of the committee 
felt were cut too deep. The differences 
of opinion were comproudsed and the 
committee is coming before the House 


unanimously in favor of the bill. X want 
that clearly understood. 

Mr. Rica Mr. Chairman, wiU ^ 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ENQSL of Michigan. I yidd to 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. RICH. Will ihe genUeman tdl 
us why it was necessary to go to the 
Committee on Rules and ask for a rule 
waiving points of order, in order to pass 
this bUl? 

Mr. ENGBL of Michigan. 1 will tdl 
the gentleman why, and why I voted for 
the rule. The argument of those who 
are opposing the rule is that we should 
go to the legislative committee for per¬ 
manent legislation. There are items in 
this bill which I for one do not want to 
see as permanent legislation. I want the 
House to control it When we ask 
for a rule, the House can cut out any 
of these programs at the end of any fis¬ 
cal year. However, if you pass perma¬ 
nent legislation and it is signed by the 
President, then you must pass legislation 
to repeal the law if you desire to discon¬ 
tinue the program. If the President 
vetoes the repeal bill, then it takes a 
two-thirds vote of this House to pass 
the bill over his veto. I do not see why 
any minority Member should want to 
vote in favor of a policy which will make 
it more difficult to abolish these tem¬ 
porary agencies or bureaus. 

The second reason is, I feel there is 
a great deal of that legislation ought to 
remain in the biU. There is 1 item, 
Mr. Chairman, on the cost-of-living in¬ 
dex which I myself asked the committee 
to place in the bill. According to letters 
I have from the Bureau of Labor Statis¬ 
tics, we are using the 1935 W. P. A. fig¬ 
ures as a base on the cost-of-living index. 
They were the only figures available for 
a tyi^cal family of 4, according to a 
break-down given me by^Dr. Hlnrich. 
They had taken the lowest 30 percent 
of the rental figures of a certain type of 
dwellings in 33 cities and averaged them 
up and used that as a base. They then 
added the percentage of Increase. They 
called it a budget for a typical worker 
in overalls v/ho had a wife, a child. 13, 
and a child 8 years old. They said he 
lived in a 4- or 5-room dwelling or 
apartment with 1 toilet, 1 bathroom, 
gas, heat, and lights. What do you sup¬ 
pose they allowed him in that budget for 
rent in the District of Columbia? Twen¬ 
ty-nine dollars and thirty cents a month. 
In the city of Detroit they allowed him 
$27 a month. These were the only Gov¬ 
ernment cost-of-living figures available 
upon which we could base a wage scale. 
Mr. Chairman, the committee trM to 
do something about it. We earmarked 
$5B6.000 and made it mandatory for the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics to expend that 
amount in compiling honest-to^Qod, up- 
to-date, Uvlng-cost flgura. That is an¬ 
other reason why I supported the rule. I 
did not want to see that tt«m knocked 
out by a point of order by 1 man when 
I knew this House was for that program. 
' The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has expired. 

Mr. SNGEL of Michigan, Mr. Chair¬ 
man, 1 yield 80 mteuteg to the gentle¬ 
man from Wisconsin IMr. Kam}. 


Mr. TALLE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentle man yie ld? 

.Mr. KEEFE. I yield. 

HOEWAT'S nro iP lW Dl M C a DAT 

Mr. TALLE. Mr. Chairman, this is 
Norway’s Independence Day. It is the 
Norweidan people’s Fourth of July. In 
their native tongue they call this day 
“den syttende Mai”—the seventeenth of 
May. From the time of Its origin on May 
17, 1814, when Norway’s national con¬ 
stitution was adopted, this day was cele¬ 
brated publicly until the ruthless invader 
brought terror and cmpresalon on April 
9, 1940. 

People of Norwegian birth and extrac¬ 
tion have perfomrad notabte service in 
many lan^. Norwegian immigrants 
have always found it easy to adjust them¬ 
selves to conditions in the United States 
because for centuries thdr forebears had 
been intensely devoted to personal liberty. 
Who can read Norwegian history and 
literature without feeling the deep- 
rooted love of personal liberty which 
made the ruthless invader’s attempt to 
crush the Norwegian spirit a hopeless 
task. Neither the honeyed words of the 
betrayer in 1940 nor bloody bayonets 
thereafter could do that. 

Ten days ago the heels of the oppressor 
stalked about In Norway. Today freedom 
reigns again. There is thankfulness in 
the hearts of the Norwegian people, and 
as surely as night follows day the Nor¬ 
wegian people are thankful to the peo¬ 
ple of the United States for the decisive 
part we have played in their liberation. 

People everywhere who know and love 
personal liberty rejoice with the Nor¬ 
wegian people. But who should speak on 
such a day. The people in the land that 
produced Leif Erikson, Roald Amund¬ 
sen Fridtjof Nansen, Bjdmstjerne 
BjOrnson, Johan Welhaven, Henrik 
Wergeland. Henrik Ibsen, Ivar Aasen. 
Edvard Grieg, Sigrid Undset, Kirsten 
Flagstad. Indeed where may he stop 
who begins to call the roll cf famous 
men and women in the Land of the Mid¬ 
night Bon? 

Who should speak. Mr. Chairman,*on 
this memorable day? The citizens of 
Norway should speak. In their public 
halls. In their churches, in their homes, 
on the streets of their cities and on their 
scenic highways there is rejoicing in old 
Norway. Old yes; and yet young, for as 
the poet Wlldenwey said In verse writ¬ 
ten for display in Norway’s building at 
the New York World’s Pair in 1939, “The 
spirit of Norway is youthful.’’ 

But most meaningful of all will be the 
unspoken words, the numberless silent 
prayers of thanksgiving to God for de¬ 
liverance. May the tragedy which befell 
innocent Norway never come to her again 
or to any other peace-loving nation. 

Lenge leve Norge 1—^Long live Nor¬ 
way. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Chairman, I am very 
happy to have had the privilege of yield¬ 
ing to the distinguished gentleman from 
Iowa to make the remarks he has just 
made. May I say to the gentleman and 
to my colleagues of the House, Mr. 
Chairman, that I have a very great in¬ 
terest in the people of Norway and in 
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the problems that confront the Nor¬ 
wegian people today. On two separate 
occasions in the past, I called the at¬ 
tention of this House to the problem 
that faces that gallant prople because of 
the loss of the very vital shipping which 
is necessary to maintain their nation. 
In r few .days, as soon as the opportunity 
presents itself, I hope to be privileged to 
make a statement on the floor of the 
House and paint a picture of the con¬ 
tribution Norway has made to the -var 
effort and the contribution that Its peo¬ 
ple have made in the past, and the ne¬ 
cessity which faces that country today 
in securing from our War Shipping Ad¬ 
ministration an allocation of shipping 
which will enable them to rebuild their 
economy which will be impossible un¬ 
less they are provided maritime facili¬ 
ties for so doing. 

Mr. Chairman, referring to the bill 
which is being considered by the com¬ 
mittee. I have spent about 2 Ms months, 
a pretty vigorous and rigorous time, 
along with the other members of this 
subcommittee, in handling the particu¬ 
lar bill which in total appropriates over 
$1,000,000,000. Necessarily, because of 
limitation of time, none of us can dis¬ 
cuss all of the items in this bill. Some 
things have been developed in the course 
of the hearings which I think should be 
brought to the attention of the Con¬ 
gress. I want to discuss a few of those 
things with you this afternoon and call 
your attention to them. 

I wish to say to the gentleman from 
California TMr. HolifieldI. who asked 
some questions of the chairman a few 
minutes ago. and to anybody else who 
cares to make similar statements, that I 
will not take a back seat to any of them 
in my interest in the welfare of the chil¬ 
dren of this Nation. I think the record 
which 1 have made in this Congress since 
I have been here, in promoting and pro¬ 
viding for the efforts of the Children’s 
Bureau and the United States Public 
Health Service will be proof of that. I 
do not need to say that 1 have raised a 
family of children and know what chil¬ 
dren and grandchildren arc and what 
their problems are gpd the interest that 
the Federal Government should take in 
the welfare in the children of this Nation. 
But I want to say to the gentleman from 
California this subcommittee is not 
bound by the mere statement of Katha¬ 
rine Lenroot or Dr. Eliot as to the neces¬ 
sity of the expansion of their program. 
Merely because they came before the 
committee and stated that they wanted 
to establish eight more regional offices 
and staff and equip those offices with ad¬ 
ditional personnel, that is not binding 
of the subcommittee to the extent that 
we must take their word for it and make 
the appropriation that they request with¬ 
out further ado. The fact of the matter 
is the committee has some knowledge of 
that situation because of its jiong expe¬ 
rience in dealing with the appropriation 
for the Children’s Bureau. We have 
some knowledge of the situation because 
of our experience in dealing with the 
problems of the Social Security Board 
and the United Slates Public Health 
Service. I think it comes with rather 
poor grace from any person to criticize 
of our experience in dealing with the 


to maintain the budget of the Children's 
Bureau on a fair level and a fair basis 
that will enable it to perform and do 
the work for which it was set up. It is 
the constant, ceaseless attempt to ex¬ 
pand, expand, expand, which causes 
alarm in the hearts of many people of 
America who wonder where the money is 
ultimately going to come from to pay for 
all this expansion of the Federal service. 

I like the Children’s Bureau. I like 
and admire Katharine Lenroot and Dr. 
Eliot and the people who are operating 
the Children’s Bureau. Personally I 
want to see it do a good Job, and in 
my opinion it has done and is doing a 
good job and rendering real service, but 
my enthusiasm for the Children’s Bu¬ 
reau and my high regard for those in 
charge of it does not Justify me going 
to the extent that I must not even ques¬ 
tion a request for an appropriation that 
Miss Lenroot might make or that Dr. 
Eliot might make. The gentleman from 
California seems to indicate that it was 
the duty of this committee to read the 
record. Here is the only testimony there 
is, a statement by Katharine Lenroot as 
to what she wanted. That being the 
only testimony in the record, therefore 
the committtce is bound to follow it and 
give her what she asks. I think any of 
you will say that if your Appropriations 
Committee proceeded upon that basis you 
would want to change its personnel very 
qu’ckly. 

There is one uhing about this situation 
involving the Children’s Bureau that I 
think should be brought to your atten¬ 
tion. I wish each and every Member 
of the Congress would read the Social 
Security Act in its entirety, where the 
Congress attempted to set up a broad 
system of social security, involved in a 
number of titles. When you are speak¬ 
ing about reduction of Federal expendi¬ 
tures and consolidation of activities. I 
think one of the places you can start is 
right there. If you will examine those 
things you will find that title I of the 
Social Security Act places in the hands 
of the Social Security Board the ad¬ 
ministration or allocation of funds under 
title I to the States for old-age assist¬ 
ance, which are matching funds up to $20 
paid by the Federal Government matched 
by an amount up to $20 raised in the 
States, thus enabling the payment of a 
$10 a month pensiori. That is the prob¬ 
lem submitted to the Social Security 
Board. 

Then in title n you have the great pro¬ 
gram of old age and stirvivors insurance, 
that is administered by the Social Secu¬ 
rity Board; and in that program of old 
age and survivors insurance it touches 
the survivors of those who are covered, 
the widows and children, and they are 
involved clearly within the Jurisdiction 
of the Social Security Board. Then you 
have in title IV grants Cd the States for 
aid to dependent children. You set that 
up and placed the administration of that 
grant-in-aid program, (grants to the 
States for aid to dependent children,) 
with the Social Security Board. Theri 
you turn right around and in grants to 
the States for maternal and child welfare» 
promoting the health of mothers and 
children, title V, and place the adminis¬ 
tration of that title and grant in the 


hands of the Children’s Bureau under the 
Social Security Act. 

Then yoti have the allocation of funds 
for crippled children's services ^on a 
50-^0 matching basis, and that is put 
in the hands of the Children’s Bureau. 
Then you have the child-welfare serv¬ 
ices for homeless, neglected, and depend¬ 
ent children which authorizes an appro¬ 
priation to be allocated to the States 
which likewise is administered by the 
Children’s Bureau. Then the public- 
health program, which is all-inclusive. 
That is found in title VI of the Social 
Security Act. That is administered by 
the Public Health Service. Then you 
have the grants to the States for aid to 
the blind, and you put that back in the 
hands of the Social Security Board. 

Thus you have two agencies of gov¬ 
ernment, or three if you please: the 
Social Security Board, the Children’s 
Bureau, and the United States Public 
Health Service, that are in charge of 
various parts of the functions set up in 
the Social Security Act. I want to ask 
the Ways and Means Committee that 
drew this bill and that is going to consid¬ 
er amendments to this bill. Why is it 
that we cannot have an integrated pro¬ 
gram where the agency that is dealing 
with this matter of child and maternal 
welfare will be one organization, without 
having two organizations having admin¬ 
istration expenses that are duplications? 
Why is it that we have three organiza¬ 
tions dealing with this subject of public 
health and welfare under the Social 
Security Act itself? Why should npt 
there be a consolidation of those serv¬ 
ices? If the Social Security Board has 
the facilities to take care of the old-age 
and survivors’ insurance fund and grants 
to the States for old-age assistance, if 
they have the facilities to admininter the 
Federal funds allocated for crippled chil¬ 
dren or for the blind, why are they not 
in a position to take care of the alloca¬ 
tion of funds for crippled children or for 
maternal and child-welfare aid? 

I am bringing this to the attention 
of the Congress because it indicates to 
me that there is a fundamental question 
that should be dealt with by one of the 
legislative committees of this House. If 
you are interested in streamlining your 
Government and saving some money and 
putting your Government upon a more, 
effective basis why should you have an 
agency set up under the Public Works 
Agency going out and establishing child 
nurseries and engaging in the business 
of child welfare, building and maintain¬ 
ing nurseries throughout the country? 
Why should the Public Works Agency be 
engaged in fighting venereal disease? If 
the Children’s Bureau is the proper de¬ 
partment in which to place child-welfare 
activities, why is the Public Works 
Agency engaged in a competitive fl 3 ld 
of operation? If the United States Pub¬ 
lic Health Service is equipped, and I 
believe it is, to handle the matter of 
fighting venereal disease in this country, 
why is the Public Works Agency involved 
In the same proposition of maintaining 
rapid-treatment centers throughout the 
country? 

As to the latter situation, I have had 
the matter up repeatedly with the au¬ 
thorities in charge and I am happy to 
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sftsr that from July 1 on I bdleve the 
Publio Works Agency is out of the field 
of yenerealHfisease control, that matter 
being concentrated In the hands of the 
United States Public Health Service 
where it belongs. 

Let me refer you to another thing. In 
the Walsh^Healey Act you wrote a Fed¬ 
eral charter for labor in which you said 
that every contractor engaged in the per¬ 
formance of a public contract Involving 
$10,000 or more shall comply with cer¬ 
tain requirements set forth in that act 
as to wages, as to hours, as to the utili¬ 
zation of child labor, as to sanitation, 
health, and safety. You set up a divi¬ 
sion under the then direction of Mr. 
Walling to make inspections and to en¬ 
force the provisions of the Walsh- 
Healey Act. Mr. Walling then developed 
an Inspection service that was designed 
to go throughout the country and inspect 
the plants that were engaged in the 
prosecution of so-called Walsh-Healey 
contracts. A large inspection force was 
organized, it cost a lot of money, and it 
did a good job. 

Then the Congress passed the Wages 
and Hours Act and you set up in the 
Wages and Hours Division another in¬ 
spection force to inspect factories 
throughout the country to see whether 
they were violating the wage-hour law. 
Hundreds of inspectors were thus put to 
work under the Wage and Hour Division. 

You had two, the Walsh-Healey group 
here and the wage-hour group there. I 
fought that thing for several years, and 
I am glad to say that the Secretary of 
Labor finally saw the wisdom of the sit¬ 
uation and consolidated the inspection 
forces of the Wage and Hour Division 
and the Walsh-Healey division, placing 
Mr. Walling at the head of the consoli¬ 
dated force. So we now have one force 
going out to make these inspections in 
the plants. But here is the peculiar 
thing I want to call attention to: 

There are anti-child-labor provisions 
to be found in the Fair Labor Standards 
Act. The same provisions are found in 
the Walsh-Healey Act. Is it not strange 
that as Congress has legislated it says to 
Mr. Walling, head of the wage-hour in¬ 
spection force: **You go out, make your 
Inspection of a plant which is engaged 
in the performance of a public contract, 
and if you find child-labor violations 
there, you handle the whole job. You 
carry it right through to final prosecu¬ 
tion and the assessment of penalty.*’ But 
if Mr. Walling’s same inspector goes 
across the street and inspects a plant en¬ 
gaged in the production of civilian goods 
that is not engaged in the performance 
of a war contract or public contract, and 
he finds violations of the child-labor 
provisions of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act. what can he do about it? It is the 
same inspector in each case. He has to 
take that information and funnel it over 
to the Children’s Bureau, because under 
the Fair Labor Standards Act enforce¬ 
ment of the anti-child-labor provisions 
is delegated to the Children’s Bureau. 

Thus we have to have another group 
in the Children’s Bureau handle that 
partieifiar set-up with greatly increased 
administrative costs and expenses. 
When Mr. Walling was before the com¬ 
mittee he very definitely conceded and 


admitted that he could do the whole 
job. He does do the whole job to the 
point where it becomes necessary to take 
some action. Then under the present 
law he cannot do anything about it He 
has to refer the whole file down here to 
Washington to the Children’s Bureau. 

I think the proper legislative commit¬ 
tee of this House ought to take note of 
that situation and clear up that very ob¬ 
vious inconsistency that exists in the 
present administration of the Walsh- 
Healey Act and the Fair Labor Stand¬ 
ards Act. There is no reason why there 
should be a whole lot of these inspectors 
running around. 

Now you have another thing. Down 
in the Labor Department you have the 
Labor Standards Division, designed to 
encourage safety and sanitation in in¬ 
dustry. As I understand. Mr. Walling, 
head of the Wage and Hour Division, has 
a trained crew of inspectors. I asked 
him. this question: ’’Are those inspectors 
trained to make inspections for safety 
and sanitation in those plants that you 
inspect?*' He said, ”Ycs; of course, they 
are.” Yet we have to maintain down 
here in the Department of Labor a Divi¬ 
sion of Labor Standards that is. in my 
judgment, involving itself in the same 
field of operations. The committee has 
whittled its appropriation down so that 
it is not such a big organization as it 
used to be. but so far as I am concerned, 
I am going to continue to try to consoli¬ 
date ^ose functions and wipe out those 
agencies that are not performing any 
real effective service either to labor or 
to anyone else. 

May I call your attention to a few 
other things in connection with this bill? 
In the Fair Labor Standards Act we set 
up provisions for the payment of hourly 
wages, and provided that anybody who 
violates that act and pays substandard 
wages, not in accord with the law. shall 
be penalized 100 percent of the wage 
underpayment. 

All right. Now what happens? Mr. 
Walling's inspectors go into a plant. 
Here is a manufacturer or a plant owner 
who, through ignorance or otherwise—it 
makes no difference—^with a large num¬ 
ber of employees, after a meticulous ex¬ 
amination of his wage records, finds that 
he has underpaid his employees half a 
cent or a quarter of a cent or a cent an 
hour below the standards fixed by the 
Fair Labor Standards Act. So Mr. Wal¬ 
ling’s representatives call that man tn 
and say, ’’You have underpaid your em¬ 
ployees. We recommend that you make 
a payment to these employees of the 
amount that you have underpaid them.” 
So. on the recommendation of the Wage 
and Hour Division the employer tni^es 
up this underpayment and pays the em¬ 
ployees, many of whom. 1 would say. 
did not even know that they were being 
underpaid. The employer pays it and 
takes a release and a statement that 
he has complied with the wiiitos of the 
Wage and Hour Division that called it 
to his attention. 

Immediately, or within a few days, 
some lawyer gets hold ol the news. It 
leaks out that that ^nation ha s de¬ 
veloped. This lawyer gets hold of these 
cases on a oontingent-fee basis. He gets 
the employees in and says. ’’Now. here, 


the employer has paid you evei*ything 
that you are entitled to under the law 
normally, but here is a provision of the 
law that says you can collect 100-percent 
penalty. If you will give me the case 
1 will collect it on a 50-50 basis with 
you.” So he starts suit against the em¬ 
ployer and compels that employer under 
those circumstances to pay another 100- 
percent penalty, most of which goes into 
the hands of the lawyer who digs up the 
case. 

That matter was brought to the atten¬ 
tion of our committee by Mr. Walling. 
I discussed it at length. You will find 
the discussion in the hearings. He be¬ 
lieves that is an unfortunate situation, 
and said so without any question. That 
provision of the law that indiscriminately 
and without exception, under all cir¬ 
cumstances, permits an employee to re¬ 
ceive a 100-percent penalty payment even 
after the matter has been closed by the 
Wage and Hour Division and the settle¬ 
ment has been made pursuant to the 
agreement with the Wage and Hour Divi¬ 
sion. Mr. Walling himself says should be 
corrected legislatively and that in those 
proper cases where the situation is jus¬ 
tified discretion should be permitted as 
to whether the assessment of that pen¬ 
alty should be imposed. If the matter 
Is deliberate, if it Is the case of an em¬ 
ployer who is deliberately tndng to cheat 
his employees, the tribunal that is de¬ 
termining the case should have the dis¬ 
cretion to say whether the penalty should 
be imposed, and if so, how much. 

I have called this matter to the atten¬ 
tion of the Congress and its proper legis¬ 
lative committee pursuant to what I be¬ 
lieve to be my responsibility as a member 
of this subcommittee which brought out 
this matter in the hearings. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gen tleman yield? 

Mr. KEEFE. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Will the gentleman 
likewise bring out the participation of the 
Treasury Department and perhaps some 
other agencies in connection with wage 
standards, increases, and so forth, under 
an Execut ive o rder? 

Mr. KEEFE. I do not know that I 
have in mind exactly what the gentleman 
has in mind. I am fairly familiar with 
the regulations of the Treasury Depart¬ 
ment by which they enforce the collec¬ 
tion of the tax on employment for the 
unemployment-compensation reserve. 

Mr. HINSHAW. No; I was thinking 
of that portion of the Treasury function 
which places the limitation on wages 
under the Stabilization Act. 

KEEFE. The gentleman is talk¬ 
ing about the situation where the War 
Labor Board and the agencies set up to 
fight inflation have denied wage in¬ 
creases and the employer, without proper 
certification and authority to pay in¬ 
creases. has paid the employees over and 
above the amount of the wage as frozen 
by the War Labor Board. The Treasury 
Department has ruled that not only will 
the amoimt of overpayment be denied as 
a deduction for income-tax purposes but 
the entire wages paid such employee will 
be dfenied deduction. Is that what the 
gentleman.has in mind? 
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Mr. HINSHAW. Yes; and in oonnec* 
tion with that the proposition whereby 
certain agencies of Government may 
have agreed to allow the increases and 
then those agreements were nullified by 
the Treas ury D epartment. 

Mr. EJSEFE. I do not have time now 
to go into a discussion of that because it 
is not involved in this bill. 

There are one or two other things I 
weuit to call to the attention of the mem¬ 
bers of the committee. 

I cannot fail to pay a compliment to 
some of the agencies of government. 1 
would live in mortal fear day after day 
if I did not linow that the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment has a pure food and drug agency 
that is out protecting you thi'ough its 
efforts day and night and doing a re¬ 
markable job in the preservation and 
protection of the health and welfare of 
the people of this country. This com¬ 
mittee has given to the Pure Food and 
Drug Administration a very much in¬ 
creased appropriation. We are doing it 
because they are doing a grand Job and 
because it is particularly necessary now. 
If all the avenues open to importation of 
foreign items of food, liquor, cosmetics, 
and everything else were not very care¬ 
fully inspected, we would have the most 
terrible situation in this country we have 
ever seen. 

I think the United States Public Health 
Service is doing one of the grandest jobs 
any public-service agency could possibly 
do. If you examine the estimates here, 
you will see that this committee has been 
very fair to the United States Public 
Health Service. We have done that 
deliberately. They are dealing with 
health, they are dealing with public wel¬ 
fare, they are dealing with lives and for¬ 
tunes of the people of this country as 
reflected in public health. 

As bearing on this question, they came 
in with an emergency program and dem¬ 
onstrated to us that a typhus epidemic is 
sweeping the South, typhus starting over 
in*Texas and going through the Southern 
States. They gave us data showing the 
tremendous spread of typhus fever in 
that area. It came up like a fiare. 
What are you going to do about it? Are 
you going to sit down and say, '‘Congress 
is not responsive to that situation and 
we cannot do anyUiing about it because 
we have no authority in law. We have 
to wait for some legislative committee to 
provide the authority.” There is not a 
Member of the Congress who would 
want us to do that. It is an emergency 
situation. They had to go to work at 
once with this new dusting material that 
is so effective and carry on a program 
over that whole area to stamp out the 
typhus fever. We gave them the mdney 
to do it in this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin has expired. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 10 additional minutes 
to the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. KEEFE. We gave them the money. 
It could not be made available until July 
1, but the committee took it upon itself to 
tell the United States Public Health 
Service to go to work on that job imme¬ 
diately, stamp out that fever, put their 
people to work down there, and save the 
health of this Nation. We told them we 


would try to see that they got their 
money. Do you think we did right? 
There is not a person in this House who 
would say that that program ought not 
to have been undertaken right away. 

We went out to 8t. Elizabeths Hos¬ 
pital. Oh, what an amazing situation 
exists out there, parts of it that are 
splendid as far as its physical equip¬ 
ment is concerned and parts of it that 
reek back to the Dark Ages. There are 
places over there that would compare 
with the prison holds of the prison ships 
of old. The darkest, dankest, dirtiest, 
foulest, and most evil place I was ever 
in is the laundry over there, and they 
are compelled to ask people to work in 
it. Those in charge of the institution 
and the employees are doing a splendid 
job even in the face of tremendous 
handicaps—^no criticism is leveled at the 
personnel of the institution—^I complain 
of the physical properties which this 
Congress can change through replace¬ 
ment. 

It amazes me that we could even get 
the superintendents and the civilian per- 
sotmel to stay there under such circum¬ 
stances. We found three or four hun¬ 
dred nonambulatory patients who could 
not get around, in bed in an old building 
with the beds in row after row, with the 
head of the beds six inches below the 
foot because the sills have rotted away 
and the floors have dropped down. Here 
in Washington with a situation of that 
kind, if a fire ever started in that bald¬ 
ing. three-quarters of them would never 
get out. Here are buildings, many of 
which were constructed in the early 
fifties, which are still being occupied. 
Dr. Overholser and his people are doing 
a grand Job with what they have, but 
they have been asking for assistance for 
years to get rid of this situation. They 
have not gotten it. Therefore, when we 
went out there and saw the situation, 
we came back just as amazed as were 
Dewey Short and Etving Thomason and 
the other Members who went to Europe 
and saw the horrors of the concentration 
camps, I was just as much impressed as 
though I had been over there and had 
seen some of the things which they de¬ 
scribed to us. We decided, so far as we 
were concerned, and the entire member¬ 
ship of the committee concurred, that we 
were not going to wait but were going 
to bring this to the floor of the House and 
let the Members say whether they will 
tolerate that situation. We provide the 
money in this bill to build some new 
buildings. 

We provided money in this bill to 
build a new laundry and to tear down 
some of these old rookeries and replace 
them with modem fireproof structures. 
I, as one Member of Congress, do not want 
it on my conscience that I have not done 
everything I could do to try to rectify 
such abominable conditions as exist in 
that great Institution, an institution that 
is caring for thousands of your veterans, 
if you please. While they are housed in 
better conditions in some of the newer 
places, many of them, on account of the 
crowded conditions, cannot of necessity 
be given the care to which they are en¬ 
titled. 8o this committee has acted in a 
manner that is compatible with the inter¬ 
ests of this whole Nation. 


One other thing: No Member of this 
House has expressed greater interest in 
the apprenticeship training systems in 
this country than the gentleman who is 
speaking to you. 8ome of you will recc^l 
that it was by virtue of an amendment 
which I offered to the G. I. bill and which 
was accepted by the committee that the 
apprenticeship training system was in¬ 
cluded within the educational facilities 
provided under the terms of that bill. I 
am mterested because my 8tate has pio¬ 
neered in that field, and because they 
have done a remarkable job in the field 
of apprenticeship training. I believe 
some 28 States have apprenticeship 
training systems under State laws. 
There are any number of States of this 
Union that do not even have apprentice¬ 
ship training laws on their statute books. 
Many of the States that do not now have 
State laws providing for apprenticeship 
training have designated the United 
States Apprenticeship Training Division 
of the War Manpower Commission as 
their agent in order to carry out the pro¬ 
visions of the G. I. bill. 

With that background, 'let it be un¬ 
derstood that I would not cut the appro¬ 
priation for tlie Apprenticeship Training 
Division below what I honestly believed 
was necessary to have the matter func¬ 
tion at the Federal level on a nroper basis. 
But the President, in his supplementary 
estimate, suggests a tremendous cut in 
this item. We cut it some, but he sug¬ 
gests a cut of nearly three times as much 
as the committee cut from this item. He 
eliminated a large portion of their so- 
called wartime national defense activi¬ 
ties. The committee took that matter up 
after the President's supplementary 
budget came down, and we thoroughly 
discussed it, going over the record, and 
after noticing what has been done we 
decided that our action in the matter 
was proper, and we decided to let it 
stand. We believe that what we have al¬ 
lowed is enough to allow this function 
to continue on a fair basis. 

Mr. HOLIPIELD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEEFE. I yield. 

.Mr. HOLIPIELD. I have been listen¬ 
ing to the gentleman and I have been 
very much interested in what he has had 
to say. I hope he will ask for a few 
minutes' additional time to elaborate on 
the National Labor Relations Board cut. 
so that the House may understand it. 
I ask this not in a spirit of criticism, but 
in a spirit of obtaining Information which 
I know th e gen tleman has. 

Mr. ICEEFE. I will be very happy to 
do that, to the best of my ability. This 
is a big bill and contains a great many 
agencies. I cannot possibly go through 
all of it, but in view of the fact that that 
appears to be the principal source of 
contention, I will be glad to discuss it 
from what I conceive to be my own view¬ 
point and also that of the committee, 
unanimously. If you observe the Budget 
estimates of the National Labor Relations 
Board you will see that it is broken down 
into several categories; first, salaries; 
second, miscellaneous expenses; third, 
cost of handling mail; fourth, printing 
and binding; fifth, salaries and expenses, 
national defense; and, sixth, salaries and 
expenses, War Labor Dispute Act; total, 
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$3,664,378. That was the amount of their 
1945 appropriation. Included in that 
amount was the overtime for the per¬ 
sonnel that was employed under that 
appropriation. 

You will observe that we recommend 
in the bill this year $2,945,930. This is 
a reduction of $718,000 as compared with 
the appropriation for 1945; but the bill 
this 3 ^ar does not contain any provision 
for overtime. If the overtime law is 
passed you will have to restore the over¬ 
time to $2,945,000 to put it on a basis 
comparable with last year. 

Mr. RABAUT. How much would that 
add? 

Mr. KEEFE. I do not have the amount 
of overtime in mind. 

Mr. RABAUT. Could the gentleman 
estim ate It? W ould it be about $276,000? 

Mr. KEEFE. About $278,000. 

The actual cut we have made as com¬ 
pared with the Budget estimate is 
$402,000. 

People have become confused about 
this thing in this manner: These items 
of estimate for national defense for the 
regular program and for carrying out 
the provisions of the Smlth-Connally Act 
ere all thrown into one lump sum; they 
are not segregated. They are handled 
so administratively; although they are 
set up budget-wise in three sums, they 
are not isolated, and administratively 
they are treated as though they were one 
sum. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin has again ex¬ 
pired. 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. Mr. Chair¬ 
man, 1 yield 5 additional minutes to the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr, Keefe!. 

Mr. KEEFE. Now I wish to answer the 
question which the gentleman asked of 
the Chairman. He called attention very 
properly to the fact that the committee 
cut $100,000 off the salary item for reg¬ 
ular appropriations. We could Just as 
well have cut it off of the national- 
defense item and made the national- 
defense cut $246,000 instead of $146,000; 
it would not have made any difference. 
It perhaps would have appealed to the 
people more if we had left the first item 
as requested and made the cuts down 
below. As far as the effect of it is con¬ 
cerned. it would not have made a par¬ 
ticle of difference because the money all 
goes into one fund. They spent $165,000 
of the $221,000 they had last year for 
administration of the Smlth-Connally 
Act—Just for one election, for John Lewis* 
mine workers* election. We do not con¬ 
ceive there is going to be any such elec¬ 
tion as that coming up in the next fiscal 
year, so we felt in a spirit of fairness in 
line with the President's ideas of econ¬ 
omy, that we ought to reduce that ap¬ 
propriation in line with what they really 
figured they were entitled to. When the 
original Budget estimate was made on 
the national-defense item every single 
one of them admitted that the Budget 
estimates were made on the basis that 
there would be a continuing war going 
on during the entire fiscal year 1946. The 
national-defense budget of $600,000 is 
supposed to cover expenses of the Na¬ 
tional Labor Relations Board incident to 
zoi-309 


the war effort. Now that the war with 
Germany is over, who in this Congress 
will say that the appropriations should 
not be reduced? The committee acted 
in good faith in view of the situation as 
it exists now and made the cut indicated. 

Let me give you a little history. The 
gentleman was not here. You have had 
a lot of bombardment, and so have I, 
about this item. 

I have a little history I can remember 
in the form of the appropriation bill for 
1943 when this same committee cut the 
appropriation of the National Labor Re¬ 
lations Board $343,000. 

Certain uninformed labor leaders had 
a caricature of members of the commit¬ 
tee showing them with a big dagger, stab¬ 
bing labor in the back. That propaganda 
went all through my district. But here 
is the sequel they did not tell you about. 
The next year when the National Labor 
Relations Board came back, do you know 
what they showed? A $20,000 unex¬ 
pended balance. They could not spend 
within $20,000 of the amount we gave 
them. Yet the members of this commit¬ 
tee were described as a bunch of labor 
haters with daggers in their hands, ready 
to stab labor in the back. 

I call that to your attention for the 
reason that these same people are all up 
in arms now thinking we are going to de¬ 
stroy the National Labor Relations 
Board. We have had some experience 
with that Board covering a period of 
years. We know all about this talk in 
reference to their work load and how 
they are back here, over there and all that 
sort of thing. We also know some of 
the reasons why that is true. There is 
not a member of this subcommittee who 
would take a single dollar away from the 
National Labor Relations Board if it 
could be demonstrated that it is neces¬ 
sary for them to carry on an effleient 
piece of work. 

Mr. HARE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEEFE. I yield to the gentleman 
from South Carolina. 

Mr. HARE. I think the gentleman is 
absolutely correct in his last statement. 
It may be stated further that the com¬ 
mittee will not be goaded into any other 
action by inspired propaganda which 
has evidently come from the National 
Labor Relations Board. 

Mr. KEEFE. That is right. You have 
all received letters on this subject. The 
C. I. O. sent out a bulletin—I suppose 
everybody got one—I did—in which they 
called attention to the fact that this 
conunittee was going to insert two riders 
in this bHl, one of which would prevent 
the utilization of any funds in order to 
have recognition by the National Labor 
Relations Board of canneries and agri¬ 
cultural workers. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin has again ex¬ 
pired. 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. Mr. Chair¬ 
man, I yield the gentleman 3 additional 
mlnutes^^__ 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Chairman, the other 
one was to the effect that we were going 
to take away funds that dealt with union 
foremen organizations. There never was 
anything that was so misleading to the 


Members of Congress as that statement. 
Some of you got all worked up about it 
because you thought, *'here is a commit¬ 
tee that is going to pinion the arms of 
the National Labor Relations Board In 
those two particulars and the cut that 
has been made is because of that sit¬ 
uation.” I want to say to you and, I 
think I can say it in all fairness, that 
this committee did not have any such 
thing before it at all. You will not find 
anything in the bill to that effect. I am 
going to oppose it if anybody tries to put 
it in the bill on the floor of the House and 
I believe that is the attitude of most of 
the members of our committee. You 
ought to have confidence in the member¬ 
ship of this committee who have worked 
diligently and hard to do a good Job. 
We think we know what the score is be¬ 
cause we have been dealing with it for a 
number of years and we are not going to 
be Influenced by Inflammatory propa¬ 
ganda that is coming from the agencies 
themselves soliciting these funds. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, wiU 
the ge ntlema n yield? 

Mr. KEEFE. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. May I say to the 
gentleman that I appreciate the infor¬ 
mation he has given me and I am glad 
to note that the committee is not think¬ 
ing of Introducing such amendments. I 
hope no Member of the House will In¬ 
troduce them. The thing that has 
alarmed many of us who believe in ar¬ 
bitration and mediation of labor disputes 
rather than settling them through stop¬ 
pages and strikes is due to the fact that 
at the present time the National Labor 
Relations Board has a 30 percent over¬ 
load of cases. 

Mr. KEEFE. Do not go off on to a 
limb there that somebody might saw off, 
in the parlance of the street. Do not 
discuss mediation and conciliation in the 
same breath with the work of the Na¬ 
tional Labor Relation Board. If you will 
look at the Budget for the conciliation 
and mediation service you will see that 
this committee has been lavish in grant¬ 
ing them funds to do the work of con¬ 
ciliation and mediation. We believe in 
that, arid we have given them every dol¬ 
lar that they possibly can expend in the 
field of co nciliati on and mediation. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I am glad the com¬ 
mittee has done that particular thing, 
but I still say that the National Labor 
Relations Board has 30 percent more 
cases than It had at the same time last 
year, and that Is why I was asking for 
information regarding the cuts in ap¬ 
propriation^ 

Mr. KEEFE. I assume the gentleman 
has had some experience in the courts. 
I used to get out a report showing the 
number of cases tried before the court 
each year. They built up into a great 
number. But when you come to break it 
down and see what the cases were, you 
find that out of the total a lot of them 
were cases of very little importance, and 
I think you will find that some of this 
background that they are talking about 
falls in that same category. I want to 
thank the Members who have given such 
courteous attention to these rather frag¬ 
mentary remarks. I trust that the House 
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Will accept the work ot the subcom¬ 
mittee and pass this bill without sub¬ 
stantial amendment. 

Mr. HARE. Bdr. Chairman. I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from New 
York IMr. Cellxx]. 

Mr. CEULiER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed out of 
order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, we all 
appreciate to the highest degree the re¬ 
port rendered to the House and the 
Senate by the Special Joint Committee 
on War Atrocities. But personally I was 
rather disappointed in one phase of that 
report which impliedly or directly stated 
that there was no need for further in¬ 
quiry or supervision relative to the trial 
and punishment of those charged with 
these atrocities. 

I believe that the Congress, either the 
House or the Senate, or both, should be 
constantly on the alert, ever vigilant to 
see to it that those placed in authority 
to ferret out these war criminals and to 
amass evidence relative to these crimi¬ 
nals are constantly prodded into action. 
Some sort of supervision by the Congress 
is essential to see to it that there is no 
diplomatic fumbling, no Ineptitude, no 
indecision, no hesitancy. 

m the New York Times of today I read 
the following: 

British opposition in the past to trials be¬ 
fore an international tribunal was based on 
the position that international law does not 
provide for the trial of heads of state. An¬ 
other theory advanced here, however, was 
that evidence that could be produced by the 
Germans at such a trial might be embarass- 
ing in view of the favorable nature of some 
British pre-Munich comment about the Axis 
leaders. 

I can very well understand the em¬ 
barrassment that would accrue to some 
high British authorities if we were to 
*have a trial of the heads of state or as¬ 
sistant heads of state of Axis countries 
before some international tribunal. I 
think our present Ambassador to this 
country. Lord Halifax, and Sir Samuel 
Hoar, and Lady Aster, and others of the 
Cliveden set who abetted the Munich 
pact and patted Mussolini on the back, 
might be grievously embarrassed if these 
Axis jackals were to give in advance a 
mere recording of the views of the mem¬ 
bers of the Cliveden set. I see a pattern 
being woven today as was woven back in 
1918. For example, our own representa¬ 
tive on the Versailles Commission, then 
dealing with the Hun atrocities, made 
the reservation—^the Japanese repre¬ 
sentative joined him therein—to the 
effect that there could not be an inter¬ 
national tribunal of any kind to try the 
Krauts and Huns and Junkers because 
there was no such thing as an interna¬ 
tional crime. 

iMk up the records and you will see 
what our representatives said at that 
time. For that reason, these heads of 
States Jtnd their assistants, like von Hin- 
denbuxBF s miiailir iVIlrtte.attd the Kaiser 
and thefr^lllllllp^^ tried. 

Nbv I.MPBiQenoes that the British 
set-up of international 


tribunals. I say that despite the fact 
that President TVuman in his wisdom 
said there should be international courts 
to try these Axis jackals for their flend- 
ishness, for their cruelties that outrival 
Attila the Hun and Genghis Khan, 

I think there should be sort sort of a 
conunittee in this House to act as a 
picador. A picador is a man who has a 
spear and who prods the bull In the ring. 
I want a picador in this House to prod 
some of the inept, shall I say—and I say 
this with all due regard to some of the 
members of the State XDepartment—some 
of the members of the State Department 
who may be inept. I want them prodded 
into action. 

There are and will be the Japanese 
war criminals to be dealt with. There 
are those who will want their own way 
in exempting Emperor Hlrohito and the 
baron clique, claiming that they will be 
needed for purposes of stability in Japan 
when it is defeated. This sacrosanct 
attitude toward the Emperor and the 
baron clique may lead to the establish¬ 
ment of a policy which I, for one, em¬ 
phatically deplore, that is a policy of 
retaining Hlrohito and his comrades in 
crime in office after the defeat of Japan. 

The very nature of the problem of 
the trial and punishment of war crim¬ 
inals ought to. if it does not already, 
make us realize that the way It is han¬ 
dled is of far-reaching importance. The 
Members of Congress should not stay out 
out of the picture. I repeat. Congress 
must be authorised to watch and prod 
and to constantly guard against the 
apathy that always threatens to descend 
when the emotional tension lessens. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from CBcla- 
homa [Mr. StiglxrI. 

Mr. STIQLER. Mr. Chairman, I have 
asked for time to discuss a subject which 
has for more than 25 years been very 
near and very dear to me. During my 
brief membership in this House we have 
voted appropriations for many billions 
of dollars to provide for our valiant war¬ 
riors and cur brave allies, the necessary 
Implements of war to wipe from the face 
of the earth the pestilence which has 
come upon us. So far as I am concerned, 
I shall continue to support such measures 
wholeheartedly until the last of our en¬ 
emies has been forced to his knees in 
unconditional surrender. 

However, we have before us today an 
appropriation measure which contains 
an item of equal importance, and which, 
in the years to come, may transcend in 
its accomplishment any other benefit we 
attempt to provide for the poifhlace of 
this Nation. I refer to the section pro¬ 
viding funds for the maintenance and 
operation of a job-placement sendee for 
our returning war veterans. 

It is with great pleasure that I recall 
an active interest more than 12 shears ago 
in a bill introduced by the distinguiahki 
senior Senator iram New York. That 
measure was known as the Wagner-Pay- 
ser Act, and contained a mandate for the 
United States Employment Service to 
^'maintain a veterans’ service to be de¬ 
voted to securing employment for vet¬ 
erans.” We have all heard the stories— 
and many of us have seen wl^ our own 
eyes—the returning victors of the last 


war selling apples and pencils on the 
street, If they could get them to sell. Al«» 
though upon their return they marched 
down the main streets of ourcities to the 
roll of drums, Tnidst the waving of flags 
and showers of confetti as a victorious 
army, their later reward was to suffer 
greater ignominy at the hands of a 
short-sighted administration than did 
the vanquished soldiers of the defeated 
nations. Never in the history of nations 
has a group of victorious veterans been 
so neglected by their Government as were 
those men for almost a decade following 
World War No. 1. This Nation owed 
them a debt of gratitude which it could 
never hope to repay, and we rewarded 
them with soup lines, apple peddling, and 
tear gas. The American Legion—and the 
only reason I speak of the American Le¬ 
gion first is because it has been my privi¬ 
lege to serve as State commander of the 
American Legion of my State—and the 
other great veterans* organizations 
fought an uphill fight during that dec¬ 
ade—but we were able to gain little from 
the Federal Government beyond lip 
service and empty promises. 

But times and conditions have changed 
during the past 12 years. We are look¬ 
ing ahead now and are enacting progres¬ 
sive laws to protect and preserve for our 
soldier citizenry the freedom and equal¬ 
ity of opportunity for which they have 
so readily given their blood and even 
their lives. So different now from last 
World War. I have wondered many 
times during the last 25 years what the 
still, cold lips of those heroes who lie 
in soldiers’ graves on the battlefields of 
France would say if they could only 
speak. iCnowing many of them as I did, 
it is doubtful if they ever lost confidence 
in us, but I am sure that if they could 
have spoken they would have cried out 
many—yes, many—times that we had 
not kept the faith with them. Surely 
their souls must have known torture and 
torment when they saw the sacrifices 
they and their comrades had made, so 
qulck^ forgotten. 

However, as I have said, times have 
changed, and as we progressively enact 
laws which are designed to restore the 
dignity of man in his relationship to his 
fellow men, those restless souls will know 
the peaceful sleep for which they so 
valiantly fought and died. And the shot 
and shell that rings out over their graves 
today will not disturb them, for they will 
have come to the realization that their 
supreme sacrifice is finally to be 
rewarded. 

In the enactment of the veterans’ so- 
called G. I. bill of rights, Congress de¬ 
clared as its intent and purpose that 
there shall be an effective job-counsel¬ 
ing and employment-placement service 
for veterans to provide for them the 
maximum of job opportunity in the field 
of gainful employment. For that pur¬ 
pose we created to cooperate with and 
assist the United States Employment 
Service, a Veterans’ Placement Service 
Board consisting of the Administrator of 
Veterans* Affairs as Chairman, the 
XXrector of the National Selective Service 
system, and the Acbnlnistrator of the 
Federal Security Agency, or whoever may 
have the responsibility of administering 
the functions of the United States Em- 
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ployment Service. In so doing Congress 
clearly Indicated its realization of the 
supreme importance of a Q)ecialized job- 
placement service for our war veterans. 

Although man knows many sentiments 
and emotions, his greatest desire is for 
security. And what can add more to a 
man’s feeling of security than the knowl¬ 
edge that he has a Job? What can con¬ 
tribute more to a victorious warrior’s 
homecoming than the knowledge that his 
Government will help him find a job? 
Mr. Chairman, one of the most painful 
experiences I have ever known was to see 
my conu'ade in arms, with some of whom 
I had served in the defense of my coun¬ 
try, aimlessly walking the streets, with¬ 
out design or direction, in search of a 
job—any kind of a job which would pro¬ 
vide the bare necessities of life for them¬ 
selves and their dependents. They were 
not looking or asking for gifts of charity, 
and God forbid that our youth shall re¬ 
turn today from this greatest of all wars 
to face such conditions. By passing this 
section of this bill you and I can pre¬ 
vent that. The hope and future of 
America revolves around a program that 
will provide jobs, not only for our heroes 
but for everyone. 

In providing for them an employment 
service that will bring their qualifica¬ 
tions to the attention of prospective em¬ 
ployers, and which will inform them of 
job opportunities to which they may 
aspire, we are doing for them the least 
that they could expect. I have every 
confidence that Gen. Prank T. Hines, 
chairman of the Veterans’ Placement 
Service Board, and the other members 
of that Board, will promulgate policies 
and procedures which, effectively admin¬ 
istered, will provide for our veterans the 
maximum job opportunity in the field of 
gainful employment. 

General Hines has appointed a Mr. 
Perry Faulkner, a past department com¬ 
mander of the American Legion of In¬ 
diana, as executive secretary of the 
Board and chief of the Veterans’ Em¬ 
ployment Service. Mr. Faulkner’s record 
is well known in veterans’ circles, and let 
me say for the Record that he is a man 
whose heart and soul is in his work and 
he and his staff of State veterans’ em¬ 
ployment representatives will sympa¬ 
thetically and vigorously execute the 
policy of their trust, thereby making the 
return to jobs of World War No. 2 more 
easily. 

At the present time the departmental 
staff of the Veterans’ Employment Serv¬ 
ice is as follows: 

In 1944 there were 10 positions costing 
$36,666. 

This year, 1945, they have 14 positions 
costing $49,020. 

Overtime, $7,283. 

Total, $56,303. 

In 1946 they want 26 positions costing 
$88,860. Overtime not added as that act 
expires end of June. Making 12 addi¬ 
tional jobs in^headquarters office. 

In the field staff for 1944 they had 109 
positions costing $328,302. 

This year, 1945, they have the same 
number, but only at a cost of $332,680. 

Overtime, $54,053. 

Total, $386,733. 

Next year, 1946, they wish 300 posi¬ 
tions, which will cost $830,536, no over¬ 


time added, which will mean 191 addi¬ 
tional job^. However, 158 of this num¬ 
ber are provided for by War Manpower 
Commission funds duri^ last half of this 
fiscal year. 

This means only 32 additional posi¬ 
tions are provided for 1946 over those 
allowed at end of the fiscal year 1945. 

These additional field employees will 
be distributed throughout all of the 
States on the basis of size and popula¬ 
tion of such States and requirements for 
additional personnel, to provide ade¬ 
quate coverage of all of the local United 
States Employment Service offices in 
each State. 

By the end of the war some twelve to 
fifteen million men and women will have 
served in the armed forces. Over 
1,600,000 men and women already have 
been released and now that VE-day has 
arrived this number will increase rap¬ 
idly. I should like to repeat the words 
of Governor McNutt, which appear on 
page 13. part 3, of the hearings: 

The Employment Service has a legal obliga¬ 
tion to provide these returning veterans with 
Job Information, placement assistance, or 
counseling they require. 

We have just recently approved an ap¬ 
propriation of something like $2,607,- 
119.250 for the Veterans’ Administra¬ 
tion, and of this sum $295,000,000 has 
been made available for the effectuation 
of the education, loan guaranty, and re¬ 
adjustment allowance provisions of the 
Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1844. 
Let us not delude ourselves; our war vet¬ 
erans do not want unemployment com¬ 
pensation or readjustment allowances in 
lieu of jobs. There can be no substitute: 
they want jobs. I have received hun¬ 
dreds of letters from G. I.’s throughout 
our armed forces and from their rela¬ 
tives at home, and virtually all of them 
either inquire about job possibilities or 
training opportunities which will pre¬ 
pare ^em for such jobs as might be 
availalle. To them I have made this 
personal pledge: *T shall fight with all 
that is in me to gain for them the oppor¬ 
tunities to equip themselves for gain¬ 
ful employment at their highest skill 
level, and then I shall do everything 
within my power to assist them in obtain¬ 
ing the jobs for which they are quali¬ 
fied.” And that is the reason I am rais¬ 
ing my voice this afternoon, Mr. Chair¬ 
man. 

I have been Informed that during the 
week ending April 28. approximately 
28,992 veterans drew readjustment al¬ 
lowances amounting to $647,074. From 
September 1, 1944 through March 81, 
1945, approximately 110,439 veterans 
drew $12,965,628. This number ipcluded 
4,648 self-employed who drew $854,833. 
This figure is really alarming When you 
consider the manpower shortage and the 
fact that the great bulk of our veterans 
are yet to return. If there are no jobs 
for them, we want them to have this al¬ 
lowance to assist in their economic read¬ 
justment as civilians. However, if there 
are jobs available, I know that they 
would prefer to work—and we would 
rather see them working. The bill we are 
considering today provides $1,235,410 for 
the administration of the Veterans* Em¬ 
ployment Service, which Is the agency 
charged with the responsibility for 


carrying out the provisions of title IV of 
the G. I. bill. You will note that this is 
less than the amount expended in a 2- 
week period for readjustment allow¬ 
ances. We are not only heartily In favor 
of granting them this money, but it 
might be greater wisdom to double the 
grant, to assist veterans in getting jobs; 
for it will be of great advantage for 
every veteran who is physically capable 
of holding a job to do so at this time and 
thus preserve his entitlement to read¬ 
justment allowance until such time as 
he may have greater need for it. 

Blushing In our generation has been 
said to be a lost art, but most of us know 
that is not so when we think of Persh¬ 
ing’s Legions sleeping in parks, empty 
boxcars, and other similar places, their 
faces blue with cold and their feet cov¬ 
ered with old newspapers. It was not 
callousness on the part of our Govern¬ 
ment that seemed to indicate a forgetful¬ 
ness; it was lack of forethought; it was 
lack of preparation. I thank God, Mr. 
Chairman, we now have the machinery 
set up that will assist greatly in seeing 
that the men of Elsenhower, MacArthur, 
Nimitz, and our other great generals and 
admirals, get jobs. No one will ever be 
able to praise these men sufficiently nor 
to reward them for services rendered. 
Nor can we too energetically prepare 
effectively to serve those who have so 
effectively served us. 

With the certain knowledge that we 
are mingling in the market place 
among the saviors of our democratic 
civilization and standing In awe at this 
appalling significance, we can reassure 
ourselves, if we pass this appropriation 
item, that we are doing everything pos¬ 
sible to bring them back Into the stream 
of our American way of life with the feel¬ 
ing that America is ever ready to recog¬ 
nize the debt we owe. 

Mr. Chairman, they sensed their duties 
as soldiers and performed after the man¬ 
ner of full and understanding men. Let 
us, “Go thou and do likewise.” We can¬ 
not compromise—we must accept this 
responsibility. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Chairman. I yield 10 minutes to the gen¬ 
tlewoman from Ohio [Mrs. Bolton]. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Chairman, I lis¬ 
tened with a great deal of Interest to 
the excellent discussion by the honorable 
gentleman from Wisconsin LMr. Keefe]. 
I was particularly Interested because I 
have had occasion to know the meticu¬ 
lous care with which the committee stud¬ 
ies each bill brought before it and the in¬ 
terest which is shown by the various 
Members in the different projects which 
are under fii’e. In the past I have had 
occasion to be exceedingly glad as an 
American for the broadness of point of 
view and.the fine attitude which they 
have taken relative to matters which 
come under this particular agency of 
Government. It interests me greatly to 
find that there is consideration being 
given by the gentleman from Wiscon¬ 
sin and the other members of the com¬ 
mittee to the possible value of stream¬ 
lining, as an economy measure, a num¬ 
ber of our Government agencies. We 
haV^them In rather multiple quantities 
In all phases of our national life. I 
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t hin k it would be one of the moves Con* 
gross would do weU to make in the com¬ 
ing years. Certainly it would help very 
materially to have only one agency so 
that the overhead can be cut down to 
the greatest possible degree. However, 
that change has not taken place as yet. 
We still have various agencies, each try¬ 
ing to do a good job. 

May I speak of one or two projects 
involved in this bill? I was relieved 
to have assurance that the venereal pro¬ 
gram which has been carried imder 
PubUc Works is apparently going to have 
adequate funds given it under the PubUc 
Health Service. It is my understanding 
that the work which has been carried on 
under the PubUc Works Division has 
now been put under this appropriation. 
Having followed this particular program 
exceedingly carefuUy, inasmuch as 1 am 
the vice chairman of the National Social 
Hsrgiene Association, 1 was disturbed be¬ 
cause the May biU, if it is to function, 
must have the help of such services u 
that carried under the Public Works 
organization. 

I trust I have not misunderstood what 
the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
KesfeI has said, that there wiU be ade¬ 
quate funds given to the PubUc Health 
group to do that work as adequately as 
it has b een do ne in the past. 

Mr. KEEFE. WiU the gentlewoman 
yield? 

Mrs. BOLTON. I yield gladly. 

Mr. KEEFE. I want the Rigosd to 
show in connection with the remarks the 
gentlewoman has just made that our 
subcommittee, through inadvertence, be¬ 
cause of the multifarious character of 
the PubUc Health Service appropriation 
biU, failed to include in the appropria¬ 
tion estimate here an amount to provide 
lor canning out the venereal-disease 
rapid-treatment clinics which they are 
taking over and which formerly were 
operated by the Public Health Service. 
As one member of the committee, 1 have 
discussed that matter with Mr. Harlow, 
the Budget officer. He was kind enough 
to call it to my attention. As far as the 
committee is coi^med, 1 am satisfied 
it was an oversight, pure and simple, and 
before we get through with this matter 
it will be corrected here by action of ^e 
committee, or I believe the correction 
will be taken in the Senate and these 
funds WiU be provided, because I know 
no member of the committee but what 
wants to see that these funds are pro¬ 
vided to take care of the maintenance of 
the rapid-treatment centers that are be¬ 
ing taken over by the PubUc Health Serv¬ 
ice from the PubUc Works Agency. 

Mrs. BOLTON. I thank the gentle¬ 
man very much for the information. 

In addition to the subject under dis¬ 
cussion at the moment, I want to say 
just a word about the cut in the Chil¬ 
dren's Bureau appropriation. 

The last thing that would occur to me 
would be to suggest that there are any 
members of the committee who are not 
Intensely interested in cl^d welfare and 
in the carrying out of these programs 
which would really protect the children. 
However, it seems to me a^ this particular 
moment, when there has been no stream¬ 
lining of theitrOcesses, that it is unfor¬ 
tunate to have cut out the additional 


appropriation asked for by theChildrenb 
Bureau, which does not set up*elght new 
bureaus, but which slmidy provldM ad¬ 
ditional staff to insure good work being 
done. 

May I give the facts as 1 have them 
from the Children's Bureau? At the 
present time the regional staff of the 
l^vision of Health Services includes 
7 physicians, 5 nurses, 6 medical-social 
workers, 2 nutrition consultants, and 11 
clerical workers. The proposal is to add 
1 i^sician. 8 public-health nurses. 2 
medical-social consultants to provide for 
a minimum team of professional woxiiers 
In each of the 8 regional offices. 

In order to allow phsrsicians and other 
professional workers to devote their time 
to professional work, which after aU is 
good economy, the Children's Bureau has 
requested funds to provide 1 adminis¬ 
trative assistant for each regional ofllce, 
and 5 clerical workers. The total of the 
new workers asked for for this purpose 
was 19. 

May I call to the attention of the com¬ 
mittee that since the emergency ma¬ 
ternity and infant-care program was 
added to the responsibilities of the Chil¬ 
dren’s Bureau, no additional profes¬ 
sional staff has been added for field work. 
Tb carry satisfactorily the woilc so im¬ 
posed was part of the reason for the 
request for this additional budget. In 
the wisdom of the committee they have 
not seen fit to grant it. May 1 take a 
moment to speak of what I hope will be 
our manner of approach to an questions 
having to do with Uie welfare of children 
and the health of our country. 

We have just heard some very eloquent 
words spoken of the need for health care 
in this country and we would do well to 
listen to them, because unless we do pro¬ 
vide facilities and unless we do provide 
adequate care for our people we are going 
to reap a very bad harvest. It will not 
come immediately, but it will come later. 
TO stop a typhus epidemic is most im¬ 
perative. to build buildings for a hos¬ 
pital is a most necessary thing; but, Mr. 
Chairman, the children of this Nation 
are Its future, and unless we do provide 
In every conceivable way adequately, and 
I will say economically, we shaU rue the 
day. I am not one of those who believe 
in socialized medicine or in Federal con¬ 
trols, not at all; but I do believe that 
there is a very definite national responsi¬ 
bility for the situations which have arisen 
because of the war. 1 have been very 
proud that we have taken steps that have 
attempted to cover them. I trust most 
sincerely that in every consideration of 
an problems having to^do With our future 
citizens we wlU look upon them in very 
broad ways and that we will have the 
good sense to be both economical and 
wise in our appropriaUon of funds and 
in the planning of our programs, 

Mr. HARE. Mr. Chairman, X yield 6 
minutes to the gentlewoman from lUi- 
nois IMrs. Douglas]. 

Mrs.DOUQLABof minois. Mr. Chair¬ 
man, while I deeply appreciate the 
thoughtful report of the commtttee» I 
regret that the appropriation aidced Imr 
by the Department of Labor for the ChU* 
dren’s Bureau and approved by the Bu* 
reau of the Budget was cut by $74,d09. 


X do not think it Is necessary to take the 
word of one or more experts as has been 
suggested, although 1 do believe that the 
word of Idas Lenroot and Dr. Bliot 
should carry considerable weight, since 
they are experts in this field; but it does 
happen that great national organiaatlotts 
which are most closely concerned with 
this subject do support the higher ap- 
pf<U^atians. Among those organisa¬ 
tions 1 luqipen to remember are the As¬ 
sociation of Childhood Education, the 
National Woman’s Chrlstlsn Temper¬ 
ance Union, the auxiliary of the C. I. O., 
and UieNatkmal Board of the y.W.C. A. 

The administrative cost to the Chil¬ 
dren's Bureau for the administration of 
the grants-in-aid to the States for child 
health and crippled children’e programs, 
including the emergency and maternity 
care program for the wives and infants 
of servloemen, is only some $402,865 or 
sevmi-tenths of 1 percent of the grant 
to tile States. This is an unusually small 
percentage. In contrast, the administra¬ 
tive cost for vocational rehabilitation is 
approximately 4 percent. 

Babies and mothers have no vocal or 
strong pressure groups behind them. 
Funds for them are usually small and 
rather grudgingly given; but because 
they are inarticulate is a particular rea¬ 
son why we should speak for them. 

The once shockingly high maternal 
and Infancy mortality has been striking¬ 
ly cut since the Children’s Bureau first 
launched a program in this field. I be¬ 
lieve the Children’s Bureau has always 
functioned very efficiently on a smaU 
budget, and their request should be 
granted. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the bal¬ 
ance of my time. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re¬ 
marks at this point in the Rxcoro. 

The CHAIBMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arisona? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Chairman, I 
have listened with great interest to the 
remarks of the two splendid women who 
have just spoken on this bill. The gen¬ 
tlewoman from Ohio [Mrs. Bolton] has 
again shown her deep interest in child 
welfare and all of those things that per¬ 
tain to the home. Having served with 
Mrs. Bolton on a committee and having 
noted her attitude on legislation in the 
House, I could have guessed beforehand 
concerning her generous thought and 
action in this particular. We have not 
heard many speeches from the gentle¬ 
woman from Illinois [Mrs. Douglas] but 
we were not at all surprised at her elo¬ 
quent and ringing appeal for those who 
are not vocal in Congress and who cannot 
send powerful lobbyists to Washington, 
but must depend upon us, their Repre¬ 
sentatives, to plead their cause for them. 

There are so many provisions in this 
bill that call for a combination of geh- 
erosity and wisdom oil our part that I 
have trouble in singling out one or two. 
Before going to the PubUc Health Serv¬ 
ice matter, I want to say a word eonoem- 
Ing the work of the Children's Bureau, 
even though I may not havo time to 
towffi on the significance of the Office of 
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Education, which is likewise very near to 
my heart. I know that especially dur¬ 
ing the strenuous days of this war the 
literature furnished through the Mem¬ 
bers of Congress to young parents, espe¬ 
cially young mothers, has been very 
helpful. This literature is of various 
kinds 01 child care and training and I 
feel that furnishing it free is a very sig¬ 
nificant service. I am constantly re¬ 
minded by the thanks and gratitude of 
young parents that it has done the good 
work for which it was intended. 

The chief matter about which I want to 
speak is the appropriation on page 21. 
lines 17 to 20. inclusive. I will not take 
the time now to say what I might say 
with regard to the provisions for educa¬ 
tion. for labor, nor for public health as 
it has been emphasiised in wartimes, im¬ 
portant as all these are. There is a 
health problem which has been aggra¬ 
vated but did not grow out of war con¬ 
ditions. I refer to the noticeable spread 
of tuberculosis in certain western com¬ 
munities and to the efforts made to com¬ 
bat it. On line 20. of page 21.1 note an 
appropriation of about $12,000,000 which 
I am assured is to be used in conjunction 
with State health departments in fight¬ 
ing the ravages of tuberculosis. 

In the summer of 1943 I went before 
Congressman Bulwinkle's committee to 
join with my colleagues from the South¬ 
western States in asking for help to take 
care of the very poor victims of tuber¬ 
culosis who had migrated into the land 
of sunshine, hoping for a cure. Such 
States, as Arizona, had long been getting 
increasing number of poor families af¬ 
flicted with tuberculosis who could not 
support themselves and they became a 
heavy load upon the local health author¬ 
ities. Tills appropriation is a fulfillment 
of the authorization provided by Con¬ 
gressman Bulwinkle’s measure. 

I do not know whether this amount is 
sufficient or ample. I do know of its 
pressing need in Arizona, and I have re¬ 
cently been told that the Federal Govern¬ 
ment is furnishing needed equipment and 
competent personnel to work with the 
public health authorities of the State of 
Arizona in fighting the ravages of this 
dread disease. This is but one of the 
Thany items in the measure before us call¬ 
ing for generosity and wisdom on the part 
of lawmakers. Although there are some 
items 1 think should be larger on other 
matters. I congratulate the committee 
and commend it on this appropriation 
for public health in cooperation with the 
States. 

Mr. H CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Chair¬ 
man, I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman 
from Nebraska [Mr. Miller]. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Chair¬ 
man. I take this time to call the com¬ 
mittee’s attention to certain phases of 
this bill, particularly the Children’s 
Bureau. The Children’s Bureau was set 
up in 1912 for the purpose of studying 
the mortality rate in this country and 
the hours of labor among children. That 
is a fine function and it ought to con¬ 
tinue. The reduction in the Infant mor¬ 
tality rate and the study of the labor 
conditions existing so far as children are 
concerned must be continued. 


The Children’s Bureau has gone far 
beyond the original intent of Congress. 
Let us take a look at their growth. They 
now have an expanding maternity and 
child-health program, they have a crip¬ 
pled children’s division, they have a ma¬ 
ternal-care program for the wives of 
soldiers of the first four grades, they 
have a venereal-disease program, they 
have an industrial hygiene division, they 
have a nutritional division, and they 
have a program of vaccination and im¬ 
munization against contagious diseases. 
Many oi these health programs are be¬ 
ing carriea on by the United States Pub¬ 
lic Health Service and that is where that 
function belongs. Their activities dupli¬ 
cate the United States Public Health 
Service’s. 

I recently made a study of health 
activities in the Government. I found 
that there were 32 Federal agencies, out¬ 
side of the Army and Navy, dealing with 
some phase of public health. I intro¬ 
duced a bill with the thought of having 
a Cabinet officer appointed who would 
have jurisdiction over all of the health 
activities of our country. I feel that this 
should come about. This will eliminate 
the duplications which now exist. 

I speak from an experience of a year 
and a half as State health director of 
Nebraska. In the State of Nebraska we 
found it necessary to keep two sets of 
books. We had two groups of nurses, 
one for the Children’s Bureau and one 
for the Public Health Service. We had 
consultants coming out competing with 
the United States Public Health Service 
and the Children’s Bureau, both offering 
duplicating services. Both Bureaus 
dangled money before the State depart¬ 
ment of health offering the same services. 

Mr. Chairman. I submit that sooner 
or later we will have to look into the 
problem of the overlapping and dupli¬ 
cations that now occur in connection 
with public health. I am sure if we 
would unite all health activities under 
one umbrella, it would give to the people 
a better service and less money would be 
taken from the pockets of the taxpayers. 

'The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Nebraska has expired. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield myself such time as 
I may require. 

Mr. Chairman, there is not a Member 
of the House that I know of who would 
begrudge giving every dollar that is 
really required for the protection of 
children, for children’s health and re¬ 
lated necessities when proper justifica¬ 
tion can be given by the governmental 
agency in charge. All of us who are 
parents place the health of our children 
paramount in our considerations. At 
the same time, Mr. Chairman, it might 
well be stated here that in this bill we 
are giving practically the same amount 
to the Children’s Bureau, yes, as a mat¬ 
ter of fact, a slight addition to what that 
Bureau received for the present fiscal 
year. Therefore, I would not want the 
Record to show, as some have hinted, 
that our committee had been an^hlng 
but very generous to this particiUar 
Bureau. Every request that can be 
backed up by convincing evidence have 
been met sinnpatbietically. There are 


a very few Members, who do not have 
the facts, that are inclined to jump at 
unwarranted conclusions. Our sub¬ 
committee will always approve any 
necessary appropriations needed to take 
care of the great work performed by the 
Children’s Bureau. Furthermore, may 
I call to your attention that this is one 
of the few items that we have not de¬ 
creased in this particular bill. We must 
remember that the future of the children 
of this Nation is woven even more inex¬ 
tricably than those of our generation 
with the ability in the future years to 
come to take care of the obligations of 
this Nation. Perhaps there are some 
Members in the House who are uninten¬ 
tionally forgetting that we on the Ap- 
propriation.s Committee must guard our 
children’s financial future as American 
citizens and are doing a disservice to 
these children by continuously urging 
appropriations along certain lines for 
which no real justification has been 
made. We. of the subcommittee, cer¬ 
tainly do not apologize at all to any¬ 
one for the consideration we have given 
to public health and especially to the 
health of the children of the Nation. 
They will always be our first considera¬ 
tion, regardless of the very few who for 
some reasons might say otherwise. 

May I in closing call this fact to the 
attention of the House: This subcom¬ 
mittee took it upon itself to place in the 
bill approximately $2,000,000 to construct 
the buildings referred to bv the gentle¬ 
man from Wisconsin tMr. Keeps] in his 
splendid speceh here today for the insane 
at St. Elizabeths, even though that sum 
had not been passed on by the Bureau of 
the Budget; in other words, we of this 
subcommittee are looking ahead of the 
Bureau of the Budget along that line as 
far as public health Is concerned. I, for 
one, do not consider the Bureau of the 
Budget infallible. Generally speaking, 
the Budget is far too lavish in its esti¬ 
mates. We, as a subcommittee, do not 
intend to ever have it said that we are 
lacking in consideration for the welfare 
of any group of our people who depend 
upon this annual supply bill for their 
chance of a decent living. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Chair¬ 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I yield 
to the gentleman from Nebraska. His 
many years of work in the medical field 
qualify him as an authority on this sub¬ 
ject, and I respect him as such. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I feel that 
the committee has been more generous 
to the Public Health Service now than 
ever before. I think we should also real¬ 
ize that the best dividends that the coun¬ 
try can reap are made possible by the 
money we spend on public-health facili¬ 
ties for the prevention of disease. Small¬ 
pox. diphtheria, malaria, and typhus 
fever, all of which strike terror in the 
hearts of people, are being eliminated 
through the Public Health Service. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I can 
assure the gentleman from Nebraska who 
has always shown much interest in pub¬ 
lic health, that since I have been a mem¬ 
ber of this subcommittee we have always 
given the I^blic Health Service prac¬ 
tically every cent they have asked for. 
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and perhaps more In certain instances. 
We are proud of our Public Health Serv¬ 
ice. They hove our confidence and we 
know they will not spend unwisely what¬ 
ever sums we appropriate for them. 

Mr. ENOSL of Michigan. Mr. Chair¬ 
man. will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I yield to 
the gentleman from Michigan. His 
work on this subcommittee has been out¬ 
standing. 

Mr. ENQEL of Michigan. The reason 
for that was because the committee had 
complete confidence in Dr. Parran and 
his staff. I know of no group that has 
ever come before our subcommittee or 
any committee that has made a better 
Impression than has Dr. Parran and his 
staff, or who have Justified the expendi¬ 
ture of their appropriations in a better 
way. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read 
the bill for amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Salaries and expenses, maternal and child 
welfare: For aU authorized and necessary ad¬ 
ministrative expenses of the Children’s Bu¬ 
reau in performing the duties Imposed upon 
It by title V of the Social Security Act, ap¬ 
proved Axigust 14.1986. as amended. Including 
personal services, in the District of Colum¬ 
bia and elsewhere; supplies; services; equip¬ 
ment; newspapers, books of reference, and 
periodicals; $364,365: Provided, That no part 
of any appropriation contained in this title 
shall .be used to promulgate or carry out 
any Instruction, order, or regulation relating 
to the care of obstetrical cases which dis¬ 
criminates between persona licensed imder 
State law to practice obstetrics: Provided 
further, That the foregoing proviso shall not 
be so construed as to prevent any patient 
from having the services of any practitioner 
of her own choice, paid for out of this fund, 
so long as State laws are complied with: 
Provided further. That a State plan Shall in¬ 
clude standards for professional services pre¬ 
scribed by the State health agency within 
the limitations contained in this title and 
such standards so prescribed shall be ap¬ 
proved by the Chief of the Children’s Bureau. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows; 

Amendment offered by Mr. Judd: On page 8, 
line 24. after the colon strike out the re¬ 
mainder of the paragraph and substitute in 
lieu thereof the following: **Provided further. 
That any State plan which provides stand¬ 
ards for professional obstetrical services in 
accordance with the laws of the State shall 
be approved by the Chief of the Children's 
Bureau.” 

Mr. HARE. Mr. Chairman, the com¬ 
mittee accepts the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

This title may be cited as the '’National 
Labor Relations Board Appropriation Act, 
1946.” 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman. 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. KNtmoN: On 
page 44. line 17, strike out ”$1,730,000” and 
insert ”$780,000.’* 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, I do 
not know what the experience of the 
rest of the eountry has been with ref¬ 
erence to the National Labor Relations 


Board, but up in Minnesota it has been 
very unfortunate. For instance. I want 
to cite the case of the Minnesota Min¬ 
ing A Manufacturing Co. of St. Paul, 
where they held an election a while back 
to determine who was to be the bargain¬ 
ing agency for the employees of that 
company. An Independent union car¬ 
ried the election, but through some 
technicality the Labor Board ordered 
another election. 

In the election that was held, the em¬ 
ployees who are in the service were not 
permitted to vote. Certainly a policy 
laid down that would bar a man in uni¬ 
form from voting when their own Jobs 
and their own welfare as employees de¬ 
pended on the outcome, cannot be de¬ 
fended. 

I believe they are holding another elec¬ 
tion today. Since introducing a resolu¬ 
tion to Investigate the National Labor 
Relations Board. I have received com¬ 
munications from employees of other 
unions, urging me to use my utmost en¬ 
deavors to secure an investigation of the 
manner in which the National Labor Re¬ 
lations Board is functioning. 

Personally I cannot see much sense in 
continuing it in operation the way it is 
now being operated. The president and 
secretary of the American Federation of 
Labor in the State of Minnesota on Tues¬ 
day of this week charged that the Na¬ 
tional Labor Relations Board was merely 
an instrumentality for another group of 
organized labor and was not functioning 
in a fair and impartial manner. It seems 
to me that the sum of $1,730,000. the 
amount carried in this bill, is much too 
great for an inefficient, partial organiza¬ 
tion such as the National Labor Rela¬ 
tions Board to have to play with, and I 
have therefore offered my amendment to 
reduce the appropriation by $1,000,000. 

I appeal to the House to put the amend¬ 
ment into effect. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Ume of the 
gentleman from Minnesota has expired. 

Mrs. DOUGLAS of California. The 
cut of $402,370 out of the appropriations 
for N. L. R. B. at this time is simply 
astonishing. It surprises me more be¬ 
cause some of the people who advocate 
the cut are the very people whom I have 
heard on the floor of this House condemn 
organized labor because of its conduct 
during the war. They have charged 
labor with 4$lit>$rately creating disorder 
in this country and have said that we 
should crack down on labor. 

Now I find that these gentlemen want 
to reduce the effectiveness of N. L. R. B. 
As I understand it the Board is respon¬ 
sible for providing orderly methods by 
which employers and employees can put 
into the law of the land the law which 
enables labor to organize and bargain 
collectively. The alternative to collec¬ 
tive bargaining seems to me to be dis¬ 
order. The N. L. R. B. representatives 
here before the Appropriations Commit¬ 
tee testified that it now reauires 287 days 
for a case to be processed by N. L. R. B* 
and that in the case of elections held by 
the Board, the average time elapse be¬ 
tween request and time of election is 42 
days. Both of these periods are too long. 
Some delay Is understandable because it 
the necessary stages through which 


ease must move by orderly procedure, 
but it is generally believed that both 
these Ume periods are excessive. And 
now comes the Appropriations Commit¬ 
tee and proposes extending this time to 
perhaps 1 year in the processing of the 
average case and 2 months before an 
election can be held. If this is not cal¬ 
culated to destroy the effectiveness of 
organized and collective bargaining. I do 
not know what is. 

I hope that when the conferees from 
this House sit down with the Senate 
conferees, they will have before them an 
Increase in this appropriation recom¬ 
mended by the Senate. I hope that 
these House conferees will concur in the 
Senate recommendation, and I hope 
when this matter comes before this 
House we shall support our conferees 
in providing adequate amounts for the 
work of this Board. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
agreeing to the amendment. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. DINQELL. Mr. Chairman. I move 
to strike out the last word and I ask 
unanimous consent to speak out of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

Hiere was no objection. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to read into the Record here and now a 
challenging memorandum addressed to 
the Honorable Edward R. Stettinius, Jr., 
Secretary of State, dated at San Fran¬ 
cisco May 11. It defies the appeasers of 
Joseph Stalin as it must confound the 
pro-Russians. Communists, and errant 
anti-Polish elements here and abroad. It 
is an authoritative and an unimpeachable 
statement, the clearest, most exact and 
concise of any I have ever read on the 
subject covered. It is a veritable foun¬ 
tain of truthful information. It is an 
encyclopedic concentrate of facts. I 
commend it to you my fellow Members 
as I congratulate the Polish-American 
Congress. Refer to this masterpiece for 
fundamental information on the Polish 
problem created by our Russian ally. 

The memorandum follows: 

liXMOEANOUM OT POLISH AMXBZCAN 

ooNaans, xnc. 

Hon. Bdwabo R. SrzTTZifzus, Jr.. 

Secretary of State, 

Hotel Fairmont, San Francisco, Calif. 

Diab Mr. Sxcbxtart: Absence of Poland, a 
charter member of the United Nations, from 
the San Francisco Conference, indicates that 
the International Organization Intended for 
the preservation of future world peace is be¬ 
ing constructed on a very shaky foundation. 
Suoh a structure, with the tomb of Poland 
as its cornerstone, cannot endure. “Pax 
Americana,” the only hope of mazikind, must 
not bo based upon injustice. Victory, 
achieved through sacrilloe of our sons on the 
battlefields of the world, dare not be rendered 
futile by a new policy of appeasement at this 
Conference. 

It is evident to aU that the fate of the 
heroic Polish Nation has become a test case 
of the sincerity and strength of our American 
policy. For that reason, the silence of the 
United States delegation on the absence of 
legal representatives of Poland at this Con¬ 
ference has aroused our apprehensions. This 
sttence permitted the delegate of Soviet Rus¬ 
sia to take upon himself the role of a false 
defender of Poland. With unequaled cyn¬ 
icism. Mr. MOlotov praised the merits and 
sacrtflces of the Polish Nation, recaUing the 
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appalling losaea suffered by Poland in her 
struggle with our common enemy. The only 
purpose of his oratory was to obtain an invi¬ 
tation for a fictitious Polish delegation, com¬ 
posed of Bussian puppets. There is no doubt 
that the Lublin-Warsaw Provieional Govern¬ 
ment of Poland is an agency of the Soviet 
Government and therefore committed to the 
destruction of the independence of the Polish 
Nation through ruthless persecution of her 
people. 

Because no voice has been raised at the San 
Francisco Conference which would tell the 
world the whole truth about the methods 
employed by Soviet Russia in those parts of 
Burope occupied by the Bed Army, and par¬ 
ticularly in Poland, we consider it our duty 
to restate certain basic facts which are well 
known to the American and British Govern¬ 
ments. but which, unfortunately^ have not 
been sufficiently emphasized to the general 
public. 

In September 1039 by stabbing Poland in 
the back and thus invading the first country 
to resist Hitler's aggression. Soviet Ruscia 
violated the following treaties, both bilateral 
and multilateral, which she had voluntarily 
concluded: 

1. The peace treaty signed with Poland at 
Riga on March 18, 1021. 

2. The Brland-Kellogg Pact of 1928. 

3. The nonaggression pact between Po¬ 
land and the Soviet Union, signed on July 
25. 1932. 

4. The convention concerning definition 
of aggressor, signed in London July 8,1033. 

6. The agreement prolonging the pact of 
nonaggression until December 31,1946, signed 
on May 5. 1934. 

6. The Covenant of the League of Nations 
which the Soviet Union entered In Septem¬ 
ber 19.34. 

In the later course of events. Soviet Russia 
also violated: 

7. The Soviet-Polish Agreement of July 30, 
1041, which annulled the fourth partition of 
Poland performed by Messrs. Molotov and 
Ribbentrop on September 28, 1039. 

8. The Soviet-Polish protocol of friendship 
and alliance signed in Moscow on December 
4. 1941. 

0. Tile declaration by the United Nations 
of January 1, 1942. embodying the principles 
Of the Atlantic Charter as common aims of 
the United Nations in the war against the 
Axis. 

The present conduct of Soviet Russia on 
the territory of occupied Poland constitutes 
a further violation of international law and 
particularly of the conventions of The Hague 
and of Geneva. By a sequence of unilateral 
actions the Soviet Russian Government: 

1. Incorporated into the Soviet Union al¬ 
most one-half of Poland’s territory; 

2. Forcibly deprived the constitutional 
Government of Poland of any possibility of 
performing administrative duties on Polish 
territory, applying to the representatives of 
this Government rules and methods usually 
applied not to allies but to enemies or com¬ 
mon criminals: 

3. Refused to grant the Polish Home Army 
the rights of combatants which, upon the 
request of the United States and Great Brit¬ 
ain, was granted to them even by the Ger¬ 
mans; 

4. Barred the way to Poland to representa¬ 
tives of recognized International organiza¬ 
tions such as the Red Cross, U. N. R. R. A., 
and Polish War Relief, Inc. 

In further disregard of International law, 
Russia installed In Poland a group of Soviet 
citizens and Comintern officials, labeling 
them the Government of Poland and ap¬ 
pointed a Soviet citizen* and Comintern offi¬ 
cial as acting president of Poland. The Gov¬ 
ernment of the Soviet Union and also the 
Government of the White Russian and 
Ukrainian Soviet Republics signed with this 
group of Soviet and Communist officials, sev¬ 
eral treaties. Including an agreement estab¬ 
lishing the eastern boundary of Poland al¬ 


most entirely along the line originally drawn 
by Messrs. Molotov and Ribbentrop on Sep¬ 
tember 28.1939, and an agreement for an ex¬ 
change of population on both sides of that 
line which simply means the expulsion of 
about 5,000,000 Poles from the territory east 
of the new frontier. 

Never were the words of President Wood- 
row Wilson, spoken in the United' States 
Senate on January 22. 1917, in relation to 
Poland, more worth reading than they are 
today. We quote them: "No right anywhere 
exists to hand peoples about from sover¬ 
eignty to sovereignty as If they were 
property." 

There are many other facta which prove 
that Soviet Russia's aim to destroy the in¬ 
dependence of the Polish state and finally to 
Include the enslaved Polish Nation Into the 
Soviet Union is being gradually achieved. 

While access to "liberated" Poland is still 
denied to representatives of the governments, 
armies, relief organizations and the press of 
the United Nations, it is known that: 

1. Enlisted men and officers of the Polish 
Home Army are daily arrested and deported 
inside Russia, sent to concentration camps, 
in many Instances shot or hanged, always 
according to Soviet rules—without trial. 

2. The same treatment is being Inflicted on 
representatives of all Polish political parties 
except the Communist Party and those who, 
under terror, accepted Communist control. 

3. Mass deportations and arrests are being 
applied to entire groups of the population. 
In addition to the estimated 2,000,000 Poles 
deported into the interior of Russia during 
the period of 1939-41, according to very con¬ 
servative estimates 300,000 persons were 
recently deported into Russia from the east¬ 
ern part of Poland, with 200,000 persons de¬ 
ported to unknown destinations from west¬ 
ern Poland. 

4. A shift of population prepared and par¬ 
tially commenced In the eastern part of 
Poland will deprive several million of Poles 
of their homes. 

5. The population of Poland has been com¬ 
pletely deprived of all rights guaranteed to 
them by the Polish Constitution, i. e., 
freedom of speech, freedom of the press, free¬ 
dom of worship, freedom of assembly, free¬ 
dom of association and of the right which is 
accorded in civilized countries even to com¬ 
mon criminals—the right to a fair trial. 

6. Economic and social laws applied by 
Soviet authorities, directly or through officials 
forming the so-called provisional govern¬ 
ment, tend toward complete annihilation of 
free enterprise and business; all sum's of 
money over $6 per person and $40 per busi¬ 
ness enterprise have been confiscated; farm 
land has been divided into small holdings of 
approximately 6 acres per family, a size 
which is Inadequate even for the bare 
maintenance of life. EJrection of buildings of 
any kind upon these new farm holdings is 
forbidden, a ban which proves that the so- 
called land reform in Poland constitutes a 
first step toward early collectivization. 

7. Polish industry is being dismantled and 
Industrial machinery shipped daily to Soviet 
Ruasla. 

8. Action to deprive Poland of Its age-old 
Christian and western culture Is underway, 
with children being forcibly taken from their 
parents and sent to special schools inside 
Russia for "re-education." 

The above facts give only a partial picture 
of conditions prevailing In Poland. Though 
incomplete, they show Incontrovertlbly that, 
contrary to the Yalta declaration, Poland and 
other countries of eastern and central Europe 
have not been liberated by the Red army, but 
that they are occupied by Soviet Russia. If 
it were not for the complete blackout under 
which soviet Russia keeps the territories oc¬ 
cupied by the Red army, conditions prevail¬ 
ing there would be revealed as still more 
appalling. 

Even this Incomplete Information, how¬ 
ever, permits the statement that Soviet Rus- 
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Sian forces now occupying Poland, using 
methods similar to those employed for over 
6 years by the Germans, tend toward the 
same aim as that of their predecessors, which 
is the enslavement and eventual extermina¬ 
tion of the Polish people. This analogy be¬ 
comes more poignant by consideration of the 
fact that ruthless treatment is being inflicted 
on those same groups and individuals which 
for nearly 6 years relentlessly fought the 
Germans. 

It Is not by coincidence that the com¬ 
mander in chief of the Polish Home Army, 
General Bor-Komorowski, who led the heroic 
Warsaw uprising and was granted full com¬ 
batant rights by the United States and Brit¬ 
ish Governments, Is considered by the Soviet 
authorities and by their Lublin-Warsaw 
agency as a Fascist and a criminal. 

It is now clear that the Battle of Warsaw, 
which lasted for 63 days, played a decisive 
role in the success of the Soviet-Russian op¬ 
erations in Rumania. Despite this fact, dur¬ 
ing the whole period of the Battle of Warsaw 
the Red army stood motionless a few miles 
away from the fighting and bleeding city, 
not only denying any help to the Polish Home 
Army but also successfully preventing any 
efficient help from American and British air 
forces from reaching the Poles. 

Since the occupation of Warsaw by the Red 
Army, all leaders of the Polish underground, 
as well as soldiers and officers of the home 
army, have been persecuted by the Soviet 
secret police with a zeal equaling that of the 
Gestapo. 

At the samp time the Yalta commitments, 
which constitute a death sentence for Po¬ 
land. deprived the Polish people of their sov¬ 
ereign right to choose freely their govern¬ 
ment. a right constitutionally exercised 
through the legal president of Poland. On 
the contrary, the commitments Invested Mr. 
Molotov, assisted by two ambassadors to the 
Soviet Union, with the mission to exercise 
these rights by creating a Polish government 
which would be ready to accept that death 
sentence. 

We are strongly convinced that the Yalta 
decisions concerning Poland, flatly contra¬ 
dictory to the Atlantic Charter and to the 
practice of international law, are responsible 
for the tragedy now being enacted In Poland. 
We regret that the American delegation to 
the San Francisco Conference does nothing 
to remedy this condition, despite official 
statements that the aim of the Conference 
is to insure right and Justice and that it is 
not being held in order to Justify acts of 
power politics and violations of law. 

It is obvious to every American that no 
free and independent government, truly rep¬ 
resentative of the Polish people, can be con¬ 
stituted and be able to function under hos¬ 
tile Soviet occupation. Any act of setting up 
a government in Poland in disregard to the 
authority of the President of the Republic 
and while the Soviet occupying forces exer¬ 
cise authority over any portion of Polish 
territory, could not be granted recognition 
by the United States Government. Such a 
recognition would amount to a complete dis¬ 
regard of our and other United Nations' 
duties toward the people of Poland and It 
would cast a shadow over the hitherto mag¬ 
nificent conduct of Americans in Interna¬ 
tional relations. The Yalta agreements con¬ 
cerning Poland are Irreconcilable with our 
international obligations. 

When informing the American people of 
the Yalta decisions. President Roosevelt 
called them "a compromise," thus indirectly 
stating that he did not regard these decisions 
as Just and that he was compelled to accept 
them. He even added, quite frankly, that 
he was by no means satisfied with all of 
them. No effort to make Russia fulfill the 
Yalta agreements makes them any better or 
more Just. 

Iq consideration of all of the above, 
the Polish American Congress, representing 
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6,000,000 Americans of Polish descent, de¬ 
clares that It stands firmly by the principles 
of the Atlantic Charter and those expressed 
by President Roosevelt on January 17. 1943: 

**American foreign pcfiioy must uphold the 
sanctity of Internationa] treaties. This is a 
cornerstone on which all relations between 
nations must depend." 

Therefore, the Polish American Congress 
emphatically restates the principles embodied 
in its resolution of March 0. 1945; 

1. Only the constitutional Polish Govern¬ 
ment in London today represents the Polish 
Nation and people, and only the constitu¬ 
tional government of Poland can and should 
take part in the Conference in San Francisco. 

1. Any government brought into being 
by a foreign power will not be representative 
of the will and rights of the Polish Nation 
and as such cannot be recognised by the 
United States without violation of the ele¬ 
mentary principles of law and Justice. 

3. Any elections held on Polish soil under 
Soviet occupation are in the nature of things 
a distortion and falsification of the will of 
the Polish Nation, a violation of a free con¬ 
science and as such are lawless and illegal. 

Since the day when this resolution was 
passed, the Soviet Government has not only 
continued persecutions in the occupied coun¬ 
try and the sabotage of all negotiations re¬ 
garding Poland, but finally has been forced to 
admit the arrest of the democratic Polish 
underground leaders who, under a pledge of 
safe conduct, had accepted an invitation to 
confer with the Russians. 

That outrageous breach of faith, accom¬ 
panied by absurd accusations against the vic¬ 
tims—the very men who had directed Poland’s 
underground resistance against the Germans 
and thus contributed to the present victory— 
is more than Just another crime intended to 
suppress the voice of free Poland. It la also 
an insult to our own United States, whose 
Government bad encouraged, during all these 
years, Pollsh-Ruaslan negotiations and ac¬ 
cepted the Yalta compromise, contrary to 
the opinion of millions of Americans. 

The Polish American Congress, therefore, 
requests that in view of these new develop¬ 
ments: 

1. The Yalta decisions regarding Poland be 
denounced by the United States Government. 

2. The only legal Polish Government— 
which conducted the war against Germany 
from the beginning to the end and also de¬ 
clared war upon Japan—which is recognized 
by all United Nations with the exception only 
of the Soviet Union and of one or two of its 
satellites, which never ceased to be loyally 
supported by the Polish armed forces and 
by practically all Polea free to express their 
opinion—should be Invited to send an official 
delegation to the San Francisco Conference. 

3. The arrested Polish underground leaders 
should be liberated Immediately. 

4. The fate of the two American citizens of 
Polish descent, whose execution Wi,8 reported 
In the British Parliament, and the status of 
all American citizens In occupied Poland 
should be at once fully Investigated. 

5. Finally, we request that in view of the 
unconditional surrender of Germany and the 
end of the war In Europe, article VI of the 
Moscow declaration of October 80, 1043, 
should be carried out. and since the four 
powers promised In this article that after 
the termination of the hostilities they will 
not employ their military forces within the 
boundaries of other states, the forces of the 
Soviet Uhion should be withdrawn from 
Polish territory. 

PoLisK Amkrican OoNcnnSf 
OBAtLXS ROZMAaiX, 

President, Chicago* 
Framk Jamuzzxwskx, 

Vice President, Detroit* i 
lONATxus Ntnacnwioe, 

Director, New York* , 

fisw nuNomso, Mag il, t9i$. 


The Clerk concluded the reading of 
the bUl. 

Mr. HARS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose, and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Aomason, Chairman of the Com¬ 
mittee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union, reported that that com¬ 
mittee having had under consideration 
the bill (H. R. 3199) making appropria¬ 
tions for the Department of Labor, the 
Federal Security Agency, and related in¬ 
dependent agencies, for the fiscal year 
ending June 30,1846, and for other pur¬ 
poses, had directed him to report the 
bill back to the House with an amend¬ 
ment, with the recommendation that the 
amendment be agreed to and that the 
bill as amended do pass. 

Mr. HARE. Mr. Speaker, I move the 
previous question on the bill and amend¬ 
ment to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAK:ER. The question is on 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon¬ 
sider was laid on the table. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. DINOELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
imanlmous consent to insert in the Ric- 
ORD as part of my speech a few moments 
ago in the Committee of the Whole a 
memorandum which was delivered to the 
Honorable Edward R. Stettinius, Jr., at 
San Francisco. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Michi¬ 
gan? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. DOUGLAS of CaUfomla. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask imanimous consent to ex¬ 
tend my remarks in the Rxcoro immedi¬ 
ately foUowing the remarks made by the 
gentleman from Minnesota ridr. Knut¬ 
son] in the Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
CaUfomla? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
in the Riccmo pertaining to Judges’ sal¬ 
aries in the State of California. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request ol the gentleman from Cali¬ 
fornia? , 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that my col¬ 
league, the gentleman from New Tork 
[Bfr. Reed], may extend his own remarks 
in the Appendix of the Rxcoss and in¬ 
clude therei n cert ain tables. 

The SPEAKER. Xs there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr McDonough aid»d and was given 
permission to extend his remarks In the 
Appendix and include therein an artide 
from the Industrial and Engineering 
Chemistry magazine, 

Mr. JXSDD asked and was given per¬ 
mission to revise and extend his rematks; 


May It 

and to extend his remarks in the Ap^ 
pendix and include therdn an article. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin asked and 
was given permission to extend his re¬ 
marks in the Record and include an edi¬ 
torial. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN and Mr. 
KSyiFE asked and were given permission 
to revise and extend the remarks they 
made in Committee of the Whole today, 
NATIONAL MARITTMS DAY 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan¬ 
imous consent that on Tuesday. May 22, 
1845, which has been designated by proc¬ 
lamation of the President of the United 
States as National Maritime Day, im¬ 
mediately after the reading and approval 
of th': Journal, I may be permitted to 
address the House for 1 hour and to 
yield to such Members as 1 may desire 
within that time. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Vir¬ 
ginia? 

There was no objection. 

LEAVE OP absence 

By unanimous consent, leave of ab¬ 
sence was granted to Mr. Cochran (at 
the request of Mr. Suluvan) for 2 weeks, 
on account of illness. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly (at 3 o’clock and 51 min¬ 
utes p. m.) the House adjourned until 
tomorrow, Friday, May 18, 1845, at 12 
o’clock noon. 


COMMITTEE H E ARIN GS 

CoMKirm ON World War Vbtiranb' 
Legislation 

Committee on World War Veterans’ 
Legislation will meet in open session on 
Friday, May 18, 1945, in the committee 
room, 356 House Office Building. 

CoMiarm on Intbretats and Forexon 
CoMMsaoi (Bridoi Buboommxttbe) 

’There will be a meeting of the Bridge 
Subcommittee of the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce at 10 
a. m., Fdday, May 18, 1845, to resume 
public beari^s on H. R. 541, a bill au¬ 
thorizing and directing the Commission¬ 
ers of the District of Columbia to con¬ 
struct 2 four-lane bridges to replace 
the existing Fourteenth Street or High¬ 
way Bridge across the Potomac River, 
and for other purposes. (Proponent wit¬ 
nesses.) 

COMMXTTIE ON INTERSTATE AND PORIXOK 
COICICERCZ 

There will be a meeting of the Com¬ 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com¬ 
merce at 10 o'clock a. m.. Tuesday, May 
22, 1845, to resume public hearings on 
H. R. 3170, a bill to provide Federal aid 
for the development of public airports 
and to amend existing law relating to 
air-navigation facilities. 

OOMMSTOM ON PUBLIC BUlLOXlfOS AND OaOUNOB 

There will be a meeting of the Commit¬ 
tee on Public Buildings and Grounds at 
10 ohloek a. m. on Tuesday, Bfay 82,1945, 
for consideration of housing for veterans*' 
famUies. 
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GOKMITTB on TKX JtTDIOUBT 

Subcommittee No. m of the Commit¬ 
tee on the Judidary will besin hearings 
at 10 a. m., Wednesday* May 23* 1945, on 
H. R. 2357. to amend an act entitled ‘*An 
act to supplement existing laws against 
unlawful restraints and monopolies, and 
for other purposes*'* approved October 
15* 1914 (38 Stat. 730)* as amended (secs. 
7 and 11). The hearings will be held in 
the Judiciary Committee room* 346 House 
Office Building. 

COMMITTSS ON IMMIGRATION AND 

Naturalization 

There will be a meeting of the Com¬ 
mittee on Immigration and Naturaliza¬ 
tion at 10:30 o'clock on Wednesday, May 
23,1945. 

Committer on Expenditures in the Executtvs 
Departments 

Hearings on H. R. 2177 will be held 
starting Wednesday, May 23, 1945* at 
10 a. m., to continue until completed. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS. ETC. 

Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

477. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
the Navy, transmitting a draft of a proposed 
bill further amending the part of the act 
entitled “An act making appropriations for 
the naval service for the fiscal year ending 
June 30. 1921, and for other purposes,’* ap¬ 
proved June 4. 1020, as amended, relating to 
the conservation, care, custody, protection, 
and operation of the naval petroleum and 
oil-shale reserves; to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

478. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting supple¬ 
mental estimates of appropriation for the 
fiscal year 10 0. In the amount of $29,577.04, 
together v/itb drafts of proposed provisions 
pertaining to existing appropriations, for the 
Department of the Interior (H. Doc. No. 
179): to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed. 

479. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a supple¬ 
mental estimate of appropriations for the 
Federal Works Agency for the fiscal year 
1945, in the amount of $640,000 (H. Doc. 
No. 180): to the Committee on Appropria¬ 
tions and ordered to be printed. 

480. A letter from the President of the 
United States Civil Service Commission, 
transmitting a draft of a proposed amend¬ 
ment to t^e Civil Service Retirement Act 
of May 29, 1930, as amended, designed to 
protect the retirement rights of persons who 
leave the civil service to enter the armed 
forces of the United States; to the Com¬ 
mittee on the Civil Service. 

481. A letter from the Clerk. South Trimble* 
House of Representatives, transmitting the 
evidence with regard to 79 contested elec¬ 
tions filed on behalf of Moss A. Plunkett 
(H. Doc. No. 181). was taken from the Speak¬ 
er’s table, referred to the Committee on 
Elections No. 1, and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMllTEBS ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of rule xm* reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar* as follows: 

Mr. MAY: Committee on MUltary Affairs. 
8. 612. An act to amend the National De¬ 
fense Act, as amended, so as to eliminate 
provisions for retirement of wing commanders 


of the Air Corps; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 584). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. MAY: Committee on Military Affairs. 
S. 889. An act to amend section 47c of the 
National Defense Act of June 8, 1916, as 
amended, so os to authorize credit to students 
now or hereafter enrolled in the senior divi¬ 
sion of the Reserve Officer Training Corps for 
military training received while on active 
duty in the Army, Navy. Marine Corps, or 
Coast Guard, or while pursuing a course of 
instruction In the Naval Reserve Officers* 
Training Corps; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 686). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. CELLER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
House Joint Resolution 132. Joint resolu¬ 
tion to limit the operation of aections 109 and 
113 of the Criminal Code, and sections 861. 
366, and 366 of the Revised Statutes, and 
certain other provisions of law; with amend¬ 
ment (Rept. No. 686). Referred to the 
House Calendar. 

Mr. ELLIOTT: Joint Committee on the 
Disposition of Executive Papers. House 
Report No. 587. Report on the disposition of 
certain papers of sundry executive depart¬ 
ments, ^^dered to be printed. 

Mr. KEE: Committee on Foreign Affairs. 
House Resolution 215. Resolution urging 
the formation of an organisation to be known 
as the International Office of Education; with 
amendments (Rept. No. 688). Referred to 
the House Calendar. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 

Under clause 2 of rule XXU* the Com¬ 
mittee on Pensions was discharged from 
the consideration of the bill (H. R. 3196) 
granting an increase of pension to Mrs. 
Lizzie Johnson, and the same was re¬ 
ferred to the Committee on Invalid Pen¬ 
sions. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 3 of rule XXU. public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. LESINSKI: 

H. B. 3251. A bill to extend pension bene¬ 
fits under the laws reenacted by Public Low 
269, Seventy-fourth Congress, August 13. 
1935, as now or hereafter amended, to cer¬ 
tain persons who served with the United 
States military or naval forces engaged In 
hostilities in the Moro Province, including 
Mindanao, or In the Islands o^ Samar and 
Leyte, after July 4. 1902, and prior to Janu¬ 
ary 1, 1914, and to their unremarried widows, 
child, or children; to the Committee on In¬ 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. BENNET of New York: 

H. it. 3252. A bill to authorize a preliminary 
examination and survey of Susquehanna 
River and Its tributaries at, and In the vicin¬ 
ity of, Sidney. N. Y.. for flood control, for 
run-off and waterflow retardation, and for 
soll-eroBlon prevention; to the Committee 
on Flood Control._ 

By Mr. HOLIFIELD: 

H.R. 3253. A bill to facilitate the receipt 
of hospital treatment and domloillary care by 
former members of the armed forces at In¬ 
stitutions nearest to their places of residence; 
to the Committee on World War Veterans* 
Legislation. 

By Mr. MILLER of Nebraska: 

H.R.3254. A bill to amand aeotlon 6 of 
the act of March 20, 1988* to authorize the 
furnishing In private faculties of medical and 
hospital treatment to certain veterans; to 
the Committee on World War Veterans’ Leg¬ 
islation. 

By BCr. ROGERS of Florida: 

H. R. 8256. A bill conferring jurisdiction 
upon the District Court of the United States 
Ibr tns Southern Distrlot of Florida to hear. 


determine, and render judgment In favor of 
all persons for damages or losses arising or 
resulting from the construction, further de¬ 
velopment. and improvement of the Intra- 
coastal Waterway, from Jacksonville, Fla., to 
Afiaml, Fla., and for other purposes: to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. RABfSPECK: 

H. R. 8256. A hill to amend the Civil Service 
Retirement Act approved May 29. 1930, as 
amended, In order to protect the retirement 
rights of persons who leave the service to 
enter the armed forces of the United States; 
to the Committee on the Civil Service. 

By Mr. RANDOLPH: 

H. K. 8267. A bill to remove restrictions to 
the appointment of retired officers of the 
United States Public Health Service as 
Superintendent of GaUlnger Mimlolpal Hos¬ 
pital in the District of OolumbU, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on the 
District of ColumbliL_ 

By Mr. STARKEY: 

H.R.3268. A bill providing for additional 
pay to mUltary and naval personnel, and fc«r 
other purposes: to the Committee on MUltary 
Affairs. 

By Mr. McGEHEE: 

H. Res. 262. Resolution providing for an 
additional clerk to the Committee on Claims; 
to the Committee on Accounts. 


MEMORIALS 

Under clause 3 of rule XXn, memorials 
were presented and referred as follows; 

By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Turkish 
Grand National Assembly, memorializing the 
President and the Congpress of the United 
States by an expression of Its sorrow at the 
death of President Roosevelt; to the Com¬ 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, memorial of Dr. Ivan Blbar, president 
of the Anti-Fascist Council of N&tional Lib¬ 
eration of Yugoslavia, memorializing the 
President and the Congress of the United 
States by an expression of sincere sympathy 
in regard to the death of our late President, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 1 of rule XXll, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. POWELL: 

H. R. 3269. A bill granting a pension to 
Matthew Henson; to the Committee on Pen¬ 
sions. 

By Mr. McGEHEE: 

H.R.8260. A bill confirming the claim of 
IfflBs Lucille Romano to certain lands In the 
State of Mississippi, county of Warren; to 
the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. O'BRIEN of Illinois: 

H.R.3261. A bill for the relief of Gen. 
WlUiam J. Williamson; to the Committee on 
Claims. 


PETmONS. ETC. 

Under clause 1 of rule XXH, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk's desk 
and referred as follows: 

666. By Mr. BARRETT of Wyoming: Peti¬ 
tion of Mrs. Thomas L. Birch and 26 other 
citizens of Lucerne, Wyo., and vicinity* re¬ 
questing passage of House bill 2082; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

666. By Mr. BUROIN: Petition of citizens 

of Lexington, N. C.. to pass House bill 2082, 
prohibiting the manufacture, sale, or trans¬ 
portation of alcoholic liquors in the United 
States for the duration of the war, and the 
period of demobilization; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary._ 

667. By Mr. COCHRAN: Petition of Jamea 
A. lewis and 27 other citizens of St. Louis* 
Mo., protesting against the passage of any 
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prohibition legislation by tha Oongtess; to 
the Committee on the Jutflelary. 

068. Also, petition of Jane F. Gharry and 
81 other dtlsens of 8t. lioola, Ifo.. protesting 
against the passage of any prohibition legis¬ 
lation by the Oon gr a oa; to tha Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

669. Also, petition of Jidius O. Meyer and 
39 other oitiaens of Bt. IjouIs. Mo., protest¬ 
ing against the passage of any prohibition 
legislation by tha Congress; to the Commit¬ 
tee on tha Judiciary. 

670. Also, petition of Victor Begna and 27 
other oitlaanB of 8t. Louis. Mo., protesting 
against the passage of any prohibition legis¬ 
lation by tha Congress; to the Committee on 
tha Judiciary. 

671. Alao, potion of Frank Cllufo and 82 
other oitiaens of 8t. Louis. Mo., protesting 
against the passage of any prohibition legis¬ 
lation by the Congress; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

672. By Mr. OSELAN: Petition passed by 
both tha House and Senate of the State of 
Oonneotlcut. known as Bouse Joint Resolu¬ 
tion 966. memorialiaing the Congress to 
pass universal military training legislation at 
the present session oi Congress, submitted 
by the Honorable Charles J. Prestia, secretary 
of state at Connecticut, and Introduced 
Mr. Russell, of Lyme. Conn.; to the Commit¬ 
tee on Military Affairs. 

673. By Mr. GCXIDWIN: Petition of Greater 
Boston C. I. O. Industrial Union Coimcil re¬ 
garding conditions at the Boston Mavy Yard; 
to the Committee o n La bor. 

674. By Mr. KEARNEY: Petition containing 
the signatures of 97 dtiaens of Brooklyn, 
New York City, Flushing, and nearby com¬ 
munities. State of New York, advocating tha 
enactment of a merchant seamenb bill of 
rights; to the Conunlttee on tha Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

675. By the SPEAKER: Petition of Amarillo 
Credit Association. Amarillo. Tea., petitioning 
consideration of their resolution with refer¬ 
ence to securing amendments to the present 
Emergency Price Control Act; to the Commit¬ 
tee on Banking and Currency. 

676. Also, petition of Utica Chamber of 
Commercc.-Utlca. N. Y„ petitioning consider¬ 
ation of their resolution with reference to 
increasing specific exemption from excees- 
pioflts tax from 610,000 to 625,000 to assist 
small business; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

677. Also, petition of Syngman Rhee, chair¬ 
man of the Korean ddagation, petitioning 
oonsideration at their resolution with refer¬ 
ence to tha admission of^ths provisional gov¬ 
ernment of tha Republio of Korea as a mem¬ 
ber of the San Frandaeo Conference on In¬ 
ternational Seourtty Organization; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

678. Also, petition of Edward Martin, Gov¬ 
ernor of tha Conuttonwaalth of Pennsylvania, 
and others, p^tionlng consideration of their 
resolution with reference to' the establish¬ 
ment of the headquarters of the Peace Con¬ 
ference in the ci^ of Philadelphia; to tha 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

679. Also, petition of Harry S. Thur. of 
Milwaukee. Wls., petitioning consideration of 
his resolution with referenoa to requesting 
impeachment of F. Ryan Duffy, judge of Dis¬ 
trict Court of the United States for tha East¬ 
ern District of Wisconsin; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, May 18,1945 

Tha Hoiue met at 12 o’clock noon. 

Rev. BetfmA Braskaxnp. D. D.. pastor 
of the Ounftoa Temple Memorial Presby¬ 
terian Chureh/Washlngton, D. C., offered 
the followlnff prayer: 


O Thou who art man’s unfalUng 
friend, we pray that in all our thoughta 
and toils during this day we may have 
the constant inspiration of Thy divine 
companionship to coiibsel and en¬ 
courage us. 

We thank Thee for the revelation 
which Thou.hast made of Thyself in the 
Christ, the friend who stlcketh closer 
than a brother. Grant that we may 
gladly accept His overtures of friend¬ 
ship and may He create within our hearts 
a capacity for a more friendly feeling 
toward all mankind. 

We pray that the social order which 
we are seeking to build may be a beauti¬ 
ful friendship. May the blessings which 
Thou hast bestowed upon us so bounti¬ 
fully become contributions with which 
we shall minister to the welfare and hap¬ 
piness of the needy. 

Humbly and confidently we would con¬ 
tinue to labor and pray for the coming 
of the kingdom when men evenrwhere 
shall live together in brotherhood and 
peace. 

In Christ’s name we pray. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yes¬ 
terday was read and approved. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Frasier, its legislative clerk, announced 
that the Senate had passed a bill and a 
concurrent resolution of the following 
titles, in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested: 

8.807. An act to Improva Mlary and waga 
administration in the Federal service; to pro¬ 
vide pay for overtime and for night and holi¬ 
day work; to amend the Claaeiflcatiop Act of 
1923, as amended; to bring about a reduction 
In Federal personnel and to eetabliah per- 
aonnel ceilinga for Federal departments and 
agencies; to require a qtiarterly analysis of 
Federal employment; and for other purposes; 
and 

8. Con. Res. 14. Concurrent reeolutlon au¬ 
thorizing that the letter of the Secretary of 
the Interior, dated February 2. 1945, trans¬ 
mitting a report on a survey of the fishery 
resources of the United States and its poases- 
■ioni be printed as a Senate document, and 
providing for the printing of additional 
copies thereof. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate disagrees to the amendments of 
the House to the MU (8.72) entitled ”An 
act for the relief of Antonio Ruiz.** 

The message also announced that the 
Acting President pro tempore has ap¬ 
pointed Ml, Babkley and Mr. BsiwsTta 
members hi the joint select oonunittee 
on the part of the Senate, as provided 
for in the act of August 5,1238, entitled 
”An act to provide for the disposition of 
certain records of the United States Qov- 
emment,” for the dispoaitioin of eieou- 
tlve papers in the following departments 
and agencies: 

1. Department of Commeroe. 

2. Department of the Navy, 

8. Department of War. 

4. Federal Security Agency* 

g. Federal Works Agency, 

6. National Archives. 

7. National Housing Agency, 

8. Office of Price Admintstmtlom 

9. Railroad Retlment Board, 

" 10. War BCanpower Commission. 


THE LATB HARRY FSLLBI 

The SPBAKBR. The Chair will rec- 
ognlie first those Members who desire to 
make some remarks about our late frlendt 
Harry FiUen. 

The Chair recognises the gentleman 
from Indiana fMr. XiUslowI. 

Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. I^ker, it is with 
a very sad heart that X rise to inform the 
House that Harry Pillen, cashier of the 
Office of Sergeant at Arms of the Bouse 
of Representatives, passed away at Doc¬ 
tors’ Hospital in the city of Washington 
at 4:25 o’clock this morning. 

BIr. Pillen was bom in dneinnaU 66 
years ago and he came to Washington as 
an appointee of the late Representative 
Alfred O. Allen, of Cincinnati, to accept 
a position as a clerk in the disbursing of¬ 
fice of the House of Representatives in 
January 1814. He had been continuously 
employ^ at the House wing of the Capi¬ 
tol since that time. His connection with 
the Office of Sergeant at Arms dated back 
to January 1818, when he became assist¬ 
ant cashier, and on December 7,1881. he 
became cashier to take the place vacated 
by Kenneth Romney, who had been pro¬ 
moted to be Sergeant «t Arms. 

Surviving Mr. Pillen are Mrs. Pillen and 
two fine sons. Herbert and Joseph. Her¬ 
bert formerly was secretary of Senator 
Robert J. Bulkley, of Ohio, and is now 
associated with Mr. Bulkley in the prac¬ 
tice of law. Joseph is a director of the 
War Finance Division of the Treasury 
Department, located at Chicago. Both 
sons were with their father when he 
died. 

Mr. PlUen’s death is a great personal 
loss to me. as it will be to many others 
who were the beneficiaries of his unfail¬ 
ing kindness. It was my privilege to 
know him and to enjoy his friendship 
from the time of his arrival in Washing¬ 
ton 31 years ago. He bad a wonderful 
personality—a personality that was the 
embodiment of kindness and good will. 
He held no college degree, but he had 
marvelous efficiency, bom of good sense 
and sound judgment He did not have 
an enemy on earth. He would walk a 
mile to avoid hurting the feelings of 
anyone. He was a beautiful character 
with a fine sense of responsibility to his 
fellow beings and to his Maker. 

He had only one hobby, but it was very 
dear to his soul and commanded his pas¬ 
sionate devotion. His hobby was the 
growing of flowers, in which his splendid 
helpmate ardently shared his interest. 
Visitors came from far and wide to the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. Pillen at 511 Web¬ 
ster Street, this city, to view the lovely 
flowers for which their garden was fa¬ 
mous. It has always seemed to me that 
there is a close association between love** 
ly flowers and lovely people and that 
thought becomes a conviction when I 
think of Mr. Pillen and his affectionate 
nature and the many kind acts he per¬ 
formed to help others over the rough 
places of life. Of him It might be said 
as was said of another, that if every per¬ 
son to whom he has done a kindness were 
to place a flower on his tomb bis body 
would rest b eneat h a wlldemess of roses. 

TbeSPBAKBSt The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from C3eorgta IBIr. V»f-» 
80Nl. 
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Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, the death 
of no man connected with the service of 
the House during my more than 30 years 
in Washington has grieved me more 
deeply tha nthe passing of Harry PlUen, 
cashier of the Office of the Sergeant at 
Arms. X have known him ever since I 
came to Washington. Not only was he 
a highly efficient public officer but he was 
a man possessing every quality which we 
admire in a human being. He was al¬ 
ways kind, considerate, and thoughtful. 
Every Member of the House is Indebted 
to his fine spirit of accommodation and 
helpfulness. He had no enemies and 
every person who knew him on Capitol 
Hill, whether a Member of the House or 
an employee, was his friend. He was 
possessed of a gentle spirit and a noble 
soul, and I sincerely mourn his passing. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Ra- 

BAT7T]. 

Mr. RABAUT. Harry Pillen is gone. 
His splint will linger long in the Capitol 
of this Nation. I was attracted to him 
almost from the day of my coming here, 
by his soft voice, his kindly manner, and 
his deep interest in everyone. He seemed 
to be the embodiment of that phrase 
which is known to us from the time we 
stood at our mother’s knee, “Do unto 
others as you would have them do unto 
you.” His whole life was one of devoted 
service. He was a lover of the souls of 
men. Harry Pillen was a religious man. 
I say for him that he was a living expres¬ 
sion of the words, “What does it profit a 
man to gain the whole world and lose 
his immortal soul.’' 

'The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from California [Mr. 
Tolan]. 

Mr. TOLAN. Mr. Speaker, when I 
came here in 1934 I first became ac¬ 
quainted with Harry Pillen through 
Sergeant at Arms Kenneth Romney, 
whom I have known for neai’ly 40 years, 
one of my closest and most valued 
friends, being a former resident of Mon¬ 
tana. Scarcely a day would go by but 
I would have to talk with Harry Pillen. 
He carried on his work for many years, 
and if any single* Member of Congress 
ever received a discourteous word from 
him. I have never heard of it. He was 
a kindly soul. I think there is no Mem¬ 
ber of Congress who has not felt his 
kindness, whether he wanted to have 
some paper notarized or whether he 
wanted to ask some other favor, Harry 
always kindly complied. 

His wife was taken to the hospital 
with pneumonia. Then Harry was 
stricken. He was married nearly half a 
century and had two wonderful sons. 
I do not know when Harry would ever 
leave his office but to go straight home to 
his lovely wife and family. He was one 
of the finest, cleanest, kindliest, sweetest 
characters X have ever known in my life. 

Xn passing may I say the House of Rep¬ 
resentatives has not only a large bank, 
but tha only one of its kind in the world. 
About $12,000,000 yearly passes through 
our bank under the direct control of 
the Sergeant at Arms, our dear friend, 
Kenneth Romney and his able assistants, 
Harry, John, and Bert, No one has 
ever heard of a single word of criticism. 


of rumor, or taint against the adminis¬ 
tration of this fine and courteous office. 
Seldom do I take the floor, but I do so 
now to say that, in my humble opinion, 
Harry Pillen was a saint in every action 
he took and every word he uttered. 
Harry had his own philosophy of life 
and he carried it in his golden heart every 
day of his life, and it was—^you cannot 
conquer sickness or death, but you can be 
kind. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Allen], 

Mr. AIXEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 

I also wish to Join my colleagues in pay¬ 
ing my respects to Harry Pillen. I, too, 
have known him for over 12 years. There 
could be no one who could give and did 
give better service and be more con¬ 
scientious. Harry had those attributes 
of service, and I am sure every Mem¬ 
ber. irrespective of party. Is greatly 
stunned by his departure. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Reed]. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speak¬ 
er, it was my privilege and pleasure to 
know Harry Pillen for almost a quarter 
of a century. I do not know anything 
about his church affiliations. Whatever 
they may be, he certainly lived accord¬ 
ing to the faith. I think 1 know from 
my acquaintance with him that his true 
religion was the art of being kind. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. LanhamJ . 

Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Speaker, In paying 
tribute to the memory of Harry Pillen we 
but follow the natural prmnptings of our 
hearts. A sweeter or more genial spirit 
never graced the Capitol corridors. He 
was able. He was faithful. He was 
modest. He was unostentatious, but ex¬ 
traordinarily efficient. His religious con¬ 
victions bring again forcefully to our at¬ 
tention the belief which we all cherish 
that “it is not all of life to live nor all of 
death to die.** 

So as we extend our sincere condo¬ 
lence to his bereaved family we Join with 
them in this message to Harry who has 
gone to his reward; 

Good bye. good friend. 

In God’s good time. 

In God’s good clime. 

We’ll meet again. 

And in that land, 

Where wc shall know 
No pain or woe, 

Well understand. 

The SPEAKER. The chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 

ItAMSPECK 1 

Mr. RAMSPECK. Mr. Speaker, some¬ 
body has said that the way to have 
friends is to be one. Judged by that 
standard, Harry Pillen had unlimited 
friendship in this body among the peo¬ 
ple who knew him, because he was al¬ 
ways courteous and friendly; he was 
competent and efficient. We are all going 
to miss him. 

We say, “Godspeed, Harry. God bless 
those you l e ft beh ind." 

The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
Doughton]. 

Mr. IX)UGHTON of North Carolina. 
Mr. Speaker, I was saddened—in fact. 
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pained—to learn this morning of the 
passing of our friend, Harry Pillen, who 
has served this House so faithfully and 
so efficiently for so long a time. 

I have known Harry Pillen since he first 
began his service in the office of the Ser¬ 
geant at Arms. During my long service 
here I have known no one who has dis¬ 
charged his duties more efficiently, more 
faithfully, more conscientiously, or in a 
manner to render outstanding service at 
all times to the Members of the House. 
I have often thought of his accommo¬ 
dating and thoughtful disposition. He 
never let an opportunity pass to be of 
service to each Member of the House. 

I am sure the House has lost one of 
the most useful and most faithful serv¬ 
ants it has ever had. To me, his pass¬ 
ing is a very great personal loss. 

EXTENSION OF REBiABKS 

Mr. ROE of Maryland asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Record and include a letter. 

Mr, McGEHEE asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include an editorial from the 
Parkersburg (W. Va.) News. 
NATIONALIZATION OP ALIENS WHO 
SERVED IN ARMED FORCES 

Mr. GOSSETT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GOSSETT. Mr. Speaker, I am 
today introducing a bill which will be 
referred to the House Committee on Im¬ 
migration and Naturalization and upon 
which I shall ask early action. The bill 
is entitled: “A bill to amend the immi¬ 
gration and naturalization laws and to 
deny admission to the United States to 
aliens who have served in the armed 
forces of any country at war with the 
United States, and to deny naturalization 
to such persons.” 

Mr. Speaker, I favor drastic curbs upon 
immigration to this land of ours. Char¬ 
ity begins at home and we must not 
become a land of refuge for the op¬ 
pressed of the earth, or a land of ad¬ 
venture for those who may wish to leave 
their own countries. We must be very 
selective as to the few who may be per¬ 
mitted immigration to America. Our 
present laws theoretically exclude Jap¬ 
anese and Communists. But under im¬ 
migration quotas that will soon open to 
Germany and Italy, thousands of Nazis 
and Fascist can and will, unless ap¬ 
propriate action is taken, come to Amer¬ 
ica. Many of them will come with dis¬ 
eased minds and hearts. We might have 
absorbed such poison in our youth. We 
cannot take such chances now. No per¬ 
son should be admitted to this country 
about whose loyalty to America there 
can be any question. Certainly we can¬ 
not undertake to assimilate any Nazis 
and Fascists. While not all members 
of the armed forces of Germany and 
Italy were Nazis or Fascists, most all 
of the Nazis and Fascists were members 
of such armed forces. The only safe and 
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sane action for iis Is to dose our doors to 
all who bore arms against us. 
BEADJUBTXNO RATES OF KHSTAGB ON 
FOX7RTH GLASS IIAZL tlATTBR 

Mr. SLAUOHTBaEt, from the Commit¬ 
tee on Rules, reported the following priv¬ 
ileged resdutloii (H* Res. 263, Rept. No. 
600), which was referred to the House 
Calendar and mdered to be printed: 

J i s sot a ed, ThatlmniMllately upon the adop- 
Uon of this rasolutlon it aball be in order to 
move that the House reeolve itself into the 
OommlUee of the Whole Bouse on the state 
of the Union for the consideration of the bill 
H. ft. 3603 readjusting the rates of postage 
on fourth-class mall matter, and for other 
purposes. That after general debate, which 
ahall be confined to the blU and ^laU con¬ 
tinue not to exceed 1 how. to be equally 
divided and controlled by the c h a irm an and 
the ranking minority member of the Com¬ 
mittee on the Poet Ofiloe and Post Roads, the 
biU shall be read for amendment under tbe 
5-minute r\)le. At the conclusion of the 
reading of the bill for amendment tbe Com¬ 
mittee shall rise and report tbe same back 
to the House with such amendments as shaU 
have been adopted and the previous question 
ahall be considered as ordered on the blU and 
amendments thereto to final passage without 
intervening motion except one motion to 
recommit. 

CONTINUATION OP CERTAIN SUBSIDY 

PAYBIENTS AND CSEITAIN PURCHASE 

AND SALE OPIRATIONB BY OORPORA- 

TIONB OBXATBD UNDER TBE RECON¬ 
STRUCTION FINANCE CORPmATION 

ACT 

lyfr. SLAUQHTSR, from the Commit¬ 
tee on Rules, reported the following priv¬ 
ileged resolution (H. Res. 364, Rept. No. 
591), which was referred to the House 
Calendar and ordered printed: 

Resolved^ That immediately upon the adop¬ 
tion of this resolution it shall be in order to 
move that the House resolve itself into tbe 
Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union for the consideration of the biU 
8. 603 to permit the continuation of certain 
subsidy payments and certain purchase and 
•ale opaniUoQa by corporaUons created pur¬ 
suant to seetlon 8d (3) of tbe Reconstruc¬ 
tion Pltiatioe Oocporation Act, as amended, 
and for otber potposes. That after general 
debate, whlob aball be confined to tbe biU 
and shall oontlnue not to exceed 8 hours, to 
be equally divided and controlled by the 
chairman and the ranking minority member 
of the Committee on Banking and Currency, 
the bill shall be read for amendment under 
the 5-mlnute rule. At the conclusion of the 
reading of the bill for amendment the Com¬ 
mittee shall rise and report tbe same back to 
the House with such amendments as shall 
have been adc^ted and the previous question 
shall be considered as ordered on tbe bill and 
amendments thereto to final passage without 
intervening motion except one motion to 
recommit. 

STATEMENT OF LEGlSLATIVB POLICY IN 
FREE COMP E T I TI VE POLICY 

Mr. HAVENNSR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous ccmsent to address the House 
lor 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remar ks. 

The SPEAKSai. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Call- 
lornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mir. RAVENNKR. Mr. Speaker, all of 
the Memhem of the California delega¬ 
tion in thlsMouse~16 Democrats and 7 
Eepubliciht-^have signed the following 


Joint statement of legislative policy and 
purpose: 

The undersigned Members of the Bouse 
of Repreeentativee beueve that Immediate 
stepe should be tatei to establish a national 
policy and program for assuring full employ* 
ment in a free competitive eeonoiny, throui^ 
the oonoerted efforts of industry, agricul¬ 
ture, labor. State and local governments, and 
the Federal Oovemment. 

We pledge our Individual and united sup¬ 
port for the enactment of legislation by the 
Seventy-ninth Congress which will establish 
such a national policy and program. 

CLAanroB P. Lss, Ols« Emslb, J. Lssot 
J on m now, Pmnox R. HavsNim, 
Richaio J. Wmcb, Qwnoi P. mill- 
^ n, JoitN B. Tolah, Jack X. Aw- 
ssMoir, BamuND W. Qbashait, 
ALvxso J. ELuon, Qsoaos E Out- 
LAMD, JXIST Voouns, Ntt B. HBALT, 
Helen Qakaqan Dooolab, Goaboir 
L. McDoNOfDOH, Blub E. Pattei- 
SON. OactL B. Kmo, Clvds Dorm, 
Chet BoLimLD, Gael BXsnmAW, 
Hasst R. Sbetpabs, Josm Prulips, 
Ed. V. IsA& 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. McKenzie asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Ricoro 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
in the Rioorp and include an article from 
the Toronto Globe and Mail ccmoeming 
our ooUeague the gentleman from Penn¬ 
sylvania IM r. Qa vpv], 

The SPEAKER. Is there objef^ion to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
gylvania? 

There wee no objection. 

Mr. ROBISRTSON of North Dakota. 
3Mr. Speaker, ji ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in two Instances, to 
include in one a set of resolutions pro¬ 
testing the Bilssourl. Valley Authority 
now pending before the United States 
Congress; and In, the other to include a 
set of resolutions passed by the North 
Dakota Bar Association in favmr of legis¬ 
lation before this House today. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
DakoU? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BREHM. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend In the Ap¬ 
pendix of th4 Rgooao a statement show¬ 
ing the necessity fmr passing House Con¬ 
current Resolution 60 if we are to main¬ 
tain equity regwling oil production in 
America^_ 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman ftom Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GOODWIN asked and was given 
permission to mitend his remarks in tbe 
Appendix and include an editorial. 

TREATMENT Gg«MAN SOEWnS 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. BpSBket^ Z adc 
unanimous consent to address tbe Hohse 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks and to include a newspaper 
article. 

The SPEAKER. Is there bhJecUon to 
the request of the gentteman from 

ana? 

There was no objectioo. 

[Mr. SnoEoni addressed tbe Mouse. 
Bis remarks appear In the MipendlX.] 


cnmoi OP WAR jnpormation 

Mr.QAVlN. Ntr. Speaker. I ask unani¬ 
mous consent to address the House for 1 
minute, to revise and extend my remarks 
In the Ricou) and include a newspaper 
article. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the recpiest of the gentleman frmn Penn¬ 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

IMr. Orvxn addressed theBouse. His 
remaries appear in the Appendix.] 

SECOND LT. ROBERT E. FBMOYBR 

Mr. ELI JS. Mr. Speaker, 1 ask unani¬ 
mous consent to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend my re¬ 
marks._ 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from West 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

[Mr. Ellis addressed the House. His 
remarks appear in the A^ipendlx.] 

THE MEAT SHORTAGE • 

Mr. WIGQLBSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remaries. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
tbe request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachus^ts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WIGGHLESWORTH. Mr. Speak¬ 
er, no part of the country is suffering 
more from the present meat shortage 
than New England. The O. P. A. con¬ 
firms this statement. 

Letters after letters come to my desk 
protesting against existing conditions 
and urging immediate steps to assure a 
fair distribution of available meat sup¬ 
plies. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, 
I shall include two letters recently re¬ 
ceived, the first signed by several hun¬ 
dred workers in one of our war plants, the 
second signed on behalf of the taxpayers 
association of the city of Quincy. Mass., 
which has made a tremendous contribu¬ 
tion to tbe war effort. 

Within the last few days tbe Senate 
committee investlgaUag matters relating 
to food production, distribution, and con¬ 
sumption has placed responsibility for 
the meat shortage largely on the shoul¬ 
ders of the O. P. A. and W. F. A. It has 
made specific findings as well as specific 
recommendations including the recom¬ 
mendation that a supreme administrator 
for food be created to have supervision 
and Jurisdiction over both the O. P. A. 
and W. F. A. 

Mr. Speaker. I urge that immediate 
steps be taken in the light of this report 
and of the investigation by our own 
committee in the House to bring about 
fair distribution and Increased produc¬ 
tion at the earliest possible moment. 

The letters speak for themaelyes: 

PHBUliASlO BCAUI COSyoaSSIOW. LSOm 

Quinep, MsM., iO, 1345. 
Bon. Rickard B. W^qomswognL 
United 8iate$ Oongreee, 

Wathington, D. U. 

DBAS Six: Wt, the mutMUgaed smploysM 
of the Pneumstio Sosle OorpomUem, Ltd*, 
of North Quincy, Msis,, beg to cell your st* 
tsntlon to the intoMisbls food sHustloa here 
in Quincy, psrtieulsriy ss to mssti end pQUi« 
try. 
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For th« part few weeks It has been prac¬ 
tically Impossible to purchase either meat or 
poultry In the local stores and during the 
current week there are absolutely no sup¬ 
plies for purchasers at retail. 

We would like to mention that we, like 
many other plants In this section, have made 
a substantial contribution to the war effort 
in the manufacture of small arms and am¬ 
munition, submarine parts, and radar equip¬ 
ment. For the past several years our plant 
has been operating 62 hours and more per 
week. We are still working a minimum of 
62 hours (48 hours in the office and engi¬ 
neering departments) and many of us are 
working much longer. 

We appreciate the need for all of us to 
make sacrifices and this woUld Include a re¬ 
duction In the amount of food items such 
as meat, poultry, and dairy products. How¬ 
ever, It does seem unnecessary that we in 
this section of the country be denied the 
opportunity of buying the minimum re¬ 
quirements on these Items because the 
stores have none for sale. 

We feel that this situation demands Im¬ 
mediate attention. 

Respectfully yours, 

(Signed by several hundred employees, 
Pneumatic Scale Corporation, Ltd.) 


Quincy Taxpayers Association, Inc., 

Quincy, Mass., May 12, 1945. 
Congressman Richard B. Wigguesworth, 
House of Representatives, 

Washington. D. C. 

My Dear Congressman : The officers of the 
Quincy Taxpayers Association, the largest 
organization on the South Shore, believing 
that the conditions that exist call for drastic 
measures to alleviate the meat situation in 
Quincy. 

We strenuously object to having the women 
and merchants of Quincy hunt for their 
rightful share of the necessities of life. Why 
should the citizens of New England pay for a 
system of regulation that consistently starves 
this part of the country under the guise of 
patriotism? 

Quincy through Its workers In Industry 
has written a wonderful page of achieve¬ 
ments, and are endeavoring to live up to the 
demands made on them during this war 
period, and are meeting every request of the 
Government for the success of the war effort. 

Bui we strenuously object to the spending 
of money on a system of regulation that Is 
consistently growing worse. The present con¬ 
dition Is an example of Its ineffectiveness. 
Instead of a fair and equal distribution of 
commodities we are now confronted with a 
thriving black market and a definite lack of 
foodstuffs for legitimate storekeepers. 

The situation Is serious In Quincy and has 
been for some time. We therefore respect¬ 
fully appeal to you In your official capacity 
to rectify this situation now. 

Yours respectfully, 

John M. Quin, 

president. 
Allen W. Cole, 

Vice President. 
Wm. M. Edmonston, 
Executive Secretary. 
Edwin F. Hennessy, 

Clerk. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. MERROW asked and was given 
permission to extend his own remarks in 
the Appendix of the Record and include 
an editorial from the Manchester Union. 
Manchester, N. H., entitled **Crisis in 
Coal." 

TRANSPORTATION RESTRICTIONS 

Mr. HAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani¬ 
mous consent to add**ess the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

LMr. Hand addressed the House. His 
remarks appear in the Appendix.] 
NATIONAL HOUSING ADMINISTRATION 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, along 
about the 1st of March, the Bureau of 
the Budget sent up an estimate of about 
$100,000,000 for the National Housing Ad¬ 
ministration. The House passed the bill 
on the basis of $84,000,000, and it finally 
went through Congress at $66,000,000. 
It was apparent at the time that it was 
a total waste. There appeared in the 
Evening Star the other night an article 
indicating that they were trying to waste 
$14,000,000 in the vicinity of the city of 
Detroit, and that Henry Ford was pro¬ 
testing against it. I have called the at¬ 
tention of the Director of the Budget to 
this matter. I have also called the at¬ 
tention of the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds of the House to 
it. This committee was supposed to in¬ 
vestigate this situation. 

I have asked that the Bureau of the 
Budget withdraw all funds from that 
agency. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. CARLSON asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include an editorial. 

Mr. HALE asked and was given per¬ 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include a resolution adopted 
by the Northeastern States Development 
Agencies Conference. 

Mr. GEARHART asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record in two instances; to Include in 
one statistics from the League of Nations, 
and in the other a Department of Com¬ 
merce statistical chart. 

Mr. McDonough asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Record in two instances; to in¬ 
clude in one an article from the Los 
Angeles Times, and in the other an 
article from the Christian Science Mon¬ 
itor. 

Mr. REED of New York (at the request 
of Mr. Martin of Massachusetts) was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Record in two instances. 

Mr. KOPPLEMANN. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Record and include a state¬ 
ment concerning a good friend of mine, 
a great American scholar, a man who 
has done much to cement good relations 
with other American countries, the Rev¬ 
erend Dr. Joseph P. Thoming. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Con¬ 
necticut? 

There was no objection. 

*‘WE PSYCHOS ARE NOT OBAZY" 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad« 


dress the House for 1 minute and to rer 
vise an d ex tend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, in this week’s Saturday Eve¬ 
ning Post there appeared an article en¬ 
titled "We Psychos Are Not Crazy." It 
was written by Henry T. Gorrell, a vet¬ 
eran, a newspaper correspondent, who 
is described at the beginning of the ar¬ 
ticle as follows: 

A veteran correspondent, four times af¬ 
flicted by this war's most unfortunately la¬ 
beled ailment, describes its tortures and asks 
understanding for returning victims. 

Mr, Speaker, this veteran war corre¬ 
spondent endured much hardship and 
was taken prisoner. Many of our war 
correspondents have had very hazard¬ 
ous service and have been under great 
strain. 

Mr. Speaker, there is nothing more 
cruel in the world than to call men suf¬ 
fering from psychoneurosis crazy, to de¬ 
scribe men who have been in psychiatric 
hospitals as being insane or even psycho¬ 
neurotics. In many instances there is 
hope for complete recovery even in cases 
of real mental illness. I wish every 
school child, every man and woman in the 
United States, would read this article. 
It would be very beneficial. There are 
many service persons who have been hos¬ 
pitalized in veterans’ and Army and Navy 
hospitals who are only nervously tired. 
The World War Veterans’ Committee has 
succeeded in having the term "psycho¬ 
neurosis" stricken from the service per¬ 
sons’ discharges and that has been help¬ 
ful. Let us give those who served a bit 
of understanding and help and protec¬ 
tion that wc can. Untrue statements do 
untold harm. 

PROGRAM FOR NEXT WEEK 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad¬ 
dress the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas¬ 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I take this time to inquire of the 
majority leader what the program for 
next week will be. 

Mr. McCORMACK. On Monday it is 
the intention to hold a joint meeting of 
the Congress, which meeting will prob¬ 
ably be held in the House at 1 o’clock, 
in connection with conferring the Con¬ 
gressional Medal on the one-hundredth 
member of our armed forces to receive it. 
In the event of such a joint meeting, the 
President of the United States will be 
present. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. It is 
generally the custom, when we confer 
Congressional Medals, to have it done by 
the President in an exercise like this? 

Mr. McCORMACK. No; I do not think 
that it is the custom. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. I do 
not know how these medals have been 
awarded in the past. Has it ever been 
customary for the President to be here 
and do it? 
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Mr. McCORMACK. No. That is my 
understanding. This is based on the fact 
that this is the one-hundredth member 
of our armed forces who has received it. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. The 
one-hundredth In this particular war? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Yes. It is felt 
that the occasion would Justify a joint 
meeting for that purpose. Of course, the 
honor that will be conferred upon this 
man directly will inure indirectly to every 
man who has received the Congressional 
Medal of Honor. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. It will 
probably be difficult to make the other 
99 think so. 

Mr. McCORMACK. That Is probably 
so, but 1 am sure they will appreciate the 
situation. 

On Monday the Consent and Private 
Calendars will be called, and there may 
be some suspensions in the event that 
certain bills on the Consent Calendar are 
objected to. On that day also the bill 
(H. R. 3000) to amend certain sections 
of the Federal Reserve Act will be con¬ 
sidered. I doubt if the consideration of 
that bill can be completed on Monday, 
and if it is not. it will be postponed until 
some later date. 

On Tuesday under the consent agree¬ 
ment already entered into the reciprocal 
trade agreements bill will come up for 
consideration, with 3 days of general de¬ 
bate. Since Wednesday is the day set 
aside for the memorial services, im¬ 
mediately after which the House will 
adjourn, the general debate on the recip¬ 
rocal trade agreements bill will be re¬ 
sumed on Thursday and continued on 
Friday if all the time is consumed. In 
the event the 3 days are used for general 
debate, the House will meet on Satur¬ 
day of next week to try to dispose finally 
of that biU. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. The 
gentleman is trying to have a vote on 
Saturday? 

Mr. McCORMACK. It is hoped to have 
the vote a week from tomorrow. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. May 
I volunteer the information that I rather 
think 3 full days of debate will be taken, 
because, as we have found heretofore in 
connection with bills from the Committee 
on Ways and Means, when 2 days of gen¬ 
eral debate are allowed the members of 
the committee use all the time, and that 
does not leave much time for the rest 
of the Members of the House. 

Mr. McCORMACK I am inclined to 
think the gentleman is correct that the 
consideration of the bill will go into Sat¬ 
urday of next week. If 8 full days are 
used for general debate, of course, we 
shall meet a week from tomorrow. 

I understand that the gentleman from 
Virginia CMr. Bland] has been granted 
permission to address the House for 1 
hour before the legislative busineiu of 
the day on Tuesday next, and I Intend 
to ask that the House meet at 11 o'clock 
that day so that a full day may be de¬ 
voted to general debate on the reciprocal 
trade agreements bill. 

ADJOURNMENT OVER 

Mr. MdCORBIACK. Mr. Speaker. I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 


House adjourns today it adjourn to meet 
on Monday next. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

HOUR OP MEETING ON TDB8DAT. MAY 22 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
House adjourns on Monday next it ad¬ 
journ to meet at 11 o'clock on Tuesday 
next. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

ANTONIO RUIZ 

Mr. McGEHEE. Mr. Speaker. I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
leaker's desk the bill (S. 72) for the 
relief of Antonio Ruiz, with House 
amendments thereto, and recede from 
the House amendments. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the House amendments 
as foUows: 

Page 1. line 5. after *‘Rulz*'. Insert **and Paz 
Ruiz.'* Line 6, strike out “his claim" and 
Insert "all claims." Line 8. strike out "his" 
and insert “their." 

Amend the title so as to read: "A bill for 
the relief of Antonio Ruiz and Paz Ruiz." 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis¬ 
sissippi? 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
will the gentleman from Mississippi ex¬ 
plain the situation? 

Mr. McQEHEE. Mr. Speaker, the 
Committee on Claims of the House is 
asking that the House recede from the 
amendments placed in this bill for the 
relief of BAr. Ruiz. The House commit¬ 
tee was under the Impression that Mr. 
Ruiz's wife was living, and, this bill relat¬ 
ing to the death of two of their minor 
children, we thought she should share 
in the amount which was being allowed. 
But after we placed the amendments on 
the bill and it went to the Senate, the 
author of the bill advised us Mrs. Ruiz 
is dead and hence only the father is 
living. This merely is to strike out the 
name of Mrs. Ruiz, who died some time 
ago. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, 1 withdraw my reservation of 
objection. _ 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis¬ 
sissippi? 

There was no objection. 

The House receded from its amend¬ 
ments. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

B3CTSNSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. WASIELEW6KI asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
on two subject matters; one, to include a 
talk given by a constituent of his over 
radio station WI8M; and, two, to In¬ 
clude an editorial on the rehabUiUtion of 
returning veterans. 


AMXNDINO raraRAL FARM LOAN ACT 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
by direction of the Committee on Rules, 
I call up House Resolution 247 and ask 
for its present consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol¬ 
lows: 

Muolved, That immediately upon the 
adoption of this resolution, it shall be in 
order to move that the Route resolve itself 
into the Committee of the Whole Hoiise on 
tbs state of the Union for the eonsideration 
of the blU (H. R. 2118) to amend the Federal 
Farm Loan Act. the Bmerg noy Farm Mort¬ 
gage Act of 1888, the Federal Farm Mort¬ 
gage Corporation Act. the Servicemen's Re¬ 
adjustment Act of 1844, and for other pur- 
poeee. That after general debate, which 
■hall be confined to the bill and shall con¬ 
tinue not to exceed 1 hour to be equally di¬ 
vided and oontroUed by the chairman and 
the ranking minority member of the Com¬ 
mittee on Agriculture, the bill shall be read 
for amendment tmder the S-minute rule. 
At the conclusion of the reading the biU for 
amendment, the committee shall rise and 
report the same back to the House with such 
amendments as shall have been adopted and 
the previous question shall be considered as 
ordered on the blU and amendments thereto 
to final passage without intervening motion 
except one motion to recommit. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield myself such time as I may con¬ 
sume. 

Mr. Speaker, this resolution provides 
for the consideration of the bill H. R. 
2113, which is a bill revising the Federal 
Land Bank Act. A number of years of 
experience with the act demonstrates 
the need for some minor provisions 
which have been effected by the Commit¬ 
tee on Agriculture of the House. The 
biU comes here with the unanimous re¬ 
port of the Committee on Agriculture. 
The rule provides for 1 hour's general 
debate. I know of no opposition to the 
bill. 

Mr. Speaker. 1 yield 30 minutes to the 
gentleman from lUinois [Mr. Allen]. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
there is no objection to the adoption of 
the rule on this side. But I understand 
there are some amendments to be offered 
by members of the Committee on Agri¬ 
culture on the minority side when we 
consider the bill itself. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I have no request for time on this side. 
If the gentleman has no request for 
time, I move the previous question on 
the resolution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. FLANNAOAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House resolve itself into 
the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union for the consid¬ 
eration of the bill (H. R. 2113) to amend 
the Federal Farm Loan Act, the Emer¬ 
gency Farm Mortgage Act of 1933, the 
Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation Act, 
the Serviceinen'S Readjustment Act of 
1944, and for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
Into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the con¬ 
sideration of the biU H. E. 2113, with Blr. 
KoRkiLL in the chair. 
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The Cleric road the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read¬ 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. FlannaoanI is recog¬ 
nized. 

K. R. 2113 

Mr. PLANNAGAN. Mr. Chairman, 
the general object of this legislation is 
to improve our Federal Land Bank Sys¬ 
tem and pave the way to bring all Fed¬ 
eral Mortgage Corporation loans, com¬ 
monly known as commissioner loans, 
imder the system. 

The land-bank system was set up in 
the year 1916 and has been of inestima¬ 
ble service to the farmers in financing 
agricultural loans at a reasonable rate of 
interest. Had it served no other pur¬ 
pose than a yardstick by which to meas¬ 
ure the interest rate on farm loans it 
would stand out as being one of the most 
beneficial pieces of farm legislation ever 
enacted. It has, of course, other accom¬ 
plishments to its credit. 

It is, as you know, a cooperative under¬ 
taking. All of the stock is owned by the 
farmer-borrowers except the stock sub¬ 
scribed for by the Government, which 
latter stock is being retired as rapidly as 
possible, and when this is done the sys¬ 
tem will be farmer-owned and farmer- 
controlled. There are 12 land banks in 
the system and 11 of these banks will be 
in position to retire all Government 
funds by May 31. 1946. and the remain¬ 
ing bank, which is the St. Paul land 
bank, will be able to begin retiring Gov¬ 
ernment funds by 1947, and thereafter 
will retire same as rapidly as possible. 

In 1931 the Federal land banks had 
practically retired all Government capi¬ 
tal, and had it not been for the depres¬ 
sion would have long since retired all 
Government funds, and reached its ulti¬ 
mate goal of being farmer-owned and 
farmer-controlled. At that time the 
loans in the land-bank system comprised 
approximately 12 percent of the mort¬ 
gage loans of the country. 

In 1932 and 1933 and subsequent years 
the Government, in order to keep thou¬ 
sands of farmers from being sold out of 
house and home, and in order to ball 
out the banks. Insurance companies, and 
other loaning agencies that were carrying 
farm mortgage notes, put $125,000,000 
into the capital account and $189,000,000 
into the paid-in surplus account of the 
Federal land banks. Hence by 1935 the 
land-bank system was carrying 40 per¬ 
cent of the mortgage loans of the country. 

Moreover, the Government set up what 
is known as the Federal Farm Mortgage 
Corporation in 1933, and placed at the 
disposal of the corporation $200,000,000, 
which, added to the $314,000,000 put into 
the land banks, made a total of $514,- 
000,000, to fiuliher assist in rehabilitating 
the farmers, banks, insurance companies 
and other loaning agencies. The $200,- 
000,000 fund was used to make direct 
loans, that is, the borrower did not have 
to purchase stock in order to secure a 
loan, and the loans were made upon a 75 
percent valuation and at an Interest rate 
of 6 percent. These loans were common¬ 
ly known as Commissioner loans. All of 
these loans were processed through the 
Federal Land Bank System. 


As of December 31. 1989, the loan pic¬ 
ture of the system was as follows: 



Number 
of loans 

Amount 

LADd-bank loans.. 

Commissioner loans. 

618,466 

439,070 

$1,904,466,014 

690.879,81^ 

Total. 

1,057,632 

2,604.63i828 


The same picture as of December 31. 
1944, is as follows: 



Number 
of loans 

Amount 

Land bank loons. 

202,339 

$767,726,963 

Commissioner loans. 

170.726 

361,179,885 

Total... 

373,066 

1.128.906,848 


And for the 4-year period ending De¬ 
cember 31, 1944, 459,563 borrowers paid 
their loans, totaling $699,797,000. in full. 

This great reduction was made possi¬ 
ble, of course, due to the remarkable 
change in economic conditions, with 
greatly Increased farm income and the 
debt-paying abilities of the farmers, and 
clearly shows that the farmers pay their 
debts when they have the money, and 
this great decrease is in line with the 
policy of the administration of the land- 
bank system to make every possible effort 
to induce borrowers to reduce their mort¬ 
gage indebtedness as rapidly as their in¬ 
creased farm income will permit, and 
from 1941 through 1944 the Federal land 
bank collected $4 for every $1 loaned. 

Of the $189,000,000 the Government 
placed to the credit of the paid-in sur¬ 
plus account of the land banks, as of 
December 31, 1944, the land banks have 
paid back $102,106,688, and of tlie $125,- 
000,000 the Government put into the 
capital account of the land banks, as 
of December 31.1944, the land banks had 
paid back $7,133,540. 

The handicaps under which the Fed¬ 
eral Land Bank System is operating, es¬ 
pecially the length of time necessary to 
process loans and the low loan value of 
farm lands at which it can make loans, 
are crippling the system to the danger 
point, as Indicated by the small percent¬ 
age of farm-mortgage loans the land 
banks are making today. The best in¬ 
formation obtainable indicates that 
loans on farm mortgages throughout the 
United States in 1944 were made by the 
different classes of lenders approximate¬ 
ly as follows: 

- Percent 


Federal land banks-- 6. 9 

Commissioner loons- 3.4 

Individuals--- 88.6 

Banks.. 26.8 

Insurance companies---- 17. 8 

Miscellaneous--- 7.1 

Total-100.0 


Now, just a few words about the Fed¬ 
eral Farm Mortgage Corporation. This 
Corporation, as I have stated, was cre¬ 
ated in 1933. The Corporation operates 
entirely upon Government funds. Of 
the $ 200 , 000,000 the Government put into 
the Corporation, $100,000,000 has already 
been paid back, and under section 14 of 
this bill another $50,000,000 will be paid 
back at once, and section 6 of the bill 


would give the Federal land banks, under 
certain conditions, the authority to pur¬ 
chase Federal Farm Mortgage Corpora¬ 
tion bonds, mortgages, and contracts for 
the sale of farms. This authority is 
granted with the end in view that the 
Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation will 
be absorbed, in an orderly way by the 
Federal Land Bank System. 

ANALYSIS OF BILL 

Now let me give you an analysis of the 
bill. 

SSenONS 1 AND 2 

Sections 1 and 2 of the bill are de¬ 
signed to simplify the processing of loans. 
Under the present law it takes from 70 
to 80 days for a farmer to get his loan 
through. Now everyone realizes that the 
farmer who applies for a loan should be 
given an answer within a reasonable 
time. If the loan cannot be made, he 
should be promptly informed so he can 
make arrangements for his financial 
needs elsewhere. I simply could not be¬ 
lieve my ears when I heard the presi¬ 
dents of some of the Federal land banks 
testify that it took from 70 to 80 days 
to get a loan through. No financial in¬ 
stitution operating with such antiquated, 
outmoded machinery can stay in business 
very long, and if we preserve the land- 
bank system we have got to put in op¬ 
eration machinery that will afford the 
land banks to render service comparable 
to other financial institutions. 

Under the law as now written the board 
of directors of a local farm-loan asso¬ 
ciation elects a secretary-treasurer of 
the association and a loan committee 
consisting of three or more members. 
As a matter of fact, the secretary-treas¬ 
urer does most of the work from his 
office which is usually located at the 
county seat. The board of directors and 
members of the loan committee are. of 
course, all farmers and usually live in 
different sections of the county, or ad¬ 
joining counties, where the local asso¬ 
ciation takes in more than one country. 
Now as to the procedure in obtaining 
a loan: The farmer files his application 
for membership in the local farm-loan 
association, and if he is elected a mem¬ 
ber by the majority vote of the directors, 
he is* required to subscribe for stock in 
the association equal to 5 percent of the 
loan applied for, arid at the same time 
he files with the secretary-treasurer his 
application for a loan. You see the 
farmer has to wait until the board meets 
before he can be elected to membership, 
and, of course, nothing can be done until 
he is elected. This is delay No. 1. The 
application, having been filed, is re¬ 
ferred to the loan committee, which 
makes, or causes to be made, an investi¬ 
gation as to the character and solvency 
of the applicant, and the sufficiency of 
the security offered. The committee, 
after making the investigation, is re¬ 
quired to file a report in writing and no 
further consideration is given to the 
application for the loan unless the report 
is not only favorable but unanimous. 

Delay No. 2, of course, is getting the 
committee together and getting the re¬ 
port filed. You must remember, the 
comgaittee members are all farmers, 
probably live far removed from each 
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other, and, like most farmers, are pretty 
busy. The committee having made the 
investigation and filed their unanimous 
and favorable report, the next step is 
this, which is delay No. 8: The applica¬ 
tion and report are then wnt to the Fed¬ 
eral land bank. The directors of the 
Federal land bank examine the applica¬ 
tion and report, but cannot take action 
until they receive a report from one of 
the Federal land-bank appraisers as to 
the value of the land. Delay No. 4 is 
this: The Federal land bank, after ex¬ 
amining the application and report, 
refers same to one of the land-bank ap¬ 
praisers, who makes a trip to the farm, 
appraises same, and reports back in 
writing to the land bank his valuation. 

Now the changes desired are these: 
Make the secretary-treasurer a member 
of the loan committee, give the loan 
committee the right to elect applicants 
to membership, give the loan committee 
the right to request the Federal land 
bank to send an appraiser as soon as the 
application has been filed and the ap¬ 
plicant elected to membership, and re¬ 
quire the appraiser to furnish the loan 
committee with a copy of his appraisal. 
The committee then would send to the 
Federal land bank, along with the ap¬ 
plication. the report of the land-bank ap¬ 
praiser and its own report, and would 
also be in position to tell the applicant 
that his loan had been approved, sub¬ 
ject, of course, as to terms and amount, 
to the final approval of the Federal land 
bank. When the papers aforesaid are 
received by the Federal land bank, the 
bank will have before it all necessary 
information to pass upon the loan. 
This change in mechanics, it is thought, 
would cut the time from 70 to 80 days 
to 10 days or 2 weeks, and would not 
in any way weaken the safeguards 
thrown around the making of a loan. 
It would simply put a little common 
sense into the processing of a loan. 

Making the secretary-treasurer a 
member of the loan committee, giving 
the loan committee the authority to elect 
applicants to membership, and giving 
the loan committee authority to call upon 
the land bank for an immediate ap¬ 
praisal will go a long way toward short¬ 
ening the time required to process a 
loan. The secretary-treasurer, who, of 
course, handles most of the business of 
the local association, could get in his car, 
probably pick up the members of the 
loan committee, or, at least, the member 
living the closest to the farm under con¬ 
sideration, make the investigation and 
appraisal, and write up the report by the 
time the land-bank appraiser made his 
report, and thus be in position to send 
all papers to the Federal land bank in a 
few days. These changes are Imperative 
if we wish to preserve the Federal Land 
Bank System. 

necnoN s 

The only change in the present law 
that this section makes is to lift the 
$25,0b0 restriction on loans made in 
Puerto Bico, and permit loans up to 
ISOjOOQ, Which, at present, is the restric¬ 
tion as to the amount of any loans that 
can be made in other jurisdictions. 


awmoit 4 

(a) Under the law at present the Fed¬ 
eral land bank is required to give the- 
borrower the right at any installment 
date after 5 years from the beginning of 
the loan to make advance payments even 
to paying off the obligation In full. The 
change would give the borrower the right 
to make such payments during the first 
5 years of the loan. It is thought wise to 
encourage the farmer to pay when he is 
able. 

(b) In 1937 the land-bank law was 
amended so as to make loans to farmers 
to liquidate nonagricultural indebted¬ 
ness incurred prior to January 1, 1937. 
This date was set, of course, to keep 
farmers who desired a loan for an ineli¬ 
gible purpose from incurring a debt for 
such purpose with intent of then obtain¬ 
ing a farm loan to take care of same. It 
is thought that this practice can be 
broken up by providing that the bank 
cannot make a loan for the purpose of 
refinancing a nonagricultural purpose in¬ 
curred within 2 years. Oftimes, in order 
to realy help a farmer, it becomes nec¬ 
essary to refinance nonagricultural in¬ 
debtedness contracted in good faith. 

Let me give you at this point, the pur¬ 
poses for which a farm loan can be made: 

(a) To provide for tbe purchase of land 
for agricultural uses. 

(b) To provide for the purchase of equip¬ 
ment. fertUlsers, and livestock necessary for 
the proper and reasonahle operation of the 
mor^aged farm; the term “equipment** to he 
defined by the Farm Credit Administration. 

(c) To provide buildings and for the im¬ 
provement of farm lands; tbe term “improve¬ 
ment** to be defined by the Farm Credit Ad¬ 
ministration. 

(d) To liquidate Indebtedness of the owner 
of the land mortgaged Incurred for agricul¬ 
tural purposes, or incurred prior to January 
1. 1937. 

(e) To provide tbe owner of tbe land mort¬ 
gaged with funds for general agricultural 
uses. 

(c) Sections 1 and 2 and this section 
are, in my opinion, the heart of this legis¬ 
lation. Sections 1 and 2 simplify the 
procedure whereby the loan is obtained, 
cutting the time down from 70 to 80 
days to 10 days or 2 weeks. This section 
would make it possible for the Federal 
land banks to make loans up to 65 per¬ 
cent of the appraised normal value. 

Under tbe law at present loans are lim¬ 
ited to 50 percent of the appraised value 
of the land and 20 percent of the ap¬ 
praised value of the pennanent Insured 
improvements. In making the ap¬ 
praisals. however, the normal value of 
the farm has been used, that is, in mak¬ 
ing the appraisal the value of tbe farm 
for agricultural purposes hgs been tbe 
basis and the normal earning power of 
the farm has been the principal factor 
in arriving at the value. This has re¬ 
sulted in Federal farm loans averaging 
about 48 percent of the appraised value 
of the farm. Now, tbe normal earning 
power of the farm is arrived at on the 
basis of what the farm will produce over 
a period of years and applying to that 
production the normal prices thist may 
be expected for the erope produced. In 
arrlvbig at the income which might be 


expected from the farm over a period of 
years, the foUowinc normal prices of se¬ 
lected emnmoditles are us^: 


Commodity 

Unit 

Adjusted 

normal 

price 

Ho^ .. 

Bundradweisht. 

18.23 

VhaIaaIvac 

)fTnnilriMlw«lfht_ _ 

6.61 

flhoop -- -- _ 

Hundredwalght. 

4.48 

XifunDB . 

Bundrodwol^it . 

7. 10 

Wool 

_ 

.32 

Butterfat .. 

Pouud^^^- .. 

•388 

Chiokena_ 

Pound. . . 

• 189 

Kvea. - _ -.. 

naum __ 

.19 

y^at . 

Bnallftl,.,.- rrxTT . 

.77 

_ 

Bushel........... . 

• SB 

Oats _ 1 

Buah^... . 

.30 


Bushel .... 


. 

Barley _ 

Bushel..... . 

.43 

Hay . 

Ton*........-.-- . 

8.89 

Cotton _ 

Pound .. . 

.10 

Potatooa __ 

Bushel . 

.78 

Bweetpntatoos . _ 

Bushol.... .. 

.86 





Now it is apparent that when values are 
BO figured that raising the loan value up 
to 66 percent only means a 50 or 55 per¬ 
cent loan that the farmer can obtain. 
If the commercial banks, insurance com¬ 
panies, and other loaning institutions 
followed the same formula in arriving 
at values, you would find that they are 
today making loans ranging from 75 to 
90 percent of the appraised farm value. 
The land-bank system, unless it is per¬ 
mitted to increase the loan value, sim¬ 
ply cannot meet the needs of thousands 
of farmers, and many of these farmers at 
present are being forced to secure loans 
from other credit sources. In my opin¬ 
ion, unless this change is made, the 
Federal Land Bank System will be put 
out of business. 

This change has the approval not 
only of the 12 land-bank presidents, the 
Governor of the Farm Credit Admin¬ 
istration, the leading farm organizations, 
but likewise the approval of the Ameri¬ 
can Bankers Association. 

(d) This section relates to penalty 
interests. Under the present law the bor¬ 
rower is forced to contract to pay in¬ 
terest at the rate of 8 percent upon in¬ 
debtedness in default. This provision 
was written into the law when the in¬ 
terest rate on land-bank loans was 6 per** 
cent. For years the land banks have not 
collected penalty interest at the rate of 8 
percent. The change would simply per¬ 
mit the land bank to provide in its mort¬ 
gage a lower penalty rate, not to exceed 
6 percent. 

BSCTZOK 5 

Federal land banks are authorized by 
the Federal Farm Loan Act to make loans 
to each other (12 U. 8. C. 781, Seven¬ 
teenth) and to issue consolidated Fed¬ 
eral farm loan bonds which are the Joint 
and several obligation of all the banks 
<12 U. a C. 875 et seq.). Xn view of these 
express powers and the community of 
interest among the 13 banks, the law has 
been construed to authorize them under 
their incidental powers to borrow money 
from commercial banks on a Joint and 
several note. While this construction has 
been accepted by commercial banks, at 
least one of (ton has raised some ques¬ 
tion and suggested that the construction 
be confirmed by statute. Beotion 6 of 
the bill will serve this purpose and avoid 
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BXif dittetilty the Mteral land 
bankt might otherwise incur on thU 
score la the future. 

ssonoM i 

FMeral land banks are now author¬ 
ised (12 U. 9. C., 781t Eighth) to buy 
and sell United States bonds and Federal 
Farm Mortgage Corporation bonds. Sec¬ 
tion 6 of the bill will extend this author¬ 
ity to include the purchase and sale of 
other fully guaranteed Government ob¬ 
ligations. Since fully guaranteed Gov¬ 
ernment obligations are safe invest¬ 
ments lor the banks, no purpose is served 
by limiting the banks in this respect to 
Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation 
bonds. Section 6 also adds authority for 
the banks to buy mortgages, and con¬ 
tracts for the sale of farms, from the 
Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation, 
subject to requirements as to security, 
and membership in a national farm-loan 
association, which are substantially the 
saine as those applicable to Federal land 
bank loans. This will make It possible 
for the banks to take over items of this 
character from the Federal Farm Mort¬ 
gage Corporation by direct purchase and 
avoid much of the expense, particularly 
the expense of title examination, which 
would be involved if the banks were 
forced to follow the ordinary refinancing 
procedure. It is also desirable to grant 
this authority in order to facilitate the 
transfer of all eligible credit out of the 
field of direct Government lending and 
into the cooperative Federal land-bank 
system. 

This section specifically provides, how¬ 
ever, that Federal Farm Mortgage Co¬ 
operative notes and mortgages, and pur¬ 
chase money mortgages and contracts, 
cannot be purchased unless: 

First. The unpaid balance of the in¬ 
debtedness to the Federal Mortgage Co¬ 
operative plus any indebtedness to the 
Federal land bank does not exceed 65 
percent of the normal value of the farm. 

Second. The borrower acquired stock 
in a local national farm association equal 
to 5 percent of the loan purchased. 

Third. The local national farm-loan 
association elects the borrower to mem¬ 
bership. 

Fourth. The land bank takes neces¬ 
sary action to reduce the Interest rate 
on the loan purchased so same will be 
the same rate charged by the land bank. 
sacnoN 1 

The Federal land banks presently have 
implied power to permit borrowers to de¬ 
fer the payment of principal installments 
on their loans in distress cases; but the 
law has hot been construed to authorize 
them to permit deferments for the pur¬ 
pose of Tttftking payments on a Junior in¬ 
debtedness. In many cases in which the 
Federal land-bank loan is entirely sound 
it is donsistent with the bank's best in¬ 
terest to permit the borrower to defer the 
payment of principal Installments for the 
time being in order that he may get rid 
of a seoond*mortgage debt in full. Sec¬ 
tion 7 will confer Uds authority upon the 
and enable them to meet the needs 
of theif ^rrowers in these eases, 
xci— 


sacnoir • 

At the present time the Federal land 
banks are authorized to deposit United 
States Government bonds, Federal Farm 
Mortgage Corporation bonds, cash, quall- 
^ed first mortgages, and purchase money 
mortgages as collateral for Federal farm- 
loan bonds (12 U. 6. C.. 841.853-857.897). 
It is necessary to broaden this authority 
in order to permit the banks to pledge 
other fully guaranteed Government obli¬ 
gations, mortgages, and contracts for the 
sale of farms, acqtdred by the bank pur¬ 
suant to section 6 of the bill. Section 8 
of the bill carries out this purpose. 

BBCTXOK 0 

Under the present law (12 U. 8. C. 861) 
the maximum call period which may be 
Inserted in Federal farm-loan bonds is 
10 years; the bonds are required to be 
issued in denominations of $40, $100, $500. 
and $1,000, and such larger denomina¬ 
tions as the Farm Credit Administration 
may authorize; and they are required to 
be issued in series of not less than $50,000. 
These restrictions are not necessarily 
adapted to the needs of the banks. For 
Instance, it may become advisable to issue 
a certain amount of bonds with a longer 
call period. In order to give the needed 
flexibility, section 9 removes these re¬ 
strictions. 

sEcnoif 10 

The Federal Farm Loan Act requires 
that bonds Issued by individual Federal 
land banks (12 U. 8. C. 874). and con¬ 
solidated bonds of the 12 Federal land 
banks (12 U. S. C. 880). carry a certificate 
signed by the Land Bank Commissioner 
as to certain features. Including the type 
of collateral securing the bonds. The 
present law requires these certificates to 
describe the collateral as "consisting of 
obligations of the United States Govern¬ 
ment. or first mortgages on farm lands." 
In view of the broadened authority which 
the banks will have in pledging other 
types of collateral under section 8 of the 
bill, it is necessary to authorize a change 
in the form of these certificates. Sub¬ 
sections (a) and (b) of section 10 of the 
bill accomplish this purpose by requiring 
the certificates to describe the collateral 
as "prescribed by the Federal Farm Loan 
Act. as amended." 

SECTION 11 

This is a new provision. 

The present law (12 U. S. C. 1016 (c) > 
fixes only a maximum limit, 5 pereent» 
on the interest rate on Land Baxft Com¬ 
missioner loans. The rate should be 
above the rate on Federal land-bank 
loans in order to recognize the higher- 
risk character of Land Commis¬ 

sioner loans and to encourage the han¬ 
dling of the credit through the coopera¬ 
tive Federal Land Bank System wherever 
practicable, rather than through Land 
Bank Commissioner Ipans/Which are di¬ 
rect Government loans. Section 11 of 
the bill has been added In ordo* to make 
a positive requirement that, with one ex¬ 
ception, the rate oh Land Baiik Commis¬ 
sioner loans shell be 1 percent higher 
than the rate on Federal land-bank 


loans. The exception is for those cases 
in which a lower rate is necessary in 
order to qualify loans to veterans for 
guaranty under the Servicemen's Read¬ 
justment Act of 1944. 

SBOnON It 

This is a new section. 

This section will require hereafter that 
borrowers from the Land Bank Commis¬ 
sioner agree to apply for Federal land- 
bank loans to refinance their Commis¬ 
sioner loans if and when Federal land- 
bank credit becomes available to them. 
Section 12 of the bill is a new provision 
which has been inserted by the commit¬ 
tee as another means of having Land 
Bsmk Commissioner loans taken over by 
the Federal land-bank system wherever 
practicable. 

SBCnON 13 

The authority for the making of Land 
Bank Commissioner loans will expire 
under the present law on June 30, 1945. 
The bill as introduced would have ex¬ 
tended this lending authority for an ad¬ 
ditional period of 2 years. This has been 
reduced by the committee to an exten¬ 
sion of 1 year as provided by section 13 
of the bill as reported. This will be suffi¬ 
cient time to observe the extent to which 
the change in the lending power of the 
Federal land banks under section 4 (c) 
of the bill will make it possible for them 
to make loans which have heretofore re¬ 
quired credit from the Land Bank Com¬ 
missioner. 

SECTION 14 

This is a new section. 

The original capital stock of the Fed¬ 
eral Farm Mortgage Corporation was 
$200,000,000, of which $100,000,000 was 
authorized to be repaid by an act of 
June 25. 1940. The Corporation is now 
in a position to repay an additional $50,- 
000,000, and section 14 will authorize 
it to do so. The repaid capital will be 
available in the Treasury of the United 
States for further subscription, when 
necessary, to stock of the Corporation 
upon approval of the Secretary of the 
Treasury. 

SECTION 16 

The Federal Farm Mortgage Corpora¬ 
tion does not ha\e general authority to 
sen mortgages, purchase-money mort¬ 
gages, and contracts for the sale of farms. 
Section 15 authorizes the Corporation to 
make such sales to the Federal land 
banks and is a counterpart to section 6 
of the bill authorizing Federal land 
banks to purchase assets of this charac¬ 
ter from the Corporation. 

SICnON 16 

Section 502 of title m of the Service¬ 
men's Readjustment Act of 1944 does 
not authorize the guaranty of a loan to 
a veteran unless the proceeds are used 
for purposes specified in the act. The 
statutory statement of the purposes is 
not broad enough to Include the purchase 
of stock In a national farm-loan associa¬ 
tion. Normally, borrowers from the 
Federal land include the cost of 

the necessary stock in the amount of the 
loans which they obtain. Section 16 of 
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the bill will permit this to be done with¬ 
out making the loan Ineligible for guar¬ 
anty under the Servicen^n*8 Keadjust- 
ment Act of 1044. 

sacnoN 17 

This is the usual separability clause. 

SECTION 18 

This section reserves the usual right 
to alter, amend, or repeal the bill in whole 
or in part. 

SECTION 19 

This section provides that the bill shall 
become effective on July 1,1945. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 6 
minutes to the gentleman from Wiscon¬ 
sin [Mr. Murray]. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, the farm-credit situation is 
rather complicated; in fact, we have 
nearly a dozen lending agencies when 
they are all taken into consideration. 
Last year after the price of farm prod¬ 
ucts in this country had been frozen, we 
allowed the inter^t rate to be raised 
from 3^ to 4 percent. As our distin¬ 
guished chairman said, an amendment 
will be offered providing for 4 percent 
on Commissioner loans. 

Contrary to the conception of many 
people. Commissioner loans may be Just 
as good or better loans than Federal 
Land Bank Loans. The last time I 
checked up 40 percent of them were first- 
mortgage loans. I might say that in sec¬ 
tions of this country like northern Min¬ 
nesota, northern Wisconsin, northern 
Michigan, and all through that terri¬ 
tory, most of the loans made were Com¬ 
missioner loans. In this particular case 
we are in a rather embarrassing posi¬ 
tion. When the agricultural bill was 
up on March 24. and they had a rule 
waiving all points of order, the bill went 
through without the crossing of a **V* 
or the dotting of an -i.” In that blU 
sums were provided so that people could 
get money for 40 years at 3 percent in¬ 
terest, even if they did not pay one dollar 
down. 

I would Just like to ask when the same 
Qovemment provides 100-percent loans 
for 40 years at 3 percent interest, if I 
am very far out of line when I say that 
a man who can pay 25 percent down on 
his farm should be entitled to receive his 
money at 4 percent. That is what my 
amendment will do. 

We are in a more embarrassing posi¬ 
tion. The distinguished gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. Cunningham J, the gentle¬ 
woman from Massachusetts [Mrs. Roo- 
iRS], and several other people, have 
br6ught the matter up in the form of a 
bill known as the Cunningham bill which 
tries to adjust these loans as far as vet¬ 
erans are concerned. This bill, if 1 can 
read it at all, means that if a veteran 
pays down 25 percent on a farm, he will 
be compelled to pay at least 4 percent In¬ 
terest. I would Just like to have some 
people tell me how in the name of com¬ 
mon sense we can provide millions and 
millions of dollars to people who are non¬ 
veterans, give them 100-percent loans 
for 40 years at 3 percent interest, and at 
this late date come in here and say that 
we Should not provide veterans 75 per¬ 
cent valuation loans at least at 3 percent. 

May I also call your attention to the 
fact that in these other loans—and they 


are direct loans—not only is the interest 
rate 3 percent for the 100-percent valua¬ 
tion for 40 years, but we also provide by 
law that 5-percent overhead is spent to go 
out and look the farm up for a fellow. It 
is the nonveteran's part that I am talk¬ 
ing about at the present time. We have 
been doing that for several years. While 
we have been finding farms for people 
that never owned one—and there were 
some 35,000 the last time I checked it 
up—^we have driven more than twice that 
many people off of their farms through 
the Federal land bank. In 1939 they 
foreclosed more farms than in any 1 year 
in the history of the Federal land bank 
because they could not pay 3^/^ to 5 per¬ 
cent interest on their loans. At the 
same time we went over to our city cou¬ 
sins and built them 165,000 houses that 
cost from $5,000 to $6,800 each. The 
homes on the farms might not have 
been very good, but if a man has no other 
place to go, that is a pretty good kind of 
a home. I believe that we have fore¬ 
closed thousands of farms that we never 
should have foreclosed. 

That is the substance of the two 
amendments. I do not want to say any¬ 
thing about the Federal land bank or 
farm-credit loan, but I do not think it 
should be the purpose of any govern¬ 
mental agency to go into business. I be¬ 
lieve that these agencies should be set up 
on a service basis. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin has expired. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman. I yield the 
gentleman 5 additional minutes. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. In many 
places the banks do not care about hav¬ 
ing to do with any farm loans. That 
can happen in any district in the United 
States, and therefore the farm people of 
this country are entitled to a chance on a 
service basis. 

There is no reason for anyone to be in 
conflict and say he does not want the 
Government in business. I will Just call 
your attention once more to the fact that 
when you go down to the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation and borrow a billion 
or two you do not have to form an or- 
ganlzatin in order to get it, you borrow it 
direct from the governmental agency; so 
I do not see anything very sinful in hav¬ 
ing a farmer make a direct loan. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin, I yield to 
the gentleman from Indiana. 

Blr. SPRINGER. As I understand, the 
gentleman proposes to offer an amend¬ 
ment which will establish a positive rate 
of Interest as far as veterans are con¬ 
cerned. at 3 percent. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. I do not 
see any other position we can take as a 
Congress as long as we are providing 100- 
percent loans at 3 percent interest for 
4(f years to nonveterans. 

Mr. SPRINGER. As I understand, at 
the same time some nonservicemen's 
loans are made at a rate of 3 percent, 
while veterans' loans sire now being made 
in some instances as high as 4 percent. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin, The rule 
came in waiving all points of order on 
March 24, or we could have corredted it 
at that time 


Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin, 1 yield to 
the gentleman from New York, 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL, I have 
seen conflicting reports on figures as to 
the number of veterans who have taken 
advantage of these loans. Can the gen¬ 
tleman give my any recent figure? 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. I can¬ 
not give them, as far as the farm loans 
are concerned. My impression is that 
comparatively few G. I. farm loans have 
been made. I heard here on the floor 
on March 24, that 12,000 personal-prop¬ 
erty loans had been made, but I do not 
know that.to be a fact. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. An 
amendment of this kind would definitely 
help the returning servicemen? 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. At least 
it will put him on an equality with these 
other people. All he is getting under this 
Is somewhat near equality. One must 
remember that according to the press we 
are lending billions around the world at 
21^-percent Interest. I do not want to 
get in here on this veteran's business 
because the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
Cunningham] has for several months 
been trying to iron this out, as has the 
gentlewoman from Massachusetts [Mrs. 
Rogers] and a dozen other Members of 
the House, but they have not got it ironed 
out yet. Why should we pass legisla¬ 
tion putting ourselves in this position? 

Mr. VCK>RHIS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. I yield to 
the gentleman from California. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I won¬ 
der whether the gentleman would not 
be willing to Include in his amendment 
a reduced rate of interest on land-bank 
loans as well as the reduction in the 
rate of interest on Commissioner loans. 
A good many members of the commit¬ 
tee, as the gentleman knows, feel that 
there ought to be a differential. I should 
like to support an amendment to make 
the land-bank loan rate 3 or 2 V 2 per¬ 
cent, let us say, and keep the Commis¬ 
sioner loan rate at not more than 4 per¬ 
cent. I agree very heartily with the 
gentleman's position about the veterans* 
loans. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. I have 
two amendments, both of which I know 
will meet with the gentleman’s approval 
and take care of the situation he brings 
up. I thank him very much. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr, Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. I yield 
to the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Is it not true 
that if the bill to which the gentleman 
from Wisconsin referred, which the gen¬ 
tleman from Iowa introduced, were en¬ 
acted it would do for the veteran in re¬ 
regard to farm loans what it was the in¬ 
tention of the Congress to do for him 
by the G. I. bill of rights? 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Yes. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. The gentleman 
from Wisconsin has given the gentleman 
from Iowa much support on that 
measure. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. It has 
not been enough support so that we have 
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fot done «bout it yet. 1 think 

the time bee come when we should get 
some action on this. 

Bfrs. ROGBRS of Massachusetts. The 
gentleman from IVlseonsln was working 
on this matter last year when we had the 
matter up on the floor. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. That was 
when we had up the Q. I. bill, but Z did 
not carry enough water around here. 
SUther 1 did not have the ability or I 
could not convince enough of my col¬ 
leagues to do anything about it. 

Mrs. ROGSRS of Massachusetts. Peo¬ 
ple see the light about It today. 

Mr. HOPS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Cali¬ 
fornia [Mr. AmbissonI. 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed out of order. 

The CHAIRldAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. Mr. 
Chairman. I have here an item which I 
think will be of extreme interest to the 
Members of the House who have so faith¬ 
fully supported the emergency guayule- 
rubber program. 

As most of you know, we have had our 
troubles in carrying out this program as 
a war-emergency program. May I read 
for the benefit of the Members of the 
House a news release which was issued 
by the War Production Board, Office of 
the Special Director of Rubber Programs, 
last Tuesday. The statement is as 
follows: 

To meet a critical shortage, which makes 
It necessary to consider natural rubber '*in 
pounds, not tons, from now on,** all the 
guayule crop In the continental United States 
wUl be harvested and processed within the 
next 2 years, it was announced today by 
John L. Collyer, special director of rubber 
programs of the War Production Board. 

This action was recommended by a special 
committee, which has Just completed a 
survey. *rhe committee is headed by 
Dr. H. L. Trumbull, assistant director of re¬ 
search of the B. F. Ooodrloh Co., and includes 
Dr. John McOavack and Dr. C. E Bradley 
of the United States Rubber Co., and John 
Zngle, of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
It la expected to yield 12.000 long tons of 
natural rubber, which will be mixed with 
OR-S, the general-purpose synthetic, for 
certain uses. 

The emergency rubber project, as the 
guayule-planting program is known, was au- 
thorljsed by Congress in 1042 to obtain an 
emergency supply of natural rubber during 
the war The shrub grew wild In the plateau 
areas of Mexico and in parts of our South¬ 
west. While the natural rubber obtained 
from it is not, according, to rubber experts, 
the equivalent for all uses of that produced 
on rubber plantations, it is of great value in 
certain products. 

**Our stock pile of natural rubber is in the 
danger xone—05,000 tons at the end of 1044 
and estimated to fall to 56,000 by the end of 
this year—due to the demand for large com- 
bst Airplane, and bus. truck, and im^ement 
thee*** Mr. Oollyer said. *'By contrast, the 
natural rubber supply in 1042 was more than 
000.000 long tons. 

*Th 1042 Congress authorised the Depart- 
BMht of Agriculture to undertake the culti¬ 
vation of a rubber-bearing ihrub. guayule* 
within our continental Uihits as war emer¬ 
gency ineuranoe to augment our supply of 
natural rubber. We are now going to oash 
in this insurance. Ghiayule shrubs increase 


in rubber content each year; therefore more 
natural rubber wee bel^ the 

longer it was left in the field. Beoauee the 
need for more natural rubber is acute, a 
survey was made to determine the amount 
available from this source within 2 years. 

"As we must consider natural rubber in 
pounds, not tons, from now on, the Rubber 
Reserve Company has undertaken the task 
of processing all existing shrub during a 
time when it will be most useful to the war 
effort. 

"Dr. Trumbull's committee has reported 
that four new processing units will be 
needed to turn out maximum tonnage by 
April 1047. Present plans call for two of the 
new plants at Bakerafield, Calif., and the 
other two new units at Patterson, Calif. The 
sites were choeen to obtain the meet efficient 
use of manpower and construction materials. 

‘*Rubber Reserve Company has contracted 
with the Firestone Tire A Rubber Co. to con¬ 
struct and operate the mills. 

“The program will have the benefit of the 
extensive work of the Forest Service and 
other bureaus of the Department of Agri¬ 
culture." 

The Poage bill to make the cultivation of 
gua3mle a postwar agricultural project in 
our Southwest is awaiting action by the 
Senate. It passed the House of Representa¬ 
tives yesterday, Monday. 

Now, as most Members of the House 
know, on last Tuesday we passed a bill 
setting up the production of guayule 
rubber as a postwar agricultural pro¬ 
gram, a new crop for our farmers. The 
bill followed the recommendations made 
by then Major Elsenhower In 1930. It 
contemplates the eventual production of 
approximately 400,000 acres of guayule 
as an insurance policy for the United 
States against ever again encountering 
such a shortage as we faced when the 
Japs took the East Indies and the Malay 
Peninsula. I heartily support that bill. 
I know all Members of the House do, be¬ 
cause it passed the House by unanimous 
consent and is now under consideration 
In the Senate. We had to guarantee a 
floor price for the rubber in order to in¬ 
sure the fact that our farmers would go 
into this program. I think we have taken 
a very forward step. 

I yield gladly to the distinguished gen¬ 
tleman from New York, who is on his feet. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. As one 
who voted In the Cbmmittee on Agricul¬ 
ture originally to report out the gentle¬ 
man’s first guayule-rubber bill, I ask the 
gantleman what evidence he has that 
guayule is being used in the present war? 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. Qua- 
yule rubber Is being used Just as rapidly 
as it can be processed and refined, 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. I SO un¬ 
derstood. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Califomia. As the 
gentleman well knows, guayule is not only 
equal to the Imported hevea rubber for 
certain purposes but It is far superior for 
other purposes. The Navy finds it par¬ 
ticularly useful in the conatimUon of 
many important items that require rub¬ 
ber in battleships* cruisers* and other 
types of combat v essels. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR j g, 2 n 

glad to learn that. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chalxinan* Z yield 
myself 6 minutes. 

Mr. Chainnaii^ fifis hUl» as has been 
explained by the chairman of the com¬ 
mittee, makes certain changes in the law 
governing the loans made by the Fed¬ 


eral luid bank and by the Land Bank 
Commissioners. The changes are very 
largely technical and are explained fully 
and clearly in the report. Therefore, I 
shall not go into any detailed discussion 
of the changes at this time except to say 
that the most important change is a pro¬ 
vision that hereafter Federal land-bank 
loans shall be made upon the basis of 65 
percent of the normal value of the secur¬ 
ity rather than upon 50 percent of the 
value of the land and 20 percent of the 
insured improvements, as has previously 
been the case. 

There Is also another provision which 
I want to mention because it, perhaps, is 
a little unusual. That is, we are retiun- 
Ing some money to the Federal Treas¬ 
ury. Under the provisions of this bill 
$50,000,000 which has been accumulated 
as a 8un>lU8 by the Federal Farm Mort¬ 
gage Corporation will be returned to the 
Treasury. 

This is in addition to $100,000,000 al¬ 
ready returned to the Treasury since the 
Federal FArm Mortgage Corporation be¬ 
gan doing business. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOPE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. As I 
understand it, the increase in the loan¬ 
able value upon farms has been raised 
to 65 percent, but under the old formula 
the average loan was on the basis of ap¬ 
proximately 42 percent, and therefore 
increasing this to 65 percent of the over¬ 
all value on buildings and land is a 
material increase in the amount of loan 
that can be made if the bill Is enacted 
into law. I Just wanted to point this 
out: I believe primarily it was the pur¬ 
pose of the committee to try to elim¬ 
inate the Commissioner loans. I thought 
at the time the proposal was made to 
increase the loanable rate up to 65 per¬ 
cent, that we could accomplish that, 
because giving tiiat large loanable value, 
it was my understanding that would 
take care of most of the needs for agri¬ 
culture* in making loans on land in the 
country. But of course this bill also con¬ 
tinues the Commissioner loans. I would 
like to have the gentleman’s comment on 
what I have had to say, to see whether 
or not he agrees with my ideas. 

Mr. HOPE. I had the same under¬ 
standing that the gentleman did when 
the legislation was brought in. That is, 
that one of the purposes of increasing 
the amount to 65 percent was to do away 
with the need for Commissioner loans. 
The gentleman will recall that about a 
year ago the heads of the Federal land 
banks appeared before the Committee 
on Agriculture and stated that they 
themselves desired to do away with Com¬ 
missioner loans* and urged that this in¬ 
crease be adopted for that reason. 

The gentleman also Icnows that when 
the same group came back to the com¬ 
mittee this year they had changed their 
opinion, and they asked that the Com¬ 
missioner loans be extended for 2 years. 
My viewpoint has been very largely the 
same as that of the gentleman from Min¬ 
nesota. I had thought it would be a wise 
thing to get rid of the Commissioner 
loans* because I did not feel we needed 
them at this time. In the committee we 
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compromised the matter by agreeing to 
extend the Commissioner loans for 1 
year. One of the reasons advanced by 
those who are advocating a continuation 
of Commissioner loans was that there 
are some areas in the country where Fed¬ 
eral land bank loans are not made, where 
only Commissioner loans are made. An¬ 
other reason was that it was thought 
that the Federal land bank loans would 
perhaps fit into the Q. I. program pretty 
well, and for that reason we should keep 
them going for another year. 

Personally I feel that as soon as we can 
we should get rid of the Commissioner 
loans. , They were put in as an emer¬ 
gency loan. The emergency has passed, 
and I would like to feel that in this case, 
at least, when the emergency is over, 
the remedy is also ended. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Kansas has expired. 

Mr. ROPE. Mr. Chairman, I yield my¬ 
self 2 additional minutes. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield fur¬ 
ther? 

Mr. HOPE. I yield. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I would 
like to point out another matter in con¬ 
nection with the Farm Credit System. 
As the gentleman knows, our committee 
has undertaken a study of the farm- 
credit structure of the country in an ef¬ 
fort to consolidate all farm credit into 
one agency and to revamp it and put it 
on a more businesslike basis. It was my 
hope that this legislation would be a part 
of that reorganization picture, but it was 
quite apparent that our committee could 
not get around to preparing legislation 
to bring about a reorganization and con¬ 
solidation of the Farm Credit System. 
Does not the gentleman feel that our 
committee should do everything as 
quickly as we can to bring about that re¬ 
organization and consolidation of all of 
the credit agencies into one institution? 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOPE. I am always glad to yield 
to the chairman of my committee. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. I just wanted to 
tell the gentleman that 1 introduced such 
a bill day before yesterday. I feel con¬ 
fident 1 will have the support of the gen¬ 
tleman. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I may 
say that the gentleman from Virginia 
will have the support of the gentleman 
from Minnesota for any piece of con¬ 
structive legislation that will eliminate 
many of these agencies outside of the 
Farm Credit Administration that are now 
making loans, and for any effort that 
will seek to consolidate and make more 
businesslike and efficient one credit 
agency here in this country. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Kansas has again ex¬ 
pired. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, I yield my¬ 
self 3 additional minutes. 

Mr AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I 
should like to have the dean of my dele¬ 
gation express his opinion about this leg- 
fslaiion for consolidation. 

Mr. HOPE. The gentleman from 
Minnesota has very well expressed my 
own views on the matter. 1 agree with 


what he says 100 percent. In view of 
the fact, however, that the legislation 
may take some time I feel that we ought 
not delay this legislation pending that. 
I join with the gentleman from Min¬ 
nesota in hoping that we can at the 
earliest possible date enact consolidation 
legislation. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Chair¬ 
man. will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOPE. I yield. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I wish to 
inquire of the gentleman from Kansas 
about the $50,000,000 that is being re¬ 
turned to the Treasury. Does that rep¬ 
resent excess interest charges that have 
been paid by the borrowers from Federal 
land banks? 

Mr. HOPE. I would not put it that 
way. It represents savings and profits 
which have accrued in the Federal Farm 
Mortgage Corporation. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Then, part 
of that could well be interest charges. 

Mr. HOPE. The only income that the 
Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation has 
is interest which Is received upon its 
loans. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Another 
question: Is there anything in the hear¬ 
ings relative to the Commissioner loans, 
as to the loss or gain that may have been 
sustained from Commissioner loans? 

Mr. HOPE. I think there is but I 
cannot tell the gentleman exactly where 
he will find it. I am sure there is in¬ 
formation in the hearings, but I am sorry 
I cannot give the gentleman definite in¬ 
formation as to that right now. If it is 
not in the hearings I am sure he can get 
it from the Farm Credit Administration. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Another 
question I wish to ask is whether there 
is any evidence that the loans now being 
made by the Federal land banks could 
not be made by the local banks in the 
communities where there are loans being 
made? 

Mr. HOPE. I do not believe there was 
any evidence either way on the matter. 
About the only thing that I recall on that 
point is that in the last quarter of 1944— 
and this will be found in the hearings 
on page 103—the statement was put in 
the record that during that period 10.6 
percent of the mortgage loans in the 
country were made by the land banks 
and Land Bank Commissioner, 39.1 per¬ 
cent were made by individuals, 27.7 per¬ 
cent by banks, 15.2 percent by insurance 
companies, and 7.4 percent were miscel¬ 
laneous. I do not believe that the fact 
that the land banks made only a small 
proportion of the loans should be taken 
as any Indication that they are not 
needed. They may not be needed as 
greatly at this time as at certain times 
in the past, but the land banks have 
been set up as permanent Institutions, 
so that they wiU be available if the time 
comes that loans may not be readily 
made by private lending institutions. 
There have been such times and they 
may come again. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Kansas has again ex¬ 
pired. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. Bfr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Pace], 


Mr. PACE. Mr. Chairman, 1 think 
what the farmers of this Nation want 
more than anything else is some feeling 
of security out on the farm. They have 
never had that. There are some un¬ 
certainties, of course, that they cannot 
be rid of, such as the weather and the 
Insects. 

But I know they would like to have 
a credit system that is not dependent 
upon the imcertalnties of Federal ap¬ 
propriations and Federal subsidies. As 
a matter of fact, that was the original 
idea of the Congress in 1916, when it es¬ 
tablished the Federal Land Bank Sys¬ 
tem. 

It is proposed here to encourage a 
farmer-owned and a farmer-controlled 
long-term land-bank credit system. The 
thoughtful farmers of this Nation long 
to see the time when they will have a 
credit system that cannot be destroyed, 
either by a change in the times or a 
change in the attitude of the Congress. 
There are provisions in this bill, there¬ 
fore, that should be looked upon favor¬ 
ably by every Member of the Congress. 
We have raised the lending power of the 
Federal land bank from approximately 
43 percent of the value of the land to 65 
percent of the normal value. 

I call particular attention to the fact. 
Mr. Chairman, that this is 65 percent of 
the normal value, not the market value. 
It is 65 percent of the normal value of the 
land and in determining value the blU 
provides: 

In making said appraisal the value of the 
farm for agricultural purposes shall be the 
basis of appraisal and the normal earning 
power of said farm shall be a principal 
factor. 

That is a very helpful provision. It is 
going to be helpful to the farmers and it 
is going to be helpful to the soundness of 
the whole system. Second, we provide 
the machinery whereby the Federal land 
banks may purchase the mortgages held 
by the Federal Farm Mortgage Corpora¬ 
tion which, in my Judgment, is a step in 
the right direction. I have felt that the 
time has come when the Congress should 
discontinue Commissioner loans, but I am 
submitting to the views of the majority 
of the committee that such loans should 
be continued for another 12 months, un¬ 
der the statement of the chairman and 
under the views of a majority of the 
members of the committee that before 
another 12 months have expired the en¬ 
tire farm-credit structure will be re¬ 
viewed, the Commissioner loans will be 
eliminated, and we will in fact set up 
one sound, strong, constructive, long¬ 
term land-bank system which will in 
fact as well as in theory be owned and 
controlled by the farmers of this Nation. 
That is what they are entitled to and will 
bring them some sense of security with 
regard to their credit needs in the fu¬ 
ture. 

I understand it is the purpose of the 
distinguished chairman of the commit¬ 
tee to ask no further continuance of the 
Commissioner loans after this extension 
but will bring in a bill to reconstruct and 
revise the entire farm-credit syfetem. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. That is the Im* 
mediate thought and the only reason tiie 
committee agreed to the extension of I 
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year was to bring about an orderly llqul- 
datloB so the'gyitem eoiild be brought up 
to4he4aiid«banb i^etett in a proper way. 

Mr. PAdi. I am glad to have that as- 
euraiioe. 

The CSASHfAN. The tinie of the 
gentleman from Georgia has expired. 

Mr. HGPB. Mr. Chairman. I yield S 
minutes to the gentleman from North 
Dakota [Mr. LsmkeI. 

Mr, LBMS8. Mr. Chairman. I am in¬ 
terested in this bill and 1 am for it. but I 
feel that there should be at least three 
amendments added. 1 see no reason why 
veterans ehoukl be charged 4 percent in¬ 
terest. They have rec^ved a month 
while those who stayed at home made at 
least 1150 and up to $300, $400, and $500 
a month. 

The time has come when we should 
give the veterans something more than 
Up service. I say that, and I do not care 
who challenges the statement. That is 
all we have been giving the veterans. 
We are going to give them a whole lot 
more if the veterans do not return iu 
sufficient numbers and make us sit up 
and take notice. 

I feel that the amendment suggested 
by the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Murray] should be adopted. I shall offer 
that amendment. He did not expect me 
to be here when he said he would offer it. 
He will offer another amendment, which 
I shall support, and that is to make the 
Commissioner loans not to exceed 4 per¬ 
cent. 

May I say right here that in all my ex¬ 
perience since I have been a Member of 
Congress, the Committee on Agriculture 
has had no chairman that has labored 
more diligently and harder for the inter¬ 
ests of agriculture than the gentleman 
from Virginia I Mr. PlannaganJ. I hope 
that he will accept this amendment in 
behalf of the veterans and also one or 
two of the other amendments which will 
make the bill more liberal. 

Mr. FLANNAOAN. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEMKE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Virginia. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. The bill gives the 
veterans the benefit of the interest rate 
provided for In the Q. I. bill at not to ex¬ 
ceed 4 percent. 

Mr. LEMKE. That is correct. 

Mr. FLANNAOAN. Why should the 
gentleman ask for more? 

Mr. LEMKE. Simply because the 
maximum in the Q. I. bill as passed in 
the House was 6 percent for the coupon 
Interest. The Senate reduced it to 4 
percent; they made the maximum 4 per¬ 
cent. Let us now redeem ourselves for 
tdie mistakes we made when we tried to 
make It 6 percent for the G. I. boys and 
4 percent for the farmers who stayed at 
home. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. I do not think the 
gentleman would be in favor of a system 
that charged one rate of interest to one 
class and another rate of interest to 
another class. 

Mr. LEMKE. I am satisfied that the 
Federal land bank can reduce the rate 
of Interest at the present time to less 
than S percent if they proctice a Uttle 
more economy In their set-up. 

Mr, FliANNAGAN. I think that the 
Federal land bank has been able to mar¬ 


ket their bonds in a wonderful way. 
Remember, these land-bank bonds are 
not guaranteed by the Government. 
This is a oo(^rative undertaking. It la 
tdUmately supposed to be farmer-owned 
and fearm^r-controlied. They are only 
charging interest at 4 percent today. 
They have yet some 4-pereent bonds out¬ 
standing. It is true that the last sale 
went at 2Va, which shows the confidence 
that the public has in the Federal Land 
Bank System. I do not want to do any¬ 
thing that will cripple a cooperative loan¬ 
ing agency set up by the farmers them¬ 
selves. 

Mr. UBiKE. I agree with the chair¬ 
man, but I still say that it will not en¬ 
danger it. The reason these bonds are 
selling is because the cooperatives are 
taking care of them now, and during the 
crisis, there were a lot of losses. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEMKE. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. For my 
own information, may I ask the gentle¬ 
man which of Mr. Murray’s amendments 
he is planing to introduce? 

Mr. LEMKE. The one reducing the 
rate to the veterans to 3 j)ercent. 

Another amendment that I propose to 
offer and that I feel should be adopted is 
on page 6. line 7. It would strike out the 
figure and substitute 5 percent in 
place of 6 percent after due date. They 
made the rate 8 percent, but the chair¬ 
man tells me that they did not pay that. 
Well, if they did not pay it, why should 
we leave the fanner at their mercy? 
Why not fix the penalty rate at 1 per¬ 
cent? 

Mr. FLANNAOAN. If the gentlemen 
will yield further, there is an explana¬ 
tion for that, and I think the gentleman 
will agree that the explanation is a satis¬ 
factory one. When the land-bank sys¬ 
tem was set up. the interest rate was 
fixed at 6 percent and the penalty rate 
at 8 percent. The land-bank interest 
rate has been reduced to 4 percent, and 
I say that the penalty rate should ac¬ 
cordingly be brought down. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from North Dakota has ex¬ 
pired. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. Mr. Chairman. I 
yield the gentleman 2 additional minutes, 

Mr. STEPAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEMKE. I yield to the gentle¬ 
man from Nebraska. 

Mr. STEPAN. The amendment Which 
the gentleman is going to offer would 
reduce the interest rate to the veteran 
to 3 percent, would it not? 

Mr. LEMKE. It would. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, will thb 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEMKE. I yield to the gentle¬ 
man from Nebraska. 

Mr. STEFAN. Would that Include the 
veterans of the First World War? 

Mr. LEMKE. No, because it would in¬ 
clude only those covered by the G. I. bill, 
the veterans of World War No. 2. What¬ 
ever rights the veterans of other wars 
have, they do not get them under the 
G. I. bill, so there is no guaranty about 
that. 


Mr. STEPAN. Several Members have 
reQuested that I ask that question, be- 
eause they are very much worried about 
what would happen to the veterans of 
the First Worl d War. 

Mr. LEMKE. I am perfectly willing to 
make it for all of them. 

Mr, STEFAN. There are the Spanish- 
Amerioan War veterans to be considered, 
too. _ 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentlnnan yield? 

Mr. USMKE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Wisconsi n. 

Mr. KEEFE. I understood the chair¬ 
man of the committee in replying to the 
suggestion of the gentleman from North 
Dakota, who was discussing the so-called 
Murray amendment which would reduce 
the interest charge on loans made to 
veterans to 3 percent, to make the state¬ 
ment that he did not think the gentle¬ 
man from North Dakota would want to 
put these people in a separate class. Did 
I correctly understand the gentleman? 

Mr. FLANNAOAN. Yes. 

Mr. KEEFE. The thing that is bother¬ 
ing me is this. Are not the beneficiaries 
under loans made pursuant to the Bank- 
head-Jones Act getting loans for 40 years 
at 3 percent interest? 

Mr. FLANN AOAN. That Is right. 

Mr. KEEFE. As to the loans to veter¬ 
ans under the Q. I. bill, those are 20-year 
loans, and it is proposed to charge them 
4 percent. Is that the fact? 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. That is the fact. 

Mr. KEEFE. If that Is the fact, then 
Is it not true that there is being extended 
to a class of nonveterans who are placed 
on farms and given loans under the pro¬ 
visions of the Bankhead-Jones Act an 
interest rate of 3 percent, yet the veter¬ 
ans, another class, are being charged 
interest at 4 percent. I am unable to 
see the gentleman’s po.sltion and should 
like to have it explained. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. Under the Bank- 
head-Jones Tenant Act the veterans arc 
eligible for loans at 3 percent. Here we 
are dealing with an entirely different act, 
with the Iiand-Bank Act, and with the 
land-bank sjrstem. We should not bring 
in the Tenant Purchase Act or any other 
ctetmad confuse it with this great system 
known as the land-bank system, that has 
been so beneficial to the farmers. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. Mr. Chairman, 1 
yield myself 1 minute. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. I yield to the gen¬ 
tleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Is it not 
a fact that if a veteran Is going to get 
a loan under the Bankhead-Jones Act 
he must sign two or three different 
things? One is practically a pauper’s 
oath, the second is a pledge that he will 
farm the way the Secretary of Agricul¬ 
ture tells him to, and, third, a promise 
that he will raise the crops the Secretary 
of Agriculture asks him to raise? 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. I do not think that 
is true 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Has the 
gentleman read the Bankhead-Jones 
Act? 

Mr. FLANNAOAN. I helped pas.s it, 
but I 4o not think all those provisions 
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are In It. Under the Bankhead-Jones 
Act the veteran, if he qualifies for a loan, 
would stand on the same footing as any 
other person. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Yes; he 
has a sign a contract embodying these 
provisions. 

Mr. FLANNAQAN. Let us not confuse 
the Bankhead-Jones Act with the land- 
bank system. There is no connection 
between the two. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read 
the bill for amendment. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows; 

Be it enacted, etc,. That (a) the second 
paragraph of section 7 of the Federal Farm 
Loan Act. as amended (title 12, U. 8. C. 712), 
is further amended by inserting between the 
words ‘‘three’* and ’’members” in the last 
sentence thereof the words ”or more”, and 
by adding at the end thereof three new sen¬ 
tences as follows: “This secretary-treasurer 
shall be eligible for membership on the loan 
committee. The board of directors may em¬ 
power (a) the loan committee to elect ap¬ 
plicants to membership and (b) any two 
members of said committee to act as the loan 
committee in approving loans on behalf of 
the association and In electing applicants 
to membership in the association. No ac¬ 
tion by the loan committee shall be valid 
where the full committee is acting unless 
unanimously approved by all members or 
where any two of its members are acting 
as herein provided unless approved by both 
such members.” 

(b) The first sentence of the fifth para¬ 
graph of section 9 of the Federal Farm Loan 
Act. as amended (title 12. V. 8. O. 745), is 
further amended by inserting after the words 
“by a majority vote of the directors" the fol¬ 
lowing: ”, or by the loan committee where 
said committee has been empowered to elect 
applicants to membership, and". 

With the following committee amend¬ 
ments: 

Page 2. line 3, strike out the word “two” 
and Insert the word “three." 

Page 2, line 8, strike out the word “two” 
and insert the word “three.” 

Page 2, line 10, strike out the word “both” 
and insert “all." 

The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the la.st 
word. Mr. Chairman, early in January 
I introduced a resolution in this House 
calling for an investigation to find out 
Just what v/as being done in the adminis¬ 
tration of the O. I. bill of rights. Not only 
did I touch upon the medical and hospital 
care of veterans, but I also intended to 
have it inquire how the educational fea¬ 
tures of the bill were being carried out. 
More properly here today I intended that 
some attention be given to the adjust¬ 
ment of veterans* loans, whether they be 
for acquiring farms, starting in business, 
or building homes, or anything else that 
might be of benefit to them. I think the 
time has come when the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives has to face the real issue. 
That Is, we have to ask the question. 
What are you doing for the veterans? 
What are you doing for the boys who are 
coming home before long and who are 
going to take their places once more 
among us? A lot of them are going to 
ask, What has Congress been doing 
while we have been away? So the ques¬ 
tion is posed at this time. It is time we 
did something about making loans avail¬ 
able to veterans at just as reasonable a 


rate of Interest as we possibly can. I 
think today is the time to take the right 
step forward and reduce that loan rate 
from 4 percent to 3 percent, as it should 
be. Not only is it the duty of the com¬ 
mittee on Agriculture, but it is the duty 
of the Committee on World War Veterans 
Legislation to look into this matter and 
see if the O. I. bill of rights is being 
carried out as it should be. It is their 
duty to see if the administration of the 
Q. I. bill of rights is being taken care of 
so that it is benefiting, not Just a few 
veterans here and there, not Just a few 
soldiers who happen to be coming home 
now. but to see that it applies to every¬ 
body who will be discharged from the 
armed forces. I think it is time we took 
that into consideration. I know when 
I introduced my resolution on the floor, 
I was challenged by the majority leader 
who said, “What are you trying to do, 
investigate General Hines? Are you 
trying to investigate the Veterans' Ad¬ 
ministration?'* My answer to him was, 
“I think Congress should be continually 
investigating every phase of legislation 
which had to do with the returning vet¬ 
erans.'* 

So for that reason, Mr. Chairman. I 
am entirely in accord with the amend¬ 
ment which the gentleman from Wiscon¬ 
sin originally said he was going to intro¬ 
duce. but through some agreement has 
passed on to the gentleman from North 
Dakota [Mr. LemxeI. They seem to be 
working together pretty well. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. I yield. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I was 
very much interested in the resolution 
which the gentleman had presented in 
January for the investigation. I was 
wondering what progress he has made in 
getting a hearing on.it and in being able 
to have the investigation made. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. The 
gentleman will recall that on that same 
day I was challenged by the majority 
leader and also by the chairman of the 
Committee on World War Veterans' 
Legislation, the gentleman from Mis¬ 
sissippi [Mr. Rankin], who said he felt 
that any investigation which would take 
place, the committee could conduct itself. 
I have been looking forward to having 
that Committee on World War Veterans’ 
Legislation do Just that. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN^ If the 
gentleman will let the membership of 
the House know when he goes before the 
veterans' committee to testify, I am sure 
we will Join with him. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. As soon 
as I can get a hearing 1 will do so. 

Mr. BENNETT of Missouri. Mr. Chair¬ 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. I yield. 

Mr. BENNETT of Missouri. For the 
gentleman’s information, I am sure he 
will be glad to know that the Commit¬ 
tee on World War Veterans' Legislation 
is conducting a searching investigation 
now of all veterans' problems and the 
operation of the G. I. bill of rights. We 
had hearings this morning. We will 
have hearings again next Tuesday morpr 
Ing. Any Member of the House who has 
anything he desires to contribute can 
appear there as a witness. 


Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. I thank 
the gentleman. I know the gentleman 
is doing a good Job. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 
The Clerk read as follows: 

Sac. 2. The flrit, second, and third para¬ 
graphs of section 10 of the Federal Farm 
Loan Act. as amended (title 12, U. 8. C. 761. 
762, and 763), are further amended to read 
as follows: 

“Whenever an application for a mortgage 
loan is made to a national farm-loan associa¬ 
tion, the loan committee provided for in 
section 7 of this act shall forthwith make, or 
cause to be made, such Investigation as it 
may deem necessary as to the character and 
solvency of the applicant, and the sufficiency 
of the land offered as security. The com¬ 
mittee may '‘equest a report on the value of 
the land by a land bank appraiser appointed 
under the authority of section 3 of this act, 
in which event such an appraiser shall in¬ 
vestigate and make a written report to the 
association upon the land offered as security. 
The committee shall cause written report to 
be made of the results of such investigation 
or investigations as it has required to be 
made and shall, if it concurs in such re¬ 
port. approve the same in writing. No loan 
shall be made unless the report is favorable. 
After the investigation required in this para¬ 
graph has been made, the association has 
requested and received a report upon the 
value of the land by a land bank appraiser, 
and the loan committee has reached an 
agreement as to the amount and terms of 
the loan which may be offered to the appli¬ 
cant, if such amount is not in excess of 65 
percent of the normal value of the farm 
offered as * security as determined by said 
appraiser the secretary-treasurer may notify 
the applicant of the amount and terms of 
the loan approved by the loan committee: 
Provided, That any such notice shall contain 
a statement that the amount and terms of 
the loan offered to the applicant are sub¬ 
ject to and conditioned upon subsequent 
approval or disapproval by the Federal land 
bank, 

"The written rcpori, required In the pre¬ 
ceding paragraph, together with any report 
made by a land bank appraiser, shall be 
submitted to the Federal land bank with the 
application for the loan, and the land bank 
shall examine said written report when it 
passes on the loan application which it ac¬ 
companies. but it shall not be bound by the 
value placed upon the property by the loan 
committee. 

"Before any mortgage loan is made by any 
Federal land bank, or Joint-stock land bank, 
it shall refer the application to one or more 
of the land bank appraisers appointed under 
the authority of section 3 of this act. and 
such appraiser or appraisers shall investigate 
and make a written report on the land of¬ 
fered as secijlty for said loan: Provided, 
That if a land bank appraiser has made a 
report on said land to the national farm- 
loan association, the Federal land bank need 
not request an additional report. No such 
loan shall be made by said land bank unless 
the written report of the land bank appraiser 
is favorable.” 

With the following committee amend¬ 
ments: 

On page 3, line 1, strike out “land offered 
as" and after the word “security”, Insert the 
word “offered.” 

Page 3, line 2. strike out the word “land” 
and Insert the word “security." 

Page 8, line 6, strike out “land offered as” 
and after the word “security”. Insert the word 
“offered.” 

Page 8, line 10, after the word “report”. In¬ 
sert “of the committee.” 

Page 8. line 13, after the word “the”, strike 
out the word “land” and Insert the word 
“security.” 
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8« line 17. out **fann offeM ai**, 
and In line 18 Inaart the word "offered/* 

Pate 4» line 19, strike out the word **land** 
and insert the word **seeurtty.** and etrlke out 
the words **as security/* 

Page 4. line 18, strike out the word **land**; 
and in line 14, the flnt word insert the word 
"security/* 

The committee amendments were 
agreed td. 

Mr. MX7HRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman. I move to strike out the last 
two words. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, reference has been made to 
what appears on the face of these con¬ 
tracts and it might be a good thing to 
look over some of the old Federal land- 
bank loans and see what the contract 
provides. If we operate on the basis of 
what the contracts stated, many of them 
provided 5 percent Interest. That is the 
answer to our distinguished chairman as 
far as Federal land bank interest rates 
are concerned. 

I do not see one reason in the world 
why a certain part of the country should 
pay 5 percent when a man pays down 25 
percent on the farm. There may be a 
reason, but I do not know it. All of the 
loans made up in our part of the country, 
in northern Wisconsin and Minnesota, 
are Commissioner loans. You are going 
to tell those people that on July 1 we are 
getting a little hard up down here in 
Wa^ngton, we have thrown these bil¬ 
lions of dollars around on a lot of things 
that had nothing to do with the war; 
now we have to reach a little further 
down in your pocket and get an addi¬ 
tional interest rate, therefore we are 
going to raise you to 6 percent. You 
will put that interest rate at 5 percent on 
farms. If you do that you will have 
every other Interest rate go up. Now, 
a mortgage on a good piece of land in 
this country is the best mortgage there 
is. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin, I yield 
to the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. GROSS. When they cut those in¬ 
terest rates down we fellows who had the 
Federal loans lost our stock because they 
made the Interest rate too low. I know 
a lot of farmers who lost $500 apiece on 
the stock they had in the land bank. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. The 
answer to the gentleman is he lives in 
the wrong part of the country. He would 
have received 100 cents on the dollar if 
the loans had been properly made. 

Mr. RIZLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. I yield 
to the gentleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. RIZLSY. The gentleman refers 
to the rate on the Commissioner loans in 
his section of the country. What is the 
interest rate that the contract provided? 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. I have 
not seen one of them lately, 

Mr. RXZLBY, It was 5 percent, was it 
not? 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. For¬ 
merly it was. The Federal land loan 
contracts were also 5 percent. 

Mr. RIZLSY. Then we are not asking 
to increase the rate in this bill, are we? 
Mr. MURRAY of Wisoonsin. Yes; 


you are raising the interest rate from 4 
percent to 5 percent on Commissioner 
loans. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin has expired. 

The Clerk will report the next commit¬ 
tee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Ck>mmlttee amendment: Page 4, line IS. 
insert a new section as follows: 

**6ic. 3. The last sentence of the flrit par¬ 
agraph of Motion 4 of the Federal Farm Loan 
Act, as amended (title 13. U. 8. C. 673), la 
further amended to read aa follows: 

** Tioana made by each auch branch bank 
shall be aubject to the reatrlctlona and pro- 
vlBlona of this act. except that each auch 
branch bank may loan direct to borrowera, 
and. aubject to auch regulationa aa the Farm 
Credit Administration may preaoribe, the rate 
charged borrowera may be 1% percent In 
ezceaa of the rate borne by the laat preceding 
laaue of farm loan bonda of the Federal land 
bank with which such branch bank la con¬ 
nected: Provided, That no loan ahall be made 
In Puerto Rico or Alaska by auch branch bank 
for a longer term than 30 years/ ** 

The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word, and I would 
like to have the attention of the chair¬ 
man of the committee. This is impor¬ 
tant legislation and I want to under¬ 
stand some of the provisions in this bill 
before being asked to vote on it. 

May I ask the gentleman to advise 
whether I am correct or not in this as¬ 
sumption: Assume I am a returning war 
veteran and I go out and try to get a 
loan under the provisions of the G. I. 
bill. I have in mind a farm which I 
think is a good bargain at $10,000. I 
may go to the Federal land bank or to 
any loaning authority who may sec fit to 
make a loan. If I went to th4 Federal 
land bank under the existing law they 
would loan me up to S5 percent of the 
amount of the purchase price of that 
farm, or $6,500; is that correct? 

Mr. PLANNAGAN. Under the present 
law the valuation is a 50-20 valuation; 
50 percent of the normal value of the 
land, and 20 percent of the insurable 
biiildings, which makes about a 43-per¬ 
cent average. 

Mr. KEEFE. Then how much can 1 
borrow from the Federal land bank? 
What percent of the $10,000 could I, as 
a veteran, ask them to loan me, without 
going into all the details? 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. Under the amend¬ 
ment, 65 percent. 

Mr. KEEFE. That is. as I understand 
it. The bill provides I can borrow up to 
65 percent. So they give me $6,500. and 
if they make that loan then the Veter¬ 
ans* Administration, through their regu¬ 
lations under the G. I. bill will guarantee 
up to $2,000 of that $6,500 loan that I 
get from the Federal land bank; that 
is correct, is it not? 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. That is correct. 

Mr. KEEFE. Upon that loan that the 
Federal land bank thus makes to me 
under the provisions of this bill, it will 
require me to pay an Interest rate of 4 
percent, maximum of A pMmU not be¬ 
cause the Federal land bank placed a 
maximum of 4 percent, but because the 
Q. I. bill says they will not guarantee a 


loan in which the interest rate is greater 
than 4 percent; is that correct? 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. This bUl does not 
affect in any way the interest rate 
charg ed by th e land banks. 

Mr. KEEFE. I am asking the gentle¬ 
man for information. I did not ask him 
that. I am asking him whether or not I 
am correct in my assumption that when 
they make a loan to me at $6,500 in the 
situation that I have described, they 
would make the loan to me at 4 percent 
or leas; otherwise they could not secure 
its guaranty imder the G. I. bill. That 
is true, is it not? 

Mr. FLANNA GAN. That is right. 

Mr. KEEFE, So that the chances are 
that the loan would be made at 4 per¬ 
cent. which is the maximum to be 
charged under the terms of the Q. I. 
bill, and I would be paying 4 percent on a 
$6,500 mortgage, on a $10,000 purchase, 
where I paid 35 percent of the purchase 
money down in order to make the deal. 
That would be a pretty good loan. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. That is right. 

Mr. KEEFE. That is where we place 
the veteran, so far as the Federal land 
bank is concerned if this bill is enacted 
into law. or as it is today; that is correct, 
is it not? 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. The gentleman is 
correct._ 

Mr. KEEFE. If I am a veteran and I 
do not have the $3,500 to pay down, and 
I pick out a $10,000 farm, and I want to 
buy that farm, I go in and talk to the 
land-bank officials, and they say. **Well. 
sir, we cannot make you this loan, because 
we can only give you 65 percent of this 
$10,000 loan, and you do not have the 
$3,500. The place for you to go is over 
to the Farm Security Administration 
and see if they cannot figure out a way 
for you.” And they figure It out. If he 
is the right type of man, they will make 
him a loan for 100 percent for 40 years at 
3 percent under the provisions of the 
Bankhead-Jones Act; is that right? 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. That is right. 

Mr. KEEFE. If he succeeds in getting 
the loan under the provisions of the Fed¬ 
eral Land Bank Act, he will get the loan 
lor only 20 years at 4 percent and is re¬ 
quired to pay at least 35 percent down 
in cash. 

Mr, FLANNAGAN. Forty years under 
the Federal Land Bank Act. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Wiscon.sin has expired. 

Mr. ICEEFE. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 5 ad¬ 
ditional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from Wis¬ 
consin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KEEFE. The question in my mind, 
may I say to my distinguished friend, 
the chairman of this committee, is this: 
I am seeking to get it straightened out. 
so that I will understand It, not being a 
^member of the committee and not pro¬ 
fessing to be an expert in matters per¬ 
taining to agriculture. 

This veteran who gets the loan from 
the Federal land bank will have paid 35 
percent of the purchase price in cash or 
he cannot get it on a $10,000 loan or any 
other amount. 

»4r. FLANNAGAN. That is right. 
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Mr. KEEFE. Then that puts one 
class of veteran over here that can get 
benefits under the Federal land-bank 
system of loans. He may go to a bank, 
a normal bank, and make that kind of a 
loan. Any bank would be very glad to 
make that kind of a loan without the 
Federal land bank in the picture at all. 
So legislatively you have not done any¬ 
thing for that veteran that I can see 
when you just say to him, “We will make 
it possible for you to make a loan that 
any bank in the country would be glad 
to make.’* You say to him, “All right, 
we are going to give you a little addi¬ 
tional benefit, because we will let you 
go, as anybody else can go, over here to 
the Farm Security Administration and 
get yourself fixed up with a Bankhead- 
Jones loan, and we will loan you the 
whole $10,000 for 40 years at 3 percent 
interest, but as a condition of our doing 
that you must subscribe to certain con¬ 
trols. you must abide by the decision of 
the inspectors of the Farm Security Ad¬ 
ministration, and you must agree to do 
certain things.** 

Win the gentleman say whether or not 
there are any controls placed over a man 
who secures a 100 percent loan for 40 
years at 3 percent under the Bankhead- 
Jones Act? 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. There is certain 
supervision provided for, and rightly so, 
in the Bankhead-Jones law. 

Mr. KEEFE. If you really want to do 
something for the veteran, why is it that 
you do not provide in this bill that loans 
may be made at 3 percent by the Federal 
land bank? I want to get that infor¬ 
mation not in a demagogic sense; I sim¬ 
ply want to get the information in the 
interest of sound business Judgment. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. Let me answer as 
one bu sinessm an to another. 

Mr. KEEFE. That is what I am ask¬ 
ing for. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. The gentleman 
would not want to do anything to wreck 
the Federal Land Bank System. It is 
owned by the farmers of this country. 
They have put their money into it. 
Every time they get a loan they put 6 
percent of that loan Into stock. It Is 
their bank. We want to preserve it. We 
do not want to bring in any class that 
will wreck this bank. The Federal Land 
Bank System cannot be operated today 
on a 3-percent Interest rate. 

Mr. KEEFE. May I inject at that . 
point that a borrower who borrows 
money under the Federal land-bank plan 
is required to pay for stock in the Fed¬ 
eral land bank. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. Yes. 

Mr. KEEFE. Is there any provision in 
this bill that will permit any portion of 
the proceeds of a loan made to a-veteran 
that is guaranteed by the Veterans* Ad¬ 
ministration under the provisions of the 
O. I. bill to be used to pay for the stock 
In the Federal land bank? 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. Yes. We changed 
the Q. I. bill in that respect so that he 
can use part bf those funds and become 
qualified for a loan under the Federal 
Bank System. 

Mr. KEEFE. Therefore, this bill 
amends the O. I. bill to the extent that 
it permits the utilisation of the proceeds 
of loans made pursuant to the terms of 


the G. I. bill to be used for payment for 
the stock necessary to be acquired if a 
loan is made from the Federal land 
bank? 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. Yes. 

Mr. KEEFE. Then I think the gen¬ 
tleman has enlightened me, and I have 
the information I wanted. I thank the 
gentleman. 

Mr. BREHM. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEEFE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. BREHM. In other words, the 
veteran who can pay one-fourth down 
is being penalized for his thrift by being 
compelled to pay 4 percent interest on 
the balance of the amount, while the 
individual who makes no down payment 
gets the full loan at 3 percent. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last three words. 

Mr. Chairman, it seems to me we are 
getting a little far afield from this bill 
in the course of this discussion. 

This bill is brought in by the Com¬ 
mittee on Agriculture. We have another 
committee, of course, which deals with 
veterans* affairs. The statement was 
made on the floor by a member of that 
committee—^the gentleman from Mis¬ 
souri [Mr. BknnettI— ^that the Commit¬ 
tee on World War Veterans* Legislation 
is at this time considering amendments 
to the G. I. bill. I take it that if there 
are any changes which should be made 
in the bill, including the loan provisions, 
that full consideration will be given by 
the committee on veterans* affairs to that 
matter. 

However, in this bill we have not 
Ignored the veterans. We have tried to 
fit the veterans* purchase program in 
with this bill, in that we have provided 
that loans made under the Land Bank 
Commissioner loan set-up shall be made 
at whatever rate is necessary to enable 
the veteran to qualify under the G. L 
bill. 

So we have done what we could in this 
biU to harmonize the two types of loans. 

It may be that the interest rate on 
loans to veterans should be reduced. I 
do not think that is a question which 
is really pertinent to this discussion, be¬ 
cause if we adopt the amendment which 
has been discussed, it will, of course, 
apply only to these loans which are made 
by the Federal Farm Mortgage Corpora¬ 
tion, which, after all, will only be a very 
small percentage of the loans that are 
made to veterans. 

Something has been said about the 
fact that the veteran could go to the 
Farm Security Administration and, un¬ 
der the farm-tenant program, get a bet¬ 
ter loan than he can get from the Fed¬ 
eral land bank or from the Federal Farm 
Mortgage Corporation. I call attention 
to the fact that while he may get better 
terms there, he is placed under certain 
restrictions and has to meet certain con¬ 
ditions which will not appeal to the aver¬ 
age veteran who will want a loan. He 
will probably prefer not to make that 
kind of loan. However, we have made 
some provision for veterans who do want 
to make that kind of loan, because In the 
Department of Agriculture appropriation 
bill there is a provision which Includes 
$25,000,000 for loans to veterans under 


the a. 1 . bill, and that money Is not to 
be distributed under the provisions of 
section 4 of the Bankhead-Jones Farm 
Tenant Act. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOPE. I yield. 

Mr. WHimNOTON. In that con¬ 
nection and in connection with this bill, 
as I understand, the maximum loan is 
50 percent of the normal value of the 
land and 25 percent of the buildings on 
the land? 

Mr. HOPE. Under the present law. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Yes, under ex¬ 
isting law. That would make the maxi¬ 
mum loan 43 percent of the value of both 
the land and buildings. Am I correct? 

Mr. HOPE. That is what the average 
has been over a period of years. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I have high re¬ 
gard for the gentleman’s views. Under 
this bill it is proposed to increase that to 
65 percent, assuming that is the average 
value: or there is an increase of sub¬ 
stantially 50 percent in the maximum 
loan that may be made, 

Mr. HOP E. T hat is correct. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON, I am wonder¬ 
ing if that will not tend to cause further 
Inflation in the prices of land, which I 
think will be most unfortunate for the 
farmers of the country. I would like to 
have the gentleman’s views and what 
was developed before the committee with 
regard to inflation caused by increased 
loans on land. The best way to increase 
the value of land is to provide for an in¬ 
crease in the loans on that land. 

Mr. HOPE. I agree 100 percent with 
the gentleman as to the dangers of in¬ 
flation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Kansas has expired. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, 
I ask unanimous consent that the gen¬ 
tleman may have 2 additional minutes. 
I want to know what appeared before the 
committee and what facts were pre¬ 
sented. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I would like to 
know what facts were presented with re¬ 
spect to inflation resulting from this 50- 
percent increase in the amount of loans 
allowed on the land. 

Mr. HOPE I do not believe anything 
could happen to agriculture in this coun¬ 
try that would be any more disastrous 
than Inflation in land values. The com¬ 
mittee did give thorough consideration 
to this question of the effect which In¬ 
creasing the loan value might have upon 
Inflation of land values; and that might 
be serious if it were not for the fact that 
this loan value is based upon the normal 
value of the land, not upon the market 
value. That means according to the defi¬ 
nition* which the Farm Credit Adminis¬ 
tration uses, the productive value of the 
land over a period of years based upon 
average prices and average production. 
While I do not want to trust my memory 
as to the exact figures that were given. I 
think they were based on about 75-cent 
wheat and 12-cent cotton. Bo the gen¬ 
tleman can see that 65 percent of the 
valuation based upon the earning power 
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of the land, «r farm iiroduetf at the 
prlom I have m e n t i o ned, ia not likely to 
cause any severe inflation. 

Mr, FtiANNAQAN. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOPS, Ycsi gladly. 

Mr. FliAMNAQAK. Those values are 
fixed on XO-cent cotton, 6-cent hogs. 77- 
cent wheat, 58-cent com, and so forth. 

Mr. WHimNCSTON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRBilAK. The time of the 
gentleman from Kansas has expired. 

Mr. WHITTINaTON. Mr. Chairman. 
I ask unanimous consent that the gen¬ 
tleman may proceed for 2 additional 
minutes. This is a very important mat¬ 
ter. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WnmiNGTON. If normal value 
is baaed upon the price of agricultural 
products—and while I have high regard 
for the views of this committee, with all 
due deference, if I may say so, if we did 
not use a higher value than that, it 
would not be of much value to them. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. The 76-percent 
loan based on normal values would be 
around a 55-percent loan based on the 
market value. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. And 56 percent 
as contrasted with 43 percent is an in¬ 
crease of approximately 25 percent in the 
lending value. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. Yes; and insur¬ 
ance companies and local banks are 
making losms ranging from 75 percent 
to 90 percent of the market value. Those 
valuations are not based on normal 
values. 

Mr. WHI TT IN GTON. And I prefer 
them to continue giving them and keep¬ 
ing the Government out of the business 
as long as they can. 

Mr. HOPE. I will say further to the 
gentleman if 1 have any more time, that 
I am sure it is the oonsexutus of the com¬ 
mittee that a loan value based upon nor¬ 
mal values as has been described by the 
chairman of the committee is not infla¬ 
tionary. I would say that there was dan¬ 
ger of bringing about inflation if we 
should increase the valuation and base 
it upon market values of the land. 

Sir. WHITTINGTON. I am very glad 
to have that statement from the chair¬ 
man of the committee and the gentle¬ 
man from RAnsas. The word **normal** 
does not appear in existing law and I am 
glad to know it does not increase the 
loan value 50 percent. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
'gentleman from Kansas has again ex¬ 
pired. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. Mr. Chairman, Z 
move to strike out the last three words. 

Mr. Ghamnan, I know the gentleman 
dees not want to do anything that would 
permit the insurance companies and the 
banks today making loans at from 75 to 
go and 00 percept ^ the farm value to 
put laj ftd bank out of ImuUng 
business, 

Xiet me oaU attention to the fact that 
iheCkiveniment Is not In the land-bank 
business; the farmers of this eqdntry are 
fnthatbtishtess. Itils farpwHpimiidand 


we tdtimatdy ixope it will be a farmer- 
contFoUed lending system. If you kill It, 
let me tell you what is going to happen: 
You are going to have 10 and 15 percent 
land Interest rates right here in America 
when the land-bank system goes under. 
If the land-bank system had not done 
ansrthing but serve as a yardstick by 
which to judge interest rates on farm 
loans, it would have served a very useful 
purpose. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I do not want 
to be misunderstood. With all defer¬ 
ence. I meant to say in response to the 
statement that the banks and insurance 
companies were making loans. I thought 
that was a good sign, I thought that was 
a sign that our farm-credit structure had 
been sound heretofore, because one rea¬ 
son that we established and enlarged 
that structure was due to the fact that 
the loans were not being made by exist¬ 
ing insurance companies and other agen¬ 
cies. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. To show how 
sound the Federal land-banking system 
has been, it was used to ball out the in¬ 
surance companies and the banks during 
the depression. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. I yield to the gen¬ 
tleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. GROSS. It is quite correct to say 
it is a farmer-owned and farmer-con¬ 
trolled bank. But that is why the Gov¬ 
ernment sholud not fix the interest rate. 
It was because the Government fixed the 
Interest rate and because they hooked on 
certain associations, such as districts like 
Puerto Rico and the drought-stricken 
areas of the West, that certain land banks 
in the East lost their stock. Now they 
come along and tell us it is Government- 
owned and Government-controlled, it is 
a farmers’ bank, but in this farmers’ 
bank every farmer is a debtor. He is 
never a creditor. In these banks that he 
deals with, sometimes he has money in 
the bank and he feels better. We might 
as well be fair about these matters. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. We do not have a 
land bank in Puerto Rico. The Puerto 
Rica land bank is a branch of the Fed¬ 
eral Land Bank of Baltimore. 

Mr. GROSS. It was hooked onto your 
county association, we paid the loss and 
lost our stock. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. You may have 
lost the stock in a local association, 
cause the local association had xxiade apd 
guaranteed some bad loans, but the Fed¬ 
eral land bank in Baltimore, to which 
that association belongs, is in a healthy 
condition. 

Mr. GROSS. When we inquired as to 
why Puerto Rico was hooked onto our 
association they said it was because they 
were a poor section and we were better 
off. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. Let ne set the 
gentleman straight. Your eowity as¬ 
sociation did not lose one pemiy by rea¬ 
son of the fact that we set up a branch 
bank in Puerto Rico. There is no con¬ 
nection. You lost it because your asso¬ 
ciation made some bad loans. 

Mr. GROSS. (Ni, no; not In that 
county. There were no bad loans. We 
paid tbe losses in the West and we paid 
them ih Puerto RIod. 


Ur. FLANNAGAN. Your local asso¬ 
ciation did not pay one penny of loss in 
the West and you did not pay one penny 
of loss in Puerto Rico because the bank 
In Puerto Rico has been very successful. 

Mr. GROSS. There is no use telling 
me that because I know better. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. Under the system 
It is impossible for the local land-bank 
association to lose one penny by rea¬ 
son of anything that happened in the 
West or down in Puerto Rico. It just 
coifid not happen. The only way it could 
happen was by the local association mak¬ 
ing some bad loans that they had guar¬ 
anteed to the Federal land bank in 
Baltimore. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last five words, and I 
ask unanimous consent to proceed out 
of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Chairman, this 
morning the press carried a story an¬ 
nouncing that Technical 8gt. Jake W. 
Lindsey, of Lucedale, Miss., and a con¬ 
stituent of mine, would be signally and 
unusually honored by having conferred 
on him by the President of the United 
States in a joint assembly of the Con¬ 
gress on next Monday the Congressional 
Medal of Honor. 

And while this announcement might 
have been a bit premature, nevertheless, 
I am advised by the War Department 
that this distinguished young Mlssissip- 
pian is now in process of being returned 
to this country by air, and unless un¬ 
foreseen developments occur he will be 
here, in time for the occasion next Mon¬ 
day, as announced, and in this connec¬ 
tion I want to take this occasion to thank 
the Speaker of the House on behalf of all 
concerned, for bad it not been for his 
cooperation in arranging the joint as¬ 
sembly, this splendid tribute to this Mis¬ 
sissippi Infantryman and our American 
soldiers generally would not have been 
possible. BIr. Chairman, in honoring this 
Missiailppi boy, the Nation, through its 
President and its Congress, is honoring 
the entire American Infantry, which has 
played and is playing such a wonderful 
role in the subjection of our enemies. 

Sergeant Lindsey is the one hundredth 
doughboy to win the Medal of Honor. 
Like so many of our American heroes, 
he comes from a small local community 
in south Mississippi and is the emblem 
of American patriotism. He is the son 
of Mr. and Mrs. Jake L. Lindsey, of Luce- 
dale, and his brother. Bob Lindsey, is 
presently serving as a seaman in the 
United States Navy. 

The War Department, in announcing 
the award to Sergeant Lindsey, stated, 
in part: 

The action In which Sergeant Zandsey 
participated and which won for him the 
citation occurred on November 16. 1944, near 
Hamlch, Germany. During a counterattack 
by the enemy, the full force of a fresh com¬ 
pany of German Infantrymen, with tbe sup¬ 
port of 6 tanks, oonoentrated its attack on 
th e remnants of his platoon. Only 6 men 
rsmainsd in the platoon of an original 40 
who had participated in the attack on a 
strong German position. 
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Although he had received a painful ihrap- 
nel wound in the knee, Sergeant Linda^ 
refused to be evacuated and waa oonaolidat- 
ing his platoon’s position when the enemy 
counterattacked. 

As the fresh company of enemy infantry¬ 
men and tanks advanced, Sergeant Lindsey 
time and again repulsed the advance with 
accurate rifle Are. When he exhausted hia 
ammunition, he affixed his bayonet, exposed 
himself to enemy fire, and met the advance 
of a group of enemy Infantrymen in open 
terrain. Closing in. he slashed and stabbed 
at the enemy, accounting for three killed and 
three captured. Two of the group retreated. 

During the entire action. Sergeant Lindsey 
personally accounted for 20 enemy killed, an 
.untold number wounded, and 3 captured, in 
addition to knocking out 2 machine guns 
and capturing 2 other machine guns. 

This was the feat for which the Con¬ 
gressional Medal of Honor is awarded 
this small-town boy, and it is only fitting 
and proper, since it is the Congressional 
Medal of Honor, that the Congress of the 
United States should have some part in 
bestowing that coveted honor upon this 
boy. 

But it must also be borne in mind that 
there are other circumstances which 
warrant this unusual action and this un¬ 
usual honor. First, that he is the one 
hundredth of that large class of our Army 
known as the Infantry to receive it, sec¬ 
ond, that this will be the first award to be 
made by President Truman, and, third, 
that It is the desire of the War Depart¬ 
ment to give to that large class of our 
soldiers known as the doughbo 3 ^ that 
honor to which they are so Justly en¬ 
titled. 

So while this boy happens to be from 
Mississippi—and he could Just as well 
have been from Utah or the Dakotas 
or West Virginia or any other State— 
in honoring him, he is being honored as 
an emblem of the Infantry. AU honor 
and all glory to the boys who fight the 
battles of the country in the muck and 
in the mire, in the fox holes and the 
hell of modern warfare. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

8bo. 8. Section 12 of the Federal Farm 
Loan Act, ai amended (title 12. U. S. C. 771), 
is further amended at follows: 

*'(a) Paragraph ’Second' thereof ie amended 
by inserting immediately after the second 
colon the following: *And provided further» 
That under the rules and regulations of 
the Farm Credit Administration any land 
bank may agree, at the time a loan Is made 
or thereafter, that the mortgagor may make 
such payments or portions of payments In 
advance or pay the entire principal of such 
loan during the first 6 years the loan is in 
effect:'. 

"(b) Subparagraph (d) of paragraph 
'Fourth' thereof Is amended by striking 
out 'incurred prior to January 1, 1937' and 
inserting In lieu thereof 'incurred at least 
2 years prior to the date of the appUcation 
for the loan.' 

"(c) The first paragraph of subparagraph 
'Fifth’ thereof is amended to read as follows: 

" 'No such loan shall exceed 66 percent of 
the normal value of the farm mortgaged, said 
value to be ascertained by appraisal, as inro- 
vlded in section 10 of this act. In maiHwg 
•aid appraisal the value of the farm for agrl- 
OQltural purposes shau be the basis of ap¬ 
praisal Slid the normal earning power of said 
fafm shall be a principal factor.' 

■*(d) Faragraph 'Ninth' thereof is amended 
by striking out 'the rate of 8 percent per 
annum* in the first and second sentences of 
•aid paragraph and inserting in lieu thereof 
'a rate not exceeding 6 percent per annum'.'* 


Mr.uaABE. Bffr. Chairman, I have an 
amendment I wish to offer to this sec¬ 
tion, but I prefer to offer It later, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may defer of¬ 
fering the amendment now and that the 
section be returned to later so that 1 
may offer my amendment then. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
North Dakota? 

Mr. FLANNAOAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
hate to object, but I would like to have 
us complete the bill as we go along. 

Mr. LEMKE. I would prefer to offer 
my amendment a little later because 
there are some other matters that will 
come up in connection with it. It is a 
very short amendment and will not take 
very long to dispose of one way or the 
other. 

Mr. FLANNAOAN. Why not dispose 
of it at this time? 

Mr. LEMKE. I feel that it should not 
be disposed of at this time because it 
would not be fair to the amendment or 
to the proposition that I shall discuss 
later in connection with another amend¬ 
ment. I hope the chairman will not ob¬ 
ject. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re¬ 
port the committee amendments. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendments: Page 6, line 6, 
strike out "3" and insert "4." 

Page 6. line 2, after "and the" insert 
"normal." 

• The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

6ic. 4. Paragraph 'Seventh" of section 13 
of the Federal Farm Loan Act, os amended 
(title 12. U. 6. O. 781) is fiurther amended 
to read as follows: 

"To borrow money severally, or Jointly and 
severally with one or more other Federal 
land banks, to give security therefor, and to 
pay Interest thereon." 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re¬ 
port the committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: Page 6. line 8. 
strike out "4" and Insert "6." 

The committee amendment was 
agreed to. 

The Clerk read as fefilows: 

SBC. 6. Paragraph "Eighth" of section 13 of 
the Federal Farm Loan Act, as amended 
(title 12. U. S. C. 781), Is amended to read 
as follows: 

"To buy and seU United States Government 
obligations direct or fully guaranteed: and 
to purchase and acquire from the Federal 
Farm Mortgage Corporation notes and mort¬ 
gages representing loans made by the Land 
Bank Commissioner pursuant to section 82 
of the Emergency Farm Mortgage Act of 1983, 
as amended (title 12, U. S. 0. 1019), upon 
farm property situated in the farm credit 
district in which said bank is located, and 
purchase money mortgages and eontrkets for 
the sale of farms held by the Federal Farm 
Mortgage Corporation In connection with 
the sale of farm property situated in such 
district: 

The CHAIRMAM. The CSetk wSl im¬ 
port the committee amendment!. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendments: Page 6, line 14, 
•trike out '’6" and insert "6." 

Page 7, iine 2, after "district" insert a 
colon and the following: Provided, That 
no such note and mortgage, purchase- 
money mortgage, or contract shall be pur¬ 
chased pursuant hereto unless (1) the un¬ 
paid balance of the Indebtedness represented 
or secured thereby, together with any in¬ 
debtedness to the Federal land bank secured 
by a prior mortgage on the property, does 
not exceed 66 percent of the normal value 
of the farm as determined upon appraisal 
made pursuant to the Federal Farm Loan 
Act; (2) the borrower acquires such stock 
in a national farm-loan association, in ad¬ 
dition to any available stock which he may 
already own, as may be necessary to con¬ 
stitute an amount equal to one share of stock 
for each $100 of the unpaid balance of the 
indebtedness represented or secured by the 
note and mortgage, purchase-money mort¬ 
gage, or contract being purchased and ac¬ 
quired, together with the Indebtedness se¬ 
cured by any prior lien on the property 
in favor of the Federal land bank; (3) the 
national farm-loan association in which 
such stock is held elects the borrower to 
membership, if not already a member, and 
agrees to be liable for the indebtedness se¬ 
cured by the note and mortgage, purchase- 
money mortgage, or contract l^ing purchased 
and acquired; and (4) the land bank takes 
such action, if any, as may be necessary to re¬ 
duce the rata of Interest on the Indebtedness 
secured by the mortgage, purchase-money 
mortgage, or contract acquired or purchased 
to the same rate of interest the bank is 
charging on first-mortgage loans which it is 
then making." 

The committee amendments were 
agreed io. 

The Clerk read as follows; 

SBC. 6. Section 18 of the Federal Farm 
Loan Act, as amended (title 12. U. S. C. 781), 
is further amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new paragraphs; 

"Nineteenth. To establish and maintain a 
paid-in surplus revolving fund, to be cre¬ 
ated from subscriptions thereto by the Sec¬ 
retary of the Treasury on behalf of the United 
States, as herein provided. The stock of any 
Federal land bank held by the United States 
shall be surrendered and retired in exchange 
for certificates of subscription to the paid-in 
surplus revolving fund of such bank in like 
amount. Ihe amount of paid-in surplus 
subscribed by the United States in such bank 
shall be transferred to the paid-in surplus 
revolving fund of the bank, and certificates 
of subscription to said fund in like amount 
shall be Issued to the Secretary of the Treas- 
vp. All sums held in the Treasury of the 
United States pursuant to section 6 of the 
Federal Farm Loan Act, as amended (tiUe 
12. U. S. O. 698), and paragraph "Tenth" of 
section 13 of the Federal Farm Loan Act, as 
amended (title 12. U. S. C. 781), shall, on and 
after the effective date of this paragraph, be 
held in the Treasury of the United States and 
shall be available for subscriptions made pur¬ 
suant to this paragraph to the paid-in sur- • 
plus revolving funds of the Federal land 
banks. It shall be the duty of the Secre¬ 
tary of the Treasury, on behalf of the United 
States, upon the request of a Federal land 
bank approved by the Farm Credit Adminis¬ 
tration or upon the sqle request of the Farm 
Credit Administration for subscriptions to 
the paid-in surplus revolving fimd of a 
Federal land bank, to subscribe to said fund 
of such bank in such amounts and at such 
times as shall be speolfled In such request or 
requests, such subscriptions to be subject 
to call. In Whole or In part, by the board of 
directors of said bank with the approval ctf 
the Farm Credit Administration, or by the 
Farm Credit Administration, upon not less 
than 80 days' notice. Upon payment to any 
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Mena land fmk ^ VstB tmount of any 
•iMb aubaerlptloD. inch bank ahaU aieoute 
and dallvar to tba daocatary of the Tfeaeury 
a oartifloate of subeoriptlon to Ita paid-in 
auiplua revolTlng fund, in like amount, in 
form praaerlbed by the Farm Credit Admin- 
letrattoo* The amount of any eubaonptione 
to aald fund of any aueh bank may be re¬ 
paid, In whole^ or in part, at any time in the 
dlaoretlon of the bank and with the approval 
of the Furm Credit Admlnlatratlon, and the 
Farm Credit Administration may at any 
time require such subscriptions to be repaid, 
in wh^e or In part. If in its opinion the 
bank has resources available therefor. The 
proceeds of all repayments on account of 
such subscriptions shaU be held in the 
Treasury of the United States as a revolv¬ 
ing fund, and shall be available for sub¬ 
scription to the paid-in surplus revolving 
funds of said banks pursuant hereto. The 
Farm Credit Administration shall consult 
with the bond committee of the Federal land 
banks before approval or disapproval of a 
request of any aueh bank for any subscrip¬ 
tion to its paid-in surplus revolving fund and 
before requiring any such bank to repay any 
such subscription in whol*^ or in part. 

^'Twentieth. To permit any borrower to de¬ 
fer payment of the principal portions of in¬ 
stallments on his loan in order that he may 
pay, in whole or in part, any Indebtedness 
which is secured by a lien junior to the lien 
of the bank upon the farm land mortgaged to 
secure his loan." 

With the following committee amend¬ 
ment: 

On page 8. line 3, strike out "6** and Insert 

UfJU 

Page 8. strike out line 6 to 26. inclusive, 
page 9, and lines 1 to 8. Inclusive on page 10. 

On page 10. line 0. strike out 'Twentieth" 
and insert "Nineteenth." 

The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 7. Section 19 of the Federal Farm Loan 
Act. as amended (title 12. U. 8. C. 801-867), 
is further amended by striking out the last 
paragraph and substituting in lieu thereof 
the following: 

"Notwithstanding any other provisions of 
this act to the contrary, on and after the 
effective date of this paragraph, subject to 
the approval of the Farm Credit Administra¬ 
tion, any Federal land bank may deposit with 
the farm-loan registrar of the district, and 
it shall be the duty of said registrar to accept, 
as collateral security for farm-loan bonds, 
either originally or by substitution, (a) 
United States Oovemment obligations direct 
or fully guaranteed, and (b) notes secured 
by mortgages or purchase money mortgages 
on farms, or contracts for the sale of farms; 
provided any such mortgage, purchase money 
mortgage, or contract constitutes a first lien 
on the farm, or Its equivalent from a security 
standpoint as determined by the Farm Credit 
Administration, and the unpaid balance 
thereof at the time of acceptance is not in 
excess of 86 percent of the normal value of 
the farm, as determined upon appraisal made 
pursuant to the Federal Farm Loan Act." 

With the foUowlag oommittee amend¬ 
ment: 

On page 10, line 14, strike out "7" and 
Insert "8." 

The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The dexlc read as follows: 

8eo. 6. The first paragraph of section 20 
off the Fsdsrsl Farm Loan Aot, as amended 
(tm m, U, B. C. eex ), is further amended by 
striking out the first two asntsnoss thereof 
and aubstitutlng in Ueu thereof, the fbl* 
lowing: 


'Tlonds provided for in this act Shell be ta* 
sued in such emounts, denominations, and 
bear such terms as the Farm Credit Admin¬ 
istration may authorise; they shall have a 
specified maturity, but may, in addition, 
when stated ip the bonds, be redeemable, at 
tne option of the land bank, at an earlier 
specified date or dates.*' 

With the following committee amend¬ 
ment: 

On page 11, line 10. strike out "8** and in¬ 
sert "9." 

The Clerk read as follows: 

8ao. 9. (a) The fourth paragraph of sec¬ 
tion 21 of the Federal Farm Loan Act, as 
amended (title 12. U. 8. C. 874). is further 
amended by striking out the following: "of 
United States Government bonds, or first 
mortgages on farm lands" and substituting 
in lieu thereof the following: "prasorlbed by 
fbe Federal Farm Loan Act. as amended." 

(b) The tenth paragraph of section ;21 of 
the Federal Farm Loan Act, as amended (title 
12. U. 8. C. 880), is further amended by strik¬ 
ing out the following; "consisting of obliga¬ 
tions of the United States Government, or 
first mortgages on farm lands" and substi¬ 
tuting in lieu thereof the following: "pre¬ 
scribed by the Federal Farm Loan Act, as 
amended." 

With the following committee amend¬ 
ment: 

Page 11. line 20, strike out "9" and insert 
" 10 ." 

The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, 1 move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. Chairman, I have asked for this 
time for a very specific purpose. The 
next section which will be read is the 
section to which the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Murray] will offer his 
amendment. I understand the gentle¬ 
man from North Dakota [Mr. LemkeI, 
also. I am in agreement with the posi¬ 
tion taken by those gentlemen who be¬ 
lieve that the rate of interest on these 
loans ought not be allowed to be in¬ 
creased. Certain it is, also, that rates 
to veterans ought to be kept as low as 
possible. 

But there have been sound arguments 
advanced by members of the committee 
to the effect that there ought to be a 
differential between Federal land-bank 
loans, on the one hand, and Commis¬ 
sioner loans, on the other. I have been 
impressed by those arguments. I am also 
Impressed by the fact that the cost of 
money to the Farm Credit Administra¬ 
tion today is only a little in excess of 
2 percent. 

It seems to me. therefore, that it ought 
to be enUrely practical to make the rate 
of interest on Federal land-bfihk loans 
not to exceed 3^2 percent, under which 
circumstance there could still be a one- 
half percent differential between those 
loans and the Land Bank Commissioner 
loans, without raising the rate of inter¬ 
est on the Land Bank Commissioner loans 
at all. 

Mr. FLANNAOAN. Chairman, 

wUl the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VOORfilS of California. I yield. 

Mr. FLANNAOAN, The gentleman 
realizes that we areiibt dealing here with 
an institution thi^ belongs to the Gov¬ 
ernment This ii a cooperative institu* 


tion. The only way it can raise money 
la through the sale of its stock and the 
sale of Its bonds. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. That is 
ri^t 

Mr. FLANNAOAN. The bonds are not 
guaranteed by the Government. Of 
course, naturally, they carry a higher 
rate off interest. Some of the Federal 
land-bank bonds outstanding today bear 
4 percent. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I under¬ 
stand that. 

Mr. FLANNAOAN. Recently we sold 
$114,000,000 for 2y4» which shows the 
faith which the public generally has in 
the Federal Land Bank System. Now, 
this is a farmer-owned and farmer-con¬ 
trolled institution. We certainly should 
leave the interest rate in the hands of 
those who own the system. That is all 
we do imder the law, except that we pro¬ 
vide that the Interest rate shall be at 
least 1 percent above the last interest 
rate charged on bonds that are sold. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I under¬ 
stand that. 

Mr. Chairman, what I want to do is 
this: I have prepared a couple of amend¬ 
ments, one of which provides to strike 
out the figure "1’* In section 11 as pre¬ 
pared, and insert in lieu thereof the fig¬ 
ure "^4.” That is to say. the land-bank 
Commissioner loans shall be made at 
one-half percent higher than the Federal 
land-bank loans. 

I am going to support the amendment 
of the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
MnRRAYl. I will not offer my amend¬ 
ment until after his has been acted upon, 
but should his amendment fail, 1 in¬ 
tend to offer that amendment. There¬ 
after if my first amendment is adopted, 
I intend to offer an amendment to the 
bill which would provide that the rate 
of Interest on Federal land-bank loans 
should not be in excess of 3^^ percent. 
I believe that is entirely feasible. I 
think that the cost of money to the sys¬ 
tem is such as to make it feasible, and I 
see no reason why that solution to the 
problem should not obtain. I do not 
believe it will weaken in any way the co¬ 
operative feature of the system, nor do I 
have any such intention. 1 do believe 
that it can be done on that basis, and I 
figree with those Members who contend 
that for us to permit an increase in 
these rates at the present time would be 
a mistake. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re¬ 
port the next committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 12. line 8: 

."Sec. 11. The fourth sentence of section 
32 of the Emergency Farm Mortgage Act of 
1938, as amended (title 12, U. 8. C. 1016 (o)), 
is further amended by etriking out the fol¬ 
lowing words: 'Interest on unpaid principal 
at a rate, of not to exceed 5 percent per 
annum* and substituting therefor the fol¬ 
lowing words 'interest on unpaid principal 
at a rate of 1 percent per annum higher 
than the rate on loans through national 
farm loan associations made at the same time 
by the Federal land bank in the farm credit 
district in which the security for the loan 
under this section is located: Provided, how^ 
ever. That loans guaranteed under title in 
of the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 
1044 may be made at such lower rate ns may 
be enecessary to qualify them for such 
guaranty.'" 
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Mr.LEMKE. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment to the committee amend¬ 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Limke to the 
committee amendment: Strike out all of 
lines 20 and 21 and insert **the rate of 3 per¬ 
cent per annum.** 

Mr. LBMKE. Blr. Chairman. I shall 
now temporarily discuss the situation as 
I see It; and I wish to say that we are 
making loans of billions of dollars to for¬ 
eign nations at a rate of Interest far 
lower than 3 percent; in fact, under 
lend-lease we are giving away billions 
to foreign nations. 

When it comes to the veterans it 
seems to me the least we can do is to per¬ 
mit them to make a loan, which I feel is 
safe and will be self-sustaining under 
present conditions; and I wish to say 
further that the only way a veteran can 
make a loan under this bill Is to take 
advantage, if he wishes, of the G. I. 
bill under which the loan Is guaranteed 
up to $2,000. 

If he makes a loan of $2,000. that is 
guaranteed by the United States Govern¬ 
ment. from the Federal land bank, then 
such a loan is a safe loan. In addition 
to that he will have to buy 5 percent 
of stock in the local association the same 
as any other individual. So whether he 
borrows that $2,000 on his note or offers 
It as security to the Federal land bank 
he has to pay that 5 percent, and in 
addition 4 percent Interest on the loan. 

As I recall the G. I. bill, it provided 
that any veteran could make a loan and 
give security to a local bank or institu¬ 
tion. and if the Government had to pay 
that loan it would be subrogated to the 
security. I believe you will find that 
provision in the G. I. bill. So. as a mat¬ 
ter of fact, when the veteran makes that 
loan he has to go to the Federal land 
bank in the first instance and tell them 
he has a guaranty of $2,000 of this loan 
by the Federal Government. 

That is the safest guaranty you can 
Imagine. Then he will tell him that he 
wants an additional loan to bring it up 
to 65 percent of the value of the land he 
is purchasing. He must get the other 
35 percent elsewhere. 

There is going to be a serious situa¬ 
tion in this Nation directly. We are ex¬ 
periencing unemployment already; in¬ 
dustry is now discharging people who 
cannot find reemployment. When the 
war is over you will have something like 
12.000.000 veterans asking employment. 

You will have 15.000,000 civilians re¬ 
placed from one place to another. The 
time has come when we must give an op¬ 
portunity to a great number of these peo¬ 
ple to engage in some industry of their 
own so that they will not have to ask for 
employment or positions or Jobs that do 
not esdst. Let us not fool ourselves that 
we are going to continue high prices, full 
employment, and prosperity. 

1 hear a great deal about Inflation. I 
want to say that you have inflation, and 
you know that as well as I do. You had 
inflation when you printed $26,000,000,000 
of money for the cost-plus system and 
the lend-lease. That is where your in¬ 
flation is. It came, it is here, and the 
only way to save the day is to taper it off 


and permit these men who return from 
foreign battltiOields to invest in a home 
and make a living for themselves and to 
employ others as well as themselves, 
rather than have them ask for employ¬ 
ment where it does not exist. 

You have that situation to face, and 
you will have to face it unless the time 
has come when we are going to close 
our eyes and again run into another de¬ 
pression. You are $300,000,000,000 in the 
red now. a great amoimt of it wasted or 
given away. That $300,000,000,000 will 
have to be paid off; it will have to be 
taken care of and refimded from time to 
time. You will have to pay interest on it. 
and you cannot do it unless some of the 
boys who return are given an opportunity 
to get on their own feet, support them¬ 
selves. make money, which we can tag 
and pay off this indebtedness that we 
have* created while they were flghting the 
Nation's battles. 

I feel that we are Justifled in giving 
them an advantage of 1 percent, if that 
is necessary, although I agree with the 
gehtlcman from California that you can 
make these loans for 3 Vi percent, even 
for 3 percent, and be perfectly safe in the 
loan. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from North Dakota has ex¬ 
pired. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. Mr. Chairman. I 
rise in opposition to the amendment of¬ 
fered by the gentleman from North Da¬ 
kota. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope the Committee 
is not confused over this amendment. 
We are dealing with the Federal Land 
Bank System, which is a system owned 
by the farmers of America. It has been 
a successful system and it has been of 
inestimable value to the farmers of our 
Nation. If it had only accomplished one 
purpose, namely, the reduction of in¬ 
terest rates to farmers, it would go down 
in history as being one of the most val¬ 
uable pieces of farm legislation ever 
passed by the Congress of the United 
States. 

What are they trying to do here? They 
are trying to get the farmers of America 
to subsidize the soldiers. We are. re¬ 
member. dealing with a private institu¬ 
tion. You are not dealing with a Gov¬ 
ernment institution and remember that 
the pending bill provides that the Fed¬ 
eral Mortgage Corporation will last only 
1 year longer when it will expire. We 
extended its life for 1 year in order to 
bring about its orderly liquidation so it 
could come in under the Federal Land 
Bank System. When these loans would 
come under the Federal Land Bank Sys¬ 
tem at 3 percent interest, what will hap¬ 
pen? The farmers of America will be 
called upon to subsidize the soldiers to 
the extent of 1 percent in Interest. I 
have no objection to the Government 
doing that, I think the Government 
should deal generously with our flghting 
men. but place that responsibility where 
it belongs, upon the Government of the 
United States and do not by adopting 
this amendment saddle that subifldy on 
the backs of the farmers of America^ 

That is Just what you are doing here 
If you adopt this amendment. It is a 
poor proposition to write legislation upon 


the floor of the House. This legislation 
has been well thought out. We spent 
weeks and weeks working out the pro¬ 
visions of this act. 

It has the endorsement, as I said, of 
the 12 land-bank presidents and the Gov¬ 
ernor of the Farm Credit Administra¬ 
tion. Do not do anything here that will 
destroy this great system that has 
brought the Interest rates down from 
8. 10. and 15 percent to 4 percent to 
the farmer. If the Federal land bank 
sets the interest rate at 4 percent, then 
the insurance companies and the com¬ 
mercial banks have got to come down to 
meet it in order to meet competition. I 
plead with you. Do not do anything 
hastily thai will destroy this great sys¬ 
tem that has meant so much to the 
American farmer. Let us preserve it. 
I know that there are certain Interests 
in America that would like to tear it 
down. Why? Because they would like 
to see farm interest rates go back to 8. 
10. and 15 percent. The amount that 
they were charging the farmers before 
they got together, and through coopera¬ 
tive effort, brought this system into be¬ 
ing and set up a yardstick whereby the 
Interest rates on farm mortgages could 
be Judged. 

I ask you lo vote down this amend¬ 
ment. and in doing so you will be sus¬ 
taining the farmers who have their 
money invested in this system and who 
are doing everything they can to pre¬ 
serve it. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman. I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. Chairman. I surely was surprised 
to hear the presentation made by our dis¬ 
tinguished chairman. If I am wrong in 
any of these statements I want to be 
corrected. The gentleman from North 
Dakota offered an amendment which 
comes under the Federal Farm Mortgage 
Corporation, which is not owned or con¬ 
trolled by the farmers of the United 
States. It provides for a direct Govern¬ 
ment loan. Therefore, in talking about 
what it is doing to the farmers, it does 
not coincide with the remarks that were 
made here by our distinguished chair¬ 
man. 

They may have been handled by the 
Federal land bank in cooperation with 
the Land Bank Commissioner as Com¬ 
missioner loans. They are two separate 
Institutions. The amendment offered by 
the gentleman from North Dakota refers 
to direct Government loans, the same as 
most of the other loans like seed loans, 
feed loans, and are direct Government 
loans. It does not in any way affect the 
Federal land bank. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. I yield 
to the gentleman from Virginia. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. I know the gen¬ 
tleman does not want to mislead the 
membership of the House. It is true 
that you are only dealing In this section 
with Commissioner* loans, but you are 
reducing the interest rates on those loans 
to veterans to 3 percent. The gentle¬ 
man knows, as we all know, that the 
Commissioner loans will expire on the 
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30th of June unleas extended. We ex¬ 
tend those loans for 1 year under this 
hill for the 'smrtxjse of hringhta about 
an orderly ItQOidatkm and brinfing those 
loans within the federal Land Bank Sys¬ 
tem. Xf you bring them in at 8 percent 
interest, when the farmers are paying 
4 percent, you are cahtng upon the farm¬ 
ers of America to sutMidiae the soldiers 
to the e xtent of 1 percent. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. We are 
not calling on the farmers to subsidise 
anybody. The gentleman from North 
Dakota is trying to provide that the vet¬ 
erans can get a 75 percent direct Gov¬ 
ernment loan at 3 per c e nt interest. 
That is what the gentleman's amend¬ 
ment does. It has nothing to do with 
the farmers, and the farmers organiza¬ 
tion has nothing to do with it as far as 
legislation is concerned. 

I maintain—and if I am wrong I am 
willing to be corrected—that this is a 
direct loan. It does not affect the farm¬ 
ers. The farmers are not being asked 
to subsidize the veterans or anybody else. 
The veterans are being given the oppor¬ 
tunity to secure money somewhere near 
the same rate that nonveterans have 
been given year after year, and year after 
year. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. I yield 
to the gentleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. If I un¬ 
derstand the purpose of the gentleman, 
it is to help and encourage the veterans 
of this war to acquire farms and homes 
and to enter business. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. That is 
in the O. 1. bill. The amendment of¬ 
fered by the gentleman from North Da¬ 
kota applies only to fanners. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. I was 
thinking of the 3 percent. That is to 
encourage them to acquire farms and be¬ 
come home owners and home builders. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. I think 
the purpose of the gentleman from North 
Dakota, from conversations I have had 
with him, is to give the veterans at least 
somewhere near the same opportunity 
that has been given a lot of these other 
darlings that are getting farms, and who 
have been getting them for the last 
several years. 

Mr. POAOB. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I had not thought I 
would have anything to say on this 
subject because I am in full accord 
with the hope of every Member of 
this House that can be helpful as 
possible to the veterans who want to go 
into farming, but I think if the Govern¬ 
ment is going to subsidize anybody It 
should be fraxik enough to do it and take 
the money out of the Treasury and tell 
the world what we are doing. 

In the committee there was a long, long 
fight on this question of whether we are 
going to bring the Commissioner loans 
to an end or whether we are going to 
continue them as a permanent p(^cy. 
The basic question here now, the funda¬ 
mental question that Is behind the smoke 
screen that is raised, is whether you want 
to establish e firm and a sound land- 
bank system in the United States to pro¬ 
vide sound farm credit In this country 


such as our cooperative land banks have 
provided for more than 80 years, or 
whether you want to continue one of 
these emergency agencies that most of 
the very men who are proposing this 
thing pi^ess to want to destroy. 

The Commissioner loan is one of the 
rankest kind of emergency relief meas¬ 
ures that was established by this Gbvern- 
ment to combat depression. It was 
established, and the act that established 
It stated that it was established to take 
care of the emergency, to take care of 
the destitution that walked through the 
streets of the country. If there ever is 
going to be a time in the history of the 
United States when-we shall be able to 
put our land-bank system on a business¬ 
like basis, we have reached that time. I 
hope we do not reach the land prices of 
1920, but it looks very much as if we are 
headed toward a period of Inflationary 
land speculation. 

Every thinking person knows that we 
should at least halt this threatened in¬ 
flation yet the advocates of easy money 
for land speculation come running to the 
Are with a bucket of kerosene in each 
hanc. They seem to be totally imim- 
pressed with the fact that Inflation will 
destroy the veteran just as truly as it 
will destroy everyone else. You cannot 
destroy inflation by providing cheap, 
easy, unsound credit to everybody who 
wants to go into business, and that is 
exactly what is proposed both by this 
amendment and by the fundamental ob¬ 
jective to continue the Commissioner 
loans. Those loans were never set up 
as sound credit, they were set up as un¬ 
sound credit, to take care of bad risks 
that we thought the Government should 
take care of as a social obligation. 

Those of you who want to continue 
these social loans, those of you who want 
to continue relief during a period of high 
income, those of you who want to con¬ 
tinue to pour out the Government’s 
money on what you knov’ to be unsound 
loans. Just vote for this kind of an 
amendment and vote to make the Com¬ 
missioner loans permanent. That is 
the objective of the proponents of this 
amendment. That Is what they have 
sought from the beginning. 

If you want to establish a sound bank¬ 
ing system in this country, where those 
farmers who are real farmers and those 
who really need the money can get it, 
then make the land-bank system at least 
reasonably safe. A safe land-bank sys¬ 
tem means more to our farmers over a 
long period of years and means more to 
the returning veterans than any hand¬ 
out you can give for the next 2 or 3 
years. 

You must make the choice today of 
whether you are looking to the long-run 
benefit of agriculture or are looki^ to 
how many votes you can get td the next 
election from the boys coming back and 
that you can fool into taking a loan at 
low interest but on an Inflated price 
level that must Inevitably reBultM fore¬ 
closure. It is not helphig a veteran to 
give him something that he eatmot pos¬ 
sibly pay out. You keep *the8e loans 
sound and you will have next gen¬ 
eration thanking you, but make these 
loans a hand-out aodgou will have done 
BO one any good. 


Mr. PACE. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the pro forma amendment. 

Mr, Chairman, I hope no one has the 
idea that you are now amending the G. I. 
bill. Some questions that have been 
asked me ndght indicate that some think 
that is what is being done. Section 500, 
title in, of the G. I. bill of rights provides 
that none of these loans for farms, busi¬ 
nesses, and homes shall be at a ra1!b 
exceeding 4 percent. 

I am prepared to support an amend¬ 
ment to that section reducing that rate 
to 3 percent. But we are far from doing 
that in supporting the amendment now 
before the committee. First, this 
amendment relates only to loans made by 
the Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation. 
The testimony before the committee was 
that there would be only two or three 
thousand of such loans made in the com¬ 
ing year. The chairman has referred 
to the figures showing that the number 
of Commissioner loans has decreased al¬ 
most 50 percent and very few of them 
are being made. If the G. I. loans are 
made at 3 percent or if they are made 
at 1 percent then, under the committee 
amendment, that is what the Federal 
Farm Mortgage Corporation will charge. 
But if the gentleman’s amendment is 
adopted, you would be in this position: 
Regardless of how cheaply the G. I. bill 
rate of interest should become, you would 
still have to charge 3 percent on farm 
loans made by the Federal Farm Mort¬ 
gage Corporation. If the Q. I. bill inter¬ 
est rate is not changed, then you would 
be in this position: The veteran would 
get a loan from the Federal Farm Mort¬ 
gage Corporation, if he could get one. at 
3 percent. But if he wants to buy a 
home, he would have to pay 4 percent; 
and if he goes into business, he would 
have to pay 4 percent. Therefore, my 
objection to the gentleman's amend¬ 
ment, while I am ready to support an 
amendment to the G. I. bill stating that 
the rate of interest on all of these loans 
shall not exceed 8 percent, is that 1 do 
not think this is the proper approach. I 
think it would put the House in a singular 
position to say to a veteran. "If you want 
to get a loan from the Federal Farm 
Mortgage Corporation, not from a 
bank—not from the Federal Land Bank 
Bystem—not from an individual—^but if 
you happen to be able to get one from 
the Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation, 
you can get it at S percent. But no other 
kind, character, or typQ of loan can be 
secured at that rate." It is an indirect 
approach. It is an inadequate approach. 
Those who are interested in reducing the 
interest rate on the veteran's loan should 
approach it directly, and we should re¬ 
duce the interest they pay on all types 
of credit they need and not merely on 
what may prove to be less than 1 percent 
of the loans they secure. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle¬ 
man from North Dakota tMr. LemkeI 
to the committee amendment. 

The question was taken; and on a divi¬ 
sion (demanded by Mr. Lemke) there 
were—ayes 17. noes 45. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Wtr, LEMKE. Mr. Chairman. I make 
a poflit of order no quorum is present. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Chair wiU 
count. [After counting.] One hundred 
and nineteen Members are present, a 
quorum. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, I offer an amendment which 
is at the desk. 

The Clerk read, as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Murrat ot Wis¬ 
consin: On page 12, line 13, after tbe semi¬ 
colon. following the word "wordB*’, strike out 
the remainder of line 13, all of lines 14, 15. 
16, and 17, and insert “Interest on unpaid 
principal at a rate of not to exceed 4 per¬ 
cent ]^r annum.” 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisccmsin. Mr. 
Chairman, I may say in answer to the 
distinguished gentleman from Texas that 
in «uch time as I have been here I have 
tried to keep my arguments on this floor 
purely on the basis of the issue. I would 
like to ask him who put the veterans’ 
part into that bill if it was not done in 
the Committee on Agriculture. The 
gentleman from North Dakota had noth¬ 
ing to do with putting the veterans* loans 
of 75 valuation at a 4 percent interest 
rate. 

Regardless of votes or where you get 
them or whether you do not, I want it to 
be in the Record right now that I am not 
going to sit here year after year and see 
the gentleman from Texas, and other 
people, get up here and figure out a plan 
whereby they get 3 percent interest loans 
by the thousands, when at this very time 
you want to make people pay 5 percent 
interest even when they can pay 25 per¬ 
cent down on their farms. 

Mr. LEMKE. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. I yield. 

Mr. LEMKE. Will the gentleman 
concede that a loan is not sound imless it 
is made in Texas? 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Well. I 
do not get personal. If you want to look 
it up you will find that 40 percent of the 
3 percent loans are made in a few States, 
which are not anywhere near Wisconsin 
or North Dakota. I will put it that way. 
North Dakota, Minnesota, Wisconsin, 
Michigan have had plenty of the com¬ 
missioner loans that were first mortgage 
loans and were just as good loans as the 
Federal land bank loans were and are. 

Now. this amendment has merit. If 
the committee does not want to adopt 
it. there is no one it will hurt more than 
those who vote against it, because you 
are telling the. people of this country, 
after you have asked them to produce 
this food for you that now when the war 
is about over you want to add 1 percent 
interest to the commissioner loans. I see 
Members get up here who come from 
States that cannot produce enough to 
feed themselves. I think everyone here 
understands what the issue is. If they 
want to be misled they can be, for all 
of me, but I am sure I am not going to be 
misled on this interest rate proposition. 
I think we have been misled aplenty al¬ 
ready as far as agricultural programs are 
concerned. 

1 yield back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. BliANNAOAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment. 

Now, let us get this issue straight. The 
gentleman from Wisconsin is trying to 


reduce the Interest rate on what is known 
as Commissioner loans. 1 percent. 

Back in 1933 the Federal Mortgage 
Corporation was set up by the Govern¬ 
ment. It was a relief measure, purely a 
, relief measure, to save tlie farmer from 
being sold out; to save the banks in farm¬ 
ing areas, and many of our insurance 
companies, and many mortgage-loan 
companies from going through bank¬ 
ruptcy. The Commissioner loans were 
not made solely for the purpose of assist¬ 
ing the farmers. They were also made to 
take farm-mortgage paper out of the 
vaults of the insurance companies and 
mortgage companies and local banks in 
order to save those companies and banks. 
We wrote into every one of the Com¬ 
missioner loans a 5-percent interest rate. 
Every borrower who obtained a Commis¬ 
sioner loan agreed to pay 5 percent. 

What else do we do? We raise the 
farm-loan value from 50-20 up to 75 
percent so we could do a good job of bail¬ 
ing out these banks and insui'ance com¬ 
panies. 

Remember, the men who get Commis¬ 
sioner loans are not members of the co¬ 
operative land-bank system, they do not 
have to buy stock, invest 5 percent of the 
loan in stock; they get a direct loan from 
the Government of 75 percent of the 
value of the land; and they are charged 
5 percent for it. Most of them got right 
down on their knees and thanked the 
Lord for the Federal Mortgage Corpora¬ 
tion when it was set up. It saved them. 
It looks like when we come to the relief 
of people and pass emergency legislation 
to take care of people in distress they 
think we have set up something perma¬ 
nent and that they are entitled to the 
same relief after they get back on their 
feet. 

It is not right to those cooperative 
farmers who have set up the Federal 
Land Bank System, and who have in¬ 
vested 5 percent of their loans in stock, 
it is not right to them to make 4-percent 
loans to another class of farmers and 
raise the loan value up to 75 percent, 
thus assuming an additional risk. The 
reason we made the differential was that 
they did not have to buy stock and. then, 
the risk is greater because you are raising 
the risk from a 43-percent risk to a 75- 
percent risk. 

We have dealt fairly with the farmers 
when it comes to finances. Another thing 
that should not be overlooked is that 
you took the institution that the farmer 
has set up, the Federal land bank, this 
cooperative institiltion, and used that 
machinery to get these Commissioner 
loans back to the people. You used the 
same machinery that the farmers had 
set up themselves. The Government did 
not have to go to the extra expense of 
setting up machinery to process loans 
under the Federal Mortgage Loan Act; 
they used the farm-land-bank system 
to do it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman irom Virginia has expired. 

Mr. LEMBH^!. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I feel that we ought to 
keep the record straight and should not 
try to pettifog or fool the public. When 
we raised the rates Irom 3^2 to 4 percent 
for the Federal land-bank loans we were 


told that 4 percent was the uniform rate 
being charged and we insisted that we 
would make that the uniform rate. 

This was not so very many months ago. 
The argument then was that since the 
Commissioner loan was 4 percent the 
Federal land-bank loan should be 4 per¬ 
cent, Now they come in and say: “You 
have raised the Federal land-bank loans 
up from 3y2 to 4 percent so now we will 
boost the Commissioner loans up to 6 
percent.” The truth is that the Com¬ 
missioner loans are 4 percent today. 
But now we are going to raise it on June 
30 to 5 percent by this bill. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEMKE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Virginia. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. The Commissioner 
loans in the act itself creating them 
carries 5 percent and every mortgage in 
connection with a Commissioner loan 
provides on its face for 5 percent inter¬ 
est. That is the contract rate and it 
cannot be changed because that is the 
law. During the depression by special 
act we subsidized those mortgages to the 
extent of 1 percent and brought down 
the interest rate for 1 year to 4 percent. 
That will expire this year. It goes back 
then to the contract rate stated in the 
oilginal act which is the rate that has 
been writte n in to every mortgage. 

Mr. LEMKE. Do I understand the 
gentleman to say that anything was said 
about subsidizing the farmer when we 
fixed the rate at 4 percent? Did we not 
fix the rate at 4 percent and is that not 
the rate the bank charges? Again does 
the gentleman mean to tell me there was 
a depression in 1943? There was no de¬ 
pression when this rate waus reduced 
from 6 to 4 percent. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. I mean to tell the 
gentleman that the contract rate so far 
as Commissioner loans are concerned is 
6 percent. From year to year by special 
act we have reduced it to 4 percent and 
we have had to go before the Appropria¬ 
tions Committee and get an appropria¬ 
tion for the difference. 

Mr. LEMKE. I agree with the gentle¬ 
man and it i.s correct to say that we got 
an appropriation for the difference, but 
that was because we wanted the farmer 
to keep on feeding the Nation without 
taking his farm away from him. We 
realized that 4 percent was all he could 
stand, all the traffic would bear, and I 
say that at the present time and until 
June 30, 1945, the rate is 4 percent. If 
this bill passes it will go up and be 5 
percent permanently. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. Just what he 
agreed to pay when he signed the con¬ 
tract. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEMKE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. This 5 
percent, the proposed rate, applies to 
the loans of people who were least able 
to pay it? 

Mr. LEMKE. That is true, You want 
to put them in the position of being able 
to pay it by raising the interest on the 
loans. That is nonsense. If he cannot 
pay 4 percent he cannot pay 5 percent. 
If the loan is not safe at 4 percent, and 
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I have heard much about soundness, 
then It is not sound at 5 or 10 percent. 
Then it is impossible for him ever to 
get out of debt. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Is it not 
a fbet that just the day before yesterday 
certain Members of this House wanted 
to sp^d $25»000,000 for taking censuses 
that are not worth the paper they are 
written on? 

Mr. LEMKE. Those same gentlemen 
voted for another census. They voted 
for a farm census and the money could 
have been more intelligently spent by 
making loans to the farmers. The 
farmers did not want the census and 
they have been interrupted in their work 
by the taking of the census. 

The present rate until June 30 is 4 per¬ 
cent. This bill proposes to raise it to 
6 percent. After it becomes effective, 
or say after June 30. there will be an in¬ 
crease of 1 percent on Commissioner 
loans. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from North Dakota has ex¬ 
pired. _ 

Mr. LEMKE. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 ad¬ 
ditional minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Dakota? 

There w as n o objection. 

Mr. LEMKE. Mr. Chairman, I agree 
that the commissioners loans should be 
liquidated, but you cannot liquidate those 
which are already made faster than they 
are paid. If you will accept the rate of 
4 percent and continue your liquidation 
you will soon get them all liquidated. 

Mr. PLANNAOAN. We provide for an 
extension on commissioner loans for 1 
year. For what purpose? One purpose 
only and that is to bring about an or¬ 
derly liquidation and to bring them back 
under the land-bank system. We pro¬ 
vide when they come back under the 
land-bank system they shall carry the 
same rate of interest that the land-bank 
loans carry, which is the interest rate 
they agreed to pay when they obtained 
the loan. This will have a tendency to 
bring them back into the land-bank sys¬ 
tem and that is where they should be. 
They took their stock in this cooperative 
system. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from North Dakota has again 
expired. 

Mr, POAQE. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last two words. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise for the purpose 
of keeping the record straight A few 
moments ago I called attention to the 
fact that the proponents of certain 
amendments were also proponents of the 
continuation of these Commissioner 
loans. I think you will find that exactly 
the same proponents of the amendment 
that was under discussion a few mo¬ 
ments ago are now the proponents of an¬ 
other amendment to make it more diffi¬ 
cult to do away with these Commission¬ 
er loans. Every time you try to dress 
these Commissioner loans up in attrac¬ 
tive clothing and make it something 
that carries with It relief, subsidy, gift, 
or any other hand-out to the public, 
you make it that much more dif¬ 
ficult to get rid of that type of farm 


credit It had a place In our credit 
structure at the time it was passed. It 
rendered a splmidld service. I am not 
criticizing the establishment of the Com¬ 
missioner loans, but I am criticizing car¬ 
rying the emergency on and on forever. 

The Commissioner loans were estab¬ 
lished to try to combat deflation. At the 
time wa Inaugurated the Commissioner 
locms we were faced with a terrible de¬ 
pression, deflation, and low prices. What 
are we faced with now? We are faced 
with the threat of the most terrible in¬ 
flation that this Nation has ever known. 
And what is feeding the flames of that in¬ 
flation? We all know what feeds infla¬ 
tion. We know that cheap money, easy 
money, unsound credit, is one of the 
best ways in the world to encourage in¬ 
flation. 

These gentlemen who fought a losing 
fight in the Committee on Agriculture to 
continue the Commissioner loans as a 
permanent policy of this Government 
now come before you and forget all about 
the fact that if it were not for this bill 
you would not have any Commissioner 
loans next year. They say. “Oh, we are 
going to raise the farmer’s Interest rate.” 
Why if you did not pass this bill you 
would not have any Commissioner loans 
at all next year. Instead of having 
5-percent money you would not have any 
Commissioner loans at any rate. I do 
not know but what that would be a good 
thing. I doubt very much if we should 
continue these loans for even 1 year. 
But the committee felt that we did not 
want to be too severe or too harsh, and 
if there was any merit to the contention 
of the proponents of these amendments 
that people were still in a desperate and 
deflationary condition, well, we would 
continue the commissioner loans for a 
year. But we made as one of the requi¬ 
sites of continuing these loans for an¬ 
other year the proviso that the Commis¬ 
sioner loans might not be so operated as 
to destroy the successful operation of a 
sound land-bank system; that land-bank 
system which is owned by the farm¬ 
ers of the United States and not by the 
Government; that land-bank system 
which has rendered such valuable serv¬ 
ice throughout all these years. We 
sought to have it removed from the in¬ 
flationary competition of unsound loans 
even during the remaining year of liqui¬ 
dation, and we provided that there dv)Uld 
be at least 1 percent differential in the 
interest rates between the sound loans 
and the inadequately seciured ones. Is 
that an unreasonable differential? You 
would pay a greater differential in any 
bank of the land between a good, sound 
loan, the kind that the land banks make 
and the kind of inadequately secured 
kind of second lien that commis¬ 
sioners take. Yet they complain that we 
bring them within 1 percent, and in all 
probability there would be in the money 
markets of this country a 5-percent dif¬ 
ferential in that type of loan. The one 
is the soundest credit in America—‘first 
liens on conservatively valued farm land. 
The other is one of the most unstable re¬ 
lief schemes that has ever been proposed: 
a purely inflationary proposition, so pro- 
proposed, so created—Intentionally in¬ 
flationary—4;o offset the dangers of de¬ 
flation that existed at that time. Yet 


there are those who tell us that today, 
when faced with inflation, we should 
continue that kind of a policy. 

Mr. RIZLEY. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last three words. 

Mr. Chairman, there seems to be some 
confusion as to just what we are at¬ 
tempting to do as far as Land Bank Com¬ 
missioner loans are concerned. It has 
been intimated, at least by some of the 
gentlemen who propose this amendment, 
that the committee is attempting to dis¬ 
criminate against certain people in cer¬ 
tain sections of the country. Nothing 
could be further from the facts than that 
statement. The facts are that these 
Land Bank Commissioner loans expire 
by operation of law on July 31 this year. 
There was considerable evidence pre¬ 
sented to our committee that we should 
not even extend the Land Bank Com¬ 
missioner loans, because the emergency 
which created the necessity for that sort 
of loan does not now exist. However, in 
order to be fair about the matter to some 
of these gentlemen who represent dis¬ 
tricts where the Land Bank Commis¬ 
sioner loans have prevailed, we agreed 
in the committee to extend those loans 
for a period of 1 year, having In irflnd 
that perhaps the Federal land bank, with 
the changed methods of appraisement 
provided in this bill, would absorb most 
of those Land Bank Commissioner loans 
within the next year, everyone having 
in mind, of course, getting rid of that 
class of loans as soon as we could. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman 3 rield? 

Mr. RIZLEY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Kansas. 

Mr. HOPE. Is it not a fact that the 
reason we are Increasing the loan value 
to 65 percent for Federal land bank loans 
Is to enable us to get rid of the Commis¬ 
sioner loans? 

Mr. RIZLEY. That is the primary 
reason, of course. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RIZLEY. 1 3 deld to the gentleman 
from Wisco nsin. 

Mr, MURRAY of Wisconsin. As I re¬ 
call, the gentleman from Oklahoma was 
a member of the committee to investi¬ 
gate the Farm Security Administration 
last year. 

Mr. RIZLEY. The gentleman is cor¬ 
rect. I was on that committee. 

Mr, MURRAY of Wisconsin. I wonder 
if the gentleman will propose, due to the 
Imaginary things he is bringing up at 
this time, that those loans be eliminated, 
where they loan 100 percent for 40 years 
at 3 percent Interest. 

Mr. RIZLEY. The special committee 
that was appointed to investigate the 
Farm Security Administration filed what 
I think was a very thorough and a very 
fine report, and it included many recom¬ 
mendations to get rid of some of the 
things that I am afraid that some of the 
proponents of this amendment are now 
advocating. Some of the credit which 
may have been so necessary at one time 
is not necessary now at all. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Did the 
gentleman recommend the elimination 
of the Bankhead-Jones loans? 

Btf. RIZLEY. The report will speak 
for Itself. 
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Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. I do not 
mean the report. What did the gentle¬ 
man propose? 

Mr. RIZLEY. The report includes 
many recommendations. We made a 
very thorough study of it. I cannot re¬ 
member all of the recommendations now. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Is it not 
a fact that the bill which that committee 
brought out after its consideration of the 
question increased the loan rate on the 
farm-tenant loans to 4 percent from 3 
percent? 

Mr. RIZLEY. That is correct. 

I think there is much ado about noth¬ 
ing here. I am very glad to let our 
friends have a field day here talking 
about the increase in rates. The facts 
are this bill does not increase the interest 
rates on Land Bank Commissioner loans; 
the present contract rate is 5 percent. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Chairman, wUl the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RIZLEY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Wisconsin. 

Mr. KEEFE. Do I correctly under¬ 
stand the gentleman to say that one of 
the purposes of this proposed bill is to 
so place the differential between the Fed¬ 
eral land-bank loan at 4 percent and the 
Commissioner loan at 5 percent that the 
tendency will be for those who have Com¬ 
missioner loans on which they are re¬ 
quired to pay 6 percent to convert them 
into straight land-bank loans, and by so 
doing get the benefit of a 4-percent rate? 

Mr. RIZLEY. That is exactly correct. 

Mr. iCEEFE. Then do I correctly un¬ 
derstand the situation to be that if there 
is a farmer who now has a Commissioner 
loan upon which he is paying 5 percent, 
the tendency will be to compel or to offer 
the Inducement to that farmer to take 
that loan and transfer it into a land- 
bank loan, and if he does it he may get 
his loan at 4 percent? Is that in this 
picture? 

Mr. RIZLEY. That is the picture. 
The gentleman is absolutely correct. It 
is to get that class of farmers away from 
this 100 percent Government money 
back into a sound farm land-bank in¬ 
stitution where they will be borrowing 
private funds. 

I yield to the gentleman from New 
York. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. It was 
Inferred a little while ago on the other 
side of the aisle that veterans' loans, 
which we are considering today, are so¬ 
cial loans. By any stretch of the imagi¬ 
nation does the gentleman consider that 
a veterans' loan is a social loan? 

Mr. RIZLEY. I do not think anyone 
Intended that veterans' loans should be 
considered as social loans. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. I think 
it is an insult to our veterans. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Oklahoma has expired. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Oklahoma may have 
2 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. May 1 
Inquire of the gentleman if he is sure he 
has given our distinguished colleague 


from Wisconsin the correct information? 
I take it for granted that the gentleman 
Is familiar with the Federal land-bank 
loan and the Commissioner loans. 

Mr. RIZLEY. Yes; I think so. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. It de¬ 
pends on when the Commissioner loans 
were made. I would like to ask if that 
means 5 percent on the loans that have 
already been made too. But the differ¬ 
ence is in the location of the farm. It 
may not have anything to do with the 
earning power of the farm. The farm 
may be at the end of a road, and you 
have to write off that Commissioner loan 
as a loss if you paid 5 percent but you 
will have good credit if you get it for 4 
percent. 

Mr. RIZLEY. The gentleman is only 
partly correct. Some of the Land Bank 
Commissioner loans are first mortgage 
loans. I can and do appreciate the 
vigilance of my good friend from Wis¬ 
consin. No one could be more diligent 
in behalf of the good people he repre¬ 
sents. I think he is just unduly alarmed. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Forty 
percent. 

Mr. RIZLEY. Many of them are sec¬ 
ond mortgage loans. I will say the 
gentleman is half correct. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Well, 
that is close enough. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Ume of the 
gentleman from Oklahoma has expired. 

The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Wiscon¬ 
sin [Mr. Murray 1 to the committee 
amendment. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 12. line 14. after the words “at a 
rate of" strike out “I" and Insoi-t in lieu 
thereof “Va-” 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Chairman. I already have addressed the 
House and explained the purpose of this 
amendment. I believe this bill represents 
a decided forward step in the develop¬ 
ment of a coordinated farm credit sys¬ 
tem. But I also believe it possible under 
present conditions to accomplish its pur¬ 
poses without permitting an increa.se in 
interest rates as to any borrowers. That 
is what I am aiming to accomplish. The 
purpose of this amendment taken to¬ 
gether with another amendment which 
I will offer if the present amendment is 
adopted, would be to provide for a differ¬ 
ential b^ween these two rates of inter¬ 
est on land-bank loans on the one hand 
and Commissioner loans on the other 
of one-half percent, and to accomplish 
that purpose by having the land-bank 
loans made at dVa percent and keeping 
the Commissioner loans at their present 
rate of 4 percent. On the basis of 
figures which I have seen and studied 
on the present rate of interest which Is 
carried on the outstanding bonds of the 
system, it would be altogether sound and 
possible to do this. The piupose of these 
amendments is to prevent any increase 
in interest rates. If this amendment is 
agreed to, 1 shall offer the other amend¬ 
ment. If it is not agreed to, 1 shall not 
offer the other one. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
just want to express the hope that this 
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amendment will not be agreed to. It 
is just another way of bringing up the 
amendment we have just voted down. Z 
hope it will be the pleasure of the com¬ 
mittee to reject the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Voorhis] to the 
committee amendment. 

The amendment to the committee 
amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question recurs 
on the committee amendment. 

The committee amendment was 
agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re¬ 
port the next committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 12, line 22, insert a new section, 
as follows: 

“SBC. 12. Section 32 of the Emergency Farm 
Mortgage Act of 1933. as amended (title 12, 
U. B. C. 1016). is further amended by adding 
after the fourth sentence thereof a now 
sentence reading as follows: 'The Instru¬ 
ments under which each loan under this sec¬ 
tion Is made and security given therefor 
shall provide that If at any time It shall 
appear to the lender that the borrower may 
be able to obtain a Federal land-bank loan 
on the mortgaged property, the borrower 
shall, on request of the lender, apply for a 
Federal land-bank loan to pay off the loan 
tmder this section, and shall accept such 
loan as may be offered to him by the Fed¬ 
eral land bank, if sufficient In amount to pay 
the loan under this section and pay for any 
stock which it Is necessary for him to pur¬ 
chase in obtaining the loan from the Federal 
land bank."’ 

The committee amendment was 
agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

SBC. 10. The tenth sentence pf section 32 
of the Emergency Farm Mortgage Act of 
1033, as amended (title 12, U. S. C. lOlC), 
is amended by striking out “July 1, 1945“ 
wherever It appears Ihoreln and inserting in 
lieu thereof “July x, 1947.“ 

With the following committee amend¬ 
ment: 

Page 13, lino 12. strike out “10“ and in¬ 
sert “13.” 

The committee amendment was 
agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: Page 13, line IG, 
strike out “1947“ and Insert “194C.” 

The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: Page 13. line 17, 
insert a new section, as follov/s: 

“Sec. 14. The last two sentences of section 
3 of the Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation 
Act (title 12. U. 8. C. 1020b) are hereby 
amended to read as follows: 

“ 'The Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation 
is authorized to repay to the Secreta^ dl the 
Treasury on behalf of the United States all 
amounts In excess of $60,000,000 heretofore 
subscribed to the capital stock of the Cor¬ 
poration. The proceeds of such repayment 
shall be held in the Treasury of the United 
States as a fund available for subscription, 
by the Governor on behalf of the United 
States with the approval of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, to the capital of the Cor¬ 
poration when, in the judgment of the direc¬ 
tors of the Corporation, additional subscrip¬ 
tions to Its capital are necessary.* ** 

The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

Ssc. 11. Section 4 (b) of the Federal Farm 
Mortgage Corporation Act, as amended (title 
12 V, S. C. 1020d), Is further amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following: 

‘*The Corporation is authorized and em¬ 
powered to sell and assign, without recourse 
and without warranty, its notes and mort¬ 
gages representing loans made by the Land 
Bank Commissioner pursuant to section 32 
of the Emergency Farm Mortgage Act of 
1983, as amended (title 12 U. B. C. 1016), 
to the Federal land bank located in the farm 
Cl edit district in which the mortgaged farm 
properties are situated and to sell and assign 
In like manner purchase-money mortgages 
and contracts for the sale of farms held by 
the Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation in 
connection with the sale of farm property 
situated in such district.** 

With the following committee amend¬ 
ment: 

Page 14, line 6, strike out “11** and insert 
••16.’* 

The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Bsc. 12. Section 502 of title in of the 
Servicemen's Readjustment Act of 1944 Is 
amended by inserting after the comma fol¬ 
lowing the word “applicant*’ and before the 
words “may be approved** the following: “or 
to purchase stock In a cooperative associa¬ 
tion where the purchase of such stock is 
required by Federal statute as an incident 
to obtaining a loan on which a guamnty is 
sought.** 

With the following committee amend¬ 
ment: 

Page 14, line 21, strike out “12“ and Insert 
•• 16 .“ 

The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 13. The sections, subsections, para¬ 
graphs, and provisos of this act are hereby 
declared to be separable; and if any one or 
more of the sections, subsections, paragraphs, 
or provisos of this act, or the application 
thereof to any person or circumstance, should 
be held to bo unconstitutional or invalid for 
any other reason, the validity of other sec¬ 
tions, subsections, paragraphs, and provisos 
of this act, and the application thereof to 
other persons or circumstances, shall not be 
affected thereby. 

With the following committee amend¬ 
ment: 

Page 16, line 3, strike out “13“ and in¬ 
sert “17.** 

The committee amendment was 

agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Bsc. 14. The right to alter, amend, or re¬ 
peal this act, or any part thereof, is expressly 
reserved. 

With the following committee amend¬ 
ment: 

Page 16, line 12, strike out “14“ and in¬ 
sert “18.’* 

The committee amendment was 

agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Bsc. 15. This act shall become effective on 
July 1, 1945. 

With the following committee amend¬ 
ment: 

Page 16. line 14, strike out “16“ and in¬ 
sert "19.** 
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The committee amendment was 
agr^d to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, 
the Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Norrell, Chairman of the Commit¬ 
tee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union, reported that that Commit¬ 
tee having had under consideration the 
bill (H. R. 2113) to amend the Federal 
Farm L»oan Act, the Emergency Farm 
Mortgage Act of 1933, the Federal Farm 
Mortgage Corporation Act, the Service¬ 
men's Readjustment Act of 1944, and for 
other purposes, pursuant to House Reso¬ 
lution 247, he reported the bill back to 
the House with sundry amendments 
adopted by the Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

Is a separate vote demanded on any 
amendment? If not. the Chair will put 
them en gros. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion 
to reconsider was laid on the table. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 

I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
own remarks in the Appendix of the 
Record and to include therein a state¬ 
ment made before the Ways and Means 
Committee; and I also ask unanimous 
consent to extend my own remarks in 
the Record, and include a table. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani¬ 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
California [Mr. Anderson! may extend 
the remarks he made in the Committee 
of the Whole this afternoon and include 
a release by the War Production Board. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex¬ 
tend my own remarks in the Record and 
include a recent Mother’s Day speech 1 
made. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRAVENS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Record and include a state¬ 
ment made before the Board of Engi¬ 
neers on a river and harbor project. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana asked 
and was given permission to extend his 
remarks in the Appendix of the Record. 

NAVY DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATION 
BILL, 1940—CONFERENCE REPORT 

Mr. SHEPPARD submitted a confer¬ 
ence report and statement on the bill 
(H. R. 2907) making appropriations for 
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the Navy Department and the naval 
service for the fiscal year ending June 
SO, 1946, and for other purposes. 

FRANCES PILLEN 

Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, from the 
Committee on Accounts, I offer a privi¬ 
leged resolution (H. Res. 266) and ask 
for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That there shall be paid out of 
the contingent fund of the House to Frances 
Plllen, widow of Harry Plllen. late an em¬ 
ployee of the House, an amount equal to 
6 months* salary at the rate he was receiv¬ 
ing at the time of his death, and an addi¬ 
tional amount not to exceed $250 toward 
defraying the funeral expenses of the said 
Harry Plllen. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE 

By unanimous consent, leave of ab¬ 
sence was granted as follows: 

To Mrs. Lttce (at the request of Mr. 
Martin of Massachusetts), for Monday, 
May 21, on account of official business. 

To Mr. LaFollette, from May 18,1945, 
to May 23,1945, on account of necessary 
business. 

To Mr. Stefan, indefinitely, on account 
of official business in connection with 
the San Francisco Security Conference. 

To Mr. Rabaut, indefinitely, on account 
of official business in connection with the 
United Nations Conference at San Fran¬ 
cisco. 

SENATE BILL AND CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTION REFERRED 

A bill and a concurrent resolution of 
the Senate of the following titles were 
taken from the Speaker’s table and, un¬ 
der the rule, referred as follows: 

6.807. An act to Improve salary and wage 
administration In the Federal service; to 
provide pay for overtime and for night and 
holiday work; to amend the Ciassilication 
Act of 1923, as amended; to bring about a 
reduction in Federal personnel and to estab¬ 
lish personnel ceilings for Federal depart¬ 
ments and agencies; to require a quarterly 
analysis of Federal employment; and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Civil Service. 

S. Con. Res. 14. Concurrent resolution au¬ 
thorizing that the letter of the Secretary of 
the Interior, dated February 2, 1946, trans¬ 
mitting a report on a survey of the fishery 
resources of the United States and Its pos¬ 
sessions be printed as a Senate document, and 
providing for the printing of additional 
copies thereof; to the Committee on Printing. 

ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 

Mr. ROGERS of New York, from the 
Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that that committee had examined and 
found truly enrolled a bill of the House 
of the following title, which was there¬ 
upon signed by the Speaker: 

H. R. 2603. An act making appropriations 
for the Departments of State, Justice. Com¬ 
merce. the Judiciary, and the Federal Loan 
Agency for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1946, and for other purposes. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
moive that the House do now adjourn. 
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The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 3 o’clock and 55 minutes p. m.), 
pursuant to its previous order, the House 
adjourned until Monday, May 21. 1945, 
at 12 o’clock noon. 

COMMITTBE HBARINOS 

Committee on Intbestate and Foreign 
Commerce 

There will be a meeting of the Com¬ 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com¬ 
merce at 10 o'clock a. m.. Tuesday, May 
22, 1045. to resume public hearings on 
H. R. 3170. a bill to provide Federal aid 
for the development of public airports 
and to amend existing law relating to 
air-navigation facilities. 

COMMITTSE ON PUBLIC BUXLOINOS AND GROUNDS 

There will be a meeting of the Com¬ 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds 
at 10 o’clock a. m.. on Tuesday. May 22, 
1945, for consideration of housing for vet¬ 
erans’ families. 

Committee on the Judxciart 

Subcommittee No. ni of the Commit¬ 
tee on the Judiciary will begin hearings 
at 10 a. m.. Wednesday. May 23.1945, on 
H. R. 2357, to amend an act entitled ”An 
act to supplement existing laws against 
unlawful restraints and monopolies, and 
for other purposes,” approved October 
15.1914 (38 Stat. 730). as amended (secs. 
7 and 11). The hearings will be held in 
the Judiciary Committee room. 346 House 
Office Building. 

Committee on Immxoeatxon and 
Naturalization 

There will be a meeting of the Com¬ 
mittee on Immigration and Naturaliza¬ 
tion at 10:30 o’clock on Wednesday. May 
23.1945. 

Committee on Expenditures in the Ezecutzve 
Departments 

Hearings on H. R. 2177 will be held 
starting Wednesday, May 23. 1945. at 
10 a. m., to continue until completed. 

EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS. ETC. 

482. Under clause 2 of rule XXIV a 
letter from the adjutant general of the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States, transmitting the proceedings of 
the Forty-fifth National Encampment 
of the Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 
United States, held in Chicago. Ill., 
August 22 to 24. 1944 (H. Doc. No. 182), 
was taken from the Speaker’s table,, re¬ 
ferred to the Committee on Military Af¬ 
fairs, and ordered to be printed with 
illustrations. 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of rule XHI, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. VINSON: CbmzbMlii on Naval Affaira. 
H. B. 3180. A bill to i|i|poEe certain restric- 
tlona on the lUapoaltldn ot naval venela and 
faellltlea ne ei ii i vy to the maintenance of 
the eooEhfitgttt strength and emciency of the 
Navy, enil ; for other purposes; without 
ainew|i||hpnt (Rept. No. 589). Referred to 
the ^Clpxmlttee of the Whole House on the 
EtateH the U nion. 

Mr. 8|!«AOOBTBB: Committee on Rulea. 
House Rseohitlon 268. Resolution providing 
for the considerstlon of H. B. 2508, a bill re¬ 


adjusting the ratea of poatage on fourth- 
class maU matter, and for other purposea; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 690). Re¬ 
ferred to the H ouse Calendar. 

Mr. SLAUGHTER: Committee on Rules. 
House Resolution 264. Resolution providing 
for the consideration of 8. 603. an act to por- 
z.Ylt the continuation of certain subsidy pay¬ 
ments and certain purchase and sale opera¬ 
tions by corporations created pursuant to 
section 5d (3) of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation Act. as amended, and for other 
ptirpoaes: without amendment (Rept. No^ 
591). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. BONNER: Committee on Accounts. 
House Resolution 266. Resolution granting 
6 months* salary and 1250 funeral expenses 
to Frances Plllen, widow of Barry PUlen, late 
an employee of the House; without amend¬ 
ment (Rept. No. 593). Referred to the Bouse 
Calendar. 

Mr. DOUQHTON of North Carolina: Com¬ 
mittee on Ways and Means. H. R. 3240. A 
bill to extend the authority of the President 
under section 350 of the lUrlff Act of 1930. as 
amended, and for other purposes: without 
amendment (Rept. No. 684). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union. 

PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 3 of rule XXn. public 
bills and resolutions were Introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. COLE of Missouri: 

H. R.3262. A bill to amend part n of the 
Interstate Commerce Act, in relation to the 
effect upon intentate or foreign commerce 
of exercises of State rate-making authority; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. _ 

By Mr. GOSSETT: 

H. R. 3263. A bill to amend the Immigra¬ 
tion and naturalization laws to deny admis¬ 
sion to the United States of aliens who have 
served in armed forces of countries at war 
with the United States and to deny nat¬ 
uralization to such persons; to the Commit¬ 
tee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. HAGEN: 

H.R. 3264. A bill authorizing the village 
of Baudette, State of Minnesota, Its succes¬ 
sors and assigns, to construct, maintain, and 
operate a bridge across the Rainy River at 
Baudette, Minn.; to the Committee on Inter¬ 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of California: 

H.R.3265. A bill to release reversionary 
rights of the United States to certain prop¬ 
erty in Stockton. Calif.; to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. LEA: 

H.R.8866. A bill to amend the Federal 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act of June 25, 
1938, as amended, by providing for the certi¬ 
fication of batches of drugs composed wholly 
or partly of any kind of penicillin or any 
derivative thereof, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. BLAND: 

H. R. 3267. A bUl to further extend tbs ef¬ 
fectiveness of tbs act amiroved December 17. 
1941. relating to additional safeguards to the 
radio communications service of ships of the 
United States, as amended, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. NEELY: 

H. R. 3368. A bill to authorize a preliminary 
examination and survey of Buffalo Creek. In 
the States of West Virginia and Pennsyl¬ 
vania. for flood control; to the Committee on 
Flood Control. 

By BCr. VINSON: 

H. B. 8269. A biu further amending . the 
part of the act entlUed ”An act making ap* 
proprlatlons for the naval service lor the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1981. ahd lor 
other purposes.” approved June 4, 1930, ae 


amended, rating to the conservation, care, 
custody, protection, and operation of the 
naval petroleum and oU-sbale reserves; to 
the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. STEFAN: 

H. J. Bes. 201. Joint resolution to provide 
for designation and appointment of June 10 
as Lidice Day; to tbs Committee on the Judi¬ 
ciary. 

By Mr. HARTLEY: 

H. Res. 266. Resolution to establish Pa¬ 
lestine as a Hebrew nation; to the Commit¬ 
tee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. VINSON: 

H.Res. 267. Resolution providing for the 
consideration of H. B. 8160. a bill to impose 
certain reetrlotions on the dlepoeiticn of 
naval vessels and facilities necessary to the 
maintenance of the combatant strength and 
efllclenoy of the Navy, and lor other pur¬ 
poses; to the Committee on Rules. 

MEMORIALS 

Under clause 3 of rule XXn, memorials 
were presented and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis¬ 
lature of the State of Kentucky, memorial¬ 
izing the President and the Congress of the 
United States of the State’s confidence in the 
Honorable Fred Vinson, in his present re¬ 
sponsible position as head of National War 
MobUization and Demobilization; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Florida, memorializing the President 
and the Congress of the United States to 
pass House bill 3071, to reclassify the salaries 
of postmasters, officers, and employees of the 
Postal Service; to the Committee on the Post 
(Mice and Post Roads. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Florida, memorializing the President 
and the Congress of the United States to in¬ 
vestigate the Veterans* Administration by 
special committee; to the Committee on 
World V/ar Veterans’ Legislation, 

PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 1 of rule XXn. private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana: 

H.R.8270. A bill for the relief of James B. 
McCarty; to the Committee on (fialms. 

By Mr. HAGEN: 

H.R.3371. A bill for the relief of Peter 
Winter; to the Committee on Military Af¬ 
fairs. 

By Mr. LzCOMPTB: 

H.R.3272. A bill for the relief of Robert 
W. Alexander: to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. UNK: 

H.R.8273. A bill for the relief of Eric 
Fischer and Else Fischer; to the Committee 
on Claims. 

By Mr. McGEHEE: 

H.R.3274. A bill for the relief of the 
guardian of Betty Ann Sherwood; to the C^>m- 
mittee on Claims. 

H.R.3276. A bill for the relief of the 
guardian of Betty Ann Sherwood; to the Com¬ 
mittee on Claims. 

By Mr. ROBINSON of Utah: 

H. R. 3276. A bill for the relief of Rulon T. 
Hinckley and Arza A. Hinckley; to the Com¬ 
mittee on Claims. 

By Mr. SHORT: 

H. R. 3277. A blU for the relief of Sirs. Katlo 
Banders; to the Committee on Claims. 


PEnnONS. BTC. 

Under clause 1 of rule XXn, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 

680. By Mr. ANDREWS of New York: PeU- 
tlon of Poliah-American Oittzeiui' Uommittet 
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Of Buffalo, N. y., asking support of House 
Joint Resolution 110; to the Committee on 
Immigration and Naturalization. 

681. Also, petition of Federation of Labor 
of Buffalo and vicinity, urging enactment of 
legislation providing for adequate housing In 
the United States; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

682. By Mr. BRYSON: Petition of Mrs. C. 
O. McGlntz and 384 other citizens of Au¬ 
gusta, Ga.. urging enactment of House bill 
2082, a measure to reduce absenteeism, con¬ 
serve manpower, and speed production of 
materials necessary for the winning of the 
war by prohibiting the manufacture, sale, or 
transportation of alcoholic liquors In the 
United States for the duration of the war; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

683. AIsOm petition of Lula M. Garman and 
41 other citizens of Springfield, Ohio, urging 
enactment of House bill 2082. a measure to 
reduce absenteeism, conserve manpower, and 
speed production of materials necessary for 
the winning of the war by prohibiting the 
manufacture, sale, or transportation of alco¬ 
holic liquors in the United States for the 
duration of the war; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

684. Also, petition of Sophia E. Koch and 
32 other citizens of Lewlstown, Mont., urging 
enactment of House bill 2082, a measure to 
reduce absenteeism, conserve manpower, and 
speed production of materials necessary for 
the winning of the war by prohibiting the 
manufacture, sale, or transportation of alco¬ 
holic liquors In the United Ctates for the 
durutton of the war; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

686. Also, petition of Harriet W. Small and 
20 other citizens of Brockton, Mass., urging 
enactment of House bill 2082. a measure to 
reduce absenteeism, conserve manpower, and 
speed production of materials necessary for 
the winning of the war by prohibiting the 
manufacture, sale, or transportation of alco¬ 
holic liquors In the United States for the 
duration of the war; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

C86. Also, petition of Mrs. J. B. Nichols and 
628 other citizens of Gcorglana, Ala., urging 
enactment of House bill 2082, a measure to 
reduce absenteeism, conserve manpower, and 
speed production of materials necessary for 
the winning of the war by prohibiting the 
manufacture, sale, or transportation of alco¬ 
holic liquors In the United States for the 
duration of the war; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

68/. Also, petition of Dorrlnda Martin and 
78 other citizens of Smyrna, Ga., urging 
enactment of House bill 2082, a measure to 
reduce absenteeism, conserve manpower, and 
speed production of materials necessary for 
the winning of the war by prohibiting the 
manufacture, sale, or transportation of al¬ 
coholic liquors in the United States for the 
duration of the war; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

688. Also, petition of Marie L. Keepler and 
156 other citizens of Spokane, Wash., urging 
enactment of House bill 2082, a measure to 
reduce absentoelsm, conserve manpower, and 
speed production of materials necessary for 
the winning of the war by prohibiting the 
manufacture, sale, or transportation of alco¬ 
holic liquors in the United States for the du¬ 
ration of the war; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

68o. Also, petition of Mrs. D. S. Craig and 
60 other citizens of Chester, W. Va., urging 
enactment of House bill 2082, a measure to 
reduce absenteeism, conserve manpower, and 
speed production of materials necessary for 
the winning of the war by prohibiting the 
manufacture, sale, or transportation of alco¬ 
holic liquors in the United States for the 
duration of the war; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

690. Also, petition of Mrs. P. T. McCurdy 
and 874 other citizens of Ocala. Fla., urging 
enactment of House bill 2082, a measure to 


reduce absenteeism, conserve manpower, and 
speed production of materials necessary for 
the winning of the war by prohibiting the 
manufacture, sale, or transportation of alco¬ 
holic liquors in the United States for the 
duration of the war; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

691. Also, petition of Mrs. L. E. Kellman and 
262 other citizens of Pleasurevllle, Ky., urging 
enactment of House bill 2082, a measure to 
reduce absenteeism, conserve manpower, and 
speed production of materials necessary for 
the winning of the war by prohibiting the 
manufacture, sale, or transportation of al¬ 
coholic liquors In the United States for the 
duration of the war; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

602. Also, petition of Mabel Sprlngman and 
149 other citizens of Montoursvllle, Pa., urg¬ 
ing enactment of House bill 2082, a measure 
to reduce absenteeism, conserve manpower, 
and speed production of materials necessary 
for the winning of the war by prohibiting the 
manufacture, sale, or transportation of alco¬ 
holic liquors in the United States for the 
duration of the war; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

693. Also, petition of Mrs. E. A. Shoemaker 
and 67 other citizens of Cumberland. Md., 
urging enactment of House bill 2082, a meas¬ 
ure to reduce absenteeism, conserve man¬ 
power. and speed production of materials nec¬ 
essary for the winning of the war by prohibit¬ 
ing the manufacture, sale, or transportation 
of alcoholic liquors in the United States for 
the duration of the war; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

694. Also, petition of Mary E. Southwlck 
and 69 other citizens of Roseburg, Oreg., urg¬ 
ing enactment of Home bill 2082, a measure to 
reduce absenteeism, conserve manpower, and 
speed production of materials necessary for 
the winning of the war by prohibiting the 
manufacture, sale, or transportation of alco¬ 
holic liquors In the United States for the 
diuation of the war; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

695. Also, petition of Rev. C. Morrison and 
20 other citizens of Shelbyvllle, Ind.. urging 
enactment of House bill 2C82, a measure to 
reduce absenteeism, conserve manpower, and 
speed production of materials necessary fur 
the winning of the war by prohibiting the 
manufacture, sale, or transportation of alco¬ 
holic liquors in the United States for the 
duration of the war; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

€06. Also, petition of Alice M. Dunham and 
303 other citizens of San Fernando, Calif., 
urging enactment of House bill 2082, a meas¬ 
ure to reduce absenteeism, conserve man¬ 
power, and speed production of materials 
necessary for the winning of the war by pro¬ 
hibiting the manufacture, sale, or transpor¬ 
tation of alcoholic liquors in the United 
States for the duration of the war; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

607 By Mr. MERROW: Petition by Laurel 
Lodge, No. 78, Independent Order of Odd Fel¬ 
lows, believing that the rebli'th of the world 
toward a lasting peace is at the bottom a 
moral rather than a material matter; that 
the acts of the United Nations must be based 
on the principles of friendship, love, toler¬ 
ance, and universal justice, or the Second 
World War will be only a breeder of another 
world catastrophe; to the Committee on For¬ 
eign Affairs. 

698. By Mrs. ROGERS of Maasachusetts: 
Petition of the General Court ol Massachu¬ 
setts, commending Congress for Its affirmance 
of the principles of the freedom of speech 
and press, and recommending to the Peace 
Conference the adoption of an International 
compact In accordance with the mandate of 
Congress; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

699. By Mr. WELCH: California Assembly 
bill No. 1350, an act Jfco add chapter 2.5. com¬ 
prising sections 610 to 648, inclusive, to 
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division 1 of Streets and Highways Code, pro¬ 
viding for a system of limited access urban- 
rural highways In this State, and allocating 
and directing the expenditure of funds for 
the acquisition, construction, maintenance, 
and improvement of such system of limited 
access highways; to the Committee on Appro¬ 
priations. 

700. Also. California State Senate Resolu¬ 
tion No. 91. urgently requesting that the Con¬ 
gress and the Director of Selective Service 
take cognizance of the pressing need for con¬ 
serving the existing supply of dairy labor In 
the State of California; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

701. Also, Assembly Joint Resolution No. 
33 of the Legislature of California, relating to 
memorializing Congress to erect a Statue of 
Freedom on the coast of California; to the 
Committee on the Library. 


SENATE 

Monday, May 21 , 194 ."> 

Chaplain Cecil E. Harvey, Second 
Ferrying Group, Air Transport Com¬ 
mand, Wilmington, Del., offered the fol¬ 
lowing prayer: 

O Almighty God, in whose hands are 
the reins of government, we beseech Thee 
to direct and bless all who are in lawful 
authority. Let Thy fatherly favor so 
preserve them, and Thy Holy Spirit so 
govern their hearts, that religion may be 
purely maintained and our land abide 
in righteousneos. 

We offer a prayer for this Nation in 
general, so especially for their Senate 
and Representatives in Congress as¬ 
sembled: Wilt Thou be pleased to direct 
and prosper all their consultations, to 
the advancement of Thy glory, the good 
of Thy church, the safety, honor, and 
welfare of the people: that all things 
may be so ordered and settled by their 
endeavors, upon the best and surest 
foundations, that peace and happiness, 
truth and justice, virtue and piety may 
be established among us. 

So guide and bless whatsoever may be 
devised and enacted that it may re¬ 
dound to the honor and welfare of this 
Commonwealth, to the peace and pros¬ 
perity of the whole Union, and to the 
glory of Thy name. Amen. 

THE JOURNAL 

On request of Mr. Barkley, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of the calen¬ 
dar day Thursday, May 17, 1945, was 
dispensed with, and the Journal was ap¬ 
proved. 

MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 

Messages in writing from the Presi¬ 
dent of the United States submitting 
nominations were communicated to the 
Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his secre¬ 
taries. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 

A message from the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives. by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had receded from its amendments to the 
bill (S. 72) for the relief of Antonio 
Ruiz. 

The message also announced that the 
Bouse had passed the following bills. 
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In which it requested Uie concurrence 
of the Senate: 

H.R. 2113. An act to amaad tht Federal 
Farm Loan Act, tbe Eriergency Farm Mort¬ 
gage Act of 1033. the Federal Farm Mortgage 
Corporation Act, the Servloemen'e Readjust¬ 
ment Act of 1944. and for other purposes; 
and 

H. R. 3109. An act making appropriations 
for the Department of Labor, the Federal Se¬ 
curity Agency, and related independent agen¬ 
cies for the fiscal year ending June 30. 1046, 
and for other purposes; and 

The message further announced that 
the House had agreed to a concurrent 
resolution (H. Con. Res. 57) authorizing 
the printing of additional copies of Sen¬ 
ate Document No. 47, current session, en¬ 
titled **Atrocities and Other Conditions 
in Concentration Camps in Germany,” 
being a report of the joint committee 
which visited Germany to investigate 
concentration camps, in which it request¬ 
ed the concurrence of the Senate. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 

The message also announced that the 
Speaker had afdxed his signature to the 
enrolled biU (H. R. 2603) making appro¬ 
priations for the Departments of State, 
Justice, Commerce, the Judiciary, and 
the Federal Loan Agency for the fiscal 
year ending June 30,1946, and for other 
purposes, and it weus signed by the Pres¬ 
ident pro tempore. 

PRODUCTION AND DISTRIBUTION OP 

MEAT—PRESS RELEASE BY DIRECTOR 

OP WAR MOBILIZATION AND RECON¬ 
VERSION 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, on 
May 18. Hon. Fred M. Vinson. Director of 
the Oflice of War Mobilization and Re¬ 
conversion. issued a release to the press 
in regard to a Government program dc 
signed to increase the feeding of beef 
cattle, to encourage maximum slaughter 
of cattle and hogs, and to improve the 
distribution of meat. I ask unanimous 
consent that that release be printed at 
this point in the Rbcord. 

There being no objection, the release 
was ordered to be printed, as follows: 

Government action designed to Increase 
the feeding of beef cattte, to encourage max¬ 
imum sl&ughter of cattle and hogs, and to 
Improve the distribution of meat was an¬ 
nounced today by Pred M. Vinson, Director 
of the Office of War MobUlzatlon and Recon¬ 
version. 

The program, which Is based on recom¬ 
mendations made by the Office of Price Ad¬ 
ministration, was developed during discus¬ 
sions In Director Vinson's office with repre¬ 
sentatives of the Office of Economic Stabiliza¬ 
tion, the Office of Price Administration, the 
War Pood Administration, the Army, and the 
Defense Supplies Corporation. The recom¬ 
mendations of the House and Senate commit¬ 
tees investigating the food situation have 
been carefully considered. 

While tbe new program is expected to Im¬ 
prove distribution and to make more meat 
available in areas of tbe country where rela¬ 
tive shortages have been most pronounced, it 
wUl take some time for the effects of the pro¬ 
gram to be felt. Consumers should not expect 
any immediate Increase in retail meat sup- 
pM •• • result of the program. 

The action announced falls into three mmAn 
groups: 

X. TO XMOOmUCK INOBXABBD FKEDINO OF 

ansr cattxa 

A. Director Vinson announced that there 
will be no downward revision in the over¬ 


riding ceUing prices or \n the maximum of 
tbe stabillxatlon r ang es for beef cattle, except 
bulls, without at laast 6 months' advance no¬ 
tice to producers. This announcement is 
made to assure cattle feeders as much pro¬ 
tection as possible against price changes, and 
should encourage the movement of cattle 
Into feed lots. The action is In line with 
the April 11 announcement that hog celling 
prioee will not be reduced before Beptember 
1. 1046. 

B. Effective May 10. 1045, tbe Commodity 
Credit Corporation will make a payment to 
the seller of 60 oente per hundred pounds on 
AA and A grade cattle sedd for slau^ter (sold 
for $14.35 or more per hundred pounds, Chi¬ 
cago basis) weighing 800 pounds or more, 
which have been owned by the seller for 80 
days or more. In addition to the larger mar¬ 
gin, this will encourage the feeding of cattle 
to heavier weights, and in the long run will 
make more and better beef available. 

n. TO ufcaiaei Txa MAaonra im pxooxssoxa 

OriCXAT 

A. The Defense Supplies Corporation will 
Increase the pork subsidy payment 40 cents 
per live hundredweight, retractive to April 1, 
1045. This rate will be continued in effect 
only until completion of a more thorough ac- 
coimtlng study, following which the payment 
rate will be adjusted (not retroactively), and 
a provision will be included for reduction of 
the subsidy as hog prices decline. Effective ss 
of AprU 1. 1046, the total pork subsidy will 
be $1.70 per live hundredweight, as compared 
with the previous rate of $1S0. This action 
on hog subsidy rates is in accordance with 
the April 23 announcement of the Office of 
Economic Stabilization (the '*10-point” meat 
program). At that time it was announced 
that unless determined otherwise before May 
10 the subsidy rate on hogs would be in¬ 
creased 40 cents per hundredweight, effective 
retroactively to April 1. subject to later up¬ 
ward or downward adjustments. 

B. Subsidy payments on all grades of cattle 
will be increased by the Defense Supplies 
Corporation 25 cents per live hundredweight, 
effective Jime 4,1045. The subsidy payments 
are subject to the withdrawal of 4 cents of 
the subsidy for each 6 cents decline in the 
average drove costs, from the maximum to 
the minimum of the stabilization range, with 
a minimum subsidy payment of 26 cents per 
htmdredweight. The new subsidy rates, 
which are effective as of June 4, are as 
follows; 

Per 

hundredweight 


Grade AA _$3. oo 

Grade A_ 2.05 

Grade B_ 1.90 

All other grades_ 1.25 


Payments under, the above rates will be re¬ 
duced. from the maximum to tbe minimum, 
by 4 cents for each 5-cent decline in the aver¬ 
age drove cost below the maximum. As long 
as the average drove cost Is at or above the 
minimum of the stabilization rate, the mini¬ 
mum subsidy payment will be 25 cents per 
hundredweight for any grade. 

O. The above rates are applicable to both 
processing and nonprooesaing slaughterers. 
Effective June 4. 1045, the additional sub¬ 
sidy for nonprocessing slaughterers of cattle 
will be 40 cents per hundredweight. This 
rate for nonprooessing slaughterers Is based 
upon studies made by the Office of Prlee Ad¬ 
ministration. 

ni. TO iMFxovx Tin Di wmxiu Tiow or 

Mir AMO POXK 

A. Set-aside orders for Government pur¬ 
chases of meat will be adjusted by the War 
Food Administration so that a greater pro¬ 
portion of tbe Government requlrementz wlU 
be drawn from those federally lnq;>eeted 
plants which are slaughtering more ttun 
their normal proportion of the total slaugh¬ 
ter. In effect thM wUl mean that there will 
be a differential set aside, based upon 


quantity of meat slaughtered In relation to 
the quan^ty aiaughtered during a repm- 
sentative past period. Xn AUI]^ govern¬ 
mental requlrementa, move meat will be 
taken from the plants with a heavy slaughter 
and less from the plants with light slaughter. 
This will result in more uniform distribution 
of available auppllea for civilian use. 

B. To make it possible to keep livestock In 
tbe hands of these operators who comply 
with Office of Price Administration price ceU- 
Ing regulations, and to eliminate black mar¬ 
ket operations, the Oflioe of Price Adminis¬ 
tration and the War Food Administration 
will develop a plan by June 15 to show the 
movement of all livestock through public 
stockyards and public teles yards, to that 
Information as to the destination of all such 
livestock will be available. Record-keeping 
requirements which are needed to effectuate 
slaughter-control programs already an¬ 
nounced and meat distribution program now 
being prepared by the Office of Price Admin¬ 
istration. will be developed. Representatives 
of stockyard operators and livestock sales 
agencies will be consulted in the prepara¬ 
tion of the general plan. 

REPORT OP ALIEN PROPERTY 
CUSTODIAN 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be¬ 
fore the Senate the following message 
from the President of the United States, 
which was read, and, with the accom¬ 
panying report, referred to the Commit¬ 
tee on the Judiciary: 

To the Congress of the United States: 

I transmit herewith, for the informa¬ 
tion of the Congress, the annual report 
of the Alien Property Custodian on pro¬ 
ceedings had under the Trading with 
the Enemy Act, as amended, for the pe¬ 
riod beginning June 30,1943, and ending 
June 30, 1944. 

Harry S. Truman. 

Thx White House, May 21, 1945. 

FELICITATIONS ON THE OCCASION OF 
VB-DAY 

The RESIDENT pro tempore laid be¬ 
fore the Senate a letter from Jorge 
Hazera, Chargd d*Affalres, Embassy of 
Costa Rica, Washington, D. C., trans¬ 
mitting a cablegram from Dr. Rafael An¬ 
gel Grillo, President of the National 
Congress of Costa Rica, extending felici¬ 
tations on the occasion of VE-day, which 
were referred to the Committee on Mili¬ 
tary Affairs. 

EXECUTIVK COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be¬ 
fore the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 
Summary or Report of Tariff Commission 

CoNcsRNiMo Certain Products and the 

Ratio of Imports in Relation Thebzto 

(S. Doc. No. 38) 

A letter from tho Chairman of the United 
States Tariff Commission, tran^ittlng, in 
further response to Senate Resolution 841 
(78th (^ong.), a summary of the Commis¬ 
sion's report on Import trade of the United 
States and production of related Items (with 
an accompanying paper); to the Committee 
on Finance, and printed under the order 
heretofore agreed to. - 

PSRSONNXL BiQinillfXMTS 

A letter from the executive assistant to 
the Secretary of Commerce, transmitting, 
pursuant to law. a revised estimate of per- 
•onxiel requlremente for the Office of the 
Secretary of Commerce, for tbe quarter end¬ 
ing June SO, 1946 (with, accompanying pa¬ 
pers); to tbe Committee on Civil Service. 
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DtBPosxTXoxr or Exkdtivz Papemi 
A letter from the Arohlvlet of the United 
Statei, tranamlttlng. pursuant to law, a list 
of papers and dooumenti on the flies of sev¬ 
eral departments and agencies of the Qov- 
ernment which are not needed in the con¬ 
duct of business and have no permanent 
value or hlstbrtcal Interest, and requesting 
action looking to their disposlton (with ac¬ 
companying papers); to a Joint Select Com¬ 
mittee on the Disposition of Papers in the 
Executive Departments. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore ap¬ 
pointed Mr. Barkley and Mr. Brewster 
members of the committee on the part 
of the Senate. 

PETmONS AND MEMORIALS 

Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as in¬ 
dicated: 

By the PRESIDENT pro tempore: 

A Joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of California: to the Committee on 
Education and Labor: 

"Assembly Joint Resolution 30 
"Joint resolution relative to memorializing 
Congress to provide educational opportuni¬ 
ties for war widows 

"Whereas among the most sorrowful and 
tragic results of war is the plight of those 
widows whose husbands have given their 
lives for their country: and 
"Whereas as fatalities mount and time 
elapses, their plight becomes more apparent 
and their need for assistance more pressing; 
and 

"Whereas often young and untrained, these 
widows, unless their husbands were Insured, 
receive only a small monthly pension inade¬ 
quate to support themselves or their chlld»^n 
or to prepare for the responsibilities which 
lie ahead; and 

"Whereas moral encouragement and voca¬ 
tional rehabilitation is their Just due: Now, 
therefore, be it 

‘'Resolved by the Assembly and Senate of 
the State of California, jointly, That Congress 
is hereby memorialized to give serious con¬ 
sideration to this immediate and continuing 
problem and to take steps to provide educa¬ 
tional opportunities to war widows similar 
to those contained in the OI bill of rights, 
which opportunities their husbands would 
have received had they lived; and be it fur¬ 
ther 

"Resolved, That the chief clerk of the as¬ 
sembly is directed to transmit copies of this 
resolution to the President and Vice Presi¬ 
dent of the United States, to the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives, and to each 
Senator and Representative from California 
in the Congress of the United States." 

A resolution of the Legislature of the State 
of California; to the Committee on Public 
Lands and Surveys: 

"House Resolution 208 
"Resolution relative to memorializing the 
Congress of the United States to study the 
need for postwar recreational facilities on 
Government-owned properties in California 
and to earmark an adequate portion of 
postwar construction funds for the pur¬ 
pose of providing such recreational facil¬ 
ities 

"Whereas the population of California has 
Increased from 6,907,000 as of April 1,1040, to 
an estimated 8,4^,000 as of November 1,1044, 
and is estimated to reach a total permanent 
population of between 8,300,000 and 0,226,000 
by 1060: and 

**Wberea8 this increase in population will 
place a tremendous burden upon California 
in providing permanent employment In the 
postwar period; and 

"Whereas out-of-State tourist travel and 
vacation recreation of Californians produced 


an estimated annual revenue of $600,000,000 
before the war, which revenue was exceeded 
only by manufacturing of all kinds and by 
agriculture, and can be greatly expanded 
during the postwar period; and 
"Whereas approximately 26 percent of the 
area of the State of California, in which is 
located our finest recreation areas, is owned 
by the Federal Government and administered 
by the United States Forest Service and the 
National Park Service: and it is the responsi¬ 
bility of the Federal Government to develop 
and administer federally owned lands: and 
"Whereas recreational facilities in these 
areas were entirely inadequate before the war 
to provide even proper sanitary facilities and. 
unless developed in the postwar period to 
take care of additional needs caused by the 
tremendous increase in population and the 
anticipated large Influx of tourists, may cause 
serious loss to the economy of the State of 
California and the Nation; and 

"Whereas the provision of adequate recrea¬ 
tional facilities in national parks and forests 
is a matter of national responsibility: Now, 
therefore, be it 

"Resolved by the Senate and the Assembly 
of the State of California {jointly) , That the 
Congress of the United States be memorial¬ 
ized to recognize recreation as a proper and 
desirable function of Government in the na¬ 
tional forests and parks, and to undertake a 
survey to determine what basic facilities, 
such as camp and picnic grounds, water and 
sanitation, are necessary to permit the fullest 
use and enjoyment of these areas by the 
public; that both the Department of Agricul¬ 
ture and the Department of the Interior be 
requested to review their postwar plans in¬ 
volving facilities for the use and enjoyment 
of tourists and vacationists in the national 
forests and national parks and monuments 
located in California in order that they may 
be brought up-to-date to meet present and 
future demands: and be it ftirther 

"Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be sent to the President and Vice President 
of the United States, the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives, to each Senator and to 
each Member of the House of Representatives 
from California in Congress, to the heads of 
the Bureau of the Budget, the Public Roads 
Administration, the Department of Agricul¬ 
ture, the Department of the Interior, com¬ 
manding officers of the Army and Navy, and 
the Surgeons General of the United States 
Army and the United States Navy." 

A Joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
Territory of Hawaii; to the Committee on 
Territories and Insular Affairs. 

"Joint resolution memorializing the Congress 
of the United States of America to make 
available as Hawaiian homelands a certain 
parcel of land situated on the Island of 
Maul. T. H. 

"Be it enacted by the Legislature of the 
Territory of Hawaii: 

"Section 1. That the Congress of the 
United States of America be and it is hereby 
respectfully requested to amend section 203 
of title 2 of the Hawaiian Homes Commission 
Act, 1020, as amended, so as to include as 
available Hawaiian homelands a certain par¬ 
cel of government land situate in the Dis¬ 
trict of Wailuku, island and county of Maul, 
T. H.. comprising 12,466 acres of the Hi of. 
Kou and being a portion of the land covered 
by general lease No. 2286 to Walluku Sugar 
Co., Ltd., notwithstanding the fact that said 
parcel Is cultivated sugarcane land, subject, 
however, to the term of said lease. 

"Sec. 2. That duly authenticated copies at 
this Joint resolution be forwarded to the 
Delegate to Congress from Hawaii, the Sec¬ 
retary of the Interior and to each of the two 
Houses of the Congress of the United States 
of America. 

"Approved this 28th day of April A. D. 
1046. 

"iNCttAlt IC. Staxnbacx, 
"Governor of the Territory of Hawaii.** 
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A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the Territory of Hawaii; to the Committee 
on Public Lands and Surveys: 

"Senate Concurrent Resolution 23 
'^Whereas the costs of health and policing 
measures, upkeep and construction of schools, 
and the multitudinous provisions for the 
health, welfare, and government of a civilized 
community are dependent in the Territory 
of Hawaii in large measure on the taxes re¬ 
ceived from the real property tax; and 
"Whereas in each year there Is in Hawaii 
a progressive withdrawal of lands subject to 
taxation by the condemnation of large areas 
by the United States Government, acting 
through the Army and Navy and other 
branches of Government; and 
"Whereas it is necessary to Increase the tax 
rate upon the diminishing areas held in pri¬ 
vate ownership in order to meet the charges 
of Government; and 

"Whereas the lands on these islands are 
limited within narrower boundaries than can 
be appreciated by any State of the Union, 
inasmuch as* the islands and their area are 
small for the population sustained; and 
"Whereas on the island of Oahu alone the 
gress valuations of real property amounted to 
$267,048,666 in 1040 and Increased to $407,- 
270.296 in 1044, ao, increase of 53 percent, 
the gross valuations of real property owned 
by the Federal Government amounted to $60,- 
804,206 in 1040 and increased to $162,680,622 
In 1944. an Increase of 171 percent, Federal 
real property owned in 1940 represented 23 
percent of the total valuations, and Federal 
real property owned in 1944 represented 40 
percent of the total valuations: Now, there¬ 
fore. be it 

"Resolved by the Senate of the Twenty- 
third ses.sion of the Legislature of the ter¬ 
ritory of Hawaii (the House of Representa^ 
tives concurring) , That the Congress of the 
United States be. and it Is hereby urgently 
Implored to pass legislation rendering subject 
to taxation lands in the Territory of Hawaii 
acquired and owned by the United States, to 
the end that the civilian economy may not 
be entirely disrupted or destroyed; and be it 
further 

"Resolved, That copies of this concurrent 
resolution be forwarded to the President of 
the United States of America, to the Presi¬ 
dent of the Senate, and the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives of the Congress of 
the United States, to the Secretary of the 
Interior and to the Delegate to Congress from 
Hawaii." 

Two concurrent resolutions of the Legis¬ 
lature of the Territory of Hawaii; to the 
Committee on Commerce: 

"Senate Concurrent Resolution 10 
•'Concurrent resolution memorializing Con¬ 
gress to construct a breakwater wing on the 
west Bide of Hilo Harbor and to dredge the 
inside Hilo Harbor areas 
"Be it lesolved by the Senate of the Twen¬ 
ty-third session of the Legislature of the Ter¬ 
ritory of Hawaii (the House of Representa¬ 
tives concurring). That the Congress of the 
United States of America be. and It is hereby, 
requested to provide for the construction of 
a breakwater wing on the west side of Hilo 
Harbor and for the dredging of inside Hilo 
Harbor areas; and he it further 

"Resolved, That copies of this concurrent 
resolution be forwarded to the President of 
the Senate and the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives of the Congress of the United 
States of America, to the Secretary of the 
Interior, and to the Delegate to Congress 
from Hawaii." 

"Senate Concurrent Resolution 22 
"Whereas prior to the outbreak of the pres¬ 
ent war Pan American Airways offered com- 
xnefClal service for passengers between Hono¬ 
lulu, Hawaii, and San Francisco, Calif.; and 
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'’Whereas after the outbreak of the war the 
operaUon of Pan Amerioan Alrwairi Ux re¬ 
gard to Hawaii-maixUaiid aerYioea was taken 
over by the United Btatee Mavy and the 
equipment of said Airways used In the Ha- 
wail-mainland service was acquired by the 
United Btates Havy and the operations of 
said Airways in regard to its service to other 
territories of the United States were taken 
over by the military services and the equip¬ 
ment of said Airways used in its service to 
the other territories was acquired by the 
military servieea; and 

''Whereas on or before the first of the year 
1945 a portion of the equipment of Pan 
American Airways used by it in its service to 
the other territories of the United States was 
returned to it and it now operates a com¬ 
mercial service to said territories under Civil 
Aeronautics Board certificates and offers 
commercial service for passengers subject to 
governmental regulation; and 

**Whereas commercial air service for pas¬ 
sengers and air express is now being operated 
by American civilian organizations between 
America and European, African, and South 
American communities; and 

"Whereas the civilian community of Ha¬ 
waii is greatly in need of transportation by 
air between the mainland and Hawaii for use 
by those who of necessity must travel to the 
mainland but whose presence in Hawaii Is 
needed and who consequently should not be 
required to spend the time nor be subject to 
the uncertain delays Involved in surface 
travel; and 

"Whereas Pan American Airways now holds 
an approved certificate of convenience and 
necessity permitting the carrying of passen¬ 
gers. mall and goods to and through Hawaii: 
Now, therefore, be it 

"iSssoZued by the Senate of the Twenty^ 
third LegUlature of the Temtory of Hawaii 
(the House of Representative of said legisla* 
ture concurring), That it hereby goes on 
record as requesting the allocation of suitable 
flight equipment to be used in the moinland- 
Hawail run to Pan American Airways and 
the return of the operation of said Airways 
to civilian control and the offering by said 
Airways of commercial services lor civilian 
passe n gers, subject to such governmental 
regulation as may be necessary for internal 
security purposes; and be it further 

"BesoZneif. That a certified copy of this res¬ 
olution be forwarded to the President of the 
United States, the President of the Senate of 
the United States, the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives of the United States, the 
Secretary of the Navy, the Oovernor of Hs-, 
wail, the Delegate to Congress from Hawaii, 
the Civil Aeronautics Board. Administrator 
of Civil Aeronauttos, the Director of Aviation 
Division. Surplus Property Board, and Air¬ 
craft Production Board." 

Two concurrent resolutions of the Legis¬ 
lature of the Territory of Rawafl; to the Com¬ 
mittee on Territories and Insular Affairs: 

"Senate Concurrent Resolution 9 

"Be it resolved by the Senate of the Twenty• 
third session of the Legislature of the Terri- 
tory of Hawaii (the House of Representatives 
concurring) , That the Congress of the United 
States of America be, and It Is hereby, re¬ 
quested to amend section 78 of the Hawaiian 
Organic Act to provide that Whenever 26 
or more persons who are disabled veter¬ 
ans holding an honorable discharge from 
service during the present war. In the armed 
forces of the Unit^ States, or in the mer¬ 
chant marine of the United States, or who 
azw Widows Of members of said armed foreee 
or merchant marine who have died In such 
service and all of such persons were residents 
of Hkwail for a continuous period of not less 
than ff psaii Immediately prior to entry into 
such sarvloa* who have not theretofore made 
appiioatloh imder such organic act. shall 
make wflf^n application to the Commis¬ 
sioner of ^blio Lands for the opening of 


lands tor ■ettlaaiaBt in any looalltf or dis¬ 
trict. it shall be tha duty of said Oonunts- 
sloner to proeaed egpedltlously to survey and 
open for eaattf lands, whether unoeeupled or 
under lease with tiie right of withdrawal, 
sulBcient in area to provide lands for uSe 
and ooeupaney up<»i 99-year lease by such 
persons together with all persons of like 
qualification who shall have filed with such 
Oommissionef prior to the survey of such 
lands written application for lands for occu¬ 
pancy in the district designated in said ap¬ 
plication. of not more than 1 acre each. 
The lands, to be so opened by said Commis¬ 
sioner. shall be either the specific tract or 
tracts applied for or other suitable and 
available lands In the same geographical dis¬ 
trict, and. as far as possible. In the immedi¬ 
ate locality of and as nearly equal to that 
applied for as may be available: Provided. 
however. That no leased land, under cultiva¬ 
tion, shall be taken for such purpoeee until 
any crops growing thereon shall have been 
harvested: And provided further. That each 
lease made hereunder shall be deemed sub¬ 
ject to the following conditions, whether or 
not stipulated In the lease: 

"(1) The lessee shall pay a rental of |1 a 
year for the land and the lease shall be for 
a term of 99 years; 

"(2) The lessee shall occupy and com¬ 
mence to use and cultivate the land os his 
home or farm within 1 year after the lease 
Is made, and shall continuously so use and 
cultivate said land during the entire term of 
the lease; 

"(8) The lessee shall not in any manner 
transfer to. nor mortgage, pledge, or other¬ 
wise hold for the benefit of any other person, 
or agree so to transfer, mortgage, pledge, or 
otherwise hold, bis interest in the land, ex¬ 
cept to a person qualified to be an original 
lessee. Such interest shall not be subject to 
attacbment, levy, or sale upon court prooeee. 
Upon the death of the lessee his Interest in 
the land and improvements thereon iball vest 
as follows: 

"(a) In the surviving spouse, if there be 
euch; 

"(b) If there be no surviving spouse, in 
such child or children as he may de^gnate by 
will, or upon failure of such designation, in 
bis children in Joint tenancy; 

"(c) In the event that he leave no spouse 
or children, the right to the use and occu- 
pany of said land shall thereupon revest In 
the Territory; 

"(4) The lessee shall pay all taxes assessed 
upon the land and Improvements thereon, 
and if he falls to pay the same within 60 days 
after they become delinquent the Land Com¬ 
missioner may thereupon pay the taxes and 
declare the lease upon same to be forfeited 
and canceled, and evict the lessee therefrom. 

"Upon failure to comply with any of said 
conditions the lease shall be forfeited and 
cance le d and the right to the use and occu¬ 
pancy of said land shall thereupon revest 
in the Territory and the Land Commissioner 
may take posyasioo of the same and of all 
improvemente thereon. 

"Upon the death of a leeees leaving no 
spouse or children, or upon the cancelation or 
surrender of a lesse, tha Oommissloner of 
.Public Lands shall appraise the value of all 
improvements and growing oraps upon the 
leasehold and shall pay to the Isgal nq;>rs- 
ssntative of the deceased lessee, or to the 
lemee, if he be living, the value thereof, leie 
any indebtedness to any Ooveiiiitteat agency 
or secured by any Government agency, or for 
taxes, and the Territory of Hawaii shall mefeo 
provlslcm for such paymsnt; and be It 
ther 

"Resoloed, That eopies of this cofioarsant 
resolution be forwarded to the Preeldent of 
the Senate of the United Btatee, ttie fipeeirer 
of the House of Representatives of the United 
States, the Secretary of the mterior, and the 
Delegate to Congress ftom Hawaii.'^ 


*MMte COMurrent Beedtotiop 80 
"OoBeurrest resot utlo n requeattng OongceiB 
to ratify and oonfinii Act 28 of tha Maton 
Laws of Hawaii, 1846. amandlag chapter 
118, Ravisad Laws of Hawaii, 1846, relating 
to revoDUt bonds 

"Be it resiAved by the Senate of the Twenty- 
third LegUlature of the Territory of Hawaii 
(the House of Representatives oonouning). 
That the Congress of ths United Statea Is 
hereby respectfully requested to ratify and 
confirm Act 83 of the Session Laws of Hawaii. 
1946. amonding section 6096 of chapter 118, 
Revised Laws of Hawaii, 1948, by extending 
the time within which revenue bonds may be 
issued and delivered to June 80.1947; and be 
it further 

"ResoZosd, That copies of this conourrent 
resolution shall be forwarded to the Presi¬ 
dent of the United States, to the President of 
the Senate of the United States, to the Speak¬ 
er of the House of Representatives at the 
United Btates. to the Secretary of the Interior, 
and to the Delegate to Congren from the 
Territory of Hawaii." 

A letter In the nature of a petition from 
Frederick Dorsch, of the Insular Democratic 
Committee of the Virgin Islands, Charlotte 
Amalie, St. Thomas. V. I., praying that the 
poslticm of government secretary for the 
Virgin Islands be restored In the Interior 
Department appropriation hill for the fiscal 
year 1946; to the Committee on Appropria¬ 
tions. 

By Mr. WALSH (for himself and Mr. 

Saltonbtall) : 

Resolution of the General Court of Massa¬ 
chusetts; to the Committee on Foreign Rela¬ 
tions: 

"Resolution commending Congress for Its 
aflinnsnoe of tho principles of the free¬ 
dom of speech and press, and recommend¬ 
ing to tte peace conference the adoption 
of an international compact in accordance 
with the mandate of Congress 
"Whereas It is the firm conviction of the 
members of the General Court of Massachu¬ 
setts that future peace and friendly rela¬ 
tions among the peoples of all nations will 
be advanced by the extension of the principle 
of free Interchange of news throughout the 
world; and 

"Whereas the Congress of the United 
States, by unanimous, concurrent action, 
has adopted Senate Resolution No. 63, Sep¬ 
tember 21.1944, which reads as follows: 

" 'That the Congress of the United States 
expresses its belief in the world-wide right 
of Interchange of news by newsgatherlngs 
and distributing agencies, individual or as¬ 
sociate, by any means, without discrimina¬ 
tion ae to sources, distribution, rates, or 
ebarges; and that this right should be per¬ 
fected by international compact* Therefore 
be it 

"Resolved, That the General Court of Mas¬ 
sachusetts hereby extends its commenda¬ 
tion to the Congress of the United Btates 
for Its affirmance of the principles of the 
freedom of speech and press, as guaranteed in 
this country, and recommends to the peace 
conference the adoption of an international 
compact in accordance with the mandate of 
the Congress of the United States; and be it 
further 

"Resolved, That a copy of theie resolutions 
be sent by the state secretary to the Secre¬ 
tary of State of the United Btates. to the 
obairman of the committee on foreign af- 
falni of the United States Senate, to the 
chairman on foreign affairs of the House of 
Representatives of the United Btates, to the 
plTMldlng ofScer of each branch of the Con¬ 
gress and to the Members thereof from this 
Commonw ealth ." 

(The PRIBIDBNT pro tempore laid betora 
the Senate resolutions of the General Court 
of Massachusetts identical with ths fore- 
going, which were r^erred to the Committes 
on Foreign Relations.) 
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PRESmOB OF A GX AT THE PEACE 

TABLE—CONOUBRBNT RESOLUTION OP 

FLORIDA LEGISLATURE 

Mr. PEPPER. I present for appro¬ 
priate reference and printing in the 
Record a concurrent resolution adopted 
by the Legislature of the State of Florida, 
the sponsor of which was Hon. Holmes 
Melton, Jr., State representative from 
Lafayette County, Fla., relative to a GI 
being present at the peace table. 

The concurrent resolution was referred 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations 
and, under the rule, ordered to be printed 
in the Record, as follows: 

House Concurrent Resolution 1 

Whereas this brutal war In Europe Is near¬ 
ing an end, and the conflict against the 
enemy in the Pacific is being speeded to an 
Inevitable victory; and 

Whereas the greatest sacriflcca of this most 
terrible and destructive of all wars are being 
made by the men In the armed forces of our 
country; and 

Whereas the highest motive of these men 
In action is to insure not only for them¬ 
selves but their countrymen, and for their 
children, and ours, too, and fur all of our 
children's children, a permanent and endur¬ 
ing peace; and 

Whereas a great conference of all the Allies 
and associated nations Is being held In San 
Francisco beginning April 25, 1045, to formu¬ 
late plans for an organization to insure this 
future peace: and 

Whereas there is no direct representative 
of the enlisted men In the American delega¬ 
tion as at present constituted: Now, there¬ 
fore. be it 

JFtesolved by the Home of Representatives 
of the State of Florida (the Senate con¬ 
curring) 

Section 1. That In our considered judg¬ 
ment, a fitting representative or representa¬ 
tives from among those who have shared the 
hatdshlps and sufferings of battle with the 
conunon fighting men of our country should 
be appointed to serve on the American dele¬ 
gation to the San Francisco Conference on 
permanent world organization, and that such 
a representative or representatives should 
also serve on the American delegation at the 
final peace conference. 

Sec. 2. That the representative or repre¬ 
sentatives should be selected by the Com¬ 
mander In Chief of the armed forces of the 
United States, and should not be above the 
rank of sergeant If from the Army or Marine 
Corps, or not above the rank of chief petty 
officer If from the naval forces. 

Sec, 3. That a copy of this resolution, under 
the great seal of Florida, be transmitted by 
the secretary of state to the Honorable 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, President of the United 
States. 

Approved by the Governor. April 12. 1945. 

PETITION FROM KANSAS RELATING TO 

PEACETIME MILITARY CONSCRIPTION 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I present 
a petition bearing 278 names, from the 
student political effectiveness commis¬ 
sion of I^CA, Kansas State College, 
Manhattan, Kans., which read as fol¬ 
lows: 

KANsaa Stats Colleos, 
Manhattan^ Kans., April 12, 1945. 

We, the undersigned students of Kansas 
State College, Manhattan. Kans., urge that 
legislative action on the May bill, the Wads¬ 
worth bill, or any other bills pertaining to 
peacetime military conscription be postponed 
until the issues involved are known to the 
American public and until the opinions of 
those now in the armed services may be con¬ 
sidered. 

Dorothy Cochran. 

Chairman. 


I ask that the petition be appropriately 
referred. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
petition will be referred to the Commit¬ 
tee on Military Affairs. 

PETITIONS PROM KANSAS REGARDING 
OPA 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I ask unan¬ 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Record, as a part of my remarks, a copy 
of several identical petitions I have re¬ 
ceived from grocery concerns in Kansas 
regarding the OPA, and which are simi¬ 
lar to petitions 1 offered on May 17. 

These concerns and the number of cus¬ 
tomers signing the petitions are as fol¬ 
lows: 

Jakes Market, Independence, Kans., 
signed by 22 customers; Branscun Gro¬ 
cery, Parsons, Kans., 22 signatures; 
Wards Grocery, Kansas City. Kans., 22 
signatures; Dunzer Grocery, Kansas City, 
Kans., 29 signatures; North End Grocery, 
Independence. Kans., 46 signatures; Go- 
rup Grocery, Kansas City, Kans., 51 sig¬ 
natures; M. R. Johnson Grocery, Kansas 
City. Kans.. 60 signatures; and L. R. 
Hoagland Grocery, Kansas City. Kans., 
60 signatures. 

I ask for proper reference of these 
petitions. 

There being no objection, the petitions 
were referred to the Committee on Bank¬ 
ing and Currency, and a copy of one of 
the petitions was ordered to be printed 
in the Record, as follows: 

Senator Clyde Reed, 

United States Senate, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator: We, the undersigned, here¬ 
by respectfully petition you as follows: 

1. To support such Immediate changes and 
amendments in the existing price-control law 
and stabilization program as will, in your 
opinion— 

(a) Increase the supply of food available 
for both military and civilian use; 

(b) Eliminate black markets; and 

(c) Simplify OPA regulations and lighten 
the burden of compliance for overworked 
retail grocers. 

2. In support of our request for a thor¬ 
oughgoing review of the price-control law at 
this time, we have only to cite official figures 
which show that the present meat famine 
really exists In the midst of plenty—1. e., 
the present live-cattle population of the 
country Is the largest in history. 

Respectfully submitted. 

PETITION FROM KANSAS AGAINST PEACE¬ 
TIME MILITARY CONSCRIPTION 

Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I have 
received a petition signed by 278 students 
of the Kansas State College, at Manhat¬ 
tan. taking a stand against peacetime 
military conscription, which reads as fol¬ 
lows; 

We, the undersigned students of Kansas 
State College. Manhattan. Kans., \irge that 
legislative action on the May blU, the Wads¬ 
worth bill, or any other bUls pertaining to 
peacetime military conscription, be postponed 
until the Issues Involved are known to the 
American public and until the opinions of 
those now in the armed services may be con¬ 
sidered. 

I ask that the petition be referred to 
the Committee on bfilitary Affairs. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
petition presented by the Senator from 


Kansas will be referred to the Commit¬ 
tee on Military Affairs. 

VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AND TRAINING. 

ETC., FOR YOUTH AND ADULT—PETI¬ 
TIONS FROM KANSAS 

Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I have 
also received a large number of letters 
and petitions from farmers and other cit¬ 
izens of Kansas, urging Congress to take 
favorable action on Senate bill 619, to 
provide vocational education and retain¬ 
ing, including part-time training and 
work-experience programs for the occu¬ 
pational adjustment and readjustment 
of youth and adults. I am supporting 
this legislation and ask unanimous con¬ 
sent to have some of these letters and 
petitions, praying for the measure now 
pending before the Senate Committee on 
Education and Labor, printed in the Rec¬ 
ord and referred to that committee. 

There being no objection, the letters 
and petitions were referred to the Com¬ 
mittee on Education and Labor, and 
ordered to be printed in the Record, as 
follows; 

Niles. Kans., May 16, 1945. 
Senator Arthur Capper. 

Dear Sir: I wish you would give your con¬ 
sideration to Senate bill No. 610 for the con¬ 
tinuation of the Government-sponsored farm 
repair shops. 

If we lose the shops and their equipment, 
there Is likely to be a break-down In farm 
production because there are not enough men 
doing that type of work to keep the farm 
machinery In repair to allow us to do our 
farm work. 

Yours truly, 

D. W.Resecrg. 


St. Johns, Kans., May 15, 1945. 
Senator Capper, 

Care of United States Senate, 

Washington, D, C. 

Dear Senator Capper: I, as a farmer of 
Stafford County, am Interested In the voca¬ 
tional education bill, S. 619. 

There has been a farm machinery repair 
center In St. Johns the last 28 months; it 
has been a great help to the farmers. 

It is almost impossble to get anyone to 
repair your machinery during the rush sea¬ 
son, so with the aid of the shop one can go 
there and do his own repair work. We have 
even made pieces we could not get at all. 

I urge you to help keep the shops open to 
help the farmer so that he will be able to 
produce the food which is very vital In win¬ 
ning the war. 

Yours truly, 

Bert Mastin. 


Belleville Public Schools, 
Belleville, Kans., May 14, 1945, 
Senator Arthur Capper, 

United States Senate, 

Washington, D. C. 

Honorable Senator; It is my understand¬ 
ing that there is pending In the Senate at 
this time. Senate bill No. 619, pertaining to 
the war food production program. This 
program has been In operation In our school, 
and we have a large number of farmers 
throughout the winter months who attend 
school 4 nights per week 6 hours per night. 

Tractors, all descriptions of farm ma¬ 
chinery and automobiles have been repaired. 
Wagon boxes and hay racks have been built. 
These and many services rendered hero arc 
vital to the welfare of our community. 

We urge you to support this measure. 

Sincerely yours. 

«r William Hodces, 

Superi7itendent, 
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VmnON TO RON. AlTHOm CAm, UNIRD 
STATES SENATE 

We, the undersigned, are hereby ashing 
you to favorably support the bill 8. 619. vo¬ 
cational education bill, providing for con¬ 
tinuation of the work under the food pro¬ 
duction war training program. The work 
we have been able to do in our shop here, 
under the F. F, W. T, program has been 
BO very essential to the continuation of our 
farmlxig dperations and this program pro¬ 
vides the only shop in the community to 
whioh fanners may take their machinery for 
repair. There is no blacksmith In town, 
and no lathes, and other such equipment 
available in the community otherwise. Our 
machinery is getting older as the war oon- 
ttoues and being unable to secure new. we 
must keep It In good repair. This can be 
done only through the facilities of the 
P. P. W. T. program. Therefore, we, being of 
lawful age, ask for immediate and favorable 
enactment of this bill. 

THE POUSH CRI8IS 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent to have Inserted In 
the Becord a copy of a communication 
sent to the President on the 8th of this 
month by the Coordinating Committee 
of American Polish Associations in the 
East on the Polish problem. 

There being no objection, the com- 
mimlcation was ordered to be printed in 
the Record, as follows: 

Hat 8. 1945. 

The Honorable Harry S. Truman, 

President of the United States, 

White House. Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Prcsuient: On this momentous day. 
with deep gratltuae In our hearts and with 
renewc^dedicatlon to the great imflnlshed 
task of^nnlng this war we assure you, Mr. 
President, of out loyalty and support. We 
will heed ourselves and we will urge our 
members to heed your appeal to work un¬ 
remittingly until final victory la won. 

But on this of all days when the war In 
Europe is finally won we feel It appropriate to 
remember the cause of Poland, country of 
our forefathers vrhere the United Nations 
war against aggression began and whose faith 
is now still in jeopardy. 

Therefore on behalf of 177 American Polish 
ooxinellB. organliatlons. parishes, church so¬ 
cieties. branches of national fraternal organi¬ 
zations. etc., in the eight Eastern States 
Connecticut. Delaware Maryland, Massachu- 
settn, New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, 
and Rhode Mland*—we req;>ectfully present 
our view on the preeent Polish crisis. 

On Mi<:’ 4 Mr. Molotov quite casually an¬ 
nounced to the United States delegation in 
Ban Francisco that the 16 Polish under¬ 
ground leaders Invited as plenipotentiaries 
by the Soviet Government for negotiations 
were imprisloned under the redicuious charge 
of anti-Soviet diverslonlst activities. As you 
well know. Mr. President, this accusation de¬ 
fies the whole record of the Polish under- 
gro\)rd*s 5-year struggle against the Nazis r.nd 
of the full assistance It extended to the Soviet 
Armies in every phase of their operation in 
Poland. Yet, it is precisely againat the mem¬ 
bers of this underground that the main ef¬ 
fort of Soviet authorities and of their Pollih 
puppets is directed for many months, with 
te^ of thoustands Polish olBcers and sc^ 
dters of the Borne Army arrested, tortured 
and deported under the charge of eoUabora- 
tlOR . wlth the United States. British* and 
Polish Governments. Thus the aoousetton 
agplnst the 16 plenipotentiaries is but a sym¬ 
bol of the geimsl method of Red terror in 
Poland and oan only be judged as part of 
the Soviet campaign to create a cover-up and 
excuse fentbifr policy of violence and grad¬ 


ual sovletlsation imposed on the Polish 
people. 

The action of arresting duly authorised 
plenipotentiaries of a foreign power* who 
trusted the good faith and aafe conduct of 
the Soviet Government must be regarded ss 
an outrageous violation of all principles of 
international conduct accepted by every 
civilized nation for centuries. Mr. Molotov's 
brazen announcement about it in front of all 
representativee of the United Nations public 
opinion at San Ftancisco constitutes not only 
a challenge to all of them, but also to the 
new organization to preserve peace which 
the United States and the other countries 
are laboring to establish. It Is a replica of 
the Nazi defiance of the League of Nations 
assembly In the matter of Danzig and of the 
Italian action in the matter of Abyssinia. 

It has been quite clear to us from the be¬ 
ginning. Mr. President, that this very inci¬ 
dent and its arrogant presentation by Mr. 
Molotov was designed as a provocation In 
order to test the power of reaction of the 
United Nations and of the United States in 
particular. In fact what it amounts to is 
that— 

1. Russia ceases to feel committed by the 
Yalta agreement: 

a. That she definitely and unilaterally 
closes all discussion on the Polltii question 
and has decided to settle it by herself; 

3. That she will not only reliise eny demo¬ 
cratic elements enjoying British and Ameri¬ 
can support to collaborate in Poland, but 
that she will destroy them physically; and 

4. That she ,1s doing this in disregard and 
in defiance of public (pinion in this country 
and in all countries represented at San Fran¬ 
cisco without fearing any consequences or 
reaction on their behalf whatever. Judglpg 
from the attitude of me democratio nations, 
the Soviet Union will decide whether she 
can continue to violate with imptmity all 
signed agreements and international prin¬ 
ciples or to retreat. 

We are afraid, Mr. President, that Mr. 
Stettinius step of interrupting negotiations 
with Russia on the Polish problem, as the 
United States delegation’s sole reaction to 
Mr. Molotov’s provocative announcement, 
although diplomatically correct, in the po¬ 
litical sense serves rather to help than to 
prevent the achievement of the Soviet goal. 
This goal we are convinced is to have ail dis¬ 
cussion on the Polish question completely 
stopped on Soviet inlttative and eUminated 
from 8.%n Francisco without any negative 
consequences for the Soviet Union. 

Were no truly strong reaction to follow, we 
fesx that the Soviet challenge to the United 
Nations would end in a complete Russian 
political victory npt only over the assembled 
nations but also over the very organization 
that is designed to save the world from pre¬ 
cisely such crimes as these. What possible 
confidence could humanity place in this 
organization at the very birth of which and 
in the eyes of its assemble fonndert, a de¬ 
fiance of all rules of civilized humanity Is 
committed and no definite opposition to this 
appears. It would be. Mr. President, a stiU- 
bom organization indeed. 

There is another reason why merely toreek- 
ing off the Polish discussions and aUowing 
Russia to keep exclusive control over Poland 
serves the Russian purpose. Every day the 
preeent situatkm in Poland eoBtiniMs per¬ 
mits the Lublin p uppets backed hF the Soviet 
Army and the NKVD to c ar r y cm their 
war of extermination against the leaden of 
the Polish people. Not only the Id pleni¬ 
potentiaries but tens of thmieantlt of others 
wiU perish unless these crimes are stopped 
now. 

In the name of those mllUoni who died 
in this war for freedom and Christian dvili- 
BRtion. in the name of the snooess of the 
organization to preserve peace yoqr holtte 
nredeceasor and yourself are so lahorioutly 


May 21 

striving to estabueb, we appeal to ymh Mr< 
President, that the Soviet violence and provo¬ 
cation be vigorously opposed by every meas¬ 
ure at your command. The chief measures 
the United Nations, and especially the United 
States, can take are: 

1. To prevent a mock trial of the 16 plenl- 
potentiariee taking place and to obtain their 
immediate release. Such mock trials are a 
well-known Institution in Russia for 28 years 
and one of their first models was the well- 
known trial of the Polish Oathollo Bishop 
Oieplak. We would condone the crime if we 
were to reoogniae the Soviet right to try those 
men at all. 

2. The veil of secrecy over Poland must be 
lifted and the black-out at last be pierced 
by sending interallied military missions and 
representatives of the free press to end per¬ 
secution in Poland. 

3. As the United Nations Conference at San 
Franolseo is to aet up an organization to keep 
the peace and as Russia’s aggression in Po¬ 
land threatens future peace, let the Russian 
act be presented to the assembled delegates 
at San Francisco for their joint discussion and 
appraisal. 

4. Russia having unilaterally violated the 
Yalta deoisiona, we must declare also our part 
of the agreement null and void. The legal 
Polish Government in London should. Im¬ 
mediately be invited to represent Poland at 
San Francisco and all delegates at the Con¬ 
ference asked to vote on this question. 

Indeed. Mr. President, If Russia Is per¬ 
mitted to get away unpunished with her 
crimes, sad is the future of peace for our 
United States and little hope for the rescue 
of our civilization. 

For Coordinating Committee of American- 
PoUsh Associations in the Bast: 

JOSEPH 8. Kaszubowsxi, 
President, Buffalo, N. Y, 

Rev. A. A. SnONixciu. 

Executive Secretary, Turners Falls, Mass. 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 

The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah, from the Com¬ 
mittee on Military Affairs: 

8.524. A bill to provide for one national 
cemetery in every State and Territory and 
such other national cemeteries in the States. 
Territories, and possessions as may be needed 
for the burial of war veterans; with amend¬ 
ments (Rept. No. 2 84). 

By Mr. WAGNER, from the Committee on 
Banking and Currency: 

8. J. Res. 65. Joint resolution to transfer 
to the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
the functions, powers, duties, and records of 
certain corporations; with amendments 
(Rept. No. 285). 

FANNIE C. PARR 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, from the 
Committee to Audit and Control the Con¬ 
tingent Expenses of the Senate I report 
favorat^y without amendment Senate 
Resolution 125, submitted by the junior 
Stoator from Pennsylvania LBdr, Mysrs] 
on May 10 last, and I ask unanimous 
consent for its present consideration. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection? 

There being no objection, the resolu¬ 
tion was read. conskSered* and agreed to 
as follows: 

Hesolved, That ths Ssefetory oi the Senate 
hereby is authorized and directed to pay from 
the contingent fund of the Senate to Fannie 
O. Farr, widow of O. H. Farr, late an employee 
of the Senate, a sum equal to 6 months' 
compensation at the rate he wae receiving by 
law at the time of hie death* eaid eum to he 
considered inclusive of funeral expanses and 
all other allowancss. 
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INTERNATIONAL OFFICE OF EDUCATION-- 

REPORT OF COMBUTTES ON EDUCATION 

AND LABOR 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, 
from the Committee on Education and 
Labor I report wilh amendments Senate 
Resolution 122. relative to participation 
by the Government of the United States 
in the organization by the nations of the 
world of an International Office of Edu¬ 
cation, and I submit a report (No. 280) 
thereon. The resolution has been unani¬ 
mously approved by the committee. The 
senior Senator from Ohio [Mr. Taft] 
and I arc joint sponsors, and 1 want to 
give notice of my Intention to call it up 
on next Thursday. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
report will be received and the resolution 
placed on the calendar. 

BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 

Bills and a joint resolution were intro¬ 
duced, read the first time, and, by unani¬ 
mous consent, the second time, and re¬ 
ferred as follows: 

By Mr. HOEY: 

S. 1026. A bill for the relief of Harry 
Danielr.; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. McKELLAR: 

S. 1027. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Hiber¬ 
nia X. Conners; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. LUCAS: 

S. 1028. A bill for the relief of B. Con¬ 
stantino & Sons, a partnership; to the Com- 
mlttftj on Claims. 

8.1029. A bill for the relief of Charles N. 
Cooper; to the Committee on Immigration. 

By Mr. OVERTON (for Mr. ANDnEWS): 

S. 1030. A bill for the extension of ad¬ 
miralty jurisdiction; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado; 

S. 1031. A bill to amend paragraph 3 of 
part VII of Veterans Regulations No, 1 (a), 
as amended, bo as to Increase the basic 
monthly allowance to liandlcapped veterans 
while receiving vocational training and to 
provide uniform increases of pension or com¬ 
pensation for veterans with service-con¬ 
nected disabilities who have dependents; to 
the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr, CORDON (for himself and Mr. 

Morse) : 

S. 1032. A bill to amend section 102 of the 
act of Congress of March 3. 1911 (36 Btat. 
1122, title 28. U. S. C,. sec. 183), to fix a term 
of the United States district court at Klamath 
Palls. Oreg., on the first Tuesday In June; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LANGER: 

S. 1033. A bill designating the birthday 
of Abraham Lincoln as a legal holiday; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 1034. A bill to authorize the Secretary of 
the Interior to make certain mining and 
geological data available to the several States; 
to the Committee on Mines and Mining. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado (for Mr. 

Mbao) ; 

S. 1035. A bill authorizing the Secretary 
of War to bestow the Silver Star upon Michael 
J. Quinn; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. BARKLEY (for Mr. Downey) : 

8.1086. A bill to provide for the payment 
of accumulated or accrued to certain mem¬ 
bers of the mUltary nad naval loroes of the 
United States, who enter or reenter civilian 
employment of the United States, its Terri¬ 
tories, or possessions, or of the District of 
Columbia, before the expiration of such leave; 
to the Committee on Civil Service. 


By Mr. BARKLEY; 

S. 1037. A bill to provide for water pollu¬ 
tion control activities in the United States 
Public Health Service, and for other pur¬ 
poses; to the Committee on Commerce. 

S. 1038. A bill for the relief of Marion O. 
Cassady: to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. PEPPER; 

8.1039. A bill for the relief of Doris D. 
Chrlsman: to the Committee on Claims. 

6.1040. A bill to permit the Issuance of 
certificate of lawful entry to foreign seamen 
who serve on American-owned vessels for a 
period of at least 1 year while the United 
States is at war; to the Committee on Immi¬ 
gration. 

By Mr. GURNEY (for himself. Mr. 
Bushfixld, Mr. Longer, and Mr. 
Young) ; 

S. J. Res.67. Joint resolution to supple¬ 
ment the act of June 3, 1920 (41 Stat. 738), 
and to provide for a full accounting in the 
pending claims of the Sioux Tribe of Indians; 
to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

NOTICE OP INTRODUCTION OP BILL AND 
REMARKS THEREON 

Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may be per¬ 
mitted on Thursday next at the opening 
of the session to introduce a bill which 
proposes to amend the social security law 
in some very important respects, and I 
also ask unanimous consent that in 
connection with the introduction of the 
bill I may have 10 or 15 minutes to pres¬ 
ent views to the Senate regarding it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the Sen¬ 
ator from New York? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 

AMENDMENT OP RAILROAD RETIREMENT 
ACTS—AMINDMENT 

Mr. LANGER submitted an amend¬ 
ment intended to be proposed by him to 
the bill (S. 293) to amend the Railroad 
Retirement Acts, the Railroad Unemploy¬ 
ment Insurance Act, and subchapter B 
of chapter 9 of the Internal Revenue 
Code; and for other purposes, which was 
referred to the Committee on Interstate 
Commerce and ordered to be printed. 
EXTENSION OP EMERGENCY PRICE CON¬ 
TROL AND BTABIUZATION ACTS OP 
1942—AMENDMENT 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma submitted 
an amendment intended to be proposed 
by him to the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 
30) extending the effective period of the 
Emergency Price Control Act of 1942, as 
amended, and the Stabilization Act of 
1942, as amended, which was referred to 
the Committee on Banlring and Currency 
and ordered to be printed. 

HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 

The following bills were each read 
twice by their titles and referred as in¬ 
dicated: 

H. R.21i3. An act to amend the Federal 
Farm Loan Act. the Emergency Farm Mort¬ 
gage Act of 1933, the Federal Farm Mort¬ 
gage Corporation Act, the Servicemen's Re¬ 
adjustment Act of 1944, and for other pur¬ 
poses; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

H.R.3190. An act making appropriations 
for the Department of Labor, the Federal Se¬ 
curity Agency, and related Indepmident agen¬ 
cies. for the fiscal year endmg June 30. 
1946, and for other purposes; to the Commit¬ 
tee on Appropriations. 


ATROCITIES AND OTHER CONDITIONS IN 
CONCENTRATION CAMPS IN GERMANY— 
PRINTING OP ADDITIONAL COPIES OP 
S. DOC. NO. 47 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be¬ 
fore the Senate House Concurrent Reso¬ 
lution 67, which was read, as follows: 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That there be 
printed 70,000 additional copies of Senate 
Document No. 47, current session, entitled 
'Atrocities and Other Conditions in Concen¬ 
tration Camps In Germany.” being a report 
of the joint committee which visited Ger¬ 
many to investigate concentration camps, of 
which 50.000 copies shall be for the use of 
the House of Representatives and 20,000 
copies for the Senate document room. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I move that the Sen¬ 
ate concur in the House concurrent reso¬ 
lution. 

Mr. WHITE. The concurrent resolu¬ 
tion, as I understand, provides for the 
printing of additional copies of a Senate 
document of the report of German 
atrocities. 

Mr. HAYDEN. The Senator's state¬ 
ment is correct. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Arizona. 

The motion was agreed to. 

ADDRESS BY SENATOR McKELLAR AT 
THOMAS JEFFERSON DAY CELEBRATION, 
KNOXVILLE. TENN. 

(Mr. STEWART asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recoed the addrees 
delivered by Senator McKellxr on May 17, 
1945, at a delayed Thomas Jefferson Day 
celebration at Knoxville, Tenn., which ap¬ 
pears in the Appendix.] 

ADDRESS BY SENATOR TAFT BEFORE THE 
AMERICAN-POLISH ASSOCIATION IN 
THE EAST 

[Mr. TAFT asked and obtained leave to 
have printed In the Rxcobb an address en¬ 
titled "The Hope for World Peace”, delivered 
by him In New York City on May 20, 1946, 
before the American-Polish ABsoclation in 
the East, which appears in tiie Appendix.] 

TRIBUTE TO FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT BY 
REV. JOSEPH I. GULICK 
[Mr. TAYLOR asked and obtained leave to 
have printed In the Record a tribute to 
Franklin D. Roosevelt by Rev. Joseph I. Ou- 
lick, delivered in Trinity Methodist Church. 
Idaho Falls. Idaho. April 14, 1945, which 
appears In the Appendix.] 

TRIBUTE TO SENATOR BORAH BY PAUL 
MALLON 

[Mr. WALSH asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Record a tribute to the 
late Senator Borah by Paul Mallon, which 
appears In the Appendix.] 

THE DODECANESE AND SAN FRANCISCO— 
ARTICLE BY DR. N, G. MAVRIS 
[Mr. PEPPER asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Record an article en¬ 
titled ‘‘The Dodecanese and San Francisco,” 
written by Dr. N. G. Mavrls, and published 
In the New Leader for April 28, 1946, which 
appears in the Appendix.] 

ORDER DISPENSING TEMPORARILY WITH 
CALL OP THE CALENDAR 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Morn¬ 
ing business Is closed. The calendar 
under rule Vm is in order. 
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Mr. QBORQE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the call of the 
calendar be dispensed with to a later 
hour during the day. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection? The Chair hears none, 
and the call of the calendar is dispensed 
with for the time being. 

TBE PRaSERVAllON OP SMALL BUSINESS 
IN THE BBOONVERSION PROGRAM 

Mr. GUFFEY. Mr. President, on the 
home front this war has taken the com¬ 
bined energies, resources, and abilities 
of all the American people. 

Young and old, skilled and unskilled, 
from every walk of life have been called 
upon in the struggle for victory. 

At the beginning of this war ‘'too little 
and too late’* was as much our foe as was 
the Nazi-Fascist enemy we were fighting, 
and this “too little and too late” cost 
dearly in precious life, limb, and blood. 

History will record that “too little and 
too late” was with us much too long. 

We, a mass-production nation, allowed 
ourselves the economic luxury of har¬ 
nessing the big producing facilities of 
this country to the neglect of smaller 
business which began to die out as a re¬ 
sult of its failure to obtain war orders in 
the midst of the most gigantic Govern¬ 
ment buying program the world has ever 
known. 

In the beginning the Army, Navy, and 
Air Forces had not only harnessed the 
huge production facilities of big busi¬ 
ness, and iH'operly so. but had expanded 
at a cost of billions of dollars of public 
moneys those already huge facilities. 

America’s smaller business was allowed 
to starve to death. 

It is true that much of our existing fa¬ 
cilities needed this expanding, but it 
took an act of Congress to establish the 
Smaller War Plants Corporation—an act 
that saved America’s smaller business 
from complete extinction or ruin. 

It did not come soon enough to save 
thousands of businesses that died for 
want of war orders. 

With the total harnessing into the war 
effort of America’s smaller producing 
companies, “enough and on time” be¬ 
came the reality which finally enabled 
our glorious fighters and our allies to 
give us victory in Europe. 

Now we are faced with an emerging 
conversion problem. 

It Is vitally Important to the American 
people and to our returning fighting men 
and women that in this reconversion 
program America’s small business should 
not find itself destroyed for lack of raw 
materials and equipment. 

Unless we do something about it now, 
the reconversion for civilian production 
will become a process through which big 
companies will grow bigger, owing to 
their ability to control or secure raw 
materials and equipment on a i>rior- 
elaim basis. 

The smaller companies will have their 
very lives threatened and squeezed out 
of them. 

Anybne can understand this when he 
stops to consider the power of huge 
purchasing facilities and the intimate 
and interlocking trade contests of big 
business. 


Let there be no misunderstanding on 
this point—reconversion is here—and 
the squeeze for raw materials and equip¬ 
ment is on. 

If we do not do something about it 
immediately, the talk of full employ¬ 
ment will be just talk and nothing more. 

Right now Mr. J. A. Krug, chairman 
of the War Production Board, expects 
to lift controls on steel, copper, and 
aluminum on July 1, in quantities that 
will be left over after our military re¬ 
quirements are met. 

I should like to ask Mr. Krug whether 
there willl be a fair and equitable dis¬ 
tribution of these metals to all producing 
companies in America, regardless of size. 

Will they be thrown on the market 
by the producers of these metals on a 
so-called basis of “first come, first 
served”? The crux of the whole situ¬ 
ation, the life or death sentence to a 
great section of small business in Amer¬ 
ica, will be found in Mr. Krug’s proce¬ 
dures. 

If he permits the throwing of any of 
our raw materials or equipment on the 
market on a “first come, first served” 
basis, big business will be the first served. 

They will, therefore, be the first ones 
to start producing—their's will be the 
first goods on the market—and the first 
advertised and sold to the American 
people. 

Small business will sit waiting and 
starving for raw materials and equip¬ 
ment. 

Today this is true of scores of raw 
materials, metals, textiles, leathers, and 
liunber included. 

Tomorrow it will be the same with 
natural rubber and a score of other 
scarce and Imported raw materials. 

A national disaster is in the making 
imless the War Production Board uses 
its existing controls in releasing raw 
materials and equipment above and be¬ 
yond our war needs so that the re¬ 
quirements of America’s converting 
business, little as well as big, are met 
on an equitably apportioned basis. 

This need not be difficult or involved 
if we approach the problem with fair¬ 
ness and with honesty. 

I am not arguing for endlessly con¬ 
tinued War Production Board controls. 
I am simply asking that controls of all 
raw materials and equipment be con¬ 
tinued until the time when such ma¬ 
terials and equipment are sufficiently 
plentiful to enable all businesses to get 
their fair share, regardless of their size 
or power. 

I recommend that War Blobilization 
Director Vinson adopt some simple for¬ 
mula whereby raw materials and equip¬ 
ment would be apportioned to business, 
big and little, ^r his consideration I 
suggest an apportionment based upon 
quantities used in production during the 
years 1939,1940, and 1941. 

1 believe this represents, not the per¬ 
fect, but a very practical yardstick for 
civilian raw-material apportionment 
that would be fair to the broadest sec¬ 
tion of American business, both small 
and big. 

An equitable provision could be made 
in the controlled apportionment of these 
raw materials for such new businesses as 


have been bom since 1941 and which are 
now or soon will be reconverting for 
civilian production. 

However, regardless of the formula 
employed we must remember that the 
controls already exist,* as in the War 
Production Board. 

The mechanisms of these controls are 
well grooved and born of war experience. 
We have but to use them in reconver¬ 
sion. What happens to America’s 
smaller business in the first few months 
of reconversion is all important and de¬ 
termining. After that, it will be a case 
of “too little and too late” on the home 
front for the small business of this Na¬ 
tion. 

We are already Being told that Amer¬ 
ica will have a glut of steel, aluminum, 
copper, synthetic resins and other raw 
materials. I submit that unless small 
business gets its share on a controlled 
apportionment basis from the very be¬ 
ginning, big business will take the mar¬ 
kets away from America’s smaller pro¬ 
ducers. an advantage to the big from 
which these smaller companies will never 
recover. 

For the last 4 years a special commit¬ 
tee of the Senate has been giving earnest 
attention to the problems of small busi¬ 
ness. 

Mr. Krug and Mr. Vinson are aware 
of the intent of Congress with respect to 
small business. I ask them to see that 
small business receives through alloca¬ 
tion its fair share of raw materials and 
equipment beginning with reconver¬ 
sion—not 3 months or more after recon¬ 
version has started. 

For the past 40 years this Government 
has combatted monopoly by prosecutions 
under the Federal antitrust laws. 

Unless the handling of this vital re¬ 
conversion program protects small busi¬ 
ness. the work of two generations of or¬ 
ganized effort of keeping the doors of 
opportunity open to American enterprise 
will be undone. 

I leave with my colleagues the thought 
that this Nation will need the combined 
energies, the resources, and opportunities 
for all enterprise, big and little, if we 
are to attain the postwar objective of 
full employment—if we are to make full 
employment a living reality and not a 
paper m 3 d^h. 

A REALISTIC APPROACH TO WORLD 
AFFAIRS 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, history 
deals roughly with synthetic thinkers. 
For a while they may be in the saddle. 
Their ersatz mentalities may blind and 
deceive their own eyes and other peoples’ 
eyes with wishful thinking and unreal¬ 
istic notions. But sooner or later history 
shows them up. It debimks them and 
their unsound ideas. 

This morning’s newspapers, with their 
reports about the stormy state of Allied 
negotiations, prove the above all too 
clearly. The synthetic thinkers had 
practically told us that at San Fran¬ 
cisco the millennium would be ushered in 
amidst scenes of universal harmony, 
faith, and good wilL Instead, we read of 
Poland and Trieste. We read of other 
ancient, intense, and deep disputes. We 
read of deadlocks, compromises, and 
then of new serious clashes of national 
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ideas. To be sure, many enheartening 
agreements have been reached at the 
Golden Gate, and we are thankful for 
them. But the Conference has brought 
to focus a thousand and one still unre¬ 
solved and bitter disagreements. 

Are we discouraged? Are we defeatist? 
The answer is “No.” We cannot afford to 
be discouraged or defeatist in this critical 
hour. Unlike the synthetic thinkers, we 
foresaw in part what would take place in 
San Francisco. We visualized the enor¬ 
mous difficulties, because we recognized 
the condition that humanity is still in. 
Wars do not make for peace. We ex¬ 
pected no magic performance, and none 
has been forthcoming. Solutions to the 
Polish and Trieste problems, for ex¬ 
ample, will not come out of the hat. 

Our difficulties with Russia could well 
have been foreseen. We might have 
taken realistic steps to prevent those 
difficulties had many of us not been un¬ 
der the spell of the synthetic thinkers. ■ 
Now that we find ourselves in disagree¬ 
ment with the Russians, we must start 
out on a new, realistic approach to all of 
our foreign relations. 

We must not become fed up because 
there is a lack of mutual understanding 
between the Russians and ourselves. 
We must not work ourselves into a frame 
of mind that will prevent fruitful nego¬ 
tiations. 

The Soviets have a right to their view¬ 
point, and we have a right to ours. We 
must meet our mutual problems head-on 
around the conference table and thresh 
out our differences. 

Every difficulty we have in under¬ 
standing any one of our allies is magni¬ 
fied manyfold in the case of Russia. 
Our perspectives differ tremendously. 
We Americans have lived on a blessed 
continent, with a democratic back¬ 
ground, in plenty and almost continu¬ 
ously in peace. 

Russia, in Eurasia, to the contrary, 
has an undemocratic background. She 
has known centuries of internal and 
external hatreds, suspicions, and blood 
conflicts. 

Not only is there a vast historical gulf 
between us, but language is an obstacle. 
A different religious approach is an¬ 
other. A different political and social 
approach are still others. 

Lastly, we have an entirely different 
spiritual approach, which causes perhaps 
the widest chasm of all between us. 
Russia has felt the impact of Karl Marx’s 
philosophy—the materialist conception 
of history. Here in America that nar¬ 
row view, I trust, is on its way out. But 
there are still many “leaders” here in 
high places who make a fetish of “eco¬ 
nomic man.” They mistakenly construe 
economic conditions as the primary 
cause of everything. They ignore man’s 
mental and spiritual longings which con¬ 
dition his economic, political, and social 
environment. 

All these barriers between Russia’s 
.way of thinking and ours are not insur¬ 
mountable, but they existed before San 
Francisco, and we did not see them. 
They are high and broad and will je- 
quire time, patience, and realism to 
breach. 

Russia, with her vast material re¬ 
sources stretching from the Atlantic to 


the Pacific, with her vast manpower re¬ 
sources, with her more than 70 national¬ 
ities amalgamated as never before by 
war, understandably has an independ¬ 
ent viewpoint at this time. She has ac¬ 
complished that for which she has 
longed for centuries, and which other 
nations stopped her from accomplishing. 

She has suffered grievous human and 
physical losses. She cannot be unmind¬ 
ful of the fact that the world has grown 
smaller. The robot bomb, the airplane, 
and man’s other inventions have brought 
her to the realization of the need of some 
sort of international mechanism for the 
elimination of war. 

But she knows that for the first time 
in history she is in a dominant position, 
and she is going to utilize that position 
for her advantage. A few years back, 
when she and Britain were on their 
knees, we who we]:e aiding them lost our 
opportunity to lay down to them both 
the plan for the highway of peace which 
we humbly and unselfishly conceive as 
best for the nations. We were asleep at 
the switch then. 

Now, Russia, with her background and 
her perspective, will utilize her advan¬ 
tageous position to maintain her power, 
to Industrialize her economy, to control 
her neighboring countries as satellites. 
She will do this over and against our own 
pious democratic ideals which we feel are 
the only true solvent which can eradicate 
the scourge of war. Russia bluntly im¬ 
plies that the world is not ready for our 
pious principles, that she wants a free 
hand in Europe. 

What are we to do? Are we to ignore 
these hard facts as the synthetic think¬ 
ers would have us do? 

No. We must take accurate account of 
them and act accordingly. We must pur¬ 
sue a program of straight-thinking, 
straight-talking, straight-acting Ameri¬ 
canism. 

First. Self-interest: Let us begin by 
setting our own house in order—eco¬ 
nomically, politically, and militarily. Let 
us strive for a prosperous, balanced post¬ 
war economy. Let us strive for an agree¬ 
ment by both parties on the absolute 
necessity of America maintaining at the 
highest modern efficiency her armed 
forcea, her old bases, and the strategic 
bases in the Pacific which she has so 
dearly won with her blood and treas¬ 
ure. Since 1943.1 have advocated Ameri¬ 
ca’s retention of security rights to these 
strategic Pacific bases. 

Second. Cooperation: Let us continue 
the International conferences with 
America plasdng a continuing, construc¬ 
tive. forthright, leading role. No one 
conference can be expected to solve all 
problems once and for all. A whole series 
of conferences will have to be held. Let 
us agree wherever agreement can possi¬ 
bly be reached. Let us see if we can cre¬ 
ate a workable “fire department” that 
will be available to put out incipient 
international fires. In the meanwhile, let 
the Allies collaborate as much as they 
can; do as much Justice as they can; 
help reconstruct and rehabilitate Jointly 
wherever they can, and separately where 
Joint action cannot be brought about. 
But let such separate action be kept to 
an irreducible minimum, be open, and 


be known in advance by all parties con¬ 
cerned. 

Mr. President, the people all over 
America realize the need for world co¬ 
operation. The people would like to 
see come into being an organization 
which would help insure against a third 
world holocaust. This organization, 
through its many auxiliaries, would as¬ 
sist all peoples in realizing economic, 
political, and social health through their 
own efforts. Let us strive for such a 
workable organization. 

Third. Information: Let us have the 
truth about the world picture. Let all 
existent secret commitments be aired and 
then let the practice of making them be 
banned forever as an international 
policy. Let the veil of nonmilitary cen¬ 
sorship be lifted throughout the world by 
the Allies. Let us have the truth about 
an area such as the Balkans which have 
been and will be a powder keg because 
conflicting imperial meddling has made 
it such. 

America has been precipitated to the 
top of world leadership with resulting 
duties and obligations. But her first 
obligation is to alert her own people and 
make them aware of the facts in the 
world picture, so as to be doubly sure that 
our Nation is not sold a fake bUi of goods 
in relation to her own security. 

She has still another related obligation. 
It is to impress upon her allies the abso¬ 
lute necessity of keeping their own people 
informed of the true facts in the world 
picture. An international free press Is 
indispensable to a Just and enduring 
peace. 

Fourth. Spirit: Let us emphasize in our 
international negotiations the necessity 
of living up to the spirit of our agree¬ 
ments more so than to the letter. 'The 
finest mechanism for peace will be as 
naught unless there is back of it the high 
will, intent, and purpose of the contract¬ 
ing parties to act faithfully in accord¬ 
ance with its spirit. 

If the Golden Gate Conference were to 
write into its charter the Ten Com¬ 
mandments and the Sermon on the 
Mount, that fact would not of itself in¬ 
sure peace. The Prince of Peace must 
reign at the peace table in the hearts of 
all the conferees but His eternal princi¬ 
ples must be realized in actuality once the 
Conference is over. In other words, there 
must be back of this written instrument 
the intent and the purpose and the will 
to carry through. 

Horace Mann once said: 

I have never heard much of the resolu¬ 
tions of the Apostles, but a great deal about 
their acts. 

“Ye shall know them by their works,” 
by the true spirit of their deeds. 

Spiritual force can be as powerful as 
material force, or more so, in spite of 
all superficial appearances to the con¬ 
trary. The great American, the great 
inventive genius, Charles P. Steinmetz, 
said: 

Here is a force which history clearly 
teaches has been the greatest power In the 
development of men. Yet we have merely 
been playing with It and we have never seri¬ 
ously studied It as we have the physical forces. 
Borne day people will learn that material 
tilings do not bring happiness and are ^of 
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little use in making men and women cre¬ 
ative and powerful. Tken the soieatiats of 
tke world will turn their latMratorles over 
to the study of Ood and prayer and the 
spiritual forces which as yet have hardly 
been scratched. 

Just the Other day Pastor Martin Nie* 
moeller, that great German whom Hitler 
had incarcerated, said upon his libera¬ 
tion that the Church holds Germany’s 
only hope tor the future. 1 Quote his 
words: 

our people now know that all falae ideal¬ 
isms are worthless. * • • There is only 
one way in the future. * * * It is a 

tremendous chaUenge both to Catholicism 
and P rotes ta ntism not to let our people 
down at this moment. 

Our people know that all false idealisms 
are worthless. Let us, thereiore, mobilize 
the full mi^t of spiritual force in our 
crusade for a Just and enduring peace. 

Fifth. Self-discij^ne: In all of the 
preceding steps^in pursuing our self-in¬ 
terest, in taking the path of cooperation, 
in demanding full information, in mo¬ 
bilising spiritual force, we shall have to 
practice mental discipline upon our¬ 
selves. There will be countless doubts, 
envies, grudges, fears, welling within us. 
We must curb these little foxes within 
our breasts, lest they devour the tender 
young grapes of Allied friendship. 

Some time ago, I wrote an article on 
this theme, entitled 'The Allied Little 
Foxes.’’ In it, I offered my bumble sug¬ 
gestions on how we might restrain de¬ 
structively critical feelings which may 
be within us and which are directed 
against other United Nations. These 
little foxes are little antagonisms, but 
they are harmful ones. ’They are most 
frequently sincere, but they are mis¬ 
guided. T^y serve only to aggravate In¬ 
ter-Allied differences, even while our re¬ 
spective boys are dying in the common 
combat. 

The article has been published in the 
June 1945 issue of the magazine. The 
Chaplain. This periodical is published 
cooperatively by the General Commission 
on Army and Navy Chaplains and the 
National Council of the Servicemen’s 
Christian League. It goes out as spir¬ 
itual leaven to the nol^e men who are 
ministering at first hand to the spiritual 
needs of our armed forces. It has been 
a deep pleasure to me to have contributed 
my humble thoughts to so worthy a pub¬ 
lication and readership. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con¬ 
sent that the text of the article be re¬ 
printed in the Record at this point. I 
submit its contents on self-discipline as 
the fifth and final step to a realistic ap¬ 
proach to world affairs. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rscoapf 
as follows: 

THE AXXXSD **L1TTLS VOXXS'* 

(By Senator Alkxanoib Wzlet, United States 

Senator from Wisconsin: member. Foreign 
■ Relations Committee) 

In the Bong of Solomon, there are the 
words: **Take us the foxes, the little foxes, 
that ^ott the vines; for our vines havs 
teller gzapss.** Thsss ancient words are par- 
ttoalarly applicable today to international 
relations. While milUone at Allied soldiers 
are atlU in lea hoiee, **Uttle foxes’* abroad 
and at hoaaa are gnawing at the infant vines 
and devouring the ambryonio grapes of Allied 


friendship. They have only begun to bite. 
Their snarls of recrimination can be heard 
in the air with ever-increasing harshness. 

It matters little as to the einoerity of the 
intentions of the misguided **little foxes.’* 
What does matter is th.9 obvious and hidden 
harm that they do. 

It is sheer foUy to assume that the United 
Nations are **out of the woods'* so far as 
the future peace is concerned because of the 
promising results of Casablanca, Tehran, 
IHimbarton Oaks, and Yalta. Instead, we and 
our allies are actually still stumbling through 
the deep woods of historic suspicions and 
distrust. 

Bemember, we have acaroely begun in our 
efforts to prove that our own aacrifloes, let 
alone those of our alliee. have not been in 
vain. We have already sustained over 800.- 
000 American war casualties—killed, wound¬ 
ed, prieoners, and missing. Infinitely less 
Important but also of great slgnlflcanoe: the 
war htM already cost us more than a quarter 
of a trillion dollars. llkiB expenditure in 
blood and treasure la thus three times the 
toll of American casu^tles in World War 
No. 1 and seven times the financial cost of 
our participation in that relatively futile 
war. 

Bemember that the Dumbarton Oaks pro¬ 
posals for world security and organization, 
even after they are confirmed, with or with¬ 
out amendment, must still undergo a long 
and difficult period of trlal-and-error experi¬ 
mentation. 

Remember that not one of the 44 attend¬ 
ing nations at the Bretton Woods Monetary 
Conference last July has as yet entered into 
the proposed International Bank of Recon¬ 
struction and Development, and Interna¬ 
tional Stabilization Fund. Our own Con¬ 
gress has barely begun to consider our pos¬ 
sible entrance Into them. 

Remember that successful world coopera¬ 
tion is a delicate and growing thing. It 
cannot retrogress or be content with a static 
status, for it must evolve as dynamically as 
the world conditiozis require. 

Remember that Europe and Asia win, for 
a long time after the gtiOM have ceased fir¬ 
ing. still erupt with minor and major ex¬ 
plosions of border disputes, revolutions, cab¬ 
inet crises, and even possibly assassinations. 
These disturbances will sorely try the patient 
and unswerving determination of Allied 
unity of those who are experiencing them 
and observing them. 

Remember that peace may not die because 
of one major assault by rival powers upon 
It, but rather because of a long series of 
minor wounds that do not heal. 

In view of all this, we can ill afford ^e 
**llttle foxes” who will seize upon each of 
these vulnerable points in the strud^re of 
world peace. We must all do some sane, 
straight, and oool thinking on these matters. 

We and our allies must act to destroy the 
**little foxes” which are lurking in so many 
of our citizens’ breasts. We must do so not 
In a manner that will further arouse the 
beast In them, but through the approach of 
bringing light to them and appealing to the 
best that is within them. 

But vre must not miss the mote that Is in 
our own eye while we try to spot the beam 
that Is in our brothers*. We must watch our 
own speech and thoughts lest we unwittingly 
join the ranks of the "little fozes." 

It Is easy enough to become a "little fox.” 
It is easy enough to let an old grudge against 
an ally pour out like hot lava upon the 
slightest provocation. It is easy enough to 
hurl back through the window of an allied 
neighbor nation's house a verbal brick 
thrown by some hothead abroad which has 
smashed our own glass pane. Xt is easy 
enough to allow our hair-trigger temj>er. on 
edge after 3^4 years of war, to explode when 
some touchy ally, whose nerves ure Infinitely 
worse on edge, lets loose an Irresponsible 
Mradc against us. . , 


It is easy enough to •’go off the deep end,” 
misinterpret events and speak unsoundly, 
thanks both to an insufflolent study of the 
situation and to the ridiculous censorship 
that veils even innocuous nonmilitary mat¬ 
ters. After the war It win be especlaUy easy 
to lose oftr heads in what may prove to be the 
fury of eoonomlo competition with our allies, 
and, as a result, to unleash outbursts 
against them. 

But we must avoid such behavior like a 
plague. 

This does not mean that we must not in¬ 
dulge In constructve orltlclim of our allies 
as often as the spirit of justice moves us. On 
the oontrary, we like our allies, must stand 
up and be counted lor our principles. We 
must .make our position abundantly dear 
even If. before conciliation, it be diametrical¬ 
ly opposite to the position taken by our 
allies. We must not become a silent partner 
to intemationsl injustice or a ”yes man” to 
arbitrary strong-arm tactics by one or more 
of the United Nations. We must not go 
around with a silly Pollyanna-llke. all’s- 
well-wlth-the-world smile on our taoss. We 
must neither Ignore nor do violence to our 
own interests. We must be realists, hard 
realists. 

But realism demands now that we and our 
allies make whatever criticism we have in an 
honest, fair, and nonhyaterical manner. 
Realism demands that we keep our sleeves 
roUed'up to finish this war quickly and de¬ 
cisively rather than to cuff our partners. 
Realism demands that we and our allies take 
the chip off our shoulders, the blood look 
from our eyes, and the venom from our 
tongues. Realism demands that we discipline 
ourselves mentally. 

Here, as a possible aid to such mental dis¬ 
cipline, are 10 rules which we might remem¬ 
ber whenever we get the urge to take a nip 
out of the vines of Allied unity: 

1. Keep first things first in our eyes and 
in our actions. Unity and victory in war and 
peace are our primary goals. They are two 
sides of the same coin, 

2. Keep our perspective. Don’t magnify 
molehills into mountains or minimize moun¬ 
tains into molehills. 

8. Hold on to our patience and continue to 
wrestle with the problems before us. Don’t 
throw up our hands and mentally stalk out 
in a fury. We and our allies are in the war- 
and-peace business for keeps, and we dare not 
behave like prima donnas with each other. 

4. Consider Issues from the other nation’s 
point of view before criticizing. Put our¬ 
selves Into the other fellow's shoes and feel 
what is causing bis complaint. 

5. First find the common ground between 
ourselves and our allies and then the con¬ 
tested grounds, rather than vice versa. Seek 
out first the things which unite us rather 
than divide us, that strengthen rather than 
weaken the bond between us. 

6. Iron out disagreements in a rational 
manner. When we have found an issue on 
which there is genuine and honest difference 
of opinion, discuss It calmly and logically in 
a mutually satisfactory give and take. An 
allied conference room is no place for table¬ 
pounding or breast beating. 

7. As Individuals, so with nations, develop 
poise not poison within ourselves—humllity, 
not brava^, restraint, not rashness. Every 
last United Nations’ citizen will have to 
possess the stature of statesman, insofar as 
possible. 

8. Maintain undlminlshed the hope for a 
Just and lasting peace. It will do liUle good 
for our statesmen to sign treaties and for us 
to assent to their signatures it we do so in a 
mood of cynicism. When hope for the peace 
Is lost, all else Is lost—the will, the intent, the 
pufpose, the Ingenuity. 

0. Trace ideas to their lair and discover 
their origins and potential ImpUcattons. Be 
alert to the news from’abroad as never before. 
Be so weU informsd, so wide awake, that we 
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Will discern trends and spot developments 
as soon as possible. 

10. Think of things through the eyes of our 
soldiers fighting in the line. They are watch¬ 
ing our actions. They will demand an ac¬ 
counting if. when they return, they find that 
we have botched the foundations for a jxist 
and lasting peace. 

DATE FOB COMMENCEMENT OF HEAR¬ 
INGS ON SAVANNAH RIVER AUTHORITY 

BILL 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, there 
was assigned for hearing before the 
Committee on Commerce the bill with 
reference to the creation of a Savannah 
River Authority. The two authors of the 
bill, the Senator from South Carolina 
[Mr. Matbank] and the Senator from 
Georgia (Mr. RussbxxIwIU be unable to 
be present upon the date previously fixed 
by unanimous consent. They have re¬ 
quested me to ask unanimous consent to 
set aside the date fixed, so that a later 
date may be agreed upon for the hear¬ 
ing. 1 therefore ask unanimous consent 
that the date set for hearings before the 
subcommittee of the Senate Committee 
on Commerce on the Savannah River 
Authority bill be postponed, the date for 
the commencement of hearings to be 
later determined. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Chair is advised that that means that a 
previous order of the Senate will have 
to be rescinded. 

Mr. OVERTON. That is correct. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the Sen¬ 
ator from Louisiana? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
did not understand the purport of the 
Senator’s request. 

Mr. OVERTON. 'We arc postponing 
the hearings on the Savannah River Au¬ 
thority bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the Sen¬ 
ator from Louisiana? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 

DATE FOR COMMENCEMENT OP HEAR¬ 
INGS ON MISSOURI VALLEY AUTHOR¬ 
ITY BILL 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, I 
have been designated as chairman of a 
subcommittee of the Committee on Ir¬ 
rigation and Reclamation to conduct 
hearings on the Missouri Valley Au¬ 
thority bill. I had determined to begin 
hearings on June 4. because a time limit 
had been set for hearings before that 
committee. 

I took the matter up with the Senator 
from Montana LMr. Murray] by long¬ 
distance telephone, he being absent, and 
advised him of the date which 1 wished 
to fix. The Senator from Montana ad¬ 
vised me that he could not be present 
on that date. He said that he could not 
very well return to the Senate until June 
X5. So it was determined that, with the 
consent of the senior Senator from Ala¬ 
bama [Mr. Bankhead], the chairman of 
the Committee on Irrigation and Recla¬ 
mation, we would ask unanimous consent 
to postpone the hearings on that bill in 
the Committee on Irrigation and Recla¬ 
mation, and fix a date mutually agree¬ 
able upon the return of the Senator from 
Montana. 


I therefore ask unanimous consent 
that the time fixed under the Bailey res¬ 
olution for hearings before the Com¬ 
mittee on Irrigation and Reclamation on 
the Missouri Valley Authority bill be 
postponed without date, with the under¬ 
standing that a later date will be as¬ 
signed upon the return of the junior 
Senator from Montana. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado and Mr. 
LANGER addressed the chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does 
the Senator from Louisiana yield, and 
if so. to whom? 

Mr. OVERTON. I yield first to the 
Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, reserving the right to object. 

I understand that the committee has 
only 60 days from the time it received 
the bill to finish the hearings. I presume 
that that fact will be kept in mind, and 
that a date will not be set so late that 
full hearings cannot be held on the 
measure. 

Mr. OVERTON. The purpose of my 
unanimous consent request is to remove 
the 60-day limitation. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. That is 
very satisfactory. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
Senator from Louisiana? 

Mr. “WHITE. Mr. President. I under¬ 
stand that the Senator’s request is to 
postpone the hearings without date. 

Mr. OVERTON. That is correct. 

Mr. WHITE. I was concerned, because 
I have had some intimation that other 
Senators besides the Senator from Mon¬ 
tana might be interested in the hear¬ 
ings. and might be concerned about the 
time fixed for them. I hope there will be 
some consultation with minority Mem¬ 
bers, and other Senators who may be in¬ 
terested, before a date is finally fixed for 
the commencement of the hearings. 

Mr. OVERTON. I shall be very glad 
indeed to accede to that suggestion. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. OVERTON. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. Can it be arranged so 
that we may have a week’s notice? I 
wish to bring some witnesses from my 
State. 

Mr. OVERTON. Indeed, the Senator 
will have a week’s notice. I think he 
should have 2 weeks’ notice. 

Mr. LANGER. A week’s notice would 
be sufficient. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With¬ 
out objection, the request of the Senator 
from Louisiana is agreed to. 

JOINT MEETING OP THE TWO HOUSES— 

PRESENTATION OP CONGRESSIONAL 

MEDAL OP HONOR BY THE PRESIDENT 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, at 1 
o’clock the President of the United States 
will be in the Hall of the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives. where he is to present the 
Congressional Medal of Honor to the one 
hundredth American infantryman to re¬ 
ceive it. The Senate has been invited in¬ 
formally by the House of Representatives 
to attend the ceremony. My information 
is that it will be very brief. 

Fallowing the proceedings in the 
House, the Senate will return to its 


Chamber for the transaction of legisla¬ 
tive and other business during the after¬ 
noon. It is my purpose to ask that the 
calendar be called for the consideration 
of bills to which there is no objection. 
Pillowing that, it is desired that the Sen¬ 
ate go into executive session to consider 
the nomination of David E. Lilienthal to 
fe a Director of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority. If consideration and action 
on that nomination are concluded today, 
it will be my purpose to move that the 
Senate adjourn or take a recess until 
Thursday. 

Following the ceremony in the House 
of Representatives Chamber, 1 hope the 
Members of the Senate will not return to 
the Senate until the President pro tem¬ 
pore has been able to leave the rostrum 
in the Hall of the House and head the 
procession back to this Chamber, and 
that Senators will march back in a body, 
rather than straggle along, as has some¬ 
times occurred in the past. It is more in 
keeping with the dignity of the Senate, as 
I am sure all of us realize, to have Sena¬ 
tors return in a body in an orderly way. 

It is desired that we depart from this 
Chamber at a quarter to one, in order to 
arrive at the Hall of the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives at the proper time. 

We still have 4 or 5 minutes remaining 
before it will be time for us to leave for 
the Hall of the House of Representatives. 
If any Senator has ”on his chest" any¬ 
thing which cannot wait until we return, 
this would be a very appropriate occasion 
to get rid of it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. What 
is the pleasure of the Senate? 

(After a little delay.] 

Mr. TOBEY. Mr. President, in view of 
the remarks of the distinguished major¬ 
ity leader and the dead calm which pre¬ 
vails in the Senate at this time this aft¬ 
ernoon, I think it should be pointed out 
for the sake of posterity that there was 
an opportunity, albeit a brief one. when 
no Senator had anything "on his chest!" 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Senator means, I 
am sure, that no Senator has anything 
"on his chest" which he is willing to 
divulge. [Laughter.] 

Mr. President. I now move that the 
Senate proceed to the Hall of the House 
of Representatives. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 12 
o*clock and 43 minutes p. m.) the Senate, 
preceded by the Secretary (Leslie L. 
Blffle) and the Sergeant at Arms (Wall 
Doxey), and headed by the President pro 
tempore, proceeded to the Hall of the 
House of Representatives for the purpose 
of attending the ceremony in connection 
with the presentation by the President of 
the Congressional Medal of Honor to the 
one hundredth American infantryman 
to whom it has been awarded. 

(The proceedings in the House of Rep¬ 
resentatives and the address delivered by 
the President of the United States at the 
joint meeting of the two Houses of Con¬ 
gress appear on p. 4817 of the House 
proceedings in today's Conorbssional 
Record.) ^ . 

The Senate returned to its Chamber at 
1 o’clock and 20 minutes p. m., and the 
President pro tempore resumed tne 
chaif. 
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FROZSH-FOOD liOOKKBB 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. PreMent. X have re¬ 
ceived a statement from Mr. R. R. 
Parquhar. secretary of the Froaen Food 
Locker Manufacturers k Supply Asso¬ 
ciation. protesting against what he 
claims to be unfair, prejudiced, and un¬ 
warranted accusations against the in¬ 
dustry whidi lie represents. 

I hold no brief for the manufacturers 
who are members of this association. I 
believe it to be a highly reputable busi¬ 
ness, and most of those engaged in it 
have the dual objective of serving their 
country and making a good living for 
ttiemselves by doing so. 

Mr. Farquhar has asked me to bring 
this statement to the attention of my 
colleagues and I am glad to do so. It 
deals with the campaign of the OPA 
against commurity-locker plants in the 
Midwest. I ask unanimous consent that 
it may be printed in the Record at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the state¬ 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Record as follows: 

In tbe light of recent accusations against 
the frozen-food-locker Industry, which we 
believe to be unfair, prejudiced, and un¬ 
warranted. the Frozen Food Locker Manufac¬ 
turers and Supplier Association desires to 
make the following statement: 

This association Is composed of the major¬ 
ity of the Nation's leading manufacturers, 
suppliers and builders serving the frozen- 
food locker industry—reputable business ccn- 
oems of Importance in this field. It is con¬ 
cerned with the advancement of the indus¬ 
try and with supplying food to the American 
people at the lowest possible cost. It is as 
Interested as any Government agency in 
holding down the cost of living; in avoiding 
inflation and black markets; in providing 
needed storage facilities for the products of 
the Nation's farms and gardens near the 
source of production to save transportation; 
manpower in critical areas; save food which 
might otherwise be wasted; and In encourag¬ 
ing the production of more food to feed the 
peoples of America and the world. 

It does not condone black markets, nor the 
use of locker-storage facilities for boarding. 
When looker faculties are used by nonpro¬ 
ducers. It believes that ration points should 
be surrendered for the meats so stared. But 
it does object to and resent. In the strongest 
possible terms, the Irresponsible statements 
of those wbo do or should know better that 
the use of lockers has contributed in more 
than the slightest degree to the present food 
shortage or the widespread black markets 
In many kinds of food. Blame for such con¬ 
ditions rests, we are convinced, on those 
agencies and overlapping controls which have 
discouraged the farmer from making the 
greatest possible contribution to food pro¬ 
duction, and in attempting to enforce price 
ceilings which do not permit a fair margin 
of profit to producers and proceseors. 

It is weU known that for the past 9 years 
the frozen-food-locker industry has operated 
imder stringent controls laid dowfi by the 
War Food Administration and the War Pro¬ 
duction Board following extensive hearings 
held in Washington In May of 1048. Under 
these controls new plants could not be 
Installed within 10 mUes of an existing plant. 
Sixty percent of the space In any proposed 
new plant had to be rented in advance to 
fddd producers and that fact certified by the 
county AAA committee, which had in all 
OMiS OB Intimate, first-hand knowledge of 
who wsEt and wbo wm not food producers. 
In large ^tles only used equipment was per¬ 
mitted to be instiled, and 76 percent of the 
proposed facilities had to be rented in 


advance to food producers. In the great 
majority of plants installed in the past 9 
years these restrictions were rigidly ndhered 
to. 

Lateet Department of Agriculture flguree 
reveal that 94.9 percent of the Nation's locker 
plants are located in oitiee of lest than 
96,000; 79 percent of all such plants are in 
towns of lets than 6,000. The same figures 
reveal that 71 percent of aU locksr patrons 
are farmers, legally entitled to store point- 
free meat which they have produced. Three- 
fourths of the remaining 99 percent of looker 
patrons live in towns of lest than 6,000. 
Actually, therefore, according to the Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture figures, only 7 percent of 
the Nation's approximately 9,000,000 locker 
renters are residents of urban centers. 

The Department of Agriculture further 
estimates that while the families of locker 
renters presently constitute approximately 6 
percent of the national population, they 
actually consume only 8^ percent of the 
Nation's meat. Contrary to the usual belief, 
farm families actually consume less meat per 
capita than do the residents of urban areas. 

Present Government regulations respecting 
the slaughter, grading, and storage of meat 
are so confusing that not even the top 
Government officials charged with thslr en¬ 
forcement can agree on some of the provi¬ 
sions of the various orders. They cannot 
agree on what actually constitutes the 
"breaking" of a carcass. They Insist that all 
meat, even where no sale is involved and 
where title never passes from the producer, 
shall be graded and have obtained Injunc¬ 
tions and restraining orders against locker 
operators, with sensational publicity. We 
submit that the enforcement of such a regu¬ 
lation against a farmer's own meat brought 
to a locker plant for processing and storage 
is ridiculous in the extreme, and many offi¬ 
cials of OPA and WPA agree. While 
it is hoped that this regulation will shortly be 
changed, its present enforcement by those 
who might be employed to far better advan¬ 
tage is. we beUeve, a waste of manpower 
which contributes less than nothing to the 
stamping out of black markets or to holding 
down food prices. 

In what has been called one of the most 
outstanding reports ever presented to Con¬ 
gress, the House Committee to Investigate 
Food Shortages has Just given a clear-cut 
pictitfe of the reasons for the critical food sit¬ 
uation throughout the Nation. The investi¬ 
gations of your own committee have, of 
course, produced the same testimony and 
conclusions. Nowhere in the House report la 
there one shred of evidence to indicate that 
froeen-food-looker plants have contributed 
in any way to the increase in meat prices, nor 
been respcmsible for meat shortages and 
black-markat operations. It. therefore, seems 
strange that tpr almost a month. 90 percent 
of the OPA Ifiyeetlgatore In one Midwestern 
district have been engaged exclusively in a 
witch hunt tor looker violatore. The evi¬ 
dence they have thus far tmoovered has 
been so flimsy that they are themselves be¬ 
ginning to question the wiadoni of their ef- 
forto. Headline atoriee proclAim their In¬ 
vestigations; brief noicB announce that lock¬ 
er operators were restrained from further vio¬ 
lations of regulations which are not even 
clear or sensible to those who try to enforce 
them. 

One of the epeclflc recommendations of 
the House report Is that storage laoUitles 
of this country should be Increased, so that 
it will not again be necessary to reduce ])ro- 
duotlon so urgently needed to feed hundreds 
of mlUlons of people. The frosea*food-took-» 
er industry urges the soundness of tlUayeo- 
ommendatlon because it is oonvlBSed that by 
feeding well our own food producers, we 
can increase their production and aervlee to 
this and foreign nations. With the ^ of 
the war in Germany, restrictive cohtrols On 


materials and manpower are already being 
relaxed. Thousands of communities have 
indicated their desire for ftooen-tood-looker 
Plante, and their Installation will maks these 
oommunltlee largely self-sufficient in supply¬ 
ing their own food needs. These communi¬ 
ties, the Individuals interested In providing 
such facilities and the reputable firms who 
manufacture the necessary equipment, do 
not regard frooen-fOod-locker plants and 
those who use them as unpatriotic, law vio¬ 
lators, or black-market operators. They 
strongly resent such implications by Gov¬ 
ernment employees and their thirst for head¬ 
lines in the press. They are unanimous in 
urging that your committee make every ef¬ 
fort to have them stopped. 

This association respectfully suggests that 
ceiling pricji tor meat be raised to provide 
a fair margin Cf profit to food producers and 
processors as the only certain way to wipe out 
black markets and actually decrease the pres¬ 
ent cost of meat to the ultimate consumer. 
It i^ggesta the institution of sensible regu¬ 
lations with respect to slaughtering, sales by 
farm slaughterers, grading, etc., which can 
be enforced with the support of the public. 
It suggests that as fast as conditions permit, 
present restrictions on the construction of 
additional storage facilities be lifted, so that 
surpluses may be preserved without waste or 
loss. Above all. it suggests that you immedi¬ 
ately call to the attention of responsible of¬ 
ficials the unfair and untruthful attacks on 
an Industry and its individual members who 
have worked diligently in support of the war 
effort; and made every possible effort to co¬ 
operate in the enforcement of reasonable reg- 
oilations, and played an Important part In 
supplying civilian food needs in the areas they 
serve. 

FaozxN Food Locxjes MAWUTACTuaxas 
AMD StjPTLiaaa Absocxatxon, 

R. R. Fasquhab. Secretary, 

Mat 16, 1946. 

Mr. AIKEN. I desire. Mr. President, to 
make a few remarks of my own In this 
connection. 

According to press dispatches from 
Chicago and Sioux Falls, S. Dak., OPA 
officials are conducting an intensive in¬ 
vestigation of community food-locker 
plants in those areas, ostensibly to deter¬ 
mine whether meat may be stored ille¬ 
gally by renters of lockers In such plants. 
I am in receipt of many such press re¬ 
ports, none of which show conclusive evi¬ 
dence that locker plants are being used 
for wrongful storage of meat, or that 
there base been any intent to violate the 
law by the renters of the lockers In those 
areas. 

According to an article In the Daily 
Argus-Leader, of Sioux Palls, S. Dak., 
OPA officials are insisting '*that locker- 
plant operators request patrons to re¬ 
move stored meat not bearing Govern¬ 
ment grade markings at once.'* 

In other words, if they have meat in 
their lockers which has not been feder¬ 
ally graded and Inspected, they are to dis¬ 
pose of it and remove it from the lockers 
at once. 

There is an old ruling of the War Food 
Administration which, according to this 
newspaper article, provides: 

That no person, group, partnerahtp. or cor¬ 
poration shall sell, shty. deliver, store, or 
retain in his poeeees t o n , or buy or raoetve la 
the course of trade at business, any baef. 
lamb, veal, or mutton unleos it has been 
graded and grade tnarked. 

8o far as I know that regulatton hof 
never been enforced against renters of 
locker plants, and the effect of insisting 
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on enforcing such a regulation at this 
time would be—- 

First. To prevent direct farm-to-con- 
sumer sales; 

Second. To require consumers to pur¬ 
chase only meat which has been proc¬ 
essed by packing plants having Federal 
Inspection and which has passed through 
the hands of several handlers, each of 
whom would collect his profit in the pro¬ 
ceeding; and 

Third. To discourage the production of 
meat by rural community dwellers, by 
people who live in the villages throughout 
the Nation where locker plants have be¬ 
come established. 

Such a procedure as enforcing this 
program would, of course, be most agree¬ 
able to those who have always sought to 
control the market for meat and other 
foods, but it would be most disastrous to 
our national welfare and the pocket- 
books of several million consumers. 

I do not question that some meat 
may have been hoarded in community 
locker plants: it has been hoarded to 
a certain extent, I suppose, in a good 
many other places; but I seriously ques¬ 
tion the wisdom of OPA engaging in 
any campaign which will result in a lower 
production of meat and higher costs to 
the consumer at a time when the world 
needs every pound of meat which can be 
produced. 

I do not believe that the OPA under 
the direction of Mr. Bowles, will lend it¬ 
self to such a purpose or permit its 
regional officials to do so. 

The quick-freezing process and its ap¬ 
plicability to community use through 
the community food-locker plants has 
played a vital part in the production, 
processing, and storage of food during 
this war. 

Hundreds of millions of pounds of food 
have been saved which otherwise might 
not have been produced or processed. 
Thousands of families have produced 
pork or other moats almost in their back 
yards, it might be said, who would not 
have done so unless locker space were 
available for the storage of such meat. 

In the article published in the Sioux 
Palls Daily Argus-Leader, it is stated 
that the OPA is making a great point 
of the fact that in this locker plant, 
which I presume has 400 to 600 lockers, 
there were found 58 lockers which con¬ 
tained an average of 155 pounds of 
meat. That, in my opinion, does not con¬ 
stitute hoarding. It means that the 
renter of a locker raised a hog and killed 
it and put it in the locker. If the OPA 
can tell us how to kill 50 pounds of a 
hog at a time or 20 pounds of a hog 
at a time without injuring the rest of 
the hog I should like to have the OPA 
tell us how to do it. One hundred and 
fifty-five pounds was evidently the aver¬ 
age weight the hog when dressed. 

It is true that the quick-freezing 
process bids fair to revolutionize not only 
diets, but processing and merchandising 
methods. It is equally true that when 
expanded to its logical proportions the 
quick-freezing industry will greatly re¬ 
duce costs of living and will undoubtedly 
force many large food processors, includ¬ 
ing meat packers* to change their ways of 
doing business. 


We can ill afford, however, to permit 
either private or public agencies to handi- 
cap a trend toward greater production 
and lower cost of any food product. 

I feel sure that neither the OPA 
nor any other Government agency will 
permit overzcalous or misguided regional 
officials to pursue a course not beneficial 
to our national welfare. 

MABrmiE DAY 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, tomor¬ 
row, the 22d of May, was designated by 
our late honored and beloved President 
as Maritime Day. By way of designating 
it he Issued a proclamation on April 5. 
Inasmuch as It is not contemplated that 
there will be a session tomorrow. I be¬ 
lieve the Senate will consider it appro¬ 
priate that those who are minded to 
make remarks may today make them on 
the subject of this great arm of our Gov¬ 
ernment in peace and in war. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con¬ 
sent that the proclamation may be print¬ 
ed at this point in the Record in connec¬ 
tion with my remarks. 

There being no objection, the procla¬ 
mation was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

NATIONAL MARITIME DAT. 194S—BY THE PRESI¬ 
DENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA—A 

PROCLAMATION 

Whfereas a notable contribution was made 
In the history of ocean transportation when 
the steamship the Savannah set sail from 
the United States on May 22. 1819, and mac'3 
the first successful voyage across the Atlantic 
Ocean under steam propulsion; and 

Whereas in commemoration of this 
achievement the Congress, by a joint reso¬ 
lution approved May 20, 1933 (48 Btat. 73), 
designated May 22 of each year as National 
Maritime Day and requested the President to 
Issue annually a proclamation calling upon 
the people of the United States to observe 
that day; and 

Whereas many thousands of patriotic men 
and women are toiling through the long 
hours of the day and night in the construc¬ 
tion of the great fleets of vessels that carry 
the goods of victory to the distant battle 
fronts of the United Nations; and 

Whereas our ships, sailing every ocean, 
have been manned by courageous officers and 
seamen all of whom have left the security of 
their firesides and many of whom have given 
their lives for the land of their allegiance: 
and 

Whereas the American people are looking 
forward to the days of lasting peace when 
the merchant fleets of the Nation, wisely used 
and vigilantly maintained, shall sail the seas 
freed from the perils of war: Now therefore 

I, Franklin D. Roosevelt, President of the 
United States of America, do hereby call 
upon the people of the United States to ob¬ 
serve May 22, 1945, as National Maritime 
Day by displaying the flag at their homes or 
other suitable places, and I direct that the 
flag be displayed on all Oovenunent build¬ 
ings on that day. 

In witness whereof. 1 have hereunto set 
my hand and caused the seal of the United 
States of America to be afllxed. 

Done at the city of Washington this 4th 
day of April in the year of our Lord 1945, 
and of the independence of the United 
States of America the one hundred and 
sixty-ninth. 

[SEAL) FUANXLDf D. BOOMVZLT. 

By the President: . 

S. R. SmTunuB, 
Secretory o/ State. 

Mr. BAILEY, Mr, President, 2 think 
this country from its earliest days has 


had a considerable appreciation of the 
meaning and value in peace and in war of 
its merchant seamen and its merchant 
ships. I believe I can say with perfect 
conservatism that recent experiences, the 
experiences of the.se three and a half 
years of war. have placed that whole sub¬ 
ject beyond controversy. Everyone In 
America knows the value of the merchant 
fieet. I think practically all in America 
know of the admirable and heroic services 
rendered by the merchant seamen and 
their captains. It is probable, Mr. Presi¬ 
dent, that very few of us realize to what 
extent this country has developed within 
Itself and In the estimation of all na¬ 
tions—probably in the estimation of all 
historians that are to come—a sense of its 
inherent might. On the fields of battle, 
on the high seas, and in the air. the sons 
of our country—^your blood and mine— 
have given not only to us, but to all the 
ages, immortal testimony of their valor, 
their patriotism, and their fighting ca¬ 
pacity. 

Here at home we have shown to our¬ 
selves and to all men, not only in this 
generation, but in the generations to 
come, a capacity for war and its sacri¬ 
fices, for the outpouring of energy and 
the concentration of effort required by 
modem war, which leaves nothing what¬ 
ever to be desired in comparison with the 
achievements of other nations, in the 
present or in times past, and which gives 
to every one of us a sense of confidence 
as well as of pride in the capacity of the 
country under whose flag we live. 

In all these activities, and In all these 
revelations to ourselves of the might of 
our country and our people, the achieve¬ 
ments of the merchant marine deserve 
to be compared honorably and favorably 
with all other achievements around the 
broad earth, throughout the whole war- 
stirred globe. 

We began this war with a very modest 
merchant marine—only 11,000.000 dead¬ 
weight tons of-shipping. We ranked 
second to Great Britain, but a very poor 
second. She was able to muster in her 
merchant marine between 27,000,000 and 
37,000,000 deadweight tons, and we only 
11,000,000. But now that the European 
phase of the war is finished—^I hope for 
good—we stand here knowing that, 
whereas Great Britain was the mistress 
of the seas in merchant ships as well as 
In Navy ships, at this hour the merchant 
marine of the United States represents 
two-thirds of the merchant marine of 
the whole world, friendly and unfriendly. 
To put it in the plainest language, the 
United States of America now owns, and 
our flag flies over, two-thirds of all the 
merchant ships that ply the seven seas. 

Sometimes we are disposed to take 
things for granted. We have done it, 
and there it is. But look back behind it 
and compare it with any other achieve¬ 
ment in human history. In ZVz years we 
have built, and we now have, a merchant 
fleet nearly 50 percent greater than the 
merchant fleet of Great Britain, who was 
mistress of the seas in December 1941. 
Thays an achievement in building: and 
I Intend to say something about it at 
this point.’because something deserves 
to be said. 
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When the President of the United 
States called upon the War Shipping Ad¬ 
ministration and the Maritime Commis¬ 
sion tq build 16,000,000 dead-weight tons 
of ships in a year, some were inclined to 
scoff. Many were inclined to talk about 
the inherent and incurable optimism of 
the President; and very many were in¬ 
clined to doubt. But when the 12 months 
had ended, we had produced 19,000.000 
dead-weight tons of shipping, and the 
ships were carrying food and munitions 
of war on all the seas, not only for our 
own soldiers but for the soldiers of other 
nations. Great convoys moved across the 
North Atlantic to Murmansk. Other 
great convoys moved around the Cape of 
Good Hope to the Persian Gulf, still 
others to the Philippines, and still others 
to Australia. We supplied our allies with 
what was necessary; and when the time 
came to supply our own soldiers, to the 
number of 3.000,000 or 4,000,000 men in 
Europe, and great numbers in the Orient, 
in India, in Australia, and in the islands 
of Oceania, we produced the ships, filled 
them with goods, and delivered the goods. 
In consequence the whole world bears 
witness that the American soldier was 
and is the best-equipped, the best-sup¬ 
plied, and the best-fed soldier who ever 
fought in any war in any age. 

Mr. President, that strikes me as an 
achievement. I know it is beyond com¬ 
pare with anything in past history. 
When we compare it with our own his¬ 
tory in the World War. it far surpasses 
anything that was done 25 years ago in 
that conflict. Compare it with the 
achievements of other nations. When 
before was there a peaceful and unpre¬ 
pared nation, such as ours was, which 
could in the space of 3 years fill the 
oceans with cargoes borne in the holds 
of the mightiest merchant fleet the ages 
have ever seen? We produced 4,000 of 
tho.se ships, and we have them now; we 
have that number net today. They were 
able to carry, in 1 year, more than 77,- 
600,000 tons of food, clothing, and muni¬ 
tions. 

However, we are not to be boastful. 

For frantic boast and fooUab word, 

Thy Mercy on Thy People, Lord. 

When we survey the achievements of 
our people—not of ourselves—and the 
achievements, under our flag, of cur 
fighting men—sailors, workers, operators, 
captains, and the members of the com¬ 
mon lot—we may not boast, but we may 
say in all confidence to ourselves tliat 
here are achievements unsurpassed in 
all the history of mankind, unequalled 
and unmatched in all the stories of 
armed conflict. 

Sometimes. Mr. President, I am In¬ 
clined to yield to my early impression, 
namely, to think of the great wars as 
the wars of antiquity, to give them a great 
place in my thoughts and in their influ¬ 
ence upon my life, and s om et i mes I 
have been inclined to think that all the 
great men lived in the day^ of the Per¬ 
sians, the Egyptians, the Greeks, and the 
Bomans* But, Mr. President, I begin to 
suspect that you and I live in the great 
Sgi of the world's achievements, and 
that, after all, there never was such a 
conflict as the one in which we have 
been and are yet engaged, kad I know 
that in all the story of men there has 


been nothing to compare with what your 
country and mine has done in the short 
space of 3^ years. I suspect, with the 
poet Schiller, that “Greater men than 
ever lived before now walk the earth," 
and that you and I have the honor to 
be their companions and their fellow 
workers. 

I should like to give praise to our late 
President in this connection. We were 
not altogether unprepared In the mat¬ 
ter of shipping. It is true that our mer¬ 
chant marine had been languishing for 
years; our merchant shipping trade had 
not flourished; but it must be said that 
under his leadership and by reason of an 
act—the act of 1936—which he urged 
the Congress to pass, we were enabled 
to get things on foot, and by 1939 we had 
made a beginning, by way of the pro¬ 
duction of approximately 100 first-class 
freighters, known as the C-1, C-2, and 
C-3 ships—^modern ships, far superior to 
any ships previously produced, all of 
them 10,000 tons or more, and all of 
them faster than any ships we had had 
before. We also had built the America, 
the finest first-class passenger ship in 
the whole history of our country. We 
had organized the Maritime Commis¬ 
sion. We had gotten the shipyards in 
order; and. strange to say. the Congress 
had not only provided for the money but 
it had given a general authorization, as 
if it knew that unlimited funds would 
be required. 

So. Mr. President, when the hour came 
when we were in the war, we had 100 
ships more than we previously had had; 
we were prepared to that extent. They 
were excellent ships, and fast: but we 
were also ready to go into the most amaz¬ 
ing production in all the history of na¬ 
tions—^to such an extent that, as I have 
said before, the dead-weight tonnage 
built from January 1,1942, to May 1,1945, 
was 47,554,000. The number of ships built 
during the same period was 4,908; and 
of those, 2.661 were Liberty ships and 
362 were Victory ships. I think we built, 
in addition, approximately 860 of the 
C-class ships—the highest type of 
freighters. 

So our late President did foresee some¬ 
what of the need; and it must be said 
that in the matter of merchantmen he 
had taken steps and he had framed 
measures which prepared us to go for¬ 
ward at an infinitely superior rate, as 
compared to what we could have done 
otherwise. 

Another matter that amases me is that 
hi the Flrat World War It took us ap¬ 
proximately 9 months to build a 10,000- 
ton ship, whereas it is a fact that in this 
war we built one liberty ship in 7 days. 
That is almost inconceivable* when we 
consider the size of such ships. A Lib¬ 
erty ship will carry as cargo the equiva¬ 
lent of what can be carried by three 
freight trains of 75 cars each. One of 
those immense vessels was built in 7 
days, and there are abundant Instances 
of the building of such ships In less than 
35 dasrs. If we consider the statistics 
Involved, we may say ^t we were ttnn- 
ing them out at the rate of ftom time 
to five a day, having erected 60 great 
ship-construction yards, and having or¬ 
ganised them on t^ mass-pioduetlon 
basis. 


Mr. President, the Senate will not be 
greatly interested in the statistics In- 
vifived. What 1 wish to say now is that 
those ships have been well conducted, 
fnun the captains on the upper decks to 
the seamen dowp in the holds and the 
engineers. We have brought forth 200,- 
000 seamen on a volunteer basis in our 
country. They have manned the ships. 
If there is virtue and glory in the achieve¬ 
ment of supplying our men and the men 
of other nations as we have supplied 
them, in a very great measure the virtue 
and the glory belong, not merely to those 
who built the ships nor yet to those who 
captained the ships but to the seamen 
who manned the ships and who faced 
the perils of the sea. The ordinary perils 
are bad enough, but they faced with high 
courage the perils of the seven seas in a 
period of global war, in passing through 
mine fields, under enemy bombers, before 
the guns of Nazi battleships and destroy¬ 
ers, under the constant threat of attack 
of 500 or 600 or 700 or 800 undersea 
boats, and delivered the cargoes which 
provided our men and the men of Russia 
and the men of England and some of the 
men of China with the weapons of their 
warfare, and provided them with the es¬ 
sentials of the victory which has been 
won in Germany, and are providing them 
with the essentials of the victory yet to 
be won in the Orient. 

I think we may say great things of 
those men. They proved equal to their 
task. They proved themselves genuine 
patriots. They did all that was necessary 
in order to make this vast enterprise and 
undertaking the great success which it 
has been. All honor to them. I wish 
to make one remark which I hope will 
be long remembered. Those men went 
through a long period of war. They un¬ 
dertook a great task, and they brought 
forth a great achievement without any 
labor trouble, without any strikes. 

Without reflecting on those who felt 
that they had a right to strike, and 
without intending to be invidious in the 
slightest degree, I am proud of, I am 
pleased with, and I am grateful—I al¬ 
ways shall be—'to the 200,000 seamen of 
America who manned our ships, did the 
work, never flinched, never failed, and 
never faltered. 

I may say, Mr. President, that in 1030, 
by reason of the death of former Senator 
Copeland, I became chairman of a special 
committee of the Senate to investigate 
conditions In the maritime industry. At 
that time there were serious dlffleulti^ 
and conflicts within the industry. It was 
beset with no end of every kind of fric¬ 
tion. There was some possibility of a 
real disturbance and break-down taking 
place. Let me say that in all our prog¬ 
ress we have not progressed more in any 
respect than we have in the case of the 
maritime Industry. There was trouble 
back In those days, and there was reason 
for it. I am not trying to assess the 
blame. But durliv the past 3^ years of 
war all that trouble see^ to have been 
eliminated. I know of no quarrel be¬ 
tween the Government and the seamen, 
no quarrel between tlie operators and the 
aeaanen, no quarrel between the War 
Shipping Admittietratton and the eeamen, 
and no quarrel between the Maritime 
Administration and the seesneflu Thmr 
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have all beto woHdiii^tocathef In a great 
aehlevemecit. Pair tribute where you 
may* Mr. President, but do not tall to 
pay It to the humble men who have done 
the woifc, stood by their guns and their 
tasks, and who saw their country’s ships 
and their ships' flags through to their 
goala 

So far during the war we have lost in 
dead and missing 6,000 of our seamen. 

I believe that we may say of each one of 
them that he rendered a patriotic serv¬ 
ice, that he died a heroic and patriotic 
death. 

I like to dwell in times like the pres¬ 
ent on what Pericles said thousands of 
years ago in his great funeral oration 
for the Athenian dead. 1 de not know 
that these considerations are the source 
of any great comfort to grieving mothers 
and fathers, but they have a meaning in 
the general consolations of life. Peri¬ 
cles said that the dead who died in bat¬ 
tle for their country become Uie pos¬ 
session of all the ages: that they did not 
die. He said in effect: "You may bury 
them on the battlefield, but their sepul¬ 
cher is the whole earth, and the hearts 
and minds of men in all the generations 
to come. They live in a vitality far sur¬ 
passing the poor vitality of flesh and 
blood, and they live to Inspire, lead, and 
be an example uplifting all generations." 

Pericles was right. There can be no 
doubt about it. Otherwise there could 
be no Justification for the sacrifices which 
men have ^dured. 

Mr. President, when we consider the 
seamen who went down to the sea in 
ships, never to return, I think we may 
share in some degree the honor about 
which Pericles spcrfce. The bones of 
those men may be bleached on the ocean 
floor, but their sepulcher is the hearts 
and minds of the men and women whom 
they served. Their names will be an in¬ 
spiration to seamen in this age, and In 
all ages to come. Their example will 
serve as witness, not merely to their 
deeds, but as an inspiration of faith to 
all men who find themselves placed where 
they must endure and carry on in order 
that others may have a better life. 

Mr. President. I have not filed the re¬ 
port which I was in duty bound to file 
with the Senate. I may say that I have 
written it and that I have It. There has 
been no time during the past 4 years 
when 1 could not have filed It. However, 
I have seen no reason to file a report on 
this subject while things were progress¬ 
ing so well. I shall file it in due time. 
All that we have said In the report and 
all that I have thought of saying will be 
revised in the light of what we now know 
of the seamen and their officers. 1 hope 
to* ffie It at a more appropriate time. But 
I should like to say that we have greatly 
improved the coitions under which 
seamen perform their duties. We owe 
that to the fine work of the Maritime 
Commission. The seamen now have bet¬ 
ter places in which to sleep. They have 
more time for leisure and more proper 
uses of their letsure, 1 think the B^te 
wmfld be pleased to know that X took 
great pains to look into the bills of fare 
provided for breakfast, dimmr, and lunch 
tp Ihe seamen, and I may say that they 
now have be tter food to eat and are given 


better treatment tiian they formerly re¬ 
ceived. I think that is an achievement 
to be considered along with the building 
of the ships. It is in part a source of the 
good feeling which now exists between 
the seamen, the operators, and their 
Government. 

I will take my seat. Mr. President, with 
one further word. I do not feel Jthat I 
can afford to mention names here. I am 
afraid if X mentioned one that I would 
do Injustice to others. Yet I do not 
think I could complete my remarks with¬ 
out a candid word. 

I do believe we owe a great deal to the 
leadership of the Maritime Commission 
as a whole: I do believe that we owe a 
great deal to the tremendous energy and 
fine intelligence and patriotic spirit of 
our shipping administrator. Admiral 
Land, who Is also chairman of the Mari¬ 
time Commission; I do think that we 
could pay tribute to Edward Macauley, 
the designer and leader In the building 
branch: I do think we could say a good 
deal in favor by way of gratitude to Lew 
Douglass as assistant to Admiral Xiand; 
but having just mentioned those names 
by way of honor, X would much rather 
say that the whole thing is entirely cred¬ 
itable to every man and women con¬ 
nected with it here In Washington, at 
sea, on the docks, and in the far ends 
of the earth. So 1 celebrate Maritime 
Day today with a glad, a proud, and a 
grateful heart. 

X do not know what we arc going to do 
with such a wealth of ships, indeed, such 
an embarrassment of riches. Careful 
men estimate that the shipping of this 
country will require 15.000.000, 16,000,- 
000, or 17,000,000 tons of ships, and here 
we are with nearly 60.000,000 tons. Weil, 
we have the ship surplus sales bill now 
pending before the Commerce Commit¬ 
tee and a simUar bill pending before the 
appropriate House committee. I hope 
the hearings will bring us light on the 
subject. I can indulge in one generality 
by way of an objective. We must pay 
our obligations to the other countries. 
We took their ships. X said here when 
we took the ships from Denmark that I 
would stand on this floor and demand 
that she get ton for ton and as good ships 
as we took at any rate; and the same 
thing goes for every other nation whose 
ships we acquired. But after we have 
cleared those matters, we will still have 
a great surplus of slilps. 

X hope we will build up our foreign 
merchant trade; I hope that we will be¬ 
come a great factor in the trade of all 
nations and in aU parts of the earth. 1 
am sure we wUi have an abundance of 
fast ships; I am sure we wiU have a great 
abundance of accomplished and skilled 
seamen and captains: I am sure we will 
have all the operators we will need, and 
we will have an excellent administration 
here. Beyond that 1 would he reluctant 
to make a statement, because I think 
there are many matters In controversy 
which are to be brought out 

But I can con c lude with one statement: 
Due to our Marittme Comadsakm, under 
the leadership of our late Preeident, due 
to the Shlpi^ Administrator and his 
assistants, due to the fine work of the 
operators, who willingly placed their 


ships at the disposal of our Government, 
due to the shipyards and the shipbulld- 
ers, and due to the great host of seamen 
who have manned the ships in sunshine 
and In storm, who mastered the secus and 
faced all the perils of war: who 
proved themselves equal to every de¬ 
mand; and who have not been surpassed 
by the seamen of any fleet of any Icmd 
or time—due to those factors the time 
will never come again when the Senate 
and the House of Representatives and 
the American people will not be mind¬ 
ful of the absolute Indispensable impor¬ 
tance of a merchant fleet to the Nation, 
whether in war or in peace, and all the 
more in peace, because there can be no 
assurance in a world like this that war 
will not come. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I de¬ 
sire to comment briefly on the subject 
which has just been discussed by the 
senior Senator from North Carolina TMr. 
Bailsy] . 1 wish to associate myself with 
him at this time in celebrating Maritime 
Day, because in all likelihood the Senate 
will not be in session tomorrow, and 
therefore we will not be able to discuss it 
or comment upon it on the day set aside 
and authorized by the Congress and pro¬ 
claimed by President Roosevelt In dedi¬ 
cation to the "many thousands of patri¬ 
otic men and women • • • toiling 

through the long hours of the day and 
night in the construction of the great 
fleets of vessels that carry the goods of 
victory to the distant battlefronts of the 
United Nations,” to the "courageous of¬ 
ficers and seamen, all of whom have left 
the security of their firesides and many 
of whom have given their lives for the 
land of their allegiance," and to the 
American people who "are looking for¬ 
ward to the days of lasting peace, when 
the merchant fleets of the Nation, wisely 
used and vigilantly maintained, shall 
sail the seas freed from the perils of 
war." 

Behind the American merchant ma¬ 
rine is a record of outstanding and glori¬ 
ous achievement. Ahead of it is a mam¬ 
moth task, tough and full of danger. 

Xioss than 3 years ago the survival of 
the United Nations hinged on the battle 
of the Atlantic. Nazi wolf packs were 
sinking Allied vessels faster than our 
shipyards could construct theqi. In the 
first year of war the losses in the mer¬ 
chant marine were proportionally higher 
than in any other branch of the armed 
forces. 

But America was at work. Fortu¬ 
nately the Merchant Marine Act of 1936 
had revived the American shipbuilding 
industry, giving us a head start in the 
construction of a merchant marine. 
Whereas between 1922 and 1937 we had 
built only 2 ocean-going freighters, in 
1939 we sent 28 down the ways, the first 
of a new fleet of fast, modern vessels. 
In 1940 we added another 46, and in 
1941, 60 more. 

President Roosevelt asked for 8,000,000 
dead-weight tons in 1942 and we sur¬ 
passed that mark. In 1943 the goal was 
doubled, and yet we surpassed it again. 
We ’^turned out more than 19 , 000,000 
dead-weight tons in that year. In 1944 
we put the emphasis on better ships, and 
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turned out in excess of 16,000,000 dead¬ 
weight tons. 

The tide of battle In Europe was, in 
large measure, turned within the ship¬ 
yards and factories of America. Ameri¬ 
can ingenuity, American determination, 
and American perspiration won that 
battle. 

We built the ships, but we needed an 
average of 50 skilled and brave men to 
man each one. We had about 60,000 ac¬ 
tive seamen when we entered this war 
and in the early days they carried the 
burden. We now have about 220.000, in¬ 
cluding 25,000 officers. About 40,000 of 
these men were experienced seamen who 
had left the industry because of the 
pitiful wages and miserable conditions 
that prevailed in the period following 
World War I. The other 125,000 were 
trained by us. We have trained thou¬ 
sands of boys oelow draft age. and 
.they have acquitted themselves with 
honor and distinction. Other thou¬ 
sands, too old to serve in the armed 
forces, are doing their share in the 
merchant marine. 

Our merchant seamen are in this war 
up to the hUt. A year ago last March 
the late Sacretary of the Navy, Frank 
Knox, made the following statement: 

The Navy and the merchant marine fight 
this war side by side. The entire structure 
of lend-lease was predicated upon the ability 
of the merchant marine to deliver supplies 
to our allies. The Job of the Navy was to 
protect those sea lanes of supply. In the 
opening months of this war the merchant 
marine suffered more casualties than the 
Marine Corps. Nevertheless, these men 
showed the stalwart determination that will 
win this conflict, and got the materials and 
tools of war to England. Russia, and our other 
allies. Today our mighty Navy has treiAen- 
dously reduced the dangers they must face, 
but danger sails ever with them. When peace 
finally comes, the merchant marine will be 
strong in shilled, experienced seamen. Their 
ships will fly the American flag in the lanes 
of trade, as today these gallant seamen serve 
that flag in war. 

In the first 10 weeks of the Leyte cam¬ 
paign, teamwork between Navy gun crews 
and merchant seamen brought down 107 
Japanese planes. Here is what a Navy 
commander of an armed guard aboard a 
liberty ship, the only one of four to sur¬ 
vive a recent Jap attack, had to say: 

If It hadn’t been for the unceasing alert¬ 
ness of my men and wonderful cooperation 
from the merchant crew we could never have 
made It. We fired an awful lot of ammuni¬ 
tion, about 10 tons, all of which the* mer¬ 
chant seamen passed to us. 

Many merchant seamen have been 
awarded the Purple Heart by the United 
States Army for wounds received in 
enemy action. Although the first Mari¬ 
ner’s Medal, the merchant marine equiv¬ 
alent to the Purple Heart, was awarded 
1 year ago today, more than 8,400 men 
have earned this award. More than 
80,000 seamen wear the War Shipping 
Administration’s combat bar. 

Slightly more than 100 seamen have 
been singled out for the award of the 
Merchant Marine Distinguished Service 
Medal. There is certainly no example of 
greater heroism or of more selfless devo¬ 
tion to duty tban Oscar Chappell, able 
seaman, awarded the Merchant Marine 
Distinguished Service Medal posthu¬ 
mously. 


Chappell served aboard a tanker. His 
vessel was struck by three torpedoes in 1 
minute. Within seconds the ship and 
the sea around her were engulfed in 
flames. Chappell was at the helm. Al¬ 
though Injured in the various explosions 
which shook the vessel and surrounded 
by flames, he stuck to his post. 

Chappell sighted seven of his ship¬ 
mates trapped by flames moving rapidly 
across the deck and by a sea ablaze. 
Oscar Chappell put the wheel hard right, 
holding the ship into the wind. He had 
cleared a path in the burning seas for his 
seven shipmates by turning the flames 
on himself. 

General Vandegrift, commandant of 
the Marine Corps, salutes the men of the 
merchant marine as follows: 

The men and ships of the merchant marine 
have participated in every landing operation 
by the United States Marine Corps from 
Guadalcanal to Iwo Jlma—and we know they 
will be at hand with supplies and equipment 
when American amphibious forces hit the 
beaches of Japan Itself. 

With Victory in Europe, all segments 
of the maritime industry turned their en¬ 
ergies to the Pacific war. Our operators 
who have husbanded a fleet five times 
larger than 5 years ago stand ready to 
service this fleet and speed its work. Our 
longshoremen, lacking gear and called 
upon to train new men, have neverthe¬ 
less loaded our vessels in record time, 
and are prepared for the shift. Our mar¬ 
itime unions which have manned the 
ships without delay recruited and trained 
thousands of seamen, and attended to 
their needs, have pledged redoubled ef¬ 
forts. 

At the beginning of the year, approxi¬ 
mately 25 percent of all the industrial 
production of the United States was 
going to the Pacific theater. Now that 
percentage will be stepped up. It is 3,000 
miles from New York to Europe. Prom 
San Francisco to Manila is 6,750 miles. 
From New York to Manila it is twice that 
distance, and many a ship will leave New 
York for the Pacific via the canal be¬ 
cause railroad and West coast port fa¬ 
cilities cannot adequately meet the de¬ 
mand. 

Furthermore, there is the task of re¬ 
deployment, simple word but one con¬ 
noting a tremendous task. We have to 
move enough men and women to popu- 
ulate 10 cities the size of Denver or At¬ 
lanta out of Europe 14,000 miles via the 
Panama Canal or 17,500 miles via the 
Suez to the Asiatic theater. And each 
man means tons of equipment. For the 
quarter of a million men who hit the 
various Philippine beaches it took more 
than a million and a half tons of sup¬ 
plies Initially and a third of a million 
tons more were needed for maintenance 
In the first 30 days. One of our Liberty 
ships will carry just 10,000 tons and it 
takes months to make the round trip. 

Will our merchant marine meet the 
test? Admiral King says: 

The armed forces, with the help of the 
merchant marine, have pushed the fighting 
6,000 miles west. Togsther, they’U go the 
rest of the way. 

While total victory Is still a long way 
off it is necessary to begin now to plan 
for the peace toward which we are look¬ 
ing. Ihe transition to peacetime opera¬ 


tions in the maritime industry will be 
difficult. We must make adoquate prep- 
aration to guarantee that our merchant 
marine remains strong. 

Nearly a half century ago. Admiral Ma¬ 
han told the world that sea power was the 
sum of naval vessels, merchant vessels, 
and bases. We have learned that lesson 
the hard way in this war. Commensurate 
with our great responsibilities in main¬ 
tenance of the peace we must have far- 
flung naval bases and a strong merchant 
marine. If we take the proper steps to¬ 
ward restoration of the world’s commerce 
on expanded levels our merchant fleet 
can serve the peaceful commerce of the 
world while remaining in constant pre¬ 
paredness as an auxiliary to the armed 
forces. 

Mr. President, Congress must adopt an 
all-inclusive program for the ultimate 
conversion of our fleet to peacetime use. 
We must act promptly on a ship disposal 
policy, bringing stability to the industry, 
and establishing the facts by which our 
shipping industry can plan its future op¬ 
erations. 

We must formulate an international 
policy in regard to shipping that will be 
fair to both ourselves and our allies. We 
must proceed with dispatch to bring the 
various international conventions in the 
field of safety at sea and maritime labor 
standards up to date. 

We must take steps to assure that we 
have proficient seamen to man our ships. 
The first step in this regard must be the 
enactment of a measure to meet the war¬ 
time problems of our gallant seafarers. 
Last year. Admiral Land, War Shipping 
Administrator, proposed legislation pro¬ 
viding benefits for war service seamen, 
eligibility to be based solely on war per¬ 
formance. 

Outlining a minimum program the Ad¬ 
miral said that it must— 
protect the health, aid in the employment, 
provide educational and minimum business 
opportunities, and alleviate insofar as pos> 
slhle the contingencies of death and dis¬ 
ability resulting from war service In the 
merchant marine. 

This program has since been Incorpo¬ 
rated in a measure generally known as 
the seamen’s bill of rights which is cur¬ 
rently pending in the House. A similar 
measure will shortly be before this body. 
It has the support of more than a dozen 
governors, of hundreds of mayors, and 
other State and local officials. The State 
Legislatures of California and of Wash¬ 
ington have memorialized Congress to 
pass this bill. The States of Maryland 
and Connecticut have written into their 
laws similar benefits for maritime vet¬ 
erans and for veterans of the armed 
forces. 

I am sure the Senate will give prompt 
action to this problem when the bill is 
brought before it. 

Today our merchant marine is manned 
by resolute seamen. If we allow the con¬ 
ditions of employment to slip back to 
pitiful levels, as we did following the last 
war, we shall perforce make the ships a 
haven for the shiftless and Irresponsible. 
We cannot build a powerful merchant 
marine on low wages, poor food, dirty 
fo’c’sles and archaic emplojrment prac¬ 
tices. 
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For the flnt time In the hletory of the 
American merchant rnarme* the earn¬ 
ings of American seamen have, during 
the course of the war, approached the 
standards of American industrial workers. 
This iias enabled our seamen to marry 
and have homes. Today the majority of 
our seamen have dependents. They must 
be assured continued adequate compen¬ 
sation for their dii&cult and hasardous 
work. 

Nearly a decade ago the Maritime 
Commission suggested that r^lacement 
of the centuries-old system of ship's 
articles with a continuous wage plan was 
long overdue. Ship's articles and other 
archaic emidoyment prac ces must go. 
We must bring our maritime laws and 
maritime employment practices up to the 
twentieth century. 

The training program which has served 
us so well in war must be continued and 
improved. During the war thousands of 
capable officers have come up from the 
ratings. There must be continued op¬ 
portunity for advancement in our mer¬ 
chant marine. 

Although the need has been recognized 
for many years, seamen to this day are 
not protected against the uncertainties 
of their industry. We must soon estab¬ 
lish a permanent system of unemploy¬ 
ment insurance for seamen. Most cer¬ 
tainly if Congress acts first upon emer¬ 
gency legislation to reinforce our present 
unemployment-compensation system for 
transitional postwar years, coverage 
should be extended, at least temporarily, 
to our merchant seamen. 

Last December the American Merchant 
Marine Institute and the National Mari¬ 
time Union joined in the following state¬ 
ment: 

In the maritime industry management and 
labor have shown their capabilities under the 
stress of wartime conditions. The goods have 
been dellrered on time to all fronts through¬ 
out the world. 

Important factors in this successful opera¬ 
tion has been adherence to the agreement by 
the management and the union; the effi¬ 
ciency, sobriety, and strict obedience to 
orders by the ship's personnel, plus operator 
and union cooperation ashore and aboard 
ship. Gontlnuanoe of this policy will not 
only assure prompt delivery of the goods in 
the trying months ahead, hut will contribute 
to the maintenance of a large and efficient 
American merchant marine in the postwar 
period. 

Mr. President, we have the ships, we 
have the men, and we have the teamwork 
to keep the American merchant marine 
strong. This combination will carry us 
to victory In the Padflc. “Wisely used 
and vigilantly maintained,’* our mer¬ 
chant fleet will contxibute to the peace 
and well-being of the world. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. President, 
I do not wish to say a word which might 
in any way mar the splendid tribi^s 
whioh have been paid our merchant ma¬ 
rine a nd its personnel by the Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. BaxlitI and 
the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Bask- 
LKTl. WhUe 1 am loath at this time to 
add apyttfing to what has been said* X 
it is my duty to call the attention 
of the Sephie to one or two facts which 
in the ooprle of time are easily forgot¬ 
ten, taota in connection with the bring* 
lug into mtigbRice of our modem mer¬ 
chant marine. 


First of all, tribute should be paid to 
the late Senator Copeland, of New York, 
for the valiant fight he waged. It may 
be said that he actually died for the 
Merchant Marine Act, because it was the 
labor which he performed in bringing 
that act to f ulflllmmt that weakened him 
to such an extent that he was unable to 
recover from the illness which overtook 
him. It will be remembered that there 
was great controversy in regard to that 
act. especially In relation to the title 
dealing with labor. I wish to add my 
word to the tribute which has been paid 
by the Senator from North Carolina to 
the labor elements in the merchant ma¬ 
rine. Furthermore, by way of pointing 
out an optimistic outlook when we are 
sometimes pessimistic, let me say that 
the Committee on Commerce handed 
over the labor section in that bill to the 
Committee on Education and Labor, and 
that committee drafted a satisfactory 
labor section, which in reality has been 
the foundation stone upon which our 
modern merchant marine has been built. 

I also believe that tribute should be 
paid to the representatives and leaders of 
the merchant marine unions, because 
they fought valiantly for the no-strike, 
no-lockout res<^ution which I presented 
to the Industrial Labor Conference in 
December 1S41, and which became the 
guide and the foundation stone on which 
that conference was able to accomplish 
its pui*poses. 

Mr. President, there is another reason 
why 1 think I should rise at this time and 
call attention to one or two facts in re¬ 
gard to the merchant marine. Our en¬ 
ergies and thoughts are definitely upon 
the Pacific. 1 do not wish to cite exact 
history or exact numbers of ships, but in 
order that our enemy in the Pacific may 
see what is ultimately his doom unless 
he recognizes what is coming, I should 
like to call the attention of the Senate to 
the almighty power behind the irresisti¬ 
ble merchant marine which we have de¬ 
veloped. 

In round numbers, when our first in¬ 
vasion in northern Africa took place, we 
had approximately 600 ships to support 
that effort. When we moved into Italy 
we had approximately 800 ships to sup¬ 
port that attack. When we moved on to 
the beaches in Normandy we had ap¬ 
proximately 1,000 ships to support that 
undertaking. When we moved into Iwo 
Jima there were more than 1,000 dfips to 
support that offensive; and when our 
army moved into Okinawa, there were 
approximately 1,400 sliips to support that 
action. Under those circumatancea, if 
X were the enemy, I should be thoui^t- 
fnl concerning this power. With the 
progressively growing energy which we 
have been able to dlsifiay in one offen¬ 
sive after another, does not the next 
offensive surely spell doom to our enemy? 

X trust that the r em a rk s of Uie Sen¬ 
ator from North Carolina and those of 
the Senator from Kexxtucky; together 
with my own remaiks In regard to our 
growing power upon the 8ee*maybeeome 
a part of the psychological warfare pro¬ 
gram of the OWI. and that thefaet of this 
growbig m^ht may be brought home to 
our oneates in the Pactlle, so that they 
may see that it is^imetor them to reoon- 
sider, to begin to understand the Inevit- 


aUe outcome of that which they so fool¬ 
ishly started, and to realize that unless 
they experience a change of idea and 
mettiod, they are facing certain doom. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. President, it is 
with great pleasure that I have heard 
voloes raised from North Carolina. Ken- 
tudcy, and Utah in praise of our mer¬ 
chant marine. I wish to add a voice 
from Ohio at this time in recognition of 
that merchant marine, its history, the 
part it has played and the opportunity 
that is ahead of It. Our merchant ma¬ 
rine Is a national institution, one in 
which the entire Nation is interested. 
It is of interest to every portion of the 
United States. 

Only yesterday there was celebrated in 
America what is known as I Am an Amer¬ 
ican Day. This was at the request of the 
Congress, which has asked that the third 
Sunday in May of each year be so ob¬ 
served. and it was in accordance with the 
proclamation of the President of the 
United States. So yesterday throughout 
the country we were pasring honor to our 
new citizens, those who had become citi¬ 
zens during the past year by naturaliza¬ 
tion or by reaching the age of 21, thus 
enabling them to vote. 

At the same time, we were bringing 
before these new citizens a picture of 
America at home, a picture of America 
doing business with the world, and a pic¬ 
ture of America's responsibiUty In the 
world of tomorrow. So I believe it like¬ 
wise Is fitting that all over the Nation we 
recognize tomorrow as Merchant Marine 
Day. Inasmuch as there will be no ses¬ 
sion of the Senate tomorrow, we may 
well pause to pay tribute today to those 
in the merchant marine who have been 
helping us to win this war and who will 
be the mainstay of the merchant marine 
after the war. The ships of our mer¬ 
chant marine certainly have been a 
major factor in helping to win the war. 
We pay tribute to those who designed the 
ships, those who built them, and those 
who maimed them. They include not 
only cottbat ships, but auxiliary ships, 
and an types of cargo ships upon which 
members of the merchant marine have 
served. 

It Is recognized that those who serve In 
the merchant marine do not serve as 
members of our armed forces, but they 
take great risks. As has been pointed 
out. 6,000 of those men already have lost 
their lives In the service of our Nation 
in this war. 

We have now reached the point in this 
war where the service of the merchant 
marine probably is more essential than 
it has been at any other period in the 
course of the war. From now on we deal 
entirely with an enemy across the Pa¬ 
cific. We mutt have the Navy; but the 
Navy is Impotent without auxiliary ships; 
and In the auxiliary service I am includ¬ 
ing the merchant marine. So as we pro¬ 
ceed from this point on. we give notice 
to the world, and particularly to Japan, 
of the determination of America, through 
its MAvy and through its merchant ma¬ 
rine, to use its full force in winning the 
war.v 

But we also appropriately look beyond 
the war as we consider this subject. Be¬ 
fore the war our merchant marine had 
shrunk to a small estate; and yet today 
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T/e have the largest navy and the largest 
merchant marine in the world. As has 
been well said, when the war comes to 
an end we shall have the ships, the men, 
and the training schools, and we shall 
have free seamen. We shall have the 
shipbuilding industry and its related in¬ 
dustries. If we lose our merchant ma¬ 
rine, or if it returns to its prewar status, 
it will be a blow to our shipbuilding in¬ 
dustry and related industries, to the 
training schools, and to the many 
ofllcers and men who are anxious to sail 
the ships as their permanent employ¬ 
ment. 

In facing international competition in 
the merchant marine field we always 
have a problem, because of the high 
standard of wages which we pay, and 
the comparatively high standard of con¬ 
ditions under which our men work. I 
believe that now is the time to make up 
our minds to maintain our position in 
this field, and also to maintain the high 
standards under which we operate. Con¬ 
gress has participated in setting those 
standards. The McQuire Act of 1895, 
the White Act of 1898, the La Follette 
Act of 1915, the Jones Act of 1920, and 
undoubtedly other acts have brought 
about the present status of our merchant 
seamen, and put them on a plane where 
they are free men. We may well be 
proud of that status. 

In March, I placed in the Congres¬ 
sional Record, a reference to Andrew 
Furuseth, who was a leader in much of 
the work for our merchant-marine sail¬ 
ors and for this legislation. I quote one 
paragraph from that article: 

The principal accompliahment of Mr. Puru- 
seth can be said to be that in an entirely 
unselfish manner he has. almost single 
handed, been responsible for changing the 
legal status of seamen in the United States 
from that of a comparative serf or peon to 
that of a free-born American citizen. This 
reform he has accomplished in a lawful man¬ 
ner. He has addressed himself to the agen¬ 
cies of law and order that are in existence in 
the United States. He has convinced Mem¬ 
bers of the House and Senate of the justice 
of the seamen’s cause and. accordingly, the 
statutes of the United States have been 
amended so as to provide for the freedom 
which the seaman of today has. 

We, as a Nation, should ^lot permit 
ourselves to be driven from the seas, 
merely, for the reason that we have 
recognized the rights of our seamen to 
serve as freemen on the seas. 

After the war we shall have a great 
Navy. A great Navy cannot exist without 
a great auxiliary; and in order to have 
a great auxiliary available in time of 
emergency, there must be a great mer¬ 
chant marine in existence, ready for that 
time. _ 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BURTON. 1 yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. Does the Senator be¬ 
lieve that our merchant marine is used 
as an auxiliary of the Navy, especially? 

It is my understanding that approxi¬ 
mately 80 or 90 percent of the merchant 
marine is used by the Army. I have 
often wondered why in discussing the 
merchant marine so much oni^iaslshas 
been placed 4ipon the Navy, and why the 
merchant marina is largely compost of 


naval men, when it is used by the Anpy. 
rather than by the Navy, in times of 
war. I have forgotten for the moment 
the figure for the percentage, which was 
furnished to me by the War Department 
at my request; but I am sure the mer¬ 
chant marine is chiefiy used by the Army. 

In considering the merchant marine, 
I think we should consider the part it 
plays in our Army operations: because 
the Navy, as I understand, has auxiliaries 
of its own. 

I am sure the Senator from Connec¬ 
ticut [Mr. Hart] can put both of us 
aright on that matter, but I am sure 
the Army uses most of the merchant 
marine in times of war. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. President. I shall 
be happy to have the Senator from Ver¬ 
mont place in the Record the figures 
which will bring out the fact that, of 
course, the merchant marine does serve 
the entire Nation, both the Army and 
the Navy. Peacetime-cargo ships of the 
chant marine in time of war carries 
into strictly naval ships which serve as 
auxiliaries to the Navy, but the mer¬ 
chant marine in time of war carries 
cargo for everyone—and the Army is its 
No. 1 customer. 

Mr. AIKEN. I shall be glad to send 
to my office for the letter, and have it 
inserted in the Record at this point. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With¬ 
out objection, the letter will be printed 
at this point in the Record. 

Mr. AIKEN subsequently said: Mr. 
President, a short time ago while the 
junior Senator from Ohio was speaking 
I raised a question as to the percentage 
of our merchant marine which was be¬ 
ing used by the Army during this war. 
I have since obtained a copy of the letter 
which I received from the War Depart¬ 
ment under date of March 7,1945, which 
indicates that 59 percent of the ships un¬ 
der the War Shipping Administration is 
being used by the Army. The other 41 
percent I understand is used largely by 
lend-lease for the transportation of 
strategic materials necessary to the 
prosecution of the war. I believe a very 
small percentage of the ships is used 
by the Navy. 

I have brought this matter up at this 
time because there has already been In¬ 
troduced a bill, which will later come 
befbre the Senate, looking to the dis¬ 
posal of surplus shipping after the war. 
As I recall, one provision of the bill is 
that the Navy shall be consulted before 
any ships are disposed of. No mention 
is made of consulting the Army. Inas¬ 
much as the Navy uses only a very small 
percentage of the merchant marine in 
time of war, and the Army uses most of 
it, I hope the chairman of the Committee 
on Military Affairs and the chairman 
of the Committee on Commerce, whom I 
see present, will make sure that proper 
recognition is given to the needs of the 
Army in the disposal of these ships, 1 
do not recall the percentage used by the 
Navy, but it seems to me it is less than 
6 percent, compared with 59 percent used 
by the Army. 

I aSk unanimoua consent that the let¬ 
ter from the War Department be printed 
in the Riooed at this point. 


There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

March 7, 1946. 

Hon. Qsoaox D. Aikxn, 

United States Senate. 

Dear Bsnator Aikrn: Mr. Stimson has 
asked me to reply to your letter of February 
24 requesting information conoeming the 
percentage of W8A controlled merchant 
vessels employed by the Army diiring the 
past 6 or 6 months, 

I find that during the period in question 
this percentage figure has varied only 
slightly between upper and lower limits of 
60 and 68. The average, according to War 
Shipping Administration records, is 60 per¬ 
cent. 

I hope this will adequately serve your pur- 
pc-es. 

Sincerely yours, 

John W. Martyn, 
Administrative Assistant, 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. President, it is 
highly appropriate to have this letter 
printed in the Record. Of course, the 
merchant marine does serve the Army 
and the Navy, but its ships are com¬ 
manded by men of the sea, and many of 
them are officers in the Navy, as well as 
in the merchant marine. 

In looking forward to the time, follow¬ 
ing the war, when it will become neces¬ 
sary to stabilize our operations and to re¬ 
duce our combat Navy, it has been esti¬ 
mated as an approximation that at that 
time we may reduce our operative Navy 
by some 50 percent, primarily among the 
smaller and auxiliary ships, and in a, 
lesser degree among the combat ships. 
However, even if our Navy is reduced to 
that extent, we shall have a far larger 
Navy and a far larger merchant marine 
and auxiliary force than we have ever 
had before in all our history. 

It is clear that we cannot take a pri¬ 
mary part in maintaining the peace and 
security of the world in proportion to the 
quota of the armed forces of the world 
which undoubtedly will be assigned to us 
through the United Nations unless we do 
maintain such a Navy and an adequate 
supporting force to go with it. We look 
forward to a larger Navy and a larger 
auxiliary force, after the war, than we 
had before the war. It will serve as a 
peace-keeping and peace-enforcing 
agency in accordance with our obligation 
as one of the United Nations. 

Furthermore, as a primary factor in 
connection with maintaining our part of 
the commerce of the world, it is obvious 
that if we are to maintain prosperity in 
our country we must maintain a large 
merchant marine under the American 
flag. There is no more Important link in 
the commerce of the world than the 
ships which sail the seas. We realize the 
risk we would be running if a large por¬ 
tion of that link were not in our hands, 
but were entirely in the hands of other 
nations. We realized that risk and we 
felt the consequences resulting from it 
when we started to fight this war in Eu¬ 
rope and in the Pacific. We realized 
that our interests are global Interests but 
that we did not have a global fleet. 

If we can carry in pur merchant ma¬ 
rine a far larger proportion of the world's 
cargoes than we have in 4hke pasU-nei 
primarily for purposes of war,.liut:ior the^ 
purpose of maintaining peace and dc^ng 
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the commerce of the worM---we shall be 
able to maintain a fall opportunity, for 
those who wish to do so, to sail our ships 
or to use our ships to send soods to or 
from the United States. 

It has been suggested that perhaps 
because of the advent of aviation, less 
emphasis might be placed on the mer¬ 
chant marine. It is purely a coincidence 
that yesterday was the anniversary—I 
believe the eighteenth—of the day when 
Charles Lindbergh flew the Spirit of St. 
Louis across the ocean on the first flight 
made by one man alone in an airplane 
across the ocean. Today transoceanic 
flying is routine. But it is likewise clear 
to those who have studied the matter 
that the airplane has not displaced the 
use of ships on the surface of the sea. 
Much freight will be carried in the air, 
but much bulky and heavy freight will 
also be carried on the surface of the 
seas. Increased trade will mean in¬ 
creased transportation both by air and 
by sea. So the maintenance of our 
merchant marine will be a great factor 
in our future activity and welfare. If 
we measure up to our opportunities we 
shall maintain a larger ship-cargo force, 
as well as a larger air-cargo force, than 
we have had at any time in our history. 

I must mention also the shipping on 
the Great Lakes, because one-fourth of 
our tonnage is carried on those Lakes, 
as compared with our shipping from all 
our coasts. We have merchant-marine 
shipping on our lakes, in the coastwise 
trade, and across the seas. It is im¬ 
portant, Mr. President, to give encour¬ 
agement to those who are building ships, 
manning ships, and are engaged in in¬ 
ternational trade, if the Congress of the 
United States is interested in maintain¬ 
ing a merchant marine which will meet 
our needs both in time of war and as a 
great Instrumentality of peace and com¬ 
merce. 

As we turn toward the greater mech- 
anUation of ships which will occur in 
the years which lie ahead, we realize 
tliat our merchant marine will offer not 
only an opportimity for those who build 
and sail ships, but which will call for 
the mechanics and engineers to operate 
and care for the engines and electrical 
machinery in the ships. The modern 
ship is a machine shop and electrical 
plant that calls for the same skills that 
have been the secret of America's suc¬ 
cessful international competition on 
land. 

As we look back at our history I can¬ 
not help but think, as I see before me 
the senior Senator from Maine LMr. 
WmTEl, of the great history our coun¬ 
try has had in connection with its mer¬ 
chant shipping. 1 hope the Senator 
from Maine will add today some remarks 
which will remind us of the great history 
of our American clipper ships, as well as 
the great problems which lie ahead for 
our country in connection with com¬ 
merce on the seas. 

Mr. WHITE obtained the floor. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Maine yield to me for a 
few minutes? 1 should like to make a 
brief observation at this time. 

Mr. WBQtTB. 1 yi^. 

Mr. CHANXniER. I thank the Sen¬ 
ator from Maine for bis courtesy. 


Hr. President. I have been greatly im¬ 
pressed by the statements made by Sen¬ 
ators on the floor of the Senate regarding 
the magnificent production of the Amer¬ 
ican people during these critical and 
tragic years. It must be remembered by 
the American people that all these things 
were done by the voluntary methods of 
free men and women in this great coun¬ 
try. When the history of this war is 
written, It will show what freemen can 
do without compulsion, as compared to 
what has been done by men who were 
slaves, men who were not free, men who 
were driven. 

The magnificent accomplishments of 
free men and women in this war delight 
those of us who insisted in other days 
that the rules not be changed, that 
America be permitted to remain a free 
country where free people, workinf! 
voluntarily, could make this magnificent 
contribution to the peace of the world. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, as one 
representing the State of Maine. 1 can¬ 
not remain silent on a day commemo¬ 
rating the American merchant marine. 
Today we have a great merchant marine. 
It Is serving the Nation in manifold ways, 
and it is making great contribution to 
its welfare. 

I sometimes feel that one cannot con¬ 
template the problems of today or see 
clearly those which lie ahead unless he 
has some knowledge of the history of his 
country in connection with the subject 
matter about which he is thinking. The 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. Burton! has 
suggested that I say something about the 
history our merchant marine; and I am 
glad to turn from what I was about to 
say. In order to respond to his suggestion 
that I speak a few words about the his¬ 
tory of the American merchant marine. 

Mr. President, long years ago Sir 
Walter Raleigh, one of the great navi¬ 
gators of England, who made his contrlr 
button to the downfall of Spain upon the 
seas and to the beginnings of the great 
British Empire which we know of today, 
said in substance that the nation which 
controls the seas, controls the trade of the 
world and so. the wealth of the world. 

Whether Raleigh was fully ju.'^tifled In 
that observation I do not pretend to say; 
but I think as one turns the pages of his¬ 
tory he finds so many instances in which 
sea power has meant national greatness 
and international domination, that one 
is Justified In substantially accepting Ra¬ 
leigh’s observation. In any event, I 
think we may accept it as true that the 
nation which has a merchant marine Is 
in turn assured of substantial commer¬ 
cial and industrial independence and 
national security. 

Mr. President, In the earlier life of 
this Republic our forefathers fully un¬ 
derstood the value of a merchant marine 
to the farmer, the factory, the forest, 
and the entire life of pur country. In 
those early days they gave great thought 
and constant care to the nurturing of our 
merchant marine which today we honor. 

I recall that on the very first Fourth of 
July day under the new Constitution 
Washington signed an act in behalf of 
the Ameiican ship, and that of the first 

II acts passed by the Congress, 5 re¬ 
lated to our ships and the trade carried 
on by them. 


1 believe we know, too, Mr. President, 
that it WEIS the merchant vessel of 1812, 
converted to the purposes of war. which 
won the war of 1812 on the part of our 
struggling young country 

Mr. President, the clipper ship car¬ 
ried the American flag to every sea and 
to every major port of the world. Here 
In America we were great upon the sea 
up to the time of the beginning of the 
Civil War. That war was a tragic event 
for the shipping of our country. During 
that war hundreds of thou.sands of tons 
of American ships of both the North and 
the South were destroyed. Hundreds of 
thousands of additional tons of shipping 
were converted from peacetime purposes 
to purposes of war and an even greater 
tonnage was sold to foreign-flag nations. 

By the end of the war our merchant 
marine was in the saddest condition that 
it had ever been in during almost a cen¬ 
tury of time. At the beginning of the 
Civil War we carried in American flag 
ships overseas 66 percent of everything 
which America sold abroad, and of that 
which was brought from the foreign mar¬ 
kets to the ports of our country. In 1792 
the American ship cEU'ried to and brought 
to us from the markets of the world 92 
percent of all American products sold 
abroad, and of American purchases in 
foreign markets. 

Following the Civil War the thoughts 
of America were turned from the sea. 
Our people thought In terms of the de¬ 
velopment of the great West. The 
thoughts of the youth of our country 
turned to the West, and there was de¬ 
veloped that great area which lies be¬ 
tween the Alleghenies and the Rocky 
Mountains and, indeed, to the Pacific 
coast itself. 

When the First World V7ar started we 
carried not 92 percent of our exports and 
imports; but^we carried in the American 
ship less than 10 percent of the goods 
which America wished to sell, and the 
goods which America desired to buy. 
PracticEUly all such commodities, if they 
moved at aU, moved in foreign flag ships. 
To an alarming degree we are bound by 
* the shackles of commercial slavery. 

Mr. President, the First World War 
brought a new Interest in the American 
ship. We had to have ships, and in order 
to get them we had to bU3ld them. We 
embarked upon a vast shipbuilding pro¬ 
gram. At that time we built approxi¬ 
mately 2,500 ships. We produced more 
than 10,000,000 tons of shipping at a cost 
of approximately three and a half bil¬ 
lion dollars. The United States Shipping 
Board, as It was then known, established 
38 trade routes to the principal markets 
of the world over which to carry our 
goods. There were brought to us over 
those routes the products of other na¬ 
tions. Mr. President, that aroused a new 
interest In our American shipping life 
and in our shipping accomplishments. 

When the war was over, again the 
thoughts of our people turned away from 
the sea. In 1921 we carried on the Amer¬ 
ican ship approximately 61 percent of our 
overseas commerce. By 1927 that ton¬ 
nage Itad dropped to approximately 32 
percent. In 1926 we carried in the Amer¬ 
ican ship only 19 percent of the goods 
of this country moving overseas. For¬ 
eign-flag vessels carried 81 percent of 
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our products. The situation marked, to 
a substantial degree, the dependence of 
America, in a commercial sense, upon 
interests which were alien and hostile 
to us. 

Mr. President, that is not all there was 
to the situation. I have sketched briefly 
the story of the development and decline 
of our trade, our cargoes, and our pur¬ 
chases. As we lost in the percentage of 
our goods carried, other disasters came 
upon us. In 1927 American shipyards 
were building 3*72 percent of the total of 
newly constructed world tonnage. By 
March 1928 we were building in Ameri¬ 
can yards approximately only 2 percent 
of the total tonnage being built in all the 
world. 

Between 1922 and 1928, a period of 6 
years, 800 new foreign ships were built 
and put into the American trade. But 
during that time not a single ship for 
overseas trade was built upon the Atlan¬ 
tic coast, upon the Gulf, or upon the 
Pacific coast of the United States. Eight 
himdred foreign-built ships entered our 
trade, and all the shipyards of America 
produced not a single vessel for overseas 
trade of the United States. 

Mr. President, we were told then that, 
in the light of what had been taking 
place, we faced a disappearance of the 
capacity of America to build a modern 
ship. Our shipyards were going into 
decay, our ways were disappearing. No 
construction whatsoever was being dene 
for overseas service. The physical ca¬ 
pacity here in America to build ships 
was disappearing. Perhaps worse than 
that, we were losing in this Nation of 
ours the technical skill required in the 
building of a modern ship. We were 
told these things over and over again. 
We were fast approaching the day when 
in all the United States there could not 
be summoned the technical pkill to build 
a modern ship. I remember, as no doubt 
some of my colleagues remember, that 
when we built the old Texas, the first 
battleship of our new Navy, we did not 
have in America the capacity to draw 
the plans and the specifications for it, 
and so the old Texas, a great fighting 
ship, was built according to plans and 
specifications furnished by an English¬ 
man. We faced in 1926 and 1927 a simi¬ 
lar condition with respect to the mer¬ 
chant marine. 

Then Congress passed the Merchant 
Marine Act of 1928. That act had its 
merits, and it had its defects. I am 
familiar, I think, with most of both of 
them. But, Mr. President, while the 
Merchant Marine Act of 1928, as a whole, 
remained or. the statute books for 8 
years, it ceased to be a vital instrument 
in behalf of American ships after about 
2 V 2 years. As against the 6 years when 
not a single American ship was built for 
the oversea trade, I set the fact that 
during that 2 y 2 years, under that act, 
there were let 43 contracts calling for the 
building of 54 new American ships and 
the complete reconversion of 68 other 
ships. Whatever may have been the de¬ 
ficiencies of the act of 1928, however it 
may have been administered, that act 
represented the only legislation in three- 
quarters of a century that held any 
promise for the American-built and 


American privately operated ship, save, 
perhaps, the Ocean Mail Act of 1891, 
which accomplished almost nothing, but 
was an effort to do something for our 
shipping. In the Merchant Marine Act 
of 1928. however. Congress did enact a 
piece of legislation that held a promise 
and that had a measure and degree of 
effectiveness. 

That act in the process of time was 
superseded by the act of 1936, by which 
new methods of assistance were invoked, 
and new methods were put into effect. 
Between the time of the passage of that 
act, however, and the beginning of the 
war and the movement of ships built 
elsewhere between the ports of this 
country and foreign ports in the carry¬ 
ing of cargo there was hardly time fully 
to appraise the value of the 1936 act. But 
I still have confidence in it. and I have 
given it loyal support. 

Then came the war, and with it there 
was born an effective Instrument in be¬ 
half of the ships of our country. We 
have gone on during this period of war 
and built the greatest fieet the world has 
ever seen. No nation in all the span of 
time has had under its flag such a num¬ 
ber and such a quality of ships as we have 
today as the result of the shipbuilding 
programs to which I have referred, all a 
result of the demands of war. 

Mr. President, what are we going to do 
with it? I hope we will persist in our 
efforts in behalf of the American ship. 
What has been accomplished is a tribute 
to the genius of our management, to the 
skill of our workers, and the heroism and 
loyalty of those who go down to the sea 
in ships. 

A grateful Nation pauses to remember 
these gallant merchant seamen. Two 
hundred thousand of them are upon the 
seven seas, maintaining a huge conveyor 
belt that feeds the px’oduction of our fac¬ 
tories to the battlefields of the world. 
Ihey are at their posts in the wheel- 
houses. engine rooms, and galleys of 
4,000 ships working for total victory; 
and, when necessary, they are at their 
gun stations fighting for total victory. 

Technically, these men are civilians; 
actually, they are fighters in a hazardous 
service. Hand in hand with Navy gun 
crews they have earned a reputation for 
marksmanship equal to their skill in sea¬ 
manship. They have taken the worst 
the Nazis and the Japs have been able to 
give, and have come back for more. 
They will not rest until Japan shares the 
fate of Nazi Germany, and the seas are 
once more safe for peaceful commerce. 

My own State of Maine has sent more 
than 1,600 of her sons to man our great 
fieet in this war, and 56, as of this time, 
will never return. Each State has con¬ 
tributed men, and each has had its share 
of losses. More than 5,700 seamen have 
been lost in the war; nearly 600 others 
have suffered in Nazi and Jap prison 
camps, and in excess of 5,000 more have 
been permanently disabled. It comes as 
a shock to realize that no comprehensive 
program of protection for the dependents 
of deceased seamen, of care and rehabili¬ 
tation for the war-disabled, and of read¬ 
justment for the more fortunate has, as 
yet, been adopted. The Congress of the 
United States must take immediate steps 


to mitigate, insofar as possible, the ad¬ 
versities of war which have been visited 
upon American seamen. 

We have learned that our democracy 
must be defended 3,000 miles from Nazi 
Germany and 7,000 miles away from 
fanatical Japan. Our merchant marine 
Is a strong arm of this defense. Without 
a powerful merchant fieet the striking 
power of our Navy and our Army would 
be severely limited. 

I hope, Mr. President, the American 
people have finished the course of vacil¬ 
lation toward our merchant marine. 
America wants a merchant marine com¬ 
posed of the best ships that can be built. 
It wants a merchant marine that will 
constantly be abreast of the latest ad¬ 
vances. It wants a sizable shipbuilding 
industry behind its merchant marine. It 
wants decent conditions for our seamen 
who cover the lanes of the seas in their 
ships. 

Our seamen and our ships have made 
a great contribution to victory in 
Europe. Together with the armed forces 
they will carry the war to Japan and to 
a certain conclusion. The most fitting 
memorial to our seamen v/ho have given 
their lives in this cause would be the 
maintenance of a strong merchant 
marine. 

EFFECT OP OPA MEAT ORDER ON SOUTH 
CAROLINA 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, due to the seriousness of 
the meat situation in the Nation, partic¬ 
ularly in my State, South Carolina, I 
wish to bring to the attention of the 
United States Senate a report from Hon. 
J. Roy Jones, commissioner of agricul¬ 
ture of South Carolina. This report is 
a result of a resolution adopted by the 
General Assembly of South Carolina 
which authorized the commissioner of 
agriculture to make an investigation of 
the meat situation in South Carolina. 

I wish further to make public my pro¬ 
test against the recent meat-control 
order which was issued by the OPA. 
This order cuts the quotas of the non- 
federally inspected meat packers to 50 
percent on pork, and 75 percent on beef 
of last year’s quota, the purpose, or at 
least the effect, being to divert the meat 
to the federally inspected meat-packing 
plants. This works a great hardship on 
the South due to the fact that in the 
South there are very few federally in¬ 
spected plants. To give the Senate an 
illustration, let me say that in South 
Carolina we have only one federally in¬ 
spected packer, and at the same time 
we produce in that State sufiQcient meat, 
pork, to feed the people of South Caro¬ 
lina. 

This being true, it is also causing wide¬ 
spread operations in the black market, 
as well as a general break-down of the 
OPA. 

The meat packers in my State think 
that the real purpose behind this order 
is that the larger packers wish to elim¬ 
inate them as competitors by having 
most of the meat diverted to the fed¬ 
erally Inspected meat packers. 

My State, like many other States, is an 
importer of meat, and it is difficult to 
understand why a program must be put 
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Into effoct which would force meat to be 
shipped out of my State and then shipped 
back under the guise of equalizing meat 
distribution. 

As I said a few moments ago, we raise 
enough pork in South Carolina to sup¬ 
ply the people of the State, but we do not 
have federally inspected packing houses 
in the State. 

The packers of my State feel that they 
are about to be put out of business. 
They have offered a sane and workable 
plan to the OPA and have offered to co¬ 
operate and enforce it. 

Let us see to It that proper action is 
taken by this Senate to solve situations 
such as this and at the same time to 
keep down inflation, the real purpose for 
which the OPA was created. 

In order to save the time of the Sen¬ 
ate I ask that there be printed following 
my remarks the report of the commis¬ 
sioner of agriculture of South Carolina, 
and I hope that the OPA will see lit to 
change its ruling and do Justice to all the 
people of this Nation. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection? 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

REPOST or J. ROT JONES. COMMISSIONER OF 

AGRICULTXTRl, TO THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

tn getting data for this report a question¬ 
naire was submitted to all of the wholeeale 
grocers and packers of the State, numbers of 
them were interviewed, as were retail dealers 
and small slaughterers. A sample of the 
questlonnare is attached. The response to 
this questionnaire was remarkable. Four 
days alter it was mailed 84 percent made 
reply. 

Replies were received from 33 counties of 
the 46 counties of the State which indicates 
a good coveirage and a tabulation of results 
gives a good picture of conditions in the 
State. Many of these distributor < serve sev¬ 
eral counties. See attached map; the letter X 
indicates location of a wholesaler from whom 
a reply was received. These countier are: 
Abbeville. Aiken, Allendale, Anderson. Beau¬ 
fort, Calhoun, Charleston, Cherokee, Cliester, 
Colleton, Darlington, Edgefield, Florence, 
Oeorgetown, Greenville, Greenwood, Horry, 
Kershaw, Lancaster, Laurens, Lexington, 
Marion. Marlboro. Newberry, Oconee. Orange¬ 
burg, Pickens, Richland. Saluda, Spartanburg, 
Sumter, Union, York. 

Several who handled salt meats in previous 
years are not handling any this year because 
they are unable to get it. All who are han- 
dli^ salt meat in 1945 say they are receiving 
supplies from 50 to 99 percent lees than they 
bandied in 1944. Only 30 percent report less 
than 90 percent reduction in supplies so far 
this year over last year. 

All of those reporting serve mainly small 
towns and rural areas with the exception of 
two; one of these serves a city while the other 
declares his distribution about equally di¬ 
vided between cities and rural areas. 

All report that the small towns and rural 
areas are experiencing much dilBculty in 
obtaining sufficient supplies of salt meat 
and all report substantial shortages. 

Transportation difficulties do not seem to 
be much of a factor although some report 
they are having a little trouble along this 
line. 

'Perhaps quotations from the remarks of 
some of the questionnaires will give a more 
comprehensive picture of the situation. 
Bare is what some of them say: 

**Wt ordinarily handls three to five thou¬ 
sand pounds dry salt meat per week at this 


season of the year. This year so far X don’t 
think we have had 2,000 pounds. • • • 
local people are running around trying In 
vain to find salt meat to cook vegetables 
with.” 

’'We have only had 150 pounds of meat 
In 4 months.” 

"Have OPA to raise price and let the small 
packers buy some.** 

"In our opinion this shortage will not be 
improved until the OPA allows a. reason¬ 
able profit to the producers of meat and 
also to the packers to allow both a reason¬ 
able return on their work and investments.” 

"Last week we had less than 100 pounds 
of meat for a trade area of 76.000 popula¬ 
tion. We can deliver if the OPA will release 
more to the areas affected. • • • We 
have been out of any fats or oils for the 
past week and none to mention in sight." 

“We had our first shipments of salt meats 
this week during 1945, total weight less than 
600 pounds. We cover several counties." 

"The salt meat in this area is critical at 
this time.” 

One large wholesaler who previously han¬ 
dled salt meat but has discontinued sug¬ 
gests. "Have Government divert part of 
packing houses' output to retail trade for 
the consumers.” 

"We find that the large packers have dis¬ 
continued a lot of small towns and terri¬ 
tories that they would cover in normal times. 
This causes on unusual demand on us." 

"Our purchases la.st year about this time 
average four to five thousand pounds per 
week. We have Invoice received this morning 
from same packer • • • from whom we 

have purchased for years, for 4C0 pounds dry 
salt meat. They state this is as much as they 
can give us at this time • * * our over¬ 

age shipments (this year) being about 600 to 
700 pounds.” 

"Last year we were getting 2,000 to 2.500 
pounds salt meat per week. • • • This 
year we are only getting 200 pounds and 
most of the sections we serve have no other 
sources of supply. * * * situation here 
is really desperate because with small 
amounts we get we can only give our cus¬ 
tomers 1 piece of fat back every 2 or 3 weeks 
and this is all they are getting.” 

"Where we usually bought about 1.000 
pounds each week we get 60 to 100 
now. • • • The farmer is urgently in 

need of meat at present to make a crop. 
There are a few of them that rnl.se enough 
to do them. I kill a hog or two so I am 
not needing any for my own use. If the 
armed forces are really needing the meat 
let them have it but If It Is not being dis¬ 
tributed properly think it .sliould be changed. 
See if you can get us some fat back to work 
a crop on." 

"Wholesale houses such ns ours formerly 
distributed salt meats through the rural 
areas. • • * Since wartime restrictions 

and shortages have developed, packers of 
necessity have curtailed deliveries. • • • 

It has caused many small rural stores that 
supply fai'm people with meats to be out 
of salt meats greater portion of the time.” 

"Larger packers pulling out of markets and 
territories in rural sections. 

"In 1944 we had several can of salt meat 
shipped in • • * but this yaar we are 
unable to buy any for our customers. 

"We do not know what the trouble Is but 
we have not been able to btty a single pound 
of fat back in 1946. 

"Due to the new slaughtering regulations 
which have cut the non-Federtl-lnspected 
plants 50 percent on hogs and because South 
Carolina has onh^e Federal Inspected plant. 
It is my oplnloi^hy we have a eerious salt 
meat shortage. My suggestions would be for 
the OPA to give relief to the uon-Federal- 
Inspected prooetslng plants in South Carolina 
and other States. 

"It is well known by all of us the laborers 
In the rural sections of South Carolina con¬ 


sume large quantities of salt meat In their 
diet. It is certainly for them a basic and 
important food. In recent months the sup¬ 
ply available has been pitiful, and If a record 
could have been made of all the farmers in 
this section who have appealed to us to 
secure for them sufficient meat for their farm 
hands it would sliow quite a volume, and 
even though we are exclusively in the whole¬ 
sale business many, many farmers in attempt¬ 
ing to get meat for their hands are making 
every effort, and we might say unsuccessfully. 

"To an old veteran meat distributor 
* * * it appears to me it will be a miracle 

to produce farm crops on the meager allot¬ 
ment. The Government should realize that 
the Southeast has consumed a large percent¬ 
age of the fat backs for over 76 years. It is 
false economy and totally unfair to divert 
this food to new areas where it is unsuited 
and possibly wasted. 

“We have only two cars in 1945. we usually 
sell two cars per month. • * • Can't buy 
a car anywhere. Salt meat is very important 
in this territory for the help on farms and 
the laborers.” 

"Farmers in this section are In serious 
need of fat back for their farm labor.” 

“Our last shipment came in the early part 
of January and we have been unable to get 
any further supply since that time • • • 
and have been so many rules and regula¬ 
tions in reference to the slaughterers of fresh 
meats until our local butchers are paralyzed. 
They were formerly able to send their butch¬ 
er out who would buy and slaughter cattle 
and hogs right on the farms and bring them 
in to the cooler. All of this Is now prohibited 
and they are unable to procure stock.” 

"I run a country store out In a rural com¬ 
munity and 1 know that you are aware of the 
fact that most Negroes and a large majority 
of whites depend on salt meat as their main 
staff of life." 

*T haven’t been able to buy a pound of 
meat of any kind for my store since January 
1, 1945. The situation Is. in my opinion, 
critical. I have had customers come in and 
tears nearly come In their eyes when you tell 
them there is no meat to be had.” 

"If there Is anything in your power that 
you can do or say that might help get meat 
lor the working people of our country, the 
people that are furnishing the foodstuff for 
the world, it will be a godsend to them." 

COLUMBIA, 8. C., May 18.1945. 

THE CALENDAR 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro¬ 
ceed to the consideration of measures on 
the calendar to which there is no objec¬ 
tion. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
Senator from Kentucky? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I think we should 
have a larger attendance, and I therefore 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken 

Donnell 

Johnston, S. C. 

Bailey 

Eastland 

La Follette 

Bankhead 

EUendcr 

Langer 

Barkley 

Fulbrlght 

Lucas 

Bilbo 

George 

McClellan 

Bridges 

Gerry 

McKellar 

Briggs 

Green 

Magnubon 

Buck 

Guffey 

Moore 

Burton 

Gurney 

Morse 

Bushfield 

ButleT 

Hart 

Hatch 

Murdock 

0’Danl<*l 

Capper 

Hayden 

OM-xboney 

Chandler 

Hlckenlooper 

Overton 

Chaves 

Hoey 

pepper 

Cordon 

Johnson, Colo. 

Reed 
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BusmU Taylor Whlto 

Saltonstall Thomas. Okla. WUey 

Shipstead Thomas. Utah Willis 

Smith Tobey Wilson 

Stewart Wagner Young 

Taft Walsh 

Mr. BARKLEY. I announce that the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Glass], the 
Senator from New York [Mr. Mead], and 
the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Scruq- 
ramJ are absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Florida [Mr. 
Andrews] is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Byrd], the Senator from California [Mr. 
Downey], the Senator from Connecti¬ 
cut [Mr. McMahon], the Senator from 
Montana [Mr. Murray], the Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Myers] . and the 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. Radcliffe] 
are absent on public business. 

The Senator from Texas [Mr. Con- 
NALLY] is absent on official business as a 
delegate to the International Conference 
in San Francisco. 

The Senator from Alabama [Mr Hill] 
is absent because of Illness in his family. 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
Kilgore], the Senator from Washington 
[Mr. Mitchell], and the Senator from 
Delaware I Mr. Tunnell] are absent on 
official business for the Special Com¬ 
mittee to Investigate the National De¬ 
fense Program. 

Hie Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
Maybank] is absent because of a death in 
his family. 

The Senator from Nevada IMr. Mc- 
Carran] is absent on official business. 

The Senator from Arizona [Mr. Mc¬ 
Farland] and the Senator from Montana 
[Mr. Wheeler] are absent on official 
business for the Interstate Commerce 
Committee. 

The Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
Tydings], chairman of the Committee on 
Territories and Insular Affairs, has been 
designated to visit the Philippine Islands 
and, therefore, is necessarily absent. 

Mr. WHITE. The Senator from Ver¬ 
mont [Mr. Austin], the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. Brooks], and the Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. Wherry] are absent 
by leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
Vamdenbbrg] is absent on official business 
as a delegate to the International Con¬ 
ference at San Francisco. 

The Senator from Idaho [Mr. Thomas] 
and the Senator from Colorado [Mr, 
Millhon] are absent because of illness. 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
Hawkes] is absent on official business by 
leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Brew¬ 
ster], the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
Ball], and the Senator from Michigan 
[Mr. Ferguson] are absent oh official 
business of the Senate as members of the 
Mead committee. 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. Cape- 
hart] is necessarily absent on official 
business. 

The Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
Robertson] is absent by leave of the 
Senate on official business of the Com¬ 
mittee on Public Lands and Surveys. 

Senator from West Virginia LMr, 
Rever comb J Is necessarily absent. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Sixty- 
two Senators having answered to their 


names, a quorum im present. The clerk 
will state the first order of business on 

Mr. THOMAS Of Utah. Mr. President, 
it was my request that the Senate start 
at the beginning of the calendar and not 
with No. 200, which was the point where 
the Senate concluded the last call. 
Starting at the beginning will mean, of 
course, that H. R. 2388, providing for 
enlistments in the Regular Army, will be 
reached. 

Mr. BARKLEY. We are starting at 
the beginning of the calendar, not where 
we left off when it was last called. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. I think that 
out of fairness to Senators who have ob¬ 
jected to bills on the calendar we should 
be on the alert as we proceed. I felt 
that I should say this, because I made 
this special request. 

BILLS AND RESOLUTION PASSED OVER 

The bill (47) to amend the Interstate 
Commerce Act, as amended, was an¬ 
nounced as in order. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Let that bill go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be passed over. 

The bill (H. R. 1793) to confer juris¬ 
diction upon the United States District 
Court for the Eastern District of South 
Carolina to hear, determine, and render 
judgment upon the c’aim of the board 
of trustees of the Saunders Memorial 
Hospital, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
want that bill passed over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 461) authorizing the ac¬ 
quisition for park purposes of certain 
land adjacent to Rock Creek Park in the 
District of Columbia was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr. LANGER. Let that bill go over. 

Ihe PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be passed over. 

The resolution (S. Res. 83) to change 
the reference of Senate bill 541, to amend 
the Civil Aeronautics Act, as amended, 
from the Committee on Interstate Com¬ 
merce to the Committee on Commerce 
was announced as next in order. 

Several Senators. Over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
resolution will be passed over. 

INSANE CRIMINALS IN THE DISTRICT OP 
COLUMBIA 

The bill (S. 463) to amend section 927 
of the Code of Laws of the District of 
Columbia, relating to insane criminals, 
was considered, ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc.. That section 937 of an 
act entitled **An act to establish a code of 
law for the District of Columbia,'* approved 
March 3,1901, as amended, relating to insane 
criminals, be, and the same is hereby, 
amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 937. Insane criminals: When any per¬ 
son tried upon an indictment or information 
for an offense or tried in the juvenUe court 
of the District of Columbif^or an offense, is 
acquitted on the sole grouim that he wm in¬ 
sane at the time of its commission, that fact 
shall be set forth by the jury in their verdict; 
and whenever a person is i nd icted or is 
charged by an Information for An offense, or 
is charged in the juvenUe court of the Dis¬ 
trict of Columbia with an offense, end before 


trial or after a verdict of guilty, it shall ap¬ 
pear to the court, from prima facie evidence 
submitted to the court or from the evidence 
adduced at the trial, that the accused is then 
of unsound mind, the court may order the 
accused committed to the Oallinger Munici¬ 
pal Hospital for a period not exceeding 30 
days, which period may be extended l)y the 
court for good cause shown, for examination 
and observation by the psychiatric staff of 
said hospital. If, after examination and ob¬ 
servation, the said psychiatric staff shall re¬ 
port that in their opinion the accused Is in¬ 
sane. the court may cause a Jury to be im¬ 
paneled from the Jurors then in attendance 
on the court or, if the regular Jurors have 
been discharged, may cause a sufficient num¬ 
ber of Jurors to be drawn to inquire into the 
sanity of the accused, and said inquiry shall 
be conducted In the presence and under the 
direction of the court. If the jury shall find 
the accused to be then Insane, or if an ac¬ 
cused person shall bo acquitted by the jury 
solely on the ground of insanity, the court 
may certify the fact to the Federal Security 
Administrator, who may order such person to 
be confined in the hospital for the insane, 
and said person and his estate shall be 
charged with the expense of his support in 
the said hospital. The person whose sanity 
Is in question shall be entitled to his bill of 
exceptions and an appeal as in other cases." 

CONGRESSIONAL AUTOMOBILE TAGS 

The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 2552) to amend paragraph 
(c) of section 6 of the District of Colum¬ 
bia Traffic Act as amended by the act 
approved February 27, 1931, which had 
been reported by the Committee on the 
District of Columbia with an amend¬ 
ment, on page 2. to strike out lines 1 to 4, 
inclusive, as follows: 

At the expiration of the said SO-day period 
It shall be unlawful to display such tags and 
the Commissioners shall be authorized and 
empowered to order removal of any such 
tags from any motor vehicle so displayed. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be en¬ 
grossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time, and 
passed. 

BILLS PASSED OVER 

The bill (H. R. 2277) to insure ade¬ 
quate nursing care for the armed forces 
was announced as next in order. 

Several Senators. Over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be passed over. 

The bill (H. R. 2284) to eliminate the 
practice by subcontractors under cost- 
plus-a-flxed-fee or cost-reimbursable 
contracts of the United States of paying 
fees or kick-backs was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That bill should be 
passed over. I ask that it be passed over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Under 
objection, the bill will be passed over. 

ENLISTMENTS IN THE REGULAR ARMY 
DURING THE WAR 

The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 2388) to provide for enlist¬ 
ments in the Reg;ular Army during the 
period of the war, and for other purposes, 
which had Iieen reported from the Com¬ 
mittee on Military Affairs with an 
amendment, on page 2. line 3, after the 
word “reenlistment”, to Insert ”Pro- 
vidLed, That the number of original en¬ 
listments or reenlistments in force pur- 
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«Uftnt to thii act shall not exceed the 
toM enlisted peacetime strength of the 
Begular Army now or hereafter author¬ 
ised law/' 

Ur, TAFT. Mr. President, may we 
have an explanation of the bill? 

jMr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. President, 
the Army has lost its Regular Army 
enlisted organization completely as a re¬ 
sult of the war; that is, all the men who 
went into the Regular Army went in for 
the duration, and they cannot reenlist 
in the Regular Army. The bill merely 
gives those who wish to become members 
of the Regular Army of the United 
States a chance to enlist or reenlist in 
exactly the same way they could in 
peacetime until the emergency began. 

Mr. President, it is necessary, of course, 
to maintain our Regular Ar^ status, 
and it is necessary that we should not 
lose hundreds ol^egular Army men. 
The amendment pimddes that only the 
number which is allowed in peacetime 
shall be allowed in wartime. Of course, 
nothing like that number will reenlist. 
Mr. TAfT. The amendment provides: 
That the number of original enlietmente 
or reenlistmente in force pursuant to this 
act shall not exceed the total enlisted peace¬ 
time strength of the Begular Army. 

Do those words permit the building up 
of the Regular Army to that strength 
regardless of the question of appropria¬ 
tions, for instance? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. No. I think 
the questions of appropriations would be 
involved. The amendment was put In 
the bill so that the Regular Army could 
not be enlarged from among the .men 
who are now in the Army above its 
peacetime strength of 280,000, if they 
should want to become members of the 
Regular Army. 

Mr. TAFT. Can the Senator tell us 
what the present authorized peacetime 
strength of the Regular Army is? 

Mr. THOMAS of UUh. The peace¬ 
time strength of the Regular Army was 
280,000 men before the emergency. The 
present law providing for that strength 
would prevail. 

Ur, TAFT, That is the figure that ap¬ 
plies to the Army as soon as the war 
en dw- 

Mr. THOMAS of UUh, Yes. I am 
confident that nothing like that number 
will enlist at the present time. The 
prospects are again^ it. 

Mr. TAFT. As I understand, this is a 
bill to accept hot only reenlistments but 
also orlginid enlistments. This is a gen¬ 
eral bm authorizing the enlistment of a 
peacetime army after the war. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. The Army is 
greatly disturbed for fear it may losr its 
opportunity to gain lU regular quoU of 
e^stmente as years pass on in the war¬ 
time. It may find itself at the end of 
the war without its authorized enlisted 
persomtel. The term of enlistment, as 
the Senator knows, is for 8 yeara 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend¬ 
ment reported by the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 
the amendment was ordered to be en¬ 
grossed and the bill to be read a third 
time*, 


The bUl (H. R. 2388) was read the 
third time and passed. 

BILL PAS8ED OVBB 

The bill (H. R. 2348) to provide for 
the coverage of certain drugs under the 
Federal narcotic laws was announced as 

next in order. _ 

Mr. liA FOLLETTE. I ask that the 
bill be passed over. 

Hie PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be passed over. 

THOISAS C. LOCKS 

The bill (8.75) for the relief of Thomas 
C. Locke was considered, ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc.. That Thomas O. Locke, 
lieutenant colonel. United States Army, re¬ 
tired. Is hereby relieved of liability for all 
charges entered against him as post quar¬ 
termaster at Ohanute Field. Bantoul, Ill., for 
the loss of public funds and property which 
were stolen from the commissary at Ohanute 
Field on or about December 2, 1924, and for 
losses alleged to have been sustained in the 
operation of such commissary dtiring the pe¬ 
riod from December 1926 to April 1927. 

6>c. 2. The Secretary of the Treasury is au- 
thorissed and directed to pay, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appro¬ 
priated. to the said ^Thomas C. Locke the 
sum of $1,037.99, in full satisfaction of his 
claim against the United States for reim¬ 
bursement of amounts paid by him in settle¬ 
ment of such charges. 

BLANCHE H. KARSCH. ADMINISTRATRIX 
OP THE ESTATE OP KATE E. HAMIL¬ 
TON 

The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bUl <H. R. 1711) for the relief of Blanche 
H. Karsch, administratrix of the estate 
of BHate E. Hamilton, which had been 
report^ from the Committee on Claims 
with an amendment, on page 1, line 7, 
after “$7,026.60”, to strike out “together 
with interest on such sum at the rate of 
6 percent per annum from November 23. 
1889, until the date of payment by the 
Secietary under the provisions of this 
act.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be en¬ 
grossed, and the bW to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 

MRS. ALMA BIALLETTE AND ANSEL APCT I S 

The bill (H. R. 1658) for the relief of 
Mrs. Alma Mallette and Ansel Adkins 
was considered, ordered to a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed. 

BOYD B. BLACK 

The bill (H. R. 2006) for the relief of 
Boyd B. Black was considered; ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

dr WALTER L. JACKSON AMD CITY- 
COUNTY BOBflTAL 

The biU (H. R. 1260) for the relief of 
Dr. Walter L. Jackson ahd City-County 
Hospital was considered, ordered to a 
third reading, read the thlM time, and 
passed. 

LEE ORAMaM 

The bill (H. R. 1347) for the relief of 
Lee Qraham was oonaUlered, ordered to 


a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 

ROBERT LEE SLADE 

The bUl <H. R. 1602) for the relief of 
Robert Lee Slade, was considered, or¬ 
dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

HATTIE BOWERS 

The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 2007) for the relief of Hattie 
Bowers, which had been reported from 
the Committee on Claims with an 
amendment on page 1, line 6. after the 
words “sum of”, to strike out “$5,000” 
and insert “$4,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be en¬ 
grossed, and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 

FRED A. LOWER 

The biU (H. R. 804) for the relief of 
Fred A. Lower, was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

BILL PASSED OVER 

The bill (S. 57) to confer Jurisdiction 
upon the United States District Court for 
the Eastern District of Virginia, was an¬ 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. LANOER. I ask that the bill be 
PELssed over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be passed over. 

MRS. JAMES ARTHUR WILSON 

The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 592) for the relief of Mrs. James 
Arthur Wilson, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Claims with an 
amendment on page 1, line 5, after the 
word “appropriated” to strike out “to 
Mrs. James Arthur Wilson, Greensboro. 
N. C.. the sum of $25,000. Such sum 
is paid to her both for her benefit and 
for the benefit of her two minor chil¬ 
dren. and such payment shall be in full 
settlement of all claims of the said Mrs. 
James Arthur Wilson, and all claims of 
her two minor children, against the 
United States on account of the death 
of James Arthur Wilson, husband of the 
said Mrs. James Arthur Wilson and 
father of such children, as a result of a 
collision on July 20, 1944, at the inter¬ 
section of Gorrell and Bennett Streets 
in Greensboro, N. C., between the vehi¬ 
cle in which the said James Arthur Wil¬ 
son was riding and a vehicle in the service 
of the Army of the United States” and 
insert “to the estate of James Arthur 
Wilson, deceased, the sum of $5,000. in 
full settlement of all claims against the 
United States on account of the death 
of the said James Arthur Wilson, which 
resulted from an accident, involving an 
Army truck in Greensboro, N. C., on July 
20. 1044: Provided, That no part of the 
amount appropriated by this act in ex¬ 
cess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid 
or delivered to or received by any agent 
or attorney on account of services ren¬ 
dered in connection with this claim, and 
the Mme shall be imlawful, any contract 
to tne contrary notwithstanding. Any 
person violating the provisions of this 
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act shall be deemed guilty of a misde¬ 
meanor and upon conviction thereof 
shall be fined in any sum not exceeding 
$1.000*\ so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc,. That the Secretary of 
the Treasiiry la authorised and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwiae appropriated, to the estate of 
James Arthur Wilson, deceased, the sum of 
$ 6 , 000 , in full settlement of all claims against 
the United States on account of the death 
of the said James Arthur Wilson, which re¬ 
sulted from an accident involving an Army 
truck in Greensboro, N. C.. on July 20, 1044: 
Provided, That no part of the amount appro¬ 
priated by this act in excesa of 10 percent 
thereof shall be paid or delivered to or re¬ 
ceived by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in eoxmection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined in 
any sum not exceeding $ 1 , 000 . 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
‘‘A bill for the relief of the estate of 
James Arthur Wilson, deceased.” 

PAYMENT FOR DAMAGES CAUSED BY WAR 
DEPARTMENT OR ARMY 

The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 981) to authorize payment of 
certain claims for damage to or loss or 
destruction of property arising prior to 
May 27,1941, out of activities of the War 
Department or of the Army, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Claims with an amendment on page 1. 
line 9, after ”$343,95; ” to strike out ”C. W. 
Elsea, $555.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be en¬ 
grossed. and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 

MRS. GLADYS STOUT 

The bill (H. R. 080) for the relief of 
Mrs. Gladys Stout was considered, or¬ 
dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

MAJ. WILLIAM PEYTON TIDWELL 

The bill (H. R. 1877) for the relief of 
MaJ. William Peyton Tidv/ell was consid¬ 
ered. ordered to a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 

CAPT. MILLARD L. TREADWELL 

The bill (H. R. 1016) for the relief of 
Capt. Millard L. Treadwell was consid¬ 
ered, ordered to a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

RUBY DORIS CALVERT, AS ADMINIS¬ 
TRATRIX OP THE ESTATE OP PRBD- 

ERICK CALVERT, DECEASED 

The bill (S. 867) for the relief of Ruby 
Doris Calvert, as administratrix of the 
estate of Frederick Calvert, deceased, 
was considered, ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
aisl passed as follows: 

mFit enacted, etc.. That the Secretary of 
the llwaBUry be, and he is hereby, authorised 
and dirsoted to pay. out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to 
Ruby Doris Calvert, as administratrix of the 


estate of Frederick Calvert, deceased, the 
sum of $2,421, in full settlement of aU 
claims against the United States on account 
of the death of the said Prederick Calvert 
as the result of an accident Involving a ve¬ 
hicle of the United States Army in Reyk¬ 
javik, Iceland, on November 14. 1942: Pro¬ 
vided, That the claimant accepts such sum 
in full settlement of all claims against the 
United States on acopunt of the death of 
the said Frederick Calvert: And provided 
further. That no part of the amoimt ap¬ 
propriated in this act in excess of 10 per¬ 
cent thereof shall be paid or delivered to or 
received by any agent or attorney on account 
of Bei*viceB rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shaU be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guUty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined in 
any sum not exceeding $ 1 , 000 . 

JOSEPH BRUNETTE 

The bill (H. R. 1952) for the reUef of 
Joseph Brunette was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

MARGARET J. POW 

The bill (H. R. 2701) for the relief 
of Margaret J. Pow was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

MARGARET M. MSERSMAN 

Tlie bill (H. R. 1241) for the relief of 
Margaret M. Meersman was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 

NITA RODLUN 

The bill (S. 748) for the reUef of Nita 
Rodlun was considered, ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
thirr^ time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc.. That the Becretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Nita Rodlun, of 
Portland, Oreg., the sum of $83.48, in full 
satisfaction of her claim against the United 
States for compensation for personal injuries 
8U3talne«' by her when the automobile in 
which she was riding collided with a United 
States Army vehicle at the intersection of 
Southwest Sixteenth Avenue and Southwest 
Morrison Street, in Portland, Oreg.. on Sep¬ 
tember 26 1944: Provided, That no part of 
the amount appropriated in this act In ex¬ 
cess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid or 
delivered to or received by any agent or at¬ 
torney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con¬ 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violat¬ 
ing the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon convlc- 
tlon thereof shall be fined in any sum not 
exceeding $ 1 , 000 . 

BILL PASSED OVER 

The bill (S. 2) to provide for Federal 
aid for the development, conatruction. 
Improvement, and repair of public air¬ 
ports in the United States, and for other 
purposes, was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. TAFT. I ask that the bill be 
passed over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be passed over. 

PUNISHMENT FOR INJURING CERTAIN 

PERSONS IN CONNECTION WITH CRIM¬ 
INAL CASES 

The bill (S. 633) to amend the Crimi¬ 
nal Code so as to punish anyone injuring 


a party, witness, or Juror on account of 
his having acted as such, was consid¬ 
ered, ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed, 
as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc.. That section 135 of the 
Criminal Code (88 Stat. 1113; 18 U. S. C. 241) 
be. and it hereby is, amended to read as 
follows: 

** 6 sc. 135. Whoever corruptly, or by threats 
or force, or by any threatening letter or com¬ 
munication. shall endeavor to influence, 
intimidate, or Impede any party or witness, 
in any court of the United States or before 
any United States commissioner or officer 
acting as such commissioner, or any grand 
or petit Juror, or officer in or of any court of 
the United States, or officer who may be serv¬ 
ing at any examination or other proceeding 
before any United States commissioner or 
officer acting as such oommlesioner, or who 
shall injure any party or witness in his per¬ 
son or property on account of his attending 
or having attended attCh court or examina¬ 
tion before such oommissioner or officer, or 
on account of his testifying or having testi¬ 
fied to any matter pending therein, or who 
shall injure any such grand or petit Juror in 
his person or property on account of any 
verdict, presentment, or indictment assented 
to by him, or on account of his being or hav¬ 
ing been such Juror, or who shall injure any 
such commissioner or officer in his person or 
property on account of the performance of 
his official duties, or who corruptly or by 
threats or force, or by any threatening letter 
or communication, shall Influence, obstruct, 
or Impede, or endeavor to influence, obstruct, 
or Impede, the due administration of Justice 
therein, shall be fined not more than $ 6,000 
or Imprisoned not more than 5 years, or 
both.” 

6bc. 2. Section 136a of the Criminal Code 
(54 Stat. 13; 18 U. 8 . C. 241a) is hereby 
amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 135a. Whoever corruptly, or by 
threats or force, or by any threatening letter 
or communication, shall endeavor to in¬ 
fluence. intimidate, or impede any party or 
witness in any proceeding pending before any 
department, independent establishment, 
board, commission, or other agency of the 
United States, or in connection with any 
Inquiry or investigation being had by either 
House, or any committee of either House, or 
any Joint committee of the Congress of the 
United States, or who shall injrre any party 
or witness in his person or property on ac¬ 
count of his attending or having attended 
such proceeding, inquiry, or investigation, or 
on account of bis testifying or having testi¬ 
fied to any matter pending therein, or who 
corruptly or by threats or force, or by any 
threatening letter or communcatlon shall 
Influence, obstruct, or impede, or endeavor 
to Influence, obstruct, or Impede the due and 
proper administration of the law under 
which such proceeding is being bad before 
such department, independent establish¬ 
ment, board, co mmi ssion, or other agency 
of the United States, or the due and proper 
exercise of the power of inquiry under which 
such inquiry or investigation is being had by 
either House, or any committee of either 
? ouse or any Joint committee of the Con¬ 
gress of the United States shall be fined not 
more than $ 6,000 or imprisoned not more 
than 6 years or both.” 

Sec. 8 . Section 186 of the Criminal Code 
(35 Stat. 1118; 18 U. S. O. 242) Is amended to 
read as follows: 

” 8 x 0 . 186. Jf two or more persons conspire 
to violate any provision of section 186 or 136a 
of the Criminal Code, as amended, and one or 
more of such persons does any act to effect 
the object of the conspiracy, each of the 
parties to such conspiracy shall be punished 
in like manner as provided by sections 135 
and 185a of the priminal Code, as amended.” 
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TBUCKK1-OAB8QM XBRIOATION DISTRICT 

The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. M) lor the relief of the Truckee- 
Carson Irrigation District, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Irrigation and Reclamation, with an 
amendment to strike out all after the en¬ 
acting dause and to insert: 

Thst the propoeed ooxxtraet approved ae to 
form by the Secretary of the Interior on 
January e, 1045, between the united States 
of amartoa and the Truokee-Oarson Irriga¬ 
tion District Is approved and. after said con¬ 
tract shall have been duly executed for and 
in behalf of the Ttuokee-Osrson Irrigation 
Dletriot. the aald Baoretary Is hereby au- 
thoriaed to execute it on behalf of the 
United States, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

LOUIS CINIOLIO 

The bill (H. R. 1561) for the relief of 
the legal guardian of Louis Onlgllo was 
considered, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

LEGAL GUARDIAN OF VONNIE JONES. A 
MINOR 

The bill (H. R. 780) for the relief of 
the legal guardian of Vonnie Jones, a 
minor, was considered, ordered to a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed. 
FRANK LORE AND SUZABETB VIDOTTO 

The bill (H. R. 1910) for the reUef of 
Frank Lore and Elizabeth Vidotto was 
considered, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

EDWARD LAWRENCE KUNZE 

The bill (H. R. 2129) for the relief of 
Edward Lawrence Kunze was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

ADELL BROWN AND ALICE BROWN 

The bill (H. R. 244) for the reUef of 
Aden Brown and Alice Brown was con¬ 
sidered, ordered to a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

ALEXANDER SAWYER 

The bill (H. R. 2861) for the relief of 
Alexander Sawyer was considered, or¬ 
dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

MRS. OBBIRUDE WZIR LILLIS 

The Seuite proceeded to consider the 
blU (S. 672) for the relief of Mrs. Ger¬ 
trude Wier lillis, which had been re¬ 
ported from the Oommittee on Claims 
with an amendment on page 1, line 5, 
after the words *‘appr(^ate, to,'* to 
strike out: "Mrs. Gertrude Weir Lillis, of 
Brunswick, Oa., the sum of $3,000. in full 
satisfaction of her claim against the 
United States for compensation for per¬ 
sonal injuries sustained by her minor 
son, Clifton Weir, on May 24. 1044. at 
Brunswick. Oa,, when he dropped a live 
grenade which had been found outside a 
Uhlted States Army rifle range, and had 
come Into the possession of Clifton Weir" 
Bxifi Insert nhe legal guardian of Clifton 
R. Weir, a minor, the sum of $1,500, in 
full settlement of all claims against the 
United States for compensation for per¬ 
sonal injuries sustained by said Clifton 
R. Wdr, on May 24, i04«, at Brunswick. 


Ga«, when he dropped an unexploded rifle 
grenade which had been found outside a 
United States Army rifle range and had 
come into the possession of said Clifton 
R. Weir", so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury Is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to the legal guardian 
of Clifton R. Weir, a minor, the sum of $1A00. 
in fun settlement of aU claims against the 
United States for compensation for personal 
injuries sustained by said CUfton R. Weir, 
on May 24. 1044, at Brunswick, Oa.. when he 
dropped an unexplodad rifle grenade which 
had been found outside a United States Army 
rifle range and bad come Into the possession 
of said Clifton B. Weir: Provided, That no 
part of the amount appropriated in this act 
In excess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid 
or delivered to or received by any agent or 
attorney on account of eervices rendered In 
connection with thia claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con¬ 
trary notwithsundlng. Any pereon violating 
the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guUty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined In any sum not exceed¬ 
ing $1,000. 

The conendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
"A bill for the relief of the legal guardian 
of Clifton R. Weir.” 

MR. AND MRS. JOHN T. WEBB. SR. 

The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (8. 784) for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. John T. Webb, 8r., which had been 
reported from the Committee on Claims, 
with an amendment, on page 1, line 6. 
after the words “sum of”, to strike out 
‘‘$10,619.95’* and Insert “$7,619.95’*, so as 
to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc.. That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Mr, and Mrs. John 
T. Webb, Sr., of Delaware City. Del., the sum 
of $7.519a0. In tuU satisfaction of their 
against the United States (1) for 
compensation for the deaths of their minor 
eons. John T. Webb. Jr., and Henry P. Webb, 
due to personiU injuries resulting from the 
explosion of a rocket projectile which bad 
come Into their possession through the neg¬ 
ligence of United States military personnel, 
and (2) for reimbursement of funeral ex¬ 
penses Incurred by them on account of such 
deatbe: Provided, That no part of the amount 
appropriated In this act In excess of 10 per¬ 
cent thereof shall be paid or delivered to or 
received bjr any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
and the same shaU be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwit h s t an d i ng . 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act be deemed guUty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be Uned in 
any sum not exceeding $1,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third I'eading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

MYLBSF8B2 

The bill (H. R. O0S> for the relief of 
Myles Perz was considered, <Mered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read 
“An act for the reUef of the estate of 
Myles Perz.**' 


MATTHEW MATTAS 

The Senate proceeded to cmisider the 
bill (H. R. 103U for the reUef of Matthew 
Mattas, which had been reported from 
the Committee on Claims, with an 
amendment, on page 1, Une 6. after the 
words '’sum of**, to strike out “$12.500’* 
and insert “$7,924.** 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be en¬ 
grossed, and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The blU was read the third time and 
passed. 

YELLOWSTONE RIVER BRIDGE, 
FAIRVIEW, MONT. 

The bill (8. 234) a\ithorizing the con¬ 
struction of a free highway bridge across 
the YeUowstone River near Pairview, 
Mont., was considered, ordered to be en¬ 
grossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc.. That In order to facili¬ 
tate interstate commerce, improve the postal 
service, and provide for military and other 
purposes, the States of North Dakota and 
Bfontana. Jointly or severaUy, art hereby au¬ 
thorized to construct, maintain, and operate 
a free highway bridge and approaches there¬ 
to across the Yellowstone River, at a point 
suitable to the Interests of navigation, near 
Pairview. Mont., In accordance with the pro¬ 
visions of the act entitled “An act to regulate 
the construction of bridges over navigable 
waters,’* approved March 23. 1906, and subject 
to the conditions and limitations contained 
in this act. 

6xc. 2. There are hereby conferred upon 
the States of North Dakota and Montana all 
such rights and powers to enter upon lands 
and to acquire, condemn, occupy, poesesa. 
and use real estate and other property needed 
for the location, construction, operation, and 
maintenance of such bridge and its ap¬ 
proaches as are poasossed by railroad corpo¬ 
rations for railroad purposes or by bridge 
corporations for bridge purposes in the State 
in which real estate or other property is situ¬ 
ated. upon making Just compensation there¬ 
for, to be ascertained and paid according to 
the laws of such State, and the proceedings 
therefor sbaU be the same as in the condem¬ 
nation or expropriation of property for pub- 
Uc purposes In such State. 

Sec. 8. The right to alter, amend, or repeal 
this act ta hereby expressly reserved. 

M IB SIS8 IPPI RIVER BRIDGE. FRIAR 
POINT. MISS., AND HELENA. ARK. 

The Senate proceeded to consider the 
hill (6.454) to extend the times for com¬ 
mencing and completing the construc¬ 
tion of a bridge across the Mississippi 
River at or near Friar Point. Miss., and 
Helena. Ark., which had been reported 
from the Committee on Commerce with 
an amendment to strike out all after the 
enacting clause and insert: 

That the act approved May 17, 1989, here¬ 
tofore extended by acts of Oongresa approved 
May 27,1940, and July 14. 1941. and February 
12. 1944. creating the Arkansas-Mlsslsslppl 
Bridge Commission and authorizing such 
Commission to construct, msintain, and op¬ 
erate a bridge and approaches thereto acroes 
the Mississippi River, at or near Friar Point, 
Miss., and Helena. Ark., be, and is hereby, re¬ 
vived and reenacted: I^oolded, That this act 
shall be null and void unless the actual con¬ 
struction of the bridge herein referred to ^ 
commenced within 1 year and completed 
within 3 years from the daXe of approval 

Sac. 2. The right to alter, amend, or repeal 
this act is hereby expressly reserved. 

The amendment was agreed to. 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill to revive and reenact the act en¬ 
titled *An act creating the Arkansas- 
Misslsslppl Bridge Commission; defining 
the authority, power, and duties of said 
Commission; and authorizing said Com¬ 
mission and its successoi’s and assigns to 
construct, maintain, and operate a bridge 
across the Mississippi River at or near 
Friar Point, Miss., and Helena, Ark., and 
for other purposes,’ approved May 17, 
1939.” 

COLUMBIA RIVER TOLL BRIDGE, 
ASTORIA, OREO. 

The bill (S. 574) to revive and reenact 
the act entitled “An act authorizing the 
Oregon-Washington Bridge Board of 
Trustees to construct, maintain, and op¬ 
erate a toll bridge across the Columbia 
River at Astoria. Clatsop County. Oreg.*’, 
approved June 13, 1934, was announced 
as next In order. 

Mr. LANQER. Let the bill go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be passed over. 

Mr. LANOER subsequently said: Mr. 
President, when Senate bill 574, Calendar 
No. 238, was reached on the call of the 
calendar a short while ago, I objected to 
its consideration. I objected to it not 
because of any objection to this partic¬ 
ular bill, but because I am opposed to all 
toll bridges. It seems to me that if the 
Government can build a bridge over the 
Peace River in Canada, costing more 
than $1,000,000, and donate it to Canada, 
certainly we ought not to have any toll 
bridges in the United States. 

However, the Senator from Oregon 
[Mr. Cordon], the author of the bill, has 
stated to me that there is no chance of 
obtaining a free bridge in that particular 
place. Therefore I withdraw all objec¬ 
tion, and ask that the bill be passed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be stated by title for the informa¬ 
tion of the Senate. 

The Lecoslatzve Clerk. A bill (S. 574) 
to revive and reenact the act entitled 
“An act authorizing the Oregon-Wash¬ 
ington Bridge Board of Trustees to con¬ 
struct. maintain, and operate a toll 
bridge across the Columbia River at As¬ 
toria. Clatsop County. Oreg.” approved 
June 13, 1934. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the present considera¬ 
tion of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bUl. which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Commerce, with an amendment, to strike 
out all after the enacting clause and 
insert: 

That the time* for commencing and com¬ 
pleting the construction of a bridge aeroes 
the Columbia River in Clatsop County, Oreg., 
authorized to be built by the Oregon-Wash- 
Ington Bridge Board of Tmstees by an act of 
Congress approved June 18.1034, as amended, 
as heretofore extended by acts of Congress 
approved August 80. 1980, January 27, 1086, 
August 8. 1087. May 86. 1038. August 5. 1030, 
Deoembbr 16. 1040, and Iday 8.1045, are fur- 
tto 2 and 4 years, rMpej^lvejj^t frpm 

The fhttiendnient was agreed to. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill to extend the times for commenc¬ 
ing and completing the construction of a 
bridge across the Columbia River in Clat¬ 
sop County. Oreg.** 

PIQBON RIVER BRIDGE. MIMNBSOTA 

The bill (H. R. 1659) authorizing the 
Department of Highways of the State of 
Minnesota to construct, maintain, and 
operate a bridge across the Pigeon River 
was considered, ordered to a third read¬ 
ing, read the third time, and passed. 

MISSOURI RIVER HIGHWAY BRIDGE, 
NORTH DAKOTA 

The bill (S. 233) granting the consent 
of Congress to the State of North Dakota 
to construct, maintain, and operate a fee 
highway bridge across the Missouri River, 
was considered, ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc.. That the consent of Con¬ 
gress is hereby granted to the State of North 
Dakota to construct, maintain, and operate a 
free highway bridge and approaches thereto 
across the Missouri River, at a point suitable 
to the Interests of navigation, from McLean 
County to either Mercer County or Oliver 
County. N. Dak., in accordance with the pro¬ 
visions of the act entitled “An act to regu¬ 
late the construction of bridges over naviga¬ 
ble waters." approved March 28. 1006, and 
subject to the conditions and limitations 
contained in this act. 

Skc. 2. The right to alter, amend, or repeal 
this act is hereby expressly reserved. 

ST. CROIX RIVER BRIDGE. HUDSON. 

WIS. 

The bill (S. 527) to extend the times 
for commencing and completing the con¬ 
struction of a bridge across the St. Croix 
River at or near Hudson, Wis., was con¬ 
sidered, ordered to be engrossed for a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc.. That the times for com¬ 
mencing and completing the construction 
of a bridge across the St. Croix River at or, 
near Hudson, Wis., authorized to be built 
by the States of Minnesota and Wisconsin, 
jointly or separately, by an act of Congress 
approved July 17. 1942, as extended by the 
act of Congress approved June 22, 1043, are 
hereby extended until the end of 1 and 8 
years, respectively, after the date of the ter¬ 
mination of the imltmited national emergen¬ 
cy proclaimed by the President on May 27, 
1041. 

SAUNDERS MEMORIAL HOSPITAL 

The bill (S. 693) for the relief of the 
Saunders Memorial Hospital was con¬ 
sidered, ordered to be engrossed for a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury Is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriate to the Satmders 
Memorial Hospital, Florence, B. O., the sum 
of $26,000. The payment of such siuh shall 
be in full settlement of all claims against 
the United States on account of losses sus¬ 
tained by such hospital as the result of the 
failure of the United States Army Xnginoer 
Corps to carry out a contract to leaM or 
purchase such hospital to the UiiiteA4Mate8. 
for the duration of the present war, ami 6 
months thereafter: Provided, That no part 


of the amount appropriated In this act in 
excess at 10 percent thereof shall be paid or 
delivered to or received by any agent or at¬ 
torney on account of services rendered In 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con¬ 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violat¬ 
ing the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon convic¬ 
tion thereof shall be fined in any sum not 
exceeding $1,000. 

BRIDGE ACROSS TUG PORK OF THE BIG 

SANDY RIVER. NEAR WILLIAMSON, W. 

VA. 

The bill (H. R. 1184) to authorize 
Slater Branch Bridge and Road Club to 
construct, maintain, and operate a free 
suspension bridge across the Tug Fork 
of the Big Sandy River at or near Wil¬ 
liamson, W. Va.. was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

MISSISSIPPI RIVER HIGHWAY BRIDGE, 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 

The bill (H. R. 1652) granting the con¬ 
sent of Congress to the State of Lou¬ 
isiana to construct, maintain, and oper¬ 
ate a free highway bridge across the Mis¬ 
sissippi River at or near New Orleans. 
La., was considered, ordered to a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed. 
SIDNEY B. WALTON 

The bill (H. R. 1069) for the relief of 
Sidney B. Walton was considered, or¬ 
dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

M. E. CAFPERATA AND JOHN GRANATA 

The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 144) for the relief of M. E. Caf- 
ferata and John Qranata, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Claims with an amendment on page 1. 
line 9, after the word “colony**, to insert 
a proviso, so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc.. That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, author¬ 
ized and directed to pay. out of any money 
in the Treastiry not otherwise appropriated, 
the sum at $260 to M. E. Oafferata and John 
Granata, Reno, Nev., as payment for damages 
done to property owned by them near Reno, 
Nev., by children of various Indian parents 
living on the Reno-Sparks Indian colony: 
Provided, That no part of the amount appro¬ 
priated in this act in excess of 10 percent 
thereof shall be paid or delivered to or re¬ 
ceived by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered In connection with this 
clalxa, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined In 
any sum not exceeding $1,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

IDA F. BRAUN AND OTHERS 

The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (8.642) for the relief of Ida F. Braun. 
Alice Braun Menges, and Carl J. Braun, 
individually and as executors of the 
estate of Hedwig W. Braun, deceased, 
and as legatees and beneficiaries of the 
will of Hedwig W. Braun, deceased, and 
as the sole parties in interest by sucees- 
. Sion under the last wUl and testament 
of Hedwig W. Braun, deoeased, and, un¬ 
der the last will and testament of Her* 
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man W. Braun, deceased, which had been 
reported from the Committee on Claims 
with an amendment on page 2, line 6, 
after the numerals ^$25,094.30”, to strike 
out **with interest thereon from Novem¬ 
ber 13, 1920**, so as to make the bill 
read: 

Be it enacted, etc.. That the Secretary of 
the Treasury te authorised and directed to 
pay. out of any money In the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Ida F. Braun, 
Alice Braun Manges, and Carl J. Braun, in¬ 
dividually and as executors of the estate of 
Hedwig W. Braun, deceased, and as legatees 
and beneficiaries of the will of Hedwig w. 
Braun, deceased, and as the sole parties in 
interest by succession under the last will 
and testament of Hedwig W. Braun, deceased, 
and under the last will and testament of 
Herman W. Braun, deceased, the sum of 
$26,094.20. Such sum represents the amount 
of overpayment of estate tax made on No- 
vtmber 18. 1020, with respect to the value of 
certain insurance policies on the life of 
Herman W. Braun who died testate on May 
24, 1919. A claim was filed with the Com¬ 
missioner of Internal Revenue on November 
10, 1026, for refund of such tax. and re¬ 
jected because of the lapse of the statutory 
period of limitations governing the institu¬ 
tion of such claims. Two suits were brought 
during 1932 and 1933 for refund of such tax 
but in both cases relief was denied. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

WIDOW OP JOSEPH C. AKIN 

The bill (S. 620) for the relief of the 
widow of Joseph C. Akin was considered, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third read¬ 
ing, read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, etc,. That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, author¬ 
ized and directed to pay. out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
to Birs. Joseph C. Akin, of Dolores, Monte¬ 
zuma County, Colo., widow of Joseph C. Akin, 
who, while in the discharge of his duty as a 
deputy United States marshal, was killed by 
a band of renegade Ute Indians while he was 
attempting to arrest one Tse-Ne-Oat, a Ute 
Indian charged, with murder, on the 21st 
day of February 1915, the sum of $3,906, in 
addition to the sum paid to her under the 
act of March 1.1921, on account of the mur- 
d " of her K .id husband while in the regular 
discharge of his duties in the service of the 
Qov emm en of the United States: Provided, 
That no port of the amount appropriated In 
this act in excess of 10 percent thereof shan 
be paid or delivered to or received by any 
agent or attorney on account of services ren¬ 
dered in nonnection with this claim, and the 
same shall be unlawful, any contract to the 
contrary notwithstanding. Any person vio¬ 
lating the provisions of this act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000. 

BILMmA AREA SOARING CO^. 

The bUl (8. 842) for the relief of the 
Elmirs Area 8oaHiig Corp. was consid¬ 
ered, ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed, 
as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury Is hereby authorized and di¬ 
rected to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to the 
Xlmira Area Soaring Oorp., a nonprofit 
organization, of mrnira. T., the sum of 
$894H)7J21, in full satlslkcUon of its Claim 
against the United States for compensation 


for losses arising from a contract (Ho. W 
685 ac-28184 (8147)) made with the Army 
Air Forces for the training of glider pilot 
personnel: Provided, That the money paid 
to such corporation xmder this act shall 
be used by It for making a pro rata dis¬ 
tribution to its creditors on account of 
outstanding Indebtedness which was in¬ 
curred by such corporation between April 
18. 1942, and January 14. 1943, the period 
during which such contract was in effect, 
and payment shall be made to such corpora¬ 
tion imder this act only upon condition that 
it file with the Secretary of the Treasury 
a written agreement to use such money for 
such purpose: Providfd further. That no 
part of the amoimt appropriated in this 
act In excess of 10 percent thereof shall be 
paid or delivered to or received by any agent 
or attorney on account of services rendered 
in connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con¬ 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violat¬ 
ing the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon convic¬ 
tion thereof shall be fined in any sum not 
exceeding $1,000. 

PAUL T. THOMPSON 

The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 905) for the relief of Paul 
T. Thompson, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Claims with an 
amendment on page 1, line 5, after the 
words "the sum of** to strike out **$2,750*' 
and insert *‘$1,500.** 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be en¬ 
grossed, and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

*rhe bill was read the third time and 
passed. 

MR. AND BdRS. STEPHEN E. BANDERS 

The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 956) for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. Stephen £. Sanders, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Claims with amendments, on page 1, line 
6, after the words "the sum of’*, to strike 
out "$2,000*' and insert "$1,000'*; in line 
6. after the word "sustedned", to insert 
"and for medical and hospital expenses 
incurred**; and bn page 2, line 2, after 
the words "the sum of'*, to strike out 
**$385.67" and Insert **$50.'* 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the tliird time, 
and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc.. That the Secretary of 
the Treasury la authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in tlie Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, (1) to Mrs. Stephen 
£. Sanders, of Klttcry Point. Maine, the sum 
of $1,000, In full sutlsfnction of her claim 
against the United States for compenaation 
for personal injuries sustained and for medi¬ 
cal and hospital expenses incurred hy her as 
the result of an accident which occurred 
when the automobile which she was driving 
was struck by a United States Army vehicle 
In Klttery Point, Maine, on September 3, 
1912, and (2) to Stephen B. Sanders of Klttery 
Point. Maine, the sum of $60, in full satis¬ 
faction of his claim against the United States 
for compensation for damages to his auto¬ 
mobile not covered by lasuranee as a result 
of such accident: Provided, *rhat no part of 
the amount appropriated In this act In excess 
of 10 percent thereof shaU be paid or de¬ 
livered to or received by any agent or attor¬ 
ney on account of wemcee rendered In con- 
nectlon^with this claim, and the same shall 
be unlawful, any contract to the contrary 
notwithstanding. Any person violating the 
provisions of this act ahaU be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
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thereof shall be fined In any sum not ex¬ 
ceeding $1,0C0. 

WILLIAM B. SOOTT 

The bill (S. 712) for the relief of Wil¬ 
liam B. Scott was considered, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc.. That the Adminis¬ 
trator of Civil Aeronautics is authorized and 
directed to provide for the transportation 
from Norfolk. Va., to Jacksonville, Fla., of 
the furniture and other household effects of 
William B. Scott, which were transported by 
the Navy Department to Norfolk, Va., from 
the naval operating base at Guantanamo 
Bay, Cuba, where the said William B. Scott 
was formerly stationed as an employee of 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration, and 
(1) to pay the cost of transporting such fur¬ 
niture and other household effects from Nor¬ 
folk, Va., to Jacksonville, Fla., and (2) to re¬ 
imburse the said William B. Scott for ex¬ 
penses incurred by him in providing for the 
storage of such furniture and other house¬ 
hold effects from the date of arrival thereof 
in Norfolk. Va.. to the date of transportation 
thereof to Jacksonville. Fla., as herein pro¬ 
vided, from any appropriation available for 
paying traveling expenses of employees of 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration. 

FRANCIS X. SERVATTES 

The bill (H. R. 1847) for the relief of 
Francis X. Servaites, was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third 
lime, and passed. 

MRS. BESSIE I. CLAY 

The bill (H. R. 1598) for the relief of 
Mrs. Bessie 1. Clay, was considered, or¬ 
dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

RIGHT TO COMMAND OP OFFICERS OP 
THE DENTAL CORPS OF THE ARMY 

The bill (S. 918) to remove the limi¬ 
tation on the right to command of of¬ 
ficers of the Dental Corps of the Army 
which limits such officers to command 
in that corps was considered, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the net entitled 
**An act making appropriation for the sup¬ 
port of the .Army fear the fiscal yoar ending 
Juno 80, 1912,” approved March 3. 1911, is 
amendod by striking out from the fourth 
paragraph under the heading “Modlcal De- 
iwrtment” the sentence which reads: “Their 
right to command shall be limited to the 
dental corps” (38 Stat. 1054; 10 U. S. C. 130). 

INCREASE IN PAY OF CHAPLAIN. UNITED 
STATES MILITARY ACADEMY 

The bill <S. 967) to authorize ail in¬ 
crease in the pay of the chaplain at the 
United States Military Academy while 
serving under reappointment for an ad¬ 
ditional term or terms was considered, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third read¬ 
ing, read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, etc.. That the act entitled 
“An act to amend section 1309, Revised Stat¬ 
utes. providing a chaplain for the Military 
Academy.” approved February 18, 1896 ( 29 
Stat. 8), as amended by the act entitled 
“An act to fix the pay and allowances of 
chaplain at the United States Military Acad¬ 
emy,” approved May 16. 1928 (45 Stat. 673), 
is amended by deleting the period at the end 
thereof and substituting therefor a colon and 
adding the following: *Trovidrd, That the 
Slid chaplain shall, while so serving under 
any reappointment for an additional term or 
terms, receive a salary of $6,000 per annum 
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and be entitled to the same allowances as 
herein provided/’ 

INTERSTATE PETROLEUM PIPE LINES RE¬ 
LATED TO NATIONAL DEFENSE 

The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 2600) to amend section 9 of 
the act entitled '*An act to facilitate the 
construction, extension, or completion of 
Interstate petroleum pipe lines related to 
national defense, and to promote inter¬ 
state commerce,” approved July 30,1941, 
as amended, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Interstate Com¬ 
merce, with an amendment, on page 2. 
line 2, after the word “thereof”, to strike 
out “ ‘June 30,1947‘ ”, and insert “ ‘June 
30. 1946.’ ” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be en¬ 
grossed, and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 

REPEAL OP PORTION OP APPROPRIATION 

AND CONIRACT AUTHORIZATION OP 

MARITIME COMMISSION 

The Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 177) 
repealing a portion of the appropriation 
and contract authorization available to 
the Maritime Commission, was con¬ 
sidered, ordered to a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

TRANSFER OP CERTAIN LANDS IN RAPIDES 
PARISH. LA. 

The bill (S. 660) to transfer certain 
lands situated in Rapides Parish. La., to 
board of supervisors of Louisiana State 
University and Agricultural and Mechan¬ 
ical College was considered, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, upon the writ¬ 
ten consent of the majority of directors of 
the Louisiana Rural Rehabilitation Corpora¬ 
tion, the Secretary of Agriculture is hereby 
directed to convey, grant, transfer, and quit¬ 
claim forthwith to the board of supervisors 
of Louisiana State University and Agricul¬ 
tural and Mechanical College, subject to a 
covenant on the part of such board to use 
such property for the establishment and 
maintenance of an agricultural and voca¬ 
tional school, all right, title, claim, interest, 
equity, and estate in and to the following- 
described lands administered by the 6ecre- 
tvsy as trustee under an agreement of trans¬ 
fer, dated March 31,1937, with the Louisiana 
Rural Rehabilitation Corporation and sit¬ 
uated In the parish of Rapides, State of 
Louisiana, together with the Improvements 
thereon and the rights and the appurte¬ 
nances thereunto belonging or appertaining 
to wit: 

Tliree thousand one hundred and thirteen 
acres, more or less, located in Rapides Parish, 
La., and known as the. Boeuf Bayou Farms 
project of the Farm Security Administration 
of the War Food Administration, within the 
United States Department of Agricijlture. 

Sec. 2. Until such time as the functions, 
powers, and duties of the War Food Admin¬ 
istrator or the War Food Administration are 
terminated, the authority vested in the Sec¬ 
retary of Agriculture by this act shall be 
exercised by the War Food Administrator. 

Sso. 8. The transfer of such lands under 
this act is hereby found to be in the general 
interest of rural rehabilitation and shall not 
be deemed to impose any liability upon the 
Secretary of Agriculture (or War Food Ad¬ 
ministrator, as the case may be) with re¬ 
spect to his obligations under such agree¬ 
ment of transfer of March 31, 1937, 


MISSISSIPPI RIVER maHWAY BRnDOE. 

HASTINGS. MINN. 

The bill (H. R. 533) authorizing the 
State of Minnesota Department of High¬ 
ways to construct, maintain, and operate 
a free highway bridge across the Mis¬ 
sissippi River at or near Hastings, Minn., 
was considered, ordered to a third read¬ 
ing, read the third time, and passed. 
SETTLEMENT OP MILEAGE AND TRAVEL 

ALLOWANCES OP MILITARY PER¬ 
SONNEL 

The bill (S. 917) to provide for pay¬ 
ment and settlement of mileage and 
other travel-allowance accounts of mili¬ 
tary personnel was considered, ordered 
to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc.. That payment and set¬ 
tlement of mileage and other travel-allow¬ 
ance accounts of all mUitary personnel, when 
such accounts are authorized to be based 
on distances between given points, shall be 
made in accordance with distances estab¬ 
lished for payment and settlement of mileage 
accounts of officers pursuant to the provisions 
of the act of June 12, 1906, as amended (34 
Stat. 246: 10 U. 8. C. 870). 

FRANCES BIEWER 

The bill (H. R. 856) for the relief of 
Frances Biewer, was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

MRS. MARY KARALIS 

The bill (H. R. 1054) for the relief of 
Mrs. Mary Karalis was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

DOMENICO STRANGIO 

The bill (H. R. 1845) for the relief of 
Domenico Strangio was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

SETTLEMENT OP CLAIMS OF MIIJTARY 

PERSONNEL FOR LOSS, ETC., OF PER¬ 
SONAL PROPERTY 

The bill (H. R. 2068) to provide for the 
settlement of claims of military per¬ 
sonnel and civilian employees of the War 
Department or of the Army for damage 
to or loss, destruction, capture, or aban¬ 
donment of personal property occurring 
incident to their service was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

ED WILLIAMS 

The bill (H. R. 879) for the relief of 
Ed Williams was considered, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 

IDA E. LAURIE AND ZF.LLA RICKARD 

The bill (S. 134) for the relief of Ida 
E. Laurie and Zella Rickard was con¬ 
sidered, ordered to be engrossed for a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
parsed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc.. That the Secretary 
of the TieaBury is authorized and directed 
to pay, out of any money in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated, to Ida B.' Laurie, 
of Marshfield, Oreg., the sum of $1,000, in 
lull satisfaction of her claims against the 
United States, and to Zella Rickarc^ of 
Marshfield, Oreg., the sum of $360, In full 
satisfaction of her claims against the United 
States, for compensation f<Jr pereenal In¬ 
juries sustained by them as a result of an 


accident which occurred when the Army 
vehicle in which they were riding as pas¬ 
sengers collided with another Army vehicle 
near Marshfield, Oreg.. on or about May 7, 
1943: Provided, That no part of the amount 
appropriated in this act in excess of 10 per¬ 
cent thereof shall be paid or delivered to or 
received by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered In connection with these 
claims, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined 
In any sum not exceeding $1,000. 

CA'THOLIC CHANCERY OFFICE, INC. 

The bl.U (S. 601) for the relief of thp 
Catholic Chancery Office, Inc., was con¬ 
sidered. ordered to be engrossed for a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc.. That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money In the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to the Catholic 
Chancery Office, Inc., of Sioux Falls, S. Dak., 
the sum of $11,980.33, In fuU satisfaction of 
its claims against the United States <1) for 
compensation for the use by the War Depart¬ 
ment of a building owned by it, possession 
of which was taken by the War Depart¬ 
ment under an option to purchase which the 
War Department subsequently failed to exer¬ 
cise. and for looses sustained by it as a re- , 
suit of the occupancy of such building by the 
War Department, and (2) for reimburse¬ 
ment of expenses incurred by it in vacating 
and making such building available for v'- 
by the War Department: Provided, That no 
part of the amount appropriated in this 
act in excess of 10 percent thereof shall be 
paid or delivered to or received by any agent 
or attorney on account of services rendered 
in connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful,-any contract to the con¬ 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violat¬ 
ing the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not exceed¬ 
ing $1,000 

MR. AND MRS. JAMES E. McGHEE 

The biU (S. 301) for the relief of Mr. 
and Mrs. James E. McGhee was con¬ 
sidered, ordered to be engrossed for a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., 'That the Secretary of 
the Treasury Is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money In the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Mr. and Mrs. 
James E. McGhee, of Jacksonville, Fla., the 
sum of $6,700. in full satisfaction of their 
claim against the United States for compen¬ 
sation for the death of their son, Millard E. 
McGhee, who was killed when he was struck 
by the motor falling from a United States 
Army aircraft which crashed at Jacksonville, 
Fla,, on July 20,1944: Provided, That no part 
of the amount appropriated in this act in 
excess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid or 
delivered to or received by any agent or 
attorney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con¬ 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violat¬ 
ing the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined In any sum not 
exceeding $1,000. 

MR. AND MRS. ARTHUR R. BROOKS 

The Senate proceeded to consider the 
blU (S. 612) for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. Arthur R. Brooks, which had been 
reported from the Committee on Claims 
with amendments, on page 1, line 6, after 
the words “the sum of”, to strike out 
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**$5,000^ «nd inseit **$827*^; and in line 7, 
after the words *the sum of*\ to strike 
out ^$10,000’* and Insert so as 

to make the bill read: 

B« it enaeted, etc,. That the Secretary of 
the Treastiry la authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Arthur R. Brooks, 
of Hampton, K. H., the sum of $827. and to 
Sara H. Brooks, of Hampton, N. H., the 
sum of 16,679, In full satisfaction of their 
respective claims against the United States 
tor oompensatlon for personal Injuries and 
p rope r t y damage sustained hy them, and for 
reimbursement of medical, hospital, ahd other 
expenses incurred hy them, as a result of an 
accident which occurred when they were 
struck by a United States Army vehicle while 
crossiug a street in North Hampton Beach, 
N. H., on September 22, 1942: Provided, That 
no part of the amounts appropriated in this 
act In excess of 10 percent thereof shall be 
paid or delivered to or received by any agent 
or attorney on account of services rendered 
in connection with these claims, and the 
same shall be unlawful, any contract to ths 
oontrary notwithstanding. Any person vio¬ 
lating the provisions of this act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

EXCHANGE OP CERTAIN LANDS IN THE 

VICINITY OP THE PENTAGON BUILD¬ 
ING—BILL PASSED OVER 

The bill (S. 888) to authorize the Sec¬ 
retary of War to exchange with the Ross- 
lyn Connecting Railroad Co. certain land 
in the vicinity of the War Department 
Pentagon Building in Arlington, Va., was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, may we 
have an explanation of the bill? 

Mr. THOMAS of UUh. Mr. President, 
this bill merely provides for working out 
in law an arrangement which is already 
functioning in practice. In connection 
with the construction of the Pentagon 
Building it Is necessary to build some 
roads and to make certain changes in 
rights-of-way. In connection with the 
exchange of property between the Penn¬ 
sylvania Railroad and the Government, 
this bill becomes necessary in order to 
legalize that which has already been 
accomplished. 

Mr. LANGER. Does the trade even up, 
or does, the Government pay some 
money? 

Mr. THOBdAS of Utah. The Govern¬ 
ment comes out a little ahead, in acreage. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, my recol¬ 
lection is that the Pentagon Building was 
handled by the Committee on Public 
Buildings and . Grounds. I wonder 
whether that committee had anything 
to do with this bill, or what the Juris¬ 
diction of the Committee on l^tary 
Affairs is over some arrangement with 
respect to the Pentagon Building? I do 
not believe the Committee on Military 
Affkirs handled the War Department 
buildings In the District of Columbia, or 
the PenUgon Building across the river. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. I do not know. 
The blU was referred to our committee. 

lir.AIKSN. Let the bai go over. 

TRie WBMBSnmO omCER (Mr. 
JonmoN of €k)utti Carolina in the 
dialr). The toUl will be passed over. 


SIOPIUED OLl^ 

The Senate proceeded to consider the 
blU (H. R. 1566) for the relief of Sig- 
frled Olsen, doing business as Sigfried 
Olsen Shipping Co., which had been re¬ 
ported ^rom the Committee on Claims 
with an amendment, on page 1. line 7, 
after the words ‘‘the sum of”, to strike 
out ”$48,562.35. as Just compensation for 
actual cash losses necessarily incurred 
by him in the operation of two vessels 
to South America and return in the fall 
of 1941 In compliance with specific direc¬ 
tions of the United States Maritime Com¬ 
mission, carrying in the interest of na¬ 
tional defense cargoes specified and at 
rates designated by the Commission, out¬ 
bound and return” and insert ”$32,287.39, 
in full settlement of all claims against 
the United States on account of alleged 
losses in the operation of the vessels 
Stanley GriMth, James Griffith, and Lake 
Frances to South America and Panama 
Canal Zone and return in the summer 
and fall of 1941.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be 
engrossed, and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 

THADDEUS C. KNIGHT 

The bill (S. 528) for the relief of Thad- 
deus C. Knight was considered, ordered 
to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc.. That the Prcildent be, 
and he ie hereby, authorized to appoint, by 
and with the advice and conaent the Sen¬ 
ate, the said lhaddeus C. Knight a eaptaln 
in the <2uartermaster Corps. United States 
Army, and to retire him and place him on the 
retired list of the Army as a captain with the 
retirement pay and allowances of that grade; 
and in the administration of any laws con¬ 
ferring rights, privileges, or benefits upon per¬ 
sons who have served in the mUltary service 
of the United States and who have been hon¬ 
orably discharged therefrom, the said Thad- 
deuB C. Knight shall be held and considered 
to have been honorably discharged from such 
service as of the date of his separation there¬ 
from; but no ba(^ pay or allowance shall be 
held to have accrued by reason of this act 
pripr to its passage. 

The preamble was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That 
completes the calendar. 

AUTHORIZATION FOR COMMITTBK ON AP¬ 
PROPRIATIONS TO REPORT LBOIBLA- 

TTVE APPROPRIATION BILL 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that during the recess 
of the Senate the Committee on Appro¬ 
priations may have authority to report 
the legislative appropriation biU. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

MBSSAGE from the house 

A message from the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives, by Mr. Swanson, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had agreed to the report of the com¬ 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend¬ 
ments of the Senate to the blU (H. R. 
2907) making approiNrIatlons for the 
Navy Department and the naval service 
for the fiscal year ending June SO, 1946, 
and for other purposes; ^t the Bouse 


had receded from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 19 
to the bill, and concurred therein, and 
that the House receded from its disagree¬ 
ment to the amendment of the Senate 
numbered 18 to the bill and concurred 
therein with an amendment, in which it 
requested the concurrence of the Senate. 

APPROPRIATIONS FOR THE NAVY 

Mr. OVERTON submitted the follow¬ 
ing report: 

The committee of conference on the dis¬ 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
2907) making appropriations loir* the Navy 
Department and the naval service, for the 
fiscal year ending June 90.1046, and for other 
purposes, having met. after full and free con¬ 
ference. have agreed to recommend and do 
recommend to their respective Houses as 
follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amend¬ 
ments numbered 2, 6, 7, 8. 9. 10. 13, 14, 15, 
16, 22. and 23. 

That the House recede from Its disagree¬ 
ment to the amendments of the Senate num¬ 
bered 1. 3. 4, 6, 12, 21, 24. and 25 and agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 11: That the Hom« 
recede from its disagreement to the amend¬ 
ment of the Senate numbered 11, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as fol¬ 
lows: In lieu of the sum proposed Insert 
**$56,644,196”; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 17: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend¬ 
ment of the Senate numbered 17, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the matter stricken out and in¬ 
serted by said amendment Insert the follow¬ 
ing: ••$262306.000; Provided"; and the Sen¬ 
ate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 20: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend¬ 
ment of the Senate numbered 20, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows; 
At the end of the matter inserted by said 
amendment, before the period, inaert **. as 
authorized by law”; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

The committee of conference report in dis¬ 
agreement amendments numbered 18 and 19. 
John H. Overton. 

Elmer Thomas, 

Thxodoss Francis Green, 
David I. Walsh, 

Wallace H. White, Jr.. 

6m.Es Bezdobs, 

Managers on the Part of the Senate. 
Harbt R. Sheppard, 

Albert Thomas, 

John M. Cofpee, 

Jamie L. Whitten, 

CHARLES A. PLUMLET, 

Noble J. Johnson, 

Walter C. Plobser, 

Managers on the Part of the Senate. 

The report was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Johnston . of South Carolina in the 
chair) laid before the Senate a message 
from the House of Representatives an¬ 
nouncing its action on certain amend¬ 
ments of the Senate to House bill 2907, 
which was read as follows: 

In the House OP Rxprbsentativis, 

May 21. 1945. 

Resolved, That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Sen¬ 
ate numbered 19 to the bill (H. R. 2907) 
appropriations for the Navy Depart¬ 
ment and the naval service for the fiscal year 
ending June 80. 1046, and for other purpoeee, 
and concur therein; and 
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Th^ the House recede from its disagree¬ 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num¬ 
bered 18 to said hill and concur therein with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter inserted by said amendment, after 
''hospitals** in line 8. page 24. of the House 
engrossed bill insert a comma and "as pro¬ 
vided by regulation." 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President. I 
move that the Senate concur in the 
amendment of the House to the amend¬ 
ment of the Senate numbered 18. 

The motion was agreed to. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to be excused 
from the sessions of the Senate for the 
next 4 days, because of official business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Johnston of South Carolina in the 
chair). Without objection, leave is 
granted. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION 

Mr. BARKLEY. I move that the Sen¬ 
ate proceed to the consideration of exec¬ 
utive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration 
of executive business. 

EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. John¬ 
ston of South Carolina in the chair) laid 
before the Senate messages from the 
President of the United States submitting 
several nominations, which were referred 
to the appropriate committr es. 

(For nominations this day received, see 
the end of Senate proceedings.) 
EXECUTIVE REPORTS OP COMMITTEES 

The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 

By Mr. WALSH, from the Committee on 
Naval Affairs: 

Vice Admiral Richmond K. Turner. United 
States Navy, to be an admiral In the Navy, 
for temporary service; 

Capt. Dlxwell Ketcham. United States 
Navy, to be a rear admiral In the Navy, for 
temporary service, to rank from November 
29. 1943; and 

Sundry other officers for appointment In 
the Navy and Marine Corps, for temporary 
service. 

By Mr. McKELLAR, from the Committee 
on Post Offices and Post Roads: 

Sundry postmasters. 

SMALLER WAR PLANTS CORPORATION- 

NOMINATION OF LAURENCE F. ARNOLD 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, a few 
days ago the Senate confirmed the nomi¬ 
nation of Laurence F. Arnold to be a 
member of the Board of Directors of the 
Smaller War Plants Corporation. In the 
appointment at that time the name 
“Laurence” was misspelled. The proper 
spelling is “L-a-u-r-e-n-c-e.” The con¬ 
firmation took place under the spelling 
of “L-a-w-r-e-n-c-e.” The President 
has submitted a new appointment, for 
the purpose of correcting the spelling of 
the name “Laurence.” I ask unanimous 
consent that the nomination may be now 
considered without reference to a com¬ 
mittee, The correction is merely tech¬ 
nical. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Kentucky? The Chair hears none. 
Without objection, the nomination is 
confirmed. 


If there be no further reports of com¬ 
mittees, the clerk will state the nomina¬ 
tions on the Executive Calendar. 

TENNESSEE VALLEY AUTHORITY 

The legislative clerk read the nomina¬ 
tion of David E. Lilienthal to be a member 
of the board of directors of the Ten¬ 
nessee Valley Authority. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, be¬ 
fore action is taken on this nomination, 
I desii'e to make a statement. 

The junior Senator from Tennessee 
[Mr. Stewart) and I oppose the confir¬ 
mation of Lilienthal as Administrator of 
the Tennessee Valley Authority. He weus 
first appointed without consultation with 
us. and has been against us ever since. 

We have tried in every way to get along 
with him, but without rhyme, reason, or 
excuse he has refused, and has subtly and 
adroitly made and published untruthful 
statements against us and concerning our 
connection with the dams on the Ten¬ 
nessee River. 

We have thus been compelled to oppose 
his vacillating, cunning, unscrupulous 
double-dealing and his false methods, 
policies, and practices in the Tennessee 
Valley Authority. 

We have likewise been forced to oppose 
his political activities and his putting and 
keeping the Tennessee Valley Authority 
in politics. We do not want the Tennes¬ 
see Valley Authority in politics. It can 
serve the people best only if kept entirely 
out of politics. Lilienthal is making it a 
political machine for his own personal 
advancement and for the furtherance of 
controversial, social, and other experi¬ 
ments. 

We oppose his claiming and publishing 
that we oppose him because we want to 
use his organization and employees as 
political patronage. This claim is abso¬ 
lutely false, and he knows it is false. In 
Ills last testimony before the Senate Ap¬ 
propriations Committee he admitted it 
was false. 

We oppose his continuous efforts to ad¬ 
vertise and sell himself with funds be¬ 
longing to the Federal Government. 

We oppose the Joining up and political 
fellowship and combination existing now be¬ 
tween Lilienthal and the publisher of the 
Nashville Tennesseean, Silliman Evane, in 
their campaigns of Indecency, untruthful- 
ness, and dishonor In every matter that per¬ 
tains to the Tennessee Valley dams and to 
Tennessee. They are the would-be Hitler 
and Mussolini of Tennessee politics and 
Tennessee affairs. 

Since that was written Mr. Aubrey 
Williams has entered the fold with these 
two nonresident worthies; he has joined 
the other two in a political fight on me. 

I read further from the statement: 

We oppose Lillenthars continuous propa¬ 
ganda that in opposing him as Administrator 
we are opposed to the Tennessee Galley Au- 
tliority. This is patently and infamously 
false. The Tennessee Valley Authority Is a 
splendid institution. If we had not thought 
so it would never have been built. If we 
had not thought so we could have stopped 
the appropriations for the dams at any time. 

That is the case, because in the Appro¬ 
priations Committee the votes were vir¬ 
tually even, as a rule; there was a virtual 
tie vote, with only a difference of one 
vote either way. 


I continue to read the statement; 

Instead, we have constantly fought for 
these appropriations ofttimes over the active 
opposition and even lobbying of Lilienthal. 

The older members of the committee 
know that. 

I continue to read: 

The men under Lilienthal are doing a fine 
job. Many of them are experts in their 
chosen field. Lilienthal claims he was a 
lawyer once; certainly he is not an engineer; 
but he has become an expert propagandist 
in claiming credit for all the good works 
of the- Tennessee Valley Authority. The 
Tennessee Valley Authority officials for the 
most part were not chosen by Lilienthal and 
Lilienthal is not entitled to credit for their 
good work even though he tries to take credit 
for their good work. As to the other men 
under him, the United States civil-service 
laws do not apply. He has set up a so- 
called merit system of his own which gives 
him full control of all patronage in the 
Tennessee Valley Authority which he exer¬ 
cises while calling others patronage mongers. 

I call especial attention to this part of 
the statement: 

Lilienthal is personally and politically ob¬ 
noxious, offensive, and objectionable to each 
of us. 

But. the President, who has just taken 
office, and upon whose successful adminis¬ 
tration at this critical time the success of 
our beloved country depends, and whom we 
like, has sent in his nomination lor reap¬ 
pointment. 

We have, therefore, concluded simply to 
make this statement and to vote against his 
confirmation and leave the matter there. 

Kenneth McKellab. 

Tom Stewabt. 

So, Mr. President. I leave the matter to 
the Senate. It is up to the Senate. 
Whatever the Senate may do will be 
satisfactory to me. 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, the 
other day I made a statement concern¬ 
ing the nomination of Mr. Lilienthal. At 
that time I said I would probably have a 
few more words to say about the nomi¬ 
nation when it came before the Senate. 
I then expressed my opposition to the 
confirmation of his nomination. 

I do not care to say much more, ex¬ 
cept to add a few words to the state¬ 
ment I read into the Record a few days 
ago. It was a joint statement issued to 
the press by my colleague, the senior Sen¬ 
ator from Tennessee LMr. McKellar], 
and myself, and my colleague has just 
referred to it in his statement. 

Since the nomination of Mr. Lilienthal 
has been sent to the Senate, there has 
been some comment about it in the press. 
There have been dire predictions that my 
colleague, the seniois Senator from Ten¬ 
nessee, will be in an exceedingly bad situ¬ 
ation politically next year on that ac¬ 
count. Of course, that is not correct. I 
do not care to enter into a campaign dis¬ 
cussion at this moment, but Senator Mc- 
BIellar will be reelected next year by the 
people of that State by probably a larger 
majority than he has ever ^fore received, 
Mr. Lilienthal to the contrary notwith¬ 
standing. I do not doubt that Mr. LUlen- 
thal will be active against him, as he 
would be against me if I should again run 
.for public office. He would act In a ca¬ 
pacity, no doubt, as campaign manager 
for the opponents of either or both of us. 

I think It was a sour day not only for 
Tennessee but for the whole South when 
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this man was selected again to serve the 
Tennessee Valley Authority as one of its 
directors. 

On the 7th of May a man by the name 
of White wrote from Nashville, Tenn., a 
special artl^e labeled **Special to the New 
York Tliflis/* In which he predicted 
great trouble for Senator McKellar be¬ 
cause of the Lilienthal situation. Appar¬ 
ently Mr. White went to Tennessee and 
spent several hours there and during 
that time learned more about the situa¬ 
tion in that State than Senator McKel- 
LAR has learned in his 30-year tenure In 
public office, as Mr. White refers to It. 
Mr. White said that there already are 
four possible contenders against Senator 
McKellar on account of the appoint¬ 
ment of Mr. Lilienthal, and he named 
them In the article in the New York 
Times. He said, however, that he inter¬ 
viewed Mr. Crump, and that Mr. Crump 
said that Senator McKellar would re¬ 
ceive a tremendous vote and would be re¬ 
elected next year beyond any question. 
He praised Senator McKellar, so the 
article relates, and said that he is ener¬ 
getic, honest, intelligent, and the peer of 
all; and the article further states that 
Mr. Crump said he knows that Senator 
McKellar feels he is right in his stand in 
connection with the fight on the TVA 
situation, in spite of the fact that others 
might differ with him. and that he has 
made Tennessee a great Senator, and 
that it would be an impossibility to de¬ 
feat him. 

Despite what Mr. Crump said—and he 
himself has been about in politics in Ten¬ 
nessee. of course—this man White, who 
spent a few hours in the State, wrote that 
perhaps Mr. Crump does not know what 
he is* talking about. I will not pay any 
more attention to that article. 

On the 11th of May there appeared in 
the Tlmes-Herald, a newspaper pub¬ 
lished in the city of Washington, In the 
column known as Broadway Barometer, 
written by Dan Walker, the following 
statement, which is not a quotation: 

David Lilienthal will give active support to 
the movement by Aubrey Williams to defeat 
Senator McKellar in 1946, once his confir¬ 
mation as TVA head is approved by the Sen¬ 
ate. 

I think that is a correct statement. I 
think he will be active in his opposition. 
Just as he was actively opposed to me 2 
years ago. He operates from behind the 
doors in dark-lantern fashion, but never¬ 
theless he operates. 

In that connection, Mr. Aubrey Wil¬ 
liams. one of Mr. Lilienthars friends, 
whose nomination to be head of the REA 
was recently defeated In the Senate, went 
to Nashville, Tenn., and made a speech 
there. According to an article in one of 
the Nashville newspapers, he predicted 
that he would organize the farmers of 
middle Tennessee and stated that mid¬ 
dle Tennessee was a fertile territory for 
an organization of the kind and tsnpo 
which he had in mind, namely, a politi¬ 
cal form of organization. He said that 
he expected to make use of this organiza¬ 
tion. and I have been advised that he 
made statements on the side, so to speak, 
of a very critical nature, with regard to 
my colleague, the senior Senator from 
Tennessee. Aubrey Williams is the man 
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whom the Broadway barometer predicts 
Mr. Lilienthal will join in an effort to de¬ 
feat the senior Senator from Tennessee. 

In the Knoxville-Journal—^I believe 
that is the name of the newspaper which 
published the article to which I have re¬ 
ferred—there appeared on May 8 an ac¬ 
count of an interview credited to the 
Associated Press, in which it was stated: 

The ‘‘craftsman in public affairs’* is the way 
David Bly Lilienthal describes himself. 

The chairman of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority, recently reappointed by President 
Truman for a 9-year term at the post, says 
he hopes he is “one of a nevr era of men in 
Government life trained to get things done.’* 

The article quotes him as saying that 
he knows more about the Valley than 
does anyone else; that he has been there 
for 12 years, and professes great love for 
it. It states that he once visited 19 
towns, made 11 speeches, and met thou¬ 
sands of people during a 4-day trip. 

That must have been back in about 
1942, when I was running for reelection 
to the Senate. He was speaking almost 
every day during that time, at Kiwanis 
Clubs and chambers of commerce. He 
was warning the people against TVA get¬ 
ting into politics. He was very much 
afraid that TVA would get into politics. 
Politics and politicians are quite obnox¬ 
ious to him. 

Only recently, within the past few 
months, he made a speech at Nashville, 
Tenn., at a State meeting of the Ten¬ 
nessee Farm Bureau. I attended the 
meeting, and was on the program. Mr. 
Lilienthal made a speech, and devoted 
most of his time to warning the people of 
Tennessee to keep the TVA out of poli¬ 
tics. Who had said anything about 
politics, I do not know. I had not heard 
anything about the TVA getting into 
politics. However, he said it was the 
business of the people to keep the TVA 
out of politics. The God's truth is that 
the best way to keep the TVA out of poli¬ 
tics is to keep Lilienthal out of the TVA. 
The TVA has been In politics, especially 
within the past 3 or 4 years, ever since 
Lilienthal has been chairman of the 
TVA board. I ask Senators to believe 
that the TVA has been in politics. I felt 
the sting of it 3 years ago. 

Yes; Lilienthal made speeches, al¬ 
though he was perhaps subject to the 
.terms of the Hatch Act, or to the provi¬ 
sions of the TVA Act itself. Perhaps he 
violated both laws. Neverthless. he car¬ 
ried on. I have been asked why he was 
not prosecuted. I do not believe in prose¬ 
cuting persons for violating the Hatch 
Act, with all due respect to my friend, 
the Senator from New Mexico IMr. 
Hatch], because I am opposed to the 
law which bears his name. I do not be¬ 
lieve in it. Nevertheless, Mr. Lilienthal 
•made speeches. That was the impor¬ 
tant thing to me. He made many 
speeches in 1943, and no doubt the occa¬ 
sions when he visited 19 towns and made 
11 speeches in a period of 4 days were 
when I was running for reelection. 

Mr. President, in those days persons 
who worked for ttie TVA would almost 
run from me when 1 approached them 
on the sidewalks and merely spoke to 
them. It may be recalled that President 
Roosevelt wuited to abolish fear. Fear 


was being pretty well instilled into the 
minds of many TVA employees in 1943. 
They had a fear of losing their jobs if 
they were seen talking on the streets 
to me, because I was obnoxious to Lilien¬ 
thal. I was merely a politician. No 
doubt that was true. It is also true that 
I was not more obnoxious to him than 
he was and is to me. 

The newspaper article to which I have 
referred speaks of Lilienthal making 11 
speeches to thousands of people in 4 days. 
He has an airplane for use when traveling 
to Washington or elsewhere. The TVA 
has two or three airplanes. He has at 
least one in which he travels. I think 
he was riding in it in 1043 during the 
time when he was traveling from one 
end of Tennessee to the other. As Sena¬ 
tors know, Tennessee is a very long State. 
The distance from Bristol to Memphis 
is five or six hundred miles, and Lilien¬ 
thal covered quite a lot of territory. 

The newspaper article sets forth that 
Lilienthal had made so much money that 
making it became boring to him. In 
his own words he said that as a law¬ 
yer he had made a great deal of money, 
and found out how boring it could be. 
That is a new light on the gentleman. 
I never heard of anyone who had made 
so much money that it had become bore- 
some to him; but, according to the AP 
article from which I have read, that is 
what Lilienthal said. The article con¬ 
tinues : 

During this time when he “had no inten¬ 
tion of getting into politics*’— 

Or, according to the information which 
I have, when he was practicing law— 

he was special counsel for the city of Chicfigo 
In a rate controversy— 

And so forth. 

But in 1931 he accepted Gov. Philip La 
Pollette’s appointment to the Wisconsin 
Public Service Commission and from there 
President Roosevelt named him to the TVA 
Board of Directors in 1933. 

*T read a lot,'* he said, “Everything from 
Peter Arno cartoons to world finance and 
politics.’’ 

He makes a special study of politics. 

Mr. President, I do not care to con¬ 
tinue discussing this situation. I am 
deeply regretful of the fact that this very 
unnecessary man has been reappointed 
to the chairmanship cf the Board of 
Directors of the TVA. If the situation 
were a Nation-wide one, it would be dif¬ 
ferent. Theoretically, of course, it is a 
Nation-wide situation, but always, physi¬ 
cally, the heart of the TVA will be in 
Tennessee. I am advised that by reason 
of the nature of the laws on the subject 
it is impossible to carry over high tension 
transmission lines the power which is 
generated at the dams on the Tennessee 
for distances greater than approximately 
350 miles. If my memory is correct, that 
is the maximum distance. So always the 
TVA will peculiarly serve Tennessee, 
and the fringe of the surrounding States. 

Therefore we will always have the prob¬ 
lem in Tennessee. I think he testified 
before the committee a few days ago that 
. thete are about twelve or fifteen thou¬ 
sand employees in the Authority. When 
I ran for the Senate 3 years ago, there 
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were about thirty-five or forty thou¬ 
sand employees, because there were 3 
dams under construction. Those people 
were voters in Tennessee. Perhaps it 
was more serious for me before than it 
might be now. But the major portion of 
those twelve or fifteen thousand em¬ 
ployees are in Tennessee. They are there 
because of the 14 or 15 dams—I do not 
recall the exact number at the moment— 
all except about 4 or 5 are in the 
State of Tennesseer; so most of the physi¬ 
cal properties are peculiarly in our State, 
and therefore this is chiefly a problem 
peculiar to Tennessee. We have to put 
up with it, we have to deal with it. 

If the power generated were trans¬ 
mitted to the State of Washington, or to 
Maine, or to Oregon, the situation would 
be different, but these employees are in 
Tennessee, they are subject to the dic¬ 
tation and the whims of the chairman of 
the Board, they face the fact that he 
wants to inject the belief that they might 
lose their jobs, if he sees fit to dismiss 
them, and I think he did it in my cam¬ 
paign. as I have told the Senate before. 

Certainly on one occasion he made a 
speech at Knoxville, about three weeks or 
a little more before the election, in the 
heat of my campaign, in which he said, 
**We whipped them on the Washington 
front, and I warn you people of the Ten¬ 
nessee Valley against the establishment 
of a political front here.’* He aimed that 
at me. and I knew it. I accepted it. in a 
public speech 1 made, as a challenge 
from him, and repeatedly referred to it 
during the remainder of the campaign. 

Mr. President, that is what we have to 
put up with in Tennessee, and because it 
is peculiarly restricted to Tennessee. I 
have felt that these words should be 
said. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I had 
not intended to consume any time in dis¬ 
cussing the pending nomination, and 1 
do not Intend now to consume much 
time, but in the absence of the jimior 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. HillI who 
is away because of illness in his family, 
and who intended to comment upon Mr. 
Lilienthal’s nomination and urge its con¬ 
firmation, as did also his colleague, the 
senior Senator from Alabama [Mr, 
BankhxadI I feel that 1 should say just 
a word in regard to the nomination. 

I have no desire or purpose to enter 
into any controversy with my good friend 
the senior Senator from Tennessee [Idr. 
McKellarI concerning Mr. Lilienthal. I 
think it Is extremely imfortunate that 
there is any quarrel or disagreement or 
controversy, or any lack of confidence on 
either side, in regard to Mr. Lilienthal’s 
activities in Tennessee. 

The senior Senator from Tennessee and 
I have worked shoulder to shoulder from 
the very beginning, and even before the 
inception of the Tennessee Valley Au¬ 
thority. in 1938 or 1934. to bring about 
the development of that vaUey. I have 
worked with him with great pleasure* 
I have helped him in his fights to se¬ 
cure the development of that portion 
of the river which is in Tennessee, and 
he has helped me in the development of 
the poilloii of it which is in Kentucky. 
He likewtae assisted the Senator'from 
Alabama In the development of that por¬ 
tion of it which is iq Alabama, as he 


cooperated with the Senator from Ne¬ 
braska (Mr. Norris) and all those who 
were urging and fighting for the de¬ 
velopment of the Tennessee Valley, and 
the creation of the Tennessee Valley Au¬ 
thority. 

It was not an easy fight to win. As a 
matter of fact, the fight had been going 
on ever since World War I, when the 
Government inaugurated a program at 
Muscle Shoals, in Alabama, for the manu¬ 
facture of nitrates by the fixation proc¬ 
ess. and the manufacture of fertiliser 
as a result. For a long time this project 
lay dormant, during World War I, and 
until 1933. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Kentucky is mistaken about 
that. The Muscle Shoals Dam was built 
under an amendment I offered. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I am coming to that. 
I meant that the development of the 
whole valley was dormant. There was 
a fight going on constantly in each Con¬ 
gress, and in each session of Congress, 
in the House and in the Senate, and in 
the House I recall that Judge Almon, a 
Member of the House from Alabama, was 
always urging the completion of the Wil¬ 
son Dam and the other dams at Muscle 
Shoals, and the Senator from Tennessee 
and others were doing the same in the 
Senate; so there is no difference about 
that. 

The development of the over-all val¬ 
ley reaUy became an accomplishment in 
1933 or 1934. I have forgotten whether 
the law was passed in 1933 or 1934, and it 
does not matter. So, the Tennessee 
Valley Authority was ci^ted, and the 
development of the vaUey was inau¬ 
gurated. dams were authorized and con¬ 
structed, and now they are about com¬ 
pleted. The dam in Kentucky, which 
is at Oilbertsvilie, known as the Ken¬ 
tucky Dam, I think is the largest dam 
in the Tennessee Valley. 

The Influence of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority extends beyond any one 
State. It extends beyond the States in 
which there are any dams. It has its 
effects in South Carolina. Georgia, Ala¬ 
bama. and Kentucky, and I think in all 
likelihood it would extend across the 
Ohio River to lUinois, perhaps to In¬ 
diana, and across into Missouri and 
Arkansas. 

The largest number of these dams of 
course is in Tennessee, and the head¬ 
quarters, the home office, is at Knoxville. 
Of course that creates a percentage of 
interest in Tennessee which would be 
larger than in the case of any other 
State. 

I have no information or knowledge 
in any way as to the beginning of any 
controversy, or the controversy which 
seems to have arisen between Mr. Lilien¬ 
thal and the Senators from Tennessee. 
I regret that controversy! I do not know 
what has happened in Tennessee from 
a political standpoint. I do know that 
there has been no politics In Kentucky 
in connection with the Tennessee VaUey 
Authority, and my information from the 
Senators from Alabama has been that 
there has been no p<^tical controversy 
waged or carried on in Alabama on ac¬ 
count of it. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 


The PRESIDING OmCER. Does the 
Senator from Kentucky yield to the Sen¬ 
ator from Tennessee? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. In Alabama the 
Tennessee Valley Authority comprehends 
only a few counties in the northern part 
of the State. The Alabama Power Co. 
is the great power-producing activity of 
Alabama, and that Is a private company. 

I wish to say that Lilienthal has been 
in politics from the moment he became 
connected with the Tennessee VaUey Au¬ 
thority, and he has gotten to be prob¬ 
ably the leading poUtician in Tennessee. 
He and Silliman Evans have joined forces 
and they are the leading politicians In 
Tennessee. 

The Senator from Kentucky says we 
have gotten along exceUently heretofore, 
and we have, but perhaps the Senator 
knows Mr. Lilienthal is looking to take 
my place, through the Senate’s action 
and the Senator’s action. Perhaps the 
Senator will find him a better colleague 
than I have been. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Let me say to the 
Senator from Tennessee that I have no 
anticipation that either Mr. Lilienthal 
or anyone under his influence will take 
the place of the senior Senator from 
Tennessee. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator from 
Kentucky is doing aU he can to bring 
that about. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President; the 
Senator i s mis taken about that. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Oh. no; I am not 
mistaken about it. I come from Ten¬ 
nessee. I have lived there for more than 
half a century, and I know something 
about the situation there. 1 wish to say 
that this mtm. who I have said is per¬ 
sonally and politically obnoxious and ob¬ 
jectionable to me. is doing everything in 
his power to defeat me for reelection. 
If the Senator from Kentucky wants to 
take the part of this man, he is perfectly 
welcome to do so. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I do not know 
whether the S^iator ^rom Tennessee ac¬ 
cords to me any degree of sincerity when 
I say that I not only do not anticipate 
that Mr. Lilienthal will supplant him 
but that I do not anticipate that Mr. 
Lilienthal will elect anyone else to sup¬ 
plant the Senator from Tennessee. I 
certainly have no desire to see that done, 
and I would not knowingly lend any in¬ 
fluence to bring it about, although I am 
supporting Mr. Lilienthal on his merits 
as an administrator and as a nominee 
of the President of the United States, 
who appointed him. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator is mis¬ 
taken. Will the Senator yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. If the Senator wUl 
examine Mr. Lilienthars record, be will 
certainly not find that he is supporting 
Mr. Liliepthal on his merits, because Mr. 
LlUenthal is taking all the credit for 
what the officers and agents of the Ten¬ 
nessee Valley Authority are doing with¬ 
out regard to Mr. LlUenthal. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, the 
President of the United States has ap¬ 
pointed Mr. LlUenthal, and I would hate 
to think that President Harry 8. Tru¬ 
man, who so lately was a Member of this 
body, who I think enjoys the respect and 
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admiration of all of us, and to a remark¬ 
able degree the confidence of the country 
at this time, would reappoint Mr. Lilien- 
thal, or that he would appoint anyone 
except upon his merits. I think we all 
have the right to assume that the Presi¬ 
dent of the United States has made this 
reappointment because he thinks Mr. 
Lilienthal merits it. 

So far as the political end of the matter 
is concerned, I recall that we wrote into 
the law itself a provision that political 
considerations should be given no atten¬ 
tion whatever and political affiliation 
should not have any consideration in the 
appointment of men or women who were 
to work for the Tennessee Valley Au¬ 
thority. 

When the dam was begun at Oilberts- 
vllle, Ky.. which, I think, ultimately em¬ 
ployed about 6,000 individuals, at the 
peak of the construction work, that dam 
being ^0 miles from my home city of 
Paducah, and there then being wide¬ 
spread unemployment there, as there 
was all over the coimtry, many of my 
neighbors and friends, some of them life¬ 
long friends, besought me to secure ap¬ 
pointments and employment for them at 
the Gilbertsville Dam by my recom¬ 
mendations. I recall that on one of my 
visits to my home at Paducah, in a period 
of 2 weeks more than 700 men, by actual 
count, came to my home and asked me 
to recommend them for positions in the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, and especi¬ 
ally at the Gilbertsville Dam. I tried to 
explain to them that Congress had pro¬ 
vided in the law that politics should 
not be considered in appointing men to 
this work, and that I felt that recom¬ 
mendations from me would do them more 
harm than good, because Dr. Arthur E. 
Morgan, who was the chairman of the 
board of the Tennessee Valley Authority 
in the beginning, and who presided over 
it at that time, and the other Dr. Mor¬ 
gan, who I believe is still a member, both 
took the position that if the recom¬ 
mendations of Senators and Representa¬ 
tives should be given any more weight 
than the recommendations of any one 
else they would be in spirit if not in fact 
violating the law which we had written 
in which we said that political considera¬ 
tions should be given no weight in con¬ 
sidering appointments. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I wish to say to 
the Senator that 1 knew of that law and 
never made a recommendation to the 
TVA. I forced Lilienthal on the stand 
in April to admit that I had never made 
any recommendation of any kind, al¬ 
though he had constantly, directly or in¬ 
directly, given out the statement that 
that was the trouble; that 1 wanted to 
get patronage, which is as infamously 
false a statement as could be made. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I did 
not cite the law to infer that the Sen¬ 
ator from Tennessee had made any such 
recommendation. 

Mr. McKELLAR. 1 was wondering 
why it was done. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I cited it because 1 
wanted to emphasize the fact that Con¬ 
gress itself in the beginning prohibited 


the use of or the consideration of po¬ 
litical affiliations in determining who 
should be appointed under the Ten¬ 
nessee Valley Authority. I was living 
almost in the front door of the Kentucky 
dam. There was widespread unemploy¬ 
ment at the time. With seven or eight 
hundred people coming to me and re¬ 
questing me to recommend them within 
a period of 2 weeks. Senators may well 
understand how difficult it was for me 
to explain to them why I did not think 
it wise to do so, and why I did not think 
a recommendation from me would ac¬ 
complish their employment. 1 explained 
that it seemed to me the Tennessee Val¬ 
ley Authority was leaning backward in 
its attitude toward political recommen¬ 
dations in order that they might not be 
accused of allowing them to have weight 
In determining who should be employed. 
At the time I felt, and I still feel, that I 
offended many of my personal friends 
in my home town, because I would not 
give them a recommendation to the au¬ 
thorities who were constructing the dam 
at Gilbertsville. 

I mention that because at least at 
that time I had a feeling that the Ten¬ 
nessee Valley Authority was attempting 
to live up to the law which Congress it¬ 
self had laid down for its guidance. 

Mr. President. I think the people of the 
Tennessee Valley generally regard Mr. 
Lilienthal as an able administrator. I 
have no knowledge of any speeches he 
made. He made a speech in my home 
town at the joint invitation of the Ki- 
wanis Club, the Lions Club and the Ro¬ 
tary Club. I imagine it would be dif¬ 
ficult for a man who is head or the TVA, 
in the great Tennessee Valley, to avoid 
invitations to make speeches before serv¬ 
ice organizations or commercial clubs, or 
other organizations. Of course he ought 
to make speeches on the subject of his 
work. He ought to make speeches in re¬ 
gard to the work of the Tennessee Val¬ 
ley Authority, but it would be inexcusable 
of him to take advantage of invitations 
of that sort to make partisan political 
speeches, or to indulge in campaigns di¬ 
rectly or indirectly involving the nomi¬ 
nation or election of men either to the 
Senate or to the House; and if he has 
done so I would condemn his action as 
promptly as anyone else possibly could. 

Mr. President, I think that by and 
large in the Tennessee Valley, as is evi¬ 
denced by the resolutions adopted and 
the attitudes taken by organizations of 
men interested in the development of the 
valley, Mr. Lilienthal is regarded as an 
able administrator. I do not think any 
of us can doubt or dispute the fact that 
he is a man of ability. Certainly, as a 
defender of his nomination here and in 
harmony with the President of the 
United States, who feels that Mr. 
Lilienthal merits renomination and re¬ 
confirmation. not only would I be the 
last man to condone any political activ¬ 
ities on his part, but 1 would be the first 
to condemn them. If Mr. Lilienthal does 
indulge in any activity that could be re¬ 
garded as political or partisan, seeking 
to use the influence of the Tennessee Val¬ 
ley Authority to control elections, I my¬ 
self would feel It my duty to condemn 
it in the future as 1 do even now. 


Of course, there is always an equation 
that enters into such things as that. 
Sometimes we may feel—and we may be 
mistaken about it—that we are goaded 
into reply by something someone said 
about us, simply as a matter of defense 
of our records. Men do such things and 
In the heat of debate they sometimes 
go beyond the bounds of propriety. I 
have certainly no desire and no inten¬ 
tion, remotely or directly, by insinuation, 
Inuendo, or by any other means, to make 
any contribution, by my vote here or by 
anything that I may say, to any oppo¬ 
sition which may exist either to the se¬ 
nior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
McKELLAR 1, or the junior Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. Stewart], both of whom 
I admire, and for both of whom I have 
a deep affection, of long standing in the 
case of the senior Senator, and of in¬ 
tensity, if not quite such long standing, 
in the case of the junior Senator from 
Tennessee. 

I entertain the hope that the nomina¬ 
tion of Mr. Lilienthal may be confirmed, 
and that in the future there may exist 
harmony and accord and understand¬ 
ing between him and the people whom 
he will be called upon to serve in the 
great work which we have Inaugurated 
here and fostered to its conclusion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is. Will the Senate advise and 
consent to the nomination of David E. 
Lilienthal to be a member of the board 
of directors of the Tennessee Valley Au¬ 
thority? 

The nomination was confirmed. 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, al¬ 
though there was not a roll call, I de¬ 
sire to have the Record show that I 
voted "No.” 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I de¬ 
sire to have the same record made as 
to my vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With¬ 
out objection, the Record will so show. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. president. I wish to 
make one comment. The discussion 
which occurred here today about the 
alleged political activity of an employee 
of an official governmental agency only 
emphasizes the fact that the law which 
prohibits the political activity of Gov¬ 
ernment employees should be enforced. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will proceed to state the remaining 
nominations on the executive calendar. 
SUPERINTENDENT OP THE MINT AT SAN 
FRANSISCO 

The legislative clerk read the nomina¬ 
tion of Neal H. Callaghan to be Super¬ 
intendent of the Mint of the United 
States at San Francisco, Calif. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With¬ 
out objection, the nomination is con¬ 
firmed. 

COLLECTORS OP CUSTOMS 

The legislative clerk read the nomina¬ 
tion of Howell Cone to he Collector of 
Customs for customs collection district 
No. 17, with headquarters at Savannah, 
Ga. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With¬ 
out objection, the nomination is con¬ 
firmed. 

The legislative clerk read the nomina¬ 
tion of A. Raymond Raff to be collector 
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of customs for customs collection dis¬ 
trict Ko. 11 with headquarters at Phil* 
Bdelphia. Pa. 

The PRESmiNQ OFF ICER . With¬ 
out objection, the nomination is con¬ 
firmed. 

FOREIGN fiBRVICE 

The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the foreign 
service. 

The ’ PRESIDINa OFFICER. With¬ 
out objection, the nominations in the 
foreigq service are confirmed en bloc. 
POSTMASTjESlS 

The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations of postmasters. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nominations of postmas¬ 
ters are confirmed en bloc. 

That completes the calendar. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I ask unanimous con¬ 
sent that the President be immediately 
notified of all nominations confirmed 
this day. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection the President will be notified 
forthwith. 

INTERNATIONAL SANITARY CONVENTION 
OF 1044, MODIFYING CONVENTION OP 
JUNE 21. 1926 

The Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the conven¬ 
tion, Executive B (79th Cong., 1st sess.), 
the International Sanitary Convention of 

1944, modifying the International Sani¬ 
tary Convention of June 21, 1926, which 
was signed for the United States of 
America at Washington on January 5. 

1945, which was read the second time, as 
follows: 

International Banitart Convention. 1944— 
Mooxpyino the International Sanitary 
Convention of June 21, 1926 
The Govornments signatory hereto. 
Considering that the International Office 
of Public Health created by the Agreement 
signed at Borne on December 9, 1907, is un- 
for the time being to carry out effec¬ 
tively all of the duties and functions assigned 
to it in the Annex to that Agreement; m 
the IntematAonal Sanitary Convention. 1936; 
In the International Sanitary Convention for 
Aerial Navigation, 1988; and in other Con¬ 
ventions or Agreements relating to the pub¬ 
lic health; 

Having entrusted the taeh of solving this 
temporary problem by the preparation cf 
emeivsiioy agreemeate and arrangements, for 
the notification of epidemic diseases snd for 
uniformity in quarantine regulations to the 
United Nations Relief and BebabUitatlon Ad¬ 
ministration (hereinafter referred to as 
UNBBA), in accordance with Resolution No. 
8 (2) adopted by the Council of UNHRA at 
Its First Session, without prejudice however 
to the status of the International Office of 
Public Health which It is hoped will be able 
at the expiry of the present Convention to 
resume the above-mentioned duties and 
functions; and having received the recom¬ 
mendations of UNBBA In this connection: 

Having agreed that, in regard to the Amer¬ 
ican Republic, the Pan American Sanlta^ 
IBureau shall continue to act as the general 
oocodinatlng sanitary agency. Including the 
general collection and distribution of sani¬ 
tary information to and from the said Re- 
publids, as Qieemed in the Pan American 
Sanitary Code and recognised heretofore by 
the International Office of Public Health; 

Desiring also to modify as between them- 
selvee the provisions of the International 
Sanitary Convention signed In Paris on June 
21,1926, as modified by tpe Sanitary Conven¬ 


tion signed In Paris In 1988, Insofar as the 
provisions of the Convention of 1938 may be 
in force between the reqsective Governments 
(hereinafter referred to as the 1920 Conven¬ 
tion) , in the light of the present-day condi¬ 
tions which call for sj^ial measures to pre¬ 
vent the spread by land and sea across fron¬ 
tiers of epidemic or other communicable 
diseases: 

Have decided to conclude a Convention for 
these purposes, have agreed that,* whereas the 
authentic text of the 1926 Convention is in 
the French language, the present Conven¬ 
tion shall be in English and in French, both 
texts being equally authentic, and have ac¬ 
cordingly appointed the undersigned pleni¬ 
potentiaries who, having communicated their 
full powers, found in good and due form, 
have agreed that the 1936 Convention shall 
be amended as follows: 

article I 

All references In the 1926 Convention to 
the International Office of Public Health 
shall bo read as references to UNBBA. 

ARTICLE n 

The second paragraph of Preliminary Pro¬ 
visions (2) shall be deleted and the following 
substituted: 

“The word surveillance means that per¬ 
sons are not isolated, that they may move 
about freely, but that the sanitary authori¬ 
ties of the place or places to which they are 
proceeding are notified of their coming. They 
may be subjected in the places of arrival to 
a medical examination and such inquiries 
as are necessary with a view to ascertaining 
their state of health; and. In any territory 
where the competent Contracting Party 
thinks fit, surveillance may Include require¬ 
ment to report on arrival and afterwards at 
such Intervals during continuance of surveil¬ 
lance as may be specified, to the Health Offi¬ 
cer of the city, town, district, or place to 
which they proceed." 

AsncLx m 

The following definitions shall be added to 
the Preliminary Provisions: 

*'(6) The term typhus, typhus fever, or 
exanthematous typhus in the 1926 Conven¬ 
tion and In the present Convention shall be 
deemed to relate only to epidemic louse- 
borne typhus. 

"(6) The term Btegomyla, Btegomyla 
(AMes aegyptl), or Stegomytm calc^us (Aildes 
aegypti) shaU be deemed to Include A6des 
•®8yptl and any potential moaqulto vectors 
of yellow lever." 

ARTICLE IV 

To Article 1 tbe following shall be added: 

"Every Contracting Party shall, in addi¬ 
tion to tbe diseases i^cifioally mentioned in 
this Article, to wit, plague, cholera, yellow 
fever, typhua, and smallpox, notify to UNBBA 
outbreaks of sueh other oommunicable dis- 
eaees ae. in the opinion of that Party or in 
the opinion of UNBRA, constitute a menace 
to other countries by their spread or poten- 
Ual spread amoM firemtiere, and shall keep 
UNBBA regularly Informed of tbe course of 
tbe disease and the measures taken to pre¬ 
vent its spread. The provisions of tbe 1926 
Convention as amended or supplemented by 
the present Convention shall, unless clearly 
Inapplicable, apply to tbe above-mentioned 
other communicable diseasee." 

ARTICLS V 

In Article 3 the word "Paris" In the second 
paragraph shall be deleted and the words 
*Xondon or Washington" shall be substituted. 

To Article 8 tbe fcdiowlng sha ll be added: 

"In order to facilitate tbe prompt and 
scrupulous fulfilment of the foregoing provi¬ 
sions, the Contracting Parties shall ensure 
priority for all communications which may 
enable UNBBA rapidly to appraise the situa¬ 
tion concerning the outbreak of a diss asa and 
to Inform govemmwits In order that they 
may take appropriate aseasures against the 
Qiread of the disease across their frontiers." 


ABTXCLE VX 

After Article 6 the following shall be 
Inserted: 

"Article 6A. In addition to carrying out the 
system of notification and intelligence pre¬ 
scribed in Part I, Chapter I of the 1936 Con¬ 
vention, which remains in full force, the 
Parties to the present Ccmventlon shall trans¬ 
mit promptly to UNRRA the notifications and 
other information prescribed in Part I of tbe 
1926 Convention. 

"Article 5B (1). In addition to the formal 
notification required above, tbe Contracting 
Parties shall, so far as possible, send to the 
Health OrganlRation of UNBBA at regular 
Intervals notifications of communicable dis¬ 
eases notified in their countries. 

"(2), The Contracting Parties shall make 
the necessary arrangements with UNBBA for 
giving prompt information to all the govern¬ 
ments concerned of the outbreak in thsir 
respective countries of a disease which, in the 
opinion of UNBBA, constitutes a menace to 
other countries and of the measures which 
are being taken to prevent the spread of the 
disease across frontiers." * 

ARTICLE vn 

To Article 13 the following shall be added: 

"In a country where there exists a commu¬ 
nicable disease, the subject of a formal notifi¬ 
cation under any international sanitary or 
quarantine convention for the time being In 
force, the Sanitary Authority in that country 
may prohibit the embarkation on board a 
ship on international voyag^e of persons suf¬ 
fering from the disease, and of persons in 
such relations to the sick as to render them 
liable to transmit the disease, unless the 
Medical Officer of the port of embarkation is 
satisfied that measures can be taken on 
board the ship to prevent the spread of tbe 
disease to the other persons on board. The 
Medical Officer of tbe port of embarkation, or 
other authorised officer of the sanitary au¬ 
thority, If be has reason to suspect any cloth¬ 
ing, bedding, or other article of personal use 
which belongs to or Is Intended for use by 
persons embarking to be infected, may exam¬ 
ine and require tbe disinfection of any such 
clothing, bedding, or other article of personal 
use before it is taken on board. 

"The measures enumerated in this Article 
shall be taken as far in advance of the sailing 
date of the ship as possible in order not un¬ 
duly to delay the ship's departure. 

"Nothing In this Article shall affect the 
power of the Master of the ship to refuse to 
embark sick persons." 

ARTICLE vnt 

In Article 16 the following shall be Inserted 
between the third and fourth paragraphs;. 

"If on the call or arrival of any ship at a 
port there Is on board a case of infectious dis¬ 
ease duly verified by the port medical officer, 
not being a case of plague, cholera, yellow 
fever, t 3 rphus, or smallpox, the usual measures 
in force in the country in which the port Is 
sltiuM shall be applied subject always to the 
provisions of Article 54 of the 1926 Conven¬ 
tion. 

"In carrying out measures for control of 
the spread of communicable disease across 
frontiers, particularly in regard to the move¬ 
ment of displaced populations conveyed by 
Internationa] maritime transport, the Con¬ 
tracting Parties win not delay any ship at any 
point of her voyage longer than is necessary 
for the medical examination of crew and pas¬ 
sengers, for the disembarkation (if such is 
consi dered necessary) of pexfons suffering 
from oommunicable disease, and of their bed¬ 
ding and personal effects, and for the disin- 
fsotlon of the accommodation they occupied. 
The ship shall not be employed as a means 
of Isolation of the sick, or of their contacts, 
u i des s such isolation can be effected without 
delay or tmduly interfering with her move¬ 
ments." 
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ABTXCLI XX 

The footnote to Article 35 shall he deleted 
and the following substituted: 

‘In all cases where this Convention pro¬ 
vides for surveillance^ surveillance may not 
be replaced by observation except— 

**(a) in circumstances In which it would 
not be practicable to carry out surveillance 
with sufficient thoroughness; or 

*‘(b) if the risk of the introduction of in¬ 
fection into the country is considered to be 
exceptionally serious; or 

“(c) if the person who would be subject 
to surveillance cannot furnish adequate sani¬ 
tary guarantees. 

“Persons under observation or surveillance 
shall submit themselves to any examination 
which the competent sanitary authority may 
consider necessary." 

ABTXCLX X 

In Articles 85 (a), 36 (4), and 47 the 
words “300 meters" shall be deleted and the 
words “400 meters" shall be substituted. 

AKTXCXJC XX 

To Article 40 the following shall be added: 

“With a view to the elimination of 8te- 
gomyia (AMes aegypti) as an Important step 
in the control of the spread of yellow fever, 
the Contracting Parties shall, in the light 
of their knowledge and experience of the 
control of the yellow fever vector, render 
and maintain free from Stegomyia (Agdes 
aegypti) (a) ports and their surroundings 
In endemic areas, and (b) ports not situated 
in endemic areas but exposed to the risk 
of the Introduction of the disease. They 
shall also use their best endeavors to se¬ 
cure that personnel employed in the han¬ 
dling of ship in ports in endemic areas and 
in ports specially exposed to risk shall be 
inoculated against yellow fever. 

“The Contracting Parties agree that all 
persons Inoculated in compliance with the 
provisions of the preceding paragraph of this 
Article shall be furnished with and carry 
an inoculation certificate signed by the of¬ 
ficer carrying out the inoculation. This cer¬ 
tificate shall conform to the International 
Form of Certificate of Inoculation against 
yellow fever annexed hereto. 

“Persons in possession of a valid anti- 
yellow fever inoculation certificate shall not 
for the purpose of the control of yellow fever 
be subjected to quarantine restrictions. 

“In place of a valid anti-yellow fever in¬ 
oculation certificate, a certificate that the 
bearer has recovered from an attack of yellow 
fever and that his blood contains Immune 
bodies against yellow fever, as proved by a 
test carried out by an institute regularly 
carrying out biological tests for yellow fever 
and approved for this purpose by the govern¬ 
ment of the country concerned, will be ac¬ 
cepted." 

AiTxcLX xn 

In Article 41 (4) and (5), before the word 
"dlsinsected" the words “disinfected and" 
shall be inserted. 

To Article 41 the following shall be added: 

“The Ckxntracting Parties will use their best 
endeavors to secure that ships tradixxg with 
areas infected with typhus shall carry a suf¬ 
ficient quantity of an effective insecticide 
for the personal protection of the crew and 
passengers, and will give favorable considera¬ 
tion to the inoculation against typhus of all 
persons on board exposed to risk." 

ABTXCLX xm 

Article 43 (8) shall be deleted and the fol¬ 
lowing substituted: 

“(8) Other persons reasonably suspected to 
have beeh exposed to infection on board, and 
who, in the opinion of the sanitary author¬ 
ity, are. not sufficiently protected by recent 
vaccination, or by a previous attack of small¬ 
pox, may be subjected to vacoihatlon or to 
observation or to surveillance; or to vaccina¬ 


tion followed by observation or surveillance, 
the period of observation or surveillance be¬ 
ing specified according to the circumstances, 
but in any event not exceedmg 14 days, 
reckoned from the date of arrival of the ship." 

In Article 42 the following shall be inserted 
as the penultimate paragraph: 

‘Tor the purpose of this Article ‘recent 
vaccination' shall be taken as meaning evi¬ 
dence of successful vaccination not more 
than 3 years or less than 14 days previously, 
or evidence of an immune reaction." 

To Article 42 shall be added “Vaccination of 
such persons may be performed." 

ABTXOIJBXXV 

In Article 43 after the word “crew" in the 
first paragraph shall be added the words “and 
passengers." 

ABTXCLB XV 

Article 49 shall be deleted and the following 
substituted: 

“The Contracting Parties agree that bills 
of health and consular visas shall be abolished 
as soon as the conditions of hostilities permit 
the establishment of effective epidemiological 
communications. The Master of every for¬ 
eign-going vessel approaching the first port 
in a territory shall ascertain the state of 
health of all persons on board and shall pre¬ 
pare and sign a Declaration of Health which 
shall be countersigned by the ship’s surgeon, 
if one is carried, to be handed to the appro¬ 
priate authority." 

ABTXCUB XVI 

To Article 57 the following shall be added: 

“The Contracting Parties will, so far as pos¬ 
sible. adopt the International Form of Decla¬ 
ration of Health and the Interxxational Forms 
of Certificates of Inoculation or Vaccination 
against cholera, typhus, and smallpox, re¬ 
spectively. annexed hereto.^ 

“For the purposes of the present Conven¬ 
tion the period of incubation is reckoned as 
6 days in the case of plague, 6 days in the case 
of cholera. 6 days in the case of yellow fever. 
12 days in the case of typhus, and 14 days 
In the case of smallpox." 

ABTXCLX xvn 

Article 58 shall be deleted and the follow¬ 
ing substituted: 

“Observation may, if considered necessary, 
be enforced at land frontiers. Persons may 
be directed to the places which have been 
designated for frontier traffic, and sanitary 
stations, equipped in accordance with the 
terms of Article 22 of the 1036 Convention, 
shall be set up at such places. These places 
and the measures taken shall be notified im¬ 
mediately to the countries concerned and vo 
X7NRRA. Indviduals who have been in con¬ 
tact with a person suffering from a disease 
referred to in Article 1 of the 1926 Conven¬ 
tion, and their bedding and effects, may be 
subjected to the appropriate sanitary meas¬ 
ures. In the case of persons suffering from a 
communicable disease not referred to in Ar¬ 
ticle 1, the measures in force in the country 
of arrival shall be applied.” 

ARTXCXX XVUX 

Article 63 shall be deleted and the follow¬ 
ing substituted: 

‘’Railway carriages for malls or luggage and 
goods trains may not be detained at the 
frontier longer than is necessary to apply the 
necessary sanitary measures for the preven¬ 
tion of the entry of communicable diseases 
Into the country concerned." 

ARTXCUE XXX 

To Article 65 the foUowlng shall be added: 

“In framing regulations under this Article, 
the Contracting Parties will consult UNRBA 
and will inform UNRRA of the regulations 
and of the date of their entry Into force." 


1 With regard to yellow fever see Article XI. 
coxnmunlcable disease not referred to In Arti¬ 
cle 1, the meatuxlk Ih foroe m'the comitry of 
atrival shall be . 


ARTICLE XX 

To Article 66 the following shall be added: 

“In the application of Articles 58 to 66 
Inclusive of the 1926 Convention, as amend¬ 
ed by the present Convention, to any persons 
coming within the category of 'displaced 
persons', the Contracting Parties shall be 
entitled to make such modifications as may 
be required by any special International ar¬ 
rangements under schemes to be organized 
by governments and by UNRRA for dealing 
with such persons." 

And the Contracting Parties have further 
agreed as follows: 

ABTXCLX XXI 

The present Convention shall come into 
force as soon as It has been signed or ac¬ 
ceded to on behalf of ten or more govern¬ 
ments. 

ABTXCLX xxn 

The present Convention shall supplement 
and be read as one with the 1926 Conven¬ 
tion, which as hereby amexided remains in 
full force between the Contracting Parties, 
and whenever any provision of the 1926 Con¬ 
vention contains a reference to another pro¬ 
vision, the reference shall be deemed to be 
a reference to that provision as modified by 
any amendments effected thereto by the 
present Convention. 

ABTXCLX XXtlX 

After January 15. 1945 the present Conven¬ 
tion shall be open to accession by any gov¬ 
ernment not a signatory. Accessions shall be 
notified in writing to the Government of the 
United States of America. 

Accessions notified after the entry into 
force of the present Convention shall become 
effective with respect to each government 
upon the notification of its accession. 

ARTICLE XXIV 

Any Contracting Party may on signature 
or accession declare that the present Conven¬ 
tion does not apply to all or any of its colo¬ 
nies, overseas territories, territories under 
Its protection, suzerainty, or authority, or 
territories in respect of which It exercises a 
mandate. The present Convention may at 
any time thereafter be applied to any such 
territory by notification in writing to the 
Government of the United States of America, 
and the Convention shall apply to the terri¬ 
tory concerned from the date of the receipt 
of the notification by the Government of the 
United States of America. 

ARTICLE XXV 

The Government of the United States of 
America shall give notice In writing to gov¬ 
ernments parties to the 1936 Convention and 
to governments parties to the present Con¬ 
vention, of all signatures and accessions to 
the present Convention and of all notifica¬ 
tions regarding the territories to which the 
present Convention is to be applied. 

ABTXCLX XXVI 

The present Convention shall remain In 
force as to each Contracting Party until 
either 

(1) such Party shall become boimd by a 
further convention amending or superseding 
the 1926 Convention, or 

(2) the expiration of eighteen months 
from the date on which the present Oonveh- 
tion enters into force, 

whichever shall be the earlier. 

ARTICLE XXVn 

The original of the present Convention 
shall be deposited in the archives of the 
Government of the United States of America 
and shall be opened for signature at Wash¬ 
ington on December 15, 1944, where it shall 
remain c^en for signature until January 15, 
1945. Certified copies hereof shall be fur¬ 
nished by the Government of the United 
euXes of America to each of the govern¬ 
ments on behalf of which this Convention is 
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Signed or acceded to and to each of the gov¬ 
ernments parties to the 1026 Oonventlon. 

In witness whereof, the nnderslipied plen¬ 
ipotentiaries, having d^ioalted their full 
powers, found to be In due and proper form, 
sign the present Convention In the English 
and Ptench languagea, both texts being 
equally authentle, on behalf of their re¬ 
spective governments, on the dates appearing 
opposite their signatures. 

For the Fren^ Republic: 

Awinuft Mates. January 5, 1945. 

For Poland: 

Jaw OiacKAWOVTSKi. January 6. 1045. 

For the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland: 

At the time of signing the present Conven¬ 
tion I declare that my signature does not 
cover any of the territories referred to in 
Article Twenty-Four of the International 
Sanitary Convention, 1044. 

Hautax. January 5, 1045. 

For the United States of America (subject 
to ratlfloatlon): 

B B Btsttiniub Jr. January 5, 1945. 

For China: 

J. Hsno Liu. January 11, 1045. 

For the Union of South Africa: 

S. F. N. Qxs. January 13. 1045. 

Tat Egypt (with the following reserva¬ 
tions) : 

1. That this signature does not affect in 
any way the relations of the Egyptian Gov¬ 
ernment with the International Office of Pub¬ 
lic Health. Paris, or its obligations toward 
the Regional Office at Alexandria; 

2. That this convention is subject to rati¬ 
fication by the Egyptian Parliament. 

M Hassam. January 15. 1046. 

For Caecboslovakla (subject to ratifica¬ 
tion) : 

V. S. Bueban. January 15. 1045. 

For Canada (subject to ratification): 

L B Peabson. January 15, 1046. 

For Cuba: 

Esta Convencldn. previa la aprobacldn del 
Senado de la Bepfiblica, ser& ratificada per el 
EJecutlvo. PI 

GMO Belt. January 15. 1045. 

For the Dominican Republic: 

Con la reserva de que la Repfiblica Domini- 
cana no podr& ratifloar esta C.«nvenci6n sin 
adherlrse, al mismo tiempo, a las Conven- 
clones de Paris y de La Haya, y que por 
vlrtud de dlsposiclones constitucionaTes de la 
Bepdbltca, estos procesos estaran subordlna- 
dos a la previa sancldn del Congreso Na- 
cional. f*] 

Emilio O Oooot. January 15. 1046. 

For Nloaragoa: 

OUXLUBUSO OmiXA Sacaea. 

January 15, 1045. 

For Peru (with the following reservations): 

1. That this Convention Is slgnsd ad ref¬ 
erendum; 

2. That If the eiMOutlOD of the said Con¬ 
vention would not conform with the regu¬ 
lations contained In the Pan American Sani¬ 
tary Code of Havana, Penl will give pref¬ 
erence to the latter. 

P. O. BBLiaAw. January 15,1045. 

For Luxembourg: 

BtiVRBi Xdi OiLuoi. January 15. 1045. 

For Bcuador: 

S. B. DuaAw-BALLiw. January 15, 1045. 

For Greece: 

C. p. UiAMAWTOPouLoe. January 15,1045, 

For Honduras: 

Julian B. C&cmni. Jantuuy 15, 1046. 

For Haiti: 


ThObaud. January 16, 1946. 

* (TransStlon: This Convention, after ap- 

r val by the Senate of the BepuhHc, shall 
Mttiflsd by the Bxecutlve.] 

(y^an^tion: with the reservation that 
tbo Oominlean Republic wiu not be able to 
ri W y this Convention without adhering, at 
the Mune ttme. to the Paris and Hague Con- 
viBtlong, and ihat by virtue of Constitu¬ 
tional prhutples of the Republic, these proc¬ 
esses Shan be subject to the prior approval 
of the National Congress^) 


The PRESlDINa OFFICER. The 
Convention is before the Senate as in 
Committee of the Whole, and open to 
amendment. If there be no amendment 
to be proposed, the Convention will be 
reported to the Senate. 

The Convention was reported to the 
Senate without amendment^ 

THE FRE8ID1NQ OFFICER. The 
resolution of ratification will be read. 
The legislative clerk read as follows: 
Resolved {two^ihirda of the Senmtora pru- 
ent concurring therein ). That the Senate ad¬ 
vise and consent to the ratification of (Bx¬ 
ecutlve B. Seventy-ninth Congress, first ses¬ 
sion) the Intemationsl Sanitary Conven¬ 
tion of 1944, modifying the International 
Sanitary Convention of June 21. 1026, which 
was signed for the United States of America 
at Washington on January 5. 1046. 

The FRBSmiNO OFFICER The 
question is on agreeing to the resolu¬ 
tion of ratification. (Putting the ques¬ 
tion.) Two-thirds of the Senators pres¬ 
ent concurring therein, the resolution of 
ratification is agreed to, and the Con¬ 
vention is ratified. 

INTERNATIONAL SANITARY CONVENTION 
POR AERIAL NAVIOATTON OF 1044 
MODIPyiNO THE CONVENTION FOR 
AERIAL NAVIGATION OF APRIL 12. 
1933 

The Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the Con¬ 
vention. Executive C (70th Cong.. 1st 
sess.), the International Sanitary Con¬ 
vention for Aerial Navigation, 1944, 
modifying the International Sanitary 
Convention for Aerial Navigation of 
April 12,1033, which was signed for the 
United States ot America, at Washing¬ 
ton on January 5, 1945, which was read 
the second time, as follows: 

INTXIWATZONAL SAWITABT COWVXWnow FOR 
Aerial Navigation, 1944— IfODimMU the 
iMTRtNATtONAL SaNTTAET CONVENTION FoR 
Axbial Navigation or April 12, 1983 
The Oovemmente signatory hereto. 
Considering that the International Office 
ol Public Health created by the Agreement 
signed at Rome on December 9, 1907, la un¬ 
able for the time being to carry out effec¬ 
tively all of the duties and funetloiis 
assigned to It in the Annex to that Agree¬ 
ment; in the International Sanitary Conven¬ 
tion, 1926; In the International Sanitary 
Convention for Aerial Navigation, 1033; and 
in other Conventtons or Agieements relating 
to the public health; 

Having entnieted the taSk of solving this 
temporary problem by the preparation ot 
emergency agreements and arrangemente for 
the notification of epUtamlc dlseaeas and for 
uniformity in quanmtlBe regulations to the 
United Nations Belief and Reha b U l tatlon 
Administration (hereinafter referred to as 
UNBRA), in accordance"^with Res olutio n No. 
a (2) adopted by the Council of UNBRA at 
its First Session, without prejudiee however 
to the statue of the Intemattonal Oflto e of 
PubUc Health which it Is hi^ wfll be able 
at the expiry of the present Convention to 
resume the above-mentioned duties and 
functions; and having received the reoom- 
mendations of UNBRA In this oonneetkm; 

Having agreed that. In regard to the Amsrl- 
oan RepubUcs. the Fan Amerloan Banitary 
Bureau Shall continue to act as the gen** 
eral coordinating sanitary agency, Indud- 
ing the general coUeotlon and dletrlbatlOn 
of sanitary information to and frooi the 
said Republics, as qiedfled in the Pan Amar- 
ican Sanitary Code and reoognM heroto- 
fore by the IntemaSlBBal Ofltoo of PuMlo 
Health; 


Dealring also to modify as between them- 
aelvee the provleloiui of the International 
Sanitary Convention for Aerial Navigation 
olgned at The Hague on AprU 12,1038 (here¬ 
inafter referred to as the 1933 Convention) 
in the light of the preeent-day conditions 
which call for iqieclal measures to prevent 
the spread by air acroes frontiers of epi¬ 
demic or other communicable diseases; 

Have decided to oonclude a Convention 
for theee puipoees, have agreed that, where¬ 
as the authentic text of the 1083 Convention 
is in the Ftenoh language, the present Con¬ 
vention ehaU be In English and in French, 
both texts being equally authentic, and have 
accordingly applied the undersized plen¬ 
ipotentiaries who. having commimlcated their 
full powers, found in good and due form, 
have agreed ‘*‘hat the 1033 Convention shall 
be amended as follows: 

ARTICLE I 

All references In the 1033 Convention to 
the International Office of Public Health ahall 
be read as references to UNBRA. 

ARTICLE n 

The second paragraph of Article 1, sub- 
paragrftpb VI. shall be deleted and the fol¬ 
lowing substituted: 

“TIm word surveillance means that per¬ 
sons are not Isolated, that they may move 
about freely, but that the sanitary authori¬ 
ties of the place or places to which they are 
proceeding are notified of their coming. They 
may be subjected in the places of arrival 
to a medical examination and such Inquiries 
as are necessary with a view to ascertaining 
their state of health; and. In any territory 
where the competent Contracting Party 
thinks fit, surveillance may include require¬ 
ment to report on arrival and afterwards at 
such Intervals during continuance of sur¬ 
veillance as may be specified, to the Health 
Office of the cl^, town, district, or place to 
which they proceed.’' 

ASTICLE m 

To Article 1 the following definitions shall 
be adde d; 

'*Vni. The term typhus, t 3 ^hus fever, or 
exanthematous typhus shall be deemed to re¬ 
late only to epidemic louse-borne typhus. 

“IK. An endemic yellow fever area is a re¬ 
gion in which yellow fever exists in a form 
recognisable clinically, biologically, or patho¬ 
logically. 

“K. A valid anti-yellow fever Inoculation 
certificate is one certifying that the bearer 
has been Inoculated against yellow fever, with 
a vaccine and by a method approved by 
UNBRA, If there have elapsed; 

“(1) More than 10 days end less than 4 
years from the date of the Inoculation. 

“(2) Leas than 4 years from the date of a 
re-lnooulatlon performed within 4 years of 
the previous Inoculation. 

“(3) More than 10 days and less than 4 
years from the date of re-lnoculatlon per- 
formid after an Interval of more than 4 years. 

“KI. The term Stegomyla (AMee aegypti) 
shall be deemed to include A6des aegypti and 
any potential moequlto vectors of yeUow 
fever.’* 

AITtCLB IV 

Article 0 shall be deleted and the following 
BUbstitated: 

“(1) All paesengere traveling by almraft on 
International flight ahall, on or Juet befoire 
arrival at the point of final dlsembaxkatlon, 
or. If required, at any aerodrome where the 
Journey is broken, complete a Personal Dec¬ 
laration of Origin and Health, 

•*(2) The Commander of an aircraft on In- 
tamatlonal flight shall, on or Just before the 
arrival at the aircraft at the firet authorlEed 
aerodrome in the country of entry, oomplhte 
an Aircraft Declaration of Health to be handed 
to the aerodrome authority on arrtval, and 
map be required to produoe oertifleatee eon- 
oerhlng sanitary meaeuree which such Dedla- 
r a t l e a states were un der g one by the alreiaft 
before departure or at stopping places in ap-* 
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plication of the 1038 Convention as hereby 
amended. 

“(3) Aircraft shall not be required to carry 
Bills of Health. 

**(4) The Contracting Parties will, so far 
as possible, adopt the International Forms 
of Aircraft Declaration of Health. Personal 
Declaration of Origin and Health, and Certifi¬ 
cates of Inoculation or Vaccination against 
cholera, typhus, and smallpox, respectively, 
annexed hereto.^ 

ARTXCLX V 

To Article 13 the following shall be added: 
**Further. the embarkation of persons who 
do not present adequate sanitary guarantees 
may be prohibited, until the sanitary meas¬ 
ures—delousing, disinfection of clothing, etc., 
or any other measures that are, in the opinion 
of the sanitary authority, necessary to pre¬ 
vent the carriage of the disease by aircraft, 
have been carried out.” 

ABTXCLX VX 

To Article 16 after ‘‘sanitary measures" at 
the end of the first paragraphs.the words ”in- 
Xludlng cleaxising” shall be added. 

ABTICLZ VII 

Article 20 shall be deleted and the follow¬ 
ing substituted: 

"(1) Bach Contracting Party shall imme¬ 
diately notify, by the most rapid means, the 
other Contracting Parties and UNRRA of: 

"(a) The first recognized case of plague, 
cholera, or yellow fever discovered In Its 
territory. 

"(b) The first recognized cose of plague, 
cholera, or yellow fever which occurs outside 
the limits of local areas already affected. 

"(c) The existence of an epidemic of 
typhus or of smallpox. 

"(2) Every notification prescribed above 
shall be accompanied, or very promptly fol¬ 
lowed. by detailed information as to: 

"(a) The place whore the disease has 
appeared. 

"(b) The date of its appearance, its source, 
and its type (Including reports of patho¬ 
logical examinations as soon os available). 

"(c) The number of recognized cases and 
the number of deaths. 

"(d) The extent of the local area or areas 
affected. 

"(e) In the case of plague, the existence of 
that disease, or of an unusual mortality, 
among rodents (Including reports of bacte¬ 
riological examinations as soon as available). 

"(f) In the case of cholera, the number of 
germ carriers when any have been discovered. 

"(g) In the case of yellow fever, the pres¬ 
ence and relative prevalence (index) of 
Stegomyia (Abides aegypti). 

"(h) The measures taken. 

"(3) Bach Contracting Party shall, in addi¬ 
tion to the diseases specifically mentioned in 
Article 18 of the 1933 Convention, to wit, 
plague, cholera, yellow fever, typhus, and 
smallpox, notify outbreaks of such other 
communicable diseases as, in the opinion of 
UNRRA, constitute a menace to other coun¬ 
tries by their spread or potential spread 
across frontiers and shall keep UNRRA regu¬ 
larly Informed of the course of the disease. 

"( 4 ) In addition to the formal notification 
required by paragraphs (1), (2). and (8) 
above, the Contracting Parties shall, so far 
as possible, send to UNRRA at regular inter¬ 
vals notifications of other communicable dis¬ 
eases notified in their countries. 

J‘(5) Hie Contracting Parties shall make 
the necessary arrangements with UNRRA for 
giving prompt information to all the govern¬ 
ments concerned of the outbreak in any 
country of a disease which, in the opinion 
of UNRRA, constitutes a menace to other 
coulitrtes and of the measures which are be- 


iWlth regard to yellow fever see Article 
XI (6). 


Ing taken to prevent the spread of the disease 
across frontiers by aircraft. 

"(6) The notifications contemplated in 
paragraphs (1) and (2) of this Article are to 
be addressed to the diplomatic missions, or, 
falling them, to consular offices in the capital 
of the infected country and shall be held at 
the disposition of consular offices established 
in its territory. 

"(7) These notifications shall also be ad¬ 
dressed to UNRRA which shall communicate 
them immeditaely to all diplomatic missions, 
or. falling them, to the consulates in London 
or Washington as well as to the principal 
public health authorities of the participating 
countries. Those prescribed under para¬ 
graphs (1) and (2) of this Article shall be 
transmitted by telegraph or radio. 

"(8) The appropriate health authority of 
each Contracting Party shall transmit to the 
sanitary and authorized aerodromes of its 
country or within its jurisdiction all infor¬ 
mation contained in the epidemiological no¬ 
tifications and communications received from 
UNRRA (and the regional bureaxis with which 
it has made agreements for this purpose) in 
execution of the provisions of the Interna¬ 
tional Sanitary Convention of June 21, 1920, 
which may affect the exercise of sanitary con¬ 
trol in those aerodromes. 

"(9) In order to facilitate the prompt and 
scrupulous fulfilment of the foregoing pro¬ 
visions. the Contracting Parties shall ensure 
priority for all communications which may 
enable UNRRA rapidly to appraise the situa¬ 
tion concerning the outbreak of a disease 
and to inform governments in order that they 
may take appropriate measures against the 
spread of the disease across their frontiers.” 

ARTxcLE vin 

The second paragraph of Article 32 shall be 
deleted. 

AaTXCXiZ IX 

In Article 84, paragraph (b), the following 
shall be Inserted after sub-paragraph (3): 

"(41 The Contracting Parties shall give 
favorable consideration to the inoculation 
against typhus of all persons on board ex¬ 
posed to risk.” 

Sub-paragraphs (4) and (6) of Article 34 
shall be renumbered (5) and (6) respectively. 

ASTXCXJC X 

Article 35 (b) (3) shall be deleted and the 
following substituted: 

"(3) Other persons reasonably suspected 
to have been exposed to infection and who, 
in the opinion of the sanitary authority, are 
not sufficiently protected by recent vaccina¬ 
tion, or by a previous attack of smallpox, 
may be subjected to vaccination or to ob¬ 
servation or to surveillance, or to vaccination 
followed by observation or surveillance, the 
period of observation or surveillance being 
specified according to the circumstances, but 
in any event not exceeding 14 days, reckoned 
from the date of arrival of the aircraft." 

The final paragraph of Article 36 shall be 
deleted and the following substituted: 

"For the purpose of this Article *recent 
vaccination’ shall be taken as meaning evi¬ 
dence of successful vaccination not more 
than 3 years or less than 14 days previously, 
or evidence of an ixximune reaction." 

AXTXCLX XZ 

Article 36 shall be deleted and the following 
substituted: 

"The Contracting Parties agree: 

"(1) That persons suffering, or suspected to 
be suffering, from yellow fever shall not be 
allowed to embark on aircraft on inter¬ 
national flight. 

"(2) That they will take all possible meas¬ 
ures to establish the existence or non-exist¬ 
ence of yellow fever within their territories. 
For this purpose, in territories where endem- 
ioity of yeUow fever la suspeoted, in cases 
where the person dies within 10 days from the 
onset of any undiagnosed febrile iUaess, it is 


Important that a specimen of liver tissue be 
taken, if necessary by viscerotome, for histo- 
patbologlcal examination. In endemic areas 
a sample of blood for a yellow fever immunity 
test should, in addition, wherever possible, 
be taken from all persons suffering from an 
undiagnosed fever, and if the cause of the 
fever remains doubtful and the patient re¬ 
covers, a second sample should be collected 
at the end of the third week from the onset 
of Illness. 

"(3) For the purpose of quarantine control. 
UNRRA in consultation with the governments 
concerned and, as regards the Western Hemi- 
ephere, with the Pan American Sanitary 
Bureau, shall define the boundaries of en¬ 
demic yellow fever areas. 

"(4) That they shall use their best en¬ 
deavors to secure that all persons who are 
likely to land in an endemic yellow fever 
area shall be inoculated against yellow fever 
10 days before arrival in the area and that, so 
long as such persons remains in the area, 
they shall be re-lnoculated every 4 years. 

"(5) (a) That inoculation against yellow 
fever shall be required for all regular staff em¬ 
ployees and crews using authorized aero¬ 
dromes situated in endemic yellow fever 
areas. 

"(b) That in areas in which yellow fever 
does not exist, but in which there may be 
conditions permitting of its development, 
inoculation of such personnel is recom¬ 
mended. 

"(6) That all persons inoculated in com¬ 
pliance with the provisions of paragraphs 
(4) and (5) of this Article shall be furnished 
with and carry an Inoculation Certificate 
signed by the officer carrying out the inocu¬ 
lation. This certificate shall conform to the 
International Form of Certificate of Inocu¬ 
lation agaixilit yellow fever annexed hereto. 

"(7) That persons In possession of a valid 
anti-yellow fever Inoculation certificate shall 
not for the purpose of the control of yellow 
fever be subjected to quarantine restrictions. 

"(8) That in place of a valid anti-yellow 
fever inoculation certificate, a certificate 
that the bearer has recovered from an attack 
of yellow fever and that his blood contains 
ixximune bodies against yellow fever, as 
proved by a test carried out by an Institute 
regularly carrying out biological tests for 
yellow fever and approved for this purpose by 
the goverximent of the country concerned, 
will be accepted. 

"(9) That any person not in possession of 
a valid anti-yellow fever inoculation certifi¬ 
cate shall be considered to have been ex¬ 
posed to the risk of contracting yellow fever 
during the period of his stay in an endemic 
yellow fever area. 

"(10) That UNRRA shall lay down stand¬ 
ards with which yellow fever vaccine shall 
conform. 

(11) That they will make arrangements to 
test at frequent Intervals the activity of the 
yellow fever immunizing vaccine in use in 
order to ensure that its immunizing prop¬ 
erties are satisfactory, and for this piirpose 
agree that UNRRA in consultation with the 
governments concerned and, as regards the 
Western Hemisphere, with the Pan American 
Sanitary Bureau, shall designate from time 
to time institutes which are approved for the 
carrying out of such tests." 

ARTiCLZ xn 

Article 38 shall be deleted and the follow¬ 
ing substituted: 

"Notwithstanding Article 4 of the 1933 Con¬ 
vention. every aerodrome which receives air¬ 
craft to which the 1933 Convention as 
amended applies (Article 1. I, second para¬ 
graph) and which is situated in a region, 
that is to say, a part of a territory, in which 
yellow lever exists in a form clinically, bio¬ 
logically, or pathologically recognizable shall 
be made a sanitary aerodrome as defined In 
the 1983 Convention, and in addition, shall 
be: 
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*‘(1) iltuated at an adaquate dlatanoe from 
the neareat inhabited center; * 

“(2) provided with arraxigeinenta for a 
water supply completely prelected against 
mosquitoee, and kept aalree as poasible from 
mosquitoes by eystematlo measures for the 
suppression of breeding places and the de< 
structlon of the Insects in all stages of 
development: 

"(8) provided with mosquito-proofed 
dwellings for the crews of the aircraft and for 
the staff of the aerodrome; 

*'(4> provided with a mosquito-proofed 
dwelling in which passengers can be accom¬ 
modated or hospitalleed. 

‘‘With a view to the elimination of Insect 
vectors of yellow fever, the Contracting 
Parties will render and maintain free from 
such vectors (a) aerodromes and their sur¬ 
roundings in endemic yellow fever areas, and 
(b) aerodromes not situated in endemic 
yellow fever areas but exposed to the risk of 
the introduction of the disease. 

“As an immediate precaution against the 
carriage of vectors of yellow fever, disinsec¬ 
tization of aircraft shall be carried out at 
each aerodrome within an endemic yellow 
fever area, particularly on departure from 
the last aerodrome in an endemic yellow fever 
area. 

“Health authorities in any territory within 
an endemic yellow fever area shall be at lib¬ 
erty to impose such quarantine restrictions 
against other territories within that area as 
may be authorized by the 1083 Convention as 
hereby amended. Detention of healthy pas¬ 
sengers and crews not carrying valid Inocula¬ 
tion Certificates shall not be carried out at 
the aerodrome of departure. They shall be 
permitted to depart, the necessary quaran¬ 
tine meastires being carried out at the first 
aerodrome of arrival in an area at risk.** 
AsncLx zm 

Articles 39 to 46 inclusive shall be deleted.* 
sancuE XIV 

Article 47 shaU be deleted, and the fol¬ 
lowing substituted: 

“(1) In territories in which yellow fever 
does not exist, but in which there may be 
conditions which permit of its development: 

“(a) authorized aerodromes shall conform 
to the requirements set forth in Article 38 of 
the 1088 Convention as hereby amended; 

‘*(h) upon arrival at the first aerodrome of 
call aircraft which have proceeded from en¬ 
demic yellow fever areas shall be disinsectcd. 

“(2) All pereoBs traveling by air from an 
endemic yellow fever area to one in which 
yellow fever does not exist but in which there 
may be cmiditkiDa which permit of its de¬ 
velopment, shall be dealt with in the follow¬ 
ing manner, at the first stopping place in the 
latter area: 

“(a) if they are in possession of a valid 
anti-yellow fever inoculation certificate they 
shall be allowed to proceed without any quar¬ 
antine restrictions with respect to yellow 
fever; 

“(b) if they are not in possession of a 
valid anti-yellow fever inoculation certificate, 
they may be isolated in properly screened 

*For the purpose of mosquito control the 
perimeter of the aerodrome should be defined 
as the line enclosing the area containing tlie 
aerodrome buildings and any land used or 
Intended to be used for the parking of air¬ 
craft. A building-free zone of 400 meteirs 
should be maintained around the perimeter 
of all areodromes on main air lines of com¬ 
munications within endemlo yellow fever 

* 2n view of the deletion of Article 40, com- 
pmmee with the requirements of Article 88 
as amended shall no longer cause aerodromes 
eltnated In an endemic yellow fever area to 
be NfaMM as "antiamaril aerodromee** end 
maaraki Joeel areas* JPMeengsrs at 

•ueh aerodromes shall submit to the meas¬ 
ures laid down in Article 88 m required. 


quarters until the certificate beoomea valid 
or until 6 days have elapsed, whichever is the 
lesser. 

“(3) Notwithstanding the preceding pro¬ 
visions of this Article, the Oontraoting Par¬ 
ties may (but only in the most exceptional 
oases! issue Oertifleates of Urgency to non- 
inoculated persona whose tmobstruoted pas¬ 
sage Is absolutely and immediately essential 
on grounds of high p(fiicy, certifying that a 
passage without hindrance to the bearer of 
the Oertlfloate is urgently necessary, 

“The precise form and method of Issue of 
the Certificate and the nature of the certi¬ 
fying authority shall be a matter for arrange¬ 
ment and communication between govern¬ 
ments concerned. 

“The Contracting Parties undertake to 
grant unimpeded passage to bearers of such 
Certificates but the movements of suCh Cer¬ 
tificate holders will, whenever possible, be 
restricted during stops on air routes to ade¬ 
quately screened quarters which will not be 
left except to re-enter the aircraft.** 

AZTICLZ XV 

The first line of Article 61 shall be altered 
to read “The following measures may ba 
taken on arrival:'*. 

AancLE XVI 

Article 53 shall be deleted, and the follow¬ 
ing substituted: 

“Persons who, on their arrival at an aero¬ 
drome. are consldtfed, under the terms of 
Part in of the 1983 Convention as hereby 
amended, liable to surveillance* up to the 
expiration of the period of Incubation of the 
disease, may nevertheless continue the voy¬ 
age. on condition that the fact Is notified 
to the authorities of subsequent landing 
places and of the place of arrival by some 
method sufficient to secure that they can 
be subjected to medical Inspection in any 
subsequent aerodromes on the route. 

'‘Persons who are liable to obeervatlons * 
tmder the terms of Article 26 of the 1933 
Convention shall not be authorized, until 
the expiration of the period of Incubation, to 
continue their voyage except, in the csss of 
diseases other than yellow fever, with the 
approval of the sanitary authorities of the 
next, stopping place.** 

ABTicLZ xvn 

The first paragraph of Article 64 shall be 
deleted and the following substituted: 

“In applying sanitary measures to an air¬ 
craft coming from an infected local area, the 
sanitary authority of each aerodrome shall, 
to the greatest possible extent, take into ac¬ 
count all measuries which have already been 
applied to the aircraft, in another sanitary 
aerodrome abroad or in the same country, 
and which are duly noted in the Aircraft 
Declaration of Health referred to in Article 
IV of the present Convention." 

To Article 64 the following paragraph shall 
be added: 

“In view of the special rlak of conveying 
insect vectors oi malaria and other diseases 
by aircraft on international flight, all suoh 
aircraft leaving affected area# will be dis- 
Inaeoted. Notwithstanding the terms of Ar¬ 
ticle 64 of the 1888 Convention as hsrsby 

* In all cases where this Convention pro¬ 
vides for 8urveiUanee» survsIUanoe may not 
be replaced by observation except 

(a) in circumstances m whtoh tt would 
not be practicable to carry out surveilUnce 
with sufficient thoroughness; or 

(b) if the risk of the introduetion cf In¬ 
fection into the country is oonsldersd to be 
aioeptlonally serious; or 

( 0 ) if ths person who would bs subjset to 
sorveillanoe cannot furnish adsqnats wsnl- 
tary guarantess. 

Persons under observation or sumilknce 
shall submit thsmselvss to any ssamlnaglen 
which the eompetent sanitary authority atay 
aonslder nsoessary. 


amended, further disinsectlsation of the air¬ 
craft on or before arrival may be required 
If there is reasop to suspect the importa¬ 
tion of iziseot vectors." 

And the Contracting Parties have further 
agreed as follows: 

AsvxcLz xvxn 

The present Convention shall come into 
force as soon as it has been signed or ac¬ 
ceded to on behalf of ten or more govern¬ 
ments. 

sarxeuE xxx 

The present Convention shall supplement 
and be read as one with the 1988 Conven¬ 
tion. which as hereby amended remains In 
full force between the Contracting Parties, 
and whenever any provision of the 1983 Con¬ 
vention contains a reference to another pro¬ 
vision. the reference shall be deemed to be 
a reference to that provision as modified by 
any amendments effected thereto by the 
present Convention. 

AXnCLC XX 

After January 16, 1945 the present Con¬ 
vention shall be open to accession by any 
government not a signatory. Accessions shall 
be notified in writing to the Government 
of the United States of America. 

Accessions notified after the entry into 
force of the present Convention shall be¬ 
come effective with respect to each govern¬ 
ment upon the notification of its accession. 

AtTXCLZXXI 

Any Contracting Party may on signature or 
accesalon declare that the present Convention 
does not apply to all or any of Its colonies, 
overseas territories, territories under its pro¬ 
tection, suzerainty, or authority, or terri¬ 
tories in respect of which it exercises a man¬ 
date. The present Convention may at any 
time thereafter be applied to any such terri¬ 
tory by notification In writing to the Govern¬ 
ment of the United States of America, and 
the Convention shall apply to the territory 
concerned from the date of the receipt of 
the notification by the Government of the 
United States of America. 

ASTzcuB xxn 

The Government of the United States of 
America shall give notice In writing to gov¬ 
ernments parties to the 1933 Convention and 
to governments parties to the present Con¬ 
vention, of all signatures and accessions to 
the present Convention and of all notification 
regarding the territories to which the present 
Convention is to be applied. 

AXZXOLE XXXU 

The present Convention shall remain in 
force as to each Contracting Party until either 

(1) such Party shall become bound by a 
further Convention amending or superseding 
the 1933 Convention, or 

(2) the expiration of eighteen months from 
the date on which the present Convention 
enters into force, 

whichever shall be the earlier. 

AICnCLS XXIV 

The original of the present Convention 
ehall be deposited in the archives of the Gov¬ 
ernment of the United Btatee of America and 
shall be opened for signature at Washington 
on December 16, 1944, where It ASH remain 
open for signature until January 16, 1946. 
Certified copies hereof Aall be furnished by 
the Government of the united States- of 
Amsrloa to each of the governments on be¬ 
half of which this Convention Is ffignid or 
acceded to and to each of the governments 
parties to the 1988 Convention. 

In witness whereof, the undemigntd plenl- 
potcnttarles, having deposited theUr fUll 
powers, found to be in due and proper form. 
Sign the present Convention in the ttiglish 
afid Pirenoh languages, both texts bsihg 
eqtffiUy authentic, on behalf of their >•- 
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Bpectlve governments, on the dates appear¬ 
ing opposite their signatures. 

For the French Republic: 

ANOidb Mater. January 5, 1946. 

For Poland: 

Jan Cxbchanowskx. January 6, 1945. 

For the United Kingdom ot Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland. 

At the time of signing the present Con¬ 
vention I declare that my signature does not 
cover any of the territories referred to in 
Article Twenty-One of the International 
Sanitary Convention for Aerial Navigation, 
1944. 

Halifax. January 6. 1945. 

For the United States of America (subject 
to ratification): 

E. R. Stettinius Jr. January, 6, 1946. 

For China: 

J. Heno Lm. January 11. 1946. 

For the Union of South Africa; 

S. F N. Gie. January 13. 1946. 

For Egypt (with the following reserva¬ 
tions) : 

1. That this signature does not affect In 
any way the relations of the Egyptian Gov¬ 
ernment with the International Office of Pub¬ 
lic Health. Parle, or Its obligations toward the 
Regional Office at Alexandria. 

2. That this convention is subject to ratifi¬ 
cation by the Egyptian Parliament 

M Hassan. January 15. 1945. 

For Canada (subject to ratification): 

L B Pearson. January 16, 1045. 

For Cuba: 

Esta Convencldii, previa la aprobacldn del 
Senado de la Republica, scrd ratiflcada por 
el Ejecutivo.*^ 

GMO Bei.t. January IB, 1046. 

Por the Dominican Republic: 

Con la reserva de que la Republica Domln- 
Icana no pudra ratlficar esta Convcncldn sin 
adherlrse, al mismo tlempo. a las Conven- 
ciones de Paris y de La Hay a, y que por vlrtud 
de dlsposlcloncs constltuclonales de la Re¬ 
publica, estos procesos cstardn subordinados 
a la previa sancldn del Congreso Naclonal.* 
Bmilo G. Godoy. January 16,1945. 

For Bolivia (sujeto a ratificacldn):» 

V. Andrade. January 15, 1945. 

Por Nicaragua: 

Guilllermo Sevilla Sacasa. 

January 15, 1946. 

Por Peru (with the following reservations); 

1. That this Convention is signed ad refer¬ 
endum; 

2. That If the execution of the said Con¬ 
vention would not conform with the regu¬ 
lations contained in the Pan American San¬ 
itary Code of Havana, Peru will give prefer¬ 
ence to the latter. 

P. G. Beltran. January 16, 1945. 

Por Luxembourg: 

HuGUEs Le Gallais. January 16. 1045. 

Por Ecuador: 

S. E. Duran-Ballen. January 15, 1946. 

Por Greece: 

C. P. Diamantopoulos. January 16,1946. 

Por Honduras: 

JuliAn R. CAceres. January 15, 1945. 

Por Haiti: 

J. Th£baud. January 16, 1946. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Convention is before the Senate as in 
Committee of the Whole, and open to 
amendment. If there be no amendment 


• [Translation: This Convention, after ap¬ 
proval by the Senate of the Republic, shall be 
ratified by the Executive.] 

• (Translation; With the reservation that 
the Dominican Republic will not be able to 
ratify this Convention without adhering, at 
the same time, to the Paris and Hague Con¬ 
ventions, and that by virtue of Constitutional 
principles of the Republic, these processes 
shaU be subject to the prior approval of the 
National Congress.) 

»ITranslation; Subject to ratification.] 


to be proposed, the Convention will be 
reported to the Senate. 

The Convention was reported to the 
Senate without amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The res¬ 
olution of ratification will be read. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

Resolved (two^thirds of the Senators pres¬ 
ent concurring therein). That the Senate 
advise and consent to the ratification of 
(Executive C, 79th Cong., 1st sess.) the Inter¬ 
national Convention for Aerial Navigation, 

1944, modifying the International Sanitary 
Convention for Aerial Navigation of April 12, 
1933, which was signed lor the United States 
of America at Washington on January 5,1945. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the resolution 
of ratification. (Putting the question.) 

Two-thirds of the Senators present 
concurring therein, the resolution of 
ratification is agreed to. and the Con¬ 
vention is ratified. 

ADJOURNMENT TO THURSDAY 

Mr. BARKLEY. As in legislative ses¬ 
sion. I move that the Senate adjourn 
until Thursday next. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 
o'clock and 28 minutes p. m.) the Sen¬ 
ate adjourned until Thursday, May 24. 

1945, at 12 o’clock meridian. 

NOMINATIONS 

Executive nominations received by the 
Senate May 21.1945: 

Diplomatic and Foreign Service 

Monnett B. Davis, of Colorado, now my 
personal representative to Denmark, with 
the rank of Minister, to be Envoy Extraor¬ 
dinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of the 
United States of America to Denmark. 

Smaller War Plants Corporation 

Laurence P. Arnold, of Illinois, to be a 
member of the Board of Directors of the 
Smaller War Plants Corporation. (This nom¬ 
ination Is submitted for the purpose of cor¬ 
recting the nominee’s name as submitted to 
the Senate May 3, 1945, and confirmed May 
17, 1945.) 

Selective Service System 

Ronald M. Holmes for appointment as an 
administrative officer. National Headquarters, 
Sslectlve Service System, under the provi¬ 
sions of section 10 (a) (3) of the Selective 
Training and Service Act of 1940, as amended. 
(Compensation for the position of adminis¬ 
trative officer, National Headquarters, Selec¬ 
tive Service System, will be at the rate of 
$6,600 per annum.) 

In Tine Navy 

Rear Admiral Harold B. Sallada to be Chief 
of the Bureau of Aeronautics In the Depart¬ 
ment of the Navy, with the rank of rear ad¬ 
miral, for a term of 4 years. 

In the Marine Corps 

The following-named midshipmen to be 
second lieutenants In the Marine Corps from 
the 6th day of June 1946, In lieu of appoint¬ 
ment as ensign In the Navy as previously 
nominated and confirmed; 

Lee A. Klrstein 

William C. Slack 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate May 21,1945: 

Tennessee Valley Atjtroritt 
David E. Llllenthal to be a member of the 
board of directors of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority for the term expiring 9 years after 
May 18, 1945. 


Smaller'War Plants Corporation 
Laurence F. Arnold to be a member of the 
Smaller War Plants Corporation. [A correc¬ 
tion in name as previously nominated and 
confirmed.] 

Mint op the United States 
Neal H. Callaghan to be superintendent 
of the mint of the United States at San 
Francisco, Calif. 

pOLLECTOB OF CUSTOMS 
Howell Cone to be collector of customs 
for customs collection district No. 17, with 
headquarters at Savannah, Ga. 

A. Raymond Raff to be collector of cus¬ 
toms for customs collection district No. 11, 
with headquarters at Philadelphia, Pa. 

Foreion Service 


R. Henry Norweb to be Ambassador Ex- 
iraordlnary and Plenipotentiary of the 
United States of America to Cuba. 

To be consuls of the United States of 
America: 


Gordon H. Mattlson George P. Scherer 
Ivan B. White John C. Fuess 

Harold Sims Howard Siting, Jr. 

Theodore J. Hohenthal 

To be consuls general of the United States 
of America: 

Robert B. Macatee 

Hiram A. Boucher 

Harry E. Carlson 

Charles W Yost to be a Foreign Service 
officer of class 6, a secretary In the Diplo¬ 
matic Service, and a consul of the United 
States of America. 

John E. Peurlfoy to be a Foreign Service 
officer of class 6, a secretary in the Diplomatic 
Service, and a consul of the United States of 
America. 

Avra M. Warren to be a Foreign Service 
officer of class 1, a secretary In the Diplomatic 
Service, and a consul general of the United 
States of America. 

To be Foreign Service officers, unclassified, 
vice consuls of career, and secretaries in the 
Diplomatic Service of the United Stales of 
America: 

William C. George 

Robert K. Peyton 

PROMOTIONS IN THE FOREIGN SERVICE OF THE 

UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, EFFECTIVE AS OF 

MAT 18, 1045 

From Foreign Service officer of class 2 to 
Foreign Service officer of class 1: 


George Atcheson, Jr. Carol H. Poster 
Herbert S. Bursley Hugh S. Fullerton 

Selden Chapin Waldemar J. Qallman 

Cecil M. P. Cross Raymond H. Gelst 
William E. DeCourcy George P. Kennan 
Walter J. Donnelly Samuel Reber 

William E. Dunn Howard K. Travers 

Joseph Flack 

From Foreign Service officer of class 3 to 
Foreign Service officer of class 2: 


William H. Beck Dayle C. McDonough 
George H. Butler George R. Merrell 
Edward S. Crocker 2d Paul G. Mlnneman 


John J. Mucclo 
Jefferson Patterson 
Edwin A. putt 
Karl L. Rankin 
Christian M. Ravndal 
Lester L. Schnare 
George Talt 
Angus Ward 
Prom Foreign Service officer of class 4 to 
Foreign Service officer of class 2; 

Charles E. Bohlen W. Perry George 
John M. Cabot Edward B. Lawson 

Lewis Clark James W. Rlddleberger 


Howard Donovan 
Albert M Doyle 
Curtis T. Everett 
Samuel J. Fletcher 
Richard Ford 
Homer S. Fox 
Julian F. Harrington 
George C. Howard 


Prom Foreign Service officer of class 4 to 
Foreign Service officer of class 3: 

William H. Beach Leo J. Callanan 
H. Merrell BennlnghoffVinton Chapin 
David/:. Berger Archie W. Childs 

Richard P. Boyce Prescott Childs 

John H. Bruins James Orr Dcnby 

A. Blond Calder Hasell H. Dick 
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Walton O. Ferris Gerald Keith 

Harold D. Finley c. Porter Kuykendall 

C. Paul Fletcher Charlee W. Lewis, Jr, 
Lynn W. Franklin James P. MolBtt 
Robert Q. Glover Walter H. Sholes 
Franklin C. Qowen Edward J. Sparks 
Winthrop 8. Greene Paul 0. Squire 
WUllam U. Gwynn Idaurlce L. Stafford 
Curtis C. Jordan Man N. Steyne 
Erwin P. Keeler Henry 8. Waterman 

From Foreign Service officer of class 5 to 
Foreign Service officer of class 3: 

James C. H. BonbrightHerve J L’Heitreux 
Daniel M. Braddock John H.'Madonne 
Homer M. ByIngton, James K. Penfleld 

Jr. Guy W. Ray 

Cavendish W. Cannon Llewellyn E. Thomp- 
William P. Cochran, son, Jr. 

Jr. Edward T. WaUes 

Gerald A. Drew Walter N. Walmsley, 
Everett F. Di*umcrlght Jr. 

Elbridge Durbrow Thomas C. Wasson 
Cloyce K. Huston 

From Foreign Service officer of clats 6 to 
Foreign Service officer of class 4: 

Ware Adams Perry N. Jester 

LaVerne Baldwin Kenneth C. Krentz 
Sidney A. Belovsky John H. Lord 
Burton Y. Berry Walter H. McKinney 
James E. Brown. Jr. Dale W. Maher 
Sidney H. Browne John H. Morgan 

J. Holbrook Chapman Sidney E. O'Donoghue 
Augustus S. Chase Nelson R. Park 
Du Wayne G. Clark Walter 8. Relneck 

William W. Corcoran Thomas H. Robinson 

Basil D. Dahl William A. Smale 

Robert F. Fernald Sheldon Thomas 

Bernard Gotlleb Edward Q. Trueblood 

Knowlton V. Hicks George P. Waller 

Malcolm P. Hooper Carlos J. Warner 

John P. Huddleston 

From Foreign Service officer of class 6 to 
Foreign Service officer of class 4: 

Theodore C. Achilles Edward D. McLaughlin 

Garret Q. Ackerson.John J. Macdonald 

Jr. Edward Page. Jr. 

John M. Allison Avery F. Peterson 

Walworth Barbour John 8. Service 

Jacob D. Beam Henry E. Stebbins 

Max Waldo Bishop Francis Bowden Stev- 

C. Burke ElbrVck ens 

R. Horton Henry Laurence W-Taylor 

Heyward G. HUl WilUam C. Trimble 

J. Wesley Jones Robert F. Woodward 

Charles F. Knox, Jr. James H. Wright 
Foy D. Kohler 

From Foreign Service officer of class 6 to 
Foreign Service offioer of class 5: 

George MexanderThomas S. Horn 

Armstrong Morris N. Hughes 

J. Kenly Bacon J. Winsor Ives 

Barry T. Benson Henry P. Leverlch 

Ralph A. Boemstein Raymond P. Luddon 

Roy E. B. Bower Cecil B. Lyon 

Robert Y. Brown Robert Mills MeClin- 

Robert L. Buell tock 

John 8. Calvert Walter P. McConaughy 

Robert D. Coe Stewart E. McMillin 

Montgomery H. Colla-Thomas J. Maleady 

day Patrick Bfallon 

John Davies. Jr. Edward 8. Maney 

Henry B. Day Gerald A. Mokma 

Edmund J. Dorsz John B. Ocheltree 

John A, Embry William L. Peck 

Robert English Troy L. Perkins 

John B. Faust Joseph P. Ragland 

Dorsey OassawayR. Borden Beams 

Fisher Charles 8. Reed 2d 

Wilson C. Flake George W. Renchard 

Qerhaid Oade John 8. Richardson, Jr, 

WtUard Galbraith Arthur R. Rlngwalt 

James W. Ganteabein Willard Quincy Stan- 
George M. Ovayea ton 

Bernard Gullar John F. Stone 

John H. Haaalln Tyler Thompson 

Randolph Harrison William Clarke Vyse 

Thomas A. Biokok Gilbert R. Willson 

Frederick W^Hlnka Whitney Young 


From Foipign Service officer of class 7 to 
Foreign Service officer of class 5: 

Edward Anderson Brewster H. Morris 

E. Tomlin Bailey Walter W. Orebaugh 

John Willard CarriganJ. Graham Parsons 
Norris B. Chipmau John O. Pool 
Herbert P. Pales G. Frederick Reln- 
Andrew B. Foster hardt 

Norris 6. Haselton Arthur L. Richards 

L. Randolph Higgs Livingston Satterth- 
John D. Jernegan waits 
George Lewis Jones, George F. Scherer 
Jr. Donald W. Smith 

Andrew G. Lynch Philip D. Sprouse 

Edward P. Maflltt Ivan B. White 

From Foreign Service officer of class 7 to 
Foreign Service officer of class 6: 

R. Austin Acly P. Bidgway Llnea- 

Stephen E. Aguirre weaver 
William K. Ailshie Douglas MacArthur 2d 
Daniel V. Anderson Elbert O. Mathews 
John L. Bankhead Ernest de W. Mayer 
Carl H. Boehrlnger Miss Kathleen Moles- 
Howard A. Bowman worth 
Reginald Bragonier.Mton T. Murray 
Jr. Robert Newbegln 

Glen W. Bruner Carmel Offie 

Gordon L. Burke John Ordway 
Richard W. Byrd John Peabody Palmer 
Thomas S. Campen Marsells C. Parsons, 
Carl £. Christopher- Jr. 

son Archibald R. Ran- 

David M. Clark dolph 

Mulford A. ColebrookEdward E. Rice 
Olion Curtis. Jr. W. Garland Rlchard- 
Sherburne Dillingham son 
Howard Siting, Jr. Halleck L. Rose 

James Espy John C. ShlUock. Jr. 

Douglas Flood Stanley O. Slavens 

T. Muldi'up Forsyth Jule B. Smith 

John L. Ooshle William P. Snow 

Paul 8. Guinn Francis L. Spalding 

James E. Henderson Carl W. Strom 

Theodore J. Hohen-Robert M. Taylor 

thal CyrU L. P. Thiel 

Phil H. Hubbard Charles O. Thompson 
Richard S. Huestls Jay Walker 

Carlton Hurst T. Eliot Well 

Paul C. Hutton Holland Welch 

Douglas Jenkins. Jr. H. Bartlett Wells 

Beppo R. Johansen Arthur R. Williams 

U. Alexis Johnson Philip P. Williams 

Nathaniel Lancaster. Robert E. Wilson 

Jr. William P. Wright 

E. Allan Llghtner, Jr. William E. Yunl 
From Foreign Service officer of class 8 to 
Foreign Service officer of class 6: 

Charles R. Burrows Edward A. Dow. Jr. 
Robert T. Cowan Robert F. Hale 
Leon L. Cowles Richard H. Post 

From' Foreign Service officer of class 8 to 
Foreign Service officer of class 7: 

William Belton Parker T. Hart 

NUes W. Bond Richard H. Hawkins, 

William O. BosweU Jr. 

Robert P. Chalker Franklin Hawley 
Thomas J. Cory George D. Henderson 

H. Francis OunnUig- Martin J. HUlenbrand 
ham. Jr. Outerbridge Horsey 

Philip M. Davenport Francis O. Jordan 
Richard H. Davis Randolph A. Kidder 
Arthur B. Emmons 3d WllUam L. Krieg 
Nicholas Feld Joseph Palmer 2d 

William N. Fraleigh David T. Ray 
Fulton Freeman Rcrtiert W. Rinden 
John Goodyear M. Robert Rutherford 

Robert Grlnnoll Robert C. Strong 
Theodore J. Hadraba Alfred T. W^bom 
BoIm C. Hart, Jr. 

PoSTMSBTtXS 

ABIZOHA 

Herman J. Kielhorn, Williams. 

Iva W. Hedworth, Winkelman. 

XLUMOU 

Albert E. Bom, Jr., BensenvlUe, 

Margaret Barnett, Zndlanola. 

nxAS 

Richard J. MetkUl, Texas City, 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, May 21,1945 

The House met at 12 o’clock noon, and 
was called to order by the Speaker. 

Rev. Bernard Braskamp, D. D., pastor 
of the Qunton Temple Memorial Presby¬ 
terian Church, Washington, D. C., 
offered the following prayer: 

Eternal Ood, our Father, with pen¬ 
sive minds and penitent hearts, we call 
upon Thy great and holy name. 

We pray thsCt we may seek to be 
worthy comrades of all who are strug¬ 
gling so valiantly to preserve and per¬ 
petuate our national heritage. Enable 
us by Thy grace to carry on in the gal¬ 
lant spirit of those who did not fear 
or falter op fail and whom on this day 
are to be honored by a grateful Nation 
and lifted into the blessed sanctuary of 
everlasting remembrance. 

Grant that we may never feel that 
this ideal of world peace, for which vast 
multitudes have given themselves so 
sacrificially, is merely an illusion and 
that it lies beyond the sphere of prac¬ 
tical realization. Take away those cyn¬ 
ical tempers of mind which seek to per¬ 
suade us that the Gospel of the Prince 
of Peace is too beautiful and fair to have 
been true in the past and too frail and 
fanciful to become time in our own day 
or in the future. 

May we have the courage to believe 
that the prospects of its complete ful¬ 
fillment and final triumph are as glori¬ 
ous as the promises of the Lord God 
Omnipotent. 

Humbly and confidently we offer our 
prayer. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of Pi i- 
day, May 18, 1945, was read and ap¬ 
proved. 

MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 

A message in writing from the Presi¬ 
dent of the United States was communi¬ 
cated to the House by Mr. Miller, one of 
his secretaries, who also informed the 
House that on the following dates the 
President approved and signed bills of 
the House of the following titles: 

On May 16. 1946: 

H. R. 2992. An act to extend the provlRions 
of the act of July 11, 1941 (Public Law 183, 
ITth Cong.); and 

H. R. 8070. An act to extend the provieione 
of the act of November 29, 1940 (Public Law 
884, 76tb Cong.). 

On May 16. 1946: 

H. R. 8038. An act to amend section 409 of 
tho Interstate Commerce Act, as amended. 

RECESS 

Mr. McCORMACR. Mr. Speaker, 1 
ask unanimous consent that it be in order 
for the Speaker to declare a recess at 
any time during the day, subject to the 
call of the Chair. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas¬ 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair declares 
the House in recess until 2 o’clock this 
afternoon. 

Accordingly (at 12 o’clock and 8 min¬ 
utes p. m.) the House stood In recess 
until 2 o’clock. 
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JOINT SESSION OF THE HOUSE AND 
SENATE 

At 12 o’clock and 52 minutes p. m., the 
Doorkeeper announced the President pro 
tempore and the Members of the United 
States Senate. 

The Senate, preceded by the President 
pro tempore and its Secretary and 
Sergeant at Arms, entered the Hall of the 
House of Representatives. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore of the 
Senate took the chair at the right of the 
Speaker, and the Members of the Senate 
took the seat s res erved for them. 

The SPEAKER. On the part of the 
House, the Chair appoints the following 
members of the committee to escort the 
President of the United States Into the 
Chamber: The gentleman from Massa¬ 
chusetts [Mr. McCormack] ; the gentle¬ 
man from Mississippi IMr. Colmer], and 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Martin]. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore of the 
Senate. On the part of the Senate, the 
Chair appoints as members of the com¬ 
mittee to escort the President of the 
United States into the Chamber: The 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Barkley], 
the Senator from Maine IMr, White], 
and the Senator from Utah IMr. 
Thomas]. 

At 12 o’clock and 57 minutes p. m., the 
Doorkeeper announced the Cabinet of the 
President of the United States. 

At 1 o’clock and 1 minute p. m., the 
Doorkeeper announced the Chief of Staff, 
Gen, George C. Marshall, and Technical 
Sgt. Jake William Lindsey, of Lucedale, 
Miss. 

General Marshall and Sergeant Lind¬ 
sey were escorted to the Clerk’s desk. 

At 1 o’clock and 3 minutes p. m., the 
Doorkeeper announced the President of 
the United States. 

The President of the United States, es¬ 
corted by the committee of Senators and 
Representatives, entered the Hall of the 
House of Representatives and stood at 
the Clerk’s desk. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair presents 
the Chief of Staff, the General of the 
Armies, George C. Marshall. 

General Marshall. I will read the cita¬ 
tion: 

Technical Sgt. Jake W. Lindsey. Sixteenth 
Infantry, led a platoon reduced to 6 of its 
original strength of 40 in the attack on an 
enemy position near Hamich, Germany, on 
the 16th of November, 1044. 

His men had captured their objective and 
were digging in when counterattacked by a 
German Infantry company and five tanks. 
Armed with a rifie and grenades. Sergeant 
Lindsey took position on the left and in ad¬ 
vance of the remainder of his platoon and 
although exposed to heavy rifle, machine gun, 
and tank fire beat off repeated enemy at¬ 
tacks. Tanks moved to within 60 yards of 
him but were forced to withdraw because of 
his accurate rifle and grenade fire. 

After driving off the tanks he knocked out 
two machine guns to his front. Although 
painfully wounded, he continued firing and 
throwing grenades until his ammunition 
was expended. 

An enemy squad attempted to set up a 
machine gun 50 yards from him. Unmind¬ 
ful of his wounds and enemy fire he rushed 
these 8 German soldiers, single-handedly 
closed with them, killed 8 with his bayonet 
and captured 8. Two others escaped. 

In his fearlessness. Inspiring courage, and 
superb leadership. Sergeant Lindsey carried 


on a brilliant defense of his platoon’s hard- 
won ground, securing the position and in¬ 
flicting heavy casualties on the numerically 
superior enemy. 

[Applause, the Members standing dur¬ 
ing reading of citation.] 

Thereupon the President of the United 
States bestowed the Congressional Medal 
of Honor on Technical Sgt. Jake William 
Lindsey. 

The PRESIDENT of the United States. 
Mr. Speaker, Mr. President, Members 
of the Congress, we are assembled here 
today to confer the Nation's highest 
decoration on a young American soldier. 
It so happens that Technical Sgt. Jake W. 
Lindsey, of Lucedale, Miss., is the one 
hundredth infantryman to receive the 
Medal of Honor in this war for bravery 
above and beyond the call of duty. 
Through him we pay a grateful Nation’s 
tribute to the courage of all our fighting 
men. 

The history of this war is filled with 
countless acts of valor by our soldiers and 
sailors and marines under fire. Those 
who win the Medal of Honor have dis¬ 
played the highest quality of courage. 

We have heard in the citation what 
Sergeant Lindsey did. His inspiring 
deeds on the battlefield require no further 
praise from any man. They stand—with 
the deeds of the others on whom this 
decoration has been conferred—in the 
finest tradition of American heroism. « 

This medal, to repeat, is given for gal¬ 
lantry at the risk of life beyond the call 
of duty. No officer ordered Sergeant 
Lindsey to stand alone against a company 
of the enemy. No oflBcer ordered him 
when wounded to engage eight Germans 
in hand-to-hand combat. Those deci¬ 
sions came from his own heart. They 
were a flash of the nobility which we like 
to think is a part of every American. 
They were the unselfish valor which can 
triumph over terrible odds. They were 
the very essence of victory. 

Since the beginning of this war, 223 
Medals of Honor have been awarded to 
members of the armed forces. Of these, 
162 have gone to the Army, 33 to the 
Navy. 27 to the Marine Corps, and 1 to the 
Coast Guard. One hundred of the men 
so decorated have been infantrymen, and 
of them 60 died in performing the acts 
for which they were honored. 

It seems fitting that in this symbolic 
ceremony we should honor an infantry¬ 
man. There is little glamor in his serv¬ 
ice. He faces not only the enemy before 
him, but the cold and heat, the rain and 
snow, the dust and mud, which so often 
make his life miserable. These things 
he endures, and rises above them to such 
valorous deeds as those we celebrate to¬ 
day. 

This is a proud and moving occasion 
for every American. It follows the com¬ 
plete victory of the Jellied forces over a 
powerful enemy in Europe. It finds us 
striking devastating blows in the Pacific. 
We are preparing to strike them later in 
overwhelming force. 

Before the battle against Japan is won, 
we shall have other men to honor—men 
whose deeds, like those we celebrate to¬ 
day, will have brought closer our inevit¬ 
able victory. 

I hope that every man and woman in 
our Nation today will reverently thank 
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God that we have produced such sons as 
these. With their high courage as in¬ 
spiration, we cannot fail in the task we 
have set ourselves. 

It is with gratitude and pride that as 
President of the United States, and in 
the name of the Congress, I have pre¬ 
sented the Medal of Honor to Technical 
Sgt. Jake W. Lindsey. [Applause.] 

At 1 o’clock and 13 minutes p. m., the 
President retired from the Hall of the 
House of Representatives. 

At 1 o’clock and 14 minutes p. m.. the 
members of the President’s Cabinet re¬ 
tired from the Hall of the House of Rep¬ 
resentatives. 

At 1 o’clock and 14V 2 minutes p. m., 
the Chief of Staff, Gen. George C. Mar¬ 
shall, and Technical Sgt. Jake William 
Lindsey retired from the Hall of the 
House of Representatives. 

At 1 o’clock and 15 minutes p. m., the 
Speaker announced that the joint session 
was dissolved. 

Thereupon, the President pro tempore 
of the Senate and the Members of the 
Senate returned to their Chamber. 

AFTER RECESS 

The recess having expired, the House 
was called to order by the Speaker at 2 
o’clock p. m. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
the proceedings had during the recess 
will be printed in the Record, and the 
President’s message will be referred to 
the Committee on Military Affairs and 
ordered printed. 

There was no objection. 
COMMUNICATION PROM THE CLERK OP 
THE HOUSE 

The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following communication which was 
read : 

Washington. D. C., Map 21, 1945. 
Tlie Honorable The Bpeakeb, 

House of Representatives. 

Sir: Desiring to be temporarily absent 
from my office, 1 hereby designate Mr. New- 
lin Megill, an official in my omce, to sign any 
and all papers and do all other acts for me 
which he would be authorized to do by 
virtue of this designation and of clause 4, 
rule III, of the House. 

Respectfully yours, 

South Trimble, 

Clerk of the House of Representatives. 

MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OP THE 

UNITED STATES—ALIEN PROPERTY 

CUSTODIAN REPORT * 

The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the Presi¬ 
dent of the United States which was read 
and with the accompanying report re¬ 
ferred to the Committee on. Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce and ordered 
printed: 

To thfi Congress of the United States: 

I transmit herewith, for the Information 
of the Congress, the annual report of the 
Alien Property Custodian on proceedings had 
under the Trading with the Enemy Act, as 
amended, for the period beginning June 30, 
1043. and ending June 30, 1044. 

Harry S. Truman. 

The White House, Map 21,1945. 

NAVAL APPROPRIATION BILL, 1046 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Speaker. I c^l 
up the conference report on the bill (H. 
R. 2907) making appropriations for the 
Navy Department and the naval service 
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for the fiscal year ending June 30» 1946, 
and for other purposes, and 1 ask unani¬ 
mous consent that the statement of the 
managers on the part of the House may 
be read in lieu of the full report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali¬ 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 

CoNFESENCi Report 

The committee of conference on the dis¬ 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill <H. R. 
2907) making appropriations for the Navy 
Department and the naval service, for the 
fiscal year ending June 30,1046, and for other 
purposes, having met, after full and free 
conference, have agreed to recommend and 
do recommend to their respective Houses as 
follows: 

That the Senate recede from Its amend¬ 
ments numbered 2, 6, 7. 8, 9, 10. 13, 14. 15, 16, 
22, and 23, 

That the House recede from its disagree¬ 
ment to the amendments of the Senate num¬ 
bered 1, 3. 4. 6. 12. 21, 24. and 25 and agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 11: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend¬ 
ment of the Senate numbered 11. and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed Insert “$56,844.- 
106”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 17: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend¬ 
ment of the Senate numbered 17, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the matter stricken out and in¬ 
serted by said amendment Insert the follow¬ 
ing: *‘$262,886,000: Provided/'; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 20: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend¬ 
ment of the Senate numbered 20, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
At the end of the matter inserted by said 
amendment, before the period, insert as 
authortaed by law”; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

The oommlttee of conference report in dis¬ 
agreement amendment! numlMred 18 and 19. 
Barby R. SmeppARD, 

ALBiRT Thomas, 

JOHH M. COPPKB, 

Jamie L. WJttrrEN, 

CHARim A. Plvmlet, 

Noblx J. Jorkson, 

Waltrb C. Plorbrr. 

Managem on the part of the House. 
John H. Ovsrton, 
gtLum . Thomas, 

Tkbodorc Fsancu Gsxin, 

David I. Walsh. 

Wallace H. Whu*, Jr., 

Sttlbs Brzdges, 

Managers on the part of the Senate. 

Statement 

The managers on the part of the House at 
the conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 2907) making ap¬ 
propriations for the Navy DeparUnent and 
the naval service lor the fiscal year ending 
June 80,1948, and for other purposes, submit 
the following statement in explanation of 
the effect of ||ie ection agreed upon and 
reeommeiMja<|,?la the accompanying con¬ 
ference to each of such amend. 

AmendM^PKos. 1, 2. and 8. relating to 
the an>ropHatloin *Tiiacellaneou8 expenses”: 


Strike out the limitation proposed by the 
House of $28,000 ipon expenditures for pay¬ 
ment of authorized claims of civilian em¬ 
ployees of the Naval Establishment, as pro¬ 
posed by the Senate: appropriate $40,500,000, 
as proposed by the House, Instead of $41,- 
750.000, ar proposed by the Senate: and 
strike out. as proposed by the Senate, the 
provision propo^ by the House barring ex¬ 
penditures for compensation of persons who 
engage in the porfoimance of conciliation or 
kindred services In fields under the cog- 
nlzcmce of the Department of Labor. 

Amendment*No. 4. relating to the Naval 
War College: Appropriates $175,000. as pro¬ 
posed by the Senate, instead of $156,269, as 
proposed by the House. 

Amendments Nos. 6. 6. 7, 8, and 9, relating 
to naval training stations: Appropriate for 
the naval training stations. San Diego. Calif., 
Great Lekes, Ill., Lake Seneca, N. Y.. and Port 
Deposit. Md., $12,008,000, as proposed by the 
House, instead of $14,175,000. as proposed by 
the Senate, in conformity with the House 
proposal that the temporary training sta¬ 
tion at Senrea Lake. N. Y.. be discontinued 
as such on or before October 1. 1915; and 
appropriate $1,152,000 for the naval train¬ 
ing station. Newport. R. I., as proposed by the 
Senate, instead of $1,036,800. as proposed by 
the House. 

Amendment No. 10. relating to the sub- 
apprcprlatlon ‘‘Libraries”: Appropriates $2,- 
877,196. as proposed by the House, Instead of 
$3,000,000. as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 11: Adjusts a total. 

Amendment No. 12: Appropriates an ad¬ 
ditional amount of $180,000,000 for the fiscal 
year 1945 for “Ordnance and ordnance stores. 
Navy", pursuant to a Budget estimate, as 
proposed by the Senate. 

Amendments Nos. 13, 14. 16, 16, and 17, 
relating to the appropriation “Pay, sub¬ 
sistence, and transportation, Navy”: Provide 
for setting up the “Transportation and re¬ 
cruiting” subhead as a separate appropria¬ 
tion. as proposed by the House, and appro¬ 
priate for “Transportation and recruiting”, 
as a separate appropriation, $262,885,000. as 
proposed by the Senate, instead of $242,385,- 
000, as proposed by the House. 

Amendment No. 20, relating to Public 
Works, Bureau of Yards and Docks: Includes 
specific provision for providing a field house 
at the Naval Academy, at a cost of $1,600,000, 
chargeable to the amount in the bill proposed 
by the House lor public works projects within 
the continental limits of the United States, 
as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 21: Makes the appropria¬ 
tion “Emergency construction”, applying to 
ship oaostmetion, available until December 
31. 1946, for expenditure only in liquidation 
of obligationa incurred prior to July 1, 1945, 
as proposed by the Senate. 

Amehdnient No. 22: Strikes out the au¬ 
thorization p ropo sed by the Senate for the 
Incurrence of traveling expenses In connec¬ 
tion with the recruitment and placement of 
civilian personnel. 

Amendment No. 98; Restores the House 
provision limiting to 17,000 the average niun- 
ber of all civil personnel In the Navy Depart¬ 
ment at the seat of Goverment, excluding 
ths Marine Ckirps and the Coast Guard. 

Amendments Nos. 24 and 25: Amend sec¬ 
tion 120 of the bill, dealing with allowances 
for quarters of personnel occupying emer¬ 
gency housing facilities under the Jurisdic¬ 
tion of the Navy Department or the National 
Housing Agency, to conform with the provl- 
tlons of current law, as proposed by the 
Senate. > 

AMSNDBtXlfTS XN DTSAOREXMBNT VUtSOANT TO 
CLAUSE 2, BULX XX 

Amendment No. 18. amending the text Of 
the appropriation “Medical Department”. = 

Amendment No. 19, relating to owiienm^ 
ctf articles mahufaotursd or produced by pa¬ 


tients in naval hospltaia Incident to their 
convalescence and rehabilitation. 

HAtar R. Bbxpparo* 

Albert Thomas, 

John M. Ooitex, 

Jamzx L. Wkuyen, 

Charlxs A. Plumlet, 

Nosle j. Johnson, 

Walter C. Ploessr, 
Statement of managers on the part 
of the House. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Speaker, the 
bill as passed by the House carried $23,- 
400,000,000 pitas. As passed by the Sen¬ 
ate it carried $23,603,000,000 plus, or a 
Senate increase of $203,373,735. 

Of the Senate increase, $180,000,003 
Is for the fiscal year 1945. for ordnance 
purposes, in pursuance of a supplemental 
estimate contained in House Document 
144. 

The remainder of the increase, namely, 
$23,273,735 relates to a number of proj¬ 
ects, but mostly is made of an increase 
under the head of “Transportation and 
recruiting." 

Of such amount of increase, the Sen¬ 
ate has receded ^rom $2,639,804. 

The bill as we bring it from conference 
carries $23,601,136,064. 

Such sum is $298,016,986 below the 
estimates, and it is $4,932,703,237 less 
than appropriations thus fai‘ made for 
the current fiscal year. 

At this time, Mr. Speaker, I wonder 
if my colleague, the ranking member on 
the minority side, has some statement 
he wishes to make? 

Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, I have 
no statement to make at this time. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the conference 
report. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the first amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 18: Page 26. line 
1, after the word “patients”, insert the fol¬ 
lowing : “when antitied thereto by law, regu¬ 
lation, or oontraot.” 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House recede and concur in the 
Senate amendment with an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Sheppard moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate No. 18 and concur In the same 
with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter inserted by said amendment, after 
the word “hospitals”, in line 2, page 25, in¬ 
sert “, as provided by regulation.” 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk wUl report 
the next amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows. 

Senate amendment No. 19: On page 26, 
after line 3 Insert the following: 

“The appropriation ‘Medical Department,* 
for the fiscal year 1946 shall be available 
for the manufacture or production of prod¬ 
ucts by patients in naval hospitals and 
other naval medical faculties incident to 
their convalescence and rehabilitation, and 
ownerabip thereof shall be vested in the 
patients manufacturing or producing auch 
products, except that the ownership of such 
items manufactured or produced specifically 
for the use of a naval hospital or other 
naval medical facility sbaU be vested in the 
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Oovernmtnt and suoh Items shall be ac¬ 
counted for and disposed of accordingly.'* 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House recede and concur in the 
Senate amendment. 

The motion was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider the votes by 
which action was taken on the several 
motions was laid on the table. 

COKSENT CALENDAR 

The SPEAKER. This Is Consent Cal¬ 
endar day. The Clerk will call the first 
bill on the Consent Calendar. 

UNITED STATES CODE 

The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2200) 
to revise, codify, and enact into positive 
law, title 18 of the United States Code, 
entitled ^‘Crimes and Criminal Proce¬ 
dure.” 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Speaker. I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

PRESERVING THE RESIDENCE FOR NAT¬ 
URALIZATION PURPOSES OF CERTAIN 

ALIENS 

The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 513) 
to amend the Nationality Act of 1940 to 
preserve the residence for naturalization 
purposes of certain aliens who serve in 
the military or naval forces of one of 
the Allied countries during the Second 
World War or otherwise assist in the 
Allied war e ffort, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present copsideration of the bill? 

Mr. BARDEN. Reserving the right to 
object, Mr. Speaker, I do this to bring to 
the attention of the House the nature of 
this bill. The bill provides for the waiv¬ 
ing of requirements as to the period of 
residence required before making appli¬ 
cation for citizenship in this country 
when a person leaves this country and 
goes to an Allied Nation and serves In the 
armed forces. There does not seem to 
be much question about the merits of 
that, and that would not be a bad hurdle, 
but the bill reads further: 
or who during the Second World War departs 
from the United States for the purpose of 
taking employment in war work of any such 
country and docs engage in such work shall, 
upon establishing to the satisfaction of the 
Commissioner— 

And so forth. I think that is going 
rather far, especially in view of the fact 
that virtually every country on earth 
except Japan now has declared war on 
Germany. That throws the door wide 
open and presents a question that I cer¬ 
tainly do not think should be passed on 
by this House by unanimous consent and 
without debate. There is too much 
question as to what is ”war work” and 
how much “war work” the person did, 
and similar questions. 

Mr. MASON. Blr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARDEN. 1 3 deld to the gentle¬ 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. MASON. The full explanation is 
not that these aliens who are.required to 
reside here for 5 years go into war work 


in the other nations but that they serve 
the governments of these other nations 
in particular capacities, as technical ex¬ 
perts, and so forth, and by so doing are 
contributing to the war effort. 

Mr. BARDEN. I am sorry, but I do 
not get that Impression from the bill. 
May I call the gentleman’s attention to 
another thing. There are plenty of good 
reasons for the establishment of the 
5-year period of residence in this coun¬ 
try. I think a inan ought to stay in this 
country long enough to become an 
American before we give him the privi¬ 
lege of being an American. 

Mr. MASON. We all agree to that. 
This does not waive the 5-year require¬ 
ment for anybody. It simply waives the 
5-year requirement under certain con¬ 
ditions for an alien who has departed 
from this country in order to serve the 
armed forces of our allies or to serve the 
government of an Allied country in 
particular work. 

Mr. BARDEN. Yes: but the gentle¬ 
man will readily admit that this waives 
the time that he is out of the country and 
gives him credit for it. 

Mr. MASON. Yes. The bill states 
that the time he is absent while con¬ 
tributing to the war effort, either by serv¬ 
ing in the armed forces or by serving one 
of our Allied Governments as an expert 
or in some other capacity, shall be 
credited to him. 

Mr. BARDEN. The gentleman’s 
words are more attractive than the bill. 
But I have to go by what is written in 
the bill. I am sure the gentleman is giv¬ 
ing a good explanation, but I feel the 
language of the bill would not quite 
measure up to the gentleman’s explana¬ 
tion. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARDEN. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. HINSHAW. I have a specific case 
in point, of a young man who had come 
to this country from Canada who was a 
filer. Of course, wc did not permit 
aliens to join our Air Force. So as soon 
as he had received that notice, he imme¬ 
diately went to Canada and Joined the 
Royal Canadian Air Force where he 
served for 2 years and was then dis¬ 
charged. He had taken out his first 
papers before he left here and, of course, 
wants to come back and become a full- 
fledged citizen now because his services 
have been dispensed with in the Royal 
Canadian Air Force. It is hoped that 
this bill can be passed so that a person 
in his position could become a citizen 
without having lost that 

Mr. BARDEN. We all feel very kindly 
toward our neighbors the Canadians and 
probably feel they are our kind of folks 
and understand our customs, and so 
forth. It may not be altogjether advis¬ 
able at times to keep them waiting for 
5 years. But, I think the gentleman 
would admit that as a general practice it 
is pretty sound to continue our present 
policy. We must pass laws based on the 
general rule rather than on exceptions. 
I feel very kindly about the particular 
case which the gentleman has explained 
but there are p erh a p s ^ h o Msa iid s or hun^ 
dreds of thousaBda4hat would Huot bo 


qidte so meritorious as the one to which 
the gentleman referred. 

Mr. HINSHAW. I hope the bill can 
be brought up under a rule and then 
passed on by the House. 

Mr. BARDEN. That would be the 
proper way. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. BAR£»:N. Mr. NORRELL, Mr. 
TRIMBLE, and Mr. CLEVENGER ob¬ 
jected. 

DISCONTINUING CERTAIN REPORTS NOW 
REQUIRED BY LAW 

The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2504) 
to discontinue certain reports now re¬ 
quired by law. 

Mr. KEAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani¬ 
mous consent that the biU be passed over 
without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

FOURTH-CLASS MAIL MATTER 

The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2502) 
readjusting the rates of postage on 
fourth-class mail matter and for other 
purposes. _ 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. iCEAN. Mr. Speaker, a rule has 
been granted on this bill. Therefore, I 
think it ought to be passed over without 
prejudice. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the bill be passed over without 
prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION 
SERVICE 

The Clerk called the biU (^'R. 386) 
to amend the law relating the au¬ 
thority of certain employees of the Im¬ 
migration and Naturalization Service to 
make arrests without warrants in certain 
cases and to search vehicles within cer¬ 
tain areas. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I am seriously of the 
opinion this bill should be considered by 
the Committee on the Judiciary. When 
we begin to waive the requirements of 
arrests and permit certain seizures with¬ 
out warrant and arrests without warrant, 
I think it is a matter that should be con¬ 
sidered by the Committee on the Ju¬ 
diciary. 

Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. Mr. Speak¬ 
er, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARDEN. I yield. 

Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. As I recall, 
it was presented to the Committee on 
Immigration and Naturalization by the 
Department of Justice, with the request 
that action be taken. It was a matter 
of great concern and immediate neces¬ 
sity. 

Mr. BARDEN. Unquestionably it is a 
matter of great concern and a matter 
of great importance. But we must re¬ 
member that while the Justice Depart¬ 
ment had the right to call this to our 
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attention, It is nevertheless our re^n- 
siblllty to legislate cautiously and when 
you begin to waive the reoalrements at a 
warrant in the matter of arrests and 
search and seizure, we are dealing with 
serious and dangerous subjects. 

Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. It Involves 
only a question of immigrants, and I 
think the Oominittee on Immigration 
and NaturaUaation certainly had juris¬ 
diction. Of course, if the gentleman 
wants to object, that is his privilege. 

Mr. CUNNINOHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARDEN. I yield. 

Mr. CUNNINOHAM. Regardless of 
whether it went to the Committee on 
Immigration, as I understand the sub¬ 
ject matter, it should be considered by 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Speaker, I pre¬ 
sent that question to the House for its 
consideration. I do not propose to ob¬ 
ject to the bill. I simply want the House 
to know what is in the bill and for the 
membership to act on it. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. CUNNINOHAM. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlemair from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

PAYMENT TO CERTAIN SIOUX INDIANS 

The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 378), 
authorizing an appropriation to carry 
out the provisions of the act BAay 3.1928 
(45 Stat. 484), and for other purposes. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That there ie hereby 
authorised to be appropriated, out of any 
money In the Treasury of the United States 
not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $101,- 
630 lor payment to certain individual Sioux 
Indians, their heirs, or devisees, in full set- 
tlament aad satisfaction of their claims 
against the United States for personal prop¬ 
erty l osses as found and determined by the 
Seorstaiy of the Interior on November 4, 
1944. pursuant to ths Act of May 3, 1028 (45 
Stat. 484): Provided, That the Secretary may 
make corrections In his findings to elimi¬ 
nate awards or such other modifications as 
he may deem necessary: Provided further. 
That the BecmUtf la authorised and directed 
to determine what attorney or attorneys have 
rendered services of value on behalf of the 
said Indian claimants as a class, and to pay 
such attornsy or attorneys the reasonable 
value of such services not to exceed 10 per¬ 
cent of the amount appropriated above, 
which payment shall be in full for all serv- 
loee rendered by such attorney or attorneys 
to said claimants. 

Ssc. 2. The Secretary, or his duly author¬ 
ised representative, under such rules and 
regulations ms the Secretary may prescribe. 
Is authorized *and directed to diatrtbute the 
amounts awarded to said claimants and to 
ascertain the heirs or devisees of deceased 
claimants. 

With the Hollowing committee Amend- 
tnents: 

Pv§e 9, line 2, alter the word **$ltmlnate**. 
strike out **award8 of such other modlflca- 
tions as be mey deem necessary" and Insert 
*'or modify awards where overlapping or 
dU|fikMMAcxiis ezlst.** 

Page 2» line 17. after ths word **olaUn- 
ants**. iil^ **ln addition, an additional 
eiojoeo la iMMby WQtlioftatd to be appropri¬ 
ated to be available until expended. 


Sac. 8. Every claim or demand for payment 
of the individual awards made puxauant to 
said act of May 8, 1828, shall be forever 
barred unless such claim or demand shall 
be filed with the Office of Indian Affairs with¬ 
in 10 years after the date of the approval 
of this act. The Seoratary of the Interior 
shall cause diligent Investigation and inquiry 
to be made for the purpose of identifying 
all persons entitled to share In the distribu¬ 
tion of any such award, including the heirs 
or devisees of deceased claimants. As soon 
as possible after the termination of the time 
allowed by this asetion, the Etoeretary shall 
certify to the Department of the Treasury 
the amounti of the Individual awards made 
pursuant to said act ot May 3, 1988, which 
remain unpaid by reason of no claim or de¬ 
mand having been filed, or by reason of the 
death of the claimant intestate and without 
heirs, or by reason of Inability to Identify any 
person entitled to receive distribution of the 
award. All amounts so certified ehall revert 
to the United States and be covered into the 
surplus fund of the Treasury." 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. leaker, these amendments of¬ 
fered by the committee were amend¬ 
ments recommended by the Secretary of 
the Interior in his comment on the bill, 
which I placed In the Appendix of the 
Record on May 3, 1945, at page A2049. 
All the committee amendments are de¬ 
signed to meet those recommendations. 

Mr. Speaker, the passage of this legis¬ 
lation will be a real step toward Justice 
for thousands of Sioux Indians who have 
waited lo, these many years, for settle¬ 
ment of the so-called pony claims. The 
act of May 3, 1928, authorized the Sec¬ 
retary of the Interior to investigate and 
determine the claims of individual In¬ 
dians enrolled at various Sioux agencies 
for the loss of personal property and 
land allotments to which they were en¬ 
titled. The land claims were adjudicated 
and settled under prior acts of the Con¬ 
gress. Also, some personal-property 
losses, but few of the so-called pony 
claims. 

After I was first elected to Congress in 
1936, at a meeting in Wamblee on the 
Pine Ridge Reservation, the Sioux called 
my attention to the large number of 
daims which had been disallowed, they 
sold, without fair Investigation or full 
consideration. They asked me to rein¬ 
troduce a bill by my predecessor for a 
further investigation. That I did, but 
no action had been taken thereon when 
the Seventy-fifth Congress adjourned in 
1988: 

In the meantime, my study of the act 
of May 3. 1928, oottvhiced me that its 
intent anMlrection had never been fufiy 
carried out. Thereupon, early in the 
Seventy-sixth Congress, X asked the Sec¬ 
retary and the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs to review their action In the light 
of that belief, and I was happy to re¬ 
ceive a letter under date of March 14, 
1989, agreeing to a reexamination of the 
personal-property dabos tf adifitional 
evidence was submitted^ 

Thereupon, as the Secretary of the In- 
terior in his letter of comment upon W* 
bill, March 30,1945, says, *K)ver a period 
of almost 5 years a thoroudi and exhaus - 
live study of aU avallaMe Uffomattoa 
and evidence gleaned from-all smtrees 
was made." In that, the Secretary’s 


staff was aided by a representative of the 
Sioux Tribe, Maj. Ralph Hoyt Case, 
whose knowledge of evidence bearing on 
the claims was of great value. 

It was found that an additional sum 
of $101,630 should be awarded the claim¬ 
ants, chiefly for ponies taken by the mili¬ 
tary forces without compensation from 
Indians who were on reservations where 
they had been directed to go, and who 
were not engaged in hostile acts against 
the Qovermnent. The hill now approved 
by the House authorizes an appropilation 
to carry out the finding and award of 
this reinvestigation, made in response to 
my request. None of the individual 
claims are large but they mean a great 
deal to the individual claimants or their 
heirs. 

Final passage of this bill and subse¬ 
quent appropriation of the amount here¬ 
in authorized will mean a measure of 
justice long delayed. This action of the 
House of Representatives today will be 
appreciated by the Sioux Indians of 
North and South Dakota. 

The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon¬ 
sider was laid on the table. 

MEDAL OF HONOR FOR THE LATE PRESI¬ 
DENT FRANKLIN DELANO ROOSEVELT 

The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2966), 
authorizing the President of the United 
States to award posthumously a Con¬ 
gressional Medal of HCnor to Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt. 

The Cler k read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. MCCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, re¬ 
serving the right to object, when this 
bill came up 2 days ago, among other 
things, the gentleman from Kentucky 
[Mr. Robsxon] said, and I quote from 
page 4271 of the RzooitD- 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Speaker, is this matter to be debated? 

Mr. McCORMACK. WeU. does the 
gentleman want the regular order? I 
am reserving the right to object. Hie 
gentleman may take me off the floor by 
demanding the regular order. I will as¬ 
sist the gentleman in his knowledge of 
parliamentary law. The gentleman made 
quite lengthy remarks 2 weeks ago and 
nobody tried to take him off his feet, 
but the gentleman has the right to do it. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. No. It 
Is not my purpose to take the gentleman 
off his feet, but I would like to know if 
something develops- 

BXr. McCORMACK. 1 have yet to take 
any man off his ieet in the 17 years I 
have b een a Mem ber of this House. 

Hie SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Massachusetts has reserved the rikht to 
object. The gentleman ftom Massachu¬ 
setts may proceed. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, 
among other things, the gentleman from 
Kentucky [Mr. Robsion] sald» and X 
quote: 

For 84 years this medal, uader the law, 
^ould be awarded only to thoee who go far 
beyond their duty and perform extraardlnary 
iirvloee at the risk of their lives in aetual 
combat or eonfllot with the enemy. , 
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He further aaid: 

But I would not feel Justified In changing 
thle general law and breaking the precedents 
of 84 years— 

And mark you the emphasis he had on 
•'breaking the precedents”— 
and thereby detracting from the honor of 
those who have won this medal through he¬ 
roic achievement at the risk of their lives 
above and beyond the call of duty in actual 
combat with the enemy. 

I was very much Impressed with what 
the gentleman said 2 weeks ago. I sat 
there, and I did not answer because I felt 
the gentleman was stating what he 
thought were the true circumstances. 1 
am sure on that occasion the gentleman 
was expressing what he thought were 
the facts. 

However, I have looked into the mat¬ 
ter. Ever since the passage of the or¬ 
ganic law in 1862, to which the gentle¬ 
man referred, there have been a number 
of acts of Congress, some coming down 
to recent years, which certainly consti¬ 
tute a precedent. 

For example, I have before me a copy 
of Public Statute 538 of the Sixty-ninth 
Congress, approved January 5, 1927: 

The President of the United States la 
hereby authorized to present In the name of 
Congress a medal of honor— 

The same language as is in my bill— 
to the said Richard E. Byrd for distlngulfih- 
Ing himself conspicuously by courage and 
intrepidity at the risk of his life in demon¬ 
strating that it is possible for aircraft to 
travel in continuous flight from a now in¬ 
habited portion of the earth over the North 
Pole and return. 

Certainly that was not in actual com¬ 
bat. 

I have before me an Item showing that 
on the same day another bill was ap¬ 
proved by the then President carrying 
the same language with reference to 
Floyd Bennett, who accompanied Lieu¬ 
tenant Commander Byrd on that famous 
and historic trip. 

I have here a bill approved Decem¬ 
ber 14, 1927, conferring in the name of 
Congress a Medal of Honor on Col. 
Charles A. Lindbergh, United States 
Army Air Corps Reserves, for displaying 
heroic courage and skill as a navigator, 
at the risk of his life, by his nonstop 
flight in his plane, and so forth, from 
New York to Paris, 

I have another bill here approved 
March 21, 1935, conferring a Medal of 
Honor in the name of Congress on Maj. 
Gen. Adolphus Washington Qreeley, 
United States Army, retired, for his life 
of splendid public service begun on 
March 27,1844, having enlisted as a pri¬ 
vate in the Army on July 26,1861, and by 
successive promotions was commissioned 
a major general February 10, 1906, and 
retired, and so forth. 

I assume the gentleman from Ken¬ 
tucky was a Member of this House or of 
the Senate when all these bills passed. 

Again, for example, in 1867 a medal 
was presented to Cyrus W. Field after 
the organic act with reference to the 
Army was passed, a medal to be pre¬ 
sented in the name of the people of the 
United States for laying the Atlantic 
cable. 


On January 8,1864, a Medal of Honor 
was awarded to Cornelius Vanderbilt for 
the gift of a steamship to the United 
States during the Civil War. And so on 
right down through a long list. 

But these citations I have given are of 
bills passed within recent years confer¬ 
ring the Medal of Honor in the name of 
the Congress. 

I have had called to my attention, 
however, that the word “Congressional” 
is used In the title of the bill. That 
was an oversight, because the body of 
the bill calls for a Medal of Honor; 
and if consideration of the bill is not ob¬ 
jected to it is my attention to move to 
amend the title by striking out the word 
“Congressional” because its insertion was 
an oversight, something that was never 
Intended; and, as I say, the body of the 
bill calls for a straight Medal of Honor 
in the name of the Congress, the same 
as these other bills 

Mr. ANDREWS of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MCCORMACK. I yield. 

Mr. ANDREWS of New York. I think 
the gentleman is quite correct in the list 
of names he read. It has always been 
my understanding that these medals 
Justly awarded were awarded in the name 
of the Congress; that the bills called for 
a Medal of Honor by the Congress as 
distinguished from the Congressional 
Medal of Honor as so well exemplified in 
the beautiful exercises this afternoon. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Yes; and I can 
assure my friend from Kentucky—and I 
have no personal conflict with him; I 
respect my friend very much; I was im¬ 
pressed with the sincerity of his position. 
If I did not answer him then it was be¬ 
cause my remarks would of necessity 
have been somewhat different than they 
are today and I wanted to be sure of my 
evidence. I have therefore had a care¬ 
ful survey made—^I made it myself—and 
the result is that I found plenty of prece¬ 
dent. I want to emphasize the fact that 
my very good friend who called my at¬ 
tention to the fact that the insertion of 
the word “Congressional” In the title of 
the bill was unintentional and that it is 
my purpose, and I will, if the bill Is con¬ 
sidered, move at the right time that the 
word “Congressional” be stricken from 
the title. 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman sdeld? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield. 

Mr. JENKINS. Then what the gentle¬ 
man Is seeking now to give the President 
is not what was given to this gallant 
young man this morning. 

Mr. McCORMACK. It is the same 
kind of medal that was given to Lind¬ 
bergh and these other distinguished men. 
Certainly I recognize the objection to the 
breaking of precedent, and there was no 
intention of doing that. 

Mr. BREHM. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield to the 
gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. BREHM. Has this recognition 
ever been awarded to any President be¬ 
fore? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I do not think so. 

Mr. BREHM. Then It is breaking 
precedent* is it tuM 


Mr. McCORMACK. If you want to 
consider it a precedent in that respect. 

Mr. BREHM. It is establishing a 
precedent? 

Mr. McCORMACK. If in that connec¬ 
tion the man to whom the medal is to be 
awarded was President, yes, but on the 
Question of the Congress having con¬ 
ferred in the name of Congress a medal 
of honor, which seems to be the basic 
question, there is plenty of precedent. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield to the 
gentleman from Louisiana. 

Mr. BROOKS. I heartily agree with 
what the gentleman said as to the 
awarding of the medal and I may say 
further that a subcommittee of the 
House Military Affairs Committee is now 
considering the question whether or not 
a similar medal should be awarded to 
Billy Mitchell, not for the fighting which 
General Mitchell did, but for the progress 
which he made and the influence he gave 
to the progress of aviation in the United 
States. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I am glad to hear 
that because in a previous Congress I in¬ 
troduced a bill wiping out the court mar¬ 
tial record of General Mitchell. I have 
read the life and history and court mar¬ 
tial proceedings of General Mitchell and 
without entering into the critical stage I 
think as we look back, necessary, affirma¬ 
tive action should be taken which will 
enable that great American to take the 
place he properly occupies in the history 
of our country. I am glad the gentle¬ 
man made that observation so that I 
could briefly express myself on this 
great American. 

Mr. ANDREWS of New York. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield to the 
gentleman from New York. 

Mr. ANDREWS of New York. If the 
gentleman will yield to me, the Congres¬ 
sional Medal of Honor, such as was 
awarded here this morning, has never 
been awarded to any soldier or sailor in 
the armed services except for combat 
service? 

Mr. McCORMACK. My examination 
shows that the gentleman's statement is 
correct. These are special acts of Con¬ 
gress, and the bill is drafted along the 
lines I have referred to with the excep¬ 
tion that the title did contain the word 
“Congressional.” I will be frank and 
say that that particular fact was only 
called to my attention by a distinguished 
Member of the House today, and imme¬ 
diately I said that that was unintentional 
and at the proper time when the bill is 
considered today I shall make a motion 
to strike the word “Congressional” out 
of the title. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object- 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. McCormack] 
withdraw his reservation of objection? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
withdraw my reservation of objection. 

Mf. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Speaker, I have listened with Interest to 
the distinguished majority leader, the 
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gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Mc¬ 
Cormack] for whom I have the kindest 
regards. I contend that my speech of a 
few days ago was absolutely correct in 
that under tht law noune is entitled to 
receive the Congressional Medal of Honor 
unless such Individual w%s in the armed 
services and at the ride of his life, went 
above and beyond the call of duty in 
actual combat with the enemy. That is 
the law and it has been the law for about 
84 years* A very line young man, 
Sgt. Jake W. Lindsey, of Mississippi, 
received the Congressional Medal of 
Honor here today at the hands of Presi¬ 
dent Truman in Joint session of the 
House and Senate, and we were told by 
the citation why he received it. It was 
for heroic action in actual combat with 
the enemy. He showed great heroism. 
He killed and captured about 25'Ger¬ 
mans. He won his medal and it was 
awarded him under the law. How we 
were aU thrilled. 

I had occasion a few days ago when 
I spoke to refer to a young miner, Wil¬ 
burn K Ross, in my district, who had a 
wonderful record. He killed 40 Germans 
and wounded badly more than 18 more. 
Fifty-eight or more Germans piled up 
around his shallow fox hole. To this 
date. 221 others of the Army, Navy, Ma¬ 
rines, and Coast Guard in this war 
have earned and been awarded the 
Medal of Honor that belongs to our fight¬ 
ing men who go above and beyond the 
call of duty, risking their lives In combat 
with the enemy. 

They do not get these medals by any 
special act of Congress. The command¬ 
ing officer sees the individual soldier's 
performance. He must report it fa¬ 
vorably, as I understand, to the area 
commander. Then a board which has 
been set up goes over the man's achieve¬ 
ments for which a medal is sought, and 
murt approve. Then it goes to the rank¬ 
ing officer of the entire operations, like 
General Blaenhower, say, in Europe, and 
be ap p rove d by him. Then It must come 
to the General Staff of the Army or Navy 
as the ease may be, here in Washington. 
They must review and aig)rove it. Then 
it goes to the Secretary of War, and he 
must review and approve. Then It goes 
to the President of the United States and 
he must approve and award the Medal 
of Honor. That is the way they get the 
Congressional Medal of Honor, and that 
is the way I want every Congressional 
Medal of Honor bestowed in this coun¬ 
try. 

ACTION APVROVm 

I have never had so many favorable re¬ 
sponses to anything I have ever said or 
done in the House or the Senate as X 
have received since objecting to grant¬ 
ing the Medal of Honor to former Presi¬ 
dent Roosevelt 2 weeks ago today. They 
came from Democrats, Republicans, In¬ 
dependents, and people from all walks of 
life and from aU sections of our Nation. 

Mr. Speaker, I include some excerpts 
frm letters and telegrams which I have 
redelved. 

^ PldUuMphla! 

CX SigiatU iattoiui. Oitr great Prealdent does 
not wigh^ to eaeroaeb on these young men 
who wwt ffaughtered in war. 

ONB glTWlBMl ANP Fifa ' 


The men who died end their bwdrttee stand 
with you. YOU are a man. God blew you. 

Mawbis, 

The National Tribune and the Stars 
and Stripes of Washington, D. C., ex¬ 
press strong opposition tb granting this 
medal. 

Mr. and Mrs. John J. Kennedy, Phil¬ 
adelphia: 

As parents of three killed sons, we thank' 
you for reserving to our heroes the only 
reward they get. God bleas you. 

Cheers for having the courage to stand 
up and block the award of the Congressional 
Medal of Honor to the late lamented Franklin 
D. Roosevelt. Thanks a million. 

Boston Herald, May 6. 1945, Sunday 
editorial sent to me by Miss Susan^G. 
Macomber. 

Editorial commends my action and 
points out that bills have been intro¬ 
duced in behalf of Gen. William MitcheU 
and Ernie Pyle. 

Colonel, St. Louis, Mo.: 

You have no idea how proud X am of you 
for getting up and fighting the giving of 
a Medal of Honor to the late President. For 
many years thousands of us have fought 
to win it. It was not given to Lincoln. 

Metropolitan News, Hartford, Conn., 
May 3,1946: 

We have no objection to anyone naming 
anything after our late President. It la only 
fitting that he receive the honor due him; 
but we do not beUeve the Medal of Honor 
should be awarded. 

Colonel, San Antonio, Tex., expresses 
approval of my action. His son was 
killed on Corregidor in 1942. 

Hon. James Gould, Andover, Mass., 
commends my action. He Insists that 
this award should go to those who earn 
it in battle. But he also says that be 
appreciates the high quality of service 
in their parUcular fields of President 
Roosevelt and Ernie Pyle. 

Mr. Belle P. Woolridge, Pittsburgh: 

Permit me to heartUy oommend you on 
your recent action prerentixif the pesaage 
of a bill to posthumously award the Con¬ 
gressional Medal of Honor to the late Presi¬ 
dent. 

Harry Lataner, Vinton, Va.: 

As a Democrat who voted for Roosevelt 
up to and ittduding a fourth term, your 
action seems to me to be thoroughly reas¬ 
oned and eoundly Ameriean. 

Florence Mdntgomery* Casey, 111.: 

I commend yoor aotioii on the biU to award 
the Congressional MeM of Honor to Presi- 
dant Boomvelt. Tra are to be congratulated 
on the stand you took. Tliank you. 

Terry Point, N.Y.: 

Heartily approve your action regarding 
Medal of Honor. 

BCrs. C. O. Snodc, Troy, Ohio: 

Approve your sane, sensible statement, also 
your courage. 

M. O. Mafe, Boston: 

X appreciate your courage tn making a 
stand. Mr. Truman Is miklttg a g^ 
President. 

H. M. Idaybrigl^l, Boston: 

I congratulate you in your stang. 


Mts. Edwin M. Luckenbach, Pbiladel- 
phia,Pai: 

' nreecheOreanda tigerforyou. You bad 
the courage of your convictions. Mg father 
raoeived the Oongremional Medal for three 
acts of bravery in the United States Army 
during the Civil War. 

A. W. Pilestloy, BroolOyn, N. Y,: 

It does my heart good to aee that you are 
blocking the action on the bill to award the 
Cozigresaional Medal of Honor posthumously 
to the late President. 

M. 8. Htdmss, Chicago, 111.: 

We oommend you warmly for your objec¬ 
tion to the latest Congretilonel Medal award. 

M. R. Inman, Chicago. 111.: 

X am very glad of your action. It should 
be awarded for real combat. 

H. D. Kissinger. Kansas City. Mo.: 

1 approve heartily the sentiment expressed 
and object to the congressional award to 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. Thank God, at least* 
one Oongreeaman retains hla equilibrium. 
More power to you. 

Walter H. McKinney. Washington, 
D. C.: 

Having a son who has just lost his right 
foot and part of his left hand on the Italian 
front. X find myaelf somewhat medal con¬ 
scious. Let us reserve the highest decoration 
of our land for those who have rendered 
aervloe above and beyond the call of duty 
with the daily and hourly risk of their lives. 
To do otherwise would cheapen the medal. 

James Lovatelli, New York City: 

Your stand in oppoaing award of the Con¬ 
gressional Medal to PTanklin Rooeevelt meets 
with the approval of millions of oitlaens and 
especially veterans. I hope that more Con¬ 
gressmen will have your wisdom. 

Senator W. C. Fanner, Albany, Ky.: 

I want to very heartily commend you for 
your action. 

Christian W. Correll, New York, N. Y.: 

Xt la heartening to read in the newspaper 
today of your objection. It is enooursging to 
know that we still have men who can speak 
up and who are not fearful of criticism. 

Ellis 8. Smith, Ithaca, N. Y.: 

I xmderstand your proper objection. As a 
medal-wiimer in World War No. 1. 1 know 
how Indlacrlmlnate awards of the medal make 
it an empty honor. Let us ksep the award 
on its pvessnt rare and deserved citation. 

Reed P. Black, Johnson City, Tenn., 
Spanish War veteran: 

I read with pride the speech you delivered 
before the House on H. R. 2968. We need 
more courageous, fearless, unafraid men like 
yourself. 

T. J. Ward, Cincinnati, Ohio: 

Xn my opmion your position Is sound and 
merits the full support of every man who has 
Moeived the Medal of Honor and of every 
man who has given his serrioe tn the Army, 
Navy, or Marine Corps, and every sound- 
thlnking dtlsen. My sincere oongratula- 
tlona. 

E. E. Maecrome: 

I send a word of warm commendation for 
your stand against granting this Oongies- 
Honal Medal to the Fresldent. To give the 
Medal to peisbaa who have not aeon aetive 
tuSrorbeenln iottva combat wcfulddilixts Its 
value and change its meaning. 
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Frl^. Shehniii. BmiTrmdSiaeo: 

Aresktont Rooterelt will cloubtXew rank aa 
a great Miktent. I agree with yoa that it 
would be moat inaiquoprlate to award the 
OnngreaeVmat Medal to him poathumoualx. 

Stuart H. Patton, Alhambra. Calif.: 

X am a Teteraa of the Bpaulah War, also 
of World War No. 1. More power to you. 
Do all you oan to prevent the crucifying of 
the Oottgreaalonal |iedal at Honor. 

Forrest Callico, Idincaster. Ky.: 

It was with pleasure that I read of your 
oppoaltlan to the poathumoua award of the 
Oongreaaional Modal of Honor to our late 
Preaident. It takea moral courage, of which 
we aee ao little in this age. 

William Davis, Crestline, Ohio: 

I am atnoeiely thankful that you are one 
Ocmgresaman who haa the guts to oppose the 
bUl awarding the Medal of Honor to Presi¬ 
dent Roosevelt. 

Arthur Hines, Port Benning, Qa.: 

I agree with you heartily and am sure 
mlUionB of others do. It makes me feel good 
to know that we still hsve men like you who 
have the courage to do what they think Is 
right. 

Mr. Richard Derby, Oyster Bay. N. Y.: 

I am so entirely In accord with you that 
I want to send you a few lines of congratula¬ 
tion on the courage you showed. It would 
seem to me that his friends are doing him 
a real disservice. 

C. F. Huebotter. Long Beach, Calif.: 

Out of respect for the Congreselonal Medal 
of Bonorees, stand by your honorable posi¬ 
tion and hold the line on eligibility. 

W. Q. Phelps, Somerset, Ky.: 

We need more men like you. 

E. M. Bailey, Pittsburgh, Pa.: 

Permit me to heartily commend you for 
your recent action. 

*Miss Florence Cummings, Housatonlc, 
Mass.: 

Thank you for your action re medal. 

M. T. Sculler, Pittsburgh. Pa.: 

Allow me to heartily commend you re 
medal Smle Pyle and the late President 
Roosevelt. 

Henry Bryant, Waukesha, 

I cannot refrain from expressing my ad¬ 
miration for your courage. Indeed it takes 
courage to stand up and express your con- 
vlctkma as you did. 

B. 8. Walter, Ftusliing, L. I., N. Y.: 

Congratulations on your stand. 1 have 
had two very personal letters from the late 
President. 1 wish to say In all sincerity 
you sound like a fellow who has the courage 
of his oonvlctlon»-~and I don’t mean maybe. 

F. Churchill, New York: 

X want to congratulate you on taking your 
stand. 1 am you had the courage of 
your convictions. Tour reason Is well taken 
and I hope you will not weaken. 

Dr. a K. Fauoett, Philadelphia; 

Why not Issue a commemorative half dol¬ 
lar In memory of F. D. R. and In that way 
evecyoho could Share In It rather ^lan a medal 
of the iavorod few. 

Ifr.BOBSION of Kentucky. ThePres* 
Idant of the United States Is a dvUlSA 
under the Constitution, He has never 


been a menber of our armed forces. He 
cannot, under the law. wear the untform 
of the Army, the Navy, the Marine 
Corps, the Air Forces, or the Coast Ghiard. 
He is a civilian. In granting honors, 
the PresMent should be treated as a d- 
vlhan. 

There are many ways in which you 
can honor the President of the United 
States in his field of endeavor as a ci^- 
lan, as a statesman, and in many other 
respects. In many of these letters re¬ 
ceived from Democrats they stated, ^We 
voted for Mr. Roosevelt four times, but 
we are against him having this Congres¬ 
sional Medal of Honor.'* It cannot be 
done for the late President without dis¬ 
turbing the integrity of the Congres¬ 
sional Medal of Honor which under the 
law must go to members of the armed 
forces. 

May I say to the distinguished Ma¬ 
jority Leader that I think Congress 
should pass a general law whereby men 
who have achieved great success in 
statesmanship, medicine, surgery, in 
matters pertaining to invention, indus¬ 
try. and exploration aiding our war ef¬ 
fort and In seiTlces to this country and 
the world, the Ernie Pyles and others, 
may receive proper recognition for their 
wonderful services. I would support a 
measure like that. Then we would not 
have this question coming up when men, 
like Commander Byrd, lindbergh. and 
others who have rendered great services 
to our country although they were not 
in the armed services and not in actual 
combat. Colonel Lindbergh of the Air 
Forces got a medal, and it squints at this 
medal of honor, but he was not entitled 
to that imder the law. That should be 
given only to those who in combat with 
the en^y risk their lives above and be¬ 
yond the call of duty. 

We have so many great American men 
and women who achieve so much In 
peacetime and have been such a wonder¬ 
ful blessing to this country and to the 
world in peacetime in their endeavors 
that I should like to see a law passed 
under which they might be recognized, 
as well as those In our armed forces, hav¬ 
ing a board to pass on their claims. It 
Is wonderful to die for our country but 
I think the day is coming when we want 
to impress the fact that it is also a fine 
thing to live for our country and help 
achieve in the paths of peace. 

1 wonder if my distinguished fkiend 
from fifaasa^usetts would be wllliiit to 
write into this bill an amendment that 
wcRfid award a medal to President Roose- 
vcdt as a civilian. He was a cfvfEan. and 
vdiat he achieved was as a dvlllan. Why 
not say so, and take away this (fisturtaing 
thpught expressed, by servicemen, their 
wives, widows, parents, to me from prac^ 
tically every State in the IRiion, who 
charge we are trying to iseakeii and de¬ 
stroy the integrity of tide great medal? 

Only today a cotonei called me up from 
the Walter Reed hoipMaL l»e had his 
arm torn off in Europe^ Ha said, 'T thank 
you, Mr. robsion." He also said, '-All a 
certain man over in Hswalt (ttd was to 
carry powder. He r eceive d no wound at 
all, but be had enough.influence to get 
the Purple Heart.^ Z .tUfink one of the 
committees of the Hbuse is investigat¬ 


ing the granting of the Purple Heart to 
tbOBt who do not come under the law. 

Let us confer these prlcdess medals, 
these honors, only on those vdio fi^t the 
enemy and win our victories, and let this 
pr fo eieB S decoration be a beacon light 
to our fighting men. 

This is not political. 1 never was more 
sineere or more dead in earnest than I 
am about lureservlng all the decorations, 
medals and honors granted by law to our 
defenders. 

A gentleman on the radio last night 
said I did not know about George Cohan 
getting this medal of honor. Yes, I know 
about George Ctmanls getting a medal, 
but it was not a Congressional Medal 
of Honor. The act granting him a medal 
clearly shows It was net the Medal of 
Honor. 

Mr. McCORMACK. There are several 
bills of this character that contain the 
same language as my bill, *Tn the name 
of Congress." 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Yes, but 
George Cohan's was not the Congres¬ 
sional Medal of Honor. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I did not mention 
the Cohan bill because the language of 
the Cohan bill is different from this. It 
was an act of Congress, however. 1 
have quoted bills in recent years where 
the language is identical with this. I 
may say that when, what I will admit 
was a mistake, was called to my atten¬ 
tion by a distinguished Member, at whom 
I am looking now. and I am indebted to 
him for doing it, I immediately saw the 
word ‘'Congressional" In the title, and I 
am prepared to offer an amendment to 
strike out that word if the bill reaches 
the stage of amendment. 

On the question of civilians, everybody 
knows that the President of the United 
States is a civilian, but the title of Com¬ 
mander in Chief is a constitutional title. 
The Constitution provides that the Pres¬ 
ident in time of war is the Commander in 
Chief. Certainly the term "Commander 
in Chief" in the bill is consistent with 
the Constitution because that term is a 
part of the Constitution. Everybody who 
knows our history understands that while 
whoever is President in wartime is Com¬ 
mander in Chief by reason of the ex¬ 
press provision of the Constitution, he 
is also a civilian. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. But as a 
civilian, he is not a member of our armed 
forces. 

The Constitution also provides that 
the military is subordinate to the civil 
authority. While the Prejsident is Com¬ 
mander in Chief, he still is a civilian of¬ 
ficer of the United States and not a 
military officer. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I concede that. 
Bo far as the record is concerned, the 
gentleman ought to be satisfied with that. 
The statement here "Commander in 
Chief" certainly is a statement which is 
consistent with the office established by 
the Constitution. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. That is 
right. I thank the majority leader for 
his admission the President Is a civilian 
official. On line 5, if It says, "That the 
Preidient of the United States is au¬ 
thorized to award posthumously in the 
name of Congress a Medal of Honor to 
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the late Franklin D. Roosevelt as a civil¬ 
ian,” “As a civilian”—I can see no objec¬ 
tion to that. 

Mr. McCX>RMACK. There is no ne¬ 
cessity of that language being there be¬ 
cause everybody knows the President of 
the United States is a civilian. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. A lot of 
folks do not know it. This resolution at¬ 
tempts to give him a medal that belongs 
under the law to our soldiers and sailors. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Oh. well, certain¬ 
ly the insertion of that language is un¬ 
necessary because I will admit he is a 
civilian. Everybody knows or ought to 
know that the President of the United 
States is a civilian. The insertion of 
those words there is unnecessary. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Let us 
put it this way then. This medal is 
granted to the President as a civilian; is 
it not? 

Mr. McCORMACK. To the President 
of the United States, the Commander in 
Chief of the Army and Navy, who is a 
civilian. Naturally, he is a civilian. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. He Is a 
civilian. Anything he has done as Pres¬ 
ident is done as a civilian. Now. aside 
from the particular language, I want to 
understand the situation. Therefore, it 
has no relation whatsoever and does not 
transgress in any respect on the law 
granting the Congressional Medal of 
Honor? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I am glad the 
gentleman brought that up because those 
are given as the result of the organic law. 
Congress, instead of passing a specific 
bill in each case, has passed an organic 
act. These awards are granted as a re¬ 
sult of specific acts of Congress. 1 think 
that is clear. That ought to satisfy my 
friend. 

Mr. HANCOCK. Mr. Speaker wiU the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. I yield. 

Mr. HANCOCK. My recollection is 
that the statute makes no reference to 
the ''Congressional Medal of Honor.” It 
merely provides that the President may, 
in the name of Congress, present the 
Medal of Honor to a member of the armed 
forces who distinguishes himself on the 
field of battle in actual confilct with the 
enemy. The statute does not describe 
this medal as the Congressional Medal 
of Honor. That is the common term for 
it, but it is not the legal name of it. 
Since the act before us authorizes the 
awarding of a Medal of Honor, we are 
providing for the identical medal that 
the President gave to the heroic Sergeant 
Lindsey here today. It is the same thing. 
What we have done, according to my 
recollection, on several occasions in the 
past, is to authorize the mint or the Sec¬ 
retary of the Treasury to design and 
strike off a special medal to honor in a 
very high degree some of our great citi- 
sens for distinguished accomplishments 
of, or services as. civilians. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Does the gentle- 
tnan bear in mind the remarks I made a 
few minutes ago? 

Mr. HANCOCK. Yes; and if we gave 
the Medal of Honor to Byrd and Lind¬ 
bergh we made a mistake because I think 
we all wabt to preserve the distinctive 
character cd the Medal of Honor, It is 


a soldier’s medal and ought never be any¬ 
thing else. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The fact remains 
that these acts have been passed by Con¬ 
gress and the language, so far as the 
name “Medal of Honor” is concerned, is 
identical with the bill pending before the 
House. 

Mr. HANCOCK. I do not think we 
should have done it. 

I know I personally have objected sev¬ 
eral times to such bills. I remember 
very well that the similar bills have been 
objected to by others. The gentleman 
from Massachusetts was here—he and I 
came to Congress in the same year. 

Mr. McCORMACK. One was passed 
in 1935. 

Mr. HANCOCK. Objection was made 
on the floor to such a bill to honor the 
late beloved Will Rogers. A bill was in¬ 
troduced to award the medal to J. Edgar 
Hoover. We killed that in Committee 
of the Judiciary. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. And Er¬ 
nie Pyle might be included also. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts 
TMr. McCormack] informs the House 
that the bill, as amended, does not award 
a serviceman’s Medal of Honor. 

Mr. HANCOCK. And Ernie Pyle and 
various others. Let us pay them every 
honor possible, but let us preserve the 
integrity, dignity, and distinctive char¬ 
acter of the Medal of Honor. It is a 
military decoration, the highest honor 
any member of the armed forces can 
win. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. May I 
say in peacetime Congress did get away 
from the fundamental principle, more 
or less, but this is wartime. I will con¬ 
fess I never made a careful study of the 
Medal of Honor and its implications un¬ 
til we had two young men from my own 
district awarded the medal and 1 have 
been looking into the law and how it is 
earned and I realize what a wonderful 
honor it is, and 1 am very anxious that 
its dignity, integrity, and distinctive 
character be preserved. It is very pre¬ 
cious. It has been sanctified by the 
blood and heroism of our brave defend¬ 
ers. The gentleman from Massachu¬ 
setts [Mr. McCormack] keeps insisting 
the medal proposed for President Roose¬ 
velt is not the same kind of medal 
awarded today to Sergeant Lindsey, and 
other war heroes. 

Mr. JENKINS. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. I yield. 

Mr. JENKINS. 1 wonder if the gen¬ 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Mc- 
CoRBiAcxl would not agree to this lan¬ 
guage. I think it would clear up the sit¬ 
uation and allow this measure to be 
passed. Instead of Inserting “Com¬ 
mander in Chief” or instead of Inserting 
the word “civilian;” just leave out both 
“civilian” and “Commander in Chief.” 
The bill would read: 

In recognition of hit peerless leadership, bis 
heroic courage as a pioneer of new frontiers 
of freedom, his gaUant and unselflsh devotion 
to the service of his coimtry. 

’That removes the language “Com¬ 
mander in Chief” and also obviates the 
necessity of inserting the word “clvlltan,“ 


It does everything you ask to be done, and 
takes it out of the class of this distin¬ 
guished sergeant who was here today and 
puts it back in the class of Admiral Byrd 
and the man who laid the cable and all 
those men about whom the gentleman 
read. 

Mr. McCORMACK. It seems to me 
the bill is brief and concise and it is non- 
controversial. It does seem to me, how¬ 
ever, that where it says down below “the 
late Franklin Delano Roosevelt, in recog¬ 
nition of his fearless leadership, his 
heroic courage as a pioneer of new fron¬ 
tiers of freedom, his gallant and unself¬ 
ish devotion to the service of his coun¬ 
try,” that the “service of his country” 
would include all, and that he is both 
President and Commander in Chief. 

Mr. JENKINS. Just leave out “Com¬ 
mander in Chief.” 

Mr. McCORMACK. Personally I 
think the language in the bill includes 
that. 

Mr. JENKINS. Certainly. 

Mr. McCORMACK. And he is re¬ 
ferred to as President up above. 

Mr. JENKINS. Yes. 

Mr. McCORMACK. As far as I am 
concerned, I have no objection. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. And take 
out the word “Congressional.” 

Mr. McCORMACK. Oh, that is going 
out anyway. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Of 
course, my colleagues know I have not 
always agreed with some of the policies 
of President Roosevelt in his lifetime. I 
have not changed my mind. I regret ex¬ 
ceedingly that the President could not 
have lived out the term for which he was 
elected 

Mr. McCORMACK. I want the Rec¬ 
ord to show the suggestion of the gentle¬ 
man from Ohio [Mr. Jenkins J that the 
language down below includes that any¬ 
way. _ 

Mr. JENKINS. Exactly. 

Mr. McCORMACK. It Includes not 
only Commander in Chief but the lan¬ 
guage is broad enough to include the late 
President in his capacity as President of 
the United States. I think the sugges¬ 
tion is a good one, which I am glad to 
adopt, and I shall make such a motion 
myself. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. The gen¬ 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Mc¬ 
Cormack] strikes out the words “Con¬ 
gressional” and “Commander in Chief.” 
This in my opinion would make it a 
civilian medal to President Roosevelt and 
does not conflict with Congressional 
Medal awarded to members of our armed 
forces. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. I yield. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Just for the benefit 
of the distinguished majority leader, 
this bill as drawn provides for a medal 
of honor. I wonder if it would not be 
entirely proper to distinguish this as a 
as)ecial medal of honor for a civilian, 
rather than to permit it to stand as it 
now is, “a medal of honor in the ziame 
of Congress.” It is my desire that any 
medal of honor awarded to any civilian 
be entirely distinguished frbm the medal 
of honor, known as the Congressional 
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Medal ot Hdnor, which Is now awarded 
for combat duty* by our eoUUers, and tor 
valor beyond the call duty. Will the 
gentleman acceiit that suggestion as an 
amendment? 

Mr.MoCORMACK. 1 would gladly ac¬ 
cept that amendment, because then we 
are conferring even more honor on the 
late President Boosevelt. I gladly ac¬ 
cept that, a special medal of honor, 
because then It Is even stronger than my 
bill. 

Mr. ROB8ION of Kentucky. WeU, let 
us not make these changes untU we see 
where we are going. I want merely to 
preserve the medal of honor for our fight¬ 
ing men. _ 

Mr. BREHM. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROB6ION of Kentucky. 1 yield. 

Mr. BREHM. I am not objecting to 
this legislation but I would like to make 
some remarks on the subject of me¬ 
morials. 

Mr. Speaker. I hesitate to make these 
remarks for fear there will be some who 
Intentionally or otherwise might put a 
different construction on my remarks 
from that which is honestly intended. 

In the first place, there has been much 
propaganda put out during recent years 
which had as its objective to smear and 
catalogue as Roosevelt haters anyone 
who dared, even minutely, to differ with 
any of the policies of our late President. 
I have differed at times with some of the 
policies of Mr. Roosevelt, but I believe 
the Ricoro will show that my criticism 
was directed more toward the methods 
employed In attempting to put those pol¬ 
icies into operation and the administra¬ 
tion of those policies rather than a di¬ 
rect attack upon the ideals which moti¬ 
vated those policies. I have never by 
word or deed on the floor of this House 
attacked our late President as an in¬ 
dividual. Personally I feel that it is an 
indication of extreme weakness for any¬ 
one to resort to personalities in an at¬ 
tempt to win a debate. 

The problems facing our Nation today 
are of such tremendous Importance to 
the future life of the entire world that 
I hope no one will accuse me of resort¬ 
ing to personEdities In these remarks. 

I have no intention of entering into 
any discussion as to whether our Repub¬ 
lic has advanced or been retarded dur¬ 
ing Mr. Roosevelt’s 12 consecutive years 
in office. Historians are already in vio¬ 
lent disagreement regarding this ques¬ 
tion and that disagreement will continue 
as long as historians live. 

I do know that no man ever occupied 
the White House who was more rever¬ 
ently loved and violently hated at one 
and the same time than FrankUn IMlano 
Roosevelt. 

The closeness of the popular vote cast 
in the last general election^—25,000,000 
for and 23,000,000 against-^lndieates how 
evenly divided the American people were 
on Mr. Roosevelt. It would therefore 
serve no useful purpose to debate an issue 
on which the American people were so 
cloiely divided by popular vote as they 
were on Mr. Roosevelt. Those who be¬ 
lieve that he was the savior of mankind 
wiU oonUnoe to believe it, while those 
wto believe that be was instrumental in 
oreattng disunity In our Republic will 


continue to believe that. Bach side can 
advance plausible arguments to prove 
their point, but in the final analysis each 
will BtiU believe what ht wants to believe. 
Time alone will provide the true answer 
to this question. 

Now, with that as a background, I 
would like to discuss the thought which 
I have In mind regarding the creation 
of a national memorial. 

It seems to me, therefore, that a study 
of the data relating to national monu¬ 
ments is apropos at this time: 

CUeOBOS WASaZKOTON 

Died December 14, 1790. On January 
31, 1848, a joint resolution authorized 
the Washington National Monument 
Society to erect a monument on public 
grounds in the city of Washington. This 
was 49 years after the death of Wash¬ 
ington. 

On February 26,1859, the Washington 
National Monument Society was incor¬ 
porated. This was 00 years after Wash¬ 
ington’s death. 

On August 2,1876, Congress appropri¬ 
ated the first $200,000 to continue con¬ 
struction of Washington’s Monument. 
This was 77 years after Washington's 
death. 

The Monument was completed on De¬ 
cember 6. 1884, dedicated February 21, 
1885, and opened to the public October 9. 
1888. 

In other words, 89 years elapsed after 
Washington’s death before a national 
monument was finally completed to his 
memory. 

THOMAS JEFRItSON 

Jefferson died July 4, 1826. On June 
26, 1934, a joint resolution authorizing 
the creation of a commission to provide 
for a permanent memorial building 
was passed by Congress. This was 108 
years after Jefferson’s death. 

On December 15, 1938, ground-break¬ 
ing ceremonies were held. This was 112 
years after his death 

On November 15,1939, the cornerstone 
was laid. This was 113 3 ^ars after his 
death. 

On April 13, 1943, the monument was 
dedicated. You see. therefore, that 117 
years elapsed after Jefferson’s death be¬ 
fore a monument was completed to his 
memory. 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN 

Lincoln died April 15.1865. On March 
29,1867,2 years after his death, incorpo¬ 
ration of the Lincoln Monument Assoda- 
tlon was enacted by Congress, but be¬ 
cause of political difficulties plans of this 
association fell through. 

On February 9, 1911, the Lincoln 
Memorial Commission was created to se¬ 
cure plans for a monument ot a memo- 
riaL This was 46 years after Lincoln’s 
death. 

On February 12, 1915, the cornerstone 
was laid. This was 50 years after his 
death. 

On May 30, 1922, the motminent was 
dedicated. Here we see that 57 years 
elapsed after LlnooM^ death before a 
monument was erected to his inemory. 

Now the point I want to make is that 
time is the great ieveler—the great 
stabilizer. 

The works and deeds of Washington, 
Jefferson, and Lincoln stood the test of 


time. All of these men were criticized, 
and actually damned by some, in their 
day. Others felt that they were im¬ 
mortal men. All knew then, just as all 
know now, that time alone will deter¬ 
mine whether or not a man will go down 
in history as one of the truly great. 

I feel that It would be tragic not only 
to America but also to the memory of 
Mr. Roosevelt to attempt now during the 
hysteria of war, and during the con¬ 
flicting emotions which the American 
people have regarding this man, to pass 
a resolution creating a National Monu¬ 
ment to his memory. 

By their works ye shall know them— 
and I feel certain that Mr. Roosevelt 
would much prefer that his case be re¬ 
ceived and dealt with by Father Time 
than he would to have some of his ad¬ 
mirers attempt to force his greatness 
upon our Republic. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. History 
will determine the place of President 
Roosevelt in the country and in the 
world. 

Mr. HANCOCK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. I yield. 

Mr. HANCOCK. I would Hke to get 
this point clear. I know the gentleman 
has ^ven careful scrutiny to the statute. 
Am I not right in saying that when we 
authorize the presentation of a Medal of 
Honor, capitalizing the words ‘Medal’* 
and “Honor,” in the name of Congress, 
we are authorizing the granting of what 
is known in common parlance as the Con¬ 
gressional Medal of Honor? 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. 1 believe 
that is substantially the language used in 
the statute and the general law. but this 
resolution has or will be amended as 
agreed to by the gentleman from Mas¬ 
sachusetts TMr. McCormack 1, the author 
of this bill. He and others agree that 
President Roosevelt was a civilian officer. 
He was never a member of our armed 
forces, and the medal to be granted by 
this bill is not the same kind of medal 
granted under the law to our servicemen 
who shewed great courage and risked 
their lives above and beyond the call of 
duty in actual combat or conflict with 
the enemy. President Roosevelt never 
was in actual combat or conflict with the 
enemy and, of course, he could not secure 
the soldiers’ and sailors* medal of honor. 

I said in my speech on this subject on 
Monday, May 7, that in view of the fact 
that President Roosevelt had been As¬ 
sistant Secretary of the Navy. Governor 
of the great State of New York, and 
elected President of the United States 
four terms, and had other honors con¬ 
ferred upon him, the medal that Con¬ 
gress might confer upon him would have 
very little meaning. In fact, if it should 
be claimed that Congress was attempting 
to give him the same Congressional 
Medal of Honor awarded to our soldiers 
and sailors, it would detract from his 
honors rather than add to them. His 
record has been made. Historians and 
the American people in years to come 
and when more detached from the acts 
and records of the late lamented Pre.sl- 
dent will determine his place in history. 
This was true of Washington. Jefferson, 
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Madison, Jackson, Lincoln, Grant, Qar- 
fleld, McKinley, “Teddy” Roosevelt, Wil¬ 
son, Coolldge, and others. What we say 
and do in this resolution will have very 
little bearing on the verdict of history or 
mankind. 

According to my Investigations, such a 
resolution was never introduced or acted 
upon in Congress in behalf of Washing¬ 
ton, Jefferson, William Henry Harrison, 
Lincoln, Grant, Hayes, McKinley, or 
Teddy Roosevelt. All of these men won 
honors on the battlefield except Jeffer¬ 
son. William Henry Harrison died in of¬ 
fice, and so did President Zachary Taylor. 
Abraham Lincoln, James Garfield, and 
William McKinley all were assassinated 
while In office In line of duty, and each of 
them had been soldiers and had worn 
their country’s uniform. 

It is claimed that President Wilson lost 
his life because of the great burden and 
worries of the Presidential office. I have 
failed to find where any bill was passed 
by Congress granting the medal of honor 
to any American President, and our good 
friend the Democratic leader, the gentle¬ 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. McCor¬ 
mack] states that he knows of no such 
action taken on behalf of any of our 
Presidents heretofore. If President 
Roosevelt should secure any sort of medal 
it would have to be by a special act of 
Congress. Literally thousands of special 
bills were passed during his terms of of¬ 
fice for veterans and their dependents, 
and it is generally stated that he vetoed 
them all on the basis that he was opposed 
to showing partiality to a few thousand 
veterans who might be able to secure 
special acts as against the many other 
veterans aifd their dependents who had 
to stand or fall under the general law. I 
am wondering if President Roosevelt was 
living, if he would favor any special bill, 
as is being proposed here in Congress for 
himself. Would he want to secure a 
medal by special act of Congress when 
many other men have achieved on the 
battlefield but are denied the medal be¬ 
cause they do not meet the requirements 
of the general law? One of the reasons 
assigned by President Roosevelt for veto¬ 
ing the bonus bill was that those who 
entered the armed services were per¬ 
forming their duty to their country, and 
there was little difference between those 
who remained at home and worked. We 
know that President Roosevelt could not 
secure a medal of honor under any gen¬ 
eral law that Congress has passed in all 
the years of its history. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc.. That the President of 
the United States Is authorized to award 
posthumously, in the name of Congrees, a 
Medal of Honor to the late Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt, In recognition of his peerless lead¬ 
ership as Commander in Chief, his heroic 
courage as a pioneer of new frontiers of 
freedom, his gaUant and unselfish devotion 
%q the service of his country, and his ever¬ 
lasting contribution to the cause of world 
peace. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk i^ad as fonowi; 

Auendttsnt offered by Mr. McCormack: 
Page 1, line 4, before the word **Medal”, in¬ 
sert the word "Special." 


Page 1, line 6. strike out the words "as 
Commander In C^ef." 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
offer a further amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. McCormack: 
Amend the title of the bill by striking out 
the word "Congressional" and Inserting in 
lieu thereof the word "Special." 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill as amended be read. 

The SPEABIER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Authorizing the President of the United 
States to award posthumously a Special 
Medal of Honor to Franklin Delano Roose¬ 
velt 

Be it enacted, etc., That the President of 
the United States is authorized to award 
posthumously, in the name of Congress, a 
Special Medal of Honor to the late Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt, in recognition of his peer¬ 
less leadership, his heroic courage as a pioneer 
of new frontiers of freedom, his gaUant and 
unselfish devotion to the service of his coun¬ 
try, and his everlasting contribution to the 
cause of world peace. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

The title was amended lo as to read: 
“Authorizing the President of the United 
States to award posthumously a Special 
Medal of Honor to Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt.*’ 

AMENDING SECTION 342 (b) OF THE 

NATIONALITY ACT OP 1940, WAIVING 
CERTAIN FEES FOR MEMBERS OF THE 
ARMED FORCES 

The Clerk called the bUl (H. R. 391) to 
amend section 342 (b> of the Nationality 
Act of 1940. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. KEAN, Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, this is one of those bills 
which tries to state that the war started 
September 1, 1939, as far as the United 
States is concerned. 

I have previously given notice that I 
would object to that provision in any 
legislation. 

If any member of the Committee on 
Immigration is present who can accept an 
amendment to strike out September 1, 
1939, and insert in lieu thereof “After 
September 16, 1940,” which is the date 
of the draft, I will be glad to offer such 
an amendment and withdraw my objec¬ 
tion to the passage of the bill. It would 
change the wording to make it coincident 
with the draft. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, I feel that 
the committee as a committee has no 
objection to the amendment the gentle¬ 
man wishes to offer setting the regular 
time for the beginning of this war as far 
as America is concerned. Inasmuch as 
we accepted a similar amendmenjb in con¬ 
nection with another bill I would say the 
committee would gladly accept It. 

Mr. KEAN. I may say to the gentle¬ 
man that I am not in my amendment 
stating that the war commenced on the 


date of the draft, but that this act be¬ 
comes effective as of that date, which I 
believe is September 16, 1940. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc.. That subsection (b) 
of section 842 of the Nationality Act of 1940 
<64 6tat. 1161; 8 U. 8. O. 742) is hereby 
amended by adding the following paragraph 
at the end thereof: 

"Notwithstanding the preceding provisions 
of this subsection, no fee shall be charged or 
collected for an application for a declaration 
of intention in lieu of a declaration alleged 
to have been lost, mutilated, or destroyed or 
for an application for a certificate of naturali¬ 
zation in lieu of a certificate alleged to have 
been lost, mutilated, or destroyed, submitted 
by a person who was a member of the military 
or naval forces of the United States at any 
time after April 20, 1898, and before July 
6. 1902: or at any time after April 6, 1917. 
and before November 12. 1918; or who served 
on the Mexican border as a member of the 
Regular Army or National Guard between 
June 1916 and April 1917; or who has served 
or hereafter serves in the military or naval 
forces of the United States during the present 
war. which, for the purpose of thla proviso, 
shall be deemed to have commenced on Sep¬ 
tember 1. 1939. and to have continued until 
the termination of hostilities; and who was 
not at any time during such period or there¬ 
after separated from such forces under other 
than honorable conditions, who was not a 
conscientious objector who performed no 
military duty whatever or refused to wear 
the uniform, or who was not at any time 
during such period or thereafter discharged 
from such military or naval forces on ac¬ 
count of alienage." 

Mr. KEAN. Mr. Speaker, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 2, line 9, after the words "United 
States", strike out "during the present war. 
which for the purposes of this proviso shall 
be deemed to have commenced on September 
1, 1939, and to have continued until the 
termination of hostilities" and insert in lieu 
thereof: "after September 16, 1940, and be¬ 
fore the termination of hostilities in the 
present war." 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon¬ 
sider was laid on the table. 

CERTAIN NATIVES AND INHABITANTS OF 
THE \TROIN ISLANDS 

The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 712) 
relating to the status of certain natives 
and inhabitants of the Virgin Islands. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. CLEVENGER. Mr. Speaker, re¬ 
serving the right to object, may we have 
a statement as to what this bill is all 
about? 

Mr. LESIN6KI. Mr. Speaker, the pur¬ 
pose of this bill is to clarify the law re¬ 
lating to the status of various natives 
and inhabitants of the Virgin Islands. 

The section of the law which is to be 
amended declares the classes of persons 
referred to in subdivisions (a), (b), (c), 
and (d) to be citizens of the United 
States. Subdivision (e) will declare an 
additional class of persons to be citizens, 
said class being the natives of the Virgin 
Islands who on the effective date of this 
subdivision (e) are residing in the con- 
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tttiental Uhlted States or any territory 
or Insular possession of the United States 
and who are not dtiieiis or subjects of 
any f o r e i g n country* regardless of their 
lidaee of reeklenoe on January 17* 1917. 

Mr* MJJDf of Louisiana. Mr. Qpeak^ 
er* I ask unanimous consent that this bill 
be pas sed over wi thout prejudice. 

The ’flOPIBAKBR. Is there objeetlon to 
the request of the gentleman from Lou- 
islanaf 

There was no objection. 

AMTO DUmgT TO SXCTXON 38 (C) OF THE 
XMMXORATION ACT OF 1924 

The Clerk called the blU (H. R. 390) 
to amend section 28 (C) of the Immigra¬ 
tion Act of 1924 . 

Mr. BANBJN. Mr. Speaker* I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over witho ut prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis¬ 
sissippi? 

There was no objection. 

SXSXIPTINO CERTAIN MEMBERS OF THE 
ECONOMIC STABILIZATION BOARD 
FROM CERTAIN PROVISIONS OF CRIM> 
INAL CODE 

The Clerk called the next bill. H. R. 
2951, to exempt certain memben. of the 
Economic Stabilization Board from cer¬ 
tain provisi ons o f the Criminal Code. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the prese nt con sideration of the bill? 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object* may I inquire as to 
the purpose of this bill? 

Mr. WEAVER. Mr. Speaker, may I say 
to the gentleman that this is one of prob¬ 
ably a dozen or more similar bills al¬ 
ready enacted into law during the pres¬ 
ent session of Congress and applies only 
to those persons who are serving with¬ 
out compensation. It provides they shall 
not be covered by the criminal and other 
provisions of two certain sections of the 
code. They are very anxious to get this 
legislation through. 

Mr* KEEFE. If that is the exidanation 
and we all understand what it is, that is 
all I want* 1 undersUnd* then, this sim¬ 
ply waives the provisicms of law as ap¬ 
plied to the members of the Economic 
Stabilization Board who are serving 
without pay but who,' if they dealt with 
the Qovernment in connection with 
their business* might be subjected to the 
penal provisions of the law? 

Mr. WEAVER. Yes. 

Mr. KEEFE. We are removing them 
from the coverage of this penal provision 
in order to obUin their services on this 
economic board? 

Mr* WEAVER. That is correct. 

Mr* KEEFE. Then I have no objec¬ 
tion. 

The EQPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection* the Clerk 
read the bill* as follows: 

Bn it enacted, etc,. That nothing contained 
la flections 109 and 118 of the Criminal Chde 
<U. a. C.. title lA seofl. 180 and 208> shaU be 
deemed to apply to any pereon JDecause he 
has heretofore been or may hereafter be ap¬ 
pointed by the Preeident to the Beonpmlo 
aMUloatlon Board provided for hy title I* 
eeetion 2 of Buoutive Order 9360, lasued Oc¬ 
tober 8, 1943* afl a r^nreflentattve of labor, 
management, farmers* or the public. 


The bin was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time* was read the third 
time, and passed* and a motion to recon¬ 
sider was laid on the table. 

INTER-AMEB IOAN ST ATISTICAL 
INSTITUTE 

The Clerk caUed the biU (H. R. 888) 
amending the J<^t resolution entitled 
**Joint resolution to enable the United 
States to become an adhering member of 
the Inter-American Statistical Insti¬ 
tute.- 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Speaker* reserving 
the right to object, the bill. H. R. 888. 
now before the House on the Consent 
Calendar was passed over by unanimous 
consent at my instance on March 7* 1945. 
The existing law which H. R. 688 would 
amend provides for adhering member¬ 
ship of the United States Qovernment in 
the Inter-American Statistical Institute, 
which is an autonomous organization; 
that is, its status is independent of the 
control of the Government, which con¬ 
tributes to its support, with the follow¬ 
ing limitation in the present law. The 
first proviso reads: 

Provided, That the share of the United 
Btatea each year after the seoond year shaU 
not exceed 50 percent of the total contribu¬ 
tion made for the same purposes toy all ad¬ 
hering member governments during the year 
preceding the one lor which payment is made. 

According to the first proviso in exist¬ 
ing law* I have made a tabulation which 
I would like to put in the Rscohd* show¬ 
ing the population of each adhering 
member figured at the rate of 20 cents 
per 1*000 and the total amount con¬ 
tributed to the Inter-American Statisti¬ 
cal Institute is the sum of $51*515. 


AdliorlnFiBcrabers (countries) { 

Fopalation 

Contribii 
tkm at. 20 
centsiwr 
1,000 iwpu- 
lation 

Donmieaii KfpubUo........ 

1.7H8,U00 

«353.00 
685.20 


8,420.000 


W. 473, 741 

3,894.00 

Costn RIofl.... 


131.20 

United States.. 

130. 0(M> 

20,000.00 

Brazil..... 

41. «o.'» 

8,371.00 

pmru _i 

7,IMS, 11! 

1,404.«0 

Panama. .. r . - - 

035, K40 

127.16 

Canada__ 

11.500,055 

2.301.20 

Colotnbia .. 

y, 533.200 

1,904.60 

Ouba _ 

4, lUO, M2 

839.80 

Arfl^nthia ....__ 

13, 289 

2.708.00 

Kl Salvador__ 

1,820, MW 

305.80 

Xeuador _ ^_ 

3.0115,06$ 

017.10 

Chill.. 

5.782,000 

].l«t.40 

Venazuflla - _ 

8,839,747 

767.80 




Total (10 counI i les' -.- 

|C, 257,023,431 

n, 515.86 


As the table will show, the share of the 
United States is $26,000 at 20 cents per 
1.000 population* and the limitation of 
the proviso makes it about $28,780. 

That is not the objection that I am 
presenting or posing in reserving the 
right to object to this biU* I oppose the 
amendment that would repeal the sec¬ 
ond proviso, which is another limitation 
in the existing law. and is as follows: 

Provided farther. That the total cost to 
the United States Qovenuaent ahall not ex¬ 
ceed $35,000 in any one year. 

Let us see how the new proviso would 
change that. The new proviso reads 
-the total cost to the United States for 
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any fiscal year for adhering membership 
shall not exceed $85,000.- 

The words added in the new proviso 
in H. R. 888 mean that the limitation of 
$35,800 applies to membership of the 
United States only. If H. R. 888 is 
adopted, United States expense will have 
no limitation upon the amount that any 
azMl all Oovemment agencies may spend 
for the services of this Inter-American 
Statistical Institute: in other words* if 
U. N. R. R. A. wants to spend $25,000 or 
$80,000 for services, they can do it In 
exisEng law $85,000* is the ceiling for the 
United States Government or any agency 
thereof. 

I object to the fact that here we have 
about $51,515. The committee report 
says that this Inter-American Statistical 
Institute collects about $50,000 annually 
from governments of the Western Hemi¬ 
sphere. This $50,000 contributed by ad¬ 
hering member governments is providing 
the capital investment for this organiza¬ 
tion to set up shop, to buy the desks, and 
the paper, and the pencils, and hire per¬ 
sonnel to do the statistical Jobs it chooses 
for a price per Job. Then we let the 
United States Government agencies, or 
any of them, or all of them that can 
get money, with language in an ap¬ 
propriation bill allowing them to con¬ 
tract with private and public agencies, 
buy the services of Inter-American Sta¬ 
tistical Institute and spend money with 
this organization. The organization is 
autonomous: that is it is independent. 
Its operation is Independent of the 
United States Qovernment and beyond 
the control of the United States Gov- 
enunent. 

In order to get into the Inter-American 
Statistical Institute you have to be rec¬ 
ommended by three people. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES. I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. As I un¬ 
derstand. the gentleman does not object 
to that portion of the bill which strikes 
out the 50-peroent contribution, but his 
objection is based upon the $35,000 limi¬ 
tation on the ground that he says there 
would be no limit to what might be spent 
In a transfer of services from other 
funds: Is that right? 

Mr. JONES. Yes. I particularly ob¬ 
ject to the language added in the new 
proviso for adhering membership. I 
might say in explanation that I would 
not object to the bill on the ground of 
the first proviso being eliminated. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. I under- 
stand that. 

Mr. JONES. I still think the United 
States Is paying plenty when it has the 
authority to pay $35,000 out of a total 
Income from all adhering member coun¬ 
tries of $51,515. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. The sec¬ 
ond limitation, which the gentleman 
questions, would not cost the Govern¬ 
ment of the United States any more 
money, for this reason. Tlie purpo«^e of 
having this amendment is that the 
tute may serve other Government agen¬ 
cies. This Is the way that would be done. 
Other Government agencies would not 
call upon the Institute to serve them if 
they could do it for less money. It is 
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only where tl)ey could not do it for less 
money that they would call upon the In¬ 
stitute. The gentleman is a member of 
the Committee on Appropriations. These 
other agencies that call upon the Insti¬ 
tute to serve them and furnish them 
figures cannot spend more money than 
the gentleman’s committee and the 
House appropriates; therefore, it would 
not cost the Government of the United 
States one cent. 

Let me illustrate: Suppose an agency 
of the Government says to the Institute, 
“We want statistics on this. We want 
you to do this for us.” That would have 
to be done under an appropriation that 
would be made for the agency that made 
the request, and it would be made under 
the limitations that Congress placed on 
it. Also, that would all be subject to the 
General Accounting Office. So while the 
Institute would spend the money itself, 
it would not spend one dime more than 
the gentleman’s committee and the House 
had appropriated for the agency making 
the request. 

Mr. JONES. If I may disagree with 
the gentleman, we are setting in motion 
here a private organization with $51,515 
of capital stock. It is Just the same as 
if it were a private corporation. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. No; this 
is not a private corporation. It is a 
Government agency. Under the Eco¬ 
nomy Act of 1932 one agency may pur¬ 
chase services from another Federal 
Government agency when this is in the 
interest of efficiency. Although the In¬ 
stitute is not an agency of the Federal 
Government of the United States, since 
it is International in character, the same 
principle would apply to the utilization 
of its services by any Federal agency 
which had received appropriated funds 
for purposes which could best be served 
by purchasing rervices of the Institute. 

Mr. JONES. This is not a Govern¬ 
ment agency. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. It is the 
san:? principle. 

Mr. JONES. No; it is not; because the 
United States Ibses control entirely. I 
can show the gentleman from their own 
statistics where they claim they are an 
autonomous organization. It is just the 
same as if it were a private organiza¬ 
tion. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. I can ap¬ 
preciate that, but as far as dollars and 
cents are concerned, the gentleman is 
bound to be wrong, it could not be any 
more. Suppose the Bureau of the Cen¬ 
sus should want this Institute to furnish 
some statistics. It would transfer from 
it to this Institute the funds which have 
been appropriated to the Bureau of the 
Census. The Institute could not spend 
more than had been appropriated, so it 
would not cost 1 cent more. 

Mr. JONES. Yes; it would. It seems 
to me, if this is a cooperative venture, 
that with the $26,000 we are putting 
into it to help own the organization we 
ought to get everything out of it free, 
and all agencies and all governments 
ought to get it free. 

Let me read to the gentleman the 
committee report at page 2, which states: 

The total annual cost of $85,000 to tha 
United States for adhering memherahlp baa 
been maintained. The words "for adhering 


membership” have been added to the new 
legislation ao aa to make it possible for 
United States Government agenciea to pur¬ 
chase, from time to time, special services 
from the Institute. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. That is 
right. 

Mr. JONES. That means that 
UNRRA can so purchase, and Dr. Rice 
tells me that UNRRA is going to be one 
of the agencies to purchase from this 
organization. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. UNRRA 
has called upon them to furnish a re¬ 
port as to what the incomes of these 
various nations are so that they may 
know what their assessments shall be 
in meeting the cost. Where the gentle¬ 
man is making his mistake is that he 
assumes that this is going to cost our 
Government more. When UNRRA calls 
upon the Institute for work to be done, 
UNRRA has to transfer funds that have 
been appropriated to it to do this work. 
UNRRA can do the work or have the In¬ 
stitute do it. It is not going to cost us 
one cent more. 

Mr. JONES. There is no mistake 
about that, but when UNRRA spends 
money with this American Statistical 
Institute it is costing the Government 
more money. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. No. 

M’\ JONES. The only thing that is 
happening is that the Government 
agency Instead of paying for the services 
and making a request to the Congress 
for so much personnel to do this Job, 
says to Congress “I want contract au¬ 
thorization or I want transfer power to 
give money to this private agency which 
is controlled by Government officials,” 
Dr. Hauser and Dr. Dunn, of the Census 
Bureau, and Dr. Rice of the Bureau of 
the Budget. It is a private corporation 
or agency which they can operate and do 
a they please without limitation of 
Federal law. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. It is not 
a private agency, it is an agency of this 
Government in connection with the Pan 
American countries and Canada, by 
which they set up this agency to try to 
secure these statistics that are badly 
needed in commerce and trade. It is 
nothing but a cold business proposition 
which is worth a lot to the country and 
worth a lot to our people in our trade 
with South America. 

Mr. JONES. That is the reason I am 
quite willing for the organization to go 
along with the present law so that we 
can get from them value received for 
what Wi. are contributing to them as 
members. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. We are 
paying 15 cents per 100,000 of popula¬ 
tion. whereas the other countries are 
paying 20 cents. This simply permits us 
to pay our equitable share, whatever it 
is. I do not see why the gentleman 
should object to it. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 
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CHAPLAIN—UNITED STATES MILITARY 
ACADEMY 

The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1947) 
to authorize an Increase in the pay of 
the chaplain at the United States Mili¬ 
tary Academy while serving under re¬ 
appointment for an additional term or 
terms. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc.. That thr act entitled 
"An act to amend section 1309, Revised Stat¬ 
utes. providing a chaplain for the Military 
Academy,” approved February 18, 1896 (29 
Stat. 8), as amended by the act entitled 
“An act to fix the pay and allowances of 
chaplain at the United States Military Acad¬ 
emy,” approved May 16. 1928 (45 Stat. 673). 
is amended by deleting the period at the end 
thereof and substituting therefor a colon 
and adding the following: **Provided, That 
the said chaplain shall, while so serving un¬ 
der any reappointment for an additional term 
or terms, receive a salary of $5,000 per an¬ 
num and be entitled to the same allowances 
as herein provided.” 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re¬ 
consider was laid on the table. 
KEETOOWAH INDIANS OF THE CHEROKEE 
NATION IN OKLAHOMA 

The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 341) 
relating to the status of Keetoowah In¬ 
dians of the Cherokee Nation in Okla¬ 
homa, and for other purposes. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Keetoowah 
Indians of the Cherokee Nation of Oklahoma 
shall be recognized as a band of Indians re¬ 
siding in Oklahoma within the meaning of 
section 8 of the act of June 26. 1936 (49 Stat. 
1967). 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re¬ 
consider was laid on the table. 

FIVE CIVILIZED TRIBES 

The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2754) 
to validate titles to certain lands con¬ 
veyed by Indians of the Five Civilized 
Tribes and to amend the act entitled 
"An act relative to restrictions applicable 
to Indians of the Five Civilized Tribes 
of Oklahoma,” approved January 27, 
1933, and to validate State court Judg¬ 
ments in Oklahoma and Judgments of 
the United States District Courts of the 
State of Oklahoma. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That no conveyance 
made by an Indian of the Five Civilized 
Tribes on or after April 26, 1931, and prior to 
the date of enactment of this act. of lands 
purchased, prior to April 26, 1981, for the use 
and benefit of such Indian with funds de¬ 
rived from the sale of, or as income from, 
restricted allotted lands and conveyed to 
him by deed containing restrictions on alien¬ 
ation without the consent and approval of 
the Secretary of the Interior prior to April 
26. 1931, shall be invalid because such con¬ 
veyance was made without the consent and 
approval of the Secretary of the Interior: 
Provided, That aU conveyances made after 
the date of the enactment of this act must 
have the consent and approval of the Secre¬ 
tary of the Interior; Provided further. That 
if any such conveyances are subject to attack 
upon grounds other than the insuffloiency of 
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approfi^ or toek of appf cmi auob convefmDoef 
obftU not be affected ^ tbie eeetlon. 

ffK. 2. That nothing contained in the act 
of January 27, 1088 <47 Stat. 777), afaall be 
oonstmed to impoie reetrlctlons on the 
alienation of lands or intereite in lands ac¬ 
quired by inheritance, device, or in any other 
manner, by Indians of the Five Cimined 
Tribes, where such lands, or interest therein, 
were not restricted against aUenatlon at the 
time of acquisition, and all conveyances exe¬ 
cuted by Indians of the Five Civilised Tribes 
after January 27,1033. and before the date of 
approval of this section, of lands, or Inter¬ 
ests in lands, which, at the time of acquisl- 
tloh by them, were free from restrictions, 
are hereby confirmed and declared to be 
valid, irrespective of whether such convey¬ 
ances were or were not approved by the Sec¬ 
retary of the Interior, or by any county court 
of the State of Oklahoma: Provided, That if 
any such conveyances are subject to attack 
upon grounds other than the Insufficiency of 
approval or lack of approval such convey¬ 
ances shall not be affected by this section: 
Provided further. That the provisions of this 
section shall not be construed to validate or 
confirm any conveyance made in violation 
of restrictions recited in any deed to lands 
purchased with the restricted or trust funds 
belonging to any Indian of the Five CivUissed 
Tribes. 

Sec. S. That no order. Judgment, or decree 
in partition made, entered, or rendered sub¬ 
sequent to the effective date of the act of 
June 14. 1918 (40 Stat. 606), and prior to the 
effective date of this act. and Involving in¬ 
herited lands of enrolled and unenrolled 
members of the Five Civilized Tribes, shall be 
held null, void, invalid, or inoperative, nor 
shall any conveyance of any land pursuant 
to such order, Judgment, or decree be held 
null, void, Invalid, or lnopei*atlve because the 
United States was not a party to such order, 
Judgment, or decree, or to any of the pro¬ 
ceedings in connection therewith, or because 
the United States, Its agents, or officers, or 
any of them, was not served with any notice 
or process In connection therewith, and all 
such orders. Judgments, deciwca, and con¬ 
veyances. which are subject to attack aolely 
by reason of any of the infirmities enumer¬ 
ated by this section, are hereby confirmed, 
approved, and declared valid. 

Sec. 4. If any provision of this act or the 
application of such provision to any person 
or circumstances shall be held Invalid, the 
validity of the remainder of the act and the 
applicability of such provision to other per¬ 
sons or circumstances shall not be affected 
thereby. 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Speak€r. I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Baroen: 

Page 2. line 7, Insert the word “such" 
after the word “all." 

On page 2, line 16. change the word “de¬ 
vice" after the word “Inheritance" and be¬ 
fore the word “or" to the word “devise." 

Insert the wm'd "restricted" after the word 
"Inherited" and before the word “lands," in 
line 14 on page 3. 

Mr. KEAN. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
strike out the last word In order to ask 
the gentleman whether these are Just 
clarifying amendments. I do not think 
It is good order to bring a bill up on the 
Consent Calendar and then have some¬ 
body offer some amendments which we 
have never seen. 

Mr. BARDEN. The amendments are 
strictly clarifying amendments although 
they can har^y have that dignity. For 
instance, one amendment changes the 
word ^device** to “devise.** The amend¬ 
ments do not add anything to the imr<« 


port of the bill but are Just for the pur¬ 
pose of clarUleation. 

Mr. KEAN. The gentleman agrees 
with me that it is not good policy to have 
someone offer amendments to a bin on 
the Consent Calendar, which amend¬ 
ments have not been brought to the at¬ 
tention of the members of the objectors’ 
oomxnittee. 

Mr. BARDEN. X would not quarrel 
with any Member with respect to that, 
but these amendments in no way change 
the purport of the bill. I saw no reason 
why we should not use just as good Eng¬ 
lish as we p ossibl y could. 

The SPEAKER. The question Is on 
the amendments offered by the gentle¬ 
man from North Carolina. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon¬ 
sider was laid on the table. 

NATIONAL SERVICE LIFE INSURANCE ACT 
OF 1940 

The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2949), 
to amend tlie National Service Life In¬ 
surance Act of 1940 to provide for the 
automatic extension for a second 5-year 
period of 5-year-level-premium-term 
policies. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. McDonough. Mr. speaker, re¬ 
serving the right to object, and 1 shall 
not object, as I favor the bill. 

Mr. Speaker. I call the attention of the 
Members of this body to Consent Calen¬ 
dar No. HI. H. R. 2949. titled: “To amend 
the National Service Life Insurance Act 
of 1940 to provide for the automatic ex¬ 
tension for a 3-year period of 5-year- 
level-premium-term policies.” 

I would like to say a few words regard¬ 
ing this measure. 

The need for the passage of this bill is 
pressing. Nearly 6 years ago the first 
contingents of National Guardsmen and 
of Selective Service inductec?s were called 
into active service and the National Serv¬ 
ice Life Insurance Act of 1940 was 
enacted to provide these men and those 
who were to follow them into the armed 
forces with low-cost life insurance. As 
a result of this farsighted act of Con¬ 
gress, our servicemen and their families— 
and now in many cases their widows and 
fatherless children—are benefiting from 
the protection of this low-cost insurance 
provided for them by Congress. They 
are benefiting or receiving the protection 
of these policies because the cost of the 
Insurance is within the means of men 
who are having allotments deducted from 
their service pay, in most cases—their 
pay—amounts to $50 a month, including 
deductions. 

Under the terms of the act. United 
States Government service life-insur¬ 
ance policies have a life of 6 years. By 
the end of this period these pedicles must 
either be converted to other forms of 
life insurance or they lapae. Since the 
cost of the other forms of insurance 
would require—^In many eases—more 
than twice the aUotmenl for this low- 
cost insurance, it wotfid imk a hardship 
on the men of our armed forces who have 
families dependent upon them. Oh the 
other hand, If these pbiioies were to be 
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allowed to lapse, the families of these 
men would be deprived of protection that 
they deserve, and in all too many cases 
shall have need for before the war is 
ended. We must not fail them. 

Mr. Speaker, on March 2 I had the 
honor of Introducing the first bill to 
extend the force of national service life- 
insurance policies—H. R. 2441—and I 
want to acknowledge now my full and 
wholehearted support of the bill now on 
the calendar, H. R. 2949. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc.. That the second sen¬ 
tence of section 602 (f) of the National Eerv- 
ice Life Insurance Act of 1940, es amended 
(U. B. Cm 1940 edition, title 38. sec. 802 (f)). 
is amended to read as foUows: “Every 5- 
year-level-premiiun-term policy shall be au¬ 
tomatically extended without medical ex¬ 
amination at the expiration of the 6-year 
term period for a second 5-year period at the 
same rate of premium which was In effect 
with reepect to such policy for the first 6- 
year period." 

Sec. 2. The Admlnleti'ator of Veterans’ Af¬ 
fairs is authorized and directed to transfer 
from time to time from the national life 
insurance appropriation to the national 
service life insurance fund such sums as may 
be necessary to cover any losses Incurred by 
recMon of the extension, without any increase 
in the rate of premium, for a second S-year 
period of 5-year-level-premium-term policies. 

With the following committee amend¬ 
ment: 

Page 1. alter line 2. strike out all down to 
and including line 11 on page 2, and insert 
"That the B-year-term period under which 
all national service life insurance issued on or 
before December 31, 1934, and not exchanp^ed 
or converted prior to that date to a plan 
other than 5-year-level-premlum-term in¬ 
surance Ifj hereby extended for an additional 
period of 3 years. The premiums actually 
chargeable for such additional period shall 
be the same as during the original five-year 
period notwithstanding that the premiums 
due under section 802 (e) of the Nations! 
Service Life Insurance Act of 1940 are those 
for a 3-year-level-premium-term insurance 
at the attained age of the insured at the 
commencement date of such 3-yenr period: 
Provide, That the Administrator of Vet¬ 
eran^ Affairs is authorized to make such ad¬ 
justments as he may determine to be proper 
in reaorves and any dividends." 

The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon¬ 
sider was laid on the table. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill to extend 5-year-level-premium- 
term policies for an additional 3 years.” 
TO FACILITATE EMPLOYMENT OP NECES¬ 
SARY PERSONNEL IN THE VETERANS’ 

ADMINldTRA-nON 

The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3102) 
to facilitate employment of necessaiy 
personnel in the Veterans* Admiziistra- 
tion. _ 

THE SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Belt enacted, etc.. That until l year after 
tenxunatlou of the present war. the Admin¬ 
istrator of Veterans’ Affairs, when he shall de¬ 
termine that such course is necessary in or¬ 
der to recruit persons for employment in the 
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Veterans* Administration or any of its field 
offices or facilities, is authoriaed and directed, 
with concurrence of the Civil Service Com¬ 
mission, to pay, from the appropriations for 
the Veterans* Administration available for 
traveling expenses, and in accordance with 
the Subsistence Expense Act and Standard¬ 
ized Government Travel Regulations, the 
travel expenses of such persons from the place 
of their recruitment to the first post of duty. 

With the following committee amend¬ 
ment: 

strike out all after the enacting clause 
down to and including line 4. on page 2. and 
insert *'That the Administrator of Veterans* 
Affairs is authorized, when he deems it nec¬ 
essary, during the period of the present war. 
in the interest of expediting benefits to vet¬ 
erans and dependents, to employ on part- 
time clerks, stenographers, typists, and ma¬ 
chine operators holding positions in other 
Federal departments and agencies; to fix 
compensation for such extra work on an 
hourly basis; and to pay such compensation 
notwithstanding the provisions of Revised 
Statutes 1763, 1764, 1765 (secs. 58, 69, and 70, 
title 5, U. S. C.) 

The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon¬ 
sider was laid on the table. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill to authorize the Administrator of 
Veterans* Affairs to employ on part-time 
clerks, stenographers, typists, and ma¬ 
chine operators holding positions in oth¬ 
er Federal departments and agencies, 
and for other purposes.** 

ORANTmO CERTAIN PRIORITIES TO PA- 

CKiITATE EMPLOYMENT IN VETERANS* 

ADMINISTRATION 

The Clerk called the bill (H. H. 3118) 
to amend section 100 of Public Law No. 
346, Seventy-eighth Congress, June 22. 
1944, to grant certain priorities to the 
Veterans’ Administration, to facilitate 
the employment of personnel by the Vet¬ 
erans* Administration, and for other 
purposes. _ 

The SPEAKER. Is there o|?Jection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. RAMSPECK. Mr. Speaker, re¬ 
serving the right to object, in my opin¬ 
ion, this bill ought not to pass. In the 
first place, the question of priorities, 
raised in the first part of the bill, was 
attended to about a year ago by an 
order of the War Production Board and 
the Bureau of the Budget. 

In the second place, the bill under¬ 
takes to take out from under the Classifi¬ 
cation Act which fixes salai'ies in the de¬ 
partments in Washington, additional 
personnel and permits the appointment 
of new people at the top of the grade. 
So that what the bill would do. in effect, 
would be this: You would have a clerk 
or stenographer who had been in the 
Veterans* Administration for years work¬ 
ing at $1,440 or $1,500 or $1,560, and then 
you would employ a new person seated 
at the next desk at $1,800, $1,860, or 
$1,920 doing exactly the same work. Of 
course, it would wreck the entire struc¬ 
ture of pay scales in the departments in 
Washington. 1 do not think it ought to 
be done. The present employees in the 
Veterans* Administration would resent 
this discrimination and no doubt many 
would resign. 


In addition to that, of course, I am op¬ 
posed to the exemption of the Veterans* 
Administration from the Civil Service. 1 
notice the committee put in an amend¬ 
ment to observe the veterans* prefer¬ 
ence. but you cannot enforce veterans* 
preference unless you go through the 
Civil-Service procedure. I am surprised 
that the veterans* organizations have not 
protested against this bill. Pertiaps they 
do not know about it. I am therefore 
going to ask unanimous consent that the 
bill be passed over without prejudice. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object. I should like to answer 
the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Ram- 
speck J. 

The gentleman from Georgia shows up 
a little late. If he were going to enter 
such an objection it should have been 
done to previous bill which was designed 
to aid the Veterans* Administration in 
employing additional help in the District 
of Columbia. 

We had all these questions before the 
Veterans’ Committee. We found an or¬ 
ganized drive to discredit the Veterans* 
Administration. We sent members of 
the committee to every section of the 
country to go through veterans* hos¬ 
pitals and find out as best they could 
what was necessary in order to relieve 
the situation. The main complaints we 
found were, first, crowded facilities. 

There are, of course, a great many 
hospitals that have been built by the 
Army that will later be taken over by the 
Veterans’ Administration, but there are 
some facilities that can be acquired if 
this bill passes that will relieve the strain 
temporarily and enable the Veterans* Ad¬ 
ministration to discharge its duty In that 
respect. 

Again, we found wherever we went 
one other thing, and that was a shortage 
of help of almost every kind. Under 
the other bill we have taken care of the 
clerical help in the District of Columbia, 
but we found that they were short of 
help of almost every kind in many of 
these facilities. The Veterans’ Com¬ 
mittee went over this proposition care¬ 
fully and decided that this was the only 
way we could relieve that shortage at this 
time, and provided for these temporary 
employments. It refers not only to the 
class of help to which the gentleman 
from Georgia alluded, but it goes down 
to the most menial labor connected with 
the veterans* hospitals. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. I yield. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Being thoroughly 
acquainted with the Veterans* Adminis¬ 
tration and the Army hospital situa¬ 
tion. having two of one and one of the 
other in my district. I can say with full 
confidence that the Army is able to out¬ 
bid the Veterans* Administration for the 
type of help necessary for the handling 
of a veterans’ facility, and consequently 
dragged a lot of help out of the veterans* 
facility into the Army facility. 

Mr. RANKIN. Yes; and then we have 
certain communistic propagandists writ¬ 
ing for communistic papers over the 
country abusing the Veterans* Adminis¬ 
tration for not doing the very thing 
this bill would enable it to do. What 
we are trying to do is to take care of 


these ex-servlc^en. There are not 
Just a few, there are hundreds of thou¬ 
sands. In fact, millions have passed 
through these veterans* facilities. They 
come from every State in the Union. 
There are men in them from every 
county in the United States. The bur¬ 
den of taking care of them rests upon 
the Veterans* Administration. They 
are not veterans as long as they are In 
the Army, the Navy, and the Marine 
Corps. As long as they are in the Army 
or the Marine Corps they are imder the 
Jurisdiction of Army hospitals; as long 
as they are in the Navy they are under 
the Jurisdiction of the naval hospitals; 
but the moment they are discharged and 
seek hospitalization they must secure it. 
if at all, in a veterans* hospital. 

Mr. RAMSPECK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. I yield. 

Mr. RAMSPECK. In response to 
what the gentleman from California 
said, this bill does not deal with the 
salaries of the employees in hospitals 
outside of Washington. The salaries of 
the employees in the veterans* hospitals 
out in the States in either the Army or 
the Veterans* Administration do not 
come under the Classification Act. 

Mr. HINSHAW. I assume, Mr. Speak¬ 
er. that the large veterans* facilities in 
Washington are having the same sort 
of difficulty in obtaining and keeping 
help as wc are having in my district. 

Mr. RAMSPECK. That may be true, 
but the Classification Act applies only to 
departmental employees in Washington; 
that is. to the office of the Veterans* 
Administration. What I am trying to 
get over to the House is that you are 
proposing to pay a stenographer, a new 
employee, under this bill. $1,800 or $1,900 
when you cannot give an old one an 
increase under the bill. The same thing 
would be true in the other departments 
in Washington. You are upsetting the 
whole wage scale of the Government as 
proposed by this bill. 

Mr. RANKIN. The old one who is on 
the pay roll you might say for life is 
entitled to retirement and has a steady 
Job. Now you are faced with the situa¬ 
tion of having to secure employees tem¬ 
porarily. In order to get employees to 
go into these places and do this work 
you may have to pay them above the 
average standard paid permanent em¬ 
ployees in the agency. These employees 
are temporary and they are necessary, 
as brought out by the Veterans’ Admin¬ 
istration. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. I yield to the lady from 
Massachusetts. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, it seems to me that the real way 
to remedy the evil is to raise the salaries 
of the employees of the Veterans* Ad¬ 
ministration. They are admittedly very 
low paid. We should put the hospital In 
the position where it could automatically 
raise the salaries—such as the creation 
of a permanent medical corps. 

Mr. RANKIN. Of course, that question 
Is not before the House. As Grover Cleve¬ 
land said. **We are confronted with a con¬ 
dition, not a theory.” 
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It iB 'vlituttly lmpt>88ible in some of 
these veterans* facilities to take care of 
the vast load that has been piled upon 
those faculties by this war.. Later on, 
when the war closes, which we trust will 
not be long, the Veterans* Administration 
will probably take over some of the new 
Army hospitals. These temporary em¬ 
ployees can come in, stand examination, 
and take their place along with the other 
employees, or else go off the pay roll. 

1 am sick and tired of having some 
flannel-mouth agitator who is lined up 
with a gang that is dedicated to the over¬ 
throw of this Government, go on the 
radio, as was done last night, or go into 
the press, and malign and misrepresent 
the people who are trying to take care of 
the disabled veterans. The Veterans* 
Committee is doing everything it can to 
bring in legislation that will cure the 
situation and enable the Administration 
to go out and employ men and women 
to do the necessary work to meet the 
present emergency. 

Mr, Speaker. I hope the gentleman will 
not object to the Immediate consideration 
of this bill. I must object to its going 
over without prejudice. We need this 
legislation now. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. RAMSPECK. Mr. Speaker. I make 
a point of order against the report. 

Bfr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, that point 
of order is out of order until the bill is 
up for consideration. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleznan from 
Mississippi is correct. 

Mr. RABSSPBCK. Mr. Speaker, I ob¬ 
ject to the pilesent consideration of the 
bUl. 

SUfiPBNBION OF PRBSXNT WARS BBCTION 

2 OF THB ACT OF MARCH 3. 1883, AS 

AMSHDSD 

The Clerk called the biU (S. 645) to 
suspend until 6 months after the termi¬ 
nation of the present wars section 2 of 
the act of March 3. 1888 (22 Stat. 481), 
as amended. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
reui the bill, as follows: 

fie it enacted, etc.. That section 2 of the 
act of March 8.188S (22 Stat. 481). as amend¬ 
ed, is hereby suspended imtll 8 months after 
the termination of the praeent ware as de¬ 
termined by the proclanuttlon of the Presi¬ 
dent or ooncurrent leeolution of the Con¬ 
gress, whichever la earlier. 

The bill was ordered to be read a 
third time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion, to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 

ATmsmigXNa oborbtary op stats to 

OONVS7 TO TBS STATS OF ItHCmB 

JSLAHD dSBTAXN LAND AT NORtU 

KiNoeTawzr, r. x. 

The Clerk called the bin (S. 647) to 
authorise the Secretary of the Navy to 
convey to the State of Ehode Island, for 
highway purposes only, a strip of land 
wlttdn the naval advance baee depot at 
Nbrth Kingstown, B. L ^ 

there being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as fcdlows: 

Me It wiooted, etc.. That the Seovetey eC 
the Navy h hwelw authoriisd to convey 
leet to eeotion S of this aiet) to the State 
brsbade island, for highwsy purpoeee only. 


upon such terms and conditions as he may 
prasdrihe. aU right, title, and interest at the 
United States In and to a strip or parcel of 
land, the metea and bounds description of 
which la on file In the Navy Department, con¬ 
sisting of two and five himdred eif^ty-tbree 
one-thousandths acres, more or less, altn- 
ated within the boundaries of the United 
States Naval Advance Base Depot. North 
Klngtown. Washington County. B. I. 

Sec. 2. If any part of the land conveyed 
pursuant to this act Is used for other than 
highway pirrposes, or ceases to be used for 
highway purpoeee, such pert shall revert to 
the United States. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion tc reconsider was 
laid on the table. 

EMERGENCY REPAIRS TO FLOOD-CON¬ 
TROL WORKS 

The Clerk called the bill (S. 93S) to 
provide for emergency flood-control work 
made necessary by recent floods, and 
for other p urpose s. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. KEAN. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, at the commencement 
of the present session, the gentleman 
from New York TMr. Cole! made a state¬ 
ment as to what type of bill the objectors 
on this side of the aisle would object to 
and among them were bills carrying 
amounts of money such as carried by the 
present bill. *rhe chairman of the com¬ 
mittee evidently has not read that part 
of the record. For that reason I object. 

RECONSTRUCTION FINANCE 
CORPORATION ACT 

The aeik caUed the biU (8. 503) to 
permit the continuation of certain sub¬ 
sidy payments and certain purchase and 
sale operations by corporations created 
pursuant to section 5d (3) of the Recon¬ 
struction Finance Corporation Act, as 
amended, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAEISIR. Is there objection to 
the present con^deratton of the bill? 

Mr. PATBfAN. Mr. Speaker, reserv¬ 
ing the right to object, the RFC has a 
lot to do with surplus property. I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Record at this point. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Texas? 
There was no objection. 

''MOUirCAIMa OUT OF MOLKHILLB”—SUIPLUS 

ntonamr board ttsino complicated aied un- 

WOSKABLB PROCEDURES TO DO A OOM VA»A- 
nVBLT SIMPLE JOB—^TA8K ADKRTBBLT XW- 
VQLVH HUen AMOUKTS OF BDRPPH—B . BUT NO 
■V m EWCB VX8IBLB THAT USE OBT NORIiATi lOBI- 
CBUMMBXNQ TECHNIQUBB BBBIO EROOUB- 
AI»D—SMALL BUSINBB8 MOT SONHa ANTORDED 
SaUXTABLS TREATMENT TXT—CMAZNa, MAIL- 
nyif BOUSES. AND TiABOX DBBXMBVTIOM OUT- 

etaee rxpobtsolt oppqbxno vBoobamb which 

WOUUB PERMIT SMALL WBtM ttM TO BBX AT 
BAMX PRICES ORAirrXD t A B—I limHaBlW--<tS- 

eaatr program roe wummMiie Mmniae dib- 

XCSAIiB BBOOMMENOD TO W BWBB B I EgUITABm 
TXXATMXNT TO ALL TTMi OF, BOBIWaBBEa 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. fi|mk«r, dis¬ 
posal of surplus Qovermaqnt-owned 
property has been correefly ddsoribed as 
greatest merchandtshig job in his¬ 
tory.** Ccmgress,lnad(q^tlflgFabll€Law 
Mo. 457—the Butplua Proper(|V Act of 
1944—gave early evldenoa of Nw «ware- 
ma of this job and tts AtteodRiit prob¬ 
lems. 


In the debates which preceded the 
adoption of this law and in the terms of 
the act itself Congress did at least three 
very constructive things: 

First. It gave free rein to the com¬ 
posite congressional imagination and 
wrote into the bill a statement of poli¬ 
cies wUeh showed that— 

(a) It is definitely the intent of Con¬ 
gress to discourage unwarranted specu¬ 
lative activities: and 

(b) It is also the intent of Congress 
to see to it that small-business men. 
farmers, veterans. States, counties, cities, 
charitable institutions, and the various 
agencies of the Federal Government are 
all given a fair opportunity to partici¬ 
pate in the acquisition of this multi- 
bUlion dollar stock of merchandise. 

Second. It so worded the act that it 
gave free rein to the Ingenuity and in¬ 
tegrity of the members of the Surplus 
Property Board to see to it that pro¬ 
cedures will be developed by that Board 
and its subsidiary disposal agencies 
which will result in the most equitable 
dlstribation to the above-described group 
of deserving claimants. 

Third. By considering the subject in 
many separate committees, by holding 
lengthy debates on the problems likely 
to arise, and, finally, by accepting the 
congressional responsibility through the 
adoption of Public Law No. 457, Con¬ 
gress itself created the “goldfish bowl 
atmosphere** so wisely recommended by 
Messrs. Baruch and Hancock in the re¬ 
port of February 1944. 

SUrtPLUS FBOPSHTY BOARD HAS FINAL 
REBPOMSIBIIJTY 

However, by the very latitude allowed 
the Surplus Property Board in the act, 
Congress definitely passed along the re¬ 
sponsibility for the success or failure of 
this great task to three men, the mem¬ 
bers of the board. Already the terms of 
this act have been publicly criticized by 
one of the members of this board as they 
were previously criticized by Mr. Clayton, 
the original Administrator. 

With the arrival of VE~day and the 
inevitable cut-backs in war contracts, re¬ 
newed awareness of the magnitude of 
this great merchandising task is coming 
to the general public, the agencies con¬ 
cerned. and to the Congress. It is gen¬ 
erally conceded. I believe, that the skill 
or lack of skill with which this job is ad¬ 
ministered may wen affect the economic 
welfare of this and other nations for a 
number of years to come. I shall not 
touch upon the international aspect of 
this problem in these few remarks. I 
understand that our able colleague the 
gentleman from Alabama (Mr. MamascoI 
the chairman of the committee which 
reported out this very bill, has been cov¬ 
ering the international situation him¬ 
self through a personal Inspection in 
Europe. His report tq the House on this 
phase will cover that subject fully, I am 
sure. 

My principal concern Is with the ques¬ 
tion of Just how is small business faring 
under bill. As chairman of the 
Rfwflii Business Committee. I have main¬ 
tained a continuing interest in this par- 
ticillatn>base of the surplus program ever 
since the Small Business Committee first 
held hearings on this subject in Septem¬ 
ber 1943. 
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•MALL BT7SINXSS ITMPKOTXCT8D TTIfOER PRESENT 
RBQULATIOMS 

I regret to report to the Members that 
I am far from satisfied personally with 
the manner in which this program is be¬ 
ing handled on behalf of small business 
up until this time. 

My disappointment lies not so much in 
the fact that there have been obvious dis¬ 
criminations against small business in a 
number of disposals already effected be¬ 
cause those offenses have apparently 
stemmed more from over-eagemess to 
move the goods rapidly than from de¬ 
liberate disregard of the Intent of Con¬ 
gress. 

My disappointment is based primarily 
upon the inertia which seems to charac¬ 
terize the work of the top Board itself, 
the Surplus Property Board. Although 
the Board has held office for several 
months now. it has only just now gotten 
around to issuing its first regulations and 
I am frank to confess that these first 
regulations do not give me a very clear 
idea of Just what the Board’s policies 
and procedures are in respect to small 
business. 

It may be that my own thinking on 
the subject of surplus disposal is not 
sitfficiently penetrating to be of any 
value. It may be that I over-simplify the 
questions when I say that the Board is 
failing to see the forest for the trees. 
Maybe this is a complicated Job beyond 
the comprehension of the average Con¬ 
gressman and that, possibly, Is why we 
gave this Board so much latitude when 
we passed the act last fall. 

JOB TREMENDOUS, BUT NOT TOO COMPUCATED 

I really do not believe this disposal 
job is so complicated and need not be¬ 
come so unless the Board, through its 
own confusion of tldnking. makes it that 
way. 

Let us admit that it is a Job on a 
tremendous scale, but Americans have 
tackled big Jobs before and licked them. 
This war is a witness to that fact. 

PRIMARILY MRRCBANOZSINa JOB’' 

Let us admit that this is primarily a 
merchandising job, one that requires 
the use of the best qualified merchan¬ 
dising talent in the country, with the 
members of the Board at the top of the 
organization furnishing the leaven of 
good judgment and the mipimum of di¬ 
rectional Influence in accordance with 
the admirable broad statement of policies 
laid down by Congress for the Board 
in the act. 

FRIORXTT RAHNOS MUST BE BSTABLISBED 

In the beginning, I think the Board 
should have issued a clear-cut list of 
priority ratings similar to those used 
by the War Production Board except 
that these surplus priorities ratings 
should be Issued on behalf of those groups 
which Congress intended should have 
either preferential or equal treatment 
Instead of being issued for the war ef¬ 
fort exclusively. 

It may be that the three regulations 
issued by the Board to date do contain 
such a simple list of priority ratios, 
hut, with all my legal experience going 
back mkny years, 1 am frank to confess 
that 1 cannot detect any such list in 
those regulations. 


As I understand Public Law 457, Con¬ 
gress Intended that Federal agencies 
should be the first claimants of surplus. 
Other political subdivisions, charitable 
institutions, farmers, small businessmen, 
and veterans followed next, not neces¬ 
sarily in that exact order. It seems to 
me that it would be helpful to all con¬ 
cerned with this problem if the Board 
would record this fact through the is¬ 
suance of a simple list of the groups 
in question, giving to each group the 
priority rating to which it is entitled. 

It is true that no priorities should be 
awarded which could be abused beyond 
the intent of Congress. By this state¬ 
ment, I mean that no priority should be 
given to a small bitslnessman which 
would permit him to expand operations 
beyond his normal capacity to absorb 
surpluses so that he might be tempted 
to act as a '‘front man” for either large 
speculative or monopolistic interests. 
That could be avoided, however, if the 
proper system of merchandising controls 
and inspection of operations were also 
authorized. 

BIX EXAMPLES OP INEFFICIENT MERCHANDISING 

Let us review the picture as it exists to¬ 
day and see if the following analysis has 
any merit. I have no right to criticize 
publicly the Surplus Property Board, as 
I am now doing, unless I am prepared to 
submit for similar criticism some ideas 
of my own which I believe to be con¬ 
structive. Therefore. I suggest the fol¬ 
lowing: 

First. I question the ultimate effec¬ 
tiveness of the present program which 
has resulted in the delegation of disposal 
responsibility to a number of separate 
Federal agencies. Why should footwear 
and small leather goods be assigned for 
disposal to the Department of Commerce 
while boot and shoe cut stock and leather 
is assigned to Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation for disposal? Why should 
a man Interested in these related items 
have to visit separate and often widely 
separated regional offices of separate 
agencies in his search for goods needed in 
a single-purpose business? Why should 
not a centralized disposal agency be au¬ 
thorized with regional offices of the vari¬ 
ous agencies consolidated for efficiency 
and economy’s sake? We talk about Fed¬ 
eral economy on the one hand and we 
admit the need for more trained person¬ 
nel for the respective disposal agencies 
at the same time. Could we not con¬ 
solidate the work of these related agen¬ 
cies and procure our needed additional 
personnel through such a consolidation? 

Second. I question the wisdom of let¬ 
ting the armed services or the Maritime 
Commission sell any type of declared sur¬ 
plus unless it be ships and boats, even 
when these items have been classified by 
the agencies as “scrap, waste, or salvage,” 
as is permitted under the terms of the 
act. When I learn, as I have just been 
advised, that a man can buy new, un¬ 
used valves and fittings in their original 
packing boxes from these pa^cular 
agencies at a price of 22 cents on the 
dollar because they have been declared 
excess to the needs of the agendy, I 
wonder , just what supervision the Sur¬ 
plus Property Board is exercising dyer 
the agencies it has delegated to act for It 


In this program. When I find that both 
RFC and the I^partment of Commerce 
each have been granted authority to dis¬ 
pose of these same standard items, I 
wonder just how the small businessman 
or the farmer is going to go about locat¬ 
ing such items and Just what chance he 
has of getting them without paying three 
or four profits to the man who has the 
inside track. If this is one of the end 
results of Surplus Property Board Regu¬ 
lation No. 1, which designated the re¬ 
spective disposal agencies, I say that 
said regulation needs Immediate review 
and tightening up. 

Third. I question the wisdom of selling 
surplus goods on such short notice as is 
now the custom in most instances. Too 
many cases have been reported to me of 
retailers or wholesalers who are on the 
mailing list to receive the Surplus Re¬ 
porter, official publication of the Office 
of Surplus property, Department of Com¬ 
merce, where the notice of sale is re¬ 
ceived by the interested customer within 
less than a week before the sale is sched¬ 
uled to take place. If he is interested 
in the goods in question, he must often 
travel several hundred miles to make a 
personal inspection and must then secure 
a proper bid form from the agency upon 
which to record his bid. The bid, in turn, 
is often sent to an office of the agency 
which is located several hundred miles 
from the place in which the surplus goods 
are stored. This arrangement is neither 
practical nor economical for the Govern¬ 
ment or the customer. 

Fourth. I question the wisdom of sell¬ 
ing any surplus goods upon which OPA 
has not yet placed its maximum price 
ceilings. I have been advised of several 
cases where goods were purchased in 
good faith on sealed bids by either re¬ 
tailers or wholesalers for resale only to 
have the OPA later come through with 
a price ceiling on said goods which caused 
the purchaser to choose between selling 
them at a loss or being in violation of 
OPA regulations. 

Fifth. I deplore the policy of the armed 
services which permits oneof these agen¬ 
cies to overlook the claiming of certain 
surpluses such as machine tools when 
notice of the availability of these ma¬ 
chines is* recorded with the agency: only, 
later, to come in to a public sale of these 
same machines to which the public has 
been invited and then claim the same 
machines which were overlooked and re¬ 
fused in the first instance. When the 
small-business man, especially the manu¬ 
facturer or his authorized representative, 
has been notified by wide-scale news¬ 
paper advertising that such and such a 
machine tool for which he has great need 
in his own manufacturing operations is 
to be offered at public sale on a definite 
date, and when this man travels hun- 
reds of miles to make a bid on this par¬ 
ticular piece of equipment, it is indeed 
bad public relations for that man to learn 
upon arrival that the machine in ques¬ 
tion is <not going to be offered for sale 
after all Just because some official of the 
armed services overlooked claiming it 
when it was first offeiM to him in regu¬ 
lar fashion s^eral Weeks prior. Such 
practices dp not lend credit to t£ie selling 
agency which, in all fairness in such 
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0 . It niuit he admitted acted in good 
faith fa adrertisiiig the item. 

ffixth. Z deplore the fnaccnraej of de¬ 
scription or the lack of description given 
to the surplusea which are offered for sale 
in the oatialoes of the reoieethre disposal 
agencleo. When a ouahlled customer 
takes a dhanoe and solmiits his hid to the 
digpoeal agency on the strength of the de¬ 
scription given him by the agency and 
later finds that he has bought a piece 
of eouipment that either has essential 
parts missing or doe% not conform other¬ 
wise to the description given him, I am 
advised that he has no recourse for his 
money. This is also an example of poor 
pubhe relations. 

There are other, possibly less impor¬ 
tant, examples which I could record to 
show you the reasons for my dissatisfac¬ 
tion with the handling of this program 
to date, but, as promised, I should prefer 
to devote the remainder of my time to 
offering what I believe to be a construc¬ 
tive program upon which I think the Sur- 
piva Property Board could well afford to 
act. My own program is as follows; 

RSCOMMCNOATXOKS: IB-POIKT PBOORAM TO FRO- 

vumb aaniTABLR trsathrnt for axx ttfbb of 

BUBXKCSS 

(a) Surpluses, in which there Is a gen¬ 
eral and continuing consumer interest, 
should be sold only at fixed prices. 

(b) Hie ultimate consumer should not 
be prohibited from participating in any 
surplus sale. 

(c) A fixed price should be set on mer¬ 
chandise sold direct to the consumer. 

(d) A discount off the consumer price 
should be established for retailers. 

(e) An additional discount should be 
established for wholesalers. (There 
should be a clear-cut definition of what 
constitutes a '^wholesaler.’’) 

(f) A further discount should be es¬ 
tablished for a manufacturer if the mer¬ 
chandise Is of a sort that it must be re¬ 
worked substantially before it is suitable 
for reoffering to the trade or the public. 

(g) No concessions, other than those 
listed above, should be granted because 
of quantity purchases. 

(h) When determining fixed prices, 
which presupposes different prices for 
the several selling levels, the precentages 
of the total declaration to be sold to each 
clas^ of buyer should also be determined. 
This could be ascertained by and pre¬ 
dicated upon the normal prewar meth¬ 
ods using in merchandising each par¬ 
ticular type of merchandise; that is, 
how much was sold direct by manufac¬ 
turer to ultimate consumer, how much 
by wholesaler, how much by retailer, how 
much by manufacturer to wholesaler, 
how much by manufacturer to retailer, 
and so forth. War Production Board 
and other agency files now contain es¬ 
sential data in this regard. In making 
such a determination, the role held by 
the disposal agency would be substituted 
for that held normally by the manufac¬ 
turer In peacetime 

(I) The disposal of each type of sur- 
plui property should be coBcentrated in 
a single agency. 

(J) Tim practice of permitting the sal¬ 
vage officers of the Army, the X9avy* or 
the Ifarltiine Commission to dlmse of 
usable consumer goods, or to determine 


what Is ’’waste, scrap, or salvage” shocdd 
be diseontizmed. 

(k) Samples of surpluses should be 
made available for inspection at strategic 
points. 

(l) More time should be allowed be¬ 
tween issuance of notice of sale and time 
of sale^ 

(m) Better descriptions of surpluses to 
be offered should be made available to 
Interested purchasers. 

(n) Credit departments should be 
established in the disposal agencies so 
that: (1) merchandise may be billed in 
the ordinary commercial manner and 
(2) the required time may be allowed for 
payment by the purchaser. 

(o) A procedure should be established 
which would allow retailers or whole¬ 
salers to order merchandise on their own 
order blanks. 

(p) The disposal agency should pack 
and ship goods bought by merchants. 

(q) No surpluses should be offered for 
sale upon which OPA price ceilings have 
not been established. 

(r) The armed services should be 
required to exercise greater diligence In 
examining the lists of declared surpluses 
at the time this information is routed to 
them prior to the announcement of 
public sale. 

(s) Consideration should be given to 
the use of surplus war plants as storage 
depots in those cases where a ready 
market for the plant it question does not 
exist. 

(t) When a retailer, a wholesaler— 
acting upon behalf of his small retail out- 
lets^-or a consumer, feels that the per¬ 
centage of the total declaration allocated 
to be sold to his class of buyer—see (h> 
above—is unfsdr. or when he fears that 
large or monopoUstic interests have been 
favored in such original allocation, he 
shall have the right to request the 
Smaller War Plants Corporation to re¬ 
view the terms of the allocation determi¬ 
nation with a view to having the Smaller 
War Plants Corporation exercise the pur¬ 
chase powers granted it in Public Law 
457 on his behalf if his claim seems Justi¬ 
fied to that agency. 

(u) Before discounts are granted to 
any buyer, that buyer must have previ¬ 
ously submitted evidence of a satisfactory 
nature to the disposal agency to warrant 
his being classified in the particular 
group whose discount privileges he is re¬ 
questing. 

(V) Special discounts should be 
granted by retailers to veterans who 
make purchases of surpluses lor their 
own personal use. It might be desirable 
to limit the total amount that any one 
veteran could purchase and still receive 
the discount, both as to doUam and items. 
The same formula might be used in the 
case of a veteran who desired to exercise 
his rights as a consumer and make direct 
purchase from the Oovenuaent 

(w) Consideration should be given to 
use of a similar formula hk the ease of a 
veteran who wished to purchase certain 
types of surplus durable or capital goods 
to establish himself In a smaB business, 
In agriculture, or in a profession. In the 
case of a veteran desiring to engage in 
business on his own account, it is 
pmi pnyid that be would piahably prefer 
to do business with a whctesaler who 


eould supply him with other items from 
his balanced stock, items which might 
not be readily available as surplus. 

(X) Indus^ advisory committees 
should be established for each class of 
surplus pr o pe rt y and should be consulted 
freely. In order to establish* policy for 
the most equitable distribution, these 
committees should Include representa¬ 
tives of retailers and wholesalers and 
manufacturers where manufacturer In¬ 
terest exists. Small business should be 
given an equitable representation on 
such committees in proportion to the role 
which small business normally plays in 
the distribution of the items in question. 
This type of assistance is available at no 
cost to Government and could Include 
the services of the best mei’chandlsing 
brains in the country. 

(y) Surpluses, in which there is no 
general or continuing consumer interest 
because of prior use. military adaptabil¬ 
ity only, or general lack of salability, 
shall not be disposed of under the above 
program. These surpluses shall be held 
off of the market until some agency, such 
as the Bureau of Standards, shall have 
done sufficient research to determine if 
they could be converted to other than 
original intended usage, except in the 
case of those items for which there is an 
apparent ready sale for export. In the 
case of export, these surpluses shall not 
be reimported to this country. When 
offered at public sale, these surpluses 
may be sold in odd lots at public auction 
or under a sealed-bid system. They 
should not then be reoflcred at retail or 
otherwise as “government surpluses.” 

SUSFLITS FROMEHTY BOARS SHOULD EITHER ADOPT 

•TICH A FROORAIC OR STATE WHY XT IS NOT 

WOBXAHLS 

In offering the foregoing recommenda¬ 
tions, I do so in the sincere belief that 
only through the adoption of some such 
clear-cut program will the Surplus Prop¬ 
erty Board be offering to small business 
the fair and equitable treatment which 
the Congress intends for small business 
to receive eX the hands of the Govern¬ 
ment in this great task of surplus dis¬ 
posal. As I stated in the beginning of 
these remarks, this Is the greatest mer¬ 
chandising job in history. My program 
is devised to use the merchants of this 
Nation to do this Job, wherever possible. 
It also makes adequate provision for the 
use of the smaller merchants from whose 
shelves the customers of this Nation are 
preponderantly served. 

CXIAINS AMD MAXL-OBDRR HOUSER REPORTED 

SZEEKIHG SPSeXAL CONCESSIONS—WILL BOARD 

BBKST TX4E1R PEERBURE? 

It is reliably reported to me ahat rep¬ 
resentatives of the chains, mail-order 
houses, and large distribution outlets are 
now urging ‘upon the Surplus Board the 
adoption of regulations which will per¬ 
mit their type of concern to acquire sur¬ 
pluses in larger quantities at prices which 
will enable them to undersell the small 
rei^lers who might handle identical sur¬ 
plus items. Quantity discounts are per¬ 
missible. under the law, only where the 
manufacturer can effect large savings 
through dealing in such a manner. 
There 4 tre no manufacturers Involved in 
transactions like these and I am hopeful 
that the Board will not be swayed by 
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specious arguments from this special- 
interest group. 

Congress gave the Board a mandate to 
protect small business. It will be inter¬ 
esting to note Just how the Board carries 
out that mandate in the weeks to come. 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Speaker. I under¬ 
stand a rule has been granted on this 
bill. I ask unanimous consent that the 
bill be passe d over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

PRIVATE CALENDAR 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will call 
the first individual bill on the Private 
Calendar. 

CHARLES A. STRAKA 

The Clerk called the biU (S. 519) for 
the relief of the estate of Charles A. 
Straka. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc,. That the Comptroller 
General la authorized and directed to credit 
the accounts of the late Charles A. Straka. 
former postmaster at Milledgevillc, Ill., with 
the sum of $1,149.35, representing the total 
of the amounts claimed by him In his quar¬ 
terly reports as compensation for the«period 
May 1, 1940, to December 6. 1940, but disal¬ 
lowed by the General Accounting Office. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
tim, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

MRS. ZELMA INEZ CHEEK 

The Clerk caUed the bill (H. R. 1671) 
for the relief of Mrs. Zelma Inez Cheek. 

Mr. McGREQOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

DB. J. D. WHITESIDE AND ST. LUKE’S 
HOSPITAL 

The Clerk called the blU (H. R. 2930) 
for the relief of Dr. J. D. Whiteside and 
St. Luke's Hospital. 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Speaker. I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

W. A. SMOOT. INC. 

The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1058) 
for the relief of W. A. Smoot, Inc. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc.. That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any zdoney in the Treaeury not 
otherwise appropriated, to W. A. Smoot, Inc.. 
Alexandria, Va.. the sum of $2397.10. The 
payment of such sum shall be In full settle¬ 
ment of all claims of the said W. A. Smoot, 
Inc., against the United States for damages 
caused to Its lumber and mlllwork plant lo¬ 
cated at Cameron and Union Streets, Alex¬ 
andria, Va., as the result of an explosion on 
March 9. 1944, In a nearby building used 
occupied by the Records Division of The 
Adjutant General's Office of the Department 
of War: l^raiHded, That no part of the amount 
appropriated in this act in excess of 10 per¬ 
cent thereof shall be paid or delivered to or 


received by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be uxdawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined 
in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon¬ 
sider was laid on the table. 

L. S. STRICKLAND AND MRS. MARGUERITB 
BOGGS 

The Clerk called the bin (H. R. 246) 
for the relief of L. S. Strickland and Mrs. 
Marguerite Boggs. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as foUows: 

Be it enacted, etc.. That the Secretary of 
Treasury be. and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed to pay. out of any money In the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sums 
of $242.26 to L. S. Strickland, of Bu¬ 
chanan, Ga., and $160 to Mrs. Marguerite 
Bogga in full settlement of all claims against 
the United States on account of injury and 
damage sustained in a collision with a United 
States Army truck which occurred 3 miles 
south of Rome, Ga.. on United States 
Highway No. 27. on April 17, 1948. 

With the following committee amend¬ 
ments: 

Page 1. line 5. strike out *’$24236” and 
insert ”$120.** 

Page 1. line 6,‘strike out ”and $160 to Mrs. 
Marguerite Bogga.” 

Page 1. line 8. strike out ”lnjiU 7 and.” 

At the end of the bill Insert "Provided, 
That no part of the amount appropriated In 
this act In excess of 10 percent thereof shall 
be paid or delivered to or received by any 
agent or attorney on account of services ren¬ 
dered In connection with this claim, and the 
same shall be unlawful, any contract to the 
contrary notwithstanding. Any person vio¬ 
lating the provisions of this act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined In any sum 
not exceeding $1,000.** 

The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon¬ 
sider was laid on the table. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
*'A bill for the relief of L. S. Strickland.” 

MARIE A. ATANASIO 

The Clerk caUed the bUl (H. R. 795) 
for the relief of Marie A. Atanaslo. 

. Mr. TRIMBLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
xmanimous consent that the bill be passed 
over withou t pre judice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ar¬ 
kansas? 

There was no objection. 

MRS. C. J. RHEA, SR. 

The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1243) 
for the relief of Mrs. C. J. Rhea, Sr. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows; 

Be it enacted etc.. That the Secretary of 
the Treasury Is authorized and directed, to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise approprUted. to Mm. O. J. Rhea, Sr., 
of Windsor, N. O., the sum of $600, in fuU 
full satisfaction of her claim against the 
United States for compensatlQn for pro pert y 
damage sustained by her as the xeeuft of the 
demolition of her automobile which ooourred 


when the automobile, parked at the curb 
within legal lines In front of her dwelling, 
was struck by a United States Army com¬ 
mand oar at Windsor, N. C., on October 24, 
1943: Provided, That no part of the amount 
appropriated In this act In excess of 10 per¬ 
cent thereof shaU be paid or delivered to or 
received by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered In connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined 
in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 

With the following committee amend¬ 
ments: 

Page 1, line 6. strike out ”$800’* and In¬ 
sert ”700.*’ 

Page 1. line 6, strike out ''satisfaction of 
her claim” and insert "satisfaction of all 
claims.” 

The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered •to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re¬ 
consider was laid on the table. 

NORFOLK-PORTSMOUTH BRIDGE. INC. 

The Clerk called the bUl (H. R. 1599) 
to confer jurisdiction upon the United 
States District Court for the Eastern Dis¬ 
trict of Virginia to hear, determine, and 
render judgment upon the claim of Nor- 
folk-Portsmouth Bridge. Inc. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc.. That Jurisdiction Is 
hereby conferred upon the United States Dis¬ 
trict Court for the Eastern District of Virginia 
to hear, determine, and render judgment 
upon the claim of Norfolk-Portsmouth 
Bridge, Inc., a corporation, its successors 
and assigns, against the United States for 
damages sustainec by It or them, result¬ 
ing from the alleged negligent operation of 
the steamship John M Moorehead In caus¬ 
ing the said steamship to collide with the 
Norfolk Portsmouth Bridge over the southern 
branch of the Elizabeth River, between the 
city of South Norfolk, Va., and the county 
of Norfolk, Va. ’The court shall have such 
jurisdiction If suit Is Instituted within 4 
months after the date of enactment of this 
act, and the liability of the United States In 
such suit shall be determined upon the same 
principles and measures of liability as In 
like cases between private Individuals. 

With the following committee amend¬ 
ment: 

strike out all after the enacting clause and 
Insert "that jurisdiction Is hereby conferred 
upon the United States District Court for the 
Eastern District of Virginia to hear, deter¬ 
mine, and render judgment upon the claim 
of Norfolk-Portsmouth Bridge, Inc., a cor¬ 
poration, Its successors and assigns, against 
the United States for damages sustained 
by It or them, and resulting from alleged 
negligent operation of the steamship John 
M. Morehead, causing the said steam¬ 
ship to collide with the Norfolk-Portsmouth 
Bridge over the southern branch of the Eli¬ 
zabeth River, between the olty of South Nor¬ 
folk, Va.. and the county of Norfolk, Va. 
In the determination of said claim the 
United Btrtes shall be held liable only to 
the extent to which a private person would 
be liable under like ffiroumstanoes. Pro¬ 
ceedings for the determination of said ffialm 
shall be had in the same manner as in cases 
of which said court has jurisdiction under 
the provisions of paragraph 20 of section 24 
of the Judicial Code (36 SUt. 1098; U. 8. O., 
title 28, sec. 41 (20)): Provided, That suit 
hereunder shall be instituted at any time 
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Within 4 month! !ft«r the enactment of thle 
act. 

The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time was read the third 
time, and pasaed, and a motion to recon¬ 
sider was laid on the table. 

W Hr nt VAN UNS. INC. 

The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1792) 
for the relief of the White Van Line, 
Inc., of South Bend, Ind. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc.. That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorised and directed to pay. 
out of any money in the Treasury not other¬ 
wise appropriated, to the White Van Line, 
Inc., of South Bend, Ind., the sum of $2,893.28. 
The payment of such sum shall he hi full 
aettlemont of ail claims of the said White 
Van Line, Inc., against the United States for 
the damages sustained by It resulting from 
a collision, on October 12. 1935, approxi¬ 
mately 7 miles west of Qaleton, Pa., on 
U. 8. Highway No. 8, between one of its 
moving vans and a vehicle in the service of 
the Civilian Conservation Corps. 

With the following committee amend¬ 
ments: 

Page 1, line 6, strike out *'$2,89328” and 
Insert **$1,693.28.” 

At the end of the hill Insert **Provided, 
That no part of the amount appropriated 
In this act In excess of 10 percent thereof 
shall be paid or delivered to or received by 
any agent or attorney on account of serv¬ 
ices rendered In connection with this claim, 
and the same shall be unlawful, any con¬ 
tract to the contrary notwithstanding. Any 
person viosatlng the provisions of this act 
shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof ihall be lined 
tn any sum not exceeding $1,000.** 

The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon¬ 
sider was laid on the table. 

A. O. BAILST 

The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1838) 
to confer jurisdiction upon the Court of 
Claims to hesir. determine, and render 
judgment upon a certain claim oi A. G. 
Bailey against the United States. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That jurisdiction Is 
hereby conferred upon the Court of Claims 
to hear, determine, and render judgment 
upon the claim of A. O. Bailey, Norfolk, Va., 
against the United States for damages 
caused by the negligent allowance by the 
United States Army authorities in charge of 
Camp Ashby. Va.. of the flow of sewage from 
said camp over and across certain oyster 
grounds situated in the Western Branch or 
Lynnhaven River in Princess Anne County, 
Van which cTOunfl> bad been leased by the 
said A. O. BaUey adjacent to certain real 
pr operty owned him. 

Ssc. 2. Proceedings for the determination 
of said claim shall be hac' In the same manner 
as in cases of which said court has juris¬ 
diction under the provisions of section 145 
of the Judicial Code, as amended: Provided, 
That suit hereunder shall be tnetttuted with¬ 
in 4 months after the enactment of this set: 
And provided further. That thl$ act shall be 
construed only to waive the immunity from 
suit of the Government of the UnIted Otatee 
with respect to the claim of the said A. Q. 


Bailey and not otherwise to affect any sub¬ 
stantive rights of the parties. 

With the following committee amend¬ 
ment: 

Page 1, line 6, after *Tor**, insert “aileged**, 
and after nbe’*. Insert **alleged.'* 

The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon¬ 
sider was laid on the table. 

COWDBN liANUFACTURlNO CO. 

The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2158) 
for the relief of the Cowden Manufac¬ 
turing Co. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc.. That the Secretary of 
the Treasury Is authorized and directed to 
pay. out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise siqnropriated. to the Cowden Bfan- 
ufacturlng Co.. Kansas City, Mo., the sum 
of $4.469ii8. Su^ sum represents the 
amount of payments made by said company, 
pursuant to the provisions of srlbcontracts, 
to reimburse certain aubcontractorr for 
cotton-processing taxes which such sub- 
contracton were required under the Agricul¬ 
tural Adjustment Act to pay on goods fur¬ 
nished said company and used by It in 
the manufacture of mechanics* aulta under 
a contract with the United States, executed 
June 24, 1933, In compliance with a bid pre¬ 
viously submitted to the War Department. 

With the following committee amend¬ 
ments: 

Page 1, line 6. after **$4,469.98” strike out 
the period and “Such sum represents” and 
Insert a comma and the following *ln full 
settlement of all claims against the United 
States representing*’. 

At the end of the bill insert the follow¬ 
ing: '^provided, That no port of the amount 
appropriated in this act in excess of 10 per¬ 
cent thereof shall be paid or delivered to or 
received by any agent or attorney on ac¬ 
count of services rendered tn connection with 
this claim, and the same shall be unlawful, 
any contract to the contrary notwithstand¬ 
ing. Any person vl<flating the provisions of 
this act shall be deemed guilty of a mis¬ 
demeanor and upft" conviction thereof shall 
be flned in any sum not exceeding $1,000.” 

The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon¬ 
sider was laid on the table. 

DR. JABEZ FENTON JACKSON AND MRS. 

NARCISSA WILB4ANS JACKSON. 

The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2899) 
for the relief of Dr. Jabez Pentorf Jack- 
son and Mrs. Narcissa Wilmans Jack- 
son. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Sscretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, author- 
iMd and directed to pay, oat of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
to Dr. Jabez Fenton Jackson, of Newport. 
Ark., the sum of $525.30; and to Mrs. Narcissa 
Wilmans Jackson, of Newport, Ark., the sum 
of $5j)00, in fall satiataotlfln of all claims 
against the United States Son property dam¬ 
age and personal Injuries sustained by 
them in the collision of an automobile, 
owned and operated by IjhaBi, and a United 
States Army command car In .Ooluinbue, 


Oa.. on April 2, 1942: Provided, That no part 
of the amounts appropriated in this act in 
exceae of 10 percent shall be paid to or re¬ 
ceived by any agent or agents, attorney, or 
attorne 3 r 8 . on account of services rendered 
in connection with said claims. It shall be 
unlawful for any agent or agents, attorney, 
or attorneys, to exact or collect, withhold, or 
receive any sum of the amounts appropriated 
in this act tn excess of 10 percent thereof on 
account of services rendered in connection 
with said claims, any contract to the con¬ 
trary notwithstanding. Any person vlolatl- 
Ing the provloionB of this act shnll be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon convic¬ 
tion thereof ehall be fined in any sum not 
exceeding $1,000. 

With the following committee amend¬ 
ment: 

Page 1, line 8. strike out **$5,000” and insert 
**$3,600’*. 

The committee amendment was 
agre^ to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion 
to reconsider was laid on the table. 
MRS. LILLIAN AX3A1AS AND PLEAS BAKER 

The Clerk called the Wll (H. R. 2727) 
for the relief of Mrs. Lillian Adams and 
Pleas Baker. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc.. That the Secretary of 
the Treasury Is authortaed and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise approjuriated. to Mrs. Lillian 
Adams. Qallatln, Tcnn., the siun of $5,000, 
and to Pleas Baker, Gallatin, Tcnn., the 
sum of $3,000. The payment of such sum 
of $5,000 shall be In full settlement of all 
claims of the said Mrs. Lillian Adams against 
the united States on account of the death 
of her husband, Herschel Adams, and the 
payment of such sum of $3,000 shall be in 
full settlement of all claims of the said Picas 
Baker against the United States on account 
of personal injuries sustained by him. both 
such death and personal injuries being the 
result of an accident on February 9, 1944, 
when the said Benehel Adams and Fleas' 
Baker were struck by a United States Army 
Jeep in Qallatln, Tenn. 

With the following committee amend¬ 
ment: 

Page 1. after '‘appropriated”, strike out the 
remainder of the bill and insert the follow¬ 
ing: **the sum of $6,000 to the estate of 
Herschel Adams, deceased, and the sum of 
$3,000 to Pleas Baker, of Gallatin. Tenn.. in 
full settlement of all claims against the 
United States for the death of Herschel 
Adams, and personal Injuries, medical and 
hospital expenses Incurred by Mr, Baker as 
the result of an accident involving an Army 
vehicle on February 9, 1944, In Gallatin, 
Tenn.: Provided, That no part of the amount 
iq}propriated In this act In excess of 10 per¬ 
cent thereof shall be paid or delivered to or 
received by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be flned 
in any sum not exceeding $1,000.” 

The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the thii d 
time,« and passed, and a motion to re¬ 
consider was laid on the table. 
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The title was amended so as to read; 
bill for the relief of the estate of 
Herschel Adams, deceased, and Pleas 
Baker.'* 

MRS. JANE STRANG 

The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2730) 
for the relief of Mrs. Jane Strang. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc.. That the Secretary of 
the Treasury Is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Mrs. Jane Strang, 
Atlantic City, N. J., the sum of $1,000. The 
payment of such sum shall be in full settle¬ 
ment of all claims against the United States 
on account of personal injuries and medical 
expenses sustained on April 19, 1942, when 
the automobile which she was driving was 
struck by a United States Army truck at 
Port Dix, N. J. 

With the following committee amend¬ 
ments: 

Page 1. line 6, strike out “$1,000" and in¬ 
sert “$300." 

Line 10; strike out “which she was driving" 
and insert “in which she was riding." 

At the end of the bill Insert the fol¬ 
lowing: “Provided, That no part of the 
amount appropriated in this act in excess 
of 10 percent thereof shall be paid or deliv¬ 
ered to or received by any agent or attor¬ 
ney on account of services rendered in con¬ 
nection with this claim, and the same shall 
be unlawful, any contract to the contrary 
notwithstanding. Any person violating the 
provisions of this act shall be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not ex¬ 
ceeding $1,000." 

The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re¬ 
consider was laid on the table. 

BETTY ELLEN EDWARDS 

The Clerk called the bill (H, R. 2001) 
for the relief of Betty Ellen Edwards. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc.. That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to 
Betty Ellen Edwards, of 17 Mariners Place. 
Plainfield. N. J.. the sum of $98.73, in full 
settlement of all claims against the United 
States for reimbursement of the cost of travel 
from Plainfield, N. J., to Sweetwater, Tex., 
while under ofSciol orders to report for Wom¬ 
en’s Airforce Service Pilot training, which 
training was terminated while the claimant 
was en route to Sweetwater. Tex., as a result 
of administrative action based on recom¬ 
mendations by Membera of the House of Rep¬ 
resentatives: Provided, That no part of the 
amount appropriated in this act in excess of 
10 per centum thereof shall be paid or de¬ 
livered to or received by any agent or attor¬ 
ney on account of services rendered in con¬ 
nection with this claim, and the same shall 
be unlawful, any contract to the contrary 
notwithstanding. Any person violating the 
provisions of this act shall be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor and upon conviction there¬ 
of shall be fined in any sum not exceeding 
$ 1 , 000 . 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon¬ 
sider was laid on the table. 


ESTATE OF JOE MANIER 

The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2725) 
for the relief of the estate of Joe Manier. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc.. That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Mrs. Luclle Manier, 
of Buffalo Valley. Tenn., as administratrix of 
the estate of Joe Manier. the sum of $5,000. 
The payment of such sum shall be in full 
settlement of all claims against the United 
States on account of the death of the said 
Joe Manier who was struck and instantly 
kUled by a United States Army truck on 
August 7. 1943, while he was crossing United 
States Highway No. 70N, at a point ap¬ 
proximately 14 miles southwest of Cooke¬ 
ville, Tenn. 

With the following committee amend¬ 
ment: 

At the end of the bill insert the following: 
“Provided, That no part of the amount ap¬ 
propriated in this act in excess ot 10 per¬ 
cent thereof shall be paid or delivered to 
or received by any agent or attorney on 
account of services rendered in connection 
with this claim, and the same shall be un¬ 
lawful. and contract to the contrary not¬ 
withstanding. Any person violating the 
provisions of this act shall be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor and upon conviction there¬ 
of shall be fined in any sum not exceeding 
$1,000." 

The committee amendment was 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read 
the third time, and passed, and a mo¬ 
tion to reconsider was laid on the table. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill for the relief of Mrs. Lucile 
Mainer, as administratrix of the estate 
of Joe Mainer,” 

EAST COAST SHIP AND YACHT COR¬ 
PORATION, OF NOANK, CONN. 

Tlie Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3053) 
for the relief of the East Coast Ship and 
Yacht Corporation, of Noank, Conn. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr, McGregor and Mr. SPRINGER 
objected, and, under the rule, the bill 
was recommitted to the Committee on 
Claims. 

HEIRS OF HENRY B. TUCKER. DECEASED 

The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3074) 
for the relief of the heirs of Henry B. 
Tucker, deceased. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enaeeted, etc.. That the limitations 
in time in sections 10 to 20, both inclusive, 
of the act entitled “An act to provide com¬ 
pensation for employees of the United States 
suffering injuries while in the performance 
of their duties, and for other purposes." 
approved September 7, 1916, as amended, are 
hereby waived in favor of the heirs of Henry 
B. Tucker, deceased, of Vicksburg. Miss., 
and the Employees’ Compensation Commis¬ 
sion is hereby authorized and directed to 
receive and consider under the remaining 
provisions of said act their claim on account 
of injury and disability alleged to have been 
Incurred on or about April 8.1940, whUe said 
Henry B. Tucker was performing his duties 
as an employee of the United States Engineer 
Office. Vicksburg. Miss.: Provided, That daim 
hereunder shall be filed within 6 months 


from the approval of this act: Provided fur- 
ther. That no benefits shaU accrue prior to 
the approval of this act. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re¬ 
consider was laid or. the table. 

AUGUST SVELUND 

The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3081) 
for the relief of August Svelund. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
re^d the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc.. That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be. and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money In the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to Au¬ 
gust Svelund, of Puyallup, Wash., the sum 
of $2,500, In full satisfaction of all claims 
against the United States for personal In¬ 
juries sustained and medical expenses in¬ 
curred resulting from a collision on or about 
the 15th day of January 1932. In which the 
car being driven by August Svelund collided 
with a United States Army truck In Tacoma. 
Wash.: Provided, That no part of the amount 
appropriated in this act in excess of 10 per¬ 
cent thereof shall be paid or delivered to or 
received by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered In connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined 
In any sum not exceeding $1,000. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon¬ 
sider was laid on the table. 
HASSLER-PONDER TOY MANUFACTURING 
CO. 

The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3084) 
for the relief of Hassler-Ponder Toy 
Manufacturing Co.. Inc. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. MCGREGOR and Mr. SPRINGER 
objected, and, under the rule, the bill was 
recommitted to the Committee on Claims. 

MRS. GLENN T. BOYLSTON 

The Clerk called the bill (S. 194) for 
the relief of Mrs. Glenn T. Boylston. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc.. That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and ulrected to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Mrs. Glenn T. 
Boylston, of North Charleston, S. C., the sum 
of $6,000, in full satisfaction of her claim 
against the United States for compensation 
on account of the death of her husband, 
Glenn T. Boylston, who died as a result of 
injuries sustained by him when he was struck 
by a United States Army truck at Charleston, 
8. C., on July 2, 1944: Provided, That no part 
of the amount appropriated in '‘his act in 
excess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid or 
delivered to or received by any agent or at¬ 
torney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be dnlawful, any contract to the con¬ 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violating 
the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon convic¬ 
tion thereof shall be fined In any sum* not 
exceeding $1,000. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 
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W. C. WOBHHOnP 

Tht Clerk called the bill (S. 468) for 
the relief of W. Womhofl and Jose¬ 
phine Wornhoff. 

There being no objection* the Clerk 
read the bill* as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc.. That ttie Secretary of 
the Treaituy ie BUthorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money In the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated. (1) to W. C. Wom- 
hoff. of FoiM PKik. 111^ the sum of Sl.lOO. 
In full satisfaction of his claim against the 
United States for compensation for personal 
injuries sustained hy him. for relmhursement 
of medical expenses incurred by him. and 
loss of earnings as the result of an aceident 
which occurred when the automobile which 
he was driving was struck by a United States 
mall truck, in Riverside. HL. on July 4, 1043; 
and (2) to Josephine Wornhoff, of Forest 
Park, m., the sum of $1X>00, in full satisfac¬ 
tion of her claims against the United States 
for compensation for personal injuries sus- 
stained by her as a passenger in such auto¬ 
mobile, and for reimbursement of medical, 
hospital, and other expenses incurred by her, 
as a result of such accident; Piovided, That 
no part of the amounts appropriated In this 
act In excess of 10 percent thereof shall be 
paid or delivered to or received by any agent 
or attorney on account of services rendered 
In connection with these claims, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con¬ 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violating 
the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon convic¬ 
tion thereof shall be fined in any sum not 
exceeding $1,000. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table, 

MRS. FREDA GULUK80N 

The Clerk called the bill <S, 567) for 
the relief of Mrs. Freda GKillikson. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be U enacted, etc,. That the provisions and 
limitations of sections 15 to 20, both Inclu¬ 
sive, of the act entitled **An act to provide 
compensation for employeee of the United 
States suffering Injuries while In the per¬ 
formance of their duties, and for other pur¬ 
poses.” approved September 7, lOld, as 
amended, are hereby waived in the case of 
Frederick H. GuUlkson. formerly employed by 
the United States Indian Irrigation Service 
as a drag-line operator at the Fort Belknap 
Indian Agency, who died as a result of an 
Injury alleged to have been sustained by him 
on May 18, 1040, In the course of such 
employment; and the United States Em¬ 
ployees’ Compensation Commission is author¬ 
ised and directed to consider and act upon 
any claim filed with the Commission within 
1 year after the date of enactment of this 
act, hy or on behalf of Mrs. Freda QuUlk- 
son. widow of the said Frederick H. GuUlkson, 
for oomliensatlon or other benefits under the 
provisions of such act of September 7. 1916. 
as amended, on account of such death; Pro¬ 
vided. That no benefits hereunder shall 
accrue prior to the approval of this act. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, w^ read the third time, axid 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 

MRS. LAURA MAY BYAN 

The Clerk called the bOl (H. R. 1398) 
for the relief of Mrs. Laura May Ryam 

Mr. DCXLUVBB. Mr, Speaker, Z adk 
unAnimous coiisent that the Mil be passed 
over without prajudioe. 


The fiOPBAKBSl. Is there dbjecttoa to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 
There was no otajectlon. 

W. H. BASER 

The Cleik called the bill (H. R. 1547) 
for the relief of W. H, Baker. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: * 

Be it enacted, etc.. That the Sseretary of 
the *rreasury is authcalzeil and directed to 
pay, out of aoy money in the Treasury not 
otherwlae appropriated, to W. H. Baker, of 
Williams. Ariz^ the sum of 66.000 In full 
settlement of all claims against the United 
States for the death of his son, Clinton 
Baker: Provided, That no part of the 
amount appropriated In this act In excess 
of 10 per centum thereof shall be paid or 
delivered to or received by any agent or 
attorney on account of services rendered In 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con¬ 
trary notwithstanding. Any person vio¬ 
lating the proviatons of this act shall be 
deemed guUty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof Shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding 61.000. 

With the following committee amend¬ 
ments: 

Page 1, line 6. strike out ”65,000” and In¬ 
sert ”$1,000; to pay the sum of $81.55 to 
Walter Baker.” 

On page 1. line 6. strike out the words “of 
his son” and Insert “and funeral expenses 
of.” 

Line 9. page 1, after the comma Insert, 
“who was killed as the result of an airplane 
accident on October 23. 1942, near Palm 
Springs, Oallf.” 

The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 

CHARLES E. SURMONT 

The Clerk called the bUl (H. R. 1611) 
for the relief of Charles E. Surmont. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc.. That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authoriwjd 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to 
Charles B. Surmont. the sum of $347.78, In 
full settlement of all claims against the 
United States for time lost from work, med¬ 
ical. and other expenses incident thereto, 
sustained on July 22. 1943, as a result of a 
collision on the Golden Gate Bridge, San 
Frandaco, between the automobile in which 
ho was riding and a car driven by William A. 
Gilbert, who at the time was a sergeant in the 
United States Army, and driving said car in 
the performance of duty and under orders: 
Provided, That no part of the amount ap¬ 
propriated In this act in excess of 10 percent 
thereof shall toe paid or delivered to or re¬ 
ceived by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
etalm, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
oontract to the contrary notsrllihstanding. 
Any person violating the proyielons of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof i^ll be fined In 
any sum not exceeding $LOOO. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
And read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon¬ 
sider was laid on the table. 

Hmss TURNBB CffAW CO. 

The Cleik called the bill fH. R. 1677) 
for the relief of Hires Turner Glass Co. 
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There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorised and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the TVcEsury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Hires Turner Glass 
do., Washington, District of Columbia, the 
sum of 6460.67. The payment of such sum 
shall be in full settlement of all claims of 
the said company against the United States 
for damage to one of its trucics and a portion 
of the steel fence surrounding its property 
as a result of being struck in February 15. 
1943, near Arlington Ridge Road and Arling¬ 
ton Street North. Arlington, Va.. by a vehicle 
in the service of the Army of tlie United 
States. 

With the following committee amend¬ 
ments: 

On page 1. line 6. strike out “$460.67” and 
insert “$405.67.” 

Page 1, line 8. alter the word ’‘claims”, strike 
out all of that line down to and Including 
the words “United States” on page 2, line 3, 
and insert the following: “Against the 
United States for damage to one of its trucks, 
its glass rack, and a portion of the wire 
Cyclone fence sun’ounding Its property as a 
result of being struck by a United States 
Army tru^, on February 15. 1943, near Arl¬ 
ington Ridge Road and Nineteenth Street 
North, Arlington County. Va.: Provided, 
That no part of the amount appropriated lii 
this act in excess of 10 percent thereof shall 
be paid or delivered to or received by any 
agent or attorney on account of services ren¬ 
dered in connection with this claim, and the 
same shall be unlawful, any contiact to the 
contrary notwithstanding. Any person 
violating the provisions of this act shall be 
deemed guilty of a mif-demcanor and upon 
conviction thereof Bhall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000.” 

The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the Uiird 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon¬ 
sider was laid on the table. 

MONA MAE MILLER 

The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1857) 
for the relief of the legal guardian of 
Mona Mae Miller, a minor. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted. He., *rhat the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to the logoi guardian 
of Mona Mae Miller, a minor, Houston, Tex., 
the sum of $20,000. ’The payment of such 
sum shall be In full settlement of all claimB 
against the United States on account of per¬ 
sonal Injuries sustained by the said Mona 
Mae Miller on June 20. 1944, when she was 
struck while crorelng Bcllaire Boulevard near 
Its Intersection with Annapolis Street, In or 
near the city of Houston, Tex., by a motor 
vehicle in the service of the United States 
Navy. 

With the following committee amend¬ 
ments: 

On page 1, line 6, strike out “C20,000” and 
Insert “$12X)00." 

Line 9, page 1, after the first comma, in¬ 
sert the words *‘medlcal. hospital, and other 
expenses.** 

On page 2. line 4, insert the following?: 
••Provided, That no part of the amount ap¬ 
propriated In this act In excess of 10 per¬ 
cent thereof shall be paid og delivered to 
or re6$lved by any agent or attorney ou 
account of services rendered In connection 
with this claim, and the same shall be 
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unlawful, any contract to the contrary not- 
wlthfitandlng. Any person violating the pro- 
vielone of this act shall be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor and upon conviction there¬ 
of shall be Aned In any turn not exceeding 
$ 1 , 000 ." 

Mr. SPHINOER. Mr. Speaker. I offer 
the following amendment to the first 
committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Kir. Spkinger to first 
committee amendment; On page 1, line 6. 
strike out "$12,000" and insert "$5,000." 

The amendment to the committee 
amendment was agreed to. 

The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re¬ 
consider was laid on the table. 

JOSEPH WYZYNSKl 

The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2002) 
for the relief of Joseph Wyzynski. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money In the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Joseph Wyzynski, 
of 4 Harold Avenue. Clark Township, N. J., 
the sum of $925. The payment of such sum 
shall be in full settlement of all claims 
against the United States on account of 
damage to real property owned by the said 
Josephy Wyzynski when his building located 
at 2137 State Highway No. 26, Rahway, N. J., 
was damaged on November 6, 1943, by a 
United States Army motor vehicle: Provided. 
That no part of the amount appropriated 
In this act In excess of 10 percent thercol 
shall be paid or delivered to or received by 
any agent or attorney on account of services 
rendered In connection with this claim, and 
the same shall be unlawful, any contract 
to the contrary notwithstanding. Any per¬ 
son violating the provisions of this act shall 
be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and 
upon conviction thereof shall fc'' fined In any 
sum not exceeding $1,000. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re¬ 
consider was laid on the table. 

NELSON B. PARK 

The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2925), 
for the relief of Nelson R. Park. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That Nelson B. Park, 
American Foreign Service officer, formerly as¬ 
signed as consul at Barranqullla, Colombia, Is 
hereby relieved from accounting for 2.023 
pesos, the equivalent of $1,191.77, which were 
stolen from the safe in the consulate at 
Barranqullla during the night of June 8, 
1942. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon¬ 
sider laid on the table. 

LEWIS E. MAOWOOD 

The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3175), 
to confer jurisdiction upon the United 
States District Court for the Eastern Dis¬ 
trict of South Carolina to determine the 
claim of Le wis E. Magwood. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over witho ut prejudice. 

Ihe SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Indiana? 

There was no objection- 

CAPT. EDWARD MACAULET 

The Clerk called the bill (S. 646). to 
provide for the advancement of Capt. 
Edward Macauley, United States Navy, 
retired, to the rank of rear admiral. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

Mr. McGREOOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Ohio? 

There was no objection- 

VICE ADMIRAL EMORY S. LAND 

The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2896) 
to provide for the advancement of Vice 
Admiral Emory S. Land, Construction 
Corps. United States Navy, retired, to the 
rank of admiral. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Iowa? 

There was np objection. 

MARY G. MARGOP^ 

The Clerk called the bill (S. 93) for 
the relief of Mary Q. Marggraf. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the 'freasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Mary O. Marggraf, 
of Chicago, lU., the sum of $1,900, In full 
satlsractlon of all claims against the United 
States for compensation for personal In¬ 
juries sustained by her when she was struck 
by a United States mall truck at Cicero Ave¬ 
nue and Gladys Avenue. Chicago. HI., on De¬ 
cember 17. 1943: Provided, That no part of 
the amount appropriated In this act in ex¬ 
cess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid or 
delivered to or received by any agent or at¬ 
torney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be imlawful, any contract to the con¬ 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violating 
the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a mUdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined In any sum not exceed¬ 
ing $1,000. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon¬ 
sider was laid on the table. 

HAROLD J. GRIM 

The Clerk called the biU (H. R. 1091), 
for the relief of Harold J. Grim, 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc.. That the Secretary of 
the Treasury Is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Harold J. Orlm, 
Upper Darby, Pa., the sum of $2,487.40, The 


payment of such sum $hall be In full settle¬ 
ment of all claims against the United States 
for property damage resulting from the de¬ 
struction of the Piper coupe airplane NC- 
87977, on May 21, 1944, when It was struck 
where it was parked on Wing's Field, Am¬ 
bler, Pa., by a landing United States Navy 
airplane, model P-4U-1, bureau number 02438. 

With the following committee amend¬ 
ments: 

Page 1, line 6. strike out "$3,437.40" and 
insert "$2,087.40." 

Page 2, line 3, insert ^'Provided, That no 
part of the amount appropriated In this act 
in excess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid 
or delivered to or received by any agent or 
attorney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con¬ 
trary notwthstandlng. Any person violating 
the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon convic¬ 
tion thereof shall be fined in any sum not 
exceeding $1,000." 

The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon¬ 
sider was laid on the table. 

MRS. CECILIA M. TONNER 

The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1328), 
for the relief of Mrs. Cecilia M. Tonner. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc.. That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money In the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to Mre. 
Cecilia M. Tonner, the sum of $5,000, In full 
settlement of all claims against the United 
States for personal Injurlee and medical and 
hospital expenses, resulting from the Injuries 
sustained by Mrs. Tonner. on January 18, 
1944, when hit by a United States mall truck 
at Old Tappan, N. J.; Provided, That no part 
of the amount appropriated in this act In ex¬ 
cess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid or 
delivered to or received by any agent or at¬ 
torney on account of services rendered In 
connection with this claim and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con¬ 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violating 
the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined In any sum not exceed¬ 
ing $1,000. 

With the following committee amend¬ 
ment: 

Page 1, line 6, strike out “$6,000" and In¬ 
sert "$1,792.80." 

The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re¬ 
consider was laid on the table. 

AUGUST W. DIETZ 

The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1548) 
for the relief of August W. Dietz. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

Mr, SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I, ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle¬ 
man from Indiana? 

There was no objection. 
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MRS. MARY SURFACE SHAUQHNESSY 

The Clerk caUed the bill (H. R. 1725) 
for the relief of Mrs. Mary Surface 
Shaughnessy. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc.. That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money In the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Mrs. Mary Sur¬ 
face Shaughnessy. Neosho, Mo., the sum of 
$6,000. The payment of such sum shall be 
in full settlement of all claims of the said 
Mrs. Mary Surface Shaughnessy against the 
United States on account of the loss of vision 
In her right eye and other permanent Injuries 
and disfigurement suffered by her on July 
8, 1044, when she was struck, in a restaurant 
known as Wolfenbarger’s Cafe, Neosho, Mo., 
with a pop bottle thrown by an enlisted man 
of the Army stationed at Camp Crowder, Mo. 

With the following committee amend¬ 
ments: 

Page 1, line 6, strike out “$6,000" and in 
sert $4,143.80." Page 2. line 4, Insert "Pro¬ 
vided, That no part of the amount appro¬ 
priated in this act in excess of 10 per centum 
thereof shall be paid or delivered to or re¬ 
ceived by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered In connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
And person violating the provisions of this 
Act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined 
in any sum not exceeding $1,000." 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
an amendment to the committee amend¬ 
ment. 

The Clerk read a.s follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Doluvee: Page 
1, line 6, strike out $4,143.80" and Insert 
"$2,183.80." 

The amendment to the committee 
amendment was agreed to. 

The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table, 

GLASSELL-TAYLOR CO., ROBINSON & 
YOUNG 

The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1975) 
for the relief of Glassell-Taylor Co., 
Robinson & Young. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc.. That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, author¬ 
ized and directed to pay, out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
the sum of $217,940.31, to Glassell-Taylor Co., 
Robinson & Young, in full satisfaction of 
their claim against the United States under 
contract No. DAW-267-ENG-22, dated April 
1942, entered Into by Glassell-Taylor Co., 
Robinson & Young, with the United States 
Government through the United States engi¬ 
neers and providing for certain construction 
work at Karnack, Tex. Such claim arising 
from a change of orders, failure of the United 
States Government through Its engineers to 
carry out provisions of the contract and the 
cancelation of agreements made with claim¬ 
ants: ‘Provided, That no part of the amount 
appropriated In this act In excess of 10 per¬ 
cent thereof shall be paid or delivered to or 
received by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
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act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined 
In any sum not exceeding $1,000, 

With the following committee amend¬ 
ment: 

Page 1, line 6. strike out "$217,940.31" and 
Insert "$221,276.79." 

The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon¬ 
sider was laid on the table. 

EASTERN CONTRACTING CO. 

The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2518) 
to confer jurisdiction upon the Court of 
Claims to hear, determine, and render 
judgment upon a certain claim of Eastern 
Contracting Co., a corporation, against 
the United States. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc.. That Jurisdiction is 
hereby conferred upon the Court of Claims 
to hear, determine, and render Judgment 
upon, notwithstanding the lapse of time or 
any prior determination or any provision of 
law to the contrary, the claim of Eastern Con¬ 
tracting Co., a corporation, of Quincy, Mass., 
against the United States (if such claim is 
filed in such court within 6 months from 
the date of the enactment of this act) for 
damages occasioned by delays of the Govern¬ 
ment in connection with the contract 
awarded the company on June 8, 1034, for 
the construction of highway approaches to 
the Bourne Bridge. Cape Cod Canal, Bourne. 
Mars., subject to the following provisions and 
in the manner herein set forth: 

(a) The period of delay is hereby estab¬ 
lished at 192 working days. 

(b) The release executed by the company 
on or about March 21, 1036, shall be dis¬ 
regarded. 

(c) The equipment belonging to the com¬ 
pany and brought to the locus of the per¬ 
formance of the contract shall be considered 
as having been kept idle during the entire 
period of delay, except to the extent that the 
United States sustains the burden (which is 
hereby imposed upon the United States as 
defendant) of submitting and establtshing 
evidence of the extent of mitigation of the 
damages by such equipment having been 
utilized elsewhere during such period of delay. 

(d) The company’s overhead expenses with 
respect to the period of delay shall first be 
established by the company without regard to 
the two contracts with the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts, known as the Boume- 
Plymouth and the Bourne-Wareham con¬ 
tracts, performed by the company during the 
period of delay, and after such expenses have 
been so established the United States as de¬ 
fendant shall have the burden of submitting 
and establishing evidence of the extent to 
which such expenses were attributable to 
such two contracts. 

(e) The fair value of any fill furnished and 
put In place by the company may be con¬ 
sidered by the court as a portion of the dam¬ 
ages to the company as a result of the delays, 
notwithstanding such fill was furnished with¬ 
out a written order from the contracting 
officer. 

(f) The court shall consider as evidence 
any evidence applicable heretofore presented 
by either party In the case of Eastern Con¬ 
tracting Co., a corporation, against the United 
States, No. 44226. decided by such court Octo¬ 
ber 6, 1942, together with any additional evi¬ 
dence which may be submitted. 

(g) The Judgment of the Court of Claims 
■hall be final. 
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With the following committee amend¬ 
ment: 

Page 1, after the enacting clause, strike 
out the remainder of the bill and Insert 
In lieu thereof the following: 

"Section 1. That Jurisdiction Is hereby 
conferred upon the Court of Claims of the 
United States, notwithstanding any prior de¬ 
termination, any statute of limitations, re¬ 
lease. extension of time, waiver of liqui¬ 
dated damages, or prior acceptance of par¬ 
tial allowance, to hear, determine and render 
Judgment upon the claim of the Eastern 
Contracting Co., a corporation, of Quincy, 
Mass., against the United States, for dam¬ 
ages occasioned by reason of delays caused 
by the United States Government in carry¬ 
ing out the terms of a certain contract en¬ 
tered into by the said company and the 
United States Government on June 8, 1934, 
for the construction of highway approaches 
to the Bourne Bridge, Cape Cod Canal. 
Bourne. Mass. 

"Sec. 2. The Court of Claims is hereby 
directed to determine and render Judg¬ 
ment upon the claim of the said Eastern 
Contracting Co. for damages sustained be¬ 
cause of certain equipment being idle, and 
for overhead expenses during the same pe¬ 
riod, which damages were caused by the 
Government in preventing the company from 
keeping said contract as per schedule. The 
period of delay is hereby established at 192 
working days, between January 23. 1935, and 
September 9, 1936. In rendering Judgment 
the court shall take into consideration the 
fact that this equipment was used on other 
contracts during a portion of this period, 
and reduce the amount of damages accord¬ 
ingly. 

“Sec. 3. The Court of Claims is further 
directed to determine and render Judgment 
upon the claims of the Eastern Contracting 
Co. for the fair value of furnishing 43.869 
cubic yards of borrow material In making 
the north fill. The damages awarded shall 
be the difference between the contract price 
without the delay and the extra cost to 
which plaintiff was put due to double haul¬ 
ing and handling, as a result of the delay 
caused by the United States Government, 
and over which the said company had no 
control. Such damages shall be awarded not- 
wltlLstandlng the fact that such additional 
fill was furnished without a written order 
from the contracting officer as provided un¬ 
der the terms of the contract. 

"Sec. 4. Any suit brought under the provi¬ 
sions of this act r.hall be instituted within 
1 year from the dale of the approval hereof, 
and the couit shall consider as evidence in 
such suit any or all evld#»nce heretofore pre¬ 
sented by either party in the case of the 
Eastern Contracting Co., a corporation, 
against the United States. No. 44226, de¬ 
cided by the Court of Claims on October 6. 
1942, together with any additional evidence 
which may be submitted. 

"Sec. 6 . From any decision or Judgment 
rendered In any suit presented under the 
authority of this act. a writ of certiorari to 
the Supreme Court of the United States may 
be applied for by either pdrty thereto, as 
Is provided by law in other cases." 

The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon¬ 
sider was laid on the table. 

RUFUS A. HANCOCK 
The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2578) 
for the relief of Rufus A. Hancock. 

Th^e being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 
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Be it snected, tic., That the 8icret«rf of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, author¬ 
ised and directed to pay. out of any money 
in the Treasury ^ otherwlae>appropr ia ted, 
to Rufus A. Hanooek. of Howard County, 
Md., the sum of $7,600, In fUU settlement 
of all claims against tlM United States for 
personal injurlee sustained (m July 1, 1041, 
when he collided with a United States Army 
motorcycle on the Batthnore-Washington 
Boulevard in Howard County, lid.: Provided, 
That no part <tf the amount a|H)ropriated 
in this act in esoeas of 10 percent thereof 
shall be paid or delivered to or received by 
any agent or at t orney on account of services 
rendered la cosmectlon with this claim, and 
the same shall tie tmlawful, any contract to 
the contrary aotwithatanding. Any person 
violating the provisions of this act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be lined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000. 

With the following committee amend¬ 
ment: 

Page 1. beginning In line 6 with the fig¬ 
ure $7,500. strike out the balance of line 0 
and ail of lines 7 and 8. and insert in lieu 
thereof *'$2,500 in full settlement of all claims 
against the United States for personal inju¬ 
ries, medical, and hospital expenses, and loss 
of earnings sustained as the result of an acci¬ 
dent whlOi occurred on July 1. 1041, when 
the car which he was driving." 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker. I offer 
an amendment to the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 1. line 8, strike out “$2,600" and 
Insert “$1X>00." 

The amendment to the committee 
amendment was agreed to. 

The committee amendment as amend¬ 
ed was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon¬ 
sider was laid on the table. 

OSCAR M. MCLEAN 

The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2606) 
for the relief of Oscar N. McLean. 

Mr. DOLUVER. Mr. Speaker. I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill may be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEASXR. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BARIBIN. Mr. Speaker, that 
completes the call of the Private Cal¬ 
endar. 

EMERGENCY REPAIRS TO FIXX)D- 
CONTROL WORKS 

Mr. WHITTINOTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
move to suspend the rules and pass the 
bill (S. 938), to provide for emergency 
flood-control work made necessary by 
recent floods, and for other purposes, 
with the two committee amendments 
recommended by the Committee on 
Flood Control. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the bill as amended. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc.. That the sum of $12.- 
000,000 is hereby authorized to be appro¬ 
priated s8 an emergency fund to be ex¬ 
pended under the direction of the Secretary 
of War and the supervision of the Chief of 
Engineers for the repair, restoration, -and 
•treiigthening of levees azul other flood-oon- 
trol works which have been threatened or 
destroyed by the recent flooda, or which may 
be threatened or destroyed by later flooda« 
and for eompletlon of work be^n tinder the 
acta entitled "An act to provide for emergency 


Hood-control work made neceaury by reoeirt 
fiooda. and for other pur p oses," approved 
respectively July 12. 1242. and May 29, 1044: 
Provided, That pending the s^ropriatlon of 
aaid sum the Secretary of War may allot 
from existing flood-control appropi^tions 
auch auma aa may be neoesaary for the im¬ 
mediate prosecution of the work herein au¬ 
thorized, such appropriations to be reim¬ 
bursed from tlie herein author¬ 

ized when made. 

Sac. 2. The provlsiont of eection 1 ehall be 
deemed to be additional and supplemental 
to. and not In lieu of existing general legls- 
lation authorizing allocation of flood-control 
funds for restoration o* flood-control works 
threatened or destroyed by flood. 

Sec. 3. The War Production Board, and 
every other governmental agency which has 
juriedlction over aHocattons and priorities 
relating to farm machinery and equipment, 
are authorized and directed immediately to 
take such steps as may be necessary to pro¬ 
vide for the necessary allocations and priori¬ 
ties to enable formers In the areas affected by 
floods In 1944 and 1945 to replace and repair 
their farm machinery and equipment which 
was destroyed or damaged by such floods, or 
windstorms, or fire caused by lightning, and 
to continue farming operations. 

CALL OF THE HOUSE 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker. I make a 
point o f ord er a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Obviously a quorum 
Is not pres ent. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol¬ 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll Mo. 86] 


Adams 

Fogarty 

Mason 

Andrews, Ala. 

Foiand 

Michener 

Baldwin, Bid. 

Fuller 

Morrison 

Baldwin. N.Y. 

Fulton 

Murphy 

Barrett, Pa. 

Gsrlacb 

Morton 

Barry 

QllUe 

O'Brien, Mich. 

Bell 

Goodwin 

O’Neal 

Bender 

Granahan 

O’Toole 

Bloom 

Grani^er 

Pace 

Boren 

Giant. Ala. 

Peterson. Fla. 

Boykin 

Green 

Pfeifer 

Bradley, Midi 

Gross 

Philbln 

Bradley, Pa. 

Owinn, N. Y. 

Ploeeer 

Brown. Ohio 

Hand 

Powell 

Brumbaugh 

Hare 

Quinn, N. Y. 

Buckley 

Harless, Ariz. 

Rcibaut 

Bunker 

Hart 

Rabin 

Butler 

Hartley 

Rains 

Camp 

Hcaly 

Reece. Tenn. 

Campbell 

H6bert 

Reed, Ill. 

Canfield 

Heffernan 

Rich 

Geller 

Hess 

Richards 

Otielf 

Hlnshaw 

Rodgers. Pa. 

Cochran 

Hobbs 

• Roe. N. Y. 

Cole, Kans, 

Hoffman 

Rogers M. Y. 

Cole. N. Y. 

Holmes, Biass. 

Rooney 

Cooley 

Hook 

Rowan 

Corbett 

Jennings 

Sabath 

Crawford 

Johnson, Okla, 

Savage 

Cuxtey 

Daughton, Va. 

Johnson. 
Lyndon B. 

Sharp 

ffiieridan 

Davis 

Judd 

Ebort 

Daweon 

Keefe 

Simpson, Fa. 

Delonoy, 

Kefauver 

Smith, Va. 

James J. 

Kelley. Fa. 

Stewart 

Delaney. 

Keogh 

SurntMTs. Tex. 

John J. 

Kiiburn 

Thtbot 

Dlcksteln 

King 

Tbomam, N. J. 

DlngoU 

Kira an 

Toewns 

Domengeaux 

LaFonette 

Traynor 

Douglas, Calif. 

Lane 

Vorys, Ohio 

Earthman 

Latham 

Wadsworth 

Baton 

Luce 

WMobel 

BUis 

Lynch 

Writs 

Ellsworth 

BfcConnall 

West 

Blsaesser 

McCormack 

White 

Bngel.Mich. 

McGllnChey 

Wilson 

Feighan 

BfcMillen, HI. 

Wolverton, N. J. 

Fisher 

Madden 

Worley 

Flood 

iiaroantonio 


* The SPEAKER. On this roll oall J86 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 


On motion of Mr. WHirmfOTON, fur¬ 
ther proceedings under the call were dis¬ 
pensed with. 

BMEROENOY REPAIRS TO FLOOD- 
OOIITROL WORBS 

The SPEAKER. Is a Second de¬ 
manded? 

Mr. CLASON. Mr. Speaker, I demand* 
a second. 

Mr. WHrmNGTW. Mr. Speaker. I 
ask unanimous consent that a second be 
considered as ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis¬ 
sissippi? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Mississippi is recogniaed for 20 minutes; 
and the gentleman from Massachusetts 
is reco gnised for 20 minutes. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
shall use a part of my time and desire 
to be notified when I have consumed 5 
minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Mississippi is recognized. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Spe^r, will the 
gentleman yield for a consent request? 

Mr. WHimNOTON. I yield. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker. I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re¬ 
mains in the Rxoosd by inserting an 
editorial. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Min¬ 
nesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I yield. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to make three 
extensions of remarks and Include cer¬ 
tain papers and tables. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WHirriNGTON. Mr. Speaker, 
the bill under consideration is a bill to 
authorize the sum of $12,000,000 to be ap¬ 
propriated for emergency flood-control 
work, to repair levees, and other flood- 
control structures on rivers and streams 
where the Federal Government has done 
the construction or where the local peo¬ 
ple have done the construction, including 
works built by Individuals, where those 
works have been damaged or destroyed 
by recent floods. During the current 
year, 1945, there have been excessive 
floods on several of the principal rivers 
of the United States, including among 
others the upper Mississippi, that 
stretch of the Mississippi between Cairo 
and St. Louis, the Ohio, the Missouri, 
the St, Francis, the Arkansas, the Whit^ 
and the Atchafalaya. and the Tri^y 
River in Terras, Approximately 15.000,- 
000 acres of land were overflowed. Dam¬ 
ages to agricultural Interests aggregat¬ 
ing $45,000,000 were reported by the Chief 
of Engineers. Other damages were re¬ 
ported aggregating $58,000,000. It is 
estimated by the Chief of Eki^neers that 
the total damages aggregate more than 
$108/100,000. Fifty-eight lives were lost 

The puxpose of this bill is to authorize 
the appropriation of $12,000,000, the 
amount to be, of course, carefully scrutl- 
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nlzed by the Committee on Appropria¬ 
tions for the purpose of making these 
emergency repairs. It is essential that 
these repairs be made immediately so 
that crops in some cases may be grown 
for the current year. 

I wish to say in this connection that 
in 1943 we had great floods, particularly 
in the Midwest, and on July 12, 1943, an 
authorization of $10,000,000 was passed 
by unanimous consent in this House in 
the exact language of sections 1, 2. and 
3 of the pending bill. There was in¬ 
serted in the consideration by the Sen¬ 
ate the language that now appears in 
section 3 of the pending bill which pro¬ 
vides for priorities to be given to farmers 
in the flood-control area. 1 may say 
that the Flood Control Committee has 
included that provision in the Senate 
bill which we have reported. 

I have moved to suspend the rules and 
pass the bill with the two committee 
amendments recommended by the Com¬ 
mittee on Flood Control. One amend¬ 
ment corrects a typographical error In 
line 4 of section 1, making the word “ex¬ 
panded” read “expended.” The second 
amendment of the committee strikes out 
section 4 involving the reappropriation 
of $12,000,000. The gentleman from 
Missouri TMr. Cannon 1 has introduced 
a resolution for reappropriating this 
amount. The Committee on Flood Con¬ 
trol has no jurisdiction, and hence my 
motion to suspend the rules and pass 
the bill as reported by the House Flood 
Control Committee. Under the rules the 
bill cannot now be amended. 

We conducted hearings, v;e submitted 
a report, and the hearings are available 
to members. 

We considered the Senate bill, there 
being a number of House bills before us. 
We thought that inasmuch as the Senate 
bill had passed, it would facilitate mat¬ 
ters by considering and reporting the 
Senate bill. 

Section 4 of this bill is a reappropria¬ 
tion of some $13,000,000 of an appropria¬ 
tion made in 1943 to relieve flood suf¬ 
ferers. This amount was reappropriated 
by the Committee on Appropriations in 
1944. The item was included in this 
Senate bill, but the Committee on Flood 
Control eliminated it, and it is eliminated 
in the pending motion to suspend the 
rules and pass the bill, because I fol¬ 
lowed the instructions of the committee. 
That reappropriation is a matter for the 
Committee on Appropriations. We did 
not want to infringe on the prerogatives 
of that committee, so we struck out sec¬ 
tion 4, making this reappropriation. 

As 1 stated, sections 1 and 2 of this bill 
are in identical language with Public Law 
318, Seventy-eighth Congress, second 
sesi^on, approved May 29, 1944, author¬ 
izing $12,000,000. That is the language 
carried in this bill and the only author¬ 
ization language carried in the bill. 
Again, as I stated a few moments ago, 
sections 1, 2, and 3 are identical in lan¬ 
guage, the amount in the pending bill 
being $12,000,000 and, in the act ap¬ 
proved in 1943, $10,000,000. That is 
Public Law 138, Seventy-eighth Con¬ 
gress, first session, The bill was passed 
by unanimous consent without a dissent¬ 
ing voice, in each case. 


The purpose of this legislation is to re¬ 
pair the damages wherever they have oc¬ 
curred in all the river basins in the 
United States during the current year. 

The Senate Committee on Commerce 
conducted hearings and submitted a re¬ 
port. The House Committee on Flood 
Control conducted hearings, we submit¬ 
ted a report and we invite your attention 
to that report. It shows that the Chief 
of Engineers submitted a written state¬ 
ment to the committee, in addition to ap¬ 
pearing before the committee and sub¬ 
mitting his testimony, that $12,000,000 
would be required in order to provide for 
the emergency work, damaged flood-con¬ 
trol works, in Kansas, Missouri. Iowa, 
Illinois, California. Texas, and other 
States and particularly in Louisiana, 
where they were damaged or destroyed 
during the current year. The estimated 
damages are set out in the table on page 
6 of the committee report. The amounts 
are set out there, with the estimated 
damage in the Ohio Valley and else¬ 
where. I believe in the Ohio Valley they 
had more lives lost than elsewhere, 24 
lives having been lost. 

Mr. ELSTON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I yield to the 
gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. ELSTON. I notice that notwith¬ 
standing the large loss of life in the Ohio 
Valley only $44,000 is estimated to be the 
cost of making emergency repairs as 
against a total of $7,000,000 for all the 
other rivers. Can the gentleman indi¬ 
cate why that is so? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I will be glad to 
answer that. Fortunately, because of 
the works that have been constructed 
the damages were not more in Ohio, the 
principal damage being at Portsmouth. 
It will only require $44,000 as against 
$193,000 that they have expended in 
rescue work, in getting people from the 
tops of houses and from overflowed areas. 
It is essential that the language as car¬ 
ried in section 1 be Just as written so 
that in the event a flood occurs next De¬ 
cember or January, temporarily the 
Chief of Engineers may use available 
funds for rescue work and repairs. 

Mr, TALLE, Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I yield to the 
gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. TALLE. May I inquire whether 
this bill would authorize Improvements 
along the Mississippi River between St. 
Louis and the Twin Cities? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. If there are any 
levees or other works constructed by 
your local people or by the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment that were damaged or destroyed, 
then this bill authorizes them to be re¬ 
paired. No new works are authorized. 
No flood-control works have been gen¬ 
erally built during the last 2 or 3 years, 
national flood works having been sus¬ 
pended for the duration. 

Mr. TALLE. I have five counties bor¬ 
dering on the Mississippi River. There is 
a little town in one county where the 
levees were threatened not long ago. 
There were overflows at other points. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. If the people In 
that town constructed the levee or wall 


or any sort of improvement and it has 
been damaged or destroyed, this bill 
covers it. If there is no Improvement 
there, there is no provision for new works 
in this bill. 

As I have stated. Public, 138, Seventy- 
eighth Congress, flrst session, dated July 
12,1943, is identical in language and sub¬ 
stance with the pending bill, and as 
shown by the Congressional Record of 
June 30, 1943, page 6847, it passed the 
House by unanimous consent. It will be 
kept in mind that as passed by the Sen¬ 
ate the pending bill embraced section 4 
whch reappropriates the unexpended 
balance of the appropriation of $15,000,- 
000 in the Second Deflciency Appropria¬ 
tion Act, 1943. The Committee on Flood 
Control amended the Senate bill by 
striking out said section 4, Inasmuch as 
it is an appropriation-in an authoriza¬ 
tion bill and is thus subject to a point of 
order. Moreover, the reappropriation is 
for the Committee on Appropriations. 

I repeat that Public 318, Seventy- 
eighth Congress, second session, is an 
exact copy in language and in substance 
of sections 1 and 2 of the pending bill, 
and as shown by the Congressional Rec¬ 
ord of May 15. 1944, page 4581, it passed 
by unanimous consent. 

In neither case was the bill passed on 
the unanimous consent calendar, but the 
Speaker recognized me. and in one case 
I was recognized on Monday, May 15, 
1944, to pass the said Public 318 by unani¬ 
mous consent, and in the case of Public 
1381 was recognized on Wednesday, June 
30, 1943, to pass the bill by unanimous 
consent. 

It will be kept in mind that the pend¬ 
ing bill is a Senate bill. Personally 1 
see no occasion for section 3. but inas¬ 
much as the War Production Board has 
advised me that priorities have been 
given for farm machinery in flood areas, 
there is no objection to including Sec¬ 
tion 3. This section does not involve an 
appropriation. It merely restates the 
policy that is now followed by the War 
Production Board. It was Included in 
said Public 138 in July 12.1943, as a com¬ 
promise covering a number of amend¬ 
ments inserted by the Senate, this pro¬ 
vision having been inserted by the Sen¬ 
ate. Inasmuch as Congress approved 
section 3 in 1943 by unanimous consent, 
there was not enough involved to make 
a controversy by striking out section 3 
of the Senate bill which we are consid¬ 
ering. 

Since 1938 it has been the policy to 
make annual appropriations to provide 
tor emergency flood relief. The annual 
authorization has been Increased to $1,- 
000,000 in the act of December 22, 1944. 
It is estimated that this amount is sufiB- 
cient for ordinary damages to flood 
works, but in 1945 as testified by the 
Chief of Engineers and as disclosed by 
the hearings, there was a record flood 
along the lower Mississippi River be¬ 
tween the mouth of the Red and the 
Gulf, and along the Atchafalaya and 
along the Red River. There were maxi¬ 
mum floods along the Arkansas, the 
the White, and the Mississippi north of 
Calrd, and especially between Cairo and 
St. Louis. 
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Section 1 really inyolvea a reaiq?ro- 
piiatlon of flood-eontrol appro¬ 

priations. As I have previously stated^ 
the provision that enables the Secretary 
of War, pending the appropriation of the 
authorisation eairted in the bill, to aUot 
from fitetin g flood-control amsrcg^ria- 
ttons emergency funds has been carried 
in the said tato prevtoas emergency acts 
in 1M3 and 184C 

Hiis Is substantially the language that 
is carried in river and harbor acts where 
eetitlBg apiMwp rt ations may be used and 
rehhb tt rs e d for making preliminary ex- 
amlnatkgiB and surveys. A similar pro¬ 
vision is contained in practically every 
flood-cmitrol bill that has been passed 
for examinations and surveys. There is 
no loss to the Public Treasury. The 
provision is in the public interest. If a 
flood occurs and if it is necessary to 
repair, funds should be available for 
hnmediate repairs. There will be no 
increased am>ropriation. The funds 
when appropriated will reimburse for 
emergency repairs that are made within 
the limit of the appropriation. 

The pending bill does not provide for 
new construction. It provides for emer¬ 
gency work on flood-control works, in¬ 
cluding levees and flood walls, whether 
they were constructed by the federal 
Government or by the local interests, or 
whether they were constructed by indi¬ 
viduals. Provision is made for works 
that have been threatened or destroyed 
or that may be threatened or destroyed 
by later floods in 1945. The whole pur¬ 
pose of the authorization is in line with 
the policy heretofore adopted by Con¬ 
gress to make repairs to flood-control 
works damaged or destroyed by floods. 
If a portion of a levee is washed away 
and it Is rebuilt, it may be rebuilt and 
relocated to a larger grade and section 
than the remainder of the existing levee, 
so that when the existing levee is en¬ 
larged in the future the stretch or seg¬ 
ment repaired and strengthened will be 
utilized in the permanent flood-control 
woiics. 

It is necessary for woilra that have 
been damaged or destroyed to be re¬ 
paired immediately. Pood was never 
more Important. Crops are to be 
planted. They should be protected. 
The bill should pass by unanimous 
consent. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen¬ 
tleman from Mississippi has eispired. 

Mr. CLABON. Mr. Speaker, I sdeld 
myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill is of a type which 
I believe commands the sympathy and 
the respect of the House. I believe that 
It is legislation which ought to be passed 
to give relief to a large group of citizens 
of this country who have suffered hnm 
flood disaster. This bill is limited so far 
a^ foods are concerned in section 1. as 
the gentleman from Mississippi [Idr. 
Whittington] has so well pointed out, 
to repairs of Government and local 
leve ec which have actually been 
tMwaohed or damaged. UndoubtetUy 
there win be some extension work neces¬ 
sary on some of these levees in order to 
give the panoper protection until the final 
work is carried out. 


There is a provision in section 1 which 
on the face of it is subject to a point of 
order on the ground that it is an ap¬ 
propriation on a legislative bill. On the 
other hand it has been the euitem for 
years past to allow such a parovlalon to 
go through on emergen^ l e gisl ation, 
and 1 hope that no one will see fit to 
raise tbatpoint of order. Hection 2 has 
already been explained. 

Mr. CASE <a South Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentlonan yield? 

Mr. CLA80N. I yield Jo the gmUe- 
m. 1 . Ixoni South 

Mr. CASK of Smith Dokotk. Is It the 
intention of the committee to strike out 
the fliikl section of thi, bill? 

Mr. CLASON. SecUon 4 is not in the 
bill as it was reported by the committee. 
It was in the bill as it passed the Senate, 
but as it came out of the Hcaise Commit¬ 
tee on Flood Control section 4 was 
stricken._ 

Mr. WHrmNOTON. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CLASON. I yield to the genUe- 
man fr om Missi ssippi. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. This is a motion 
to suspend, and I stated that section 4 
was eliminated in the motion to suspexKl. 

Mr. DONDSSRO. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CLASON. I yield to the gentle¬ 
man from Mich igan. 

Mr. DONDERO. Did the gentleman’s 
committee hold hearings on this bill? 

Mr. CLASON. We did. 

Mr. DONDERO. Did the coinmittee 
find that 112,000,000 would be adequate 
to repair the damage that was done? 

Mr. CLASON. That is the figure that 
was reported to us by the Chief of En¬ 
gineers, General Reybold. It covers not 
only work with reference to the great 
flood on the Red River down scaith but 
also, as shown in the report, on other 
rivers. It is true that most of the money 
is going to he spent down in the lower 
Mississippi and on neighboring tribu¬ 
taries, but nevertheless that Just hap¬ 
pens to be the place where the floods did 
the most daoiage to these particular 
works. 

Mr. HAGEN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CLASON. I yield to the gentle¬ 
man from Minnesota. 

Mr. HAGEN. Does it also include the 
Red River of the North in Minnesota and 
North Dakota? 

Mr. CLASON. The list of those rivers 
is mentioned in General Resrbold’s testi¬ 
mony as contained on page 6 of the re¬ 
port, but If there is any damage done 
anywhere this language is broad enough 
to permit the work to be done. You see, 
the type of work that is to be done is the 
repairing of public works or local works, 
and If the damage which haa been suf¬ 
fered has not been either to puMic or 
private flood-control works It does not 
provide for furnishing money to fix up 
farmhouses or farm lands or anything 
of that sort. 

BCr. HAGEN. Seetkm 9 applies to our 
farmers in Minnesota and North Dakota 
concerning priorities for farm ma¬ 
chinery. 

Mr. CLASON. It does. X intended to 
clear that later. 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr; Speaker, wiU the 
gentlenian yield? 

Mr. CLASON. I yi«M to the cattle- 
UMi from Iowa. 

Mr. ^BMBKN . 18 thla $13AM,000 ap¬ 
propriation to be KMiiila ttteflroal year 
1946? 

Mr. CLASON. Xf it is provided. Pre- 
sumahly 4t will be spent Umnedlately; in 
other worcto, these levees have been 
breached or washed away and it is nec¬ 
essary to give Immediate protection to 
these localities and prevent further flood 
damage due to the fact toat there are 
no levees or breached levees at the pres¬ 
ent time, to repair them at once, not 
only on the Mississippi, but wherever 
they may be. 

Mr. JENSEN. So as soon as the ap¬ 
propriation is made, the work of repair¬ 
ing these levees can proceed even before 
1946. 

Mr. CLABOS, Yes. It would be done 
immediately. The purpose of the legis¬ 
lation is to have this emergency work 
done at once. That is the purpose of 
bringing the legislation up today in this 
manner. 

Mr. JENSEN. I am happy that that 
is the ease, because we need a lot of this 
work in many sections of the country, 
especially in mine. 

Mr. ZIMMERMAN. Mr. Speaker, wUl 
the gentleman sdeld? 

Mr. CLASON. I sdeld to the gentle¬ 
man from Missouri. 

Mr. ZIMMERMAN. May I say to the 
gentleman from Iowa that the purpose 
of this legislation is to repair these levees 
before the June rise on the Missouri 
River comes down and does the usual 
damage so that the crops grown in these 
areas will be protected. 

Mr. JENSEN.. I am glad to know that. 

Mr. CLASON. The testimony shows 
that floods are expected on the upper 
tributaries of the Mississippi in June. 

Mr. DOHDEBO. Mr. Sp^er, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CLASON. 1 yield to the genUe- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. DONDERO. In answer to the 
gentleman from Iowa, I think there is 
a provision on page 2 of the bill which 
authorizes the Secretary of War to allot 
from existing flood money sufficient to 
proceed with the work immediately, and 
then retmburae those funds from the pro¬ 
ceeds of this bllL 

Mr. CLASON. No. This is not an 
appropriation bill. Therefore, as 1 un¬ 
derstand, the chairman of the Commit¬ 
tee on Appropriation TMr. Cannon] has 
a resolution which he will bring up later 
which contains what was section 4 of 
this bill as it passed the Senate, and that 
will have to be passed by the House In 
oader to furnish them with the $15,- 
006,000. 

Mr. DONDERO. Will the gentleman 
explain the meaning of lines 4 to 9 on 
page 2? 

Mr. CLASON. That is an appropria¬ 
tion, as 1 said previously. There Is 
money available at the present time 
which has been appropriated and can be 
used. Nevertheless, to reimburse the 
funds out of which that money will be 
Used, it will be necessary at a later date 
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to pass in some other form section 4 of 
this bill as it passed the Senate. 

Mr. DONDERO. And take money out 
of this bill to do it, which would be 
proper? 

Mr. CLA60N. That money out of the 
so-called Cannon resolution in order to 
reimburse the money which will be spent 
under this bill. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CLASON. I yield to the gentleman 
from Mississippi. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. So in no event 
would the amount exceed $12,000,000, the 
amount authorized in this bill. 

Mr. DONDERO. That is the way I 
understand it. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CLASON. I yield to the gentle¬ 
man from West Virginia. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Is it the gentleman’s 
understanding that the use of these funds 
now. while the levees are not having the 
Impact of floods against them, would 
ultimately reduce the cost, because ulti¬ 
mately we would have to do this job in 
any event? 

Mr. CLASON. It is true in regard to 
some of them that it is Just going to re¬ 
place the levees which will continue as 
part of the general scheme for flood pro¬ 
tection in the Mississippi, but it is my 
understanding that later, in some in¬ 
stances. some of the levees which will 
now be repaired will not be a part of the 
main system of flood control in the Mis¬ 
sissippi, and they will have to build addi¬ 
tional levees, perhaps larger and behind 
where these now are. This is Just an 
emergency measure to prevent losses 
from June floods or subsequent floods, 
before we can carry on after the war 
our big flood-control program. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Then the money 
spent upon these emergency levees will 
not be a lost sum? 

Mr. CLASON. No. It will not. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. The gentleman 
thinks it fits into the program of the de¬ 
velopment of new flood-control walls? 

IVIr. CLASON. For the most part it 
will entirely fit in. Only a small part at 
most will be used for emergency work. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CLASON. I yield to the gentle¬ 
man from Louisiana. 

Mr. BROOKS. I have Just clipped 
from the newspaper an Associa*^ Press 
article indicating that on some of these 
rivers the flood warnings already have 
been sent out, thus indicating the ap¬ 
proach of the June rise at the present 
time. Therefore, it is very important 
that the bill receive Immediate atten¬ 
tion in order that the levees be repaired 
and put back into shape to do the Job 
of protecting those areas. 

Mr. CLASON. I thank the gentleman 
for his contribution. 

Mr. TALLE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CLASON. I yield to the gentle¬ 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. TALLE. Will the gentleman in¬ 
form me whether a breakage in a dike 
. that protects a little town on a bank of 
the Mississippi would come within the 
scope of the provisions of this bill? 


Mr. CLASON. It is my understanding 
that if it is a public dike owned either 
by the Federal Government or by some 
local group which is a public group, they 
will repair it. 

Mr. TALLE. I have appealed for re¬ 
pairs on dikes among other things and 
the War Department has said that such 
work is a postwar matter, but flood pro¬ 
tection is an emergency job now. and 
I should like to be assured that the work 
will be done. 

Mr. CLASON. I cannot assure the 
gentleman that his interpretation will be 
accepted by the Army engineers. They 
are the last word. If they say it is not 
an emergency repair but a permanent 
repair that the gentleman is asking, of 
course, I suppose he will have to wait 
until after the war. 

Mr. TALLE. But the committee has 
in mind broken dikes, and so on? 

Mr. CLASON. Yes; those broken dikes 
which require immediate attention to 
prevent emergency damage. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CLASON. I yield to the gentleman 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. KNUTSON. I am glad to note 
that there is an estimate here for the 
upper Mississippi of $570,000. I presume 
that work will start on all these projects 
as soon as the money is made available. 

Mr. CLASON. The purpose of course 
is to make it available for immediate use. 
It will then be up to the Army engineers 
to use the money as soon as they can 
profitably do so. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen¬ 
tleman has expired. 

Mr. CLASON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself 2 additional minutes. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CLASON. I yield. 

Mr. HARRIS. As indicated by the 
gentleman from Mississippi, is not this 
purely an emergency provision or au¬ 
thorization In order to take care of the 
existing levees that have been destroyed 
or broken so that the farmers may pro¬ 
ceed to plant their crops this year and 
have protection without their crops be¬ 
ing destroyed when the June and July 
rains come along? 

Mr. CLASON. That is the purpose, 
certainly, so far as the farmers are con¬ 
cerned. So far as the cities are con¬ 
cerned, they are going to protect them 
also against any floods. 

Mr. Speaker, turning to section 8, we 
have a proposition which requires a little 
study, and which to my mind has never 
been satisfactorily explained. As a mat¬ 
ter of fact, we have not had any testi¬ 
mony, so far as I know, in the commit- 
to indicate the need for section 3. It 
was contained in the Senate bill. It is 
my understanding at the present time in 
order for a fanner or any person to buy 
farm machinery now, it is not necessary 
for him to secure a priority from the 
War Production Board. Likewise, the 
question has been raised as to whether 
or not if you pass section 8 in this bill 
you are not going to require the War Pro¬ 
duction Board to set up a system of pri¬ 
orities. In other words, you may make 
the position of the farmers throughout 
the country worse by passing this bill 


containing section 3. I personally have 
not seen and never have had explained to 
my satisfaction any need for section 8 of 
thisbiU. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CLASON. Yes. 

Mr. WHITTINOTON. Is it not true 
our information is that the War Produc¬ 
tion Board has already done Just what 
section 3 provides? We included it be¬ 
cause the Senate had it in their bill. 

Mr. CLASON. The committee included 
it in the bill over my motion to strike it 
out. I Intend to offer an amendment to 
strike It out now that the bill is under 
consideration in this form because as I 
see it, I do not know and it has never 
been explained by any testimony given by 
any Government official or any other per¬ 
son, what effect section 3 would have. 
The Senate put it in the bill and there 
was no testimony in the Senate hearings 
as to what section 3 means.* So far as I 
know, we would be a good deal better off 
if we do not tamper , with it for today 
without section 3 our farmers can buy 
any farm machinery they can find with¬ 
out a priority. 

If we put section 3 in the bill and make 
it law it may be necessary for the War 
Production Board to set up some sort of 
system of priorities which will tie up the 
farmers worse than they are at present. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen¬ 
tleman has again expired. 

Mr. CLASON. Mr. Speaker, I yield my¬ 
self 3 additional minutes. 

Mr. ZIMMERMAN. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CLASON. I yield. 

Mr. ZIMMERMAN. Of course, until 
a few days ago the farmers did have to 
get priorities for certain types of farm 
machinery, and that is the reason this 
language was placed in the bill. It was 
done to get away from that requirement 
of the War Production Board. Now, 
since they have removed that restriction 
I cannot see any reason why this should 
be stricken from the bill, because they 
might change that order and the farm¬ 
ers would be freed from it. It seems to 
me it is wise to keep it in the bill so 
that the farmers can get this machin¬ 
ery without priorities. I think it would 
be a wise thing to keep it in the bill for 
the protection of the farmers in case 
somebody did change their mind. 

Mr. CLASON. I do not agree with the 
gentleman. There are several reasons 
in addition to those I have already sUted. 
This will require the War Production 
Board to allocate farm machinery to 
these very farmers, and it is quite pos¬ 
sible that farmers in other sections who 
have gone without machinery for 2 or 3 
srears can produce more if they can get 
the same farm machinery than can be 
produced in these districts. Therefore 
without any testimony having been of¬ 
fered in the committee on the subject, 
I feel, in fairness to all the farmers, 
this section 3 should be stricken. 

Mr. ELSTON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CLASON. I yield. 

Mf. ELSTON. This section as now 
written would give preference to farm¬ 
ers whose machinery has been destroyed 
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by » windstorm, regardless of where the 
windstorm oceurredf 

Mr.CLASON. That Is correct, 

Mr. Speaker. I reserve the balance of 
my tlme^_ ^ 

Mr. WHITTINtrrON. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 4 minutes to the gentleman from 
California CMr. Eluott.1. 

Mr, BLLIOTT. Mr. Speaker. I want to 
caU attentkm to the fact that on July 
12.1943. what is section 3 in this bill was 
passed as section 4 in another bill. It 
was the identical section dealing with 
farm machinery and equipment. It is 
mractieally the same language, word for 
word, as appears in the bill we are talk¬ 
ing about at this time. 

I want to say to the Members of the 
Western States that this legislation is 
very much needed for the reason if we 
would have flash floods we would And 
ourselves in a position where no funds 
would be available for the Corps of Army 
Engineers to assist our local or State 
governments in protecting the levees or 
dams that might be damaged by the 
run-off of heavy sudw, such as we have 
in some of the Western States. 

This bill is no different than any other 
emergency flood-control bill that has 
passed this House during the 8 years I 
have been a Member of this bo^. As 
I pointed out. this provision set forth in 
section 3 is identical with section 4. which 
became a law in 1943. I feel it is very 
important that that section remain in 
this bill. A farmer might have all of his 
farm machinery destrosred. including 
tractors and plows, by a flood. With this 
provision in the bill as it is at present, 
the War Production Board cotild allo¬ 
cate new farm machinery to that farmer 
who had lost all of his farm machinery 
in a flood. That might come to any of < 
us in a Flood Belt For that reason, it is 
a very important item to retain in the 
present bill. 

I hope the membership of the House 
will pass this bill, because it is much- 
needed legislation. 

I yield the remainder of my time. 
Mr. Speidcer. 

Mr. CLA80N. Mr. Speaker. I yield 
myself a half minute. 

Mr. Speaker. I said I was going to 
offer an amendment to strike out sec¬ 
tion 3. I am rather Inclined to the be¬ 
lief that even if I wanted to perhaps I 
could not; but in view of the fact that 
several Members have told me they feel 
this might be an advantage in the bill 
I do not Intend to offer that amendment 
even t houg h it mi ght be possible to do so. 

The SPEAKER. . The time of the gen¬ 
tleman from Massachusetts has expired. 

Mr. CLA80N. Mr. Speaker. I yield 
the balance of the time on this side. 8 
minutes, to the gentleman from Missis¬ 
sippi fMr. W hi ct i h o t o w}. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Speaker. 1 
yield 8Mi minutes to the gentleman from 
Louisiana CMr. Biooks]. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, In many 
areas of the country this bill is a most 
important. In ceitain parts of the 
Xfhited States this year there have been 
record-breaking floods. On numerous 
rivers in different seetlons of the eoun- 
try'i^^time flood records have been es- 
tabflshed. For instance, Army engi¬ 
neers. testifying before the Flood Con¬ 


trol Committee, stated that 18.7004K)0 
acres of land throoglmuft the United 
States have been inundated In the floods 
of this spring. They tmrtllled that dam¬ 
ages had run up to $108,000,900. They 
have come b^ore the Flood Control Com¬ 
mittee and adced for this smalt sum of 
money, $15,000,000, to repair the levees, 
build up again the dikes, put things In 
readiness to take care of a rise which 
may come later during the year. 

To show you the seriousness of this 
matter. Mr. Speaker, as I mentioned 
heretofore during the course of this de¬ 
bate, I have just clipped out of the local 
edition of the press a long article cover¬ 
ing the possibilities of a flood within the 
next few weeks on some of these same 
rivers. This article refers to numerous 
rivers. Among them are streams In 
Texas and in Arkansas. The flood warn¬ 
ings sent out by the Weather Bureau 
have already been hoisted In some of 
these areas, and it is vitally necessary. 
Mr. Speaker, that the engineers get in 
and repair the damages done by the early 
spring flood to prevent the water from 
coming through the same breaks through 
which it came before. 

Mr. Speaker, personally. I regret very 
much that the committee decided to de¬ 
lete section 4 from the bill. I under¬ 
stand that under the parliamentary situ¬ 
ation at the present time an amendment 
to this bill is not in order. I have such 
an amendment to restore section 4 of the 
bill in my hand; and. were it in order. 1 
would offer it for a vote now. It also is 
vitally needed, and I hope that the Com¬ 
mittee on Appropriations, in considering 
this matter within the near future, will 
give it prompt and urgent attention so as 
to reappropriate the funds provided for 
in section 4, vdiieh were deleted from 
the bill at the time it was considered by 
the co mmit t ee. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen¬ 
tleman from Louisiana has expired. 

Mr. wnmnNOTON. »4r. Speaker. I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Louisiana [Mr. AllxxI. 

Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. Mr. Speak¬ 
er. I was very glad to hear the gentle¬ 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. Clason] 
say that be would withdraw his objection 
to section 3 of the bill. 

Section 3 of the bill undertakes to di¬ 
rect the War Production Board to allo¬ 
cate to the farmers, farm machinery to 
meet this situation. Someone argued 
thr.t it is not necessary. I respectfliUy 
submit that it will not do any barm and 
it might do a lot of good. 

We ought to be willing and ready to 
tell some of these boards and agencies 
in Washington to do certain things. 

Mr. Speaker, as has been said» this is 
purely an emergency pr^iKMftlon. It 
ought to pass unanimously. Red River 
runs through the congressional district 
which I represent. We experienced ohe 
of the worst floods in all histoiT during 
the present year. The water was so high 
that in going over the . country in a 
motorboat, over highways and over rail¬ 
roads. I had to duck my head a number 
of times when we went under teln^bone 
wires. You could not tell where ^ 
railroad was or where the hlibway wea 
except by the teleiflione pohM and that 
was in a country ttoat old pooi^ never 


saw under water before. X qpent consid¬ 
erable tbne down there in the mud and 
water deing my best to help the pe<q;>le 
in every way possible. This personal 
contact gave me information which I 
ocMdd not have gained in any other i^y. 

Mr. POAOE. Mr. Speaker, will, the 
gentteman yield? 

Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. I yield 
briefly to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. POAOE. The tabulation in the 
healings shows an estimate of the 
amount of money to be spent on various 
river basins. In order to get the facts, 
I simply want to ask the gentleman if 
that tabulation is intended to foe con- 
flned to money that will be spent upon 
those river basins-or will the funds be 
available for any area that has suffered 
floods during the year 1945? 

Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. Oh, no; the 
tabulation in the hearing Is not restric¬ 
tive. It does not mean that the money 
is going to be used on that list alone. 
We simply provide this money so that 
the engineers can repair the damage 
where they find It in the United States 
in connection with 1945 floods. 

Mr. Speaker. I want to say a word with 
reference to the parliamentary situation. 
This is a Senate bill. I insisted in the 
Flood Control Committee of the House 
that we give conslderaton to the Senate 
bill because it would expedite this leg¬ 
islation. The House Flood Control Com¬ 
mittee voted to strike out section 4 of the 
bill. I deeply regret that action. I de¬ 
plore that section 4 has been taken from 
the bill. I voted in the committee to keep 
it in the bill and I wish 1 had an oppor¬ 
tunity here again to vote for section 4. 
This comes before the House on a mo¬ 
tion to suspend the rules and pass the 
bill as reported out by the House. The 
bill will, therefore, have to be voted up 
or down. Under the parliamentary sit¬ 
uation, there is no chance to offer an 
amendment to get section 4 back into the 
bUl. I have such an amendment In my 
pocket which I would offer if it could be 
done, but the Parliamentarian says there 
is absolutely no way to do it. The only 
thing that can be done, therefore, under 
the parliamentary situation is to pass 
this bin as it is and then seek an appro¬ 
priation through the Appropriations 
Committee. The gentleman from Mis¬ 
souri, Chairman Cannon, of the Ap¬ 
propriations Committee, has a reso¬ 
lution pending to do that, and I shall 
urge him to get it to the floor at the ear¬ 
liest minute possible. I have been dili¬ 
gent in working on this matter since the 
flood happened and I hope for Immediate 
action by the Appropriations Committee. 

Bfr. Speaker, in 1943 when we had a 
iituntion in the Idissouil River Valley 
that was bad I fought as a member of 
the conference committee on that bill to 


get the money for the peoifle in that 
section of the country. 1 was glad to do 
that. Now we in Louisiana are facing 
a bad situation, a situation in which 
many of our people have been driven 
from their homes, their stock drowned 
in tnany cases, their crops destroyed and 
dtiayed, their bams damaged or de- 
stmyed. and in some cases even their 
heoiss have been destroyed and many 
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The unprecedented rains on Hed 
River and its tributaries brought a 
deluge of water down on us far sur¬ 
passing anything the Army engineers 
had ever expected. We had the levees, 
and the levees had been built to with¬ 
stand the highest waters which the Army 
engineers thought possible. But the 
water came much higher than the engi¬ 
neers had ever expected, and the result 
was that the levees were topped or 
broken in many places. Now the Army 
engineers are having to reexamine all 
of their flood-control plans on Red River 
and that whole matter is now under con¬ 
sideration by the engineers and we hope 
to have a further report from them later 
this year. I have urged that they pre¬ 
sent us a plan that will give us protection 
even against the greatest possible flood. 
I have requested the Chief of Engineers 
to see if he could And more sites for 
additional dams like Denison Dam. 
That dam evidently held down the crest 
of the water around a foot and a half. 

If we could And one or more similar 
sites for dams upstream on the Red 
River or its tributaries, it would greatly 
help. I am hoping very much that the 
engineers will be able to work out a 
complete system of protective works on 
Red River so that we shall never again 
have a major flood. Of course, the war 
has handicapped our flood-control pro¬ 
gram. The President impounded all 
flood-control money early in the war. 
That could not be helped. But I hope 
the Army engineers will within a rea¬ 
sonable time be able to work out plans 
for complete protection on Red River 
in the light of this new flood so that 
when the war is over we can go forward 
with our plans. Of course, I am inter¬ 
ested in the Mississippi River, the 
Ouachita River, and all other rivers, 
and as a member of the committee I 
have always sought to help wherever 
possible. _ 

The SPEAKER. The time of the 
gentleman from Louisiana has expired. 

Mr. WHimNOTON. Mr. Speaker. I 
yield to the gentleman from Louisiana 
[Mr. LarcadeI. 

Mr. LARCADE. Mr. Speaker, notwith¬ 
standing two of my colleagues from 
Louisiana have preceded me, I wish to 
call to your attention the fact that the 
legislation under consideration is not for 
the sole benefit of Louisiana. 

On the contrary, this bill is for the 
authorization of appropriations for the 
entire United States for the year 1045 to 
meet the necessary expenses of flood¬ 
lighting activities and emergency repairs 
and restoration of flood-control works 
damaged or destroyed, and reference to 
the hearings before the Flood Control 
Committee on the bill under considera¬ 
tion will disclose that approximately 
$2,850,000 have already been expended 
by the Chief of Engineers for rescue 
work and flood flghtlng in the recent 
severe floods on the Sacramento-San 
Joaquin, Gulf coastal streams and the 
Mississippi River system, including such 
major tributaries as the Ohio, Missouri, 
Arkansas, and White Rivers and their 
tributaries. 

X come from the southern portion of 
the State of Louisiana, and we were for¬ 
tunate in the recent floods, through the 


efforts of the United States engineers, 
the damage in the southern portion of 
the State was not as great as In the 
northern part of the State of Louisiana. 

Most of the damage in the recent floods 
In the South were in the Red River Val¬ 
ley, especially in the States of Arkansas, 
Louisiana and Texas. The southern part 
of Arkansas suffered great damage. In 
north Louisiana that section from 
Shreveport south to Alexandria had mil¬ 
lions of acres of the finest agricultural 
lands Inundated, and thousands of homes 
were destroyed, and the loss of life and 
property was extensive. 

I wonder how many Members of this 
House have seen these floods and the 
damage suffered by those affected ? How 
many of you have seen thousands of 
homes and barns under water with only 
the roofs out. 

Mr. Speaker, water from 31 States 
drains through the State of Louisiana, 
and it is not a local problem, and when 
great damage is done to our flood-control 
system as a result of these floods the least 
that can be done is to rebuild our defen¬ 
sive system of levees, when dsunaged, to 
control and protect us from recurring 
floods. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not think it necessary 
for me to discuss the merits of this bill 
any further, as I think the chairman, 
the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
Whittincton], of the Flood Control 
Committee has made a full and able pre¬ 
sentation of the legislation, and as a 
member of the Flood Control Committee 
I wish to say that having experienced five 
major floods in my State I am most sym¬ 
pathetic to the other States who are 
similarly affected from time to time, and 
I have consistently supported legislation 
to give relief and protection to those sec¬ 
tions of the country affected by flood- 
waters as well as for their protection in 
the future. 

Mr. Speaker, in conclusion, I might say 
that I and the entire Louisiana delegation 
supported and worked for similar legisla¬ 
tion and appropriations during the years 
1943 and 1944 for the Missouri River 
Valley, and the legislation under con¬ 
sideration is for the same purpose as 
covered in that legislation. 

The committee considers it urgent 
that the repairs to the levees and flood- 
control works recently damaged be made 
as soon as possible so that the structures 
will provide effective flood protection as 
soon as possible in the areas affected, for 
it is possible that there will be further 
damaging floods during this year, and 
therefore immediate relief i^ould be 
provided. 

Mr. Sneaker, I trust that this bill will 
-be enacted unanimously. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 1 minute t o the gentleman from 
Arkansas [Mr. Gathikgs]. 

Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, I trust 
that the committee will keep section 3 in 
this bill. May I say that the people who 
farm in my district are greatly in need 
of farm machinery. There Is a serious 
shortage of farm labor an over the 
country. Such a condition can only be 
remedied by making avallatne sufficient 
farm implements for the use of the farm¬ 
ers. Especially is this true in the flooded 
areas of the country. About one-fourth 


of my district has lately been Ciivered by 
water. Many thousands of acres have 
been inundated, and this land is the most 
fertile to be found anywhere in America. 
Those farmers are in distress. They need 
tractors, they need farm machinery, 
they need equipment. I hope that when 
you cast your vote on the amendment 
that will be offered by the gentleman 
from Massachusetts that you will keep 
section 3 in this bill. To do so means 
that these farmers from the flooded areas 
can make a crop this year. I also want 
to commend the Committee on Flood 
Control for bringing this bill to the House 
with such dispatch. It passed the Senate 
on May 10, and hearings were held in 
the committee on the following Monday. 
This is urgent legislation as these levees 
must be repaired without delay. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, wUl the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GATHINGS. I yield to my col¬ 
league from Arkansas. 

Mr. HARRIS. I understand the gen¬ 
tleman from Massachusetts made an an¬ 
nouncement a moment ago that he would 
not offer an amendment to strike out 
section 3. He therefore will, so far as he 
is concerned, permit it to remain in the 
bill. 

Mr. GATHINGS. I hope that he does 
not offer such an amendment. The 
farmers in the areas affected by the re¬ 
cent flood waters should be given every 
inducement and encouragement to meet 
the farm goals In order to produce the 
expanded needs of foods and fibers for a 
Nation at war. for the armed forces, the 
civilian population, and the starving peo¬ 
ples of liberated countries. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield myself 1 minute. 

Mr. Speaker. I would like to say in con¬ 
clusion, as I said in the beginning, that 
the language in sections 1 and 2 is iden¬ 
tical with the language passed in 1943 
and 1944. This bill covers emergency 
work for the floods that occurred in 1945 
or that will occur hereafter during this 
year. The language with reference to the 
use of funds previously appropriated is 
the language that occurs in the river 
and harbor bill where we make provision 
for preliminary surveys in connection 
with those works; In other words, the 
language concerning the use of emer¬ 
gency funds to be reimbursed out of the 
appropriations made as authorized in 
this bill is language that obtains in flood 
control emergency bills. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, will the gen¬ 
tleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I yield to the 
gentleman from Arkansas. 

Mr. HAYS. Is it the opinion that this 
language with reference to the strength¬ 
ening of levees is broad enough to cover 
the raising of levees? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. The gentleman 
is correct, where the levees were dam¬ 
aged or destroyed and have to be rebuilt. 

The SPEAKER. All time has expired. 

Mr, CLASON. Mr. Speaker, a parlia¬ 
mentary Inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
&tate it. 

Mr CLASON. Several persons have 
asked me if it is In order to offer amend¬ 
ments to the bill on the floor. It is my 
understanding that it is not. 
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The SPEAKER. No amendxttents are 
in order unless they were Included In the 
motion, and such amendmnsts are now 
pending. 

The question is on suspending the rules 
and pacing the hill. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. Johnson of 
Indiana) there were—ayes 127, noes l. 

So (two-thirds having voted in favor 
thereof) the rules were suspended and 
the bill was passed. 

lOBBSAOB FROM THE SENATE 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Oatling, its enrolling clerk, announced 
that the Senate had passed without 
amendment bills, a joint resolution, and 
a concurrent resolution of the House of 
the following titles: 

H.B.244. An act for the r^ef of AdeU 
Brown and Alice Brown; 

H.R. 533. An act authorising the State of 
Minnesota Department of Highways to con¬ 
struct. maintain, and operate a free highway 
bridge across the Mississippi River at or near 
Hastings. Minn.; 

H. R. 780. An act for the relief of the legal 
guardian of Vonnle Jones, a minor; 

H.R.856. An act for the relief of Frances 
Biewer; 

H. R. 870. An act for the relief of Ed WU- 
Uams; 

H.R.004. An act for the relief of Fred A. 
Lower; 

H.R.080. An act for the reUef of Mrs. 
Gladys Stout: 

H. R. 1016. An act for the relief of Capt. 
Millard L. lYeadweU; 

B.B.1054. An act for the relief of Mis. 
MAry Karalls; 

H. B. 1060. An act for the relief of Sidney B. 
Walton; 

H.R. 1184. An act to autbcolze Slater 
Branch Bridge and Road Club to construct, 
maintain, and operate a free suspension 
bridge across the Tug Fork, at the Big Sandy 
River at or near Williamson. W. Va.; 

H.R. 1241. An act for the relief of Maiga- 
let M. Meersman; 

B. R* 1260. An act for the relief of Dr. 
Walter L. Jackson and City-County Hospital: 

H. R. 2847. An act lor the relief of Lee 
Graham; 

R. R. 1888. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Alma BAdlette and Ansel Adkins; 

H. B. 1561. An aet for the relief at the 
legal guardian of Ismls Clniglio; 

H.R. 1608. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Bessie I. Clay; 

B. R 1602. An act for the relief of Robert 
Lee Slade; 

< H. B. 1652. An act granting the consent of 
Congress to the State of Louisiana to con¬ 
struct, maintain, and operate a free high¬ 
way bridge across the Mltsl«ippi River at 
or near Mew Orleans, La.; 

H. R. 1668. An act authorising the Depart¬ 
ment of Highways of the State of Minnesota 
to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge 
across the Pigeon River; 

H. R. 1848. An act for the relief of Domen¬ 
ico Strangio; 

H. B. 1M7. An act for the relief of Franeis 
X. Servaitee; 

H. R 1877. An act for the relief of Major 
William Peyton Tidwell; 

H. R. 1910. An act for the relief of Frank 
Lore and Blizabeth Vldotto; 

R.R. 1982. An act for the rSUef of Joe^h 
Branette; 

RiR. 8006. An act for the relief of Boyd 

R MaOk. 

B. B. 8088. An act to provide for the akt- 
tiemettt cC M Sh ns of snUjtary personnel and 
civilian empiioyeei of the War Department or 
of the Army w Uamefe 4o or destme- 
tk>n, capture, ok abandaament of pemonal 


property occurring incident to their etrvloe: 

H. R. 2129. An act for the relief of Bdward 
Lawrence Kunae; 

H. B. 2361. An act for the relief at Alex¬ 
ander Sawyer: 

H.R.2T01. An act for the relief of Mar¬ 
garet J. Pow; 

H. J. Res. 177. Joint resolution repealing 
a portion of the appropriation azKl contract 
authorisation available to the Maritime Com¬ 
mission; and 

H. Con. Res. 67. Concurrent resolution au¬ 
thorising the printing of additional copies 
of Senate Decument Ko. 47. current 
session, entitled **Atrocitle8 and Other Con¬ 
ditions in Concentration Camps in Germany," 
being a report of the joint committee which 
visited Germany to inveetlgate concentra¬ 
tion camps. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the report of the com¬ 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend¬ 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
2907) entitled *'An act making appro¬ 
priations for the Navy Department and 
the naval service for the fiscal year end¬ 
ing June 30, 1946, and for other pur¬ 
poses.*^ 

The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the amendment of the 
House to the amendment of the Senate 
numbered 16 to the foregoing bilL 

The message also announced that the 
President pro tempore has appointed Mr. 
Bauclsy and Mr. BitxwsTBa members of 
the joint select committee on the part 
of the Senate, as provided for in the 
act of August 6, 1939, entitled **An act 
to provide for the dispositioii of certain 
records of the United States Qovem- 
ment,'* for the disposition of executive 
papers in the following departments and 
agencies: 

I. Department of Agriculture. 

2. Department of Commerce. 

3. Department of Labor. 

4. Department of the Navy. 

5. Department of the Treasury. 

6. Federal Security Agency. 

7. Office of Censorship. 

EXTENSICBT CH^ RBMARXB 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that all Mem¬ 
bers who spoke on the bill just passed 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
revise and extend their remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PRZC8 oi HUnois asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the RBOoao and Uudude a newspaper 
article, 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, on BCay 
IS I was granted permission to ext^d 
my remarks in the iSacoxsL and include a 
certain document 1 am inlokmed that it 
exceeds two pages of the BadOttS and that 
the cost will be $181,40. I aiflt unanimous 
consent that it be printed in the Riooiu) 
notwithstanding that fact. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the genttonun from 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MILL S aiSced and was given per¬ 
mission to extend his remarlB In Ifie 
Rbcobd and include cert^ charts. 

Mr. CARNAHAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks la tbe 


Rbcoss in two Instances and include in 
one a radio address he delivered yester¬ 
day afternoon and in the other an edi¬ 
torial from the 6t. Louis Post-Dispatch. 

Mr. MILLER of Califomla asked and 
was given permission to extend his re¬ 
marks in the Riooiu) and include an 
editorial. 

Mr. MURDCXSK asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Rxooso. 

Mr. GEARHART asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Ricoro in two instances, and to include 
in one a paper by Dr. John Lee Coulter 
entitled '^Unfortunate Use of Statistics,** 
and in another certain reports and tabut- 
lations by the Tariff Commission and the 
Department of Commerce. 

Mr. ELSTON asked and was given per¬ 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Rxcoso and include an editorial from 
the Cincinnati Enquirer. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts asked 
and was given permission to extend her 
remarks in the Rsoobo and include a 
radio address delivered over the NBC 
system on Friday, the 18th. with regard 
to a department of Veterans* Affcdrs. 

Mr. EXITS (at the request of Mrs. 
Roobbs of Massachusetts) was given per¬ 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Rioord and include two telegrams. 

Mr. 8CHWABB of Oklahoma asked and 
was given permission to extend his re¬ 
marks in the Record in two instances 
and include in one a letter from a constit¬ 
uent and in the other an editorial from 
the Washington Times-Herald. 

Mr. HOPE asked and was given per¬ 
mission to extend his remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord and include a letter. 

Mr. GAVIN asked and was given per¬ 
mission. to extend his remarks in tbe 
Record and include an article from the 
TUnes-Herald. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of North Dakota 
asked and was given permission to extend 
his remarks in the Reooiid and Include a 
set of resolutloiis asking for the continua¬ 
tion of the Price Control Act with cer¬ 
tain reforms. 

Mr. JENKINS asked and was given per¬ 
mission to extend his remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord and include a report by the Republi¬ 
can Congressional Food Study Commit¬ 
tee to the gentlemen from Massachusetts, 
Hon. JosEPB W. Martin. Jr. 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker. I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
in the Record and include the language 
of the citation in connection with t^ 
conferring of a Distinguished Service 
Cross on a very distinguished soldier from 
my ho me to wn who lost bis life recently. 

Tbe SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of tbe gentleinan fyom Ohio? 

Ihere was no cbjecticm. 

flPBOiAL ooMiirrm to mvmxoATB 

FOOD 0BOBTAOBB 

Mr. ANDERSON Of New Mexico. Mr. 
fi^^eeiker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the House Special Committee to Inves* 
tigate Food fittiortages have until mid* 
n^ht tonig ht to fi le a report. 

The PPEAQR. is there objectioii to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
li^co? 

Ihere was no objeohon. 
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TIIE DEUTSCH CASE 

Mr. KOPPLEMANN. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and ex¬ 
tend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Con¬ 
necticut? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. KOPPLEMANN. Mr. Speaker, 
during the week end I received numer¬ 
ous telegrams and letters from my dis¬ 
trict urging that I vote against the con¬ 
tempt action contemplated against Al¬ 
bert Deutsch. Of course, I am going to 
vote against it. 

I was one of four Members of the 
House who voted against the original 
resolution for a House investigation of 
the Veterans’ Administration. I feared 
at the time that the investigation might 
result in exactly what has happened. 

There is no perfection in Government 
administration. There is bound to he 
lack of understanding and Incompe¬ 
tence in human being and those short¬ 
comings are bound to be reflected in the 
administration of public projects. The 
miracle is that so much good work is 
done so well. When inefficiency creates 
widespread public resentment an investi¬ 
gation is in order, but the investigation 
must be fair, thorough, and pointed at 
eliminating the causes of criticism. 

It was apparent from the beginning 
that House investigation of the Veterans’ 
Administration would suffer from lack 
of a fair attempt to get down to the 
rock-bottom facts and really correct the 
conditions causing criticism. It is ob¬ 
vious from this Deutsch incident that 
the real issues were to be clouded by an 
attempt to indict the people who had 
the courage to offer evidence. 

The result is that Congress is being 
made the butt of ridicule. 

It is a great comfort to the American 
people to know that so many Members 
of Congress, members of the investigat¬ 
ing committee included, have announced 
that they will not support the contempt 
action should it reach the House for a 
vote. ^ 

It should be voted down so emphati¬ 
cally that no Member of the American 
Congress will ever attempt it again. It 
should be voted down so emphatically 
that every member of a congressional in¬ 
vestigation committee will always hold 
before him the real issues at stake and 
not seek an opportunity to get person¬ 
ally even with some newspaper news re¬ 
porter or person who differs with him 
in principle or in method. 

COOPERATIVE AGRICULTURAL EXTEN¬ 
SION WORK 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the bill (S. 383) to pro¬ 
vide for the further development of co¬ 
operative agricultural extension work, 
with House amendments thereto, insist 
on the Hou.se amendments, and agree to 
the conference asked by the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Vir¬ 
ginia? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none, and appoints the following 
conferees: Messrs. Plannaoan, Zibsm b x - 
MAN, Paci, Hopb, and Kinzbr. 


FREIGHT HATES 

Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Speaker, every 
fair-minded citizen of the United States, 
and I am sure by far the greater number 
of our people fall into that classiflcatlon, 
rejoices to learn of the progress being 
made in the elimination of the age-old 
policy of freight-rate discrimination 
against the South and West. 

Long before I came to Congress I 
began studsdng freight rates as they 
applied to our section of the country as 
compared with those applicable to other 
sections. At each session of the Con¬ 
gress in which I have been permitted to 
serve I have introduced bills seeking to 
correct this unjustified policy of freight- 
rate discrimination. 

It was good to learn the Supreme 
Court some weeks ago assumed jurisdic¬ 
tion of the controversy, and now it is of 
special interest that the Interstate Com¬ 
merce Commission has rendered what is 
referred to as “the most important deci¬ 
sion in its history,” which will lift this 
unjustified burden from southern and 
western sections of our great country. 

I hope the decision will make unneces¬ 
sary further consideration of my bill now 
pending in the Seventy-ninth Congress 
as H. R. 1272. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen¬ 
tleman has expired. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. HAVENNER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Record and to include 
therein a letter he received from the 
California Wine Institute. 

FREIGHT RATES 

Mr. PATRICK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ala¬ 
bama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATRICK. Mr. Speaker, the 
South is pouring out its gratitude, and 
many from my district have asked that 
I express the profound appreciation of 
the people of that entire area in the 
elimination of the internal tariff wall 
which has been established for so long 
as an inequality of transportation rates 
throughout the Nation. 

This long-awaited adjustment was 
made possible by the Transportation 
Act of 1940. coauthored by Senator Lis¬ 
ter Hill of Alabama and the gentleman 
from Georgia, Congressman Robert 
Ramspeck. Section S-’B of that act di¬ 
rected the Interstate Commerce Com¬ 
mission to study the rate between the 
rate territories and take action against 
unfair inequalities. Section A was 
amended so as to make it unlawful to 
discriminate between regions. 

The first speech made by me after my 
arrival here as a part of the Seventy- 
fifth Congress was on the subject of un¬ 
just transportation rate dlserlmlnations, 


and, of course, it is now a great joy for 
me to report that it was my committee 
through which Mr. Hill and the gentle¬ 
man from Georgia LMr. Ramspeck] 
brought this legislation into the House 
and I helped to get it to the floor and 
helped to pass it into law. It is so good 
to see that we did not labor in vain. 

The discrimination removal was an¬ 
nounced last Saturday and this action 
of high authority has come as the answer 
to a long and sincere prayer from the 
Southland. 

We are supremely thankful to Gov¬ 
ernor Arnall and other Governors, along 
with the Governor of our State, Gov¬ 
ernor Sparks, whose work was so im¬ 
portant in getting Justice done under 
this legislation. 

The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Cali¬ 
fornia [Mr. VooRHis] is recognized for 
1 hour. 

PEACE OR ONLY AN ARMISTICE 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, on May 8, 1945, I introduced 
House Concurrent Resolution 55. That 
resolution reads as follows: 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That it is the sense 
of the Congress that it shall be the policy of 
the Government and its agencies and repre¬ 
sentatives (a) to employ such means as may 
be necessary to prevent the economic, finan¬ 
cial, or technical resources of nations which 
arc or have been at war with the United 
States in the Second World War from finding 
a haven or an opportunity for the direct or 
indirect rebuilding of the future war poten¬ 
tial of such enemy nations In any neutral 
nation or any other nation; (b) to take such 
means as may be necessary to prevent any 
citizens, organizations, or corporations of the 
United States taking any action which would 
contribute, through cartel agreements or 
otherwise, to the rebuilding of the future war 
potential of such enemy nations. 

I have asked for this time in order to 
explain to the House the urgent reasons 
which prompted me to introduce this res¬ 
olution and which led me to urge with 
all of the earnestness and vigor at my 
command that the Foreign Affairs Com¬ 
mittee act promptly and favorably 
upon it. 

JUST IN TIME 

Mr. Speaker, from several sources I 
have heard the report that VE-day came 
just in the nick of time that Germany 
was on the point of developing a new and 
yet more terrible weapon which even at 
the last hour might conceivably have 
turned our victory into defeat had Gen¬ 
eral Eisenhower not pressed every ad¬ 
vantage, thrown all his resources into the 
fight and brought about the defeat of 
Nazi Germany when he did. 

Whether or not these reports are ac¬ 
curate in every detail, we know that Ger¬ 
man science, devoted as it was to devising 
ever more terrible weapons of destruc¬ 
tion, was making terrifying progress all 
through the war period. We also know 
that in the period between the First 
World War and the Second World War, 
the one most important development 
which led to World War II was the 
growth of German war industries and the 
exten^n of the control of German car¬ 
tels over the economies of other nations. 
For without these things Hitler might 
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have shouted all he pleased and still his 
power to make war would have been in¬ 
sufficient to enable him to embark upon a 
career of aggression. We know also that 
in the building up of this war potential 
of Germany the German industrialists 
did not have to work alone. To our 
shame be it said that they had plenty of 
help, some of it no doubt inadvertent, 
from banking houses, monopolies, and 
' the huge industries of France, Britain, 
and the United States, and a number of 
other countries. 

At the outset of this speech I want to 
make my own general position clear. I 
have stated in previous speeches that in 
my Judgment the only circumstance un¬ 
der which the breaking up of Germany 
into a number of small states would 
make sense would be, if a general Euro¬ 
pean federation w re going to be formed. 
Neither would 1 advocate any policy 
which would deliberately impose want 
and destitution upon the common people 
of Germany, although I certainly believe 
that Germany should be required to the 
extent of her ability to rebuild what has 
been destroyed in other coimtrles and in 
the period of rehabilitation the needs of 
the people whom the Nazis have con¬ 
quered and oppressed should certainly 
come ahead of the needs of Germany it¬ 
self. I do not think it is possible or prac¬ 
tical to render Germany merely an agri¬ 
cultural nation nor do I want my speech 
to be interpreted as proposing to take 
from Germany the means of support or a 
balanced economic order. I simply be¬ 
lieve that the revival of German military 
power must be prevented by every means 
at our command. And certainly it is 
going to be impossible to accomplish this 
purpose unless the Allied Powers know 
what they are dealing with—unless Ger¬ 
man industry is prevented from utilizing 
its old methods to spread Itself all over 
the continent of Europe and beyond the 
seas, thus leaving an utterly uncontrol- 
able task confronting the Allied occupa¬ 
tion authorities and later the Allied 
bodies which must seek to prevent the re¬ 
armament of Germany. Furthermore, 
there is all the difference in the world 
between a balanced domestic economy in 
Germany on the one hand and the fan¬ 
tastic power which German cartels ex¬ 
erted over the economies of most of the 
nations of the world in the period be¬ 
tween the two World Wars. I am not 
speaking today against the first of these 
things, but I am speaking with all the 
emphasis at my command against the 
second one. 

WHAT MADE KXTLEB POS8XBLI7 

For the second time in a generation 
the world has been drenched in blood 
by German political and military ambi¬ 
tion. But neither Hitler nor any other 
would-he superman would have dared 
bring on World War n had he not been 
effectively backed by and had his mili¬ 
tary power not been based upon Ger¬ 
man Industrial, scientific, technical, and 
financial genius. Even this would not, In 
all probability, have been sufficient to 
launch Germany on her course of at- 
trignfirrt world conquest had German 
war preparations not been aided and 
^^AbeUed by the almost Insane desire on 
^ the part of powerful interests in the 


United States, England, and other coun¬ 
tries to fortify their monopolistic posi¬ 
tions. In a recent column in the Wash¬ 
ington Post. Paul Winkler accurately 
sets forth the role of the German indus- 
triedlsts: 

But the fact Is that the entire history 
of the Nasi regime is doeely interwoven with 
the activities of the leading industrialists, 
who put the Naals Into power and cooper¬ 
ated closely with them thereafter, not oxUy as 
individuals, but particularly through their 
official industrial organisations. It would 
be leas accurate to describe their relations 
afterward as having been characteriied by 
the acceptance of Nasi objectives on the part 
of the Industrialists as by the acceptance of 
the industrialists' objectives by the Nasis. 
For in the blood purge of June 1043, carried 
out after Hitler had gone to the Rhineland 
to consult with his industrialist backers, ho 
cleaned out of his movement the elements 
which bad begun to worry the Industrialists, 
and thereafter he followed falthfuUy the 
path of nationalistic aggrandisement which 
had distinguished these industrialists long 
before any Nasi movement existed. 

The question that confronts us today 
and the question that we must answer 
correctly If World War HI is to be avoid¬ 
ed is whether we are going to permit 
history to repeat itself. Those in many 
countries who believe in '^business as 
usual.” even with the late enemy, are 
already busily at work, and have been for 
a long time. It will take, in my Judg¬ 
ment, all the earnestness and determina¬ 
tion of patriotic Americans to prevent 
another throttling of world commerce by 
German-dominated cartels and another 
building up of Gennany’s power to make 
war by the very same methods that were 
employed after World War I. 

TWO MOETINQS 

Out in San Francisco, representatives of 
the nations of the world are at this very 
hour wrestling with the problems of world 
peace, attempting to form an organiza¬ 
tion which can be depended upon to 
prevent aggression and war in the future. 
But over against the San Francisco meet- 
big we must, unfortunately, put the story 
of another meeting held In Lisbon, Por¬ 
tugal. not so long ago. This meeting took 
place in May and June of 1944. One of 
the moving figures behind the Lisbon 
meeting was, it appears, one Daniel 
Helneman, an American citizen and chief 
representative in the United States of the 
Sofina Co. (Societe Finandere de Trans¬ 
ports et Dlkiterprises Industrielles). A 
huge public-utility holding company 
founded In Bruasds in 1928, registered at 
present in Panama, keeping its books in 
Cuba, its managerial offices in New York, 
its technical staff in Lisbon. There is 
substantial. If not controlling, German 
Interest in most of the public utility con¬ 
cerns which belong to the Safina group. 
They are scattered over Europe, 6ou^ 
America, and other parts of the wodd. 

There were in attendance at this Lis¬ 
bon meeting representatives of British, 
French, German, Amencan, Italian, 
Spanish, and Swiss manufactuiera. Some 
of the most outstanding industrial firms 
in these countries were represented there. 
Among the German companies whleh 
were represented are I. O. Fmben, Shein 
Metall, Roechling, and Krupp. In aome 
Instances Portuguese, SpaiSUh, and fiwlts 
agents represented these Oennan coOi- 


panics. Some of the largest of American 
concerns were presented probably by 
their European agents. From Spain came 
Juan ISardi, whose extensive headings in 
Spain are now controlled by I. O. Farben- 
industrie. Generally speaking, the 
Spanish representatives who attended 
the meeting are connected with Daniel 
Helneman and Sofina, which for many 
years has been managing and protecting 
German-owned or at least partially Oer- 
man-Qfwned companies located all over 
the world. Just before the war Heine- 
man was living in Brussels. For a num¬ 
ber of yean he was closely connected with 
the Deutsche Bank and the German 
electrical trust. One week before the in¬ 
vasion of Brussels, Hitler himself pro¬ 
vided a special guard to enable Heine- 
man to get away from Brussels carrying 
important documents, securities, and 
large amounts of cash. The ostensible 
purpose of this Lisbon meeting was to 
get the affairs of the Sofina Co. in proper 
order, particularly its subsidiaries lo¬ 
cated in western Europe and Latin- 
America, but another very evident pur¬ 
pose of the meeting was to facilitate the 
protection of German interests in neutral 
countries or even In Allied countries out¬ 
side the borders of Germany. For it is 
significant that the Lisbon meeting was 
held Just prior to General Elsenhower’s 
landing on the Normandy beaches and 
therefore Just in the nick of time to enable 
the Germans to complete their arrange¬ 
ments for operation from such a vantage 
point as Spain and to keep their cartel 
agreements intact. For as 1 shall show 
as I go along in this speech those cartel 
agreements have in most instances been 
only suspended for the duration of the 
war, not denounced or nullified by the 
fact that a world of human beings has 
been engaged in a Ufe-and-death strug¬ 
gle around the globe. Neither political 
boundaries, nor battle lines, nor decla¬ 
rations of war, nor peace treaties, nor na¬ 
tional governments have affected in the 
past or are affecting today this world¬ 
wide struggle for economic monopoly 
power. 

STEPS TO WAR 

We have sworn that it shall not hap¬ 
pen again. But It is happening and 
apparently it is happening according to 
plan. The Junker generals have al¬ 
ready, Judging from press dispatches, 
succeeded in shifting almost completely 
blame for the war onto the Nazis and 
have emerged as the only coherent pow¬ 
erful group in all Germany. Not only 
that but the German General Staff may 
even succeed in making itself the liaison 
between the Allies and the Oennan peo¬ 
ple. General Eisenhower’s sharp re¬ 
buke of a few days ago with regard to 
the treatment accorded Hermann Goer- 
ing and other high-ranking German of¬ 
ficers was indication that the general 
sees clearly the danger in this regard. 

1 cannot believe that our memories are 
going to prove so sSiort that we will fail 
to recognize the real war danger of the 
future. On November 18,1944, the 8ub- 
oommittee on War Bdobilleation of the 
Senate Committee on Mfhtary Allah's 
Issued its report, No. 4, In that report 
we can read the story of what happened 
to turn apparent miUtair defeat of Oer- • 
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many in the First World War into indus¬ 
trial, economic, and technical victory 
and to make Hitler's mad career pos¬ 
sible. The report tells of the plans of 
the German cartelists after World War I. 
To quote one paragraph: 

The Industrial and military renascence of 
Germany which the cartelists promoted In¬ 
volved related objectives. The cartel groups 
were vitally Interested in resuming interna¬ 
tional relationships in order to recapture 
profitable world markets in such industries 
as dyestuffs, pharmaceuticals, and military 
optical goods. They wished to consolidate 
their position at home by cutting out their 
domestic competitors from any share of in¬ 
ternational trade and by strengthening their 
monopoly hold on production and employ¬ 
ment. The munitions Industries which had 
built up profitable and efficient methods 
of production during the war desired to 
preserve their techniques, know-how, and 
skilled personnel by resuming immediately 
military production. And, finally, the car¬ 
telists sought to prepare Germany for a 
war of aggression which would ultimately 
give them world-wide industrial dominion. 

The worst of it was that these plans 
came within an ace of succeeding and 
that the only thing that ultimately kept 
them from succeeding was the united, 
all-out, sacrificial effort or our own coun¬ 
try and all of the other most powerful 
countries of the world with the exception 
of Japan. The Senate committee re¬ 
port points out at least one reason why 
the German plans were so successful. 
It says: 

The trends toward monopoly domination 
of Industry in the United States. Great 
Britain, France, and other countries pro¬ 
duced an environment in which German 
cartel groups could conduct negotiations for 
the division of world markets in an aus¬ 
picious climate of opinion. The emergence 
of consolidated and powerful monopolistic 
interests in American, French, and British 
industry made it possible for Germany’s 
cartel groups to strike a series of bargains 
and cartel agreements which resulted in 
virtual elimination of competition in vast 
segments of world Industry while at the 
same time fortifying the spheres of influ¬ 
ence which the German groups had re¬ 
gained. 

Protected in this way German indus¬ 
trialists were able to evade the disarma¬ 
ment provisions of the Treaty of Ver¬ 
sailles and to establish plant after plant 
in neutral countries for the rebuilding 
of the war potential of Germany. Zeiss 
& Co., the monopolist in Germany of 
optical glass manufacture established a 
factory in Holland known as Nedinsco. 
To quote from the Senate report again: 

In order to evade the restrictive proviaions 
of the Versailles Treaty, Zeiss established a 
factory in Holland, known as Nedinsco, to 
which Bausch & Lomb agreed to refer for¬ 
eign orders. 

The Senate report refers to Bausch & 
Lomb as "the American cartel partner" 
of Zeiss & Co. The Krupp Co., suppliers 
of the bulk of German heavy armament 
during both World Wars was able to nul¬ 
lify the restrictions of the Treaty of Ver¬ 
sailles by transferring its patents, its 
licenses, and its secret processes of manu¬ 
facture to a Swedish armament firm, 
Bofors, in exchange for shares of stock 
in that company. Thus Krupp never 
stopped its manufacture and research 
into new tsrpes of armaments. Where it 
was not convenient or possible to phys¬ 


ically transfer activities to other coun¬ 
tries, the Germans accomplished the 
same purpose by financial means. In¬ 
deed it was not until a short time ago 
that it was revealed that the shares of 
stock in the Berlin to Bagdad Railroad 
which were owned by the German Gov¬ 
ernment at the time of the First World 
War, had been placed with the notorious 
Schroeder Bank in London. This same 
bank has been, to say the least, not only 
a mouthpiece of Nazi finance, but during 
the present war has continued right 
along to do a tremendous business both 
in England and the United States. 

I could go on and further document 
this story, but I believe it to be unneces¬ 
sary. The outstanding fact is that Ger¬ 
many was never disarmed after the First 
World War because German armament 
Industries, technical skill, patents, and 
financial resources were successfully 
transferred to neutral and other coun¬ 
tries and because under the cartel agree¬ 
ments entered into even with corpora¬ 
tions in Britain and America, these Ger¬ 
man plans received substantial protec¬ 
tion, if not positive help. The hearings 
before the Truman committee of the 
Senate produced the following docu¬ 
ment dated April 20, 1938, setting forth 
a point of view of the Standard Oil Co. 
of New Jersey concerning its agreement 
with I. G. Farbenindustrie, with particu¬ 
lar reference to synthetic rubber and 
other patents held exclusively by Stand¬ 
ard under its agreement with I. G. Far¬ 
benindustrie: 

Until we have this permlsslqp (from Ger¬ 
many), there is absojutely nothing we can 
do, and we must be especially careful not to 
moke any move whatsoever, even on a purely 
Informal, personal, or friendly basis, without 
the consent of our friends. We know some of 
the difficulties they have, both from business 
complications and Interrelation with the rub¬ 
ber and chemical trade In the United States, 
and from a national standpoint in Germany, 
but we do not know the whole situation, and 
since under the agreement they have full^ 
control over the exploitation of this process, 
the only thing we can do Is to continue to 
press for authority to act, but In the mean¬ 
time loyally preserve the restrictions they 
have put on us. 

May I say, Mr. Speaker, that on this 
very day, after my speech was all pre¬ 
pared for delivery and all typed and 
ready to be given, in my mail which I 
read for this day I received enough evi¬ 
dence on this subject to make another 
whole speech. Part of it was evidence to 
the effect that only a few dajrs ago there 
walked into the American Embassy at 
Madrid representatives of the Spanish 
subsidiary of the German Schering 
Corp., the biggest drug company in 
Germany, with a proposition that the 
Spanish subsidiary of Schering A. G. 
Berlin and the American Schering Co., 
of Bloomfield, N. J., should merge in or¬ 
der that relationships with the German 
company might be closer. I do not mean 
to say this proposition was accepted or 
anything of the kind. But I merely give 
you that to indicate in some degree what 
is going on. Only a fraction of it will be 
in this speech. 

I have here a little leaflet published in 
New York City. It carries the title "Be¬ 
tween the Lines. The Christian Lay¬ 
man's Information Service." It came to 


my attention only a few moments ago. 
At the top of the second column it con¬ 
tains this paragraph: 

“Don’t fraternize” is the order hammered 
at our troops in Germany. At the same time 
In Wall Street, Washington, London, and 
Paris the cartel monopoly groups, which con¬ 
trol the world’s supply of rubber, tin, oil, and 
chemicals, are meeting and making plans to 
cooperate with German Industry as soon as 
hostilities cease. “Don't fraternize” Is the 
slogan plastered all around the tired, dust- 
covered GI, who is glad to see any face that 
smiles and doesn’t wear an iron hat. “Don’t 
fraternize”*—that is for the doughboy who is 
so exhausted and sick of blood and war that 
he could weep at the sight of any open-faced 
youngster with clean yellow hair and blue 
eyes. But “don’t fraternize” is not for the 
old fellows who made the guns, sold the oil. 
and exchanged the secrets on patents and 
powders, for theirs Is the sacred fraternity of 
power and profits. 

That little paragraph might well be 
the text of my speech. 

“BUSINESS AS USUAL” 

On March 15 and 16.1939, a conference 
occurred at Dusseldorf immediately fol¬ 
lowing the invasion of Czechoslovakia by 
Germany on March 14. 

In effect, this conference was the eco¬ 
nomic counterpart of the Munich agree¬ 
ment. The delegates present represented 
the Federation of British Industries and 
the Reichsgruppe Industrie, the ofiBcial 
organization of German industry under 
the Nazis. The Federation of British 
Industries, a voluntary organization, is 
reported to be the largest association of 
manufacturers in the world. The dele¬ 
gates to this conference issued a Joint 
communique, the principal provisions of 
which were as follows: 

The Reichsgruppe Industrie and the Fed¬ 
eration of British Industries, having con¬ 
cluded a general discussion on Anglo-German 
trade relations. Issue the following agreed 
statement: 

1. The two organizations welcome the op¬ 
portunity which these discussions have given 
of developing still further the friendly rela¬ 
tions which have existed between the two 
bodies for so many years. 

* * * * • 

4. The two bodies are agreed that the ob¬ 
jective to be attained Is that the export of 
all countries should be conducted in such a 
way as to Insure a fair return for the pro¬ 
ducers of those countries. Hence It Is agreed 
that It Is essential to replace destructive 
competition wherever It may be found by 
constructive cooperation, designed to foster 
the expansion of world trade, to the mutual 
benefit of Great Britain, Germany, and all 
other countries. 

5. The two organizations are agreed that 
It Is desirable that individual Industries in 
both countries should endeavor to arrive at 
Industrial agreements which will eliminate 
destructive competition, wherever occurring, 
but prices must be fixed at such a level as 
not to dimlplsh the buying power of the 
consumers. 

6. The two organizations realize that agree¬ 
ments upon prices or other factors between 
Germany and Great Britain are only a step, 
'although a most important step, toward a 
more ordered system of world trade. They 
would welcome the participation of other 
nations in such agreements. 

***** 

8. The two organizations realize that in 
certain cases the advantages of agreements 
hetweAi the industries of two countries or of 
a group of countries may be nulllfleci by 
competition from the Industry in some other 
country that refuses to become a party to 
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the agreement. In auch elreuniatancea it 
may be necessary for the oaganteatioiis to 
obtain the help ol their governments and 
the two organUsatlons agree to collaborate 
In seeking that help. 

9. The two organleations agree that It is 
their objective to ensure that as a result of 
an agreement between their industries un¬ 
healthy oompetttloii shall be removed. Their 
aim is to aeoore ae co m p le te cooperation as 
possible throughout the industrial structure 
of their respe^ve countries. 

10. The two organisations have agreed to 
nee their best endeavors to promote and 
foster negotlatlosis between Individual in- 
dustrlea m their respective countries. They 
are encouraged in this task owing to the 
fact that a constderable number of agree- 
menta between individual Oermon and Brit¬ 
ish industrial groups are already in existence. 
There it thus available a targe body of ex- 
podenoe which inspires confidence that an 
Immediate extension of this policy is both 
practicable and advantageous. 

They are glad to state that approximately 
a further 50 industrial groups have already 
signified their willingness in principle to 
negotiate at an early date. 

They also report with satisfaction that ne¬ 
gotiations have already been started and are 
now place between 10 Industrial 

groups. 

The outbreak of the war prevented the 
ultimate execution of the tenns of this 
agreement. Recent events Indicate, how¬ 
ever, that the point of view which made 
such an agreement possible is very much 
alive despite the knowledge which we 
have gained oonoeming German aims and 
despite the many exposures which have 
been made of German methods of war¬ 
fare. 

Mr. PH1LLIF6. Mr. Speaker, will the 
genUeman yield? 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I yield 
to the gentl eman from California. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. The gentleman Is 
making a very interesting statement. Is 
it the gentleman's contention that this 
organization in Germany was only the 
German industries or were there other 
nations involved in this meeting and 
a greem ent to which the gentleman* 
refers? 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. What I 
am reterzlngto now is a meeting between 
the Relchsgruppe Industrie, which was 
Ifte a manufacturers* assodatian of Ger¬ 
many, under the Nazis and the British 
Federation of Industries, Just those two, 
meeting at Dusseldorf in 1938. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. This meeting to which 
the gentleman referred a moment ago, 
or conference, were those United States 
groups or were they groups which had 
previously had high German ownership? 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. No. I 
understand that some of those were 
purely American industries. 

B€r. PHIULIPS. And the gentleman 
thinks there is a recurrence of this situa¬ 
tion, that is a redevelopment of the sit¬ 
uation? 

Mr. yoORHlS of California. Yes. 

V There is a pretty feverish operation gor¬ 
ing on among the people who have par¬ 
ticipated in cartels heretofore to get the 
ma^nery reestabHshed in order to prd- 
tedt their own monopoly position as 
buickl y as t hey can. 

Bffr. PfHLLTPS. The gentleman does 
well to ining that out. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Z am 
much obliged to the gentleman. May X 


merely point out that in testlfsdng be¬ 
fore a Senate committee only 2 days ago 
the Attorney General made this state¬ 
ment: 

The Justice Department knows, as a mat¬ 
ter of fact, that many cartel agieements 
necessarily disrupted during the Buropean 
phase of the war are now being resumed. 
Meetings have been held, plane have been 
laid and In some cases agreements already 
entered Into. As to some of these agreements 
my department will have scmethlng to say 
bekere long. 

I have no doubt the Lisbon meeting 
I referred to was one of the meetings the 
Attorney General referred to. I want 
to read one more of these agreements be¬ 
tween the Germans and British at Dus¬ 
seldorf. 

THX OXBMAN FLAN 

There has been no hesitation on the 
part of the Germans in making their 
plans to turn aurrender into preparation 
for the next war this time just as they 
did in 1918. Indeed in August of last year 
meetings were held at Strassburg at¬ 
tended by representatives of the Nazi 
Party and leading German industrial 
concerns, such as Krupp, Messerschmitt, 
Rhein Metals, and others. At these 
meetings various plans were made. It 
was admitted that the war could not be 
won by Germany and therefore it was 
planned that contracts and alliances be 
made at once with foreign firms, that the 
groundwozk be laid for borrowing large 
sums of money from foreign countries 
after the war, that German industry thus 
reestablisbed ’be prepared to finance a 
German underground movement and 
that the Nasi Qov^ment at once allo¬ 
cate considerable sums to German indus¬ 
tries to enable them to estobllslva secure 
postwar foundation tn foreign countries. 
At this meeting it was decided that the 
previously existing prohibition against 
capital exports from Germany should 
be lifted. The fact that this was done 
will be dear as 1 go ahead. As a result 
of this and other German aetivttieB udiich 
I shall describe In a moment our own 
State Department issued on March 30, 
1945, the following solemn warning: 

T2m Department of State announced today 
that reliable information collected by Allied 
Oovemmenta clearly indlcmtcB that the Nazi 
reglaie in Oermany hea developed well ar¬ 
ranged postwar plana for the perpetuation 
of Nasi doetrinea and domination. Some of 
theae plana have already been put Into oper¬ 
ation and cithers are ready to be launched on 
a wldaepread scale immediately upcm termi¬ 
nation of hoatlUties in Burope. 

Nasi Party members, German industrial- 
ists. and the German mUltary, realising that 
victory can no longer be attained, are now 
developing postwar commercial |»x>Jeot8, are 
endeavoi'lng to renew and cement friend¬ 
ships in forei^ oommeroial circles and are 
planning for renewals of prewar cartel agree¬ 
ments. An appeal to the couxte of various 
countries will be made early In the jpoetwar 
period through dttmmiee for *Hmlawfal*’ 
seizure of induatrUl plants and other prop¬ 
erties taken over by Allied Governments at 
the outbreak of war. In cases where this 
method fails German reputebast wiU be at¬ 
tempted through '*cloaks** Who meat the 
necessary citizenship requirements. The ob¬ 
ject in every instance will be to reestablieh 
German control at the earUeet pondble date. 
German attempts to continue to abare tn 
the control and devMopment of tsehnologftoal 
change in the immediate postwar period la 


reflected in the phenomenal increaas in Ger¬ 
man patent registrations in foreign countries 
during the past 2 years. These registrations 
reached ah aU*tlme high In 1944. > The pro¬ 
hibition against exporting capital from Ger¬ 
many sms sidthdrasm several months ago, and 
a substantial outflow of capital has follosred 
to foreign countries. 

German technloimns, cultural experta, and 
tmderoover agenta have weU-lald plans to 
Infiltrate foreign oountrlee with the object 
of developing economic, cultural, and politi¬ 
cal ttsB. German techniriana and acteiitlfio 
masarcb eaqierta wUl be made available at low 
coat to industrial fiema and technical schools 
in foreign countries. Cterman capital and 
plans for the construction of ultramodern 
tecbnloal achoola and research laboratories 
will be offered at extremely favorable terms, 
Btnoe they wUl afford the Germane an excel¬ 
lent opportunity to dealgn and perfect new 
wea^SmiB. This Oovemment is now In pos- 
eesslon of photcetatlc copies of several vol¬ 
umes of Qermap plans on this subject. The 
German propaganda program is to be an in¬ 
tegral part of the over-all postwar program. 
The izamediate aim of the propaganda pro¬ 
gram will be directed at removing Allied con¬ 
trol measures by softening up the Allies 
through a subtle plea for fair treatment of 
Germans, and later the program will be ex¬ 
panded and Intensified with the object of 
giving rebirth to all Nazi doctrines and fur¬ 
thering German ambitions for world domina¬ 
tion. Unless theae plans are checked tliey 
will present a constant menace to postwar 
peace and security. 

It seems to me that there has been a 
strange lack of interest so far in the 
"several volumes of German plans" 
which the State Department mentions. 

It would be utterly impossible for me 
to deal in I brief hour with the ramifica¬ 
tions of all these plans for the reestab¬ 
lishment of the cartel empires and the 
rebuilding of the war powers of the 
enemy that has Just surrendered, sup¬ 
posedly unconditionally. The best 1 can 
do is touch some of the high spots. 

OXaMAN A888T8 ZN HZUTBAL COUUTBIBi 

For the past 2 years at least the Ger¬ 
mans have been busily engaged in estab¬ 
lishing enterprises under their own di¬ 
rect control in Spain, Sweden, and other 
countries. Some of these have been set 
up as ostensibly independent enterprises 
and some as branches of German home 
industries. Most of them are either 
metallurgical industries, steel Industries 
or chemical plants. It appears that as 
much as 40 percent of the entire indus¬ 
try of Spain is at present in the hands of 
Germans. Some of the products of this 
Industry at any rate have found their 
way to such countries as Argentina. In 
some instances the Germans have osten¬ 
sibly sold these enterprises and have re¬ 
tained abroad in the form of foreign ex¬ 
change most of the capital obtained from 
these sales with the obvious purpose of 
utilizing this capital at some ausificious 
time for the rebuilding of German in¬ 
dustry either abroad or at home. 

The magnitude of German economic 
penetration in neutral countries is indi¬ 
cated by certain reports which reveal 
that Qermcm induatir owns or oontrols 
approximately 900 aidisidiariies and afiU- 
iates in the four Xuropean countries-^ 
Portugal, Spain, Sweden, and Switzer¬ 
land*—and this is in addition to vast 
amounts seeurities. bank deposits, pat¬ 
ent rights, and other forms of assets 
Bdiieh the Oermans are known to be 
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holding in these countries. Our Oovern- 
ment is in possession of information to 
the effect that during the war Germans 
in Spain were in the habit of sending in 
diplomatic pouches to Lisbon somewhere 
between 50,000 to 100,000 French francs 
a day. These francs had been seized by 
Germany in France during the occupa¬ 
tion. In Lisbon they were changed into 
pesetas and brought back again to Spain. 

Again beginning in 1942 there are in¬ 
dications that the Germans and their col¬ 
laborators began to build up merchan¬ 
dise stocks with firms in Spain. Portu¬ 
gal. Sweden, Switzerland. Turkey, and 
Egypt consisting mainly of chemical ap¬ 
paratus, light metallurgical machinery 
and electro-technical material. Many 
of these supplies eventually found their 
way to Turkey. To a lesser extent, but 
important In aggregate, these foreign 
stock piles included typewriters, adding 
machines, all types of motors and other 
items looted in the Protectorate and Slo- 
vakia. It appears that these stocks were 
turned into foreign exchange whenever 
necessary. The Czechoslovak authorities 
believe that one purpose of these com¬ 
missary stocks was to render more diffi¬ 
cult American and British exports to 
these countries in the post-war period. 
The over-all fact is that some form of 
German industrial or financial penetra¬ 
tion since the outbreak of the war in 
1939 has extended to practically all the 
Allied countries as well as to the occupied 
countries and the neutrals. In the occu¬ 
pied countries, particularly, the situation 
regarding property ownership has be¬ 
come so confused that only the greatest 
vigilance will be able to prevent the even¬ 
tuality which I am warning against in 
this speech. I will illustrate this fact 
more fully a little later on. 

“AMCRICAN" COMPANIES? 

Another device which will no doubt be 
employed in every possible way by the 
Germans will be to try to represent in¬ 
dustries within Germany as well as Ger¬ 
man-controlled industries in other coun¬ 
tries. Including our own, as being ‘‘Ameri¬ 
can owned” or ‘‘British owned,” when as 
a matter of fact the real control is in 
German hands. For example, in the New 
York Times, May 13, 1945, there was 
printed an article by John MacCormac 
entitled ‘‘German Industry Poses a 
Dilemma.” Permit me to quote from 
that article: 

The problem of what to do with German 
Industry presents other eomplications. It 
was closely integrated by the Nasis with the 
industry of France, Belgium, Czechoslovakia, 
and Austria. Is it to be completely disen¬ 
tangled? 

A substantial fraction of It is owned or 
partly owned by American and British capi¬ 
tal or has close affiliations with American 
and British groups. When the public utUl- 
tles officer of the Nuremberg Military Gov¬ 
ernment tried to explain to the manager of 
the S. A. A F. factory (the Buddeutschen 
Apparaten Fabrlk) that it would probably 
not be allowed to manufacture cables and 
electrical equipment for the outside world 
as it had been doing for the Wehrmacht, the 
manager grew indignant. 

“I shall report this to Major General-/* 

he threatened. 

8. A. A F., he asserted, was an International 
Telephone A Telegraph factory and Major 

Qeneral - of the United Btlites Arhly 

had been a director. That was enough for 
him. 


Can it be that the manager of this 
factory In Nuremberg which has been 
producing for Germany all through the 
war, is correct in what he says? It would 
be difficult to believe so. Certain, how¬ 
ever, we ought to find out, for the 
American people have a right to know it 
if American and British capital have 
continued to be invested in factories pro¬ 
ducing for the Nazi military machine. 
Especially is this true since we know that 
the International Telephone A Telegraph 
received loans amounting to almost $50,- 
000,000 from the Export and Import Bank 
of this country and that a high official 
of that bank, having resigned his gov¬ 
ernmental post now occupied an im¬ 
portant position with one of the sub¬ 
sidiaries of International Telephone & 
Telegraph. 

Somewhat different is the case of the 
so-called American Bosch Co., estab¬ 
lished in 1906 as a subsidiary of the Ger¬ 
man Bosch Co., of Stuttgart, Germany. 
This is a long and complex story of the 
sale by the German dbmpany of stock in 
the so-called American Bosch Co. to a 
bank in Holland, of the appointment of 
American directors for the American 
company, of the failure of the Dutch 
bank, of the sale by the German Reichs- 
bank to the Wallenbergs, of the Enskilda 
Bank of Stockholm, Sweden, of the stock 
of the American Bosch Co. It is a story 
of how this Enskilda Bank of Stockholm 
owns and controls three holding com¬ 
panies in the United States, one of them 
known as the Providentia. Ltd., a Dela¬ 
ware corporation. In this allegedly 
American holding company the Enskilda 
Bank placed the stock of the American 
Bosch Co. and Marcus Wallenberg made 
arrangements for the appointment of an 
American citizen as the sole voting 
trustee of all of the outstanding shares 
.of stock in Providentia. The final chap¬ 
ter, however, was the discovery of the 
real truth by the office of Allen Property 
Custodian in 1942 and the vesting of the 
shares of the so-called American Bosch 
Co. by the Allen Property Custodian upon 
the basis of conclusive proof developed 
by our Government to the effect that 
the real control was still in the hands of 
the German Bosch Co. 

CHXMmXY: BLESSING OR TERRIBLE DANCOEB? 

It is altogether probable that the great 
industrial frontier of the future is the 
field of chemistry. The handful of huge 
chemical corporations of the world are 
the major producers of all types of syn¬ 
thetics, including fibers, fuel, rubber, and 
manifold other products which may well 
revolutionize human life. These corpo¬ 
rations control the production of plastics, 
explosives, insulation materials, dye¬ 
stuffs, fertilizers, and enough other prod¬ 
ucts to almost run the entire gamut of 
human needs. It is no wonder, there¬ 
fore, that the most powerful single Ger¬ 
man monopoly and the most active of 
all German agencies in the cartel field 
has been the gigantic L Q. FArbenlndus- 
trie. Certainly, however, it should give 
us pause when we realize that this whole 
field of chemistry was before the war 
held in the tight control of three corpo¬ 
rations which dominated the entire world 
In this field and had a working cartel 
agreement between them which super¬ 


seded national boundaries and national 
laws. These three corporations are the 
Imperial Chemical Industry of Great 
Britain, the du Pont Co. of the United 
States, and I. G. Farbenindustrie of 
Germany. 

'On April 25. 1944, I addressed the 
House on the subject of monopoly, and 
In the course of that speech I reviewed 
the indictment brought by the Depart¬ 
ment of Justice for the violation of Amer¬ 
ican antitrust laws against the Imperial 
Chemical Industry of Great Britain and 
the du Pont Corporation of the United 
States. In the course of those remarks 
I stated, among other things, the fol¬ 
lowing; 

The cartel agreement further provides, ac¬ 
cording to the Department of Justice, that 
if either of the two giant corporations de¬ 
velops any products, these products would 
be included in the agreement. But most 
serious of all perhaps in the complaint of 
the Department of Justice is correspondence 
between Lord McGowan, the head of Im¬ 
perial Chemical, and Mr. Lammot du Pont 
which indicates that neither of these corpo¬ 
rations has the slightest intention of per¬ 
mitting governmental action by either the 
British or the American Government to in¬ 
terfere with their cartel arrangements. This 
correspondence as quoted In the Department 
of Justice complaint Is worth reproducing 
here. 

In July 1933, Lord McGowan wrote to Lam¬ 
mot du Pont as follows: 

‘T have warned my people that no fiscal 
alterations in the United States of America 
must be allowed to affect the interpretation 
to be placed on our patents and processes 
agreement, and the working out of the coop¬ 
eration for which the agreement provides. 

• • • I find it is a good thing to issue 

such warnings. • • • so that everything 
possible is done to insure that no prospec¬ 
tive political or legislative action on the part 
of governments is permitted to Influence re¬ 
lations between du Pont and I. C. I.’* 

To this letter Mr. du Pont replied In part: 

*T feel the same. * • • If any legisla¬ 

tion or International agreements are brought 
about which affect these I. C. I.-du Pont rela¬ 
tions, I am sure we will be able to adjust 
ourselves so as to get the continued benefit 
of our agreement." 

In order to control the Argentine market. 
Imperial Chemical and du Pont organized a 
company known as Duperial. Through this 
company competition between Imperial 
Chemical and du Pont was eliminated so 
far as Argentina was concerned, and it was 
agreed that every effort should be made to 
prevent other American manufacturers from 
exporting chemical products or manufactur¬ 
ing such products in Argentina. It became 
apparent, however, that German 1. G. Farben 
was attempting to make arrangements with 
an Argentine company whereby It might enter 
the field in that nation. On this point the 
Department of Justice complaint contains 
this language: "To prevent such competition 
from developing I. C. I. acting on behalf of 
itself and du Pont entered into an agreement 
with I. G. Farben whereby the latter agreed 
to withdraw' from its negotiations with La 
Celulosa (the Argentine company) In return 
for a promised participation in any coopera¬ 
tive arrangements made with La Celulosa." 

This was In 1938, only 1 year before British 
and German soldiers began fighting one an- 
other on the European Continent. In con¬ 
sequence of this agreement a corporation 
was organized and became known as Elec- 
troolor which was in effect given monopoly 
of the chemical Industry in Argentina and 
also cdhtrol over paper-pulp manufacturing. 
With the outbreak of the present war, ar¬ 
rangements made to allocate to I. G. Farl^n 
a certain percentage of stock in Electroclor 
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were not finally conaummated* but the De- 
IMUtment of Justice cbarm that the foreign- 
relationa department of^ha du Pont Corpo¬ 
ration reported to the executive oommlttee 
on February 0.1940. aa tcfllowa: 

**Tbe du Pont Co. Informed X. O. Farben 
that they intended to use their good offices 
after the war to have the I. G. Farben par¬ 
ticipation leatored." 

This, it la true, occurred prior to the time 
that the United States went to war with 
Germany, but It was leas than a year before 
that time, and it was at a time when the 
American Congress was passing legislation 
to aid the nations resisting German aggres¬ 
sion. 

The Department of Justice suit is at 
the present time before the Supreme 
Court of the United States, but there is 
strong reason to believe that this cartel 
agreement has been only suspended dur¬ 
ing the war period and that the Ameri¬ 
can and British partners feel themselves 
bound to take op their agreement with 
I. O. Farben, as soon as peace is con¬ 
cluded, where they left it at the outbreak 
of hostilities. Indeed, so far as South 
America is concerned, there is no evi¬ 
dence that the German interest in 
Ehiperial has been discontinued or inter¬ 
fered with. And it is. therefore, at least 
possible that other German companies 
located in South America have been in 
a position to obtain patents and the 
know-how from the du Pont Co. by virtue 
of the fact that I. G. Farben was allowed 
to retain its interest in the tripartite 
control of Duperial Corporation. 

The extent to which cartel agreements 
sometimes go is further illustrated on 
page 217 of Wendell Berge’s book entitled 
“Cartels—Challenge to a Free World,” 
where he quotes a letter written by the 
patent attorney for the Remington Arms 
Co., a subsidiary of du Pont, on January 
23. 1941, sUtlng; 

The further sale of tetrazene-prlmed am¬ 
munition to the British Purchasing Commis¬ 
sion or to the Goeemment of the Union of 
South Africa or to the Government of Can¬ 
ada is most undesirable by reason of our 
Tetrasena contract with the Bhoinieche West- 
fallache Sprengstoff. 

Article XU, paragraph D of the original con¬ 
tract of November 14. 1939, reads aa follows: 
**Remington shall not fell military ammuni¬ 
tion containing any tetrasane in Germany 
and in any or all of the countries in the 
British Empire.** 

Reinische Westfallsche Sprengstoff is a 
wholly owned subsidiary of I. G. FArben. 

In testifying before the Judiciary Com¬ 
mittee of the Senate on May 17 of this 
year the Attorney General stated: 

And the Department of Justice knows, as 
a matter of fact, that many cartel arrange¬ 
ments necessarily disrupted during the Euro¬ 
pean phase of the war, are now being re¬ 
sumed. Ifeetings have been held, plans have 
been laid, and in some cases agreements al¬ 
ready entered into. As to some of these 
agreements my D^>artment wiU have some¬ 
thing to say before long. 

Mr. Speaker, this leads me to take just 
a moment to appeal once again for fav¬ 
orable consideration by the House of my 
llIU, H. R. 98, wldch would require the 
rigigtratton with the United States Qov- 
ermnent of every single cartel agreement 
entered Into by every American corpora¬ 
tion, Vmti now and in the future. 


I. o. rsawfiimoxTiii 

As one studies this tranendous prob¬ 
lem he is literally staggered at the ex¬ 
tent of the power of the 1.0. Farbenin- 
dustrie of Germany. 1 can only begin to 
tell the story of Its Induitrial penetration 
program. At the present moment there 
are 3 subsidiaries of I. G. Farben oper¬ 
ating in Portugal, 4 in Sweden. 8 in 
Switserland. and 14 in Spain. One of 
the largest stockholders of the A. B. 
Astra Oorp., the Chemical and Dye Trust 
of Sweden, has recently sold his major 
control in that concern to 1. G. Farben, 
according to reports which can hardly 
be questioned. What are we going to do 
about these holdings of this gigantic 
German corporation in these neutral 
countries? For unless we have some an¬ 
swer to this problem, the power of L G. 
Farben is already on its way back toward 
world control. The Chemical Industry of 
Basle, Switzerland, one of the outstand¬ 
ing chemical firms in Switzerland, com¬ 
prises three huge plants located in that 
city. This combine is financially con¬ 
nected with the Swiss Banking Corp., of 
which I will have more to say later. This 
chemical trust of Basle, commonly known 
as Ciba, has operated all through the war 
in the United States, Italy, and England. 
It is closely connected with I. G. Farben, 
with which it has had a cartel agreement 
for many years. Under that cartel 
agreement the South American market 
for chemicals has been reserved to I. O. 
Farben and since the Ciba company has 
scrupulously respected Its agreements 
with I. G. Farben during the war, it cer¬ 
tainly stands to reason to expect that 
they will continue to do so after the war. 
Incidentally, the Ciba company has been 
actively attempting here in the United 
States to acquire German properties 
vested by the Alien Property Custodian. 

Most serious and difficult of all, how¬ 
ever, may be the manner in which I. G. 
Farben as well as other German monop¬ 
oly concerns have succeeded in acquir¬ 
ing the assets of other nations during 
the period of German occupation of that 
continent. In the period of the twenties, 
a series ol agreements was made between 
formerly competing French chemical 
companies which formed these com¬ 
panies into a single French chemical 
trust. The name of this trust was the 
EStabllssements Kuhhnann. In 1928 this 
French chemical trust and the I. G. Far- 
benindustrie entered into a series of 
cartel agreements, under the terms of 
which it was agre^ that in case of war 
the agreement should stmjdy be sus¬ 
pended until the cessation of hostilities 
but should not be annulled. In otjier 
words, the mere fact that French and 
German soldlm started killhig one an¬ 
other should be no cause of the breiddng 
off of worth-while business connections. 
Indeed, on December 10,1941, a merger 
of the entire French chemical industry 
with I. G. Farben was accomplished with 
the consent of the Vichy French Oovera- 
ment under a most Interesting nrrange- 
ment whereby the X. G. Farhenlndustxle 
Acquired 51 percent of the shares of the 
l^nch company now known as Frsn- 
color and gave in exchange exactly 1 
percent of the stock in Z. 0, Fhrhsn A 


Co. So far as we know nothing has yet 
been done since the Itberation of France 
to declare niffi and void tlads transaction 
of December 10, 1941, and since Fran- 
cedor owns extensive intereets in Latin 
America as well at other parts of the 
world, we have here an evident oppor¬ 
tunity for X. Q. FSrben to resume eksiJln 
its penetration of the whole chemical 
field and to take full advantage of the 
fruits of German victory over Prance 
in 1941 In spite of Germany’s final 
defeat. 

Still another case is the rayon Industry 
In Europe. The German interests In the 
rayon Industry in Europe have been ex¬ 
tensive for a number of years. Up to 
1940 Germany was the dominating part¬ 
ner in the rayon cartel trust which com¬ 
prised the p^ucers of Britain, Prance, 
and Belgium. After 1940, the I. G. 
Farben and Dynamit Nobel companies 
of Germany succeeded in establishing the 
control of the entire Industry In occupied 
Europe. To this end new companies 
were established in which a considerable 
amount of German capital was invested. 
In France, for instance, the I. G. Farben 
succeeded in acquiring one-third of the 
capital of 500,000,000 French francs of 
the Soclete France Rayonne. Other 
companies in which the Germans have 
an interest are located in the following 
countries: Slovakia, Hungary, Rumania, 
Sweden, Norway, Finland, Holland, and 
Belgium. In addition the Germans have 
acquired an interest in the Swedish Cel- 
lulosa Co. 

Mr. Speaker, these are not mere state¬ 
ments by a Member of Congress made 
upon his own responsibility or as a re¬ 
sult of his own research. They are facts 
which should be known as widely as pos¬ 
sible throughout the entire Allied world. 
Perhaps it is worth while in order to 
bring this fabulous story about I. G. 
Fftrbenindustrle to focus, for me to in¬ 
clude at this point the text of an article 
appearing in tiie Statist, a venerable 
British publication of unimpeachable 
authority. This article was published 
May 6,1944, and was entitled ”1. O. Far¬ 
ben and Postwar”; 

X. Q. fAIBIN AND POSTWAR 

Following the interest aroused by the 
Statl8t*s article entitled **Krupp Oamoufiage" 
(the Statist, January 20), It seems worth 
while devoting some attention to I. Q. 
Farben, In view of the recent House of Lords 
debate on possible AUled postwar control of 
Oerman war Industrisa. and for the reason 
that the leading Germany dyestuffs combine, 
second in sine only to the Hermann Qoering 
Worlcs, is following the example of other Oer¬ 
man industrial undertakings In endeavoring 
to **txmnsfSr*' into so-called neutral owner¬ 
ship assets and ahareholdinga in undertak- 
inga outside Germany. In so doing, the X. O. 
Farben is, to a certain extent, continuing 
measures and praetloea It followed even 
before the war. As .fbr back as 1926 the Z. O. 
Farbtti formed in Bwttoerlamt a company 
under the title of Internationale Oseelleehaft 
fixer ohemleche Uhtemehmungm A. O. and 
tranaferred to it the holdings In Its Ameri¬ 
can subeidiary, the American X. 0. It vrai 
then frequently*—though untruthfully— 
stated officially that the American I. O. was 
Swlee-owned and had no German donnec- 
tlons. The tame taotici have recently been 
IbUowed. 
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If Srupps had been frequently called the 
anenal of Pniiaian mllltarlam* the I. O, 
Farben has been fairly described aa **the 
acme of pan-Oermanlsm in the economic 
■phere" and the ''chief advance agent of the 
Third Belch." Set up in its present form In 
1025 as the outcome of a merger of the 
Badlsche Anllln and Soda-Fabrik, Ludwlg- 
■chafen am Rhein, the Farbenfabrlken vor- 
mali Friedrich Bayer ft Co., Leverkusen, the 
Hoechster Farbwerke, the A. G. fuer Anilin- 
Fabriken, Berlin, and several other firms, I. G. 
Farben was at the time of its formation the 
largest single industrial concern in Germany, 
with an original share capital of 646,000,000 
reichsmark. In the years preceding Hitler's 
accession to power It took part in the financ¬ 
ing of naelsm and subsequently became a 
natural instrument for the execution of Gov¬ 
ernment policy, occupying an important role 
in the 4-year plan and also in the Govern¬ 
ment’s program for attaining self-sufficiency 
in certain raw materials. Its achievements 
in the latter respect were Impressive enough, 
and as far back as 1937 more than 250 syn¬ 
thetics were put on show by I. G. Farben at 
the Frankfurt exhibition. Including 83 mthetic 
rubber, gasoline, oil, fabrics for clothes, and 
synthetic foods and vitamins. The Leuna 
Works in Saxony, the largest single chemical 
works in the world, were the first to develop 
on a large scale production of synthetic 
petrol, the Leuna benzine. It is reported 
that at the outbreak of war the I. O. Farben 
was operating 11 hydrogenation plants in 
Germany, 1 in Austria, and 1 in Czecho¬ 
slovakia. A new rubber plant was built near 
Schkopau In 1939, a second near Huels, and a 
third one on Czech territory. Huge plants 
for the production of staple fiber were built 
by I. O. Farben in various parts of the Reich. 
Without giving anything like an exhaustive 
survey of the combine's products, the I. G. 
Farben's wide range of activities is sufficiently 
indicated by the tact that its output Includes 
dyestuffs, mineral coburs, all kinds of phar¬ 
maceutical products, photographic equip¬ 
ment, celluloid, rayon, staple fiber, plastics, 
synthetic petrol and rubber, nitrates, and 
fertilizers. 

The policy of International expansion Is 
by no means a new policy for I. Q. Farben. 
But it has been pursued In striking manner 
during the war when German Industrial 
strategy blatantly revealed Itself after suc¬ 
cessive German military conquests. The ex¬ 
pansionist program pursued at first within 
the Reich and in the inunedlate prewar 
years embracing within its orbit Austria and 
Czechoslovakia, was later made to apply to 
all occupied countries. The underlying idea 
was the establishment of an undisputed mo¬ 
nopoly for the whole of Burope, and on the 
longer view, the attainment of a high degree 
of self-sufficiency for the Continent In prod¬ 
ucts of the chemical industry, regardless of 
any disparity between the prices of syn¬ 
thetic substitutes and those of natural prod¬ 
ucts. A good instance of the combine’s 
readiness to take advantage of the German 
Army's victories was the opening of nego¬ 
tiations as early as the autiunn of 1940, 
shortly after the fall of France, with the lead¬ 
ing Frehch Chemical concern, Establisse- 
ments Kuhlmann. German military au¬ 
thorities took part in these discussions, and 
after a preliminary exchange of views a 
final agreement was signed in December 
1941. A new chemical concern was formed in 
France, the 8. A. des Matleres Colorantes et 
Prodults Chemlques "Prancolor," with a to¬ 
tal share capital of 800,000,000 francs. Fifty- 
one percent of the shares went to the I. O. 
Farben. in addition to financial and techni¬ 
cal concessions, the French groups had to 
surrender all their interest in Alsace-Lorraine 
to the German group, which, inter alia, ac¬ 
quired control of Boclete des Prodults Chi- 
miques et Matleres Colorantes de MuUhouse 
and 8. A. pour llndustrie Ohlmlqiie. now 
called the Chemlsehe Werke Domach, Q. m. 


b. R. The I. G. Farben has since also gained 
control of the electric-ohemloal group 
"Ugine,** which, in turn, controls the whole 
French aluminum industry. In 1942 was 
founded a synthetic-rubber concern, with a 
capital of 80,000,000 francs, which is work¬ 
ing on I. G. Farben patents. Similar tactics 
were applied to industries in Holland, where 
Dr. Posse, managing director of 1. G. Farben, 
was at an early stage appointed state com¬ 
missioner, with full powers over the Lever 
Bros, and Unilever N. V. undertakings, and 
also presumably the Royal Dutch Shell. 
Through Its domination of the Belgian Sol- 
vay Co., I. G. Farben automatically got con¬ 
trol of the Croatian plant of the Yugoslav 
company and of the Rumanian Solvay Co. 

As to the combine's activities In south¬ 
eastern Burope, it is a well-known fact that 
long before the war Germany was supplying 
the Balkan countries with aspirins and other 
drugs among the miscellaneous means of pay¬ 
ment for the agricultural supplies obtained 
from these sources. Military alliances as well 
as conquests made other measures possible, 
and it is not surprising to find that I. O. 
Farben has gained a firm foothold in, for 
Instance. Hungary's chemical Industry. In 
conjunction with the Hungarian State Eisen 
Stahl u. Masoblnenfabrlken A. G., it has 
founded the Ungarische Magnesium und 
Elektron A. G. for the production of mag¬ 
nesium on I. G. Farben patents. By taking 
over part of the functions of the Hungarian 
wholesale cooperative "Hangya," It has es¬ 
tablished indirect relations with Hungary's 
agriculture. Through Its Interest In the 
Pester Ungarische Commerzialbank, I. G. 
Farben Is playing an important part in the 
latest developments In the Hungarian chem¬ 
ical Industry at large. In Rumania, I. Q. 
Farben has gained a very firm foothold in 
the oil Industry, partly by taking over French 
Interests there. It has a controlling interest 
in the Erste Rumanlsche Sprengtoffgesell- 
schoft Fajares, which enjoys a degree of 
monopoly for the manufacture of explosives. 
It Is reported that of the share capital of 
some 220,000,000 lei, 10 percent belongs to 
the Rumanian State, while majority Inter¬ 
ests are held by Dynamit Nobel-A. G. Vienna 
and Dynamit Nobel A. G., Brltlslava, both 
I. O. Farben affiliates. I. G. Farben has 
founded In Rumania the Bemlgefa A. G. as 
a selling agency for pharmaceutical products. 
The Rumanian aluminum industry is also 
reported to be imder control of the I. G. 
Farben Industrie. In Bulgaria a subsidiary 
company of I. G. Farben, Verkaufsgesellschaft 
Deutscher Anllln Farben, has established a 
plant for the production of carbon disulfide, 
to mention only one instance. In Yugoslavia 
two representatives of I. G. Farben. in Sep¬ 
tember 1941, were elected to the board of 
the Bosnian Electric Power Co., in which 
Dynamit Nobel had an Interest. This com¬ 
pany owns large electric and water power 
plants in Yugoslavia and manufactures cal¬ 
cium chloride and other heavy chemicals. 
Another acquisition by the I. Q. Farben Is 
the Yuganil Co. in Yugoslavia, which pro¬ 
duces chemical products, including anilin 
dyestuffs. A further subsidiary, the Theseus 
A. Q. in Zagreb, holds a monopoly for the 
distribution of pharmaceutical products in 
Croatia. In Slovakia the Slovak branch of 
Dynamit Nobel has been used by the 1. G. 
Farben as a medium for absorption activities. 
It should be added that, by taking over the 
Sudeten territory, the Reich, and through It 
the I. G. Farben, at one stroke gained con¬ 
trol of some 40 percent of Czechoslovakia's 
chemical Industry, and thus also of that In¬ 
dustry’s considerable participation in chemi¬ 
cal undertakings in southeastern Burope. 

In eastern Europe, too. X. Q. Farben has 
stretched out its tentacles. The combine 
took over, among other Interests, 51 percent 
of the share capital of the Fuerstengrube 
Q. m. b. B.. Katowice, and requisitioned 
without payment the former Polish State 
chemical works of Mosclos and the Polish 
chemical works Borata A. Q., now known as 


Teerfarbenwerk Lltsmannstadt. which sup¬ 
plies the textile industry at Lode with dyes 
and textile chemical requirements. In Nor¬ 
way, I. G. Farben acquired control of the 
Norsk Hydro Slectrlsck Kvaelstof A. S., which 
produced nitrogen, potassium, and alum¬ 
inium, and it is noteworthy that the Swiss 
subsidiary I. o. Chemle, Bale, was associ¬ 
ated with the controlling concern In this 
acquisition. Together with the Nordic A. G., 
I. G. Farben formed, among other offshoots, 
the Nordisk Latmetall Co. with a capital of 
45,000,000 kroner. In Denmark it has an in¬ 
terest In the Danish sulfuric acid and 
superphosphate companies. In Finland it 
has. e. g., controlling Interest In a company 
formed to work nickel deposits at Levltuntuti 
in the Petsamo Province. 

This is by no means a complete survey of 
even the latest acquisitions by the I. G. 
Farben In Europe, but It is at least a pointer 
to the scope of the combine's activities and 
the thoroiighness of Its Industrial penetra¬ 
tion program. From this even neutral 
countries have not been excluded. Spain, 
for instance, provides a particularly strik¬ 
ing example of penetration by the I. G. 
Farben,* for the combine's Interest In that 
country has widened considerably since 
Franco’s accession. Activities In Switzer¬ 
land have already been mentioned. To 
these must be added I. G. Farben Interests 
In Turkey and some also in Sweden, not 
to mention the far-reaching penetration In 
South American republics, where, as In 
many other countries, the combine has in 
the past been largely connected with wider 
German political plans and aspirations. 

What makes this domination by the I. O. 
Farben more comprehensive and more dan¬ 
gerous than simple transactions by way of 
share purchases Is that It Is based not only 
on financial Interests but on actual technical 
control and dependence. By adapting en¬ 
tire plants and production processes to Its 
requirements and methods, the 1. O. Farben 
has systematically aimed at tying whole 
plants, and In fact branches of production 
in other countries, to the I. G. Farben proper, 
In the hope of rendering It impossible for 
the undertakings affected to regain their 
independence. In many cases the granting 
of licenses and patents was sufficient to se¬ 
cure I. G. Farben complete control. These 
and other complicated ways for extending 
Germany’s economic Interests will have to 
be borne In mind when the difficult task of 
unscrambling the present scrambled Eiiro- 
pean industrial structure arises, for I. G. 
Farben, whatever its importance to peace¬ 
time activities in the German economy, 
has been proved to occupy a role In relation 
to the preparations for war and to Reich's 
war alms and activities which It would be 
foolish to ignore. 

THE PKOBLEM FACED BY PRANCE 

The problem of Prance Is further com¬ 
plicated by the situation of the Rhone- 
Poulenc Co. in which during the period 
of the occupation, the Germans ac¬ 
quired a very extensive Interest. This 
Pranch company has been operating ex¬ 
tensively in Latin America through its 
affiliates and subsidiaries in Switzerland 
and by this means has been supplying 
Latin-American firms which were on the 
proclaimed list. Most serious, however, 
it holds the extensive patent on sulfa 
drugs In many of the Latin-American 
countries. Up to the present time the 
Rhone-Poulenc Co. has not purged it¬ 
self from the German Influence nor elim¬ 
inated the German interests. Unless 
some action is taken the net result will 
be that sulfa-drug patents in many 
Latin-American countries may actually 
be controlled by I. G. Farben and other 
German firms in the postwar years. 
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Again the position of German interests 
in eonnecUon with the international 
aluminum cartel has been vastly 
strengthened durfiog the war period, pri¬ 
marily throtigh the aequlsitlon of a sub¬ 
stantial share In the Alals Froges, the 
French Aluminum Trust. The central 
c om pa n y in this cartel prior to tlie war 
was the Alliance Aluminum, Inc., of 
Swttaerland, in which the Germans held 
a 20-pereent interest. Alliance Alumi¬ 
num was place on the black list in 1941 
on the ground that it was German-domi¬ 
nated. Certain it is that it is more nearly 
German-dominated today than it was 
then and that some 35,000,000 francs of 
the stock in this huge aluminum cartel 
are owned by the Verehiigte Aluminum- 
werice, the German Aluminum Trust. 
Perhaps I have said enough to indicate 
the terribly complex problem which 
IRrance faces. 

That she intends to do the best she can 
is indicated by the forthright statement 
of General de Gaulle to the Kational 
Assembly, the present government of 
France. The General said that the heavy 
weight of cartels must be lifted from the 
French economy. What we must do is 
to lend every possible assistance to the 
French in accomplishing this instead of 
attending meetixigs in Lisbon, Madrid, 
and other places, which can haJdly have 
any other effect than to strengthen the 
German position. We have got to have 
a policy. Mr. Speaker, with regard to 
cartels which will help General X>e GauQe 
to lift this weight from the French econ¬ 
omy and to remove this tremendously 
complicated incubus of German control 
which has been fastened upon France 
during the period of the oociipatlcnL It 
is unfortunate, indeed, as I have already 
pointed out, that the French Trading 
With the Enemy Act does not nullify car¬ 
tel agreements or other arrangem^ts 
with the enemy, but merely suspends 
them for the duration of hostilities, so 
that there is at present no law upon the 
statute books which would cancel these 
asreeoDienti. 

Otherwise the French are putting forth 
great effort to track down enemy-held 
property in that country and to seciues- 
ter it and proceed to free themselves 
from this German domination. Appar¬ 
ently there are somewhat too many 
agencies that are working upon this 
problem in France and there are also at 
work the same sort of influences In the 
minds of big French companies which 
made it possible for the German cartel- 
Ists to do such decisive work In the pe¬ 
riod before the war In tying up the eco¬ 
nomies of the democracies and in 
strengthening Germany’s war position. 
For example. Mr. Auguste GlBot, speak¬ 
ing before the Ckmsultattve Assembly of 
France on February 20, listed seven ^ases 
of economic collaboration between 
French and German corporatloos which 
he alleged were up to that date not be¬ 
ing punished and about which he 
d nothing effective was being done, 
seven maes are as follows: 

. jFonnalton with the Germans of 
ihllMoiNIhirQpesan Automobile Commit- 
teo--4m(Dlving tho4hench arms Peugeot, 
HotchUia eaiireroLatU, Unic, Delahaye, 
and Xa Llodnm 


Second. Formation with the Oermaas 
by the French chemical mdustry of the 
FTaneolor Oo. 

Third. Reinsurance a g r e e m ents nego¬ 
tiated with the Germans by M. Guerard, 
secretary of LavaL and px^dent of the 
Comite d’Organlaation of the insurance 
companies. 

Fourth. Cession tw the Bantpie de 
Paris et Pay Bas of the shares in the com¬ 
pany, Norvegienne de TAsote; cession of 
the shares of the Bor Mines in Yugo¬ 
slavia by the Mlrabaud bank; cession of 
the shares of Skoda and armament fac¬ 
tories in Polish Silesia by the Union 
European of the Schneider Interests; 
cession of bauxite and aluminum prop¬ 
erties by the Pechiney Co. and the Credit 
Lyonnais Bank; transfer to the Germans 
by the Solvay Co. of interests In sodium 
manufacture. 

Fifth. Cartel arrangements made be¬ 
tween the French artificial silk trust and 
the German trust. 

Sixth. A Franco-German electric- 
power cartel capitalized at 120.000,000,- 
000 francs. 

Seventh. Other cartel agreements In 
the glass, ceramic, motion picture, and 
refrigerating Industries. 

Certainly we may rely upon General 
De QauUe to do the best he can but we 
have got to recognize also that unless he 
can show to the people of France that the 
United States is going to pursue a corre¬ 
sponding policy with the utmost vigor 
and unless he can absolutely demonstrate 
to his fellow countrymen that American 
and British firms will not attempt to take 
advantage of the breaking of these agree¬ 
ments by the French he will have a most 
dilBcult time of It. In other words the 
whole task of preventing the rebuilding 
of the Gttman cartel empire and hence 
the task of preventing the rebuilding of 
Germany's war powers must be under¬ 
taken by all the Allied Governments with 
the clear understanding that In so do¬ 
ing they will be combatting one of the 
most powerful special interests of mod¬ 
ern times, naxn^, the interest of mo¬ 
nopoly corporations to further stnmgtb- 
en their monopoly position by cartel 
agreements wi^ huge corporations in 
other cotmtries, even in enemy countries. 
vmAifcai 

As long ago as March 20,1943,1 intro¬ 
duced a resdhition In the Bouse for an 
InvesUsAtion of the Bank for Inter¬ 
national SelUemente located at Basle, 
Switzerland. It s ee med to me strange 
that British, American, Omian, Japa¬ 
nese, and Xtallan bankers should eonttnue 
to compose the board of d ir e ct or s of an 
Institution which went right on with 
business as usual while the young men 
of these same nations were compelled to 
attempt to destroy one aaothera Itvec. 
Indeed the fun story of how this tMfik 
was used by the Nazi Reich wlB acme day 
I hope be told. It will not, X beltgve, 
make a pretty story. It wifi he lemem* 
bered how the report of the Bank lor 
-Intemattonal Settlements cnpoalwarTe- 
oonstrucUon was m rr rnlTuinlaifilnilly 
received throughout Germany, whikaas 
in England add elsewhere It was r eg i ppdle d 
with general suspicion. 1 mm otfiy gMd 
that (me (ff the acts of the Bretton Btoods 
Conference was to recommend the lim* 


mediale UcuidattDn cf the Bank for 
Intematioiial Settlements, and that 
stooe 1941 the B»9 has been blocaced 
under the foreign-funds contr<fi of the 
united States. 

Since the outbreak of the war the 
Germans have employed banks in 
Switserlaiid as well as the Bank for 
International Settlements to try to carry 
out their general program. Approxi¬ 
mately a half billion dollars of gold looted 
from occupied countries has been sold 
through Swiss banks by the Germans. 
The proceeds obtained from this sale 
have provided Germany with the neces¬ 
sary Swiss francs to finance her purchase 
of critical war materials from the neutral 
countries and to pay for propaganda 
activities abroad. The Swiss banks with 
their highly developed international con¬ 
nections were well e<}uipped of course to 
be used for these purposes. Through 
these banks currencies of other countries 
were made available to the Germans to 
pay for critical war materials. Appar¬ 
ently also a good many of the top Nazis 
and other German officials deposited 
under fictitious names their ill-gotten 
gains in the banks of Switzerland. Hold¬ 
ing companies Interlocking German in¬ 
dustrial and commercial interests abroad 
udiich had been established in Switzer¬ 
land before the outbreak of the war for 
cartel or tax evasion purposes have con¬ 
tinued through the war, thus enabling 
the Germans to continue tiie business 
of the f(U«ign subsidiaries of large Ger¬ 
man Industrial firms during the war and 
after the war in case of German defeat. 
Thus, to a considerable extent at least, 
the financial methods employed by the 
Germans in this process of att^pting to 
esame Allied controls becomes clear. 

One of the largest companies In Ger¬ 
many has for many years been the 
Scherlng Co., which has world-wide 
ramifications and which virtually con¬ 
trols the supply of certain vitamins, hor¬ 
mones, and fine laboratory chemicals. 
This company has ramifications all over 
the wortd, but the Important problem is 
the fact that it masks under the pre¬ 
tense of being owned by a subsidiary of 
the Swiss Banking Corporation. If the 
truth with regard to the real ownership 
of this Shering Co. is not developed and 
made dear, whatever that exact truth 
may be, there is a strong possibility that 
this Oennan company will continue to 
dominate the trade of the entire world 
in the particular lines in which it deals. 
Attempts have been made by a number 
of American companies to purchase the 
Sdiering Interests In this country from 
the Alien Property Custodian, but so far 
without success and the Scherlng In- 
teresto continue to be held together as a 
unit. In 1939 the Sohering Co. was 
represented as one of the most prom¬ 
inent members of the European Drug 
Manufacturers cartel at a meetlxig in 
Paris where members of the cartel in¬ 
cluded British and F^ch manufactor* 
. ers and also German-oontrofied cem- 
panies located In Swltocriaad and Bet- 
These memben wei;« broctfbt to¬ 
gether to parcel out respective texrttory 
under a revised agrednsnt tor the pur¬ 
pose of . governing trade during, the hn- 
.jMending war. AptMentiy tba signators 
of this cartel have respected the war* 
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time fticreemeiil and thr Oetnum com- 
ptxKies are at present actively engaged In 
voikiiig out new metbods whereby they 
eaa continue to expand their control 
with ttie return of peace. It should be 
said, Z believe, Mr. Speaker, that one can 
hardly blame small and defenseless coun¬ 
tries like Switmrland or Sweden for not 
taking more effective action in these 
matters against an all-powerful Ger¬ 
many. However, today the situation is 
dUlercnt and now is the time when, if 
ever, action must be taken to prevent 
a repetition of the tragic series of evmts 
which cost the lives of so many Ameri¬ 
can men and such untold suffering in 
ahno^ all the nations of the world. 

PAnOfVS AlfD Tm PSOBLIM IN SWBBSN 

The Swedish Patent Office figures dis¬ 
close the fact that in 1944 the Germans 
registered twice as many patents in that 
country as they did in 1938. This can 
only mean that the Germans are taking 
steps to conceal valuable patents from 
possible Allied control and confiscation. 
I. G. Farben, the Schertng Co., and other 
German firms have been tndng to sell 
their patents to Swedish firms. 

On December 18, 1932. the New York 
Times reported that the Stlnnes family 
which has dominated much of the heavy 
Industry in Germany, had bought a major 
interest in the three most important coal 
and steel companies in Sweden. And for 
similar purposes, no doubt, Hugo Stlnnes, 
Jr., Is reported to have taken some 85.- 
000,000 marks to Sweden in late 1944. 

Just how extensive this German con¬ 
trol of Swedish Industry is we do not 
know with exactness, but there have been 
official reports to the effect that certain 
Swedish companies have participated in 
German-sponsored monopolies and car¬ 
tels in Europe during the last 5 years. 
One such company was said to have 
taken the initiative in lining up Swedish 
wood pulp producers in a cartel in all 
European countries, and that this same 
company is trying to create a complete 
monopoly of this trade in Sweden itself. 
Up to the beginning of the' war Swedish 
companies were required by a cartel 
agreement to get the main part of their 
steel supplies from Germany or Belgium. 
And we may be sure that every effort is 
being made to perpetuate this cartel 
agreement into the postwar period. 

BSmSK COBTOEATIOM ZJkW 

' One of the most common methods of 
building up concealed German assets in 
other countries is, of course, for Germans 
to buy up interests In foreign countries 
and then register them in the name of 
companies or individuals who are resi¬ 
dent in those other nations. In order to 
prevent this the Allied Governments have 
declared that the acquisition of securities 
or other property in German-occupied 
oountrtea by German or neutral interests 
was to be considered null and void. It is 
to be assumed that the goversunents of 
the liberated countries will be ready to 
cooperate with the vietorloiia AUtes in 
inch a program, but it is neoessary to 
point out that under British law itself 
there is at present no mean s ol cohm^I- 
hng a British company to dlielOM Um 
names of the heneflcial owners of its 
idmres. Thus in attempting to ferret out 
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the facts regarding German control of 
properties in liberated nations the Allies 
may well be confronted with the em- 
barraasiiig situation that it is In Great 
Britain itself that the best opportunity 
for this use of **dtuiuny'* owners by the 
Germans exists. 

It was only by the most fortunate 
chance that we finally discovered here 
in the United States that since 1929 the 
American Potash Co. has been owned by 
the Deutsche Kaliwerke, the German 
potash trust. For years we have been 
permitting this company to get potash 
from our own lands. The Department 
of Justice filed an antitrust suit against 
11^ because the conqiany was fixing prices 
and a consent decree was signed: still 
neither the Department of the Interior 
nor the Department of Justice knew the 
company was German-controlled. They 
believed it to be British-owned. The fact 
finally came out that in 1929 the British 
had sold their interest to the Germans 
through a Dutch holding company. But 
it was only by the employment of all the 
war powers of the United States that the 
truth about this matter was discovered. 

Mr. Speaker, the House need not rely 
upon my statements on this matter, and 
I ask consent to have printed at this 
point an article appearing in the Finan¬ 
cial News of London on the 29th of Jan¬ 
uary 1945 entitled “Will Nominee Share¬ 
holders Shield German Assets?**: 

Wnx MoMINSB aBA&SBOLOXBS BlIXSU) Qxrman 
Aborb? 

The report of the Ck>hen Committee on 
Company Law Beform it now overdue. It 
has been unofficially suggested that this may 
be due, in part, to technical difficulties over 
the drafting ot provisions relating to com¬ 
pulsory disclosure of the beneficial owner¬ 
ship of shares held In the name of nominees. 
This question has been widely discussed In 
the press, but one aspect of It deserves spec¬ 
ial attention. Unless the disclosure of bene¬ 
ficial ownership is made compulsory, there 
will be every opportunity lor Nazi leaders 
after the defeat of Germany to conceal Ger¬ 
man assets by registering them in the name 
of companies or individuals resident In the 
United Kingdom. 

The Allied Governments passed a resolu¬ 
tion some time ago. declaring the acquisi¬ 
tion of securities or other property in Oer- 
man-oocrupied countries by Oermsn at neu¬ 
tral Interests null and void. The govern¬ 
ments of the liberated countries will find 
it difficult, however, to enforce this decision 
effectively if German assets are allowed to 
appear under the disguise of British hold¬ 
ings, registered in the name ot some Brit¬ 
ish nominee. It Is of the utmost import¬ 
ance to prevent this as far as possible. 
Otherwise, the Naisl underground movement 
may retain possession of very subetantiol as¬ 
sets, capable of being uiad lor destructive 
ends. 

NO LBQAL DZfSIOULTT 

A decision of the committee in favor of 
compulsory disclosure of beneficial owner¬ 
ship might be opposed In some quarters on 
the ground that to enforee the law would 
be very difficult. But thait is true of almost 
say law. There will aHrayss be people who 
will break the law or oirebmvent it. If non- 
compliance with the disolosura oC beneficial 
ownMSblp is made a criminal ottanse with 
grave penalties (confisoatton, a heavy fine, 
or tertoe of imprisonment) attached to it, 
the number of people who would risk such 
penalties would be a mere firaollott of the 
number using the nominee devtcaat pr ese n t. 


It would be oorreet to say that only dis¬ 
honest people would break the law by falling 
to disclose beneficial ownership. For any 
butside owner to rely on such dishonest people 
Would be risky; for there would bo nothing 
to prevent them converting the securities to 
their own use. The beneficial owners would 
then be unable to prosecute without exposing 
themselves to grave penalties. That would 
deter the Naals from entrusting their assets 
to shady individuals prepared to act as 
stooges. 

THS BSmSB BXAMPLX 

It may be argued that, after all, Orest 
Britain is only one country among many, and 
that, even if she put an end to the nominee 
racket, there would be plenty of others where 
the Nazis could conceal their holdings. After 
the last war, the shares of certain Turkish 
companies, which Germany was to hand over 
to the Beparatlcma Oommiasion by virtue of 
the peace treaty, suddenly became Swiss 
holdings. But unless this country does its 
utmost to prevent such abuses at home, it 
will hardly be in a position to urge other 
countries to collaborate in hunting down 
disguised German assets. Ths example must 
come from Great Britain herself. 

There is. in fact, a good reason why the 
Nazis would prefer British nominees to those 
of other countries. Business secrets are 
guarded more carefully In Great Britain than 
In any other country. Even Parliament is 
powerless to penetrate behind the screen of 
business secrecy; there are no inquiries sim¬ 
ilar to those conducted by Congress In the 
United States to obtain inside Information. 
That makes It doubly Important for the Gov¬ 
ernment to take steps to prevent an Influx 
of German funds by putting an end to abuses 
of the nominee system. 

AME£1CA*8 CLSAB DT7TT 

Mr. Speaker, since 1 have been speak¬ 
ing about British law and French law 
and the laws of some other countries in 
connection with this huge problem, 1 
want to conclude with some remarks 
about our own need for legislation. An 
antitrust suit brought on May 16. 1945, 
against the Electric Storage Battery Co., 
of Philadelphia, world’s largest manu¬ 
facturers of electric storage batteries, 
and the Willard Storage Battery Co., of 
Cleveland, charges that they conspired 
with a Canadian firm—Sxlde Batteries 
of Canada. Ltd., Toronto—an English 
firm—Chloride Electrical Storage Co., 
Ltd., London—and a German firm—Ac- 
cumalatoren-Fabrik Aktiengesellschaft, 
Berlin—In a series of agreements and 
acts dating back to 1891, to eliminate 
competition between themselves in world 
markets by allocating to each exclusive 
sales territories and by fixing prices in 
nonexclusive territories. 

The Justice Department, in its investi¬ 
gation, found a publication by the Ger¬ 
man company stating that its “foreign 
connections enabled it In spite of the 
greatest difficulties, which existed be¬ 
cause of the dictate of Versailles, to re¬ 
main prepared in that field so that pres¬ 
ently modem batteries with all possible 
improvements could be made available 
for the construction of new submarines." 

What is referred to here is the fact 
that cadmium batteries—lasting 10 years 
as ommed to the 18 months to 3 years 
product our armed forces have to use— 
were made available for the German sub-^ 
marines. Thus they could stay under 
waterwich longer and escape detection. 
Not only should we pass House Concur¬ 
rent Resolution 65 to set forth general 
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policy, but at the very least we should 
enact at once H. R. 98. which would re¬ 
quire the disclosure to the United States 
Government of all information regard¬ 
ing any cartel agreements entered into 
by American corporations at any time. 
Had we been in possession of this in¬ 
formation in the period before this war, 
the war certainly would have been short¬ 
ened and thousands of American lives 
could have been saved. We now know 
that these things I have been talking 
about are but a part of a general program 
of economic warfare which forms the 
basis of an entire volume by Joseph Bor- 
kin and Charles Welsh, entitled '*Qer- 
many's Master Plan,’* the story of in¬ 
dustrial offensive. This master plan 
must not be allowed to succeed. 

Mr. Speaker, if the cartel structiire is 
allowed to stand, Germany’s war poten¬ 
tial will be rebuilt and her Junker general 
staff that has been so far rather well 
treated on the whole and in many in¬ 
stances rather generously pictured by 
the American press, will be ready in an¬ 
other generation to make war upon the 
world again. There will be those in our 
own country and in England and else¬ 
where who will feel that ’’business as 
usual” with the German cartels after this 
war will be to our Interest. They will 
tell us that, since the Russian dictator¬ 
ship owns and controls completely all 
the industries of that nation, since Rus¬ 
sian industries are state monopolies, 
therefore cartels and monopolies on our 
part constitute the only answer to that 
situation. To my mind this is an out¬ 
right confession of defeat before we start. 
Unless we have sufficient faith in a sys¬ 
tem of freedom to remove the war-mak¬ 
ing incubus of these cartels from our 
economy, as General de Gaulle has 
sworn to do with regards to France, we 
shall certainly be giving evidence of basic 
lack of faith in things in which we pro¬ 
fess to believe. Americans believe that 
we can solve our problems without the 
sacrifice of liberty. We believe that we 
can offer to our people a better life than 
can be offered under any other system 
that mankind has yet devised. We know 
the task will be hard but we believe that 
we can succeed. It is high time we were 
about the doing of that task. Mr. Speak¬ 
er, for it will not be enough for us to pro¬ 
fess belief in America. It will only be 
enough if we can demonstrate the 
downright superiority of the methods in 
which we have faith. In any event we 
should have learned by this time the ef¬ 
fect that cartels have had on the world, 
and we should have the courage to stop 
them before they get started. The con¬ 
trol of Germany by Allied armies for a 
period of time is a foregone conclusion 
but unless we take steps to prevent the 
rebuilding of Germany’s war potential 
in places outside of Germany, we will 
fail to keep faith with the men who have 
given their lives for the peace and safety 
of the wortd . 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleihan yield? 

Mr. VOORHI8 of California. 1 yield 
to the gentl eman from Arizona. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I hope the gentleman 
will extend his remarks so as to Include 
as much ifcaterial as he can. It has been 
tremendously Interesting to me and 1 


think vital to the safety of our country. 1 
should like to ask the gentleman a ques¬ 
tion which he need not take the time to 
answer now but in his own time, because 
I would like to have his views on it. The 
gentleman contends that these cartels 
are usually secret agreements between 
great business interests crossing inter¬ 
national lines, without regard to the wel¬ 
fare of the respective countries but with 
a view to profits? 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. They are 
private treaties and they do not have to 
be ratified by two-thirds of the Senate 
or by a simple majority of both Houses 
of the Congress, or by any other public 
body or responsible agency. ^ 

Mr. MURDOCK. Is it possible for na¬ 
tions to have legitimate trade arrange¬ 
ments so as to encourage and increase 
and stabilize world commerce? 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. De¬ 
cidedly, I think. 

Mr. MURDOCK. That is the objec¬ 
tive toward which we ought to work, is 
it not? 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. That is 
right, and above all, to turn the light of 
day on what is going on. Hearings are 
being held in the Senate now on the 
O’Mahoney bill. I have introduced an 
identical bill in this House. The provi¬ 
sions of the O’Mahoney bill in substance 
are that every cartel agreement entered 
into by any American corporation must 
be registered and become a public mat¬ 
ter in this country. Had we simply 
known the facts about these agreements 
beforehand, the things that happened 
to retard our war effort would not have 
been possible. 

Mr. MURDOCK. The gentleman is 
doing his country a great service by turn¬ 
ing on the searchlight of publicity, in 
my Judgment. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I appre¬ 
ciate what the gentleman said. 

Mr. PATRICK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I yield to 
the gentleman from Alabama. 

Mr. PATRICK. I think the gentleman 
is one of the most valuable and Indus¬ 
trious Members in this House, and we 
should appreciate his efforts in bring¬ 
ing that kind of light in the open. 

Has the gentleman reached any con¬ 
clusion from fragmentary evidence he 
has been able to get since the capitula¬ 
tion of Germany as to the general at¬ 
titude prevailing at this time In internal 
Germany, and as to what this defeat will 
mean to Germany? 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. No. I 
thank the gentleman very much. Ob¬ 
viously he ought to ask some of the 
people who have been to Germany and 
Just returned from there. 

Mr. PATRICK. I assumed the gentle¬ 
man had been there also. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. No. My 
impression, I will say to the gentleman, 
is this: There are two groups of people 
that live in two entirely different worlds. 
One group of people are the people who 
live in the cities and on the farms in 
Germany and whose sons were called into 
the Army. You can ask the people who 
have been in Germany about that. I 
think I know from the evidence that 1 
have what is the attitude of the people 
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Who have been the leaders of the great 
German monopoly trusts that were so 
successful in t^g up industry in other 
countries in cartel agreements to control 
the commerce of the world and the pro¬ 
duction of the world, and to tell America, 
for example, how many tons of mag¬ 
nesium a year we could produce. 

I think I know what their attitude is; 
not one of contrition, not one of feeling 
of defeat, but a feeling that they can 
now begin again the same process in 
which they were so successful between 
the First World War and the second one. 

Mr. PATRICK. They are as arrogant 
at heart as ever. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. May I 
refer the gentleman to something in my 
speech here very briefly, please, because I 
quoted from an article that appeared in 
the New York Times, May 13, of this year, 
which told about the manager of the 
factory in Nuremberg, Germany, who, 
when the American Army came in there, 
told them that they could not control 
the output of his factory because, for¬ 
sooth, it was American and British 
owned. I do not know whether or not it 
was America nor British owned, but I 
think it is significant that this man 
thought for one moment that he was go¬ 
ing to escape the control. I think it is 
both alarming and revealing to have him 
make such a statement. I think we 
ought to know whether it was American 
or British owned or whether there was 
any American or British capital at all in 
a place like that at a time like this. The 
only point I want to make is that here 
is an attempt to say, ”You can’t touch 
me. Yes; you have conquered Germany, 
but I am protected although I am right 
in Nuremberg and this plant has been 
producing stuff for the Nazi Army all 
during the war. You can’t touch me.” 

Mr. PATRICK. The gentleman will 
recall that the Franco-German potash 
cartel was operating successfully by 1925, 
that soon after the war it was going in 
strong force, and that its roots were 
found to reach across the sea. even then. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. That is 
right. 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I yield 
to the gentle man f rom Montana. 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. Does 
the gentleman recall a news dispatch to 
the effect that when the American Army 
entered Cologne the town itself was but 
ruins and rubble, but Just outside the 
town the Ford Motor works remained 
intact? Evidently it had not been 
bombed at all during the course of the 
numerous raids which had been made on 
Cologne and vicinity. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. May I 
say to the gentleman that I have heard 
that report. I do not know of my own 
knowledge about it. 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. Has 
the gentleman seen any reports lately to 
the effect that that same factory is today 
producing trucks for the American Army 
in occupied Germany? 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I have 
heard that report, but I cannot speak 
from my own knowledge about it. 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. It 
seems that a short while ago there was 
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a «ood deal of coofliet imr the make-up 
of the American membership of the War 
Crimes Commiaslom and that the leader 
resigned because certain Germans were 
evidently not included in the list of war 
criminals. I am wondering If there is 
any connection between those omissions 
and poliUcal and bustoess philosophies 
that run together on the pa^t of people 
in different countries. 

Mr. VCXDRHIS of California. I do not 
know, but I want to find out. That Is the 
reason I am making this speech this aft¬ 
ernoon. I believe it is all-important that 
the American people obtain all the facts 
about those very things. 

Mr. DOTLE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VOORHIS of CaUfornla. I yield 
to the gentleman from California. 

Mr. VOYLB. First, may I compliment 
the gentleman on his very splendid 
treatise, and then ask this question: 
Does the gentleman find that there is 
any tendency on the part of great com¬ 
binations of trade in American industry 
to resist any affiliation presently as be¬ 
tween German cartels and American 
trade and commerce groups? 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I am 
glad the gentleman asked that question 
because I want to make this statement 
with all the vigor at my command. I 
am not talking about American industry 
in this speech. 1 think American indus¬ 
try has done a tremendous job in this 
war and without it. of course, we would 
not be winning the war. 

I am not talking about American in¬ 
dustry as a whole at all. I am talking 
about certain people who are so steeped 
in monopoly positions that their minds 
are conditioned toward one first and 
primary objective, the continuation and 
the strengthening of the monopolistic 
position. They are people who do not 
know the real principles of American 
industry. I think some of those pec^le, 
victims, I would say, of a certain form 
of megalomania find it very difficult to 
think of anything without reference to 
the monopolistic position they try to 
attain. Perhaps that is a charitable way 
to put it. 

There are, as you know, American in¬ 
dustrialists and manufacturers who 
sUll believe in the American method of 
economic freedom and increased pro- 
ducUon at lower and lower prices and 
a wider market and an attempt to meet 
the needs of the people. There are lots 
of them, and 1 thank God for them. But 
I want them to be protected against 
those in all countries, inc^ding ova own, 
who believe exactly the opposite, who 
believe in a totalitarian philosophy of 
industry, except that they insist that 
they BhaU be the totaUtarians. I want 
the real American businessman to be 
protected against that philosophy. 

EX TXW B IO N WRaiARKS 

Mr. BZKMILUKI asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Raeoas and indude a radio address. 

Mr. DOTLB asked and was given per¬ 
mission to extend his remarks In the 
Rg coip and indude two dbort editorials 
fMn a Long Beach paper. 

Mr. VOOEHIB of Galifdi^ 
was given permission to eiitimd ^ re¬ 
marks in &e Appendix of the Rimoie 


and include a speech on fanners and 
cooperation. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks in the Ricobo In two particulars, 
in one to indude a brief editorial from 
the Washington Post of yesterday re¬ 
garding 1-Am-an-Amerlcan Day. to¬ 
gether with an address I delivered when 
it was initiated: and in the other to ex¬ 
tend in the Ricoro my own remarks and 
indude two short letters with regard to 
the pollutio n of s treams. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

BILLS P B B SB N TXD TO THE FBXSIDSMT 

Mr. ROGEHciS of New York, from 
the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that that committee did on this day 
present to the President, for his ap¬ 
proval, a billl of the House of the fol¬ 
lowing title: 

H.R.aeoS. An act making appropriations 
for the Departments of State. Justice, Com¬ 
merce, the Judiciary, and the Federal Loan 
Agency for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1046. and for other purposes. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr. RAMSPECK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 5 o*cloCk and 52 minutes p. m.) the 
House, pursuant to its previous order, 
adjourned until tomorrow, Tuesday. May 
22,1945, at 11 o'clock a. m. 


coMurms HSARiNas 

COMICZTTXX ON INTIBSTATS AMD FOIKION 
Ck>MM«IICX 

There will be a meeting of the Com¬ 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com¬ 
merce at 10 o'clock a. m., Tuesday, May 
22, 1945, to resume pubUc hearings on 
H. R. 3170, a bill to provide Federal aid 
for the development of public airports 
and to amend existing law relating to 
air-navigation facilities. 

COMMXTTB OK PUSUC BTm.DIMaS AMD QROUMDS 

There will be a meeting of the Com¬ 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds 
at 10 o’clock a. m.. on Tuesday, May 22, 
1945, for consideration of housing for 
veterans* families. 

COMMZTTZE ON TH* JtJDKSAST 

Subcommittee No. in of the Commit¬ 
tee on the Judiciary will begin bearings 
at 10 a. m., Wednesday, May 23,1945, on 
H. R. 2367, to amend an act entitled "An 
act to supplement existkig laws against 
unlawful restraints and monopolies, and 
for other purposes,** approved October 
16,1914 (38 Stat. 730), as amended (secs. 
7 and 11). The hearings will be held in 
the Judiciary Comatttee room, 346 House 
Office Building. 

COMMXTTEB OM IMMIOIATION AMD 
NATOaST.WMTION 

There will be a meeting of the Com¬ 
mittee on ImmlgratloB and Maturaltsa- 
tion at 10:30 o'clock on Wednesday, May 
28, 1945. 


OomiimB OM ] 


I at THE BlWUriVM 


Hearings on H. R. YVtt will be held 
starting Wednesday, Ilby 28. 1945, at 
10 a. m., to continue unl^ coinbleted. 


COMKXm ON Parmts 

There will be a meeting of the Com¬ 
mittee on Patents on Tuesday, May 29, 
1946, at 10 o'clock a. m., to consider H. R. 

2631. 

There will be a meeting of the Com¬ 
mittee on Patents on Thursday, May 31, 
1946, at 10 o'clock a. m., to consider H. R. 

2632. 

There will be a meeting of the Com¬ 
mittee on Patents on Friday, June 1.1945, 
at 10 o'clock a. m., to consider H. R. 2630. 

ODMMmiB ON THE JUDIOURT 

There will be a public hearing before 
Subcommittee No. 4 of the Committee on 
the Judiciary, beginning at 10 a. m.. on 
Monday, June 11, 1945, on the bill H. R. 
2788, to amend title 28 of the Judicial 
Code in regard to the limitation of cer¬ 
tain actions, and for other purposes. The 
hearing will be held in room 346. Old 
House Office Building. 

EXBCXmVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

483. A letter from the Executive Assistant 
to the Secretary of the Department of Com¬ 
merce, transmitting revision No. 1 of the 
estimate of personnel requirements for the 
quarter ending June 80. 1945. for the celling 
unit working capital fund; to the Committee 
on the C^vil Service. 

484. A letter from the Executive Assistant 
to the Secretary of the Department of Com¬ 
merce. transmitting revision No. 1 of the esti¬ 
mate of personnel requirements for the quar¬ 
ter ending June 30. 1945. lor the celling unit 
miscellaneous researches. National Bureau 
of Standards; to the Committee on the Civil 
Service. 

486. A letter from the Archivist of the 
United States, transmitting lists or schedules 
covering records proposed for disposal by 
various Government agencies, to the Com¬ 
mittee on the Disposition of Executive 
Papers. 

486. A commtmicatlon from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a draft 
of a proposed provision pertaining to an 
existing apprcH’rlatlon for the fiscal year 1946 
for the Foreign Economic Administration 
(H. Doc. No. 185); to the Committee on Ap¬ 
propriations and ordered to be printed. 

487. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting proposed 
rescissions of portions of several war and 
war-related appropriations available for the 
fiscal year 1945. These rescissions total 192,- 
119.000 and apply to the appropriations of a 
number of departments and agencies (H. 
Doc. No. 186); to the Committee on Appro¬ 
priations and ordered to be printed. 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBUC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of rule xm, reports of 
committees.were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, w follows: 

Mr. RANDOLPH: Committee on the DU- 
trlct of Columbia. H. R. 8230. A bill to 
establish a boundary line between the Dis¬ 
trict of Columbia and the Commonwealth 
of Virginia, and for other purposes: without 
amendxaent (Rept. No. 895). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on thp 
State of the Union. 

Mr. BRAVER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H B m68. a biU to transfer Ben Hill 
O^tT. a».. from the WayeroM division of 
th, MuUwrn Judicial dUtxlst <>* 
the Amerlcus division of the middle Judicial 
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district of Georgia; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 506). Referred to the House Cal¬ 
endar. 

Mr. HOBBS; Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 2709. A bill to amend the Criminal 
Code so as to punish anyone injuring a party, 
witness, or juror on aooo\mt of his havizig 
acted as such; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 697). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. WEAVER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. J. Res. 23. Joint resolution to establish the 
nrst week in October of each year as Na¬ 
tional Employ the Physically Handicapped 
Week: with amendment (Rept. No. 698). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

lir. HOBBS: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 1196. A bill to make permanent the 
judgeship provided for by the act entitled 
*'An act to provide for the appointment of 
an additional district judge for the eastern 
and western districts of Missouri," approved 
December 24, 1942; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 599). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole Hozise on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. MURDOCK: Committee on the Pub¬ 
lic Lands. 8. 118. An act authorising the 
Secretary of the Interior to convey cer¬ 
tain lands in the Oila reclamation project. 
Arizona, to the XTnlverslty of Arizona; with¬ 
out amendment (Rept. No. 600). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. PETERSON of Florida: Committee on 
the Public Lands. H. R. 2416. A bill au¬ 
thorizing the State of Alabama to lease or 
sell and convey all or any part of the Salt 
Springs land granted to said State by the 
act of March 2, 1819; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 601). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. ANDERSON of New Mexico: Select 
Committee to Investigate Pood Shortages. 
Submitting its report on food shortages pur¬ 
suant to House Resolution 196. (Rept. No. 
602.) Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLXmONB 

Under clause 3 of rule XXU, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. LANHAM: 

R.R. 8278. A bill to amend section 204 of 
the act entitled **An act to expedite the 
provision of housing in connection with na¬ 
tional defense, and for other purposes," ap¬ 
proved October 14, 1940, as amended, to In¬ 
crease the amount authorized to be ap¬ 
propriated therein, and for other purpoees; 
to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

By Mr. LESINSKI; 

H.B. 3279. A bill to amend section 1845, 
title 42, United States Code Annotated, to 
require approval by Incorporated cities as 
political subdivisions of the States prior to 
expenditure of any appropriations for na¬ 
tional defense housing; to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Groimds. 

By Mr. McDONOUGH: 

H.R.8280 A bill to provide that a vet¬ 
eran’s compensation, pension, or retirement 
pay shall not be reduced during his hos¬ 
pitalization or domiciliary care; to the Com¬ 
mittee on World War Veterans' Legislation, 

By Mr. STOCKMAN: 

H.R.3281. A bill to amend section 102 of 
the act of Congress of March 8,1911 (86 Stat, 
1182; title 28, U. 8. C., sec. 183), to fix a 
term of the United States district court at 
Klamath Falls, Oreg., on the first Tuesday In 
Jtme; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. VOOBBIB of California: 

K. 11,^2. A bUl to amend the Merai 
Credit Uhlon Act; to the Committee on 
Banking and Cuireney. 


By Mr. SMITH of Maine: 

H. R. 8288. A bill to jurovlde for maintain¬ 
ing the regiment of midshipmen at the 
United States Naval Academy at authorized 
strength; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RBSOLUTIONB 

Under clause 1 of rule XXll, private 
bills and resolutions were Introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ANDERSON of New Mexico: 

H. R. 3284. A bill for the relief of Robert 
Caven; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. RUSSELL: 

H.R.S286. A bUl for the relief of Capt. 
Wayne B. Meisenheimer; to the Committee 
on Claims. 

By Mr. HOUFIELD: 

H. Res. 268. Resolution to establish a free 
Palestine for homeless people of the Jewish 
race; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


pEXmONS. ETC. 

Under clause 1 of rule XXn. petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 

702. By Mr. ANGELL: Petition of Mrs. Hazel 
Cornelius and other citizexiji of Portland, 
Oreg., petitioning the Congress of the United 
States; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

703. Also, petition of Thomas L. Ingram 
and other citizens of Portland, Oreg.. peti¬ 
tioning the Congress of the United States; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

704. By Mr. COCHRAN: Petition of Mr. 
Brennan and 31 other citizens of St. Louis. 
Mo. protesting against the passage of any 
prohibition legislation by the Congress; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

705. Also, petition of Mr. William J. Ebeler 
and 28 other citizens of St. Louis. Mo., pro¬ 
testing against the passage of any prohibition 
legislation by the Congress; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

706. Also petition of Mr. John M. Cain and 

28 other citizens of St. Louis, Mo., protest¬ 
ing against the passage of any prohibition 
legislation by the Congress; to the Commit¬ 
tee on the Judiciary. 

707. Also, petition of Mr. Victor Regna and 
26 other citizens of St. I^ouis, Mo., protesting 
against the passage of any prohibition legis¬ 
lation by the Congress; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

708. Also, petition of Mr. Dan B. Lavin and 

29 other citizens of St. Louis. Mo., protesting 
against the passage of any prohibition leg¬ 
islation by the Congress; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

709. By Mr, LUTHER A. JOHNSON: Peti¬ 
tion of retail trade committee of the Corsi¬ 
cana Chamber of Commerce, Corsicana, Tex., 
with reference to the Emergency Price Con¬ 
trol Act; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

710. Also, petition of Mr. N. R. Harkins, 
president of Southwestern Presbyterian 
Home and School for Orphans, Itasca, Tex., 
opposing H. B. 8148; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

711. By Bfr. JONKMAN: Petition of sundry 
citizens of Kent County, BdUob., endorsing 
H. R. 2211; to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

712. By Mr. TOBRBNS: Petition of a United 
Nations rally and sent to members of the 
American delegation of the United Nations 
Conference on International Organization at 
San Francisco; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

718. By Mr. WELCH: Petition adopted by 
the United Brotherhood of Telephone Work¬ 
ers of Northern California and Nevada urging 
that a bronze statute of the late President 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt be erected at 
Washington, D. C., and that a similar statute 
^ erected at Warm Spstngs, Ga., and that 
Warm Springs, Ga., be created, as a Roosevelt 
memorial; to the Committee on the Llbravfi 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, May 22,1945 

The Rouse met at 11 o’clock a. m., and 
was called to order by the Speaker. 

Rev. Bernard Braskamp, D. D., pastor 
of the Qunton Temple Memorial Presby¬ 
terian Church, offered the following 
prayer: 

Almighty God, the source of all wisdom 
and strength, from whom to turn away 
Is to fall, but In whom to abide is to stand 
fast forever, grant that we may keep 
inviolate our trust in the Lord and re¬ 
spond more eagerly to the leading of Thy 
Spirit and the pulsations of the higher 
life. 

We pray that Thou wilt expand our 
minds and hearts that they may be 
large enough to comprehend the revela¬ 
tions of Thy truth. Thy will, and Thy 
love. Help us to be victorious over 
everything that would eclipse our spir¬ 
itual vision, blur our sense of honor, and 
tempt us to break faith with our better 
self. 

May we resolutely declare by our char¬ 
acter and conduct that we have en¬ 
listed under the banner of righteousness 
and Justice and that we are seeking to 
build a civilization in which the fear of 
the Lord and the brotherhood of man 
are the deepest concerns. 

Hear us in the name of the Christ in 
whom we find our inspiration to make 
our life a quest for the true, the beau¬ 
tiful, and the good. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yes¬ 
terday was read and approved. 

MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 

A message in writing from the Presi¬ 
dent of the United States was communi¬ 
cated to the House by Mr. Miller, one of 
his secretaries, who also informed the 
House that on Monday, May 21, 1945. 
the President approved and signed a bill 
of the House of the following title: 

On May 21, 1946. 

H.R.2603. An act making appropriations 
for the Departments of State. Justice, Com¬ 
merce, the Judiciary, and the Federal Loan 
Agency for the fiscal year ending June 80, 
1948, and for other purposes. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Frazier, its legislative clerk, announced 
that the Senate had passed, with amend¬ 
ments in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested, bills of the House of 
the following titles: 

H.R.908. An act for the relief of Mylee 
Perz; 

H. R. 906. An act for the relief of Paul T. 
Thompson; 

H. R. 981. An act to authorize payment of 
certain claims for damage to or loss or de¬ 
struction of property arising prior to May 27, 
1941, out of activities of the War Department 
or of the Army; 

H. R. 1081. An act for the relief of Matthew 
Mattas; 

H. R. 1666. An act for the relief of SlgfHed 
Olsen, doing business as Qlgfrlad Olsen Ship¬ 
ping Co.; 

H. R. 1711. An act for the relief of Blaneha 
H. Karsch, administratrix of the estate of 
Kate B. HamUton; ^ 

H.R.9007. An act for the relief of Battle 
Bowers; 
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B. B. 9886. An 8^: BrofMe tor •nlist- 
ments in the Eegiiler Aimy dtirinf the period 
of the war, and for other purpoeee; 

H. B. 9659. An aOt to amend paragraph (o) 
of Motion 6 of the Olatrlot of Ckdumbla Tramo 
Act. aa amended by aet approred February 
97. X081: and 

H.R.a600. An act to amend Motion 9 of 
the act entitled **An aot to facilitate the con- 
•tmctlon, extenalon, or completion of inter¬ 
state petroleum pipe lines related to national 
defenM. and to promote Interstate oom- 
meroe,’* approved July 80. 1941. as amended. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed bills of the following 
titles. In which the concurrence of the 
House is requested: 

8.94. An aot for the relief of the Truckee- 
Carson Irrigation District; 

6.76. An act for the relief of Thomas O. 
Xjooke; 

6.184. An aot for the relief of Ida B. La\irie 
and Zella Blckard; 

6.144. An act for the relief of M. B. Caf- 
ferata and John Oranata; 

8.988. An act granting the conMnt of Con¬ 
gress to the State of North Dakota to con¬ 
struct. maintain, and operate a free highway 
bridge across the Missouri River; 

S. 234. An act authorizing the construction 
of a free highway bridge across the Yellow¬ 
stone River near Fairvlew. Mont.; 

S. 801. An aet for the reUef of Mr. and Mrs. 
James E. McOhee; 

S. 464. An act to revive and reenact the act 
entitled **An act creating the Arkansas-Mls- 
Biasippi Bridge Commission; defining the 
authority, power, and duties of said Commis¬ 
sion; and authorizing said Commission and 
its successors and assigns to construct, 
maintain, and operate a bridge across the 
Mississippi River at or near Friar Point, Miss., 
and Helena. Ark., and for other purposes," 
approved Bfay 17. 1939; 

8.463. An act to amend section 937 of the 
Code of Law of the District of Columbia, re¬ 
lating to insane criminals; 

8.501. An act for the relief at the Catho¬ 
lic Chancery Oflice, Inc.; 

8.613. An aot for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. Arthur R. Brooks; 

8.627. An act to extend the times for com- 
mencixig and completing the construction of 
a bridge across the 8t. Croix River at or near 
Hudson. Wls.; 

B. 698. An act for the relief of Thaddeus 
C. Knight: 

6.674. An act to extend the times for com¬ 
mencing and completing the construction of 
a bridge across the Columbia River in Clat¬ 
sop coimty. Oreg.: 

6.692. An aet for the relief of the estate 
of James Arthur Wilson, deceased; 

8.680. An aot for the relief of the widow 
of Joseph C. Akin: 

8.633. An act to amend the Criminal Code 
so aa to punish anyone injuring a paxtJ. wit¬ 
ness, or Juror on account of his hwt^ acted 
as such: - '|r 

8.649. An act for the relief of Ida F. 
Braun. Alice Braun Menges , and Carl J. 
Braxm, individuaUy and as executors of the 
estate of Hedwlg W. Braun, deoeamd. and as 
legatees and beneficiaries of the will of Hed¬ 
wlg W. Braun, deceased, and as the sole par¬ 
ties in interest by succession under the last 
will and testanient of Hedwig W. Braun, de- 
.oeased. and under the last will and testa¬ 
ment of Herman W. Braun, deceased: 

8.660. An act to trantfer certain lands sit¬ 
uated in Rapides Parish, La., to board of 
supervlBora of Louiaiana State Univeraity and 
Agricultural and Mechanical OoUege; 

8.679. An aot for the relief of the legal 
guardian of Clifton R. Weir; 

0.698. An act lor the relief of the Baun- 
dMa livrnorial Boeoktal: 

8,719. AO aetto the veUef of William B« 
Soott: 

8.748. An act for the reUef of Nlta Rodlun; 


8.784. An act for the relief of Ur, and Mra. 
John T. Webb, 8r.; 

8.649. An act for the relief of the Ilmira 
Area Soaring Corporation; 

8.867. An aet for the relief of Ruby Doris 
Calvert, as administratrix of the estate of 
Frederick Calvert, deceased; 

8.916. An aot to remove the limitation on 
the right to command of oflioers of the Dental 
Corps of the Army which limits such ofli¬ 
oers to command in that corps; 

8.917. An set to provide for payment and 
settlement of mileage and other travel allow¬ 
ance accounts of military personnel; 

8.966. An act for the relief of Mr. and Mrs. 
Stephen I. Sanders; and 

6.967. An act to authorize an Increase in 
the pay of the chaplain at the United States 
Military Academy while serving under reap¬ 
pointment lor an additional term or terms. 

INVBB’nGATION OF VETERANS' 
FAClLmSS 

Mr. O’TOOLE. Mr. Speaker. I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O’TOOLE. Mr. Speaker. It has 
been called to my attention that certain 
members of the World War Veterans’ 
Legislation Committee of this House 
have endeavored to cite for contempt a 
member of the newspaper profession for 
failing to divulge the source of certain 
information. 

I believe this to be a gross mistake. 
More than that, I believe It is a most 
dangerous precedent to establish. Infor¬ 
mation which Is accurate is always more 
important than its source. The first duty 
of the committee is to determine the 
truthfulness of Mr. Deutsch’s statements 
and, If they are accurate, to take the 
proper action to protect the veterans of 
this country. The press in the United 
States has on many occasions supplied 
Information to State and national legis¬ 
lative bodies that has served to bring 
about sweeping reforms, and in some 
cases assisted in unearthing disgraceful 
scandals. To oompel a member of the 
newspaper professioii to expose the 
source of his information would, in many 
instances, revolt against the public good. 
It might prevent industrious and hard¬ 
working newspapermen, who had dis¬ 
covered from other sources facts that 
were material to the national good, from 
giving such information to the proper 
legislative bodies. 

The press itself owes an obligation to 
the pub^c to expose those things which 
are limdamentally wrong and in the per¬ 
formance of this duty the press must be 
given the same degree of protection that 
is given to the medical and legal pro¬ 
fessions. 

I further believe that an invesUgation 
of the veterans’ hospitals of this country 
is too large a task for any standing com¬ 
mittee of this Hmise to take upon Itself. 
To assign this work to the Veterans’ 
Committee does not leave a good taste in 
the mouths of the people. They are con¬ 
scious of the fact that there Is too close 
an affinity between the Veterans’ Admin¬ 
istration and the Veterans’ Committee. 
Too often have both groups worked to^ 
fetber in an effort to accomplish that 
which they believed would assist the vet¬ 
eran. The viewpoint of the Veterans* 


Affairs Committee would not be a fresh 
one, nor would it have the clarity of vi¬ 
sion with which a specially established 
committee would approach the scene. 

If an effort is made to cite Mr. Deutsch 
for contempt. I shall certainly vote 
against it. Further, it is my sincere hope 
that this body within a short time will 
establish a special committee to inves¬ 
tigate the entire veterans’ situation. 

LEND-LEASE OPERATIONS — MESSAGE 

FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 

STATES 

The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the President 
of the United States, ^which was read, 
and, together with the accompanying 
papers, referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs and ordered to be printed, 
with illustrations: 

To the Congress of the United States of 
America: 

I am transpiitting herewith the nine¬ 
teenth report of operations under the 
Lend-Lease Act for the period ending 
March 31. 1945. 

On May 6,1845. Nazi Germany capitu¬ 
lated to the combined forces of the 
United Nations. Lend-Lease and reverse 
lend-lease as the basic mechanisms of 
combined Allied war supply made a vital 
contribution to that victory. 

The defeat of Germany was the first 
objective of Allied military strategy. 
There remains, In the Pacific, another 
powerful and fanatical foe, the Japanese, 
who. In the never-to-be-forgotten and 
fateful Sunday of December 7, 1941, 
struck at Pearl Harbor in a treacherous 
blow against the peace and security of 
the world. They, too. must be taught 
that the peace and security of the world 
are sacred and not to be broken by any 
aggressor nation. 

While the bulk of the United Nations 
forces were engaging the Nazis in Europe, 
Allied forces succeeded in piercing the 
perimeter of Japanese defenses and es¬ 
tablished the bases from which decisive 
offensives can be launched. Now all of 
the might and power of the United 
States, the British Empire. France, the 
Netherlands, and our other allies can be 
brought to bear, together with the 
Chinese forces, against Japan. 

Long and costly as the struggle ahead 
may be, it has been immeasurably 
shortened by the system of lend-lease 
and reverse lend-lease. To crush Nazi 
and Japanese tyranny, we have sent 
overseas to Join our allies on the battle 
front American fighting men equipped 
with the best weapons American in¬ 
genuity and skill can produce. ’They 
have been further strengthened through 
reverse lend-lease with all that they 
needed which our fighting allies could 
provide. Our fighting partners at the 
front had more men for the battle than 
they could supply, and, through lend- 
lease, we sent the weapons, the food, and 
the material with which they could bear 
fully their burden of the battle. 

We cannot measure the sacrifice and 
heroism of our American forces on the 
war front or the efforts of the men and 
women on tbe production front here at 
home. Nor can we measure the contri¬ 
bution to victory of those Allied fighting 
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men who» with their own and lend-lease 
weapons, fought and fell, or the courage 
and valor of their people behind the lines 
who, steadfastly through long years un¬ 
der attack, produced the food and tools 
needed for victory. Each of the United 
Nations has contributed to the pool of 
fighting power in accordance with its 
abilities and capacities. 

Adjustments and reductions in Allied 
war production and in the lend-lease 
program will be possible even as we and 
our allies throw augmented forces into 
the decisive offensives against the Japa¬ 
nese. The task of reconversion and re¬ 
construction is commencing. At the 
same time lend-lease and reverse lend- 
lease must continue as a military neces¬ 
sity on the scale required to build the 
overwhelming power which alone can 
save American and Allied lives and bring 
an early and complete end to this terrible 
war. 

Harry S. Truman. 

The White House, May Z 2,1945. 

NATIONAL MARITIME DAT 

The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman front Vir¬ 
ginia tMr. Bland] is recognized for 
1 hour. 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker. I yield 30 
minutes of that time to the ranking Re¬ 
publican minority member of my com¬ 
mittee, to be disposed of as he sees fit. 
and I ask that I be notified when I have 
proceeded for 2 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, on April 5. 1945, Presi¬ 
dent Roosevelt issued his proclamation 
calling upon the people of the United 
States to observe May 22, 1845, as Na¬ 
tional Maritime Day. This was done 
pursuant to an act of Congress approved 
May 20. 1933, which designated May 22 
of each year as National Maritime Day 
and requested the President to issue an¬ 
nually a proclamation calling upon the 
people of tile United States to observe 
that day. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con¬ 
sent that the proclamation designating 
May 22. 1945, as National Maritime Day 
may be incorporated in my remarks at 
this point. _ 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Vir¬ 
ginia? 

There was no objection. 

The proclamation is as follows: 

National Mabitzmx Dat. 1945 

BY THE P3ESIDICNT OF THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA, A PROCLAMATION 

Whereas a notable contribution was made 
in the history of ocean transportation when 
the steamship The Savannah set sail from 
the United States on May 22,1819, and made 
the nrst successful voyage across the Atlantic 
Ocean under steam propulsion; and 

Whereas in commemoration of this 
achievement the Congress by a joint resolu¬ 
tion approved May 20, 1933 (48 Stat. 73), 
designated May 22 of each year as National 
Maritime Day and requested the President to 
issue annually a proclamation calling upon 
the people of the United States to observe 
that day; and 

Whereas l&any thousands of patriotic men 
and wcmien are toiling through the long 
hours of the day and night in the con¬ 
struction of the great fleets of vessels that 
carry the goods of victory to the distant 
battle fronte of tli4‘United Nations; and 


Whereas our ships, sailing every ocean, 
have been manned by courageous offleers and 
seamen all of whom have left the security 
of their firesides and many of whom have 
given their lives for the land of their alle¬ 
giance; and 

Whereas the American people are looking 
forward to the days of lasting peace when 
the merchant fleets of the Nation, wisely used 
and vigilantly maintained, shall sail the seas 
freed from the perils of war: Now, therefore, 

I, Franklin D. Roosevelt. President of the 
United States of America, do hereby call upon 
the people of the United States to observe 
May 22. 1945, as National Maritime Day by 
displaying the^ag at their homes or other 
suitable places, and I direct that the flag 
be displayed on all Government buildings on 
that day. 

In witness whereof. I have hereunto set my 
hand and caused the seal of the United 
States of America to be af&xed. 

Done at the city of Washington this 4th 
day of April in the year of our Lord 1046. 
and of the Independence of the United 
States of America the one hundred and 
sixty-ninth. 

(seal) Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

By the President: 

E. R Ststtxnius. Jr., 

Secretary of State. 

Mr. WELCH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Massa¬ 
chusetts LMr. Martin]. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts.* Mr. 
Speaker, the President of the United 
States has by official proclamation des¬ 
ignated Tuesday, the 22d of May, as 
National Maritime Day. I rise to pay 
tribute to the genius of our master ship¬ 
builders, the skill and devotion of Ameri¬ 
can labor, and the heroism of the men 
who go down to the sea in ships—^to all 
of whom the highest tribute is due for 
the building and operation of the 
greatest merchant fleet in recorded his¬ 
tory. 

Since January 1,1942, the shipbuilders 
of this free country have built more than 
47.000,000 dead-weight tons of shipping 
and delivered 4.903 merchant vessels of 
all descriptions. Some idea of the mag¬ 
nitude of this accomplishment may be 
gleaned from the fact that in 1939, when 
the world was plunged into this bloody 
war. .still raging, all the merchant ships 
of the world combined totaled only 
70,000,000 dead-weight tons. In less than 
2 y 2 years the free management and the 
free labor of the shipbuilding industries 
of the United States have built a fleet 
which represents more than 67 percent 
of the combined fleets of the world prior 
to war. This production miracle is, I 
maintain, striking proof of the strength 
of our free economy. As practical men 
we can judge a system only by the re¬ 
sults that system produces. Certainly 
this miraculous result In the building of 
ships provides ample reason for uphold¬ 
ing the rights of free men both of man¬ 
agement and of labor. 

As a Representative from the Bay 
State of Massachusetts, I am naturally 
steeped In the tradition of the mariners 
who sail our ships. Men from New 
England have for more than a century 
sailed to the farthest ports and risked 
the hazards of the seven seas. The 
people of this country can fully appred* 
ate and esteem the heroism of the men 
of the merchant marine who have sailed 
this great merchant fleet of more than 
4,000 ships ovor the great sea routes 


of the world. Facing not only the 
normal dangers of the sea, they have 
braved the deadly torpedoes of our 
enemies. They have bqen bombed and 
strafed from the air. They have fought 
the terrifying destruction of fire at sea; 
they have been plunged into seas of 
flaming oil; they have risked death in 
the frozen waters of the north; they 
have been cast adrift in small boats 
and oh tiny life rafts, often without food 
and water, and stretched out the in¬ 
terminable days under blazing suns, en¬ 
during awful agonies, yet bravely cling¬ 
ing to even the last faint hope of rescue. 

In these days in which we have wit¬ 
nessed the fall of Germany and in which 
we look to the men of our Army and Navy 
to accomplish the destruction of Japan, 
we may well recall that during the early 
days of this war the percentage of casual¬ 
ties In the merchant marine was higher 
than that In any other service. To the 
774 known dead, to the 4,805 listed as 
missing, to the 487 who endured the 
privations of prisoners of war we may pay 
homage. To the 225,000 men manning 
our merchant marine we now look to 
carry the sons of America and the sup¬ 
plies of war across the submarine in¬ 
fested waters of the Pacific. The final 
defeat of Japan is not only a matter of 
sacrifice on the battlefields, it is vitally 
a matter of shipping. The part these 
men will play in transporting and supply¬ 
ing our armies Is vital to victory. So 
again the success of our arms depends 
in large part on these men who endure 
the rigors of the sea and the attacks of 
a brutal and determined enemy. 

It has been brought home to the Amer¬ 
ican people how essential to the strength 
of America is a strong and numerous 
merchant fleet. In war It Is a vital ne¬ 
cessity. What has not been emphasized is 
the fact that this is the third time Amer¬ 
ica has led the world in merchant ship¬ 
ping. Twice In my generation this coun¬ 
try has been forced to spend billions to 
provide the bottoms for cargoes of war. 

As a New Englander I may appropri¬ 
ately recall the traditions of the great 
sailing fleets of New England, the fast 
clipper ships, which carried the cargoes 
of the world, the tea of China, the spices 
of the East Indies, the hides and tallows, 
the materials and the manufactures of 
many countries to all ports of the world. 
This great clipper fleet made possible 
the development of Industry In this coun¬ 
try. the industry which has made our 
country unique in history and the arsenal 
of the world. I call to mind the fact that 
America lost this leadership so com¬ 
pletely that during the latter part of the 
nineteenth century the merchant marine 
of the United States practically vanished 
from the seas. 

I call to mind the construction of 
great ships during the last World War. 
Again the United States was master of 
a fleet capable of carrying the cargoes of 
the nations. I vividly recall as well the 
rusting hulks of those ships rotting in 
our ports, useless derelicts fated to be 
junked for scrap. 

Today, as we pay tribute to the genius 
and skill of the men who have built our 
present great fleet and as wt memorialize 
the traditions of those who sail the ships, 
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let us taJce heed lest this great fleet again 
be permitted to rot m bur harbors and 
the fine traditions of our merchant ma¬ 
rine pass once more Into oblivion. The 
peace of the world will depend upon the 
preservation of a strong America. To 
maintain a strong America we must like¬ 
wise maintain a strong merchant marine. 

Mr. Mr. Speaker, 1 yield 6 

minutes to the gentleman from Massa¬ 
chusetts IMr. Mc€oaKACK]. 

Mr. MCCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, our 
Nation owes a debt of gratitude on this 
Maritime Day to millions of Americana 
One among them has passed on but our 
mighty merchant fleet stands as a mon¬ 
ument to his foresight. He is our late 
President, Franklin Roosevelt. In a 
large measure. It was bis vision which 
recreated the American merchant ma¬ 
rine. It was under his leadership that 
the American shipbuilding industry was 
reborn. 

Franklin Roosevelt knew well that men 
and not ships alone make a merchant 
marine. Through all of his days in pubr 
lie office he fought to improve the lot 
of our mariners. He brought hope and 
progress to a thousand foc’sles. 

Shortly before his death, President 
Roosevelt called for a bold and daring 
plan to assure the American people that 
this Nation will continue as a great mari¬ 
time power. Today the attention of the 
entire Nation, from my own State of 
Massachusetts with its long tradition of 
seafaring, to the Inland States of North 
Dakota and Nevada which have con¬ 
tributed production and men to build our 
present fleet, is focused upon this prob¬ 
lem. 

We are grateful to our shipyard and 
production workers, dispersed through¬ 
out the land, building seagoing vessels 
in Alabama, Colorado, and Iowa, and 
sending them down to sea by rail and 
river, as wdl as in our great ports. 
These workers have endured hardship, 
discomfort, and long hours of toil, up¬ 
rooting themselves from farm and home, 
to move to overcrowded shipyard areas, 
m the short space of 4 years, they have 
built the mightiest merchant fleet the 
world has ever seen. 

We are grateful to the thousands of 
longshoremen who loaded seventy-seven 
and one-half million long tons in 1944. 
an increase of 27 percent over 1943. 
That is 5 to 6 tons for every fighting 
man overseas. Our longshoremen have 
worked around the clock, and by their 
skill and determination have, through 
better loading and faster turn-around, 
added the equivalent of hundreds of 
ships a month to bade up our fighting 
men. 

More than any other group we are 
indebted to our 225,000 merchant sea- 
mm who, in the words of General Elsen¬ 
hower, ^ their devotion to duty in the 
face enemy actimi. as well as natural 
dangers of the sea, have brought us the 
tools to finish the Job. Their contribu¬ 
tion to final victory will be long remem¬ 
bered.** 

There is no more outstandlBg example 
of Aiheriiean teamwork in tho face of in¬ 
superable difliculty than that set by the 
maritime iiidttstry. ThisNktionhasac- 
oompl^ied wmlghty task of building and 


operating ships through the cooperation 
of Government, labor, and industry that 
has enabled us to carry through to vic¬ 
tory 8,000 miles away In the heart of Nasi 
Germany and that will bring us total vic¬ 
tory 6,000 miles from our shores In the 
heart of imperial Japan. 

The challenge before our American 
merchant marine today is that of moving 
an army larger than the entire prewar 
Norwegian nation more than halfway 
around the globe from Europe to the Pa¬ 
cific. And for each man. five to six tons 
of vital equipment must be transported. 
The men of our maritime industries will 
continue to subordinate their need for 
well-earned rest, and their desires to be 
with their families and friends again un¬ 
til total victory. Though faced with 
sharp reductions in take-home pay 
through readjustments in the war 
bonuses, a problem which must be met 
with the establishment of an adequate 
minimum wage for seamen, though 
faced with longer periods away from 
home than ever before and with Japa¬ 
nese savagery and ferocity, every ship 
will be manned and our fighting men 
shall not want for supplies. 

During the first 10 weeks of the Leirte 
campaign, merchant marine and Navy 
gun crew members, working together as 
a team, shot down 107 Japanese planes. 
The story of the Floyd W. Spencer is a 
typical example of the skill and valor of 
our mariners. A Jap plane circled a 
convoy participating in the Philippine 
Invasion and started toward the Spencer 
at high speed. At 1,800 yards the Jap 
dropped his torpedo. Skillful maneuver¬ 
ing caused the torpedo to miss the ves¬ 
sel's stern by a bare 10 feet. The Lib¬ 
erty ship's 20-millimeter guns held their 
fire until the plane was at point-blank 
range. Courage and good marksmanship 
brought the Jap plane down within 100 
yards of the starboard beam. The com¬ 
mander of the Navy armed guard aboard 
the Spencer had this to say: 

The merchant marine personnel that were 
assigned to gun stations performed in a 
splendid manner. The clear, cool thinking 
and prompt action of the master In ordering 
full speed ahead and hard over is the probable 
cause of the torpedo missing this ship. 

V£-day did not bring even a momen¬ 
tary relaxation in our merchant marine. 
Our merchant seamen have a Job to do. 
They have a score to settle with the Japs. 
They know what has happened to their 
buddies in Japanese concentration camps 
after being caught in Pacific harbors in 
December 1941. They know of Jap sub¬ 
marines which have surfaced, picked up 
survivors of American vessels, and made 
them run the gantlet alcmg the deck 
between brutal and armed Japanese 
sailors, only to be finally bayoneted and 
tossed Into the sea. 

We have a Job to do Yktefe in Congress 
that will assist these heroic seamen to 
finish the Job they are dolus out there. 
We must assure three seamen who by 
unoonquerSble spirR, nnldved the Jap¬ 
anese submarine tostare treatment and 
the thousands of elheie who have suf¬ 
fered meroUeii treatment at the hands 
of Nail TJ-boats and Bdanes as wen as 
Japanese eraft» that they wfll receive 
necessary ssedtoM and hospital care for 


life. We must assure them that there 
will be adequate compensation for their 
disabilities and that the reward for the 
thousands who have given their lives will 
not be poverty and charity for their de¬ 
pendent loved ones. We must assure 
these men that they will not be forgotten 
with victory. We must plan for their 
readjustment into peacetime life and. in 
particular, for the mere youths who have 
shouldered more than man-sized Jobs 
we must provide the opportunity for con¬ 
tinuation of interrupted educations. 

Ihe seamen's bill of rlidits, which will 
shortly be before the House, embodies 
such benefits. It is as much a war meas¬ 
ure as the authority and funds to build 
the very ships in which these men serve. 
It will enable our seamen to carry on 
free of the bui'den of anxiety over the 
fortunes of war. 

The House should make adequate 
preparation for affording the protection 
of unemployment compensation to our 
merchant seamen. Time and again, 
since the passage of the Social Security 
Act. hope was given our seamen that 
their homes and lives would not be 
dashed on the rocks in what has been 
an uncertain and casual industry. The 
House should enact within a short time 
an imemployment compensation meas¬ 
ure that win meet the tinique conditions 
of this industry and give the seamen this 
most elementary form of Insurance. It 
is to our shame that virtually every other 
maritime power in the world has long 
since had the most advanced forms of 
social Insurance for their merchant sea¬ 
men while our seamen are denied all 
security. 

This Nation has learned at great ex¬ 
pense of life and energy that we must 
never allow nurselves to be without a 
powerful merchant fleet. We should 
have learned that lesson back in 1912 
when Teddy Roosevelt's Great White 
Fleet had to be ooaled by Non\'eglan 
merchant ships on her good will tour of 
the world. We should have learned that 
lesson in the First World War. It has 
since heen indelibly Impressed upon 
American bodies and American homes. 
We face the new world of tomorrow de¬ 
termined to carry forth our great respon- 
sIMlities for world peace and prosperity. 
We have the ships and the men to meet 
that test. 

We are determined that the deplorable 
maritime history which followed the 
First World War will not be repeated. 
We are determined that our shipbuild¬ 
ing industry be preserved, that our ship¬ 
ping be established on a sound footing, 
and that our skilled maritime manpower 
resources be encouraged to make sea¬ 
faring their life’s work. 

It is also fitting that the hardy seamen 
should be given recognition by the Con¬ 
gress for their heroic service and their 
contribution to the success of this war. 
All credit to them. We pay them the 
honor today to which they are so richly 
entitled. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen¬ 
tleman from Massachusetts has expired. 

Mr. WELCH. Mr. Speaker. I yield 
myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, from the very beginning 
of our country's history the American 
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merchant marine has played a most im¬ 
portant part both in the defensive se¬ 
curity of our Nation and our national 
peacetime economy. In every war in 
which we have been engaged it has been 
the important supply arm of both our 
Army and Navy. Nearly a century ago 
the historic clipper ships carried over 
90 percent of our produce to foreign mar¬ 
kets. Gradually the American mer¬ 
chant marine was neglected until just 
prior to World War I it carried only 8 
or 9 percent of our foreign commerce. 
At its lowest ebb the toilers of the sea 
were reduced almost to the level of galley 
slaves. They slept and practically lived 
in the foul-smelling forecastle. It was 
not until the passage of the La Follette 
Act, for which the late Andrew Puruseth 
fought and spent the best years of his 
life, that these conditions were changed. 

Recognizing the tragedy of the lack of 
a proper merchant marine, extensive 
hearings and investigations were under¬ 
taken by the House Committee on the 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries under 
the able leadership of its distinguished 
chairman the gentleman from Virginia, 
the Honorable Schuyler Otis Bland. As 
a result Congress enacted the Merchant 
Marine Act of 1936. 

This act established a permanent 
merchant-marine policy that encouraged 
American businessmen to bring it to its 
present high level. They have given of 
their enterprise and means to encourage 
the development of foreign markets for 
our surplus products. 

This act likewise raised the standard 
of working conditions for the men who 
man the ships. These merchant sea¬ 
men, of whom some 6.000 are dead or 
missing in the present conflict, have won 
a place in the heart of every American. 
This is demonstrated by the fact that on 
this day the Chamber of Commerce of 
Kansas City. Mo., over a thousand miles 
from the seacoast. in the heart of our 
country—Is celebrating Maritime Day. 

When the history of this war is writ¬ 
ten, the story of the devotion, patri¬ 
otism, and loyalty of the men of our 
merchant marine, will fill many glorious 
pages. 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, 1 yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Wash¬ 
ington [Mr. JacksonI. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Speaker, on the 
occasion of this Maritime Day 1 should 
like to address my remarks to the great 
Job done by our merchant seamen. 

1 should also like to say at the outset 
that the maritime Industry and the great 
progress that has been made by our mer¬ 
chant marine can be attributed in large 
part to our distinguished and able chair¬ 
man, the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
Bland]. 

Today the energies and skill of our 
shipping and allied industries and the 
valor of our merchant seamen are fully 
in the fight against our powerful and 
ruthless Japanese enemy. We have 
learned our lesson in this war and are 
determined to preserve the striking power 
necessary to crush aggressors before they 
rise. We have legmed that an efQcient 
merchant maiine is no less a weapon for 
peace than a mighty Navy. 

Congress is presently concerned with 
establishing a ship disposal policy which 


will foster the growth and continued 
vltalization of our merchant fleet. The 
theme of this Maritime Day is *l.t's Your 
Merchant Fleet,** and throughout the 
Nation forums are being held on the 
future of our merchant fleet. 

Far too little attention has been paid 
to the men who sail the ships. A huge 
merchant fleet without a trained and 
satisfied labor force is of no use. We 
have trained at expense of many millions 
of dollars good officers and good seamen. 
Every military and naval leader from 
General Marshall and Admiral King 
down have praised their ability and 
spirit. We must not waste this store¬ 
house of ability. 

The questions of adequate wages, 
working conditions, health standards, 
and social-security protection, the main¬ 
tenance of training and upgrading facil¬ 
ities, the establishment of orderly meth¬ 
ods of entrance and exit to the industry 
are all of as grave importance in the 
future of the American merchant 
marine as ship sale policy. 

In 1937 the newly established United 
States Maritime Commission made an 
economic survey of the American mer¬ 
chant marine. Referring to the last 
World War. the survey said: 

During the war thousands of fine young 
Americans were brought from every section 
of the country to man the vessels acquired 
by the Shipping Board. They learned 
quickly, demonstrating that American sea¬ 
men. given decent working conditions and 
proper encouragement, are the equal of any. 

The experience of the last few years 
has closely paralleled previous history. 
Entering the war with a maritime labor 
force of approximately 55,000, less than 
4 years later, we have over 225.000 skilled 
and courageous merchant seamen de¬ 
livering the goods in time. 

Referring to the postwar World War I 
period again, the Maritime Commission’s 
Economic Survey continued: 

Then came the era of liquidation when 
the Government began to withdraw from 
shipping. Lines were one by one discon¬ 
tinued or turned over to private enterprise. 
Wages fell and working conditions grew 
steadily worse until at the depth of the de¬ 
pression some American seamen were re¬ 
ceiving as little at $25 a month, living under 
wretched conditions, eating unpalatable food, 
and working 18 hours or more a day. The 
result of such conditions was bound to be 
disastrous. BCany of our young men left the 
sea, never to return. Questionable elements 
filtered Into the ranks of our seafarers. The 
men grew bitter and desperate. An explosion 
was bound to occur. 

That explosion did occur and the mari¬ 
time industry was m constant eruption 
for a number of years. We want no repe¬ 
tition of such history. We have learned 
at sorrowful loss to the Nation of the im¬ 
perative need for an adequate, modern, 
and efficient merchant fleet and for the 
skilled manpower to operate that fleet. 

The American seamen, through the 
maritime unions, have established an ex¬ 
cellent wartime record of manning the 
vessels without delay, of speeding turn¬ 
around, and of solving in orderly and co¬ 
operative fashion the many diUDcttlties 
confronting them. They have advanced 
as their goal a minimum program which 
I am sure has the wholehearted suppoH 
of the American people. The American 


seaman is asking for wages and working 
standards which are comparable to those 
afforded shore-side workers who have 
generally fared better during the war 
period, have been exposed to none of 
the grave risks of the maritime profes¬ 
sion, and have suffered none of the un¬ 
pleasantness of separation from home 
and family. 

Admiral Land, War Shipping Admin¬ 
istrator, in recent testimony before a 
Senate subcommittee, outlined the four 
basic demands of American merchant 
seamen. They are: 

First. An adequate wage. 

Second. Continuous employment. 

Thii*d. Enactment of the seamen’s bill 
of rights. 

Fourth. Revision of the various social 
security laws to give coverage to mer¬ 
chant seamen. 

The merchant seamen are not asking 
for revoluntary changes. ’The bulk of 
their demands have long been considered 
the essence of American working stand¬ 
ards. 

Let us take the question of wages first. 
The experienced able-bodied seaman who 
steers the ship and must be capable of 
rigging, painting, splicing, and perform¬ 
ing a hundred and one other functions, 
receives a base pay of $100 a month. For 
that pay, he works 7 days a week, 8 hours 
a day. The experienced oiler, who must 
have a full knowledge of the complicated 
engines and who bears the responsibility 
for a very expensive piece of machinery, 
receives a similar monthly wage. 'The 
experienced cook aboard a merchant ves¬ 
sel who is comparable to a restaurant 
chef but who works under added diffi¬ 
culties receives but slightly more. Thus 
the first problem which must be met if 
we are to be assured of the continuation 
of a strong merchant marine, is the 
establishment of an adequate wage 
standard for American merchant sea¬ 
men. Section 301 of the Merchant Ma¬ 
rine Act of 1936 authorizes the United 
States Maritime Commission to investi¬ 
gate the employment and wage condi¬ 
tions in the industry and to incorporate 
into contracts for operating differenti¬ 
als, subsidies, or for chartering of Gov¬ 
ernment-owned vessels, provisions for 
minimum manning and minimum wage 
scales and for minimum working condi¬ 
tions. After the cancelation of the 
ocean-mail contracts in June 1937, the 
Commission made an investigation of 
labor conditions in the industry and, as 
a result, set a minimiun scale for such 
vessels. The result was an increase from 
a wage scale of $55 to $65 a month for 
skilled able-bodied seamen to a mini¬ 
mum of $72.50 per month. At that time 
many felt that the advance was still 
totally inadequate, and it was the recom¬ 
mendation of one of the Maritime Com¬ 
missioners that the minimum be set at 
$100 a month. Today the merchant sea¬ 
man face, with the elimination of the war 
bonus, a return to a basic wage of $100 a 
month for skilled men. By far the larg¬ 
est group numerically, the messmen, the 
ordinary seamen, and the wipers face a 
return to a basic wage of $82.50 a month. 
It has been stated that the rise in the 
cost of living between 1937 and today is 
at least 50 percent, it i$ Obvious that we 
cannot expect the new class of merchant 
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auxnm we have eelUng our ships today, 
capable and dlscipUiiea men, sober men, 
men with family responsibilities, to con¬ 
tinue in this induat^ and to mairo the 
Ame rie tm merchant marine what we all 
want It to be, uptoss wage standards are 
adjusted aocordingly. 

m regard to the question of continu¬ 
ous employment, the maritime industry 
is decades, if not cmituries, behind cur¬ 
rent American shore-side practice. In 
1S87 the CoBunlssion recommended a 
change in the system of ship’s articles 
which for some reason persists until this 
day. The Gommissior said: 

Whatever Jixetlflcatlon there«may have 
bean tor thla anSaale eyatem In the daye of 
the aaUlng ship, there seems to be no reason 
for its perpetuation. Continuous employ¬ 
ment Is the rule In most Industries—It 
should be the rule for shipping. 

It is significant to note that not only 
is the American merchant marine back¬ 
ward in this respect in comparison with 
the shore-side industry, but that it is 
lagging behind current practices in the 
merchant fleets of most of the great 
maritime natiims of the world. During 
this war virtually all of our allies have 
installed continuous employment sys¬ 
tems. 

It would seem particularly appropri¬ 
ate for the Maritime Commission to un¬ 
dertake Investigations immediately with 
the view toward establishing adequate 
minimum wage standards for the post¬ 
war maritime industry and further to 
formulate plans for the introduction of 
a continuous employment system into 
the field of shipping. Both of these 
measures will pay off well not only in 
the maintenance of a skilled personnel 
so necessary to national defense, but in 
actual dollars-and-cents terms in better 
upkeep of vessels. lower insurance rates, 
more patronage for American flag ships, 
and quicker tum-arounds. 

Our merchant seamen are asking that 
Congress enact the bill of rights. This 
bill, in brief, is a minimum number of 
benefits designed to give continued care 
and continued protection to the valiant 
merchant seamen who have been 
maimed in the war and to the depend¬ 
ents of the six-thousand-odd seamen 
who have given their lives. It also alms 
to provide for the ordinary readjustment 
into civilian life for those men who have 
made service in the merchant marine a 
patriotic wartime duty and who ulti¬ 
mately plqn to return to shore-side life. 
It would also assure us that the boys 
who have been inducted into the mer¬ 
chant* marine during the war period 
would return to school to complete their 
education and to make themselves more 
useful American citiaens. 

The provisions incorporated in the 
seamen's bill of rights, H. R. 2346. which 
is currently pending before the House 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries Com¬ 
mittee, are very fair. I hope that Con¬ 
gress will see fit to enact this bill by an 
overwbdming vote within the immediate 
future. I am pure its effect would be 
salutary in reinforcing the determina¬ 
tion of our merchant seamen to carry 
the war aiminst Japan to a speedy con- 
cduston. 

. Ziastly the merchant seamen look for¬ 
ward to the protection of uneniployment 


insurance which has long since been af¬ 
forded shore-side industrial workers, in 
industries which have been far less cha¬ 
otic, but which is still denied merchant 
seamen despite a 7-year-long battle for 
such protection. 

I have introduced a bill—H. R. 1896— 
establishing a Federal systmn of unem- 
plosrment insurance for our merchant 
seamen, who were originally excluded 
from the State-administered system be¬ 
cause of diflleulties in administering such 
coverage. Various bills have been be¬ 
fore the House in the past 7 years, none 
of which have yet reached the floor. My 
bill is now before the House Ways and 
Means Committee which is currently in¬ 
vestigating the ability of our social in¬ 
surance system to meet the impact of 
the postwar years. It can be said now 
without any further investigation that 
the merchant seamen have no protection 
against the uncertainties and frictional 
disturbances which will undoubtedly 
arise in the transitional period to a 
peacetime economy. I hope the House 
Ways and Means Committee will see flt, 
because of the long history of the mari¬ 
time unemployment insurance legislation 
and because the problem is, by and large, 
separate from the other unemployment 
compensation problems facing the com¬ 
mittee, to turn its attention Immediately 
to the drafting of a satisfactory system 
of protection for our merchant seamen. 

I see no conflict between this course 
of procedure and the extension of at least 
temporary coverage to maritime workers 
in whatever emergency reconversion leg¬ 
islation may be brous^t before Congress 
in the coming weeks and months. We 
cannot countenance elimination of mari¬ 
time workers from such emergency leg¬ 
islation under the guise that their prob¬ 
lem must be dealt with separately until 
such time as this Congress has taken 
action accordingly and an unemploy¬ 
ment compensation system for maritime 
workers enacted into law. 

This program then is a modest one, 
indeed, a program designed to raise the 
industrial status of the American sea¬ 
men not to an advanced position but 
merely to the position which is today rec¬ 
ognized by all Americans as a minimum 
American standard of living. We owe 
these gains to the merchant seamen for 
the inestimable contribution they have 
made to victory, for their indomitable 
will to flght on despite heavy odds, and 
for their valor and courage. We owe 
these advances to all people of America 
who desire a continuation of a strong 
American merchant marine to assure 
that we have the forces at h and to quell 
any threat of future aggression and who 
look upon their merchant marine as an 
instrument of good will and as a builder 
of co mmerc e between nations. 

Mr. WELCH. Mr. Speaktt*, I yield 6 
minutes to the gentlmnan from Massa¬ 
chusetts [ Mr. H saxgal. 

Mr. HERTER. Mr. Bpeaker, on this 
day when we do honor to the men who 
serve so gallantiy in our moMhant ma¬ 
rine, it is worth while to pause for a few 
minutes to trace the hiet^ of our mari¬ 
time efforts during this war period. That 
maritime effort was a mhraole of a type 
that even our greatest admirers, thoee 
who felt we had tremendous industrial 


genius, thought we could never achieve. 
It had its genius in the Merchant Marine 
Act of 1936, which was so ably steered 
through the Congress by the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
BlaxdI, chairman of the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. In 
1941, Just before Pearl Harbor, our own 
construction program of new ships was 
being carried on at the rate of about 
5,000,000 tons a year. Immediately after 
Pearl Harbor, plans were Instituted and a 
goal was set, an arbitrary goal at a figure, 
as 1 recall it, of 16,000,000 tons for the 
followingigear. No one believed we could 
achieve that goal. Not alone did the ma¬ 
rine service have to compete with the 
Navy from the point of view of facilities 
and from the point of view of steel but 
it had to compete for manpower, it had 
to compete for transportation; yet in the 
year 1942 our construction program very 
nearly reached the goal of 16.000,000 
tons, and in 1943 it went over 19,000,000 
tons, a miracle of the first order in con¬ 
struction. The men who planned and 
the men who carried out that construc¬ 
tion program are deserving of the grati¬ 
tude and the admiration of every single 
American citizen as well as every member 
of the United Nations. 

During the course of construction en¬ 
tirely new facilities had to be developed 
for the operation of the ships. New 
men had to be trained and new staffs 
had to be appointed. Part of the opera¬ 
tion of that new merchant tonnage was 
directed by the Army and part by the 
Navy. It is interest!:^ to note that the 
Army of the United States actually 
operated a merchant fleet very much 
greater than did the Navy of the United 
States; but the great bulk of the cargo- 
carndng ships were operated through 
American agency agreements with 
American ship operators who had to 
direct the destinies of those ships all 
over the globe. This at a time when 
every man that could be spared was 
still needed for the Navy and when we 
were constructing a seven-ocean fleet. 
Those operators are also deserving of 
the gratitude of this Nation. 

Fixwlly, when we are paying tribute, 
we cannot forget the men who manned 
those ships. You will recall early in 
1942 the photographs of men swimming, 
drowning, and being burned to death 
in boiling oil. Perhaps no more terrible 
fate had to be faced by any courageous 
seaman than the merchant sailor on our 
tankers and on our ships carrying high 
explosives. During those early days of 
the war and our participation in the war 
the casualty rate of those men was very 
much higher than that of either branch 
of our armed services, and even today the 
total casualty rate of the merchant sea¬ 
men who carry our goods all over the 
world and supply our troops is greater 
than that of the United States Navy 
and almost on a par with that of the 
United States Army. 

This being the case, Mr. Speaker, I 
hope that on this day we will resolve 
not to forget those men in the future. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen¬ 
tleman from Massachusetts has expired. 

Ui. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Georgia 
[Mr. RaxspxckJ. 
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Mr. RAMSPECK. Mr. Speaker, as 
one of the Representatives from the 
great State of Georgia, 1 am particularly 
happy to participate in this day known 
as Maritime Day, because May 22 was 
selected as the anniversary of the sail¬ 
ing of the first steamship from the 
shores of this great Nation of ours to 
Europe. 

The City of Savannah was the first 
steamship to make that voyage. It left 
the city on the coast of Georgia whose 
name it bore on May 22, 1819. Of 
course, we have come a long, long way 
since those early days, and, therefore, 1 
am glad today to pay tribute to the 
leadership of that great and fine gentle¬ 
man from Virginia, the Honorable Orxs 
Bland, chairman of the Committee on 
the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. It 
was uhder his leadership, with the coop¬ 
eration of that similiarly great gentleman 
from California [Mr. Welch], who is 
the ranking minority member of that 
committee, that in the year 1936 this 
Congress by a majority of only eight 
votes passed the present Merchant 
Marine Act. which is the foimdation 
upon which we have been able to build 
a great merchant fleet that aids us now 
in carrying our fight to the enemy, and 
without which we would not have foimd 
it possible to invade the shores of 
PVance and to maintain our Army in 
Europe which has won victory there. 
That was the foundation upon which all 
this shipbuilding program has rested. 
Before we got into this emergency the 
Maritime Commission created by that 
act had employed engineers and other 
experts to lay out a building program. 
It was small, it is true, but it was suffi¬ 
cient to furnish the foimdation, which 
has been expanded to meet this urgent 
necessity, and has been the basis upon 
which this building program, which is 
the marvel of the world, has been 
carried on. 

May I pay tribute also to the ship¬ 
builders of this Nation without whom we 
could not have bad this building pro¬ 
gram, and to the loyal workers in those 
plants. I think there is hardly anybody 
in this country who 4 or 5 years ago 
would have bclleved.that it was possible 
to construct as many merchant vessels 
as have been constructed during this 
program. I want to join others here 
who have paid tribute to the officers and 
men of the merchant marine without 
whom it would have been utterly im¬ 
possible to have won the victory in 
Europe, and certainly without whom we 
cannot carry out our fight against Japan. 
It is to the discredit of our Nation that 
we have not properly evaluated their 
services, and we certainly should pass 
legislation for the benefit of those men 
and their families. They are just as 
much a part of the fighting forces of this 
great Nation as are the men who wear 
the uniforms of the Army, the Navy, the 
Marines and the Coast Guard. 

I had the privilege last summer of vis¬ 
iting the Merchant Marine Academy at 
Kings Point, Long Island, N. Y. They are 
di^big a great work up there in training 
officers for the m^hant marine. They 
deserve the bl||iia of this Congress, 
and I am sMre^jHwbve it, but we must 


not neglect the heroic men who are en¬ 
gaged in this hazardous occupation with¬ 
out much glory, without much recogni¬ 
tion from the country. We Should also 
remember the necessity today for main¬ 
taining this merchant fleet when the war 
is over. It is going to be a great prob¬ 
lem. There are going to be many diffi¬ 
culties incident to it. but we must not 
again let our merchant fleet be scrapped, 
and we must not find ourselves if an¬ 
other emergency arises without the 
ships to carry the supplies to our fighting 
men. We have the ships today and we 
ought to keep them or, at least, keep a 
sufficient number of them to be able to 
carry the products of Industry of this 
country throughout the world. 

I am glad to join in this remembrance 
of National Maritime Day. 

Mr. WELCH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Maine 
[Mr. Hale]. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. Speaker, today we 
commemorate the one hundred and 
twenty-sixth anniversary of the sailing 
of the small American ship Savannah on 
a trans-Atlantic voyage. She had the 
hardihood to undertake the crossing 
under the new motive power of steam. 
Thus humbly began the new era on the 
seas. 

I am glad of the opportunity to say my 
small word of appreciation for what 
ships and shipbuilders and mariners have 
done for my country and for the State 
of Maine, part of which I have the honor 
to represent. Through all the years of 
sail and steam, Maine has built ships 
and sent them all over the world, navi¬ 
gated by Maine captains and manned by 
Maine crews. I think there have never 
been any better sailors. I take especial 
pride in the record of the Bath Iron 
Works for nearly a century, and in the 
record of the New England Shipbuilding 
Corp., at South Portland, Maine, estab¬ 
lished less than 5 years ago, which last 
year alone launched more than a mil¬ 
lion tons of ships. 

Since early in 1942 the United States 
has built 4,903 ships of over 47,000.000 
tons to take war materials out of this 
country at a rate of more than 8,000 
tons an hour. In 1942 our ships were 
sunk as fast as we could launch them. 
But our ships and our seamen conquered 
the submarine. Surely the war has no 
greater heroes than the men who have 
manned our merchant ship in these last 
4 terrible years. Seven hundred and 
seventy-four of them are known to have 
given their lives; and of 4,805 reported 
missing nearly all must have died. There 
was no single instant of safety in the in¬ 
cessant voyaging of the merchant sea¬ 
men. Death was their steady compan¬ 
ion. To them as much as to any single 
group of people we owe the colossal vic¬ 
tory that we have won in Europe. But 
for them we might have had camps like 
Buchenwald and Dachau in this country. 

It is the duty of this Congress to make 
appropriate provision for our mariners 
and to pass legislation which will keep as 
many as possible of our war-built ships, 
profitably employed in the Nation’s com¬ 
merce. We mean as rapidly as possible 
after the end Of the war to transfer these 
ships to private ownership and private 


operation. Though the problems in¬ 
volved in this connection are difficult 
there is happily complete unanimity on 
the question of policy. I urge the mem¬ 
bership of the House to be giving thought 
to the problems involved and to the bill 
on which your committee is working in¬ 
dustriously, and which it hopes presently 
to be able to report. 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle¬ 
man from California [Mr. Patterson]. 

Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, we 
have put aside a few hours in this House 
as Maritime Day. Today we will pause 
and give our heartfelt thanks to the 
members of the American merchant ma¬ 
rine who have done such a magnificent 
job in this war. Today we will pause 
to think of the future of the American 
merchant marine—its stake in the final 
defeat of fascism the world over, its 
stake in international cooperation, and 
its place in a world at peace. 

The American merchant marine has 
fought the battle against fascism long 
and well. It has sustained attack from 
sea and air. on the Atlantic and the Pa¬ 
cific. American seamen have, for years, 
run heirs gauntlet to Murmansk, they 
were in the invasion of north Africa. 
Sicily, Anzio, Normandy, and the Pacific 
Islands. Over 6.000 American merchant 
seamen are dead or missing. Five hun¬ 
dred are prisoners of war. This mer¬ 
chant marine casualty list is propor¬ 
tionately higher than that of any one of 
the armed forces. 

American seamen deserve more than 
our gratitude. They deserve the very 
concrete fact of our passage of the sea¬ 
men’s bill of rights and the seamen’s 
unemployment insurance measure. This 
is our first and most .fitting duty on 
Maritime Day. 

The men of the American merchant 
marine have a personal stake in the de¬ 
feat of fascism. The years that Ameri¬ 
can seamen have been fighting in this 
war. the 6,000 separate memories of their 
6,000 dead or missing comrades, the 
wounds of body and mind they them¬ 
selves have received, give these men a 
very personal score to settle with Fas¬ 
cists. 

Admiral Doenitz, commander of the 
German U-boats, alone, for Instance, is 
partially responsible for the death of 
over 15,000 merchant seamen of all the 
United Nations. Said Doenitz to his 
men: 

The deed is everything. Kill, kill, kill. 
Have no humanity in your deeds. Humanity 
means weakness. 

His men would not rescue their victims. 

Families and survivors will not let this 
criminal go unpunished. 

The Japanese Fascists have been just 
as ruthless as the Germans in their mur¬ 
derous actions. Yet in the face of the 
greatest difficulties our American sea¬ 
men have been doing an outstanding job 
in the South Pacific. Now that Germany 
is beaten the shipping job is larger than 
ever before. A huge portion of our armed 
forces in Europe and millions of tons of 
equipment and supplies must be moved 
to the Pacific theater. New shiploads of 
equipment from this country, particu- 
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Uur^ from the west coast, must be taken 
to our anned forces llehting against 
Japan. 

Xn the huge job ahead our complete 
oonUdence lies with our American mer¬ 
chant marine. American seamen will 
ccntimie cn their jobs in the South 
Pidfle until the war is won, until the un- 
oondtliQiial surrender of Fasdst Japan. 

Because of this war, the American mer- 
dbusnt marine is the strongest and largest 
In the world. Its leadership is implicit 
This means two things: First, security. 
A strong merchant marine will serve to 
prevent by very threat of its strength, 
as well as to prosecute, wars. Second, a 
large merchant marine means prosper¬ 
ity. As an industry in itself, supported 
by American busing it can be respon- 
sttde for one-half million jobs In opera¬ 
tions, shipbuilding, and attendant Indus¬ 
tries. And it can, as the tool of expanded 
foreign trade, form a very bridge of ships 
between ourselves and the rest of the 
world with whom we trade. 

This Is not the place to elaborate at 
length upon the vital necessity of foreign 
trade to our future national welfare and 
prosperity. Suffice it to make a few basic 
statements: 

A minimum of 5,000,000 of the 
60,000,000-job goal, jdbs for those re¬ 
turning from the battle front as well as 
for those now on the production lines, 
depends on foreign trade. For trade be¬ 
tween nations Is the only way in which 
this Nation can take full advantage of 
Its productive capacity. 

World markets must be recreated and 
expanded, for only a prosperous world 
can purchase from us. A large part of 
the materials needed for restoration and 
expansion will be purchased here. These 
purchases will mean jobs and weekly pay 
checks for us. 

The prosperous Nation Is the peaceful 
Nation. It was that partial lu^-down 
of foreign trade which helped lead to 
the severe depression of the thirties, to 
economic chaos, to unemployed men and 
hungry children. Hitler’s Influence In 
Germany grew. In the beginning, directly 
in proportion to the number of unem- 
irfo^. 

Only a large merchant marine can 
make this essential foreign trade pos¬ 
sible. There must be ships to carry the 
goods. For if we maintain full produc¬ 
tion and employment at home, we will 
need more raw materials and other goods 
than ever before. 

There are still frontiers in the world. 
China, India, and Africa remain to be 
devdcped. There are roads to be built, 
factories to be equipped, and a market 
of mUhons of pmons whose living stand- 
> ards can be raised with American prod¬ 
ucts. The business Is there for whoever 
goes after it. We must have a fully 
Integrated merchant marine to serve us. 

But the race for international trade 
should not be a free for all between 
an contenders. Lord Halifax has stated 
this wen: 

Wa have two altsMiativs poUclet fnaa 
which to Chooie; Ige can spizul aome fever¬ 
ish years of juoile lifer In a cutthroat w 
lor Memiitloiial trade, untU another Hitler 
aiMr ta Sgpiott the m lee rt ee at the people 
and miasipiy tlwMa tenfold by another war. 


On the other hand, if we oen handle t hee e 
large matters with lumoient foresight, thers 
will be enough on the piste for everybody* 

Unless, however, we in cooperation with 
other nations take vigorous action to 
reduce the network of trade barriers 
which clogged and impeded the flow of 
international trade in the period between 
the two world wars, we shall again And 
our vast production backing up in sur¬ 
pluses, creating unemployment and forc¬ 
ing down our living standards and 
those of the whole world. Tariff bar¬ 
riers must be lowered. The Reciprocal 
Trade Act must be extended. 

International cartels, too. must be non¬ 
existent after this war. They are re¬ 
strictive of a large merchant marine be¬ 
cause they are restrictive of trade. 

If— 

Says Capt. Edward Macauley, Deputy 
War Shipping Administrator and United 
States Maritime ComxnissioDer— 

If we have the beat ships In the world to 
take the best products In the world to 
the peoples of the world and sell them to 
those peoples at a price they can pay, then 
American participation in International car¬ 
tels should become undesirable. It is not 
smart business to restrict the availability 
of our products to a small field, nor just, 
from a humanitarian point of view. 

To the farmer an established, strong 
merchant marine means markets, to the 
businessman profits, and to the worker, 
jobs. 

Let us, therefore, on this Maritime 
Day, dedicate ourselves to two proposi¬ 
tions: The defeat of fascism the world 
over; and international cooperation for 
peace and prosperity, in which peace and 
prosperity the American merchant ma¬ 
rine will of necessity be of major im¬ 
portance. 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, I yield 6 
minutes to the gentleman from Cali¬ 
fornia [Mr. Haveknxr]. 

Mr. HAVENNER. Mr. Speaker, the 
United States of America is today ihe 
greatest maritime power in the world. 
This proud position has been attained in 
the past few years through the miracle 
of American productive genius. 

Prior to our entry into this war an 
inadequate national merchant marine 
was one of our weaknesses. Fbllow- 
ing the First World War we disposed of 
the greater part of our merchant ships 
and committed the further error of per¬ 
mitting our shipbuilding facilitiea to be- 
ccxne Idle and gradually almost bbio- 
lete. 

As a result of these grave blunders in 
national policy we found ourselves un¬ 
prepared at the outbreak of the present 
war to send the necessary men and sup¬ 
plies to battle grounds in far parts of 
the world where our armies had to en¬ 
gage hi combat. Oonseqpeiktly we were 
compiled to constniet a trmoMkms 
tonnage of cargo ships so gwttUy and 
so successfully that history wffl gaq> 
at our achleveiaeBt. Bat so great was 
the demand and so large were ohr losses 
in the early days of the war tiiat even 
our unpieeedeiited feats of eenstructlon 
could not keep pace witB oar natfamal 
needs. Ftw a loiirttet alleir Feail Har¬ 
bor we were engaged hs a breathless 


race to fulfill our shipping requirements 
and at the same time meet the demands 
for offensive and productive operations 
both in the Atlantic and Pacific. 

Today we celebrate the magnificent 
accomplishments of our almost super¬ 
human shipbuilders and the heroic rec¬ 
ords of our merchant-marine seamen 
who sailed these new American ships 
throughout the length and breadth of 
the seven seas as fast as they could be 
brought off the ways of our great ship¬ 
building plants. The saga of our mari¬ 
time accomplishments in this global war 
will be repeated with pride and awe by 
future generations of American citizens. 

Now that we have acquired the great¬ 
est armada of shipping vessels in the his¬ 
tory of the world, and have achieved final 
victory in perhaps the most crucial phase 
of our global struggle, we are confronted 
with the critical problem of how much 
shipping should be retained in order to 
preserve our peacetime commerce and 
to meet the requirements of national de¬ 
fense against the possibility of future 
wars. 

I believe that we must never again risk 
the danger of total war without an ade¬ 
quate merchant marine to deliver the 
tremendous amounts of materials needed 
by our own forces and those of our future 
allies. Nor do 1 believe that we should 
ever again allow our American products 
to be carried abroad in foreign bottoms 
to the detriment of our own maritime 
preparedness in the event of an emer¬ 
gency. 

At this moment, when we are at the 
peak of our naval greatness and in pos¬ 
session of a merchant fleet far greater 
than any nation ever owned before, it 
would be unthinkable that we should 
permit these great assets to be squan¬ 
dered or bartered away thoughtlessly. 
Our seapower must be maintained, in 
peace as in war, for the security and 
well being of omr people and for the 
maintenance of peaceful relations with 
all the other nations of the world. The 
mistakes of the past must teach us wis¬ 
dom for the future. The penalty of for- 
getfiUness, if another war should occur 
in the future, might be the loss of the 
Amevica we all love so well. 

On this Maritime Day in 1945 we pay 
grattful tribute not only to the courage¬ 
ous mariners who have sailed our ships 
through all the dangerous waters of the 
world during this great war, and to the 
of Industry whose genius has 
produced the ships for them to sail but, 
as w^, to the men ashore who have 
rendered such splendid service in the 
construction of these ships and to the 
mraibers and employees of the Maritime 
Commission who have worked so faith¬ 
fully for the suiiremacy of American 
shipping. 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, I yield my¬ 
self 1 minute. 

Mr. Speaker, about this time at the 
Bethlebem-ndifleld ShipbulldlnK Co. of 
Baltimore, Mrs. Snyder, wife of our col¬ 
league the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vanU, the Honorable J. Bukll 1* 

the four hundred and thirty- 
fifttwYlctory or liberty ship turned out 
by that company since 1941. 
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Bifr. Speaker^ I ask unanimous consent 
to Include in the Ricord at this point the 
address the gentleman from Pennsyl¬ 
vania CMr. Snyder] is delivering this 
afternoon at the Maritime Day exercises 
at Baltimore. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Vir¬ 
ginia? 

There was no objection. 

ADDRESS BT RON. J. BUELL SNYDER. MEMBER OF 

CONORBS FROM PENNSYLVANIA, AT THE 

LAUNCHING OF THE VICTORY SHIP ^'MARITIME 

VICTORY/' AT BALTIMORE. MO.. MAY 22. 1B45 

Mr. Chairman, President Willis, ladies and 
gentlemen, we meet here today. May 22, the 
day set aside by Congress as Maritime Day, to 
christen another mighty pack horse of the 
seven seas. 

Today this ship will Join 435 other Victory 
and liberty ships which the Bethlehem>Fair- 
fleld Shipbuilding Co. has turned over to the 
Government since 1041. Our records in 
Washington show that we the people of the 
United States have built more than 6.000 
merchant ships since January 1, 1941, with a 
total of more than 48.000.000 dead-weight 
tons. 

Perhaps the Bethlehem-Fairfield Ship¬ 
building Co. has made the greatest single 
contribution to this program. 

You launched the Patrick Henry on Sep¬ 
tember 27. 1941. and today you launch the 
four hundred and thirty-fifth ship of the 
same type, the Maritime Victory. 

As chairman of the War Department Ap¬ 
propriations Subcommittee in the Lower 
House of Congress since 1937, I have taken 
much pride in following the activities of the 
merchant marine. 

My committee, with the approval of Con¬ 
gress. since January 1. 1941, has set up more 
than $140,000,000,000 to purchase the planes, 
the tanks, the guns, the munitions, the food, 
the clothes, the medicine, and what not for 
our Army of more than 8.000,000 men and 
women located on battle fronts all over the 
world. 

But It takes the merchant marine—my 
friends, the pack horse of the seven seas, to 
get these planes, tanks, guns, munitions, 
food, slielter, clothing, and medicine, to the 
many far flung battle zones in this all-out 
Global War. 

All congratulations to labor, to industry, 
and to Admiral Land and his force for such 
stuoendous accomplishments. 

Hitler in 1930, said we couldn’t do it. 
Labor and industry said, **We can do it.” 
The President and Congress said, "We can 
do it." The people of the United States 
Bald. "We will do it.” 

Yes, the men and women, the boys and 
girls, of this free democracy fooled Hitler 
and we will fool the brutal Japs also. 

You the management—^and you the la¬ 
bor—of the Bethlehem-Falrfield Shipbuild¬ 
ing Co. played a very big part, an indi^nsa- 
able part, in crushing Hitler and his ruthless 
followers in such a relative short space of 
time. 

Yes, we know that the men of the mer¬ 
chant marine, willingly take their vessels 
into the very heart of the enemy waters; 
that they have faced death from the sky. 
on the sea. and below the surface—^bombs, 
shells, and torpedoes—to deliver their goods 
to our fighting forces all over the world. 

Yes, we know that some 7,000 members of 
the merchant marine are listed as dead, 
wounded, or prisoners of war. 

Today the United States has the greatest 
modern merchant marine in the world. 
After the shooting stops in World War XZ we 
gho(^ keep it, we should use it. 

Md member of the House Select Com¬ 
mittee on Postwar ^ Military Policy. 1 con* 
tend, and Z shall continue to advocate, that 
for a good q^ade of years, after Tojo throwe 


his dirty towel In the Pacific Ocean, that we, 
the United States maintain a modem navy, 
second to none. That we maintain a mod¬ 
ern air force, second to none. That we 
maintain a modern strategic army suffi¬ 
ciently large to see that the peace provisions 
are carried out. And that we maintain and 
use in world trade and world rebuilding, the 
largest merchant marine that sails the seas. 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from North 
Carolina CMr. Bonner], 

Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, it has 
been a pleasure to me since becoming a 
Member of Congress to serve under the 
distinguished leadership of the gentle¬ 
man from Virginia, Mr. Otis Bland, and 
the able minority member of the Mer¬ 
chant Marine Committee, the gentleman 
from California, Mr. Dick Welch. 
Much credit can be claimed by these 
gentlemen for the splendid fleet we so 
proudly own at this time. 

Naturally. I am interested in the mer¬ 
chant marine, as I come from the his¬ 
toric coast of North Carolina, where sea¬ 
faring has been the ambition and pride 
of .men for generations. In my district 
we have Cape Hatteras, which is known 
as the graveyard of the Atlantic. 

At Edenton lived Joseph Hewes, mer¬ 
chant-statesman and father of the 
American Navy. It was at Edenton John 
Paul Jones first put his foot on American 
soil. For years since men first came to 
America, the people of my district have 
participated in seafaring. There is glory 
and credit sufficient in all the deeds of 
valor and honor by our American sea¬ 
men from Maine to Florida, from Cali¬ 
fornia across the Nation, to satisfy and 
bring glory to every part of America. 
Natui’ally, I am proud of the great ship- 
construction program which has been 
carried on at Wilmington, N. C., where a 
record has been set which is envied by 
the shipbuilders of America on both 
coasts. It is a great pleasure to me and 
a privilege to have from my district in 
the merchant marine men who have 
served faithfully and honorably In carry¬ 
ing the supplies of war to the Russians 
through Murmansk, to England, and 
France. I remember with horror prior 
to our entrance into the war how sturdy, 
strong men were found thrown up on 
the shores of North Carolina with their 
clothes and flesh destroyed by fire, 
mariners of every nationality their ship 
destroyed by German subs. I am proud 
of the fact that the sturdy people on the 
coast of North Carolina held out their 
hands and opened the doors of their 
homes and brought in the suffering 
American mariner, as well as those of 
all nations. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman sdeld? 

Mr. BONNER. I certainly yield to the 
distinguished gkitleman from Texas. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. I have 
had the pleasure of visiting the gentle¬ 
man's district and I have seen evidence 
of what he says about that ocean area 
being the graveyard of the sea. I might 
say also from my experience that it is a 
very delightful place to spend a little va¬ 
cation for those With fishing proclivities. 

Mr. BONNER. I thank the gentleman 
for his contribution. It gives ine plea¬ 
sure to call the attention of the House to 
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the fact that John. Allen Mldgett off the 
coast of North Carolina in the last war 
rescued 42 merchant seamen from a 
burning sea of oil with the aid of a few 
additional men and received for that 
great deed the Gold Medal from the 
British Government for gallantry and 
humanity for saving life at sea; received 
the Silver Cup from the Board of Trade 
in London; received the Gold Lifesaving 
Medal from the United States Treasury 
Department. Hie rescue was made Au¬ 
gust 16,1918. He entered the service in 
1898. The awards were made in 1921. 
X could name a long list of men from 
my State who have played a great part 
In the merchant marine and the his¬ 
tory of the seafaring world. It gives me 
pleasure to pay tribute to our merchant 
mariners and to those who have built 
up the merchant fleet of America, Ad¬ 
miral Land, and his associates. 

Mr. WELCH. Mr. Speaker, 1 yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Buck]. 

Mr. BUCK. Mr. Speaker, never before 
this war have the American people, as a 
whole, so fully recognized the vital im¬ 
portance of an adequate merchant ma¬ 
rine. Americans living in seaport areas 
have always appreciated- the importance 
of ocean shipping because ships bring 
business to their shipyards, their supply 
industries, their truckmen, their long¬ 
shoremen. They know that American 
ships mean Jobs for their merchant sea¬ 
men. The people of Kokomo and Tulsa 
and Knoxville and Denver, however, 
have sometimes wondered in the past 
why Federal money should be spent in 
the upbuilding of American shipping. 
But now the situation is different. They 
all have boys in the armed services. 
They want the war won quickly that 
their boys may come home. And when 
they hear General Marshall and Ad¬ 
miral King, and General Eisenhower and 
Admiral Nimitz and General MacArthur 
repeat that the bottleneck to the quick 
winning of the war is ships to carry the 
men and ships to carry war material, 
they understand that ships are impor¬ 
tant to them even though they may live 
hundreds of miles from the seacoast. 
They know that ships—^American ships— 
are an essential factor in our national 
defense. 

American people as a whole, therefore, 
now favor an adequate peacetime mer¬ 
chant marine which in time of emer¬ 
gency is available for national defense. 
They agree, as a peacetime program, 
that the aim should be to carry 50 per¬ 
cent of our foreign trade in American 
bottoms. That Is the aim of the Mer¬ 
chant Marine Act of 1936. That is the 
aim of the ship-disposal bill now being 
written In the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. Those bills, 
therefore, will have country-wide sup¬ 
port. 

I have an especial Interest in the mer¬ 
chant marine. The congressional dis¬ 
trict I have the honor to represent 
doubtless carries on more foreign trade 
than any other district In the country. 
Foreign shipping Is the lifeblood of 
Staten Island and the west side of BXan- 
hattan. On this Maritime X>ay I want 
to offer my respects to AdhilM Lat^ and 
his associates, Admiral Vickery knd Cap- 
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talnConmy. Their wlsflom* 
and drive are in substantial measure re¬ 
sponsible for our merchant fleet accom¬ 
plishments since Pearl Harbor. And the 
.workers in the shipyards, too, have 
played their able part. 

In closing, 1 wish to pay tribute to the 
merchant seamen who are, generally 
speaking, the unsung heroes of this war. 
They have delivered and are delivering 
what it takes to win a war. Neither 
storms, nor bombs, nor shells, nor sub¬ 
marines have deterred them. An ade¬ 
quate merchant seamen bill of rights 
should be promptly enacted as the 
**than k you ” of a grateful Nation. 

Mr. WELCH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Minne¬ 
sota [Mr. KiroTSon}. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, I think 
it is entirely fitting that we pause In 
our labors to pay tribute to the American 
merchant marine. It is not so many 
years ago that the American flag was 
rarely seen at high sea. The Congress 
in its wisdom determined to embark on 
a policy of subsidies for shipbuilding and 
ship operation. As a resiUt of the adop¬ 
tion of this policy of paying subsidies 
for building and operating, we have been 
able to build up a merchant marine that 
is the pride of the American people and 
the envy of the mercantile nations of 
the world. 

The amount of subsidies that we have 
paid runs into hundreds and hundreds 
of millions of dollars. What is a sub¬ 
sidy? A subsidy is merely a differential 
in price that will cover the difference in 
cost of labor abroad and labor here at 
home. We have no shipbuilding yards 
out in Minnesota, but I have voted for 
ship subsidies because I believe the 
Uhlted States of America should be self- 
sufficient. not only on land but on the 
high seas. The only way In which we 
could make ourselves self-sufficient was 
by granting subsidies and grants. 

A subsidy is merely another name for 
tariff. If a tariff is good for the ship¬ 
building industry it is also good for the 
textile industry. It is good for the watch 
industry. It is good for the thousand 
and one other industries that are com¬ 
peting against pauperized labor of the 
world. I take the stand that American 
labor should not be compelled to com¬ 
pete with the pauperized labor of other 
countries, whether they be shipbuilders, 
textile workers, or what. All Americans 
aoe entitled to the best of wages and the 
best of working conditions. 

I congratulate the Congress upon its 
wisdom in having promulgated the policy 
of paying subsidies to the merchant 
marine so that we could build our ships 
in our own shipsrards. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen¬ 
tleman from Minnesota has expired. 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
one-half minute to the gentleman from 
CaUfomia TMr. DotliI. 

Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, first. I 
thank the distinguished chairman of the 
committee In charge ot this very appro¬ 
priate observation, for permitting me to 
participate by speaking. 

No doubt, he recognized that it was 
prQp0r that I, as Congressman from the 
great BigbteeiHh California District do 
so, because of the startling growth and 


development of maritime shii^dng and 
trade and the important harbor and 
port of Long Beach, Calif., together with 
the part of the other great harbors of 
my native State. 

He did not know, however, that I had 
a special Interest on this day of empha-. 
sizing the achievements of our great 
merchant marine, which is because my 
own distinguished nephew, Robert Doyle, 
has sailed the seas of the world as a 
merchant-marine volunteer for a con¬ 
siderable period. He informs me fre¬ 
quently of the patriotism and industry 
of all these boys of ours. 

I agree with our distinguished majority 
leader that these fine lads are aititled 
to at least the same degree of security as 
is had by others at work in hazardous in¬ 
dustry and trades; they are entitled to 
the prompt and thorough consideration 
according to their just deserts upon all 
the facts being known to us. 

You surely know of the great achieve¬ 
ments in our Long Beach Harbor area of 
our shipbuilding industry. Theirs has 
been a record of success in every assign¬ 
ment made to them. 

Permit me to state with a sense of 
pride which I know you will see as Justi¬ 
fied when I remind you of the following 
facts about the Long Beach Harbor. It 
is municipally owned and managed by 
a harbor commission through a port 
manager. A steady stream of foreign 
and coastwise commerce swiftly and 
safely sails In and out of this port which 
has a depth of at least 35 feet at low 
tide and so the dockage accommodates 
the largest seagoing ships. 

During 1940 the cargoes aggregated 
over 3,000.000 shipping tons at an actual 
commercial value of over $86,000,000. In 
peacetime shipping, this harbor so stra¬ 
tegically located on the North American 
Continent, as the ports of all the world 
come closer and closer together, as a 
result of speed In air and water and rail 
transportation. Long Beach Harbor han¬ 
dled tons upon tons of crude rubber, 
Phllbjpine sisal, copra, vegetable oils, 
coffee, tea, raw silk, newsprint, cotton, 
oU. lumber, as well as tons of many 
manufactured goods. 

The shipbuilding industries there have 
had, and honorably and with dispatch, 
contracts for over $300,000,000 worth 
of merchant and Navy ships, while the 
harbor and the industrial zones are the 
vantage point of a converging highway 
and rail web of transportation, emanat¬ 
ing from the world-famous agricultural 
areas of southern California. 

Huge modem terminal buildings and 
warehouses accommodate rapidly in¬ 
creasing passenger and freight traffic. 
Long Beach Harbor, on account of the 
income from oil royalties on leased tide- 
lands, is being improved and maintained 
by oil-well revenues. It has already over 
100 producing oil wells and area In which 
to drill at least 100 more wells. This 
continuing income, has permitted a 
planned harbor development not de¬ 
pendent upon tax or bond Imes upon 
taxable property. 

As total peace comes to this war-tom 
world, this great Long Beach harbor and 
the other great harbors of Oaliforaia 
will have open docks, wharves, ware¬ 


houses, and shipping facilities second 
to none on the shores of any land. 

As the population figures of our last 
census show the peoples of our Nation 
moving from the East to the West, so 
the shores of the Pacific will come closer 
to each other and the peoples of all na¬ 
tions will know each other better, be¬ 
cause they will travel through the air 
and over the seas more than air or sea 
travel was ever witnessed before. 

I am happy to compliment and felici¬ 
tate the great merchant marine of our 
Nation upon their achievement in war 
and upon their place which seems as¬ 
sured in world peace and plenty, as an 
indispensable arm of American security 
and contribution to world trade and 
world imderstanding. 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker. I yield 
one-half minute to the gentleman from 
Texas CMr. Combs]. 

Mr. COMBS. Mr. Speaker, I desire to 
join in this recognition of Maritime Day 
as the representative of the Second Dis¬ 
trict of Texas, whose port system is sec¬ 
ond only to New York in the tonnage 
carried by its ships, more than 41,000.- 
000 tons annually. 

I am conscious of the fact that the 
press of Important legislation and the 
desire of a large number of the Mem¬ 
bers to pay tribute to the American 
merchant marine make it necessary to 
limit greatly the time of each speaker. 
Even so. the fact that my district con¬ 
tains the great port and waterway sys¬ 
tem of the Neches-Sabine, serving the 
cities of Port Arthur, Beaumont, Orange, 
and Port Neches, I cannot permit the 
opportunity to pass to join with others 
of my colleagues in paying brief tribute 
to the men and the women who build 
the ships of the American merchant ma¬ 
rine, and the men who go down to the 
sea in ships to sail them all over the 
earth. I, therefore, ask unanimous con¬ 
sent to extend my remarks in the Ap¬ 
pendix. 

First of all,* as a citizen and as a Mem¬ 
ber of the Congress, I recognize the vital 
part wtateh the merchant marine has 
plasred in the conduct of the war, and 
how vital It Is that we shall continue to 
maintain a great merchant marine for 
the service of this country in peace 
when the war is finished. 

Frmn the great sliipyards of Orange. 
Beaumont, and Port Arthur have poured 
a great stream of merchant and naval 
vessels since before Pearl Harbor. More 
than 30,000 men and women have been 
working faithfully in those great yards 
to produce these ships, without a strike 
or a threat of a strike. I personally know 
that a very great number of the men 
and women who build these ships have 
not had a vacation of any kind in more 
than 3 years. Many have not taken so 
much as a holiday from their work sta¬ 
tion. 

When the final story of this war Is 
written, the great service rendered this 
Nation by those who have built the ships 
to carry the men, munitions, and sup¬ 
plies to the battle fronts all over the 
world will be a bright page In that his- 
tory- ^ . . 

However, the ships alone could not do 
the job. It takes brave and capable sea¬ 
men to operate the ships. 
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Along the Neches-Sabine ship channel 
in southeast Texas are located six great 
oil refineries^ which produce approxi¬ 
mately one-fifth of the entire high-oc¬ 
tane gasoline of this Nation. On that 
same channel is located the largest buta¬ 
diene plant in the world, producing more 
than 120,000 tons of synthetic rubber 
per year. In that same area are con¬ 
verged 31 great oil pipe lines, which 
radiate into the oil fields all over Texas. 
Louisiana. Oklahoma, and Arkansas, and 
a great fleet of tankers ply our water¬ 
ways to take crude petroleum and fin¬ 
ished petroleum products to the eastern 
seaboard, and also to carry the refined 
products of our great refineries to the 
battle fronts across the seven seas. The 
men who man those ships as merchant 
seamen, as officers and crew, have faith¬ 
fully done their Job. have dared enemy 
torpedoes and shells and bombs, and 
many have given their lives. In that 
connection I might point out that high- 
octane gasoline and other petroleum 
products carried from our area, are dan¬ 
gerous cargoes to transport. Many of 
our brave lads who manned the great 
tankers have lost their lives at sea ip the 
flaming oil that marked the spot where 
the ship went down. 

So today I join with you in paying trib¬ 
ute to the men and the women who build 
the ships, and to those who go down to 
the sea in ships to sail them. Our Na¬ 
tion owes them much for the faithfulness 
with which they have done their Job, and 
it is a privilege and a pleasure to express 
to them in this manner this tribute of 
grateful appreciation for their services 
and their sacrifices. 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen¬ 
tleman from Louisiana I Mr. Morrison]. 

Mr. MORRISON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Record. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, I yield one- 
half minute to the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. Lyle]. 

Mr. LYLE. Mr. Speaker, I am hon¬ 
ored to pay tribute to the gallant men 
of the American merchant marine. I 
feel sui*e that the personal gratitude 
that I feel in my heart Is representative 
of the millions of soldiers who have been 
chaufieured, supplied, and sustained 
throughout the world by the courageous 
and efficient work of this great army of 
men. 

I cannot forget, and would be ungrate¬ 
ful if I did not mention that only yes¬ 
terday the Atlantic Ocean and the Medi¬ 
terranean Sea were unpleasant places In 
which to work and travel. And not so 
long ago in that beautiful Mediterranean 
my fine unit of American soldiers and 
the gallant merchant marine had a nasty 
rendezvous with Hitler’s supermen from 
under the sea and out of the sky. It 
was an unpleasant affair, and lasted 
longer than the mental, physical, and 
emotional strength of men should have 
to endture. The merchant marine came 
tlirough with courage, determination, 
and gallantry. That is only one of the 


thousands and thousands of necessary 
and difficult tasks they have ably per¬ 
formed. 

At times they must feel that they are 
the forgotten men of this united struggle 
for freedom. They are cloaked in anon¬ 
ymity, wearing no uniforms to distin¬ 
guish their service. They have formed 
a human life line to the armed forces all 
over the world, braving storms, subma¬ 
rines, sea and air attacks. When they 
come home no bands will play for them, 
nor will the greatness of their service be 
noticed by the passers-by when they walk 
down the street. 

Nevertheless, they have “kept on sail¬ 
ing** when the dangers which confronted 
them on every cruise iff peacetime have 
been intensified by a thousand times in 
war. 

I am confident that men serve in the 
merchant marine for no other reason 
than service. It is not an attractive or 
profitable or safe way of life. It is an 
unselfish service of which all America 
is grateful and proud. 

I am pleased that the War Shipping 
Administration has recently recognized 
their singular service, and has announced 
that 100 of the new Liberty and Victory 
ships are to be named after merchant 
seamen. I hope soon that the American 
Congress will honor them with more 
material and lasting benefits. 

Sgt. Frederick Ebright is the author of 
a poem, Sailor and the Star, which is 
apropos: 

Polaris burns blue-white above the rocking 
mast. 

Aloof and changeless through the changing 
years; 

Steadfast bright star by which the course is 
set 

Through chaos of dark hemispheres. 

Let, then, this star be compass for your hope, 

You, sailor, who will chart tonight Its 
gleam; 

Let itb blue Arc keep alive for you 

The time, the word, the promise and the 
dream. 

I am hopeful, Mr. Speaker, that the 
star will not be an empty one, that their 
hope of a decent and peaceful world 
where men may live honorably with one 
another will be realized. 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
who have spoken on the subject of Mari¬ 
time Day today may have the right to 
revise and extend their remarks. 

The SPEABIER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, I yield the 
remainder of the time to myself. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Virginia is recognized for 5 minutes: 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, shortly 
after the President issued his proclama¬ 
tion for the day, he left to our hands the 
great tasks he had begun, and no task is 
greater than the maintenance of a virile 
American merchant marine. We shall 
be true to that task. 

In 1935 the President was perplexed 
with the problem of the American mer¬ 
chant marine and troubled about the 
means by which it might be restored. 
On March 4, 1935—that Is a little over 


10 years ago—>he sent a letter to the Con¬ 
gress of the United States, in which he 
said: 

To me there are three reasons for answer¬ 
ing this question of whether the United 
States should have an adequate merchant 
marine. The first is that, in times of peace, 
subsidies granted by other nations, ship¬ 
ping combines, and other restrictive or 
rebating methods may well be used to the 
detriment of American shippers. The main¬ 
tenance of fair competition alone calls for 
American-flag ships'of sufficient tonnage to 
carry a reasonable portion of our foreign 
commerce. 

Second, In the event of a major war In 
which the United States Is not involved, our 
commerce, in tne absence of an adequate 
merchant marine, might find Itself seriously 
crippled because of Its inability to secure 
bottoms for neutral, peaceful, foreign trade. 

Third, in the event of a war In which 
the United States Itself might be engaged, 
American-flag ships are obviously needed, 
not only for naval auxiliaries, but also for 
the maintenance of a reasonable and neces¬ 
sary commercial intercourse with other na¬ 
tions. We should remember lessons learned 
In the last war. 

He then mentioned various efforts to 
provide aid by legislation, and said: 

I propose that we end this subterfuge. If 
the Congress decides that it will maintain a 
reasonably adequate American merchant 
marine, I believe that It can well nlford hon¬ 
estly to call a subsidy by Its right name. 

Under the inspiration and guidance of 
the President’s leadership, there was 
passed the Merchant Marine Act. 1936. 
The work of rebuilding and restoring the 
American merchant marine was begun, 
slowly at first it Is true, but begun never¬ 
theless, and on August 31, 1939, the day 
before Germany Invaded Poland, on the 
last day of world peace, the America^ 
which was the largest ship we had ever 
built was launched. 

On August 31, 1939, on the occasion 
of the launching, President Roosevelt 
wrote Admiral Land as follows; 

Mt Dbar Admiral Land: The launching of 
the America gives me the greatest personal 
gratification. It is one of the most Important 
events to take place In the world this year. 
It signifies an early return of the merchant 
fleet of the United States to a dominant 
position on the oceans of the world. 

When the Maritime Commission was cre¬ 
ated In 1936 our merchant fleet had lapsed 
into a lamentable state. New construction 
of oceangoing vessels had virtually ceased, 
following the war, and the average remaining 
economic life of the merchant fleet was less 
than 5 years. Now, that situation Is changed. 
Contracts will have been let for approxi¬ 
mately 100 ships by the end of this year. 
Eighteen other ships have been launched. 

Tlie program of 500 ships within 10 years 
which has been developed by the Commission 
and approved by the Executive with con¬ 
sideration of our national defense as well as 
our commercial needs, is one of which the 
Nation can fairly be proud and In which 
every citizen has a direct Interest. It is not 
an extravagant program. It U a modest pro¬ 
gram which will give this country a fleet 
competitive, If not superior, In speed, effi¬ 
ciency, and safety to those of other nations. 
It will place 3.950,000 gross tons of new ships 
on the high seas. 

X am particularly thankful for this good 
work by the Maritime Commission at the 
present moment. The tense state of the 
International situation makes It particularly 
desirable that we have a merchant fleet caps- 
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ble of earrylng ocr* oomxnoree It and whan 
foroign fb^ are withdrawn, and, lAiould the 
unfortunate neoeiaity mriae, of eerving as the 
neooMafy supply force for naval vessels. You 
and X know, from our work during the war, 
the disabilities of a navy which lacks an 
adequate merchant fleet. With all Ite enor¬ 
mous potential combat power, such a navy is 
tied to its land bases. 

When the dmertes goes into service on the 
North Atlantic next spring she should be 
filled to. capacity on every voyage. The 
largest ship ever to be built in an American 
shlpyartu X am glad also to be advised that 
when this ship puts to sea she will be the 
safest ship in the world—an attribute of 
which we may all justly be proud, 

Xt is pleaiflng to know that the United 
States Lines have given the Commission 
such fine cooperation in the design, con¬ 
struction, and fitting out of the America and 
to know that this splendid cooperation will 
produce the last word in efficiency and 
comfort. 

Very sincerely yours, 

PhsmcLXN D. Booscvxlt. 

The Importance of the action taken In 
1936 is evidenced by the contribution by 
that act to the glorious victory which we 
have already won and the victorious war 
we are now conducting against Japan. 
The America is now the United States 
Navy transport West Point. 

By the glorious, unrelenting coopera¬ 
tion of shipbuilders, ship operators, ship 
owners, and merchant-marine labor of 
all kinds, officers and seamen, and all 
kinds of maritime personnel, the victory. 
in Europe has been won. and victory over 
Japan is on its way. In 1930 the first of 
a modem fleet of cargo ships was de¬ 
livered. At the end of 1940. 46 of these 
were at work. 

By the time of Pearl Harbor 50 more 
had been added, and shortly thereafter 
the first liberty ship, the Patrick Henry, 
was delivered for war service. 

The Commission was directed by the 
President in 1942 to build 8.000.000 dead¬ 
weight tons of shipping. The goal was 
exceeded. Sixteen million tons was the 
mark set for 1943. More than 19.000,000 
tons were delivered. 

By the time we were back in the 
Philippines more than 4,000 cargo ships 
built in the wartime period in United 
States shipyards were at work for the 
United Nations. Officers and men of the 
merchant marine numbered about 55,000 
in 1041, and more than 200.000 were sail¬ 
ing In December 1944. 

On January 1.1942. we had 11.000,000 
dead-weight tons of ships, and on May 1, 
1845, 47.554.000. 

In round figures, there was shipped 
from the United States on all flag vessels 
in 1944, 56,600,000 tons in dry cargo ships 
and 29.900.000 tons In tankers, or a total 
of 77.500,000 long-tons. 

The number of men in merchant- 
marine labor force was 225.000. with 
merchant seamen dead 774, missing 
4J06. prisoners of war 487, as of April 
20, 1945, or a total of 6,066. 

Awards made by the committee on 
merohaat-marixie medals award from 
the beginning of the war to April 1 total 
104 dlitlngulahed service medals, 5 meri- 
todouB servioe medals, 8,405 mariner’s 
medals, 88 oongratulatory letters. 174,962 
mmhaat-maitne emb lems, 80,879 com¬ 
bat bars, 8A8S defense bars, 885,504 war* 
«Hie bars for service in the Atlantic, 


Pacific, or Mediterranean-Middle East 
war sones. These medals are author- 
iced by Congress under Public Law 524 
and Public Law 52. 

The heroic services these medals 
typify are illustrated by two issued in 
April 1945, as follows: 

Snilgn Harry V. Quibell. whose home ad- 
dreM ia 180 West Bighty-elghth Street, New 
York City, was awarded the meritoorious serv¬ 
ice medal following services as purser of the 
steamship Grace Abbott, operated by Calmer 
Steamship Corp., 25 Broadway. New York 
City. The ship was In a harbor only a few 
miles behind the acttatl battle front when 
the entire area was hit by a devastating air 
attack, which fired or. sank several ships. 
Though the harbor waters were ablaze with 
burning oU, Quibell volunteered to man a 
lifeboat which effected the reecue of two 
survivors of a sunken British ship who were 
In danger of being burned by the floating 
oil flres. A few days later, when the harbor 
suffered another prolong^ enemy attack, 
he set up an emergency station aboard his 
own ship and tirelessly rendered medical and 
surgical assistance for several days and 
nights to many seamen from other ships 
wrecked in the disaster. 

Third Mate Edward J. Connor, 209 Under¬ 
wood Street NW.. Washington. D. C.. re¬ 
ceived the medal following action on the 
steamship John Calhoun, also operated by 
CaUnar Steamship Corp. WhUe the vessel was 
moored on the outboard side of a heavily 
laden ammunition ship, the steamship John 
Calhoun was set afire by an internal explo¬ 
sion. Though the fire was raging toward the 
engine room and there was danger of new ex¬ 
plosions from high-octane gasoline. Connor 
with the chief engineer, and his three as¬ 
sistants, and a fireman, refused to abandon 
ship, and remained aboard throughout the 
night fighting the fire until It was extin¬ 
guished. 

These men have shown the spirit that 
never yields, that never surrenders, that 
has made America glorious in the past 
and immortal for the future. It is the 
spirit that sounded the stirring call. 
“JDon't give up the ship.” 

It was the spirit of the Alamo, where 
the call to surrender was answered with 
a shot, and where the brave defenders 
died to the last man. 

That was the spirit of Lexington. It 
was the spirit of Yorktown. It was the 
spirit of 1776. It has been the spirit of 
all the intervening years between 1776 
and the present time. 1 hope and pre¬ 
dict It will be the spirit of America in 
all the years that are to come. 

We have labored hard and returned 
the American flag to a position of mxxnt- 
nence on the high seas. We shall keep 
it there. 

We have built a great fleet surpaaainf 
the combined tonnage of all cMbix mer¬ 
chant fleets of the world. Our ^riiippiiig 
industry has expanded Its organlflation 
to operate this new fleet efficiently In 
the cause of victory. We have quad¬ 
ruped our number of trained aeamen. 
We have knit a smooth funettoning tmi 
between our armed forcee and dim mer¬ 
chant marine, and between Oovemment, 
maritime labor, and management. This 
team has helped to bring m victory in 
Europe. 

The Job of the mefthmit marine is 
Just begun. 9hr our merchant aeamen, 
there wlU be no ireet imttt 9bpan is re¬ 
duced to the itahif of Mam Oermany, 
until the world !• repaired, and untU the 


mechanism of preserving the peace is 
completed. 

We have still to realize the magnitude 
of the task that awaits us in the Pacific. 
Three ships will be needed to do the Job 
that one ship did in the Atlantic. Sup¬ 
ply lines that extended 3,000 miles in the 
war against Oermany are now stretched 
into 7.000 miles, and 14,000 miles the 
long way around. Whereas in the Euro¬ 
pean war we were able to capture, in 
varying stages of repair, harbors and 
port facilities, in the Pacific we will have 
to build them. Unloading and turn¬ 
around of ships will inevitably be more 
time consuming than in the European 
war. Yet. In the face of all these diffi¬ 
culties we can say confidently that the 
American merchant marine will meet the 
test. 

We have much to be thankful for to¬ 
day and many who are worthy of recog¬ 
nition. Admiral Land and his capable 
staffs in the Maritime Commission and 
in the War Shipping Administration 
have done a tremendous Job. From the 
inception of the war until the first day 
of this month they have produced over 
4,900 ships, aggregating 47.554.000 dead¬ 
weight tons. The fleet we had at the 
outbreak of the war has been requisi¬ 
tioned. armed, and. where necessary, 
converted. The War Shipping Adminis¬ 
tration has supervised the loading and 
unloading of this huge armada and di¬ 
rected its movement throughout the 
world. It has recruited and trained the 
personnel to do this job in the short 
space of little more than 3 years. 

Throughout the war the maritime in¬ 
dustry and unions have lent their talent 
and resources to the accomplishment of 
this task. 

The story of the American merchant 
marine at war is symbolized by the Paf- 
rick Henry, which was delivered soon af¬ 
ter Pearl Harbor, and was the first of 
ourgreatfleetof 2.700 Liberty ships. De¬ 
spite the constant peril of undersea craft, 
air attack, and mines the Patrick Henry 
has traveled 90.000 miles, delivering 110,- 
000 tons of war cargo, feeding the north 
African, Italian, and Normandy cam- 
paigna, and delivering supplies to our 
Russian allies. In all her travels the 
PttfHcsk Henry has carried the supplies 
necessary for one army division. Multi¬ 
ply the denmnds of our millions of men 
overseas, of lend-lease for our gallant 
allies, of our war industries for strategic 
imports, and of the war-wrecked nations 
for relief supplies and you will get some 
idea of what our merchant marine has 
done and must do. 

As chairman of the Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries Committee I have two aims 
in the months ahead which I am certain 
are shared by the entire committee. One 
is to do something about the ships and 
the other is to do something for the men 
who sail them. 

This Congress must bring forth a 
measure to facilitate the transfer of the 
war-built, Ctovemment-owned fleet to 
capable private hands In a manner which 
will foster the long-run growth of Amer¬ 
ican foreign commerce and American 
sbippi&g. We must carry forth the good 
beginnings made in the Merchant Marine 
Act of 1986 toward returning America to 
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the seas. We must encourage an orderly 
program of replacement, thereby keeping 
our merchant marine modem and effi¬ 
cient. We must build many new vessels 
to give us a well-balanced fleet and in 
particular many passenger vesels for the 
postwar years. How Important to our 
future security and to peace for the 
entire world is the construction of an 
adequate American passenger fleet can 
be seen from the fact that in this war, 
the two great British liners, the Queen 
Elizabeth and the Queen Mary, have 
carried over a million troops without con¬ 
voy protection and without loss. 

In the hearing room of the House 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries Com¬ 
mittee we have a painting of several tor¬ 
pedoed seamen on a raft. The raft is 
little more than a wooden crate. It has 
served as a constant reminder to me that 
the men who went down to the sea in 
ships, particularly in the early days of 
this war, unarmed, must be assured that 
they will not be forgotten. Our mer¬ 
chant seaman did not hesitate despite 
great hardship and risk. There was a 
Job to be done and they did it. 

Now they are asking little enough. 
They want assurance that those who be¬ 
come war casualties will be cared for and 
protected and that provision will be made 
for their families. They want a chance 
for further education and I hope that 
this Congress will shortly enact the Sea¬ 
men’s Bill of Rights. 

What will victory bring? Will we al¬ 
low our ships to rot? Will our shipyards 
close and fall into disrepair? Will our 
technical shipbuilding and ship ope¬ 
rating resources be dissipated? Will our 
trained seamen return to shoreside? 
The American people will render the ver¬ 
dict. That verdict must be: Preserve 
the American merchant marine. The 
American people have learned that our 
Army and Navy will not be able to keep 
the peace of the world without the back¬ 
ing of a strong merchant marine. It is 
our responsibility to translate the de¬ 
mands of the American people lor the 
maintenance of our position as a major 
maritime power Into reality. 

Ood grant that we may have the 
strength, the vision, the patience, the 
knowledge, and the tenacity to make our 
dreams come true. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen¬ 
tleman from Virginia has expired. All 
time has expired. 

The Chair will recognize Members to 
extend their remarks and the Chair de¬ 
sires to make the statement that on 
Thursday, Friday, and Saturday of this 
week the Chair prefers that no Member 
ask to proceed for 1 minute before the 
legislative program of the day. 

PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 1 
ask unanimous consent that after dis¬ 
position of the business on the Speaker’s 
desk today and at the conclusion of any 
special orders heretofore entered I may 
be permitted to address the House for 2 
hours. _ 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. ROBERTSON of North Dakota 
asked and was given permission to extend 
his remarks in the Record and to include 
a statement made by himself before the 
Committee on Appropriations yesterday 
dealing with the Bureau of Reclamation. 

Mr. JARMAN asked and was given per¬ 
mission to extend his remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord and include a letter from a con¬ 
stituent. 

Mrs. DOUGLAS of Illinois asked and 
was given permission to extend her own 
remarks in the Record and Include an ar¬ 
ticle by Oscar Vogl of Chicago entitled 
*’Black Markets Are Treasonable.” 

LITTLE STEEL FORMULA 

Mr. GEARHART. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 min¬ 
ute and to revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali¬ 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GEARHART. Mr. Speaker, I am 
today introducing a resolution, the pur¬ 
pose of which is to expand the Little 
Steel formula so as to permit wage 
increases up to 30 percent of the wages 
prevailing on January 1,1941. 

My resolution, seeking to reflect the 
opinion of the Congress, would petition 
the President, the National War Labor 
Board, the Director of War Mobilization 
and Reconversion, the Director of Eco¬ 
nomic Stabilization, and other officers of 
the Government having authority over 
the subject matter to effect the neces¬ 
sary changes in the Little Steel formula 
immediately. 

Mr. Speaker, there is no doubt in the 
world but that the cost of living has 
risen far above the compensating in¬ 
crease in pay which my resolution recom¬ 
mends. Even the most conservative 
economists, economists who ignore the 
impact of war taxes, admit that the 
cost of living has increased 29.4 percent 
over January 1,1941. 

In fact, the Congress is already on 
record in respect to this compelling sub¬ 
ject.* Already considerable legislation 
granting substantial pay increases— 
some, I admit, so inadequate as to re¬ 
quire immediate revi.sion—^has passed one 
or the other or both of the Houses of 
the Congress. 

On the list of those who are to be 
accorded pay Increases are the postal 
workers, the Federal employees. United 
States Judges, their clerks and attaches. 
The House has not even overlooked the 
pay of its own Members. The granting 
of a tax-free expense allowance of $2,500 
represents far more than the pay increase 
in wages up to 30 percent which my reso¬ 
lution provides for. Can we, of all 
people, say nay to the workingman? 

In view of this developing situation, 
to deny to the workingman who has 
suffered the most as a consequence of 
the War Labor Board’s stubborn policy 
of “stand pat” indifference to their plight 
would constitute a discrimination with 
which I will have no part. Simide Jus¬ 
tice requires the Increases in wages 1 
propose. 

Mr. Speaker, I beseech the prompt and 
favorable consideration of my resolution. 


OFFICE OF PRICE ADMINISTRATION 

Mr. GARDNER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
tmanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks in the Record 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

IMr. Gardner addressed the House. 
His remarks appear in the Appendix.! 

HOME-FRONT SACRIFICES 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad¬ 
dress the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali¬ 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, we have all been reading in the 
papers the accounts of the bitter fight¬ 
ing on Okinawa. We also know that the 
Seventh War Loan drive is at present 
under way. One of the biggest race 
tracks in America is right in the middle 
of my district, but I cannot refrain, as 
I contemplate the suffering of those men 
on Okinawa, from raising my voice in 
protest against the reopening of race 
tracks. Time, money, and transporta- 
ti'>n will all three be poured out not only 
attending races but in wagering on their 
outcome. It just seems to me that the 
kind of attitude toward our continuing 
great war effort that is generated by that 
sort of thing is the very opposite from 
the one that we ought to preserve, even 
at some sacrifice in our country, until 
the last American soldier is free from 
the danger of enemy action. 

PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 

Mr. LARCADE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that today, at the 
conclusion of the legislative program 
and following any special orders hereto¬ 
fore entered, I may be permitted to ad¬ 
dress the House for 30 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

Mr. TRIMBLE asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record. 

FOREIGN TRADE AGREEMENTS 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
Mr. Speaker, I move that the House re¬ 
solve itself into the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union 
for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
3240) to extend the authority of the 
President under section 350 of the Tariff 
Act of 1930, as amended, and for other 
purposes. 

Ihe motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
Into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con¬ 
sideration of the bill H. R. 3240, with 
Mr. WooDRUM in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read¬ 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North CaroUna. 
'Mr. Chairman, 1 yield myself 40 mlnutea 
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Mr. DOUQHTON of North Carolina. 
Mr. Chairman, our committee held hear¬ 
ings on the proposed extension of the 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act. H. R. 
3240, now under consideration, for al¬ 
most 4 weeks, including several night 
sessions. The record is so voluminous, 
something like 3.000 pages, that I doubt 
if all the members of the committee have 
had time to read in full these hearings, 
and, of course, few, if any, of the Mem¬ 
bers of the House have or ever will read 
these thousands of pages of material. 
However. I urge the Members of the 
House who are soon to vote on this im¬ 
portant legislation to read the committee 
report, which is a summary of the testi¬ 
mony. In some respects these hearings 
were most unique in that a large part of 
the testimony was given by members of 
the committee, mostly the minority 
members, who, on several occasions, in¬ 
terrupted the witnesses to make lengthy 
stump speeches and state and restate over 
and over again their own views on the 
bill. 

EXPLANATION OP BILL 

The bill under consideration has as its 
purpose the extension and strengthening 
of the reciprocal trade agreement pro¬ 
gram. Section 1 extends for an addi¬ 
tional 3 years the authority of the Presi¬ 
dent to enter into foreign trade agree¬ 
ments. Under existing law the authority 
will expire June 12. Section 2 of the bill 
further broadens the authority of the 
President in connection with making 
such agreements. It provides that a 
further reduction or increase in tariff 
rates of 50 percent on duties existing 
January 1. 1945. may be made in order 
to strengthen our position in making 
trade agreements with other nations. 
Tills authority, contrary to widespread 
belief, is not an automatic reduction in 
tariff rates but is to be utilized only in 
securing favorable trade agreements for 
the United States. The present au¬ 
thority to change tariff rates has never 
been employed in whole or in part, ex¬ 
cept in cases where it was found to be to 
the advantage of our country, and we 
may expect in the future the same dis¬ 
criminate and cautious handling of this 
authority. 

Sections 3 and 4 are simply clarifying 
amendments incorporated in the bill to 
more clearly express the Intention of the 
original act. The committee felt that 
It was advisable to insert section 3 to 
make it clear that wartime reductions in 
duty are not to be used as a basis for the 
application of the increased authority 
extended in section 2. 

Section 4 further strengthens the trade 
agreement program and safeguards the 
bargains formulated in the application 
of the act by providing that the War 
and Navy Departments must be con¬ 
sulted in connection with the making 
of foreign trade agreements. The orig¬ 
inal law provided that in negotiating 
these agreements the President must 
consult the Tariff Commission, the De¬ 
partments of State, Commerce, and 
Agriculture. Thus with the addition of 
the War and Navy Departments to the 
consultation list, we have s^urance that 
xoi-807 


our strategic and critical materials re¬ 
lating to national defense will be thor¬ 
oughly safeguarded. 

SEASONS rOR ORIGINAL ACT 

It will be recalled that regardless of 
what may be said of the cause, the coun¬ 
try was on the brink of economic ruin 
when the Democrats took over the af¬ 
fairs of the National Government in 
March 1933. When I opened the debate 
on the original reciprocal trade agree¬ 
ments bill in March 1934, 1 pointed out 
that a year earlier millions of our people 
were unemployed and walking the streets 
and highways vainly seeking jobs; banks 
were closing daily in every section of the 
country; starvation and destitution were 
lurking in every nook and comer of the 
land. Justified fear had seized the 
minds of the people. Farmers were los¬ 
ing their homes and being forced to dis¬ 
pose of their crops at ruinously low 
prices. The economic conditions of the 
country had no parallel in history. 
These conditions were described as “an 
economic pestilence’* and “an unparal¬ 
leled calamity.** Many relief measures, 
such as NRA, WPA, Youth Administra¬ 
tion, and others, were enacted. 

Much of the blame for our country’s 
condition at that time can be attributed, 
as was foretold by more than 1,000 econ¬ 
omists, to the almost insurmountable 
tariff barriers culminating in the Haw- 
ley-Smoot Act in 1930. It certainly con¬ 
tributed to. deepened and prolonged the 
depression, if it did not cause it. You 
will recall that President Hoover, when 
urged to do something to relieve the eco¬ 
nomic conditions, in reply tried to be¬ 
little the situation by saying that pros¬ 
perity was just around the comer; but 
did not say around which corner, or 
whether it was coming or going. Evi¬ 
dently he must have meant around the 
corner of the world as it certainly was 
not to be found in the United States. Tt 
didn’t show Itself again either until it 
was gone after and brought back by a 
determined and capable Democratic ad¬ 
ministration and Democratic Congress. 
When a depression occurs under a Re¬ 
publican administration it is always at¬ 
tributed, by them, to some cause other 
than Republican laws or policies, but 
when a depression occurs under Demo¬ 
cratic administration it is invariably 
charged to Democratic laws and policies. 

In order to round out the domestic 
recovery program the Congress gave the 
President authority in the original 
Reciprocal Tiade Agreements Act to 
deal with matters of international trade. 
The act was for the purpose of reopening 
the markets of the world which had 
been lost by our hlgh-tarlff policy to the 
surplus products of American farms, 
mines, and factories. It provided for 
the exchange of the surpluses produced 
by the United States for the needed sur¬ 
plus products of foreign countries. I 
now maintain, and the record will bear 
me out, that this act has played a major 
part in the recovery of our foreign trade 
since those dark days. 

AOCMlSPLlSKiaEiraS 

The United States has .negotiated 
mutually beneficial trade agreements 
with 28 countries. We fixid that trade 


with agreement countries has increased 
by a much greater percentage than with 
nonagreement countries. For example, 
between the years 1934-35 and 1938-39 
our exports to agreement countries rose 
by 63 percent, while our exports to non- 
agreement countries rose by only 32 per¬ 
cent. The imports from agreement 
countries rose by 22 percent, while the 
imports from nonagreement countries 
rose by only 13 percent. This favorable 
record speaks for Itself in spite of 
attempts made to place a different inter¬ 
pretation upon it. 

This record was accorriplished in an 
era of world disarrangement. World 
War n has prevented the reciprocal- 
trade-agreements law from proving its 
full value. The program has not yet 
had a fair and full test in a normal 
period. 

REASONS FOR EXTENSION OF THE ACT 

After World War H we will find our¬ 
selves in a world of economic dislocation 
and confusion. By the nature .of things, 
exaggerated and oppressive barriers to 
International trade will spring up unless 
some country takes the leadership in a 
world organized on a policy and pro¬ 
gram of cooperation both politically and 
economically. The act, if extended as 
reinforced by this bill, will place this 
country in the role of such leadership. 

We are the world’s greatest producer 
nation and also the world’s greatest 
consumer nation. We must find an out¬ 
let for the enormous amounts of surplus 
goods and farm products which will 
eventually pile up when this country has 
gone back to full peace-time production 
under new and Improved technological 
development. 

We have moved from a position as a 
debtor nation to that of a creditor 
nation. In order to get pay for exports 
we must accept imports from other 
nations, and this must be done through 
reciprocal agreements, whereby we 
grant concessions and receive conces¬ 
sions in return to the mutual advantage 
of both parties. 

The whole idea of the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act Is to find a better 
market for our surplus products in a 
world freer from economic barriers 
which means fuller employment, larger 
profits, and a higher standard of living. 

In a recent press release by the mi¬ 
nority members of the committee in an 
attempt to justify their opposition to 
this bill they took occasion to quote from 
the Epistle from St. Paul to Timothy, as 
follows: 

But If any provide not for hla own and 
especially for those of his own house, he hath 
denied the faith and is worse than an infidel. 

I accept the philosophy of this quota¬ 
tion and by my vote on this bill shall 
endeavor to keep that faith with our 
national household. This is the definite 
purpose and intent of the reciprocal 
trade program, that is, to find a profit¬ 
able and expanding market for the sur¬ 
pluses produced on our farms, in our 
factories, and in our mines, resulting in 
higher wages, fuller employment, and a 
morg abundant life for all segments of 
our population, which materially 
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strengthens our social and economic 
structure, thereby fulfilling the Scrip¬ 
ture quoted by our friends of the mi¬ 
nority. I remind them further that the 
Bible also says that some wrest the 
Scriptures to their own destruction. My 
friends of the minority on our commit¬ 
tee are honest, sincere, and patriotic. 
However, on the subject of a high pro¬ 
tective tariff they are like Ephraim of 
Bible fame. **Jolned to their idols, a cake 
not turned,** which undoubtedly means 
burnt on one side and raw on the other. 

OCSPIL OF FEAB 

Oigmnents of the bill admitted that 
they had not been hurt by the reductions 
in tariff rates already made, but ex¬ 
press^ fear that sometime in the dis¬ 
tant and imcertain future they might 
suffer because of duties lowered under 
trade agreements. Fear was the text, 
the sermon and the song of the opposi¬ 
tion. The American Tariff League, the 
spearhead of the opposition, has been 
working overtime creating fear. fear, and 
more fear. The future of the United 
States was painted in very dark and 
somber colors. Apparently this night¬ 
mare of fear had so overwhelmed the 
opponents that the favorable experience 
of 11 years could not dispel it. Based on 
the fear motive a number of crippUng 
and destructive amendments will be of¬ 
fered to the bill. I warn Members of the 
House against the dangers concealed in 
these innocent locMng amendments. 

As one example of fear, we heard about 
the low wages of foreign countries which 
allegedly will ruin fhe workers of the 
United States. This low-wage fear of 
foreign competition reached an all-time 
high when a witness, with a perfectly 
straight face stated that sometime, some¬ 
where in the Jungles the wages being paid 
workers in mining amounted to 5 cents 
a week. That was even too absurd for 
my genial colleague the gentleman from 
Minnesota £Mr. KntttsoxI who thought 
that the witness must have meant 5 cents 
a day. but the witness held on to the 
absurdity of his 5 cents a week wage; 
he had heard It some plac»-and it must 
be true. Hut Is Just one Illustration of 
the extremes one reaches when he is ob¬ 
sessed with fear. The same kcqmote of 
fear, and in desperation to find an excuse 
for opposing this hill when no sound 
reason could be found, was struck in 
1934, in 1937, in 1940, and again in 1943, 
and by some of the same opposition wit¬ 
nesses who are still seeing the road full 
of ghosts. The Hawley-Smoot high pro¬ 
tectionist cry is repeated every time the 
trade-agreements bills come before the 
House. 

Economic warfare had developed so 
far by the time the Democratic admln- 
IstraUon came Into power In March 1983 
that a unilateral reduction of the Haw¬ 
ley-Smoot Act would not have served the 
obvious necessity of getting foreign tar- 
ifb and other trade restrictions lowered. 
l%ie Hawley-Smoot Act was not repealed 
outfight because lowering our own tariffs 
weuld not have brought the necessary 
ialhmeiBieiit to other countries to cause 
them to drop the retaliatory barriers 
which Hiry hod elected against our ex¬ 
ports. The extraordinary conditions 
called for a new aiuffoach to the tariff 


problem. A program along the Unas of 
the Trade Agreements Act seemed the' 
only practical and feasible way of restor¬ 
ing to the United States a normal amount 
of world trade. It was necessary to pro¬ 
vide the Executive with authority to ne¬ 
gotiate reciprocal trade agreements and 
furnish the machinery to meet the ever-' 
changing economic and trade conditions, 
then demanding immediate attention. 
That power was granted for a period of 
3 years. The authority granted was ad¬ 
ministered in keeping with President 
Roosevelt's message of March 2, 1934, 
when he asked the Congress for the en¬ 
abling legislation, stating, in part: 

I would emphasise that quick results are 
not to be expected. The successful building 
up o: trade without injury to American pro¬ 
ducers depends upon a cautious and gradual 
evolution of plans. 

That was the consistent philosophy 
and constant practice behind the pro¬ 
gram as administered by the great Sec¬ 
retary of State Cordell Hull. It is the 
Intent of the committee that this will 
continue to be the case under this addi¬ 
tional grant of authority to be admin¬ 
istered by Hon. Will Clayton, the Assist¬ 
ant Secretary of State, in charge of Eco¬ 
nomic Affairs. Those who feel that the 
program has moved too slowly have 
asked why. after 11 srears, all the original 
authority has not been utilized. For one 
thing it has not been possible to negoti¬ 
ate agreements with certain countries 
which are the prime suppliers of some of 
the Important imports. In spite of the 
criticism, the principal supplier proce¬ 
dure has been a controlling factor. An¬ 
other important reason is that after 
careful study by the responsible inter¬ 
departmental committees it was not 
found feasible to make the full 50 per¬ 
cent reduction on account of possible in¬ 
jury to American producers. 

Certainly that caution should give 
comfort to those who have charged that 
irresponsible bureaucrats were deter¬ 
mined to destroy American industry. As 
was the case in the passage of the origi¬ 
nal act. I reemphasize that what we are 
doing here is extending an enabling act, 
which grants permissive power only. It 
is not a directive, nor has it been so ad¬ 
ministered during the past decade. 

Many will say, **If you grant it, it will 
be utiliaed.** The full 50 percent has not 
been utlUaed, except to about 42 percent 
on certain imports into this country. 
The very fact that it haa not been utilized 
demonstrates wffh what caution those 
who are administering the act have pro¬ 
ceeded. 

Use of the power Is only permissive, not 
directive. It was dearly brought out at 
the hearings that scrupulous care has 
been exercised in the administration of 
the Trade Agreements Act to insure that 
all interests in our national economy are 
adequately safeguarded, both with re* 
spect to the situation exhaing at the 
time a partiotdar trade agreement Is 
entered into and with respect to various 
contingencies which mis^t arise ttoe- 
Efter. 

Pursuant to this act there has been 
set up an Interdepactmstttai organta- 
tion known as the Oorninmee on Red- 
procity Jnformatlop. compiMad .ot re-. 


sponsible officials of the Tariff Commis¬ 
sion, the Departments of State, Com¬ 
merce, Agriculttire,*and Treasury. It is 
throu^ this organisation that private 
Interests present tbdr views and infor¬ 
mation relating to any item or items 
which are under consideration. Before 
any attempt Is made to negotiate a trade 
agreement with any foreign country, 
notice is published in the Federal Regis¬ 
ter and other governmental publications, 
and in the press. All interested parties 
are given the same opportunity to file 
briefs with, or to appear in person before, 
the Committee on Redprodty Informa¬ 
tion, as is given to interested witnesses 
who appear befme any standing com¬ 
mittee of Congress and are given the 
same consideration. This testimony of 
witnesses is thoroughly organised and 
briefed by specialists on the staff of tub 
Tariff Commission and then made avail¬ 
able to the Trade Agreements Commit¬ 
tee, which is also an interdepartmental 
committee which coordinates the work 
of aU the Government, agendes in the 
administration of the trade-agreements 
program. 

BArXGUAXBS 

Note how this law is safeguarded in 
every possible way. 

In addition to the safeguards provided 
by the character of the procedure and 
organization imder which trade agree¬ 
ments are negotiated, specific provisions 
have been induded in the trade agree¬ 
ments themselves which insure that the 
public interest will be protected and that 
the interests of our domestic producers 
will be properly safeguarded. 

One example of an escape dause is the 
provision, included in most of the agree¬ 
ments signed since 1940, providing for 
consultation with the foreign govern¬ 
ment should any circumstance arise 
which is considered to prejudice domestic 
industry or commerce. If the two Gov¬ 
ernments do not arrive at a mutually 
satisfactory adjustment, the agreement 
may be terminated, either entirely or in 
part, on short notice. 

That is the escape clause, so that if it 
is found that the country is being over¬ 
run with an unusual or an undue amount 
of inu>orts which might injure any ma¬ 
jor domestic Industry, then there is an 
escape clause where the agreement may 
be modified or terminated on short no¬ 
tice. Z am assured that a similar pro¬ 
vision will be Included in all agreements 
negotiated under the new authority. 

Still another provision found generally 
in trade agreements permits the imposl- 
Uon, after consultation with the other 
government, of quotas on the importo- 
tlon or sale of products on which con¬ 
cessions have been granted, in conjunc¬ 
tion with governmental measures op¬ 
erating to regulate the produetioii, mar¬ 
ket, supply, quality, or price of like do¬ 
mestic products, or tending to Increase 
the labor costs of production of the like 
domestic products or to maintain the 
exchange value of currency of the 
country. 

A good deal has beSn said about oon- 
oefsions that other countries have alvtn 
m b^ of no eflbef; bbeause the other 
Obu n tries have depieda^d thetr oiir- 
tehoy. That is an ttdly reified to and 
Jborojogbly expJlainq^^ by Mr. Taft, who 
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appeared before our committee and re¬ 
futed all these absurd statements. There 
was no foundation for the statements in 
the first place. 

The foregoing are some of the more 
usual provisions to be foimd in our trade 
agreements and illustrate the care which 
has been taken in their negotiation to 
provide safeguards in the event that un¬ 
usual or special developments make ad¬ 
justment desirable after a trade agree¬ 
ment has been entered into. 

If some unusual development arises 
or if there is something unforeseen at 
the time the trade agreement is entered 
into it can be taken care of under the 
escape clause. I do not see how it would 
be possible to provide any greater safe¬ 
guards than are provided in the act and 
the provisions under which the act op¬ 
erates. 

As Cordell Hull has said» these safe¬ 
guarding provisions are in accordance 
with the general policy of the trade- 
agreements program of providing flexi¬ 
bility in order to protect the Interest 
of domestic producers whenever neces¬ 
sary. These safeguarding provisions are 
in keeping with the purpose of the law 
as written, and follow the intent of the 
committee in the administration of the 
act. 

TESTIMONY OF WITNESSES 

The Trade Agreements Act was one of 
the main pillars in the foundation for 
a better and sounder structure for eco¬ 
nomic peace and cooperation as was first 
envisioned by our late President. Frank¬ 
lin D. Roosevelt, who, before his un¬ 
timely death, endorsed the pending leg¬ 
islation. In one of his last messages to 
Congress he stated that the act should 
be renewed in order that the great work 
of Secretary Hull might be continued. 
President Truman also expressed his 
strong approval when in his message to 
Congress on April 16 he stated: 

We have learned to light with other na¬ 
tions In common delense of our freedom; 
we must learn to live with other nations 
for our mutual good; we must learn to trade 
more with other nations so that there might 
be—for our mutual advantage—Increased 
production. Increased employment, and bet¬ 
ter standards of living throughout the world. 

Our distinguished former colleague 
and ex-Secretary of State, the Honorable 
Cordell Hull, sent a message emphasizing 
the importance of this legislation, stating 
that he had complete confidence that the 
act would continue to be carried out 
wholly in the best national interest and 
in the same careful and scientific manner 
in which it had been carried out for the 
last 11 years. 

The Secretary of State, the Honorable 
Edward R. Stettinius, in his statement 
pointed out in vivid terms the close rela¬ 
tionship between the trade agreements 
program and the discussions now going 
on in San Francisco. 

The Honorable James A. Farley, an 
outstanding citizen, gave his whole¬ 
hearted endorsement to this program. 

These are only a few of the many out¬ 
standing individuals of the country who 
are urging that this legislation be speed¬ 
ily adopted. 

During the course of the hearings 
many important groups representing 
business, labor, agriculture, and con¬ 


sumers generally appeared endorsing the 
principle of the bill before us. 

Mr. R. E. Short, president of the Ar¬ 
kansas Farm Bureau Federation, ap¬ 
peared as a designated spokesman of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation, 
whose membership includes some 830,000 
farm families in 45 States; the United 
States Chamber of Commerce; the Busi¬ 
ness Advisory Council of the Department 
of Commerce; Mr. Ralph Flanders, presi¬ 
dent of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Boston, and Mr. Ernest Kanzler, chair¬ 
man of the board of the Universal C. I. T. 
Credit Corporation, on behalf of the 
Committee for Economic Development; 
chambers of commerce and boards of 
trade in many cities throughout the 
country; the National Foreign Trade 
Council; the Commerce and Industry As¬ 
sociation of New York, representing tlie 
views of some 600 businessmen in that 
State; the Millers* National Federation 
and Flour Millers* Export Association; 
Mr. James B. Carey, secretary-treasurer. 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, in 
behalf of 6,000,000 workers in that or¬ 
ganization; Mr. Emil Rieve, general pres¬ 
ident of the Textile Workers Union of 
America, In behalf of 450,000 members of 
that union; Mr. Reid Robinson, presi¬ 
dent of the International Union of Mine, 
Mill, and Smelter Workers, representing 
the majority of the workers employed in 
the mining, milling, smelting, and re¬ 
fining of nonferrous metals and brass 
mill fabrics; Mr. Irving Richter, repre¬ 
senting the United Automobile and Air¬ 
craft Workers, Congress of Industrial 
Organizations, the largest single labor 
union in the country; Mr. Byrl Whitney, 
on behalf of the Brotherhood of Rail¬ 
road Trainmen; Mr. George Harrison, 
representing the Railway Clerks’ Union, 
A. F. of L.; and numerous other repre¬ 
sentatives of important labor and busi¬ 
ness groups strongly endorsed the pend¬ 
ing measure. 

Mrs. Harvey W. Wiley, representing 
the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, consisting of 2,500,000 members 
in 16,500 clubs throughout the country; 
Miss Anna Lord Strauss, representing 
the National League of Women Voters 
and its 550 affiliated leagues; and Miss 
Caroline F, Ware, in behalf of the Amer¬ 
ican Association of University Women, 
an organization of approximately 80,- 
000 college and university graduates 
throughout the country, appeared before 
the committee in behalf of the bill. 

These are only a few of the many who 
appeared in support of this legislation. 

Among the Government witnesses 
making Important contributions to our 
hearings were Secretary of Agriculture, 
the Honorable Claude Wickard; Secre¬ 
tary of Commerce, the Honorable Henry 
A. Wallace; the Assistant Secretaries of 
State, Hon. Will Clayton and Hon. Nelson 
Rockefeller; Judge Vinson, a former 
Member of this House and the Committee 
on Ways and Means, and now Director 
of War Mobilization and Reconversion; 
Hon. Oscar Ryder, Chairman of the 
United States Tariff Commlgslon; and 
Mr. Charles P. Taft, special assistant to 
Mr. Clayton In the State Department 
and son of a great Republican President. 
Mr. Taft convincingly refuted a number 
of points frequently raised by the opposi¬ 


tion. .1 recommend that every Member 
of the House read his testimony. 

The bill had the endorsement of some 
1,300 economists of the country, some of 
whom were among those who warned 
President Hoover and the country in 1930 
as to what would, and unfortunately did, 
happen after he signed the Hawley- 
Smoot Tariff Act. About two-thirds of 
the newspaper editorial writers of the 
country support the extension and en¬ 
largement of the act. in spite of the very 
determined opposition of the American 
Tariff League, which has gone into vari¬ 
ous sections of the country, making local 
issues of the tariff question, encouraging 
representatives of industry to write their 
Congressmen in opposition to trade 
agreements. The tactics of the Ameri¬ 
can Tariff League were exposed in the 
course of the committee hearings when 
their own witness, Mr. Wycliff Rose, got 
himself and the minority membership 
entangled in his own maze of figures and 
statistical manipulation, and reluctantly 
admitted, under cross-examination, that 
his own business had never been hurt in 
the least by reciprocal trade agreements. 

The question of the constitutionality of 
the act came up repeatedly during the 
hearings. The committee report goes 
into this phase and 1 do not wish to 
spend much time on it. I note that my 
minority colleagues seem willing to 
swallow, at one gulp, their constitutional 
objections for at least 1 or 2 years. I 
am just wondering how the constitu¬ 
tional question can differ so much as 
between 2 or 3 years. Apparently they 
did not want to be placed in the position 
of opposing every semblance of reciproc¬ 
ity, a respectable Republican doctrine as 
indicated by their last Republican candi¬ 
date for President, Mr. Thomas E. Dewey, 
who replied as follows, after his nomina¬ 
tion last June, to a question by the press: 

You mean the Republican reciprocal trade 
agreement program which Secretary Hull has 
been carrying out. That has always been a 
Republican policy, which Secretary Hull has 
carried out ably, and which I hope the Re¬ 
publicans will continue to carry out. 

Some of my friends on the left assumed 
the role of the defenders of labor, as if 
this administration had not been solicit¬ 
ous of the welfare of wage earners. 

Listening to the hearings, one might 
gather the impression that our friends on 
the other side of the aisle were wholly 
responsible for the numerous labor Jaws, 
such as social-security, wage-and-hour, 
and other measures sponsored by the 
Democrats, and that the minority mem¬ 
bers of the committee were making a 
last-ditch fight for labor, protecting 
workers from the wily foreigners and 
untrustworthy Democrats who were 
reiady to ruin this country by Imported 
products. This administration is willing 
to stand on and is proud of its record 
as far as its aid to workers is concerned. 

The careful procedure worked out for 
the negotiation of trade agreements 
came in for much criticism during our 
hearings. The reciprocity hearings were 
referred to as star-chamber proceedings. 
It was charged that employees of the 
State Department retired to dark and 
secretmhambers with foreigners to dam¬ 
age and destroy American producers. 
Hi contrast, the statement was made that 
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congressional committees worked as 
openly as In a gold-fish bowl indiere ev¬ 
eryone could see what goes on. It is 
pretty obvious that anyone making any 
such statement could not have wit¬ 
nessed a congressional tariff revision, es¬ 
pecially of the Hawley-8moot vintage. 
Certainly the sessions of the Ways and 
Means Committee during the considera¬ 
tion of the Hawley-Smoot bill could 
hardly be said to have been held in a 
gold-fish bowl. I was a member of the 
committee at that time and I, as well 
as the other nine Democratic members 
of the committee—two-fifths of the 
elected Representatives of the people— 
was excluded from the committee’s ex¬ 
ecutive sessions on the bill. Instead. I 
am reliably informed that the Demo¬ 
cratic members’ seats were occupied by 
tariff lobbyists, who were kept well in¬ 
formed and who were prompting the 
Republicans in their fom^ation of the 
Hawley-Smoot bill. Furthermore, when 
the bill reached the floor a special gag 
rule was brought in to permit amend¬ 
ments offered only by the majority mem¬ 
bers of the committee. Is that the sort 
of gold-fish bowl procedure the minority 
wants when they now complain of star- 
chamber methods? They must mean a 
gold-fish bowl with the sides painted over 
and a lid on top. Our minority friends 
should really keep quiet about star- 
chamber actions on trade-agreements 
procedure. 

The trade agreements program is a 
program for economic disarmament 
built on well-tested procedure. Rees¬ 
tablishment of international commerce 
on a sound basis after this war. so that 
the greatest possible benefits of an ex¬ 
panding world trade are secured to the 
national economy and to the world econ¬ 
omy, will demand the widest reasonable 
reduction of excessive barriers to trade 
and the elimination of discriminatory 
tiwde practices. Eliminating these 
weapons of economic warfare is Just as 
important to permanent peace as limit¬ 
ing military annaments among aggres¬ 
sor nations. Soonomic and political iso¬ 
lation go hand in hand. If you have the 
ohe, of necessity 3 ^ will have the oUier. 

As soon as victory is won, a large pro¬ 
portion of the present enormous war 
production must be transformed into 
peacetime industry. If we fail to give 
employment to the great majority of 
American workmen we have not learned 
much from the experience of the past. 
The returning soldiers have a right to 
expect Jobs; this is the challenge we 
must face. In order to have Jobs we must 
maintain a maximum production and 
exchange between regions. States, and 
nations. We cannot afford to let local 
and regional unjustified and shortsight¬ 
ed prejudices prevent tis from obtaining 
production and exchange at the highest 
possible level. Proper and necessary ex¬ 
change cannot take place ft we permit 
impassable economic barriers to be 
raised and maintained. Political nation- 
|Jism tends to spread war; economic na¬ 
tionalism tends to spread poverty. War 
and poverty are twin plagues and plans 
must be made to avoid both when this 
war Ik over. 

We at least know some things which 
must not be done if we are to avoid such 


plagues. For one thing we must iVold 
the policy of eeonoinio isolation that we 
followed after World War X. By proper 
safeguards now we can steer clear of 
some of the mistakes of the past Xt 
seems obvious that economic cooperation 
with the countries which are to help us 
at the peace taUe is essential if we are to 
have that help. 

One of the mime causes of interna¬ 
tional and civil conflict today is economic 
insecurity. The insecurity results in no 
small measure when men in different 
countries are prevented from exchang¬ 
ing their products because of excessive 
duties and other restrictions on trade. 
To the extent that such restrictions can 
be lightened and trade increased, secu¬ 
rity will be enhanced and the danger of 
war lessened. No one. of course, believes 
that a trade agreement will turn mili¬ 
tarists from their march to war. irre¬ 
spective of the causes. 

I challenge here and now the charge 
made during the hearings that advocates 
of the trade-agreements program stated 
at any time that trade agreements would 
keep us out of war. That is one of the 
many straw men set up as easy targets. 

I was surprised to hear one of my cm- 
leagues on the committee state that he 
could prove ’’beyond reasonable doubt” 
that the Trade Agreements Act brought 
on the present war. I challenged the 
statement at that time, and X now deny 
any semblance of proof of the statement. 
That is Just a sample of the inordinate 
language used in opposition to this bill. 
To the extent that trade between na¬ 
tions eliminates discriminations and 
makes its basis fair and equal* interna¬ 
tional friction can be reduced. That was 
the essence of Cordell Hull’s statemrat 
in relation to trade and peace. I hope 
we can keep the record straight on that 
point. A comprehensive trade-agree¬ 
ments program undertaken, say. 25 shears 
ago. immediately after Wortd War X. 
mls^ have prevented much of the ill 
will that pervades the world today and 
helped to bring on World War 11. 

The United Nations are now organized 
for and engaged in war against a com¬ 
mon enemy. Half of that victory has 
been won through cooperative effort. 
The same spirtt of cooperatton should 
be continued after the war is over, if we 
are to hope for a secure and lasting peace. 

II this war has taught us anything worth 
whfie it ought to be that no nation is, 
or oan be. isolated, self-contained, or 
set apart from the world in fancied se¬ 
curity dther In peacetime or wartime. 

I am older than most of you in this 
House, but X am proud to stand here 
today for a program that has in it. cour¬ 
age, youth, and vitality, the kind that 
made this Nation great, instead of the 
cringing, fearful, bogeyman attitude of 
some of my good friends who really show 
their age by their timidity. 

Neither economic nor political isola¬ 
tion is possible for any country which 
hopes to take its proper place as a first- 
class world power. To try to depend on 
such isolation is to defeat the trends 
of modem industrial forces which bring 
the world closer together. We might 
well ponder the wqrds of Cordell fibU 
when he said in Ids broadcast of Jilily 
83,1942: 


After the last, war too many natioiia. In- 
dnding ofor own. tolerated, or pertlotpated 
In, attmpts to advanoe tbeir own intoreeta 
at the expense of any systam of ooUeotlve 
■eourity and of opportunity for aU. .Too 
many of us were blind to the evils which, 
thus looeed. created growing cancers within 
and among natlone--^itioal suspicions and 
hatrede: the race of annamenta, firat stealthy 
and then the subject of ilaiprant boatte; 
eoonomio natlonallem and ite train of eeo- 
nomlo depreeeion and misery; and. finally, 
the emergence from their dark plaoee of the 
lootere and thugs who found their oppor¬ 
tunity In disorder and disaster. 

The philosophy of the trade-ggree- 
menti program is to fight to the death 
the condJUons thus explained by Mr. 
Hull. The basic practice of the program 
encourages closer economic relations 
with foreign countries and no one dares 
to say that the program has not estab¬ 
lished more friendly relations with other 
countries. It it a significant fact that 
the United States did not go to war with 
any nation with which it concluded a 
trade agreement imder the act of 1984. 
This point goes to the very heart of the 
question of collaboration with other 
countries. 

We know that the trade-agreements 
program represents an Important phase 
of the peaceful economic cooperation 
which has been useful in wartime and 
which should be continued as a basis for 
peaceful cooperation with the other 
United Nations. It is the application of 
an intelligent and enlightmied protec¬ 
tive principle whereby the maximum op¬ 
portunity of employment, production, 
and oonstunption may be assured to all 
American dtiaens. This legislation, by 
its nature and success, has become the 
key-arch in our postwar economic policy. 
We can talk our heads off about world co¬ 
operation at Dumbarton Oaks, at San 
Francisco or other points of the compass, 
but an inclination for action is a lot 
more convincing to our allies with whom 
we must work out a more permanent 
and secure peace. The trade-agree¬ 
ments program has become a symbol of 
cooperation In one phase of the postwar 
peace plans. In this new postwar situa¬ 
tion we need to indicate, in a positive 
manner that we are sincere in our efforts 
to work out with foreign nations, as far 
as can be done without injury to any 
substantial domestic industry, a sound 
approach to the solution of some of our 
economic problems. Oiu* vote on this 
bill will be the first real test as to 
whether or not we are willing to par¬ 
ticipate in international cooperation or 
revert to a policy of economic and politi¬ 
cal isolation. 

In conclusion let me say to you, my 
colleagues, this is a choice between a 
safe, sane, tested, practical, successful 
method of deallxig with the tariff—a 
method that is provided in the present 
reciprocal trade law and pending bill¬ 
on one hand and the log-rolling, monop¬ 
oly breeding and monopoh^ perpetuat¬ 
ing method in the Hawley-8moot mon¬ 
strosity on the other: the effect of which 
policy was to paralyze industry, pauper¬ 
ize labor, and sow the seeds of interna¬ 
tional ill will and diseord. We must fol¬ 
low one of the two roads—there is no 
neutral ground. 
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Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield for an observation and 
a question? 

Mr. DOUQHTON of North Carolina. 
I yield to my distinguished friend from 
Georgia. 

Mr. COX. I have heretofore labored 
under the impression that there was little 
organised opposition to reciprocity as 
represented by the law which, I think, 
has been wisely administered. What is 
there in the pending bill that constitutes 
a departure from the original law to 
cause people to look upon it as an in¬ 
strument to be used to equalize social and 
economic conditions all over the world 
and at the expense of our own nationals? 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
If I thought there was anything in the 
bill that would do that, I would not sup¬ 
port it myself. 

Mr. COX. What is there in the pend¬ 
ing measure so different from the orig¬ 
inal law that makes it politically con¬ 
troversial or makes it a political issue? 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
It should not be made a political issue; 
I do not think it can in right be made 
a political issue. The difference of opin¬ 
ion on this legislation is not divided by 
party lines. While our friends on the 
minority have always been opposed to the 
whole reciprocal trade policy yet, they 
have made some progress, and after hav¬ 
ing experienced the fine administration 
of the law they are willing to extend it 
for 1 year. 

Mr. COX. In the gentleman's very 
able discussion of the question he stated 
that outstanding Republican leaders now 
claim they have heretofore applied this 
method of handling trade relations with 
foreign countries and claim it as a Re¬ 
publican philosophy. 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North CaroUna. 
Mr. Dewey claimed that it was a Re¬ 
publican policy. He said that Mr. Hull 
was ably carrying out a Republican pol¬ 
icy of reciprocity. 

I see nothing in the proposed bill that 
should cause anyone who believes in reci¬ 
procity at all to be in any way fearful; 
but, of course, as the gentleman knows, 
one can always be fearful about any¬ 
thing and everything. 

Mr. COX. But it enlarges the power 
of the Executive, as I understand. To 
what extent does that go? 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
He is authorized under this bill to lower 
or increase the tariff rates. The original 
act provided that the President could 
lower or raise rates. He could not trans¬ 
fer any item from the dutiable to the free 
list or from the free list to the protected 
list but he could increase or decrease, 
raise or lower, tariff rates by as much as 
50 percent. Section 2 of this bill pro¬ 
vides that the President's authority is 
enlarged to make reductions or increases 
up to 50 percent of what the rates were 
January 1, 1945. 

Mr. COX. Wherein does the enlarge¬ 
ment of the power of the Executive con¬ 
stitute a threat to the security of private 
enterprise? 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
I do not see where it does at all. You 
will hear that from the other side. I 
do not see where it does at aU. 

Mr.COX. I am agreeing with the gen¬ 
tleman. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, 1 
yield myself 30 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Cox] propounded an in¬ 
quiry of the chairman of the Committee 
on Ways and Means Just before he 
brought his address to a close and asked 
wherein this measure differed from any 
preceding bill to extend the life of the 
reciprocal trade law and why so much 
fear was expressed as to the consequences 
that might follow enactment of the so- 
called Doughton bill. 

Let me say to my good friend from 
Georgia that the original bill provided 
for a 50-percent cut. The first bill to 
extend the Reciprocal Trade Act merely 
extended It, the second was merely an 
extension and the third was merely an 
extension; but now the State Depart¬ 
ment is asking for what? An extension 
for 3 years plus an additional 50-percent 
bargaining power on everything except 
those things as have been readjusted as 
a result Of the war emergency. 

Do you wonder, sir, that American in¬ 
dustry, labor, and agriculture are exer¬ 
cised over the possible prospect that if 
the Doughton bill becomes law it will be 
possible for the State Department to 
negotiate trade agreements in the future 
which will place us on an almost free- 
trade basis? I hope I have answered 
the gentleman's query. 

The able chairman, for whom I have 
the most profound respect and deep af¬ 
fection. and I hope it is reciprocated, 
went on to elaborate on the character of 
the witnesses who appeared in support 
of this legislation. May I say at the out¬ 
set that we held hearings for exactly 4 
weeks, including a number of evenings, 
and in that time we heard 89 witnesses. 
Of these 33 appeared for the bill. There 
were 7 administration officials, 1 Mem¬ 
ber of Congress, and 25 other witnesses, 
many of whom represented export activ¬ 
ities and who profit by foreign trade 
rather than promoting domestic com¬ 
merce. Against the bill, in whole or in 
part, appeared 4 Members of Congress 
and 52 American citizens to voice their 
opposition to the Doughton bill. 

Among those who appeared in opposi¬ 
tion to the bill now before us were men 
representing industries that are the 
great backbone of industrial America 
and the foundation upon which the 
prosperity of the Republic rests. In view 
of the fact that the chairman has in¬ 
serted the names of those who appeared 
in support of the legislation, I shall in¬ 
sert as a part of my remarks the names 
of those who appeared in opposition and 
the activities they represent. They are 
as follows; 

LnoE-Up 

(Total nuxxfber of witnesses, 89) 

rOaTKXBlLL 

Administration officials___ 7 

Member of Congress-*_ 1 

Export Industries and industries depend¬ 
ant on export trade, other witnesses 15 

Total —_ 83 

1 Includes indivtdtuda representatives of 
industry, labor, agrUmltiire, and various 
organizations. 


AO^NST THE BILL (IN WHOLE OB 
XN PAST) 

Members of Congress. 4 

Backbone of American Industry, other 
witnesses»_ 52 

Total_ 56 


* Includes individuals, representatives of 
industry, labor, agriculture, and various 
organizations. 

LINE-UP OF WITNESSES AGAINST THE DOUGHTON 

BILL, H. B. sees (IN WHOLE OR IN PART) 

(Members of Congress, 4) 

Hinshaw, Cabl, Republican, California. 

Lewis, Earl B.. Republican, Ohio. 

MxntBAT, Rsxd F., Republican, WTisconsin. 

Randolph, Jennings, Democrat, West Vir¬ 
ginia. 

(Others, 52) 

Adkerson, J. Carson, president, American 
Manganese Producers Association. 

Angney, D. H., Rhode Island Textile Asso¬ 
ciation. 

Bates, Kenneth O., Armstrong Cork Co., 
linoleum and felt-base floor covering in¬ 
dustry. 

Benjamin. Edward B., president. Bay Chem¬ 
ical Co. and Myles Salt Co. 

Besse, Arthur, president, Natlcmal Associa¬ 
tion of Wool Manufacturers. 

Bilharz. O. W., Bilhara Mining Co. 

Blunt. Irene, secretary-treasurer. National 
Federation of Textiles, Inc. 

Brown. D. K., American Paper and Pulp 
Association. 

Brown, Millard D., president. Continental 
Mills, Inc., Philadelphia Textile Manufactur¬ 
ers* Association. 

Brown. Russell B., general counsel. Inde¬ 
pendent Petroleum Association of America. 

Burns, John. Amalgamated Lace Operatives 
of America. 

Carlson, C. W., president. United States 
Glass Co., American Glassware Association, 
hand-made glassware section. 

Cenerazaso, Walter W., national president, 
American Watchmakers Union. 

Christensen, Dr. Leo W., University of Ne¬ 
braska. 

Coe. H. L., Bicycle Institute of America. 

Cook, Harry H., International president. 
American Flint Glass Workers Union of North 
America. 

Dixon. Frederick. Amalgamated Lace Oper¬ 
atives of America. 

Duffey, James. National Brotherhood of 
Operative Potters (A. F. of L.). 

Garcia. Alvardo M.. president. Cigar Manu¬ 
facturers* Association of America. 

Gaunt, Alfred C., Merrlmac Mills. 

Gent, Ernest V., secretary, American Zinc 
Institute, Inc. 

Herbert, Wllwyn, secretary, Narrow Fabrics 
Institute. 

Herres, Otto, Combined Metal Reduction 
Oo. 

Holman, Charles W., secretary. National 
Cooperative Milk Producers' Federation. 

Jones. J. M.. National Wyoming Wool 
Growers' Association. 

Lerch, John G., attorney, Toy Manufac¬ 
turers of United States of America, and In¬ 
dustrial Wire Cloth Institute. 

Linder. Tom, Georgia Commissioner of 
Agriculture. - 

Love. James K.. Shenango Pottery Co. 

Mohony, Joseph C., Soft Fibres Manufac¬ 
turers Institute. 

Molitor, Charles B. J., American Lace Man¬ 
ufacturers Association. 

Mollin, F. E., American National Livestock 
Association. 

Mowry, Don E., Fountain Pen & Mechanical 
Pencil Manufacturers. 

Murchison, Claudius T., president. Cotton 
Tbxtlleir Institute, (also: American Cotton 
Manufacturers ABsoclatlon, National Asso¬ 
ciation of cotton Manufacturers.) 

Payan, Frank, French Worsted Oo. 
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Palmer, Robert S.. manager^ Coloraclo ICin- 
ing Association. 

Phillips. Norris B., vice president. Olean 
Tile Co.. Tile Council of America. 

Potter, T. Albert, president, Rgln National 
Watch Co., American Watch Industry. 

Rose. H. Wlckliffe, American Tariff League, 
Inc. 

Taylor, Fred Q.. Woe president. United 
States Beet Sugar Aaoolatlon, (also: Ameri¬ 
can Sugar Cane League, Farmers & Manu¬ 
facturers Beet Sugar Association. Hawaiian 
Sugar Planters Association.) 

Thatcher, H. K., Arkansas commissioner of 
agriculture. 

Torbert, B. L.. vice president. Onondaga 
Pottery Co. 

Trostel, Albort O.. Jr.. Tanners’ Council of 
America. 

Turner, Charles A., president, Chester Laos 
Mills, National Association of Lace Curtain 
Manufacturers. 

Uhrmann, C. J.. vice president. Imperial 
Glass Corp. 

Van Dorn, H. B.. Joseph Dixon Crucible Go. 

Van Vliet, B. R., vice president. Tubiie 
Rayon Corp.. Rajron Yam Industry. 

Wells, J. M., Homer Laughlin China Co. 

Welsh, J. L.. Farm Crops Processing Oo. 

Wllken, Carl H.. National Association of 
Commissioners, Secretaries and Directors of 
Agriculture. 

Wilson, J. B., National Wool Growers Man- 
facturers. 

Woll, Matthew, president. American Wage 
Earners Protective Conference. A. F. of L. 

Wormser, Felix Edgar, secretary-treasury. 
Lead Industries Association. 

Let us analyze some of the witnesses 
who appeared for this legislation. One 
high Government official who said that 
the extension of this legislation was abso¬ 
lutely vital to our future well-being ad¬ 
mitted under cross examination that his 
company has $6,000,000 Invested in 
Brazil—not exactly a disinterested wit¬ 
ness, I would say. Then there was an¬ 
other witness closely affiliated with the 
Standard Oil Co. We know that the 
Standard Oil Co. has interests all over 
the world, with the possible exception of 
Runla, Germany, and Japan, so I would 
not^ exactly classify him as a disinter¬ 
ested witness. Another witness volim- 
teered the Information that his wife was 
a stockholder in a Swiss watch factory. 
I would not term him exactly a disinter¬ 
ested witness either, because the Swiss 
watch industry has taken over the Amer¬ 
ican trade while the American watch¬ 
makers have been patriotically produc¬ 
ing precision instrumenta for the prose¬ 
cution of the war. So much for that. 

They tell us that if we do not import 
we cannot hope to export* That is true. 
We are not against the principle of reci¬ 
procity, and when 1 say 'We** 1 mean the 
Republican Party. We have always 
stood for genuine reciprocity, but we do 
not believe in one-way dealing such as 
this has proved to he. At the outset be 
it understood that under the policy fol¬ 
lowed by the State Department when¬ 
ever we make a trade agreement with 
one coimtry wherein we make certain 
concessions, those concessions automati¬ 
cally are extended to all other oountrfei 
except Germany and Japan, whether 
they give us anything in retiun or not 
That la known as a multilateral trade 
agreement We do not b^ve in that 
kted of gecmnmte phttoeophy. We bo- 
Ikm In Watmil agiwnents where wo 
sit doim with oiidi oountry separate 
and negotiate a treaty with that eotm- 


try, and when the negotiations are (dosed 
and the agreement entered into, no other 
country will benefit until they come up 
to the council table and sit down and 
enter Into an agreement with us. There 
is the difference. 

1 might perhaps Illustrate that by 
comparing it to a pie counter, where one 
nation comes up to the counter and gets 
a piece of pie. The others do not come 
around because they know that Uncle 
Sap will be passing the pie around to 
them all in a few minutes. Members 
of the House, we are opposed to this 
legislation because we know from ex¬ 
perience of the past that it Is going to 
create widespread unemployment. Once 
peace has been restored the countries of 
the world will begin the mad scramble 
for the American market. It has hap¬ 
pened before, and history has a way of 
repeating Itself. 

Bfr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KNUTSON. I yield to the gentle¬ 
man from South Dakota. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. When the 
most-favored-nation policy is followed, 
and in the absence of the bilateral re¬ 
ciprocal trade-agreement policy, what 
protection does the United States have 
against the agreement's being upset by 
the other cotmtrles engaging in currency 
depreciation? 

Mr. KNUTSON. None whatever. Wit¬ 
nesses appearing in support of this leg¬ 
islation tried to laugh off the statement 
made by the gentlonan from Cahfomia 
[Mr. Gxarhait] who proved conclusively 
that whenever we had made a trade 
agreement with any (xnmtry that coun¬ 
try had proceeded to nullify the benefits 
that we were to receive by depredation of 
their currency, through the Imposition 
of (luotas on imports, and through the 
British sterling Uoe and the Empire 
Preference Act. Representatives of the 
State Department deny that tlda Is bekig 
done. 

Let me read to you a London (fiopatch 
written by Don Cook, whom many of you 
remember vdien he sat for years up in 
the Press Gallery. He is an excepdOB- 
aUy keen young man. On May 18, on 
page 7 of the New York Herald Tribuiie, 
appeared this story, and I want some oC 
you free traders to listen to this: 

Britettt IdOQks Unitad States plane ■•W in 
Middle Rest. 

Nations planning purchases are told pound 
sterling balances win be tied op. 

Mr. Cook says : 

Lomnr, lUy It, IMB * RB l M ts by Amsrl- 
can inannfaotiiim to seO tnunport atrplaBes 
to South Africa^ end eountdea of tbe 
Middle East have been feoapotmiuy blocked by 
British threats to wtthboltf pound sterling 
halanees from these oo un trtee when such 
pwebasBi are Involved, it waa eeC sMt s h e d 
today. 

Although no such action actually has been 
taken, the threat, deUverad qwdffioally to 
Egypt, has been sufficient to bring AZBerloan 
sales programs in tbe entire area to a etand- 
Btill. The South Afrtean naimnineiil, at- 
though interested in American ptonaa wklek 
ware daaMmetmted at Jehannaebnri 
hae told the AnMrlean NmnMntattsa. tn 
egMt, that its hands are tied. 

In the ease of Egypl, It was leeraad au^ 
fimHtattviSy, the anMk-dtnm oiaaa duyffig' 


the vIMt of Viaoount Swinton, British Min¬ 
ister of Oivll Aviation to Cairo, in i^prll. The 
Egyptian National Airline, MI8A, had dla- 
cuaaed the purchaaa of five DB-Z transports, 
forerunners of the standard DO-S, from the 
Douglae Alveraft Oo. 

Although Douglas would normaUy be re- 
sponeible for the melntenanoe of the ptanes 
under eudi a oontraot, Bfeypt was told that 
no pounds starling would he releaaed from 
ita blooked balance held by the Bank of 
England for such maintenance work unless 
the Job were handed over to the Britieh Over¬ 
seas Airways Corp. The Brittsfa, meanwhile, 
offered for delivery late thle year a transport 
going into production next fall, whieb quali¬ 
fied dealgnMPs dseerltae as a etopfap model, 
**ttot IS good ae a DO-6.** 

wrUrtiwg balanose for moet ooun-, 

tries of the Middle last, Britain thiis la tn a 
position virtually to dictate sales of Its own 
planes, while placing an embargo on American 
aircraft of better design and engineering. 

TKsiAT was vman 

Bo far as can he determined, the threat 
by the British has been verbal. Sources 
directly Involved stated, however, that It 
was scarcely necessary to reduce the threat 
to formal language, much less to carry It 
into effect. To all the governments con¬ 
cerned, even a hint would have been suffi¬ 
cient. 

The situation still is fluid, with bints that 
American representations may bring a 
change. If not. then long-term credits to 
improve the dollar-balances of tbe countries 
involved may be offered from the United 
States to establish the American trade posi¬ 
tion. 

TBe dlsOloeare, nevertheless, carries serious 
Implications for other Americans trading in 
the area, eq^edally. as one business source 
pointed out. at a time when tbe United 
States is moving to reduce the tariff barriers 
still further in harmony with the reciprocal 
trade agreements program. 

The sterHnff bloc was organized way 
back in 1919 by Britain. The purpose 
of organSzing the bloc was to bring as 
many nations as poestble within the eco¬ 
nomic orbit of Great Britain. A natlcm 
joining the Uoc had to agree that it 
would not buy anything from any nation 
not a member of the bloc which it could 
buy within the select circle. That has 
been going on sUuae lil9. They cannot 
buy American antomotailes, American 
airplanes, or anything else American, 
which any member of the bloc is able 
to furnish. The article which 1 just read, 
of come, proves they are still at it. How 
is Britain able to tie up these nattons 
and foihld them to boy from the United 
States? Well, all their balances are car¬ 
ried tn London and Britain win not re¬ 
lease any part of those balances to buy 
American made planes, automobiles, or 
anything else which Britain can produce. 
Don Cook, later in his article goes on to 
say, **lf they cannot buy Douglas planes, 
they win have to buy British planes." I 
do not Marne Britain, But 1 think we 
ought to have our heads examined If we 
vote for this bill, which wiU virtually 
put the stamp of approval on this kkid 
of dealing, 

Mr. JBNKIN8. Mr.CtmlnnaB.willtho 
gentleman ylMd? 

Mr. KNUTSON. Yes. 

Mr. JUNKENB. Is it not true Great 
Britain has carried ttmt prt p dp lg into 
omy agreement she has made with us 
at any timo? 

IGr. KNUnOR. Wfegr, oertikdy. 
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Mr. JENKINS. Further, may I say 
that the Bretton Woods program carries 
that very same principle. Great Britain 
looKs after herself on all occasions. 

Mr. KNUTSON. And if it did not have 
it, Britain would not be for it. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KNUTSON. Yes. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Is not the policy 
which Britain pursues the very one 
which the gentleman is asking the 
United States to pursue? 

Mr. KNUTSON. Yes, sir. That is 
the reason I do not condemn it. The 
gentleman from Minnesota claims to be a 
great friend of labor. Does the gentle¬ 
man from Minnesota approve that 
policy? 

Mr. GALLAGHER. No. 

Mr. KNUTSON. I assume the gen¬ 
tleman prefers the WPA. 

The gentleman from Virginia kept 
asking every witness who appeared in 
opposition to this legislation, ‘‘Have you 
been hurt?’* Well, of course, a lot of 
them had to answer. “No.” because the 
war is acting as an embargo and there 
are no imports to speak of at the present 
time. I often wondered why some wit¬ 
ness did not turn around and ask him, 
“Are you opposed to Installing a fire de¬ 
partment until we have a fire?” It 
would have been Just as logical. Let me 
repeat, what we are afraid of is that 
this legislation will bring about wide¬ 
spread unemployment in the industrial 
sections, and, sir, down in your section 
in New Mexico and Arizona, you are go¬ 
ing to see the bottom drop out of the 
cattle market when Mexico and Canada 
begin flooding our markets. The same 
is true of wool and sheep. 

Now, understand, on the face of it, it 
looks as though there were 14 Members 
of the majority in favor of this legisla¬ 
tion because they voted to report it out. 
That is not Just exactly accurate. There 
were 4 who did not want to go along. 
If any member of the committee asks 
me to name the 4. I will be glad to do 
so—but for no one else. I see some of 
them here now. Well, they had to have 
this bill, apparently—I do not know why. 
God knows I would have been tickled to 
death to drop It if I had been in on it be¬ 
cause it is, to say the least, a hot potato. 

They held a sort of a seance on Sat¬ 
urday, and this son of a former Presi¬ 
dent, about whom the chairman spoke so 
eulogistically—and I have great respect 
for the name of Taft. I voted for Wil¬ 
liam Howard Taft for President in 1908. 
1 tried to go as a delegate to vote for 
his renomination in 1912, and it took me 
4 days to dig myself out. I voted for 
him that fall. He was a great American 
and a fine Republican. You know the 
old saying, *Tt is only three generations 
from shirt sleeves to shirt sleeves.” The 
first generation makes the money; the 
second generation spends it. and the third 
generation have to take their coats off in 
order to eat. 

Yes, I voted for his son in Philadel¬ 
phia, Senator Tavt, another great Amer¬ 
ican. I hope to live to see the day when 
he will b^ President of the United States. 

I was telling you about this seance 
they had last Saturday. They gathered 
all the brethreh together and they started 


working on them. Some call it “pouring 
on the heat.** 1 will not use that term 
because it is not parliamentary. When 
they started in we had 14 votes. When 
they got through with them late Satur¬ 
day night we only had 11. There was 
one member they could not budge. I 
do not know what legerdemain they used 
in order to line up the three who had 
said they could not go along with the 
program. Far be it from me to intimate 
there are any Judgeships or collectors or 
marshals involved. 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KNUTSON. Yes. Do not ask me 
to name those men, because the gentle¬ 
man Is not a member of the committee. 
However, I will answer any other ques¬ 
tion. 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. The gentleman 
pointed to me a while ago and told me 
what would happen to the New Mexico 
cattle. What was the price of New 
Mexico cattle and wool in 1932 when we 
did not have these reciprocal trade 
agreements and when we had the Smoot- 
Hawley Tariff Act? 

Mr. KNUTSON. I am very glad the 
gentleman asked that question, because 
I was going to bring it up a little later. 
Of course, the gentleman is aware of the 
fact that the depression broke out in 
Great Britain in 1926 or 1927; is he not? 
The gentleman knows that, I presume. 
He reads the papers. 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. I know it broke 
out here in those good Republican days. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Now Just wait a 
minute. The depression, of course, was 
the result of the war. As I recall, it 
seems to me somebody promised to keep 
us out of that war back in 1916. Any¬ 
way, the depression broke out in Europe 
in the middle twenties, and it struck this 
country last. We were also the last to 
come out of it. I know we were away 
down. Just like we are going to be away 
down again as the result of this war. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KNUTSON. Not Just now, be¬ 
cause I want to protect the gentleman. 

The gentleman knows that for every 
action there is a reaction. The gentle¬ 
man further knows that every war the 
world has ever suffered from has been 
followed by a depression. Usually the 
depression was in proportion to the 
severity of the war and to the manner in 
which it upset the economy of the world. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KNUTSON. Yes; if the gentle¬ 
man from New Mexico is satisfied with 
my explanation, I will yield. 

Mr. HALLECK. I should like to sup¬ 
plement the very splendid answer the 
gentleman has made by suggesting that 
while the gentleman from New Mexico 
has referred to certain farm prices in 
1932, that after the New Deal came to 
power in 1933 and put this and a lot of 
other acts into force, and spent a lot of 
money, in 1938 the farmers In Indiana 
sold corn for 33 cents, wheat for 63 cents, 
and oats for 17 cents, which was Just 
about down to the lowest point they hit 
in the depression. In other words, after 
all those years and the spending of aU 


that money and the operation of the re¬ 
ciprocal trade agreements, we were right 
back where we started. 

Mr. KNUTSON There are many 
things, of course, that enter into a de¬ 
pression. I do not lay it to the New Deal, 
I do not lay it to the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act. Those things come in 
cycles. 

Mr. GEARHART. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KNUTSON. I yield to the gentle¬ 
man from California. 

Mr. GEARHART. Mention has been 
made of recovery from the days when 
we were in the depths of the depression 
up to 1938 and 1939. I believe that when 
this subject is under consideration we 
should point out that the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act did not get under 
way until 1936. We were, therefore, re¬ 
covering under the Hawley-Smoot Act 
from 1932 to and including 1935 on our 
way on to 1938 and 1939, the last years 
preceding war economy. It will be in¬ 
teresting to note that, on an average, 
better than 50 percent of the recovery 
which was achieved up to 1938 was 
achieved before the end of 1935; for in¬ 
stance, in general Imports more than 
all of the recovery was achieved, 113 per¬ 
cent to be exact, before the end of 1935; 
in agriculture, 99.6 percent of the re¬ 
covery was attained before the reciprocal 
trade agreement program became oper¬ 
ative. As between the recovery that 
was achieved between 1932 and 1935, 
inclusive, under the Smoot-Hawley 
Tariff Act, and the recovery that was 
achieved between 1936-39, inclusive, 
the honors must go to the Smoot-Haw¬ 
ley days. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Where do these fig¬ 
ures come from? 

Mr. GEARHART. This is entitled 
“United States Foreign Trade; National 
Income by Industrial Divisions and Dis¬ 
tributive Shares, and Farm Income, 
Actual and Percentage Increases in Se¬ 
lected Years”; and the sources are: Sta¬ 
tistical Abstract of the United States. 
Agricultural Statistics, and Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. 

Mr. KNUTSON. That should be 
authentic. 

The Chairman had a lot to say about 
the Hawley-Smoot bill; and you Demo¬ 
crats ought to rear a monument to it. 
Your constant attacks on that measure 
have kept you in office—^that and the 
dole. No measure ever passed by Con¬ 
gress has been so severely criticized as 
the Hawley-Smoot Act was In 1932; yet, 
strange to say, after the country has been 
under the complete domination of the 
New Deal for 12 long years both in the 
executive and legislative branches—and 
now in the Judiciary—the Hawley-Smoot 
bill is still on the statute books. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself an additional 30 minutes. 

It could not have been so bad, or else 
you fellows are a bunch of humbuggers; 
I do not know which. You have done 
piecemeal what you did not dare to do 
outrigllt and openly. Oh, yes; it Is all 
right for the chairman to get up here and 
hold his hands up in holy horror, but X 
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would advise him to wash his hands be* 
fore he does so. 

Now let me get back to the labor angle* 
because primarily this is a labor issue. 

I have heard members of the Ways and 
Means Committee Indicate that the rep* 
resentative of a union may only repre¬ 
sent, we will say, 10,000 or 20,000 em¬ 
ployees. Of course, as some of the big 
industries go 10,000 or 20,000 is not very 
much. But if you are going to provide 
the 60,0004)00 jobs that the late Presi¬ 
dent Roosevelt promised us in Chicago 
you will have to look after these five, ten* 
and twenty thousand lots. 

Let me Illustrate what I mean. One 
of the outstanding witnesses who ap¬ 
peared before our committee was Mr. 
Ekiward Benjamin, president, Myles Salt 
Co., and Bay Chemical Co., New Orleans, 
La., and notwithstanding the fact that 
he is from Louisiana he was plenty vocal 
in his opposition against the continuance 
of this present trade arrangement pro¬ 
gram, Mr. Benjamin brought out a very 
Interesting phase of this labor problem 
to which I would like to call your atten¬ 
tion. He said; 

Qentlemen, will you give me your atten¬ 
tion a minute? This is what employment 
means: 

Here is a cotton handkerchief. You think 
of that handkerchief as containing two 
things—cotton and labor. Here Is what went 
into that handkerchief in Its manufacture: 
Lubricating oil of 12 different varieties; fuel 
oU; little steel appliances for spinning rings; 
leather specialties on looms; wooden shut¬ 
tles; humldlllers; about 19 different kinds of 
brushes, from the tiniest little whisk broom 
you ever saw to great big brushes, for sweep¬ 
ing mill floors; starches; gums, deter¬ 
gents, etc. 

AU of those activities which he men¬ 
tioned undoubtedly gave emplosonent to 
thousands of others. So when you pro¬ 
pose to destroy one industry, perhaps, 
you destroy a half dozen or a dozen other 
industries along with it that were de¬ 
pendent for existence on the one indus¬ 
try des t royed. 

When Secretary Wallace came before 
our committee bade in 1934 to advocate 
the passage of the original bill, he gave 
it as his opinion that any industry that 
was inefficient should be—I think he used 
the word Vlaid down” or "abolished.” I 
do not remember just what term he 
used. Any small industry, or large in¬ 
dustry, that was inefficient should be 
abolished, he main tained. 

Mr. BARRETT of Wyoming. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr.KNXrrsON. I yield to the gentle¬ 
man from Wyomi ng. 

Mr. BARRETT Of Wyoming. As I re¬ 
call, Secretary Wallace at that time re¬ 
ferred particularly to the sugar-beet in¬ 
dustry. May I ask the gentleman to ex¬ 
press his opinion as to where we would 
be in this country today if we had fol¬ 
lowed his advices. 

Mr. KNUTSON. I do not know where 
we would be today, but I know where we 
were back in 1917 and 1916 when we put 
the American sugar-beet industry out of 
bualnesff so that they could not apidy the 
neoessaif^ bklaDeing. The Cuban crowd 
in fuE Mhtarol ran the price of sugar to 
the AmMcan housewife up to 86 cents a 
pound. That Is uiiat happened back in 
1917 and mt when we destroyed the 


American beet-sugar industry* and the 
same goes for the cane-sugar industry 
down in Louisiana. If it were not for the 
American beet and cane industry the 
Cubans would have us absolutely at their 
mercy, and we would have to pay sev¬ 
eral times the price we are now paying 
for sugar. 

There is another thing that is often 
overlooked by these people who love to 
experiment and take things apart to see 
what makes thra tick, which is that 64 
percent of eversrthlng listed in the Haw- 
ley-6moot Act is on the free list, and 
now that we are trying to protect the 
jobs of the other 36 percent we are called 
isolationists and un-American. 

What is an Isolationist? An isola¬ 
tionist is one who believes in looking 
after his own country and his own peo¬ 
ple first. Churchill is one the biggest 
isolationists of the day, and so is Stalin, 
and 1 hope to God 1 am, because I believe 
in looking after the American people. 
I believe in the full dinner pail just as 
I believed in it 46 years ago. Oh, yes; 
some of you who come from the Cotton 
Belt may be smiling, but let me call your 
attention to the fact that it will not be 
long before you will be here asking for 
protection against importations of short- 
staple cotton from Brazil. In fact, you 
have an embargo on it now; did ytm know 
that? You have an embargo on cotton. 
You can only import about 30,000 bales 
of short-staple cotton. Some operate 
pretty much like the members who repre¬ 
sent districts where they have shipyards. 
We cannot build a ship in this country 
without a Government subsidy, because 
the labor costs are ansrwbere from 40 to 
100 percent lower in competing countries. 
So what does Congress do? We vote 
hundreds of millions of dollars for ship 
subsidies so that they build ships down 
in Virginia and North Carolina, and up 
in Pennsylvania, and Rhode Island, and 
Connecticut, and up in Maine. I hope 
no member from Maine will vote agaizist 
this bill because we have shoveled mil¬ 
lions of dollars in subsidies up there. I 
voted for these subsidies, although I live 
1.500 miles from the nearest shipyard. 
Now why did I vote for subsidies? Be¬ 
cause I wanted to see the American ship¬ 
builder gainfully employed. I want to 
see that money stay at home when it 
would act as a revolving fund; whereas, 
when It goes abroad we bid it good-bye 
because we know we may never see it 
again. 

How any man who is in favor of ship 
subsidy—^ they have ihii^ards down 
In North Carolina, Brother Douqrton— 
how any man adio believes we should 
have free trade and buy where we can 
buy the cheapest, can bring fajmself to 
vote for a ship subsidy Is beyond my 
understanding, ft shows that he has a 
mighty adjustable reasoning power. 

I tell you who come from the shipyard 
districts that you had better wake up to 
the fact that we are gotaig to be on the 
same footing or you will join us. We wfU 
take yom subsidies away. If a tariff is 
not good for the interior of the country 
tbsn subsidies are not good for the two 
coasts. That Is not a threat* that Is a 
promise. 

Out of a toUl of 1,190 tariff rates «ha> 
have been adjusted downwtyd—anA 


none have gone up* alt down* down, 
down—diow I admire the ingenuity of 
the chairman when the gentleman from 
Georgia IMr. Coxl asked him wherein 
thUr biE differs from its predecessors, the 
ingenuity with uddeh he skated around 
the hole and never once fell in, which 
of course would Indicate that be is an 
adept at evading and keeping out of 
holes. Out of a total of 1,190 items that 
have been reduced up to January 1, 264 
have been agricultural and some of them 
were cut the full 60 percent. 

We could go along for an extension of 
this act as long as the war endtu*es be¬ 
cause the war is acting as an embargo. 
There Is nothing coining in, or at any 
rate very little, and there probably will 
not be much of a pick-up in imports un¬ 
til the warring countries of Europe and 
Asia have had time to readjust them¬ 
selves to peacetime production. But 
when that hour comes and the hungry, 
pauperized labor of all the world clamor 
at the American door for entry tar their 
products, those of you who by 3 raur vote 
make it possible for them to enter will 
have a lot to answer for, and you will not 
be able to plead that you did not realize 
what you were doing. Yet I want to be 
kind and believe that that is true, be¬ 
cause this subject is going to be very 
thoroughly discussed in the next 3 days. 
We are going to have roll calls and 
everybody will be given an opportunity 
to put themselves on record. The Re¬ 
publicans will welcome the opportunity 
of showing the country the fate that 
is in store for it. 

To you who plead for the underfed, 
and the underprivileged of foreign lands, 
first you will have a chance to show the 
faith that is in you. Oh, the chairman 
spoke eloquently about wanting to pro¬ 
vide jobs for the returning veterans. 
Please tell me how you are going to pro¬ 
vide jobs if you transfer our pay rolls 
to Czechoslovakia, France, the United 
Kingdom. China, Germany, Russia, and 
India? How are you going to do it? 
You know they will not be able to feed 
and clothe themselves on promises. If 
they could, of course, they would be in 
the seventh heaven of plenty. I asked 
many of those who met with the com¬ 
mittee to advocate the extension to name 
a single article on which they would re¬ 
duce the duty. The State Department 
said they i|ld not know. I suppose they 
figured Congress has been so easy in the 
past* it would be possible for them to 
again come up and seU us a pig in the 
poke. 

The Fbrm Bureau was represented in 
iU position by a gentleman named Short 
from Arkansas. He was well named be¬ 
cause he could not remember so much. 
It seemed that the Farm Bureau met 
last September and went on record for 
this bill. Well*, the bin was not intro¬ 
duced untU the 16th of March. Up to 
that time, the dbairman, as wen bs my¬ 
self* thought the request would be con¬ 
fined solely to an extension and I am 
sure the chairman was just as much rar- 
prised as I when the State Departmeiit 
asked for another 66-percent bargain^ 
power. Well. Brother Short eoilld not 
^ us how come they went on iteeor d M 
fOlw of this bill last Septelhber when 
tho hoi was only mtrodttoed on the I6th 
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of Bdarch. Therefore, we could only con¬ 
clude that the Farm Bureau had bor¬ 
rowed Brother WaUace^a crystal. This 
bill should be enUtled BIU To Promote 
Unemployment." That Is precisely what 
it is. How many of you Members of the 
House know that the original reciprocal 
trade bill was amended in the Senate so 
that an American citizen who feels he 
is aggrieved under any of the negotia¬ 
tions or agreements which have been en¬ 
tered into cannot go into court. You 
cannot get into court under the law as 
it now stands. Does that square with 
your repeated political protestations? 

Mr.QALLAQHER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield to answer a ques¬ 
tion? 

Mr. KNUTSON. Yes; what is it? 

Mr. GALLAGHER. If the Government 
decided to do away with the dole to a 
charity client, do you think that the 
charity client could go into pourt? What 
would be the difference? 

Mr. KNUTSON. I would say the ques¬ 
tion answers itself. Not being the sev¬ 
enth son of a seventh son. I do not know 
what the gentleman is referring to or 
what he means. Therefore. I cannot 
answer his question. 

We tried to amend the bill so as to 
give aggrieved Americans the right to 
go into court. That was voted down 11 
to 14. I am not telling how individual 
Members voted, so I cannot be accused 
of violating the rules with reference to 
executive sessions. 

Wc also tried to put in an amendment 
that would have given American-pro¬ 
duced goods a fair chance at the home 
market as against competitive goods pro¬ 
duced in countries where they only pay 
a fraction of our pay roll. Again, the 
vote was 11 to 14 for rejection. 

I cannot, for the life of me. figure out 
why the State Department should ask 
for a 50-percent additional bargaining 
power a: this time when the world is 
unsettled and no one knows what kind 
of a world we are going to have after the 
war is over. No one knows. All we can 
do is to hope for the best. There is no 
haste. We are legislating in the dark. 
As a matter of fact, there is no need for 
it now because there is no commerce. 
This bill cannot get through the Congress 
by the 12th of June. There is not a 
chance in the world, but that will not 
make any difference because every treaty 
that has been made heretofore will con- 
tlnu'f on and on and on until one or the 
other of the contracting nations serves 
notice that it wishes to terminate it. So 
there is nothing to be lost by putting the 
matter off until we know more about 
what this world is going to be like when 
the war is over. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con¬ 
sent to proceed for 25 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, does 
anyone within the sound of my voice be¬ 
lieve for a minute that this country be¬ 
came great and prosperous by giving our 
home markets to the foreigners? Every¬ 
body knows better. We heard the late 
President Roosevelt time and time again 
refer to America as the arsenal of de¬ 


mocracy. What made America the 
arsenal of democracy? It was our 
Plttsburghs, our Chlcagos, our Youngs- 
towxis, our Blrminghams, all with their 
smoking stacks and their humming 
wheels, every one made possible by the- 
Republican policy of giving protection 
to American indui^try down through the 
years. Deny it if you will. You may 
deny it, but you cannot disprove the 
fact that it is the Republican tariff 
policy that developed industry in Amer¬ 
ica. and it was the industries of America 
that won the First World War and is 
winning this war. So in the final anal¬ 
ysis the Republican Party has saved the 
world on two occasions. 

We are the only country in the world 
that generalizes trade agreements. We 
are the only country in the world that 
gives to all countries aU the benefits we 
give to one country whether they give us 
anything in return or not. We are smart. 
What? Very smart. I imagine that is 
going to be a hard nut to crack either in 
the campaign of 1946 or 1948. If the war 
continues another year, of course, we are 
going to have good times in 1946, but the 
storm will burst in all its fury later. 
Make no mistake about it, because that 
has been the experience of all nations in 
all the years that have gone before. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman ^eld for 
a question? 

Mr. KNUTSON. I yield. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. I wish 
the gentleman would develop more fully 
this matter of the favored-nation clause 
in these treaties wherein all the coun¬ 
tries except Japan and Germany got the 
benefits we extended to any one of them. 
I wish the gentleman would develop that, 
because it is rather complicated. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Yes. For Instance, if 
we make a treaty with Mexico, then, un¬ 
der the so-called favored-nations policy, 
the benefits we give to Mexico are auto¬ 
matically extended to all other countries 
except Germany and Japan, whether 
they had made a treaty with us or not 
and whether they give us anything in 
return or not. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. So all the 
other nations get the benefits that we 
extend to Mexico in that treaty with her, 
yet the other countries do not have to 
contribute, as Mexico would have to, 
to us. 

Mr. KNUTSON. They do not give us 
an 3 rthing in return. Mexico had to come 
up to the pie counter. Uncle Sam passes 
the pie to the rest of them. 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KNUTSON. I yield. 

Mr. JENKINS. Carrying out further 
the gentleman’s thought that when we 
make an agreement with Mexico, Great 
Britain will get the benefit of every pro¬ 
vision of the agreement. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Exactly. 

Mr. JENKINS. But When Great Brit¬ 
ain makes an agreement with Mexico we 
do not get any benefit from that 

Mr. KNUTSON. .Not at all; neither 
does Great Britain get the benefit that 
Mexico gives us. Bo we are the only 
country that gets Nie benefits from Mex¬ 
ico, but the benefits we give to Mexico 


are automatically extended to all other 
countries except Germany and Japan. 

Mr. GEARHART. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KNUTSON. I yield. 

Mr. GEARHART. As an example, 
prior to Pearl Harbor we had entered 
into some 28 or 29 agreements but not 
one with Japan; yet Japan nevertheless 
got the benefit of all those 28 or 29 
agreements. In other words, she jumped 
right on the gravy wagon and did not 
pay a nic kel f or the ride. 

Mr. KNUTSON. That is where she 
belonged under the policy. The ”Do- 
gooders" would have been broken-heart¬ 
ed if Japan had not gotten on the gravy 
train. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KNUTSON. I yield. 

Mr. DONDERO. There has come to 
my desk and I suppose likewise to other 
Members of Congress the statement that 
one of our allies now is taking orders 
for the delivery of goods in South Amer¬ 
ica upon a 4 to 5 months’ delivery date 
after this war. 

Mr. KNUTSON. That is Great Brit¬ 
ain. 

Mr. DONDERO. Does that come un¬ 
der the reciprocal trade agreements pol¬ 
icy that is involved in this bill? 

Mr. KNUTSON. The gentleman Is re¬ 
ferring to Great Britain. 

Mr. DONDERO. Yes; that is correct. 

Mr. KNUTSON. There are a number 
of South American countries that belong 
to the so-called sterling bloc. Under the 
operation of that bloc which was organ¬ 
ized by Great Britain in 1919 in order to 
surround herself with an orbit of satel¬ 
lite nations, members of the bloc must 
buy from other members of the bloc pro¬ 
viding they can supply what Is wanted. 

Mr. DONDERO. Does the question of 
price or competition with Great Britain 
enter into that particular situation? 

Mr. KNUTSON. No; I think not. 

Mr. DONDERO. Nor does not involve 
the question of the reciprocal trade 
agreements? 

Mr. KNUTSON. That is right. We 
can send salesmen into the sterling bloc 
countries, but it is just throwing money 
away, because they have got to buy from 
a member of that bloc. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. KNUTSON. I do not know 
whether the gentleman was here when I 
read a very Interesting news story from 
London, dated May 17, by Don Cook, of 
the New York Herald Tribune, which is 
headed ’'Britain blocks United States 
plane sales in Middle East.” She would 
not release the money with which they 
could buy the planes if they bought them 
from the United States, but they could 
buy them from Britain. Britain has no 
objection to their buying them from 
Britain. 

Mr. DONDERO. It has come to my 
attention that the watch industry of this 
Nation has been practically put into 
bankruptcy because of foreign competi¬ 
tion. Is that situation in this country 
the result of the reciprocal trade agree¬ 
ments? 

Mr. KNUTSON. The watch Industry 
was in a very precarious situation until 
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the war broke out when all the American 
watch factories went Into the produc¬ 
tion of precision material, then the 
Swiss came over and as an act of good 
neighborliness they took over the Amer¬ 
ican market for Swiss-made watches. 

Mr. DONDERO. Is there a tariff on 
foreign-made watches? 

Mr. KNUTSON. Yes; but not any- 
where near enough to keep them out. 
You see it makes a big difference. In 
Bwitaerland watches are assembled in 
the home. The children assemble the 
cheap watches and the elders assemble 
the better watches. A watch is some¬ 
thing that probably calls for 80 or 00 
percent labor and if you can put the 
childi'en to work at assembling them the 
American working men who are paid 
about $1.25 an hour cannot compete, so 
the American watch factories are driven 
out of business. Will that help to pro¬ 
vide the 60,000,000 Jobs we were mom- 
ised recently. 

Mr. GEARHART. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman 3 deld? 

Mr. KNUTSON. I yield to the gentle¬ 
man from California. 

Mr. GEARHART. As a consequence 
of the New Deal’s refusal to deal with 
the tariff question in reference to 
watches and because of their unwise 
policy, the following companies are now 
out of business: 

South Bend Watch Co.. South Bend, 
Ind. 

Rockford Watch Co., Rockford, lU. 

Dueber-Hampden Watch Co., Canton, 
Ohio. 

miners Watch Co.. 8|»ingfleld. HI. 

New York SUndard Watch Co.. River¬ 
side. N. J. 

Trenton Watch Co., Trenton, N. J. 

United States Watch Co.. Waltham, 
Mass. 

New England Watch Co.. Waterbury, 
Conn. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Yqs; and there will 
be a lot more out of business when the 
Doughton bill gets to operating. 

Mr.COOna Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr.pWUTSON. I yield to the geiiUe- 
man from Tennessee. 

Mr. COOPER. The gentleman from 
California very carefully refrained from 
telling when these watch companies went 
out of business. The facts will show 
that most of them or perhaps all of 
them went out of business before the 
reciprocal trade agremnents program 
went into effect May I ask the gentle¬ 
man from Minnesota, in all fairness to 
him. whether he wants to let his state¬ 
ment stand that the countries of South 
Ameri ca are In the British sterling bloc? 

Mr. KN UTSON . Several of them are, 

Mr. COOPER. I Invite the gentle¬ 
man’s attention to page 0888 and 0380 
which wUl enlighten the gentleman on 
that subject. 


Mr. GEARHART. If the gentlenuu 
will read the correction of my cross 
mcamlnaUon of Charlie Taft he will fln< 
“ e South American countriei 
Lthe sterling bloc now. 

I object to the geU' 
evidence from Ubi 
being incompeten 

and irreleviait. 


Mr. COOPER I have in my hand the 
hearings by the committee. * 

Mr. KNUTSON. I thought the gen<^ 
tleman was read ing freun the report. 

Mr. COOPER The hearings before 
the committee (^ow the gentleman is 
mistaken, as is the gentleman from Cali¬ 
fornia. _ 

air. KNUTSON. The gentleman 
knows that Argentina is a member of 
the bloc, does he not? 

Mr. COOPER. No; I do not. 

Mr. KNUTSON. I think Chile also 
is. and Uruguay. 

Mr. GEARHART. Uruguay and Bra¬ 
sil. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Chairman, win the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KNUTSON. I yield to the gen¬ 
tleman from New York. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. It is my 
privilege to represent one of the largest 
shoe manufacturing districts in the 
country. May I ask the gentleman if 
he has any figures or any information 
on what plans other countries have to 
Import shoes? 

Mr. KNUTSON. There has been very 
few importations of shoes since the war 
broke out. Before that time cheap shoes 
were imported from Czechoslovakia, 
Japan, and the United Kingdom. But 
what we had in the way of competition 
before the war will be like a Stm^ 
school picnic compared to what^MlMl 
going to have if you give th<*|li BBT>e- 
partment the power another 

50 percent reduction^b^^*' 

Mr. ROBSK^r cff Kentucky. Mr, 
Chairman, wfil^ne gentleman yield? 

Mr. IBgprfBON. I yield to the gentle¬ 
man mm Kentucky. 

ROBSION of Stentucky. The gen¬ 
tleman speaks of cheap shoes being im¬ 
ported from Czechoslovakia and other 
countries. The gentleman. I am sure, 
means cheap in price. The quality is 
aU right, but the wages are so much 
lower than ours that it means cheap cost 
of production. 

Bdr. KNUTSON. I am speaking, of 
course, of price. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. An 
amendment will be offered not only ap¬ 
plying to shoes but to other articles, so 
that a tariff will be placed upon impmis 
which wiU equaliae reasonably the cost 
of production in this country and for¬ 
eign countries. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Yes; I know. 

I wish every Member of tl)e House 
would read the testimony of Mr. Rose, 
who is connected with the American 
Viscose Co., makers of rayon. Mr. Rose 
testified that the first rayon factories 
came to this country back about 1805, 
when the Dingley tariff law was in effect. 
Why did they come over? They came 
because they could not jump over the 
hurdle that the Dingley law set up. So 
they said, "We want to get into the 
American market," and they pldked up 
tbeh inills over in Britain and in Ttapee 
and in Belgium and came over here* and 
some of them are now down in the dis-, 
trict represented by the gentleman from 
Virginia CMr.Roagxfsosr], some are dowp 
in Neath Carolina, some in Penngylvaiiia, 
some In Ohio, Indiana, and OeoipliH* 

•eattered an over me eountiT* 


one of the big industries in the country, 
and the tariff broui^ them here—a 
Renublican tariff; 

The same is true of the chemical 
industry. When the First World War 
broke out we were absolutely at the 
mercy of the German synthetic chemical, 
industry, and when we passed the 
Fordney-MoCumber bill we imposed 
such rates as would encourage an 
American chemical industry to start, 
and today, I guess, we lead the world. 

You can go back further than that. 
Prior to 1889 this country Imported all 
their tinware from Wales. Wales was 
the great tinware center of the world. 
We then had as a Member of Congress a 
gentleman from Ohio named William 
McKinley. He was chairman of the 
Committee on Ways and Means. In 
bringing out the McKinley bill, which 
succeeded the Mills bill, he put a stiff 
Import tariff on tinware. What hap¬ 
pened? Why, the Welsh picked up their 
tin factories and tin mills and came to 
the United States, and the American tin 
industry was developed to a point where 
it went out and captured the markets of 
the world, and it has been on the free 
list for I do not know how long. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentlOifian yield? 

KNUTSON. I yield to the gen- 
iKan from Michigan. 

Mr. DINGEU^ The gentleman was 
corrected on that statement in the hear¬ 
ings to the effect that there was only one 
tin mill in the United States located 
down in Texas, and it came in only 
recently during this war. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Oh, we have been 
making American tinware for years and 
years and years. 

Mr. DINGELL. That is not a tin mill. 

Mr. KNUTSON. I am standing by my 
statement. 

Mr. DINGELL. Not tin mills. The 
gentlema n can not stand on it. 

Mr. KNUTSON. I am talking about 
the manufacture of tinware. 

Mr. DINGELL. That is a different 
story, tin ware a nd tin mills. 

Mr, KNUTSON. If the gentleman 
wants to argue the difference between 
tweedledee and tweedlediim, I will be 
glad t o yijgd some time to him later. 

Mr. IKNGELL. There is no such dif¬ 
ference here now. A tin mill is different 
from ti nware. 

Mr. KNUTSON. I am too busy to 
argue the difference. 

Mr. DINGELL. 1 am sorry the gentle¬ 
man cannot differentiate. If that is the 
kind of discourse he Is delivering here, 
he is Just deluding his friends on his side 
of the House, and they are in a d m 
now. 

ACr. KNUTSON. Sit down, and 1 wiU 
handle this. 

Mr. DINGELL. I will sit down when 
I am goo d and ready. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Sometimes the gen- 
tteman’s manners are as faulty as his 
lack of Information, 

Mr. DINGBUi. I have more informa- 
tton than the gentleman has. 

Mr. KNim^. Let us see what we 
will have to import if we want to egport 
They say ex p ort s mak^ Jobs but they 
.never teH you that imports tttsplaoe J^« 
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I call your attention to the fact that 
under the operation of the Fordney-Mc- 
Cumber Act the value of our foreign 
trade, exports and imports, averaged al« 
most $10,000,000,000 annually. Under 
this so-called reciprocal trade law which 
has been in operation since 1934, the 
average Is a shade under. $5,000,000,000, 
almost one-half. That is also something 
to think about. 

Let me read briefly, if I may, from the 
minority report, on page 4: 

In addition to the regimentation of society 
which this policy demands, the following 
results would be inevitable: 

1. The loss of a diversified economy which 
is essential to our national defense and as 
an outlet for the diversified talents of our 
people. 

2. The destruction of incentives to pioneer 
and to launch new indxistries which means, 
of course, the drying up of now markets for 
American labor. 

No one is going to launch a new in¬ 
dustry if he is fearful that he will be 
thrown Into competition with foreign 
cheap labor. That is a self-evident fact. 

3. The establishment of even greater and 
more powerful bureaucratic controls over 
the movement of men and goods. 

4. The encouragement of great industrial 
monopolies and monopolistic practices under 
Government subsidies. 

All the Government witnesses said 
they did not like tariffs but they would 
be for an export subsidy. Of course, 
they had to invent a word for “tariff’* 
for the benefit of those who do not like 
the word, so someone hit on the word 
“subsidy.” There is no difference. 
There Ls not a particle of difference 
whether you call it a tariff or a subsidy. 

I should like to see the day when the 
nations of all the earth have the same 
living standards, the same educational 
facilities, the same wage levels, and the 
same working conditions. All that 
would be fine, and how it would please 
the “do-gooders” to see the dawn of the 
millenium. But unfortunately some of 
us are going to live a few years yet, and 
then there are other generations coming 
after us. Two or three hundred years 
hence it may be possible that China and 
India and other low-wage countries will 
have raised themselves up to our level, 
but until they do, if we want to do busi¬ 
ness with them we will either have to 
get down to their level or pull them up 
to our level. We know we cannot pull 
them up to our level, so we will have to 
get down to their level, and that is un¬ 
thinkable. 

Special concern was expressed by the 
textile people. What has been the his¬ 
tory of the textile industry? As you 
know, the textile industry started in 
New England where it attained very con¬ 
siderable proportions. In fact, New 
England largely supplied the American 
market with cotton textiles. Then the 
New England mill owner decided he 
would pick up and move down South. 
His equipment was worn out. His plant 
establishment was antiquated and out 
of date, and he decided he would move 
his plant down South where they had 
cheaper labor, and not all of this ex¬ 
pensive uplift legislation which New 
England had been Indulging in. So he 


went down Into North Carolina, Vir¬ 
ginia, South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, 
and also to Tennessee and Kentucky, be¬ 
cause he could hire labor down there for 
a fraction of what he had to pay in New 
England. In addition, he did not have 
those long expensive hauls of raw ma¬ 
terial and fuel. So he had every reason 
for moving South. If the State Depart¬ 
ment, assuming that the Doughton bill 
becomes law, sees fit to take another 
whack at cotton textiles, the American 
textile mill owner will say to himself, 
“Well, I guess America has embarked on 
a free-trade basis. Why should I stay 
here where I have to pay 60 cents and 
better for labor; where I have to pay un¬ 
employment-insurance tax; where I 
have to observe the wage-hour law, the 
American Fair Labor Standards Act, and 
all these other expensive brakes we have 
put on American industry?” He will 
say, in addition to that, “the Govern¬ 
ment takes nearly all that I make, so 
why stay here any longer? I am going 
to take my mills and go down to Brazil.” 
If you will read Mr. Rose’s statement, 
you will see that is precisely what they 
are planning to do. The American Vis¬ 
cose Co. and others have been invited 
to move their plants to Mexico, Colom¬ 
bia, Brazil, and other South American 
countries. How about that? Suppose 
they move from the South down to Brazil 
and Mexico, and other cheap-labor 
countries the same way that they moved 
from New England to the South? Where 
are you going to get those 60,000,000 
jobs? 

Mr. PATRICK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KNUTSON. Yes; I am glad to 
yield. 

Mr. PATRICK. Of course, we in the 
South are interested in these things. 
How many of those who testified before 
the Committee on Ways and Means 
stated that if this reciprocal trade agree¬ 
ment permitted the 50 percent additional 
that they will move out of the United 
States? How many testified to that? 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Rose testified, 
for one. 

Mr. PATRICK. Is that all? 

Mr. KNUTSON. He is a pretty big 
man. Read all the testimony and I am 
sure you will find others. I cannot re¬ 
member all those who testified. There 
were 83 all told. But I do know they 
testified American textiles would move 
down to Brazil. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KNUTSON. Yes. 

Mr. CARLSON. I think it might be 
well to mention under the 11 years of 
the reciprocal trade agreements, tariffs 
have been reduced 31 percent. In other 
words, from 48 percent xmder the act of 
1930 to 33 percent. And if we authorize 
50 percent additional and the negotia¬ 
tors take advantage of it, we will be down 
to 23 percent, which is 1.8 percent lower 
than the old Underwood tariff. I think 
it might be well to consider seriously the 
effect of the Underwood taziff on the 
economy of this Nation and the legisla¬ 
tion which was required some years later 
to protect the industry of this Nation. 


' Mr. KNUTSON. The Chairman of the 
Tariff Commission testified that if the 
Doughton bill is enacted it will place us 
among the lowest tariff countries of the 
world. I am glad the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. Carlson] raised that point, 
because I want to put into the Record 
at this point just exactly how we line 
up on the tariff. 

The study entitled. “How High Are 
United States Tariffs?” published by the 
American Tariff League, reveals that the 
level of American import duties, contrary 
to the general misunderstanding, is 
among the lowest of the world’s great 
trading nations. 

Of 19 nations whose tariffs were 
studied the United States was found to 
rank seventh from the bottom. The 
United Kingdom, popularly considered a 
free-trade nation, was ninth from the 
bottom—^two above this country. Com¬ 
parative averages—taking the United 


States as 100—were as follows: 

1. Spain_ 466.0 

2. Turkey. 369.6 

3. Germany_ 279 .0 

4. Brazil. 239.4 

6. Greece_166.0 

6. Hungary.. 160.0 

7. Italy. 160.6 

8. Mexico.149.0 

9. Egypt. - 130.0 

10. Switzerland. 128.0 

11. United Kingdom. 118.3 

12. Argentina_ - HO. 0 

13. United States.100.0 

14. Japan_ 98.0 

16. Belgium_ 96. 8 

16. Prance. 85.0 

17. Canada.. 76.3 

18. Netherlands. - 37.4 

19. Sweden.. 32.8 


Compared were import duties on 10 
separate groups of commodities; Farm 
products, foods, hides, and leather, tex¬ 
tiles, fuels, metals and metal products, 
building materials, chemicals and drugs, 
house furnishings, and miscellaneous. 

In five groups—food, fuels, metals, 
building materials, and chemicals—the 
United States ranked among the bottom 
six. In two groups, textiles and house 
furnishings, it ranked tenth. In only 
one, farm products, was it in the upper 
half. 

In all, 170 commodities figured In the 
study. They were selected in accord¬ 
ance with their relative importance in 
consumption in the United States. 
Amounts and prices of each were based 
on the total quantity and value of each 
in the combined exports *and imports 
of both the United States and the United 
Kingdom. 

Flg;ures used were for 1937, last full 
year before World War II for which 
statistics were available. The Soviet 
Union was omitted because it operates 
under a closed economy and the neces¬ 
sary data were not obtainable. 

Under the reciprocal trade agree¬ 
ments, of course, many rates have been 
reduced since 1937. Inasmuch as the 
study was based on figures for 1937, it 
does not reflect the real status of our 
tariffs. Today they are even lower than 
shown in the report. Furthermore, the 
duty collected by the United States on 
alh imports, free and dutiable, was only 
equal to an average of 15.6 percent in 
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1937« and has fallen every year since— 
so that in 1940 the figure was 12.51 per¬ 
cent. 

Three 3 ^ars were spent on the study. 
Only fully qualified experts participated, 
and every precaution was taken to make 
it thoroughly objective. With tables 
and appendixes, it runs to 65 pages. 

The American Tariff League is a 
nonpartisan, fact-finding organization 
founded in 1885 to carry on continuous 
research into all the facts and forces 
brought into play in trade between the 
nations. It makes these facts available 
in an educational effort designed to pro¬ 
vide a better understanding of the effect 
of these forces on the prosperity of Amer¬ 
ican labor, agriculture, and industry. 

Following is a l(st of the commodities 
considered in the study How High Are 
United States Tariffs. 

Farm products: Apples, barley, calves, 
corn, cotton, eggs, hogs, oranges, pota¬ 
toes. steers, tobacco, wheat, wool. 

Foods: Baccm; bananas; beef; butter; 
canned peaches; canned asparagus; 
canned peas; canned tomatoes; cheese; 
cocoa beans; cocoa, powdered; coffee, 
raw; corn starch; dried apricots: dried 
prunes; dried raisins; flour; ham; lard; 
milk, condensed; milk, evaporated; pork; 
poultry; salt; sugar, granulated; sugar, 
raw; tea. 

Textile products: Burlap, cotton cloth, 
not bleached; cotton cloth, bleached; 
cotton cloth, dyed; cotton collars; cotton 
hosiery; cotton overalls: cotton shirts; 
cotton undeiwear; cotton yam; linen 
handkerchiefs; raw silk; rayon staple; 
rayon piece goods; rayon yam; silk ho¬ 
siery; wool overcoats; wool piece goods; 
wool suits; wool underwear; wool yam. 

Chemicals: Alcohol, ethyl; alcohol, 
methyl; aluminum sulfate; ammonium 
sulfate; camphor; caustic soda; citrie 
acid; coconut oil; copra: creosote oil; 
dyes, indigo; dyes, direct black; dyes, 
sulfur black; dyes, vat blue; fertilizer; 
glycerin; nitrate of soda; phosphate 
rock; potash, crude; potash, miiriate; 
potash, sulfbte; salt; soda ash; sulfur; 
superphosphate: tallow; tankage. 

Building materials: Brick, common; 
cement; doors, wood; lime; linseed oil; 
lumber; paint; plate glass; rosin; shin¬ 
gles; turpentine; varnish; window glass. 

Metals: Aluminum, barbed wire; cop¬ 
per; copper wire; cultivators; harrows; 
lead; manganese ore; motor vehicles; 
pipe, black steel; pipe, cast iron; pipe, 
galvanized; pig iron; plows: shovels; 
steel billets; steel plates; steel rails; steel 
sheets; steel sheets, giUvanized; steel, 
structural; tin; typewriters; wire nails; 
woven-wire fencing; zinc. 

Fuel: Coal, anthracite; coal, bitumi¬ 
nous; fuel oil; gasoline; petroleum, crude. 

House furnishings: Carpets; china- 
ware; electi;lc refrigerators; furniture, 
v;ood; linoleum; pillow cases; sewing 
machines; sheets; wool blankets. 

Miscellaneous; Cameras; eigSarettes; 
cigars; diamonds, cut, but not moimted; 
films; furs, undressed; matches; news^ 
print; perfumery; radios; rubber; rub¬ 
ber tires: soap, laundry; soap, toilet: 

qassava; starch, com; starch, po- 
tatol^mky, Scotch; wine, champagne; 
wine, wl; wood pt^, diemlcal; wood 
pulp, mechanical; wrapping paper. 


Hides and leather products: CHoves, 
women’s; hides; leather, calf upp^; 
leather, sole; shoes, men’s. 

Chart below shmys the comparative 
treatment accorded various groups of 
commodities by the 19 nations figuring in 
the study. How High Are United States 
Tariffs? All percentage figures are 
equivalent ad valorem rates: 


Farm products: Percent 

Egypt- 119.6 

United States... 96.8 

Turkey- 91.8 

United Kingdom_ 89. 0 

Spain_ 80. S 

Japan- 85.1 

Brazil_ 84.0 

Greece_- 60.0 

Mexico..^____ 50.0 

Bwitaerland_ 46.2 

Germany_ 87.9 

Canada_ 88.0 

Argentina_‘ 24.9 

France_ 24.2 

Italy . 17.9 

Hungary_ 9.1 

Sweden..._____ 8.8 

Netherlands..._ 6.7 

Belgium- — 6.4 

Fuels: 

Germany_ 808.0 

Spain_ 269.8 

Si^lum_ 149.6 

Swltserland_124.8 

Turkey_ 122.8 

Greece_- 111.0 

United Kingdom_ 88.8 

Hungary_ 82.1 

Brazil. 59.2 

yvance_- 66.8 

Argentina.._...._- 63.4 

Netherlands_ 83.0 

Mexico___ 81.6 

Japan_ 29. S 

Egypt- 26.8 

Italy. 28.0 

Canada_ 12.2 

Sweden_ .5 

UnlUd States.. 0 

Textile prodoots: 

Spain_ 316.1 

Turkey..._ 168.0 

Brazil_117. 

MWrtco_ 88. 

Greece_ 68. 

Germany_ 66. 

Switzerland_ 40. 

Canada_ 39. 

Bunsarv........._—__-_ 37. 

United States...___ 82.3 

Argentina_ 81.2 

Japan_ 80.0 

France_ 22.7 

United Kingdom_ 21.2 

Belgium- lOA 

Egypt- 19.1 

Sweden_ 18.9 

Italy_ 16.3 

Netherlands.. 7.6 

Chemicals: 

Mexico.._....._ 296.8 

Spain_148.4 

Turkey_ 86.0 

Greece___.... 74.6 

Germany_ - 78.2 

Brazil_ 80.8 

Argentina_ 94.4 

Japan_ 10.7 

France.....___... 16.9 

Egypt- 16.0 

Canada_...._....i 18.7 

United Kingdom______ 18.8 

Hungary___....__ 18.2 

United States_..._ 12.1 

Italy- 11.4 

Switzerland_ 10.1 

Netherlands....._....._.... 7.8 

Sweden___ OlS 

Belgium_ 1.8 


Hides and leather producta; Percent 

Turkey---.......... 808.6 

Spain_........—..—.....f. J864.0 

ArgenUna-...- 228.0 

BraaU_....- 94.0 

Greece...---- 98.7 

Mexico_ 86.0 

JM)*!!_ 76.4 

Hungary...;- — 64.6 

Italy.. 52.8 

Germany.._...... 80.6 

Switaerlaad- 22.8 

Egypt___...-- 21.0 

United States- 17.0 

United Kingdom.-. 16.6 

Sweden____ 14.2 

Canada--- 11-6 

Belgium..... 7.6 

France-.^- 7.2 

Netherlands-- 6.4 

Building materials: 

Spain_182.0 

Greece_ 170.1 

Brazil.-.129.2 

Germany- 1 .. 98.6 

Argentina-..—. 74.2 

Hungary--- 72.8 

Turkey-- 71,8 

Switzerland... - 62.1 

France_ 62.6 

Mexico.-. 48.2 

Egirpt......_—_ 38,5 

Italy. 88.2 

Japan___ 36.6 

Sweden_ - 83.6 

Canada_ 16.2 

United Kingdom. 12.8 

Belgium.-.-. 11.1 

United States___10.6 

Netherlands.....!- 6.6 

Mlsoellaneoua: 

Germany_ 168.6 

Italy.119.2 

Turkey. - 1C8.7 

BrazU. 87.2 

Spain_ 78.6 

Greece_ - 77.3 

Switzerland___63.0 

Mexico- 66. a 

United Kingdom- 62.6 

Argentina.....- 60.6 

Japan .....- 46.6 

Canada. — 44.6 

United States. 84.2 

Hungary.. - 31.0 

Egypt_ 26.2 

Belgium_ 15.3 

Sweden...--- 8.4 

France_ 7.0 

Netberlande....--- 6.6 

Foods: 

Spain_ 364.0 

Turkey. 846.0 

BraaU. 228.0 

Hungary-212.0 

Germany—.—..172.8 

Italy. 121.0 

Greece.... 98.2 

Belgium--- 02.8 

Mexico ... 87.8 

France____ 70.2 

Argentina_ 64.4 

Switzerland..... 82.2 

Ngypt. 60.8 

. 48.6 

Canada_ 47 . g 

Netherlands_ 41 . i 

United States_..... 87.0 

United Kingdom__88.7 

Sweden_ 82.4 

Metals and products: 

Spain- 820.0 

Italy.*- 87.6 

Germany... 79.8 

Turkey-- 49.6 

Argentina.......___.... 48.0 

BrazU- 81,8 

Hungary---- go. 8 

France___ 80.8 

Bwltaerland.^.....___....... 82.8 

. Belgium..._.....___... 18.7 
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ACetalR and product*—<7ontinued Percent 

Mexico. 17.8 

Japan- 16.8 

Greece.......__ 15.6 

Canada... 12.7 

United Kingdom.. 11.7 

United States... 10.7 

Egypt. 10.4 

Sw^en_..._ 7.2 

Netherlands_ 4.0 

House furnishing goods: 

Spain.. 263.5 

Mexico_ 123.0 

Turkey-- 112.0 

Greece_ 70.6 

Italy. 68.7 

Japan_ 64.4 

Germany...-... 63.4 

Canada.. 61.0 

Argentina__ 43.8 • 

United States. 43.3 

Brazil. 42.6 

Hungary....- 87.7 

Switzerland.. 33.0 

United Kingdom. 30.3 

Prance. 20.3 

Egypt....-. 19.1 

Sweden.-. 18.0 

Netherlands_ 10.8 

Belgium___ 10.7 


Now, get this: The United Kingdom is 
118.3. The gentleman from Virginia 
I Mr. Robertson 1 tried to ride herd on 
one of his witnesses by warning him 
against this “trick example,” as he 
termed it. Witnesses would come and 
say, “Amjrica's tariffs are too high. 
They must be lowered.” This man Short 
from Arkansas in his statement said they 
were too high. So I said, “How high are 
they?” He did not know. I said, “I 
didn’t think you did or you would not 
make that statement because you look 
like an honest man to me.” So he was 
rather surprised when I showed him we 
were No. 13 from the top in point of 
percentage ad valorem rates. Of the 19 
leading nations there are 6 which are 
lower than we are. I will read them to 
you: 

Japan, Belgium, Prance, Canada, the 
Netherlands, and Sweden. Sweden Is 
the lowest, with 32.8 percent average 
ad valorem. 

Mr. BREHM. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KNUTSON. I yield. 

' Mr. BREHM. I have in my district 
the largest glass-manufacturing corpo¬ 
ration in the world, the Anchor-Hocking 
Glass Corp., of Lancaster. I also have 
pottery manufacturers at Roseville and 
Crooksvllle. They are all organized, 
union men and women. They are all un¬ 
alterably opposed to this legislation. 
Perhaps the gentleman has not seen this; 
perhaps he has. It is entitled “Two Lit¬ 
tle Goblets Went to Market.” Just let 
me give you these figures: 

They took their trip to our American mar¬ 
ket in 1937 and they were identical cut lead- 
glass table goblets. 

The American-made goblet, total wages 
paid to produce this goblet In America, 60 
cents. The American manufacturer got 75 
cents for this goblet and spent all of this 
Income in the United States. 

The total wages paid to produce the goblet 
abroad was 10 cents. The foreign m^u- 
facturer got about 18% cents for his goblet. 
A totai'of only about 7% cents duty was paid 
to enter the Item. ^ . 

The retailer used the sssne percentage of 
markup on both goblets. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Minnesota has again 
expired. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 15 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
the gentleman is recognized for 15 addi¬ 
tional minutes. 

There was no objection. 

The American-made goblet sold in this 
country at retail for $1.50 or nearly three 
times the price of the import. The im¬ 
ported article sold in this country at 
retail for only 40 cents each, or about 
one-third of the price of the same 
American-made goblet. Surely this sit¬ 
uation proves that even in 1937 the tariff 
was Inadequate to protect the American 
hand-made glass industry, and yet 
Washington now wants to further reduce 
duties. 

The 1937 production of hand-made 
glass in the United States was valued at 
$13,000,000, factory cost. The American 
workers were paid $3,000,000, or 62 per¬ 
cent of the total. In 1937 the importa¬ 
tion of hand-made glassware in the 
United States had a total value of $4,- 
000,000. The workers abroad were paid 
$600,000 or only about 15 percent of the 
total value. You just cannot compete 
with that sort of importation, at least 
not in the Eleventh Ohio Congressional 
District, and still keep living standards 
up the way we want them kept for our 
laboring men and women. The passage 
of this legislation will in my opinion 
work a difficult hardship not only upon 
labor but on industry and agriculture as 
well. 

Mr. KNUTSON. A few years ago a 
survey was made that showed that the 
workingmen in the city of Milwaukee 
owned more automobiles than all the 
workingmen of Europe combined. It 
was not necessarily because we were 
smarter or knew how better than our 
competitors across the seas; it was be¬ 
cause we had a tariff that enabled the 
American workingman to live the way 
God Intended he should live. 

I am not a spot protectionist; there 
are certain things that I am vitally in¬ 
terested in, such as butter, corn, rye, 
potatoes, and similar farm products; but 
I know that we will not be able to sell our 
butter at good prices unless the people 
down East are profitably employed; I 
know they are not going to eat butter 
when they are compelled to compete 
with Czechoslovakia, and China, and 
Japan. So, perhaps I am selfish all 
along the line; but I have never been 
guilty of going down to the State De¬ 
partment and asking the State Depart¬ 
ment to make an exception of something 
in my district. 

We are told that these reciprocal-trade 
agreements promote trade. TJiat is not 
true. We have not been holding our per¬ 
centage of increase in any country’s 
trade. While it is true that our trade has 
Increased, it has not increased in pro¬ 
portion to the country’s percentage in¬ 
crease. Let us take the countries of 
Sweden and Norway, Sweden is a treaty 
country, Norway is a nontreaty country. 
In 1934 we exported to Norway $11,- 
000,000; in 1986, $88,000^000; or just twice 
as much, ToBwedisweeiqx»tedin 1984 


$38,000,000; In 1938, only 68 percent more, 
not twice as much, as was the case with 
Norway. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield at that point? 

Mr. KNUTSON. Only for a question. 

Mr. DINGELL. I just want to call the 
gentleman’s attention- 

Mr. KNUTSON. I did not yield for a 
speech. Mr. Chairman, I do not yield for 
a speech. If the gentleman wants to ask 
a question, I will yield. 

Mr. DINGELL. I wanted to call the 
gentleman's attention to the fact that a 
little while ago he said Sweden had a 
lower tariff than we did. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Yes; and because of 
that lower tariff our exports to Sweden 
should have been much greater than 
they are. If Sweden had had a high 
tariff the gentleman's point would be 
well taken. Now we will go from Sweden 
and Norway to Argentina and Brazil. 

Argentina is a nontreaty country while 
Brazil is a treaty country. See how much 
greater our exports are on this gloss to 
Argentine than to Brazil; let me give you 
the figures: In 1934 we exported $42,- 
000,000 worth of products of all kinds 
to Argentina, and in 1938, $86,000,000 
worth. To Brazil, a treaty country, in 
1934, we exported $40,000,000 worth and 
in 1938 only $61,000,000 worth. So the 
claims not hold water and they have 
had the best jugglers in the world jug¬ 
gling with these figures; yet they cannot 
make them rotate. They, therefore, fall 
under their own weight. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KNUTSON. I yield to the gentle¬ 
man from Arkansas. 

Mr. MILLS. Is my friend overlooking 
the fact that the United States completed 
a trade agreement with Argentina in 
1943? 

Mr. KNUTSON. I was giving the fig¬ 
ures from 1934, when we passed the act, 
up to 1938, which was the last peace 
year. 

Mr. MILLS. I misunderstood the gen¬ 
tleman. 1 thought he said 1944. 

Mr. KNUTSON. No. 1938. I could 
go on and give other figures. I will give 
you two more. I hate to do this because 
it shows up the State Department. They 
are clever down there and I hate to show 
a clever person up when they work so 
hard at it. 

Denmark was a nontreaty country and 
Holland a treaty country. The black line 
Is the nontreaty country, Denmark, and 
the dotted line is Holland, a treaty coun¬ 
try. Our exports to Denmark, the non¬ 
treaty country, were $14,500,000 in 1934 
and $ 24 , 000,000 in 1938. To Holland 
$50,000,000 in 1934 and $96,000,000 in 
1938 

Their claim as to what this reciprocal 
law is doing so far as building up our 
commerce is concerned does not stand 
analysis. Of course, they can take a set 
of tables and if they eliminate certain 
countries like the United Kingdom and 
several others, they can make a showing, 
but if they take them all together and 
add them up they canffot make out much 
of a case. 

Mr. THOM. Mr. Chairman, wUl the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. KNUTSON. I yield to the gentle¬ 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. THOM. I was a little puzzled a 
little while ago when the gentleman said 
that if an American shipped In a foreign 
ship a certain consignment of goods the 
money he paid to the foreign shipping 
company was lost. What did he mean 
by that? 

Mr. KNUTSON. I did not make that 
statement at all. 

Mr. THOM. What was it the gentle¬ 
man said? 

Mr. KNUTSON. 1 do not know what 
the gentleman is driving at. 1 merely 
said that I have supported every subsidy 
junposal for ship building that has come 
before the Congress because it is neces¬ 
sary that we pay a subsidy which repre¬ 
sents the difference between the cost of 
labor in this country and abroad; there¬ 
for. we must pay a subsidy if we are go¬ 
ing to build the ships over here, and I 
am for it. as against buying the ships 
abroad and having them built abroad, 
because when the money goes abroad we 
can bid it good-by. We may not see it 
again. 

Mr. THOM. That is what I want to 
ask the gentleman about. Suppose you 
build a ship in England and you pay 
for it in American dollars. What be¬ 
comes of the American dollars? 

Mr. KNUTSON. They go to England. 

Mr. THOM. What does England do 
with the m? 

Mr. KNUTSON. Search me. 

Mr. THOM. Anybody who knows the 
first principle of foreign trade knows 
that when England receives those dol¬ 
lars she cannot pay her workmen with 
them, she cannot buy raw material with 
them in her own country; she must buy 
goods from the United States where that 
dollar is good. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Not necessarily. She 
might buy raw materials which would 
not benefit our labor. If they are frozen 
you can move them. 

Mr. THOM. So the dollar comes back 
here. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Not necessarily. 

Mr. THOM. Absolutely. That is the 
<m]y thing you can do with the dollar. 
You have got to buy American goods. 

Mr. KNUTSON. They want our dol¬ 
lars in order to establish these credits. 

Mr. THOM. Absolutely, to buy Amer¬ 
ican goods, because you cannot dispose 
of an American dollar except in an Amer¬ 
ican mar ket. 

Mr. Sa^UTSOK. They may expect us 
to buy back things we are producing in 
this country. 

Mr. THOM. That is all right, if they 
buy our goods why they expect us to buy 
theirs; certainly. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Would it not be bet¬ 
ter if we would confine our foreign com¬ 
merce to the sale of those things of which 
we have an exportable surplus and im¬ 
port only such things as we do not pro¬ 
duce ourselves or in sufficient Quanti¬ 
ties? 

Mr. THOM. I think probably that is 
true, but when we^send a dollar over to 
the British for buikUng a ship that dollar 


cmnes back to us in payment for Ameri¬ 
can goods. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Maybe it does. 

Mr. THOM. That is true, and I hope 
the gentleman sees it that way. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Well, I have not been 
able to see it yet. But then we are learn¬ 
ing so much in economics these days; 
things that our forefathers never knew. 
You know what we'are learning today 
reminds me of the depression. The worst 
part of the depression was that we had 
to do without so many things that our 
forefathers never had. 

Mr. Chairman, briefly summarized, 
the measure before us to extend the life 
of the trade law for another 3 years, is 
untimely. No one can foretell with any 
degree of accuracy what sort of a world 
we are going to have after the war. Let 
us wait till we know where we are and 
what we have to face. 

There has been very little normal com¬ 
merce since Pearl Harbor. The war is 
acting as embargo on normal imports so 
the American laboring man and farmer 
has not felt the impact of competition 
from lands where they pay but a frac¬ 
tion of the American wage scale. Once 
the war is over and the struggle for 
world trade breaks, our producers will 
find that they will have the fight of their 
lives to hang onto their their share of 
the home market. 

Give to the State Department power 
to cut tariff rates an additional 50 per¬ 
cent? It is unthinkable. Already we 
are sunong the lowest of tariff nations. 
Even the United Kingdom ranks higher 
in percentage rates than we. To effect 
yet lower rates is to place us on a free- 
trade basis and at the same time invite 
economic chaos in America. With a 
1300,000,000,000 debt load to service, 
thousands of disabled veterans to pro¬ 
vide for, our aged to maintain, not to 
mention the ordinary expenses of gov¬ 
ernment, the proposal to lower rates yet 
lurthur, would be farcical, were it not 
so serious. 

Tliey tell us we must Import if we 
would export. True, but our exports 
should be confined to such articles and 
commodities as we have a surplus of 
and we should only Import the things 
we need but do not ourselves produce. 
That Is genuine reciprocity. I challenge 
anyone within tide sound of my voice to 
name just one other country that does 
not live up to that sound principle of 
international trade. 

Repubtieans believe in and are com¬ 
mitted to that sort of rociproctty but not 
the tumbleweed variety practiced by the 
State Department, which makes Uncle 
Sam a glorified Santa Clsoi. This is 
how It now operates. We enter into a 
trade agreement with one country and 
all other countries, save Gennany and 
Japan, automatically are given the same 
benefits, whether or not tl^ give us 
any trade advantages in return. In 
^er words, where one natich steps up 
to the pie counter, 00 will keep their 
seats knowing that **Unolo Bap** will be 
along shortly with th^Oharo of the pie. 


Name me one country that has in good 
faith kept its commitments. .Every 
country that we made a trade agreement 
with has nullified the benefits we were 
to receive, by depreciating tiieir cur¬ 
rency, im^ng Quota restrictions, or 
joining some organization like the ster¬ 
ling bloc, the members of which only 
trade with each other. Such nations are 
Inside looking out; we are outside looking 
in, with all doors locked. 

This measure is being high-pressured 
through Congress, and in the campaign 
to bamboozle the American peoi^e its 
proponents have enlisted the aid of In¬ 
ternationalists. women's organizations, 

. luncheon clubs, and others who have been 
made the unwitting instruments to take 
the bread out of our mouths. If the 
Doughton bill becomes law. Industries 
whose products are largely labor will 
pick up stakes and move to South Amer¬ 
ica. India, and China. Why not? Why 
. pay $1 per hour, with time and one-half 
for overtime, with the unemployment 
tax, wage-and-hour law, the Fair Labor 
Standards Act, 40-hour week, and so on 
and so on, when they can have all the 
labor they want or need for 35 cents to 
50 cents per day, and none of the ex¬ 
penses and inconveniences 1 have named, 
yet retaining their hold on the great 
American market? The Doughton bill 
would enable them to eat their cake and 
have it. 

New England has lost much of her tex¬ 
tile industries to the CaroUnas, Georgia, 
and other Southern States because they 
offered cheaper labor and saved freight 
on long hauls of raw material and fuel. 
Passage of the Doughton bill will start 
another industrial migration—-make no 
mistake. 

To those benighted who yet claim that 
the Hawley-Smoot tariff brought on the 
depression by raising trade barriers 
against us let me remind them the de¬ 
pression started in Britain 2 or 3 years 
before the law was enacted, and finally 
became world-wide. As a matter of fact, 
it hit us last. Anyone with as much 
brains as God gave geese knows the de¬ 
pression v/as a sequence of War I. 

Proponents of the “give away our 
markets'* program told us back in 1934,' 
when they first proposed this imbecilic 
and fantastic one-way trade program, 
that it would solve our unemployment 
problem. It did nothing of the kind. 
Six years later we yet had 10,000,000 out 
of work. In 1937, when they asked for 
its renewal they told us it would help 
preserve peace; 2 years later the war 
burst upon us with all the fury of hell 
turned loose. Now they tell us it will 
restore peace. X wonder who thinks up 
an these gems of asininity? 

We are told by advocates of the Dough¬ 
ton bill that we must open our trade 
doors wide to other nations or we will 
break the faith r^xBed in us by a war- 
weary world; that renewal is necessary 
to save the world. To the peddlers of 
these banalities let me say that America 
can best help the world by bdng pros¬ 
perous and strong and we can remain 
neither if we surrender our home mar- 
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kets to the pauperized labor of all the 
world. 

The time has come for the Congress 
and the American people to be realistic, 
to face cold facts, and to get their heads 
out of the clouds. The era of wishful 
thinking Is over. This is the morning 
after the night before. 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
Mr. Chairman, 1 yield 30 minutes to the 
gentleman from Virginia TMr. Robert¬ 
son]. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, I favor the passage of the 
Doughton bill (H. R. 3240). 

The action that this Congress takes 
on that bill to renew and strengthen the 
Trade Agreements Act will be inter¬ 
preted by the country—^Indeed by the 
whole world—as an indication of the de¬ 
gree of international economic leader¬ 
ship that can actually be expected from 
this Nation. Hostilities in Europe have 
ceased and we are rapidly approaching 
VJ-day. It is imperative, therefore, that 
we face squarely and courageously the 
world economic issues that confront us. 

We are. as it were, at a fork in the path 
of economic foreign policy and we can¬ 
not avoid making a choice. The one 
path leads to an expanding world econ¬ 
omy. where men and women will have 
job opportunities to produce in abun¬ 
dance the things that they need to eat 
and wear. This is the path of liberal 
trade policy and of full employment un¬ 
der the free-enterprise system. It is the 
path of international cooperation and 
the path that gives some promise of lead¬ 
ing toward world peace. 

The other path Is that of isolationism 
and economic restrictionism. It is the 
path that we followed after the last war 
and it led us to economic depression and 
an international trade war. 

Hesitation on our part now, at this 
critical Juncture, would be little short of 
tragic. Let us not overlook for one In¬ 
stant that we are economically the most 
powerful country in the world. Let us 
be ever mindful of our responsibility for 
world leadership. Judge Vinson, in sup¬ 
porting this bill, expressed himself well 
when he said: 

The most powerful Nation on earth must, 
in the postwar period, maintain a high level 
of prosperity and employment here at home 
if our free way of life is to prosper and bear 
its share of responslbUlty in maintaining 
world peace. America must not, and in my 
opinion will not, break faith with Its sons 
who have given their lives In order that 
our children and grandchUdren might live 
in freedom. 

The renewal and strengthening of the 
Trade Agreements Act is an integral 
part of this country's economic foreign 
policy. Other parts are now also before 
this Congress. Among these are the 
Bretton Woods proposals for an inter¬ 
national monetary fund and an interna¬ 
tional bank for reconstruction, the con¬ 
stitution of the food and agriculture or¬ 
ganization of the United Nations—which 
has already been approved by this House 
by the overwhelming vote of 291 to 25— 
extension of the authority of the Export- 
Import Bank, and repeal of the Johnson 
Act. 


The Conference now in progress at San 
Francisco is planning to set up an eco¬ 
nomic and social council to assist the 
member nations in coordinating their 
economic and social policies. High on 
the agenda of any such body will neces¬ 
sarily be the problem of international 
trade barriers. 

No international body, however, is 
going to supersede national govern¬ 
ments. No international body can actu¬ 
ally lower trade barriers. Such a group 
can study and recommend, but definitive 
action can be taken only by national 
governments themselves. When it comes 
to the lowering of trade barriers, experi¬ 
ence shows that the only feasible way of 
accomplishing anything is by interna¬ 
tional negotiation and agreement. Uni¬ 
lateral action almost universally results 
in heightened, rather than lowered, bar¬ 
riers. 

The reciprocal-trade agreements pro¬ 
gram has been the keystone of this coun¬ 
try’s foreign-trade policy for the past 
11 years and it has been successful. 
Other countries have known that this 
country is ready at all times to work 
with them for trade expansion. They 
look to the United States for a continu¬ 
ation of leadership in this held, leader¬ 
ship which for so long was identified 
with the name of Cordell Hull. 

Continuation of the reciprocal-trade 
agreements program requires that the 
powers of the President be extended be¬ 
yond those specified in the original Trade 
Agreements Act. Mere renewal of the 
present law, which now even our oppo¬ 
nents pretend not to find distasteful, 
would be a hollow gesture. 

It is essential that the hand of the 
President be strengthened by giving him 
the bargaining power provided for in 
section 2 of the bill. This section 
would not empower him to cut duties 
75 percent, as has been frequently said 
by some of those In opposition to the 
mea.sure. It would modernize the pro¬ 
gram by authorizing him, in bargaining 
with other countries, to reduce our tariffs 
to 50 percent of their level on January 
1, 1946. It is an enabling bill, designed 
to confer bargaining power upon the 
President, it would not, in and of it¬ 
self, lower any tariff rate. 

Unless this power is granted, the trade 
agreements program for all practical 
purposes will die and it will no longer 
be an instrument for reducing trade 
barriers, either here or abroad. For, 
the simple truth of the matter is that 
most of the effective bargaining power 
originally granted to the President 11 
years ago has been exhausted, except on 
items of a highly competitive character. 

Since 1934, when the original law was 
enacted, duties have been reduced by 
one-half on 42 percent of our dutiable 
imports. Duties have been reduced by 
less than 50 percent on an additional 
20 percent of dutiable imports. On the 
remaining 38 percent rates have not been 
cut, either because the products involved 
are highly competitive or because they 
were normally imported principally from 
Germany or Japan. 


Mere extension of the present law 
would be equivalent to telling the Presi¬ 
dent that from now on, in bargaining 
with foreign countries, he will have to 
coniine reductions to those items on 
which rates have not already been cut 
by the full 50 percent; namely, the more 
competitive items. He would have to 
concentrate, that is, on the very items 
where, because of stiff competition be¬ 
tween imports and domestic produc- 
tlon-^uch as hand-made glass and 
lower-priced cotton and woolen fabrics— 
the duty reductions that have been made 
were for less than 50 percent. 

The caution that has been exercised 
for the last 11 years in lowing tariffs cer¬ 
tainly is not going to be relaxed now. 
Mere extension of the present act. there¬ 
fore, would be tantamount to rejection 
of the program. Such action would in¬ 
evitably be interpreted by the rest of 
the world as notice that the United 
States is not prepared to carry out the 
principles of trade expansion to which 
it is so thoroughly committed. 

All of the fine pronouncements of prin¬ 
ciple by our statesmen—at international 
conferences and elsewhere—will mean 
very little if the Congress turns its back 
on the action necessary to give them ef¬ 
fect. Failure to enact this bill would ex¬ 
pose us to the same pitfalls that befell us 
after the First World War, when we re¬ 
placed the moderate Underwood tariff 
with the restrictive Fordney-McCumber 
tariff of 1922 and later on. in 1930, with 
the embargo Hawley-Smoot tariff. If 
we allow ourselves again to be swayed 
by that type of restrictionist reasoning 
we shall in the postwar era find ourselves 
in the grip of another period of produc¬ 
tion stagnation. When that occurred in 
1932 Government employment and defi¬ 
cit financing was the answer. That an¬ 
swer was better than bread lines but It 
involved social unrest, regimentation, 
and an unsound fiscal policy. 

To listen to some of the arguments of 
the opposition one might suppose that 
trade agreements are prepared and ne¬ 
gotiated by persons in the Government 
departments who are not at all inter¬ 
ested in the welfare of the United States. 
Charges have been made that the United 
States has received nothing from for¬ 
eign countries in return for the con¬ 
cessions that it has granted, that for¬ 
eign countries continue to discriminate 
against our commerce to their heart’s 
content, that low-wage countries have 
"flooded" us with their products at the 
expense of American labor, and even 
that the trade-agreements program 
brought on the war. Specious statistics 
have been produced in attempts to prove 
that recovery was more rapid before the 
trade-agreements program was inau¬ 
gurated than afterward and even to 
show that United States tariffs are so 
low relative to those of other countries 
as to be negligible. 

Allegations that have no foundation 
in fact have been repeated over and 
over again to witnesses who appeared to 
testify in favor of this bill in order to 
discredit the program in the minds of 
theHinwary. 
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One of these is the assertion that there 
was a greater degree of reeorery between 
1932 and 1935, before the trade«agree- 
ments program got under way, than be* 
tween 1935 and 1938, when the program 
was in full swing. In their attempt to 
prove it they cite figures for exports, 
imports, and national Income. Exports, 
th^ observe, increased fn»n $1,576,000,- 
000 in 1932, to $2,243,000,000 in 1935, and 
to $3,057,000,000 In 1938. By citing 
these figures fast enough, and by ccmi- 
pletely ignoring the fact that 1938 was 
a year of temporary recessicm in the 
general economic upswing that started 
in 1932, it is made to appear that some¬ 
how or other we would have been better 
off without the trade-agreements juo- 
gram than with it. The same trick was 
used with regard to imports, national in¬ 
come, and manufacturing pay rolls. 

Official Qovemment statistics show 
that with regard to exports. Imports, 


natSonal income. Industrial produotttm, 
manufacturing payrolls, and factory em- 
.ployment the average annual increase 
from 1938 to 1987 was substantially 
greater than the average annual in¬ 
crease from 1988 to 1935—just the op¬ 
posite conctusion from that so louxUy 
proclaimed by the opposition. In most 
cases, furthermore, the increases be¬ 
tween 1938 and 1939 were considerably 
greater than the average annual In¬ 
creases from 1932 to 1935. The only 
apparent exceptlcm is exports, but, since 
they receded less in 1938 than did im¬ 
ports, national income, Industrial pro¬ 
duction. manufacturing pay rOUs, or fac¬ 
tory employmoit, they had less ground 
to recover. In fact, even for the hand¬ 
picked period 1935-38 annual average 
exports increased more than in the 
1932-35 period. 

The following tabulation shows the 
indexes for all of the periods mentioned: 


Selected indexes of economic recovery 
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68 

03 
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03 
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+8 
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All of which proves only that statistics 
are not foolproof and that by showing 
certain periods only, it is possible to give 
a completely erroneous picture. The op¬ 
position Is apparently determined, now 
as in 1940 and 1943, to befuddle honest- 
minded people by their statistical mach¬ 
inations. 

Of eourse, not all of the rapid recovery 
since 1984 is to be attributed to the trade- 
agreements program. No one has ever 
made such an extravagant claim. It 
oannot be denied, however, that the luro- 
gram has made an important contribu¬ 
tion to that recovery. 

Another favorite argument is that we 
are cutting our tariff duties in exchange 
for nothing on the part of foreign coun¬ 
tries but continued and intensified dis¬ 
crimination on their part against our ex¬ 
ports. 

For nearly three centuries we have 
traded in world markets. Our opponents 
seem to feel that American skill, Ameri¬ 
can resourcefulness, and American en¬ 
ergy have lost the ability to hold their 
own in a competitive world and that 
henceforth we must take dreary refuge 
behind a Chinese wall of economic pro¬ 
tectionism. The opposition seems to have 
lost faith in Ameilcan private enterprise. 
X have not. 

In each of the 28 trade agreements we 
have xeoelved many important conces- 
stons.^ Themunber of countries grantkig 
us concessloqg on some of oxur important 
exports is shown In the following tabula¬ 
tion: 
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Agrloaltuial machinery and 

parts... 
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Office appliances. 

Eieetrtoai machtiary and appa¬ 
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16 
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12 

14 

14 

5 

14 
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a 

5 
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The charge that foreign countries have 
Intensified their discrimination against 
our commerce is not true. Foreign 
countries have been accused of depreciat¬ 
ing their currencies immediately after 
signing trade agreements wiUi us solely 
for the purpose of nullifying the con¬ 
cessions that they granted. The United 
Kingdom has been selected for particu¬ 
lar criticism for having established a 
sterling area dollar pool which, it is 
charged, enables them to limit our ex¬ 
ports to Empire countries. 

Let us look first at currency devalua¬ 
tion. 

Most of the trade agreements contain 
a specific clause permitting the United 
states to terminate the agreement if va¬ 
riations in the exchange rate between the 
currencies of the two countries becomes 
so substantial as to prejudice the indus¬ 
tries or commerce of the United States. 
The devaluation of certain European cur¬ 
rencies occurred at about the same time 
that France was forced to depreciate the 
franc at the end of September 1936 be¬ 
cause of a political and financial situa¬ 
tion which caused a flight of capital from 
that country. France went off the gold 
standard in July 1937, which was more 
than a year after the trade agreement 
with the United States became effective. 

Netherland, Swiss, and Ceechoslovak- 
ian currencies were devaluated during 
September-October 1986, about 9 months 
after the effective dates of the agreements 
with the Netherlands and Switzerland 
and prior to the agreement with Czecho¬ 
slovakia. Swedish currency remained 
relatively atable from 1934 to the out¬ 
break of the war, as did Finnish cur¬ 
rency. The British poimd remained 
stable from January I, 1939, when the 
agreements became effective, until the 
outbreak of the war in Ihirope. Beiglnm 
is the only country where the signature 
and the.effectlve date of the agreement 
occurred almost sfinuttaneously with de¬ 
valuation of the currehey. of 

dltBcult toonomlo . and .financial condi¬ 
tions, that country devaluated its cur¬ 
rency at the end of March and 
the trade agreement became dfeeUve on 
May 1 of the same year. 
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Z>epreciation or de?aluation of cur- 
rencies does not meon^ that the conces¬ 
sions which we obtained are permanentlr 
canceled, or, as has sometimes been 
claimed, that exports of the depredated- 
currency country are necessarily stimu¬ 
lated and Imports retarded, even for a 
temporary period. In fact, currency de¬ 
predation has been much overrated as 
a means of stlmulatlns exports by the 
country embarking on depreciation. At 
the very most the advantages gained are 
temporary and accrue principally to the 
first few countries to devaluate. In¬ 
ternal prices of goods In international 
trade soon rise. In the country engaged 
In devaluation, to an amount which 
brings them into the same relation as 
before to prices of the same goods in 
other countries. The countries which 
devalued their currencies after the time 
when trade agreements were concluded 
with the United States were not the first, 
but the last, to take this step. To say 
that currency devaluation has been used 
to nullify concessions granted in trade 
agreements is a plain distortion of the 
facts. 

The sterling area dollar pool is an ar¬ 
rangement that has been necessitated by 
the war and which is definitely tem¬ 
porary. 

The countries participating in this ar¬ 
rangement-—the United Kingdom and 
all other British countries—except Can¬ 
ada and Newfoundland—and Egypt, 
Iraq, and Iceland—^have found it neces¬ 
sary to "'poor' their United States dollars 
for the purpose of buying military and 
civilian goods which are essential to the 
prosecution of the war. Dollars to these 
countries, in other words, are scarce and 
have had to be rationed for wartime 
purposes like all other scarce commodi¬ 
ties. The net effect, so far as the United 
States 1' concerned, has been to change 
the composition and the destination of 
our exports but not to decrease the total 
number of dollars spent for our goods. 
On the other hand, the resulting con- 
sen^tion of dollars has resulted in a 
smaller drain on lend-lease assistance 
than would otherwise have been the case. 

The uniformity of tone of many of the 
letters received and of much of the tes¬ 
timony heard is presumptive evidence 
that much of it was Inspired by a com¬ 
mon source. Almost invariaUy the tes¬ 
timony was based on fear of what might 
happen if tariff rates were reduced. 
Such fears were expressed in 1934 when 
the original act was passed. They were 
expressed again when It was renewed in 
1987. They were expressed still again in 
1940 and again in 1943. And they are 
still with us In 1945. Again and again 
we are told that the trade-agreements 
program is going to wreck the country. 
Only this time the opposition is willing 
to renew the act In Its original form for 
1 year, despite Its alleged unconstitu¬ 
tionality and their fears. 

• The fact Is that no one has been able 
to show that any Industry or producing 
Interest has suffered any substantial 
damage as a result of reductions In du¬ 
ties. In numerous cases where there 
have been Increases in imports there have 
been even greater Increases in domestic 


production. The opponents of the pro¬ 
gram are usually so absorbed In watch¬ 
ing percentage Increases in imports that 
they neglect altogether the usually small 
ratio of imports to domestic production. 

A favorite argument Is that American 
workers are unable to compete with the 
low-paid workers of foreign countries. 
If this were true, American industry and 
agriculture would have perished long 
ago, since wages—and profits, too, for 
that matter—are higher in this country 
than in almost every other country in 
the world. 

What these critics overlook is that the 
ability to compete does not depend upon 
wage rates. The significant thing is Cost 
per unit of output, and this depends only 
partly upon labor cost. The technologi¬ 
cal and managerial efficiency of Ameri¬ 
can industry is so great that unit costs 
in most lines are far lower than in for¬ 
eign countries. Not infrequently, be¬ 
cause of this, foreign Industrialists and 
labor complain to their governments that 
they are unable to compete with the 
highly efficient and highly paid labor of 
the United States. 

If this reasoning seems too theoretical 
it is only necessary to refer to the testi¬ 
mony of labor Itself on the point. Mr. 
James B. Carey, secretary-treasurer of 
the CIO. and Mr. Emil Rieve. general 
president of the Textile Workers Union 
of America, both appeared as witnesses 
in favor of this bill and gave strong sup¬ 
port to it. Mr. Carey said, in part: 

There are those who contend that the 
American standard of living would be lowered 
by admitting foreign imports into this coun¬ 
try; that American workers would be thrown 
out of jobs and that we could not compete 
with the low-prioed foreign goods produced 
under low-wage conditions. Here are the 
facts: The principal industries affected by 
imports are textiles, wood, paper and pulp 
industries, fishing, mining, and glass manu¬ 
facture. Only a relatively small proportion 
of American workers is in these industries, 
and of these only a limited number are 
directly affected by imports. 

The census of 1940 listed 45.000,000 per¬ 
sons as gainfully employed in construction 
and transportation, wholesale and retail 
trade, personal and professional services, 
finance, real estate, etc. Foreign competi¬ 
tion cannot and does not touch them. 
Tariffs give them no protection whatever. 
On the contrary, tariffs hurt them by reduc¬ 
ing the stream of commoditlee which they 
handle and increasing the cost of the goods 
which they buy as consumers. 

Eight million of the remaining 20.000,000 
workers were listed as farmers. Tbs vast 
majority of these 8,000.000 produce cotton, 
tobacco, rice, wheat, hogs, f^t, etc. All of 
them produce crops partially dependant 
upon foreign markets. The other thousands 
of farmers producing food which cannot ba 
exported are injured by the Inoreaaad price 
which protective tariffs place upon the goods 
which they buy. 

Twelve million workers of th e 45 JOOO.OOO 
are employed in manufacturing, mining, 
forestry, and fishing. Six million of these 
12.000,000 workers are employed In automo¬ 
tive and aircraft Industry, steel, electrical 
equipment, and other consumer durable 
goods—aU of them efficient export industries. 

Of the remaining gJOOO^iOO Woctars, the 
great majority are Indipdnilent of tariff 
protection. In the flat-glaai IndUCtry, for¬ 
eign competition is Umitsd prindpally to 
certain types of glass; in.texttiss much of 


the foreign competition affects goods in the 
Unmry class. In iron and steel, foreign com¬ 
petition is limited in the main to certain 
alloy products, in all of these lines, advances 
in American technology are reducing the 
potential competition. 

Biany foreign goods are at a competitive 
disadvantage with domestic goods. In ad¬ 
dition to overseas freight to the United 
States, they must pay the cost of transpor¬ 
tation to interior points; they must meet 
consumer preference as to style and quality; 
they must comply with sanitary pure food 
and other regulations, in addition to meet¬ 
ing competition of domestic goods which 
are advantageously located. And. above all, 
the machinery of the Tariff CkxnmlBsion un¬ 
der the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act is 
deslgzked to forestall destructive competi¬ 
tion. 

The maximum number of workers em- 
pU^ed in industries whose goods compete 
with similar goods produced abroad is little 
more than 2,000,000. American workers thus 
are affected to a very limited degree by tar¬ 
iffs whereas all workers as consumers are 
Injured by high tariffs. 

Nor have American farmers suffered 
from trade agreements. Rather have 
they benefited from the concessions ob¬ 
tained for their exports. 

As shown in a recent study by the 
American Farm Bureau Federation, the 
total acreage equivalent of imports of 
competitive agricultural products during 
the period 1928-29 to 1933-34 decreased 
2,900,000 acres as compared with a de¬ 
cline of 21.000.000 acres for agricultural 
exports. In the crop year 1937-38 the 
acreage equivalent of competitive agri¬ 
cultural imports was 531,000 acres less 
than In 1933-34. while that of agricul¬ 
tural exports was 7.014,000 acres greater 
than 1933-34. In the crop year 1938-39 
the acreage equivalent of the principal 
agricultural exports of the United States 
was 28.375.000 acres, which was nearly 
four times the acreage equivalent of the 
principal competitive agricultural im¬ 
ports in that year. 

In 1938 and 1939, United States agri¬ 
cultural exports to nontrade-agreement 
countries averaged 15 percent less than 
in 1934 and 1935, as compared with an 
increase of 50 percent in agricultural ex¬ 
ports to trade-agreement countries. 
Concessions have been obtained by the 
United States on industrial products 
which accounted for 48 percent of the 
total value of United States agricultural 
exports in that year. Concessions have 
been obtained by the United States from 
agreement countries on 73 percent of 
ttieir agricultural imports from this 
country as compared with 48 percent of 
their nonagricultural Imports. 

Normally, almost half of all of our 
exports are agricultural products. That 
producers of many major agricultural 
products are heavily dependent upon ex- 
markets Is shown by the following 
percentages showing the share of do¬ 
mestic production normally exported; 
Wheat. 20 percent; tobacco. 40 percent: 
dried apricot, 60 percent; cotton, 50 
percent; prunes, 50 percent; pears, 20 
percent; lard, 40 percent; raisins, 35 per¬ 
cent; and apples, 15 percent. 

It would be disastrous if we were to 
go back to the old system of embargo 
tarillR and trade wars. Foreign outlets 
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of suxplus agricultural products would be 
lost and there would be enormous sur¬ 
pluses or drastic restrictions on produc¬ 
tion of such commodities. Producers of 
these surplus commodities would shift to 
the production of other commodities such 
as dairy products, beef cattle, and fruits 
and vegetables, producers of which would 
then encounter stiff competition. The 
loss of export markets would react on 
industrial production and reduce indus¬ 
trial emplosnnent, and American farmers 
would suffer by reason of the smaller 
purchasing power of American laborers. 

Agricultural production in the United 
States has been increasing, but unless the 
export market for many basic farm prod¬ 
ucts is enlarged after the present war 
there will be a permanent reduction in 
farm output and a permanent reduction 
in income for millions of farmers. It is 
more important for the American farmer 
to have profitable markets for his total 
production than to have exclusive access 
to a domestic market too restricted to 
give him an income sufficient to main¬ 
tain a decent standard of living. 

The opponents of the Doughton bill 
have not been able to present a single 
soimd argument against it. Such argu¬ 
ments as they have given have been 
based upon fear of what might happen 
and upon statistics that are largely spe¬ 
cious and seemingly devised more to 
confuse the issue than to clarify it. 

President Truman has made clear the 
need for the additional authority which 
section 2 of the bill calls for. Without 
such authority, the renewal of the act as 
it now stands would be mere window- 
dressing. Were it not so the opponents, 
who deep down in their heart of hearts 
are unalterably opposed to tariff reduc¬ 
tions, would not agree to a simple re¬ 
newal for 1 year. 

This issue cuts deep into our postwar 
planning. The trade-agreements pro¬ 
gram is a symbol—a symbol of interna¬ 
tional economic cooperation—and if its 
renewal on an active basis is rejected it 
wiU be taken to mean that this country 
Is determined to repeat its mistakes of 
the 1920*s. The Christian Science Moni¬ 
tor. speaking editorially on May 17, ex¬ 
pertly summarized the issues as follows: 

The American people are being treated to 
a weird spectacle of political contortion by 
the Republican Party's leadership in Con¬ 
gress. Its chieftains met with President 
Truman shortly after his nomination and 
pledged their cooperation In efforts to ob¬ 
tain permanent peace. Yet Republican 
members of the House Ways and Means Com¬ 
mittee have Just voted solidly against re¬ 
newal of the Hull Trade Agreements Act. 
Thus the OOP leadership is in the impossi¬ 
ble position of smiling on efforts to encourage 
friendly world relations and turning its back 
on them at the same time. 

For the reciprocal trade policy is Impor¬ 
tant to world peace. This is recognized In 
the United States Chamber of Commerce's 
endorsement of the present biU. * * • 
Most students of government recall how 
American tariffs hampered Europe's pay¬ 
ment of its v^ar debts with manufactured 
goods and raw materials. The tariffs shut 
off Europe's chief market and helped to bring 
on the world depression. Europe retaliated 
with prohibitive import duties of its own<— 
and economic warfare fostered the war we 
have been fighting. 

Congress has only until June 12 to renew 
the Trade Agreements Act. Can a Congress¬ 


man hope to promote world prosperity—con¬ 
sequently peace—by maintaining forbidding 
tariff walls about his own country? Can he 
be a cooperatlonlst for peace and a tariff 
isolationist at the same moment? 

The hlgh-tariff proponents are economic 
isolationists. They say, "We want to sell to 
the world, but we won't buy an]rthlng we can 
produce ourselves." One might think that 
the lesson of the twenties and the thirties, 
when America drained the world of most of 
Its gold and buried it in the ground, would 
have been sufficient. When Europe had no 
more gold to pay out. it could buy no more 
American products—^and the factories began 
to close. The United States, in a modem, 
close-knit world, found it could not be self- 
sufficient. 

Must America, and the world, go through 
new tariff wars? Do the tariff isolationists 
in Congress realize that the effect of an¬ 
other set of prohibitive import duties might 
furnish an excuse for future fanatic na¬ 
tionalists to sow the dragon's teeth of hatred 
and war? The Republican Part/ leaders in 
Washington should awaken. The Republi¬ 
cans in Congress would do well to resume 
the wise stand they took in 1943, when a 
majority of them voted to renew the re¬ 
ciprocal agreements. 

The Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act has 
proved itself of real benefit in promoting in¬ 
ternational commerce. It can help to 
strengthen the foundations of the new peace 
structure being laid at San Francisco. The 
14-to-11 vote of the Ways and Means Com¬ 
mittee Indicates that the administration may 
be able to push through the renewal—In¬ 
cluding increased tariff-reduct Ion powers for 
the President—even without Republican sup¬ 
port and despite certain Democratic hlgh- 
tariff recalcitrants. But the Republican lead¬ 
ership will enhance its reputation and serve 
the public well If it brings its followers into 
line. Those of both parties whose hearts are 
in the effort to promote world amity will 
Join In extending the life of the Hull Act. 

Because I believe that economic se¬ 
curity is the handmaiden of peace; be¬ 
cause I believe that freer international 
trade will mean an expanding world 
economy, and because I believe that our 
own economic well-being is definitely 
linked with foreign commerce, I am giv¬ 
ing my wholehearted support to the 
Doughton bill. 

I was elected to the Congress on the 
Democratic platform of 1932, which 
promised a reciprocal trade agreements 
program. The Democratic Party lived 
up to that campaign promise. In Janu¬ 
ary 1940, in requesting the Congress to 
renew the Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act» President Roosevelt said; 

The social and economic forces which have 
been mismanaged abroad until they have re¬ 
sulted in revolution, dictatorship, and war 
are the same as those which we here are 
struggling to adjust peacefully at home. 

It was with far-sighted wisdom that the 
framers of the Consytution brought to¬ 
gether in one magnificent phrase three great 
concepts—common defense, general welfare, 
and domestic tranquillity. 

To say that the domestic well-being of 
130,000.000 Americans Is deeply affected by 
the well-being or the ill-being of the popu¬ 
lations of other nations is only to recognize 
in world affairs the truth we all accept in 
home affairs. 

If in any local unit—a city, county. State, 
or region—^low standards of living are per¬ 
mitted to continue, the level of the civiliza¬ 
tion of the entire Nation will be puUed down¬ 
ward. 

The identical principle extends to the rest 
of a civilized world. But there are those who 
wishfuUy insist, in Innocence or ignorance, 
«r both, that the United Statea of America as 


a self-contained unit can live happily and 
prosperously, its future secure, Inside a high 
wall of isolation while, outside, the rest of 
civilization and the commerce and culture 
of mankind are shattered. 

We must look ahead and see the effect on 
our future generations if world trade is con¬ 
trolled by any nation or group of nations 
which sets up that control through military 
force. 

For many years after the World War blind 
economic selfishness in most countries, in¬ 
cluding our own, resulted in a destructive 
mine field of trade restrictions which blocked 
the chAunols of commerce among nations. 
This policy was one of the contributing 
causes of existing wars. It dammed up vast 
unsalable surpluses, helping to bring about 
unemployment and suffering in the United 
States and everywhere else. 

The old conditions of world trade made 
for no enduring peace; and when the time 
comes, the United States must use its in¬ 
fluence to open up the trade channels of 
the world in order that no nation need 
feel compelled in later days to seek by force 
of arms what It can well gain by peaceful 
conference. For this purpose we need the 
Trade Agreements Act even more than when 
it was passed. 

I emphasize the leadership which this 
Nation can take when the time comes for 
a renewal of world peace. Such an influ¬ 
ence will be greatly weakened if this Gov¬ 
ernment becomes a dog in the manger of 
trade selfishness. 

In asking last fall to be placed in 
charge of the destinies of our Nation, the 
Republican candidate for the Presidency 
not only endorsed the reciprocal trade 
agreements program, but he termed it 
a Republican program that had been 
ably carried out by Mr. Hull. He pointed 
with pride to the Republican platform 
of 1944, which said: 

We believe, however, that peace and secur¬ 
ity do not depend upon the sanction of force 
alone, but should prevail by virtue of recip¬ 
rocal Interests and spiritual values recognized 
in those security agreements. * * * 

We shall seek, in our relations with other 
nations, conditions calculated to promote 
World-Wide economic stability, not only for 
the sake of the world, but also to the end 
that our own people may enjoy a high level 
of employment in an increasingly prosperous 
world. • • • 

If the postwar world is to be properly or¬ 
ganized, a great extension of world trade will 
be necessary to repair the wastes of war and 
build an enduring peace. The Republican 
Party, always remembering that its primary 
obligation, which must be fulfilled, is to otir 
own workers, our own farmers, and our own 
industry, pledges that it will Join with others 
in leadership in every cooperative effort to 
remove unnecessary and destructive barriers 
to international trade. 

Far be it from me to attempt to tell 
my Republican colleagues how they 
should vote on the pending bill. It is 
for them to judge whether or not they 
are bound to their platform promises 
of 1944. I can merely add that if they 
feel that they are not bound they will 
be wasting their time to insert another 
plank on the subject of cooperative ef¬ 
fort to remove unnecessary and destruc¬ 
tive barriers to international trade In 
their 1948 platform. 

“By their fruits ye shall know them.” 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Why did the State Department ask for 
an additional 50-percent bargaining 
power if they are not going to use it? 
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Mr. ROIBSRTSON of VixviiilA. The 
reason the State Department asked for 
the additional 60 percent is they expect 
to use some of it They told us they did 
not eipeet to use all of it, but if they do 
not get the additional bargaining power 
in the event any future trade agreement 
was negotiated, the cut would have to be 
made on the highly competitive items 
which they did not want to cut and 
which in previous agreements have not 
been cut to the point where anyone was 
injured. My friend, the gentleman from 
Minnesota, i^d that every time a witness 
came before the committee complaining 
of the reciprocal trade agreement, the 
gentleman from Virginia would ask him, 
“Have you been hurt?” and esM^h time the 
witness would have to answer “No.” 
That is true. But the gentleman from 
Minnesota did not give you the real rea¬ 
son why the witness had to answer “No.” 
because the witness knew if he did not 
answer in the negative I would insert in 
the record the truth of the fact that 
“no” was the only correct answer that 
could be given. No. they have not been 
hurt. All through the testimony in op¬ 
position to the bill and in all the corre¬ 
spondence we have had on the bill, like 
a silver thread among the gold there 
runs this thought, “We are afraid of 
what you are going to do to us in the 
future.” No, they have not been hurt 
yet. They say. “No. we are not economic 
isolationists,” They say, “Yes, we are 
for freer world trade. But we want to 
tie your hands down for fear of what you 
may do to us in the future.” 

Mr. GILLESPIE. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Virginia. I yield 
to the gentleman from Colorado. 

Mr. GILLESPIE. I have a great many 
letters from the A. F. of L. and they are 
very much opposed to this measure. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Virginia. I did 
not mean to say they were unanimously 
for it. 

Mr. GILLESPIE. They are unani¬ 
mously against it in my district. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Virginia. There 
are many units of the A. r. of L. for it. 
Two of the best witnesses we had be¬ 
fore our committee were A. F. of L. men. 
The railroad woricers want to haul the 
goods. We had another witness from 
the A. F. of L. who gave very strong 
testimony. Mr. Matthew Woll is vice 
president of the A. F. of L. He came be¬ 
fore us in opposition to the bill but he 
distinctly said he did not speak for the 
A. F. of L.. that he spoke for the Ameri¬ 
can Wage Earners Protection Confer¬ 
ence, which appears to be a small or¬ 
ganization of his own. We asked him 
how many members that organization 
had and we never could find out. He 
said he had so many in the printing 
union, to Which he belonged, but we 
never could find out how many there 
were. 

Mr. BRBHM. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Virginia. I yield 
to the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. BREHM. I wonder if the genUe- 
man testifying for the CIO referred in 
any way to the shoe industry in Ameri¬ 
ca, which X understand are practically 
all CTO union controlled. A short time 


back the shoe factories in my district^ 
were down and the workers blamed it 
primarily upon the fact that shoes came 
in from Czechoslovakia all complete ex¬ 
cept for the tacking on of the heel. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Virginia. I do 
not know who testified about shoes: how¬ 
ever, it was brought'out that at no time 
has the importation of shoes ever 
amounted to 2 percent of the domestic 
production. There were some fancy 
ladles* shoes brought in frozri Czecho¬ 
slovakia, but the war soon put an end 
to that. We always exported in dollars 
10 to 15 times the value of the imports. 
During the time that much complaint 
was made about the imports from 
Czechoslovakia the domestic consump¬ 
tion of shoes rose from about 300,000,000 
pair to over 400,000,000 pair. With our 
present national income we could pos¬ 
sibly consume five or six hundred million 
pair if we did not have given an air¬ 
plane stamp to get them. 

Mr. BREHM. The thing that 
prompted my question was that during 
the time the shoe factory was down In 
my own home town. I saw and cashed 
many of their pay checks which were 
as low as $3.61 for 2 weeks' work and 
the shoe-factory workers at that time 
were blaming the shoes that came in 
from foreign countries in competition to 
our American-made shoes, for their low 
wages and lack of work. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Virginia. The 
position of the CIO was that, it was 
unanimously for this measure, even so 
far as the textile industry was con¬ 
cerned which had complained the most. 
It was unanimously for this bill. Various 
big units like the Railroad Brotherhood, 
for which !ylr. Harrison spoke, was for 
the bill. He made one of the best wit¬ 
nesses We had before us. Although he 
said he left school when he was in the 
6th grade, he is a man that made good 
use of his time since he left school. 
And he was pommeled from one end of 
that committee table to the other by the 
opponents of this bill but they did not 
make any headway with him. 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the 
gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. 
BaileyI. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, in for¬ 
mulating a tariff policy, we have to con¬ 
tend with a problem peculiarly out 
own—the high standard of American 
life—which, expressed in terms of any 
money in comparison to an ounce of 
gold, shows we are willing to pay more 
for services and merchandise than any 
other country in the world. 

Such a status, Mr. Chairman, Is an 
invitation for the rest of the world to 
sell its goods, produced by means of 
cheaper labor, in our higher-priced mar¬ 
kets, and of necessity, for the protection 
of our industry and our labor, we must 
adopt a tariff plan to cope with that 
situation. 

We have endured the consequences of 
two World Wars, both having as their 
basic cause unsatisfactory economic and 
trade relations among the most civilized 
nations of the world. We do not have 
to look far for the cause of World War 
n. It is fully descried in HItiar's book. 


Blein Kampf, in which the allegedly now 
dead Fuehrer openly exposed his plan to 
make Germany the only industrial 
nation in Europe, if not in the entire 
world. 

Our attitude on the tariff will, there¬ 
fore, be highly instrumental in the 
future, as it has been in the past, in 
causing or preventing future wars. We 
are now enjoying a type of wartime 
prosperity—hut at what price? It would 
be indeed unfortunate if in the future 
our ingenuity were capable of producing 
only a system of international trade in 
which prosperity could be enjoyed in its 
highest degree under wartime conditions. 

Immediately after this war unsettled 
periods of trading with any given nation 
can be foreseen. The acuteness of the 
disturbances in the trading will neces¬ 
sarily be the most severe we have ever 
experienced. There will be devaluation 
and repudiation of the value of existing 
moneys in foreign nations; there is now 
and will be misery of an indescribable 
nature, making for a still lower standard 
of living than the one experienced before 
the war: there will be an accum'ilation 
and concentration of all possible and 
imaginary trade disturbances; there will 
be trade hindrances for longer or shorter 
periods of time, according to the time 
needed by each country to put itself on 
a basis which has a semblance of nor¬ 
malcy. 

It will be necessary not only for the 
foreign countries but also for us to work 
on a budget, regulating our Imports and 
exports, our debts and credits, so that we 
know at all times what we are doing and 
where we stand, and so that we, too, 
will be able, sooner or later, to come back 
to somewhat normal conditions. 

Under our present tariff system there 
has grown up in this country mass pro¬ 
duction in many lines of industry. 
Whether this system is beneficial or not 
I am not discussing, but it must be 
apparent that under this system, with 
our present economic set-up, we will be 
impotent to provide necessary employ¬ 
ment for kU fuming war veterans and 
other workers who will be out of employ¬ 
ment when the war emergency passes. 
Particularly will this be true if we sacri¬ 
fice one American industry in an effort 
to give other nations buying power to 
mable them to purchase the exported 
products of some other American in¬ 
dustry. My native State of West Vir¬ 
ginia, now the leading glass producing 
State in the Union, protests being made 
the guinea pig for such an experiment. 

The present trade agreements do not 
limit the amounts of any given article 
that can be imported, and in many cases 
we have observed that, due to this fact, 
we are uncertain regarding the quantity 
a foreign exporter of a given commodity 
will throw on our markets. Very often 
as little as 10 percent or less of an im¬ 
ported competitive article ruins the price 
structure of both the imported and the 
domestically produced equivalent article. 

KAin>-CLA8S IMDUSTRT 

United States manufacturers of hand¬ 
made glassware are fully cognizant of 
the •necessity of stimulating foreign 
trade. They are not interested in creat¬ 
ing tariff banders Just for the purpose of 
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eliminating competition. All they are 
seeking is the equal opportunity of selling 
ware made by American workmen at 
American labor rates as is provided for¬ 
eign manufacturers using foreign labor 
at low foreign wage rates. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman. wUl 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BAILEY. I yield. 

Mr. KNUTSON. The gentleman is 
making a very fine statement. Does the 
gentleman know of a single country that 
does not give all necessary protection to 
its own industries? 

Mr. BAILEY. I think the gentleman’s 
question will be answered as I proceed. 

In 1944 the hand-made glass table, 
ornamental, and stemware industry was 
estimated at $19,400,000 at factory sell¬ 
ing-price levels. The illuminating glass¬ 
ware business for the same year was 
about $11,000,000, making in all a total 
of approximately $30,000,000 during the 
war years for the hand-made group for 
which I plead. In normal times—for 
instance, in 1939—the United States bi¬ 
ennial census of manufacturers record 
this business as $20,700,000. This repre¬ 
sents a 50-percent wartime expansion, 
with added workers. 

Manufacturers of this ware are lo- 
cated—in order of their importance—in 
West Virginia, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Indi¬ 
ana, New York, Oklahoma, and Cali¬ 
fornia. There are a few factories in 
other States. These plants, numbering 
76. are predominantly in small towns and 
cities, as follows: 


Towns or ctties 

Companies: with a population 

21 __- 6.000 and under 

14. 6.001 to 10,000 

21. 10,001 to 26,000 

10. 25.001 to 60,000 

10_ over 50,000 


Fifty-Six of these plants are located in 
cities and towns having a population of 
25,000 and under. Most of the factories 
practically support the community, and 
if they do not operate, local retailers and 
service establishments immediately are 
in distress. If the plants are shut down 
for any reason, disaster overtakes these 
small communities, because in many in¬ 
stances the glass plant is the sole manu¬ 
facturing establishment in the area. My 
congressional district alone has 9 such 
plants and West Virginia has a total 
of 19. 

Glass working is an art. A glass work¬ 
er only becomes skilled after years of 
arduous training. The development of 
skilled and expert workers in the manual 
arts is fundamentally intelligent. 

What would our own military have 
done during the war without skilled 
glassworkers? Where would we have ob¬ 
tained tubes for radar and radio, lenses 
for range finders, battery jars for tele¬ 
phone units, and the innumerable other 
complex instruments used in the prose¬ 
cution of the war? No ship could have 
sailed safely without fresenal lenses and 
other glass parts for signal apparatus. 
Our Medical Corps could not have func¬ 
tioned without the hundreds of glass 
units required by them. 

Shall we permit this industry to die 
because of its inability to compete with 
low foreign wages? Shall we discontinue 
the training of skilled workmen? Shall 


we discontinue technological research 
which has been of such great value to our 
Army and Navy? If we do so. where will 
the hundreds of glass parts used by the 
Army and Navy and the Coast Guard 
come from? How then, can we properly 
meet our national-defense problem? 

There always has been a hand-made 
glassware Industry in this country. Since 
1878 the great majority of the skilled 
handworkers have bargained collective¬ 
ly with their employers, building mutual 
understanding of the needs of their in¬ 
dustry and a cooperative policy for its 
welfare. The glass worker, being an in¬ 
telligent person and a good citizen gen¬ 
erally. has endeavored to negotiate and 
establish wage scales which will permit 
him to live and rear his family on that 
standard of living in which we Ameri¬ 
cans express pride so frequently. These 
wages are the largest single factor in the 
cost of our product. The industry, in its 
long record of collective bargaining, has 
voluntarily built standards which the 
Government has been seeking for the 
past decade to establish by law. 

The greatest menace over the years to 
the maintenance of that living standard 
to which the glassworker aspires has 
been the importation of hand-made 
glassware into our markets from the low- 
wage, foreign factories. The importa¬ 
tion of low-priced wares need supply but 
a comparatively small percentage of the 
domestic market to set a price standard 
which becomes destructive of jobs for the 
employees and of production and profit 
of the employers. The Tariff Commis¬ 
sion reports for 1940, covering the period 
Immediately preceding World War II, 
shows foreign imports averaged approxi¬ 
mately 23 percent of the gross domestic 
productio n. 

Mr. KNUTSON, Mr. Chairman; will 
the gentleman 3 deld at that point? 

Mr. BAILEY. I yield. 

Mr. KNUTSON. I believe it was Mr. 
Clayton who gave his opinion to the com¬ 
mittee that where an industry was inef¬ 
ficient and could not compete they could 
go into something else. Will the gentle¬ 
man tell me where the glass workers who 
are 40. 50, and 60 years of age, who have 
been working at that trade all their lives, 
can go to seek employment in some other 
industry? 

Mr. BAILEY. Frankly, I cannot in¬ 
form the gentleman, because I do not 
know myself. 

Mr. KNUTSON. I do not believe they 
know either. Furthermore it would turn 
those towns into ghost towns. 

Mr. BAILEY. The average pay in 1944 
for the hand-made glassware industry 
was approximately 80 cents per hour, 
having increased from an industry aver¬ 
age of 65 cents in 1939. This 23-percent 
Increase has been necessary in order to 
keep the industry in line with increases 
made in competitive occupations. These 
wage rates are justified in view of the 
years of training required to develop the 
unusual skill needed to make glassware. 
Our labor costs In this country are a 
large percentage of total cost and we 
know It Is Impossible to sell hand-made 
glassware In this country In competition 
with foreign-made ware unless our wages 
are equalised In some way with the low 
wages paid In foreign countries. 


The latest Information available on 
wages paid In foreign countries is from 
the international labor reports. They 
were the average totals for the clay, pot¬ 
tery, and glass Industries. The years 
varied. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BAILEY. I yield. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. Czecho¬ 
slovakia. under the tariff regulations, 
was shipping their shoes into tills coun¬ 
try in great volume, particularly wom¬ 
en’s novelty shoes. Eighteen factories 
out of the 28 in one of the cities in my 
district were closed down because they 
could not compete, could not even pro¬ 
duce a shoe in the factory for what it 
was sold for on the market having been 
made in Czechoslovakia. 

Mr. BAILEY. I am interested In the 
glass Industry, not particularly in the 
shoe industry, and I trust I will not be 
interrupted again, because I only have 
15 minutes. 

The information secured is as follows: 


Country 

Year 

Averaye rato 


1037 

14.73 eenf s per hour. 
13.93 cents yirr hour. 
Male, $17.(12; female, 
$7.(ifi |i«*r week. 

Al>out 27 rents per 
hour. 

Male, 02.7 rents; fre 


1D3P 

Great Jiritain. 

1U41 

Bwedeti (cfltlmntc)...—- 

1038 

Japan... 

1030 

United States. 

1030 

nude, 20.K rents pu- 
day. 

06 cents i)er hour. 

80 cents per hour. 


1044 


Most foreign factories work 45 hours 
per week in normal times, and some 
more than that. In this country, we 
average about 37 hours per week in nor¬ 
mal times, and some more than that. 
These increased hours of operation in 
foreign factories cut down their unit cost 
as compared with United States fac¬ 
tories 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from West Virginia has ex¬ 
pired. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield the gentleman an additional 10 
minutes. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, we 
compete not only with the organized 
glass manufacturer abroad, but also 
with hundreds of workers who produce 
or decorate glassware in their own 
homes. It is not uncommon to find an 
entire family, including young children, 
working on glass in their own homes. 
Obviously, we cannot meet the competi¬ 
tion of this ’"sweatshop” labor and pay 
wages to maintain the American stand¬ 
ard of living. Unless, of course, the 
Government wants to go in for a plan 
of subsidies representing the difference 
In labor costs at home and those of our 
foreign competitors. 

In the matter of subsidies it might be 
well to point out at this time that this 
was a part of the Japanese economic 
set-up. In the early 1930’s the Imperial 
Government subsidized the Japanese 
glass industry through their merchant 
marine by paying the entire freight cost 
from Japan to our western sea coast 
ports. By this scheme they were able 
to practically drive the American hand¬ 
glass Industry out of business. When 
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Hpm .ImMM Muschiurlft and aelaed 
*ft » ngha i they were tcweed to divert 
lacmtlea to iwartlme ac- 
ilKlttea and tlia. Amertean iiand'^glass 
iwluiitnr made a smarkaide recove r y 
iMt a«lor tn ttie oedlivi^ of World 
Wdr IL 

iii ai i Sy ^jl^^toreei one to 

teBwMe the enaotment of redproeal 
trade xriatUmt with Japan* ■»«T***Hi*r if 
the aeindidea ave to cover elaaeware. 

mm /now exiat three aettve trade 
a ge e eipettt e te whieh the tariff rates on 
hand-made aiaaaware have been reduced. 
They are the trade aexeement with 
Swedeamadeon Aiiguat e. 1935, in which 
the tariff onwlasa having a value of $4 
or more in the country 6f origin was cut 
trcm 33 to 90 pereent; the United King¬ 
dom trade agreement, effective January 
1* 1090, in which table and ornamental 
glassware, cut or engraved, having a 
vi^ of $1 or more in country of origin, 
wascut froeiao to4e percent; and in the 
iwoeot Mexloan trade agreement, effec¬ 
tive January 90.1049, bubble glass, which 
to not made to any extent by manufac¬ 
turers In this country, the tariff rate 
was cut from 60 to 30 peroent. Under 
bill H. a 3663, now H. R. 9340, these 
trade-agreement rates could be cut in 
half if the negotiating committee found 
it advlsaMe to do so. In addition to the 
now active trade agreements, many types 
of glassware were reduced in the Csecho- 
sldvakian trade agreement which became 
effective April le. 1080, and was terml- 
nated by the Pretodent on April 23,1990, 
due to Oennan aggression. In that 
trade agreement, the followittg glass 
tartSs were reduced Insofar as they apply 
to the table and illuminating glaseware 
industry: 



1930 tarifl 
rates 

Cuts rando 
to Cseoh* 
oriovak* 
iau trade 
airree- 
mont 

Haod-mide polMMd table, 

kltoheo, stamwaca, tumblont, 

ate... 

Ftrctntad 

wdwtm 

90 

Ptreentod 

rtUartm 

60 

Automatic iiiBabtoa>maile un* 
poKsbed glam tabb, fcHofaeit. 
atanwaro, tumblers, etc. 

eo 

25 

Itturntnatlng giaisware: 

Shades aDd refleoton. 

70 

g 

I,anip dilmneys. 

65 

Priatot, glaas chandeliers, 

ate. --- __- 

60 

80 


GO 

46 




The subcommittee to to be commended 
for its efforts to relieve the hand-glass 
industry by writing into the proposed 
legtalatlon a provision that in future re- 
ciprooal treaties with Caechoslovakia, 
affecting glassware, the negotiations 
shall be predicated on the schedule of 
the 1990 Tariff Act and not on the ad¬ 
justed rates contained in the treaty of 
1093 with the Gsechs, which was abro¬ 
gated by Preeident Roosevelt in 1930 
when Hitler took over their country. 
This means that if H. R mz^now H. R. 
0a03-4i/appioved IwCongsess the glass- 
emre schedule, mUa: $m competition 
from GSeecboslovmkia is ooncemed, could 
net be reduced, below 30 peremt of the 
30 pereiot ad valorem rate in the 1090 
aet; If the nagotiatofe allow the full 50 


peroent, it would be exactly the same as 
the reduced rate in the abrogated treaty 
of 1090, 

2n .addtttmi to the four above-men* 
t i nned trade agreements* the reduction 
on tariff in hand-made slasnrare has 
been oonsMtorad in negotiating the agiWH 
saente wtoh Argentina andHelghim, but 
no reduottonewem made in them. Yen 
can readily see that glassware has been 
underdtocnKion quite tequently in past 
trade a gr e e m ents. 

If H. R; 1353-oow H. R. 934a-~to ap¬ 
proved, carrying the added 50 pereent 
differentialc, the negotiating committee, 
if they desire, could cut three rates on 
glassware, as follows: 

Thirty perce n t in the Swedish trade 
agreement to 15 percent. 

Poity-flve permt in the United King¬ 
dom trade agr ee m e n t to 32% percent. 

Thirty pere e nt in the Mexican trade 
agreement to 15 peroent. 

If trade agreements reduce tariffs and 
encourage foreign manufacturers to sell 
large quantities of hand-made glassware 
in this country, the United States manu¬ 
facturers arc denied a large portion of 
the domestic market and have no way of 
making up the losses in export trade. 
Such a procedure eventually would lead 
to the ruin of a large number of United 
States hand-made glassware manufac¬ 
turers. 

Should the Congress deem it advisable 
and necessary to extend the present 
Trade Agreements Act as it now is writ¬ 
ten. I submit the following suggestions 
lor amending it: 

(a) Make it mandatory to include in 
all future agreements an injury clause 

to that cofitiatnipd in th e 
trade agreement, article XI. This ar¬ 
ticle provides for the withdrawal of any 
tariff concessions, in whole or in part, by 
either party, if injury to either party 
reeults. Ihis amendment would provide 
a procedure for rectifying injuries to in- 
chistrles, an Important deficiency which 
BOW exlets in the Trade Agreements Act. 

(b) Anotittr amendment: The act 
riiould designate an unbiased agency be¬ 
fore Which an injured industry can state 
its grievanoes and, if substantiated, it 
should be mandatory for the President to 
change the trade agreement which has 
caused the injury, in accordance with 
article XI of the Mexican trade agree¬ 
ment 

SKSBT-0LA88 XNDT7BTXT 

Sheet glass, commonly known as win¬ 
dow glass, is the glass generally itoed 
throughout the world for glaring dwfdil- 
Ing-house windows, factory ricylli^ts^ 
conservatories, and greenhieiises. It to 
also used for picture frames, to Rball 
mirrors, for watch oryriete, riOd to Sub¬ 
stantial quantities to the manufacture of 
safety glass for automobiles and air¬ 
planes. 

The great bulk of the wbrUto riieet 
glass is produced ip a ii# cobbtHes— 
the United States, Brigiunl, Cbsehoolo- 
vakia. the Soviet Utoloit ^Ottpan. Ger¬ 
many, the United KOmdim^ smOMmee. 
Exports from these etohb coUntiles, 
which averaged i^out orie-lialf bttHon 
pounds annually during the decade be¬ 
fore World War XI* eompilie virtually 


the total international trade in sheet 
glass. 

The worid's capacity for producing 
ahaat ghuu to estimated at five to six 
bmbm pounds annually. About one-fifth 
^ihto eapacity to in the United States, 
wbtoh i eiadx In production. United States 
expects of riieet glass, however, have 
been al minor importance, amounting 
caetomarfly to less than l percent of its 
e n t put m oontnud, Belgium and 
GbeoliaelePBkia, which count heavily on 
the esBpoitatlen of arlass to obtain for¬ 
eign cBriumge, usually export over 75 
pmeito of their total Induction. Of the 
totri^ e aepoct i of ahaei ideas during the 
10 years pseoedtog the present war, these 
two countries auppHed about 70 peroent. 

Coet-of-production differentials, tar¬ 
iffs and barter agreements* patents and 
cartels* ah had a part in determining 
the prewar ixTtematlooal trade in sheet 
glass. Por several years before the war 
Suropaan producscs Jmd maintained as¬ 
sociations or cartris which exercised 
strict control tfmr production, price poli¬ 
cies. and sales to both domestic and ex¬ 
port mariceta. Some of the members of 
the cartels had financial and patent con¬ 
nections with certain producers in the 
United States. Foreign producers some¬ 
times received licenses to use American 
manufacturing processes on condition 
that they would not export glass to the 
United States. Similar restrictions may 
have been imposed upon United States 
exports by foreign holders of patents 
used in this country. Partly by means 
of such agreements, a large part of the 
world’s production and an even larger 
part of the world trade in sheet glass 
in recent prewar years was controlled 
hy six interrelated companies—two in the 
United States, two in Belgium, one in 
France, and one in England. This con¬ 
trol may have had more eftoct on inter¬ 
national trade than that exerted by cus¬ 
toms tariffs. 

The sheet-glass industry of the United 
States comprises 7 companies having 13 
meehanieaiUy equipped plants in Penn¬ 
sylvania* Weefe Vlr^a, Ohio. Indiana, 
Oklahoma^ Arkansas, and Louisiana; it 
ee pB e septB an investment of twenty-five 
to tbirtir milUoii dollars and furnishes 
emplayment for 8,000 workers. Three 
companies, the Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Ok, the Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co., 
and the American Window Glass Co., 
operating 8 plants, account for over 76 
percent of the total output. The first two 
named companies produce over half of 
the total output in 5 plants. They are 
also large producers of plate glass, chem¬ 
icals, plastics, paints, cement, and other 
building materials. 

Since 1930 sheet glass has been pro¬ 
duced in Belgium almost exclusively by 
the three different sheet-drawing ma¬ 
chine methods of mamffacture now used 
generally throughout the wdfld. The 
productive capacity of one large plant 
at Moll in northern Belgium, employing 
the American Ubbey-Owens or Colburn 
process, to more than sufficient to supply 
the dmnestle. requirements of Belgium. 
Another plant located at Zeebrugge in 
western Belgium uses the American 
Ptttd>argh plate process, and 10 or more 
plants to toe southern section of the 
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country between Mamur and Mons use 
the Fourcault process. 

The introduction into Belgium of the 
Ubbey-Owens method of producing sheet 
glass was brought about in the early 
1920’s by the formation of the Com- 
pagnie Internationale Pour la Fabrica¬ 
tion Mecanique du Verre—^Mecaniver. 
This corporation was established by a 
group of Belgian financiers—Solvay in¬ 
terests, also manufacturers of chemi^ 
cals—^in collaboration with the Libbey- 
Owens-Ford Glass Co., of the United 
States, and was given the exclusive right 
of exploiting in Europe the Libbey- 
Owens process of manufacture. A large 
number of subsidiary companies were 
organized and plants were erected by 
them in France. Germany, Spain, Italy, 
and Switzerland. The parent company 
in Belgium shipped to all markets except 
the United States. It had been agreed 
with the American Llbbey-Owens-Ford 
Co., that neither the main Belgium com¬ 
pany nor any of its subsidiaries would 
export to the United States any sheet 
glass produced by this process. 

The decrease in exports resulting from 
the world depression in the 1930*s led 
to further centralized control in the Bel¬ 
gium sheet-glass industry. The Four¬ 
cault plants, which already had a com¬ 
mon sales organization, were amalga¬ 
mated in 1930 into the Union des Ver- 
reries Mecaniques Beiges, embracing 13 
plants. In 1932 these two groups of 
Belgian producers—Union and Mecani- 
ver—reached an agreement whereby the 
Union was allocated 70 percent of the 
Belgian output and Mecaniver 30 per¬ 
cent; 

Members of Congress will remember I 
am supporting legislation aimed at the 
destruction of the dangerous cartel sys¬ 
tem. Here is one of many instances in 
which these international monopolies 
have so changed and altered normal 
trade relations that statistics compiled by 
the Tariff Commission are more or less 
worthless. 

In the years just prior to World War 
n, the average gross domestic produc¬ 
tion of sheet glass was $130,000,000 an¬ 
nually. The imports were less than 
one and a half millions annually. This 
small volume of imports is not an im¬ 
mediate hazard to their industry which 
is fully mechanized and able to with¬ 
stand competition even if their cartel 
arrangements are broken up. 

POmCBT TABLEWARE 

Potter.y table and kitchen articles, used 
in preparing, serving, and storing food 
and drink, fall roughly into two groups: 
Opaque pottery known as earthenware, 
and translucent pottery known as china- 
ware. Chinaware is of two types, hotel 
china and household china. Before the 
war practically the entire hotel china 
market in this country was supplied by 
domestic production, but nearly all the 
household china was Imported. The 
bulk of the household earthenware con¬ 
sumed in the United States was produced 
here. Although earthenware Imports 
were substantial, the greater volume of 
competition with domestic earthenware 
came from imported chinaware, espe¬ 
cially the cheap chinaware Imported 
from Japan, In the 1920’8, taking all 


types and grades together, imports came 
chiefly from Germany and other central 
European countries; in the 1930’s chiefly 
from Japan. In both decades, the 
United Kingdom was the principal source 
of imports of the expensive grades of 
household china and earthenware. 

Pottery production is technically more 
efficient—that is, owing to the use of 
improved mechanical equipment, fewer 
over-all man-hours are required per unit 
produced—In the United States than in 
any other country, although in all coun¬ 
tries such efficiency has increased in re¬ 
cent years. So far as costs are con¬ 
cerned, liowever. the greater efficiency in 
the United States has continued to be 
more than offset by the lower wages in 
the pottery industries in foreign coun¬ 
tries. In 1939 hourly pottery wage rates 
in Great Britain, Germany, and Japan— 
including perquisites in addition to di¬ 
rect wages—were about 40, 30. and 10 
percent, respectively, of those in the 
United States. Domestic producers, 
however, may gain some advantage from 
their nearness to the market, and ordi¬ 
narily the delivery time from United 
States factories is shorter than from 
those abroad. 

Commodity: Earthenware, stoneware, 
china, and porcelain table and kitchen 
articles. Rate of duty: From 30 percent 
plus 5 cents per dozen pieces to equal 
ad valorem 69 percent; 70 percent plus 
10 cents per dozen pieces to equal 
ad valorem 69 percent. 

Note.— The rates fixed in the Tariff 
Act of 1930 on earthenware and stone¬ 
ware covered by this report were 10 cents 
per dozen pieces plus 45 or 50 percent 
ad valorem, depending upon whether 
undecorated or decorated. The rates 
fixed in the act on china and porcelain 
ware covered by this report were 60 per¬ 
cent on the undeoorated and 70 percent 
on the decorated, with an additional 
Quty of 10 cents per dozen on all such 
ware. Duties on various items were 
reduced pursuant to the Czechoslovak, 
United Kingdom, and Mexican trade 
agreements, effective April 16,1938,Jan¬ 
uary 1, 1939, and January 30, 1943, re¬ 
spectively. The original tariff act rates 
on the Czechoslovak items were restored 
April 22, 1939, upon the suspension of 
that agreement. 

Of the estimated 15,000 \/orkers in the 
pottery industry, based on statistics of 
1939, several hundred of these workmen 
are employed in a larger plant in the city 
of Clarksburg in my district. 

I submit, Mr. Chairman, that when 
the percentages of imports in any one 
Industry vary from 15 to 66 percent in 
the past two decades, that Industry is 
indeed an unstable one. The protection 
afforded this industry in the 1930 Tariff 
Act—^ad valorem duty of 69 percent—^is 
meager enough and I suggest Congress 
take steps to stabilize rather than to con¬ 
fuse the future economic status of these 
15,000 American workers. 

In addition to protests of some 12 
or 16 industrial concerns and scores 
of labor groups and individual laborers 
which I filed with the Ways and Means 
Committee and had inserted in the 
record of the hearing, I am still being 
deluged with telegrams and letters pro¬ 
testing any added differentials above 


those in the present Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act. 

Many of these protestants are not 
aware of the committee's action with 
reference to the Czechoslovak reciprocal 
agreement. Others know about this and 
they still protest that if the present H. H. 
3240.16 approved, they will be no better 
off than of the Czechoslovak treaty were 
now in existence. I happen to know 
many of these protestants personally. 
They are among our highest type of 
workingmen. Most of them are family 
men and home owners—the very class 
that we are proud to call real Americans. 
I trust it not be the sense of the Con¬ 
gress to offer this particular group upon 
the altar of sacrifice in order to benefit 
some other American industry. 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
Mr. Chairman, I yield such time as he 
may desire to the gentlemah from Mary¬ 
land [Mr. D'AlxsandroI. 

Mr. D'ALESANDRO. Mr. Chairman, 
trade makes for the material well-being 
of our Nation and the other nations of 
the world. By the restoration of world 
trade we point the way to the reestablish¬ 
ment of world peace. I have always sup¬ 
ported the Reciprocal Trade Treaties Act 
and will vote for the continuance of this 
act. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts LMr. 
Gifford]. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I am 
at the foot of the class of the Commit¬ 
tee on Ways and Means. Those who 
really know this subject will not be ready 
to address you until Thursday. It will be 
worth your while to listen to them. 
They care not to speak until they are 
properly ready. I have no reputation 
on this subject to lose so it does not mat¬ 
ter if I proceed at this time, although I 
had not expected to do sr* 

I will present such argument as I can. 
I have read the hearings fairly carefully 
and tried to store up knowledge on the 
subject. You might have good things in 
the upper story of your house if you have 
common sense on the ground floor. I 
have been here a long time ani I hope I 
have acquired a little common sense and 
a little understanding of the influences 
brought to bear to get legislation. 

When I came here, these were the low- 
tariff fellows over here and we were the 
protectionists on this side. Now the low- 
tariff people are the trade-agreement 
people, but I recognize them. They can¬ 
not hide their views under a different 
title. They are the same old boys. 
They do not like high tariffs; they want 
to buy the products of Industry cheap. 
They used to tell New England, “We have 
had to pay tribute to you New Englanders 
all these years, when we could buy these 
things so much cheaper if we could buy 
them from abroad." They did not worry 
much about our Industries. 

After the last war, when I came here, 
who were the boys who were on their 
knees here for a tariff? They were the 
farmers. The first thing we did was to 
give them a tariff on many farm prod¬ 
ucts; they have been on ^elr knees ever 
since, seeking and receiving many forms 
of direct aid. We have voted millions 
and billions to try to solve the farm 
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Th«y Mom to have the view* 
point of the exporter. This Is really an 
expofter^s hai. tf you please. 

X do not like the way and the maimer 
In which these taiiff rates are made. 
It shcmld not he a ^lomatlc problem. 
It Is a matter of economies. We were 
called logrOUers when we made the tar¬ 
iff laws. However, we were sent here for 
the express purptiee of looking after our 
people and protectlax their industries. 
Because we were styled logroUers it was 
thought better that it be done somenther 
way. We have our Tariff Ckmimlssion 
which gathers the facts. They do a 
pretty good Job. Both sides quote them 
and they can quote them in such ways 
that the arguments cancel each other. 
An appointing power generally gets the 
sort of infonnatioa or suggestion that he 
wants. One very prominent member of 
the Tariff Conuntoston once stated that 
openly. It would eeem to be easy for the 
State Department and the President to 
get a report colored to appear to approve 
their predetermined action. But the 
Tariff Cknnmisslon works laboriously to 
get all the Information tney can. But 
they seem to make no recommendation. 
It appears that the powers-that-be make 
these decisions in secret and they do not 
want their hands tied by any definite 
recommendation from that interdepart¬ 
mental committee on which the Tariff 
Commission is represented. Do you like 
that way of making tariffs? Have you 
been before that interdepartmental 
committee, as I have? All they appar¬ 
ently want is facts. Nobody loves a'*fact 
man/’ You do not know who makes the 
final decision, so you are not able even 
to plead your cause with them. 

1 have now been on this committee 
several weeks. I was astounded at the 
lack of knowledge of those who appeared 
before us advocating the extension of the 
trade agreements. Our Republican 
Members had to do the actual testify¬ 
ing in their questioning. Who came be¬ 
fore us? Mr. Clayton first came before 
the committee. Mr. Clayton is now more 
fully in charge than anyone else, and I 
must excuse him because he has not been 
on that Job very long. He has not had 
time to familiarize himself fully with the 
problem. He could not defend himself 
under the questioning. These men on 
the committee have been here a long time. 
They knew the facts. They will give 
them to you on Thursday. It will 
astoimd you. Who came next? Mr. 
Roekefeller. Mr. Rockefeller was asked, 
**What do you know about trade agree¬ 
ments?” He had to confess, as I remem¬ 
ber It, that it was not his particular field. 
He is cultivating good will at a great 
deal of expense down In South America. 
I do not know whether he is getting 
results, but I think he feels that he is. 
But he was not welj enough Informed 
about the results of the trade agreements 
to help us to any extent. Then the third 

man ^ great importance.Mr. Wallace, 

the great^ humanitaflan. Was he com¬ 
pete, and did he show any competency 
in developing trade markets? I can 
^faeai/* a emlla on the face of the gen¬ 
tleman from Callfomia. How helpless 
he was under your treatment But he 
isa greathmnahltariaa. fie wants peace 
m the world. Now keep yodr ^’sober, 


ocmtemplattve’* eye <m this debate. Gen¬ 
tlemen, let them not sway your hearto 
as the gentleman from Virginlm tried to 
do in referring to the events on yester¬ 
day: ”Nine out of ten times your heart 
controls your judgment.” This peace 
argument appeals to the women’s or- 
ganisatioiis ell over the country. The 
proponents resort to the argument that 
these trade agreements will bring peace 
and good wUl in ihe world. After hav¬ 
ing been tn effect several years, the most 
diwadful war came imon us, so that argu¬ 
ment does not stand up. You might say 
that it ought to be a lever for peace, but 
we would be unable to prove that asser¬ 
tion. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. OI9TORD. I yield. 

Mr. KNUTSON. One good lady who 
appeared before us tn behalf of some 
woman’s organization said they had gone 
on record last smar for the Doughton bill, 
when, as a matter of fact, no one knew 
what the Doughton bill was going to con¬ 
tain until the middle of March of this 
year. When that was called to her at¬ 
tention she said very naively, as the gen¬ 
tleman will recall, that she was !g>eaking 
about the broad general principle and 
rates did not enter into it very much. 
The gentleman recalls that? 

Mr. GIFFORD. In these days when 
you tell a woman ihat this will tend to¬ 
ward peace, while her boy is in the war, 
that would greatly Influence her. Why 
do the proponents not care to show the 
actual results to date? The minority will 
do so. Mr. Wallace did not want to dis¬ 
cuss figures, because he said that figures 
could be so arranged as to be inconclu¬ 
sive and not dependable. 8o they can. 
Back side could take these hearings— 
I could and 3 ^u could —and prove sev¬ 
eral phases that would bolster our case. 
Take one particular year, or take a par¬ 
ticular term of years, and the statistics 
can be so distorted that they could be 
presented to this diplomatic department 
in a favorable light. Such distortion of 
figures and statistics is common. The 
mbre 1 see of statistics and figures the 
more I distrust them, although they 
might help to prove my case. 

The economics of these days! As has 
been suggested here today, and as our 
late President once told that body of 
scientists in Baltimore, our economics as 
practiced today are not found in any of 
the books. Indeed, they are not. 

Even Mr. Clayton told us, with maplm- 
sis, that he wished these trade agree¬ 
ments had not already been In effect; 
he wished, because of the new world we 
are to have in the future, that the trade 
agreements could be regarded as a new 
instrument. He seemed to wish the 
record was not there. But It It. 

Then with great Joy the geaUeman 
from Virginia LMr. R ommmi I said: 
”Can you teU us if you have VMi hurt? 
How much have you been hurt? ” He 
knows the trade agreeme&ti have not 
been in effect long enough to hurt much, 
but they have a great potenttal danger, 
and if the war had nog nhawBSd condi¬ 
tions, many industoies would have been 
hurt plenty. The war saved thenau Let 
us not forget that. X want to thank the 
gentleman from West Yltghila. who pre¬ 


ceded me, for his history of the glass- 
maiiafacturing industry. 1 visited a 
glaas-manufacturing plant In my dis- 
trfot 3 or 3 months ago. I realized what 
sklllfm artisans they had to be to manu¬ 
facture such beautiful things by hand. 
They said, ”We were put out of business 
a year or 3 before the war came along.” 
Then when the war came it stopped 
importations and saved the plant. They 
were mkkUe-aged and elderly men. 
They looked very soberly at me. They 
asked, ”You would not vote for trade 
agreements that would put us out of 
business?” Shcmld 1 have told them, as 
Mr. Wallace and Mr. Clayton suggested: 
"YdU are Inefilcient. You are inefficient 
If you cannot compete with the artisans 
of other nations. If you are inefficient, 
reconvert.” Contemplate those elderly 
men who understood that work, and that 
work cmly. Reconvert to what? 

Of course, they cannot reconvert, and, 
of course, they are not inefficient. But 
they know that people do woric even for 
20 cents a day in tome parts of this 
world, who are Just as good artisans and 
can make just as wemderful things as 
they do. Well do they know that. In 
backward countries people can by handi¬ 
work do the marvelous things. Why 
should not the lace manufacturer, like 
the one who came before our committee, 
plead with us when laces can be mode 
into such intricate patterns in countries 
where cheap labor is available? 1 have 
protested against the Congress delegat¬ 
ing its tariff responsibility to another 
agency of Government, with but little 
limitation or statement of policy. I 
agree with the argument that under the 
Constitution we should not and could not 
do it. It seems, however, that that is 
debatable. Why do we not give up our 
taxing authority? That is a highly diffi¬ 
cult and technical problem. Why does 
not this Committe on Ways and Means 
divest itself of this problem, and give it 
to some department down town, and let 
them actually write the tax laws? Our 
people certainly intended for Congress 
to keep these powers so that their Con¬ 
gressmen whom they elected could be 
hM responsible. 

After this war we may have a severe 
condition of unemployment. The CIO 
leadership claim to represent 6,000,000 
workers favoring this legislation. 
Strange, is it not, how some of these 
speakers here present the CIO viewpoint 
with apparent pleasure, when we know 
in their hearts they have little use for 
the CIO. 

The strange thing to me is that the 
CIO having gathered to themselves 
the highest wage rate in history, will 
now advocate something to admit prod¬ 
ucts produced by cheap labor abroad 
against wliich they cannot possibly com¬ 
pete. 1 cannot understand that. Do 
they want to keep high wages in this 
country? If so will they vote for some¬ 
thing which means absolutely to cut 
those wages If they are to meet the com- 
petiUoa? However, there are a few 
llmuh—and I will agree that there are 
strange bedfellows in this thing—there 
are tortaln manufacturers who favor this 
legislatloii because they have most effi¬ 
cient machinery, and highly trained men 
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and mass production. Borne can com¬ 
pete‘becaiise of high ef&ciency; yes. 

Mr. Clayton is an exporter. He wants 
to export, therefore he must let people 
sell to this country so they will have our 
dollars to pay him. Of course, the ex¬ 
porter favors this measure. 

Great Britain declared when she de¬ 
valued her currency 17 ifercent that she 
did so in order that other nations might 
get more of her money to unable them 
to buy her goods. 

This is a most important matter. Un¬ 
der the trade-agreements tariffs have 
been lowered to such extent that they 
are now on about the same level as they 
were under the Underwood bill of 1913. 

Why give them the authority if they 
do not intend to use it? Would you as 
a businessman, knowing they had that 
authority, not be fearful lest they might 
use it? Would you want to Invest your 
money under this diplomatic control 
especially if the diplomatic control were 
exporters? Of course, these exporters 
are for it. Let other nations sell to us. 
then they will have the money to buy 
from the exporters. 

I have pledged myself to protect as far 
as 1 can those glass blowers and particu¬ 
larly that great textile industry, which 
is more frightened probably than any 
other and which has twice as many em¬ 
ployees as the automobile Industry. The 
textile and woolen Industry. 1 believe, em¬ 
ploys 20 percent of the persons employed 
in all our manufacturing activities. 
They are fearful and they have reason to 
be fearful of what would be done to them 
under trade agreements made by diplo¬ 
mats, who might use them for political 
purposes. 

I did not expect to speak on this mat¬ 
ter at all today, and would have spoken 
at greater length about the textile in¬ 
dustry. which is so highly important to 
my section, like the glass industry is to 
the preceding speaker. 

But I like to look backward to my 
friends from the southern part of the 
country who always did want a Demo¬ 
cratic low tariff. They used to talk much 
against subsidies. How they raved 
against subsidies. Why not buy our ships 
from other nations? They can build 
them abroad for half the price. Are we 
not to be classed as inefficient? If we 
are inefficient should we not go out of 
the shipping business? Shall these in¬ 
dustries that are building ships recon¬ 
vert? That is a comfort we can take 
home to our people. We can tell them. 
**lf you are inefficient, get out or recon¬ 
vert.” Let cheap foreign labor take over. 
Not with my help. 

Mr. Chairman, as long as I am here, 
and I have been sent back fairly regu¬ 
larly. I shall fight for my people and pro¬ 
tect my industries against cheap-labor- 
produced goods, even though an attempt 
is made to tell my womenfolk that it 
should bring about peace. 

In closing 1 urge you to listen to these 
men who know the effect of trade agree¬ 
ments. We were saved from its unfor¬ 
tunate results by the war. but we will 
soon begin to feel the results and an¬ 
other road must speedily be traveled. 1 
believe in protectti^ my people from the 
cheap labor abroad.'^ It takes two to 


makaa bargain, but iisually only one gets 
it. We seem to have been the one that 
did not get it. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman. wiU 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GIFPORD. I yield to the gentle¬ 
man fro m M innesota. 

Mr. KNUTSON. The gentleman lives 
in New England. 

Mr. QIFPORO. I always have, and I 
hope I al way s will be able to do so. 

Mr. KNUTSON. The gentleman saw 
the cotton textile industry move south, 
did he not? 

Mr.OIEPORD. Did I see it? Half of 
my city's Industries ihpved South, largely 
to North Carolina. Why? Because 
they approved of cheap labor down 
there. They went because of that cheap 
labor. Now they seem to want us to 
move again. Do they want us to go to 
Brazil? Do they want us to go to 
Mexico? 

Mr. KNUTSON. Evidently. 

Mr. QIFFOHD. Mr. Clayton is going 
to Brazil, is he not? 

Mr. KNUTSON. If we open the door 
wide en ough for exports. 

Mr. GIFFORD. We elect our leaders 
here, and then they lead us the way the 
executive department wants us to go. 
Let us hesitate in this instance. Yes; 
I come from New England. Do not 
make us move to Brazil or to other cheap 
labor countries. Let us keep America 
American. 

Have I made myself clear? The mi¬ 
nority Members are willing to extend this 
for 1 year because war conditions will 
protect us. A new party will not be able 
to take over for another year anyhow. 
But we do not approve the 50 percent 
additional authority. Whether used or 
not. both capital and labor would be 
frightened for fear that it would be used. 
Let this House refuse to grant that extra 
demand. 

Mr. GEARHART. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gen tlem an yield? 

Mr. GIFFORD. I yield to the gentle¬ 
man from California. 

Mr. GEARHART. I have been in¬ 
trigued by their repetition of the idea 
of bargaining power. When we make 
an agreement with a country, that is 
Just one of the 56 countries on this 
earth that benefit from the agreement. 
What bargaining power have we ex¬ 
erted over the other 55 countries for the 
benefits they receive? 

Mr. GIFFORD. None. I want to close 
by saying this. If all peoples were alike, 
all nations agreed to proper living 
standards and fair dealings, very well. 
But there is an old saying “that no two 
people are alike and they are both glad 
of it.” I imagine “no two nations are 
alike, and they are both glad of it.“ 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from California [bfr, King]. 

Mr. KING. Mr. Chairman, I bad al¬ 
ways been under the impression that the 
main purpose of public hearings was for 
those persons primarily outside the Con¬ 
gress, who wished to present evidence 
for or against a proposed measure, to 
appear and have their say. As a new 
member of the Committee on Ways and 
Means, I did not take much time in ques¬ 
tioning witnesses or offering testimony 


before my committee, during the con¬ 
sideration of the bill to extend and 
broaden the trade-agreements program. 

As.our chairman has pointed out, I 
founa that certain members of the com¬ 
mittee, though not appearing as wit¬ 
nesses, were supplying, for better or for 
worse, a large part of the testimony. 
They consumed a large part of the time 
during the sittings of the committee. 
It would have saved much time if these 
members had placed their names on the 
calendar and told their stories once and 
for all, without repeating it several times 
a day. While I do not wish to lecture my 
seniors on the committee, after this ex¬ 
perience I can well understand and 
sympathize with those who are attempt¬ 
ing to overhaul congressional procedure. 
It certainly needs streamlining. 

Foreign countries have, no doubt, 
closely followed the hearings before our 
committee. They are probably not 
aware of the political heat engendered 
by tariff discussions in the tJnlted States. 
From the many Inordinate statements, 
innuendoes, and charges of bad faith in 
agreements already concluded foreign 
countries must have gained the wrong 
impression of our postwar intentions. 
Representatives of the United Nations 
at San Francisco are following our pro¬ 
ceedings on this measure. Whether we 
like It or not the trade-agreements pro¬ 
gram has become a symbol—a symbol of 
economic cooperation. We are serving 
our own interest when this symbol is 
strengthened and given continuity. 

I favor extension and strengthening 
of the trade-agreements program be¬ 
cause I believe that such action will help 
to expand international trade and thus 
benefit our national economy and build 
a more permanent basis for world peace 
and security. An enlarged foreign trade 
will help to provide full employment for 
workers and make business more profit¬ 
able. Full employment means Jobs at 
producing, as effectively as pos.sible, 
goods and services demanded by other 
people either here or abroad. The way 
to provide such jobs is to make the most 
efficient use of human and natural re¬ 
sources of the world. The best use of 
such resources can be made only if in¬ 
ternational trade is widened and ex¬ 
panded. The record shows that the 
trade-agreements program is a well- 
tested measure for encouraging and ex¬ 
panding foreign trade. 

In one of his last messages to this 
Congress our beloved late President 
Roosevelt spoke of his hopes for the 
meeting of San Francisco, which he la¬ 
bored so long to bring about, and related 
it to the present bill. He said in this 
connection: 

At the same time we know that we can¬ 
not succeed In building a peaceful world 
unless we buUd an economically healthy 
world. We are already taking decisive steps 
to this end. The efforts to improve cur¬ 
rency relationships by the International 
Monetary Fund, to encourage International 
Investments and make them more secure by 
the International Bahk for Reconstruction 
and Development, to free the air for peace¬ 
ful flight by the Chicago civil aviation ar¬ 
rangements, are part of that endeavor. So, 
too., Is the proposed Food and Agriculture 
Organisation of the United Nations. • • • 

* * * If the economic foundations of 
the peace are to be secure as the political 
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fouiuUtloiis» It 1« clMT that thli effoort (trade 
agreemexite> must be continued Tlgorously 
and effeotlYely. 

The late President spedflcally recom¬ 
mended passage of such legislation as is 
now under consideration, to extend and 
strengthen the trade agreements pro¬ 
gram. 

The postwar productive capacity of 
the United States will be enormously 
greater than that of the period before 
the war. In many lines the capacity 
will be far in excess of the ability of the 
Uhited States to consume, at prices 
profitable to the producers. Our effl- 
clent industries which are able to meet 
the world in competition should receive 
some assurance that they will have a 
chance to do so. To be specific. I have 
in mind such industries as the manufac¬ 
ture of aircraft, which incidentally has 
greatly expanded in California during 
the war. If I desired to make a local 
issue of the tariff question, I might point 
out the tremendous importance of for¬ 
eign trade to my State. I can state posi¬ 
tively that after studying the data on 
foreign trade as it relates to California 
and the benefits obtained for the State in 
trade agreements. I cannot understand 
why anyone in that State should oppose 
the extension of this act. We have an 
enormous productive capacity and there 
is no reason why the United States 
should not have a large share in world 
markets for machines of air transport 
which have made tremendous techno¬ 
logical strides during the war. 

In considering the proper postwar 
commercial policy for the United States 
we ought to bear in mind that the situa¬ 
tions of some of our chief competitors 
have been greatly impaired as a result of 
the war and we are in a favorable posi¬ 
tion of leadership. We can assume an 
aggressive and positive role in world- 
trade, without taking undue advantage 
of other countries, or we can take a timid 
defensive position behind high tariff and 
other barriers and lose great opportuni¬ 
ties. As I see it, such is the choice which 
will have to be made by this House in 
this bill and in a number of other meas¬ 
ures before adjournment. 

I feel that the world will need a more 
secure economic as well as a more seciire 
political peace when the other half of this 
war is over. Through such measures 
as the one before us we help to lay a firm 
foundation for the edifice of lasting 
peace. 1 do not know of any other coun¬ 
try which has economic strength enough 
to be better able to assume leadership in 
developing a liberal and progressive com¬ 
mercial policy. The demand for Ameri¬ 
can products seems unlimited and the 
producers do not have to cringe behind a 
tariff wall in fear of foreign competition. 
We ought to set the pace. It would be 
turning the hands of the clock back not 
to take dvery forward and positive step 
which gives promise of success. 

During the hearings several opposition 
witnesses stated that they had not been 
hurt in the agreements thus far negoti¬ 
ated, but feared of Injury in the future, 
e^iMdally if the additional authority 
should be granted. They seemed to for¬ 
get that this legislation is merely an 
enabUng and permissive act. This sort 
of a measure will give much needed 


assurance to the world that we believe 
in cooperation. The passage of this act, 
whether any Immediate action should be 
taken under it or not, would be a great 
psychological gain. The passage of this 
measure will indicate to the other nations 
of the world that we are willing to sit 
down with them and talk over trade 
problems. The spirit of trade rivalry, 
experienced in all sorts of protection¬ 
ist devices, will be lessened by such 
measures. 

As you know, some of us in California 
are nominated on both Democratic and 
Republican tickets and I regret that this 
bill has become a party issue. The late 
President Roosevelt, in the letter here¬ 
tofore referred to, stated: 

This l8 no longer a question on which Re¬ 
publicans and Democrats should divide. The 
logic of events and our clear and pressing 
national Interest must override our old party 
controversies. 

I found at the hearings that the last 
three Republican candidates for the 
Presidency have favored the principles 
of reciprocity as expressed in the bill 
before us; statements were inserted in 
the record of the hearings indicating 
Republican origins for the main points 
of the Hull-Roosevelt type of reciprocity. 
President McKinley’s lEtst public state¬ 
ment made in October 1901, should be 
‘’must** reading for all interested in reci¬ 
procity. Among the splendid Repub¬ 
lican statements, placed in the record, 
were some made by the present Members 
of this House. I wish both sides of the 
aisle would examine the able statements, 
such as were placed in our hearings, 
made by a long line of Republicans. 

I close my remarks by quoting from a 
letter of Cordell Hull to the chairman of 
our committee on this biil. He said, in 
part: 

We shall soon have a chance to make an¬ 
other peace. This time we propose to make 
one that will last. We know that it cannot 
be lasting unless it embraces not only po¬ 
litical and military affairs but also arrange¬ 
ments to provide the ouential prerequisites 
to economic prosperity and to maintaining 
and improving standards of living in our own, 
and in all countries. The trade-agreements 
program is one of these essentials. * * • 

The action of the Congress on your bill la 
therefore one of the decisive tests of whether 
the United States is prepared to assume its 
share of the responsibility for creating the 
basic conditions upon which enduring peace 
depends. 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Gal¬ 
lagher]. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Chairman, I 
received from the Gideon Society a very 
fine Bible, for which I am very grateful. 
In the first book of that Bible, the word 
of God, in the Book of Qeneels. it is 
sUted that the Lord created the earth 
in 6 days and on the seventh, rested. 
He created a wonderful earth that satis¬ 
fies all the wants of man. WtOi the help 
of the 8im and the air and the moon and 
the earth, every ccmoelvahte mmt has 
been wrought up to the: present time. 
Buildings, clothing, and all those things 
practically come from ocie^fottrth of the 
earth which He gave to Uie Ohildren of 
man. That is, the land iMUft of it. Three- 
fourths of this earth li water, Xtseema 


to me that when the Almighty created 
the land and made it so productive and 
to abtmdantly able to satisfy the wants 
of mankind, He must have had some 
such plan for the use of the water also. 

Some of our isolationists, little Ameri¬ 
cans, if you please, seem to think that 
the only use we should make of water is 
as a barrier over which to take some of 
our industrialists who have gotten purse- 
proud and ashamed of their Americas 
and want to loaf around the thrones of 
Europe, men who say that America has 
no style, that she smells too much of the 
odor of common labor. 

Mr. Chairman, the minority leader 
stated today when speaking on Mer¬ 
chant Marine Day that we had the big¬ 
gest merchant marine in the history of 
ours or any other country. Today we 
pay tribute to the boys who run the mer¬ 
chant marine, and it was shown what 
sacrifices they have made for their coun¬ 
try. After the last World War these mar¬ 
iners were given a very bad deal because 
the merchant marine was not kept up. 
I hope we will utilize this wonderful 
merchant marine which we have at the 
present time and see that It sails the 
seven seas and give us plenty, plenty of 
labor employment. It can be done. 
There are other things that can be done. 
It is said by those who have little faith in 
America and American standards that 
we cannot compete with cheap foreign 
labor. In reply let me say that cheap 
foreign labor cannot compete with effi¬ 
cient American labor when our American 
labor is supervised by efficient leaders 
and they are given the best machinery in 
the world. The Bible says the laborer is 
worthy of his hire. We of the labor 
movement have had experience. Statis¬ 
tics will show that the laborer is worthy 
of his hire, and that the higher priced 
the laborer is the bigger the profits his 
boss makes off of his labor. 

Why should we be afraid? They are 
even afraid of the men we chose to make 
treaties. My friend from the home State, 
the ranking minority member of the 
Committee on Ways and Means, seemed 
to have such little faith in the ability of 
Americans to hold their own that in 
place of calling America “Uncle Sam” he 
called her “Uncle Sack”; and he stated 
that he believed we were going to have 
an after-the-war i)anic, that we were 
going to have unemployment. Let us 
consider what occurred after the last 
war. There was a little unemployment 
after the last war in 1920. It lasted about 
4 months, I believe, and then it was all 
over. Tou see American labor, American 
businessmen and everybody had made 
good profits and it did not take long to 
adjust themselves. It did not take long 
to adjust itself. 

At the present time we have a great 
program that we can work on. The rail¬ 
roads need larger tise. As I stated, 1 
want the ships In our merchant marine 
used and used effectively. 

Mr. Chairman, it is easy enough to 
criticize things that have been done. For 
instance, our Army has been criticized 
for spending money In Canada for the 
development of oil and for the building 
of a I do not know whether that 

investment was actually necessary or 
not, but I know that the money has been 
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spent, and I believe that the Alcan High¬ 
way can be utilized for the benefit of 
America and that the trade lines In all 
directions should be utilized, whether it 
be the railroads and their development, 
the Alcan Highway, or any place that we 
can put labor and the returning soldiers 
to work. 

I am for these trade treaties, and the 
only amendment I will support Is an 
amendment giving more effective power 
to the President of these United States 
of America. I have faith and believe In 
America, its industrial efficiency, and 
that it is bound to progress and prosper, 
and that America is the land of know¬ 
how. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentlem an h as expired. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. Clevenger]. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. Mr. Chairman, I 
have read the report and the hearings 
on this bill to extend reciprocal trade 
treaties for 3 years, but for a few mo¬ 
ments I am going to speak out of the 
depths of my own personal experience 
covering almost 40 years in the mer¬ 
chandising business and textile business 
in the United States of America. I am 
going to make two statements. First, 
that with our wage standards and 
hours of work it is impossible to com¬ 
pete in Europe; and. second, hopeless 
to try to compete in Asia. When the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Gifforo] was speaking I almost wished 
he could see once more the list of great 
Massachusetts textile concerns that dur¬ 
ing the first 30 years of the present cen¬ 
tury came to my mind, like Galey St Lord, 
Aberfoyle Manufacturing Co.. Nashua 
Manufacturing Co., Everett Manufactur¬ 
ing Co., Amoskeag Mills, and York Man¬ 
ufacturing Co., to name a few. 

I was with a committee up in New Eng¬ 
land 5 years ago and we passed miles 
of these mills in Lowell. Mass., and in 
New Hampshire, that were abandoned. 
It was a pretty sad picture to see this 
Industry lost to New England and to 
America. When my good friend from 
Virginia was speaking a moment ago and 
asked, *'Who is hurt?” it came to my 
mind that I had over in my office an 
awfully good example of who is hurt. So 
I went across and got it. I have made 
no preparation for this talk, and It will 
be somewhat disimited. But here is the 
product of a Massachusetts mill, one of 
the few linen Industries that the United 
States had. The earliest recollection 
that I have is seeing Stevens crashes 
in every store. With every Jobber in 
America that I ever visited that was one 
of the big items. Since 1939 It is no 
longer an industry. It is one of those 
things that was not heard before the 
Committee on Ways and Means, for the 
dead send no witnesses to Washington. 
The last price that this sold for, the 
unbleached that you see on this side, was 
16^ cents; on the bleached side 17V 2 
cents. Here is the article that put It out 
of business. This is a finer piece of 
goods. It is all linen. This unbleached 
article was sold at 11^ cents and the 
bleached at 14 cents. That is the story 
of the death of a BCassachusetts textile 
xnHl. Who made this? The Soviet Re¬ 


public, where they have no wage hours 
and they have no wage scale. 

It is all very well to talk about the 
efficiency of American labor, but if you 
talk with almost any American manu¬ 
facturer today under the stimulus of 
cost-plus, producing for the United 
States Government, you will find that 
most of them are employing three men 
to do what ordinarily is the output of 
two men. Soon that condition is going 
to end and competition is coming back 
into the markets, quicker than we have 
any idea. 

This last week an official of the State 
Department reported before a committee 
of which I happen to be a member that 
the textile industry in France is intact 
85 percent. 95 percent in Holland and 
Belgium, and almost as much in Ger¬ 
many. It is going to be a matter of a 
short time until this competition is felt. 

Once before, in 1939, I showed this 
House this piece of goods. Somebody will 
probably rise and tell me that we did not 
have a reciprocal trade agreement with 
Japan. I do not know, but we had a 
quota arrangement with Japan that al¬ 
lowed them to ship 90,000,000 yards a 
year of this article into this country. I 
have invoices, and they should be par¬ 
ticularly Interesting to you, Mr. Dough- 
ton, because this piece of goods was de¬ 
livered for 7^4 cents. There was not a 
mill in North Carolina in 1939 that could 
make that piece of goods for less than 
121/2 cents. 

You cannot compete with Asiatic 
hands without machines, and no Ameri¬ 
can can compete with an Asiatic with 
machine tools in his hands. I want 
some of you to remember that the big¬ 
gest steel mill in all the British Empire 
is not in Great Britain; it is in India. 
Britain's own textile industry has largely 
been lost through the efficiency of the 
nimble fingers in India. 

I could recite other industries. Some 
pass it off lightly and say. "That is just 
six or seven thousand glass workers.” 
Let me tell you that 137,000 Americans 
lost their Jobs in the wash-rug Industry 
alone. The gentlemen from Wisconsin 
will remember when their grass-rug in¬ 
dustry shut down and the great marshes 
up there cut no fiber and no rugs to 
speak of were produced in that State. 
I remember when a dozen Japanese 
plates could not be piled one on top of 
the other without falling over, yet when 
this war broke out they were making 
some of the finest tableware in this world, 
copying the patterns of France and 
other countries. 

As I said when I started this talk. 
European competition is impossible. 
Asiatic competition is hopeless for 
America. I want some of you to re¬ 
member the promise that the late Presi¬ 
dent of the United States made to us 
that he would do some Yankee horse 
trading. Do you remember? If he ever 
did on reciprocal trade treaties, that 
horse has long since gone to the fox 
farm, because I have not found one 
thing that has prospered under a trade 
agreement. 

There are Members here from Mil¬ 
waukee. I want some of 3 ^ to remem¬ 
ber the condition of the knit-glove 
Industry in your city in 1987 and 1938, 
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When with the depreciated yen Japan 
suddenly filled this country with gloves 
at $4.50 a dozen that cost $9 to manu¬ 
facture in Milwaukee. The only thing 
we could sell that was made in America 
was some high novelty. The great bulk 
of the stuff had to be Japanese. 

Mr. GILLESPIE. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CLEVENGER. I yield to the gen¬ 
tleman from Colorado. 

Mr. GILLESPIE. Does the gentleman 
believe the trade arrangement from 
which Japan benefited helped any to 
keep us out of war with Japan? 

Mr. CLEVENGER. This very cotton 
here Is payment in kind for the 10,000,000 
tons of scrap iron that the doctors are 
picking out of the backs of our sons in 
the Orient. 

Mr. GEARHART. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CLEVENGER. I yield to the gen¬ 
tleman from California. 

Mr. GEARHART. I think we should 
always remember that it was the nation 
that considered us its best customer that 
plunged a knife in our back at Pearl 
Harbor and plunged us into war. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. We paid them 
more than $1,000,000 a day for raw silk 
right up to the time they stuck a dagger 
into our back. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CLEVENGER. I yield to the gen¬ 
tleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. KEEFE. Can the gentleman name 
any one single agricultural product that 
has received any benefits that the gen¬ 
tleman knows of through the operation 
of the reciprocal trade-agreements pro¬ 
gram? 

Mr. CLEVENGER. I cannot. 

Today I went back to the price of vege¬ 
table oils in the spring of 1940. That is 
the thing that touches the whole Mis¬ 
sissippi Valley, the whole Com Belt, the 
marketing of the greatest crop of all, 
corn, and it is not sold as corn. On that 
day 100 pounds of steam-rendered leaf 
lard sold at $4.40. You could bring co- 
coanut and palm oil in here and pay the 
duty of 2 cents that this committee took 
off here some time ago with no time limit 
and you could deliver it in Cincinnati 
for $4.40 a hundred to the soapmakers. 
The fate of every com farmer, the fate 
of every pound of lard, of every pound of 
soybean oil. of cottonseed oil, and of 
peanut oil, a big Industry that has been 
built up in the South, is directly affected 
by these trade agreements, and nearly 
85 percent of them have been made as 
against the products of agriculture. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Ohio has expired. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman. I 
yield 5 additional minutes to the gen¬ 
tleman from Ohio. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. Because of the 
policy of this Government in destroying 
the sugar-beet industry, many of my 
people, who did not want to overproduce 
com, went into soy beans, because they 
required less cultivation and less labor 
during the times that their farms were 
denuded of labor. A great soybean In¬ 
dustry was built up. Every bit of that la 
already facing the competition of the 
tankers bringing in oil at 3% cents a 
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pound. Whan Its use for explonves falls 
df, when the aoBp counters of the world 
are restocked again* then you will feel 
the impact of these treaties* and then 
there will come the time when you men 
who tarn so blithely of what they will do* 
will face the responsibility with your 
people* with these idle textile workers 
who walk the street fund look for work. 
Tou will see the impact of all of this 
great rayon Industry. Japan in the short 
space of 4 or 6 years passed and eclipsed 
the ediole world in the production of 
rayon. They produced rayon tablecloths 
and sold them in America at $6 a dosen 
when they could not be produced in - 
America for $13.60. 

I have a picture of the fabric-glove in¬ 
dustry in the State of New York. Three 
times in my lifetime have I seen that 
industry built up and twice have I seen 
it destroyed through the tariff or the 
removal of some artificial barrier that 
gave those people work. You simply can¬ 
not compete with them. You cannot 
have a fine social-security program or a 
40-hour week and easy working condi¬ 
tions in industry and open the markets 
of America to the competition of the 
world. Once you put machine tools in 
the hands of th^ people, it will mean 
too much competition for American in¬ 
dustry and American workers. Let me 
tell you what these little Japs did with 
the machine invented by someone in the 
district of .the gentlanan from Michigan 
LMr. SKATER]. This machine was used 
to make seamless golf gloves. They took 
the machine to Japan and produced these 
wool gloves which I told you about at 
one-half the American price. Then they 
took those same machines and ran them 
on three 8-hour shifts a day and went 
into the manufacture of gloves made of 
cotton. They were Just coming into this 
country a year before the war broke out. 
Those gloves were sold at 85 cents a 
dozen. Women bought them in the 10- 
cent stores. Then there was a little sug- 
gesUon that came along that if you take 
a pair of those natural-color cotton 
gloves at 85 cents a dozen* which price, 
mind you* would not be one-half of the 
cost of producing them in Milwaukee, 
you could dip ttiem into a pan of Rit and 
make a pair o gloves to match any dress 
you had at 10 cents for a pair of gloves 
and 10 cents for the package of dye. 

Mr. JENNINQS. Mr. Chairman* wUl 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CLEVS34QER. I yield. 

Mr. JENNINQS. The gentleman is 
maki]^ a very forceful* clear, and in¬ 
formative e^tement on the matter. 
Would the genUeman mind telling the 
Committee under what conditions these 
Japanese workers live and whether or 
not they are slave lalxH:? 

Mr. CLEVENGER. I would be glad to 
do that. I read about it only yesterday 
in the 1937 report from the Department 
of Commerce, those people were paid 
30 cents a di^* aiH)roximately* in Ameri¬ 
can money. They lived in the Mitsui 
factory and other big factories in com¬ 
pounds with just a few feet of space for 
each person to sleep on a little cot 3 or 
4 inches off the fioor with little boxes at 
one end to keep their belongings in. 
They were daughters of peasants who 
were signed up for 4 years at that sort of 


labmr* living in and being boarded. That 
is the thing* may 1 say to the gentleman 
from Nbrtti Carolina CMr. Douobvok] 
that your pe( 9 >le in NorUi Carolina were 
comp^ing with when you passed a $16- 
a-week minimum-wage bill and put in 
the 40-hour week. You shut off your 
own people from an opportunity to work. 
My Qod, all the Scotch blood in me cries 
out at that sort of thing. There is too 
much Scotch in me to want to expose 
the people of my blood to competition 
with that kind of labor; and once you 
put machines in the hands of Indians* 
Chinese* and all these workers of the 
Orient* they will give srou competition 
that will be even greater than we have 
had from Japan. 

Mr. KNUTSON. 1 yield 15 minutes 
to the gentleman from Illinois LMr. 
VURSELLl. 

Mr. VURSEUi. Mr. Chairman* rather 
brie^ I would like in this debate to ap¬ 
proach the question of the extension of 
the reciprocal trade agreements* having 
in mind for a change the interests of the 
people 0 ^ our country. 

Rather than to approach it from a 
technical manner, giving many statistics 
which are hard to follow, I t h ink we can 
approach it in a very plain and com¬ 
mon-sense understandable manner. I 
think we ought to approach the exten¬ 
sion of these treaties in the interest of 
conserving our resources and our Amer¬ 
ican market, in the interest of our peo¬ 
ple and try to protect their interests 
rather than to worry too much about 
the Interest of people of the other na¬ 
tions. Let us put the interest of Amer¬ 
ica first. Churchill and Stalin look out 
for their people first—^we should do like¬ 
wise here. 

If we refuse to grant the State Depart¬ 
ment the right to reduce tariffs by an ad¬ 
ditional 50 percent, as we should* and if 
we extend this act for only I year* which 
is long enough* if it should be extended 
at all* it will have absolutely no effect 
on what kind of a peace we write. The 
argument that the refusal to pass this 
bill the way it is brought to us by the 
State Department may affect our peace 
negotiations, is an unfair and fallacious 
argument that should not mislead any¬ 
one. If, when we have shipped and shot 
away our resources, and have spent 
$300*000,000,000 of our money to win the 
war and have made the tremendous sac¬ 
rifice to date of losing almost a milUoii 
men, killed and wounded on the b a t t le 
fronts all over the world, when we have 
sacrificed the lives of so many of our fine 
young men to defeat the Axis Powers and 
prevent them from enslaving the rest 
of the world, certainly we have a right 
now to refuse to give away the great 
American industrial and farm markets of 
this country without giving such offense 
to our allies which might Impede the 
conclusion of a satisfactory world-peace 
program for the future. 

And at this point it might be ivdll to 
turn back the pages of history to the 
administration of President Manley 
when the protective-tariff pbUey became 
the predominant policy of Government 
which helped more than any other na¬ 
tional policy to develop and build up 
this coimtry as the most powerful force 
for peace and liberty the world has ever 


known. That policy was and has been 
to protect the businessmen* the indus- 
trkd worker, and the farmer by laying a 
duty or protective tariff on imports from 
abroad, a duty at the ports of this coun¬ 
try equivalent to the differences between 
the cost of production abroad and the 
cost of production here at home. On 
such a pcdicy we industrialized this Na¬ 
tion, made it possible for millions of 
laboring men to have steady employ¬ 
ment at high wages and made it possible 
for the farmer to have protection against 
the Importation of livestock, meats, eggs, 
butter* wool, and hundreds of other 
products of the farm. It helped to de¬ 
velop this great agricultural Nation at 
the same time which became a tremen¬ 
dous purchasing power force for the 
products made by the laboring men. with 
a profit to the business concerns, which 
permitted their continued tremendous 
expansion. 

Under that policy we developed the 
highest standard of living In the world. 
Our prosperity and development helped 
the world more than any other force in 
history, particularly during the past 30 
years. How did it do it? Let me ex¬ 
plain. It developed an industrial Nation 
so rich, so powerful and strong a Nation 
with a scientific skill and ''know-how’* 
which threw its industrial, financial, and 
manpower forces into the First World 
War* which defeated the German Empire 
and its Allies, saved France, the United 
Kingdom* and all of Europe from being 
conquered and ruled by the tyranny of 
the German Empire. It financed the 
First World War to a large extent, and 
left the nations of Europe owing this 
Government billions of dollars which we 
never really attempted to collect. It 
helped to rebuild Europe, poured mil¬ 
lions of tons of food and medicine into 
those countries after the First World 
War and saved millions of people from 
starvation. And in this war this power¬ 
ful Nation was again called upon to do 
the job all over again. And again these 
same forces* with the power, treasure* 
and manpower of this country, have 
played the most substantial part in liber¬ 
ating Europe at a colossal cost and drain 
against the resources of this country 
financially and otherwise. 

I think it can be truthfully said that 
the most important policy of government 
that has made it possible for this coun¬ 
try twice to prevent the conquering of 
Europe by the totalitarian powers, has 
been because of the great development 
of this country during the past 60 years 
by the protection of the American busi¬ 
nessmen, the American laboring men* 
and the American farmer through our 
protective-tariff policy. 

Our Government stands now commit¬ 
ted to help feed the starving people of 
Europe and to help rebuild, to a certain 
extent* some of its Industrial life. With 
a debt approaching $300*000*000,000* our 
policy must now be one that will protect 
the financial solvency of our own Nation. 
We must now look to our own internal 
welfare first if we are to extend our 
greatest and effort in the build¬ 

ing of a peace structure to prevent wars 
In the future. We must maintain our 
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solvency; we must try to keep this coun¬ 
try prosperous if we are to benefit the 
rest of the world. It is admitted that 
wages must be kept at a high level in 
this country and that the farmers of this 
country must be kept in a prosperous 
condition If we are to have an income 
sufficient to pay the running expenses of 
the Government with something at the 
end of each year to apply on the reduc¬ 
tion of our national debt. This matter 
concerns every American citizen first and 
the people of the other nations of the 
world secondly. We cannot help them 
unless we have something left over after 
we have helped ourselves. If we allow 
the importation of farm products into 
this country on such a scale as will re¬ 
duce the market of our farmers here, we 
will plunge this country into another 
depression, and if we allow manufac¬ 
tured products to come into this country, 
produced by cheap foreign labor at a 
price that is less than the wholesale price 
of such manufactured products here in 
America we will bring about a depres¬ 
sion by throwing millions of working¬ 
men out of Jobs. We will reduce the 
national Income and will not have that 
great volume of Income against which we 
must lay high taxes to pay the running 
expenses of this Government with some¬ 
thing left over for the retirement of the 
national debt. If we import manufac¬ 
tured goods at a lower level than they 
can be produced here, we will, in fact, 
be exporting the Jobs to people of other 
countries, throwing our laboring men out 
of Jobs and into the bread lines and soup 
kitchens here in America. 

When we passed the last reciprocal 
trade agreements with other nations we 
gave the Chief Executive the right to re¬ 
duce the tariffs by 60 percent. Since we 
started with the reciprocal trade agree¬ 
ments we have reduced tariffs 1,226 
times. We have never raised our tariffs 
once. Other nations with whom we have 
made these agreements have not reduced 
their tariffs in such agreements with us. 
It has been a one-way street from Amer¬ 
ica out with no return ticket in reduction 
in tariffs. 

The figures show that out of the na¬ 
tions with which we have effected recip¬ 
rocal tariffs, 12 of them have tariffs 
higher than we have. We are seventh 
from the bottom of the list. 

Mr. Chairman, now we are asked to 
give the President power to reduce our 
tariff rates an additional 60 percent. 
Those of us who oppose reciprocal trade 
treaties think the least that should be 
done would be to extend them for 1 year 
only, rather than for 3 years with the 
present 60-percent reduction power as 
they now exist. It seems to me that the 
only reason we should be wiUing to pre¬ 
serve the status quo is in the fact that 
these treaties cannot hurt much now be¬ 
cause of the war. Certainly, with the 
war in its present condition the Ameri¬ 
can Congress cannot afford to give the 
State Department and President the 
power to further reduce tariffs by an 
addition^ 50 percent and for a S-year 
period. If the Congress continues to give 
away the Indtastrlal and agricultural 
markets of this country, many of us are 
fearful that it wiU mean the financial 
wreck and nUn of the Nation* Now, who 


are the people who oppose the further 
reduction of •the tariff in this act? The 
National Wool Growers Association, the 
National Livestock Association of Amer¬ 
ica, the National Farmers’ Grange, thou¬ 
sands upon thousands of the little and 
big businessmen of America; thou¬ 
sands of local labor organizations 
throughout America—the National Co¬ 
operative Milk Producers* Federation 
and thousands of other organizations. 
There are over 2,600,000 dairymen who 
are against the extension of this act as 
it is now written. They know it will 
seriously reduce their dairy Income. 

Millions of farmers, from the small 
farmer up, who produce beef cattle, do 
not want their local beef market beaten 
down by wiping out the tariff against the 
importation of cattle and beef products 
from across the line in Canada to the 
north, or Mexico to the south, and 
from the vast meat-producing Argen¬ 
tina. Canada has greatly expanded its 
agricultural and livestock industries due 
to the war. They can consume but a 
small part of such farm production. 
Without a tariff their threat to the 
American market is of first importance 
on everything from wheat, dairy prod¬ 
ucts. livestock, and so forth. 

Now, who are some of the forces who 
are insisting on the further reduction 
of tariffs as written in this act? One of 
the outstanding proponents is the Hon¬ 
orable William Clayton, of the State De¬ 
partment, the fine gentleman that he is, 
who prospered here in America until he 
became one of the outstanding cotton 
brokers and businessmen of the Southern 
States. Some few years ago he pio¬ 
neered, along with other business asso¬ 
ciates from the South, the development 
of the cotton Industry in Brazil, ship¬ 
ping to that country machinery for proc¬ 
essing the cotton. It is said that he 
owns large cotton interests there now. 
In fact, under the guiding development 
of him and others from the United 
States, with the abundance of fertile 
land and cheap labor the cotton industry 
has developed in Brazil until it is a large 
competitor in the world markets to the 
detriment of the cotton business in the 
United States. 

Mr. Nelson Rockefeller, also of the 
State Department, has been pleading for 
the enactment of this legislation as it is 
written. The Rockefeller Interests own 
substantial oil and other investments in 
South America and other countries. 
Some of the big industrialists of the 
United States and some of the big inter¬ 
national bankers are in favor of the en¬ 
actment of the bill now before us re¬ 
ducing tariffs by 50 percent. If this 
bill is passed, and I am fearful it will be 
passed, in my Judgment, many of the 
Members on the floor of this House will 
see a great migration and expansion of 
Industry in foreign countries built by 
American engineers and American capi¬ 
tal with American machinery where they 
will produce manufactured products with 
cheap labor paid less than one-fifth of 
what American labor will cost, and such 
organizations will take advantage of this 
act by shipping their products back into 
America for consumption, evading in 
their new locations the heavy tax load 
that WiU be pressing down cm the Amer¬ 


ican people here at home and reaping 
rich rewards because of the incredulity 
of this Congress. 

With air transportation it will discom¬ 
mode the heads of industry in our great 
cities here very little to take a transport 
plane and take a little vacation trip down 
to South America to attend board meet¬ 
ings, look over their i^ants, and plan for 
a few months in the future. 

These men know that air transporta¬ 
tion has made the world much smaller. 
Ihe American farmer, the Uttle busi¬ 
nessman of America, the American 
working man, all of whom must struggle 
throughout the next quarter of a cen¬ 
tury to pay the crushing tax burdai 
caused by this war, and the soldiers re¬ 
turning home by the millions who will 
have to struggle along with the rest of 
us to pay this debt, will begin to realize 
when their labor market and farm mar¬ 
ket is traded out from under them on a 
free trade basis that the Congress of 
the United States has not kept faith with 
them. With what Ught I have been able 
to get on this question and with what 
thought I have been able to give to it 
I am convinced that this Congress can¬ 
not safely afford to go further than to 
maintain the status quo of reciprocal 
trade agreements for a period of only 
1 year. 

If this act is passed further reducing 
tariffs, when Europe gets back into 
manufacturing production again the 
importation of shoes from Czechoslo¬ 
vakia will help to throw the shoe work¬ 
ers of the Nation and of my particular 
district out of many days and months of 
work with a condition worse than we 
experienced a few years ago when shoes 
from Czechoslovakia were coming into 
the American market and being sold at 
retail for less than the cost at wholesale 
of American shoes made by high salaried 
American shoe workers. I do not want 
to contribute to such a situation again. 
I want to keep the American shoe work¬ 
ers steadily employed at good wages. 

Mr. Chaiiman, if we had been on a free 
trade basis to which we are swiftly going 
under these reciprocal agreements, our 
oil development of the Nation would 
have been held back to a point where, 
when this war broke out, we would not 
have had the local production to carry 
on and win this war. You will recall 
we were cut off from the importation of 
oil by the German submarines in the 
Caribbean area. Yet, because of the 
protective tariff working through the 
years we had found it profitable to de¬ 
velop the production of oil and oil prod¬ 
ucts in this country to the point where 
we were able to continue with the war 
regardless of the submarine menace. 

It is entirely possible that England 
and Europe would have fallen under the 
crushing and conquering power of the 
Axis countries had It not been for the 
foresight of those who insisted on and 
did protect the development of the 
American industries and particularly the 
oil Industry. 

If a further cut of 50 percent In the 
Importation of oil is made it will benefit 
the great major oil companies and the 
Investments of the Rockefellers and 
others in South America to the detri¬ 
ment of the independent oil operators 
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Uie «iid to tba iletdment of 
the peoi^ sonendly. 

Stated in 1987. 

Jmter Oio tMPfOooI tmde agreements, 
M mm m a d its Inteottmi to the ou 
agiMnente Into efftet in Tenemela 
vhloh were ooBcluded in 1939, Tedudng 
the tagee M jieroent or 10^ cents per 
haxxd, the puce of ttoniestic crude ou 
in tide country humedlgtely thereafter 
nropped to $143 A barrel, a drop of 16 
oeiita|»&.13ii.l987 aimage. The im- 
portatlini of petrolmiin in the 3 years 
foUowing mereaaed by 63 percent dis- 
pladbog that much of the American mar¬ 
ket with a drop of 16 cents a barrel forc¬ 
ing the price of oil to a point where those 
who produced It had to produce it at a 
losa. 

Let me repeat, if we are going to 
maintain this IVatian for the future 
benefit of our own people and the world, 
sound and strong financially and eco- 
nondcaHy, you can never do It if you 
conthiiie to give away and throw open 
to the world the American maiimt which 
Is the one and only basis from which 
our people can devetop their financial 
and eoonomlc strength. 

The Co ngre a s should be taking back 
its powers rather than giving more of 
its powers to the State Department or 
the Chief Eiecutive as is being done 
InthlshUL 

If the American people understood 
what the passage of this act will do they 
would overwhelmingly oppose such ac¬ 
tion if they had a chance to speak. It 
Is our responsihlllty, as their represent¬ 
atives, to speak and vote for their pro¬ 
tection. 

Mr. DOCQHTON of North Carolina. 
Mr. Chairman, I move that the Com¬ 
mittee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Ifcmanwnr, Chairman of the Com¬ 
mittee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union, reported that that Com¬ 
mittee, having had under consideration 
the biU H. B. 3240, to extend the au¬ 
thority of the President under section 
850 of the Tariff Act of 1980. as amended, 
for other purposes, had come to no 
resolution thereon. 

nmnofaTiOiiAL cxmci op bdugation 

Mr. iCTig Blr. Speaker, I ask imanl- 
tnous consent for the Immediate consid¬ 
eration of House Resolution 215. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fd- 
loim: 

WhiTM the achievement of a peaceful and 
orderly UTe among the peoplea of the world 
has beoQme erftieej m a result of the war; 
and 

Whereas the future peaee and seeurity of 
the Amarican and <tf sU other peoples rest 
upon th% achievement of. mutual under- 
jitkwHiwg fyamig the peoples of ths world, the 
oniveisal appllcatKm of the principles of the 
Odldin Buie, the appUoation of reason and 
knowledgs to the eohitloa of domestic as wtf 1 
as Ihtemailoiua problems, and effective edu- 
datkm at aU levels; and 

tfhorsM .the Affie eountciss have pursued 
a dettbevate poticy of destroying the teohnl- 
oal, p ro f e ss ional, and teaching personnel of 
the countries they have conquered, and have 
encouraged hatred and misimderstanding be- 
tareen nations, peoples, and cultural groups; 
and 


Wh s re as these etoessBastaness p r e s en t a per- 
alstiag proUsm whidi, if not sdved, wfli 
eutt tn the perpetuation of oondlthme of life 
most likely to cause peoples to resort to vio¬ 
lence and war; and 

Whereas it Is ssstntiel to eoiUeherate ertth 
other nations to promote eduoatloiMl ad¬ 
vancement and at the same time to dlreot 
education tefward the achievement of mu¬ 
tual understanding smoagthe nattans; Mew, 
th erefore, he It 

JlcsoAied, That the Rouee of Representa¬ 
tives of the united States urges the parttel- 
patkm by ttM d ia vs raia ent of the United 
Ststes in the orgsaiastton of sn Xntems- 
tlonal <hBoe cf R ducatl o n by the mtions of 
the world tar ^le purpose of advising to¬ 
gether and to consider problems of interna¬ 
tional eduostlontl and cultural relations 
throughout the world and mors particularly 
to organize a permanent International agency 
to promote eduoatlonal and cultural rela¬ 
tions. the eaetmnge of students and aoholars. 
and tl^ encouragement within each ooimtry 
of fUttidly relations among nations, peoples, 
and culti^ groups: ProMed, however. That 
such agency shell'not Interfere with eduea- 
tlonal systems or pr ogr am s within the several 
natloas, or their adsELtnistration. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the geotleman from West 
Virginia? 

Mr. jmKZNS. Mr. Speaker, Teserv- 
ing the right to object, I think this 
matter ought to be explained. I under¬ 
stand that there is no opposition on this 
side of the aisle. The gentleman fnHn 
South Dakota [Mr. Muhdt}, understands 
this very thoroughly, and I should Uke 
to ask him to explain it, especially from 
the standpoint of the l^ubllcan mem¬ 
bership on this committee. 

Mr. MUNDT. I will be glad to do so. 
Haarhigs on Hoi»e Besoluticm 215, which 
I Introduced on April 9, were held by the 
House Committee on Fbreign Affairs for 
over a week, and my resolution has the 
unanimous approval of the committee. 
We heard many witnesses from the State 
Department, the National Education 
Association, the American Federation of 
Teexshen, the United States Chamber of 
Commerce, the CIO, the A. F. of L. and 
numerous other bodies. All witnesses 
sumimted my resolution and the printed 
hearings are available. A companion 
measure has been introduced in the other 
body by Senators Taft and PuiaRiaHT. 
1 do not believe the Senate has yet held 
hearings but it expects to take action 
soon. This resolution simply expresses 
the attitude of the House. We feri that 
educational and cultural relatlonatrtp 
should have their due place hi the post-¬ 
war era and should be given considera¬ 
tion by the establishment in the post¬ 
war world of an International QBfcoe of 
Educational and Cultural Aflhlra Tbit 
resolutioa conveys our convlctlba^tD Ban 
Francisco and to the world. 

Mr. JENKINS. As X tilldisstaiut^ this 
calls for no expenditure of ameyl 

Mr. MUNDT. No eaqpeadltRre of 
money Is involved, aaad It sets iip no or¬ 
ganisation. It urges IteoiWtiaop by fu¬ 
ture action of the dpcmy H PTosmses. 
Beghming on pg«e MtwtkbeBMmD for 
last April 87,1 
in complete detail. 

The SPEAKER. Is there Objection to 
the request of the genUeman from West 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
Hwoonunlttee amendments. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

imge 8, Unei 8 and 4, strike out **organiza- 
tiou of an International Office of Education” 
and iBMrt **eMatlon of an international edu- 
o a kte n al and eultural organization.” 

Bags g, line 10, atrlke out ^students and 
oQholMS** and Insert “students, scholars, and 
othsr educational and cultural leaders and 
materials.” 

yugC a. at thS haglnntng of line 14. insert, 
•^Provided, however.** 

The eommittee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The rasolutloii was agreed to. 

hCr. KBS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani¬ 
mous eoDsent that the title be amffiided 
so as to read, '‘A resolution urging the 
crestton of an intecnaUonal educational 
anri oulturai organiaatlon.” 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the fenUmnan from West 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Bpeaker, a number 
of gentlemen have expressed a desire to 
speak on this bill. lask unatttmaus con¬ 
sent that any Member desiring to oom- 
meiit on the resolutioD be permitted to 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Raooao. _ 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Mr. Speaker, 1 
strongly favor the passage of House Res¬ 
olution 215, a resolution favoring inter¬ 
national cooperation in the fields of cul¬ 
tural and educational relations. This 
resolution is unique in that it has nothing 
to do with the winning of the war. It is 
unique in that it costs no money. It is 
unique in that it la merely an exinression 
of the House on this sid>iect without even 
the binding elleet of law. It is unique 
in that it leaves kbe Congress entirely 
free to d e bee mllie at a later date whether 
we kboiad join In any specific interna¬ 
tional crgimiiation for such purposes 
which miy be presented. 

BO far as X have knowledge, there has 
been BO demand that this resolution be 
paSMd at this time by the President, 
aittiar in his capacity as President or as 
Commander in Chief. Apparently the 
bite President Roosevelt did not commit 
ns to it at any of his famous international 
conferences. Even Dumbarton Oaks 
failed to deal with this problem specifi¬ 
cally. 

It is true the State Department sent a 
delegation last fall to London to meet 
with a number of foreign ministers of 
education, mostly from refugee govern¬ 
ments, to sTtudy the problems of recon¬ 
struction and rehabilitation of the educa¬ 
tional systems in their respective areas, 
and also gave consideration to the subject 
of reeducation of our enemies. As a re¬ 
sult of these studies a tentative charter 
has been drawn up which is now being 
given eonsideratlon by the various gov¬ 
ernments ooncemed. However, since it 
has not been ratified by the attending 
couiftdes or even given formal approval 
by our State Department, being only in 
tentative form, this charter is at least at 
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present considered a semisecret docu¬ 
ment—not because there is anything to 
conceal, but until a unanimous agree¬ 
ment can be reached it is thought best 
not to disclose the details. 

However, Assistant Secretary of State, 
Mr. MacLeish, appearing before our com¬ 
mittee^ in behalf of this resolution, 
clearly pointed out its purposes are en- 
tire'y divorced from the main problems 
studied at the London conference. The 
Question of reconstruction and rehabili¬ 
tation of educational systems in devas¬ 
tated areas and the problems of educa¬ 
tion in enemy countries are separate and 
distinct from the problems embodied in 
this resolution, and do not come within 
its province. Therefore any question of 
becoming a permanent member of the 
international organization, as proposed 
in th3 tentative charter to which I have 
referred, is not an issue at the present 
time. At a later date we will have op¬ 
portunity to study the specific provisions 
of any new organization, the extent of 
our participation, the cost to ourselves, 
the desirability of its functions, and so 
forth, and then we can determine if we 
should participate in view of the facts 
presented. 

It was not until the Chinese, whose 
cultural background predates our own by 
thousands of years, suggested the San 
Francisco Conference should adopt such 
a program as embodied in this resolution 
and include it in the agenda of the Dum¬ 
barton Oaks agreement, that the State 
Department suddenly found there was 
merit in this resolution. Belatedly the 
State Department now believes the pass¬ 
age by the House of this resolution will 
in some way give a moral uplift to the 
conference. 

But I do not base my argument for 
this resolution on its immediate efitect 
on the San Francisco Conference. Let 
us concede its passage by the House 
would have a good effect. But to my 
mind it is vastly more important that 
this resolution stand on its own merits, its 
own bottom, its own long-range future. 
Its success or failure, in my Judgment, 
does not depend on rushing it through 
the Congress before the completion of 
the San Francisco Conference. The real 
contribution which this resolution might 
accomplish, and the permanent benefits 
which might accrue in the future will 
be the result of years of studied effort 
in working out the many problems which 
will necessarily be presented. These 
problems will take much time to solve* 
Only then can we hope for such an or¬ 
ganization to make a real contribution 
to peace by the removal of some of the 
causes and irritants of war. 

Let me make it clear. I have no 
objection to the San Francisco Confer¬ 
ence, including such an international or¬ 
ganization within its framework if, after 
careful consideration, it finds it is best 
to do so. I have simply attempted to 
point out the success or failure of thia 
resolution is not dependent Upon its im¬ 
mediate passage by Congress or by its 


objectives being adopted immediately by 
the San Francisco Conference. 

One of the pillars of strength of the 
resolution is its concluding proviso: 

That such agency shall not interfere with 
educational systems or programs within the 
several nations, or their administration. 

I sincerely believe the chances for suc¬ 
cess of such an organization depends 
upon the strict adherence to this proviso. 
The further we can keep the adminis¬ 
tration of such an organization from the 
pitfalls of regulation by States, propa¬ 
ganda, and pressure groups, power poli¬ 
tics and political ideologies, and just 
plain left-wing reformers and “do- 
gooders” the better off such an organiza¬ 
tion will be. If it is administered as an 
advisory and analytical organization, 
placing at the disposal of the nations of 
the world the combined knowledge of 
the world in education and cultural 
fields, it can accomplish great good. 

In the fields of education and cultural 
relations there is no reason why such 
knowledge should stop at a country’s 
borders. Thought transcends all bound¬ 
aries. The intellectual thinking, knowl¬ 
edge of the sciences, knowledge in the 
fields of literature and music extend far 
beyond the frontiers of any country. 

As I pointed out in the hearings, I have 
personally seen the benefits which have 
been brought about by closer educational 
and cultural interrelationship between 
the nations in the Western Hemisphere. 
It is my hope such relations will not only 
be improved in this hemisphere but in 
the world. 

1 want to commend the farsightedness 
of our distingidshed colleague on the For¬ 
eign Affairs Committee the gentleman 
from South Dakota [Mr. Mundt] in in¬ 
troducing this resolution before it had 
the pat of approval by the State Depart¬ 
ment. If the situation had been other 
than I have indicated by these remarks, 
you may rest assux-ed the introduction 
of this resolution would not have been 
left to a Republican Member but would 
have been'adopted as the administra¬ 
tion's own child. This is just another 
outstanding sample of Republican 
Members of Congress taking affirmative 
and progressive action in attempting to 
bring about a permanent peace so much 
desired by alL 

I believe this resolution seeks a goal 
that is worthy and 1 am therefore glad 
to lend it my support. 

EXTEKSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. JENKINS asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include a report by the Re¬ 
publican Congressional Fbod Study Com¬ 
mittee to Hon. Joseph W. BIartw, Jr. 

Mr. LEONARD W. HALL (at the re¬ 
quest of Mr. Jerionb) was given permis¬ 
sion to extend his remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord and include certain comment 

Mr. REED of New York asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Record and include the Orange 
attitude toward trade agreements, and 
further to extend his remarks and in¬ 


clude an article from Printers Ink en¬ 
titled “England to Pay Advertising Sub¬ 
sidy to the American Press.” 

Mr. QAVIN asked and was given per¬ 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Record in two instances and include in 
one a news story and in the other an 
editorial from the Oil City Derrick. 

Mr. REES of Kansas asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Record and Include an article 
entitled “The Cattle Industry Looks at 
a Further Reduction in the Tariff.” 

Mr. MURDOCK asked and was given 
permission to extend his femarks in the 
Record and include a release from the 
Department of the Interior. 

Mr. THOM asked and was given per¬ 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include a report of the Office 
of Price Administration on the meat sit¬ 
uation in Canton, Ohio, and further to 
extend his remarks and include a speech 
he delivered at American University. 

PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that on Thurs¬ 
day next, at the conclusion of the legis¬ 
lative program of the day and following 
any special orders heretofore entered, I 
may be permitted to address the House 
for 15 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Under a previous 
order of the House, the gentleman from 
Montana [Mr. Mansfield] is recognized 
for 25 minutes. 

THE soviet union AND CHINA 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. Mr. 
Speaker, students of geopolitics have 
stressed the Importance of the great land 
mass of Eurasia, comprising the conti¬ 
nents of Europe and Asia. The conti¬ 
nental dividing line, based on the arbi¬ 
trary action of early map makers, is 
artificial. The Big Pour of the present 
war Include two countries located in the 
land mass of Eurasia. The Soviet Union 
extends east and west of the Urals, while 
the Chinese Republic occupies a vast 
area from the Pacific to inner Asia. 

China and the Soviet Union have 
many similarities. Both are primarily 
land powers and both have failed to de¬ 
velop sea power to any marked extent. 
The Soviet Union, with its historic drive 
for warm-water ports, has l^en more in¬ 
terested in the development of sea power 
than China. Both countries have a vast 
continental base; the Soviet Union has 
8,000,000 square miles and China 4,000 - 
000 square mUes. The events of the Sec¬ 
ond World War have clearly indicated 
the advantages of a country that can 
sell space to gain time and that has 
defense in depth. 

Both the Soviet Union and the Chinese 
Republic have rising birth rates, but the 
Chinese population at present outnum¬ 
bers the Russian by roughly 5 to 2. 
Both coimtrles face growing problems of 
industrialization, although the Soviet 
Union has a substantial lead as an in- 
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dtntrtel power, Bhm the turn of the 
oentury the Cfaliieee wad Russitns have 
mbendoned the montrdilftl form of gov¬ 
ernment and have experienced marked 
polltioal changes. 

The aovSet Union and China meet In 
areas of Asia that are relatively un¬ 
known to the Amerieaa people. A land 
frontier of miles exists between 
the two countries. Four of the sixteen 
no^ubUes of Ihe Soviet Union face the 
frontiers of Greater China. The Rus¬ 
sian Soviet Federated Socialist Republic, 
which inoludes mberia» is by far the larg¬ 
est. In Soviet Central Asia the repub¬ 
lics of Itasakh, Kirgiz, and Tadzhik meet 
Sinklaog. 

MongdUa* Slnkiang. and Tibet in outer 
China cover 2,000»00D square miles. This 
1$ a dry area of less than 10 inches o; 
rainfall. Mongolia includes the Gobi 
Desert and neighboxlng steppelands. 
while barren mountains rise to the 
northwest. Slnkiang or Chinese Turke¬ 
stan is an area characterized by oases. 
Slnkiang commands the only low-level 
entrances between the Orient and the Oc¬ 
cident. Tibet forms a vast plateau ex¬ 
tending from the Himalayas to the Altim 
T^h. Tibet does not actually border the 
Soviet Union. 

Most of the modem trade between the 
Russians and Chinese before 1031 passed 
through Manchuria by the Chinese East¬ 
ern Railway. A little trade went by ship 
from Vladivostok and Odessa to Chinese 
ports. The leading land routes in the 
west were from Soviet Central Asia 
through SinWang or from south of Lake 
Baikal through Riakhta into Outer Mon¬ 
golia. ftacetime Russian trade with 
China has been negligible while only a 
small part of the total Chinese trade has 
been with the Russians. The trade of 
the Soviet Union with the Mongolian 
Peoi^e's Republic is more extensive than 
with China proper. Before the war the 
German Lufthansa sought to establish 
an air route between Europe and China 
across the Soviet Union and Slnkiang. 
However, the Soviets refused permission 
for Eying across their territory. 

The rapid advance of Russia to the 
Pacific in the 1300*8 served to limit the 
isolation of the Middle Kingdom of 
China. After border clashes, a treaty 
was made between the two countries in 
1689, only 82 years after the British set¬ 
tlement of Jamestown, Va, The bound¬ 
ary between the two countries was to 
run along the watershed north of the 
Amur River. The Treaty of Nerchinsk 
was the first which China concluded with 
a western country. This was one of the 
Tew treaties In which China Imposed her 
desires upon a European state. The 
Ohtnew and the Latin texts include in 
the presmMe the statement; 

Xtt order to suppress the insolence of cer¬ 
tain rsioale who croes the frontier to hunt, 
phmte* end kin, and who give rise to much 
Upubls oaH distuvbsiioe. 

Wot more than 190 years relations be¬ 
tween Russia and Chtoa were friendly. 
Ckravaitt followed trading stations In 
Monmdta. bringing back tea to Russia 
end takUm Mis to China. Klakhta be¬ 


came a trading center on the route to 
Urga in MongoUaand to Peking inChtna 
proper. Russian sti^tents studied Chi¬ 
nese In the Middle Kingdom and Chinese 
students studied Russian in the land of 
the czars. 

After 1890 the Russian leaders became 
more interested in the vast area of 
Siberia. During the Crimean War the 
Russian expai»lonist Count N&olas 
Muraviev, governor-general of eastern 
Siberia, sent expeditions down the Amur 
with soldiers and ccHonlsts to settle along 
the banks of the river. In the Treaty 
of Algun, in 1858, Russia acquired from 
China the left bank of the Amur. In the 
Treaty of Peking, in 1860. all the Man¬ 
churian seacoast from the Korean border 
to the Amur River went into Russian 
hands. The western frontier of China 
would be defined to Kokand. In the 
same year Muraviev. Count of the Amur, 
founded Vladivostok or **dominion of the 
east.** 

Russian success in acquiring about 
350.000 square miles of territory from 
China by the treaty settlements was due 
to a number of factors. The advances of 
France and Great Britain upon China 
from the Pacific coincided with the push 
of Russia by land from the north. 
British and ti^ench military pressure on 
the Manchus served to aid czarist diplo¬ 
macy since the Russians pretended 
friendship for China in the face of 
Anglo-French force. It is noticeable 
that contacts between Russia and China 
have been from the east to the west 
along the Chinese frontier—first in the 
Amur VaJley, then around Kiakhta, and 
later at Kuldja. 

After the Sino-Japanese War of 1894- 
95 the Russians again posed as the 
friend of China. Russia. Germany, and 
France forced Japan to return the Liao¬ 
tung Peninsula with the ice-free port of 
Port Arthur. The identic note of the 
powers to Japan significantly stated: 

The poseession of the penlneula of Liao- 
tur»g. claimed by Japan, wcaild be a constant 
menace to the capital of China, would at the 
same time render Ulueory the independence 
of Korea, and would henoefortt be a perpet¬ 
ual obetaoie to the peace of the Far East. 

In 1896 a secret alliance was signed be¬ 
tween China and Russia against Japanese 
aggression in which the Chinese prac¬ 
tically gave the Russians the right to 
construct a railway across Manchuria. 
The railroad became known as the Chi¬ 
nese Eastern Railway. Two years later 
Russia acquired a 2d-year lease on Fort 
Arthur. Tallen-wan, and adjajoent 
waters—an area of 1390 square miles. 
A branch railway could be constructed 
from the Chinese Eastern to Port Arttor 
and Tallen-wan. This became known as 
the South Manchuria Railway; Russian 
influence in Manchuria became para¬ 
mount. Mukden was a RuRdan amed 
camp and Port Armur a natal baae bf the 
Czar’s fleet. SmigratKm was encouraged 
and branch rallroade were DsfiR to ex¬ 
ploit the eosl and iron. 

During the Rus¬ 

sians seized the olffibxtQihty to occupy 
the entire area of ICathefmria. In the 


Russo-Japanese War of 1904-5 much 
of the fighting was done in Manchuria. 
Ih the Treaty of Portsmouth, ending the 
war In 1905, both Russia and Japan 
agreed to evacuate Manchuria. How¬ 
ever. Japan secured the Russian lease on 
Port Arthur and the neighboring area as 
wen as the lease on the South Manchuria 
Rmiroad, with the subsequent approval 
of China. Shortly after the Russo-Jap¬ 
anese War the Russians and Japanese 
proceeded to divide Manchuria into 
spheres of influence in which the north¬ 
ern part was Russian and the southern 
part was Japanese. 

FV)llowlng the establishment of the 
Soviet Government, relations between 
the Chinese and Russians underwent a 
change. Dr. Sun Yat-sen on his death 
bed sent a letter to Moscow urging co¬ 
operation between China and the Soviet 
Union ^*in the great struggle for the lib¬ 
eration of the oppressed peoples of the 
world.** Russian-Chinese friendship was 
due to two factors; First, the renuncia¬ 
tion by an agreement in 1924 of the ex¬ 
ceptional pzlvlleges of the czar in China, 
and second, the aid rendered by the 
Soviets and their representatives to the 
Kuomintang or the Nationalist Party of 
China. In 1919 the Communists in the 
Soviet Union had even offered to sur¬ 
render to China every exceptional privi¬ 
lege in exchange for recognition. How¬ 
ever. the Chinese delayed action until 
1924 when an agreement was made with 
the Russians. In this accord the Soviet 
Union promised to abolish extraterritor¬ 
iality in China for Russian citizens, to 
give up its share in the Boxer Indemnity, 
and to recognize Outer Mongolia as a 
part of China. Both agreed to establish 
diplomatic and consular relations, to 
forego propaganda activities; to decide 
the future status of the Chinese Eastern 
Railway, and to make new treaties on the 
basis of equality and reciprocity. 

For a while Chlang Kai-shek, leader of 
the Nationalists In China, and Stalin, 
emerging as the strong man in the Soviet 
Union, cooperated. The Chinese re¬ 
ceived the aid of Borodin as a civil or¬ 
ganizer and Galens or “Marshal Blue- 
cher** as a military commander. Soviet 
influence was very strong from 1925 to 
the early part of 1927. By the summer 
of 1627 many of the Kuomintang lead¬ 
ers became afraid that the Russians were 
trying to get control of the government. 
At that time the leaders of China broke 
diplomatic relations with the Soviet Un¬ 
ion, expelled the Russian advisers, and 
tried a party purge to eradicate all Com¬ 
munists in the Kuomintang. In Man¬ 
churia, Marshall Chank Tso-lin, who 
possessed autonomy in the area, tried to 
take over the administration of the Chi¬ 
nese Eastern Railway which was Russian 
owned. The Soviet Union sent forces to 
the area, defeated the Chinese, and 
forced a truce. 

After the Japanese Invasion of Man¬ 
churia in 1681, diplomatic relations were 
restored between China and the Soviet 
union in 1932. From that time the two 
countries cooperated to a great extent 
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in the F^r East. The Russians ap* 
proved the truce between the Kuomin- 
tang and the Chinese Communists after 
the famous kidnaping of Chiang Kai- 
shek in 1936. In August 1937, the 
month after the Japanese attack on 
China at the Marco Polo Bridge, the 
Soviet Union and China concluded a 
nonaggression pact. Soon Chinese pur¬ 
chasing missions were entertained in 
Moscow and more and more supplies 
were sent to the-Chinese battle lines. A 
supply route of 3,000 miles ran from the 
Turksib railroad in Soviet Central Asia 
to Chungking. Russian planes and 
Russian pilots went to China as volun¬ 
teers. The Soviets negotiated trade 
agreements with the Chinese in 1939, 
1940, and 1941. By the summer of 1944 
the Russians had extended to China 
credits amounting to $300,000,000. How¬ 
ever, the German attack on the Soviet 
Union in June 1941 drastically reduced 
the flow of supplies to China. 

In the League of Nations the Russians 
championed the cause of the Chinese. 
In September 1937 Litvinov at Geneva 
advocated a strong resolution of con¬ 
demnation against Japan and in the 
next month he urged the League under 
article 16 to give material and moral 
aid to China. Although not a signer 
of the Nine Power Treaty, the Soviet 
Union attended the Brussels Conference 
that met in late 1937 to consider the 
Japanese aggression in China. Litvinov 
opposed both the weak resolution of the 
conference and the weak resolution of 
the Council of the League of Nations 
relative to Japanese aggression. 

In September 1938 the Chinese Am¬ 
bassador, in presenting his credentials in 
Moscow, said: 

The striving of the Chinese people toward 
the good of humanity is identical with the 
desires oT the people of the Soviet Union. 

When Molotov replaced Litvinov as 
Foreign Commissar, he said, on Ma^ 31, 
1939: 

There is no need for me to deal with our 
attitude toward China. You are well ac¬ 
quainted with Comrade Stalin's statement 
about giving support to nations which have 
become victims of aggression and are fight¬ 
ing for the independence of their countries. 
This fully applies to China and her struggle 
for national independence. We are consist¬ 
ently pursuing this policy In practice. 

The border provinces of China, facing 
the territory of the Soviet Union, create 
many issues. Sinkiang and Outer Mon¬ 
golia are problems in themselves. In 
Manchuria one of the differences of opin¬ 
ion centers aroimd the Chinese Eastern 
Railway. In the agreement of 1924 the 
ISovlets and the Chinese stated that both 
countries should ''determine the future 
of the Chinese Eastern Railway to the 
exclusion of third parties." After the 
abortive attempt of the Chinese to seize 
the railway in 1929, they were forced to 
accept a temporary arrangement In 
which the Russians had the predomi¬ 
nating influence. A conference of Chi¬ 
nese and Russians was in session in Mos¬ 
cow when the Japanese marched Into 
Manchuria. Tokyo proclaimed succes¬ 


sion to the ChUieae rights in the rail¬ 
road. In 1935 Mahehoukuo, a puppet of 
Japan, purchased the Russian residual 
share of the railroad, but China em¬ 
phatically rejected the transaction. 

The Chinese Communists or the Kung- 
chantang—share-in-production party- 
are also an Important factor affecting 
relations between the Soviet Union and 
China. The Chinese Communists num¬ 
ber about 90,000,000 in the 15 autonomous 
areas under their contrdl. They are, at 
the present time, more reformi.sts than 
revolutionists and they represent the 
peasant revolt that has often character¬ 
ized the long years of Chinese history. 
They have made many reforms in agri¬ 
cultural areas relative to the reduction 
of rents, taxes, and interest rates. Local 
democracy is practiced and many coop¬ 
eratives have been organized. The Chi¬ 
nese Communists collect their own taxes, 
make their laws, and issue their paper 
money. They maintain a separate state 
economically, politically, and militarily, 
and they have rendered valiant service 
in the war against the Japanese. Pos¬ 
sibly 16 divisions of Nationalist troops 
of Chiang Kai-shek, under Hu Tsang- 
nan, have been used to blockade the Com¬ 
munist area. The Soviet Union does not 
send aid to these regions of China. How¬ 
ever, the future policy of the Soviets to¬ 
ward the Chinese Communists is prob¬ 
lematical. It may be that the divide be¬ 
tween Kuomintang and Communist 
China may have repercussions in the 
relations between Chiang Kai-shek and 
Stalin. 

The Question of Chinese disunity is 
very important to us. If China can 
achieve unity—and the prospects at 
present are doubtful—she can then be 
in a strong position at the final peace 
conference and eventually in fact as well 
as in theory, become a great power and 
thus powerful enough to maintain the 
peace in her part of the world. 

If, on the other hand, this unity is not* 
soon achieved, the position of China and 
ourselves will become extremely dlfiBcult. 
The U. S. S. R. will, in my opinion, enter 
the war against Japan. When that 
happens the Soviets will, as a matter of 
geographical propinauity, depend on and 
render such aid as is necessary to the 
Chinese Communists because they will 
be in a good position to attack Japanese 
concentrations and because there has 
been and will be in the future—^unless 
Chinese unity is achieved—^ideological 
sympathies which will draw the two to¬ 
gether. Should this happen it is quite 
possible that there would exist in China 
two separate and distinct states in the 
postwar period. One would be allied to 
and, in a sense, dependent on Russia; 
the other would be, in a sense, anti-Rus¬ 
sian but would be dependent on itself for 
survival and not dh any outside power. 
I cannot envisage, if this comes to pass, 
the United States maintaining more than 
a passive interest in Chinese affairs be¬ 
cause to do otherwise would place us In 
an extremely mbarrasslng pc^tlon. 

Changes are taking place in Stno- 
Soviet relations today as can be seen In 


simultaneous statements from Moscow 
and Yenan earlier this year to the effect 
that the Kuomintang was a dictatorship 
and that Chiang Kai-shek should be re¬ 
placed. This marked a signlflcant 
change for the U. S. S. R. which for the 
past few years has been silent on China's 
internal affairs, and for Yenan because 
prior to this time—during the course of 
the war against Japan—no such demand 
had been made by the Communists. We, 
of course, and rightly, have pledged our 
full support to the Generalissimo, 
Chiang Kai-shek and his Government, 
but we are hoping that China will settle 
its own internal affairs and achieve a 
degree cf real unity. Should this not 
be brought about in the near future it is 
quite possible that we will shift our plans 
for beachheads on the China coast to a 
direct assault on the Japanese home 
Islands themselves. Not that this would 
be the best move at this time but due 
solely to the fact that it would be better 
policy for us to carry on In an area where 
there would be no complications rather 
than in one—China—where the internal 
difficulties would be added to the mili¬ 
tary objectives. 

The attack on Japan’s home Islands 
will, I believe, be a cosilicr operation 
than an attack on the Chinese mainland 
because the possibilities of a blockade 
against Japan,, as I pointed out to the 
House on April 1, 1944, and March 9, 
1945, are extremely good. However, an 
attack against Japanese armies by way 
of China presents more than a mere mili¬ 
tary operation and because of the added 
complications of Chinese disunity and 
Russian participation much careful 
planning is necessary. Even when the 
home islands are conquered and Japan is 
forced to accept peace the Japanese 
armies on the Asiatic Continent—espe¬ 
cially the Kwantung Army—will have to 
be met and defeated. This army has on 
many occasions acted directly against, 
and sometimes without advising the 
Japanese Government and can be looked 
upon as an absolutely independent unit. 
Its headquarters are in Manchukuo and 
there a strong industrial nucleus exists 
as well as in north and central China. 
What Russia’s aims are in re: Manchuria, 
the Chinese Eastern Railway, and Korea 
we do not know, but if she desires to es¬ 
tablish a series of buffer areas, as she has 
in Europe, these areas must be watched. 

I make this statement with no thought 
of criticizing the Russians in advance as 
to their aims in Asia but only because it 
is up to us to be Just as realistic and 
practical as they are. Russia, as a iflatter 
of necessity, has an interest in China 
comparable to no other country in the 
world. The two countries have the long¬ 
est adjoining land frontier on the face 
of the globe. Russia has economic in¬ 
terests in Manchuria, political and eco¬ 
nomic stakes in outer Mongolia, Sinki¬ 
ang, and possibly Tibet. Korea, despite 
the, Cairo Declaration, is a country with 
an unsettled political future. China has 
an Interest in Tanu Tuva, an autono¬ 
mous Soviet Republic, though in reality 
a part of outer Mongolia, the Chinese 
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Communists, who comprise a state with¬ 
in a state, are a Chinese problem today; 
tomorrow they may be a Russo-Chlnese 
problem. 

Compared to Russia our interests are 
very limited. Our main interest now is 
getting China to use as much of her 
resources and manpower as possible to 
defeat our common enemy Japan. We 
have no territorial problems and, as yet, 
no political problems there. In the post¬ 
war period we hope, of course, to help 
develop China, to use our capital for 
loans, and to enter into the Chinese mar¬ 
ket. These are laudable alms but, by 
comparison, they do not measure up to 
the U. 8. S. R.’s practical Interests there. 
Necessarily, therefore, the status of 
Russo-Chinese relations will be tremen¬ 
dously Important not.only to the two 
countries concerned but, based on that 
relationship, important to the rest of the 
world as well. 

The problems which confront Russia 
and China are not incapable of solution. 
Now is the time—before Russia enters the 
war against Japan—for the first meeting 
of the Big Four—United States, Britain. 
U. 8. S. R., and China—in order to define 
policy and disposition of Allied forces 
against the enemy. We are fighting the 
war in China to help defeat Japan and 
to maintain China’s sovereignty. We 
want to see a completely unified and 
strong China with its sovereignty intact. 
Out of this meeting, I hope, would come 
an agreement by all the Allied Powers to 
withdraw their forces as soon as Japan 
is defeated. This might save future 
embarrassment. 

Perhaps the basis for some agreement 
has already been laid. It is to be hoped 
that, as a result of Ambassador Patrick 
Hurley’s recent visit to Washington, 
London, and Moscow that some formula 
will have been discussed which will help 
to unite the different groups in China 
so that the outcome of the war in that 
area will become more certain and our 
hope for permanent peace in Asia 
strengthened. Both China and the 
Soviet Union have suffered heavily in 
the present war and both will have a 
vital stake in the peace to come. The 
future of the world may depend to a 
great extent upon the cooperation of the 
two great land powers of the Eastern 
Hemisphere—the Soviet Union and the 
Chinese Republic. 

The sooner we realize that these Asiatic 
nations are our next door neighbors and 
that what they do affects us—and vice 
versa—the better off we will all be. Both 
China and Russia are major Allies of the 
United States in this war and it Is our 
hope and wish that they will continue to 
be our Allies in the peace. 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

Mr. LeFEVRE asked and was given per¬ 
mission to extend his remarks In the 
Record and include two prayers by con¬ 
stituents. 

Mr. MURDOCK asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix on House Resolution 216. 

The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
xoi-306 


of the House the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. Smith] is recognized for 2 hours. 
WHO DEVISED THE SO-CALLED BRETTON 

WOODS PROPOSAL FOR AN INTERNA¬ 
TIONAL MONETARY FUND? 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, was 
the proposal for the establishment of an 
International Monetary Fund written by 
delegates of 44 nations assembled at 
Bretton Woods. N. H., or was it contrived 
by Lord John Maynard Keynes, director 
of the Bank of England and consultant 
to the British Exchequer? It is of the 
most vital concern to the American peo¬ 
ple to have the correct answer to this 
question. 

This scheme is fraught with the grav¬ 
est danger to our Nation and people, 
and we had better stop, look, and listen, 
before we act, lest we permit ourselves 
to be led into something which will cause 
us to be sorry. Lord Keynes himself has 
sensed among our people a sufficient 
amount of unsavory criticism of this in¬ 
ternational monetary scheme to elicit 
from him a public denial of bad faith on 
his part in its projection. 

In an address before the House of 
Lords. May 18. 1943. he took pains to 
point out the similarities of his Inter¬ 
national Clearing Union Plan and Mr. 
Morgenthau’s proposal for an Interna¬ 
tional Stabilization Fund. He said: 

Most critics, In my judgment, have over¬ 
stated the differences between the two plans, 
plans which are born of the same climate of 
opinion and which have Identical purpose. 
It may be said with Justice that the United 
States Treasury has tried to pour its new wine 
Into what looks like an old bottle, whereas 
our bottle and its label are as contemporary 
as the contents; but the new wine is there 
all the same. 

With the similarity of his and Mr. 
Morgenthau’s plans in mind. Lord 
Keynes in the same speech said: 

There Is one Important respect In which 
the British proposals seem to be gravely mis¬ 
understood In some quarters In the United 
States. There Is no foundation whatever for 
the Idea that the object of the proposals Is 
to make the United States the milch cow of 
the world In general and of this country In 
particular. In fact the best hope for the 
lasting success of the plan is the precise con¬ 
trary. 

I cannot emphasize this too strongly. This 
Is not a Red Cross philanthropic relief 
scheme, by which the rich countries came 
to the rescue of the poor. 

Accordingly, we may properly and fit¬ 
tingly raise the question as to the true 
source of this international monetary 
scheme without being suspected of being 
either provincially minded or motivated 
by anything other than a desire to find 
out Just what the facts are. 

Indeed, in view of Lord Keynes’ philos¬ 
ophy and the baneful infiuence he has 
already wielded in our country, it is in¬ 
cumbent upon us to find out just what 
part he is playing in this movement. 

During his frequent and sometimes ex¬ 
tended sojourns in the United States 
since 1933, he W8is a most welcome guest 
of the late President, Treasury, and other 
high Government officials, with whom he 
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held many long conferences. He is cred¬ 
ited with being the father of the Govern¬ 
ment’s policy of making our children and 
their descendants bail us out of the de¬ 
pression. 

Lord Keynes is, In my judgment, the 
most effective exponent of fiat money 
uutside Russia. The essence of his whole 
congeries of monetary theories is that 
prices should not be made In a free mar¬ 
ket, but by the only other existent mech¬ 
anism for making prices, namely, au¬ 
thoritarian edict. 

Lord Keynes is an apostle of John Law. 
The monetary theories Law advocated 
Lord Keynes advocates. The difference 
between their ideas is one of degree and 
extent of application, not of kind. Law, 
however, limited his monetary and finan¬ 
cial thaumaturgy to a single country, 
that within which he operated, while 
Lord Keynes would perform his mone¬ 
tary and financial wonders in nearly 
every country on earth but particularly 
in the United States of America. 

He calls those who believe in a free 
market, that is, competition, “worship¬ 
pers of the calf.” He would abolish 
competition, that is, liberty, and make 
us kneel at the feet of the state. 

Method aside, he seems not to be reti¬ 
cent in telling us what he is aiming at. 
For one thing, London must be made 
secure as the world’s financial master. 
This he made clear when in an address 
before the House of Lords, May 23, 1943, 
he said: 

So far from an International plan en¬ 
dangering the long tradition, by which most 
empire countries, and many other coun¬ 
tries, too, have centered their financial sys¬ 
tems in London, the plan is. In my judg¬ 
ment, an Indispensable means of maintain¬ 
ing this tradition. 

Apropos of this statement by Lord 
Keynes, Mr. Pethlck-Lawrence, mem¬ 
ber of the House of Commons, in an ad¬ 
dress before that body May 12. 1943, 
made some Interesting observations re¬ 
specting this scheme when he said: 

If not a despotism, what shall it be? 
6haU it be a condominium? Shall the 
United States and the British Empire com¬ 
bine to rule the financial world? Wo are 
now out* of dreamland, and facing a quite 
practicable possibility. Many arguments 
can be adduced In favor of this form of 
financial government. Many people on both 
Bides of the Atlantic may rejoice in the 
thought that It may become an accom¬ 
plished fact. I am not of their number. 
I see many dangers in an attempt by the 
Anglo-Saxon bloc to dominate the financial 
and economic life of the rest of the world. 
It would be certain to cause resentment, 
and every failure of a people to secure well¬ 
being in the future would be laid at our 
door. 

To which he significantly added: 

If I may say so without offense, that grea'; 
Nation (the United States) has much to 
learn before It can successfully and benevo¬ 
lently maintain the hegemony of the finan¬ 
cial world. 

Great Britain might do well to give 
careful consideration to this proposal be¬ 
fore permitting it to go too far, for, in 
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my opinion, it is fraught with potential¬ 
ities of the grayest coit, not only for 
doing serious damage to our good rela¬ 
tions, but, in the long fun, to her econ¬ 
omy as well as ours. 

No one is more desirous than I am to 
maintain the most cordial relations be¬ 
tween ftigland and the United States. 
Nor is there any dotdl>t that we are united 
in a sincere desire to render all possible 
aid to her, as well as the other countries 
with Whom we have fought in this war. 
But in the light of this international 
monetary proposal, we are constrained 
to believe that It would be In the best 
interest of Great Britain, as well as the 
United States, for her to present face 
up whatever proposition she may wish to 
make to us for financial or other aid 
so that both of us may see what we 
are signing. 

On March 29.1943, the New York Tiroes 
carried a story with a London date line 
telling of an ambitious plan for a postwar 
clearing union, prepared by Lord John 
Maynard Keynes, Economic Adviser to 
the British Exchequer. 

In the momihg of April 5.1943, 7 days 
after the New York Times article ap¬ 
peared, a London broadcast informed 
the United States that another postwar 
monetary program had been prepared 
by Mr. Henry Morgenthau, Secretary 
of the United States Treasury. The 
next day Mr. Morgenthau met In 
secret session with certain congressional 
committees and presented to them the 
plan mentioned in the broadcast. The 
title of that proposal was ^United and 
Associated NfOitons Stabilisation Fund.** 

July 10, 1943, Mr. Morthenthau re¬ 
leased a revised draft of his previous pro¬ 
posal. On April 21, 1944, he made public 
a re-revised draft in which he changed 
the name from United and Associated 
Nations Stabilleation Fund to Joint 
Statement of Experts on the Establish¬ 
ment of an International Monetary Fund. 

Morgenthau’s plan was made public 
subsequent to that of Lord Keynes*. It 
would appear reasonably certain that, on 
its face alone. Lord Kesmes did not obtain 
any of the provisions of his clearing union 
scheme from Mr. Morgenthau and his 
experts, as will be noted in the following 
statement which he made in a speech 
before the House of Lords on May 13, 
1943, when he said: 

The proposals for an international clearing 
union have been brought before Parliament 
at an early but not too early a stage of their 
evolution. The procedure adopted is some¬ 
what novel. 1 hope your lordships will ap¬ 
prove It for. If it Is an innovation. It appears 
to me to be a happy one. This paper has been 
the subject of long preparation. To associate 
It too closely with a particular name Is. Z 
venture to say, to do it an Injustice. It has 
been the subject of intensive criticism and 
progressive ameiidment and the final result 
is the embodiment of the coUectlve wisdom 
of Whitehall and of experts and offlolsls 
throughout the Ck>mmonwealth. 

A reading of Lord Keynes* propqsaJ for 
an ^ntipiational clearing union and 
2ior4aBraMi*8 first draft proposal for an 
intemadml stabilization fund showed 
to others besides Lord Keynes that the 
basic provisions In the two proposals were 
very similar* This was noted by such 


outstanding authorittes as Dr. Benjamin 
M. Anderson who said: *Both the plans 
are British plans.^andDr. Melchior Paly! 
who stated: *The two plans are Identteal 
in almost everything except tecfanleali- 
ties.*' 

Sir Klngsiey Woo4» a member of the 
British Parliament, spokesman for the 
group promoting the sdheme In Britain, 
In addressing the House of COinmOos, 
May 12,1948, stated Ydiat he oonsidered 
dillerenoes between the two plans. He 
said: 

There would eppeer to be dUf erenoee of 
epproeoh between this scheme (Morgen- 
thau^ first draft proposal for an interna¬ 
tional atabiUzatlon fund) and the Interna¬ 
tional credit account to be opened under 
the Clearittg nnloa. but though the method 
of ^ppraaOh la different the obJeotlveB and 
prlnehilea and to a large extent the prac¬ 
tical raeuita are elmnar. 

However, as win be noted in the couree 
of the discusidon, sush dlllerenees ae 
Sir Kingsley Wood thought existed were 
to all intents and purposes eliminated 
In favor of the Lord Keynti* plan. 

Morgenthau's revised draft proposal 
for an international monetary fimd fur¬ 
nished additional evidence that there 
were not two plans but only one plan. 
In a speech before the House on No¬ 
vember 1,1943,1 presented a study Show¬ 
ing that in preparing this proposal our 
Treasury oflIciiJs had hardh^ done more 
than set up Lord Keynes* scheme in leg¬ 
islative draft form. After about 
years that flndiag has not been chal¬ 
lenged. We shall see whether Bretton 
Woods has cdianged this. 

KXHIBn A 

The first item under '^Objects of the 
plan** in the British white paper contain¬ 
ing Lord Keynes* dbaring union plan 
deals with blocked balances. TTie provi¬ 
sion relating to blocked balances was 
dropped fixffn Morgenthau^ third draft 
proposal and is not contained in the 
Bretton Woods proposal. NevertheleaB, 
a brief explanation of this provision is 
given here to show the extraordinary in¬ 
fluence Lcmd Keynes must have exercised 
over our Treasury oflieials In promulgat¬ 
ing this international monetary scheme. 

That provision reads: 

We need an inetrumeat of International 
currency having general ecoaptabmty be¬ 
tween nations, so that blocked balances 
* * « are unnecessary. 

Mr. Morgenthau in Ids two proposals 
for an international atahfiteation fund 
lists as the fourth item under **Fuip08es 
of the fund*’: 

To facilitate the effective ntfllmtlen of the 
abnormal foreign balances <flrft dralt) (or) 
blocked foreign balances (seeoBd draft) ae- 
cumulating hi toase countriea es A eOaae- 
quence of tba war attuation. 

Lord Keynes was very much concerned 
about the blocked balances, as iMU be 
noted by referring to article VIZ, seetton 
34, of hto clearing union plan, iralt what 
are these blocked Ibreign balgpoces midA 
Kdio owns them? Thetmm ^ldocl^ l^^ 
eign bahtnoes** referred to ile0}ng bal- 
ances which are held in London And tep^ 
resent debts which Great Brltiatn owes to 
her dominions and colonies, Egypt, Latin 
American and Scandinavian countries. 


prlneb^afiy for imports of w$r goods. 
These bManoes ase referred to as 
bkMdced balanoes, because Enidand is 
unaMe to pay them either in goods or 
told far the time being. The United 
States has no bleeiEed fordga tialanees. 
The referenee which Lord Kieynes makes 
to these haJOnoes In the BrltlBh white 
paper and that WhSeh Morgenthaia 
wakee hi hts draft proposals both lOlate 
to the eteihng balanoes held in London* 
Arl^ m, tectum 9 of Morgenfti]au*8 
first draft, and artide V. section B 01 
his second draft deal with the hlodoed 
balances. The language In this provi¬ 
sion is Bb technical and devlouB that it 
caused Dr. Benjamin M. And^son to 
refer to it as embodying **Anothd’ Hid¬ 
den Furpose.** 

It is unnecessary to go into a detailed 
explanation of this provision. For our 
purposes it Is essential to know only the 
substantlative part of it. In substance 
this provision dealing with Uodked bal¬ 
ances provides that the fund shall pur¬ 
chase from Great Britain blocked ster¬ 
ling balanoes which she holds. Next, by 
a complicated arrangement, both the 
debtor and creditor countries agree to 
repurchase from the fund over a period 
of years 80 percent of the blocked bal¬ 
ances bought by the fund. Nothing Is 
said as to what is to be done with the 
remaining 20 percent. 

The United States would contribute 
much the greater portion of the lendable 
assets of the fund, perhaps 70 percent 
to 76 percent, or even more. Accord¬ 
ingly, the scheme would have operated 
in such a way as to cause the United 
States to assume a substantial amount 
of British foreign debts which were in¬ 
volved In the blocked balances. The 
amount of blocked balanoes held in Lon- 
done at the time Morgenthau's two first 
drafts were released was in the neigh¬ 
borhood of four or five billion dollars. 
Lord Keynes has given a figure of more 
recent date showing that the amount 
has risen to $12,030,000,000. 

This provision for having the United 
States assume British foreign debts was 
severely criticised. 1 think It is fair to 
say that this was an attempt by devious 
means to unload British debts upon the 
United States. 

ZXKZBir B —BXimH f WOOM raOVlfllOIfB OIVIMO 
LBOAL 8TATDS TO AMS PBOVIinifO VCNl A STSTXM 
or PQLirZCALLT MANAOm CW U lX W CT wmAsx- 

mn ST unttv mo A i. tjovm mm oomparbd 
TO A siMiKa m m x Bto m nr umd Kxrtnm' 
PSOVOSAL foa Air UrSaMTATIONAL CSJtABUVQ 
UXXON 

One of the ainaztog things about this 
International monetary scheme is that 
its American propements proclaim It to 
be a mechanism for giving hstrinsic sta¬ 
bility to currency values. How possibly 
could this politically conceived device 
be intended to toWtosieally stabiHie 
world currencies when it starts out by 
legaUshtf debasement, maklnt It easy of 
accompUshment and placing no limit on 
the ainofixit that may be eftected? dm?- 
tainly there is ho precedent for this 
anomalous proposal. 

Be It tmdeiatocm tlmt the nmk- 
Ing of currency debasement, what in 
practice would amount 0 giving it legal 
status, Is basic to the scheme. Coin dip- 
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ping by the State, for currency deprecia* 
tlon is simply a disguised form of coin 
clipping, which throughout the ages has 
been universally condemned as one of 
the greatest evils with which mankind 
has had to contend, is to be made a com¬ 
mon practice and given respectability. 

There is no slightest hint given any¬ 
where in the scheme definitely looking 
toward a correction of the basic causes 
of unstable, or to be more specific, de¬ 
preciating currencies, namely, unbal¬ 
anced national budgets, governments 
spending more than they collect in taxes, 
paying the difference in funds derived 
from forced loans and government 
printed “money” in one or other form. 

Indeed, as we shall see, instead of en¬ 
couraging the governments of member 
countries to put their financial houses 
in order, the proposal, if adopted, would 
have the effect of encouraging deficit 
financing, and, in fact, making this pro¬ 
cedure a permanent policy. 

FiGtmi 1 (a) Figure 2 (a) 

KEYKSS' CLEARING BRETION WOODS 

UNION AGREEMENT 

Article H, section 6 Article iv. sec. 6 
(8)-(a): (c). (1). (11), and 

sec. 5 (f): 

"• • • it (a mem- A member may de- 
ber State) shall be predate its currency 

entitled to reduce the If It “does not ex¬ 
value of Its currency ceed a further 10 per- 

in terms of bancor cent of the Initial par 

provided that the re- value.” without the 

duction shall not ex- concurrence of the 

ceed 6 percent with- Fund, 
out the consent of It can depreciate It 
the governing boai d. an additional 10 per¬ 
cent with the con¬ 
currence of the Fund. 

Figure 1 (b) Figure 2 (b) 

• • but It • • In par- 

shall not be entitled tlcular, provided it 

to repeat this proce- (the Fund) is so 

dure unless the satisfied, It shall not 

board Is satisfied that object to a proposed 

this procedure is ap- change because of 

proprlate.” the domestic social 

(b) A further "re- or political policies 

duction in the value of the member pro¬ 

of the member’s cur- posing the change.” 
rency if It (govern¬ 
ing board) deems 

that to be the suit¬ 
able remedy.” 

Lord Keynes provides—figure 1 (a) — 
that a country may depreciate, that is, 
debase, the value of its currency 5 per¬ 
cent without the concurrence of the 
governing board of the clearing union. 
The Bretton Woods agreement pro¬ 
vides—figure 2 (a)—that a member 
country may depreciate the par value of 
its currency 10 percent without the con¬ 
currence of the fund. 

Lord Keynes provides—figure 1 (b)— 
for permitting countries to further de¬ 
preciate their currencies and places no 
limit on the amount or the number of 
times this may be done. The Bretton 
Woods agreement provides—figure 2 
(b)—that a country may depreciate its 
currency by any amount so long as the 
fund is satisfied that the depreciation 
is predicated on dofbestic social or po¬ 
litical policies. Since there is nothing 
else to predicate a depreciation on but 
some disordered condition of domestic 
social or political policies the Bretton 


Woods provisions, like those of Lord 
Keynes*, open the door to unlimited 
debasement. 

Further proof that Morgenthau 
adopted Lord Keynes* idea of managed 
debasement is seen when it is noted that 
Morgenthau’s first draft proposal, pub¬ 
lished April 6, 1943, made no provision 
for permitting members to depreciate 
their currencies in any amount except 
with the approval of the fund. But in 
Morgenthau’s second draft, published 
July 10, 1943, 3 months after the first, 
he provided for permitting individual 
members to depreciate their currencies 
10 percent without the concurrence of 
the fund, thus going directly over to 
Lord Kesmes* idea. 

Because of the great importance of 
bringing out the truth in respect of this 
provision relating to the legalizing of 
currency debasement, it is deemed de¬ 
sirable to give rather extensive quota¬ 
tions, first, from a speech made by Lord 
Ke 3 mes in the House of Lords May 23. 
1944, and, second, from a Bretton Woods 
memorandum released July 21, 1944. 

Lord Kesmes in his speech after dis¬ 
cussing at some length five advantages 
the scheme would afford Great Britain, 
elaborated the currency depreciation 
provisions as follows: 

We are determined that, In the future, 
the external value of sterling shall conform 
to its Internal value as set by our own 
domestic policies, and not the other way 
round. 

The gold standard, as 1 understand It. 
means a system under which the external 
value of a national currency Is rigidly tied 
to a fixed quantity of gold which can only 
honorably be broken tmder force majure; 
and it involves a financial policy which com¬ 
pels the internal value of the domestic cur¬ 
rency to conform to this external value as 
fixed In terms of gold. On the other kuind, 
the use of gold merely as a convenient com¬ 
mon denominator by means of which the 
relative values of national currencies, these 
being free to change, are expressed from time 
to time, is obviously quite another matter. 

My noble friend Lord Addison asks who 
fixes the value of gold. If he means, as I 
assume he does, the sterling value of gold, 
it Is we ourselves who fix it Initially in con¬ 
sultation with the fund: and this value Is 
subject to change at any time on our initia¬ 
tive. changes In excess of 10 percent re¬ 
quiring the approval of the fund, which must 
not withhold approval if our domestic equili¬ 
brium requires it. 

For instead of maintaining the principle 
that the internal value of a national cur-, 
rency should conform to a prescribed de 
Jure external value, it provides that Its ex¬ 
ternal value should be altered If necessary 
so as to conform to whatever de facto In¬ 
ternal value results from domestio policies, 
which themselves shall be Immune from 
criticism by the fimd. Indeed, it is made 
the duty of the fund to approve changes 
which will have this effect. That Is why 
I say that these proposals are the exact 
opposite of the gold standard. They lay 
down by international agreement the essence 
of the new doctrine, far removed from the 
old orthodoxy. If they do so in terms as 
inoffensive as possible to the former faith, 
need we complain? 

Certainly from these statements of 
Lord Keynes there should be no doubt 
in the mind of anyone that the so-called 
Bretton Woods fund proposal fully car¬ 
ries out the provisions of his clearing 


union plan for legalizing currency de¬ 
basement by individual members, au¬ 
thorizing them to carry on debasement 
as a systematic procedure with the sky 
as the limit. “That Is why I say that 
these proposals are the exact opposite of 
the gold standard.** 

It should be borne in mind that legal¬ 
izing debasement also makes it lawful 
for members to welsh on both their in¬ 
ternational and national debts, for even¬ 
tually debasement must bring about both 
of these results. To which Lord Keynes, 
if he wishes to be consistent, might also 
say, “That is why I say that these pro¬ 
posals are the exact opposite of the gold 
standard.’* 

Indeed, it was the announced policy 
of the Bretton Woods Conference to 
make currency debasement by individual 
countries from time to time in unlimited 
amounts a right. This was set forth 
in a memorandum which was prepared 
for use of the Conference and released 
for publication July 21,1944. Under the 
heading “International monetary fund 
(purposes, methods, consequences,)” we 
read: 

More specifically, the fund proposes to 
limit the right of member countries to change 
their exchange rates without going through 
a certain procedure. 

While the fund looks to exchange sta¬ 
bility as the principal means for the restora¬ 
tion of world trade, it recognizes limita¬ 
tions on stability that are necessary In order 
to meet the Internal conditions of different 
countries. . 

Furthermore, the proposal provides that a 
country which after having made a lO-per- 
cent change finds itself under the necessity 
of making another change without delay may 
request the fund’s concurrence in such a 
change and a reply must be given within 
72 hours. Other changes can be obtained 
with the fund’s concurrence and there are 
no prescribed limitations on such atithorized 
changes. 

Stability does not mean rigidity, and rigid¬ 
ity, in the past has resulted in extreme 
instability. A country which finds that its 
domestic economy is suffering greatly from 
inability to sell abroad, because of an inap¬ 
propriate rate of exchange and also finds it 
impossible to make other adjustments to 
correct the situation, has no alternative but 
to change the rate. 

In order to protect the economies of the 
country from any untoward infiuences result¬ 
ing from excess rigidity of the rate, there 
Is an explicit provision that the fund shall 
not reject a requested change that is neces- 
saiy to restore equilibrium, on the ground 
that it does not approve of the domestio so¬ 
cial or political policies of the member coun¬ 
try proposing the change. 

And finally this: 

To Bumarize, the fund attempts to pro¬ 
vide the greatest degree of exchange stability 
that Is consistent with the economic neces¬ 
sities of the members. It Introduces sta¬ 
bility without rigidity and elasticity without 
looseness. 

Not one word have 1 found by Lord 
Keynes, or in the Bretton Woods de¬ 
liberations, or by our Treasury officials 
or other movers of this scheme even 
hinting at placing a time limit on per¬ 
mitting members to debase their cur¬ 
rencies. Lord Keynes provides for— 
“Transitional arrangements,” and Bret¬ 
ton woods for a “Transitional period,” 
neither of which mentions any time limit. 
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lieri bw InmiMido tt li madt to appear 
to the CongresB and pulille that thm is 
vraapeot of the tnuMithmal perM men- 
tkmed in the Bretton Woods agreement 
terminating In 5 ymtu. But this point 
win be iuitfaer eioddaled Mar in a dis¬ 
cussion of the ecMBlIed transitional 
period. 

Certainly the statements of Lord 
Keynes and the avowed purposes of the 
Bretton Woods conferees, as above 
qiMed, should leave no doubt in the 
mlad of Jtttpene that the so-called Bret* 
ton Woods agreement for an Intema- 
ttonai aconetary Fund fully carries out 
Uia pirovlsions of Keynes' dearlng XTnioa 
Plan for legalizing currency debasement 
by Individual countries and authoriilng 
Miein to engage in such coin cdippliig to 
any extent desired. 

As a matter of fact, this provision for 
systematic coinage debasement was pvo- 
posed by Iiord Keynes in an article pub¬ 
lished In Lloyds Bmyc Llndted Monthly 
Beview. September 9^ 19S9. However, 
the procedure he then recommended for 
carrying out such debasement contra- 
dicta that provided in his clearing union 
plan, os rsfieeted in Bretton Woods. In 
that article he said: 

It Is improbable that the initial set of 
rates could be settled, right off. at a oon- 
ferenee. which In present clrenmstanoes 
would merely offer an esdilbttlon of horse¬ 
dealing wtthont any horse cbaaglng hands. 
It wUl have to be reached. In the first In¬ 
stance. by a p roc ess of trial and enror. con¬ 
ducted in goM faith but without prior un¬ 
dertakings. The test of sucoeM wm be found 
tn the eolmitary removal of all those ex* 
change restrlotloiis. import quotas, fxoep- 
tkmal tatiOs, etc., which are not desired for 
mstr own sidM sa s permanent feature of na- 
tiotial policy, but are acts of desperation and 
in expression of the extreme snxlety of the 
authorities either to make both ends meet 
or to alleviate the unemployment mulcted by 
deflatton. 

o—aioBGSsrrxAu's am bbcron woods 
vaovsioiis oxvnro isbst svatus to am rao* 
vwma soa a svmsM or rOLincau.T acaw* 
aoBD uMiPOBif aBsasuaurr or au. co aaai i- 
C8BS or iirwew cxxnmuas oossraans to a 
BisfP.aa mtnmm or Loan nsTifis* raoeosai. 
roa an oraanrasioMaL oLBaamo uioon 
Here, as in the case of debasement 
by Individual countries, giving what 
amounts to legal status to universal de¬ 
basement of member countries is basic. 
Perhaps nothing in the Bretton Woods 
agreement shows more clearly the 
servility of our Treasury oHcials in suc¬ 
cumbing to the influence of Lord Keynes 
than is revealed in the study of the de¬ 
velopment of the provision here under 
consUleration. 

PwtJ SE 8 Tsojnm 4 

xsnow' CLsaaoifl ifoacuomiau's sra- 
umoM BxiaaaTzoir rujTD, 

sBcom oaarr 

Article 1. section 4: Article m, eection 

1; 

*The propoeal is to Tbe monetary 
•stabUsh a currency unit of the fund 
ualoD. here daslg- ahsll be ths Unites 
WaM an Zntema- (UN), equal in value 
tIODia Clearing to 1S7H gMns of 
UUldU, basid on in- fine gold (equivalent 
ttniation#<»^bank to tit) u. 8.). No 
aoKmey. celled (M change in the gold 
us say) banooiV fined veluo of the Unitae 
fittt not uBolter- boiuede emept 

ebly) In terms of with me epproval of 


ftaiwia—Con. P i iw wl C on. 

gold and aoeepted as 98 par sent of tlw 
the equivalent of awmber v oli i .** 
gold by tba BrltlBi 
Commonwealth and 
the United dtatee 
and aU the other 
membere of tbs 
union for the pur¬ 
pose of settling In- 
tamaSlonal toal- 
anoee.** 

Flgdres S gnd 4 above rdate to XiOrd 
Keynes* tntemattonal monetary unit 
adiieh he oaBed banoor, and to MoirgaKi- 
thaa*8 fiaonetaiy unit which he termed 
*Hinita8.** Tinder Lord Keynes* idan, as 
shown in figure 8, banoor would have 
been given a certain gold value. In turn, 
the eurrendes of member countries 
would have be«i tied to and valued in 
tarns of bancor. Sinoe banoor was sub¬ 
ject to aheratiofi. a rad oc t i oii in its gold 
value would have effected a general re¬ 
duction In the go&d value of the curren¬ 
cies of an members. 

Morgenthau*s unitas would have been 
given a gold value. In turn, the curren¬ 
cies of member cotuxtries would have 
been tied to and . valued in terms of 
unitas. Since unitas was subject to al¬ 
teration. a reduction in its gold content 
would have effected a genml reduction 
in the gold value of the currenoles of aU 
members. 

It Is significant that alUmus^ Mor- 
genthau's first draft provided for an in¬ 
ternational monetary uDit. which he des¬ 
ignated unitas, it was not subject to be¬ 
ing depreciated. Morgenmau adopted 
Lord Keynes’ idea of an MerataAe unitas 
in Ids second draft proposal. Rls last 
draft proposal, where he ehanged the 
name of gtabthsatlon fund to monetary 
fund, says nothing about unitae. Also, 
no mention is made of unitas in the Bret- 
ten Woods sgreement. fltovertheleaa, 
both'Morgeothaxi's last draft end the 
BretMWoodaesroeiiient contain provi- 
Wons whieh would accomplish identleally 
the seme end ee Lord Keynes* and Mor- 
genthau's imovlstons for an alterable in¬ 
ternational moiwteiy unit respectively 
called bancor tad xpEdtas. I refer to the 
provision which would permit the fund 
to make uniformoheiifes m the par value 
of currendee: 

Ptooxc 8 mouu 6 

icosasuTHau's thus sacTTOir woo ds 

Artiols XV, section Artiets XV, section 

8: 7: 

**Aii sgrsed uni- TEhsFund. 

form Gba^ may be a «m|arlty of tba 
mads in tbs gold totsl vidtag powsr. 
valus of member may maka. uniform 
eutesnsles. peoWdsd proportionate 
every msaabsr ooun- ohaa^ In lbs per 
try having Kpsrssnt values cd Cbs eiWfsn- 
or mots of the eg- ciss of all msmbere,'* 
gregats quotas sp- sto. 
proves." 

ngures 8 ahd .d above show the provi¬ 
sions in Morgenthau’s third draft and in 
the Bretton Woods agreement itaPm- 
tively which provide for mabliig uniform 
ehangee in ttm par vatua of the murMi- 
eles of all membm Th# paint # that 
reducing the gold vahie of XaM Mynee* 
bancor, or Mtagentbaa’s unltat taifid be 
the same as "i^g untfcrm radneUeiia 
in the par value of currencies, as pro¬ 


vided for In Moceenthauh third drsit 
aafitae Bretton Wbodt Fond a gr e em e nt 
T e gaWsIng anbterm d e ba s emeirt cf the 
oorrencta of ta meniber muntfta would 
In affect also legstaa, or at toast give re- 
speetatathty to, un iform repndMtou of 
interttatlonia at wdl as national dCbts. 
aliiee siadi debasement would idtimately 
produee thetee reedtte. 

Beddoh 8 <b) of H. R. 13U, the bUl 
before us which wbold establish the In- 
bemattond monetary fund, pnrvtdee 
that: 

Unlsss CoBiresi by law sutborlass such 
aetlon, the Presidsnt nor any person or 
agency ShaU on bshalf of tbs United States 
• * • approve ai»r fensrsx change in piw 
valuss under artiols tv, seetton 7. 

The practical interpretation ot this 
provtokm would read something Uice this: 

**Thitos8 Congress by law authortoes 
such action, the Bsesident nor any per¬ 
son or agency shall on btaalf of the 
United States propose or agree to effec¬ 
tuate world-wide inflation and universal 
welshing on International and national 
debts as provided in article IV, section 7. 
of the Bretton Woods Fund Agreement.” 

The United States has no external 
debts she cannot meet. Great Britain 
has. Why should we join in a plan to 
make it respectable throughout the world 
to rtaudiate tntematHmal debts? 
axHtiXT o—^isoaosiiTBaTT’s auo bsxxton woods 
novmoNS roi xsTaBusHXiro quoras com- 
vasxd to a smiLax psovibxon fob sg r r ms vp 
QUOTAS m LOSS XXTNSS' CLSABIMO UKION 
FLAW 

Fiouu 7 Flouts 8 

WrtMaS' CLBASUfO bsettow woods 

UNION a qSBSWtW T 

Article L (e): Article HI. section 

1: 

"We seed an **Xach member 

agreed plan for shall be aaslgned a 

starting off every quota." Quota 

country after the largely determines 

war with a stock of voting power, 

reeerves appropriate Quotas alterable; 

to its Importance in Borrowing limited to 

vrortd eosamme." amount of quota and 

Arthfie n, section member cannot bor- 

6(6); >ow more than 26% 

"Each member of quota In ony year, 

state BhaU have as- Both of latter sub¬ 
signed to It a ject to waiver. Col- 

quota, whieh shaU lateral may be re¬ 

determine the meat- qulred. 
ure ot its responsi¬ 
bility in the manage¬ 
ment of the Union 
and of its right to 
enjoy the eisdit fa- 
olUtlse provldod by 
the Ubld^" Quotas 
are altsmbto. 

Measures provided 
to limit sise of 
quota. 

"(8)-<a) A mem¬ 
ber state may not 
Increase Its debit 
balance by mors 
than . a quarter of 
Its quota wtthto a 
year wUhout the 
permlaslofi of the 
Oovemlng Board." 

Suitalds ooUateral 
rsqulxed ^ limit 
smouttt a mmbn 
can b orrow. 

Both the Lord Keynet add Bratton 
Wooda ppoposato, ms saen in figures T 
and 8 above, provide for assigning quotas 
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which shall determine the measure of a 
member’s responsibility In the manage¬ 
ment of the scheme and its right to enjoy 
the credit facilities provided by it. 
Quotas in both proposals are also altera- 
' ble. Both proposals would place an un¬ 
certain limit on the amount a debtor 
country can borrow, but would confine 
the borrowing power largely to the size 
of the quotas. Both also provide for 
waiving such limitation. Both proposals 
provide that a debtor country may not 
borrow more than 25 percent of its quota 
in any one year, but here again both pro¬ 
vide waiver provisions. Both contain 
provisions for requiring collateral under 
certain conditions but neither makes this 
mandatory. 

The quota given under Bretton Woods 
to each country is referred to as its sub¬ 
scription to the fund. The quotas or 
subscriptions would consist of a com¬ 
paratively small amount of gold on the 
one hand and a large amount of currency 
on the other. The quotas would be 
divided into two categories. To one 
group of countries a quota would mean 
an amount of borrowing power. To the 
other group a quota would mean an 
amount of lending power. 

The lending group would represent the 
creditor countries, and the borrowing 
group the debtor countries. The ar¬ 
rangement is essentially one by which 
debtor countries could borrow from 
creditor countries. 

The arrangement is basically similar 
to the procedure which Keynes, in his 
plan for a clearing union, proposes for 
establishing borrowing quotas. Lord 
Keynes’ scheme would have started 
operations without any capital, whereas 
Morgenthau’s and the Bretton Woods 
plan would require each country to pay 
into the fund a specified amount of capi¬ 
tal before it could start operations. Lord 
Keynes’ provided for building up debits 
by means of overdrafts by importing 
countries and credits by exporting 
countries. 

In a speech before the House of Lords 
on May 18.1943, he pointed out the basic 
similarity of the two procedures. He 
said: 

The American plan requires the member 
states to provide Bo-called security against 
their overdrafts, a requirement which could 
certainly be met If it is thought useful; but 
the security in question only to a very small 
extent consists in an outside security in the 
shape of gold. It consists mainly of an IO U 
engi’aved on superior notepaper, better than 
would be the case, perhaps, under our own 
scheme. I have said that if that is thought 
useful and worth while, It does not Involve 
any particular problem. 

Lord Keynes, therefore, regards the 
currencies paid into the fund as being 
the same as the overdrafts provided for 
in his plan and designates them as over¬ 
drafts, which, of course, is correct. And 
if the Bretton Woods and Keynes* gold 
provisions are examined it will be found 
that they are similar. Lord Keynes pro¬ 
vided, article n. section 6 (10), that: 

A member state shall be entitled to ob¬ 
tain a credit balance in terms of bancor 
by paying In gold to the clearing union for 
the credit of its clearing account. But no 
one is entitled to demand gold from the union 
against a balance of bancor. 


The Bretton Woods agreement pro¬ 
vides that members shall pay in gold to 
the fund, which is estimated at about 20 
percent of the total subscriptions. It 
also provides, as seen in article V, sec¬ 
tion 6 (a) below, that: 

Any member desiring to obtain, directly 
or indirectly, the currency of another mem¬ 
ber for gold shall, provided that it can do so 
with equal advantage, acquire it by the sale 
of gold to the fund. 

The Bretton Woods proposal, there¬ 
fore. provides for paying in gold to the 
International monetary authority the 
same as Lord Keynes* clearing union 
plan. The only difference is that the 
former requires that a certain amount 
of gold be paid in to the fund when it 
starts operations, while the latter does 
not. But even this difference is more ap¬ 
parent than real, since the gold sub¬ 
scription of each member could actually 
remain in its own government vault. 

Lord Keynes provides for one-way 
convertibility. Members can pay gold 
into the union, but may not draw any 
out. Bretton Woods provides for the 
same thing, except in case a currency 
should become scarce it is optional with 
the fund to require the member con¬ 
cerned to buy gold from the fund with 
its currency. 

The quota arrangement may well an¬ 
ticipate permanent rationing among the 
members of world trade, as we shall see 
later when we consider article VII of the 
Bretton Woods fund proposal. 

EXHIBIT E-rMOROENTHAU'8 AND BRETTON WOODS 
PROVISIONS FOR VESTING IN THE FUND CONTROL 
OVER THE PRICE OF GOLD COMPARED TO A SIMI¬ 
LAR PROVISION IN LORD XETNEB* PROPOSAL FOB 
AN INTERNATIONAL CLEARING UNION 

Figure 10 

MORGENTHAU’B 
SECOND DRAFT 

Article III, section 

2 : 

“No member coun¬ 
try shall* purchase or 
acquire gold .directly 
or indirectly, at a 
price in terms of its 
national cunency in 
excess of the parity 
which corresponds to 
the value of its cur¬ 
rency in terms of 
Unites and to the 
value of Unitas In 
terms of gold.” 

Figure 11 

BRETTON WOODS 

Article IV. section 

2 : 

“The fund shall 
prescribe a margin 
above and below par 
value for transac¬ 
tions in gold by 
members, and no 
member shall buy 
gold at a price above 
par value plus the 
prescribed margin, or 
sell gold at a price 
below par value 
minus the prescribed 
margin.** 

As shown in figure 9, Lord Keynes pro¬ 
vided in his proposal for a clearing un¬ 
ion a specific provision for controlling 
the price of gold. Morgenthau’s first 
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draft, though it provided in a general 
way for the control of the price of gold, 
contained no specific provision dealing 
with it. However, in his second draft 
proposal, 3 months after publication of 
his first draft, he copied, practically ver¬ 
batim, Lord Keynes’ provision for the 
control of the price of gold. This is 
shown by comparing the language of 
figure 10 with that of figure 9 in exhibit 
E above. 

By referring to figure 11 it will be seen 
that the section in the Bretton Woods 
proposal relating to the control of the 
price of gold is in substance the same 
as that of Lord Keynes, with the excep¬ 
tion that it provides for permitting fiex- 
Ibility to members of the price at which 
they must buy and sell gold. Morgen¬ 
thau’s third draft proposal contained a 
provision similar to that in the Bretton 
Woods proposal. 

EXHIBIT F—^MOROENTHAU'S AND BRETTON WOODS 

PROPOSALS FOR VESTING IN FOREIGN POWERS 

CONTROL OVER UNITED STATES FOREIGN TRADE 

INVOLVING HER TARIFFS COMPARED TO A SIMI¬ 
LAR PROPOSAL IN LORD KETNSS' INTERNA¬ 
TIONAL CLEARING UNION PLAN 

We are here dealing with one of the 
most basic provisions of this whole inter¬ 
national scheme. Lord Keynes in his 
proposal for establishing an interna¬ 
tional clearing union greatly elaborates 
and stresses the importance of this pro¬ 
vision. at least to himself and his coun¬ 
trymen for whom he presumes to speak. 
In article I of his scheme he says: 

Wo need a system possessed of an Internal 
stabilizing mechanism, by which pressure 
is exercised on any country whose balance of 
payments with the rest of the world Ls de¬ 
parting from equilibrium in either direction. 
BO Rs to prevent movements which must 
create for its neighbors an equal but oppo¬ 
site want of balance. 

Measures would be necessary to prevent the 
piling up of credit and debit balances with¬ 
out limit, and the system would have failed 
In the long run if it did not possess sufficient 
capacity for self-equilibrium to secure this. 

*rhe language "We need a system pos¬ 
sessed of an Internal stabilizing mech¬ 
anism, by which pressure is exercised 
on any country,** and "the system would 
have failed In the long run if it did not 
possess sufficient capacity for self-equi¬ 
librium to secure this,” is especially sig¬ 
nificant in showing the importance Lord 
Keynes attaches to this part of his 
scheme. When he suggests the use of 
a "sanction” as a part of the machinery 
for exercising the desired pressure, as 
he did in connection \/ith a speech he 
delivered to the House of Lords May 23. 
1944, his proposal takes on an omnious 
aspect. But pressure and penalties to 
do what? On this point Lord Keynes, 
in article m of his scheme, says: 

In the case of credit balances no rigid 
maximum has been proposed. For the ap¬ 
propriate, provision might be to require the 
eventual ooncelatlon or compulsory invest¬ 
ment of persistent bancor credit balances 
accumulating in excess of a member’s quota. 

“The appropriate provision might be 
to require the eventual cancelation or 
compulsory investment” of persistent 
credit balances. That is, a country with 
a pdnlstent qredlt balance might be re¬ 
quired by the threat of a sanction to 


f tgure 9 

KETNES' CLEARING 
UNION 

Article II, section 6 
(4): 

“Member States 
shall not purchase or 
acquire gold, directly 
or indirectly, at a 
price in terms of 
their national cur¬ 
rencies In excess of 
the parity which cor¬ 
responds to the value 
of their currency in 
terms of Bancor and 
to the value of Ban¬ 
cor In terms of gold.” 
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inveit such balance or to give Its exports 
away. 

To which country is ttie sanction to 
be applied? Lord Keynes Is brutally 
frank in telling us. In a speech before 
the House of Iiords May 23, 1944, he 
said: 

A proper ihare of responsibility for main¬ 
taining equilibrium In the balance of in¬ 
ternational payments is squarely placed on 
the creditor countries. • * • The Amer¬ 

icans, who are the most likely to be af¬ 
fected by this, have, of their own free wlU 
and honest purpose, offered \is a far-reach¬ 
ing formula of protection against a recur¬ 
rence of the main cause of deffatlon during 
the interwar years, namely, the draining of 
reserves out of the rest of the world to 
pay a country which was obstinately bor¬ 
rowing and exporting on a scale Immensely 
greater than It was lending and inqsortlng. 

So it Is the United States that has been 
the offender and it is against her that a 
sanction is to be imposed, should she mis¬ 
behave in the future. And what is more. 
**the Americans have, of their own free 
will and honest purpose, offered us—the 
British and other countries—a far- 
reaching formula*’ containing a. penalty 
provision by which we. the people of the 
United States, can. In the future, be made 
to behave In our International trade re¬ 
lations with them. We should be inter¬ 
ested, indeed, in knowing just where in 
the scheme this far-reaching formula 
is to be found, and of just what it con¬ 
sists. 

Here again Lord Kesmes leaves no one 
in doubt. He teUs us precisely where to 
find his formula. In the speech just re¬ 
ferred to he said: 

Under clause VI of the plan a country- 
meaning the United States—engages itself. 
In effect, to prevent such a situation—drain¬ 
ing of reserves out of the rest of the world to 
pay a country which was obstinately bor¬ 
rowing and exporting on a scale immensely 
greater than it was lendtzig and importing— 
from arising again, by promising, should it 
fail, to release other countries from any 
obligation to take its exports, or. if taken, to 
pay lor them. 1 cannot imagine that this 
sanction would ever be allowed to come into 
effect. If by no other means, than by lend¬ 
ing, the creditor country will always have to 
find a way to square the account on im¬ 
perative grounds of its own self-interest. 
For it will no longer be entitled to square 
the account by squeesing gold out of the 
rest of us. Here we have a voluntary under¬ 
taking. genuinely offered in the spirit both 
of a good neighbor and. I should add, of en¬ 
lightened self-Internet, not to allow a repeti¬ 
tion of a chain of events which between the 
wars did more than any other single factor 
to destroy the world's economic balance and 
to prepare a seedbed for foul growths. This 
is a tremendous extension of international 
cooperation to good ends. I pray your lord- 
ships to pay heed to its importance. 

Clause VI here referred to by Lord 
Keynes deals with the problem of scarce 
currencies, and is contained in Morgen- 
thau’s third draft proposal where he 
changed thb title from United and Asso¬ 
ciated Nations Stabilization Fund to 
Jdtint Statement of Skperts on the ES- 
ta bll st imen t of an International Mone¬ 
tary Ftmd, which was published April 
21, 1244 In accordance with President 
Roosevelts Instructions to the American 
and foreign delegations at Bretton Woods 
to adhere to the Joint Statement of 
Experts, clause VL referred to by Lord 


Keynes was Inserted in the Bretton 
Woods proposal, where it appears as 
article vn. 

Mr. Harry D. White, technical adviser 
to Mr. Morgenthau. testifying before the 
House Committee on Banking and Cur¬ 
rency on Bretton Woods, when asked by 
me whether article VH in the Fund 
Agreement contained the provision as in¬ 
dicated by Lord Keynes, replied as fol¬ 
lows: 

The Bretton Woods Agreement oonteins 
the provlsloQ which in effect socompllihet 
fqMcSflcally what he refers to and that is 
omitained in airtlcle VU under Scarce Cur¬ 
rencies. 

It may be well at this point to insert a 
copy of the instructions given by Presi¬ 
dent Roosevelt to the delegates at Bret¬ 
ton Woods: 

In fonnulating a definite proposal for an 
International Monetary Fund, both you and 
the other delegates will be expected to ad¬ 
here to the johit statement of principles of 
an International Monetary Fund, announced 
AprU 21.1944. You. as head of the delegation, 
are authorised, however, after consultation 
with the other delegates, to agree to modi¬ 
fications which, in your opinion, are essen¬ 
tial to the effectuation of an agreement and 
provided that such modifications do not 
fundamentally alter the prinolplts set forth 
in the joint statement. 

You will anply the same principles In your 
diacuasions and negotiations with respect to 
the propoeed Bank for Reconstruction and 
Dev^opment, except that you will be gov¬ 
erned by the principles agreed upon by the 
American Technical Committee. 

It should be said that the delegates 
at Bretton Woods in all essentials com¬ 
plied with President Roosevelt’s instruc¬ 
tions. This alone should be suflicient to 
successfully counter the claims that are 
being made by State, Treasury and other 
Government department officials, as well 
as the proponents of the scheme in gen¬ 
eral. that the delegates of 44 nations as¬ 
sembled at Bretton Woods wrote the 
agreements which bear the name of that 
summer resort. 

Section 3 (a) of article VII provides 
that: 

If it becomes evident to the fund that 
tbe demand for a member's currency seri¬ 
ously threatene the fund’s ability to supply 
that currency, the fund, whether or not It 
has issued a report under section 1 of this 
article, shall formally declare such currency 
scarce and shall thenceforth apportion its 
existing and accruing supply ai the scarce 
currency with due regard to the relative 
needs of members, the general International 
economic situation, and any other pertinent 
considerations. The fund shall also issue a 
report conocmlng its action. 

Therefore, if the directors found that 
their ability to supply a particular cur¬ 
rency was threatened whether or not 
they had issued a report indicating that 
such scarcity was developing, it would 
be mandatory for them to declare such 
currency scarce. It would also be man¬ 
datory for them to thenceforth appor¬ 
tion or ration such currency as remained 
available to the fund. The rationing of 
a scarce currency would mean the ra¬ 
tioning of exports of the country issuing 
such currency. 

Section 3 (b) of ariUde vn provides: 

A formal deciaratlos uuder <•) ctoof# abdl 
operate as an authortaatton to any member, 
after consultation with tbe fund, tempo¬ 


rarily to taDpoie Umitatione on tbo free d o m 
of eadhange operations in tbe scares our- 
renoy. 

Bubjeet to tbe proviatons of artiole XV. eee- 
tlona 8 and 4, the member ahaU have com¬ 
plete juriedietlon In determining the nature 
of euoli Umltatlone, but they <baU be no 
move restrlottve than Is necessary to limit 
the demand for the setaroe currency to the 
supply h«td by. or aecming to, the member 
In question: and they shall be relaxed and 
removed as rapliUy as conditions permit. 

Accordingly, when once the directors 
had declared a particular currency 
scarce, any member of the fund, after 
consultation with the fund, would be au¬ 
thorized to restrict the use of such cur¬ 
rency, and boycott American exports. 

Section 1 of article vn provides that:* 

If the fund finds that a general ecarolty of 
a particular currency la developing, the fund 
may so Inform members and may issue a re¬ 
port setting forth the cauaee of the scarcity 
and containing reoommendatlone designed 
to bring it to an end. A representative of the 
member whoae currency is Involved shall 
participate in the preparation of the report. 

It is to be noted that this is a permis¬ 
sive and not a mandatory provision. Ac¬ 
cording to testimony submitted to the 
committee by Mr. Harry D. White, the 
executive directors would be vested with 
the responsibility of determining when a 
general scarcity of a particular currency 
was developing. Therefore, when the di¬ 
rectors saw that a currency was becom¬ 
ing scarce it would be optional with them 
as to whether or not they would issue a 
report showing the causes of the scarcity 
and making recommendations to bring it 
to an end. If a report were made it 
would presumably be made not to the 
public but only to the members, which 
means the representatives of the coun¬ 
tries belonging to the scheme. 

Let us suppose Congress approves the 
proposal and the United States con¬ 
tributes $2,750,000,000 to the fund. Let 
us further suppose that the promises of 
the advocates of the scheme have come 
true, that the dollars we put into it 
caused a great Increase in our export 
trade, correspondingly raised the general 
level of prosperity, and provided the 
many Jobs they claim would be pro¬ 
vided. Industrial enterprises and the 
millions employed, directly or indirectly, 
in the production of goods for export 
would be ignorant of the fact that the 
dollars upon which they have been de¬ 
pending to support their endeavors were 
about to become exhausted. By and 
large, those people so engaged would feel 
confident that the prosperity they were 
enjoying was based on sound principles 
and manage their affairs accordingly. 
The fact that dollars were becoming ex¬ 
hausted would be known only to the 
executive directors of the fund. Hie 
first inkling those concerned with the 
production of export goods would have 
that the dollars in the fund were running 
out would be when the order to ration 
e^rts had actually been put into effect, 
for otherwise rationing of our exports 
would have to start from the beginning 
of the fxmd’s operation or certainly long 
before any serious shortage developed. 

Ihsofar as our export trade was de¬ 
pendent upcm tbe available supidy of 
dollars in the fund, the moeient tbe di« 
rectors declared the existence of scarce 
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dollars and issued an order rationing our 
exports there would of necessity take 
place a sudden slowing down of the whole 
export Industry. 

The provision for making it permissive 
and not mandatory for the directors to 
issue a report to the representatives of 
member countries indicating that dollars 
were becoming scarce and stating the 
causes thereof may be Intended to pre¬ 
vent them from hoarding dollars. How¬ 
ever, with 12 directors on the fund it is 
difficult to see how hoarding of dollars 
could be prevented. 

To base our export trade on a politi¬ 
cally improvised arrangement of this sort 
is a complete departure from all tried 
and proven principles upon which such 
trade has heretofore been conducted. 
Once our exports had been subjected to 
rationing this might well be expected to 
become permanent in some measure. 
The process would inevitably call for ad¬ 
ditional and more restrictive measures ad 
Infinilum. Indeed, the procedure of ra¬ 
tioning our exports would be an au¬ 
thoritarian procedure and like all au¬ 
thoritarianism would ever tend to crush 
out, wherever it might touch, all volun¬ 
tary cooperation, in the domestic as well 
as in the international sphere, between 
private citizens of the same counti*y and 
of one country with another. 

Let us now consider the remedies 
which would be available "to bring scarce 
dollars to an end.” Section 2 of article 
Vn relates to measures for replenishing 
the fund’s holdings of scarce currencies. 
It provides that: 

The fund may, if It deems such action ap¬ 
propriate to replenish its holdings of any 
member’s currency, take either or both of 
the following steps: 

(i) Propose to the member that, on terms 
and conditions agreed between the fuiKl and 
the member, the latter lend Its currency to 
the fund or that, with the approval of the 
member, the fund borrow such currency from 
some other source either within or outside 
the territories of the member, but no mem¬ 
ber shall be under any obligation to make 
such loans to the fund or to approve the 
borrowing of its currency by the fund from 
any other source. 

(il) Jtequlre the member to sell its cur¬ 
rency to the fund for gold. 

Note that it would be permissive on the 
part of the fund to resort to any of these 
means for replenishing a scarce currency. 
Another means not mentioned in this 
article by which dollars could be replen¬ 
ished in the fund would be to raise our 
quota as provided in section 2 of article 

m. 

However, H. R. 2211 provides that 
neither our quota can be raised nor the 
fund borrow dollars from the United 
States without specific authorization 
from the Congress. 

But the fund could without congres¬ 
sional authority borrow dollars from 
some other source, say, certain private 
banking Institutions in the United States, 
and private banking as well as govern¬ 
ment Institutions in foreign countries 
without congressional authorization. It 
would require only 61 percent of the votes 
of the executive directors to carry out 
this provision. The United States would 
have only 28 percent of the voting power 
when the fund was set up and consider¬ 
ably less after other countries not includ¬ 


ed in the original membership had been 
admitted. 

By a 51-percent vote of the executive 
directors a member could be required to 
sell its currency to the fund for gold. 
Thus, the United States could be made 
to sell its currency for any gold the fimd 
might have to offer. 

Let us again suppose the fund to be 
in operation. The level of prosperity has 
been appreciably elevated through in¬ 
creased export trade as result of the dol¬ 
lars put into, the scheme. The fund has 
declared dollars to be scarce and ra¬ 
tioned our exports. All the industrial 
processes pertaining to our export trade 
have suddenly been slowed down. Sup¬ 
pose imder these conditions the fund 
comes to the Congress of the United 
States and asks for more dollars, either 
in the form of a loan or an outright grant 
by the raising of our quota. How pos¬ 
sibly could Congress refuse such a re¬ 
quest? Manufacturers, farmers, wage 
earners, and others would undoubtedly 
bring great pressure to bear upon Con¬ 
gress to approve the request. 

And we should be prepared to deal with 
pressure from the borrowing members 
whenever they deem it advisable to have 
us pour additional dollars into the inter¬ 
national credit pool. Lord Keynes ap¬ 
parently takes it for granted that the 
United States is by the terms of the 
agreement obligated to replenish the 
fund’s holding of dollars whenever it de¬ 
cides this is needed. 

In his May 23, 1944, speech to the 
House of Lords he said: 

The quotas for drawing on the fund’s re¬ 
sources are an Iron ration. 

Note that quotas mean to Britain 
credits which she can draw on, not assets 
she can contribute. 

The quotas are not so large os under the 
Clearing Union. * • • But they are sub¬ 
stantial and can be increased. 

Could not this replenishing of the 
fund’s holding of dollars become a regu¬ 
lar and long-drawn-out repetitious 
process? 

However, as previously stated, it is 
permissive and not mandatory on the 
part of the executive directors to ask the 
United States to replenish an exhausting 
supply of dollars in the fund. The exec¬ 
utive directors could elect not to ask the 
United States to put more dollars into 
the fund. Should they decide to do this 
Congress would be helpless in the matter. 
Regardless of how willing it might be to 
advance more dollars or how desirable 
it might be on the part of industry to 
have it do so, Congress would be entirely 
estopped from voting more dollars to the 
fund if the foreign nations so decided. 
They would be in complete control since 
only a 61 percent vote would be required 
to produce this situation. Thus It would 
be within the power of foreign countries 
to temporarily or permanently ration 
our export trade. 

It is this particular arrangement which 
constitutes Lord Keynes’ "internal sta¬ 
bilizing mechanism, by which pressure is 
exercised on a country whose ^balance of 
payments with the rest of tlie world is 
departing from equilibrium.” Here is 
the "far-reaching formula of protection 
against a recurrence of the main cause 


of deflation during the inter-war years, 
namely the draining of reserves out of 
the world to pay’* the United States 
"which was obstinately borrowing and 
exporting on a scale immensely greater 
than it was lending and importing.” It 
is through this arrangement that Lord 
Keynes says the United States "engages 
Itself, in effect, to prevent such a situa¬ 
tion from arising again, by promising, 
should it fail, to release other countries 
from any obligation to take its exports, 
or, if taken, to pay for them,” and which 
penalty he says he cannot imagine would 
ever be allowed to come into effect. 

Here is provided, as Lord Keynes tells 
us, the prohibition against the United 
States squaring her international ac¬ 
count by squeezing gold out of Great 
Britain and other countries, and the bar¬ 
rier against "a repetition of a chain of 
events which between the wars did more 
than any other single factor to destroy 
the world’s economic balance and to pre¬ 
pare a seedbed for foul growths.** 

In case dollars had been declared 
scarce in the fund, foreign countries 
might say to the United States, and they 
would have the power to do so, "We will 
permit you to put more dollars into the 
fund on condition that we need not re¬ 
pay you in dollars, goods or services.** 

Or, they might say to the United 
States, "We prefer replenishing the 
fund’s holding of dollars by Increasing 
our exports to the United States. 
Therefore, remove your tariff barriers 
and permit free entry into your country 
of our goods.” 

To both of these propositions the 
United States could demur. But the for¬ 
eign countries in control of the fund 
could then elect to temporarily or per¬ 
manently ration our export trade. 

Here is the crux and modus operand! 
of Lord Keynes’ "pressure mechanism,’* 
the "far-reaching formula” contained in 
article VII of the Bretton Woods pro¬ 
posal for an International Monetary 
Fund, by which Great Britain and other 
countries could force the United States 
to maintain equilibrium in her balance 
of payments with the rest of the world, 
or failing in this, penalize her by com¬ 
pelling her to give her goods away, or 
peradventure compel her to lower or 
abrogate her tariffs. 

In this connection it may be well to 
quote from Ragnar Nurkse—Conditions 
of International Monetary Eauilibrim, 
Ragnar Nurkse, Economic, Financial, 
and Transit Department, League of Na¬ 
tions, Princeton, N. J., Essays In Inter¬ 
national Finance No. 4. spring 1945, page 
19—.who. it should be mentioned, appar¬ 
ently favors the scheme. He says: 

Besides, the Bretton Woods scheme is not 
strictly confined to monetary policy. That 
part of It which provides for the apportion¬ 
ment of any currency declared by the fund 
to be “scarce” represents essentially a meas¬ 
ure of commercial policy. A hypothetical 
example will make this clear. It the dollar 
were to become a scarce currency under the 
fund arrangement, the rationing of dollars 
which would then come into operation would 
discriminate against the exports of the 
United States. Such rationing would, for 
example, divert Britain’s demand for cotton 
from the United States to, say. Brazil, even 
If cotton were cheaper in the United States; 
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and tt would slmilarif dlvart Bn^a'i pur¬ 
chases of automobiles from the United 
States to England, even if automobtles were 
cheaper in the United States. In sum, it 
would divert the effective demand of the 
outside world away from United States' prod¬ 
ucts In order to make tt ec|uai to the United 
States' demand for the products of the out¬ 
side world. In tnonstafy terms, this would 
mean cutting down the international de¬ 
mand for dollars so as to make it fit the 
available supply. The same result of equat¬ 
ing demand and supply could be achieved 
if, in the circumstances considered, the 
United States were to lower its tariff. The 
only difference would be that in this case 
demand and supply would be equated by in¬ 
creasing the supply of dollars rather than 
by cutting down the demand for them." 

Mr. Harry White. Assistant Secretary 
and chief monetary expert of the Treas¬ 
ury, is quoted as having said: 

The fund might find that the causes of 
the scarcity were high trade barriers In the 
country whose currency was scarce, or a 
failure to undertake adequate international 
investment, and It (the fund) would pro- 
poee appropriate remedies. 

This whole arrangement is an in¬ 
tegral part of the terms of the contract to 
which the proponents of this scheme are 
asking the United States to permanently 
bind herself. 

Are we to believe that "the Ameri¬ 
cans • • • have, of their own free 
will and honest purpose offered** Great 
Britain and other foreign countries this 
artifice to thus place our export trade in 
their control? 

EXH I B IT O 

Lord Keynes’ clearing union plan, 
article IV, provides that: 

The plan aims at the substitution of an 
expansionist, in place of a contractlonist, 
pressure on world trade. 

It effects this by allowing to each member 
state overdraft facilities of a defined amoimt. 

The quota arrangement of the fund 
providing as it does automatic loans, or 
subject to being made completely auto¬ 
matic by a majority vote of the fund, of 
specified amounts, and also the means 
for further advances as provided in 
articles in and VII would certainly sup¬ 
ply the instrumentality to produce “ex¬ 
pansionist pressure on world trade.” 

It hM been estimated that Keynes* 
scheme provides an aggregate for all 
quotas of $25,000,000,000. The fimd 
would have a “capitalization” of $8,800,- 
000,000. This is being interpreted by 
some as representing something in the 
nature of a basic differencee between the 
two plans. But it should be borne in 
mind that the figure for the clearing 
union is purely theoretical and repre¬ 
sents a maximum. Members of the Brit¬ 
ish Parliament in cemsidering the clear¬ 
ing-union plan looked upon the $25,000,- 
000,000 figure as being in excess of actual 
needs—gee address by Mr. Kingsley 
Wood in the House of Ckimmons, May 12, 
1943. 

Furthermore, it should not be over- 
Xoo|$ed that the $8,800,000,000 represents 
but the initial amount that would be in¬ 
volved. Judging from the nature and 
objects of the scheme, and the experi¬ 
ence we have had with other Govern¬ 
ment financUd agencies, such as Com¬ 
modity Credit, Heconstnictioa Finance 
Corporation, Lend-Lease, and ao forth, 


we should expect the capitalization of 
the fund to be Increased from time to 
time and not be surprised If ultimately 
we came to an expansion of credit equal 
to or even exceeding that provided by 
Lmrd Keynes in his proposal 

Quoting again from Lord Keynes* May 
23, 1944, speech: 

The quotas are not so large aa under the 
clearing union * * *. But they are aub- 
Btantial and can be increased aubeequently 
if the need is shown. The aggregate for the 
world ia put provisionally at £2.600,(XK),000. 
Our own share of this—for ourselves and the 
Grown Colonies * * * is £325,000.000. 

Parenthetically we might mention that 
is the amount of the quota which was al. 
lotted Great Britain at Bretton Woods. 
How did it happen that Lord Keynes 
knew what his country’s quota would be 
before the Bretton Woods Conference 
was held? 

There is at the moment nothing to in¬ 
dicate that world-wide inflation of credit 
with consequent loss of purchasing 
power of the dollar and other monetary 
units would be less under the Bretton 
Woods proposal than the Lord Keynes* 
plan. 

EXHIBIT H—aSETTOXf WOOOS AJfD LOBD XETinB' 

PLANS rOB SKLBCTINa EXB C im VX PIB BCTO B S 

AND OOVXSNXNC BOASD BXSPXCTXVXLT COM- 

PABEO 

Fxouxx 12 Fxoxtrx 13 

XXTNX8* CXaAXXNO BBETTON WOODS 

UNION 

Article II, section Article xn, seo- 
6(12): tlon 3: 

"T h e Governing "There shall be no 
Board shall be ap- less than twelve dl- 
polnted by the Oov- rectors • • 
emments of the "Five shall be ap- 
member states, those pointed by the five 
with the larger quo- members having the 
tas being entitled to largest quotas; 
appoint a member "Five shall be 
indlvlduaUy, and elected by the mem- 
those with smaller bers not entitled to 
quotas appointing In appoint directors, 

convenient polltl- other than the Amer- 

cal or geographical lean Republics; • * * 
groups, so that the "Two shall be 
members would not elected by the Amer- 

exceed (say) 12 or 15 lean Republics not 
in number." entitled to appoint 

directors." 

The United States’ member on the 
Board of Directors would have the same 
proportion of voting power as the mem¬ 
ber on the Board of Governors, 28 per¬ 
cent as now projected and less later if 
new members are taken in. 

John Francis Neylan in ’’Analysis of 
the Bretton Woods Agreement” states: 

In all likelibood tbs board of 18 exsoutlvs 
dlrsotors will consist of one United Btates 
dlractor, a minimum at 9 and probably 3 
British, a minimum of 1 Sovlat and probably 
a Soviet sponsored director, 1 repreeentlng 
each of the Belgian, X>uteb, and ftench Sm- 
pires. 2 representing American republics, and 
1 representing China. 

This is the board whltdi will govam the 
fund and select the managing direetor, who 
wiU hire and lira tbs staff of the fund, con¬ 
duct the ordinary business of the fund, and 
bold dfioe at the pleseure of the board of 
executive directors. 

Let us not speculate on the nationality of 
the Managing Director, but is it not par^- 
eibie to ^peculate on what Lord Beyxfics meant 
when in addressing the House of Lords on 
the subject of management of the fund he 
said "that is perhaps a utUe better than 
appears?" 


ma amr x.—-KoasaifTRav's awd aaarroH wooDa* 

moroasia loa srpoanoiitMo vonna rowxa 

AMOMO liaiiBxa oouKr aias coMPsaxD to a 

■XmLAE raOVXSION in lOU) XSTNSi' CLXABXNQ 

UNION 

FXqubi 14 nouix 15 

NXTNia* CLBABXNa aBSTTON WOODS 

UNION (raXFACX) 

"Management of The United States 
the institution must would have 28 per- 
be genuinely inter- cent of the voting 
national, without power, the British 
prepondsrent power Empire 26 percent, 
of veto or enforce- the Soviet Union 
ment lying with any 13JI6 percent, etc. 
country or group." 

It should be mentioned In connection 
with this exhibit that the rdative pro¬ 
portions of voting power between the 
United States and the United Kingdom, 
as provided in the proposals, should not 
be taken as representing the same pro¬ 
portionate amounts of influence the two 
countries would have In formulating 
policies. 

Lord Keynes In setting up the formula 
no doubt had in mind the preponderately 
greater influence which the British would 
exert in the fund’s operations by virtue 
of their richer experience In and more 
abundant facilities for the handling of 
international trade and finances which 
they possess. 

Debtor countries would be in over¬ 
whelming control of the resources of the 
fund. Great Britain being by far the 
most important debtor country, from the 
standpoint of world trade, would largely 
dominate the policies having to do with 
their disposition. 

Furthermore, the very close tie-in 
which Great Britain has with many other 
countries through the sterling bloc and 
her bilateral trade agreements, and, be¬ 
cause of the common interest in foreign 
trade such arrangements engender, 
would place her in an advantageous po¬ 
sition to influence the conduct as well 
as votes of those countries. 

The United Kingdom has bilateral 
trade and currency agreements with 
Sweden. Brazil, Argentina. Turkey, 
Spain, Hungary, Portugal. Bgjnpt, Bel¬ 
gium, Defense Committee of National 
Liberation, Bolivia, Peru, Norway, Uru¬ 
guay, Rumania, Chile, Paraguay, and 
Greece. 

Robert H. Patchln in "Dissenting 
Statement on a Statement by the 
Committee on International Policy, Na¬ 
tional Planning Association,” throws 
much light on the amount of power over 
the fund’s operations Britain would like¬ 
ly wield through her bilateral trade and 
currency agreements and her sterling 
area set-up. He says: 

In general, the other parties to these agree¬ 
ments agreed to acespt payment for their 
exports to Britain or other countries in the 
BterUng area In pounds sterling whleh oan 
be expended only within the sterling area 
and cannot be converted into dollars or the 
currency of any other oountriee outside the. 
sterling area except by special permiaaion. 

Quite recently new egreemente have been 
made by Great Britain with some of the 
foregoing, including Sweden, and additionai 
agreements made by Orest Britain with 
France, Belgium. HdUasd. ami E g ypt while 
negotlatuma are reported with Turkey and 
others. FuU details ate Mektng but it ap» 
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pears that In varying degrees they limit 
sterling balances to use in the sterling area 
except by special permission. 

The sterling area consists of the British 
Dominions (except Canada and Newfound¬ 
land), the Empire and British mandates 
and protectorates. With the bilateral agree¬ 
ments there has thus been created a network 
of managed exchange control covering about 
40 percent of the earth's surface cutting 
across the multilateral channels in which 
international commerce formerly moved on 
a nondlscrlmlnatory basis which it is the 
professed purpose of the fund to restore. As 
a wartime policy little objection has been 
offered but, apparently, this network of ex¬ 
change control or exchange controls imder 
any flag can be continued for so long a transi¬ 
tional period as possible to become an estab¬ 
lished order tending to draw other nations 
into similar practices for their own pro¬ 
tection. 

The sterling area is not a policy which 
may hereafter be adopted. It exists today 
and is being extended and the exchange re¬ 
strictions thereunder are being increased and 
dlversifled. As a postwar policy it would 
substitute a vast regional management of 
exchange for multilateral trade relations, and 
controlled bilateral barter for free multi¬ 
lateral commerce. It would apparently work 
against exports of the United States to coun¬ 
tries which habitually had sterling balances 
which in part they converted into dollars 
needed to pay for their purchases in the 
United States. 

Still another important factor relating 
to the control of the fund should be 
taken into consideration, namely, the 
blocked sterling balances, twelve to four¬ 
teen billion dollars owned by Britain’s 
dominions and colonies, Egypt, European 
and South American countries. This 
would become an additional powerful 
means for alining those countries on 
her side in the shaping of the policies of 
the fund. 

Need wc specially give thought to the 
great amount of control Great Britain 
would likely wield in the operations of 
this one-sided scheme when we reflect 
upon the powerful Influence she is al¬ 
ready exercising over our Government? 

EXHIBIT J—BnETTON WOODS PROPOSAI. FOR AU¬ 
THORITARIAN CONTROL or CAPITAL TRANSFERS 

AND CURRENCT TRANSACTIONS COMPARED TO 

SIMILAR PROPOSALS BY LORD KEYNES IN HIS 

CLEARING UNION SCHEME 

Authoritarian restrictionism of capital 
movements and currency transactions is 
of the essence of Lord Keynes’ clearing 
union plan and also of the so-called 
Bretton Woods fund proposal. Let us 
consider first the proposals in the two 
plans for the control of capital transfers. 
In Lord Keynes’ clearing union plan we 
read: 

For these reasons it is widely held that 
control of capital movements, both Inward 
and outward, should be a permanent feature 
of the postwar system (art. vil, sec. 83). 

The Bretton Woods proposal provides 
that— 

A member may not make net use of the 
fund’s resources to meet a large or sustained 
outflow of capital, and the fund may request 
a member to exorcise controls to prevent 
such use of the resources of the fund (art. 
VI, sec. 1 (a)). 

Members may exercise such controls as are 
necessary to regulate international capital 
movements, but no member may exercise 
these controls in a manner which will restrict 


payment for current transactions, article VX, 
section 3. 

Lord Keynes, In his clearing union 
plan, devotes an entire chapter to con¬ 
trolling capital movements. 'The Gov¬ 
ernment of the United States Is now pur¬ 
suing a policy of consciously encouraging 
the export of capital. So this cannot be 
an American problem. 

To make this control effective would 
require “the machinery of exchange con¬ 
trol for all transactions, even though a 
general permission is edven to all re¬ 
mittances in respect of current trade.” 
Not only Is this machinery necessary in 
the country desiring it but in that not 
desiring it as well. Unilateral action 
would be Inadequate. Only by the con¬ 
trol of capital movements “at both ends.” 
Lord Keynes here suggests that the 
United States should set up exchange 
control machinery similar to that of the 
British exchange control, which “has 
now gone a long way toward perfecting.” 

Capital transfers may be effected by 
exporting gold, currency, commodities, 
or services. To effectively prevent out¬ 
ward movement of capital requires total 
control of all international transactions 
whatsoever, censorship of mails, tele¬ 
grams. telephone calls, cablegrams. 
Foreign travel must be restricted. Per¬ 
sons wishing to travel abroad must 
be searched. Restrictions on exports 
through licensing must be required. 

Would the United States provide the 
bureaucratic machinery that would be 
necessary “at both ends” to successfully 
prevent the importation of capital from 
Britain and other countries which might 
be able to evade their authoritarian 
guards? Would not the United States 
be morally obliged to provide the army 
of supervisors, inspectors, and police¬ 
men to accommodate those countries, 
and Great Britain in particular? And 
if she failed to do this, what would 
become of the much-vaunted interna¬ 
tional cooperation of which we hear so 
much from the proponents of • the 
scheme? 

Lord Keynes’ Clearing Union Plan 
provides for “transitional arrangements” 
and contemplates unlimited control by 
member governments of all “dealings in 
foreign exchange after the war for a 
period suifleient to ensure that foreign- 
exchange resources are devoted pri¬ 
marily to Imports which this country— 
Great Britain—requires in the national 
interest, and probably for a longer 
period (article X. Clearing Union Plan, 
and Sir K. Wood’s speech in the House 
of Commons May 12, 1943). 

Government overvaluation of curren¬ 
cies, discriminatory currency arrange¬ 
ments, multiple currency practices, 
blocking of currencies, indeed every 
irregular currency device used by Nazi 
Germany is part and parcel of Lord 
Keynes’ plan. Legal color and respecta¬ 
bility would be given to all of these 
illicit arrangements and procedures for 
an indefinite period of time, 

Bretton Woods provides for identically 
the same things—complete control, by 
member governments of foreign- 
exchange transactions—blocking and 
rationing of currencies (article vn, sec¬ 
tions 3. 4); discriminatory currency ar¬ 


rangements or multiple currency prac¬ 
tices (article vm, section 3); restrictions 
on payments and transfers for current 
transactions (article XIV, section 2); and 
rigid control of foreign-exchange rates 
(article IV. section 3). 

To maintain an arbitrarily fixed rate 
of exchange and suppress black market 
operations in privately operated foreign 
exchange markets the scheme proposes 
to abolish these and substitute therefor 
political ownership and control of such 
markets. This is what is planned. The 
New York Times of February 10. 1945, 
quotes Mr. Henry Morgenthau, Secre¬ 
tary of the United States Treasury, as 
saying that— 

It has been proved, as far as I am con¬ 
cerned. that people in the international 
banking business cannot run successfully 
foreign-exchange markets. It Is up to the 
governments to do it. We propose to do 
this if and when the legislative bodies ap¬ 
prove Bretton Woods. 

As has already been shown, the fund 
Is not intended to give any currency In¬ 
trinsic stability. This was frankly ad¬ 
mitted before the committee by Prof. O. 
M. Sprague, undoubtedly by far the 
best informed witness favoring Bretton 
Woods. What the fund would actually 
do, if It operated according to plan, 
would be, not to stabilize currencies, but 
by authoritarian means peg some foreign 
exchange, principally In terms of the 
United States dollar, at a greatly over¬ 
valued rate. 

'The par value of the currency of each 
country would be that v/hich prevailed 
on the sixtieth day before entry into 
force of the agreement. It is provided 
that the fund may go into operation 
any time after May 1. 1945. It is ex¬ 
pected that, should the Congress pass 
H. R. 2211, It will begin functioning 
soon thereafter. 

This means that the par value of the 
currency of each country would probably 
be that which prevailed before the close 
of hostilities or not long thereafter. 
What this would signify can be realized 
only by considering the weakness of most 
of the currencies throughout the world 
during the years following the other 
World War. As is well known, there 
were but few currencies which did not 
appreciably decline in value and some 
broame wholly worthless during the first 
few years after the war. A glance at 
the exchange rates of the currencies 
commonly listed will show that there 
has been a more or less general depre¬ 
ciation. in many cases to a marked de¬ 
gree, during the entire period from the 
close of World War No. 1 until the out¬ 
break of the present war. 

The United States would be obligated 
to enforce compliance with the official 
ceiling price on the dollar, as provided 
in article IV, section 3. Assuming that 
American prices were to remain some¬ 
where at their present leveL good dollars, 
dollars whose purchasing power in terms 
of American goods was stable, would 
sell for foreign currencies which had 
been overvalued in the first place and 
whose value was constantly declining. 
To the extent that foreign currencies 
were*^overvalued the procedure would be 
one of giving our goods away, for we 
should constantly bear in mind that the 
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dollars we lent would not be paid back to 
08 . Only by taking the goods ot foreign 
countries could we receive any compen¬ 
sation for the goods they bought with 
the dollars we siusplied them. 

Now the maintenance of the value of 
the pound sterhng in terms of. say. the 
dollar, as the war comes to a close and 
for an Indefinite period thereafter, will 
most likely present to the British a prob¬ 
lem of the first magnitude. The rate of 
exohange between dollars and pounds 
has been about $4 equals 1 pound since 
1M2. But this is a government fixed 
rate and is. therefore, wholly artificial. 
What the pound sterling would fetch in a 
free market Is, of course, impossible to 
say. but certainly considerably lees, as 
experience has shown. 

Bo it would be a pretty nice thing for 
Great Britain to have a **Fund** which she 
could use to keep the pound sterling 
overvalued in the dollar exchange mar¬ 
ket, while at the same time retaining 
all of her wartime currency restrictions 
and special arrangements with the ster¬ 
ling area and the many countries with 
which she has bilateral trade agreements. 
As though giving to such procedure legal 
color could alter their irregularity. 

Lord Ke 3 nries in his speech before the 
House of Lords. May 23.1944. gave a sum¬ 
mary of the concrete benefits that would 
accrue to his coimtry from the scheme. 

Z can best occupy the time available— 

He said— 

by examining the major benefits this coun¬ 
try may hope to gain from the plan: and 
whether there are adequate safeguards 
against possible disadvantages. What, thw— 

He asks— 

are these major advantages that X hope from 
the plan to the advantage of this coxmtry? 

He then elaborates the following: 

First. Retention of wartime restric- 
ticms and special arrangements with the 
sterling area which are helpful to Great 
Britain without being open to the 
charge of acting contrary to any general 
engagements into which we have en¬ 
tered. 

Second. Restoration and maintenance 
of London as the world’s financial center. 

Third. Provide a great addition to the 
world’s stock of monetary reserves, dis¬ 
tributed in a reasonable way in the form 
of quotas not so large as under the Clear¬ 
ing tTnIon but substantial in amount and 
subject to being increased subsequently if 
tlie need is shown. The aggregate of the 
world is put provisionally at 2.500,000,000 
pounds. Britain’s share of this is to be 
325,000,000 pounds, a sum which may 
easily double, or more than double, the 
reserves which we shall otherwise hold 
at the end of the transitional period. 

Ftmrth. Give Great Britain under arti¬ 
cle VH of the fund proposal a large meas¬ 
ure of control over our foreign trade and 
tarlflr policies. 

Fifth. Tlie voting power of the Brlt- 
Commonwealth and that of the man¬ 
agement will be in three tiers—a body of 
ex|>ert8. whole-time officials who will be 
reflmdble for the routine; asmall board 
of management which will make all de¬ 
cisions of poliqy subject to any overriding 
Instructions from the assembly, an as¬ 
sembly of all the. member governments 


meeting less often mid retaining a sup¬ 
ervisory but not an executive control. 
That is perhaps even a little better than 
appears. 

Bare— 

Said Lord Keynes— 
are five advantagee major importanoe. 
The proposala go far beyond What, even a 
abort time ago, anyone eonld have ooneelved 
of M a powlble baslB of general international 
agreement. What altonatlve le open to us 
whloh gfves oomparaMe aid. or better, more 
hopeful cq;>portttnltieB for the futuief 

But- 

Said Lord B^eynes in his speech before 
the House of Lords May X8. 1943— 
if, in the event, our trust should provs to 
be misplaced and our hopes mistaken, we can. 
neverthelssB, escape from aU obUgations and 
recover our fUU freedom with a year's notice. 
1 do not think that we can reasonebly ask 
any completer safeguards than that. 

Indeed. By shrewdly remaining debt¬ 
or Great Britain could withdraw from 
the fund at any time and. of course, 
escape from all obligations and recover 
her full freedom. But what about the 
United States? She, too, could withdraw, 
but coulc: she do so without heavy loss? 
Since she would contribute the vast bulk 
of the valid assets, how would her ac- 
cou'it stand if she were to do ao? Great 
Britain could withdraw without hardly 
causing a ripple in the fund’s operation. 

But if the United States were to with¬ 
draw, the whole ship would sink, we 
would be branded as '’Uhcle Shylock” 
and blamed for whatever troubles, wars 
and rumors of wars not excluded, the 
member countries individually and sever- 
ly might be experiencing at the time and 
perhaps kmg thereafter. 

Just a few words respecting the so- 
called postwar or transition stage. 

Lbrd Keynes, in his clearing union 
plan, provides lor the '^Transitional Ar¬ 
rangements,” and Sretton Woods for a 
"Transitional Period.” Neither places 
any time limit on what this would be. 
Thai would be left to the fund to deter¬ 
mine. 

How long did the transitional period 
last following the other war? Did it ever 
end. or are we still in It? Surely It has 
not ended if the condition of world cur¬ 
rencies and trade practices is any cri¬ 
terion by which to judge the case. 
Have these not progressively deterio¬ 
rated since Uie end of the other war until 
this very moment? 

Government printing presses all over 
the world have been running in high 
gear since 1918 turning out Irredeemable 
or flat currency. Almost every conceiv¬ 
able sort of currency debaudunent has 
progressively increased since the other 
war with a corresponding loes of pnp- 
erty, that is. human rigl^, everywhere. 

To Lord Keynes the transitUmal pe¬ 
riod. which he says is "of uncexi^ dura¬ 
tion.” means the retention by nis coun¬ 
try of the devices for manipi^^ng cur¬ 
rency transactions, sterling area ar¬ 
rangements and bilateral trade agree¬ 
ments and other discriminatory prac¬ 
tices. It is folly to assume that If Great 
Britain needs these contrivances to live 
In the postwar period that she MUld give 
them up later. Being authoritarian pro¬ 
cedures they would feed upon themselves, 


become intenatfled and pemanent The 
idea of a transitional period Is illuaory. 

Lord Keynes contrived every substan¬ 
tive provision of this international mon¬ 
etary scheme. The evidence to that ef¬ 
fect is complete. Mr. Henry Morgen- 
thau and his experts are a front, and 
Bretton Woods is a show. 

LBAVB OF ABSmCB 

By unanimous consent, leave of ab¬ 
sence was granted to Mr. Lsscam, for 4 
days, on account of official business in his 
district. 

SBNATS BILLS RXFBRBBD 

BiUs of the Senate of the following 
titles were taken from the Speaker’s 
table and. under the rule, referred as 
follows: 

8.94. An act for the raltel of tht Ikuckee- 
Oarsem Irrigation XUatrict; to tbe Oominlttat 
on Irrigation and Baelaination. 

8.75. An act for the relief of Thomae O. 
I«ooke; to the Committee on Olaime. 

8.184. An act for tbe relief of Ida X. Laurie 
and Bella Rlokard; to the Committee on 
Olaime. 

B. 144. An act for the relief of M. X. Caffe- 
rata and John Oranata; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

а. 983. An act granting the consent of Oon- 
greBi to the Btate of North Dakota to con- 
Btruct. maintain, and operate a free highway 
hridge aoroaa the Miasouri Biver; to the Com¬ 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

S. 234. An act authorising the construction 
of a free highway bridge acroM the Yellow¬ 
stone Biver near Falrview. Mont.; to the Com¬ 
mittee cm Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

8.801. An act for the relief of Mr. and Mrs. 
James X. MoOhee; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

8.464. An act to revive and reenact the act 
entitled act creating the Arkansas-Mis- 
BlBslppi Bridge Oommleaion: defining the 
authority, power, and duties of said Commia- 
Bion; and authoriaing said Commission and 
its suocessors and assigns to construct, main¬ 
tain. and operate a bridge across the BSlssls- 
slppl Biver at or near Friar Point. Mias., and 
Helena, Ark., and for other purposes,'* ap¬ 
proved May 17, 1989; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

8.463. An act to amend section 927 of the 
Code of Law of tbe District of Columbia, 
relating to insane criminals; to the Commit¬ 
tee on the District of Columbia. 

б. 501. An act for the relief of the Catholic 
Chance^ Office, Inc.; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

8.612. An act for the relief of Mr. and Mrs. 
Arthur fi. Brooks; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

8.527. An act to extend the times for comr 
menoing and completing the construction of 
a bridge acroes the 8t. Croix River at or near 
Hudson. Wls.; to the Committee on Interstate 
tend Foreign Commerce. 

8.528. An act for the relief of Thaddeus C. 
Knight: to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

8.574. An act to extend tbe times for com¬ 
mencing and completing the construction of 
a bridge across the Columbia Biver in Clatsop 
County, Oreg.; to the Committee on Inter¬ 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

8.602. An act for the relief of the estate of 
James Arthur Wilson, deceased; to tbe Com¬ 
mittee on OlainM. 

8.690. An act for the relief of the widow of 
Joseph C. Akin: to the dommittee on ffiahM. 

8.649. Anactfortheralief of Ida F. Braun, 
AUee Braun Menges. and Carl J. Braun, indi¬ 
vidually and as executors of the estate of 
Hedwig W. Braun, dMeaasd, and as legatees 
and benefieiariee of the wiU of Hedwig W. 
BraUn, deceased, and as the sole parties in 
interest by sueoessioh under the last will and 
testament of Hedwig W. Bfauti, daoeassd. 
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and under the last will and testament of 
Herman W. Braun, deceased; to the Commit¬ 
tee on Ways and Means. 

8.660. An act to transfer certain lands 
situated in Rapides Parish. La., to Board of 
Supervisors of Louisiana State University and 
Agricultural and Mechanical College; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

8.672. An act for the relief of the legal 
guardian of Clifton B. Weir; to the Commit¬ 
tee on Claims. 

S. 603. An act for the relief of the Saunders 
Memorial Hospital; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

S.712. An act for the relief of William B. 
Scott; to the Committee on Claims. 

8.748. An act for the relief of Nita Rodlun; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

S. 784. An act for the relief of Mr. and Mrs. 
John T. Webb. Sr.^. to the Committee on 
Claims. 

8.842. An act for the relief of the Elmira 
Area Soaring Corp.; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

S. 867. An act for the relief of Ruby Doris 
Calvert, as administratrix of the estate of 
Frederick Calvert, deceased; to the Commit¬ 
tee on Claims. 

6.916. An act to remove the limitation on 
the right to command of olficers of the Dental 
Corps of the Army which limits such offleers 
to command in that corps; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

8.917. An act to provide for payment end 
settlement of mileage and other travel allow¬ 
ance accounts of military personnel; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

S. 966. An act for the relief of Mr. and Mrs. 
Stephen E. Banders; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

8. 067. An act to authorize an increase in 
the pay of the chaplain at the United States 
Military Academy while serving under re¬ 
appointment for an additional term or terms; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr. KEE. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 5 o’clock and 23 minutes p. m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrerw, Wed¬ 
nesday, May 23, 1945, at 12 o’clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 

Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce 

There will be a meeting of the Com¬ 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com¬ 
merce at 10 o’clock a. m., Wednesday, 
May 23, 1945, to resume public hearings 
on H. R. 3170, a bill to provide Federal 
aid for the development of public air¬ 
ports and to amend existing law relating 
to air-navigation facilities. 

Committee on World War Veterans’ 
Legislation 

There will be a meeting of the Com¬ 
mittee on World War Veterans’ Legisla¬ 
tion, in open session, on Wednesday, May 
23,1945, at 10 o’clock a. m., in room 356, 
Old House Office Building. 

Committee on the Judiciary 

Subcommittee No. in of the Commit¬ 
tee on the Judiciary will begin hearings 
at 10 a. m., Wednesday, May 23, 1945, on 
H. R. 2357. to amend an act entitled “An 
act to supplement existing laws against 
unlawful restraints and monopolies, and 
for other purposes,” approved October 
15.1914 (38 Stat. 730), as amended (secs. 
T and 11). The hearings will be held in 
the Judiciary Committee room, 346 House 
Office Build^. 


Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization 

There will be a meeting of the Com¬ 
mittee on Immigration and Naturaliza¬ 
tion at 10:30 o’clock on Wednesday, May 
23, 1945. 

Committee on Expenoxtubes in the Executive 
Departments 

Hearings on H. R. 2177 will be held 
starting Wednesday, May 23, 1945, at 
10 a. m., to continue until completed. 
COmbcxttex on Public Buildings and Grounds 
There will be a meeting of the Com¬ 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds 
at 10:30 o’clock a. m., on Thursday, May 
24 1945. for consideration of housing for 
veterans’ families. 

* Committee on patents 
There will be a meeting of the Com¬ 
mittee on Patents on Tuesday, May 29, 
1945, at 10 o’clock a. m., to consider H. R. 

2631. 

There will be a meeting of the Com¬ 
mittee on Patents on Thursday, May 31, 
1945. at 10 o’clock a. m., to consider H. R. 

2632. 

There will be a meeting of the Com¬ 
mittee on Patents on Friday, June 1,1945, 
at 10 o’clock a. m., to consider H. R. 2630. 
Committee on the Judiciary 
There will be a public hearing before 
Subcommittee No. 4 of the Committee on 
the Judiciary, beginning at 10 a. m., on 
Monday, June 11.1945, on the bill H. R. 
2788, to amend title 28 of the Judicial 
Code in regard to the limitation of cer¬ 
tain actions, and for other purposes. 
The hearing will be held in room 346, 
Old House Office Building. 


EXECUTIVE COMBJXmiCA’nONB, ETC. 

Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

488. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Interior, transmitting a draft of a proposed 
bill to amend the act entitled, “An act au¬ 
thorizing the use of the funds of any tribe 
of Indians for payments of insurance 
premiums for protection of the property of 
the tribe against fire, theft, tornado, and 
hall,’’ approved April 13. 1926 (44 Stat. 242), 
so as to authorize the payment of premiums 
for personal Injury and property damage 
insurance and for other forms of public 
liabUlty Insurance; to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs. 

489. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting a report stating all of the facts 
and pertinent provisions of law in the cases 
of 643 individuals whose deportation has 
been suspended for more than 6 months 
under the authority vested in me by the 
said statute together with a statement of 
the reason for such suspension; to the Com¬ 
mittee on Immigration and Naturalization. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLXmONS 

Under clause 2 of rule Xm, reports of 
committee were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows. 

Mr. ELLIOTT: Joint Committee on the Dis¬ 
position of Executive Papers. Houm Report 
No. 603. Report on the dii^osltlon of cer¬ 
tain papers of sundry executive departments. 
Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. ELLIOTT: Joint Committee on the Dis¬ 
position of Executive Papera. House Report 


No. 604. Report on the disposition of cer¬ 
tain papers of sxmdry executive departments. 
Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. ELLIOTT: Joint Committee on the 
Disposition of Executive Papers. House Re¬ 
port No. 605. Report on the disposition of 
certain papers of sundry executive depart¬ 
ments. Ordered to be printed. 

BIr. ELLIOTT: Joint Committee on the 
Disposition of Executive Papers. House Re¬ 
port No. 606. Report on the disposition of 
certain papers In sundry executive depart¬ 
ments. Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. LANHAM: Committee on Public Build¬ 
ings and Oroimds. H. R. 3278. A bUl to 
amend section 204 of the act entitled “An 
act to expedite «^he provisions of housing 
in connection with national defense, and for 
other purposes,’* approved October 14, 1940, 
as amended, to increase the amount author¬ 
ized to be appropriated therein, and for other 
purposes: without amendment (Rept. No. 
607). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 3 of rule XXH, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. RANKIN: 

H. R. 3286. A bill to deny admittance into 
the United States to all immigrants while the 
number of unemployed persons within the 
United States is 100,000 or more; to the Com¬ 
mittee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. VORY8 of Ohio: 

H. R. 3287. A bill to authorize the attend¬ 
ance of the Marine Band at the national en- 
campn.ent of the Grand Army of the Repub¬ 
lic to be held at Columbus. Ohio. September 
10 to 14, inclusive, 1945; to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. MURDOCK: 

H. R. 3288. A bill to amend section 3 of the 
Ban Carlos Act (43 Stat. 476-476), os sup¬ 
plemented and amended, and for other pur¬ 
poses; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. KEES of Kansas: 

H. R. 3289. A bill to amend th5 act of May 
20, 1084, as amended; the act of February 2, 
1903; and the act of March 8, 1906, as 
amended; to Include domestic animals within 
their provisions; to the Committee on Agri¬ 
culture. 

B} Mr. GEARHART: 

H. Con. Res. 58. Concurrent resolution re¬ 
questing the President, the National War 
Labor Board, and others, to permit Increases 
in wages to the extent of an additional 15 
percent over those prevailing on January 1, 
1941; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 


MEMORIALS 

Under clause 3 of rule XXH, memorials 
were presented and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis¬ 
lature of the State of New Hampshire, 
memorializing the President and the Con- 
grees of the United States on afterwar pol¬ 
icies affecting the national Military Estab¬ 
lishment, particularly its civilian compo¬ 
nents: to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Massachusetts, memorializing the 
President and the Congress of the United 
States by commending Congress for its af¬ 
firmance of the principles of the freedom of 
speech and press, and recommending to the 
Peace Conference the adoption of an inter¬ 
national compact In accordance with the 
mandate of Congress; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
Territory of Hawaii, memorializing the Pres¬ 
ident and the Congress of the United States 
to make avaUable as Hawaiian homelands 
a certain parcel of land situate on the island 
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Of Biftul. T. H.; to the Oammlttee on the 
Thmtortee. 

Also, memorial of the IjifUlatiire of the 
VMmtorj of aawaU. MmorUdMIng the Pres¬ 
ident and the Ctongmee of the United States 
to amend aeoUon ^ of the Sawallan Organic 
Act to pfoolde ier the opening of puhUc 
lands for membem «(the ar med forces under 
oevtain oontHttohi] to the GosamlUee on the 
Tenritorlee. 

Aiao, m e merta l of the Legislature of the 
Territory Of nMdll, iweBKuhOlaing the Pree- 
Ident and the Oongteee of the United States 
to ratify thd eonftrm Act 38 of the Session 
Laws of Hawaii. lSi5. amending Chapter 118, 
Bevleed Laws of Hawaii, M46. relating to 
Mffe&iie bende; to the Oommlttee on the 
lerrltorlee. 

Also, memorial of the LeglsUitiire of the 
Terr itor y of Hawaii, memoriaualng the Pres¬ 
ident and tile Congress of tiie United States 
to oonstmot a breakwater wing on the west 
aide of Rllo Hsrbor and to dredge the Inside 
Hilo Harbor areas; to tiie Committee on 
Risers and Harbors. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
Territory of Hawaii, memoriiOlaing the Pres¬ 
ident and the Gongrese of the United States 
to pass legislation rendering subject to tax¬ 
ation lands In the Te r r i tory of Hawaii ac¬ 
quired and owned by the United States, to 
the end that civilian eeonomy may not be 
entlmdy disrupted at destroyed; to the Com¬ 
mittee on the Territories. 

Also, memorlsl of the Leglalature of the 
Territory of Hawaii, memoMaUalng tiie Pres¬ 
ident and the Oongreas of the United States 

requesting the appropriate Pederal au¬ 
thorities to aSord transportation by air be¬ 
tween BSwali and the mainland of the 
United States for civilians by allocation of 
space for such purpose with due regard to 
tike needs of military and naval penmnnel 
traveling on priority; to the Committee on 
Xntentate and Roreif^ Commerce. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of OaUfomia. memorlatibElng the Pres¬ 
ident and the Congress of the united States 
relative to (hs San Prandsoo Conferenoe of 
the United Hattons and the World Security 
Organisation; to the Committee on Porelgn 
Affairs. 

Alto, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Florida, memorialising the Presi¬ 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
by urging the immediate ectlvatlng of the 
provialone of the SurpAui Pr op er ty Act of 
1M4, to secure the benefits as totended in 
said act to States end polttieal eUbdtvlsions' 
and their instrumentalities: to the Oonuntt- 
tee on Kxpendlturee in the Hsseutlve Depart¬ 
ments. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of California, memorialising the Presi¬ 
dent and the Ooagrem of the United States 
to study the need for postwar recreational 
facilities on Oovemment-owned properties in 
California and to provide funds for such fa¬ 
cilities; to the Oommlttee on Public BuUd- 
ingi and Grounds. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of CaUfomia. mesnoriaUUng the Pretl- 
-dent and the Ckmgraei of the United States 
to provide edueatlon ep por tun ttiee for war 
widows; to the Committee on Hdueatfon. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of Puerto 
Rico, memorlallxlng the President and the 
Congress of the United States to taore as e the 
Federal grants for the relief of Puerto Rico, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Insular Affairs. 

PRIVATE BILLS AND BaBOLUTZOIfS 

Dhder olause l of rule XXII, 

M088HSON introduced a blU (H. R. 
iMj .vto guthortae the induction ato the 
Army ^ the UnHed States of C. Paul Phelps, 
which was rafbixad to the .Oommlttee on 
Military Allaire. 


psrmms. STO. 

Under clause 1 of rule XXH, petitions 
and papers ware hdd oft the ClexR's dtuk 
and referred as follows: 

7M. By Mr. BBTBON; Petition of Mm. 
W. A. Stanbury and 1,1M oitlaens of Win- 
aton-SMam, N. O.. mgttm a wactai e nt of B. & 
3063, a measure to fedtiee aheenteeiam, eon- 
aerve manpower, and ^ ee d pcoduetloa of 
materials neoenary for the winning of the 
war by prohibiting the manufacture.' aaie. 
or tranapoctatfcm of ateohoUe llqnore in the 
united States for the dnratloB of the war: 
to the Oemaalttee on the Judkslary. 

715. Also, petition of Nichole and 

308 cHteene of Prlaeo City, AJta.. urging enact¬ 
ment of H. R. 8083. a memure to reduce ab- 
aenteelem, conserve manpower, and apeed 
production of materials neoetsary for the 
winning of the ww by prohibiting the manu¬ 
facture, sale, or transportation of'alcoholic 
liquors in the United Btatee for the duration 
of the war; to the Oommittee on the 
Judiciary. 

716. Also, petition of Bieanor M. Olatic and 
4S cltiaena of Ontario. Calif., urging enact¬ 
ment of HL &. 8063. a maasure to reduce 
absenteeism, conserve manpower, and wwed 
p rod u c tion of materials neese ea ty for the 
winning of the war by prohibiting the man¬ 
ufacture. sale, or transportation of ako- 
hoUe Uquocs in the United States for the 
duration of the war; to the Oonmlttee on 
the Judiciary, 

717. Also, petition of Miss A. Virginia 
Oroeh and 170 citieene of Lltlta, Pa., urging 
cnaetmant of H. R. 8068, a meamire to rednee 
abeenteeiem, conserve manpower, and speed 
production of juaterlals neoeesary for the 
winning of the war by pcohiMUng the manu¬ 
facture, sale, or transportation of aloohollc 
liquors in the United States for the duration 
of the war; to the Committee on the 
Judletitry. 

718. Also, petition €. WaUls and 100 elti- 
eens of Phoenix, Aria., urging enactment of 
H. R. 0083, a measure to reduce absenteeism, 
.conserve manpower, and spaed production of 
matsrlale neeswiary for the winning of the 
war by prohfblttiig tha manufacture, sale, or 
transportation of ate^tohc liquors in the 
United States for the duratkm of the war; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

718. Also, petition of Mra T. W. PhilUpe 
and Oi dtixeas of Calhoun. Ga.* urging en¬ 
actment of H. B. 8083. a measure to reduce 
aheenteelsm. eonserve nampower, and speed 
.produeticm of materials ncocisary for the 
winntng of the wav ixf prohibiting the manu¬ 
facture, sale, or transportation of aJcohollc 
liquors in tbs United Stixtes for the duration 
of the war; to the Oommlttee on tim 
Judiciary. 

720. Also, petition of Wesley Sheppard and 
180 cltioens o f Sal em, N. J., urging enact¬ 
ment of H. B. 8083, a measure to reduce ab¬ 
senteeism* conserve manpower, and speed 
prod vt Jon of wuitetlals neeessary for the 
winning of the war by prohibiting the manu¬ 
facture, sale, or transportation of alcoholic 
liquors In the Umtcd Statsafor the duration 
of the war; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

781. Also, petition of Mt%. Hunter Barrow 
and 2387 members of the Methodlat Church 
In the State of Vliglnm tiiftxit anaMBent of 
H. R. 2063, a meaauie to roduaa abaenteelsm, 
conserve manpower, and o p aa d jiroduotion 
of materials neceamry for the wUmtnq of the 
war by prohibiting the muiiRfaciiire. aaie, 
or traxiapartatian of alcoholic ISquomm tha* 
United States for the duration of the War; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

782. Also, petition of G. JL Pare and 48 
cttiBens of WUUamatowtt* Ohio, urging en¬ 
actment of B, B. 8088, a meaaum tb tMhice 
absenteeism, conserve manpower, and qpaad 
pfroduotlon of materials neoaaaary fev tim 
winning of the war by prohibiting &a manu¬ 
facture, .ecle, or trasaportstion of JtodlidliD 
liquors in the United States for the duration 


cf tha wan to the Ocmmlttaa on tha 
Judiciary. 

788. Also, petition of Carl J, Praibor n and 
WO dtiaana cf smah, Wbshn nigteg anaot- 

praductlQn of matagriali naeaemry ftir tike 
winning of tha war by pioimtitiiig tha menu- 
hmtura, aala, ar tnmqiaclatloa of. aloaliollo 
llqQom,ln the United Stataa lor the duration 
of the war; to the Oommittee on the 
Judtelaiy. 

m AMO, petition of Delay Oometoak and 
81 dtmena of Penn Yen, N. Y., urging enact¬ 
ment of Houm bm 8088, a maeanra to re¬ 
duce abeenteetem, ceaaarve manpower, and 
qpaad pr od u ction of aBaOariato nacaaaary for 
the winning of the war by prohibttini the 
manufaettre, aala, or tranaportation of aleo- 
hOllo Uqnora in the Udited S t a t es for the 
duration of the war; to the Oommlttee on tile 
Judiciary. 

720. Also, petition of Mre. WlUlam O. White 
and 730 membere of the Methodist Ohuvehae 
in Florida, urging enaotmant of House bill 
8083, a measure to seduoe abeenteelam. con- 
eerve manpower, and apeed production of 
materials necessary for the winning of tiie 
vmr by prohibiting the menufacture. sale, or 
transportation of aloohoUe llquort in the 
united States for the duration of the war; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

736. By Mr. OOOHBAN: Petition of Mr. 
August M e i er and 81 other titiaens of Bt. 
Lowto. Mo., protseting against the pasMiga 
of any prohibition legislation by the Con¬ 
gress; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

737. Also, petition at Mr. Mike OoUine and 
81 other ettiaens of St. Louis, Mo., pretesting 
against the passage of any prohibition leg- 
islatioa by the Congress; to tha Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

728. Also, petition of Mr. J. Steiner and 37 
other cltiaena of St. Louis, MO., protseting 
against the paesage of any prOhiblUon leg¬ 
islation by the Congress; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

739. Also, petition of Mtas Frances Boverl 
and 30 other cltiitgne of St. Louis, Mo., pro¬ 
testing ageinet the pteaage of any prohibi¬ 
tion l^Blatlon by the Congress; to the Com¬ 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

730. Alto, petition of Mr. Lloyd D. Lathy 
and 31 other ettiaens of St. Louis. Mo., pro¬ 
testing against the paesage of any prohibi¬ 
tion leglsiatiOB by the Con^yess; to the Com¬ 
mittee on the Ju diciar y. 

731. By Mre. SMITH at Mhlne; Fetltton of 
approximately 100 ettiaens of Augusta. Maine, 
urging timt all sale at alcoholic beverages be 
atopp^ to the Committee on tha Judiciary. 

788.By the SPSAKSB: Petition of the San 
Francieco X«abor Council, petitioning eonsld. 
emion of their lesolution with reference to 
adoption of the time-tested, orderly, and eco- 
nemically sound program of the United 
Statee JOnreau of Reclamation for the de¬ 
velopment of our lands, water, and power 
reaouroea; to the Committee on Irrigation 
and Reclamation. 

733. Also, petition of Mission Indian Fed¬ 
eration of Oattfomia, San Jacinto. Calif., 
petitioning conekWration of their resolution 
with referenee to opposing Inter-Amerlcan 
Indian Institute and National Indian In¬ 
stitutes; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

WcDNE&bAY, May 23, »45 

Hie House met at 12 o'dodi nooiL 

Hev. Bernard BraslEamp, B, B., paator 
ol the Ounton Tenu^ Memorial Preo- 
Uyterlan Church, WaahingloQ^ XX C., of¬ 
fered the foUowing praj^er: 

Let us pray: O Thou CM of all mai^ 
esty and of mercy, with bowed heads and 
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uncovered hearts, we come Into Thy pres¬ 
ence. May every thought of our minds 
be brought Into captivity to the mind of 
Christ. And in His name we pray. 
Amen. 

THE JOURNAL 

The reading of the Journal of the pro¬ 
ceedings of Tuesday, May 22, 1945, was 
dispensed with, and the Journal was ap¬ 
proved. 

REOESS 

Hie SPEAKER. Pursuant to House 
Resolution 234, the Chair declares the 
House to be in recess for the purpose 
of holding memorial services as arranged 
by the Committee on Memorials. 

Accordingly the House stood in recess 
to meet at the call of the Speaker. 

Memorial Service Program 

MAT 23. 1045 

Prelude, sacred selections (11: 30 to 12)_ 

U. 8. Navy Band Orchestra 

Presiding officer-The Speaker 

Hon. 8am Rayburn 

Invocation_The Acting Chaplain 

Dr. Bernard Braskanip 
Solo. There’s a Beautiful Land on High 

(by Taylor)-Hon. Harve Tibbott 

Repre.3entatlve from the State of 
Pennsylvania 

Hon Frances P. Bolton. Representative from 
the State of Ohio, accompanist 

Scripture reading and prayer_ 

The Acting Chaplain 

Roll of deceased Members__ 

The Clerk of the House of Representatives 
Devotional silence. 

Addre.ss_Hon. Alfred L. Bulwinkle 

Representative from the State of North 
Carolina 

Solo. Open the Gates of the Temple (by 

Knapp) _Hon. Harve Tibbott 

Hon. Frances P. Bolton, accompanist 

Address_Hon. Paul Cunningham 

Representative from the State of Iowa 

Taps__Francis Dale Stevens 

Musician, first class, U. 8. Navy 
Benediction..The Acting Chaplain 

Tile Members of the House rose and 
stood while the relatives of the deceased 
Members were escorted to seats in the 
House Chamber by the Committee on 
Memorials. 

MEMORIAL SERVICES 

The SPEAKER presided. 

The Acting Chaplain. Most merciful 
and gracious Ood, who art found by 
those who truly seek Thee, known by 
those who love, and seen by all whose 
hearts are pure, we pray that this hour 
of high and holy memory may be full of 
blessedness unto our souls. To Thy 
name, Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, we 
shall ascribe all the praise. Amen. 

Hon. HARVE TIBBOTT, accompanied 
by Hon. PRANCES P. BOLTON, sang 
There's a Beautiful Land on High. 

SCRIPTURE READING AND PRAYER 

The Acting Chaplain. The Scripture 
readings, which are taken from the Old 
and New Testaments, have been written 
for our consolation and our comfort. 

Psalm 85: “I will hear what God the 
Lord will say, for He will speak peace 
unto His people and to His saints.” 

Psalm 90: “Lord, Thou hast been our 
dwelling place In all generations. 

“Before the mountains were brought 
forth, or ever Thou hast formed the 
earth and the world, even from everlast¬ 
ing to everlasting, Thou art God. 


“So teach us to number our d&ys, that 
we may apply our hearts unto wisdom.” 

Psalm 23: “The Lord is my shepherd; 

I shall not want. 

“He maketh me to lie down in green 
pastures; He leadeth me beside the still 
waters, 

“He restoreth my soul; He leadeth me 
in the paths of righteousness for His 
name’s sake. 

“Yea, though I walk through the val¬ 
ley of the shadow of death. I will fear 
no evil; for Thou art with me; Thy rod 
and Thy staff they comfort me. 

“Thou preparest a table before me in 
the presence of mine enemies; Thou 
anointest my head with oil; my cup run¬ 
neth over. 

“Surely goodness and mercy shall fol¬ 
low me all the days of my life, and I will 
dwell in the house of the Lord forever.” 

Then from the New Testament these 
gracious words which came from the lips 
of our blessed Lord: 

John 14: “Let not your heart be 
troubled; ye believe in God, believe also 
in me. 

“In my Father's house are many man¬ 
sions; if it were not so, I would have told 
you. I go to prepare a place for you. 

“And if I go and prepare a place for 
you, I will come again, and receive you 
unto myself, that where I am, there ye 
may be also. 

“Peace I leave with you, my peace I 
give unto you: not as the world giveth, 
give I unto you. Liet not your heart be 
troubled, neither let it be afraid.” 

In St. Paul's great chapter on the 
resurrection, the fifteenth of First Co¬ 
rinthians we find these words: 

“Now is Christ risen from the dead, 
and become the first fruits of them that 
slept. 

“For since by man came death, by man 
came also the resurrection of the dead. 

“For as in Adam all die, even so in 
Christ shall all be made alive. 

“Therefore, my beloved brethren, be 
ye steadfast, unmovable, always abound¬ 
ing the work of the Lord, for as much 
as ye know that your labor is not in vain 
in the Lord.” 

May God add His blessing to these 
readings from His holy word. 

“Death is only an old door, 

Set in a garden wall. 

On quiet hinges, it gives at dusk 
When the thrushes call. 

“Along the lintel are green leaves, 
Beyond, the light lies still. 

Very willing and weary feet 
Gk) over that sill. 

“There is nothing to trouble any heart, 
Nothing to hurt at all. 

Death is only an old door 
In a garden wall.” 

O Thou who wert the God of our fath¬ 
ers, we rejoice that Thou art also the 
God of their succeeding generations. 
Through Thy word Thou hast spoken 
and in our own hearts Thy voice has 
been heard. Thou art the author and 
disposer of human life, from whom our 
spirits have come and unto whom they 
return. 

We thank Thee for Thy servants who 
walked and worked with us for a little 
while upon this earth and who now dwell 


with Thee in heavenly blessedness, hav¬ 
ing received as the reward of their faith 
and their fidelity the salvation of their 
souls. 

We rejoice that whatever was beau¬ 
tiful in their life, in Thy sight and in our 
sight, abides forever. They sought to 
serve their generation according to Thy 
holy will and were numbered among 
those who do Justly, who love mercy, and 
who walk humbly with the Lord. We 
have not said farewell, but only good¬ 
night, hoping on some blessed morn to 
meet and dwell with them in hallowed 
union in that land whose language is 
music and where Joys are unceasing. 

We pray that Thou wilt bless all who 
have been called upon to mourn the loss 
of loved ones. Sustain them by Thy 
grace for Thou art the support of the 
weary and the consolation of the sorrow¬ 
ing. May they yield themselves without 
murmur or complaint and in due resig¬ 
nation to the dispensations of Thy provi¬ 
dence for Thou dost give and Thou dost 
take away, and blessed is Thy name for¬ 
evermore. May they avail themselves 
of the eternal companionship of the 
Christ and have within their hearts that 
peace which the world cannot give and 
which the world cannot take away. 

We pray that Thou wilt also so teach 
us to number our days that we may apply 
our hearts unto wisdom. May we carry 
on in faith and in faithfulness. Hear 
us in the name of the Christ, our risen 
Lord. Amen. 

ROLL OP DECEASED MEMBERS 

Mr. Alney E. Chaffee, reading clerk of 
the House of Representatives, read the 
following roll: 

Ellison DuRant Smith, a Senator from the 
State of South Carolina: Born August 1. 
1866; merchant; farmer, student Stewart’s 
School, Charleston, and the University of 
South Carolina; graduate of Wofford College 
In 1800; member of the State house of rep¬ 
resentatives, 1806-1900; field agent and gen¬ 
eral organizer in the cotton protective move¬ 
ment, 1005-08; elected to the United States 
Senate, 1908 and five succeeding terms; died 
November 17, 1944. 

Francis Thomas Maloney, a Senator from 
the State of Connecticut: Born March 31. 
1894; Beaman; businessman; student public 
and parochial schools; newspaper reporter, 
1914-21; served in the United States Navy 
1017 and 1018; mayor of Meriden, 1029-33; 
Member of the House of Representatives 
Seventy-third Congress; elected to the United 
States Senate, 1934 and 1940; died January 
16, 1045. 

John Moses, a Senator from the State of 
North Dakota: Born June 12, 1885; farmer; 
banker; lawyer; graduate of Junior College, 
Oslo, Norway, and of the law school of the 
University of North Dakota; secretary, State 
Teachers College, Valley City, 1911-13; State’s 
attorney of Mercer County, 1919-23, 1927-33; 
elected Governor of North Dakota, 1938, 1940, 
and 1042; elected United States Senator 1944; 
died March 3, 1946. 

Hampton Pitts Fulmer, Second Congres¬ 
sional District of South Carolina: Born June 
23, 1075; fanner; merchant; banker; grad¬ 
uate Massey’s Business College. Columbus, 
Ga.. 1897; member of the State house of rep¬ 
resentatives. 1017-20; Member of the Sixty- 
seventh and 11 succeeding Congresses; died 
October 19. 1044. 

Jambs Francis O’Connor, Second Congres¬ 
sional District of Montana: Bom May 7, 
1870; lawyer; rancher; banker; graduate in 
law, University of Nebraska, 1904; Judge of 
the sixth Judicial district of Montana, 1912; 
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xntmber State home of rep r eae ntat lyee. 1017^ 
18, aerving aa apeakar; Mambar of ttie Sev¬ 
enty-fifth and four auooaadlng Congreaaea; 
died January 15, 1945. 

jAMxa Vamdaviib Hramggt, Twenty-fourth 
Congresaional Xhatrlot of XUlnola; Bom July 
17. 1889; teacher; lawyer; atudent Northern 
lainola Normal School and Valparaiao Uni¬ 
versity: graduate. Northern Illinois College 
of Law, 1908; county judge of Wayne County. 
1914>-86: delegate to the Republican- National 
Convention at Kansas City, Mo., 1928; Mem¬ 
ber of the Bevmty-aeventh and two succeed¬ 
ing Oongreaaes; died March 22.1015. 

Mrs. NORTON, a Representative from 
the State of New Jersey, standing in front 
of the Speaker’s rostrum, and aided by 
Duane Bender, a page of the House of 
Representatives, placed a memorial rose 
In a vase as the name of each deceased 
Member was read by the Clerk. 

Then followed 1 minute of devotional 
silence. 

The SPEAKER The Chair recognises 
the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 

BULWlNKLll. 

Hon. ALCRED L. BULWINKLE. a Rep¬ 
resentative from the State of North 
Carolina, delivered the following ad¬ 
dress: 

ADDRESS BT HON. ALFRED L. BULWINKLE 

Mr. BULWINKLE. Mr. Speaker, since 
the last memorial services were held in 
the House of Representatives. Just about 
a year ago, divine providence called six 
of our close friends and colleagues into 
eternity: 

Senator Ellison D. Smith, of South 
Carolina. 

Senator Fiancis T. MALonry, of Con¬ 
necticut. 

Senator John Moses, of North Dakota. 

Representative Hampton P. Fulmxr, of 
South Carolina. 

Representative Francis O’Connor, of 
Montana. 

Representative James V. Heidinger, of 
Illinois. 

Words are inadequate to fully express, 
on occasions of this kind, the thoughts 
and emotions we feel. When one is asso¬ 
ciated day after day and year after year 
with friends who become very near and 
dear to you—friends whom you admired 
and respected—^it is difAcult to use words 
which fully and comtdetely express sor¬ 
row at the loss that is suffered. 

Realizing this, and everyone here 
knowing this, may it not be said that we, 
the Members of the House of Representa¬ 
tives, who are assembled here today, 
cherish and honor the memory of our 
colleagues who have gone to meet their 
Maker. 

The comradeship which exists on Cap¬ 
itol Hill between Members has few paral¬ 
lels in life. Whether a man is here just 
a short time or for many seslsions, each 
one soon learns to know the other and to 
love and admire him, and respect the 
sterllng^ qualities of character and de¬ 
votion to duty which he possesses. You 
cannot associate with men in legislative 
work from time to time in the commit¬ 
tees, or in the cloakroom, or on the floor 
of the House, and not make friends. On 
the questions that arise, differences of 
opini^ may exist Even heated debate 
may be engaged in, but regardless of 
these differences, or the words that may 
be used in debate^ the ability, hcmestyr 


and sincerity of another Member is re¬ 
spected and admired. There is no better 
place to judge another, and it may be 
truly said that the Congress of the United 
States is a proving or testing ground for 
men. 

Homage to the memory of these Mem¬ 
bers of the Senate and the House of Rep¬ 
resentatives is paid today by their col¬ 
leagues in this service. Each one of the 
living recognized in those that we pay 
tribute to, as exemplified by their lives 
and their daily work, their faithful serv¬ 
ice to the Republic and their States, that 
they were true public servants and noble 
American citizens who gave their all for 
their country In one of the most critical 
periods of history. 

The war and the preparation for na¬ 
tional defense iHior to Pearl Harbor 
caused the enactment of legislation 
which was broad in its scope and carried 
with it tremendous potentialities for 
mankind—both in the United States and 
the world. Every legislator knew the re¬ 
sults which would follow the proposed 
legislation which was to be considered. 
Every legislator knew the responsibility 
which he had to assume, and the duties, 
burdens, and sorrows which would have 
to be endured by his constituency. These 
colleagues of ours may not have agreed 
with all that was proposed, but they and 
their fellow Members met the situation 
bravely as men would meet it. 

The war came—^tbe greatest in his¬ 
tory-brutal. savage, worse than any war 
that one could read of in the Dark Ages. 
Every man and woman in the Congress 
knew that civUization was at stake the 
world over and that the freedom of 
liberty-loving people everywhere was 
threatened by Uie domination of the dic¬ 
tators. 

Without faltering, the Congress met 
the issues. It was theirs to Initiate and 
pass the legislation calling the men and 
women of the United States into the 
armed forces to serve in the uttermost 
parts of the earth, on the sea, under the 
sea, on land, and in the air. Knowing 
full well the casualties that would in¬ 
evitably result from war. this of itself 
weighed heavily upon the mind and 
heart of each. Measures were proposed 
and passed changing the country over 
from a peacetime status to a wartime 
status—production in every line was 
necessary, whether in the fields, in the 
factories, or the manufacture of military 
and naval equipment. As a result of 
these laws, it can wan be said that never 
in the history of mankind has any one 
nation accomplished so much in so short 
a time. 

When our large Army, Navy, and Air 
Force went into action on many fields of 
battle, victory came. Since the last me¬ 
morial services were held, the forces of 
nazism have been defeated, crushed, 
and it is h(u>ed forever annihilated. To¬ 
day, Europe as well as the world, with 
the excepMon of Japan, Is freed from 
fascism and nazism. Day after day our 
forces in the Pacific have defeated the 
treacherous, barbarous, and uacivlltod 
Japanese, time and time agatii. The 
prayers and the hopes of. the peoHlS of 
the Nation are for an early vietciry—a 
complete and smashing victory on the 
Aslatlo front and the Pacific. 


These victories, magnificent and glo¬ 
rious as they are, were not won without 
the loss of many Uvea, Day by day the 
casualty lists are seen by each Member. 
These lives that are lost, and the sacri¬ 
fices that are made, caimot but leave 
scars upon the mind of each representa¬ 
tive of the people. 

Standing before this historic desk, 
paying allegiance to the memory of the 
deceased Members of the Congress. I 
feel the presence of another pubUc serv¬ 
ant who was a casualty of the war. 
Without effort, one can visualize Presi¬ 
dent Roosevelt standing here and ad¬ 
dressing the joint sessions of Congress 
as was done on numerous occasions in 
connection with the war, and the war 
effort, or when deUvering an address 
upon the state of the Nation. During 
all of these weary, heart-rendering 
years, heavy obligations were exacted of 
him. Burd^ were placed upon him 
that no one else could aid in carrying. 
With a courage and a devotion to duty, 
and a love of country never surpassed 
in the pages of history by any execu¬ 
tive. or ruler, he met the responsibilities 
and never shnmk from them. The Na¬ 
tion was taken into his confidence, and 
in this Chamber at an early date he 
warned of dangers from across the seas. 
The powerful and mighty German Army 
could not be defeated unless the free¬ 
dom-loving nations.could be united, and 
it was his successful efforts which welded 
these nations into the United Nations 
and assured the victories which have, 
are now, and will come to pass in all 
theaters of operation. In aodition to 
the objective of victory, he had another 
magnificent objective always in mind: 
Even as nations were united to defeat 
the tyrants who had brought on a terri¬ 
ble war—so nations could be united to¬ 
gether to preserve the peace in order 
that the world would be freed from the 
curse of war. ITiis was, and is. evidenced 
by conference after conference, com¬ 
mencing with the Atlantic Charter, and 
culminating in the San Francisco Con¬ 
ference which is now in progress. May 
the final achievement of the San Fran¬ 
cisco Conference meet fully the require¬ 
ments of a civilized world, and his mag¬ 
nificent objective. 

Somehow today, In some way, which 
cannot be described, the influence and 
lives of our former President and our 
colleagues, and those who have made the 
supreme sacrifice in the armed services 
seem to be very near. If this is true, 
and I think that it is, then may not we, 
the living, holding places of trust and 
confidence, honored by our fellow coun¬ 
trymen, dedicate and rededicate our 
lives to the service of the Nation. At 
this time, it must be remembered that 
our armed forces must have an early, 
full, complete, and decisive victory in the 
Pacific and in Asia over our enemy. Sven 
now, and when victory is achieved, many 
far-reaching and Important laws wUl 
have to be enacted—reconstruction, of 
itself. wUlentail much legislation. Idany 
vexatious questions will arise from time 
to time for the Congress to settle. New 
responsibilities will be i^ced upon each 
and every Bfember. Legislation must be 
deliberated, devoid of partisanship, de¬ 
void of sectionalism, and devoid of self« 
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Ish Interest, and be placed upon the stat« 
ute books for the benefit of all. Each 
legislator must efficiently, honestly, and 
courageously meet any situation which 
may arise. Thus, if so met, then in the 
United States, there will be nothing to 
fear. 

Clearly the part that this, and each 
succeeding Congress, has to play is to aid 
in every way possible in bringing about 
a Just and lasting peace In order that 
those who have been sacrificed upon the 
Nation’s altar, may not have fought for 
a lost cause. ’’Lord God of Hosts, be 
with us yet, lest we forget—lest we for¬ 
get.” 

“They died in vain.” Will that be said 
of the soldiers of this war? It was said 
of those of our armed forces who died 
during 1917 and 1918 that they “died in 
vain.” The Seventy-ninth Congress, 
and each succeeding Congress will not, 
with the help of God, permit it to be said 
of those who suffered disabilities or gave 
their lives in this terrible confiict. 

Search wherever you will for more ap¬ 
propriate words to be used in this me¬ 
morial service, but it is doubtful if there 
can be found more proper quotations 
than those from the Second Inaugural 
Address of President Lincoln, delivered 
from the east front of the Capitol, 80 
years ago. These should be repeated 
again and again: 

Fondly do we hope—fervently do we pray— 
that this mighty scourge of war may speed¬ 
ily pass away. 


With malice toward none, with charity for 
all; with firmness in the right, as God gives 
us to see the right, let us strive on to finish 
the work we are In; to bind up the Nation's 
wounds; to care for him who shall have borne 
the battle and lor his widow, and his or¬ 
phan—to do all which may achieve and cher¬ 
ish a Just and a lasting peace among our¬ 
selves, and with aU nations. 

Hon. HARVE TIBBOTT, accompanied 
by Hon. FRANCES P. BOLTON, sang 
Open the Gates of the Temple. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Cunning¬ 
ham]. 

Hon. PAUL CUNNINGHAM, a Repre¬ 
sentative from the State of Iowa, deliv¬ 
ered the following address; 

ADDRESS BY HON. PAUL CUNNINGHAM 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
when we assemble to pay tribute to our 
departed and honored colleagues, it is 
always a solemn occasion. It is a sad 
time for all of us, including the relatives 
of those who have passed to the Great 
Beyond during the last 12 months. 

In another sense, it is not a solemn 
occasion, nor is it a sad day; rather it is 
a time of love and sweet remembrance, 
because we know ’’They are not dead, 
they are Just away.” No, we believe they 
are now among those who are preparing 
a place for us so all will be ready when 
the day comes for a happy reunion. ”0 
Death, where is thy sting? Death is 
swallowed up in victory.” Death is but 
the place at wlilch the little stream of 
life merges into the ocean of eternity. 
Death is but the turning point in the 
endless path of existence. 

Were we to believe otherwise, then 
this sad but sweet occasion would be but 


a hollow mockery and our tears of love, 
coupled with the fragrance of sweet re¬ 
membrance, would be only dust and 
ashes. Milton has said, ’’Death is the 
golden key that opens the palace of 
eternity.” No. we are not come in a spirit 
of mourning and sorrow, but rather to 
plant a few flowers in the fertile soil of 
our faith in a blessed immortality. Our 
dear departed colleagues would not have 
it otherwise. 

At such a time, regardless of race, 
color, or belief, there are few, if any, who 
do not cling to a definite confidence that 
death is not the end, but only another, a 
greater and more wonderful, beginning. 
Although it is a graduation from the 
toils, Joys, worries, and sorrows of this 
world, it is also the commencement of a 
fuller and more beautiful life. Yes, they 
have gone to another world, the beauty 
and solemnity of which is not given mor¬ 
tal man to understand, yet we definitely 
feel and know that all is well. 

Some years ago I read an article which 
told of the experience of an American 
missionary in Africa. He had made 
friends with a savage tribe, the chief of 
which had Just died. The tribal custom 
required that the personal servants of 
the chief be put to death on a certain 
day, amidst feasting and rejoicing. The 
missionary was invited to attend and did. 
Just before the torch was applied to the 
fagots at the stake of the chief’s head 
servant, the chief’s son walked over and 
spoke to him. The missionary saw the 
happy smile that came to the servant’s 
face when he nodded in reply. Later, 
the missionary inquired of the chief’s 
son what he had said to the servant Just 
before he was put to death and the an¬ 
swer was, ”1 told him to tell my father 
the canoe he gave me Just before he died 
is a good one and he said he would.” 
These primitive people had no doubt but 
that death opens the door to a life be¬ 
yond. A belief in immortality that ex¬ 
tends to savage tribes is one that gives 
to those here assembled a serene peace 
on this sad day that passeth all under¬ 
standing. 

As Bacon said, ”It is as natural to man 
to die as to be born.” The evidences 
coming out of this war, now so near a 
victorious end, are legion that the veil, 
separating this life from the next and 
our departed loved ones from those of 
us left behind, is very thin. ‘‘Each de¬ 
parted friend is a magnet that attracts 
us to the next world.” 

Certain as we are that this is not the 
end. but only the beginning for our de¬ 
parted colleagues and loved ones, equally 
certain is the fact that all, rich and poor, 
high and low, must answer the call soon¬ 
er or later—certain is this fact—^time 
only is the uncertain equation. 

As mortal men they worked and 
played; they struggled and served for 
themselves, their families, their neigh¬ 
bors, their Nation. They were united 
in the common cause of Americanism. 
Tliey made life easier for all people. 
They helped to improve systems of gov¬ 
ernment whereby other men have been 
better able to serve their Nation. They 
have aided in creating and fostering a 
spirit of generous consideration among 
the peoples of the world through a study 
of the problems of international rela¬ 


tionships. They were always Interested 
in the civic, commercial, social, and 
moral welfare of their commimitics. 
They helped make democracy work. 
They were Just and fair in their atten¬ 
tion to duty; reliable and trustworthy 
in their dealings. They valued our 
friendship and our smiles. They were 
always ready to extend a helping hand; 
were careful of their criticisms and lib¬ 
eral with their praise. They built with¬ 
out destroying—the best friends we ever 
had. 

However more we plan and have 
planned for ourselves, God knows the 
end of our days. They have all died in 
response to a greater democracy. What 
puppets of providence we would be if the 
great, the prominent, the world figures 
lived on forever. Let every youth, every 
lovely girl, every strong boy, every robust 
man and woman lay it to heart—death 
is no respecter of persons. It invades 
the hovels of the poor and it also reaches 
up and claims the great of the world. 
The sword of the general and the rifle of 
the soldier shall lie side by side. 

Let us now transplant ourselves from 
the hurry and rush of the present to the 
loving remembrances of yesterday. 
Scarcely one of us but who at some time 
sits and meditates on the blessings and 
priceless benefits received from being 
associated with those we honor today. 
We see the fine courtesies extended to 
all; their gentlemanly demeanor; and 
we ponder over the words of wLsdom that 
fell from their lips. ‘‘Death stamps the 
characters and conditions of men for 
eternity. As death finds them In this 
world, so they will be In the next.” 

As we listened to this roll call and as 
the rose of life was placed in the urn for 
each, we remember them for the good 
they did; for the influence they had on 
others. Yes, we rejoice at a time of sor¬ 
row all because of them; yes, all of them, 
our colleagues of yesterday. 

We know they are walking straight 
forward in their present environment 
Just as they did while here—head erect 
and on a firm foundation. ‘‘Yea. though 
I walk through the valley of the shadow 
of death, I will fear no evil, for Thou art 
with me. Thy rod and Thy staff they 
comfort me.” 

The Nation is deeply indebted to these 
men. They have unselfishly given their 
all to a devoted cause and we, their col¬ 
leagues, feel keenly the loss to ourselves 
and our country in their passing. They 
so lived that others can well follow the 
examples they set. They were proud of 
the country in which they lived and the 
country may well be proud they lived 
in it. 

They have done what countless others 
have done before them and countless 
more will do in the future. They have 
lived and worked, fought and struggled, 
loved and died, that others might have a 
better world in which to carry on, and 
carry on we must—a tear today, a smile 
to morrow, a heartache the next, and joy 
the next, and so on until we receive the 
last call as they have; and when that 
day comes, may we receive it with a smile 
and ar assurance of a life well lived and 
a foundation well set for others to build 
upon. 
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This is a peaceful oeeaglon, and we 
know our departed colleagues are resting 
In peace. But they did not at this time 
seek the peace they now enjoy. They 
wanted to remain a while longer, particu¬ 
larly that they might aid and assist in 
securing everlasting peace on earth. 
Their hearts were ever with our fighting 
men and women. They accepted their 
full share of our responsibility to see that 
the soldier and his descendants have a 
better world in which to live; and that 
the soldiers, both living and dead, wUl be 
pleased with our efforts. Qod decreed 
this was not to be their privUege. Will¬ 
ingly they accepted the final summons 
just as they courageously carried on in 
life. It is for us, the living, to pick up 
their tmcompleted task and give the ut¬ 
most of our energy in securing a peace 
that will last for all time. We must not, 
we will not fall them. 

One could go on indefinitely philoso¬ 
phizing on the lives of these our departed 
colleagues and the high standards they 
set for us by their dally deeds and con¬ 
duct; but, as time marches on, nothing 
that is said by us can pay proper and 
just tribute to their deeds and our mem¬ 
ory of their sterling characters and 
steadfastness of purpose. We have only 
memories, but what sweet memories; yea, 
we have even more, the firm knowledge 
that “they are not dead, but just away.*' 
You cannot say. you must not say. 

That he is dead: he Is Just away. 

With a cheery smile and a wave of the hand 

He has wandered Into an unknown land, 
And left us dreaming how very fair 
It needs must be. since he Ungers there; 

So think of him faring on, as dear 

In the love of There as the love of Here; 
Think of him still as the same, and say. 

*-Be Is not dead, he la Just away.“ 

Over the triple doorways of the cathe¬ 
dral of Milan there are three inscriptions 
spanning the siflendld arches. Over one 
are the words, “All that pleases is but 
for a moment’*; over another, “All that 
troubles is but for a moment"; while over 
the central arch are these significant 
words, “That only Is Important which is 
eternal.** 

Let us so live and conduct ourselves 
that when the day comes for us again to 
greet our colleagues whom we honor to¬ 
day, they will be glad to greet us with the 
genuine smile we knew and loved so well. 
They have passed to life eternal, whether 
it be near or far, and for aught we know 
they are here with us today in this self¬ 
same chamber. 

Francis Dale Stevens, musician, first 
class. United States Navy, soimded taps. 

The Acting Chaplain pronounced the 
following bene^ction: 

The Lord bless you and keep you; the 
Lord make His face to shine upon you 
and be gracious unto you; the Lord lift 
upon you the light of His countenance 
and give you peace. Amen, 
AFTHRBBCB98 

At the conclusion of the recess, at 12 
o'clock and 55 minutes p. m., the Speaker 
the House to order. 

The SPEAKER. Pursuant to the pro- 
vtolopg of House Resolution 234, as a 
further mark of respect to the memory 
of the deceaaeif Members, the Chair de¬ 
clares the Hbnse adjourned until 12 
o’clock no<ni tomorrow. 


Thereupon (at 12 o'clock and 56 min¬ 
utes p. m.) the House adjourned until 
tomorrow, Thursday, May 24, 1545, at 
12 o'clock noon. 


COMUTTTEBt BMABWQB 

CCMUXmE OM X2fT»RAT8 AMD FOBgXOlf 

There will be a meeting of the Com¬ 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com¬ 
merce at 10 o'clock a. m., Thursday, May 
24, 1945, to resume public hearings on 
H. R. 3170, a bill to provide Federal aid 
for the development of public airports 
and to amoid existing law relating to 
air-navigation facilities. 

COMMITTB ON TBS POST OVTICI AND P 08 T 

Roads 

There will be a ipeeting of the full 
Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads on Thursday, May 24. 1945, at 10 
a. m., at which time further hearings 
will be had on H. R. 3235 and H. R. 3238, 
bills readjusting the rates of postage on 
books and catalogs. 

COMlfXTTXB OK PUIUC BUZLDZNOS AND GSOUNDS 

There will be a meeting of the Com¬ 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds 
at 10:30 o'clock a. m., on Thursday, May 
24,1945, for consideration of housing for 
veterans' families. 

Com mmc ok Ixfikiutumb zk tbz Kzbcotzvs 
DsPAsnmm 

There will be a meeting of the Com¬ 
mittee on Expenditures in the Executive 
Departments on Thursday, May 24,1945, 
at 10 o’clock a. m., to continue hearings 
on H. R. 2177. 

GQMMrmOE OK PATBRtS 

There will be a meeting of the Com¬ 
mittee on Patents cm Tuesday, May 29, 
1945, at 10 o'clock a. m., to consider H. R. 

2631. 

There will be a meeting of the Com¬ 
mittee on Patents on Thursday, Bday 31, 
1945, at 10 o’clock a. m., to consider H. R. 

2632. 

There will be a meeting of the Com¬ 
mittee on Patents on Friday, June 1,1945, 
at 10 o’clock a. m., to consider H. R. 2630. 

COMMmn OK TBS JUDIlcaAKT 

There will be a public hearing before 
Subccmimtttee No. 4 of the Committee on 
the Judiciary, beginning at 10 a. m., on 
Bfonday, June 11,1945, on the bill H. R. 
2788, to amend title 28 of the Judicial 
Code in regard to the limitation of cer¬ 
tain actions, and fcxr other purposes. 
The hearing will be held in room 346, 
Old House Office Btdldlng. 


EXECUTZVB COiOfUNXCATlONB, 2TC. 

Under clause 2 of rute XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and refene d as follows: 

490. A communication tnm tlie PiMldtnt 
of the United States, trannattUng a eupple- 
mental estimate of appropriatUm tat the De¬ 
partment of Labor for the lleoal year 1945, 
amounting to 92,800,000 (H. Doe. Ho, 190); 
to the Committee on Appropriationa and or¬ 
dered to be printed. 

401. A oommtmieation from the president 
of the united Statee, transmittmg deSelenoy 
eetimatee of approprlatlene for the Saaal year 
1948. amounting to 95^90,009, and tuppli 
mental eethn atee of appropriatioBW for ttaa 
llecal year 1045. amounting to 9996.5694109. 
for the Navy Department and naval aertloe. 


together with proposed provleloiia allectini 
certain exlatlng naval apprcwriatkme (H. 
Doo. No. 191): to the Committee on Apptopri- 
atione and ordered to be printed. 

402. A communication from the Preeident 
of the United States, transmitting a deflclancy 
estimate of appropi^tlon for the fiseel year 
1943 of 980,000, and supplemental estlmstee 
of impropriation for the fiscal year 1945 of 
967,584,080. In all 957^64,080, together with 
provlaione offeetlng extoting appropriations 
for the flioal years 1945 and 1946, for the Poet 
OflUB Depertment (B. Doo. No. 192); to the 
Committee on Appropriations and ordered to 
be printed. 

498. A eommunloation from the'President 
of the United States, transmitting a draft of 
a proposed provision pertaining to an existing 
appropriation for the fiscal year 1945 for the 
Office of Xnter-Amerlcan Affairs (B. Doe. No. 
198); to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed. 

494. A communication from the President 
of the united Statee, transmitting supple¬ 
mental estimate of appropriation tor the fis¬ 
cal year 1945 In the amount of 9800 for the 
Federal Power Commission (H. Doe. No. 194); 
to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. 

496. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a defi¬ 
ciency estimate of appropriation for the fiscal 
year 1943 In the sum of 94.690.33. and supple¬ 
mental estimates of appropriations for the 
fiscal year 1945 in the sum of 9826.000, 
amounting In aU to 9829.69033. for the De¬ 
partment of JUatloe (H. Doc. No. 195); to the 
Committee on Appropriations and ordered to 
be printed. 

496. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting supple¬ 
mental estimates of appropriations for the 
Department of Commerce for the fiscal year 
1946, amounting to 94389300 (H. Doc. No. 
196); to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed. 

497. A oammnnlcation from the President 
of the United States, transmitting supple¬ 
mental estlmstee of appropriations for the 
Treasury Department for the fiscal years 1945 
and 1946, amounting to 916,6M,860 (H. Doc. 
No. 107); to the Committee on Appropria¬ 
tions and ordered to be printed. 

498. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting supple¬ 
mental estimates for appropriations for the 
fi sc al years 1945 and 1946. amounting to 
97377.45 and 910,187,777.46. retpeotively, and 
drafts of proposed provisions pertaining to 
existing appro p r iat ions, for the Department 
Qf state (H. Doo. No. 198); to the Committee 
on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 


PUBUC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. MoMXLLAN of South Carolina: 

H.R.8891. A blU to provide for an adjust¬ 
ment of aoUriea of the Metropolitan Police, 
the United States Folk Police, the White 
House PoUoe, and the members of the Fire 
Deportment df the Distrlet of Columbia, to 
conform with tbs iBCrsosed eoat of living 
in the Distriot of Ooliimbia; to the Committee 
on the DIatrlet of GolumMa^ 

Mr. CANNON of Mlesourl: 

H. J. Rea. 202. Joint resolution reducing 
certain approprlatloua available in the fiscal 
year ending June 89,1945; to the Committee 
on Approp^tlone. 



Under. elaitM 8 M ride XXH, memorials 
were presented, sod tefemd as loUoWz: 

By the SPBMDBR: A memoeial of the Lh- 
ietotiirt of the Stese of HMMehneetti, me¬ 
morializing the President and the CongrSM 
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Of tho United Stetee In tevor of » Federal-* 
State plan of eatabllablag and developing a 
national aiatem of airporta; to the Commit¬ 
tee on Interetate and Foreign Commerce, 
Aleo, memorial of afobammed Knbba, Pres¬ 
ident of the Iraqi Chamber of Deputies* me- 
moflallaing the President and the Congrees 
of the United States in regard to the attitude 
Franee displays at the present time to Inllu- 
enoe emaU nations contrary to the principles 
of the Atlantic Charter; to the Committee 
on F(^lgn Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AMD UESOLUTIONS 

Jnder clause 1 of rule XXU* 

Mr. MILLS introduced a hill (H. R. 3292) 
for the relief of Mr. and Bfre. E. E. Butler* 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Claims. 


PETraONS. ETC. 

Under clause 1 of rule XXn, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 

784. By Mr. LUTHER A. JOBMSOM: Peti¬ 
tion of Corsicana Chamber of Commerce. 
Corsicana* Tez., favoring H. R. 638; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

735. Also, petition of Retail Merchants As¬ 
sociation of Wazahachie. Tez., suggesting 
amendments to the Emergency Price Control 
Act; to the Committee on Baiiklng and Cur¬ 
rency. 

736. By Mr. KBOOH: Petition sponsored 
by the National Maritime Union in support 
of B. R. 2846. the merchant seamen’s hill of 
rights; to the Committee on the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

737. By Mr. LzFEVRB: Petition of various 
citizens of the State of New York, favoring 
enactment of H. R. 2082; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

738. By the SPEAKER: PeUtion of the 
Lompoc FiUpino Association of Lompoc* 
Calif.* petitioning consideration of their res¬ 
olution with reference to securing favorable 
enactment of legislation to allow Filipinos 
to become American citizens; to the Com¬ 
mittee on Immigration and Naturallaatlon. 


SENATE 

Thursday, May 24 , 1945 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris* D. D.* offered the following 
prayer: 

O Ood, who art sifting out the souls 
of men before Thy Judgment seat* before 
whom the long travail of the centuries 
is wrought out, who hast ushered us 
into this strange world where no good 
thing comes save as we fulfill the condi- 
MOHS of its coming, strengthen us for the 
high enterprise of building here a more 
decent world, where Thy children may 
dwell in plenty and fraternity and 
liberty* 

Hiough the road to peace in our time 
and for our children’s children be tedious 
and toilsome* stiU lead us on, following 
the gleam of Thy guidance, with clean 
hands and pure hearts, worthy of the 
trust the Nation has committed to 
nur hands. In the Redeemer’s name. 
Anien, 

THE JOURNAL 

. 'On request of Mr. Thomas of Utah, 
: and To^ ananimous consent* the reading 
2IC01—^10 


of the Journal of the proceedings of Mon¬ 
day, May 21, 1246* was dispensed wlUi* 
and the Journal was approved. 

MEBSAOBB FROM THE PRESIDENT 

Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States submitting nomina¬ 
tions were communicated to the Senate 
by Mr. Miller* one of his secretaries. 
ORGANIZATION OF THE EXECUTIVE 
BRANCH OF THE GOVERNMENT 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Under 
the unanimous-consent agreement en¬ 
tered into on Thursday last* it was ar¬ 
ranged that the Smator from New York 
£Mr. Wagner] should have the fioor at 
the opening of the session today. Will 
the Senator from New York defer his re¬ 
marks so that the Chair may lay before 
the Senate and have read a message from 
the President of the United States? 

Mr.WAONER. Certainly. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Chair lays before the Senate a message 
from the President of the United States* 
which will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

To the Congress of the United States: 

The Congress has repeatedly mani¬ 
fested interest In an orderly transition 
from war to peace. It has legislated ex¬ 
tensively on the subject* with foresight 
and wisdom. 

I wish to draw the attention of the 
Congress to one aspect of that transition 
for which adequate provision has not as 
yet been made. I refer to the conversion 
of the executive branch of the Qovem- 
ment. 

Immediately after the declaration of 
war* the Congress in title I of the First 
War Powers Act, 1941, empowered the 
President to make necessary adjustments 
in the organization of the executive 
branch with respect to those matters 
which relate to the conduct of the present 
war. This authority has been extremely 
valuable in furthering the prosecution 
of thd war. It Is difficult to conceive how 
the executive agencies could have been 
kept continuously attuned to the needs of 
the war without legislation of this type. 

The First War Powers Act expires by 
its own terms 6 months after the termi¬ 
nation of the present war. Pending that 
time, title I will be of very substantial 
further value in enabling the President to 
make such additional temporary im¬ 
provements in the organization of the 
Government as are currently required for 
the more effective conduct of the war. 

However, further legislative action la 
required in the near future, because the 
First War Powers Act is temporary and 
because* as matters now stiuid, every 
step taken under title I will automatieaUy 
revert, upon the tenninatioii of the title, 
to the preexisting status. 

Such automatic reverskm li not work¬ 
able. I think that the Congress has 
recognized that fact, pa rt leifla ri y ftn cer¬ 
tain provisions of section tfil the War 
Mobilization and Beco o v e rs fa m Act of 
1944. In some instances it wRl be neces¬ 
sary to delay reversion beyond the period 
now provided by law or to stay it perma¬ 
nently. In other Instances It will be 
necessary to modiftr aoUons heretofore 
taken under title I gud to eontinue the 


resulting arrangement beyond the date 
of expiration of the title. Automatic re¬ 
version will result in the reestablishment 
of some agencies that should not be re- 
establU^ed. Some adjustments of a 
permanent character need to be made, as 
exemplified by the current proposal be¬ 
fore the Congress with respect to the 
subsidiary corporations of the Recon¬ 
struction Finance Corporation. Some 
improvements heretofore made in the 
Government under the First War Powers 
Act, as exemplified by the reorganization 
of the Army under Executive Order No. 
9082* should not be allowed to revert 
automatically or at an Inopportune time. 

I believe It is realized by everyone—in 
view of the very large number of matters 
involved and the expedition required in 
their disposition—that the problems I 
have mentioned will not be met satisfac¬ 
torily unless the Congress provides for 
them along the general lines indicated in 
this message. 

Quite aside from the disposition of the 
war organization of the Government, 
other adjustments need to be made cur¬ 
rently and continuously in the Govern¬ 
ment establishment. From my expe¬ 
rience in the Congress, and from a review 
of the pertinent developments for a 
period of 40 years preceding that expe¬ 
rience, I know it to be a positive fact 
that, by and large, the Congress cannot 
deal effectively with numerous organiza¬ 
tional problems on an individual-item 
basis. The Congressional Record is re¬ 
plete with expressions of Members of the 
Congress, themselves, to this effect. Yet, 
it is imperative that these matters be 
dealt with continuously if the Govern¬ 
ment structure is to be reasonably wleldy 
and manageable* and be responsive to 
proper direction by the Congress and the 
President on behalf of the people of this 
country. The question is one that goes 
directly to the adequacy and effectiveness 
of our Government as an instrument of 
democracy. 

Suitable reshaping of those parts of 
the executive branch of the C3K)vernment 
which require it from time to time is nec¬ 
essary and desirable from every point of 
view. A well-organized executive branch 
will be more efficient than a poorly or¬ 
ganized one. It will help materially in 
making manageable the Government of 
thla great Nation. A number of my 
predecessors have urged the Congress to 
take steps to make the executive branch 
more businesslike and efficient. I wel¬ 
come and urge the cooperation of Con¬ 
gress to the end that these objectives 
may be attained. 

Experience has demonstrated that if 
substantial progress is to be made in 
these regards* it must be done through 
action initiated or taken by the President. 
The results achieved under the Economy 
Act—1932—as amended* the Reorgani¬ 
zation Act of 1939, and title I of the First 
War Powers Act, 1941* testify to the value 
of Presidential initiative in this field. 

Congressional criticisms are heard* not 
infrequently, concerning deficiencies in 
the executive branch of the Govern¬ 
ment. 1 should be less than frank if X 
failed to point out that the Congress can¬ 
not consistently advance such criticisms 
and at the same time deny the President 
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the means of removing the causes at the 
root of such criticisms. 

Accordingly, I ask the Congress to 
enact legislation which will make it pos¬ 
sible to do what we all know needs to be 
done continuously and expeditiously with 
respect to improving the organization of 
the executive branch of the Government. 
In order that the purposes which I have 
in mind may be imderstood. the follow¬ 
ing features are suggested: (a) the legis¬ 
lation should be generally similar to the 
Reorganization Act of 1939, and part 2 of 
title I of that act should be utilized in¬ 
tact, (b) the legislation should be of 
permanent duration, (c) no agency of 
the executive branch should be exempted 
from the scope of the legislation, and 
(d) the legislation should be suf&ciently 
broad and flexible to permit of any form 
of organizational fidjustment. large or 
small, for which necessity may arise. 

It is scarcely necessary to point out 
that under the foregoing arrangement 
(a) necessary action is facilitated be¬ 
cause initiative is placed in the hands of 
the President, and (b) necessary control 
is reserved to the Congress since it may, 
by simple majority vote of the two 
houses, nullify any action of the Presi¬ 
dent which does not meet with its ap¬ 
proval. I think, further, that the Con¬ 
gress recognizes that particular arrange- 
ment as its own creation, evolved within 
the Congress out of vigorous efforts and 
debate extending over a period of 2 years 
and culminating in the enactment of the 
Reorganization Act of 1939. 

Therefore, bearing in mind what the 
future demands of all of us. I earnestly 
ask the Congress to enact legislation 
along the foregoing lines without delay. 

Harry S. Truman. 

the White House, May 24,1945, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
message will be referred to the Commit¬ 
tee on the Judiciary. 

SOCIAL SECURITY 

Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President. 1 in¬ 
troduce jointly with the distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on Educa¬ 
tion and Labor, the Senator from Mon¬ 
tana [Mr. Murray], a bill broadening 
the social-security program, strengthen¬ 
ing the employment service, and extend¬ 
ing health services and facilities. Rep¬ 
resentative Dzngell Is introducing a com¬ 
panion bill in the House of Representa¬ 
tives. I ask that the bill be appropriately 
referred. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill introduced by the Senator from New 
York will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 1050) to provide for the 
national security, health, and publio 
welfare. Introduced by Mr. Wagner (for 
himself and Mr. Murray) was read twice 
by its title and referred to the Commit¬ 
tee on Finance. 

Mr. WAGNER. I desire to speak on 
the bill Just introduced by me. As the 
Chair has stated, unanimous consent 
was granted on Monday last that I might 
Introduce the bill and make some re¬ 
marks concerning it at the opening of 
today's session. 

Mr. President, by hard work and bril¬ 
liant leadership we have defeated Ger¬ 
many and her satellites. We shall do the 


same thing to Japan. We have done— 
and will continue to do—a magnificent 
job in winning the war. We must now 
begin to win and preserve the peace. 

BOLX or SOCIAL SECUBXTT ZN BKADJU8TIN0 OX7R 
ECONOMY 

I approach the postwar problem on 
the basis of hard facts. As a nation 
we are just beginning to come to grips 
with the fundamental economic prob¬ 
lems which will become increasingly 
more pressing with the approach of total 
victory. 

I believe in the American system of 
free enterprise. I am confident that 
if the Congress does its part our Amer¬ 
ican system of free enterprise will enter 
the postwar period stronger, with greater 
opportunities for a higher standard of 
living, for useful work, for production, 
for full employment, and with greater 
vistas of new markets and new prod¬ 
ucts than ever before. 

The help and cooperation of the Fed¬ 
eral Government will be most needed 
and most effective in the first stages of 
postwar adjustment. But with the best 
of cooperation and intentions, we must 
recognize that full employment—such 
as we have had during the war—still 
does not solve the economic problems 
of widows and orphans, the aged, the 
sick, and disabled. Ten years of ex¬ 
perience with the Social Security Act 
have demonstrated that we can insure 
people against the major causes of want. 
Social insurance has not interfered with 
our system of free enterprise. On the 
contrary, it has helped to make our sys¬ 
tem of free enterprise operate more 
smoothly and effectively. 

PX7BLIC SX7PPOBT FOB SOCIAL SECXTRITT 
LXGZSLATXON 

The social-security bill which I have 
introduced today improves and extends 
our social-security system. The bill in¬ 
corporates the constructive suggestions 
of many organizations and persons, in¬ 
cluding the American Federation of 
Labor, the Congress of Industrial Or¬ 
ganizations, the Physicians Forum, the 
Committee of Physicians for the Im¬ 
provement of Medical Care, the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference, the Amer¬ 
ican Hospital Association, the American 
Public Health Association, the National 
Lawyers Guild, the American Public 
Welfare Association, the American 
Nurses' Association, the National Or¬ 
ganization for Public Health Nursing, 
the National Farmers Union, and the 
American Foundation for the Blind. 
Other organizations and Individuals, too 
numerous to mention, also made con¬ 
structive suggestions. 

The proposals for extension of cover¬ 
age and inclusion of extended disability 
benefits were recommended to the Con¬ 
gress over 6 years ago \ 3 iy an Advisory 
Council on Social Security composed of 
25 leading representatives of employers, 
employees and the publio. 

The broad principles underlying the 
bill were endorsed in a report of the Na¬ 
tional Planning Association by 67 rep¬ 
resentatives of business, agricuiture, and 
labor. 

The objectives of particular provisions 
of the biU have be^ advocated numer¬ 
ous groups and pUblie-spirited citizens^ 


by life insurance companies, small busi¬ 
nessmen, the American Legion, the Vet¬ 
erans of Foreign Wars, the Military Or¬ 
der of the Purple Heart, the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, the National 
Grange, State public-welfare adminis¬ 
trators, the American Association of So¬ 
cial Workers, and by numerous State 
legislatures. 

Many of the provisions in the bill were 
recently endorsed in principle in a poll 
taken by the United States Chamber of 
Commerce. The social security commit¬ 
tees of three leading life insurance as¬ 
sociations also have come out in favor 
of many of the provisions of the bUl. 

I am authorized to say that the bill 
has the strong endorsement of the re¬ 
sponsible and patriotic American labor 
leadership, organized in the American 
Federation of Labor and the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations, and of the Na¬ 
tional Farmers Union. 

The health provisions of the bill have 
the endorsements of many persons and 
organizations working in medical care 
and related fields. Legislation providing 
grants for hospital construction has been 
endorsed by the American Medical As¬ 
sociation, the American Hospital Associa¬ 
tion, the American Public Health Associa¬ 
tion and various labor, welfare, farm and 
other public organizations. Most of these 
organizations are in favor of provisions 
for additional Federal funds for public 
health and for maternal and child health 
activities. 

OENERAL PBOVXBXON8 OF TKB BILL 

The hill establishes on a permanent 
basis a national system of public em- 
plosonent offices, to help war workers, 
war veterans, and all other workers to 
avail themselves of Job opportunities, 
wherever they exist throughout the en¬ 
tire Nation, whether in industry or on 
farms. 

It provides protection against the 
major economic hazards besetting Amer¬ 
ican famllles—the costs of medical and 
hospital care, and loss of Income in case 
of unemployment, sickness, disability, 
retirement, or death of the breadwinner. 

Coverage of the basic social Insurance 
system is extended to about 15,000,000 
persons now excluded, such as farm 
workers and domestic employees, sea¬ 
men, employees of nonprofit institutions, 
and the independent farmer, profes¬ 
sional person and small businessman. 

All these changes are accomplished un¬ 
der a national system of social Insurance, 
with one set of contributions, one set of 
records and reports, and one set of local 
offices for all the programs that provide 
cash benefits. 

The bill gives the war veteran and his 
family wage credits for periods of service 
in the armed forces for every phase of 
this insurance protection. 

Also, an improved system for Federal 
grants to the States for public assistance 
is set up on a matching basis which pro¬ 
vides special aid to low-income States 
in addition to the flat 50-50 matching 
under present law. 

RXALTH PBOVXSZONS 

The bill which I have introduced In¬ 
cludes six provisions which will make 
available basic health services to an the 
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pMfde whemar they Uve and whatever 
thoi? tiMNwng. 

first. There Is e program of Federal 
ifraats and loans to the States for the 
construction of needed hospitals. 

Itahoidd theref(M!e be ponible. o?er a 
period of years, to assure that essential 
hospital and related servloes are avail- 
able in all parts of the country, especially 
the rural areas which are so sadly in 
need of these services. The most ur¬ 
gently needed hospitals should be built 
first. 

Second. The present Federal grants- 
in-aid to the States for public health 
services are broadened and increased to 
speed up the progress otpreventive and. 
community-wide health services. 

Third. The community-wide maternal 
and child health and welfare services, 
aided by Federal grants to the States, are 
similar^ broadened and strengthened. 

Fourth. Health insurance is made 
available to 135,000,000 persons. 

All four of the provisions which I have 
just mentioned will greatly help to 
round out the health services of the Na¬ 
tion. By preventing sickness, disability 
and premature death, they will pay vast 
dividends in human welfare and, at the 
same time, reduce the costs of other 
parts of the social-security program. 
However, unless we provide a method of 
spreading the cost of medical and hos¬ 
pital care through social insurance, peo¬ 
ple will still not obtain the treatment 
they need. 

Fifth. The funds are set aside from the 
social-insurance contributions to aid in 
the rehabilitation of persons who are 
disabled. 

Sixth. Qrants-in-aid are provided from 
soolal-lnsurance funds to nonprofit in¬ 
stitutions engiuging in research or in pro¬ 
fessional education. 

The financial barrier to adequate hos- 
pitid and medical care is the basic rea- 
san for the unequal distribution of doc¬ 
tors and hospitals as between urban and 
rural areas, and as between prospertms 
and underprivileged communities. It is 
the basic reason for the failure of low- 
income families to reodve as much med¬ 
ical care as the wen-to-do, although 
they have more sickness. It Is an im¬ 
portant cause of the shoddngly high 
rate of rejections under selective serv¬ 
ice. 

BSALTK UfSnSAffCS 

A health-insurance system will go a 
long way toward breaking down this 
financial barrier. Such a system will en¬ 
able the people to obtain all needed 
medical care through small, regular pre¬ 
payments based on their earnings, and 
win give them security against oatas- 
trcu^hic costs for which they cannot 
budget IndividuaUy. It win encourage 
doctors to setUe In rural areas, and com¬ 
munities to construct needed hospitals 
and health centers, by assuring adequate 
Ineomes, equipment, and fadiities for 
m odem medical practice. It wUl bene¬ 
fit ipitilents, doctors, and hospitals, 
wattignx mioisitca » wot ■ocrsT.wnm aiapicxifx 

Fiwpagandtsts against health insur- 
anos about **raglniantatlan of doctors 
^Ipwegad standards,** **po- 
Ittlbal** *^msiidlaed medtolDe.*’ and 
ab dh. Ibit health inaurance Is not so- 
dallaed mediolne: It is not state medi¬ 


cine. Health insurance Is simply a meth¬ 
od of paying medical costs in advance 
and in smaU convenient amounts. 

It is simply a method of assuring a 
person ready access to the medical care 
that he or she needs by eliminating the 
financial bairier between the patient 
and doctor or the hospital. Therefore, 
It should be obvious that health insur¬ 
ance does not Involve regimentation of 
doctors or patients. Neither do I be¬ 
lieve that the doctors of this country will 
lower the standards of medical care sim¬ 
ply because they are guaranteed pay¬ 
ment for their services. 

There are many individuals, honest 
and sincere in their desire for improved 
conditions, who nevertheless fear any 
change, and distrust all new social legis¬ 
lation. Those of us who have sponsored 
social legislation have faced similar op¬ 
position against many proposals for so¬ 
cial betterment, but we have persevered 
and succeeded, and we have seen these 
new programs accepted as part of our 
basic system of American freedom and 
democracy. Over 30 years ago in the 
New York Legislature 1 fought for 
workmen’s accident compensation and 
most of the arguments which are being 
made against health insurance were 
made against workmen’s compensation 
then. Now all the States but one have 
workmen's compensation laws—all in¬ 
clude medical benefits, which is health 
Insurance for industrial accidents and 
disease. The time has come for us to 
extend the principle of health Insurance 
to cover nonindustrial accidents and dis¬ 
eases as well. 

The fears and doubts expressed about 
workmen’s compensation, unemploy¬ 
ment insurance, and other measures for 
social security have proved to be without 
foundation. In the future, when we 
have succeeded in our struggle for a 
comprehensive health program for the 
entire country, we will be able to say 
about health insurance, too, that present 
day apprehensions and misgivings were 
groundless. 

nnsoM or choxcc 

The health insurance provisions of the 
bill provide that each insured person has 
the right to choose bis own family doc- 
tcnr from among aU doctors in the com¬ 
munity who participate; each paitici- 
pating doc^ has the right to accept or 
reject a patient. Just as he does now. 
Every legally qualified physician and 
every qualified hospital has the flgllt 
to participate. The same is true for 
groups of physicians; and the same is 
true for dentists. Hospitals are gatr- 
anteed protection against inleriersDoe 
in the management of their own affaln. 
Physicians, dentists, and hospital are 
specifically given the right to ssledt fibe 
method by which they are to btwtid tor 
the services they fumhdi. YMry effort 
has been made slmlhuly to pMtebt the 
professional position of imcies and nurs¬ 
ing organizations. TtMCOagtiBld the 
health insurance prw viito o s Of the biU, 
the bade policy has bew tnatovide med¬ 
ical and related ssrvloia ttajmgh ar¬ 
rangements that are iPQCkad owt so that 
they wiU be sattafaelinar to the pidiUc 
and to those who fwmUii Ito sersiees. 
Mutual agresBUCti, rwrfian thmiMih 
negotiations and oontracts, are speetfled 
in the bill as the method to be Used, and 


that is the democratic way of doing 
things. 

VOLXJMTAKT PLANS AIDED 

There has been much misunderstand¬ 
ing about the part that voluntary hos¬ 
pitals, group service organizations, exist¬ 
ing voluntary insurance or prepayment 
idaas and similar agencies may play in 
the social-insurance system. Let me 
emphasise that our bill makes a place 
for them, so that they can continue their 
good woik. All qualified hospitals, all 
qualified medical groups or organizations, 
will be able to participate in the program 
as organisations that will furnish serv¬ 
ices to the insured persons who choose 
them; they will receive fair payments 
for the services they furnish as Insurance 
benefits; and they will have enlarged op¬ 
portunities to be service agencies for 
particular groups or fjpr their communi¬ 
ties. This applies to service organiza¬ 
tions created by trade unions, consumer 
groups, employers, nonprofit community 
groups, churches, fraternal associations, 
groups of doctors or individual doctors, 
medical societies, or many other kinds 
of sponsors, or groups of sponsors. The 
bill not only provides for utilizing exist¬ 
ing service organizations, but it also en¬ 
courages the creation of new ones. 

The groups operating under the Blue 
Cross hospital insurance plans will be 
able to continue to act as representatives 
of the participating hospitals and the 
community groups that own or manage 
the hospitals, and they will have large 
opportunities to be important public 
organizations that facilitate the admin¬ 
istration of vital parts of the Insurance 
system. The same will be true lor many 
other community and public organiza¬ 
tions. 

Medical service groups—^private clinics, 
salaried staffs of hospitals, group-service 
plans such as the Kaiser or the Ross-Loos 
plan—furnishing service under the 
social-insurance syston would be as free 
as they are today to select their own staffs 
and their own method of paying physi¬ 
cians and oBbers on their staffs, irrespec¬ 
tive of tkm method of payment which 
prevaUad among the individually prao- 
tieiiig physicians or dentists of the local 
area. 

SBCSimALXZBO AOMXMXDTRATXOM 

Vvery effort has been made to keep a 
fair balance in the bill between the prin- 
ohiies of administrative responsibility 
and democratic administration. The 
administrative officers are given duties 
to perform and the necessary authority 
so that they can carry out their duties 
efficiently and promptly. But their au¬ 
thority is carefully limited through 
checks and balances, limitations are 
carefully specified in the bill; for ex¬ 
ample, the rights of insured persons and 
of pli^icians, and hospitals, are set 
down. Also, the administrative officers 
are required to consult with a national 
advisory oouncU on ah important ques¬ 
tions of policy and administration, and 
this council must contain representa¬ 
tives of both the public and those who 
fumish health services. Provision also 
is made^or advisory bodies at the local 
level as well. 

Moreover, the administration is to be 
decentrallaedr to the maximum extent 
possible, and administration through the 
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States and localities is given preference 
and priority wherever the State and local 
authorities wish to take over the respon¬ 
sibility. 

HIGH jodical eiAUDAina ntcoinuoiD 

High standards of medical care are 
protected and encouraged through in¬ 
centives for the professional advance¬ 
ment of doctors, post-graduate study, 
professional education, research, and the 
availability—regardless of the patient’s 
ability to pay—of consultant and special¬ 
ist services, hospital and similar facili¬ 
ties, laboratory services and X-ray serv¬ 
ices. Provision is made for the addition 
of dental and home-nursing services as 
rapidly as practical. The biU is clear in 
requiring that the arrangements to pro¬ 
vide the medical and related services 
shall be worked out so that they are 
mutually agreeable to the administrative 
officers and to those who agree to furnish 
the services. 

FAMILT HraURAlfCB PItOTiCnON 

All of the Insurance provisions of the 
bill provide for taking into account the 
wife and children of each insured person. 
In health Insurance the wife and chil¬ 
dren of an Insured person are assured all 
of the medical services provided any in¬ 
sured person. Old age, disability, and 
unemployment insurance benefits in the 
bill also take into account the number of 
dependents. Survivors insurance bene¬ 
fits—that is, benefits to the family of a 
deceased individual—are provided, as in 
the present law, in relation to the number 
of such dependents. This is in accord not 
only with principles established in work¬ 
men’s accident compensation laws and 
the 1939 amendments to the Social Se¬ 
curity Act, but also with tested world¬ 
wide experience in social insurance. 

THS NISO POI A NATZOMAL 8TSTKM OF UNEIC- 
PLOTMKNT UfSUAANCl 

The bill provides for a national system 
of imemployment Insurance. The bene¬ 
fits provided under the present State un- 
emplosmient insurance laws are com¬ 
pletely inadequate to serve as a strong 
first line of defense against reconversion 
and postwar unemployment. The week¬ 
ly maximum limits are so low that on 
the average, workers are paid benefits 
representing only about one-third of 
their wage loss when they become unem¬ 
ployed. In 1940, the last prewar year, 
one-half of the workers exhausted their 
benefits before they found another Job. 
The disqualification provisions are be¬ 
coming increasingly stringent. The cov¬ 
erage of these State unemployment com¬ 
pensation laws fails to provide any pro¬ 
tection whatsoever to over 10,000,000 
workers. The net result of £0l these de¬ 
fects was that in 1940, a fairly good year, 
the benefits received by workers unem¬ 
ployed through no fault of their own 
represented less than 10 percent of the 
total wage loss suffered In this country. 
The failure to pay adequate benefits in 
not due to any lack of funds, since the 
State unemployment reserves at the pres¬ 
ent time amount to six and one-half 
billion dollars. The fundamental cause 
is interstate competition, each State fear¬ 
ing to expose its employers to unfair com¬ 
petition if they are required to pay more 


adequate benefits than their competitors 
in other States. 

The disastrous effects of interstate 
competition can only be overcome by a 
national system. It is not possible to 
make certain under a State-by-6tate 
system that workers with the same wage 
loss will receive the same benefits where- 
ever they happen to be located. Nor can 
a State-by-State system make certain 
that workers who move from one State 
to another will receive their benefits fully 
and promptly. 

Nor is it possible to relieve empipyers 
operating In more than one State from 
the necessity of making an intolerable 
niunber of reports under a State-by- 
State system. A national system of un¬ 
employment insurance is the only solu¬ 
tion to these problems. 

TRX NnO FOS A NATIONAL BT8T1M OF 
nCPLOTlCXNT 8BKVXCB 

The need for a national system of pub¬ 
lic employment offices has become more 
and more evident during the war years. 
Without national operation of these 
public employment offices It would have 
been completely impossible to mobilize 
the manpower of this country. During 
the postwar years we will have the man¬ 
power problem in reverse arising out of 
the tremendous geographical shifting of 
workers that is taking place. Our para¬ 
mount manpower problem will be to 
facilitate the relocation of workers now 
in congested war-industry areas. Local 
public employment offices under State 
control could not possibly carry out this 
task because they are imable to appraise 
the entire national labor market and are 
not able to carry out a single coordi¬ 
nated Nation-wide relocation policy. 
But a national system of public employ¬ 
ment offices is in a position to keep un¬ 
employment down to a minimum during 
the postwar period by bringing together 
manless jobs and jobless men wherever 
they exist throughout the Nation. 

FZNANCZNO SOCIAL SSCUXZTT 

The Wagner-Murray-Dingell bill of 
1943, like several other bills I have intro¬ 
duced on the subject of social security 
in recent years, died in the Finance Com¬ 
mittee because social-security contribu¬ 
tions were unfortunately called taxes 
in the original legislation of 1935 and 
under the Constitution all tax bills must 
originate in the House of Representa¬ 
tives. No general hearings on social se¬ 
curity have been held by the Ways and 
Means Committee in the House for 6 
years. Because of the failure of the 
House to take action, the Senate has 
been deprived of the ojgKirtunity to 
translate its views on social security into 
legislation. 

As the Senate well knows, many pro¬ 
grams which are now included under the 
general term ’’social security” are'han¬ 
dled by various committees in the Sen¬ 
ate. Thus, legislation relating to public 
employment offices, hospital construc¬ 
tion, and health—aU of which are in¬ 
cluded In the bill which I have intro¬ 
duced today—have been handled by the 
Committee on Sklucation and Labor. 

The national health bill whUdi I tntro- 
duoed in 1939 provided for amending the 
Social Security Act ta indude provi¬ 
sions on health; this bill was handled by 


the Committee on SIducation and Labor. 
As a matter of fact, there is ample prece¬ 
dent in the Senate for recognizing that 
revenue features of bills are not the sole 
determinant of public policy. 

Right at the present time, social-in¬ 
surance legislation which I have intro¬ 
duced jointly with the senior Senator 
from Montana [Mr. Wbulbr] relating 
to railroad retirement and unemploy¬ 
ment Insurance—induding both con¬ 
tributions and benefits—is in the hands 
of the Senate Committee on Interstate 
Commerce. 

SOCIAL 8ICU1XTT FIEMUTICS 

I do not believe that social security 
<and health legislation should be con¬ 
sidered as a tax matter. I think that 
social security legislation should be 
handled on its merits as social legisla¬ 
tion. Social insurance contributions are 
premiums for insurance protection—^not 
general taxes for paying the expenses of 
Government. 

Congress will undoubtedly take some 
action on social security this year. The 
contribution rate for old-age and sur¬ 
vivors insurance is automatically sched¬ 
uled to increase from 1 percent each on 
employers and employees to 2 V 2 percent 
each. This Increase is provided in exist¬ 
ing law and will become effective January 
1, 1946, unless Congress enacts specific 
legislation to the contrary. I strongly 
urge that Congress consider the benefit 
provisions of social security at the same 
time it considers the tax provisions. 

COMPARISON WITH EXlSTXNa CONTRIBimON 
RATES 

The rates of contribution specified in 
this bill to finance all of the insurance 
benefits that are provided total 8 percent, 
of which 4 percent is payable by em¬ 
ployers and 4 percent by employees on 
wages up to $3,600 a year. Emplo 3 rers 
are now subject to a 3 percent Federal 
unemployment contribution. However, 
because of the operation of so-called 
’’experience rating” employers are actu¬ 
ally paying an average of 2^4 percent 
for unemployment Insurance. Employ¬ 
ers are also paying a contribution of 
1.percent to finance the Federal old-age 
and survivors insiu^nce system which 
present legislation provides for being in¬ 
creased to 2^/2 percent beginning Jan¬ 
uary 1,1946. Therefore, employers gen¬ 
erally would be paying only three-fourths 
of 1 percent more under this bill than 
they are already paying and less than 
they will be required to pay under exist¬ 
ing law beginning next year. 

Employees are already paying a 1 per¬ 
cent Federal contribution to finance the 
old-age and survivors izisurance system 
(which is scheduled to go up to 2^2 per¬ 
cent in 1946), and they are also paying 
contributions in four States to finance 
unemployment and temporary disability 
Insurance. Therefore, employees under 
this bill for the most part would be pay¬ 
ing 3 percent more than they are payi^ 
at the present time but only 1^ percent 
more than they are already scheduled 
to pay beginning next year. However, 
in return for this increased payment 
they would be reeeivitig protection 
against wage loss due to temporary dis¬ 
ability and extended dlsatdllty, protection 
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Mftinst the coat of hospitml and medical 
care^ and increased retirement, survivors, 
and unemployment ixisurance benefits. 
Since employers would be payin 4 ; a part 
of the cost ot the increased protection 
provided, the value of this increased pro¬ 
tection would be considerably in excess 
of the increased contribution which em¬ 
ployees would pay under this bill. The 
workers of the country, speaking through 
their great national organizations, are 
willing to pay increased contributions for 
increased insurance protection. This is 
justified, because they will get their full 
money’s worth in increased security. 

It would have been possible, of course, 
to vary the proportion that employers 
and employees, respectively, would bear 
of the cost of providing each specific 
type of protection included in this bill. 
This bill, however, provides for equal 
sharing between employers and employees 
without distinction as to the specific type 
of risk insured. 

This is not only simpler, but the prin¬ 
ciple of equal sharing is sounder for a 
system of social insurance, which I be¬ 
lieve should be founded upon the basis 
of a mutual sharing of a risk. 

COMPARISON WITH CONTRIBUTIONS IN PREVIOUS 
BILL 

The fact that the total contribution 
rate provided in this bill is 8 percent 
as compared with 12 percent in the 
Wagner-Murray-Dingell bill introduced 
in the last Congress does not mean that 
any of the proposed benefits have been 
reduced. On the contrary, the benefits 
have been increased. There are two rea¬ 
sons lor the reduction in the contribu¬ 
tion rate. First, the proposed total un- 
emidosrment insurance contribution rate 
has been reduced from 4 to 2 percent and, 
second, the combined retirement, sur¬ 
vivors and extended disability contribu¬ 
tion rate has been reduced from 4 to 2 
percent. It has been possible to reduce 
the unemployment insurance contribu¬ 
tion rate because the unemployment trust 
fund being buUt up under existing legis¬ 
lation has continued to grow, so that it is 
now much larger than it was when the 
previous bill was introduced. By January 
1, 1846, the unemployment reserves will 
total about $7,000,000,000. Therefore, 
there is no longer any qtiesUon that 
there will be ample fimds to finance im- 
ployment insurance benefits during the 
immediate post-war period. Moreover, 
for the long-run, taking the assumptions 
as to the amount of frictional unemploy¬ 
ment we are likely to experience with rea- 
sonabhr full employment in the future, a 
2-percent unemployment insurance rate, 
instead of a 4-percent unemployment 
insurance rate as provided in the pre¬ 
vious bill, will be ample to pay adequate 
unemployment insurance benefits. 

Second. The total contribution rate to 
finance retirement, extended disability 
and survivors benefits has been reduced 
frmn 4 percent to 2 percent, in accord¬ 
ance with the recent act of Congress in 
freeing for the fourth time the existing 
contribution rate of 2 percent. The 2 
percent rate wHl cover current disburse¬ 
ments for all these benefits for several 
years after the end of the war. At that 
time, it will be necessary either to in- 
creaee the contrfiiutkm rate or provide 
a Qoyenmient subsidy to the Insurance 
system out of general revenues. 


I have long been in favor of a substan¬ 
tial Government contribution to the 
social insurance fund. The bill provides, 
therefore, as does the present Federal 
old-age and survivors insurance law, for 
authorizing appropriations to the trust 
fund out of general revenues, whenever 
the Congress deems necessary. I have 
consistently opposed in the past freezing 
the old-age and survivors insurance con¬ 
tribution at 1 percent each on the em¬ 
ployer and on the employee because the 
Congress has not clearly committed it¬ 
self to a long-run financial policy under 
the present law. Moreover, 1 repeatedly 
stated that there are difficult problems 
involved in providing a governmental 
contribution under an insurance system 
which covers only part of the population. 

Extension of the coverage of the insur¬ 
ance system, and provisions for system¬ 
atic financial review as specified In the 
present bill makes a Government contri¬ 
bution more equitable and makes it pos¬ 
sible to pay the benefits under the re¬ 
tirement, survivors and extended disabil¬ 
ity insurance provisions with a contribu¬ 
tion of 1 percent each on employers and 
employees for the next several years. 

TRIPARTXTX system or riNANCXNO 

I believe that it is sound for employees 
and employers and the Government to 
share in the costs of a comprehensive 
social-insurance plan. Contributions by 
the employees are necessary and desira¬ 
ble to assure that benefits will be paid 
as a matter of right. Contributions by 
employers are a recognition of the em- 
ployer’f interest in maintaining healthy 
and secure employees and of taking the 
human factor into consideration in de¬ 
termining costs of production. 

QOYERNMENT CONTRlBXmON 

A government contribution is desirable 
because social Insurance has a social 
purpose. It protects society as a whole 
as well as the individual and his family. 
Moreover, a social Insurance system re¬ 
duces relief costs of the Government and 
the general taxpayer, and a contribution 
out of general revenues is a recognition 
of the social obligation of the community 
to meet the needs of aged, disabled, and 
unemployed individuals, widows, and 
orphans. 

I hope that as the total disbursements 
for retirement benefits increase because 
of present population trends, the Gov¬ 
ernment will contribute to the insurance 
fund until eventually its share will rep¬ 
resent about one-third of the total dis¬ 
bursements. I also hope that such gov¬ 
ernmental contributions will come fVom 
general revenues raised by progressive 
taxation. In this way we can assure the 
development of a financially sound social 
insurance system. 

The Government, of course^ must make 
contributions to the Insuraxme system for 
the insurance protection afforded to vet¬ 
erans. Where benefits are provided to 
needy individuals or on behalf of per¬ 
sons already retired or disabled, it Is 
reasonable also to expect the Government 
to meet these costs. 

Two additional insuranoe benefits have 
been added In our present blU^ental 
and home nursing. It is uncertain how 
rapidly these additional benellts can be 
furnished, and the provisions of the bill 
are therefore very flexible. The addi¬ 


tional costs may be small at first and 
may rise gradually for 5 or 10 years. 
These additional benefits are to be 
financed from general-revenue funds as 
needed. 

The funds required for grants and 
loans to construct needed hospitals, for 
grants for public health, for maternal 
and child health and welfare services, 
and for public assistance are to be de¬ 
rived from general revenues, not from 
social insurance contributions. Since 
these expenditures are intended for gen¬ 
eral community-wide programs, as in the 
past for the same or similar programs, 
this is a sound method of financing. 

REVIEW or rXNANCINO BY ADVISORY COUNCIL 

While I believe that the financial as¬ 
pects of the bill are sound. I recognize 
that we cannot construct the financial 
set-up of social insurance for all time 
without frequent review and provision 
for possible change. To preserve this 
flexibility, the bill provides that the Ad¬ 
visory Council created under the bill 
study the entire problem of financing 
social insurance in the post-war years. 

NECESSITY rOR IMMEDIATE ACTION 

Countries all over the world, large and 
small—Great Britain, Venezuela, Uru¬ 
guay, and our neighbors. Canada and 
Mexico—have improved their social se¬ 
curity legislation, even during the war. 
Is the United States to lag behind other 
nations? We should have started long 
ago to expand, extend, and improve our 
social security program. We must move 
forward now before it Is too late. 

With full employment and full pro¬ 
duction, we can have a complete and 
adequate social security system at a 
modest cost. 

If we do not achieve full employment, 
it is all the more imperative that we 
have a complete and adequate social 
security program. 

The plan embodied in this bill is an 
American plan—geared to the wage 
scales and standards of living of the 
individual families in various sections of 
the country. The plan provides for a 
practical program within our ability to 
pay. 

The program is a practical one in a 
much higher sense. Our democracy 
could provide no better bulwark against 
the troubled times which may be ahead 
than to develop this dignified, all-em¬ 
bracing plan for social security upon 
which each family can build its own 
future by its own efforts. 

Mr. President, I have prepared a sum¬ 
mary of the provisions of the bill for the 
information of Senators who wish to 
study the bill in detail. I ask unanimous 
consent that this summary be included 
in the Record immediately following my 
remarks. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With¬ 
out objection, It is so ordered. 

(See exhibit A.) 

Mr. WAGNER Mr. President, this bill 
Is not put forward as the final solution to 
all social-security problems. It is pro¬ 
posed merely as a desirable next step that 
can be put into operation now. As 
our xllitional Income increases, Congre.ss 
can and should consider further im¬ 
provements iu the benefits. As experi¬ 
ence is gained in the administration of 
the program, further simplifications can 
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be adopted. But we need not wait for a 
perfect social security plan to improve 
the present program. 

This bill is not proposed on the as¬ 
sumption that social security is an end 
in itself. In a democracy where human 
values depend basically on the dignity 
and freedom of the individual and the 
family, social security is only a means 
toward this end. 

Mr. President, the distinguished chair¬ 
man of the Committee on Education and 
Labor, Mr. Murray, who has Joined me in 
sponsoring this bill, is absent on public 
business. I, therefore, ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Record 
immediately following my remarks a 
statement prepared by him on the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With¬ 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit B.) 

E:ihibit a 

Summary of Major Provisions of Wagner- 

Murray-Dingrll Bill—The Social Secu¬ 
rity Amendments of 1945 

The social security bill contains 10 sections. 
The general outline of these 10 sections is as 
follows: 

BRIEF OUTLINE OF BILL 

Section 1. Short title: Social security 
amendments of 1045. 

Sections 2 and 3. Grants and loans for con¬ 
struction of health facilities: Provides a 10- 
yoar program of Federal grants and loans for 
construction and expansion of hospitals, 
health centers and related facilities to be 
financed out of general revenues. Tlie Fed¬ 
eral Goveinment will pay at least 26 percent 
of the cost Of a project and up to 60 percent 
In accordance with a State’s per capita in¬ 
come. Loans may not exceed an additional 

25 percent ol the cost of the project. 

Section 4. Grants to States for public 

health services; Provides Federal grants to 
States from general revenues for expansion 
of public health services. The Federal Gov¬ 
ernment will pay at lea.st 25 percent of the 
amounts expended by a State and up to 76 
percent In accordance with a State’s per 
capita Income. 

Section 6. Grants to States for maternal 
and child health and welfare service.s: Pro¬ 
vides Federal grants to States from general 
revenues for maternal and child health and 
welfare services. The Federal Government 
Will pay at least 25 percent of amounts ex¬ 
pended by a State and up to 76 percent in 
accordance with a State’s per capita Income. 

Section C. Comprehensive public assistance 
pregram; Provides for Federal grants to the 
States for public assistance to needy Indi¬ 
viduals—aged, blind, dependent children, or 
others. Federal Government will pay at least 
BO percent of amounts spent by States and 
up to 75 percent for States in accordance 
with a State’s per capita Income. 

Sections 7 and 8. A national system of 
public employment cfllccs; Provides for a 
continuation of Federal operation of the 
United States Employment Service. 

Section 9. National social Insurance sys¬ 
tem: Consisting of health Insurance, unem¬ 
ployment Incurance. temporary disability in- 
curcnce, and retirement, survivors, and cx- 
teiided disability insurance. 

Fart A. Prepaid personal health service in- 
r.irancc: Provides for insurance of medical 
care costs; i^ot State medicine. 

Part B. Unemployment and temporary 
disability Insurance benefits: On a Federal 
basis. Benefits of (6 to $3o per week up to 

26 weeks; if funds are adequate, up to 62 
weeks for unemployment. 

' Part C. Retirement, survivors, and extended 
disability insurance benefits: Provides lor 
more liberal benefits than existing law. 
Minimum, $20 per montb; maximum, $120. 


Part D. National social insurance trust 
fund: All funds Invested In United States 
Government bonds. 

Part E. Credit for military service: One 
hundred and sixty dollars wages credited 
under the Insurance system for each month 
of military service. 

Part F. Coverage provisions and defini¬ 
tions: Extends coverage to about 15,000,000 
additional persons. 

Part O. Social Insurance contributions: 
Four percent each on employers and em¬ 
ployees. Government contribution author¬ 
ized when necessary. 

Part H. General provisions: Judicial re¬ 
view. national advisory council and rehabili¬ 
tation of disabled persons. 

Section 10. Definitions. 

« • • * • 

SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE*. "SOCIAL SECURITY 
AMENDMENTS OF 1046” 

SECTIONS 2 AND 3. GRANTS AND LOANS FOR 
HOSPITAL AND HEALTH CENTER CONSTRUCTION 

Section 2: This section provides for a 10- 
year program to build, improve, and enlarge 
hospitals and health centers as needed, espe¬ 
cially In rural communities, and areas where 
facilities are overtaxed as a consequence of 
the war and whore the need for additional 
facilities is likely to continue. In order that 
the facilities shall be built most advan¬ 
tageously where they are needed, surveys 
are to be made by the States. A total of 
$5,G00,000 is authorized to be appropriated, 
to provide grants to the States to assist them 
(with their own funds) to make the sur¬ 
veys. The Surgeon General of the Public 
Health Service Is authorized to make such 
surveys in the event a State does not do'so. 

A total of $950,060,000 is authorized to be 
appropriated over a 10-year period for con¬ 
struction grants and loans, of which $50,- 
OOO.OCO Is for the fiscal year 1916 and $100,- 
COO.OOO for each of the 9 succeeding years. 
Tlie program is to be administered by the 
Surgeon General of the Public Health Serv¬ 
ice. with the assistance of the Federal Works 
Agency, on construction matters. 

Grants, or grants and loans, may be made 
to Slates, their political subdivisions, and to 
nonprofit organizations for hospitals and 
health centers. All amounts appropriated 
are to be available until spent, except that 
balances at the end of the tenth year, and 
loans as they arc repaid, revert to the ’Treas¬ 
ury. Loans are to be repaid within 20 years 
and are limited to hospitals which receive 
grants. The grants shall be for not less than 
25 percent nor more than 50 percent of the 
cost of the pr ^ect, exclusive of ths cost of 
the site. Loans may not exceed 25 percent 
of the cost of the project. 

Grants for construction projects are ad¬ 
justed according to a formula specified in the 
bin and based upon the per capita Income of 
each State compared to the average for the 
United Slates. The same formula applies to 
grants toward the cost of administering the 
State construction plans. 

Applications for grants and loans are to be 
made to the Surgeon General and shall in¬ 
clude the information necessary to estabhsh 
the need for the hospital project, to show that 
the project la in accordance with the State 
construction program end is approved by the 
State agency, to show that the applicant nerds 
a grant or a grant and loan, and that the 
hoapltal will be used so as to furnish services 
of satisfactory quality in accordance with 
standards prescribed by the State. 

In the event a State has not developed a 
construction program by January 1, 1948, the 
Burgeon General may malce State surveys of 
needed facilities, and may approve applica¬ 
tions that are in accord with the results of 
such surveys. Prior to that date, he may 
not approve an application for projects in 
States that have no approved plan unless the 
application is for an urgently needed facility 
in a rural, semlrural, or a war-distressed area, 
for an existing hospital that cannot continue 
to operate without the new project, or for a 


health center approved by the State health 
agency. 

A National Advisory Hospital Construction 
Council Is established to advise the Sur¬ 
geon General in the administration of this 
program, particularly with respect to stand¬ 
ards for determining the need for additional 
hospital facilities, for assuring proper con¬ 
struction and equipment, and adequate 
maintenance and use. The Council Is to 
have nine members—the Surgeon General 
ex officio, and eight members appointed by. 
him after consultation with the National 
Advisory Medical Policy Council and with 
the approval of the Federal Security Admin¬ 
istrator. The eight appointed members shall 
be selected from leading medical and other 
authorities and from among persons who 
are concerned with the need for hospitals 
In urban and rural areas. The Council Is 
to review and to make a recommendation 
upon each application for grants. Specific 
provision is made to assure that hospitals 
assisted under this program will remain free 
from control by the Federal Government. 

Section 3: This section merely provides for 
changing the section numbers of the Public 
Health Service Act because of the addition 
of the new title on hospital construction in 
that act. 

SECTION 4. INCREASED GRANTS TO STATES FOR 
PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICES 

This section amends section 314 of the 
Public Health Service Act. The EUbECCtlons 
concerned with grants for the venereal dis¬ 
ease and for the tuberculosis programs are 
unchanged. The subEections dealing with 
general public health work arc revhed so 'w 
to strengthen the program and pledge com¬ 
plete Federal cooperation to the States In 
moving as rapidly as practicable tov.’ard the 
development of adequate public health serv- 
Jees In all parts of the country. The pres¬ 
ent authorization of $20,000,000 a year for 
grants to States Is replaced by an nuthorlZR- 
tion to appropriate a sum sufficient to carry 
out the purposes. Also, the annual amount 
available to the Burgeon G.;ncral of the 
Public Health Service for demonstrations, 
training of personnel, and administrative 
exp^mses is increased from $3,000,000 to 
$6,000,000 a year. 

In order to receive the Federal grants the 
States are required to develop their own 
plans In accordance with their own needs, 
and to submit these plans for approval. 
They must toe approved by the Surgeon Gan- 
cral If they meet the requirements that are 
specified. An orderly system of arrange¬ 
ments Is laid down, ensuring reasonable 
standards and systematic financial partici¬ 
pation by the States (and by the localities 
cooperating u.nder the Slate plans). This 
Is the same general pattern as has been 
followed for public ass.’stance since the orlgl- 
nal Social Security Act of 1935. The amounts ' 
of the grants to States are determined by 
an explicit formula, designed to give rela¬ 
tively more aid to the poorer States and 
relatively leas to the richer States. The 
variable Federal grants would range from 26 
to 75 percent of the total public funds ex¬ 
pended under the approved State programs. 

SECTION 6. INCREASED GRANTS TO STATES FOR 

MATERNAL AND CHILD HEALTH AND WELFARE 

SERVICES 

This section amends title V of the Social 
Security Act relating to Federal cooperation 
with the States to provide health and welfare 
services for mothers and children. A com¬ 
mon plan is followed In each of the thr'>e 
parts, dealing respectively with maternal and 
child health, crippled children, and child 
welfare. In order to receive Federal grants, 
the States are to develop their own plans. In 
accordance with their own needs. If these 
plans meet the requirements specified, they 
must be approved by the Chief of the Chil¬ 
dren’s Bureau. The requirements are those 
that are essential to Insure reasonable stand¬ 
ards, systematic financing and admlnkitra- 
tlon, and reasonably rapid exteqsion of the 
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MrylOM to all parti of the Btatei and on an 
adequate basis. Administration by the M- 
eral authorities shall be in close consultation 
with the state authorities. 

As in the cflse of grants for public-health 
work and public assistance, the Federal grants 
would be on a variable basis, so as to give 
special aid to the poorer States. The variable 
Federal grants would range from 26 to 76 per¬ 
cent of the total public funds espended under 
the approved State programs, the amount In 
each case being determined by a specific for¬ 
mula written Into the law. The Federal Gov¬ 
ernment would be entering into full partner¬ 
ship with the States in providing services 
for mothers and children, leaving wide lati¬ 
tude to the States as to the scope and con¬ 
tent of the programs. 

SICTXON S. OOMPKZUBNSIVI PTTBLZC-ASSXSTANaE 
PaOORAM 

This section provides Federal grants to 
States for assistance to all needy persons. 
It provides variable Federal grants to the 
States, ranging from 60 percent to 76 percent 
of the total expended, depending upon the 
state's per capita Income. The higher rates 
apply to the States with the lower per capita 
incomes. The program authorises Federal 
matching, on this variable grant basis, of 
money payments to any aged person, depend¬ 
ent child, blind person, or other needy Indi¬ 
vidual (without the rigid maxima provided 
by existing law); and where so provided In 
an approved State plan, medical services to 
needy individuals, payments for the care of 
children In foster homes, and such services 
as may assist In making needy individuals 
self-supporting. 

These Federal grants, like the similar pro¬ 
visions of the present law. are made out of 
general revenues. As under existing law. 
State plans must meet various requirements, 
including maintenance of civil-service merit 
standards for administrative personnel. In 
determining need, the State must take Into 
consideration any other income of any Indi¬ 
vidual claiming assistance except that the 
State may. In its discretion, not take Into 
consideration any amounts of current income 
received by an individual up to $20 per 
month, as the State may determine. 

The bill provides that States may choose 
to provide assistance to the needy aged, blind 
and dependent children Included under the 
present law or that States may choose to 
add additional groups or provide assistance 
to all needy persons. The limitations in 
the existing Federal law are removed so that 
States may obtain Federal funds for a wide 
variety of purposes designed not only to 
provide assistance to persons already needy 
but to help persons to be restored to self- 
support. Most States are already providing 
siich services under existing public-welfare 
laws. By providing Federal financial par¬ 
ticipation toward meeting part of such costs. 
States will be encouraged to broaden the 
scope and improve the quality of such 
services. 

In view of the fact that the proposed 
legislation would make additional Federal 
funds available to every State In the Union, 
It Is essential that the State programs pro¬ 
vide more adequate assistance and Improved 
and simplified administration. The bill re¬ 
quires that as a condition for receiving 
Federal grants States must not impose as 
a condition of eligibility for assistance under 
the plan any cltlaenshlp or residence require¬ 
ments. Since under the revised program the 
largest part of the total cost will come from 
Federal funds, it is reasonable that all per¬ 
sons In the United States who are actually 
determined to be needy by State agencies 
be given assistance Irrespe^lve of State or 
eounty residence or inability to prove cltlaen- 
•hlp. The bUl also provides that as a condi¬ 
tion for obtaining Federal funds the State 
pifiMlo assistance plan must provide for dis- 
trtlmtlon of funds so as to assure meeting 
In full the need of Individuals throughout 
the State as determined in accordance with 
standards established by the State. This 


provision would not modify the existing law 
which places upon the State the responsl* 
bllity for deterxnlnlng who is a needy individ¬ 
ual and the amount of assistance to be 
granted such individual. It is designed, how¬ 
ever, to assure that needy Individuals In a 
particular eounty will not be denied asalst- 
anoe because of the lack of adequate local 
financial participation by such county. 

In the Interests of economy and efficiency 
of operation the bill provides that there be 
one State agency and also only one local 
agency to administer all assistance in each 
locality. 

The bill also provides that special con¬ 
sideration should be given to the special needs 
of Individuals. The bill specifically pro¬ 
vides that where an Individual has special 
needs because of Illness, disability, or special 
costs due to employment, education, or the 
like, such persons shall have these factors 
taken into account In the determination of 
the individual's need. 

fiECnOMS 7 AMD 8. A NATIONAL SYSTEM OT 
EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 

Sec. 7. This section provides for an ex¬ 
panded and strengthened national system of 
public employment offices established in the 
Social Security Board, to assist war workers, 
war veterans, and all others to avail them¬ 
selves of civilian employment opportunities 
throughout the Nation, to promote employ¬ 
ment In private industry and on farms, and. 
generally, to bring together available work¬ 
ers and available jobs in the maximum use 
of the Nation's productive facilities and man¬ 
power. Among other duties, the expanded 
Employment Service is directed to provide 
facilities In cooperation with the administra¬ 
tion of unemployment insurance. 

Provision is made for the establishment of 
a National Advisory Employment Service 
Policy Council for the purpose of formulat¬ 
ing policies, reviewing administrative opera¬ 
tions. and discussing problems relating to the 
Employment Service. 

Six months after the termination of hos¬ 
tilities In the present war, the present Em¬ 
ployment Service and all related activities of 
the War Manpower Commission are trans¬ 
ferred to the new United States Employment 
Service created by the bill. 

Sec. 8. This section provides for the re¬ 
peal of the Wagner-Peyser Act under which 
the Federal-State Employment Service was 
originally established. 

SECTION 8. NATIONAL SOCIAL INSURANCE SYSTEM 

PAST A. PREPAID MEDICAL CARS INSURANCE 

Part A of this section provides for medical 
and hospital insurance. 

Freedom of medical practice Is carefully 
safeguarded. Each insured person Is entitled 
to choose his own doctor from among all phy¬ 
sicians or groups of physicians in the com¬ 
munity who have voluntarily agreed to go 
Into the insurance system. Bach doctor or 
group of doctors Is free to go In or stay out 
of the insurance system. These doctors who 
participate are free to accept or reject patients 
who may wish to select them as their family 
doctor, and the participating doctors are 
likewise free to choose the method through 
which they are to be paid from the Insurance 
fund. Patients and doctors rnky change the 
arrangements after they have been made If 
they become dissatisfied. Doctors practicing 
as specialists, individually or In groups, would 
be entitled to special rates of payment If they 
meet professional standards for kpedallsts. 
Thus, existing arrangements for ohooslng a 
doctor and obtaining medtoal, laboratory, or 
hospital care would not be disturbed. 

The bill contains vartoos pmvialons to as¬ 
sure that medical benefits will be the high¬ 
est quality that can be made geneimlly avail¬ 
able. will promote personal relations between 
doctor and patient, wlU preven¬ 

tion of dlseaBe, and wlU be adapted to tlie 
needs and practioee of the oommunity, in 
both rural and urban areaa. 

The Surgeon General of tha .Onltsd Sules 
Public Health 8ervloe--a doot<XM^>would ad¬ 
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minister the technical and professional 
aqmcts of the program. The Surgeon Gen¬ 
eral would also be authorized to work out 
the cloeest possible coordination between the 
medi c al and hospital services and the public 
health services of the Federal. State, and local 
governments. 

Hospital care is limited to 60 days per 
year, with a possible maximum of 120 days 
U experisttoe proves that the insurance fund 
can afford it. All qualified hospitals are 
ellglbls to participate. The Surgeon General 
Is forbidden from exercising supervision or 
control over the management of hospitals 
that participate in the Insurance system. 

The Surgeon General Is directed to estab¬ 
lish a National Advisory Policy Council. 
Members of this advisory council would be 
appointed from panels of names submitted 
by prcffesslonal and other organizations con¬ 
cerned with medical services, education, hos¬ 
pitals. etc. The advisory council must also 
include representatives of the public. 

Specific provision is included for hearings 
and appeals on any disputed Issues between 
practitioners, hospitals, and Insured persons. 
Specific provision is made for the judicial 
review of any disputed Issues arising luider 
the plan. 

The Surgeon General Is directed to decen¬ 
tralize the administration of the program by 
giving priority and preference to the use of 
existing State and local agencies. Where 
no such arrangements have been made, the 
Surgeon General is directed to establish com¬ 
mittees In each locality to aid in the admin¬ 
istration of the program and to assure that 
the program will be adapted to local needs. 
Such committees shall include representa¬ 
tives of the insured population, doctors, hos¬ 
pitals. other agencies- furnishing service under 
the program, and other persons informed on 
the need for, or provision of, health benefits. 
The Surgeon General is authorized to nego¬ 
tiate cooperative working arrangements with 
Federal, State, or local governmental agen¬ 
cies, and with private groups or Individuals, 
to provide the benefits by utilizing their serv¬ 
ices and facilities on payment of fair and 
reasonable compensation. The health Insur- 
ance benefits may be furnished to nonlnsured 
persons such as needy persons receiving pub¬ 
lic assistance, If appropriate arrangements 
are made to pay on their behalf the cost of 
services furnished to them. 

The Surgeon General and the Social Secur¬ 
ity Board are directed to make studies and 
to report to Congress on dental, nursing, or 
other services not provided under the in¬ 
surance sjrstem, and on services and facilities 
needed for the care of the chronic sick and 
for persons afflicted with mental diseases. 

The Surgeon General Is directed, with the 
advice of the National Advisory Medical Pol¬ 
icy OouncU, to administer grants-ln-ald to 
nonprofit Institutions and agencies engag- 
iog In research or in undergraduate or post¬ 
graduate professional education. Such 
grants would be made for projects showing 
promise of making valuable contributions to 
the education, and training of persons In 
furnishing health insurance benefits, or of 
making valuable contributions, with respect 
to the cause, prevention, or methods of diag¬ 
nosis or treatment of disease or disability. 
Provision is made for giving preference to 
educational projects for returning service¬ 
men seeking postgraduate education or 
training in medical, dental, and related 
fields. The sum available each year for such 
grants-ln-aid would be 1 percent of the total 
expended for all social-insurance benefits ex¬ 
clusive of unemployment insurance or 2 per¬ 
cent of the amount expended for health in¬ 
surance, whichever is less. 

PART B. WNEMPLOTMENT AND TEMPORARY 
DXSABZLZTY INSURANCE 

Pjtrt B establishes a new Federal unem¬ 
ployment Insurance system adminl-stcred by 
the Social Security Board. Unemployment 
benefits are payable for 26 weeks. If the 
funds available are deemed adequate, the 
duration of benefits may be extended to a 
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maximum total of 52 weoks, but the Board 
may require attendance at a training courae 
as a condition for receiving such extended 
benefits. Weekly benefits are payable from 
$5 to $20 per week for single individuals. As 
In tlie case of old*age insurance, benefits 
are Increased for workers with dependents. 
The maximum benefit payable is $30 per 
W'eek in contrast to most existing State laws 
in which the maximum is between $16 and 
$20 per week. The waiting period is 1 week. 
Benefits will be paid to eligible persons upon 
registration and continued reporting tor 
work at the public employment office or at 
training courses approved by the Board. 
Failure to report or to accept suitable work 
when offered is a ground for disqualification. 

Insured workers who are certified as tem¬ 
porarily disabled, through Illness or injury, 
are likewise eligible for the same benefits, 
after 1 week’s waiting period, for a maximum 
duration of 26 weeks. In addition to the 
maximum duration for disability benefits, 
married womcji workers are entitled to 
weekly benefits, In the same amounts, lor 13 
weeks of maternity leave. 


table 1.— Illustrative weekly unemployment 
and temporary disability insurance bene¬ 
fits under the bill 
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PART C. fiEnBEMENT. SURVIVORS AND EXTENDED 


DISABILITY insurance 

Under this part of the bill, the present 
Federal old-age and survivors Insurance sys¬ 
tem Is broadened to Include monthly cash 
benefits where the insured worker is totally 
disabled for 6 months or more before he 
reaches the retirement age. These benefits 
would be equal to those paid imdcr old-age 
Insurance, and in the same way would be 
increased for the worker who has a depend¬ 
ent wife, dependent children, or dependent 
parents. 

Effective January 1, 1946, the bill changes 
the benefit formula and the method for cal¬ 
culating an individual’s average wage. In 
addition, the maximum family insurance 
benefit is Increased from $85 under present 
law, to $120. The minimum benefit also is in¬ 
creased from $10 under present law to $20 
for a single worker and $30 for a worker with 
a dependent wife age 60 or over. Thus the 
bill provides an assured minimum of $30 a 
month for an Insured couple, and higher 
payments up to a maximum of 80 percent 
of average wages or $120, whichever is smaller, 
the exact amount depending on prior wages 
and years of employment. The same mini¬ 
mum and maximum provisions would apply 
in the case of extended disability. 

Table 2.— Illustrative monthly old-age retire¬ 
ment or extended disability benefits under 
the bill 


Kumher of years of 
00 \ crake 

Insured 

person 

Insured 

person 

1 and 
j wife 

1 Insured 
person, 
^ife, 
and 1 
child 

Insured 
person, 
wife, 
and 3 
ohildren 


1 Average monthly wage 1100 

10 years' ooverairc.... 
30 years’ covcrane — 
80 rears' coverage.... 
40 years' coverage_ 

$36.00 

39.00 

43.00 

46.00 

$64.00 

68.60 

64.60 

69.00 

$72.00 

78.00 

80.00 

80.00 

$80.00 

80.00 

80.00 

80.00 


Average monthly wage 1300 

10 years’ oovorose.,.. 
80 years’ oovegre|s^;< 
|0 years’ ooveraUb 
40 years’ ooverapliu 

8S88 

$70.00 
7(100 
84.00 j 

oaoo 

$94.00 
102.00 
112.00 
12a 00 

$117.00 

130.00 

uaoo 


The bill also reduces from 66 to 60 years 
the age when women become eligible for re¬ 
tirement and widow’s benefits. 

Upon the death of any Insured worker, 
the bill provides for a lump-sum death pay¬ 
ment to the surviving spouse equal to six 
time, the primary old-age benefit of that 
worker. If there is no surviving spouse, this 
lump-sum benefit will be paid to any other 
person equitably entitled, to the extent that 
he has paid the burial expenses of the de¬ 
ceased worker. 


Table 2Illustrative monthly survivors 
benefits under the bill 


Nunil.cr t)l year: of 
foveraro 

Widow 

Widow 
and 1 
child 

Widow 
and 3 
chil¬ 
dren 

2 par¬ 
ent.s 


Average monthly wage $100 

lOyenr.s' ctA orapo_ 

2d .x cars’ coverage_ 

:K) yours’ coveinpe ... 
40 J ears’ eoveranc- 

$27. no 
2*;. 26 
32 26 
34. 60 


$80. (M) 
80.00 
KO.OO 
80.00 

$36. (M) 
39. Of) 
43.00 
40.1)0 


Average monthly wage $200 

10 yo.'jr.s’ c^ivoraeo_ 

20 yc.ars’ «)verjiKe_ 

30 year.''’ c<j\ ciwo- 

40 year. ’ rt»vernKe-.- 

$36.26 
.IS. 2.'i 
42. IKJ 
46. (Ml 

$6H. 75 
(>.‘1. 75 
70.00 
76.00 

1 

1 

$105. 76 
111. 7.'; 
120.00 
120. 00 

.^47. 00 
51.00 
.60 (K) 
00. 00 


The bill also changes the provisions for 
determining the insured status of an indi¬ 
vidual so that all persons engaged In gov¬ 
ernmental arsenals, or any other type of war 
work not covered by the social-insurance 
system, will not have the period prior to 1946 
cqunt against them In determining their 
ellglbUlty lor retirement, survivors, and ex¬ 
tended disability insurance benefits. 

This section of the bill also liberalizes the 
existing provision of law which permits an 
Individual to earn up to $15 per month and 
still draw his Insurance benefit. The amend¬ 
ed provision increases this amount to $25 
per month. For blind persons this amount 
Is increased to $50 per month. 

PART D. TRUST FUND 

The bill creates a social insurance trust 
fund to which Is transferred existing funds 
credited to the Federal old-age and survivors 
Insurance system. The bill provides that all 
contributions are to be deposited directly 
in the trust fund. A board of trustees, 
composed as at present of the Secretary of 
Labor, the Secretary of the Treasury, and 
the Chairman of the Social Security Board, is 
established to hold the trust fund and make 
annual reports to Congress on the benefit 
payments and the status of the fund. The 
Secretary of the Treasury, as managing trus¬ 
tee. Is authorized to invest the trust fund 
In United States bonds. 

Provision is made, as under the present 
Federal old-age and survivors insturance law, 
for authorizing appropriations to the trust 
fund, out of general revenues, whenever the 
Congress deems necessary. Appropriations 
would be required to pay the cost of cover¬ 
ing the insurance rights of war veterans, the 
cost of medical and hospital benefits pro¬ 
vided to old-age, survivors, disabled beno- 
flciarles, and for meeting tbe costs of medi¬ 
cal and hospital benefits to needy persons for 
whom arrangements are made imder section 
209, and for dental and home-nursing bene¬ 
fits. 

These contributions provided in the bill 
will be sufficient to pay all Insurance bene¬ 
fits for several years after the end of the 
war, depending primarily upon emplojrment 
condtlons. Before that time It wlU be nec¬ 
essary to decide whether the contributions 
should be Increased or the Government 
should contribute to tbe insurance system 
out of general revenues, or some oomblna- 
tion of both. 


PAST 1. CSEDXT FOR MILITARY RXRVICS 

The bill gives wage credits of $16t:i per 
month to men and women In the armed 
forces for the entire period of their military 
service. The individual war veteran and his 
family would thus be Insured for all social- 
insurance benefits provided in the bill, with¬ 
out deductions from his pay during military 
service. The coat of this protection is borne 
by the Federal Government out of general 
revenue. 

PART F. COVERAGE OF XNSUR/ NCE SYSTEM 

This section extends coverage to all persons 
In industry and commerce (except railroad 
workers) under the entire social insuauce 
system, including agricultural and domestic 
workers, seamen, and employees of nonprofit 
Institutions (except ministers and members 
of religious orders). Self-employed persons 
(small businessmen, farmers, and profosslonKl 
persons) are covered under all insurance pro¬ 
grams except unemployment and tempoi*ary 
disability insurance. 

Present or future employees of State or 
local c,ovemments who are covered by existing 
pension systems specifically continue to be 
exempt, as under the present law. Employ¬ 
ees of State or local governments who are not 
Luider existing pension systems may be cov¬ 
ered (under retirement, survivors, extended 
disability, and medical Insurance) by a vol¬ 
untary compact between the Social Security 
Board and the appropriate Stale or local gov¬ 
ernmental unit. 

Federal employees arc not covered by the 
bill except hourly employees of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority. 

PART G. SOCIAL INSURANCE CONTRIBUTIONS 

The bill provides for insurance contribu¬ 
tions of 4 preent on employees and 4 percent 
on employers. The following table shows the 
allocation of contributions for each of the 
four Insurance programs. 

Table 4. —Proposed social-insurance contribu¬ 
tions under the bill 


[Ab a poi*ce*n( of pay roll] 


rrogrum 

Em¬ 

ployer 

Eni- 

pJoyoe 

Total 

1. llotlrcmcnt, survivors’and 




extended disiibility In- 

Fcremt 

Pereent 

Percent 

sm-nnoo .. 

1.0 

1.0 

2.0 

2. Mwllcal rare and hospltal- 




iT’.ation lasurance.. 

1.6 1 

1.6 

3.0 

3. Tlnemploymcnt In.surance. 

4. 'J'cinjwrary disability in¬ 

1.0 

1.0 

2.0 

.6 


1.0 

surance. 

.6 

Total contributions.. 

4.0 

4.0 

8.0 


Since the self-employed and employees of 
States and localities are not covered for un¬ 
employment and temporary disability in¬ 
surance. but arc covered only for retirement, 
survivors and extended disability benefits 
(for which 2 percent is charged) and medical 
care and hospitalization insurance (3 per¬ 
cent), their total contribution is 5 percent; 
In the case of the employees of States and 
localities (who may be covered on an optional 
basis if not already covered by their own 
pension systems) half of this contribution 
is payable by their employer. 

PART H—GENERAL PROVISIONS 

The bill establishes a National Social Se¬ 
curity Advisory Council, representing em¬ 
ployers, employees, and the general public, to 
formulate policies on legislation and ad¬ 
ministration, and to Investigate and make 
recommendations concerning coverage of 
various groups; tbe adequacy of benefits In 
relation to wage levels, cost of living, and 
other factors; methods of financing of tbe 
Insurance system, and methods of providing 
incentives to beneficiaries for rehabllltatloa 
and employment. 

Ilie Social Security Board is directed to 
make provlsloar after consultation with the 
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tliftSttriP09 0«n«na uid tb* Oftoe ot Voca¬ 
tional Rah a biUt atlo n , for flotermiiiatlon and 
oortifloatilon of diiabUtty» and for tho r«- 
babtUtatlon (modioal and voeatlanal) of dia- 
ablad paraonf who arc antitlod to dlaahUlty 
hanaflta and who may be aeclated by euoh 
aenicea ao that they can return to gain¬ 
ful worir. Bbr these rehabilitation aendoei, 
a aum equal to 9 percent of diaabllity bene- 
flta ia aet aatde from the truat fund. 
aacnoN lo. nanxftnoxca 

Section 10 oontalna general deftnitlona. 

Bxuibit B 

STATiifairr or SawAToa JaMaa E. Mubeat. or 

Momtama, oar I w r aoD UCT io ir or raa Social 

Sacuaia i Bnx or 1940 

I am proud to have the opportunity of 
joining with my dietinguiabed colleague, the 
aenior Senator from New York [Mr. WAONxa] 
in introducing in the Senate of the United 
Statea a biU deaigned to make our limited 
ayatem of aocial security comprehensive and 
to eatend it to practlc^y all of our popu- 
laticn. 

The Ck>ngress already has before It. in the 
full employment bill, a plan to stabiliae 
our economy and to control those violent 
fluctuations that in the past have con¬ 
tributed greatly to International evils. To¬ 
day. Senator WseiatB and I lay before the 
Congress a plan to bring a full measure of 
social security to our people. By enacting 
this bill, the Congress will be giving reality to 
a large part of the economic bill at rights 
that our people need to protect them against 
the' perils of the future: and the Congress 
will take an important and practical step 
toward achieving all the **four freedoms" by 
assuring to the American people freedom 
from want. 

There is widespread demand for a com¬ 
prehensive system of social security. This 
has been shown, again and again, by polls of 
public opinion. Both political parties are 
committed to it. 

In the minds of the American people, the 
results that can be achieved by a compre¬ 
hensive system of social security are among 
the main goals of the war. The social and 
economic problems of our modern indus¬ 
trial life become greater, not smaller; they 
may be expected to be extremely secrlous In 
the years ahead. We must have orderly, 
seeure. and adequate plans to meet the un¬ 
certainties of our industrial life. We must 
act. and act rapkUy. If our social-security 
system is to be ready for the strains that 
will come with the end of the war and the 
adjustments that will be required by the 
transition to peace. 

In view of these circumstances, it is im¬ 
portant that the Congress should give im¬ 
mediate consideration to the proposals my 
colleague and X submit for the extension of 
our existing sooial-eeQurlty program. 

In asking that the Congress act promptly 
on our social security bill we are not pro¬ 
posing hasty or intemperate action. We 
have behind us nearly 10 years of actual ex¬ 
perience under the Social Security Act. We 
have had nearly 2 years of intensive dis¬ 
cussion of the bin whl<fli Senator WAoifia 
and Z introduced in the Senate, and which 
Representative DmsxtL. of Michigan, intro¬ 
duced in the Bouse, on JUne 8. 1948. I Join 
with Senator Wsoifia in requesting, most 
earnestly, that our present bill be made the 
subject of prompt and fUU hearings in the 
Senate. 

Mr. LAMGBR. Mr. President. I ask 
mumimous consent that the bill intro*> 
diieed the distinguished senior Sena¬ 
tor from New YcA and the distinguished 
junior Senator Itom Montana and the re- 
miurks of the distinguished senior Sena¬ 
tor from New York be printed as a Senate 
document^ and that 26,000 copies be 


printed* so that Senators may be able to 
mail ttiem all over the country in re¬ 
sponse to requests from their constitu* 
enta. 

The PBBSZZIENT pro tempore. The 
Chair is advised by the acting parliamen¬ 
tarian that such a request requires ac¬ 
tion by the Committee on Printing. The 
request should be referred to that com¬ 
mittee. 

Mr. LANOBR. Will not that proce¬ 
dure be avoided. Mr. President, if unani¬ 
mous consent is obtained? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
law requires reference of such a request. 
The Chair is advised that compliance 
with the Senat(nr’s request would violate 
the law. 

Mr. LANOER. Mr. President, a par¬ 
liamentary Inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. LANOER. Can we not. by obtain¬ 
ing unanimous consent, avoid that? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Only 
by ignoring the law. The Chair will state 
to the Senator that the request should go 
to the Committee on Printing, and an 
estimate of the cost will have to be se¬ 
cured. 

Mr. LANOER. Mr. President, a fur¬ 
ther parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. LANOER. Am I to understand 
that before the Senate can take such ac¬ 
tion. the request must first be referred 
to the Committee on Printing? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Yes— 
for the reascm that a law on the subject 
has been passed by the Congress, and the 
Senate cannot by unanimous consent 
overrule t^t law or disregard it. 
message from the bouse 

A message from the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives, by Mr. Chaffee, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had passed without amendment the fol¬ 
lowing bills of the Senate: 

8.93. An act for the relief of Mary Q. Marg- 
graf; 

8.194. An act for the relief of Mrs. Glenn 
T. Boylcton; 

8.498. An act for the relief of W. C. Wom- 
hoff and Josephine Womhoff; 

8. S19. An act for the relief of the estate 
of Charles A. Straka; 

8.667. An act for the relief of Mrs. Freda 
Gullikson; 

8.646. An act to suspend until 6 montha 
after the termination of the present wan aec- 
tion 2 of the act of March 3, 1888 (22 Btat. 
481), as amended; and 

8.647. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Navy to convey to the State of Miode 
Island, for highway purposes only, a atrip of 
land within the naval advance baee depot 
at North Kingstown, R. 1. 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed the bill (8.988) to pro¬ 
vide for emergency flood-oontiol work 
made necessary by recent floods, ud for 
other purposes, with, gittondmenti, in 
which it requested the co p cmr ence of 
the Senate. 

The message lurCher oimdiBiced that 
the House Insisted upen its ouendment 
to the bill (8.888) to provide for the fur¬ 
ther development of ooopmtive agri¬ 
cultural extenskm wdik* disagreed to by 
the Senate; agreed to the conference 
asked by the Senate on the disagreeing 


votes of the two Houses thereon, and that 
Mr. FLannagan, Mr. Zzmmirban. Mr. 
Pace. Mr. Hope, and Mr. Kinzir were ap¬ 
pointed managers on the part of the 
House at the conference. 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed the following bills, in 
which it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate: 

H.B.246. An act for the relief of L. 8. 
Strioklaaq; 

H.R.841. An act relating to the status of 
Keetoowab Indians of the Cherokee Nation 
in Oklahoma, and for other purposes; 

R.R.878. An act authorizing an appropri¬ 
ation to carry out the provisions of the act 
of May 8. 1998 (46 Stat. 484), and for other 
purposes: 

H.R.891. An act to amend eection 842 (b) 
of the NatlonaUty Aet of 1940: 

R.R10S8. An act for the relief of W. A. 
Smoot, Inc.; 

H. B. 1091. An act for the relief of Harold J. 
Grim; 

H. R. 1248. An act for the relief of Mrs. C. J. 
Rhea, Br.; 

H. R. 1338. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Cecilia M. Tonner; 

H. R. 1647. An act for the relief of W. H. 
Baker: 

H.R. 1599. An act to confer Jurisdiction 
upon the United States District Court for 
the Eastern District of Virginia to hear, de¬ 
termine. and render Judgment upon the 
claim of Nerfolk-Portsmouth Bridge, Inc.; 

H.R. 1611. An act for the relief of Charles 
E. Surmont; 

H.R. 1677. An act for the relief of Hires 
Turner Glass Co.; 

H.R. 1726. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Mary Surface Shaughnesay; 

H. R. 1792. An act lor the relief of the White 
Van Line, Inc., of South Bend. Ind.; 

H.R. 1888. An act to confer Jurisdiction 
upon the Court of Claims to hear, determine, 
and render Judgment upon a certain claim 
of A. G. Bailey against the United States; 

H. B. 1857. An act for the relief of the legal 
guardian of Mona Mae Miller, a minor; 

H. R. 1947. An act to authorize an increase 
In the pay of the chaplain at the United 
States Military Academy while eervlng under 
reappointment for an additional term or 
terms; 

H. R. 1975. An act for the relief of Glassell- 
Taylor Co.. Robinson and Young; 

H.R.2001. An act for the relief of Betty 
Ellen adwarda^ 

H.R.2002. An act for the relief of Joseph 
Wyzynski: 

H.R.8I68. An act for the relief. of the 
Oowden Manufacturing Co.; 

H.R.SS18. An act to confer Jurisdiction 
upon the Court of Claims to hear, determine, 
and render Judgment upon a certain claim of 
WaBtem Contracting Co., a corporation, 
against the United States; 

H. B. 2578. An act for the relief of Rufus A. 
Hancock; 

H. B. 2699. An act for the relief of Dr. Jabes 
Fenton Jackson and Mrs. Narcissa Wllmans 
Jackson; 

B. B. 2736. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Luclle Manfer. as administratrix of the estate 
of Joe Manler; 

H. R. 2727. An act for the relief of the estate 
of Herscbel Adams, deceased, and Pleas 

Baker; 

. H. R. 2730. An act for the relief of Mrs. Jane 
Strang: 

H. R. 2764. An act to validate titles to cer¬ 
tain lands conveyed by Indians of the Five 
Civilized Tribee and to amend the act en¬ 
titled "An act relative to restrictions ap¬ 
plicable to Indians of the Five Civilized 
Trihes of Oklahoma." approved January 27. 
1933, and to validate State court Judgments 
In Oklahoma and Judgments of the United 
States District Oburts of the SUte of Okla¬ 
homa; 
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H. R. 2925, An act for tha relief of Nelson R. 
Park; 

H.R.2940. An act to eitend 6-year-leyel- 
premium-term policies for an additional t 
years; 

H. R. 2061. An act to exempt certain mem¬ 
bers of the Bconomio Stabilization Board 
from certain provisions of the Orlmlnal 
Code; 

H.R.2966. An act authorizing the Presi¬ 
dent of the United States to award post¬ 
humously a special medal of honor to 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt; 

H. R. 8074. An act for the relief of the heirs 
of Henry B. Tucker, deceased; 

H. R. 8081. An act for the relief of August 
Bvelund; and 

H. R. 3102. An act to authorize the Admin¬ 
istrator of Veterans' Affairs to employ on part 
time, clerks, stenographers, typists, and ma¬ 
chine operators holding positions In other 
Federal departments and agencies, and for 
other purposes. 

REPORT OF A COMMITTEE DX7RINO THE 
ADJOURNMENT 

Under authority of the order of the 
21st instant. 

Mr. OVERTON (for Mr. Tydinos), 
from the Committee on Appropriations, 
to which was referred the bill (H. R. 
3109) making appropriations for the 
legislative branch for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1946, and for other pur¬ 
poses, reported it on May 22, 1945, with 
amendments, and submitted a report 
(No. 287) thereon. 

CONDOLENCES ON DEATH OF FRANKLIN 
D. ROOSEVELT 

The PRESIDENT prp tempore laid be¬ 
fore the Senate a letter from the Acting 
Secretary of State, enclosing copy of a 
despatch from the American Embassy 
at <^ito, Ecuador, transmitting a resolu¬ 
tion of the Ecuadoran Permanent Legis¬ 
lative Commission, expressing condo¬ 
lences on the death of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, former President of the 
United States, which, with the accom¬ 
panying papers, was ordered to lie on 
the table. 

NIN ETEEN TH REPORT OF LEND-LEASE 
OPERATIONS 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be¬ 
fore the Senate the following message 
from the President of the United States, 
which'was read, and, with the accom¬ 
panying report, referred to the Commit¬ 
tee on Foreign Relations; 

To the Congress of the United States of 
America: 

1 am transmitting herewith the nine¬ 
teenth report of operations under t^ 
liend-Lease Act for the period ending 
March 31,1945. 

On May 6,1945, Nazi Germany capitu¬ 
lated to the combined forces of the 
United Nations. Lend-lease and reverse 
lend-lease as the basic mechanisms of 
combined Allied war supply made a vital 
contribution to that victory. 

The defeat of Germany was the first 
objective of Allied military strategy. 
There remains, in the Pacific, another 
powerful and fanatical foe, the Japa¬ 
nese, who, in the never-to-be-forgotten 
and fateful Sunday of December 7,1641» 
struck at Pearl Harbor in a treacherous 
blow against the peace and security of 
the world. They, too, must be taugltt 


that the peace and security of the world 
are sacred and not to be broken by any 
aggressor nation. 

While the bulk of the United Nations 
forces were engaging the Nazis in Europe, 
Allied forces succeeded in piercing the 
perimeter of Japanese defenses and es¬ 
tablished the bases from which decisive 
offensives can be launched. Now all of 
the might and power of the United States, 
the British Empire, France, the Nether¬ 
lands, and our other allies can be brought 
to bear, together with the Chinese forces, 
against Japan. 

Long and costly as the struggle ahead 
may be, it has been immeasurably short¬ 
ened by the system of lend-lease and re¬ 
verse lend-lease. To crush Nazi and 
Japanese tyranny, we have sent overseas 
to join our allies on the battle fiont 
American fighting men equipped with the 
best weapons American Ingenuity and 
skill can produce. They have been fur¬ 
ther strengthened through reverse lend- 
lease with all that they needed which our 
fighting allies could provide. Our fight¬ 
ing partners at the front had more men 
for the battle than they could supply and, 
through lend-lease, we sent the weapons, 
the food, and the material with which 
they could bear fully their burden of the 
battle. 

We cannot measure the sacrifice and 
heroism of our American forces on the 
war front or the efforts of the men and 
women on the production front here at 
home. Nor can we measure the contri¬ 
bution to victory of those Allied fighting 
men who, with their own and lend-lease 
weapons, fought and fell, or the courage 
and valor of their people behind the lines 
who. steadfastly through long years un¬ 
der attack, produced the food and tools 
needed for victory. Each of the United 
Nations has contributed to the pool of 
fighting power in accordance with its 
abilities and capacities. 

Adjustments and reductions in Allied 
war production and in the lend-lease 
program will be possible even as we and 
our allies throw augmented forces into 
the decisive offensives against the Japa¬ 
nese. The task of reconversion and re¬ 
construction is commencing. At the 
same time lend-lease and reverse lend- 
lease must continue as a military neces¬ 
sity on the scale required to build the 
overwhelming power which alone can 
save American and Allied lives and bring 
an early and complete end to this terrible 
war, 

Harry S. Trttican. 

Tbi Writi House, May 22, 1945, 

EXECUnVE COMMUNICATIONS, BTC. 

The VICE PRESIDENT pro tempore 
laid before the Senate the following let¬ 
ters, which were referred as indicated; 

SITPPLXMZNTAX. EBTXMATI, FEOHAL BICVBITT 
AonfCT (B. Doo. No. 49) 

A communication from tba President of 
the United States, transmitting a supple¬ 
mental estimate of appropriation for the 
Federal Security Agency, fiscal year 1946, 
amoimtlng to $746,600, in the form of an 
amendment to the Budget for said fiscal 
year (with an accompanying paptr); to 
the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. 


RacxssioMa or Portxon or SsviaAL Wax amd 
War-Rzlatid ArrxorxzATzoMS 
A communication from the President of 
the United States, transmitting for the con¬ 
sideration of the Congress proposed rescis¬ 
sions of portions of several war and war- 
related appropriations available for the fiscal 
year 1946, amounting to $92,119,000, and ap¬ 
plying to the appropriations for a niunber 
of departments and agencies (with accom¬ 
panying papers); to the Committee on Ap¬ 
propriations. 

SuspiNSZoN or TKx Dxpobtatxok or Alxzns 
A letter from the Attorney General, trans¬ 
mitting. pursuant to law, a report with a 
list of 648 Individuals whose deportation has 
been suspended for more than 6 months un¬ 
der the authority vested In him (with an 
accompanying paper); to the Committee on 
Immigration. 

Amendment or Federal Food. Drug, and 
Cosmetic Act or June 26, 1938 
A letter from the Acting Administrator 
of the Federal Security Agency, transmitting 
a draft of proposed legislation to amend the 
Federal Pood, Drug, and Cosmetic Act of 
June 25, 1938, as amended, by providing for 
the certification of batches of drugs com¬ 
posed wholly or partly of any kind of peni¬ 
cillin or any derivative thereof, and for 
other purposes (with an accompanying pa¬ 
per); to the Committee on Commerce. 

Personnel Requirements 
A letter from the executive assistant to 
the Secretary of Commerce, transmitting, 
pursuant to law, a revised estimate of per¬ 
sonnel requirements for the ceiling unit 
“MisceUaneous Researches,” National Bu¬ 
reau of Standards, for the quarter ending 
June 30. 1045 (with an accompanying pa¬ 
per); to the Committee on Civil Service. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 

Petitions, etc., were laid before the Sen¬ 
ate, or presented, and referred as indi¬ 
cated: 

By the PRESIDENT pro tempore; 

A resolution of the Legislature of the State 
of New York; to the Committee on Educa¬ 
tion and Labor: 

"Whereas it is vital to the successful prose¬ 
cution of the war that maximum war pro¬ 
duction be maintained; and 
"Whereas our wartime economy has dem¬ 
onstrated that the great bottleneck in our 
productive capacity is manpower and It Is 
Imperative that the use of all available man¬ 
power. regardless of race, color, or creed, 
should be promoted and guaranteed; and 
"Whereas it Is also of the greatest Impor¬ 
tance to provide and insure the fullest pos¬ 
sible opportunities for employment to all 
discharged war veterans and displaced war 
workers throughout the war and postwar 
periods, without discrimination because of 
race, color, or creed: and 
"Whereas to preserve and maintain our 
fundamental democratic principles and to as¬ 
sure the fullest possible utilization of our 
manpower resources, the President of the 
United States, by Executive Order No. 882, 
established Fair Employment Practice Ckun- 
mlttee which has greatly contributed to the 
reduction and elimination of discrimination 
In employment in war Industries; and 
"Whereas it is the sense of the people of 
the State of New York, manifested by the 
considered Judgment of their duly elected 
representatives In the legislature, that t^ 
said committee could be made an even more 
effective instrumentality for the establish¬ 
ment and maintenance of sound, democratle 
employment practices and policies If it were 
made a permanent governmental agency, 
given legal status, and endowed with full 
power and authority in law to make and 
enforce its decisions; and 
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the Oongreas of the United States 
has Move it tat oomnileratkm the Ohavea 
bill, bearlxig Senate 101. which authoriaes 
and profldes for the establiiliment and op¬ 
eration of such a governmental agency: Now, 
{besefore, be la 

'^Aesolned (4/ the senate poneur) , That the 
Congress of the United States be and it is 
hereby reqpeotfuUy memovialized to enact 
with convenient speed f^n’i^oprlate legis¬ 
lation to establish a Fair ftnplo^ent Prac¬ 
tice Committee as a permanent governmental 
agency with adequate power and authority 
to aooomptiah the purposes of this resolution, 
and be it further 

**Mo<ced (1/ the senate ooneur) , That cop¬ 
ies of this resolution be transmitted to the 
President of the United States, the Secre¬ 
tary of the Senate of the United States, the 
Clerk of the House of Representatives of the 
United States, and to each Uember of the 
Congress of the United States duly elected 
from the State of New York, and that the 
latter be urged to devote themselves to the 
task of eocpedttlng and supporting the con¬ 
sideration and enactment of such legisla¬ 
tion” 

A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
Of Puerto Rico; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs: 

‘TDouse Concurrent Resolution 8 
'‘Concurrent resolution to instruct the Resi¬ 
dent Commissioner for Puerto Rico in 
Washington to request of the Congress of 
the United States the extension to Puerto 
Rico of various acts of Congress, and for 
other purposes 

“Whereas the oircumstanoe of Puerto Rico 
being an Island constitutes a sufficiently 
powerful factor for the Legislature of Puerto 
Rico to wish to establish a School of Naviga¬ 
tion for Oflioers of the Merchant Marine in 
Puerto Rico; 

“Whereas the occupational possibilities 
that the establishment of a school of this 
kind would offer a part of our youth voca¬ 
tionally Inclined, are obvious and unques¬ 
tionable; 

“Whereas It is reasonable that a school of 
navigation should enjoy, from the moment of 
Its establishment in Puerto Rico, all such 
benefits as schools of the same order exist¬ 
ing In continental United States, its posses¬ 
sions and territories, now enjoy by virtue of 
certain acts of Congress: Now. therefore, be it 
“Aesoleed by the House of Representatives 
of Puerto Rico {the Senate of Puerto Rico 
coneurrtnff): 

“First. To instruct the Resident Commis¬ 
sioner for Puerto Rico in Washington, as he 
is hereby instructed, to request of the Con¬ 
gress of the United States of America, In be¬ 
half of the Legislature of Puerto Rico, the ex¬ 
tension to Puerto Rico of the following acts 
of Congress: 84 U. 8. C. 1188, of March 3. 
1901;^U. 6. C. 1X81. of March 4. 1911: 84 
U. 8. a 1188. of March 4.1911; 34 U. S. C. 1188, 
of March 4,1911; in order to obtain for Puerto 
Rico the same benefits obtained by the Gov¬ 
ernment of the Philippine Islands on June 
80,1900. through the act of Congress 84 U. S. 
C. 1184. 

“flfseond. That a copy of this resolution bo 
trapamitted to the President of the United 
States of America, the presiding oflioers of 
both Bouses of Congress, the Secretary of the 
Interior, and the Bestdent Commissioner for 
Pugilo Wco in Washington/* 

A xenoliftion of the Assembly of the State 
at datXbmla; to the Committes on Immigra¬ 
tion: 

*‘Bbi«e Resolution 880 
Ttesefutton relative to me m o r ial i sing the 
JSrtWtdSttt and tHe United Statae Senate to 
mij^ B. R, 779. authorising the natural- 
UfftMif nrpai^oe 

**W8|iMai the .9U>od and euffarlng of the 
jitSjl have evidsneed, at great price, 
mtdmye^ of the Phlllppinee to 

the united ita te e; and 


**Wberea8 for four long months on the 
peninsula of Bataan 76.000 Philippine troope, 
fighting Bide by* side with Americans, held 
at bay a ruthlesa enemy which waa fully 
equipped and four times their number, de¬ 
fending to the bitter end the fiag and Ideals 
of this country and rendering up 81.000 of 
their brave men to unidentified death: and 
“Whereas, by this heroic stand, the United 
States was given time to prepare in AustriUia; 
and 

“Whereas through the bitter years follow¬ 
ing the fall of Oorregidor 18,000.000 Filipinos 
maintained their loyalty and devotion to this 
country in the face of untold destruction 
and suffering: and 

“Whereas new, once again, Americans and 
Filipinos are fighting aide by side with pro¬ 
found realisation of their common bonds and 
Ideals, grimly bent toward final victory; and 
“Whereas as a token of this country’s ap¬ 
preciation and in tribute to the people of the 
Philippines there has been passed by the 
House of Representatives, and la now before 
the Senate of the United States. H. R. 776, by 
Representative McQxkxx. to authorize the 
naturalization of Filipinos: Now. therefore, 
be it 

^‘Resolved by the Assembly of the State of 
CaUfornia, That the President and the Senate 
of the United States are hereby respectfully 
memorialized to approve H. R. 776 of the 
Seventy-ninth Congress, first session; and be 
it further 

“Resolved. That the chief clerk is directed 
to transmit copies of this resolution to the 
President of the United States, the President 
pro tempore of the Senate of the United 
States, and to the two Senators from Califor¬ 
nia in the Congreas of the United States.” 

A memorial of the Legislature of the State 
of Florida: to the Committee on Military 
Affairs: 

“Bouse Memorial 5 

“Memorial to the President and the Con¬ 
gress of the United States urging the im¬ 
mediate activating of the provisions of the 
Surplus Property Act of 1944, to secure 
the benefits as intended in said act to 
States and political subdivisions and their 
Instrumentalities 

“Whereas the Seventy-eighth Congress 
passed Public Law 467, the same being known 
as the Surplus Property Act of 1944; and 
“Whereas it is provided in said act for the 
establishment of a Surplus Property Board; 
and 

“Whereas section 13 of said act gives pri¬ 
orities to States and political subdivisions 
and instrumentalities thereof over all other 
diQHwals of pn^>erty except transfers to Fed¬ 
eral agencies; and 

“Whereas there has been no material com¬ 
pliance made with the provisions of section 
13 aforesaid for the benefit of the local gov¬ 
ernments. but on the contrary there has 
been evidence that the Board and Federal 
agencies charged with the admlnlatratlon oC 
the Sxirplus Property Act are neglecting* 
failing, and refusing to discharge their Sa¬ 
ties as required by said act i^, fUrtlier^ 
are discriminating against said local govern¬ 
ments, has has been discloaad by recant in¬ 
vestigations and events: and 
“Whereoa there have been dlactoeuree of 
deliberate violations of the act puanxsttt to 
investigations by a special Senate cammlttee 
of Congreas, of the Board and of its activi¬ 
ties: and 

“Whereas it has been dtsrtlosid the 
Board and its adminiatmUve agenSM, in 
their refusal and failure to egtebd the pri¬ 
orities and benefit! to SMtea end j^tloal 
subdivisions and their h^itimintiUties, 
have deUheratdy and InbshUpnally com¬ 
mitted acts in vi<fiatlQn «n4 4l|ika8W<i of the 
Surplus Property Act iliS bo Cba low and 
injury of many teal govictiineM Xnoloded 
among the viotettva ate of tho Board and 
its a dmini ab r atiye Nia the enforoe- 

ment of reetrtette. that praoXuded 

the city of on a 


great deal of material that it wished to pur¬ 
chase. Certain surpluses ware offered to 
local governmental agencies at prices above 
current market prices and then, after hav¬ 
ing been turned down, were sold at lower 
prices to private bidders, and other such In¬ 
stances of disposals whereby local govern¬ 
mental agencies were not given proper 
chance to purchase; and 

“lyhereas a Senate subcommittee has 
failed to find evidence that any procedure 
has been eetablisbed to get a coordinated 
statement of the requirements of State and 
local governments, and this subcommittee 
has determined that the demands of the lo¬ 
cal government units are certain to be 
large; and 

“Whereas there has been no eystem pro¬ 
vided by the Board for establishing priori¬ 
ties to local governments as intended by 
said act, nor has there been set up any rea¬ 
sonable means whereby local governments 
can regularly receive information as to sur¬ 
plus properties that may be bought; and 

“Whereas local governments should have, 
and were intended by the Surplus Property 
Act to have, priorities and first opportunity 
except as to Federal agencies to buy surplus 
properties: and 

“Whereas the Surplus Property Act con¬ 
templated that pursuant to its provisions a 
system should be devised and put into op¬ 
eration that would permit local governments 
to secure the priorities and maximum bene¬ 
fits Intended by said act; and 

“Whereas the true intent of the act has 
been completely ignored to the disadvantage, 
loss, and injury of the States and political 
subdivisions and instrumentalities thereof: 
Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Legislature of the State 
of Florida: 1. That the President of the 
United States Is hereby petitioned to lend 
his Executive powers In requiring that the 
Surplus Property Board, as provided to be 
appointed by the President tinder the Bur- 
plus Property Act of 1944, take Immediate 
action to correct the evils now practiced by 
said Board in its discrimination against the 
States and political subdivisions and instru¬ 
mentalities thereof, and In its persistent re¬ 
fusal to comply with the requirements of the 
said net. 

“8. That the Congress of the United States 
Is hereby petitioned to make auch further in¬ 
vestigations of the administration of the 
Surplus Property Act of 1944, that may be 
necessary to determine the action by the 
CongresB to conreet the discriminations 
against tha States and political subdivisions 
and inatrumeataUtles thereof and to insure 
the prkndUea and benefits to these local gov- 
emments and their agencies that were In¬ 
tended tor them under the provlsiom of the 
•aid Surplus Property Act of 1944. 

“8. Ifhkt copies of this memorial he trans¬ 
mitted to the President of the United States, 
to the Speaker of the House, and President 
of the Senate in Congress and to each of 
Fleeida’a representatives in both the House 
and Senate in Congress. 

“4. That a copy of this memorial bo spread 
upon the Journal of both the Benate and 
the House of Representatives of the State of 
Florida and that stifflclent copies thereof be 
furnished to the press. 

“Became a .law without the Governor’s 
approval. 

“Filed in office, secretary of stale. May 17. 
1945. 

QUIETING OP TITLES OP CER TAIN STATRS 

TO LANDS BENEATH TIDE WATERS AND 

NAVIGABLE WATERS 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President. I present 
a resolution adteRd toy the State Land 
Board of the Stats at Oregon, relating to 
legislation quieting Utles of certain 
States to lands beneath tide waters and 
navigable waters, ahd ask that it be 
printed In the Ricobd and appropriatelF 
referred. 
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There being no objection* the resolu* 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Public Lands and Burveys and ordered 
to be printed in the Ricmto, as follows: 

Balbm* Oho.* May 1S» 1945. 
The State Land Board met in apeclal ses¬ 
sion In the conference room of the execu¬ 
tive office at 10:45 a. m. 

“Whereas the State of Oregon, since Its 
admission to the Union In 1859, has alwairs 
claimed title and does now claim title to all 
of the tide land and submerged land along 
the coast of the State of Oregon and in the 
bays and harbors thereof and three nautical 
miles westward from the coast line in the 
bed of the ocean; also from the banks of 
any navigable stream from the point of mean 
high water along said banks; and 

“Whereas the courts of this State and of 
the United States, through all of this period, 
have held the title to all tide and overflow 
lands below mean high water belonging to 
the State of Oregon; and 

“Whereas the courts of the Nation and of 
the respective States which have passed upon 
this question have held, with complete uni¬ 
formity, that each State, upon its admission 
to the Union, became vested by its sovereignty 
with the absolute ownership of all tide and 
overflow lands, unless any of such lands had 
been granted prior to Statehood into other 
ownership by a sovereign then having do¬ 
minion over said tide and overflow lands prior 
to the acquisition of that territory by the 
United States; and 

“Whereas there has been introduced into 
the Seventy-ninth Congress, first session, in 
the House of Representatives a joint resolu¬ 
tion known as ‘A joint resolution quieting 
titles of the States to lands beneath tide¬ 
waters and navigable waters’: Now therefore, 
be it 

‘^Resolved, That the State land board in 
special session, petitions its representatives 
In the Senate and the House of Representa¬ 
tives in the Congress of the United States to 
give their full support to the passage of the 
above-mentioned resolution quieting the 
title of all tide and overflow lands in the 
respective States to the States in which said 
lands are located; and be it further 

**Re8olved, That a certified copy of this reso¬ 
lution be sent to each Member of the Oregon 
delegation in the Congress of the United 
States." 

No further business appearing, upon mo¬ 
tion. the meeting was adjourned. 

Eabl Snell, Cfovemor, 
By Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma; 

A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of Oklahoma; to the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry: 

“Rouse Concurrent Resolution 10* 
^'Concurrent resolution directing the atten¬ 
tion of the Agricultural Adjustment Ad¬ 
ministration to the construction of farm 
ponds on small farms, and asking a change 
of policy in their program so as to equalise 
this work and build ponds on small farm 
units in the same manner as they do on 
larger farms 

“Whereas at the present time the Agricul¬ 
tural Adjustment Administration in carry¬ 
ing out its farm-pond program, seems to be 
and is building farm ponds on large farms 
and ranches and neglecting, failing, and re¬ 
fusing to build farm ponds on small farm 
units; and 

“Whereas this program should extend to 
farm units of all sizes: Now, therefore, be it 
^Resolved by the House of Repreaentativee 
of tha Twentieth Legislature of the State of 
Oktahonut {the honorable Senate concurring 
Wh^ein), That we demand of the Agrlcul- 
ttnfiil Adjustment Administration a modifi¬ 
cation of their farm-pond program so as to 
Include small-faStn units in a like manner 
as larger units and build ponds thereon in 
equal proportions; be It fiuther 


•^Resolved, That the clerk of the house of 
representatives shall mail a certified copy of 
this resolution to the Agricultural Adjust¬ 
ment Administration, Washington, D. C., and 
to each member of the Oklahoma delegation 
in Congress." 

A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of Oklahoma; to the Committee 
on Finance: 

“House Concurrent Resolution 17 
“Concurrent resolution memorializing the 
Federal Government and its Veterans' Re¬ 
habilitation Administration to avail itself 
of the efficacy of mineral waters, known by 
the trade name of radium water, in the 
city of Claremore, Okla., in the treatment 
of our returning soldiers of this World 
War n who are returning gs casualties of 
the conflict and who require hospitaliza¬ 
tion and treatment for wounds and nerv¬ 
ous disorders. 

“Be it resolved by the House of Represent^ 
ativea of the State of Oklahoma {the Senate 
concurring therein) that; 

“Whereas our returning soldiers from the 
present conflict in World War n brings to 
us a great number of casualties and a great 
number of men who are suffering from 
wounds of various and sundry kinds received 
In the service, and an enormous number suf¬ 
fering from nervous disorders on account of 
such service; and 

“Whereas there is in the city of Claremore, 
Okla., a certain mineral water the efficacy of 
which has been proven for nervous disorders 
and for the treatment of various and sundry 
disorders caused by long service and wounds 
received as a result thereof: and 
“Whereas it has been established beyond 
the peradventure of a doubt that the use of 
such waters, together with such treatments 
as hydrotherapy and physiotherapy, would 
go far toward rehabilitating these men from 
the conditions which they have present; and 
“Whereas the efficacy of such in such cases 
has gone beyond the speculative or experi¬ 
mental stages and are recognized by the 
leaders of the medical profession and are 
known to be a wonderful relief for such; and 
“Whereas the said waters at the said city 
of Claremore flows in abundance and would 
be available for such purposes; and 
“Whereas the Federal Government already 
has located at the city of Claremore a fine 
hospital under Government control and su¬ 
pervision, known as the United States Indian 
Hospital, and around and near which is an 
abundance of room for many other units for 
the hospitalization of relumed soldiers; and 
“Whereas the city of Claremore Is located 
at the intersection of two main trunk-line 
railroads, the Missouri Pacific leading from 
Kansas City Mo., to Little Rock, Ark., and 
the St. Louis & Ban Francisco, leading from 
St. Louis, Mo., to Oklahoma City. Okla., and 
Texas, and located on the main street of 
America, U. S. Highway No. 66, and is easily 
accessible to all sections of the country: 
Now, therefore, be it 

**Re8olved by the House of Representatives 
of the State of Oklahoma {the Senate con^ 
eurring therein) That the Federal Govern¬ 
ment and its agencies having charge of such 
be and they are hereby memorialized to use 
such waters and their kindred treatments at 
the city of Claremore, within the State of 
Oklahoma, and to erect and maintain suit¬ 
able quarters for such purposes adjacent to 
the said city as will enable the use of such 
waters for such purposes; be it further 
''Resolved, That certified copies of this res¬ 
olution be forwarded to the Veterans* Beha- 
bUitation Administration of the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment, to the War and Navy Departments 
of the United States, and a certified copy to 
each of the United States Senators and Con¬ 
gressmen of the State of Oklahoma at the 
Capitol of the United States." 

By Mr. WBXTX: 

A petition of sund^ citizens of Fortiand, 
Idalne. praying for the enactment of Isgis- 


May 24 

lation to prohibit the sale of alcoholic bev¬ 
erages of whatever content; to t)3ie Com¬ 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SALTONSTALL (for himself 
and Mr. Walsh) : 

Resolutions of the General Court of the 
State of Massachusetts; ordered to lie on the 
table; 

“Resolution memorializing the Congress of 
the United States in favor of a Federal- 
State plan of establishing and developing 
a national system of airports 
“Whereas there are now pending In the 
Congress of the United States certain bills 
intended to establish a national system of 
airports; and 

'’Whereas certain of these bills, particu¬ 
larly the Bailey bill, so-called (S. 34), and 
the MoCarran bill, so-called (S. 2), in the 
Senate, and the Randolph bill, so-called 
(H. R. 4), in the House of Representatives, 
provide for the allotment of 25 to 50 percent 
of Federal appropriations for establishment 
and development of a national system of 
airports as direct aid to large municipalities 
for establishing and developing airports with¬ 
out regard to the interests of the States in 
which such communities are situated; and 
“Whereas the States would have no control 
over such sums as might be allotted to mu¬ 
nicipalities f«.r these purposes from the total 
of Federal appropriations but would be forced 
into competition with their larger munici¬ 
palities for allotments of such funds to air¬ 
ports under State control; and 
“Whereas the proposed direct allocation of 
large percentages of Federal appropriations 
for these purposes to municipalltleB is a de¬ 
parture from the established practice of allo¬ 
cating all grants-in-ald through the States, 
successfully followed since 1616 in the dis¬ 
tribution of Federal appropriations in aid of 
highways and for other purposes; and 

“Whereas the Council of State Govern¬ 
ments, the Governors Conference, and the 
officers of the National Association of State 
Aviation Officials have joined in oppoelng the 
projected method of allocation on the ground 
that it is imnecessary. that it would compli¬ 
cate any sound plan for a national airport 
system, and would be likely to result in many 
abuses, particularly in the direction of in¬ 
creasing friction between the Commonwealth 
and such of its municipalities as might be 
eligible for direct aid imder any of the pro¬ 
posed bills that might be enacted: Therefore 
be it 

^•Resolved, That the General Court of Mas¬ 
sachusetts, believing that the proposals speci¬ 
fied are unnecessary, unsound, and undesir¬ 
able, hereby urges the Congress of the United 
States to provide, in any plan that it may 
adopt in aid of the establishment and devel¬ 
opment of a national airport system, that 
grants-in-ald shall be made only to and 
through the several States, and that no part 
of such grants shall be made direct to mu¬ 
nicipalities, no matter how large, in deroga¬ 
tion of State interests and authority; and 
be it further 

"Resolved, That the state secretary forth¬ 
with send copies of these resolutions to the 
President of the United States, to the Pre¬ 
siding Officers of both branches of Congress, 
and to all Members of Congress from Massa¬ 
chusetts." 

PXrmONS FROM BIARYLAND 

Mr. BARKLEIY. Mr. President, the 
senior Senator from Maryland [Mr. Tyd- 
XNGs]. who Is absent on official busi¬ 
ness, has asked that certain petitions 
from citizens of Maryland be presented 
to the Senate and appropriately re¬ 
ferred. In his name 1 present the pdtl- 
tions and ask that they be properly re¬ 
ferred. _ 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With¬ 
out objection, the petitions will be re¬ 
ceived and appropriately refemd. 
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97 fSr. BARKLS7 (for Ut, Trmmm) i 

A reaolutlon mdoptod b 7 tin olty oounoU of 
Baltimore, Iid„ oommandliig the plan for a 
commlealon to aeleot a aite and design for a 
memorial to the oontributlona of members 
of all religious faiths to American military 
and naval history; to the Committee on the 
Library. 

A resolution adopted by the board of di¬ 
rectors of the Council of Churches and Chris¬ 
tian Bducatlon of Maryland-Delaware, Inc., 
favoring adoption of the so-called Bretton 
Woods peace proposals; to the Oommltee on 
Banking and Ouarency. 

A resolution adopted by the Graphic Arts 
Association of Washington, D. C., protesting 
against the enactment of Senate bill 17. to 
prohibit the issuance of alcoholic beverage 
licenses in certain localities in the District 
of Columbia, to prohibit advertising the price 
of such beverages, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Resolutions adopted by IWO Lodge No. 
3871, Baltimore. Md.. protesting the enact¬ 
ment of House bill 414. to reduce immigra¬ 
tion quotas 60 percent: Rouse bill 646, to end 
all immigration for 5 years after the termina¬ 
tion of the present war, and House bill 077, 
to suspend Immigration until the number 
of imemployed In the United States Is less 
than 1,000,000; to the Committee on Immi¬ 
gration. 

RMolutlons adopted by IWO Lodge No. 
8871, Baltimore, Mr., protesting the enact¬ 
ment of House bill 511, to eliminate the edu¬ 
cational and literacy requirements for ap¬ 
plicants for citizenship who arc 60 years of 
age or older and who have lived here since 
before July 1. 1924; House bill 173. to permit 
the naturalization of natives of India, and 
House bill 776, to permit the naturalization 
of Filipinos; to the Committee on Immigra¬ 
tion. 

A memorial of sundry citizens of Balti¬ 
more. Md.. remonstrating against the enact¬ 
ment of any prohibition legislation affecting 
the manufacture and sale of all fermented 
malt beverages; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

ST. LAWRENCE WATERWAY 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I present 
tor appropiiate reference and printing 
in the Ricord a resolution adopted b 3 r 
the mayor and common council of the 
city of Manitowoc, Wis., favoring the 
enactment of legislation to complete the 
St. Lawrence waterway between the 
Great lAkes and the Atlantic Ocean. 

There being no objection, the resolu¬ 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations and ordered to be 
printed in the Rigoro, as follows; 

Whereas the Wisconsin Legislature has 
adopted a reaolutlon memoriaUaing the 
President and the Congress of the United 
States to take such steps as are necessary 
to develop the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence 
waterway Immediately upon termination of 
the war, and 

Whareaa tha city of Manitowoc, having the 
fineat harbor on the Great Lakea, la vitally 
intereated in having the Bt. Lawrence water¬ 
way completed as soon aa poaaible ao that 
our olty will receive aU the beuellts of in- 
oreaaed ablpplng from our harbor: Now, 
tberafore, be it 

Basolved by the mayor ond Common Coun^ 
oil of the City of Munitowoe, That we urge 
our repreaentatives in Congress to do all 
within their power to expedite the passage 
of neoesaary legUdation to oomplate the Bt. 
Lawrence waterway between the Great Lakea 
and the Atlantic Ocean; be It further 

Removed, That oapiee of ibia resolution be 
•eut to our Congresa m a n from this district 
to pur United States Senators from the 
State of Wieconaitt, 


DEVELOPMEN T OP RESOURCES OF THE 

MTSaOURZ RIVER—RESOLUTION OF NS- 

BRA8EA RECLAMATION ASSOCIATION 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I present 
and ask to have printed in the body of 
the Rccoro and appropriately referred a 
resolution adopted by the board of direc¬ 
tors of the Nebraska Reclamation Asso¬ 
ciation. 

The resolution was referred to the 
Committee on Irrigation and Reclama¬ 
tion and ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

The board of directors of Nebraska Recla¬ 
mation Aaaoclatlon.at its meeting at Lincoln, 
Nebr., this 11th day of May 1645, resolve as 
follows: 

1. We note with Interest, satisfaction, and 
approval the coordinated program projected 
jointly by the Army engineers and the Bu¬ 
reau of Reclamation for the development 
of the resources of the Missouri River area, 
and we favor prompt action by Congress for 
carrying those plans into effect. 

2. We appreciate the evidence so far indi¬ 
cated that these agencies in the further de¬ 
velopment of detailed plans, propose to con¬ 
sult with organizations in the various States 
whose primary Interest Is in the development 
of these resources In conformity with the 
best interests of the various localities within 
the valley. By such consultation we believe 
there can be established a well coordinated 
program for the most effective beneficial use 
of our soil and water resources. 

3. We anticipate that when the operational 
stage Is reached means will necessarily have 
to be developed for the effective coordination 
of the various activities and the avoidance 
of conflict with State laws and vested irriga¬ 
tion rights thereunder. 

4. We urge that in the development of 
future plans for the operation of the various 
facilities now In contemplation adequate 
representation on b^alf of the people domi¬ 
ciled in the Missouri Valley be provided for 
and the greatest possible home-rtile powers 
be reserved to the people in the valley con¬ 
sistent with the efficient functioning of the 
facilities developed. 

THE PINE RIDGE INDIAN AGENCY, 

6. DAK.—LETTER FROM RUSHVILLE 

CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 

Mr. BUTTER. Mr. President, I pre¬ 
sent and ask to have printed in the Rec¬ 
ord and appropriately referred a state¬ 
ment adopted by the Chamber of Com¬ 
merce of Rushvi^, Nebr., relating to the 
Pine Ridge Indian Agency, of Pine Ridge, 
S. Dak. 

The statement was referred to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs and ordered 
to be prated in the Record, as follows: 

RUSHVILU: Chambxr op Commxkci, 

Rushville, NeOr., May 14,1945. 

To Whom It May Concern: 

South Dakota residents have recently called 
It to our attention that a movement la on 
foot to displace certain Government cSBoials, 
or personnel. Including the Superintendent 
of Indian Affairs. Pine Ridge Agency, Pine 
Ridge. 8. Dak., and to replace them with cer¬ 
tain Indians. 

This movement does not In any sense rep¬ 
resent the sentiments of the majority; on the 
contrary, it seems to be promoted by a few 
self-seekers, ambitious for personal power 
and gain. 

Observations of Infczrmanta is to tha effect 
that everyone concerned would be better off 
under the present set-up, with present of¬ 
ficials, rather than risk the future of all in 
the hands of those unqtuilEtod few who are 
agitating this drastic movement. 

The Rushville Chamber of Commerce de- 
■ires to go on reoosS with tha atatement 
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that we feel that Superintendent W. O. 
Roberts, of the Pine Ridge Agency, and his 
very able fellow officials, are a definite asset 
not only to the agency but to the entire sur¬ 
rounding territory, including Rushville. He 
has proved to be the most cooperative agent 
in the history of the agency, ever willing to 
lend aid, both with advice and participation, 
in all community activities, and the citizens 
of Rushville feel deeply Indebted to him for 
such aid in the past. The loss of Mr. Roberts 
would be felt in the entire territory, as well 
as wl^in the agency, and to replace him, 
and others, with untried and unqualified per¬ 
sonnel would defeat the very purpose of the 
Office of Indian Affairs, setting that depart¬ 
ment back 60 years in their endeavors. 

The Rushville Chamber of Commerce feels 
that the proper procedure Is to Inform the 
various delegations of this movement, voicing 
our disapproval of It. requesting that these 
delegations then bring the matter to the at¬ 
tention of those In charge of Indian Affairs. 

Respectfully yours. 

RxcHABir David, O. D., 

President, 
Gene M. Leahy, 

Secretary, 

SUGGESTED CHANGES IN PRICE CONTROL 

ACT—RESOLUTION OF NORFOLK (NE¬ 
BRASKA) CHAB4BBR OP COMMERCE 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I pre¬ 
sent for printing in the Record and ap¬ 
propriate reference a resolution adopted 
by the Retail Trade Committee of the 
Norfolk (Nebraska) Chamber of Com¬ 
merce. suggesting certain changes In the 
Price Control Act. 

There being no objection, the resolu¬ 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency and ordered to be 
printed in the Record, as follows: 

Be it resolved by the retail trade commit¬ 
tee of the Norfolk Cliamber of Commerce, 
Norfolk, Nebr., That— 

Whereas the present Price Control Act is 
now being studied by the House Committee 
on Banking and Currency of the United 
States Congress, and will be considered by 
the appropriate committee of the Senate of 
the United States Congress; and 

Whereas certain provUlons In said Price 
Control Act. and certain Interpretations of 
said act work inJuaUcee and hardships upon 
retail merchants which in many instances 
are unfair and inequitable and should be 
corrected: NFow, therefore, be it 

Resolved by this body. That the following 
ohaoigee in the extension of the Price Con- 
trefi Act be made In order to assist in elimi¬ 
nating said injustices and Inequalities; 

1. The law provides that price ceilings 
■haU be **generally fair and equitable.*’ In 
administering the law OPA has “squeezed'* 
the normal gross margins of retailers by forc¬ 
ing them to absorb Increases in production 
costs while maintaining retail prices. Con¬ 
gress should define the term "generally fair 
and equitable** to prevent the present 
"squeeze** and Insure price ceilings that are 
fair to all retailers under whatever business 
conditions may develop. 

2. Permit the courts to use discretion as 
to granting injunctions In cases of purely 
technical or nonwUIful violations that In¬ 
evitably occur among billions of transac¬ 
tions. 

3. Grant to the United States district and 
circuit courts, nearest the point of business 
of the petitioner, the right to review OPA 
decisionr. 

4. Extend the act to allow proper control 
over commercial rents In war emergency 
areas, 

6. Renew the act for a 12-month period, 
not 18 months as proposed by others; be 
It further 
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Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be sent to Hon. Hugb Butlis, and Bon. 
Ksrketh B. Wherbt, United States Senators 
from Nebraska, and to Hon*. KarZi Btef/m, 
Member of Congress from the Third Congres¬ 
sional District of the State of Nebraska, urg¬ 
ing their support for these proposed changes. 

NATIONAL BBPBESSNTATION POR THE 

PEOPLE OP THE DISTRICT OP COLUM¬ 
BIA 

Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I pre¬ 
sent and ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Record, with the signa¬ 
tures. and referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary, a petition signed by 
oflacers of 37 organizations of the Dis¬ 
trict of Columbia, including many of the 
principal business, labor, civic, educa¬ 
tional, political, and social groups sup¬ 
porting Senate Joint Resolution 9. pro¬ 
posing an amendment to the Constitu¬ 
tion of the United States granting a new 
power to the Congress with respect to 
the people of the District of Columbia. 
Under this new power the Congress, by 
subsequent legislation, would be enabled 
to grant to the people of the National 
Capital voting representation in the 
Congress and among the electors of Pres¬ 
ident and Vice President. 

In plain language, it would make it 
possible for these people to participate in 
the government of their country, just as 
truly as the Government of that country 
now requires them to fight, bleed, and 
die on its fields of battle and to bear all 
the civic burdens precisely as if they had 
a part in the Government. 

The amendment for which these peti¬ 
tioners pray is a brief, clear-cut pro¬ 
posal which is .strictly in harmony with 
the language and spirit of the Constitu¬ 
tion. It opens the way for the United 
States to prove the sincerity of its de¬ 
mand that the people of all lands shall 
participate in the Government of their 
own country. 

Adoption of this amendment is the 
first required step toward affording an 
opportunity to my friends on the other 
side of this Chamber to show their ad¬ 
herence to the plank in the Democratic 
Party national platform promising suf¬ 
frage for the District of Columbia. 

These petitioners are not asking that 
the control of the Congress over the seat 
of the National Government be taken 
away frcm Congress or in any way dimin¬ 
ished. They are simply asking that the 
Congress through the amendment give 
to it.oclf the power to make participat¬ 
ing American citizens of our fellow coun¬ 
trymen marooned in this votelcss and 
unrepresented realm. Congress would 
continue to hold and exercise every pow¬ 
er over the District which it now pos¬ 
sesses, the only difference being that af¬ 
ter the exercise by Congress of the new 
power, the people here, through their 
duly elected Representatives and Sena¬ 
tors. would be a part of that Congress. 

Mr. President, this is a fundamental 
American proposal to grant to Congress 
a power over the Federal district which 
It should have possessed from the very 
beginning. Now, with the participation 
of nearly 100,000 from the District in the 
armed forces of oar country in the great¬ 
est of all wars, It is time that we pause 
and ask ourselves if it is right, if it Is 
American, to dery to those who fight 


our battles, who leave their homes and 
undergo hardships, are wounded and die» 
the same participation in the govern¬ 
ment of our country as possessed by those 
who serve from the States. They are 
all comrades in arms, comrades in dan¬ 
ger and many are comrades in death- 
why should they not be comrades in 
exercise of peaceful participation in the 
govei-nment of their country? 

The strangest experience in my long 
membership in the Senate is that I have 
never heard anyone give what could be 
considered as a valid reason for depriv¬ 
ing these fine fellow Americans of our 
National Capital of their natural-born 
right of participation in the Govern¬ 
ment of our country. I ask Senators 
what reason or excuse can we give for 
prolonging this condition which is a con¬ 
tradiction of the most cherished prin¬ 
ciples of our government? 

What an example to the people of all 
nations—the greatest democratic repub¬ 
lic of all time preaching the doctrine of 
participation In government by all peo¬ 
ples of all lands and all the while main¬ 
taining a contradiction of that belief at 
its very heart. Senators, it is time that 
we match our practice with our preach¬ 
ing end remove this blot from the na¬ 
tional escutcheon. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Tlie 
petition presented by the Senator from 
Kansas will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The petition, with the signatures at¬ 
tached, was referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary, and ordered to be 
printed in the Record, as follows: 

To the Congress of the United States: 

Ycur petitioners, the Citizens’ Joint Com¬ 
mittee on National Representation for the 
District of Columbia, ar.d the presidents of Its 
constituent and cooperating organizations, 
whose names are subscribed below, hereby re- 
alilrm the principles proclaimed by the found¬ 
ers of our Republic that "Taxation without 
representation Is tyranny”; that '‘Govern¬ 
ments derive their Just powers from vhe con¬ 
sent of the governed”; ar.d In order that 
"Government of the people, by the people, 
and for the people” may become nn accom¬ 
plished fact for all the people of the United 
Statfis, respectfully represent: 

"That the over one-half million totally dis¬ 
franchised and unrepresented citizens of the 
United States resident in the District of Co¬ 
lumbia, obey national laws, outnumber the 
residents of each of 12 States, and pay more 
national taxes than each of 20 of the Statrs. 

"That over two decades ego, when they 
outnumbered only six States, they supplied to 
the Army and Navy of the United States, a 
larger number of men than any one of seven 
of the States, and oversubscribed their quotas 
of ell wartime funds. 

"That again in the present war for the 
preservation of the principles of democracy 
and civilization as against depotism and bar¬ 
barism thousands of those voteless and un¬ 
represented Americans of the District of Co¬ 
lumbia are now by voluntary enrollment and 
by draft serving in the armed forces of our 
country. 

"That these, your fellow Americans, now 
have no voice in their National Government 
which requires them to fight, to bleed, and 
perhaps, to die. 

"That as a fundamental right they are as 
justly entitled os are other Americans, to 
voting representation in the Congress and 
among the electors of President and Vice 
President. 

"That the only sound reason which can be 
offered for any departure. In the case of the 
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District of Columbia, from the fundamental 
American concepts of representative govern¬ 
ment is for protection of the national interest 
in the Nation's seat of Government, and then 
only to the extent required for such effective 
protection. 

"That this protection of the national In¬ 
terest—coupled with recognition of the Inter¬ 
est and rights of the people of the District— 
is provided in our proposed constitutional 
amendment which confirms in Congress con¬ 
tinuing control of District representation so 
that both the Nation's and the District’s in¬ 
terest may always be equitably protected. 

"We, therefoce, respectfully petition the 
adoption of House Joint Resolution 62 and 
the identical Bsnate Joint R38olutlon 9, 
which propose an amendment to the Con¬ 
stitution of the United States empowering 
Congress to grant the above sought relief to 
the citizens of the United States resident in 
the District of Columbia. 

"THE PROPOSED AMENDMENT 

"The Congress shall have power to provide 
that there shall be in the Congress and among 
the electors of President and Vice President 
members elected by the people of the District 
constituting the scat of Government of the 
United States, in such numbers and with 
such powers as the Congress shall determine. 
All legislation hereunder shall be subject to 
amendment and repeal.” 

Theodore W. Noyes, chairman. Citi¬ 
zens’ Joint committee on District 
of Columbia National Representa¬ 
tion; B. Barrett Prettyman. presi¬ 
dent. Board of Trade; Wilbur S. 
Pinch, president. Federation of 
Citizens’ Associations (60 member 
groups); John Lochcr, president, 
Central Labor Union (151 local 
unions); Gertrude Parks, presi¬ 
dent, Federation of Women’s 
Clubs (31 clubs); Alice B. Duflield, 
president. Voteless District of Co¬ 
lumbia League of Women Voters: 
J. G. Bell, president. Merchants’ 
and Manufacturers' Association; 
Clarence E. Kefauver. president. 
District of Columbia Euildin" and 
Loan League; John J. Carmody, 
president. Bar Association; Nadine 
Lane Gallagher, president. Wom¬ 
en’s Bar A3.*-ociatlon: Raymond G. 
Dunne, president. Federation of 
Business Men’s Associations (24 as¬ 
sociations); Robert J. Buxoaiim, 
president. Maryland State and Dis¬ 
trict of Columbia Federation of La¬ 
bor (2D3 local unions); Harry N. 
Stull, chairman, Intsr-Federatlon 
Conference; Theodore W Noyes, 
president, Association of Oldest 
Inhabitants; Roscoe Jenkins, presl- 
dent, Northeast Wachlngton Citi¬ 
zens’ Assoctatlon; Lewis T. Breu- 
nlnger. president, Washington 
Real Estate Board; Matt Meyer, 
president, Advertising Club of 
Washington; Mrs. Howard G. 
Nichols, president. Twentieth Cen¬ 
tury Club; Marguerite McD, Luclcer 
(Mrs John T.). president Women’s 
City Club; Etta L. Taggart, presi¬ 
dent, Society ot Natives of the 
District of Columbia; B-Izabeth 
M. Cox, president Washington 
Zonta Club; Lillian Detre, presi¬ 
dent, Washington Section, Na¬ 
tional Council ot Jewish Women; 
A, Julian Brylawskl. president, 
Motion Picture Theater Owners of 
the District of Columbia; Jack 
Morton, president, Junior Board of 
Commerce; Abe Goonin, president. 
Associated Retail Credit Men of 
Washington, D. O.; E. B. Simms, 
president. Hotel Greeters of Amer¬ 
ica. Charier 81; Neil Baird, presi¬ 
dent. Newcomers Club; Florence 
M. Meara, president, Soroptlmist 
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oiift); mu L. Tkggiirt, prwident, 
The WMlilikgtQiileni; Baiel Pen¬ 
ning (Mrs. Xer2). president, Amer¬ 
ican AsioeUitlon of UnWersity 
Women, WMblngton branch; Leo- 
lln H. NeyUle-Thompeon. d^rt- 
ment commander, Department of 
Dtotrlot of Columbia Veterans of 
Foreign Wars <10 posts); Lee R. 
Pennington, depa^ment com¬ 
mander, Department of District of 
Columbia American Legion (44 
posts): John J. Saunders, presi¬ 
dent. District of Columbia Chap¬ 
ter. Rainbow Division of Veterans; 
Malcolm 8. McConihe, Democratic 
National Committeeman for the 
District of Columbia; B. F. Colla- 
day. Republican National Com¬ 
mitteeman for the District of Co¬ 
lumbia; Mrs. M. B. Fetser, presi¬ 
dent, District of Columbia Con¬ 
gress of Parent-Teacher Associa¬ 
tions (70 associations): Wilbur S. 
Finch, president. District of Co¬ 
lumbia Suffrage Association. 

REPORTS OF COMMnTEBS 

Thb following reports of committees 
were submitted: 

By Mr. CHAVEZ, from the Committee on 
Education and Labor: 

8.101. A bUl to prohibit discrimination in 
employment because of race, creed, color, na¬ 
tional origin, or ancestry; without amend¬ 
ment (Rept. No. 290). 

By Mr. BILBO, from the Committee on the 
District of Columbia: 

R. R. 2876. A biU to amend an act entitled 
**An act to fix the salaries of officers and 
members of the Metropolitan Police force and 
the Fire Department of the District of Co¬ 
lumbia": with amendments (Rcpt. No. 288). 

By Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, from 
the Committee on the District of Columbia: 

H.R. 2839. A biU to increase the salary of 
the executive secretary of the Nurses’ Ex¬ 
amining Board of the District of Columbia; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 289). 

By Mr. WALSH, from the Committee on 
Naval Affairs: 

S. 130. A bill to increase the number of 
midshipmen allowed at the United States 
Naval Academy from the Dlatrlct of Co¬ 
lumbia; with amendments (Rept. No. 291). 

S. 716. A bill to provide for reimbursement 
of certain Navy personnel and former Navy 
personnel for personal property lost or dam¬ 
aged as the result of a fire at the outlying 
degaussing branch of the Norfolk Navy Yard, 
Portsmouth. Va., on December 4, 1942; with¬ 
out amendment (Rept. No. 293). 

S.732. A bill for the relief of Ensign 
Elmer H. Beckmann, United States Nnval 
Reserve; without amendment (Rept. No. 294). 

8.701. A bill to reimburse certain Navy 
personnel and former Navy personnel for 
personal property lost or damaged as a result 
of a fire in Quonset Rut occupied by Eighty- 
third United States Naval Construction 
Battalion at Camp Roaseau, Port Hueneme, 
Oallf., cm December 22,1944; without amend¬ 
ment (Rept. No. 296). 

8.822. A bill to reimburse certain Navy 
personnel for personal property lost or dam¬ 
aged in a Are at Naval Base Two, Bosneath, 
Scotland, on October 12, 1944; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 290). 

8.823. A bill to reimburse certain Navy 
personnel and former Navy personnel for 
ptvfsonal property lost or damaged as the 
result of a Are in the United SUtea naval 
hospital, Seattle. Wash., on May 10, 1944; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 297). 

8.834. A bin to reimburse certain Navy 
peraondel and former Navy personnel for per¬ 
sonal property lost or damaged as a result 
of o Are in Quonsat Hut lkl72 at the am¬ 
phibious training base, Camp Bradford, naval 
oparating baae^ Norfolk, Va., on January 20, 
0946; without amendmant (Rept. No. 298). 


8.084. A bin to permit waiving of the bonds 
of Navy man clerks and assistant Navy mall 
clerks, and for other purposes; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 292). 

S. 1003. A bill to permit members of the 
Army, Navy, Marine Corps, Coast Guard, 
Coast and Geodetic Survey, Public Health 
Service, and their dependents, to occupy cer¬ 
tain Government housing facilities on a 
rental basis wl^out loss of rental allowances; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 299). 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado, from the 
Committee on Military Affairs: 

8.620. A bUl for the relief of William D. 
Warren; without amendment (Rept. No. 300). 

By Mr. THOMAS of Utah, from the Com¬ 
mittee on Military Affairs: 

S. 1009. A bill to amend the act entitled 
•‘An act to authorize the President of the 
United States to requisition property required 
for the defense of the United States," ap¬ 
proved October 16, 1941. as amended, for the 
purpose of continuing It in effect; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 801). 

S. 1010. A bill to amend section 3 of the 
act entitled "An act to authorize the Presi¬ 
dent to requisition certain articles and ma¬ 
terials for the use of the United States, and 
for other purposes." approved October 10, 
1940, as amended, for the purpose of con¬ 
tinuing it in effect: without amendment 
(Rept. No. 302). 

H. R. 1812. A bill to authorize an award 
of merit for uncompensated personnel of the 
Selective Service System; without amend¬ 
ment (Rept. No. 303). 

H. R. 2322. A bill to provide for the Issuance 
of the Mexican Border Service Medal to cer¬ 
tain members of the Reserve forces of the 
Army on active duty in 1916 and 1917; with¬ 
out amendment (Rept. No. 304). 

H. J. Res. 136. A Joint resolution to provide 
for the establishment, management, and 
perpetuation of the Kermit Roosevelt Fund; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 805). 

By Mr. MYERS, from the Committee on 
Naval Affairs: 

S. 727. A bill for the relief of the commis¬ 
sioned officers of the United States ship St, 
Louis during the Spanish-American War, 
May 18, 1898, to September 2, 1898; with an 
amendment (Rept. No. 306). 

By Mr. GEORGE, from the Committee on 
Finance; 

H. R. 1044. A bill for the relief of Marlin- 
Rockwell Corporation with respect to the 
Jurisdiction of The Tax Court of the United 
States to redetermine its excessive profits for 
its fiscal year ending December 31, 1042. sub¬ 
ject to renegotiation under the Renegotiation 
Act; without amendment (Rept. No. 307). 

By Mr. STEWART, from the Committee on 
Interoceanic Canals: 

H. R. 2125. A hill to amend the Canal Zone 
Code; without amendment (Rept. No. 308). 

REPORT ON DISPOSITION OF EXECUTIVE 
PAPERS 

Mr. BARKLEY, from the Joint Select 
Committee on the Disposition of Bxecu* 
tlve Papers, to which was referred for 
examination and recommendation a list 
of records transmitted to the Senate by 
the Archivist of the United States that 
appeared to have no permanent value or 
historical interest, submitted a report 
thereon pursuant to law. 

REPORT OP JOINT COMMTITEI ON RE¬ 
DUCTION OF NONESSENTXAL FEDERAL 

EXPENDITURES—EMPLOYMENT IN EX¬ 
ECUTIVE BRANCH OF GOVERNMENT 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, from the 
Joint Committee on Reduction of Non- 
essential Federal Expenditures, 1 present 
a report on civilian employing in the 
executive branch of the Ctovern- 

ment for the month of April 1945. 
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The total number of paid employees 
for April 1945 is 3.002,258. excluding 429,- 
173 employees of the War Department 
stationed outside the continental United 
States as of December 31, 1944. The 
grand total of employees within and out¬ 
side the continental United States is 
3,431,431 as of April 30. 1945. 

The grand total of employees stationed 
outside continental United States re¬ 
ported for April 1945 is 548,577. Of thi.s 
figure, 429,173 are employees of the War 
Department and the remaining 119.404 
are reported by other departments and 
agencies. 

During the month of April 1945, 40 de¬ 
partments and agencies decreased by 21,- 
844 employees, while 22 departments and 
agencies increased by 10,083, making a 
net decrease of 11,761 for the month of 
April. 

The following departments and agen¬ 
cies show the greatest reductions: War 
Department, 11,691: Navy Department. 
6,830; Commerce Department, 696; and 
Office of Censorship, 477. 

Those departments and agencies which 
increased during the month of April are 
as follows: Post Office Department, 2,880: 
Agriculture Department. 1,891; Veterans’ 
Administration, 1,751; and Office of Price 
Administration, 788. 

It is worth noting that the national 
war agencies alone show a net Increase 
of 917. This added to the net increase 
of 639 shown In the March report 
amount to 1,556 additional employees 
being placed on the already overbur¬ 
dened Federal pay roll. In the last 60 days. 
The committee feels that such increases 
are not essential toward the war effort. 

The increases in such agencies as Office 
of Price Administration which is a total 
of 1.359 for the months of March and 
April should be noted. This increase is 
more than the total employment of the 
Securities and Exchange Commission— 
1,158—and is equivalent to adding an¬ 
other agency to the spreading bulk of 
existing Oovemment. That is not all. 
The increase for the War Manpower 
Commission for the same 2 months 
amounted to 523 and the Office of Strate¬ 
gic Services, though it showed a decrease 
of 82 for March now comes up with an 
Increase of 340 employees for April. 

This amounts to a net Increase in the 
war agencies, for 2 months, of 2.222. On 
the basis of the average per annum salary 
of Federal employees the cost of employ¬ 
ment for this increase In personnel would 
equal the purchase of 272.565 War bonds 
of the $25 denomination which would 
supply funds enough to secure 567,844 
“Mae Wests” for use in fighting the Japa¬ 
nese war. 

The above figures show that steps 
should be taken to bring about the elimi¬ 
nation of all nonessential civilian em¬ 
ployees. However, those emergency war 
agencies that have succeeded in reducing 
personnel are to be commended. This 
commendation ts further extended to 
those departments that reduced person¬ 
nel. Since these departments, as regu¬ 
lar established organizations, not only 
perform wartime duties but must also 
perform the regular nonwar activities as 
well, should serve as an example to the 
war agencies. 
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I ask unanimous consent that the re¬ 
port be printed in the body of the Record. 

There being no objection, the report 
submitted by Mr. Byrd was ordered to 
be printed in the Record, as follows; 

Reduction zn Konbbsbntial Federal 
Expenditures 

Civilian employment of the executive "branch 
of the Federal Government, by departments 
and agencies, for the months of March 
and April 1945, showing the increases and 
decreases in number of paid employees 
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-11 

Office of CeiLsorshlp . 

P. 4.W 

8,081 

-477 

Office of Civilian Defen.se.. 
Office of Contract Settle- 

lOG 

102 

-1 

ment. 

Office of Defense 7'mna- 


CO 

4-5 

portation. 

Office of EconoTnic Stabl- 

3.525 

3,462 

-ti3 

liration . . 

Offlci* of Inter-Ainerlcau 

12 

13 

41 

Affairs. . . 

Office of rri'v Adininis- 

1,273 

1,202 

-11 


1 02,593 

03.381 

4788 

Office of .ScjonliHc lie- 

search and Dc^idop- 
rnent . 

1,33« 

l.:426 

i -12 

Office of Stratepic Services. 

2,5K5 

2, 925 

1 -f310 

Office of War Informal ion. 

9,(W7 

9, 079 

-8 

Office of War Moblliration 
Tetroleum Administration 

ItU 

188 

4-21 

for War. 

1,02.5 

1,008 

-17 

Beloctivc Service System,. 
Smaller War Elan Is Cor- 

19,040 

18,980 

-60 

r»oratlon .. 

W ar Manpower Commi.s- 

1,853 

1,874 

4-21 

slon. .. 

28,043 

28,303 

4350 

War Production Board ... 
War Shipping Adminis¬ 

12,077 

12, 667 

-10 

tration... 

6,307 

5,383 

+70 

INDEPENDENT AOENCIRS 


American Battle Monu 




nients Commission. 

1 

1 


Civil Aeronniitlcs Board.. 

34H 

' 336 

-12 

(Mvil Service Ooninii.s.sion. 
Einployee.H’ Comi»cnsHtion 

7,423 

7,696 

+273 

Commission .. 

612 

£07 

—6 

Export-Import Bank of 
Washinifton. 

69 

58 

—1 

Fisleral Comnuinicationa 


Commission.. 

1,56G 

1.639 

-17 

Federal Deposit Insurance 
Cor Juration. . _ 

1 1.482 

1,438 

-44 

Federal Power Commis¬ 



sion... 

657 

64S 

—9 

FedemJ Security Apeney.. 
Federal Trarle Commis¬ 

31,643 

31,850 

+207 

sion...— 

4.3K 

1 436 

—2 

Federal Works Apeucy.... 

20,7.30 

20,485 

-246 

Cenml Account Inif Office, 
(iovernment Priutlus Of- 

13,061 

1 13,143 

+62 

fla*. 

7,022 

6,976 

-46 

Interstaio Commerce 

Oommiasion ... 

2,016 
11.674 

1,901 

11,464 

—24 

MarltllUo Commission. 

National Advisory Com¬ 

-210 

mittee for Aeronautics... 
National Aroblvos. 

6,604 

334 

6,646 

1 323 

4-42 

-11 

National Capital Housing 

Authority. 

1 226 

1 226 

1 +l 


1 includes wversl thousand ensployees who work only 
a few hours daily. 

‘ r)C)es not include employees statiooed outside oonti* 
Dental United States. 


Civilian employment of the executive branch 
of the Federal Government —Continued 





Increaso 

Department or agency 

March 

April 

1946 

(+)or 

1946 

decreaso 

(-) 

LN'DEPENDENT AOENCIKS— 

Cuulinuod 

National Capital Park and 
Planning rommisslnn... 




18 

u 

-1 

Nnllonal (Inllery of Art_ 

258 

1 2.54 

-4 

National Housing Agency. 
National Labor KelatiotLS 

10,073 

1.5. 709 

-301 


780 

792 

+3 

-10 

National Mediation Board 

107 
29. .510 

97 
29, 693 

+177 

Railroad Retirement 


1,907 

1.886 

-21 

Reconstruction Fluaiiee 

CoriKjrallon __ 

10.704 

11,2.58 

4 491 

Be<*uritles and E.vchauge 

Commission .. . __ 

1.158 

I.IM 

-4 

Bmithsoulan Institution .. 

414 

412 

-2 

'I'arifl Commission... 

Tax Court of the United 

291 

288 

— 3 

States . _.... 

120 

119 

-1 

'r«'nnesaco Valley Author¬ 

ity. 

1.3, 153 

i:i. 112 

-41 

Veterans' Administration.. 

59. t m 

01, 445 

41.751 

'JVitnl »«_ 

:i, 014.019 

3, 002. 258 

1-21,844 

1410,083 


Nel decri ‘ftse ^ . 



-11,701 

War Dcpurtmeiit * 

429.173 

429.17.3 



Grand total_ 

3, 443.102 

3. 431, 431 





* Includes em|iloyeeM stHtioriKl outside cf»ntinenial 
I’niled States hs reiMjrted by various departments and 
BfreiK’ies exeetiting tno War Department: totals, Mnrcli, 
J 19.309; and April, 119.404. 

* I )«es not include such employees formerly reported 
in a terminal leave status. 

* Employees stationed outside continental I’nitod 
fcftates refKirted quarterly as of Dec. 31,19*14. 

Notk.—E mployment fifuires now rerKJrlHl to the eoin- 
mlitee inclmlo dollar>t)er-annuro and wtthout-eonqM'n- 
salion employees of the consultant-r'xpert typ who arc 
author izcu to reeeivo tier diem m lieu of subsistonc'c. 

BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 

Bills and Joint resolutions were Intro¬ 
duced, read the first time, and, by unan¬ 
imous consent, the second time, and re¬ 
ferred as follows: 

By Mr. GEORGE; 

S. 1041. A bill conferring jurisdiction upon 
the United States District Court for the 
Middle D .•Mlct of Georgia to hear, determine, 
and render Judgment upon the claim of Mrs. 
Velma G. Turner, as successor trustee to 
Allen W. Turner, for the uses and benefit of 
Allen W. Turner, Jr., under deed executed 
October 13. 1931, recorded In book 401, page 
368, clerk’s office, Bibb Superior Court, and/or 
Allen W. Turner, Jr., of Macon, Georgia; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. BAILEY: 

8.1042. A bill to amend the Federal Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act of June 25. 1938, as 
amended, by providing for the certification 
c; batches of drugs composed wholly or partly 
of any kind of penicillin or any derivative 
thereof, and for other purposes; to the Com¬ 
mittee on Commerce. 

By Mr. IBOMAS of Oklahoma: 

S. 1043. A bill to set aside certain lands in 
OKlahoma In trust for the Indians of the 
K'owa. Comanche, and Apache Indian Reser¬ 
vation; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma (by re¬ 
quest) : 

6.1044. A bill to authorize the use of cer¬ 
tain lands of the United States for flowage 
In connection with providing additional stor¬ 
age space in the Pensacola Reservoir of the 
Grand River Dam project in Oklahoma, and 
for other purposes; to the Coznzntttee on 
Indian Affairs. 

By Ur, WALSH: 

S. 1045. A bill to provide for pay and allow¬ 
ances and tranq;>ortatlon and subfistenoe of 
personnel discharged or releaMd from tbo 


Navy, Marine Corps, and Coast Guard becaouo 
of underage at the time of enlistment, and 
for other purposes; and 

S. 1046. A bUl to impose certain restric¬ 
tions on the disposition of naval vessels and 
facilities necessary to the maintenance of 
the combatant strength and efficiency of the 
Navy, and for other puiposes; to the Com¬ 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. MORSE: 

B. 1047. A bill conferring Jurisdiction upon 
the United States Court of Claims with re¬ 
spect to suit numbered E~S44 entitled "Kla¬ 
math and Modoc Tribes and Yahooskln Band 
of Snake Indians versus United States,’’ and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. ELLENDER (by request): 

S. 1048. A bill fur the relief of A. M. Strauss; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

(Mr. McClellan introduced Senate bill 
1049, which was referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary, and appears under a sepa¬ 
rate heading.) 

(Mr WAGNER (for himself and Mr. Mur¬ 
ray) introduced Senate bill 1060, which was 
referred to the Committee on Finance, and 
appears under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. BARKLEY (for Mr. Tunnell) : 

8. 1051. A bill for the relief of William J. 
Simpson; 

S. 1062. A bill for the relief of John E. 
McBride: and 

8. 1063. A bill for the relief of John R. 
Rogers. Sr.: to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. STEIVART: 

S. 1054. A bill to amend the Emergency 
Price Control Act of 1942, ns amended, with 
respect to maximum prices for foodstuffs; 
to the Committee on Banking and Cur¬ 
rency. 

S 1066. A bill for the relief of the estate 
of Charlie South and Mrs. Charlie South; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

8. 1056. A bill to prohibit the naturaliza¬ 
tion of aliens until 6 months after the termi¬ 
nation of the war; and 

S. 1057. A hill to establish a Bureau of Im¬ 
migration and Naturalization ns an inde¬ 
pendent agency of the United States, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Immigration. 

By Mr. WILEY; 

S. J. Res. 08. A Joint resolution to provide 
for designation and appointment of June 
10 as Lldlcs Day; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr, STEWART: 

S. J. Res. 69. A Joint resolution to provide 
for the preparation and publication as an 
official document of railroad cost scales or 
tables and related information; to the Com¬ 
mittee on Interstate Commerce. 

TERMS OP OFFICE OP CERTAIN 
GOVERNMENT OFFICERS 

Mr. McClellan. Mr. President, I 
introduce a bill to fix the terms of of¬ 
fice of all officers of the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment other than Cabinet members, 
judges, and officers of the uniformed 
services and postmasters, at a term of 2 
years. 

If the bill is enacted into law I think 
It will bring the administrative depart¬ 
ments of government under closer su¬ 
pervision and control of the Congress, 
in that each 2 years all appointive ad¬ 
ministrative officers of the Government 
will come up for reappointment, and for 
reconfirmation by the Senate of the 
United States, and thus the legislative 
branch of the Government* the Con¬ 
gress, will be able to keep better super¬ 
vision and control of the administrative 
agencies of the Government. 

Mr. President, in view of the subject 
matter dealt with by the bill* I think the 
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Committee on the Judiciary is the ap¬ 
propriate committee to which to have it 
referred. 

There being no objection, the bill (8. 
1049) to fix the terms of ofQce of all 
offlcers of the Federal Government, 
other than Cabinet members. Judges, 
and officers of the uniformed services, 
and postmasters at 2 years, was read 
twice by its title and referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

AMENDMENTS TO LEGISLATIVE 
APPROPRIATION BILL 

Mr. HATCH submitted an amendment 
intended to be proposed by him to the 
bill (H. R. 3109) making appropriations 
for the legislative branch for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1948, and for other 
purposes, which was ordered to lie on 
the table and to be printed, as follows: 

There shall he paid to each Senator, alter 
January 2, 1045, an allowance of $2,500 per 
annum for the purpose of Increasing the 
compensation of Senators; to defray ex¬ 
ponses incurred in the discharge of official 
duties and until a general readjustment of 
salaries and expenses can be made. Actual 
expenses of Senators related to or resulting 
from the discharge of their official duties 
(including expenses for travel, lodging, and 
subsistence v/hlle away from their State 
domiciles In the performance of their of¬ 
ficial duties) shall be deductible for income- 
tax purposes. For making such payments 
through June 30, 1946. $368,667, of which 
Ro much as is required to make such pay¬ 
ments for the period from January 3, 1946, 
to June 30. 1945. both inclusive, shall be 
Immediately available. 

Mr. McKELLAR submitted amend¬ 
ments intended to be proposed by him 
to House bill 3109, the legislative appro¬ 
priation bill, which were ordered to lie 
on the table and to be printed, as fol¬ 
lows; 

On page 3, line 10. strike out **$3,600" and 
insert *’$4,500"; and 

On pngc 3. line 21, strike out **$3,120" and 
insert * $3,800"; and 

On page 3. line 9, strike out **$6,000 and 
$1,500 additional" and insert **$8,500." 

Mr. BURTON submitted amendments 
Intended to be proposed by him to 
House bill 3109, the legislative appropri¬ 
ation bill, which were ordered to lie on 
the table and to be printed, as follows: 

On page 14, line 6. strike out **$4 per day" 
and insert ‘*$5 per day." 

On page 14, line 7. strike out **$15,204" and 
insert "$19,006.” 

On page 14, line 7, strike out **$279,494” 
and insert "$283,295:' 

NOTICE OP MOTION TO SUSPEND THE 
RULE—AMENDMENT 

Mr. BURTON submitted the following 
notice in writing: 

In accordance with rule XL of the Stand¬ 
ing Rules of the Senate. I hereby give notice 
in writing that it is my intention to move to 
suspend paragraphs 1 and 4 of rule XVI for 
the piurpose of proppslng to the bill (H. R. 
3100) making appropriations for the legisla¬ 
tive branch for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1946, and for other purposes, the following 
amendment, namely: On page 14. line 6. to 
strike out **$4 per day" and insert **$5 per 
day"; in line 7, to strike out **$15,204" and 
insert **$10,005", and strike out **$270,404" 
and insert **$283,206.” 

Mr. BURTON also submitted an 
amendment intended to be proposed by 
xoi—311 


him to House bill 3109, the legislative ap¬ 
propriation bill, which was ordered to 
lie on the table and to be printed. 

(For text of amendment referred to, 
see the foregoing notice.) 

PARTICIPATION OP UNITED STATES IN 

IN’TERNA'nONAL MONETARY FUND. 

ETC.—AMENDMENTS 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. 
President, I submit two amendments 
intended to be proposed by me to the 
bill (S. 540) to provide for the partici¬ 
pation of the United States in the Inter¬ 
national Monetary Fund and the Inter¬ 
national Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development. I ask that they be re¬ 
ferred to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency and printed in the Record. 

There being no objection, the amend¬ 
ments were referred to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency and ordered 
to be printed in the Record, as follows: 

On page 4, line 7, before the period. Insert 
n colon and the following: "Provided, That 
the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized 
to coin coins containing an ounce of gold, 
such coins to contain 480 grains of pure gold 
(*rroy weight) and to contain sufficient alloy 
to make them nine-tenths fine and to weigh 
35 times the weight of a gold dollar contain¬ 
ing 16 6/21 grains of gold nine-tenths fine." 

On page 4, line 23. before the period. Insert 
a colon and the following: "Provided, That 
the Secretary of the Treasury is directed to 
use all silver in the Treasury not held as 
security for outstanding currency of the 
United States and all silver which may from 
time to time come into the *rreaBury to pay 
that part of the subscription of the United 
States to such International Monetary Fund 
which is not required to be paid in gold 
under the provisions of the Articles of Agree¬ 
ment of the International Monetary Fund: 
Provided further. That all silver which may 
be paid Into such International Monetary 
Fund shall be valu^ In terms of gold from 
day to day on the basis of the commercial or 
fair world value per ounce of such silver and 
on such basis such sliver shall be regarded 
as the full equivalent of gold: Provided fur¬ 
ther, That nothing herein shall be deemed to 
affect the obligation of the United States to 
pay In gold to such International Monetary 
Fund that portion of Its subscription thereto 
required under the terms of such agreement 
to be paid In gold." 

CHANGE OF REFERENCE—ANNIE L. 

NESBITT AND OTHERS 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Interoceanic Canals be discharged 
from the further consideration of the 
bill (S. 96) for the relief of Annie L, 
Nesbitt and others, and that it be re¬ 
ferred to the Committee on Claims. I 
have conferred with the chairman of 
the Committee on Interoceanic Canals 
and the proposed change is perfectly 
satisfactory to him. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection? The Chair hears none, 
and the change of reference will be 
made as requested by the Senator from 
Louisiana. 

REQUEST FOR RETURN OP A BILL PROM 
THE HOUSE 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, on 
the 21st Instant, the Senate passed the 
bill (H. R. 1260) for the relief of Dr. 
Walter L. Jackson and City-County Hos¬ 
pital. I understand that the matter in- 
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volved in the measure has been settled, 
and Instead of passing the bill the Sen¬ 
ate should have indefinitely postponed 
It. Therefore, I ask unanimous consent 
that the House be requested to return 
the bill to the Senate, and I desire to 
enter a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With¬ 
out objection, the House will be re¬ 
quested to return the bill to the Senate, 
and the motion to reconsider the bill will 
be entered. 

PRINTING OP REVIEW OF REPORT ON 

MONTEREY BAY, CALIF. (S. DOC. NO. 60) 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, I pre¬ 
sent a letter from the Secretary of War, 
transmitting a report dated January 25, 
1944, from the Chief of Engineers, United 
States Army, together with accompany¬ 
ing papers and an illustration, on a re¬ 
view of report on Monterey Bay, Calif., 
v/ith a view to improvement of Moss 
Landing, and I’ask unanimous consent 
that it may be referred to the Committee 
on Commerce and printed as a Senate 
document, with an illustration. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With¬ 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

DAYLIGHT-fiAVING TIME 

Mr. WILSON (for himself and Mr. 
Hickenlooper) submitted the following 
concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res. 18), 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Interstate Commerce: 

Renolvcd by the Senate {the House of Rep¬ 
resentatives concurring) , That In accord¬ 
ance with the proviBlone ol section 2 of the 
act entitled ‘*An act to promote the national 
security and defense by CBtabllBhlng daylight- 
saving time," approved January 20, 1042, tiie 
Congress hereby designates the date on 
which the two Houses of the Congress con¬ 
cur in the provislonB of this concurrent res¬ 
olution as the date on which such act shall 
cease to be in effect. 

HOUSE BILLS REFERRED OR ORDERED 
PLACED ON CALENDAR 

The iollowlng bills were severally read 
twice by their titles and referred or or¬ 
dered to be placed on the calendar, as 
indicated: 

H. R. 246. An act for the relief of L. B. 
Strickland; 

H. R. 1068. An act for the relief of W. A. 
Smoot. Inc.: 

H.R. 1001. An act for the relief of Harold 
J. Grim; 

H. R. 1243. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
C. J. Rhea. Sr.; 

H. R. 1328. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Cecilia M. Tonner; 

H. R. 1647. An act for the relief of W. H. 
Baker; 

H. R. 1611 An act for the relief of Charles 
E. Surmont; 

H. R. 1677. An act for the relief of Hires- 
Tiirner Glass Co.; 

H. R. 1726. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Mary Surface Shaughnessy; 

H.R. 1792. An act for the relief of the 
White Van Line, Inc., of South Bend. Ind.; 

H.R. 1888. An act to confer Jurisdiction 
upon the Court of Claims to hear, determine, 
and render Judgment upon a certain claim of 
A. G. Bailey against the United States: 

H. R. 1867. An act for the relief of the legal 
guardian of Mona Mae Miller, a minor; 

H. R. 1075. An act for the relief of Glaa- 
•ell-Taylor Co., Robinson and Young; 
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H.R.9001. An act for the relief of Betty 
Ellen Edwards: 

H.R.2002. An act for the relief of Joseph 
Wyzynski; 

H. R. 2158. An act for the relief of the 
Cowden Manufacturing Co.; 

H.R. 2518. An act to confer jurisdiction 
upon the Court of Claims to hear, determine, 
and render judgment upon a certain claim of 
Eastern Contracting Co., a corporation, 
against the United States: 

H. R. 2578. An act for the relief of Rufus A. 
Hancock: 

H. R. 2682. An act for the relief of Dr. Jabea 
Fenton Jackson and Mrs. Narcissa Wllmans 
Jackson; 

H. R. 2725. An act for the relief of Mrs. Lu- 
olle Manler, as a^lnlstratrlx of the estate 
of Joe Manler; ^ 

H.R.2727. An act for the relief of the es¬ 
tate of Herschei Adams, deceased, and Pleas 
Baker; 

H. R. 2730. An act for the relief of Mrs. Jane 
Strang; 

H. R. 2925. An act for the relief of Nelson 
R. Park; 

H. R. 3074. An act for the relief of the heirs 
of Henry B. Tucker, deceased: and 

H.R.3081. An act for the relief of August 
Svelund; to the Committee on Claims. 

H.R.841. An act relating to the status of 
Keetoowah Indians of the Cherokee Nation 
in Oklahoma, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 376. An act authorising an appropria¬ 
tion to carry out the provisions of the act 
of May 3. 1928 (45 Stat. 484), and for other 
purposes: and 

H.R.2754. A bill to validate titles to cer¬ 
tain lands conveyed by Indians of the Five 
Civilized Tribes and to amend the act en¬ 
titled *‘An act relative to restrictions ap¬ 
plicable to Indians of the Five Civilized Tribes 
of Oklahoma", approved January 27. 1933, 
and to validate State court judgments In 
Oklahoma and,, judgments of the United 
States District Courts of the State of Okla¬ 
homa; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

H.R.821. A bill to amend section 342 (b) 
of the Nationality Act of 1940; to the Com¬ 
mittee on Immigration. 

H. R. 1599. A bill to confer jurisdiction 
upon the United States District Court for 
the Eastern District of Virginia to hear, de¬ 
termine, and render judgment upon the 
claim of Norfolk-Portsmouth Bridge, Inc.; 
ordered to be placed on the calendar. 

H. R. 2949. A bill to extend 6-year-level- 
premium-term policies for an additional 3 
years; to the Committee on Finance. 

H.R.2951. A bill to exempt certain mem¬ 
bers of the Economic Stabilization Board 
from certain provisions of the Criminal Code: 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 2966. A bill autliorizing the Presi¬ 
dent of the United States to award posthu¬ 
mously a special medal of honmr to Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt; to the Committee on the 
Library. 

H.R.3102. A bill to authorize the Admin¬ 
istrator of Veterans Affairs to employ on 
part time, clerks, stenographers, typists, and 
machine operators holding positions in other 
Federal departments and agencies, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Civil 
Service. 

THE PURPLE HEART—LETTER TO 
GENERAL MacARTHUR 

Mr. MOORE. Mr, President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Rbcoro a letter addressed to Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur by John W. Andcr- 
Bont which has been reprinted from the 
Qen. Douglas MacArthur edition of the 
Purple Reart, the official organ of the 
MUltotT Order of the Purple Heart, and 
adopted as a creed by that organization. 
It represents a line expression of my own 
philosophy of the American Government. 


There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Ricoui, 
as follows: 

Dzaz Qxmbal MacAitkitii: Tbs world 
knows you not only as a skillful militarist 
but also as a devout humanitarian. Out of 
these and other commanding qualities has 
come your greatness as a general. 

Those who have served America and hu¬ 
manity at your command know well that 
nothing within your resouroee will ever be 
left undone to heal and help those wounded 
in any cause for which you fight. 

But neither the warmth of your great 
heart, nor hatred for the beasts that seek to 
break It. will alone suffice to bring to bearers 
of the Purple Heart that comfort and security 
their sacrifice has won for them their right 
to earn. 

That millions of grateful hearts may bleed 
for him. sincerely and in deepest sympathy, 
can never satisfy the longing of the bearer 
of the Purple Heart for the proud right to 
feel a part of what goes on In our America— 
and. too. the prouder right to know that what 
he gives to neighbors measures, according to 
his strength, a fair return for what those 
neighbors give to him. 

All must return to civil life—to renew such 
hopes and to resume such helpful tasks as 
their remaining years and strengths permit. 
That these honored casualties of war may 
not become the hopeless wreckage of a help¬ 
less Industrial economy, confused by false 
doctrines and bedeviled by an entrenched 
bureaucracy, is a responsibility of no one 
man—but of our entire citizenry. 

The sacrificial heart that conquers seething 
jungles and Its venomous Japs Is the same 
stout heart that learned Its sportsmanship— 
and built Its strengths and skiUa—in the 
eager competitions of the sandlots and the 
open enterprises of our free America. 

America was bora in the blood of produc* 
tive peoples made desperate by prolonged 
extortions. Men,fought and died that chil¬ 
dren might go free. 

As your brave soldiers fight today they 
learn again, the bitter way. the ruthless 
crimes at men gone wild with overmuch 
authority—ae petty men so often do. 

The children of America today are the 
controlling citizens of its tomorrow. What 
they believe, today, shapes the America to 
come. 

For America lies not in her waters and her 
fields—^not In her mines and factories. 
Those are but the workshops and the play¬ 
grounds of America. 

America lies instead in the minds and 
hearts of her people. As their faith en¬ 
dures. her tradltioris heffd fast. As their 
courage lives, there Is sustained her will to 
fight,aggression—whether from without, and 
armed with guns, or tram within, and armed 
with false philosophies. 

Our America will survive only through the 
determination of succeeding generations of 
her people to permit, along her road to 
higher destiny, no meddlesome hitchhikers, 
eager to grab the steering wheel of gov¬ 
ernment end throw away the maps that 
brought her safely where she is today. 

There are among us deluded men who 
teach that we should shackle now, at home, 
that courage which. Inspired by tbS induce¬ 
ments of our open ente^rise, has built that 
tough creative and productive muscle which, 
twice now in less than half a century, has 
helped free men to turn the tide agidnst en¬ 
slaving tyrannies. 

There are among us faltering men who 
teach that the peacetime tasks of our clti- 
Bsni, tomorrow, will sxceed their undowtand- 
ing—and their strength. They plied loc 
acquiescence in their witless plant, hy which 
all citizens would share alike, and sat, wltot 
cake there is—while those among us tklllsd 


in failure mix and hake another batch by 
hlslory*s repeatedly discarded recipes. 

Thus la defined, for our returning cham¬ 
pions. a task no less important>than today's 
defense by them against armed forel^ 
gangsters bent upon destruction of all 
liberty,'Wherever found. 

May the contagious courage of returning 
bearers of the Purple Heart, and of their 
comrades, so Inspire our faltering people as 
to lift them far above the deadly teachings of 
fanatical Impraotlcals. May that same 
courage, by example, set our Nation firmly 
on the road to new and limitless frontiers 
unveiled for us from day to day by patient 
men of science and invention. 

Our debt to you, Stout General, Is meas¬ 
ured not alone In lands reconquered and in 
enemies destroyed. Just as your courage 
and reeourcefulness inspire your soldiers to 
heroic deeds so you, and your companion 
Immortals leading our fight at other battle- 
fronts. lift to new heights the courage of our 
people to achieve all things which strengthen 
our America. 

And may she be full strong to meet that 
sacrificial hour which comes again as there 
is ended, In stupidity and greed of unre¬ 
deemed humanity, the next long armistice. 

May your streng^ endure—and may your 
tribe Increase. 

Jno. W. Anderson. 

Qart, Ind., December 1944. 

STATE-WIDE PLANNING OF VETERANS* 
EDUCATION 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I pre¬ 
sent for printing in the Record and ap¬ 
propriate reference a digest with com¬ 
ments on "Data for State-Wide Planning 
of Veterans* Education,** prepared by 
Ernest V. Hollis at the request of the 
chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

There being no objection, the matter 
was referred to the Committee on Edu¬ 
cation and Labor and ordered to be 
printed In the Record, hs follows; 

VEIVZANB WILL STUDY TO UP-GXAOS 

emplotabujtt 

(A digest with comments on Data for 
State-Wide Planning of Veterans’ Education, 
(United States Office of Education Bulletin 
1945, No. 4, by Ernest V. Hollis), prepared by 
the author at the request of the chairman of 
the Senate Committee on Education and 
Labor. The bulletin is based on data sup¬ 
plied by the War Department and on pub¬ 
lished material from other agencies.) 

Most veterans will want new or better jobs 
when they return to the civilian labor force. 
Fortunately situated men have worked to 
that end while in the armed forces. Many 
of these and their comrades expect to give 
full or part time to preparing for a career 
when they are eligible for benefits under the 
ol bill of rights or Public Law 16. Without 
this aid most veterans would have to return 
to their old jobs or seek one In a labor market 
in which they never had a place and for which 
they likely are not prepared. 

According to the War Manpower Commis¬ 
sion less than one-fourth of the 1,600,000 men 
and women who have been separated from 
the armed forces have returned to their old 
jobs. The proportion Is expected to decline 
as the younger men and women who never 
had a permanent job are demObillBed. In 
fact. It must be remembered, the provision 
in the Selective Service Act which guarantees 
the veteran bis old Job was enacted before we 
entered the war and on the assumption that 
after a year of military training the indi¬ 
vidual would return to civilian life. It would 
be unrealistic to expect ambitious young men 
who had their feet no higher than the first 
rung of the employment ladder when they 
entered the armed forces to return wilUngSy 
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to Jobs sus farm hands, messengers, clerks, 
waiters, filling station attendants, and the 
like. In 4 or 6 years of war many of them 
have attained recognition for the technical 
or leadership qualifications they possess. 
They are, of course, ambitious to have com¬ 
parable status in postwar civilian life and 
many are willing to pay the price in addi¬ 
tional education and training that is required 
for the careers they envision. 

A poll of 20,000 soldiers In every major 
theater of the war, made by the Research 
Branch of the War Department’s Information 
and Education Division, shows two-thirds of 
the white troops have definite plans for a 
better postwar career, and that an additional 
17 percent have tentative plans. About half 
of the Negro troops have definite career plans. 
Immediately or after further education and 
training, it Is estimated that of an expected 
veteran population of fourteen or fifteen mil¬ 
lion men and women approximately a million 
men (7 percent) will enter or return to busi¬ 
ness for themselves, most of them taking ad¬ 
vantage of the loan provision of the GI 
bill of rights; in a like manner, 860.000 men 
(0 percent) plan to own and operate farms. 
In round nvimtacrs. 750.000 (5 percent) say 
they expect to secure or return to Jobs in 
National, i3tate. and local government. The 
nearly four-fifths remaining are planning 
careers in the professions, return to private 
business as employees, and careers in the 
armed forces. 

In preparation for these careers, the Army 
poll Indicates that roughly a million (7 per¬ 
cent) of the fourteen to fifteen million men 
and women mentioned in the preceding para¬ 
graph may be expected to return to school 
and college full time for some period of edu¬ 
cation and training. An additional two and 
a half million (18 percent) servicemen are 
expected to study part time. Age and pre¬ 
vious education are the important consldcr.a- 
tlons In predicting who actually will resume 
formal schooling. Over 90 percent of the men 
who said they definitely plan to return to 
school and college full time were under 25 
years of age, 90 percent had the formal re¬ 
quirements to enter or resume college work, 
93 percent were unmarried. Pour-fifths of 
the men had all three characteristics, and 
all but 3 p'»rcent had at least two of them. 

However, one-third of the men who were 
eligible to return to college said they ex¬ 
pected to take vocational training without 
regard for whether it was college-level work. 
Servicemen who plan to upgrade their em¬ 
ployability through attending school part 
time while holding a Job, follow a different 
pattern from that Just described. Two- 
thirds of this group were under 25 years of 
age and unmarried, and half of them were 
eligible for college work. Two-thirds of those 
eligible for college work said they also in¬ 
tended to take vocational coiirses. 


What would the national education and 
training picture be like if all men and 
women in the armed forces should distribute 
themselves after the fashion of the sample 
of 20,000 men? Even the outline of an an¬ 
swer is of crucial importance to those groups 
In each State who are responsible for plan¬ 
ning education, training, and employment 
for veterans. Moreover. It is a matter of 
concern to all laymen who assume that the 
postwar economic and cultural program of 
the United States will bo infiuenced signifi¬ 
cantly by veterans. 

Through the cooperation of the War De¬ 
partment It has been possible to prepare for 
planning bodies a series of tables that show 
by States and regions the age and education 
of 7,144,401 enlisted men These tablce also 
show the education of 720,193 officers. At 
the end of 1944 the national distribution 
shows 47 percent of the enlisted men were 
20 years of age and older. If they follow 
the sample polled, this group will not furnish 
more than 10 percent of the men who return 
for schooling. Therefore, the nature, s.zc, 
and Incidence of veterans In the school popu¬ 
lation is more likely to be learned from a 
study of the previous education of the 63 
percent 26 years of age and under who. ac¬ 
cording to the poll, are likely to furnish 90 
percent of the men returning for full-time 
schooling and two-thirds of those who ex¬ 
pect to study part time. 

One of the first Jobs of planning groups 
and Interested spectators is to estimate how 
many of the veterans who plan to come back 
lor training will have completed elementary 
school, high school, and college. This will 
need to be done by States as well as for the 
Nation as a whole, because the rcsponEibillty 
for providing education rests with the States 
individually. After that, planners can make 
a calculated guess as to what veteran.? will 
want to study and can begin to develop and 
coordinate facilities for that purpose. Table 
1 (from U. S. Office of Education Bulletin, 
1946, No. 4), which accompanies these com¬ 
ments. shows a considerable variation among 
the States In the proportion of men at the 
several levels of education. Table 2 provides 
a key for estimating the number from each 
category who are likely to want further 
schooling. In general, table 2 shows that up 
to college graduation the more education 
the men had when they entered the Army 
the greater the likelihood of their returning 
to school. It is. of course, recognized that 
academic credit for military coui’scs and ex¬ 
perience will enable many of the men to re¬ 
turn to school at levels higher than their 
prescrvlce formal education indicates. It Is 
als.. probable that a greater percentage than 
is indicated of the men with less than hlgh- 
Bchool education will return to school; men 


at these levels of education often do not make 
up their minds very far in advance of events. 

Once the size and incidence of veteran en¬ 
rollment is foreshadowed, the next Job is 
to make some calculated guesses as to what 
program of studies will be In demand. While 
the educational choices of veterans who have 
already resumed schooling may not be repre¬ 
sentative Oi the choices all veterans will 
make, they at least are straws in the wind. 
According to. reports compiled by the Veter¬ 
ans’ Administration, four-fifths of the men 
receiving educational benefits under the 
OI bill of rights are studying in colleges, 
and one-fifth of them are pursuing voca¬ 
tional courses of less than college grade. 
Approximately one-fifth of the men in college 
are studying an arts and sciences program, 
and four-fifths of them are enrolled in pro¬ 
fessional and technical curricula. The dis¬ 
tribution of men with service-connected dis¬ 
abilities who are being rehabilitated to em¬ 
ployability under the financially more liberal 
provisions of Public Law 16. is not essentially 
different from that of men studying under 
the educational provisions of the OI bill. 

There is a wide variation among the States 
In the proportion of Army personnel they 
have at each of the levels of education al¬ 
ready mentioned. The variations shown in 
table 1 are. of course, due largely to the 
quality and variety of educational oppor¬ 
tunities the States were able to provide for 
their youth in the decade before the out¬ 
break of World War II. No Judgment should 
be entered against a State or invidious com¬ 
parison be made without taking into ac¬ 
count relative financial ability to provide 
education and the effort made to do so. For 
example, It Is not very meaningful to say 
that California has done a better Job than 
MisBlsBlppl of educating its soldiers—unless 
It is also shown that its relative taxable 
wealth is so much greater that with one- 
third less tax rate It each year collects $122 
per child 5-17 years of age as compared to 
$24 per child In MisslBslppl. The real marvel 
may be that Mississippi has done so much 
with BO little. 

In planning for the education and train¬ 
ing of veterans it must never be forgotten 
that while the Fedeial Oovernment pays the 
bill of the individual veteran, each State is 
responsible for the quality and variety of 
schooling provided within its borders. Avail¬ 
able Information indicates that each Slate 
may expect to provide programs for the ntmi- 
ber of men it sent to the armed forces, and 
of a level and variety suited to their civic 
and vocational needs. Polls Indicate that 
each State may expect at least 80 percent 
of its native sons to return home for educa¬ 
tion and employment, and that States with 
superior opportunities may expect up to one- 
fifth more veterans than they sent into the 
armed forces. 


Tablb 1.^Distribution of Army enlisted men to show the educational level of men 25 years of age and under ^ 






Number and percent of enlisted men 25 years and under at four educational levels 

Etate, by region 

Total 

Percent 
26 and 
over 

Percent 
25 and 
under 

Total 

Grades 1-8 

It 2, 3 years of bigb 
school 

4 years of hlgl) school 
and 1, 2, 3 years of 
college 

4 years of college 
and up 






Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

1 

2 

8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

e 

10 

11 

12 

13 

Continental United States. 

7,144,401 

47.0 

53.0 

3,780,546 

800,127 

23.7 

1,233,304 

32.6 

1,551,800 

41.0 

105,814 

2.8 

Now England: 

Maine ..._..............__ 

48,130 

47. R 

62.2 

22,400 

12,721 

6,423 

28.5 

7,020 

3,023 

35.2 

28.5 

27.2 

85.6 
47.8 

r 87.0 

8,044 

5,851 

3,098 

40.560 

6,882 

24,130 

35.8 
40.0 

48.8 
44.2 

80.5 

43.6 

113 

.5 

Knw Hampahlre__ 

23,031 

46.8 

63.2 

8,004 

24.8 

202 

2,149 


Vermont____ 

16,300 

50.0 

60.0 

8,104 
112,187 

1,760 

21.6 

2,234 

39,761 

0,128 

20,466 


MnflKAGhuaetta__... 

227,800 

50.8 

40.2 

20,667 

18.4 


Kbode lalaiid___.......... 

89,204 

104,672 

K? 

40.2 

10,271 

55,871 

8,702 

19.7 


0 21 

Cnnnneiiniil__ 

17.1 

52.0 

0,480 

17.1 

if ^0 


Middle AtlAnlio: 

New York _......... 

807,187 

52.8 1 

47.T 

40.0 

65.0 

885,228 

120,780 

48,008 

12.5 

152,720 

40,541 

110,764 

89.7 

173,474 

58,618 

46.0 

10.022 

2.8 

New Jersey_...... 

262,128 

60.5 

8^740 

18.3 

38.2 

4j« o 

AA Q 

5,'072 

m 

T 

reiuisylvatlia. 

506,106 

44*1 1 

833,888 

61,114 

18.4 

35.0 

140,788 




>CorapIlod from data supplied by The Adjutant General of the Army, 
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Table l.^Diatritiution of Army enlisted men to show the educational level of men 25 yean of age and tind€r-<k>ntlnued 


Number and percent of enlisted men 2S Tears and under at four educational levels 





East North Central; 

Ohio. 

Indiana. 

Illinois. 

Miofaigan. 

Wisoonsin. 

West North Central: 

Minnesota. 

lowo. 

Missouri; 

While. 

Negro. 

North Dakota. 

South Dakota,. 

Nebraska. 

Kansas .. 

South Atlantic: 

Delaware: 

White. 

Negro. 

Maryland: 

White. 

Negro. 

District of Columbia; 

White. 

Neirro. 

Vir^nia; 

White. 

Negro.. 

West Virplnfa* 

White.. 

Negro.. 

North Carolina: 

White.. 

Negro.. 

South Carolina; 

White... 

Negro.. 

Qoorgia: 

White. 

Negro. 

Florida' 

White.. 

Negro. 

East South Ccninii: 
Kentucky: 

White. 

Negro. 

Tennessei': 

White. 

Noaro. 

Alabama: 

White..«. 

Negro. 

Miaabwippi: 

White. 

Negro. 

West South Central: 
Arkansas: 

White. 

Negro. 

Louisiana: 

White—. 

Negro. 

Oklahoma: 

White—. 

Negro. 

Texas; 

White. 

Negro. 

Mountain: 

Montana.. 

Idaho. 

Wyoming. 

Colomdo. 

New Mexico. 

Arixona. 

Utah. 

Nevada. 

PacitH- 

Washington—. 

Oregon,... 

California.... 
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Percent amoiv man who have— 


Plans 

Grade school 1-8 

1 High school 

Collei!e 

1, 2,3 years 

4yean 

1, 2,3 years 

4 years and over 

Negro 

1 White 

1 

Negro 

White 

Negro 

White 

Negro 

White 

Negro 

White 

1 

2 

s 

4 

B 

6 


8 

9 

10 

1 

Plans for fuIMime sobool: 

Definita.,. 

Tentative.,. 

Flans for part-time school: 

Would prefer full-time school, but planning 

part-time only. 

Want part-time school only. 

No plans for further education. 

Total. 

1 

0.4 

1.8 

3.6 

8.8 

86.6 

3.6 

6.6 

10.8 
22.7 1 
67.3 

B 

B 

10.9 

10.7 

10.8 
19.0 
48.6 

1 

26.0 

10.6 

10.0 

18.8 

84.2 

26.6 1 
6.9 

j 

8.6 1 
10.6 1 

48.4 

16.0 

10.0 

13.6 

16.4 

39.1 

6.8 

6.« 

9.1 

9.6 

68.8 

lUO.O 


mg 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 


> Reproduced from Report No. B-133. Post-War Educational Plans for Soldiers, Army Service Forces 1944. 


DEPORTATION OF HARRY BRIDOSS ^ 

Mr. 'ATILLIS. Mr. President, several 
weeks ago I made an address before the 
Senate on the subject of the deportation 
of Harry Bridges. I desire to have In¬ 
serted at this point in the Record, as a 
part of my remarks, a letter which I re¬ 
ceived from a longshoreman at Long 
Beach, Calif., touching upon this sub¬ 
ject. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

See where you attacked Harry Bridges. 
You are right. I am a longshoreman, but 
I also have two sons in the service, one In 
the Navy In the Pacinc and one in Europe 
with Patton. 1 want to get the goods to 
them. Bridges got a rule which limits a load 
on a sling board to 2,100 pounds. That Is 
what is called the Pacific-coast agreement 
with employers. He calls it safety, but It Is 
not that. It Is slow-down that we were 
taught before the war. There are many other 
■low-down practices. We can lift only 2,100 
pounds but soldier gangs working the same 
equipment pick up 4,600 pounds and I know 
the Army wouldn’t do anything unsafe with 
them. This is pure bosh. It seems If 
Bridges wants to be so patriotic as he pre¬ 
tends he would enter into an agreement with 
the employers for the duration of the war 
to lift more on the pallets and to discon¬ 
tinue other slow-down methods under the 
agreement. The agreement Is all we bear 
about in the union hall and other places. 
It makes me sick just as It does every water¬ 
front worker with a son, brother, or father 
out there battling. We are for getting the 
goods to them and getting it there fast. 
Thanks for calling attention to this very 
bad situation. 1 wish 1 could sign my name 
but If I did the union officials would hound 
me to eternity 1 wouldn’t get anything but 
crap jobs and would be put in a crap gang. 
They have their ways. I think those In the 
water-front work here are just about even 
for and against Bridges. All the commies 
are for him though and that Is about one 
out of three in the union. Then the paid 
offloials are for him. But not the men with 
interest in servicemen. Why doesn’t he agree 
to oall off load-limit during the war If he is 
trying to do best for our boys? That’s a 
shame, and Z know it, for I lift them measly 
loads every day and if you get a pound more 
on there you are skinned for breaking the 
agreement. Yet the soldier gangs come right 
behind us and put on twice as much on one 
pallet load. 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR BAILEY AT COM- 
KlENOEklENT OF MER EDITH COLLEOE, 
JUNE 8. 1940 

[Mr. HOEY asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Rzcord an address de¬ 
livered by Senator Bailit at the commence¬ 
ment exercies at Meredith College, Raleigh, 
N. C., June 3. 1940, which appears in the 
Appendix.] 

THE LIGHT METALS INDUSTRY IN THE 
WEST-ADDRESS BY THE GOVERNOR OF 
OREGON 

[Mr. MORSE asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Rbcohd an address en¬ 
titled “The light Metals Industry in the 
West," delivered by Governor Earl Snell, of 
Oregon, at the Western Governors’ confer¬ 
ence, at Reno, Nev., on April 20, 1045, which 
appears In the Appendix.) 

ERNIE PYLE—ADDRESS BY WILLIAM E. 

[Mr. WILLIS asked and obtained leave to 
have printed In the Record a memorial ad¬ 
dress on the late Ernie Pyle, delivered by 
William E. Kelleher at a memorial service 
held at Albuquerque, N. Mes., on May 13, 
1940, which appears in the Appendix.) 

PRAYER OP THANKSGIVINO ON NATIONAL 
PRAYER DAY BY ARCHBISHOP FRANCIS 
J. SPELLMAN 

[Mr. WAGNER asked and obtained leave 
to have printed In the Record a Prayer of 
Thanksgiving After Victory, offered by Arch¬ 
bishop Francis J. Spellman at St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral, New York, May 13, 1946, National 
Prayer Day, which appears In the Appendix.] 

POSTWAR ECONOMIC PLANNING—^FULL 

employment 

[Mr. THOMAS of Utah asked and dbtained 
leave to have printed in the RiooiD a memo¬ 
randum prepared by the Department of Com¬ 
merce on the developments in Canada with 
respect to postwar fuU employment, which 
appears In the Appendix.] 

RACIAL DISCRIMINATZON8 IN GOVERN¬ 
MENT POLICY IN I'OREiaN COUNTRIES 
[Mr. THOMAS of Utah asked and obtained 
leave to have printed In the BnooiD the out¬ 
line of contents and an abstract of the report 
prepared by the Legislative Refetenee Service 
on Racial Discriminations and Governmental 
Policy in Foreign Oountales, vhloh iq^pear in 
the Appendix.] 


DATA FOR STATE-WIDE PLANNING OF 
VETERANS’ EDUCATION 

[Mr. THOMAS of Utah asked and Obtained 
leave to have printed In the Ricoxd excerpts 
from Education Bulletin 4 of the Office of 
Education entitled “Data for State-Wide 
Planning of Veterans’ Education,’’ and com¬ 
ments thereon by Dr. Ernest V. Hollis, who 
prepared the report, which appear in the 
Appendix.] 

ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY AND POWER 
DEVELOPMENT 

[Mr. AIKEN asked and obtained leave to 
have printed In the Record an article entitled 
“Union Council Backing Seaway—^Philadel¬ 
phia (Pa.) Labor Group Asks CIO to Make 
Fight for Project Developments,’’ published 
In the Watertown (N. Y.) Times of May 11, 
1946. which appears in the Appendix.) 

ATTITUDE OF THE SOUTH ON THE 

FEPC BILL—ARTICLE BY THURMAN 

SENSING 

[Mr. BILBO asked and obtained leave to 
have printed In the B xcx>rd an article on the 
subject of the FHPC entitled “The South 
Takes a Stand,’’ by Thurman Sensing, which 
appears In the Appendix.) 

CABINET GHANGES—EDITORIAL 
COMMENT 

[BAr. HATCH asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Record editorials com¬ 
menting on recent changes In the President’s 
Cabinet, published in the Washington News, 
the Washington St^, the Washington Post, 
and the Baltimore Sun, which appear In the 
Appendix.) 

CENSORSHIP OF NEWS PUBLISHED IN 

GERMANY—ARTICLE BY JOHN W. HILL¬ 
MAN 

[Mr. WILLIS asked and obtained leave to 
have printed In the Record an article relative 
to the censorship of news in Germany, writ¬ 
ten by John W. Hillman and published in the 
Indianapolis Times, which appears in the 
Appendix.] 

LEAVES OF ABSENCE 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may be ex- 
cused for most of the session today to 
enable me to keep a speaking engage¬ 
ment in New York. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With¬ 
out objection, the request is granted. 
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Mr. MUHDOCK. Mr. President, be¬ 
ginning Monday of the coining week a 
subcommittee of the Committee on Pub¬ 
lic Lands and Surveys will hold hearings 
at Salt Lake City. I am a member of 
that subcmnmittee. It is quite urgent 
that I attend the hearing Therefore, 
I ask unanimous consent to be excused 
from attendance on the Senate during 
the period when the hearing will be held. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 

their objection? The Chair hears none, 
and consent is granted. 

Mr. QUPPEY. Mr. President. I ask 
consent of the Senate to be absent next 
week. 1 shall be away on business, but, 
at my own expense. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 

there objection? The Chair hears none, 
and consent is granted. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President. I ask 

unanimous consent to be absent from the 
Senate on a trip to Europe which is to 
be taken by certain members of the sub¬ 
committee on the War Department of 
the Appropriations Committee, of which 
I am a member. I am uncertain how 
many dasrs the trip will require. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 

their objection to the request of the Sen¬ 
ator from Kansas? The Chair hears 
none, and the request is granted. 
CONGRESSIONAL EXPENSE ALLOWANCE 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Morn¬ 
ing bu sines s is concluded. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President. I under¬ 
stand that this afternoon the Senate will 
take up for consideration House bill 3109, 
and on page 2 thereof Is found an amai^d- 
ment proposed by the Senate Committee 
on Appropriations. I shall have to be 
absent from the Senate a part of the time 
today, and therefore refer to the matter 
now. 

The issue before the Senate is raised 
by the amendment of the Senate Com¬ 
mittee on Appropriations to which 1 have 
referred, as well as by House bill 3109 
itself, providing for a $2,500 tax-exempt 
expense allowance for Senators and 
Representatives. 

The issue Is a simple one. Should 
there be added to the compensatoa whidu 
each Senator and Representative re¬ 
ceives an additional amount of $2A00 per 
annum? 

The arguments for the measure, as 
they have already been stated in the 
House debate, are briefly as follows: 

First Each Representative and Sen¬ 
ator pays out of his own salary a consid¬ 
erable amount of money for expenses 
which, if he were in private bu^ness or 
in any other public position, he would 
be allowed to take credit for Us his in¬ 
come-tax return. 

Second. Each is required to bear the 
expense incident to maintaining two 
homes. Until the last 6 or 7 years, a 
Representative or Senator would mmd a 
iPSat deal of his time at home, because 
ORRress would only remain in seBsioii 
eSdMPi to e months. But now he is away 
from his borne the entire year, with the 
rasdRtlMitJie Is put to large additional 
travel Je i Et i niie and the maintenance of 
two homes. 

Third. As has-already been Indicated, 
men in busUie|i, when they are away 


frcsn home, have their expenses paid. 
This is true also of Government offlcials 
who travel on Government business. 
Their transportation, hotel bills, and 
other necessary expenses are paid. 
This also applies to Army officers and 
Navy officers when th^r travel on Gov¬ 
ernment business. They receive sub¬ 
sistence and other expense allowances. 
Practically every Governor and mayor 
likewise has an expense accotmt when he 
is looking after public business. 

Fourth. In the office, any businessman 
or Government official, except a Repre¬ 
sentative or Senator, can charge tele- . 
phone calls to his ekpense account. A 
Senator has the right of only 10 long dis¬ 
tance calls a month. This provision for 
10 calls only went Into effect in July 
1944. 

Fifth. Since businessmen have had to 
come to Washington during the war 
period, every Senator and Representa¬ 
tive is called upon to entertain his con¬ 
stituents in the dining rooms of the re¬ 
spective Houses. This amounts to no 
inconsiderable amount in a year's time. 
In business this would be a deductible 
expense, and it is really part of the serv¬ 
ice that the Senator and Representative 
renders to his district and his constitu¬ 
ency. In fact, during the luncheon hour, 
the constituent is given an opportunity 
to air his problem with his Representa¬ 
tive. 

Sixth. Because of the above, it is con¬ 
tended that the $2,500 provided for In 
this bill is not a salary increase, but 
rather an appropriate provision for 
those expenses incidental to the service 
rendered by a Representative and Sen¬ 
ator. 

Over against these arguments in fa¬ 
vor of the bill, it has b^ clearly con¬ 
tended that: 

First. This is a very inappropriate 
time for such a measure. We are at war 
and passage of this bill would only in¬ 
crease (he pressure for wage Increaees 
of every group which feels that it is not 
adequately paid. Moreover, the pro¬ 
posed 25-percent increase, if it be con¬ 
sidered a salary increase, is larger than 
that authorised under the Little Steel 
formula. 

For some years pest, we have been 
trying to avoid Inflation. We have 
placed ceilings on iktfHmodity prices and 
wages. The danger of inflation is great¬ 
er now than ever and we ^fliould not join 
in the slightest degree hi any move that 
wouMbrmktheUtUe atteelfoniittla. If 
we vote this sum, what ariument have 
we in the locker to meet the wxgtmmt 
of certain labor groups lor Increased 
wages? 

Shortly, we will be called Upon to pass 
upon the extension of the Wmmwm r 
Price Control Act. Fbntty as (Diet act 
has been administered la mow direc¬ 
tions, it seems to be the consensus among 
the Members that to repeal it now isiN4fl 
open the floodgates. What is astded 
ihtre is competaiit a dminiRga to^ Jiot 
so much at the top as In the vaitoas dl^ 
visions and subdivisions, lyiknir kiilirtirtt 
of square pegs in round holes kk this 
great agency have come to tibe atten** 
tion of every Senator. 


But although fniusUoe has been done 
on occasions, everyone seems to sense 
the imperative need to hold the general 
hne. Doesn't that same argument apply 
to this matter now before us? With 
the war only half over, should we not 
resist every pressure which would make 
for higher prices and higher wages? 

1 fought last year to get the Con¬ 
gress to pass a bill that would permit 
salary increases to the white-collar 
workers where the workers and the em¬ 
ployer could agree, when the increase 
would not Involve wages higher than 
$37.50 a week. .The Senate passed that 
bill but the House turned it down. 1 
cannot see how Congress can Increase 
its own salary and not do likewise with 
the white-collar worker. It is the func¬ 
tion of Congress to help hold the hne. 
This sum ot $1,642,500, vdiile inconse¬ 
quential in amount to the total appro¬ 
priations. does, in my opinion, make a 
breach of more significance than the 
sum Involved. 

Second. With our national debt ap¬ 
proaching $300,000,000,000, should we not 
be thinking of cutting corners wherever 
we can? This proposal would increase 
governmental overhead by only $1,642,- 
500, but should we not make every at¬ 
tempt, however small, to curtail nonwar 
appropriations? 

Third. In Wisconsin and other States 
there is a constitutional prcdiibltlon 
against increasing (and that means di¬ 
rectly or indirectly) the compensation 
paid to members of the State legisla¬ 
ture. 

Fourth. Our United States Constitu¬ 
tion wisely provides that the President's 
compensation "shall neither be increased 
nor diminished during the period for 
which he shall have been elected." 
Should not this provision apply In spirit 
to our Congress? As it now stands, the 
proposal would make the expense allow¬ 
ance retroactive to January 1945. 

Fifth. This Is not a matter of urgency 
and should be referred to the Joint Com¬ 
mittee on Congressional Reorganization 
to take up. 

Sixth. The argument has been ad¬ 
vanced in support of this tax-free aUow- 
ance that in 1929 a married person hav¬ 
ing a salary Of $10,900 and one depend¬ 
ent, paid a tax of $416. Now on the 
same salary, be pays a tax of $2,S85—an 
increased tax voted by the Congress. 
This is not a valid argument for the 
expense increase. We all recognize the 
enormous financial obligations that have 
been placed on our Treasury because of 
the war. These obUgatlOBs have re¬ 
quired higher taxes to meet thm. 

Blr. President, when I ran for office 
and was reelected last fall, after almost 
6 years in Washington, 2 had full know¬ 
ledge of the Rtuation, the amount of in¬ 
come tax 1 would pay, the sums that I 
would have to expend for travel, living 
expenses, and so forth, In Washington; 
the cost resulting from entertaining my 
constituents, and the maintenance of 
two ho m es one in Wtseonsitt and one 
in the Distrlet of CMuntUa. I reahied 
that if I had to educate my dfildren, I 
could not have made ends meet en a 
Senator's salary. Rut I ran for rsblee- 
tion, knowing all those facts. I was re- 
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elected, and I do not feel that I can, 
under the present circumstances, vote for 
any direct or indirect increase of my 
compensation as Senator. 

Therefore, I shall vote against the 
amendment reported by the committee. 
DATS FOR COMMENCEMENT OF HEAR- 

INOS AND TIME UMIT FOR REPORT 

ON MISSOTOI VALLEY AUTHORITY 

BILL 

Mr. BILBO obtained the floor. 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me, so that I may 
undertake to correct the Record in one 
respect. 

Mr. BILBO. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. OVERTON. The other day, Mr. 
President, I requested unanimous con¬ 
sent to abrogate the /ule in reference 
to the time limit which was placed upon 
consideration of the Missouri Valley Au¬ 
thority bill by the Committee on Irri¬ 
gation and Reclamation. I find that 
although I proposed the unanimous- 
consent request, no action was taken 
upon it. I think that was due to the 
fact that I was interioipted by a num¬ 
ber of Senators who desired informa¬ 
tion, and unfortunately the Chair did 
not ask whether there was objection. 
So the request was not agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does 
the Senator desire that the permanent 
Record be corrected? 

Mr. OVERTON. I desire to propose 
another request, which I think will bet¬ 
ter cover the subject matter. 

Mr. President, I propose the follow¬ 
ing unanimous-consent request: With 
respect to Senate bill 555, to provide 
for a Missouri Valley Authority, I ask 
unanimous consent that the provision 
in Senate Resolution 97, agreed to on 
March 15, 1945, requiring, in effect, that 
the Committee on Irrigation and Rec¬ 
lamation shall report on said bill within 
60 days from the date of its reference 
to said committee, be abrogated. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection? The Chair hears none. 
Without objection- 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, 1 should 
like to ask a question. When would the 
hearings be held and a report*be made? 

Mr. OVERTON. The author of the 
bill said that when he returned from 
Montana, which would be about the 
middle of June, he and I would confer 
with regard to the matter and under¬ 
take to fix a time for hearings on the bill. 

Mr. LANGER. Was it the plan to 
have the matter go over for the summer? 

Mr. OVERTON. There was no plan 
whatever. The Senator from Montana 
desired that there be a postponement 
of the consideration of the bill by the 
Committee on Irrigation and Reclama¬ 
tion. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the unanimous-con¬ 
sent request of the Senator from Lou¬ 
isiana? 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I object. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Ob¬ 
jection is heard. 

Mr. OVERTON. Then. Mr. President, 
X notify everyone concerned beginning on 
June 4, 1945, hearings will be held by a 
subcommittee of the Committee on Irrl* 
gation and Reclamation on the proposed 


Missouri Valley Authority. All witnesses, 
Including the Governors of the various 
States who may be interested, must be 
present on that date in order to be heard. 

Mr. LANGER. Very well. 

Mr. OVERTON. The author of the bill 
will be absent when the hearings are 
held. I regret it very much. I have en¬ 
deavored to extend to him the courtesy 
for which he asked, and I regret that the 
Senator from North Dakota is taking the 
position which he has assumed. 

Mr. OVERTON subsequently said: Mr. 
President, I rose to make a motion to 
take up a bill, but before doing so I de¬ 
sire to withdraw the announcement I 
previously made that on June 4 the Com¬ 
mittee on Irrigation and Reclamation 
will begin the conduct of hearings on the 
Missouri Valley Authority. I am ad¬ 
vised by the Journal clerk that the unan¬ 
imous-consent request was granted on 
Monday last, and that it is not necessary 
that it should appear in the Record. Of 
course, the entry in the Journal has 
precedence over any omission in the 
Record. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Chair has a copy of the Journal before 
him, and will say that that statement is 
correct. 

Mr. OVERTON. So then it is under¬ 
stood that the hearings will not be con¬ 
ducted beginning June 4. I will state for 
the benefit of Senators who are inter¬ 
ested that the hearings will be held at 
some later date which may hereafter be 
agreed upon between the able Senator 
from Montana CMr. Murray] and my¬ 
self. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, a par¬ 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. LANGER, Do I correctly under¬ 
stand that the ruling was that unani¬ 
mous consent was granted? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Unan¬ 
imous consent was granted on last Mon¬ 
day. 

TIME LIMIT TO REPORT ON SAVANNAH 
VALLEY AUTHORITY BILL 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, these 
authority bills are so tangled up with re¬ 
quirements as to time limit on filing re¬ 
ports that it is utterly impossible for 
them all to be considered simultaneously. 
I find it necessary to make another 
unanimous consent request with refer¬ 
ence to the Savannah Valley Authority. 

I ask unanimous consent that the time 
limit fixed heretofore by unanimous con¬ 
sent for the report on Senate bill 737, to 
establish a Savannah Valley Authority, 
be abrogated. That is the bill in which 
the Junior Senator from Georgia [Mr, 
Russell] and the Senator from South 
Carolina are interested. I have under¬ 
stood from them that there will be no 
objection to the request. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Chair is Informed that a similar unani¬ 
mous request was made a few days ago, 
and granted. 

Mr. OVERTON. The request was not 
in the precise language of the present 
request. It was that the hearings on 
the bill be ix)stponed. 1 am now asking 
consent that the thne limit’ on filing a 
report, as fixed heretofore' by unanimous 
consent, be abrogated. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the unanimous-con¬ 
sent request of the Senator from Louis¬ 
iana? The Chair hears none, and It is 
so ordered. 

PROPOSED PERMANENT FAIR EMPLOY¬ 
MENT PRACTICE COMMISSION 

Mr. BILBO. Mr. President, a few days 
ago I read into the Record correspond¬ 
ence between the Reverend Louis L. Scott 
of Savannah, Ga., and myself. In that 
connection I wish to read a letter which I 
have Just received from him together 
with a letter which he directed to the 
Manuscript, post office box 6666, Wash¬ 
ington, D. C. The first letter to which I 
have referred is as follows: 

Senator Thtodobc Q. Bilbo, 

United States Senate Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: Enclosed herewith is a copy of a 
letter I am today sending to a Negro paper 
known as the Manuscript. Under its May 
14 Issue, it took exceptions to my letter sent 
you. and of which you read Into the Senate 
Record. I do appreciate your doing that, 
for every truth, causes Just such reaction, but 
this is no reason to let up, and believe me. I 
shall never do so until our aims are accom¬ 
plished. I have received many letters of 
congratulation for my position. Therefore, 
again 1 want to thank you. 

Very truly yours, 

Lewis L. Scott. 

The second letter which I wish to read 
Into the Record is as follows: 

Savannah, Qa., May 1$, 1945. 
The Manuscmpt. 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Editors: The immortal Wendell Phil¬ 
lips In hla tribute to the gallantry ol the great 
statesman and soldier, Toulssant L’Ouverture, 
had this to say: “You think me a fanatic to¬ 
night, for you read history, not with your eyes, 
but with your prejudices." If Phillips lived 
today and knew the facts, all the facts about 
which your Manuscript so miserably distorted, 
he would have said again, "• • • you 

read • • • not with your eyes, but with 
your prejudices." For It la very obvious you 
have never seen the speech of Senator 
Bilbo, and It is a certainty you have never 
read it. Why not read it? 

There never has been a measure proposed 
in the United States Congress to send Ne¬ 
groes back to Africa or anywhere else. 1 can 
see surprise register on your face. You did 
not know that. Negroes bom or naturalized 
In the United States are citizens and are not 
subject to be "sent" anywhere, and are as 
much so as the Hon. Thbodore O. Bilbo, 
who knows this as well as any person alive. 
If you don’t know the facts relative to this 
proposed measure, you have only to ask me. 
I have them before me. and will send them 
to you at once, for you do need them. 

Your article dares take issue with me on 
what I said, you simply starts and stops, 
calling names, I would ask an apqlogy, when 
you say 1 am a Quisling, but I am too sure 
you don’t know the meaning of the word. 
If taking the position that Africa should be 
in the hands of Negroes, from one side to the 
other, and from top to bottom, makes me a 
Quisling, then you do me honor by calling 
me such. In that sense George Washington, 
Abraham Lincoln, Booker T. Washington, 
and Franklin D. Roosevelt were the greatest 
of Quisiinga, for they, too, believed in liberty 
and Independence for all people. 

Too many Negroes are di'eamers and wish¬ 
ful thinkers, and unfortunately some of 
them operate what we are to understand is 
theP "nreas," where they are In position to 
broadcast their distortions and inconsisten¬ 
cies to Negro children and their parents who 
are too busy to study and know the whole 
truth beyond what they read. The freedom 
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of apetch and praaa are privilege* which can 
prove themselves equally as dangerous, for 
they may misguide thousands. 

Your Manuscript, In Its reference to me. 
concludes by saying that Senator Bilb o uy d 
my letter In his argument against the FEPC, 
and then you further say that I was 
*‘trlcked** by the Senator in his revealing the 
contents of my l^ter on the floor of the 
Senate. What doubtleas stirred your “fun¬ 
gus” was the fact that Senator bilbo op¬ 
posed the FEPO, and, of course, my letter 
was merely an Incident. I would say, “You 
know,* but that would be an error, for you 
dont know; therefore I shall tell you. 

This is the opinion of the Reverend 
Bcott, of Savannah, Ga.. who is one of 
the leading Negro preachers of the South. 
His letter continues; 

Th^ FEPC is a meaningless gesture on the 
part of a few politicians to divert the atten¬ 
tion of Negroes from their basic needs, and 
the most good It will ever do is give a few 
dollars out to those who run around the 
country and talk about It. It Is as Unpracti¬ 
cal as perpetual motion, and as long as It is 
olive and wherever It Is alive it will always 
provoke the race question, and introduce race 
consciousness and embitter the otherwise 
good relationship that could exist. If I had 
known Senator Bilbo desired to use my letter 
in hie fight against this measure I would have 
made It stronger, and may do so yet. 

The race question is as deep rooted In this 
country as cancer, and any M. D. will teU 
you that annolntlng the spot with vaseline 
and covering It with a cle an c loth wi ll not 
cure It. So bring out your FBPC, your PSFC, 
or whatever you may wish It to be called, and 
the problem will remain • * • until 

the condition Is struck at its source. 

I dose with an analysis of the proceedings 
In question occurring in the Senate relative 
to Senator Tbkodobx O. Bilbo's ^>eech and 
proposed measure on April M, 1889. It Is 
headed “Voluntary resettlement oi American 
Negroes In Africa.” and after quoting Abra¬ 
ham Lincoln who said. • • favorable 

to our interest to transfer the African to his 
native clime.” 

Here I desire to digress to remark that 
there are not many people who know 
that when Abraham Lincoln wrote the 
Emancipation Proclamation he made a 
part of It the proposition to resettle the 
Negro In some country other than the 
United States. That part of the procla¬ 
mation is forgotten: 

Then the speech gave vivid reasons and 
manner by which this may he done, leaving 
the matter of the Hegroee* transfer to him 
and placing the burden of making the Negro 
secure in his native land upon the shoul¬ 
ders of the United States Oovemment. Sup¬ 
pose the Big Three placed Africa in Its en¬ 
tirety in the hands of Negroes; and Africa 
with all of its natural resources were placed 
under the direct eupervlelon of Negroes, with 
the necessary help toward making that coun¬ 
try into what It can and should he, coming 
from the great powers of the earth. Did you 
not know, with an educational program 
throughout that country with Its vast mil- 
llons of hiunan beings, that Africa could and 
would rank among the leading powers of the 
earth? Then our position all over the earth 
would be different. Nation would dare not 
asks laws and ordinances denying ut of 
ecttain rights because we were Negroee, for 
wa WUUld be in poeltlon to retsllate in kind. 

Ikwdr a w e a and poverty will forever be the 
object oC iHva^eet. A good mustratlon 
cemee IMi Maalty. A Negro woman known 
for yaaiB as Mandy** was called tme 

by everybody* wMb and colored, with no 
dlMpeet to ber, Mr husband was acciden¬ 
tally killed and tha oofnpany lettltd with ber 
lor 88/100. No sooner had tme ioimmMoo. 


gotten out before en automobile sal s e m au 
went out to see her. But not ones in the 
coutse of hie sales talk did he oaU bar ”Aunt 
Mandy,” but liwtead ”]in. Johnson,'* to 
which she replied, "Just llstan at my money 
talk.” 

No, Senator Bnno haa not proposed send¬ 
ing Negroes back to Africa, nor have I pledged 
my help In doing so, but remember this: As 
Icmg at one people or nation hat that which 
belongs to another, the world will never be 
at peace. But mhm India shall be given 
back to the Indians, and China to the Chi¬ 
nese, and last hut not least, Africa to the 
Negroes, then, and not until then, shall the 
"lamb and the- lion lie down together,” and 
a little child can lead them. 

Now. If Manuscript is honest, it will re¬ 
tract what It has said of me. In which case 
I shall appreciate receiving e copy. 

Very truly yours, 

Rev. L. Llxwxlltn Scott. 

Mr. President. I desire to make a brief 
observation In connection with this ex¬ 
cellent contribution by the Reverend L. 
Llewellyn Scott, 

1 have been accused of injecting the 
question of race relations into public 
discussions at a time when our country 
Is at war. I think my cf^leagues will 
appreciate the fact that I have enough 
of genuine American patriotism not to 
want to do ansrthing that would detract 
from or lessen our efforts to bring to a 
successful conclusion the second part of 
this World War; but I have been forced 
to do what I have done because it is evi¬ 
dent to any observant mind that the 
principal minority group In this coun¬ 
try—the Negroes—and I sometimes 
think there arc a few other groups Join¬ 
ing hands with them—are seeking to 
take advantage of the war situation to 
try to force upon the Congress and to 
propagandise through the press, over 
the radio, and on the hustings every¬ 
where, ideas and conceptions which are 
utterly foreign to the people whom I 
represent In part on the floor of the 
United States Senate. So I have been 
compelled to speak out my opposition, 
even if we are in a war. They propose to 
take advaxitage of the situation. Porln- 
sta nce, t hey demand the enactment of 
the FEPC tegJalation. We all know that 
that is s pon w ed by minority groups, 
and largely by the Negro group, and it 
is sponsored for no other purpose on 
earth except to destroy what they are 
pleased to call disertmtnation, because 
it is the philosophy, it is the contention 
of all the Intdligentsia among the Ne¬ 
groes of the United Slates that any 
form, kind, or suggesUon of segregation 
is dtscrimlnatlon. There never was a 
greater mistake made m a gieater un¬ 
truth uttered than to say that segrega¬ 
tion is discrimination. If segregation is 
discrlmixfation, we Democrats on this 
side of the aisle are guiRy of dlserimlng- 
tlon, because we ask the-^gentlenwn rep¬ 
resenting the Republican Party to att oh 
the othe.* side. They are segwated on 
the other side. That is not ditciiiiiliia- 
tion. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, Will the 
Senator yield? 

The FRESIDENT pro tempore. Does 
the Senater from Mississippi yifild to the 
Senator from New Mexico? 

Mr. BILBO. I yield. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. With due respe ct to^ 
the merits or demerits eff the FEPC bfll. 


pdlitical thought is largely motivated 
and political action is taken by political 
partj^. If the question of a Fair Em¬ 
ployment Practiee Committee Were not 
a matter that dbserved attention, why 
was it that the two major political par¬ 
ties, the RepubUcans at their convention 
in C^iicago, and the Democrats at their 
convention in Chicago, declared them¬ 
selves in favor, and both Presidential 
candidates spoke in favor of a perman¬ 
ent Fair Employment Practice Commit¬ 
tee. Can the Senator tell us that? 

Mr. BILBO. 1 shall be glad to answer 
the question. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Or was it a question of 
political expediency? 

Mr. BILBO. I shall be glad to answer 
the question; but I am suiprised that 
the Senator should ask such a simple 
question, because we all understood and 
we all understand now, indeed we know, 
that this kind of legislation, un-Ameri¬ 
can, unconstitutional, violative of every 
concept of the American way of life, 
legislation which is destined to bring 
almost a revolution in this country, was 
sponsored both by my party and by the 
other party and is being advocated today 
by Senators on this side of the Chamber 
and possibly on the other side for no 
other purpose except to satisfy the pres¬ 
sure of a group whose votes they want 
in the elections, just as has always been 
the case of political parties. Delegations 
representing these minority groups were 
there, demanding that the parties do 
something about discrimination. 

Bfr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Soxator yield? 

Mr. BILBO. I yield. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Of course, I do not 
doubt the sincerity of purpose behind the 
answer of the Senator from Missis- 
sipp i. . 

Mr. BUBO. The Senator from New 
Mexico knows it is true. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. No; I do not know 
whether it is true or not. 

Mr. BUBO. Some people hesitate to 
admit the truth . 

Mr. CBtAVEZ. No; I have too much 
faith in t^e integrity of the Democratic 
Party to feel that the Senator might be 
correct. 

Mr. BILBO. I will say that I have 
faith enough in the Democratic Party, 
in its ability and sagacity and ingenuity, 
to believe that it would put in the plat¬ 
form things which will appeal to the 
voters of the country; and that is what 
they were doing, 

Mr. CHAVB2. I disagree wHh the 
Senator. X do not think that the Demo¬ 
cratic Party and 1 do not believe that the 
Republican Party are so disloyal, so 
naive, as to make a pronouncement of 
political policy, a pronouncement of 
party pledges, in order to get a few votes. 

Mr. BUBO. BCr. President, behind the 
scenes, and under cover, and m riie cloak 
rooms, the Senator will find that the ad¬ 
vocates of this measure do not hesitate 
to say, **We have to pass this in order to 
control, in order to get the votes of a 
certain minority." They do not make 
any bones about It, and yrhs fool our¬ 
selves, and why be iiNlnoere about a 
thing? We know what tibti is intended 
for. 
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I say that if this bill shall ever become 
a law—and I pray to God it never will— 
if it shall ever become a law and there 
Is an honest attempt to put it into force. 
It is not going to be considered a law 
against southern people in the interest 
of the Negro, but there will be found 
opposition springing up against it in 
every nook and corner of the United 
States, because when under the pro¬ 
posed law an agent goes out to California 
and tells every businessman or private 
enterprise that has six employees or more 
that a Japanese will have to be hired, 
hell is going to break loose, and we know 
what will happen if they go to other 
sections and say that a member of this 
nationality or that nationality must be 
employed. Yet that will be done, be¬ 
cause the bill provides that there must be 
respect for ance.stry. It is race, creed, 
color, religion, and ancestry. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. That is correct. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does 
the Senator from Mississippi yield to the 
Senator from New Mexico? 

Mr. BILBO. I yield. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. It says just that very 
thing, for the seme reason that Congress 
has passed legislation which says to a 
selective service board, “Take this man, 
Incspectlve of his nationality or ances¬ 
try, and send him to feel the bayonet of 
a Japanese.” If the Congress can do 
that, if it can take the little boy from 
the South, if it can pick up one of Polish 
ancfjstry, in Cleveland, and say. “Go into 
the Army and face all the damnation of 
the Germans, or go to Iwo Jima and feel 
all the dirt of the Japanese,” how can it 
be said we cannot pass a law which shall 
say, “There shall be no discrimination 
against a person in the way of getting 
employment, or in having decent work¬ 
ing conditions, or in being the recipient 
of what he fought for with the spirit 
of 1776?” The Senator from Mississippi 
can never convince the majority of Amer¬ 
ican people by his argument. 

Let me add, further, from the politi¬ 
cal standpoint, we, the Democrats, made 
a solemn pledge at Chicago, and either 
the Democrats stand behind that pledge, 
or I predict that it will not be long be¬ 
fore many chairmen of committees in 
this body will be changed. 

Mr. BILBO. The proponents are say¬ 
ing by this bill, “Good-by America, good- 
by freedom, good-by freedom of action 
on the part of the citizens of this coun¬ 
try. We have the power in Washington, 
and we are going to the State where 
someone has a little business of seven 
employees, and tell him whom he shall 
employ In his business.” 

At Nashville, Tenn., there is a great 
Baptist publishing concern. I foresee tho 
day when the head of the FEPC will go 
to Nashville and say to the Baptist 
brethren, “Look here; you are a kind of 
a close corporation, and you are print¬ 
ing books and papers that circulate 
throughout the country. That is inter¬ 
state commerce, and we want you to 
employ thh Catholic, we want you to em¬ 
ploy this Negro, we want you to employ 
this Chinese, we want you to employ this 
Japanese, we want you to do this and 
that.” Or he will go up to Boston, Mass., 
where the Christian Science Monitor and 
other publications of the Christian Sci¬ 


ence Church are published. The adher¬ 
ents of that religious denomination are 
very enthusiastic about it. And they 
want no one there working with the out¬ 
fit except those who believe in the Chris¬ 
tian Science doctrine, or denomination. 
The FEPC says “Yes, sir, we are going to 
break up this outfit. We are going to put 
some people in here, perhaps Catholics, 
or those who belong to the Jewish re¬ 
ligion,” and £0 on. That is what It 
means. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BILBO. I yield. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. The statement of the 
Senator from Mississippi indicates that 
possibly when he read the bill he did not 
do so very carefully, because there Is 
nothing in the bill which provides for 
anything of that kind. It does not pro¬ 
vide that one has to employ Catholics, 
or has to give a job to a Baptist, or to a 
Jew. or to a Negro, or to anyone else. 
All it say.s is that there shall be no dis¬ 
crimination because one does happen to 
be a Catholic or happens to be a Jew. 
That is all it says. 

Mr. BILBO. That is the same thing. 
The Senator is admitting my statement, 
he is admitting my argument . 

Of course, Mr. President, I did not 
mean to take up the time of the Senate 
with this out-of-line argument this 
morning, but I wish again to ask my col¬ 
leagues to read the article by Mr. Sens¬ 
ing, which sets forth what is going to 
happen in the South if there is an at¬ 
tempt made to enforce the proposed law. 
This is a free country, and every man 
engaged in private enterprise should 
have some say-so about whom he shall 
employ in his place of business, and not 
have little autocrats or bureaucrats from 
the banks of the Potomac River tell him 
that he has to employ Mr. Jones because 
Mr. Jones has applied for a job, “and we 
tliini: he is qualified, but you have turned 
him down because he happens to be a 
Catholic, or happens to be a Jew, or hap¬ 
pens "to be a Negro, or happens to be a 
Pole, or something else.” I think a man 
should be permitted to organize his own 
aif airs 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President— 

Mr. BILBO. I shall yield, but I wish 
to make one further statement. The 
Senator says I have not read the bill. If 
it ever comes up for discussion, he will 
find that I have read it. The bill even 
proposes—and I am sure the Senator will 
desire to amend it when it Is thoroughly 
exposed—to tell private enterprise whom 
they shall put into their places r: busi¬ 
ness to carry on their Industry or work, 
and it provides that Ws agency In Wash¬ 
ington shall have the power to establish 
a thousand or ten thousand headquar¬ 
ters or agencies from which to operate, 
and then it is proposed to let them ap¬ 
point a million agents to go forth and 
tantalize the American people, to see that 
the political party gets votes. That is 
what the proponents of the bill are after. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me to make a short ob¬ 
servation? 

Mr. BILBO. 1 have yielded the floor. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. The Senator from Mis¬ 
sissippi can put any Interpretation on the 
biU he deems proper. He has talked 
about the rights ii Industry and the 
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rights of business men to manage their 
own affairs and provide for their own 
protection, but he forgets the inalienable 
rights of the citizens of this country. 
Those should also be considered; and the 
time will come when we can consider 
those things. 

STATEMENT OP MATTERS TO BE INVESTI¬ 
GATED IN EUROPE BY A GROUP OP 

SENATORS 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, a group 
of Senators representing the Committee 
on Military Affairs, the Committee on 
Naval Affairs, and the Committee on Ap¬ 
propriations, propose to go to Europe the 
latter part of this week to investigate 
matters which will later be the subject 
of legislation by C ingress. I ask unani¬ 
mous consent that a brief statement of 
some of the matters which the committee 
has in mind to investigate be printed in 
the Record. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection? 

There being no objection, the state¬ 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows; 

The committee proposes to look Into the 
vast redeployment program now In process 
of transferring men and equipment from 
Europe to this country and to the Pacific 
theater. They will visit redeployment cen¬ 
ters to study the effectiveness of the plan 
for the diecharge of men from the Army and 
get the views of men of all ranks and all 
branches of the service as to the fairness 
of this program und the efficiency of its 
operation. Tiiey Intend to visit the centers 
where American soldiers released from Ger¬ 
man prisons arc stationed and see how these 
men are being provided for and the steps 
being taken to repatriate them. 

The committee will endeavor to get In¬ 
formation as to the nature and extent of 
the properties and supplies which the Army 
does not propose to move to the Pacific thea¬ 
ter or bring home. The administration of 
the military government In Germany and 
Italy and the methods being used by the 
Army and UNRRA to furnish food and 
clothing, as well as the extent and merits 
of future demands likely to be made upon 
this country for these supplies, will also be a 
subject of inquiry. 

The members of the Naval Affairs Com¬ 
mittee will be particularly interested In the 
operations of the great ports of Bremen and 
Bremerhaven, the administration of which 
has recently been taken over by the United 
States Navy. The committee will also view 
the scenes of some of the great decisive bat¬ 
tles for a thorough undeistanding of the 
difficulties overcome by fighting our men and 
the efficiency of the equipment furnished 
them. 

LE^.VE OP ABSENCE 

Mr. RUSSEI;L. Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent that leave of absence 
be granted to the Senator from Virginia 
fMr. Byrd], the Senator from Arkansas 
IMr. McCt ellan J , the Senator from Mis¬ 
sissippi I Mr. Eastland,] the Senator from 
Tennessee IMr. Stewart], the Senator 
from South Carolina FMr. Maybank], 
the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
Gurney], the Senator from West Vir¬ 
ginia IMr. Revercomb], and the Senator 
from Georgia IMr. Russell! , to make the 
trip to Europe to which I have Just al- 
lude(J. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection? The Chair hears none, 
and leave of absence is granted. 
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ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY AND POWER 

PROJECT—ACnVITISS OF G. E. MACE 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President^ about a 
month ago, many Members of the Senate 
received a pamphlet bearing the name 
of the Commerce and Industry Associa¬ 
tion of New York City and which was 
critical of tbe St. Lawrence seaway and 
power project. 

In the pamphlet was reiterated the 
opposition to the project which this or¬ 
ganization had maintained for 25 years 
or so. 

In 1933 representatives of this associa¬ 
tion appeared before the Foreign Rela¬ 
tions Committee of the Senate and 
argued against the St. Lawrence develop¬ 
ment on the basis that it was uneconomi¬ 
cal and unnecessary. 

The pamphlet, which has been sent 
to Members of the Senate, is signed by 
G. E. Mace, manager of the transporta¬ 
tion bureau of this association. It is 
my understanding now that Mr. Mace 
distributed this booklet after the exec¬ 
utive committee of the association had 
unanimously voted to take no further ac¬ 
tion with respect to the seaway, even 
though the association had consistently 
opposed it for 25 years. 

Whether that is true or not is perhaps 
Immaterial. The fact remains that this 
pamphlet, issued by Mr. Mace with or 
without the instructions of his executive 
committee, is literally reeking with false 
statements and misrepresentations. 

I will mention only one of them here, 
and I mention that only because he 
makes reference to myself in it. 

On page 6 of the pamphlet, it is stated 
that on March 17. 1944, the Legislature 
of the State of Vermont by a vote of 123 
to 69 defeated a resolution to Introduce 
the St. Lawrence project and that ac¬ 
tion was taken following an active cam¬ 
paign conducted by Senator Axken of 
Vermont in his home State in favor of 
the project. 

This is a sample of the false statements 
contained in this pamphlet. 

The facts are that on March 15. 1944, 
the Vermont Legislature was called into 
special session for the express purpose of 
enacting a soldiers* vote law. It was 
understood that nothing but emergency 
matters would be taken up at that ses¬ 
sion, yet someone, whose enthusiasm 
undoubtedly exceeded his better judg¬ 
ment, undertook to interject the St. Law¬ 
rence project into this special session of 
the legislature. 

The matter was Introduced without 
my knowledge and certainly any cam¬ 
paign on my part, and the legislature 
rightfuly voted not to consider It at that 
time. If I had been a member of the 
legislature and had been present, I would 
have voted likewise. 

As a matter of fact, more than 10 
years ago, the Vermont Legislature cre¬ 
ated a commission to work for the de¬ 
velopment of the 8t. Lawrence seaway 
aod power project. It is only fair to 
say ^t this commission has not func¬ 
tioned tor several years and that work 
In behalf the St. Lawrence Is now car¬ 
ried on pm^ally by agricultural and 
labor organlZEfions and industrial asso¬ 
ciations in my fll^te. 


I give this illustration as a sample of 
the plain, unadulterated fallacies which 
saturate this pamphlet prepared and dis¬ 
tributed by an employee of the Com¬ 
merce and Industry Association of New 
York. 

Other misrepresentations are pointed 
out in a letter which I have received 
from a member of tbe association itself, 
Mr. Julius H. Barnes, one of the most 
highly respected businessmen in Amer¬ 
ica. I understand that Mr. Barnes is 
not the only member of this association 
who has repudiated Mr. Mace*s false 
statements. 

On the second page of this pamphlet 
are printed the names of the board of 
directors of the association. All of them 
are prominent business leaders in New 
York, and I hope for their own sake and 
for the sake of the reputation of the 
association for veracity, that they do not 
subscribe to such falsehoods as are per¬ 
petrated in this pamphlet. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
letter to me from Julius H. Barnes 
printed in the Record at this point. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec¬ 
ord. as foUows: 

Nxw Tobk, N. T., Map JO, 1945. 
Hon. OBoaoE D. Azkjkn, 

Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

My Dbab Senatob: Recently, tbe Oomxnerce 
and Industry Association of New York sent 
to every Member of Congress, a pamphlet 
signed by O. B. Mace, manager of their trans¬ 
portation bureau, attacking the St. Lawrence 
seaway and power project. 

X have been a member of this association 
for a quarter century and have also been 
president of tbe United States Chamber of 
Commerce three terms, and later also chair¬ 
man for an additional three terms, believing 
always in business organisations and their 
expressions on public policy, rising above any 
local or selfish interest. 

In all my experience with such organiza¬ 
tions, there has never been Issued a more 
inaccurate statement on any issue of public 
Interest, than this particular pronoimeement. 
It does a distinct disservice to public enlight¬ 
enment on a great national question and an 
injury to public confidence in business organ¬ 
izations. This is particularly regrettable be¬ 
cause in that association are many proven 
national business leaders of unquestioned 
public spirit who, if informed of such unfair 
statements, would not subscribe to such 
methods, reflecting little honor on an organ¬ 
ization allowing thus an employee to use 
the association name. 

Please point out to your colleagues some 
of the misstatements in this bulletin which 
violate American standards of accuracy and 
fairness. 

For example, on tbe very first page, Mr, 
Mace says: 

*'The voyage from Montreal to Duluth en¬ 
tails 1,334 mUes. much of which is dilBcult 
navigation.’* 

This absurd statement Is made although 
the Great Lakes constitute tbe greatest in¬ 
land waterway system In the world. It han¬ 
dles In its 9 months season more than half 
the 12 months total tonnage of all tbe other 
three seacoasts of the United Btatee. The 
far-western city of Duluth, altboiigb in win¬ 
ter latitude, ranke second In tannage to the 
great port of Now York. Tbe single Lake Su¬ 
perior paasea through tbe Boo tooka each 
year three times the total tontage of the 
Whole Volga system serving all of Russia. 

Is that “diificult navigation”? 


Again, the pamphlet states (p. 4): 

**lt is prqpiosed to construct 21 locks be¬ 
tween Montreal and Duluth. These looka 
would constitute 21 physicAl barriers to nav¬ 
igation.** 

This is completely Inaccurate. The whole 
St. Lawrence seaway from Montreal to Du¬ 
luth would need only 16 loeke, 8 of which are 
already constructed. Beven of these fin¬ 
ished looks at the Welland Canal, built by 
Canada, costing $180,000,000 wait today ready 
with ooean-sSae looka and depths for the great 
ships still blocked at Montreal by the out¬ 
moded locks and channels, half a cont\iry old. 
There are only three additional locks yet to 
be built by the United States, and five by 
Canada, all In the single stretch of 48 miles 
above Montreal. The association could have 
verified this easily by consulting the factual 
reports of the Department of Commerce com¬ 
pleted under Secretary Jesse Jones. Only 
Ignorance or intellectual dishonesty would 
have stated “21 physical barriers” to be con¬ 
structed. 

The pamphlet states (p. 4); 

“The distance from the source of the St. 
Lawrence River (Lake Ontario) to the open 
sea is 1,182 miles. Navigation would be re¬ 
stricted for the entire distance.** 

Another completely inaccurate statement. 
Navigation from the Atlantic to Montreal 
(1,000 miles) is free and unhindered today 
for oceangoing vessels, even of 30-foot draft, 
until they are stopped by the 14-foot draft 
of the 60-year-old St. Lawrence locks at 
Montreal. In Document 110, Seventy-third 
Congreas, the Interdepartmental Board stat¬ 
ed. “The completed seaway from Duluth to 
the Atlantic Ocean will provide a waterway 
In which vessels may move with unrestricted 
speed over approximately 87 percent of the 
total distance.” 

The restriction seems to be only in Mr. 
Mice’s anxiety to make a case. 

*rhe pamphlet states (p. 8): 

“Throughout the years such steamship 
lines have either maintained an eloquent si¬ 
lence or have actively opposed the proposi¬ 
tion.” 

On the contrary, in the Senate Committee 
on Foreign Relations bearings of 1932-33 (p. 
708), Robert Dollar, president of Dollar 
Steamship Lines, a great figure in placing the 
American flag on American ships all over the 
world, stated: 

"Ships will certainly go to the Lakes for 
cargo * • • When the canal is finished 
there is no more reason for doubting that 
ships will go from the ocean to the Great 
Lakes than there is that ships will go to any 
port on the Atlantic seaboard. The fact 
tha': they can get nearer the center of the 
great producing country of the United 
States would be a great Inducement In using 
the canal. Looking at the question from 
the shipowner's viewpoint, 1 am poeitlve 
that it will be a great benefit to the ship¬ 
owner, but more especially to the producers 
in the Pacific Northwest.** 

Take your choice between Mr. Mace and 
Capt. Robert Dollar. 

In this record of omissions, evasions, and 
mi8Bt..tement8, please read page 5. citing the 
followLig questionable statements: 

“In 1021 tbe International Joint High 
Commission reported In favor of the proj¬ 
ect • * • Gongreae declined to author¬ 
ize* the construction of the seaway.” 

“In 1932 • • • tbe treaty again failed 
of ratiflcatiQn.** 

*Tn 1984.the Senate • * • again with¬ 
held ratlfieation.** 

“In 1941 ♦ • • again Congress did 

not pass the requested legislation • • •.’* 

Tbe facts are that over all those years, 
the only action by Congress was a Senate 
vote of 1934, 49 in f$voc to 48 against. This 
followed the 1888 aiq)roval of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Oommittee, 18 to 6. In 
1041 the only oongressional aotftoxi was the 
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approval by the House Oommittee on Rivera 
and Harbors, 17 to 8. and Just two weeks 
before Pearl Harbor deferred consideration. 
Is the Mace statement an honest presenta¬ 
tion of the record between 1021 and 1041? 

The pamphlet states (page 6); 

*‘Now York never has approved this project 
In Its entirety.” 

The facts are that under Governor Frank¬ 
lin D. Roosevelt, the New York Legislature 
passed unanimously the Power Authority Act 
directing that organization to promote both 
navigation and power on the St. Lawrence 
River. Through the succeeding administra¬ 
tions of Governor Lehman and the present 
Governor Dewey, repeated efforts to repeal 
or amend the Power Authority Act or to op¬ 
pose the St. Lawrence seaway have been de¬ 
feated. The State of New York through Its 
legislature and its Governors, both Repub¬ 
lican and Democratic, has steadfaj^tly favored 
the development of both navigation and 
power on the St. Lawrence Only last Jan¬ 
uary 3. Governor Dewey, addressing the as¬ 
sembly stated: “For years I have advocated 
the completion of the St Lawrence seaway 
and power project.” The association’s state¬ 
ment does not square with the facts. 

Without burdening this letter with repeti¬ 
tion of other inaccuracies and fallacies In 
that pamphlet, may 1 point out one Im¬ 
portant omission emphasizing Its unfair 
methods upd argument. On pages 12 to 15 
is reproduced a letter from Mr James Nor¬ 
ris. of Chicago addressed to you, Senator, 
criticlzlnn the seavjay and claiming it would 
be of no benefit to the grain trade That let¬ 
ter was from the Congressional Record of 
March 12 last, where you. yourself, Introdviccd 
It together with a detailed factual reply which 
Mr. Mac‘i does not reproduce or even men¬ 
tion. To rny mind your reply was an ac¬ 
curate and adequate refutation, and I spef«k 
on thlL point with a lifetime of grain ex¬ 
porting myself, and with a unique eipsrlence 
of World War 1 as President Wilson’s and 
Herbert Hoover’s head of the United States 
Grain Corporation. 

If the deeper St. Lawrence had been open 
In that World War I. American and Ca¬ 
nadian grain would have more nearly ap¬ 
proximated the Eurr.pean price. 

'mis pamphlet exhibits a curious history 
perspective. On poges 3 and 12 it goes back 
to 1900 to find the only unfavorable official 
report ever made on the St. Lawrence proj¬ 
ect. Even that report was immediately fol¬ 
lowed by the construction in 1903 of the pres¬ 
ent outmoded locks built for ships of 250 
feet instead of today’s 800. and for ships re¬ 
quiring 14 feet draft Instead of today’s 27 
feet. The commerce of 1900 was handled In 
ships of 2.000 tons instead of today’s 20.000. 
Turn back the clock. 

In this pamphlet sent to every Member 
of Congress and widely to the press, the final 
paragraph Is a striking example of selfleh 
Impudence. It reads: 

“Having failed of Justification on every 
point upon which support has been advanced, 
the project should permanently be aban¬ 
doned. After approximately half a century 
of studies, estimates and discussion. It war¬ 
rants no further expenditure of time, money, 
or consideration.” 

Your colleague should read that advice 
In the light of the approvals of five Presi¬ 
dents of the United States, including Presi¬ 
dent Truman, three New York State Gov¬ 
ernors. Including Governor Dewey, two New 
York State Legislatures, five Boards of Engi¬ 
neers, two committees of Congress, a ma¬ 
jority vote of the United States Senate in 
favor, the Maritime Gommisslon, building 
and operating the ivorld’s wonder fleet, the 
Department of Static, War, Navy, Commerce, 
and Agriculture. These Judgments ex¬ 
pressed by national and State agencies In¬ 
vested with a wide public Interest can be 
measured against this individual employee 
of a oommerolal body in a single port. The 


Federal Government has already properly 
spent in the improvement of New York har¬ 
bor more than half the total cost to our 
Government of operating the St. Lawrence 
now with Its score of great cities waiting 
tor it. Sounds eelflah, doesn’t It? 

This Association has always been backward 
on the St. Lawrence project. Let us see what 
has happened on this half century. 

On power, even 30 years ago, the total gen¬ 
erated power of America was 14.000.000.000 
kllwatt-hours. In 1034 when this Assccla- 
tion opposed the project before Congress, 
America used 90.000.000.000 kilowatt-hours. 
In 1941 when this Association again op¬ 
posed this project and stated that pc,ver 
was not needed. America generated 160,000.- 
000,000 kilowatt-hours. Last year. America 
used 240,000,000,000 kilowatt-houis. The 
greatest power-operated industrial Nation, 
because of such opposition, sees today, flow¬ 
ing unused to the sea, the cheapest source 
of power remaining in America, more than 
the T. V. A. total Improvement In the 
4 years since 1941 association opposition, 
the population of the Northeastern United 
6):ates8 has actually shrunken almost 5 per¬ 
cent. At what stage would this association 
change its views? 

In these same 4 years more than half 
the national expenditure in new plants and 
plant expansion has centered arcund the 
Great Lakes cities. From the management 
genius and the swelling pool of skilled labor 
flowed the miracle industrial production that 
saved the world. 

If the St. Lawrence had in 1934 been ap¬ 
proved by only 16 additional Senators there 
wou'.d have been saved untold lives and un¬ 
numbered ships over the protected St. 
Lawrence route during the critical years 
s'nce Pearl Harbor 

America was not built by men who op¬ 
pose and object, but by men of courage and 
faith in America’s growih, magnificently 
Justified especially in these last 4 years of 
war. Men in this National St. Lawrence 
Association like Owen D. Young, Edward P. 
Noble, John Cowles, Cyrus Eaton, Henry 
Ford II, Marshall Field. Jay N. Darling, C. B. 
Thomas. Bernard Bidder, Murray Van Wag¬ 
oner will continue to ask of Congress fair 
play 111 presenting the weighty reasons for 
congressional approval and firm in the faith 
that opening a fourth sencoast In the war 
Industry heart of America will not so much 
divert tonnage and commerce from other 
ports and railroads, but rather create a great 
upsurge in Industry, employment, and earn¬ 
ings. marking a new and brilliant chapter 
In America’s world Icader.-h.p, 

Sincerely. 

JULHIS H. B.arnes, 

Member of Commerce and Industry 

Association of New York. 

APPROPRIATIONS FOR THE LEGISLATIVE 
BRANCH 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate proceed to consider 
House bill 3109. making appropriations 
for the legislative branch for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1946, and for other 
purposes. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill 
(H. R. 3109) making appropriations for 
the legislative branch for the fiscal year 
ending June 30,1946, and for other pur¬ 
poses, which had been reported from the 
Committee on Appropriations with 
amendments. 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the formal 
reading of the bill be dispensed with, 
that it be read for amendment, and that 
the committee amendments be first con¬ 
sidered. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection? The Chair hears none, 
and the clerk will state the amendments 
of the committee. 

The first amendment of the Commit¬ 
tee on Appropriations was, under the 
heading '‘Senate,” at the top of page 2, 
to insert: 

There shall be paid to each Senator, after 
January 2, 1946, an expense allowance of 
$2,500 per annum, to assist in defraying ex¬ 
penses related to or resulting from the dis¬ 
charge of his official duties (including ex¬ 
penses for travel, lodging, and subsistence 
while away from hla State domicile In the 
performance of his official duties) to be paid 
in equal monthly installments. Such allow¬ 
ance shall not be considered as income for 
the purposes of Federal, State, or other law, 
and such expenses, to the extent that they 
exceed such allowance, shall be deductible 
for income-tax purposes if otherwise au¬ 
thorized by law. For making such payments 
through June SO. 1946, $358,667, of which so 
much as is required to make such payments 
for the period from January 3, 1945, to June 
30 . 1945. both Inclusive, shall be immediately 
available. 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, this 
amendment will require some time for 
explanation, and it is a controversial 
amendment. Therefore I suggest that 
it be passed over for the time being. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection? The Chair hears none, 
and the amendment will be passed over. 

The clerk will state the next amend¬ 
ment cT the committee. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Ofllce of the Secretary,” on 
page 3, line 7. after the word “and”, to 
strike out ”$1,000” and insert ‘‘$2,COO”; 
in line 22, after the word “clerks” and 
the dash to insert “one at $3,COO”; on 
page 4, line 6, after the word “each'*, to 
Insert “additional clerical assistance and 
readj’Jstment of salaries in the disburs¬ 
ing office, “$4,020;”; in line 8, after the 
amendment just above stated, to strike 
out “assistant in library, $1,440” and in¬ 
sert “two assistants in library at $1,800 
each”; in line 11, after the v/ord “mes¬ 
senger”, to strike out “$1,260” and Insert 
“$1,320**; in the same line, after the words 
“one at” where they occur the first time 
to strike out “$1,980” and insert “$2,- 
040*'; in line 12, before the word “five”, 
to strike out “$1,G20” and insert “$1,680”; 
in the same line, after the words “five at”, 
to strike out “$1,440” and insert “$1,500”; 
in the same line, after the words “one 
at”, to strike out ”$1,380” and insert “$1,- 
440”; in line 13. after the wo^ds “Secre¬ 
tary’s office'*, to strike out “$1,630” and 
Insert “$1,740”; in the r.cme line after 
the word “one” where it occurs the sec¬ 
ond time, to strike out “$1,560” and insert 
“$1.C20”; in line 14, after the word “one”, 
to strike out “$1,260** and insert “$1,320”; 
and in the same line, after the words “in 
all”, to strike out “$153,920” and insert 
“$165,720.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. AII4EN. Mr. President, may we 
know on what page the amendments ap¬ 
pear which are now being agreed to? 
The amendments are read so fast I have 
not been able to find v;here thej are. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
last amendment agreed to appears on 
page 4. 
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The next amendment was, under the 
subhead '^Document Hoorn,*' on page 4, 
Une 19, after the word "laborer", to strike 
out "$1,380" and insert "$X,440": and 
in the same line, after the words "In all", 
to strike out "$19,290" and insert 
"$19m" 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was. under the 
subhead "Committee Employees." on 
page 5, Une 4, after the figures "$4,800", 
to insert "assistant clerk. $3,600 for the 
olSee of the ranking minority member of 
the Committee on Appropriations, to be 
appointed by him;" 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was. in line 13. 
after the figures ‘‘$2,220”, to insert a 
semicolon and "additional clerical as¬ 
sistance at rates of compensation to be 
fixed by the chairman of said committee. 
$ 6 , 000 ." 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in line 15, 
after the figures "3,900”, to insert "as¬ 
sistant clerk, $3,180.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in line 18. 
after the figures "3,900”, to insert "as¬ 
sistant clerk, $3,600.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in line 24. 
after the figures "2,220”, to insert a 
semicolon and "additional clericc ^ assist¬ 
ance at rates of compensation to be fixed 
by the chairman of said committee. $6,- 
000.” 

Mr. AnCEN. Mr. President, at this 
time I idiould like to ask what is the pur¬ 
pose of these appropriations which it is 
proposed to make to the majority and the 
minority conferences of the Senate? 
For what purpose is that money supposed 
to be used? What are the clerks and as¬ 
sistant clerks supposed to do? Is it sim¬ 
ply the setting up of political organiza¬ 
tions within the Senate Itself? And why 
should pubUc money be expended for that 
purpose, if that is the purpose? 

Mr. OVERTON. That is the question 
which is before the Senate. The amend- 
ment was offered by the able Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. Taft], Perhaps he 
would prefer to explain it. 

Mr. TAFT. Of course, it is to be under¬ 
stood, first, that the regular minority 
conference clerks described in the bill are 
the personal clerks who are assigned to 
the Senator from Michigan fMr. Van- 
DENBERol. As the Senator from Michi¬ 
gan he receives his allowances just as if 
he were a committee chairman instead 
of receiving them as an Individual Sen¬ 
ator. So, most of these clerks in this li.st 
are his personal office force. The addi¬ 
tional $6,000 is sought for the purpose of 
the direct clerical assistance to the 
minorUy conference. I think it does not 
provide for any more than are now there, 
but I have assigned one of my clerks and 
the Senator from Kansas [Mr. ReedI has 
assigned one of his clerks. I think there 
am now one research clerk and two 
stenographers. They are to be covered 
by the $t,960. It seems proper that the 
cost should be charged directly to the 
minorit y conf emnee, 

Mr, AIKEN. Am these extra clerks 
and assistants ackfitional to the regular 
clerks which the chairmen of the nm- 


jorlty and minority conferences are 
allowed as Senators? 

Mr. TAFT. Yes, as Senators, 

Mr. AIKEN. They are additional? 

Mr. TAFT. The Senator from Michi¬ 
gan, by i*eason of being the chairman of 
the minority conference receives $3,840 
more than he would receive if he were 
merely a Senator from Biichigan and not 
the chairman of the conference. That 
$3,840 he is willing to assign plus the 
$6,000. which would bring the total alto¬ 
gether to about $9,800, which covers 1 
think about four clerks who are assisting 
the research assistant. 

Mr. AIKEN. Then the Senator from 
Michigan, and the majority chairman, 
who I presume is the Senator from Ken¬ 
tucky [Mr. Barkley]- 

Mr. TAFT. Yes. 

Mr. AIKEN. Would receive about $18,- 
000 a year more for clerk hire because of 
being chairman. 

Mr. TAFT. Not $184)00. To be exact, 
the Senator from Michigan would re¬ 
ceive $9,840. in addition to what he re¬ 
ceives by virtue of the fact that he is a 
Senator from Michigan. The $9,840 
would be for additional clerical assist¬ 
ance. 

The same condition exists in every 
committee of the Senate. 1 think the 
existing system is a very poor way to 
handle the problem; but every commit¬ 
tee chairman is assigned a certain num¬ 
ber of clerks, and no distinction is made 
between his personal office force and 
those who serve the committee. It is up 
to the chairman to decide how much 
clerical assistance he will assign to t^ 
committee, and how much he will keep 
in his office. I think it is a poor ssrstem. 

Mr. AIKEN, I agree with the Senator. 

Mr. TAFT. We discussed that ques¬ 
tion with the committee. We felt that 
if we were to undertake any general re¬ 
form, the two activities ^ould be sepa¬ 
rated. Every Senator should have hie in¬ 
dividual clerks, and each committee 
should have the clerics necessary to do 
the committee work. But so long as the 
luresent system exists, this seemed to me 
to be the best way to handle this par¬ 
ticular situation. 

Bo far as the Senato from Michigan 
is concerned, he will receive exactly what 
he receives as a Senator from Michigan, 
and the $9,840 which he votdd receive 
in addition would be used to provide an 
office fo rce fo r the minority conference. 

Mr. AIKEN. Is the ad^tlonal money 
proposed to be assigned to the majority 
and the minority to hire clerks to keep 
up with their politics? 

Mr. TAFT. No; to keep up with the 
research work, which is very valuable. 
This work is being done continuously^ 
and is of great value to the mlnori^. 
In some cases the results of the work 
are placed in the Conqhxsszonal Rxoord 
and made available to all Senators. As 
a matter of fact, much of the research 
work done is available to any Demo¬ 
cratic Senators who wish to have it. So 
far as I know, there has been nothing 
secret about it up to this time. H has 
been something that we could get di¬ 
rectly and quickly, and from the point of 
view from which we wished to havw the 
partietdar problem studied. 


Mr. AIKEN. What research work is 
done that the Library of Congress would 
not willingly do? 

Mr. TAFT. A Senator can call up the 
library of Congress and have certain 
formal research work done. I should 
say that this particular research work is 
done very much better, and very much 
more reliably. It is approached from 
the particular point of view of the mem¬ 
bers of the minority conference. I have 
heard no criticism whatever of the work 
done, and I have heard nothing but 
praise for the assistance which has been 
rendered to Senators who have availed 
themselves of it. 

Mr. AIKEN. Tlie reseeu'ch work 
should be on a wholly impartial basis. 
Otherwise, public funds may be used for 
partisan or propaganda purposes. 

Mr. TAPT. Does not the Senator be¬ 
lieve that all research work is done from 
a particular standpoint? A Senator may 
say "I want to get the arguments on 
this side of the problem, or on that side 
of the problem, or on both sides," 
Those who are asked to do the research 
work are usually willing to do it. no mat- 
• ter from what point of view the work is 
approached. Suppose the Senator’s 
charge were true. I do not know how 
many Government bureau research 
workers are approaching the thing solely 
from a political standpoint. There are 
probably a thousand times as many as 
the three clerks who might be assigned 
to the minority conference. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I have 
made no charges that I am aware of. I 
am simply questioning the advisability 
of adding $6,000 each to the appropria¬ 
tions for the majority and minority lead¬ 
ers, without having a pretty good idea 
that the money is to be well spent, and 
in the public interest. I do not see why 
it should be spent for any oUier purpose 
than in the public interest. I hope the 
amendment will not prevail. 

Mr.LANCOBR. Mr. President, wUl the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. OVERTON. I yield. 

Mr. LANQER. How does this amount 
compare with the amount which the late 
Senator McNary had available? 

Mr. TAPT. The amount is exactly the 
same as the amoun!; which Senator Mc¬ 
Nary bad, except for the additional 
$6,000. As the Senator knows, the work 
now covers a somewhat broader field. 
As I say, we have actually used these 
clerks. I have assigned one to the mi¬ 
nority conference, which I cannot afford 
to do permanently. The Senator from 
Kansas [Mr. RxedI has assigned one 
clerk, which he cannot afford to do per¬ 
manently. It seemed proper that they 
should be paid for directly by the Senate, 
instead of by indivldua] Senators. 

Mr. LANOER. Is it proposed to ap¬ 
propriate 08,000 additional for the ma¬ 
jority leader as well? 

Mr. TAFT. Yes. 

Mr. AIKEN. Sippose the Senator 
from Ohio should tell one of the research 
assistants that he desired data to sub¬ 
stantiate one side of a question, and the 
Senator frmn North Dakota should tril 
the same clerk that he desires data to 
support an argument on the other side 
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of the question. Would both Senators be 
entitled to make their requests? 

Mr. TAFT. Both of them would re¬ 
ceive what they requested; and if the re¬ 
search worker were asked for his opinion, 
undoubtedly he would give his opinion, 
which might be either way. He would 
be likely to be a man of very set opinions 
of his own. However, it would be clear 
that his opinions were his own, and not 
those of anyone else. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I have no 
objection to leaving the appropriation as 
it is at present, but I do not think we 
should appropriate $6,000 ad^tional of 
public money for this purpose.* The ma¬ 
jority leader could use his allotment to 
promote the cause of the majority party, 
and the minority leader could use his to 
promote the cause of the minority party, 
and the public would pay the bill. 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, it de¬ 
pends very largely on the viewpoint. 
Year after year we appropriate, not a 
few thousand dollars, but millions of 
dollars, for clerical help in the executive 
agencies and departments in Washing¬ 
ton, and not a single objection is raised. 
But when an effort is made to assist the 
United States Senate and United States 
Senators in the discharge of their legis¬ 
lative duties, and a small appropriation 
is asked for that purpose, very frequent¬ 
ly objection is heard. 

So far as I am individually concerned. 
I believe that wc ought to be better 
equipped than we are with able clerical 
help. I see no reason why the majority 
conference and the minority conference 
should not have the small sum of $6,000 
each for additional clerical help. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Johnson of Colorado in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Louisiana yield 
to the Senator from Vermont? 

Mr. OVERTON. I yield. 

Mr. AIBIEN. I should like to ask the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. Taft] a ques¬ 
tion. Did I correctly understand the 
Senator from Ohio to say that the in¬ 
formation gathered by these research as¬ 
sistants is available to any Senator? 

Mr. TAFT. I do not think I would say 
that, because one of the purposes of ask¬ 
ing for such information, and one reason 
for having a minority force, is to obtain 
a confidential report which is not avail¬ 
able to everyone unless it is desired to 
make it available. Most of the informa¬ 
tion which has been obtained has been 
available to all Senators. Every com¬ 
mittee chairmah in the Senate can use 
one of his clerks to make a partisan re¬ 
search study, and can keep it confiden¬ 
tial if he wishes to do so. If he can do 
so, why should not the chairman of the 
minority conference and the chairman 
of the majority conference have the 
same privilege? I do not understand the 
Senator’s point of view. I do not under¬ 
stand his criticism of this proposal. 

Mr. AIBCEN. I know that every Sen¬ 
ator can have his clerks do research 
work for his own political benefit. He 
has an appropriation for that purpose. 
If every Senator, including the majority 
and minority leaders, has an appropria¬ 
tion for clerks and can use it for that 


purpose, what is tlie sense of having an 
additional appropriation for that pur¬ 
pose? 

Mr. TAFT. Because we can have bet¬ 
ter work done, especially if our own 
clerks are busy. Incidentally, Senators 
are not given any allowance for a real 
research clerk. The clerks in his office 
are so busy with his own work that he 
cannot always afford to assign them to 
research work. At least, he cannot 
afford to employ an individual or a force 
with sufficient breadth of knowledge and 
ability to study all kinds of problems, 
which we can do if we combine in an 
effort to get the work done. 

Mr. AIKEN. Has there been any com- 
plaint on the part of Senators that they 
could not get that work done by their 
own office forces? 

Mr. TAFT. Yes; and there has been 
great satisfaction witli the work which 
has been done. 

Mr. AIKEN. There is some dissatis- 
faction with some of the work that has 
been done, or is going to be done. 

Mr. TAFT.' I do not know what the 
Senator can tell about what is going to 
be done. 

Mr. AIKEN. Too much of this money 
has been used for propaganda purposes. 

Mr. President, I have nothing further 
to say. I will vote against the proposed 
appropriation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment on page 5, beginning in line 
24. 

Mr. AIKEN. I ask for the yeas and 


nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is the 
request suffic iently seconded? 

Mr. AIKEN. I suggest the absence of 


a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken 

BaUey 

Bankhead 

Barkley 

Bilbo 

Bridges 

Brlgge 

Burton 

Bushfleld 

Butler 

Byrd 

Capper 

Chandler 

Chavez 

Cordon 

DonueU 

Eastland 

Ellender 

Fulbrlsht 

George 

Gerry 


Green 

Guffey 

Gurney 

Hart 

Hatch 

Hayden 

Hickenlooper 

Hoey 

Johnson, Colo. 

Johnston, S. C. 

La Follette 

Langer 

Lucas 

McCleUan 

McKellar 

McMahon 

Maybank 

Moore 

Morse 

Murdock 

Myers 


O'Daniel 

O'Mahoney 

Overton 

Pepper 

Bevorcomb 

Russell 

Saltonstall 

Ships tead 

Smith 

Stewart 

Taft 

Thomas, Okla. 

Thomas, Utah 

Tobey 

Wagner 

Walsh 

White 

WUey 

Willis 

Wilson 

Young 


Mr. BARKLEY. I announce that the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Glass], the 
Senator from New York IMr. Miab], and 
the Senator from Nevada [Mr. ScRua- 
HAMl are absent because of illneas. 

The Senator from Florida [Mr. An¬ 
drews] Is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Texas [Mr. Con- 
NALLT] is absent on offlciid business as a 
delegate to the International Conference 
In San Francisco. 

The Senator from CaUfmrfiia [Mr. 
Downey], the Senator from Montana 
[Mr. Mxtrray], the Senator from Mary¬ 
land [Mr. RADGLxml, the Senator from 


Washington [Mr. MaonusonI, and the 
Senator from Idaho [Mr. Taylor] are 
absent on public business. 

The Senator from Alabama [Mr. Hill] 
Is absent because of illness in his family. 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
Kilgore], the Senator from Washington 
[Mr. Mitchell], and the Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. Tunnell] are absent on 
official business for the Special Commit¬ 
tee Investigating the National Defense 
Program. 

The Senator from Nevada [Mr. Mc- 
Carran] is absent on official business. 

The Senator from Arizona LMr. Mc¬ 
Farland] and the Senator from Montana 
[Mr. Wheeler] are absent on official 
business for the Committee on Inter¬ 
state Commerce. 

The Senator from Maryland [Mr. Tyd- 
iNGSl, chairman of the Committee on 
Territories and Insular Affairs, has been 
designated to visit the Philippine Is¬ 
lands and, therefore, is necessarily 
absent. _ 

Mr. WHITE. The Senator from Ver¬ 
mont [Mr. Austin], the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. Brooks], and the Senator 
from Nebraska LMr. Wherry] are ab¬ 
sent. by leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from Michigan [Mr. Van- 
DENBERGl Is absent on official business as 
a delegate to the International Confer¬ 
ence at Sant Francisco. 

The Senator from Idaho [Mr. Thomas! 
and the Senator from Colorado LMr. 
Millhun] are absent because of Illness. 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
Hawkxs] is absent on official business, 
by leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Brew¬ 
ster], the Senator from Minnesota LMr. 
Ball], and the Senator from Michigan 
[Mr. Ferguson] are absent on official 
business of the Senate, as members of the 
Mead committee. 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
CafehartJ is necessarly absent on official 
business. 

The Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Rob¬ 
ertson] is absent by leave of the Senate, 
on official business of the Committee on 
Public Iiands and Surveys. 

The Senator from Kansas [Mr. Reed] 
is detained in committee meeting, and 
the Senator from Delaware [Mr. I^ck! 
is necessarily absent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Sixty- 
three Senators have answered to their 
names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. AIB3EN. Mr. President, I sug¬ 
gested the absence of a quorum because 
I should like to have a record vote on 
this amendment, which proposes to give 
$6,000 a year to the majority and mi¬ 
nority leaders for clerk hire, in addition 
to the $9,000 or $10,000 they now have 
for that purpose. It looks to me as if the 
additional $6,000 asked for is simply for 
political purposes. I do not think it 
should come out of the public funds, 
when it would be used for party poUtlcal 
purposes. I have no objection to leaving 
the appropriation as it now is, but I do 
not believe we should allow the extra 
$6,000. I hope the Members of the Sen¬ 
ate will be willing to go on record regard¬ 
ing ifcw they feel about the additional 
appropriation. Therefore, I have asked 
for the yeas and nays. 
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*nie PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
yeas and nays have been reiiueated. Is 
there a sufficient secondt 

The y eas a nd nays were not ordered. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. Preiddent* X wkii to 
call attention to the fact that the Sen* 
ator from Maseaohnsetts [Mr. Walsh J, 
the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La Pol- 
LSTTB], the Senator from North Dakota 
[Mr. LANaiaL and I were willing to have 
our positions on this amendment re¬ 
corded. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Question Is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment on page 5. in line 24. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
next committee amendment win be 

The next amendment was. on page 6, 
In Une 4. after the figures “$3,220’', to 
insert a semicolon and “additional cleri¬ 
cal assistance at rates of compensation 
to be fixed by the chairman of said com¬ 
mittee, $6,000”; in line 10. after the fig¬ 
ures “$3,900”, to insert “assistant deik, 
$2,880”; in line 11, after the figures 
220”, to strike out “additional derk, 
$1,800” and insert “two additional clerks 
at $1,800 each”; In line 16, after the 
figures “$3,900”, to insert “assistant clerk, 
$3,600”; in line 17, after the figures $2.- 
220”. to strike out “additional clerk, 
$1,800” and insert “two additional clerks 
at $1,800 each”; in line 25, after the 
figures “$3,900”, to insert “assistant 
clerk, $3,600”; on page 7, Une 3. after 
the figures “$2,580”, to insert “assistant 
clerk, $2,400”; in Une 4, after the figures 
“$2,220”, to strike out “additional clerk, 
$1300” and insert “two additional clerks 
at $1,800 each”; in Une 11, after the flg- 
ixres “^,2^”, to insert “assistant clerk, 
$2340*’; in line 22, after the figures “$3,- 
220”, to Insert “assistant clerk, $2,040”; 
in line 23, after the figures “OS.OOO”, to 
insert “special assistant, $3,300”; on page 
8, line 2, after the figures “$2320”, to 
insert “two assistant clerks at $1300 
each”: in line i, after the figures “$2300”, 
to strike out “asristant cleik, $2,400” and 
insert “two aMtttant clerks at $2,400 
each”; In line 15, after the figures “$2,- 
400”, to strike out “assistant clerk, 
$2,220” and insert “two asstataiit clerks 
at $2320 eadi”; in line 18, after the 
figures “$2,000”, to insert “as si stan t clerk, 
$1300”: in Une 20. after the figures “$3.- 
900”, to insert “assistant clerk, $1308 
and $1,500 additloiia] so Idag as the posi¬ 
tion is held by the present incumbent”; 
on page 0, in Uzm 3, after the figures 
“$1^”. to insert “Sp^al Committee on 
Conservation of Wildlife Resources— 
clerk, $3,900; assistant clerk, $1300”; 
and in-line 0, after the words “in aU”, to 
strike out “$515,140” and Insert “$087,- 
800.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Ckrical sMistanoe to Sena- 
tpni,” on page 9, line 14, after the word 
where it occurs the second time, 
to idKIiBe out “such cleikB and amistant 
dekhi slMtl be ex offido olerka and as- 
aialgiU dmw of any conmiUtee of wM 
their chairman.” 

Mr.OWimiif. Mr.Preaidait,fQrttae 
puipeseof tim Iwm: Z desire to 
statement in redwt to the addttdnal 


clerks to whom the Senate is now ad- 
dressixii itself. 

As Senators know, these additional 
clerks are not new derks; they have been 
on the Senate roU. but they have been 
paid out of the contingent fund of the 
Senate in accordance with a resolution 
which was reported by the Comlttee to 
Audit and Contrd the Contingent Ex¬ 
penses of the Senate. At the opening of 
the present session that committee re¬ 
ported resolutions with respect to these 
additional clerks and provided that the 
period of their employment Should expire 
on June 80 of this yeiu*. Hie committee 
did so for the express purpose of having 
such additional clerks carried as perma¬ 
nent clerks in the appropriation bUl now 
being oonddered, if the Senate desired 
that to be done. 

I make that explanation in order that 
Senators may understand that no addi¬ 
tional oflic es are being created. 

Tlie PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment on page 9 in line 14. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 10, 
line 15. after the word “Senator”, to 
strike out “from each State having a 
population of 4,000,000 or more inhabi¬ 
tants. $90,720; and $4,020 per annum for 
each Senator from each State having a 
poiNilation of less than 4,000,000, $315,560 
in all. $404,280” and insert “$483340.” 

The amendment was agreed ta 

Mr. BYRD subsequently said: Mr. 
President, I ask the Senator from Lou¬ 
isiana to refer back to the amendment 
beginning in line 15 on page 10. Am I 
to understand that the plan of afford¬ 
ing ex officio clerks to Senators repre¬ 
senting the larger States is to be 
changed? 

Mr. OVERTON. No; that is not cor¬ 
rect. We have l^t undistuited the ad- 
dltionai clerical help furnished to Sen¬ 
ators represenUng the larger States; but 
It will he remembered that when the 
Senate oriMwlly made that provision at 
the last session of Congress we added 
certain clerics for the remaining Sena¬ 
tors. For the purpoee of supplying ad¬ 
ditional clerks we made a distinction 
between eleiks of Benatiors who repre¬ 
sented the larger Statee and clerks of 
Senators who represented the smaller 
States. We see no reason why there 
should be a distlncrion between those 
additional clerks in respect to their sal¬ 
aries. 

Mr. BYRD. The Senators represent¬ 
ing the larger States reorive additio n a l 
clerical assistance, as I think Uwy 
shfMild. _ 

Mr. OVXRTON. They receive aiicsh 
fuaslstianff 

Mr. BYRD. The provision to mbkitk X 
have referred on page 10 wwiid not dle- 
titrh that situation? 

Mr. OVERTCB?, RO. 

Mr.BdJUQUEY. Mr. Preffident, If the 
Seaatiw from Inulslaaa Witt yloM M OM 
say that, as 1 understaad, this aniepd- 
ment eliminates the oeUiag wbtthvnffiV 
be observed with renwt to the cenepi^ 
satton paid to decks so that thilr oilkM*, 
Iwn aa ttim ddesnieldR;>eiMiq^tipha^ 
ulation of any State. 


OVERTON. That is oorreot. Af¬ 
ter providing fpf mddltibnal olerks to 
Senators froda the larger States, the 
Senate hot year provided an addltlonel 
oleik for ea^ Senator regardless of the 
population of State which he repre¬ 
sented, vriiettier it be a State of large 
population or a State of small popula¬ 
tion. We are now fixing the compensa¬ 
tion of those additional clerics from all 
States, large and small, at the same rate. 

Mr. BiUEtKLBY. That is What I 
mean. 

Mr. OVERTON, Yes. 

The next amendment was, on page 12. 
line 3, after the word “Senators”, to 
strike out “$1367380” and insert “$1.- 
646,640: Provided, That all clerks, assist¬ 
ant clerks, and additional clerks under 
this headi^ shall be ex officio clerks, as¬ 
sistant clerks, and additional clerks of 
any committee of which their Senator 
is chairman.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Office of Sergeant at Arms and 
Doorkeeper”, on page 12, line 20, after 
the word “majority”, to strike out “$2,280 
and $120 additional so long as the posi¬ 
tion is held by the present incumbent” 
and insert “$2,640”; in line 23, after the 
word “minority”, to strike out “$2380 
and $120 additional so long as the po¬ 
sition is held by the present incumbent”, 
and insert “$2,840”; on page 13, line 7, 
after the word “one”, to strike out ”$2,- 
040” and insert “$2,220”; in the same line, 
after the word “upholsterer”, to strike 
out “$2,040” and insert “$2320”; in line 
11, after the word “passage”, to strike 
out “$1,740” and Insert “$1,800”; In line 

13, after the word “at”, to strike out 
“$1300” and insert “$1360”; in line 15, 
after the word “at”, to strike out “$1300” 
and insert “$1360”; in line 16, after the 
word “chief”/ to strike out “$2,460 and 
$280 additional so long as the potion Is 
held by present Inciunbent” and Insert 
“$3300”; in line 17, after the amendment 
last stated, to strike out “fourteen at $1,- 
620 each” and insert “assistant chief, 
$2,400; thirteen at $1,800 each; longevity 
pay of operators as authorized by Public 
Law No. 2, Seventy-ninth Congxm, $1,- 
350”; m line 21, after the word “space”, 
to strikeout “$1380” and insert “$l,260”; 
in line 25. before the word “each” where 
it occurs the first time, to strike out “$!,- 
560” and insert “$1,620”; in the same 
line, after the words “two at”, to strike 
out “$1,440” and insert *V13^; on puge 

14, after tiie words “two at”, to strike 
out “$1,440” and Insert “31,500”; In Une 
3, after the words “one at”, to strike out 
“$1,320” and insert “$1386”; in the same 
line, after the amendment last stated, 
to strike out “ t wenty-seven at $1380 
each” and Insert “ t we nt y-rix at ^,280 
each”: in Une 4, after the words “three 
ar, to strike out ”$480” and insert 
**$540”; in Une 7^ after the words 
“in aU”, to strike out “$372,4$4” and in¬ 
sert “$279,04.” 

The amendment was agrsed to. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. Preridwit, are aU 
these emptoimi imdir tim citassUM civil 
servioe? 

Mr. OvmTON. What Rem It ttm 
ator releiTing? 
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Mr. BYRD. I was referring to the 
laborers provided for on page 18. 

Mr. OVERTON. No; the employees 
under the' Sergeant-at-Arms are not 
under civil service. 

Mr. BYRD. Are any of them affected 
by the bill which was passed^last week 
increasing the salaries in the classified 
civil service? I know that Janitors and 
others were affected. 

Mr. OVERTON. Those employees 
whose salaries are to be increased in this 
bill were not taken care of in the bill 
passed a few days ago. 

Mr. BYRD. We are not being asked 
to change any salaries which were 
affected by the bill which was passed 
last week covering employees of the leg¬ 
islative branch of the Government; are 
we? 

Mr. OVERTON. No. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
next committee amendment will be 
stated. 

The next amendment was. on page 14. 
line 9, after the word “Captain”, to strike 
out “$2,700” and insert “$3,000”; in the 
same line, after the word “at”, to strike 
out “$1,740” and insert “$2,000”; in line 
10. after the word “at”, to strike out 
“$1,740” and insert “$2,000”; in line 11. 
after the word “at” where it occurs the 
first time, to strike out “$1,680” and 
insert “$1,920”; in line 12, before the 
word “each”, to strike out “$1,620” and 
insert “$1,800”; and in the same line, 
after the words “in all”, to strike out 
“$105,480” and insert “$117,680.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Post Office,” on page 14, line 
15, after the figures “$2,280”, to insert 
“assistant. $1,740”; and in line 17, after 
the words “in all”, to strike out “$56,460” 
and Insert “$58,200.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Folding room,” on page 14, line 
20, after the word “incumbent”, to 
strike out “clerk, $2,400; clerk. $1,740” 
and Insert “clerks—one at $2,400, two at 
$1,740 each”; in line 22, after the fig¬ 
ures “$2,040”, to strike out “fourteen” 
and insert “thirteen”; and in line 23. 
afte- the words “in all”, to strike out 
“$29,340” and insert “$29,640.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Contingent expenses of the 
Senate,” on page 16, line 15, after the 
word “labor”, to strike out “$372,962” 
and Insert “$401,762.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 16, 
line 21, after the words “by law”, to 
strike out “$9,376.66” and insert “$10,- 
249.66, and the maximum allowance per 
capita of $96.66 is increased to $105.66 for 
the fiscal year 1946 and thereafter.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President. I should 
like to ask the Senator from Louisiana a 
question with respect to the amendment 
in line 8, on page 14, in fact the entire 
paragraph beginning in line 8, dealing 
with the salaries of the Capitol Police 
force. 1 should like to know how the 
salaries of the Capitol Police force com¬ 
pare with the salaries of the police force 
here in the District of Columbia. 


Mr. OVERTON. The salaries of the 
Capitol Police are substantially lower 
than the salaries of the Metropolitan 
Police, to such an extent that it has been 
very difficult to obtain policemen and 
officers for the Capitol Police, and the 
salary is so low that the right of pa¬ 
tronage exercised by Senators with re¬ 
spect to members of the Capitol Police 
force is now very rarely taken advantage 
of. because men from the different States 
are unwilling to come to Washington 
and work at so meager a compensation. 

We have done the best we could. We 
have provided a rather slight increase, 
not so large an increase as was suggested, 
but we felt that, on the whole, we were 
doing substantial justice or at least we 
were Inprovlng the situation. 

Mr. LUCAS. I am glad to have that 
explanation. I hope that at some time 
we can have a police force for the Capi¬ 
tol which will be in keeping with the dig¬ 
nity of the Congress and that money may 
be provided to pay them compensation to 
which a good police officer is entitled. 
Some c!ay, as a member of the Rules 
Committee. I hope to make some kind of 
a report dealing with that subject. As I 
have observed from time to time the 
workings and operations of the police 
force in the Capitol, it has sometimes 
occurred to me that they perform public 
service commensurate with the pay re¬ 
ceived. 

I am not speaking in any disrespect of 
any man on the Capitol Police force; but 
I definitely feel that they are all under¬ 
paid and that there should be estab¬ 
lished a more rigid and efficient system 
that would make the Capitol Police force 
an enforcement agency that would re¬ 
ceive the commendation of all visitors 
who come to the Capitol. 

Mr. OVERTON. I wish to say now 
with respect to the observation made by 
the Senator from Illinois concerning the 
Capitol Police that the Sergeant at Arms 
of the Senate stated to the committee 
that he has a very efficient police force; 
that he has no criticism to make of it; 
and that they are very attentive to their 
duties. I may say in this connection 
that their duties are not so light as might 
be indicated by the observations made by 
the able Senator from Illinois. They 
have a great responsibility and they have 
considerable territory to cover, including 
all the buildings and grounds around the 
Capitol, and they are constantly vigilant 
and on the alert. Mr. Romney, the Ser¬ 
geant at Arms of the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives, intimated that if the com¬ 
pensation of the Capitol Police could be 
Increased he thought he could obtain 
more efficient policemen on the House 
side. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator further yield? 

Mr. OVERTON. I yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. I am not complaining 
so much about the manner in which the 
Capitol Police perform their duties; in 
fact, one of the members of the police 
force is from Illinois. I know he is a 
capable and competent olBeer. I am 
complaining primarily, more than any¬ 
thing else, about the salaries these men 
are now paid in comparison with the 
salaries paid members of the Metro¬ 
politan Police force of this ol^ and other 
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cities. I think that the duties of the 
Capitol Police force around the Capitol, 
so far as responsibility is concerned, are 
just as heavy as and more important in 
many cases than the responsibilities of 
policemen on regular beats here in the 
city. 

Mr. OVERTON. I quite agree with 
the Senator. However, 1 did not feel 
personally like urging too great an in- 
ci*ease, because in acting as chairman 
of the subcommittee I was acting in a 
substitute capacity. The regular chair¬ 
man of the subcommittee was absent, 
and I did not wish to advocate too many 
and too large Increases in the salary 
rates. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will state the next amendment re¬ 
ported by the conunittee. 

The next amendment was, on page 
17, line 6, after the word “resolution”, to 
Insert a colon and the following proviso: 
**Provided, That whenever any person has 
left or leaves any civilian position in any 
department or agency in the executive 
branch of the Government in order to 
accept employment by the Senate Com¬ 
mittee on Appropriations, he shall be car¬ 
ried on the rolls of such committee and 
shall be solely employed by such commit¬ 
tee, and responsible only to it; but he 
sliall be entitled upon making application 
to the Civil Service Commission within 
30 days after the termination of his 
employment by such committee (unless 
such employment is terminted for cause) 
to be restored to a position In the same 
or any other department or agency where 
an opening exists, comparable to the po¬ 
sition which, according to the records of 
the department or agency which he left 
to accept employment by the Senate 
Committee on Appropriations or in the 
Judgment of the Civil Service Commis¬ 
sion, such person would be occupying if 
he had remained in the employ of such 
department or agency during the time 
he was employed by such committee; and 
such person shall be restored to such po¬ 
sition with the same seniority, status, 
and pay as if he had remained in the 
employ of the department or agency 
which he left, during such time. This 
section shall not be construed to require 
any person to be restored to a position 
in any department or agency after the 
expiration of the time for which he was 
appointed to the position which he left 
to accept employment by such com¬ 
mittee.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was. on page 18, 
line 11, after the name “Senate”, to 
strike out “the initial 3-xninute toll 
charges on not to exceed 10 strictly of¬ 
ficial long-distance telephone calls from 
Washington, District of Columbia, per 
month for each Senator”, and insert: 
“toll charges on not to exceed 26 strictly 
official long-distance telephone calls, ag¬ 
gregating per month for each Senator 
not more than 130 minutes, to and from 
Washington, District of Columbia.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 18» 
afteifllne 17. to Insert: 

There shaU be paid from the contingent 
fund of the Senate, In accordance with rules 
and regulations prescribed by the Oommlttae 
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to Audit and Control the Contingent' 
penaea of the Senate, toU oburgea on atrlotly 
official long-dlatanoe telephone oalla originat¬ 
ing and terminating outaide of Waahlngton. 
Dlatrlct of Columbia, not to exceed $800 per 
year for each Senator. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was. on page 10, 
line 2, after the name ^'Senate*', to strike 
out **$26,800” and Insert **$46,300: Pro¬ 
vided, That commencing with the fiscal 
year 1046 the allowance for stationery for 
each Senator and for the President of the 
Senate shall be $400 per annum.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was. under the 
heading “Architect of the Capitol—Capi* 
tol Buildings and Grounds.” on page 88, 
line 22, after the numerals **1941”, to 
strike out **$317,200” and insert **$331,- 
000 .” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President. 1 desire to reserve the right 
to offer an amendment on page 19. lines 
16 to 25. inclusive. I desire to reserve the 
right to move to amend that provision. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
amendment of the Senator from Colorado 
will be in order after the committee 
amendments shall have been disposed of. 

BSr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I merely 
wanted that to be understood. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from Colorado will have the 
opportunity to offer an amendment. 

The clerk will state the next amend¬ 
ment reported by the committee. 

The next amendment was. on page 39. 
line 24, after the words **in aU”, to strike 
out $249,500” and insert **$339,500.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, imder the 
heading **Library of Congress.** on page 
43, after the word **Librarlan”, to strike 
out *‘$1,777,000** and insert “$1,783,310.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That 
concludes the committee amendments 
except the first committee amendment 
on page 2. which will be stated. 

T^ CHixr Cleix. Beginning at the 
top of page 2 it is proposed to Insert 
the following: 

There shall be paid to each Senator, alter 
January 2. 1945. an expense aUowance of 
$2,500 per annum, to assist in defraying ex¬ 
penses related to or resulting from the dis¬ 
charge of bis official duties (Including ex¬ 
penses for travel, lodging, and subslatenoe 
while away from his State domlcUe In the 
performance of his official duties) to be paid 
in equal monthly installments. Such al¬ 
lowances shall not be considered as income 
for the purposes of Federal, State, or other 
law. and such expenses, to the extent that 
they exceed such allowance, sluUl be de¬ 
ductible for income-tax purposee ff otherwise 
authorised by law. For making such pay¬ 
ments through Jime 80, 1946, $858^67. of 
which BO much as is required to make such 
payments for the period from January 3, 
1945, to June 80. 1945, both inclusive, shall 
be immediately available. 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, a 
number of Senators desired to know 
when this amendment, relative to the 
oongreg$i(Xial expense allowance, would 
come up. I stated to them that l would 
suggest tb$ ahsnoee of a quorum. Al¬ 
though there is A very full attendance of 
the Senate At this time, in order that 
otner Senators may be present— 


Mr. HATCH. Mr. Presldant— 

The FRESmSNT pro tempore. Does' 
the Senator from Louidana yield to the 
Senator from New Mexico? 

Mr. OVERTON. I yield. 

Mr. HATCH. Is it the intenUon Of the 
Senator to proceed with this amendment 
this afternoon? 

Mr. OVERTON. Yes, Indeed. There¬ 
fore, Mr. President, 1 suggest the absence 
of a quoru m. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the foltowing Senators answered to 
their names: 


Aiken 

Green 

ODanlel 

Bailey 

Guffey 

OMahoney 

Bankhead 

Gurney 

Overton 

Barkley 

Hart 

Pepper 

Bilbo 

Hatch 

Revercomb 

Bridges 

Hayden 

RussNl 

Briggs 

Bickenlooper 

Saltonstall 

Burton 

Hoey 

Bhipetead 

Budiifield 

Johnson. Colo, 

Smith 

Butler 

Johnston. 8. C. 

Stewart 

Byrd 

LaFollette 

Taft 

Capper 

Longer 

Thomas, Okie. 

Chandler 

Lucas 

TbomM. Utah 

Chaves 

McClellan 

Tobey 

Cordon 

MeSellor 

Wagner 

Donnell 

McMahon 

Waleh 

Eastland 

Maytsank 

White 

XUender 

Moore 

WUey 

Fulbright 

Morse 

WUlis 

George 

Murdock 

Wilson 

Gerry 

Myers 

Young 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. President. I an¬ 
nounce again the unavoidable absence of 
the Senator from Oregon LMr. Moess] 
in attendance upon public business. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Sixty- 
three Senators havli^ answered to their 
names, a quorum is present. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment beginning at the top of page 
2 . 

Mr. OVERTON obtained the fioor. 

Bir. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. OVER*rON. I yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. I should like to call the 
attention of the able Senator to the last 
two paragraphs on page 18. The first 
paragraph deals with toll charges for 
telephone calls made by Senators to be 
paid from the contingent fund of the 
Senate, under the control of the Com¬ 
mittee to Audit and Control the Con¬ 
tingent Expenses of the Senate, of which 
the Senator from Illinois is chairman. 
I think I thoroughly understand the 
change which has bera made in para¬ 
graph 1 with respect to toll charges which 
each Senator may incur, but with re¬ 
spect to paragraph 2 Z am not certain, 
l^uugraph 2 reads: 

There shaU be paid from the contingent 
fund of the Senate, in acoardanoe with rules 
and regulations prescribed by the Commit¬ 
tee to Audit and Control the Contingent 
Expenses of the Senate, toll chargee’ on 
strictly official long-distance telephone calls 
originating and terminating outside of 
Washington, D. C.. not to exoeqd $900 per year 
for each Senator. 

In paragraph 1 it is provided $hat each 
Senator may make ^not to exceed 26 
strictly official long-distance telephone 
calls” from his home to Waijhis^^ton, if 
official business, or from Waimitoh to 
his home, if official business. ZtlsstAted 
that in addition to those telei^tii$<ie cifis 
there shall be paid from the oowtent 
fund “ton charges on strli^ mMal 
long-distance caUs” termlnatltli ehtside 


of Washington; D. to exceed 

$800 per year.” 

That paragraph proAIWJlpt_the 
Committee to Audit «Son- 

tingent Expenses of the IliilOe mislay 
down the rules ocmtrolling the expendi¬ 
ture of the $800. Am I to updeistand 
that each debtor must keep an Itdooiaed 
account of each and every telesdione 
call that is made, or at the end of the 
year will the Committee to Audit and 
Control the Contingent Expenses of the 
Senate be directed to pay each Senator 
the sum of $300? 

Mr. OVERTON. I do not understand 
it would work that way. 1 think it would 
operate just as the present system does, 
a practice with which the Ssnator is 
familiar, that is, that the telephone com¬ 
pany would make note of the charges, 
and when the $300 was exhausted then, 
of course, that would end the Senator's 
allowance with respect to telephone calls 
outside of Washington. 

Mr. LUCAS. In other words, the tele¬ 
phone company is to keep the books for 
each Senator with respect to these tele¬ 
phone calls? 

Mr. OVERTON. That is my under¬ 
standing, and If that be found, after con¬ 
sultation by the Committee to Audit and 
Control the Contingent Expenses of the 
Senate with the representatives of the 
telephone company, to be a burden that 
Is unbearable, then the other alternative 
would be for the Committee to Audit and 
Control to establish, by rules and regu¬ 
lations, the requirement that each Sen¬ 
ator ke^ an itemized statement of his 
long-distance telephone calls outside of 
Washington, and not directed to his office 
in Washington. 

Mr. LUCAS. I thank the Senator for 
the explanation, but there is still some 
doubt in my mind, under the wording 
of the amendment, whether at the end 
of the year a Senator would not be en¬ 
titled to the difference between $200, let 
us say, charged for long-dlstsmce calls 
he has made, and the $300, which would 
mean $100, which would have to go to 
him. 

It is obvious to me that telephone com¬ 
panies cannot keep the records as sug¬ 
gested by the Senator from Louisiana. I 
am certain each Member will have to 
keep an itemized report and submit It to 
the Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate for 
approval. That Is, providing Senators 
are not entitled to the maximum amount 
of $300. 

Mr. OVERTON. No; r. Senator would 
not be entitled to withdraw any money 
whatsoever; in fact, it is not contem¬ 
plated that he would pay any money. It 
is contemplated that the charge would 
be made against the Qovemment. But 
if that be found tp be too impracticable, 
then another arrangement can be effect¬ 
ed by the Committee to Audit and Con¬ 
trol the Contingent Expenses of the Sen¬ 
ate. and whatever arrangement may be 
effected will of course be agreeable to 
the Sedate, and must be agreeable, under 
the provisior; of the amendment, 

Mr. PresKtent, we have for considera¬ 
tion now that provision of the bill udildti 
may be designated as the oicmiressiohal 
expense anowAnee provisUm. A sUnilar 
provisiem oHglhated in m House of Ztep- 
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remUliives, «nd tt may be weU^ before 
beginnittg a preBentatIcm of the merits 
of the ameftdment and some of the rea¬ 
sons Which actuated the committee to 
reoommend.lts adoption, that I should 
point out the differences which exist be¬ 
tween ^e House provision and the pro¬ 
posed Senate amendment. 

The Bouse provision is to be found on 
page le of the bill, and reads as follows: 

There shsU be psie to each Representative 
and Delegate, and to the Resident Conunls- 
aloner from Foerto Rloo, after January S, 
less, an espenee allowsnoe of $g,500 per an¬ 
num to assist in defraying expenses related 
to or resulting from the discharge of his 
official duties to be paid in equal monthly 
instaUments. 

Then follows the necessary appropri- 
atidh. The Senate committee provision 
carries the language contained in the 
House provision, with the changes neces¬ 
sary with reaped^ to the designation of 
Representatives and Ddegates and the 
Resident Commissioner tYom Puerto 
Rico, substituting the word ''Senators.** 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. OVERTON. Certainly. 

Mr. BYRD. Does the House provision 
require the submission of an itemized 
statement of expenses and an explana¬ 
tion of the s ame? 

Mr. OVERTON. Yes. That is my per¬ 
sonal interpretation of it. Of course, 
the House would be in better position to 
give an interpretation of the provision 
than I am. It is a congressional allow¬ 
ance for the House, and the House legis¬ 
latively determined that the average 
congressional expenditure which would 
be allowable under this provision would 
amount to the sum of $2,500. 

Mr. BYRD. Does the Senator regard 
that as being nontaxable? 

Mr. OVERTON. In my opinion it is 
not nontaxable. In my opinion the 
language of the House provision makes 
the $2,500 taxable. 

Mr. BYRD. The language in the Sen¬ 
ate provision corrects that, and makes 
it nontaxable? 

Mr. OVERTON. Yes. 

Mr. BYRD. The Senator thinks that 
is a correction? 

Mr. OVERTON. The Sffiiate did not 
undertake to interfere at all with what¬ 
ever the House desired inserted with re¬ 
spect to its own membership. That is a 
rule of comity which, so far as 1 know, 
Invadai]^ has existed between the two 
Houses. The House is not disturbed at 
what the Senate does with reference to 
its own employees or its own body. Tbe 
Soiate, on the other hand, does not in¬ 
terfere with such provisions peculiarly 
applicable to the House which are made 
by the House. 

Bgr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. OV ERTON . I yield. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Is there any evi¬ 
dence other than the language used in 
the amendment to indicate whether the 
House thought it was making this item 
nontaxable? 

Mr. OVERTON. There is a statement 
In the report made by the House com¬ 
mittee. The House committee took no 
evidenee. The Senate committee, on 
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the other hand, had evidence before it 
ooncenilng which 1 shah make observa¬ 
tions late r on. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. In view of the lan¬ 
guage contained in the report the House 
was informed and believed that it was 
passing a nontaxable item? 

Mr. OVERTON. It did. The House 
Appropriations Committee stated in its 
report: 

Since this item is entirely for expenses 
Incidental to office it would not be income, 
therefore not taxable. 

In addition to retaining the House 
language the Senate committee In its 
suggested amendment specifically in¬ 
cludes among the expenses relating to 
or resulting from the discharge of a Sen¬ 
ator's duties, the following: 

Expenses for travel, lodging, and subsis¬ 
tence while away from his State domicile 
in the performance of his official duties. 

And then it contains the following ad¬ 
ditional language which is not found in 
the House provision: 

Such allowance shall not be considered as 
Income for the purposes of Federal, State, 
or other law. and such expenses, to the ex¬ 
tent that they exceed such allowance, shall 
be deductible for income-tax purposes if 
otherwise authoriaed by law. 

Then follows the necessary appropria¬ 
tion which, insofar as the Senate is 
concerned, amounts for 18 months to the 
sum of $358,667. 

Mr. BARBXEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. OVERTON. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. What is meant by 
the phrase "if otherwise authorized by 
law"? I do not know of any law which 
authorizes a Senator or a Member of 
the House to engage in any particular 
expenditure to the extent that it is au¬ 
thorized by law, and I do not under¬ 
stand that phrase. In other words, if an 
individual Senator spends more money 
than the $2,500 provided for, it is de¬ 
ductible if it is authorized by law. Under 
what law is that? 

Mr. OVERTON. Under the revenue 
law. The revenue law provides for cer¬ 
tain deductions, as the Senator well 
knows. 

Mr. BARKLEY. It does not provide 
for any deductions on the part of Mem¬ 
bers of Congress. It provides for deduc¬ 
tions on the part of everybody else, 
hut —— '— 

Mr. OVERTON. I think that in the 
main the Senator Is coiTect, but not 
altogether so, ^ x,. 

Mr. BARKLEY, Does the idirase 
authorized by law" mean that the de¬ 
ductions are authorized by law or that 
the expenditures exceeding $2^(1 are 
authorized by law? 

Mr. OVERTON. Deductible exjiendi- 
tures are allowed. The deduotloiu from 
the income tax of certain expenditures 
are allowed by law. 

Mr. BARKLEY. As we aU k&ow, the 
Treasury Department has never been 
willing to make any deductible allow¬ 
ance for expenditures incurred bf Mem¬ 
bers of Congress in the performance of 
their duties, even In epxmectkm with 
matters that are dirqptly In line with 
their duties. For instance^ if we travel 


to various places to make speeches for 
Or otherwise engage In Government bond 
■ales, and in behalf of the Government 
to urge people to buy bonds, which most 
of us are probably going to do in the next 
few days at our own expense, that is in 
line with our duties, and we are glad to 
do it, but we get no deduction for income- 
tax purposes for that expenditure, 
whereas if anyone from the Treasury De¬ 
partment goes out to do that he is given 
the deduction. He also has his expenses 
paid. I wonder whether the phrase to 
which the Senator has referred "if au¬ 
thorized by law** means if the deduction 
is authorized in the revenue laws, or 
whether the expenditure is Itself author¬ 
ized by law. . 

Mr. OVERTON. The deduction is au¬ 
thorized by law. 

Mr. BARKLEY. It refers to the de¬ 
duction _ 

Mr. OVERTON. Yes. I now read 
from the report submitted by the Senate 
committee: 

The aUowance will not be considered as 
income for income-tax purpoaes and if ex¬ 
penditures are made in excess of the aUow¬ 
ance for Items otherwise deductible under 
the law these Items will still be deductible. 

I thoroughly and heartily agree with 
the able Senator from Kentucky that, 
according to the rules of the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue, there are very few 
items which they recognize as deductible 
insofar as Representatives and Senators 
are concerned. I shall give as an Illus¬ 
tration, long distance telephone calls. 
All long distance telephone calls made in 
the discharge of a ^nator’s duties are 
not covered by the provision now exist¬ 
ing, but under the provision adopted by 
the committee they wlU be considered de¬ 
ductible. I say they will be considered 
deductible, but the vagaries of the Bu¬ 
reau of Internal Revenue are many when 
it comes to applying the law to Senators 
and Representatives, as 1 shall under¬ 
take to show shortly. The Bureau did 
allow a deduction to be made because 
when Senator Rzsd, of Pennsylvania, 
was in the Senate he had inserted in 
the revenue law a provision to the effect 
Uiat expenditures made in the discharge 
of the official duties of a Senator should 

regarded as deductible. So, the Bu¬ 
reau has heretofore been allowing a de¬ 
duction for certain telephone charges. 

I give that as an illustration. But in 
order to point out their inconsistency 
and, I think the severity of their rul¬ 
ing, it developed in the course of the 
hearing that they now hold that if Sen¬ 
ators make any additional calls they 
cannot deduct them because the Con¬ 
gress has in effect declared that only a 
certain number of telephone calls may 
be made by a Senator. 

I agree with the Senator from Ken¬ 
tucky; and I Shan imdertake to show in 
the course of my remarks that I think 
the rulings of the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue have been rather harsh when it 
comes to Senators and Representatives. 

Mr. Ti^PT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. OVERTON. I yield. 

Mr, TAFT. I do not quite understand 
the effect of the language "and such ex¬ 
penses, to the extent that they exceed 
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such allowance, shall be deductible for 
Income-tax purposes if otherwise au¬ 
thorised by law/' If they were otherwise 
authorised by law to be deducted, they 
would be deductible. Why do we have 
to say it again? Is that language in¬ 
tended to change what may be deduct¬ 
ed? What is the purpose of inserting 
that language? • 

Mr. OVBRTON. The purpose is this: 
Under the present rulings of the Biureau 
of Internal Revenue, no expenses for 
travel, maintenance, and subsistence are 
deductible so far as a Senator or Repre¬ 
sentative is concerned. So if we allow 
the $2,500 and provide that such allow¬ 
ance shall not be considered as income, 
then if the expenditures which we make 
for maintenance, travel, and subsistence 
are in excess of $2,500, they will not be 
deductible. Therefore, in order to make 
them deductible, we must legislately de¬ 
clare that they are deductible. 

Mr. TAFT. Yes; but as I understand 
the present law as interpreted—and pre¬ 
sumably correctly—they may not be de¬ 
ducted. _ 

Mr. OVERTON. That is correct. 

Mr. TAFT, Therefore they are not 
''otherwise authorized by law." So I do 
not see that this sentence changes the 
situation in any way. This language 
seems to me to say that they can be de¬ 
ducted if they can be deducted; and I do 
not understand how the language would 
change the present law. 

Mr. OVERTON. I understand the 
Senator's point. Unless we were to say 
"if otherwise authorized by law" we 
could then deduct expenses which would 
not be deductible under the law. and 
could deduct them ad libitum. We would 
then far exceed what is contemplated, 
namely, an allowance of $2,500 for sena¬ 
torial oflQcial expenditures. Then, when 
we enter the realm of uncontrolled de¬ 
ductions, we would probably be doing 
something which, as legislators, we 
would not want to do. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. OVERTON. I yield. 

Mr. PEPPER Does the Senator mean, 
then, that if the expenses referred to 
are the type of expenses which would 
ordinarily be regarded as a business ex¬ 
pense if incurred by others, they may 
be deducted? For example, I refer to 
such things as telephone calls, traveling 
expenses, and similar items. Is that 
what the Senator means to imply by 
sa 3 ing "if otherwise authorized by law"? 

Mr. OVERTON. As I interpret the 
amendment, by the language "if other¬ 
wise authorized by law" the committee 
means as the law is interpreted by the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. OVERTON. I yield. 

Mr. GEORGE It seems to me that 
the very clear meaning is that the de¬ 
ductible expenses of a Member of Con- 
Sress are not necessarily limited to 

Mr. OVERTON. That is correct. 

Mr. GEORGE. But if the actual ex¬ 
penditures exceed $2,500, and are of such 
character as are now deductible, there 
may be a deduction in addition to the 
$2,500. 


Mr. OVERTON. I think that is per¬ 
fectly clear: but what the Senator from 
Ohio wished to know was the reason for 
Inserting the restrictive phrase "if other¬ 
wise authorized by law." 

Mr. PEPPER. Bdr. President, win the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. OVERT ON. I yield. 

Mr. PEPPER. If I correctly under¬ 
stood the Senator, according to my rec- 
oUection there are no expenses now de¬ 
ductible except, perhaps, telephone ex¬ 
penses. I do not know of any other con¬ 
gressional expenses which are deductible 
under the present law. 

Mr. OVERTON. There may be 
others. None occurs to me now. For 
example, a Senator is granted a certain 
allowance for stationery. Suppose he 
should exceed the stationery allowance 
and had to buy more stationery, over 
and above the amount allowed for sta¬ 
tionery. That expense would be de¬ 
ductible. A Senator is allowed certain 
other items. For example, he is aUowed 
mileage in traveling to and from a regu¬ 
lar session of the Congress once a year. 
If a Senator's expenditures should ex¬ 
ceed the mileage allowance in traveling 
to and from Washington in attendance 
upon a regular session of the Congress, 
the excess could be deducted. 

Mr. PEPPER. Yes; but suppose a 
Senator's expenditures for travel should 
exceed the amount which be now re¬ 
ceives; namely, the regular mileage al¬ 
lowance for traveling to and from a reg¬ 
ular session of the Congress. Although 
it might be necessary travel, he would 
not be entitled to a deduction for the ad¬ 
ditional expenditure. If he were to hire 
more clerks in his office to handle his 
mail than the allowance now author. 
Izes- 

Mr. OVERTON. He would be entitled 
to a deduction. 

Mr. PEPPER. He would not be enti¬ 
tled to a deduction for that expenditure. 

Mr. OVERTON. Yes; he would. I 
beg th e Senat or's pardon. 

Mr. PEPPER. I never heard of such 
a deduction. 

Mr. OVERTON. I did not know that 
such expenditures were deductible until 
I made an inquiry into the matter. We 
brought experts before the subcommit¬ 
tee and learned that there were little 
items here and there that were deduct¬ 
ible. I think we have mentioned them 
all—additional clerical assistance, addi¬ 
tional telephone calls, additional mile¬ 
age, additional staipps, and additional 
stationery^_ 

Mr. PEPPER. The Senator is now 
speaking only of the mileage allowance 
to cover expenses incurred in traveling 
once to and from a regular session of the 
Congress, is he not? 

Mr. OVERTON. That is all that is 
allowed._ 

Mr. PEPPER. However, many Mem¬ 
bers of Congress of necessity travel be¬ 
tween Washington and their homes a 
greater number of times during a session 
of the Congress. 

Mr. OVERTON. That expense would 
be taken care of under the $2,500 pro¬ 
vision. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. OVERTON, I yield. 


Mr. BARKLEY. In view of what 
seems to be a difference in construction 
of the phrase "if otherwise authorized by 
law" I offer this suggestion: The lan¬ 
guage "if otherwise authorized by law" 
refers to deductions of expenses. The 
Senator might give consideration to the 
substitution of the language "if incurred 
in the performance of offleia' duty" in 
lieu of the language now in the bill, so 
that if a Senator should expend more 
than the amount allowed in the perform¬ 
ance of official duties, such additional 
expenses could be deducted. I offer that 
suggestion to the Senator. 

Mr. OVERTON. I would not object to 
such an amendment, except that then we 
would have an unlimited expense account 
which would be deductible. If we wish 
to take the position—and I believe we 
would be perfectly Justified in doing so— 
that an expenses which Senators incur in 
the discharge of their official duties 
should be deductible, as they are in the 
case of ever# other employee of the Fed¬ 
eral Government, then the suggested 
amendment would be entirely proper. 

On the other hand, the committee did 
not feel that it should go quite that far. 
The committee amendment still makes a 
discrimination against Members of Con¬ 
gress. because it places a limit upon the 
deductible expenses which may be in¬ 
curred in the discharge of official duties. 
That limit is $2,500. However, if a Sen¬ 
ator spends more than that, he can de¬ 
duct the additional expense from his 
income-tax return, provided that the ex¬ 
penses are incurred in the discharge of 
his official duties, and provided also that 
the deduction of such items is authorized 
by law. The phrase "if otherwise au¬ 
thorized by law” simply means as the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue or The Tax 
Court may interpret the law. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. OVERTON. I yield. 

Mr. BYRD. As I understand, what 
this amendment proposes to do is to ex¬ 
empt entirely from the Internal Revenue 
regulations a lump spm of $2,500. 

Mr. OVERTON. That is correct. 

Mr. BYRD. And to say that $2,500 
shall be deducted, regardless of what it 
is spent for. There would be no item¬ 
ized statement. There would be nothing 
upon which the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue could pass. Is not that a new 
departure in taxation? Has that ever 
been done before? If so, I have never 
heard of it. We are allowed only cer¬ 
tain deductible and itemized expenses. 
If the Senator desires to proceed along 
the line of this amendment, it seems to 
me that the amendment ought to state 
what are deductible items. 

' Mr. OVERTON. I will tell the Senator 
the reason. If we were to follow his 
suggestion it would make the Senator 
from Virginia an accountant. He would 
have to keep an itemized account of 
every nickel and dime. 

Mr. BYRD. Does not everyeme have 
to do that for his income-tax returns? 

Mr. OVERTON. He can do it or not. 
as he wishes. But if he is entrusted with 
$2,500, it is his obligation to keep an 
itemized account of it. 
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Mr. BYRD. But the Senator knows 
ttmt one oannot make a deduction for 
purposes of income tax unless an itemized 
acoount mr st atement is kept. 

Mr. OVJBRTON. X do hot keep an 
itemised account of all such matters, 
hut that is optional with me. When, 
however, I receive a fund as a trust, I 
must make a n accounting of it. 

Mr. BYED. If, as the Senator says, 
we would not be compelled to keep item¬ 
ized statements, and if we provided that 
we would be able to make lump-sum 
deductions, the income-tax law would be 
completely destroyed; would it not? 

Mr. OVBRTON. I think not. The 
Federal Judges are allowed per diem and 
mileage allowances. Does the Senator 
think they make itemized statements of 
their expenditures, and that they return 
such statements? So far as I know, they 
do not. 

Let us consider the situation as it 
would apply to a Senator from Cali¬ 
fornia. He is allowed mileage to Cali¬ 
fornia and mileage from California to 
Washington. Does he keep an itemized 
statement of all of his expenmtures un¬ 
der it? 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, the Sena¬ 
tor is discussing an entirely different 
thing. In the instance to which the Sen¬ 
ator from Louisiana has referred, a Sen¬ 
ator is not expected to keep an itemized 
statement. He is allowed that as a Hat 
allowance. But he is expected to make 
an itemized statement when he mak es 
deductions from his taxable Income. 

Mr. OVERTON. Exactly, and that is 
what we would do. We would give a 
fiat allowance of $2,500, to represent the 
expenditures of a Senator. If he wishes 
to make any deductions, for purposes of 
his income tax, for an excess over and 
above the $2,500—which is entirely op¬ 
tional with him—^then he should submit 
an Itemized statement of what he ex¬ 
pended. 

Mr. BYRD. Then, Mr. President, in 
reality the Senator proposes to increase 
the salaries of Senators by $2,500 and to 
make the $2,500 exempt from taxation, 
because it would not be subject to any 
regulations of the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue, and no one would know whether 
the deductions were allowable. 

Mr. OVERTON. That is a very 
strange interpretation, but it is not the 
purpose in any way whatever. 

Mr. BYRD. I will say to the Senator 
that it is the effect of the amendment, 
regardless of whether it is the purpose. 

Mr. OVBRTON. Mr. President, I re¬ 
fuse to yield further until I can at least 
clarify the Senator’s own mind. Then 
1 shall be glad to yield. 

What we would do would simply be 
to allow the $2JM)0. We would not re- 
uulre an Itemized statement to be kept. 
Blit if a Senator anticipated that he 
would use more than the $2,500 in the 
discharge eff his official duties and in ex- 
pendituree which would be deductible 
items, then he would keep an itemised 
statement of the $24KI0 and of any excess 
expenditures he might make, and when 
the deputy collectors of the Bureau of 
Internal Bevenim called upon him, to 
look over his income-tax return he would 
ear, **Bere they are; here are all the 


expenditures X made.** But he would not 
have to do it unless he wanted to make 
deductions for the excess. 

I hope I make myself clear. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, the Sen¬ 
ator hoped he would clarify the mind of 
the Senator from Virginia, but what he 
has said is exactly what the Senator 
from Virginia believed in the beginning. 

Mr. OVERTON. Very well. 

Mr. POLBRIOHT. Mr. President, 
would the amendment make deductible 
anything which is not now deductible? 

Mr. OVERTON. Indeed, it would. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I mean in addition 
to the $2,500. Suppose my rent is $3,000 
a year. Would I be able to deduct the 
$500 in excess of the $2,500? 

Mr. OVERTON. Not under this 
amendment. The Senator would be al¬ 
lowed the $2,500 to assist in paying the 
expenses relating to the discharge of 
his o fflelal duties. 

Mr. FUliBRIOHT. But the mendment 
would not change or make deductible any 
Item which is not now deductible—that 
is, leaving out the $2,500? 

Mr. OVERTON. That is my under¬ 
standing. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, wiU the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. OVBRTON. I yield. 

Mr. BUTLER. The general purport of 
the amendment is, of course, to increase 
the Income of a Senator by $2,500. 

Mr. OVERTON. I do not so inter¬ 
pret It^_ 

Mr. BUTLER. Then, let us put it this 
way: Under the present rules and regu¬ 
lations of the Bureau of Internal Reve¬ 
nue the legitimate traveling expenses of 
a Senator are not deductible; they are 
not deductible under the present ar¬ 
rangement. 

Mr. OVERTON. That depends; there 
is some qualification to that rule. 

Mr. BUTLER. But If the pending 
amendment is adopted, we will be pro- 
vidhig what the rule of the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue shall be with reference 
to the $2,500. 

Mr. OVERTON. We would be provid¬ 
ing wh at the law would be. 

Mr. BUTLER. I wonder whether it 
would not be more consistent with good 
business rules to provide by law that the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue should look 
upon the expenses of a Senator in the 
same way as it does the expenses of a 
traveling salesman for a flour mill or for 
any other busines.s concern. We would 
thereby place ourselves in the same cate¬ 
gory as that which legitimate business is 
In, instead of trying to increase our in¬ 
come by a scheme of this kind. 

Mr. OVERTON. The Senator has ex¬ 
pressed an opinion. Is he akking me for 
a reply? 

Mr. BUTLER. Could we npt Just as 
well provide that the expenses would be 
deductible? 

Mr. OVERTON. I think 1 can an¬ 
swer that question and a number of 
other questions if I am able to proceed 
for a little while without laterraption, 
and thus undertake to pcesent my view 
of the situation. Of course, X am glad to 
yield at any time. X d6 not think the 
pending question Is so Important, but 
it excites considerable interest, poUtt- 


oally and otherwise. Consequently. I 
shall be very glad indeed to answer any 
questions which may be asked. 

The amendment would place United 
States Senators in the same category and 
ela ssl flc ation as other Government em¬ 
ployees and the judges of the Federal 
courts. All the employees in the execu¬ 
tive departments have their expenses 
which are incurred in the discharge of 
their official duties paid. If an employee 
of an executive department goes to Colo¬ 
rado and back again in the discharge of 
his official duties, compensation is paid 
to him for the expenditures he makes. 
If a subordinate in the Office of Price 
Administration desires to telephone to 
San Francisco, Calif., he picks up the 
telephone and engages in a 15- or 20- 
mlnute conversation, and the Govern¬ 
ment pays for it, regardless of the num¬ 
ber of calls he may make. 

I am Indebted to the very able Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. Byrd] for the very 
careful study he has made of the tmeon- 
trolled expenditures made by executive 
agencies and departments of our Gov¬ 
ernment. He submitted an illuminating 
report on May 20, 1043; and if it is not 
the last word, at least it will suffice for 
what I am about to say. Let us consider 
traveling expenses. For the 6-month 
period between July 1 and December 31, 
1042, the Department of Agriculture 
spent for traveling expenses $5,175,706, 
or more than $10,000,000 a year. 

The Department of Justice spent 
three - million -four-hundred-thousand- 
and-some-odd dollars, or at the rate of 
approximately $7,000,000 a year; the War 
Production Board, at a similar rate of ap¬ 
proximately $7,000,000 a year; the Fed¬ 
eral Secui'lty Agency, at the rate ol 
approximately $4,000,000 a year; the 
Office of Price Administration, at the 
rate of more than $3,500,000 a year. 
That is to be found on page 5 of the 
committee report submitted by the chair¬ 
man of the Joint Committee on Reduc¬ 
tion of Nonessential Federal Expendi¬ 
tures, the distinguished Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. Byrd]. On page 4 of that 
report will be found a long list of the 
various agencies within the Government, 
together with the amounts which they 
expended for travel during 1941 and 1942. 

I summarize the situation in the lan¬ 
guage of the Saiator from Virginia: 

According to the figures submitted to the 
Joint Committee on Reduction of Nonessen¬ 
tial Federal Expenditures by the various de¬ 
partments and agencies of the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment, a total of approximately $35,672,000 
of a nonmilitary nature— 

Nothing whatsoever to do with the 
bUl— 

was spent on travel expenditures in the 
6-month period between July 1 to December 
31. 1942. 

That is at the rate of more than $70,- 
000,600 a srear. Yet a suggestion has 
been made that a United States Senator 
should be asked to make a trip in the 
discharge of his official duties to Balti¬ 
more, Md., for instance, employ a con¬ 
veyance for that purpose, and that he 
may make no reduction in his income- 
tax return, and that he may receive no 
remuneration from the Federal Govern- 
m^t to reimburse him for the expenses 
to which he has been put. 
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Mr. BVBD. Mr. President, vlU ttaa 
Senator yield? 

Mr. OVERTON. I yield. 

Mr. BYRD. Does the Senator contend 
that no Senator has ever been allowed 
remuneration for expenses while travel¬ 
ing on official business? 

Mr. OVERTON. Ido. 

Mr. BYRD. Many Senators are reim¬ 
bursed for their expenses while on official 
business. All members of committees 
who have been traveling to various places 
have been reimbursed for their expenses. 

Mr. OVERTON. That is true; but only 
In connection with special appropriations 
for that purpose. 

Mr. BYRD. I care not whether it be 
by a special appropriation or what it may 
be. The Senator is giving the impression 
that no Member of the Senate is ever 
repaid for his expenses in connection 
with official business. 

Mr. OVERTON. That is the general 
rule. Every Senator is subject to the gen¬ 
eral rule unless the Senate graciously, 
thorugh its Committee to Audit and Con¬ 
trol the Contingent Expenses of the Sen¬ 
ate. allows some amount for the payment 
of expenses of committee members in the 
discharge of certain official duties. 

Mr. BYRD. Standing appropriations 
are available from which Senators may 
be reimbursed for expenses incurred in 
the performance of their official duties. 
There can be no question about that. 

Mr. OVERTON. That is true: and 
from time to time money has been ap¬ 
propriated for such purpose. But I am 
thinking, for example, of this situation: 
I went home 2 or 3 weeks ago when the 
flood in my State was at a terrific height, 
and the people were calling upon me to 
come there and look at the flood and 
undertake to help them. I went there. 
I could not be reimbursed for the ex¬ 
penses to which 1 was put. and the ex¬ 
penses were not deductible from my in¬ 
come-tax return. When the people who 
are interested in the apple-growing busi¬ 
ness in Virginia perhaps hold a conven¬ 
tion and ask the junior Senator from 
Virginia to come and address them in 
reference to some particular regulation 
of the Federal Government, for example, 
and he accepts the invitation, he can 
make no deduction in his income-tax 
return for the expenses to which he has 
been put. However, if a subordinate in 
a branch of the executive department 
of the Government goes on a trip in con¬ 
nection with his duties he is reimbursed 
for his expenses. As the Senator from 
Kentucky pointed out a few minutes ago, 
there may be a problem connected with 
tobacco growing, or a problem which is 
vital to the agricultural interests of his 
State: but, if he goes to his State in con¬ 
nection with such problem he must pay 
his expenses out of his own pocket. Yet, 
according to the report of the Senator 
from Virginia, more than $70,000,000 
has been spent by various executive agen¬ 
cies, and the Senator is objecting to 
$380,000 being spent by Senators in con¬ 
nection with their official duties. 

Mr. BYRD. I object to the method 
which the Senator is suggesting. I ob¬ 
ject to the fact that he has not provided 
for Itetflixed statements to be filed by the 
Senators. He is suggesting an innova¬ 
tion in the tax laws. The Senator also 


knows that he cannot make a fiat de¬ 
duction in his income-tax report with¬ 
out itemizing for what the money was 
spent. 

Mr. OVERTON. I do not care wheth¬ 
er it is an izmovation or not. I shall 
never vote that a Senator must make a 
detailed and Itemized statement of the 
$2,500 expense allowance. 

Mr. BYRD. Why should a Senator be 
superior to anyone else? Every other 
taxpayer in the United States must make 
itemized statements in connection with 
deductions wliich he claims when he files 
his income-tax return? 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, wlU the 
Senator yield in order that I may pro¬ 
pound a question to the Senator from 
Virginia? 

Mr. OVERTON. I yield. 

Mr. HATCH. Would the Senator from 
Virginia object to the actual expenses 
incurred by Senators or Members of the 
House of Representatives in the dis¬ 
charge of their official duties being prop¬ 
erly deductible from their income-tax 
returns? 

Mr. BYRD. I may say to the Senator 
from New Mexico that I would not object 
to it. I think it would be entirely proper 
if the expenses were clearly defined, 
properly deductible, and itemized in 
accordance with the usual procedure in 
connection with the income-tax laws. 

Mr. HATCH. If the Senator from 
Louisiana will further yield to me, I may 
say that I propose shortly to offer a sub¬ 
stitute which will provide that the actual 
expenses incurred in the discharge of 
official duties shall be deductible items. 

Mr. BYRD. And itemized, so that a 
statement of the expenses will be 
presented? 

Mr. HATCH. Yes. The expenses 
would have to be shown, of course, as 
having been incurred in connection with 
the discharge of a Senator’s official 
duties. 

Mr. BYRD. I perhaps would be in 
favor of that. 

Mr. HATCH. I also propose to vote 
for the language of the committee au¬ 
thorizing an allowance of $2,500. I think 
the necessary expenses should be paid. 

Mr. BYRD. I am opposed to increasing 
the allowance greater than 15 percent, 
which has been the effect of the wage- 
control program. 1 am opposed to in¬ 
creasing compensation of Senators more 
than we have increased the compensa¬ 
tion of hundreds of thousands of civilian 
employees by the bill which was passed 
last week 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator further yield to me? 

Mr. OVERTON. No; I would rather 
not yield. We are becoming diverted to 
a discussion of an amendment which has 
not yet been offered, and 1 have not yet 
had an opportunity to present the com¬ 
mittee amendment completely to the 
Senate. 

The Senator from Virginia has said 
that we are getting away from the Little 
Steel formula. The Little Steel formula 
has nothing more to do with the subject 
which we are discussing than has the 
meat on the Senate restaurant tables. 
Compensation of Senators and Repre¬ 
sentatives-—— 
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Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield, let me say that accord¬ 
ing to the morning newspapers, there is 
no meat on Senate restaurant tables. 
ILaughter.] 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, may we 
have order? This matter is important. 
If we want to make a joke out of it, very 
well; but if we wish to consider it seri¬ 
ously. I thixik we should proceed to do so. 

The present compensatizm of $10,000 to 
Senators was fixed in 1925. It has not 
been increased since. According to the 
record of the hearings held at the time. 
In 1925 the average weekly earnings for 
factory or industrial workers was $25.71. 
In the month of February of this year. 
1945, it had increased to $47.33, or an 
Increase of more than 84 percent. There¬ 
fore there is absolutely no relation be¬ 
tween the expense allowance for Senators 
and the Little Steel formula. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, wffl the 
Senator yield at that point? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does 
the Senator from Louisiana yield to the 
Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. OVERTON. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. In the case of the white- 
collar workers there was no Increase to 
speak of before the 1st of January of 
1941, and from that time on it has been 
frozen to 15 percent. Very few of the 
millions of white-collar workers are per¬ 
mitted by the Senate today to get more 
than a 15-percent Increase. I cannot de¬ 
fend myself justly to the people of my 
State that I today am holding them down 
to 15 percent—and there are hundreds of 
thousands of them in Ohio who are par¬ 
ticularly under the salary clause; not so 
much the Industrial workers, for they 
did not have the early increase the others 
had—I cannot defend giving m 3 ^elf a 
larger increase than those people have 
had, and I do not see how we can recon¬ 
cile one situation with the other. 

Mr. OVERTON. The Senator from 
Ohio. I think, is making an erroneous 
argument. The white-collar workers are 
allowed their expenses; they are reim¬ 
bursed their expenses. We are not by 
this amendment asking for an out-and- 
out increase of $2,500. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President- 

Mr. OVERTON. Allow me for a mo¬ 
ment to say something about this 
amendment which the committee has 
charged me with the duty of presenting 
to the Senate. In this amendment wa 
undertake to reimburse Senators for 
what we legislatively undertake to de¬ 
clare is an average expenditure for 
travel, maintenance, and lodging. That 
is all we do except that if we spend more 
than $2,500 and if we desire to do so, 
we can deduct the excess from our in¬ 
come taxes. But the white-collar work-* 
ers have been having their expenses paid 
all the time and are still having their 
expenses paid; Senators have not. 

Mr. TAFT. I should like to ask the 
Senator the meaning of a provision of 
the amendment. I assume when it sayi 
^’including expenses for travel, lodging, 
and subsistence*’ it does not mean the 
expenses of a Senator’s family, for in* 
stance? 

Mr. OVERTON. It does not. 

Mr. TAFT. ’Therefore a Senator 
would have to separate his rentAnd Uvb 
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Ing expenses from those items Incurred 
by members of his family and charge 
only that portion that could be attrib¬ 
uted to him as an individual. Is that a 
correct interpretation of the provision? 

Mr. OVERTON. It is not necessarily a 
correct interpretation at all. 1 think 
that where there are besides the Senator 
other members of the family he should 
make a calculation and so far, for in¬ 
stance, as subsistence is concerned, that 
is the meals served, he should obtain 
credit for his proportion of the cost. 
Suppose there were three in the family; 
then the Senator would make for his sub¬ 
sistence a deduction of one-tliird of the 
expense; but if there are, say, two in the 
family, he and his wife, and they occupy 
a modest room with a little kitchenette, 
he wouM deduct for the total rent, for if 
the Senator were a bachelor he would 
occupy the same quarters or if he left 
his wife at home he would still occupy 
the same quarters. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a moment in order that 
I may ask him one other question? 

Mr. OVERTON. I yield. 

Mt, TAFT. Suppose a Senator owns 
his house hei’e—and today it is necessary 
for some Senators to buy houses in order 
to have a place in which to live—I do not 
suppose he could charge ansrthlng lor 
lodging under those circumstances, un¬ 
less the language of the section were 
changed. Is that a correct view? 

Mr. OVERTON. I have given some 
thought to that. I think he could in that 
case. It is not his regular home; his 
home is back in the State, and that is 
property that he uses in furtherance of 
his business, and so he could make a de¬ 
duction for taxes, depreciation, and re¬ 
pairs and the usual deductions that are 
allowed in the case of other property not 
occupied as a home by the taxpayer. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator sdeld for the last time? 

Mr. OVERTON. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. I myself only feel as to 
the deduction of expenses, that, if there 
is to be one. I should much prefer a pro¬ 
vision permitting the deduction of a per 
diem for the time spent in Washington, 
It is not quite lair to say for one thing 
that all the expenses in Washington are 
additional expenses. A Senator has to 
keep up some of his expenses at home, 
but he certainly saves a very large 
amount by reason of being here 6 months 
at a time. His house at home is closed; 
he has probably no food expenses and 
no family expenses at hmne. Therefore 
the principle of deducting every cent of 
expenses incurred in Washington is not 
sound and Just. I think it is fair to 
make some allowances for that, but I do 
not think it ought to be the entire ex¬ 
penses, and I certainly do not think it 
ought to include directly or indirectly 
any family expenses. I think the pro¬ 
vision as it is drawn is open to that in¬ 
terpretation or at least to doubt. 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, I de¬ 
sire to comment on the situation which 
has arisen because of which Senators— 
and I am dealing now only with Sena¬ 
tors but it applies to Members of the 
House of Representatives as well—can¬ 
not make any deduction for rent, sub¬ 
sistence. or maintenance in the District 


of Columbia, when any businessman or 
any professional man who comes from 
his home to the District of Columbia can 
make deductions for travel expenses, for 
his maintenance, his subsistence, and 
his lodging. I may say that some such 
persons occupy very palatial quarters 
in the magnificent hotels that adorn our 
CajMtal City. Some of Ihem reserve large 
suites at high prices, but the Internal 
Revenue Department permits them to 
deduct every dollar which they spend. 
Some of them live when they are here 
on the very best the hotels and restaur¬ 
ants can afford. They eat the finest 
meals—caviar, oysters a la Rockefeller, 
poulet en Rochambeau. and every con¬ 
ceivable kind of magnificent dish served 
in course dinners, that can be served. 
All such expenses are deductible in the 
case of others, but not one cent may be 
deducted by a Senator. That Is a stranis:e 
circumstance, is it not? Why is it? It 
is because the Internal Revenue Bureau 
place the most remaikable interpreta¬ 
tion on the law which the Congress has 
enacted. Here is what the Internal Rev¬ 
enue Code declares: 

Section 28. Deductions from gross Income. 
In computing net income there shall be al¬ 
lowed as deductions: 

(a) Expenses. 

(1) In general. 

All the ordinary and necessary expenses 
paid or Incurred during the taxable year in 
carrying on any trade or business, including a 
reasonable allowance for salaries or other 
compensation for personal services actually 
rendered: traveling expenses (including the 
entire amount expended for meals and lodg¬ 
ing) while away from home in pursuit of a 
trade or business. 

The Internal Revenue Code declares 
that the term ‘‘trade or business” In¬ 
cludes the performance of the functions 
of'a public office. Therefore, within the 
Intendment of the law. while we are here 
in the Senate, we are conducting a trade 
or business, that is, we are in the per¬ 
formance of the functions of a public 
oCice. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, while 
on that point, I understand that deduc¬ 
tions are given businessmen for the ex¬ 
pense of maintaining boats on rivers and 
upon the sea merely for the purpose of 
entertaining their business guests. 

Mr. OVERTON. For anything spent 
in the furtherance of their business. 
TTiey can give parties, and, if they are 
advertising parties, deduct the expenses. 
As the Senator says, they can have boats 
and take boat trips and excursicuis. and 
deduct the expenses. They can pqy 
fabulous sums for advertising over the 
radio, in newspapers, and deduct them. 
But if a Senator engaged in a campaign 
should dare to deduct one cent of his 
campaign expenses, they would not be 
allowed. Let a Senator undertake to 
make any other deduction In connection 
with his official duties, except the few 
paltry items 1 have mentioned, and the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue says. “Nay. 
nay, that cannot be done.** Yet, accord¬ 
ing to the report of the Senator from 
Virginia, they allow more than 1*10,000.- 
000 a year for the different executive de¬ 
partments. 

Mr. B YRD . Mr. President—- 

Idr. OVERTON. minute. I have 
not quite flnlidied with the Senator’s re^ 


port. Let me say to the Senator It is 
one of Uie most iUuminating reports— 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President- 

Mr. OVERTON. I refuse to yield. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President- 

Mr. OVERTON. I ask for order. 
[Laughter.] Let me quote from the able 
Senator from Virginia, who has made 
such an intense study of economy in 
government, and yet, so far as I know, 
has accomplished nothing, because the 
millions upon millions of dollars wc ap¬ 
propriate for the different departments 
and agencies continue to pile uo. and 
the Senator does not. in connection with 
any appropriation bill I have heard 
of- 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. OVERTON. No; not until I give 
the Senator this quotation from the re¬ 
port. The Senator from Virginia does 
not raise his strong and able voice in 
order to strike down the appropriations 
which are made for traveling and sub¬ 
sistence expenses for various executive 
agencies. 

Mr. BYRD. I think the Senator 
should yield to me on that subject. 

Mr. OVERTON. I refuse to yield. 

Mr. BYRD. If the Senator wants to 
misrepresent the Senator from Vir¬ 
ginia— 

Mr. OVERTON. I shall give the Sen¬ 
ator ample opportunity to correct him¬ 
self. 

This is what the Senator says on page 
1 of his report, to which I have referred. 
I have not said anything about com- 
munication.*}, a subject into which the 
Senator goes—that is, in connection with 
telegrams and long-distance calls. The 
Senator starts out with this statement: 

Based on totals of the 6 months’ period 
between July 1. 1942, and January 1, 1943, 
It Is possible to estimate that the total travel 
and communication expenditures— 

He itemizes the travel cxpendlturc.s to 
be more than $70,000,000. Now he brings 
in the communications. 

The total travel and communication ex¬ 
penditures for the executive brands of the 
Federal Government in the fiscal year 1943 
wlU exceed $100,000,000, excluding the War 
and Navy Departments. 

Now I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I realize 
fully that any man who has stood for 
economy in the Senate is often the sub¬ 
ject of ridicule, as the Senator from 
Louisiana has tried to ridicule me today, 
but when he says that I have not offered 
amendments to reduce these appropria¬ 
tions he speaks without a knowledge of 
the facts. It is true I have not had the 
assistance of the Senator from Louisiana, 
as powerful as that assistance would be, 
because he is a member of the great Com¬ 
mittee on Appropriations, of which I am 
not a member. I have repeatedly offered 
amendments to reduce traveling expenses 
and I have offered amendments when¬ 
ever I thought they stood one ghost of 
a show of being adopted, and I expect to 
continue to do so. even though they 
might not meet the approval of my be¬ 
loved friend—and he still is and always 
will be—the Senator from Louisiana. I 
thins we should cut down these expendi¬ 
tures in Washington, and I do not care 
who derides me .in my effort to do it. 
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Mr. OVERTON. I should like to in¬ 
terrupt the able Senator a moment. It 
was never my intent to ridicule the 
Senator. I have too high a regard and 
affection for him. I thought the shoe 
was on the other foot, not that he is 
trying to ridicule me, but he twitted me 
about this amendment the committee 
has reported. 

Mr. BYRD. I assure the Senator the 
affection is reciprocated, and always will 
be 

Mr. OVERTON. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. BYRD. I merely wish to make 
clear the point that in reading the re¬ 
port made by the Senator from Vir¬ 
ginia for the economy committee, and 
made for the purpose of calling atten¬ 
tion to the fact that too much money 
is spent for travel, the Senator is tak¬ 
ing the position that that is deductible 
from the income taxes of these em¬ 
ployees. That is a perfect absurdity. 
These expenditures- 

Mr. OVERTON. I did not say they 
were deductible. 

Mr. BYRD. Yes; the Senator did, 
and the Record will show that he men¬ 
tioned it as a deduction from their in¬ 
come taxes. 

Mr. OVERTON. If so, I certainly will 
retract the statement. I never would 
make the absurd statement that when 
an employee is reimbursed for his ex¬ 
penses he can likewise deduct them. 

Mr. BYRD. I wish to interrupt the 
Senator only briefly, because while I am 
opposed to hLs amendment. I have not 
made any statement which would reflect 
in any way on the distinguished Senator. 
I am opposed to the amendment for 
what seem to me to be good and sufficient 
reasons. I cannot imagine a greater 
mistake on the part of the Senate of the 
United States than to increase the sala¬ 
ries of Senators, and then make the in¬ 
crease tax exempt. 

The Senator says he is putting Sena¬ 
tors on an equality with the depart¬ 
mental heads, or the departmental offi¬ 
cers and employees who travel. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. OVERTON. In the same cate¬ 
gory; yes. 

Mr. BYRD. What the Senator’s 
amendment says is this, “including ex¬ 
penses for travel, lodging, and subsis¬ 
tence while away from his State domi¬ 
cile.” 

Mr. OVERTON. I have not been able 
to present that matter yet, and I would 
rather the Senator should not anticipate 
me. but let me present it, because I have 
never reached that point. 

Mr. BYRD. Let me finish my ques¬ 
tion. The Senator said his amendment 
places them on an equality. The Sena¬ 
tor inserted the words “State domicile” 
to protect Senators, because there are 
thousands and hundreds of thousands of 
employees throughout the Nation who 
have State domiciles outside of the 
place where they do their work. Does 
the Senator contend that the exi>enses 
of a department head should be paid 
here in Washington by the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment If he has a State domicile, let 
us say, in Louisiana? 

Mr. OVERTON. I shall reach that 
point directly. 1 have not gotten to it 
yet. 


Mr. BYRD. Tlie Senator has Just said, 
has he not. that the amendment he pro¬ 
poses puts the departmental heads, the 
department bureau chiefs, whatever we 
may call them, on an equality with Sen¬ 
ators? 

Mr. OVERTON. That it puts Senators 
on an equality with them. 

Mr. BYRD. It puts Senators on an 
equality with the Government officials. 
In order to do that, we would have to 
allow such officials and employees ex¬ 
penses while they are in Washington. 

Mr. OVERTON, I have not yet 
reached that point. I shall answer the 
question. 

Mr. BYRD. The Senator has not 
reached it. but it is in the Senator’s 
amendment, and I should like to have 
him explain that, because it is a very 
important point. 

Mr. OVERTON. I was about to reach 
that when I was interrupted. 

Mr. BYRD. The Senator uses the 
words “State domicile” because he wants 
to protect Senators. He knows the domi¬ 
cile of Senators must be in the States, 
because they cannot be elected if they 
are not in the States. ’Then he wants 
to pay their expenses while they are away 
from their domicile. 

Mr. OVERTON. Let me proceed in 
regular order. 

Mr. BYRD. I shall not interrupt the 
Senator further. 

Mr. OVERTON. I want the Senator to 
make his argument in his own time. 

Mr. BYRD. If the Senator does not 
desire to be interrupted, I shall not in¬ 
terrupt him further. 

Mr. OVERTON. I shall reach the 
points suggested by the Senator from 
Virginia, but I should like to make my 
statement in my own way. I am per¬ 
fectly willing to yield to any Senator who 
desires to ask a question for information, 
but I should like to have the Senator 
state his opposition in his own time. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Louisiana yield? 

Mr. OVERTON. I yield. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I wish to know 
where a United States Senator lives. I 
have been informed by the Revenue De¬ 
partment that a Senator lives in Wash¬ 
ington. 

Mr. OVERTON. That is his home. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I do not believe any 
such thing. I do not think he could be 
elected if he lived in Washington. I do 
not believe he could continue to have 
membership in the Senate if that were a 
fact. We are not permitted to deduct 
any of our expenses in making up our 
income tax returns because, I under¬ 
stand, the revenue department says we 
live here. 

Mr. OVERTON. The Senator is cor¬ 
rect. ’The statute declares very clearly 
that what are deductible are ’‘travel ex¬ 
penses—including the entire amount ex¬ 
pended for meals and lodging—while 
away from home in pursuit of a trade or 
business,” or in the discharge of a pub¬ 
lic function or office. 

“While away from home.” What in¬ 
terpretation does the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue put on the words “away from 
home”? When a businessman comes to 
Washington from hU State, he is away 
from home; when he goes Into another 


State, he is away from home; when he 
goes 10 miles away,^he is away from 
home; but when a Senator comes to 
Washington from the State which has 
elected him, it is said, “You have come 
home, Mr. Senator.” When he goes back 
to his own State which elected him, he 
finds himself, under the ruling of the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue, a stranger 
in his own State. 

I want to show the Senate how ridicu¬ 
lous that ruling is. The ruling is based 
on this proposition; The Bureau says 
that the United States Code Annotated 
contains this provision: 

All offices attached to the seat of govern¬ 
ment shall be exercised in the District of 
Columbia, and not elsewhere, except as oth¬ 
erwise expressly provided by law. 

Since, therefore. Members of the leg¬ 
islative branch cannot enact measures 
into law except in Washington, their 
home is in Washington, and when they 
are away from Washington they are 
away from home, and when they are here 
in the District of Columbia they are back 
at home. 

The Bureau of Internal Revenue apd 
the Tax Coui't, as it is now called, have 
overlooked a provision of the Constitu¬ 
tion of the United States. Perhaps that 
is customary these days; perhaps it is 
strictly a la mode. Not only those in 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue but a 
great many others overlook the Consti¬ 
tution of the United States, which has 
fallen somewhat into decadence. But the 
Constitution of the United States in the 
second paragraph of section 2 of article 
I, provides: 

No person shall be a Representative who 
shall not • ♦ • when elected, be an in¬ 

habitant of that State in which he shall be 
chosen. 

The Constitution with meticulous care, 
made provision with reference to the 
domicile of a Senator, when it provided: 

No person, shall be a Senator who shall 
not • • ♦ when elected, be an Inhabi¬ 

tant of that State for which he has been 
chosen. 

So the Constitution fixes the home of 
the Senator in the State from which he 
is elected. Yet it is said that that provi¬ 
sion is not correct, and that when a Sen¬ 
ator leaves his State and comes here to 
Washington he is not incurring any ex¬ 
pense in the discharge of his official du¬ 
ties. but he is going to home sweet home. 
That is the ruling of the Bureau. 

Although I believe It had nothing at 
all to do with Senators or Representa¬ 
tives, I think a ruling made by the Fifth 
Circuit Court of Appeals is a correct one. 
A lawyer has his home in Jackson, Miss. 
He spends most of his time in Mobile, 
Ala., where he conducts his law practice 
and where he largely receives his in¬ 
come because he is employed by a client 
there from whom he receives a lucrative 
income. His obligation to his client re¬ 
quires him to stay most of the time in 
Mobile, Ala. The Fifth Circuit Court of 
Appeals declared that his expenses while 
going to his law office in Mobile, Ala., 
and his travel and his maintenance and 
his subsistence were deductible from his 
gross Income. 

On the other hasuL ibe Fourth Glscuit 
Court of Appeals decided the very oppo- 
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site in a North Carolina case. In North 
Carolina there is a judge who lives some 
distance from Raleigh, the State capital. 
He is obliged to go to Raleigh twice a year 
to hold a term of court. The circuit 
court of appeals in that case, following 
the rulings of the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue, held that when he left his 
home, where he had his family, where he 
lived, and went to Raleigh, N. C., to hold 
court, he was, in the language of the 
statute, going home because that was 
the place for him to discharge his official 
duties. 

Mr. President, I have undertaken to 
present the main points in connection 
with this matter. It is not a salary 
amendment at all. If it were a salary 
amendment, it would simply provide that 
the salary of a Senator shall be $12,500 
a year, and there would be nothing in 
reference to income-tax provisions con¬ 
tained in the amendment. It is intended 
as an expense allowance amendment, 
and the Senate, as did the House, con¬ 
cluded that most, if not all, Senators do 
spend in Washington during these long 
sessions extending throughout the year 
as much as $2,500 a year for rent, for 
meals, and for travel. If they do not 
spend that much, they are leading a life 
of stern economy, shall I say? I think 
they ought to be encouraged to live with 
sufficient dignity here in the Nation’s 
Capital City to spend $2,500 a year for 
their lodging, their maintenance, and 
there must be considered also under this 
item their travel expenses, except such 
as are paid to them by the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment under the mileage allowance. 

It is therefore, Mr. President, an ex¬ 
pense allowance, and it places, as best 
the committee could resolve the prob¬ 
lem, Senators in the same category and 
classification with all other employees of 
the Federal Government, including the 
white-collar employees whom the Sen¬ 
ator from Ohio mentioned, as well as the 
judges of the courts. 

Mr. President, there is no reason why 
we should not do this. There is no reason 
why there should be such rank discrim¬ 
ination against Senators and l^presenta- 
tives. There is no reason, at least none 
exists to my mind, why the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue or any court should 
hold that the home of a United States 
Senator or Representative is in Washing¬ 
ton, D. C., instead of in the State from 
which he is elected. Their entire ruling 
which establishes us in a place entirely 
by ourselves, and makes us bear all our 
expenses, derives from their interpreta¬ 
tion of the phrase *'away from home** as 
It appears in the revenue law. 

1ST* HATCH. Mr. President, I am 
about to offer a substitute for the co mmi t, 
tee amendment. I understood that the 
Senator from Maine TMr. White] had 
promised to have a Quorum call. Wotild 
he rather have it now, or wait until I have 
finished?_ 

Mr. WHITE. Bdr. President, I do not 
wish a quorum call unless a vote is im¬ 
minent. 1 have thought that this mat¬ 
ter might be considered, and that some 
compromise might be effected, and that 
perhaps we would not reach the voting 
stage on any phase of it this afternoon. 

Mr. BARKUnr. Mr. President, 1 can 
assure the Senator from.Malne and other 


Senators that there will be no vote this 
afternoon on the amendment or on the 
substitute, because I think it is a matter 
of such importance that we ought to give 
it a little further study, in the hope that 
at least an effort will be made to draft 
language which will be more acceptable 
than apparently the language of the com¬ 
mittee amendment is. So I hope we can 
continue to debate the question, but I do 
not think we shall be able to vote on it 
today. _ 

Mr. WHITE. In those circumstances, 
I have no purpose of making the point of 
no quorum. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, I be¬ 
lieve there should be a greater attendance 
of Senators to hear the substitute about 
to be proposed by a very able Senator. 
Iherefore I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will call tlie roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roU. and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 

Aiken Oerry O'Daniel 

Bailey Green O’Maboney 

Bankhead Guffey Overton 

Barkley Gurney Pepper 

Bilbo Hatch Revercomb 

Bridges Hayden Russell 

Briggs Hlckenlooper Saltonstall 

Burton Hoey Shlpstead 

Bushffeld Johnson. Ctolo. Taft 

Butler Johnston. 8. C. Thomas. Okla. 

Byrd Ijs FOllette Thomas. Utah 

Capper Langer Tobey 

Chandler Lucas Wahh 

Chavez McClellan White 

Cordon McKellar Wiley 

Donnell BScMshon WlllU 

Xastland Moore Wilson 

XUender Morse Young 

Fulbrlght Murdock 

George Myers 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Fifty- 
eight Senators have answered to their 
names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. MCCLELLAN. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from New Mexico yield 
to me for a few minutes? 

Mr. HATCH. I yield. 

Mr. McClellan. I thank the Sen¬ 
ator from New Mexico for his courte.sy 
in yielding to me at this time. 

Mr. President, I find that I must leave 
the Chamber for the remainder of the 
afternoon. I had thought that the Sen¬ 
ate would reach a vote on the pending 
amendment this afternoon, and I had 
hoped that I might cast my vote on it; 
but I shall have to be away from the 
Senate tomorrow and for several days. 
Inasmuch as the Senate will not vote on 
this amendment until tomorrow, I will 
not have an opportunity to cast my vote 
on it. 

Mr. President, a great deal can be said 
in favor of the pending amendment. 
There is much merit in the proposal. 
We all know that today it is most diffi¬ 
cult for Members of the Congress to 
meet their necessary expenses and their 
cost of living out of their present salaries. 
Particularly is that true in view of the 
present income-tax rates. 

Mr. President, I assume that no Mem¬ 
ber of the United States Senate is in 
greater need of the benefits of the pro¬ 
posed legislation than I am. I am ready 
now to vote for an increase In salary for 
myself and for my colleagues, to take 
effect at the time when the Stahilixa- 
tion Act expires, m other words, I recog¬ 


nize, and I believe the people of the 
Nation recognize, that there is Justifica¬ 
tion for the Congress to adjust upwards 
the salaries of its Members. I do not 
think the majority of the people would 
object: I think they expect it; but so long 
as we have the present wage restrictions 
remain in effect, whereby the so-called 
white-collar workers—the clerks in the 
stores, the bookkeepers, the accountants, 
and other clerical workers cannot re¬ 
ceive an Increase in salary by reason of 
laws which the Congress has enacted, 1 
believe that we, as Members of the Con¬ 
gress, should not, either by subterfuge 
or directly, pass any measure which 
would Increase our salaries or our in¬ 
comes or inure to our benefit insofar as 
a salary increase is concerned, until such 
time as we can make the same law or 
the same rule applicable to every citizen 
alike. 

Certainly, Mr. President, sacrifices 
have been made during the period of 
the war. and every one of us knows that 
the white-oollar workers and the wage 
earners in such capacities have suffered 
more than anyone else. Therefore, I am 
not willing, by means of an expense ac¬ 
count or otherwise, to increase my sal¬ 
ary until we can accord to them the same 
adjustment. When that time comes. I 
shall be ready to Join with my colleagues, 
and to face the issue squarely, and to 
vote for an Increase In salary appropri¬ 
ate and commensurate with the posi¬ 
tions we hold and the economic condi¬ 
tions of the country. I am ready to do 
that and ready to have my vote recorded. 

As I have said, Mr. President, there is 
merit in the proposal. It is justified 
from every standpoint except one, name¬ 
ly, the one I have Just pointed out, for 
by this amendment we would be taking 
care of ourselves but we would leave 
without benefit of an increase millions of 
wage earners—workers who are Just as 
deserving and who are suffering under 
present conditions Just as much as we 
ourselves are. Until we can carry them 
along with us, I do not believe we are Jus¬ 
tified in taking this course of action. 

Therefore, Mr. President, if I were 
present tomorrow I would vote against 
the pending amendment. 

I thank the Senator from New Mexico 
for his courtesy in yielding to me. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, there Is 
much in what the Senator from Arkansas 
has just said. However, we are not con¬ 
fronted with a theoretical situation 
whereby we may postpone meeting the is¬ 
sue until some future date. The issue is 
here today; we must meet it today. We 
caimot postpone It until some future 
time, and we might Just as well face it. 

As a matter of fact, the House of Rep¬ 
resentatives has already met the Issue. 
Regardless of what the Senate may do, 
under the provisions of the bill which 
have not been changed, which have not 
been amended, and which will not even 
go to conference unless we make some 
amendment here. Members of the House 
of Representatives will receive an in¬ 
crease of $2,500 a year. If the pending 
amendment Is rejected, Senators will not 
receive that increase. That is the reason 
why I say the issue is before us and we 
cannot avoid it. 
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Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HATCH. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I myself do not re¬ 
gard the question of comity between the 
two Houses as going so far as to permit 
the Members of one House to draw larger 
salaries than the Members of the other 
House draw, no matter under whatever 
guise it might be proposed. My feeling is 
that if the amendment is rejected—and 
probably I shall vote against it—I should 
also vote to strike ou the provision 
for the House of Representatives, which 
v/ould make the same allowance for the 
House, because the comity between the 
two Houses has always required that 
their Members draw the same salaries. 

I am ready to adjust the salaries, not 
only Members of Congress, but of the 
judiciary and others, but I will not vote 
to have the Members of one Hotise draw 
more salary than the Members of the 
other House draw. I would not do it 
for the Senate, and I would not do it for 
the House of Representatives. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President. I agree 
with the Senator from Kentucky, and 
the question of comity does not disturb 
me at all. If the substitute which I am 
about to offer is adopted by the Senate. 
I propose to offer a similar substitute for 
the House of Representatives and put 
both the Senate and the House on exactly 
the same basis. Assuming that what the 
Senator from Kentucky has said Is cor¬ 
rect, namely, that the amendment of¬ 
fered by the committee relating to Sen¬ 
ators will be voted down, vci7 well. 
Then the Senator from Kentucky may 
move to strike cut the Hoase provision, 
and perhaps the motion will be agreed 
to. The Senate would thereby overrule 
the House in that regard. 

Mr. President, it is not a very pleas¬ 
ant situation in which we find ourselves. 
Because it is not pleasant, on yesterday 
I tried hurriedly to draft a measure which 
I thought might meet some of the objec¬ 
tions which have been not only raised 
in the Senate but in my own mind as 
well. First of all, I do not wish to be 
critical of the Senate committee. I 
think the committee did its best to meet 
the situation with which it was con¬ 
fronted, and that it did a very good job. 
I certainly do not want to be placed in 
the position of criticizing the committee, 
or casting any reflection of any kind upon 
the committee for the purposes which 
it had in mind. However, we might just 
as well be frank and honest. That is 
exactly what I am trying to do by the 
substitute which I am about to offer. 

I do not know why. but for some reason 
1 think the country has the definite idea 
that the Congress of the United States 
is trying to increase salaries of Senators 
and Representatives by subterfuge, disr 
guise, and back-door methods. Whether 
that be true or not, I think that to adopt 
a provision which would substantiate 
the already-formed opinion to which I 
have referred, would give the Congress 
of the United States, deservedly or un¬ 
deservedly. a very black eye. That is 
something which I wish to avoid. 

Mr. President, long before the present 
emergency existed- 


Mr. 0\’ERT0N. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HATCH. I yield. 

Mr. OVERTON. Does the Senator 
from New Mexico place the interpreta¬ 
tion which he hr.s given on the amend¬ 
ment suggested by the committee? 

Mr. HATCH. I do not place that in- 
teroretation upon it, but others do. 

Mr. OVERTON. T know that; but I 
do not think we should be yielding to 
misinformed public opinion. I do not 
think that politically, if the Senator will 
pardon me. so much importance should 
be attached to the influence of misin¬ 
formed public opinion. I recall that 
when the “Bundles for Congress’* move¬ 
ment attracted notice and the sugges¬ 
tion was made that we should beat a re¬ 
treat because of the outcry ana hulla¬ 
baloo which had been raised with regard 
to it. I had the temerity to stand on this 
floor and suggest that nothing of the 
kind bo done. Last fall I was engaged 
In a campaign for reelection and my 
stand, as publicized all over my State, 
and in my broadcasts, was to pay no 
attention to the position which 1 had 
taken, except to say to those who men¬ 
tioned it to me. “Yes; I assumed such 
position, and if you reelect me I will as¬ 
sume It again as soon as the opportunity 
arises.” I lost na votes. 

Mr. HATCH. Mt. President, the Sena¬ 
tor from Louisiana has spoken today as 
he did at the time the “bundles for Con¬ 
gress” suggestion was made; namely, in 
a forthright, straightforward manner. 
I think that is what Congress should do 
today. I will join the Senator from 
liouisiana in making any kind of a 
straightforward declaration with regard 
to the situation of increasing salaries of 
Senators, and set aside specific amounts 
for expenses, or whatever they may be 
called. But let us call them by name, 
and say what they are, and then tve can 
go forth and face the people regardless 
of any misinformed public opinion which 
may exist. However, I doubt very much 
whether the Senator from Louisiana or 
I can go before the country under the 
guise of an expense account and thereby 
increase our own compensation. I know 
that that is not the purpose of the Sen¬ 
ator from Louisiana; but I also know 
that that is the thought throughout the 
country at the present time. 

So, Mr. President, I have prepared the 
substitute amendment, which 1 send to 
the desk and ask to have read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
amendment in the nature of a substi¬ 
tute offered by the Senator from New 
Mexico will be stated. 

The Legislative Clerk. In lieu of the 
committee amendment on page 2, line 1, 
it is proposed to insert the following: 

There shall be paid to each Senator after 
January 2, 1945, an allowance of $9,600 per 
annum for the purpose of Increasing the 
compensation of Senators^ to defray ex¬ 
penses Incurred In the discharge of official 
duties and until a general readjustment of 
salaries and expenses can be made. Actual 
expenditures of Senators related to or re¬ 
sulting from the discharge of their official 
duties (including expenses for travel, lodg¬ 
ing, and eubeiatenoe while away from their 
State domiciles in the performance of their 


official duties) shall be deductible for In¬ 
come tax purposes. For making such pay¬ 
ments through June 30, 1948, $358,667, of 
which so much os is required to make such 
payments for the period from January 3, 
1045, to June 30. 1045, both inclusive, shall 
be immediately available. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, In ex¬ 
planation of the substitute I wish to say 
that It frankly declares, in the first in¬ 
stance, that the $2,500 is for the purpose 
of increasing compensation of Senators 
and defraying their expenses. 

It was said by the able Senator from 
Louisiana that expenses of Senators 
would equal $2,500, or more. Possibly 
that fs true. I do not know. In that case 
there woul(^ be no increase in the com¬ 
pensation of a Senator. But, while some 
Senators might spend $2,500 or $3,600, 
and it would be a legitimate item deduct¬ 
ible from his tax income, others might 
spend only $1,000. In the case cf a Sen¬ 
ator who had spent only $1,000 he would 
have $1,500 left, which would be clearly 
an increase in his compensation. 

The. substitute removes the provision 
which makes the allowance tex exempt. 
I assert, Mr. President, that I could 
never support the committee amend¬ 
ment which provides that the allowance 
shall not be subject to taxation. We in 
the Congress are charged with the re¬ 
sponsibility cf placing upon the people 
of this country a heavy burden of war 
taxation. V7e cannot escape, and we 
should not escape that responsibility. 
But, by the same token, v;lien we place 
tax burdens upon every man and v;oman 
in this country, we certainly must bear 
our own share of the burdens, whatever 
they may be. Whether the increase in 
compensation be $500, $1,000, or $2,500, 
that part which represents an increase 
in compensation ought certainly to bear 
its part of the tax burden of the coun¬ 
try. Under my substitute it is proposed 
to assure that such shall be done. 

Mr. PEPPER. .Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

HATCH. I yield. 

Mr. PEPPER. I think the Senator 
from New Mexico has made some prog¬ 
ress in approaching this matter, but I 
wonder what he would think about an¬ 
other method of approach, which is 
slightly different from the one he sug¬ 
gests. 

Mr. HATCH. I do not like any of the 
methods of approach at all, either that 
of the House, that of the committee, or 
my own. If the Senator has a better 
one. I should like to have him state it. 

Mr. PEPPER, I was about to make a 
proposal which Is a sort of consensus or 
deduction from what has been said here 
this afternoon by those who have com¬ 
mented upon the subject. Generally 
speaking. I think all of us feel that Mem¬ 
bers of Congress are entitled to some 
increase in compensation, because an in¬ 
crease has not been made since 1925. A 
great many people in private employ¬ 
ment have received some increase, which 
has been legitimatized by a directive of 
the War Labor Board, and the Congress 
has provided for a percentage increase 
for all governmental employees. 

Suppose we provided an outright salary 
Increase for Members of Congress of 16 
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peitmit of their Iftlarles. 2 cannot see 
hxm mmrne could properly inject to that. 
I do not know how the able Senator from 
Virginia might feel, but X inferred from 
hie remaxlca a while ago that he did not 
thmk it would be objectionable if Con- 
greec mmty increased its own compensa¬ 
tion the amount allowed under the little 
Steel formula, a figure comparable to 
what we have already provided for Fed¬ 
eral employees. I do not see how anyone 
could critlciie Congress for providing for 
itself the same percentage of increase 
which has been allowed private em¬ 
ployees, and which has been allowed gov¬ 
ernmental employees. Let that be in one 
category. 

Furthermore, I see no reason why we 
should not clarify the law relative to a 
Member of Congress being entitled to a 
deduction for what we might call a busi¬ 
ness expense, ansrthing that is properly 
related to or arises out of the perform¬ 
ance of the duties of the office of Sen¬ 
ator or Representative. 

If we clawed the law and the rulings 
of the Bureau of Internal Revenue on 
that subject, and allowed ourselves de¬ 
ductions for what might be called busi¬ 
ness expenses, that would be a great boon 
to all of us, because we do not now. as 
a matter of fact, get such deductions. 
In my last income-tax report—^if I may 
be personal—did not claim any deduc¬ 
tion whatever for any item associated 
with the performance of the duties of my 
office. 

I think the able Senator from Virginia 
is absolutely correct in stating that every 
deduction we took should be corroborated 
by an itemized statement. If one trav¬ 
eled to his State on official business, he 
should put down transportation to Tal¬ 
lahassee, Fla., so much, Pullman so much, 
and meals so much, or travel expenses to 
and from Washlnidx>n and Tallahassee, 
Fla., so much. A tew days ago I went 
to Florida and addressed a joint session 
of the Florida Legislature at a memorial 
service for President Roosevelt. No one 
paid my expenses. Yet 1 am sure that 
no one would object to that being called 
an official expense. 

Mr. HATCH. With all due regard to 
the ability of the Senator from Florida 
as an eloQuent orator, which he is, would 
he have been invited to make that ad¬ 
dress If he had not been a Senator? 

Mr. PEPP ER . No; I would not. I 
say, I think that is absolutely an official 
expense, because^I went for the reason 
that I was a Senator. The legislature 
invited me because it was a legislative 
body. When $160, the amount it cost 
to make a trip such as that, is taken 
oifi of a monthly salary of something 
over $000, the amount we have left after 
taxes. It can be seen what it does to the 
family budget 

I cannot see how anyone could hon¬ 
estly critlcte the Congress for doing the 
two things I sumrest, yet if we did those 
two things it would mean to all of us 
a eona^derable boon, and X respectfully 
suggest to the able Senator the cemsid- 
eratkm of those two approaches to the 
subleet 

lir, HATCH. 2 am grateful to the 
Benator fvom Florida, X think be has 
made a vajuahle contribution. As X 


stated, X have not been satisfied with the 
approach to this Quedion either by the 
Booae, by the Senate cmnmittee, or my 
own. X have been perturbed myself. It 
is very likely that when the expenses are 
deducted—4md I think this Is what the 
Senator from Louisiana has in mind— 
there would not be an increase of salary 
which would amount to 15 percent. Is 
not that corr ect? 

Mr. OVERTON. That is correct; it 
would not amount to 10 percent. 

Mr. HATCH. And there would be no 
violation of what is called the little 
^te^ formula. 

Mr. OVERTON. What the Senate 
committee was trying to do was to avoid 
requiring Senators to make an itemized 
statement with reference to their ex¬ 
penses. 

I suggested to the committee with ref¬ 
erence to allowing these deductions, an 
amendment providing that not to exceed 
$2,500 could be deducted upon a certifica¬ 
tion made to the Secretary of the Sen¬ 
ate. But there was objection to that. 
Senators seemed to think that if there 
were any difference between $2A00 and 
what was actually expended, the differ¬ 
ence would be so small there would not 
be any profit in it. 

Mr. BANKEIEAD. A point of order, 
Bfr. President. We cannot hear what Is 
being said. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senate will be in order. 

Mr. OVERTON. I was stating that 
the committee felt that if there were any 
difference between the actual expendi¬ 
tures of a Senator—and when I say ex¬ 
penditures, I mean such as those contem¬ 
plated by the amendment—emd $2A00, 
the profit which any Senator would make 
out of the difference would be so insignifi¬ 
cant that there would be no necessity of 
requiring him to render an itemized 
statement about the matter, and that 
it would be best to fix a modest lump sum, 
say $2,500. That is the reason why we 
have do ne it. 

Mr. PEPI’ER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from New Mexico yield? 

Mr. HATCH. X wish to make one fur¬ 
ther observation. 

Mr. OVERTON. On the other hand, 
the amendment of the Senator from New 
Mexico would require that an itemized 
statement of all expenses be kept. X 
think the other solution is an easier one. 

The suggestion made by the able Sen¬ 
ator from Florida is subject to objection 
for a very different reason, thgt is, it 
might make the drain on the Treasury 
much higher than it would be under tbe 
amendment offered by the oommittee 
and the amendment suggested by the 
Senator from New Mexico, because in 
addition to giving the increase of $2,600 
he would allow all expenditures- for 
maintenance, subsistence*, and travel to 
be deducted from the ineoibe-tax return. 
So, a Senator might spend a thousand 
doUars a month on hie kdldiig|.^and it 
would be deductible. 4ffie, coiild say 
to him, **You should tave nmt only 
$200. You should no^ have spent a 
thousand dollars,** He may live much 
more sumptuously fhap he would other¬ 
wise, because the ttem would bfi de¬ 
ductible. 


Mr, PEPPER That objection, which 
might be made, could easily be met by 
fixing a maximum that could be deduct¬ 
ible, inserting some such language as 
this, ^'Provided, however. That total de¬ 
ductions shall not exceed $2,500 a year.** 
Will the Senator from New Mexico al¬ 
low one further observation? 

Mr. HATCH. Certainly. 

BCr. PEPPER As the Senator from 
Aikansas [Mr. McClxllamJ has pointed 
out, ^ we must consider sometimes not 
only what we do, but what the natural 
Inference is from what we do. Yester¬ 
day afternoon I was meeting with the 
executives of 21 standard railroad broth¬ 
erhoods, and when 1 started to leave one 
of those gentlemen said to me, **When 
you gentlemen start to increase your 
salaries tomorrow, I want you to remem¬ 
ber whether or not srou tried to put John 
L. Lewis in Jail for getting some more 
money for the miners.** He may or may 
not have been logical in the comment he 
made, but he made it, and he was honest 
in making it. 

What I was about to say was that we 
are. however, entitled to deduct business 
expenses, that is to say, expenses which 
are correctly and naturally appropriate 
to the duties of our offices, and no one 
has a right to deny us that. We are en¬ 
titled to the same percentage of Increase 
others have had, which the Little Steel 
formula makes possible for them. 

If there is a desire to limit the amount 
of the deduction, we could say, "Pro¬ 
vided, That the total deduction shall not 
exceed $2,500, or $2,700, or $3,000 a year,'* 
and that would be all right, but if we 
should do the two things I have sug¬ 
gested, we would meet the problem in a 
way which would be helpful to Members 
of Congress, and it seems to me it would 
stand the scrutiny of any fair criticism. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, before I 
yield further I wish to say that I have 
been very desirous of obtaining a vote 
and completing action on the bill this 
afternoon, but when the Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. Barxliy] and other Sen¬ 
ators stated that there was no chance to 
obtain a vote today the plans which I 
had m a de of course went out the window. 

Several Senators have expressed a 
desife to have me 3 deld, and I am per¬ 
fectly willing to yield and let them make 
such contributions to the discussion as 
they wish to make and perhaps work out 
some reasonable and intelligent solution 
to this problem on tomorrow. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I was 
Induced to make the statement about not 
voting today because many Senators felt 
that if we could study the question over¬ 
night we might frame a provision which 
would apply to both Houses and be 
acceptable. Personally I should like 
very much to dispose of the matter today, 
but in view of that feeling I thought it 
might not be amiss to work on the prob¬ 
lem during the time between now and 
tomorrow's session. Perhaps by tomor¬ 
row we can work out something which is 
acceptable^ 

Mr. HATCH. I hope the Senator did 
not think 1 was censoring him. 

M% BARKLEY. Not at all. 

Mr. HATCH. I personally have a little 
engagement I wanted to keep; that is all* 
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liCr. BARKLEY. 1 want to compll-* 
ment the Senator on the effort he has 
made to solve this problem. I think that 
our difficulty in part grows out of the 
fact that the matter is being dealt with 
separately by both Houses. 

Mr. HATCH. There is no question 
about that. 

Mr. BARBZKY. There ought to be 
uniform legislation applying to all Mem¬ 
bers of Congress alike. We are injected 
into a situation where we must deahwith 
the matter separately when it ought to be 
dealt with as a whole. We have a 
parliamentary situation which may re¬ 
sult in the Members of one House getting 
what is equivalent to a $2»500 Increase In 
their salaries without the Members of 
the other House getting it. which would 
be something that has never before hap¬ 
pened in the history of the United States 
and ought not to happen. 

Mr. HATCH. I want to interrupt the 
Senator to say one word. As the Sena¬ 
tor from Louisiana said, I think this is 
a serious matter. It is not a frivolous 
matter. We ought to devote our best ef¬ 
forts to working the lu'oblem out with 
the other branch of the Congress. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I think so, too. The 
House undoubtedly felt that this was not 
a matter of salary; that it was purely a 
matter of expense, and on the same basis 
as that of clerk hire, in which one House 
has not interfered with what the other 
House thought it should do respecting 
clerk hire for Members. Personally, I do 
not believe that is the sound basis for ac¬ 
tion which would Justify each House 
dealing by itself. If it were, the Senate 
might even conceivably reduce the allow¬ 
ance for expenses to Senators, or in¬ 
crease the expense allowance, and leave 
the House provision as it is. So the 
Members of the two Houses would be 
upon a totally different basis in regard to 
compensation. That would be most un¬ 
fortunate. If anything is to be, done— 
and the House has injected this matter 
into the bill—I was hoping we might do 
something which would be acceptable to 
both Houses. I hope something can be 
done with the item one way or the other, 
or else that it be eliminated altogether. 
Perhaps by a little consultation and co¬ 
operation we can settle upon a plan by 
which the difficulty can be solved. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President- 

The PRBSIDINa OFFICER (Mr. Mur¬ 
dock in the chair). Does the Senator 
from New Mexico yield to the Senator 
from Tennessee? 

Mr. HATCH. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I want to say that in 
the committee this amendment gave me 
a great deal of concern. I voted against 
the amendment which was reported. In 
trying to work the matter out along the 
lines we have been trying to follow in 
the case of the salaries of government 
employees generally, with an increase of 
about 15 percent, it occurred to me that 
the proper thing for us to do would be to 
take similar action for ourselves; and so 
my idea of the amendment which ought 
to be adopted is as follows; 

There Shall be paid to each Senator, after 
January 1, 1046. a salary of aii.600 a year. 

I realise ^bdt there is objection to such 
a proposal; that is that the House would 
probably not bq willing to accept it. It 


would make a difference between what 
the House has voted to its Members and 
what the Senate would vote for Senators. 
There would be that objection. 

It seems to me we might reach a com¬ 
promise respecting the first phrase of the 
amendment proposed by the Senator 
from New Mexico. 

Mr. HATCH. I wish to say to the 
Senator from Tennessee that I am not 
tied to my own particular amendment. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I know that, and 
that is why I am addressing myself now 
to the Senator from New Mexico. I am 
inclined to think it would be better if the 
Senator were to frame his amendment so 
as to read: 

There shall be paid to each Senator, after 
January 1. 1946, a salary of $12,500 a year. 

If the Senator were to stop right there, 
and say nothing about expenses, and use 
no words in an attempt to legislate about 
the question of deductions from income, 
or anything else, but simply make the 
salary $12,500 a year, and amend the 
House provision to that effect also, it 
would be better. If the Senator will fur¬ 
ther yield. I will give my reason for that 
suggestion. 

Mr. HATCH. I am glad to srleld to the 
Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I think it would be 
a serious mistake, and I so stated before 
the committee, for the Senate to provide 
that a part of the salary of a Senator 
shall not be subject to income tax. I 
simply cannot vote for such le^lation. 
Then, when we come to the question of 
making deductions for expenses, we find 
it to be very involved. Expenses arfe dif¬ 
ferent with almost each and every Sen¬ 
ator. Therefore, there is a very great 
objection to such a provision. 

So I make the suggestion to the Sena¬ 
tor from New Mexico for whatever he 
may think it to be worth. I hope the 
Senator will change the language of his 
amendment so it will read; 

There shall be paid to each Senator, alter 
January 1, 1946, a salary of $12.6(X) a year. 

Leave the language of the amendment 
with those words. Then we would not 
be subject to the charge of Increasing 
our salaries by indirection. We could 
not be subjected to the charge of tridng 
to escape income taxes which we our¬ 
selves have imposed. For that reason I 
believe an amendment such as that 
which the Benatorfrom New Mexico has 
suggested, providing for an increase in 
salary of $2,500, In view of the fact that 
the House has fixed upon that base sum, 
would probably be better, and I hope he 
and other Senators will consider what I 
have stated. 

Mr. WH ITE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HATCH. I yield. 

Mr. WHITE. I want to say a very 
brief word about the situation. It trou¬ 
bles me greatly. 1 am perplexed by the 
substantive provisions of the House draft 
of the amendment reported by the com¬ 
mittee, and of the substitute offered by 
the Senator from New Mexico £Mr. 
Hatch]. I am concerned also because 
of the parliamentary situation which 
was presented to us, and which still is 
with us through tiie action t^ Bouse 
of Representatives, 


X feel strongly opposed to any pro¬ 
vision which exempts us as Senators of 
the united States from the general pro¬ 
visions of the tax laws of the United 
States. I do not myself want to vote and 
I do not want to see the Senate of the 
United States vote to put Senators in 
an exempted or an excepted or a pre¬ 
ferred class under the tax laws of the 
United States. 

Mr. President, 1 do feel that there 
ought to be some adjustment in the pay 
which is afforded Senators of the United 
States. I remember very well a good 
many years ago in the House, and 1 sus¬ 
pect it was in 1925, the year to which 
the Senator from Louisiana referred, 
that an able Member of that body laid 
down the rule, which I have always re¬ 
membered, as to the pay of Members of 
the Congress of the United States. It 
was Ogden Mills, reputed to be a wealthy 
man, who said that the pay of a Mem¬ 
ber of Congress ought not to be so large 
that men would seek to come to the Con¬ 
gress of the United States because of the 
salary alone; that salary ought not to 
be the attraction which brings men into 
public life. Then he added that, on the 
other hand, the salary ought not to be 
so low that only men of independent 
means and wealth would be able to de¬ 
vote their lives to the service of the Na¬ 
tion in the legislative bodies. 

I have always believed that this was 
a soimd rule. Under the present cir¬ 
cumstances, with all the demands made 
upon Members of the Senate and Mem¬ 
bers of the House, I do not believe that a 
salary of $10,000 is an adequate payment 
to Members of Congress. I am perfectly 
willing to vote for an increase in the 
salary of both Senators and Representa¬ 
tives. That is not my first choice. If 
I could do as I pleased I would provide, 
first of all, for a sound retirement law 
for Members of Congress, a retirement 
law under which the beneficiaries would 
make contributions to the fund out of 
which payments were made to them. 
That would be the first thing I would 
do if I could have my will. 

Next, I would meet the question of sal¬ 
ary head-on, with no collateral questions 
of taxes or tax exemptions. 1 would 
meet it directly, pay adequate salaries, 
and then let Senators meet their tax obli¬ 
gations from their salaries, precisely as 
every other citizen does. 

Coming to what I really had in mind 
to say when I rose, I believe that the sug¬ 
gestion of a recess, and conferences upon 
this question, is altogether wise. I be¬ 
lieve that the majority leader should 
have an opportunity to confer with 
others who are interested in this subject, 
and who have given study and thought 
to the question. 1 hope there will be in¬ 
cluded in such conference the ranking 
minority member of the Committee on 
Appropriations, the Senato * from New 
Hampshire [Mr. Bridois]. I have a real 
faith that something can be worked out 
which will at least obviate some of the 
difficulties, and bring before us a legis¬ 
lative proposal for which we can vote in 
good conscience, and which we can in¬ 
corporate into the law of the land. I 
hope the recess will be arranged, and 
that conferences will follow. 
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Ifr. liORSB. Mr. Presldeiit, wUl th« 
fSettfttor yield? 

Mr. HATCH. Xyield. 

Mr. MOKSB, I appreciate the Sena¬ 
tor's yielding' to me. I wish to make a 
few oommttots for about 5 or 10 minutes 
on the proposed amendment. 

Mr. HATCH. The Senator proposes 
to discuss the pending proposal, does he 
not? 

Mr. MORSE. That is correct. 

Mr. HATCH. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President. I would 
prefer not to become Involved in this 
controversy. However, this particular 
proposal involves issues which, for 2 
years as a public member of the War 
Labor Board, I found It necessary to 
pass upon, so far as the wage^fitabillza- 
tlon principles are concerned. 

In my Judgment, the proposal before 
the Senate constitutes a violation of the 
wage-stabiliEation policy of the Gov¬ 
ernment, Imposed upon industry and 
workers. I believe that the same wage- 
stabilization principles should apply to 
Members of Congress which they in turn 
expect the War Labor Board to apply to 
the population as a whole. It is only 
basic fairness that the same rules apply 
to the salaries of Congress as are ap¬ 
plied to workers and salaried people 
generally. 

I believe it is perfectly clear, no mat¬ 
ter what language we use for terminol¬ 
ogy, that this proposal constitutes a sal¬ 
ary Increase for Members of the Senate. 
I agreed with the distinguished Senator 
from New Mexico when he refers to it as 
being clothed in language of subterfuge 
and indirection. I think it is a clear 
example of a subterfuge and an Indirect 
means of Increasing the *'take-home** 
money, so to speak, of Members of the 
United States Senate. Later in my re¬ 
marks 1 shall make a statement of my 
opinion as to the desirability of a salary 
increase for Members of the Senate at 
the close of the war; but for the duration 
of the war I believe that Members of the 
Senate should adjust themselves to the 
same wage policies which we call upon 
American employers and employees to 
adjxist themselves to. 

I believe that we should keep in mind 
the basic principles of the wage-stabili¬ 
zation policy as those principles relate to. 
the Little Steel formula. I think we 
need to ke^ in mind the fact that it has 
been the policy of the War Labor Board, 
and still is the policy of the War Labor 
Board, to look at the rates of pay as of 
January 1.1841, and compare those rates 
with Uie rates as of May l, 1942. As the 
ooatparison shows that the workers con¬ 
cerned received a pay increase of 15 per¬ 
cent diuring that p^d of time, then 
th^ are not entitled to any further in¬ 
crease under the Little Steel formula. 

Moreover, the War Labor Board has 
always sought to prevent evasions of the 
wage-stabilization program by voiding 
hidden or indirect wage increases grant¬ 
ed after May 1,1942, when such Increases 
exoeeded the UtUe 8^1 formula. I 
have sat through a great many cases 
and I am sure Hiat Senators would be 
Intefested in knowing some of the vari¬ 
ous devices which employers and repre- 
sentattVea ol workers have attempted to 


use in Obtaining wi«e increases by indi¬ 
rection and subterfuge. 

One of the most common devices was 
by way of the introduction into the plant 
for the first time of an expense ac¬ 
count not theretofore paid or by way of 
paying bonuses. Sometimes these so- 
called bonuses were offered in the form 
of war bonds or free housing or other 
gratuities which had the effect of in¬ 
creasing the income of the worker or 
salaried official concerned. 

I remember one case, which was some¬ 
what hiunorous, in which we found that 
at Christmas time the employer pro¬ 
posed a substantial gift by way of sub¬ 
sistence, paying for a considerable food 
outlay. It' would have amounted, of 
course, to a substantial increase in dol¬ 
lars and cents and amounted to a Christ¬ 
mas bonus. However before the war 
this employer was never so moved by 
the Christmas spirit. There was even 
one case in which the Board went so far 
as to say that gifts of turkeys at Thanks¬ 
giving and Christmas constituted a 
bonus and was recognized as a device to 
obtain manpower by way of an un¬ 
authorized wage increase. The Board 
ruled in such cases that the bonus was 
in violation of the wage stabilization 
program of the Government. It ordered 
that the employer should not be allowed 
to make such subterfuge wage increases. 
If prior to May 1. 1942, the granting of 
bonuses, expenses, and other gratuities 
was an established and fixed part of the 
wage structure of a given employer then 
he could continue to pay them after that 
date. However in a whole series of cases 
the Board has denied wage increases in 
the form of expense accounts which were 
not paid by the employers at the time 
the wage stabilization program went Into 
effect. 

In my Judgment, what the Congress is 
attempting to do in this instance is to 
increase the income of individual Mem¬ 
bers of Congress by way of an expense 
account not paid by the Government at 
the time the wage-stabilization program 
became effective. Hence. I say that I 
think the amendment is an outright vio¬ 
lation of the wage-stabilization program 
of the Government; and if the same 
rules were to be applied to Congress by 
the War Labor Board as Congress in 
turn expects the War Labor Board to 
apply to industry as a whole, the increase 
woifid have to be denied. 

One of the most recent cases of the 
Board was a case with which I am sure 
many Senators are familiar. I refer, to 
the Ohio telephone case. You will re¬ 
call that in that case a telephone com¬ 
pany struck upon the device of falling 
girls in various towns and moving them 
to town Y and paying their livUig ex¬ 
penses in town Y. The War Lkbor Board 
held that when the company paid the 
living expenses of gills moved Xrcm town 
X to town Y, for exan^^ it was guUty 
of violating the wage Btahlltetiim poli¬ 
cies of the Government TteWir Labor 
Board rightly called ioeh an expense 
allowance a wage Increa s e by way of 
subterfuge, and an attempt by indirec¬ 
tion to undennlne tbpwage etafatite- 
tion program. Btace 4t ordered the 


company to cease paying the expense 
account allowance. 

I Invite the attention of the Senate to 
Executive Order 9250. of October 3,1942. 
That order followed President Roose¬ 
velt's great stabilization speech on April 
27.1942. I do not pretend to quote him 
exactly, but it will be recalled that in 
that speech his meaning and intent was 
to this effect: He said to every American 
citizen. **If you work for wages, those 
wages shall not be increased for the du¬ 
ration of the war. save and except un¬ 
der certain exceptional criteria.” This 
criteria were set out in the speech. 
They related primarily to substandard 
wages, gross Inequities, and wage in¬ 
creases necessary to aid in a more effec¬ 
tive prosecution of the war. 

Executive Order 9250 is so broad that 
It makes it perfectly clear that wage in¬ 
creases by way of bonuses, or by way 
indirection through the payment of ex¬ 
pense accounts not theretofore paid, 
would constitute improper wage in¬ 
creases within the meaning of the order 
and would be in violation of it if paid. 

So I say that it is my sober Judgment 
that when we test this amendment 
against the Executive orders now being 
applied by this Government under our 
wartime wage-stabilization program, it 
is a clear violation of them and if the War 
Labor Board had Jurisdiction over the 
amendment, it would have to decree that 
the amendment provides for an improper 
wage increase by way of subterfuge. 

The next point I wish to make, Mr. 
President, is with respect to the relation 
of the amendment, if adopted, to the 
whole problem of economic stabilization 
for the remaining period of the war. 
Certainly it should be unnecessary for 
me to plead at any great length for our 
doing everything which we as a Congress 
can do to maintain and protect the value 
of the American dollar. It would be a 
calamity for that dollar to become a 
cheapened dollar. We must not commit 
any act which will increase the danger 
of inflation In this country. Is it a stretch 
of logic to say that the adoption of this 
amendment by the Senate of the United 
States would start an inflationary spiral? 
I think not. I think not, if we will keep 
In mind how these great wage movements 
work; I think not, if we will recognize 
that those who are seeking to increase 
wages are always making use of argu¬ 
ments based upon precedents. What a 
great argument we would give them in 
their wage hearings before the War 
Labor Board if we were to put them in 
a position where they could say, “Well, 
the Congress of the United States, by in¬ 
direction, by way of an expense account 
which this Board in specific cases has 
disallowed when It has involved private 
employers and private employees, has 
voted itself a wage Increase of $2,500, an 
amount far in excess of the 15 percent 
allowed by the Little Steel formula. We 
think we are entitled to at least as good 
treatment as Congress gives itself.'* 

It would be a very persuasive argu¬ 
ment, and I think it would be an argu¬ 
ment to which members of the War La¬ 
bor Bcmrd would have to give great heed. 
I know of no greater act of cruelty which 
we could commit against the workers 
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of this country than to take a step which 
would result in the cheapening of the 
American dollar. That is exactly what 
wiU happen if we do not succeed in the 
fight on the home front against inflation. 
I have said in a great many War Labor 
Board decisions—I said it for the first 
time in 1940. in the San Francisco ship 
clerks case, during the defense days, long 
before we went into the war, that “The 
time has come to make clear to the Amer¬ 
ican people that pockets bulging with 
cheap money are always pockets close to 
empty stomachs.** I repeated that state¬ 
ment in several decisions of the War La¬ 
bor Board, because it is a statement of a 
principle of which we must not lose sight. 
If we permit the American dollar to be¬ 
come cheapened thi'ough infiation in this 
country, we shall be headed for the most 
disastrous depression, with resulting 
widespread unemployment and economic 
chaos, in the history of our country. I 
think that we, as the Congress, are 
guardians of the value of the American 
dollar. I do not think we should take 
any action in connection with the pend¬ 
ing appropriation bill which could pos¬ 
sibly provide a basis for an argument for 
a general wage increase in this countiir, 
because following such an increase there 
would be bound to be a corresponding 
increase in prices, and the old spiral 
would work in its historical cycle form, 
as it has throughout our economic his¬ 
tory. Labor and farmers would be the 
greatest sufferers. 

A very fine Job of economic control has 
been done during this war. There have 
been weaknesses in it, and 1 have been 
critical of them; but by and large, 1 
think, the stabilization boards which we 
have set up have done a magnificent Job 
in protecting the real income of the 
American workers and consumers. 
There still are many wage injustices 
which need to be corrected, but I am 
confident that the War Labor Board can 
best do its Job if we the Congress do not 
adopt a policy relating to our own sala¬ 
ries which violates the policies of the 
Board. If and when a general wage in¬ 
crease in excess of the Little Steel for¬ 
mula is needed to meet cost-of-living 
problems in the country as a whole, then 
I think the Board should be directed to 
make it universally applicable. How¬ 
ever, I think that before we resort to 
such a wage policy a greater effort should 
be made to check and roll back prices, 
because I think that is the best way to 
protect the value of the consumer’s and 
worker's dollar. In any event, we as 
guardians of the value of the dollar, 
should not grab an Increase for ourselves 
and then expect the War Labor Board, 
Economic Stabilizer Davis and War 
Mobilizer Vinson to hold down Uie lid on 
the economic kettle already boiling with 
inflation pressure. 

The third and last major point I 
wish to make in these extemporaneous 
remarks. Mr. President, is that I think 
we have presented here a problem which 
requires us, as Members of the Senate, 
to. proceed to educate the American peo- 
1 ^ in regard to the financial obUgations 
and the financial costs which face the 
Members of the Senate, it is going to 
be a sad day tor America if the Senate 
of the United States becomes just a rich 


man's club. Yet, in view of my economic 
resources, 1 must confess that today a 
man has to have more wealth than 1 
have, to serve in the Senate and do more 
than Just break even. We need to in¬ 
form the American people and give them 
evidence and facts as to the financial 
outlays inherent in service in the Sen¬ 
ate. We need to make clear to them— 
as I am sure they will recognize, once 
they get the facts—that it is in the inter¬ 
est of American democratic government 
that we see to it that poor men can come 
to the Senate and can at least have rea¬ 
sonable security in their old age, kfter 
service in the Senate. 

That is not the case today. I do not 
have to make an argument to you gen¬ 
tlemen to substantiate the point that 
service in the Senate, on the basis of the 
salary now paid, and in view of the costs 
and expenses which Members of the Sen¬ 
ate suffer, makes it impossible for a 
Senator to develop any security for his 
own old age or any economic security for 
his family. Democratic government in 
this country will not remain healthy if 
that condition continues to exist. 

However, Mr. President, our obligation, 
as I see it, is to collect the facts and 
frankly go before the American people, 
educate them to a better understanding 
of what is entailed in service in the Sen¬ 
ate from the standpoint of expenses, and 
give them an opportunity, through public 
discussion, to pass Judgment upon it. 
Then, when the war is over, we should 
come forward frankly, directly, and 
openly with a bill which provides that 
Members of the House of Representatives 
and Members of the Senate be paid a 
salary commensurate with the responsi¬ 
bilities and in keeping with the duties 
and obligations of the office. A bill 
which will make it possible for them to 
retire from the House of Representatives 
or from the Senate with some decent se¬ 
curity in their old age. 

Let us be frank about it: Congress has 
suffered severe criticisms from public 
opinion in recent years because, rightly 
or wrongly—and I think rightly—the 
public has formed the Impression that 
the Congress has sought to face its finan¬ 
cial problem by indirection and subter¬ 
fuge; and they do not like it. I do not 
think it is good for government in this 
country to have public opinion of the 
frame of mind that we are not willing to 
come to the public directly and openly 
and to say to th^ public, '*Yes; on the 
basis of the obligations and expenses of 
the office, we need, we deserve, we are 
entitled to a salary which is decent and 
which will permit us to meet our ex¬ 
penses.*' My faith in the fairness of the 
people is such that I think they will in¬ 
sist that we raise our salaries after the 
war once they know the facts about our 
expenses. 

I would suggest that when the war is 
over we ought to defend and we can de¬ 
fend a salary for the B&embers of both 
branches of the Congress equal to that 
of a Cabinet officer. 

But until the war is over, as guardians 
of the value of the.American dollar, as 
the ones who, after all, have a primary 
responsibility in protecting this country 
from inflation, as a Congress, we owe it 
to the people, in my judgment, to main¬ 


tain strict controls pver the economic life 
of this country until the supply of civil¬ 
ian goods balances the purchasing power 
of America. Until that time is reached, 
we owe an obligation to protect our 
peoi^e from the ravages of inflation. We 
must not be guilty of voting ourselves 
a wage increase by way of indirection 
and subterfuge which will violate the 
Little Steel formula, which will violate 
Executive Order 9260, and which, in my 
opinion, will be conducive to infiation in 
America. Hence, I am unalterably op¬ 
posed to the amendment. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, it is 
obvious that we cannot conclude consid¬ 
eration of this bill today. I had hoped 
that we might be able to finish it to¬ 
morrow, and then adjourn over until 
Monday. If there is to be any effort 
made to perfect an agreeable and work¬ 
able plan among ourselves, or with the 
Members of the other House, I doubt 
very much if it can be done by tomorrow. 
For that reason I intend to move that 
the Senate recess until Monday. 

I wish merely to make this observation 
in connection with the entire situation: 
I feel very deeply that it is most unfor¬ 
tunate that this issue has come to us in 
the way in which it has come. I felt that 
way about it when it was put into the bill 
by the other House. I do not say that 
with any criticism in mind. I know that 
it is a hard situation with which to deal 
I am acutely aware of the difficulties 
which beset Members of Congress who 
have no independent income beyond their 
salaries. I belong to that category. Since 
I became a Member of the Senate the 
income taxes have been increased by 
both the Gtovemment and the State from 
which I come, until last year, out of my 
salary I paid $3,000 more in Income taxes 
to the Federal Government and to the 
State than I had ever before paid at one 
time. I make no complaint about that 
because I voted for those taxes, and I 
voted for them to be withheld from my 
salary, as I also voted that taxes be with¬ 
held from salaries of other people 
throughout the country. 

Mr. President, the number of people 
in the United States who have the im¬ 
pression that Members of Congress pay 
no taxes whatever is amazing. Fre¬ 
quently I have become aware of that mis¬ 
information in my talks with persons who 
were surprised when they were told that 
we pay taxes. How they could have 
thought that we could have avoided pay¬ 
ing taxes, or have the temerity to ex¬ 
cuse ourselves from paying taxes. I do 
not know. But many persons honestly 
believe that we exempted oimselves from 
taxation, and especially from the pay¬ 
ment of income taxes. 

Of course, we know that we are not 
ex^pt, and. so far as I am concerned, 
I shall not vote for any provision which 
would exempt Members of Congress from 
paying taxes, whether It be by way of 
a direct or an Indirect increase In a 
Member's salary. That is one reason 
why I do not like the provision reported 
by the committee which was in the ap¬ 
propriation bill now before us. I do ni^ 
like the indirection by which the ob¬ 
jective is sought to be gained. I do not 
mean by that statement any offense to 
anyone in any branch of the Govern* 
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ment. But what the provision in ths 
House bill would do, and what the 
amendment offered by the committee 
would do, would be to give Members of 
Congress an allowance for expenses 
which we had theretofore been paying 
out of our own salaries. There can be 
no doubt about that. That is what either 
provision would do. It would mean an 
increase in salary no matter what Sena¬ 
tors may call it. If we are going to do 
that, I would infinitely rather do it di¬ 
rectly, and say so in broad open day¬ 
light, so that everyone would understand 
what we were doing. 

The parliamentary situation is such, 
Mr. President, that it embarrasses me, 
and I feel sure that it embarrasses other 
Members of the Senate as well. If this 
proposal is intended as an increase in 
salary it should have applied to the sal¬ 
aries of Members of both Houses. It 
should not have been left to one House 
to increase its salaries, and to the other 
House to determine whether It. in turn, 
would also increase its salar es. That 
has never been done heretofore. I was 
a Member of the House when the last 
increase in congressional salaries was 
made. It was made applicable to the 
Members of both Houses. It has always 
been that way during the entire history 
of the country. There has never been 
any discrimination between the com¬ 
pensation of Members of the two Houses. 
From a parliamentary standpoint it is 
possible that we might find ourselves in 
such a situation that the Members of one 
House would receive the increase and the 
Members of the other House would not 
receive it. I hope that whatever can be 
worked out will be applied to both Houses. 

Mr. President, I think that the Mem¬ 
bers of Congress have frequently been 
unfair to themselves in regard to these 
matters. I recall a very amusing experi¬ 
ence which I had after the increase in 
salaries from $7,500 to* $10,000 was 
granted. I was then a $dember of the 
other House. Approximately 2 weeks 
before that time I had voted against an 
increase in the salaries of Oovemment 
employees. When the salary increase 
for Members of Congress came before the 
House I felt that I could not consistently 
vote to Increase my salary after having 
voted against increasing the salaries of 
Oovemment employees, and therefore I 
voted against the proposal. The news¬ 
papers in my district carried articles 
about my having voted against the in¬ 
crease in salaries. They said in effect, 
**01d Barklxy stood by the people. He 
didn’t believe in any robbing of the 
Treasury.*' Congress adjourned within 
approximately a week thereafter and 1 
went home. I thought that I would be 
the hero in my home town. I spent a 
week going up and down Broadway 
thinking that everyone whom I met 
would pat me on the back and say, "Old 
fellow, you certainly stood by us.** I 
was at home a week before any one even 
mentioned the matter to me. Finally 
a farmer who lived 15 miles in the coun¬ 
try, who had been a devoted friend of 
mine for many years, and who always 
came into town to see me when he heard 
that 1 was home from Congress, met me. 
We backed ourselves up against a brick 
wall near the street and talked for ap¬ 


proximately an hour about what had 
been taking place. After talking for 
about that length of time my farmer 
friend said, "Well. I see you fellows in¬ 
creased your salaries up there.** I said, 
‘*yes, they did it, but 1 voted against it.** 
He looked at me for about 2 minutes, 
right In the eye, and finally said, "Well, 
you are Just a damned fool.** [Laugh¬ 
ter]. That is the only comment I ever 
heard from that day to this in my dis¬ 
trict with regard to my having voted, 
against the Increase in salaries. 

So we are often prone to underestimate 
the intelligence of the people. We are 
prone to underestimate their under¬ 
standing of a situation, and we some¬ 
times magnify our timidity in dealing 
with our own problems. But when we 
deal with them I want to deal with them 
face to face, open and above board, and 
in broad daylight. I want everybody to 
know what we are doing. It is for that 
reason that I do not like the way this 
proposal has been put into the appro¬ 
priation bill. I do not much more like 
the way In which it has been reported by 
the committee. 

I appreciate what the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Mohsx] has said about In- 
cresising the wages of other people and 
whatever may be done about the matter. 
I am not sure that I shall vote now for 
any Increase in congressional salaries. 
My mind is open on that subject. But 
when I do it I want to know I am doing 
it so that everybody will understand It, 
so that there will be no subterfuge about 
it, no thought that I have gone around 
through the back yard and come in the 
kitchen door in order to get into the liv¬ 
ing room for more salary than I enjoy. 
That Is the way I feel about it. In the 
attempt to reach a solution I think all 
those in charge of the proposed legisla¬ 
tion should be consulted, and I include 
those In the House, too, because, from 
the parliamentary standpoint, as I see it, 
if the Senate amendment should be re¬ 
jected and the House language should be 
retained, there would be nothing in con¬ 
ference, the conferees could not change 
the provision, because the provision of 
the bill as it passed the House would be 
in the bill uiiehanged, and there would 
be noUiing in the bill with respect to the 
Senate, so that the question would not 
be in conference, and the result would be 
that one House would get the increase 
and the other would not. I think all of 
that should be taken into consideration. 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. OVERTON. I merely wish to 
make the observation that 1 think it is 
rather a harsh criticism of the committee 
amendment to say that we are trying to 
come in through a back door. The com¬ 
mittee amendment spells out dearly Just 
wha t we are doing. We are providing an 
expense account, and we have made a 
finding that it would amount to about 
$2,500. I think in pretty nearly every 
case it would amount to about $2,500. 
Anyone who reads the provision Is bound 
to understand it. There oaimot be any 
misconception about it. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I do not Want my re¬ 
marks to be regarded ae hardi. What 
has made me fed the way t do' about it 


is what was done elsewhere. I do not 
desire to be harsh about that, even, but 
there is this to be said about it. I do 
not think any of us can deny that the 
language of the bill as it passed the House 
and the language of the Senate commit¬ 
tee amendment cover expenses we are 
now bearing ourselves out of our salarie.s. 
There is no question about that. To 
that extent it is an increase in our net 
income. 

Mr. OVERTON. Expenses which no 
other employee is bearing, and it is all 
due to a misinterpretation of the lan¬ 
guage “away from home.” 

Mr. BARKLEY. I agree no other em¬ 
ployee is bearing it. yet we have been 
doing it all tliis time. 

Mr. OVERTON. It is due to a mls- 
terpretation of the phrase “away from 
home.” 

Mr. BARKLEY. I do not think it is 
altogether due to a misinterpretation by 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue, because 
the disallowance of what we might re¬ 
gard as our expenses on the part of the 
Internal Revenue Bureau would not be as 
much as the amount by which we are 
asked to increase the expense allowance, 
because if we got all the deductions to 
which we might think ws were entitled, 
in my judgment, the tax would not 
amount to as much as the $2,500 a year. 

What gnaws at my conscience. is the 
difference between doing this thing di¬ 
rectly, by a straight-out increase in sal¬ 
ary, and calling it that, and not exempt¬ 
ing it from taxation, and providing an 
allowance for expenses. It is not subject 
to taxes, if the expense is a legitimate 
expense. We do not have to exempt it if 
it is a legitimate expense. As applied to 
anyone in the United States, it would be 
allowed, and there can be no question 
that there is a discrimination. 

Anyone in business or in a profession 
is entitled to deduct all he spends in or¬ 
der to get business. A lawyer, a doctor, a 
dentist, or anyone else is entitled to de¬ 
duct from his Income whatever it costs 
him to get business. 

We have always assumed that being 
a Member of Congress is not business, 
that there is an element of honor and 
distinction that goes along with it which 
is supposed to compensate us for the dis¬ 
advantages of which we complain, but 
no one was ever able to pay a grocery 
bill or house rent with a distinction or 
with an honorable title, and especially 
is that true in the District of Columbia. 
I had a feeling the last time we increased 
our salaries that our expenses here were 
increased enough to absorb the increase, 
and we really had no more net money 
than we had before. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. It helped when we 
were away. 

Mr. BARKLEY. It helped us when 
we were away. I hope that before we 
meet Mcmday, something can be worked 
out which we can defend, and that it 
will be made to apply to both Houses 
alike, because I think it would cheapen 
either House for the other one to have 
what in effect Is an increase in salaiy, 
and have it made inapplicable to the 
other House. 

M?. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. Pres¬ 
ident, it has been suggested several times 
this evening that efforts be made to work 
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out some sort of a compromise on the 
pending amendment. I think it is in¬ 
cumbent upon me, therefore, to let the 
Senate know that 1 intend to make the 
point of order that the pending com¬ 
mittee amendment is legislation on an 
appropriation bill, and when the substi¬ 
tute offered by the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. Hatch] comes before the 
Senate I shall make the same point of 
order against the substitute. 

I have discovered in the Senate that 
if 1 sit around long enough I do not have 
to make a speech, that others who are 
far more eloquent and forceful will make 
my speech for me. Today that has hap¬ 
pened: indeed, it has happened twice. 
The Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse] 
made the speech I should have liked to 
make, and the Senator from Kentucky 
[Mr. Barkley] has just made a state¬ 
ment which fits me to a **t,*’ and exactly 
expresses my own feeling regarding this 
whole situation. 

Mr. President, it seems to me that the 
Integrity of the Congress is at stake in 
this matter, and I cannot think of any¬ 
thing that is more valuable in this coun¬ 
try today than the integrity of Congress. 
We must maintain that integrity; we 
must maintain it at all costs in this day of 
sacrifice. When boys are dying every¬ 
where for the flag, it is not too much to 
ask us to maintain and support and up¬ 
hold the integrity of the Congress. That 
is the thing we must do. 

I know it causes sacrifice, of course. 
The salaries of Senators and the salaries 
of Representatives have been reduced 
during the war by extra expenses and by 
heavy taxes we have laid upon ourselves. 
Nevertheless, that is a part of the job, 
that is a part of our duty in this war¬ 
time, and we must accept it in the spirit 
of the present-day situation. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, re¬ 
cently I requested the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics to furnish me a statement re¬ 
lating to the need for higher congres¬ 
sional salaries to meet the rise in living 
costs. I was furnished with the state¬ 
ment, and in view of the fact that this 
matter is to go over the week end, I ask 
that immediately following my remarks 
the statement be printed in the Record. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection? 

There being no objection, the statement 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows; 

Statement Helatino to the Need for Hioues 

CONORESSIONAL SA1.ARXE8 TO MeET THE RISE 

IN liXViNG Costs 

1. FEDERAL SALARIES NOT ADJUSTED TO MEET 
CHAN6IN0 CONDITIONS 

The Federal service includes the largest, 
and indeed, almost the only substantial seg¬ 
ment of the Nation’s employed population. 
In which salary and wage scales have not been 
revised as a result of the changing economic 
conditions of wartime. Despite ’the excellent 
record of the program designed to control 
potential Inflationary forces, especially by 
comparison with the experience of World 
War I, the cost of living has Increased. 
The need for higher income taxes and the 
patriotic duty of making substantial pur¬ 
chases of War bonds have Imposed further 
strains on available funds tor all of us. in 
this situation, the Members of Congress oc¬ 
cupy a poattlon which, in many reispeots, la 
unique. 


a. SHARP DKCLXNX IN kSAL SALARIIB OF MEMBERS 
OF CONORBSS 

Congressional salaries were fixed at $10,- 
000 per annum in March 1026; there have 
been no adjustments since that date. Be¬ 
tween 1925 and 1039 there was an Increase 
In the real income of the average person em¬ 
ployed for wages or on salary. This repre¬ 
sented a continuation of long-term trends 
in the United States, where rising productiv¬ 
ity has made possible a gradual rise in liv¬ 
ing standards. In this period, though con¬ 
gressional salaries were unchanged In 
amount, the purchasing power increased be¬ 
cause prices were somewhat lower in 1030 
than in 1026. 

Since 1030. with rising wartime prices and 
higher income taxes there has been a drastic 
cut in the buying power of congressional 
salaries. The typical Member of the Senate 
or the House of Representatives, in 1030, 
paid $304 in Federal income taxes, assuming 
that he supported a wife and two children 
and claimed a 10-percent deduction for con¬ 
tributions and had no other source of in¬ 
come than his congressional salary. The 
portion of his salary available lor expendi¬ 
tures and savings thus amounted to $0,606 
a year. By 1044. his income taxes, computed 
on the basis of the same assumptions, had 
risen to $1,916. leaving $8,086 of his $10,000 
salary available for expenditures and savings. 
But $8,085 will not buy nearly as much now 
as in 1030. Because prices for everyday neces¬ 
sities have Increased by about 30 percent 
since 1930. the purchasing power of $3,085 
after ti^xes in 1044 was equal to only $6,326 
In 1930. This is according to the figures 
of the Bureau of Labor Statistics and the 
President’s Committee on the Cost of Living. 
Put another way, a Member of Congress with 
a family of two children, by 1944, had suf¬ 
fered a decline in effective purchasing and 
sp.vlng' power of almost 35 percent so far as 
his salary income was concerned. 

3. INCOMES OF OTHER GROUPS HAVE RISEN 

The gross earnings of Federal employees 
lu the classified service increased from an 
average of about $1,929 in January 1941 to 
$2,448 per year. The bulk of this Increase 
resulted from the lengthening of the sched¬ 
uled work week from 40 to 48 hours. There 
has been virtually no change in basic salary 
scales since 1930. After allowance for higher 
taxes and the rise in the cost of living of 
about 30 percent from January 1941, the 
purchasing power of their earnings (after 
allowance for the tax paid by a worker sup¬ 
porting a wife and two children) was almost 
5 percent lower In December 1944 than in 
January 1041. The pay of Members of Con¬ 
gress, of course, cannot possibly be based on 
the length of the work week, and there has, 
therefore, been no such basis for offsetting 
rising living costs, even though there has 
been an immeasurable increase in the war¬ 
time workload of the Congress. 

In private Industry there ore no com¬ 
prehensive reports on salaried workers in 
the higher-income brackets. Most of the 
Information available is on wage earners 
who, however, form the bulk of the working 
population and whose earnings are of the ut¬ 
most importance in the general economic 
situation of the country. Incrsases in basic 
wage rates have been granted quite generally 
in private industry, and the total of these 
ralBSB approximates the 15 percent set forth 
in the Little Bte^l formula of the War Labor 
Board. For total earnings, as opposed to 
wage rates, the increase is much greater. In 
manufacturing, for example, weekly gross 
earnings of wage earners have risen by 78 
percent as a result of the lengthened work 
week and Increased premiums for overtime 
and night work, as well as the revlsicms made 
In basic rates. Thsir income from wages, 
after allowance for higher taxes, for Ixioreases 
In Social Beeurlty deduetlone, and Ibr the 
rise in Uvlng costs, are consequently nearly 
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80 percent higher than In January 1041, ac¬ 
cording to the Bureou of Labor Statistics. 

This is in contrast to the decrease of about 
86 percent in salary income available for ex¬ 
penditures and savings experienced by Mem¬ 
bers of Congress. 

4 . MEMBERS OF CONGRESS SUBJECT TO HEAVY 
SPECIAL EXPENSES 

There are. however, certain differences 
which must be taken Into account. The ef¬ 
fect of price Increases since January 1041 on 
the proportions of Income available for ex¬ 
penditure and savings has been measured in 
terms of the Qovornment’s ofliclal cost of 
living index as compiled by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics plus allowances made by tbe 
Pi'esldent’s Committee on the Cost of Liv¬ 
ing.^ Tills index is designed to ttace the 
price changes of the more or less standard 
or average bill of commodities and Services 
purchased by the typical family of moderate 
means—those whose 1034-36 incomes aver¬ 
aged about $1,600. It is obvious that the es¬ 
sentials of living such as food, clothing, rent, 
and tbe like constitute a larger sliare of the 
total expenditures or living costs of such 
families than they do lu the case of those 
with Incomes of $10,000. Thus the increase, 
since 1030, of some 46 percent in the average 
cost of food is more important to the mod¬ 
erate Income groups than it is to those with 
higher salaries. 

It is undoubtedly true, therefore, that the 
effect of the 30-percent Increase In the cost 
of living Index since Januai’y 1941 is less 
serious in the case of the average Member 
of Congress than it is among the lower-in¬ 
come groups. 

There are, however, offsetting factors that 
are of considerable Importance. Members 
of Congress find it necessary either to iT-jcur 
the expense of moving their hoTischolds or 
to maintain their families at home and de¬ 
pend on hotels for their own accommoda¬ 
tions. In both cases, the increases in costs 
are considerable. 

If their households are moved to Washing¬ 
ton, they must compete for very scarce hous¬ 
ing. and. moreover, pay rents which arc in 
general, higher than those in the cities from 
which they came. The 1940 census indicates 
that residential rentals In the Washington 
area were excepded by only 8 of the Nation’s 
204 cities of 60,000 or more population. Only 
one of the 65 cities of 100,000 or more had 
higher rents than Washington. The problem 
of finding adequate quarters is emphasized 
by the fact that, since 1043, at least 13 per¬ 
cent of the single-family dwellings formerly 
rented in Washington and its suburbs have 
been removed from the rental market and 
been occupied by owners. The lack of hous¬ 
ing frequently makes it necessary for Mem¬ 
bers of Congress and their families to live in 
hotels and eat In restaurants, and that is 
always an expensive way to live. 

While no precise measurement of such 
factors is possible, it is undeniable that the 
costs of entertaining and similar Items have 
increased markedly. In the typical family 
budget, such expenditures are ordinarily 
classified as luxuries. In the case of Mem- 
beiB of Congress, they are essential stand¬ 
ards that must, for obvious reasons, be 
maintained. 

This fact has a further Important Implica¬ 
tion. The budget of the typical family with 
a $10,000 income usually Includes a sub¬ 
stantial Item for savings—-about $2,600 In 
1941. Unanticipated outlays, such as those 
that result from increased prices, can, there- 


1 The Bctyal increase according to the offi¬ 
cial Index amounted to 26.8 percent. The 
remainder Is an adjustment, arrived at by the 
President'! Committee on the Coat of Living 
as an allowance for quality deterioration and 
other conditions Inherent In tbe present sell- 
er'e market that do not lend themseivss to 
precise statistical measureaient. 
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fan, often Ise met only by e out in eavlngi.* 
Tbe epeclel sltuaUon of Membero of Oon- 
gnai with reepeot to extra eapensei means 
that the amounts available for savings have 
probably always been somewhat smaller 
than those of the typical family in the same 
Income class. Thera was, consequently, 
much less leeway in the Oongressman's pre¬ 
war budget for adjustment to wartime 
changes in prices and in Income taxes. 

B. DTXOT or SALART RSVZSIONS 

If full allowance were made for higher 
retail prices since 1941, salaries would have 
to be at least $13,000. But wage and salary 
revisions made in recognition of Increased 
living costs have been limited by the War 
Labor Board to an average of 16 percent 
under the wage stablliEation program. An 
Increase of 16 percent in Congressional sal¬ 
aries would raise the total salary to $11,500: 
Apd the average income after taxes to $0,125 
in 1044 dollars and to $7,146 in 1080 dol¬ 
lars, that is, if allowance is made for in¬ 
creased living costs. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I am very 
much opposed to the pending amend¬ 
ment, but I do not desire to delay the 
Senate with any further remarks, and 
I ask unanimous consent to insert in the 
body of the Record a statement pre¬ 
pared by me giving my reasons for my 
opposition to the aihendment. I make 
this request because of the fact that I am 
leaving town tomorrow on official busi¬ 
ness, and may not be here when the 
amendment Ls brought up fpr disposition. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection? 

There being no objection, the state¬ 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

The action of the House and of the Sen¬ 
ate Appropriations Committee in making a 
flat allowance of $2,600 for expenses of the 
Members of the House and Senate, which 
will be exempt from taxation, is. In my 
judgment, very Ill-advised. I know of no 
similar instance wherein a lump sum Is 
given to any Government official for ex¬ 
penses. 

What this In reality means is that the 
salaries of Senators will be Increased by 
$2,500. and this Increase will be exempt 
from taxation. 

A Representative or Senator who Is mar¬ 
ried, without other dependents, now pays 
$2,400 in taxes on a $10,000 salary. If his 
salary were Increased to $12,500, hs would 
pay $3,306. Therefore, by this method of 
giving a lump sum for expenses, the amount 
of $965 la saved to the individual Senator 
in taxation. This means that instead of 
the Increase in salary being 26 percent, It 
is actually 85 percent net, taking Into con¬ 
sideration the tax exemption on the $2,500 
Increase. 

Since 1041, all wages have been controlled 
on a basis of 15 percent increase as applied 
to January 1041. Representatives and Sen¬ 
ators are, of course, entitled to this increase, 
but, if an increase is made to the Members 
of Congress In excess of the Little Steel 
formula, In my judgment, It will inevitably 
follow that the War Labor Board will be 
forced to abandon this formula and to make 
Increases throughout the country on a basis 
of the increase given to Representatives and 
Senators. 

The next tew months ahead of us may de¬ 
termine whether we wUl go from the dis¬ 
asters of war to the disasters of inflation. 
There could be no more inappropriate time 
for the Members of Congress to put them¬ 
selves in a special class and receive special 
benefits than at this time. For the first time 
In the history of our country, the Govern¬ 
ment Itself hm been attempting to control 


wage Increases for the purpose of preventing 
Inflation. What Congress does for its own 
membership will be taken as a criterion and 
a basis for increases to be made by the var¬ 
ious Government boards that have charge 
of such matters. 

In the form in which this increase is sub¬ 
mitted to the Senate it presents two vital 
questions. The flret is: Should the salaries 
of th^ Representatives and Senators be in¬ 
creased 25 percent? The second is: Should 
that increase be exempt from taxation? 

So far as my knowledge goes, there Is not 
a single Government official who Is not com¬ 
pelled to furnish an accounting and exact 
statements of all expenses incurred before 
he can be reimbursed out of the Federal 
Treasury. But, in this case, a lump sum is 
given, and there is no requirement to furnish 
an Itemiaed account. 

Tills is not only the wrong time to make 
an increase as large as this, but it is being 
done in the wrong way. Neither should this 
increase be made retroactive back to January 
1, as this will establish a precedent for all 
other wage increases to be retroactive also. 

I am perfectly willing, and. in fact, anxious, 
to see the salaries of the Representatives 
and Senators Increased in proportion to the 
Increases made to all other Government 
workers which was 16 percent, and in ac¬ 
cordance with the wage control policies of 
the War Labor Board, but let us recognize 
that when we go beyond this we are Inviting 
a situation which may mean disaster to the 
country. The amount concerned may not be 
so great, but the policy may be very far- 
reaching in its effects. 

The Congress of the United States is grow¬ 
ing in public esteem. Every day that I re¬ 
main in the Senate I am more and more im¬ 
pressed with the diligence, hard work, and 
capacity of the individual Senator, but It is 
just such a thing as this that will bring dis¬ 
credit upon the Congress. 1 think it would 
be far better to defer any increase in salaries 
until the termination of wage controls, un¬ 
less such increase is given in accordance with 
the wage formula of 15 percent increase. 

DAVID B. SMITH 

Mr. ELLENDER sul^mitted the follow¬ 
ing report: 

The, committee of conference on the dis¬ 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment'of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
209) for the relief of David B. Smitli. hav¬ 
ing met. after full and free conference, have 
agreed to recommend and do recommend tu 
their respective Houses as follows; 

That the House recede from its disagree¬ 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num¬ 
bered 1, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the figures 
*'$3,267.10*’ insert the figures “$2,667.10,** and 
agree to the same. 

Allen J. Elubnuxb, 

W. Lee O’Danixl, 

Wayne Moose, 

Managers on the Part of the Senate, 
Dan R. McGxhxs, 

Eugene J. BIsoqr, 

John jENimras, Jr.. 

Managers on the Part of the Houae, 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, 1$ this 
a bill which came originally from the 
Committee on Claims? 

Mr. ELLENDER. It Is. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the conference 
report. 

The report was agreed to. 

KATHERINS BMHB 

Mr. ELLENDER submitted the follow¬ 
ing report: 

The committee of oonfarenoe on the dis¬ 
agreeing votes of the two H o u eee on the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 


1867) for the relief of Katherine Smith, hav¬ 
ing met, after full and free conference, have 
agreed to recommend and do recommend to 
their respective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagree¬ 
ment to the amendment of the Senate 
numbered 1. and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
figures "$4,772’* Insert the figures “$4,272/’ 
and agree to the same. 

OuM D. Johnston, 

James M. Tunnell, 
Gxorcx a. Wilson, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 
Dan R. McGehee, 

Eugene J. Keogh, 

John Jennings. Jr.. 
Managers on the Part of the House. 

The report was agreed to. 

PROPOSED OONSTlTtmONAL AMEND- 

klENT RELATING TO THE MAKING OP 

TREATIES 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, on the 
1st of May the senate of the State of 
Florida and on the 2d of May the house 
of representatives of the State of Florida 
adopted a resolution which I believe will 
have historic significance. It was an ap¬ 
plication to the Congress under article v 
of the Constitution. It is very brief and 
reads as follows: 

Be it resolved by the Legislature of the 
State of Florida: 

Section 1. That In accordance with article 
5 of the Constitution of the United States 
of America the legislature of the State of 
Florida does hereby make application to the 
Congress of the United States to call a Con¬ 
stitutional Convention for proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States by adding thereto an article 
providing substantially as follows: 

“AIITICI.E — 

'‘Hereafter treaties shall be made by tbe 
President by and with the advice and con¬ 
sent of both Houses of the Congress." 

Sec. 2. That a duly authenticated copy of 
this resolution be transmitted by the secre¬ 
tary of state of the State of Florida to the 
President pro tempore of the United States 
Senate, and to the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives of the United States. 

Mr. President, I issued a public release 
in comment upon the adoption of the 
resolution by the Florida Legislature, 
which I ask unanimous consent to have 
Incorporated in the body of the Record 
at this point in my remarks. . 

There being no objection, the release 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

The IicglsJature of Florida, upon my rec¬ 
ommendation, has just done eomethiiip; his¬ 
toric; something to help prevent War HI. 

By a resolution passed last week the leg¬ 
islature made Florida the first State in the 
Union to set In motion the machinery to 
change the Constitution of me United 
States so that treaties may be made by agree¬ 
ment of both Houses of Congress rather 
than by two-thirds of the Senate. 

At present the House of Representatives, 
the body in the Congress closest to the peo¬ 
ple, is necessary to a declaration of war. 
But it has no part In making a treaty of 
peace or in our joining an international or¬ 
ganization to keep the peace. Only the 
Senate has anything to say about that. 

But even the Senate cannot agree to a 
treaty or to any organization like the United 
Nations unless two-thirds of the Members 
of the Senate present when such a metier 
is considered agree to such proposal. That 
proWeion defeated the League of Nations and 
contributed to the present awful war. l^or 
there is no doubt that a majority of the 
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Senate and the House of Representatives 
would have agreed to the League of Nations 
as recommended by President Wilson If they 
had had the powei* to do so. 

This two-thirds rule gives as few as 17 
Senators the pow(*r to defeat a treaty. Thir¬ 
ty-three Senators could do It at any time. 

That means that after the United Nations 
organization Is set up at San Francisco by 
representatives of all the United Nations a 
third plus one of the Senate can keep us out 
of that organiZ3,tIon. A third plus one of the 
Senate could keep us out In spite of the 
people overwhelmingly favoring our getting 
in and helping to keep world pence. This 
third, plus one, of the Senate could keep 
us out of the United Nations In spite of as 
many as 63 of the Members of the Senate 
favoring our taking an honorable part In 
that effort to prevent war. 

The time has come, therefore, to modernize 
otu* peace-making and poaco-keeplng machin¬ 
ery- 

Both Houses of Congress represent the peo¬ 
ple; both Houses declare war; both Houses 
have to pass legislation which is usually nec¬ 
essary to cari*y out any treaty we make; both 
Houses have to make any appropriations nec¬ 
essary to carry out any treaty. Both Houses, 
therefore, should speak for the people In 
making agreements with other nations, not 
just two-thirds of the Senate, whose Mem¬ 
bers are not answerable to the people except 
every 6 years. 

And both Houses of Congress should act in 
making treaties as they act In declaring war 
or In passing all legislation, by a majority 
vote In each House. That is democracy. 
Then no other little group of willful men 
can throw away another peace as they did 
after the last war. 

The Florida resolution Is In the exact lan¬ 
guage of the resolution passed by the House 
in Washington, of which Chairman Hatton 
Sumners, of Texas, of the House Judiciary 
Committee is author. 

It provides: 

“Hereafter treaties shall be made by the 
President by and with the advice and con- 
eent of both Houses of the Congress." 

The House resolution of Mr. Sumners can¬ 
not be submitted to the States by the Con¬ 
gress without the concurrence of the Senate 
by a two-thirds vote, and I doubt If the 
Senate will, of its own accord, give up Its ex¬ 
clusive power to ratify treaties. 

Hence the only way we can hope to strike 
down the two-thirds rule of the Senate is for 
32 States to ask Congress to call a conven¬ 
tion for proposing this amendment to permit 
both Houses of the Congress to ratify treaties. 

Florida has shown the way and now If 31 
other States will follow her lead we can en¬ 
able our Government to keep faith with our 
honored dead and to help to save the peace 
for which he gave "the last full measure of 
devotion." 

All honor to the vision of the Florida Leg¬ 
islature. The Nation will expect other legis¬ 
latures, most of which are meeting this year, 
to follow Florida. 

INTERNATIONAL OFFICE OP EDUCATION 

Mr. PULBRIGHT. Mr. President. I 
ask unanimous consent for the Imme¬ 
diate consideration of Calendar No. 281, 
Senate Resolution 122, relative to par¬ 
ticipation by the Government of the 
United States in the organization by the 
nations of the world of an International 
Office of Education. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the Sen¬ 
ator from Arkansas? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the resolution, 
which had been submitted by Mr. Pul- 
BBXGHT (for himself and Mr. Taft) on 
30,1046, and which had been re¬ 


ported from the Committee on Education 
and Labor with amendments, on page 1, 
line 3, after the words “world of“, to 
strike out “an International Office of 
Education" and Insert “a permanent in¬ 
ternational organization for educational 
and cultural affairs": and on page 2. after 
the word “cultural", to strike out “rela¬ 
tion. the exchange of students and schol¬ 
ars" and insert “relations", so as to make 
the resolution read: 

Received, That the Senate of the United 
States urges the participation by the Govern¬ 
ment of the United States in the organiza¬ 
tion by the nations of the world of a perma¬ 
nent international organization for educa¬ 
tional and cultural affairs, for the purpose 
of advising together and considering prob¬ 
lems of international educational and cul¬ 
tural relations throughout the world, and 
more particularly for the purpose of organ¬ 
izing a permanent international agency to 
promote educational and cultural relations 
and the encouragement within each country 
of friendly relations among natiohs, peoples, 
and cultural groups; provided that such 
agency shall not interfere with educational 
systems or programs within the several na¬ 
tions, or their administration. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the resolution 
n amended. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, may I ask 
if this is the resolution concerning which 
the Senator from Arkansas spoke to me 
earlier in the day, in which he and the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. Taft] are inter¬ 
ested? 

Mr. PULBRIGHT. Yes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the resolution 
as amended. 

The resolution, as amended, was 
agreed to. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“Resolution relative to participation by 
the Government of the United States In 
the organization by the nations of the 
world of a permanent international or¬ 
ganization for educational and cultural 
aff 9 .irs." 

Mr. PULBRIGHT. Mr. President. I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Record in connection with the 
resolution a number of letters addressed 
to me which are representative of others 
I have received. One is from the Fed¬ 
eral Council of the Churches of Christ 
in America. One from the Educational 
Policies Commission, one from the Amer¬ 
ican j^ederation of Labor, one from the 
American Association for the United Na¬ 
tions, Inc., and one from the American 
Council on Education. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

TZXE FkDBSAL COtmCIL or THB 
Churches of Christ xn America. 

New York, N. Y., Map 18,1945. 
Hon. J. William Fuldszokt. 

United States Senate, Washington, D. C, 

Mt Dear Senator Fdlbrzoht: I have the 
honor to communicate to you the following 
recolution. unanimously adopted by. the 
Executive Committee of the Federal Council 
of the Churches of Christ in America on May 
16, 1946: 

"Believing that the development of a world 
order of peace and justice requires contln- 
uoxu educational efforts among aU peoples, 
the Executive Committee of the Federal 


Council of the Churches of Christ in America 
urges the Government of the United States 
to take an active part in the organization and 
support of an International Office of Educa¬ 
tion by the nations of the world for the pur¬ 
pose of promoting educational and cultural 
Interests." 

I am confident that there is a widespread 
and growing Intevest throughout the 23 na¬ 
tional denominations whlcn comprise the 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America in the movement for establishing 
an International Office of Education and that 
prompt action by the Congress of the United 
States along this line would be heartily 
welcomed. 

With high regard. I remain 

Very sincerely yours, 

Samuel MoCrea Cavebt, 

General Secretary. 

- # 

The Educational Policies Commission, 

Washington, D. C., May 18,1945. 
The Honorable James William Fulbrxght, 
Senate Office Building, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator Fulbriqht: I am authorized 
to put the National Education Association on 
reoord as cnthu3lastlcally endorsing Senate 
Resolution 122. For years our association has 
been committed to this Idea, and we sincerely 
hope that the Senate will pass your resolution. 
Doing so at this tlMe will have a profound 
Influence on the delegates assembled at San 
Francisco. We feel that education must have 
a place In the organization designed to pro¬ 
vide for international security, for the peace 
of the world depends upon mutual under¬ 
standing and cooperation among peoples. 

Tile National Education Association wishes 
to congratulate you on your vision and wlBheii 
you success In the passing of this resolution. 

Cordially yours, 

Ralph P. Strebel, 
Assistant Secretary. 

American Federation of Labor, 
Washington, D. C., May 18, 1945. 
Hon. J. William Fulbright, 

United States Senate Office, 

Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator; The American Federa¬ 
tion of Labor is on record as approving an 
International Office of Education. At our 
last convention held in New Orleans last 
November, the executive council of the 
American Federation of Labor reported to 
the convention on this subject as follows: 

"We submit that the reconstruction of the 
cultural life of nations now at war is cer¬ 
tainly as important os their economic re¬ 
construction. 

"Above all the principle of cultural autono¬ 
my for all nations must be adhered to in 
every phase of reconstruction. We believe 
that every possible form of material help 
must be given the victimized nations in re¬ 
building their cultural life. 

"We believe that in helping the nations 
which have been laid in ruin by the Axis 
Powers to reconstruct themselves, we must 
recognize the right of these people to govern 
themselves: that while we offer material 
help to enable these victimized nations to 
rebuild themselves, the giving of such ma¬ 
terial help, no matter how vast the amount, 
must in no instance deny these jieople com¬ 
plete political and cultural autonomy. On 
the other hand, we recognize that the treat¬ 
ment afforded the Axis nations must be 
neither sentimentally Indulgent nor domi¬ 
nated by any vengeance. We would treat 
the people in the Axis nations humanely 
and seek to afford them the opportunitief 
through which they may regain a sense of 
moral and social values. We bold, however, 
that the Axis nations must prove by their 
deeds that they are worthy of sharing in the 
common life of the peace-loving world. 
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**Wo would particularly urge that every 
posBlble aid he given to enable the victim¬ 
ised nations to rebuild their cultural life as 
quickly as po&slble, with only such direction 
from other nations as any nation may ask 
for from the UJTRRA, or from any nation. 

•'The Boston convention in 1913 endorsed 
the principle of an International Office of Ed¬ 
ucation. • • * 

“Reaffirming convention action of last year, 
and amplifying it further, we recommend 
that in the new world institutions there be 
established an International Office of Edu¬ 
cation, coordinated with the general interna¬ 
tional political organization, but free from 
domination by lb, which office shall serve as 
a medium for exchange of teachers, students, 
and as a center of Investigation and research 
in any and all fields of education. If end 
when any nation or people solicits the ad¬ 
vice or help of the International Office of Ed¬ 
ucation such advice and help shall bs given. 
The office should also undertake such cooper¬ 
ative projects which are mutually deemed 
desirable. 

"We bold that'in this new world educa¬ 
tional organi^satlon there should be a defi¬ 
nite recognition of the role of the free teacher 
organization." 

I sincerely hope the Congress of the United 
States will approve participation in an In¬ 
ternal Office of Education organized along 
the above lines. 

Very truly yours, 

Wm. F. Green, 

President, American Federation oj Labor. 


American Association for the 

United Nations. Inc.. 

New York, N. y.. May S, 1945. 
The Honorable J. William Fijlbhight, 

Senate Ojjicc Building, 

Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator Ftn.BRicHT: I have the 
honor to .send you the following resolution 
adopted at a meeting of the Education Com¬ 
mittee of the American Association for the 
United Nations: 

"The Education Committee of the Ameri¬ 
can Association for the United Nations ex¬ 
presses its hearty approval of participation 
by the Government of the United States in 
an International Office of Education to be set 
up as an autonomous agency of the United 
Nations Organization. The functions of such 
an Office should be to promote educational 
and cultural relations among the nations of 
the world, in particular the exchange of 
students and scholars, and the encourage¬ 
ment of friendly relations among nations, 
peoples, and cultural groups. 

"Even in normal times such an agency 
could be of the greatest usefulness in pro¬ 
moting those relations among nations upon 
which peace depends. In the postwar 
world, with educational institutions in 
many countries destroyed, intellectual 
leaders murdered and millions of youth de¬ 
prived of normal educational opportunities, 
such an office becomes of first-rank impor¬ 
tance. Cooperation among educational lend¬ 
ers of all the United Nations can assure that 
positive approach to peace which will be 
necessary, if peoples of all nations are to 
understand each other and if youth are to 
be trained In their responsibilities as citizens 
of the United Nations. 

"It is our considered opinion that adequate 
provision should be made in the United Na¬ 
tions Charter now being formulated at San 
Francisco for an International Office of Edu¬ 
cation which can discharge the above func¬ 
tions." 

Members of the committee endorsing the 
resolution ate as follows: Mrs. Dana Con¬ 
verse Backus, chairman; Dr. Harry J. Carman, 
Dean. Columbia University; Mrs. Harvey N. 
Davis. Dr. Stephen P. Duggan, director. In¬ 
stitute of International Education; William 
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A. Hamm, Assistant Superintendent of 
Schools, New York City; Dr. Erllng Hunt, 
Teachers College, Columbia University; Dr. 
Quincy Wright, University of Chicago; Mrs. 
Harrison Thomas, Secretary to the Com¬ 
mittee. 

We trust the adoption of this resolution 
will be of interest to you in connection with 
the bill which you have recently introduced 
In the Senate. 

Yoyrs sincerely. 

Mbs. Harrison Thomas. 


American Council on Education, 

Washington, D. C., May 18,1945. 
The Honorable J. William Fulbbigiit, 

United States Senate, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator Fulbrzght: I am sending you 
herewith a copy of a resolution adopted by 
the executive committee of the American 
Council on Education, signed by Mr. Julius 
E. Warren, Commissioner of Education for 
the State of Massachusetts and acting chair¬ 
man of the council. Copies of this resolu¬ 
tion were sent to each member of the Ameri¬ 
can delegation to the San Francisco Confer¬ 
ence. 

The resolution calls for the formation of 
an international education and cultural rela¬ 
tions agency within the structure of the 
world security organization. It is my under¬ 
standing that a copy of this resolution will 
be Included In a report which you will make 
to the Senate on Senate Resolution 122. 

I am also attaching a tabulation of re¬ 
plies from the constituent members of the 
American Council on Education to a ques¬ 
tion which was recently submitted to them 
individually regarding the setting up of an 
international office of education and cultural 
relations. 

The membership of the American Council 
on Education Includes nearly 700 leading 
colleges, universities, and school systems, 
public and private, and approximately 110 
national organizations in the field of edu¬ 
cation and In allied fields. For your in¬ 
formation I am enclosing a list of our mem¬ 
bership as of November 1, 1944. 

In the absence of Dr. George F. Zook, 
president of the council, who is now at San 
Francisco serving as a consultant to the 
American delegation, I shall be glad to con¬ 
fer with you if It seems necessary to clarify 
any of the points In the enclosed resolution. 

In closing, let me say that the action of 
the e.xecutlve committee of the American 
Council on Education leads me to believe 
that It strongly endorses tbo rcnorling and 
passage of Senate Resolution 122. 

Yours very truly. 

A. J. Brumbaugh, 

Vice President. 

May 4. 1945. 

In accordance with opinions expressed in 
ballots from representatives of 69 constituent 
organizations belonging to the American 
Council on Education, the executive com¬ 
mittee of the council, meeting in Washing¬ 
ton M.ay 4, 1946. strongly urges the American 
delegation at the San Francisco Conference 
to support specific provision for an inter¬ 
national office of education and cultural re¬ 
lations as an Integral part of on international 
organization. Provision for this office will 
give due recognition both to the Importance 
of cultural Interchange in the maintenance 
of world peace and to the role of education 
In promoting this interchange. It will, 
moreover, avoid the great confusion which 
for 20 years prior to the outbreak of the 
present war has resulted from the division 
between two International organizations of 
responsibilities for the closely related fields 
of education and Intellectual cooperation. 

Julius E. Warbxn, 

Acting Chairman, American 

Council on Education, 


May 18, 1945. 

The American Council on Education re¬ 
cently submitted to the representatives of 
the 59 constituent organizations which make 
up the council the following question: 

"Do you personally favor or oppose the set¬ 
ting up of an International office of educa¬ 
tion and cultural relations?" 

Although only a short time has elapsed, 
favorable replies have already been received 
from the delegates of the following organ¬ 
izations : 

American Association of Colleges of Phar¬ 
macy (B. V. Christensen and Wortley F. 
Rudd). 

American Association of Collegiate Schools 
of Business (R. P. Brooks). 

American Association of Physics Teachers 
(K. Lark-Horovltz and Richard M. Sutton). 

American Association of Teachers Colleges 
(Frank E. Baker). 

American Association of University Women 
(Kathryn McHale). 

American Education Fellowship (Frank B. 
Baker). 

American Film Center (J. C. Wardlaw). 

American Library Association (Carl H. 
Milam). 

Association of American Colleges (Goodrich 
C. White and Guy E. Snavely). 

Association of American Law Schools 
(Ernest Fraser and F. Q. D. Ribble). 

Association of American Medical Colleges 
(W. T. Sanger). 

Association of Collegiate Schools of Nurs¬ 
ing (Marion G. Howell. Isabel M. Stewart, and 
Sister M. Olivia Gowan). 

Board of Education of the Methodist Church 
(John O. Gross). 

Boy Scouts of America (B. Urner Goodman 
and Ray O. Wyland). 

Council on Dental Education (William N. 
Hodgkin, Harlan H. Horner, and John T. 
O’Rourke). 

Council on Medical Education and Hos¬ 
pitals, American Medical Association (Victor 
Johnson). 

Educational Records Bureau (Eugene R. 
Smith, Arthur E. Traxler, and Ben D. Wood). 

Institute of International Education 
(Stephen Duggan). 

International Council on Religious Educa¬ 
tion (Roy O. Roes) . 

Jesuit Educational Association (Edward B. 
Rooney. S. J.). 

Middle States Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools (Karl G. Miller). 

National Association of Colleges and De¬ 
partments of Education (M. R. Ti*abue). 

National Association of Secondary-School 
Principals (Paul E. Ellcker). 

National A.s.'soriatlon of Schools of Music 
(D. M. Bwarthout). 

National Association of Teachers of Speech 
(W. Hayes Yeager and Joseph F. Smith). 

National Collegiate Athletic Association (K. 
L. WilEon). 

National Council of Independent Schools 
(Edward B. Rooney. S. J.). 

National Council for the Social Studies 
(Merrill F. Hartshorn). 

National Council of Teachers of English 
(Harold A. Ander.son). 

National Education Association (Joseph H. 
Saunders). 

National League of Nursing Education 
(Adelaide A. Mayo). 

National University Extension Association 
(George B. Zshmer). 

North Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools (G. D. Humphrey, G. W. 
Rosenlof, and John Dale Russell). 

Society for the Promotion of Engineering 
Education (Donald B. Prentice). 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I ask unani¬ 
mous consent that a statement wh'ch I 
have prepared relating to Senate Reso¬ 
lution 122 may be printed in the Record 
at this point. 
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There being no objection, the state¬ 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

The resolution before the Senate proposes 
that we urge upon the President the partici¬ 
pation by the Oovemment of the United 
States in the formation of a permanent 
international organlcatlon for educational 
and cultural affairs to promote educational 
and cultural relations and the encouragement 
within each country of friendly relations 
among nations, peoples, and cultural groups. 

It Is perhaps Important to point out what 
the organization is not. The resolution ex¬ 
pressly provides that the proposed agency 
sliall not interfere wltli educational systems 
or programs within the several nations or 
with their administration. The character of 
education given in each cotmtry is entirely 
the affair of that country. Nor has It any¬ 
thing to do with the education of Germany. 
If any deiibeiate program la undertaken In 
Germany to try to eliminate the Nazi phl- 
loEophy, It Is a matter for the forces of occu¬ 
pation and the governments of the occupying 
powers and not of the proposed International 
organization. 

This organization Is more on the order of 
the International Labor Office established 
under the League of Nations. Its purposes 
are to stimulate throughout the world an 
interest in education and bring home to all 
the importance of education, both In raising 
the standard of living and maintaining a 
world peace. It is to be a forum In which 
representatives of the different nations may 
meet, discuss systems of education, and de¬ 
velop ideas for its promotion. In the past 
there has been such cooperation among those 
Interested in politics. In business. In finance, 
and in labor, but there has been no such 
meeting place for those concerned with 
education. 

We are proposing an economic council of 
the nations, and proposing to concern our¬ 
selves with creating a world prosperity. I 
venture to auggest that no single element can 
Increase the standard of living of a people as 
much as universal education. It teaches the 
people the standards of the rest of the world 
to which they can aspire. Many nations 
cannot hope for economic prosperity if they 
go on Increasing the population as they have 
In recent years. I do not think there is any 
solution to this problem except much wider 
education in these countries. Furthermore, 
an education which includes complete knowl¬ 
edge of other peoples and their viewpoint Is 
almost the only hope of peace, and any edu¬ 
cational system which Is not based on free¬ 
dom of communications is hardly worth the 
name of education. 

In the immediate future, the proposed or¬ 
ganization can give advice and encourage¬ 
ment to the various nations In reconstruct¬ 
ing their systems of education destroyed by 
the war. It can propose methods for the re¬ 
building and reestablishment of colleges and 
imiversltles. It can assist In building up a 
new teacher force. It can arrange for the 
exchange of standards between different na¬ 
tions in order to remove misunderstandings 
and causes of war. It can fix standards of 
education so that nations can Judge the 
quality of the education they are giving. 

It may be desirable to set up this organi¬ 
zation in connection with the Economic and 
Social Council provided by the San Fran¬ 
cisco agreement, but I believe it could also 
stand on its own feet If It seems to our Gov¬ 
ernment more desirable to handle It in that 
way. In any event, and In any form, I be¬ 
lieve It will contribute to the cause of peace 
and prosperity throughout the world. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION 

Mr.'BAHKLEY. I move that the Sen¬ 
ate proceed to the consideration of exec¬ 
utive business. 


The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business. 

EXECUTIVE laSSAGBS BBFBRBED 

The President pro tempore laid be¬ 
fore the Senate messages from the Pres¬ 
ident of the United states submitting 
sundry nominations, which were referred 
to the apprcqulate committees,, 

(For nominations thts day received, see 
the end of Senate proceedings.) 
NOMINATION OF JUDGE LEWIS B. 

SCHWELLENBACH TO BE SBORETARY 

OF LABOR 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, in 
connection with the messages from the 
President submitting sundry nomina¬ 
tions. which have Just been laid before 
the Senate, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed In the body of the Record 
at this point a statement issued by Pres¬ 
ident William Green of the American 
Federation of Labor relative to the ap¬ 
pointment by President Truman of Judge 
Lewis B. Schwellenbach to be Secretary 
of Labor. 

There being no objection, the state¬ 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

Mat 28, 1945. 

President William Green, of the American 
Federation of Labor, today Issued the follow¬ 
ing comment on the appointment by Presi¬ 
dent Truman of Lewis B. Schwellenbach as 
Secretary of Labor: 

‘We regard Judge Schwellenbach as a most 
capable and well-qualified man to serve. He 
showed that he possessed a very clear under¬ 
standing of labor and labor’s problems when 
he served In the United States Senate. His 
record there was excellent from a labor point 
of view. We look forward to his service as 
Secretary of Labor with a feeling of confi¬ 
dence and satisfaction and will gladly coop¬ 
erate with him as fully and completely as 
possible. 

*Tn addition to that, we are going to iu*ge 
that he take steps to consolidate within 
the Labor Department all the agencies of the 
Government that deal with labor problems 
and labor questions and in that way to ex¬ 
pand the service of the Labor Department. 

‘We hope that he may set up an advisory 
committee so that we may serve with him 
and cooperate with him In his work as Secre¬ 
tary of Labor.” 

EXECUTIVE RBPCMtXS OP COMMITTEES 

The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 

By. Mr. THOMAS of Utah, from the Com¬ 
mittee on Military Affairs: 

Ronald M. Holmes for appointment as an 
administrative officer, national headquarters, 
Selective Service System, under the provisions 
of law. 

By Mr. McKELLAR, from the Oommltee on 
Post Offices and Post Roads: 

Sundry postmasters. 

By Mr. WALSH, from the Committee on 
Navel Affairs: 

Rear Adm. Harold B. Sallada to be Chief 
Of the Bureau of Aeronautics in the Depart¬ 
ment of the Navy, with the rank of rear ad¬ 
miral, for a term of 4 years; and 

The following-named midshipmen to be 
second lieutenants in the Bfarlne Corps from 
the 0th day of June 1945, in lieu of appoint¬ 
ments as ensign in the Navy m previously 
nominated and confirmed: 

Lee A. Kirsteln; and 

WiUiam O. Stack 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It 
there be no further reports of commit¬ 
tees, the clerk will state the nomina¬ 
tions on the Executive Calendar. 

POSTMASTERS 

The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations of postmasters. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I ask that the nom¬ 
inations of postmasters be confirmed en 
bloc. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Chair suggests to the Senator from Ken¬ 
tucky that he except from his request 
the three nominations of postmasters in 
New York. One of the Senators from 
that State asked that the New York 
nominations of postmasters go over. 

Mr. BARKLEY. With the exceptions 
Just referred to, I ask that the nomina¬ 
tions of postmasters on the calendar be 
confirmed en bloc. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With¬ 
out objection, the nominations of post¬ 
masters in Arkansas, Ohio, and Okla¬ 
homa are confirmed en bloc, and, with¬ 
out objection, the President will be im¬ 
mediately notified. 

IN THE NAVY 

The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the Navy. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I ask that the nom¬ 
inations in the Navy be confirmed en 
bloc. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With¬ 
out objection, the nominations are con¬ 
firmed en bloc, and, without objection, 
the President will be immediately noti¬ 
fied. 

IN THE MARINE CORPS 

The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the Marine Corps. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I ask that the nomi¬ 
nations in the Marine Corps be confirmed 
en bloc. 

Tlie PRESIDENT pro tempore. With¬ 
out objection, the nominations are con¬ 
firmed en bloc, and, without objection, 
the President will be immediately 
notified. 

That completes the Executive Cal¬ 
endar. 

RECESS TO MONDAY 

Mr. BARKLEY. As in legislative ses¬ 
sion. I move that the Senate take a recess 
until 12 o’clock noon on Monday next. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
5 o’clock and 7 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
took a recess until Monday, May 28,1643, 
at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive nominations received by the 
Senate May 24,1945: 

Dzpaatmznt or Jtjsrxcs 
Tom C. Clark, of Texas, to be Attorney 
General, vice Francis Biddle, resigned. 

Dspabtmxnt or Aoricttltttri 
Clinton P. Anderson, of New Mexico, to be 
Secretary of Agriculture, vice Claude R. Wlck- 
ard, nominated to be Administrator, Rural 
Electrification Administration. 

DirAsntxMT or Labor 

Lewis B. Schwellenbach, of Washington, to 
be Secretary of Labor, vice Frances Perkins, 
resigned. 
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Rural EuscTBinoATzoN AoMimsTRATioN 

Claude B. Wlckard, of Indiana, to be Ad¬ 
ministrator of the Rural Electrification Ad¬ 
ministration for a term of 10 years. 

Belsctivx Service System 

Austin S. Imlrie for appointment as an 
administrative oflloer, National Headquarters, 
Selective Service System, under the provisions 
of section 10 (a) (3) of the Selective Train¬ 
ing and Service Act of 1040, as amended. 
Compensation for the position of administra¬ 
tive oflloer. National Headquarters. Selective 
Service System, will be at the rate of $6,600 
per annum. 

Puerto Rico 

Rafael Pico, of Puerto Rico, to be commis¬ 
sioner of education for Puerto Rico, vice 
Job 6 M. Gallardo. 

Coast and Geodetic Survey 

The following-named employees of the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey to the positions 
indicated: 

Walter J. Chovan to be hydrographic and 
geodetic engineer with rank of lieutenant 
commander in the Coast and Geodetic Sur¬ 
vey, from the 1st day of May 1946. 

V. Ralph Bobloralski to be Junior hydro¬ 
graphic and geodetic engineer with rank of 
lieutenant (junior grade) In the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey, from the 26th day of March 
10 ^. 6 . 

Robert H. Randall to bo Junior hydrographic 
and RoodeUc engineer with rank of lieuten¬ 
ant (junior grade) in the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey, from the 2Cth day of March 1946. 

Lorin F. Woodcock to be Junior hydro¬ 
graphic and geodetic engineer with rank of 
lieutenant (jamor grade) in the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey, from the 3d day of February 
1915. 

A. Gordon Anderson to be aide, with rank 
of ensign in the Coast and Geodetic Survey, 
from the let dviy of May 1945. 

Promotions in the Regular Army or the 
United States 

To he lieutenant colonels with rank from 
June 13, 1045 

TAaJ. Cimrlcfl Jor^eph Barrett. Field Ai'tlllery 
(temporary brigadier general). 

MuJ. Maxwell Davenport Taylor, Field Ar- 
tliierv (ttnipoinry major general). 

MaJ. Henry James Woodbury, Corps of En¬ 
gineers (temporary colfanel). 

KaJ. Louis Jacob Ruinnggl, Corps of Engi¬ 
neers (temporary colonel). 

Maj. Edmund Clajton Lynch, Air Corps 
(temjiorary brigadier general). 

MaJ. Francis Jennings Wilson, Corps of 
Enf^lneers (temporary colonel). 

MaJ. Allied August Kessler, Jr., Air Corps 
(temporary brigadier general). 

MuJ. Paschal Nellson Strong, Jr., Coips of 
Engineers (temporary colonel). 

Maj. Cortlandt Van Rensselaer Schuyler, 
Coast Artillery Corps (temporary brigadier 
general). 

Maj. Lawrence Coy Leonard, Ordnance De¬ 
partment (temporary colonel). 

Maj. Mervin Eugene Gross, Air Corps (tem¬ 
porary brigadier general). 

Maj. Robert Wayne Raynsford, Signal Corps 
(temporary colonel). 

Maj. LeRoy Judson Stewart. Field Artillery 
(temporary brigadier general). 

Maj. John Francis Uncles, Field Artillery 
(temporary brigadier general), subject to 
examination required by law. 

Maj. Giles Richard Carpenter, Field Artil¬ 
lery (temporary colonel). 

Maj. David James Crawford, Ordnance De¬ 
partment (temporary colonel). 

Maj. William Field Sadtler, Ordnance De¬ 
partment (temporary colonel). 

Maj. Earl Foster Thomson, Cavalry (tem¬ 
porary colonel). 

Maj. Charles Newsom Branham, Coast Ar¬ 
tillery Corps (temporary colonel), subject to 
examination required by law. 


Maj. Francis Borgia Kane, Coast Artillery 
Corps (temporary colonel), subject to exami¬ 
nation required by law. 

Maj. William Stevens Lawton, Coast Artil¬ 
lery Corps (temporary brigadier general), 
subject to examination required by law. 

Maj. Albert Svihra. Judge Advocate Gen¬ 
eral's Department (temporary lieutenant 
colonel), subject to examination required by 
law. 

Maj. Granger Anderson, Coast ArtUleiy 
Corps (temporary colonel). 

Maj. Alfred Eugene Kastner, Field Ai^til- 
lery (temporary colonel). 

Maj. Edwin Paul Crandell, Adjutant Gen¬ 
eral’s Department (temporary colonel), sub¬ 
ject to examination required by law. 

Maj. Mark McClure, Field Artillery (tem¬ 
porary brigadier general). 

Maj. Benjamin Wiley Chidlaw, Air Corps 
(temporary major general). 

Maj. Myron Leedy, Ordnance Department 
(temporary colonel). 

Maj. Alba Carlton Spalding, Coast Artil¬ 
lery Corps (temporary colonel). 

Maj. Robert Landon Taylor, Field Artillery 
(temporary colonel). 

Maj. Stephen Cecil Lombard, Field Artil¬ 
lery (temporary colonel). 

Maj. Fred James Woods, Coast Artillery 
Corps (temporary colonel). 

Maj. Kenneth Francis Pughe, Infantry 
(temporary lieutenant colonel). 

Maj. Robert Smith McClenaghan, Field Ar¬ 
tillery (temporary lieutenant colonel). 

Maj. Charles Hancock Reed, Cavalry (tem¬ 
porary colonel). 

MuJ. V/alter Russell Hensey, Jr., Field Ar- 
tlJl-^ry (temporary colonel). 

Mfj. Orval Ray Cook. Air Corps (temporary 
brr,acller general), subject to examination 
required by law. 

Maj. Ferry McCoy Smith, Coast Artillery 
Corns (temporary colonel). 

Maj. James Wrathall Snry, Air Corps (tem¬ 
porary brigadier general). 

Maj, Gordon Sherman Armes, Adlutent 
General's Department (temporary colonel). 

Miij. Frederick William Hein, Infantry 
(temporary colonel). 

Maj. Charles Rufus Smith, Infantry (terfi- 
porrr; colonel). 

Maj. Harold Alfred Meyer, Infantry (tem¬ 
porary colonel). 

MiiJ, Robert Earle Blair, Quartermaster 
Corps (temporary colonel). 

Maj. James Dunne O’Connell, Signal Corps 
(temporary colonel). 

Maj. Gilman Clifford Mudgett, Cavalry 
(temporary colonel). 

Maj. Numa Au*?ustln Watson, Infantry 

(temporary colonel), subject to examination 
required by law. 

Maj. Wesley Woodworth Yale, Cavalry 
(temporary colonel). 

Maj. Robert Wilkins Douglass, Jr., Air 

Corps (temporary major general). 

Maj. Oliver Wendell Hughes, Infantry 

(temporary colonel). 

Maj. Melville Fuller Grant, Infantry (tem¬ 
porary colonel). 

Maj. James Robinson Pierce. Infantry 

(temporary colonel), subject to examination 
required by law. 

Maj. Lemuel Mathewson, Field Artillery 
(temporary brigadier general). 

Maj. Tliomaa Varon Webb, Infantry (tem¬ 
porary colonel). 

Maj. George Arthur Taylor, Infantry (tem¬ 
porary brigadier general), subject to exami¬ 
nation required by law. 

Maj. Alfred Lawrence Price, Field Artillery 
(temporary colonel). 

To he lieutenant coltmels with rank from 
June 14, 1945 

Maj. Frank Llewellyn Beadle, Corps of 
Engineers (temporary colonel). 

Maj. Gilbert Hayden. Signal Corps (tem¬ 
porary colonel). 

Maj. Thomas Herbert liaddocks, Signal 
Corps (temporary colonel). 


Maj. David Marion Fowler, Infantry (tem¬ 
porary colonel). 

Maj. Edward Arthur Klelnman, Coast Ar¬ 
tillery Corps (temporary colonel), subject to 
examination required by law. 

Maj. Blackshear Morrison Bryan, Jr.. Field 
Artillery (temporary brigadier general), sub¬ 
ject to examination required by law. 

Maj. John Lawson Ballantyne, Cavalry 
(temporary colonel). 

Maj. Hilbert Milton Wittkop, Air Corps 
(temporary colonel). 

MuJ. Donald Quitman Harris. Field Ar¬ 
tillery (temporary colonel). 

MiJ. John Percy Kennedy, Jr., Field Ar¬ 
tillery (temporary colonel). 

Maj. William Andrew Wedemeyer, Field Ar¬ 
tillery (temporary colonel). 

Maj Edwin Carlo Greiner, Cavalry (tem¬ 
porary colonel). 

Maj. Oliver Perry Newman, Infantry (tem¬ 
porary colonel). 

Maj. Ronald Gorrie MacDonald. Infantry 
(temporary lieutenant colonel), subject to 
examination required by law. 

Maj. John Hughes Stodter, Cavalry (tem¬ 
porary colonel). 

Maj. Thomas Edward Lewis, Field Artil¬ 
lery (temporary brigadier general). 

Maj. Stewart Tiffany Vincent, Infantry 
(temporary colonel). 

Maj. Paul Henry Mahoney, Infantry (tem¬ 
porary colonel), subject to examination re¬ 
quired by law. 

Maj. James Clyde Pry, Infantry (temporary 
coVnel). 

Maj. Austin Polger Gllmartln, Infantry 
(temporary lieutenant colonel). 

To be lieutenant colonel with rank from 
June 26, 1945 

Maj. James Harrison Dickie, Finance De¬ 
partment (temporary colonel). 

To be major with rank from June 6, 1945 

Capl. Elmer Perry Rose, Air Corps (tem¬ 
porary colonel). 

To be majors with rank jrom June 7, 1945 

Capt. Ford J. Lauer, Air Corps (temporary 
colonel). 

Capt. Fay Oliver Dice, Air Corps (tempo¬ 
rary colonel). 

Cnpt. Herbert Everett Rice, Air Corps 
(ternpornry colonel). 

Capt. Edward Harold Porter, A)r Corps 
(temporary colonel). 

Copt. Joseph Hampton Atkinson. Air Corps 
(temporary brigadier general). 

Capt. Robert Leona’d Brhocnlein, Air 
Cores (temporary colonel). 

Capt. Frederick William Ott, Air Corps 
(temporary colonel). 

Capt. Wentworth Goss, Air Corps (tempo¬ 
rary brigadier general). 

Capt. James Leslie Daniel, Jr., Air Corps 
(temporary colonel). 

Capt. Budd John Peaslee, Air Corps (tem¬ 
porary colonel). 

Capt. John P'ranklin Egan, Air Corps (tem¬ 
porary brigadier general).- 

Capt. Donald Dewey Arnold, Air Corps 
(temporary colonel). 

Capt. Clarence Thomas Mower, Air Corps 
(temporary lieutenant colonel). 

Capt. Louie Percy Turner, Air Corps (tem¬ 
porary colonel). 

To be majors with rank from June 9, 1945 

Capt. James Lafleter Green, Corps of En¬ 
gineers (temporary colonel). 

Capt. Thomas Alphonsus Lane, Corps of 
Engineers (temporary colonel). 

Capt. Theodore Scott Riggs, Cavalry (tem¬ 
porary colonel). 

Capt. Frederick Jensen Dau, Corps of En¬ 
gineers (temporary colonel). 

Capt. William Tell Hefiey, Air Corps (tem¬ 
porary colonel). 

Qapt. Roland Clough Brown, Corps of En¬ 
gineers (temporary colonel). 

Capt. Samuel Roberts Browning, Field Ar¬ 
tillery (temporary colonel). 
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Capt. Lyle Edward Seeman, Corps of Bn-* 
glneers (temporary colonel). 

Capt. William Dixon Smith, Corps of En¬ 
gineers (temporary colonel). 

Capt. Thomas Fraley Van Natta 3d, Cavalry 
(temporary colonel). 

Capt. Hobei't Scott Israel, Jr., Air Corps 
(temporary brigadier general). 

Capt. David Andrew Watt, Jr., Cavalry 
(temporary colon^). 

Capt. Donald Bertrand Smith, Air Corps 
(temporary colonel). 

Capt. Rudolph Ethelbert Smyser, Jr.. Corps 
of Englneem (temporary colonel). 

Capt. Francis Howard Falkner, Corps of 
Engineers (temporary colonel). 

Capt. Alan Johnstone McCutchen. Corps of 
Engineers (temporary colonel). 

Capt. David William Helman, Corps of 
Engineers (temporary colonel). 

Capt. Robert John Fleming, Jr., Corps of 
Engineers (temporary colonel). 

Capt. Benjamin Smith Shute, Corps of 
Engineers (temporary colonel). 

Capt. WlUlam Everett Potter, Corps of 
Engineers (temporary colonel). 

Capt. Bomund Koehler Daley, Corps of 
Engineers (temporary colonel). 

Cspt. Webster Anderson. Quartermaster 
Corps (temporary colonel). 

Capt. James Elbert Briggs, Air Corps (tem¬ 
porary colonel). 

Capt. John Stewart Mills. Air Corps (tem¬ 
porary colonel). 

Capt. George Morris Cole, Field Artillery 
(temporary lieutenant colonel). 

Capt. Duncan Sloan Somerville. Field Ar¬ 
tillery (temporary colonel). 

Capt. David William Traub. Field Artillery 
(temporary colonel). 

Capt. Thomas Jennings Wells, Infantry 
(temporary colonel). 

Capt. George Warren Mundy, Air Corps 
(temporary colonel). 

Capt. Alfred Rockwood Maxwell, Air Corps 
(temporary brigadier general). 

Capt. Paul Harold Johnston, Air Corps 
(temporary colonel). 

Capt. William Roes Currie. Infantry (tem¬ 
porary colonel). 

Capt. Peter Duryea Calyer. Infantry (tem¬ 
porary colonel), subject to examination re¬ 
quired by law. 

Capt. Walter Oodley Donald, Ordnance De¬ 
partment (temporary colonel). 

Capt. Roeooe Charles Wilson. Air Corps 
(temporary colonel), subject to examination 
required by law. 

Capt. Walter Edwin Todd, Air Corps (tem¬ 
porary brigadier general). 

Capt. William Henry Bennig, Coast Artil¬ 
lery Corpe (temporary colonel). 

Capt. Bryant LeMaire Boatner, Air Corps 
(temporary colonel). 

Capt. Robert Frederick Tate, Air Corps 
(temporary colonel), subject to examination 
required by law. 

Capt. Richard Jbrome Bandy. Field Artil¬ 
lery (temporary lieutenant colonel). 

Capt. Samuel Robert Brentnall. Air Corpe 
(temporary colonel), subject to examination 
required by law. 

Capt. John Blanchard Orinstead, Infantry 
(temporary colonel). 

Capt. John Paul Breden, Cavalry (tempo¬ 
rary colonel). 

Capt. Harvey Weston Wilkinson. Field Ar¬ 
tillery (temporary colonel). 

Capt. Walter Edgerton Johns, Field Artil¬ 
lery (temporary colonel). 

Capt. Charles Franklin Bom, Air Corps 
(temporary brigadier general). 

Capt. Daniel McCoy Wilson, Coast Artillery 
ChPp» (temporary lieutenant colonel). 

Capt. Frank Fort Everest. Air Corps (tem- 
|>or^ brigadier general). 

Frank Quincy Ooodell, Field Artillery 

(temporary ofAoneZ). 

Capt. Oarrisem Barkley Ooverdale, Field 
ArtiUery (tempofdry oolonel). 

Capt. Leslie Haynes wyman, Field Artillery 
(temporary lieutenant colonel). 


Capt. John Jardein Morrow. Air Corps (tem¬ 
porary colonel). 

Capt. Mercer Christie Walter, Field Artil¬ 
lery (temporary colonel). 

Capt. Theodore John Dayharsh, Coast Ar¬ 
tillery Corps (temporary colonel). 

Capt. Frank Jerdone Coleman, Air Corps 
(temporary colonel). 

Capt. Robert Loyal Easton, Air Corps (tem¬ 
porary colonel). 

Capt. Elmer Briant Thayer, Field Artillery 
(temporary colonel). 

Capt. James Stewart Heary, Ordnance De¬ 
partment (temporary major), subject to 
examination required by law. 

Capt. Norris Brown Harbold, Air Corps 
(temporary brigadier general). 

C.apt. John Cogswell Oakes. Field Artillery 
(temporary colonel), subject to examination 
required by law. 

Capt. Leslie George Ross, Coast .Artillery 
Corps (temporary major), subject to exami¬ 
nation required by law. 

Oapt. George Raymond Blenfang, Air Corps 
(temporary oolonel). 

O^t. Roger Woodhull Goldsmith. Field 
Artillery (temporary colonel), subject to ex¬ 
amination required by law. 

Capt. Russell Alger Wilson, Air Corps (tem¬ 
porary brigadier general). subject to exami¬ 
nation required by law. 

Capt. Charles Grant Goodrich, Air Corps 
(temporary colonel), subject to examination 
required by law. 

Capt. Elmo Stewart Mathews. Ordnance 
Department (temporary colonel). 

Capt. Paul Amos Oavan, Field Artillery 
(temporary colonel). 

Capt. Alvord Van Patten Anderson, Jr.» 
Air Coips (temporary colonel). 

Capt. John Honeycutt Htnrlchs, Ordnance 
Department (temporary colonel). 

Capt. Frederick Lewis Anderson, Air Corps 
(temporary major general). 

Capt. Marion George Pobl, Coast ArtiUery 
Corps (temporary lieutenant colonel). 

Capt. John Archibald Sawyer. Coast Ar¬ 
tillery Corps (temporary colonel). 

Capt. John South worth Cpham, Jr., In¬ 
fantry (temporary lieutenant colonel). 

Oapt. Thayer Stevens Olds, Air Corps (tem¬ 
porary colonel). 

Capt. Samuel Leslie Myers, Cavalry (tem¬ 
porary colonel). 

Capt. Robert Albert Howard, Jr., Infantry 
(temporary colonel). 

Capt. Thomas Joseph Counlhan. Field Ar- 
tUkaiy (temporary lieutenant colonel). 

Capt. Ephraim Hester McLemore, Field Ar¬ 
tillery (temporary oolonel). 

Oapt. James Easton Holley, Field ArtiUery 
(temporary Ueutenant colonel). 

Capt. Fredertok O. Strltzlnger 4th. Field 
ArtiUery (temporal lieutenant colonel). 

Capt. Robert FalUgant Travis, Air Corps 
(temporary brigadier general). 

Capt. John Dabney BUlln^ley, Ordnance 
Department (temporary colonel). 

Capt. Thomas JoseiUs Oody, Signal Corps 
(temporary colonel), subject to examination 
required by law. 

Capt. Robert George Butler, Jr., Ordnance 
Department (temporary colonel). 

Capt. Can Herman Sturlse, Signal Corps 
(temporary lieutenant ooUmel). 

Capt. Joseph Anthony IfiebeU, Cavalry 
(temporary colonel). 

Capt. William Henry Tunner, Air Corps 
(temporary brigadier general). 

Oapt. Robert Tryon Frederiok, Coast ArtU- 
lery Corps (temporary major general). 

Capt. Ralph Bdward Koon, Air Coepe (tem¬ 
porary colonel). 

Oapt. Verdi BeeUioven Bamee, Field ArtU- 
lery (temporary oolonel), eubje^ to exami¬ 
nation required by law. 

Capt. Howard Graham Bunker, Air Ooipa 
(tempofary colonel). 

Capt. Edward Cassel Reber, Ordnance De¬ 
partment (temporary colonel). 

Capt. Allison Richsid Oocft 

ArtiUery Corps (temporary colonel). 


Capt. John Alexander Bamford, Air Corps 
(temporary brigadier general). 

Capt. Douglae Glen Ludlam, Ordnance De¬ 
partment (temporary colonel). 

Oapt. Legore BUlgore Tarrant, Coast Artil¬ 
lery Corps (temporary colonel). 

Capt. Harry Warren Haltorman, Infantry 
(temporary lieutenant colonel). 

Capt. WUliam Mattingly Breckinridge. In¬ 
fant^ (temporary lieutenant colonel). 

Capt.. James Lowman Hathaway, Cavalry 
(temporary oolonel). 

Capt. Fred Obedlah Tolly, Air Corps (tem¬ 
porary lieutenant oolonel), subject to ex¬ 
amination required by law. 

Capt. Walter Emerson Finnegan, Cavalry 
(temporary colonel). 

Capt. Bussell Blair, Infantry (temporary 
major). 

Capt. Charles Ralph Pinkerton, Ordnance 
Department (temporary oolonel). 

Capt. Edwin Augustus Cummings, Infantry 
(temporary lieutenant colonel), subject to 
examination required by law. 

Capt. Lionel Charles McOarr, Infantry 
(temporary colonel). 

Capt. James Melvin Lamont, Quartermas¬ 
ter Corps (temporary colonel). 

Capt. Montgomery Breck Raymond. Coast 
ArtiUery Corps (temporary colonel). 

Oapt. Noble James WUey, Jr.. Infantry 
(temporary oolonel). 

Capt. Wilhelm PaiU Johnson, Infantry 
(temporary colonel). 

Oapt. Roger Maxwell Ramey, Air Corps 
(temporary brigadier general). 

Capt. Carl Ferdinand Frltssche, Infantry 
(temporary colonel). 

Capt. John Peter Doldge. Infantry (tempo¬ 
rary lieutenant colonel). 

Oapt. Forrest Gordon Allen, Air Corps 
(temporary oolonel). 

Capt. Ralph Jos^b Butchers, Infantry 
(temporary colonel). 

Capt. Samuel Egbert Anderson, Air Corps 
(temporary major general). 

Capt. Everett Davenport Peddlcord. Coast 
ArtUlery Corps (temporary colonel). 

Capt. James Qalla^er Bain, Coast ArtUlery 
Corps (temporary Ueutenant colonel). 

Capt. August WUliam Schermacber, Coest 
ArtUlery Corps (temporary Ueutenant colo¬ 
nel). 

Capt. Robert FraxUUln Tomlin, Coast Ar¬ 
tUlery Corps (temporary colonel). 

Capt. Louis Test Vickers, Coast ArtUlery 
Corpe (temporary oolonel). 

Capt. Joseph Arthur Bulger. Air Corps 
(ten^mrary oolonel). 

Capt. Kilbotime Johnston, Infantry (tem¬ 
porary oolonel). 

Capt. Ralph Harold Slevers, Quartermaster 
Corps (temporary Ueutenant colonel). 

Cspt. John Raymond OUohxIst, Finance De¬ 
partment (temporary oolonel). 

Capt. Frank Rudolph Uaerdlan, Infantry 
(temporary oolonel). 

Capt. George FerrowSmith, Air Ckvps (tem¬ 
porary colonel). 

Capt. Allan Wilson Reed, Air Corps (tem¬ 
porary colony). 

Capt. Arthur William Meehan, Air Corps 
(temporary colonel), subject to examination 
required by law. 

Capt. Frank Leonard Bock. Infantry (tem¬ 
porary Ueutenant oolonel), subject to ex¬ 
amination required by law. 

Cspt. Thomas Joseph Moran, Infantry 
(temporary Ueutenant colonel). 

Capt. James Elmer Totten, Signal Corps 
(temporary colonel). 

Oapt. Truman Hampel Landon, Air Corps 
(temporary brigadier general). 

C^t. Charlea Frank Howard, Infantry 
(temporary oolonel). 

Oapt. Hampden Eugene Montgomery, In¬ 
fantry (temporary lieutenant colonel), sub¬ 
ject to examination required by law. 

Oapt. Elmer Wentworth dude. Finance De¬ 
partment (temporary Ueutenant colonel). 

Oapt. Harry Edgar WUson, Air Coips (texan 
porary colonel). 
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Capt. Robert Williams Warren. Air Corps 
(temporary colonel). 

Capt. John FrancH Wadman. Air Corps 
(temporary colonel). 

Capt, Delmar Taft Bplvey, Air Corps (tem¬ 
porary colonel), subject to examination re¬ 
quired by law. 

Capt. Maury Spotswood CralM, Infantry 
(temporary colonel). 

Capt. Ramon Antonio Nadal. Infantry 
(temporary colonel). 

Capt. Carroll Huston Prunty, Cavalry (tem¬ 
porary lieutenant colonel). subject to exami¬ 
nation required by law. 

Capt. August Walter Kissner, Air Corps 
(temporary brigadier general). 

Capt. Edgar Elliott Enger, finance Depart¬ 
ment (temporary colonel). 

Capt. LaVerno George Saunders, Air Corps 
(temporary brigadier general), subject to ex¬ 
amination required by law. 

Capt. Tito George Moscatelll, Infantry 
(temporary lieutenant colonel), subject to 
examinaliot required by law. 

Capt. Louis Russell Delmonlco, Infantry 
(temporary lieutenant colonel). 

Capt. George Henry Lawrence, Infantry 
(temporary lieutenant colonel). 

Capt. George Clinton Willette, Infantry 
(temporary lieutenant colonel). 

Capt. Francis Henry Boos. Infantry (tem¬ 
porary colonel). 

Capt. Gaul den McIntosh Watkins, Infan¬ 
try (temporary lieutenant colonel), subject 
to examination required by law. 

Capt. Thomas LUley Sherburne, Jr., Field 
Artillery (temporary colonel). 

Capt. Stanhope Brasfleld Mason, Infantry 
(temporary colonel). 

Capt. Eugene Thomas Lewis, Infantry 
(temporary lieutenant colonel), subject to 
examination required by law. 

Capt. Allen Thayer, Infantry (temporary 
lieutenant colonel), subject to examination 
required by law. 

Capt. Emmett O'Donnell, Jr., Air Corps 
(temporary brigadier general). 

Capt. Richard Wctherlll, Infantry (tem¬ 
porary meior). 

Capt. Donald Winston Titus, Air Corps 
(temporary colonel). 

Capt. Emmett Felix Yost, Air Corps (tem¬ 
porary colonel). 

Capt. James William Lockett. Infantry 

(temporary lieutenant colonel), subject to 
examination required by law. 

Capt. Paul DeWitt Adams. Infantry (tem¬ 
porary brigadier f(,eneral). 

Capt. Evan McLaren Houseman, Infantry 
(temporary lieutenant colonel). 

Capt. Ralph Thomas Nelson, Infantry 

(temporary lieutenant colonel). 

Capt. Robert Kinder Taylor, Air Corps 

(temporary colonel). 

Capt. James Morrow Ivy, Infantry (tem¬ 
porary lieutenant colonel), subject to exam¬ 
ination required by law. 

Capt. William Grant Caldwell, Infantry 
(temporary colonel). 

Capt. William Thomas Moore, Infantry 

(temporary colonel). 

Capt. Paul Jones Mitchell, Infantry (tem¬ 
porary colonel), subject to examination re¬ 
quired by law. 

Capt. Alfred Benjamin Dennlston, Quar¬ 
termaster Corps (temporary colonel). 

Capt. James Wilson Brown. Jr., Air Corps 
(temporary colonel), subject to examination 
required by law. 

Capt. William Columbus Sams, Air Corps 
(temporary colonel). 

Capt. Joseph Franklin Trent, Field Artil¬ 
lery (temporary lieutenant colonel). 

Capt. Andrew Thomas McNamara, Quar¬ 
termaster Ckirps (temporary colonel). 

Capt. Thomas Mason Tarpley, Jr., Infantry 
(temporary lieutenant colonel), subject to 
examination required by law. 

Capt. Janies Francis Olive, Jr., Air Corps 
(temporary colonel), subject to examination 
required by law. 


Capt. Edgar Alexander Slrmyer, Jr., Air 
Corps (temporary colonel), subject to exami¬ 
nation required by law. 

Capt. Thomas Webster Steed, Air Corps 
(temporary colonel). 

Capt. Paul Elliott MacLaughlln, Infantry 
(temporary lieutenant colonel). 

To be captains with rank from June 12,1945 

First Lt. John Drake Bristor, Corps of En¬ 
gineers (temporary lieutenant colonel). 

First Lt. Donald Abeel Phelan. Corps of 
Engineers (temporary colonel). 

First Lt. Aaron Evan Harris, Corps of En- 
ginoers (temporary colonel). 

First Lt. David Hamilton Gregg, Corps of 
Engineers (temporary lieutenant colonel), 
si'hject to examination required by law. 

First Lt. Albert Joseph Shower, Air Corps 
(temporary colonel). 

Fit St Lt. David Campbell Wallace. Corps of 
Engineers (temporary colonel), subject to 
examination required by law. 

First Lt. Arthur Houston Frye, Jr., Corps 
of Engineers (temporary colonel). 

First Lt. Herbert Caran Gee, Corps of Engi¬ 
neers (temporary colonel). 

First Lt. Jack Wallis Hickman, Air Corps 
(temporary colonel). 

First Lt. Donald Allen Elliget, Corps of En¬ 
gineers (temporary colonel). 

First Lt. Clyde Calhoun Zeiglor, Corps of 
Engineers (temporary colonel). 

First Lt. Leighton Ira Davis. Air Corps 
(temporary colonel). 

First Lt. Charles Bernard Ryncarson, Corps 
of Engineers (temporary lieutenant colonel). 

First Lt. Oliver Joseph Pickard, Corps of 
Engineers (temporary colonel). 

First Lt. Otto Jacob Rohde. Corps of Engi¬ 
neers (temporary lieutenant colonel). 

First Lt. John Somers Bulst Dick, Corps of 
Engineers (temporary lieutenant colonel). 

First Lt. William Winston Lapslcy, Corps of 
Engineers (temporary colonel). 

First Lt. James De Vore Lang, Corps of 
Engineers (temporary colonel). 

First Lt. Charles Jephtblah Jeffus, Corps of 
Engineers (temporary colonel). 

First Lt. Henry Lewis Hllle, Jr., Corps of 
Engineers (temporary colonel). 

First Lt, John Lathrop Throckmorton, In¬ 
fantry (temporary lieutenant colonel). 

First Lt. George Ruhlen, Field Artillery 
(temporary lieutenant colonel). 

First Lt. Cornells DeWitt Willcox Lang, 
Field Artillery (temporary colonel). 

First Lt. John Richards Parker, Corps of 
Engineers (temporary lieutenant colonel). 

First Lt. Clarence Carl Haug, Corps of Engi¬ 
neers (temporary colonel). 

First Lt. John Sutton Growdon, Cavalry 
(temporary lieutenant colonel). 

First Lt. John Joseph Duffy, Field Artillery 
(temporary lieutenant colonel), subject to 
examination required by law. 

First Lt. Warren Sylvester Everett, Corps of 
Engineers (temporary lieutenant colonel). 

' First Lt. Carl Watkins Miller, Field Artillery 
(tepiporary lieutenant colonel). 

First Lt. Salvatore Andrew Armoglda. Corps 
of Engineers (temporary colonel), 

First Lt. William Paulding Grieves, Field 
Artillery (temporary lieutenant colonel), 
subject to examination required by law. 

First Lt. Stanley Tage Birger JohXMon, 
Corps of Engineers (temporary lieutenant 
colonel). 

First Lt.'James Van Qorder Wllaon, Air 
Corps (temporary lieutenant ccdonel). 

First Lt. Frank Alexander Oamanaki, Field 
Artillery (temporary colonel), subject to ex¬ 
amination required by law. 

First Lt. Bernard Banders Waterman, Coast 
Artillery Corps (temporary lieutenant 
colonel). 

First Lt. Frederick Benjamin Rail, Jr., 
Corps of Engineers (temporary ocdonel). 

First Lt. Langfltt Bowdltdh WUby, Corps of 
Engineers (temporary lieutenant o(Aonsl). 

First Lt. John Dudley Cole, Jr., Corps of 
Engineers (temporary eoUmdl). 


First Lt. George Raymond Wilkins, Coast 
Artillery Corps (temporary lieutenant colo¬ 
nel). 

First Lt. Harry James Lewis, Signal Corps 
(temporary lieutenant colonel). 

. First Lt. Charles Albert Symroskl. Field 
Artillery (temporary lieutenant colonel). 

First Lt. Henry Chaffee I'hayer, Ordnance 
Department (temporary colonel). 

First Lt. James Yeates Adams, Infantry 
(temporary lieutenant colonel), subject to 
examination required by law. 

First Lt. Harry Jacob I»emley, Jr., Field 
Artillery (temporary colonel), subject to ex¬ 
amination required by law. 

First Lt. Duncan Sinclair. Field Artillery 
(temporary colonel). 

First Lt. John Kimball Brown, Jr., Air 
Corps (temporary colonel). 

First Lt. Ooeffrey Dixon Ellerson, Field 
Artillery (temporary lieutenant colonel). 

First Lt. Robert Morris Stillman, Air Corps 
(temporary lieutenant colonel), subject to 
examination required by law. 

First Lt. Ray Allen PllWvant, Ordnance 
Department (temporary lieutenant colonel). 

First Lt. Ellery Willis Niles, Corps of Engi¬ 
neers (temporary lieutenant colonel). 

First Lt. Robert Rigby Glass, Infantry 
(temporary lieutenant colonel). 

First Lt. George Stafford Eckhardt, Field 
Artillery (temporary colonel). 

First Lt. Richard Elmer Ellsworth, Air 
Corps (temporary colonel). 

First Lt. Alvin Dolllver Robbins, Coast 
Artillery Corps (temporary lieutenant colo¬ 
nel). 

First Lt. Sidney George Spring, Corps of 
Engineers (temporary lieutenant colonel), 
subject to examination required by law. 

First Lt. Edward Stephen Bechtold, Field 
Artillery (temporary lieutenant colonel). 

Pb’st Lt. Seth Lathrop Weld, Jr., Coast 
Artillery Corps (temporary lieutenant colo¬ 
nel) . 

First Lt. Ivan Clare Rumsey, Corps of Engi¬ 
neers (temporary lieutenant colonel). 

First Lt. Daniel John Murphy, Ordnance 
Department (temporary lieutenant colonel). 

First Lt. Clarence Bidgood, Corps of Engi¬ 
neers (temporary major), subject to exami¬ 
nation required by law. 

First Lt. Walter Albert Simpson, 6 gnal 
Corps (temporary colonel). 

First Lt. Edward Gray, Ordnance Depart¬ 
ment (temporary lieutenant colonel). 

First Lt. Hugh McClellan Exton, Field Artil¬ 
lery (temporary colonel). 

First Lt. Durward Ellsworth Brcakefleld, 
Ordnance Department (temporary lieutenant 
colonel). 

First Lt. Sanford Welsh Horstman, Field 
Artillery (temporary lieutenant colonel). 

First Lt. Kelso Gordon Clow. Cavalry (tem¬ 
porary lieutenant colonel), subject to exami¬ 
nation required by law. 

First Lt. Harry Herndon Critz, Field Artil¬ 
lery (temporary colonel). 

First Lt. Henry Porter van Ormer, Coast 
Artillery Corps (temporary colonel). 

First Lt. Edward Kraus, Field ArtiUery 
(temporary colonel). 

First Lt. Kenneth Irwin CurtU, Coast Ar¬ 
tillery Corps (temporary lieutenant colonel). 

First Lt. Joseph Charles Moore, Coast Ar¬ 
tillery Corps (temporary lieutenant colonel). 

First Lt. Earl Leo Barr, Field Artillery 
(temporary lieutenant colonel). 

First Lt. John Alexis Glorlod, Field Artillery 
(temporary lieutenant colonel), subject to 
examination required by law. 

First Lt. Nathaniel Macon Martin, Corps of 
Engineers (temporary colonel). 

First Lt. Joseph Gordon Russell. Air Corps 
(temporary lieutenant colonel). 

First Lt. Salathlel Fred Cummings, Jr., 
Xhfa&try (temporary lieutenant colonel). 

First Lt. James Martin Worthington. Field 
Artillery (temporary lieutenant colonel). 
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Vlrst Lt. James BlUdiael Xkmohtie, Coast 
Artmeiy Corps (tempotmry Uenxtenant oolo« 
nel). 

First Lt. Robert Clmnca McDonald^ Jr.. 
Field Artillery (temporary lieutenant colo¬ 
nel). 

First Lt. Joseph Waters Keating, Field Ar¬ 
tillery (temporary lieutenant colonel). 

First Lt. Halford Robert Oreenlee, Jr.. Coast 
Artillery Corps (temporary lieutenant colo¬ 
nel). 

First Lt. Kenneth Paul Bergqulst, Air Corps 
(temporary colonel). 

First Lt. Richard Marvin Bauer, Signal 
Corps (temporary lieutenant colonel). 

First Lt. Lawrence Robert St. John, Corps 
of Engineers (temporary lieutenant colonel). 

First Lt. Gerald Frederick Brown, Field Ar¬ 
tillery (temporary lieutenant colonel). 

First Lt. Willard George Root, Coast Ar¬ 
tillery Corps (temporary lieutenant colonel). 

First Lt. Robert Van Roo, Ordnance De¬ 
partment (temporary lieutenant colonel). 

First Lt. Arthur Allison Fickel. Air Corps 
(temporary colonel). 

First Lt. Charles Naclean Peeke, Field Artil¬ 
lery (temporary lieutenant colonel). 

First Lt. Horace Wilson Hinkle, Infantry 
(temporary lieutenant colonel). 

First Lt. Raymond Boyd Flrehock. Field Ar¬ 
tillery (temporary lieutenant colonel). 

First Lt. Downs Eugene Ingram, Air Corps 
(temporary colonel)*. 

First Lt. Milton Lawrence Rosen, Infantry 
(temporary lieutenant colonel). 

First Lt. Edgar Allan Clarke, Field Artil¬ 
lery (temporary lieutenant colonel), subject 
to examination required by law. 

First Lt. James Mobley Klmbroui^, Jr., 
Signal Corps (temporary lieutenant colonel). 

First Lt. John Ralph Wright. Jr., Infantry 
(temporary lieutenant colonel), subject to 
examination required by law. 

First Lt. Harrison Barnwell Harden, Jr., 
Field ArtUlery (temporary major). 

First U. Edward Moseley Harris. Infantry 
(temporary lieutenant colonel). 

First Lt. James Luke Frink, Jr., Field Ar¬ 
tillery (temporary lieutenant colonel). 

First Lt. Elmer John Gibson, Ordnance De¬ 
partment (temporary colonel). 

First Lt. Julius Desmond Stanton. Infantry 
(temporary lieutenant colonel). 

First Lt. James Howard Walsh, Air Corps 
(temporary colonel). 

First Lt. Wsltcr Joseph Bryde, Field Artil¬ 
lery (temporary lieutenant colonel). 

First Lt. Thomas Washington Woodyard, 
Jr., Infantry (temporary lieutenant colonel). 

First Lt. Stuart OUbert Fries, Infantry 
(temporary lieutenant colonel). 

First Lt. Harry Rich Hale, Coast ArtlUery 
Corps (temporary lieutenant colonel). 

First Lt. Charles Frederick Leonard. Jr., 
Infantry (temporary lieutenant colonel). 

First Lt. James Frank Bkells, Infantry (tem¬ 
porary lieutenant colonel), subject to ex¬ 
amination required by law. 

First Lt. Willis Fred Chapman, Air Corps 
(temporary colonel). 

First Lt. Seneca Wilbur Foote, Coast Artil¬ 
lery Cwps (temporary lieutenant colonel). 

First Lt. James Willoughby Totten. Field 
ArtUUry (temporary lieutenant colonel), 
subject to examination required by law. 

First Lt. William Henderson Baynes, Coast 
Artillery Corps (temporary lieutenant colo¬ 
nel). 

First Lt. Eugene Henry Walter, Coast Artil¬ 
lery Corps (temporary colonel). 

First Lt. Albert Curtis Wells, Jr., Ordnance 
Department (temporary colonel). 

First Lt. Russell Melroy Miner, Infantry 
^temporary lieutenant colonel), subject to 
■eXAinination required by law. 

Met Lt. John Nevin Howell, Coast ArtU¬ 
lery Com (temporary lieutenant colonel). 

FIM LI* Jdhn Mason Kemper, Infantry 

(teknpoeniT ooiooel). 

First Lt. Maynard Denail Pedersen, Cav¬ 
alry (temporaiy Itralenant colonel). 


First Lt. HamUton Austin TwitoheU, In¬ 
fantry (temporary o^onel). 

First Lt. Thomas WUdea, Air Corps (tem¬ 
porary lieutenant colonel). 

First Lt. Alfred Ashman, Coast Artillery 
Corps (temporary colonel). 

First Lt. Aaron Warner Tyer, Air Corps 
(temporary colonel). 

First Lt. James Dyoe Alger, Cavalry (tem¬ 
porary lieutenant colonel), subject to exam¬ 
ination required by law. 

First Lt. Ralph Edward Haines, Jr., Cav¬ 
alry (temporary lieutenant colonel). 

First Lt. Franklin BeU Reybold, Coast ArtU¬ 
lery Corps (temporary colonel). 

First Lt. Ewing Chase Johnson, Cavalry 
(temporary lieutenant colonel). 

First Lt. Robert Monroe Hardy. Coast ArtU¬ 
lery Corps (temporary colonel), subject to 
examination required by law. 

First Lt. Francis Johnstone Murdoch, Jr., 
Cavalry (temporary lieutenant colonel). 

First Lt. Pennock Hoyt Wollaston, Coast 
ArtUlery Oorpt (temporary lieutenant colo¬ 
nel). 

First Lt. German Pierce Culver, Air Corps 
(temporary colonel). 

First Lt. Carl Theodore Isham, Infantry 
(temporary lieutenant colonel), subject to 
examination required by law. 

First Lt. Francis Mark McGoldrlck, Coast 
ArtUlery Corps (temporary lieutenant colo¬ 
nel). 

First Lt. Wilhelm Cunliffe Freudenthal, Air 
Corps (temporary lieutenant colonel), sub¬ 
ject to examination required by law. 

First Lt. John Alfrey, Coast ArtUlery Corps 
(temporary colonel). 

First Lt. Joseph Rleber Russ, Infantry 
(temporary lieutenant colonel). 

First Lt. John Henry DUley, Infantry 
(temporary lieutenant colonel). 

First Lt. Kermlt Richard Bohweidel, Coast 
ArtUlery Corps (temporary lieutenant colo¬ 
nel). 

First Lt. Eugene Charles Orth, Jr., Infantry 
(temporary lieutenant colonel). 

First Lt. Thomas Duncan GUlls, Cavalry 
(temporary lieutenant colonel). 

First Lt. Autrey Joseph Maroun, Infantry 
(temporary lieutenant colonel) 

First Lt. MUton day Taylor, Infantry 
(temporary lieutenant colonel). 

First Lt. Robert Morris, Air Corps (tempo¬ 
rary colonel). 

First Lt. Joseph Cobb Btancook, Infantry 
(temporary lieutenant colonel). 

First Lt. John Brown Morgan, Coast Ar¬ 
tUlery Ootps (temporary lieutenant colonel). 

First Lt. WUUam Robert Murrln, Coast 
ArtUlery Corps (temporary lieutenant colo¬ 
nel). 

First Lt. Joivph Henry Wlechxnann, Fi¬ 
nance Department (temporary Ueutenant 
colonel). 

First Lt. John Foster Rhoades, Cavalry 
(temporary lieutenant colonel). 

First Lt. Richard Carlton Boys, Coast Ar¬ 
tillery Corps (temporary Ueutenant colonel). 

First Lt. George Robert Oglesby, Chemical 
Warfare Servioq (temporary Ueutenant colo¬ 
nel) , subject to examination required by law. 

First Lt. John Calvin BtapSeion, Infantry 
(temporary lieutenant coloM), subject to 
examination required by law* 

First Lt. William Vincent Marta, Cavalry 
(temporary Ueutenant colonel); subject to 
examination required by law. 

First Lt. Robert Edward Frith, Ooast Ar¬ 
tUlery Corps (temporary Ueutenant eoicmel). 

First Lt. Norman Arvid Skinrood, Coast 
ArtUlery Corps (temporary lieutenant colo¬ 
nel). 

First Lt. Noel Maurice Cox, Infantry (tem¬ 
porary lieutenant colonel). 

First Lt. Jossph Crook Anderson^ Infantry 
(tsmDorarv colonel). 

First Lt. John Hart Oaughey* Infantry 
(temporary cdcnelj. 

First Lt. Lawfsace Edward BCbUinssr^ Oav- 
alry (temporary UsuMnant colonel). 


First Lt. Henry Thomas Cherry, Jr.| Cav- 
al:^ (temporary Ueutenant colonel). 

nvst Lt. IMof WllUam Austin, Infantry 
(temporary lieutenant colonel). 

First Lt. Charlss Jordan Daly, Air Corps 
(temporary colonel). 

First Lt. Edgar Joseph Treacy, Jr^ Cavalry 
(temporary colonel). 

First Lt. Paul Montgomery Jones, Oavaliy 
(temporary captain), subject to examination 
required by law. 

FUst Lt. Reuben Henry Tucker 8d, Infantry 
(temporary colonel). 

First Lt. WUliam Oenier Proctor, Infantry 
(temporary lieutenant colonel). 

First Lt. Lamont Saxton, Air Corps (tem¬ 
porary oolonel)« 

First Lt. Caesar Frank Fiore, Cavalry (tem¬ 
porary lieutenant colonel). 

First Lt. nmer Hardic Walker, Infantry 
(temporary lieutenant colonel). 

First Lt. Clair Beverly Mitchell, Infantry 
(temporary lieutenant colonel), subject to 
examination required by law. 

First Lt. John WUliamson, Infantry (tem¬ 
porary lieutenant colonel). 

First Lt. John Pearson Sherden, Jr.. Ord¬ 
nance Department (temporary lieutenant 
colonel). 

First Lt. Charles Phelps Walker, Cavalry 
(temporary lieutenant colonel). 

First Lt. Louis Du29sette Farnsworth. Jr., 
Infantry (temporary lieutenant colonel). 

First Lt. Charles Joseph Hoy, Cavalry (tem¬ 
porary lieutenant colonel). 

First Lt. Vernon Price Mock, Infantry 
(temporary lieutenant colonel). 

First Lt. John Allen Beall, Jr., Infantry 
(temporary lieutenant colonel). 

First Lt. Orln Houston Moore, Infantry 
(temporary colonel). 

First Lt. Charles Wythe Gleaves Rich, In¬ 
fantry (temporary colonel). 

First'Lt. Donald William Bernier, Infantry 
(temporary colonel). 

First Lt. Harvey Bower. Ordnance Depart¬ 
ment (temporary colonel). 

First Lt. Allen Harvey Foreman, Infantry 
(temporary lieutenant colonel). 

First Lt. Floyd Garfield Pratt, Infantry 
(temporary colonel). 

First Lt. Thomas Cebern Musgrave, Jr., Air 
Corps (temporary colonel). 

First Lt. Glenn Cole, Infantry (temporary 
lieutenant colonel). 

First Lt, Edward William Sawyer, Cavalry 
(temporary colonel), subject to examination 
required by law. 

First Lt. William Bradford Means, Infantry 
(temporary lieutenant colonel). 

First Lt. John Eldell Slaughter, Field Ar¬ 
tillery (temporary lieutenant colonel). 

First Lt. Robert Gibson Sherrard, Jr.. In¬ 
fantry (temporary lieutenant colonel), sub¬ 
ject to examination required by law. 

First Lt. Andrew Jackson Boyle. Cavalry 
(temporary Ueutenant colonel). 

First Lt. Stephen Dlsbrow Oocheu, Infan¬ 
try (temporary major). 

First Lt. John Nelger, Infantry (temporary 
major), subject to examination required by 
law. 

First Lt. Thomas Joseph Gent, Jr., Air 
Corps (temporary colonel), subject to exami¬ 
nation required by law. 

First lit. Albert Ambrose Matyas, Cavalry 
(temporary lieutenant colonel). 

First Lt. Benjamin Walker Hawes, Infan¬ 
try (temporary lieutenant colonel), eubjeot 
to examination required by law. 

First Lt. Benjamin White Heokemeyer, 
Cavalry (temporary colonel). 

First Lt. Nassiib George Bassitt, Infantry 
(temporary lieutenant colonel). 

First Lt. Ducat Molntse, Infantry (tempo¬ 
rary colonel). 

First Lt. William Robert Patterson. In* 
fantry (tstnporery ookmei), subject to cxamt* 
nation required by law. 

First Lt. Oscar Eawles Bowyer« Finance De¬ 
partment (temporary Ueutenent oolonelj, 
eubjeot to examination required by latr* 
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Flr«t tJt. John Jamas t)a?is, OsTalry (tern* 
porary Ueuttnant oolonal). 

First Lt. Norman Basil Sdwards. Infantry 
(temporary lieutenant colonel). 

First Lt. Pelham Davis Olaasford, Jr., Air 
Corps (temporary colonel). 

First Lt. Robert Eugene Tucker, Infantry 
(temporary lieutenant colonel). 

First Lt. Robert Hollis Strauss, Air Corps 
(temporary colonel). 

First Lt. Maurice Monroe Simona. Coast 
Artillery Corps (temporary lieutenant colo¬ 
nel), subject to examination required by law. 

First Lt. Alfred Kirk duMoulln, Infantry 
(temporary lieutenant colonel). 

First Lt. Walter Edward Bare, Jr., Infantry 
(temporary lieutenant colonel), subject to 
examination required by law. 

First Lt. Ralph Shaffer Harper. Cavalry 
(temporary lieutenant colonel), subject to 
examination required by law. 

First LF. Paul James Bryer, Infantry (tem> 
porary lieutenant colonel). 

First Lt. Raymond Clarence Adklsson, Cav¬ 
alry (temporary lieutenant colonel). 

First Lt. Burnls Mayo Kelly, Signal Corps 
(temporary lieutenant colonel), subject to 
examination required by law. 

First Lt. Lester Lewes Wheeler, Infantry 
(temporary lieutenant colonel). 

First Lt. Cannon Ambrose Rogers, Quarter¬ 
master Corps (temporary colonel). 

First Lt. Russell Batch Smith, Infantry 
(temporary lieutenant colonel). 

First Lt. Marcus Samuel Qrlffln, Infantry 
(temporary lieutenant colonel). 

First Lt. James George Ballufl, Infantry 
(temporary lieutenant colonel), subject to 
examination required by law. 

First Lt. Richard Hayden Agnew, Infantry 
(temporary lieutenant colonel). 

First Lt. John Leroy Thomas, Infantry 
(temporary lieutenant colonel). 

First Lt. George Brendan O’Connor. Field 
Artillery (temporary captain). 

First Lt, Russell Lynn Hawkins. Infantry 
(temporary colonel). 

First Lt. Eric Per Ramee, Infantry (tem¬ 
porary lieutenant colonel), subject to exami¬ 
nation required by law. 

First Lt. Edwin Hood Ferris, Infantry (tem¬ 
porary lieutenant colonel), subject to exam¬ 
ination required by law. 

First Lt. Jack Roberts, Air Corps (tempo¬ 
rary colonel). 

First Lt. Robert Middleton Booth. Infantry 
(temporary lieutenant colonel), subject to 
examination required by law. 

First Lt. George Madison Jones, Infantry 
(temporary colonel). 

. First Lt. James Louis McOehee. Ordnance 
Department (temporary lieutenant colonel), 
subject to examination required by law. 

First Lt. William Graham Barnwell, Jr., 
Infantry (temporary major). 

First Lt. Walter Albert Riemenschnelder, 
Infantry (temporary lieutenant colonel). 

First Lt. William Pierce O’Neal, Jr., In¬ 
fantry (temporary major). 

First Lt. George Place Hill, Jr., Infantry 
(temporary colonel). 

First Lt. Melville Brown Coburn, Field 
Artillery (temporary lieutenant colonel), 
subject to examination required by law. 

First Lt. Alvin Louis Mente, Jr., Infantry 
(temporary lieutenant colonel), subject to 
examination required by law. 

First Lt. David Bonesteel Stone, Infantry 
(temporary lieutenant colonel). 

First Lt. Boland Joseph Butte, Infantry 
(temporary captain). 

First Lt. Glenn Curtis Thompson, Air 
Corps (temporary colonel). 

First Lt. Samuel Barcus Knowles, Jr., Air 
Corps (temporary colonel). 

First Lt. James Baird Buck. Air Corps 
(temporary colonel). 

First Lt. Ralph Osborn Lashley, Infantry 
(temporary lieutenant colonel). 

First Lt. Thomas Robert Clarkln, Infantry 
(temporary lieutenant colonel). 


First Lt. John Pope Blackshesr, Infantry 
(temporary lieutenant colonel). 

To he captaine with rank from June 30, 1048 

First Lt. Ray Willard Clifton, Air Corps 
(temporary colonel). 

First Lt. Randolph Lowry Wood. Air Corps 
(temporary colonel). 

First Lt. Arnold Theodore Johnson, Air 
Corps (temporary colonel). 

First Lt. Marvin Frederick Stalder, Air 
Corps (temporary colonel). 

First Lt. Noel Francis Parrish. Air Corps 
(temporary colonel). 

First Lt. Dolf Edward Muehlelsen, Air 
Corps (temporary colonel). 

First Lt. Carl Swyter, Air Corps (temporary 
lieutenant colonel). 

First Lt. Richard Cole Weller, Air Corps 
(temporary colonel). 

First Lt. Edward Morris Gavin, Air Corps 
(temporary colonel). 

First Lt. Robert Edward Jarmon, Air Corps 
(temporary colonel). 

First Lt. Harry Crutcher, Jr., Air Corps 
(temporary colonel). 

First Lt. Frank Neff Moyers. Air Corps 
(temporary colonel). 

First Lt. Joseph Bynum Stanley, Air Corps 
(temporary colonel). 

First Lt. Clarence Morice Sartaln, Air Corps 
(temporary colonel). 

First Lt. James Hughes Price. Air Corps 
(temporary colonel). 

First Lt Joseph Caruthers Moore, Air Corps 
(temporary colonel). 

First Lt. Lawrence Scott Fulwider, Air 
Corps (temporary colonel). 

First Lt. Lester Standford Harris, Air Corps 
(temporary colonel). 

First Lt. Donald Newman Wackwltz, Air 
Corps (temporary colonel). 

First Lt. Charles Henry Leltner, Jr., Air 
Corps (temporary colonel). 

First Lt. Cloir Lawrence Wood, Air Corps 
(temporary colonel). 

First Lt. Charles Bennett Harvln, Air Corps 
(temporary colonel). 

First Lt. George Henry MacIntyre, Air Corps 
(temporary colonel). 

First Lt. Bob Arnold, Air Corps (temporary 
colonel). 

First Lt. Burton Wtlmot Armstrong. Jr., Air 
Corps (temporary colonel). 

First Lt. Harold Lee Neely, Air Corps (tem¬ 
porary colonel). 

First Lt. Erickson Snowden Nichols, Air 
Corps (temporary colonel). 

First Lt. Jasper Newton Bell, Air Corps 
(temporary colonel). 

First Lt. Russell Lee Waldron, Air Corps 
(temporary colonel). 

First Lt. William Foster Day. Jr., Air Corps 
(temporary lieutenant colonel). 

First Lt. Harry Coursey, Air Corps (tem¬ 
porary lieutenant colonel). 

First Lt. Daniel Edwin Hooks, Air Corps 
(temporary colonel). 

First Lt. Raymond Patten .Todd, Air Corps 
(temporary colonel). 

In thi Navt 

Gapt. Boscoe F. Good, United States Navy, 
to be a rear admiral in the Navy, for tempo¬ 
rary service, to rank from the 32d day of 
September 1943. 

In the Coast Ovaxd 

The following-named cadets to be ensigns 
in the Coast Guard, to rank from the 0th 
day of June 1945: 

Frank Charles Anderson 

James Elnar Anderson 

William DeForest Ball, Jr. 

William Raymond Banks 

Winford Welbom Barrow 

John Joseph Barry 
Glenn Carroll Bartoo 


Donald Joseph Benolken 
Charles William Berkman 
Hobart Millard Bird 
Meindert Peter Boon 
Gerald Graham Brown, Jr. 
Samuel Thomas Brown. Jr. 
William Charles Brown 
Mario Joseph Cataffo 
Philip Norman Chance 
Christopher Stephen Changaris 
Douglas Hoyt Clifton 
William Jacob Clones IX 
Hubert Wilbur Cocklin 
James Arthur Dillian 
William George Donaldson 
Morgan Lee Dring 
William Davidson Ebrlght 
Martin William Flesh 
James Alexander Ford 
David Daniel Fritts 
Walter Richard Goat 
Leslie MacLachlan Oreig 
Ralph Eldon Grosjean 
William Allen Gross, Jr. 

Robert Rasrmond Hagan, Jr. 
Carl Finley Hanna, Jr. 

Paul Anthony Hansen 
Oliver Willard Harrison 
Bruce Donald Hartel 
Robert Joseph Healy 
James Charles Beffeman 
Spencer Maltby Higley 
Philip Merrill Hlldebrandt 
James Joseph Hill, Jr. 

Clarence Richard Howard 
James Richard Iversen 
Robert Leslie Kallin 
Hr,rry James Kolkebeck 
Frederic Newcomb Lattln 
Sam Anthony Lombardo 
Robert Burney Long, Jr. 

Charles William Lotz 
Herbert James Lynch 
Jack Dr age Lyon 
Jesse Gilbert Maifee, Jr. 

Rlsto Antero Mattila 
Eugene Edward McCrory 
Edward Perry McMahon 
Julian Paul Mendelsohn 
George William Miller 
Mark Fowlkes MltcheP 
James Hamilton Bates Mortom 
Kevin Leo Moser 
Laurence Milton Newkirk 
Ralph Wlnge Nlesz 
Charles Busier Nixon 
John Paul Obarskl 
Joseph Brian O’Hara 
Allen Childress Pearce 
Clifford Francis Pelstrup 
David Claflln Porter 
Robert Ira Price 
Robert Naylor Rea 
George Thomas Richardson 
Edgar Clark Ritchie 
Casimir Stephen Rojeskl 
David Robertson Rondestvedt 
Stanley Bruce Russell 
William Oscar Schach 
Norman Lee Scherer 
Stanley Schilling 
Jack Wilbur Schwarse 
Robert George Schwlng 
Willis NeU Seehorn 
Abe Harold Siemens 
Rcuel Floyd Stratton 
Peter Alexander Thistle 
Francis Andrew Tubeck 
Donald Eugene UUery 
Carl William Vogelsang. Jr, 
David Carl Walker 
Alvin Norman Ward 
Paul William Welker 
Marc WelUver II 
Robert Erving Wiillams 
Leslie John Willlamsrn 
Francis Calvin Wilson 
James MacQuaid Wilson 
Rmrt Douglas Winship 
Robert Arnold Worslng 
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CONF1BMAT1D190 

Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate May 24,1945: 

ZXf TBK MaVT 

APPOINTBCENTS DT THS MAVT FOB TEMPOBAST 

snvicB 

To be on admiral 
Richmond X. Turner 

7o be rear admirals 
Dlxwell Ketcbam 
Houston L. Maples 
William M. Callaghan 
William N. Thomas 

To be commodores 

James E. Boak William 8. Popham 

Merrill Comstock Dennis L. Ryan 

Charles P. Martin Dlaie Kiefer 

James E. Maher George O. Crawford 

In the Marine Corps 

APPOINTMENTS FOR TBItPORAlT SnVICB 

To be major generals 
Thomas E. Bourke 
LeRoy P. Hunt 

7o be brigadier generals 
Joseph T. Smith 
Andrew B. Creeay 
Evans O. Ames 

PoarrMASTBRS 

ARKANSAS 

Corynne Warren, Brickeys. 

OHIO 

Viola Smathers, Buchtel, 

Anna M. Krug. Spring Valley. 

OKLAHOMA 

Henry R. Hare, Keota. 

HOUSE OF REPRE^AHVES 

Tiiuhsday, May 24, 1945 

The House met at 12 o'clock noon, and 
was called to order by the Speaker. 

Rev. Bernard Braskamp, D. D., pastor 
of the Gunton Temple Memorial Presby¬ 
terian Church, Washington, D. C., of¬ 
fered the following prayer: 

O Thou God of all grace and goodness, 
who art ever standing with outstretched 
arms waiting to welcome us to Th 3 ^ 1 f, 
at this noon hour of another beautiful 
day. we are again coming unto Thee with 
many needs. 

We pray that our sinful hearts may be 
cleansed by Thy forgiving love; may our 
troubled and restless minds be quieted 
by Thy peace; may our insurgent and 
inordinate Impulses be rebuked and re¬ 
strained by the divine holiness of our 
blessed Lord: may our proud and 
haughty spirits be disciplined by His 
humility and obedience; may our selfish 
and ambitious wills be transformed by 
the remembrance of His sufferings and 
sacrifices. 

Grant that during these days of 
strain and stress our President and all 
the chosen leaders and representatives of 
our beloved country may have Thy wis¬ 
dom to guide them in the affairs of 
government and Thy love to cheer them. 
May all the barriers of misunderstanding 
and suspicion in the realm of intema- 
; tiMal relationships be broken down and 
‘^^^|w||Mnand nations be led by Thy spirit 
of peace and good will. 
In tniipnis ol the Prince of Peace we 
offer bur pnyet, Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes¬ 
terday was read and approved. 

MBBSAGE PROM TBB PRESIDBWT 

A message in writing from the Presi¬ 
dent of the United States was communi¬ 
cated to the House by Mr. Miller, one of 
his secretaries. 

ENUBTMEMTS IK TBB BBOOXAtt ARMY 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani¬ 
mous consent to take from the Speaker's 
desk the bill (B. R. 28e8) to provide for 
enlistments in the Regular Army during 
the period of the war, and for other pur¬ 
poses, with a Senate amendment thereto 
and concur in the Senate amendment. 

The Qerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend¬ 
ment, as follows: 

Page 2. line 9. after **reenll8tment", insert 
**: Provided, That the number of original en« 
lletments or reenllitmente in force pursuant 
to thla act shall not esceed the total enlisted 
peacetime strength of the Regular Army now 
or hereafter autborieed by law.** 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ken¬ 
tucky? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment was con¬ 
curred In. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

EXTEKSIOK OP REMARKS 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
the remarks I expect to make in the Com¬ 
mittee of the Whole today on the bill 
H, R. 3240, and to include certain tables, 
excerpts, and other material. 

The SPEAEIER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ten¬ 
nessee? 

There was no objection. 

APPOINTMENT OP HON. CLINTON P. AN¬ 
DERSON A8 SECRETARY OF AGRICUL¬ 
TURE 

Mr. MCCORMACK. Mr. Speaker. I 
ask unanimous consent to proceed for 
1 minute. _ 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas¬ 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MoCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
know all the Mmnbers of the House were 
proud to read and to hear yesterday of 
the appointment of one of our distin¬ 
guished Members of the House the gen¬ 
tleman from New Mexieo [Mr. Anpkr- 
sonJ as Secretary of Agriculture. 

The House, I know, is pleased with the 
selection of the gentteman from New 
Mexico [Mr. AmisiOK] by President 
Truman. I know that all Members of 
the House will Join with me ixx expressing 
our congratulations to the President in 
his choice of the gentleman from New 
Mexico, and also in extending to the 
gentleman from New Mexico (Mr. An- 
PERSON] our sincere congratulations and 
our best wishes for the greateet success 
possible in his new responsible position 
and of our assurances of ccxEMration 
with him in carrying out his phuas and 
his policies and his programs, v^iich we 
know will be for the best interest of our 
country. 


KE Y WaiO ai OF RBMARXa 

Ut. LYNCH adced and was given per¬ 
mission to aetend his remarks in the 
RgooaD and include an article from the 
New York Post 

Mr. LANS asked and was given per¬ 
mission to extend his remarks In the 
XtacoRD and include an editorial appear¬ 
ing in the Lawrence Evening Tribune, 
Lawroice, Mass. 

Mr. MANSFnXD of Texas asked and 
was given pninisslon to extend his re¬ 
marks in the Record and include cor¬ 
respondence between Mr. R. B. Creager 
and Bfr. Roy MlHe r. 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana asked 
and was given permission to extend his 
remarks in the Record. . 

Mr. WA81ELBWSKI asked <and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Record and include an editorial 
appearing in the Milwaukee Journal, 
May 17, entitled Action on Trade Pacts.” 

Mr. ANDERSON of New Mexico (at 
the request of Mr. Sixes) was given per¬ 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
RiGoaD._ 

Mr. SIKES asked and was given per¬ 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Record in two Instances and Include 
certain material. 

Mr. FORAND asked and was given per¬ 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Record on the subject of the effects of 
trade agreements on industries in Rhode 
Island, and include certain tables. 

Mr. LESINSEU. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
imanimous consent to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Record and include a Joint 
statement signed by Democratic Mem¬ 
bers of the Michigan delegation relative 
to our views as to the present industrial 
situation in Bdichigan in its relation to 
the wa r an d reconversion. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich¬ 
igan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LBSIN8KI. Mr. Speaker. I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
in the Record and Include a short ar¬ 
ticle entitled ”WliB Reconversion Wage 
PoUcy.” which appeared in the May edi¬ 
tion of the Research Report issued by th^ 
International Research Department, 
United AutomoMle, Aircraft and Agricul¬ 
tural Implement Workers of America— 
UAW-CIO. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich¬ 
igan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LEBSINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
in the Record and to Include a brief ar¬ 
ticle written by a former Member of the 
House, the Honorable Sam B. PettengUl, 
of Indiana. The article is- entitled 
**Poland,” and has appeared in approxi¬ 
mately 60 newspapers in this country. 
It is one of the most concise and fair re¬ 
leases I have read on the PoUsh-Russlan 
situation. _ 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich¬ 
igan. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CX^FPEE asked gud was given per¬ 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Record in five fnstanoee and ImfiUde ex¬ 
cerpts from newspapers and letters. 
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Mr. FEIGHAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Rkcord and include a radio broadcast 
delivered on May 16, by Prime Minister 
De Valera, of Ireland. 

Mr. TRAYNOR asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record in two instances: to include in 
one an address delivered by the gentle¬ 
man from Massachusetts, the Honorable 
John W. McCormack, in Wilmington, 
Del., May 21, and in the other a resolu¬ 
tion adopted by the One Hundred and 
Tenth General Assembly of the State of 
Delaware. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama asked and 
was given permission to extend his re¬ 
marks in the Record and include a letter 
from Hon. William B. Oliver, former 
Member of the House from Alabama, and 
also a sermon delivered by the Reverend 
Robert E. Sherrill. 

Mr. BARTLETT asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record in tv;o instances, and in one to 
include a poem. Report Prom the Aleu¬ 
tian Islands. 

Mr. DONDERO asked and was given 
peimission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include a resolution by a 
Jlichigan association relative to States’ 
rights. 

Mr. GEARHART asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include a resolution from 
the Pig Garden Farm Bureau Center, 
and further to extend his remarks and 
include a statement of the Pattern Mak¬ 
ers League of North America, an affil- 
i.'ie of the American Federation of Labor, 
in opposition to the extension of the 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Illinois asked and 
was given permission to extend his re¬ 
marks in the Record and Include a table 
on ice cream. 

Mr. JENSEN asked and was given per¬ 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include an editorial by Mr. 
A. M. Piper, editor of the Council Bluffs 
Nonpareil. 

Mr. RIZLEY asked and was given per¬ 
mission to extend liis remarks in the 
Record and include a letter. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of North Dakota 
asked and wa.s given permission to ex¬ 
tend his remarks in the Record and in¬ 
clude an editorial from the magazine 
Labor. 

Mr. GWYNNE of Iowa asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Record. 

Mr. GAVIN asked and was given per¬ 
mission to extend his remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord and include a short story and an 
editorial, both on the same subject. 

Mr. REED of New York asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Record and include a statement 
by the Association of Southern Commis¬ 
sioners of Agriculture with reference to 
cotton. , ^ , 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin asked ana 
was given permission to extend his re¬ 
marks in the Record and include a reso¬ 
lution adopted by the Common Council 
of the City of MUwaukee. 

HSARINOB OF COMMITTEE ON INTER¬ 
STATE AND FOBEION COMMERCE 

Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, from the 
Committee on Printing, I report (Rep. 


No. 608) back favorably without amend¬ 
ment a privileged resolution (H. Res. 
232) authorizing the printing of addi¬ 
tional copies of part 1 of the hearings 
held before the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce of the House of 
Representatives, current session, on the 
bill (H. R. 1362) to amend the Railroad 
Retirement Acts, the Railroad Unem¬ 
ployment Insurance Act. and subchapter 
B of chapter 9 of the Internal Revenue 
Code, and for other purposes, and ask 
for Immediate consideration of the reso¬ 
lution. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol¬ 
lows: 

Resolved, That in accordance with para¬ 
graph 3 of section 2 of the Printing Act ap¬ 
proved March 1, 1907, the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce of the 
House of Representatives be, and Is hereby, 
authorized and empowered to have printed 
for its use 1,000 additional copies of part 1 
of the hearings held before said committee 
during the current session on the bill (H. R. 
1362) to amend the Railroad Retirement Acts, 
the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act, 
iind subchapter B of chapter 9 of'the Internal 
Revenue Code, and lor other purposes. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, from the 
Committee on Printing, I report (Rept. 
No. 609) back favorably without amend¬ 
ment a privileged resolution (H. Con. Res. 
49) authorizing the printing of addi¬ 
tional copies of part 2 of the hearings 
held before the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce of the House of 
Representatives, current session, on the 
bill (H. R. 1362) to amend the Railroad 
Retirement Acts, the Railroad Unem¬ 
ployment Insurance Act, and subchapter 
B of chapter 9 of the Internal Revenue 
Code, and for other purposes, and ask for 
immediate consideration of the reso¬ 
lution. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol¬ 
lows: 

Resolved hy the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring). That, in accord¬ 
ance with paragraph 3 of section 2 of the 
Printing Act approved March 1, 1907, the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com¬ 
merce of the House of Representatives be, 
and Is hereby, authorized and empowered 
to have printed for its use 1,000 additional 
copies of part 2 of the hearings held before 
said committee during the current Bession 
on the bill (H. R. 1362) to amend the RaU- 
road Retirement Acts, the Railroad Unem¬ 
ployment Insurance Act, and subchapter B 
of chapter 9 of the Internal Revenue Code, 
and for other purposes. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

SURVEY OF THE FISHERY RESOURCES OP 
THE UNITED STATES AND ITS POSSES¬ 
SIONS 

Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, from the 
Committee on Printing, I report (Rept. 
No. 610) back favorably, without amend¬ 
ment, a privileged concurrent resolution 
(S. Con. Res. 14) authorizing that the 
letter of the Secretary of the Interior, 
dated February 2, 1845, transmitting a 
report on a survey of the fishery re¬ 
sources of the United States and its pos¬ 
sessions be printed as a Senate document, 
and providing for the printing of addi¬ 


tional copies thereof, and ask for Its im¬ 
mediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the concurrent resolu¬ 
tion, as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of 
Representatives concurring), Tliat the letter 
of the Secretary of the Interior, dated Feb¬ 
ruary 2,1946, transmitting, pursuant to Pub¬ 
lic Law No. 302, Seventy-eighth Congress, 
approved May 14, 1944, a report on a survey 
of the fishery resources of the United States 
and its possessions, be printed as a Senate 
document, and that 33.100 additional copies 
shall be printed, of which 10.000 copies shall 
be for the use of the Senate, 22,100 copies for 
the use of the House of Representatives. 600 
copies for the use of the Committee on Com¬ 
merce of the Senate, and 600 copies for the 
use of the Committee on the Merchant Mu¬ 
rine and Fisheries of the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

SIGPRIBD OLSEN SHIPPING CO. 

Mr. McGEHEE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the bill (H. R. 1566) for 
the relief of Slgfried Olsen, doing busi¬ 
ness as Sigfried Olsen Shipping Co., with 
a Senate amendment thereto, and con- 
curr in the Senate amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amendment, 
as follows: 

Page 1. line 7. strike out all after “of", over 
to and Including “return” in line 2. page 2. 
and insert “$02,287.09, In full settlement of 
all claims against the United States on ac¬ 
count of alleged losses In the operation of • 
the vessels Stanley Griffith. James Griffith, 
and hake Frances to South America and Pan¬ 
ama Canal Zone and return In the summer 
and fall of 1941.” 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis¬ 
sissippi? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment was concurred 
In. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

SAM SWAN AND AILY SWAN 

Mr. McGEHEE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the bill (H. R. 1308) for 
the relief of Sam Swan and Aily Swan, 
with a Senate amendment thereto, dis¬ 
agree to the Senate amendment and ask 
for a conference. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis¬ 
sissippi? I After a pause. 1 The Chair 
hears none and appoints the following 
conferees: Mr. McCSehee. Mr, Kecgh, and 
Mr. Case of New Jersey. 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
Mr. McCORMACK asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Record. 

HOUR OP MEETING TOMORROW 
Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
House adjourns today, it adjourn to meet 
tomorrow at 11 o’clock a. m. 

ThedSPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts. 

There was no objection- 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani¬ 
mous consent to extend ms remarks in 
the Record in two Instances, in one to 
include a letter and in one to include an 
editorial. _ 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection* 

BOa SAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OP THE 

tOTITOOBTATBS—ORGANIZATION OP 

EXECUTIVE BRANCH OP GOVERNMENT 

The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the President 
of the United States, which was read by 
the Clerk and referred to the Committee 
on Expenditures in Executive Depart¬ 
ments, and ordered to be printed: 

To the Congress of the United States: 

The Congress has repeatedly mani¬ 
fested Interest in an orderly transition 
from war to peace. It has legislated ex¬ 
tensively on the subject, with foresight 
and wisdom. 

I wish to draw the attention of the 
Congress to one aspect of that transition 
for which adequate provision has not as 
yet been made. I refer to the conversion 
of the executive branch of the Govern¬ 
ment. 

Immediately after the declaration of 
war the Congress, in title I of the First 
War Powers Act, 1941, empowered the 
President to make necessary adjustments 
in the organization' of the executive 
branch with respect to those matters 
which relate to the conduct of the pres¬ 
ent war. This authority has been ex¬ 
tremely valuable in furthering the prose¬ 
cution of the war. It is difflcult to con¬ 
ceive how the executive agencies could 
have been kept continuously attuned to 
the needs of the war without legislation 
of this type. 

The First War Powers Act expires by its 
own terms 6 months after the termina¬ 
tion of the present war. Pending that 
time, title I will be of very substantial 
further value in enabling the President 
to make such additional temporary im¬ 
provements in the organization of the 
Government as are currently required for 
the more effective conduct of the war. 

However, further legislative action is 
required in the near future, because the 
First War Powers Act is temporary, and 
because, as matters now stand, every step 
taken under title I will automatically re¬ 
vert, upon the termination of the title, 
to the preexisting status. 

Such automatic reversion is not work¬ 
able. I think that the Congress has rec¬ 
ognized that fact, particularly in certain 
provisions of section 101 of the War Mo¬ 
bilization and Reconversion Act of 1944. 
In some instances'it will be necessary to 
delay reversion beyond the period now 
provided by law, or to stay it permanent¬ 
ly. In other instances it will be neces¬ 
sary to modify actions heretofore taken 
under title X and to continue the resulting 
arrangement beyond the date of expira¬ 
tion of the title. Automatic reversion 
will result In the reestablishment of some 
agencies that should not be reestab¬ 
lished. Some adjustments of a perma¬ 


nent character need to be made, as ex¬ 
emplified by the current proposal before 
the Congress with respect to the subsidi¬ 
ary corporations of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation. Some Improve¬ 
ments heretofore made in the Govern¬ 
ment under the First War Powers Act, 
as exemplified by the reorganisation of 
the Army under Executive Order No. 
9082. should not be allowed to revert 
automaticaUy or at an inopportune time. 

I believe it is realized by everyone— 
in view of the very large number of mat¬ 
ters involved and the expedition required 
in their disposition—that the problems 1 
have mentioned will not be met satis¬ 
factorily unless the Congress provides 
for them along the general lines indi¬ 
cated in this message. 

Quite aside from the disposition of the 
war organization of the Government, 
other adjustments need to be made cur¬ 
rently and continuously in the Govern¬ 
ment establishment. From my experi¬ 
ence in the Congress, and from a review 
of the pertinent developments for a 
period of 40 years preceding that experi¬ 
ence, I know it to be a positive fact that, 
by and large, the Congress cannot deal 
effectively with numerous organizational 
problems on an individual item basis. 
The CoNORESsioNAL Rbcord is replete with 
expressions of Members of the Congress, 
themselves, to this effect. Yet it is im¬ 
perative that these matters be dealt with 
continuously if the Government struc¬ 
ture is to be reasonably wieldy and man¬ 
ageable, and be responsive to proper di¬ 
rection by the Congress and the Presi¬ 
dent on behalf of the people of this 
country. The question is one that goes 
directly to the adequacy and effective¬ 
ness of our Government as an instru¬ 
ment of democracy. 

Suitable reshaping of those parts of 
the executive branch of the Government 
which require it from time to time is 
necessary and desirable from every point 
of view. A well-organized executive 
branch will be more efficient than a 
poorly organized one. It will help ma¬ 
terially in making manageable the Gov¬ 
ernment of this great Nation. A num¬ 
ber of my predecessors have urged the 
Congress to take steps to make the execu¬ 
tive branch more businesslike and effi¬ 
cient. I welcome and urge the coopera¬ 
tion of Congress to the end that these 
objectives may be attained. 

Experience has demonstrated that if 
substantial progress is to be made in 
these regards, it must be done through 
action initiated or taken by the Presi¬ 
dent. The results achieved under the 
Economy Act. 1932, as amended, the 
Reorganization Act of 1939, and title I 
of the First War Powers Act, 1941, testify 
to the value of Presidential initiative in 
this field. 

Congressional criticisms are heard, not 
Infrequently, concerning deficiencies in 
the executive branch of the Government. 
I should be less than frank if 1 failed to 
point out that the Congress cannot con¬ 
sistently advance such criticisms and at 
the same time deny the President the 
means of removing the causes at the root 
of such criticisms. 


Accordingly, I ask the Congress to 
enact legislation which will make it pos¬ 
sible to do what we aU know needs to be 
done continuously and expeditiously with 
respect to improving the organization ef 
the executive branch of the Government. 
In order that the purposes which I have 
in mind may be understood, the follow¬ 
ing features are suggested: (a) the legis¬ 
lation should be generally similar to the 
Reorganization Act of 1939, and part 2 
of title I of that act should be utilized 
Intact; (b) the legislation should be of 
permanent duration; <c) no agency of 
the executive branch should be exempted 
from the scope of the legislation; and 
(d) the legislation should be sufficiently 
broad and flexible to permit of any form 
of organizational adjustment, large or 
small, for which necessity may arise. 

It is scarcely necessary to point out 
that under the foregoing arrangement 
(a) necessary action is facilitated be¬ 
cause initiative is placed in the hands of 
the President, and (b) necessary control 
is reserved to the Congress, since it may, 
by simple majority vote of the two 
Houses, nullify any action of the Presi¬ 
dent which does not meet with its 
approval. I think, further, that the 
Congress recognizes that particular ar¬ 
rangement as its own creation, evolved 
within the Congress out of vigorous 
efforts and debate extending over a 
period of 2 years and culminating in the 
enactment of the ReoiKanization Act of 
1939. 

Therefore, bearing in mind what the 
future demands of all of us, I earnestly 
ask the Congress to enact legislation 
along the foregoing lines without delay. 

Harry S. Trubian. 

The White House, May 24,1945, 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. HILL asked and was given permis¬ 
sion to extend his own remarks in the 
Record and include a radio address 
which he made. 

Mr. WEICHEL asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include therein an editorial. 

Mr. CARLSON asked and was given 
permission to revise and extend the re¬ 
marks which he will make on the recipro¬ 
cal trade agreement bill and Insert cer¬ 
tain tables. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Utah. Mr. Speak¬ 
er. I ask imanimous consent to extend 
my remarks in the Appendix of the Rec¬ 
ord and Include therein an address de¬ 
livered by Ernest Wilkinson. Thi.s ad¬ 
dress exceeds the limit set by the Joint 
Committee on Printing and I am advised 
by the Public Printer that it will cost 
$260. Notwithstanding the cost I ask 
imanimous consent that it may be ex¬ 
tended in the Record. 

The SPEAKER. Notwithstanding the 
cost, without objection the extension 
may be made. 

There was no objection. 

FOl^GN TRADE AGREEMENTS 

Mr. DOUGHTON Of North Carolina. 
Mr. Speaker, I move that the House re¬ 
solve itself into the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union 
for further consideration of the bill (H. 
R. 3240) to extend the authority of the 
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President under section 350 of the Tariff 
Act of 1930. as amended, and for other 
purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
in the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill H. H. 3240. with 
Mr. WooDRUM of Virginia in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. At the end of the 
debate on Tuesday, the gentleman from 
North Carolina IMr. Doughton] had con¬ 
sumed 2 hours and 11 minutes, the gen¬ 
tleman from Minnesota TMr. Knutson] 

2 hours and 48 minutes. 

The gentleman from North Carolina 
is recognized. 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
Mr. Chairman, I yield 40 minutes to the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. CooperI . 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, In this 
critical period of the history of our 
country and the world I had hoped that 
we could approach the consideration of 
this important subject from a broad and 
constructive viewpoint in the interest of 
our whole country and all of our people, 
and free from any narrow or partisan 
consideration. It soon developed in the 
committee, however, that the minority 
members were determined to exert every 
possible effort to renew the old partisan 
hght on the tariff issue that had for so 
long a time divided the two major politi¬ 
cal parties. 

This bill is one of several very impor¬ 
tant steps that must be taken for the 
welfare of this country and our people, 
especially in the postwar period. I won¬ 
der if we realize the tremendous problem 
that is immediately facing us as far as 
the employment of our people is con¬ 
cerned and the welfare of the business of 
this Nation? 

The pending bill, H. R. 3240, has been 
given most careful and thorough con¬ 
sideration by your Committee on Ways 
and Means and was favorably reported 
by a vote of 14 to 11,14 mejority members 
voting for the bill and 10 minority mem¬ 
bers and 1 majority member voting 
against it. The bill provides in section 1 
for the extension of the reciprocal trade- 
agreements program for a period of 3 
years, from June 12; 1945, the date of 
the expiration of the present law. This 
period of extension is deemed vital and 
necessary for a proper operation of the 
program and is the customary period of 
time provided by Congress in the past. 

Section 2 of the bill modifies one of 
the limitations on the Presidpt’s au¬ 
thority in connection with foreign-trade 
agreements. Under the present law the 
President is limited to a reduction of 60 
percent in existing rates, which means 
the tariff rates of the 1930 Tariff Act. 

Section 2 of this bill would authorize 
the' President to make reductions in 
duties up to 50 percent of the rates exist¬ 
ing on January 1,1945. 

Sections 3 and 4 of the bill are clari¬ 
fying provisions Included by the com¬ 
mittee to avoid any future misunder¬ 
standing as to its intention. Section 3 
adds a new subsection (d) to section 850 
of the Tariff Act of 1930 and makes it 
clear that emergency or wartime reduc¬ 
tions in rates of duty are not to be used 
as the basis for the increased authority. 


Subsection (d) (1) will apply where a 
return to a higher rate is automatic at 
the end of the emergency and subsection 
(d) (2) will apply where the return to a 
higher rate is optional with the United 
States. 

Section 3 also forbids the restoration 
of trade agreements suspended by the 
President. This applies to the first 
trade agreement with Canada and to the 
trade agreement with Czechoslovakia. 

Section 4 adds the War and Navy De¬ 
partments to the departments listed in 
the present law with which the President 
must consult before entering into trade 
agreements. 

In 1934, when the reciprocal trade- 
agreement program was first enacted, we 
were Just beginning to emerge from the 
great depression. Our national income 
stood at $49,500,000,000, the gainfully 
employed was estimated at 40,000.000, 
our exports amounted to $2,000,000,000, 
and our imports to $1,700,000,000. In 
1937. when the Congress first extended 
the Trade Agreements Act, our national 
Income had risen to $71,500,000,000, em¬ 
ployment to 45.000,000, our exports to $3,- 
300,000.000, and our imports to $3,000,- 
000 , 000 . 

In 1940, when we again extended the 
Trade Agreements Act, the war in Eu¬ 
rope had begun to distort international 
trade relations: however, our national 
income had reached $77,600,000,000, the 
employment figure stood at 46.300,000, 
our exports amounted to $4,000,000,000, 
and our imports to $2,600,000,000, 

In 1943, when the Congress considered 
trade-agreement legislation for the 
fourth time, we w^ere at war and had 
been since the attack on Pearl Harbor 
on December 7. 1941. The national in¬ 
come had increased to $149,400,000,000, 
employment to almost 52,400,000, our ex¬ 
ports to $12,700,000,000, and our imports 
to $3,400,000,000. 

I do not claim that all these remark¬ 
able gains were due entirely to trade 
agreements, but the evidence clearly in- 
dicate.s that the program played a sub¬ 
stantial part in the improvement of our 
foreign trade between 1934 and 1939. 
In the Trade Agreements Act a direct 
approach w^as made to the trade-barrier 
problem. Foreign trade increased, and 
the increase was on a sound basis. 

The Congress has carefully reviewed 
the program periodically and has ap¬ 
proved it by extending the act. Between 
the years 1934-35 and 1935-39 our ex¬ 
ports to trade-agreement countries rose 
by 63 percent, while our exports to non¬ 
trade-agreement countries rose by only 
32 percent, practically double to the 
trade-agreement countries to what it 
was to non-trade-agreement countries. 

Our imports from these trade-agree¬ 
ment countries increased by 22 percent, 
and imports from nonagreement coun¬ 
tries by only 13 percent. Trade agree¬ 
ments have been negotiated with 28 
countries, and 26 of them are still in 
effect. Hundreds of concessions have 
been obtained, and, of course, some have 
been given. Over 65 percent of our nor¬ 
mal foreign trade is carried on with 
trade-agreement eountrleg. These coun¬ 
tries have made concessions on 73 per¬ 


cent of their agricultural imports from 
us and on 48 percent of their nonagricul- 
tural imports from us. Concessions were 
obtained on thousands of individual 
products which enter into the export 
trade of the United States. For example, 
over 1,400 concessions were made in our 
favor in the agreement with the United 
Kingdom, while over 1,000 were made by 
Canada, 400 by Cuba, 200 by Mexico, and 
200 by Colombia. Every State in the 
Union produces some of the products on 
which concessions were obtained. 

I will insert a table showing some of 
the products and the number of coun¬ 
tries making concessions to us: 



Number of countries 
granting (in the 
26 agreements In 
force)— 

Clrouiw of produefs 

Reduced 

duties, 

larger 

quotas. 

' etc. 

Conoesplons 
of any kind, 
including 
bindings 
of existing, 
troatnient 

Fresh fruit . 

17 

24 

Canned oi prepared fruits. 

21 

24 

Dried and evaiiorated fruits. 

21 

26 

Nuts. 

6 

9 

Fresh vejtrf abii'.s .... 

fi 

6 

Canned veKetal)les and prepara¬ 
tions . 

3f< 

20 

Pried vcRcfahles. 

2 

2 

Wheat and other mains and 
prepnrat ions. 

IS 

21 

Meat** and nn'nt products. 

Ifi 

IS 

I)nir> produels . 

S 

11 

Raw hides and skins, cxeepl furs. 

2 

4 

Tobaeeo. 

4 

11 



7 

Fish . 

U» 

21 

l.enUici and lealluT prodiiels... 

1(1 

22 

Tol'aei’o inaimfacUues . 

T) 

11 

Kuhber and lulilier produels ..J 

i«. 

2.t 

'J'extlle monufadiires . 

w 

17 

I'ajX'r and iniper pnaliiets. 

12 

U 

W'ood and \Noo<i produeis. 

I'A 

IS 

Nava) stores . 

[) 

'.1 

retrolciini and lu'lroleinn firod- 
lifts. . 

i 

14 

Glass and KhiS' products. 

8 

0 

Conifiil - - . 

8 

6 

lion iiMfl steel prodiiefs except | 
insoiiinery and vehicles. 

i;i 

20 

('opiH'rand mamifiajturer.- 

4 

S 

Le:i(l loid nmnufactures (ineUid- 
luc solder)-. 


2 

Zinc and umnuractures.. 

4 

4 

Silver and uianufaetiu-es _ 

1.' 

2 

Alurainuin and aluniinuni i)r()d- 
ucts.-.. 

8 

3 

Automohilw* (includinr chassis), 
ac(X‘ssorles and parts . . 

M 

23 

Trucks and busses (inehuliiiK 
chassis). aeei ssoi ies and [)nrts 

11 

20 

Agricultural machinery and 
parts. -. 

ri 

]o 

Industrial machinery. 

i.f^i 

24 

Oflltv appIiaiKH's - _ 

i:i 

22 

Electrical machinery and np- 
paraius . --- - 

K. 

22 

Fainls, varnishes, and jnrmenls 

M 

17 

Medicinal and pluvrniuceuti<*Hl 
preparations--.-. 

(’ 

12 

Soaps and toilet ]m purations -- 

14 

14 

Films and other iilioloRraidiic 
equipment. 

c 

14 

Surgical miplonicnts and nt)pli- 
anccs . . ' ■ - 

Musical instruments and iwrts- 

1 

£ 

3 

0 


We have heard considerable discus¬ 
sion here about the value of the trade- 
agreements program to agriculture. 
Coming from an agricultural district I 
am intensely interested in the welfare of 
our farmers, and have worked for and 
supported all agricultural legislation 
since I have been here. It is my convic¬ 
tion that this program is of greater value 
to agriculture than most any part of the 
life of this country. 

I invite your attention to the hearings, 
and especially to the statements of tho 
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Secretary of Agriculture the Amer« 
lean Farm Bureau Federauon. I quote 
from Mr. Wickard, who appeared in sup* 
port of this bill: 

Trade agreemanti m In force with 26 
countries. Of these. 16 have granted duty 
reductions or larger quotas on pork and pork 
products and three others have agreed not 
to increase their duties. Dairy products 
have received concessions from 11 coun¬ 
tries; leaf tobacco from 11; fresh, dried, and 
canned fruits from 26; vegetables and prep¬ 
arations thereof from 20; wheat flour from 
12; rice and rice flour from 10. If all the 
concessions on farm products now in effect 
had been in effect in 1937. they would have 
applied to 48 percent of the total value of 
our exports of agricultural products In that 
year. These do not include the concessions 
on industrial products which use farm pro¬ 
ducts as raw materials. 

Proviaion has been made by Congress for 
the maintenance of farm prices, particularly 
In the years of transition from a war to a 
peacetime economy, fhr from being in con¬ 
flict with such legislation the trade-agree- 
menta program will supplement price sup¬ 
ports hi expanding foreign markets. If for- 
'eign markets should be restricted by in¬ 
creased trade barriers, the problem main¬ 
taining domestic prices would be far more 
serious. Imports of agricultural products 
can never seriously sndanger the domestic 
market for our own farm products. Even in 
those years in which we had the greatest im¬ 
ports of farm products counted as competi¬ 
tive, such imports never supplied more than 
10 or 11 percent of the domestic market. 
These were years of prosperity for the farm¬ 
er. In the yean of the depression the share 
of Imports fell to 7 percent. Of course, the 
farmer was much better off in the yean of 
prosperity when he had 90 percent of a 
$12,000,000,000 market, than he was in the 
depression years when he had 98 percent of a 
$6,000,000,000 market. 

I would next like to Invite attention to 
parts of the statement of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, which has al¬ 
ways supported this program, and ap¬ 
peared in support of its extension during 
the hearings on this bill: 

IMPOBTANCK OF FOSSION TBAOS TO AaBICXn.TUn 

The total volume of agricultural produc¬ 
tion in 1944 was 33 percent above the pre¬ 
war average, and nearly 60 percent greater 
than during World War 1. Recozds show 
that in 1944 approximately 35 percent of our 
domestic food production was used for mUi- 
tary and lend-lease purposes. Although we 
now have legislation designed to aid the 
farmer during the reccmverslon period, we 
know that once agricultural production has 
been expanded. It is very difficult to contract. 
While It is realised that the domestic mar¬ 
ket is the most important market for agri¬ 
cultural products, the importance of the for¬ 
eign market, however, as an outlet fear farm 
surpluses cannot be overemphasized. Dur¬ 
ing the 1980's approximately 50 percent of 
our cotton production. 9 percent of our 
wheat crop, and 81 percent of our tobacco 
were exported. We all know that cotton is 
the basic agricultuial industiy of the South, 
upon which the well-being of millions of our 
citizens depends. 

In a study made at Iowa State College by 
Prof. T. W. Schultz, it has been estimated 
that in the crop year 1938-39, imports of 
farm products that theoretically could have 
been grown in this country would have oc- 
oufMleil not more than seven and one-half 
tnilUofl aores. while 28.000.000 acres of United 
States eiqpland were used in producing crops 
for expoft. to foiwlgn markets, it was esti¬ 
mated that the inereaee in the exports of 
farm machinery, automobiles, rubber prod¬ 
ucts, and irem and fteid between 1985 and 
2937 was of such a magnitude that American 


workers had from $8,600,000 to $11,100,000 
more to spend for food than they would 
have had without this increase in foreign 
trade. At the same time the concessions 
which the United States has made on the 
Imports from other countries helped alle¬ 
viate the'situation of the American farmer 
and consumer. Excessive tariffs in the past 
have been a big factor in keeping the Amer¬ 
ican farmer at an economic disparity with 
other groups in the country. His goods have 
been sold on a buyer's market at home and 
abroad. High tariffs cannot protect a prod¬ 
uct which is exported and which must meet 
competition In world markets. No United 
SUtes tariffs can protect the prices and in¬ 
comes received by farmers when exports 
dwindle and excessive supplies are thrown 
upon a weak home market. On the other 
hand, prices of many things the farmer buys 
have been held up by tariffs, which increases 
the prices he has to pay for his equipment 
and BUppllea. 

The charge is often made that agriculture 
has been discriminated against under the 
trade-agreements program. A careful analy¬ 
sis of the facts does not bear out this con¬ 
tention. Between 1984-86 and 1938-89, the 
total volume of our agricultural exports re¬ 
mained practioally the same. However, the 
agricultural exporta to the countries with 
which we had trade agreements Increased 50 
p rcent, while agricultural exports to the 
non-trade-agreement countries declined 
about 26 percent. During this same period 
total exports of nonagrleultural products In¬ 
creased 64 percent (68 percent with the trade- 
agreements countries, and 60 percent with 
non-trade-agreement countriea.) It would 
thus appear that agriculture baa benefited 
very materially from the trade-agreemente 
program. 

Under the trade-agreements program, con¬ 
cessions from foreign countries have been ob¬ 
tained on about 88 percent of our total ex¬ 
ports. expressed on the basis of the value of 
our exports in 1937. About half of these 
agreements have been to actually lower trade 
barrleTB. while the other half have been 
agreements not to Increase barriers above 
existing levels. Concessions from other 
countries wers obtained on about 48 percent 
of our agricultural exports, and on about 28 
percent of our nonagrleultural eipoTtB. 
However, many of the concessions for agri¬ 
culture were agreements not to increase ex¬ 
isting barriers. 

Tlie ooocesslottB obtained from other coim- 
tries on agrieultural exports cover a wide 
variety of products. Through the trade- 
agreements program, reductions in barriers 
against the expoH of our fruits and vegetables 
have been obtained from 23 nations, reduc¬ 
tions on meat and meat products from 16 
countries, reductions In barriers on grains 
and grain prsperatlons have been obtained 
from 18 nations, and on dairy products from 
8 countries. 

No actual reductions in tariffs have been 
obtained for raw cotton, largely because pres¬ 
ent barriers arr not burdensome. However, 
7 countries liave guaranteed not to raise 
their existing barriers, or not to Impose any 
tariffs on raw cotton from the United States. 
Eight countries have agreed to lower their 
barriers against our manufactured cotton 
products, and 13 have agreed not to increase 
existing barriers. In view of existing world 
conditions in cotton, these ooncesiiona may 
become increasingly important in the future. 
It is evident from tbs foregoing information 
that the trade-agreements program has not 
been confined to obtaining trade concessions 
for a few of our agricultuml products, but 
has covered a wide list of agrl^tnral com¬ 
modities. 

Considerable reference has been made 
here to reductions in certain tariff rflies. 
I submit that a careful oonMeration of 
the hearings on thiabill win oonvlnee«uy 
fair-mind^ person that no dosmtie In¬ 


dustry has been serloudy injured by any 
of these reductions in tariff rates. The 
cuts in rates of duty have been gradual 
under the trade-agreements program. 

In 1837 when it came up for its first 
renewal after It had been in effect for 3 
years, the 58-percent cut had actually 
been applied to only 12,5 percent of the 
value of our dutiable imports. Another 
15 percent had by that time been cut less 
than 50 percent By 1840, alter 6 years, 
the 60-percent cut had been applied to 
only 24 percent of our dutiable imports. 
A cut of less than 50 percent had been 
made in a total of 18 percent. And now 
in 1945, 11 years aftei* the act was first 
passed, we find that cuts of 50 percent 
had been made in a total of 42 percent of 
our dutiable Imports, and cuts of less 
than 50 percent in 20 percent of our duti¬ 
able imports. We must know as a prac¬ 
tical matter that the 50-percent addi¬ 
tional authority provided in section 2 of 
this bill will not all be used during the 
extension of the act. 1 would like to in¬ 
vite attention to a safeguard which 
should be definitely borne In mind, that 
is the so-callbd escape clause which is in¬ 
cluded in some of these trade agree¬ 
ments. We have the definite assurance 
from the Department of State that the 
escape clause will be included in all trade 
agreements negotiated from now on. 

This escape clause provides: 

If as a result of unforsseen developments 
and of the concession granted on any article 
enumerated and dcacribed in the schedules 
annexed to ibia agreement, such article is 
being Imported in such Increased quantities 
and under such conditions as to cause or 
threaten serious Injury to domestic producers 
of like or similar articles, the government of 
either country shall be free to withdraw the 
conceeslon, in whole or in part, or to modify 
it to the extent and for such time as may be 
necessary to prevent such Injury. 

I submit with that type of escape clause 
there can be no doubt that American in¬ 
dustry will be amply protected under this 
program. 

A great deal has been said about 
foreign wage scales, but it should be re¬ 
membered that unit costs and not wages 
determine the competitive position of 
manufacturers. Information from our 
Department of Commerce shows that the 
output per man-hour in our factories Is 
more than 50 percent greater than in 
Canada and more than twice that in the 
United Kingdom and Russia. It is gen- 
rally conceded that hi many industries 
we have the lowest production costs in 
the world. This is confirmed by the 
volume and diversity of our exports to 
markets in which we compete on an 
equal basis with other manufacturing 
nations throughout the world. 

American businessmen support this 
program. Some of the strongest testi¬ 
mony presented to your committee was 
from outstanding business leaders of this 
Nation. Among them was the United 
States Chamber of Commarce. speaking 
for the business interests of the country. 

I will quote from the statement of Mr. 
Clarii H. Minor, representing the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, who 
stated that he was a Republican: 

The dlreetort of the United Btatee Oham- 
ber at their meeting held on May 4, 2845. 
unanimonaly endoreed the Doughton bill and 
authorlaadthe otthotn of the chamber to pre- 
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«ent these views to the memberi of the Ways 
and Means Oomxnlttee In furtherance and 
effectuation of the chamber's policy. Due to 
the unfortunate Illness of President Erie 
Johnston I have been asked by the officers 
of the chamber to appear In his place and 
inform you of the views of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce with reference to the 
extension and modification of the Recipro¬ 
cal Trade Agreements Act. 

The basic policy of the chamber has been 
reasonable protection for American Industry 
and agriculture that may be subject to de¬ 
structive competition from abroad. It real- 
isses, however, the importance of having avail¬ 
able the machinery for adjusting our tariff 
policy by reciprocal negotiation to meet 
changing world economic conditions. It be¬ 
lieves this can best be accomplished by the 
enactment of H. B. 2652 (now H. R. 3240). 
All trade agreements Include escape clauses 
providing for modification or withdrawal of 
concessions In order to prevent serious in¬ 
jury to domestic Interests If unforeseen de¬ 
velopments should arise. 

No change is contemplated In the present 
procedure of the negotiation and effectuation 
of trade agreements. That procedure now 
Includes public notice and open hearings, in 
addition to filing briefs and statements. 

Whether selected tariff rates may be advan¬ 
tageously reduced 50 percent, 75 percent, or 
2 percent, and ctill give adequate protection 
to American industries and agriculture from 
destructive foreign competition can best be 
determined by the interested Government de¬ 
partments, with the benefit of technical ad¬ 
vice of the experts of the Tariff Commission 
after public hearings and full consultation 
with the representatives of industry and 
agriculture. This is the procedure that has 
been In effect since 1034 under the provisions 
of the act. 

I Will quote next from the statement 
of Mr. Ralph E. Flanders, president of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of Boston, an 
outstanding businessman from Spring- 
field, Vt., and at one time president of 
the New E^^gland Council, an organiza¬ 
tion of businessmen: 

I am chairman of the Research Committee 
of the Committee for Economic Develop¬ 
ment. commonly known as CED. The Re¬ 
search Committee Is a group of businessmen 
formed for the study of problems relating 
to attaining and maintaining a high level 
of productive employment in the United 
States. We work with an advisory committee 
of economists and other social scientists, 
and through a staff of experts in the various 
fields concerned with our central problem. 

The membership of the Research Commit¬ 
tee Is os follows: Ralph £. Flanders, chair¬ 
man, president Federal Reserve Bank, Boston, 
Mass.; Chester C. Davis, vice chairman, pres¬ 
ident, Federal Reserve Bank, St. Louis. Mo.; 
William Benton, vice chairman, chairman of 
the board, Encyclopedia Brltannica, Inc., New 
York, N. Y.; Gardner Cowles, president and 
publisher, Des Moines Register & Tribune, 
Des Moines. Iowa; Harry Scherman, presi¬ 
dent Book-of-the-Month Club, New York, 
N. y!; Donald David, dean. Graduate School 
of Business Administration, Harvard Uni¬ 
versity, Cambridge, Mass.; John Pennelly, 
partner, Glore, Forgan Sc Ck>., Chicago, 111.; 
WilUam C. Foster, vice president. Pressed 
ana Welded Steel Products Co.. Inc., Long 
Island City, N. Y.; Paul G. Hoffman, ex officio 
president, Studebaker Corp., South Bend, 
Ind.; Erie A. Johnston, president, Brown- 
Johnston Co., care of Chamber of Com¬ 
merce of the United States. Washington, 
D. C.; Ernest Kanaler. chairman of the board, 
Universal Credit Corp., Detroit, Mich.;"Ray¬ 
mond Rubicam, 444 Madison Avenue, New 
York, N. Y,; Beardsley Ruml, treasurer. R. H. 
Macy St Co., lnc„ New York, N. Y.; R. Gordon 
Wasson, vice president, J. P. Morgan St Co., 
Inc., New York, N. Y. 


X will now read that section of our forth¬ 
coming policy statement: "Reduce and 
eliminate when practicable, artificial bar¬ 
riers to world trade. The United States 
should take the lead In its own Interest in 
a program to bring about a great reduction 
In the artificial barriers to trade between 
nations, whether they take the form of tar¬ 
iffs, import quotas, rstrictive exchange prac¬ 
tices, subsidies, or restrictive business agree¬ 
ments. Such a program should include: 

“a. The removal of wartime controls over 
foreign trade at the earliest moment con¬ 
sistent with military necessity and the im¬ 
mediate economic after-effects of war. The 
large foreign balances held in the United 
States and the unsettled conditions created 
by the war are likely to necessitate trade 
controls in the transition from the war econ¬ 
omy to an orderly peace economy. 

"b. The protective tariff of the United 
States should be lowered. 

"To this end: 

*T. The Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act 
should be renewed and strengthened by 
making the 60 percent limit to reductions 
apply to the rates existing in 1045. 

"2. Negotiations under the act should be 
pressed vigorously so as to bring about sub¬ 
stantial rate reductions. 

"We feel that a prompt reduction in the 
American tariff barrier is of the utmost im¬ 
portance, as crucial evidence that the Amer¬ 
ican people are prepared to take practical 
steps needed to heal a devastated world, at¬ 
tain high and profitable employment, and 
erase the economic obstacles to political 
peace. There is nerd to undo the Hawley- 
Smoot Act of 1030 and to go much further 
progressively toward a freer movement of 
trade. Nothing less than the extension of 
the power under the act to allow a nego¬ 
tiated reduction up to 60 percent from the 
1945 rate in exchange for foreign conces¬ 
sions will give sufficient latitude to allow 
further substantial reduction in this bar¬ 
rier to trade. 

"In the Research Committee there is sent¬ 
iment for recommendations that go further 
than the above: Some members would favor 
a unilateral reduction of tariff rates. The 
advantage in the reciprocal treaty arrange¬ 
ment Is that our reductions can serve as a 
lever for bringing about corresponding re¬ 
ductions elsewhere, to our advantage and 
the world’s. We strongly favor continuing 
to lodge the authority for negotiating re¬ 
ductions where it now lies, as the only way 
to avoid objectionable past practices and to 
achieve results. We hope that Congress will 
act promptly in renewing and strengthening 
the Reciprocal Trade Agieement.s Act, as sug¬ 
gested. because further reductions in rate 
in the near future will cause lees disloca¬ 
tion than If made later. Reductions in the 
near future will be only one of many transi¬ 
tion problems, and would be by no means a 
large one against the general background 
of all our problems. It will mean that In the 
transition period American indantry will 
work toward a more productive pattern by 
■tlmulatlng the expansion of those Indus¬ 
tries in which American labor and man¬ 
agement are most productive. We shall re¬ 
ceive more abundantly those goods and serv¬ 
ices from other countries which are superior 
to our own quality, design, and price," 

There has been some reference made 
here, and 1 think It Is one of the most 
important questions in connection with 
this program, with relation to the most- 
favored-nation clause. 1 should like to 
take a few moments, if I may, to try to 
state clearly that policy and its appli¬ 
cation to this program. 

The most-favored-natlon clause is the 
natural policy for the United States 
whose whole fabric of Government cen¬ 
ters around the proposition of *'equal 
rights for all; special privileges for 


none.** Briefly, It means that we Impose 
Identical rates of duty on like products 
from all foreign sources; when we re¬ 
duce a duty the lower rate applies to all 
Imports, and when we increase a duty 
the higher rate applies to all imports, 
regardless of origin. In other words, we 
neither grant special privileges to na¬ 
tions nor discriminate against nations 
in assessing our tariff duties. 

For many years the United States fol¬ 
lowed the conditional most-favored-na- 
tion policy, under which we offered 
special reductions in our duty to third 
countries only if they extended to us 
special concessions in duty approxi¬ 
mately equal to those extended by the 
country with which we made the agree¬ 
ment. However, during our entire his¬ 
tory up to 1923 these special agreements 
affected only a small part of our foreign 
trade and were in effect for only rela¬ 
tively short periods. It follows that with 
minor exceptions the United States has 
always had a single-column tariff, that 
is, one rate of duty applicable to a par¬ 
ticular product regardless of its origin. 

In 1923, under the leadership of Sec¬ 
retary of State Charles Evans Hughes, 
the United States abandoned the condi¬ 
tional policy and adopted the uncondi¬ 
tional most-favored-nation policy. The 
unconditional policy means that we ex¬ 
tend tariff favors to all nations without 
requiring any special reduction in their 
rates on American products. However, 
we do require that all nations extend 
to products of the United States the 
same unconditional most-favored-nation 
treatment; that is to say, when the 
United States makes an agreement with 
country A in which the two nations re¬ 
duce their tariffs, the United States im¬ 
mediately grants the reduced rates to 
country B. However, we insist that when 
country A and country B make an agree¬ 
ment reducing their tariff rates that they 
shall immediately grant to us such re¬ 
duced rates. 

The unconditional mowst-favored-na- 
tlon clause was enacted by Congress as a 
part of the Trade Agreements Act of 
1934, the pertinent language being in 
section 350 (a) (2), as follows: 

The proclaimed (i. e., reduced) duties and 
other Import restrictions shall apply to arti¬ 
cles the growth, produce, or manufacture of 
all foreign countries, whether Imported di¬ 
rectly or Indirectly. 

Immediately following is a proviso au¬ 
thorizing the denial of reduced duties to 
countries w^hich discriminate against our 
trade—that is, countries which deny us 
most-favored-nation treatment. The 
report of the Ways and Means Commit¬ 
tee on the trade agreements bill in 1934— 
report No. 1000, Seventy-third Congress, 
pages 15 and 16—clearly explained this 
preposition in the following language: 

The bill provides that the duties and other 
Important restrictions which the President 
may proclaim In accordance with agreements 
which he may enter into shall apply uni¬ 
formly to articles brought into the United 
States whether from the country with which 
the particular agreement is made or any 
other country. 

It would be necessary that this rule should 
apply Ifi the case of countries to which the 
United States is, by treaty or agreement, 
pledged to accord equality of treatment by 
virtuo of the most-favored-natlon clause. 
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Tb6r« Are 48 such tremtlee pxnA aireemente In 
exletenee and others magr be added. It Is de¬ 
sirable that the rtile of uniformity be main¬ 
tained for its own sake, and for the general 
atmosphere of good feeling which It creates. 

Because of the fact that, as trade is actu¬ 
ally carried on, there Is a wide differentiation 
between the commodities which are impor¬ 
tant as between one country and other tsepa- 
rate countries, this generalisation of rates 
does not operate to reduce seriously the bar¬ 
gaining power of a coimtry which, having 
made one or more agreements, proceeds to 
negotiate with still other countries. A sur¬ 
vey of the situation Indicates that almost 
every Important commercial country is the 
principal supplier of certain articles to the 
United States. The reciprocity agreements 
will deal primarily with the artlolee of which 
the other parties to them are respectively the 
principal supplier to this coun^. The re¬ 
sult is that from the point of view of both 
sound policy and practical procedure, the 
rule of equality should prevail. 

The practice of extending reduced 
tradc>agreement rates to third countries 
has been called generalization. 

It has been charged that by virtue of 
generalizing trade-agreement rates to 
countries with whom we have no agree¬ 
ments, the United States has granted 
great privileges to such countries and 
gotten in return nothing in the way of 
trade benefits. Particular point was 
made in the hearings on May 5,1945, by 
domestic pottery interests who opposed 
the enactment of a similar bill of the 
Seventy-eighth Congress. They asserted 
that although Japan was the principal 
supplier of pottery tableware, we reduced 
the duty on some of such ware in a trade 
agreement with the United Kingdom, 
and by generalizing the reduced duty to 
Japan gave Japan a great benefit. It 
is true that for several years before the 
agreement with the United Kingdom be¬ 
came effective in 1939, and also Xor 2 
years after the agreement was in effect, 
Japan was the principal source of our 
total imports of pottery tableware. 
However, the duties were not reduced on 
all kinds of pottery tableware but only 
on the kinds coming chiefly from the 
United Kingdom. Thus, in 1940, of the 
Imports of bone china tableware on 
which duties were reduced, the United 
Kingdom supplied $588,000 worth and 
Japan only $10,000 worth; of the imports 
of decorated earthenware on which 
duties were reduced, $864,000 worth were 
from the United Kingdom and only 
$3,000 worth were from Japan. Other 
countries shipped us in 1940, $38,000 
v/orth of tableware on which duties were 
reduced under the agreement with the 
United Kingdom. 

It is clear that the policy of generaliza¬ 
tion of trade-agreement rates results in a 
general reduction in tariffs, but the point 
to be remembered is that the reduction 
applies only to the items inohided in the 
trade agreements, and of these items the 
country to whom the conceasion 1$ spe¬ 
cifically made is ordinarily the chitf sup- 
X^er. 

A study prepared by the United States 
^Ekulff Commission in February 1948 and 
Inserted in the record of the hearbogi 
befm^the Ways and Means Committee 
on Iw 4, 1945, included all articles Ht 
whiidi Wports were valued at one-half 
milUott dollars or more each in 1980 on 
which duttei had been reduced by trade 


agreements up to February 1, 1948* It 
was shown that of the 160 articles in¬ 
cluded in the study ISO concessions were 
granted to the principal supplier, the 
130 commodities represented 91 percent 
of aU articles included in the study, and 
since the study covered about 90 percent 
of the total Imports of trade-agreement 
articles in 1939, it is dear that more than 
80 percent of the concessions were 
granted to the country which was the 
first supplier of tiie article. 

While third countries with which we 
have no trade agreements do obtain im¬ 
portant benefits from our trade-agree¬ 
ments program, the lion’s share of the 
benefits of reductions in duty obviously 
goes to the countries signing the agree¬ 
ments. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
th3 gentleman ideld? 

Mr. COOPER. I yield. 

Mr. KNUTSON. That would not be 
exactly correct as applies to our treaties 
with Cuba, would It, I ask the gentleman 
from Tennessee? 

Mr. COOPER. The gentleman knows 
that Cuba has always been in a special 
classification since 1902. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Yes; I understand 
that. 

Mr. COOPER. We have had commer¬ 
cial treaties with Cuba for many years 
and we know that It is in a special class. 

Mr. KNtrrSON. But that is special 
treatment. 

Mr. COOPER. 1 would like to call at¬ 
tention to the fact that some time ago a 
special study was made by the State De¬ 
partment and the Tariff Commission of 
the generalization of concessions and also 
the other side of the question. Those 
investigations showed that the general¬ 
izations which we made with all the other 
coimtries amounted to $30,000,000 in 
trade. On the other hand, by that gen¬ 
eralization policy we have protected 
$^0,000,000 worth of our export trade. 
The ratio has been $9 of benefits we have 
received for every $1 of concessions that 
we have granted. In my part of the 
country when you trade on a basis of 
getting benefits 9 to 1 it is considered 
pretty good trading.- 

Mr. Chairman. I would like to briefly 
call attention In tew remaining 
moments to another important thing 
that I think should be borne in mind in 
connection with this program aside from 
any technical dlsctiinion of the trade- 
agreements program and the benefits 
that have thus far come to American 
business, agriculture> and labor. Bear 
in mind this program has the overwhelm¬ 
ing support of organiied labor. Many 
witnesses representing, Idbor m>eered 
and made some of the strongest state¬ 
ments that were presented during the 
hearings. Also outstaziding business 
leaders from all over the country ap¬ 
peared in support of the program. I 
believe in the capitalist syst^, In indi¬ 
vidual initiative, and in free enterprise. 
I am sure we all do. 

Let us consider the tremendous value 
of this program from that aspedt, Which, 
Ibtileve, is one of the main keaadnn that 
Ibese business leaders llnwiiigitoilt the 
country are strongly sujpbwtllit this 
program. Itisdlre^ifisiwi^offm 
entezprise. if we go back to the md 


method of tariff making and find that 
other countries of the world have raised 
aU kinds of barriers against the trade of 
this country, and if those nations have 
to resort to aU types of control and 
restrictions, what is going to happen to 
us here in this country whefi we main¬ 
tain a system at tree enterprise and a^e 
hedged in all around by other countries 
of the world having Qovemment con¬ 
trol of various types and kinds? 

Let us bear in mind that after this 
war is over we wfil have over one^half of 
the industrial capacity of the world. 
With agriculture and Industry geared up 
to the highest production point in all our 
history, what are we goine to do with 
all of these products? We know how 
difficult it will be during the postwar 
period to get back to normal civilian 
production. We must realize that we 
may have enormous unemployment. We 
may have business failures and have a 
depression imless we have some sources 
throughout the world to which we can 
send these surplus products of ours. We 
know that these enormous surpluses, if 
they are allowed to pile up in this coun¬ 
try, can only beat down the domestic 
price. 

Therefore, I feel that this program is 
of vital importance to the protection of 
the free-enterprise systm that we all 
support and cherish in this country. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman. I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Vermont [Mr. Plum- 

LEYl. 

Goto TOLLAIS AMD COMMON 8BM8B—^AECIFSOC- 
rrr bboxns at komx 

Mr. FLUMLEY. Mr. Chairman, 7 
years ago the 28th day of last January 
I made a speech on the floor of this 
House in opposition to the enactment of 
the law permitting the negotiation of 
trade agreements because, I said, they 
were trade treaties, and were provoca¬ 
tive of and not panaceas for war. 

Since that date I have had no occasion 
to change my mind with respect to the 
matter. I received a good many letters 
from people all over the country with 
reference to that speech, some com¬ 
mendatory and othOTs critical. The crit¬ 
icisms were not Justified by what has 
happened. 

I am going to include a portion of 
that speech, although 1 realize that to 
do BO is perhaps something of an impo¬ 
sition on those who have already read 
it, but there are certain things In it which 
ought to be informative in view of what 
has tramqiired and which will perhaps 
help to sustain the position of those who 
are opposed to the renewal of the act. 

MOT aacspaocAii 

The truth is, Mr. Chairman, these 
agreements, or whatever they may be 
called, are not reciprocal. TThe benefits 
derived have been at the expense of the 
American people. 

The agreements will be dead before 
any bill to resurrect them will become a 
law. No trade treaties of any importance 
will be or can be negotiated or consum¬ 
mated while the war is in progressw 

What is more in point Is the fact that 
all of these agreements win have to be 
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submitted to whatever high council 
nally undertakes to draft proposals for 
peace to be incorporated in that grand 
treaty of peace which will eventually 
have to be submitted to the Congress of 
the United States for ratification. 

That is the story briefly, and there is 
no occasion just now for all thb heat 
without light respecting the extension of 
these agreements the renewal of which 
can serve no good purpose, permanently 
at any rate, for they will not be and can¬ 
not be operative and will be subject to 
such revision as I have suggested when 
the terms of the final treaty are agreed 
upon between and among the nations 
which undertake to keep the peace in 
order that we may all be good neighbors. 

rALLACZOUS ABGUMENT8 

Of course. I am familiar with the con¬ 
tents of the testimony adduced by one 
Mr. Short, of Arkansas, who represented 
Mr. Ed O'Neal, of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation, before the House 
Ways and Means Committee. Now, I am 
too good a Republican to follow the New 
Deal rhapsodies in which my friend 
O'Neal indulges with respect to the 
beneficial effects of the treaties if. in¬ 
deed. such beneficial effects can be be¬ 
lieved to exist—which I doubt if figures 
of the Department of Agriculture are to 
be relied upon as against wishful think¬ 
ing. 

It was the quite general opinion of 
those of both parties who listened to 
Mr. Short's presentment that it was 
not effective and would fail to justify 
its presentation. His admissions were 
damaging rather than helpful to the 
cause which he imdertook to espouse, or 
so it is commonly asserted by both friends 
and foes of the trade treaties. 

Representatives of the dirt farmers of 
this country have advised me that the 
possibility of losing what protection has 
been afforded us is fraught with dire con¬ 
sequences. They insist that it is not nec¬ 
essary to reduce the tariff on butter be¬ 
low 14 cents in order for the Doughton 
bill to affect the price of butter. They 
insist that our whole dairy set-up would 
be prejudicially affected by the Canadian 
amendment to the trade agreements re¬ 
ducing the price of imported Cheddar 
cheese to 2 cents per pound, and that 
dairy farmers would suffer. 

I have heard from a good many people 
outside the Agricultural Belt who insist 
that agreements are not reciprocal, that 
they do not protect American industry or 
American labor or American agriculture 
or the American standard of living. 
They support their contentions with 
practical, conclusive arguments, and 
facts and figures which cannot be ig¬ 
nored by a realist. 

POSITION or THX GBAMG8 

I am heartily in accord with the posi¬ 
tion taken by the National Orange and 
its presentation made before the Ways 
and Means Committee. 1 agree with 
them that If the Trade Agreements Act 
were to be renewed, which it should not 
b4, its renewal should be limited to 1 
year. 

Back in 1934 the fanners were told 
that by virtue of the authority delegated 
to the President under this measure, it 
would be possible to find new markets or 


restore old foreign markets for surplus 
farm products but that it would not re¬ 
sult in any increase of imports of com¬ 
petitive farm products. It did not hap¬ 
pen. 

The figures furnished by the Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture prove that the value 
of competitive farm imports considerably 
more than doubled from 1932 to 1940, 
while physical quantity increased from 
an index number of 60 in 1932 to an in¬ 
dex number of 104 in 1940. It is gener¬ 
ally agreed that reductions in tariffs on 
competitive farm products let in more 
imports and made it more difficult to 
build a sound farm program. Inciden¬ 
tally this reduced the ability of the farm¬ 
er to buy the products of labor and in¬ 
dustry. 

As to exports, the data furnished by the 
Department of Agriculture discloses the 
fact that foreign concessions resulted in 
no increase in volume of farm products 
sold abroad. Back in 1910-14 exports 
of farm products accounted for an even 
60 percent of total exports. By 1932 
farm exports were down to 41.7 percent 
of total exports. It was to rebuild the 
export market that farmers were asked 
to support the trade-agreements bill. 

While the dollar value of exports of 
farm products was about the same in 
1938 and 1939 as during 1932 to 1935, 
they were held there only because unit 
prices were higher and through the pay¬ 
ing of huge export subsidies, and not be¬ 
cause of foreign concessions to us. 

There is neither proof nor indication 
that exports were stimulated as a result 
of the trade agreements. Imports may 
have been substantially the same. We 
must be practical or starve to death. We 
have had too much "theoretical agricul¬ 
ture." 

I am in most hearty accord with the 
Orange which wholly disapproves of the 
proposal that the President be empow¬ 
ered to slash to the extent of 50 percent 
rates that were in effect on January 1, 
1945. This is a perfectly preposterous 
proposal and one that should defeat the 
measure. Just think it over. In the case 
of rates that have already been reduced 
50 percent under the provisions of the 
act of 1934, this added power would 
enable the President, or the State De¬ 
partment, to bring about a 75-percent 
reduction of the rates contained in the 
Tariff Act of 1930. 

DSLBGATED ALTOOXTHSIl TOO MUCK POWXB 

We have delegated altogether too 
much power. Why continue such un- 
American policies to sacrifice American 
farmers? I will not vote for any such 
program. 

As I have indicated before, I say again 
I am still opposed to the delegation of 
our constitutional congressional preroga¬ 
tives and responsibilities to a group of 
theorists, to the Executive, or to any 
other department of the Qovemment. I 
am not in favor of a 1-year extension, al¬ 
though it is to be admitted for argu¬ 
ment that perhaps In that time Con¬ 
gress might be able to work out a plan 
to cover real reciprocity in world trade. 
Even such a plgn would be Involv^ in 
the final treaty to which I h^ve referred. 
It is not worth the experiment, now. We 
can cross that bridge when we come to it. 


A TZOHT rXNCX MAKIS GOOD NSZOKBOBS 

I am not a high protectionist. I do 
think a good tight fence helps maintain 
the status of good neighbors. I am for 
reasonable protection for American in¬ 
dustry and agriculture. I believe in pro¬ 
tection. I am for the maintenance of 
American standards of living, American 
wages. American prices for American la¬ 
borers, and a square deal for the Amer¬ 
ican farmer. I feel very strongly that 
now more than ever the United States 
needs reasonable barriers in the nature 
of protective tariffs against the flood of 
goods from destitute and devastated 
areas, manufactured and produced at 
starvation wages supporting a standard 
of living we will not tolerate and with 
which we cannot compete. 

I am Inserting such portions of my 
speech of January 28. 1938. as I think 
might well be reiterated at this time. 
Should any of you be interested to read 
the speech in its entirety, it may be found 
in the permanent Ricord of the Seventy- 
fifth Congress, third session, volume 83, 
part 2. on page 1223: 

TBAOX TBEATZS8 PROVOCATZVB OF, NOT PANACEAS 
FOB, WAS 

Mr. PLUMUET. Mr. Chairman, the high- 
minded purpose which actuated men like 
the late Newton D. Baker and Frank B. 
Kellogg to dare to think and to plan in 
terms that lay outside political platforms 
and programs, a new formula for interna¬ 
tional relationships and the eventual estab¬ 
lishment of an Irrevocable policy that In¬ 
volves the abolition of war as a method of 
settling International disputes entitles them 
to the commendation of everybody, and with 
their policy a program, idealistic as It is, 
none of us can quarrel. 

They were dreamers of dreams. The fail¬ 
ure of the attainment of which and of 
whose Ideals in their day and generation, 
though a bitter disappointment, and though 
their hope did not end in fruition, neverthe¬ 
less was worth striving for; and the ends 
which they sought to accomplish and the 
heights which they attempted to reach will 
be attained If, when, and only when, the 
world catches up with them and men like 
them—these idealists, these men of vision, 
these dreamers of dreams. 

A BEALZSTIC AGS 

On the other hand, we live in a very real¬ 
istic age. and whether we like it or not we 
must be reasonable and of the earth earthy. 
• • * • « 

It is perfectly all right to be’ striving to 
reach that star of good neighborliness, but we 
must not be swept off both feet or off the 
ground by the fantasia of Idealism and senti¬ 
ment. We must keep at least one foot on 
the ground as we try to “hitch our wagon 
to a star." 

BUBOPl OB ASIA? 

I do not need to refer to the fact that 
there is not a well-informed person in the 
United States who does not fear that war- 
torn Europe may eventually have to submit 
to triumphant Asia. There is not one of 
us who does not dread the day when the 
eventual struggle between the white and the 
yellow races will come, as come it will, and 
the result of which will spell either the 
triumph and the everlasting establishment 
or the end of our civilization. 

That is a blunt and brutal way of stating 
a fact, which many of us know to be the 
truth, the while we smile and smile, and 
with our laissez faire attitude make lip serv¬ 
ice obeisance to those who lead us. or imder- 
take to lead us in that realm of dreams and 
idealism which our own cold-blooded reason 
tells us can only end in a nightmare, with 
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such * startlsd awafccnii^ as oan cmly be 
appreoUted or conjsctursd by those who 
answered in France to a call to advance at 
the sero hour. 

Peace? Yes; It Is Ute dealderatuin of the 
ages, the asptratioii of all right-thinking 
people. Peace. But a peace not bought, nor 
paid for by trade treaties, based on argu¬ 
ments of economists or of cloistered theor¬ 
ists. 

e • • • • 

TBI BOSS TO WAS 

Am Dean Donham. of Harvard Graduate 
School of Business Administration, said in 
108S: 

**Ottr primary obligation is to put our own 
national house in order and by restoring our 
own balance to reestablish our great social 
groups. By so doing we shaU make our best 
oontrlbution to a sane and realistic inter¬ 
nationalism. * * * A host of intelligent 

and idealistic men and women, in spite of 
the disillusionment of the last 15 years, still 
believe the only way to prevent another 
world war is the road of international oo- 
dperation, leading to gradual creation of a 
superstate. These lend their powerful sup¬ 
port to current theories. I think this is the 
one sure road to war. • • • 

*'There are bad times ahead in the inter¬ 
national markets, and we shall do Burgpe a 
disservice if we seek as pow«rf\il competitors 
to secure an increasing share in these mar¬ 
kets. We shall not succeed, for Burope must 
win such a competitive race or be lost. No 
international trade plan that involves our 
active efforts to expand foreign trade oan 
be sound for Europe nor can any such plan, 
even if sound for Burope. be a sale basis 
on which to rebuild our Industry. We 
should look afresh at our relations to foreign 
trade.** 

ir(7BOPK*a MADKXXf 

Europe today is a seething, boiling pot of 
war, a maelstrom of diploBsatic intrigue and 
connivance, a center of eecret treaties and 
negotiations, self-serving and self-saving, 
and **the devU take the hindmost.” It is 
the home of the maddest men of all the ages. 
Why should we undertake to make contracts 
with them? Why should we dare to enter 
into alliances with these maniacs? Has not 
exp^ience taught us that any contract we 
may enter Into with them is not worth the 
paper on which it is written, if to break it 
seems to serve their sellisb purpose? 

• • • • s 

TEADB VOLLOWS TBX VLAO 

It is a trite but true saying that "trade 
follows the flag.” And that "trade's unfail¬ 
ing train usurps the land and dispossesses 
the swain” is a familiar quotation. Both 
furnish food for thought. There is, Mr. 
Chairman, no use in fooling oiirselves. 
Whatever the theories and the Idealism of 
the proponents of these trade treaties may 
be. it nevertheless is Incontrovertlbly true 
that the quest for national power and pres¬ 
tige is inseparably involved in. and tied up to, 
the material gain and profit which it is 
hoped may result from usurpation and con¬ 
quest and occupation of territory. Were 
thu not so there would be no questo. 

You and I know that the leas of blood and 
lives and treasure incident to the attempts 
of colonial expansion and ihSM' quests of 
Italy, Japan, and Germany, and Other coun¬ 
tries is the price which these countries are 
willing to pay in anticipation of what they 
hope to get out of it. That is the cold¬ 
blooded, unsentimental truth. 

Do not be misled. Hitler and Ifussnllnt 
certainly have no inferiority complex. They 
are after territory and raw materials and the 
consequent revenue they hope and expect Witt 
be ^orivod from such trade as follows the flag. 
TVade always has been, is, and always wtU be 
one of the economic factors and causes of 
war, an underlying and impelling mottve 
.tor the quest for power and prestige, de¬ 


spite all the theories of those ideallste—those 
who come from the reveries of a dlolstered 
speculation, with their idle and perilous di¬ 
plomacy and pedantic dogmatism, and new 
maxima and great ideas, bom since the laet 
change of the moon—to the contrary not¬ 
withstanding. 

Now. my poeltion with req>eet to rieproo- 
Ity and the tariff is very weU known to my 
own constituents. Back in November 198S. 
when I was first a candidate for nomina¬ 
tion for Congress. I said; 

”I am for a protective tariff. X beUe^e to 
admit foreign goods indiscriminately would 
further depress the eeonomio situation in 
these United States.** 

NOT AN aOLATIONiaT 

Praetloally awaking. Z have repeatedly said 
that Z was not a hi^ protectionist; that I 
stood for a tariff pahoy that would reason¬ 
ably protect the Vermont fanner, American 
industry, and American labor. I am not an 
isolationist, but I am for America first. 

Over and over again Z have asserted that 
reciprocity was an old tariff principle, which 
was first advocated by a Republican Presi¬ 
dent. when Benjamin Harrison said in ISQO 
that the reoipro^ty ^use of the Tariff Act 
wisely and effectively points the way to secure 
a large reciprocal trade. 

• • • • • 

Nqgr bbcxpeocax. 

Again the trouble with these sonsalled re¬ 
ciprocal trade agreements which have been 
negotiated is that In a majority of the cases 
they are not reciprocal and, therefore, as a 
result permit well-establisbed American in¬ 
dustries to be injured by unfair competition. 
• • • • • 

NO BXAL BBCXVBOCITT 

I reiterate the statement that there is no 
real reciprocity in the program, and I shall 
continue to object and protest and to vote 
against—if I bad a chance to vote—the ne¬ 
gotiation of any of these agreements or the 
continuance of any law which permits the 
negotiation of agreements which put the 
products of any foreign country free from 
duty Into direct competition with those 
which are raised and manufactured by the 
pepple of my State and country at such a 
price that my people cannot compete there¬ 
with and live. Such a policy, mistakenly 
called a good-neighbor policy, goes too far, 
In that it asks one to approve an agreement 
which deliberately and directly Injures in¬ 
dustry. destroys initiative, and robs the 
American people of their property and forces 
them Involuntarily and without fault of their 
own onto the relief rolls and Into the mil¬ 
lions of unemployed. 

Reciprocity, ae the layman understands it. 
means that Z will let you bring apples be¬ 
cause Z do not raise them. If you will let me 
take pumpkins into your country because you 
do not raise them. 

Theoretically. “ r e elpiU Bi t jr means a mu¬ 
tual advantage g ro w out of mutual conces¬ 
sions to each of the parties. You win supply 
what Z cannot prot hiCe and have not. and 
I will supply you with t ho rn things you have 
not and cannot produce,'and we wUl make 
the pact right because of mutual considera¬ 
tion for each other’s ne ed s . 

Reciprocity, as the layman understands it. 
does not mean that 1 wItt let you bring in 
apples to compete with my home-grown ap¬ 
ples, because you oan mlee apples cheaper 
than Z can raise them. 

Reciprocity does not mean that I will let 
you put my apple growers out of business be¬ 
cause they cannot compete with your price 
on apples, your price being made posable 
because it costs you lees raise and pick 
and pack—that Is to say, X piqr my laborers 
' more, end they live bettm wan ydm do. 

It Is not redproelty. decidedly not. to de¬ 
stroy our industries, eur amployeeB out 
of work, increase the mmflwr tf.unemployed, 
and the burden of tsxca oh our own Just to 


be a good feUow.anfl a good neighbor* lihat 
la not reelprocity^ but that if lust what thess 
trade treats ao far have done to us AmsM- 
oana who have been hit, and just udiat It will 
do totha oonstttuehta of some of my fritnde 
whq favor theae trade treaties, if and whan 
the industMse of their dlstriots and their 
produota ara hit as ours have been. Z be¬ 
lieve in being a good feUow and a good 
neighbor, but why should my oonstlttients 
have to be the whole burnt offering to make 
a Ztoman holiday? 

« • « A A 

Zt is brutally and frankly true that the 
polloy of this administration whloh has been 
followed, while it is gloriously ideallstlo in¬ 
sofar as Its nsgotlstlon of trade treaties Is 
donoemed. has served only to worry bnsl- 
nees—big and little—to block Initiative and 
stop the expansion of Industry, and has con¬ 
tributed to the unemployment situation. 
And with its resultant ruinous competition 
with other nations has been the breeder of 
hate and war. contrary to the expectation of 
its proponents, for the theories and Ideala 
are as vain as they are dangerous. Vain, 
because It is axiomatic that no nation can 
sell more than it buys, unless, of oouise, it 
wishes to accumulate a needless surplus of 
gold, which accumulation would add nothing 
to the standard of living of the possessor; and 
dangerous because It Is the genesis of armed 
conflict. 

naXP>, OOLD, AND OLOST 

Every attempt which has ever been made 
for territorial acquisition and expansion has 
had its original principally, or in part at 
least, in the greedy grasping for trade that 
was to follow and the profits which were to 
ensue. 

Greed for territory, for gold, for gain, and 
for glory is at the bottom of this war-torn 
world's troubles. 

These nations Involved In the European em- 
brogllo will have to fight in order to main¬ 
tain their national unity and Integrity. Beif- 
Interest always has been and always will be 
the deciding factor. Self-preservation Is the 
first law of nature, and it is the same today 
as when Napoleon racked the monarchies of 
Burope and Caesar massacred 95,000 Ger¬ 
mans In a day and left the melancholy 
memorandum. "Caesar's legions killed them 
all.” 

"Htunan nature of today,” says Hudson 
BCaxlm, "will be the human nature of tomor¬ 
row, and the human nature of tomorrow will 
be In all essentlalB the aame as it was in 
ancient Rome, Persia. Egypt, and even in 
the palmy days of sea-sunk Atlantis.” 

HUMAN NATUaX 

No plan has been promulgated which will 
change human nature or bring about the mil- 
lenium by contract. No covenant which has 
ever been made or will ever be entered into 
between and among nations will prove a per¬ 
fect panacea for. or perfect preventive of. 
war. 

Zn trade agreements heretofore negotiated 
since the beginning of time and in trade 
agreementa hereafter to be negotiated with 
their oonoomltant ramifloatione will always 
be Involved man^ irrepressible greed and the 
cause for most of the ills which the world 
has suffered and will have to endure. 

CUT A MAN'S THBOAT TO STOP A NOBXBLXBD 

As a panacea for and preventive of war 
trade treaties work out just as eAosoiously 
as between nations as does the Ideallem and 
good intent as between individuals when it 
Is deemed beat to cut a man's throat in order 
to stop his nosebleecL 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman. I yield 
such time as he may desire to the distin¬ 
guished gentleman from Massachusetts, 
the minority leader [Mr. Maixxm], 

Mr* MABTZN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chaiiman. Z wish to clarify my position 
in regard to this bill to extend the recip- 
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rocal trade agreements and to increase 
the power of the President further to re¬ 
duce tarifls affecting our American in¬ 
dustries. Some of those rates have al¬ 
ready been drastically reduced. 

.1 would41ke to make my position crystal 
clear. 

I do not object to the extension of the 
present act for a year, or even two. I am 
unwilling, however, to authorize the Pres¬ 
ident to delegate to some person in a 
governmental bureau the power to re¬ 
duce existing tariffs by an additional $0 
percent—which, in fact, could mean a 
total reduction of 75 percent from those 
prevailing in 1934. 

The paramount objection to granting 
the power to make such large reductions 
is that inherent in it is a very grave dan¬ 
ger of sapping the economic strength of 
this Nation. That is a power we should 
not give to a few men. 

We have heard it said here repeatedly 
that this country is the arsenal of de¬ 
mocracy. Beyond question the produc¬ 
tion miracle wrought by free American 
management, labor, and agriculture in 
producing weapons of war, and the food 
for our armies as well as for starving 
civilians in other nations has been the 
prime reason for the destruction of Ger¬ 
many and for the coming destruction of 
Japan. In modern war we find it is the 
power to produce weapons and food, and 
all the vast quantities of machines, in- 
strum^ts, and devices and articles used 
by armies which determines a Nation’s 
ability to defend itself against aggression. 

We have seen the many kinds of plants 
needed for the production of these ma¬ 
terials of war. It is not only an arsenal 
which makes weapons. It may be a fac¬ 
tory which in peacetime produces pots 
and pans. We have seen whole indus¬ 
tries converted from the manufacture of 
peacetime articles to the production of 
machines of war. We know now that in¬ 
dustrial capacity to wage war does not 
lie in a few factories especially designed 
for war but in the factories, farms, mills, 
shipyards, and all other establishments 
which can turn their hands and their 
machine tools to the forging of the ma¬ 
teriel of war. We have seen automo¬ 
bile dealers—put out of business by lack 
of cars to sell—set up small machine 
shops on their premises, manufacture 
cartridges, turn out machine-gun parts 
and other necessities. It means that all 
American industry of every kind, big and 
little, comprises the arsenal of democ¬ 
racy—and that a sound, prosperous 
American Industry is the major hope and 
insurance for the future of this world. 

Let me say here that the small busi¬ 
nesses of these United States have made 
a tremendous contribution to the manu¬ 
facture of weapons and war supplies. By 
so doing they have provednhelr impor¬ 
tance in war to be as great as their im¬ 
portance in peace. These small busi¬ 
nesses will be the most seriously affected 
by haphazard or reckless reductions in 
the tariff. They have no means of deal¬ 
ing with central bureaus in Washington, 
no effective way of presenting their prob¬ 
lems. Therefore all these small busi¬ 
nesses, so vitally important to the Na¬ 
tion in war, so important to the Nation 
In providing Jobs in peace, might easily 
xci-814 


be made the victims of foreign competi¬ 
tion and thus fatally weaken our na¬ 
tional economy. 

The proponents of this bUl who would 
characterize as narrow nationalism any 
desire to maintain the soundness and 
vigor of American industry seem to over¬ 
look the necessity for keeping this Na¬ 
tion strong. 

The bulwark of any practical peace 
plan, and the preservation of world har¬ 
mony, largely depend upon a strong 
America, an America untainted by any 
schemes of conquest but kept amply 
capable of defending its principles, its 
rights, and its Ideals anywhere on the 
globe. Only a sound, solvent, free 
America can command the respect and 
deserve the leadership of the world. 

If those who would serve the world, 
recklessly weaken this Republic, the best 
hope for enduring peace and the future 
freedom and progress of man will come 
to naught. 

Therefore, because a free, prosperous, 
sound economy, and a free society con¬ 
stitute the essence of America’s strength, 
it is of vital importance not alone to our 
Nation but to the world that our strong 
economy be maintained. 

To wreck the tariff protection of 
American wage earners, farmers, and in¬ 
dustrial management would wreck our 
economy and our capacity to help the 
world or ourselves. Let us not recklessly 
consume the “seed corn” of our economy. 

I insist that we should proceed with the 
utmost care and caution in this matter 
until the pattern of the postwar world 
has evolved; until the strains and stresses 
which will remain from the war are more 
clearly defined; until we know to what 
extent we can expect the cooperation of 
other nations between themselves as well 
as with us. 

It is idle to talk of a stable foreign 
trade, and hold out to the people of this 
country the prospects of world-wide com¬ 
merce at a time when its is apparent 
that no country is in a position to pay 
for its imports. All that is left of for¬ 
eign commerce is at present under the 
direct control of this Government 
through lend-lease. Of course, the stim¬ 
ulation of sound world commerce is a 
desirablf' goal. Everything this Con¬ 
gress can do to promote sound world 
commerce without weakening the foun¬ 
dations of our domestic economy should 
be done. I insist world conditions are 
so uncertain that Congress cannot pos¬ 
sibly know at this time what conflicting 
economic and social forces will be at 
work in the world, and what measures 
may finally become apparent as being 
best for the welfare of the American 
people and of other peoples In the world. 
Neither the State Dapi^iiient itself nor 
any of the other bureaus and depart¬ 
ments involved in trade agreements can 
p^bly Judge at this time what tariffs 
are in our best Interests. Tbe economic 
oonditioxis of the world are admittedly 
in a state of flux—of vhokiDi and un¬ 
predictable change at this time, and 
will be for the next 2 or 3 years or 
longer. 

Therefore, in the face of .these ex¬ 
tremely uncertain and unprecedented 
oondtUoQS, without any yardstick of 


measurement, the Congress must not, 
through passage of this bill, abdicate its 
constitutional responsibility to the Amer¬ 
ican peoifie. 

1 shall not c^Ject to the extension of 
the present act. The concessions al¬ 
ready made on the basis of that act are 
known. I cannot agree with any further 
increase in the power of the President 
to reduce still more the protective tariffs. 

Let us frankly look this situation in 
the face and appraise it without emo¬ 
tional distortion. 

Sixty-four percent of all our imports 
which are noncompetitive with our own 
domestic production are on the free list. 
They arc ffozen now on the free list. 

The possible effects of drastic reduc¬ 
tions in the tariff are dangerous; let us 
analyze what the results of such drastic 
reductions might mean. It will be pos¬ 
sible, as it always has been, for the Amer¬ 
ican market to be flooded with foreign 
goods, competing against American 
products manufactured by highly paid 
labor. It may be possible that the prices 
of these foreign products may be de¬ 
structively competitive, not only because 
of cheap labor, but because they may be 
produced by subsidized Industries. There 
is ample evidence that the efforts of some 
countries to rehabilitate themselves will 
lead them into the socialization of their 
industries. We may face cartels, sub¬ 
sidies, and the other forms of govern- 
mentally controlled manufacture. 

It is maintained that to forestall this 
we should still further lower our tariff 
rates on foreign products. The reckless 
release of such products In our home 
markets, however, would disrupt and 
weaken American Industries, and render 
permanent dislocations already caused 
by war. American labor would then face 
unemployment; American agriculture 
would suffer fatal loss of revenues, and 
the arsenal of democracy would lose its 
potency. 

These questions, it is argued, can best 
be settled by the executive branch of 
Government sitting at the conference 
table with representatives of other na¬ 
tions. It is argued that bargaining pow¬ 
er is essential in effecting agreements 
stimulating foreign trade. I maintain 
the Congr^s has already yielded up to 
the Executive many more powers than 
were ever contemplated by the founding 
fathers. 

I do not feel that any further grants 
of power would be wise. Frankly, the 
people are now demanding that Congress 
recapture some powers already granted. 

In the case of tariff questions, the Con¬ 
gress is as fully able to employ experts in 
the solution of technical questions of for¬ 
eign trade as is the executive branch. It 
is also more alert to the needs of the 
people and more responsive to public 
opinion. 

It was a common criticism in by-gone 
days that the settlement of such ques¬ 
tions as tariff matters by the Congress 
was always subject to the activities of 
pressure groups. Any person with ex- 
p^ence In the administrative agencies 
of Government win readily vouch for the 
stalsment that these bureaus are more 
subject to pressures than is the congress. 
The difference mainly lies in the fact 
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that such pressure is applied openly in 
the case of Congress and is applied se¬ 
cretly in the case of the executive bureau. 
Few people realize that the influence of a 
variety of groups, and even of nations, 
can be brought to bear in many ways on 
the men who by the passage of this act 
would be empowered to reduce tariffs so 
drastically that they might practically 
obliterate entire American industries. 

It certainly is not obstructive, then, to 
ask that the Congress discharge its con¬ 
stitutional responsibility to the people. 
It is not obstructive to ask that the criti¬ 
cal problems involving the future of 
American industry and labor and agri¬ 
culture be treated with the greatest cau¬ 
tion. It is not obstructive to request that 
the industrial and, therefore, the military 
power of this great Nation be carefully 
preserved? 

This body cannot evade its solemn re¬ 
sponsibility under the Constitution to 
settle questions pertaining to our eco¬ 
nomic life. The proposal to place in 
other hands the execution of this obliga¬ 
tion cannot be construed as a shifting 
of it. The responsibility remains in the 
Congress. 

It is argued the reciprocal trade agree¬ 
ments have been in force for 11 years: 
that the proposal of permitting the State 
Department and other agencies involved 
to determine tariff rates has been tried 
and has worked. It is asserted that the 
exercise of this discretion in the past 11 
years has not materially affected Ameri¬ 
can industry adversely in any way. 

Let us face the inescapable fact that 
the power to reduce tariffs by a total of 
75 percent is approaching dangerously 
close to the power to eliminate the tariff 
entirely. 

I am convinced that to grant this addi¬ 
tional tariff-slashing authority in these 
critical and uncertain times would be a 
dangerous and reckless abdication of re¬ 
sponsibility by the Congress. We should 
encourage investment, expansion, and 
confidence on the part of wage earners, 
of farmers, and of industrial manage¬ 
ment so as to create the opportunities 
for the Jobs we must have when the war 
is over. 

What about the claim that the nego¬ 
tiations thus far conducted under the 
present act have in no way seriously 
damaged American industry? Let me 
place in tho record the fact that the 
woolen industry of this country was bad¬ 
ly hurt by the treaty with England in 

1938. Reducing the tariff by 50 percent 
on English woolens increased imports of 
these textiles by 350 percent in the year 

1939. Had it not been for the outbreak 
of war, the import of ]^glish woolens 
would have increased evm beyond that 
figure. As it was. however, the competi¬ 
tion was sufficient to cause several mills 
to close. 

When a woolen mill closes that auto¬ 
matically means the loss of Jobs for 
American labor and the loss of revenue 
to sheep growers, not to mention all the 
other suppliers of that mill. So the 
losses spread in an ever-widening circle. 

Reduction of the tariff on woolens by 
another 50 percent would very probably 
destroy the entire industry. Thus, the 
circle widens stiU further. 


Cut the tariff on cotton textiles, on 
silverware and Jewelry, on chemicals, and 
you can ruin all of those Industries and 
destroy all of those Jobs. 

Shall we obliterate all these industries 
or would you sacrifice just one? If j^u 
would sacrifice Just one, which one will 
it be and who will make the decision? 

I hope my colleagues will mark my 
words. We cannot individually or col¬ 
lectively evade the task of carving out 
the destiny of this country in the world 
of the future. No one sitting here today 
is unaware of the vast forces—the great 
conflicting influences abroad in the 
world. No one who has even casually 
followed the progress of the World Con¬ 
ference at San Francisco can have failed 
to observe the difficulties, the obstacles, 
and the differences which have marked 
those discussions. 

We are dealing today with trends and 
Influences which affect whole peoples 
and vast continents. We are engaged in 
a war to the death with a determined and 
powerful enemy. We are facing a post¬ 
war world of unknown patterns and 
horizons. 

Of only one fact are we sure: The fact 
of America: the fact that we, of all the 
peoples of the earth, have both the com¬ 
mon philosophy and the strength to up¬ 
hold the freedom and the dignity of man. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr, Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to he gentle¬ 
man from Wisconsin [Mr. O’KonsxiI. 

Mr. O’KONSKI. Mr. Chairman. Tito’s 
threats to the peace of the world in Italy. 
Austria, and Yugoslavia is Just a bitter 
example of future things to come when 
the chickens come home to roost. The 
Allies had a leader in Yugoslavia by the 
name of Mihailovich—a gallant and 
righteous leader. His freeing of 500 
American Air Force men is Just a sprinkle 
of the help he gave the Allies. But the 
United States of America and Britain 
allies double-crossed this great leader 
and even refused to tell the world how 
Mihailovich and his patriots saved 500 
American airmen. For some reason it 
has been kept a seciet. 

These 600 United States of America 
airmen had their lips sealed by higher 
authorities in Britain and the United 
States of America. These 500 American 
airmen know the real story of Yugo¬ 
slavia—^Mihailovich and traitor Tito. 
These 500 American airmen know what 
is taking place in Yugoslavia. They know 
what traitor Tito is doing and who he is. 
That is why their lips were sealed and 
they were told not to talk. 

Tito is nothing but a Communist 
stooge. When the world knows why he 
was given help by the Allies and why 
Mihailovich was double-crossed by the 
Allies they will not be surprised at recent 
developments arotmd Trieste. Recently 
Tito threatened American troops by 
parading through the streets of Trieste. 
Ironically, Tito the traitor had more 
American tanks to stage a parade with 
than our own boys had. Of necessity, 
our own troops had to fall back due to 
lack of supplies. But Tito had all the 
supplies he needed — supplies from 
America. 

The story of how the Allies double- 
crossed great and gallant Mihailovich 


for a traitor and Communist stooge like 
Tito is as sad as it is disgusting. I want 
to tell that true story today so that the 
people of America will know how in 
Europe the chickens are coming home 
to roost. In other words, we asked for 
that trouble and we are now getting it. 
Here are the cold blunt facts concerning 
how Tito got that way and who made 
him what he is—a traitor and a trouble¬ 
maker and nothing but a Communist 
stooge—aided by American lend-lease. 

GENERAL BCIHAILOVXCH*! APPEAL TO BE PLACED 
UNDER THE ALLIED COMMAND 

Under Secretary of War Robert P. Pat¬ 
terson, speaking to the country over the 
radio last Sunday night, urged the im¬ 
mediate adoption of the labor draft bill, 
arguing that it was needed to back our 
fighters to the limit and to shorten the 
war. 

I propose to demostrate here that the 
War Department and the administration, 
in their latest attempt to railroad the 
Nation into compulsory labor service, 
have not come here with clean hands. I 
propose to prove that for more than 8 
months the War Department and the 
administration have had at their dis¬ 
posal a reservoir of combatant man¬ 
power, situated close to the battle fronts, 
comprising hundreds of thousands of 
fighters eager to shorten the war and 
to back our boys to the limit, and that 
this forgotten army of a recognized and 
honorable ally has been waiting in vain 
for even a word of encouragement from 
our War Department and administration. 

Ever since October 28, 1944, General 
Mihailovich, who first raised an army in 
the Balkans to resist and to fight the 
Nazi hordes and who is now in control 
of a large part of his native Serbia, has 
been sending frantic appeals to the Al¬ 
lied commanders and Governments of¬ 
fering to place himself under their su¬ 
preme orders and asking for arms to 
enable him to fight the Germans. Gen¬ 
eral Mihailovich has 80,000 warriors with 
him in the mountains, but is sorely in 
need of modem equipment and ammuni¬ 
tion. It is conservatively estimated that 
he can within a short time mobilize an 
additional quarter of a million men, if 
only we could spare for him some of the 
lend-lease material we are shipping all 
over the world. 

On November 8.1944, General Mihail¬ 
ovich addressed a formal appeal to Gen¬ 
eral Maitland-Wilson, then Allied com¬ 
mander in the Mediterranean and now 
with the Combined Chiefs of Staff in 
Washington, copies of which went to our 
Government and War Department. 
After giving details of the situation in 
Yugoslavia and after declaring that the 
Russians accept only the cooperation of 
the Communists, General Mihailovich 
stated: 

We have decided, dear General, to forward 
you our following request: (1) To be myeelf, 
together with the entire forces of the Yugo¬ 
slav Army In the country, placed under your 
command and that I may receive from you 
direct orders and directives for action In 
order to bo Included In the general offensive 
scheme of the Anglo-American Aimles which 
shall operate In Yugoslavia. * * • (2) 

For such actions which you v/ould order us 
to execute It would bo n 0 CEFfla.vy thot you 
supply us with ammunition for which we are 
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ixL* great need. Beetdes that, all our unite 
are In great neoeeeltj of equipment, ehoea. 
uttiforae. and food. <3) It would be nec- 
eeaary that you aend to my headquarter* and 
to all my oommanding olBoera In the field 
yoiur military mlfalone. In order to coordi¬ 
nate our aotlona according to your plane. 
(4) Xt to of the utmoet importance and 
urgency that by your authority and orders 
the Oommunlite be presented from attack¬ 
ing our uiJte and from murdering the inno- 
cMit population. * * * I beg you to give 
me your reply most urgently. 

GteKlSAL BAihaxlovxch. 

INSTSiU) or HCLPmO TBX cuxtnuu ws hslfso 

TITO, tub bat AMD XULBB OF HO OWN 

PBOPLB 

No answer was ever received by Mihail¬ 
ovich or his authorized representatives 
abroad to this appeal and offer of serv¬ 
ices. Since then repeated representa¬ 
tions have been made by Yugoslav offi¬ 
cials in Washington, and further des¬ 
perate pleas fr(»n Mihailovich have been 
conveyed to our Government. All of 
these have gone unanswered. There, in 
the middle of the Balkans, within each 
reach of the Mediterranean, stands a 
forgotten army of veteran and loyal 
Allied soldiers who cry for an opportunity 
to shorten the war and to liberate their 
country from terrorists and invaders, and 
their cry remains a voice in the wilder¬ 
ness. 

How loyal to the cause of the Allies 
and how true in their friendship for 
America are these soldiers of General 
Mih8.ilovich has been revealed to the 
people of this country only the other day. 
On Wednesday. January 31. most of the 
leading newspapers of the Nation pub¬ 
lished an official United States Army 
Air Forces photograph, showing three 
American airmen forced down in Mihail¬ 
ovich territory, wearing blankets given 
them by his Chetniks who aided them in 
making good their escape. The three 
Americans were Lt. Carl H. Voss, of Phil¬ 
adelphia; Sgt. Harold Sykes, of Slelton. 
N. J.; and Sgt. Fred A. Dodge, of West- 
point. Pa. 

Now it can be told that nearly 500 
American airmen, who had been forced 
down earlier in the war on hazardous 
missions against the Rumanian oil fields 
of Plcestl which the (Soviets seem to have 
appropriated, were rescued by Chetniks 
and enabled by them to be repatriated in 
recent months. Without exception these 
500 Americans bear unanimous testi¬ 
mony. from their first-hand experience, 
to the unflagging losralty of the Mihail¬ 
ovich forces to the Allied cause. 

Tbe people eacrtflced and wont without 
food eo we could liva— 

Deelared Sgt. Leon W. Carver, accord¬ 
ing to the Salt Lake City Deseret News, 
upon his return home after spending 17 
months within the Mihailovich country. 

When we hit tbe ground, which was In 
Swhia. we were picked up by the Chetnlka— 

Reported another airman. Staff Sgt. 
Douglas Poland. Jr., to the Seattle Dally 
Times. Sergeant Poland came down 
with his left leg riddled with bullet 
wounds. 

The' wounded were separated from the 
others— 

His account continues— 
and we were taken to a Ohetnlk iioapltal up 
in the teUr where 1 stayed for 38 days. We 


never saw the other members of tbe erew 
after we were separated. I heard later that 
my pilot. First Lt. Charles L. Sevenson. whose 
home is In Snohomish, to safe, and hla wife 
expects him to return home. 

Among the hundreds of eyewitnesses, 
all American heroes of the air. coming 
from different parts of our country, who 
have had direct contact with what I have 
called the forgotten army of General 
Mihailovich, perhaps Lt. John N. Scroggs. 
of Kansas City, has voiced their senti¬ 
ments beat. 

Those of us who know the real circum¬ 
stances In Serbia— 

Writes Lieutenant Scroggs— 
are enraged at the unfair attacks against the 
Chetniks and their leaders. If only someone 
could open the poor blind eyes of the spoiled 
American public, a wonderful group of peo¬ 
ple might receive their due recognition. 
Unfortunately, those of us who lived with 
these people are few and far between, but 
believe you me, never will we forget bow 
the men and* women of Serbia unquestion- 
Ingly risked their very lives for us, fed us, 
clothed us. and gave us shelter when they 
themselves were ill-clad, cold, and hungry. 
* • • I vowed to myself that If I could 

ever possibly repay those people for all 
they had done for me 1 wouldn’t hesi¬ 
tate to do so. I suffer with them in their 
present plight and in the injustice ren¬ 
dered to them by the American press as well 
as the American and British Governments. 

There is no blinking at the fact that a 
state of civil war exists in Yugoslavia. 
That gallant land which was the first in 
southeastern Europe to challenge the 
monstrous power of Hitler’s war ma¬ 
chine is now torn in two camps. There 
is the Communist domain, mled over by 
Tito, who has Just refused the request of 
the British and American Governments 
to allow British and American corre¬ 
spondents to see for themselves what 
he and his people stand for. 

Above all, we owe it to the American 
people to let them know what the 500 
American airmen have found out. what 
has long been known but burled in cer¬ 
tain higb bureaus in Washington, name¬ 
ly, that in southern Europe there stands 
ready an army of over 500.000 men, eager 
to Join the flight against the common 
enemy and to shorten the war, if only 
we would give them guns and ammuni¬ 
tion and perhaps some food rations. 
And let us remember that this forgotten 
army is fighting not for communtom. 
but for self-government and for free¬ 
dom. 

BAOXO SIGNAL LEADS TO RESCUX Of 250 BTBANDBD 
ALLIED rLlXRS 

Rosex, February 16.—A mystsry radio mos- 
BSge, picked up and recorded by RAF radio 
operators in Italy, led to tbe rescue recently 
of 250 Allied airmen, mostly American, who 
had bailed out over the Balkans. 

One afternoon an operator attached to an 
RAF heavy bomber wing received a call sign 
which be could not identify. Fbr 8 hours he 
struggled with signsto. trytag to determine 
the location of the eaUetr, 

The next day the myststy etatlon called 
again and the sender used u commercial 
rather than a service procedure. RAF oper¬ 
ators suspected that the mystertous calls 
came from Yugoslavia. 

Gradually a proeedure mm worked out. 
The mystery ststion ttoed Ingenious phrases, 
there was no code, which ware at first un- 
telligihle. Translation of the massages in¬ 
dicated that a large number of Americans. 


some of whom were sick, were stranded in 
TugoSlsvla. They were awaiting rescue anx¬ 
iously. for enemy troops were not far distant. 

The Balkan air force dropped a parachutist 
at a spot indicated by the unknown wireless 
operator. Full arrangements were soon com¬ 
pleted and the airmen congregated at a 
4 Beoret airfield. There they were all picked 
up and brought back to their bases. 

LBTTSaS TO THE SOnOK—CBEDIT WHERE DUS 

In the Post of February 20 you published 
a story about a mystery radio message picked 
up by RAF radio operators in Italy, which led 
to the rescue of 250 Allied airmen, mostly 
Americans, who had bailed out over the 
Balkans. 

Now that there seems to be no reason for 
keeping this matter secret, I should like to 
bring to light the full story of the action 
which led to the rescue of more than 630 
American airmen, plus scores of British and 
other Allied airmen from Yugoslavia. 

In the course of tbe year 1944, when the 
Allied Air Force from Italy launched heavy 
bombardment operations over the Balkans 
and Central Bur^e, many of the Allied and 
especially American airmen, while reluming 
to their bases, were forced to ball out from 
their damaged shlpe in the territory which 
was under tbe control of the army of General 
Mihailovich. General Mihailovich's men 
wore given strict orders that whenever Allied 
airmen were forced down over their territory, 
those detachments which were close by must 
go at once to their rescue, and bring them to 
his headquarters for further evacuation. In 
several instances these rescues were effected 
only after severe fighting with the Bulgarian 
and German troopa of occupation. 

Almost daily report came from General 
Mihailovich giving the names of the rescued 
Allied aviators with their serial numbers and 
the number of the plane assigned to each of 
them, BO that the American authorities were 
promptly and fully informed about many of 
their airmen who had been missing in action. 
I have In my possession many touching let¬ 
ters which I received from the fomiUes of 
these airmen, expressing their gratitude and 
telling of the great comfort that this infor¬ 
mation was to them. 

By the middle of this summer the number 
of airmen gathered around Mihailovich’s 
headquarters amounted to several hundred, 
and the problem for the general wfis how to 
return them safely back to their respective 
units in Italy. Aa it was practically impos¬ 
sible to reach the seacoast through the occu¬ 
pied country. General Mihailovich’s men built 
an airfield in southwestern Serbia, near the 

village of Pr-, on which* the American 

planes could land in order to evacuate their 
comrades. With no bulldozers and modern 
equipment at their disposal. Mihailovich’s 
men built this airfield by the use of their 
bare hands and what primitive equipment 
they possessed. 

On July 17 I was informed by General 
Mihailovich that the airfield was completed 
and that they were ready to receive the Amer¬ 
ican transport planes. Ho stated (hat his 
army would take full protection of the land¬ 
ing and evacuation operations. The next day 
I conveyed this Information to the proper 
authorities in Washington, who in turn made 
the further necessary arrangements with 
General Mihailovich. In one single day, cn 
August 10,17 American Liberators landed on 
Mihailovich’s airfield and evacuated the first 
group of 254 airmen. Further evacuation 
continued, until all were brought safely 
home. 

Even this action did not prevent a con¬ 
tinuation of slanderous accusations against 
General Mihailovich, and I am not aware what 
recognition was given him lor this contribu¬ 
tion to the Allied cause. Probably the gen- 
9 rt^ did not expect any recognition, becau?e 
he felt that he was merely carrying out his 
duties as an ally. Nevertheless, today, when 
the story of this rescue is disclosed, credit 
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Bhould be given to tboie who deiem it and 
should not be presented as an anonymous 
action which occurred somewhere in the 
Balkans. 

CONSTAMTIN FomOBt 
Former Amtaeeador of Yugoslavia, 

Washington, February 20. 

The betrayal of the decent Yugoslavs, 
who helped the Allies, will go down in his¬ 
tory as a blot on civilization. To think 
that the United States of America and 
Britain double-crossed these gallant peo¬ 
ple for a traitor like Tito is almost unbe¬ 
lievable. Is it any wonder that decent 
people the world over are losing respect 
for the United States of America and 
Britain? 

THK YUGOSLAV NATIONAL MOVEMENT XmOlR THE 
LEADEBSHIP OF GENERAL MIHAILOVICH 

The national movement of the Min¬ 
ister of War, General Mihailovich, has 
gathered around it the entire Serbian 
population, the greater part of the Slo¬ 
venian population and. lately, Croats 
have begun to Join it also. General 
Mihailovich has organized the Yugoslav 
Army as the fighting element of this 
movement, and as the political element 
for aiding the fighting organizations of 
the Yugoslav Army General Mihailovich 
has formed the following: 

First. The Central National Commit¬ 
tee composed of Serbs from all parts of 
the country and Slovenes. 

Second. The Slovenian Union, a na¬ 
tional committee in Slovenia. In which 
are gathered all parties except the Com¬ 
munist Party, with the aim of aiding the 
units of the Yugoslav Army in Slovenia. 

Third. The Mohammedan Revolution¬ 
ary Military Organization headed by the 
most prominent Mohammedans, with the 
aim of aiding the imits of the Yugoslav 
Army in Bosnia. 

Fourth. Through delegates in Split, he 
maintained contact with the party of 
Dr. Machek in Croatia. 

Aside from these purely national polit¬ 
ical organizations whose main aim is to 
aid the Yugoslav Army in the struggle 
for the liberation of Serbs, Croats, and 
Slovenes, the War Minister, General 
Mihailovich,, maintained contact with 
the Bulgarian, Albanian, Rumanian, and 
Greek guerrillas. 

Accordingly, the national movement 
of the Minister of War, General Mihailo¬ 
vich, is Yugoslav and even Balkan in its 
scope with the one and only aim to fight 
against the Axis Powers, and to aid the 
Allies to the fullest extent and liberate 
Yugoslavia. 

(A) THE YUGOSLAV ARMY 

In the homeland the Yugoslav Army 
enjoyed the special devotion of the popu¬ 
lation. It was the common property of 
the entire nation. It had never l^trayed 
the democratic ideals and common in¬ 
terests of that nation. Therefore, the 
army executed the people's will: it over- 
therw the tripartite pact and returned 
the power to true representatives of the 
people. This time, too, the army re¬ 
mained outside of politics even in such 
a predominantly political act. In the 
homeland the army never mixed in poli¬ 
tics and therefore it enjoyed the un¬ 
divided love of the people. That is why 
the people in the Serbian and Slovenian 


regions have accepted the organization 
of the Yugoslav Army with the greatest 
devotion and deepest trust. Never be¬ 
fore were the Yugoslav Army and the 
people so closely united. 

This undivided confidence in the Army 
and General Mihailovich came into exist¬ 
ence. aside from the great love for the 
Army at all times, because of the man¬ 
ner of operation in the occupied Home¬ 
land and because of the personalities who 
lead this national movement. 

The tasks which General Mihailovich 
set for himself, together with the regular 
active officers of our Army were: To or¬ 
ganize the entire Nation and prepare it 
for an uprising at the moment when it 
could be of the greatest benefit to the 
Allies and the people. It was seen that 
not even the completely armed Yugoslav 
Army in that short-lived war was able 
to oppose the Axis forces because of the 
lack of planes and tanks as well as anti¬ 
tank weapons. After the ruin of Yugo¬ 
slavia, the waging of an open fight would 
have meant a complete physical an¬ 
nihilation of the Serbian population es¬ 
pecially. General Mihailovich with his 
best young regular and reserve officers, 
as well as the entire nation, knew this 
very well. Therefore they set as their 
main task the organization of the peo¬ 
ple for a general uprising of the deci¬ 
sive hour, and for sabotage of communi¬ 
cations with small units. 

At the head of the Yugoslav Army 
came the best and most able sons of 
the nation and the most brave young 
general staff officers and others. These 
capable leaders. In a short time, com¬ 
pleted the organization of entire Serbia 
and went over to the organization of 
Montenegro and eastern Bosnia, taking 
in later Voivodina, Western Bosnia, Dal¬ 
matia, and completely organizing even 
Slovenia. 

In the summer of 1941, the Yugoslav 
Army in Bosnia and Herzegovina entered 
into the fight against the Croat Ustashi 
who had begun a mass killing of the 
Serbian population in those regions. 
This fight has been hard and bloody. 
The Ustashi have killed over 600,000 Ser¬ 
bians. men, women, and children. The 
units of General Mihailovich have suc¬ 
ceeded in saving 400,000 Serbians who 
crossed into Serbia. The fight which 
was begun then against the blood¬ 
thirsty Ustashi is still being continued 
uninterruptedly. 

This fight against the criminal Us¬ 
tashi has made a great impression not 
only in Serbian regions but even as far 
as Dalmatia and Slovenia. The people 
left in mass for the forests and the units 
of the Yugoslav Army, to fight against 
the Ustashi. and for the protection of 
the Serbian population. 

Up until June 22,1941, the Communists 
in Yugoslavia worked against the Yugo¬ 
slav Army and fraternized with the Axis 
Powers. In the war they were the fifth 
column and in the rear they, the same as 
the Croatian Ustashi, stuck the knife 
Into the back of the Yugoslav Army, 
which was attacked from the front by 
the Axis Powers on i!4>ril 4,1941. Only 
the German attack on Russia broke the 
Communists* fraternization with the 


Germans and they entered the fight 
against the Germans and collaborated 
with the Yugoslav Army imder General 
Mihailovich, which had already a solid 
organization in Serbia. 

The Communist partisans wanted im¬ 
mediately to lead the people into an open 
fight against the forces of occupation 
although the people were completely 
barehanded and the fight could not have 
benefited anybody. General Mihailo¬ 
vich, a soldier of high qualities and a 
great patriot, thought that the uprising 
was premature and that, without any 
gain in prospect, it would have brought 
disproportionately great sacrifices. He 
was not able to convince the Communist 
partisans that an open fight could have 
only one result, namely, the annihilation 
of the population. That was the main 
reason why the Communists attacked 
him in November 1941. General Mihail¬ 
ovich, for the purpose of self-defense and 
the salvation of the Serbian people from 
annihilation, was forced to accept the 
fight imposed upon him. 

All the efforts of General Mihailovich, 
the Yugoslav Government in London and 
the British Government, to bring about 
cooperation between the partisans and 
the Yugoslav Army remained without 
success. The partisans, contrary to the 
vital interests of the people, entered Into 
the fight against the Germans without 
any benefit to the Allies. Pmiitive Ger¬ 
man expeditions in Serbia, because of the 
premature uprisings, annihilated 78,000 
Serbians from 16 to 50 years of age. 

-General Mihailovich, with the Yugo¬ 
slav Army, remained on the side of the 
people who rose in mass against the 
Communist partisans led by foreigners 
and adventurers, who had nothing in 
common with the Serbian people. 

Just as the Yugoslav Army fought 
against the Ustashi for the protection 
of the Serbian population, it was forced* 
to take the side of the people in the 
fight the population itself started 
against the Communist partisans in 
order to save themselves from a com¬ 
plete physical annihilation. I shall 
bring out the details of the work of 
the Communist partisans in a separate 
section on partisans. 

After the beginning of the fight 
against all those who endeavored to an¬ 
nihilate the Serbian people, the Yugo¬ 
slav Army strengthened even more the 
people's confidence and the entire Ser¬ 
bian nation may be said to belong to the 
units of the Yugoslav Army. 

GUERRILLA TACTICS OF THE YUGOSLAV ARMY 

The Yugoslav Army did not have 
enough weapons to enter into large-scale 
fights against the forces of occupation. 
Abandoned by the Allies and left to Itself, 
it organized and prepared for the decisive 
moment, doing only sabotage of commu¬ 
nications and protecting the Serbian 
population from the Ustashi, the forces 
of occupation and the partisans. 

Upon the request of the British Middle 
East Supreme Command, the Yugoslav 
Army sabotaged all communications and 
especially on the railroad line Bebprade- 
Nlsh-Salonflca, which was used for the 
transport of supplies to the German 
troops in Africa who had come almost as 
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f«r as Alexandria. The consequence of 
this sabotage was a clean-up of eastern 
and western Serbia and the Novipazar 
Sandxhak by German punitive expedi¬ 
tions. Several thousand inhabitants 
alonf the railroad line and several hun¬ 
dred railroad men were executed, aside 
from the crimes which the punitive ex¬ 
peditions committed in the interior of 
Serbia. General Mihailovich went into 
action and the people did not mind the 
sacrlfioes when they could benefit the 
Allies. 

In the telegram No. 1383 of March 3, 
1943, General Mihailovich reported on 
the work of the Yugoslav Army, as fol¬ 
lows: 

The Yugoslav Army In the homeland Is left 
to Its own resources both in regard to aid In 
planes and to supply in arms. For this reason 
we use special tactics; 

1. We are not able to attack at the same 
time both our Internal and external enemies. 
We are forced to fit our fighting tactics to spe* 
cial circumstances in each individual regrion. 
Yugoslavia is occupied by the Italians, Ger¬ 
mans, the Bulgarians, the Hungarians, and 
the Ustashi along with other Quisling units. 

2. A simultaneous attack against all of 
them would be doomed to failure in advance. 
Aside from hard and bloody defensive bat¬ 
tles we are forced to attack the enemies and 
beat them one by otle. This is the basic 
principle of warfare. 

3. As for the Italian, in August 1942 we 
crushed the Ustashi and the Italian-Moham¬ 
medan Militia in the county of Poche. In 
the beginning of January 1943 we dispersed 
and alomost completely annihUated the 
Itallan-Albanlan Militia which committed 
Climes on our people In the county of BJelo 
Polje. In the beginning of February we 
broke up and, to a large extent, annihilated 
the Ustashi and the Italo-Mohammendan 
Militia in the counties of Chajnlce and 
Plevlje. 

4. In Serbia, sabotage is being done on 
railways and only later will It be possible to 
estimate the contribution to the common 
Allied cause. Units of the Yugoslav Army 
in Serbia are carrying out general civil dis¬ 
obedience which demands numerous sacri- 
fioes and In open fighting we have been de- 
stioying smaller German groups, LJotlch’s 
and Nfidlch's units. 

8. In south Serbia, we have been preparing 
armed attacks on railway communications 
south of 

6. In Bosnia, we are continuing the fight 
against every one of our external and Inter¬ 
nal foes. We have shaken seriously the 
Ustashi ranks In Bosnia. 

7. In Volvodlna, we have continued the 
defense of the people whose suffering, under 
the Germans, the Hungarians, and the 
Ustashi and their terror, is indescribable. 

The people ere healthy and know what 
they want. We are guided by their common 
tense and their infallible Judgment. Ihe 
peo|de are conipletaty on our side in spite of 
propsffanda from aU sMes. 

Ab for the tactics which OentmX 
Mlhafiovloh has been applying In his 
struggle against the forces of occupation, 
it is quite different from the Communist 
tactics. In the telegram No. 1400 of 
March 1043, General Mihailovich 
says: 

Our tactics eonslsts in the following: To 
hold the mountains and from them to carry 
out attacks against the forces of occupation 
and their servahts or egatast important ob¬ 
jectives grouping our untie according to need. 

As soon so the units carry out their tasks, 
they disband and withdraw to their bases. 


When ws held the liberated territory in west-' 
ern Serbia, neither Obetnlk units nor my 
staff remained in the cities. We attempted 
to control the entire national territory, and 
not only certain regions. Because of this, 
in the fail of 1941 and on the eve of the Ger¬ 
man attack on Ravna Oora in Buvobor where 
our units were gathered, I sent them aU to 
their countiee with the task of carrying out 
attacks from the snow-covered mountains 
and completing organization in the counties. 

In this manner the Oermana. with five divi¬ 
sions, carried out their attack against noth¬ 
ing. 

We are not going to open free zones until 
we arc able to defend such zones and to pro¬ 
tect the people from reprisals. But already 
we are in a position to command the entire 
state territory from the mountains. 

ORCUlhXZATIOK OP THE TUGOSX.AV AAMT 

Thanks to Uie expert leadership, 
headed by the Minister of War, Army 
General Draeha Mihailovich, the Yugo¬ 
slav Army represented an extraordinary 
military organization in Yugoslavia, in 
which were gathered the entire Serbian 
nation, the greater part of the Slovenian 
population, and a part of the Croats in 
Dalmatia. 

Regarding the strength of the Yugoslav 
Army, General Mihailovich in his tele¬ 
grams No. 1400 of March 20, 1943, says 
the following: 

Our organization has been carried out 
territorially by counties. Every county gives 
at least one brigade of at least 1.000 men, 
while the counties with a larger population 
give even 2 to 3 brigades. Aside from 
territorial units, of about 338 counties, 180 
counties are under complete military organ¬ 
ization. Taking only the lowest number, 
this represents 180,000 fighters already or¬ 
ganized In operative units. 

In the remaining 168 counties we are work¬ 
ing more on a secret consplratory basis for 
several reasons. These counties are located 
in the provinces of Banat, Bachka, and 
Baranja, where there is a great pressure on 
the part of the Germans and the Hungarians 
and where the conditions of the terrain are 
not favorable; then in Slovenia and in Zagorje 
where there is Machefc's organization with 
which I have already made contact; and 
finally, in Stajer County from where the Ger¬ 
mans have evacuated the Slovenians, and in 
western Bosnia where, up till now, the Com¬ 
munists have been located. 

MIHAILOVlCil'8 RETUBAL TO COLLASORATK WITH 
THE ENEMY 

General Mihailovich has constantly 
refused cooperation with enemies. The 
National Central Committee in its tele¬ 
gram No. 1396 of March 1943 says: 

As soldiers we are giving our word of 
honor: Flist, that we shall remain loyal to 
our Yugoslavia, the Yugoslav Government In 
London, to our allies and to General 
MlhailoTlch, as the only autborlMdl oom- 
mander In the country. Beonnd, we sbail 
organize for the fight against the enemy by 
collecting arms and ammunition and by 
preparing for liberation. Third, ve shall 
light against anyone who. In wh a t e r e i' man¬ 
ner, helps the enemy. 

AH enemy attempts to gain the col¬ 
laboration of Genexml MfbaSlovlch were 
spurned by him. In his teleigiram No. 
1382 of March 2, 19€3, Mihailovich 
stated: 

One of our oomxnandsrt reported on Feb¬ 
ruary 28 the following: **The German com¬ 
mandant in Gomjl Mtnattovie, First Lie\i- 
tenant Xlrueger, wrote m a latter and aaked 
for a meeting undnr the a o n d mens set by 


me regarding the place and security. The 
aim of the meeting was not stated. Please 
instruct me what to do.*’ 

I answered: “I do not approve of, nor do I 
accept any meeting with German com¬ 
mandants.” I replied to him: “As long as 
you are shooting and arresting innocent 
Serbians and as long as you are In our home¬ 
land there can be no negotiations of any 
kind.” 

On March 1, I received from another 
source, through one of my trusted agents, the 
following: 

“The chief of the German Gestapo in Yugo¬ 
slavia asked whether you would be willing 
to receive a special emissary from Hitler for 
a conference. This conference would deal 
mainly with the proposition that you take 
full command in Yugoslavia and that the 
Germans and the Bulgarians evacuate it. 
The only thing asked is free railway com¬ 
munications to the south and to Bulgaria, 
which would be guarded by our troops." 

Not even verifying the authenticity of this 
second offer, 1 sent over the radio the fol¬ 
lowing answer: "Loyal to the common Allied 
cause of the United Nations, I refuse all 
negotiations.” 

Then in the telegram 1399 of March 
10. 1943. General Mihailovich reported: 

The attempts of the enemy to get in con¬ 
tact with mo continue. This time the offer 
came both from the Germans and the Ital¬ 
ians together, asking to get In touch with 
one of my collaborators at least. This at¬ 
tempt I also refused emphatically and I shall 
continue to do so in the future. The con¬ 
stant attempts of the enemy to establish 
contact with me, I am convinced, come from 
a desire to take advantage of the campaign 
which is being waged in the Allied countries 
against the national movement which is 
headed by the Central National Committee. 

I do not exclude the possibility of an in¬ 
trigue on the part of the Germans and the 
Italians directed against the national move¬ 
ment and Its Integrity. Please be careful. 

In connection with the campaign 
which was being waged in the Allied 
press against General Mihailovich to the 
effect that he collaborated with the Ital¬ 
ians, upon the request ol the Royal Yugo¬ 
slav Government, General Mihailovich 
sent the telegram No! 1181 of December 
22, 1942, which says: 

I do not permit any collaboration with the 
Italians. We are exterminating the Ustashi 
wherever we find them. We shall destroy 
everything that Is of the Ustashi mercilessly 
beeauee of the 600,000 Serbians massacred by 
them. At present, the Ustashi are maintain¬ 
ing contact with the Communists. My col¬ 
laborators. Blrcanln and Jevdjevlc, have never 
worked for the Italians and are always ready 
to attack them on my orders, but. for the 
present, my first aim is to annihilate the 
Ustashi and their creation, the Croatia of 
Pavelich. 

Have confidence In us. We shall never do 
anything that could harm the Allied cause. 
Because of the large numbers of the enemy 
we strive to beat one by one. A fight against 
all of them at the same time would be use¬ 
less and unsuccessful. In the course of the 
winter I shall Teach Karlovac and Zagreb wltli 
my units. By annihilating Pavellch’s Croa¬ 
tia I shall strike at the nerve center of our 
greatest enemies, the Germans. 

Then, in the telegram No. 1381 of 
March 1943. Gteneral Mihailovich says: 

It is alMOlittely untrue that Jevdjevlch 
concluiM an w go om ent with the Italians 
toward the end of September 1942. There¬ 
fore he could not have destroyed Croat vil¬ 
lages. vTt is true that, with the gi-eatest dim- 
culty, he Is keeping our people from revenge 
over the Ustashi elements In Herzegovina, 
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Which elemnits supplied the most blood¬ 
thirsty members of the Black Legion and 
who are now being settled in the burned 
ruins of the Serbian homes in Bosanska 
Krajina. 

Incidentally, I wish to mention the fact 
that since August 1942 up to the present day 
the English Major Hudson has been con¬ 
stantly with me. I was with him far from 
the Mostar region. The aim of these low 
lies is clear to me. The Soviet Union is con¬ 
stantly repeating Its solemn decision not to 
meddle In the internal affairs of small na¬ 
tions. but secretly it is doing everything pos¬ 
sible to weaken the national movement and 
to strengthen the bankrupt movement of 
foreign adventures which has been forever 
condemned by the people and through which 
it hopes to attain its aims and at the same 
time appear not to be interfering. 

The truth is that only the Gestapo and 
the Communists have been holding meet¬ 
ings and their united action is raging against 
us. It is interesting that the Soviet Union 
should care so much about the Croats whose 
troops it faces on its own front and that 
the Italian Roman Catholics should aid the 
Orthodax Serbs against the Croat Roman 
Catholics. In our difficult struggle and 
superhuman self-defense it seems that our 
allies are on the side of the enemy while we 
have been left completely to ourselves. Yet 
we remain undaunted and loyal to our allies 
and our national cause, deeply convinced that 
we shall endure until the final victory, be¬ 
cause the entire population is with us. 

This telegram clearly shows that Gen¬ 
eral Mihailovich not only did not colla¬ 
borate with the Italians but refutes all 
accusations that his collaborators were 
destroying Croatian villages. 

The facts which fully corroborate the 
statements of General Mihailovich and 
refute, in a convincing manner, all accu¬ 
sations of his collaboration with the Axis 
Powers are: 

Families of General Mihailovich and 
the majority of his o£Qcers are held as 
hostages by the enemy; 

Execution of Drazha’s followers in Bel¬ 
grade, especially that on Christmas Eve 
and on Catholic Christmas, when 1,400 
men were shot; 

The order and call of General Nedich 
to chase and annihilate by all means 
Drazha’s followers; and the order of the 
commandant of Serbia, General Bader, 
to annihilate by all possible means the 
followers of General Mihailovich. 

The Yugoslav Army under the com¬ 
mand of General Mihailovich In occu¬ 
pied Yugoslavia was fully prepared to 
bring about the uprising of the entire 
Serbian people, the entire Slovenian peo¬ 
ple. and a part of the Croatian people at 
the moment of the landing of the Allies 
in the Balkans. But the Allies double- 
crossed Yugoslavia in favor of Commu¬ 
nist ‘’rat*’—Tito. 

In his telegram No. 1,500 of April 24, 
1043, addressed to the Premier of the 
Royal Government, General Mihailovich 
says: 

All of U8, down to the last man, are impa¬ 
tiently awaiting the day when we shall be 
able to extend our most enthuslaetio oon- 
tributlQiggp victory over our FsKSist and 
Nazi enemies in the greatest and most sin¬ 
cere loyalty to our aUies. 

oowcLU KOM c oKcmnsro thx national movi- 

MSNT OF OINKRAL M2KAZLOVXOR 

First. The national movement of the 
Minister of War, General Mihailovich, 


has gathered around it the entire Serbian 
and Slovenian people, and the nationally 
minded Croats have begun joining it. 
This movement was a Yugoslav move¬ 
ment, and, with regard to contacts main¬ 
tained with the neighboring nations, it 
was a Balkan movement also. 

General Mihailovich should rather be 
called the savior of the Yugoslav state 
idea among the Serbian people than a 
great Serbian. 

Second. The center of the national 
movement was made up of the Serbian 
people, known throughout its entire his¬ 
tory by its democratic sentiments and 
ideals as well as by its great patriotism 
and love for the homeland and freedom. 
The entire movement was democratic, 
with the aim of restoring Yugoslavia on 
the basis of broadest democracy headed 
by the Karageorgevich dynasty. 

General Mihailovich is at the head of 
this movement, which is national, demo¬ 
cratic, and dynastic. 

Third. The Yugoslav Army in the 
homeland represents an organized force 
of over 200,000 fighters led by a most ca¬ 
pable staff of young oflacers. This army 
alone was capable of bringing about an 
uprising of the entire population, of unit¬ 
ing the entire resistance, and of seriously 
aiding our allies when they landed in the 
Balkans. Only the Yugoslav Army under 
General Mihailovich was capable of at¬ 
tracting also a large part of nationally 
minded Croats who are now in the Pave- 
lich’s home-guard units. 

These are the gallant soldiers of free¬ 
dom who were double-crossed by the 
United States of America and Britain for 
a worthless rat—Tito—who was killing 
his own people to make Yugoslavia safe 
for communism. 

OrNCRAL MIHAILOVICH’S PART IN ALLIED VICTORY 
IN AFRICA 

By disrupting communications and 
supply lines In the Balkans at a time 
when the late Marshal Erwin Rommel 
and the Afrlka Korps were marching on 
Alexandria, the Nile, and Suez, the sol¬ 
diers of General Mihailovich and the Ser¬ 
bian people gave conclusive proof of their 
loyalty to the allied cause. They had al¬ 
ready shown their colors on March 27, 
1941, when they entered the war against 
Germany on the side of Great Britain 
which, at that time, stood alone. 

Serbian efforts in the African cam¬ 
paign were recognized by Adolf Hitler 
when in his New Year’s speech of 1943, he 
said the war in Africa was lost because 
communications with Africa were sev¬ 
ered by sabotage in Italy and the Bal¬ 
kans. 

As soon as Rommel launched his offen¬ 
sive on Tobruk, General Mihailovicb, not 
waiting for orders from the English com¬ 
mand In the Near East nor from the 
Royal Yugoslav Government, com¬ 
manded Chetnlk units to attack the com¬ 
munication lines because at that time 
German war material for Africa was be¬ 
ing shipped on the Belgrade-Salonika 
railway. On all sides railroad lines were 
blown up, bridges were demolished, rail¬ 
way yards were destroyed, transporta¬ 
tion convoys and German farrisont were 
attacked with the aim of creating as 


much confusion as possible in the enemy 
rear and on their communication lines. 

General Mihailovich knew what the 
loss of Africa would mean to Yugoslavia, 
too, and therefore, without considera¬ 
tion for the great and bloody sacrifices 
and the terrible reprisals sure to come on 
the civilian population, he attacked ene¬ 
my positions. Because of this action, 
the enemy was forced to retain 40 divi¬ 
sions in Yugoslavia. Had they been 
available to Rommel before Alexandria, 
the Gei-mans would have determined the 
African campaign to the disadvantage of 
the Allies. 

EFFORTS RECOGNIZED 

Recognizing the value of General Mi¬ 
hailovich’s initiative and the great suf¬ 
ferings that the Serbian people had en¬ 
dured, Admiral Sir Henry Hardwood, 
commander of the Mediterranean Fleet; 
Gen. Claude Auchinleck, commander of 
British troops in the Near East, and Mar¬ 
shal Tedder, Commandant of the Air 
Forces in the Near East, sent the follow¬ 
ing telegram to General Mihailovich on 
August 16, 1942: 

with admiration wc are following your di¬ 
rected operatlona, which are of Inestimable 
value to our Allied cause. 

During the battle in Yugoslavia, Gen¬ 
eral Mihailovich sent the following tele¬ 
gram on September 4. 1942, to the su¬ 
preme commander. King Peter: 

The Yugoslav Army, faithful to Its glori¬ 
ous traditions, is lighting under the most 
difficult conditions for the liberty of its 
people under the command of your majesty. 
Our army will bravely and decisively perse¬ 
vere, together with the United Nations, In 
this bloody battle until final victory and the 
liberation of our homeland. 

With such morale and such enthusi¬ 
asm, the Chetnik units of the Yugoslav 
Army continued to fight in Yugoslavia, 
thereby aiding the Allies in Africa. The 
Germans brought in new divisions, they 
stirred the Bulgarians, Hungarians, and 
the Ustashi together with the Parti¬ 
sans—into battle against the Yugoslav 
Army and the Serbian people who com¬ 
pletely comprehended the difficult situ¬ 
ation of the Allies at Alexandria. In this 
difficult struggle—^tattered, hungry, 
barefooted, and without sufficient arms 
and ammunition—^the best officers were 
killed, the civilian population fell en 
masse under enemy machine guns, hun¬ 
dreds of villages were demolished, but 
the bloody and difficult struggle was pro¬ 
longed with the same fierceness, for 
Rommel was near Alexandria. 

On September 20, 1942, the Premier 
of the Royal Yugoslav Government Is¬ 
sued the following order to General 
Mihailovich; 

The British Government advised that Gen¬ 
eral Alexander sent you instructions for the 
carrying out of attacks on communication 
lines in Yugoslavia. The enemy communi¬ 
cation lines are extremely overburdened and 
with continuous attacks you could do our 
allies a new favor. 

Because of the civilian disobedience In 
Serbia, southern Serbia. Voyvodina, 
Montenegro, Bosnia, Hercegovina, and 
southern Dalmatia, ordered by General 
BAihallovich to Incite disorder among 
the occupational army and as much con¬ 
fusion as possible, the President of the 
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•o*caUed Serbian Ckivernment, Milan 
He6ich, issued the following order in the 
Belgrade newspaper Novo Vreme of Jan¬ 
uary 3» 1948: 

ORMn HO. a or tbs nsaxmifT or tbs council 

or BZNxsTsas 

Some kind of a oommaod anny in the 
homeland began on September 0, 104a. to 
give orders throughout Serbia to the mayors 
of towns to leave their posts and go to the 
mountains, and to all others to refuse to ac¬ 
cept the abandoned posts recommending dis¬ 
obedience to our Serbians as well as to the oc¬ 
cupational authorities. 

The command of the Yugoslav Army in 
the homeland is nothing but a small band 
of outlaws and desperadoes who. like blood¬ 
thirsty Communists and often together with 
them, endeavor to defame completely the 
Serbian people by means of blunders and 
ordinary acts of sabotage unworthy of offi¬ 
cers and honest men. 

To this handful of wretched non-Serbs, 
servants of cursed London and Moscow, I say: 
Keep your hands to yourselves, lunatics, and 
1 order aU Government and local authorities 
in the country, to persecute and annihilate 
this band by all means, thus carrying out 
their duty to the Serbian people and the 
homeland. 

Presidxnt or the Council of Ministers. 

Following this German order signed by 
Milan Nedich, General Bader issued an¬ 
other order that all mayors and sheriffs 
of towns must remain at their posts. He 
proclaimed: 

That for every sheriff killed a hundred 
Serbs will be executed and for every mayor, 
10 Serbs; for every military objective de¬ 
stroyed a hundifd Serbs will be executed. 

Many mayors were brought into Bel¬ 
grade and shot because they did not wish 
to remain further at their posts. 
axiMAN msuxs proclamation 

As the order issued by Milan Nedich 
was not obeyed, the Commandant of 
SerUa, General Bader, announced the 
following order in the Belgrade news¬ 
paper, Novo Vreme. of January 19,1943: 

A small group of rebels under the leader¬ 
ship of the former Col. DraZha Mihailovich 
is fighting against the legal Serbian Govern¬ 
ment of the Prime Minister, General Nedich. 
These rebels consider themselves regulars 
of the Yugoslav Army and are inspired by a 
criminal thirst for glory. They are trying 
to oontinue a state of war between the Ger¬ 
man and Serbian nations, which ceased to 
exist on April 17. 1941, with the signing of 
the armistice. According to the articles of 
the International War Agreement recognized 
by the Hague Conference they are no longer 
considered regular soldiers, and thereby fall 
under the war laws. 

The activities of these ambitious and blind 
fanatics, who in their criminal thoughtleae- 
nesB will not take into consideration reality, 
constantly demand new and heavy sacrifices 
of the whole Serbian nation. 

X call upon aU the Serbs to cooperate In 
destroying this nest of troublemakers. Who¬ 
ever falls to assist In the persecution of 
these rebels within the limits of his power 
and is in the position to do so, becomes 
thereby their accomplice and falls under the 
Jurisdiction of the war law. 

Serbs, preserve peace and order. 

OXNIRAL Bauer. 

Commandant oj Serbia, 

■LOODT MPMALS START 

What thd Serbian people endured dur¬ 
ing this period of Rommel’s offensive 
agMnot Alexandria is diflleult to describe. 


The entire year of 1942 will remain as 
the bloodiest year in ^Serbian history* 
The Germans stirred the Bulgarians, the 
Hungarians, the Albanians, the Ustashi, 
and the partisans to fight against the 
Seibian people. They all endeavored by 
severe reprisals against the innocent in¬ 
habitants, to stop General Mihailovich’s 
action. *1116 Serbian people bravely en¬ 
dured all the suffering and thereby made 
a sacrifice of great value to the Allies. 

VICTORT IN AFRICA 

The actions of the Chetnik units of the 
Yugoslav Army—carried on under orders 
of the British Supreme Command in the 
Near East, and of the Royal Yugoslav 
Government In London—as well as the 
enormous sacrifices which the Serbian 
people suffered, enabled the Allies to win 
the Battle of El Alamein. Not only Suez 
and the Nile but all of Africa was saved. 

On November 11,1942, pursuant to the 
victory over Rommel at El Alamein, Gen¬ 
eral Mihailovich sent the following tele¬ 
gram to the British Supreme Command 
in the Near East: 

To Admiral Hardwood. General Alexander, 
and Marshal Tedder. For the Yugoslav Army 
and myself I sincerely congratulate you on 
the victory of the Navy. Army, and Air Force 
under your commands in the Near East. The 
complete victory which you brought about 
by destroying the Joint German and Italian 
forces means the beginning of one of the 
most glorious periods in history. The Yugo¬ 
slav Army of King Peter II is enraptured with 
this victory and follows your every move with 
intense Interest, awaiting in the further de¬ 
velopment, the moment for Its full and im¬ 
molated endeavor for final victory. 

The Chief of the British Imperial Gen¬ 
eral Staff, pursuant to Yugoslavia’s Unity 
Day. December 1,1942, sent the following 
greeting to the War Minister and the 
Chief of Staff of the Supreme Command 
of King Peter II to Army Gen. Dragoljub 
M. Mihailovich: 

In the name of the British Imperial General 
Staff. I cannot let the twenty-fourth anni¬ 
versary of the unification of the Serbs, CroatP, 
and Slovenes into one kingdom, pass with¬ 
out expressing my felicitation for the wonder¬ 
ful undertaking of the Yugoslav Army. I 
am not thinking only of the forces which 
have Joined the ranks of our Army in the 
Near Bast in the triumphant hour, but also 
of your tmdefeatable Chetniks under your 
command, who are fighting night and day 
under the most difficult war conditions. X 
am convinced, your excellency, that the day 
wUl soon come when all ydur forces wUl be 
able to be united in a free and victorious 
Yugoslavia; the day when the enemy, against 
whom we are Jointly fighting, shoulder to 
shoulder, will be crushed forever. 

SHOWS VALUE OF AIO 

This greeting is the best proof of how 
much the British people and the British 
military leaders valued the emteavors of 
the Chetnik units of the Yugoslav Army. 

King Peter, in his speecih of t>ecember 
1 on the liondon radio, gave fun recogni¬ 
tion to General Mlhallovieh and his 
fighters. He said: 

fiXy War Minister, Gen. OnuBha Mihailovich, 
your pride and mine, with hja nyirtme com¬ 
mand. represents, before Mw wend today and 
before history tomomrir, the nii^lene around 
which our entire pecq^le aesimble with¬ 

out regard to ideoloties wMoh hthelHtoe might 
segregate them. Xt Is to the latmet of us 


all. especially to you there who are bloody 
and wounded, that the possibility of further 
confusion be erased with the greatest pos¬ 
sible speed and with as few hardships as 
possible. 

Lastly, on January 25. General Mihail¬ 
ovich sent the following telegram: 

TO Great Britain's commanders in the Near 
East, Admiral Hardwood, General Alexander, 
and Marshal Tedder: Under the forceful at¬ 
tacks of the three branches of the armed 
forces of Great Britain, the last action cf 
the so-called Italian Empire has disappeared. 
The Yugoslav Army in the homeland fol¬ 
lowed with admiration the course and speed 
of these operations. This gives it hope and 
a firm belief that the Allied forces in the 
Middle East and in northern Africa will not 
be held up long before Tunis and that It will 
soon continue Its victorious march on Europe 
in connection with the great embracing 
Allied offensive. The Yugoslav Army in the 
homeland wlU once again show the entire 
world who the Yugoslavs are and how they 
know how to fight for liberty. To Great 
Britain's commanders In the Near East, pur¬ 
suant to this great victory, from our moun¬ 
tains, the Yugoslav Army and 1 send greet¬ 
ings and Blncerest congratulations for this 
great triumph. 

Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower, the su¬ 
preme commander of the Allied forces 
in north Africa, gave recognition to the 
fighting of the Chetnik units of the 
Yugoslav Army in the following tele¬ 
gram: 

The American Armed Forces in Europe and 
Africa greet their brothers in arms, the emi¬ 
nent and gallant military units under your 
resolute command. These brave men who 
Joined your ranks in their birthplaces in 
order to expel the enemy from your home¬ 
land are fighting with complete devotion and 
sacrifice for the mutual cause of the United 
Nations. May this struggle bring them com¬ 
plete success. 

Eisenhower. 

At the time wlien the Ustashi-Partisan 
campaign endeavored to present General 
Mihailovich and the Yugoslav Army as 
collaborators with the Axis he and his 
immortal fighters received recognition, 
not only from King Peter II tfUt also from 
all the Allied commanders with whom 
General Mihailovich cooperated and 
whose orders he carried out. 

DE GAULLE SENDS DECORATION 

By way of recognition for these heroic 
struggles in Yugoslavia at the moment 
that French North Africa was being lib¬ 
erated, General Charles De GauUe deco¬ 
rated Genera] Mihailovich with the Croix 
de Guerre with red palm. On this occa¬ 
sion General De Gaulle issued the follow¬ 
ing proclamation of praise to all the 
forces of the Fighting French on land, 
on sea, and in the air: 

Th« legendary hero, the symbol of the 
purest patriotism and the highest Yugoslav 
military virtues, this general never ceased 
fighting on the soil of his occupied homeland. 
With thanks to the aid which the Yugoslav 
patriots are giving him, he unceasingly 
fought against the occiipatioDal army, pre¬ 
paring in this way the final charge which 
will bring about the liberation of his home¬ 
land and the entire world, fighting shoulder 
to shoulder with those who never recognized 
that a great country could succumb to a 
brutal conqueror. 

This proclamation of praise carries Uie 
decoM-tion of the Croix de Guerre with palm 
leaf. 

CHAiLaa Dx Gaullx. 
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Kins Peter, In this period of heavy 
and bloody fighting of the Chetnih units 
of the Yugoslav Army, decorated more 
than 500 officers and soldiers with the 
Karageorge Star with Swords. Ninety- 
five percent of these men fell on the field 
of glory. 

THE COMMUNIST PABTXSAN MOVEMENT UNDER 
THE LBADBR8K1P OF JOSXP BROS-TXTO 

Compare the leadership of Mihailovich 
and his men with traitor Tito and his 
killing Communists. The movement of 
the Communist partisans In Yugoslavia 
under Tito represents a collection of not 
only Communists in Yugoslavia but also 
Communists from the Balkans and other 
regions of Europe. Until the attack of 
Germany against Russia in June 22.1941. 
the Communists in Yugoslavia were the 
best friends with the forces of occupa¬ 
tion and collaborated with them, be¬ 
cause the Soviet Russia was friendly with 
Germany. Aside from the treachery of 
the Croatian Ustashi, in the course of 
the war. the Communists, with their ac¬ 
tivities, stabbed in the back the Yugo¬ 
slav Army which had come to grips with 
the Axis Powers on April 6. 1941. 

partisan tactics ABE CATASTROPHIC FOB THE 
PEOPLE 

Just how little the Communist parti¬ 
sans cared for the national interests of 
the Serbian people can be seen from the 
consequences of the premature uprising 
into which the Communists pushed the 
people. The national committee has 
clearly pointed out the consequences of 
the German punitive expedition in Ser¬ 
bia during which 78,000 Serbians were 
killed in 1941. 

In their flight from the Blhac Republic 
the Communists forced the entire popu¬ 
lation to flee with them before the Ger¬ 
mans and the Ustashi. in order to pro¬ 
tect the Communists from the attack. 
Because of this Communist terror, masses 
of people arc fleeing from Mihac toward 
Glamoc. As soon as the Germans ap¬ 
proach, tht Communists abandon these 
unprotected masses and leave them to 
the mercy of the Germans and the 
Ustashi, who massacre them mercilessly. 

Those who succeeded in e.scaping, died 
of cold in the snow and ice. Between 
Drvar and Glamoc. there were over 600 
frozen bodies of women and children. 
All this is more than horrible. That is 
the fight whicxi the Communists waged, 
a fight which was directed by foreign 
propaganda with the aim of systemati¬ 
cally annihilating the nation. 

In the cou} se of two and a half years 
the Communist partisans have killed a 
large number of General Mihailovich’s 
officers and the best nationalists and men 
in the Serbian population. Their only 
aim has been to leave the Serbian nation 
leaderless by killing off the prominent 
men. 

The Serbian people have bitterly ex¬ 
perienced the partisan ’’democratic’* 
methods. Up till now the partisans 
have shown their *’democratic” methods 
only in the merciless fight for power, 
and the bloodthirsty killing of the Ser¬ 
bians and even the helpless and Innocent 
old men and women in villages. Thou¬ 
sands of graves of the most prominent 
men. burned schools, desecrated 


churches and monasteries and plundered 
and burned homes in Serbia, Monte¬ 
negro, and now in Bosanska Krajina, 
Lika, and Kordun are the best proof of 
their conception of democracy. 

It is significant that they applied all 
these ’’democratic” methods only in 
Serbian regions, in Serbia and Monte¬ 
negro, as if the people in these regions 
did not have enough of the bloodthirsti¬ 
ness of the forces of occupation, and in 
Bosanska Krajina, in order to annihi¬ 
late a few Serbians who escaped the 
Ustashi knives. In that regard Tito only 
complimented both the forces of occupa¬ 
tion and Pavelich. • 

In Montenegro ’’the partisan army of 
liberation” killed hardly 200 men. non¬ 
commissioned officers, and officers. The 
Italians showed a much larger number 
in order to prove that their presence in 
the Balkans was needed and thus to avoid 
going to the eastern front. But the par¬ 
tisan army has made devastation among 
the people, on the other hand. It has 
killed cowardly over 2,000 men. mostly 
farmers, householders, and, in only three 
counties, about 40 women. 

In western Bosnia, where there are 
some Croats and Mohammedans, only 
Serbians were killed. In Kljuc, only the 
Serbian part of the town was burned, 
and in Jajco were burned the buildings 
of the Institute of Hygiene, the Parish 
home, the Sokol home, and the Serbian 
bank, while not one Ustashi home, 
either Croat of Mohammedan, was even 
touched. In the Serbian counties, 
Bosanskl Petrovac, Glamoc, Grahovo, 
and so forth, the homes were burned, the 
cattle destroyed and the partisans, in 
flight, drove the people with them. On 
the road between Drvar and Glamoc, 500 
frozen women and children were left. 
The graves, strewn along their way, will 
be an eternal momento of the partisan 
rule in these regions. 

These bloodthirsty killers of the Ser¬ 
bian people should not dare even to men¬ 
tion the word democracy, for they are 
the same people who at the beginning of 
the war, in Kragujevac, while the enemy 
was entering the city, shot into the backs 
of Yugoslav officers. They are those 
who, in the entire country, persuaded 
the soldiers to kill their officers and to 
throw away their arms. They are those 
who. during the siege of Blraljevo and 
Valjevo, gathered their units in order to 
take with their aid the power by force 
in the regions which Drazha’s men had 
liberate^, and they left Drazha’s units 
to fight alone against the Germans. 
They are those who killed Drazha’s offi¬ 
cers and messengers while Drazha fought 
the forces of occupation. They are 
those who in Uzice, their first republic, 
caused by their criminal inability a hor¬ 
rible catastrophe in the treasury of the 
national bank, where they placed shel¬ 
ters from the German i^anes for the 
people, and the work shop for the dis¬ 
mounting of shrapnel which caused an 
explosion and over 600 men, women, and 
children, hidden from German air at¬ 
tacks were killed so that human bodies 
fell all over the town. On the first day 
after the catastrophe, over 870 coffins 
into which were plMd pieces of the 
dead victims, were sadly and silently es¬ 


corted by thousands of mothers, sisters, 
fathers, brothers, husbands, and wives 
dressed in black. No one dared to cry 
for that would have been an Insult to 
the prestige of the regime of bloody Tito, 
who in this manner made the Serbian 
people unhappy wherever he passed. 
The Communists were those who having 
run away from Uzice with the treasury 
of the National Bank, formed another 
republic at Zabljak and during their 
short-lived terror rule they made out of 
Montenegro a black grave. 

Tito—the rat-traitor, like the occu¬ 
pational forces of the Germans and the 
Italians undertook everything to divide 
the Serbian people and make them 
quarrel, building up on one side the 
Serbians, on the other the Montene¬ 
grins, on the third the Macedonians, on 
the fourth the Mohammedans, and so 
forth, all like separate nations. Were 
not the Communists those who, like 
the forces of occupation of the Germans 
and the Italians, specially searched for 
and selected Serbian nationalists and 
intellectuals and killed them off in order 
to leave the people without leadership. 
It is no wonder that today so many Com¬ 
munists in Serbia entered the service of 
the German Gestapo to denounce and 
kill Drazha’s men and in Montenegro 
the Communists joined the Montenegrin 
Usurers, the most miserable Italian 
servants. 

Should then these same rats carry out 
the national rebirth and introduce de¬ 
mocracy? They have no right to speak 
about democracy; neither they nor any¬ 
one else in their name. They have no 
right to call anyone reactionary, and 
least of all, the national movement of 
Drazha Mihailovich, around which is 
gathered the entire Serbian nation, 
which has found through General Mi¬ 
hailovich, after 20 years of wandering 
and suffering, its road again to which its 
national genius has lead it. For the 
United States of America and Britain to 
accept a killer like Tito as an ally is 
shameful beyond words. 

PARTISANS KILL ONLY SERBS . 

It is a strange coincidence that Uto, 
the rat, killed only Serbians and he 
burned only Serbian villages. General 
Mihailovich has sent on this a series of 
telegrams. 

No. 739 of October 4,1942; 

Because of the killings which the Commu¬ 
nists perpetrated secretly in the Province of 
Srem. 60 Serbianis were executed. The Oom- 
mimists are Intentionally committing mur¬ 
ders near the Serbian villages in order that 
the innocent Serbian heads should pay for 
them. All this is done according to a plan to 
annihilate the Serbian nation. The Croatian 
authorities seize every opportunity to kill as 
many Serbians as possible. The Communists 
are even worse toward the Serbians. 

No. 1109 of December 11,1942: 

An eyewitness reports that toward the end 
of October the Partisan radio station. Free 
Yugoslavia, in its transmission represented 
as one of their greatest successes the attack 
on Bosnian Orahovo, in which there was sta¬ 
tioned one Italian battalion. But the truth 
is that the partisans attacked a Serbian vil¬ 
lage near Orahovo, set it afire, and killed 200 
persons, among whom were women and chil¬ 
dren. They plundered whatever they could 
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moh In the entire environment, end became 
of tbetr terror S,000 pereona remained home- 
leia and without anything In theee winter 
daya. They inflloted no loaaea upon the 
Italian aoidlera. 

On the burned houaee the Oommunlata had 
written out: **There are the remalna of Dugo 
Folje." Dugo PoUe la the place where earlier 
the Ohetnlky attacked the Uatashl. Among 
the killed partlaans a large number of Ua- 
taahl were found from Janka Puaata with 
tattooed Inalgnla. 

Telegram No. 1111 of December 11, 
1942: 

Crimea almilar to thoee which they perpe¬ 
trated near Orabovo the Oommunlata per¬ 
petrated on the Serblana In the village of 
Proklke, county of Brlnjakl. and the village 
of Llcka Jaeenlca, county of Plaakl, aa well 
aa In the viUagea Qomirje, and Si*paka Mo- 
ravloa. in the county of Moravlckl, and In 
the village of Baduc, county of Ooepic. In 
the vicinity of Oracac, where only Serbians 
live, a large part of the population remained 
homeless and deprived of everything. In the 
village VMlke Poplne. county of Lepac. they 
plundered everything and eet (Ire to 40 houses. 

Telegram No. 1112 of December 11, 
1942: 

If any of the Serblana in the partisan 
ranks objects to the crimes, plunder, and 
burning, the Communiata immediately shoot 
him. Toward the end of November, a par¬ 
tisan. Profeaaor Slnobad. was shot because he 
protested against the burning of Serbian 
villages in the vldnlty of Boaanko Orahovo. 
On November 33, in the village of Klevo, 
county of Vrllka, three Serb partisans were 
shot because they refused to plunder and 
bum Serbian villages. On November 16 the 
Communists took prisoner Chetnik MHorad 
DJuric and skinned him alive; during the 
torture the partisans danced around him. 
Near Grahovo the Communists did not shoot 
the old men but killed them with dull weap¬ 
ons and then massacred them in the Ustashi 
manner. 

Telegram No. 1115 of December 11, 
1942: 

The Communtsta are burning churches and 
schools in all Serbian settlements where 
they come. All this is done according to 
the Ustashi plan to make impossible further 
cultural and educational progress of Ser¬ 
bians. The schools and the churches were 
burned in the Serbian villages: Pidunusa, 
Luznlca, Olavaoe, and Brlog In the county 
of Otocac; Dreznlca and Jasonak In the 
county of Brlnje; Plava Draga, Lioka Jaaenica 
In the county of Piaskl; Oomlrje County of 
Moravlce; Papoca County of GK^lc. Toj^ja 
County of Knin. etc. 

Telegram No. 1483 of April 1943: 

The Oommunlsts are collaborating with 
the Ustashi from whom they receive arms. 
The desire of the UsUshi Is that the Com¬ 
munists as their advance guard and the 
Qermans clear the territory which the Ustashi 
are occupying after the Communists leave it. 
The Communists, therefore, light only In 
Serbian regions and aocordlng to plan are 
ssrsternatlcimy exterminating only the Ser¬ 
bians. This will be easily established after 
the war by the burned remains of our settle¬ 
ments. 

In the Communist ranks, as the Chief of 
staff of one of their units, la the father- 
in-law of Budak. On the bodies of 
tbe Ustashi who fought In Communist ranks, 
tht UstaChl stamp on the hand has been 
found. Tht Communists are even not fight¬ 
ing the Oermans, and they abandon without 
fight tbetr rspubllo vmiob they bad set up, 
after Wbloti they attacked eastern Heaae- 
govtana 


Later Qeneral Mihailovich retpiested 
an Allied commission to witness the 
crimes committed by the partisans.. 
With this object in mind, he sent the fol¬ 
lowing telegrams to tbe Yugoslav Gov¬ 
ernment in London; 

No. 1897 of June 1,1943: 

The Communists and not 1. are to blame 
for the civil war In our country. They are 
the attackers and 1 resist In Justified self- 
defense. In Jiontenegro and Hercegovina 
they have killed. In the most atrocious man¬ 
ner, about 9,030 men and women national¬ 
ists. They have been killing and are still 
killing our beet oAcers and patriots. I have 
sent more than sufficient proof regarding 
this matter and It is not necessary that X 
repeat. The people have already passed judg¬ 
ment on their anions, therefore It is not tor 
me to pass Judgment. 

It Is over a year ago that I requested that 
they be persuaded to cease their destructive 
actiona but I received an answer that all 
attempts have failed. It Is over a year ago 
that 1 requested that an investigation be 
made of tbe communistic atrocities but noth¬ 
ing was done in regard to this. All this is 
evidence of m, endeavors to reconcile the 
mutual struggle. But even In this respect 
I received no support, rather to the contrary, 
via the radio propaganda even greater con¬ 
fusion was created and the civil war was 
intensified. 

No. 1640 of June 11, 1943: 

In the last 10 days 5,000 Serbs have been 
rounded up in eastern Srem. They were 
put Into sealed railway cars and sent to Ger¬ 
many. Beside our units In Srem there are 
also some communistic units who are work¬ 
ing together with the Ustashia on a system¬ 
atic extermination of the Serbs. In these 
communistic units there are no Serbian 
leaders, only Croatian and Hungarian. Their 
activity consists ot the following: During 
the night the Communists carry out smaller 
acts of sabotage on the railways and that 
only near Serbian villages; then the Ustashi 
units attack these villages and shoot the 
Inhabitants and set fire to their property. 
The evident agreement between the Ustsshls 
and tbe Communists for the extermination 
of the Serbs can beat be seen from their 
mutual action In Srem. 

No. 1759 Of July 1, 1943: 

Our commandant from western Bosnia 
reports thst the Communists burned the 
Serbian villages of Savica and Olavlca near 
Olamoeh, First of all they plundered every¬ 
thing and also killed many Serbian peasants. 

No. 1798 of July 7. 1943: 

The Moslems are organising groups under 
the mask of the Communists. They are not 
doing this because of communlstlo ooovlc- 
tlons but because they think that they ean 
exterminate the small remaining number of 
Serbs In Bosnia and Heic'sgovlna In this 
msnner. 

No. 1802 of July 8, 1943: 

Thirty-six Moslem offiows have gone over 
to the Communists. They are leadtag the 
organisation of the MosUans. Their aim Is 
to extermlnate>-under the maak of com¬ 
munism—^the Serbian elementa* This re¬ 
port from the commandant on liajeiviea. 

PASTXSAK COLLABOXATKOir WITH TXS girXBfT 

The Communist putlasaa In Serbia 
with the Qermans and, in Bosnia, with 
the Ustashi maintain oontaeti and are 
fighting together with Oiefama ooeu- 
pation against the national movement of 
Qeneral Mihallovlcli, which can be seen 
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from the following telegrams of General 
MlhaUovich: 

No. 999 of November 21,1942: 

All Communists are released from the 
camps with the aim of preparing the terrain 
for the creation of a European International 
in case of Germany's fall. 

Na 1074 of December 11,1642: 

The Communists whom the former Yugo¬ 
slav reserve Captain Bauman sent to Pozare- 
vae In order to denounce our men receive 
15,000 dinars monthly remuneration. 

No. 1107 of December 11, 1942: 

Recently the Ustashi have begun to col¬ 
laborate greatly with the partisans with the 
aim of annihilating aa many Serbians as 
possible and of finding refuge from the in¬ 
escapable punishment which awaits them 
bscause of their horrible massacres on the 
Serbians. I have many concrete proofs. 

No. 1124 of December 13, 1943: 

The Communists and followers of Ljotlo 
dress In civilian clothes and German uni¬ 
forms, they take with them men, and carry 
away food and cattle. The Germans con¬ 
tinue plundering and searching villages for 
our units. 

No. 1285 of January 22,1943: 

The German, First Lieutenant Bauman, In 
Pozarevac has about 200 Communist agents, 
which were released from the prison. These 
Communists serve by denouncing our col¬ 
laborators in cities and villages. 

Telegram No. 1257 of January 14,1943: 

The Communist leader, Bulsan, In Dal¬ 
matia sent the former county chief in Sinj 
to the Commander of tlie Ustashi to nego¬ 
tiate regarding the common action against 
the Chetnlks. Several Ustashi have already 
joined the Communists. 

Telegram No. 1297 of February 2, 1943; 

Communists in Belgrade have connection 
with the Gestapo through one Bimic, who 
denounces our men in all possible ways. 

Telegram No. 1199 of February 2,1943: 

Ljubomir Zarkovlch, a Communist, re¬ 
ported on January 37 to the Germans in 
Cacak and led Bulgarians and Germans into 
the village of Krstac and Dragacevo. The 
Germans and the Bulgarians shot six men 
and burned alive Millvoje Btojlc from Kistac. 

Telegram No. 1300, of February 2, 
1943: 

On January 27 the Communists in the serv¬ 
ice of the Gestapo brought the Germans and 
the Bulgarians into the village of Jezevica, 
county of Cavak. The Chetnlks retreated 
under fight. The Germans and the Bul¬ 
garians killed the farmers AndrIJa Recevlc, 
Milan Beoevic, and Branko Jasic. They 
burned the houses of Recevlc and Milan Bre- 
tenovlc. 

Telegram No. 1368, of February 25, 
1943: 

Sixty percent of the men in LJotich's ranks 
are Communists. In the county of Pozare- 
vac, Ljotich’s men invited young men to 
join their ranks, and if they did not wish 
that, to join the ranks of the partisans for 
fight against us. 

Telegram No. 1431, of March 21.1943: 

Fkom the most reliable and most certain 
souroe I have received tbe following report: 
*Tlie Oommunlsts have entered into nego¬ 
tiations with the Oermans. In the night of 
March ng to 19 Dr. Milos Markovich, pro¬ 
fessor of technology in Zagreb, arrived in 
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Konjlc as the delegate of the Communist 
staff and continued his trip to Sarajevo." 

PARTISAN PROPAGANDA AGAINST THE WESTERN 
DEMOCRACIES 

The Communist partisans work not 
only against the Yugoslav Army and the 
National Movement of General Mihailo¬ 
vich collaborating closely with the Axis 
Powers, but they openly come out among 
the people also against our allies, the 
Anglo-Saxons. On this matter General 
Mihailovich sent the following tele¬ 
grams: 

No. 1266 of January 17, 1943: 

The Communist radio station Free Yugo¬ 
slavia In Its morning broadcast said the 
following: *Tf an Anglo-American Army 
should land in the Balkans with the aim of 
establishing a pro-Natlonal Yugoslav Govern¬ 
ment in London, the Yugoslav people would 
resist it with force." The Intentions of the 
Communists are clear. Not in the least will 
the radio London propaganda mollify them 
who hate London from the bottom of their 
souls and consider it as the center of the 
greatest capitalism and as as their greatest 
enemy. They have been spreading much 
propaganda in this sense. The British radio 
station will have an opportunity to convince 
itself even more of this sense. I repeat: 
The main aim of the Communists in Jugo¬ 
slavia is the fight against the Serbian Nation 
which wants democracy. 

No. 1359, of February 22, 1943: 

A commander from Slovenia. Major Novak, 
sent the following telegram: "The Commu¬ 
nists are spreading propaganda among our 
people in Trieste inviting them to resist an 
English landing, and together with the Ital¬ 
ians, to hold the English until the Bolshevik 
paratroops should arrive. In Slovenia, in the 
littoral region and in Dalmatia the Commu¬ 
nists are spreading propaganda against Eng¬ 
land and America." 

No. 1379, of February 26, 1943: 

According to reports coming lately from 
Serbia, the Communists have been spread¬ 
ing propaganda inviting the people to fight 
against the English and Americans if they 
land in the Balkans. The Communists are 
likewise working in Slovenia and Istria. 
However, the disposition of the people is 
quite the opposite. 

POLinCAI. PROGRAM OF THE COMMX7NIST PARTISAN 
MO\TEMENT 

The political program of the Commu¬ 
nist partisian movement is as follows: 
The creation of a series of Soviet repub¬ 
lics and the sovietization of entire Yugo¬ 
slavia. In this regard. General Mihail¬ 
ovich sent the following telegrams: 

Telegram No. 1183 of Decemb 23, 
1942: 

After Serbia, Montenegro, Bosnia, and Her¬ 
cegovina and part of Lika around Bihac will 
seal the fate of the Communists. 

The meeting in Mihac and the resolution 
brought there are not the first of this kind. 
All this took place once in the Ostrog Mon¬ 
astery about the beginning of this year and 
is forgotten just as the Republic in Uzice of 
the last year. No one alive among our people 
gives any importance to these decisions nor 
does he take them seriously at all. The peo¬ 
ple have become used to Communist repub¬ 
lics. Significance is not given to these de¬ 
cisions, much more because Tito, whom no 
one knows who he is or what he is, placed 
himself at the head of this movement. The 
entire comedy in Bihac Is only a propagandist 
trick. 

is the best proof of the aim of the 
Comijlipists’ struggle; it is not a fight 


against the forces of occupation but a 
fight to take over power and establish a 
world Communist revolution. 

No. 1446 of March 37,1943: 

At their so-called meeting in Bihac the 
Communists overthrew the king and the 
dynasty and proclaimed a republic, whose 
fatherland Is not this holy land which so 
often has been soaked with the blood of its 
best sons. The homeland of the Oom- 
mimists is the entire world. When one 
makes the objection to Communists, that 
they will exterminate the entire Serbian peo¬ 
ple with their deeds and attitude in Yugo¬ 
slavia. they answer that the Serbian people 
are In their way and that the partisans will 
settle the land with the Chinese, for their 
main object is to change the entire system. 

No 1460 Of April 5, 1943: 

The Communists In Yugoslavia are fighting 
against us only with the aim of aovletlzing 
our country. They will not succeed in this 
but their activity has had a harmful effect 
upon the national organization because they 
control the entire fight against the forces 
of occupation. Because of this, the entire 
work is reduced to mutual fighting which 
will continue as long as the partisans exist, 
because we are fighting for a pure democracy. 

The support which the Communists re¬ 
ceive through propaganda from abroad only 
sharpens the conflict and aids only the forces 
of occupation. Had there been no Commu¬ 
nists and their harmful work we would have 
been able to offer the greatest aid in the fight 
against the forces of occupation at the time 
of the Allied attack on Europe. In this way 
we shall have to fight at that time both 
against the Communist criminals and against 
the forces of occupation. 

The partisans in our homeland fight ex¬ 
clusively for power and against the Yugoslav 
Army and our democratic alms. Should 
thousands of killed nationalists not be 
enough proof of the aims of the partisans? 
Are we not believed when we say that the 
partisans fight against the Yugoslav Army 
and not against the forces of occupation? 

Can a convict like Josip Broz. who is listed 
with the 21agreb police under No. 10434. alias 
leader of the Communists under the name of 
Tito, be compared with the Yugoslav Armv ns 
a national fighter? In the future, when you 
build up Josip Broz as a nation fighter, please 
keep him away from us because we have no 
contacts with the band of convicts and crim¬ 
inals. 

In all his pamphlets and speeches, Josip 
Broz, as well as the radio Free Yugoslavia 
from Moscow, attack the King and as they 
say, the traitorous government in London 
with the ugliest terms. Thereby, they create 
coniusion among the people and give a great¬ 
er swing to Ideological conflicts in the coun¬ 
try. In place of all this, you should invite 
the people to join the Yugoslav Army and to 
rally round the flag of King Peter II. The 
Communists represent the partisan army. 

The Serbian people are unable to compre¬ 
hend that in the same breath can be men¬ 
tioned the Minister of War and the Chief of 
Staff of the Yugoslav Army, the only people's 
force today and tomorrow, and bis movement 
around which are gathered all the Serbians 
and the Slovenians, and which the Croats 
have begun to join, with him and everything 
that represents the national movement on 
the same footing with the plunderer of 
churches and convict, Josip jSroz, a lock¬ 
smith's assistant from the county of Klanjeo 
In Croatia with his handful of adventurers 
at the head of iidiom he placed himself, 
hiding Intentionally under the false and 
mysterious name of Tito in order to bring 
mourning to the Serbian people in Serbia, 
Montenegro, Herzegovina, eaetem Bosnia, 
Bosanska Krajlna, and Lika. And in order to 


Increase their power, they have taken into 
their ranks the worst criminals and killers. 

No. 1242 of January 10, 1943: 

The Communists in Croatia represent us as 
the great Serbian movement and that we are 
in alliance with the Germans and the Itali¬ 
ans, and also that I was seen in Dubrovnik 
and Split in company with Italian generals 
and many other lies. Please announce that 
those are low lies, because for me the Ger¬ 
mans, the Ustashi, and the Italians are the 
greatest enemies. 

Because of the terrible terror which the 
Communist partisans spread In carrying 
out forced mobilization among the 
people; because of the burning and de¬ 
struction of state property, churches, na¬ 
tional homes; because of the bestialities 
which they have committed on the Ser¬ 
bian people, killing the best nationalists; 
because of the creation of Soviet Repub¬ 
lics in all regions where they came tem¬ 
porarily; because of the cooperation with 
the forces of the Axis and because of the 
fight against the Yugoslav Army, the 
people themselves rose against them and 
entered into open battle and chase. 

Because the people realized the crimi¬ 
nal work of the Communist partisans, 
they were forced to flee from Serbia to 
Montenegro, eastern Bosnia, and Herze¬ 
govina. to group themselves around 
Bihac, whence on January 20,1943, they 
were again driven out by the Axis forces. 

THE STRENGTH OF THE COMMUNIST PARTISANS 

Regarding the strength of the Commu¬ 
nist partisans, and the territory held by 
them, General Mihailovich sent the 
following: 

Telegram No. 1183, of December 23, 
1943, says: 

The Communists are holding now only a 
certain region in the vicinity of Bihac, under 
the darkest terror. Our forces are in Lika, 
In the counties of Gracac and Otocac, on the 
Western Mountains .south of Banja Luka and 
on the Dinaric Plateau, as well as In all other 
Ssrbian regions from which the entire popu¬ 
lation has been completely removed. Tlie 
Communists are applying terrible terror in 
this region. The consequence of the Com¬ 
munist terror will be the final annihilation 
of the population in the entire territory 
where it has existed so far. 

No. 1341, of February 9,1943: 

Completely frustrated among our people, 
the Communists have crowded into the small 
region of Kapela and Dinara, in the circum¬ 
ference of Bihoc-Donji Lapac-Livno-Bosanski 
Petrovac-Krupa. where they are holding out 
only through the terror which they have been 
perpetrating by a maximum of 4,000 Commu¬ 
nists. Everything else in their ranks is 
maintained by force. Northwest of this 
region there are dispersed but insignificant 
Communist groups. 

No. 1400. of March 20, 1943: 

In the Republic of Bihac the Commtmlsts 
have succeeded in mobilizing forcefully a cer¬ 
tain number of men. and with the forces 
which they already had they succeeded in 
forming a total of 3 divisions. Every divi¬ 
sion has 3 to 4 brigades; every brigade has 
3 to 4 battalions; every battaUon has 8 to 4 
troops; and every troop has 100 men. Accord¬ 
ing to this, the Communist force amounts 
from ten to twelve thousand men. Of this 
number one-third, at the most, are Oom- 
muQlsts from all parts of Yugoslavia. That 
was the army of 200,000 fighters of which the 
Communists boasted abroad. 
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oOMcunuoif cxmewfZMo ths ooMinmm 

PAirUAir MOVtiOniT UllOlft TITO 

First. The Communist partisan move¬ 
ment in Yugoslavia is founded on an 
international and social basis with the 
aim of sovietbdttg Yugoslavia by intro¬ 
duction of soviet republics. 

It Is fundamentally antinational. anti- 
Serbian. and anti-Yugoslav. According 
to the methods of operation, it is anti¬ 
democratic and terroristic. * 

Second. The entire population in 
Yugoslavia Is against the Communist 
Partisans because of their political in¬ 
ternational aims, their collaboration with 
the forces of occupation, their tactics 
which they apply, and the bestialities 
which they have committed among the 
Serbian people. 

In strength, this movement is com¬ 
pletely inslgnlflcant and it represents the 
element of disorder, anarchy, and terror¬ 
ism. 

Third. Led by foreigners, adventurers, 
and terrorists, the Communists partisan 
movement did not take into account the 
enormous sacrifices of our people. They 
destroyed only the Serbian people. They 
have perpetrated unheard-of bestialities 
among the Serbian people, killing prom¬ 
inent nationalists with the aim of leav¬ 
ing the people leaderless. 

Fourth. Collaborators with the Ger¬ 
mans and the Ustashi. the Partisan 
movement is not only anti-Yugoslav but 
also anti-AlUed because it invited the 
people to resist the English and the 
Americans. 

When the Allies double-crossed Mi¬ 
hailovich for a Communist traitor— 
Tito—they put a stamp of approval on 
his butchering more than a million gal¬ 
lant Serbs who could have killed a lot 
of Nazis if we had given them arms. It 
is incredible that America had a hand 
in this filthy deal. While the Serbs un¬ 
der Mihailovich were helping us, Tito 
was helping Hitler. Later when Hitler 
attacked Russia Tito was killing Serbs— 
our allies—^not Nazis. Tito was the best 
friend Hitler had. Tito killed more Serbs 
than Hitler. How disgraceful for Amer¬ 
ica to choose such sliameful company. 
America invited Tito, the rat traitor and 
killer, to San Francisco. As an Ameri¬ 
can. I blush with shame. America never 
until now chose to be in league with a 
killer of decent people equaled only by 
Hitler himself. So when we read of 
Tito’s threats in Europe today, let us put 
the blame on America’s leadership, who 
chose such a shameful company and dou¬ 
ble-crossed a gallant leader like Mihail¬ 
ovich. 

ooxrcsainNQ the sxtuatiok in ttjooslavu xh 

THE ACTCTMN OF 1944 

The Yugoslav Army under the com¬ 
mand of General Mihailovich was mo¬ 
bilized in Serbia. Bosnia, and Montenegro 
on September 1. 1944. with the purpose 
of supporting the operations of the Red 
army then approaching Yugoslavia 
through Rumania and Bulgaria. 

At this time. General Mihailovich sent 
a ttfission to Turn Severin to establish 
contact with the Red army in order to 
coordinate the action of the Yugodav 
Army with the operations of the Red 
army. 


After the Russian refusal to enter ne¬ 
gotiations. the mission was forced to 
leave. 

All repeated efforts of General BiBhailo- 
vich to establish contact with the Red 
army have failed. 

According to the Tehran agreement, 
the Allies must support Tito’s movement 
not only by propaganda, but by the nec¬ 
essary arms in order to facilitate its oc¬ 
cupation of Yugoslavia, under condition 
that no ally should enter Yugoslavia by 
force. 

Despite a year and a half of propaganda 
and arms furnished by the AlUes; despite 
the terror and crimes committed by the 
partisans, and despite the entry of masses 
of Ustashis. Croats. Albanians, and Bul- 
gars into Tito’s movement, Tito has not 
succeeded in occupying a large part of 
Yugoslavia and has been forced to re¬ 
main between the rivers Una and Vrbas 
and in small regions south of the Morava 
River in Montenegro. In the region of 
Una his arn^ of 300.000 fighters was 
completely destroyed by three companies 
of German paratroopers on May 25,1944. 
Tito, together with seven Englishmen and 
six Yugoslavs, had to flee to Bari, from 
where he was transported by the British 
to the island of Vis. which had been cap¬ 
tured by British troops. 

Uto. forced to remain on that island, 
his army nonexistent and consisting of 
only a few scattered groups of partisans, 
left Vis on a Russian plane in September 
to Join the Red army. 

The Russian troops then stopped for 
a month on the Yugoslav frontiers with 
the hope that Tito would be able to cross 
Serbian regions and succeed in making 
contact with the Red army. Tito's 
troops, composed of Ustashi-Croats who 
have massacred 600.000 Serbs, of Alba¬ 
nian partisans who have massacred 20.- 
000 Serbs, of Italian partisans who have 
killed 30,000 Serbs in Montenegro, and 
Bulgarian partisans who have massacred 
10,000 Serbs, attempted vicious attacks 
In the south, west, and north, but all were 
repulsed by the regular Yugoslav Army, 
which has maintained its positions in 
Serbia, Montenegro, Bosnia, and Herce¬ 
govina. 

Then began the greatest tragedy that 
the Serbian people have suffered in all 
their history. The Regular Yugoslav 
Army, which had fought for SVa years 
against the Germans, was disarmed by 
the Russian troops In the regions occu¬ 
pied by them. The officers and men of 
the Regular Army have been sent to con¬ 
centration camps in Paracin. and Mlade- 
novac. Tito authorized the Bed army to 
enter Yugoslavia because he was unable 
to cross the regions occupied by the 
Serbs. 

Russian troops occupying east Serbia 
executed several dozens of active Ser¬ 
bian officers, who had fought for ZV 2 
years under the command of General 
Mihailovich. 

General Mihailovich then ordered the 
Yugoslav Army, under penalty of death, 
not to fight against the Russian Army 
and to withdraw to the west; he tried in 
every possible way to estahUkh contact 
with the Red army, but his efforts were 
met with failure. 


However, In the valley of west Morava, 
the Russians accepted the collaboration 
of the Yugoslav Army. And thus an army 
corps under the command of Colonel 
Keserovlch captured, with the support of 
the Red army, Krusevac and Kragujevac, 
but during the night they were disarmed 
by the Russians, who imprisoned also the 
^nerlcan Mission, which was part of that 
army corps. 

General Mihailovich, seeing that the 
Serbian people were going from the Ges¬ 
tapo concentration camps to the concen¬ 
tration camps of the Red army, and that 
the Russians were refusing all collabora¬ 
tion with the Yugoslav Army, gave the 
order for demobilization to avoid fighting 
against an ally. However, he authorized 
those wishing to remain with him to 
withdraw to the west. Now, 70,000 of¬ 
ficers and men of the Yugoslav Army, 
who combatted the Germans for almost 4 
years, and 30.000 intellectuals are with¬ 
drawing with Mihailovich in the middle 
of winter across mountains toward the 
west. The second Albania of 1915 has 
started without hope of any help from the 
Allies 

The Bulgarian Minister of War, Col¬ 
onel Velcev, has given orders to the First 
Bulgarian Army, occupying southern 
Serbia to Join the partisans and to march 
toward the north of the Morava Valley 
’Tor the liberation of Serbia and the liai¬ 
son with the Red army." Thus, all those 
who have massacred the Serbian people 
for 4 years—the Bulgarians, Albanians. 
Ustashis. Croats, and Italians, wearing 
the red star on their caps, have begun 
the fight for the liberation of Serbia by 
massacring some of the troops of the 
Yugoslav Army which have not suc¬ 
ceeded to withdraw to the west. 

Tito’s partisans in their march toward 
Belgrade, through Serbia, evacuated by 
Mihailovich’s troops, have killed all of¬ 
ficers, intellectuals, and the elite in vll- 
Jeges, hoping in that way to provoke de¬ 
spair and disorganization among the peo¬ 
ple. The Russian troops entpred Bel¬ 
grade accompanied by small groups of 
Tito’s partisans whose commanders w'ere 
transported by British planes from Mon¬ 
tenegro. 

In the meantime, Tito asked the Allies 
to withdraw all Anglo-American mili¬ 
tary missions from the above-mentioned 
territories in order to eliminate embar¬ 
rassing witnesses. Due to the British 
hesitation, Tito succeeded in eliminat¬ 
ing these missions. 

To complete the tragedy, the supreme 
commander of the Yugoslav Army, King 
Peter II of Yugoslavia, gave orders to all 
Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes to enter the 
National Liberation Army of Tito. The 
King concluded an agreement with that 
army specifying that those who refused 
to place themselves under the command 
of Tito, would be regarded at traitors of 
their country. 

After the liberation of Belgrade, Tito’s 
partisans have established lists of per¬ 
sons who had to be liquidated. During 
the night they seized officers and intel¬ 
lectuals and executed them. To facUi- 
tate their task, they ordered a curfew at 
8 pf m. instead of 10 p. m.. as it was under 
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German occupation. Part of the Yugo¬ 
slav Army, which has been in the Rus¬ 
sian concentration camp, was directed to 
Russia. 

Purges are becoming more and more 
numerous, and more and more cruel. 

Since the liberation of Belgrade not 
a single bit of news has leaked out of 
that city, and even Tito’s partisan press* 
does not mention the reception given to 
the troops of the Red army by the Ser¬ 
bian people. During that time, the King 
of Yugoslavia and the royal government 
have given orders for the liquidation of 
the Yugoslav Army: All officers and men 
have to enter Tito’s Army of National 
Liberation, the only way to enter the 
country. Those refusing to do so must be 
Imprisoned in British concentration 
camps. The British have imofflcially no¬ 
tified : That all those who would not en¬ 
ter immediately Tito’s Army of Na¬ 
tional Liberation would be delivered to 
Tito after the liberation nf Yugoslavia 
to be tried by the people. 

The Allied press has published reports 
that the Yugoslav problem has been 
solved by the creation of a Yugoslav Gov¬ 
ernment composed of members of the 
present royal government and members 
designated by Tito. 

General Mihailovich has asked to be 
placed under Allied command with the 
regular Yugoslav Army. His demand has 
not been accepted. 

In short, the situation of the Serbian 
people is as follows: 

One hundred and forty thousand 
Serbs, officers and men. are prisoners of 
war in Germany; 300,000 Serbs have 
been sent to forced labor in Germany; 
70,000 fighters and 30,000 intellectuals 
under the command of General Mihailo¬ 
vich are withdrawing toward the west 
before the advance of the Red army. In 
cities and villages Russian troops and 
Tito’s partisans have set up a rhythm 
of purges over officers and intellectuals, 
under the pretext of collaboration with 
the enemy. A large number of Serbs 
have been sent to concentration camps 
under the guard of the Red army. By a 
decree. Tito has automatically pensioned 
all officers and government officials; 
those who have less than 10 years of 
service were dismissed. 

The Yugoslav Army outside the coun¬ 
try is in a state of liquidation. 

After the Serbian people had repudi¬ 
ated the Tripartite Pact on March 27, 
1941. and brought Yugoslavia on the 
Allied side; after the Yugoslav Army of 
General Mihailovich had resisted for 
more than 4 years in occupied Yugo¬ 
slavia, and a million Serbs gave their 
lives on the field of honor for liberty and 
democracy, today the Serbian people are 
exposed to the terror of the Red army 
and Tito’s partisans. 

The Yugoslav Army which, by the 
coup d’4tat of March 27, and by its re¬ 
sistance to the Germans, has gained the 
admiration of the entire world, finds it¬ 
self deprived of its commander in chief, 
King Peter n, who betrayed it, deprived 
of a national government—^because the 
present government is composed of 
CroAtm Ustashis, and a few Serbian Com- 
muntilts and obscure politicians—is 
forced to leave the soil of their father¬ 


land, or be sent to AlUed concentration 
camps, or to remain in Yugoslavia and 
be annihilated by the Red army. 

The Serbian people, after all these un¬ 
told sacrifices, are without allies, with¬ 
out friends, without their government, 
without their commander in chief at the 
moment when final victory approaches, 
and Instead of much-deserved liberty go 
from Gestapo concentration camps to 
those of the Red army and Tito’s parti¬ 
sans. 

It is urgently necessary, for humani¬ 
tarian reasons, to save the Serbian peo¬ 
ple from massacres which are continu¬ 
ally committed by Tito’s partisans on 
liberated territory. 

Second. Participation and sacrifices of 
the Serbian people in the war. 

(a) The repudiation of the Tripartite 
Pact of March 17, 1941. 

In March 1841 the situation in Europe 
was as follows: 

Great Britain was facing Hitler’s war 
machine alone and unarmed; an in¬ 
vasion of England itself was expected. 
Europe was overrun. Rumania, Hun¬ 
gary, and Bulgaria joined the Tripar¬ 
tite Pact in order to avoid war with Ger¬ 
many. 

The Axis Powers were surrounding 
Yugoslavia from all sides except from 
the direction of Greece. In North Af¬ 
rica, the Italians were preparing an of¬ 
fensive toward the Suez Canal. The 
German Army was carrying out a secret 
concentration directed at Russia and 
Turkey, by bringing 30 divisions for ac¬ 
tion against the Suez Canal and the 
Caucasus, through Turkey. 

Hitler demanded that Yugoslavia Join 
the Tripartite Pact. The Croats and 
the Slovenes, together with Prince Paul, 
were unanimously for the pact. Rejec¬ 
tion of the pact meant war and rapid 
ruin of the country at the expense of 
great sacrifices. The Serbian people 
were decidedly against the pact. For 40 
years the Serbian people had fought 
against the Germans, always on the side 
of the western democracies; following 
that tradition the Serbs this time too 
joined the side of the western democ¬ 
racies at a price of a temporary loss of 
the state and enormous sacrifices of the 
people. The Serbs alone were certain 
of the final victory of the western de¬ 
mocracies. 

The British Minister of Colonies. Mr. 
Amery, sent his last appeal to the Serbs 
on the eve of the signing of the pact with 
Germany. He appealed to the Serbs 
alone in Yugoslavia for he knew their 
heroism, their love of freedom and de¬ 
mocracy. All imagkiable aid was prom¬ 
ised together with a restoration of a 
democratic Yugoslavia. 

’The dictatorial regime of Prince Paul 
and Dr. Machek signed the pact on 
March 25, 1941, in Vienna. Barely 48 
hours later the Serbian people over¬ 
threw the traitorous regime and repu¬ 
diated the pact. The masses of the 
bian population, with an indescribable 
enthusiasm through Serbia, Monte¬ 
negro, Bosnia, and Herzegovina, South¬ 
ern Dalmatia, Srem, Banat, and Backa, 
shouted; ’’Rather war than pact, rather 
grave than slave.** Unconditional free¬ 


dom and life in a democracy have been 
the credo of the Serbian Nation for 
centuries. 

Hitler was surprised and stupefied. 
Was it possible that a mei'e 8,000,000 
Serbs should refuse to accept the “new 
order?’’ He ordered the concentration 
of 36 German divisions, of which 6 were 
armored, he withdrew German troops 
from the Turkish border, he ordered 
the Italians, the Hungarians, and the 
Bulgarians to drive concentrically to¬ 
ward Yugoslavia. There it was 120,000,- 
000 Axis peoples against only 8,000,000 
Serbs. That meant for the Serbs a state 
and national suicide, but it also meant 
the saving of the honor and dignity of 
the Serbian nation. 

Hitler ordered that Belgrade, that 
hearth of conspirators, be leveled to the 
ground. On April 6,1941, 2,000 German 
planes attacked Yugoslavia and de¬ 
stroyed Belgrade, killing 24,000 persons. 
On all Yugoslav borders Axis troops 
attacked. Yugoslavia awaited all this 
force with 10 Serbian divisions not mobi¬ 
lized. with 100 fighter planes and 200 ob¬ 
solete bombers, 50 12-ton tanks, and 
without a single antitank weapon on the 
eastern border, where the main blow of 
the German war machine fell. The 
Croats threw away their arms; they 
killed and disarmed Serbian officers; they 
opened up the northern borders of Yugo¬ 
slavia, and on April 10 proclaimed the 
independent Croatian state. Yugoslavia 
was crushed in 12 days through the 
superiority of enemy forces and through 
Croatian betrayal. 

The results for the Allies were the fol¬ 
lowing; A German attack on Turkey was 
revoked. The Suez Canal was saved. 
The attack against the Soviet Union was 
postponed for two full months. Yugo¬ 
slavia tied down about 40 Axis divisions 
which perhaps would have decided the 
fate of both Moscow and the Suez Canal 
had they been thrown against them in 
time. The morale of the entire world 
improved together with the faith of all 
nations in the victory of the Allies. 

Only Serbs, of whom about 340,000 of 
them were taken to German prisons, 
opposed Germany and brought Yugo¬ 
slavia to the side of the Allies. The 
number of 340,000 war prisoners was re¬ 
duced in 3^2 years to 200,000, due to 
starvation, torture, and death in Ger¬ 
many. 

THE FUOKT OF GENERAL B&IHAXLOVICK IN THE 
OCCimXD FATHERLAND 

On May 4, 1941, Hitler proclaimed to 
the whole world that Yugoslavia no 
longer existed. However, already on 
May 10, General Mihailovich had gath¬ 
ered the remnants of the Yugoslav Army 
in the hills; the people were organized 
and they carried out guerrilla warfare 
and sabotage, hindering thus a rapid 
withdrawal of German troops from 
Yugoslavia and their departure to the 
Russian front. General Mihailovich had 
organized the Yugoslav Army. 

In the course of the war the Com¬ 
munist Party, headed by Broz-Tito, a 
Croat, carried out sabotage and killed the 
officers “because this Is a war of plutoc¬ 
racies.’’ Until the attack on the Soviet 
Union on June 22,1941, the Communists 
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never had come in conflict with German 
troopfl anywhere, and they even cooper¬ 
ated with the Germans and thereby 
hindered the organization of the people 
which at that time General Mihailovich 
had undertaken with the remnants of the 
Yugoslav Army. 

On June 22, 1941, Mr. Tito changed 
his tactics overnight, and with false na¬ 
tional slogans started a general upris¬ 
ing in Serbia, in the fall of 1941. The 
German front was far from Serbia, about 
3,000 kilometers away. General Mihailo¬ 
vich at that time worked actively against 
the Germans. The Germans carried out 
terrible reprisals. For 1 German killed, 
100 Serbs had to die; for the demolition 
of a small bridge 50 Serbian lives were 
taken. German punitive expeditions in 
the fall of the same year killed 78,000 
Serbs and destroyed 250 villages and 7 
cities in western Serbia. All the efforts 
of General Mihailovich to keep the peo¬ 
ple from waging large scale operations 
without arms In the vicinity of populated 
places had been unsuccessful. He in¬ 
sisted upon waging guerrilla warfare and 
sabotage in order to tie down the largest 
possible number of German divisions in 
Yugoslavia. On the territory of Serbia, 
international brigades sprang up and the 
entire Balkan and central European Com¬ 
munist apparatus landed in Serbia to 
exploit the Serbs for their ideas. At the 
same time, about 200,000 Serbs were killed 
by the Ustashi. Upon General Mihailo¬ 
vich’s remark that the sacrifices of the 
Serbian nation were disproportionate in 
comparison with the results of the Al¬ 
lies, Tito stated: “If there are no Serbs. 

I shall bring Chinese; the main thing 
is that the idea wins out.” 

All of a sudden partisan units dropped 
their fight against the Germans and 
began attacking the Yugoslav Army un¬ 
der the command of General Mihailovich. 
Immediately afterward the first Soviet 
Socialist Republics—at Uzice, Raca, 
near Kraguyevac—sprang up. The peo¬ 
ple began to wake up. They saw that it 
was not a fight for liberation, but for the 
bolshevization of the country. The peo¬ 
ple rose against Tito’s international 
brigades, which escaped Into Montene¬ 
gro whence they drove them to western 
Bosnia. In this latter region the Part¬ 
isans remained as late as the spring of 
1943 on the territory held by the Croatian 
Ustashi. So far, the partisans had killed 
off several tens of thousands of the best 
national element. I reported their atroc¬ 
ities to the War Department in my 
capacity as military attach^. 

Until the spring of 1943, the Yugoslav 
Army under the command of Genei’al 
Mihailovich fought continuously against 
the Germans; it united and led all Ser¬ 
bian and Slovenian peojdes and demo¬ 
cratic elements of the Croatian people. 
^ this fight, General Mihailovich tied 
down permanently about 30 Axis divi¬ 
sions in Yugoslavia. Over the London 
radio, the King, the Yugoslav Govern¬ 
ment and British propaganda fully and 
with great enthusiasm supported the ac¬ 
tivity of this army. All Allied command¬ 
ers gave full recognition to General 
Mihailovich and publicly congratulated 
him on his great successes in the fight 


against the Germans. In 1 year, General 
Mihailovich was promoted three ranks 
and decorated with the highest Yugoslav 
and Allied decorations for his resistance 
and aid to the Allies, especially during 
the African campaign. During the 
fighting at El Alamein, the Serbian peo¬ 
ple under General Mihailovich suffered 
20,000 casualties. After the capitulation 
of Italy, Hitler announced: That he lost 
the war in Africa ’’because of sabotage in 
Italy and the Balkans.” 

During the 3 years of General Mihailo¬ 
vich’s l^ht, the Germans shot 110,000 
Serbs of whom 40,000 were from Belgrade 
alone. During the visit of King Peter to 
the United States, the United States Con¬ 
gress gave full recognition to the fighters 
of General Mihailovich, and the Ameri¬ 
can press publicized extensively the 
heroic deeds of the Serbian people. 

The result of this recognition on the 
part of the King, the Yugoslav Govern¬ 
ment, and the Allies was that the entire 
Serbian, Slovenian, and the democratic 
element of the Croatian people rallied 
around the Yugoslav Army under the 
command of General Mihailovich, whose 
Commander in Chief was King Peter n. 

THE COJ»rSEQI7l;NCES OF THE BRITISH'SOVIET 
PACT AND THE TEHRAN AGREEMENT TO 
TOOOSLAVIA 

After the British-Soviet pact and the 
meeting in Tehran, the entire British 
policy towaid Yugoslavia had undergone 
a radical change. 

First. They began to build up Tito and 
the partisans, who at that time were 
squeezed in a small area in western Bos¬ 
nia. The greatest propaganda ever 
known in the history of wars had begun. 
They spoke about “Tito’s 300,000 fighters, 
about the liberated territory, and so 
forth.” Documentation of this abso¬ 
lutely inaccurate propaganda was sub¬ 
mitted by me to the War Department in 
my capacity as military attach^. 

Second. A British mission, headed by 
Major MacLean and Churchill’s son, was 
sent to Tito. Major MacLean proposed 
the annihilation of the Yugoslav Army 
under the leadership of General Mihail¬ 
ovich as the only way to unite all forces 
in Yugoslavia in the fight against the 
Germans. Around this army were gath¬ 
ered, at that time, 85 percent of the 
Serbs. Slovenians, and 10 percent of the 
Croats. The British sent arms only to 
the Partisans. 

Third. Terrific attacks were made 
against General Mihailovich and the Yu¬ 
goslav Army through radio and press, 
and the people were asked to joint the 
ranks of Tito’s partisans. There were 
no attacks even against the chief of the 
Croatian State, pro-Nazi Pavelich, those 
Ustachi had killed over 690,000 Serbs. 
Mihailovich was attacked because he was 
the only one to succeed in gathering 
around him all national elements of the 
Serbs, Slovenes, and Croats, and because 
he represented the greatest handicap to 
the Bolshevization of Yugoslavia. 

Fourth. Since General Mihailovich had 
already been a member of the revolu¬ 
tionary democratic government, on Au¬ 
gust 10.1943, the entire regime of March 
1941, the regime which waged war 
against Germany, was liquidated, and 


all this only in order to throw General 
Mihailovich out of the government in 
which he was minister of war. The 
King carried out the coup d'etat, set up 
the transitional government of Dr. Roz- 
hider Purich in order to form on July 8, 
1944, a new anti-Serbian and anti-Yugo¬ 
slav Government, headed by Dr. Suba- 
sich. The government of Dr. Subasich 
was supposed to impose upon Yugoslavia 
the dictatorship of Tito’s Ustashi-Par- 
tisans, and that is why not one of the 
chief of the Serbian political parties 
Joined the government. 

Fifth. The anti-Serbian and anti-Yu¬ 
goslav Government of Dr. Subasich 
made an agreement with Tito on June 
16 of this year. Through this agreement 
the Croat Subasich recognized all the 
decisions of the political organs of the 
Croat Tito in Yugoslavia, and agreed to 
the Introduction of Tito’s administration 
after the liberation of the country. 

Sixth. The Supreme Commander of 
the Yugoslav Army, King Peter II, on 
September 12 of this year, in his radio 
speech, denounced the Yugoslav Army 
under the command of General Mihailo¬ 
vich and ordered all men to enter the 
ranks of the “Army of National Libera¬ 
tion of Marshal Tito. ” 

The King said at the end of his speech 
that all those who refused to go under 
the command of Marshal Tito would not 
escape the stamp of traitors of the 
Fatherland. 

CONCLUSION 

First. Through the action of the King 
and the government of Dr. Subasich, and 
by handing over Yugoslavia to the 
Ustashi-partisans of Marshal Tito, 
Yugoslavia hfts been liquidated in reality. 
Yet the Allies had given most solemn 
promises to free Yugoslavia and restore 
it as a democracy. 

Second. The Serbian people so far 
liberated by the Allies have been sub¬ 
jected to the most horrible ten-or of the 
Ustashi-partisan units of Broz-Tlto, and 
now they are being transferred from the 
concentration camps of the Gestapo to 
the concentration camps of the Allies. 
A purge of Serbs, on the patterns of the 
revolutionary-communist methods. Is 
now going on. Intellectuals' are being 
exterminated along with officers and vil¬ 
lage householders, with the aim of de¬ 
priving the people of their leaders. All 
civil-service employees are to pass 
through Tito’s people’s courts. 

This terror will befall the Croats nd 
the Slovenes as the Russian armies free 
the territory of Yugoslavia. 

Third. Tlie Yugoslav Army In the 
fatherland, now amounting to about 
100,000 men; the army in German 
prisoner-of-war camps, now about 140,- 
000 men; has to choose between jolr- 
Ing the Tito’s Ustashi-partisan Army 
where they will be tried and judged by 
people’s courts and going to concentra¬ 
tion camps of the Allies. Officers and 
soldiers now in Italy and Egypt have 
already been placed in Allied concentra¬ 
tion camps, because they refused to join 
’nto’s army. After almost 4 years of 
untold suffering, misery, and fighting 
against the Gsrmans, the officers and 
soldiers have now to choose between 
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partisan people’s courts and aaain con¬ 
centration camps, this time those of the 
Allies. The Serbian people, who alone 
have given about 1,000,000 victims in 
dead, are now forced to live under the 
terror of Ustashi-partisans whose crimes 
are well known to the Allies. 

Fourth. Just how terroristic, anti- 
Yugoslav, and antinational Tito’s regime 
Is, may be proved by the following: 

(a) Not one of the chiefs of the Serb¬ 
ian political parties was willing to Join 
the government of Dr. Subasich. 

(b) About 100.000 Serbs have left their 
hearths and are at this time retreating 
westward before the liberating Russian 
forces. 

(c) Officers and soldiers who have 
been almost 4 years out of the father- 
land are going to Allied concentration 
camps rather than Joining the ranks of 
Uto’s army. 

JiLst to what extent this regime is anti- 
Serbian is best shown by the following: 

(a) The political division of Yugo¬ 
slavia by Tito, according to which the 
Serbian people are to be divided into 
live small states would reduce to nothing 
the results of all the wars of the Serbian 
people during the last 140 years. Serbia 
is to be returned to the state of the Bel¬ 
grade Pashaluk of 1804. when the 
struggle for liberation and union began. 

(b) The Croatian Ustashi, the Crotian 
civilian and military emigration are 
joining the army of the Croat Tito. The 
Germans in 1941, after the fall of Yugo¬ 
slavia, led to prisoner-of-war camps only 
Serbs, while they released Croats and 
others. 

(c) Tito's army is made up today of 
Croat Ustashi, Italian, Albanian, and 
Bulgarian partisans, all those elements 
which for full 3^ years had been ex¬ 
terminating the Serbs with German sup¬ 
port. They are the ones who today are 
bringing "liberation” and are continu¬ 
ing their old trade of extermination of 
Serbs. 

(d) In Serbia, only women, children, 
and old men remain at home; everyone 
else is retreating westward. 

Fifth. After almost 4 years of fighting 
and untold suffering of the Serbian and 
Slovenian peoples, during which years 
over 200,000 Slovenes have been killed 
or deported, and about 1,000,000 Serbs 
killed, at the moment of Allied victory 
for which our people have suffei'ed these 
horrible sacrifices. Yugoslavia is being 
liquidated and the people are being 
placed under the blackest terror of 
Ustashi-partisan bands. 

This is the truth about Yugoslavia and 
the fate of the Serbian people. This is 
how Communists prolonged the war in 
Europe. Tito and his crowd were not 
interested in smashing Hitler. They 
were only Interested in killing Serbs so 
that he could deliver Yugoslavia to his 
pal Stalin. Tito accomplished this. 
What is shameful, America and Britain 
helped him do it. Wake up America 1 
Many crimes are being committed with 
jour name. 

Today Tito the killer feels his oats. 
He is parading American lend-lease ma¬ 
terials of war to back him up. It is 


shameful to note that Tito has more 
American tanks than our own Army left 
in that area to watch him. America, 
the home of the brave and the land of 
the free, shamefully chooses such com¬ 
pany. We shall soon pay in blood, sweat, 
and tears for that decision. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman. I 
yield 30 minutes to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Rxxd], a member of the 
committee. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair¬ 
man, in a speech delivered in the United 
States Senate, February 16. 1833, reply¬ 
ing to an attack upon the protective ad¬ 
ministration of Andrew Jackson, Daniel 
Webster said: 

I defy the man in any degree eonvereant 
with the history, in any degree acquainted 
with the annals of this country from 1787 
to 1789. when the Constitution was adopted, 
to say that protection of American laboi* and 
industry was not a leading, I might almost 
say the leading motive, South as well as 
North, for the formation of a new govern¬ 
ment. 

Webster knew that Andrew Jackson 
was a strong protectionist. He also knew 
that George Washington. Thomas Jeffer¬ 
son. James Madison, and James Monroe 
had each advocated protection. Web¬ 
ster knew also that President Thomas 
Jefferson in his message to Congress in 
1802 had said: 

To cultivate peace, maintain commerce 
and navigation, to Foster our fisheries and 
protect manufacturers adapted to our cir¬ 
cumstances, are the land marks by which 
to guide ourselves in all our relations. 

History shows, too, that even before 
the Constitution was formulated Thomas 
Jefferson vigorously urged measures of 
protection directed against England. He 
announced in 1789 that he had been 
"thoroughly converted” to the policy of 
protection. It is also a recorded fact 
that Mr. Jefferson wrote to J. B. Say, a 
French economist and said this: 

The prohibiting duties we lay on all articles 
of foreign manufacture which prudence re¬ 
quires us to establish at home, with the 
patriotio determination of every good citizen 
to use no foreign article which can be made 
within ourselves, without regard to difference 
in cost, secure us against a relapse into for¬ 
eign dependency. 

James Monroe in his message to Con¬ 
gress, December 2,1817, proclaimed: 

Our manufacturers wiU require the con¬ 
tinued attention of Ck>ngre8S. • • • 
Their preservation, which depends on due 
encouragement, is connected with the high 
interest of the Nation. 

The economic structure of this Re¬ 
public rests upon the firm foundation of 
a protective tariff. We cannot depart 
from the principle of protection without 
weakening our economic stability. This 
is the verdict of our national experience. 

A LSTTZa FSOlf ANDIXW JACKSON TO L. H. 

COLEMAN 

There was no man of our early history 
more keenly aware of the importance of 
the protective-tariff principle than An- 
*drew Jackson. A letter written by An¬ 
drew Jackson to L. H. Coleman, under 
date of April 26,1824, is a revealing and 
timely document: 


Wabhinoton, April 26, 2624. 

Sxa: Z had the honor this day to reoeivs 
your letter of the 2lBt Instant and with 
candor shall reply to it. My name has been 
brought before the Nation by the people 
themselves without any agency of mine; for 
I wish it not to be forgotten that X have 
never solicited office, nor when called upon 
by the constituted authorities have ever de¬ 
clined where I conceived my services would 
be beneficial to my country. But as my name 
has been brought before the Nation for the 
first office In the gift of the people, it is In¬ 
cumbent on me, when asked, frankly to de¬ 
clare my opinion upon any political or na¬ 
tional question pending before and about 
which the country feels an Interest. 

You ask my opinion on the tariff. Z an¬ 
swer. that I am in favor of a Judicious exam¬ 
ination and revision of it; and so far as the 
tariff before lu embraces the design of fos¬ 
tering. protecting, and preserving within our¬ 
selves the means of national defense and in¬ 
dependence, particularly in a state of war, 
I would advocate and support It. The ex¬ 
perience of the late war ought to teach us 
a lesson: and one never to be forgotten. If 
our liberty and republican form of govern¬ 
ment, procured for us by our Revolutionary 
fathers, are worth the blood and treasure at 
which they were obtained, it surely is our 
duty to protect and defend them. Can there 
be an American patriot who saw the priva¬ 
tions. dangers, and difficulties experienced 
for the want of a proper means of defense 
during the last war, who would be willing 
again to hazard the safety of our country if 
embroiled; or rest it for defense on the pre¬ 
carious means of national resources to be 
derived from commerce. In a state of war 
with a maritime power which might destroy 
that commerce to prevent our obtaining the 
means of defense, and thereby subdue us? I 
hope there Is not; and if there is. I am sure 
he does not deserve to enjoy the blessing of 
freedom. 

Heaven smiled upon and gave us liberty 
and Independence. That same Providence 
has blessed us with the means of national 
independence and national defense. If we 
omit or refuse to use the gifts which He has 
extended to us, we deserve not the continu¬ 
ation of His blessings. He has filled our 
mountains and our plains with minerals-- 
with lead, iron, and copper—and given us a 
climate and soil for the growing of hemp 
and wool. These being the grand materials 
of our national defense, they ought to have 
extended to them adequate and fair protec¬ 
tion. that our own manufactories and 
laborers may be placed on a fair competition 
with those of Europe and that we may have 
within our own country a supply of those 
leading and Important articles so essential 
to war. Beyond tbU, Z look at the tariff with 
an eye to the proper distribution of labor 
and revenue, and with a view to discharge 
our national debt. I am one of those who 
do not believe that a national debt is a 
national blessing, but, rather, a curse to a 
republic, inasmuch as it is calculated to raise 
around the administration a moneyed aris¬ 
tocracy dangerous to the liberties of the 
country. 

This tariff—I mean a Judicious one—pos¬ 
sesses more fanciful than real dangers. I 
will ask what is the real situation of the 
agriculturalist? Where has the American 
farmer a market for his surplus products? 
Except for cotton, he has neither a foreign 
nor a home market. Does not this clearly 
prove, when there is no market either at 
home or abroad, that there is too much labor 
employed In agriculture, and that the chan¬ 
nels of labor should be multiplied? Common 
sense points out at once the remedy. Draw 
from agriculture the superabundant labor, 
employ it In mechanism and manufactures. 
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thereby creating a home market for your 
lireadatuflB, and dlatnbuting labor to a most 
profitable account, and benefits to the coun¬ 
try will result. Take from agriculture In the 
United States IHIO^O men, women, and chil¬ 
dren and you at once give a home marlmt 
for more breadstuffs than all Europe now 
furnishes us. Xn short, sir, we have been 
too long subject to the policy of the British 
merchants, it is time we should become a 
little more Americanised, and Instead of 
fiseding the paupers and laborers of Europe, 
feed our own, or else in a short time, by con¬ 
tinuing our present policy, we shall all be 
paupers ourselves. 

It is, therefore, my opinion that a careful 
tariff is much wanted to pay our national 
debt and afford us the means of that defense 
within ourselves on which the safety and 
liberty of the country depend: and, last, 
thou^ not least, give a proper distribution to 
our labor, which must prove beneficial to 
the happiness, independence, and wealth of 
the communl^. 

This is a short outline of my opinions, 
generally, on the subject of your Inquiry; 
and believing them correct and calculated to 
further the prosperity and happiness of my 
country. I declare to you 1 would not barter 
them for any olfice or situation of a temporal 
character that could be given me. 

I have presented you my opinions freely, 
because I am without concealment, and 
should, indeed, despise myself if I could 
believe mjrself capable of acquiring the con¬ 
fidence of any by means so ignoble. 

X am, sir, very respectfully, your obedient 
servant. 

I referred to this as a timely and re¬ 
vealing document. Why? The Congress 
had passed a low tariff act in ISlfi and 
Andrew Jackson writing to h. H. Cole¬ 
man knew the crushing and demoraliz¬ 
ing effect the deluge of foreign imports 
had had upon the country. The low 
tariff act of 1816 evoked an indictment 
of its devastating effect by Senator Tom 
H. Benton of Missouri in these graphic 
words: 

No price for property, no sales except those 
of the sheriff and the marshal; no employ¬ 
ment for industry; no demand for labor: 
no sales for the products of the farmer. 
Distress was the universal cry of the people. 

Henry Clay also had this to say of 
the years that followed the reduction of 
the tariff in 1816: 

Xf one desires to find the 7 years of greatest 
adversi^ in this country since the adoption 
of the Constitution, let him examine the 7 
years before 1884. 

Then came the act of 1824 on the tariff 
duties. Andrew Jackson speaking of the 
benefits derived from the 1824 Tariff Act, 
used these words: 

. Our country presents on every side marks 
of prosperity unequalled perhaps in any otb«r 
portion of the world. 

Then, ignoring the teachings of experi¬ 
ence. as our Intemational minded State 
Department would have us do now. there 
was pllioed upon the statute books. March 
2. 1888, a compromise. This bill, the 
f^ous ccnnpromise bill of Henry Clay, 
provided for a gradual fednctioa in duties, 
tlie punxMie of which was to padf y South 
Carina. Thfi lowered duties brought 
the usual destructive consequences to in- 
dukries and labor in the fom of huge 
Imports of foreign competitive ihudhte. 
Busiuess was prostrate add despilr 


reigned on every hand. This distress 
continued until duties were again raised 
high enough to replace adversity with 
prosperity wider protection. 

Then impelled by a blighted national 
credit and paralyzed industries under 
low-tariff duties. Congress enacted the 
Tariff Act of 1842 carrying real protec¬ 
tive duties. Again, as always, the re¬ 
viving effect of adequate tariff protection 
to labor, industry and agriculture was 
like the restorative effect of blood plazma 
to a wounded and weakened soldier. Na¬ 
tional recovery was prompt and complete. 

Hon. John M. Berrin, United States 
Senator from Georgia, speaking of the 
recovery under the Tariff Act of 1842, 
declared: 

The credit of the Government was pros¬ 
trate and has been redeemed. The Treasury 
was empty, it ia now replenished. The com¬ 
merce and navigation of the country have 
increased. Xts agricultural condition has im¬ 
proved. 

There can be no doubt whatever as to 
the revitalization of business under the 
tariff bill of 1842 with its really protec¬ 
tive rates. This was admitted and pro¬ 
claimed in 1846 by President Polk in his 
message to Congress, In which he de¬ 
clared: 

Abundance has crowned the toll of the 
husbandman, and labor in all its branches is 
receiving an ample reward. * • • The 
progress of our country in her career of 
greatness, not only in the vast extension of 
our territorial limits and the rapid increase 
of our population, but in resources and 
wealth, and in the happy condition of our 
people, is without an example in the history 
of nations. 

But again there arose the cry from the 
Tory element for low tariffs. The propa¬ 
ganda from foreign exporters aided and 
abetted by Importers and seaboard mer¬ 
chants for the privilege of buying in the 
cheapest market made itself felt in Con¬ 
gress. The Walker biU of 1846. with lower 
tariff rates, was passed. This abject sur¬ 
render to foreign interests was opposed 
by many Members of Congress because 
of the disastrous consequence of previous 
low tariff measures. It was so contrary 
to sound American principle, so foreign 
in its conception and purpose that Hon. 
William Haywood. Jr., a very able Sen¬ 
ator of South Carolina, declared that it 
would deliberately assassinate the manu¬ 
facturing Industries of the country. He 
resigned his seat in Congress rather than 
betray his country by voting for the bill. 

Three events intervened, however, to 
defer the day of the low-tariff doom, but 
not for long: the Mexican War, the dis¬ 
covery of gold in California, and the Cri¬ 
mean struggle which involved Great Brit¬ 
ain. France. Germany, and Turkey. But 
when peace returned to the Old World 
every foreign ship flew the Importer’s 
flag and into our open XMnrteetme the for¬ 
eign goods that brought idle factories, 
unemployment, sorrow, and destitution. 
It was the history of every low-tariff 
measure repeating itg^lf. It was the in¬ 
evitable price this Natifitt had to pay for 
permitting foreign propajMaida and a 
Tory element to blot trpm the minds of 
the people what expericnee with low 
tariffs had so palnfuUy tauflil. 


Blind to the teachings of past experi¬ 
ence, the Congress passed another low- 
tariff bill in 1857. What were the conse¬ 
quences which followed? Let President 
Buchanan. In his message to Congress 
the following year, answer,: 

with all the elements of national wealth 
In abtmdance our manufacturers were sus¬ 
pended, our useful public enterprises were 
arrested, and thousands of laborers were de¬ 
prived of employment and reduced to want. 
Universal distress prevailed among the com¬ 
mercial manufacturing and mechanical 
classes. 

Conditions under the low-tariff rates 
In the Walker bill grew steadily worse 
until President Buchanan said, regard¬ 
ing the widespread disaster which came 
in the wake of duties that were too low: 

Indeed all hope seems to have deserted the 
minds of men. 

I am reviewing in some detail the ex¬ 
periences of the United States under low- 
tariff measure, because each time the 
Congress has surrendered to the pres¬ 
sure of the Internationalists the people 
have been the victims. Never in our en¬ 
tire history of the United States has 
there been such an invasion of our coun¬ 
try by foreign propagandists arrogantly 
insisting upon a free-trade program for 
their benefit. Has the time again ar¬ 
rived when the Congress will blow the 
bugle call of retreat from the principles 
that have made our country great and 
strong? I trust that in the light of past 
experience with the ghastly consequences 
of low-tariff rates it will neither retreat 
nor compromise with its traditional posi¬ 
tion of national strength and security. 

Do I hear the question asked: “Did not 
all this disaster from low tariffs occur 
long ago?” 

Let me In answer proceed to bring the 
history of our country under low tariffs 
down through the years to the present. 
There was a period of 14 years before 
the War Between the States that Con¬ 
gress made no effort to protect enter¬ 
prises of an industrial nature. The con¬ 
sequence was that labor and agriculture 
suffered. 

Again came the revitalization of our 
whole economic structure through the 
enactment of the Morriel tariff bill with 
its protective rates. This bill restored 
the country to health, vigor, and pros¬ 
perity. This transfusion of protection 
into the arteries of a debilitated and sick 
economy caused by low tariff rates 
brought almost uninterrupted prosperity 
to the Nation until the passage of the 
Wllson-Gorman low-tariff law. This was 
another victory for the Internationalists 
and a bitter defeat for those who sought 
to protect the Nation from the inevitable 
and devastating consequences of low- 
tariff rates. 

Yes; it was the Wilson bill, xfiacing all 
raw materials on the free list, that com¬ 
pletely checked the progress that had 
been proceeding steadily since the War 
Between the States. The devastation to 
businest that followed the passage of the 
WiHon bill was such as might well fol¬ 
low in the wake of an invading army. 

Ik there doubt in the mind of any 
Member of Congress as to the prosperous 
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condition of our country prior to the en¬ 
actment of the Wilson low-tariff bill? 
President Harrison said, in December 
1892, relative to conditions; 

There never has been a time in our his¬ 
tory when wo^ wae so abundant or wages 
so high, whether measured by the currency 
in which they are paid or by their own 
power to supply the necessities and com¬ 
forts of life. 

This was the usual prosperity of our 
people under adequate protection from 
the invasion of our market by the pro¬ 
ducts of low-paid foreign labor. Then 
came the threat of a low-tariff program. 
What was the result? On August 8.1893, 
when it became definitely known that a 
low tariff measure with all raw materials 
on the free list would soon be put in 
operation, President Cleveland had this 
to say: 

With plenteous crops, with abundant 
promise of remunerative production and 
manufacUire, with unusual invitation to 
safe investment, and with satisfactory as¬ 
surance to business enterprise, suddenly 
financial distress and fear have sprung up 
on every side. • • • Values supposed to 

be fixed are fast becoming conjectural and 
loss and failure have invaded every branch 
of business. 

It will be recalled that in the election 
in 18i?8 the British Minister, Sir Lionel 
Sack\111e-West, advised an American 
citizen of British origin to vote for Cleve¬ 
land, because a lower tariff would be 
more favorable to British Interest. This 
advice was given in writing, and when 
this ill-considered letter was published, 
the United States promptly requested the 
Imprudent and meddling diplomat be re¬ 
called. 

The army of foreign propagandists 
now operating throughout this Nation in 
an effort to force down our tariff rates 
to a free trade basis is an economic in¬ 
vasion, which, if successful, will be dev¬ 
astating in its consequences. The dis¬ 
tress caused by low tariff rates so vividly 
described by President Cleveland was 
relieved by the enactment of the Dingley 
tariff bill under the administration of 
William McKinley. I may say at this 
point that the recovery under the Ding- 
ley Tariff Act was the fulfillment of a 
prophecy made by Hon. Jonathan P. 
Dolliver during the debate on the Wilson 
low-tar>ff measure. He said: 

I. for one, am not discouraged even If 
Congress should enact this into law. be¬ 
cause 1 know that the people of the United 
States, having learned their lesson in the 
midst of broken fortunes and Impoverished 
industries, will come back speedily to his¬ 
toric standards of American common sense. 

True to the prophecy, the McKinley 
tariff bill was passed, Which again re¬ 
stored the American market to American 
labor. Industry and agriculture. 

The trade agreement policy as laid 
down in H. R. 3240 is a device and a 
highly dangerous one by which it is 
sought to open wide our markets to the 
competitive products of cheap foreign 
labor. It is to grant further power to 
a group of international-minded officials 
to meet in secret conclave and independ¬ 
ently of the will of a sovereign people 
under constitutional procedure to sacri¬ 


fice the very foundation of our economic 
structure and stability to foreign inter¬ 
ests. The American people who suffer 
injury or threatened ruin from lowered 
rates of duty are deprived of access to 
the courts, or access to the unknown 
persons who lower the tariff rates. 

H. R. 3240 grants power of life and 
death over large segments of our econ¬ 
omy, such as certain industries, certain 
branches of agriculture and above all 
the power to transfer domestic pay rolls 
to foreign lands. Under the trade- 
agreement policy under which rates 
granted to one country are generalized 
to all countries, the tariff rates have 
finally reached the point that brought 
disaster to our country following World 
War No. 1. 

The adoption of the Underwood low- 
tariff bill of 1913 was a rebellion against 
logic and reason. It was a revolt against 
common sense. The reaction to this bill 
was sudden and tragic. By the middle 
of 1914 the inevitable consequences of a 
low-tariff policy swept across the country 
like a prairie fire. Four million men were 
idle and walking the streets unable to 
find employment. Business was pros¬ 
trate. Want and suffering stalked the 
land. War came as an embargo and 
prevented the entry of foreign goods. 

This World War No. 2 Is acting as a 
partial embargo which is temporarily 
preventing the flooding of our market 
with low-cost competitive goods from 
abroad. The devastating consequences 
of low-tariff rates came after World War 
No. 1, and now the stage is set to repeat 
the debacle following the last war. It 
may be appropriate to paraphrase the 
prophecy of Benjamin Disraeli, when 
those who were guiding the destiny of 
the English Empire refused to listen to 
the voice of reason or to the teachings of 
experience, “It may be in vain now, in 
the midnight of their intoxication, to 
tell them that there will be an awaken¬ 
ing of bitterness. It may be idle now in 
the springtide of their economic frenzy, 
to warn them there will be an ebbtide of 
trouble. But. the dark and Inevitable 
hour will arrive; then—when their spirit 
is softened by misfortune—they will re¬ 
cur to those principles which made this 
nation great.*’ 

Yes. they will, if the internationalists 
who are granted the power, further re¬ 
duce tariff rates by 50 percent from the 
rates existing January 1,1945. 

1 recall conditions that prevailed after 
World War I. Veterans and idle war 
workers numbering millions were walk¬ 
ing the streets. Foreign products had 
closed our mills, factories, and indus¬ 
tries. Foreign shipments of the agricul¬ 
tural products glutted the farmers’ home 
market. A prostrate and discouraged 
people asked for protection from the del¬ 
uge of foreign goods that were engulfing 
them. Then came the Fbrdney-Mc- 
Cumber tariff bill. It was passed in Sep¬ 
tember 1922. Business r^v4d. It re¬ 
vived quickly. Five million idle men re¬ 
turned to their Jobs to produce goods 
for their protected market. They had 
pay rolls to spend, and this revitaliaed 
every community and brought cheer to 
every home. 


In May 1923, following the passage oi 
the Fordney-McCumber tariff bill in 
1922, a commission of southern gentle¬ 
men and commissioners of agriculture 
Journeyed to Washington to thank Pres¬ 
ident Harding and to tell him they were 
doing well since a duty had been placed 
on vegetable oils; they asked that the 
schedules as they then existed be not 
disturbed. 

I maintain that the internationalists 
who have at last become entrenched In 
our Government and clothed with power 
of life and death over our economy have 
used every weapon of propaganda at the 
taxpayers’ expense to deceive and mis¬ 
lead the citizens of this Nation 

The public were told in 19S4, again in 
1937, and again in 1940 that each of the 
trade agreements should keep us out of 
war. Did these trade agreements do so? 
No: of course not. Now this new bar¬ 
gaining power requested is to keep us out 
of the next war. It was a program, so 
these international-minded men said, 
would increase our exports. The at¬ 
tempt to make good on these assurances 
cost the Nation a ghastly price in lives, 
blood, and heartaches. It contributed 
to the worst defeat our Navy ever suf¬ 
fered. In an effort to build up exports, 
the aggressors proved to be good custom¬ 
ers of scrap iron, copper, tin, gasoline, 
steel scrap, airplane engines, and other 
essential war materials. There could 
have been no Pearl Harbor without the 
shipment of war materials to Japan in 
an effort to build up our exports in an 
attempt to Justify the trade-agreement 
export policy. 

The result of such deception in an ef¬ 
fort to mislead the public, presents an 
unwholesome spectacle. Think of cre¬ 
ating a situation which required the 
Congress to suspend tariff duties on the 
scrap iron and materials to replace the 
huge amount sent to Japan. We did this 
so we could bring into this country the 
material to enable us to produce the 
ships and weapons for our own defense 
and for the prosecution of the war. 

The trade agreements did not keep us 
out of war; they will never keep us out 
of war, but we do know now that in an 
effort to build up a fake export record, 
the Internationalists did catapult this 
country into war. What about the trade 
barriers the internationalists promised 
to remove if only Congress would grant 
them bargaining power to the extent of 
reducing by 50 percent the then existing 
tariff rates? 

Eleven years now, the crew of tariff 
saboteurs have granted concessions to 
the extent of 1,226 tariff reductions to 
26 foreign nations. Yet, with all these 
concessions made to foreign competitors 
to the ultimate and inevitable detriment 
to our domestic trade, very few of the 
innumerable trade barriers have been 
removed. 

Not only have we made concessions 
throughout these 11 years and have re¬ 
ceived no relief from the many barriers 
thrown up against our trade, but other 
nations have deliberately nullified many 
of the concessions we have made in order 
to Increase their own revenues. In many 
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cases, tot example, after we have reduced 
our duties, other countries have then 
Imposed export taxes on commodities 
shipped to the United States. In effect 
this nidifies the reduction we have made 
and mierelyj(|ransfers revenue, that we 
could have^tained, to the treasury of 
the foreign country. In other words, 
it would have been better not to have 
made the duty reductions in the first 
place because we have thereby been de¬ 
prived of the revenue and the trade flows 
In spite of the agreement and the export 
taxes imposed. 

It would seem that any group of offi¬ 
cials interested in the welfare of the 
United States, clothed with bargaining 
powers, would have insisted long ago that 
the coffee consumers of our Nation be 
relieved of the burden of seven-tenths 
of a cent a pound or an aggregate bur¬ 
den of $8,000,000 annually to pay for 
the coffee thrown into the ocean by the 
Brazilians in an effort to maintain the 
price of coffee. 

There is a long list of trade barriers 
In operation against the interest of the 
people of the United States. 

The one nation that ought to be forth¬ 
right in its dealing with the people of 
the United States is England, yet under 
her system of imperial preferences, 
established at Ottawa, which runs con¬ 
trary to our most-favored-nation clause 
under v;hich the United Slates gives to 
all nations any tariff concessions it 
grants to a particular nation, and this 
regardless of whether or not the nations 
thus benefited give us anything in re¬ 
turn. It was declared at Ottawa that 
the grant of imperial preference must 
override all considerations of the most- 
favored-nation treatment and that any 
such treaties that stand in the way of 
it should be denounced forthwith. This 
trade barrier—imperial preference— 
brings a population of nearly 400,000.003 
persons within her exclusive trade orbit. 
Here is discrimination with a vengeance, 
yet our internationalists continue to 
make concessions to England and to 
other countries which are grossly dis¬ 
criminating against us. 

We have heard in season and out of 
season that trade agreements were to 
be used to eliminate trade barriers. 
What a deliberate piece of deception to 
come from men supposed to be inter¬ 
ested in the welfare of the United States! 

May I interpolate at this point, if you 
have read the very exhaustive and well- 
prepared report of the Special Commit¬ 
tee on Postwar Economic Policy and 
Planning, the chairman of which is the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Col- 
ifiXRj you will find one of the great 
recommendations they make is for an 
International conference to remove trade 
barriers. Yet, after they have been 
operating for 11 years and giving all 
kinds of concessions to other countries, 
there is an admission by an able com¬ 
mittee that the trade barriers still exist. 

Let me repeat that after 11 years of 
trade-agreement manipulation by the 
State Department officials, 1 call atten¬ 
tion to 29 trade barriers which have been 
used agal&st us and are now being used 
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against us to defeat our concessions to 
other nations. 

List of methods of discriminating 
against American trade that have been 
employed In recent years: 

Quotas, unofficial quotas, cartel ar¬ 
rangements. exchange clearing, ex¬ 
change control, export credits and insur¬ 
ance, tie-ups with banks, currency de¬ 
preciation. import licenses, exchange 
agreements, sterling bloc, bilateral 
agreements, barter agreements, depre¬ 
ciation of currency, reduced interest 
rates, transportation differentials, ship¬ 
ping regulations, sanitary regulations, 
multitudes of customs regulations, subsi¬ 
dies, restriction on investment, internal 
taxation, unofficial restrictions, political 
favoritism, stamp taxes, milling regula¬ 
tions, state control of trade, boycotts, 
patent requirements. 

We have heard much from our inter¬ 
nationalist trade-agreement advocates 
about possible postwar imports. I have 
examined the general summary of the 
Tariff Commission which came to my 
desk May 22, 1945. 

It is a summary of the report of the 
United States Tariff Commission under 
Senate Resolution 341 which shows 
what might be the greatest amount of 
imports expected in the postwar long 
term under the most favorable condi¬ 
tion imagined. Under the resolution the 
Commission has assumed that the 
United States per capita income might 
be 75 percent above 1939 and that tariffs 
might be reduced the full 50 percent as 
provided in H. R. 3240 and what does 
the Commission show the imports might 
possibly be under those most favorable 
assumed circumstances? We find that 
the total foreign value of imports that 
might be expected is $4,407,000,000. 
Now Mr. William Clayton of the State 
Department and Secretary Henry Wal¬ 
lace of the Commerce Department have 
been telling us that under those condi¬ 
tions we would have at least ten to 
twelve billion dollars worth of imports 
which we have all said was perfectly silly 
and which the Tariff Commission figures 
prove that such a figure is at least 
double what may be expected under the 
most favorable circumstances imagin¬ 
able. 

Furthermore, when you add up the 
foreign value of imports and the value 
of domestic production under the various 
assumed conditions we find that in every 
case this total value is greatest both with 
the assumed United States per capita 
income as in 1939 when the duties are 
increased by 50 percent and also as¬ 
suming tlie per capita income as 75 per¬ 
cent above 1939 when the duties are 
increased by 50 percent. Eliminating 
the duplication in value as the Tariff 
Commission does by estimating that the 
net value of production is about 75 per¬ 
cent of the gross value shown in the 
summary tabic, the figures in each case 
are sjb follows: 

If duties should remain the same as 
on July 1,1939. the sum of the value of 
domestic production plus Imports—con¬ 
sumption—^Is $39,648,000,000; the sum 
of those two value$ if the duties are re¬ 
duced by 50 percent is $39,470,000,000; 


and the sum of the two if the duties are 
increased by 50 percent is $39,727,000,000. 
In other words, the value of domestic 
production plus the foreign value of all 
imports would be $257,000,000 more if 
the duties were increased by 50 percent 
than if the duties were decreased by 50 
percent. And if the duties were left as 
they were on July 1.1939, or prior to the 
war. the total value of domestic produc¬ 
tion plus the foreign value of imports 
would be $178,000,000 more than if the 
duties wei e reduced 50 percent. 

In other words, the passage of this bill 
H. R. 3240 if the duties were decreased by 
50 percent as permitted under it, would 
mean that the value of domestic produc¬ 
tion would be reduced by $849,000,000 
and this loss in trade would not be com¬ 
pensated for by an increase In imports 
nor in any other way, which is to say 
that there would be Just that much loss 
of domestic employment without being 
compensated under the proposals of this 
bill. The same situation is true even if 
you use the estimated landed value of 
imports, which the Tariff Commission 
did not use in calculating the percentage 
imports are of consumption. In each 
case the greatest value is found if the 
duties are increased 60 percent; next to 
that the values are greatest if the duties 
remain as In 1939; and the lowest value 
of all under both income situations, is 
when duties are reduced by 60 percent. 

Tills is true and the conclusion is un¬ 
avoidable since in nearly every case the 
Tariff Commission shows that very little 
if any increase in exports may be ex¬ 
pected after the war. The information 
on exports is very incomplete and inade¬ 
quate but where it is shown for individual 
Items, little if any increase in exports is 
expected even under the most favorable 
conditions. 

The talk ol ten to twelve billion dollars 
of imports annually is a wild and reck¬ 
less adventure in the field of imagina¬ 
tion, and if such a volume of imports 
were to enter this country in any one 
year it would assassinate the jobs of our 
laborers and our farmers from coast to 
coast. 

I hope that American labor will take 
note that the Supreme Court of the 
United States handed down a decision in 
the case of Oemeco, Inc., and others 
against Walling, February 26, 1945, sus¬ 
taining the authority of the Administra¬ 
tion of the Wage and Hour Division of 
the United States Department of Labor 
under the Fair Labor Standard Act to 
prohibit homework as a necessary means 
of making effective a minimum wage 
order for the embroideries industry. 

Mr. Justice Rutledge delivered the 
opinion of the court. He observed that 
*‘One of the act’s primary objectives was 
*a universal minimum wage of 40 cents 
an hour in each industry engaged in 
commerce or in the production of goods 
for commerce* and to reach this level 
as rapidly as was ’economically feasible 
without substantially curtailing employ¬ 
ment*.’* 

What about this admirable humani¬ 
tarian decision to prevent the exploita¬ 
tion of'labor? Does labor approve of it? 
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Of course labor does and diould approve 
of it. But what about the importation 
of foreign goods made in private homes 
by sweated, under*fed parents and un- 
der-noiulshed little children working 12 
to 14 hours a day for a mere pittance 
compared with the 40 cents an hour, and 
time and a half for overtime, guaranteed 
to our laboring people. 

Will lower tariff rates-—say a further 
50-percent reduction in the rates as they 
existed January 1. 1945. strengthen or 
weaken the 40-hour week and time and a 
half for overtime, open to attack only 
by sweated, underpaid labor from abroad, 
aided and abetted by our low-tariff in¬ 
ternationalists? 

ZXulng the past 75 years there have 
been literally dozens of steps taken by 
individual States or the National Gov¬ 
ernment for the promotion of protection 
and security of the great mass of individ¬ 
uals privately employed. This has taken 
the form of anti-child-labor legislation, 
elimination of sweat shops, prescribing 
of sanitary and other health conditions, 
both in places of employment and resi¬ 
dential areas, and a long line of programs 
having to do with illness, accidents, old 
age, unemployment, and an ever expand¬ 
ing social service. 

Costs of maintaining this entire pro¬ 
gram must be recognized as a part of 
the tax Structure and a part of the cost 
of production of goods and services and. 
in turn, a charge upon the consuming 
or using public. In competition with 
the products of foreign areas this item 
must at all times be kept in mind. 

There are areas in the world, so in¬ 
vestigation shows, where as many as a 
biUion people reside where the average 
age at time of death is probably no more 
than 25 years. In contrast the normal 
average span of life in the United States 
has now been increased to something 
like double that figure. 

Surely it must be recognized that a 
very large part of this accomplishment 
is due to the sanitary and health pro¬ 
grams developed in the United States. 
These are vitally affected by sanitary and 
health conditions in other parts of the 
world, for disease does not recognize 
boundary lines. China may be the na-* 
tion of longest historic greatness and yet 
individuals without the slightest consid¬ 
eration for the general welfare or the 
health of the people of the United States 
may gather millions of dozens of eggs 
in China and after selling for local con¬ 
sumption all of those which are edible, 
they may process the cloudies. musties, 
dries, rots, and other spoiled eggs in 
such a manner as to make it possible to 
ship them into the markets of the United 
States for human consumption through 
Innocent purchasers operating the high¬ 
est priced delicatessen estaUia^iments. 
Protective legislation against such im¬ 
ports is in the interest of not only the 
United States but in the interest of world 
welfare. 

And, again, considering the long 
stretdl of years far back into the test 
century, the two great Governments of 
Argentixia and the United States have 
been mutually helpful to each other and 


considerate of each other’s welfare. 
Surely this friendship should continue 
and neither government would want to 
do. or cause to be done, anything clearly 
injurious to the welfare of the people 
of the other. Yet, there is a great scourge 
in the Argentine Republic known as the 
foot and mouth disease of cattle and 
other domesticated animals. While it is 
true that the livestock of Argentina have, 
over the period of 75 years, become more 
or less immune to this disease so that it 
does not attack in a virulent manner, 
nonetheless when it is introduced into 
the United States under entirely dif¬ 
ferent climatic conditions and with live¬ 
stock never exposed to the disease it is 
most virulent. Whether regulations are 
prescribed under sanitary or tariff stat¬ 
utes or whether one supplements the 
other is Immaterial. The great task con¬ 
fronting both countries is to spend every 
ounce of human effort on the problem of 
developing immunity to this disease 
and/or methods of treatment of animals 
when infected. When that happy day 
comes, then there can be a much more 
free Interchange of products. In the 
meantime, it Just does not make sense for 
the Government of the United States, in 
order to influence Argentina to yield to 
American foreign policy programs, to 
propose modification of sanitary laws 
or tariff laws intended to protect our 
country from this dangerous animal dis¬ 
ease. Yet it is a fact that pending at 
the moment before the Senate of the 
United States is a proposed agreement 
which has for Its purpose to encourage 
deceit and evasion of presently existing 
legislation on this subject. 

Parity programs to establish equitable 
price relationships for the products of 
agriculture must not be omitted from 
this discussion. During the last 25 
years—since 1919—it has been widely 
recognized that there is a close interde¬ 
pendence between prices and Income of 
those engaged in agricultural activities 
on the one hand and the National in¬ 
come and general welfare of all people 
In the country on the other. Various 
experimental programs have been pro¬ 
posed and devised for the purpose of 
bringing about this parity or equitable 
relationship. The Federal Bond Act of 
1929. although not adequate to meet the 
problems of the world-wide depression 
of 198(1-33. was a move in that direction. 
Without delving into the details of the 
various experiments and pointing out 
reasons for failure, it will be sufficient 
here to note that prlM of farm prod¬ 
ucts cannot be terought up to an equitable 
relationship without exposing the Ameri¬ 
can market to lower^pirlced products 
from all over the world* Ko program 
therefore can hope to be effective unless 
suitable provision is made lor supervi¬ 
sion. regulation, and control of Imports 
of competitive or substitute products 
which would be effective in breaking 
down domestic prices and destroyiltg aU 
efforts to establish sound eco¬ 

nomic policies. 

I wish to call attention to the fact that 
the reciprocal tracte agreements during 
the past decade has becomenctlttaffihore 


nor less than a poorly concealed device 
for the revision of tariff acts and cus¬ 
toms duties provided b^ legislation within 
the United States. It Is significant that 
during the last* 5-year prewar pef^time 
period of prosperity in the united 
States—1925-29—national revenue from 
customs duties averaged almost $600.- 
000.000 per annum—$580,748,055. In 
contrast, during the recent 5-year pe¬ 
riod under reciprocal trade agreements 
preceding World War n—1936-39—na¬ 
tional revenue from customs duties aver¬ 
aged considerably less than $400,000,000 
annually—$378,900,157. Thus the de¬ 
crease in national revenue exceeded 
$200,000,000 annually or the equivalent of 
$2,000,000,000 in a 10-year period. This 
is a considerable sacrifice In national rev¬ 
enue incident to an experimental change 
in national economic policy which has 
failed in every other one of its goals. 
When the year 1939 is compared with 
1929 the decrease In revenue is from 
$600,000,000 to $300,000,000, a decrease of 
50 percent. 

It will be said by some that the de¬ 
crease in revenue Just referred to must 
have been due to a substantial falling off 
in the quantity of imports, contrasting 
the prosperous 6-year period —1926-29— 
with the recent 5-year period—1935-39. 
This is Just not true. The physical 
quantity of imports in 1937 was exactly 
the same as the physical quantity of im¬ 
ports during the most prosperous year of 
all—1929—and the average physical 
quantity of Imports during the two 6- 
year periods did not vary more than 5 
percent. 

Is there any citizen of the United States 
so naive as not to realize that it was the 
fostering hand of our tariff system that 
built up our national defense? Our 
mass production of armaments came 
from those industries and mines and 
farms which prospered and developed 
under tariff prot^tlon. What would 
have been the outcome of World War I 
and World War n had it not been for 
the stalwart advocates of protection who 
In their wisdom realized, and in their 
vision saw the mighty, self-reliant Na¬ 
tion that adequate tariff protection 
would bring forth? 

The United States could not have be¬ 
come the arsenal of democracy without 
the tariff protection given throughout 
the years to our essential war Industries. 
Shall we let the internationalists sabo¬ 
tage the system that has made the Nation 
great and strong? 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such tune as he may desire to the gentle* 
man from Texas [Mr. PAnuH]. 

A. * r., LAionnr vood oottosMiON xw united 

STATBI, cm 0NS-4SIXSD ON ITS NIT SSQtTM 

VZOLATINO SOSmSON-MTItAN ACT TBSODOH 

PBXCB SnCBIICZNATIONS AND SKOST-WIAKT- 

XNO. OVnOXAMOfO, BOOBTXNO VSIOli AT 

CKICN-OUT OO U^ NT HS , ETC. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, may I 
direct the attention qf Members of the 
Congress to the charges made by the De¬ 
partment of Justice in the trial that is 
now going on in DanviUe, XU., in the 
United States District Court before Judgb 
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Walter C. Lindley, in the case of the 
United States against the New York 
Great Atlantic k Pacific Tea Co., Inc., in¬ 
volving 11 subsidiaries and 17 officers of 
these companies. This involves a sordid 
story of monopoly to destroy competition 
through the employment of unscrupulous 
methods, much of it at the expense of 
housewives though professing to be pub¬ 
lic benefactors. 

In this presentation I shall treat only 
one phase—that of the source of illicit 
profits which shows this gigantic inte¬ 
grated corporation operating as manu¬ 
facturers. wholesalers, and retailers. 
This one angle, however, proves the need 
of legislation along the lines of H. R. 135 
which I have introduced in the House to 
prevent manufacturers of consumer 
goods from offering for sale and selling 
the same at retail in certain cases, and 
for other purposes, if monopoly in food 
is to be avoided. 

CONSUMERS TO EAT ON A. ft P. TERMS 

This giant among chain-store corpora¬ 
tions with sales totaling $1,379,000,000 in 
1941, controls 13.5 percent of the total 
retail grocery business of this country 
through something like 6,400 supermar¬ 
kets strategically located. This leaves 
the balance for 345.631 independent 
grocers and 36,950 other chain-grocery 
stores. This company is charged by the 
Department of Justice with operating 
its stores with practically no profit but 
realizes its profits through allowances, 
stock gains—short-weighting, over¬ 
charging, and boosting of prices at 
check-out counters, and so forth— 
through allowances forced from manu¬ 
facturers and other sources of revenue 
foreign to operating such stores. 

In his statement to the Court. Horace 
L. Flurry, special assistant to the At¬ 
torney General and chief of Government 
counsel, emphasized the point that 
“even integrated competitors whose op¬ 
erations have not yet reached the same 
level as those of A. k P. cannot com¬ 
pete.” Also under the A. k P. policy of 
operations, it is charged, “no competi¬ 
tion can survive in any retail area in 
which A. k P. decided to occupy either 
a part or the entire area.” Moreover, 
the Government’s attorney charged in 
his presentation to the Court that “if 
such practices are continued consumers 
of food in the United States will eat on 
terms imposed by the A. k P.” 

LARGEST FOOD OROANXSBATXON IN COUNTRY 

The A. k P. group constitutes the 
largest organization in the food in- 
dustiT. Its manufacturing units manu¬ 
facture a substantial part of the packed 
and processed foods sold in the United 
States, including several hundred items. 
These are distributed and sold through 
A. k P. stores. It also buys manufac¬ 
tured products from others, and as such 
is the largest single buyer of such food 
products in the United States. Its pro¬ 
duce-buying unit is the largest in the 
United States. This unit dominates co¬ 
operative associations of produce grow¬ 
ers and shippers In handling for their 
members substantial portions of the an¬ 
nual fresh fruit and vegetable crops of 
the United States. 


A. It P. is the largest baker, the largest 
salmon canner. the largest milk can- 
ner, and the largest buyer of green cof¬ 
fee, as well as the largest coffee roaster 
in the United States. Its meat, egg, but¬ 
ter, and cheese buying departments are 
the largest buyers of those products in 
the United States. It is the largest re¬ 
tail grocery concern in the United States 
operating stores in 38 States and in the 
District of Columbia, with sales totaling 
$1,379,000,000 in 1941, or 13.5 percent 
of the national total. 

OPERATES STORES WITHOUT PROFIT 

This large food corporation operates 
its business on an over-all basis; that 
is, as a retail organization, but it ob¬ 
tains its profits from other than retail 
operations. It has 13 sources of profit 
from which A. & P. received $26,025,000 
net in 1941 after all other charges, in¬ 
cluding taxes. Yet only $4,199,347.82 
were derived from store operations, which 
just about covered store-operating costs, 
or as the Government pointed out, to 
be exact, one-third of 1 percent profit. 
No going retail business can exist on 
that margin indefinitely unless there are 
other sources of revenue. 

$21,825,652 PROFITS COME FROM OTHER SOURCES 

In other words, $21,825,652 profit had 
to come from other than retail-store 
avenues to attain a profit of 0.22998 per¬ 
cent per dollar of retail sales, whereas 
the actual profit derived from stores was 
only $4,199,347.82. If it were not for 
Juggling profits from other sources of 
operations and applying them to the re¬ 
tail stores the A. k P. could not exist. 
Through this integration process, how¬ 
ever, the business as a whole becomes 
highly profitable though the stores them¬ 
selves would be a losing venture. Low- 
priced store operations without profit 
are used to destroy independent com¬ 
petitors. including chains, to force re¬ 
bates or allowances from manufacturers 
to gain control of food production and 
distribution. 

ALLOWANCES TOTAL $6,400,000. OR 24.50 
PERCENT OF PROFIT 

The Department of Justice in present¬ 
ing its statement to the Federal District 
Court, submitted a table of these various 
sources of profits together w ith the per¬ 
centages they represented to the profits 
as a whole, as follows: 


Sourc*e 


Amount 


Percent 
of total 


Headquarters allowances 
(preferonoos secured from 


, korMaid. 

American GolTw) Corp .. 

Atlantic Coninii«islon Co- 

White House Milk (’o. 

Nakat Packing Corp.. 

Bakery.. 

Miscellaneous.. 

Stores Publishing Co.. 

Great American Tea Co- 

Stook gains.. 

Local Allowances. 

Remaining profit for stores.... 


Total net profit_..... 2$, 02A 000.00 


$4,984,000.00 

3.474.131.82 
3,274,347.67 
1,862,361.18 
1.600,366.06 
1,276.616.87 

048,000.00 

887,260.02 

65,661.88 

131,110.04 

1,968,000.00 

1,416.000.00 

4.100.847.82 


10.16 
IS. 36 
12.68 
7.16 
6.18 
4.01 
3.62 
8.22 
.26 
.60 
7.60 
6.44 
16.14 


loaoo 


These figures show that $4,984,000 were 
allowances exacted at the main office 
from manufacturers declared by ttin 


Government attorney to be violations of 
the Robinson-Patman Act, and another 
$1,416,606,000 from seven division of¬ 
fices in 1941, or a total of $6,400,000. The 
Robinson-Patman Act became a law June 
10, 1936. These allowances represented 
24.69 percent of the total net profits of 
1941. 

SHORT-WEIGHTS, OVERCHARGING $1,953,000, OR 
7.5 PERCENT PROFIT 

In addition to this. Judge Lindley was 
Informed, $1,953,000 or 7.5 percent of the 
profits came from stock gains which Mr. 
Flurry explained are secured by such 
practices in the retail stores as short- 
weighting, short-changing, boosting of 
prices at the check-out counters, and so 
forth. This money came out of the 
pockets of housewives who were cheated 
out of that much money in 1 year, and 
totaled almost $2,000,OOO. Combining 
the allowances wrrung from manufac¬ 
turers, who had to charge other buyers 
that much more, with stock gains, they 
amounted to a total of $8,353,000 in the 
1 year, or 32.19 percent of all profits. 

Viewed from another angle these illicit 
profits represented an average of $1,305 
per store based on the 6,400 units A. k P. 
operates in 3,436 cities in 38 States. 

The total net profit per store In 1941 
was $4,066. 

The profit outside of store operations 
was $3,410. 

The profit from store operations was 
$656. 

WHERE STORE PROFITS CAME FROM 

Of these profits per store, there was re¬ 
ceived, in 1941, from allowances in viola¬ 
tion of the Robinson-Patman Act, $1,000; 
stock gains, short-weighting, overcharg¬ 
ing, and so forth, $305; from other 
sources, $2.761; total, $4,066. 

$21,714,000 SHORT-WEIGHTS, ETC., IN 7 YEARS 

Almost a third of the $26,025,000 net 
profits realized in 1941, therefore, came 
from violation of the Robinson-Patman 
Act, or illegitimately from consumers 
through stock gains. Yet this largest 
food corporation in the United States 
professes to be - a public benefactor 
through allegedly selling at low prices. 
In his statement to the court at Dan¬ 
ville, Ill., the Government attorney fur¬ 
ther pointed out that “A. k P. secured a 
total stock gain of $21,714,000 for its en¬ 
tire retail system during the period 1935 
to 1941, inclusive.'* This is at the rate 
of $3,393 per unit a year in the 7 years. 
In 1935, the Government charges, “the 
total stock gains were $4,723,000.’* 

EMBARRAaSBO BY PROSECUTIONS 

Continuing its charges against this 
chain corporation, the Department of 
Justice maintains that— 

During the period of 1930 to 1035 the A. 
ft P. group was embarrassed by prosecutions 
of Its employees for short-weights and meas- 
ui'es. Headquarters agreed that such stock 
gains could be achieved only through con¬ 
duct Which was unjustified. Hence head¬ 
quarters decided that no store could consist¬ 
ently have etock gains in excess of 2 percent. 
This was reduced later to 1 percent. There¬ 
after many atoree continued to enjoy etock 
gains of 2 to 8 percent. Such gains continued 
to be tteated by headquarters as a part c l 
operating store profit. 
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STOCK QAXN8 46 PSSCCXfT OF STQBt PROriTS 

After supermarkets were developed head¬ 
quarters ai^eed that no legitimate stock gains 
could be had trom su^ operations. Such 
gains were made, however, and headquarters 
accepted them. Zn IMO A. it P. received 
retail stock gains of 168,000. In 1941 stock 
gains totaled $14)58,000. or 46 percent of the 
retail store operating profit. 

In 1040, It is charged by the Depart¬ 
ment of Justice- 

such stock gains were 66 percent of retail 
store operating profits and in 1939 were 100.15 
percent of retail store operating profits. 

MaNAQEBS SROWINO STOCK OAIN LOSSES PIIIEO, 
THOSE WITH GAINS RETAINED 

Until about 1930, the Department’s 
statement relates, stock gains as high as. 
3 percent of sale in A. Ii P. stores— 
were accepted without condemnation of store 
managers. These gains represented profits 
after absorbing losses resulting from shrink¬ 
age, spoilage, stealing, and wastage. Hence, 
the actual stock gain was sufliclent to take 
care of these Items of loss and still show a 
net gain of 8 percent. Some stores experi¬ 
enced net retail stock losses. Reasonable 
stock losses result from many causes Inherent 
In the operation of A. it P. stores, as In all re¬ 
tail grocei-y stores. Store managers were not 
told the stock results In the stores, but man¬ 
agers sustaining successive stock losses were 
fired. Those experiencing consistent stock 
gains were retained. In many years these 
stock gains have constituted a substantial 
part of the retail store operating profit. 

BOW STOCK GADIB AXE OBTAINED 

The statement to the court further 
asserted that stock gains are achieved in 
the following manner: 

Grocery items are biUed to the retail stores 
by the warehouse at the retaU price. No al¬ 
lowance is made for shrinkage, spoilage, or 
wastage, etc. Any sums secured on the sale 
of these items over and above the price billed 
by the warehouse are stock gains. They are 
secured by such practices in the retail stores 
as short-weighting, short-changing, boosting 
of prices at check-out counters, etc. 

Such gains— 

It l6 stated— 

became an integral part of the rate on which 
the final earnings of the total A. & P. system 
operations are based. Stock gains become a 
part of the integrated rate which is manipu¬ 
lated as among different areas to produce 
lower gross-profit rates in favored stores. 

A BHOCXZKG OPERATION 

Here we have a shocking statement of 
how this chain corporation operated 
through minions of dollars of Ill-gotten 
gains at the expense of store customers, 
forced tribute from manufacturers 
through price discriminations in viola¬ 
tion of the Robinson-Patman law, used 
tactics through Integrated corporation 
profits which competltloai cannot meet, 
regardless of efficiency, and of creating 
a monoply that will ultimately give it 
control of production and dliMbution 
and make consumers subservient to its 
demands. 

A monopoly of this type must be 
crushed in the interest of public wdfare 
and common decency in business deallha* 
The free-enterprise system is being de* 
Stroyed by the A. k R 

Mr, MILLS. Mr. dhairman, I yield dd 
minutes to tile gentleman from Mldbt^ 
ghn [Mr. DmoELLi. 


Mr. DINOELL. Mr. Chairman, the 
attitude of the minority party in the 
House, particularly the attitude of the 
spearhead of the opposition, the Repub¬ 
lican members of the House Ways and 
Means Committee, strikes me as serious 
and suicidal in its blindness and deter¬ 
mined resistance in the face of a tide 
of unimpeachable and Impartial facts 
which not only sustain the trade agree¬ 
ments policy, b^hich has been followed 
for the past 11 years, but on the strength 
of that record compels the Congress to 
broaden and to extend the present act 
for the benefit of all of the people of the 
United States. 

Even more than that. Mr. Chairman, 
the benefits thus far derived and the re¬ 
sulting good will bodes well for the fu¬ 
ture of world trade and of world peace. 
The principle of reciprocal tariff conces¬ 
sions has been the desire and the objec¬ 
tive of many Presidents. Republican and 
Democratic, from McKinley to and in¬ 
cluding our late and beloved President 
Roosevelt, and his successor. President 
Truman. I shall allude more specifically 
to this phase further along'in my dis¬ 
course. It is not humorous, it is really 
pathetic that the minority Members 
have undertaken to stampede them¬ 
selves into oblivion. 

They have been wailing, yes, more 
than that, they have been howling about 
the deficiencies of the Trade Agreements 
Act and the sins of omission and com¬ 
mission on the part of our Government 
agencies, which have been charged with 
the responsibility of bargaining with 
other nations toward the end that, pri¬ 
marily, America should have a reason¬ 
able advantage, but along with that, that 
the deal should be of mutual benefit. 
The minority Members are determined 
to point out and to prove that the entire 
world is out of step, that America’s 
greatest industrial leaders do not know 
what it is all about. The National 
Chamber of Commerce and its spokes¬ 
men, it is contended, are in error. All 
of the favorable statistics in support of 
the Trade Agreements Act, which were 
a compelUng force for the insertion of 
a plank covering the subject in the Re¬ 
publican platform of the last campaign, 
and the attitude of Tom Dewey, the Re¬ 
publican standard bearer, are being ig¬ 
nored as though nonexistent. 

Mr. Chairman, the Trade Agreements 
Act as proposed under the Doughton bill 
has the endorsement of influential news¬ 
papers and magasines, merchants, mill¬ 
ers, manufacturers, coneumers’ leagues, 
women’s organizatkms, labor unions, 
chambers of commerce, importers, ex¬ 
porters, steamship lixies, and other 
groups and associations too great to 
enumerate. 

Facts and figures seemingly are mean¬ 
ingless to the minority. The expeemions 
of leaders in Industry are given no con¬ 
sideration, and everybody seems to be out 
of step except the minority which issued 
this pathetic report. 

In my State, and In fact throughout 
the entire Nation, in the great Industrial 
centers, there seems to be an attitude of 
united support for the trade agreem^ts» 


and this attitude is not predicated upon 
any love for the New Deal or for the 
Democratic Party. X should say that 
quite the contrary is true. These people, 
however, are practical. They know what 
effect the Smoot-Hawley Tariff Act pro- * 
duced on their business, and some of 
them who were for a high tariff to the 
extent of excluding all outside competi¬ 
tion, having learned through bitter expe¬ 
rience, are today among the foremost 
supporters of the trade agreements. 
Moreover, they know that there is a 
better chance to get a fair deal under the 
set-up which has been created under the 
Trade Agreements Act than there was 
during the old logrolling days under 
vicious political maneuverings when the 
matter was handled in a slipshod, un¬ 
scientific manner by star-chamber pro¬ 
ceedings in the Committee on Ways and 
Means. On that point there is no argu¬ 
ment. That question is not even 
debatable. 

STAR-CHAMBER TARXTFS 

The legislative history of the Hawley- 
Smoot Tariff Act established a new high 
in star-chamber proceedings. 

After devoting 7 weeks for public hear¬ 
ings, the 15 Republican members of the 
Ways and Means Committee uncere¬ 
moniously ejected the 10 Democratic 
committee members from participation 
in executive sessions. Following the ex¬ 
pulsion of the Democratic members, the 
15 Republican members devoted 2 months 
and 10 days of labor, with the help of 
experts of the Tariff Commission, and 
according to some rumors, they also had 
the assistance of a Mr. Grundy and 
others, who contributed their services to 
Improve theirs and the public welfare. 
Their combined labors brought forth a 
bill of 434 pages consisting of 183 sec¬ 
tions. The first 2 sections alone con¬ 
tained 727 paragraphs. ’There were 
10.681 lines in this bill. Not satisfied 
with the results of their star-chamber 
methods in committee, the ’’four horse¬ 
men”—Longworth, Snell, Tilson, Haw¬ 
ley—then in control of the House, 
brought the bill up under a special gag 
rule for consideration by the other 420 
Members on Friday, May 24, 1980, May 
25, May 27, and May 28. devoting in all 
19 hours and 6 minutes, consideration to 
the bill, during which time the 420 Mem¬ 
bers were permitted to consider only 32 
of the 10,681 lines and only 4 of the 434 
pages to the bill. 

With such a record of star-chamber 
methods resorted to by our Republican 
friends in the past, it is hard to recon¬ 
cile their present position with respect 
to the manner in which the State Depart¬ 
ment conducts their negotiations of trade 
agreements. 

It might be stated here that the dis¬ 
tinguished chairman of our committee, 
the gentleman from North Carolina I Mr. 
Doughton] was one of those who was 
not permitted to sit in executive sessions 
with his Republican colleagues when the 
Hawley-Smoot tariff bill was being con¬ 
sidered. If you want to go back to that 
method of license and predatory ex¬ 
ploitation of the interests of the people 
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of the United States you may try to 
justify that with the voters, but you will 
never succeed. 

Under the trade agreements hereto¬ 
fore four departments of the Govern¬ 
ment, presided over by a Cabinet mem¬ 
ber, plus one independent agency 
created by the Congress and acting on 
behalf of the Congress of the United 
States, passed upon and negotiated every 
phase of an agreement with a foreign 
nation. These are the State Depart¬ 
ment, the Agriculture Department, the 
Commerce Department, the Treasury 
Department, and the Tariff Commission. 
Under the bill now before you there has 
been added a further safeguard in that 
the Army and Navy shall henceforth be 
consulted under the law. Heretofore 
they were consulted but there was no 
legal basis for such consultation. This 
proves that those charged with the re¬ 
sponsibility did not overlook our national 
safety, which was placed even ahead of 
the welfare of industry and commerce. 
Elastic provisions giving the executive 
branches of the Government authority 
to increase or decrease tariffs were in¬ 
serted in tariff laws heretofore enacted 
by the Congress. 

It will be recalled that the late Presi¬ 
dent Calvin Coolidge. after a so-called 
cost-of-production Investigation, ordered 
a slash of 60 percent in the duty on bob- 
white quail. That case was supposed to 
have proven the worth of the elastic 
clause in the Tariff Act of 1922. That is 
the kind of elasticity that some Repub¬ 
licans still believe in. 

Our industries have suffered tremen¬ 
dously as a result of the plundering rob¬ 
ber tariffs enacted under the Republican 
administration, which not only excluded 
needed articles produced in other coun¬ 
tries but exposed our own people to un¬ 
conscionable price rises in domestically 
produced commodities which needed no 
additional protection. In other words, 
the tariff was an instrumentality for 
gouging the people at home for the bene¬ 
fit of a few who demanded a pay-off for 
their contributions in the previous cam¬ 
paign. No one can deny that these Re¬ 
publican tariff schedules in many in¬ 
stances were written and approved by the 
officers of certain corporations which 
were to be benefited by their adoption. 
It was charged and never refuted that 
the tariff schedule on aluminum was 
written in Andrew Mellon’s office in 
Pittsburgh. The tariff on plate glass and 
other items was calculated and recom¬ 
mended by interested parties. It is 
amusing to note, too, that local indus¬ 
tries, for sentimental or other unknown 
reasons, have frequently been singled out 
for unwarranted tariff protection. I have 
two in mind. One was the filbert indus¬ 
try of the Northwest. This specie of nuts, 
as an industry, I daresay, does not em¬ 
ploy any appreciable number of workers 
and we have to import a certain amount 
of these from Turkey in order to supply 
our demand, tariff or no tariff* Tulip 
bulbs which come from Holland, for some 
reason or other, like the filberts, have 
been put oh the high-tariff list. The re¬ 
sult was that we lost our automobile 


export business in Turkey and almost all 
of our export wheat fiour business In 
Holland. 

The Netherlands was an Important 
market for United States wheat and 
flour, but by 1933 it had become neglible. 
The decline from $16,000,000 in 1930 to 
$400,000 in 1933 was partially due to a 
decline in world prices, but if the Nether¬ 
lands had bought from the United States 
in 1933 the same percentage of our total 
exports of wheat and fiour as in 1930, 
the figure would have been about $8.- 
000,000 instead of $400,000. In the years 
preceding the Smoot-Hawley tariffs. 
United States exports of flour to Holland 
averaged approximately 1,200,000 barrels 
a year. Because of adverse tariff action 
on Dutch bulbs, fiour to that country 
dropped to 81,000 barrels in 1934. After 
the trade agreement was negotiated these 
imports gradually increased until in 1938 
they totaled 476,000 barrels. To the 
processors of wheat, and to the farmer, 
there is no question as to the value of 
reciprocal trade agreements in promot¬ 
ing American foreign trade. 

We assumed an uncompromising atti¬ 
tude toward Prance and Italy with re¬ 
gard to hand-made lace, which I believe 
did not even come in competition with 
machine-made lace which we produce in 
America, but the ruling clique among the 
high-tariff barons seeking exclusion I'ad 
to have their way. As a result we lost 
the export automobile business in both 
of those countries. 

I remember only too well that the 
Canadian Government protested the pro¬ 
posed schedules of the Smoot-Hawley 
Tariff Act and their protests were, as 
I recall, delivered to our Government 
through the British Ambassador at 
Washington. These were ignored and 
the warning unheeded. An order In 
council was entered within 24 or 48 hours 
after this unfriendly American action. 
This was the means of retaliation by the 
Canadian Government and it was of such 
tremendous force that our American in¬ 
dustrialists will never forget its effect. 
As a result of the Canadian action, it 
was virtually Impossible to ship not only 
automobiles but hundreds of other items 
produced in the United States, and rec¬ 
ord and figures will show that in order 
to produce certain well-known American 
.Items for Canada, It became necessary to 
. finance and build American branch i an- 
ufacturing plants north of the Canadian- 
American line. Figures will show that 
an average of two plants per week were 
built in Canada for an indefinite period. 
I have not had the time to refer to the 
record but I recall distinctly that the 
number of industry branches built went 
on for several years. Quoting from 
memory, I believe we lost $7&0,000,000 
worth of Canadian business per year, to 
gain $500,000,000 worth, with a net loss 
of $250,000,000. 

This bungling tariff policy Is precisely 
what this administration seeks to correct 
by putting it on a scientific basis by pro¬ 
ducing a freer two-way trade and it must 
be understood even by the most obtuse 
that business between two countries, like 
the business between two enterprises op¬ 


erating across the street from one an¬ 
other, cannot continue unless the one 
buys from the other. You cannot send a 
shipload of goods to a foreign country 
and expect that steamer to return in bal¬ 
last. You will not only lose the business 
but you will lose the steamship line for 
the reason that no government could 
afford to subsidize a merchant marine on 
the basis of a one-way pay load. 

The result of political tampering with 
tariffs and granting unwarranted con¬ 
cessions to the producer of filberts, tulip 
bulbs, and many other relatively unim¬ 
portant items invariably brought about 
disastrous retaliation against some of 
our most substantial and important in¬ 
dustries. The net result was that we 
lost employment in industry among men 
and women who would, in the natural 
course of events, eat more American fil¬ 
berts and buy more American tulip bulbs 
if they were employed, but having lost 
that opportunity, they could not pur¬ 
chase these little luxuries. Thus we lose 
in two ways; among the intended bene¬ 
ficiaries of the tariff, and among those 
who lost their Jobs as a result of it. 

It is an Interesting thing to note that 
not only the producers of automobiles 
and manufactured products endorse the 
Trade Agreements Act and its extension, 
but similar and strong endorsement has 
been given by the flour milling Industry 
of the United States. There has not 
been any stronger expression on this 
point than that which appears in the 
record of hearings, and why should not 
they insist upon an enlightened program 
of trade negotiations instead of the old 
method of blundering and plundering 
tariff rates which almost wiped out the 
export flour business. Following the 
Smoot-Hawley Tariff Act, our exports of 
flour fell from 14,395,000 barrels a year 
to a low of 3,963,000 barrels. These peo¬ 
ple know exactly when they were hurt 
and precisely what caused the injury. 
They know, too. what brought about re¬ 
covery. The last figures quoted for 1938 
indicated that under the Trade Agree¬ 
ments our export flour business slowly 
but surely was being restored until we 
sold 5,227,000 barrels. These figures are 
significant in that they represent mills 
which are doing 98 percent of the export 
volume now being milled by the flour 
trade. 

Is it any wonder that some of the 
shrewdest and smartest spokesmen for 
the farm Interests favor the trade agree¬ 
ments ? They remember that our export - 
able wheat became a drug on the market 
and at one time reached the volume of 
269,000,000 bushels. This remnant of 
high protectionists on our committee 
beating their heads against an immov¬ 
able wall of support for the trade agree¬ 
ments, continues to wail, to rant against, 
and misrepresent the Trade Agreements 
Act. 

They are of the same strain, entertain 
the same dogmatic and dangerous phil¬ 
osophy as that which prompted a spokes¬ 
man of the high-tariff element in the 
United States to come forward and ad¬ 
vocate the imposition of a tariff upon 
banana^. Tliis spokesman admitted thra 
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he knew that bananae ware net grown 
in the United States but he Insisted that 
we ought to levy an exdusive tariff 
against Nicaraguan and Central Ameri¬ 
can bananas in order to force our people 
to eat apples. Seemingly, he was a pro¬ 
ducer of anples or had some selllsh con¬ 
nection with parking or marketing this 
valuable farm product. That brings to 
my mind a little humorous but factual 
occurrence in one of the Eastern States. 
I believe it was in one of the States of 
the New England area. One of our en¬ 
terprising American citizens sought to 
prove that he could produce pineapples 
in a hothouse and he was, of course, suc¬ 
cessful. When he calculated his costs, 
he found that the pineapples were pro¬ 
duced at the rate of $13 each. He told 
friends and neighbors that if he could 
now induce the Congress of the United 
States to levy a high enough tariff on 
pineapples that a new and a flourishing 
Industry could be established—the dif¬ 
ference between the cost of production at 
home and abroad was aU that was 
needed. There is no limit to the ex¬ 
tremes which the high-tariff proponents 
will undertake to reach and they always 
try to make it appear that the benefit is 
intended for the American workmen or 
the American farmer. Nothing could be 
further from the truth. 

Take the question of sugar. An ever¬ 
lasting and ever-increasing howl comes 
from those who feign to speak for the 
sugar industry, and they try to make it 
appear that all tariff benefits are in¬ 
tended for the workingman In the sugar 
min and engaged in the production and 
farming of sugar beets and sugarcane. 
The fact of the matter is that «np]oy- 
ment in the sugar mills Is limited to 00 
or 90, possibly 120 days a year. At best 
employment is seasonal, temporary, and 
of benefit quite properly to the farm ele¬ 
ment residing near the refinery. Let us 
take the sugar-beet pickers. What I 
know of the sugar-beet farming and 
gathering of this root is that it has been 
for the large part in the hands of im¬ 
ported cheap Mexican labor which was 
exploited to the point of near peonage. 
Conditions were so bad that in certain 
western areas socially minded citizens, 
churchmen, and trade unionists banded 
together to force a correction in the em¬ 
ployment of these people which had 
been unhealthful and demoralizing. 
Beet producers and sugar-mill owners, 
anxious to correct the situation, ad¬ 
mitted that tariffs could not be of much 
help, if any. 

Throughout the hearings the minority 
failed to make out a ease. Such wit¬ 
nesses as appeared against the exten¬ 
sion of the trade agreements were, for 
the most part, trying to reinforce the 
minority with arguments which were 
based upon unfounded fears. Re¬ 
peatedly they admitted that thus far 
they have not been hurt, but they in¬ 
sisted that they could not be sure about 
the future. I think the record of the 
State Department and of the cooperat¬ 
ing Government agencies depart¬ 
ments, built up during the period of 
the existing law, proves that they are 
reliable and can be trusted to protect the 


best interests of tbs peoide of the Uhited 
States. Any industry, wbetber in the 
field of manufacture or agriculture, can 
and does get an opportunity to present 
Its case, and every factor is carefully 
considered before a decision is made and 
an agreement entered into. 

People of the United States have a bet¬ 
ter omxutunlty to invoke the use of the 
established machinery which is now In 
effect than they ever had under the did 
logrolling systm. You will remember 
that when the Smoot-Hawley tariff bill 
was written the minority members were 
not even consulted. Only two schedules 
were read as I recall my friend, Mr. 
Cooper from Tennessee, saying one time. 
The only member of the Committee on 
Ways and Means at that time, who Is still 
a member, is our distinguished chairman. 
He was not even permitted to sit in on 
the discussions in executive session. 
That Is the kind of tariff consideration 
Congress gave the peoi^e, or I should say, 
that the Republican Congress gave the 
people. Talk about steam rollers, it was 
a Gargantuan steam rc^er which the 
Republicans employed and which bra¬ 
zenly and mercilessly crushed all oppo¬ 
sition. 

If the Congress grants the additional 
authority, it will only be used where all 
authority under existing law has been ex¬ 
pended, to our advantage. 

The proof that the authority is used 
judiciously, conservatively and advan¬ 
tageously can be found in the fact that 
in ever so many items, rates were reduced 
to the extent of only a fraction of the 
original 50 percent authorized. 

Consult the record of the State Depart¬ 
ment; it is available and shows in detail 
many such products. 

It is Intended that the additional au¬ 
thority shall be used only where addi- 
tional advantages might accrue to the 
people of the United States and recip¬ 
rocally to the other contracting parties. 
In my estimation, It is puerile and sense¬ 
less to propose the seven amendments 
which the Republicans have agreed to 
support. 

President Taft had the tactics of the 
opposition to this measure figured out a 
good many years ago when, in submitting 
the Canadian reciprocity agreement to 
the Senate, he warned: 

It iM not for mt to questlOD the good faltb 
of those who propoM to Introduce axul adopt 
amendments, but St Is appropriate to say 
that the use of ammdaients is a very com¬ 
mon method of defeating legislation when 
the responsibility for Its defeat is one that 
the movers of such amendmente do not de¬ 
sire openly to aaeame. 

Defeat by amendment and reservation. 
It may be recafied, was the game played 
against the League of Nations following 
World War No. 1. The American peo¬ 
ple, I am sure, will be on the look-out for 
those tactics in the various ports of this 
Administration’s farsighted postwar leg¬ 
islation, Including this. 

The proposed amendments are as 
follows: 

First. That Congress by mdorlty vote 
ehould have the right to veto Mxa trade 
treaties which may be negotiated under 
the act, such right to be egerctead within 
00 legislative days of their lUbmSision* 


Second. The act should provide that 
no redttctlohi hi duty on loretcn imports 
ehould be made which would weaken the 
oompetitive portion et American prod¬ 
ucts in the American market 

Third. That proclaimed reductions of 
rates shall not apphr with respect to any 
country found to be discriminating 
against the exports of the United States. 

Fourth. That concessions made by the 
United States shall not be extended to 
third countries except in return for con¬ 
cessions which the President finds to be 
reciprocally equal and equivalent. 

Fifth. That the importation of certain 
products, materials, and items certified 
to be essential to the national defense 
by the Joint Chiefs of Staff of the Army 
and Navy shall be limited by a quota in 
order to preserve and maintain those In¬ 
dustries in the United States which are 
essential to our national defense. 

Sixth. That any citizen, if he deems 
himself aggrieved'by virtue of the nego- 
. tiatlon or operation of any trade treaty, 
shall have the right to appeal to the 
courts of the United States for a determi¬ 
nation of his claim or a review of the ac¬ 
tion of the Government in negotiating 
such treaties. 

Seventh. That no reduction in duty 
under the Tariff Act of 1930 shall be made 
on Imports competing directly with ar¬ 
ticles produced by handicraft industries 
in the United States. 

These amendments are intended to 
frustrate by nullification the will of the 
people for the benefit of that element 
which would exploit industry at the ex¬ 
pense of the workers, of small business, 
and of the farmer. 

The first suggestion, that, Congress 
should have the right to veto any trade 
agreement which may be negotiated un¬ 
der the act, within 90 legislative days of 
its submission means we should spend 90 
legislative days out of the year in the 
same sort of argument which the Ways 
and Means Committee has just wit¬ 
nessed. One might pause to inquire how 
long is a legislative day? A legislative 
day may and has run into weeks, or pos¬ 
sibly months. After a few agreements 
had been subjected to the inevitable 
death or delay foreign countries would 
reluctantly waste time of their officials in 
negotiation of an agreement whose ulti¬ 
mate outcome was so uncertain. Such 
an amendment could not be seriously 
offered except to destroy the program. 

The second suggested amendment in 
the minority report, that no reductions 
in duties should be made which would 
weaken the competitive position of Amer¬ 
ican products In the American market, is 
either meaningless or else it is, as I sus¬ 
pect, a cover for the old# discredited cost- 
of-production idea. All 1 care to say on 
that Is that if we are going to start tak¬ 
ing the profits out of foreign trade, why 
should we stop there? Why not st^ all 
trade, both domestic and foreign, by al- 
lowlner no one to underbid the hipest 
bidded In any form of exdbange? That 
wouUI completely end all competition, 
all progress, and aU trade everywhere. 
What has become of the basing cry: 
^^Competition is the life of trade”? 
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Third. The opponents would like to 
have reductions of duties not apply to 
any country found to be even nominally 
discriminating against the exports of the 
United States. That may sound all right, 
but it just does not happen to be the best 
way of stopping discriminations which 
should be the objective of such an 
amendment. The President already has 
the power, under the existing act. to pro¬ 
ceed in that manner if he thinks it is 
for the best interest of the country. Un¬ 
der the present act and agreements, I 
am told that almost daily matters relat¬ 
ing to some aspect of apparent discrimi¬ 
nation calls for attention of the State 
Department. Since the whole objective 
of the program is to work, as fast as pos¬ 
sible. toward precisely that goal, I think 
we had better leave it to the Executive 
Department to decide when the with¬ 
holding of reduced rates will, and when 
it will not, improve trade relations. 

The opposition has apparently over¬ 
looked the fact that two can play at the 
game of reprisals and retaliation, as was 
the case following the Hawley-Smoot 
days. If other countries started to 
blacklist the United States, on the basis 
of the wartime controls and restrictions 
which we have at the present moment, 
and which may seem to be discrimina¬ 
tions, we might well find ourselves in an 
embarrassing position. 

Fourth. Tills amendment suggests 
that we return to a policy w'hich a Re¬ 
publican administration under President 
Harding voluntarily abandoned because 
it v/as unsulted to our interests—the 
conditional most-favored-nation policy. 
That conditional principle was definitely 
abandoned under the flexible provisions 
of the Tariff Acts of 1922 and 1930, al¬ 
though some countries called it the 
“least-favored-nation principle,’* be¬ 
cause the duty increases, as well as the 
minor decreases, were applied to the 
imports of all countries alike not just 
to the principal suppliers. The most- 
favored principle is too important a 
principle in our whole structure of com¬ 
mercial agreements and treaties to 
abandon in such an off-hand manner. 

Fifth. In this amendment the minor¬ 
ity recommends that the importation of 
certain defense items be passed upon by 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff of the Army and 
Navy. Definite limits by quotas would 
be provided to materials deemed essen¬ 
tial to our national defense. In commit¬ 
tee the Republicans proposed a quota of 
40 percent of our total consumption as 
the limit which might be supplied by im¬ 
ports. Everybody agrees that we should 
not be caught short of needed defense 
materials in case another war comes, 
and it will surely come If we do not do a 
better job in making peace than we did 
before; and the act before us is just one 
of the measures which may help to pre¬ 
vent World War m. 

But whether or not we want to go so 
far as to maintain domestic produc¬ 
tion to supply 60 percent of our needs 
is quite a different question. I do not see 
how we can produce 60 percent of our 
tin here at home at any price, since wo 
have practically no domestic tin ore; I 
do not see how we can produce 60 per¬ 
cent of our manganese, essential to steel 
production, when we never have pro¬ 


duced as much as half our consumption. 
Our supplies are now so low and so much 
more expensive to mine than imports 
that even the high war prices have not 
brought domestic production up to as 
much as 15 percent of our total con¬ 
sumption. The same could be said of 
chrome, tungsten, and certain other 
metals. 

We cannot now form final opinion on 
the subject of rubber—^we do not know 
when we shall be able to get natural rub¬ 
ber again nor what either natural or 
domestic synthetic rubber will eventually 
cost. I do know this; we cannot decide 
this momentous question by gazing into 
the future and guessing. This is also 
an Important conversion problem and we 
are not here and now deciding all the 
tremendous conversion problems. Since 
the factors of cost, relative quality and 
supply are unknown, and promise to con¬ 
tinue .so for a few years, any decisions 
regarding protection to the synthetic- 
rubber industry should be postponed until 
all the pertinent facts can be determined. 
When and if assistance should in the 
future and in the light of the existing 
situation appear necessary or desirable 
in our national interest, the method of 
granting it can then be determined. 

The clarifying committee amendment 
formally adding the Army and Navy to 
the governmental bodies to be consulted 
by the President before an agreement is 
entered into is safeguard enough for our 
national .security. 

Sixth. This is another old favorite. 
Any citizen, deeming himself aggrieved 
by virtue of the operation of a trade 
agreement is given the right to go to 
court about it according to this proposed 
amendment. A.s Mr. Taft pointed out in 
his testimony before the committee this 
provision—section 516 (b)—of the Tariff 
Act of 1930—was originally inserted in 
the Tariff Act of 1922 as a protectionist 
measure—that is tariff protection by ad¬ 
ministration. The practice has existed 
only for a short time, and then as an 
extraordinary privilege. The courts have 
held time and again that private parties 
have no vested right in any tariff rate. 
No one’s rights have been abrogated by 
the repeal of section 516 <b). The Bill 
of Rights in our Constitution does not 
guarantee every man freedom to obtain 
sky-high tariff protection. It would be 
more nearly correct to give a consumer 
the right for protection against tariff 
robbery. 

Seventh. This amendment is innocent 
looking; it proposes to prevent reduc¬ 
tions on imports competing directly with 
articles produced by handicraft Indus¬ 
tries hi the United States. 

You may not understand why the mi¬ 
nority considers handicrafts a subject 
Important enough in the economy of the 
United States to constitute one of its 
proposed amendments. According to 
the criterion set forth. Industry with di¬ 
rect and Indirect labor costs constituting 
50 percent or more of total costs of pro¬ 
duction, and producing by recognized 
handicraft methods, can qualify as a 
handicraft industry. This is a tricky 
ddinltlon. Suppose a craftsman is pro¬ 
ducing handmade silver jewelry, some of 
which is perhaps set with a few semipre¬ 
cious stones; if you think he would qual¬ 


ify even If he does all of his work by 
hand, the materials may make up more 
than 50 percent of his total cost of pro¬ 
duction unless he is making something 
pretty faL.y. It is fairly obvious that 
what the minority is seeking is to cover 
by this label “handicraft” protection of 
a few industries producing things we 
never think of as “handicrafts.” 

I now yield to my friend from Minne¬ 
sota if he seeks to ask a question. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is 
not present. 

Mr. DINGELL. The other day—and 
I am sorry he left the Chamber—he ram¬ 
bled around a great deal here on the 
floor and gave expression to his uncon¬ 
trolled feelings, uttered some very un¬ 
complimentary remarks whenever any¬ 
one asked him to yield. I want the Rec¬ 
ord to show just what some of the news¬ 
papers in Minnesota think about his 
views and proposals. 

I read from the St. Paul Pioneer Press 
of March 19, 1945: 

If this tariff proposal Is defeated, there Is 
little hope, indeed, for freeing postwar in¬ 
ternational trade from the obstructions that 
dried it up after the last war and from the 
restraints that helped provoke war-making 
economic crises after 1930. 

I next wish to quote from the St. Cloud 
(Minn.) Times of April 19. 1946. I be¬ 
lieve this is from the gentleman’s own 
district: 

Our own Sixth District Representative 
• * • declares, “it would mean lowering 

of the American living standard, would close 
factories, and probably put all farmers but 
grain growers out of business.” Bosh! 

Next I wish to quote from the Min¬ 
neapolis Tribune of March 1945, as fol¬ 
lows: 

Congress Is confronted with making a de¬ 
cision on the fundamental domeetic prob¬ 
lems involved In realistic eoonooaie coopera¬ 
tion on a world level. • • • Bretton 

Woods and Dumbarton Oaks now represent 
an attempt on the port of the nations of 
the world, led by our own Government, to 
reverse this policy of economic isolation¬ 
ism. • • • Unless Bretton Woods is ac¬ 

companied by sound domestic policies en- 
coturaging freer trade and fuller employment 
of available manpower In the postwar period, 
ratification of a high-soimding international 
agreement means nothing. 

Mr. Chairman, I now 3 deld to the gen¬ 
tleman from Minnesota FMr. Knutson), 
if he cares to ask me a question. 

Mr. KNUTSON. In the first place, the 
editorial that the gentleman quoted from 
a Bt. Cloud, Minn., paper was written by 
a former Democratic postmaster there. 

Mr. DINOELL. It does not make any 
difference who it is written by. It makes 
sense and it repudiates the gentleman’s 
stand in his o wn district. 

Mr. KNUTSON. I will take my 
chances on the editorial support of the 
papers of the State of Minnesota. 

Mr. DINOELL. I will take mine on 
the sensibleness of the statement in the 
St. Cloud paper. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Of course, the gen¬ 
tleman is never wrong. 

Mr. DINOELL. Is the gentleman go¬ 
ing tc^as k me a question now? 

Mr. ICNUTSON. I guess I will not. 

Mr. DINOELL. I did not think the 
gentleman had a question in the first 
place. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has expired. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman. 1 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Biiohigan [Mr. Wood-> 
EUFFl. _ 

Mr. WOOINIUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, there is a singular fact in 
connecticm with the whole question now 
under considmtion. and it is that al¬ 
most 90 percent of the Items imported 
from foreign countries are items in com¬ 
petition with products of the soil, while 
the leading exports from the United 
States to every one of these countries is, 
first, automobiles: second, iron and 
steel-mill products; and. third, electrical 
machinery. 

If it is established. Mr. Chairman, and 
it Is established, that we cannot possibly 
use enough products from other coun¬ 
tries which we do not. or cannot produce 
In this country, to maintain a proper 
economic balance of trade with those 
countries, and if this law is ever to be 
operative, then we will have to buy from 
those other countries products which are 
produced in this country in quantities 
sufficient to supply our needs. 

In that even, if we are to nurture the 
manufacturing industry at the expense 
of agriculture, the manufacturer then 
must give up a part of his domestic mar¬ 
ket here at home in exchange for un¬ 
certain foreign markets abroad. 

If we are going to nurture agriculture 
at the expense of the manufacturing in¬ 
dustry. the agriculturist then must give 
up a part of his market here at home for 
a likewise uncertain market abroad. 

Let us see if this is true. Beginning 
before the year of 1900 to as late as 1932, 
and I assume from then on, not only was 
American capital being expatriated and 
put into foreign manufacturing to serve 
foreign markets, but American industry 
was establishing foreign branch fac¬ 
tories. It was because the American in¬ 
dustrialist found that he could produce 
for his foreign market at a cheaper cost 
by using cheap foreign labor and cheap 
foreign materials in the countries in 
which they exist, by avoiding the long 
haul with its consequent costs of car¬ 
riage. and by avoiding frosen capital in¬ 
vested in transit, and insurance charges 
in transit, could thereby meet foreign 
competition on its own ground. This is 
exactly the reason behind the phenome¬ 
nal flight of American manufactures to 
foreign countries. It was not because 
of the American tariff walls, although 
it is true that foreign tariff walls set up 
further obstacles; but if there was not a 
vestige of tariff existing either here or 
elsewhere. If the wlu^ world were today 
on a basis of free trade, the American 
industrialist, if he would aetve his for¬ 
eign markets at a price which could 
compete with producers in those Idreign 
markets, would, because of that cheap 
labor market, be compelled to malntato 
foreign branch factories. That fact la 
80 apparent that. I think, no intelUgCftt 
person would for a moment assume to 
contradict it. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman. wiU 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. I yield 
to the gentleman from Minnesota. 


Mr. KNUTSON. I think the gentle* 
m^n should state at this point that sev¬ 
eral who testified before the com m ittee 
sUted that they were being urged by 
foreign countries to move their factories 
to Latin America, for Instance. 

Mr. WOODRUFF of Mtohigan. 1 may 
say to the gentleman from Minnesota 
that I am well aware of that fact. What 
I am dealing with at the moment is what 
has been done in past years by American 
manufactiirers to get what they con¬ 


sidered was their fair share of the for¬ 
eign market by moving into those for¬ 
eign markets and pursuing theit busi¬ 
ness there. 

Mr. Chairman, 1 now present for the 
Rbcoro a tabulation of branch manu¬ 
facturing plants established in foreign 
countries by American manufacturers 
prior to 1983. Since that time no Item¬ 
ised report of subsequent establishments 
are available, but there must be many 
of them. 
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This table is taken frmn Senate Docu¬ 
ment 120, which is a report from the 
Department of Commerce in response to 
Senate Resolution 139, Seventy-second 
Congress, on American branch factories 
abroad, together with an analysis of re¬ 
turns from United States producers with 
Investments of $504100 or more in foreign 
plants in 1932. This shows that a total 
of approximately |S4T7jN8;MA was at 
that time Invested hy American industry 
In fOTdgn branch phmti. The number 
of such approximated IJMNl Flaasekeep 
in mind, ladies and gentlemen, that this 
list is wholly Incomidete, because# in the 
first place, it embraces only plants In 


which more than $50,000 per plant was 
Invested, and. secondly, it does not in¬ 
clude any plant established and main¬ 
tained by American capital which oper¬ 
ates iu> American plant; and, third, it 
does not include many plants upon which 
American firms refused to report. And, 
further, it does not include those Ameri¬ 
can investments and activities In foreign 
countries which do not provide competi¬ 
tion for American production. 

This is the whole and oemvdete answer 
to the charge that American tariff walls 
are responsible for the flight of American 
capital and A m eri can plants inis foreign 
countries. This i$ absolute pioof that 
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American producers cannot produce in 
America and ship abroad as cheaply as 
producers can produce and serve their 
markets at home in foreign countries. 
This will be doubly true now that our 
costs of labor and production have in¬ 
creased far beyond anything we have 
known, and especially that we now are 
supplying our foreign competitors with 
the most up-to-date mass-production 
machinery with which they can more 
successfully manufacture and invade our 
markets with competitive goods. 

It must be equally true that we cannot 
hope to compete in these foreign markets 
with American-made goods unless we 
reduce the cost of production to a point 
where we not only can compete with 
lower foreign wages, cheaper foreign ma¬ 
terials, but also be able to absorb other 
costs incident to such transactions. 

It must be patent to every thinking 
person that this act cannot be effective 
except at the expense of the American 
workingman and the American farmer 
and the American standard of living. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, there is one sa¬ 
lient fact not heretofore mentioned, 
which I wish to call to your attention. 
The facts I have just quoted from this 
Senate document show that the manu¬ 
facturing industry can and does, when 
deemed necessary, jump across the 
oceans and establish branch factories in 
the markets abroad which it wishes to 
serve. But—mark well this fact—the 
American farmer cannot do likewise. 


What items, Mr. Chairman, will con¬ 
tinue to be affected if this bill is enacted? 
It cannot affect the items on the free list. 
The President cannot increase or reduce 
the tariff on those; neither can he take 
those items from the free list, although 
he has the power to freeze such items. 
Therefore, he can reduce the tariff only 
on those items which must be in compe¬ 
tition with American products, other¬ 
wise they would not have had a tariff 
imposed on them in the first place. 

It will be recalled that the Smoot- 
Hawley bill of 1930 included what was 
known as the flexible provision, under 
which reduction of 50 percent in existing 
tariff rates could be brought about. If# 
after investigation by the Tariff Commis¬ 
sion, it appeared that a reduction or an 
increase on any item was necessary or de¬ 
sirable. a recommendation to that effect 
was made to the President, who could, if 
he desired, put the same into effect by 
Executive order. This flexible provision 


His base of operations is irrevocably and 
irremovably fixed in the soil of this coun¬ 
try. He cannot at will move a portion 
of his factory—-the farm—to Canada, or 
to Argentina, to Brazil or to England, to 
Germany or to Poland, or to any other 
country. He is destined by the very na¬ 
ture of his calling to remain fixed, and 
yet we are here seriously considering fur¬ 
ther sacrificing his interests, taking ad¬ 
vantage of his helplessness, crucifying 
him imder some theory that we are go¬ 
ing to benefit America by so doing. 

It has been argued time and time again 
that the reason for our decrease in im¬ 
ports has been the high tariff barriers, 
and yet my study of the reports covering 
exports and imports for the unusual 
years 1922 to 1932. inclusive—the years 
when the Pordney-McCumber and the 
Hawley-Smoot Tariff Acts were the law 
of the land—show this significant fact, 
that of all the fluctuating imports into 
this coimtry during these years, the years 
when the purchasing power of our people 
was declining with theretofore unknown 
rapidity. 67 percent of all Imports re¬ 
mained on the free list. That portion 
of the import totals shrank exactly in 
ratio with the portion which covered du¬ 
tiable items. That means just one thing, 
namely, that it was not the tariffs, but 
the loss of American purchasing power 
that caused the reduction in imports. 

Mr. Chairman, I will insert that table 
at this point in my remarks: 


worked, and worked equitably. Many re¬ 
ductions, and some increases, were 
brought about. 

The original Trade Agreements Act 
permitted the President to reduce tariffs 
by not more than 60 percent. It is pro¬ 
posed in the measure now before us to 
authorize the President to reduce tariffs 
existing as of the date it becomes the law. 
by another 50 percent. Thus we find our¬ 
selves in a position where, if this resolu¬ 
tion becomes the law, it will be possible 
to reduce tariffs on competitive products 
a total of 87^2 percent. 

We know, of course, that wages in this 
country for many, many years have been 
much higher than in other countries. 
We know also that in recent years wages 
here have increased very ra^dly. Fur¬ 
ther, we know that rising costs of labor 
means rising costs of production, 80 per¬ 
cent of which is labor. So far as I am 
informed, no other country has in recent 
years experienced a marked increase of 
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labor costs. Today there is a larger dis¬ 
crepancy between wages here and 
abroad than ever before in our history. 
Consequently we find ourselves now in a 
far more disadvantageous position in 
meeting the competition of Imports from 
foreign countries, where wages are but a 
small fraction of wages here. There has 
been no time in our history when a fur¬ 
ther lowering of our tariffs would carry 
such a degree of potential disaster os 
now. By all means section II should be 
stricken from the resolution. 

Mr. Chairman, Secretary of State Hull 
declared before the Ways and Means 
Committee as long ago as 1937 that one 
of the prime purposes of the act was to 
“soften the mind of the world toward 
peace.” Let me take the time to give 
you the 'details of that declaration. 

Whenever a resolution, similar to the 
one now under consideration, has at 
different times in the past been before 
the Ways and Means Committee, the 
Secretary of State and certain other rep¬ 
resentatives of his Department appeared 
and asked the committee to approve the 
resolution extending the act. The most 
significant fact apparent in the hearings 
at those times was the utter indifference 
of both the Secretary and his assistants 
to our rapidly diminishing trade bal¬ 
ances. These gentlemen endeavored to 
convince the committee that great bene¬ 
fits had been reaped by the people of 
this country through the operations of 
the act. 

A very natural curiosity prompted 
some of the minority members to ask 
these witnesses for a bill of particulars 
as to what those benefits might be. 

After much insistence. Secretary Hull 
finally stated that the policy had re¬ 
sulted in “softening the mind of the 
world toward peace”; and I will say, in 
addition, that he gave no other accom¬ 
plishment as a result of the operation 
of the act. Turning back every eco¬ 
nomic question asked him, the Secretary 
invariably replied that the question was 
“not revelant to the larger purposes in¬ 
volved,” which, he repeated, was to 
“soften the mind of the world toward 
peace.” 

The principal theme of argument then, 
as now, was that through lowering our 
tariff barriers, and thus, in effect, throw¬ 
ing our markets open to foreign pro¬ 
ducers and allowing them to undersell 
our products in this country in devastat¬ 
ing competition for our own producers, 
we could bring about a “softexiing of the 
mind of the world toward peace,” and 
establish a reign of brotherly love 
throughout the world; also, that we could 
develop in the nations of the Old World 
a spirit of unselfishness—not to ray 
generosity—which, in their dealings with 
each other and with us, has been a motive 
utterly unknown in years gone by. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Yes, 
Indeed. 

Mr. KNUTSON. The gentleman is 
making a very interesting and informa¬ 
tive speech. As a member of the Com¬ 
mittee on Ways and Means who attended 
the 4 weeks of hearings we had on this 
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bill, the gentlemen will recall that mem* 
bers of the committee on the Republican 
side repeatedly asked proponents of this 
legislation what items they would lower, 
what items they would favor bringing in 
free, and none of them gave a satisfac¬ 
tory answer. 

Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. That 
is entirely correct. Nothing they said 
during the hearings, which I heard, could 
possibly Justify them in asking authority 
to reduce the tariff on any products of 
this country another 50 percent. 

Mr. KNUTSON. The gentleman will 
further recall that several of the State 
Department witnesses intimated several 
times it was not proposed to use this 
additional bargaining power; and they 
could not tell us why they were asking 
foi* it. 

Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. They 
either could not tell or would not tell. 
I have an idea it is the latter. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Let us be charitable 
and believe it t o be the former. 

Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, for 11 shears this law has been 
on the statute books. The Secretary of 
State has, during this time, negotiated 
28 trade agreements with foreign coun¬ 
tries. In each agremnent we granted 
certain reduction of tariffs on competi¬ 
tive imports, and they, in return, granted 
certain concessions to us. In every in¬ 
stance the United States has immediately 
extended to every other nation in the 
world, except Germany—and Australia 
for a short time—every reduction of tar¬ 
iffs. and every benefit we granted to the 
nation with which we entered into an 
agreement. But. as you know, we asked 
from these nonagreement nations noth¬ 
ing except that they should not discrimi¬ 
nate against our commerce. 

It was upon this theory that the Con- 
gi-ess passed the act originally. In 1937 
it was extended for another period of 
3 years. In 1940 it was extended for 2 
years. These extensions were made with 
the understanding that the Executive 
would follow the law both in letter and 
spirit, and that when we extended bene¬ 
fits to nonagreement nations, we should 
immediately receive from them every 
ixrivllege and benefit which either had 
granted to any other nation. 

This. Mr. Chairman, was the intent 
and the definite understanding of the 
committee and the Congress. That this 
is to be expected is indicated by the 
provision in the law giving to iiie Presi¬ 
dent the power to withhold from any 
nation the benefits when such nations 
fall to grant us most-favored-nation 
treatment 

Inasmuch as the resolution now before 
us provides another 3-year extension of 
the act. and grants authority to further 
reduce the tariffs by anot^^ 50 percent. 
It is vitally important that we examine 
the facts disclosed during the recent 
hearings on the resolution to learn for 
ourselves whether tlie administiwtion of 
the law has been what Congress was led 
to believe it would be; ifiiat p r ogres s , if 
any. has been made toward reac^ttg the 
dedared objectives, these basic aseomp- 
tiona, upon which every argument in fa¬ 
vor of the act and its extension muiit bg 
based. 


It Is important that we determine for 
ourselves how foreign nattons have re¬ 
acted to this attempt to eradieate mis¬ 
understandings and wars between na¬ 
tions, and to eliminate discriminations 
and barrios in international trade. 

The utter futility of this idealistic un¬ 
dertaking is abundantly proved by our 
experiences during and following the 
years 1917.1918. and 1919 when we then 
attempted to achieve the objectives which 
the Secretary of State in 1940 again de¬ 
clared im^fired his endeavor to bring 
peace to the peoples of the world by this 
process. 

We tried it then by contributing the 
lives and the health of nearly half a mil¬ 
lion American boys. We are trying it 
again in the present war. Our casualties 
in this one are already more than 1,000.- 
000. the dead reaching almost the total 
number of aU casualties in the previous 
war. We tried it then, and we try it 
now, by bringing agony and suffering to 
the hearts millions of relatives of these 
American boys. We tried it then by 
spending and lending more than $40,000,- 
000.000 In our total war effort; we try It 
now by spending and giving more than 
$385,000,000,000 Of the American tax¬ 
payers* money—the amoimt appropri¬ 
ated by Congress for war purposes since 
July 1940—In our attempt to ** 80 ften the 
mind of the wm-ld toward peace.** 

The figures and facts concerxiing our 
efforts reduce to a tragic absurdity the 
present contention that trade agreements 
will accomplish that which we have 
failed to accomplish by our monumental 
sacrifices. 

Another thing. Mr. Chairman, which 
we Americans should never forget is this: 
When the First World War ended, and 
the victors and the vanquished gathered 
around the conference table at Versailles, 
there was no dove of peace hovering over 
that assembly. There was no soft and 
gentle attitude toward the brotherhood 
of man in that mirrored palace. There 
was none of sympathy, none of unselfish¬ 
ness. not a thought or desire to build for 
future peace among those representing 
the natiotis of the Old World. In all that 
solemn and hi8t<Hic conclave the only 
voice raised in b^alf of the future peace 
of the wOTld. the only one who came there 
with hands clean, and heart free of greed 
and hatred, was the United States of 
America. Every other nation among the 
victors was there hterally sweating with 
a fever of greed, of selfishness, of a de¬ 
sire to outdo the others in clutching the 
spoils of victory. 

Now. Mr. Chairman, let us have no 
lUusions. Had the Central Powers, in¬ 
stead of the AUies, won that great con¬ 
flict. the conditions—and the results— 
at Versailles would have been exactly the 
same. *1716 victors would have been ut-- 
terly without mercy, regardless of what 
group they might be. * 

Into that conclave strode the President 
of the United States. He laid upon, the 
altar of future peace aU of our killed and 
wounded; all those M brc^wn bodle$; all 
those of shattered minds; all the widows 
and the orphans; all the dtpsodent 
fathers and mothers; all the sum of that 
Incalculable human agony; and all those 


billions of American money, which we 
are still paying and must continue to pay 
for generations to come. All of these. 
I sa3^-4he wh<de of this dreadful sacri¬ 
fice—he laid upon the table at Versailles, 
and he asked fop—whatr Money repara- 
tk>n$? No. Additional territory? No. 
Not $1 of money, not 1 foot of additional 
territory did he seek In return for Amer¬ 
ica's supreme sacrifice. He asked only 
that the nations of the world live at peace 
with us, and with one another. 

Mr. Chairman, there are perhaps few 
of us in this €k>ngre8s who, in greater or 
less degree have not contributed to the 
sacrifices we made either In service or 
through ties of blood. 

Not only did we lend money while the 
conflict was raging, but after the peace 
of Versailles was signed these other na¬ 
tions came to us and with pleading, out¬ 
stretched hands asked for and received 
more and still more of our billions of 
money. Eighteen of these nations. Mr. 
Chairman, borrowed money from us dur¬ 
ing the conflict and after the conflict 
was ended. They borrowed this money, 
not only while their house was burning, 
not only after it was in ashes, but they 
came to us and borrowed the money to 
rebuild. And then what happened? Al¬ 
most from the day they got the last dol¬ 
lar, every one of these nations, with one 
magnificent exception, began to plan and 
plot and whine that they ought not have 
to repay their honest debt to us. With 
a strange—an amazingly strange—simi¬ 
larity to individuals, those debtor na¬ 
tions, with one exception, began to Justify 
to themselves the nonpayment of their 
debts by beginning to abuse and to hate 
their creditor. We were Uncle Shylock. 
It had not been their war, but our war. 
They were preventing the enemy from 
crossing the sea to destroy us. TTiey 
were preserving our democracy. These 
were some of the rationalizations they 
adopted to Justify in their own minds 
their repudiation of their honest debts 
to us. Do you find this reminiscent of 
the attitude of our present allies who are 
demanding more and more from us 
through lend-lease? Yes, even after the 
war shall end. 

Those eeuriler debts are unpaid to this 
hour. Those debts stand repudiated to 
this day. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, in view of all 
this, it is, of course, to challenge the 
common sense of the Nation by a 
grotesque absurdity to say that these 
trade agreements, being achieved and 
conducted as ttiey are. have had. or will 
have, the slightest effect in "softening 
the mind of the world toward peace." 

The amazing effrontery is that some 
of the spokesmen of the adnfinistration 
still continue to claim that these trade 
agreements will aid in bringing about 
permanent peace. In other words, hav¬ 
ing failed to prevent the malady, its pro¬ 
ponents now bring forth the utt^ illog¬ 
ical argument that their remedy will cure 
the disease it has so signally failed to 
prevent. 

Before I leave this poliit pf world 
peace, let me remind my coffeaguee that 
the c ondlttoos under whicti Buropean 
nations live, their very geographical Jux- 
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taposltlon, have given them the habit of 
armed conflicts. That habit of war has 
persisted among those peoples since be¬ 
fore the dawn of recorded history. It is 
not trade agreements, but Intelligence, 
enlightenment, unselfishness, and the 
spirit of the Redeemer—that, and noth¬ 
ing else—that will ever bring universal 
peace among the nations of the world, if 
it should be achieved. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I come to the 
question of discrimination against our 
foreign commerce. It will Interest the 
Members of the House to know there is 
not a nation in the world that is not 
discriminating against our commerce. 

It does not require a State Department 
protocol expert or an administration 
cconoml.<;t to tell us that if neighbors liv¬ 
ing side by side, and endeavoring to es¬ 
tablish community good will, were busy 
discriminating against each other, and 
injuring each other in their everyday as¬ 
sociations, there would not be a vestige 
of community good will possible. 

I have pointed out that the major rea¬ 
son for the failure of the New Deal trade 
agreements program lies within the New 
Deal itself. It negotiates treaties in an 
atmosnhere of .sweetness, wishful think¬ 
ing. and foolish disregard of the needs 
of our own people. It assumes that for¬ 
eign nations are looking to our intercFt 
before protecting their own interest. It, 
in fact, holds out the hand of brotherly 
love, at the same time permitting foreign 
nations to discriminate against our trade 
while holding in our hands unused the 
power with which to end this discrimi¬ 
nation. By the act itself the President 
Is authorized to withhold from all na¬ 
tions discriminating against our com¬ 
merce every benefit or concession 
granted to other nations In these agree¬ 
ments. In only one has he done this. 
I contend that is no way to secure re¬ 
spect for us, for our commerce, or to 
increase our trade. 

Trade is competitive, and I know of no 
merchant on any of the main streets In 
this country who attempts to Increase 
his volume of trade by encouraging his 
competitors to gain and keep an unfair 
advantage. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, let me remind 
you that the bilateral agreements set 
forth in the table which I mentioned 
earlier and which I now introduce are 
only those which have been entered into 
between countries of the world since 
January 1, 1935. These do not Include 
such agreements as have been entered 
into since 1940, because information con¬ 
cerning them is not available. They do 
not include bilateral agreements in ex¬ 
istence prior to January 1,1935. 

COMMKRCIAL AOKXXMSNTS SIGNED SINCE JANtTART 
1, 1035 

The tabulation attached Is based on a pre¬ 
liminary examination of the commercial 
treaties and agreements signed since Janu¬ 
ary 1. 1936, of all the countries of the world 
with all other countries. The tabulation Is 
accurate with regard to Latln-American 
countries, because for some months the 
Tariff Commission has been making an in¬ 
tensive examination of the texts of these 
agreements in connection with Its Latln- 
American study. For the other countries 
the list is made up from readUy available 
sources. A careful check of the latter by 


the Tariff Commission both for purposee 
of tabulation and substantive material Is 
now In progress. 

This tabulation covers bilateral agree¬ 
ments: multilateral agreements are not In¬ 
cluded. In listing commercial agreements 
the following types of Instruments are regu¬ 
larly Included: Those which contain provi¬ 
sions affecting tariff rates, trade restrictions, 
customs regulations, and all types of clearing, 
compensation, payments, and exchange 
agreements. These Instruments vary con¬ 
siderably both In their length and their 
formality. Those dealing with auch matters 
as double taxation, trade-marics, navigation, 
commercial travelers, plant Inspection, traffic 
agreements, and agreements lor the payment 
of noncommercial debts have not been 
Included. 

Basic agreements include all agreements 
which do not supplement, modify, or renew 
other agreements. Subsidiary agreements 
cover all those which modify or supplement 
the basic agreements here listed and also 
any agreements that renew the basic agree¬ 
ments or agreemonls signed prior to Janu¬ 
ary 1. 1035. 

Covimercial afjreements signed since 
Jan. 1, 1935 


rountry 


AfahnnLM.ati . 

AI hill) in .. 

Arm'iilimi.. 

AustrallH. 

Austria. 

IMfiiuin. 

liolivla. 

hrnzH. 

IJulunrirt .. 

Iturnin. 

('anndn. 

('hllo. 

(lihiH .. 

('oloiiihin ... 

Tost a liica..... 

Cuha. . 

Crn'lioslovatla. 

Danzm 

J )eiunHvk . _ 

Dominican Hopuhlu*.. . 

Kcimdor--- .- 

K«.v|M . 

Kslonin. 

Klliiopin .-. 

Finlaiul.. 

France.. - - . 

l^yrin and Jx*hanon . 

Uermany . 

Slovakia. 

(Ircm* . -. 

(luaicmala. 

Haiti. 

Hondurns... 

Hungary. 

IiHdand... 

India.-. 

Iran.... 

Iran-. 

Indand. 

Italy. 

Japan. 

Mancliukuo,. 

Latvia. 

Liberia . 

Lithuania. 

Luxemburg.. -- 

Mexico. 

Monaco. 

Muscat.-. 

Netherlands. 

New Zealand. 

Nioaramia. 

Norway..... 

Panama. 

Paraguay.-. 

Peru. 

Poland. 

Portugal. 

MoxamblQue... 

Rumania. 

Balvudor. 

Siam. 

Spain. 

Sweden. 

SwltKerlsnd. 

Turkey. 

Union of South Africa..._ 

Union of Soviet Socialiit Bt> 
publics..........._ 


airn-i*- 

niviiiM 

Siibi.id'1 
iary j 
ncri'i*- j 

iiienis 

Total 

J 


2 

:i 

2 

5 


12 

40 

\) 

! 

10 

21 

14 

35 

f.". 

% 

90 



U 


34 

f.3 

I'K 

:i 

31 

lii 

1) 

2H 

o\ 

r.i. 

(i7 

2 


4 

10 

It 

21 

K 


K 

h 

4 

10 

::4 


70 

4 


4 

It! 

14 

40 

1 

2 

3 

M 

13 

22 

5 

1) 

14 

25 

2ti 

51 

2 


2 

24 

:u 


127 


:o'.) 



,i 

K}2 

ur, 

277 

4 


4 

4K 

27 

7.7 

7 

:i 

10 

10 

5 

16 

I 

.. 

1 

35 

2.5 

60 

4 

2 

0 

4 

3 

7 

B 


0 

7 


7 

11) 

9 

19 

132 


iSii 

17 

3 

20 

3 

M 


25 

10 

41 

4 


4 

27 

9 

30 

4 1 

1 

6 

3 

3 

6 


1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

19 

27 

80 

3 

2 

5 

2 

2 

4 

41 

12 

63 

1 


1 

5 


5 

5 

5 

10 

67 

50 

107 

19 

3 

22 


1 

1 

62 

67 

110 

7 

8 

15 

15 

2 

17 

88 

7 

45 

62 

16 

68 

44 

36 

80 

73 

61 

124 

22 

16 

88 

85 

18 

48 


Commercial agreements signed since 
Jan, t, 1P35—Con. 


Country 

Basic 

aKrec- 

nients 

Subsid¬ 

iary 

agree* 

nients 

1 

1 

Tolnl 

United Kingdom . 

07 

67 

124 

OcL’hunnalnnd. 

2 


2 

Newioundland. 

1 


1 



J 

1 

Falwitiiie__ 

? 


2 

Southern Ithodcsla. 

:i 

2 

A 

Fnllcd Slates . 

30 

14 

50 

iTiotuoy . 

‘jft 

1 

20 

Veneyuela. 

11 

17 

2S 

Venieii. 

2 

1 

li 

Vugo^luviH . , 


20 

52 

79 eoiintriofi (Iridtidinv 9 
colon les or dcjn'iideii- 
cics). 

F5S 

573 

1,426 


\oTK.—Hcenusc* each bll.-itcrul agreement involves 2 
rounirlo and in order to avoid counting any sucli apree- 
mcnl twice, I he aiiovc totals are one-half the figures that 
would be obtained iiy adding the Individu.al naintry 
figures. 'J’liu.'-’, ill terms ol the world, tin* 7i> countries 
n.-. leied have, as the result of negotiations since th« 
iieginiunc' of iir.’iA, tirulertakeii eominereial (‘ommifmcnl.s 
v^iih resiiect lo inrlfT.*. and trade representing 2,F.^2 en- 
gaoeini'iils by individual countries, equivalent lo 1,420 
I'llatcrul a?re''iriems. 

We all know there is no such thing as 
a one-way good-neighbor policy. Any 
individual or any nation foolish enough 
to attempt to carry on such a policy— 
who attempts to exercise trust and 
generosity toward another who does not 
intend to do so—will eventually and in¬ 
evitably find himself minus his posses¬ 
sions or his markets, as the case may be. 
To argue otherwise Is to defy all logic 
known to human philosophy. 

Unle.ss there is an about face In the 
administration of the act, unless the new 
President exercises the authority given 
him to protect American producers by 
compelling reciprocal treatment from 
other nations, or unless this act is al¬ 
lowed to lapse and these trade agree¬ 
ments are discontinued, then the re¬ 
gaining of these markets will not be 
postponed—the markets will be perpetu¬ 
ally lost to us. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, it is difficult for 
me to understand how any man can 
reconcile in his mind the futile sacri¬ 
fices we have made during and since the 
First World War, and especially during 
the later years under this act, and In¬ 
cluding our sacrifices growing out of the 
present war, with the welfare' of this 
country. It is difficult for me to under¬ 
stand how any fair-minded person could 
even ask that we continue to lay upon 
the altar of peace and good will, more 
and more of our own people's welfare and 
security as proposed in section II of the 
resolution in the face of the plain and 
overwhelming evidence that we are not 
“softening the mind of the world.** and 
the attitude of other nations toward 
peace, or even a good-neighbor policy 
with this Nation. 

We might just as well now face the 
fact that world commercial policy among 
the other nations is every nation for 
itself and “the devil take the hinder- 
most.** 

If we, through the monumental sacri¬ 
fices we have made for the benefit of 
other nations during the past quarter of 
a ceottfry, have not impressed them with 
our complete unselfishness, certainly 
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they will not be Impressed by the sur¬ 
render of our home markets to the prod¬ 
ucts of their poorly paid labor. 

It serves no good purpose for us to 
blind ourselves with platitudes and senti¬ 
mental phrases. The Golden Rule, 
whether between nations or individuals, 
must work two ways. A good-neighbor 
policy, to be a good-neighbor policy, 
whether between nations or individuals, 
must work both ways. A reciprocity 
policy, to be a reciprocity policy, involves 
the inescapable correlative act of reci¬ 
procity on both sides, not merely on one 
side. 

In view of the irrefutable facts dis¬ 
closed all during the hearings, Mr. 
Chairman, I do not see how this body 
can do other than to defeat this resolu¬ 
tion to exi/end this pseudo Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act for another 3 
years with the power to grant further 
and devastating tariff reductions by an¬ 
other 50 percent. 

In closing, permit me to remind all of 
you that we have appropriated more 
than $385,000,000,000 for the war effort 
since July 1, 1940. Let me remind you 
also that our national debt, before we 
cease spending for the war and the 
things growing out of the war. will ex¬ 
ceed the sum of three hundred billions. 
I doubt if the combined debts of all 
other nations approach this staggering 
amount. To service and to pay this debt 
will require a high level of economy with 
high wages and accompanying high costs 
of production. These cannot be main¬ 
tained if we tear down our tariff walls to 
the unlimited and devastating competi¬ 
tion of low-paid labor all over the world. 

Let me remind you again, also, that 
those low-paid laborers will be equipped 
with the most efficient automatic ma¬ 
chines and methods. To those who ar¬ 
gue that the efficiency of the American 
worker is such as to offset all advantages 
accruing to the foreign producer through 
low wages, low cost of materials, and so 
forth, I would say that the automatic 
machine operates as efficiently in Brit¬ 
ain, in France, or in any other country in 
the world, as it does in Detroit, in Pitts¬ 
burgh, or any other industrial center in 
this country. Further, I would remind 
them that learning to run such machines 
is a matter of a few weeks only. There 
is not a Member of this House who does 
not'know women, young girls, many of 
them who, all during our war-produc¬ 
tion program, have been doing highly 
technical and most efficient work in our 
war plants. Such work was foreign to 
nearly all these splendid patriotic 
women. Most of them had had no pre¬ 
vious experience to fit them to do this 
work. Yet had it not been for their 
splendid contribution, we would still be 
fighting in Germany. Certainly if our 
women who, during our national life, 
have not been trained for such work, 
could make the contribution they made 
in our war-production program, we can¬ 
not doubt the ability ^^^e workers of 
other countries to ptiUm and quickly 
master the technique OT%odern indus- 
trial-|iroduction. Let those who persist 
in Wishful thinking and permit such 
thinking to control their judgment pon¬ 
der these facts before they vote to open 


wide the gates to imports from all over 
the world. 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
Mr. Chairman. I yield such time as he 
may desire to the gentleman from Mary¬ 
land [Mr. RoEl. 

Mr. ROE of Maryland. Mr. Chair¬ 
man. it gives me great pleasure to sup¬ 
port H. R. 3240 to continue the Trade 
Agreements Act of 1934 for a further 
3-year period. There is greater n^ of 
this legislation now than ever before in 
the history of the world. Science has 
made the whole world neighbors, has 
annihilated distance and time. I am 
sure I would not have to argue with any 
Member of Congress that it would br 
foolish to have trade barriers between 
different towns and communities in any 
county in America. Equally, it would be 
foolish to have trade barriers between 
the counties of our States. It would 
also be ridiculous to have trade barriers 
between the States of our Nation, and 
if we want to preserve world peace, pro¬ 
mote prosperity and the well-being of all 
the people in the world, we must remove 
international barriers and do all in our 
power to promote international com¬ 
merce and international trade and com¬ 
munications with all of the people of all 
the world. 

So it gives me great pleasure to sup¬ 
port this bill, believing as I do that it 
will promote peace, prosperity, and un¬ 
derstanding among all peoples and all 
nations. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROE of Maryland. I yield to the 
gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. KNUTSON. The record shows 
that there were twice as many imports 
and exports back in the twenties as 
there had been under the operations of 
the act. When the gentleman speaks 
about raising barriers between States 
there would not be any object in it be¬ 
cause the living standards are the same 
in all the States. The reason we ask 
for a tariff is to equalize the living con¬ 
ditions in India and China and other 
competing countries, where they are 
very low. Consequently the produc¬ 
tion costs are low accordingly as against 
our high standards of living and high 
wages. 

Mr. ROE of Maryland. Is the gentle¬ 
man asking a question or making a 
speech? As I see it, the thing that 
caused the depression After the First 
World War was the Smoot-Hawley Tar¬ 
iff Act. What that did was to prevent 
the rest of the world from selling us 
anything. We sold them our merchan¬ 
dise and loaned them the money to pay 
for it. The Hoover depression was 
caused by the fact that they had our 
merchandise, they had our money, and 
we had their IO U’s. 

Mr. KNUTSON. DOes the gentleman 
know that the depression in England 
broke out in 1926 and did not strike this 
country until 1930? 

Mr. ROE of Maryland. X have heard 
that statement. 1 was. not in Endhuid 
in 1936; I do not know aboMt that. I do 
know what happened in America in 1938, 
1939, 1980, and 1931, when we tied the 
great engineer, Boffrer, in ihe White 
House. I repeat the prediction I have 
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made a great many times, that until the 
Republican Party ditches Hoover the 
American people will always ditch the 
Reoublican Party. 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Lynch!. 

Mr. LYNCH. Mr. Chairman. 1 am 
thoroughly in favor of H. R. 3240, which 
is presently before us for consideration. 
It is a most progressive piece of legis¬ 
lation and highly essential if the United 
States is to assume the leadership in 
world affairs. In and of itself it will 
not prevent war, but in my opinion, it 
will be one of the strongest forces for 
the removal of the causes of war. We 
have learned from the bitter experience 
of tlie past the futility of political iso¬ 
lationism. I think that we have also 
learned, or at least a majority of us, 
that there can be no such thing as eco¬ 
nomic isolationism. The Interests of all 
countries are entwined with one an¬ 
other. We have commodities which wc 
produce and manufacture which other 
countries need. Those same other coun¬ 
tries have commodities which they pro¬ 
duce and manufacture which we need. It 
has long been the policy of the United 
States to treat all nations equally in 
trade, as far as we are able to do so, 
and It has also been our experience that 
where we have raised trade barriers 
against other countries they in turn have 
retaliated against us. 

We have learned also that those in¬ 
dustries in our own country which have 
benefited by protective tariffs have, for 
the most pait, paid the lowest wages. 
We know that we must have markets 
for our surplus products, especially our 
agricultural products, or we must resort 
to the regimentation of agriculture and 
industry. To my mind regimentation is 
the antithesis to the free enterprise sys¬ 
tem. I have heard people say that re¬ 
ciprocal trade agreements will cause un¬ 
employment in this country by reason 
of the fact that we shall import products 
which have been produced through low 
wages paid in foreign lands. I can see 
no ground for this statement. I tliink 
that the attitude of the United States 
should be one not only of a producer, 
but also of a consumer. We cannot hope 
to sell to foreign nations unless we buy 
from foreign nations. That is a funda¬ 
mental principle of foreign trade and 
it has been recognised not only by the 
Democratic Party but by the agricul¬ 
tural, industrial, and economic minds of 
the country. I cannot understand the 
opposition of the Members of the Re¬ 
publican Party in the House to this bill. 
In the report of the committee it is set 
forth that both parties were in agree¬ 
ment upon the extension of the present 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act for 
the period of 1 year. This, in my 
opinion, is clear and convincing testi¬ 
mony that the act, in principle, is sound. 
It ill behooves the minority, if they are 
in accord with the extension of the act 
at all, to favor an extension for only 1 
year and to oppose the extension for 8 
years, which is neicessary to make the 
act really effective. The principle ia 
either right or wrong. If right, we 
should extend it for a workable period of 
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8 years; if wrong, it should not be ex« 
tended at all. 

Let us look at the national platform 
of the Republican Party and ascertain 
whether or not the present opposition 
of the Republicans to this bill is Justi¬ 
fied. The Republican platform of 1936 
states: 

We will repeal the present reciprocal trade 
agreement law. It Is futile and dangerous. 
Its effect on agriculture and industry has 
been destructive. Its continuation would 
work to the detriment of the wage earner 
and the farmer. 

In 1936, therefore, the Republicans 
were against reciprocal trade agree¬ 
ments—they called them “futile, destruc¬ 
tive, and dangerous," today they are will¬ 
ing to extend the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act for 1 year. If their con¬ 
demning plank in the 1936 platform had 
been justified by subsequent events they 
would not have issued their news release 
of May 15 last wherein they said: 

The Republican members of the Ways and 
Means Committee have no objection to ex¬ 
tending the present trade-agreement law for 
another year providing section 2 is elimi¬ 
nated. 

In 1940 the Republican attitude to¬ 
ward reciprocal trade agreements 
changed. They accepted reciprocal 
trade agreements in principle but ob¬ 
jected to the manner in which they were 
effected. The Republican platform of 
1940 reads as follows: 

We condemn the manner In which the so- 
called reciprocal trade agreements of the New 
Deal have been put into effect without ade¬ 
quate hearing.^, with undue haste, without 
proper consideration of our domestic pro¬ 
ducers, and without congressional approval. 
These defects we shall correct. 

The fact of the matter is that the iin- 
contradicted and overwhelming testi¬ 
mony before our committee has shown 
that no reciprocal trade agreement was 
entered into without the fullest and most 
complete hearing. Every opportunity is 
given to business and Industry to appear 
before the Committee for Reciprocity 
Information. This committee is com¬ 
posed of responsible officers of the Tariff 
Commission and the Departments of 
State, Commerce, Agriculture, and 
Treasury. Before any attempt is made 
to negotiate a trade agreement, notice of 
intention is published in the Federal 
Register, other governmental publica¬ 
tions, and in the press. The notice 
names not only the country with which 
negotiations are to be opened, but also 
publishes a list of products on which con¬ 
cessions will be considered. No conces¬ 
sion is considered on any product which 
is not included in this list. Thirty days 
are allowed to elapse before a public 
hearing is called and oral and written 
statements may be offered to the com¬ 
mittee and full opportunity Is presented 
to everyone concerned to state his views. 
This is the American way; this is the 
scientific way; this is the way which 
nullifies the old-time log-rolling methods 
of legislating a tariff, when Representa¬ 
tives from one section of the country 
would vote for a high tariff on a par¬ 
ticular product in order to secure in re¬ 
turn support for tariffs on products in 
which their districts were particularly 
Interested. Instead of the old iog-^roUing, 


horse-trading, vote-swapping method of 
legislating tariffs which characterized 
the Republican Hawley-Smoot Tariff Act, 
the Democratic administration, through 
the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act, has 
developed a scientific approach to the 
whole tariff question. Strangely enough, 
this is in accord with the professed Re¬ 
publican policy as set forth in the Re¬ 
publican platform of 1940, which reads 
as follows: 

The meaeure of the protection shall be de¬ 
termined by eclentlffc methods with due 
regard to the Interest of the consumer. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield at that point? 

Mr. LYNCH. I will be glad to yield to 
the gentleman for a question. 

Mr. KNUTSON. The gentleman’s de¬ 
sire for a better understanding among 
the nations of the world is very laudable 
and understandable. Since 1935- 

Mr. LYNCH. I said I would yield for 
a question. Does the gentleman have a 
question to ask me? 

Mr. KNUTSON. Would the gentle¬ 
man be in favor of building our ships 
abroad and thereby saving about $10,- 
000,000.000 in 10 years? 

Mr. LYNCH. I think that is about 
the most foolish question that could be 
asked, because we know there are no fa¬ 
cilities for building our ships abroad. 
We know that in our own country we 
have shipyards and that we are employ¬ 
ing thousands and thousands of our men. 
’There is no-such thing as shipbuilding 
under a reciprocal trade agreement, but, 
of course, I did not expect the gentleman 
would know that. Now, I am certain he 
does not know what is in the bill at all, 
or what the bill purposes to do. 

The Republican minority are so anx¬ 
ious to oppose the administration that 
they do not even recognize that this pro¬ 
cedure is In accordance with their own 
platform. The Reciprocal Trade Agree¬ 
ments Act is an integral part of the whole 
security plan and it is about time that 
the Republicans recognized that they 
cannot go forth Into the highways and 
byways proclaiming their ardent zeal for 
world peace and at the same time oppose 
the destruction of trade barriers. 

Let us see now what was the position 
of the Republican Party on reciprocal 
trade agreements in 1944. The Repub¬ 
lican platform of 1944 stated, in part, and 
I quote: 

The Republican Party, alwajra remember¬ 
ing that its primary obligation, which must 
be fulliUed, is to our own workers, our own 
fanners and our own industry, pledges that It 
wUl join with others In leadership in every 
cooperative effort to remove unnecessary and 
destructive barriers to international trade. 

You Will note that the Republican at¬ 
titude is somewhat changed. They were. 
In 1944, ready and willing to join with 
others in leadership m every cooperative 
effort to remove unnecessary and de¬ 
structive barriers to international trade. 
There is no doubt that there are even to¬ 
day destructive barriers to International 
trade, and the Democratic administra¬ 
tion is endeavoring to remove those de¬ 
structive barriers through this bill which 
is now before us and If the Republicans 
meant what they said in their platform 
of 1944 they will join in that leadership 


which would do away with these destruc¬ 
tive barriers. 

I am not alone In calling upon the 
Republican Members of Congress to join 
In this leadership. I venture to say 
thaw the greater portion of the press of 
the country has editorially espoused this 
bill. The New York Journal of Com¬ 
merce, which is decidedly Republican in 
its leanings, stated on March 19, 1945: 

The unsettled economic conditions that 
will prevail alter the war will doubtless cause 
many countries to set up new trade bar¬ 
rier. . But as the situation becomes more 
settled many of these obstacles to Interna¬ 
tional conunerce may prove temporary, par¬ 
ticularly if this country will exert active 
leadership in promoting freer trade. Adop¬ 
tion of the Doughton Act would provide such 
leadership. 

The New York Herald Tribune, one of 
the stanchest Republican publications 
of the country, on March 28, 1945, said: 

No one who favors the general objectives 
of the Bretton Woods Conference can logi¬ 
cally challenge the desirability of a continu¬ 
ance of the Hull reciprocal-trade program. 
More than any other single measure enacted 
by the present administration this is genu¬ 
inely symbolic of economic cooperation in 
world affairs. • * * The Hull trade-agree¬ 
ments measure should by all means be ex¬ 
tended. 

In a recent editorial commenting upon 
the action of the Ways and Means Com¬ 
mittee In approving this bill to continue 
and to broaden the reciprocal trade 
agreements the New York World-Tele¬ 
gram in an editorial said: 

We hope the bill, as reported, will bo 
passed by resounding votes In both branches 
of Congress. For if the American people 
want peace In the world, and prosperity, 
high employment, and a rising living stand¬ 
ard here at home, they must cooperate with 
the people of other nations in promoting the 
exchange of goods and services. 

And again: 

We’re glad the 14 wiser Democrats stood 
firmly. And we think the Republicans v;ho 
tried to turn the clock back toward economic 
Isolation did a disservice to their party. 

These are a few of the editorials com¬ 
menting favorably upon this bill, but 
there are legions. 

When my colleague from Tennessee 
was'discussing this subject the ranking 
member of the minority interrogated him 
somewhat on the most-favored-nation 
clause. I believe the best answer to the 
gentleman from Minnesota is contained 
in an editorial of the Baltimore Evening 
Sun of yesterday. May 23. It is entitled 
“Not a Give-Away,’’ and reads as fol¬ 
lows: 

NOT A GIVE-AWAY 

Not only do the Republican leaders of the 
House want to reject the bUl to make pos¬ 
sible a continuance of the Hull trade-agree¬ 
ments program but they also want to do away 
with the most-favored-natlon policy initi¬ 
ated In the early twenties by Mr. Charles 
Evans Hughes, a Republican Secretary of 
State. At least, that is indicated by the 
speech which Representative Knutson, the 
ranking Republican on the Ways and Means 
Committee, mafie yesterday In opening the 
attack on the trade-agreements bill. 

Mr. BImutson criticized the trade agree¬ 
ments already negotiated, because they have 
all Included most-favored-natlon provisions. 
TTnder imeb provisions, the tariff concessions 
we make to any one country are generalized 
to aU. That Is to say. If we reduce the tariff 
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rate on champagne in an agreement with 
France, we reduce it for all other countries 
with which we have moet-favored-natlonB 
agreements. France bargains for the reduc¬ 
tion, but other oountrlee get the benefit of 
it. icr. Knutbow Insisted that such a policy 
Is bad. 

To Republican tariff spokesmen, It looks 
like a give-away, but actually it isn't any 
such thing. The fact is that, while reduc¬ 
tion In the tariff on champagne in the French 
agreement did result in a reduction to other 
countries, the French are the only people 
who send us champagne. The reduction Is 
generaUeed, but its principal effect, indeed 
almost its only effect, is in our trade with 
France. Similarly with the reduction on 
watch movements in the agreement with 
Switserland. 

Other countries having most-favored-na- 
tion treaties with us got the benefit of that 
reduction too, but since Switzerland is al¬ 
most the only foreign country that exports 
watch movements, Switzerland is the only 
country to derive any large benefits. 

Tills does not Just happen. Those who 
negotiate trade agreements plan things that 
way. They know that any concessions they 
make to one cotmtry are generalised; hence 
they are careful to make concessions only 
on products supplied principally by the 
coimtry with which they are negotiating. 
If there are several countries which export 
the article, the concession is not made. 

There Is another point to be noted. When 
a country having a most-favored-natlon 
treaty with us makes a tariff concession to 
some third country, we get the benefit of 
that. Suppose, for example, that France 
makes a concession on impmrts of cotton 
textiles to the British. Under the most- 
tavored-natlon policy, that French reduction 
has to be extended to us as well as the Brit¬ 
ish. Thus we get the benefit of whatever re¬ 
ductions may be made to other countries 
which operate within the most-favored-na- 
tlon framework. 

It was these considerations which led Mr. 
Hughes, when Secretary of State, to adopt 
the most-favored-natiou policy. It is a good 
thing, and It actually originated in their 
own party, but Mr. Knutson and his Repub¬ 
lican colleagues on the Ways and Bleans 
Committee are too prejudiced to know it. 

The press, industry, agriculture, labor, 
civic organizations, and independent 
groups are in favor of this bill. As a 
matter of fact the Republican minority 
are compelled to go back over the cen¬ 
turies to find an excuse for their oppo¬ 
sition. That excuse is set forth in a 
press release by the Republican mem¬ 
bers of the Ways and Means Committee 
some days ago, which reads, in part, as 
follows: 

The time has come to be realistic, to be 
forthright, to be American. We say with 
the Apostle Paul in bis epistle to Timothy; 
*'But if any provide not for his own, and 
especially for those of his own house, he bath 
denied the faith, and is worse than an In¬ 
fidel." 

At this point I might repeat the old 
proverb. ‘*The devil doth quote Scrip¬ 
ture to his will.” 

Mr. MOTT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LYNCH. I yield to the gentleman 
from Oregon. 

Mr. MOTT. What the gentleman said 
about the concession to France oil 
champagne or the concession to Switaer- 
land on Swiss watches may possibly be 
tftte, but I want to ask the gentleman 
what he thinks of an example like the 
following, and I will take a profitable 
artide in my own state: That is a nut 
called tbB filbert. A few years ago we 
made a trade agreement with Turkey, 


which produces a very small portion of 
the filberts produced in the world. Other 
nations produce filberts and as soon as 
this war is over and they are in position 
to import those nuts into this country, 
that Turkish agreement will accrue to 
the benefit of Italy, southern France, and 
Spain, which, taken all together, produce 
75 percent of all the filberts grown in. the 
world and in each of those countries the 
cost of production of this product is less 
than one-half what It is in the United 
States. What does the gentleman say 
about that? 

Mr. LYNCH. In the first place, that 
has already been answered by the gen¬ 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. Dikoxll]. 

Mr. MOTT. I certainly did not hear 
him answer it. 

Mr. DINQELL. The answer to that 
question is that in the first place what 
little amount of filberts came to the 
United States came from Turkey. I may 
say to the gentleman, as I said in my re¬ 
marks. for the benefit of the filbert pro¬ 
ducers, an industry which does not 
amount to very much in our economy, 
that when we raised the tariff on filberts 
we lost a great volume of automobile ex¬ 
ports to Turkey and when we lost auto¬ 
mobile exports the reduction in Jobs at 
Detroit reduced the consumption of fil¬ 
berts, so we lose two ways. 

Mr. MOTT. We did not lose the auto¬ 
mobile business in the first place. 

Mr. DINGELL You lost the automo¬ 
bile business all over Europe as the result 
of the Smoot-Hawley tariff. 

Mr. MOTT. If we lost any sales of au¬ 
tomobiles it certainly would not be on 
account of filberts. 

Mr. DINGELL. We lost the automo¬ 
bile business In Turkey for an insignifi¬ 
cant amount of filberts. 

Mr. MOTT. The gentleman is com¬ 
pletely mistaken. We gave the filbert 
concession to Turkey. What I am saying 
Is that because we gave it to Turkey we 
let in all the filberts in the world. 

Mr. LYNCH. Mr. Chairman, I do not 
yield any further. 

Mr. MOTT. We lowered the duty on 
filberts. These gentlemen should get a 
little better informed about these tariff 
rates. 

Mr. LYNCH. Mr. Chairman, I refuse 
to yield further. May 1 answer the gen¬ 
tleman by sasrlng that as far as I can 
see and understand the position of those 
who are opposed to this bill, it is a bill 
which they fear without any reason for 
that fear. 

There is not a business that can be 
shown to have been substantially harmed 
by the trade agreements bill, as the gen¬ 
tleman from Michigan bae pointed out; 
as a result of the high tariff on these 
filbert nuts we were not shipping our 
automobiles to Turkey. 

Mr. MOTT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman jdeld further? 

Mr. LYNCH. I cannot yield now. 

Mr. MOTT. The gentleman admitted 
that he made a mistake. 

Mr. LYNCH. The gentleman has 
asked me a questSoo and I am frying to 
answer it. If the genUeman wlidies me 
to answer it, I idiallprooeetf, 

Mr.'MOTT. IwiB be glad to have the 
gentleman answer. 

Mr. LYNCH. The gmilkmaii is talk¬ 
ing about a matter fear. No business 


has been ruined or damaged materially 
by these trade agreements. FHnrther- 
more, when you speak about these prod¬ 
ucts coming from other countries, such 
as Italy and others, may 1 say that we 
have no trade agreements with Italy. 

Mr. MOTT. They come in without it. 

Mr. LYNCH. We have no trade agree¬ 
ment with Italy. 

Mr. MOTT. We do not need it. 

Mr. LYNCH. May I say that we have 
had no trade agreement with any coun¬ 
try that has gone to war with us; not 
one trade agreement. 

Mr. MOTT. Of course, the war is go¬ 
ing to be over in a short time—— 

Mr. LYNCH. And when the war is 
over, unoer the law, we will have a quota 
system which can be invoked. We have 
an escape clause so that if any great 
damage is done to any jiarticular busi¬ 
ness the State Department has the au¬ 
thority to make different arrangements. 
The gentleman need not fear that there 
will be any dumping of foreign products 
in our domestic markets. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LYNCH. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. DINGELL I want to clarify this 
matter. Evidently our minds have not 
yet met. The gentleman from Oregon 
was speaking of the time in 1939 when 
the tariff on filberts was lowered. 

Mr. MOTT. That is right. 

Mr. DINGELL I was speaking of the 
time when we lost the automobile busi¬ 
ness in 1930, when the tariff on filberts 
was increased. 

Mr. MOTT. The tariff on filberts was 
never increased. 

Mr. DINGELL. It was put on or In¬ 
creased in 1930. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LYNCH. I yield to the gentleman 
from Tennessee. 

Mr. COOPER. It shows very clearly 
that the gentleman from Oregon does 
not know what he Is talking about. 

Mr. MOTT. All right; tell me. 

Mr. COOPER. The tariff on filbert 
nuts was doubled under the Smoot-Haw¬ 
ley Act. Why? Mr. Hawley, from Ore¬ 
gon, the gentleman's predecessor, was 
chairman of the Committee on Ways and 
Means. The tariff was increased, and 
immediately thereafter Turkey, one of 
our good customers for automobiles, re¬ 
taliated. They erected a tariff wall on 
filberts and cut off the export of our au¬ 
tomobiles to Turkey. They traded a 
little handful of nuts for automobile im¬ 
ports in the country of Turkey. 

Mr. LYNCH. I think that is afi we 
will have on nuts this afternoon. 

Mr. JOHNSCE7 of California. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LYNCH. I jdeld to the gentleman 
from California for a question. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Is it not 
a fact that when jrou make a trade agree¬ 
ment with a country—and I am talking 
about another kind of a nut, almcnds— 
the effect is that it depresses the market 
for that particular year even though the 
agreement is not made because, as was 
the case In 1942 when they proposed to 
make a treaty with Iran, th^ were afraid 
of the Spanish hlmonds coming in and 
wrecking the American market, and the 
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almond growers lost thousands and 
thousands of dollars that year by the 
mere activity of the State Department 
proposing such a treaty. 

Mr. LYNCH. May I say that what the 
gentleman has just stated might be true. 

But if it is true, then we might just as 
well do away with all kinds of protective 
tariffs or ever talk about writing a tariff, 
because apparently at the mere mention 
of even a possible discussion of tariff 
rates the market will go down before the 
people know whether there is even a con¬ 
templated change of tariff rates. Surely 
it cannot be reasonably maintained that 
the Government should never hint at a 
change of rates, lest the mere mention 
of such a change would depress the mar¬ 
ket. We would never get anywhere un¬ 
der such a theory. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LYNCH. I yield for a question. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Yes, but prefacing 
the question, the gentleman has claimed 
today with great joy that the Democrats 
are wiser than the Republicans, and I 
hesitated to ask, but according to that 
the gentleman might wish to instruct us. 
In view of the fact that after concessions 
have been made many barriers have been 
erected by these other nations, even after 
they get the concessions, do you really 
need that 50 percent bait so they will 
break down the barriers they have made 
after the concessions have been made? 
What is going to be the end of it? How 
much do we have to give away? The 
gentleman recalls the testimony before 
the committee that these foreign nations 
have set up many types of barriers even 
after we have made concessions. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
five additional minutes to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. GIFFORD. I hope I have asked 
the question intelligently. I have been 
told today that I lack wisdom. I am 
seeking it. 

Mr. LYNCH. Of course the gentle¬ 
man knows there was no particular 
reference to him in my statements, 
although probably all Republicans come 
under the same generalization. 

Mr. GIFFORD. I want to hang with 
them. I do not want to hang separately. 

Mr. LYNCH. In reply to the gentle- 
man*s question, may I say that I think 
he knows as well as I do the reason that 
was given .before our committee for this 
Increase of the 60 percent. Some reduc¬ 
tions have already been exercised to the 
full 60 percent. Other reductions have 
not been utilized to that extent. It 
seems to me if we are to negotiate a 
trade we must have something to trade. 
It may be good trading to reduce the 
rates further on some commodities 
already reduced 60 percent and it may 
be unwise to reduce rates further on 
commodities that have only been reduced 
10 or 20 percent thus far. 

Mr. GIFFORD. That was not my 
question. ‘ ^ . 

Mr. LYNCH, Then I misunderstood 
the gentleman’s question. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Do you need 60 per¬ 
cent more to bait them to break down 
barriers recently erected? 


Mr. LYNCH. I have only 5 minutes 
more and I cannot yield further. 

Mr. GIFFORD. I did not think the 
gentleman would answer my question. 

Mr. LYNCH. I thought I did and 
plainly. 

Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LYNCH. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Will 
the gentleman explain to the House why 
it was that it was impossible for any of 
us to get from any representative of the 
State Department or any other official 
of the Government the name of a single 
item upon which they wanted to reduce 
the tariff another 60 percent? 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LYNCH. I yield. 

Mr. COOPER. I commend to the 
gentleman for his very profitable and 
helpful reading the statement of Mr. 
Charles P. Taft, a distinguished member 
of his own party, who thoroughly and 
completely answered that question. It 
is in the hearings. 

Mr. LYNCH. I think I shall let the 
testimony of Mr. Taft stand as my an¬ 
swer, for time does not permit me to 
elaborate. 

In all the testimony before our com¬ 
mittee there was little or no evidence of 
any harm caused to American industry 
by the reciprocal trade agreements. The 
whole theme of those who testified 
against the extension of the act was that 
of fear. They were fearful that their 
business would be injured, but they could 
not point to any substantiation for that 
fear. Certainly up to the present time 
they have not sustained injury traceable 
to the reciprocal trade agreements act. 
They were not able to establish, nor did 
labor contend, that by reason of the Re¬ 
ciprocal Trade Agreements Act unem¬ 
ployment throughout the country had 
been caused. On the contrary, the lead¬ 
ers of labor, with a progressive view, 
that might well be emulated, realized 
that only by developing foreign markets 
for our surplus products will we be able 
to achieve the goal of full employment. 
In placing before our committee the view 
of labor, Mr. James B. Carey, secretary- 
treasurer of the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations, appeared on behalf of 
6,000,000 workers in that organization. 
His testimony is Illuminating. He said: 

There are those who contend that the 
American standard of living would be lowered 
by admitting foreign importa into this coun¬ 
try. that American workers would be thrown 
out of Jobs and that we could not compete 
with the low-priced foreign goods produced 
under the low-wage conditions. Here are the 
facts: The principal industries affected by 
Imports are textUes, wood, paper, and pulp 
industries, fishing, mining, and glass manu¬ 
facture. Only a relatively small proportion 
of American workers is in these industrleb, 
and of these only a limited number are di¬ 
rectly affected by imports. 

And again: 

The maximum number of workers employed 
In industries whose goods compete with sim¬ 
ilar goods produced abroad is little more than 
2.000.000. American workers thus are affected 
to a very limited degree by tariffs, whereas all 


workers as consumers ar^ injured by high 
tariffs. 

Mr. Emil Rieve, the general president 
of the Textile Workers’ Union of America, 
speaking on behalf of 460,000 members 
of that union, stated: 

We of the Textile Workers’ Union of Amer¬ 
ica are not prepared to shoulder the re¬ 
sponsibility of telling the world that we are 
not going to aid them; that we will isolate 
ourselves; and that the plans for economic 
cooperation between the nations of the world 
cannot be undertaken. We must extend 
and strengthen the act and announce our 
willingness to be part of the family of na¬ 
tions. We must formulate a realistic inter¬ 
national trade program for our own guidance. 
The Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act per¬ 
mits such a conscious formulation of policy. 

The president of the International Un¬ 
ion of Mine, Mill, and Smelter Workers. 
Mr. Reid Robinson, testified as follows: 

We have heard for centuries the argument 
that tariffs prevent the products of low-paid 
foreign workers from taking away the Jobs 
of our high-paid American workers. This 
argumen t is based on the fallacious notion 
that high tariffs bring high wages and low 
tariffs create low wages and low standards 
of living. 

And again: 

Low wages are the result of a lack of suffi¬ 
cient Jobs for all workers who are seeking 
employment; and to argue that a lowering of 
tariffs will create unemployment just does 
not Jibe with our own experience As I have 
indicated earlier, lower tariffs will encourage 
an expansion of foreign trade which will 
in turn permit a high level of operations for 
our domestic industries so that no workers 
who want a Job need go unemployed. What 
we are after is full employment. 

In conclusion let me say, I do not be¬ 
lieve that trade barriers are the only 
causes of war, but I do believe that they 
lay the seeds of war. They cause dis¬ 
crimination in trade; they arouse ill 
will and jealousies amongst natkms that 
lead into war and I am firmly convinced 
that if these destructive trade barriers 
were removed one of the fundamental 
causes of modern war would be removed. 
Therefore, I am heartily in favor of the 
passage of this bill. 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
Mr. Chairman. I yield 20 minutes to the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Wasie- 
LEWSXI]. 

Mr. BENNETT of Missouri. Mr. 

Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WASIELEWSKI. I yield. 

Mr. BENNETT of Missouri. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks following those of 
the gentleman from Wisconsin I Mr. 
WasielewskiJ. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

'There was no objection. 

Mr. WASIELEWSKI. Mr. Chairman, 
the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act 
having been considered so many times by 
the Congress, the arguments pro and cen 
are well known to us all. During the 
first 5 years of its operation, even its most 
bitter opponents must concede that it 
promoted economic recovery, as well as 
better understanding with the nations 
with whom we had trade agreements. 
During the past 6 years, however, we have 
passed through abnormal times, and It 
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has therefore been dllBcult to appraise 
the full effect of the most recent trade 
agreements we have made, partici^rly 
with our best customers^ the United King¬ 
dom and Canada. Besides, the war has 
created practically a total embargo on 
imports, and many of the industries that 
expressed most alarm about the effects 
the act might have upon them in the 
future are those who suspended their 
normal production and engaged wholly 
in filling wartime needs. 

It is s i g n i fi c a nt that none of the wit- 
nesMS who appeared before the commit¬ 
tee in opposition to the bill claimed to 
have been materially hurt by the recipro¬ 
cal trade-agreements program. Many 
of them felt they could get by with the 
present tariff rates in ther postwar era. 
All of them, however, were fearful that 
in the future they might suffer from in- 
discriminatory wholesale cutting of the 
tariff. As is generally true, it is safe to 
predicate the future upon what has hap¬ 
pened in the past. The facts clearly 
bear out that in the past great care, dis¬ 
crimination, and discretion were exer¬ 
cised by the administrators of the Re¬ 
ciprocal Trade Agreements Act in effect¬ 
ing their authority since 1934. In 1937, 
when the act came up for its first renewal 
after it had been In effect for 3 years, the 
50-percent cut had actually been applied 
to only 12^ percent by value of our duti¬ 
able Imports. Another 15 percent by 
value of dutiable imports had by that 
time been cut by less than 50 percent. 
By 1940, after 6 years, the 60-percent 
cut had been applied to only 24 percent 
of the dutiable Imports, while a cut of 
less than 50 percent had been made in 
a total of 18 percent; and now, in 1945, 
11 years after the act was first passed, 
we find that cuts of 50 percent have been 
made in a total of 42 percent of our duti¬ 
able imports and cuts of less than 50 per¬ 
cent in 20 percent of the dutiable im¬ 
ports, leaving a balance of 38 percent of 
our imports without any reduction to 
date. Certainly this evidence should 
demonstrate conclusively that we can 
have complete confidence that the au¬ 
thority conferred by this extending act 
will be exercised with similar caution and 
wisdom. 

Let us briefly review the steps that 
must be taken before a trade agreement 
can be entered into. On page 5 of the 
majority report Is a detailed account of 
the manner in which the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act is administered. 
Briefly, the act did not create a special 
new bureau to advise the President, but 
Instead directed him to uUliae the speci¬ 
fied existing departments and agencies 
for advice and information In ad¬ 
ministration of the act. This agency is 
called the Committee on Reciprocity In¬ 
formation and Is composed of responsible 
oflicOTS of the Tariff Commlssioa and 
the Departments of State, Commerce, 
Agriculture, and Treasury, and when the 
act currently under consideratfon Is 
adopted, the War and Navy Departments 
will likewise be included. 

When It te determined to attempt to 
negotiate a trade agreement with any 
countiTt and before negotiations start, 
notice of intention to negomate is pub¬ 
lished in the Federal E^fsler, other 
Government publications, and In the 


press. The notice names the country, 
and along with It is published a list of 
products on which concessions in the 
American rates will be considered. No 
concession is considered of any product 
which is not in this list. Upon the an¬ 
nouncement by the Secretary of State 
that a trade agreement is to be negoti¬ 
ated with a particular country, the Com¬ 
mittee on Reciprocity Information sets 
a date, usually more than 30 days after 
the Secretary’s announcement, for a 
public hearing before the committee and 
a date for the filing of briefs, usually a 
week or more before the date of the 
hearing. Both oral and written state¬ 
ments may be offered before the com¬ 
mittee, and there are no restrictions on 
the character of the considerations that 
may be heard. Full opportunity is given 
to everyone concerned to present what¬ 
ever facts or views he wishes. In addi¬ 
tion to the holding of such regular hear¬ 
ings prior to the commencement of 
negotiations the committee stands ready 
at all times to hear interested parties on 
a formal or Informal basis whenever they 
desire to present additional facts or 
arguments bearing on possible conces¬ 
sions. The committee has been in¬ 
formed that many such informal meet¬ 
ings with interested private groups have 
been held after the formal meetings were 
concluded. The information so pre¬ 
sented to the Committee for Reciprocity 
Information is thoroughly organized 
and briefed for convenient use of the 
trade agreements organization by the 
specialists on the staff of the Tariff Com¬ 
mission. Exact copies of formal briefs 
submitted and fun transcripts of the 
hearings are available to and are care¬ 
fully studied by each agency concerned. 

As each of the agencies specified by 
the act is represented at every level of 
the preparatory work, all of the resources 
of each are utilized. The care with which 
this work Is done is Illustrated by the 
digests which the Tariff Commission has 
made public following the completion of 
each agreement. The Department of 
State acts as the coordinating agency 
through which the findings and recom¬ 
mendations of the Trade Agreements 
Committee are presented to the Secretary 
of State and the Presfdeit for considera¬ 
tion and approval. The international 
negotiations Invcfived are carried out by 
the Department of State, assisted by the 
interested agencies of the interdepart¬ 
mental organization. Ah negotiations 
are confined to and based on the ap¬ 
proved findings and recommendations of 
the Trade Agreements Commitee. Tour 
committee was advised that the inter¬ 
departmental organisation does not shut 
itself off from contacts with private in¬ 
terests even after a trade agreement has 
^n signed and has entered into force. 
The Committee for Reeiproeity Infor¬ 
mation stands ready at an times to re¬ 
ceive the views of interested persons or 
organisations concerning any aspects of 
the operation of agreements. Intoraaal 
conferences or hearings .are arranged 
whenever anyone has a complatait to 
mote Boch complaints have been re- 
a ik ik a bf y few, attesting to the ears with 
whl^ the agreements have been fonnu- 
lated. Xnaeveral cases, adjustments have ' 
been made either through supplemental 


agrements or pursuant to escape dauses 
in the agreements. Under this proce¬ 
dure, any necessary future adjustments 
can be made. Mr. Taft, as well as Mr. 
Clasrton, has assured the Ways and 
Means Committee that it is the intention 
of the trade-agreements organization to 
recommend to the President the inclu¬ 
sion of broad, safeguarding provisions 
along the lines of article 11 of the Mexi¬ 
can agreement in all future trade agree¬ 
ments. The witnesses favoring the con¬ 
tinuation of the act as well as some of 
those in opposition testified that they 
were granted a full opportunity to pre¬ 
sent their cases. 

Though to date trade agreements have 
been concluded with 28 countries, over 
65 percent of our normal trade is carried 
on with trade-agreement countries. The 
agreement countries have made conces¬ 
sions on 73 percent of their agricultural 
Imports from us and on 48 percent of 
their nonagricultural imports from us. 
Concessions were obtained on thousands 
of Individual products which enter Into 
the export trade of the United States. 
For example, over 1,400 rates of duty 
were Involved on the United Kingdom 
side of the agreement with that country 
while over 1,000 Canadian statistical 
classifications, 400 Cuban tariff items, 200 
Mexican rates of duty, and 200 Colom¬ 
bian rates of duty were covered in the 
respective trade agreements with those 
countries. Every State in the Union 
produced some of the products on which 
concessions were obtained. 

It was interesting to note that many 
persons opposing the Trade Agreements 
Act take the position that we are mere 
babes in the woods In the matter of in¬ 
ternational dealings and that all foreign 
countries are bad wolves ready to gobble 
us up. Nowhere else have I witnessed 
such an utter defeatist and helpless at¬ 
titude. Nowhere have I witnessed such 
lack of self-confidence, such a feeling of 
Inferiority. Apparently, they did not 
know that since our early history, the 
Yankee trader has always managed to 
strike a good bargain in any market. 
With such a veteran and experienced 
trader like the Assistant Secretary of 
State, Mr. Clayton, in charge of this pro¬ 
gram, there should be no fear in any- 
. one’s heart that someone might take 
advantage of us. 

Trade agreements should play an Im¬ 
portant part in the postwar era to elim¬ 
inate economic warfare and prevent tar¬ 
iff wars. As pointed out by the Cohner 
committee: 

The prlndpel advantage of the trade- 
agreements program to Its flcxlbiUty; tariff 
reductions can be made both at home and 
abroad under the authority of a single gen¬ 
eral act. This meant that tariff adjuatmeata 
and Individual commodities can be made 
qulddy to meet rapidly changhig economic 
oondittons. Since the governments of almost 
all countriee with which we deal have the 
axdiluiri^ to make tariff’ changee by agree¬ 
ment, the act almplj gtvee our negotlatora 
n barfalnlBg power eguMent to that of 
other countries. 

The testimony of witnesses appearing 
before the committee leads to the eon- 
elusion that ttnder the RecipToeal Ttade 
Agreements Act, considerable progrm 
has been achieved In a reduction of the 
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bttrrlen without serious harm to anyone 
and with ben^loial results to the whole 
of our national economy and our foreign 
relations, but it should be emphaslaed 
In this connection ttiat the trade-agree¬ 
ment program was launched in 1934 
when the tariff rates, in the United States 
and in general everywhere, had been 
raised to the highest level in history. It 
Is not surprising, therefore, that the 
peacetime barriers to trade are still for¬ 
midable. It is therefore necessary to 
have section 2 of House Resolution 8240 
in the future legislation. Simple renewal 
of the act without the added authority 
will fall short of equipping the United 
States in the establishment of trade re¬ 
lations designed to expand world trade 
on a mutually advantageous basis. The 
President needs additional bargaining 
power to perform this task. Our failure 
to Increase the authority under this act 
will be interpreted by the rest of the 
wortd as a notice that the United States 
is unwilling to cooperate with the other 
countries in carrying out the principles 
of trade expansion it has so frequently 
proclaimed. 

Whether or not we shall have a last¬ 
ing peace after VJ-day will depend in a 
large measure on our ability to cooperate 
and obtain the cooperation of other na¬ 
tions of the world, not only in the field of 
politics, but likewise in economics. The 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act is prob¬ 
ably one of the most important elements 
In our postwar world economic coopera¬ 
tion and collaboration program. If we 
fall to follow through, we have no choice 
but to fall back into the economic isola¬ 
tionism and nationalism of the twenties. 
It is clear that if after the war the na¬ 
tions are again persuaded by the urging 
of minority interests, or are deceived by 
the false doctrines of economic na¬ 
tionalism into following shortsighted 
economic policies, dividing them econom¬ 
ically and politicaUy as after the last war, 
the economies of all nations will suffer 
and the political unity essential to world 
security will be In danger. 

From bitter past experience we know 
that these policies and acts destroy what 
they were meant to create. These poli¬ 
cies are not only futile as a means of 
promoting the economic welfare but ac¬ 
tually destroy the economic welfare and 
the political structure of the community 
of nations. Nations cannot long main¬ 
tain close harmony in the political field, 
which is so essential for the prompt and 
concerted action in the face of military 
aggression, if they are at each other's 
throats in the economic field. It has 
never been contended lar the supporters 
of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act 
that It was a panacea for world peace, 
but no one can deny that it can play an 
important role to that end. 

During the course of the present war, 
more peoi^e than efver have been gain¬ 
fully emidbyed In our shops and war 
plants. We have made considerable 
technical progress In our production 
methods. Our national Income has 
readbed A new high level. Our national 
debt has risen to a new apex. Our big 
problem in the postwar era wifi be to 
maintain ^ high employment we are 
now enjoying and likewise to maintain 
wox—ste 


a high national Income In order that 
we may be able to liquidate the national 
debt as quickly as possible. With the 
transfer of our new developments and 
technical advances to civilian produc¬ 
tion, we shall produce materially more 
than we can hope to consume, and it is 
therefore important that we find new 
markets for our surplus. Though it is 
plain that the Reciprocal Trade Agree¬ 
ments Act of itself will not guarantee 
full emplosrment, maintenance of our na¬ 
tional income, or disposition of our sur¬ 
pluses, no one can deny that it can play 
an Important role to that end. We know 
that we cannot maintain fun employ¬ 
ment on a productive and self-sustaining 
basis without greatly expanding our ex¬ 
ports and imports beyond their pre-war 
levels. Since we are today the largest 
creditor nation in the world, we cannot 
expect that many nations will be in a 
position to pay cash for our exports. We 
will of necessity have to accept imports 
in exchange for our exports. 

It is interesting to note the parallel 
that exists between our present situa¬ 
tion and the one at the end of the last 
war. Secretary Hull, then a Member of 
Congress, urged that we embrace a liberal 
commercial policy, but his plea, as well 
as that of others, was rejected—with the 
disastrous results known to us all. In¬ 
stead. we made large loans to a few coun¬ 
tries amounting to some nine or eleven 
billion dollars, thereby stimulating large 
export trade throughout the twenties 
and impeding imports by replacing the 
moderate Underwood tariff of 1913 
with the Pordney-McCumber tariff of 
1922 and later with the still more re¬ 
strictive tariff of Hawley-Smoot In 1930. 
As a result, we suffered the most disas¬ 
trous economic depression in our history 
when the false structure crashed. 

Mr. Chairman, I am not a beUever in 
free trade. I appreciate, however, that 
our tariffs have not been designed for 
revenue, but for protection, or exclusion, 
if you so please. I believe in a protec¬ 
tive tariff for those industries that need 
it, either because of their Infancy or 
some other extenuating circumstances. 
Certain industries which are critical to 
our national defense also may require 
protection. However, I am opposed to 
tariffs which are set up pui*ely for the 
purpose of excluding competition. As a 
believer in free enterprise. I am opposed 
to any measure that might lock out 
healthy competition. 

Foreign trade, after all. like any In¬ 
ternational intercourse, must be recipro¬ 
cal to be healthy and lasting. If we hope 
to sell abroad, we must buy abroad. For¬ 
eign trade cannot be a one-way street. 
It is definitely a policy of give and take. 

We have the opportunity of a lifetime 
to be the leaders in the world of tomor¬ 
row—a world of lasting peace, collabora¬ 
tion, and prosperity. On the other hand, 
we may fall into our old ways of national¬ 
ism and economic Isolationism And reap 
chaos and war and a bankruptcy of our 
civilization. Mr. Chairman, the choice 
rests with ua 

Mr.BESmirrToffiflssourl. Mr. Chair¬ 
man, I want to take a lew minutes to 
discuss a subject even mere Important to 
the future security of thla country than 


the tariff bill we have been debating all 

Svery day that victory is nearer brings 
us closer to the great decisions which in¬ 
volve the expanded future and security 
of the United States. When the treach¬ 
erous enemy has been finally crushed we 
shall survey the world and get our bear¬ 
ings. But we should be considering now 
what our place is to be in the great con¬ 
course of nations who, we hope, will join 
In promoting the peace of mankind. And 
though we are on the eve of deciding to 
form a partnership with all the peace- 
loving nations, we still cannot shrink 
from faedng the stark realities of our 
country's defenses and its natural and 
inevitable expansion. We have the sa¬ 
cred duty to make the new era safe for 
the United States, safe to reach its own 
destmy. 

Our past has been marked by bold and 
decisive steps to find our way to great¬ 
ness. Even in our earliest days and 
when we had Uttle military power we 
iised what power we had to defend the 
heritage of the Nation. Thomas Jeffer¬ 
son was bold enough to send our small 
but gallant fleet to destroy the Barbary 
pirates in the Mediterranean. To pro¬ 
tect our frontier to the south and west 
he sought to buy Florida, but bought the 
vast Louisiana territory instead* To de¬ 
fend our eastern shores against aggres¬ 
sors President Monroe formulated the 
doctrine which bears his name and thus 
kept every foreign invader from this 
hemisphere from almost the very begin¬ 
ning of our Republic. We took Texas. 
California, and the Northwest, and then, 
and not until then, did we think our 
frontiers safe. 

Today we are facing Just as great a de¬ 
cision as that faced by President Monroe 
or any of his daring successors. Today, 
we are planning the future so that our 
land in all its extent, with Its far-flung 
commerce, its ships on the seas, and its 
craft in the air, will be protected and 
safeguarded from any attack or inter¬ 
ference in its peaceful pursuits. We 
have pushed the enemy back from the 
lands and the seas he had overrun. Now 
we decide whether he shall ever be 
in a position to overrun them again. 

BCany of the strategic spots on conti¬ 
nents and in islands, big and small, are 
in our hands. It would be foolhardy. In¬ 
deed, to allow them ever to fall into other 
hands again. We have it In our power, 
with that victory which is being so gal¬ 
lantly delivered into our hands by our 
soldiers, sailors, marines, and their com¬ 
manders, to dictate what we regard as 
our necessary outposts all over the 

world_^for the defense of the United 

States. We have got to examine our 
position from the view that this country 
shall be unassailable for all the years to 
come. We have got to hold those strate¬ 
gic points from which we can repel any 
threatening invader, before he can even 
start on his predatory expedition against 
us. We must build an impenetrable wall 
of fortresses on the decisive stretches of 
soil and the-Wands which guard the ap¬ 
proaches to our land, so that this Nation 
will remain safe bdiind what we hope 
to ma^ an Impassable barrier. It shall 
be our first line of defense. 
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We have learned in this war the great 
role which bases have played in the ebb 
and flow of victory. We have seen how 
Great Britain had protected herself with 
bases all over. the world. The bases 
where the British flag has flown have 
served in other wars as well as this one 
to stay the onward march of the invader. 

Throughout this war the priceless 
value of bases has been eloquently por¬ 
trayed by events. The British, woefully 
unprepared on the land and almost desti¬ 
tute in the air. were able to retire to base 
after base. The successive retreats of 
.British arms in East Africa, in Libya, 
from the eastern Mediterranean, and 
then in that predatory drive of the Japa¬ 
nese toward Hongkong. Burma, Singa¬ 
pore, and even the islands of the Coral 
Sea. tell a vivid story of despair turned 
to hope by having places to go. On the 
sea and in the air they were able to trade 
space for time just as the Russians did 
on land when the Germans drove them 
from the borders of Poland clear to the 
banks of the Volga and the mountains of 
the Caucasus. 

Had not the British possessed these 
bases, had they not had these stepping 
stones to other positions, the Germans 
would have reached the gates of India; 
the Japanese would have overrun the 
Continent of Australia. Victory then 
for Allied arms would have reposed in a 
precarious balance. 

And we see It with enduring vividness 
in our own house. We were forced to 
a combat spirit near desperation after 
the attack on Pearl Harbor. But, were 
it not for the retreat of General Mac- 
Arthur from Manila to Bataan and then 
to Corregidor, the Japanese may well 
have landed in California and Alaska. 

We should long ago have possessed 
all the bases we needed in the Pacific. 
Think that in 1900, 2 years after we had 
fought the Spanish-American War, that 
Germany bought all the Caroline Islands 
and all the Marianas from Spain for a 
mere $4,000,000. Last yeai*, 44 years af¬ 
ter that event, we went to the assault to 
possess these islands at a terrific cost 
in blood. For 27 islands we have taken 
from the Japanese, starting with Guad¬ 
alcanal and Including the fighting on 
Okinawa up to May 0, we have suffered 
ie3»081 casualties. In addition, wc have 
expended treasure amounting to seven 
or eight billion dollars—2,000 times as 
much as what Germany paid Spain, an 
enemy we had defeated. 

After having fought the last World 
War, we renounced for a second time 
all claim to these and other strategic 
German possessions in that vast ocean 
so vital for our defense. We allowed the 
British and the Japanese to divide up 
the whole of the spoils. Shall we re¬ 
peat such an error a third time? 
Friends of today may be enemies tomor¬ 
row. President Wilson went so far as 
to proclaim a policy of erroneous Amer¬ 
ican resignation when he said, in his 
war message: 

W« have n6 Mlfleh ends to serve. We de¬ 
sire no conquest, no dominion. We seek no 
indemnities for ourselves. We are hut one 
of the champions of the rights of mankind. 


The beauty of the words and the loft¬ 
iness of the thought may be commend¬ 
able. But in that spirit of renuncia¬ 
tion, we have had to fight for the pos¬ 
session of those former Spanish and 
German Islands which fell into the 
hands of the Japanese. Just think of 
what It would have saved us in the flower 
of our manhood had we held the Mar¬ 
ianas, the Carolines, and the Marshalls 
when this war started. We have had 
instead to fight on bloody beaches, sac¬ 
rificing the lives of hundreds of thou¬ 
sands of young Americans and giving 
up billions of our treasure. We would 
have been safe in the Pacific had we 
stepped forward in 1919 and claimed 
our rights, as I insist we must do now. 

BEQUIRSMENTS OF THE AXB AGE 

The coming air age has made it In¬ 
cumbent upon us to secure bases for the 
traffic of the air just as England secured 
them for the sea. Her power on the sea 
was built because she had set out to pos¬ 
sess the keys to the commerce of the 
world. Our power in the air now re¬ 
quires that we also go out and seek those 
bits of land, reefs, atolls, and even vol¬ 
canic wastes where our air defenses and 
our air commerce of the future will have 
their ports and their stations for haven 
and repair. 

Just as we are facing a new era in 
deciding our future defenses, we are fac¬ 
ing a new era In the method by which 
defense is maintained. We have passed 
from land-borne and sea-borne armies 
to those air-borne. The progress in 
every branch of air warfare will be so 
stupendous in the not distant future 
that we will have to adjust all our mili¬ 
tary thinking on the basis of the over¬ 
whelming striking power of the armed 
aiiT)lane. 

It has been considered that the blitz 
was a new technique in warfare when it 
aimed at the destruction of the enemy’s 
communications and factories and used 
the treasured element of surprise. This 
is only one of the elementary principles 
In the air war of today. In the future 
the principle of the blitz and of surprise 
will still be used, but the weapons will be 
far stronger and far more deadly in their 
annihilating destruction. 

Powerful rocket bombs launched un¬ 
der their own power or dropped from 
self-propelled airplanes will be so per¬ 
fect that they will strike their targets 
with deadly accuracy. I have seen dam¬ 
age done by the present buzz bomb and 
rocket, and shudder to contemplate its 
progeny. Chemical science, too, has al¬ 
ready evolved new and terrifying gases 
by which whole populations could be 
rendered helpless when the aggressor 
decides to strike. 

We are to see much bigger and more 
powerful planes. Light metals will en¬ 
hance their lifting power. The science 
of electronics will increase their efficiency 
as a devastating force. In the naval 
sense, they would be called dreadnoughts. 
Dreadnoughts they could also be called 
in the aerial sense, for their destructive 
power will be greater than anything yet 
contemplated in the field of armed con¬ 
flict. What had been projected by the 
German blitz of 1939 in its march 
through Poland, Holland, and the Bal¬ 
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kans, will seem like an Ozarks opossum 
hunt in comparison with the material 
destruction and the human massacre by 
the air armadas of the future. 

We will witness an era In the air which 
will revolutionize even the great and 
speedy planes of today. With the new 
jet-propulsion motor a plane will travel 
1,000 miles an hour. At the beginning 
of this war a plane was doing well to 
travel 400 miles an hour. Technical ex¬ 
perts declare tliat a man will be able to 
leave New York at noon and arrive in 
Los Angeles at the same time. The 3 
hours difference on the clock between 
these two cities will give him the margin 
necessary to traverse the 3,000 miles 
which separate them. 

AXB COMMSBCB 

And with the coming of great military 
power by means of the airplane, there 
will also be great commercial power. We 
will build planes as transport planes to 
carry not only passengers but vast ton¬ 
nage in freight. Cargoes will go through 
the air just as they are going over the 
seas and on the railroads today. It is 
quite within the reaches of early accom¬ 
plishment—and not many years after the 
war—that the United States will be able 
to muster a commercial airplane fleet of 
some 500,000 planes. 

If we are to engage In the commerce 
of the world and our planes are to enjoy 
the freedom of the air, we must see to it 
with clear decision and firm will that we 
have ports for refueling and for forced 
landings all over the world. Since the 
airplane will be the most favored means 
of transportation in the future, we must 
be prepared for all that that involves— 
namely, the possession, and especially in 
our own right, of bases wherever our 
commerce extends. The progress in that 
age as compared to this could be likened 
to the revolutionary change from the 
horse-and-buggy era to that of the 
automobile. 

And while it was necessary for us to 
keep great naval fleets to protect the sea 
commerce of the United States, so then 
it will be necessary for us to maintain 
great fighting armadas of the air to pro¬ 
tect our air fleets and commerce. 

In that recent study of the peace that 
is to come, and contained in the book, 
The Gentlemen Talk of Peace, by William 
B. Ziff, the noted air strategist, the op¬ 
portunities which will surround us are 
given deep and careful thought. Ziff 
pays particular attention to the forward 
march of commercial air power, but in¬ 
sists, nevertheless, that this progress 
must be accompanied by an equal ad¬ 
vance in our military air power as well. 

In the flight paths of the commercial 
planes ultimately would lollow powerful 
flghter squadrons— 

Says Ziff: 

There has never been a great mercantile 
fleet in history which was not Anally backed 
up by a powerful war fleet. The two have al¬ 
ways coexisted since the days of the earliest 
trading powers. 

Now, along with the air age will come 
notable changes In the distance from one 
center to another. The fact that the alr- 
iflane can use the Arctic Circle will re¬ 
duce the distance from widely separated 
cities. The frozen North has been a tra- 
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ditional obstacle to naYisation. Sblps 
must fo around tt tor they cannot cross 
It. But by air, the North Cape In Nor¬ 
way is the same distance from Oregon 
as It is from Washington, D. C., because 
the airplane can jump the North Pole, 
flsnng above the weather. 

In an air route and using the great 
circle, Montreal, which is a thousand 
miln up the St. Lawrenee Hiver from 
the oeean, is nearer to Liverpool than 
New York by 300 miles. We can also 
judge the dUCerenoe that flights over the 
Arctic Circle would mean, when we real¬ 
ize that a distance of 44K)0 miles is saved 
between Washington and Chungking, 
China. That is to say, to fly west from 
Washington along a given latitude would 
require 11,718 m i l es of flight, whereas by 
hopping over the Pole, it is but 7,500 
miles. London is 7,000 miles from Tokyo 
over the Arctic Circle but 17.000 miles by 
way of the Suez Canal and the Indian 
Ocean. New York is 11,190 miles from 
Tokyo by surface but only 6.73S by air. 

These distances are staring at us ail 
over the world in their astonishing 
change through the geography of the air. 
A dty which was once several thousand 
miles away from another can be brought 
to half that distance from It by the air 
route of the Arctic Circle. This creates 
a new relation between all the continents 
and seas, and in a like way influences the 
commerce and even the defenses of 
nations. 

What is more, since the airplane does 
not depend for Its harbors and havens 
upon a calm and peaceful inlet along the 
sea coast, Inland cities are brought along 
the air highways of commerce simply by 
creating a place where planes can land 
and take off. CTUcago will suffer noth¬ 
ing by being inland In the air age. 
Stalingrad will rise to great commercial 
potentiality. The far reaches of the 
Asiatic Interior will be able to carry on 
their commerce In the air age unham¬ 
pered by the fact that they are so far 
from the sea or have no outlet at all. 

FULL OWNZBBHIP 

From this inevitable plunge forward 
Into the air age, we can see very easily 
why it is necessary for us to build and 
possess airports of can for our oom- 
meroe of the future, whether they are 
in the Islands of the Pacific or the vast 
stretches of the African or Asiatic des¬ 
erts. In this new air age, an island in 
the Pactflc would serve us far more 
than a great stretch of territory at¬ 
tached to a continent because it would be 
the mily place to land on a long and 
melancholy stretch of ocean. 

We should own and control outright 
those places where our planes can land, 
seek refuge In bad weather or repair a 
weakened part when necessary. We 
need an unbroken string of these bases 
protecting the approaches to the United 
States from the north, south, east, and 
west. 

Hence, it is of supreme importance 
that thrme islands which have fallen into 
our hands, especially by our conquests 
in the Pacific, shall remain in our hands. 
We have taken over Iceland and Green¬ 
land, parts of Newfoundland, and other 
outpoats In the North Atlantic. 1 have 
great air bases we have built 


in those places for our trans-Atlantic 
trafilc and protection. It is unthink¬ 
able that they should now be aban¬ 
doned. We have built the most modem 
military Installationa on many isliuids 
in the Caribbean and even on the main¬ 
land of South America. These we 
should not allow to pass out of our con¬ 
trol. We have spent scores of billions 
of dollars in their construction. They 
shall serve us as the great guardian of 
our continental abode If we are to re¬ 
main protected from outside attack, as 
well as help us on our commercial ex¬ 
pansion of the future. 

Our Army and our Navy has con¬ 
structed airports with vast storing and 
repair eqiiipment and the most modem 
landing and launching facilities in every 
part of the world. These airports run 
Into the scores. Besides the West In¬ 
dies, Greenland, Iceland, and the Pacific 
there are extensive American installa¬ 
tions In Morocco, in Libya, in Egypt, in 
Iran. In Iraq, in West Africa, in Efct 
Africa, in India and Burma and China 
and all over southeast Asia and Aus¬ 
tralia. Our installations in the Ber¬ 
mudas cost us some $42,000,000; those in 
Iceland ran up to $60,000,000, while those 
of the Persian command reached $60,- 
000,000. And why should we not become 
the possessor of these decisive bits of soil 
which have cost us so much and are so 
vital to our security? 

Our armed Jforces drove into the var¬ 
ious Islands of the Pacific held by the 
Japanese and there, with incomparable 
skiU and courage, they seized the stra¬ 
tegic territories which were to lead to 
the present favorable position we occupy 
in the war against Japan. 

PAID FOR WITH XJVBS 

We are to remember on pain of mor¬ 
tal shame that at KwajsOeln, in the 
Marshall group, nearly 2,000 marines 
either suffered wounds or death to win 
that powerful outpost. For Tarawa, 
3,000 marines spilled their blood to wrest 
it from the enemy. On Palau, in the 
Pelelius, nearly 7,000 American Yanks 
fen and suffered in the assault. At 
Saipan, the casualties went up to 15,000, 
and at Iwo Jlmo the toll reached the 
enormous total of 19,497. Our conquest 
of the Marianas cost us 25.427 casualties. 

. We all know that it had to be, to drive 
the invader back, but now we want to 
make it possible that the invader shall 
never be able to catch us again. We 
need all these outposts. We need Uum 
as a prime necessity in the new air age. 
We need them in the military defense of 
the United States. 

Not alone in the Pacific, but also In the 
Atlantic, we should demand the posses¬ 
sion of bases which we have created with 
our skill, our ingenuity, and our riches. 
It may be true that we have not sacri¬ 
ficed in blood as heavily in the Akaatio 
as we have in the Padfle, but we have 
constructed colOBsal okerptlses there to 
protect this hemisphere. 

And when I talk of protection X mean 
protection of our very homeo and our 
very lives. Eurenmn powers control a 
number of the strategic islands of the 
Caribbean and yet what they hold there 
has no relation to the defense ot their 
own homeland. It does with us. They 


are squatting In the Caribbean and the 
Islands of the Atlantic as Interlopers. 
We are willing to put the civil possessions 
of the islands into the hands of the in¬ 
habitants, but we should insist on our 
Tight to use the islands as suitable bases 
for our naval and air protection. I 
would be willing to insist that these 
properties be turned over to us as re¬ 
verse lend-lease or as payment of the 
sums owing to us from our allies in the 
last war. 

Our capacity to develop these Islands 
would be in contrast with that of the 
European powers which now hold them. 
We would seek to develop them for the 
good of their inhabitants whereas Euro¬ 
pean powers seek to exploit them as 
markets for their textiles, their kitchen 
utensils, and other Industrial products. 
We would not be going to the Caribbean, 
the West Indies, or the Arctic to deprive 
the people there of any of their rights 
or of any of their riches. We would go 
as benefactors as well as protectors. 

The strategic frontiers of this bemis- 
phe 

Says Ziff, who is regarded by our air 
staff as an advocate of sound principles 
in air warfare— 

are the Cape Verde Islands, the Assores, Ice¬ 
land. and Greenland in the east and a line 
running from Seward Peninsula (in Alaska) 
and Attu Island (in the Aleutians) • • • 

to Lueon Island (In the Philippines) and 
Including * * « all the Islands as tax 

south as the Australian mainland thence 
east to the shores of the Americas. 

In other words, in this new era into 
which we are about to enter—an era 
when our power is being felt as the most 
supreme in all the world—we need a cor¬ 
don of impregnable bases for our con¬ 
tinental defense in this new and fast¬ 
traveling air age with its as yet un¬ 
dreamed of possibilities. A string of 
places where planes can seek refuge 
from storm or land for repairs or for re¬ 
fueling must be transferred to us to pro¬ 
tect our heritage In greatness and in 
material resources. As far as the At¬ 
lantic is ooncerxied, we should possess 
what we have built up—^in the Carib¬ 
bean, in the West Indies, on the coasts 
of SouUi America, in Newfoundland, in 
Iceland, and In Greenland. We should 
negotiate with Portugal for the purchase 
of the Cape Verde Islands, Just as we 
negotiated for the purchase of the Virgin 
Islands from Denmark in 1917. With 
these outposts under our flag we would 
establish a protective fence about the 
Western Hemi^here. As long as we re¬ 
mained in possession of these bases no 
enemy could ever make his way across 
the ocean to attack our coasts or to set 
foot upon our soil. 

PACIFIC OCEAN DEFENSE 

In the Pacific, our outer wall starts on 
the Seward Peninsula in Alaska and 
passes down through the Aleutians to 
Luzon in the Philippines. AU land and 
sea within that frontier we should re¬ 
gard as inviolable. With the uncondi¬ 
tional surrender of Japan—^the Bonins, 
Uie Marianas, the Carolines, and the 
Marshalls should pass directly and with¬ 
out any reservations whatever into our 
untrammeled possession. And for the 
sacrifices we have made in the Gilberts, 
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the Bismarck Archipelago, and the Solo¬ 
mons, we should demand Tarawa, Bou¬ 
gainville, and Guadalcanal. It is only 
when these are In our hands can we rest 
assured that our honored dead on those 
blood-soaked shores will be truly hon¬ 
ored and truly revered. In their name 
and through their sacrifices we would 
become the undisputed masters of the 
Pacific. 

If the future and destiny of the United 
States is to be assured to succeeding gen¬ 
erations and for the centuries to come, 
this we must achieve. The responsi¬ 
bility we share for the eternal greatness 
of this republic demands that we shall 
prepare for its defense to the end of time. 
This we all owe. 

I quote the words of Admiral Ernest 
J. King: 

Thetse atolls, these island harbors, will 
have been paid for by the sacrifice of Ame.''i- 
can blood. They will have been scooped out 
of sand and rock, coral and volcanic ash. by 
a generation of Americans giving their sacri¬ 
fice, ingenuity, and money. 

Failure to maintain these bases essential 
to our defense raises the fundamental ques¬ 
tions. How long can the United States afford 
to continue a cycle of fighting and building 
and winning and giving away, only to fight 
and build and win and give away again? 

And we shall not be content with any 
trusteeship or mandate given us br some 
other nowers. It would not be serving 
our own purpose and the purposes of 
p^ce to be subject to the whims of any 
in^mational organization which may at 
some future time say that these bases 
did not belong to us. We want title to 
all the islands we have captured in the 
Pacific and to a great many of those in 
the Atlantic. We want title without any 
strings being tied to it, so that we can 
build up our defenses in a manner 
worthy of our industrial and military 
power. 

I can see this Nation protected with 
a circle of forts about it so far from our 
continental abode that we will be able to 
stop a threatening aggressor before he 
gets started across the seas. We want to 
stop him dead in his tracks that he may 
never approach the sacred soil of this 
American Continent. It is for us to so 
order the defenses of the United States 
that this Nation will be Impenetrable 
from attack for all time and ready for its 
mission of commercial expansion in the 
future. 

oui ssmNsxmiTT 

This is where destiny has led us. We 
face the momentous decision of whether 
we desire to be strong and great or 
whether we wish to live only in the ac¬ 
complishments of our past. If we are to 
endure carrying the burden of a glorious 
civilization, we must accept the challenge 
of a strenuous national life. , 

The country has been consigned to our 
bands by the daring and toil of those be¬ 
fore us. The victories of our arms earned 
by the courage of our youth on the land, 
on the sea. and in the air demand that 
we take on the duty of our greatness. 
This is our moment for unreserved deci¬ 
sion, uncompromising action, and a firm 
and determined will. It is now in our 
power to bequeath to succeeding genera¬ 
tions an America destined to live for all 
eternity by its achievements and its faith. 


We are today the masters of our Atlantic 
approaches and of all the Pacific. We 
must continue to be the masters and thus 
to hand down to our children an America 
great and secure until the end of time. 
Let us, therefore, keep permanent and 
imclouded title to island bases we have 
bought with our blood, sweat, tears, and 
dollars. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman. I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Wisconsin I Mr. Mur¬ 
ray]. 

FAIR QURVnONS TZIAT DESERVE FAIR ANSWERS 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, in regard to our foreign agri- 
cultmal commerce I would like to ask 
three fair questions. 

First. Is there a Member of Congress 
that would vote to place one man in com¬ 
plete control of the agricultural prices in 
the United States? 

I can and do approach this from a non¬ 
partisan standpoint. The Price Control 
Act was approached from a nonpartisan 
standpoint. What was the procedure fol¬ 
lowed when this act was passed? Effort 
was made to place safeguards in the act 
for the purpose of protecting each group. 
The producer was guaranteed a 90-per- 
cent parity floor price and a 110-percent 
parity ceiling price in accordance with 
this and other provisions of the Steagall 
amendment. The consumer was to be 
protected by the establishment of ceiling 
prices—dated or fixed ceiling prices. The 
processor and the food distributor were 
given certain protection by the insertion 
of many clauses. All groups were pro¬ 
vided some kind of tribunal from which 
they could obtain redress for their diffi¬ 
culties. The meat inquiry by the Con¬ 
gress, and the many other changes that 
have resulted from the appeals to the 
OPA and WFA and to the Congress Itself, 
Is conclusive evidence that difficulties 
arise that cannot be foreseen. 

I doubt if any Member would vote, 
"Yes, he would give this authority to any 
one man.’* 

Second. Since the Congress then would 
not even in wartime delegate this power 
to any one man to have control of the 
domestic agricultural prices, by what 
stretch of the imagination can anyone 
expect the Congress to delegate its power 
to any one man in peacetime to have 
complete control over our foreign agri¬ 
cultural program, when everyone knows, 
that the domestic farm program and the 
foreign agricultural program are so very 
closely interwoven that whoever controls 
the foreign agricultural program also 
controls the domestic agricultural pro¬ 
gram. What redress has any group of 
people under this act? 

If as a part of the domestic as well as 
the foreign agricultural program this ad¬ 
ministration has followed a plan of es¬ 
tablishing export subsidies to capture 
world markets, a plan whereby they put 
an export embargo in operation on to¬ 
bacco seed, a plan that places a near 
embargo on Imports such as on wheat, 
cotton, and milk; a plan whereby the 
world wheat market has already been 
divided under section 22 of the Agricul¬ 
tural Adjustment Act: together with the 
plan of subsidies to domestic producers. 


processors, and consumers, how can we 
approach this problem only on the basis 
of reciprocal trade treaties? Some of 
these devices may be more objectionable 
to other countries. Embargoes surely 
can be more objectioname than high 
duties. 

We have been drifting away from gov¬ 
ernment by law and adopting a plan of 
government by men. While under the 
act this power is delegated to the Presi¬ 
dent, it appears that the State Depart¬ 
ment has taken over and that these prob¬ 
lems enter into the field of diplomacy 
rather than in the field of economics. 

We hear much about how Mr. William 
Clayton is going to have a large part in 
these foreign agricultural business plans. 
I do not know Mr. Clayton, but I do know 
that 11 one would not vote to give him or 
any other one man the power and au- 
thoiity to have complete control of ag¬ 
ricultural prices in the United States 
even during wartime, there is no valid 
reason that can be advanced as to why 
one should be expected to delegate the 
power to him or any other one man to 
have absolute control over both the do¬ 
mestic and the foreign agricultural com¬ 
merce of our Nation during peacetime. 

The United States has already lost 
its foreign agricultural market. While 
about 50 percent of our total exports 
were agricultural products for many 
years, these agricultural exports have 
gradually dwindled until, according to 
the testimony of Mr. Fred Brenckman, of 
the National Grange, before the Ways 
and Means Committee, the agricultural 
exports were only 8.8 percent of the total 
exports by 1940. He used the United 
States Department of Agriculture figures. 
Reports of the Commerce Department 
I received show a little larger volume 
of agricultural exports. Anyway, to ob¬ 
tain these exports in 1940 many prod¬ 
ucts had the benefit of an export sub¬ 
sidy. The products provided a subsidized 
export according to the United States 
Tariff Commission on May 21,1945, were 
wheat, cotton, flour, pears, and walnuts. 

This domestic and foreign agricultural 
commerce of our Nation has been so con¬ 
fused by the trade treaties; the export 
embargo, the near embargo on Imports; 
the subsidized exports; the quota of world 
markets established under section 22 of 
the AAA; the "gentlemen’s agreement" 
quota, that when we include the domestic 
agricultural program it appears that the 
best plan would be to extend these various 
devices for 1 more year as they are and 
take a little time In adjusting our for¬ 
eign agricultural program as well as our 
domestic agricultural program and see 
that they are properly coordinated. 

Third. Do you believe in fulfilling the 
commitments embodied in the Steagall 
amendment? 

We must remember that the domestic 
agricultural program is being operated 
on over a billion dollars annual appro¬ 
priation. We must remember that, if the 
90 percent parity floor price is main¬ 
tained in accordance with the Steagall 
amendment for 2 years after the war, 
this is the time to be thinking and 
doing something about tt. The world 
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pri^e plus the proposed duty that could 
be put in effect umler H, R. 3140 would be 
less than the 90 percent guaranteed hoor 
l^ice on eveiy agricultural product of 
importanee, Is the SteagaU amendment 
to be cast aside as a broken promise? 

It has been said that the duties may 
not be lowered. I think they can say 


that With assurance to some groups of 
producers, as many of them have not 
been lowered during the present opera* 
tion of the treaties. 

If the State Department does not In¬ 
tend to lower duties, why do they ask for 
the power? We surely should not pass 
the legislation Just to deceive other coun¬ 


tries into believing the United States In¬ 
tends to lower the duties if they do not 
intend to lower them. 

The following official table indicates 
the crops wherein the world price plus 
the proposed duty would not equal the 
90 percent parity guaranteed floor for 
leading agricultural products: 


Agricultural prices: Actual and parity for January 1945 for selected commodities and indicate^ parities under pending bills compared 
_ ^ith foreign prices and United States import duties 


Commodity 


Unit 


♦Wheat. 

•Corn. 

•Oats. 

•Barley. 

•Ryo. 

•Flaxsml. 

Mice (rouRh). 

Soybeans. 

B«nn«. 

•Cotton,.*.. 

CoUonstMMi. 

•Peanuts. 

•Hay. 

•Pulstoea . 

Sweetpotatoes-,,. 

•.Vpples. 

•OrauKog, on tree . 
•drapefruit, on irw 

♦IIORS. 

•Beef cattle. 

•Veal caheH. 

•Lambd. 

BiiUerfat. 

•Milk, wholewile.. 
•Chickemi (live).. 

•Kaira. 

•W(M»1. 

Tuliueoo; 

Eliu'-curctl... 

Burley. 

FlrtHJured-,.. 


Bushel. 

Biislu'l. 

Bushel. 

Bushel... 

Bushel. 

Bushel. 

Bushel. 

Bushel. 

Hundred weight. 

Pouml. 

Ton. 

Pound. 

Ton . 

Bushel . 

Bushel. 

Bushel.. 

Box. 

Box.. 

Huudredweiaht. 

Hundredweight. 

Hundredweight. 

Hundredweight. 

PtHind. 

Hundredweight. 

Pound.. 

Dozen. 

Pound.. 

Pound.. 

Pound.. 

Pound. 


Rarity prices 

Actual prices 

Imporf rate 

Present 

formula 

Pare bill, 
H. R 7M 

Thom 0.1 
bill. H. 507 

United States 

Foreign * 

Present' 

ri R. 

Form 

Market* 

Mai‘kot 

$1. .12 

$1.00 

$1.84 

$1.40 

$ 1 . 0:4 

$1.02 

^ .to. 42 

to 21 

J.IO 

1.44 

J.24 

1.07 

1.16 

,a3 

.2.1 

. 12> . 

.69 

.00 

.00 

.72 

.73 

.:io 

.08 

.01 

1.00 

1 30 

. 0i» 

1.02 

1.11 

.40 

.1.1 

.07^ 

1.24 

1.02 

1.32 

1.09 

1.23 

.on 

.12 

.06 

2.91 

:?.K0 

2.1 

2.91 

:4.12 

1.57 

.32H 

.lO'i 

1.40 

i.8:t 

1.75 

1.75 


1.00 

.5li 

.28 

• 1 or. 

•2.10 

3.0.3 

2.06 

2.19 


1.20 

.00 

fi.80 

7.58 

8.02 

« 0 . 2:1 

0.85 

4.25 

.3.00 

1..10 

.21 

.28 

.:io 

.20 

.22 

.14 

»*.o.m 

. 01 : i 

38.80 

fO. 70 

.qi. 30 

52.80 



0.67 

3.33« . 

.m 

. n 

.08 

.08 

. 14 

.04 

.04U 

.02iH 

20.40 

20. 70 

18 HI) 

17.10 

45. (HI 

10. .30 

2.50 

1.2.1 

1.25 

1..1H 

1. .10 

1.58 

1.80 

1.25 


. Ifr'J i 

1.51 

1 98 

1.80 

1.90 

2. .10 



* 2.1'';; 

l.W 

2. IH 

2 . 0:1 

2. 40 

3. :(2 

2. 25 

.1.1 

.07) . 

•2.03 

3.18 

:i. 18 

1.98 

4.71 

.90 

.70 

, 3.1 

•91 

1.74 

1.74 

1.3.1 

7.1 

20 

.48 

; .24 

12.60 

10.40 

1 : 1.00 

1?.80 

14.00 

11 90 

1.(H) 

..10 

0.32 

12.20 

9.98 

11.70 

14 71 

11 00 

•1.50 

.7.1 

11 00 

1.1.20 

12.:jo 

i:(. 20 

15 (M) 

i;t. (H) 

1.50 

.7.1 

10.10 

13.20 

15.50 

13. (HI 

15.18 

12 00 

1.50 

.7.1 

".47 

",57 

"..1» 

.51 

.42 

.;i5 

.14 

.07 

" 2.01 

“3.40 

0 :j. :t2 

3.3.1 

:».7o 

, 2,2.1 

*.38 

.10 

.20 

.26 

.29 

.24 

.28 

1 .24 

.(H 

.03 

1I.4K 

».48 

>1.40 

.41 

.41 

.’.il 

.0.1 

.02)li 

.32 

.41 

.47 

.40 

.47 

.19 

, »*. 1:4 

.0«h 

..3:1 

.41 

.:j:5 

.4.1 


.W 

.:ui 

1 .15 

.:12 

.44 

..3! 

.45 


.2.1 

.:u) 

.15 

.1.1 

.10 

.19 

.24 


.16 

..III 

1 


•C'ommodhlcs on an import price basis, i. e., United States price exceeds foreign 
price plus duty. 

• Prices In country of origin-mostly Canada, Argentina, or Brar.ll. 

• Me)>nv(ontative comjnerefal markets. 

• SjK!CIflc rail's adjusted to unit shoxin when not expressed in the same unit, unless 
otherwise indicated. 

Note.—C uba has prefeientinl rate of 20 percent. 'J’his Is not shown except for 
grapefruit. 

• Possihle mtc is Wt percent ol current rate. 

• QuantiUitIvc import quotas are in effeet for part or all of the imiiort classifittition. 


• Compurable prlee, 

T Basic rale is 7 cents. The redtn^wl trade aureemetil rate applies to cotton I's-inch 
staple and longer from Egypt and Pent. 

' White or Irish potatoes i*nlered during the period Mar. 1 to \nv. .’td—full duty 
7/» rents. 

* Ad x'alorcra rote. 

10 Per head. 

>' Adjusted forsea'HUinl variation. 

In the gieaso. Ih cents scourcil. 


K.VI’LXNATOKY XOTF. 

This table combines 3 seta ol data; (1) The farm parity piieo position for selected agricultural products lus computed tinder the present formula and os hulkaifd niulrr H. "R. 
7fi4 and S. C07: (2) octuml prices sn reironed on famn* and in speeifled markets in the United States eoinpared \iilh inurket prices (oonvertod to United Sinles monej) in foreign 
countries of surplus and (3) the Ignited Slates import duty rate eurrently in force and the possible rate under H. R. 2t'».'>2. 

It will he noted that practkwlly all of tbe prices, either current or under the proposed l>arlt> legiriation, exceed tin* prices of similar products in foreign eonntrles by inoro than 
Hie amount of the prevailing import duty. Commodities on such an Indicated import price, basis arc marked w ith an asterisk. 


The reasons that one should oppose 
the duty Juggling as practiced by the 
present administration under the guise 
of reciprocal trade are: First, it smacks 
too much of dictatorship; second, it gives 
one man control of the hourly income 
of every group of producers in the United 
States that does not protect itself by a 
domestic formula favorable to itself; 
third. It does not provide the producer 
proper safeguards that he is entitled 
to have in a cotmtry of democratic 
processes. 

Fourth. Other devices have been put 
in operation that may have been helpful 
though the trade treaties are being given 
the credit for any price advance and the 
treaties are never blamed for price 
declines. 

Fifth. Because we should not be dele¬ 
gating the rights of the people to any 
one man, whoever h^ may be. 

Sixth. Agricultural exports have been 
reduced to nil. 

The following table indicates the agri¬ 
cultural imports and exports: 



Total apricul* 
tural exports 

1 

Total ngrk'Hl- 
tural imports 

Noneompelitivc 
agricultural ini- 
iwrts 

(’oiniietlilv'e agri¬ 
cultural import.s 

1986 . 

$709,000,000 

01.242. non. 000 

$.147.000.000 

$69.1.000.000 

1937 . 

797.000.000 

1, 679,000.000 

711,000,000 

SOS, IXK), (MK) 

1938 . 

828,000,000 

9.16.000,000 
1,118,(HHI, 000 

479, (HX), (HH) 

477, (MM), 00(1 

1939 .-. 

666,000,000 

617,000.000 

.192, nOU, (MH) 
742.000,000 

526,000,000 
64.3.000.000 

1940 ... 

1.28^ 000, (XKI 


Total. 

8,606,000.000 

6.180,000,000 

3,071,000.000 

3,109, (HH), (MM) 



Is there anything In this picture to 
Justify the conclusion that them treaties 
with the duty Juggling incident to them 
have been beneficial to agriculture? I 
am still looking for a man that dan show 
where American agriculture ha$ been 
benefited by the duty Jugghng as prac¬ 
ticed by the present administration. 

It is evident from this table that, so 
far as agricultural products art con¬ 
cerned, the United States had gradually 
lost its agricultural exports, although the 
agricultural imports have been rather 
well maintained. When the total United 
States exports are examined in relation 


to the agricultural exports, and when the 
total United States imports ai*e exam¬ 
ined in relation to the agricultural im¬ 
ports, it should be evident to any fair- 
minded person that we are fostering agri¬ 
cultural imports to maintain nonagricul- 
tural exports. 

This table shows that our agricultural 
exports from 1936 to 1940 are about the 
same as the Imports of competitive agri¬ 
cultural products. We then export about 
the same as we import of competitive 
agricultural products. This, In other 
words, shows that the American people 
consumed about $3,000,000,000 worth of 
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noncompetitive agricultural products, 
and that our agricultural exports are in 
fact only our agricultural Imports. This 
is one more indication that agricultural 
Imports may be maintained so that non- 
agricultural exports can be obtained. 
The American farmer is entitled to first 
consideration of the American market 
for his products. 

The following ofittcial table from the 
BAE shows the net income per farm in 


1939: 

Net income per farm, 1939 

Alabama...... $459 

Ariaona.. 1,080 

Arkansas_ 6S7 

California. 1,399 

Colorado. 825 

Connecticut. 1,109 

Delaware_ 761 

Florida. 978 

Georgia. 689 

Idaho. B82 

lUlnolB.1.050 

Indiana.. 719 

Iowa.. 1,305 

Kansas. C2l 

Kentucky. 471 

lioulslana_ 017 

Maine_ 638 

Maryland_ 669 

Massachusetts_ 800 

Michigan- 661 

Minnesota_ 906 

Mississippi_ 482 

Missouri_ 610 

Montana.__ 786 

Nebraska_ 698 

Nevada. 1,318 

New Hampshire.. 565 

New Jersey_1,492 

New Mexico. 763 

Hew York. 855 

North Carolina.—___- 701 

North Dakota.. 668 

Ohio. 796 

Oklahoma_ 643 

Oregon_ 741 

Pennsylvania_ 720 

Rhode Island_ 1,104 

South Carolina. 606 

South Dakota. 684 

Tennessee. 431 

Texas. 779 

Utah. 912 

Vermont. 787 

Virginia.... 485 

Washington.-... 813 

West Virginia_. 436 

Wisconsin_ 741 

Wyoming_ l,580 

United States average. 718 


Do you realize that in some States one- 
half of this income came from Govern¬ 
ment payments? 

When one considers this table he must 
keep in mind that though in some States 
only $50-160 of the income came from 
Oovemment payments, yet in some of 
these States one-half this net farm in¬ 
come was obtained through Oovemment 
payment checks under the domestic 
agricultural program. 

Nineteen hundred and thirty-nine was 
the seventh year of this administration, 
and there is nothing in the table to show 
that even with the billions poured into 
the domestic agricultural program, any 
permanent benefit is apparent. 


There is nothing in this table to indi¬ 
cate that the American farmer needs to 
be desirous of finding any new devices in 
order to give away his domestic market 
for his own products. What do you 
think? Do you think $718 is a sufficient 
annual farm income? Broken down to 
an hourly wage, Dr. Wiley Goodsell’s 
study shows that in Wisconsin in 1939 
the gross hourly income per hour on a 
typical Wisconsin dairy farm was 14 
cents per hour, and the net hourly in¬ 
come was only 4 cents per hour. 

Let us keep this always in mind. 
There are more competitive agricultural 
imports in pounds, bushels, and tons 
than are our whole agricultural exports. 
In other words, with tlie greatest agri¬ 
cultural country in the world, we do not 
even furnish our own food in peacetime. 
Additional steps down this pathway 
should not be encouraged. 

THE TOBACCO OX WILL HOT BE CORED EVEN 
^ UNDER H. R. 2652 

Mr. Chairman, while talking about 
tariffs with one of the leading Members 
cf the majority when I first became a 
Member of this distinguished body, he 
stated that ''The tariff questioi. is a local 
issue.’' I have become more convinced 
of the import of this statement every day 


since. There is also the old axiom, 'That 
it depends on whose ox is being gored." 
My observations and study have con¬ 
vinced me that regardless of the present 
treaties or proposed trade treaties cer¬ 
tain farm products will not be subjected 
to a duty-reduction program even under 
H. R. 2652. 

Let us take a look at the tobacco situa¬ 
tion. This crop had one of the highest 
duty rates in the Tariff Act of 1930. It 
was surely able to obtain a duty much 
higher in proportion to the price at the 
market place or the parity price than 
any farm commodity 1 find listed. 1 have 
often wondered how these tobacco in¬ 
terests could obtain such a high duty 
rate on their product in the act of 1930. 

I insert at this point two official tables 
as follows: 

First. Comparison of average seasonal 
prices paid to farmers in 1939 by class 
and type of tobacco, with rates of duty. 
Source: United States Tariff Commis¬ 
sion. 

Second. Parity prices for 1939 of the 
several classes and types of tobacco 
grown in the United States. Source: 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
United States Department of Agricul¬ 
ture. 


Tobacco: Comparison of average seasonal prices paid to farmers in 2939, by class and type, 
with rates of duty, as specified ^ 


mid tyrrs 


Light—classes 1 and 3A (ciporette types). 

Flue ctired, 11-14. 

Builoy, typeHL.-. 

Maryland, tyjje .12. 

Dark—elasaes 2 and 3. 

Fire cured, fyf)es 21-21. 

Dark air cured, types 35-.37. 

Cigar flller—cla.sfi 4. 

Pennsylvania Seed leaf, typo 41. 

Miami (Ohio) Valley, types42-44. 

Owmla and Florida, sun'prown, tyjK? 45. 

Puerto Rlex), ty|H» 46. 

Clpnr binder—class 5 . 

Connecticut Broadieaf, type 61. 

ConTiectijut Havana good, type 52. 

Now York and Pcnn.sylvania, Havana Seed, type 53. 

Southom Wisconsin, type 54. 

Northern Wbiconsin, typo 56. 

Gpf>rKia and Florida, sun-grown, ty|)e 56. 

Cigar wrapper—class 6. 

('onneeticut Valley, shade-grown, type 61. 

Citjorgia and Florida, shade-grown, type 62. 


A ver 
m 

seasonal 
price 
paid to 
formers,! 
1U3V 


15.6 
14.» 
17.3 
21.1 
9.5 
10.0 

7.3 
12. K 

12.9 

8.4 

15.6 
IK. 0 

16.6 
22.0 
24.0 

10.9 
10.8 

13.8 

11.9 
67.7 
66.0 
73.0 


Pates of duly 


Act of lf;30 

Applicable in 

Mnj 1045 

Prod 
Ucl, 
other 
than of 
f’ubn 

Prod¬ 
uct of 
('ubH 

Prod 
net, 
other 
than of 
Cuba 

emt 

per 

pound 

*36 

I’rod 
lie' of 
Cul)B 

Prod¬ 
uct, 
other 
than of 
Cuba 

Prod¬ 
uct of 
Cuba 

Cevfg 

per 

pouun 

35 

Centu 

per 

point d 
2S 

Cent 9 
per 
pound 
*2K 

Centg 

per 

pound 

*30 

Centi 

per 

pound 

*24 
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28 
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J Rates apply to only unstemmed leaf. 

rwith Turkey, efTeclIve May 6, 1939, for product other than 
Cuba, to 24 cents iH»r pound for product of Cuba. 

* RHfe.s established by trade agreement with Turkey, efTective May 6,1939. 

JJa P®'’ P®^'**** by trade agreement with Cuba. Rates subject to 

tariff quota of 22,000,000 |)ound8, unstommed equivalent. 

I® effective Jan. 6,1942, by trade agreement with Cuba. Rates subject to quota 

of 22,000,000 pounds, unstemmed equivalent. * 

• Rabw established by trade agreement with Netherlands, 1936. 

. »Rotes establisluHl by trade agreement with Cuba, 1942. 

Bouroe: Price data from agricultural statistics, U. S. Department of Agnciilture. 

Imports of stemmed cigar filler tobaoefj, practically all from Cuba, was I’cduced from 
40 cei^ per ^und in the act of 1930 to 30 cents per pound in trader ogretMuents with Cuba. HimilarlysciRptobacco 
wu reduced from 28 centt. i^er pound to 14 cents per pound. Product of Philippine Islands eutered free of duty 
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The tAble below gives the parity prices 
for of the several classes and types of 
tobacco grown In the United States: 


Parity prieea ^ Cents 
Types: ~ per pound 

Floe-cured, types 11-14....._... 32.8 

Fire-oured, types 31-34..._....... 10.4 

Burley, type 81—--31.8 

Maryland, type 82. 17.5 

Dark air-cured, types 35-36_ 8.3 

Sun-cured, type 87.... 11. i 

Cigar mier: 

Fennsylvanla seedleaf. type 41_10.8 

MlaxniVall^, types 43-44...— 10.7 

Oeorgla and Florida sun-cured, type 

45.-. 13.8 

Puerto Rloan, type 46_30.8 

Olgar binder: 

Connecticut broadloaf, type 51.._31.1 

Havana seed, type 53... 30. o 

Kew York and Pennsylvania Havana 

seed, type 53_16.4 

Southern Wisconsin, type 54_ 0.4 

Northern Wtsconsln, type 55_12.2 

Cigar wrapper: 

Connecticut Valley, type 61..74.1 

Oeorgla and Florida, type 62_45.8 

^ 12-month average for crop-year for each 
class or type. 


There is a quota of 22,000,000 pounds 
on tobacco fron. Cuba. After this 
amount Is imported Cuba must pay the 
additional duties. The domestic pro¬ 
duction of tobacco Is from 1,200,000,000 
to 1,800,000.000 pounds. 

What do these tables indicate? 

First. That the duty on most every 
type of tobacco is much higher even than 
the 1939 seasonal price or the parity 
price of the product. 

Second. That the only duty that has 
been lowered—except Cuba, with a 
quota—is the duty on light classes 1 and 
3a where the duty was reduced from 35 
cents to 30 cents per pound, and on class 
6 where the duty was reduced from 
$2.27'/^ to $1.50 per pound. 

Third. Tliat the duties on tobacco are 
twice the selling pilce received by farm¬ 
ers, and twice the parity price of the 
product in a large percentsige of the 
types of tobacco in most instances. 

Fourth. That the Tariff Act of 1930 
must be very satisfactory to the tobacco 
people because they have been able and 
willing to maintain the rate of duty in all 
but a few classes of the product. 

Fifth. That all the crocodile tears 
shed by proponents of the present trade 
treaties on the proposed H. R. 2052 comes 
in poor grace from anyone from a to¬ 
bacco district that is enjoying the bene¬ 
fits of the Tariff Act of 1930, so com¬ 
pletely and so willingly. The duty on 
tobacco surely affords the American 
market to tbe American tobacco farm, 
but it is so sinful and so war provoking 
to ask that the dairy farmers be given 
somewhere near equal consideration with 
other countries for the American mar¬ 
ket for the American dairy farmer. 

Sixth. That while the Wisconsin to¬ 
bacco fanner was provided a duty pro- 
tictlon which was two to three times 
what his tobacco brought him at the 
market place and a protective duty and 
a duty that was over three times the 
parity price, this same Wisconsin fanner 
if he produced milk for cheese had to 
see the duty on his cheese lowered to a 
smaQ percentage of parity and a small 


percentage of the cost of producing the 
cheese. That is one advantage of being 
able to raise a crop that comes under the 
chosen few. 

Seventh. That a fair question would 
be to ask *lf it is deifirable to lower 
duties to attain a good-neighbor policy 
and to have friendly relations, why would 
it be desirable lowering the duty on to¬ 
bacco the same as some of the other 
farm products? Just who was Secretary 
of State and the master mind behind 
these trade treaties? It was Mr. Cordell 
Hull from the tobacco State of Tennes¬ 
see. Why has not Henry A. Wallace 
given this crop some consideration and 
promoted some duty lowering on a crop 
that really had a high tariff? 

Since the duty on tobacco has not up 
to this very time been reduced enough to 
jeopardize the American market for the 
American tobacco grower, what is there 
in the picture to make one believe that 
any duty reduction on this product would 
be put into effect even if H. R. 2652 is 
passed, wherein duties can be cut an¬ 
other 50 or by 75 percent. 

So long as peanuts have a 7-cent-per- 
pound duty which is more duty in cents 
than the crop brought in cents in the 
last 25 years, and since cotton has been 
catered to by putting an import quota of 
95,000 bales or less than one-tenth of 1 
percent of the annual production, and 
since that this very time cotton exports 
are being subsidized at $20 per bale from 
money provided and authorized under 
the Surplus Disposal Act, there is not 
much evidence to show that tobacco will 
suffer from any lowering of the duties. 

Think of the deceit. Think of the de¬ 
ception. Think of all the women's clubs 
that have been led or misled rather to 
believe that the New Deal was sincere 
with them, and honest with them when 
they were being told the wonders of the 
New Deal reciprocal trade treaties. 

I have stated, and no one has yet 
disproved the statement, that not a 
single farm product in America has yet 
been benefited by the New Deal brand 
of trade treaties. The tobacco growers 
have not been harmed by them for the 
reason that they have had the duty on 
their product maintained at a point 
where they are assured the American 
market. 

No, my colleagues, the tobacco ox has 
not been gored, and it is not liable to be 
gored, so long as the New Dealers make 
their glittering generalities and issue 
their half truths and propaganda about 
the trade treaties, but at the same time 
insist on maintaining a duty on the prod¬ 
ucts of their districts that are two or 
three times the parity price or the mar¬ 
ket price. 

People of foreign countries are already 
catching on the export subsidy device, 
and the American people are aJao find¬ 
ing out that the pfopagaiM^ and the 
facts do not coincide in regard to the 
New Deal brand of reciprocal trade 
treaties. 

The people of America want to bring 
the Ctovemment back to the peo^e. 
They .do not want to delegate any more 
power and most of them think too much 
has already been delected. They do 
not want anythiBg arrived at by any 


reciiMrocity committee, secret in nature, 
hush-hush in their operation, who were 
never elected to anything by anyone. 

The export subsidies, the embargoes, 
the near embargoes, the governmental 
quotas, the gentleman's quota agree¬ 
ment are all a part of the present for¬ 
eign and domestic agricultural policy 
as well as the trade treaties, and I for 
one am not voting any additional power 
to anyone to continue their unscientific, 
unfair duty-juggling procedures. 

1 ask each Member to answer two 
questions: FlxFt, would you vote to give 
one man the power to dictate the price 
of every agricultural product in our do¬ 
mestic economy? I presume your an¬ 
swer is **No,’' unless 3 ^u have sipped too 
frequently from the New Deal fountain 
of philosophy. At least, the Congress 
tried to put enough safeguards to pro¬ 
tect both consumer and producer when 
the OPA legislation was passed. The 
Congress tried to write Innumerable 
safeguards around and In the Price Con¬ 
trol Act to protect the producer, the con¬ 
sumer, and the businessmen. If one be¬ 
lieves in one-man government, why were 
these protective clauses added to this 
act creating the OPA? 

The second question then is why 
should any person in America ask their 
representative in Congress to delegate 
the power to one man to have complete 
control and dictate our foreign agricul¬ 
tural policy when everyone knows that 
the foreign agricultui*al policy and the 
domestic agricultural policy are so inter¬ 
woven that whoever controls the foreign 
agricultural policy controls the domestic 
agricultural policy and prices as well? 

Formerly agricultural exports were 
about half our total exports. By 1940 
the agricultural exports had dwindled to 
8.8 percent of our total exports, accord¬ 
ing to Mr. Fred Brenchman, of the Na¬ 
tional Grange, when he testified before 
the Ways and Means Committee. This 
8.8 percent agricultural export was ob¬ 
tained only by spending millions upon 
millions on export subsidies and the agri¬ 
cultural exports would have been prac¬ 
tically nil if they had not been subsi¬ 
dized. 

The conclusions are that many people 
and many groups condemn the Tariff Act 
of 1930 but keep its provisions to give 
the American fanner the American 
market for the products of their State 
and their district. The other conclu¬ 
sion is that the export embargo, the ex¬ 
port quotas, the import embargo, the im¬ 
port quotas, the gentleman’s agreement 
. quota have so confused the foreign agri¬ 
cultural program that before any addi¬ 
tional powers are granted we had better 
find out just exactly what type of an 
agricultural economic mess we are in 
both domestically and from a foreign 
agricultural commerce standpoint. 

The people that pay taxes, and that 
includes most of them, may not care to 
see public funds used to pay someone for 
not gi-owlng or growing some crop, then 
see public funds paid out because the 
crop did not bring enough In the mai ket 
place, and then see public funds to be 
paying still additional funds used for 
expo^ subsidies for the same crop. 

The tobacco ox will not be gored. 
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Tobacco: Acreage, production, value, and foreign trade. United States, 1929-40 





Season 

average 


Foreign trade, year beginning July * 

Year 

Acreage 

harvested 

Produc¬ 
tion ' 

price per 
pound re- 
cojved by 
farmers 

Farm 

value 

Domestic 

exports 

Imports 

Net ex¬ 
ports * 

1929. 

Acres 
1,980,000 
2.124,2(K) 

t,000jtovnds 
1,632, G7«'. 

Cents 

1H.3 

i,000 dollars 
280.996 
210.852 

1,000 pounds 
6t)U, 181 
501,035 
432,361 
390,067 
472,630 

l,000pounds 
63.181 

1,000 pounds 
541,312 

1931). 

1,048,037 

12.8 

75.425 

517,388 

1931. 

1,988,100 

1,404,600 

1.605,088 

8.2 

128,682 

107,356 

73,375 

359,374 

1932. 

1,018,011 

10.5 

56,645 

341.455 

193:4. 

l,7.1»,4(Kt 

1,371,966 

13.0 

178,418 
22.5,084 
238,966 

<55,784 

416,846 

1934. 

1,273,100 

1,084,689 

21.3 

374 ,658 

58,270 

:B6.388 

1936. 

1.439,100 

1,302,041 

18.4 

4.12.668 

67.805 

.164,77.1 

1933. 

m?. 

1,440,900 

1,752.800 

1,162.838 

1,569,023 

2 : 1.6 

20.4 

273,944 
320,111 
270,492 

II 

69,309 

68.021 

347, .675 
391,541 

]93H. 

1.()0<».700 

1.385.573 

19.6 

473. 757 

76,085 , 

397,672 

1939. 

1.999.900 

1.880,793 

15.4 

288,018 

:i42.15.1 

80,731 

261,422 

1940. 

1,411.300 

1.462,060 ! 

1C.0 

234.457 

179,626 

77,843 

101,783 



* Proflucllon, exports, and hnports arc not comparable; i. c., product iou IlKures are on a farm-salos-wciKht basis 
whereas exports and imports are on a dcclarcd*weiftht basis. 

* ('onii»lled from Monthly Summary of Foreign Commerce of the I'nited Stoles, Jiuiuary and June issues, and 
official records of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Cominenx'. 

> Total exports {domestic pluti foreign) minus iinporls. Beginning 19.13 domestic exports minus imports for con- 
Btimptinn. 

* Beginning 19.13, imports for consumption. 

Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Revised December 1942. 


There is nothing in this table to show 
that the trade treaties have increased 
tobacco exports. This table should in¬ 
dicate that a product with the guaran¬ 
teed American market to itself, plus do¬ 
mestic subsidies, can be provided a price 
in the market place that is relatively a 
high price when compared to the prices 
of previous years. However, it is surely 
fair to ask, What would the farmer have 
received for his tobacco per pound from 
1934 to 1940 If he had not had the Amer¬ 
ican market, if he had not had loans 
plans, if he had not had the domestic 
payments? If the duty on tobacco had 
been reduced on class 6 from $1.50 to 
205 of parity or less as it was on some 
livestock products or from $1.50 per 
pound down to 15 cents per pound, what 
do you think the price of tobacco would 
have been? A comparable duty would be 
90 cents per pound on butter, and 45 
cents per pound on cheese instead of 4 
cents per pound. 


January 22, 1945. 

Hon. Rmd F. Murray, 

House of Representatives, 

Dear Mr. Murray: This is in reply to your 
letter of January 2, inquiring about the act 
of Congress prohibiting the exportation of 
tobacco seed and live plants. This law was 
enacted to protect the foreign market for 
American tobacco growers. It was felt that 
the large quantities of tobacco seed being ex¬ 
ported annually to China and other countries 
which normally imported large quantities of 
tobacco from our flue-cured districts were 
contributing to the decrease in these tobacco 
exports. 

The act forbids the exportation of tobacco 
seed except for experimental purposes, and 
the officials of the Department concerned 
with plant breeding stated that one-half 
ounce of seed Is more than ample for plant¬ 
ing a regulation-size experimental plot. 
This, therefore, was adopted as the maximxim 
quantity of seed that could be exported for 
any one variety. However, under an ap¬ 
proved application, a permit may be issued 
to cover several varieties. Permits are issued 
only for seed to be used in the course of scl- 


entlflc experiments as conducted by govern¬ 
mental ageneies. During the past 4 years the 
total quantity of seed authorised to be ex¬ 
ported has been slightly under 11 pounds. A 
copy of the regulations governing the admin¬ 
istration of this act is enclosed. 

Congressman Kerr, of North Carolina, was 
Instrumental In securing the enactment of 
this law, and you may wish to discuss It fur¬ 
ther with him. 

Sincerely yours, . 

Charles F. Brannan, 

Assistant Secretary. 

Does tills Indicate an interest in a 
good-neighbor policy? 

To sum up the tobacco situation then 
we find a crop where for all practical 
purposes the high duty of the act of 1930 
is preserved: we find a falling off of to¬ 
bacco exports and in fact more tobacco 
was shipped through lease-lend than by 
normal exports in 1943; we find the do¬ 
mestic loan and other programs of evi¬ 
dent benefit to this group; and to finish 
it up we find an embargo put on tobacco 
seed for the purpose of preventing grow¬ 
ers in China and other countries from 
raising the crop to compete with United 
States tobacco producers. 

We here witness a crop assured the 
America market for the American to¬ 
bacco grower not only by maintaining a 
high duty but also by putting an embargo 
on. the seed to prevent other countries 
from raising it. Did someone say some¬ 
thing about a good-neighbor policy and Is 
this the method to obtain one? 

DOMESTIC AND TORSIGN AGRICULTURAL COMMERCE 

Mr. Chairman, some people may say 
and some people may think that the trade 
treaties have been beneficial to the apple 
producer. The commercial apple crop 
of the Nation is less than 1 percent of 
the national farm income. However, it 
is an important crop in some sections of 
our country. I insert at this point an of- 
cial table from the United States Tariff 
Commission: 


TUB TO8ACCO-SEED-F.XP0RT EMBARGO 

In addition to the above, I wish to call 
your attention to the fact that during the 
8 years of this Administration there was 
passed the tobacco-seed-embargo bill. 

It was as follows: 

|.Publlc, No. 643. 76th Cong., ch. 222, 3d sess.] 
8. 3630 

An act to prohibit the exportation of tobacco 
seed and plants, except for experimental 
purposes 

He it enacted, etc.. That it shall be unlaw¬ 
ful to export any tobacco seed and/or live 
tobacco plants from the United States or any 
Territory subject to the jurisdiction thereof, 
to any foreign ooimtry, port, or place, unless 
such exportation and/or transportation is in 
pursuance of a written permit granted by 
the Secretary of Agriculture. Such permit 
shall be granted by the Secretary only upon 
application therefor, and after proof satis¬ 
factory to him that such seed or plants are 
to be UMd for experimental purposes only. 

Sire. 2.' Any persons violating any of the 
provisions of this act shall be guilty of a 
misdemeanor and shall be punished by a fine 
of not more than $6,000 or by imprisonment 
for not more than 1 year, or both such fine 
and imprisonment. 

Listen to the explanation In a letter 
from the office of the present Secretary 
of Agriculture regarding this embargo: 


Apples, green or ripe: United States production, imports, computed duty, exports, and 
_ net exports, 1920-40 


Year 

1 Total production 

1 Imports 1 

('ora- 
puted 
duly ‘ 

1 Exports 1 

Net 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

exports 

192f». 

1,000 

bushels 

206,688 

1,000 
dollars 
250,176 

1,000 

bushels 

382 

l,f)00 

dollars 

397 

1,000 

dollars 

:« 

1,000 

bushels 

5,393 

1,000 
dollars 
14,080 

1,000 

bushels 

5,011 

1921. 

05,638 

1.54,895 

M. 198 

?, 328 

358 

5,809 

13,082 

4,611 

hr22.. 

189,425 
180.915 

186,674 

* 187 

359 

40 

4, ms 

9,096 

4,758 

1923. 

196,777 

75 

].in 

19 

8,876 

10,212 

8.801 

1924. 

160,457 

195,72:t 

161 

321 

40 

10,261 

24,287 

10,100 

1925. 

152,424 

189,198 

85 

177 

21 

11), 043 

21,063 

0,058 

1920. 

229,656 

193,612 

37 

67 

9 

10,170 

m, 474 

16,133 

1927. 

115,708 

109,011 

177 

.151 

44 

15,534 

.10,188 

16,357 

192^. 

177,813 

192,479 

115 

211 

29 

10, 0:15 

26, 66:1 

16,530 

1929 ... 

1.16,102 

187,598 

268 

481 

67 

10,850 

33, 1.18 

16,588 

1930. 

156,62.1 

161,780 

137 

204 

34 

15,850 

28,664 

15,718 

1931. 

205,404 

129,736 

44 

73 

11 

17, 785 

20,160 

17,741 

19 {2. 

140,800 

86 , (!00 

55 

101 

14 

16,019 

22,417 

16,864 

1933 .. . 

148,640 

114,642 

7 

7 

2 

11,020 

13,007 

11,022 

1931. 

128,203 

174,407 

112,229 

16 

17 

4 

10,070 

14,001 

10,064 

19 :;:.. 

121, .130 

24 

21 

0 

11,736 

17,277 

11,712 


116,827 

121,410 

10 

:i3 

3 

8,807 

1 : 1 , oo;i 

8,878 

19'37. 

201,450, 

123,818 

23 

39 

3 

7,001 

11,565 

7,878 

I9:w. 

125,440 

100,808 

26 

44 

4 

11,703 

14,701 

11,767 

1939. 

<167,096 
< 138.727 

108,612 

46 

72 

7 

8,870 

10,502 

8,388 

1940. 

108.310 

603 

716 

SO 

1,325 

2,054 

733 


: ui jvi.) apuiea were uu 

bushel under the EinerReney Tariff Act of 1921. 

rate was continued in the Toi ... ’ 

the rate of duty was reduced to m cci 
with Canada, effective .fan. 1, 1939, 

* bushels diitiaide at 30 cents |ier bushel. 

* 145,0W bushels dutiable at 26 cents per bushel. 

* Total promotion fleurcs .since 1938 am not published by the U. fl. Department of AKriciilture. Rtati.stics of pro¬ 
duction for 19M anti 194U were obtained by increasing the commercial production by one-flftlt for those vears wi\ieh 
approximate the <iunutily not reported by official statistics. 


Hourw*: Rcfwrtinp Board, XT. 8. Department of Agriculture; official sUilIsties, U. ,S. Dcttarluient of Conu;.erec, 

I’, a. Tariff C’ornmwsioii. Mjiy 1945. 
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Just exactly what does this table Indi¬ 
cate? First, that from fifteen to seven¬ 
teen million bushels were the United 
States net exports each year from 1926 
to 1033. Second, that the average net 
export from 1986 to 1941 and not includ¬ 
ing 1941, has been only 9,000,000 bushels 
per year, niird, that even in 1932 16,- 
919,000 bushels were exported with a 
value of $22,417,000. This is a higher 
bushel export and a higher dollar export 
than any year since. Fourth, that there 
is nothing in this table to indicate that 
the trade treaties have been of benefit 
to the apple growers of America. 

Report No. 143 of the United States 
Tariff Commission shows the concessions 
and lowering of duties by other countries, 
but evidently they were not lowered 
enough to stimulate the import of Amer¬ 
ican apples. 

Table 278 of the 1942 agricultural sta¬ 
tistics shows that the average price per 
bushel for apples received by farmers is 
as follows: 


1930 

1031 

1982 

1033 

1034 

loss 


Per bushel 

_$1.02 

_ .06 

_ .60 

.78 

_ .80 

_ .72 


1936 (with only a 117.000.000-bushel 


crop)-.-.... 1.06 

1937.67 

1038 . . 82 


Prom information received from the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics the 
price for apples for 1939 and 1940 were 
as follows: 

Per bushel 

1030 .$0. 64 

1040. .80 

This should be sufiQclcnt evidence that 
the trade tieaties had not been of any 
apparent benefit to the apple business. 
The imports, largely from Canada, that 
rose to over 600,000 bushels in 1940 no 
doubt was due to the fact that ships were 
needed more for transporting materials 
and food directly connected with the 
war. 

Mr. Lynn R. Edmlnster, Acting Chair¬ 
man. United States Tariff Commission, 
in a letter to me dated May 19. stated in 
part: 

Concerning apples, green or ripe, the table 
shows the United States production. Imports, 
computed duty, exports, and net exports 
from 1920 to 1940. The eo-ealled gentlemen's 
agreement to which you referred was ini¬ 
tiated in October 1940, when two representa¬ 
tives of the United States Department of 
Agriculture were sent to Ottawa. Out of 
their dtocuselons with Canadian ofllcials 
came an underatanding that Canadian ex¬ 
ports of apples to the United States would 
not exceed a maximum of around 660,000 
boxes during the 194i(Mkl seaeon. Although 
similar agreements were made during each 
of the following 3 years, short crops and war 
demands kept imports from reaching the 
tpiota. nUs arrangement has been respected 
by Oanadian shipping within IlmKs satisfac¬ 
tory to the United States. 

From other sources I am advised that 
the Canadian growers plan to discon¬ 
tinue the gentlemen's agreement when 
it terminates. 

The reciprocal trade treaties of this 
administration cannot be properly and 
fairly considered unless we take the other 
trade devices that have sprung up dur¬ 


ing the past 12 years. There is not much 
sense and less fairness to criticise the 
high rates of the Tariff Act of 1930, and 
then turn around and use domestic sub¬ 
sidies, export subsidies, export embar¬ 
goes, import embargoes, export quotas, 
import quotas, gentlemen’s agreement 
quotas. In fact some of these devices 
have been used to make additional agri¬ 
cultural commerce more difficult than 
the rates of duties prevailing under the 
Tariff Act of 1930. The American people 
are beginning to see through these pro¬ 
cedures. At least two foreign countries 
protested at the Mexico Conference the 
export subsidy device. 

Let us examine just some of the pro¬ 
cedures or programs in connection with 
apples that may have helped the apple 
grower. These have nothing to do with 
the reciprocal trade treaties. One can 
be found in the United States Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture official table on page 
A2221 of the Appendix of the Record. 
This table shows that as much as 
$8,500,000 were expended in a year for 
free distribution of apples In the domes¬ 
tic-food program. This table also shows 
that the funds were secured by the dis¬ 
tributing agency from the 30 percent of 
import duties as provided in section 32 of 
the AAA. In other words, duties have 
been reduced on livestock and livestock 
products which invites imports, and then 
the section 32 funds are obtained and 
used to distribute apples and other food 
products that are and have been on an 
export basis. 

Second are the lend-lease shipments, 
which have been as much as 3,000,000 
bushels in a year. 

Many people feel that extravagant 
statements have been made about the 
effects of the Tariff Act of 1930. The 
duty on apples under the act of 1913 was 
10 cents per bushel, raised to 30 cents 
per bushel under the act of 1921, reduced 
to 25 cents per bushel under the act of 
1922, and continued at 25 cents per 
bushel in the act of 1930; in the Trade 
Agreement Act with Canada in 1936, it 
was reduced by 40 percent, or to 15 cents 
per bushel, and this rate was continued 
in the second trade agreement with 
Canada. 

There are so many factors affecting 
the .prices of farm products that one 
must be careful in trying to prove a 
point that does not exist. Woiid eco¬ 
nomic conditions, such as in 1932 and 
the prewar years, the size of the domestic 
crop and the domestic economic situa¬ 
tion are a few of them. Many people 
feel that if the PAO lives up to its possi¬ 
bilities that it can be helpful to the 
food producers of all countxlea. 

When a foreign producer ships to the 
United States market and liroaks the 
market he is doing harm, not only to 
the United States producer but Indirectly 
to himself as well. A shipper may buy 
a product as cheap as he can in any coun¬ 
try and put the product on the market .f 
some other country to his advantage. 
He may profit by the transaction, but the 
producers of the oouistiy he buys the 
product in may receive a very unsatis¬ 
factory price. The producers of this 
product in the co u n t ry to which the prod¬ 
uct is shipped may see their domestic 
price lowered and they may be Injured 


in the process. The producers of both 
countries may be harmed, and the only 
ones benefited are the few that are en¬ 
gaged in the transfer of the product from 
one country to another. Just because we 
import so many pounds or bushels or dol¬ 
lars’ worth of a product Is no definite 
indication that the producers of that 
country have really been benefited. The 
world market on some crops such as 
wheat has already been put under an 
export quota. This is done imdcr sec¬ 
tion 32 of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act. If our exports are to be controlled 
by a quota and any agency has the power 
to tell the American producer how much 
he can have of the world market for his 
product, why, in fairness, is not the 
American producer entitled to a proce¬ 
dure that gives him some consideration 
as to the amount of imports of farm 
products? Otherwise who controls the 
domestic program? 

These are economic questions. The 
many trade devices of the present ad¬ 
ministration. if continued, will make this 
situation more rather than less compli¬ 
cated. The Colmer report, if followed, 
would put all producers on an equal basis. 
Whether or not it is a desirable basis 
is a different question. It would be a 
more fair and honest approach than it 
is to have the foreign agricultural com¬ 
merce of our Nation controlled by subsi¬ 
dies. embargoes, near quotas, and so- 
called reciprocal trade that is not re¬ 
ciprocal. All the producers would have 
to compete with the world under the 
Colmer plan, while under H. R. 2652 cer¬ 
tain groups can keep the American mar¬ 
ket wholly to themselves, and give the 
American market away for other groups 
of producers. The strong have the ad¬ 
vantage over the v/eak under H. R. 2652. 
Take two examples: There are 145,000 
rye growers and 1.400,000 wheat growers 


in the United States. 

When rye was 32 cents per bushel and 
38 percent of parity the duty was reduced 
to 12 cents per bushel. It could be re¬ 
duced to 6 cents per bushel under H. R. 
2652. Wheat not only had the 42-ccnt 
duty provided In the act of 1930 pre¬ 
served,. but has been able to obtain an 
Import quota that limits the Imports to 
^0,000 bushels or one-tenth of 1 percent 
of the national production. In addition 
year after year export subsidies of 25 
cents to 33 cents per bushel are paid to 
rid of the alleged surplus. 

The secmid example is that milk is pro¬ 
duced on 2,500,000 farms. A quota of 
3,000,000 gallons on milk imports annu¬ 
ally is in operation. This is a rather 
definite barrier or embargo when one 
considers that the United States milk 
production is one hundred and fifteen to 
one hundred and nineteen billion pounds 
a year. Now let us take farmers produc¬ 
ing milk for cheese. There are only a few 
thousand of them—over half of them in 
Wisconsin—that saw the duty on their 
product reduced by 42 percent. 

’Then we have the milk maikrting 
agreements to protect certain market .s 
for certain producers and thus re i use 
other United States nulk producers a 
chance even at the domestic milk manjet. 

In nther words such groups are wilung 
and able to put In operation a program 
that says a 42 percent duty reduction is 
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line for you, but we will keep our own 
market to ourselves. 

Even the Colmer report would not af¬ 
fect this type of domestic plan which 
operates on the baais of **cream for the 
few, but skim milk for the many.” 

THE CASE OF LARD 

Mr. Chairman, the statement that lard 
and pork products have been benefited 
by the trade treaties has been made. 
What are the facts? 

The information about these agricul¬ 
tural products Is a matter of public rec¬ 
ord in the Agricultural Department, 
Tariff Commission, Commerce Depart¬ 
ment, and other agencies. 

The United States production and ex¬ 
ports of lard from 1920 to 1940 are shown 
on the following official table of the Tariff 
Commission: 

Lard: United States production and exports, 
1920-40 


[In (hosands of pounds] 


Vciir 

Produc¬ 

tion 

Exports 

includlm; 

neutral 

lard 

1920-. 

1,958,000 

635,488 

1921-. 

2,108.000 

892.893 

1922. 

2,302,000 

787.447 

1923. 

2.718,000 

1,069,611 

1924 . 

2.660,000 

971,460 

192.'). 

2,153,000 

707,683 

1920. 

2,206,000 

717,077 

1927. 

2.263.000 

701,700 

192H. 

2,458,000 

78:1,472 

1929. 

2 ,461.000 

847.867 

1930. 

2,227,000 

656,017 

1931. 

2,807,000 

578.296 

193V.. 

2,380,000 

.V.2. bis 

1938. 

2.475,000 

584,239 

1934. 

2.091.(100 

434,891 

1935. 

1 ,2/6,(N10 

97.360 

1936. 

1.679.000 

112,169 

1987. 

1,431,000 

136,778 

1938. 

1,728, (100 

2(M. 603 

1939 .j 

2,037,000 

277,272 

1040. 

2,:m3,ooo 

201,314 


Sourer- Livestock, Meats, and Wool, Market Statis* 
tics, War Fond Administration, U. S. Deportment of 
Asrlculture: trade dnUi eomtilled from official statistics 
of tho Dopartmoiit of C'ommiirec. 

What does this table indicate? 

First. It shows that our national lard 
production has been from 2,000,000,000 
to two and one-half billion most of the 
years from 1930 to 1940 except in 1935, 
1936, 1937, and 1938 when the country 
experienced a drought and when the 
present administration already had de¬ 
stroyed many hogs. 

Second. The exports of lard were 
from 600,000,000 pounds to a billion 
pounds from 1024 to 1931, from five 
hundred and fifty-two to five hundred 
and seventy-eight from 1931 to 1933, and 
from 95,000,000 to 277,000,000 pounds 
from 1935 to 1940. 

Third. The table shows that we have 
gradually lost our lard exports. By no 
stretch of imagination can any fair- 
minded person read in this table any 
supporting evidence to show that the 
trade treaties have Increased lard ex¬ 
ports. Do you agree? Exports to some 
countries may have been increased but 
the total amount of exports is the fair 
basis to approach this subject. 

You will also note that in 1932—a year 
so freQuently mentioned by the New 
Dealers-^exports were twice as much as 
during the trade treaty years. 


A SECOND APPROACH 

Table 7, page 10 of the United States 
Tariff Commission Report 143, gives a 


What does this table Indicate? 

First. That in 1937 the United States 
Imported more pork than It exported for 
the first time in the history of the-United 
States. 

Second. There was an increase in pork 
exports in 1939 but that the exports 
dropped in voliune in 1940. 

Third. That although the 1939 exports 
Increased in amount the imports also in¬ 
creased, as well, in 1937, 1938, and 1939 
to many times the former imports. 

Fourth. That in 1939 $9,500,000 worth 
more of pork was exported than was im¬ 
ported. This is really a weak export 
situation when it is compared to the 
$140,000,000 worth of pork exported from 
1920 to 1924, or compared with the $67,- 
000,000 worth of net exports, 1925 to 
1929, or even when compared to the $23,- 
000,000 worth of net exports from 1930 
to 1934. 

THE PRICE ANGLE 

The following official table indicates 
the wholesale lard prices: 


Lard: Average wholesale price in Chicago, 
1921-40 


Year 

Per 100 
pounds 

1921. 

$13.21 

1923. 

13.07 

1923.. 

13 ! 90 

1924.. . 

14.60 

1926.:::. 

17.' 90 

1926 .. 

lo! 91 

1927-.. 

13*66 

1928.::. 

13 ! 30 


comparison of United States produc¬ 
tion, imports and exports on pork and 
lard. 


Lard: Average wholesale price in Chicago, 
1921-40 —Continued 


Year 

Per 100 
pounds 

192ti . 

$12.07 
12.02 
9.02 
6. 2'’. 

6. 42 
8 84 

l.l. 07 
12.21 
12.67 
0. 20 

7. 4«i 
6 39 

1930 . 

1931. 

I9;t2. 

193.3 . 

1934. 

1935.... 

1936 . 

1937. . 

J03>». 

1939 . 

1940 . 



Hoiim-: J.uxslwk. Moats, ond Wool, Market SUUis- 
tios, War Fuod AUniinisfratiou, I’. 8. Doportniout of 
Aitriculturo. 


What does this table indicate? 

First. That lard averaged 13 cents per 
pound from 1920 to 1933 and averaged 9.7 
cents from 1933 to 1940. 

Second. It shows that although the 
prices in 1935, 1936, and 1937 were rela¬ 
tively high due to the drought and the 
man-made shortage, the price by 1940 
had descended $6.39 per hundredweight 
and was comparable to the 1932 price of 
$6.25 per hundredweight. Can you see 
anything in this table that would jusUfy 
one to conclude that the trade treaties 
had been beneficial to the lard industry? 

Third. That there are many factors in¬ 
volved in prices of farm products because 
in 1940 after 8 years of this administra¬ 
tion and after millions were spent on a 
hog program the price was only $6.39 per 
hundredweight. 

Let us analyze this one: 


Table 1,—Pork and lard: Summary of United States production, imports, and exports, 
S-year averages, 1920-34, and in specified years, 1935-40 


Item 

1020-24 

1025-29 

1930-34 

1935 

1937 1 

1938 

1939 

1040» 

Pork (excluding lard): 

Production *. 

Imports ’. 

Exports 2 . 

Production * _ 

Quantity in 1,000 pounds 

8,424.000 
2,509 
793,710 

8, 480,000 
12.780 
369, 9(Hj 

8,735.000 
3,699 
109,217 

5,968. nOO 
40,155 
88,680 

0.086,000 

74,683 

63,488 

7,721,000 
62.233 
95,633 

8,627,000 
40,038 
129,543 

9,020,000 
5,694 
03,834 

Value in 1,000 dollars 









' Imports... 

Exports.. 

Lard; 

Production ».. 

ImiMiris. 

Exports. 

Production * . 

.581 
141,192 

3.280 j 
70,911 

24,482 

2. KMI 
16.780 

17. 8 O .3 
13. 205 

13. 374 
17,353 

U).671 

20,184 

1,261 
11,771 

(Quantity in 1,000 pounds 

2,320,000 

7 

8I«), 360 

2,285.000 

3 

751.560 

2,270,000 

3 

661,119 

1, 270,000 
16 

97, itao 

1,417,000 
247 
136,778 

1,713,000 

2 

204,603 

1,998,000 

1 

277,272 

2,297,000 

201,314 

Value in J.OIX) dollars 







.1 


Imports. 

Exports. 

1 3 
124,461 

0.5 
107,645 

0.6 

44,021 

1.0 

12,006 

Vi.'i 

16,103 

0.2 
18, 295 

0.1 1 
£0,222 

.12, 724 


‘ Preliminary for Inuiortit and export*?. 

* Estimated total production of pork includes slauphter of small iinporlfd live swine. 

* Doea not include live swine. 

* No data available for value of production. 

* Estimated total production of lard, includes lard from .mported sw Ino. 

Source: St*? tables 19, 29-31, and Ofi In appendix A. Stnliatica of Imports and exjiorts from oflicial statistic.'? oC tlio 
Department of Commerce; production data from Market Statistics, JiHO, p. lot), t. S. J)c(>artment of AKricultute. 
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; DometUo easporU 0 / Urd, Inoltiddig luutna hard, to ocuntrtM pom wMoh iortff oonenHons on lard were obtained by the Vnlted Statea 


tZa ttiotuttid* of poondi] 


Coontry 

Dsteoftiade 

agreement 

1999 

1881 

1937 

1930 

1940 

Cubs. 

Sept. S,10S4 
Mey 1,1986 
June 8.1935 
Feb. 16,1926 
Mey ao. 1986 
June 15,1930 
do 

80,541 

90.679 

8,113 

348 

45,088 

41,802 

55,431 

64,401 


8,378 

1,666 

626 

8,037 

4,167 


612 

912 

1,004 
936 

HvitierlMid...... ... 

858 

184 

«52 

Colombis.... 

92,521 
3,271 
10,959 
7,200 
4,888 
17,815 
245,242 

8,756 

1,904 

82 

16,27» 

9,691 

GtuUemsla........-. 

204 

687 

224 


9,007 


29 

680 

Finlsnd." . 

Nov. Vi996 
Oct. 23,1938 
Jen. 1.1939 
.do_ 

Sosa 


732 

17,002 

Seusdor... 

4,196 

8,586 


2.516 

2,195 


2,103 

3,172 

•wr. 

United Kingdom. 

259)116 

75,309 

150,221 

51,365 

Total, United States. 


847,808 

578.296 

188,778 

277,272 

201, .314 





Bouroe: Compiled from oiBoiel statistics of the Department of Commeroe. 


This table indicates that the treaties 
did not increase our lard exports to coun¬ 
tries from which tariff concessions on 
lard were obtained by the United States. 


Can you visualize how any lard exports 
were increased in amounts as a result of 
the trade treaties with this group of 
nations? 


Dimas UNDBB DinxaBlVT TARDT ACTS 

On page 11 of the Tariff Commission 
Report No. 143, table 3, you will find 
the duties on hogs and hog products: 


Tablb 8.—Hogs OTUf hog products: Duties provided in Tariff Acts of 1909, 1913,1921,1922.1930, and in the trade agreement with Canada, 

with ad valorem equivalents of these duties 


Product 

i 

1 Act of 1909 

Act of 
1913 

Emergency Act of 1921 

Act of 1922 

Act of 1980 

Trade agreement 
with Canada, ef¬ 
fective Jan. 1, 
1039 

Rate prescribed 

Ad valo- 
rem 
equivar 
lent rate 

Rate pre¬ 
scribed 

Rate prescribed 

Ad va¬ 
lorem 
eqnlva- 
U*nt 
rate 

Rale pre¬ 
scribed 

Ad valo¬ 
rem 
equiva¬ 
lent rote 

Rato pre¬ 
scribed 

Ad valo¬ 
rem 
equiva¬ 
lent rate 

Rate pre- 
scrlbkl 

Ad valo¬ 
rem 
equiva¬ 
lent rate 







Centn per 


Cents per 


Cents per 




Percent 



Percent 

pound 1 

Percent 

pound 

Percent 

1 pound 

Percent. 

I.lvft hogfl____ 

$1.60 per head.. 

12 

Free 

Free... 



5 

2 

24 

\ 

16.3 

Pork: 





HWilil 



1 


Freeh, chilled, or frozeu.. 

mnLs pnr poiifid _t - 

8.7 

Free_ 

2 cents iier pound. 



3.8 


18 

> iVi 

6.4 

PrepsTed or preserved: 







Bacon, neine, end 

4 cents per pound on bacon 

17 

Free. 

25 percent ad va¬ 


2 

5,6 

8^4 

12.3 

a 2 

5.7 

shoidden. 

and bams; 26 percent ad 



lorem. 









valorem on shoulders. 











Other___ 

25 percent ed valorem. 

26 

Free. 

. do.. 

25 

2 

6.1 

3^4 

10.6 

8 2 

5.9 

I^nrcl. _ __ 

l>$ cents per pound. 

12 




1 

5.7 

3 

116 






imuQui 










> Does not tnelndc frosen. 

> Does not include cooked, boned, pecked in air-ilght container, or made into sausaRe of any kind. 
Source: Ad valorem equivalents compiled from official statistics of the IT. 8 . Department of Commerce. 


You can find on pages 184-187 of Re¬ 
port No. 143, the concessions the United 
States was supposed to obtain from other 
countries in ^eir reduction of duties on 
imports of pork and pork products. One 
fact is evident. They might have low¬ 
ered their import duties on pork, but it 
did not appear to be enough to stimulate 
United States exports of pork products, 
whatever the concessions might have 
been. Tlie concessions did not result hi 
increased exports on our part. 

We must remember that the foreign 
agricultural policy of this administration 
is not only a question of duties, but we 
must keep in mind t^ domestic sub¬ 
sidies, the export subi^es, the export 
embargo, the import near embargoes, the 
**gentlemen*8 agreements** quotas, and 
the administration quotas on imports as 
well as on exports. These are the de¬ 
vices that are used to deceive the peo¬ 
ple. Let us remember who was Secre- 
tax 7 of Agriculture when these devices 
were put into effedt. 

Let us examine a couple of these de- 
ceivinf devices. tobacco seed for 
example, m 1940, alter B years of the 
more abundant life, an embargo was put 
on tobacco seed. The Secretary of Ag¬ 
riculture's tiOhOd states that this legisla¬ 
tion was passed to keep China and other 


countries from obtaining seed to com¬ 
pete with United States tobacco. Just 
imagine this procedure after telling the 
ladies of the land about a good-neighbor 
policy? Who was Secretary of Agricul¬ 
ture when this type of legislation was 
passed? 

Then take wheat. The 42-cent duty 
of the Tariff Act of 1930 has never been 
changed. Think of all the boasting one 
has heard about the high duties in the 
Tariff Act of 1930. But what did this 
administration do about it? In 1940 this 
administration put on a near embargo, 
allowing only 800,000 bushels of whMt 
to be imported, or one-tenth of 1 per¬ 
cent of our national production. 

When one thinks of the many export 
subsidies, the import and export em¬ 
bargoes and the way quotas are ax ranged, 
one fact is evident and that U that the 
propaganda in regard to these New Deal 
trade treaties are dovetailed with deceit 
and are dripping with deception. 

If it is a desirable putaUp poUcy to fur¬ 
ther industrialize the United JStates and 
Import more agricultural produota, why 
should not this administration or any 
other administration eay so openly and 
not try to make thenwal people of Amer¬ 
ica believe someUdng that is pot so. The 
rural people can so conduct their opera¬ 


tions and would not be mislead by people 
who claim to be doing something for 
them when in fact they are doing some¬ 
thing against and to them. 

I maintain that no man regardless of 
his position In agriculture or out can offer 
evidence to prove that these trade treat¬ 
ies are beneficial to a single agricultural 
product. I hope someone will name Just 
one and prove the statement by facts. 

The following Information from pages 
10-12 of the United States Tariff Com¬ 
mission Report No. 143 should be of in¬ 
terest to every pork producer: 

AU tariff acts passed since 1790 except 
those of 1867 and 1913 have provided for 
duties on Imports of hog.s or hog products. 
The rates prescribed under the last four 
acts and the recent trade agreement with 
Canada, together with the ad valorem equiv¬ 
alents of the duties levied under each, are 
ahown in table 8. 

Imports have baen substantial only at 
times when Um domestic supply was short or 
when domestic prices were high. Although 
unusually large In volume In recent years, 
owing chiefly to conditions resulting from 
the droughts Of 1984 and 1936, Imports have 
never been equivalent to more than 1 per¬ 
cent of United States nroduction. 

There have always been some Imports of 
pork, for there Is a limited but continuing 
demgnd for certain foreign pork specialties 
and^when domestic prices have risen such 
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products have entered In Increased volume 
and In more varied forms. In addition, there 
have been minor Imports of live hogs and 
of chilled and frogen pork along the Cana¬ 
dian border, and smaller imports of live 
hogs along the Mexican border. The increase 
in imports during the period 103&-*39, how¬ 
ever, must be considered altogether abnor¬ 
mal. In common with other producing na¬ 
tions, this coimtry in 1932 and 1933 raised 
an excess of hogs and had a surplus of pork. 
But in 1934 there occcurred a severe drought 
after hog supplies had already been some¬ 
what reduced by a Government-control 
program. The result was an acute shortage 
of liogs and of pork products and mate¬ 
rially higher prices. Exports shrank to neg¬ 
ligible proportions and Imports Increased. 
In 1986 there was another drought. As a 
consequence of this series of events several 
countries, particularly Poland, were able dur¬ 
ing the 6-year period 1935-^9 to Increase 
substantially their shipments to this market. 

Following the imposition by the United 
Kingdom in 1932 of a quota on cured pork, 
Poland tried to develop new outlets for pork 
rather than make drastic reductions in pro¬ 
duction. Great emphasis was placed on de¬ 
veloping a trade in canned pork, especially 
hams and shoulders. Thus in 1935, when the 
prices of hogs in the United States were 100 
percent higher than they had been the pre¬ 
ceding year, Poland was in a peculiarly advan¬ 
tageous position to export her newly devel¬ 
oped products to United States consumers. 
It was for the most part of excellent quality 
and with clever salesmanship was readily ac¬ 
cepted in this country. Its popularity was 
such that even in 1939, after domestic pro¬ 
duction had practically regained its former 
level and domestic prices of pork had ap¬ 
preciably declined, Polish hams and shoul¬ 
ders were being imported at about their same 
voltune and continued so until German oc¬ 
cupation of Poland. Also during the post¬ 
drought period there were moderate increases 
in Imports of "other pickled or salted pork." 
principally sausage from Poland, Canada, and 
Italy. 

The duty on hogs has been cut from 
2 cents to 1 cent per pound and now 
under H. R. 2652 the administration 
wants the power to cut it to one-half 
cent per pound. I oppose H. R. 2652 and 
do not favor delegating any more power 
to anirone to Juggle duty rates as they see 
fit. These men that arrange the duty 
schedules were never elected by anyone 
to anything. The American people who 
do the work and pay the taxes are en¬ 
titled to consideration. H. R. 2652 does 
not give them fair or proper considera¬ 
tion. 

Everyone in Wisconsin is familiar with 
what these treaties did to the cheese in¬ 
dustry. When the first treaty was made 
effective January II, 1986, the price of 
cheese immediately fell 2 cents per 
pound, or the amount of the duty reduc¬ 
tion. This year 14 times as much cheese 
was imported. In 1038 the duty was re¬ 
duced another 1 cent per pound and the 
price immediately drcqn^ the exact 
amount the duty was reduced. Over 
three times be much cheese was imported 
the following year. The price of cheese 
was over 20 cents per pound and was 
only 13 cents the first 10 years this ad¬ 
ministration had control of the purse 
strings of the Nation. 

In 1930, after 7 years of the more 
abundant life, Wisconsin milk for cheese 
brought $l.l4 per hundredweight, or less 
thapi Ixklf the price received by States 
that had a l^jpU tariff set up for their 


milk. Why were agricultural prices in 
1939 similar to those of 1932? Why was 
the price of pork 6 cents per pound 
in 1939 and 6 cents in 1932? This 
economic question should be approached 
from a standpoint of the greatest good 
for the greatest number. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Gavin]. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, the 
American petroleum industry was bom 
85 years ago at the north edge of the 
district which I represent. It has gone 
along, giving a better account of itself 
year after year. Probably it has been 
too good in its performance, for there 
is a disposition to take it for granted and 
assume that it never needs anything by 
way of encouragement. 

There is. in fact, a disposition among 
some of the top-fiight policy makers to 
take away the opportunities which made 
it possible for this industry to succeed. 
This bill is a proposal to put into the care 
of a few men the power to throw the oil 
industry of the United States into an in¬ 
ternational grab bag. 

A committee of the Senate is now hold¬ 
ing hearings on oil and gas. Senator 
O’Mahoney, the chairman of that com¬ 
mittee. made a statement on May 21. In 
it are these words: 

Petroleum 1 b power and wealth. It ia In¬ 
dustry. It Is politics. There is nothing that 
men and natlona will not do to gain control 
of it. They have been known to bribe kings 
and potentates, to foment revolutions, to 
overthrow governments. 

When I read those words I was struck 
with the forcefulness of their application 
to the subject we are debating here. The 
proposal to confer additional power on a 
handful of men to make whatever kind of 
agreements they choose is one to confer 
power to make us dependent on foreign 
nations for our petrolemn. 

Is national security to depend on our 
ability to keep some potentate, sheik, or 
satrap successfully bribed? Will we risk 
national defense on victory in some far¬ 
away revolution—some uprising inspired 
by a power that is preparing to make war 
on us? If we stake our welfare on the 
existence of a government in a country 
which has great oil resources and that 
government falls, what then is our se¬ 
curity? Do we not all remember that 
American Interests in Russia disappeared 
forever? That the same thing happened 
in Mexico? 

The only security on which we can 
count is that which comes from an as¬ 
sured supply at home. Here the discov¬ 
ery of oil and its development and use 
does not rest upon bribery, revolutions, 
cajolery, or war. The oil man makes a 
deal with the owner of land and drills a 
well. If he is unlucky, he takes his loss, 
and if he succeeds, both he and the pub¬ 
lic gain. 

Some years ago certain of the more 
powerful oil companies in country 
turned their attention abroad. They led 
in the development of many foreign 
fields, using profits made here to pay for 
the ventures. They have consist^tly 
brought part of their oil into the markets 


of the United States and nobody objected 
to imports of a reasonable amount. 

But now we are faced with the possi¬ 
bility of imports so great that the do¬ 
mestic oil producer and the refiner in 
this C 9 untry who has no foreign supply 
can be driven from business. These pro¬ 
ducers and refiners cannot compete. 
Their costs are too much greater to en¬ 
able them to fight a flood of foreign oil. 
It will be a flood if it gets started. With 
the potential producing capacity that is 
in sight, it could easily amount to 25 per¬ 
cent of our national requirements. The 
prices that would be established here un¬ 
der such a flood would end the independ¬ 
ent industry in the United States and 
many of tho large companies as well, for 
Just a few have foreign production. 

Who would determine the policy? The 
State Department would, of course. Just 
as it has under the Trade Agreements 
Act for the past 11 years. It made an 
agreement with Venezuela in 1939 and 
cut the protection to the oil industry of 
the United States in half. This bill would 
let it make another 50-percent cut—to 
an eighth of a cent a gallon on crude oil 
and fuel oil. That would be almost the 
same as no tariff at all. 

In other words, as I understand it, in 
1932 there was a tariff of one-half cent 
per gallon on crude oil and fuel oil. or 
approximately 21 cents per barrel. 

The Venezuelan trade agreement in 
1939 cut the tariff 50 percent to make a 
quarter of a cent or a tariff of 10 V 2 cents 
per barrel. 

Now. I might state that a further 
reduction of 50 percent would bring the 
original one-half cent per gallon down to 
one-eighth of original tariff or about 5 V 2 
cents per barrel, which would bring a 
tremendous flood of cheap oil into the 
Nation and practically put the small 
producers and refiners and marketers 
out of business, affecting thousands of 
employees and the economic life of whole 
sections of the stripper-oil-field areas. 

Into whose hands would we place this 
authority to dispose of the domestic oil 
industry? Well, there is a young man 
named Rockefeller, who is Assistant 
Secretary of State. His economic back¬ 
ground is Standard Oil. It is the largest 
of the American groups producing 
abroad. Its interests are in Venezuela, 
Colombia, Peru, Argentina, Canada—in 
this hemisphere. The several companies 
bearing the Standard name operate in. 
the Middle East, in Europe, in the East 
Indies. Standard has many places to get 
oil. Standard of New Jersey today pro- 
ducermore oil outside the United States 
than it does at home. 

Mr. Rockefeller, of course, does not 
dominate oil policy in the State Depart¬ 
ment. 

Then there is a most estimable gentle¬ 
man named Charles Rayner, who Is the 
State Department’s oil consultant. He 
Is popular and everyone who knows him 
like him. He is an oil man. He repre¬ 
sented Standard for many years in for¬ 
eign service. He was an independent 
producer for a few wears, but his economic 
training was in big business. 

There seems to be no spokesman for 
small business, oil or anything else, in 
that Department. I . have not located 
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one. The genial Secretaxy of State is a 
big businessman. Assistant Secretary 
of State Clayton is another. Interna¬ 
tional businessmen sipeak a common lan^ 
guage. They belong to the same club. 
They possess a power which cannot be 
countered by little business. The little 
oil man cannot get his costs down to 
those which the big fellows pay In Vene¬ 
zuela. He has to pay too much for his 
labor and taxes and all the other things 
which make up our standard of living. 

I do not think these big international 
operators would consciously do anything 
to imperil the national security. I merely 
say that they are out to do business on 
a big scale and if the little fellow is run 
over, why that is Just an unfortunate 
casualty. 

There must be a check-rein kept on big 
business and if it is in charge of foreign 
policy today, then it is the duty and the 
responsibility of Congress to temper its 
activities to the needs of the American 
people. 

We have several million American boys 
coming back to civilian life, beginning 
now. They are looking for opportunities 
here. The oil Industry here can use 
thousands of them—there were thou¬ 
sands who left the industry and put on 
uniforms. They want to work here, not 
in Venezuela or Arabia. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may d esire t o the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. JehximsI. 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Chairman, while 
the legislation under debate at this time 
deals with figures and combinations of 
figures and complicated statistics, there 
are some historical facts that might be 
discussed with propriety and profit: and 
there are some well recognized philoso¬ 
phies of government that could be con¬ 
sidered with interest. 

Protective tariff is as old as the Gov¬ 
ernment itself. Historically, the agricul¬ 
tural South was predominantly in favor 
of free trade because their principal com¬ 
modity was cotton and cotton needed no 
protection. Up to a few years ago the 
South produced 65 percent of the cotton 
in the world and exported about 60 per¬ 
cent of the amount produced. 

The North early in the development of 
the country engaged in Industry and 
manufacturing. Soon after the estab- 
lUOiment of the first Congress, plans and 
legislation were perfected that woiild 
protect local industry against importa- 
ticms from foreign countries. In practi¬ 
cally every national campaign from the 
foundation of the RepubUo down to 1944 
some phase of the tariff was up for dis¬ 
cussion. By reason of the protective 
tariff, the United States has grown to be 
the greatest manufacturing Nation in the 
world. 

Ihe southern cotton growers naturally 
espoused free trade because they could 
not see why they should pay more for 
aiticles manufactured in the North when 
they could procure the same commodities 
chjMiper from foridgn countries. 

Hlstorleany the Republican Party ad¬ 
vocated protection and the Democratic 
PMy took the free trade side of it. 
The Eepiblican Party has been more 
persistent m its advoeacy tiban the Dem- 
emtle Party because, as time went 
along, the Democrats abandoned their 


free-trade position and adopted what 
they called a program of tariff for reve¬ 
nue only. The Democrats were forced 
to this position because, for instance, 
Texas wanted a tariff on cattle and 
Louisiana wanted a tariff on sugar, and 
so forth, with a result that protection 
became somewhat of a local issue. This 
situation has gradually developed until 
now every section wants protection for 
its specific industry. Even the South is 
now demanding and is getting protection 
on long-staple cotton. Practically every 
State in the Union gets protection for its 
basic industries. Agriculture is pro¬ 
tected, industry is protected, and labor 
is protected. 

The protective-tariff policy of the Re¬ 
publican Party proved its worth and value 
because It is yet one of the great policies 
of the Nation. As the Nation grew and as 
business became more complex, the ad¬ 
ministration of the policy of protection 
became a serious problem. More than 40 
years ago the Republican Party advo¬ 
cated encouraging commerce with for¬ 
eign countries by accepting free of duty 
those commodities which our country 
could not produce. Later the Republi¬ 
can Party advocated reciprocity between 
our country and other nations. The Re¬ 
publican Party also advocated what is 
known as the flexible tariff plan. Dur¬ 
ing this gradual evolution in the admin¬ 
istration of the tariff laws, the Republi¬ 
can Party always maintained that the 
levying of tariffs was a matter for the 
Congress as provided in the Constitution. 
When the flexible-tariff provision was 
brought forth, this right of Congress was 
recognized. The Republican Party has 
always maintained that Congress should 
not be required to give up Its control over 
the levy of tariffs and that Congress it¬ 
self should be jealous of this constitu¬ 
tional privilege and responsibility. 

Never until the New Deal came into 
power has the right of Congress to levy 
and collect duties been in any way in¬ 
fringed upon. Early in the New Deal ad¬ 
ministration it became evident that one 
of the principal purposes and objects of 
the New Deal was to strengthen the Exec¬ 
utive by usurpation of the powers of the 
legislative and Judicial branches of the 
Government. The attempted packing of 
the Supreme Court and the notorious 
attempt to reorganize the Government so 
that all agencies would be subservient to 
the Executive, both of which failed, and 
many other attempts which were success¬ 
ful are proof of my assertion as to the 
principal purpose of the New Deal. 

The New Deal was running true to 
form when the reciprocal trade-agree¬ 
ments program was advanced for consid¬ 
eration in Congress. That legMation 
was passed when the New Deal Party 
was in the majority in the House and in 
the Senate. It was passed only after a 
hard battle because there were maiiy in 
Congress who realized then what the pro¬ 
gram was. They reahze it miieb more 
now. Cordell Hull hod emhr been Secre¬ 
tary of State a year when in 1994 the 
first Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act 
was passed. When he was a Member of 
Congress he was always eonsktered as 
one of the leadmg free^^traders of the 
country. It trag mrir natnrbl that he 
would welcome an opportunity to put his 


free-trade policies into effect. His paity 
had advanced far ahead of him, for his 
party could probably then have been con¬ 
sidered as a tariff-for-revenue party 
because since the Houston convention, 
which nominated A1 Smith, it had been 
considered a party that believed in tar¬ 
iff for revenue and tariff for sectional 
purposes. 

It is interesting to note the different 
arguments used by New Dealers when 
this reciprocal trade agreements legis¬ 
lation has been up for consideration. In 
1934 Cordell Hun appeared before the 
Ways and Means Committee and in a 
colloquy between himself and Mr. Mc- 
CoMiAcx, our present majority leader, 
he stated In effect that the first Recipro¬ 
cal Trade Agreements Act was a tempo¬ 
rary piece of legislation. The following 
is the coHoquy as it appears in the hear¬ 
ings; 

Mr. McContACK. l understand the Presi¬ 
dent deems this as absolutely necessary as 
a part of the recovery propmm. 

Mr. Hull. Absolutely; otbarwiee 1 do not 
think there would have been the slightest 
disposition to propose such a measure. 

Mr. McCormack. I think we ought to have 
that in the record. 

Mr. Hull. Yes; I think so. 


It was not temporary; for when the act 
came on for renewal in 1937, Mr. Hull 
said: 

From the foregoing statement it is mani¬ 
fest that, while genuine progress has been 
made, the emergency in the field of inter¬ 
national relations with which we were con¬ 
fronted 3 years is not over. 

The Joint resolution now before this com¬ 
mittee, extending the President’s authority 
under the Trade Agreenoenta Act for a fur¬ 
ther period of 3 years, provides an oppor¬ 
tunity for this vital accomplishment. It 
ensures that our country will continue to 
have adequate means of action in favor of 
jjeace at a time when the world hesitates 
perilously at the crossroads of peace and war. 

Mr. Hull on his appearance before the 
committee in 1940 laid special stress on 
the message which the President Just 
recently sent to Congress, in which he 
had the foUowing to say with reference 
to the reciprocal trade agreements, and 
their inretended potency to insure peace: 

But what is more important, the Trade 
Agreements Act should be extended as an 
indUpeasable part of the foundation of any 
stable and durable peace. 

The old conditions of world trade made 
tor no enduring peace; and when the time 
comes the United States must use Its influ¬ 
ence to open up the trade channels of the 
world in order that no nation need feel com¬ 
pelled in later days to seek by force of arms 
what it can weU gain by peaceful conference. 
For this purpose wo need the Trade Agree¬ 
ments Act even more than when it was passed. 


Mr. Hull himself in his 1940 statement 
still pretended to stress the importance 
of the trade treaties as a preventive of 
war. The following colloquy took place 
between him and our distinguished ma¬ 
jority leader, the gentleman from Massa¬ 
chusetts [Mr. MCCORMACK]: 

Mr. McCoaMSOK. I think I understand your 
state of mind, but for the record, is it your 
opinion that If Congress does not extend the 
present law It la a message to the world that 
the United States Is on the road to isolation.' 

Secretary Hull. WeU. I don’t know of any¬ 
thing •that we could do—^there would be 
enough isolationists on the ground to drag 
the other parts of the world in that direction, 
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and if we went In for that aort of policy, our 
Interest in any peace conference would be of 
no concern. 

Could |t be possible that Mr. Hull was 
relying upon these trade agreements to 
prevent war on Pearl Harbor morning 
when he was placidly Ustening to the 
prattle of the Japanese Ambassador who 
was assuring Mr. Hull of the peaceful at¬ 
titude of the Japanese Government when 
he knew at that very moment our Naw 
was being destroyed at Pearl Harbor? 
No. 1 would prefer to think that Mr. Hull 
was toK> smart for that and that all his 
protestations with reference to the po¬ 
tency of the trade agreements to prevent 
war were simply arguments to Induce the 
Congress to give him and his Department 
the power to give his free-trade theories 
a chance to be demonstrated. 

Mr. Clayton, who is now to take over 
and be the chief administrator of the re¬ 
ciprocal trade agreements, although he 
has never had any experience in making 
trade agreements, comes forward with 
another beautiful theory as to why these 
trade agreements should be continued. 
Apparently, he has found out that the old 
excuses of war and emergency have been 
outmoded. Let me quote hLs recent state¬ 
ment before the Ways and Means Com¬ 
mittee because it is much more eloquent 
than mine can be: 

Today, with the end of the great holocaust 
finally within sight, this same Instrument Is 
transformed into a powerful device for shap¬ 
ing a better world. This. I believe, is the 
new meaning of the trade-agreements pro¬ 
gram as it comes before the Ckjngress for its 
fourth renewal. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENKINS. Yes; I shall be glad 
to yield. 

Mr. KNUTSON. If Congress should 
extend this law for another 3 years, they 
will probably be up here 3 years from 
now to say that another renewal would 
be necess ary t o our salvation. 

Mr. JENKINS. Most assuredly. 

Mr. Chairman, I maintain that there is 
grave doubt as to the constitutionality 
of this bill. Section 8 of article I of 
the Constitution provides that Congress 
shall have the power to lay and col¬ 
lect taxes, duties, and imports—to regu¬ 
late commerce with foreign nations. 

From this language it must appear 
clearly that the full and complete power 
to collect duties and to regulate com¬ 
merce has been reposed exclusively in 
the Congress of the United States. 

How then does the President and the 
State Department derive power to op¬ 
erate under the Reciprocal Trade Agree¬ 
ments Act? They derive It from the 
fact that Congress may delegate to the 
Executive the power and duty to admin¬ 
istratively collect these duties when Con¬ 
gress has laid them. The Supreme 
Court upheld the Flexible Tariff Act 
passed In 1922 because in that law Con¬ 
gress held to Itself the power to levy 
duties and to regulate commerce. It 
only gave the President the power to 
raise or lower duties within certain 
specified lUnltatlons. The Congress laid 
down a yardstick by which the President 
was bound. The President had no dis¬ 
cretion except to act when the Tariff 


Commission, after proper investigations, 
found certain facts. 

In this bill the President has been 
given full power by reason of the fact 
that the Secretary of State Is a part of 
the President in that he is selected and 
appointed by the President. The Tariff 
Commission is an independent agency of 
the Government and is a creature of 
Congress, and an agent of Congress and 
not an arm of the President. 

At present the trade agreements are 
entered into as a diplomatic matter and 
not as a business or economic matter. 
If you could have seen the swarm of 
State Department attaches that infested 
the Ways and Means Committee room 
during the hearings on this bill you 
would have thought that the State De¬ 
partment must have some very peculiar 
interest in the passage of this bill. 

So I repeat that the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act does not come to the 
specifications that the Supreme Court 
laid down when it upheld the flexible 
tariff provisions. At present the Presi¬ 
dent has effectively t^en over all tariff 
matters. Many people think, and I am 
about to agree with them, that if we 
extend this act for 3 years with the 
50-percent Increased authority to cut 
rates that the tariff question will never 
be heard of again as a public issue. It 
will be another case of where the Execu¬ 
tive has swallowed another of the legis¬ 
lative functions of Congress. Just to 
test my sincerity In this statement, I 
should like to ask any Member of this 
House what more is left for Congress to 
do when you have given the President 
the right to reduce tariffs on any com¬ 
modities 75 percent straight. 1 repeat 
that when you do this and make this law 
permanent, you have closed the book on 
all tariff considerations as far as Con¬ 
gress is concerned. 

Another reason that I have for think¬ 
ing that this bill is unconstitutional is 
that the New Deal itself must believe 
that it is unconstitutional for they have 
studiously worded this law so as to pre¬ 
vent any chance for an aggrieved party 
to test its constitutionality in a court of 
competent jurisdiction. That has been 
done in typical New Deal fashion. Much 
of the modern New Deal legislation is 
worded to give the Executive full author¬ 
ity and to take away from all persons 
any right to appeal to the courts. I 
think this system is tsrrannical and these 
tyrants will be sure to reap the whirl¬ 
wind when the people fully appreciate 
the situation. 

Many witnesses before the committee 
testified to their failure to secure re¬ 
dress in the courts. Their only relief is 
that they must come to Congress. I for 
one have heard their cry and I am ready 
to give them relief. 

The circumstances under which these 
restrictions to permit an aggrieved per¬ 
son from securing redress in the courts 
amack of tyranny also. The provision 
was placed in the law by an amendment 
offered from the floor of the Senate. 
There was no such provision in the bill 
when It passed this House. This body 
was never given a chance to consider it 
The Ways and Means Com^ttee was 
never given a chance to consider it. The 


Senate Finance Committee was never 
given a chance to consider it. It was 
offered by Senator Harrison, the chair¬ 
man of the Finance Committee of the 
Senate. Why he had not presented it to 
the Senate Committee has never been 
explained unless the explanation can be 
drawn from his language and his de¬ 
meanor when he presented the amend¬ 
ment. This is what he said when it was 
called to his attention that the effect 
would be to divest American producers of 
their right to litigate matters arising out 
of these trade treaties—“that is what we 
intend to do since we want no interfer¬ 
ence or delay from domestic interests." 

If you go back in history, you will find 
that the Republican Party has stood con¬ 
sistently by its principles and policies. 
The Democratic Party by stress of the 
progress of the country had to yield be¬ 
cause nobody could long support free- 
trade doctrine. Mr. Hull stayed with it 
longer than anybody else. Of all of those 
who came before the Ways and Means 
Committee to testify not one admitted he 
was a free-trader. Forty years ago 
many would have admitted that they 
were free-traders. They have given that 
up. But this reciprocal trade-agree¬ 
ment program is not free-trade doctrine; 
it is not Democratic doctrine. It is New 
Deal doctrine. 

Now, what is the most predominating 
characteristic of the New Deal? With¬ 
out saying anything derogatory of it, 
what Is the most predominant charac¬ 
teristic. It is the disposition to arrogate 
to the Chief Executive all possible power. 
What was the first act of the first New 
Deal Chief Executive? It was his at¬ 
tempt to pack the Supreme Court. I 
could point out many other legislative 
attempts, some of which were successful 
and some failed. 

This matter before us now is a serious 
matter. When we lay down the Consti¬ 
tution of the United States and walk 
over it, when we take away from the Con¬ 
gress of the United States a prerogative 
and responsibility that has been given to 
it by the Constitution, I say to you we 
must be careful. That is exactly what is 
happening in this case. 

Let me show you what I mean. All 
during the growth of the protective tariff 
program under the Republican adminis¬ 
tration, Congress at no time ever gave up 
its power to legislate concerning or its 
power to control tariffs. Let me ask you 
who makes these trade agreements now? 
Who negotiates them? Who writes 
them? What man in the Office of Sec¬ 
retary of State does it. 1 want to let you 
Republicans in on a committee situation 
that is singular to say the least. Here 
it is—nobody testifying before our com¬ 
mittee has ever yet seen or can tell you 
who the men are who write these agree¬ 
ments. Who are they? I ask any Mem¬ 
ber here present, who are they? Name 
them. Do you know, Mr. Knutson? Do 
you know, Mr. Reio? Do you know, Mr. 
Carlson? My colleagues do not you think 
this a matter that might have serious 
consequences. Here we are, the great 
Congress of the United States that has 
surrendered its right to levy tariffs and 
transferred the right to somebody, we 
know not whom. I challenge anyone 
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here on either eide of the aiele to name 
the men who make the studies and who 
prepare and who write these trade agree* 
menta. 

1 get no response* 

Mr. RARD of New York. Mr. Chair¬ 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JSNKXN8. 1 yield to the gentle¬ 
man fr om N ew York. 

Mr. RDBD of New York. I agree with 
the gentleman that nobody knows. 

Mr. OOUGHTON of North CaroUna. 
Mr. Chairman will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENKINS. Just a minute. I have 
yielded to the gentleman from New 
York. 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
The gentleman from New York probably 
can give you an answer that will suit 
you b etter t han mine. 

Mr. JSaiKINS. Now Just be courteous 
a moment and I will get around to the 
gentleman from North Carolina. I have 
yielded to the gentleman from New York 
I Mr. Rsed]. When Mr. Reed is through 
I shall be glad to yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. REED of New York. The testi¬ 
mony shows that not once do they ever 
call upon the Tariff Commission as such 
to advise them as to the wisdom of lower¬ 
ing or raising the tariff, not once. 

Mr. JENKINS. And the law specifi¬ 
cally provides that they must do that. 

Mr. REED of New York. Exactly. 

Mr. JENKINS. And also the law spe- 
cihcally provides that the Secretary of 
Agriculture shall be a party to these 
agreements, and the Secretary of Com¬ 
merce likewise; but never so far as any 
testimony before oui* committee shows 
have either the Secretary of Commerce 
or the Secretary of Agriculture been 
called in. 

My colleagues, I think it is a serious 
situation when the State Department, 
that great Department to which we have 
looked with pride, will lower itself to 
lobby for the passage or extension of 
legislation. 

Now, 1 gladly yield to the gentleman 
from Minnesota FMr. Knutson! who has 
been patiently waiting to ask me a ques¬ 
tion. 

Mr. KNUTSON. The gentleman was 
speaking about the little select group 
that negotiates these treaties. I attended 
4 weeks of hearings. Although we 
asked several witnesses who constituted 
this inner gioup I have yet to learn *vho 
they are. I have no more idea who they 
are than who constitutes the inner cir¬ 
cle of the Ku Klux Klan. 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North Cart^na. 
The gentleman does know that in the last 
analysis the President of the United 
States has the responsibility; and it is 
up to him to keep men in charge of this 
woik who will do it right, because if 
there is a mistake the responsibility will 
fall on him. He knows that the Presi¬ 
dent has to O. K. every line and word 
of it. 

Mr. JENKINS. I wlU be gUtd to 
answer the gentleman. 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina, 
li that not so? 

Mr. JENKINS. No, sir; it Is not so. 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
I say It Is so. I say he Is the man who 
mder the Jaw does do It 


Mr. JENKINS. The gentleman knows 
that the President could not possibly 
hear witnesses and make investigations 
necessary to the making of all of these 
trade agreements. What is the use to 
quibble about that. Somebody writes 
these contracts. Somebody sits in long 
conferences. I want to know who they 
are. Nobody answers me. The law does 
not require the President to do these 
numerous details. The law provides 
that the President must Consult with the 
Tariff Commission, and the President 
must find some of these facts. 

Mr. Chairman, I would call to the at¬ 
tention of the House the fact that there 
is a very essential difference between the 
flexible tariff policy of the Republicans 
and the New Deal policy of reciprocal 
trade agreements. Under the Republi¬ 
can plan for reciprocal trade the Congress 
laid down a yardstick by which the Presi¬ 
dent and the Tariff Commission were 
bound to abide. Congress gave to no 
one any right to exercise official discre¬ 
tion. Congress kept the power in its 
own hands. Congress was the final arbi¬ 
ter. the Congress had the final decision; 
and Congress never did turn the power 
over to the President. If we were to do 
what my good friend, the gentleman from 
North Carolina TMr. Doughton!. the 
chairman, says, turn It over to the Presi¬ 
dent. we would be violating our oaths and 
surrendering rights and responsibilities 
that the Constitution gives us. 

That is our power, our privilege, and 
it Is our responsibility. You probably 
wonder whether a court passed on the 
constitutionality of this law. No court has 
ever passed on it because in framing the 
act they were so artful with their ma¬ 
nipulation of words that they provided 
that the complainant could not get into 
court. 

Now my good friend from Arkansas 
has been standing. I will be glad to yield 
to him. 

Mr. MILLS. On the point raised by 
the chairman of the committee my good 
friend from Ohio recognized that the 
original act passed in 1934, and the law 
as it now exists, Imposes the responsi¬ 
bility for tile program under considera¬ 
tion upon the President of the United 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
Which the gentleman says is not so. 
That Is what the law says. 

Mr MILLS. I wish to call the gentle¬ 
man’s attention to the act. which I have 
before me. 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North CaroUna. 
Let us clear that up now because the 
gentleman said that I said it was not ao. 
Let us see what the language of the act 
says. 

Mr. JENKINS. But, Mr. Chalman, 
let us not be too petulant. 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North CaroUna. 
As long as the gentleman said that what 
I said was not so the gentleeMCi should 
he fair enough to yield long enough to let 
us show what t he law is. 

Mr. JENKINB. I ha^ been fair. I 
did not yield to tivo Members at the 
same time. Did I yield to the gentle¬ 
man? 

Mr. DOUGHTON KCfTth Carolina. 
You yielded to Me, 


Mr. JENKINS. All right. The Rec¬ 
ord shows I did not, but if the gentle¬ 
man thhfks 1 did. it is all right with me. 
It is a small matter. 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 

I say that In the last analysis the final 
responsibility for what is done will be on 
the President of the United States. He is 
negotiating these agreements. The gen¬ 
tleman said that what I stated was not 
so, and I am giving him what the law 
states. Be fair about that and say 
whether what 1 said was so or not. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENKINS. What I have hereto¬ 
fore said answers the gentleman from 
North Carolina. What I want to know 
from him is. Does he know who pre¬ 
pares and wfites these trade agreements? 
And now I yield to the gentleman from 
Minnesota. 

Mr. KNUTSON. There is a Uttle mis¬ 
understanding. I think both gentlemen 
were right. 

Mr. JENKINS. I do not care to dis¬ 
cuss the matter further unless someone 
can tell me who are the men who sit 
in and hear the evidence and make the 
inve.stigations for framing and writing 
these agreements. 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
No. I said that the final responsibility 
Is on the President of the United States, 
and that is the law we are going to 
extend. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. JENKINS. Yes I shall be glad to 
yield to the gentleman from Arkansas. 

Mr. MILLS. On the question raised 
by the gentleman from Ohio as to the 
people who are involved in the negotia¬ 
tions, as my good friend knows, Mr. Will 
Clayton informed the committee that 
the responsibility insofar as the State 
Department is concerned rests on his 
shoulders._ 

Mr. JENKINS. Yes, that is what he 
said but he also said that he had never 
had anything to do with writing any of 
these trade agreements. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Taft came before 
the committee and said he had been ap¬ 
pointed by Mr. Clasrton to assist him in 
that responsibility and that he also had 
a hand in the making of trade agree¬ 
ments under this act. 

Mr. JENKINS. Is the gentleman 
through? 

Mr. MILLS. Yes. 

Mr. JENKINS. I will answer the 
gentleman by saying that Mr. Clayton 
said he never participated in writing a 
contract in his life. He is the man who 
is going to head the department that 
will have to do with making future trade 
treaties, and modify those already made. 

Mr. MILLS. He has been there 4 
months. 

Mr. JENKINS. He said he had not 
participated in a single contract and I 
think Mr. Charles Taft said that he had 
not participated in the making of any of 
these trade contracts. Who is it that 
has had anything to do with the con¬ 
tracts? Both of those gentlemen ad- 
mltt^ they did not have any experience 
in them. Why does not the gentleman 
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tell me if ho knows or else admit that he 
does not know? 

Mr. MILLS. The gentleman is en¬ 
deavoring to obtain information as to 
who is going to have authority in the 
program unde r this bill, 

Mr. JSNKINS. I want you to tell me 
who down in that Department makes 
and writes these contracts. 

Mr. MILLS. I assume the law is cor¬ 
rect and that the law is being followed. 
If 80 , the President of the United States 
assumes that responsibility. 

Mr. JENIQN8. Does the gentleman 
say the President writes them? 

Mr. MILLS. I did not say. He as¬ 
sumes that responsibility. 

. Mr. JENKINS. Then tell me who 
does write them? 

Mr. MILLS. Those whom the Presl- 

Mr. JENKINS. It is evident that the 
gentleman does not know. That illus¬ 
trates my point. I feel sorry for you. 

Mr. MILLS. Does the gentleman 
want me to be more specific? 

Mr. JENKINS. I want the gentleman 
to answer that question if he can. If he 
cannot answer then he should say so. 

Mr. MILLS. The gentleman well 
knows that the Committee on Reciprocity 
Information and the interdepartmental 
committees are made up of representa¬ 
tives of the departments mentioned in 
the law that are responsible to the Presi¬ 
dent of the United States. 

Mr. JENKINS. Is that the gentle¬ 
man's answer? 

Mr. MILLS. Certainly. That is what 
the law says. 

Mr. JENKINS. Now. let me talk a 
minute. 

Mr. WASIELEWSKI. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENIHNS. I yield to the gentle¬ 
man. 

Mr. WASIELEWSKI. Mr. Ryder, in 
his testimony before the committee, 
stated he had been a member of the Com¬ 
mittee on Reciprocity .since the law went 
into effect. 

Mr. JENKINS. But he is not in the 
State Department. 

Mr. WASIELEWSKI. No. He is a 
member of that committee. 

Mr. JENKINS. He is a member of the 
Tariff Commission and no doubt was ap¬ 
pointed by Mr. Roosevelt. The question is 
not answered yet. Now, my colleagues, 
I will bring this fiasco to a close by an¬ 
swering it myself. The State Depart¬ 
ment being steeped in diplomacy and 
secrecy keeps the names of these per¬ 
sons secret. They claim that they must 
do this, otherwise they might be sub¬ 
jected to pressure. In other words they 
are afraid that their men vdll be so weak 
as not to be able to do Justice if there is 
any danger of pressure. What a shame¬ 
ful confession. That surely proves that 
Congress made a terrible mistake to turn 
over such an important matter to ia de¬ 
partment of the Government. Do our 
juciges run and hide when they have a 
tough case to decide? Does a juryman 
sworn to do his duty ask to go and se¬ 
crete himself when he must decide an im¬ 
portant case? Taking refuge in secrecy 
Is not consistent with the courage that 
should mark the performance of any man 
who has a duty to perform. 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair¬ 
man. will the gexitleman yield? . 

Mr. JENKINS. I yield to the gentle¬ 
man from New York. 

Mr. REED of New York. They have 
become so imbued with bureaucratic 
government and control they forget that 
the Congress is responsible in the final 
analysis for every bit of legislation. 

Mr. JENKINS. The gentleman is 
right. I think I have made my point. 

The proponents of this bill maintain 
that no injury has resulted to any person 
or industry by reason of these trade 
agreements. I am wondering if they 
would agree to terminate them if such a 
showing were to be made. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. JENKINS. I yield to the gentle¬ 
man from Arkansas. 

Mr. MILLS. I think the gentleman 
from Ohio must say in all fairness that 
witnesses who came before our commit¬ 
tee did not show specific Injury; only a 
fear of the future. 

Mr. JENKINS. Oh. yes. they did; 
plenty of them. I shall cite instances. 
In 1940 they did also. 

Mr. Hull in his testimony before the 
Ways and Means Committee in 1940 
when the bill was up for the third exten¬ 
sion of this program said: 

Before I finish, I should like to say this; 
If there were any suapicion in my mind that 
the trade-agreements program hurts rather 
than benefits our people. 1 would be the first 
to abandon it. I have searched diligently 
and painstakingly the mass of evidence on 
all phases of this vital question, and I am 
firmly convinced that it proves overwhelm¬ 
ingly the beneficial nature of the trade- 
agreements program and points unmistakably 
to the dangers Inherent in an abandonment 
or weakening of that program. 

My colleagues. I am afraid that was 
not a sincere statement. The record of 
the hearings in 1940 were replete with the 
testimony of many persons which in¬ 
dicated more than a mere suspicion. I 
propose to show you that there Is much 
more than a suspicion In the testimony 
adduced at the present hearing on this 
bill now under consideration. 

You probably heard the distinguished 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Robert¬ 
son] when he spoke on Monday and 
rather slightingly referred to those who 
were claiming to have been injured as be¬ 
ing Just a few small employers. Mr. 
Chairman, the proponents of this system 
mean to sacrifice many small businesses 
on the block of free trade. They tell the 
pottery and glass workers and the textile 
workers that if their Industries cannot 
compete with the cheap labor of Europe. 
Asia, and Africa that they had better 
get jobs in some other industries. They 
apparently do not know just how power¬ 
ful the little business industries of our 
nation are and how many men they 
employ. 

Government statistics show that there 
are 214.000 manufacturing companies 
employing labor in the United States, 
200,000 of these manufacturing compa¬ 
nies employ less than 100 men. 

. Mr. Chairman, the small businessman 
is the life of America. He it is that buys 
the Automobiles and telephones and re¬ 
frigerators; he it is that buys the fin¬ 
ished products made from the products 


of the big steel and iron mills of the na¬ 
tion; he it is that buys the products of 
the farm and factory. All the big in¬ 
dustries were once small and they are 
big today because of the protection given 
them through the tariff when they were 
small. 

Who are tlie business concerns that 
favor these agreements? They are the 
automobile manufacturers and the man¬ 
ufacturers of business machines and 
farm implements and others who are 
able to produce under mass production 
systems. I hope they will wake up be¬ 
fore they find the commodities designed 
after their own products coming in as 
imports as a result of cheap labor in 
other countries. 

Who are opposed to this legislation 
and who have been aggrieved by reason 
of it? Let me read you the story of only 
a few of them. They have more than a 
mere suspicion of what has already hap¬ 
pened to them and what is yet to come. 

AGRICULTURE 

Mr. Charles W. Holman, secretary. 
National Cooperative Milk Producers 
Federation, says: 

PROPOSED CHANCES IN THE TRADE AGREEMENTS 
ACT 

1. We are opposed to continuation of the 
act. but If it Is the intention of Congress to 
extend It. It should not be extended beyond 
June 12, 1946. Changing world conditions 
within another year will require reappraisal 
of the trade-agreement program. 

2. Application of the concessions written 
into trade agreements should be limited to 
the nation which Is signatory to an agree¬ 
ment. Concessions made by us should be 
commensurate only with concessions made 
to us by the other nation. Concessions 
should be made only to nations which are 
the principal producers of the commodities 
covered in any agreement. 

3. Trade agreements should be ratified by 
the Senate of the United States. 

4. The right of court review should bo 
re.^-.tored. 

5. The act should be amended to change 
the public-hearing procedure from a farcical 
pretension to an Important, integral part of 
the negotiations. The right of witnesses to 
discuss the subject matter of their briefs 
should be made statutory. Those actually 
negotiating trade agreements should be 
present and conduct the public hearings. 

e. A congressional rule to determine modi¬ 
fication of import duties and the making of 
commodity concessions should be inserted 
into the legislation. We suggest the rein- 
corporation of section 336 of the Tariff Act 
of 1930 as a sound method of testing the 
need of tariff changes or any given com¬ 
modity. 

7. The act should prohibit lowering of any 
duties when landed costa of an imported 
article, plus the duties, are less than the 
American wholesale selling price of the 
article. 

Mr. Fred Brenckman, Washington 
representative of the National Orange, 
says: 

We wholly disapprove of the proposal that 
the President be empowered to slash to the 
extent of 60 percent rates that were In ef¬ 
fect on January 1. 1945. As we see It, this 
is a perfectly preposterous proposal. In the 
case of rates that have already been reduced 
60 percent under the provisions of the act 
of 1934, this added power would enable the 
President, or the State Department, to 
bring about a 76 percent reduction of the 
rates contained in the Tariff Act of 1930. 
We sincerely trust that Congress wiU not 
agree to such a proposition. 
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Mr. Mollin, executive secretary, Na¬ 
tional Livestock Association, says: 

We bave been opposed to the reciprocal 
trade agreement * program from the begin¬ 
ning, because we do not believe that It pro¬ 
vides adequate safeguards for the protection 
of those Industries in this country which 
cannot compete on an even basis with 
foreign countries where costs of production 
are far below those existing in this country. 

We do not believe that Congress should 
delegate the authority to set the tariffs to 
any bureau or any other branch of the Gov¬ 
ernment. We think that there Is no way In 
which the individual industries, scattered 
throughout the country, with different con¬ 
ditions In so many different places, can be 
adequately protected except by the diligent 
efforts of the Congressmen from the dis¬ 
tricts which they represent. 

We arc opposed to further tariff cuts. We 
do not believe that there has been any 
demonstrated need for further cuts in the 
tariff. As a matter of fact, we do not feel 
that, BO far as our Industry is concerned, 
and so far as most Industries are concerned, 
that we have ever had a real true test of the 
reciprocal trade program. 

WATCHES 

Mr. Walter W. Cenerazzo, national 
president of the American Watch Work¬ 
ers Union, says: 

I now wish to present to you a petition 
which we call the ghost-town petition. 
Thousond.s of American citizens are petition¬ 
ing for protection of our Industry because It 
is essential to national defense and because 
It can create 60,000 new Jobs In America. 
House bill No. 2652 can make ghost towns 
out of any Industrial community in this 
country v;here labor costs represent more 
than half the factory costs. Included In this 
petition are the fathers, mothers, sisters, and 
daughters of those now serving in the armed 
forces overseas and other Interested Ameri¬ 
cans. 

The Chairman, What Is that? 

Mr. Censrazzo. A petition, containing 
35,000 names 

I wish to present separately and as an In¬ 
dication of the Intelligence and Interest 
which those in our armed forces have In what 
Is going on here, a sheet of this ghost-town 
petition signed by some of those serving on 
the U. S. S. Hermitage, appealing to this com¬ 
mittee to protect their job opportunities 
while they sacrifice their lives If necessary to 
preserve democracy. 

“We, the undersigned citizens of the United 
States, hereby protest the enactment of House 
bill No. 2662, now before the Ways and Mteans 
Committee, which would extend to June 12. 
1948, the authority of the President to enter 
into foreign trade agreements and to au¬ 
thorize him to reduce the Import duties In 
effect on January 1, 1945, by 60 percent. 

“As citizens vitally interested in the future 
of the American jeweled-watch Industry, we 
urge our elected Bepresentatlves in Congress 
to defeat this bill, or make provisions in this 
bill to give adequate protection to the Amer¬ 
ican Jeweled-watch Industry against further 
Inroads In the American market by unfair 
foreign competition. 

“We believe the American Jeweled-watch 
Industry Is essential to national defense and 
to the welfare of our country. We urge the 
elected representatives of the people to pro¬ 
tect the jobs of the American watch workers." 

This is what Mr. H. Wickliffe Rose, one 
of the greatest experts of rayon in the 
country, and one of the most capable 
men who testified before the Ways and 
Means Committee, had to say: 

X know that that threat Is actually oper¬ 
ating as a deterrent. X know of Instances 
where mills have been deterred. For in- 
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stance, the Crompton-Shenandoah Co. 
owned a site at Hendersonville, N. C. They 
went to see Mr. Clayton about the prospects 
of building a plant on that site under this 
policy after the war. Mr. Clayton told them 
that they could not count on protection on 
the type of goods that they make. That has 
the effect of making a company pause be¬ 
fore building In Hendersonville. N. C.. and 
of looking around the world to see where 
they can get a supply of the lowest-cost 
labor and still get good, skilled production, 
and manufacture the goods In that country. 
It might be Brazil. It might bo China, as 
both of them are inviting the United States 
to bring capital and machinery in. If it 
does go to one of those countries, not only 
Hendersonville loses the pay roll, but the 
production of that mill abroad can come 
in under this low tariff program that we 
are discussing here and replace other pay 
rolls In this coimtry. We lose one pay roll, 
and then the Imported goods compete with 
the goods from our other pay rolls. 

GLASS 

Mr. Harry H. Cook of the Flint Glass 
Workers’ Union of Toledo. Ohio, says: 

We ask this committee and the Congress 
to reject the legislation now before you, 
which. If enacted, will permit officials of the 
State Department to negotiate such reduc¬ 
tions in tariff rates as will, we believe, de¬ 
prive our v/orkers of their opportunities of 
employment, will nullify the benefits which 
the Congress has voted to American workers 
In the enactment of the Pair Labor Stand¬ 
ards Act. the restrictive immigration laws, 
and will Jeopardize the continuance of the 
merchant marine. 

Mr. C. W. Carlson, on behalf of Ameri¬ 
can Glassware Association and National 
Association of Manufacturers of Pressed 
and Blown Glassware, says: 

Mr. Jenkins. Well, then, I take It on your 
page 8, tliere Is plenty of conclusive proof as 
to what these reciprocal trade agreements 
have done to your business. 

Now. if application of the additional 25 
percent or additional 60 percent which 
amounts to a total of 26. if that should be 
exercised, what would become of your In¬ 
dustry? 

Mr. Carlson. We would definitely go out of 
business, and the real proof Is In the Govern¬ 
ment survey which shows that the Industry 
made about 6 percent in 1937; and In 1938, 
when th: Czech treaty came in, it lost 3.68 
percent; and in 1939, when the Czechs were 
cut out again, the Industry was able to go 
back and make a little money, about 1.74 
percent; and. of course, when the imports were 
cut off sllll further, they made more money. 

Mr. C. J. Uhrmann. vice president, 
plant manager, Imperial Glass Corp„ 
Bellaire, Ohio, says: 

Mr. Jenkins. Were you familiar with the 
conditions In the glass industry of the United 
States when the Czechoslovakian trade agree¬ 
ment was drawn? 

Mr. Uhrmann. Yes. 

Mr. Jenkins. And were you in position 
then to know what effect that had, if any, on 
your industry? 

Mr. Uhrmann. I was; yes. 

Mr. Jenkins. What effect did It have on 
your Industry? 

Mr. Uhrmann. We have almost completely 
lost a third of our normal production on 
actually hand-blown glassware. X would like 
to explain that we make a complete line of 
table glassware, which means that in addi¬ 
tion to hand-blown glassware, we also make 
hand-pressed glassware, and the combined 
product, or the combined production Is glass 
tableware. To make it fully clear, I would 
like to explain further, that in the tableware 
Une, for initanoe, a salad plate alone is not 


sufficient for a complete line. You have to 
have the blown items together with it, such 
as tumblers, goblets, jugs, decanters, and 
items which are naturally blown. 

The pressed items are plates, sugars and 
creams, and bowls and candlesticks and 
things of that sort. 

porrERY 

Mr. Joseph' M. Wells, representing 
United States Potters Association, says: 

With the administration’s demand for 
60,000.000 American peacetime Jobs, the re¬ 
quest for an additional 50 percent tariff 
reduction is simply fantastic. I want to go 
on record with the prophecy that history 
will prove the reciprocal-trading treaties, 
as set up, negotiated, and administered by 
the present State I5epartment were the 
greatest economic mistakes of our genera¬ 
tion. 

Mr. James M. Duffy, national presi¬ 
dent, National Brotherhood of Operative 
Potters, East Liverpool, Ohio, says: 

Mr. Chairman and members of the 
committee, on behalf of the National 
Brotherhood of Operative Potters, affiliated 
with the American Federation of lAbor, of 
which 1 have the honor of being its national 
president, I wish to state that we are op¬ 
posed to the further extension of the trade 
treaty program, and especially to the au¬ 
thority requested that present tariff rates 
may be reduced another 60 percent. 

MAIfGANESB 

Mr. J. Carson Adkerson, president, 
American Manganese Producers Associ¬ 
ation, says: 

One of the greatest set-backs to the do¬ 
mestic Industry was the cut in the duty. 
Tlie manganese ore tariff was cut 60 percent 
by the trade agreement with Brazil, a minor 
supplier. This was done in 1936 without 
notice or any consideration whatsoever to 
manganese producers and without regard to 
national defense. 

As a result, United States has paid a severe 
penalty. After the cut in the tariff a num¬ 
ber of manganese operations in this country 
were abandoned and the mines allowed to 
collapse. Our total known reserves of 
low-grade manganese ore in 25 States ex* 
ceeds 200,000,000 tons and further work dis¬ 
closes additional reserves. It simply takes 
time for development of underground ore 
bodies. 

Assistant Secretary of State W. L. Clayton, 
testifying before this committee, recently 
stated: 

“Of courae, the things that we lacked prin¬ 
cipally were the metals and minerals which, 
of course, we did not have. They wore not 
stored in the earth here, and we had to go 
elsewhere to get them. Principally, that Is 
the thing." 

Secretary of the Interior Harold Ickes, be¬ 
fore the Small Business Committee of the 
Senate, in 1943, stated: 

“We still have here. 16 months after Pearl 
Harbor, an anomalous situation. In which, 
on the one hand, there Is a serious need for 
raw materials to feed our war plants, and, 
on the other hand, there are large numbers 
of small entrepreneurs—owners and opera¬ 
tors of small mining and milling properties— 
begging for an opportunity to produce lor 
war. 

• * * ♦ • 

“We are, furthermore, under a moral obli¬ 
gation to sustain small enterprise If we wish 
to rebuild and retain the America that we 
have known, with its concepts of individual 
freedom and opportunity.*’ 

Mr. E. L. Torbert, vice president, Onon¬ 
daga Pottery Co.. Syracuse, N. Y., says: 

In*\he light of conditions heretofore stated, 
we oppose any further grant of powers to 
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reduce the now^xtetlng tarjW rmtw, and si^g- 
gest that the agreement he extended for a 
period not to exceed 1 year. We make this 
suggestion because we believe this time of 
abnormal condltlOBS ie not the time to alter 
fundamental policy. 

We further prop<Mte that any new treaties 
negotiated under this act be made subject 
to con g re s s io nal approval. 

Regardless of whether the act is continued, 
ve do speclfleally propose that the original 
rates of the Taidlf Act of 1930 be restored on 
china and earthenware as covered In para- 
gi^aphs 211, 213 of the Tariff Act of 1930. 
Perhaps this could best be accomplished by 
providing that there shall be no reduction in 
duty under the 1930 rates an imports com¬ 
peting directly with articles produced by 
handicraft industries in the United States. 

WOOL 

Mr. J. B. Wilson, on behalf of the Na¬ 
tional Wool Growers’ Association, sairs: 

Mr. JxMKiNs. Despite the fact we raise this 
In Ohio, some of the finest wool raised in tiie 
world, the wool raisers in Ohio are dissatisfied 
with the present tariff, are they not? 

MV. Wn.soN. Every wool grower in the 
country, so far as I know. is. Congressman 
Jenkins. 

Mr. J. M. Jones, secretary. National 
Wool Growers’ Association, says: 

Our people of the West urge that the Con¬ 
gress of the United States assume again its 
responsibilities by not passing this bill to 
e.^tond the authority of the President under 
section 3S0 of the Tariff Act of 1330. 

Mr. Arthur Besse, president of the Na¬ 
tional Association of Wool Manufactur¬ 
ers, says: 

Mr. Bisbb. The wool-textile industry is op- 
poeed to U. R. 3683 and opposed to the ex¬ 
tension of the reciprocal trade-agreements 
fttnendment in any form. 

Mr. Chairman, this legislation through 
which Congress has abdicated its con¬ 
stitutional powers should bs repealed. 
Eqieclally should Congress assert itself 
and prevent further encroachment on 
the rliidits of the people by giving to the 
Executive the uncontrolled power to fur¬ 
ther reduce the protection of many in¬ 
dustries by 50 percent. It must be re¬ 
membered that this legislation goes a 
long way further than the present legis¬ 
lation. No one who votes for this legis¬ 
lation can honestly go back to his con¬ 
stituents and say that he is opposed to 
the further surrender of constitutional 
powers by the Congress. This is a grand 
opportunity for Congress to regain one 
of the powers which it gave up under 
the spell of the magic words—this is an 
emergency and this will insure peace. 

BXr. DOVOmON of Noith Carolina. 
Mr. Ghairman, I yield 30 minutes to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania £Mr. 
EsauuMnl. 

Mr. BSSRHARTER. Mr. Chaiiman, 
in thendnortty report of the House Ways 
and Means Committee on H. A. 3200, a 
bill for the extension and strengthen^ 
of the reciprocal trade-agreements pro* 
gram, the authors pay lip service to every 
priaeiple embodied in the Trade Agree- 
meiitB Act of 1034, and implemented 
through the trade-agreements program: 
then they turn and by extraordinary 
and chameleon-like evasions and twists, 
they seek to (hseredit and to destroy, by 
crippling amendhients, the only instru¬ 
ment yet devised by the imited StatM 


Government to put into effect the princi¬ 
ples which they pretend to espouse. 

Not only is the report full of misrepre¬ 
sentations and faulty reasoning, but it is 
shot through with spiteful, trifling, but 
irritating mbsqulto-like jabs at the pro¬ 
gram Itself, at the manner in which it is 
carried on, and at American citisens who 
have exercised their rights as American 
citizens to support the program. 

In this document the authors declare 
themselves in favor of expanding our 
foreign trade as a means of increasing 
employment and raising living standards 
in this countiy. But they are violently 
opposed to any reduction of the exces¬ 
sive barriers which are preventing this 
expansion. They believe in reciprocity 
and in fair dealings among nations, but 
tlwy urge discrimination among our for¬ 
eign customei's. They recognize that the 
United States and the world are facing a 
terrific economic emergency, but they are 
opposed to doing anything to meet it. 
They quote the Apostle Paul in favor of 
providing for those of our own house 
first, but they are unwilling for those of 
our own house to have adequate and 
remunerative markets for the fruits of 
their labors. 

They cringe in fear lest some foreign 
country, all but prostrated by war, shall 
outstrip and outdo American enterprise 
and ingenuity and resources and ted^e 
away our foreign—even our domestic— 
markets; they tremble, along vrtth the 
protagonists of a few highly protected In¬ 
dustries who have not ceased to tremble 
since 1934, lest American markets some¬ 
time, somehow, be flooded with the prod¬ 
ucts of foreign slave labor. They look 
back yearningly to the lush 1920’8 when 
American taxpayers and investors were 
giving away, to foreign consumers, the 
prexiucts of American farms and facto¬ 
ries and when oiu* tariif policy was mak¬ 
ing it impossible for foreign consumers 
to pay for those products. They look 
back to the false and artificial prosperity 
that was building up in those days and 
that was paid for at so high a price in the 
early 1330’s, and would like to go back 
and take the country back with them. 

The minority report strikes the pitch 
and sets the tone of the arguments 
which are heard and will be heard here 
on the floor agidnst the passage of the 
bill. Only for that reasem is It worthy 
of close examination. 

One of the first misrepresentations en¬ 
countered is in that section of the report 
entitled “The Underlying Theory of the 
Bill.” It is the statement that tibe pro¬ 
ponents of the bill regard it as a '*badge 
of American generosity.*’ It Is not such 
a badge and none of its friends has ever 
so described it. These trkmdB, and Its 
enemies too, know very well that by Its 
very terms the law requires Ms adminis¬ 
trators to get as much thrcfogh trade 
agreements as they give, and that they 
have done so. Neither Americans nor 
idreign counU ies r^ard the program as 
a relief or a charity program, but ms a 
straight business proposition w be i wb y 
neither side gives anything except In oi^- 
der to get something. 

Americans and foreigners alike do re- 
ffanl tke program, however, as a ^rmbel 
and an Mstrumeat of American .wllJiUlg«> 


ness to face realities and the necessity 
for coopexatiem with other countries for 
the benefit of all—emphatically includ¬ 
ing the United States of America. 

The authors of t3at minority report in¬ 
dignantly disclaim their title to the label 
of “economic isolationists,** and insist 
that they fully realize the necessity of 
expanding foi*elgn trade. Yet they stand 
foursquare against the only practical 
means yet .worked out to achieve that 
purpose, and they have no alternative 
suggestion as to how it can be done. 
They want jobs In this oounti'y and the 
maintenance of domestic wage and price 
levels, but they are terribly afraid that 
if we take measures to enable the prod¬ 
ucts of American Industry and agi*icul- 
ture to find foreign markets **our shores 
will become the dumping grounds for the 
surplus products of the world.'’ 

iniey charge that the proponents of 
the trade-agreements legislation are de¬ 
manding subsidies from the Federal 
Treasury for export industries. This is 
a far cry from the truth and would de¬ 
lude no one familiar with the course of 
the trade agreements program during 
past years. The fact is that most of the 
export industries of the United States 
get on without subsidies and that it is 
the so-called domestic Industries which 
are nourished and fostered behind tariff 
walls that are realty the recipients of 
subsidies, subsidies extracted from Amer¬ 
ican consumers. 

Again, the opponents of the program 
worry about the regimentation of Amer¬ 
ican industry and agriculture which 
they allege would resuH from a lower¬ 
ing of excessive tariif barriers. They 
are entirely indifferent to the infinitely 
more severe regimentation and control 
which are inevitable if large and impor¬ 
tant segments of American industry and 
agriculture are deprived of their foreign 
markets and must have their produc¬ 
tion held down to the volume that the 
domestic market alone can absorb. 

Notwithstanding the desire they assert 
for the expansion of American foreign 
trade, the authors of this minority re¬ 
port are convinced that such expansion 
means economic warfare. They say in 
so many words that if we propose to ex¬ 
port $10,000,000,000 worth of Asneriean 
products in postwar years we might as 
well “drop all talk of economic peace.” 
They visualize the United States em¬ 
barked upon a ruthless drive to wrest 
away from Great Britain that country’s 
export markets and thereby so irritating 
the British that. In retaliation. Great 
Britain will “place an embargo upon the 
products of American workmen,” The 
minority Members would keep the prod¬ 
ucts of American woxkmen at home so 
that the British will hot be Impatlent'and 
make us keep those products at home, 
Ooffiidicated reMoning, to «ay the least. 

The fact that Britain herself might 
again, as in the past, be our best foreign 
customer, if she has an opportunity to 
pay with exports needed, and wanted, 
by other countries, including the Unitad 
States, conufietely escapes the attention 
of the authors of this report. TheyproN 
less to bdieve that, by giving coneessibha 
in retbm for concessions obtained, the 
UnMed States will be “the first to disargi 
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h^raelf on the economic front*' and will 
'**make her domestic market vulnerable 
to invasion by low-cost foreign goods 
produced by labor at a fraction of the 
American wage scale." 

Over and over again the "fear" note 
creeps into the report. Its authors quote 
from three spokesmen for three highly 
protected Industries who aver that they 
have been frightened out of making any 
«postwar plans merely by the introduction 
of legislation for renewal of the trade- 
agreements program. All three of these 
industries have been progressively pros¬ 
perous during the 11 years that the pro¬ 
gram has been in operation. 

The minority members of the com¬ 
mittee are devoted to principles. They 
regard it as "a travesty upon the prin¬ 
ciples of free, representative government 
that the American Congress surren¬ 
dered" its right to fix tariffs in 1934. 
But on the same page of the report they 
propose an amendment which would 
enable the Executive to go on exercising 
this function if the Congress did not. by 
majority vote "in 90 legislative days” 
repudiate the Executive’s action. They 
admit that since—they say—most of the 
power to adjust tariffs under the original 
act has been exhausted, it does not make 
so much difference about the principle 
of the thing now. There they disclose 
their real purpose, which is to hamstring 
the program and make it unworkable by 
any possible device, not to defend a con¬ 
stitutional principle which the Supreme 
Court has held again and again is not 
in jeopardy because of Executive agree¬ 
ments such as the reciprocal trade 
agreements. 

The insidious attack goes on and on. 
The authors of the report deplore the 
idea that the United States should face 
up to and do something about the most 
serious economic crisis the world has ever 
confronted. They are all for maintain¬ 
ing the status quo ante. After all the 
faults they have found with the program 
they come to the astonishing conclusion 
that, everything considered, it might 
not be a bad idea to continue it until 
something better turns up from some¬ 
where. But as for Improving it and 
adapting it to present-day conditions, 
"there is no need to act now. as in a 
panic." 

There is no need now. they say, in the 
face of the conditions confronting this 
country and the world, to strengthen the 
only workable implement of international 
cooperation available for attacking world 
economic problems. They are against 
having the United States—most powerful 
economically of all nations—take any 
measure on its own initiative. Let things 
ride, say the authors of this report, and 
maybe "the economic council of the new 
United Nations organization will be able 
to furnish a guide to all nations in the 
matter of removing restrictions on for¬ 
eign trade and otherwise arrive at a 
sound basis for a permanent postwar 
solution to the problem of foreign com¬ 
merce.*’ 

It is not to be easily believed that they 
honestly want to wait and take a blue¬ 
print and a program drawn up by the 
economic council of the United Nations. 
Their real hope is that if. as. and when 
the economic* council of the United Na¬ 


tions does propose such a plan, they will 
be able to block its adoption as they 
would like to block continuation of the 
reciprocal trade-agreements program. 

In the section entitled "The Minority 
Position" the authors afarm their faith 
in the principle of reciprocity, but are 
horrified at the thought of its being con¬ 
taminated by "world politics.” Turning 
their backs on the 11-year record of the 
administration of the trade-agreements 
program, they convince themselves, if no 
one else, that the economic welfare of 
American workers and farmers is to be 
traded off for unspecified diplomatic ad¬ 
vantages and secret political prizes. 
This is all of a piece with the reiterated 
and untruthful implication that the dip¬ 
lomats in the State Department are the 
only persons who have anything to say 
about the management of the program. 

They do not mention the partisan, log¬ 
rolling. political maneuvering which has 
made congressional tariff making in the 
past a sour economic joke with disas¬ 
trous consequences. They say nothing 
about the long record of congressional 
failure and refusal to ratify and put into 
effect reciprocal tariff agreements nego¬ 
tiated by the Executive under previous 
tariff acts. 

It would, of course, be difficult for Re¬ 
publicans with the strong sense of party 
loyalty displayed by the minority mem¬ 
bers of the Ways and Means Committee 
to repudiate the principle of reciprocity 
for which great Republicans are justly 
entitled to so much credit, and which is 
the basic principle of the trade agree¬ 
ments program. They—^like the propo¬ 
nents of the bill—quote President 
McKinley on the subject, but they care¬ 
fully lift from their context certain sen¬ 
tences from his last public address. 

I am going to read from the same pas¬ 
sage of that address some of the sen¬ 
tences which they omitted: 

A system which provides a mutual exchange 
of commodities is manifestly essential to the 
continued and healthful growth of our ex¬ 
port trade. Reciprocity is the natural out¬ 
growth of our wonderful industrial develop¬ 
ment under the domoitic policy now firmly 
established. What we produce beyond our 
domestic consumption must have a vent 
abroad. The excess must be relieved through 
a foreign outlet and we shall sell wherever 
we can and buy wherever the buying wlU en¬ 
large our sales and production, and thereby 
make a greater demand for home labor. 

• * * • • 

The expansion of our trade and commerce 
Is the pressing problem. Commercial wars 
are unprofitable. A policy of good wUl and 
friendly trade relations wlU prevent reprisals. 

The minority’s reasons for omitting 
these pertinent sentences are abundantly 
clear without being spelled out here. 

But we come immediately to a most 
astounding departure from party loyalty 
in the minority ranks. Hiey, in their 
own words, "reject absolutely the no¬ 
tion that reciprocity can exist at all in 
company with the unconditional most- 
favored-nation rule." The minority 
members of the committee are weU aware 
that the unconditional most-favored-na- 
tion principle owes as much of its origin 
to foreslghted RwiUicans as does the 
reciprocity princii^e which they extol. 
They faced a difficult dilemma in their 
search for something about the program 


to attack. 8o they threw overboard the 
principle of nondiscrimination and 
equality in commercial relations, which 
was enunciated more than 20 years ago 
by a Republican Vice Chairman of the 
United States Tariff Commission. Wil¬ 
liam S. Culbertson; approved by a Re¬ 
publican President, Warren G. Harding; 
and put into effect by a Republican Sec¬ 
retary of State. Charles Evans Hughes. 
This is the principle which the minority 
members of the committee now label a 
"notion” that they "absolutely reject.” 

Throughout the recent hearings and in 
the hearings in 1943 the minority mem¬ 
bers of the committee spoke at length 
and with fervor about imaginary injuries 
to which American Interests have been 
exposed through adherence to the most- 
favored-nation principle. Again and 
again they have been faced with the 
fact that innumerable discriminations 
against United States commerce have 
been removed or averted through the ap¬ 
plication of this principle or through 
reciprocal trade agreements. The facts 
made no impression on them and thLs 
particular red-herring trail lopes and 
doubles back and forth across the whole 
course of the hearings. 

Under the heading "How the program 
has operated” the minority members dis¬ 
miss very curtly the testimony of wit¬ 
nesses who appeared at the hearing in 
support of extension of the program. 
The record of the hearings shows that 
in their questioning and lecturing of such 
witnesses at times their behavior was 
considerably short of courteous. 

While, according to the minority re¬ 
port, "the great preponderance of the 
testimony was in opposition to the con¬ 
tinuance of the program,” there was ad¬ 
mittedly some exceptions who are de¬ 
scribed as "witnesses representing the 
large export industries and diversified 
industries connected directly or indi¬ 
rectly with export trade, free-trade 
academicians, and women’s clubs.” 

These exceptions, of course, were the 
representatives of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, the National 
Foreign Trade Council, the National 
Council of American Importers, an affili¬ 
ate of the American Federation of Labor, 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations, 
the American Farm Bureau Federation, 
the Farmers’ Union. 1,300 of the coun¬ 
try’s leading economists, the General 
Federation of Women’s* Clubs, the Na¬ 
tional League of Women Voters, the 
American Association of University 
Women, and many other trade associa¬ 
tions, labor organizations, and other 
groups as well as individuals. The ex¬ 
ceptions, in other words, were a complete 
cross section of American business, in¬ 
dustrial. labor, agricultural, and civil life. 
The views of the millions of American 
citizens who spoke through these repre¬ 
sentatives made no impression on the 
minority members of the committee. A 
deaf ear and a rough tongue were all they 
had for Americans whose opinions dif¬ 
fered from their own on a matter in 
which the welfare of every American 
worker and farmer is concerned. 

The minority, noting with apprehen¬ 
sion ^hat the law contains no yardstick 
with which to measure the validity of 
the claims of protected industries that 
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they have been injured by the reciprocal 
trade-agreements program, provide in 
their report such a yardstick, of a unique 
design, indeed. 

Their formula is that when for any 
given commodity the raUo of imports to 
total domestic consumption begins to 
rise, the increase is clearly indicative of 
injury to the domestic industry. The 
members t>f the minority would apply 
this formula without regard to whether 
the industry in question was flourishing, 
prospering, and expanding, or not; with¬ 
out regard to whether the domestic mar¬ 
ket Is expanding and able to absorb, at 
good prices, more than the domestic in¬ 
dustry could provide. They would apply 
the formula to commodities of which do¬ 
mestic production has never been ade¬ 
quate to meet domestic requirements— 
such commodities as wool, flaxseed, hides, 
beef, manganese, and many others. 
There could not be a leas acctirate index 
to the extent of competitive effect or a 
more complete disregard of the interests 
of American consumers. 

The report expresses the concern of 
the minority members about the future 
of the synthetic-rubber industry in the 
United States—a most proper concern 
for every American. But the report is 
devoted largely to baseless and unfound¬ 
ed assertions that proponents of the 
trade-agreements program dismiss the 
whole subject with the argument that 
synthetic rubber will never replace natu¬ 
ral rubber. This contradicts the exist¬ 
ence of expert and informed testimony, 
reported in the hearings, of one Assist¬ 
ant Secretary of State, and the consid¬ 
ered opinion of another, that if national 
defense considerations require the main¬ 
tenance of synthetic-rubber facilities 
after the war at public expense, it would 
be cheaper and more honest to subsidize 
thM facilities directly, so that taxpayers 
may know what they are paying for, 
rather than forcing consumers to pay 
exorbitant prices, by means of a tariff, 
for every pound of either synthetic or 
natural rubber they use. 

In the section devoted to synthetic 
rubber the report reaches a new high of 
inconsistency. In one paragraph it fore¬ 
bodes that the foreign rubber monopoly 
will undersell the synthetic product after 
the war, no matter how low the price of 
the synthetic. In the next paragraph it 
cites technicians who anticipate that 
after the war the price of synthetic rub¬ 
ber will be as low as 16 cents a pound. 
Either way, the rosy outUxdc for millions 
of tire-hungry Americans will be turned 
into a mirage if the minority has its way 
and there is imposed a drastic tariff 
which will run up the prices of all kinds 
of rubber. 

The heading **Trade-agreements mro- 
gram has failed to achieve its obJeetiyes'* 
is justtfled by the minority members of 
the committee by the fact that some re¬ 
covery from the depths of the 1932 de¬ 
pression had already been made in 1984 
and 1985 when the trade-agreements 
progrbrn was getting under way. Dur¬ 
ing the hearings the minority members 
were proldse in their charges about ex- 
travagent promises which they alleged 
had been made about what the program 
would accomplish in the way of ending 
the depression, preventing war, and gen¬ 


erally performing miracles. Such prom¬ 
ises, of course, never had been made and 
the minority, when invited to cite chap¬ 
ter and verse, could not do so. No one 
ever claimed that tibe trade agreements 
alone would, could, or did account for 
the whole recovery from the depression 
low when a multitude of factors, both 
here and abroad, were designed to and 
did contribute to the same end. Some 
very potent medicines other than the 
trade-agreements program were admin¬ 
istered to the desperately sick United 
States economy after—not before—1982. 
To say that the program of vigorous but 
cautious reduction and removal of ob¬ 
structions to our foreign trade and the 
expansion of our foreign markets did not 
contribute to our recovery is, on the face 
of it, ridiculous. 

What was true of recovery in foreign 
trade in the early 1980*s is, of course, 
equally true about the changes that took 
place in that trade as World War n drew 
nearer and nearer. Had the principles 
of the trade-agreements program been 
adopted earlier and had the mechanism 
been made more nearly adequate to Its 
task, as is now proposed, the whole eco¬ 
nomic history of the Interwar years 
might well have been different. If the 
views of the minority of the Ways and 
Means Committee, as expressed in this 
report, prevail after this war, that his¬ 
tory will repeat itself. 

The minority report, with all its exag¬ 
gerations. misrepresentations, evasions, 
and inconsistencies, arrives at last, how¬ 
ever, at some surprisingly sound conclu¬ 
sions, none of which is based upon the 
substance of the report. It stresses the 
necessity of a sound domestic economy. 
The trade-agreements program, by help¬ 
ing to provide adequate and remunera¬ 
tive markets, both foreign and domestic, 
for the products of efficient United States 
enterprise, can and will help to create 
that sound economy. The report de¬ 
plores the '^exportation of unemploy¬ 
ment*' as a factor in causing nations to 
raise their tariffs and to impose quotas 
and other trade barriers. The trade- 
agreements program, by helping to clear 
away those barriers, will help to stop the 
exportation of unemployment. Ade¬ 
quate foreign markets mean increased 
domestic economic activity. Lowering 
our own barriers against needed and de¬ 
sirable Imports helps to make those mar¬ 
kets possible. 

The minority report expresses con¬ 
cern about unforeseeable, chaotic, eco¬ 
nomic conditions in the postwar period. 
That concern should by all means in¬ 
spire support for a sound and workable 
system of assurances and safeguards 
such as the agreements now in effect and 
the principles of the trade-agreements 
program provide. Extension and en¬ 
largement of the program as contem¬ 
plated under H. R. 3240, far from in- 
V(^ving the United States in any pos¬ 
sible disadvantageous commltiiieiitt 
offers the only possible oppcuiAiiiity 
available to the United States to hoM the 
guaranties it now has and to bargain 
effectively for others as they may be¬ 
come necessary. 

The trade-agreements program, in 
short, offers the most feasible and mosst 


means of fulfilling the closing sentence 
of the minority report, which is: 

Let VLB ever remember that we muet keep 
America free, strong, and prosperous If we 
would be the hope and aalvation of the 
world. 

Mr. DOUQHTON of North CaroUna. 
Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the 
gentleman from North CaroUna CMr. 
FoloxrI. 

Mr. FQLOER. Mr. Chairman, this is 
a pecuUar time, an ominous Juncture in 
our life, to question the wisdom or the 
validity of the operation of our country 
under reciprocal-trade agreements. Not 
surrendering any of our domestic rights 
or benefits but bolding that these are 
also best protected by a continuation of 
the reciprocal trade-agreements policy 
and law, we have the further concern 
that we are to show to the world either 
that we are sincere in our protesta¬ 
tions of a desire for a world peace and 
a world security or that we are not sin¬ 
cere in them. This consideration im¬ 
pels me as a Member of the House to say 
a few words in regard to the situation in 
which we find ourselves today. 

I do not want my children or my 
grandchildren to be able to read in the 
years or the cycles of years that are to 
come that I have failed to take a part 
in undertaking to symbolize the declara¬ 
tion we made earlier that we proposed 
to devote all that we had, our fortunes, 
and with them our sacred honor, to the 
accomplishment of a Just and lasting 
peace in the world. I cannot for the life 
of me reconcile opposition to the con^ 
tinuatlon of this Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act and Its poUcy with sin¬ 
cerity in the’ protestations and promises 
that we as a Congress have made looking 
to the maintaining of a just and lasting 
peace. 

Mr. Chairman, the road that is paved 
with Isolationism or selfishness—and 
these terms are almost interchangeable— 
can lead to but one end. The person, or 
the party, or the nation which travels 
this road can reach but one destination. 
It is strange that some people have never 
learned the truth or the force in the 
statement that "No man liveth unto him¬ 
self. and no man dieth unto himself." 

For a long, long time the tariff, a 
designation familiar to everyone, was 
the football of politics. On this, as an 
issue, men staked their fortunes in the 
seeking of public office or preferment. 
Circumstances, which one need not now 
advert to, often brought the result thdt 
we had what we knew to be, and know 
to have been, high protective preferen¬ 
tial tariff rates; often advocate in the 
name of Infant industiy, but continued 
in so long that the effects became un¬ 
bearable to the great body of the Amer¬ 
ican people. These grew to a siae beyond 
common sense or good judgment. No 
one profited by this "protection" except 
thoee who were permitted to grow from 
a state of infani^ to giants of Industry, 
with complete control of the economies 
of our country. It may be true that 
there was a vast accumulation of wealth, 
but there was an unconscionable distri¬ 
bution, so that neither labor nor agil- 
outure participated but were redined to 
a state of impoverishment trom year to 
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year. I remember the plight of labor 
and agriculture in those days, and I re¬ 
member that it was accepted as a truth 
that our labor status and our agricultural 
condition reached such a stage as to re¬ 
sult in the destruction of both. 

One man appealed to the-country in 
these words: 

Destroy your cities and leave your farms, 
and your cities will spring up again as if by 
magic; destroy your farms and the grass will 
grow in the streets of every city in this 
country. 

I am not old. but 1 saw this prophecy 
literally fulfilled. Not until 1934 was 
there actual departure from the un¬ 
happy state in which and through 
which we had undertaken, for years, to 
struggle. We remember that in 1930 a 
tariff law of terrible proportions was 
enacted, through the assurance of some 
that this would aid in lifting us from a 
most terrible depression. It did not, of 
course, have that effect, but the oppo¬ 
site. In 1934 the reciprocal trade- 
agreements policy was adopted, and at 
this point I wish to quote to you from 
the words of a man who had labored long 
to correct this tariff evil and to deliver 
the people of our country from the awful 
effects of a continued policy of enriching 
a few at the expense of the many. I 
quote from the words of our former Sec¬ 
retary of State, Hon. Cordell Hull: 

In 1034 the United States decided to go the 
other way. and to use Its Influence to per¬ 
suade other countries to take the same new 
course. Under the Trade Agreements Act we 
have succeeded in reaching agreements with 
28 countries, to our advantage and theirs. 
But International relations bad already de¬ 
teriorated to such an extent, against the set¬ 
ting of trade wars and depressions, that Hitler 
had come Into power in Germany and the 
Japs were In Manchuria. We shall soon have 
another chance to make a peace. This time 
we propose to make one that will last. We 
know that it cannot last unless It embraces 
not only political and military affairs, but 
also arrangements to provide the essential 
prerequisites to economic prosperity, and to 
maintaining and improving standards of liv¬ 
ing In our own and all other countries. The 
trade agreements program Is one of these 
essentials. 

It is possibly remarkable that we find 
some of our friends in the Congress pro¬ 
fessing a willingness to extend the Recip¬ 
rocal Trade Agreements Act for a year, 
but at the same time—what can you do in 
a year?—^when we read the Rxcoed of 
yesterday we find that their laboring has 
been to go back to the days of the 
Hawley-Smoot or the Bmoot-Hawley 
tariff policy. Figures are given which 
were prepared by the old Tariff League, 
which has not had a new transfusion of 
blood since 1896. The proposal in the 
Doughton bill, which we have for con¬ 
sideration. cannot be dismissed with the 
idea that it is purely an altruistic effort. 

While it is designed to establish a 
working trade agreement among the 
countries of the world, the 28 with others 
to be included, and to contribute to the 
establishment of a just and lasting peace 
among nations, it is not without its defi¬ 
nite benefits to our own country. I 
quote from the testimony of Hon. Wil* 
liam L. Clayton, recently made Assistant 
Secretary of State, but for many years 


thoroughly familiar with tariffs and the 
results of tariff laws. He says: 

I wish to convey to the committee my 
complete satisfaction with the existing ma¬ 
chinery of administration, which we have 
taken over intact from Secretary Hull. I 
shall be happy to work with it, for I believe 
that it Is designed to provide every necessary 
safeguard to avoid injustice and to assure 
that the final decisions in each case are in 
accord with the weight of the evidence. We 
are very fortunate to have at hand, at a time 
when we are uniquely endowed with aU the 
power and influence necessary to lead the 
world toward economic reconstruction, an 
instrument which has been tested and im¬ 
proved over the years and in which the Amer¬ 
ican people have great confidence. It has 
been used with caution and with wisdom, 
and it will continue to be used that way. 

Mr. PATRICK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. POLGER. I yield. 

Mr. PATRICK. Does the gentleman 
remember the time when, under the pro¬ 
tection they have been discussing here 
today, money became so short among the 
poor folks of this country that President 
Hoover issued an order to bring all the 
gold and silver out of hiding, and called 
it in from the tobacco pouches and socks, 
and that the banks promptly locked it up 
behind closed doors? 

Mr. POLGER. I remember most of the 
things that happened, but I would like to 
forget some of them. 

The Committee of Reciprocity Infor¬ 
mation is composed of responsible offi¬ 
cers of the Tariff Commission and the 
Departments of State. Commerce, Agri¬ 
culture, and the Treasury. Through 
these, private Interests may present their 
views, and to them give information. 
Most of the members of this committee 
serve as members of the Trade Agree¬ 
ments Committee, which coordinates the 
work of all the Interested Government 
agencies in the administration of the 
trade-agreempnts program. Due notice 
is given of any and every intention to 
negotiate a trade agreement. As an in¬ 
stance of the care provided for the op¬ 
eration of these committees, reference is 
made to the escape clause or provision of 
article XI of the trade agreement with 
Mexico, to which both Mr. Ryder and 
Mr. Charles P. Taft have directed the 
committee’s attention; reminding that 
these provisions have evolved from long 
experience in the operation of the trade- 
agreements program. They state that in 
the committee’s view they represent a 
perfected Instrument through which 
trade barrier reduction can be achieved, 
with full scope for flexibility where flex¬ 
ibility is needed, and that the provision 
gives assurance that if. as a result of im- 
foreseen developments and of the con¬ 
cession granted on a product, the prod¬ 
uct is being imported in such increased 
quantities and under such conditions as 
to cause or threaten serious injury to 
domestic producers of like or similar 
products, then this Government or the 
other government concerned, as the case 
may be. shall be free to withdraw the 
concession, or to modify it so as to pre¬ 
vent such Injury. 

I wish to quote one sentence from the 
language so pertinently. 1 thh:^ used by 
Secretary Stettinius in his statement 
regarding this legislation. He says; 


A resolute attack on restrictive trade bar¬ 
riers throughout the world—an attack such 
as would be made possible by enactment of 
the legislation proposed herein, would give 
the rest of the world a symbol, and a tangible 
proof that we mean what we say about Join¬ 
ing with other nations in working toward 
a more prosperous and a more secure world, 
and that we are determined not to repeat 
the mistakes that were made after the last 
war. 

Let me quote also from the language 
of Mr. Nelson A. Rockefeller, Assistant 
Secretary of State, in charge of Amer¬ 
ican Republics affairs: 

The hemisphere unity which has been 
achieved in this war is a priceless asset, not 
only to us but to each one of the other re¬ 
publics. This unity is not the product of 
mere words. It is made up of countless in¬ 
stances of doing things together, of working 
out problems to our mutual best interest 
through Joint efforts and common agree¬ 
ment. That is the essence of International 
cooperation in action. The record shows not 
only that it works, but perhaps even more 
importantly, the record here in the hemi¬ 
sphere shows that in reality It is the only 
policy that does work. You simply cannot 
get unity by either force or purchase—you 
work it out together, or you Just do not get 
it. 

This is but to recognize the value of 
cooperation, and to assure the willing¬ 
ness of this Government that the stand¬ 
ard of living in other lands may be 
raised, which, withal, will contribute to 
our own well-being. People without 
means do not purchase things. The pov¬ 
erty of the peoples of other nations will 
certainly reflect itself in an unhappy 
effect upon our own economy and well¬ 
being. 

We have in our Government, or as our 
Government, 48 separate States. There 
can be no trade barriers as between these 
States, for that is prohibited by the Con¬ 
stitution. It is no doubt the result of 
the knowledge of the framers of our Con¬ 
stitution that we, as States, must trade 
and commune with each other, and one 
helpful to all. 

There is no danger in the provision in 
this bill that in the adjustment of tariffs 
an additional leeway, through the pro¬ 
vision that where found advisable and 
necessary an additional margin of in¬ 
crease or reduction in tariff rates may 
be employed. Some may not have been 
decreased or increased at all; the pro¬ 
vision is provided to the end that the 
Tariff Commission, the Committee for 
Reciprocity Information, with all the 
machinery provided for safeguarding, 
may have room to make needed amend¬ 
ments as circumstances and time may 
seem to require. 

Cooperation among peoples, nations, 
and individuals is one of the great meth¬ 
ods by which the common good can be 
arrived at. I make reference to the for¬ 
mation of the Apple Blossom Club in the 
State of Michigan. In Michigan there 
is an area of barren, cut-over pine land, 
occupied by farmers, many of them for¬ 
eign-born, who eke out a meager living 
on marginal land. Yet this impoverished 
country has 75 of the best consolidated 
rural schools in the United States. It 
was not always so. 

Less than 20 years ago the rural schools 
herejvere as marginal as the land, "piey 
are ifourlshlng today, however, thanks to 
the cooperation of the peoples of that 
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community—'Urged to the course by the 
cooperation of Dock Smith and his stu¬ 
dents at Central Michigan College. He, 
with his students, went to that commu¬ 
nity and Interested the people there in 
cooperating in the establishment of bet¬ 
ter schools, better churches, and a better 
life. Cooperation was obtained and the 
result Indicated followed. The Apple 
Blossom Club did not content itself with 
this accomplishment, but continued 
throughout other territories, enjoying, 
through cooperation, the success of their 
coordinate efforts. Today there is an 
Apple Blossom Club on Luzon Island— 
that part of the territory from which the 
Japs have been expelled. In writing 
about this. Mr. Nelson A. Crawford makes 
this observation: 

Tolerance and cooperation have been born. 
Previously there were Jealoualea among the 
people, but they have learned to work to¬ 
gether. The work .of this club has reached 
and benefited all phases of community life. 
Recently educators from Ouaternala. Nicara¬ 
gua. and Honduras visited Michigan Central 
CoUego and invited the Apple Blossom Club 
to come to Central America after the war. 
They said, **We desire you shall inspect our 
education, and we promise you thereafter 
there will be Apple Blossom Clubs blooming 
In every school.” 

The fearful and the doubting will never 
accomplish anything. We will make a 
great contribution to the peace of the 
world by the enactment of this bill as it 
is written, and without danger but with 
benefit to ourselves. In this connection 
I feel impelled to quote again from the 
language of Mr. Clayton: 

1 wish to convey to the committee my com¬ 
plete satisfaction with the existing machin¬ 
ery of the administration, which we have 
taken over intact from Secretary Hull. 
• • • We are very fortunate to have at 

hand, at a time when we are uniquely en¬ 
dowed with all the power and influence neces¬ 
sary to lead the world toward economic re¬ 
construction. an Instrument which has been 
tested and improved over the years, and in 
which the American people have great confi¬ 
dence. It has been used with caution and 
with wisdom, and it will continue to be used 
that way. 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
Mr. Chairman, I move that the Commit¬ 
tee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair. 
Mr. Srippabd, Chairman of the Commit¬ 
tee of the Whole Hbuse on the State of 
the Union, reported Uiat that Commit¬ 
tee having had under consideration the 
bill (H. R. 3204) to extend the authority 
of the President under sectloa 350 of 
the Tariff Act of 1030, as amended, and 
for other purposes, had come to no reso¬ 
lution thereon. 

BHTBNBXON OF fUOfABXS 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, 1 ask 
unanimous consent to sxbmd my re¬ 
marks in the Appendix of the RicoiB on 
two subjects and to include therein cer¬ 
tain it^^ _ 

The 6PSAKBR. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 

Texas? 

There was no objection, 

Mr, HATS (at the request of Mr. 
Mills) was given permission to extend 


his remarks in the Rgooao and include 
a speech ma de by Bdr. Chester Bowles. 

Mr. STARKSY asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Rscoeo. 

Ur. HAVENNER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Rxcoro and include a letter received 
from the San Francisco Chamber of 
Commer ce. 

Mr. REED of New York and Mr. 
SI&fPSON of Pennsylvania (at the re¬ 
quest of Mr. Carlsom) were given per¬ 
mission to extend their remarks in the 
RXCOIU). 

Mr. 01CON8KI asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE 

By unanimous consent, leave of ab¬ 
sence was granted to Mr. Stiolir, un¬ 
til June 4, 1945, on account of official 
business. 

BIr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the House may stand in recess until 
7:30 t his e vening. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, may I ask the gentle¬ 
man Just what the purpose Is of having 
the House recess until this evening when 
we have only had 7. 8, or 10 Members 
present most of the afternoon in connec¬ 
tion with this debate? What Is the pur¬ 
pose of recessing until 7:30 tonight? 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
As far as the gentleman from North 
Carolina is concerned it is to keep an 
agreement he had with the minority 
leader and the ranking minority member 
of the Ways and Means Committee In 
charge of the bill on the gentleman*s side 
in order that Members on that side pri¬ 
marily may have an opportunity to 
make speeches. 1 am deferring to their 
request and I am keeping faith with 
them. _ 

Mr, KEEFE. Mr. Speaker, I do not 
know as I have any objection to Members 
making speeches. I have been sitting 
here all afternoon and have not had a 
chance to say anything. I do not know 
as I care to make a speech to a lot of 
empty seats any way. It seems to me 
that it is an idle gesture to ask Members 
to come back here at 7:30 in the evening 
when we have not had more than 8 or 10 
Members on the fioor all afternoon to 
hear the speeches delivered by members 
of the committee. In my opinion it is 
unfair to call the Members of the House 
back here at 7:30 this evening when 
there is not any expectation there will 
be more than a handful here to listen to 
speeches. Mr. Speaker, I therefore ob¬ 
ject. 

ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RBSOLtmON 
SIOMSD 

Mr. ROGERS Of New York, tnm the 
Committee on Enrolled Bills, r^iorted 
that that committee had examined and 
toimd ^ly enroUed bills and a Jotet res¬ 
olution of the House of the Mlewlng 
tftleis, which were thereupon stinecl by 
the Speaker: 

R.R.iie. An act for the ralkl of A Stl * 
Brown and Allot Brown; 


B. B. 833. An act authorizing tho Btata of 
Mlnnoaota Department of Highwayi to oon- 
Btruot, maintain, and operate a freelilghway 
bridge acroee the Mieeieeippl River at or near 
Hastinge, Minn.; 

H. R. 780. An act for the reUef of the legal 
guardian of Vonnle Jonee. a minor; 

H. R. 856.. An act for the relief of Francee* 
Biewer; 

H.R.87e. An act for the relief of Bd Wll- 
llame; 

H.R.904. An act for the relief ctf Fred A. 
Lower; 

H.R.980. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Gladys Stout; 

H. R. 1016. An act for the relief of Capt. 
klillard L. TreadweU; 

H. R. 1064. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Mary Karaite; 

H. R. 1069. An act for the relief of Sidney 
B. Walton; 

H.R. 1184. An act to authorize Slater 
Branch Bridge and Road Club to construct, 
maintain, and operate a free suspension 
bridge across the Tug Fork of the Big Sandy 
River at or near Williamson, W. Va.; 

H. R. 1941. An act for the relief of Margaret 
M. Meersman; 

H. R. 1347. An act for the relief of Lee 
Graham; 

H.R. 1658. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Alma Mallette and Ansel Adkins; 

H. R. 1661. An act for the relief of the legal 
guardian of Louis Olnlgllo; 

H. R. 1698. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Bessie I. Clay; 

H. R. 1603. An act for the relief of Robert 
I^ee Slade; 

H. R. 1662. An act granting the consent of 
Congress to the State of Louisiana to con¬ 
struct. maintain, and operate a free highway 
bridge across the Mississippi River at or near 
New Orleans, La.; 

R. R. 1669. An act authorizing the Depart¬ 
ment of Highways of the State of Minnesota 
to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge 
across the Pigeon River; 

H. R. 1846. An act for the relief of Domenico 
Strangio; 

H. R. 1847. An act for the relief of Francis 
X. Servaltes; 

H. R. 1877. An act for the relief of MaJ. Wil¬ 
liam Peyton Tidwell; 

H. R. 1910. An act for the relief of Frank 
Lore and BUzabeth Vldotto; 

H. R. 1963. An act for the relief of Joseph 
Brunette; 

H. R. 8006. An act for the relief of Boyd B. 
Black; 

H. R. 3066. An act to provide for the settle¬ 
ment of claims of military personnel and 
civilian employees of the War Department or 
of the Army for damage to or lose, destruc¬ 
tion. capture, or abandonment of personal 
property occulting incident to their service; 

H.R.3139. An act for the relief of Edward 
Lawrence Kunze; 

H.R.3861. An act for the relief of Alex¬ 
ander Sawyer; 

H. R. 2701. An act for the reUef of Margaret 
J. Pow; 

H. R. 2007. An act making approiwiatlons 
for the Navy Department and the naval eerv- 
loe for the fiecal year ending June 30. 1946, 
and for other purpoeeei and 

H.J.Ree. 177. Joint reeolutlon repealing a 
portion of the appropriation and contract 
authorization available to the Maritime Com- 
mieelon. 

The SPEAKER announced his signa¬ 
ture to enrolled bins (d the Senate of 
following titles: 

8.73. An act for the relief of Antonio Rula; 

8.98. An act for the rrtief of BSary O. 

MaqHTaf: 

0.184. An act few the relief of Lfrt. Glenn 
T. Boyleton; . 

0.488. An act for the relief of W, 0. Worn- 
boff and Josephine Womhoff; 

0; M9. An act for the relief of Oharlee A. 
04 ^ 1 ^; 
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S. 067. An let Iw the relief of Mrs. Freda 
Gnllikfion; 

8.646. An act to suspend until 6 months 
after the termination of the present wars 
section 2 of the act of March 3, 1883 (22 
Stat. 481), as amended; and 

8.647. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Navy to convey to the State of Rhode 
Island, for highway purposes only, a strip of 
land within the naval advance base depot at 
North Kingstown, R. I. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do 
now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 5 o'clock and 33 minutes p. m.), pur¬ 
suant to Its previous order, the House 
adjourned until 11 o’clock a. m. tomor¬ 
row, Friday, May 25, 1945. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 

Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce 

There will be a meeting of the Com¬ 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com¬ 
merce at 10 o’clock a. m., Friday, May 25, 
1946, to resume public hearings on H. R. 
3170, a bill to provide Federal aid for the 
development of public airports and to 
amend existing law relating to air-navi¬ 
gation facilities. 

Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads 

There will be a meeting of the full 
Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads on Friday, May 25, 1945, at 10 
a. m., at which time further hearings 
will be had on H. R. 3235 and H. R. 
3238, bills readjusting the rates of post¬ 
age on books and catalogs. 

Committee on the Judiciary 

Subcommittee No. Ill of the Commit¬ 
tee on the Judiciary will begin hearings 
at 10 a. m., Friday. May 25. 1945, on 
H. R. 2357, to amend an act entitled 
*'An act to supplement existing laws 
against unlawiul restraints and monop¬ 
olies, and for other purposes,” approved 
October 15, 1914 (38 Stat. 730), as 
amended (secs. 7 and 11). The hear¬ 
ings will be held in the Judiciary Com¬ 
mittee room, 346 House Office Building. 

Committee on Patents 

There will be a meeting of the Com¬ 
mittee on Patents on Tuesday, May 29, 
1845, at 10 o’clock a. m., to consider H. R. 

2631. 

There will be a meeting of the Com¬ 
mittee on Patents on ITiursday, May 31, 
1945, at 10 o’clock a. m., to consider H. R. 

2632. 

There will be a meeting of the Com¬ 
mittee on Patents on Friday, June 1, 
1945, at 10 o’clock a. m., to consider H. R. 
2630, 

Committee on the Judiciary 

There will be a public hearing before 
Subcommittee No. 4 of the Committee 
on the Judiciary, beginning at 10 a. m., 
on Monday, June 11, 1045, on the bill 
H. R. 2788, to amend title 28 of the Judi¬ 
cial Code in regard to the limitation of 
certain actions, and for other purposes. 
The hearing will be held in room 346, 
Old House Office Building. 


COMMXTTKZ OK IMMIORATTOM AKD 
Naturalization 

The Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization will hold an executive 
hearing at 10:30 o’clock a. m., on Thurs¬ 
day, June 14. 1945, on H. R. 173. H. R. 
1584, and H. R. 2256. 


EXECU’riVE COMMUNICATIONS. ETC. 

Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

499. A letter from the Chairman of the 
Board of the Reconstruction Finance Cor¬ 
poration. transmitting a report of the Recon¬ 
struction Finance Corporation for the month 
of February 1945; to the Committee on Bank¬ 
ing and Currency. 

600. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
the Navy, transmitting a draft of a proposed 
bill to provide for pay and allov/ances and 
transportation and subsistence of personnel 
discharged or released from the Navy. Marine 
Corps, and Coast Guard because of under age 
at the time of enlistment, and lor other pur¬ 
poses: to the Committee on Naial AHuirs. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBUC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. JARMAN: Committee on Printing. 
House Resolution 2S2. Resolution authoriz¬ 
ing the printing of additional copies of part 1 
of the hearings held before the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce of the 
House of Representatives, current session, on 
the bill (H. R. 1362) to amend the Railroad 
Retirement Acte, the Railroad Unemploy¬ 
ment Insurance Act, and subchapter B of 
chapter 9 of the Internal Revenue Code, and 
for other purposes; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 608). Referred to the House Cal¬ 
endar. 

Mr. JARMAN: Committee on Printing. 
House Concurrent Resolution 40. Concur¬ 
rent resolution authorizing the printing of 
additional copie.s of part 2 of the heariugB 
held before the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce of the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives, current session, on the bill (H. R. 
1362) to amend the Railroad Retirement Acts, 
the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act, 
and subchapter B of chapter 0 of the Inter¬ 
nal Revenue Code, and for other purposes; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 609). Re¬ 
ferred to the House C^enduv. 

Mr, JARM(\N: Committee on Printing. 
Senate Concurrent Resolution 14. Concur¬ 
rent resolution authorizing that the letter of 
the Secretary of the Interior, dated February 
2, 1946, transmitting a report on a survey of 
the fishery resources of the United States and 
its possessions be printed as a Senate docu¬ 
ment. and providing for the printing of ad¬ 
ditional copies thereof; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 610). Referred to the House Cal¬ 
endar. 

Mr. KEFAUVER: Committee on the Judi¬ 
ciary. House Joint Resolution 180. Joint 
resolution giving official recognition to the 
pledge of allegiance to the flag of the United 
States, with amendment (Rept. No. 611). 
Referred to the House Calendar. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 
Under clause 3 of rule XXU, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. DXNQSLL: 

H. R. 3293. A bill to provide for the nation¬ 
al security, health, and public welfare; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 


By Mr. RODDERS of Pennsylvania: 

R. R. 3204. A bill to permit amendment of 
the existing compact or agreement between 
the State of Ohio and the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania, relating to Pymatuning Lake; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROE of Maryland: 

H. R, 3206. A bill to authorize a prelim¬ 
inary examination and survey with a view 
to the construction of a breakwater in the* 
harbor at Betterton, Md.; to the Committee 
on Rivers and Harbors. 

H. R. 3296. A bill to sutiiorlze a prelim¬ 
inary examination and survey v/ith a view to 
the construction of a boat basin in John¬ 
sons Creek, in Somerset County, Md.: to the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. FOGARTY; 

H.R. S297. A bill to provide for advance¬ 
ment in rank for certain World War I veter¬ 
ans: to the Committee on Military AlTalrs. 

B r Mr. LANE: 

H.R.3298. A bill amending Stabilization 
Act of 1942, stabilizing the price of sea foodf ; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. REES of Kansas: 

H. R. 3299. A bill to establish a Division of 
Printing Control In the office of the Bureau 
of the Budget, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Printing. 

By Mr. SIKES: 

H.R.3300. A bill for preliminary examina¬ 
tion and survey of waterway from St. Mary 
De Galvez Bay to Sound Bay, Fla.; to the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Bv Mr. GEARHART: 

II. J. Res. 203. Joint resolution to provide 
for reciprocal trade agreements to expand 
the foreign commerce of the United States; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MARC ANTONIO: 

H. J. Res. 204. Joint resolution requesting 
the President to use his good offices to the 
end that the United Nations invite Italy to 
be a signatory to the United Nations agree¬ 
ment: to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

H. J. Res. 206. Joint resolution reLjUestirig 
the President to use his good offices to the 
end that the United Nations recognize Italy 
as a full and equal ally; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. GWYNNE of Iowa; 

H. Con. Res. 69. Concurrent resolution fix¬ 
ing the time for the return to standard time; 
to the Committee on Interstate and For¬ 
eign Commerce. 

By Mr. ANDERSON of New Mexico: 

H. Res. 269. Resolution providing for the 
printing of additional copies of House Re¬ 
port No. 604, of the Seventy-ninth Congress; 
to the Committee on Printing. 


MEMORIALS 

Under clause 3 of rule XXII, a memo¬ 
rial was presented and referred as fol¬ 
lows: 

By the SPEAKER; Memorial of the Legis¬ 
lature of the State of Florida, memorializing 
the President and the Congress of the United 
States to call a constitutional convention tn 
propose an amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States relating to the making 
of treaties; to the Committee on the Ju¬ 
diciary. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, privalo 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. CLEMENTS: 

H.R.3301. A bUl for the relief of the legal 
guardian of James Herbert Keith, a mhwr, 


to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. LYLE: 

H. R, 3302. A bill for the relief of Chrlstlnn 
H. Kreusler; to the Committee on Claims. 

V By Mr. McGBHBE.- ^ ^ 

H.R.3303. A bill for the relief of A. M» 
Strauss; to the Committee on Clalmfi 
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R.R.S304. A MU fa the T«U«t of U. (Jg) 
William Augiistus White. United States 
Naval Reserve; to the Oommittee on Claims. 
By Hr. WEAVER: 

H. R. 3306. A hill for the relief of Edgar B. 
Orier; to the Committee on Claims 


FETTnONS, ETC. 

Under elause 1 of rule xxn. petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 

*780. By lyir. BRXTMBAUQH: Petition of 77 
Townsend Clubs of the Twenty-second Con¬ 
gressional District of Pennsylvania in con¬ 
vention at Tyrone, Pa.. April 28, 1945, urging 
Immediate and favorable consideration of 
Bouse bill 2229 or 2230; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

740. By Mr. CLASON: Petition of the Gen¬ 
eral Court of Massachusetts, commending 
Congress for its affirmance of the principles 
of freedom of speech and press and recom¬ 
mending to the Peace Conference the adop¬ 
tion of an International con^>aet in accord¬ 
ance with the mandate of Congress; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

741. By Mr. COCHRAN: Petition of August 
Meier and 31 other cltiaens of St. Louis. Bdo., 
protesting against the pas sa ge of any pro¬ 
hibition legislation by the Congress; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

742. Also, petition of George Bomberger 
and 30 other citizens of St. Louis, Mo., pro¬ 
testing against the passage of any prohibition 
legislation by the Congress; to the Commit¬ 
tee on the Judiciary. 

743. Also, petition of L. D. Lathy and 30 
other citizens of St. LouU, Mo., protesting 
against the passage of any prohibition legis¬ 
lation by the Congress; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

744. Also, petition of J. Wilhelm and 20 
other citizens of St. Louis, Mo., protesting 
against the passage of any prohibition legis¬ 
lation by the Congress; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

745. Also, petition of N. Hummel and 26 
other citizens of St. Louis. Mo., protesting 
against the passage of any prohibition legis¬ 
lation by the Congress; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

748. By Mr. JOHNSON of Illinois: Petition 
of J. D. Gunter, commander, and J. G. John¬ 
son, adjutant, Monmouth Camp No. 78, 
United Spanish War Veterans, Monmouth, 
III., for the increase of pensions of veterans 
and widows of veterans who are entitled to 
an increase and who are not included in 
Public tAvr No. 242; to the Committee cn 
Pensions. 

747. Also, petition of Nellie A. Peterson and 
56 others of Moline, Dl„ to prevent the nlco- 
hoUo-beverage industry from directing high- 
pressure campaigns to increase its profits at 
the expense of the home and of youth, by 
prohibiting it the use of the air, periodicals, 
newspapers, motkm pietures, or any other 
form ai advertising; to the Committee on the 
JufUclary. 

746. By Mr. LANE; Petltlmi adopted by 
the House of Rep ws e ptat i v e s and the Senate 
of the Commonwealth of jia s e i ebt ieetts. on 
May 9 and 15. respeetlvely, urglat tlie Con¬ 
gress of the United States to adc^it a Federal- 
State plan of establiBhing and developing a 
national system of airports; ta tll» Ocnmlt- 
tee on Interstate a nd F oreign Comidaioe. 

749. By the SPEAKER: Petition of Wash¬ 
ington industrial Union Council, Wsrit^- 
ton, D. C., petitioning oonslderatloB of tisir 
resolution with .reference to urging the 
passage of the Bretton Woods agreement 
without amendment; to the committee on 
Banking and Ooneney. 

750. Also, petition of the Toilet Goods Asso- 
dattoii, Inc., of New Tork» petiUoning eon- 
sideratioii of tbetr resotutloii with referenee 
to vesting sole jurisdictlen Of both the label¬ 


ing and advertising of foods, drugs, and cos¬ 
metics in the Food and Drug Administra¬ 
tion; to the Committee on Intevetate and 
Foreign Commerce. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, May 25,1945 

The House met at 11 o’clock a. m. 

Rev. Bernard Braskamp, D. D., pastor 
of the Ounton Temple Memorial Pres¬ 
byterian Church, Washington, D. C., 
offered the following prayer: 

Almighty Ood, whose resources tran¬ 
scend our greatest needs, may our lives 
during this day be brought under the 
sovereignty of Thy divine will and be 
touched to those finer issues of truth, 
beauty, and love. 

We pray that Thou wilt enlarge our 
souls with a more vivid sense of our 
kinship with Thee and with all man¬ 
kind. Create within us a desire to achieve 
a fuller measure of that deeper unity of 
spirit which will inspire us to walk with 
the members of the human family in 
the ways of brotherhood and mutual 
responsibility. 

Grant that we may be empowered by 
Thy holy spirit to bring to fulfillment 
and fruition our noblest aspirations for 
a world order in which justice and right¬ 
eousness. peace and good will shall be 
blessed realities. 

Through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yes¬ 
terday was read and approved. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Gatling, its enrolling clerk, announced 
that the Senate had ordered that the 
Secretary of the Senate be directed to re¬ 
quest the House of Representatives to 
return to the Senate the bill (H. R. 1260) 
entitled “An act for the relief of Dr. 
Walter L. Jackson and City-County 
Hospital.” 

The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the reports of the com¬ 
mittees of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend¬ 
ments of the Senate to bills of the House 
of the following titles: 

H. R. 209. An act fesr the rtiief of David B. 
Smith; and 

H. R. 1667. An act for the relief of Kather¬ 
ine Smith. 

HOUR OF MEETING TOMORROW 

Mr. MCCORMACK. Mr. E^ieaker. I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
House adjourns today It adjourn to meet 
at 11 o’clock tomorrow. 

The SPEAKER Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas¬ 
sachusetts? 

There was no ohjectloil. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. MILLS asked and was given per- 
isisiifnn to revise and extend the rema^ 
he expected to make in the Oommftlee of 
the Whole today and indude eertafti 
tables, excerpts, and other extraneous 
matter* 


Mr. RdB eff Maryland aideed and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Record and tnchide newspaper 
items. _ 

Mr. PATTERSON asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record in connection with the benefits 
of the Bretton Woods agreements, and 
further to extend his remarks and in¬ 
clude memorials from the State of CaX- 
fomia in regard to certain legislation. 

Mr. LANE asked and was given per¬ 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include an editorial. 

Mrs. WOODHOUSE asked and was 
given permission to extend her remarks 
in the Record and Include a statement 
on the Bretton Woods agreements from 
the Americans United for World Organ¬ 
ization, Inc. 

Mr. AUCHINCLOSS, Mr. KEARNEY, 
and Mr. PH1LLIP& asked and were given 
permission to extend their remarks in 
the Record. 

Mr. BISHOP asked and was given per¬ 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include an editorial from 
the Carbondale (Ill.) Free Press on the 
question of Government-sponsored med¬ 
ical care. 

Idr. REED of New York asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Record and include a tabulation. 

Mr. GEARHART asked and was given 
permission to revise and extend the re¬ 
marks he expected to make in the Com¬ 
mittee of the Whole today and include 
certain tabulations and quotations, and 
further to extend his remaiks and in¬ 
clude a statement from the Contra Costa 
County Waln ut Gr owers* Association. 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana asked 
and was given permission to extend his 
remarks in the Record and include two 
newspaper articles. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN asked 
and was given permission to revise and 
extend the remarks he expected to make 
in the Committee of the Whole today and 
include certain extracts and figures. 

Mr. RICH asked and was given per¬ 
mission to extend the remarks he ex¬ 
pected to make in the Committee of the 
Whole today and include certain ex¬ 
traneous matter. 

Mr. FOLGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Record and Include an ad¬ 
dress by Hon. Sumner Wells. It may 
exceed by a small amount the space 
allowed under the rule, but I ask that it 
be printed n otwith standing that fact. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
notwithstanding the cost, the extension 
may be made. 

There was no objection. 

BERMIflfllON TO AnDBEfla THE HOUSE 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Ekieaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that today, at 
the conclusion of the legislative program 
of the day and following any special or¬ 
ders heretofore entered, I may be per¬ 
mitted to address the Mouse for 15 
minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 

Kansas? 

There was no objection. 
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FOREXGN TRADE AGREEMENTS 

Mr. DOPaHTON of North Carolina. 
Mr. Speaker, I move that the House re¬ 
solve itself into the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union 
for the further consideration of the bill 
(H. R. 3240) to extend the authority of 
the President under section 350 of the 
Tariff Act of 1930, as amended, and for 
other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the fur¬ 
ther consideration of the bill H. R. 3240, 
with Mr. WooDRUM of Virginia "in the 
chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. At the conclusion 
of the debate on yesterday the gentle¬ 
man from North Carolina [Mr. Dough- 
ton] had consumed 5 hours and 12 min¬ 
utes, and the gentleman from Minnesota 
[Mr. Knutson] 4 hours and 40 minutes. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman. I 
yield myself such time as I may require 
for the purpose of making an announce¬ 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, late yesterday after¬ 
noon we sought to recess over the dinner 
hour and meet in the evening in order 
to take care of a large number of Mem¬ 
bers who had asked for time. The gen¬ 
tleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Keefe] saw 
fit to object to the request. I am sorry 
he is not on the floor at the moment. 
I want to inform those to whom we prom¬ 
ised time that it probably will not be 
possible for us to fulfill all the promises 
which have been made. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KNUTSON. I yield. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Is it 
the understanding that many of us who 
have been promised time will not have 
the opportunity to present our views on 
this legislation? 

Mr. KNUTSON. I am sorry, I am 
afraid that will be the case. But I trust 
the gentleman wiU blame any of the 
members of the Committee on Ways and 
Mqans for the unfortunate situation 
which has arisen. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. The 
gentleman knows we are living in a 
changing world and that we have these 
people who want to change, not only our 
economic policies, but also our religion. 
It seems to me even though we have to go 
over into next week, the Members should 
be given a chance to discuss all features 
of this changing world. 

Mr. KNUTSON. That cannot be 
done because we entered into an agree¬ 
ment on Tuesday that the general debate 
would be concluded today. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KNUTSON. I yield. 

Mr. RICH. I suppose if we did have 
the opportunity to make statements on 
the floor it would not convince any of 
the Members to change their minds in 
voting on this bill. Does the gentleman 
think so? 

Mr. KNUTSON. The gentleman 
knows as much about that as I do. I do 
not suppose very many Members change 


their minds once they have taken a posi¬ 
tion. 

Mr. RICH. I understand that every¬ 
body has decided on how they want to 
vote. 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KNUTSON. I yield briefly. 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 

I know the gentleman intends the Mem¬ 
bers to understand that no blame at¬ 
taches on this side on account of Mem¬ 
bers not having an opportunity to talk 
yesterday evening. I tried to explain 
very fully that the night session was for 
the purpose of accommodating those 
gentlemen who perhaps would not have 
an opportunity to speak unless a night 
session was held. In accordance with 
that agreement with the gentleman from 
Minnesota, I did everything I could to 
give the m tha t opportunity. 

Mr. KNUTSON. I thought I had ab¬ 
solved all members of the Committee 
on Ways and Means of any blame. It 
was the objection of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin which made it Impossible to sit 
last evening. I am sorry the gentleman 
Is not here. 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 

I tried my very best to be helpful. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman. I yield 
30 minutes to the gentleman from Cali¬ 
fornia [Mr. Gearhart]. 

Mr. GEARHART. Mr. Chairman, 
there has been a great deal of misrep¬ 
resentation, willful misrepresentation as 
I see it, of the purposes and motives of 
those of us who are opposed to the adop¬ 
tion of the Doughton bill without modi¬ 
fication. 

May I say in the first place that those 
who are critical of the reciprocal trade 
agreements program as it has been ad¬ 
ministered during the last several years 
and who are proposing changes and im¬ 
provements for the modemi25ation of the 
program are not opposed to the prin¬ 
ciple of reciprocity and are not opposed 
to the consummation of reciprocal trade 
agreements. On the contrary, we are 
earnest advocates of reciprocal trade 
agreements, of reciprocity, by whatever 
method it may be achieved. 

But, unlike the proponents of the Hull 
**give away” formula, we believe that reci¬ 
procity is a two-way street. We are Just 
“Scotch” enough as to believe that when 
we grant concessions in the American 
market to foreign nations, that those for¬ 
eign nations should likewise grant con¬ 
cessions in their markets to us. In other 
words, we believe that concessions in 
the American market Should only be 
granted on compensation. We believe 
it is absui'd. and certainly nothing less 
than folly, to persist in a policy of ex¬ 
tending privileges in the American 
market to nations that give us absolutely 
nothing in return. 

Those who are of my particular school 
of thought feel that President McB^nley 
in 1897 gave a complete explanation of 
the kind of reciprocal trading that this 
Government of ours should Indulge in. 
Let me quote a few lines from the then 
President of the United States. These 
are his words: 

The end in view is always to be the opening 
up of new markets tor the products of our 


country by granting concessions to the prod¬ 
ucts of other lands that we need and cannot 
produce ourselves, and which do not involve 
any loss of labor to our own people but tend 
rather to increase their employment. 

If our international trading had been 
truly reciprocal under this formula as 
announced by former President Mc¬ 
Kinley, rather than under the Hull 
method of extending concessions in our 
markets, without compensation, to the 
entire world, save Germany, I am quite 
sure there would be no voices raised to¬ 
day in criticism of his fantastically ab¬ 
surd program. It might be well to give 
some thought to the historical back¬ 
ground, to analyze sketchily the moti¬ 
vating influences, under which the pro¬ 
gram came into being. 

Anyone who will make a careful study 
of the Trade Agreements Act of 1934, a 
careful study of the results which have 
been achieved in the 11 years of its ad¬ 
ministration, will reach the conclusion, 
I am quite sure, that the bill was pro¬ 
posed as a sham and that, like all things 
born in the shadows of misrepresentation 
are destined, it is a comiidete failure. 
Though tariffs have been lowered all 
across the board under the procedure it 
authorized, it has not expanded foreign 
markets for the products of the United 
States. 

Why did they ask for this unprece¬ 
dented authority in 1934, the year of the 
enactment of the Trade Agreements Act? 
To answer that question it is necessary 
to know Just who it was that was asking 
for it. It was none other than the then 
Secretary of State, the Honorable Cordell 
Hull, a gentleman who had been a Mem¬ 
ber of the Congress of the United States 
for a great many years, most of which 
were spent in this Chamber. While he 
was serving here, day after day he took 
the floor to plead for lower tariffs, to 
advocate the elimination of tariff sched¬ 
ules upon almost every item that might 
be mentioned, to extoll the principle of 
free trade among the nations of the 
world. 

Until 1921 he used to point to Great 
Britain as proof of his contention that 
free trade and tariff for revenue only 
was the true policy which the United 
States should pursue. Up until that 
time England had been a free-trade 
country, then, as now. one of the domi¬ 
nant trading nations of the world. But 
in 1922 the United Kingdom, realizing 
the folly of its course, abandoned the 
policy of free trade and embraced the 
protective policy under which America 
had been the richest and most powerful 
country the world had ever known. 
Though the United Kingdom changed, 
not so with Mr. Hull. Though he no 
longer pointed to the United Kingdom 
as proof of his free-trade ideas, Mr. 
Hull, despite England’s unceremonial 
desertion of his cause, stood by his guns, 
remaining to this day the unregenerate 
free-trader of free-traders that he had 
always been. 

Determined to some day wipe the 
principle of the protective tariff from 
our statute books, his chance finally 
came with the Democratic landslide in 
1932.» Though the majority control of 
his party in the Conirci:s was very groat, 
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he asked for no tarill legHdation. He 
wanted to approach free trade in his 
own way. He did not want to be both¬ 
ered by any congressional hearings or 
any congressional interference of any 
kind. So he concocted this scheme of 
so-called reciprocal trading, a scheme 
which clothed hhn, as Secretary of State, 
acting in the name of the President of 
the United States, with plenary au¬ 
thority to rewrite the tariff laws of our 
countn^ by the simple device of a so- 
called reciprocal trade agreement, this 
as a substitute for a congressional bin, 
and then generalizing by most-favored- 
natkm treatment his agreement-fixed 
schedules to all the world. All this in 
accordance with his whim and without 
consulting the representatives of the 
pec^le as assembled in the Congress of 
the United SUtes. 

Never before in the history of the Re¬ 
public had any official of our Oovem- 
ment been able to arrogate unto him¬ 
self such power. Under the guise of a 
trade agreement^ he had seized the leg¬ 
islative power of the Nation, the purse 
strings of our country. 

I say that in asking for the privilege to 
make reciprocal trade agreements he was 
using the policy as a cloak to cover up 
what he wanted most of all, the right to 
lower the tariff himself; and that he ob¬ 
tained, and that is the program against 
which I am today protesting. 

To obtain this unprecedented power 
what promises did they make the Ameri¬ 
can people in 1934? They promised, 
these advocates of reciprocal treaties, 
that if the Congress would but enact this 
legWation that American opportunities 
in foreign markets would be expanded; 
that it would restore the American 
standard of living; that it would over¬ 
come domestic unemployment; that it 
would end economic depression; that it 
would increase the purchasing power of 
the American people. Not one of those 
promises has been kept to date; every 
one of them has been broken. 

Instead of expanding our share of the 
markets beyond our borders, our share 
in all of the markets of the world has 
been constantly growing smaller and 
smaller, dwindling constantly under the 
administration of the Trade Agreements 
Act. Instead of restoring the American 
standard of living the national per capita 
income has dropped from $635 in 1929 
down to $500 in 1936, vdlile England’s 
income—England which ignored this 
principle of trading—came up from $417 
to match the American standard of living 
of $600 in 2938. 

Did it overcome domestic unemploy¬ 
ment? During all of the Ume we were 
administering the reciprocal trade agree¬ 
ments law we never were able to reduce 
unemployment In this Nation to less than 
IQJOOOJOOO. During some of the trad$- 
agreement years unemployment rose as 
high as 18A00,000. That is as close as 
the free traders came to ending unem-* 
ployment—of keeping their promise to 
provide lobs for everyone through the 
administration of this act. But unem- 
idoyment persisted until war economy 
intervened and provided what is in effect 
an embargo against all foreign goods* 


With a reduced national income, with 
a reduced per capita income, it is absurd 
to say that they kept their promise to 
increase the purchasing power of the 
American people. Oh, these in 1934 
were inspiring promises—alluring prom¬ 
ises, Indeed. But were any of them 
kept? Echo answers **Nd.** 

Having failed miserably to keep the 
promises of 1934, what do we find them 
promising in 1937? Brushing gaily 
aside the flop of 1934, they burst forth 
with, a new and inspiring promise- 
one which swept.the opposition into a 
cocked hat. It was: To maintain world 
peace and stamp out the little wars—an 
appealing assuranee, indeed. But the 
World War commenced op September 1, 

1939. It looked like Old Nick was work¬ 
ing against the promisers. 

In 1940 they again appeared to ask for 
a continuance of this program. This 
time they promised they would restore 
peace—promote the good-neighbor pol¬ 
icy throughout the world—and the 
United States was precipitated into 
World War II—stabbed in the back at 
Pearl Harbor on that day in December 
of 1941 which wiU live in infamy as long 
as the memory of man lasts. A glorious 
opportunity was this, but that promise 
went glimmering like all the others that 
have been made from time to time by the 
advocates of this ill-fated program. 

Undaunted by their failures in the 
past, in 1943 th^ appeared again before 
the Congress to ask for a further exten¬ 
sion of the Trade Agreements Act. This 
time the free traders promised: 'If you 
will but extend the act, we will win the 
peace”—a delicious dream also blasted, 
for. indeed, all we have gotten up to date 
is Yalta with the veto power for possible 
aggressors, multiple voting for those who 
have the temerity to demand it, and, if 
you please, the independence of small 
nations bartered away. 

In 1945 they made promises too. so 
many, too many to record herein, all of 
them sweet-scented, all of them alluring, 
but none of them any more possible of 
fulfillment than the impossible promises 
they made so glibly in 1934, in 1937, in 

1940, and 1943. 

What is the reciprocal program that 
has been set up by this particular act? 
Is it reciprocal at all? Is there any bar¬ 
gaining power involved? Keep those 
questions in mind. Where is there re¬ 
ciprocity when you n^ake a treaty with 
a single nation and then extend its bene¬ 
fits to an the nations of the world? When 
you make an agreement with, say Prance, 
and extend the same benefits we give 
France to Portugal and the other na¬ 
tions of the world, what is the consider¬ 
ation moving to us from Portugal, from 
the othi^r nations to which we general¬ 
ized the concessions we granted Prance? 
The answer is none whatsoever. Then 
I ask you, wherein is to be found the 
bargaining power of which we hear so 
much? What do ^ey mean when ttiey 
pme of bai'gaining power as they toim 
away concessions in the American mar* 
ket without asking anything in return. 
Why kid ourselves? Thm simply is not 
any baifainlng power in the one-eiM 
situation which the indiscriminate ap¬ 


plication of most-favored-nation treat¬ 
ment creates that can be exercised over 
any of the nations of the world with the 
one exeeption of the one nation with 
which the agreement Is eofeisummated. 

We who omioee the extension of the 
Trade Agreements Act without modifica¬ 
tion say that that is absurd. We reiterate 
that we are willing to bargahi with any 
nation, but we are not willing to “give 
away” the American market to any peo¬ 
ple who are unwilling to give us anything 
in return. This absurd position hi which 
we find ourselves is the consequence oi 
the indiscriminate apidication of the 
so-called most-favored-nation principle 
to all of the agreements we make. To 
anyone who contemplates the situation 
which results from this lavish wastage 
of otur resources and substance we must 
appear to be a nation which is detei*- 
mined to out-Santa Claus Santa Claus; 
to make Lady Bountiful, of cartoon 
fame, look like a bum. 

When they come in and ask you for 
more bargaining power, ask them how 
they are going to bargain as long as they 
Insist upon applying the most-favdred- 
nation principle. It is absurd. I will 
offer an amendment at the proper time 
to end this silly policy Insofar as trade 
agreements are concerned. All of the 
rest of the countries of the world, after 
watching our performances under it for 
11 years, have turned their backs upon 
this one-sided “give away” policy. Is it 
not strangely significant that after 11 
years of administration of the Trade 
Agreements Act we have not been able 
to make a single convert of this Bullish 
fetish? Every other nation is following 
the William McKinley policy, a policy of 
trading concession for concession and 
doing it on a bilateral basis, each nation 
to its material advantage. 

That bring s me to another point. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair¬ 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GEARHART. I yield to the dls- 
tinguis hed ge ntleman from New York. 

Mr. REED of New York. Most of them 
have to be approvgd*^^ their legislative 
bodies? 

Mr. GEARHART. That is even true of 
Britain. No trade agreement entered 
into by the United Kingdom becomes 
valid until it has been submitted to the 
Parliament for approval. At the proper 
time, I will offer an amendment to this 
bill which will require the submission of 
our trade agreements to the representa¬ 
tives of the people, assembled, as our 
Constitution requires, in the Congress of 
the United States. According to my 
amendment the Congress will have 60 
days in which to disapprove a particular 
agreement, if it should desire to do so. 

I repeat, Mr. Chairman, this business 
of giving away concessions in the Ameri¬ 
can market to nations Uiat give us not 
a single concession in return is absurd. 
The practice Ought to be abolished. It is 
because of absurdities such as this that I 
denounced this program at the outset of 
my remarks as a sham, a fraud, as others 
less kindly would call It. It was the 
power to lower tariffs all,across the board 
the State Department in the name 
of the President was seeking. And, hav- 
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ing been granted this plenary authority, 
they have administered the act in that 
spirit. They have given away our mar¬ 
kets and have not even tried to get con¬ 
cessions in foreign markets in return. 
All this in the name of tariff for revenue 
only. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GEARHART. I yield to the gen¬ 
tleman from California. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Was this most-fa- 
vored-nation clause in the original in¬ 
tent of Congress or was that an Execu¬ 
tive or administrative addition? 

Mr. GEARHART. There is a line in 
the original Trade Agreements Act which 
I will say is the most perfect example 
of obfuscation that I have encountered 
during my service in the Congress which 
the State Department has construed as 
conferring upon the President the power 
to generalize the concessions we have 
granted in so-called reciprocal agree¬ 
ments to all the world through the appli¬ 
cation of the principle of most-favored- 
nation treatment. In glancing through 
the debates upon the original bill, I fail 
to note that any person in Congress at 
that time was Impressed with the dyna¬ 
mite that was contained in that partic¬ 
ular section. I will offer an amendment 
in due time to take that sentence out of 
the bill, an amendment that will place 
our trade agreement.^ upon a bilateral 
basis. This, as every other nation deals 
with its neighbors. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GEARHART. I am pleased co 
yield to the distinguished gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. I come from a 
State that fattens more cattle for the 
market, I am advised, than any other 
State In the Union, The farmer who 
sells his cattle today receives, I am in¬ 
formed, about $18 a hundred. The, 
rancher In South America, I am in-* 
formed, receives about $3 per hundred, 
because his costs of tending cattle and 
getting them to market and feeding 
them is much less than it is in this 
country. If this 50 percent further re¬ 
duction in the tariff goes into effect, 
would it not have a tendency to take 
from the Midwest farmer and the cattle 
rancher his present market, and the only 
alternative for this Government then 
would be to take care of him by a subsidy? 

Mr. GEARHART. I think the gentle¬ 
man is entirely justified in answering that 
question in the affirmative; that all the 
livestock people in the United States 
share the gentleman’s concern is evi¬ 
denced by the fact that they have sent 
their representatives to Washington in 
great numbers to protest the extension of 
the Ti'ade Agreements Act in the form 
the Doughton bill would re-enact it. for 
they believe just as you believe, that it 
will destroy their market opportunities 
in the country of which they are citizens, 
and in which they think, naturally 
enough, that they have a first right. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. That would ap¬ 
ply, if the gentleman will yield further, to 
livestock, but would it not also apply to 
other agricultural products as well as 
labor? 


Mr. GEARHART. There is no question 
about that. As a consequence of the mal¬ 
administration of this Act, some subsi¬ 
dies have already been provided by Exec¬ 
utive orders, subsidies which had to be 
offset by import quotas which, in effect 
amount to embargoes. Such a system 
will in time destroy itself along with its 
advocates who were formerly its benefi¬ 
ciaries 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. I am informed 
and have understood that the main rea¬ 
son for the extension of the reciprocal 
trade agreements, together with the 
further reduction in tariffs, is for world 
peace, which we are all for. But is it not 
possible, if that goes through and we 
have this reaction in the American 
market, including the labor market, that 
we would have internal trouble that 
would far outdistance and overshadow 
any external trouble? Are there not 
two ways to looks at the peace angle? 

Mr. GEARHART. There is no doubt 
in the world about that. There is great 
doubt, hov;ever, whether or not trade has 
any particular Influence on peace or 
war, as such, 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. I say. assuming 
that that is the question. 

Mr. GEARHART. Very well, for the 
purposes of our discussion, let us assume 
it. But while we assume it, let us not 
forget that Japan long considered us its 
very best customer. That fact did not 
stop Japan from sticking the dagger into 
our back at Pearl Harbor on December 
7.1941. 

It Is also Interesting to note, while we 
are discussing peace and war, that Eng¬ 
land for many, many years, for some 83 
years, as a matter of fact, was a free- 
trade nation, and that during the time 
she was a free-trade nation she was at 
war all of those 83 years, save 17. The 
answer is, of course, that wars are made 
by the ambitions of men and not by their 
trade propensities. They may make the 
most of trade discriminations, imaginary 
or real, in argument but it is a deep- 
seated craving for power that "fires the 
first shot." I am a little weary from 
listening to the Marxists prate to the 
contrary. 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, GEARHART. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee. 

Mr, PRIEST. I understood the gentle¬ 
man to say in effect—and I am not at¬ 
tempting to quote his words—that this 
program had in it the element of fraud 
and deception, because nobody ever 
knew that any changes In duties would 
affect shipments from countries with 
which there were no agreements. I just 
want to cite this one brief paragraph 
from the committee report. 

Mr. GEARHART. I did not yield to 
the gentleman to misrepresent what I 
said. Of course, I do not mean that he 
would intentionally do so. 1 said that 
the fraud and the sham which was in¬ 
volved in this bill and Its presentation to 
the Congress is to be found In the pur¬ 
poses to which the act Is put. to wit, the 
leveling of tariff standards all across the 
board, though the authority to negotiate 
trade argeements Is asked on the pious 


ground of promoting peace, brotherly 
love, good will among men. Asking 
power for one purpose and using it for 
another is a practice which never com¬ 
mends itself to right-thinking men. The 
power to tax, the power to fix tariffs, s 
reposed by the Constitution in the Con¬ 
gress, not the Chief Executive. But the 
Trade Agreements Act. yielded by the 
Congress under promises never fulfilled, 
takes that power to tax from the people’s 
representatives and confers it upon the 
President, who now, in hi.s own name, de¬ 
crees the tariff laws of our country. 

Mr. PRIEST. If I have misunderstood 
the gentleman I am sorry; I would not 
want to misquote him. 

Mr. GEARHART. I do not want to 
be drawn into discussion of extraneous 
matters, especially at this moment when 
my remaining time grows short. I would 
be glad to yield to my distinguished 
friend from Tennessee for questioning 
upon any subject that I have touched 
upon whenever he may desire to inter¬ 
pose. 

There is another matter I would like 
to briefly discuss. As Americans we pride 
ourselves on the fact that when we give 
our word we keep it. Not only do we 
keep our word to the letter but we keep 
it in good faith. In respect to these 29 
reciprocal trade agreements we have en¬ 
tered into, in each one of which we have 
granted concessions to a particular na¬ 
tion. we have never in bad faith done 
anything after the agreement was con¬ 
summated that would Interfere In the 
slightest degree with the full enjoyment 
of those concessions by the nation or 
nations to which we granted them. I do 
not think that anyone in this room will 
raise his voice to say that America, after 
granting concessions in its markets, has 
ever taken any steps to prevent any na¬ 
tion to which our concessions had been 
granted from fully enjoying them. Such 
deportment is not in our book of good 
sportsmanship. That is as opposite to 
our character as anything could be. 

We pride ourselves on keeping all of 
our agreements, and let it be said to the 
greater glory of our country that we have 
kept all of the trade agreements we have 
made to the letter and In the spirit in 
which they were written. But are other 
nations which contract with us as metic¬ 
ulous In keeping the faith with us? 

^ Do they in good faith give us conces¬ 
sions in their markets and then in good 
faith see to it that those concessions are 
kept available to us? Unfortunately, 
they do not. Many have made agree¬ 
ments with us and got their consessions in 
our markets and then, even before the 
Ink is dry upon the contracts they signed 
with us, have set up barriers to our trade 
and discriminations against our com¬ 
merce, barriers and discriminations 
which, in most instances, wipe out all the 
concessions they have given us before 
we have had a chance to avail ourselves 
with any of them. The methods, the 
tricks, the ingenious devices they have 
arrayed to prevent our goods from going 
into their markets in accordance with 
our agreements have been so many that 
you will be astounded at their number 
as I tount them off to* you. 
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Mr. BALDWIN of New York. Mr. 
Chairman, will the genUexnan yield? 

Mr. GEARHART. 1 yield to the gen¬ 
tleman from New York. 

Mr. BALDWIN 4>f New York. I am 
very much interested in what the gentle¬ 
man says, but I do not understand how 
it applies to the gentleman’s thesis, be¬ 
cause he has Just told us that they are 
not reciprocal trade treaties, that the 
other countries have not granted us any¬ 
thing. Therefore, how can they be fail¬ 
ing on their bond when under the gentle¬ 
man’s own theory they have not granted 
us ansrthing anyway? 

Mr. GEARHART. The gentleman has 
not been listening very carefully or he 
has not been reading the newspapers. 1 
do not know which. We have made 29 
trade agreements with individual coun¬ 
tries and 29 countries have made agree¬ 
ments granting concessions to us which 
they have immediately taken steps to 
defeat, hardly waiting until the ink was 
dry upon the papers they had signed. 
The nations from which we have re¬ 
ceived no concessions are the nations to 
which we have generalized concessions 
in the American market under most- 
favored-nation treatment. 

Let me give you an example of one 
of the good old tricks which some of the 
nations have used, and every one of the 
nations I shall read off to you now is a 
nation with which we have an agreement 
granting concessions to us in their mar¬ 
kets. France, immediately after signing 
an agreement with us, depreciated her 
currency 66 percent. Belgium immedi¬ 
ately after making its agreement with us 
depreciated her currency 29 percent; 
Switzerland. 31 percent; the Nether¬ 
lands. 22 percent; the United Kingdom. 
17 percent; Finland, 9 percent; and 
Sweden, 6 percent. The effect of this 
waB immediately to wipe out all the con- 
cessioni America had obtained in the 
markets of the countries under the 
agreements we had signed with them. 
The up-shot of it all Is, they still have 
the concessions in our market we granted 
them and we are done out ol all of the 
concessions they hdd theretofore granted 
us. Sihiple! 

’That is only one of the ways they beat 
us. There are many, many others—as 
many as the ingenuity of man can con¬ 
jure up. In their bag of tricks you will 
find these, among others: Import quotas, 
licensing requirements, manipulation of 
exchange controls, export tarlffis. cartels, 
maximum-minimum tariffs, multiple- 
level tariffs, sliding tariffs, bilateral 
agreements, and many others too nu¬ 
merous to be listed herein. But they are 
effective, so effective that, after II years 
of the Hull administered trade agree¬ 
ments program we have not been able to 
enlarge our percentage share ip the total 
out-of-country purchases of any inyior- 
tant trading nation of the world. Evhry- 
whqre, under this silly program of ours, 
our share grows smaller and smaller. 

Bdeause my time is growing short t am 
gotog to hurry on to a discussion of but 
two of the worst of all the discrimina¬ 
tions against our commerce which have 
been devised for the purpose of prevent¬ 
ing us from enjoying the concessions 


foreign governments have granted us in 
agreements, in good faith, we thought. 

The two barriers which opei*ate against 
us to our greatest discomfort and disad¬ 
vantage are. first, the empire preference 
agreements to which the British domin¬ 
ions. the United Kingdom, its crown colo¬ 
nies, protectorates, and mandated areas 
are parties, and, second, the so-called 
sterling area, an international arrange¬ 
ment to which nations encircUng the 
earth have adhered. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GEARHART. I am pleased to 
yield again to the learned gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Is not the word 
^’reciprocal” in these agreements Just an¬ 
other word for free trade? 

Mr. GEARHART. That is all it 1$. 
especially so in reference to generalized 
concessions. The word ’‘reciprocity” Is 
simply a silken garment to hide a very 
ugly form. To say the least. It is a 
grossly inadequate descriptive term. 

Now. what are the Empire preference 
agreements which the British Common¬ 
wealth of Nations have entered into be¬ 
tween themselves and to wh^ch they have 
adhered consistently ever since 1905, long 
before we embarked upon the so-called 
reciprocal trade-agreement system ol 
international trading. Well, they are 
simply a set of agreements in which they 
agree, each nation with the other, to 
discriminate against the commerce of the 
outside world, including the United 
States. 

It is interesting to note that after 11 
years of our so-called reciprocal trade- 
agreement program, neither Mr. Hull nor 
Mr. Stettinius, his successor, has been 
able to break down a single Empire pref¬ 
erence discrimination against our trade 
even though we have been negotiating 
reciprocal trade agreements with 29 of 
the more important nations of the world, 
among them being the more prominent 
members of the British Commonwealth 
of Nations, their crown colonies, protec¬ 
torates. and mandates. What is the sys¬ 
tem? How do they make this thing 
work so perfectly against us? 

Simple. The preference agreements 
ingeniously set up three levels of tariffs. 
It sets up a top tariff to keep the 
United States out; an Intermediate 
tariff which applies to their crown 
colonies, protectorates, and mandates; 
and a low tariff which applies to the 
members of the Commonwealth of Na¬ 
tions. True, we have entered into trade 
agreements with some of these nations 
which are embraced within , the Emp^e 
preferential group and they have lowered 
the top tariff for us a little bit, but never 
down as low as the intermediate tariff 
which applies to their mid^ favorl^, 
certainly not so low as to reach the bot¬ 
tom tariff-rate levels which apply only 
to the United Kingdom and its self- 
governing dominions beyond the seas. 

the Brit¬ 
ish Empire group of nations with our 
trade, to the Empire pref^ence agree¬ 
ments they have built a wall to keep us 
out. How well is it working? If you 
are curious enough to want to know, 
study carefully the statistical tabulation 


with which I shall close these remarks. 
In brief, American trade Is losing out 
everywh ere. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair¬ 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GEARHART. I yield. 

Mr. REED of New York. Under the 
Empire preference agreements, they 
have swept 400,000,000 people into the 
orbit of their trade with the wall which 
the gentleman refers to. 

Mr. GEARHART. The gentleman 
from New York placed a list of the na¬ 
tions which are members of the Empire 
preference group in the Reoobo the other 
day and it is indeed impressive. Al¬ 
most one-fouHh of all the people in the 
world are living behind the Empire pref¬ 
erence wall. It constitutes the most im¬ 
pressive trading area on the face of the 
earth. It is erected for no other purpose 
than to prevent our goods from flowing 
into their markets. 

American goods are accepted only 
when no member of the Empire prefer¬ 
ence group can supply them, which leaves 
us with a market so restricted as to be 
almost worthless. 

But that is not all. Was England sat¬ 
isfied in organizing one-fourth of all the 
people on this globe under a system of 
preference to British dominions and dis¬ 
crimination against the United States? 
Oh, not at all. She went on with her 
great work. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired. 

Mr. KNUTSON. I yield 10 additional 
minutes to the gentleman. 

Mr. GEARHART. She set out to or¬ 
ganizing what is known as the British 
sterling bloc. What is that? That is a 
system of bilateral agreements which 
ties together the currencies of certain 
nations of this world sufficient in num¬ 
ber to cover 40 percent of the entire 
eaith’s surface. Hiink of that. What 
nations have been embraced within the 
new doctrine of preferences for each 
other and discrimination against the 
commerce of the United States? I have 
in my hand the testimony of Professor 
Kemmerer, of Princeton University, one 
of the greatest living experts on inter¬ 
national finance in the world. What 
does he have to say In his testimony? 
He says; 

Since January 1. 1940. Great Britain had 
made bilateral trade and exchange agree¬ 
ments with 20 countries outside of the Brit¬ 
ish Enqiire, a few of which have been ren¬ 
dered ineffective hy war, but most of which ’ 
are still In operation. In addition to these 
agreements with foreign countries. England 
still retains her earlier preferential agree¬ 
ments with countries within the British 
Empire. 

The total area covered by all these Brit¬ 
ish diaeriminatory agreements Is estimated 
to cover today about 40 percent of the earth's 
land surface and is rapidly growing. Broad¬ 
ly apeaking the parties to these agreements 
agree in oonnsotion with their export trade 
to. dieoriminate in payments in pounds 
sterUng which can be spent freely only 
within the sterling area. 

Just prior to the outbreak of the war the 
Xxmdon funds of 16 sterling area countries 
were said to amount to about two hundred 
and Btxtsen millions. Today the figure is 
around fibres thousand million. That shows 
how your preferential agreements are 
growing. 
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Every nation in the sterling bloc makes 
a solemn agreement with every other 
nation in the bloc not to buy anything 
outside of the bloc which any member 
within the bloc can supply. 

No wonder that we find we are losing 
our share of every important market on 
the face of the earth. Let us take a 
quick look at the record. Under the old 
protective tariff system we enjoyed 16.6 
percent of the total out-of-country pur¬ 
chases of the United Kingdom, but imder 
the reciprocal trade agreements pro¬ 
gram. hobbled by oiu: application of the 
most-favored-nation principle and out¬ 
smarted by Empire preference agree¬ 
ments and the sterling bloc, we find that 
our share in the United Kingdom’s total 
out-of-country purchases has dwindled 
to a new low of 11.6 percent and the 
tendency is still downward. 

Not only is that true of the United 
Kingdom, but it is true of Italy, it is true 
of France, it is true of Canada, it Is true 
of the Netherlands, and so on down the 
list of the nations of the world which, 
under permission secured earlier in the 
day. I will insert at this point in the 
Record. 

We are losing out everywhere because 
of the discriminations against our 
commerce In which other countries are 
deliberately indulging, even though 
they, with tongue in cheek, have entered 
into so-called reciprocal agreements 
with us. They are able to do it simply 
because we stubbornly insist upon ap¬ 
plying the absurd and ridiculous prin¬ 
ciple of most-favored-nation treatment 
to the agreements we make which no 
other country on the face of the earth 
will apply to theirs. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GEARHART. I yield. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Does that affect the 
status of the United Kingdom bloc inso¬ 
far as lend-lease is concerned? 

Mr. GEARHART. The contrast your 
question suggests is intriguing. Britain 
and America are allies in a mighty mili¬ 
tary effort. Our soldiers and sailors are 
fighting and dying together gloriously in 
defense of world freedom. At San Fran¬ 
cisco, which is the hope of the world, the 
English and Americans are allies still, 
working for an international arrange¬ 
ment which will Insure peace to the 
world. But England, in the economic 
field, England with her Empire prefer¬ 
ence group and sterling bloc, are at this 
very moment conducting a most success¬ 
ful economic warfare against America. 
As long as there is free enterprise, com¬ 
petition in trade, and the profit motive in 
commerce there will be no economic 
peace. 

If we will but be realists, we will un¬ 
derstand all this. They are merely pro¬ 
tecting their markets; they are protect¬ 
ing their wage levels; they are protect¬ 
ing their standard of living by the use of 
what they call intelligent self-interest. 
And why not? 

I do not blame them as much as my 
words may have Indicated. All I want 
is for Uncle Sam to exercise the same in¬ 
telligent self-interest in the protection 


of his own market. I want him to be 
diligent in the maintenance of our wage 
levels, in the promotion of our standard 
of living, and Intelligent in the building 
up of our purchasing power. Am I ask¬ 
ing anything unreasonable when I ask 
the American people to take care of their 
own just as Stalin takes care of his. Just 
as Churchill takes care of his, Just as the 
head of every other government on the 
face of the earth is taking care of the 
markets which it is theirs to protect? 

Mr, WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Chair¬ 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GEARHART. I yield to the gentle¬ 
man from Massachusetts. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Is there any 
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other nation in the world today which 
maintains a so-called reciprocal-trade 
policy with one hand, and with the other 
hand the most-favored nation clause 
policy? 

Mr, GEARHART. As far as I have 
been able to find there is no nation other 
than our own that has applied uncondi¬ 
tional most-favored-natlon treatment to 
its trade agreements. We are the only 
Nation in the world that does it. Though 
every nation on the face of the earth 
is aggressively discriminating against 
our commerce, constantly raising bar¬ 
riers to our trade, we have only one na¬ 
tion on our black list—and that is Ger¬ 
many. 

Mr. Chairman, at this time and in ac¬ 
cordance with the permission granted 
me in the House before we resolved our¬ 
selves into the Committee of the Whole 
on the State of the Union, I will now offer 
for inclusion in the Record a tabulation 
which was prepared for me by Dr. John 
Lee Coulter, an eminent economist, from 
figures obtained from the League of Na¬ 
tions. 

The table Is as follows: 

America's share in the total out-of-country 
purchases of all of the principal trading 
nations of the world grows smaller under 
the so-called reciprocal trade-agreements 
program—Instead of expandinq. our for- 
eign trade is now threatened with ex¬ 
tinction 

Valui ol figures In thfiusands doUnrs—okl K"ld, 
192(')-32. IlicluslM-; eurreiiey, J933-3K| 
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Mr. DOUOHTON of North Carolina. 
Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 minutes to the 
gentleman from Arkansas IMr. Mills]. 

Mr. BdXLLS. Mr. Chairman, it would 
be utterly impossible within the 30 min¬ 
utes assigned to me to answer in detail 
the various charges made by the gentle¬ 
man from California. 1 do propose to 
answer some of those chaiwes in part. 
1 respectfully submit that the charges 
have been answered in detail and to the 
complete satisfaction. I believe, of every 
Member who will read the testimony by 
Mr. Charles Taft, who is presently em¬ 
ployed by the State Department, and who 
is the son of a former Republican Presi¬ 
dent of the United States. 

Since other members of the committee 
have discussed in detail the past record of 
the reciprocal trade-agreements program 
and have explained the amendments 
adopted in the committee. I propose to 
discuss the amendments to H. R. 3240, 
which the Republicans offered in com¬ 
mittee and which will, according to press 
releases, be offered again on the floor. 
The House should know the reasons 
justifying the defeat of these amend¬ 
ments by your oommittae and why they 
should be defeated by JMembers. 

The general purpose of these amend¬ 
ments is to make the authority contained 
in the bill unworkable. I will take them 
up in order and show why this Is true. 

The first two Republican amendments 
would shorten the period of renewal to 
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1 or 2 years. It will be claimed by the 
opposition that it is dangerous to renew 
the authority for as long as 3 years in 
view of the great uncertainties which lie 
ahead. This argument can be made 
equally to renewal of the act for 1 year 
and to the increase of authority which 
section 2 provides. 

The fact is that these uncertainties, 
which all of us know exist, are one of the 
best reasons why the renewal must carry 
adequate authority and be for an ade¬ 
quate period. 

The greatest uncertainties facing 
American business from abroad are what 
foreign countries are going to do about 
trade barriers and how far they are going 
to go in the direction of government 
trading and government control of 
trade. We are in favor of free enterprise 
in this country, but we do not know how 
many other countries are going to be 
with us on that question. In all of dev¬ 
astated Europe the pressure is very 
strong to say that only the state, only 
the government, is big enough and strong 
enough to do what has to be done to get 
factories and mines repaired, produc¬ 
tion started, and people back to work. 
There is the closest balance In many of 
those countries between those people 
who want government to take over 
eversdihlng, and those who want to re¬ 
turn to private enterprise, private trade, 
and a sound international economic 
situation. If we want them to come out 
on the side of private trading and an 
international relationship that will per¬ 
mit our surpluses to find markets abroad, 
we must give our representatives some¬ 
thing to oflfer to them, and we must give 
them enough time within which to ac¬ 
complish the desired results. 

It takes many, many days of labor to 
make a trade agreement. The careful 
study which has been described in the 
hearings and the debate, and the work¬ 
ing out of safeguards to fit all the special 
cases that arise, and the process of ne¬ 
gotiation all take much time. If we want 
anything done, we must extend the law 
sufficiently to afford an opportunity for 
action. The last 6 months of whatever 
time we fix is lost, anyway, because no 
one is going to start negotiations with us 
when the act is almost ready to expire. 
Three years is the shortest period we 
should consider for the renewal of this 
program. 

The peoples of devastated Europe, who 
think as we do and desire our way of 
life, need leadership as no other peoples 
in all history needed statesmanlike guid¬ 
ance. Will we quibble over whether we 
will afford them economic leadership? 
Should our ability to lead be Jeopardized 
by fear to place in the President’s hands 
an instrument of sufficient life to do the 
needed work? Next year may be too 
late, in the economic field, for us to 
awaken with the desire to aid those long¬ 
ing for free enterprise in Europe. By 
then they may have lost their desire to 
carry on if given no cooperation now 
by us. 

Let us, in considering H. R. 3240. be 
motivated by the lofty opportunities of 
tomorrow and not be deluded by the fears 
of the pessimist whose vision is limited 
by the boundaries of yesterday. 


Another proposed Republican amend¬ 
ment provides for congressional review 
of trade agreements. But such review Is 
neither necessary constitutionally nor 
desirable from a policy viewpoint. 

Five times, beginning in 1934, the Ways 
and Means Committee has carefully con¬ 
sidered the so-called constitutional ob¬ 
jections to the program. Its conclusion 
remains, as always before, on the basis of 
precedents and authority, going back to 
the early days of the Republic, that no 
constitutional or other legal considera¬ 
tions require Senate ratification of trade 
agreements, an.d the Trade Agreements 
Act involves no improper delegation of 
legislative power. 

The question of whether individual 
trade agreements should be submitted to 
Congress or the Senate is purely one of 
policy. We know what would happen if 
they were submitted. We would have 
long hearings, we would take up every 
item, and we would very seldom ratify 
what was proposed. The Senate has rati¬ 
fied three effective trade treaties in all 
our past history. That is the record of 
the past on tariff treaties, and it would 
be the record of the future. The only 
way we can successfully get action, 
through international agreement, on 
trade barriers is to give the President a 
carefully guarded authority to make 
agreements on his own responsibility and 
with the be.st advice that he can get. We 
should lay down the standards, as we do 
in this law. and we should make clear 
what we want. Then we should let the 
President operate. Just as we let the In¬ 
terstate Commerce Commission operate 
on freight rates; and we should carefully 
review what has been done each time re¬ 
newal of the act comes up, Just as we 
are doing now. 

If we hog-tie this program with a re¬ 
quirement of Senate ratification or con¬ 
gressional approval, we may as well 
forget the program. Certainly the world 
will. 

Another Republican amendment would 
strike out section 2. That would leave 
the program a nice memory but not much 
else. 

When Congress first considered and 
passed this bill, back in 1934, the propo¬ 
sition was to let the President reduce in¬ 
dividual rates by not more than 60 per¬ 
cent of what they were then. The bill 
with section 2 proposes to let him do the 
same thing now. It lets him start from 
the rates as they were on January 1,1945, 
and make new agreements on that basis. 

That does not mean he is going to cut 
every rate tomorrow, or next year. When 
President Roosevelt was operating under 
the original authority he made 50 per¬ 
cent cuts in the first 3 years on 12^ per¬ 
cent by value of our dutiable imports, 
and in the first 6 years on 24 percent. 
In the first 11 years, that is down to now, 
the full cut has been applied on 42 per¬ 
cent of our dutiable importo. 

Unless someone thinks that President 
Truman is going to operate much more 
rapidly and recklessly than President 
Roosevelt did, he need not worry about 
too rapid use of this authority. What 
section 2 proposes is an enabling act, not 
a tariff cut tomorrow. 


The reason for the change of the base 
date is to relate the authority to present 
facts, and give our representatives some¬ 
thing to bargain with. 

In the course of the last 11 years the 
original authority has been completely 
exhausted in respect to 42 percent of our 
dutiable imports on the basis of 1939 
vedues; that is, duties have been reduced 
on this percentage of our dutiable Import 
trade by the full 60 percent permitted 
under tne existing law. The authority 
has been partially exhausted, and in some 
cases almost fully exhausted, in respect 
to an additional 20 percent of our dutia¬ 
ble imports. Of the remaining author¬ 
ity, which has not been used at all and 
which covers about 38 percent of our 
dutiable Imports, a considerable portion 
relates to products of Germany and 
Japan. 

If we want to have authority to deal 
with our chief allies and best customers, 
we must leave section 2 in the bill. 

Should you be asked whether you de¬ 
sire barriers and discriminations to our 
trade reduced or removed, all would 
answer yes. Yet when you are given the 
privilege of adhering to the only plan so 
far advocated which offers hope of ac¬ 
complishing your desires, many of you 
stand in awe of complaints from pro¬ 
tected Industries and avoid the possible 
means of correcting many of the eco¬ 
nomic evils we see arising in the postwar 
period to confound us. Dispel this awe. 
for the complaints are unfounded. No 
industry has been injured. No industry 
will be injured under this program by 
greater world trade. Be not misled by 
false predictions of what may happen. 
Be convinced by the record of what has 
happened. 

Two other Republican amendments 
would require the President, in absolute 
terms, to withhold all trade-agreement 
rates of duty from any country which 
discriminated at all against United 
States trade, or would require each coun¬ 
try to give Us compensating concessions 
for receiving trade-agreement conces¬ 
sions granted by us to other countries. 

The act as now worded provides that 
the trade-agreement concessions shall, 
as a general rule and in accordance with 
the unconditional most-favored-nation 
policy formally adopted in the early 
1920’s by a Republican administration 
and adhered to ever since, be applied to 
like products imported from all coun¬ 
tries; however, the President is author¬ 
ized to suspend the application of such 
concessions to products of countries 
found by him to be discriminating 
against American commerce. Thus, 
some Republican members urge the re¬ 
jection of a wise policy adopted by a Re¬ 
publican administration and for which 
they voted in 1922 and 1930. 

These provisions of the law as it stands 
represents a realistic approach to the 
problem of foreign discrimination. Un¬ 
der these provisions, and with the grad¬ 
ual spread of the whole program, many 
foreign discriminations previously ex¬ 
isting have been removed, many more 
have been greatly reduced, and an untold 
number have been prevented from occur¬ 
ring. The record of accomplishment on 
this score is impressive. It could not 
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have been as Impressive as it is If the 
punitive power to suspend or to require 
special concessions in exchange for ex¬ 
tension of concessions on our part had 
been used automatically and blindly 
whenever any diserimination. no matter 
how small or indirect, had been discov¬ 
ered. 

The mandatory provision proposed by 
the Republicans overlooks a number of 
practical considerations. For one thing, 
we have many commercial treaties and 
agreements which obligate this country 
to accord unconditional most-favored- 
nation treatment to the commerce of the 
foreign countries concerned. Would the 
opposition have the President ignore 
these obligations whenever any evidence 
of discrimination, however small and 
possibly unintentional, could be dug up? 

For another thing, there are a number 
of small countries which have been prac¬ 
tically forced in the past through no 
great fault of their own but under strong 
economic pressure from abroad, particu¬ 
larly from Germany, to enter into bi¬ 
lateral trade arrangements which have 
in some cases had an adverse effect on 
American export trade in certain articles. 
Being short of dollars and under the 
practical necessity of using blocked 
marks, such coimtries have sometimes 
restricted imports of some things from 
the United States while permitting im¬ 
ports of like articles from Germany. 
Would the minority have wanted to force 
the President against his better judg¬ 
ment. in such a case, to suspend the ap¬ 
plication of trade-agreement rates of 
duty to products of the victim of Nazi 
economic aggression? Would it have 
wanted to do so regardless of the cost 
in terms not only of trade but also of 
international friendship? In such a 
case the practical effect would have been 
to impair the ability of the victim coun¬ 
try to sell its products in this country, 
and so to reduce further its supply of 
dollars and force it to restrict its imports 
from this country even further. 

Punitive power in foreign relations 
should be permissive rather than man¬ 
datory. There are frequently mitigat¬ 
ing circumstances which ought to be 
considered. There ought to be, in any 
event, the possibility of weighing the 
pros and cons of using the punitive 
power in a given set of circumstances. 
Without such reasonable flexibility the 
result is likely to be to defeat the main 
purpose that we all agree on, namely, 
the promotion of American trade on a 
fair basis, as free as possible from dis¬ 
criminations. 

Another Republican amendment pro¬ 
vides that no proclamation shall be made 
reducing duties below amounts necessary 
to equalize conditions of compeUtkm in 
the domestic market. That is anoUier 
form of the cost-of-productlon idea— 
section 836 of the Republican 8mo(it* 
Hawley Tariff Act in disguise. 

On that one I want to quote a good 
Rwiblican. the former Chairman of the 
Tariff Commission. Mr. Robert Uncoln 
O^Brten. Here is what Mr. O’Brien said 
before the Committee on Ways and 
Means way back in 1084: 

The notion tbat yoh can obtain costs of 
production; the notion that you ought to 
obtain them; the notion tbat tariffs between 


oountrlaa should vest upon dlfferenoee in 
costs at produotlmi, even if oomlsoience 
should give ua the power to determine them, 
is aU wrong. The tariff la a question of na¬ 
tional policy; on some things you ought to 
have a tariff greater than the difference in 
the cost of production; other things less than 
the difference In cost of production. 

Comparative costs, when they can be 
ascertained, are. of course, important 
elements in any decision about tariff 
rates. In the administration of the 
tradQ-agreements program available cost 
data have been supplied by the Tariff 
Commission and have been given con¬ 
siderable weight, along with other fac¬ 
tors. Among these factors are the fol¬ 
lowing: First, rank of the foreign coun¬ 
try as a supplier; second, present duty 
and tariff history; third, effectiveness of 
the duty. Including its relation to other 
duties; fourth, domestic consumption 
and markets; fifth, localization of foreign 
competition; sixth, competitive factors 
other than cost of production, such as 
methods of production, comparability as 
to quality, and technological changes; 
seventh, importance of the United States 
market to foreign suppliers; eighth, for¬ 
eign controls of prices and markets, in¬ 
cluding cartel operations; ninth, exports 
from and imports into the United States; 
tenth, competitive conditions under the 
existing duty and probable effects 
thereon of a concession; and. eleventh, 
ability to supply quickly changing needs 
of a market. 

It would be quite wrong to substitute 
a single arbitrary rule for the flexibility 
which the present law permits. The 
escape clause so carefully worked out 
permits action to offset any excessive 
competition, whether due to cost advan¬ 
tage or other factors. 

Those who favor an arbitrary cost of 
production formula argue that after the 
war United States costs will be higher 
than foreign costs and that domestic 
producers will therefore be at a great 
disadvantage. The fact is. however, that 
all the available evidence points to a fur¬ 
ther advance in the competitive efficien¬ 
cy of American Industries in world trade. 
The United States will emerge from this 
war with its productive machine intact, 
and with many of Its industries and 
farms at a peak of efficiency as a result 
of rapid technological advances. In con¬ 
trast, the productive efficiency of many 
foreign countries win have been gravely 
Impaired by the war. not only because of 
direct war damage to industrial and 
transportation systems, but also because 
so many people have been killed or driven 
from their homes and starved. 

The danger is not Idiat private enter¬ 
prise in the arsenal of democracy will be 
unable to compete on an equal footing 
with enterprise elsewhere, but that it 
may be denied the opportunity to com¬ 
pete because of the failure of this and 
other countries to adopt reasonable com¬ 
mercial policies under which private 6li- 
terprise can flourish. 

Another Republican amendment 
would delete the provision in the law 
which makes section 516 (b) of the Tariff 
Act of1980 not applicable to trade agree¬ 
ments items. 

Section 616 (b) is the seeUon Whfeh 
lets a domestic producer institute a law¬ 


suit to question the dasslfloatlon of an 
Imported article. This is a most extraor¬ 
dinary proposition. The domestic pro¬ 
ducer. who has no direct interest In the 
transaction between the importer and 
the Government, Is nevertheless given 
the privilege of litigating it. This pro¬ 
cedure was never known to our common 
law nor to our statutory law until it was 
Introduced in the Tariff Act of 1922 and 
continued in 1930. This privilege has no 
relation to any legal rights of the pro¬ 
tected producers. The Supreme Court 
has expressly recognized that no one has 
a legal right to any particular rate of 
duty. In Norwegian Nitrogen Co, v. 
United States (288 U. S. 294), the Su¬ 
preme Court states specifically that no 
one has a legal right to the mainte¬ 
nance of an existing rate of duty. It is 
simply wrong to assert that he has. 

The reason why section 616 (b) was 
made inapplicable to trade-agreement 
matters was because that section was in¬ 
compatible with the purpose of the Trade 
Agreements Act to free international 
trade from excessive and unnecessary 
restrictions and obstructions. In prac¬ 
tice, section 516 (b) had resulted in ob¬ 
structing American businessmen who 
were trying to do a legitimate import 
business; it had caused long delays in 
clearing goods through the customs, 
while protected interests litigated rates 
of duty over periods extending up to 
several years. 

There is no reason for now changing 
the law so as to extend this extraor¬ 
dinary privilege. Its Introduction in 
1922 was a radical departure from the 
customary and long-established proce¬ 
dures and precedents which had been 
known to our courts and to Congress for 
many years, and it ought not to be ex¬ 
panded beyond its present limits. 

Another Republican amendment would 
exempt from duty reduction articles 
competing directly with the products of 
domestic handicraft industries. Handi¬ 
craft industries are described as those in 
which the salaries and wages of direct 
or indirect labor constitute 50 percent or 
more of the cost of production and on 
which the Census Bureau can obtain and 
publish industrial statistics. 

Special privileges of this sort for one 
group of producers would be out of har¬ 
mony with the general spirit of equal 
treatment, as regards safeguards from 
posidble injury and on other matters, to 
all components of American economy. 
This has been a basic principle In the 
Trade Agreements Act and its operation. 
In negotiating and administering trade 
agreements great care has been given to 
avoiding tariff reductions of a sort which 
would seriously injure any domestic in¬ 
dustry. but no privileged class of exempt 
produce's has ever been set up. If we 
start setting up special exempt and priv¬ 
ileged classes there is no telling where 
we will stop. I suggest that we should 
not begin. 

Amendments may be proposed to deny 
the benefit of trade-agreement rates to 
countries where wage rates are low. Or 
tt may be proposed to deny entry altb- 
gether to goods produced in such coun¬ 
tries, To do that would be a tragic 
blunder. 
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idaa back of auch unendments 
It, of ooane, that low wages mean low 
costs. It Is daisied that our markets 
will be flooded by the cheap products of 
cheap foreign labor, and that American 
producers will be forced to cut their costs 
by cutting wages in order to compete. 
The inference is that no tariff should be 
cut. 

This is an old argument, and repre¬ 
sents an old fear. But there is nothing 
in it If there were, this act would have 
been repealed long since by unanimous 
consent. 

The quickest proof that there is noth¬ 
ing in the argument lies in the fact that 
the historical record is against it. This 
act has been in force for 11 years. Many 
American tariff rates have been reduced 
by operations under it~« large part of 
them by half of their original amount. 
But wage rates have not come down. On 
the contrary there has been a substantial 
movement upward, throughout the coun¬ 
try and over the whole period, not only 
of hourly wages but of weekly take-home 
pay. 

Obviously the gain in general pros¬ 
perity, from 1934 to 1039, was not caused 
solely by this law. But this law helped; 
and the record shows that numerous and 
substantial reductions hi the rates of 
duty did not depress wages. 

The plain fact is that costs do not 
depend on hourly wages only, but on 
productivity per labor hour. Henry 
Ford is only one of many American busi¬ 
nessmen who have demonstrated by ex¬ 
ample that high wages and low costs are 
possible together. The superiority of 
American manufacturing methods, of 
which high wages are a part, rests upon 
that demonstration. If it were not true, 
we could not sell abroad at all. For 
American wages, in almost all lines, are 
higher than the wages paid for corre¬ 
sponding work abroad. 

What are the reasons for the ex¬ 
tremely low-labor standards of a country 
like China? Clearly not the desires of 
the Chinese people. The fundamental 
trouble is that under the conditions of 
production there prevailing, both in in¬ 
dustry and agriculture, the production of 
wealth per man-hour is not great enough 
to pay a decent wage. As one witness 
for a leading labor union put it to the 
committee: 

High wages result from high productivity, 
Jmsginative and progressive managerial lead¬ 
ership, and good union organiaation—and 
not from tariffs. 

That same witness, Jacob €. Potofsky, 
the secretary-treasurer of the Amalga¬ 
mated Clothing Workers and the chair¬ 
man of the Latin-American Affairs Com¬ 
mittee of the CIO, went on to say: 

Moreover, we think that real standards of 
living depend not only on what is in the 
pay envelope but on what we can buy with 
it. The only effective protection the Ameri¬ 
can worker has against so-called foreign 
competition ie not a tariff barrier against 
foreign goods but elBoient production at 
' home and a decent standard of living abroad. 

No; our friends on the other side can¬ 
not pose as the only friends of the Ameri¬ 
can workingman. All of us want to give 
laborers a fair deal, on bol^h sides of the 
.aisle, but cai this proposition the people 


who really speak for them are on our 
side of the argument. Read the testi¬ 
mony before the committee and see 
whether working people think this law 
is good for them or not. 

CXir friends on the Republican side 
did not propose in the committee any 
amendment relating specially to farm 
products. But it has been urged here 
on the floor that this whole program 
is bad for farmers, and that imports of 
farm products under a continuation of 
the program will ruin domestic agricul¬ 
ture. 

We import a lot of agricultural prod¬ 
ucts into the United States and always 
have. Most of them are things we do 
not produce in the United States at all- 
coffee, tea, cocoa, bananas, and so on. 
They are on the free list. Another big 
import is sugar, and if a lot of sugar 
did not come in it would be necessary 
to have rationing all the time, because 
we have never produced in this country 
anywhere near what we consume. The 
tariff on sugar is not the main protec¬ 
tion of domestic producers; their real 
protection is in the quota system under 
the Sugar Act. This trade-agreements 
legislation gives no one any authority 
to change that act in any way. The 
future of that act will be strictly up to 
us In Congress when the time comes. 
It has nothing to do with the present 
legislation. 

The trade-agreements program di¬ 
rectly benefits farmers in three ways: 

First. It improves foreign markets for 
the crops we normally export—wheat 
and flour, tobacco, cotton, pork products, 
apples, and so on. 

Second. It improves pay rolls in in¬ 
dustry in the United States, and makes 
a better market here for all farm prod¬ 
ucts. 

Third. It brings in more cheaply some 
of tlM things that farmers need to buy. 

The best proof that this is true is that 
the American Farm Bureau and Na¬ 
tional Farmers Union say so after very 
careful study. Look at their testimony 
in the record and see what farmers 
really think. Let me read you a short 
passage from that testimony: 

The proposed legislation, H. R. 2663 (now 
H. R. 3240) grants the President authority 
to change our tariff duties 50 percent of 
the rates existing January 1, 1046, rather 
60 percent of the rates existing in 1984, as 
provided In the present legislation. We be¬ 
lieve that this additional authority to be 
used on a selective basis is esaentlal to the 
Bucceseful operation of the trade agree¬ 
ments program. 

• • • • • 

In closing. I would like again to state 
that the American Farm Bureau Federation 
favors the extension of the Trade Agree¬ 
ments Act until June 1948, with the granting 
of permissible authority to change our 
tariff duties In such a manner as to permit 
an expanaion of the trade agreements pro¬ 
gram. It baa been demonstrated that this 
program has made a significant oontribu- 
tion to the welfare of this Nation; that It 
has had an Influence on Inoreaaliig our for¬ 
eign trade: and that it has been lataUigently 
and fairly administered, wlthoist oauslng 
undue hardships upon any segment of our 
economy. We haUeve that It is absolutely 
esaentlal to continue this prcgnoi In order 
to fulfill our hegtes of maintaining inter¬ 
national peace, and as a vital Instrumen¬ 


tality in aiding national prosperity and 
maintaining a prosperous agriculture. 

My next witness in point is the Presi¬ 
dent of the United States. In a signed 
statement inserted in the Recx}rd by 
Senator Thobias of Utah on March 26, 
1940, and appearing at page A1647, Mr. 
Truman said; 

During the recent debate in connection 
with House Joint Resolution 407, to extend 
the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act for 
an additional 8-year period, charges were 
made by opponents of the measure that 
domestic agriculture has been injured by 
the operation of the act. It seems self- 
evident that If the trade agreements pro¬ 
gram has been In fact Injurious to American 
agriculture as claimed, opponents of the 
proposal to extend its opmtion another 3 
years would produce facts and figures to 
support their charges. None have been pro¬ 
duced. Why? It may be asked. The an¬ 
swer is simple, because in reality, through- 
out the entire trade-agreements period do¬ 
mestic agriculture has been substantially 
aided by the trade agreements program. 

It is my Judgment, therefore, that such 
amendments as have been discussed 
should be defeated so that our President 
may be given the greatest possible free¬ 
dom within the limits of the bill as writ¬ 
ten to work toward the accomplishment 
of our goals of more liberal world trade, 
prosperity, and peace. 

PBOCEDUOE UNDER THE TRADE AGRSSMXNTB 
PROGRAM 

Because actual negotiations cannot, in 
the nature of the case, be open to the 
public, some opponents of the trade 
agreements program have tried to make 
it appear that this Government has en¬ 
tered into agreements with foreign coun¬ 
tries without affording opportunity to 
interested groups of domestic producers 
to be heard or to know what is to be done. 

It is but natural that each domestic 
industry would like to know ahead of 
time what duty reductions to expect. 
However, the proposal that interested 
parties be given a second opportunity to 
appear and present their case, after the 
terms of an agreement have been tenta¬ 
tively aiTived at. would add no informa¬ 
tion that could be presented at any time 
before the Committee for Reciprocity In¬ 
formation. That committee stands 
ready at all times to hear interested par¬ 
ties on a formal or Informal basis when¬ 
ever they desire to present additional 
facts or arguments bearing on possible 
concessions. Many such informal meet¬ 
ings with various industrial groups have 
been held after the formal hearings have 
been concluded. 

The Committee for Reciprocity Infor¬ 
mation is composed of representatives of 
the Tariff Commission and the Depart¬ 
ments of State, Commerce, Agriculture, 
and Treasury. Upon the announcement 
by the Secretary of State that a trade 
agreement is to be negotiated with a par¬ 
ticular country, the Committee for Reci¬ 
procity Information sets a date—usually 
30 or more days after the Secretary’s an¬ 
nouncement—for a public hearing be¬ 
fore the committee and a date for the 
filing of briefs, usually a week or more 
before the date of the hearing. No in¬ 
terested party has ever been denied the 
privilege of appearing before the com¬ 
mittee nor has anyone ever been cut 
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short In his testimony when testifying 
before it. 

Once the tentative decisions as to con¬ 
cessions have been made by the Secre¬ 
tary of State and the President, however, 
absolute secrecy is imperative. For when 
our negotiators face the negotiators from 
the foreign country both sides are armed 
with Instructions from their respective 
Governments as to how far they may go, 
and it Is then that the “poker game*’ of 
negotiating starts. One can well imagine 
what kind of game it would be if the 
other party, right at the start, were 
shown our full hand. Very seldom, in 
fact, does the trade agreement that 
finally emerges coincide with the tenta¬ 
tive draft decided upon before actual 
negotiations began. 

Tm POSITION OP THE TASIPP COliMISSlON IN 
THE TRADE-AORBEMENTE PBOQBAK 

Section 4 of the Trade Agreements Act 
provides that the President, before con¬ 
cluding a trade agreement, “shall seek 
Information and advice with respect 
thereto from the United States Tariff 
Commission, the Departments of State. 
Agriculture, and Commerce, and from 
such other soiu*ces as he may deem ap¬ 
propriate.” Manifestly, the intent of this 
section is to assure that agreements are 
not entered into hastily by requiring that 
the President seek the fullest possible in¬ 
formation. It is not the intent of the 
law to give formal veto power to each of 
the designated agencies. 

Under the interdepartmental trade- 
agreements organization that has been 
functioning since 1934, the Tariff Com¬ 
mission and the other departments and 
agencies represented play an important 
role, through their membership on all of 
the Interdepartmental committees, in 
every trade agreement from the very be¬ 
ginning. On some of the more impor¬ 
tant of the country committees, notably 
those on Canada and the United King¬ 
dom, the Tariff Commission has been 
represented by Commissioners them¬ 
selves. On all other country committees 
the Commission makes its services avail¬ 
able through senior members of its pro¬ 
fessional staff. On the central Inter¬ 
departmental Committee on Trade 
Agreements, the Tariff Commission is 
represented by its Chairman. Mr. Oscar 
B. Ryder. The Vice Chairman of the 
Commission, Mr. Lynn Edminster, is 
also a member, representing the Com¬ 
mittee for Reciprocity Information, of 
which he is the chairman. 

T6 require all or any of the depart¬ 
ments or agencies to approve formally 
each prospective trade agreement, after 
they have been in close touch with and 
have contributed to all of the research 
and deliberation that has gope Into the 
preparation of an agreement cm an in¬ 
terdepartmental basis would only delay 
action imder the program and allow the 
judgment of individual groups, acting 
separately, to displace the combined 
Judgment of all the departments and 
agencies acting together. 

The proposal has been made that the 
administration of the Trade Agreements 
Act be placed exclusively in the hands of 
the United States Tariff Commission, 
which is one of the agencies to be con¬ 
sulted by the President. The provision 


that the President shall seek informa¬ 
tion and advice from certain agencies 
has been the basis and authorization in 
the law for the setting up of the interde¬ 
partmental trade-agreements organiza¬ 
tion which has set an excellent example 
of functional coordination In govern¬ 
ment in the use of already established 
Government units in carrying out a new 
policy. 

Even now as the trade-agreements 
machinery operates, the Tariff Commis¬ 
sion has fimctions of greatest impor¬ 
tance and its facilities are fully employed 
in the various processes involved in 
bringing a trade agreement to successful 
fruition. Why then should the admin¬ 
istration of the Trade Agreements Act be 
turned over entirely to the Tariff Com¬ 
mission? It would be to Ignore the im¬ 
portant part of the State Department 
in acting as the initiator of the agree¬ 
ments with foreign governments through 
its trained negotiators and its function 
as coordinator. It would dispense with 
the important services of the Department 
of Commerce in its studies of the require¬ 
ments of our export trade, of the part 
of the Department of Agriculture in 
making sure of coordination between the 
trade agreements and our agricultural 
policies, and of the functions of the 
Treasury Department in customs admin¬ 
istration. It should further be pointed 
out that the administration of the Trade 
Agreements Act differs from that of the 
flexible tariff provisions in that the lat¬ 
ter involve negotiations with foreign 
governments, which is an Important fea¬ 
ture of the former. 

The State Department, organized for 
the purpose of conducting relations of all 
sorts with foreign governments and hav¬ 
ing a skilled and experienced staff in this 
country and abroad trained in that work, 
is the appropriate agency to conduct 
actual negotiations. Thus the success¬ 
ful continuance of the trade-agreements 
program requires the efforts of not Just 
one Government agency but the efforts 
of all of the Government agencies that 
have worked together so effectively up to 
the present time. 

ASE THE ESCAPE CLAUSES AMU OTHER 
SAFBOUARDS ADEQUATET 

All of the trade agreements contain 
provisions for modification or termina¬ 
tion in certain contingencies. Tariff 
quotas, for example, have been used in 
some Instances, whereby the reduced 
rate applies to only a specified volume of 
imports, and imports in excess of that 
amount must pay higher rates. Quota 
limitations have been applied to imports 
of cattle, milk and cream, cheese, silver 
fox furs, petroleum, and cedar shingles, 
to mention only a few from an extensive 
list. 

In addition, every agreement contains 
various “escape” clauses to provide for 
unpredictable developments. The main 
escape clause in the Mexican agreement, 
for example, shows the extreme caution 
with which these agreements have been 
negotiated. The clause Is as follows: 

If, as a result of unforeseen developments 
and of the concession granted on any article 
enumerated and described in the schedules 
annexed to this agreement such article is 
belhg imported in such Increased quantities 
and imder such conditions as to cause or 


threaten serious injury to domestic pro¬ 
ducers of like or similar articles, the Gov¬ 
ernment of either country Shall be free to 
withdraw the concession, in whole or in part, 
or to modify it to the extent and for such 
time as may be necessary to prevent such 
injury. * Accordingly, if the President of the 
United States of America finds as a fact that 
imports of any article enumerated and de¬ 
scribed in schedule n or schedule in are 
entering the United States of America under 
the circiunstances specified in the preceding 
sentence, he shaU determine whether the 
withdrawal, in whole or in part, of the con¬ 
cession with regard to the article, or any 
modification of the concession, by the im¬ 
position of quantitative regulations or other¬ 
wise. is necessary to prevent such injury, 
and he shall, if he finds that the public in¬ 
terest wUl be served thereby, proclaim such 
finding and determination, and on and after 
the effective date specified in such proclama¬ 
tion, and so long as such proclamation re¬ 
mains in effect. Imports of the article into 
the United States of America shall be sub¬ 
ject to the customs treatment so determined 
to be necessary to prevent such injury. Simi¬ 
larly, if the Government of the United 
Mexican States finds as a fact that any 
article enumerated and described in schedule 
I is being imported into the United Mexican 
States under the circumstances specified, it 
may, if it finds that the public interest will 
be served thereby, withdraw in whole or in 
part the concession with regard to the 
article, or modify the concession by the im¬ 
position of quantitative regulations or 
otherwise, to the extent and for such time 
as may be necessary to prevent such Injury. 

Before the Government of either country 
shall withdraw or modify a concession pur¬ 
suant to the provisions of paragraph 1 of 
this article, it shall give notice in writing to 
the Government of the other country as far 
in advance as may be practicable, and shall 
afford such other Government an oppor¬ 
tunity to consult with it in respect of the 
proposed action; and if agreement with re¬ 
spect thereto is not reached the Govern¬ 
ment which proposes to take such action 
shall, nevertheless, be free to do so and the 
other Government shall be free within 30 
days after such action is taken to terminate 
this agreement in whole or in part on 30 
days' written notice. 

The broad terms of this provision cer¬ 
tainly appear to be adequate to safe¬ 
guard the interests of the'United States 
under any circumstances that may arise. 

In addition to the safeguards already 
mentioned, there are many others. 
There are provisions, for example, that, 
if extraordinary changes should occur 
in the rate of exchange between the cur¬ 
rencies of the United States and an 
agreement country, and if such develop¬ 
ment should be prejudicial to the indus¬ 
try or commerce of the United States, 
action may be taken to correct the situ¬ 
ation, or modify, or even abrogate the 
agreement. Also, it is generally pro¬ 
vided that a concession may be with¬ 
drawn if, as a result of generalizing the 
rates of duty, a third country derives the 
main benefit from a concession or con¬ 
cessions. 

The suggestion that the existence of 
trade agreements might tie our hands in 
dealing with new problems as they arise 
must clearly be rejected in view of the 
safeguards and escape clauses outlined 
here. Moreover, these devices have been 
used. A good illustration—there are 
others—is the silver-fox fur case. 

The duty on silver-fox furs, dressed 
or undressed, was reduded from 60 per¬ 
cent to 87}^ percent ad valorem in the 
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trade agreement with Canada, effective 
January 1, 1039. During 1939, Imports 
of silver-fox furs were large and threat¬ 
ened to become even larger in 1940. The 
trade controls imposed by the principal 
countries of Europe at the outbreak of 
war in 1939 practically wiped out the 
European markets for fox furs produced 
in Norway, Sweden, and other European 
countrieB, and producers in these coun¬ 
tries began to dispose of their large 
stocks of furs in the United States. 
Realizing that the existing tariff or even 
a much higher one would not keep out 
the unusually large imports that threat- 
exmd the domestic Industry and that 
smetblng had to be dmie quickly to 
avoid serious injury to domestic silver- 
fox producers, the domestic industry re¬ 
quested the Committee for Reciprocity 
Information to consider the matter. It 
was found that the only law under which 
anything could be done was the Trade 
Agreements Act. As a result, negotia¬ 
tions were instituted with Canada, a 
public hearing was held, and a supple¬ 
mentary agreement, relating only to the 
treatment of silver foxes, silver-fox furs, 
and related articles, was signed on De¬ 
cember 30.1939. 

This agreement imposed an import 
quota allocated between Canada and 
other foreign countries. A second and 
similar agreement with Canada relating 
to live silver foxes and silver-fox furs 
was signed on December 13, 1940. This 
agreement, which supersedes the agree¬ 
ment of December 1939, was occasioned 
by war changes in the trade as affecting 
Canada, the United States, and the 
United Kingdom. 

This case illustrates the manner in 
which the trade-agreements machinery 
has been developed to meet emergency 
trade conditions efficiently and expedi¬ 
tiously. No other means existed for af¬ 
fording the necessary prompt relief to 
the fox-fur Industry, and the relief ex¬ 
tended under this act certainly saved 
this particular industry from great 
damage. 

THE AOEUIUNTS ABS BXCIPROCAL RATUXS THAK 
RXLAISRAL 

The trade agreements are reciprocal. 
That is, concessions on the part of the 
United States are given in exchange for 
concessions on the part of the other 
country involved. *^0 reductions in 
duty which we obtain from the other 
country are on commodities which, ac¬ 
cording to the experience of past trade 
or the prospects of future trade, appear 
to offer the best opportunity of increas¬ 
ing our exports. 

Some of the opponents of the tirade 
agreements have voiced their opposition 
by wjinu that the agreements are not 
truly reciprocal. What they presum¬ 
ably mean is that they are not bilateral, 
which is scxnething quite different. 
Concessions in a bilateral agreement 
apply only to the two countries con¬ 
cerned. Because the United States 
wisely wishes not to discriminate between 
countries except under the most extreme 
provocation, we do not make bilateral 
trade acxeements---Cuba is an exception, 
wJbd^ is always carefully specified. But 
99 imply that our trade agreements are 


not reciprocal because they are not bi¬ 
lateral is not in accord with the facts. 

ZUPORTAKCS or TKl TmCOMDlTZOMAL MOST- 
rAVORED-NATZON POLICY 

Some of the opponents of the trade- 
agreements program do not seem to 
realize that without the most-favored- 
natlon clause the duty and other con¬ 
cessions obtained would be worth much 
less than they are. For example, a re¬ 
duction might have been obtained in a 
foreign country's duty on, say, lard from 
50 percent to 25 percent. If after the 
agreement was concluded the foreign 
country should make an agreement with 
a third country and reduce the rate to 
10 percent, while exports of lard from 
the United States to the agreement coun¬ 
try continued to pay the contractual rate 
of 25 percent, the value of the conces¬ 
sion to United States producers would 
be destroyed because their competitors 
could undersell them. Results of this 
kind are prevented by the Inclusion of 
the unconditional most-favored-nation 
clause. The clause also obtains for 
United States exporters the lowest rates 
on every item whether or not it is listed 
in the agreement and whether it was in 
effect previous to the agreement or put 
into effect later. 

In some agreements, concessions ob¬ 
tained as a result of the extension of un¬ 
conditional most-favored-nation treat¬ 
ment to products of the United States 
far outweigh in Importance direct con¬ 
cessions. For example, under the 
French tariff there were three sets of 
rates, a minimum, an intermediate, and 
a maximum. Before the agreement with 
France, the United States was discrimi¬ 
nated against on thousands of products 
by having to pay the intermediate or 
maximum rates. Under the French 
agreement, these discriminations were 
automatically removed by virtue of 
the unconditional most-favored-nation 
clause in that agreement. Similarly, by 
virtue of the unconditional most-fav- 
ored-nation provisions of the agreement 
with Canada the United States enjoys 
minimum tariff treatment with respect to 
over 600 rates affecting a volume of 
trade constituting in the past up to 30 
percent of Canadian imports of Amer¬ 
ican goods. 

The opposition argues, however, that 
third nations should not receive the ben¬ 
efit of duty reductions made by the 
United States. It is asserted that this 
means giving something for nothing. 
This assertion is not true. Under the 
trade-agreements program the policy Is 
to extend duty reductions under agree¬ 
ments to all ountries which do not dis¬ 
criminate against the United States, 
that is, minimum United States tariffs 
are extended to countries which in turn 
extend their minimum tariff rates to this 
country. If the duty reductions made 
in trade agreements were not extended 
to a third country, it Is lihprabalde that 
the country in question would extend Its 
minimum tariffs to the United States 
out of the goodness of Its besrt. The 
Congress has repeatedbr Imdsted that 
the United States demand unconditional 
equality of treatment from all other 
countries and has embowered the Ex¬ 


ecutive, if necessary, to Impose penalty 
duties on goods of countries that refuse 
to extend equality of tariff treatment to 
this country, laical instances of this 
are the provisions of the Tariff Act of 
1909,* section 317 of the Tariff Act of 
1922, and section 338 of the Tariff Act 
of 1930. If the United States is to in¬ 
sist on equal treatment, it must accord 
the same treatment to others. 

Opponents of the trade-agreements 
program choose to overlook the fact that 
the concessions granted in trade agree¬ 
ments with particular countries apply to 
commodities of which the agreement 
country is normally by far the principal 
supplier of Imports. It should also be 
noted that in agreements with certain oc¬ 
cupied eoxmtries, especially in the agree¬ 
ments with France and the Netherlands, 
some of the concessions apply to exports 
from unoccupied colonies of the agree¬ 
ment country; in such cases trade with 
the colony is continuing. 

It has been asserted that, notwith¬ 
standing the existence of trade agree¬ 
ments. certain countries have continued 
to discriminate against^ the United 
States. These critics have not stated 
what they mean by the term "discrimi¬ 
nation.” Would they Include as of suf¬ 
ficient importance to warrant the de¬ 
nouncing of an agreement each and every 
minor discrimination? To do so woiUd 
be to renounce the opportunity to pre¬ 
vent the practice of still greater discrim¬ 
inations. which would certainly be the 
case if we adopted such a shortsighted 
attitude. No one claims that as a result 
of the trade-agreements program and of 
our power to withhold the benefits of 
trade concessions from countries which 
discriminate against American com¬ 
merce all discriminations have been 
wiped out. One thing is sure, fewer dis¬ 
criminations exist against American ex¬ 
ports than would be the case were there 
no trade-agreements program. As the 
Ways and Means Committee said in its 
1940 report: 

It la clear to the committee, therefore, 
that the extent of the foreign discriminations 
against our commerce is greatly exaggerated 
by opponents of the trade-agreements pro- 
gnma, although it is also clear that some dis- 
<Hdmination does exist. This raises the sec¬ 
ond question mentioned above, namely, What 
Is the best means of combating discrimina¬ 
tions by foreign countries? 

The objective of the most-favored-nation 
policy is to bring about the removal of dis¬ 
criminations. It is not, of course. 100 percent 
effective In attaining this end; Indeed, few 
national policies ever are effective to that de¬ 
gree. But surely it Is not reasonable to sup¬ 
pose that we can rid the world of discrimina¬ 
tions by abandoning the effort. The present 
policy has as Its object the maintenance and 
creation of conditions under which our ex¬ 
porters can compete In the markets of the 
world.on a footing of equality. If we abandon 
this policy, nothing is more certain than that 
the discriminations they would have to face 
would be vastly more extensive than at 
present. 

In addition to the practical dollars-and- 
cents value of the most-favored-nation pol¬ 
icy, it represents the only sound basis for 
orderly and amicable international relations. 
It is the antithesis of the policy of discrimi¬ 
nation which leads to retaliation, trade wars, 
and general anarchy In international com- 
meraiil relations. Equality of treatment has 
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Classification of commodities on which reduced rates of duty were in effect on Feb. 1, iHZ, 
according to the rank of the agreement country as supplier of imports 
iData for 160 oommodltieii ImpcfftA of whidi wore valued at $500,000 or more each Id 1080] 

NTTMBn OF COMMODim 


ClassiflcBtloi) of iroportB according to value 

Rank as agreement country ss supplle; > 

1 

8 

8 

Other 

Nona* 

Total 

$1,000,000 or more each. 

07 

4 

2 

3 

8 

79 

$500,000 or more but less than $1,000,000 each. 

63 

0 

2 

8 

4 

81 

Total. 1 - 

180 

13 

4 

6 

7 

160 


VALUE or 1MFOET8 FEOII ALL OOUKTSm *■ 


$1,000,000 or more. 

$600,000 or more but loss than $1,000,000 each. 

Total. JOk . 

Thoui. 
o/rfol. 
383,768 
. 45.711 

Thoas. 

OfM. 

9,104 

6,486 

Tkous. 

oJM. 

2,966 

1,183 

Thoua. 

OfM, 

11,480 

2,038 

Thoua. 

OfM. 

8,266 

2,907 

TtOUI. 

OfM. 

41A673 

58,375 

429,469 

15,540 

4,149 

18,618 

11,172 

473,848 

PERCENT 

OF TOTAL VALUE 





$1,000,000 or more.. 

92.3 

2.2 1 

0.7 

2.8 

2.0 

100 

$600,000 or more but less than $J ,000.000 each. 

78.5 

11.0 

2.0 

3.5 

5.0 

100 

ToUl.•.. 

90.6 

3.3 

.9 

2.8 

2.4 

100 


‘ Imports from Gerraony and those free of duty under special provisions are not included. 

^No imports were received from the aftreemeut country in 1939. 

Eource: V. 8. Tariff Commission, based on ofiRclal import .xtatistics oi the Department ol Commerce. 
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been the baais followed by this country since 
It was enjoined upon us by President Wash¬ 
ington. It has not been, and should not be, 
a subject of partisan controversy. It has 
been advocated and applied by Republican as 
well as Democratic administrations. For ex¬ 
ample. in 1924 the Honorable Charles B. 
Hughes, then Secretary of State, stated: 

**The time has come for demanding that 
conditions of • commercial competition be 
placed upon a basis which will both assure 
our own interests and contribute to the 
peace of the world by eliminating unneces¬ 
sary economic contentions. As we seek 
pledges from other foreign countries that 
they will refrain from practicing discrimina¬ 
tion, we must be ready to give such pledges, 
and history has shown that these pledgee can 
be adequate only in terms of unconditional 
most-favored-nation treatment.*' 

The Republican platform of 1932 reaf¬ 
firmed this policy in the following words: 

The historic American policy known as 
the most-favored-nation principle has been 
our guiding program; and we believe that 
policy to be the only one consistent with a 
full development of international trade, the 
only one suitable for a country having as 
wide and diverse a commerce as America, and 
the one most appropriate for us in view of 
the great variety of our industrial, agricul¬ 
tural, and mineral products and the tradi¬ 
tions of our people. 

Some opponents of the trade-agreements 
program and the most-favored-natlon policy 
advocate what they choose to call a realistic 
approach to our foreign-trade problems. 
They profess to see the world drifting fur¬ 
ther and further into a system of exclusive 
bilateral arrangements which result in dis¬ 
criminations against us. They urge that we 
join the movement and ourselves negotiate 
preferential discriminatory arrangements. 
They would have us light fire with fire. The 
committee feels that this expression iUus- 
trates very well indeed the destructive char¬ 
acter of such a policy. The fires of tarill 
warfare would leave only the charred remains 
of the only system imder which peaceful 
commercial relations among nations can be 
conducted and profitable international trade 
can flourish. 

IMPOXTAMT CONCESSIONS HAVE BEEN CONFINED 
TO PBXNCZPAL SUPPLYING COUNTRZEB 

Frequently during the hearings the as¬ 
sertion has been made that concessions 
have been granted very largely to coun¬ 
tries which were not the principal sup¬ 
pliers of importSt and that, therefore, 
through the operation of the most- 
favored-nation clause, the most impor¬ 
tant suppliers have received benefits 
which cost them nothing. 

A study made by the Tarill Commis¬ 
sion shows that with regard to the 160 
largest concession Items—those valued 
at $500,000 or more each on which duty 
reductions were in effect, and which to¬ 
gether in 1939 accounted for nearly $474,- 
000,000, or about 90 percent, of all im¬ 
ports on which duty concessions had been 
made—agreement countries to which t e 
concessions were granted were the prin¬ 
cipal suppliers of 130 items, covering 
$430,000,000 of imports, or 91 percent of 
the total. Since other agreement ooun- 
tries shared some of the remaining 9 per¬ 
cent of the trade, it is clear that the 
operation of the most-favored-natlon 
clause and the care with which the con¬ 
cessions had been selected leaves a very 
small fraction of trade for nonagree¬ 
ment, countries. 

The Tariff Commission study includes 
the flawing table, which Is significant 
in this connection: 


In relatively few Instances where it 
was expected that the agreement coun¬ 
try would become the principal supplier 
did It turn out otherwise. About 4 per¬ 
cent of the imports in 1939 came from 
agreement coimtries which ranked as 
second or third suppliers. In a few cases 
only did the agreement countries supply 
negligible imports or none at all of cer¬ 
tain commodities on which they had 
been granted concessions and a number 
of these are justified by other consid¬ 
erations. 

For example, reductions in the excise 
tax on Imports of residual fuel oil and 
topped crude oil were made in the agree¬ 
ments with Venezuela and Mexico, but 
no imports of these commodities were 
recorded as coming from Venezuela in 
1939. The Netherlands West Indies sup¬ 
plied the bulk of the imports, but most if 
not all of these imports were produced 
from crude oil that originated in Vene¬ 
zuela. Reductions in duty on imports of 
canned tomatoes were granted with Ar¬ 
gentina, but Italy wa;. the principal 
source of imports in 1939 and none was 
received from Argentina. It was antici¬ 
pated, however, that with Italy shut off 
by war, Argentina would be able to take 
her place as a supplier, and it is pro¬ 
vided by the agreement that on termina¬ 
tion of hostilities the concessions may be 
withdrawn by the United States. 

THE TARIFF LEAGUE’S FAMPBLBT, HOW HIOH 
ARE UNITED STATES TAXXITB? 

Not long ago the American Tariff 
League published a pamphlet entitled 
“How High Are United States Tariffs?" 
in which statistics are presented pur¬ 
porting to show that the level of tariffs 
in the United States is lower than, the 
level of tariffs in a number of foreign 
countries. The implication clearly is 
that because our tariffs are relatively 
lower than those of foreign countries 
we should not reduce them any further 
through trade agreeme^ 

Sven If we were to assume, for the 
sake of argumenti that the general im¬ 


pression given by the pamphlet is cor¬ 
rect; namely, that foreign countries 
have more restrictive controls (including 
such nontarfff trade barriers as quotas 
and exchange controls, which are 
omitted from the Tariff League study) 
than does the United States, what 
stronger argument could there then be 
for continuing the trade-agreements 
program? It is precisely in order to 
induce other countries to relax some of 
their more unreasonable restrictions 
that the administration has been pur¬ 
suing this program ever since 1934. If 
the restrictions of other nations are 
more severe than ours how much reason 
is there for believing that we shall get 
anywhere along the road of ameliora¬ 
tion merely by pointing out what rascals 
they are. and ignoring our own restric¬ 
tions? What the Administration’s pol¬ 
icy seeks to do is to stimulate foreign 
trade, botli outgoing and incoming. 

The Tariff League pamphlet attempts 
to do something that cannot be done, 
namely, to measure the height of United 
States tariffs as compared with those of 
certain other countries. The method 
actually followed seeks to arrive at a 
comparison of the height of United 
States tariffs with those of a selected 
group of countries, by imagining a 
typical cargo of $100,000,000 worth of 
goods going from country to country and 
paying the duties that would be charge¬ 
able on the various items in each coun¬ 
try. The composition of the cargo is 
arrived at by applying ratios for the 
various categories and types of goods, 
based upon a study of the total trade of 
the United States and the United King¬ 
dom. 

The pamphlet ignores the fact that a 
relatively low. duty can be. under some 
conditions, highly restrictive of trade; 
while, on the other hand, a relatively 
high duty need not, under certain con¬ 
ditions, be highly restrictive. Further¬ 
more, measuring the height of a tariff 
by using as one primary factor in the 
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calculations the actual duties collected 
is lUofical since it does not take into 
account the goods that never enter at all 
owing to the fact that the tariff is so high 
that it does not pay to import them. 

The use of a single typical cargo, repre¬ 
sentative of total world trade sounds 
much more scientific than it actually is. 
The same typical cargo is used for all 
countries, regardless of each country's 
actual imports or its needs. In some 
cases the results are little short of 
ludicrous. 

It should be obvious, for instance, that 
a high duty by any country on a product 
of wlUch that country is normally and 
predominantly a heavier exporter is 
largely nominal, and for the purpose of 
an analysis such as this one purports to 
be, should not be Included. Yet. the 
rigor with which the statistics are pur¬ 
sued forbids any modification of the hy¬ 
pothetical cargo. According to the 
study, over $1,800,000 worth of the cargo 
annually being imported into Argentina 
would consist of “hides and leather prod¬ 
ucts, and the computed duty thereon 
would amount to 228 percent. By what 
possible stretch of the Imagination 
should this figure be included as signifi¬ 
cant to a measurement of the restric¬ 
tiveness of Argentine Import controls? 
As a matter of fact. Argentina enjoys 
such a great advantage as an exporter 
of hides and skins that even if she im¬ 
posed no duty at all on them, she prob¬ 
ably would Import none. Likewise with 
wool; Argentina is shown as having a 
duty of 50 percent on a product which 
is one of her principal exports. 

Other products Included in the Tariff 
League's typical cargo and of which Ar¬ 
gentina is a heavy exporter are: Com, 
wheat, flour, beef, and barley. These 
products, together with wool and hides 
and skins, account for 75 percent of Ar¬ 
gentina's exports, and not one of them 
is included among that country's im¬ 
ports. nor would be included even if the 
duties were substantially lowered. 

The total duties payable on the hypo¬ 
thetical cargo of $100,000,000 when 
theoretically imported Into Argentina 
would amount to over $47,000,000. Of 
this, the theoretical duties on hides and 
skins alone account for over $4,000,000 
and, together with those on farm prod¬ 
ucts and foods, for over $24,000,000. In 
other words, over half of the theoretical 
duty chsuge payable upon Importation 
into Argentina of the hypothetical cargo 
is to be paid on goods that would not 
by any stretch of the imagination ever 
be Imported into Argentina. 

In the actual calculation of the aver¬ 
age duties, serious errors result from 
the inclusion of purely revenue duties on 
Imports of goods of a type not produced 
in the home country. These are made 
still worse, in connection with the com¬ 
parison of United States rates with those 
of other countries by reason of the fact 
that United States import-excise taxes 
on certain important commodities of a 
type which we, ourselves, produce are 
omitted. If, as applied to the relative 
heights of United. States and United 
Kixigdom duties, we make the necessary 
corrections to cover these two types of 
error but otherwise apply the same 
methods used in the pamphlet, we arrive 


at results that are diametrically opposed 
to those in the report, as is shown in 
the following tabulation: 


Duties collectible on theoretical cargo 



Tariff League 
study 

As adjurted 

1 

Ad va-! 
lorem 
wiuiv* 
aJcni 

“Rela- 

tiVtfh" 

Ad va* 
lorem 
equiv¬ 
alent 

“Rela¬ 

tives” 

T^nltod States. 

Percent 

43.1 

Cl.O 

100.0 

118.3 

Percent 

i.7.0 

2J-.7 

100.0 
CO. 4 

United Kingdom.... 


The adjusted figures shown in the 
foregoing table are not, of course, to be 
taken as accurate measurements of the 
relative heights of the tariff walls in the 
two countries. For, as previously stated, 
there is no adequate way to reduce such a 
comparison to mathematical measure¬ 
ment. What the figures do indicate is 
what little confidence can be placed in 
conclusions resting upon such a study as 
this. 

THE PROGRAM HAS RESULTED IN GOOD BARGAIKS 
rOR THE UNI T ED STATES 

Opponents of the trade agreements 
program assert that it has resulted in 
poor bargains for the United States. It 
is said that in negotiating the agree¬ 
ments the Yankees have lost their sense 
of trading values, that we have gone in¬ 
to the trade with a good horse and have 
come away with a blind, spavined old 
mare. This horse-trader view of the 
trade agreements program is blind to the 
fact that a trade agreement is not a one- 
deal. fly-by-night matter in which one 
party gets the best of the deal; but rather 
an association of mutual benefit for both 
parties over an extended period. 

The fear of loss of domestic markets 
through trade agreements seems to stem 
from a pictiu-ization of our markets as 
dead and static, like a reservoir with 
neither inlet nor outlet. According to 
this view, if business Is baled out by for¬ 
eigners, less is left for Americans. In 
reality our economy and that of the 
world is a living, dynamic organism 
which feeds and thrives on trade. There 
is not. in truth. Just so much business to 
be done in the world and no more. As 
even some of the strongest opponents of 
the trade agreements have pointed out, 
prosperity in one country tends to stimu¬ 
late prosperity in other countries. Prof¬ 
itable outlets—domestic and foreign— 
for the total output of American pro¬ 
ducers are better than the exclusive right 
to a domestic market. 

Elaborate statistical studies made by 
the Tariff Commission give good statis¬ 
tical evidence that the United States has 
substantially benefited from the trade 
agreements program but whe^er the 
benefits sum up to a greater total than 
the combined benefits accruing to the 
countries with which we have dealt is 
not known, nor is the answer pertinent 
to an appraisal of the value of the pro¬ 
gram to the United States. 

BTXMXHJITXON or nrratKATXONAL TtAfiX tkxougb 
RBUUC T IOW or TSAOg 

Much of the opposition to the trade 
agreements program is aimed either ex¬ 


plicitly or Implicitly, at any policy that 
is intended to increase international 
trade. He who argues that the importa¬ 
tion of any commodity robs our laborers 
of work or that we should import only 
those commodities that it is absolutely 
impossible for us to produce is not argu¬ 
ing against such a mild and carefully 
guarded plan as the trade agreements 
program. He Is against any abridgment 
of the present protective tarifi—even 
where It is unnecessary'—and he would 
also oppose any plan for expanding our 
trade with the world. Let him deceive 
himself—if he finds it necessary—but let 
him not try to confuse the rest of us 
by any pretense that he favors an alter¬ 
native policy. 

The Justification for international 
trade is the same as that for trade with¬ 
in a nation. Trade permits each area to 
specialize in the production of those 
commodities which are most suited to 
its resources and skills and to exchange 
its surplus thus produced for the com¬ 
modities which it can produce only less 
efficiently. It leaves all areas with more 
goods to consume than if each tried to 
supply all its own needs. Obviously, it 
is more efficient for Florida or Oregon, 
for example, to buy automobiles from 
Michigan and to exchange other prod¬ 
ucts for them than to start a local auto¬ 
mobile industry. In the same way it is 
to the advantage of most other coun¬ 
tries to buy our automobiles rather than 
produce them themselves. The automo¬ 
bile industry is one of our natural export 
Industries, not because it has had tariff 
protection, but because it makes use of 
our abundant resources, our skill at mass 
production, and our technical skills. 

Imports and exports are but the two 
sides of the same shield. Michigan could 
not sell its automobiles to the other 
States if it did not buy from them, even 
including many commodities that could 
be produced within its own borders. To 
sell the quantity of our agricultural and 
Industrial export commodities that we 
would like we must also buy other com¬ 
modities which the world can sell us more 
cheaply than we can produce them at 
home, as well as such items as coffee and 
tin, which we are virtually forced to buy 
abroad. Such trade increases the total 
volume of business of the United States 
and the standard of living here. 

The argument that imports displace 
domestic labor ranges from the conten¬ 
tion that present limits of protection 
must not be lowered for fear of throwing 
American labor out of work to advocacy 
of higher and higher tariffs for the pur¬ 
pose of creating added employment op¬ 
portunities by reserving 100 percent of 
the American market to United States 
producers of articles competitive with 
imports. 

Admittedly, sudden drastic reductions 
of existing tariffs may disemploy sub¬ 
stantial numbers of workers who can be 
reemployed elsewhere only after a con¬ 
siderable period of time. But there is 
no evidence that the carefully selected 
reductions of import duties under tredc 
agreements have caused significant un¬ 
employment. In many cases such re¬ 
ductions represent no more than the 
elimination of that part of the duty 
which was never needed in the first place. 
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Any notice to Industry that It must in¬ 
crease Its efficiency and avoid new capi¬ 
talization and capacity in lines that 
could not stand foreign competition is 
salutary. Quite often reductions in duty 
merely disclose those minor segments of 
an Industry the protection of which 
merely has led to such prices for their 
products as to restrict demand, thus in 
effect reducing the total potential Amer¬ 
ican market. A larger American market, 
even though Including some share for 
imports, stimulates domestic employ¬ 
ment BA the efficient parts of an industry 
produce at a higher rate. Then, too, 
markets of abundance rather than mar¬ 
kets of scarcity create supplementary 
employment in the distribution of a 
greater volume of goods. It is much 
more important for American farmers, 
manufacturers, and workers to have 
profitable markets for their total produc¬ 
tion than to have exclusive access to a 
domestic market too small to maintain 
the standard of living at desirable levels 
and to maintain healthy business condi¬ 
tions. 

The argument for increasing tariffs to 
secure the last fraction of a market 
against competitive Imports is aimed 
more at a fancied increase of employ¬ 
ment rather than at avoiding disemploy¬ 
ment. It is notably myopic in that it 
aims at increasing employment in United 
States production for home consumption 
apparently with total failure to see that 
it must at the same time create corre¬ 
sponding unemployment among indus¬ 
tries producing for export. An aspect 
quite frequently overlooked is that im¬ 
ports satisfying fractional parts of the 
United States market often create em¬ 
ployment opportunities which might not 
exist otherwise. In many cases the im¬ 
ports add variety to the grades and types 
of a product and widen its acceptability 
and usefulness in the American market. 
In other cases the economic accessibility 
of the product, particularly in over-the- 
border trade may create employment op¬ 
portunities where none might otherwise 
exist. 

Any liberalization of world trade is an 
influence toward world peace by elimi¬ 
nating a few of the many frictions in in¬ 
ternational understanding. The oppo¬ 
nents of the trade agreements program 
have had much to say about the fact that 
the present world conflict came in spite 
of the efforts of the United States to im¬ 
prove international trade. If the 
churches of the United States had to ap¬ 
ply for a new charter every three years, 
we expect they would also be blamed by 
these gentlemen because of the quite evi¬ 
dent fact that sin had not been con¬ 
quered. 

The political and economic wars of to¬ 
day result in part from the mistakes 
made by a few so-called statesmen of 
yesterday. Their vision then was be¬ 
clouded by selflsh considerations. It is 
essential now that statesmen of today 
think in terms of America’s best interests 
and not in terms of selflsh desires of pres¬ 
sure groups within America. The chal¬ 
lenge is before you. Will history record 
your judgment and decision on this is¬ 
sue as sound or mistaken? We are at 
the crossroads. We will follow the 
course of action needed or we will follow 


the course of action that brings further 
chaos. Which road will you take? 

I now 3deld to the gentleman from 
Idaho. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Does the gentle¬ 
man have any evidence as to the attitude 
of the National Orange toward the na¬ 
tional trade-agreement program? 

Mr. MILLS. It is to be regretted that 
the National Orange, as far as I recall, 
did not appear before our committee and 
make a statement. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Does the gentle¬ 
man have any information concerning 
the vigorous opposition of the National 
Orange, which represents more than a 
million of the leading farm personnel of 
the country? 

Mr. MILLS. No information has come 
to me. Mr. Chairman, regarding the 
viewpoint of the National Orange; but 
I must take issue with the gentleman 
when he states that the National Orange 
is larger than the American Farm Bu¬ 
reau Federation. I happen to know that 
the American Farm Bureau Federation 
has the largest membership of all the 
major farm organizations, about 830.000 
members. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. The Livestock As¬ 
sociation, the National Woolgrowers As¬ 
sociation, the Livestock Producers- 

Mr. MILLS. Some of those are In 
favor of it. Most of those admitted they 
had been beneflted by it in the past and 
expressed only a fear, Just a fear of what 
might happen in the future. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Then it Is true that 
the Grange is not 100 percent in favor 
of the program. 

Mr. MILLS. As I say, the Grange did 
not app ear. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. I yield. 

Mr. GIFFORD. From the gentleman’s 
statement he does not believe that a 
potential danger should bother anybody, 
does he? 

Mr. MILLS. I do not think a poten¬ 
tial danger described by a pessimist is 
altogether a danger. I do not mean to 
say that the gentleman is a pessimist, 
but there were witnesses who came be¬ 
fore the committee who continually were 
afraid to get outside the United States 
and do anything. 

Mr. GIFFORD. I represent the great 
textile industry, and they see a tremen¬ 
dous potential danger, and I have to be 
watchful. The Farm Bureau is opposed 
to it. and the gentleman knows perfectly 
well that the National Orange was op¬ 
posed to it, too, does he not? 

Mr. MILLS. No, Sir; I do not. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Oh, we have all had 
plenty of literature on it. 

Mr. MILLS. I do not recall having 
seen anything from them. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Plenty of copies have 
been sent around. And the Farm Bu¬ 
reau— 

Mr. MILLS. Oh, no; not the Farm 
Bureau. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Is the Farm Bureau 
wrong when they say it should only be 
continued on a selected basis? 

Mr. MIL LS. I will say that is this 
program* a program of reciprocal reduc¬ 
tion of tariff rates for concessions made 
on a selected basis* not straight cut 
across the board* 10* 20, or 50 percent; 


that is another program altogether. 
That was a suggestion by the Farm Bu¬ 
reau for the reciprocal trade agreement 
method of handling it. 

Mr. GIFFORD. I think it is a very 
shrewd suggestion—if you will only 
select, mind you, what we ask. 

Mr. MILLS. That is exactly the his¬ 
tory of t he p rogram. 

Mr. GIFFORD. I want to say one 
more thing before I sit down. The gen¬ 
tleman quoted from my old-time and 
such a very good friend of mine for very 
many years, Robert Lincoln O’Brien, who 
was Chairman of the Tariff Commission, 
and who said along in 1984, did he not. 
that this interdepartmental committee 
could give any opinion that it desired. 
He said that years ago. Then we had 
many more conversations with him. He 
is opposed to this diplomatic method of 
handling it. 

Mr. MILLS. Does the gentleman 
mean to leave us with the flat state¬ 
ment that Mr. Robert Lincoln O'Brien 
said that the interdepartmental commit¬ 
tee would give any opinion the President 
wanted regarding tariff Information? 
He did not s ay that. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Oh, no. He made a 
further declaration some srears ago. He 
favors continuation of this if it can be 
done like it should be done, but he does 
not believe in diplomats doing it. 

Mr. MILLS. Now, let me say just a 
word- 

Mr. GIFFORD. I wanted to help the 
gentleman; I did not want to disturb 
him. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Arkansas has expired. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 15 minutes to the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. Carlson]. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. Chairman, those 
who urge extension of the reciprocal 
trade-agreement program insist that it 
is essential that it be extended for a 
period of 3 years, and that the State De¬ 
partment be given the authority to fur¬ 
ther reduce our tariff rates by another 
60 percent. This additional 50-percent 
reduction would in reality mean a 75- 
percent reduction, as a 50-percent reduc¬ 
tion was authorized in the original act 
which was passed in 1934. 

The proponents contend; 

First. That it is essential that we lower 
our tariffs in order to maintain friendly 
relations with other nations of the world. 
In other words, they contend this legis¬ 
lation is most vital in securing interna¬ 
tional peace. 

Second. That this program will greatly 
increase exports and imports and pro¬ 
vide a greatly increased domestic econ¬ 
omy. 

The opponents of the extension of the 
reciprocal trade agreements program 
and a further reduction in our tariff rates 
contend: 

First. That the lowering of our tariff 
barriers will provoke grave injury upon 
and perhaps ruin many American indus¬ 
tries; that it places our American labor* 
Industry, and agriculture in direct com¬ 
petition with cheap labor, material, and 
lands of foreign countries. 

Second. That the reciprocal trade- 
agreements program has been in effed 
since 1934* and certainly no one would 
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eonttfxd that it kept us from World 
Warn. 

Sveryone realiies the seriousness of 
the present international situation, hut 
even at that our Nation must think 
clearly and sanely on matters dealing 
with international trade. We must not 
be carried away by a sentimental ap¬ 
proach to our problem. We must be 
realistic. The present conflict, as well 
as every other International conflict In 
the past, Is an economic one. In simple 
language, it Is a struggle for future trade. 

It Is an easy matter to negotiate trade 
treaties on a sentimental basis. How¬ 
ever, this method of negotiation can be 
very destructive to our national economy. 
While It is and should be our aim to 
aid in world reconstruction and future 
world stability, our first and major duty 
is to preserve American enterprise and 
protect the American way of life. 

America must, of course, import and 
export goods. There can be no objection 
offered to a low tariff or even free trade, 
or tariff for revenue only, on products 
which are strictly noncompetitive. We 
should exchange with foreign nations 
the excess of what we grow and what 
we produce and which they do not grow 
nor produce. This exchange of non¬ 
competitive goods, both imports and ex¬ 
ports, Is real practical reciprocity. It 
is true that some mass-production indus¬ 
tries in the United States favor low tariffs 
because they can compete with cheap 
foreign labor. The question is. Can we 
afford to export large numbers of auto¬ 
mobiles which are produced with a min¬ 
imum of labor and take in return com¬ 
modities which require much labor in 
their processing and fabrication? 

This issue is vital to every citizen. 
There is no question but what this prob¬ 
lem is of vital concern to American labor. 
Chir Nation has, through a restriction 
and control of immigration, protected 
the standards of living of the American 
workers. Should we now permit ap¬ 
proval of legislation that will destroy 
the opportunities of the American work¬ 
ingman? 

The farmers of the United States are 
greatly concerned about their share of 
the foreign market. It is their conten¬ 
tion that they are being outtraded by 
the Industrial sections of this Nation Is 
making reciprocal trade treaties. There 
Is substantial evidence that this is the 
case despite the protests from the Secre¬ 
tary of State and others engaged in nego¬ 
tiating trade treaties. 

The best evidence in this regard is the 
gradual reduction of agricultural exports 
and the increasing of industrial exports. 
I also might mention that agricultural 
imports have greatly increased from 
trade-agreement countries, while indus¬ 
trial imports remain about the same. 
The farmers of our Nation produce a 
number of surplus crops and there is 
reason to believe the trade-agreements 
program will keep these crops below 
parity prices. 

There Is another fundamental issue 
involved^hat is, for more than 20 years 
there has been a constant growth of 
executive power at the expense of the 


legislative power. The Constitution says 
in words that cannot be misunderstood: 

Congress ahaU have the power to regulate 
commerce with foreign nations and among 
the several Statee— 

And so forth. The power to regulate 
commerce under our system is congres¬ 
sional power. The question as to 
whether the executive branch of the 
Government will give more impartial 
consideration to foreign trade than the 
elected representatives of the people is 
one for debate. It is my contention that 
Congress must and should assume this 
responsibility. I will just say this: Con¬ 
gress should equip itself with its own 
experts and sufficient staff to do the work 
which should be done and must be done. 
When we created these expert executive 
bureaus imder the executive department 
we surrendered our power and supervi¬ 
sion over them. 

I wish to state that my views are, first, 
that Congress should assume its power 
to regulate commerce; second, that we 
must be helpful to other countries, but 
at the same time protect our own econ¬ 
omy; and, third, that we should be in a 
position to determine ourselves the type 
of trade in which we can most suitably 
engage. 

It is time for some realistic thinking 
upon the subject of tariff and foreign 
trade. The United States has been able 
to help in the prosecution of the war be¬ 
cause it is relatively independent and 
self-supporting. It can help rebuild the 
postwar if we remain strong internally. 
Our greatest contribution to world re¬ 
covery can be made only if we keep our 
own country powerful and retain our 
ability to supply most of our own needs. 

AGRXeULTUnS 

The farmers of the Nation were told 
In 1934 that the Reciprocal Trade Agree¬ 
ment Act would result in restoring for¬ 
eign markets for surplus farm crops— 
that it would open up new markets and 
would not resiflt in any increase in com¬ 
petitive farm imports. We have now had 
11 years* experience with this program. 
It has failed to furnish markets for farm 
products, it has given the American 
market to the foreign producer, and it 
has greatly increased imports of competi¬ 
tive farm products. 

The war and its abnormal demand for 
farm products has saved the reciprocal- 
trade agreements from complete failure 
as far as agriculture is concerned. ' 

The statement has often been made 
that the American fanner has been **8old 
down the river*' by the reciprocal trade 
agreements. This is vigoroiuOy denied 
by prbponcnts of the legislation. In 
checking the figures furnished by the 
Tariff Commission I believe there is jus¬ 
tification for the statement. We have 
increased our sales of automobiles, re¬ 
frigerators, typewriters, and other non- 
agricultural products and taken in re¬ 
turn Increased importation of agricul¬ 
tural products. 

Let us analyze what happened to farm 
Imports, using as a base the year 1034, 
which was the year we passed the trade- 
agreements program. In 1937 agricul¬ 
tural imports had increased 102 percent 


from trade-agreements countries while 
nonagricultural products from the same 
countries had increased only 77 percent. 
These farm imports show a substantial 
increase in every year following enact¬ 
ment of the reciprocal trade agreements 
program.. During the year 1937 the im¬ 
ports of nonagricultural products in¬ 
creased only 77 percent from these same 
countries. It seems to me this is positive 
proof that agriculture is being outtraded 
In behalf of industry in the trade-agree¬ 
ments program. 

Now let us see what happened to our 
farm exports, using the year 1934 as a 
base during the same years. 

In 1937 farm exports to trade-agree¬ 
ment countries increased only 34 per¬ 
cent while that same year exports of 
nonagricultural products increased 84 
percent. Agricultural exports in 1940 
were 10 percent less than in 1934. In 
other words a 10 percent minus, but that 
same year, namely, 1940, the export of 
nonagricultural products increased 185 
percent. I am placing these tables in the 
Record and would urge you to study them 
closely. Much time can be spent in ana¬ 
lyzing these tables. The more time you 
spend on them the more convinced you 
will be that agriculture is not benefiting 
from the program, but is being “sold down 
the river." 

United States domestic exports, 1934 and 
1937-43 


(Value m millions of dollarsl 


Year 

Value 

Pereenlope inerease 
over 1934 

All 

prod¬ 

ucts 

Agri¬ 

cul¬ 

tural 

prod¬ 

ucts 

Non- 

Bgri- 

cul¬ 

tural 

prod¬ 

ucts 

All 

prod¬ 

ucts 

Atrri 

eul- 

tural 

prod¬ 

ucts 

Ni>n- 

BIM1- 
eul- 
turul 
prod¬ 
ucts 



A 

To all countries 


J934>. 

2,099 

788 

1,806 




1937_ 

3,299 

7W 

2.601 

£7 

0 

83 

1938_ 

3,067 

827 

2,230 

4e> 

13 

63 

1939_ 

8,123 

065 

2,468 

49 

*-11 

81 

mo _ 

8,984 

616 

3,418 

87 

*-30 

160 

1941_ 

6,090 

009 

4, 361 

139 

*-8 

219 

1943*_ 

7,960 

1,179 

6,781 

279 

61 

397 

1943 

12,691 

2,074 

10.617 

fOt) 

183 

670 


B, To trade-arn'ement rounfrics 

1984 * . 

1,272 

400 

872 




1987. 

2; 140 

m 

1 ,00.6 

08 

34 

84 

1988. 

1,970 

£83 

1,387 


46 

69 

1939. 

2 , HKl 

467 

1,049 

()6 

14 

89 

1940. 

2,842 

.%1 

2,481 

12.1 

-10 

186 

1941 . 

8,094 

602 

a, 132 

UK) 

41 

269 

1942*. 

4,700 

016 

3,861 

27 

129 

342 

1943». 

7,048 

1,374 

6,609 

464 

243 

.6.60 


C. To »on-tradi>-Qgrecn!ont cmmtrles 

1034 1. 

827 

883 

494 


’ 


1987. 

1,169 

263 

^90 

40 

-■-21 

82 

1W38. 

,1,087 

244 

843 

32 

-’-27 

71 

1939. 

J,017 

196 

819 

23 

2-41 

00 

1940. 

1,092 

166 

937 

32 


IH) 

1941. 

1,820 

107 

1,219 

(iO 

:-r.8 

147 

1942 *. 

3,194 

264 

2,P30 

28(1 

-20 

491 

1943 *. 

6,648 

700 

4,848 

£71 

112 

88 ‘( 


1 Exports to tile V'lrpiii Ifclaiuls of tlie I’nifHi 
have boon deducted from the n’lxnted Uitals for.li"f4 Ui 
permit comparisons with the later ^CJ^rs. 

«Decrease. 

» Preliminary. 

Source: Compiled from ofT.ilal oi the L. h 

Doi:|^mcot of Commeice. 
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United States imports for consumption, 1934 
and 1937^3 


I Value in millioBB of dollan] 


Year 

1 Value 

Feroentage Increase 
over 1934 



Non- 

afri- 

cul- 

tural 

prod¬ 

ucts 

All 

prod¬ 

ucts 

Agri¬ 

cul¬ 

tural 

prod¬ 

ucts 

Non- 

agri- 

cul- 

tural 

prod¬ 

ucts 



A. 

From all countries 


1934 ‘. 

1,035 

821 

814 




1937...... 

3.010 

1,579 

1,431 

84 

92 

70 

.1938. 

1, m 

950 

994 

19 

16 

23 

1939. 

2,270 

1.118 

1.168 

39 

36 

42 

1940. 

2,541 

1,286 

1,355 

55 

67 

54 

1941. 

3.222 

1.008 

1,554 

97 

103 

91 

1942 ». 

2,709 

1.271 

1,468 

69 

55 

84 

1943». 

3.381 

1»514 

1,867 

107 

84 

129 


B. 

From trade-agreemont countries 

1934 > 

1,001 

513 

548 




1937. 

2.00(1 

1,037 

969 


102 

77 

1938. 

1.2M 

612 

673 

21 

19 1 

23 

1939. 

1,551 

718 

833 

46 

40 1 

52 

1940. 

1,770 

876 

SOU 

67 

71 1 

64 

1941. 

2. 325 

1. 245 

1,080 

119 

143 

97 

1942». 

l,fl('8 

874 

1,094 

86 

70 1 

100 

1943». 

2. 564 

1.147 

1,407 

141 

124 j 

167 


C. From non-trade-agreement countries 

1934 ‘. 

574 

308 

266 



1 

1937. 

1, (104 

542 

462 

75 

70 

73 

1938. 

(105 

344 

321 

10 

12 

20 

1939. 

7?.'J 

400 

325 

2fi 

30 

22 

1940. 

7(J5 

410 

3.55 

33 

33 

33 

UMI. 

897 

423 

i U4 

56 

37 

78 

1942 *. 

Mil 

397 

1 404 

59 

29 

52 

1943 3. 

827 

307 

460 

44 

19 

73 


»Imports from the Virpin Islands have becu deducted 
from the reported totals for 1934 to permit comparison 
with the later years. 

* Ptdimlnary. 

Source: rornpJled from official 8fa(]stic.s of the V. S. 
Depariment of (’onimerce. Fipures for 1934 from an 
arrangemeut of the ba.sie data by the U, S. Department of 
State making the agricultural and nonogriculturnl 
groups coinpuraidc with those of later years. 

Now, let US analyze the tariff reduc¬ 
tions for agriculture and the total per¬ 
centage of reduction .that has been made. 
There have been a total of 1,190 rate re¬ 
ductions in the trade agreements and of 
this number agriculture sustained re¬ 
ductions in about one-fourth of this to¬ 
tal number. The value of imports in 
1939 imder schedule 7, which is the gen¬ 
eral agricultural schedule, was $173,808.- 
000. Of this amount $118,244,000, or 68 
percent of the total, was subject to rate 
reductions. The average rate of tariff 
before reduction on the general agri¬ 
cultural schedule No. 7, before trade 
agreements, was 43 percent, and the per¬ 
centage after the reduction was 23 per¬ 
cent. This means that agricultural 
products in general have already had a 
46-percent reduction in tariff. This 
brings me to the question: Does the 
State Department want this additional 
60-percent authorization to further re¬ 
duce the tariff on farm products? You 
will note from the following table that 
only 4 percent remains for trading pur¬ 
poses. It has been completely used up on 
the sugar schedule and the beverage 
schedule and 25 percent on the tobacco 
schedule. 

In view of the fact that the State De¬ 
partment has been willing to reduce 


farm tariff protection 46 percent in the 
last few years. Is there any reason to 
doubt that they would continue the same 


FARM PRICE SUPPORT 

When we are considering legislation 
authorizing further reductions in tariffs 
on agricultural products we must study 
its effect on our farm-price-support pro¬ 
gram. Congress has approved legisla¬ 
tion guaranteeing farmers 90 percent of 
parity for a period of 2 years following 
the close of the war. It will, no doubt, be 
necessary to finance a large part of this 
guaranteed farm price by Federal sub¬ 
sidy or loans. As our market will be 
higher than the world price, will it not 
be necessary to protect it from a flood of 
cheap competitive farm commodities? 

The financing of a 90-percent parity 
price for farm products from the Fed¬ 
eral Treasury will be a real burden on 
our taxpayers. It can be justified for do¬ 
mestic production, but there can be no 
Justification for giving the foreign pro¬ 
ducers our prices in our own market. 
The American farmer is entitled to the 
American market. He cannot compete 
with the cheap lands and cheap labor 
of foreign countries. The Government 
price on corn in Argentina Is 58^2 cents 
per bushel. Our farm price is $1.10 per 
bushel. The present tariff on corn and 
the ocean freight rate makes it possible 
to place this corn in the United States at 
much less than prices supported by the 
Government. 

Flaxseed is selling in Argentina at $1 
or les.s per bushel. Our domestic price, 
which is supported by a subsidy, is $2.50 
per bushel. The tariff on fiaxseed is 50 
cents per bushel. Is it not reasonable to 
assume there will be large importations 
of flaxseed after the war if we do not pro¬ 
tect our market? 

Fallowing is a United Press story on 
the price of Argentina corn; 

Buenos Aires, May 2 (U. P.)—The Argen¬ 
tine Government has fixed the price of corn 
for the 1044-46 crop at 7.70 pesoe per 100 
kilos--.'ipproxlmatcly fiSi/s United States 
cents per United States bushel—it was offi¬ 
cially announced today. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe a 50-percent 
reduction in duty on corn from Argentina 
would mean serious competition to the 
corn growers of the Nation. Let me illus¬ 
trate by using 100 bushels of corn f. o. b. 
New York. 


May 25 

process for the next few years? Agricul¬ 
ture cannot stand further tariff reduc¬ 
tions. 


100 bushels Argentine corn, at 68 


cents per bushel.. $68.60 

Duty (12Vi cents per bushel)_ 12.60 

Ocean freight to New York_ 7.60 


Landed cost at New York_ 78. 60 


100 bushels corn in Illinois, farm 

prlce(?).-. 110.00 

Freight. Chicago to New York.—. 18.20 


Landed cost at New York.. 128.20 

Argentine corn f. o. b. New York_ 78. 60 


Advantage to Argentina__ 49.70 


This would give the Argentine farmer 
an advantage of about 50 cents per 
bushel. A 50 percent further reduction 
in tariff on Argentine com would make 
the tariff 12Vz cents per bushel. The 
tariff on corn under the 1930 act was 25 
cents per bushel. 

Section 22 of the Agricultural Adjust¬ 
ment Act of 1933. as amended—United 
States Code. 1940 edition, title 7, sec¬ 
tion 624—authorizes the President to Im¬ 
pose restrictions on Imports either in the 
form of quotas or by special import fees 
when such action is found necessary to 
prevent imports from seriously interfer¬ 
ing with certain domestic agricultural 
programs. The programs in question 
are those under the Agricultural Adjust¬ 
ment Act of 1933, the Soil Conservation 
and Domestic Allotment Act and section 
32 of labile Law No. 320 of the Seventy- 
fourth Congress—which appropriates 30 
percent of customs revenues for enumer¬ 
ated agricultural benefit programs. The 
quotas must be at least as large as 50 
percent of the average annual imports 
in the period 1929 to 1933 inclusive. The 
import fees may not exceed 50 percent 
ad valorem. 

In view of the price-support legislation 
enacted by Congress during the war, 
under which producers are guaranteed 
prices at least 90 percent of parity for 
2 full years after the close of hostilities, 
there may be occasion in the near future 
to consider the necessity of limiting im¬ 
ports of some agricultural products un¬ 
less this Government is willing to grant 
what amounts to a substantial subsidy to 
foreign producers or exporters of such 
commodities. The reason for this Is that 
the prices of many of these conunoditics 
in the United States are likely to be a 


Analysis of rats reductions for agricultural products 


lvalues In thousands of dollars] 



Schedule 6, 
Sugar 

Schedule 0, 
Tobacco 

Schedule?, 

General 

agriculture 

Schedules, 

Bevoragos 

Value of Imports, 1039. 

Value of imp(ut8 in 1939 that would be subject to rate reductions 
in effect Feb. 1,1948^. 

80.643 

35,000 

173,808 

50,076 

83,929 

35,928 

118,244 

55,652 

Percent of total.-... 

03 

100 

68 

94 


PERCS14TA0S8 


Average rates before reduction. 

7-4 

76 

43 

113 

Average rates after reduction.... 

1 37 

57 

23 

67 


Average reduction in rates. 

! 50 

25 

40 

50 

Numb« of rates reduced to Nov. 14, 1944.. 

10 

10 

245 

17 
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great deal higher than those prevailing 
for ^mllar commodities In foreign coun« 
tries, even when import duties and ship¬ 
ping charges are added to the foreign 
prices. As an example, it is likely that 
the postwar United States price of flax¬ 
seed will be about $2.50 per bushel. The 
current farm price for flaxseed in Argen¬ 
tina is less than $1 per bushel, even in 
the face of a severe crop failure in that 
country last year. The United States 
duty which will apply after the war on 
imported flaxseed is 50 cents per bushel. 
It is reasonable to expect that after the 
war the domestic price of flaxseed will 
be more than $1 in excess of the Argen¬ 
tine price plus shipping charges plus 
United States import duty. This price 
advantage will certainly stimulate large 
imports. On the other hand, it is rca- 
sonalde to expect that with such a do¬ 
mestic price prevailing the production 
in the United States will be quite large. 
This is especially so unless this Govern¬ 
ment is willing to subsidize large exports 
of wheat, because with our domestic 
price of wheat far above the world 
price we will either have to curtail the 
crop of wheat or pay bounties on its ex¬ 
port. Much of the land which may be 
taken out of wheat production is suitable 
for flaxseed production. 

Average annual imports of flaxseed in 
the period 1929-33 were nearly 15,000,- 
000 bushels, so that even if it were pos¬ 
sible to apply import quotas on this 
product under section 22 the quota would 
be over 7,000.000 bushels. However, 
there may be serious doubt as to whether 
any program within the purview of sec¬ 
tion 22 will be in effect with respect to 
flaxseed after the war. The question 
accordingly presents itself as to whether 
the scope of section 22 should be broad¬ 
ened so that it may be invoked to protect 
the wartime price programs which will 
continue after the war. 

on. INDUBTBT 

We must protect the oil Industry, not 
only from an economic viewpoint, but 
because of a military necessity. It would 
be most unfortunate if we had to depend 
on imported oil for war purposes. It 
might be disastrous. The submarine 
took a severe toll of shipping carrying 
oil imports during this war. 

The domestic oil industry cannot com¬ 
pete with large volume foreign produc¬ 
tion. Surely no one would challenge 
that statement. Our oil imports are 
from fields which have wells of large pro¬ 
duction. We have wells of this type in 
the United States but our production per 
well has been controlled by legislation 
providing conservation of our oil re¬ 
sources. The oil industry pays a high 
level of wages and the workers receive 
the benefits of such legislation as the 
wage-hour law and social security. 
Foreign producers not only pay low 
wages but benefit greatly from low taxes. 

Bussell B. Brown, general counsel for 
the Independent Petroleum Association 
of America, appeared before the Ways 
and Means Committee and made the fol¬ 
lowing statement: 

We have good reason to be fearful of the 
menace of foreign oU In the postwar period. 
Bealleatlon of such fear need not wait on final 


victory In the Pacific. There wUl be avail¬ 
able for entrance into civilian chminels of 
consumption a far greater volume of oU in 
South America and in the Middle Bast than 
ever before. It has also been suggested in a 
recent Department of Gommeroe publication 
that Russia may become an ezpo^r of oil. 
and other articles by the staff of that De¬ 
partment have indicated that Russian dis¬ 
coveries of petroleum fields have in reoent 
years added enormoxisly to that country's re¬ 
sources. 

As a result of great expansion during 
the war In the oil fields of our own coun¬ 
try as well as foreign countries we will be 
producing more oil than can be consumed 
in the postwar period. The oil pro¬ 
duced in foreign countries in flush pro¬ 
duction fields at low wages can and will 
enter into competition with oil produced 
in the United States. It might be possi¬ 
ble to compete with oil producers of for¬ 
eign sources if we had a reduction in sal¬ 
aries and wages and a reduction of taxes. 
No one would consider reducing the 
wages in the oil industry or the standard 
of living of our oil people. This can 
mean but one thing—the oil industry of 
the United States must be protected. 

Let us keep in mind that our Nation 
is the most concentrated market for 
petroleum in the entire world. The last 
complete registration figures for total 
number of passenger cars, busses, and 
trucks ir the United States was 30.136,- 
500 on January 1.1944. The total num¬ 
ber of the same type vehicles outside the 
United States was 10.309,670. In other 
words, we have three passenger cars, 
busses, and trucks for each one outside 
the United States. It is only reason¬ 
able that the foreign oil producers will 
be looking to this country for a market 
for their stimulated production. The 
two principal producing areas which 
threaten the oil market of the United 
States, if not the world, are the middle 
east and the Caribbean. Expansion has 
been great in both of these areas. Dur¬ 
ing 1938 South America’s oil production 
totaled 671,625 barrels daUy. During 
1944 it had increased to 925,342 barrels 
daily. It is estimated that it will reach 
1,212,000 barrels daily in 1945, or an in¬ 
crease of 540,000 barrels daily over 1938. 
The middle east production, which 
comes largely from the Mediterranean 
and Persian Gulf section, will produce 
approximately 1,000,000 barrels daily in 
1945. This area’s production has dou¬ 
bled or trebled within the last 4 years. 

Mr. Ralph T. Zook, president of the 
Independent Petroleum Association of 
America, has recently stated that oil can 
be delivered from the Persian Gulf, 
f. o. b. New York via tanker at a coet of 
about $1.17^2 per barrel. The price of 
east Texas oil freight on board New York 
Harbor is $1.64 a barr^. which allows the 
middle east producer a substantial mar¬ 
gin over American production costs. 

The trade agreement with Venezuela 
entered into in 1939 reduced the import 
tax on crude petroleum and fuel oil the 
full 50 percent authorized in the orig¬ 
inal Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act. 
The reduction was from 21 cents per bar¬ 
rel to 10 cents per barrel, or one-f ourih 
cent per gallon. A further reduction of 


50 percent as authorized in this bill 
would reduce the import tax to 5 Vi cents 
per barrel, or one-eighth cent per gallon. 

There can be no question but what the 
oil industry suffered as the result of the 
Venezuela trade agreement. It is inter¬ 
esting to note that from 1938 through 
1942, 25 percent of the corporations en¬ 
gaged exclusively in the production of 
oil and gas in the United States went 
out of business. During this same period 
the importing companies were absorbing 
an even greater portion of our domestic 
Industry. 

Let us protect this great Industry and 
preserve it for economic and military 
needs. 


Tablx 2. —ActuoX and estimated oil produce 
tUm from South America^ 


iBarrcls dally, 42-gallonl 


Country 


Argentina.. 

Bolivia. 

('olombia.. 

Ecuador.... 

Peru. 

Venetucltt,. 
Others. 

Total. 


Actual, 

im 

Estimated, 

1044 

Net In- 
ereaso 

46,784 

66,120 

ly, 336 

61Q 

1,101 

542 

68,130 

64.208 

6,070 

6.163 

6,831 

078 

43,806 

67,377 

13,082. 

615,546 

720,508 

213,063 

0 

137 

137 

671,626 

026,342 

263,717 


»Oil Weekly. Oec. 11, 1W4, Trends of Crude Oil Pro¬ 
duction by Countries. 


Table 8. —Actual and estimated oil produce 
tion from Middle East^ 

{Barrels daily, 42 piiUonsl 


Country 

1038 

1044 1 

Net 

increase 

Egypt. 

4,8.31 

24,590 

20, Z'iO 

Iran (Persia). 

214.7J8 

278,689 

ti;i,97i 

Inuj. 

89,433 

90.164 

731 

Saudi Arabia. I 

1,356 

16,394 

15,038 

Bahrein. 

22,734 

23,907 

1, 173 

Total. 

332,672 

1 433,744 

lOI. J72 


> Oil Weekly, Dec. 11,1944. Trends of Crude Oi’ Pro¬ 
duction by Countries. 


Table A.—Competitive cost of Middle East 
and east Texas oil /. o. b. New York 

{Middle East oil via Sues Canal] 


Per barrel 


MIDDLE EAST 


Produellon cost... 

Royalty averap,e. 

Tanker from lln' Persian (Julf to New York 
via Sue* (?anal. Present day, modem 

tanker, foreign officers and crew. 

loading cost.— 

Present tax on Imporfetl oil from eouidnes 

baving “friendly naiJon.s eontiacts”. 

Toll cliarcc through Sue* Canal. 

Total oiif-of-pockot coat. 

DUTeronoe in teflnery realization agauist 
Arabian oil.—. 

Total out-of-pocket oomiietitive cost 
f. 0 . b. New York. 

EAST TEXAS 


,0.1(1 

.21 


.fil 

.02 




1.1714 

.21 




Cathorlng charge publish^ rate. 

pilM) lino to Gulf publiabed rale. 

Ixiadlng at Gulf.. -. - - - 

Tanker to New York. Present day, modem 
tuiker, American crew. Foreign cre^^8 
cannot oi>erate (xiastal vessels. 

Total f. 0 . b New York. 


.05 

.10 

.02 


.20 

J.li2 


JIU 
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Tabuc 8 .—Competitive value of Middle East 
and California oil f. o. b. Los Angeles re- 
fineries 



Per 

barrel 

IIIDOLX XA8T 

Production cost__ 

90.10 

.21 

.01 

.02 

.lOM 

Koyaity average... 

Tahkor from the Persian Gulf to I.os Angeles 
refineries. Modem tanker, foreign ollloers 
and crew...-....... 


Presenf tax on imported oil from countries 
having “friendly nations contracts’*.... 

Total out*of*tK)cket cost . . 

1.04)4 

.30 

Difference in refinery realization against 
Arabian oil.-... 

Total competitive cost........._..... 

1.24)4 

KKTTLEMAN HILLS 38 GRATITT 

Market price__ 

i 

1.33 

.17 

Gathering and pi|)e-line transportation exists. 

Total f. 0. b. refinery.... 

1.50 

1 



CATTUB 

Further cuts in tariff on cattle and beef 
products can bring disaster to a great 
Industry in the postwar period. The war 
saved the cattle Industry from the effects 
of trade-treaty tariff reductions and in¬ 
creased number of cattle. It has been 
demonstrated conclusively by Federal 
market reports that our terminal market 
suffered sharply lower prices as a result 
of Canadian cattle Imports. Stockmen 
have written me that the market would 
break from 25 cents to $1 a hundred, 
weight on large runs of quota Canadian 
cattle. This reduced price is a direct loss 
of from $2.50 to $10 per l.OOO-pound 
steer. This is serious to a cattle pro- 
ducer. What is the postwar situation? 
Not only has the cattle population of the 
United States increased, but that same 
situation prevails in Mexico, Canada, 
and South America. 

Mr. P. E. Mollin, executive secretary. 
National Livestock Association, in ap- 
pearing before the Ways and Means 
Committee, stated: 

We know, when the war is over, U we have 
conditions anything like those today with 
regard to livestock munbers, that we are go- 
ing to be producing more meat than this 
country can consume, at prices that are any- 
thing in line with what we hoped to get, and 
we do not want, at that time, to have in- 
ducements given to Canada or Mexico or Ar¬ 
gentina with its canned beef, or anybody 
else, to Increase the supply on a market that 
will already be overloaded. 

Our cattle population has increased 
from 68,801,000 head in 1940 to 81,760,. 
000 in 1945. I think it is generally agreed 
that this large number of cattle will be 
a burden on our domestic markets as 
soon as war purchases cease. 

There has been a reduction in tariffs 
on cattle and beef products in the Cana¬ 
dian, Mexican, Cuban, and Argentina 
agreements. In the Argentina triule 
agreement of 1941 canned beef was re¬ 
duced from 6 cents to 3 cents a pound; 
hides reduced from 10 percent to 
8 percent ad valorem, and tallow re¬ 
duced from one-half cent per poimd to 
one.f ourth cent per pound. These rates 
were reduced the full 50 percent author¬ 
ized under the original Trade Agree¬ 
ments Act. This legislation, if enacted 
into Uw, would permit another cut of 


50 percent on these items.. Our imports 
of canned beef from South America 
prior to the war ran around 80,000,000 
pounds per year. Some of those years 
this flgme was exceeded. Shortly be¬ 
fore the war began the Army made its 
first purchase of South American canned 
beef. In these purchases it was found 
that they could undersell the American 
producers by about 15 cents per pound. 
Under these circumstances the 6 cents 
per pound tariff, which was reduced to 
3 cents, was purely gratuitous on our 
part. The American livestock producer 
and cattleman cannot compete with the 
cheap lands and cheap labor of South 
America. The reduction in the tariff on 
hides to Argentina was also a gratuity 
as we receive large importations annual- 
ly regardless of the reduction in tariffs. 

At the present time we have a quota 
on imports of Canadian cattle at the 
reduced tariff rates, namely, 225,000 
head weighing more than 700 pounds, 
and 100,000 head weighing less than 200 
pounds. 

In the Mexican agreement of 1943 we 
have a quota of 400,000 head weighing 
between 200 and 700 pounds. Canada 
is now looking toward the United States 
for a market for her greatly increased 
number of cattle following the war. 
She is hoping to increase the quota to 
500,000 head. Should this quota of 
500,000 head be granted by the State 
Department it would be approximately 4 
percent of our average federally in¬ 
spected cattle slaughter. At the present 
time Canada is shipping her beef to 
Great Britain, and she fully realizes 
that Britain will purchase her beef in 
South America as soon as shipping Is 
available. Mexico, which has a quota 
of 400,000 head, produces these cattle on 
cheap lands and with cheap labor at a 
price that cannot be met by our livestock 
men. The heavy imports of cattle, 
dressed beef and canned beef from 
Canada, Mexico, Cuba, and South Amer¬ 
ica with cattle numbers expanding con¬ 
stitute a major threat to the cattle in- 
dustry. There must be no further re¬ 
duction in this tariff. 

Total slaughter, cattle and calves 
United States: 

19-12_ 27,619,000 

1943 _ 27,683, 000 

1944 (revised)_ 83,700,000 

Total slaughter (farm slaughter not in¬ 
cluded) first 4 months of 1946, 14 percent 
above same 4 months of 1944. 

Quotas under trade agreements made with 
Canada and Mexico now suspended for the 
duration 

Canadian agreement: 

1036: 

Cattle weighing less than 175 

pounds_ 61,933 

Cattle weighing more than 700 

pounds_ _ 166, 799 

1939: 

Cattle weighing less than 300 

pounds_ 100,000 

(Superseding the original 
quota on cattle weigh- • 
lug less than 176 pounds) 

Cattle weighing more than 700 

pounds__ 236,000 

Mexican agreement: 

1948: Cattle weighing over 300 
pounds and lees than 700 
pounds..-......_..... 400,000 


(Beoently Canadian meat interests have 
suggested that the British market for Cana- 
dian beef may not extend beyond 1946 and 
have suggested seeking a raise in the quota 
on cattle weighing more than 700 pounds 
from 226,000 head to 600,000 head. If this 
request were granted it would make a total 
quota for the two countries of exactly 
1,000,000 head of cattle.) 

Reduction in tariff 
Canadian agreement: 

1936: 

Cattle weighing more than 700 pounds 
reduced from 3 to 2 cents per poimd. 
Calves weighing less than 176 pounds re- 
duced from to 1V4 cents per pound. 
1939: Cattle weighing more than 700 
potmds reduced from 2 to 1^ cents per 
pound. 

Mexican agreement: 

1943: Cattle weighing between 400 and 700 
pounds reduced from 2% tq 1}^ cents. 
Cuban agreement: 

1942: Dressed beef reduced from original 
preferential rate of 4.8 to 3 cents per 
pound. 

(This reduction does not apply to other 
countries.) 

Cattle population 
United States: 

1940. 68.801,000 

1946. 81,760,000 

Mexico: 

1930. 10,083.000 

1940. 11.603.000 

(No recent figure available. Cattle num¬ 
bers thought to have increased since that 
time.) 

Canada: 

1939. 8,376, 000 

1944. 10,346.000 

Argentina: 

1937. 33,207,000 

1942 . 31,460,000 

(Decrease no doubt duo severe drought 

of last 2 or 3 years.) 

Uruguay: 

1937. 8,297,000 

1943 . 6,266,000 

(Decrease no doubt due severe drought of 

lost 2 or 3 years.) 


Brazil: 


1938. 

40. 076, 000 

1942. 

42,600,000 

Cuba: 


1941.. 

6. 335, 000 

1942..... 

4. 897, 000 

(1936-40 average, 6,024,000.) 



Beef and veal production 
United States: Pounds 

1936 (high for peacetime). 8.433,000,000 

1939. 8, 002, 000, 000 

1944. 10,779.000.000 

(For first quarter 1946 total beef and veal 
production 346,000,000 pounds above same 
quarter 1944.) 

Canadian exports 

Canada: 

Total Canadian exports cattle and beef 
converted to dressed beef basis: 

1938-42: Average 90,000,000 pounds. 

1944: Exceeded 112,000,000 pounds. 

1945: Estimated to exceed 134.400.000 
pounds (note 1946 figure is increase of 
approximately 60 percent over 6-year av¬ 
erage 1938-42). 

BKXXP AND wool. 

The American wool grower and sheep 
raiser cannot compete in a free market 
against foreign wool. This industxy 
must have an increase in the tariff or 
Import quotas must be granted. The 
United States Tariff Commission made 
an extensive study of this industry’i 
problem. The report shows that the loss 
in the sheep business per head of sheep 
in 1944 was $1.22. The loss per pound 
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of wool was 10.8 cents. The income of 
the sheep grower dedined 12 percent 
from 1942 to 1044 and during this same 
period the cost of production increased 
2901 percent. The industry is in a most 
serious situation. The sheep population 
of the country Is decreasing at a rather 
alarming late as a result of the loss be¬ 
ing taken in the Industry. 

The war has demonstrated the neces¬ 
sity for domestic production of both food 
and fiber. The whole question, as far 
as the industry Is concerned is, Does 
our Qovemment want a domestic sheep 
industry in this country? There can be 
only one answer and that Is^ we must 
maintain it and the producers must re¬ 
ceive at least cost of production. 

The United States produces from 
4204100,000 to 450,0004)00 pounds of 
grease wool annually, and our worsted 
apparel-fabric industry consumes ap- 
prosdmately 600,000 pounds on a pre-war 
year basis. The wool-raising industry is 
tied up with farming and meat produc¬ 
tion. and according to the 1939-40 census 
there were 584,935 farms raising sheep. 
The wool produced annually amounts to 
approximately $165,000,000. It is esti¬ 
mated that well over 500.000 people are 
engaged in full- or part-time production 
of raising wool. The American wool 
grower cannot compete in a free mar¬ 
ket against foreign wool. Our producers 
pay higher wages and operate on higher 
priced lands than those of foreign coun¬ 
tries. This industry must have protec¬ 
tion if we are to maintain it for the im¬ 
portant place it takes in war and peace. 

Mr. J, N. Jones, secretary of the Na¬ 
tional Wool Growers Association, testify¬ 
ing before the Ways and Means Com¬ 
mittee stated: 

The present market for domestic wool is 
the mUttary market. OrdinarUy, oonsump- 
tlon of wool in the United States exceeds 
production hy 25 to 36 percent. Today for¬ 
eign wools are sold here at Qovemment 
fixed prices which are below our own coat 
of production, and the result Is that ooo- 
sumption of wool under the present condi¬ 
tions amounts to approximately 76 cents 
foreign and 85 cents domestic. This de¬ 
prives the American wool grower of practicaUy 
his entire dvUian market and a large share 
of the temporary wartime markets. The 
question, therefore, resolves Itself down to 
the effect that these large Importations of 
foreign wools under the present price sched¬ 
ules wlU have on the domestic market. 

The threat of future reciprocal trade 
agreements is cause for grave concern. 
Through trade agreements with the 
United Kingdom, France, Argentina, and 
Mexico duties on wool, lambs and wool 
Imported in manufactured form have 
been reduced. The duty on wool im¬ 
ported In the form of rags was reduced 
from 18 cents to 9 cents per pound. This 
agreement became effective November 17, 
1938. In the next 2 years the importa¬ 
tion of rags, chiefly from Great Britain, 
increased over 200 percent from the 
average imports the past 8 years. 
The increaee in the types of cloth and 
clothing in the same year were 219 per¬ 
cent and 69 percent, making the equiva¬ 
lent of 20,000,000 pounds of wool. Is it 
any wonder that the sheep growers are 
greatly concerned About future recip¬ 
rocal trade agreements? Imports of 
foreign wool were further increased by 


tariff agreements with France in 1986 
and Argentina in 1941. An agreement 
with Mexico signed December 23, 1942, 
reduced the duty on sheep and lambs 
from $3 per head to $1.50 per head. Ne¬ 
gotiations were under consideration with 
Australia at tiie outbreak of the war. 
As Australia is the largest producer of 
wool in the world our sheep producers 
cannot help but be concerned about any 
reciprocal trade agreements that might 
be made with them. 

World production of wool 


lln millions of ponnds, grease basis] 



Ifi37 

1040 

1043 

Australia_ 

1,023 

1,142 

1,110 

Aricentina ‘. 

'300 

474 

610 

United States. 

424 

437 

448 

New Zealand. 

207 

332 

810 

Brtttab South Africa. 

233 

371 

200 

Russia. 

200 

3:10 

230 

UruRuay. 

United Kingdom.. 

110 

123 

130 

126 

1.30 

103 

China. 

80 

00 

00 


* Argentina wools are coarse and largely below 44’a in 
crade and thus are not classified as apparel wool. 
Source- U. 8. Department of Agriculture. 


On an average, the United States 
raises from 11 to 12 percent of all the 
wool produced in the entire world. 
Importation of rags, noils, and wastes 


Year 

Booured 

basis 

Foreign 

dollar 

value 

1931. 

JPoundt 

3,800,000 

$1,778,680 

1032. 

2,600,000 

073,308 

1088. i 

6,400,000 

1,600,348 

1,134,709 

1034. 

8,100,000 

1036. 

7,200,000 

2,827,627 

1936. 

10,900,000 

7,630,405 

1887. 

14,000,000 

6,761,600 

1888. 

8,800,(0)0 j 

1,722,857 

1830. 

13,300,000 

6^004,839 


Comparing these figures with the Im¬ 
ports of apparel wools, on a scoured 
basis, tor the same years, we find that the 
importation of wastes averaged approxi¬ 
mately 24 percent of the importation of 
wool. A dollar value comparison of these 
Imports for these years will produce the 
same proportionate relationship. 

AOBEXMXNT BTlWEXI f WTTED BTATXS AND 
OBEAT BBXTAIN 

Mr. Chairman, in the British master 
agreement, which is an agreement be¬ 
tween the Government of the United 
States of America and the United B3ng- 
dom, on the principles applying to mu¬ 
tual aid in the prosecution of the war 
against aggression which was provtded 
for in the act of March 11,1941, we find 
a very interesting statement regarding 
the reduction of tariffs and removal of 
trade barriers. Tl^s statement was 
^ned on behalf of the United States by 
Sumner Welles, Acting Secretary of State, 
and on behalf of the United Kingdom by 
Lord Halifax, Ambassador from the 
United Kingdom. 

In article 7 you will find **to the elim¬ 
ination of all forms of dIamImlnAtory 
treatment In International commerce 
and to the reduction of tariffs and other 
trade barriers.** 

This very laudaMe $mtpo6e was agreed 
to by the chosen rcprseen tatlves of these 
nattons, X have no dbiibt but what the 
signatories to tfaii agreement entered 


into the contract with every good faith. 
They wanted to eliminate tariff barriers 
and promote the general well-being. 
However, Prime Minister Churchill did 
not agree to article 7 in the British mas¬ 
ter agreement, and so stated. Speaking 
before the House of Commons in May 
1944, Prime Minister Churchill stated: 

What Z am ooncemecl to do is to sho-w to 
the House and also to the members of my 
own party how strictly I have during my 
stewardship safeguarded the structure of 
imperial preference. 

Again, in February 1942. when the United 
States was our closest ally, I did not agree to 
article 7 of the mutual-aid agreement with¬ 
out having previouely obtained from the 
President a definite assurance that we were 
no more committed to the abolition of the 
imperial preference than the American Gov¬ 
ernment were committed to the abolition of 
their high protective tarilfk. 

This seems to me to be positive proof 
that while our State Department enters 
into agreements for tariff reductions and 
removal of tariff barriers that the Prime 
Minister can and does set these agree¬ 
ments aside. 

Following is article 7 of the British 
master agreement, which was signed in 
Washington on February 23. 1942. 

In the final determination of the benefits 
to be provided to the United States of Amer¬ 
ica by the Government of the United King¬ 
dom. in return for aid furnished under the 
act of Congress of March 11. 1041, the terms 
and conditions thereof shall bo such as not 
to burden commerce between the two coun¬ 
tries, but to promote mutually advantageous 
economic relations between them and the 
betterment of world-wide economic rela¬ 
tions. To that end, they shall include pro¬ 
vision for agreed action by the United States 
of America and the United Kingdom, open 
to participation by all other countries of 
like mind, directed to the expansion, by ap¬ 
propriate international and domestic meas¬ 
ures, of production, employment, and the 
exchange and consumption of goods, which 
are the material foundations of the liberty 
and welfare of all peoples; to the elimination 
of all forms of discriminatory treixtment in 
international commerce, and to the reduc¬ 
tion of tariffs and other trade barriers; and, 
In general, to the attainment of all the eco¬ 
nomic objectives set forth In the joint dec¬ 
laration made on August 12, 1941. by the 
President of the United States of America 
and the Prime Minister of the United King¬ 
dom. 

At an early convenient date, conversations 
khall be begun between the two Governments 
with a view to determining, in the light of 
governing economic conditions, the best 
means of attaining the above-stated objec¬ 
tives by their own agreed action and of 
seeking the agreed action of other like- 
minded governments. 

The following is quoted from a speech 
by Mr. Churchill, Prime Minister of 
Great Britain, before the House of Com¬ 
mons in April 1944: 

What I am concerned to do Is to show to 
the House; and also to members of my own 
party, bow strictly Z have, during my steward¬ 
ship, safeguarded the structure of imperial 
preference, which has arisen out of the con¬ 
troversies and achievements of the last 40 
years, against any danger of being swept 
away In the tumult of this war. At my first 
meeting with the President of the United 
States at Argentia in Newfoundland, at the 
time of the so-caUed Atlantic Charter and 
before the United States had entered the 
warv-a meeting of very anxious and critical 
Importance—Z asked for the Insertion of the 
following words which can be read in that 
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document; *'Wltb due respect for their exist¬ 
ing obligations/* 

Ihoae are the limiting words, and they 
were inserted for the express purpose of re¬ 
taining in the House of Commons and the 
dominion parliaments the fullest possible 
rights and liberties over the question of im¬ 
perial preferenoe. Again, in February 1942, 
when the United States was our closest ally. 
I did not agree to article 7 of the mutual-aid 
agreement without having previously ob¬ 
tained from the President a definite assm- 
ance that we were no more committed to 
the abolition of imperial preference than 
the American Government was committed 
to the abolition of their high protective 
tariffs. The discussions as to how a greater 
volume of trade and a more harmonious fiow 
of trade can be created in the Immediate 
postwar years in agreement leaves us. in 
every respect, so far as action is concerned, 
perfectly free. How could it otherwise be 
when Parliament Itself wotild not only have 
to debate the matters, but would have to 
legislate upon them when they were brought 
before it? 

Mr. Chairman, there has been much 
discussion as to the views of certain labor 
leaders and I am Including statements 
made before our committee. 

BTATXMxxrr or Matthew Woll. Prxsioxht. 

AMESXCAN Wage Earness Pbotectivx Con- 

rsRENCE (Tarot Oaovp or tke Amxucan 

Federation or Labor); Also President. 

Union Label Trades Department or the 

American Federation op Labor 

Mr. WoLL. My name Is Matthew WoU: the 
address is 670 Lexington Avenue. New York 
City. 

The Chairman. How much time will you 
require, Mr. Woll? 

Mr. Woix. About 46 minutes. 

The Chairman. There is a committee 
agreement that no witness shall be given 
more than 80 minutes. This Is a matter in 
whidi the chairman has no discretion. You 
may proceed for 30 minutes. 

Mr. Woll. Mr. Chairman and members of 
the committee, my appearance and presenta¬ 
tion at this time Is in opposition to the ex¬ 
tension of the trade-treaty program sub¬ 
mitted to your committee for Its considera¬ 
tion. and to urge that a limitation be Im¬ 
posed providing that competitive imports of 
workers in foreign countries be denied entry 
In American markets at total landed costs, 
tariff duties paid, which are less than Amer¬ 
ican costs of production and wholesale cell¬ 
ing price of products of American workers 
when such competitive products of American 
workers are commercially available. 

In contemplating the extension of the 
trade-treaty program, at this time, two prin¬ 
cipal considerations should guide us. One is 
that war conditions have disrupted complete¬ 
ly all normal trade between nations. We 
should therefore keep in mind the abnor¬ 
mality of current conditions. The other is 
that we should keep before us the oncoming 
days of peace and the reestablishment of a 
peacetime economy. 

While still operating under restrictions 
and artificial conditions of war, we must not 
lose sight of the situation which the cessation 
of hostilities will bring, nor of the economic 
forces which will become operative when 
peace is established. 

So long as the war continues, the necessi¬ 
ties of war will, of course, continue to shape 
our foreign trade no less than our domestic 
production. Import duties under such con¬ 
ditions are of minor importance. Wartime 
needs and the availability of essential prod¬ 
ucts. and of shipping, determine the course 
of imports and exports. The primary con¬ 
cern in considering the extension of the 
trade-treaty authofisation is therefore with 
postwar trade policies. 

Undoubtedly many changes will have oc¬ 
curred before the war ends, setting off the 


postwar from the prewar world. For 
several years abnormal conditlona will pre¬ 
vail. There will he a shift in the countries 
in the order of their importance in our 
trade, and this will represent a change in 
the international comi^tlve conditions. 

The experience of the war. and of the 
prewar years, naturally suggests a reexam¬ 
ination of our position as well as of the 
principles which we have followed in the 
past. It is important that we avoid errors 
that can only lead to disastrous conse¬ 
quences. We should examine very closely 
certain ideas and doctrines that have gained 
currency during the war. We must take 
care that in seeking to build tor peace we 
do not permit our eagerness and our national 
desires to help the rest of the world to lead 
us into false actions which, however ideal¬ 
istic and seemingly conducive to peace, will 
end not only by not helping others, but by 
injuring ourselves immeasurably. 

TRADX NO OUAEANTT OF PEACE 

It is obvious that we have a trade-treaty 
program on the one hand, and a world at 
war in a number of sectors on the other. 
Let us overlook or disregard the contention 
that the trade-treaty program arrived on the 
scene too late to prevent the outbreak of 
hostilities, or to draw us into the present 
world confiict. based on economic struggles 
of long standing even though the program 
had been In effect long enough to produce 
the alleged gains In trade claAmed for It. 
Since the later claim is erroneous, we may 
agree that nothing occurred which would 
have produced any appreciable effect upon 
the economic difficulties which presumably 
underlay the war. 

It Is said International trade leads to In- 
tradcpendence. This, according to the 
theory, would lead to International pacifica¬ 
tion. Yet at the same time it appears that 
international rivalry grows, to tome extent, 
at least, out of competition for control of 
raw materials. 

Now, too, international interdependence 
based on trade produces International vul¬ 
nerability to economic distribution. Should 
the war come to an end tomorrow, we can¬ 
not escape the depressing consequences of a 
general demorallxation. military and indus¬ 
trial, and the ensuing unemployment. Now, 
this Is not set forth as a counsel of Isola¬ 
tionism, as some would have you believe, 
but to deflate the fallacy that international 
Intradependence is a guaranty of peace. 

We need look back only a few years to the 
days when trade treaties were proposed as 
instrumentalities of world peace. We have 
embarked on the one hand upon a course 
which is calculated to Increase the standard 
of living in this country by establishing min¬ 
imum wages and shorter hours. We under¬ 
took on the other to lower our tariff rates, 
thereby exposing our relatively higher wage 
structure to the competition of low-wage 
products of workers In other countries. 

This action would not have been Inconsist¬ 
ent if we had restricted our tariff-rate reduc¬ 
tion to those considerations which did not 
come Into either direct or indirect competi¬ 
tion with the products of our own factories, 
farms, and mines. Although the negotiators 
of the trade treaties profess to have taken 
care that only those tariff rates on products 
that did not compete too seriously with the 
domestic output should be reduced, this 
avowed care was quite ineffective because, 
among other things, of our adherence to the 
unconditional most-favored nations clause. 
trade treaties illegal 

In considering the proposal of further ex¬ 
tending both the time as well as discretion¬ 
ary authority enhanced in the trade-treaty 
program, it is well that we first consider the 
question of legality. In our Judgment, these 
trade treaties are contrary to the Conetitu- 
tlon of the United States. They are con¬ 
trary to the express policy of every Demo¬ 
cratic Party-controlled Congress from 1882 to 
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1082. They are contrary to and virtually set 
aside and nullify the protection of Jobs and 
standards of living which American workers 
receive through the Asiatic exclusion law, re¬ 
strictive immigration law, and the fair labor 
standards law. 

Former Secretary of State Hull, in serving 
as Congressman and Senator, bitterly oppoeed 
the granting of taxing and treaty-making 
power to any appointed ofiioers of our Gov¬ 
ernment. 

Every leader of the Democratic Party prior 
to 1088 has publicly oppoeed this type of 
legislation. 

Then, too, we hold that the taxing power 
of our Federal Government, under our Con¬ 
stitution. is vested solely and exclusively in 
the Congress of the United States, and that 
Congress is without authority to delegate 
this taxing power to the executive branch of 
the Government. 

Under our Constitution, all revenue meas¬ 
ures must originate in the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives. This power to originate revefnue 
measures cannot be delegated to any other 
agency of Government. Indeed, the Senate 
cannot act on measures affecting revenue 
without the House of Representatives having 
first considered such measures. The House 
of Representatives has sole and exclusive 
authority of dealing originally with any and 
all measures pertaining to or Involving rev¬ 
enue. 

That the trade-treaty program is a revenue 
measure is well evidenced by the fact that 
the present proposal finds its origin in the 
House of Representatives. Had the Senate 
attempted to set aside or disregard this con¬ 
stitutional provision, we are confident the 
House of Representatives would have clearly 
and tmmlstakably revolted against such a 
new procedure. 

Then, again, we find further evidence In 
support of this contention In the well-known 
and historical policy of the Democratic Party 
that tariff rates can only be Justified and be 
used solely for revenue-producing purposes. 
It Is, therefore, our contention that the at¬ 
tempt to continue and to enlarge the discre¬ 
tionary authority of the State Department to 
decrease the revenue at will, is wholly with¬ 
out constitutional sanction and is unwar¬ 
rantably delegating authority from one 
branch of Government to that of another. 

Aside from the legal and constitutional 
questions Involved, there is to be considered 
the danger of depriving the citizens of our 
land of the opportunity of petitioning their 
Government through Ite Legislature in mat¬ 
ters which vitally affect their property, per¬ 
sons. and their livelihood, whether as pro¬ 
prietors of industry or of labor. Then too, 
there is Involved In this proposal the devel¬ 
opment of a bureaucracy, a development 
wholly at variance with our American con¬ 
cept of a free and democratic people and our 
republican form of government. 

Then, too, if we are ultimately to forsake 
our original moorings and venture Into per¬ 
manent international arrangements through 
covenants Instead of treaties, we must, at 
least, insist that such covenants be openly 
arrived at and not be negotiated in secrecy, 
and that all parties affected either in their 
properties or persons shall be given the op¬ 
portunity of presenting their point of view 
honorably and fairly for consideration, not 
by listening posts but by those who are 
actually entrusted with and do the negotiat¬ 
ing of such trade treaties. 

AMERICAN PLANTS IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES 

In the development of an extension or en¬ 
hancement Of international trade there enters 
the question of methods of production, costa 
of materials, wage structure, and terms and 
conditions of employment prevailing in the 
countries at interest. 

It is a well-known fact that the wags 
levels of the various foreign eountrlee dif¬ 
fer widely, the lowest levels, In general, being 
found in the Far East eountrlee. 
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The lO-yeer annual real income per worker 
from 1935 to 1984, Ineluelve, in various coun¬ 
tries has been estimated as follows: 

(Alina--- $110 

Italy- 848 

Japan_ 863 

Germany..- 646 

France.-... 685 

Great Britain-1,069 

United States-1,881 

This means that when we import goods to 
the value equal to those that we export, we 
actually import .more man-hours of work than 
we export. Therefore, the experts by which 
we balance imports do not represent the 
amount of employment that is lost through 
importation of competitive goods that could 
be produced in America, and which would 
provide some of the 60.000,000 Jobs which will 
be needed for America’s workers after the 
close of the present World War. 

It is true that in quite a number of in¬ 
stances we have had the benefit of modern 
automatic machinery, mass production, with 
volume sales and mass distribution, resulting 
in a greater productivity per worker and at 
lesser unit cost. It is equally true that the 
postwar years will witness the Installation 
and use of modern automatic machinery— 
both of American and European production— 
as well as mass production in many of the 
indiistrial plants in competitive foreign coun¬ 
tries. Indeed, among our principal trade- 
treaty advocates, we find those who are inter¬ 
ested not only in furnishing the prostrate 
countries of Europe with our modem pro¬ 
duction machinery, but likewise those who 
would Invest American earnings and savings 
in capital investment abroad In the hope, 
in later years, of closing down American fac¬ 
tories and supplying the American market 
with products produced in their foreign 
plants. 

By these processes, what may seem an im¬ 
mediate advantage will become gradually of 
lesser value here, and will ultimately place 
the competitive products of American wage 
earners and of our smaller consumer goods 
manufacturers at an ever-increasing disad¬ 
vantage. As evidence of the validity of the 
foregoing, we would point out that indus¬ 
trialization of Latin-American countries and 
of the Far East has proceeded at a remark¬ 
able pace. India has become an industrial 
nation of secondary rank, as well as a cred¬ 
itor nation. Bast Europe has been made a 
second Ruhr industrial district by the Nasis, 
and we understand that a substantial part 
of industrial capacity has been transferred 
to what is now southeast Poland. Upper 
Silesia. Czechoslovakia. Austria, and Hungary. 
Coal pr^uction in Upper Silesia, with de¬ 
velop 41 coal fields slightly greater than those 
of the Ruhr, now compare with the former 
Ruhr production. 

Turkey, the Belgian Congo, South Africa, 
Argentina, and Brazil, as well as other coun¬ 
tries formerly buyers of America's industrial 
machinery and other products, have in¬ 
creased their industrial productivity. Brazil, 
onoe a buyer of American cotton, now sup¬ 
plies those who formerly purchased our cot¬ 
ton, as well as most of the manufactured cot¬ 
tons sold in Latin-Amerlcan. countries. In¬ 
cidentally. England today, and in the future, 
purchases our cotton only to fill out the 
void left by the present inability of India and 
Brazil to fill her needs for cotton. 

Bngland. with the consent of important 
factions of English organiEed labor, has also 
arranged to install pilot plants, equipped 
with modern automatic machinery and the 
elimination qf restrictions on the number of 
modhines which one person may man, which 
restrictions have existed for years, in order 
to permit of a subatahtial increase in the 
export of competitive products. All these 
are merely indications of trends and devel- 
Qoments in the making, and which cannot 
and must not be overlooked if we are to con¬ 
serve American Interests, maintain our Amer¬ 


ican standards of life and work and enable 
us os a pecmle and as a Nation to render 
the much needed help required by the de¬ 
pressed nations of Europe and Asia. Inci¬ 
dentally, at this time wc direct your specific 
attention to a situation in the present tariff 
act which should be corrected. Under the 
provisions of section 626, an American manu¬ 
facturer with plants located in foreign coun¬ 
tries with lower production costs protected 
by American patent and trade-mark reg¬ 
istration, has the sole authority to market 
in American markets such products of for¬ 
eign workers, subject only to his paying the 
inadequate tariff rates which are now in force. 

PaOOBESS PXNAXJZXO 

It is well known that in recent years the 
industrialization of a number of countries 
that previously shipped principally raw ma¬ 
terials or the products of home or household 
Industries, has proceeded rapidly. The spe¬ 
cialization in given lines of goods that was 
characteristic of the past has given way to 
a wider lino of industrial products. It has, 
therefore, become difficult to single out a few 
products of particular countries for tariff 
rate reductions without bringing in the same 
products from other countries, and, thus ex¬ 
posing American producers to competition 
of the lower labor costs products of workers 
in other countries. 

The theory was that certain undisclosed 
specific Industries could be sacrificed for 
the supposed greater general benefit that 
would be enjoyed all around, but no one has 
ever shown how this can be done. Another 
theory was that domestic manufacturers 
were enjoying excessive profits and that low¬ 
ering this profit was a good deed in Itself, 
quite regardless at other consequences. 
What was either not understood or. if under¬ 
stood. not acted upon, was that in a world 
of unequal standards of living, the inevitable 
result of an unimpeded flow of trade would 
be the reduction of all standards of living 
to the same level in all parts of the world. 
The standard of living in the United States, 
being the highest in the world, would be re¬ 
duced more than any other. This represents 
a strange way of fostering progress. It is dif¬ 
ficult to imderstand what class of justice 
requires that progressive people should be 
penalized for being progressive. To reward 
industrial and mechanical progress by de¬ 
priving it of its fruits is not in keeping with 
common sense. 

We have within the United States itself 
an incompletely exploited market. An in¬ 
crease in wages in the lower-wage areas 
would expand a potentially rich sales terri¬ 
tory without exposing ourselves to unfair 
competition of competitive products of much 
lower paid labor. On the contrary, unfair 
competition in the domestic field would be 
eliminated. 

The same principle holds in Our eoonomlo 
relationship with other coimtries. If they 
wish to sell more to us, they should make it 
possible for us to sell more to them. As 
long as their population cannot purchase 
more extensively because of the low wages 
paid, the market for our goods in theae coun¬ 
tries remains relatively small. It Is not in¬ 
telligent to place the burden of expanding 
international trade upon us. Too long and 
too often we have been reproadied for re¬ 
tarding and discouraging international trade. 
Actually, when our imports equal our ex¬ 
ports in dollar values, we Import the product 
of more man-hours of labor than we export. 

It has not been the United States that has 
hampered international trade. The most 
that can be said is that we have refused 
to jeopardize the job opportunlttee of mU- 
lions of America's industrial workers and the 
price level Of our farmers to the competition 
of the lower-wage and lower-cost products of 
workers snd farmem in other countries. 
Those who say that ws should do that 
advocats a lower standard of living for ths 
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workers in our factories and our mines and 
those on our farms and, therefore, a shrunken 
economy. 

It is actually the low-wage countries that 
retard foreign trade, for it is against low 
cost and, therefore, low-wage competition 
that tariff duties are generally aimed, not 
only in the United States but in other coun¬ 
tries. It is the differentials in wage levels 
and costs of production that constitute the 
stumbling block in international trade. No 
sane nation is willing to sec its own indus¬ 
tries driven out or closed down by the com¬ 
petition of the products of low wages paid 
workers of other countries. 

TXAOB TBXATUSS HAVE FAILED 

It is said that in order to export mmc 
we must Import more. That is to say. that 
if we wish to dispose of our farm surpluses 
abroad and wish to add to our factory em¬ 
ployment we must reduce tariff rates in order 
that loreign-produced goods may come in to 
our markets In greater volume, to which is 
now added the plea that if our Nation ever 
hopes for a repayment of loans made or to be 
made in foreign countries we must open v/ide 
our doors to imports. It is quite obvious 
that Increased factory employment attrib¬ 
utable to increased exports represents a net 
loss in emplojrment Compared with what 
employment might be obtainable if we manu¬ 
factured at home the competitive articles 
which we Import. 

Failure of foreign countries to Increase 
their purchasing of American products or 
commodities may not be attributable to any 
failure of the United States to increase Its 
imports. Indeed, we face ultimate danger 
in planning for surplus-product economy. 
It is all very well to say we must gear up 
American Industry at this time far beyond 
our own abilities to consume in order to 
provide employment for our workers and look 
to foreign markets to dispose of our surpluses. 
However, we must not overlook ultimate 
reckoning. Within a few years foreign in¬ 
dustries will have been rehabilitated with 
modern automatic machinery and American 
methods of production and distribution. We 
will then find we have founded our national 
economy on a false and insecure basis. In¬ 
deed, we have had a surplus production in 
cotton, in unmanufactured tobacco, in 
wheat, and In lard. What do the trade 
treaties show as to the benefits we have con¬ 
ferred on those who depend on such products 
for their means of a livelihood? 

In order to market cotton and tobacco, we 
are now paying an export subsidy. Assistant 
Secretary of State Clayton has told this com¬ 
mittee that the paying of an export subsidy 
was economic warfare. Secretary Wallace 
told your committee, or in previous addresses 
has stated, that export subsidies constituted 
International price cutting and unfair com¬ 
petition. 

We are now emerging from a disastrous 
world war. We are told that this was due. in 
part, to economic conditions. We are told, 
by some of the proponents, that the continu¬ 
ation of the trade-treaty program, and fur¬ 
ther reductions of 50 percent in our tariff 
rates is necessary to purchase, although they 
did not use such plain language, the good 
will of those countries which we have saved 
from the domination of the aggressors. 

With Increased productivity and depend¬ 
ence on foreign countries, we will find that 
even dtirlng the present World War, 1939-44, 
countries dependent on Importations of foods 
and industrial products turned to domestic 
production of these articles and commodities. 

FAULTY PROPAGANDA 

One of the innumerable pieces of propa¬ 
ganda which has literally flooded the homes 
of America's workers, advocating the further 
reduction of tariff rates, through our entry 
Into^trade treaties, is a graph Issued by the 
Graphic Associates of Public Affairs Commit¬ 
tee. This graph is allegedly based on figures 
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contained in the statistical abstract of the 
United States. This graph lists the average 
weekly wages paid in the United States. 1030. 
for ‘‘protected.” domestic, and export indus¬ 
tries. citing certain industries as illustrative. 

The text, which accompanies these graphs, 
conveys the impression that workers in ex¬ 
port industries receive higher wages because 
“trade is a two-way street” and due to the 
fact that we Import certain raw materials. 

The average wages cited are: 

Protected induetrira 


Cotton goods_$14.26 

Silk and rayon.. 16.78 

Pottery_ 22.76 

Carpets and rugs_ 23.26 

Export industries 

Agricultural implements-$20.61 

Automobiles ....-. 32. 90 

Rubber tires_ 33.36 

Machine tools_ 34.26 


Par from being an argument against pro¬ 
tecting the Job opportunities of America’s 
workers in these “protected” industries, these 
tables show that the wages that can be paid 
In American industries are limited in their 
wage ceilings by competition in American 
markets wth competitive low wage products 
of workers of foreign countries. American 
industries that compete with low wage, and 
thus low priced, products of workers in for¬ 
eign countries, have their wage ceilings lim¬ 
ited by tlie entry into American markets of 
such products of foreign workers. These 
American Industries may not have the margin 
available for payment of wages that indus¬ 
tries on an export basis have. The disparity 
may. therefore, be well attributed not to tar¬ 
iff protection, but to the inadequacy of tariff 
rates now in force. 

No reference is made, in these graphs or 
in this propaganda to the fact that those so- 
called export industries are those which are 
highly mechanized and which have a labor 
cost which represents a small portion of the 
cost of production. 

In addition, it is worth while noting that 
all of these so-called expert industries are 
dependent for some 00 percent or more of 
their soles in the great American market. 

The low labor cost of these export Indus- 
trlea is due primarily to the great volume of 
sales available to them in the American mar¬ 
ket due to the higher living standards made 
possible by the much greater purchasing 
power and capacity of America’s workers, 
miners, and farmers. 

Those who advocate a higher living stand¬ 
ard for all Americana, and who are willing 
to help promote higher living standards 
in other nations seemingly overlook the fact 
that our present tariff system places an un¬ 
fair handicap on the products of those coun¬ 
tries which hove higher living standards 
prevailing, and, which countries are our best 
customers. Higher living standards mean 
higher wages, and, in most cases, higher labor 
costs. Our present tariff system, with ad 
valorem rates based on foreign valuation, 
makes it possible for the competitive prod¬ 
ucts of the lower wage and lower living 
standard countries to enter into American 
markets at a lower tax than is paid for 
comparable products of the higher living 
standard countries. 

The time has arrived when the right of 
high living standard countries to protect 
themselves should be recognized. It should 
no longer be necessary for a country that 
maintains a relatively high wage level to 
apologize to the low-living standard coun¬ 
tries. Indeed, the apology should come from 
the reverse direction. Why should we be 
ashamed of our higher standards of living? 
If the products of the low-wage standard 
countries compete with our own in our own 
American markets because of the lower prices 
resulting ftom the lower wages paid in those 
countries, we are certainly under no moral 
or economic obligation to import such prod¬ 


ucts. The moral and economic obligation, if 
any, rests on the low-wage countries not to 
disrupt our wage standards. 

rORCXD LABOR IMPORTS 

In this regard It is well we consider the 
sort of competition we may anticipate from 
some of the countries abroad. We hear much 
of the effort being made by some of the 
Allied Nations in having German labor iu- 
dentui'ed, conscripted, or forced to labor in 
other countries as a means of reparations in 
kind. This raises the serious question of 
whether eection 307 of tlie Tariff Act of 1930 
is to be enforced. 

Section 307 of the Tariff Act of 1030, in 
substance, prohibits the importation into 
American markets of the products of forced 
or Indentured labor. Naturally, indentured 
slave or forced labor, through the use of 
which certain of our allies hoped to re¬ 
build their country and their industries, 
comesB within the scope of such prohibition. 

Will this law on our statute books, de¬ 
signed to protect American labor against the 
products of involuntary labor, be properly 
enforced by our Treasury Department or will 
it be virtually set aside with the Treasury 
Department refusing to enforce the law as in 
the case of Imports of Sumatra tobacco and 
Russian wood pulp, products of forced or 
Indentured labor? 

This raises the question. Are we a gov¬ 
ernment of laws and shall our laws be en¬ 
forced impartially and not be set aside for 
the benefit of anyone—government or other¬ 
wise? 

ANALYSIS OF TRADE TREATIES’ EFFECTS 

The Fair Labor Standards Act was enacted 
by Congress in order to prevent, within our 
own country, exactly such unfair competition 
as will confront American labor unless pro¬ 
tected by Congress against the competition of 
low labor cost products of foreign produc¬ 
tion. There is no difference in the injurious 
eflects produced by unfair competition from 
low-wage areas merely because these areas 
lie beyond our national boundaries. 

Actually, the trade treaty program was in¬ 
effective in the accomplishment of the hopes 
claimed for it. This is a story in Itself. 

Five years of operation did little or nothing 
to provide Jobs for the millions then unable 
tc find Jobs. or. later, as promised to pre¬ 
vent the outbreak of the most terrible war 
in history, although it was claimed, by its 
proponents, that it would provide Jobs and 
would pacify the world. 

The export statistics for 1934 through 1038 
(the last normal prewar year) show con¬ 
clusively that the trade treaties also did not 
promote exports, as it was boldly claimed 
and proclaimed that they would. This can 
be and has been shown conclusive. 

For example, the exports from the United 
States to Norway and to Sweden during the 
4-year period of 1936 to 1938 ran a very close 
parallel in upward trends, year by year. 
These are adjacent countries. We had a 
trade treaty with one and not with the other. 
Tct. from an examination of our exports to 
them, it would be Impossible to say which 
was which. In the case of Argentina and 
Brazil, our exports to Argentina grew more 
rapidly than our exports to Brazil In 1987 
and 1938. Tet we had a trade treaty with 
BrazU and none with Argentina. These also 
are adjoining countries. 

In the case of Colombia and Venezuela, 
two more adjacent countries, the result was 
the same. Our exports to Venezuela, a non¬ 
trade-treaty country, rose much more sharply 
than our exports to Colombia, with which 
country we did have a trade treaty. 

We find also that our exports to Denmark 
increased sharply in 1038 while those to Hol¬ 
land Increased only slightly in the same year. 
Our exports to France and Germany, adja¬ 
cent countries, as in the case of Norway and 
Sweden, ran a very close parallel in trends 
from 1986 through 1038, year by year. Yet 


we had a trade treaty with France and none 
with Germany. A similar result was obtained 
in our experts to Finland, a trade-treaty 
country, on the one hand, and Bstonia, Lat¬ 
via, and Lithuania, non-trade-treaty and ad¬ 
jacent countries on the other. 

Imports on their part also failed to re¬ 
spond to trade treaties. Of seven countries 
with which we entered into trade treaties the 
trade, which could be compared with simi¬ 
lar non-trade-treaty countries, only two 
coimtries increased their sales to the United 
States in a higher ratio than the non-trade- 
treaty countries or are producers of similar 
products. UomparlBon was made as fol¬ 
lows: Sweden with Norway, Brazil with Ar¬ 
gentina, Holland with Denmark. France with 
Germany, Canada with Mexico. Colombia 
with Venezuela.^ Cuba with the Philippine 
Islands.1 

Further light is thrown on the ineffective¬ 
ness of the trade-treaty program by an anal¬ 
ysis of the trend in the exports from 1032 
to 1035. and from 1035 through 1937. 

By 1935, the first year in which any ap¬ 
preciable effects of the trade treaties could 
be expected to be felt, exports from the 
United States had already increased 41.6 per¬ 
cent in value, compared with 1932. the low 
point of our trade since the First World War, 

Our exports during this period increased 

63.8 percent. This latter increase took place 
when our average tariff on dutiable goods 
(ad valorem equivalent) amounted to 67.8 
percent. A very interesting fact, moreover, 
came to the fore. Imports of dutiable goods 
increased 89.6 percent while imports of goods 
on the free list Increased only 36.1 percent, 
the average total Increase of the combined 
being 67.8 percent as stated above. 

HIGHER RATES—^TREE LIST INCREASED IMPORTS 

In 1936 10 trade treaties went into effect 
and 2 more became effective in 1937. Im¬ 
ports of dutiable goods should therefore, ac¬ 
cording to the theory, have responded more 
favorably. Total imports did Increase by 
$586,000,000, but 65 percent of the increase 
came in goods on the free list. 

In other words, after duties had been re¬ 
duced, the increase in imports came prin¬ 
cipally in goods on the free list, whereas, 
before the reductions had been made the 
Increase in imports had come predominantly 
in dutiable goods. 

By 1937 the average tariff on dutiable goods 
had dropped to 37.4 percent, compared with 

67.8 percent In 1932 (in part due to rising 
price levels). Clearly, the trend during 
these 2 periods was the exact reverse of 
what the theory of free trade would lead us 
to expect. In other words, while the duty 
burden was the highest, imports of goods on 
the free list should have shown the greatest 
increase, whereas, when the duty burden 
declined, imports of dutiable goods should 
have Increase more than those on the free 
list. The opposite took place, as Just shown. 

The fact of the matter is that we regularly 
Import (in normal years) an Important list 
of products that are on the free list. Most 
Important of these items are: Newsprint, 
pulpwood, and wood pulp: coffee, rubber, 
bananas, fertilizer. Jute, copper ore, tin, tea. 
raw silk, coco beans palm oil, copra, tapioca 
tung oil, and carpet wool. Free list Imports 
increased from $886,000,(X)0 in 1932 to 
$1,766,000,000 In 1937, or. almost exactly 100 
percent. This was In keeping with our in¬ 
creased domestic business activity. The up¬ 
shot is that a prosperous United States auto¬ 
matically becomes a better market for foreign 

' Imports from these two trade-treaty 
countries Increased more sharply than Im¬ 
ports from Venezuela and the Philippines, 
respectively. In all of the other cases im¬ 
ports^ from the non-trade-treaty countries 
Increased more than from the trade-treaty 
countries during the years tbs trade treaties 
were in effect, throuf^ 1088. 
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exporters. It it, therefore, In the Interest 
of other countries, so far as their trade with 
us is concerned, that this country maintain 
a strong purchasing power. It is our indus¬ 
tries that are the heavy bTiyers of foreign 
products and our workers offer the principal 
market for the products of our industries. 
Depress our workers* wage Income and the 
foreign exporters to this country destroy 
their own market. 

Obviously, the trade-treaty program failed 
utterly on all important counts. It is time 
that those who advocate the extension of 
this unconstitutional authority whereby ad¬ 
ministrative agencies of the Government are 
enabled to enter into trade treaties involv¬ 
ing the question of taxation eliminate poten¬ 
tial assumptions and estimates and look at 
what has really happened. 

Why the Congress and the American peo¬ 
ple should be asked to pump life into an un¬ 
dertaking so thoroughly discredited by a fair 
study of the real facts is hard to understand. 
For years an effort has been made to place a 
halo around the trade-treaty program so 
that anyone questioning their sanctity was 
somehow suspected of being unclean. Noth¬ 
ing but this sanctiffcatlon can explain the 
tenacity with which they have clung to a 
program that by all valid tests is so complete 
a failure. Against this apparent impregna¬ 
ble dogma facts seem to mean nothing. 

We go before the world hanging our heads 
in shame for having built a prosperous coun¬ 
try: for having achieved a standard of living 
attained In no other country; and, for raising 
a partial protective barrier against the prod¬ 
ucts of those with a lower standard of living 
prevailing in other countries. This is a 
strange attitude, indeed, not duplicated else¬ 
where in the world. 

LABOR SEEKS EQUALITY OF OPPORTUKITY 

American labor, the products of which com¬ 
pete in American markets with products of 
workers In other countries, seek equality of 
opportunity for the sale of the products of 
their labor in American markets. Does such 
a request call for high tariffs? 

The proposal is now made to empower our 
negotiators to enter into trade treaties and 
to reduce our present tariff rates an addi¬ 
tional 60 percent. Nothing Is said about 
comparable costs of production at home and 
abroad. The principle that differences in 
cost of production should be equalized so 
that equal competitive conditions should 
prevail Is cast aside. The fact that we need 
an unusually high level of production and 
an equally high level of income to cope with 
the tremendous public debt is lost sight of. 
Tire deflationary effect of ruinous foreign 
competition, arising from a tariff level of 
rates not high enough to compensate for the 
difference In costs of production, is definitely 
overlooked. The fact that by far the highest 
tax burden in history cannot be met unless 
a high rate of employment and wages are 
sustained and unless industry and agricul¬ 
ture are assured a market in the United 
States is brushed aside. We are asked to 
continue our inconsistent program of adher¬ 
ing to minimum wages, social security, un¬ 
employment compensation, and similar props 
to our living standards and income levels on 
the one band, and, at the same time, to open 
the door to their destruction. We are asked 
further to nullify the beneficial effect of our 
Fair Labor Standards Act, our Asiatic exclu¬ 
sion, and our restrictive Immigration policies. 

This Inconsistency comes from a miscon- 
oeivod Idealism that proceeds on the assump¬ 
tion that our assets are inexhaustible and 
that our power to help others is unlimited 
and capable of standing endless economic 
contradiction. Zn part, it also comes from 
those who would be delighted to see our 
present economic system collapse beyond re¬ 
pair. 

The alternative is not a destruction of our 
foreign trade. The history of our trade dur¬ 
ing the last 25 years bears out no such con¬ 


clusion. A brief review will show quite the 
opposite. 

During the last war the Underwood tariff 
of 1918 was in effect. This was superseded 
by the Emergency Tariff Act of 1921 and the 
Pordney-McCumber Tariff Act of 1922. These 
last two legislative enactments were adopted 
in an effort to pull our country out of the 
depression of 1921 and 1922. The average 
duty collected in 1921 was 29.6 percent—ad 
valorem equivalent. The Fordney-McCum- 
ber Tariff Act increascdd the tariff rates to 
38.1 percent—ad valorem equivalent. 

HIGH TARHT RATES—^DUTIABLE IMPORTS 
INCREASED 

Did our foreign trade decline, as it should 
have, according to certain economic theo¬ 
rists? No. Instead exports rose to 36.8 per¬ 
cent in the succeeding 6 or 7 years, while 
imports rose yet more, or 41.2 percent. These 
increases were not reflections of Increased 
price levels, for it Is well known that during 
that whole period the general price level was 
remarkably stable. The increase in Imports 
took place even though in 1929 the average 
duty paid had risen to 40.1 percent. Why? 
We have already given the answer. Industry 
in the United States was prosperous and 
bought heavily in foreign markets. Wages 
were comparatively good and purchasing 
power was relatively high. The United States 
offered a good market for products from other 
countries. Tariff rates were, however, not so 
low that products of workers in foreign coun¬ 
tries could drive the products of American 
workers out of our own markets. 

In 1930 the Hawley-Smoot Tariff Act was 
enacted and by 1931 the average duty on 
dutiable goods had risen to 60.8 percent (in 
part due to the low level of prices and the 
increased ad valorem rates on those goods 
which are taxed on the basis of a specific 
duty). In 1932. as a result of the still further 
drop in price levels the average duty rose to 

67.8 percent. 

Nevertheless, our trade began to increase 
after 1932 and by 1936—at which time only 
a few trade treaties had been negotiated 
w'ith countries which furnished only 8 per¬ 
cent of our imports—our exports had In¬ 
creased 41.6 percent In value and our Imports 

63.8 percent in value. 

We have already seen that during the next 
few years, after 1935, the increase in imports 
shifted predominantly to items on the free 
list, precisely after we began reducing our 
tariff rates under the trade-treaty program. 

From a high average duty of 67.8 percent, 
in 1932, the average duty declined to an aver¬ 
age of 37.4 percent in 1937. But whereas 
trade increased, as already noted, after 1932, 
it declined sharply in 1938. Imports shrank 
a good one-third from the 1937 high. Ex¬ 
ports also fell off. This was in keeping with 
the reduced business activity In this country 
in 1938, referred to at the time as the re¬ 
cession. 

Thus, the record of the last 25 years com¬ 
pletely shatters the theory on which the 
theory of the trade treaties are baaed. We 
should not, however, reach the conclusion 
that tariff rates are of no Importance. As 
soon as they become insufllclent to cover the 
difference In costs of production between the 
domestic- and foreign-made articles or com¬ 
modities. they begin to affect adversely the 
employment opportunities of America*8 work-' 
ers. The gravity of the threat, therefore, 
depends on the margin of advantage offered 
to the foreign producers and the extent of 
their competitive potentials. It is for this 
reason that a yet further, reduction in our 
tariff rates—a reduction In the rates already 
lowered—Is a dangerous venture. 

The sense of all the foregoing does not 
point to self-sufficiency as a national policy, 
although self-sufBclenoy, could It be had for 
the asking, by all nations, would exert a 
profound pacli^ng Influence upon the world. 
As the natural resources of the various na¬ 
tions differ widely, some with actual output 
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and reserves far beyond their needs and 
others with deficiencies in the same re¬ 
sources but with surpluses in others—with 
such a condition prevailing and likely to 
continue for many years, a natural and bene¬ 
ficial basis for trading will remain. However, 
we should rid ourselves of the view that com¬ 
petitive trade Is a pacifying element in in¬ 
ternational relations. Actually it is the 
opposite. 

There are those among the advocates of 
trade treaties who recognize the force and 
soundness of what has been said above. 
They recognise the complete absurdity of 
enacting and enforcing minimum-wage leg¬ 
islation and restrictive immigration legisla¬ 
tion on the one hand, and then on the other, 
to the opening of our industries and our jobs 
to the competition of low-wage-produced 
products of foreign countries. 

SUBSXOXXB MKAN 8UB6XRV1SNCT 

As a means of overcoming the disastrous 
consequences that they foresee, they advo¬ 
cate a subsidy to the Industries, Injured or 
jeopardized by the entry of the competitive 
product, of workers in foreign countries at 
delivered costs which are less than otir costs 
of production. However, it will be noted 
that they have prepared no legislation to 
provide such a subsidy nor have they shown 
how the subsidy could be determined and 
distributed. They have also failed to point 
out that the grant of subsidies would bring 
with it. as a necessary Instrument of admin¬ 
istration, a measure of Government control. 
Our experience with the OPA as a necessary 
war measure has not whetted the appetite of 
the American people for governmental con¬ 
trols over the details of foreign trade and 
domestic production. We conclude that the 
subsidy proposed Is not advanced seriously, 
but rather as a sleeping pill to lull the op¬ 
position to the pending legislation. 

It is true, as legislative history will show, 
that a 100-percent subsidy, tariff protection 
in reality, has been found necessary to sus¬ 
tain an essential American Industry, namely, 
the American commercial shipbuilding In¬ 
dustry. The Maritime Commission, In or¬ 
der to build up a merchant marine, allows 
a construction differential of 60 percent of 
the American cost of building merchant 
ships. In other words. It is the official find¬ 
ing of the Maritime Commission, that there 
is a difference of 100 percent in the cost of 
building such ships. Thus, we have a prece¬ 
dent set that a duty of 100 percent—100 
percent of the foreign costs of building 
ships—^Is necessary to permit of our continu¬ 
ation of a merchant-marine industry, to 
equalize the difference in costs of produc¬ 
tion, American shipyards as compared with 
foreign yards. 

This Is only one industry. For the eco¬ 
nomic welfare of our country, in peacetime, 
there are numerous essential industries. A 
subsidy of this level is much greater than 
the present ad valorem equivalent of those 
rates levied on dutiable imports. Moreover, 
the subsidy would not be paid out as wages. 
It would go to the employers, who, because 
of the foreign goods admitted Into competi¬ 
tion in the American market, could not 
guarantee the maintenance of employment at 
necessary levels. 

We feel that the tariff is the simplest 
method of protecting the job opportunities 
of our workers, and therefore the high level 
of employment that is conceded to be In¬ 
dispensable If we are to meet our tax burden 
and our public debt. 

We have consistently opposed the delega¬ 
tion of the taxing power of the Congress to 
administrative agencies as an unconstitu¬ 
tional shift of responsibility. Such a shut of 
responsibility may well be the forerunner of 
the making of oiu* general tax laws by the 
administrative agencies of Government. 

We are particularly opposed to the lurther 
exteftslon of this legislation, and, especially 
the authorization of further reduction in 
tariff rates. 
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We find nothing in the American atandard 
of living to apologise for to thp rest of the 
world. On the contrary, we recommend that 
other countries follow our lead In establish¬ 
ing higher wages and shorter hours for their 
workers. We also point out that it is to the 
Interest of foreign countries and not to their 
detriment that the prosperity of the United 
States be sustained rather than torn down. 

A prosperous United States, with tariff 
rates which will equalize the difference in 
costs of production affords a better market 
for foreign goods than a depressed United 
States with tariff rates which permits the 
entry of competitive goods at less than our 
costs of production. 

Statement or Harrt H. Cook, Flint Glass 
Workers’ Union, Toledo, Ohio 

The Chairman, Mr. Cook, please give your 
name and address, and capacity in which you 
appear for the benefit of the record, to the 
reporter. 

Mr. Cook. Mr. Harry H. Cook, president of 
the American Flint Glass Workers’ Union, 
Toledo. Ohio, affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor. 

The Chairman. How much time do you 
think you will require for your statement; 
without Interruption, Mr. Cook? 

Mr. Cook. I have a short statement, Mr. 
Chairman. I do not think it will take over 
20 minutes. 

The Chairman. All right. You are recog¬ 
nized for 20 minutes. You may proceed. 
Have you copies of your prepared statement? 

Mr. Cook. I have a partial copy, Mr. Chair¬ 
man. 

The Chairman. All right, you may proceed. 

Mr. Cook. Mr. Chairman and members of 
the Ways and Means Committee, my name 
is Harry H. Cook, international president of 
the American Flint Glass Workers' Union of 
North America, with headquarters in Toledo, 
Ohio, affiliated with the American Federation 
of Labor. 

kfr. Chairman and members of the com¬ 
mittee, I am an American and not ashamed 
of it. The organization which I have the 
honor to represent is American, and not 
ashamed of It. 

We do not subscribe to the theory of some, 
that we shall be subservient to the wishes of 
those who are not Americans. We have 
10,000 of our 35,000 members in the armed 
forces, and we are indeed proud of that. 

We are definitely interested in knowing 
that these men will have a Job to return to 
when they arr discharged from the armed 
forces. 

Our organization. Insofar as that lies with¬ 
in its power, and, without transgressing the 
law, will make every effort to help these 
men to return to their Jobs. Of course, there 
must be Jobs in our American glassware in¬ 
dustry available for them in order that they 
will have an opportunity to return to their 
former places jof emplojmient. 

If by chance this committee should favor 
and the Congress approve of the legislation 
now pending before you, we doubt that there 
will be jobs for these men to return to. This 
statement we make in the light of our ex¬ 
perience of the past under trade treaties en¬ 
tered into, such as the one entered into with 
Czechoslovakia. 

Mr. Chairman, on behalf of our member¬ 
ship 1 wish to publicly resent the derisive at¬ 
titude of those who have, during these hear¬ 
ings, referred to the opposition to this legis¬ 
lation of the 6,000 glassworkers. 

The lack of knowledge and understanding 
manifested would indicate that if those so 
much concerned could read the Tariff Com¬ 
mission's recent findings, they would learn 
that these findings show that there are 11,000 
glassware workers seriously affected by this 
pending legislation, which figure Is some 
20fi00 below what it should be. 


Our organisation represents some 10,000 
workers employed in the mechanical glass 
plants, operating automatic machinery, and 
some 25.000 workers employed in producing 
hand-made glassware. 

There are an estimated 10,000 others in the 
industry not in our organization. Our work¬ 
ers produce 90 percent of all American-made 
glassware other than machine-made bottles 
and jars for container purposes, and fiat or 
sheet glass. 

We know, from being deprived of oppor¬ 
tunities of employment, that inadequate 
tariff rates have transferred our Jobs to lower- 
paid workers in fore^n countries such as 
Czechoslovakia. Germany, and Japan. 

Our membership reside in those cities 
and towns where the glassware of America is 
produced. We are located principally in the 
States of Ohio. West Virginia, Maryland, In¬ 
diana, Illinois. Oklahoma, California, Penn¬ 
sylvania, and New York. 

It can very properly be said that our mem¬ 
bers know more about the main streets of 
America than they do about the districts 
where country gentlemen reside or of Wall 
Street. 

We have seen ghost towns created where 
the smoke no longer pours from the smoke¬ 
stacks of glass plants and when our workers 
have been forced to seek employment and 
living quarters in those cities and towns 
where they could secure any kind of work. 

Our workers have suffered from the compe¬ 
tition of foreign-made glassware, delivered to 
American department and other stores at 
less than our costs of production of com¬ 
parable articles. 

Mr. Chairman, the Congress, in authoriz¬ 
ing the negotiations of trade treaties by State 
Department officials in 1934. was assured 
that such trade treaties would promote em¬ 
ployment for American workers and would 
not deprive any American workers of their 
Job opportunities. 

The Congress, in 1936—2 years later—en¬ 
acted the Merchant Marine Act. That act 
had for its stated purpose: 

“1. The creation of an American merchant 
marine. 

••2. That American wage scales and stand¬ 
ards of living be maintained in the ship¬ 
building Industry. 

*‘3. That legislation further provides that 
the financial assistance required to adjust 
the construction differentials for equalizing 
the difference between American and for¬ 
eign costs. The construction differential is 
paid to the shipbuilder and represents the 
difference in cost between American and for¬ 
eign ships." 

We want your committee, and the Congress, 
to know that wo endorse the purpose of this 
legislation, not alone that our exports can 
be carried in American-built ships and 
manned by American seamen, and that we 
will have an adequate naval and military 
auxiliary in time of need, but also that Amer¬ 
ican wages and American standards of living 
be maintained. 

Naturally, we believe that the Congress, in 
enacting this beneficial and protective legis¬ 
lation, assumed that all other American in- 
dustrie.s would be so portected that American 
wages and American living standards would 
be maintained in those other American in¬ 
dustries. 

We respectfully protest the position taken 
by some Congressmen—that Industries in 
their States must be maintained with gov¬ 
ernmental guaranteed profits to the employer 
and that their workers secure American wages 
and be able to maintain American living 
standards, while American workers in other 
industries, the products of which compete 
in the American markets with products of 
lower-paid workers of foreign countries, be 
sacrificed. 

We realize that the construction differ¬ 
ential is really tariff protection, in that it 


Is paid to offset or to equalize the difference 
In construction or production cost, la paid 
from the taxes collected not only from im¬ 
porters and exporters but from all the Amer¬ 
ican people, of which the American glassware 
workers pay their share. 

Your hearings on pages 194 to 201. In¬ 
clusive, reveal that the Maritime Commis¬ 
sion. which 1 understand is composed of three 
admirals and two competent businessmen, 
have conclusively found that the dlfferemies 
in construction or production costs is 100 
percent above, or of, foreign cost. 

Following is quoted from letter of Admiral 
Land, page 198 of your present hearings: 

*Tt is highly important to the welfare of the 
United States as a whole that the Commission 
continue a stable, constructive program, 
rather than a sporadic one, regardless of con¬ 
ditions abroad. Not only will shipyard labor 
benefit, but every State in the country pro¬ 
duces materials which go into the construc¬ 
tion of ships. 

"For the reasons quoted herein, and the 
reasons set forth in your letter. Public Res¬ 
olution No. 82 throws estimates of foreign 
costs as they are determined upon conditions 
prevailing In the period prior to September 3, 
1939, during which period the Commission 
had found that the actual differential was 
greater than the percentage of 33 Vs prescribed 
in section 502 (b). Public Resolution No. 82, 
being a later enactment than section 502 (n), 
as amended, suspended, or superseded the 
provisions of the latter for the life of Public 
Resolution No. 82. 

"Further, with respect to the basis for the 
Commission’s allowance of construction dif¬ 
ferential subsidy, the base unit selling price 
on the world market level immediately prior 
to the beginning of hostilities in 1030, for 
ships of the typo acquired by the Alcan 
Steamship Co., Inc., was determined by the 
Commission after careful study of all avail¬ 
able data to bo $982,000. 

"The unit contract construction price for 
the four hulls built at Union Iron Works, 
San Francisco, was $2,200,000. In view of 
the 60-peiTent construction differential limi¬ 
tation of the act, which was not set aside 
by Public Resolution No. 82, in its relation 
to prewar determinations, the mlhinnumi 
price at which the Commission could sell 
each of these vessels was $1,100,000. or $19,- 
000 in excess of the value of a similar new 
vessel determined in accordance with Public 
Resolution No. 82.” 

Mr. Chairman, in view of this evidence, 
I believe the Congress, In enacting the mer¬ 
chant-marine legislation, the findings of the 
agency handling the construction or produc¬ 
tion of commercial ships, the approving by 
the Appropriations Committee and the Con¬ 
gress of the appropriations necessary to pay 
these construction or production differen¬ 
tials, has officially set the differences in con¬ 
struction or production costs, where the labor 
costs represent the principal cost at 100 per¬ 
cent more in American than In foreign ship¬ 
yards. 

This being true, 1 wish to assure you that 
any honest investigation of labor costs, con¬ 
sidering American wage and living standards, 
will warrant a tariff rate to protect the Jobs 
of the American glass workers, as in the 
American shipbuilding Industry, of not less 
than 100 percent of foreign cost or, as pro¬ 
vided for in the Merchant Marine Act, a 
50-percent tariff protection based on Ameri¬ 
can valuations or American sales prices. 

Borne years ago, after having failed to se¬ 
cure any consideration or redress from the 
Tariff Commission, the State Department, or 
Treasury Department officials, and realizing 
the futility of appealing to dollar-mlnded 
merchants, our organization, with other labor 
organizations affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor, decided to appeal to the 
American people. 
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Our mambership, following the consum¬ 
mation of the trade treaty with Czechoslo¬ 
vakia. were forced to call several protest 
meetings in various sections of our country, 
appealing to our fellow Americans to refuse 
to purchase foreign-made goods. 

We urgedj^ey confine their purchases to 
goods madl^n America. 

Some of our members declared that we 
shpuld emulate the policy of those who par¬ 
ticipated in the Boston Tea Party. 

Our membership not only promoted these 
protest meetings, but, as a result of the deep 
feeling which prevailed, we purchased, when 
necessary—although we found many mer¬ 
chants sufficiently Interested in what we 
were doing that they voluntarily contributed 
any foreign merchandise in their stores— 
and we placed all such goods in public places 
and enjoyed the bonfires which ensued. 

One of these bonfires, which is still talked 
about, which some said had all the charac¬ 
teristics of the Boston Tea Party, except that 
there were no disguises worn, happened on 
the highest hill of Wheeling, W. Va., following 
a huge demonstration in the city auditorium. 

Following this public display of the feel¬ 
ings of the people, there were no foreign- 
made goods available for sale in that and 
other communities where like demonstrations 
were put on for a long period of time. 

We do not wish to again resort to such a 
campaign. If wo have to, I feel confident 
that our membership will not hesitate to 
do so. 

We were advised unofficially at that time 
that our campaign was dtstosteful to some 
officials of the State Department. 

Our complaint was against the provisions 
of the trade treaty with Czechoslovakia, with 
tariff reductions of 60 percent. 

It is interesting to note that the State 
Department did cancel the trade treaty with 
Czechoslovakia shortly after It was overrun 
by the Nazis. Why, we wonder, when other 
European countries with which we had 
entered into trade treaties were occupied by 
the Nazis, comparable In every way to what 
had happened to Czechoslovakia, were these 
other countries treated differently? 

The same conditions prevailed in these 
other countries. 

Our members feel that our protests were 
not In vain. Our organization, one of the 
oldest in the American Federation of Labor, 
Is proud to say that we have had no author¬ 
ized strike or stoppage of work for some 
years, and especially since Pearl Harbor. We 
have cooperated with the Government in 
every possible way. 

We produce chemical glassware, vla^s used 
for the transmission of plasma, X-ray bulbs, 
lenses badly needed to promote the war effort, 
and other highly technical glassware which 
we are not talking about for the moment. 

Years ago our membership became Imbued 
with the Idea that they wanted to own a 
bank collectively. We Invested a large sum 
of our members’ money In a bank in Toledo, 
Ohio. We were forced to liquidate, a few 
years later, when our reserve banks closed. 

We were complimented by the State bank¬ 
ing officials, who realized that what had 
happened was beyond our control. We found 
that, as an organization, we were morally 
Indebted to the depositors who had entrusted 
their savings to our care. Banking officials 
and lawyers who studied the situation ad¬ 
vised us that we did not need to pay this 
money. Our national officials felt that the 
membership, by a referendum vote, with 
secret ballot, should decide the question. 
Our national officials unanimously recom¬ 
mended that this moral obligation be paid, 
and our membership overwhelmingly voted 
to levy an assessment of 6 percent of their 
earnings to pay this obligation. 

Our workers do not seek charity. They 
wish to earn their own living In an Anierlcan 
way, In the American glassware Industry. 
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We do not seek any privileges. We do seek 
the right of equal opportunity In our own 
country. 

We claim that the products of our labor 
shall have an equal opportunity of sale In 
American markets with the comparable and 
competitive products of workers in other 
countries. 

This we can secure only through the levy¬ 
ing of adequate tariff rates, which rates will, 
as in the American shipbuilding industry, 
equalize the difference in production costs. 

We ask this committee and the Congress 
to reject the legislation now before you, 
which, if enacted, will permit officials of the 
State Department to negotiate such reduc¬ 
tions in tariff rates as will, we believe, deprive 
our workers of their opportunities of em¬ 
ployment. will nullify the benefits which the 
Congress has voted to American workers in 
the enactment of the Pair Labor Standards 
Act. the restrictive immigration laws, and will 
Jeopardize the continuance of the merchant 
marine. 

Quotations From Address op William Green, 
President. American F’ederation of liABOR, 
Before House Labor Committee, on 30- 
Houb-Week Bill, April 26, 1933 

(P. 65 of printed hearings) 

Mr. Green. I presume the committee is In¬ 
terested in the attitude of the American Fed¬ 
eration of Labor toward these several propos¬ 
als that are now pending, so that I will pro¬ 
ceed directly to the point, presenting to you 
the attitude of the American Federation of 
Labor toward the several proposals. 

I know that I shall be but refreshing your 
memory when I say that the American Fed¬ 
eration of Labor gave a full measure of sup¬ 
port to the Black bill. We placed ourselves 
on record in favor of the bill, not that we 
believed It was a perfect bill, that It met our 
reasonable expectations, or that it would pro¬ 
vide a complete and full remedy for unem¬ 
ployment, but we believed that It marked a 
practical and constructive step forward; and, 
as you well know, the American Federation of 
Labor has for many years been asking the 
employers of the Nation to sit down with 
labor and agree to the application of the 6- 
day week and the 6-hour day in industry. 

We have led in this fight. I think I can 
say that wo have contributed very largely 
toward the development of a favorable public 
opinion In support of this shorter-workday 
and shorter-workweek legislation. 

Our position is consistent We have not 
modified it, because we believed that It ought 
to prove to be a remedy for unemployment. 
Now we are heartily In favor of the 6-day 
workweek and the 6-hour workday. 

I am directed by the executive council to 
say to you, Mr. Chairman, and to the com¬ 
mittee, that we are in favor of this part of 
the bill, the 6-hour day and the 5-day work¬ 
week, applying to goods manufactured abroad 
and shipped here and sold in the United 
States In competition with goods manufac¬ 
tured at home. 

Mr. WEI.CH. Will you repeat that, Mr. Green, 
so the committee will be sure to get It? It 
is a matter in which we are all vitally con¬ 
cerned. 

Mr. Green. I thought you were. I am di¬ 
rected by the executive council to say to this 
committee, that we favor the clause In the 
Connery bill. Perhaps 1 should put it this 
way. which makes applicable the restrictions 
of the 6-hour day and the 6-day week to 
goods manufactured abroad, shipped to the 
United States, and sold here In Interstate 
commerce. 

(From p. 69, same hearings) 

Mr. Ramspeck. Mr. Green, would the Amer¬ 
ican Federation of Labor still favor this 
legislation If Its provisions were not applied 
to imports from foreign countries? 


Mr. Green. The executive council of the 
American Federation of Labor believe that 
the provisions of this act should apply to 
goods manufactured abroad. We have un¬ 
derstood, however, that there is some oppo¬ 
sition to that provision, particularly on the 
part of the administration. But we believe 
that it would be Just as fair to require manu¬ 
facturers abroad who come into our mar¬ 
ket to sell their goods here to be on the 
same basis as the manufacturer who manu¬ 
factures and sells goods at home. 

Mr. ramspeck. I agree with you as to that. 
But suppose that the committee comes to the 
conclusion that we cannot get any legislation 
with that provision In it. 1 agree with 
your statement that it would be fair to apply 
the same rule to the foreign manufactures 
that we apply to the American manufac¬ 
turers. But suppose the committee comes 
to the conclusion that to put such a pro¬ 
vision in the act would mean no legislation. 
Then would the American Federation of La¬ 
bor recommend to the committee that It pass 
the legislation without that provision with 
respect to foreign Imports? 

Mr. Green. Is such a contingency possible? 
Mr. Ramspeck. I think It is possible, yes 
sir: on account of the opposition of the ad¬ 
ministration. 

Mr. Green. I would prefer to wait until 
the committee has acted before answering 
that question. 

American Federation of Labor Executive 
Council Minutes, April 26 to Mat 6, 1938, 
Washington. D. C. 

Resolution unanimously adopted by execu¬ 
tive council of the American Federation of 
Labor; 

“Whereas the provisions of reciprocal trade 
treaties negotiated by the State Department 
with foreign nations affect very vitally both 
the economic conditions of American workers 
and unemployment, and there are many or¬ 
ganizations, representing thousands of work¬ 
ers, affiliated with the American Federation 
of Labor which are seriously affected by these 
trade treaties, and for that reason are deeply 
interested in their provisions; and 
"Whereas the economic and industrial In¬ 
terests of these workers demand that the 
American Federation of Labor exercise all 
efforts possible to prevent the importation 
of goods from foreign countries, under the 
provisions of reciprocal trade treaties, where 
lower wages, longer hours, and lowsr stand¬ 
ards prevail than exist In competing Indus¬ 
tries within the United States: Tierefore 
be it 

**Resolved, That the executive council of 
the American Federation of Labor expresses 
Its opposition to reciprocal trade treaties 
which discriminate against American work¬ 
ers. We are opposed to reciprocal trade 
treaties' provisions which provide for impor¬ 
tation of goods and merchandise which be¬ 
cause of low labor costs abroad arc sold at a 
lower price than the same goods and mer¬ 
chandise produced by workers in the United 
States, where wages and conditions of labor 
are established on a higher standard than 
those which prevail abroad; and be it further 
•’Resolved, That a committee representing 
the American Federation of Labor be ac¬ 
corded the privilege of presenting labor’s 
point of view relating to the provisions of 
reciprocal trade agreements affecting labor 
before said agreements are negotiated and 
ratified.’’ 

You will note that the executive council 
expvcGsed opposition to reciprocal trade 
treaties which discriminate against American 
workers. Under the terms of opposition 
cited in the resolution unanimously adopted 
by the executive council of the American 
Federation of Labor on reciprocal trade 
treaties, such reciprocal trade treaties are 
Bcei^gly Impossible of accomplishment. 
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Then, too, we are not left in doubt re¬ 
garding the character or interest of affiliated 
trade-unions within the American Federa¬ 
tion of Labor on tariff legialation. 

The following is a record of resolutions 
presented to conventions of the American 
Federation of Labor since 1917, and the 
imanimous action of the convention taken 
thereon is noted: 

1917 CONVXXmON, PAGE 304 

Reporting on Resolution No. 116, your com¬ 
mittee recommends the elimination in the 
resolve of the words '*the skilled tradesmen*' 
and substituting therefore the words “all 
wage earners", so that the resolution would 
read as follows: 

"Whereas we are aiding our Government 
In every way to win the war and we will, 
if necessary, make any reasonable sacrifice 
asked of us in order that humanity. Jus¬ 
tice, and civilization may survive; we call 
the attention of the delegates to this con¬ 
vention. the workers of the United States, 
especially the skilled tradesmen whose prod¬ 
uct is easily transported, to the danger that 
exists tinless prior to the end of the present 
war some measures of industrial prepared¬ 
ness are taken by this country against a 
possible Industrial invasion: Therefore be it 

**Re8olved, That this convention go on rec¬ 
ord in favor of a policy of industrial prepar¬ 
edness and the enactment of laws by Congress 
that will adequately protect all wage earn¬ 
ers of our country against the.loss of em¬ 
ployment through any industrial invasion 
on the part of the products of any of the 
other nations.** 

We recommend that the resolution, as 
amended, be referred to the executive coimcil 
with instructions to have the legislative 
committee carefully watch all legislation af¬ 
fecting the welfare of the wage earners and 
work unceasingly to secure the enactment 
of legislation which will safeguard the best 
interests of American labor. 

A motion was made and seconded that the 
recommendation of the committee be con¬ 
curred in. 

Delegate Black offered the following addi¬ 
tion to the resolve; “And that such prepar¬ 
edness be in harmony with the standards of 
labor as recognized by the American Fed¬ 
eration of Labor.** *rhe resolve would then 
read: 

**Be»olved, That this convention go on rec¬ 
ord in favor of a policy of industrial pre¬ 
paredness, and that such preparedness be in 
harmony with the standards of labor as 
recognized by the American Federation of 
liabor. and the enactment of laws by Con- 
greae that will adequately protect all wage 
earners of our country against the loss of 
employment, through any industrial inva¬ 
sion on the part of the product of any of the 
other nations." 

The amendment was seconded and carried, 
and the report of the committee, as amended, 
was adopted. 

1931 OONVEIfTXON. PAOM 403--404 

Resolution No. 136, by Delegates J. L. L«w!s, 
William Green, Philip Murray, Adam Wilken- 
son. United Bfine Workers of America; J. l. 
Maloney. Oklahoma 6tate Federation, Wil¬ 
liam L. Hutcheson: 

''Whereas a situation exists that now 
threatens the material existence of the 
United States coal- and oil-producing In¬ 
dustries, therefore we feel that It Is impera¬ 
tive to apply an emergent remedy; and 

"Whereas the Importation of Mexican fuel 
oil Is now of serious detriment to the coal¬ 
mining and oil-producing industries of the 
United States, which industries employ ap¬ 
proximately one and three-quarters million 
workers and embraces the investment of sev¬ 
eral billion dollars besides Indirectly furnish¬ 
ing employment to vast numbers of other 
people reaching practically every trade craft; 
and 

"Whereas the importation of Mexican oil 
for the year of ItaO was 106,176,000 barrels 


and for the first 8 months of ths year of 
1081 waa 86,870,174 barrels, the average In¬ 
crease over the same period of 1080 being 
101.08 percent, thereby displacing a Uke 
amount of American-produced fuel oil or 
occasioning the displaoement of 80,885,714 
tons of American-produced coal and If the 
Increased percentage is maintained in the 
year of 1081 as prevaUed during the first 8 
months of the year it will displace 61,168,- 
865 tons of coal on the British thermal heat 
unit basis of 3^ barrels of Mexican oil, being 
the equivalent of 1 ton of average American 
bituminous coal; and 
"Whereas such gigantic Industries are 
vitally Important to our conunerclal life and 
especially safeguarding us in dependent of 
other nations in the event of future wars de¬ 
serves our common and patriotic support; 
and 

**Whereas the Standard OH and a few of 
the gigantic companies operating on Amer¬ 
ican capital are fioodlng the American mar¬ 
kets with cheap Mexican oil; and 

“Whereas the coal and petroleum indus¬ 
tries of the United States cannot be success¬ 
fully operated in the face of such destruc¬ 
tive competition and will be utterly ruined 
and those dependent thereon unable to enjoy 
a living wage unless an equitable import 
tariff be imposed by Congress; and 

“Whereas such Mexican oil not only es¬ 
capes a needful tariff tax to our own Govern¬ 
ment but also avoids payment of gross pro¬ 
duction. income, and excess-profit taxes con¬ 
stituting the principal source of revenue of 
several States, and a great source of revenue 
to the Federal Government: Therefore be it 
^•Resolved by the American Federation of 
Labor, in convention assembled, on this, the 
23d day of June 1921, in the city of Denver, 
State of Colorado, That the Congress of the 
United States be. and is hereby, urgently re¬ 
quested to Immediately enact an adequate 
import tariff on crude oil and iu byproducts 
to protect the Independent petroleum- and 
coal-producing Interests operating within the 
United States so as to afford fair return to 
such invested ^capital domestically engaged, 
and to assure a decent living wage to every 
Industrial worker so employed, and that the 
secretary of the American Federation of Labor 
is hereby Instructed to immediately forward 
a copy of this resolution to President Hard¬ 
ing, each Member of the United States Sen¬ 
ate, and each Member of the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives." 

Your committee recommends concurrence 
In the foregoing resolution. The recommen¬ 
dation of the committee was adopted. 

1928 CONVEWTZON, PAGX 903—OPPOSIKO IM¬ 
PORTATION 07 CHINESE-MADE BHINOLIB FEOM 
BBinSH COLUMBIA 

The committee amended Resolution No. 
11 as follows: By striking from the resolve 
the words "appoint a committee with full 
power," and inserting tn lieu thereof the 
words "authorize the executive council." 

Resolution No. 11. by Delegate Percy R. 
Bengough, of the Vancouver Trades and La¬ 
bor Council: 

"Whereas efforts have been made on many 
occasions to organize the shingle mill em¬ 
ployees in the Province of British Columbia 
under a charter of the American Federation 
of Labor; and 

“Whereas the efforts of these employees 
to improve their standard of living and elimi¬ 
nate competition from cheap oriental labor 
haa been of little or no avail, for the reasons 
(1) that in all oases where the union men 
have come out on strike, their places have 
immediately been filled with Chinese strike¬ 
breakers. and (3) that 90 percent of the 
ahingles produced In British Columbia are 
shipped out of the Province to markets In 
the United States; and 
**Wherea8 so percent of the employees di¬ 
rectly employed in the manufacture of Brit¬ 
ish Columbia shingles are orientals; and 
"Whereas in thousands of instances, union 
men throughout the United States are using 
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the products of these orientals, shipped to 
this country in unfair competition: There¬ 
fore be It 

"Betolved, That this convention, with a 
view to protecting its membership and the 
citizens generally on both aidee of the Inter¬ 
national boundary, condemn the Introduc¬ 
tion of these oriental products into the 
United States, and authorize the executive 
coimcil to formulate and carry out a plan of 
campaign tending to eliminate the Chlneie- 
made ehingles from the market." 

The committee recommends concurrence 
in the resolution as amended. 

The report of the committee was adopted. 

1S28 CONVENTION, PACE 364—^PAVORXNa A PRO- 
TZenVB TARIPP ON PORSION-MAOR SHOES 

Resolution No. 82, by Delegate John Sul¬ 
livan. of th^ New York State Federation of 
Labor: 

"Whereas foreign-mode shoes are being Im¬ 
ported into this country In large numbers; 
and 

"Whereas the wages paid to the workers on 
these shoes imported are a great deal lower 
than is paid in this country: *rherefore be it 

*‘Resolved, That we petition Congress to 
place a tariff on this foreign product high 
enough to cover the difference in wages so 
that our wages and conditions be protected 
and preserved." 

The committee recommends that Resolu¬ 
tion No. 22 be referred to the executive 
council with authority to cooperate with the 
Boot and Shoe Workers* Union for the pur¬ 
pose of securing such tariff legialation as may, 
in the Judgment of that organization, seem 
best calculated to safeguard the Inlcrcsis uf 
the workers in the boot and shoe industry. 

The report of the committee was unani¬ 
mously adopted. 

1988 CONVENTION, PACE 881—PROPOSING REVI¬ 
SION or TARIFF REGULATIONS COVERING PRINT¬ 
ING 

Resolution No. 64. by Delegates Charles P. 
Howard, Frank Morrison, William R. *rrotter, 
William J. Robinson. William M. Reilly, and 
Frank X. Martel, of the International T^iio- 
graphical Union, by instructions of conven¬ 
tion: 

**In view of the fact that the existing tariff 
regulations do not give sufficient protection 
to the American workingmen and working- 
women employed in the printing Industry; 
and 

'‘Because such a condition, permitted to 
exist, deprives the American workingman of 
the benefits of employment and increases the 
army of unemployed, would inevitably lead 
to the reduction of the American standard 
of living and undermine the very existence 
of those employed in the printing Industry: 
Therefore be It 

'^Resolved, The executive council of the 
International Typpographical Union take the 
necessary steps to eradicate those evils that 
strike at the very foundation of our institu¬ 
tions and threaten to destroy the homes of 
the printer, pressman, stereotyper, electro- 
typer, engraver, bookbinder, and mailer; and 
be it further 

**Resolved, That the executive council call 
upon the American Federation of Labor to 
petition the Congress of the United States to 
revise the tariff regulations and abolish the 
free list, which action will result in that 
amount of protection to which the American 
citizen is Justly entitled." 

Tour committee recommends, as substi¬ 
tute for resolution No. 64, that the executive 
council be authorized and Instructed to give 
such assistance as may be within its power 
whenever called upon by the affiliated print¬ 
ing-trades organizations with a view of secur¬ 
ing such changes In the tariff laws as the affil¬ 
iated printing-trades organizations find es¬ 
sential to the welfare of the workers in the 
printing induetry. 

The report of the committee was unani¬ 
mously, adopted. 
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1»31 CONVXNTION, PAOV 304 

Resolution No. 10, by Delegate John Frey; 
committee report: 

With reference to resolution No. 10, your 
committee heard much testimony from in¬ 
terested parties. The entire subject matter 
was discussed by the committee at length. 

We recommend concurrence in the reso¬ 
lution with an amendment substituting the 
word “practice” for “policy” In the first line, 
changing the phraseology of the final resolve 
by adding after the word “Congress” in the 
third line, the words “to cooperate with na¬ 
tional and International unions interested in 
any particular schedule” and by the elimina¬ 
tion of the words “a higher” in line 6. and 
substituting the words “changes in,” so that 
the final resolve will read as follows: 

**Resolved, That it shall be .the practice of 
the American Federation of Labor when tariff 
legislation is being considered by Congress, 
to cooperate with national and international 
unions Interested in any particular sched¬ 
ules, to have those who are seeking to secure 
changes in tariff for their industry subjected 
to questioning which will make public the 
rates of wages to their employees, the hours 
of labor they are compelled to work, whether 
they believe in the right of the wage earners 
to organize for self-protection, whether there 
are trade-unions among their employees with 
whose representatives they are accustomed to 
discuss terms of employment and conditions 
of labor, and whether this is by means of col¬ 
lective action, without Interference, influ¬ 
ence, or coercion, exercised by either party 
ever the other, or designation of representa¬ 
tives by the other.” 

This is a majority recommendation, not a 
unanimous one. 

The report of the committee was unani¬ 
mously adopted. 

1932 CONVENTION. PAGE 389—PHOTECTIVE TABIFP 
FOR THE OIL INDUSTRY 

Resolution No. 65, by Delegate Grafton J. 
Pox, Tulsa (Okla.) Central Labor Union: 

"Resolved, That in the interests of hun¬ 
dreds of thousands of laborers in the United 
States dependent directly or indirectly upon 
the petroleum industry, we favor legislation 
having lor its purpose the protection of the 
petroleum industry of the United States 
against the flood of cheaply produced foreign 
oils coming into our markets,” 

The committee recommends concurrence 
In Resolution No. 66. 

The report of the conmilttee was unani¬ 
mously adopted. 

1932 CONVENTION, PACE 721—IMPORTATION OF 
FOREIGN-MADE PRODUCTS 

Resolution No. 209, by Delegate H. C. An¬ 
thony, United Rubber Workers’ Federal Labor 
Union. No. 18318: 

“Whereas, due to the low labor and mate¬ 
rials cost in foreign countries, and the pruc- 
tlce of these countries placing their cheaper 
made products on the markets at a much 
lower cost than is possible to manufacture 
the same products under fair labor condi¬ 
tions in this country; and 

“Whereas this practice is causing thou¬ 
sands of our workers to be thrown out of 
employment, causing much misery and suf¬ 
fering among our workers; Therefore be it 

"Resolved. That the fifty-fourth conven¬ 
tion of the American Federation of Labor go 
on record as favoring the enactment of leg¬ 
islation which will limit, regulate, and/or 
prohibit such imports, either by tariff or 
quota, on all commodities which are manu¬ 
factured in foreign countries to be shipped 
into the United States and sold by whole¬ 
salers and retailers at a profit and below the 
cost of like commodities manufactured In 
the United States.” 

Your committee in lieu of the resolution 
recommends that the convention reaffirm the 
position of the American Federation of Labor 
adopted at previous conventions upon the 
subject of tariff In respect to the competition 
of cheap foreign labor. We further recom¬ 


mend that the resolution be referred to the 
executive council for Its continued support 
of the policy relative to the competition of 
goods manufactured by cheap foreign labor. 

The report of the committee was unani¬ 
mously adopted. 

1937 CONVENTION, PAGE 633 —AMEND CONNERY 
WAGE-AND-HOUR BILL TO PREVENT IMPORTA¬ 
TION OF PRODUCTS or LOW-PAID FOREIGN LABOR 

Resolution No. 66. by Delegate James A. 
Taylor, Washington State Federation of 
Labor:* 

“Whereas there was introduced in the last 
session of Congress a measure known as the 
Connery wage-and-hour bill, which in cer¬ 
tain of its provisions seeks to prevent enter¬ 
ing through Interstate commerce products 
of sweatshops and low-wage factories; and 
“Whereas there is Imported into the coun¬ 
try from low-wage foreign countries numer- 
ours products manufactured under condi¬ 
tions abhorrent to the American earner; 
and 

“Whereas this bill did not pass at the 
lost session but will be reintroduced at the 
next session of Congress: Now, therefore, 
be it 

"Resolved, That the American Federation 
of Labor at its fifty-seventh annual con¬ 
vention assembled Instruct its officers to have 
an amendment introduced applying to for¬ 
eign imports such as those suggested for 
ai'ticles manufactured in this country.” 

Your committee recommends concurrence 
in this resolution and ref^s it to the execu¬ 
tive council, with the request that it give 
full support to the legislation requested. 

The recommendation of the committee was 
unanimously adopted. 

Hearings on 30-hour bill, page 65. 
President William Green, testifying before 
the House Labor Committee on the Connery 
30-hour bill, page 65 of the hearings, said, in 
part: 

“I am directed by the executive council 
to say to you. Mr. Chairman, and to the 
committee, that we are in favor of this part 
of the bill, the 6-hour day and the 6-day 
workweek applying to goods manufactured 
abroad and shipped here and sold in the 
United States in competition with goods man¬ 
ufactured at home. 

“Mr. Welch. Will you repeat that, Mr. 
Green, so the committee will be sure to get 
it? It is a matter in which wc are all vitally 
concerned. 

“Mr. Green. I thought you were. I am 
directed by the executive council to say to 
this committee that we favor the clause in 
the Connery bill—^perhaps I should put it 
that way—^whlch makes applicable the re¬ 
strictions of the 6-hour day and the 6-day 
week to goods manufactured abroad, shipped 
to the United States, and sold here in inter¬ 
state commerce.” 

1939 CONVENTION, PAGE 430—^FAVORING EN¬ 
DORSEMENT OF II. R. 7312 TO AMEND TARIFF 
ACT 

Resolution No. 72, by Delegates John P, 
Burke, H. W. Sullivan. Elmer P. Melnz, Matt 
Slater. James S. Killen, International Broth¬ 
erhood of Pulp, Sulphite, and Paper Mill 
Workers; Matthew J. Burns, Arthur HUggins, 
Frank P. Barry, Internationed Brotherhood 
of Paper Makers: 

“Whereas European countries, because of 
low wages, depreciated currency, and sub¬ 
sidized industries, are able to dump com¬ 
modities into the United States at prices 
below the cost of production here; and 
“Whereas the Antidumping Act of 1921, 
does not give American industry and Ameri¬ 
can labor adequate protection against such 
ruinous competition; and 
“Whereas Congressman Martin Smith of 
the State of Washington, at the last session 
of Congress, introduced a bill known as 
H. R. 7312, to amend the Antidumping Act 
of 1921; and 

“Whereas H. R. 7312, If enacted Into law, 
would amend section 202 of the Antidump¬ 


ing Act of 1921 so that it would read as 
follows: 

“‘(a) If the United States Tariff Com¬ 
mission should find in its report that the 
charge of dumping is sustained, the ap¬ 
praising officer of the Bureau of Customs 
forthwith shall levy and collect, in addition 
to the duties Imposed thereon by law, if 
any, a special dumping duty on the imported 
merchandise or raw materials which was 
subjected to the order of suspected dumping. 

“‘(b) The special dumping duty levied 
and collected as provided for in section 202 
(a), shall be determined by the difference 
between the sale price, or the price for which 
the imported merchandise or raw materials 
was offered for sale, and the manufacturer’s 
or producer’s cost of production in the United 
States of the same kind or class of mer¬ 
chandise or raw materials’; add 

“Whereas, if the Antidumping Act of 1921 
were strengthened by the enactment into 
law of H. R. 7312, it would prove of im¬ 
measurable benefit to American wage earners, 
not only to those employed in nondutiablo 
industries, like pulp and newsprint paper, 
but also to all the workers employed in in¬ 
dustries that have to meet what Is tanta¬ 
mount to subsidized competition from Euro¬ 
pean countries: Therefore be it 

"Resolved, That the delegates to the fifty- 
ninth convention of the American Federation 
of Labor hereby go on record as endorsing 
H. R. 7312; and be it further 

"Resolved, That this convention instruct 
the executive council of the American Fed¬ 
eration of Labor to urge upon Congress the 
enactment of this legislation.” 

Resolution No. 72 calls for endorsement of 
legislative proposals now before Congress 
that would amend the tariff laws to the effect 
that the customs duty on imported products 
on raw materials would equal the difference 
between the price of each import and the 
cost of domestic production, thus placing 
American products upon an equal competi¬ 
tive basis. Your committee recommends 
concurrence. 

The report of the committee was unan¬ 
imously adopted. 

A survey of the reports of tariff hearings, 
committee of reciprocity hearings, and Amer¬ 
ican Federation of Labor proceedings, shows 
the following national and international 
unions affiliated with the American Federa¬ 
tion of Labor are affected by the importation 
of competitive products of workers in foreign 
countries: 

Boot and Shoe Workers Union. 

American Flint Glass Workers Union. 

National Brotherhood of Operative Potters. 

Glass Bottle Blowers Association. 

Window Glass Cutters League. 

International Typographical Union. 

International Printing Pressmen and As¬ 
sistants’ Union. 

International Photo-Engravers Union. 

Stercotypers and Electrotypers Union. 

International Brotherhood of Bookbinders. 

Cigar Makers International Union. 

United Hatters. Cap and Millinery Workers. 

Painters. Decorators and Paper Hangers. 

United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners. 

International Union of United Brewery 
Workers. 

Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher 
Workmen. 

Garment Workers. 

United Brick and Clay Workers of America. 

Bricklayers, Masons, and Plasterers. 

International Association of Marble, Slate 
and Stone Polishers. 

International Wood Carvers Association of 
North America. 

Coopers’ International Union of N. A. 

International Brotherhood of Paper Makers. 

International Brotherhood Pulp, Sulphite 
and Raper Mill Workers. 

Metal Pollqhers. Buffers, Platers, and Help¬ 
ers* International Union. 
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United Leather Workers* International 
Union. 

Lithographers’ International Protective 
and Beneficial Association. 

Wall Paper Craftsmen and Workers of 
North America. 

American Wire Weavers Protective Associ¬ 
ation. 

The membership of these organizations, 
1039. more than 1,500,000. 

Among unions directly affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor whose mem¬ 
bership are also seriously affected are those 
employed in aluminum, cement, lace, distil¬ 
lery, and other industries. 

The metal trades department of the Amer¬ 
ican Federation of Labor, through its presi¬ 
dent, John Prey, appeared at the hearing on 
the British trade treaty and opposed any re¬ 
ductions on items in which members of un¬ 
ions in the metal trades department were em¬ 
ployed. 

The American Federation of Labor sub¬ 
mitted to the platform or resolutions com¬ 
mittee of the Rcpqublican and Democratic 
political conventions of 1940, presented In 
person to both committees by President 
William Green, a set of labor planks for in¬ 
sertion in the political platforms of both 
parties several proposals. 

One, which concerns the legislation now 
pending, reads as follows: 

"PROTECTION or WAGE AND WOBKING STANDARDS 

"To protect and safeguard the employment 
opportunities of America’s wage earners 
against unfair competition of the products of 
workers of low wage and depressed standards 
and conditions of employment of foreign 
countries and with which we are bound to 
be faced at the end of the present European 
and Asiatic wars, and in order to hold secure 
the advanced Industrial relations and em¬ 
ployment standards secured by America’s 
workers through legislative enactments and 
collective agreements against competition 
from products of workers In countries of 
lower standards. It Is essential that adequate 
and proper legislation be had to obtain these 
ends. We urge the adoption of this policy 
and procedure.’’ 

One other subject, which deals more or 
less directly on this same question of protect¬ 
ing the wage and working and living stand¬ 
ards of all American workers, is the question 
of restrictive immigration. On this impor¬ 
tant and vital question the American Feder¬ 
ation of Labor asked: 

"In order to protect the welfare and the 
standards of living of the American workers, 
organized labor has favored from the begin¬ 
ning a restricted and controlled national im¬ 
migration policy. Upheavals brought about 
by war conditions abroad demand the exercise 
of unremitting vigilance In the enforcement 
of these controls. We urge the adoption of 
a declaration in favor of the continuation of 
the Nation’s restricted immigration policy 
and the progressive iqipUoatlon of these prin¬ 
ciples as dictated by changing conditions." 

STAmMKNT OF JAMS M. DUFFT, NATIONAL 
President, National Brotherhood of Oper¬ 
ative PoTTiRa, East Livirpool, Ohio 
Mr. Dufft. My name is James M. Duffy; I 
am president of the National Brotherhood of 
Operative Potters, East Liverpool, Ohio. 

Mr. Robertson. Mr. Chairman, before the 
witness makes bis statement may 1 ask, What 
Industry are you appearing for? 

Mr. Dufft. I am appearing for the Na¬ 
tional Brotherhood of Operative Potters, a 
labor union affiliated with the American Fed¬ 
eration of Labor since 1900. 

Mr. Robertson. And you will be the spokes¬ 
men for that entire group? 

Mr. Dufft. For the union. 

Mr. ROBiaTSON. We will not have a lot of 
other witnessea presenting the same view¬ 
point? 


Mr. Dufft. Not from our organisation: no. 
The Chairman. You may proceed, Mr. 
Duffy, and moke your main statement with¬ 
out interruption. 

Mr. Dufft. Mr. Chairman and members of 
the committee, on behalf of the National 
Brotherhood of Operative Potters, affiliated 
with the American Federation of Labor, of 
which 1 have the honor of being Its national 
president, I wish to state that we are opposed 
to the further extension of the trade treaty 
program, and especially to the authority re¬ 
quested that present tariff rates may be re¬ 
duced another 60 percent. 

Great stress has been laid on the odious 
expression "high tariffs." 

Are we, as workers, dependent upon the 
successful and continued operation of our 
Industry, wherein the products of our labor 
Is forced to compete In America’s markets 
with products of workers paid from one- 
tenth to less than one-third our wages, seek¬ 
ing hlgh-tariff rates when we ask the Con¬ 
gress of the United States to levy such tariff 
rates as will permit the products of our 
labor to compete on an equal price basis in 
America’s markets with competitive prod¬ 
ucts of workers in foreign countries? 

Is it possible that the United States Tariff 
Commission will contend that it cannot ad- 
vUe the Congress as to what tariff rates will 
equalize the difference In production costs? 

A recent finding of the Tariff Commission, 
referring to the imports of 1939. shows that 
imports for that year paid an average ad 
valorem equivalent tariff rate of 69 percent. 

The figure 69 In itself is high, but 69 per¬ 
cent of what? Slxty-nlne percent of noth¬ 
ing Is still nothing. 

The Tariff Commission In Its comment, also 
stated that the year 1939 cannot be taken 
as representative of imports in previous 
years. 

The same Tariff Commission also states 
from 1932 to 1937 the total imports supplied 
from 26 to 27 percent of United States con¬ 
sumption. During this period, Japanese 
products supplied 18 to 23 percent and aver¬ 
aged 21 percent of our consumption. 

The Tariff Commission also has found that 
the Imports of table and kitchenware articles, 
for the 10-year period 1929-88, represented 
in values In the United States 40 percent of 
the domestic production. 

On other pottery articles, products of work¬ 
ers in foreign countries, the tariff rates were 
reduced 36 percent (p. 8, green cover). These 
articles supplied more than 20 percent of the 
sales of such articles in America’s markets. 

Bear in mind that the real effectiveness of 
tariff-rate reduction since early in 1989, as 
has been represented by the TaHff Commis¬ 
sion, was offset by the war situation. 

Some persons lay great stress on the fact 
that American genius in the pottery industry 
has made possible lower labor costs as a result 
of mechanization than those labor costs 
would be were they on the same basis as 
labor production in foreign countries. We 
admit that through the mechanization In 
port of the pottery industry, lower labor costs 
have been possible. However, it Is fair to 
ask how effective have such reductions In 
labor been, and how helpful have such re¬ 
ductions In labor costs been in making It 
possible for the products of American pottery 
WOTkers to compete In the American market 
wth the products of the lower-paid workers 
of other countries? 

Commission reports show that 
. percent of the American market 

Is still controlled by the products of workers 
In foreign countries. 


- Jr comparative labor costa 

and benefits of mechanization, it Is signifi¬ 
cant to note that the Tariff Commission re¬ 
port states the greater efficiency In the United 
to be more than offset 
by the lower wages In the pottery industry 
In foreign countries. t jr 


The Tariff Commission, referring to the 
decline in Import, states (pp. 2-38) the two 
important factors causlilg this decline were 
the transition of Japan to a war economy and 
the boycott of Japanese goods in the United 
States. 

The boycotting of the products of any for¬ 
eign nation is resorted to only when officials 
of Government hesitate or reluse to take 
the necessary steps to eliminate the causes 
of such boycott. 

Previous reports and findings of the Tariff 
Commission have shown that Japanese 
earthenware and china articles were de¬ 
livered in American markets at total delivered 
costs which were less than our cost of pro¬ 
duction. 

We appealed to the Tariff Commission for 
some action, and our appeal fell on deaf 
ears. Thereafter, we had no hesitancy In 
carrying our appeal to the American people 
and asking that they help the workers In 
the American pottery and other industries 
by boycotting the products of workers of 
foreign countries. If the same is necessary, 
we will not hesitate to do the same again. 

The Congress, appreciating that American 
standards of living cannot be maintained If 
profiteering employers are permitted to ex¬ 
ploit labor and to pay wages which Jeopar¬ 
dize the purchasing power of our country, 
enacted the Pair Labor Standards Act. 

This act provides that the products of 
wcB'kers into the United States who receive 
less than 40 cents per hour cannot be trans¬ 
ported In Interstate commerce. 

The wages of American pottery workers 
are far above such minimum wages. But 
what conditions, what wages do we find in 
foreign countries, the products of which com¬ 
pete with the products of our labor, In Amer¬ 
ican markets? 

The wages paid workers for production of 
comparative or comparable products In 
foreign countries are so substandard that 
they should be barred from Interstate com¬ 
merce of the United States. 

The American Federation of Labor, con¬ 
fronted with a like situation In 1933, directed 
President Green to insist that, in order to 
maintain American wage and living stand¬ 
ards, restrictions imposed upon American 
manufacturers, be likewise Imposed on prod¬ 
ucts of manufacturers who ship comparative 
products into the United States for sale In 
competition with the products of American 
workers. 

I am Inserting here, as part of my remarks, 
the testimony which is not long on this par¬ 
ticular matter. 

"QUOTATIONS FROM ADDRESS OF WILLIAM GREEN, 
president, AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 
BEFORE HOUSE LABOR COMMITTEE, ON 30-HOUR- 
: BILL, APRIL 36, 1933 

*'I presume the committee is Interested In 
the attitude of the American Federation of 
Labor toward these several proposals that ai’o 
now pending, so that I will proceed directly 
to the point, presenting to you the attitude 
of the American Federation of Labor toward 
the several proposals. 

*T know that I shall be but refreshing your 
memory when I say that the American 
Federation of Labor gave a full measure of 
support to the Black bill. We placed our¬ 
selves on record In favor of the bill, not that 
we believe It was a perfect bill, that It met 
our reasonable expectations, or that It wotUd 
provide a complete and full remedy for un¬ 
employment; but we believed that it marked 
a practical and constructive step forward; 
and as you well know, the American Federa¬ 
tion of Labor has for many years been asking 
the employers of the Nation to sit down with 
labor and agree to the application of the 
6-day week and the 6«bour day in industry. 

“We have led in this fight, l think X can 
say that we have contributed very largely 
towaiHl the development of a favorable pub¬ 
lic opinion In support eff this shorter workday 
and shorter workweek legislation, ^ 
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**Our position is consistent. We have not 
modified it because we believed that it ought 
to prove to be a remedy for unemployment. 
Now we are heartily in favor of the S-day 
workweek and the 6-hour workday. 

*1 am directed by the executive council to 
say to you, Mr. Chairman, and to the com¬ 
mittee. that we are in favor of this part of 
the bill-~the 6-hour day and the S-day work¬ 
week applying to goods manufactured abroad 
and shipped here and sold in the United 
States In competition with goods manufac¬ 
tured at home. 

*'Mr. Wblch. Will you repeat that, Mr. 
Green, so the committee will be sure to get 
it? It is a matter in which we are all vitally 
concerned. 

“Mr. OBXEN. I thought you were. I am di¬ 
rected by the executive council to say to this 
committee that we favor the clause in the 
Connery bill—perhaps 1 should put it that 
way—which makes applicable the restric¬ 
tions of the 6-hour day and the 6-day week 
to goods manufactured abroad, shipped to the 
United States, and sold here in interstate 
commerce." 

(President Green in answer to Congress¬ 
man Rabsspeck’s queries:)^ 

**Mr. Ramspxck. Mr. Green, would the 
American Federation of Labor still favor this 
legislation if its provisions were not applied 
to Imports from foreign countries? 

"Mr. Grsen. The executive council of the 
American Federation of Labor believes that 
the provisions of this act should apply to 
goods manufactured abroad. We have under¬ 
stood. however, that there is some opposi¬ 
tion to that provision, particularly on the 
part of the administration. But we believe 
that it would be Just as fair to require manu¬ 
facturers abroad who come into our market 
to sell their goods here to be upon the same 
basis as the manufacturers who manufacture 
and sell goods at home." 

Referring to the position of the American 
Federation of Labor on this subject of un¬ 
fair competition and the delivery of products 
of substandard labor into American markets 
In competition with the products of Ameri¬ 
can workers, I call your attention to the fact 
that the Union Label Trades Department of 
the American Federation of Labor, of which 
I have the honor of being a vice president, 
at its annual convention in November 1944, 
considered the postwar Industry competition. 
The Union Label Trades Department is com¬ 
posed of national and international unions 
representing more than 60 percent of the 
membership of the American Federation of 
Labor. Its action does not necessarily speak 
for the American Federation of Labor as a 
whole. I would like to have this resolution 
and the comment on it inserted as part of 
mj remarks at this point. 

The Chaibman. Without objection, the re¬ 
quest will be agreed to. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 

"XSSOLUnON 10 

"(Submitted by resolutions committee: John 
J. Mara, Woodruff Randolph, D. A. Man¬ 
ning, Elmer Mclna, R. J. Petree, Harry 
Schwarzer. Marx Lewis, Leo Buckley. Ray 
Kelsay, Joseph Lewis, Joseph Tuvim, 
James Edgar) 

"Whereas in the promotion of the purchase 
of union label products, especially in con¬ 
sumer goods, we are constantly confronted 
with the competition of products of low-wage 
workers, not only of our own country, but 
especially those competitive and comparable 
products of workers in foreign coimtries; and 
"Whereas large international dlstiibutora 
of merchandise realize that larger cash profits 
accrue to them through the distribution of 
such goods produced in foreign countries at 
low labor costs which are delivered to these 
International distributors of merchandise at 
total dollverod coets which are less than 
American costs of production of comparable 
and competitive goods; 


"Whereas such distributors display and 
energetically promote the sale of these for¬ 
eign-made low labor cost goods, which goods, 
of course, do not and cannot be labeled as 
union-made, but which displace the sale and 
use of union label products because of lower 
prices: and 

"Whereas at the close of the present war, 
and with the rehabilitation of European 
countries with the latest and most modem 
types of machinery, the competition of such 
forelgn-produced competitive goods Jeopard¬ 
izes and endangers the continued employ¬ 
ment opportunities of hundreds of thousands 
of skilled and unskilled American workers, 
members of national and international un¬ 
ions. aflUiated with the union label trades de¬ 
partment of the American Federation of 
Labor: Therefore be it 
‘‘Resolved, That we most emphatically call 
upon our Government for the enactment of 
such legislation as may be necessary to pre¬ 
vent the delivery into American markets of 
foreign competitive goods, deli;||Bred at costs 
which are less than the costs of production 
of the products of American workers manu¬ 
factured under fair labor standards." 

"The committee recommends concurrence. 
"A motion was made and seconded to adopt 
the committee's report. 

"Delegate Ernst, hotel and restaurant em¬ 
ployees. I don’t know whether it is proper 
to deal with the hlgh-tarlff question or the 
low-tar iff question at the present time. The 
resolution here in fact orders this depart¬ 
ment to go to the Government and ask for a 
high tariff on certain goods that may be 
manufactured in Europe after the war and 
that are also manufactured in this country. 

I don’t believe that it is wise to rush into 
such opposition without having given It 
thorough consideration from all angles. 

"At the recent congress of the British 
Trades Union Congress, held In Blackpool, 
a similar proposition was presented and dis¬ 
cussed. and the question was brought out 
there that after the last World War Great 
Britain and other countries were surfeited 
with goods produced by nations on the losing 
side of the first war In the form of repara¬ 
tions. I don’t think It would be advisable 
for us, without consultation with other peo¬ 
ple equally interested in this matter, to go 
ahead and formulate conclusions and present 
same to the Government for enactment. I 
believe it would be wise, Mr. Chairman and 
Mr. President, to wait and see what the con¬ 
gress of labor will do in a matter of competi¬ 
tion in free labor in all of the countries, and 
I would suggest that this matter be laid over 
at least until after our own convention has 
acted in the coming week. 

"President Woll. I don’t understand that 
this resolution commits this department to 
any specific form of legislation to protect 
American workers and their standards of liv¬ 
ing. The resolve reads that ‘We most em¬ 
phatically call upon our Government for the 
enactment of such legislation as may be 
necessary to prevent the delivery into Ameri¬ 
can markets of foreign competitive goods, de¬ 
livered at costs which are less than the costs 
of production of the products of American 
workers manufactured tmder fair labor 
standards.' 

"I don’t understand that that commits 
the department to any specific form of leg¬ 
islation, tariff, or otherwise. It does, how¬ 
ever. indicate that we want to protect the 
labor standards of American workers against 
unfair competitive conditions from abroad. 
Personally, I think we are well within our 
province to take that action, because we are 
not committed to any specific form of legis¬ 
lation. 

"If this is adopted, your officers will be 
guided accordingly. If foreign trade, both 
Imports and expe^, are to be controlled 
by State authority, then we will have one 
problem confronting Be, On the other hand, 


if we find some governments doing that and 
others not, we will be confronted with an¬ 
other situation. Again, some governments 
will subsidize their exports and we will be 
in a different position, so whatever legisla¬ 
tion we will be called upon to enact will be 
prompted largely by what other nations do 
in that matter. 

"Delegate Ernst. Wouldn’t it be advisable 
to wait and see what they do? 

"President Woll. But we have another year 
until we meet, and in the meantime your 
officers would have opportunity to act in 
the matter. 

"Delegate Randolph, Typographical Union. 
In the coiuse of the past 15 years, as secre¬ 
tary of the International Allied Printing 
Trades Association, 1 have had to go repeat¬ 
edly to the National Congress in an effort to 
protect the wages of those in the printing 
industry against Imported printing, even in 
peacetime, and to protect our right to manu¬ 
facture in America products that have the 
benefit of American copjrrigbt. In fact, that 
protection was accorded to American print¬ 
ers, pressmen, and so on, because as far back 
as 1896 the International Typographical 
Union in convention started the ball rolling 
for that type of legislation. It was accorded 
finally in 1909. 

"So for 13 years the International Typo¬ 
graphical Union worked on getting that form 
of protection even in peacetime. 1 don’t 
know how the American worker is going to be 
protected in the next few years. I believe the 
resolution Is very, very mild. Workers who 
are getting their living out of products that 
bear the union label or from services per¬ 
formed under the union shop card or service 
button are very apprehensive of what the 
future holds for them, especially if the advo¬ 
cates of free International trade are to have 
their way. We have no objection to bring¬ 
ing the rest of the world up to an American 
standard of living, but we certainly do not 
believe in lowering our standards of living 
to theirs before they get a chance to come up. 
I am not concerned whether it is a tariff, 
whether it is a State control, or whether It is 


absolute exclusion of foreign manufactured 
goods. I do believe that we should protect 
the wages and the working conditions and 
the standards of living of the American peo¬ 
ple, and if the only opportunity of foreign 
people to live is that we contribute to them 
enough to live on until they get on their 
feet. I believe we should contribute it. but 
we ^ould not enter into the matter of for¬ 
eign trade on a free trade basis that seems to 
be so prevalent in the thinking of our Con¬ 
gressmen and out national leadership today. 

"If the American Federation of Labor takes 
no action on that important question this 
next week, it will have passed up its oppor¬ 
tunity to be of some help In guiding our 
future course, and if this small body of men 
should feel constrained to wait upon what 
the American Federation of Labor might do, 
then I say we are passing up our annual op¬ 
portunity for an expression of opinion of 
those who produce goods under the label and 
who render services under the shop card and 
button. 

"We will be, perhaps, the highest paid 
workers in the world. Can we maintain our 
standards if we have to compete with any 
foreign country? We could not do it in 
peacetime; we were constantly fighting for 
our lives even in peacetime. How much more 
damage would we meet if we had to deal with 
totalitarian countries all over the 
ftnrt I ask you What country in this world has 
not already given indications that its forcl^ 
trade will be controlled? What country out¬ 
side of this one has not already 
that it will operate on a totalitarian baeh^ 
no matter what the name of the country 
may be? I say none, 

, “We are the only country In ‘“e world ttat 

' has announced that It wnnts J 
International trade to exist. If we are to fio 
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that, we will be the greatest suckers the world 
has ever known. Our Christian charity has 
compelled us to be suckers many times in 
the past, but tram now on the workers of 
this country are lighting for their lives. The 
peacetime efforts to foliow this war of those 
who want to shatter our economy in the in¬ 
terest of international trade->-and that means 
trying to ma ke the world safe for interna¬ 
tional capitalism—sure arranging our demise 
as a free country, and there is only one pos¬ 
sible chance that we have of maintaining an 
American standard of living. That is for our 
Oovemment to match every other govern¬ 
ment so far as international trade is con- 
oemed with absolute Oovemment control of 
international trade and credit. 

**8ame 26 years ago we tried to make the 
world safe for democracy, and now, accord¬ 
ing to the most advanced thinking, we are 
going to try to make the world safe, includ¬ 
ing China. Germany, and Japan, for inter¬ 
national capitalism. That is not the reason 
we entered the war. If we are to live in this 
country as free workmen and if we are to 
protect free enterprise as it is called here, 
we will have to protect it here and we will 
have to make it work here, because no capi¬ 
talist. no matter how ambitious, can make 
a profit out of the chaos and misery of Europe 
and Asia in these days.'* 

Incidentally, the convention adopted this 
action with the exception of one dissenting 
vote. 

The American Federation of Labor did act 
on the question of postwar unfair competi¬ 
tion which adequate tariff legislation alone 
can correct. 

The American Federation of Labor sub¬ 
mitted to the platform or resolutions com¬ 
mittees of the Republican and Democratic 
Political Oonventlons of 1940. presented in 
person to both committees by President Wil¬ 
liam Green, a set of labor planks for inser¬ 
tion in the political platforms of both parties 
several proposals. 

One which concerns the legislation now 
pending reads as follows: 

**vaononoN or waox and wobkimo btandabds 

**To protect and safeguard the employment 
opportunities of America's wage earners 
against unfair competition of the products 
of workers of low wage and depressed stand¬ 
ards and conditions of employment of foreign 
countries and with which we are boimd to 
be faced at the end of the present European 
and Asiatio wars, and in order to bold secure 
the advanced industrial relations and em¬ 
ployment standards secured by America's 
workers through legislative enactments and 
collective agreements against competition 
from products at workers in countries of 
lower standards, ft is essential that adequate 
and proper legiidation be had to obtain these 
ends. We urge the adoption of this policy 
and procedure.** 

One other subject which deals more or less 
directly on the same question of protecting 
the wage and working and living standards 
of all American workers is the question of 
restrictive Immigration. On this Important 
and vital question the American Federation 
of Labor asked: 

"In order to protect the wcUive and the 
standards of living of the American workers, 
organised labor has favored from the begin¬ 
ning a restricted and controlled national im¬ 
migration policy. Upheavals hioiq(ht about 
by war conditions abroad demand the cier- 
else of unremitting vigilance la the enforet• 
ment of these controls. We urge the adop¬ 
tion of a declaration in favor of the oonttnu- 
atlon of the Nation's restricted immlgratloii 
poUcy and the progressive appiicatUm of 
thaae principles as dictated by changing oon- 
dttlttis.** 

Mr. Chairman, 1 wish to tnaert as part of 
my remarks, an editorial which appeared in 
our odlelal weekly pub^tlon which is a 
reprint of an editorial written by the chatr- 
man or ttejEjemocralic National Labor Com¬ 
mittee l|p|P^*1936. 1940, and again in 1944. 


The writer. Daniel J. Tobin, is vice presi¬ 
dent of the American Federation of Labor and 
president of the Tsamsters National Union. 

1 commend his observations to the atten¬ 
tion of every member of your honorable com¬ 
mittee. 

"The labor movement Is destroyed in most 
of the countries of the world. That includes 
the Americas, north and south of the United 
States. If the wkr conditions continue for 
2 years from now. what Is left of the labor 
movement in the European countries will be 
destroyed because of the economic destruc¬ 
tion due to war. * • » Only those who 
close their eyes or through their ignorance 
or bllndnesB to war conditions can fail to see 
that with the destruction of values In the 
European oountrlee, no matter who wins the 
war. the economic conditions of those coun¬ 
tries will be destroyed. « • • The markets 
of the world will be drawn down and cheap 
labor will be forced upon all the workers of 
the European countries so that they can help 
pay the exp^pses of this awful catastrophe 
now obtaining in Europe and Asia. The 
hours of labor established by the French 
workers union 2 years ago have been totally 
set aside and instead of a 40-hour week they 
are now working 52 and 56 hours and will 
soon be working 60 hours, to meet the de^ 
mands of a nation engaged in war and in 
danger of destruction. The trade-unionists 
of England are alarmed and recently held a 
conference with the leaders of the French 
labor movement endeavoring to plan some 
method of procedure to protect the English 
worker; or let us put it another way—^fearing 
that war will cause the destruction of the 
conditions which labor enjoys in that country 
similar to what has happened In Prance. 
Does anyone who has any sense believe that 
the economic conditions of the United States 
can be preserved and that union-labor wages 
can continue to obtain here if the world is 
flooded with cheap labor products and the 
country invaded by the products of labor of 
nations driven to destruction by war expen¬ 
ditures?" 

Mr. Chairman and members of the com¬ 
mittee, Z have had the pleasure of reading 
some of your printed hearings. I fail to 
understand the reasoning of some who criti¬ 
cize those who ore all^^ly protected with 
the tariff rate of 40.50. and 60 percent, based 
upon foreign valuation, on competitive for¬ 
eign-made products. I find that the Con¬ 
gress of the United States, unanimously, so 
far as 1 know, has appropriated hundreds of 
millions of dollars—i>os8ibly billions—^to pay 
over to American builders of commercial 
cargo vessels on the findings of a govern¬ 
mental agency that the cost of building such 
cargo and passenger vessels in the United 
States was 100 percent greater than if the 
same vessels were buUt In foreign shipyards. 
We are not interested in the problem of ship¬ 
building. We do not know- what the com¬ 
parative costs are. But. ^parently to the 
satisfaction of the Congress of the United 
States, a governmental agency has found 
what the difference Is in cost of production 
of a vessel In the United States compared 
with the cost of a similar vessel in foreign 
countries. 

We ask you. Mr. Chairman and members 
of the committee, that the pending legisla¬ 
tion be rejected. We ask titot you present 
to the Congress of the United States and 
seek iU passage a simple resolution directing 
the Treasurer of the United States, through 
its custoD3s oflicials. to coUeot such a tax on 
the Imports of competitive products as they 
find will equalize the difference in costs of 
production with comparable or competitive 
products of American workers. We suggirt 
that this resolution be limited in its appli¬ 
cation to those articles wherein the products 
of America now supply not less than 50 psr- 
oent of our normal consumptive 

We ask this legislation, reoognialng the fact 
that following the close of the last war. with 


low tariff rates In effect, there was much un¬ 
employment. 

In dortng, Mr. Chairman and members of 
the committee, 1 wish to say that the Na¬ 
tional Br otherhood of Operative Potters seeks 
no prlvUegea. They do seek what they think 
is the right of every American—that the 
product of his or her labor shall be protected 
by Congress to the extent that the products 
of such labor will have equal opportunity of 
sale In American markets in competition 
with competitive articles—the products of 
workers in foreign countries. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair¬ 
man, 1 yield 30 minutes to the gentleman 
from Nebraska [Mr. Curtis]. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Chairman. 1 be¬ 
lieve that In considering the subject of 
the trade-agreements program we should 
not be carried away by these scare 
stories that If we fail to enact this bill, 
as is, great damage may be done to the 
efforts to establish peace. It is our duty 
to examine that statement carefully. 

The fact is 64 percent of our imports 
have no tariff at all. On 12 percent of the 
remaining 36 percent, we have taken 
away half of the tariff. On most of the 
others, the tariff rates have been greatly 
reduced. To wipe out all our tariffs 
would not assure peace. But every time 
the trade-agreements program has been 
presented to this Congress, there has 
been some sudden emergency, some glar¬ 
ing circumstance held up to support the 
demand for the delegation of authority. 

Secretary Hull was quoted in the hear¬ 
ings as saying, when the first trade- 
agreement law was passed, that it was 
an emergency measure to meet an emer¬ 
gency situation. 

The power to tax Is the power to de¬ 
stroy. This doctrine was laid down by 
our Supreme Court in the early days of 
the Republic. The tariff is a tax. It is 
a tax on imports. Whoever has the 
power to raise or lower tariffs has the 
power to destroy industry and Jobs. The 
Constitution of the United States pro¬ 
vides that "Congress shall have power to 
lay and collect taxes, duties, Imposts, and 
excises.” It further provides that "All 
bills for raising revenue shall oiWnate 
in the House of Representatives." And 
it also provides "Congress shall have 
power to regulate commerce with for¬ 
eign nations." 

These provisions in our Constitution 
are there because of the long struggle 
of the English people to wrest from the 
King the power to tax and vest It in the 
representatives of the people. The 
framers of our Government very wisely 
vested the power to tax in the hands of 
the Congress and not in the hands of 
the Executive. 

In 1934. in the passage of the trade- 
agreements law. the Congress turned 
that power over to the Executive, so far 
as the tax on Imports are concerned, 
which we call tariffs. The one limita¬ 
tion was that the President could not 
raise or lower tariff more than 60 per¬ 
cent of existing rates. This law has been 
administered for the President by the 
State D^artment. The State D^art- 
mant now want that power not only ex¬ 
tended but they want power to modify 
tariffs by an additional 50 percent* or 
50 percent over the rates in e^teaoe on 
January 1, 1945. Human beings like 
power and they do not like to surrender 
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power once It Is given them. In order 
to hold this power, the State Depart¬ 
ment have thought ot all sorts of in¬ 
genious arguments. 

When Secretary of State Cordell Hull 
asked for this power it was for the pur¬ 
pose of bringing about recovery and re¬ 
lieving unemployment. Let us look at the 
record in that regard. In 1933 the Fed¬ 
eral Government was spending for relief 
and work relief the sum of $350,000,000. 
In 1934 we began the trade-agreements 
program, and in 1934 the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment’s relief bill was $1,804,000,000. 
In 1935 we spent for relief and work 
relief $2,266,000,000; in 1936, $2,244,000,- 
000; in 1937, $2,281,000,000; in 1938, $1,- 
803,000,000. In 1939, the sixth year of 
trade agreements, our bill for relief and 
work relief was $2,531,000,000. War and 
defense expenditures started the next 
year and our relief bill went down. 

The CIO’s own figures for unemploy¬ 
ment during the peacetime years imder 
trade agreements were as follows: 


Year: Unemployment 

1934 . 10.846.000 

1935 . 10,060,000 

1936 .. 8, 766. 000 

1937 . 8.109.000 

1938 . 11,030.000 

1939 . 10.813.000 


Now the state Department, in order to 
grasp more power, have set their propa¬ 
ganda agencies in force to sell the idea 
that if the State Department has the 
power to tax or to determine tariffs that 
it is an instrument for peace. Let us look 
into the record. Secretary Will Clayton 
was asked; 

Why was not peace preserved under the 
reciprocal trade program os we had been 
promised? 

His reply was; 

I do not think any responsible official of 
the Department ever said that the adoption 
of the reciprocal trade agreements program 
would prevent war. I do not think anybody 
ever said that. 1 do not think anybody be¬ 
lieves it. 

The gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
Knutson] said this to Mr. Clayton; 

I have gathered from your statement and 
answers that the extension of this reciprocal- 
trade law will continue to preserve peace. 

To this, Mr. Clayton replied: 

No, sir; I have not made that claim for 
It at all. 

When the Secretary of Commerce, 
Henry Wallace, was on the witness stand, 
he was asked if England was drawn into 
any war during the time she abolished 
all tariffs. To this Mr. Wallace replied: 

England was engaged in many conflicts. 

The records show that England was 
on a free-trade basis approximately from 
1837 to 1920, for a period of 83 years. 
I asked the Library of Congress to sub¬ 
mit to me a list of the wars in which 
England was engaged during that 83 
years. The list can be found in the 
hearings. England was in 35 wars in 
that 83 years. Out of that entire 
period, there were only 17 calendar years 
in which she had no war at all. 

I would like to call your attention to 
some further questions asked Mr. 
Wallace: 

Mr. CuRTXs. During the years gone by, Mr. 
Wallace, the United States and Canada have 


invoked the tariff against each other; have 
we not? 

Mr. Wallace. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. Curtis. And It has been sometimes 
sudden, as a particular growing or selling 
season would start; is that not true? 

Mr. Wallace. Well, I do not recall a spe¬ 
cific Instance, but it is quite possible. 

Mr. Curtis. And Is It not likewise true that 
the boundary lino between the United States 
and Canada Is about the longest peaceful 
boundary line over the longest period of time, 
of any place In the world? Is that not true? 

Mr. Wallace. Quite possible. 

Mr. Curtis. Notwithstanding the fact that 
we raised tariff barriers against each other 
often? 

Mr. Wallace. It is quite possible. 

There is nothing in history to indicate 
that the abolition of all tariffs would 
assure peace and prevent war. In fact, 
the tariff wars of the world have not 
resulted in armed conflict. This does 
not mean that we could not have unwise 
tariffs or excessive tariffs, but it does 
show that the mere passage of the trade- 
agreements law is not essential for peace. 
It is regrettable that when the mothers 
and fathers of America and our religious 
and intellectual leaders and other seri¬ 
ous-minded people are groping for a 
formula for peace that the State De¬ 
partment should be using false propa¬ 
ganda and false claims in order to secure 
more power for themselves. 

It might be observed that the two 
world wars in which the United States 
have been engaged were during periods 
of low tariffs. The Underwood tariff 
preceded our entrance into World War 
No. 1 by several years. The trade-agree¬ 
ments method for reducing tariffs had 
been in operation more than 6 years 
when we were drawn into World War 
No. 2. 

TARIFFS OB SUBSIDIES 

The cost of producing an article in the 
United States is more than the cost of 
producing the same article in any other 
country. There seems to be no dispute 
about it. In spite of American ingenuity, 
modern equipment and mass production 
we must be aware that our high wage 
levels, wage-and-hour laws, social-se¬ 
curity program, tax burden, health and 
safety measures make our costs higher. 
The Government of the United States 
has repeatedly recognized this fact. For¬ 
eign countries can build ships cheaper 
than we can. They can sail their ships 
on the high seas at less expense than we 
can. Existing laws recognize this and 
the taxpayers subsidize the building of 
ships to the extent of about 100 percent. 
The taxpayers also subsidize the operat¬ 
ing costs of our merchant-marine fleet. 
A tariff could not be used for this and 
the only alternative is a subsidy program. 

The United States cannot produce but¬ 
ter as cheaply as New Zealand can. We 
cannot produce eggs as cheaply as China. 
We cannot produce wheat as cheaply as 
Russia can. Our production costs on 
cattle are higher than Argentina's. We 
cannot produce wool as cheaply as Aus¬ 
tralia can. American shoes are more 
costly than those made in Czecho¬ 
slovakia. American glass, pottery, lace, 
watches, bicycles, and countless other 
manufactured articles cost us more to 
produce than the production of the same 
articles in Europe cost. 


If America buys where it can buy the 
cheapest, there just will not be produc¬ 
tion or Jobs in the United States. Mod¬ 
ern machinery, advanced methods, and 
mass production are being spread to the 
whole world. If the American standard 
of living, price level, and wage rates are 
to be maintained, our agriculture and 
industry and labor must be protected. 

Throughout the history of our Repub¬ 
lic. American production has been pro¬ 
tected by the tariff. It Is a simple meth¬ 
od. If a certain type of bicycle made in 
America is produced for $25 and the 
landed cost of the foreign-made bicycle 
is $16, by the imposition of a tariff of $9 
the cost of both become $25. The Amer¬ 
ican bicycle industries provide Jobs in 
this country. The Treasury of the United 
States gains $9 on every bicycle imported. 
It is true that the consumer pays for it, 
but if the consumer wants to draw Amer¬ 
ican wages and enjoy the American 
standard of living, surely he will have to 
pay the price of American standards 
when he buys an article. 

Tariffs can be in extreme. Nations 
foolishly have carried on tariff wars, but, 
contrary to the opinion of many people, 
there is no record of a tariff war ending 
in armed conflict. 

Without tariffs the living standard in 
the United States will become the same 
as the living standard of the rest of the 
world or we will have to have some other 
type of protection. 

Thoughtful Americans may be sur¬ 
prised to know that Will Clayton, of the 
State Department, as well as other Gov¬ 
ernment witnesses, recommend a sub¬ 
sidy to those industries that need pro¬ 
tection. Subsidies are nauseating to the 
American people. There are two reasons 
for this. They are, flrst, Government- 
subsidized business means Government- 
controlled business; second, when we pay 
a subsidy, we charge our protection and 
our maintenance of the American stand¬ 
ard of living to future generations. The 
Budget of the National Government is 
not balanced. We are still borrowing 
money. We have no funds to pay sub¬ 
sidies. Why should we make our chil¬ 
dren and our grandchildren pay the cost 
necessary to maintain our standard of 
living? 

Mr. Chairman, both major political 
parties are pledged to maintain the 
American standard of living. Shall we 
do It by tariffs, which over a century and 
a half have made us great, or shall we do 
it by subsidies which means that future 
generations pay for it? 
traoe-aoreements program and agriculture 

Agriculture is losing in several ways 
because of the trade-agreements pro¬ 
gram. Those groups that are most active 
in international trading are securing 
foreign markets for industries products. 
More than 60 percent of the countries 
with whom we have trade agreements arc 
in the Western Hemisphere. These 
countries are not Industrialized, but they 
are producers of agricultural products 
and raw materials. For us to make val¬ 
uable concession to them it must be on 
what they have to sell. The ^sult Is 
<that agriculture is the loser. The i^ 
crease of agricultural imports from 
countries with which we have an agree¬ 
ment has been much greater than from 
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those countries with whom we have no 
agreements. The most valuable market 
that the American farmer has is the 
American market. This has been traded 
away for the benefit of a few people en¬ 
gaged in other activities. I have Inserted 
in the Ricoao elsewhere some interest¬ 
ing facts about agriculture. 

THE TRA0l-A€UmMSNT8 LAW VERSUS NATIONAL 
OBISNSl 

The avowed purpose of the trade- 
agreements law is not only to increase 
our exports but to increase our imports. 
It is predicated on the theory that we 
should import those things which we 
cannot produce as efficiently and as 
cheaply as they can be produced in the 
rest of the world. It is a program in 
the opposite direction of self-sufficiency. 
You may think what you will about the 
merits or demerits of the general idea of 
self-sufficiency. I wish to point out. 
however, that in those things pertaining 
to our national defense that a wise and 
sound policy calls for the greatest degree 
of self-sufficiency possible. The peace 
of the world will not be advanced if the 
I^'nited States does not possess the sinews 
of war. Can anyone argue that if our 
synthetic-rubber industry dies as the 
victim of the rubber cartel and we must 
depend upon distant shores for rubber 
that it will make America stronger? Can 
it be imagined that if world competition 
cripples and destroys our production of 
manganese that the defense of America 
has not been jeopardized. Manganese is 
the starch in making steel. High War 
Department officials have declared that 
it is one of the most critical of all stra¬ 
tegic material. Our industries which 
produce rubber and manganese, as well 
as other essential items, cannot stand 
against world competition, world cartels, 
and world domination. Have we already 
forgotten the tragic fear that gripped 
America in reference to quinine in the 
early part of the Japanese war? Oh, 
yes; American genius did come through, 
and we produced synthetic rubber, which 
enabled us to win the war and prevent a 
total break-down of our domestic econ¬ 
omy. but only after tragic delays, losses, 
and the wasteful spending of billions of 
dollars, which our children and our 
grandchildren must repay. Are we going 
to let it happen again? Right now the 
anxiety of war and the hope of a just 
peace are occupying the minds of our 
people and they are not discussing the 
protection of our industries. Some day 
the people will begin to think and talk 
about these things. They will then hold 
this Congress responsible if we fail to do 
everything within our power to maintain 
in America the facilities for producing 
all of those things needed for the defense 
of our Republic. 

Why should not the American syn¬ 
thetic-rubber industry be preserved? Xt 
will be one of the biggest boons to Agri¬ 
culture that I know of. but 1 do not want 
to stress that. From the standpoint of 
the defense of our country alone we 
ought to so protect it so l^at it may 
have our domestic peacetime market for 
rubber and thus become more efficient 
and produce for us a better product that 
will be a mighty force for good in time 
of need. 


I think that it is fair to say that the 
proponents of this measure agree, at 
least in a degree, that where the question 
of the defense of our country is involved, 
it should not be determined by negotia¬ 
tions with foreign nations. 

I wish to call your attention to col¬ 
loquy that I had with Secretary Wallace. 
It is as follows: 

Mr. GuitnB. Do you adhere to the belief 
that our International trade should move 
toward that position where the people buy 
things from those coiintries that produce 
them the cheapest? 

Secretary Wallace. Not necessarily. That 
is the traditional economic point of view, but 
many things have come into the picture 
since Adam Smith. 

Mr. Curtis. What are some of the quallA- 
cations you would mention as to that doc¬ 
trine as applied now? 

Secretary Wallace. National defense Is the 
first and foremost—that if certain skills are 
very necessary to protect this Nation in time 
of war. if certain Industries are very im¬ 
portant to protect this Nation in time of 
war, we should maintain those Industries no 
matter if they are less efficient than Indus¬ 
tries abroad. 

If you wish to vote to give our displo- 
mats bargaining power over American 
industry and jobs, I beg of you to with¬ 
hold the granting of power over the de¬ 
fense of the Nation in that blank-check 
delegation. 

I expect to offer an amendment which 
will vest in the Joint Chiefs of Staffs of 
the Army and Navy the authority to 
prepare a list of strategic and critical 
materials, items, and articles which are 
produced commercially in the United 
States, but which prior to the war were 
not produced in sufficient quantities for 
our national-defense requirements and 
at least 60 percent of our civilian re¬ 
quirements. The Tariff Commission 
shall then make a study of each of these 
items and report back to Congress what 
rates of tariff, import limitations, or other 
legislation are necessary to promote the 
production in this country of those es¬ 
sential needs for our defense. My 
amendment will impose no tariffs, re¬ 
strictions. or limitations: it merely calls 
for studies to be made and a report to 
Congress thereon at a later time. 

Mr. Chairman, the Intent of this 
amendment which I will offer is for the 
purpose of finding how best we may 
protect infant industries in this coun¬ 
try which are needed for our national 
defense and which were brought into be¬ 
ing largely by our experience in this war. 
This protection oo^t to guarantee a 
substantial portion of the American do¬ 
mestic market to these needed indus¬ 
tries so that they will be strong and effi¬ 
cient should the defense of our country 
require their products. 

what are trade BARRIBW 

There is a great deal of loose tfMk. about 
trade barriers. Busy persons, who have 
not been able to take time to study the 
question might be lead to believe tibat 
tariff was the principal trade barrier be¬ 
cause the propagandists of the adminis¬ 
tration have endeavored to put t hat idea 
across. I^t us look at the record. 

the first place 64 percent of the Im¬ 
ports coming into the United States ara 
duty-free. There is no tariff on them* 


The other 36 percent of our imports on 
which there is a tariff are those that 
compete with what we produce in this 
country. A tariff Is a tax on the right to 
import goods. Gtoods produced in this 
country are certainly subjected to many, 
many taxes. If the tax on imports Is 
reasonable it need not be a barrier to the 
exchange of goods. 

There are a number of things other 
than the tariff that constitute vicious 
barriers to trade; for instance. Secretary 
Will Clasrton said: 

Bconomlo warfare had already turned the 
world economy into a jungle of eRoeealve 
tarlffe, quotas, embargoes, subsidies, licenses, 
exchange controls, clearing agreements, bar¬ 
ter deals, preferences, and discriminations of 
all kinds. 

The system of quotas has since 1934, 
the year the trade agreements began, 
been on the increase. Let us see how a 
quota works. Suppose that France has 
Import quotas on wheat, and that her 
politicians, that are running the Govern¬ 
ment for the moment, give half of that 
quota to Russia and one fourth of it to 
each of two South American countries, 
the United States will not have any 
quota and cannot get into the French 
market with her wheat. Quotas are 
more than a barrier to trade. They are 
an absolute bar to many countries. 

An embargo means that certain goods 
are not permitted to enter a coimtry at 
all. Embargoes have been on the in¬ 
crease even before the war. Usually they 
do not call them embargoes, but they 
have the quotas so small that they 
amount to an embargo. 

Subsidies on exports interfere with the 
international flow of goods. The United 
States has had to use export subsidies in 
order to get rid of surplus wheat and 
cotton. The trade-agreements program 
failed to find a market for these sur¬ 
pluses, and the taxpayers have had to 
subsidize their exports. Other nations 
do not like it. To say the least it is a 
trade interference. Mr. Will Clayton 
condemned our export subsidies on cot¬ 
ton. 

Licensing exports is another trade 
barrier that has been on the Increase. 
If Mr. A, who lives in the United States, 
wants to sell an article to his customer 
Mr. B, who lives In Brazil, and either one 
or both must get a license from one or 
both of the countries Involved to consum¬ 
mate the deal, it certainly is a barrier 
to trade. The granting of authority to 
the State Department to raise or lower 
tariffs has not and wiU not eliminate the 
system of licensing. 

Exchange controls has to do with 
monltary matters and there seems to be 
no question that exchange controls can 
be used to direct the flow of trade. 
That country or that group which con¬ 
trols the banking channels can, in a large 
measure, determine the channels of 
trade. To the country that does not get 
the benefit of such direction this consti¬ 
tutes a trade interference or a barrier. 

Currency manipulation is another bar¬ 
rier to trade. It has been used hf sev¬ 
eral countries to defeat and nullify the 
alleged concessions made by other coun¬ 
tries to us in a trade agreement. Aooon- 
try, by raising or lowering the value of 
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its money can destroy the reduction in 
tariff that they have given. May I use 
this crude illustration. A man hires a 
boy to milk his cows. The boy is to re¬ 
ceive a gallon of milk a day for his serv¬ 
ices. The arrangement is not satisfac¬ 
tory, and they agree to the boy receiving 
two gallons of milk as his share. There¬ 
after the boy’s master decrees that two 
quarts constitute a gallon. Such cur¬ 
rency manipulations are taking place 
under the trade-agreements law. They 
Interfere and are a barrier to sound in¬ 
ternational trade. 

The sterling bloc is definitely a trade 
barrier to those countries outside of the 
sterling* area. In substance, it means 
that those countries whose monetary 
system is based upon the pound sterling 
agree to give each other preferences and 
advantages that they do not give to the 
rest of the world. This sterling area in¬ 
cludes not only the great British Empire 
but other countries among them, Hol¬ 
land, Belgium. Sweden, and others. Mr. 
Charles P. Taft, appearing for the State 
Department, admitted that this barrier 
to trade was extremely serious. This 
sort of trade barrier Is not something of 
the past but of the present and the fu¬ 
ture. On March 15,1945, the Wall Street 
Journal carried a story which said, in 
part: 

Britain seeks trade agreements with lib¬ 
erated nations; pacts signed with Sweden, 
Switzerland. Pacts already have been con¬ 
cluded with Sweden and Switzerland. 

* • • The British leaders will attempt 

to tighten the economic ties binding the 
Commonwealth and expand Britain’s contro¬ 
versial trade policy of Empire preferences. 

* • • The British-Belglan monetary 

pact signed last October possibly may serve 
as the pattern for similar agreements to link 
the sterling area with other continental cur¬ 
rencies. 

Empire preferences are very similar to 
sterling bloc arrangements. I believe, 
however, that they do not include any 
nations outside the British Empire. It 
is a system of giving trade advantages 
within the Empire that is not given to 
the rest of the world. It might be justi¬ 
fied, but it is a barrier that is on the 
upward trend. 

Cartels are perhaps one of the worst 
kinds of trade barriers. They have not 
disappeared. The Wall Street Journal 
for November 22,1944, carried an article 
which said: 

Leading copper-producing nations are be¬ 
ing sounded out on the possibility of an In¬ 
ternational copper conference. It may lead 
to establishment of what would be. In effect. 
If not In name, an Intergovernmental cartel. 

Initiative for the meeting apparently comes 
from the British Government. 

Nations which presumably will be repre¬ 
sented at the conference would Include these 
potential cartel members: The United States, 
world’s largest producer of the red metal; 
Chile; Peru; and Mexico (ell major mines In 
these countries are American-owned); Can¬ 
ada; the Union of South Africa; and Great 
Britain, which will speak for its African 
colonial producer of Rhodesia; and Belgium, 
which has a big stake in the world’s copper 
market because of rich mines In the Congo. 

Cartels have become such a problem 
that an entire division of the Department 
of Justice is devoting its attention to the 
matter. When the officials of the State 


Department were questioned about car¬ 
tels and their tremendous growth under 
the trade agreements law, they said that 
we would have to get that Information 
from the Department of Justice. The 
Department of Justice did not appear. 

Dumping is a trade barrier. In fact 
the United States has a law referred to 
as the antidumping law. The lowering 
of tariffs by the State Department will 
not eliminate that trade barrier. There 
has not been entered a single anti¬ 
dumping decree since the trade agree¬ 
ments program began. Before, there 
were several a year. 

State trading is definitely a barrier to 
the normal, healthy exchange of goods 
in international commerce. In those 
countries, which are communistic or so¬ 
cialistic the government or the state do 
their importing and exporting. A pri¬ 
vate buyer or seller is barred from the 
trade. With our vast governmental set¬ 
up for lend-lease and UNRRA supplies 
there is going to be a tendency to use 
these set-ups to distribute surplus goods 
followed by a tendency to use these 
set-ups to distribute all of our ex¬ 
ports. Big government begets big gov¬ 
ernment. The trend toward state trad¬ 
ing is here. It is a dominant factor in 
causing private enterprise to disappear 
from a nation. Even though the trade 
agreements law has been on the books 
for 11 years, it has not stopped the trend 
toward state trading, in fact that trend 
gained momentum. Mr. Chairman, the 
propaganda of the State Department has 
not informed the Nation of the real trade 
barriers and their great growth of the 
last 11 years. This bill falls far short of 
reducing the real trade barriers, and the 
generalities urged in support of it are 
without proof. 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
Mr. Chairman, I yield such time as he 
may desire to the gentleman from Lou¬ 
isiana [Mr. Maloney]. 

Mr. MALONEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the Rec¬ 
ord at this point certain correspondence 
I have had with the State Department 
through Mr. Clayton relating to the 
sugar industry and Louisiana. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was objection. 

The letters referred to are as follows; 

May 10. 1945. 

The Honorable Willi.%m L. Clayton, 
Assistant Secretary of State 
Jot Economic Affairs, 

Department of State, 
Washington, D. C, 

Deab Mb. Secretary: in further reference 
to the matter that I discussed with you last 
week relating to the question of giving the 
sugar industry the same assurances thSit were 
given to them originally when we first passed 
the Reciprocal ’Trade Agreements Act, and 
you had Informed me that you would bo 
most pleased to go Into this subject and as¬ 
certain the facts and that you would be 
agreeable to discussing the matter with the 
representative of the American Sugar Cane 
League, Mr. Clarence J. Bourg-^nd you 
kindly fixed the time for an appointment 
with Mr. Bourg. I am advised that Mr. Bourg 
has had several pleasant conferences with 
you and Mr. Charles Taft and the matter has 
been fully explored. 


Mr. Bourg has suggested that I advise you 
in a letter of the situation as we understand 
It, which Is as follows: 

There are several questions regarding 
which the sugar Industry and I would like to 
have official Information and assurances. 

1. In the trade agreement with Cuba of 
1934, there was included a note which stated 
that when the quota provisions of the Sugar 
Act become Inoperative, the duty on sugar 
would revert to the duty imposed at the time 
of the signature of that agreement. Such 
provision had been Inserted at the request 
of the domestic producers and was very re¬ 
assuring to them to the extent that It recog¬ 
nized officially the concurrence of tariff re¬ 
duction and the protection afforded by 
quotas. No explanation has been given for 
the elimination of this provision In subse¬ 
quent agreements with Cuba. Will the De¬ 
partment of State explain the elimination 
and will the Department of State agree to 
restore such provision when the Cuban 
agreement Is extended or amended? 

2. ’The international sugar agreement 
contains a provision which has the effect of 
perpetuating that provision of the Sugar Act 
which allocates to foreign countries, other 
than Cuba, any deficit In the quota of the 
Philippine Islands. The Industry views with 
concern any action of the Department of 
State which seeks to create a moral com¬ 
mitment on the part of the United States 
Government with respect to the provisions 
of an act of Congress. Naturally the sugar 
Industry feels that Congress should be com¬ 
pletely free from commitments arrived at 
by international negotiators In matters such 
as the provision of the Sugar Act. The sugar 
Industry and I do not construe such com¬ 
mitments to be a legal restraint on the 
powers of Congress to legislate but such com¬ 
mitments do tend to create misunderstand¬ 
ings. Would the Department of State be 
agreeable to giving the assurance that nego¬ 
tiations with respect to a commodity like 
sugar, the production and distribution of 
which Is controlled under the provision of the 
Sugar Act, shall not create moral commit¬ 
ments beyond the provision of the act of 
Congress and subject to amendments or ex¬ 
tensions by Congress? 

3. The domestic sugar Industry is con¬ 
vinced that under conditions which have 
existed since 1934, the quota system offers a 
practical means of protection and equaliza¬ 
tion of sugar distribution in the United 
States market from normal sources of sup¬ 
ply. Will you write me a reassuring state¬ 
ment of Department of State policy In this 
regard? 

Assuring you that I will appreciate a 
prompt reply, and thanking you for the 
courtesies extended to Mr. Bourg, 1 am. 
Sincerely yours, 

Paul H. Maloney. 

Department or State, 

Washington. 

My Dear Mb. Maloney: This will acknowl¬ 
edge receipt of your letter of May 18, in 
which you ask certain questions about the 
attitude of the State Department in connec¬ 
tion with the sugar Industry. 

1 With regard to your first question, you 
are correct that by the provisions of the 
original trade agreement with Cuba In 1934, 
the duty on Cuban sugar would revert to the 
rate of $1.60 per hundred pounds if the quota 
proviaioiifl of the 1934 sugar legislation be¬ 
came Inoperative. 

When the war broke out In September 
1939 , the quota provisions of the Sugar Act 
of 1937 were suspended because of the emer¬ 
gency. Under the then-existing provisions 
of the Cuban trade agreement the duty on 
Cuban sugar was Increased to $1.50. Por a 
period of about 3 months, therefore, when 
sugar was greatly in demand, consumers 
were forced to bear this extra charge, and it 
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WM this situation which led to the negotia¬ 
tion ot the first supplementary trade agree¬ 
ment with Cuba, effective December 23, 1989, 
which resulted in a provision whereby If the 
quota provisions were suspended, the rate of 
duty would not Increase; but if the Sugar 
Act expired, the rate would revert to $1.50. 
Then, as you say, the second supplementary 
agreement with Cuba was concluded, effec¬ 
tive January 5, 1942, which eliminated the 
relation between the quota provisions and 
the rate of duty on Cuban sugar. 

In return for the elimination of that pro¬ 
vision and other concessions to Cuba, the 
United States received a considerable num¬ 
ber of concessions of value from Cuba. Also, 
it was desired clearly to prevent a repetition 
of the situation In the fall of 1039 referred 
to above. It was believed that this action in 
no way endangered the domestic-sugar In¬ 
dustry. for the sugar quota legislation had 
been renewed, and It was anticipated that 
with the end of the period of sugar short¬ 
ages, the quota provisions would be restored. 
The provisions of the Cuba trade agreement, 
of course, in no way prevented the resump¬ 
tion of quotas. 

The point which seemed to disturb Mr. 
Bourg was that this action, coupled with 
Mr. Haley's recent speech outlining our pol¬ 
icy regarding commodity agreements and 
pointing out that control schemes had often 
in the past been turned Ihto Instruments 
of monopolistic abuse, indicated that the 
Department would oppose the continuance of 
the Sugar Act. with Its quota provisions. 
This is not the case. When the Sugar Act 
was renewed in 1944 the Department stated 
that it had no objection to its renewal, and 
our position In this regard remains un¬ 
changed. I cannot make any commitment 
as to our position on the amounts of the 
quotas in any future renewal, which is a 
matter for Congress to determine after 
hearing all of the af^oprlate testimony. 
These statements 1 believe also answer your 
third question. 

2. In your second question you describe 
the concern which the domestic sugar in¬ 
dustry feels about the provision in the in¬ 
ternational sugar agreement which allo¬ 
cates to foreign countries other than Cuba 
any deficit in the quota of the Philippine 
Islands. You ask to be assured that any 
further negotiations with respect to this 
provision will not be such as to create mis¬ 
understandings concerning the power of Con¬ 
gress to legislate on the subject. I am very 
glad to give you such assurance. 

As jrou know, the 1944 protocol extending 
the International sugar agreement until 
August 1946 speeiflcally provides that those 
chapters of the agreement which set forth 
the obligations of countries not exporting 
to the free market shall be Inoperative, as 
shall also be the provisions regarding stocks 
and export quotas. The Department of 
State now plans to recommend that the 
agreement should again be extended for i 
or possibly 2 years beyond August 1945 but 
subject to the same reservations as are con¬ 
tained in the existing protocol, that is. 
with the provisions about which you are 
concerned remaining dormant. 

Since the agreement la subject to renewal 
at short intervals it will be possible at all 
times to relate It to any changes that the 
Congress sees fit to make In domestic legis¬ 
lation. The Department considers Itself 
hound to conduct the negotiations affect¬ 
ing any such agreement consistently with 
the policies laid down by tbs Oongreas and 
on terms which assure that there will be 
no misunderstanding as to the congressloxiAl 
authority to act in the matter. 

Sincerely yours, 

W. L. Clayton, 

Aaaiatant Secretary. 

Mr. SXAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time ae he may desire to the gen¬ 
tleman from Illinois [Mr, MasonI. 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Chairman, one of 
the last messages President Roosevelt 
sent to the Congress was a message urg¬ 
ing that the Trade Agreements Act of 
1934 be extended for another 3 years, 
and that the President be empowered to 
further reduce tariff rates another 50 
percent. In response to* that message 
Chairman Douohton, of the Ways and 
Means Committee, has Introduced a bill 
(H. R. 3240), which if passed will accom¬ 
plish the two things the President rec¬ 
ommended in his message. The funda¬ 
mental question that must be debated in 
considering the bill is, **Should the Con¬ 
gress continue to abdicate its responsi¬ 
bility to establish a tariff policy for 
this Nation, and turn this responsi¬ 
bility over to the executive branch of 
the Government?'* Hiere has been dur¬ 
ing the past 12 years, as we know, a 
definite trend away from constitutional 
government toward autocratic govern¬ 
ment. This trend has been marked by 
many congressional acts delegating pow¬ 
ers to the Executive that belong under 
our Constitution to the legislative branch 
of the Government. Under such delega¬ 
tion of powers President Roosevelt is¬ 
sued thousands of Executive orders hav¬ 
ing the force and effect of law. 

The Trade Agreements Act has al¬ 
ready been extended three different 
times. A further extension of the act for 
1 or 2 years might be the wise thing 
to do at this particular time. But to 
give the President additional powers to 
further reduce tariff rates is an entirely 
different question, a very debatable one 
to say the least. 

Mr. Chairman, most Americans believa 
we must do everything possible to pro¬ 
vide Jobs for the members of our armed 
forces when they return from the war, 
and also to provide Jobs in peacetime in¬ 
dustry for the millions of Americans now 
engaged In wartime Industry. Most 
Americans therefore are opposed to low¬ 
ering our immigration bars to permit a 
flood of European workers to enter this 
country to compete for Jobs against our 
own workers. A further lowering of our 
tariff walls will let in a flood 6f foreign 
goods to compete on the American 
market with American-made goods. 
This is bound to result in fewer Jobs for 
American workers. In its resulting im¬ 
pact upon our American economy there 
is no difference between permitting sev¬ 
eral thousand shoe-factory workers to 
enter the country to compete for Jobs 
with American shoe-factory workers, 
and permitting several million pairs of 
shoes made by cheap labor in Europe to 
enter the country to compete on the 
American market with American-made 
shoes produced by our hii^-pilced labor. 

The plate-glass industry can he used 
as another illustration. Our American 
wage rate for plate-glass factory workers 
Is $1.15 per hour. Wage rates of plate- 
glass lactory workers in all other coun¬ 
tries range from 8 cents an hour in Japan 
to 30 cents an hour in Belgium. Buoh a 
difference in wage rates cannot be disre¬ 
garded. Our American standard of liv¬ 
ing cannot be reconciled to such wage 
levels. Either the importation of for^n 
workmen or the importation of fordgn- 
made goods is bound to result in fewer 
Jobs for American workers. The 


has come for Americans to be realistic, 
to be forthright, to be American. We 
cannot go along with those who, in order 
to be good neighbors, would give away 
our American market, the basis of our 
future prosperity. 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
Mr. Chsdrman, I yield 30 minutes to the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Camp]. 

Mr. CAMP. Mr. Chairman, those dis¬ 
tinguished gentlemen of our Committee 
on Ways and Means who have spoken be¬ 
fore me have so well and completely cov¬ 
ered the subject under consideration that 
I hesitate to impose upon you with a long 
argument. Our distinguished chairman, 
after stating that the purpose of the bill 
is to extend for an additional 3-year pe¬ 
riod the authority of the President to 
enter into reciprocal trade agreements 
on behalf of the United States with the 
other nations of the world and to 
strengthen the trade-agreement pro¬ 
gram, then gave us a complete history of 
the program since its inauguration, fol¬ 
lowed by the reasons for its continuance 
that were so sound and logical eis to defy 
answer. He said that he accepted the 
philosophy of St. Paul's letter to Tim¬ 
othy—“But if any provide not for his own 
and especially for those of his own house, 
he hath denied the faith and is worse 
than an infidel”—and that by his stand 
on this legislation he would keep faith 
with our American national household in 
endeavoring to find a profitable and ex¬ 
panding market for the surplus products 
of our farms, factories, and mines result¬ 
ing in higher wages, fuller employment 
and a more abundant life for aU seg¬ 
ments of our population. I find myself 
in complete agreement with him. 

I have always supported the reciprocal 
trade-agreements program. As we look 
back over the events of the past decade, 
the gathering of the storm clouds of war 
and then the bursting of full fury of in¬ 
ternational discord upon the world, we 
find many errors of foreign policy pur¬ 
sued by ourselves and our allies and we 
cannot but wonder what the effect would 
have been had this or that change of 
policy been made. 

However, as we take this backward 
view, we find one program basically 
sound, that stands out as a beacon light 
in all the dark clouds of that era and that 
light is this effort toward uninterrupted 
trade among free and friendly nations, 
Inaugurated by our great statesman. 
Cordell Hull. 

It was not sufficient to prevent the 
great calamity of war that engulfs us 
because It was not Inaugurated until 
after the doctrine of aggression and self¬ 
ishness that culminated in international 
gangsterism had gained too much mo¬ 
mentum, but this program of reciprocal 
trade agreements was able to accomplish 
more tiian any of the diplomacy of that 
time because it would bring democratic 
nations together across the negotiating 
table and has united many of the nations 
against the enemies. It has biassed the 
trail and it today points the way toward a 
lasting peace and friendship and mutual 
prosperity after the war is over. 

Upon Investigation, I found that tho 
only textiles brought into this country 
were cheap cotton textiles from Japan, 
with whom we had no trade agreement* 
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and upon which the full Hawley-Smoot 
tariff rates were paid. I found that In 
the negotiation of the 28 trade agree¬ 
ments that have been made the nego¬ 
tiators, the State Department, the Tariff 
Commission, and all have so carefully 
looked into the interests of our people 
that in no case has a reduction of more 
than 10 percent been made in textile 
rates. We have no fear of the textile 
Industry being sold down the river. In 
fact, we have full confidence in that great 
statesman, that great businessman, Mr. 
Clayton, who will succeed Mr. Hull in the 
negotiation of these treaties. There is 
an American who can trade with anyone 
and we are to be congratulated to have 
him at his place at this time. 

This subject is one of the most impor¬ 
tant ones that will come before us this 
session, not because of any immediate 
need for lowered tariffs or trade agree¬ 
ments, because all of us know that until 
this war is over International trade be¬ 
tween most countries is either at a stand¬ 
still or as artificially stimulated by the 
lend-lease program, but the very first 
postwar need of the world will be the 
immediate revival of world trade. In¬ 
deed, the revival of trade will be the most 
essential need of the immediate future 
and these reciprocal trade agreements 
offer the one hope of its accomplishment. 

America not only needs markets for 
Its surplus products but the world is cry¬ 
ing for them. Because of the depleted 
treasuries of most of the nations of the 
world, we must trade with other nations 
for their goods and products if we would 
sell them our own. 

I had a very interesting experience 
the other day in talking to a returned 
soldier who was sent, at the very begin¬ 
ning of this war, to the Persian Gulf 
area, where he remained more than 2 
years, working there in the delivery of 
Icnd-lease goods to the Russians. I asked 
him if he had read the GI bill of rights 
and if he thought it would help him. 
'‘Oh,” he said, “if I could have my way 
and I could have my wish I would like 
to be in the exporting business for the 
next few years.” He said, “How I 
would like to sell American 10-cent goods 
in the countries where I have been. 
How I would like to see American to¬ 
bacco sold in the countries I have 
visited.” 

He had circled the globe, and he said. 
“Nowhere did I find a place that did 
not want American Inventions.” He 
said, “One lady told me that she sub¬ 
scribed to a nationally known American 
news magazine just to see the advertise¬ 
ments of household articles that the 
housewives and people of America are 
enjoying. She said, ‘How I would like 
to come to America and buy those fit¬ 
tings for the house I will build when 
this war is over.’ ” 

No. Mr. Chairman; American indus¬ 
try has not made the effort to sell its 
products to the other nations of the 
world as has the industry of other na¬ 
tions. After the last war Germany was 
supposed to be in a bankrupt condition, 
but in the handling of its foreign trade 
it developed a system of establishing re¬ 
tail outlets for the products of its fac¬ 
tories in all of the South American re¬ 
publics. Voung men were sent to all the 


principal cities, were furnished with con¬ 
signments and great stocks of goods. As 
a result of this policy we found at the 
outbreak of this war that practically 90 
percent of the hardware establishments 
of Latin America, including Mexico, were 
owned and controlled by Germans. 
More than 50 percent of dry goods and 
other lines were so controlled. Barter 
or exchange agreements were being made 
and the markets of the world next door 
to us were therefore denied to us. That 
great trade and that great business is 
open to America if she will seize it. Un¬ 
less these trade barriers built up by the 
iniquitous Hawley-Smoot Tariff Act can 
be lowered and arranged here and yon¬ 
der by patriotic Americans seeking to 
serve their country and build up its eco¬ 
nomic welfare we will again lose that 
trade which rightfully belongs to us 
among our neighbors. 

We had no merchant marine to speak 
of and the shipping lines of foreign na¬ 
tions had no mercy on us after the last 
war. 

Mr. HARE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CAMP. I yield. 

Mr. HARF. I think the gentleman 
has made a most valuable statement with 
reference to the development of markets 
for manufactured products. I am sure 
the gentleman knows that this Congress 
created a number of years ago what is 
known as the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, and placed it in 
the Department of Commerce. The 
functions of that Bureau, as I understood 
at that time, were to assist in creating 
markets for American products in foreign 
countries. It has done some valuable 
service. If I had any criticism to make, 
it would be that these officers have con¬ 
tented themselves with developing do¬ 
mestic markets in one section of the 
country and another instead of devoting 
all of their time and efforts to the devel¬ 
opment of markets in foreign countries 
or advising industry how it would be pos¬ 
sible for them to develop markets in for¬ 
eign countries. I am glad to get the ex¬ 
pression from the gentleman from Geor¬ 
gia who, I know, has heard all the testi¬ 
mony in connection with this bill and is 
therefore able to make a complete, intel¬ 
ligent, and sound analysis; and I want 
to congratulate him on his presentation. 

Mr. CAMP. I thank the gentleman 
for his valuable contribution and his kind 
words. 

I wish to answer the statement that 
has been made about agriculture. When¬ 
ever an American automobile is sold In 
a foreign country it carries with it 62 
pounds of high-grade cotton upholstery, 
and 5 pounds of cotton cord in every tire. 
In the last year of our trade more than 
50,000 bales of high-grade cotton was 
carried out of this country in automobile 
tires alone, and a much larger amount 
of cotton went out in the upholstery. 
When those automobile factories run and 
our high-paid American workmen receive 
full pay they are the greatest consumers 
of agricultui al products in the world, and 
thereby our local market is greatly in¬ 
creased. 

I had an experience that taught that 
to me very pointedly. I operated a small 
peach orchard in Georgia shipping 
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peaches to the eastern and midwestern 
cities for consumption. During the time 
the automobile factories were working at 
half-time the peaches could not be sold. 
Your white-collared executives and 
workers will eat a half-peach for break¬ 
fast with some cream on it, but your 
workmen with his four or five children 
will consume a half-peck because he is 
hungry. He works. He is a working¬ 
man; he is a consumer. The same thing 
is true as to the clothing he wears and 
everything else he buys. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CAMP. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. HINSHAW. I merely asked the 
gentleman to yield In the hope he will 
remain on the floor long enough to hear 
the remarks I shall make concerning 
the cotton situation. 

Mr. CAMP. I will be very glad to 
remain and will listen intently to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. HINSHAW. I would enjoy having 
the gentleman Interrupt me at any time. 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield. 

Mr. CAMP. I yield to the gentleman 
from North Carolina. 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
We heard today from a distinguished 
member of the Ways and Means Com¬ 
mittee how the farmer has been sold 
down the river by the reciprocal trade 
agreement. I am wondering if he was 
not sold at the bottom of the river under 
the Smoot-Hawley tariff program. 

Mr. CAMP. I think the gentleman is 
exactly right and I am going to get to 
some of those facts. The Smoot-Haw- 
Icy tariff bill placing a high tariff on 
manufactured articles left agricultural 
products practically on the free list 
and ruined the farmers in my section 
by the introduction into this country of 
oilseeds and copra. The price of cot¬ 
tonseed, from which cottonseed oil is 
made, went from 80 cents to 40 cents 
a bushel in less than 6 months after 
the Smoot-Hawley bill was passed. 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
In that connection let me say that the 
Smoot-Hawley Tariff Act was put on the 
statute books in 1930. In 1932, the sec¬ 
ond year of the Smoot-Hawley tariff, 
the record shows that the barriers were 
raised in connection with innumerable 
Industrial articles. But the farm in¬ 
come di'opped to a low of $4 000,000,000, 
the lowest in all the history of the coun¬ 
try as a result of the Smoot-Hawley Act 
becoming law. That was its effect on 
agriculture. 

Mr. CAMP. The gentleman is correct. 

Not long ago I was talking to a retired 
admiral of our Navy, who told me that 
on one occasion when his ship was docked 
in a South American port he was on his 
bridge observing the unloading of a for- 
ei?in ship. He noted a large crate and 
could read the sign on that crate from 
where he stood on his ship. It was from 
an American machinery manufacturer. 
In unloading the crate it very mysteri¬ 
ously dropped in the water. He said it 
was done so- carelessly that he had rea¬ 
son to believe it was done deliberately 
and reported it to the American consular 
representative. An investigation was 
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made, and it was found that the repre¬ 
sentative of a machinery company from 
the foreign nation whose flag the mer¬ 
chant ship flew called on the consignee 
of that freight and said: “You can get 
that machinery quicker now by ordering 
It from our country. It will take too 
long to get it from America.’* 

Mr. Chairman, our foreign trade has 
not only been under a great disadvantage 
by reason of the tariff but we had no 
merchant marine. After this war we will 
have a merchant marine. We now have 
the best merchant marine and the largest 
In the world, and American trade with 
that merchant marine, aided by recip¬ 
rocal trade agreements whereby artificial 
barriers to trade are taken down may be 
built up. Speaking of jobs, they will be 
given in every phase of American Indus¬ 
try and agricultural life. 

Under the Smoot-Hawley Act, our for¬ 
eign trade immediately started declining 
and resulted in the piling up of certain 
manufactured stocks and agricultural 
products. 

Let us review for a few moments what 
has happened since the enactment of our 
last tariff law. The Hawley-Smoot Act 
was passed in 1930. It was a highly pro¬ 
tective act, imposing high import-duty 
rates on more than 3,000 items; yet on 
its free list we find many items produced 
by our farmers and small industries, one 
such item being oil seeds and copra or 
coconut meat, from which vegetable oil 
is derived. The failure of this tariff act 
to protect American cottonseed, the 
source of half our cooking and table oil 
and oleomargarine, resulted in the de¬ 
cline In the price of cottonseed from 80 
cents per bushel to less than 40 cents. 
Immediately after the passage of this act 
the nations of the world with whom we 
enjoyed a fine trade began to retaliate by 
passing similar high tariff walls against 
us. Sven Great Britain, a country that 
had for more than two centuries advo¬ 
cated free trade, passed a high tariff law 
and built trade barriers again.st us. 

Mr. B3^nnSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman j^ld? 

Mr. CAMP. I yield to the gentleman 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. KNUTSON. The reciprocal trade 
law has now been In effect about 11 years. 

Mr. CAMP. About 11 years. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Has Its operation had 
any effect In softening the British pro¬ 
tective tariff position? 

Mr. CABiP. It has not completely 
softened it, but we have made a trade 
agreement with Great Britain which has 
Increased our trade with her In every 
line. By making further reciprocal 
trade agreements we may break into that 
dominion policy which Great Britain has 
and enjoy further trade relations with 
her. It is the only chance we have to do 
It. 

Mr. KNUTSON. The gentleman will 
agree, will he not, that Great Britain has 
preferential trade arangements with the 
Empire. 

Mr. CAMP. That is what I meant 
when I said ^‘Dominion.’* 

Mr. KNUTSON. And they also have 
the sterling bloc, the members of which 
agree that they will only buy among 
themselves where it Is possible to buy. 


The gentleman will recall the article that 
appeared In the New York Herald Trib¬ 
une about 10 days ago showing that 
Great Britain had refused to release 
funds In London that were credited to 
Egypt, to Argentina, and to South 
Africa. Those countries wanted to come 
over here and buy Douglas passenger 
airplanes, and Great Britain said she 
would not release any funds for such 
purchases. 

Mr. CAMP. That Is exactly it, and 
that is exactly what we are trying to 
break up. If Mr. Clasrton can sit across 
the board, aided by Bretton Woods, which 
Is going to be passed here, with fUiancial 
arrangements of that sort we can get 
some Empire trade from Great Britain. 
Otherwise, Just as you say, we are not 
getting it now and we cannot get it. 

Mr. KNUTSON. But you have had 11 
years In which to try to get it, and you 
say you have not softened her up very 
much. 

Mr. CAMP. The gentleman knows 
that the war has intervened in this mat¬ 
ter, and that there have been no real ne¬ 
gotiations which can begin only after 
the war. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Why, we had trade 
agreements with the United Kingdom 
before this war broke out. 

Mr. CAMP. Yes; and we Increased our 
trade with her as a result of It. 

Mr. WASIELEWSKI. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CAMP. I yield to the gentleman 
from Wisconsin. 

Mr. WASIELEWSKI. Is it not true 
that to a large extent the reason for the 
British entering into the so-called Ot¬ 
tawa agreement was to counteract the 
hlgh-tariff barriers created by the 
Smoot-Hawley Act? 

Mr. CAMP. Absolutely. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Mr. Chair¬ 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CAMP. I yield to the gentleman 
from Georgia. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. As I under¬ 
stand, this bill extends trade agreements 
for 3 years; is that correct? 

Mr. CAIy^. That is correct. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Everyone 
knows that in the devastated areas of 
foreign countries the people are not now 
and will not be for 3 years able to pro¬ 
duce enough food and enough clothing, 
and it strikes me that as long as this is 
a temporary measure, it is a great op¬ 
portunity for us to sell our surplus cloth¬ 
ing and surplus food in those foreign 
countries, 

Mr. CAMP. That is the idea. It 
gives us an opportunity, if you please, 
to introduce our goods Into these coun¬ 
tries. and once they get used to them 
and like them our trade is established. 
Just as the cigarette trade was estab¬ 
lished in Europe by our soldiers in the 
last war. 

Mr. PATRICK. Mr. Chairman. wlU 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CAMP. I yield to the gentleman 
from Alabama. 

Mr. PATRICK. Can anything better 
give an example of what we arc trying 
to obtain in this legislation than the 
matter Just discussed? If a country is 
going to counteract a tariff wall built by 


us, it will have to buUd one equally as 
high or higher. 

Mr. CAMP. That Is right. 

Mr. PATRICK. When a nation comes 
in that has done business as England 
has through the years as a free-trade 
nation and throws up immediately a 
barrier, which it has held so rigidly, does 
not that show that when we are in the 
position in the world we are in now 
there is an opportunity for us to build a 
world-wide program that we can live 
under, an opportunity that history prob¬ 
ably will never give us again? 

Mr. KNUTSON. Would it not be 
cheaper to establish a world-wide WPA? 
At least we would get a little credit for it. 

Mr. PATRICK. Does the gentleman 
advocate that? 

Mr. KNUTSON. No; I leave that to 
the other side. 

Mr. WASIELEWSKI. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CAMP. I yield to the gentleman 
from Wisconsin. 

Mr. WASIELEWSKI. Inasmuch as our 
war in Europe is now concluded and we 
are beginning a program of reconver¬ 
sion, the extension of this act and giving 
broader powers to the President will per¬ 
mit our industry to look ahead and make 
its plans accordingly in order to avoid 
postwar unemployment. 

Mr. CAMP. The gentleman is exactly 
right. 

As I see it, we have a God-given space 
here of 3 years, when the nations of 
Europe are paralyzed, when their indus¬ 
try is destroyed. We have that space 
given us to introduce American goods of 
all kinds all over the woi Id. In my opin¬ 
ion, it would pay us to sell them as 
cheaply as possible. Once they get the 
use of them, our trade will be estab¬ 
lished. It seems to me one of the great¬ 
est economic opportunities that ever was 
presented to the American people. 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CAMP. I yield to the gentleman 
from North Carolina. 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
Is it not superlatively strange that if the 
reciprocal-trade agreements have been 
as serious as is contended by the minor¬ 
ity in their effects on industry, agricul¬ 
ture, and labor—all these would have 
been ruined if it had not been for the 
embargo caused by the war, according 
to the minority leader, and also their 
contention that the act is unconstitu¬ 
tional, too—still the minority are willing, 
in spite of all that, to extend the act for 
1 or 2 years? Can the gentleman under¬ 
stand that? The trade agreements also 
brought on the war, as one gentleman 
said in the c ommittee. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair¬ 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CAMP. I yield to the gentleman 
from N ew Yo rk. 

Mr. REED of New York. I am not in 
th4 capacity of a minority leader or any 
other kind of a leader here, but I do not 
want It to appear in the Record that I 
am willing to vote for an extension of 1 
year or 2 years. I am against the bill, 
and have been against it from the start. 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
I congratulate the gentleman for his 
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consistency. I did not say the gentleman 
from New York, I said the minority 
leader. 

Mr. REED of New York. I do not want 
the Record to show any doubt as to my 
position. 

Mr. DOUOHTON of North Carolina. 
The gentleman from New York has been 
consistent all the way through. 

Mr. KNUTSON. I do not believe that 
statement should go Into the Record. 
In the first place, the gentleman from 
Massachusetts CMr. Martin], is not on 
the fioor at the pioment. 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
Is there anything untrue about It? 

Mr. KNUTSON. I do not think It Is 
quite accurate. 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
Let the gentleman correct It, then, and 
show where it is Inaccurate. 

Mr. KNUTSON. The gentleman is 
quite a word-painter. 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
The gentleman from Minnesota is quite 
an adroit dodger, too. 

Mr. KNUTSON. He would have to be 
in dealing with the gentleman from 
North Carolina, who is quite adroit. 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
I would be entitled to be congratulated 
if I could keep in sight of the gentle¬ 
man from Minnesota. 

Mr. CAMP. Another thing, we have 
so progressed in mass-volume manufac¬ 
ture that despite our high standard of 
wages we can compete with any country 
in the world in the low-cost manufac¬ 
ture of automobiles, radios, refrigera¬ 
tors. and many such items. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair¬ 
man. will the gentleman yield? 

American automobiles were protected 
first in 1013 with a 45-percent ad valorem 
tariff under the Fordney-McCumber 
tariff law. That was later reduced to 25 
percent and now it is 10 percent. If 
American automobile producers can out¬ 
do the world, then why not remove the 
tariff? 

Mr. CAMP. I think the men In charge 
of the program could take all those 
things into consideration. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Georgia has expired. 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
Mr. Chairman. I yield 10 additional min¬ 
utes to the gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. CAMP. In the good old days when 
America produced most of the world’s 
cotton, we could afford high tariffs, for 
cotton was “king,” and its exportation 
guaranteed us a favorable trade balance 
for more than a century. But we no 
longer enjoy that cotton monopoly. We 
must find markets now for our cotton— 
in other words, we must compete with 
every other country that produces it. 

Had you thought of this fact: for every 
passenger automobile exported from the 
United States. ^2.4 pounds of lint cotton 
and 2 pounds of Unters is sold. Each 
truck exported carries 86 pounds of lint 
cotton and 4 pounds of Unters. Each 
separate tire exported carries an average 
of more than 5 pounds of lint cotton. 
Besides the cotton—manufactured cot¬ 
ton, not raw cotton—of course, there is 
the steel and all other things. 


In this way, during the year 1939 more 
than 50,000 bales of high-grade cotton 
and 1,000 bales of Unters found a market 
in our foreign sales of automobiles, 
trucks, and tires and two-thirds of our 
automotive exports are to countries with 
whom we have trade agreements, all of 
whom gave us concessions on auto¬ 
mobiles, trucks, parts, and accessories. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr, Chair¬ 
man, will the gentleman yield once more? 

Mr. CAMP. I yield. 

Mr. REED of New York. Since the 
gentleman mentioned competition, of 
course you will have competition from 
the cotton fields developed by Mr. Clay¬ 
ton in Brazil. 

Mr. CAMP. Of all the opposition to 
this bill none of it seems to be based upon 
any harm done to any single industry in 
the country in reduction in tariff rates 
already made. Every opponent is moved 
by fear that sometime in the future in 
the making of these trade treaties, some 
harm may be done the industry in which 
they are interested. I, myself, was in 
doubt as to the effect of paragraph 2 of 
this bill upon the cotton-textile industry 
of the district represented by me. Upon 
investigating I found that in all the 28 
trade agreements already negotiated, the 
tariff rate on textiles had never been re¬ 
duced more than 10 percent and that 
this reduction had done no harm to the 
industry. Prior to 1939 the only cotton 
textiles coming into this country in any 
quantity were cheap textile goods from 
Japan, and as we had no trade agree¬ 
ments with Japan, the full Hawley- 
Smoot rates were paid on these goods. 

The objective of the Trade Agreements 
Act is to successfully build up our foreign 
trade without injury to American pro¬ 
ducers and this building up must be done 
cautiously and gradually by those who 
understand our needs, with the well¬ 
being of our industry and agriculture in 
mind at all times. 

The country is to be congratulated, 
and I am sure feels completely safe, be¬ 
cause the great work so successfully in¬ 
augurated by Mr. Hull is to be carried on 
by that great American expert in foreign 
trade. Mr. Will Clayton, a man of un¬ 
questioned integrity and ability, who will 
at all times move cautiously and care¬ 
fully. 

It has been explained to you by those 
who have preceded me that this bill pro¬ 
poses to safeguard the interest of our 
domestic producers and Insures that the 
public interest will be protected. Not 
only will hearings be held and every in¬ 
dustry be given the opportunity to be 
heard on negotiations that may effect 
them, but each and every agreement 
made in the future will contain an escape 
clause which has been included in most 
of the agreements signed since 1940 and 
which provides for a consultation be¬ 
tween the governments, should any cir¬ 
cumstance arise which is considered to 
prejudice our domestic industry or com¬ 
merce, and if they cannot arrive at a 
satisfactory adjustment, the agreement 
may be determined entirely or in part. 
Not only that, but It is provided that 
quotas on the importation or sale of 
products on which concessions have been 


granted, may be mutually agreed upon 
when the quantity being Imported or ex¬ 
ported may tend to Injure or cause stress. 

In conclusion I wish to again express, 
as my humble opinion, the importance of 
our vote on this bill. This is one of the 
main branches of the peace program and 
by a vote we will signify whether or not 
we are willing to participate in interna¬ 
tional cooperation. This bill provides 
the only practical and successful method 
of dealing with the tariff. 

Mr. Chairman, it is my hope that no 
political issue is made of this subject at 
this time. Let us not do damage to our 
country’s prestige and its world influence 
in these important times. Let us not de¬ 
stroy the great work already done by one 
of America’s first statesmen, Cordell 
Hull. Let us rather complete the great 
program to which he gave so many years 
of his bes t th ought and talent. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
California [Mr. HinshawI. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, I am 
very glad indeed that the distinguished 
gentleman from Georgia has such high 
confidence in that very eminent citizen, 
Mr. Will Clayton, who is the Assistant 
Secretary of State. I am sure that the 
gentleman from Georgia realizes that 
Mr. Clayton is one of the greatest cotton 
factors in the entire world and that he 
is a very smart man on the subject of 
cotton, certainly. He was so smart that 
he thought in 1929 he really ought to go 
down to Brazil. So he did go down to 
Brazil, according to his own testimony, 
looked over the situation, thought it was 
good, and in 1934 he set up an office in 
Brazil, and built a lot of gins and com¬ 
presses and seed mills, and so forth, to 
the tune of $6,000,000 or so of the firm 
of Anderson, Clayton Co.'s money. He 
had been working down there for some 
time. As a matter of fact, he set up 
some schools down there to teach the 
Brazilians and Brazilian Japs how to 
raise cotton. Bo in 1934 the Brazilian 
production of cotton suddenly increased 
from 500,000 bales to 1,014,000 bales. In 
1939 it was well over 2.000.000 bales and 
in 1945, by his own testimony, the Bra¬ 
zilian production of short-staple cotton 
was in the neighborhood of 2,700,000 
bales. Of course, that fact should in¬ 
terest the gentleman from Georgia and 
give him a great deal of interest in the 
gentleman who is so well known to all 
as Will Clayton. 

Mr. CAMP. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HINSHAW. I yield. 

Mr. CAMP. I wonder if the gentle¬ 
man thinks I am not familiar with all 
of those facts, coming from one of the 
great cotton-producing States and one 
of the leading cotton-textile States. I 
do not think the gentleman has made a 
misstatement, but I think he has left an 
inference that may be bad. Will Clay¬ 
ton never established an acre of cotton 
fields in Brazil. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Oh, well now, the 
gentleman knows- 

Mr. CAMP. After the cotton fields be- 
gan, he did go down there^ and help them 
*gst their cotton ginned, and established 
gins. 
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Mr. HINSHAW. And estabUshed 
schools, too. 

Mr. CAMP. Re has not established 
any school, but he does have a farm there 
where cultural methods are demon¬ 
strated. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Experimental farms 
where methods of culture are demon¬ 
strated. If that isn’t a school I don’t 
understand the term. I read the testi¬ 
mony and beard a great deal of it in the 
gentleman’s committee, and I think I 
understand the situation. He ran ex¬ 
perimental farms down there. 

Mr. CAMP. He never ran a farm. 

Mr. HINSHAW. An experimental 
farm? 

Mr. CAMP. No. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Oh. yes. He said so. 

Mr. CAMP. He has an experiment 
station farm. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Oh. well, all right. 
Call it anything you like. An experi¬ 
ment station farm. 

Mr. CAMP. That was long after the 
cotton-producing program was in opera¬ 
tion. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Now. I am likewise 
Interested and concerned with the gen¬ 
tlemen from other cotton-producing 
States, because we raise a lot of cotton in 
California. I am very much interested 
and somewhat concerned that those gen¬ 
tlemen should say they are for free trade. 
The reason I am so interested and con¬ 
cerned is that under the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act and the Soil Conserva¬ 
tion Act. they have established in the 
United States almost a 100-percent em¬ 
bargo against the importation of short 
staple cotton. They do not want a tariff 
on short-staple cotton. No: they want 
to keep it out altogether. So they put 
up a 993/4-percent embargo on the im¬ 
portation of cotton into the United 
States. Not only did they do that, but 
they have an export subsidy on cotton to 
help them dump their products elsewhere 
in the world. It started at iy 2 cents a 
pound in September 1939. and according 
to Mr. Clayton's testimony it is now 4 
cents a pound subsidy on the exporta¬ 
tion of cotton. The world paid little at¬ 
tention in September 1939 because the 
Nazis had Just then Jumped on little 
Poland and hence war stole the head¬ 
lines. 

I would like to ask the gentleman from 
Georgia (Mr. CampJ a question, and I 
hope he wiU not make a speech in an¬ 
swer. When we pay a subsidy of 4 cents 
a pound on the exportation of cotton 
from this country to England, for ex¬ 
ample. thereby making the price of cot¬ 
ton about 4 cents per pound cheaper in 
England than it is here, does the gen¬ 
tleman have any idea that the manu¬ 
facturers of this country who are paying 
the full price for it, can produce cotton 
textiles as cheap as they egh produce 
them in England and ship them back 
here? 

Mr. CAMP. Does the gentleman want 
me to answer that? 

Mr. HINSHAW. Yes. 

Mr. CAMP. That Is why the tariff on 
textile s has not been reduced. 

Mr* HINSHAW. That is exactly cor¬ 
rect* That Je why a lot of the rest of 
us do not want our tariffs further re¬ 
duced on other products. 


Mr. CAMP. The American textile 
manufacturers are not very much wor¬ 
ried about the result. 

Mr. HINSHAW. 1 have the textile 
tariff schedule before me. Of course, the 
gentleman is entirely correct in saying 
that his textile industry has been pro¬ 
tected by not having the tariff reduced 
very much. As a matter of fact, they 
have been reduced very little. 

Mr. CAMP. Ten percent. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Oh. perhaps 10 per¬ 
cent on the average. 

Mr. CAMP. Exactly 10 percent. 

Mr. HINSHAW. And I wUl warrant 
you that when the war is over and the 
rest of the world starts going again. In¬ 
cluding the British. Indian, and Chinese 
textile mills, you will want to use the 
other side of the provision in the Smoot- 
Hawley Act. which permits the raising 
or lowering of the tariff by 50 percent. 
You will want to raise it 50 percent. 
You will have to raise it in order to stay 
in the textile business. 

Mr. KNUTSON. I hope that the gen¬ 
tleman will not be too severe on the gen¬ 
tleman from Georgia, because he fol¬ 
lowed with us almost to the end of the 
campaign. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Well, that shows 
that he has perspicacity. 

Of course, cotton is not the only sub¬ 
ject of embargoes on importations. 
There are some other embargoes on im¬ 
portations. For example, there is one 
that is, in effect, an embargo on impor¬ 
tation. Actually It is an embargo on the 
export of tobacco seed. 

There is a letter In the record of the 
hearings to my good friend the gentle¬ 
man from Wisconsin (Mr. MttrbatI writ¬ 
ten by the Assistant Secretary of Agri¬ 
culture, telling why that export embargo 
was placed on tobacco seed. It was 
placed, according to the story around 
the letter to the gentleman from Wis¬ 
consin [Mr. Mitrray] because it was 
found that elsewhere in the world Ameri¬ 
can tobacco seed could be germinated 
and that tobacco practically the equiva¬ 
lent of Virginia-CaroUna tobacco could 
be grown very well indeed, but that a 
second crop raised from the seed of that 
same tobacco grown elsewhere petered 
out and was not so good. So the way 
they set up an embargo against the im¬ 
portation of domestic tsrpes of tobacco 
into this country and at the same time 
protected our foreign market for Virginia 
type tobacco was to prevent, Just 100 
percent, the export of tobacco seed to 
foreign countries. 

(The letter above referred to is as fol¬ 
lows :) 

January 92, 1946. 

Hon. Rmd P. Musrat. 

House of Representattvee-. 

Db*r Mb. Mubbat: This is in reply to your 
loiter of January 2, Inquiring about the sot 
of Congress prohibiting the sjqKVtation of to¬ 
bacco ase<l and live plants. This law was 
enacted to protect the foreign market for 
American tobacco growers. It was fdt that 
the large quantities of tobaooo seed being ez- 
ported annually to China and odier oonn- 
trt ss which normally Imported huge quan- 
ttUes of tobacco from our flue-outed dHtrlets 
were contributing to the decrease in these 
tobacco exports. 

The act forbids the exportation of tobacco 
seed except for experimental purposes, end 
the olllcials of the department ooncemsd 


with plant breeding stated that one-half 
ounce of aeed is more than ample for planting 
a regulatlon-sise experimental plot. Thia, 
therefore, waa adopted aa the maximum 
quantity of seed that could be exported for 
any one variety. However, under an ap¬ 
proved application, a permit may be issued 
to cover several varieties. Permits art Is¬ 
sued only for seed to be xised in the course 
of scientific experiments as conducted by 
governmental agencies. During the past 4 
years the total quantity of seed authorized 
to be exported has been slightly under 11 
pounds. A copy of the regulations governing 
the administration of this act is enclosed. 

Congressman Kxhb. of North Carolina, was 
Instrumental in secturing the enactment of 
this law. and you may wish to discuss it fur¬ 
ther with him. 

Sincerely yours, 

Chablxs F. Bbannan, 

Assistant Secretary. 

Who is the high protectionist in this 
country? The gentlemen who raise the 
short staple cotton and the gentlemen 
who raise the tobacco, are they the free 
traders they profess to be? No; they are 
Just 1,000,000 percent high protection¬ 
ists, of course; and it is perfectly silly 
and asinine for any Member of this Con¬ 
gress from any of those States whose 
principal product is cotton or tobacco 
to stand up here and talk for low tariffs 
and appear sincerely in favor of them; 
it is perfectly ridiculous. I ^hope the 
Members who come from those States 
will reflect on that subject, and explain 
why it is that they are willing to have 
the tariffs protecting the products of 
other parts of the United States reduced 
deeply while they have 100 percent pro¬ 
tection for their own crops. If that is 
not gilding the lily I should like to know 
what it is. 

And I will ask my friend from Ala¬ 
bama—he is from a steel-producing 
State—does he want the taiiff further 
reduced on steel ingots? Of course he 
does not because he comes from Bir¬ 
mingham. Ala., a great steel-producing 
center, and he does not want his blast 
furnaces shut down. I suppose he will 
say to us that he has great confidence 
in those who will negotiate these trade 
agreements that they will not reduce 
tariffs that protect the steel industry in 
his part of the country. The tariff on 
steel ingots has been reduced already 
16% per cent. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman irield? 

Mr. HINSHAW. I yield. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Of course; and the 
gentlemen on the other side have some 
particular things that they want pro¬ 
tected. 

Mr. HINSHAW. And great confidence 
that the administration will not reduce 
their tariffs. They are willing to see 
them reduced for the other parts of the 
country, but not for their own; oh. no. 
They will have to admit that they are 
100-percent high proteettonists for their 
own interests. They insist upon Import 
embargoes. Tariffs are not enough. 

Mr. KNUTSON. They are what one 
would call spot protectionists. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Spot protectionists is 
a good term. 

Mr. Clayton gave some very sound ad¬ 
vice to this Congress in the bourse of his 
testimony. He deidored t^ two-i^lee 
system, that is the higher domestic price 
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and the reduced or subsidy price on ex¬ 
port, meaning a low foreign price on our 
products. I hope every Member of the 
House will read Mr. Clayton’s testimony 
on that subject because I think he is en¬ 
tirely correct. It is wholly fantastic to 
think of freeing world channels of trade, 
and at the same time that we should have 
an export subsidy on a product and si¬ 
multaneously a virtually complete embar¬ 
go on its importation into this country. 
That is Just the kind of economic warfare 
that is so obnoxious to those who pro¬ 
fess to favor this bill. As far as I can 
see, and I do not claim to know the solu¬ 
tion, nevertheless, if we are going to have 
an export subsidy on any product pro¬ 
duced in this country we should have a 
tariff on its import of at least equal 
amount in order to be even remotely fair. 
If we are going to build ourselves up here 
into a high standard of living and prices 
then the wall has to be complete all the 
way around us, does it not? Else we go 
down into the peasant standards of the 
rest of the world. I do not know of any 
other answer to that question. And 
these people who talk glibly about lower¬ 
ing tariffs and then put 100-percent em¬ 
bargoes against the importation into this 
country of their own products ought to 
stop and begin to talk a little reason and 
common sense. Somebody ought to real¬ 
ize that wages and prices in America have 
gone up during this war. Maybe our tar¬ 
iffs are not high enough. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired. 

Mr, KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman five additional minutes. 

Mr. HINSHAW. We talk a great deal 
about doing good in the world and build¬ 
ing up foreign trade. I saw by the paper 
this morning that Mr. Wallace had said 
that our Imports should exceed our ex¬ 
ports. I ran through his remarks rather 
hurriedly and did not find those exact 
words, but I will accept the reporters’ 
statement on it. What does Mr. Wal¬ 
lace believe we can import into this coun¬ 
try in excess of our exports? I should 
like to know that. He used to.be Secre¬ 
tary of Agriculture; he is the fellow who 
caused the placing of the import embar¬ 
goes on these goods by instituting export 
subsidies. There are many embargoes. 
There is an embargo against the impor¬ 
tation of wheat into this country. We 
grow 800,000,000 bushels of wheat a year, 
or more, and there is an 800,000-bushel 
import quota restriction, which, in my 
way of figuring, is one-tenth of 1 percent 
of the production in the United States. 
That is all the wheat that is allowed to 
be imported into this country. And we 
have a tariff on the importation of wheat 
to boot. There are some other Important 
embargoes, or virtual embargoes, such as 
those on cattle and other things, which 
have been discussed here. 

If we are going to be able to live in 
this world and sell abroad, in the first 
place we will have to produce cheaper 
and better than they do abroad. We 
can do that in certain lines. We can 
do it in the mass-production industries. 
Mass production, of course, is the forte 
of this country. We will be able to ex¬ 
port our mass-production goods, but 
unless we reduce the cost of the other 
items of production in this country then 
we might as well forget trying to export 


such items by any other means than 
by subsidy. If you are going to sub¬ 
sidize, I ask you, if you will not have to 
put on an import duty to offset the 
subsidy? 

There is much more to this subject 
that the Members should consider. We 
have other acts than the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act. We have other 
acts than the tariff acts that affect our 
imports and exports, and at the con¬ 
clusion of my remarks I shall place in 
the Record certain quotations from the 
United States Code which will cover the 
authorities granted in the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act and Soil Conservation 
Act limiting importations into the United 
States of agricultural products and for 
paying export subsidies. 

If you are going into the quota sys¬ 
tem on imports. Mr. Chairman, and you 
are going that way because we have taken 
several long steps on the road, if you are 
going into the quota-restriction business, 
then go 100 percent and protect us all. 
If you are going to operate under quota 
restrictions on the importation of goods 
into the United States we do not need 
any tariffs. There should be no need 
whatever for a tariff under quota re¬ 
strictions. You can Just cut tariffs to 
zero and say we have free trade. You 
can call it that if you want to, but it is 
not free trade because you only allow 
a very small percent of the foreign 
production to enter the United States, 
not enough to affect our local market 
but enough to make a whale of a profit 
for both the foreign producer of that 
stuff and the importer. Is that not 
correct? 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. I know 
the gentleman is approaching it from a 
proper scientific and fair angle. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Who are for this 
bill? The mass-production industries, 
the big industries are for it. Of course, 
the exporters and importers are for it, 
too, because they tell us that we are 
going to have a big foreign trade and 
export $15,000,000,000 worth more goods 
than we import in the first 5 years after 
the war. What are you going to do with 
the $15,000,000,000 balance abroad? 
How are you going to get it back over 
here? You will have to take it in goods 
or you will have to invest it abroad or 
else fund it as a loan to the people abroad 
on some kind of a time-payment basis. 
There is no other answer to that at all. 
That is the same proposition that the 
Congress opposed some time ago. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair¬ 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HINSHAW. I yield to the gentle¬ 
man from New York. 

Mr. REED of New York. Those ex¬ 
ported automobiles, for instance, will 
have to be paid for by the very cheap¬ 
est labor that produces over there, and 
those goods flowing in here are going to 
cut down our wages to the very lowest 
level. 

Mr. HINSHAW. There is no other an¬ 
swer to it and if the gentlemen on the 
Democratic side of the House want us 
to suffer from that sort of th^ I hope 
we do it quickly so the people of the 
country will find out the truth. 

The people who will be hurt by this 
bill are the smaller industries and their 
workers, and the fanners who don’t have 


quota-import restrictions and export 
subsidies on their crops. When they are 
hurt America is seriously wounded. 

Mr. Chairman, 1,190 items of tariff 
have been reduced by trade treaty, which 
comprise 62 percent of the dollar vol¬ 
ume of the importations of dutiable 
items into this country. Do you realize 
that 870 of those tariff reductions or 
nearly three-quarters of the reductions 
have only been effective beginning or 
since January 1, 1939? On September 
1, 1939, the world went to war. You 
do not know what effect those reduc¬ 
tions are going to have upon the United 
States’ economy after this war is over 
because they could have had no effect 
whatever since they were instituted, to 
date. They could not have had any ef¬ 
fect. All foreign trade has been under 
a system of controls that are almost ab¬ 
solute, and in many cases tariffs have 
been suspended. 

Mr. Chairman, I submit the following 
as parts of the legal authority for the 
payment of export subsidies, and the es¬ 
tablishment of Import quota restrictions. 

United States Code, title 7, section 608 
(a) 3—the AAA: 

Subject to the provisions of subsection (1) 
of this section, the Secretary of Agriculture 
shall make payments, out of any moneys 
available for such payments, in such amounts 
as he finds, upon the basis of the Investiga¬ 
tion made pursuant to subsection (1) of this 
section, to be fair and reasonable and best 
calculated to effectuate the declared policy of 
this chapter: 

(a) To remove from the normal channels 
of trade and commerce qiiantitles of any 
basic agricultural commodity or product 
thereof; 

(b) To expand domestic or foreign mar¬ 
kets for any basic agricultural commodity or 
product thereof; 

(c) In connection with the production of 
that part of any basic agricultural commodi¬ 
ty which Is required for domestic consump¬ 
tion. 

United States Code, title 7, section 624: 

624 (a). Whenever the President has reason 
to believe that any one or more articles are 
being or are practically certain to be im¬ 
ported into the United States under such 
condition and in sufficient quantities as to 
render or tend to render Inoltcctive or mate¬ 
rially Interfere wltli any program or opera¬ 
tion undertaken, or to reduce substantially 
the amount of any product, processed in the 
United States from any commodity subject 
to • • • he shall cause an immediate 

investigation to be made by the United States 
Tariff Commission. • * • 

(b) If. on the basis of such investigation 
and report to him of findings and recommen¬ 
dations made, in connection therewith, the 
President finds the existence of such facts, he 
shall by proclamation impose such fees on, 
or such limitations on the total quantity of, 
any article or articles which may be entered 
or withdrawn from warehouse • ♦ • 

provided, that no limitation shall be im¬ 
posed on the total quantity which may be 
Imported from any country which reduces 
such permlfisible quantity to less than 60 
percent of the average annual quantity of 
such aftlcle which was Imported from such 
country during the period from January 1, 
1929, to December 81, 1933, both dates inclu¬ 
sive. 

Mr. Chairman. I have prepared the 
following table of some of the princi¬ 
pal agricultural and other product* of 
the people of California, showing thO 
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percent of reductions in tariff that have 
been made under the trade treaty pro¬ 
gram. 

Partial liat of ttema of production in Cali^ 
fomia on which tariffs have been reduced 
by trade treaty 


Par. 

No. 

Items 

Percent 
reduc¬ 
tion In 
tarlfl 

Treaty 

country 

202 (a).. 

Tiles, floor and walL.. 

60 

Mexico. 

206 (b). 

Portland oement. 

25 

Bclidum. 

2U. 

Earthenware and 
crockery. 

60 

Mexico. 


8CHEDULX 3 


ao2 (a),J 
846.. 


Manganese ore. 

Steel ingots. 

Saddlery and bamess, 
plated hardware. 


60 


Brazil. 
Belgium. 
United King* 
dom. 


SCHBDULK 7 


701 

CatUo-. 

40 


712. 

Chickens, guineas, 

40 

Do. 


ducks, geese. i 



;i3. 

ERg.s of chickens In 

60 

Do. 


snelJ. 



710. 

Honey (2 reductions),. 

60 

Guatemala. 




Mexico. 


Halibut. 

60 

Canada. 

717 (a).. 

tiwordhsh.. 

60 

Do. 

722. 

Barley. 

26 


72f. 

Oats.. 

60 

1)n 

740. 

Figs. 

40 

Turkey, 

742. 

Kaisins wade from 

26 

Do. 


seedless grapes. 



743. 

Limes__ 

60 

United 




Kingdom 




and Mexi¬ 




co. 

748. 

Phims, prunes, green 

60 

Argentina. 


or ripe. 



762. 

Candid or glaoed 

37H 

Franoc. 


frnits. 



772,...., 

Tomatoes, canned_ 

60 

Argentina. 

783. 

Cotton, long-«taplo.... 

“l 

I’eru. 


804_ 

Still wines from grapes. 

60 

1 Franco. 


SCHEDULE ; 

IS 


1680(a). 

1580(b). 

1651...„ 

Hides and skins of 
oattlo. 

Leather (miscanane- 
ous items). 

Motioii'>picture«fllm 
nesaUves and posi¬ 
tives. 

60 

33’i' 

60 

Argentina, 

Uruguay. 

United 

Kingdom. 

Mexico. 


Seleoted liat of dutiable agricultural items 
produced in Califomia with taHffa now in 
effect and tChich have not yet been reduced 


Par. 

No. 

Items 

TarllT 

743. 

Sehednle 7; 

Orarges. 

1 cent per pomid. 
iH eents per pound. 

743. 

Orapi^it (o^sr 
than flrom Cubs), 

744. 

OUyes. in brine: 


760. 

Green. 

Blpo. 

Walnuts; 

20 cento per fsllsn. 

80 cento per ftiJon. 

760._ 

Not shelled.... 

Shelled. 

Pecans; 

6 cento per pound. 

16 cento per poimd. 


Not shelled.*.. 
Shelled_..... 

6 cento ner nflunH. 

10 cento per pound. 


Mr. JBNKXNS. Mr. catairman, X yield 
Id minutes to the gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr. KbahI. 


Mr.KBAN* Mr. Chairman; dUMng the 
past few days' we have had presented to 
116 an extraordinary amount of factual 


information! Those who have studied 
this tariff Question for many years have 
ably presented Uie essential data. There 
is no need for me to add to the facts and 
figures. 

What. In essence, is the decision with 
which we are now faced? As a matter 
of background, we have the history of 
the United States, which has had a pro¬ 
tective tariff since the First Congress. 

Under the economic conditions which 
we faced in the nineteenth century and 
in the first part of the twentieth century 
a protective tariff was the Republican 
program. 

Our present tremendous industrial ca¬ 
pacity which has resulted in our becom¬ 
ing the arsenal of democracy and win¬ 
ning two wars is a monument to the suc¬ 
cess of this policy. 

However, about the time of the last 
war this country had grown so power¬ 
ful—^industrially and financially—that 
whatever the immediate situation may be 
today it is evident that in future we will 
be a creditor nation. 

Does this call for a change in our basic 
policy? 


We have an excess of manufacturing 
capacity. If we arc to export the sur¬ 
plus goods of our factories, a balance of 
trade must be met to a great extent either 
by increased imports or by American 
investments in foreign lands. 

It is not necessary to choose which of 
these two courses we will take. We 
should do both and we can do both, for 
we have also an excess of capital seeking 
productive employment. 

In making investments abroad, we 
should not repeat the mistakes of the 
twenties and have these entirely in the 
form of loans which we expect to have 
paid off. but om investments i^ould be 
largely in equities—a productive share 
in the development of backward areas. 

If these turn out satisfactorily and pay 
good dividends, there is no reason why 
investors In this country should wish to 
give them up. It is an old saying that 
the only time a banker wants a loan 
paid off is when he feels there is doubt 
that it may be paid—and this goes for 
individuals. 

If we make these investments really 
productive, we not only insure ourselves 
a fair return but also, by raising the 
standard of living in formerly backward 
countries, we may weH establish a de¬ 
mand for American goods in areas where 
now no such demand exists. 


Year after year this outward flow of 
capital should aid in providing foreigners 
with the dollars to buy our goods and 
thus avoid the necessity of their flooding 
our mrkets with imports. 

With the partial exhaustion of some 
of our natural resources, it is quite 
possible that more and more of raw 
materials now on the free list which are 
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Will come into thi^ comUsy i 
contribute to balancing our trade. 

Surely there is no advantage to aiiyc 
in.carrying out the New Deal polioy' 
the thirties which was to create i 
necesaary trade balance by receiving tU 
and burying it in the ground. * 


On last Tuesday, the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. TNoKl asked if it was not true 
that if we paid for foreign goods in 
dollars these dollars must ul14mately 
come back to our country to buy Ameri¬ 
can goods. This is, of course, true. A 
dollar is only good in countries where 
the monetary standard is a dollar. But 
the paths for the return of this dollar to 
our shores are often devious. 

Fbr instance, many Europeans realis¬ 
ing the strength of our country have been 
accustomed to keeping reserves of dollar 
bills in their strong boxes. Again some 
of these dollars will be used to purchase 
American stocks and bonds. Many 
American workers might fare meagerly 
before they ever see this money. 

Yes. under present conditions foreign 
trade should be encouraged, and 1 be¬ 
lieve in true reciprocity for this trade. 
But in laying our plans we must be most 
careful not to destroy those Industries 
needed for national defense, not to de¬ 
stroy new industries which can be help¬ 
ful to our future economy—the develop¬ 
ment of our chemical industry and our 
rayon industry in the past few years 
would never have occurred if it had not 
been for the protective tariff—^nor should 
we destroy industries which, owing to 
their historical protection by the tariff, 
have trained many workers who know no 
other trade, and about whose factories 
communities have grown up which would 
become ghost towns if tariffs were 
removed. 


We find facing us today two questions: 
First, should a reciprocal trade program 
be continued? I believe it should. 

Second, are the present methods the 
best methods which can be developed? 
I do not think so. 


application of the most-favored-nation 
clause by which we have thrown away 
our bargaining power by excessive con- 
Mssions to many nations in exchange 
for nothing. Through this policy much 
of our bargaining power has been frit¬ 
tered away, and this is one reason we 
are today faced with a request for further 
power. 

I also question whether Congress 
should delegate to the Chief Executive 
so much power over the pay envelope of 
our workers without some check. I can¬ 
not see the slightest objection to giving 
Congress the right to nullify by a major¬ 
ity vote of both Houses, within a specified 
time, any new trade treaty which is 
gainst the public Interest. Certainly 
this would not lead to logrolling, if 
a tyeaty is so bad that a majority of 
both Houses opposes its provisions it 
never should go into effe^. 

It is interesting to note that only yes¬ 
terday in his message, President Truman 
In endorsing this identical provision in 
the Reorganization Act stated, I quote: 
Tlecessary control is reserv^ to the 
Congress,'* by this method. 

‘MlvtoabUtty 0* 

grwUttg Mdltlonal power now to r^ce 
certain tariffs as far as 76 percent below 
the rates in existence in 1934. 

The most important of our treaties— 
that with the United ■ Blhigdom—lonly 
^^e Into effect on January 1. 1939—9 
ttonttu before Germany's attacfk on 
FolandL Of the M treaties now In effect, 
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IS MvS'lii satetenoe IM ttian a Fear 
lar thf itart of tlie Jtaropean war. 

Ofl^HBr troaliesiiiadeli^ 1935-* 

It weraappUoalMia aalF wtieo the world 
wa» ill a tiiiimcdl4 Certainly there hae 
been no aqperlenoe to prove what are, or 
1 ^ he, the ^toete on American employ*- 
mast of the treatlei already made. 

ICr. aXNSilAW. Mr. Chairman. wiU 
the sentleman yield? 

Mr. B3BAN. I yield to the gentleman 
Drom California. 

Mr. HINSHAW. I hope the gentleman 
will include in his remarks a list of those 
treaties which were placed in effect prior 
to January 1,1939. and those subsequent 
to it, because then we shall be able to 
see that the treaties placed in effect prior 
to January 1.1939. were almost all with 
our little lAtin-American neighbors, with 
whcan we want to trade, of course, but 
with whom we have no competition 
whatever on nearly all the items that 
are involved. 

Mr. KEAN. I will be glad to do so. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEAN. I will be glad to yield. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I think the record 
will show that industrial woiicers in the 
United States have about two and a half 
times the productive capital that Eng¬ 
land has. Of course, compared to the 
balance of the world, it is inslgnillcant. 
Does the gentleman believe we have 
reached a point in our economy where 
it is necessary for our people, who are 
now saving in the form of liquid savings 
at the rate of forty to forty-four billion 
dollars per annum as individuals, to ex¬ 
port that capital and Invest it in other 
countries, turning over to those people 
the necessary productive tools with 
which to produce goods to raise their 
standard of living, there not being in 
this country a place to Invest that money 
to provide the proper ratio of produc¬ 
tion? In other words, does the gentle¬ 
man feel we have reached the point 
where we should now export that 
capital? 

Mr. KEAN. I do. 

Mr. CRAWFCXID. If I understand 
the gentleman correctly, he does not be¬ 
lieve it is sound for us to export that 
capital through the medium of long-term 
loans? 

Mr. KEAN. That is correct. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. But we should put 
it in the form of equity capital? 

Mr. KEAN. That is correct. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. 1 agree with the 
last portion of that, to the effect that 
if we are going to send the capital out 
then we should take the necessary steps 
to see that a stabiliaed government is 
maintained in that country so that those 
investments win be sound investments. 
What are the steps we must take? I 
tfaixik that comes within the Add of the 
new International police force. I think 
It win be dealt with at Ban Frandsoo. 
Btttl have not yet been able to sell my¬ 
self on the soundness of our makl^ 
short- or long-term loans. 

Mr. KEAN. X thank the gentleman. 

Mr. Chairman, there has been much 
propaganda to the eftaot that passage 
of this MU wlthoiit amendment is es¬ 
sential to future world peace and to the 

* KOX—eio 


success of the Ban Francisco Conference. 
X am frank to say 1 cannot see the con- 
nectimi. 

The program of the administration, as 
outlined by their spokesman, has as its 
objective, increasing our exports from 
three billion to twelve billion. 

These goods must be sold somewhere, 
and of necessity we must invade those 
markets which other nations have been 
accustomed to supplying. 

This is trade warfare with a vengeance. 
If wars are the result of trade warfare, 
which I do not acknowledge, certainly 
more bad feeling might be caused by 
this program than any good feeling 
which might arise from a freer exchange 
of goods caused by concessions in the 
treaties. 

We should get away from these smoke 
screens and camouflage created by the 
State Department as propaganda for this 
bill, and look at it from the viewpoint 
merely of: Will this legislation add to the 
living standard of the American people, 
or will it lower it? 

As I have previously stated. I approve 
of the theory of reciprocal trade treaties. 

I, therefore, am ready to continue this 
act as an experiment—for a short period. 

But before granting more authority to 
the State Department to take actions 
which are so vital to the workers in the 
United States, it would seem to be better 
Judgment to test the effects of the treaties 
already made, in a time in which there 
exists a more normal world economy, and 
then take stock in the light of our further 
experience. 

Bdr. Chairman. In response to the re¬ 
quest of the gentleman from California 
IMr. Hxnshaw], there foUows a list of 
trade agreemens which have been made: 


Trade agreements signed > 


Country 

Signed 

Effective 

riih* 

Aug. 24,1934 
Feb. 2,1935 

Feb. 27,1935 

Sept, 3,1934 

Brasil. 

Jan. 1,1936 

Belcium (and Luxem* 
hnrg) - -. -_ 

May l.m36 

Haltir.. 

Mar. 28,193.'> 

June .3.19:15 

flwfldpn ^ 

May 25.193.5 
Bept. 13,1935 
Nov. 15.1935 
Pec. 18,1935 

Aur. 5.1935 


May 2P. 1938 

Canada (superseded). 

Honduras. 

.Tan. 1,1030 
Mar. 2,1930 

nrha Nflthfn-lfitids .. . _ 

Dec. 29.19.35 

Feb. 1,1980 

Swltserland....... 

Jau. 9,19.‘«J 

Feb. 16,1930 

Nioaragua*..._ 

Mar. 11.1936 

Oot. 1.1930 


Apr. 24,1936 

June 16.1930 

Vraiinp , ,_ _ 

May ri,l9:w 

Do. 

Finland. 

May 18.1936 

Nov. 2,1980 

Coats Rica....._ 

N»v. 28,1936 

Aug. 2,1937 


Feb, 19,1937 

May 81,1987 

Cieohoslovakta *.— 

Mar. 7,1938 

Apr. l»,m 
Oot. 88,lii 

Xouador........_— 

Aug. 6,1938 

United Kingdom. 

Nov. 17,1938 

Jan. 1,1988 

Canada (aeoond agrea* 
mant)__ 

_.do. 

f>0. 

Turkey.......— 

Apr. 1,1989 

May 0,1988 

VsniEtiola _ _ 

Nov. 0,1939 

Deo. 341889 

Dso. 91,1818 

Dee, 80,1840 
NOV. 18,1841 

lin. 6,1042 
ntf 98,1942 
JSSL 1,1043 

Cuba (flrat aupplemen- 

tary agreoment) .. 

Canada (rapplcmcutary 
fox'fur agreement) ‘— 

Dec. 18.1988 

Dec. 18,1840 
Oot. 14,1841 

Ca& (second sufiple* 
montary agreement)— 

Pppi __ 

Dec. 

iSg. 

Uruguay___ 

IM'nTlm _ _........ 

Jon. 80,1043 
June 28,1044 
Nov. 10,1043 

Trim _........... 

Iceland... - — 


1 Negotiationf ara In.prasveaf wiftb Fansuy; negotia 
tlom with Bolivia are izaodve.- ' 
s The duty oonoeasloiis and eertata other proVIslonF; of 
tbia agreement eiaaed to bo In Ihtm ib of Mar. 10. 

* The ^ Uik anOiMit waa impended os of ^ 

Tblf replMM 0 filtfte foppleaioatary agreement 
relating to ^ tuta, Ugned on Peo. 80,1989. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
g^tleman from New Jersey has expired. 

Mr. DOUOHTON of North Carolina. 
Mr. Chairman. I yield 15 minutes to the 
gentleman from Alabama LMr. Patrick]. 

Mr. PATRICK. Mr. Chairman, we 
belong to a group here that does not be¬ 
lieve that Uncle Sam is Uncle Sap. The 
minority ranking committeeman so re¬ 
ferred to him. Uncle Sam knows what 
he is doing. There are certain people 
in the United States who remind one of 
the feUow who got on the train and had 
been on the. train only a very few min¬ 
utes when he happened to look down in 
front and yelled to the engineer to stop 
the train because, he said. '‘Don’t you see 
that the tracks come together down the 
railroad?” That man no doubt called 
the engineer Uncle Sap. 

Mr. Chairman, we have to think in 
terms of intelligence in connection with 
the management of affairs. I am today 
supporting this program because I be¬ 
lieve that a 50 percent additional leeway 
of flexibility and a 3-year margin of ac¬ 
tion will be helpful in carrying on at 
this particular time the Nation’s affairs. 

Let me give you a quotation from Wal¬ 
ter Lippmann. Those who do not al¬ 
ways agree with Mr. Lippmann must ad¬ 
mit he Is a writer of worth. 

Nowhere else on earth and never before 
in history has any people had conditions so 
favorable as they are In the United States 
to proving their capacity for self-government. 
It will be a profound humiliation, therefore, 
if once again we fall Into the pitfalls of a 
national policy that will leave us danger¬ 
ously expoeed to unmanageable perils from 
abroad. • • • We are liquidating In sweat, 
blood, and tears the fact that we * • • 

proclaimed ideals while we left our « • * 
alliances unformed and unsustained. 

We are living in a nation and that na¬ 
tion is living in a world. The greatest 
hazard to our trade relations is not a 
foreign hazard but a home hazard. It 
is a self-inflicted program of rigidity 
brought about by legislation in a short¬ 
sighted effort to aid our trade relations. 
We have found that in a world of chang¬ 
ing and BWtf t-movlng events any success¬ 
ful program must be one of flexibility. 

We need leeway and an area of ac¬ 
tion. the working ground of sound judg¬ 
ment and intelligence, which calls for a 
program permitting flexibility. We are 
the legislative body. We merely provide 
the source of legal action in which to 
travel. I think one of the most whole¬ 
some things to build up good will In the 
world, which pays more dividends than 
we ever dreamed of until recently, is to 
have it so that whenever the reduction in 
one country obtains it carries a tariff 
concession for all; so that the smallest 
nation on earth can run up its flag and 
sail to any port in the United States and 
trade on an equal basis with any other 
nation. 

Mr. Chairman, our friends on the 
other side have missed the greatest mes¬ 
sage of the whole life of Wendell Wlll- 
kie, who wrote and thought of "One 
World” and had a well-conceived idea 
of one world. We are not living any 
more as we once did. We used to have 
plural systems of commerce. We have 
on all the earth now only one great re¬ 
volving pulsating system of commerce. 
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We all dip Into it. We get silicon 
from one place, rubber from another, 
tin from another, coffee from another, 
sugar from another, and so on. That ex¬ 
change has wrapped itself in the coils 
of one great system, and we might as well 
recognize that fact and deal accord¬ 
ingly. If we look back down the road, if 
we try to build walls, if we try to live in 
the past, we will be like China and her 
wall of masonry; we will wake up some 
day very soon and see this ancient relic of 
the past. Still its ardent worshipers are 
seen worshiping at that wall Just be¬ 
cause their fathers worshiped there. 
This wall was erected in sections, the 
work of Fordney, McCumber, Smoot. 
Hawley, McKinley, even our revered Un¬ 
derwood and others. All these people 
were revered and wrought work for their 
day. But wc progress forward and not 
backward. Men get a strange idea of 
that. 

May I read you a little bit from Robert 
Frost’s Mending Wall: 

Something there Is that doesn’t love a wall. 
That sends the frozen ground-swell under it. 
And spills the upper boulders In the 
sun. • • • 

I let my neighbor know beyond the hill 
My apple trees will never get across 
And eat the cones under his pines. • • • 

Before 1 built a wall I’d ask to know 
What I was walling In or walling out 
And to whom I was like to give offense. 
Something there Is that doesn’t love a 
wall. * • • 

I see him there 

Bringing a stone grasped firmly by the 
top: • • • 

Bike an old stone savage armed, 

He moves In darkness it seems to me. 

And yet they look back, behind. They 
look not to the light of the newer or 
broader existence. Why do two men 
stand on the same floor, talk of the same 
events, surrounded by the same history, 
and see it so differently? It is because 
one looks forward while the other looks 
backward. It Is not the standing still. 
It is the future that shapes the decisions 
men make here. 

I heard one of my colleagues the gen¬ 
tleman from Minnesota IMr. Knutson 1. 
in proclaiming against the flexibility of 
a tariff, say this—think I am quoting 
him exactly: *1 cannot understand why 
the State Department wishes 50-percent 
bargaining-power increase when we do 
not know what sort of world we are leg¬ 
islating in, and you boys from the South 
should help to hold this thing In check.” 

These are my good friends who are 
to help shape laws and ways for Amer¬ 
ica to act. That is the reason we have 
to have flexibility of action. It is like 
photographing the sky on a cloudy day. 
It changes hour by hour and day by day, 
and we have to have legislation tor those 
who execute the program to carry on. 
That is the reason we put men of brain 
and character and intelligence and abil¬ 
ity and experience behind the engine 
that we have got to drive across the face 
of the earth. It is not as it used to be. 
It is a world-wide activity now and the 
doors are going to have to be opened 
wider, because our intercourse with na¬ 
tions is going to far overlap anything 
we have ever seen on the face of this 
earth. We are going to have to deal 


with the problem as friends and neigh¬ 
bors and brothers. You can sit on the 
floor here conversing with a colleague, 
and 2 days hence can be getting a cable¬ 
gram from him from across the seas. 

Can we ignore that and build a wall 
that within a few short months may 
show that we have built up the wrong 
thing? For heaven's sake, let us leave it 
so that those who are given the respon¬ 
sibility of carrying on can do so without 
a millstone around their necks. We 
must have a more charitable and liberal 
way of doing things in this Nation if we 
are to still keep the feeling of fraternity 
that this opportunity among nations af¬ 
fords us. It is an opportunity that 
events may never bring again to our 
Nation’s door. This time, if we behave. 
Uncle Sam will not be called the pole¬ 
cat of nations. 

Southerners are told that we are still 
fighting the Civil War in the South. The 
first thing I heard when I came to Wash¬ 
ington was that I was an unreconstructed 
rebel, that we in the South were still 
lighting the Civil War. I had to come 
here to Washington before I found that 
they were still fighting the Revolutionary 
War, that men here are still drawing a 
sabre on England and trying to cut some 
sort of an issue between England and 
America. They never miss an oppor¬ 
tunity to do that. Let them stop fight¬ 
ing the Revolutionary War and then 
maybe they can lead us poor southern 
boys out of the doldrums of the old Civil 
War—if they feel we are still in that 
fight. 

One of them today came into the Dem¬ 
ocratic cloak room, quoting the boys from 
the South, telling us we are benighted 
and do not know whfit is good for us. 
Let me quote Donald Nelson’s views on 
the future of the South. This is what 
the former War Production Board 
Chaiiman said: 

The South has always had great material 
resources and a favorable climate. But now 
it has in addition two other resources that 
It once lacked. Today, largely as a result of 
the war. it has Industrial know-how on a 
large scale, both among managers and work¬ 
ers. Add the fact that the level of per capita 
purchasing power is rising more rapidly in 
the South than In any other region, and I 
say flatly that the South cannot be prevented 
from moving swiftly into an era of indus¬ 
trial and social development that wlU astound 
the world. 

Of course, we in the South welcome 
this era. We are helping to usher it in 
when we open the door to a more favor¬ 
able and more understanding concourse 
with the world. 

However, if the South is to push in¬ 
dustrialization vigorously, we must co¬ 
operate with the rest of the country and 
with the world. Hie interests of the 
South are an integral part of the for¬ 
eign-trade interests of the country. 

Specifically, we in the South can work 
for full production and full employment, 
for foreign investment on a large scale, 
and for a world organization to lower 
tariffs and to promote international 
trade. 

Those are three things that fit nicely 
together and are correlated. They will 
help to build a sound structure on which 
to stand. 


You cannot set a chair down unless it 
have three legs. Set it on two and it 
will fall over. It is a strange thing to 
me that these gentlemen opposing this 
will sustain two of the legs, and then 
as to the third, which will make of it 
enough that a sound surface will be ob¬ 
tained, they rise up in indignation and 
want to fight everybody that tries to get 
it through. 

Foreign trade is a two-way proposi¬ 
tion. In order for foreign coimtries to 
obtain the money with which to pay for 
the products which the United States 
Wishes to export, this country must buy 
products from these countries. I think 
with Robert Frost that when we are 
building walls it is a good idea to think 
of what we are walling out as well as 
what we are walling in. When you think 
of the number of nations with which we 
are dealing as compared to us as merely 
one nation, it only emphasizes the 
strength and the logic of that sort of 
reasoning. 

The Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act 
was passed in 1934 as an instrument for 
remedying the disastrous consequences 
of the high tariff policies of the twenties 
and the early thirties. Since 1934, 32 
agreements have been concluded with 28 
countries and up to 1939 exports had 
doubled. 

In the statement of Secretary Stet- 
tinius given before the House Ways and 
Means Committee, he said: 

Rising standards of living in every part 
of the world are dependent in large measure 
on our ability to bring world trade out of 
the trough of the 1930'8. When farmers and 
workers are allowed to produce what they 
can make most efficiently, and to trade their 
goods widely for the output of others, then 
everyone has more to eat, more to wear, more 
to enjoy. Freedom from want is not an im¬ 
practical dream. Incapable of being realized 
in our time; it is a realistic goal, fully with¬ 
in the range cf our production skills and 
technologies. 

Assistant Secretary of State Will Clay¬ 
ton. testifying before the same House 
committee, said: 

The great strength of the reciprocal trade 
agreements Idea is the Implicit recognition 
that international trade, like all trade, is 
a two-way affair. No trader can sell with¬ 
out buying; no nation can sell abroad with¬ 
out buying abroad. A manufacturer or 
trader profits because his selling price ex¬ 
ceeds his total costs; a nation profits because 
it secures better or cheaper goods abroad 
than at home, and pays for them with other 
goods, produced in excess of home require¬ 
ments. During the 11 years of the Recip¬ 
rocal Trade Agreements Act. this program 
has paid off in dollars and cents to the Amer¬ 
ican farmer, businessman, and consumer. 

During the 1930's of every dollar of 
Income earned in the South in agriculture, 
manufacturing, and mining, about 15 
cents came directly from foreign trade. 
The importance of foreign trade to the 
country as a whole measured in this way 
was only about half as great. Exports 
of southern products probably consti¬ 
tuted more than 20 percent by value of 
the total production of movable goods in 
the Southern States in the twenties, and 
about 16 percent in the late thirties. If 
foreign trade is greatly expanded from 
its prewar levels, this would approxi¬ 
mately double the dollar amount of our 
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eiports tn tha late twenties^ and would 
be aticnit tiuree timei the doUor amount of 
our export! before the war. H the United 
Stalee attains an export yolume of $10,- 
00n,000;000 after the war, the South ex¬ 
perts to share In the trade to the same 
extent as In prewar years. 

Let us examine the foreign trade of 
the South in prewar years: 

The value of-exports through southern 
ports amounted to $1,500,000,000 in 1027. 
It was nearly $1,000,000,000 even in 1937 
when conditions were relatively unfavor¬ 
able in the cotton trade. Imports 
through southern ports in those years 
amounted to $400,000,000 and $300,000,- 
000, respe^ively. These goods were not 
necessarily produced in the South, or im¬ 
ported for consumption there. Further, 
these figures do not account for southern 
products shipped out through ports in 
other parts of the country, and. of more 
importance, do not include raw materials 
and semifinished products originating in 
the South but processed in other parts 
of the country and then exported. This 
pattern, incidentally, has been a major 
handicap to southern industrial deyeK^- 
ment. However, considering these limi¬ 
tations on these figures, we know that in 
the 1920’s and 1930'$ about 30 percent 
of the total exports of the United States 
were through southern ports. Imports 
through southern ports represented 
about 10 percent of total imports of the 
country. These two figures—30 percent 
export, and 10 percent import—measure 
roughly the direct share of the South 
in foreign trade in prewar years. 

This Trade Agreements Act needs not 
only renewal but strengthening. In rec¬ 
ommending to the Congress that the act 
be continued. President Roosevelt shortly 
before his death asked that the authority 
to reduce tariffs by 50 percent be 
strengthened by making it apply to the 
tariff which we maintain today rather 
than to the tariff which we had 10 years 
ago. The bill before Congress today em¬ 
bodies this proposal. 

But besides being good business, there 
are other significant reasons for sup¬ 
porting the trade agreements. The 
United States has a high moral respon¬ 
sibility to keep the peace of the world. 
World peace and world trade are indi¬ 
visible. 

Our course was set for us by President 
Truman when he addressed the Con¬ 
gress for the first time: 

We have learned to fight with other na- 
tlona In common defense' of our freedom. 
We must now learn to Uve with other na¬ 
tions for our mutual good. We must learn 
to trade to live with other nations so that 
there may he—for our mutual advantage— 
increased production. Increased employment, 
and better standards of living throughout 
the world. • 

We are forced to override the backward 
tendencies of our good friends of the 
Congress whose thinking is shaped by 
what supersalesmen sold their fathers 
and grandfathers 40 to 50 years ago. To 
the future we look. The life of America 
is the liviiig fiesh of the present, not the 
dead bones of the past. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gen^eman from Alabama has expired. 

Mr. DOUQHTON of North Carolina. 
Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 sdnutes to the 


gentleman from Massachusetts CBfr. 
Lsmi], 

nOlPSOOAL 1BAOI INSANQStS AKISIOAN TBSTILM 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Chairman, no one 
questions the principle of economic co¬ 
operation among the nations. We do 
question, however, the practical applica¬ 
tion of it in certain specific cases. The 
textile Industry is one. If the proposed 
concessions to foreign manufacturers are 
enacted Into law, the American textile 
industry will not only lose in the home 
market, it will be forced back to sub¬ 
standard wage levels in order to main¬ 
tain its very existence. 

The enlightened statesmanship which 
throws American workers out of Jobs in 
order to appease foreign demands is 
progress in reverse. Much as we would 
like to raise the living standards of a 
neighbor, we do not find a solution by 
merely swapping places with him. The 
motive may be noble but the economic 
results are disastrous. In so doing we 
compromise American standards with 
foreign standards of long hours, low 
wages, and inferior quality. We would 
find ourselves in the same position as a 
man on a treadmill. Though he appears 
to be walking forward, he is, in effect, 
drifting backward. 

Under the Reciprocal Trade Agree¬ 
ments Act of June 12, 1934, and since 
extended, the President is given the au¬ 
thority to enter into trade agreements 
with foreign countries. He may modify 
American tariff rates whenever he finds 
American or foreign import restrictions 
unduly burdening or restricting the for¬ 
eign trade of the United States. 

Opposition to this act emphasized 
these points: 

First. The act is based on the false 
premise that the decline in world trade 
in the early 1930’s was the cause, rather 
than the effect, of the depression, and it 
exaggerates the role of American export 
trade In connection with domestic pros¬ 
perity. 

Second. Lowering American tariffs and 
admitting more imports will hurt domes¬ 
tic industries but will not induce for¬ 
eign countries to increase their imports 
of American products. 

Third. The act gives the President too 
much power over tariff making, a power 
which belongs to Congress. 

Fourth. The system of public hearings 
set up under the act is insufficient and 
unsatisfactory. 

Fifth. The bargaining position of the 
United States is weakened by the gen¬ 
eralization of concessions provided for 
under the act; and 

Sixth. The act is unconstitutional be¬ 
cause of its delegation of legislative power 
and its failure to require Senate ratilloa- 
tlon of trade agreements. 

The number of reduction* In duty 
granted by the United State* in trade 
agreements and in effect on J^imuary 1, 
1945, amounts to 1,194. Ih adffition, the 
United States has guaranteed not to in¬ 
crease the existing tariff rates on 62 
commodities. On the basis of 1939 im¬ 
port statistics, the duty reductions in 
effect on January 1945 , have lowered 
the average---€quivmlettt ad valorem— 
duty on the total dnt^le Imports by 
81 percent from Uie average preagree¬ 


ment rate; they have lowered the average 
duty on imports subject to reduced rates 
Inr 43 percent. Of all dutiable imports 
In 1989,63 percent would have been sub¬ 
ject to the reduced rates in effect on 
January 1, 1945. Among the more im¬ 
portant import commodities on which 
duty reductions have been granted are: 
Cane sugar from Cuba, whisky, nickel, 
cigarette leaf tobacco, cattle, flaxseed, 
canned beef, hides and skins, crude pe¬ 
troleum, watehes and watch movements, 
sawed boards, and textile products. 

It would be fatal to sacrifice the home 
market for the export market. In 1929, 
the value of our export trade was but 
one-tenth that of the total domestic 
production of movable goods and one- 
seventeenth the amount of the national 
income. This proves that domestic 
prosperity is more dependent njfpn the 
home market than the foreign market 
since it consumes 90* percent of what 
we produce and is responsible for about 
95 percent of the national Income. 

Lowering United Btates tariffs and ad¬ 
mitting more Imports will not lead to an 
appreciable expansion of American ex¬ 
ports for two reasons: 

First. Foreign countries will still buy 
in the cheapest market and unless we can 
sell at world prices we cannot compete. 
Any hoped-for increase in domestic ex¬ 
ports as a result of permitting increased 
foreign Imports will be largely illusory, 
since foreign countries will naturally 
buy in the cheapest market no matter 
how much of their goods we import and 
unless we can meet world production 
costs and are prepared to sell at world 
prices we cannot compete in world mar¬ 
kets. 

Second. The mere fact that the United 
States buys more from a particular coun¬ 
try is no guaranty that that country will 
buy more from us. 

The United States should not extend 
most-favored-nation treatment to all 
countries, namely, it should not extend 
to all countries the tariff concessions 
which it grants to a country with which 
it makes a reciprocal agreement—be¬ 
cause this generalization of concessions 
weakens the bargaining position of the 
United States. The way the present 
trade-treaty program is being adminis¬ 
tered, we are giving up much, but receiv¬ 
ing little. It is a one-sided bargain so 
far as this country is concerned. To de¬ 
scribe the treaty program as Yankee 
trading is a misnomer. No Yankee would 
swap horses with his neighbor and then 
proceed to give a horse to everyone else 
in the community. 

Now we are facing the question 
whether it is advisable to continue the 
reciprocal trade-agreements program 
during and after the present war. Since 
the scope for going forward with the pro¬ 
gram during the war is restricted, there 
is no point in extending it. Furthermore, 
tlie United States should not tie its hands 
by entering into trade agreements dur¬ 
ing the war, especially since the position 
of the United States has already been 
seriously weakened by the many tariff 
concessions granted under the program. 

Those in charge of the trade-treaty 
program have already paved the way fw 
another flooding of the domestic market 
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when peace is restored. We refer to the 
drastic reduction in tariff duties under 
treaties entered into up to the present 
time. In our opinion It would be dan¬ 
gerous to continue this program of tariff 
reductions at this time and further ex¬ 
pose our home market to the ravages of 
post-war foreign competition. 

The extension of this policy will favor 
American export producers at the ex¬ 
pense of home-market producers. Cer¬ 
tainly our first duty to ourselves is to 
make the home economy sound rather 
than sell it down the river for export 
profits. 

In the limited circumstances the only 
basis of Judgment on the effectiveness of 
the reciprocity policy appeared to be 
changes in the volume of trade between 
the United States and each particular 
countx^ with which a reciprocity agree¬ 
ment had been reached. The war years, 
representing special and extreme condi¬ 
tions. give us no light on the subject. 
However, by reaching back to Herbert 
Fels’ review of A Year of the Canadian 
Trade Agreement we have something to 
work on. Trade In each direction con¬ 
tinued to increase during 1936, the first 
year of the agreement. Yet trade had 
been rising with the general upturn in 
commerce and production. As yet the 
connection, if any, was inconclusive. 

The fact that during this year of 
world-wide commercial expansion the 
volume of trade between the United 
States and Canada increased in greater 
ratio than did the volume of trade be¬ 
tween either of them and the rest of the 
world still did not prove anytliing. If. 
however, we assumed that the dispropor¬ 
tionate increase in volume of trade was 
due to the reciprocal agreement, another 
Question arose, namely: Did the econo¬ 
mies of the contracting parties really 
benefit from the increased volume? 
Even the experts did not answer that 
question. They merely assumed that an 
Increase in the movement of goods was 
in Itself a benefit to the people as a 
whole, as well as to the businessmen. 
They hoped that the economic well-be¬ 
ing of the respective countries went up 
in proportion. They did not indicate 
the extent to which concessions may 
have hurt even as they tried to help. 

Some aspects of the Canadian treaty 
looked odd, to say the least. Among the 
concessions granted in Canada, in ex¬ 
change for concessions on her part, was a 
reduction in the American duty on 
cheese, and at that very moment Amer¬ 
ican warehouses were bursting with mil¬ 
lions of pounds of cheese for which the 
owners could find no outlet at all, do¬ 
mestic or foreign. American cheese pro¬ 
ducers found it very difficult to under¬ 
stand such economic planning. As 
Charles and Mary Beard observed in 
their history titled “America In Mid¬ 
passage”—despite all the fanfare about 
overcoming the depression through for¬ 
eign trade, American economy was rapid* 
ly running down in another slump. 

Representing a district in the great 
textile area of New England, I strongly 
oppose any downward revision of the tar* 
iffs. Communities up to 100.000 popula¬ 
tion are built entirely around the single 


industry, textiles. For many years, it 
was among the lowest-paid industries in 
the Nation. As the mills go, so goes the 
community. We do not have the di¬ 
versification necessary to absorb the 
shock of a prejudicial tariff. Reciprocal 
trade is based on the theory that the ex¬ 
port gain of one American industry will 
offset the domestic loss of another in the 
hope that general economic betterment 
will somehow compensate for the loss. 
Such a policy is derisive. It sets Industry 
against industry and will not promote 
harmony in the great task of national 
recovery. 

As proposed, the New England States 
and the Southern States are asked to 
bear the brunt of the sacrifice. After 
the war is over, Qreat Britain will be the 
only foreign nation able to go after ex¬ 
port trade in a large way. Strong in 
textiles, she will automatically seek a 
share of the American home market in 
order to recover from the economic losses 
she has suffered during the war. In this 
field she will offer the sternest of compe¬ 
tition. Peace will find England In a 
more serious economic position than at 
any time In a hundred years. As the war 
progressed, many manufacturing plants 
were set up in such Empire outposts as 
Australia. India. Canada, and the Mid¬ 
dle East. These will make the domin¬ 
ions more sell-sufflcient, shrinking the 
export trade upon which Britain depends 
and forcing her to seek alternative mar¬ 
kets, preferably in the United States. 
Much as we may sympathize with the po¬ 
sition of our friend, we must realize that 
our first obligation is to the American 
worker. 

Hundreds of thousands of service men 
and women will return from this war 
to resume employment in the textile 
mills of the Nation. Under selective- 
service law we have promised them those 
Jobs. We cannot face these men and 
women again if we enact laws that will 
deprive them of this employments We 
cannot do other than protect those Jobs 
for the returning veterans. Out of re¬ 
spect to them, we cannot turn those Jobs 
over to workers in foreign factories. 

Even in normal times, employment in 
the textile mills was subject to lay-offs 
and slack times, reducing the worker's 
annual income to a level barely above 
minimum needs. Now we are asked to 
make his status still more insecure by 
opening the gates to a flood of foreign 
textiles, A basic industry—the produc¬ 
tion of cloth—is expected to make fur¬ 
ther concessions so that other, favored 
industries, may enjoy export markets. 
That is asking much—far too much. 

The millions of men and women in the 
armed services are concerned with three 
wants—getting the war over with, get¬ 
ting home, and, most important of all, 
getting jobs. Satisfying this last objec¬ 
tive will be our chief postwar problem. 
The people wiU accept nothing less. We 
have got to produce civilian goods on a 
scale larger than we have ever attempted, 
even If that production is for the sole 
-purpose of maintaining a high level of 
employment. 

, Ceitain theorists are trsring to remove 
practically all of the present tariff. They 
are lobbying for the passage of H. R 


3240. If this should become law, future 
tariffs would be but 25 percent of those 
which were in existence in 1034. 

American textUes could not survive 
this blow. A flood of English textiles 
would pour into our home markets, tex¬ 
tiles produced by English labor getting 
35 cents an hour, competing with Amer¬ 
ican textiles produced by the labor which 
we pay, on the average, 85 cents per hour. 

The American manufacturer cannot 
maintain these present wage levels with¬ 
out a protective tariff. The American 
manufacturer finds that labor costs rep¬ 
resent between 35 and 40 percent of the 
cost of the goods. 

The retpiler naturally purchases those 
goods which will enable him to make the 
greatest profit, caring little where the 
goods were made. Likewise, the con¬ 
sumer buys on the basis of the lowest 
price for the same quality. 

The American textile manufacturer 
must sell his goods in our markets at 
prices which are at least as low as those 
of his foreign competitors. At the same 
time, if he is to remain in business, his 
price must be higher than his cost of 
manufacturing. 

Ho cannot do his share in providing 
employment If his position is weakened. 
He cannot provide jobs if he cannot meet 
his pay rolls. He cannot meet his pay 
rolls unless he can get a fair price for his 
goods above costs, in the American mar¬ 
ket. 

The textile worker, the manufacturer, 
the cities and towns which depend upon 
this industry for their existence must be 
saved by the defeat of H. R. 3240. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman. I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen¬ 
tleman from Rhode Island [Mr. PorandI. 

Mr. FORAND. Mr. Chairman, on 
April 16, President Truman, in his first 
message to Congress said: 

We have learned to fight with other na¬ 
tions In common defense of our freedom. 
We must now Icam to live with other na¬ 
tions for our mutual good. We must learn 
to trade more with other nations so that 
there may be—-for our mutual advantage— 
Increased production. Increased employ¬ 
ment, and better standards of living 
throughout the world. 

How true that statement Is. We have 
now won the war with Germany and we 
are well on the road to victory over 
Japan. While our fighting men are 
completing their assigned task, we on 
the home front must continue to fur¬ 
nish them with all the materials they 
need. At the same time, we must make 
plans for a lasting peace in the entire 
world and for economic security at home 
and abroad. World peace and economic 
security go hand in hand. 

The United States, under the late 
President Roosevelt and now under 
President Truman, is looked upon by all 
nations of the world as the leader in 
positive action. In prosecution of the 
war, as well as in the several conferences 
held by the Big Three—Roosevelt, 
Churchill, and Stalin—the United States 
has assumed leadership. It is doing 
likewise at the United Nations Confer¬ 
ence in San Francisco, where every ef¬ 
fort is being made to build a fotmdation 
for enduring world peace. 
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MUiteTy warfare Is usually the out¬ 
growth of economic warfare, and follow, 
ing every major military conflict serious 
economic problems develop in those 
countries that were at war. Uke an 
epidemic, these problems soon spread to 
other countries. 

World War n, with all Its modem Im- 
rlements of destruction, as well as the 
development it has brought about In 
transportation, has made us realize how 
close any part of the woiid is to our 
National Capital. Sixty hours by air¬ 
plane carries us to any part of the globe. 
This should be a compelling argument 
in support of our good-neighbor policy 
and of our desire to maintain close rela¬ 
tions with all countries of the world. 

Bretton Woods, Dumbarton Oaks, the 
proposed Pood and Agricultural Organ¬ 
ization, as well as the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act are all measures that 
Implement the peace plans now being 
formulated at San Francisco. None of 
these by itself will insure a lasting peace, 
but all together they will greatly en¬ 
hance our chances of success to achieve 
that goal. Two courses are open to us: 
either we cooperate with other countries 
on a broad basis to improve economic 
conditions generally and to obtain secur¬ 
ity, or we seek to withdraw into a regi¬ 
mented, restricted, and unsatisfactory 
economic isolation which will again pro¬ 
duce the menace of world-wide economic 
disaster and war. 

We all recognize, 1 am sure, that when 
this war ends, we will And ourselves in a 
world of economic dislocation and con¬ 
fusion. By the very nature of things, 
exaggerated and oppressive barriers to 
Intemational trade will spring up, unless 
some coimtry takes the leadership in a 
world organized on a policy and program 
of cooperation, both politically and eco¬ 
nomically. 

At this critical moment in our national 
life, it is well for us to pause and review 
events of smne 20 years ago, when 
the Pordney-McCumber high-protection 
tariff was in effect. It will be recalled 
that shortly after enactment of that law, 
the reaction of foreign countries was to 
erect all types of tariff barriers to coun¬ 
teract the ^ects of our tariff walls. It 
is true that we appeared to be very pros¬ 
perous during those years, but an analy¬ 
sis of our prosperity, which turned into 
a calamity In October of 1929, will show 
that our prosperity was buUt up on our 
loans to foreign countries so that they 
could buy from us, and that the mcanent 
we stc^pped making those loans our pros¬ 
perity collM’sed and we went into the 
worst depressimi in the history of our 
country. 

Adoption of the Hawley-Smoot Tariff 
Act aggravated the situation to the point 
that in 1982 this country was on the verge 
of banlmiptcy. There was but one way 
to rehabilitate ourselves, and that was 
by the removal of tariff barriers, both 
here and abroad. A downward revision 
of our tariff rates through an act of 
Congress would not in itself have brought 
simtlar aOtion from foreign countries, but 
enaetment of the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act, which made it possible 
for us to 8ft in with representatives of 
other countries and effect concessions In 


tariff rates, through bargaining, has re¬ 
sulted In the removal of many of these 
tariff barriers and again opened the door 
for an expansion of our trade with for¬ 
eign countries. 

We are the world's greatest producer 
nation and also the world's greatest con¬ 
sumer nation. We must find an outlet 
for the enormous surplus of our goods 
which will pile up when this country Is 
back on full peacetime production. This 
means new markets must be found, and 
the best way to find new markets is 
through reciprocal trade agreements.. 
We must realize that if we want to sell 
our surpluses in other countries we must 
buy from other coimtries so that they 
may have American dollars to pay for 
that which they purchase from us. By 
removing trade barriers, as can be done 
by trade agreements, we can make pos¬ 
sible the disposal of our surpluses and 
thus create enough jobs in this country to 
help keep all our workers employed. 

I am firmly convinced of the necessity 
of extending the Reciprocal Trade Agree¬ 
ments Act, aa provided for in the Dough- 
ton bill. H. R. 3240. 

This bill provides for the extension of 
the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act for 
a period of 3 years, from June 12. 1945, 
and authorizes the President to increase 
or reduce tariff rates by 50 percent of the 
rates existing on January 1, 1945. in or¬ 
der to strengthen our Government's posi¬ 
tion in making trade agreements with 
other nations. This authority does not 
provide for an automatic reduction in 
tariff rates, as the opponents of the bill 
woidd have us believe, but is to be used 
only in securing favorable trade agree¬ 
ments for the United Stktes. 

Proof of that fact is that, now in 
1945, 11 years after the basic Trade 
Agreements Act was passed, cuts of 50 
percent have been made in only 42 per¬ 
cent of our dutiable imports, and cuts 
of less than 50 percent in 20 percent cf 
our dutiable imports. 

We have negotiated mutually bene¬ 
ficial trade agreements with 28 coun¬ 
tries, and the Vecord shows that trade 
with agreement countries hr\s increased 
by 63 percent, while our exports to coun¬ 
tries with which we have no trade agree¬ 
ments have risen only 32 percent. Our 
imports from agreement countries show 
an Increase of 22 percent, while imports 
from nonagreement countries show only 
a 18-percent rise. 

Adjusting tariff rates under the ptfo- 
visions of the Reciprocal Trade Agree¬ 
ments Act is a far better procedure than 
tmder the old plan of writing tariff rates 
by the Congress. Under this act tt is 
done in a scientific manner, whereas 
under the old plan the rates were writ¬ 
ten in a committee room where every 
member of the committee would seek 
special consideration for the products of 
his own district and in return would 
give special consideration to products of 
the district of a fellow member who 
would go akmg with ym, t do not say 
this in criticism of the tnemliers who sat 
in those committees, I realize that it is 
only natural for a mwbttr to look aftci; 
the welfare of his own district before lie 
looks to the welfare of the whole coun¬ 
try. He is in Congress primarily to 


speak for his district and then abide.^ by 
the decision of the majority. Yet, I 
cannot admit that this method of writ¬ 
ing tariff rates is fair to the country as 
a whole, especially for those districts who 
have no member on the committee doing 
the work. 

While the opponents of this bill agree 
this Reciprocal Trecle Agreements Act 
should be continued for at least 1 or 2 
more years, they sneeringly argue that 
Congress should not permit trade agree¬ 
ments to be made by bureaucrats behind 
closed doors. The truth of the matter 
is, that Congress itself could not sit across 
the table with representatives of foreign 
countries to bargain as do the members 
of the several executive departments 
who make up the Trade Agreement Com¬ 
mittee. 

I wonder if the opponents of the bill, 
who so bitterly criticize the officials of 
our executive departments—who, far 
from holding star chamber sessions, go 
to great lengths in affording everyone an 
opportunity to be heard, and work to 
secure all the information available— 
would prefer to repeat the scandalous 
procedure that was followed by the Re¬ 
publican members of the Wairs and 
Means Committee who wrote the 
Hawley-Smoot Tariff Act. Many will 
recall, I am sure, that the Hawley-Smoot 
Act was written in so-called executive 
sessions by the Republican members of 
the Ways and Means Committee, who ex¬ 
cluded from the meetings the 10 Demo¬ 
cratic members of the committee and, I 
am Informed, filled the Democratic seats 
with tariff lobbyists—men who were not 
Members of Congress but who had much 
to say as to what rates should apply to 
arlicles in which they were interested. 

Under the reciprocal trade-agreements 
plan no log-rolling is possible. No 
special interest is served, and yet every 
interested person is given full and com¬ 
plete opportunity to appear in person, or 
to file a brief, or to do both, in order that 
no interest will be injured by any trade 
agreement made by our country. 

The Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act 
vests the authority to negotiate trade 
agreements in the President, who has 
placed the administration of the act 
under the Secretary of State. The work 
under the act, however, is carried on 
through interdepartmental committees 
established under the authority of the 
Secretary of State and responsible to 
him and to the President. Actual nego¬ 
tiation of agreements with representa¬ 
tives of foreign governments Is in cha.' ge 
of the Department of State, operating 
through its Division of Commercial 
PolicJ^ 

The in^crdppartmental committees 
are: One, the Committee for Reciprocity 
Information; and, two, the Interdepart¬ 
mental Trade Agreements Committee 
and its subcommittees. 

The Trade Agreements Committee was 
set up in compliance with the provisions 
of section 4 of the basic Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act, which requires that: 
the President ehall seek Information and 
advice with respect thereto from the United 
Btates Tariff Commission, the Dcpiirtments 
of State, Agriculture, and Commerce, and 
from euch other sources as he may deem ap¬ 
propriate. 
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To this provision the bill now under 
consideration adds the Departments of 
War and Navy, so as to Insure that no 
trade agreement will be negotiated that 
would adversely affect the security of 
our country. 

The primary function of the Trade 
Agreements Committee is to correlate 
and integrate the “information and ad¬ 
vice** regarding any proposed agreement 
supplied by all the agencies of the Gov¬ 
ernment, and submit to the Secretary of 
State and the President recommenda¬ 
tions based upon such information and 
advice and embodying the conclusions^ 
reached by the committee after a thor¬ 
ough interchange of information and 
views between the representatives of the 
various agencies constituting the mem¬ 
bership of the committee. 

Its secondary function is to direct the 
trade-agreements program in all its as¬ 
pects, subject to the approval of the Sec¬ 
retary of State and of the President on 
major questions of policy. The Trade 
Agreements Committee is, in reality, the 
clearinghouse, or the nerve center of the 
trade-agreements organization. 

In its work it utilizes the services of 
the Committee for Reciprocity Informa¬ 
tion and of the interdepartmental sub¬ 
committees known as country commit¬ 
tees, one for each country with which an 
agreement is made or proposed. These 
country committees are composed of ex¬ 
perts from the Tariff Commission, and 
from the Departments of State, Com¬ 
merce, Agriculture, and Treasury. In 
addition, experts from other Govern¬ 
ment agencies are called on when mat¬ 
ters of interest to them are being con¬ 
sidered. 

The Committee for Reciprocity Infor¬ 
mation, which was established by Execu¬ 
tive order, has the function of obtaining 
Information from producers, Importers, 
exporters, and private organizations and 
individuals regarding proposed trade 
agreements and regarding the operation 
of agreements already in effect. On this 
committee are represented the Tariff 
Commission and the Departments of 
State, Conunerce, Agriculture, and 
Treasury, and if the bill H. R. 3240 is 
adopted, it will include representatives of 
the War and Navy Departments. 

This committee receives briefs and 
holds public hearings on each proposed 
trade agreement, and sifts and sum¬ 
marizes the information thus obtained 
for use of the various country committees 
and for the Trade Agreements Commit¬ 
tee 

'Trade agreements are not hastily ne¬ 
gotiated. Great care is exercised in these 
negotiations to insure that no serious 
injury will be done to producing inter¬ 
ests in this coimtry. and at the same time 
to secure reductions in duty which will 
expand the trade of the United States. 

The suggestion that the question of 
making an agreement with a given coun¬ 
try be considered Is usually initiated by 
the Department of State. When that is 
done an interdepartmental country com¬ 
mittee is set up to make a study of the 
feasibility of such an agreement. That 
committee makes up two tentative lists, 
one of the articles on which we would 
probably ask concessions of the country 


in question, and the other of articles on 
which we will probably be asked to make 
concessions. These two lists, with the 
recommendations for or against the in¬ 
itiation of negotiations, go to the Trade 
Agreements Committee, which decides 
whether or not it will recommend to the 
Secretary of State and the President 
that negotiations be undertaken. If the 
decision is to recommend negotiations, 
the two lists are reviewed and revised by 
the Trade Agreements Committee and 
transmitted to the Secretary of State and 
the President with its recommendations. 
If the Secretary of State and the Presi¬ 
dent approve, formal discussions are be¬ 
gun. If the country in question is willing 
to negotiate, the first step is to secure 
agreement upon the articles on which we 
will consider making duty concessions. 
This is necessary because of the practice 
of giving public notice listing all such ar¬ 
ticles. In practically every instance the 
country in question requests that the list 
of articles to be considered be enlarged. 
This request is granted unless there are 
strong reasons for not doing so. How¬ 
ever, it is made very clear that in any 
case the listing of an article may not be 
taken as indicating that a concession will 
actually be made. In fact, the record 
will show that many articles so listed 
were not made the subject of concessions. 

The list of United States products to 
be made the subject of negotiations hav¬ 
ing been agreed upon, the Secretary of 
State simultaneously announces the ne¬ 
gotiations and publishes the list. At the 
same time, the Committee on Reciprocity 
Information issues a call not only for 
Information on the question of conces¬ 
sions by the United States on the articles 
listed but also 'for information regard¬ 
ing articles on which the United States 
should ask concessions of the country 
in question. A final date is set for the 
filing of briefs and announcement is 
made of the date of public hearings, 
thus affording all interested parties full 
opportunity to be heard. 

All the information thus obtained is 
then passed on to the country commit¬ 
tee, which formulates for submission to 
the trade-agreements committee two 
schedules: No. 1, concessions to be re¬ 
quested of the country in question, and 
No. 2, concessions which the United 
States will be prepared to offer initially 
in return for the concessions to be re¬ 
quested. 

The trade-agreements committee then 
gives careful and exhaustive consider¬ 
ation to these schedules and when it 
has reached agreement on them and 
these have been approved by the Secre¬ 
tary of State and the President, nego¬ 
tiation of the agreement is begun. 

The negotiating group is headed by 
an official of the State Department and 
usually includes members of the com¬ 
mittee who represent the Tariff Com¬ 
mission, and the Departments of Com¬ 
merce and Agriculture. The negotiators 
are under instructions to make every 
effort to obtain from the foreign coun¬ 
try the duty concessions contained in 
the schedule of desired concessions ap¬ 
proved by the President and they may 
not, without authorization, agree to con¬ 
cessions in the United States tariffs 


other than, or in excess of. those included 
in the approved schedule of possible 
United States concessions. 

Prom the foregoing account of the pro¬ 
cedure used it is apparent that in making 
a trade agreement every effort is made to 
insure that all interests in our national 
economy are adequately safeguarded. 
Situations existing, or foreseen, at the 
time an agreement is made are taken into 
account usually by specific provisions re¬ 
lating to specific concessions. It is rec¬ 
ognized, however, that, notwithstanding 
all the care and caution exercised, mis¬ 
takes may be made. All along, moreover, 
it has been recognized that under the 
changing and uncertain economic condi¬ 
tions which have existed since the pas¬ 
sage of the Trade Agreements Act, situa¬ 
tions unforeseen at the time a particular 
agreement is made might arise there¬ 
after and cause such excessive imports as 
to threaten injury to domestic Interests. 
A sincere effort has been made to guard 
against such contingencies, and our 
committee has been assured that the 
escape clause which was inserted as ar¬ 
ticle XI in the treaty with Mexico will 
henceforth be made a part of every new 
agreement made. This clause, in my 
opinion, insures protection for every in¬ 
dustry against injury as the result of our 
agreements. Article XI reads as fol¬ 
lows: 

1. If, as a result of unforeseen develop¬ 
ments and of the concession granted on any 
article enumerated and described In the 
schedules annexed to this agreement, such 
article is being Imported in such Increased 
quantities and under such conditions ns to 
cause or threaten serious injury to domestic 
producers of like or similar articles, the Gov¬ 
ernment of either country shall be free to 
withdraw the concession, in whole or In 
part, or to modify It to the extent and for 
such time as may be necessary to prevent 
such Injury. Accordingly, If the President 
of the United States of America finds as a 
fact that Imports of any article enumerated 
and do!?crlbed In schedule II or schedule III 
are entering the United States of America 
under the circumstances specified in the 
preceding sentence, he shall determine 
whether the withdrawal, in whole or In part, 
of the concession with regard to the article, 
or any modification of the concession, by the 
imposition of quantitative regulations or 
otherwise, is necessary to prevent such in¬ 
jury. and he shall, if he finds that the public 
interest will be served thereby, proclaim such 
finding and determination, and on and after 
the effective date specified in such proclama¬ 
tion, and so long as such proclamation re¬ 
mains in effect. Imports of the article into 
the United States of America shall be sub¬ 
ject to the customs treatment so determined 
to be necessary to prevent such injury. 
Similarly, If the Government of the United 
Mexican States finds as a fact that any article 
enumerated and described In schedule 1 is 
being imported into the United Mexican 
States under the circumstances specified, it 
may, if it finds that the public Interest will 
be served thereby, withdraw In whole or 
In part the concession with regard to the 
article, or modify the concession by the im¬ 
position of quantitative regulations or other¬ 
wise, to the extent and for such time as may 
be necessary to prevent such injury. 

2. Before the government of either coun¬ 
try shall withdraw or modify a concession 
pursuant to the provisions of paragraph 1 
of this article, it shall give notice in wrl*' ing 
to the government of the other ooun^ as 
tar In advance as may be practicable and 
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•hall Afford AUch ottier goTemment an op¬ 
portunity to oonault with It in respect of the 
pn^posid action; and if agreement with re- 
ipek thereto le not reached the government 
which propoees to take sueh action shall, 
nevertheless, be free to do so and the other 
government shaU be free within SO days after 
such action Is taken to terminate this agree¬ 
ment in whole or in part on 80 days* written 
notice. 

Opponents of the bm have expressed 
much fear at the additional bargaining 
power given the President under the pro¬ 
visions ef H. R. 3240. and say that cer¬ 
tain rates will be reduced by 75 per¬ 
cent below thB rates of ttie HaWley-Smoot 
Tariff Act. The truth of the matter is 
that the full 50 percent authorized un¬ 
der eadsting law has been used on only 
42 percent of dutiable Items and it is 
fair to assume that the additional bar¬ 
gaining power under this bill will not be 
used to the full, any more than was done 
with the authority under the old law. 

The argument that as a result of the 
trade agreement program foreign coun¬ 
tries have been flooding our markets with 
articles in competition with goods made 
In this country does not hold true, as 
can readily be seen by statistics showing 
the percentage of imports to total con¬ 
sumption of these articles. 

Because of the great Interest my State 
has in the textile Industry, 1 have asked 
the Tariff Commission to prepare for me 
a table showing United States produc¬ 
tion, imports, consumption, and ratio of 
imports to consumption for textile prod¬ 
ucts for the year 1939. The table shows 
that the ratio of imports to consumption 
of cotton cloth is 1.4 percent, narrow 
fabrics. Including ladder tape 1.7 per¬ 
cent. wool yams 0.7 percent, woolen and 
worsted fabrics 2.1 percent. 

On the basis of these figures it Is dif- 
flcult for one to believe that these Indus¬ 
tries have suffered because of the trade 
agreements which we have made with for¬ 
eign countries. 

After listening attentively for 4 weeks 
of hearings before the Ways and Means 
Committee of the House. I have reached 
the conclusion that not only is extension 
of the act necessary but also that it has 
caused no injury to our domestic indus¬ 
tries. 

During the course of the hearings, 
nearly 100 witnesses were heard, and not 
a single one was able to say that the In¬ 
dustry he represented had been injured 
as a result of the reciprocal trade agree¬ 
ments during the 11 years that they have 
been in effect. True, some witnesses 
sought to place the blame for their dif¬ 
ficulties upon the trade agreements, but 
when questioned by committee members, 
they admitted that they had not taken 
into consideration certain factors which 
had paused their trouble and that in the 
last anabasis these troubles had been 
caused by factors other than the recipro¬ 
cal trade agreements. 

The opposition to this bill is not based 
upon the facts but Is based upon fear of 
what might happen. The record shows 
that reciprocal trade agreements Is in the 
interest of our economic welfare and for 
that riMSon I am supporting the bill. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, that 
was a very noble statement but I do not 
believe the American people would be 


very happy over the prospect of sleeping 
on the floor while visitors occupy the 
beds. 

Mr. Chairman, 1 yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Indiana LMr. HslixckI. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, the 
Ways and Means Committee held exten¬ 
sive hearings on this bill and listened 
to many witnenes who were undoubtedly 
well informed on the whole subject. So 
anything I may say in the course of my 
remarks should not be taken as any re¬ 
flection upon the record made by the 
Ways and Means Committee. 

However, under date of May 18 a letter 
came to me from the Indianapolis Cham¬ 
ber of Commerce. I do not represent 
the district in which the city of Indian¬ 
apolis Is located, but I can say that the 
committee responsible for the drafting 
of this communication comprises leaders 
and operators of business whose influ¬ 
ence and interest extends throughout 
my State of Indiana. Their interests 
are the interests of my whole State. In 
my view, they represent that splendid 
type of business of which we And so 
much in the Middle West, not big busi¬ 
ness, Judging by some of the standards 
frequently applied, yet business of great 
importance, employing many people and 
having much to do with the prosperity, 
happiness, and progress of the people 
in my section of the country. 

This letter to my mind Indicates a 
careful study of the problems here in¬ 
volved, particularly as they apply to the 
proposal to liberalize the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act. I know these 
men. I know they are men of unques¬ 
tioned imderstandlng and information 
and of known patriotism. They are men 
of acknowledged solicitude for the best 
interests of their State and Nation—yes, 
and of their employees and of the owners 
of the businesses they manage and oper¬ 
ate. To my mind this communication 
is one of the most concise and convinc¬ 
ing arguments on this proposition I have 
seen. Therefore I want to place it in the 
Record, and I would like each of you to 
pay attention to its reading. This let¬ 
ter is as follows: 

The Indianapolis Chamber 

OF Commerce, 

Indianapolis, hid.. May 18, 1945, 
Hon. Charles A. Halleck, 

House Otfiee Building. 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Halleck: After some study of 
the matter by manufaclurcrB in our organl- 
aatlon, our board of directors yesterdty de¬ 
cided to urge our Members of Congress to 
oppose any further liberalization of the 
Tariff Act as proposed in the bill for the 
extension of the Reciprocal Trade Act. Our 
action was taken for th^ following reaeone: 

1. That sufficient study has not been de¬ 
voted to the question of what offset addi¬ 
tional tariff-rate reductions might have on 
our postwar economy. 

2. That in the face of uhoertaln domestic 
and International postwar oondltlotts it le 
unwise to commit the country to further 
eacriflees until we are certain of the degree 
of cooperation we are to tebelVe from foreign 
governments. 

3. That authorization for additional reduc¬ 
tions in tariff rates at this time would place 
the United States in the potion of making 
concessions In advance of definite knowledge 
that many foreign gov e r nm ents will make 
adequate trade ooneeeslons to the United 
States In return. 


4. That Congress should cease the practice 
of legislating away its constitutional powers 
to the executive branch of the Government 
and that, during the S-year period of exten¬ 
sion <a the present Reciprocal Trade Act, 
Congress should begin to reassume its respon- 
eibllltiee for tariff legislation, and that during 
this period the Congress should prepare to 
review our entire foreign trade and tariff 
policlee to the end that proper steps may 
be taken to assure sound tariff legislation to 
become effective at the end of the proposed 
extension of Presidential powers granted un¬ 
der the present law. 

You will be interested to know that the 
action was recommended by the following 
members of the Manufacturers’ Committee: 
John N. Smith, chairman. P. R. Mallory & Co.; 
hubs O. Atkina, Jr., B. C. Atkins & Co.; Paul 
H. Berger, Jr., Lukas-Harold Corp.; lioule c. 
Buehler, Indiana Gear Works; Robert S. Hlt- 
tle, Hlttle Machine A Tool Co.; Howard J. 
Lacy n, U. 6. Corrugated Fiber Box Co.; 
W. I. Iiongsworth, Lilly Varnish Co.; C. N. 
Reifstock, RCA Victor Division, Radio Corpo¬ 
ration of America; Guy A. Wainwright. Dia¬ 
mond Chain A Manufacturing Oo. 

Very sincerely yours, 

William H. Book, 
Executive Vice President. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALLECK. I yield to the gentle¬ 
man from Minnesota. 

Mr. KNUTSON. It has been estimated 
that the overtime cost per year, since 
Pearl Harbor, is running about $18,- 
000,000.000 a year which labor leaders 
are seeking to convert Into peacetime In¬ 
creases. Will the gentleman tell the 
House how we can hope to accomplish 
that and also provide 60,000,000 Jobs 
if we lower the rates still further? 

Mr. HALLECK. It would seem to me 
that the attitude of these men who are 
responsible men, who are the sort of 
men in private industry who must, if 
we are to rebuild our economy, pro¬ 
vide the Jobs, whether it is 60,000.000 
or not, undoubtedly was persuaded in 
part by s uch considerations. 

Mr. KNUTSON. The gGntleman. of 
course, is aware of the fact that we are 
now on what practically amounts to a 
free-trade basis. 

Mr. HALLECK. I take it the gentle¬ 
man Is correct about that, although, of 
course, in the war and during the war 
the normal operations of trade are not 
being carried on. 

Mr. KNUTSON. But. unfortunately, 
the present situation, so far as protec¬ 
tion is concerned, will be carried over 
Into the peacetime era if we renew this 
law as now proposed. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
15 minutes to the gentleman from Mas¬ 
sachusetts fMr. McCormack]. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
we start out with the proposition in 
connection with the consideration of this 
bill that it was first recommended by the 
late President Roosevelt, and that Pre.si- 
dent Truman also has recommended to 
the Congress its passage in its present 
form. We therefore have our late 
President and our present President both 
recommending, which means urging, the 
passage of this bill. 

We also have recommending m their 
time the passage of legislation of this 
kind, during the past 2 or 3 decades, 
some outstanding Republicans. We can 
go back to the days of the late WlUlam 
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McKinley, President of the United 
States, v/hen he said on one occasion, in 
part: 

Tlie er.d In view Is always to be the open¬ 
ing up of new markets for the products of 
our country by granting concessions to the 
products of other lands that we need and 
cannot produce ourselves, and which do 
not Involve any loss of lobor to our own 
people but tend rather to increase their 
employment. 

Some people say that politics stops at 
the water, and certainly it ought to do so. 
As far as this measure is cpncerned, with 
the recommendations of the leaders of 
both parties, there ought to be no parti¬ 
sanship on it, and also on any other 
measure or action that has to do with the 
international foundations of peace. I 
think these things ought to be as free of 
partisanship as the conduct of war Itself. 
The late President thought so, and he 
tried his best to put this measure in par¬ 
ticular outside of party fights. On 
March 26 of this year he said: 

This la no longer a question on which 
Republicans and Democrats should divide. 
The logic of events and our clear and pressing 
national interest must override our old party 
controversies. They must also override our 
sectional and special interests. We must all 
come to see that what Is good for the United 
States Is good for each of us, In economic 
affairs Just as much as In any others. 

Speaking for myself, I had hoped that 
we would live up to that. For myself. 

I want to see this question decided right 
for the country. I should like to see it 
decided by the common and overwhelm¬ 
ing vote of both parties. 

Passages in Republican Party plat¬ 
forms and in the .speeche.s and writings 
of the last three Republican candidates 
for the Presidency encouraged me to 
think that this might happen, but most 
of our friends on the other side will not 
have it that way. The Republican mem¬ 
bers of the Committee on Ways and 
Means have taken a solid line. It is un¬ 
fortunate that they are making this a 
party fight and going contrary to their 
own leaders of the past. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. RICH. Does the gentleman mean 
to charge that the Republicans on the 
Committee on Ways and Means voted as 
a party and not according to principle? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Certainly; the 
evidence is very clear that 10 of them 
voted solidly. They have always voted 
in the past against legislation of this 
kind. Certainly it anything has ever 
happened to make it a party fight it is the 
action of the Republican members of the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Mr. RICH. Then what is the gentle¬ 
man trying to do on that side of the 
House? 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, wiU 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield to the gen¬ 
tleman from Indiana. 

Mr. HALLECK. The pot can hardly 
call the kettle black. Fourteen of the 
Democratic inembers of the Committee 
on Ways and Jtfeans voted for it. with one 
Democratic voting against it. 


If it is fair for the gentleman to charge 
politics on the Republican side, then we 
might as well say, and with like force 
could say, that it is politics on the Demo¬ 
cratic side 

Mr. McCORMACK. Ever since this 
legislation was presented to the Con¬ 
gress of the United States the Repub¬ 
lican members of the Committee on Ways 
and Means have consistently voted 
against it. The original bill, which was 
introduced when I was a member of that 
committee and which I helped to draft, 
was passed over the opposition of the 
Republican members of the Committee 
on Ways and Means. Every extension of 
that act has met with the solid opposi¬ 
tion of the Republican members of the 
Committee on Ways and Means. In the 
past they have opposed any legislation of 
this type. Now they have confessed that 
they are in favor of an extension of 1 
year, which places them in the position 
of being inconsistent on this occasion, 
at least In part, with the positions they 
have taken in the past. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield for a ques¬ 
tion. 

Mr. KNUTSON. The war acts as an 
embargo, and we figure that it cannot do 
any harm so we will go along for a year. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The gentleman 
from Minnesota has strange ways of 
figuring. 

In their minority report 2 years ago 
on the renewal of this act the minority 
members said they opposed renewal be¬ 
cause of “the fact that the present act 
involves an obviously unconstitutional 
delegation of the tariff- and treaty-mak¬ 
ing powers of Congress.” There were 
other objections, but that was one of 
them. On May 15 of this year they said 
in a statement to the press that— 

The Republican members of the Ways and 
Means Committee have no objection— 

Mark you, they have no objection— 
to extending the present trade-agreement 
law for another year, providing section 2 is 
eliminated. 

"Which is it? Is this law unconstitu¬ 
tional or is it not? Or are you willing 
to see an unconstitutional law continued 
in effect? 

Two years ago, in their minority re¬ 
port on the renewal of this law, the Re¬ 
publican members of the Ways and 
Means Committee said: 

V/o firmly believe that the present Trade 
Treaty Act is wholly Inadequate to deal with 
the tariff and foreign-trade problems which 
will Inevitably arise when the war ends and 
the normal channels of trade are reopened. 

And they advised rejection of the bill. 

But a year later, and a year nearer to 
the end of the war, the Republican nom¬ 
inee for the Presidency, at the opening 
of his campaign, was asked what he 
thought of this same program. He said: 

You mean the Republican reciprocal trade- 
agreement program which Secretary Hull has 
been carrying out? That has alwaya been a 
Republican policy, which Secretary HuU has 
carried out ably, and which I hope the Re¬ 
publicans will continue to carry out. 

And this time the minority members 
are proposing renewal of the old law for 


a year, and at the same time are pro¬ 
posing a string of amendments which 
would make the law unworkable. 

What is it, gentlemen? Is this a New 
Deal program or a good old Republican 
policy? Has it been carried out ably or 
did Cordell Hull “sell the country down 
the river”? Does the Republican Party 
want to continue to carry out the pro¬ 
gram or to scuttle it? 

Charles E. Hughes is a great Ameri¬ 
can, and no one can say he is not a good 
Republican. Back in 1924, when he was 
Secretary of State under President I Ward¬ 
ing. he wrote this to Senator Lodge: 

As we seek pledges from other foreign coun¬ 
tries that they will refrain from practicing 
diecrimlnatlon, we must be ready to give such 
pledges, end history has shown that these 
pledges enn be made adequate only In terms 
of unconditional most-favored-natlon treat¬ 
ment. 

Herbert Hoover is a Republican, too. 
Back in 1932 he wrote this to the Con¬ 
gress : 

A firmly estoblished principle of the Amer¬ 
ican tariff policy Is the uniform and equal 
treatment of all nations without preferences, 
concessions, or discriminations (with the sole 
exception of certain concessions to Cuba). 

Probably the Republican National Con¬ 
vention speaks with some authority for 
the Republican Party. Back in 3 932 the 
party platform adopted by the national 
convention said this: 

The historic American policy know as the 
moat-favored-nation principle has been our 
guiding pregrara; and v/c believe that policy 
to be the only one consistent with a full 
development of international trade, the only 
one suitable for a country having as wide 
and diverse a commerce as America, and the 
one most appropriate for us in view of the 
great variety of our industrial, agricultural, 
and mineral products and the traditions of 
our people. 

But this year, in their report on this 
bill, the Republican members of the Ways 
and Moans Committee say they want an 
amendment to provide: 

That concessions made by the United States 
shall not be extended to third count»’l(?s ex¬ 
cept in return for conceselons which the 
President finds to be reciprocally equal and 
equivalent. 

V7hich is it? Do you believe in non¬ 
discrimination, or do you not? Do you 
want to make special tariff rates to one 
single foreign country? Do you want to 
have a tariff policy based on “the uni¬ 
form and equal treatment of all nations 
without preferences, concessions, or dis¬ 
criminations (with the sole exception of 
certain concessions to Cuba),” or do you 
want to make special low rates to favored 
countries? Are you in favor of British 
imperial preferences, and do you want 
us to go the same way? Or do you be¬ 
lieve In the principle of nondiscrimina¬ 
tion which your Secretary of State rec¬ 
ommended, your Presidents approved, 
and your national convention recom¬ 
mended to the country? 

Do you not realize that if we make a 
special rate to Britain or to Sweden or 
to Mexico, or any other country, we are 
ourselves discriminating against every 
other country that has the same goods 
for sale? Do you not realfze that dis¬ 
crimination is a game that two can play 
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Do jrou hot roEUae that the great* 
eat poaalble danger to our foreign com* 
metee la a regiiiie of mutual dlacrindna* 
tlonf Do you not realiae that what we 
need moat in the commerce of the world 
la a fair Held and no favor? Have you 
not lieaxd about the '*open door"? Are 
you really going back on the principle of 
tariff making whl^ you and we have 
both conaldered fundamental for the last 
20 years? 

•Xhla question of commercial discrim¬ 
ination certainly tranacenda party lines. 
The minority Members correctly say 
that there is real and serious danger of 
discrimination against American exports 
in the postwar world. They do not like 
that, and neither do we. Do they really 
propose to throw away the best instru¬ 
ment we have to secure the removal of 
discrimination? Do they think they can 
wave a wand and say, "Please stop dis¬ 
criminating"? Do they think foreign 
laws can be affected by any process ex¬ 
cept bargaining? Do they think we will 
get foreign discrimination reduced by 
starting the same game ourselves? Let 
them read and ponder the words of their 
own party leaders. Let them read Wil¬ 
liam McKinley. John Hay, and Root, and 
Hughes, and Hoover. Let them figure 
out a way in which we can grant prefer¬ 
ential treatment to particular foreign 
countries and at the same time prevent 
other countries from discriminating 
against us? 

Ko, Secretary Hughes was right. 
**Either we are to have a policy of mu¬ 
tual discrimination, or a poUcy of se¬ 
curing immunity from discrimination." 
And he was right that the only way to 
run the second policy was on the uncon¬ 
ditional most-favored-nation basis. 

The minority Members claim that they 
are strong for the reduction of trade 
barriers. They say that the program is 
no good because it has failed "to furnish 
the necessary world leadership in carry¬ 
ing forward an effective program look¬ 
ing toward the reduction of trade bar¬ 
riers throughout the world in accordance 
with the principles of true reciprocity." 

In the light of this, I ask, '*Ha$ there 
been any other effective program for the 
reduction of trade barriers during the 
last years?" Did we reduce any trade 
barriers in any country by the Tariff Act 
of 1021? Or 1922? Or 1930? Have 
we made agreements with 28 countries 
since 1934 under this act? Have you 
read any of those agreements? Did we 
reduce any trade barriers under them? 
Did the other countries? Did our trade 
increase both ways, or did it not? Are 
you proposixig to reduce trade barriers 
further by stopping the program in its 
tracks? 

I suppose Qov. Alf Landon is a good 
Repubhcan. A year ago last February 
he said this on this subject: 

PsUowisg World War Z we were unwilling 
to apoept If^ importi. Under the Fordney- 
SloOumber and 8moot-Bawley tariff bills, 
which incidentaUy Z opposed, we hiked tariff 
rates to an all-tUns high. • * * 

Are tre going to make that mistake again? 
tf we am to avoid It, we must learn that in- 
tematlonia ttade is a two-way street that 
can't be htoeked at either end without cre¬ 
ating a tvaflojam. 


Xiet the hlgh-tarlfl traditionalists in both 
parties rsveal how ws can expand our mar¬ 
kets without lowered tariff rates. Zist them 
say how the American worker, the American 
businessman, and the American farmer wUl 
be better off if we maintain our traditional 
tariff policy with the result that we block 
ourselves from the postwar competition for 
foreign markets. 

Wendell Willkie said the same thing 
in other words, repeatedly, up to the 
time of his death. And in his first press 
conference after his nomination Gover¬ 
nor Dewey interpreted the party plat¬ 
form thus: 

My interpretation of the plank is that its 
essence is in the part which says that the 
United States will participate with and work 
with other nations to promote international 
trade in the interest of peace. 

But now the Republican members of 
the Ways and Means Committee con¬ 
demn every international agreement 
made under this act, and are proposing 
a string of amendments which would 
certainly prevent any new ones being 
made. 

I now ask: Who speaks for the Repub¬ 
licans? Do the persons whom you nom¬ 
inated to be President of the United 
States have any responsibility at all? 
Are the people of America to take as 
serious any of the things they say? Or 
are they just a pretty front for forward- 
looking words, behind which old ideas 
prevail? What convictions really con¬ 
trol responsible Republicans? Are you 
still in the last century, or have you 
moved to this one? Do you know that 
the world is smaller than it was in 1885? 
Have you learned that the United States 
is a great producing and commercial 
country, and that the markets of the 
world are crying for our goods? Do you 
realize the incalculable value of our war¬ 
time alliances? Do you look forward 
with confidence and optimism to the 
creation of an economy of plenty? Do 
you want to release the great productive 
forces which modern technology has put 
within our grasp? 

It seems to me that my Republican 
friends should repudiate the antedilu¬ 
vian ideas which are being expressed in 
their name on this floor, to follow the 
principles urged on their party and the 
country by their last three nominees for 
the Presidency, by Charles Evans Hughes 
when he was Secretary of State, and go¬ 
ing back to the days of the late WilUam 
McKinley. 

If this bill is defeated, where do we go? 
Back to the Smoot-Hawley bill. If this 
bill is not extended, then the basic tariff 
law of this country is the Smoot-Havtoy 
Act. Every one of us knows that Presi¬ 
dent Hoover signed that bill undbr pro¬ 
test, and when he signed It be niade a 
statement at the time clearly snanUest- 
ing the fact that he did not want te sign 
the biU and that the bill was signed by 
him imder protest. We all kmom what 
happened under the Smoot-Hawley bill 
with its policy of extreme nationalism; 
we all know the harm it hbs done to this 
country, and we all know what results it 
produced in other couatoiea, extreme na¬ 
tionalism being directed ageinst us; and 
extreme nationalism is the evidence of Ov 
nation on the JourneF to war. 


Only today we see in the Washington 
Star under the signature of Gould Lin¬ 
coln, an appraisal of the value of this 
program. Gould Lincoln is one of our 
outstanding newspapermen, a great 
commentator and columnist, a man for 
whom 1 have profound respect as well as 
personal friendship. He is a man who, if 
anything, would not give the Democrats 
a break; he would stress things most 
favorable to the Republican Party—and 
I have no objection to that. He has Re¬ 
publican leanings, but I am expressing 
my profound respect for him. What 
does he say in his news story? He says: 

Eyes and earn of the United Nations Con* 
ference were turned toward Washington to¬ 
day. where a House vote on the reciprocal 
trade agreements bill is expected soon. A 
defeat of that measure would be a body blow 
to the Conference, which Is seeking to write 
a charter for a new world organization dedi¬ 
cated to international cooperation, both eco¬ 
nomic and political, for the maintenance of 
peace in the future. 

That is the opening paragraph of his 
article, composed as a result of his talks 
with the delegates to the Conference, and 
quoting the names of some of our dele¬ 
gates there. 

The original bill was passed by a Dem¬ 
ocratic administration, yes, following 
recommendations of three or four Re¬ 
publican Presidents and Republican Sec¬ 
retaries of State. Yes; they have made 
their contribution. The Democratic 
Party has passed the legislation. We 
now see the Republican members of the 
Ways and Means Committee always 
against It; and, unfortunately, the great 
majority of the Republican Party vote 
contrary to the very things that the 
leaders of their party of the past all 
have stood for. 

This bill is for the best Interest of our 
country; this bill Js vitally Important 
now as a necessary part of future per¬ 
manent peace. Failure to pass the bill 
as reported out of the committee not 
only to extend it for 3 years but with 
section 2 therein—failure to report the 
bill as reported out of the committee 
would bring about irreparable harm to 
the domestic economy of our country 
and it woifid be an irreparable blow to 
the advancement of permanent peace in 
the world. 

Ur, KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman. I 
yield myself such time as I may need. 

Mr. CSiairman, the gentleman from 
Massachusetts is a very estimable, llke- 
Able individual who can argue from 
either side with equal ease and faclUty 
and I congratulate the majority on hav¬ 
ing such an agile and nimble-footed 
leader. I imagine when he was in the 
practice of law before he came to Con¬ 
gress he must have been very successful, 
especially if he engaged in the practice 
of criminal law. No doubt many a man 
who should have been hung now owes 
his life to the distinguished majority 
leader. 

Will the distinguished majority leader 
bear with me while I read a statement 
prepared on September 29, 1929, signed 
by Senators F. M. Simmons, of North 
Carolina; Pat Harrison, of Mlssisslpi^; 
William H, Bang, of Utah; Walter P. 
George, of Georgia: David I. Walsh, of 
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his own great State of Massachusetts; 
Alvin Barkley, who is leading the faith¬ 
ful at the other end of the Capitol, from 
Kentucky; Elmer Thomas, of Oklahoma; 
and Tom Connally. of Texas. 

This statement is as follows: 

JOINT STATXMXMT I88XJXD BT DEMOCRATIC MEM¬ 
BERS or SENATE riNANCX COMMITTEE ATTACK¬ 
ING PBINCXPLS or PERMITTXNQ PRESIDENT TO 

PASS UPON TAllPP RATES 

September 29, 1929, the eight Democratic 
members of the Senate Finance Committee 
Issued a public statement In which they at- 
Ucked the principle of permitting the Pres¬ 
ident to pass upon tariff rates as being un¬ 
constitutional and a menace to the demo¬ 
cratic form of government. The statement 
follows: 

•*A question of far-reaching consequence 
transcending considerations of party prompts 
us to issue a public statement in relation to 
the so-called flexible provisions of the tariff 
bill now pending before the Senate. 

“The question Involved is one that in our 
opinion strikes at the very roots of consti¬ 
tutional government. It concerns the pres¬ 
ervation unimpaired or the abandonment of 
the power of levying taxes by that branch of 
the Government which the forefathers agreed 
should alone be charged with that duty and 
responsibility. 

“Whatever argument could be advanced 
during the war and immediately following 
for delegation to a degree of the taxing power 
to the Executive unquestionably no longer 
exists. To incorporate now in the law any 
recognition of a right of the Executive to 
Impose taxes without the concurrence of the 
legislative branch is without Justiffcation. 

“Authority in the Executive to make the 
laws that govern the course of commerce 
through taxation is especially objectionable. 
It is an entering wedge toward the destruc¬ 
tion of a basic principle of representative 
government, for which the independence of 
the country was attained and which was 
secured permanently in the Constitution. 

“There is no issue here as to the Integrity 
of any Executive who has had or may have 
extended to him the exercise of this power. 
The issue is one of tdkatlon by one official, 
be he President or monarch, in contrast to 
taxation by the representatives of the people 
elected. Intrusted exclusively with the power 
to seize the property of the citizen through 
taxation. If proof were needed that the 
danger which the forefathers foresaw is in¬ 
herent in this issue, a mere casual inquiry 
Into the methods employed, selhsh influences 
used, sinister schemes and contrivances 
brought td bear, one need but examine the 
record. 

“The principle is: Are taxation laws and 
their application to be made virtually in 
secret, whatever may be said about a limit¬ 
ing rule, or are they to be enacted by the 
responsible reprseentatlves of the people in 
the Congress, where public debate is held 
end a public record made of each official's 
conduct? ' 

“The arbitrary exercise of the taxing power, 
all the more dangerous If disguised and not 
obvious, in its basic character is tyranny. 
Resistance to the Impairment of this popular 
right has largely occasioned many of the wars 
and revolutions of the past. 

“An issue of this importance should not be 
associated with the opinions or necessities of 
those interests, States, or sections that di¬ 
rectly profit by some rate schedule in the 
body of the tariff act. With respect to the 
principle here at stake, any trading or log¬ 
rolling is eopecially unjustifiable and inde¬ 
fensible. Neither should we be unduly in¬ 
fluenced b^ the attempt to divert attention 
from this piomentous issue by condemna¬ 
tion of and emphasis upon the dilatory and 
unsatisfactory results of congressional pro¬ 
cedure. 


“No one seeks to prevent or In any way 
to interfere with the investigations and re¬ 
ports of the Tariff Commission In connection 
with emergehoy tariff legislation. The point 
is, we emphatically insist that final action 
and responsibility based on Tariff Commis¬ 
sion reports shall be taken by the Congress. 

“For thb purpose of preventing appre¬ 
hended congressional delay an amendment 
has been made providing for the submission 
of the reports to the Congress by the Presi¬ 
dent. and. furthermore, an amendment will 
be presented strictly limiting action by the 
Congress to matters germane to the particu¬ 
lar subject matter or rates recommended by 
the President after Investigation by the Tar¬ 
iff Commission. 

**We do not hesitate to say that if this ex¬ 
traordinary and what we believe to be uncon¬ 
stitutional authority passes now from the 
Congress, it is questionable If there will ever 
again be a tariff bill originated and enacted 
by the Congress. 

“It is our solemn judgment that hereafter 
all taxation through the tariff, and regulation 
of commerce thereby, will be made by the 
Executive. It Is the inherent tendency of 
this tariff-changing device and the appar¬ 
ently conscious purpose of its proponents to 
use It to keep the tariff out of Congress, 
where it is such an embarrassing business, 
as everyone knows, to the party that profits 
politically by it. So also it will be of dis¬ 
tinct advantage to the Interests that are 
the direct beneficiaries of the tariff. 

“In an age where there has been a steady 
tendency to rob the Individual citizen of his 
power and influence in his Government 
through bureaucracy, we deem it our duty to 
vigorously protest any further encroachments 
in this direction, and especially with respect 
to taxation. 

“In the hope of arousing the people, re¬ 
gardless of party, to take a broad, a public 
view of this important public question, we 
make this appeal. 

“Furnxfold M. Simmons, of North 
Carolina. 

“Pat Harrison, of Mississippi. 

“Wxluam H. Kino, of Utah. 

“Walter F. George, of Georgia. 

“David I. Walsh, of Massachusetts. 

“Alben W. Barslbt, of Kentucky. 

“Elmer Thomas, of Oklahoma. 

“Tom Connally, of Texas.” 

Does the gentleman subscribe to that 
statement? 

Mr. McCORMACK. What was that in 
connection with? 

Mr. KNUTSON. That was in connec¬ 
tion with permitting the President to 
make tariff rates. 

Mr. McCORMACK. What specific 
question were they addressing themselves 
to? 

Ml. KNUTSON. They were against 
the provision in the tariff bill then pend¬ 
ing permitting the President to make 
tariff rates. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The flexible pro¬ 
vision? t 

Mr, KNUTSON. Yes. 

Mr. McCORMACK. May I say to the 
gentleman that I speak for John Mc¬ 
Cormack. I was one of the Democrats 
who voted against repeal of the flexible 
provisions clause of the 1930 act because 
I have always felt that of necessity we 
must have a delegation of power. So 
the gentleman better direct his remarks 
to the gentlemen who signed that state¬ 
ment. I voted against repeal of the 
flexible provision. 

Mr. KNUTSON. I just cite this to 
show that there has been times when the 


gentleman has been out of step with his 
party, though it is not often. The gen¬ 
tleman goes along as faithfully as anyone 
I have ever seen. Maybe he does not like 
castor oil, but he will take it when the 
occasion requires. The gentleman in his 
very clever, specious argument, would 
have the House believe that we are now 
operating under a true reciprocal t.^ade 
law. Nothing can be further from the 
truth. 

When we grant benefits to a certain 
nation imder this law, those benefits are 
automatically extended to all other coun¬ 
tries, regardless whether they grant us 
anything in return or not. I said, **of 
other countries." I should have ex¬ 
cepted Germany and Japan. 

That is not reciprocity, my dear friend 
from Massachusetts; that is just one-way 
commerce. But the gentleman very 
adroitly did not say anything about the 
barriers that all these countries that we 
have entered into agreements with have 
erected against us. Every time we have 
entered into a trade agreement with a 
country, that country has either depre¬ 
ciated its currency, imposed quota limi¬ 
tations or done something along that 
line. Great Britain has the so-called 
sterling bloc which has been operating 
since 1919. We now have a treaty with 
the United Kingdom, but we have not 
been able to pierce that sterling bloc. 
Oh, no. 

The gentleman tried to place the Re¬ 
publicans in the position of being incon¬ 
sistent. We are not inconsistent. We 
still condemn the present method as be¬ 
ing wrong, but in view of the fact that 
there is a war on we did make an offer 
to extend the present law for another 
year or two providing section 2 were 
eliminated, and if section 2 is not elimi¬ 
nated, many of us will vote against the 
bill. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KNUTSON. I yield to the gentle¬ 
man from Indiana. 

Mr. HALLECK. I was rather amazed 
at the argument of the majority leader 
having to do with the so-called most- 
favored-nation clause. Clearly, to my 
mind, when we speak of reciprocity, we 
have In mind the situation under which 
we undertake to grant certain trade con¬ 
cessions to a given country in order that 
we may obtain from that country con¬ 
cessions running to us. Now then, 
clearly the principle of the most-favored- 
natlons treaty Is not violated if In that 
process of concessions we do not grant 
such benefits to all of the other coun¬ 
tries with whom we have most-favored- 
nations agreements. The fact is that if 
It is a matter of mutual exchange of con¬ 
cessions it is no discrimination against 
any other country that we do not extend 
such concessions to them, because they 
have not In turn extended any like con¬ 
cessions to us, which was the basis of 
the original agreement made with that 
individual country. So it seems to me 
with the facility that the gentleman 
from Minnesota has so well described, 
the majority leader has built up a straw 
man on a false foundation and then pro¬ 
ceeded to try to knock him down. 
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yti;, KKCrtSOlY. aad every time 
the gehtleman from Maesaehusetts does 
knock down a straw man he cuts a notch 
hi hljt gun. 

Mr. COOFBR. Mr. dhairman. 1 yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman Xrom New 
York [Mr. Baldwin]. 

Mr. BALDWIN of New York. Mr. 
Chairman^ 1 rise In support of this bUl. I 
have heard in the last few minutes quo¬ 
tations from the past. We have been 
told what former people have done and 
thought and said on both sides of this 
aisle. 1 think what we have to consider 
today in debating this bill is not the 
past, but the future. It has been said 
here in debate that commerce has little 
or nothing to do with preventing wars. 
I want to say that it is my opinion, and 
I think the record will bear me out. that 
commerce or lack of It very often causes 
wars. I do not think anyone will deny 
that the allied starvation of the Weimar 
republic in Germany was the cause of 
Hitler’s rise, and that these individuals 
that have been talked about this after¬ 
noon as really the cause of war. power 
grabbers, if you please, are bred by na¬ 
tional starvation and the increase of 
nationalism in an attempt at self-pres¬ 
ervation. We have to think of one world. 

Not so long ago an American father 
was reading the Simday papers after his 
Sunday dinner, and he was constantly 
pestered by his small son to take him to 
the movies. The father did not know 
how to get rid of his son until he hap¬ 
pened to find in the paper he was read¬ 
ing a map of the world. He tore out the 
map of the world and said to the small 
American boy.***You have been studying 
geography. I am going to tear this 
map into small pieces, and when you 
have put it together again I will take 
you to the movies.*' 

The father sat down for what he 
thought would be several hours of com¬ 
fortable reading of his newspaper. 
Within 5 or 6 minutes the little boy was 
ba6k with the map pieced together. The 
father was amazed and said, **My son, I 
could not put a map of the world to¬ 
gether that fast. How did you do it?” 
The boy said. "Why, daddy, it was very 
easy. On the other side of the map of 
the world was a picture of a man. All 
I did was put the man together, and 
then the world was all right." 

We cannot as we try to build the fu¬ 
ture of a united world, as we struggle to¬ 
day in Ban Francisco to create a charter 
for that one world, ignore the impor¬ 
tance of commerce and finance for that 
one world and our relation to it and our 
benefits from it. 

I say this, that if we create a checker¬ 
board of trade barriers across this one 
world. Just as sure as we do it, we shall be 
creating the seeds of another war. and 
nobody looking at the record of the past. 
In my opinion, can say the contrary. 

Bliat happens when we do that? We 
have talked here of Jobs and protecting 
the American standard of living. Where 
do the Jobs go when we do that? What 
do the people do who need the kind of 
things we make here better than any¬ 
where else, tariff or no tariff, and can 
sell anywhere better t^ban anybody else? 

What do the industrialists and the 
others do? They build factories in these 


other countries and give to foreigners 
thousands and thousands and thousands 
of Jobs that should go to Americans. X 
can cite any number of instances. I can 
mention the Ford Motor Co. for one, and 
International Business Machines for an¬ 
other. I can mention Celotex, which 
makes housing. It has factories in dif¬ 
ferent countries because of tariffs. 

Mr. BREHM. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BALDWIN of New York. I yield 
to the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. BREHM. Does the gentleman 
feel that a further reduction of 50 per¬ 
cent in the tariff is essential if America 
is to take her place in this one world of 
which the gentleman speaks? 

Mr. BALDWIN of New York. I do not 
say that it is essential but I do say that 
those who are responsible for handling 
our relations with these countries should 
have the right to use it If they want to: 
and I think it is wiser to have them use 
it than to throw this whole subject back 
into our hands. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentlem an id eld? 

Mr. BALDWIN of New York. I yield 
to the gentleman from California. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Does the gentleman 
favor a system, either large or small, of 
quota restrictions or embargoes on im¬ 
portations in lieu of tariffs? 

Mr. BALDWIN of New York. No; I do 
not. 

Mr. HINSHAW. We have that in 
effect now. 

Mr. BALDWIN of New York. I still 
do not favor it. 

If we are going to have the Jobs that 
we need we want to keep our industries 
here in this country. We can make 
things better than anybody else. Any¬ 
one who has traveled as widely as I have, 
and I am sure many of you have, know 
that American goods, even when they do 
cost more, are preferred by many people 
here and there abroad. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BALDWIN of New York. I yield 
to the gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. KNUTSON. If the gentleman 
were to confine that statement to auto¬ 
mobiles, office equipment, and tools, he 
would be absolutely correct, but when he 
stretches it to cover textiles, glassware, 
pottery, and the things that require a 
great deal of hand labor, I say he has 
been out in a rainstorm without an 
umbrella. 

Mr. BALDWIN of New York. The 
gentleman must have seen me often here 
in Washington and must know 1 always 
have an umbrella. I do not bay every¬ 
thing must be reduced 50 percent or 
even 25 percent or any percentage, Z do 
not say that everything that has been 
done has been correctly done. But the 
system still should be maintained. 

Mr. KNUTSON. The gentleman, of 
course, knows the State Department now 
has the power to reduce the tariff or in¬ 
crease the tariff by 50 percent. 

Mr. BALDWIN of New York. I do. 

Mr. KNUTSON, tfader section 2 of 
this act. they adi for another 60 per¬ 
cent. Does not the gentleman think that 


is rather a dangerous proceeding, to give 
them another 50 percent bargaining 
power? 

Mr. BALDWIN of New York. No: I do 
not, Mr. Chairman. I do not think it is 
dangerous. 

Mr. KNUTSON. If the gentleman 
had ever carried a dinner pall, he would. 

Mr. BALDWIN of New York. The 
gentleman has carried a very heavy pack 
on his back for 2 years across most of 
Europe fighting a war. That is the rea¬ 
son I feel the way I do because I do not 
want to see i t happen again. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Did the operation of 
the reciprocal trade law which went into 
effect in 1934 prevent this war? 

Mr. BALDWIN of New York. Mr. 
Chairman, I think I pointed out that the 
creation of these reciprocal agreements 
does not necessarily prevent war, but the 
failure to have them is one of the causes 
of war. I do not think the record any¬ 
where can be found which will disprove 
that statement. 

There is one other point I would like to 
bring out. Mr. Chairman, and that is 
with reference to the misinformation 
that some people seem to have about our 
foreign trade and its importance to our 
standard of living. It has been said here 
in debate we have only 7 percent of for¬ 
eign trade. It has been said that in our 
over-all commercial picture, that is all 
we have. It is true, Mr. Chairman, but 
that is only a half truth. They forget 
there Is regional foreign trade. They for¬ 
get that that 7 percent is the difference 
to many people of a Ford automobile or 
a Chevrolet car and radio, an electric 
iron, a gas stove, or an electric ice box. 
They forget that some of our foreign 
trade runs as high as 65 percent. It 
runs all the way up. Of course, over all 
it is only 7 percent. But do not let any¬ 
body tell you that 7 percent is not im¬ 
portant. 

Finally. Mr. Chairman, so far as my 
agricultural friends are concerned, and 
I can understand and sympathize with 
some of their points of view, 1 am con¬ 
vinced for the next decade and certainly 
for the next 5 years there is not going 
to be food enough in the world to go 
around. 1 do not sec how we can sit 
here and worry about whether we will 
be aUe to sell our agricultural products. 
1 am convinced we will. I am convinced 
nobody in this country is going to sign 
a reciprocal trade treaty or offer one 
which is going to run agriculture Into 
the ground—and that is not meant to 
be a pun. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BALDWIN of New York. I would 
be delighted to yield to the distinguished 
majority leader [Mr. McCormack]. 

Mr. McCORMACK. In reply to the 
last observation made by the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. Knutson] about 
reciprocal trade agreements not pre¬ 
venting war, I agree with the observa¬ 
tion made by the gentleman on at least 
two occasions. However, the fact re¬ 
mains the three nations with which we 
have no reciprocal trade agreement 
were Germany. Italy, and Japan. 

Mr. BALDWIN of New York. I thank 
the gentleman for his contribution. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr, KNUTSON. I yield to the charm¬ 
ing gentleman from New York an addi¬ 
tional 5 minutes. 

Mr. BALDWIN of New York. I thank 
the gentl eman very much. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman s^eld? 

Mr. BALDWIN of New York. I yield. 

Mr. KEEFE. I am very much inter¬ 
ested in the gentleman's discussion of 
this subject. Because of his interest in 
it, will he not discuss this phase which 
Interests many people on the floor? Will 
he not also answer this question: How 
will the adoption or nonadoption of the 
reciprocal trade agreements proposal 
embodied In this legislation do anything 
to remove the barriers which are being 
built up through export quotas, the freez¬ 
ing of funds, the depreciation of cur¬ 
rencies, and all of the artiflees engaged 
in by countries throughout the world? 
These practices which I have mentioned 
are not touched at all by the provisions 
of the reciprocal trade agreement pro¬ 
gram. 

And further, does not the gentleman 
believe that any reciprocal trade-agree¬ 
ments program that is adopted should 
follow the adoption of the Bretton Woods 
proposal, In order that we may under¬ 
stand how the two proposals may operate 
together? I would like to have the gen¬ 
tleman discuss that. 

Mr. BALDWIN of New York. The gen¬ 
tleman has asked me a very long ques¬ 
tion which I will not have time to an- 
iwer entirely. I hope to have occasion 
to answer some of it when the Bretton 
Woods proposal comes up. I think the 
Bretton Woods proposal is Just as im¬ 
portant as these reciprocal trade agree¬ 
ments. It is a long, long discussion If we 
really want to go into it. I agree with 
the gentleman that they should be in¬ 
tegrated, but I submit if we grant this 
authority to the executive department to 
make reciprocal trade treaties, these 
problems which he is now suggesting can 
be handled by them. I do not think the 
gentleman himself would want to ask the 
House as a committee of 435 to sit down 
and write another tariff act. l know I 
would not want to. I do not think many 
of us would. 

Bffr. HIN8HAW. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BALDWIN of New York. I yield. 

Mr. HINSHAW. The gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. McCohmack] a mo¬ 
ment ago mentioned the fact that it was 
a curious connotation that the only coun¬ 
tries with which we did not have tariff 
trade agreements were Germany, Italy, 
and Japan, and they were the nations 
that caused this war. I am curious to 
have the gentleman’s explanation ae to 
why we did not have trade agreements 
with them, and therefore prevent this 
war. 

Mr. BALDWIN of New York. • My ex¬ 
planation? 

Mr. HINSHAW. I would like to hear 
from the gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. McCormackL He is the one who 
made the statement His party has been 
in power. Of course, I have some ideas 
about why they did not have any trade 
agreements. 


Mr. BALDWIN of New York. I am 
sure the gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. McCormack] if he can get time will 
be delighted, and I will be glad to yield 
to him if 1 have any time remaining. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, I hope 
all of us will not consider this is a party 
matter. In my opinion this is a world 
matter and that we have got to light 
to establish not Just an America and the 
United States, but to establish peace and 
security and prosperity throughout the 
world. I sincerely believe that this reso¬ 
lution can be a great contribution thereto. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

kir. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania LMr. Gross]. 

TRADE AGREEMENTS 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, being a 
farpier and imderstanding the agricul¬ 
tural problems of the country I want to 
confine myself primarily to the agri¬ 
cultural Held during my discussion of 
the pending bill. However, I am not 
overlooking the fact that a great many 
manufacturing Industries are located 
in my congressional district. I am sure 
the rights of all industries will be de¬ 
fended by various other Members of this 
House. In passing, I might add that I 
have had numerous letters from manu¬ 
facturers In my District and all warn 
against lower tariffs or free trade. The 
reasons given for their stand are prac¬ 
tically identical and entirely Justifiable. 
Namely, the protection of American In¬ 
dustry in order that we may be able to 
furnish Jobs to our workers during the 
postwar years. For after all, these 
workers constitute the best market our 
farmers can have. With me, this Is not 
a partisan issue. 

The National Grange, whose recom¬ 
mendations have always been sound, has 
refused to put Its stamp of approval on 
these trade agreements because they lack 
the most Important characteristics nec¬ 
essary In order to make them constitu¬ 
tional. 

Where the rates of the Hawley-Smoot 
Tariff Act have already been slashed 50 
percent, another reduction of 50 per¬ 
cent would be equivalent to a total re¬ 
duction of 75 percent. It should be kept 
in mind in this connection that in case 
of certain commodities, rates had al¬ 
ready been reduced under the flexible 
provisions of the Tariff Act of 1030 be¬ 
fore the passage of the Trade Agree¬ 
ments Act. To grant the President au¬ 
thority to further reduce rates on such 
items would be almost equivalent to 
granting authority to transfer items from 
the dutiable list to the free list, which 
is denied In the Trade Agreements Act. 

It Is likewise noteworthy that while 
this legislation empowers the President 
to revise rates upward to the extent of 
50 percent, not a single rate has been 
increased, for the simple reason that an 
upward revision of rates would not be 
well calculated to facilitate the negotia¬ 
tions of trade agreements with other 
nations. ^ 

I believe that, before the present act 
is extended or broadened. It is impera¬ 
tive that the duties of the Tariff Com¬ 
mission under section 336 be restored. 


Opportunity must be provided for In¬ 
jured parties to seek redress through the 
courts. 

If these be treaties, then they should 
be submitted to the Senate as provided 
in the Constitution. 

Congress should decide whether these 
agreements constitute regulation of for¬ 
eign trade or the raising of revenue, and 
if the decision is In the affirmative then 
these agreements should be submitted to 
the Congress for approval or disapproval. 

It is not my intention to oppose sus¬ 
pension of tariffs or customs duties dur¬ 
ing any great emergency when the na¬ 
tional defense is involved such as during 
the present war. It is recalled that the 
original act was passed to deal with the 
emergency of the world economic depres¬ 
sion. No such crisis can be presumed to 
exist during the postwar years and ample 
time should not be taken to develop a 
comprehensive plan for procedure for the 
postwar peacetime era. 

I am particularly opposed to a general 
widening or broadening of the Trade 
Agreements Act at this time permitting 
a further 60 percent downward revision 
of the tariff without any provision for 
rate adjustments upward and downward 
and without waiting for full opportunity 
to observe the results of trade agree¬ 
ments which have already been entered 
into. The postwar era will be so entirely 
different from the standpoint of inter¬ 
national trade and investments that this 
is not the time to rush through what is 
practically a complete new downward re¬ 
vision of the tariff without careful re¬ 
view of all the postwar problems. 

Furthermore, it is not<ny Intention to 
oppose at this time a temporary exten¬ 
sion, perhaps for 1 year, of the law in its 
present form (or with suitable amend¬ 
ments) in order to preserve the present 
status of trade agreements already in 
effect. But a thorough study of the en¬ 
tire situation would seem to me to be 
necessary before this method of pro¬ 
cedure is made permanent, and cer¬ 
tainly before it is greatly enlarged upon. 

Before the present system of negotiat¬ 
ing reciprocal trade agreements is ex¬ 
tended or expanded, it seems to me that 
we should have a comprehensive defini¬ 
tion of the term “reciprocity.” Certainly 
no agreement should be entered into un¬ 
less concessions received from any coun¬ 
try are fully equivalent to concessions 
granted by the United States. Conces¬ 
sions should not be granted to any coun¬ 
try unless that country is clearly the 
principal supplier of any commodities in 
question. Concessions should not be ex¬ 
tended to third and other countries until 
or unless equivalent concessions are re¬ 
ceived from them—if they are important 
suppliers and stand to benefit through 
the extension of concessions to aU na¬ 
tions. This raises the whole question of 
an adequate definition of unconditional, 
most-favored-nation* treatment. While 
in general principle that has long been 
the ideal of this country, it cannot be 
carried to the extent of granting con¬ 
cessions to all without equivalent or re¬ 
ciprocal concessions in return. 

And right here I want to make a point 
very clear which I think Is generally mis¬ 
understood or the (H?P 08 ition to this sort 
of business would be overwhelming froip 
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every section of the country by all agri¬ 
culture and every kind of Industry. 

Too many people think that when we 
make a reciprocal trade agreement with 
some countiy that it simply means a 
different method of horse trading be¬ 
tween the parties involved. But that is 
not correct. It is at this point where 
the favored-nation clause becomes op¬ 
erative. For instance, when we make a 
treaty with a nation to permit her ex¬ 
ports to come into our country at a cer¬ 
tain lower rate and in turn they grant 
special rates on export of ours, it works 
like this: We are not granting a special 
rate we will say on com or meat to that 
particular country but we are actually 
setting up a certain charge or tariff under 
which that particular product can come 
into our country and it does not make any 
difference \^here it comes from. In 
other words, when we extend these treaty 
privileges to one country under the 
favored-nation provision of the act we 
extend them to the whole world, but the 
privileges granted us are confined to the 
one nation with which we are at the 
moment doing business. Furthermore, 
in the past all of these treaties have 
had to be submitted to the legislative 
bodies of the countries concerned, while 
here they have never been submitted to 
the legislative body at all. This was not 
the intent of the Congress. If people 
more generally understood, it simply 
would not be tolerated. 

In any program to regulate the foreign 
trade of the United States and/or to re¬ 
vise the tariff structure, first oonsidera- 
tfOn must be given to the situation with¬ 
in our own country during the postwar 
era. 

Speaking mainly for agriculture, I nat¬ 
urally consider first the entire body of 
legislation which has had for its purpose 
the bringing about of equitable prices for 
farm products. It would be futile to con¬ 
tinue parity and other forms of agricul¬ 
tural legislation at the same time permit¬ 
ting another Government agency to re¬ 
duce or practically eliminate tariffs and 
thus permit the flooding of the American 
market with highly competitive products 
from foreign sources. This is particu¬ 
larly true where foreign producers have 
substantially lower living standards than 
those which we have built up in the 
United States and where costs of pro¬ 
duction frequently are very much lower 
than ours. We have long held to the 
principle that American agriculture and 
industry should have first opportunity 
to supply the American market with all 
of th^ products which can be economi¬ 
cally and efficiently produced in the 
United States. 

1 was amazed to read in the hearings 
of the Ways and Means Committee— 
part 5, unrevised, page 388—the state¬ 
ment of Mr. Henry Wallace that protec¬ 
tion is not necessary and that if indus¬ 
try and agriculture in this country can¬ 
not compete with other countries re¬ 
gardless of the standard of living or the 
wages paid in those foreign countries, 
then it is simply a case of inefficiency on 
our part. What he wras actually saying 
is that altliough we paid $1.25 an hour 
for our labor and could not compete with 
a country that pays $1 a day we are in¬ 
efficient and should fold up. Now. cer¬ 


tainly we Americans are never going to 
subscribe to a theory of that kind. 

The next point I iiave in mind is the 
fact that over a long period the United 
States has built up a body of legislation 
for the improvement of conditions of 
wage earners in all walks of life. Most 
recently there is such legislation as the 
Fair Labor Standards Act, social-secu¬ 
rity laws, and so forth, all of which may 
have for their net results an increase in 
the cost of production and therefore an 
increase in prices, especially where prog¬ 
ress in the general welfare of labor is 
promoted at a more rapid rate than can 
be absorbed through increased efficiency. 
It must not be forgotten that increases 
in costs and prices must be borne by all 
citizens of the country, including those 
engaged in agriculture, and that in turn 
the farm population must have prices 
sufficient to absorb the increase in cost 
of labor, taxes, and in prices of goods 
which they must purchase. In other 
words, both higher prices and higher 
wages must be taken into consideration 
In determining the character of regula¬ 
tion of foreign trade and protection to 
the American market. 

It must not be forgotten that the Cen¬ 
tral Government of the United States 
will find itself burdened with a national 
debt estimated at about $300,000,000,000 
when peace is finally restored. Even at 
an average interest rate 2 percent this 
will involve an annual item of $6,000.- 
000,000 for interest over and above all 
other costs of government and without 
provision for liquidation of the debt. 
This is far above any previous experience 
of the Nation. This item of taxes must 
be included as a burden on agriculture, 
Industry, and labor and must eventually 
be included in costs of production. It 
cannot be ignored when provision is 
made for equitable competition with the 
products of foreign countries and It is 
a major factor in determining the regu¬ 
lation of foreign trade, and the protec¬ 
tion of the American market. In order 
to make possible the tax policy v/hich 
will provide for this and other postwar 
costs, it must be evident that a very high 
level of wages end prices for farm prod¬ 
ucts must be preserved. 

In the past customs duties or tariffs 
have been imposed on the foreign invoice 
value of imported dutiable commodities. 
The Government of this country has no 
way to regulate, control, or influence 
foreign price levels. During the post¬ 
war period there Is every reason to be¬ 
lieve that the world market may be dis¬ 
organized for a considerable period of 
years. There will be all kinds of oiq;>or- 
tunity for dumping foreign products in 
the American market, thus disrupting 
our own economic structure. In many 
cases foreign governments bav^ or may 
themselves engage in international 
trade. In other cases, foreign cartels or 
other agencies with benefit of govern¬ 
ment subsidies or other forms of assist¬ 
ance may be in position to disrupt the 
market. All of these matters must be 
taken into account. It wovdd seem fur 
more realistic if the Congress would pro¬ 
vide that hereafter the landed cost of 
imported commodities should be recog¬ 
nized as the basis for the imposition of 
tariffs. This is the rule of many coun¬ 
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tries. In other countries the importing 
nation appraises the value of the im¬ 
ported articles as a basis for the impo¬ 
sition of customs duties. In the Unltefi 
States, It might very well be that the 
wholesale price of the domestic com¬ 
modity could be used as a guide for the 
placing of value upon the imported com¬ 
modity as a basis for tariff duties. 

During the past 25 years many foreign 
nations have found it to their advantage 
to devalue their currencies or oliierwise 
to change the exchange value or to block 
a'edit balances or enter into compsnsri- 
ing agreements or otherwise to control 
the monetary or financial structuroi;. 
Through any one or more of these proc¬ 
esses they have been able to substuniially 
modify the effectiveness of customs du¬ 
ties determined by our own Covc’-nmont, 
as equitable and desirable. Any exten¬ 
sion of the present law, or any revision 
thereof should certainly make provision 
for automatic protection of the American 
market in the event any foreign nation 
during the postwar era engages in similar 
practices. 

The same must be said with reference 
to subsidies, embargoes, quotas, licenses, 
and permit systems and barter' arrange¬ 
ments, any one of which might have the 
effect of overturning our own sound eco¬ 
nomic structure. 

When it is found that foreign nations 
ere engaging in dumping or other unfair 
methods of competition, or are discrimi¬ 
nating against the trade of the United 
Slates, provision should be made that tlie 
Chief Executive shall take immediate ac¬ 
tion to protect our own national economy. 

Having reviewed some of the more im¬ 
portant principles I will conclude with 
brief reference to the application of the 
tiade-agreements program to agi'icul- 
turc. It was originally argued that trade 
agTeements would make It possible to find 
new or restore old foreign markets for 
surplus farm products, but would not re¬ 
sult in an increase of imports of com¬ 
petitive farm products. Let us look at 
the record. 

During the years 1932 to 1940. inclu¬ 
sive, the value of agricultural imports 
amounted to $9,640,306,000. of which 
$5,071,066,000 was of competitive prod¬ 
ucts. 

The Department of Agriculture pro¬ 
vides the following figures with reference 
to imports: 


Value of agricultural imports 
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Imports of so-called sunplemcntary or 
competitive imports vicre admittedly 
larger during 1935-37 because of tno 
drought years in this c:uiJ.vy. But 
leaving those years out for tai l reason 
it is noted that import/: of c^^npetilive 
farm products Incrcianod fvom ^)2U?,428,- 
000 in 1932 and in 1933 io 
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$571,443,000 in 1939 and $627,888,000 in 
1940. 

Thus value of competitive farm im¬ 
ports considerably more than doubled 
from 1932 to 1940. 

It is generally agreed that reduction in 
tariffs on competitive farm products let 
in more Imports and made it more diffi¬ 
cult to build a sound farm program. In¬ 
cidentally this made it impossible for 
farmers to buy as large a quantity of 
products from manufacturing and gave 
less employment for industrial labor. 

When it comes to exports I can find 
no evidence that foreign concessions re¬ 
sulted in any increase in volume of farm 
products sold abroad. Back in the 
period from 1910 to 1914 exports of farm 
products accounted for an even 50 per¬ 
cent of total exports. By 1932 they were 
down to 41.7 percent of total exports. It 
was to rebuild the export market that we 
were promised such wonderful results. 

As a reminder of these promises let 
me point out that during the years from 
1932 to 1940, inclusive, our total domes¬ 
tic exports amounted to $24,622 546.000 
and our agricultural exports totaled only 
$6,205,677,000. 

Here again we must examine the offi¬ 
cial figures, furnished by the Department 
of Agriculture; 


Value of United States exports 


Year 

Total domes¬ 
tic exiiorlb 

AgrieuUural 

exports 

Percent 
farms of 
total 

1932. 

SI. 413.397.000 

$fi8U, 660,000 
787,343,1100 

41.7 
39.2 
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iiiii 

1934 . 
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(•438, 713, UOO 
7(30,303. (KM) 
732, 474,000 
890, 771,000 
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1937. 

20! ft 

193S. 

2, KS4, (iH7,000 

3. 74:<. 9.30. OfK) 

231. 7 

1939 . 

m. 7 

1940. 

3.959, 202, OIH) 

349,821,000 

8.8 



While the dollar value of exports of 
farm products was about tho same In 
1930 and 1939 as during 1932 to 1935. they 
were held there only because unit prices 
were higher and through the paying of 
huge export subsidies and not because of 
foreign concessions to us. 

And since I have mentioned subsides 
I will again go to the record furnished by 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
and call your attention to the fact that 
during the years 1934 to 1945, inclusive, 
the Government paid export subsidies 
on wheat and flour and cotton totaling 
$64,937,827. 

Here are the figures from the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics; 


Cost of export subsidies on agricultural 
products, 1934-45 



Wheat and 
flour pro¬ 
grams 

Cotton 

Fiscal year— 

jm. 

$1,087,746 
5,009, 49.6 
164, 2fll 
231.112 
78, OOl 
26.309,920 
11.103,764 

4,454, 
4,217,037 
6,084,923 
1.313,993 
> 3,000,000 


1935. 


1930. 


1937. 


1938. 


1939. 


1940... 


1941. 


1942. 

• 

1943. 


1944. 

1 

1945. 

a$929,059 



1 Estimated. 

•Covers period of Nov. 15, 1044, to Mar. 31,1045. 


From this statistical study it appears 
that prior to the war period, with reduc¬ 
tion of duties, Imports of competitive 
farm products continued to Increase, in 
spite of heavy subsidies, exports of sur¬ 
plus farm products continued to de¬ 
crease. 

So after a study of the record and a 
thorough knowledge of how these treaties 
have operated in the past I will oppose 
the provision of the bill which would au¬ 
thorize the further lowering of import 
duties by as much as 50 percent from the 
level In effect on January 1, 1945. The 
proposal to permit further 60 percent 
reduction in many rates that have al¬ 
ready been drastically cut appears to 
me both unwise and dangerous at this 
time. 

I am opposed, also, to the extension of 
any Trade Agreements Act for a period 
of more than one year because chang¬ 
ing world conditions will make necessary 
any early reappraisal of the entire pro¬ 
gram. 

I am speaking as a farmer. This is 
not a partisan political issue. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman. I 
yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Indiana TMr. Harness 1. 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. Mr. Chair¬ 
man, the administration asks us at this 
time to extend the broad and exclusive 
authority of the Trade Agreements Act, 
which permits the Executive to enter 
trade agreements with foreign powers, 
and to cut by ds much as 50 percent the 
schedule of import duties established in 
the last tariff act passed in a constitu¬ 
tional manner by Congress. Not only 
that, wc are now acked to broaden this 
authority so that the President may make 
further cuts of 50 percent in our exist¬ 
ing tariff rates. In other words, we arc 
asked to give the administration the 
power, unchecked and not subject to re¬ 
view in any way by the people’s repre¬ 
sentatives, to lower legally established 
import duties by as much as 75 percent. 

I have long been convinced that the 
administration’s reciprocal trade pro¬ 
gram has worked in many ways directly 
against America’s best interests, and I 
have consistently urged that the entire 
policy should be revised. I vigorously 
oppose this present proposal because I 
feel equally certain that this increased 
authority In the hands of the present ad¬ 
ministrators will be used to work even 
more serious damage to our interests. 
The case for this renewed and Increased 
authority has been argued on lofty, aca¬ 
demic levels, purposely, I believe to con¬ 
fuse the American people, and to deceive 
them that all of this business of inter¬ 
national trade and finance Is entirely too 
complicated for the average citizen to un¬ 
derstand; in fact, that It should be taken 
completely out of the hands of Con¬ 
gress—the people’s representatives. In 
speaking against this proposal, and 
against the basic policy behind the ad¬ 
ministration’s trade program, therefore, 
I hope I can translate this problem in 
terms of the ordinary people of America, 
so that we see how the average farmer, 
laborer and businessman has been, and 
will be affected. 

We are told as though we were small 
children that international trade will 


play a definite part in determining 
whether the world’s future will be peace¬ 
ful or troubled, and we are warned that 
anyone opposing administration policies 
Is an economic isolationist who is throw¬ 
ing stumbling blocks on the path of last¬ 
ing peace. But where can you find a 
single thinking American who does not 
know perfectly well that trading for mu¬ 
tual advantage is absolutely fundamental 
in getting along with our neighbors, 
whether they are the people in our own 
home community, or our neighboring 
nations? Of course, we want to main¬ 
tain and expand trade between all na¬ 
tions of the world. But we certainly do 
not want trade, and more trade merely 
for the sake of ever-increasing volume. 
We want, and can afford, only the type 
of trade which brings some real advan¬ 
tage and profit both to the buyer and 
seller without working Injury to either, 
or to other countries of the world. 

And I insist that It is not economic 
isolationism, but mere common sense to 
point out that the present reciprocal- 
trade program, on the record of past per¬ 
formances, will not provide the necesr.ary 
safeguards for American labor, agricul¬ 
ture, and industry. 

If you have any doubt, look at these 
statistics showing American export sales 
to a number of important foreign coun¬ 
tries: 


Value of total imports for specified foreign 
countries and the proportion coming from 
the United States 
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Vdlus Of total impofti for . specified foreign 
eountries and itt>e proportion coming from 
the United fflatet—OonOaueft 


IViluc of llciim in thouMAd* o> doilars—oie ccid, 
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Similar ratios of loss apply for other 
oountrles in the complete tabulation 


which I Insert at this point: 

Denmark: Average 

Protective tariff years. 1926-29.14.4 

Depression years, 1930-84--- 8.2 

Ti ade agreement years, 1935-38- 6.8 

Sweden: 

Protective tariff yeors, 1926-29- 13. 8 

Depres on years, 1980-34. —11.7 

Trade agreement years. 1935-38...— 13.0 
Switzerland: 

Protective tariff years, 1926-29- 8.6 

Depression years, 1930-34-- 6. 6 

Trade agreement years. 1935-38-- 6.4 

Ai'grntlna: 

Protective tariff years. 1926-29- 29.7 

Depression yeoi-s. 1930-34-- 15.7 

Trade agreement years, 1035-38-- 15.6 

Netherlands: 

Protective tariff years, 1926-29.....— 10.1 

Depression years, 1930-84-- 7.1 

Trade agreement years, 1935-38. 8.3 

Belgium: 

Protective tariff years, 1926-29. 10.8 

Depression years, 1030-34.. 10.7 

Trade agreement years, 1935-38- 8.5 

Prance: 

Protective tariff years. 1926-29...... 12.2 

Depression years, 1930-34- 10.0 

Trade agreement years, 1935-38.—.— 9.8 
Canada: 

Protective tariff years, 1926'^9-67.4 

Depression years. 1930-34- 60.3 

Trade agreement years, 1935-38- 69.4 

Brazil: 

Protective tariff years, 1926-29—-— 28.8 

Depression years, 1930-34- 24.7 

Trade agreement years, 1935-38. 23.1 

Japan; 

Protective tariff years, 1926-29- 29.3 

Depression years, 1930-34- 81.7 

Trade agreement years, 1935-38- 32.7 


Notice here how America’s share of 
the markets of these important countries 
steadily dwindled under the reciprocal- 
trade program. Take the figures for the 
United Kingdom—Great Britain—our 
best foreign customer. You will note 
that back in the twenties, under the so- 
called high-tariff schedules, we «;old the 
British 16.6 percent of all the goods and 
sei^ces they Imported^ but that during 
the last 4 years of peace, under the 
trade agreement with them, our sales to 
the British dropped to a mere 11.5 per¬ 
cent of thetr imports. That ratio of loss 
follows for other countries with the ex¬ 
ception of Sweden and Japan. We hardy 
managed to maintain our position in 
Sweden’s markets, and we naturally took 
an Increased percentage of Japanese busi¬ 
ness because she was taking everything 
could get from us to build her war 
machine. ^ ^ ^ 

To Illustrate another way Just how we 
have fared under the reciprocal-trade 


program, look at these figures on Ameri¬ 
can exports, taken from the current re¬ 
port of the Committee on Ways and 
Means: 

tmoEB raoTicnvB taeut 


1926_$9.136,437,000 

1926 . 9,239,648,000 

1927 _ 9.060,117,000 

1928-. 9,219,800,000 

1929__ 9,640.089.000 

I7NDEB BECXPBOCAL TRADB 

1935.64.330.369,000 

1986. 4,878,370,000 

1937. 6.432, 836,000 

1038.- 6.054.863.000 

1939_-. 6.495,267,000 


In the period under trade agreements, 
exports were actually some $18,000,000,- 
000, or 40 percent below the volume for 
a similar period 10 years earlier. In the 
case of Great Britain, does it surprise 
you that we actually lost ground in her 
markets under our trade agreement with 
her? Possibly it will also surprise you 
to learn from the report of a 3-year 
study by the American Tariff League 
that the British tariffs on imports are 
actually 18.3 percent higher than our 
own schedules, for the British have al¬ 
ways managed to maintain the fiction 
that theirs has been a free-trade empire. 
By diligent and persistent propaganda 
they have gained the reputation of being 
the leading advocates for the unre¬ 
stricted flow of international trade. Al¬ 
ways asking the removal of trade bar¬ 
riers by others. Britain has always main¬ 
tained her own barriers. Throughout 
modem history Britain has consistently, 
and often ruthlessly, promoted British 
interests. The British Empire even now 
maintains the trade exclusion devise 
known as the system of “empire prefer¬ 
ences,” which works to the special ad¬ 
vantage of the empire members and to 
the particular disadvantage of all outside 
traders, including the United States. 
Even today, well before the end of the 
war. It is unmistakably clear that Britain 
is working out strictly bilateral agree¬ 
ments with other countries to promote 
British interests in postwar trade. 

This is not intended as specific criticism 
of Great Britain. In fact, there is much 
that is admirable in the forthrightness 
and skill with which they promote tlieir 
own interests In the highly competitive 
field of international trade. What 
Britain has done and Is doing is exactly 
what every other trading nation, except 
the United States under the present ad¬ 
ministration, ha.s done and will do In Its 
own behalf. And it is exactly because 
the other trading nations of the world 
have placed national Interest, and do 
place national Interest foremost In their 
policies governing foreign trade, that our 
own present trade policy wlU always ad¬ 
versely affect American interests. 

The plain fact is that our reciprocal 
trade agreements have nOI been at all 
reciprocal. Neither are they real, defi¬ 
nite agreements. The 38 working agree¬ 
ments we have negotiated, and the 1,226 
specific cuts we have grahted under tho.'^e 
agreements are .not speotfic concessions 
made to a certain nation or group of 
nations for exactly egutvalent advantages 
granted to Amertean producers and ex¬ 
porters. The text of any one of these 
pacts might make It appear in theoiy 


that we are receiving exactly as much ad¬ 
vantage as we are giving but actually the 
other contracting nation has more likely 
than not retained other barriers against 
our trade, or built new ones, which defeat 
the purpose of the pact as far as we are 
concerned from the minute it is entered. 

l^ppCMse. for example, that we agree 
With another country to cut our tariff 
rate on china and glassware, giving her 
comparatively free access to our mar¬ 
kets. In return, we are to have an ex¬ 
actly equal opportunity to sell, say, radios 
or refrigerators, in her markets. But 
suppose then that the other country, 
leaving her Import duty exactly as 
agreed, applies a strict quota, or import 
percentage, against American radios 
or refrigerators? Tiiat sort of thing has 
happened to kill the very effect of our 
agreements. 

More than that, all these trade pacts 
carry the “most-favored-naUon” pro¬ 
vision. which simply means that we grant 
the same concessions to practically every 
other nation in the world, even though 
these nations are not parties to the agree¬ 
ment and make no tariff reducUon to 
us. That means in practice that prac¬ 
tically every concession contained in all 
these present treaties is enjoyed by prac¬ 
tically every friendly nation in the world. 
But each of these other nations also 
usually goes beyond a mere schedule of 
import duties to maintain its own bilat¬ 
eral agreements and to employ one or 
more of the many trade-blocking devices, 
such as embargo and quota restrictions, 
which are the most effective kind of 
trade barriers against us. 

I want to say emphatically that I have 
always believed in the principle of true 
reciprocity in our trade relations. The 
principle is by no means new. In fact, it 
has been a basic part of my party’s 
philosophy for a half century. Like¬ 
wise, it was my party which introduced 
the policy of granting concessions in 
American markets equally to all nations 
which are willing to deal with us on an 
equal basis of give and take. 

There is nothing wrong with the prin¬ 
ciples involved here. The whole trouble 
is that they have not been invoked, and 
will not be invoked so long as the philos¬ 
ophy of this administration prevails. 
What we have had, and what we will In¬ 
evitably get under this philosophy Is free 
trade and wide open Americnn markets, 
with little or no regard for the protec¬ 
tions American industry and agriculture 
must have if we are to maintain our 
high living standards and high wage 

I have long Insisted that the average 
American industry cannot long com¬ 
pete in free world markets If expect 
it to pay wage scales ranging all the way 
from twice to twenty times that paid in 
the same kind Of Industry In other coun¬ 
tries of the world. True, we do have a 
few tremendous, highly organized, mass- 
production industries in which produc¬ 
tion skills and techniques are so far 
ahead of anything else in the world that 
they can pay top wages and still compete 
successfully in open world markets. But 
a couple of pertinent questions at once 
suggest themselves. Could those indus¬ 
tries ever have developed to their present 
state of eflOiciency without the peculiar 
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protections and advantages of a tariff 
system which helped them in their form¬ 
ative years, and which built right here 
at home for them the rich potential mass 
market upon which they grew? 

If our wage and living standards had 
always remained no higher than world 
average, would the American automobile 
industry, for instance, ever have enjoyed 
a potential market for 30.000,000 cars 
right here at home? Just count the cars 
per capita in any other country in the 
world and the answer is perfectly obvious. 

Is it wise, then, for even our most 
efficient mass production industries to 
seek advantage in world markets at the 
expense of opening American markets to 
unrestrained foreign competition? The 
answer to that ought to be obvious, also, 
If you examine it. While proficiency in 
mass production is uniquely American, 
the fact remains that smaller, highly di¬ 
versified industry is still the backbone of 
the American industrial economy. For 
every Industrial giant, we have a thousand 
small plants in which labor gets by far 
the biggest chunk of every production 
dollar. Those plants, and there are lit¬ 
erally thousands of them in a hundred 
different lines of business, simply cannot 
meet foreign competition that is given 
free access to our home markets. If we 
knock down the little protection that sus¬ 
tains them, they either must knock down 
their wage scales to meet foreign competi¬ 
tion, or go out of business. 

Long ago. when the effects of tariff 
reductions were showing up sharply 
against our home indvr^ries, 1 reported 
in detail how the smaller companies In 
the steel, glass, and shoe Industries in 
my own district were suffering from 
foreign competition due to the immediate 
effects of the reciprocal trade program. 
In the years directly before the war, 
plants were actually closing or cutting 
down production because foreign produc¬ 
ers were underselling these industries 
right on their own doorstep. Belgian and 
Czechoslovakian steel wire could be pur¬ 
chased In my home town at prices which 
the steel producers right in the com¬ 
munity could not meet. Eurcp;3an glass¬ 
ware and table ware, produced by labor 
receiving about one-fourth the pay scales 
In the local glass plants, were selling in 
the local markets at prices ruinous to the 
home producers. Smaller shoe plants 
closed their doors because shoos from 
Czechoslovakia were entering the country 
at prices actually below the domestic cost 
of production. 

In every case, the vast difference in 
wage scales placed the American producer 
at a hopeless disadvantage. He simply 
could not pay home labor two, three, or 
four times as much as the European labor 
received for the same work and still meet 
the foreign competition. 

The story was the same not merely in 
my district, but all over the country, and 
for hundreds of industries. We were im¬ 
porting products and services, and by 
doing so, we were Uporting American 
obs. And I say to you again that any 
Ime we import under those conditions, 
any time we go back in postwar peace 
times to that practice of bringing in goods 
and services which we could well provide 
by American labor and facllitlos, we sliall 


again be trading American jobs for mighty 
short profits on those imports. 

The American farmer is in exactly the 
same predicament. Our farmers are the 
most productive in the world because 
they have kept step with modern pro¬ 
duction methods, and employ labor- 
saving tools and machinery to a degree 
unequalled in any other country. At 
least, they did use those tools and ma¬ 
chinery when they could still buy them 
and get repair parts to keep them operat¬ 
ing. But every farm commodity is the 
product of hard labor. If we throw the 
American farmer into open competition 
with foreign producers, all the money in 
the Federal Treasury spent for aids and 
subsidies cannot long prevent his being 
diiven down to the level of the foreign 
peasantry and slave battalions against 
which he will be competing. 

But we are assured that we need have 
no worry about the particular 3-ycar 
period just ahead, which this proposal 
would cover. Even if it is true that 
America has developed its unique stand¬ 
ard of living and its high wage scales 
under a system of protective tariffs, say 
the administration spokesmen, the rest of 
the world is so torn by war that it could 
not hope to compete in American markets 
for a long time to come, even if we re¬ 
moved every trade restriction. 

That, of course, is purfe guess work, 
and probably as far from reality as most 
of the estimates and predictions of the 
present administrators. The devastation 
in parts of Europe has been complete. 
Even BO, much of the physical plant of 
that continent has been comparatively 
untouched. 

Under lend-leasc we have poured an 
endless torrent of American wealth into 
the job of repair and replacement. V/e 
have sent tools, machinery, equipment 
and supplies of every description. We 
have built and equipped whole industrial 
plants. We are helping tremendously 
to restore transportation and communi - 
cations and are furnishing a great 
volume of locomotives, rolling stock, and 
motor vehicles. 

Looking purely at the available evi¬ 
dence, Great Britain is on her way back 
toward her position of world-trade domi¬ 
nance right now. Gaging the outward 
signs of Russia’s growing power, based in 
no small degree upon the tremendous 
volume of help we have given, she will 
emerge from this war much stronger 
economically than she entered it. 

Looking at the vast array of United 
Nations which has participated in the 
war in a purely nominal way, but which 
has partaken generously of lend-lease 
aid offered in the promotion of our econo¬ 
mic warfare, we find that they have in 
most cases actually improved their rela¬ 
tive positions and their prospects of com¬ 
peting profitably in world markets in 
the immediate postwar period. 

Almost daily now the War Production 
Board is relca.slng new promises for re¬ 
turn to production of goods for the do¬ 
mestic market, but we still run up 
against the cold, hard fact that produc¬ 
tion for lend-lease in purely nonwar 
rehabilitation categories rates priorities 
ahead of our own civilian demands. If 
you doubt that, try to buy a farm tractor, 


a combine, or any other piece of import¬ 
ant farm machinery so desperately 
needed right here at home to fight off the 
present food crisis. When you find that 
it is still next to Impossible to get any¬ 
thing needed on the farm to meet the all- 
time high production schedules expected 
of American farmers this year, then take 
a look at the figures on farm implements 
and machinery so far shipped abroad this 
year, and being shipped, under lend- 
lease. 

Vast as the devastation in Europe has 
been, my own opinion is that it will 
have a comparatively large volume of 
production for export within the next 
3 years. So far as our Western Hemi¬ 
sphere Allies in the United Nations are 
concerned, I feel sure they have, on the 
average, more exportable surpluses in 
industry, mining, and agriculture than 
they ever had. Assuming that we come 
to the end of lend-lease as a weapon of 
economic warfare within the coming 3 
years—and I can conceive no reason why 
we should not—I can foresee a real pos¬ 
sibility that many nations will be fighting 
for a chance to sell in America, the rich¬ 
est of all world markets. 

How shall we face these problems of 
trading with the rest of the world? 
Shall we sweep aside the protections 
which have made this country groat and 
strong, recognizing that the administra¬ 
tion’s reciprocal trade program is not, 
never has been, and cannot be what it 
tries to make the people think it is? 
Shall we sacrifice the American farmers, 
the factory v/orkers, and the thousands 
of diversified businesses and industries 
and let world competition set the price 
and wage levels and determine the stand¬ 
ard of living in America? Shall we keep 
it as our first objective to insure full 
employment here, or shall we export 
jobs? 

Purely on this basis alone I am sure 
what the American people would expect 
our answer to be. But there is another 
important phase of this question which 
must be emphasized again and again 
whenever this question of trade policy 
arises. Forgetting the pure economics 
involved in this question, forgetting 
whether it is smart solely from the im¬ 
mediate dollar-and-cents angle to cut 
all protections and put America on a 
completely free world trade basis, is it 
v/ise or not to maintain ourselves as 
nearly as possible on a basis of economic 
self-sufficiency? Suppose it actually 
does cost every American consumer a 
few extra dollars each year to keep our 
tariff protections up, so that we can 
maintain thousands of the smaller busi¬ 
nesses and industries, and keep millions 
of American farmers and factory work¬ 
ers busy. 

Is that solid, self-sufficient national 
economy worth the cost? Understand, 
I do not admit that there is any ultimate 
extra cost. Grant it for the moment to 
touch upon a phase of this question 
which goes far beyond any mere dollars- 
and-cents appraisal that might be made. 

My own answer to that is emphatic. 
The diversity, solidarity, and self-suffi¬ 
ciency of the American economy which 
we enjoy today, thanks almost exclusively 
to past tariff policy which is almost the 
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complete antithesis of this present phi¬ 
losophy, is more than worth anything in 
mere dollars and cents which it could 
possibly have cost us. If time permit¬ 
ted, I could show you a hundred differ¬ 
ent types of jihdustry and business which 
could not’' possibly have survived long 
under the New Deal free-trade policy, 
but which today are contributing tre¬ 
mendously to the total miraculous war 
effort. The free-trade ‘ exponents can 
cite the book of classic economics to 
prove to you that every one of these little 
protected American industries has been 
economically wasteful and costly; but I 
believe I can prove without difficulty that 
we could not possibly have conducted this 
war successfully without them. 

Look now for just a moment at the 
other extreme in American business— 
the motorcar industry. America auto¬ 
mobile builders put this Nation on 
wheels; and they mechanized and mo¬ 
torized modern warfare. But for all 
its skill and science, the motor indus- 
ti’y came up with one fatal weakness 
under the pressure of war. It rolled on 
rubber, and in the true manner of a 
highly specialized world, it was totally 
dependent upon rubber production 
which came halfway around the globe. 
The automotive Industry, and to a very 
real extent, the whole American system, 
was dealt a body blow when we lost our 
rubber supply. We have Invested at 
least a billion dollars of public and pri¬ 
vate funds in the program to develop a 
synthetic substitute, and now, 4 years 
after the original disaster, we are still 
dangerously near a transportation ca¬ 
tastrophe. 

The saddest part of this commentary 
is the fact that there has never been a 
doubt in the past 20 years that we could 
have developed a satisfactory synthetic 
rubber to substitute for the natural sup¬ 
ply which came to us by the most tenu¬ 
ous supply line from halfway around the 
globe. But we did nothing about it back 
in the peacetime years because the Brit¬ 
ish-Dutch rubber cartel had such a 
death grip on world rubber markets that 
private capital in this country could not 
afford to venture in the development of 
synthetics. The cartel prices on rubber 
were usually high enough to invite ex¬ 
periments in synthetics, except that our 
scientists knew that the minute they 
came up with any interesting substitute 
and undertook its development, rubber 
prices could be slashed just as far as 
necessary to destroy their investments 
in time and money almost overnight. 

But suppose back in the peaceful years, 
we as a Nation had thrown our weight 
into the problem of whipping the rubber 
cartel and gaining our independence 
from it. That would have been totally 
wasteful and uneconomic, according to 
the free traders, for the effort might have 
cost us an extra dime or even a dollar 
per tire had we given the necessary pro¬ 
tection and encouragement. But look¬ 
ing back, does anyone doubt that the 
trivial added investment would have paid 
handsome dividends? 

Obviously, economic self-sufficiency 
has a national defense value that can¬ 
not be measured in mere dollars and 
cents. Not the least important weak- 
xci-321 


ness of this so-called reciprocal trade 
program, therefore, is the fact that it 
would kill diversification within our 
economy and destroy economic self- 
sufficiency. That I might agree to when 
I am assured that we shall never again 
be called upon to defend ourselves 
against aggression. Until I am con¬ 
vinced that lasting peace has come to 
America and the world, however, this 
fatal weakness of the administration’s 
present program forces me to oppose it. 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
Ivir. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from New Mexico IMr. Ander¬ 
son!. 

Mr. ANDERSON of New Mexico. Mr. 
Chairman, I had intended when this bill 
was to come before the House to prepare 
to the best of my ability a statement con¬ 
cerning it and to present it to the mem¬ 
bership of the House. I need not re¬ 
mind you that circumstances, as surpris¬ 
ing to me as I am sure to the member¬ 
ship of this House, have arisen to change 
that situation. I would have liked to 
have been able to discuss with you the 
circumstances in this matter as they re¬ 
late to the mineral resources of the West. 
I do want to devote just a few v/ords to 
that, and then say just a word or two 
about agriculture. 

As a resident of a mining State who 
has been tremendously interested in 
v/atching the development of that in¬ 
dustry throughout the West, and the 
recent importance placed upon it by the 
war, I was desirous of making sure that 
in the b^ll there was protection for that 
mining industry. V/e have not been pro¬ 
ducing in the United States a sufficient 
amount of lead, zinc, and various other 
minerals. 

I was somewhat disturbed over the 
possibility that as a result of tariff cuts 
there might be damage to the mining 
industry throughout this country and 
particularly to the Western States. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON of New Mexico. I 
would be happy to 3 dcld to my good friend 
from Arizona. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I think the mining 
industry is mighty fortunate in this re¬ 
spect. that in the bill as it now^ stands 
before us the Navy and the Army are 
to be consulted in all such future recip¬ 
rocal-trade studies so as to protect our 
supply of strategic and critical war min¬ 
erals and metals in order that we may 
not be again unprepared. Also that any 
reduction made during the v/ar emer¬ 
gency shall not be considered a base for 
further reduction under the additional 
60-percent section. I think that is a 
distinct advantage to America’s impor¬ 
tant mining industry. In behalf of the 
mining industry I thank the gentleman 
for his influence and his contribution in 
bringing that about. 

Mr. ANDERSON of New Mexico. I 
thank the gentleman. 

When I read the bill I was a little 
disturbed by some language in it which 
provided that emergency rates, how¬ 
ever established, might be subject to ad¬ 
ditional reductions. I therefore sub-, 
mltted to the Committee on Ways and 


Means an amendment that tried to safe¬ 
guard that situation. I do not know that 
it does it adequately but it does pro¬ 
vide that when these duties have been 
reduced as a wartime emergency matter, 
with provision that they shall return to 
the higher scale when the war is over, 
they shall so return and that these war¬ 
time duties shall not be considered as 
a base. 

When I say that I am also happy to put 
into the Record that that amendment 
was supported unanimously by the Re¬ 
publicans and the Democrats on the com¬ 
mittee jointly, because there is no mem¬ 
ber of the Committee on Ways and 
Means—and it is a remarkably fine group 
of men; I can say that since I am prob¬ 
ably the youngest member on it and 
might accidentally leave It soon; they are 
a remarkably fine group of men on both 
sides—who dissented; without a dis¬ 
senting vote they decided they did want 
to grant this extra protection to the min¬ 
ing industries in this country. 

It was not a partisan question at all. 
because Republicans and Democrats as 
well realized that we were placed in a 
very unfortunate position by the short¬ 
ness of our supplies of certain critical 
materials. I think it would be too bad if 
when this war Is over we fail to safe¬ 
guard those strategic minerals for future 
generations. 

V/e arc all hopeful that there will be 
no further wars. We all count confi¬ 
dently on emerging from this one with 
a peace structure that shall protect us 
and shall preserve the peace of the world, 
but we recognize that things do happen 
in international affairs. If, unfortu¬ 
nately, we are again attacked by any 
group of nations, we should have within 
our own country the proper minerals. 

So I say to you that this amendment, 
in my opinion, protects to some degree— 
and I hope to an adequate degree—the 
mines of the West, and resolved for my 
own mind some of the doubts which I 
had concerning the wisdom of this legis¬ 
lation. It makes it possible under the 
circumstances for me to support it and 
to vote for it, because I think the min¬ 
eral interests are adequately protected. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, there is in the 
bill a section which relates to those 
agencies to which these agreements shall 
be referred. I am veiT happy that the 
War and the Navy Departments have 
been Included, and again I would say to 
the gentleman from Arizona that these 
were included on a motion by the gen¬ 
tleman from Arkansas IMr. Mills] but 
supported again by the membership of 
the entire committee on both sides of 
the aisle, Rspublicans and Democrats 
alike. 

There is In that same paragraph one 
word that perhaps I should not refer 
to. but I am sure my colleagues in the 
House will not mind my mentioning 
slightly. It slates that these agreements 
should be referred to the Department of 
Agriculture. If by any chance the Sen¬ 
ate, in its wisdom, should see fit to con¬ 
firm the nomination which I am told 
the President is going to submit for a 
new Secretary of Agriculture, then will 
my filends bear with me when I say that 
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should that combixiation of circum¬ 
stances result, I want to assure you that 
the new Secretary of Agriculture would 
be very keenly alert to the necessity of 
safeguarding the interests of the farmers 
of this country. 

My father was a grain fanner In the 
Dakotas soon after 1880. He had gone 
through one period of grasshoppers. He 
went through droughts, he went through 
all of the diAoulties tliat the Scandi¬ 
navian pioneers in that part of the world 
endured. I have heard him tell too 
many times the troubles that those pio¬ 
neers had not to realize the full meas¬ 
ure of thel' distress. But I lived to see 
a day when the next generations were in 
trouble. I lived to see a day in the early 
months of 1921 when there was not a 
bank left open in my home community, 
a farming community where six banks 
had existed at the beginning of the 
troubles. 

1 lived to see fanners dispossessed 
from their farms. I walked down the 
streets of my home town one day years 
later and met a man who had been the 
most prosperous farmer I had known. 
He was the biggest hog raiser I had ever 
seen. He had taken prises steadily for 
his magnificent specimens That man 
approached me on the street and asked 
me if I could give him a job as manager 
of a farm which I happened to own. 
There was the finest farmer I had ever 
known, but circumstances arising out of 
the last war. not of his own making, de¬ 
stroyed him. I go a step further and 
say that those circumstances were the 
result of his patriotic effort. 1 saw that 
man deliberately increase the number 
of hogs on his place because it was 
patriotic to produce food to assist in the 
winning of the war. I thought it was 
too bad that his patriotism should have 
brought him to disaster and should have 
taken his family from a beautiful farm 
home and should have made it necessary 
for his children, who knew farming as 
few children have a chance to know It, 
to seek employment in industrial centers. 
I pray Qod that does not happen when 
this war ends. 

The American fanner has done a mag¬ 
nificent Job oi producln:? food in this 
war. He has Increased hie production 
more than 35 percent, with 2,000.039 
young men taken from the farms into the 
armed services. He has had a difacuii 
Job. He is going to be asked again this 
year for increased production. We mv 
short of meat in the United States. The 
report of the Department of Agriculture 
only a few short hours ago reveals that 
the pig crop goals for the fall were not 
going to be realized by several million. 
That is unfortunate. The farxher must 
immediately be given increased encour¬ 
agement. He must be given increased 
guaranties so that he may make up In 
the spring crop any deficiencies T^hleh 
exist in this fall's realization. Would It 
not be too bad if, in response to that 
appeal, he produced tremendous quanti¬ 
ties of p!^ and contributed to our sup¬ 
ply of pork and then In the period fol¬ 
lowing the war he should get caught in 
a crash that would destroy him because 
of his patriotism? You realize I am not 
technically trained in any new tasks I 
may assume. 1 simply wanted to stand 


before the House of B^^resentatives and 
say that If those circumstances to which 
I have referred should come to pass, the 
Secretary of Agriculture will see to it 
that this clause in this particular law 
shall certainly be construed as a man¬ 
date from Congress to protect by every 
possible means the American farmer, his 
home, and the opportunities for his chil¬ 
dren. It would be too bad if we fought 
to preserve this land of ours and then 
moved from the farms the fine young 
men and women who are now growing 
up on those farms to be the future citi¬ 
zens of this country. I pledge you a 
most respectful consideration of that 
problem throughout the coming years 
If it should be my lot to have ans^hing 
to do with it. 

Mr. DOUGHTON Of North Carolina. 
Mr. Chairman. I yield such time as he 
may desire to the gentleman from Vir¬ 
ginia. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, I know every Member of the 
House representing agricultural dis¬ 
tricts was delighted with the action of 
the President in appointing our. distin¬ 
guished colleague and delighted to hear 
our colleague say that If. as. and when 
he became Secretary of Agriculture he 
would be alert to the Interests of agri- 
ctilture and the negotiation of recipro¬ 
cal trade agreements. May I ask my 
colleague this question, because some 
Members of the House do not know the 
mechanics of negotiating a trade agree¬ 
ment and would not know in what way 
the Secretary of Agriculture would have 
an opportunity to look out for the farm¬ 
ers of the Nation. Those of us who 
have worked with this program know 
that the first step is for a committee 
called the Country Committee to make 
up a list of items on which we expect 
to trade or attempt to trade. The Tariff 
Commission on that Committee makes 
up a list of imports; the Commerce De¬ 
partments makes up a list of exports, 
and the Department of Agriculture 
passes on both the exports and imports 
relating to agriculture. As I under¬ 
stand my colleague that will be his fii’st 
opportimlty to look into the interests 
of our farmers. 

Mr. ANDERSON of New Mexico. I 
hope the gentleman does not anticipate 
the action of the body at the other end 
of the Capitol. 

Mr. ROBERTSON Of Virginia. Well 
I take that for granted* 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman 
five additional minutes. 

Mr. ROBERTSON Of Virginia. The 
iirxL stop is for the Country Committee, 
alter it has made up a list, to send it 
to the Trade Agreements Committee, 
and esain the Department of Agricul¬ 
ture is represented on the Trade Agree¬ 
ments Committee. If the Trade i^ec- 
ments Committee approves ttic list on 
which we wish to negotiate, they send 
it to the President, and again our col¬ 
league will be in the Cabinet. If the 
President approves that list he sends It 
to Uie State Department, and the State 
Department makes a list for him. In 
doing so he notifies all interested parties 
that at a given time they may be pub¬ 


licly advised by the Committee on Reci¬ 
procity Information. 

Again our disthifuished colleague wOl 
be sitting on the Committee on Reciproc¬ 
ity information looking out for the in¬ 
terests of our fannera If the Committee 
on Reciprocity information approves the 
list it goes back again to the President 
for final acrion before the treaty is ne¬ 
gotiated. In other words, when the gen¬ 
tleman said to us that as Secretary of 
Agriculture he would be alert to the in¬ 
terests of the farmers in the negotiation 
of treaty agreements, there are four 
separate and distinct opportunities to 
study, investigate, and become alerted. 

Mr. ANDERSON of New Mexico. I 
thank the gentleman. May I add Just 
one word at that point. One of the gi*eat 
privileges that has come to me h&s been 
my opportunity to serve in this House. 
I have cherished more than any one can 
imagine the fellowship of the Members 
of this House. Certainly if I do have an 
opportunity to serve in sqpie other posi¬ 
tion it shall be my hope that I will reg¬ 
ularly have a chance to receive and visit 
with the Members of this House, not in 
the Department of Agriculture, but on 
the floor of the House, In the House Res¬ 
taurant and the places where we have so 
long met. I think that would be far more 
simple than to make all of you schedule 
appointments some blocks away. Per¬ 
haps you would like to have somebody 
come up with a notebook and take down 
your complaints. I have been a reporter 
in my life and I would like to continue 
being a reporter and meet with a great 
many people up here if I cease to be a 
Member of this body. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON of New Mexico. I 
yield. 

Mr. CARLSON. I just want to state 
that I am greatly pleased to learn of 
the appointment of the distinguished 
gentleman from New Mexico. I think 
it will give security to agriculture. The 
gentleman from New Mexico has had 
practical experience as a fanner. I know 
his sterling character. I know he meant 
what he said when, he spolie this after¬ 
noon and said he was going to protect 
agriculture. I have great faith in his 
statements, and I expect to hold him to 
them. 

Mr. ANDERSON of New Mexico. I 
thank the gentleman. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON of New Mexico. I 
yield. 

Mr. VOORHIS of Oallfomla. I just 
want to congratulate the President on 
his excellent judgment and I want to 
congratulate the Nation, particularly the 
agricultural people of America, upon the 
appointment of the distinguished gen¬ 
tleman, but for myself as a Member of 
the House I shall feel a distinct loss. I 
am sure I speak for other Members when 
I. say that, when the gentleman will net 
be with us as a Member of this body. 

Mr. ANDERSON Of New Mexico. I 
thaxdc the gentleman from California. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New Mexico has ex¬ 
pired. 
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Mr.iaroTSON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen¬ 
tleman from Oklahoma [Mr. RizleyI. 

Mr. RIZLEY. Mr. Chairman, I wish 
to Join my colleagues In congratulating 
my distinguished friend from New Mex¬ 
ico [Mr. Anderson]. He and I came to 
Congress at the same time and I know 
that the people of the great Southwest 
are all pleased and happy that that sec¬ 
tion of the country is to be recognized 
in this, one of the most important of the 
Cabinet posts. 

I wish I could share his views and op¬ 
timism in respect to this pending legis¬ 
lation, but representing a district the 
fortunes of whose people are almost iden¬ 
tical with his, the chief occupations be¬ 
ing agricultural, mineral, and mineral 
products I am fearful of the results that 
will happen not only to agriculture but 
to the producers of oil and other minerals 
If this bill which will authorize the ex¬ 
ecutive department again to meddle with 
trade agreements is enacted into law. 

Mr. Chairman, Just by way of clearing 
out some of the underbrush before dis¬ 
cussing the merits of this bill. I want to 
make my position crystal clear concern¬ 
ing the charge made against those of us 
who oppose this bill and who are opposed 
to changing the policy of tariff making, 
as provided in the Constitution, by talcing 
it away from Congress and vesting it in 
a bureau as being isolationists. 

First. If being for the continuance of 
a policy and system and philosophy of 
government that enabled this country to 
develop in a short span of 150 years into 
the greatest nation of free institutions, 
economically, spiritually, and morally 
of all times, then I am an isolationist. 

Second. If being for a policy and phi¬ 
losophy of government that has pro¬ 
duced the highest living standards for its 
people even known, then I am an isola¬ 
tionist. 

Third. If being for a philosophy and 
policy of government that has produced 
the highest wages and living standards 
for the working man ever known to tlie 
historians, then I am an Isolationist. 

Fourth. If favoring a policy and phi¬ 
losophy of government that has been re¬ 
sponsible for the American farmer and 
his family to have the best opportunities, 
the highest prices for his products, the 
greatest amount of labor-saving ma¬ 
chinery. and has enabled him to reach a 
pinnacle of success in his capacity un¬ 
known to any other farmers anywhere 
on the globe, then I am an isolationist. 

Fifth. If favoring the policy and phi¬ 
losophy of government that has made the 
American businessman and the indus¬ 
trialist the most prosperous and the most 
stable and the envy of industrialists and 
businessmen in every other part of the 
world, then I am an Isolationist. 

Sixth. If favoring a policy and philoso¬ 
phy of government which has enabled 
this country to build industrial plants 
which have supplied in time of peace the 
largest mass production of goods and 
equipment for the people of this country 
and which, when war came, enabled and 
made possible the conversion of these 
huge factories and industrial plants 
within a few months for the produc¬ 
tion of guns, planes, tanks, and other 
war munitions, sufficient to equip not 


only our own armies but the armies of 
our allies, and thus save the other coun¬ 
tries of the globe from their aggressors, 
then I am an isolationist. 

Seventh. If favoring the same policy 
of protection for America that has made 
America great is to be an isolationist, 
then I am happy to be branded as such. 

Our American boys within the last 3 
years have been in every country in the 
globe. Ask any one of them, I care not 
who he is, if he would exchange the phi¬ 
losophies, the traditions, and the policies 
that have made America the kind of 
America we have for the ideologies and 
philosophies of any other people any¬ 
place in the world, and see what his 
answer is. 

Now I want to talk about this proposed 
bill. 

The authority of the President to enter 
into trade agreements with foreign coun¬ 
tries is due to expire again soon. This 
authority was originally granted to him 
by the so-called Reciprocal Trade Agree¬ 
ments Act of June 12, 1934, and was ex¬ 
tended in 1937, again in 1940, and again 
in 1943. Under the original act, the 
President was authorized to conclude 
trade agreements modifying American 
tariff rates by not more than 50 percent 
of the existing rates, whenever he finds 
American or foreign import restrictions 
“unduly burdening or restricting the for¬ 
eign trade of the United States.” All 
modifications of American tariff rates 
proclaimed under an agreement apply to 
productions of all coimtries; however, the 
President may exclude from the benefits 
of concessions, any country which dis¬ 
criminates against American trade. No 
good purpose, so far as this debate is 
concerned, would probably be served by 
again rearguing the constitutionality of 
the act. I may say. however, that there 
are many of us who believe the act is 
unconstitutional; and undoubtedly many 
who favor the act doubt its constitution¬ 
ality because of the barriers they have 
written into It to prohibit and preclude 
the question of its constitutionality going 
to a court of last resort for the purpose of 
determining the same. The Constitution 
provides: 

The Congress shall have power to regulate 
commerce with foreign nations, and among 
the several States, and with the Indian 
tribes (article I, section 8. powers of Con¬ 
gress: clause 3, regulate commerce). 

The power to regulate commerce with for¬ 
eign nations is expressly conferred upon Con¬ 
gress. and being an enumerated power is 
complete In itself, acknowledging no limita¬ 
tions other than those prescribed in tha 
Constitution. {Champion v. Amea (Lottery 
Case) (188 U. S. 32t. 353-356 (1903); Leisy 
{Gua.) & Co. V. Hardin (135 U. B. 100, 108 
(1880)).) 

Whatever difference of opinion, 11 any, may 
have existed or does exist concerning the 
limitations of the power, resulting from other 
provisions of the Constitution, so far as 
interstate commerce is concerned, it is not 
to be doubted that from the beginning Con¬ 
gress has exercised a plenary power in re¬ 
spect to the exclusion of merchandise brought 
from foreign countries; not alone directly 
by the enactment of embargo statutes, but 
indirectly as a necessary result of provisions 
contained in tariff legislation. It has also, 
In other than tariff legislation, exerted a po¬ 
lice power over foreign oemmeroe by provi¬ 
sions which in and of themselves amounted 
to the assertion of the right to exclude mer¬ 


chandise at discretion. This is illustrated by 
statutory provisions which have been in 
force for more than 70 years, regulating the 
degree of strength of drueja, medicines, and 
chemicals entitled to admission Into the 
United States and excluding such as did not 
equal the standards adopted. {Butterfield v. 
Stranahan (192 U. 6. 470. 402 (1904)). See 
also Gibbons v. Ogden (9 Wheat. 1. 1G3, 196- 
197 (1824)).) 


In view of the specific provision of 
the Constitution, I do not believe it takes 
a highly technical constitutional lawyer 
to conclude that the delegation of this 
power to a board, set up to administer 
this act, giving said board full and com¬ 
plete authority to make the recommen¬ 
dations which are made effective by the 
President, thus taking the power com¬ 
pletely away from Congress, is a direct 
and unrestricted violation of the power 
that is delegated to the Congress under 
the provisions of the Constitution herein¬ 
before set forth. 

Since the trade agreements have 
already been extended on three different 
occasions, it seems to me that the funda¬ 
mental issue Is not so much the question 
of whether the Trade Agreement Act 
should again be extended for another 
3-year period; rather, the fundamental 
question is should the act be amended to 
give the administration authority to 
permit decreases or increases in the tariff 
rates by 50 percent from the level of 
January 1, 1945, making 75 percent the 
maximum possible decrease from the 
original tariff rate existing on June 
12, 1934. 


Will this make for more market oppor¬ 
tunities of American produced goods 
abroad and at the same time avoid de¬ 
structive competition of foreign imports 
with domestic goods? A considerable 
number of organizations throughout the 
country which advocate this program 
completely and entirely overlook the 
fundamental issue involved. It is sur¬ 
prising to note from letters and argu¬ 
ments received from dozens of these 
organizations that their sole argument 
is based upon what now everyone who 
knows. an 3 ^hing about the facts, con¬ 
cedes pure propaganda, namely, that 
the reciprocal trade agreements pro¬ 
gram had for its principal purpose 
the prevention of war. Current his¬ 
tory, of course, blasts that foolish 
argiunent. We started this program in 
1934, though its agreements were not 
effective until 1936, and within 5 years 
thereafter we became engaged in the 
most devastating war of all times. We 
need now refer only to the testimony of 
the major witnesses coming before the 
Ways and Moans Committee in the past 
90 days to answer completely the argu¬ 
ment of these various organizations. If 
there is any doubt in anybody’s mind 
about this feature of the case they should 
read the statement of Hon. W. L. Clay¬ 
ton, Assistant Secretary of State; Hon. 
Henry A. Wallace. Secretary of Com¬ 
merce, two of the great advocates of free 
trade, and certainly neither Mr. Clayton 
or Mr. Wallace now makes any claim 
that this program will keep us out of war. 

The Trade Agreements Act is based on 
v a false premise that the decline in world 
trade in the early 1930’s is the ca^, 
rather than the effect, of the depre^ion. 
It overemphasizes the role of Americaa 
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export trade In connection with domestic 
prosperity. 

Trade agreements under the Recipro¬ 
cal Trade Agreements Act are not truly 
reciprocal. Likewise, they stimulate 
other barriers to trade, such as import 
taxes, export taxes, and block currency 
exchanges. 

Tariff-tinkering unsettles business and 
creates uncertainty, particularly when 
the negotiations are secret as they are 
under the reciprocal trade-agreement 
program. The uncertainty element in 
the fact that the tariff will be subject 
to unpredictable ct'anges results in un- 
willlngmess and inability on the part of 
businessmen to make commitments. 

The system of public hearings on trade 
agreements is insufilic'ent and unsatis¬ 
factory; they are held before negotia¬ 
tions begin, and before the terms are 
known; they are held before officials who 
are not connected with the carrying out 
of negotiations. 

While in many countries the executive 
adjusts tariffs in the first instance, with¬ 
out legislative action, in most cases such 
modiffcations must be referred to the 
legislature, hnd approved by it. Not so 
under our policy. 

A further lowering of the United States 
tariff rates w ill flood the American mar¬ 
ket with foreign goods, hurting domestic 
industry and competlzig against Ameri¬ 
can high-priced labor. For example, the 
pottery industry has been characterized 
as Inefficient because it cannot compete 
with Japanese pottery made with cheap 
labor and subsidized by the Japanese 
Ctovemment. 

The further lowering of tariff rates will 
not lead to an appreciable expansion of 
American Imports, because foreign coun¬ 
tries will still buy in the cheapest market. 
The fact that we buy more from a par¬ 
ticular country Is no guaranty that that 
country will buy more from us. Unless 
we can sell at the world market prices, 
we cannot compete. 

No industry should be sacrificed mere¬ 
ly to enlarge the volume of foreign trade. 
Existing companies have been developed 
under the protection of the laws of this 
country, and they have large amounts of 
capital Investments. One particular in¬ 
dustry, or two, or three, should not be 
singled out for sacrifices for the benefit 
of the whole without compensation. 

Mr. Chairman. I represent a district 
and a State in which the livelihood and 
the happiness of the people are very 
largely dependent on agriculture, the 
production of oil and gas, and the proc¬ 
essing of petroleum products. Frankly, 
if 1 should support this proposed pro¬ 
gram, I should consider myself as be¬ 
traying the citizenship of my Skate and 
selUng them down the river; hecoose the 
program has already in its previous 
years of operation detrimentally affected 
every person engaged in agriculture, 
everyone who produces a barrel of oil. 
and consequently every business in my 
State, because the prosperity of every 
busiii||j|Mp depends upon the proslter- 
and the prospeitty <ff 

' tSHOWS 

Xh tM, whim-Ske trade-agreements 
bill was Introdueed, the farmers of the 
country were told that by virtue of the 


authority delegated to the President un¬ 
der this measure, it w'ould be ilossible to 
find new markets or restore old forei^ 
markets for surplus farm products, but 
that it would not result in any increase 
of imports of competitive farm products. 

In the light of these promises, the fol¬ 
lowing figures with reference to farm 
imports, compiled by the Department of 
Agriculture, make Interesting reading: 
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Imports of so-called supplementary or 
competitive products were admittedly 
larger during 1935-37 because of the 
drought situation in this country. But 
leaving those years out. it is noted that 
imports of competitive farm products in¬ 
creased from $282,428,000 in 1932 and 
$418,515,000 in 1933 to $571,443,000 in 
1039 and $627,886,000 in 1940. Thus the 
value of competitive farm imports con¬ 
siderably more than doubled from 1932 
to 1940, while physical quantity increased 
from an index number of 60 in 1932 to 
an index number of 104 in 1940. It is 
generally agreed that reductions in 
tariffs on competitive farm products let 
in more imports and made it more diffi¬ 
cult to build a sound farm program. In¬ 
cidentally ttiis reduced the ability of the 
farmer to buy the products of labor and 
industry. 

EXPOBTS OP FABM PBODVCTB 

When it comes to eaq^orts, we can find 
no evidence that foreign concessions re¬ 
sulted in any increase in volume of farm 
products sold abroad. Back in 1910- 
1914 exports of farm products accounted 
for an even 00 percent of total exports. 
By 1932 farm exports were down In 41.7 
percent of total exports. It was to re¬ 
build the export mai^et that farmers 
were asked to support the trade agree¬ 
ments bill. Here, again, let us look at 
the record. 

The United States Department of Agri¬ 
culture furnished the following data: 
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While the dollar value of exports of 
Uatn. products was about the in 
1938 and 1939 as during 1932 to 1030, 
they were held there only because unit 
pxloes were higher and through the pay¬ 
ing of huge export subsidies, and not 
because of foreign concessions to us. 


And now I would like to say a word 
about the independent producers of pe¬ 
troleum in the United States. These are 
the producers of the type who in the past 
have discovered the majority of the oil 
fields In the United States. 

An imrestrioted oil Import program 
such as is implied, at least, by those who 
favor the program as it would be enlarged 
under the provisions of this bill will: 
First. Establish oil monopoly at home; 
sfKJond, will place in jeopardy the na¬ 
tional security. I think it can be fairly 
stated by those who have made a thor¬ 
ough study of what this program will do 
to the independent petroleum producers 
of America that under the first provision, 
there being no domestic petroleum indus¬ 
try In the countries which have large re¬ 
serves of petroleum available for im¬ 
portation into our markets, that a few 
American, British, and Dutch companies 
which have founded and developed those 
i*eserves have obtained the funds for such 
foreign ventures in large part from prof¬ 
its which were made in the United States. 
Venezuela would no texport oil to the 
United States; these few companies 
would bring It In and further depress 
and control the independent petroleum 
industry. As to the second proposition, 
certainly no one will deny that national 
security in this war was assured by the 
oil of the United States. It is a factual 
statement to say that for a long enough 
period to have lost the war, no other oil 
was available to ourselves or our allies. 
The Qerman submarine campaign com¬ 
pletely cut off and made temporarily use¬ 
less all outside reserves of oil. Years 
ago, the program now being advocated as 
to oil was urged upon this Nation. It 
was prevented by the Congress, and had 
It not been prevented, we would have en¬ 
tered this war with a large refining in¬ 
dustry at home, chiefly In the hands of a 
few companies, dependent upon a supply 
of crude oil that would have had to be 
transported mainly by water routes, ab¬ 
solutely vulnerable to enemy action. 
'The policy of Congress then invoked 
made possible a strong, virile domestic 
petroleum industry to which the world is 
indebted for our ability to furnish oil 
during this emergency. 

Under the policy of Congress impas- 
ing restriction on imports passed July 
1, 1932, Imports of petroleum fell from 
388,000 to about 106,000 barrels a day 
for the balance of 1932. In 1937 the 
State Department annoimccd the inten¬ 
tion to negotiate a trade agreement with 
Venezuela that would affect oil. This 
agreement was finally concluded in 1939, 
reducing the tax 50 percent. 

Concurrently with the announcement 
of the State l^artment to negotiate 
the trade agreement the price of domes¬ 
tic crude oil began to fall off until in 
1940 it reached the level of $1.02 per bar¬ 
rel—a drop of 16 cents per barrel from 
the 1937 average price. 

The Imports of petroleum in the 2 
years following 1939 were 62 percent 
greatef than for the 2 years preceding 
1989. 

Consumer and export demands for 
petrefieum rose substantially in 1939, 
omtlnuing through 1940 and 1941, and 
following announcement of the trade 
agreement, new well completions in 1939 
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were 5,223 less than in 1937. In spite 
of our . greatly increased need, the com¬ 
pletions have not again reached the total 
of 1937. 

According to the l*etroleum Adminis¬ 
tration for War, new crude oil discovered 
in 1939 was less than one-half of that 
found in 1937 or 1938. The available 
annual amount of oil found since 1939, 
according to the same authority, has not 
exceeded one-half of the 1937 or 1938 
figures. In 1038 there were 5,992 cor¬ 
porations engaged exclusively in the pro¬ 
duction of oil and gas who filed income- 
tax returns with the Bureau of Internal 
figures. In 1938 there were 5,992 cor- 
returns made; 25 percent of the num¬ 
ber of corporations in the oil business 
in 1938 had gone out of business. 

WHAT WILL HAPPEN TO THE CATTLE INDUSTBT 
UNDER THE PROPOSED BILL 

According to statistics made available 
by the Bureau of Agriculture, the cattle 
industry in this country is at a peak 
so far as numbers are concerned, 
and beef production has expanded 
to a wartime basis. Under the 
existing trade agreements the 50- 
percent cut in tariff has already been 
made on most of the important items 
affecting the cattle industry; further re¬ 
duction of the tariff as proposed in the 
pending bill would leave only a semblance 
of tariff protection for this great indus¬ 
try. It should be remembered that con¬ 
siderably more than one-half of the land 
acreage in this country is grazing land, 
and much of this area cannot be used 
for any other purpose. It is an indis¬ 
putable fact that the use of the power 
to cut tariffs under the trade agreements 
has not been limited to items where exist¬ 
ing rates were a barrier to imports. 

Cattle imports have moved into this 
country freely from Canada and Mexico 
under the rates prescribed in the original 
Hawley-Smoot Tariff Act. Dressed beef 
has come in considerable quantities from 
Cuba in recent years, and those who are 
in on the know can tell you that Canada, 
having expanded its processing facilities 
dui-ing the war, will soon be endeavoring 
to obtain a reduction in the tariff on 
dressed beef in order to send paat of its 
exports to this country in that fashion. 

Our imports of canned beef from 
South America prior to the war ran 
around 80,000,000 pounds per year. 
About the time the war began, when the 
Army made its first purchase of South 
American canned beef, it was found that 
they could undersell the domestic mar¬ 
ket almost 15 cents per pound. The cut 
in the tariff from 6 cents to 3 cents was 
entirely gratuitous. ‘ On hides 10 percent 
ad valorem was a normal tariff, and cer¬ 
tainly by no stretch of the imagination 
could it be considered a trade barrier or 
a bar to importations. The record shows 
large mportations of hides annually 
from South America and other countries. 
There was no excuse whatever for the re¬ 
duction in the tariff on this item. The 
war will be over sometime, and when it 
is over, we will have to return almost en¬ 
tirely to domestic consumption. We 
have had no export trade in beef for 
more than a generation, except during 
the two war periods. The present heavy 
importations of cattle, dressed beef, and 


canned beef from Canada, Mexico, and 
South America, with cattle numbers ex¬ 
panding particularly in Canada and 
Mexico, constitute a major threat to the 
cattle Industry. Further reductions in 
the tariff will demoralize the industry in 
this country. I cannot Imagine any 
Member of this House representing a 
section of this country with a great cat¬ 
tle-raising industry being responsible for 
making it possible for a little group of 
so-called tariff experts who know noth¬ 
ing about cattle, nothing about the cat¬ 
tle business, to have the power to write a 
program for the cattle industry. 

Mr. Chairman. I am deeply alarmed 
about the implications that would fol¬ 
low the passage of the act. Of course, as 
long as the war continues, almost all 
available goods are at a premium. But 
the war will be over some day. We hope, 
soon. I do not believe that anyone now 
has the vision, in view of all existing con¬ 
ditions, to contemplate a tomorrow of 3 
years, as provided in this bill. I can find 
neither facts, reason, or logic in the tes¬ 
timony of any witness that warrants 
writing into this bill authority to further 
reduce rates that existed on January 1. 
For that reason I am skeptical as to the 
motives which prompt this innovation at 
tills time. I am entirely out of patience 
with those groups in this coimtry who 
question the motives of everyone who 
speaks well of American traditions and 
who cautiously examine every program 
which fails to safeguard the interests of 
the United States. I read a recent state¬ 
ment by someone—^I am not certain who 
is the author—^that states my position 
much more eloquently than can I. I 
quote: 

Facing the immense labors of world re¬ 
construction, America is under immediate 
necessity to mobUlze and release once more 
the energies and inspirations of freedom. 
Obviously our experimental bureaucracy 
which fumbled domestic recovery for 10 years 
at a coat of $50,000,000,000 and then stumbled 
unpreparedly into a Global War costing $300,- 
000,000,000 more cannot now be entrusted 
with the epochal decisions and gr.'ive ad¬ 
ministrative responsibilities of world reha¬ 
bilitation and the organization of lasting 
peace. 

Every hope for the future reata at last 
upon the productive power of America, and 
that still unmeasured economic capacity is 
to be restored and sustained only through 
national rededication to the fundamental 
concepts of constitutional liberty under law. 

• • • An America longer throttled and 

frustrated by a spendthrift bureaucracy can 
only promise further economic degeneration, 
social demoralization, and ultimately politi¬ 
cal disintegration. In this hour of decision 
we are called upon, not to make a new star 
along untold paths but to set our course 
resolutely by the fixed stars of our bright 
heritage, human liberty, Individual security 
against aggre-ssion by government, free en¬ 
terprise. freedom of speech and communica¬ 
tion. and unyielding defense of absolute and 
complete national sovereignty in our rela¬ 
tions abroad. 

In such an atmosphere of liberty redeemed 
our people would b^e free once more to work, 
to build, to save, knd to light again the 
torches of 186,000,000 personal ambitions for 
a life of peace, dignity, security, and con¬ 
structive social progress. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen¬ 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Hbr- 
ter]. 


Mr. HERTER. Mr. Chairman, I de¬ 
sire to make this brief statement of my 
position with respect to the pending bill 
to continue the Reciprocal Trade Agree¬ 
ments Act for an additional 3 years with 
additional power to the Department of 
State to cut individual tariff schedules 
as much as 50 percent from their levels 
as of January 1. 1945. 

I favor the principle which underlies 
the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act. 
I firmly believe that the method of es¬ 
tablishing tariff schedules by negotia¬ 
tion with other nations in order to se¬ 
cure a maximum degree of reciprocity is 
infinitely preferable to the old-fashioned 
method of having tariff schedules set by 
Congress with all the undesirable log 
rolling that seemed to be an inescapable 
accompaniment of tariff legislation and 
the fixing of rates with scant reference 
to the mutuality of foreign trade. 

I should be glad to see a continuation 
of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act 
provided the three modifications set 
forth below were incorporated in the leg¬ 
islation extending the act. 

First. Strike out the provision where¬ 
by the permissive 50-percent alteration 
in rate applies to the rate in effect Janu¬ 
ary 1, 1945. rather than to the original 
rate that was established by act of Con¬ 
gress in the presently existing tariff law. 

Second, Provide the Congress by a 
majority vote of both branches may neg¬ 
ative any specific trade agreement with¬ 
in 90 days from the date when it is sub¬ 
mitted to Congress. 

Third. Eliminate the unconditional 
most-favored-nation clause now con¬ 
tained in our reciprocal-trade agree¬ 
ments. 


My reason for opposing the proposal 
to take the January 1,1945, tariff rates as 
the guide for a permissible further 50- 
percent cut is because it seems to me that 
under present circumstances it is utterly 
Impossible to evaluate the nature and the 
effect of reciprocal trade agreements 
previously made and now outstanding. 
There is as yet no degree of economic sta¬ 
bility among the v/arring nations of the 
world. After we have achieved a mod¬ 
erate degree of stabilization, as is the 
aim of .the Bretton Woods agreements, 
we will be in a position to take a more 
intelligent look into the situation. 

I believe that the retention by Congress 
of a veto power over specific trade agree¬ 
ments is of the utmost importance from 
the point of view of maintaining the re¬ 
ciprocal trade agreements plan. With¬ 
out a congressional veto power or with¬ 
out any court review of the agreements 
entered Into. American manufacturers 
are completely at the mercy of any ar¬ 
bitrary action by administrative officers 
of the Government. 

While under Secretary Hull the trade 
agreements were negotiated with care 
and caution, and while that might con¬ 
tinue to be the case in the future, never¬ 
theless, an important principle of gov¬ 
ernment is at stake. We have learned 
to our sorrow over many years of ex¬ 
perience that it is a bad principle of gov¬ 
ernment to delegate large and unre- 
stricted powers to the 
branch of the Government without some 
power of review either in the Congress or 
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In the oonrts. Such deleintien of unre¬ 
stricted power is JuatiflEble only in cases 
of the greatest emerien^. X am con¬ 
vinced that the redproo^ trade agree¬ 
ments plan would not long survive if the 
delegation of aulAiodty implicit in the 
plan was uneontroBed. 

Inasmudi as the majority of the Mem¬ 
bers of one or both branches of Con¬ 
gress are likdy to be of the same party 
as the administmtion which negotiated 
the agreement, the control which it is 
proposed to give to Congress in the mat¬ 
ter la not likely to be a hindrance except 
in eases of unfortunate use of Executive 
power. 

With respect to the unconditional 
most-favored-nation clause now con<- 
talned in our reciprocal trade agree¬ 
ments its effect is to require the United 
States to grant to all nations not black¬ 
listed the same tariff concession which it 
grants to any particular nation by virtue 
of a particular reciprocal trade agree¬ 
ment. The result of this is that in order 
to secure a benefit from a single nation 
we are required to give Identical benefits 
to all nations. Germany, prior to World 
War n, was the only nation on our black¬ 
list. 

Instead of freeing trade on a reciprocal 
basis, between ourselves and the particular 
nation with whom we are making an 
agreement, each agreement in effect is 
a horizontal cut in our tariff for the bene¬ 
fit of all nations regardless of whether 
they have given us any reciprocal quid 
pro quo. If the most-favored-nation 
clause be eliminated, we would then be 
in a position to insist that other nations 
as a condition of sharing the reductions 
in our tariffs, should themselves accord 
like treatment to other nations. In that 
way there would be a greater freeing of 
trade barriers elsewhere. 

It follows that I cannot vote for the 
bill in its present form now before the 
House. 

It is very difficult for me to understand 
why the Members of the majority party 
are imwilling to make any of the conces¬ 
sions represented in the amendments 
suggested above. They have all been re¬ 
jected in committee and appear to be 
headed for defeat in the House. The 
argument that those who feel that one 
or all of these amendments are essential 
toward securing a good bill and who do 
not wish to vote for the presented bill 
are Isolationists, is not well founded. It 
appears that the admi n istration is de¬ 
termined to have full and unbridled power 
and will be content with nothing less. 

Mr. B3>7UT80N. MT. CBiairman, I 
yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. LiwiBl. 

Mr. LBWI8. Mr. Cbalniian, X wish 
to congratulate the gentleniaii irom 
New Mexico [Mr. AimxRaoiil on two 
points: First, 1 wish to congratoUto him 
on his Impending appointment aa Sec¬ 
retary of Agriculture: and second^ 1 fHsih 
to congratulate him on being wise 
enough and courageous enough to have 
protected m the Ways and Means Com¬ 
mittee the dhief industry of his district 
which givea,|iim so de^ concern, the 
mineral IndiWtry. X wish it were pos¬ 
sible that I sibould have a like oppor¬ 
tunity to protect the industries of my 
district. 


I should like to talk to you for Just a 
few minutes on what X consider to be 
the only sound ba^ for international 
trade. X should like to say in the first 
place that there is but one sound baste 
for international trade and that is that 
the country receiving the imports should 
receive only Impmrts which it does not 
produce for Itself or which it produces 
in insufficient quantities for its own 
needs. I believe I lay that down as a 
general proposition. That applies not 
only to America but also to every other 
country In the world. When you at¬ 
tempt to apply it to the United States 
you find a country that produces so 
much, so many varied things that men 
need, that you run into real difficulties 
as is evidenced in the debate on this 
floor on this bill. We produce practi¬ 
cally everything we need. We are ca¬ 
pable of producing those things in suffi¬ 
cient quantities and there is, therefore, 
left for us in my opinion only a compara¬ 
tively few pr<^ucts which we do not 
produce or do not produce in sufficient 
quantities for our own needs with which 
to bargain with other nations and with¬ 
out Interfering with our own economy. 

I am not talking about something 
purely theoretical. 1 have seen In my 
own district in Ohio the operation of 
the trade-agreement law as it has been 
administered, and X want to concur in 
what gentlemen on both sides of the 
aisle have said that the term ^'reciprocal** 
is a misnomer. It Is not being adminis¬ 
tered as a reciprocal proposition, lhat 
is the fatal defect in this legislation and 
in the operation of the legislation, 

Mr. Chairman, I come from the upper 
Ohio Valley. We have in that valley the 
greatest manufacturing center of pot¬ 
tery perhaps in the world. I also have in 
my district a great glass-manufacturing 
Industry. I have seen the effect of the 
administration of this law upon both of 
those industries. In 1936 I saw those 
industries practically closed. 

X went to the Imperial Glass Works in 
Bellaire that manufactures as fine a 
quality of glassware as is made anywhere 
in the world, and X saw men coming out 
on pay day from that Imperial Glass 
factory holding checks in their hands 
showing that in some cases they received 
for 2 weeks* woxk less than $10. The 
greatest I saw was less than $20 for 2 
weeks* work. 

What was wrong? Did the hourly pay 
decrease? No; that is not what hap¬ 
pened. Here is what happened: We had 
so reduced the protection against the 
importation of toirelgn glassware that 
Japan. Czechoslovakia, Belgitim, and 
France imported into this country so 
much cheap glassware manufactured by 
men who were paid only a fraction of the 
hourly wage paid in Bellaire, Ohio, at the 
Imperial Glass Works that they took 
practically all of our markets. The only 
thing that these men could do was to 
take the hourly wage ihat was available, 
because the markets of the Imperifa 
Cttass Works in Bellaire had been de¬ 
stroyed and taken by these cheap foreign 

same thing is true of Bast liver* 
poOb also in my district There, Is 
another plant at Steubenville, Ohio, in 
my distriet The same thing happened 


identically adth that glassware todustry* 
Japan twHc our pottory markets in tote 
country. How did toey do that? 

Did we have a trade agreement with 
Japan? No; we did not. We never had 
a trade agreement with Japan but we 
generalized t^e benefits of every agree¬ 
ment with the other foreign nations with 
whom we made trade agreements to 
Japan and she got toe benefit of every 
one of them without giving a single thing 
In return. What did she do? She took 
those benefits and, in addition, dishonest 
and txldey as she is, she depreciated her 
currency, deliberately depreciated the 
value of the yen, the unit of Japanese 
currency. I hated her for that as I hate 
her now for what she is doing to our boys 
across the seas, but she will do it again 
if she has the opportunity. 

Not content with that, toe gave in 
addition internal subsidies to her glass 
manufacturers and to her pottery works 
and to every other Industry that wished 
to sell its products in America to such an 
extent that they could lay down their 
products right here at the very doors of 
our factories manufacturing similar com¬ 
petitive products and undersell us right 
here at our very front door. That is 
what happened, and that is what will 
happen under this law. 

My people expect me to vote against 
this bill, and I shall vote against it. I 
shall vote against it because I believe 
it is destructive of the American way of 
life, destructive of American wage levels 
and destructive of American standards of 
living. I am for the protection of these 
men who work in our factories. I am 
interested not alone in the Industries in 
my district but I am equally interested 
in the industries of every other district. 
Every district is affected alike: maybe 
not to the same extent as mine, but every 
industry is affected alike. 

The gentleman from New York on our 
side of the aisle, whom I esteem most 
highly, spoke in favor of the measure. 
X can understand that. He represents a 
New York district, and he represents a 
district that is filled with Importers and 
exporters and international banters who 
make their money by financing interna¬ 
tional trade. 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
Mr. Chairman. I yield 2 minutes to the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Hobsht- 

SOH]. _ 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Virginia. Mr. 
C hai r ma n , It Is always distressing to me 
to see a fine, able, earnest, and sincere 
Member of Congress take a position on 
a bill when he is laborhig under a mis¬ 
apprehension concernirig the facts. The 
gentleman from Ohio spoke about pot¬ 
tery; that we almost shut him down in 
1936; and that we filled tote country 
with imports from Japan, and then said, 
**That is what wfil happen under this 
law and X will have to vote against it.** 

We have never had a trade agreement 
with Japan. We never had a trade 
agreement with anybody in 1936, asid 
everything be saw in 1936 came from 
some other source. One of the sources 
that we might menticn was the fact that 
the Bmoot-rHawley Tarffi Act of 1980 
torew us into an eoonoihic tali spin, and 
In 1936 we were not out of it. May X 
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say to the giiintleman that with all of 
the lOleged damage to you and your pot¬ 
tery industry, you still have 69-percent 
protection, and you did not have but a 
little over TO protection under the Smoot- 
Hawley tariff, the highest in the history 
of the Nation. 

Mr.CCX>PER. Mr. Chairman, wiU the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Virginia. I yield 
to the gentleman from Tennessee. 

Mr; COOPER. So far as the gentle¬ 
man’s year 1936 and his pottery and 
glassware is concerned, the Smoot-Haw- 
ley tariff was in effect at that time; is 
that not correct? 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Virginia. Cer¬ 
tainly. If you read the record and the 
cross examination of the pottery wit¬ 
nesses, when faced with Tariff Commis¬ 
sion and Commerce facts, they could not 
substantiate their claim for a minute 
that any trade agreement had injured 
them. 

Mr. Kl^SON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 1 minute to the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Lewis]. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. Chairman, I want to 
answer those assertions. I know what 1 
am talking about. The matter I referred 
to was not confined to 1936. It was in 
1938, and it operated exactly as 1 have 
told you. The pottery and glass work¬ 
ers of my district were walking the 
streets and added to our problem of un¬ 
employment out there in Ohio. I am not 
confining myself to 1936. It was in 1938. 
and the provisions of the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act were in full oper¬ 
ation then. 1 am telling you what I 
know of my own knowledge. 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the 
gentleman from West Virginia (Mr. 
Neely], 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. Chairman, on the 
Fourth of July 1789, just 13 years after 
the adoption of the Declaration of In¬ 
dependence, the Congress presented to 
the American people their first tariff law. 
From then until now the tariff has mali¬ 
ciously bedeviled statesmen, populated 
political graveyards, and provided epi¬ 
taphs for countless Congressmen without 
the slightest regard for their politics, 
their ability or their deserts. Immedi¬ 
ately after the roll call on the pending 
bill a legion of the Members of the House 
will join that “Innumerable caravan 
which moves” to the Nation-wide polit¬ 
ical funeral that will be held on the day 
after the next general election. 

The tariff, by generating friction, con¬ 
suming the time of public officials, and 
necessitating the printing of billions of 
pages of data, argumentation, and non¬ 
sense has cost the American people a 
hundred times more than any other 
question that has ever been debated in 
the Halls of Congress. But, notwith¬ 
standing past misfortunes, present re¬ 
grets, or future fears, the tariff issue, with 
all its original perplexities, 3,000 pages 
of new evidence, and 166 years* accumu¬ 
lation of barnacles and abominations, is 
once more before the House. 

At the Battle of Ebenezer the Philis¬ 
tines captured the Ark of God, carried 
it to Ashdod, and put it in the temple of 
their idol. The Lord, for this impious 
transgression, promptly destroyed many 


of the people and sorely aflUcted others 
with emerods. The warlike possessors of 
the ark endeavored to obtain relief by 
removing it first to Gath and later to 
Ekron, but the people of every place to 
which it was taken either died or suf¬ 
fered from serious disease. The Philis¬ 
tines eventually averted or postponed 
their annihilation by restoring the ark to 
its owners. 

Let us hope that the prudence which 
impelled the Philistines to seek self- 
preservation by ridding themselves of the 
ark will some time move the Congress to 
rid itself of the tariff issue with justice 
and finality before it paralyzes, beyond 
human endurance, all the processes of 
meritorious legislation. 

No other tariff bill was ever accom¬ 
panied to this floor with more confilcting 
testimony or more contradictory argu¬ 
mentation than has accompanied the one 
that is now before us. Anyone who reads 
the majority and minority reports of the 
Committee on Ways and Means and as 
much as possible of the voluminous rec¬ 
ord will be fully justified in rendering an 
opinion similar to that which, according 
to Knickerbocker's History of New York, 
was delivered by the famous Wouter 
Van 'TwiUer in the case of Wandle 
Gchoonhoven against Barent Bleecker. 
The evidence in that case was docu¬ 
mentary just as it is in ours. After ma¬ 
ture consideration, the old governor, 
with appropriate solemnity, announced 
that having counted and weighed the 
books offered in evidence it was found 
that those for the plaintiff were just as 
thick and heavy as were those offered by 
the defendant. He consequently com¬ 
pelled the constable to pay the costs of 
the proceeding and threw the case out 
of court. 

Please do not consider it an unpardon¬ 
able sin for me to suggest that regardless 
of our attitude toward the bill the dis¬ 
tinguished and beloved chairman of the 
committee the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. Doughton], and the be¬ 
loved and distinguished ranking minority 
member of the committee, the gentle¬ 
man from Minnesota [Mr. Knutson], 
who are largely responsible for our pres¬ 
ent trouble, be required to pay the cost 
of the printing of the 19 volumes of 
hearings with which they have supplied 
us. 

And let these able gentlemen take 
notice that if they report another tariff 
bill during the Seventy-ninth Congress, 
its fate will be identical with that of the 
case of Schoonhoven against Bleecker, 
and its authors will be compelled to pay 
all the costs that accrue as a result of 
their folly. 

Mr. iCNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NEELY. I gladly yield to my dis- 
tingiUshed friend, the gentleman from 
Minnesota. 

Mr. KNUTSON. On the first day of 
hearings, in order to expedite matters 
and not drag this thing through weeks 
and weeks—this is the fifth week—I 
asked the chairman of the Committee on 
Ways and Means if he would be willing 
to renew the law as is for, say, 2 years. 
My overtures were not received with that 
cordiality which I had anticipated. My 
purpose in making the proposal was that 


the country being at war and there being 
no commerce, the operation of the law 
could not do any harm. Now, I will yield 
to the defendant. 

Mr. NEELY. The gentleman from 
North Carolina probably believed that it 
would be as hazardous to make a tariff 
agreement with the dexterous gentleman 
from Minnesota as it would be to trade 
horses with David Harum. I yield to 
the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
Doughton]. 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
The statement of the gentleman from 
Minnesota is correct as far as it goes. 
In the first place, however, the chair¬ 
man of the committee is only the serv¬ 
ant of the committee. He does not have 
any right to bind the conunittee to such 
a proposal even if he had been convinced 
himself, which he was not. That was 
the first reason that the chairman did 
not do so. The second reason was that he 
had found by experience that while his 
good friend, the ranking minority mem¬ 
ber, as far as he can, always carries out 
his own agreements, the members on 
his side of the committee will not back 
up the gentleman from Minnesota, and 
consequently the chairman could not go 
along with the proposition because he 
felt reasonably sure that when the gen¬ 
tleman from Minnesota did go back, to 
th^m, they would not back him up. I 
have had that kind of experience with 
the gentleman where agreements were 
made in perfectly good faith. 

Mr. KNUTSON. The gentleman 
knows that the nine Republican mem¬ 
bers on the Committee on Ways and 
Means have always gone along with me. 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
No; they have not. 

Mr. KNUTSON. They always have. 
Well, tell us one instance where they 
have not. 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
While I do not want to make the discus¬ 
sion personal, the gentleman will re¬ 
member that he and I made some agree¬ 
ment about closing the hearings, and 
when he went back to his friends they 
would not back him up. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Well, of course, 
everybody has a few prima donnas that 
cannot be handled. 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North CaroUna. 
Therefore, the chairman of the Com¬ 
mittee on Ways and Means did not want 
to waste any time entering into any 
agreement because he knew that it would 
not lead to anything. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. Chairman, in justi¬ 
fication of the severity of my suggestion 
regarding the payment of costs by the 
chairman and the ranking minority 
member of the Committee on Ways and 
Means, let me invite your attention to 
the innumerable dilemmas with which 
every Member of the Congress is con¬ 
fronted in voting either for or against 
the bill. 

The farmers* organization known as 
the American Grange, the Association of 
Commissioners and Directors of Agricul¬ 
ture, the dairsmaen, the sugar-beet grow¬ 
ers, and many others engaged in agri¬ 
cultural pursuits oppose the bill. On the 
H>ther hand, the American Farm Bureau 
and the National Farmers’ Union urge 
us to vote for it. 
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The CIO is unoonditionally supporting 
It. The West Virginia State Federation 
of Labor, an A. F. ofli. allUlate, is uncon* 
ditionally opposing it. 

The united States Chamber of Com* 
merce, by the unanimous action of its 
directors, urges that the biU be passed. 
One of the Important chambers of com¬ 
merce In my district, which is a member 
of the United States Chamber, has ad¬ 
monished me to help defeat it. 

Twenty of the railroad brotherhoods 
favor the hill. The Flint Glassworkers 
of America oppose it. 

Both the employers and employees of 
many of the great industries such as 
those engaged in the manufacture of 
automobiles endorse the bilL But prac¬ 
tically all in the United States who are 
connected with either the hand-made 
pottery or the hand-made glass business 
condemn it and contend that its passage 
would overwhelm them with disaster. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield at that point? 

Mr. NEELY. I yield. 

Mr. KNUTSON. I think that is one 
reason why they brought out such a 
confusi ng m easure. 

Mr. NEELY. I cannot share the opin¬ 
ion that the pending measure is con¬ 
fusing. But the record that pertains 
to it is confusing in the superlative de¬ 
gree. It does not contain a single para¬ 
graph of relevant uncontradicted sound 
argumentation either for or against the 
bill. 

But let me return to the hand-made 
glass and hand-made pottery Industries. 
Certainly the Representative from the 
First District of West Virginia is deeply 
interested not only in saving harmless 
all those who operate these industries 
and all who are employed by them but 
also In promoting their prosperity and 
happiness for the following reasons 
which speak to the point. 

According to the latest available cen¬ 
sus figures and estimates, there are 
36.586 in the United States who are 
making pottery by hand; 8,100 or more 
Hum 22 percent of these are in West 
Virginia; 6.500 or more than 80 percent 
of those in that State and more than 
17 percent of all in the United States 
who make pottery by hand are in the 
First District of West Virginia, 

According to the latest available census 
figures and estimates, there are 17,000 in 
the United States who are making glass¬ 
ware by hand. Six thousand eight hun¬ 
dred ninety-two of these an In West Vir¬ 
ginia; and 3,450, or more than 20 percent 
of all in this country who are employed 
in this business, are in the First District 
of West Virginia. 

It appears to me that In the absence of 
undisputed evidence to guide Ui, we 
should, in determining whether we shall 
vote for or against this bill, utilise ah the 
Ihformation we have acquired by dbietr 
vation, experience, and the study of un* 
biased authorities on the subject under 
consideration. This i have tried to do« 
and my conclusion is that I can best dis* 
charge my duty to my constituents by 
offering an amendment which, if adopt¬ 
ed, will exclude ah hand'-made glassware 
and all hand*^mede pottery from the op¬ 
eration of trade hi pur¬ 


suance of the provisions of the pmidhig 
measure. 

I do not believe that anyone In West 
Virginia would be seriously Injured by 
the bill if it were paned in its present 
form. But in this matter the employers 
and employees in the glass and pottery 
industries of any district entertain a very 
different oplzUon. As their servant, I 
shall strive to have that opinion ex¬ 
pressed In the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from West Virginia has ex¬ 
pired. 

Mr. DOUQHTON of North CaroUna. 
Mr. Chairman, I yield two additional 
minutes to the gentleman from West Vir¬ 
ginia. _ 

Mr, NEELY. The fate of my pro¬ 
posed amendment cannot be foretold. 
But whether it is adopted or rejected it 
will be my duty to vote on the final roll 
call. As the'discussion after today will 
be limited, let me improve this oppor¬ 
tunity to state that for many more rea¬ 
sons than the brevity of my time wiU per¬ 
mit me to assign I am convinced that, 
with or without my amendment, it will be 
my duty to vote for the bill. 

In my opinion, this legislation is in¬ 
dispensable to our prosperity in the post¬ 
war period. We now have and shall long 
continue to have a greater productive 
capacity than any other nation on earth 
has ever had. The formerly competing 
Industries of Csechoslovakla, Belgium, 
Holland, France, Poland. Germany, and 
Austria are in ashes. Beyond the shadow 
of a doubt those of Japan will soon be 
annihilated. But our industries have 
been unharmed by war. Their unlimited 
pro({uctlvity has become a new wonder 
of the world. Therefore, we are in little, 
if any, danger of injurious competition 
from any foreign country during the 3- 
year period to which the operation of the 
bill is limited. 

The CHAIRBfAN. The time of the 
gentleman from West Virginia has again 
expired. 

Mr. DOUOHTON of North CaroUna. 
Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman five 
additional minutes. 

Bfr. NKBLY. But if any injury should 
be caused by any agreement made in 
pursuance of the bill, no one who knows 
President Harry Truman will doubt that 
he would patriotically and promptly nul- 
Uf y that part of the agreement by virtue 
of which the Injury was being Inflicted. 

In the postwar period it will be utterly 
Impossible for us to utilize all our pro¬ 
ductive capacity for the satisfaction of 
our own wants. If the markets of the 
world are not wide open to the commerce 
of the United States, widespread unem¬ 
ployment and a tittle later a Nation-wide 
depression will again scourge the Ameri¬ 
can people. 

The bill, if passed, will be of incalcula¬ 
ble value in facilitating the rapid expan¬ 
sion of our commerce and the augmen¬ 
tation of our employment and prosperity. 
This is one of my reasons for supporting 
the bill. But there is a reason more 
than any based on economlos why X must 
vote for this measure. Unreasopahle 
trade barriers are effleient causes of irado 
wars. Trade wars lead or tend to ii|Psd 
to other wars in which nation zlisi lip 


against nation, and battleflelda are Ut¬ 
tered with the wounded, the dying, and 
the dead. * 

BegardlesB of the extent to which any 
of my oomtituants may fbel aggrieved by 
my vote, X must nevertisieless think of 
what will happen to their boys 25 years 
trow now if we have another war. Please 
forgive a personal allusion. 1 have two 
little grandsons—<one is 12 and the other 
is past 5 years old. They are much 
dearer to me than my life. In voting on 
the bill, l-shall be thinking of them. 
And, believe me, I shall also be thinking 
of your children and your grandchildren, 
and of those of the pottery workers and 
the gla&s workers a^ all others in the 
First Dlstilet of West Virginia and 
throughout the Nation and the world. 
If my failure to support this bill should 
defeat it. and our failure to pass it 
should contribute to the provocation of a 
trade war, as it might well do. and that 
trade war should, develop into a war to 
be fought by American boys and in it 
they should lose their precious lives to 
atone for what we had recreantly failed 
to do, I should feel that the blood of 
those who died was on my hands and 
that its stain could never be washed 
away. The risk of the awful remorse 
of being responsible for the death of a 
single boy in battle—whether yours or 
mine or that of a stranger whom I have 
never seen— is a risk too great for me to 
run. 

In view of all which I shall vote for the 
bill in the firm belief and with the fervent 
prayer that it will help to bring to us, to 
our children, and to our children’s chil¬ 
dren new and far-reaching blessings of 
prosperity, happiness, and peace. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from West Virginia has ex- 
lalred. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle¬ 
man from North Dakota I Mr. Robbrt- 

SONl. 

TBS CONGU8S SBOtTLD WSXTS THE TABZFT LAWS 

Mr. ROBERTSON of North DakoU. 
Mr. Chairman, as we here consider this 
legislation known as H. R. 3240 let us 
not overlook the fact that it goes farther 
than merely the extension of trade agree¬ 
ments already in existence. By its own 
provisions, It provides for an enlarge¬ 
ment of the program and lays the foun¬ 
dation for a national policy in the post¬ 
war period ahead. 

I presume there are many Members 
who would be willing to renew the re¬ 
ciprocal agreements for a period of 1 or 
2 years. While on the other hand, there 
are many who have held from the very 
outset that this principle of dealing with 
rate structures with other nations was 
wrong in principle and had for its pur¬ 
pose the circumventing of the constitu¬ 
tional tWo-thirds majority required in 
the makin g of treaties by a review of the 
United States Senate.. 

By indirection, at least, we haye heard 
again and again that while this ml 
i^tly increases the latitude with which 
the negotiators may woih, there is no tn- 
tenttouseit. I am concerned to ask xny- 
UU the question—If it is not to be used, 
then whyjOiould it be asked for? I come 
from a State and r^;ires^t It at large so 
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completely agfrlcultural that 1 cannot 
view with favor the conditions in this 
legislation without feeling that I have 
neglected my constitutional responsibility 
to the people who sent me here to rep¬ 
resent them. I cannot believe the great 
North Dakota wheat crops-, the largest 
last year and the second largest this year 
in the Nation, now supported by a 42- 
cent tariff should be bargained off under 
a plan of reciprocal treaties, if a further 
reduction of 50 percent is allowed to the 
President. I cannot yield to further en¬ 
croachment upon dairy products, lamb, 
beef and pork, and some grains. And 
later I shall deal specifically with the 
question of sugar beets. 

The authority granted in this bill to 
the President, while by chance it may 
not be used, it leaves the commodities 
grown in my State exposed to danger en¬ 
tirely too great, and for that reason if 
this phase of the bill is adhered to I shall 
be compelled without question to vote 
against it in its entirety. My duties and 
my resDonsibilities to the farm sections 
which I represent are clear and under¬ 
standable. 

I listened with great interest 3 'esterday 
to the distinguished gentleman Irom 
Tennessee I Mr. Cooper 1. I hold, and 
have always held, great respect and ad¬ 
miration lui* this distinguished gentle¬ 
man. and I am glad to say that I think 
the presentacion of h’s case yesterday 
was most ably done. I v/as particularly 
Interested, however, in that section of 
his address in vvh’ch ho dealt with the 
question of tne rncst-favored-nation pol¬ 
icy, and if my memory serves me cor¬ 
rectly he alleged that this practice came 
into being under the direction of Secre¬ 
tary of State Charles Evans Hughes, and 
I should like here to clarify, if I can, the 
position I believe prevailed in the mind 
of Charles Evans Hughes and other men 
of his time as to their views on this all- 
important qucsiion of the favored-na¬ 
tions clause. 

I accept the statement of the distin¬ 
guished gentleman from Tennessee when 
he says that this came to us from the 
then Secretary of State, Charles Evans 
Hughes. I should like to say that many 
of the leading siatcsmen in the Republi¬ 
can Party of that time, including Hughes, 
Elihu Root, Kellogg, and others, were 
then doing as many men are doing to¬ 
day—contributing toward a better world 
understanding through what is known as 
the most-favored-nation treatment. I 
am impressed with the fact that 1 believe 
they had rather a different appvoach in 
mind than now practiced in our recipro¬ 
cal treaties under this administration. 
The thought of the leaders of that day 
was directed In the writing of treaties, 
especially commercial treaties, and it 
had largely to do with the treatment of 
Americans traveling in foreign countries, 
and In the treatment of American vessels 
In world ports. It dealt specifically with 
matters of port duties and fees, travel 
visas, and treatment of American invest¬ 
ments in foreign lands, and perhaps 
other things similar in character. But at 
no time were matters of tariff rates in¬ 
cluded either in general treaties with 
other nations or in commercial treaties. 

In other words, it was never the intent 
of such men as Dingley. McKinley, and 


other tariff leaders of that generation to 
think in terms of the favored-nations 
clause as applying to the general ex¬ 
change of goods between nations. In all 
such cases all conditions were provided 
for within the treaties themselves and 
ratified under the constitutional provi¬ 
sion by two-thirds of the United States 
Senate. Under this administration, and 
in the practice of their reciprocal treaties 
they have incorporated the spirit applied 
by Mr. Hughes on these other points, to 
all commodities involved in the recipro¬ 
cal treaty program. 

In this debate there has been consider¬ 
able eiloft expended to indicate that the 
farmers of the Nation were favorable to 
this legislation. I have gone to consid¬ 
erable lengths to ascertain the views of 
farmers. That is my particular business 
as a Representative in Congress, and I 
have read v/ith great interest the state¬ 
ment of Mr. Fred Brencliman, made be¬ 
fore the Ways and Means Committee. 
Mr. Brenckman sooke in the interest of 
and for the National Grange, one of the 
great farm organizations of the United 
Str.tes. 

1 have on my desk at this time letters 
from different sections of the country, 
expressing the views the Farm Bureau 
in disapproval of this legislation. I con¬ 
cede. however, that there may be some 
sections where the Farm Bureau is on 
record as approving it. 1 have on my 
desk telegrams from the diflerent sec¬ 
tions of my State in which the Farmers 
Union Is the major farm organization, 
and I read you here one single telegram 
which symbolizes the general view of one 
of the locals of the Farmers Union in the 
State of North Dakota, and I quote you 
the telegram: 

Klnmare, N. D/k.. May 24, 1945. 
Congressman Charles R. PioniniTFON. 

Washington. D. C.: 

The board ol director.? of the I* armers Union 
Creamery of Kenmare. representing 1.0-10 
puYTons. went on record ul their rsgnl ir 
moiitlily meeting. May 24, 3045. as opposing 
the passage of Doughton bill. H. R. 2x152. 
Tney feel that if this bill peases it will work 
a definite hardship against the dairy indus¬ 
try and the producer of other agricultural 
products following the war. 

Farmers TTnicn Creamery, 

O. V/. Crneks, .vlanogar. 

The advantage in tariffs enn be ascer¬ 
tained by the operation of oir.’ economy, 
and the study of our record with the 
tariff as part of our Federal eccnomy 
in a little over 150 years, the United 
Btates has grown from a small group of 
colonies scattered on the Atlantic sea¬ 
board until at the present time we do 
half or more of the dollar business of 
the world within our own borders. Now. 
let us compare this condition to India 
and China, both of which have popula¬ 
tions vastly in excess of ours and both of 
wiilch are older nations. They operate 
on a free-trade philosophy. And with 
these disturbing facts before us, we still 
persist in turning our back on the most 
dynamic economy in the world because 
of a theory that is expressed here in 
this legislation that has never brought 
freedom to a nation and that has never 
helped to preserve world peace, and if 
followed to its conclusion, will drive us 
into bankruptcy. 


If we find that we produce economic 
conditions that result from too low a 
price for our production, it could well 
destroy our kind of Government and 
bring to us international socialism, and 
In this process we would be obliged to 
accept the low standards of peon labor. 

I say to you, we cannot help the world 
by reducing our price level to theirs. 
Our course should be to maintain our 
level and then through our leadership, 
take the position of making our price 
level serve as a sound foundation for 
world prices and monetary values. 

We find ourselves today approaching 
the goal of distress so far as sugar is 
concerned, and yet had we given due 
consideration to this situation in time, 
we should have an adequate supply of 
sugar at a reasonable price. 

An adequate supply of sugar for do¬ 
mestic consumption is dependent upon 
production in the United States of a sub¬ 
stantial percentage of our consumptive 
needs. After World War I our stock of 
sugar dropped to a low point and shippers 
of foreign sugar Immediately took advan¬ 
tage of the situation, with sugar prices 
at retail reaching 25 cents per pound and 
remaining high until domestic beet sugar 
came on the market in the fall of 1920. 
In the early days of World War n the 
German submarines so interfered with 
shipping that Cuban sugar could not be 
delivered and we again became almost 
entirely dependent on our supoly of do¬ 
mestic cane and beet sugar. Experience 
therefore dictates that we should produce 
in the continental United States, at least 
the quantity of sugar necessary to meet 
our minimum domestic requirements. 

Land in the United Staic.s is as produc¬ 
tive as land anywhere in the world where 
sugar i.s produced. Our refineries and 
processing plants are the most efficient 
sur«r-Droducing plants in the world. The 
cost of sugar produced locally as com¬ 
pared v/ith cost of foreign sugar there¬ 
fore is dependent, almost entirety, upon 
relative costs of labor. The c’u'ty on for¬ 
eign sugar per hundred pounds therefore 
should equal the difference in cost of labor 
to produce a hundred pounds of sugar 
in the United States over cost of labor 
to produce a hundred pounds of foreign 
sugar. OflQcial Government figures to in¬ 
dicate the present cost of producing a 
hundred pounds of sugar in Cuba with 
costs at American standard labor prices 
are not available. However, it is worth 
noting that the United States Tariff Com¬ 
mission completed an investigation in 
1934 and indicated that the difference 
in cost of production was $1.50 per hun¬ 
dred pounds. In vieiv of rapid increase in 
wage rnles in the United States in the 
last 10 years, it is safe to say that the 
labor cost for growing and producing 100 
pounds of sugar in the United States 
Is at least $1.50 over costs in Cuba. In 
1934 the duty on Cuban sugar was fixed 
at $1.50 per hundred pounds and has 
since been reduced under reciprocal trade 
agreements to 75 cents per hundred 
pounds. The provisions of the proposed 
bill H. R. 3240 would permit a further 
reduction of 37 1/2 cents per hundred 
pounds, definitely assuring the destruc¬ 
tion of our domestic sugar Industry ana 
leaving the people of the United States 
dependent in times of peace and war on 
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the i^lanthropic attitude of foreign 
producers, and our ability to keep open 
sea lanes under every condition. 

We have been led to believe In this 
debate that organised labor stands de¬ 
fiantly in favor of this legislation. I take 
pleasure in quoting here the remarks of 
I. M. Ombum, secretary-treasurer of the 
Union Label Trades Department of the 
American Federation of Labor: 

After the war one of the greatest dlfflcul- 
ties organtzed labor will have to face Is the 
xnalntenaacd of American labor union stand¬ 
ards. Our general policy should be to at¬ 
tempt to raise the standards of workers In 
other countries to our level. We should not 
be a part of any scheme to lower American 
standards to those of the workers in various 
foreign lands. 

In order to carry on world commerce there 
Is always a tendency among Internationalists 
to urge a leveling process for prices of goods 
In all nations throughout the world. Of 
course, lowered prices mean lowered'Wages. 

Sventually, through an orderly taperlng-off 
method, tariffs and other trade barriers 
might he reduced but It would be a terrific 
economic shock to the American way of life 
If our protective walls were demolished over¬ 
night In order to create a dribbling exchange 
of goods between our Nation and other coun¬ 
tries of the world. 

Oompared with wages of American workers, 
wages of foreign workers are extremely low. 
One must always take into consideration, 
however, that the workers in other lands are 
not as efficient as thjose In the United States 
and Canada. With the use of modem ma¬ 
chinery. however, they will go a long way 
toward equaling the production of the aver¬ 
age worker In our country. Just before the 
war In China, coolie or common labor re¬ 
ceived only $5 (In United States money) each 
month, and carpenters received about $10 a 
month. 

In India the present wage In the textile 
industry for a week of 64 hours Is $2.60 (in 
our money) and bricklayers receive only $2.40 
each week. In the coal-mining Industry 
miners receive $1 for a 60-hour week. These 
potentially Industrial nations that ^‘experts*’ 
on global affairs desire to make competitors 
of the United States are now being furnished 
with American machinery and it is well worth 
our time to consider tbc feet that when they 
have supplied domestic nepds that their 
goods will be used to hid down American- 
made products. 

When we study the difference in wages be¬ 
tween America and other countries, it is im¬ 
possible to undMstand how wc can maintain 
American standards on a *'free tr.'idc” basis 
with the rest of the world. It is possible that 
over a long period of time tariffs cun bi grad¬ 
ually lowered to create a greater exchange of 
goods but a sudden shift to open markets 
right after the war would spell nun for 
America. The Internationalists would sell 
America short. The foundation for labor’s 
postwar International policy should depend 
on economies rather than politics. The basis 
for our International economy ^ould be the 
American labor standard. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
srield such time as he may daslre to the 
gentleman from Wisconsin CMr. 

Mr. HULL. Mr. Chairman, for over 
140 years our country has had a lirotec- 
tive tariff policy. Until a doaen years 
ago* tariff rates were fixed hy congrei*- 
sional action. Not infrequently, ocm* 
gressional enactments had been directed 
to the promotion of industries with smaff 
attention paid to the needs or demands 
of agriculture. Fowerfui political lobbies 
influenced national party conventions as 
well as Congress in framing tacifl rates 


which served larger industries to Uie 
detriment of both agriculture and 
smaller industries. In many instances 
the rates were so adjusted that memop- 
ones gained enormous benefits. Few 
tariff bills were enacted which did not 
become national Issues. 

Their faults and mistakes were per¬ 
petrated by Congress in which the rights 
of the people were subordinated to special 
privileges by powerful Interests. But the 
blame rested upon Congress, and Con¬ 
gress suffered the consequences in many 
elections. There was redress open to 
the people for the wrongs inflicted. 

The Hawley-Smoot tariff law«of 1930 
was the last general tariff measure. It 
followed the pattern and form of many 
of its predecessors. High protective 
rates were granted many large industries 
while agriculture, particularly that of the 
Middle West, was denied sufficiently pro¬ 
tective rates. It was stated by one of 
the administrative leaders of the time 
that the large Industrial centers must 
have cheap food products in order to 
compete with other industrial nations. 
That was the evident influence which 
resulted in its discrimination. I was one 
of those who voted against that measure 
and I have felt fully Justified in my 
opposition. 

In the past 15 years the Hawley-Smoot 
bill has been denounced by many. It 
still is. It was enacted by a Republican 
Congress. Every Congress since and up 
to the present has been under Demo¬ 
cratic control. Denunciation of the 
Hawley-Smoot tariff law continues. It 
was alleged to have been the cause of 
the depression at home and abroad. It 
is charged with having laid the ground¬ 
work for another World War. Even now, 
as the war ends In Europe and courts 
are organized to try and convict the war 
criminals who brought it about, there 
again comes the allegation that the 
Hawley-Smoot tariff law caused the war. 

Still the Hawley-Smoot tariff law re¬ 
mains in the statutes, practically un¬ 
amended except for the adoption of the 
reciprocal trade treaty provisions In 
1934, with extensions from time to time. 

Congress has the power to repeal en¬ 
tirely or amend the Hawley-Smoot 
enactment. Delegating the authority to 
modify It to the President, the Depart¬ 
ment of State, or Tariff Commission is an 
evasion of the issues involved. That dele, 
gation of power takes from the people the 
right to have their own elected Repre¬ 
sentatives present their views and de¬ 
mands as to changes or modification. It 
prevents them from having their say or 
their participation in negotiations which 
may vitally affect their welfare. It puts 
in the hands of committees selected se¬ 
cretly and sitting in secret the power 
of recommending and obtaining the 
adoption of lowered rates of duty which 
may seriously affect the welfare of whole 
States and sections of the country. 
Hearings are held by direction of the 
Tariff Commission, but not on the com¬ 
pleted trade agreements. Hundreds of 
people may appear in protest of the pro¬ 
posals. but the agreements are fozmu^ 
kited with foreign represeniatlveSf re¬ 
gardless of testimony taken or protests 
offered. When the agreements are put 


in form they are ordered into effect and 
become the tariff law so far as the duties 
on the partietfiar commodities are con- 
oettied. No appeal to Congress or the 
courts protects those whose industry or 
particular branch of agriculture may be 
affected to the point of ruination. 

This measure will make possible a still 
fmther reduction In ttae protective rates 
on agricultural i»*oducts. The tariff rate 
on butter in the Hawley-Bmoot Act was 
14 cents per pound. Under this measure 
that could be lowered to 7 cents. The 
rate on cheese could be reduced to 2 cents 
per pound. That on casein to 1.3 cents 
per pound, and on dried milk solids to 
1 cents. Any such reduction would re¬ 
sult in losses to dairymen running into 
many millions of dollars. 

At present the world demand for dairy 
products has compelled our own Oov- 
ernment to pay large subsidies for in¬ 
creasing milk production. Those subsi¬ 
dies this year will amount to $585,000,000. 
The total milk production will be close 
to 120 billions of pounds. But when the 
war is over and peace comes, there will 
be less demand for dairy products, and 
other dairy countries will be sending 
their surplus products into markets now 
supplied by lend-lease from our own 
farms. In consequence, our own dairy 
farmers will be left without the support 
of subsidies and with foreign markets 
closed to them. Even present tariff rates 
will not prevent foreign dairy products 
from countries of far cheaper costs of 
production from competing in the mar¬ 
kets of our own country. 

There are several countries which have 
had large dairy surpluses for export, and 
at prices which our farmers cannot meet. 
Australia. New Zealand. South Africa, 
and Aregentina have steadily expanding 
dairy interests. Before the war they were 
able to ship to our markets in such quan¬ 
tities as to create surplus storage of our 
own butter, cheese, and condensed milk. 
The passage of this proposed legislation 
will encourage the importation of such 
dairy surpluses and help serve to destroy 
our own dairy industry, particularly In 
the Northwest States from which our 
principal manufactured dairy products 
come. 

Other agricultural products will be 
similarly affected by importations which 
will be made possible by lowered rates. 
Argentina. Uruguay, and Brazil are ex¬ 
panding agricultural production in prac¬ 
tically all lines produced in the Middle 
West. Under the old tariff rates, butter* 
casein. , vegetable oil products, meat, 
hides, and wool have been flowing into 
our ports. When times become normal, 
that competition will be vastly increased. 

The farmers of this country have done 
a wonderful job in this war. They have 
sent the full quota of their sons and 
daughters into the armed forces and war 
industries. The Census Bureau report 
indicates that more than 4,500.000 peo¬ 
ple have left the farms since X940. aside 
from those inducted into , the armed 
forces. They have increased production 
of food products to even an unexpected 
total in spite of shortage of labor, lack 
of farm machinery* crippling of their 
processing plants, and all other difficul¬ 
ties. With them it has been a constant 
case of too little hi every phase of farm 
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help whether of manpower or machine 
power. 

Every farmer must recognize that even 
in their success Is the threat of their im- 
doing, so far as prices and markets will 
be concerned. For the time, war-devas¬ 
tated countries, as well as our own armed 
forces, will take all that can be produced. 
Over 1,000,000,000 tons of food will be sent 
abroad, all produced by 6,000,000 farms, 
by as many farmers and their families in 
long hours of work and steady daily 
application. “Pood will win the war*’ is 
not only a slogan but a fact. “Food will 
win the peace,” when peace Anally 
comes. 

Certainly the Ane patriotic endeavors 
of our millions of farmers are entitled to 
the assurance by Congress that they will 
not be let down by policies which will 
fence them in by importation of pro¬ 
ducts from countries whose production 
costs are so much lower than our own 
that prices will decline to depression 
levels. When depressions come to the 
farms, they come promptly also to in¬ 
dustries and industrial centers. 


Mr. COOPER. Mr, Chairman, I yield 
to the gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. McCormack]. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to announce the program for 
next week now rather than later in the 
day. 

On Monday the House will take up for 
consideration 8. 502, RFC Act, as 
amended. A number of Members have 
had inquiries about that measure and 
have received telegrams. 

On Tuesday the House wrill meet at 
11 o’clock. The District appropriation 
bill will come up for consideration, after 
which we will, take up H. R. 3000, 
amendment to sections 11 (c) and 16 
of the Federal Reserve Act. 

On Memorial Day, Wednesday, there 
will be no legislative program, although 
the House will meet. 


Congress should not permit a small 
groups of men selected by those inter¬ 
ested in foreign trade to give away the 
farmers* markets and the farmers* pros¬ 
perity. This bill should not pass. 

Not many people may fully realize what 
the farmers have done and are doing. 
Food Administrator Marvin Jones, in an 
open letter to Members only this morn¬ 
ing, points to their remarkable achieve¬ 
ments. There are food shortages in 
every city at present. How much more 
extensive and more serious they would 
be had our farmers failed to respond to 
the demands made upon them, can 
scarcely be imagined. All the agricul¬ 
tural centers of the world could not have 
met the situation as our farmers have 
done. Let us not let down the farmers 
as a reward for their great labors. 

V/ith his letter Administrator Marvin 
Jones furnished a table showing better 
than words what the farmers have done 
and are doing. I include it in my re¬ 
marks. It is worthy of the attention 
of all: 


On Thursday the House will further 
consider H. R. 3000. 

On Thursday. Friday, and Saturday 
the House will consider H. R. 3000, un¬ 
less completed before that time, also, 
H. R. 3180, a Naval Affairs bUl, H. R. 
2502, readjusting the rates of postage 
on fourth-class matter. House Resolu¬ 
tion 256, from the Rivers and Harbors 
Committee, covering an investigation. 
House Resolution 236, from the Commit¬ 
tee on Territories, also covering an in¬ 
vestigation, and H. R. 1270, providing for 
an appeal to the Supreme Court of the 
United States. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield?* 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield to the gen¬ 
tleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. KNUTSON. It is the Intention to 
meet at 11 o*clock tomorrow morning, 
is it not? 


Mr. McCORMACK. Yes. The Bret- 
ton Woods matter will come up the 
week after next. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from California LMr. John¬ 
son!. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I wish to point out as simply 
and brieAy as I can the objection of the 
almond growers of California to the pro¬ 
posed Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act. 
What I say as to the almonds applies to 
other specialty crops, such as walnuts, 
Alberts, dates, Ags, olives, citrus fruits, 
and so forth. 

As a preliminary. I might state that 
the Almond Growers Exchange includes 
practically all of the ranchers in Cali¬ 
fornia who raise almonds. There are no 
rich men among them. They are men 
who own or rent their own ranches. 
They live on their land; they farm it 
themselves; they are a hard-working, in¬ 
dustrious, and self-reliant American 
group. About $100,006,000 Is invested 
in the almond Industry in California, 
They are no group who have a monopoly. 
They are a group who have voluntarily 
joined together into an association for 
the handling of the problems connected 
with the raising and marketing of 
almonds. 

These people object to the present leg¬ 
islation on several grounds. Their Arst 
and foremost objection is to the reci¬ 
procity arrangement in these trade 
agreements, which is really not reciproc¬ 
ity. They conceive of reciprocity as a 
bargain between the parties who deal 
concerning the agreement. Pour differ¬ 
ent times in 8 years, the almond growers 
were subjected to the possibility of a 
trade agreement concerning almonds. 
These proposed agreements by the State 
Department were considered in 1934. 
two in 1935 and one in 1942. Each of 
them was with a different country, 
namely, Spain, France, Italy, and Iran. 
But this did not make any difference, be¬ 
cause under the policy pursued by the 
State Department, if an agreement were 
made with Iran, it would immediately 
give to all other nations producing al¬ 
monds, the same concessions as Iran got. 
That is the devastating possibility of 
these agreements. In the event that we 
should feel it to our advantage to make 
an arrangement with Iran, whereby she 
could ship us almonds under our regular 
tariff schedule and we could ship certain 
products to her below her tariff rate on 
those products, we would probably have 
no objection to such a contract. We 
could probably Agure out accurately what 
the effect of dumping Iran almonds on 
the American market would be for any 
given year. However, since that agree¬ 
ment would likewise give the same ben- 
effts to every almond producing country 
in the world, it is obvious that the almond 
growers would not be able to determine 
the effect of the dumping of almonds on 
our market from other countries. 

The almond crop is a relatively small 
crop. The annual consumption of al¬ 
monds in the United States is slightly un¬ 
der 25,000,000 pounds of shelled almonds, 
in 1942, a trade agreement with Iran was 
propos^. Knowing that this would 
open the door for the shipment to the 
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United States of almonds from all other 
countries, the psycholocrical effect was to 
depress the market. In that year, Spain 
produced 61,000,000 pounds of shelled 
almonds, over 2 times the total Ameri¬ 
can consumption. The buyers who dis¬ 
tributed to the trade were naturally hes¬ 
itant to pay prices adequate to meet the 
American cost of production, feeling that 
perhaps the trade agreement would be 
entered into and they wou^d then be sub¬ 
ject to the competition of other distrib¬ 
utors who might buy foreign almonds at 
a greatly reduced price. 

In fact, every time that these agree¬ 
ments have been proposed, the market 
has been greatly depressed, under the 
fear created in the minds of buyers that 
a cheaper price would later prevail be¬ 
cause of the foreign importation permit¬ 
ted by the trade agreement. 

I need not point out to you that the 
almond growers are people who have a 
good standard of living. They have nice 
homes; their children attend our schools 
and universities, and it is utterly impos¬ 
sible for them to compete in our local 
market with the dumping of almonds 
into our domestic market by a country 
whose standard of living is probably 25 
percent of our own. This particular 
thing is caused by the fact that, while we 
make a deal with one country, and in 
many cases the competition from that 
country would not be damaging under 
our policy, all of the other countries may 
enter the field and thereby completely 
wreck the market and depress idmond 
prices to a point less than the actual cost 
of production. Also, almonds are a tem¬ 
peramental and uncertain crop. In 
many years, the almond growers make a 
very small margin of profit. Then, they 
may have good years and in those years 
enlarge their small profits and recoup 
their losses in bad years so the average 
is adequate to sustain the living standard 
of the growers. These people have no 
hostility to any foreign nation. They be¬ 
lieve in our dealing with other nations; 
their sons are fighting the battles of the 
Republic in all parts of the world and 
they are in every way a progressive, in¬ 
dependent type of people. 

Maybe, perhaps, no damage has been 
done, but I want to point out that on 
four different occasions within 8 years, 
they have been harassed with the uncer¬ 
tainty as to whether an agreement, which 
was proposed and under consideration, 
was to be entered into. They have spent 
their money in sending peoi^ to Wash- 
iEVgtOD to protest, and in a sales market, 
everyone knows that uneertalntles are 
what produce chaos apd low prices. 

The second objection to the bfU Is the 
increased power given the State Depart¬ 
ment. We think that the ptmjat to vary 
tarilT schedules 50 percent is the abso¬ 
lute limit that should be-given. We rec¬ 
ognize that there must be fiexIMlity in 
th^ handling of tarilT problems, but to 
undercut by 75 percent the protection 
which Congress deemed essential, is en^ 
tirdy uncalled for. It is not answer to 
say that ^e power will not be used. It 
will remain in the statute bookstand in 
time it wfil be used. This excess power 
simply glvec <hore power to create devas¬ 
tating results for groups Uke the almond 
growei's. We certainly hope that this 


particular provision of the law will not be 
enacted. 

Our third objective is that the matter 
should not be considered now in the 
midst of a great war. I have no objection 
to a continuance of the trade-agreement 
program. It may be that ultimately 1 
may agree with it, but we should wait 
till our economy gets on a more normal 
basis before proceeding to enact legisla¬ 
tion of this kind. The State Department 
pleads that they need this extra power 
for bargaining purposes. I cannot im¬ 
agine that this extra power is essential. 
I think, if we would show a little firmness 
in our present dealings in certain places, 
our results would be far better. 

We all want peace. I object to trying 
to use this proposed act as a club to in¬ 
timate that those of us who will not 
accept it, hook, line, and sinker, do not 
want peace. Many of us who sit in the 
floor of this House, fought in another 
war. Our sons are fighting in this war 
and we do not believe that kind of an 
argument should be used to try to hold 
us up to the American public as not fa¬ 
voring peace. The sons of the people 
that grow almonds and other specialty 
crops, who might be very badly damaged 
by this kind of a program, are also fight¬ 
ing this war. They do not want to come 
back from the battlefield and find that 
some governmental agency has made a 
bargain with a foreign nation that will 
reduce them to paupers in trying to oper¬ 
ate their ranches. The same general 
arguments that I have made apply to 
other specialty crops, such as walnuts, 
filberts, dates, figs, olives, citrus fruits, 
and others. After all, what the soldier 
wants is protection vAiich will enable 
him to survive the economic competition 
which he will meet following this war. 
His Job of rehabilitation and readjust¬ 
ment will simply be made more difficult 
if this type of i^islation is enacted and 
if the avowed purpose of it, namely, to 
make trade agreements with Increased 
concessions, is carried out. Certainly it 
is reasonable to suggest that we continue 
the status quo of this situation until we 
have a little better idea of what the home 
economy wUl be after the last gun is 
fired. We should and must deal on a 
friendly basis with other nations. But 
we have a further duty to provide safe¬ 
guards and protection to those who live 
in this country and to those who are 
fighting American battles, who will be 
the builders of the future.Aiiierlca. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, 1 
yield 10 minutes to the getuttemaa from 
Wyoming (Mr. BsaaiTT}. 

Mr. BARRETT of Wyoming. Mr. 
Chairman, this leglsjattom could well 
mark a turning point in the history of 
constitutional government in this coun¬ 
try. For more than 10 years Congress 
has been delegating its powers to the 
executive branch of the Government. 
The people of America are looking to 
Congress to assert itself and tidce its 
rlghtfu] place in the American s y st em of 
government. To my way at thh^ting; 
the distinction between a trade 
ment and a treaty is merely a sufot^Rige 
to bjrptm the Senate of the XTnlted States 
and the tiouse at Representatives. Ihe 
Constitution granted the taxing pdwer 


to the Congress, and in order to keep 
that power close to the people, cleariy 
provided that such legislation should 
initiate in this body. By no stretch of 
the imagination did the framers of the 
Constitution expect the Congress to dele¬ 
gate those powers and responsibilities 
and to completely surrender and relin¬ 
quish its duties and obligations. 

Mr. Chairman, 2 years ago this month. 
Secretary Hull made this significant 
statement; 

No one in his right senses would dreem of 
asking the Congr^ for an unlimited grant 
of authority to adjust our tariff rates. No 
Cuugresa would ever dream of making such a 
grant of power—and no Congress ever has. 

The original act authorized a 50-per¬ 
cent reduction in the 1934 tariff rates at 
the discretion of the Executive. Section 
2 of this resolution authorizes a 50-per¬ 
cent reduction in the tarfff rates pres¬ 
ently in effect. That Is the old formula 
of divide and conquer, dressed up with 
sugar coating. This Congress is heading 
down the road which leads to the accom¬ 
plishment of precisely the exact thing 
that Cordeli Hull said no Congress would 
ever dream of doing. 

Mr. Chairman, we are living in fateful 
days. America, which loves to live in 
peace, is showing the world once more 
In unmistakable terms that it can wai^c 
war mightily. We can make our great¬ 
est contribution to world peace by mak¬ 
ing and keeping America strong. Only 
then can we give leadership to the world 
and put into action our ideals of free¬ 
dom. The theory of this legislation Is 
directly opposed to the policy which 
made this country the greatest indus¬ 
trial nation of the world. Our adher¬ 
ence to the policy of enacting tariff laws 
down through the years has made it 
possible for America to supply the muni¬ 
tions so the United Nations could wage a 
successful war on every battle front. It 
has encouraged private enterprise to 
establish industry In the country. It 
has safeguarded labor and lifted our 
wage scales to the highest in the whole 
world. No other country can match our 
high standards of living which are re¬ 
flected in American costs of production. 
We must not forget it has been estimated 
that even today 60 percent of the world’s 
population earns 20 cents a day or less. 

Ours is the greatest market in all of 
the world. Over a 20-year period prior 
to 1041 our world trade exceeded $132,- 
000,000,000, and during that period our 
exports totaled $73,000,000,000 and our 
Imports amounted to $50,000,000,000, 
foreign value, or about $70.0004)00,090 
landed costs. Thousands of products 
necessary to our economy are not raised 
or manufactured in this country. Many 
luxury items are imported. All of these 
come in either duty free or with tariffs 
for revenue only. As a matter of fact, 
approximately two-thirds of all our im¬ 
ports come in duty-free. 

Agriculture is the basic industry of 
America. One-fourth of our population 
depends entir^y on Uie A)U for its liveli¬ 
hood. The businessmen in the small 
towns of America who get their living in<* 
directly frpm the fanner represent an 
additional one-fourth of our population. 
Consequently one-half of our population 
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depends either directly or Indirectly on 
the farmer for its existence. 

The records show that our total ex* 
ports from 1931 to 1935 averaged $2,000.- 
000,000 per year. In 1941 our total ex¬ 
ports reached $5,000,000,000. During the 
period 1931 to 1935, Industrial exports 
averaged $1,000,000,000, and in 1941 they 
rose to nearly $4,000,000,000, represent¬ 
ing an Increase of nearly $3,000,000,000 
or 384 percent. During the same period 
total agricultural exports increased 
$197,000,000 or only 20 percent. Accord¬ 
ingly, It can be seen that exports of in¬ 
dustrial products Increased 19 times as 
fast as exports of agricultural products 
during the period the reciprocal trade 
agreements were in force. During the 
period 1931 to 1941, our total imports 
reached the sum of $23,943,492,000. 
More than 75 percent of these total im¬ 
ports were agricultural, whereas less 
than 25 percent of total Imports were 
Industrial. 

The United States Chamber of Com¬ 
merce, in its report on agricultural in¬ 
come in April 1944. pointed out the quite 
constant ratio of $1 of farm Income to $7 
of national income that apparently 
exists. In this country each dollar of 
farm income creates a dollar for factory 
pay rolls and $7 for national Income. 
We have about 9.000.000 business units 
in this country. Six million business 
units are the farms of America and 
3.000.000 are nonagricultural. It is in¬ 
teresting to note that the capital invest¬ 
ment on the average is as large on the 
6,000.000 farms as in the 3.000.000 non¬ 
agricultural business units. The conclu¬ 
sion is Irresistible that, agriculture hav¬ 
ing two-thirds of the capital investment 
in productive enterprise in our country, 
any rise or fall in farm income creates a 
rise or fall in our national income, for 
every billion dollars dropped in the farm 
income, either through curtailment of 
production or lower prives wipes out a 
billion dollars of factory pay rolls and 
$7,000,000 of national income at the same 
time. It is signiheant to note that in 1038 
our farm income dropped $1,000,000,000 
and our national income dropped pre¬ 
cisely $7,000,000,000. In the years that lie 
ahead, it is imperative that our national 
Income be maintained at a high standard 
in order to carry our tremendous na¬ 
tional debt. Our greatest contribution to 
the world is maintaining a solvent 
United States and to do that we must 
maintain our price level as it now exists. 
To reduce our price level to world levels, 
means a return to the economy which 
our forefathers abandoned. 

The biggest crop in America is grass. 
More than one-half of the area of the 
United States grows the grass that runs 
the livestock of the country. Most of 
this area cannot be used for any other 
purpose. Ninety-six percent of the 
western lands on which we range our 
cattle and sheep is adapted only to live¬ 
stock. The rest of this area is given 
over almost entirely to the raising of feed 
for stock. Except for this industry, this 
great segment of our country would be 
largely nonproducing and become part of 
the Nation’s dead lands. Our cattle 
population is estimated at 81,000,000 
head, beinf the highest in the history 
of the Nation. 


Our beef production has expanded on 
a wartime basis to the point where we 
have 10,000,000 excess cattle at the pres¬ 
ent time. Under the present act the 
tariff has been cut a full 50 percent on 
most of the important items affecting 
the cattle Industry. A further reduction, 
as proposed in section 2, would leave the 
cattlemen with little or no tariff pro¬ 
tection. Under the Canadian agreement 
there were two reductions in the tariff 
on cattle weighing more than 700 pounds. 
The tariff was first reduced from 3 to 2 
cents a pound and later to V /2 cents per 
pound. Under the Mexican agreement, 
cattle weighing between 400 and 700 
pounds were reduced from 2Vj cents per 
pound to 1 V 2 cents per pound. Cuba was 
granted a reduction in dressed beef. 
Argentina received a reduction in 1041 on 
canned beef from 6 cents per pound to 
3 cents per pound. Canada has expanded 
its processing facilities during the war 
and it appears certain that she will seek 
a reduction on dressed beef in order to 
take a part of our market. Presently 
Mexico is allowed to import 400,000 head 
of cattle each year, weighing between 
200 and 700 pounds. Canada has a quota 
each year of 100.000 head of cattle weigh¬ 
ing less than 200 pounds and 225,000 head 
of cattle weighing over 700 pounds. Re¬ 
cently Canadian interests have suggested 
that beginning in 1946 the last quota be 
Increased from 225,000 head to 500,000. 

If this should be allowed, the total for the 
two countries would be a million head of 
cattle per year to compete against our 
already 10,000,000 excess cattle popula¬ 
tion. There has been no export trade in 
beef for many years except during both 
world wars. Because of our tremendous 
expansion in beef production in this 
country, a further cut in the tariff will 
bring disaster to the cattle industry in 
the postwar period when our domestic 
consumption approaches normal. With¬ 
out a question of a doubt a further re¬ 
duction in the tariff on cattle would 
destroy that great industry in America. 

In discussing the effect of the abolition 
or the reduction of tariff rates upon any 
commodity or manufactured product, the 
importance of the particular commodity 
or product must be the prime factor. 
Wool is a strategic and critical commod¬ 
ity, absolutely necessary in time of war 
for our national defense and essential in 
peacetime. It ranks in Importance in 
peacetime with food and shelter and in 
time of war with adequate munitions, 
drugs, and housing. The present war has 
again proved this fact. Only the cer¬ 
tainty of our own adequate wool supply 
and the providential availabiUty of for¬ 
eign sources of supply enabled this coun¬ 
try to clothe an Army and Navy of some 
15,000.000 men. and at the same time to 
care adequately for its great civilian 
population. If Australia had fallen, as 
was at first feared, our plight would in¬ 
deed have been a desperate one. We can¬ 
not rely in the future on the probability 
of the same fortunate circumstances. 

In point of number of idieep and pro¬ 
duction of wool, the United States is the 
second important producer in the world. 
While sheep are raised in 37 States of 
the Union, 70 peroent or more of the in¬ 
dustry is located in the western range 


States, including Texas. Sheep raising is 
Inextricably bound up with general live¬ 
stock raising. In 13 range States and 
Texas, livestock and sheep raising indus¬ 
tries rank variously from the first to the 
foiurth or fifth most important indus¬ 
try. In this region are produced some 
29,000,000 of the 41.000,000 sheep in 
the country. The sheep produce in ex¬ 
cess of 300,000.000 grease pounds of 
wool, with an annual value at present 
prices of approximately $140,000,000 and 
1,000,000,000 pounds of meat at the pres¬ 
ent annual value of $150,000,000. or a 
combined value of $290,000,000. Invest¬ 
ment in sheep, lands, buildings, and other 
equipment In this area is estimated var¬ 
iously at between $800,000,000 and $1,000,- 
000,000. The entire sheep-raising and 
wool industries throughout the country 
employ in excess of 500,000 persons. 

The American wool-growing industry 
constitutes what might be characterized 
as a case history of what will happen to 
Important agricultural and manufactur¬ 
ing industries in this country if the Re¬ 
ciprocal Trade Treaty Agreements Act 
is extended as presently written. Due to 
foreign governmental control and action, 
foreign wools are daily being landed in 
the United States at arbitrarily estab¬ 
lished prices which are below the Ameri¬ 
can cost of production. As a result, 
American wool growers have lost com¬ 
pletely their only market which is the 
American wool textile manufacturer. 
Outside of dwindling orders for military 
uniform materials, the only market 
which the domestic wool grower has to¬ 
day is the Commodity Credit Corpora¬ 
tion, which is purchasing domestic wool 
under a year-to-year agreement. This 
wool is going into warehouses where it 
is accumulating into one of the largest 
stock piles in our history, debarred by 
lower-cost foreign wool from sharing 
in its only normal market, the Ameri¬ 
can wool textile industry. 

While this is occurring, the American 
woox textile Industry is operating at 
maximum capacity, consuming more 
wool dally, monthly, and annually than 
at any previous time in history. Im¬ 
ports of foreign wools have been arriv¬ 
ing here for the past 3 years at the rate 
of 600,000,000 pounds per year, which is 
from 36 to 40 percent greater than our 
annual domestic wool clip, and which 


represents an amount of wool equal to the 
average annual peacetime consumption 
of all the woolen mills in the country. 

Even at the established ceiling prices 
at which the Commodity Credit Corpora¬ 
tion is purchasing domestic wool, be¬ 
cause the price is so high that this wool 
cannot compete with foreign-produced 
wool the United States Tariff Commis¬ 
sion has found in two very recent re¬ 
ports that the American wool grower to¬ 
day, on an average. Is receiving lO^/io 
cents per pound less than the wool costs 
to produce. As a result of this situation, 
the sheep population of this country has 
suffered the greatest decline until 1940 
and at the present time, in all of our his¬ 
tory. This decline is continuing In in¬ 
creased ratio as each month passes, in 
1942. the sheep 

^ry was approximately 49,807,000. At 
the present time it is 41,315,000, ® 
of 17 percent. In my own State of 
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Wyoming, the decline has been in ex- 
cess of 20 percent. Throughout the 
country today the sheep population is 
the lowest it has been since 1929, and this 
decline in sheep and wool has occurred 
during a period when wool textile pro¬ 
duction in this country has been at the 
highest rate In our history. Sheep 
ranches all over the western range coun¬ 
try are being offered for sale at sacri¬ 
fices, with few, if any, takers. 

The reasons for this situation are sim¬ 
ple. At the outbreak of the war, and 
continuing until at least 2 years after 
the war, the British Government agreed 
to purchase its Dominions* output of 
wool, which represents 75 percent of 
the total world supply of apparel wools. 
It placed a price upon these wools which 
insured them Uie greatest sale in the one 
great remaining market of the world— 
the United States. This price, plus the 
tariff, landed these wools in the United 
States at approximately 7 cents per 
pound less than the ceiling price of 
American wool, which today, according 
to the United States Tariff Commission, 
Is 0.8 less than its cost of production. 
Since 1941, wool has been shipped into 
tMs country from Australia, not only as 
merchandise, but as ballast in what has 
amounted to a shuttle line of ships which, 
since our entrance into the war, has 
been running between Australia and this 
country. In addition, our Government 
recently has been providing every facil¬ 
ity possible, including Import licenses 
and shipping space, to accelerate the im¬ 
portation of wools from Argentina into 
this country. Both the Australian and 
the Argentine wools are used in great 
volume in military uniform cloths and 
they are being used practically exclu¬ 
sively in every yard of civilian fabrics be¬ 
ing manufactured here. 

Under existing tariff rates which are 
Included in the present reciprocal trade 
treaty with the United Kingdom and 
under the Tariff Act as applied to Argen¬ 
tine imports, the United States provides 
a normal peacetime market for foreign 
woolgrowers representing 30 to 40 per¬ 
cent of its apparel requirements. We 
produce in this country on an average of 
400,000,000 pounds of appaiel wool an¬ 
nually and consume an average of 
600,000,000 pounds. Foreign woolgrow¬ 
ers provide American carpet manufac¬ 
turers with every pound of wool used. 
We do not produce any carpet wools in 
this country; therefore these wools arc 
admitted duty-free. Among the bene¬ 
ficiaries of this duty-free provision are 
Australia and the Argentine, as well as a 
number of far eastern countirles. 

In addition to sharing bgtwden 30 and 
40 percent of our apparel wbdl market 
with foreign producers and ahdng 100 
percent of our carpet wool maitot to 
foreign producers, American Wdolgrow- 
ers must compete also with ildpnrtOrs of 
semiprocessed wool, wool wastes, and 
rags or shoddy, which is remade imto 
Sb&r. In 1939, for example, there was ha- 
ported into this country approximately 
lO^OOtOOO pounds of these semiprocessed 
woolil mstes, and rags, which repre¬ 
sents^ alput 40,000,000 grease pounds of 
wool as It is Cleared from the sheep, or, 
in other words, about 10 peroent of all 
the wool produced in this oountry* Thus 


it is apparent that the American public, 
in raw wool, semiprocessed wool, and 
rags, purchases annually from 40 to 60 
percent of its apparel wool requirements 
from foreign producers. Surely the most 
enthusiastic Internationally minded 
trader could not ask more than this. 

Under the terms of the reciprocal trade 
treaty with the United Kingdom, a num¬ 
ber of concessions were made in tariff 
rates on wool wastes, rags, and wool tex¬ 
tiles. They were only in effect 1 year 
prior to the outbreak of the war, but the 
increase in imports due to these reduced 
tariff rates are indicative of what will 
occur in the postwar future, even if 
these rates are held at their present l^el 
and not further reduced. Here are a few 
examples: Imports of noils, which are 
short wool fibers used in the production 
of woolen goods as opposed to worsted 
goods, for the first 8 months of 1938 un¬ 
der the old tariff rates, amoxmted to 
1,586,998 pounds. For the first 8 months 
of 1939, under reduced rates, imports of 
noils amounted to 4,266.225 potmds, an 
increase of more than 168 percent. Im¬ 
ports of wool wastes, which are used as 
replacements of new wool fibers, amount¬ 
ed to 483,532 pounds in 1938, as compared 
to 2,375,533 pounds in 1939, an increase 
of 391 percent. But it was in rags, which 
means old and worn-out cloth that is 
shredded down into fiber, which is known 
as shoddy or reused wool, that the in¬ 
crease in imports was the greatest. The 
duty on rags was cut 50 percent, the 
maximum reduction permitted. The 
first 8 months of 1938 rag imports 
amounted to 492,195 poxmds; for the 
same period in 1939 imports amoimted to 
5.4614192 pounds, an increase of 1,009 per¬ 
cent. This latter increase represents an 
extreme example, because Importations 
of rags for 1938 were less than normal. 
However, 1939 rag imports were close to 
300 percent above the average for a long 
period of years. 

Marked concessions were also made on 
manufactured worsted and woolen fab¬ 
rics. The result was that during the 
first 8 months of 1939 the imports of 
woolens and worsteds increased variously 
from 79 to 251 percent in different cate¬ 
gories, and in many Instances, 1 am re¬ 
liably informed, they were landed here, 
plus the duty, at less than the American 
cost of production. 

Whether existing duties on wool and 
woolen products, as established by our 
existing reciprocal trade treaties, are re¬ 
tained or are lowered, tbe American wool 
growing and the American wool textile 
industries face a perilous future which 
threatens their very existence. The only 
remedy which will conserve these vital 
and basic industries is a oontnfl over the 
volume of imports permitted during the 
early postwar period of world reorgan¬ 
ization. I say this advisedly and with 
full knowledge of the facts. At this very 
instant, representatives of the Austridian 
and British Governments of the 
highly organized associations of wool 
growers from Australia and south Africa 
ate meeting in London where they are 
4Hnwng a postwar plan which contem- 
ifiatM the controlled distribution of firtt- 
Ish tbaninion-grown wools into the 
worlM markets. At today's BritlihGbv^ 
enuttent established prices, these wools 


are being InuMUted here in such quan¬ 
tities that they have taken away the 
entire American market for American- 
grown woota. It is impoBsime to spec¬ 
ulate as to what arrangements wUi be 
finally completed as a result Of this con¬ 
ference in London. A logical conclusion 
may be arrived at, however, by consider¬ 
ing certain facts. The Austxtdian Gov¬ 
ernment hae just enacted a law entitled, 
‘Wool Use Promotion BUI. 1948.** Under 
the provisions of this bill, the Aus¬ 
tralian Government, Jointly with Aus¬ 
tralian wool growers, had established a 
fund of $1,800,000 per year to be ex¬ 
pended annually for the next 5 years to 
increase markets for wool throughout the 
world by experiment, research, and pro¬ 
motion. Joined with the Government 
and the wool growers in this undertaking 
are the Australian Workers’ Union and 
the Australian TextUe Workers* Union. 
An office operating on behalf of this 
group, is to be established in the United 
States, just as offices of groups of British 
wool textile manufacturers are also 
being established here. These prepara¬ 
tions are being made frankly and ad¬ 
mittedly for the purpose of increasing 
the sale of foreign wool and foreign wool 
textiles in this country. The prices at 
which wool and wool products will be 
landed in this country will be controlled 
prices. These controlled prices will be 
in addition to the advantages in costs of 
production, both as respects wool and 
wool textiles. 

Contrast this eminently constructive 
program of the British Empire with re¬ 
spect to its wool growers and textile man¬ 
ufacturers with the policy of the Ameri¬ 
can Government. During this war, as I 
have stated, practically the sole market 
for American wool has been In its use in 
Army and Navy uniforms. The quarter¬ 
master general of the Army has cooper¬ 
ated in a most admirable manner in re¬ 
quiring that domestic wool be used wher¬ 
ever possible. The Navy, however, until 
recently has used foreign wools in larger 
quantities than domestic wools. The 
War Production Board, through its wool 
textile section, has consistently favored 
the use of foreign wool and has supported 
every movement made by manufacturers 
to use foreign wools. The director of 
this section has characterized the present 
ceiling price for domestic wool as en¬ 
tirely adequate for our producers in the 
face of the tariff commission report that 
our growers are losing 10 cents on every 
pound of wool they produce. I am re¬ 
liably informed that officers of the State 
Department who are authorized to ne¬ 
gotiate the new trade treaties and to re¬ 
duce tariff are of a like opinion. 

All other major producers of apparel 
wool throughout the world produce 
chiefly for export. Tbe United States is 
the greatest actual and potenrial mark^ 
for wool in the world because of its 
climate and its high level of income and 
standards of living. As our coniump- 
tiem Increases our markets for 1 oteiga 
wod will increase because it U unhkely 
that we will increase the amount ef wool 
now being produced in this eouhUy. It 
would be dangermie to our nettopal 
economy in peacetime mid to our de¬ 
fense in time of war to permit any ap« 
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preciftble decrease our present pro¬ 
duction. American wool growers, be¬ 
cause of their higher costs of production, 
are confined enUrely to the^ American 
market. This same situation exists 
with respect to American wool textile in¬ 
dustries. Therefore, control cannot be 
established over one without establidi- 
Ing a like control over the other. Wool 
growers and wool textile manufacturers 
are already sharing the American 
market generously with foreign produc¬ 
ers. Their postwar competition prom¬ 
ises to be the competition of a controlled 
economy in which the world distribution 
of products will be more important than 
prices which return the profits of a free 
competitive economy. Therefore, it is 
essential that some restrictive quota be 
placed upon the volume of imports of 
strategic and critical materials on which 
the welfare of the country depends. 

In wool and wool textiles this does 
not, by the furthest stretch of the 
imagination, mean a high tariff wall 
which shuts off markets. As I have 
stated, the wool grower shares approxi¬ 
mately 50 percent of the American 
market with lower cost foreign pro¬ 
ducers, which should impress any fair- 
minded observer as a generous division. 
The livestock industry, including wool 
growing, ranks first as the most impor¬ 
tant industry in 13 Mountain States and 
southwestern Texas. Sheep raising is 
the second most important industry in 
Wyoming, being exceeded only by pe¬ 
troleum. The livestock and sheep rais¬ 
ing industries rank first by a large mar¬ 
gin. The American wool textile indus¬ 
try is the fourth largest Industry in the 
United States in terms of employment, 
with one of the highest percentages of 
labor, in conversion from raw materials 
to textiles, of all industries. It is the 
duty of this Congress to protect these 
great integers of our agricultural and 
manufacturing economies not from le¬ 
gitimate competition which permits 
other countries to share in our markets, 
but from extinction through an over¬ 
whelming flood of lower cost Imports 
sold here at controlled prices which are 
below our costs of production. 

Under this act Congress has delegated 
a tsulff-maklng power to the Executive 
by calling a commercial treaty an agree¬ 
ment. It seems to me that now is the 
time for the Senate to recapture its con¬ 
stitutional power to approve these 
trade pacts. The duty of tariff-making 
should be handled by a body directly 
controlled by Congress. The most-fa- 
vored-nation clause has never been 
authorized by Congress and is a provi¬ 
sion inserted in these agreements by the 
State Department. With this provision 
in mind, how any man can term these 
agreements **reciprocar* is beyond me. 

In the years that lie ahead, America 
must keep its obligations, no matter 
what the cost, to our disabled veterans 
and their dependents. We will be con¬ 
fronted with a public debt of over $300,- 
000,000,000. In order to ke^D this Na¬ 
tion solvent, and to maintain our con¬ 
stitutional form of government we must 
maintain a high national Income. His¬ 
tory has shown that our national income 
will be exactly seven times our national 


lam income. Agriculture has not fared 
well under the reciprocal trade agree¬ 
ments. We have no reason to believe 
that we will fare better in the years to 
come. The additional power to lower 
tariffs might well make it impossible to 
maintain healthy and prosperous live¬ 
stock and agricultural industries. We 
should retiun to constitutional processes 
in the matter of negotiating treaties, 
^e authority to again lower tariffs 
ifrants life and death power over many 
Industries. The people want the Con¬ 
gress to retain its powers and preroga¬ 
tives. A strong and powerfiU Congress 
is the last safeguard of our liberties. To 
surrender the power to make tariffs is 
dangerous at any time, but it seems to 
me it will be peculiarly so in the peace¬ 
time reconstruction of our economy in 
the years wh ich lie ahead. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentlem an yie ld? 

Mr. BARRETT of Wyoming. I yield 
to the distinguished gentleman from 
Minnesota. 

Mr. KNUTSON. The gentleman is an 
authority on this particular phase as 
well as many other phases of the sub¬ 
ject we have under consideration. Is it 
not true that we have more cattle on the 
range and on the farms than ever before 
in the histo ry of the Republic? 

Mr. BARRETT of Wyoming. That is 
exactly right. According to the Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture we have over 81,- 
000,000 head of cattle in the country 
today, livestock authorities estimate 
that we have at least 10,000,000 excess 
cattle to take care of our normal con¬ 
sumption in peacetime. 

Mr. KNUTSON. That is the reason 
it is so hard for us who come from the 
agricultural regions to understand why 
we cannot get meat. 

Mr. BARRETT of Wyoming. My col¬ 
league is entirely correct. We have the 
cattle on the ranges but very little meat 
in the shops. The restrictions and ceil¬ 
ings placed on feeders and processors 
have made it impossible to convert our 
cattle into finished beef. 

Mr. DOUQHTON of North Carolina. 
Mr. Chairma n, wi ll the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARRETT of Wyoming. I yield 
to the distinguished chairman of the 
Ways and Means Committee. 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
The gentleman was in the Hall, perhaps, 
a few minutes ago when a distinguished 
Member of this House said there was a 
distinct shortage of meat in this coun¬ 
try now. If that be true, we are not so 
anxious to shut out meat that we would 
starve our own people. Until that sit¬ 
uation is corrected, I do not think we 
need be alar med. 

Mr. BARRETT of Wyoming. Z might 
say to the gentleman that before the 
war 400.000 head of cattle were brous^t 
in with a 50 percent reduction in the 
tariff, when we had sufficient cattle in 
this country to take care of our normal 
consumption. Now it is true tiiat dur¬ 
ing the war we were short of beef because 
of the action of the OPA holding dewn 
the ceiling prices on feeder cattle par¬ 
ticularly to a p(^t lower than the cost 
of production. In the postwar period, 
however^ we are going to have 10,000,000 


excess cattle and we are still going to 
be bringing in 500,000 head of cattle 
from Canada and Mexico to compete 
with our domestic producers. 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
I think I know a little something about 
the cattle business. I have been in it all 
of my life. Does not the gentleman 
know that the price of cattle has been 
steadily going up ever since we got away 
from the Bmoot-Hawley Tariff Act. when 
it reached the lowest point it ever 
reached in this country? When it had 
its full effect everything was paralyzed. 
The gentleman need not be uneasy. The 
gentleman from New Mexico [Mr. An- 
DERSOK] a distinguished Member of this 
House, who is going to be the next Secre¬ 
tary of Agriculture, has jtist told us that 
he would see to it that industry of that 
kind did not sffffer, by quotas and by the 
escape clause. I want to disabuse the 
gentleman’s mind of his fear. He is see¬ 
ing ghosts all the t ime. 

Mr. BARRETT of Wyoming. The 
gentleman might disabuse the minds of 
some people, but the people of Wyoming, 
who are raising over 1,000,000 head of 
cattle, know precisely that under the re¬ 
ciprocal trade agreements the cattle that 
came in from Canada under the 50 per¬ 
cent reduction in the fall 1938 and 1939 
broke every market in the country. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Chair¬ 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARRETT of Wyoming. I am 
glad to yield to my colleague from Min¬ 
nesota. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. On that 
point of breaking the market, let me say 
this, and I say it from the viewpoint of 
a man who is shipping cattle himself. I 
well remember that back in 1938 and 1039 
I was at the market at South St. Paul and 
saw these whitewashed carloads of cat¬ 
tle come in from Canada. Just as soon 
as they appeared on the market it broke 
the market at least 25 cents that day, 
and affected every farmer who had cattle 
to sell, and cattle then were approxi¬ 
mately one-half of what they are today. 
That is what the reciprocal trade agree¬ 
ments did a t tha t time. 

Mr. BARRETT of Wyoming. I call my 
colleague’s attention to the fact that it 
not only broke the market at South St. 
Paul but it also broke it at Chicago, 
Omaha, and Kansas City as well. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Certainly. 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina, 
gentleman is familiar with cattle 
markets and he knows also that very 
often in the fall of the year, when the 
grass gives out and they want to make 
ready for the winter, they drive the cat¬ 
tle to market, and very often then the 
market will break on that account 3 or 
4 cents In 1 week. I have seen that hap¬ 
pen when I was on the market myself. 
It was not the result of any imports from 
Canada or Mexico or any place else, but 
the result of a heavy run of cattle. 
There is nothing unusual in a fluctuation 
of 1 or 2 cents a week on cattle owing 
to a run, and everybody knows that. 

Mr. BARRETT of Wyoming. May 1 
reply to the chairman of the committee 
that we had 66.000,000 head of cattle in 
^ this country before the war. If the re¬ 
duction of the tariff caused a break In 
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the market because these CanadUm cat¬ 
tle came to the 8t, Paul maricet under 
those conditions, what will it be in the 
post-war period when we have 81,000,000 
head of cattle in this country, over 10,- 
000,000 of which will be excess cattle? 
Certainly the break may be much worse. 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North CaroUna. 
That could very easily be taken care of 
by the escape <^use through the estab¬ 
lishment of quotas, as the gentleman 
knows if he has read the bill. 

Mr. BARRETT of Wyoming. I have 
read the bill and I know they can re¬ 
duce tariffs 50 percent. As I said before 
I am told that Canada is asking to have 
their quota Increased in 1946 on cattle 
over 700 pounds from 225,000 head a year 
to 400,000 head a year. Now If their 
quota is increased It will compete with 
a surplus of cattle in tne country and 
a further reduction in the tariff would 
spell disaster for the cattlemen. 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
The entire fight on this matter has been 
based on what is going to happen. That 
has been the single issue all the way 
through from the first hearing. The ar¬ 
guments are based on what is going to 
happen->what Is going to happen? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Wyoming has expired. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Oregon TMr. Mott], 

Mr. MOTT. Mr. Chairman, before 
proceeding with what I have to say on 
the pending bill—H. R. 2652—1 wish to 
refer to a colloquy I had yesterday with 
the gentleman from Tennessee tMr. 
CooFKRl and the gentleman from Mich¬ 
igan [Mr. DinoxllI in regard to the low¬ 
ering of the tariff on filberts in the trade 
agreement with Turkey. In the course 
of the colloquy it was stated that the 
tariff on filbers had been increased some 
years prior to the making of that agree¬ 
ment. I questioned that statement, it 
beilig my recollection for the moment 
that the 5-oent tariff of 1930 was the 
original tariff. I was in error. There 
was a small tariff of 2 V 2 cents existing 
on filberts prior to 1830 and the tariff 
was raised to 5 cents in 1930. The ques¬ 
tion, of course, was of no importance 
because the 8-eent tariff of 1930 gave us 
a doty which was nowhere nearly the 
equivalent of the difference between cost 
of production of our filberts and the cost 
of production in foreign countries, and it 
had notiling to do with the questions I 
had raised in the coUoQuy. But I do not 
want to let even so sHght an error stand 
in the Rsooae, and for that reason i 
make correction for the RiOoae. 

And now for some observa¬ 

tions on the bill before us to extend the 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act. 

Mr. Chairman, the Oonstitotloii of the 
Uhited States vests in the Coogpe ss the 
sole power, duty, and req^maibOity iff 
detennining and fixing duties or tiitts 
on imports. No other agency of govdm- 
ment has any constitutional autimrlty 
whatever to make tariff law, and the 
Congress is prohibited from delegating 
either its authority or Its responsibility 
in tiffs field to anyone else. 

In litter defiance of this constitutional 
pro h ibition^ a subservieiit Congress in 


1934, compilasd of an admtnistratton 
majority iff aiffwoxbnately 8-to-l in the 
House, and 8-to-l in the Senate, under 
orders from the President, passed what 
the PresKtot called the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act^ under which the 
Congress surrendered its entire JurisdiCf 
tlon over the tariff and transferred to the 
Pretident the exclusive power to make 
tariff law and to determine and fix im¬ 
port duties in Iffs own discretion, with^ 
out even consulting the Congress. 

Every 3 years since 1934 the New Deal 
majority in Congress has rubber- 
stamped the extension of this act. Since 
1934 the Congress has never enacted a 
tariff law. All tariffs since that time 
have been made exclusively by the Pres¬ 
ident through his negotiation of trade 
agreements with foreign countries. In 
the making of these agreements neither 
the Congress nor the people have any 
part whatever. They are not permitted 
to be heafd or to present thrir cases be¬ 
fore him or before anyone appointed by 
him to negotiate these agreements which 
affect the very life of their business and 
their livelihood. Moreover, they are not 
permitted, under this act, to apepal to 
the courts for redress of the injury they 
have suffered through these agreements 
or even to have the court pass upon the 
constitutionality of the act Itself. 

The Trade Agreements Act was con¬ 
ceived in fraud and Its presentation to 
the Congress was preceded by a propa¬ 
ganda campaign of misrepresentation 
and deceit carefully calculated to make 
the people of the country believe that the 
purposes and objectives of the act were 
something entirely different from what 
the plain language of the act provides. 
That campaign of misrepresentation has 
been going on ever since. It has never 
once ceased. It has been so successful 
that not 1 person out of 50 knows what 
a trade agreement is or how it is made, 
and not one person in a hundred knows 
that the Congress has surrendered its 
jurisdiction over the tariff. 

The propaganda, on the other hand, 
has made them believe that a trade 
agreement is In fact a reciprocal affair 
between ourselves and the particular na¬ 
tion with which an agreement Is made, 
that our basic structure of tariff protec¬ 
tion is not involved in the agreements, 
and that the Congress still has the right 
to make tariff law. The Congress does 
not have that right. It has never had it 
since it was surrendered in 1934, and it 
will never recapture it until the Demo¬ 
cratic majority in Congress is defeated 
and the Trade Agreanents Act is re¬ 
pealed. 

The purpose of the Trade Agreanents 
Act was twofold: It was, first, to take 
away from Congress the power to legis¬ 
late on the tariff. In this rea>ect it fol¬ 
lowed the pattern of all major New Deal 
proposals—like the Supreme Court pack¬ 
ing bill, the economy bill of 1938, and 
pfirnrs—the aggregate purpose of which 
was to concentrate all goyemmenUl au- 
IlKHity in the executive branch of 
Goraiunent and to render the legislative 
mi d jpdic ial brantiies subsaryiept to the 
Bxeetttiye. 

purpose of the act was yto 
hmg 9^ trade . M 


mUcy and gystan^ tiiing^/WifiDli tim 
aidmndstrttion .ooald neff da by direct 
legirtatiofp, beeause the peoidb* Ropub^ 
Uoaas and Democrats alike, bad'< Umg 
since emphatically zepudiata! not* mfiy 
free trade but they had imewiserrepudl- 
ated every proposal to make drastic re¬ 
ductions in the general tariff structure, 
Upon which our agricultural and indus¬ 
trial prosperity is based, and without 
wiUdi it couM not and cannot survive. 

Since 1884, through these trade agree¬ 
ments, the tariff rates on our most im¬ 
portant competitive products have been 
reduced nearly 58 percent, if a bill had 
been introduced at that time proposing 
such a reduction, it could not have passed 
the House, even U the Democratic ma¬ 
jority had been four to one Instead of 
two to one, and I dare say that if any 
Democrat in this House, even those from 
the solid South, had stood for election 
on a proposal to reduce the tariff by 50 
percent, he could not have been elected, 
or even nominated by his own party. 

And yet this administration, by indi¬ 
rection and by subterfuge, has been able 
to accomplish this reduction, through 
the makii^ of trade agreements, which 
it could never have done by law, and 
which nobody in the United States would 
stand for if they had anything to say 
about it. They have nothing to say about 
it, nor have their Representatives in 
Congress, because the New Deal majority 
in Congress surrendered their right to 
say anything about it, even in the courts. 

Now, what does this reduction in the 
duties on competitive imports mean? It 
means simply that we cannot produce 
' and sell at a profit in our own American 
markets these products which must meet 
foreign competition here—because the 
tariff protection, which they had prior 
to 1934 and which was calculated to make 
up for the difference in the cost of pro¬ 
duction of those articles here and abroad, 
has been destroyed through the gradual 
reductions made by the President in each 
succeeding trade agreement. 

This, Mr. Chairman, is a mathematical 
thing. It is not a subject of argument. 
It is a fact. I speak now only of com¬ 
petitive imports—not of those which are 
non-competitive. There never was any 
tariff on noncompetitive articles. They 
have always been on the free list, and 
properly so, and more than 60 percent of 
all our imports are in that category. I 
speak of those imported articles, both 
agriculture and manufactured, which are 
produced in foreign countries by exactly 
. the same methods as we produce them 
hei^e, but which are produced at labor 
cost and upon a general wage scale which 
we cannot meet, which we do not want 
to meet and upon which no American 
wage earner or his family could exist. 
Without a tariff which will cover that 
difference in cost of production, 1 say it 
is a mathoDoatical imposslbiUty for an 
American product to com^e with such 
a foreign product in the American 
. market. 

Nobody disputes this. Nobody can dis¬ 
pute iir--eo what is the New Dealers* im- 
, swer to the question when it is raised. 

. Why it is tim same ruthless answW that 
you beard here on the fioor of this House 
. yes^iday,, when I asked the g ent^n^ 
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tvm Mtefalvan how ho thought tho 
4!toms or tho miiort grower in Oregon 
oould sell hie product in the Amertean 
market when the Italian or the Thrkifth 
or tho Bpanieh grower, on aoooimt of hie 
cheap labor and hie mtoerably low etand* 
ard of hying can put hie product on the 
Mew York market at a pilee far below our 
own ooet of production, and etill make a 
profit. Hie anewer wae **Oh, well, how 
big is your filbert industry. It does not 
amount to anything/' With the plain 
reference that if our farmers cannot 
compete with the starvation wages and 
squalid living oondiUone of the Turks, 
the Spaniards, or the Italians, we can 
Just go out of business. Cherries and 
filberts happen to be among our most im¬ 
portant Grope. The New Deal answer is 
to stop growing them and turn the mar¬ 
ket over to the Ewopeans. They gave 
U8 the same answer In regard to lumber, 
which happens to be oiu: greatest Indus¬ 
try, and which has been more ruthlessly 
milled and sold out by the trade agree¬ 
ments than perhaps any other. 

That is always the answer. A dozen 
times has it been hurled at me and at 
nearly every other Member of this House, 
either directly or by inference, when we 
have appeared before the Committee for 
ReciprociW Information in connection 
with the negotiation of a trade agree¬ 
ment 

And since I have mentioned the Com¬ 
mittee for Reciprocity Information, let 
me add a statement of what every Mem¬ 
ber here knows from his own personal 
experience to be true—that this com¬ 
mittee, which is the only agency before 
which we, as the Representatives of the 
people, have any right under this act 
to appear, is a sham committee, an open 
farce of an agency, which has nothing 
whatever to do with the Trade Agree- 
n^ents Board, which negotiates the 
agreements, and which has not even any 
contact with that Board. This commit¬ 
tee cannot make an agreement. It can¬ 
not pass upon any question. Its sole 
business to take your written brieC. 
which it turns over to the Board without 
comment. No Member of Congress can 
appear before the Board or before any¬ 
one else who has any part or responsi¬ 
bility in the making an agreement. 
Nobody even knows the names of the 
Members of this Board, and no one even 
ever saw this Board negotiate or discuss 
an agreement. The agreements are 
made in complete secrecy Jay men un- 
kzK>wn to the people, and they are made 
in utter eoatemvi of the people and at 
the Gonetitution which is supposed to 
protect Ihe vigbto of the people. 

Before the Trade Agreements Act of 
IQM was passed our tariffs were about 
equal to those of the principal nations 
with TThich we carried on trade. Since 
that time they have been reduced by the 
President and wttimut the consent tff 
Congress to an average far below that of 
those other nations, and the muted 
States now has the lowest average tariff 
ratet iniihewoxid. As far me actual tariff 
protection is coneented; the United 
States is practieidly on a ftee-trade baste 
now, and te is the only nation in the 
world opeiwtiiig en that Jamto, 

XCX — 8 « 


This, however, has not fully aattefled 
the New Dealers. They now ***w^^*m» 
complete sad literal free trade. I stated 
In the beginning that when the act of 
1084 was passed the Congress surren¬ 
dered to the President its entire Jurte- 
dictkm over the tariff. That was a cor¬ 
rect statement, because the Congress, as 
long as this act stands, cannot pass any 
tariff law. In transferring this tariff- 
making power to the President, how¬ 
ever, the act did place a limit on the ex¬ 
tent to which the President could re¬ 
duce any paiticular tariff. That limit 
was 50 percent. The limitation, like all 
the other provisions of the act, was of 
itself a farce and a fraud and was in¬ 
cluded only to make the passage of the 
act more certain and to make the people 
to believe that tiie Congress was still 
retain!^ some of its power. 

Now. however, the administration has 
taken off the mask, and in demanding 
this 3-year extension of the act it also 
demands the right to further reduce 
tsirifls by an additional 25 percent. And 
after it reduces all of our tariffs to the 
full extent of 75 percent, it will probably 
ask in the next extension to wipe out the 
remaining 25 percent. 

Personally. I cannot see that it makes 
very much difference whether they take 
off another 25 percent or not. That they 
will take it off. as provided in the bill, 
is as certain as that the extension, it¬ 
self, will be authorized, for this is one 
New Deal measure against which no 
Democrat dares to vote, on penalty of 
being ostracized by the New Deal admin¬ 
istration—-and such ostracism means that 
that Democrat could not get the nom¬ 
ination of his party in the next primary 
election in any State north of the Ma- 
aon and Dixon’s Line. Just why the New 
Deal so vehemently demands the addi¬ 
tional 26 percent reduction authority 
at this time, I am really at a loss 
to know because, as I have said, 
the reductions already made have 
put us virtually on a free trade 
and that on that basis we stand 
alone of all the nations of the world. 
Maybe in the fhisb of their power they 
wont to put us 25 percent lower just to 
ghow their authority. 

For 5 years the war has made these 
reductions inoperative, because during 
that most of the nations produced 
jpractically nothing for export to tiM 
United States, and there was no shipping 
to bring it in even if they had p roduce d. 
We have during that time, therefore, 
been spared from the chaos and the. suf- 
fex^ which the virtual wiping out ot all 
effective tariff protection woifid have 
brought us in these yean, Now, how¬ 
ever. these countries can produce again 
on a larger scale and far eheaher than 
ever before, and they can and will send In 
these competitive pzoducts with impunity 
and without restraint, Igjlhg them down 
here at a cost Which it is Impossible for 
us to meet, because virtually all of our 
really effective tariff wwtection has been 
swe^ away. 

The cheapnma of labor and the stand¬ 
ards of living in man foreign countries 
producing c m np tjt i t i vo foods even before 
the war was auCh as tohe ahnost incon¬ 
ceivable to the American mind. With 


the resumption of produce, both agricul¬ 
ture and manufacture, it win be even 
worse, because a considerable portion of 
the foreign labor with which we will have 
to compete under this free-trade system 
will be slave labor. Russia intends to im¬ 
port millions of slave laborers from Oer- 
many. France wants at least 2.000.000, 
which she will get. So does Holland, 
Belgium, and other countries. They win 
not only use this slave labor to work their 
farms and manufacture the goods, but 
they will also take from Germany some 
of the finest machine tools the world has 
cfver produced, to make these competitive 
impe^. 

We saw these tools in the great under¬ 
ground factories of Nordhausen and 
Manheim, and they exist in many other 
parts of Germany. Our Eurc^ean al¬ 
lies do not intend that they shall remain 
there. I do not, of course, blame these 
countries for using this labor or for 
appropriating the tools for that labor 
to work with. It would be just retribu¬ 
tion and it would be doing precisely what 
the German Government did to the na¬ 
tionals of those countries. But as a cit¬ 
izen of the United States, I do desire 
some tariff protection against the prod¬ 
ucts of slave labor which will be sold 
here in America hi competition with our 
own labor. Will I get that protectionf 
I will not. Under this bill even that 
protection will be denied me, whether 
I be a farmer or a small manufacturer, 
or engaged In any other kind of business. 
1 suppose if I should ask the question 
now as to how I could compete with slave 
labor without the protection of a rea¬ 
sonable tariff, I would get the same an¬ 
swer that I received here yesterday— 
that my business, whatever it happened 
to be, was not really important ftnyway, 
compared with the blessings of the good 
will which free trade with these people 
will bring us. 

Mr. Chairman, I shall vote for the 
amendment which will be offered by the 
Republicans to strike out the provision 
giving the President authority to still 
further reduce the tariff by an additional 
25 percent. I shall vote for the Repub¬ 
lican amendment to give a citizen in¬ 
jured by these trade agreements his day 
in court—for the right to have the con¬ 
stitutionality of this act legally tested. 
I shall vote for evei*y otliei* amendment 
offered for the purpose of taking a little 
of the viciousness out of a completely 
vicious bill. None of these amendments, 
of course, will be adopted. They will be 
defeated by a straight party vote. Then. 
Mr Chairman. 1 shall vote against the 
bill on final passage, as I voted against 
the original and every subsequent ex¬ 
tension of the act. I should vote against 
It even if the amendments were adopted 
because it would still be. in my opinion, 
one of the most unconstitutional, the 
most un-American, and the most dan¬ 
gerous acts the Congress has ever passed. 
Some have expressed the opinion that if 
the proposed amendments should be 
adopted a mere extension of the Trade 
Agreements Act might not be so ven^ 
objectionable in view of the fact that it 
will be some time before foreign coun¬ 
tries can get themselves in position to 
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diimp their cheap-labor products on our 
market in competition with our own. 
I do not share that view. To rob the 
people and their representatives in Con¬ 
gress of their constitutional right and 
responsibility to make tariff law is 
either right or wrong. To reduce our 
tariff by Executive decree, to a point 
equivalent to free trade, is either right 
or wrong. I think it is wrong, and, there¬ 
fore, I cannot vote for any extension of 
the wrong—not even for 3 years or 1 
year or 1 month. 

Some have said it may be politically 
expedient Just at this particular time 
to perpetuate this outrage until things 
calm down and until we can defeat at 
the next election those responsible for 
bringing It about. I do not think so. 
I believe, on the other hand, that one 
who votes for this bill votes for the ulti¬ 
mate ruin of his coimtry and, so far as 
political expediency is concerned, I think 
he also votes for his own ultimate polit¬ 
ical ruin. 

A fraud of the most colossal nature 
has been perpetrated upon the people of 
the United States. The people will not 
always remain lulled to sleep by the 
propaganda which has made possible 
this scheme for reducing them to the 
economic level of their foreign compet¬ 
itors. They will waken, however, in good 
time, and when they do those who have 
been responsible for the sowing through 
the years of the seeds of free trade will 
reap the harvest of the wrath of a dis¬ 
illusioned and an outraged people. 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
Mr. Chairman. 1 yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Bibmil- 
LERl. 

TRAOs agreements: a program for peace 

Mr. BIEMTLLER. Mr. Chairman, we 
like to believe that the most hopeful and 
encouraging years of this generation lie 
ahead. But this will be so only if we 
unite in our resolve to make it so. We 
have done It in the past—we can do it in 
the future. 

It is no exaggeration to say that the 
whole world—and our enemies in partic¬ 
ular—^view with awe and wonder the 
striking power of our armed forces. A 
few i^ort years ago, some said, and 
hoped, that we simply could not mobilize 
armies and convert our peacetime econ¬ 
omy to war purposes in time to turn the 
tide against the Axis Powers. The choice 
was forced upon us; we accepted, and we 
have delivered. We will continued to de¬ 
liver until the Jap war lords, like their 
late partners of evil memory, are brought 
to their knees in imconditional surrender. 

With the Japs out of the way, we will 
face another test before we enter upon 
the good years which, we hope, lie just 
ahead. That test will cover the difficult 
lessons of the twenties and thirties. Did 
we not learn that a nation cannot live 
and prosper in Isolation? Did we not 
learn that peace and prosperity go to¬ 
gether? In a very real sense, the ques¬ 
tion before this House is whether we can 
work together, both among ourselves and 
with other members of the United Na¬ 
tions, to insure the peace as we have done 
to win the war. 

Day by day we watch the nations at 
Ban Francisco resolving their political 


differences. The problems are difficult 
and immediate national Interests are 
often conflicting, but with patience, per- 
severence, and a recoignition of the over¬ 
whelming desire of all people for peace, 
solutions will be worked out. 

But a world peace organization is not 
enough. Political harmony cannot be 
built on a base of economic distrust or 
economic isolation. The United States 
must be prepared to cooperate with the 
rest of the world on trade problems Just 
as we are now cooperating at San Fran¬ 
cisco on political matters. Trade is the 
avenue of our daily contact with other 
nations. We cannot truthfully urge 
upon the world the spirit of good neigh- 
borllness and friendship if at the same 
time we rudely shut the doors of our 
markets against the products of other 
nations—^isolating ourselves behind high 
tariff walls. 

The tariff barriers of the United 
States and those of the other nations 
have for many years constituted one of 
the most serious international problems. 

They have dammed the channels of 
trade. They have deluded nations into 
pursuing the Illusion of autarchy. They 
have encouraged countries to impoverish 
themselves in isolation rather than to 
prosper together. What is most unfor¬ 
tunate is that this dangerous fallacy has 
been carried to the greatest extremes 
in the very period when the peace and 
prosperity of the world required the 
closest international economic coopera¬ 
tion. In a spirit of madness, the whole 
world increased its tariff barriers in the 
1920’s after the last war, and again in 
the 1930’s when the world-wide depres¬ 
sion began. No one can say how much 
of the disaster of the decades between 
the two wars was due to these man¬ 
made barriers to profitable trade. But 
it is certain that tariffs helped create 
and intensify the disorder and the eco¬ 
nomic warfare of the interwar period. 

The United States has a special re¬ 
sponsibility in this connection because, 
unfortunately, we played a leading part 
in stimulating the disastrous growth of 
tariff barriers. After the last war we 
led the way by raising our tariff in 1921 
and 1922 and again in 1930. When the 
Hawley-Smoot Tariff Act was passed in 
1930 it was considered to be purely a 
domestic issue, which its advocates 
hoped would help decrease unemploy¬ 
ment in the United States. 

Actually, however, this legislation 
deepened and prolonged the depression 
from which all the world was suffering. 
It also created bitter animosities In the 
countries which were thus suddenly 
barred from our markets. They adopted 
retaliatory measures, and world trade 
became increasingly burdened with 
tariffs, exchange controls, and other re¬ 
strictive measures. Our export indus¬ 
tries were injured and the whole country 
suffered. 

After this war, there is a real danger 
that the unfortunate errors of the past 
will be repeated. The world may resume 
the trade war of the 1920*8 and the 1930*8 
with further increases in tariffs and other 
restriction on trade. Most of the coun¬ 
tries will be faced with serious economic 
difficulties. They will be anxious to pro¬ 


tect their own industries from outside 
competition, at least until they can be 
reconstructed and modernized. There 
may very well be a tendency to meet 
these problems through tariffs and the 
other forms of economic isolationism. 
If this happens, the countries will have 
their eyes so narrowly focused on their 
own immediate needs that they will miss 
their larger interests and the common 
interest of all nations. 

It is up to the United States, the 
country in the strongest economic posi¬ 
tion, to lead the world away from ruch 
isolationism. We must throw our weight 
on the side of international discussion 
and consultation. We must encourage 
the countries that trade with each other 
and with us to sit down together and 
work out mutually beneficial solutions 
of our Joint-trade problems. The trade 
agreements program shows us the way. 
It gives us a method, tried and proven, 
used with great success for 11 years. 

This is not a question of helping other 
countries. It is to our interest to expand 
trade to sell more and buy more. That 
is the way foreign trade can make a real 
contribution to providing jobs in this 
country and to raising the living stand¬ 
ards of our people. 

In the question before us it is proposed 
to extend the President’s authority to 
enter into trade agreements with for¬ 
eign countries for another 3 years. This 
extension will not be worth making, how¬ 
ever, unless the act can effectively ac¬ 
complish the purposes for which It was 
designed, because of the success of the 
program In the past, the full possible re¬ 
duction of 50 percent from the rates im¬ 
posed in 1930 has already been made for 
many products. Unless the proposed ex¬ 
tension is now to be an extension only 
in form, further reductions must be per¬ 
mitted. 

I wish, therefore, to give my support 
to the provision of the Trade Agreements 
Act which would permit reductions up to 
50 percent from the rates existing on 
January 1,1945. This provision will per¬ 
mit us to go forward in our efforts to 
free world trade from restrictive bar¬ 
riers. It will show that we are willing 
to continue along the path of good 
friendship and cooperation laid down by 
President Roosevelt and Secretary Hull, 
and so ably carried on by President Tru¬ 
man. The trade-agreements program 
has shown the world that we are sincere 
in our good-neighbor policy. Just as 
that policy has been successful in break¬ 
ing down specific tariff barriers against 
our products, it has also helped to break 
down the animosities, the bitterness, and 
the economic Jealousies which were toed 
behind those tariff walls. There can be 
no question that the trade-agreements 
program helped to foster the harmony 
that was so essential to the successful 
cooperation of the United Nations in the 
war. This cooperation and harmony will 
also be essential to winning and holding 
the peace. 

From the political point of viqw, it is 
important to realize that our trade- 
agreements program has been most suc¬ 
cessful with those countries with which 
we have strong political ties. The 28 
countries with which agreements have 
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fcifyp atm Wwyl w in 

mtf thft ctiaitiltft ctoMit to ns 

wnM i ttwfc W j y Mill pdtlUcslIirr muix ol tbo 
Latta-bwffrliiin mtlotig, mi, tbo iMdlAg 
dOBioeMttffttotlOBcofIbvo^ Tlioooii- 
reiwhmt vliteb won oKKbied pemlttod 
greatlar ineiMtA tnido to ewefnt the 
boxMli oi pf****fty>^ XftaMtikip'.. 

The economic advantages of the trade- 
aaracMiita program tom alio been very 
great Hero le the proof. Between 1095 
and 1980k our exports to trade-agree¬ 
ments countries rose by more than 60 
pereentwhtto our emorts to other coun¬ 
tries increased hif only halt this amount. 
Our imports from, trade-agreements 
eountrica were simdarhf increased SMtch 
mere than our hnparts from other na¬ 
tions* All of these agreements have 
stimulated the foreign commerce oi the 
Ooited States to the benefit of every 
State in the Union* tnclmiing my own 
State of Wisconein. 

I know what it means to our farms to 
have 17 leading countries reduce their 
duties and increase tbelr Imports of 
canned and prepared fhxita; to have 16 
countries make possible increased ex¬ 
ports of our meat and meat products; and 
to have 8 countries reduce their duties 
on datry products. Even those among 
our producers who sen only in the United 
States have benefited and will continue 
to benefit from the expanaton of trade 
ob tai n ed through this program. In¬ 
creased industrial and agrlcidtural ex¬ 
ports mean.ittcreased business activity 
througfieut the United States, which, in 
turn, means greater sales for every pro¬ 
ducer. 

The trade-agreements program is an 
hUegral part of our program for interna¬ 
tional ecomanlc cooperation necessary 
for peace, it Is an Inmortant way by 
whkii the United States and other coun- 
trlm can show that tb^ mean tocooper- 
ale on economic as w^ aa penocal prob¬ 
lems. It is proof that the people of the 
United Hattena will not content them- 
aelvcs with faigh-ianndittg plirmms and 
empty ceneraUtiea. * By approving the 
trade-agraanents btt* we will take the 
action nsedad to aeddeve expanding 
world trade on the Aamriesn principles 
of private enterprise, vigorous competi¬ 
tion, and lair treatment for alL 
Mr. DOUGBTOH of Nmth Carolina. 
Mr. Chairman, I yield 18 minutes to the 
gezttleman firom Washhigton [Mr. Di 
LactI. 

Mr. DB LACY. Mr. Chairman, it is a 
great privilege to add my voice in sup¬ 
port of H. R. 8240, for continuance of the 
administmtftm’S Xl-year-old power to 
DflgOMK fBCJprocw ai^e^Bvubs, 

Ameiiennsotallwalkgof ttle, represent- 
attfws of ergaatoed bmiiiess, Mter, and 
fflutasrs a ppear e d before the committee 
to adt the Cbngrem for eonttnued sup¬ 
port this measure. From my own dis¬ 
trict I Xiave beard firom businessmen, 
from miniatenk from piibtte-apirHed men 
and wfMBen*flrampa«exftd labor unions, 
and fram the uhombm of 4 wnn g i*c e in 
the great saapert wbldi f repraent. the 
eity of BeatUe. Not one volee aniong 
is raised In oppoetUen to the afBnn- 
advt actkin a majbnty of this House will 
talh hart tomorraw. 

The Saattle Chamber of Commerce, 

iiagnaitrrfr r—^ ^ 


to American business of afi kteds by tbo 
roductloii of foreign trade barriers 
thnnigh the able nogoUationa of the 
State department, asks hi partleuiar 
that speedy attempts be made to negoti¬ 
ate with other countries with whom we 
do not presently have trade agreements 
and who, in the past, have been impor¬ 
tant lumber customers of tbis country. 

The great lumber industry of the Pa¬ 
cific Northwest wants to extend the ad¬ 
vantages it now enjoys in 17 countries, 
obtained tfarough the flexible negotia¬ 
tions so successfiiHy carried on under 
CordeUBulL 

The great aluminum, plastic, and 
chemical industries we Impe to develop 
when Jfl^n is finally crushed will like¬ 
wise need the kind of helpful considera- 
tk>R made posrible under the adminis¬ 
trative machinery which has been devel¬ 
oped to bear the needs of American in¬ 
dustries and gain concessiODS for them 
across the table from buying nations. 

Already our State's fruits have won 
beneficial concessions in agreements 
with 26 countries and our vegetakdes 
from 21 countries. Washkigtcn wheat 
has gained beneficial eoncessiaos in 7 
ecssitries; Washington flour from 12; 
and the great salmon-canning industry 
of the Mo r t hwest, vdiich is centered in 
Sewbtte, benefits from coxkcesstons ob¬ 
tained in trade agreements from 21 
cocmtrles* 

In painful contrast to the remarkable 
unity with whirii repraentatives of all 
walks of American life are supporting 
the extensiem of power under the Recip¬ 
rocal Trades Act, stand out the few spe¬ 
cial pleaders and the bItter-end: isola- 
tiofiUds whose teribgaony is written in 
the comsntttee’a volumtoous record and 
voiced OB this floor. 

I have read substantial ports of the 
hearings and "wt of the composition 
speeches during this debate. I 

•■■I aatanisiied to hea r Members who have 
distiQgidshed themselves for their bitter 
opposkttest to all helpful labor measures 
of reecnt jrears spring forth suddenly in 
twi« dahatf as protectors and champions 
of Aaserican wage standards. 

The only reasos American wiMca atay 
within telescopic visioci of hving costs is 
oegonioed labor's collective taagga bsing 
power, won at tl^ cost of u n i B P men 
and wcxnen killed and Jailed, and now 
forever established through focwoid- 
I fKdtiwg legislation champfeaiefl on tills 
side of the House and paiaed desjit Mjvig - 
orous opposition from Bioat of the bana- 
bers on the Republiean side. 

Why. every large body of urgaalmd 
labor in Am^ea scad repiwimUgtives to 
the hearings to support tlda moasuie! 

I was shocked to sea the iwalrtng ini- 
noclty committee Btemhrr stand on this 
flomandboottofhlaiBoI g tiaMt s m. After 
ah the blood and oeat of ttatt war, after 
we have flocced opm tte gotat of Hitler's 
ttarvattoa pawt and hFOMdId bato sun¬ 
light abnott oodtai mao of tortured 
bodiask. after tiManda of our own finest 
youBg men. hodo lild dami their lives 
to «Bd tpeanig aatt wia ntighborlincss 
aaiQiw att Battoott. onat we attll bear the 

we^ ^i^ fftmoi if 


The gentleman from Minnesota, if his 
brittle advice is followed, wiH lead Amer¬ 
ica to suffocation in our own riches. His 
mth will provoke recrkninatlon and 
breed unregulated economic welfare. 
The economic isolationism which he 
boastfully champions will leave the 
world prostrate after this war and de¬ 
prive ABserican industry of vital foreign 
markets^ 

2h reading the Rxcoao of yesterday’s 
debate 1 was shocked to see that another 
M e m ber of this House who consistently 
expresses the isolationist view, the gen¬ 
tleman from Wisconsin, inserted a long, 
bitter, and unfounded attack upon the 
leader of an AXMed and friendly nation, 
heroic Yugoslavia, whose people rose 
barehanded in the might of their Just 
cause to hurl Hitler^ legions from their 
land. 

Blnee the gentleaian did not mention 
rech^foeal trade agreements or state 
which side of the present debate he Is 
upon, one ean only infer that his attack 
upon this any pr o ce e d s from a fear that 
the passage of H. R. 3248 will strengthen 
our ties with an countries, and particu¬ 
larly with the governments of and by 
the people which are now arising upon 
the face of Europe, one of the choice 
fruits of this great and bloody war. 

I wlH say to the House that with my 
own ears 1 heard the geni^Mnan from 
Wisconsin quoted with envious satisfac¬ 
tion 2 days after the Crimean Confer¬ 
ence, on April 14 to be exact, on a Tokyo 
broadcast, which repeated his (diarge 
that our late President had sold out free¬ 
dom's cause at Yalta. 

Is this last-ditch isolationism the lead¬ 
ership our country wants us to follow? 

I think not. 

The American people want to win 
against Japan. They want peace, some¬ 
thing that is not an iffusion, but a sound 
friendship between our coiuitry, the So¬ 
viet UxdoB, Great Britain. China, France, 
and all other countries. 

Wb eannot have that friendship, we 
cannot have the prosperity we mean to 
build for our own people, without being 
aa wising to buy from our friends abroad 
at we are eager to sell. 

Lu the moving words of the venerable 
chstlrman of the distinguished commit¬ 
tee which brings this recommendation 
to us— 

If this war baa taught us anything wortli 
While, It ought to be that no nation is, or 
be. Isolated, self-contained, or set apart 
from the world In fancied security either in 
peacetime or wartime. 

I am older than most of you in this House, 
but I am proud to stand here today for a 
program that has in it courage, youth, and 
vitality of the kind that made thia Nation 
great, Instead of the cringing, fearful, bogey¬ 
man attitude of some of my good frlende who 
really show their age by their timidity. 

Neither ecoaomto nor polltlcol leolatton is 
possible for any country which hopes to take 
Its proper plan as a first-class world power. 
To try to dMBBd on such isolation is to de¬ 
feat traads of modem industrial forces 
wtxich bring the world closer together. 

Wc arc not discussing only a trade 
agraBBDDBBt, important as that is. i^t a 
gnat step toward peace and economic se¬ 
curity for America and the world. 

Mr. DOTOHTON of North Carolina. 
Mr. I yield such Ume as he 
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desires to the gentleman from Michigan 
LMr. Michbnir]. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Chairman, the 
tariff always has been and still is a local 
issue. It is perfectly natural and proper 
that a local community should be pri¬ 
marily interested in the well-being and 
prosperity of that particular community. 
The same philosophy applies to the 
State, the region, and the Nation. It is 
Just a matter of degree or size. In the 
beginning there were but 13 States. 
That was our national community. 
Then there were 48 States. That was 
our patlonal community. In due season. 
Alaska. Hawaii. Puerto Rico, and the 
Philippines in a way became a part of 
our national community. 

Today we find our country in an un¬ 
dreamed-of world-wide war. and there 
is sitting in San Francisco a conference 
the result of which will be a further 
extension of the community spirit. Our 
international picture is entirely different 
than it was Just a few years ago. 

In consequence, legislative approach 
on the part of the Congress does in many 
instances require rcappraisement. 

So far as the tariff issue is concerned, 
there have been two schools of thought 
down through the years. There always 
have been those who opposed any tariff 
barriers between the countries of the 
world. They believed in free trade be¬ 
tween the nations at all times and under 
all conditions. On the other hand, there 
were those among us who believed in a 
protective tariff system for our country. 
From my earliest days of understanding. 
I have allied myself with the latter 
group. I know, and even the most ardent 
free trader must concede, that our coim- 
try has become great and prosperous, 
and that our present standard of living 
and the America which we so much ap¬ 
preciate have been brought about and 
developed under a protective tariff sys¬ 
tem. Mr, Chairman, I have no apoloides 
but have only praise and admiration for 
this system under which we have thrived, 
and I do not wanti^o abandon the pro¬ 
tective tariff doctrine. 

Now. if this system is to be retained, 
how can it best be maintained in a way 
that will be beneficial to all of us, at 
home and abroad? 

Mr. Chairman, when I came to Con- 
gress the Underwood tariff law was in 
force. Shortly after the close of World 
War I our economic conditions were such 
that it was necessary for the Congress 
to pass an emergency protective tariff 
law. Then, in 1922 the McCumber- 
Fordney law was enacted* only to be 
followed by the Bmoot-Hawley law in 
1930. The tariff rates In these laws were 
written here in the Congress. Undoubt¬ 
edly some of them were too high, and 
possibly some were too low; neverthdess. 
some Just and much unjust criticism has 
been aimed at these rates. 

Jn 1934 the reciprocal trade agreement 
law was enacted and has been in force up 
to this time. A world-wide depression 
and a world-wide war have intervened. 
The reciprocal trade agreements law has 
not given us prosperity; neither has it 
kept us out of war. This innovation in 
tariff-making has been experimental in 
character; that is. a time limitation was 
placed in the original act granting au¬ 


thority to the President to make these 
agreements. On two occasions this time 
limit has been extended, and I voted for 
the extension in each case. On June 12, 
1945. the act will expire unless the Con¬ 
gress. in its wisdom, renews it. 

So. the real questions before Congress 
at the moment are: 1. Shall the Re¬ 
ciprocal Trade Agreements Act be con¬ 
tinued? 2. Shall the power of the Pres¬ 
ident to further lower tariff rates be 
amplified? 

The Committee on Ways and Means is 
tmanimous in its report that the present 
law should be continued for a fixed pe¬ 
riod. The committee is divided as to the 
advisability of granting additional tariff¬ 
making powers to the Executive. In 
short, the one controversial question 
which we will decide by our votes at the 
conclusion of this debate is as to the ad¬ 
ditional power to be given to the Execu¬ 
tive to lower existing tariff rates. This 
debate is reminiscent of bygone tariff 
discussions. Very little, if axiything. new 
has been said or could be said for the 
principle of a protective tariff. To me 
it is Just a question of then and now. in 
thinking in terms of yesterday or in 
terms of tomorrow. Economic condi¬ 
tions evennvhere are chaotic. A war 
economy, not a peacetime and prosperous 
economy, obtains in every nation on 
earth. 

If this conclusion is correct, then I 
ask: Would it not be wise to extend ex¬ 
isting law for such a period as is neces¬ 
sary to determine what the requirements 
of the future may be? The value of any 
law depends upon its administration. If 
the President or the party in power 
should believe thoroughly in free trade, 
then this law would be administered in a 
way to Implement the belief of the ad¬ 
ministration. By the same token, if the 
administration should believe in a pro¬ 
tective tariff system, then that objective 
would be sought in the administration 
of the law. After all, much would de¬ 
pend upon the tariff philosophy of the 
administrator. The same is true if tar¬ 
iff rates are written in the Congress, and 
there is no gainsaying the fact that the 
tariff is and has been a political issue, 
try as we will to take it out of politics. 
For my part, I have endeavored to accept 
the world picture as it is and not as we 
might wish it were. A realistic concept 
of present conditions must persuade us 
that world-wide economic stabilization 
is most desirable and necessary. I do not 
favor granting additional powers to the 
Executive until the necessity for such 
action is abundantly evident. 

When this bill is read for amendment, 

1 shall vote for such perfecting amend¬ 
ments as seem advisable. 1 believe that 
the sound, economic and political thing 
to do is to continue the present law for 

2 or 3 years, remember!^ at all times 
that future Congresses are not foreclosed 
from action by what we do here today. 
The American people can always be 
trusted when they are cognizant of the 
facts, and I have faith that the repre¬ 
sentatives of the people in the Congress 
will respond to the desires and require¬ 
ments of their constituents. I shall vote 
to eliminate the provision In this bill 
permitting an additional 50 percent cut 
in rates at this time. However, If this 


cannot be accomplished, then I shall 
vote to send the bill on to the Senate for 
further consideration. After Senate ac¬ 
tion, the bill will be returned to the 
House, and the vote that counts will be 
on the conference report composing the 
differences between the two bodies. The 
present law should be. and will be, ex¬ 
tended. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. H. Carl 
AnbxrsinI. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Chair¬ 
man. I take this opportunity to ask the 
gentleman from Wisconsin to answer the 
question I attempted to propound to him 
previously. May I ask him at this time, 
does the gentleman agree with the ac¬ 
tion of the administration in reducing 
the tariff on Wisconsin Cheddar cheese 
42 percent under 1930 rates? 

Mr. BIEMTTJ/ER. I see no evidence 
of any great suffering on the part of the 
cheese industry of Wisconsin. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. The gen¬ 
tleman is evading the question. Does 
the gentleman agree with that reduc¬ 
tion? 

Mr. BIEMILLER. I am stating my 
views on the matter in answer to your 
question. I see no harm done to the 
cheese industry during the past years 
under the action taken under the recip¬ 
rocal trade agreements act. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. In other 
words. I understand the gentleman 
agrees with that reduction. 

Mr. DOUQHTON of North Carolina. 
Mr. Chairman. I yield myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, at this late hour I shall 
not detain the House except for a few 
brief moments. I take this time to ex¬ 
press the opinion that the overwhelming 
unselfish sentiment of the coimtry is 
decidedly in support of the pending legis¬ 
lation. This is refiected in the editorials 
appearing in the leading newspapers 
throughout the country. I read the 
papers rather carefully and I do not think 
1 exaggerate when I say that at least 75 
percent of the newspapers of the coim¬ 
try give their support editorially to this 
legislation. 

I want to read from the Charlotte Ob¬ 
server of May 18, this paper having the 
largest circulation of any paper in the 
two Carolinas. It is an Independent 
paper and has been by no means friendly 
to much of the New Deal. The article 
is as follows: 

THE OOUGBTON BILL 

The Doughton bill to extend for 8 years 
the system of reciprocal trade treaties and 
to authorize the reduction of certain specified 
tariffs by as much as 50 percent Is meeting 
with unexpected opposition from Republi¬ 
can Members of Congress. 

Just viahy such vehement objection has been 
raised to the extension of the most success¬ 
ful and beneficial foreign trade arrangement 
ever devised for this country is hard to under¬ 
stand. unless It Is merely the result of an 
Ingrained Republican habit of fluting any 
reduction in tariff without regsM to the 
economics involved. 

Their opposition has been attended by 
some outright misrepresentation. The au¬ 
thority to grant a reduction of 80 percent 
in certain tariffs in effect January 1. 1945, 
they azgue, will result in an actual rsdua* 
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tlon ot 76 iMrcent from the Smoot-Hawley 
rates. 

Even if this were true it would not be 
catastrophic, for the Bmoot-Hawley bill es¬ 
tablished the highest tariffs ever devised for 
this country. But it is not true. 'The 
authority to make these reductions Is dis¬ 
cretionary, and will be exercised only if the 
need arises. Moreover, 50 percent is the 
extreme limit of such reduction, and the cir¬ 
cumstances may dictate a much smaller re¬ 
duction in many cases. 

There is no question that the reciprocal 
trade treaties have been beneficial to indus¬ 
try, to labor, and to agriculture. A mere 
glance at United States foreign-trade statis¬ 
tics for the year 1034 , when the act was first 
passed, and a comparison with similar figures 
for 1080 will show the results. 

Our nonagricultural exports during that 
period Increased by $035,000,000 and our non¬ 
agricultural Imports gained by $356,042,000. 

In the same period countries with which 
we signed reciprocal treaties made conces¬ 
sions on 75 percent of the farm products 
that they bought from us; whereas we re¬ 
duced tariffs on only 25 percent of our own 
farm products. 

At the same time, employment in Indus¬ 
try increased by 2,000.000 Jobs. 

No more opportune time could be imagined 
for the renewal of this system than now 
while the San Francisco Conference is In 
progress, for It would demonstrate to the 
foreign delegates gathered there that we In¬ 
tend to pursue our effort to put international 
economics on a sound basis. 

It Is generally agreed by economists that 
the Smoot-Hawley tariff was one of the con¬ 
tributing causes leading up to the present 
war. In self-defense, other nations had to 
erect high tariff walls around their indus¬ 
try until the continent of Europe was a 
veritable labyrinth of customs barriers that 
In some cases almost paralyvsed trade among 
nations. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman. I 
yield myself 1 minute. 

Of course, it is ea.sy for an editorial 
writer who sits on a cushioned swivel 
chair to theorize, but sometimes it is 
hard for him to put himself in the place 
of the man who carries a dinner pail or 
works a farm. We saw what happened 
after the last war when it was neces¬ 
sary for the Congress—and both sides of 
the aisle Joined in the movement—^to pas.s 
the emergency tariff act to stop the flood 
of imports that were coming into this 
country. All we are trying to do is to 
take a lesson from the past and to guard 
against a repetition of that tragic period. 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
Mr. Chairman, I move that the Commit¬ 
tee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 
Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair. 
Mr. Hays, Chairman of the Commit¬ 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union, reported that that Commit¬ 
tee, having had under consideration the 
hill (H, R. 3204) to extend the authority 
of the President under section 850 of 
the Tariff Act of 1930, as amended, and 
for other purposes, had come to no reso¬ 
lution thereon, 

DISTRICT OP COLUMBIA APPROPRUTION 
BILL. 1046 

Mr. COFFEE, from the Committee on 
Appropriations, reported the bill (H. R. 
3306) making appropriations for the 
government of the IMstrict of Columbia, 
and other activities, chargeable in whole 
or in part against the revenues of such 


District for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1946, and for other purposes (Kept. 
No. 614), which was read a first and sec¬ 
ond time, and, with the accompanying 
papers, referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union, 
and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. JENSEN reserved all points of or¬ 
der on the bill. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. PRIEST (at the request of Mr. 
Coffee) was given permission to extend 
his remarks in the Record and include 
an editor ial fro m the New York Times. 

Mr. COFFEE asked and was given per¬ 
mission to extend his remarks In the 
Record in two instances and include ex¬ 
cerpts from letters and newspaper edi¬ 
torials. 

Mr. BRYSON asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include an editorial. 

Mr. LEONARD W. HALL (at the re¬ 
quest of Mr. Jensen) was given permis¬ 
sion to extend his remarks in the Record 
in two instances and include certain ad¬ 
dresses. 

Mr. PITTENQER (at the request of 
Mr. Jensen) was given permission to 
extend his remarks in the Record and 
include a newspaper item. 

Mr. GAVIN (at the request of Mr. 
Jensen) was given permission to ex¬ 
tend his remarks in the Record and in¬ 
clude a statement by the Independent 
Petroleum Association of America. 

PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 

Mr. HOBBS, Mr. Speaker, I ask unan¬ 
imous consent that at the conclusion of 
all other business today, I be permitted 
to address the House for 10 minutes and 
to revise and extend my remarks and In¬ 
clude certain excerpts, quotations, and 
citations. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ala¬ 
bama? 

There was no objection 

MINORITY REPORT ON H. R. 2211 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that I may have 
unta midnight of next Wednesday to 
file a minority report on the bill H. R. 
2211. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

rubber 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn¬ 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FLCXID. Mr. Speaker, in the swirl 
of war and the wash of fast-moving world 
events, we, on the home front, may, at 
times, lose sight of the many miracles 
accomplished by the men of American 
science and production since the Japs’ 
treacherous attack on Pearl Harbor in 
1941. Without their genius, labor, and 
tenacity of purpose, it is doubtful 
whether our country would have been 
able to produce the sinews of war that 
defeated the Axis In Europe and is has¬ 


tening victory for our arms In the Pacific. 
One of the most critical items for war or 
peace is rubber. Shortly after the Pearl 
Harbor attack and the fall of Singapore. 
95 percent of our supply of natural rub¬ 
ber was automatically shut off. With no 
alternative and starting practically from 
scratch in 1941, this country turned to 
the development of making rubber from 
chemicals. I was Interested, therefore, 
to read the press accounts of a speech 
last week In St. Louis by S. T. Crossland, 
executive vice president of Rubber Re¬ 
serve Company, who stated that the 
American synthetic rubber program 
must be geared to produce in 1945 al¬ 
most as much rubber as was used in the 
entire world prior to 1941. Furthermore, 
I deem it worthy of note that American 
synthetic rubber production, starting 
from a little above zero, rose from 3,599 
tons in 1942 to 737,092 tons in 1944. 
From Mr. Crossland’s speech I learned 
that the projected rubber production for 
1945 is 1,000,000 long tons and for 1946, 
1.200.000 long tons, or 124 percent and 
145 percent, respectively, of the over-all 
rated capacity for which the plants were 
originally designed. 

Inasmuch as rubber plays such a vital 
role in the American war machine as well 
as In our civilian economy, there are 
other parts of Mr. Crossland's speech 
that are deserving of attention. He 
pointed out. for instance that: 


There are many factors which Indicate a 
continuing Increase In rubber consumption 
for several years during the postwar period. 
In summarized form they are: 

1. Because of world-wide large-scale build¬ 
ing and reconatructlon programs, demand 
for truck and bus trani^rtation, with conse¬ 
quent heavy tire demand, Is to be expected. 

2. Passenger automobile owners through¬ 
out the world have built up a tremendous 
deferred tire demand, which it will probably 
take several years to fully satisfy. 

3. Truck, bus, and tractor owners will like¬ 
wise have built up deferred tire demands. 

4. Manufacture of both passenger and 
commercial vehicles is expected to reach new 
peaks during the immediate postwar years. 

5. The use of rubber in products other tlian 
tires has been absorbing an increasing per¬ 
centage of the total rubber consumption, and 
this trend may be expected to continue and 
possibly to be Intensified. 

6. It la reasonable to assume that military 
demand may continue fairly strong for a 
number of years after the cessation of ha<;- 
tilitles, as a result of activities in occupied 
territories, demobillssation activities, and rou¬ 
tine mllltuy maneuvers involving motorized 
and mechanized equipment. 

To supply the vast amounts of rubber 
which will be needed in the course of the 
next several years tlie known production 
sources are: 

a The United States. Canadian, and Rus¬ 
sian svnthetic rubber industries. 

b. llie natural rubber trees which are not 
at the present time in possession of the 


enemy. 

c The far-eastern natural-rubber trees 
which can bo restored to production after 
liberation of the occupied areas. 

d. The synthetic rubber industries of 
cneiny and enemy-occupied territories. 

It would appear that the practical poten¬ 
tial of the synthetic-rubber-producing in¬ 
dustries In the United States and Canada Is 
approximately 1200,000 long tons. The nat¬ 
ural-rubber-producing capacity of presently 
accessible areas is efitimoted at 200.000 tons 

generally accepted potential produc¬ 
tion of the far eastern territories is abouO 
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1.400,000 tons per yemr but there it consider¬ 
able diversity of opinion about the length of 
time which will be required to rehabilitate 
the area*; and restore them to regular pro¬ 
duction. 

It is generally conceded, however, that it 
will be necessary for the synthetic-rubber 
plants of the United States Government to 
continue to operate at their highest rate of 
capacity until, and several years after, the 
liberation of the lands In which rubber grows. 
One can only hazard a guess as to when that 
will be. 

The results of continuing developments 
with respect to the utility and cost of syn¬ 
thetic rubber and the relationship between 
supply and demand for world needs, after 
the complete rehabilitation of natural pro¬ 
duction in the Far East, will largely govern 
the future of the rubber industry. 

There has been a wide range of conjecture 
In this country on the subject of German 
synthetic rubber. Because of the circum¬ 
stances of war. It was possible to obtain only 
the most meager information about the 
enemy's rubber, its quality or the techniques 
of its production. 

Now. however, considerable Information 
regarding the quality of German rubber and 
the methods used in its manufacture is 
available to us. Upon the basis of this in¬ 
formation it is believed that German rubber 
Is of a different type than, and in many re¬ 
spects the quality is inferior to, American 
rubber. 

A particular deficiency of German syn- 
theiic rubber is in its processing characteris¬ 
tics. GR-S, the general purpose synthetic 
rubber made in this country In the Rubber 
Reserve Company program, can be processed 
much easier and. consequently, la considered 
more suitable for large-scale manufacturing 
operations. 

Notwithstanding the probability of the 
general superiority of American synthetic 
rubber, we hope to obtain additional infor¬ 
mation about the German product which 
might be of value in solving some of our 
pai'ticular problems. 

Already, an extensive study has been start¬ 
ed on certain chemicals used by the Germans 
which may be a benefit to our program. 

It has been the general policy of RRC 
In all its activities to call upon those 
branches of American industry which are 
best able to perform the task at hand. This 
policy has prevailed during the entire syn¬ 
thetic rubber program. The rubber, chem¬ 
ical, petroleum, and industrial companies 
participating in the Government’s rubber 
program are those which were originally 
recogniaed to have the greatest amount of 
experience and knowledge in their respective 
fields. 

The synthetic rubber production in the 
Government's program has already attained 
a rate which far exceeds the total annual 
quantity of natural rubber ever consumed in 
this country prior to the war. It is now 
being relied upon to produce in the future 
at a rate which exceeds the total annual 
quantity consumed in the entire world dur¬ 
ing any one of the 10 years preceding the 
war. 

That is a great tribute to the ingenuity, 
skill, and technical and managerial ability of 
the participating companies. The raaUlts of 
the synthetic rubber program atroDfly re¬ 
affirms the reliance which was placad upon 
such companies to do the Job which had to 
be done. 

The SPEAKER. Under previous or¬ 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Kansas IMr. Rnsl is recognized for 10 
minutes. 

A.BnX TO CONTROL GOVERNMENT 

PRINTING ^ 

Mr. REES Of Kansas. Mr, Speaker, 
during the war period under War Pro- 
ductiosi^l^rd and other directives, our 


Government has drastically curtailed the 
use of newsprint and newspapers and 
paper for periodicals and books. The 
Government has sponsored and is now 
sponsoring waste-*paper drives through¬ 
out the country, calling attention to the 
critical necessity for every citizen to save 
paper. Hie people of the country have 
cooperated wonderfully in that effort. 

Despite these measures the Federal 
Government itself is the greatest waster 
of paper In the entire country, if not in 
the world. It has been estimated by re¬ 
sponsible Government officials that the 
total expenditures in connection with 
Government printing range from $300,- 
000.000 to $1,000,000,000. At least one- 
half of this money is absolutely wasted 
because of improper controls, lack of 
standardization, and grossly inelllcient 
management. Forms and questionaires 
by the thousands used for identical pur¬ 
poses vary from agency to agency and 
department to department. Every de¬ 
partment and every agency has its own 
forms and Its own questionnaires so that 
we have duplication and multiplication 
by the hundreds and thousands on the 
same subject matter. This lack of stand¬ 
ardization causes needless expense and 
needless use of manpower and material. 
Including hundreds of tons of obsolete 
forms that are wasted because there is no 
centralized control of their preparation. 
I am informed by one agency that it has 
tons of one form of paper that would 
last its agency for at least 50 years. I 
am advised the form used for retirement 
Is the only really standardized form in 
Government. Even the simple slip used 
for the purpose of granting leave has 
more than 200 forms in our Government. 
We have a ridiculously absurd condition 
which cannot continue If we are in 
earnest in our desire to really eliminate 
waste in Federal Government. 

At present the Government is operat¬ 
ing under printing laws which for the 
most part were enacted 50 years ago 
when the costs and volume of printing 
were a small fraction of what they are 
today, and when problems of control were 
not so acute. Originally when the Print¬ 
ing Act was passed in 1895, it was as¬ 
sumed all Government printing would be 
done at the Government Printing Office. 
I do not believe it was the intent of Con¬ 
gress to place power and authority in the 
hands of the Public Printer to direct the 
purchase of hundreds of millions of dol¬ 
lars of printing that is done clear out¬ 
side of the Government Printing Office. 
That was not intended as the Public 
Printer's job. It is the job of a procure¬ 
ment officer or agency. A great majority 
of our people think that Government 
printing is practically all done in the 
Printing Office today. However, I find 
that only about 10 percent of our print¬ 
ing is done at the Government Printing 
Office, and I find further that the Public 
Printer is the procurement officer for the 
purchasing of hundred of millions of dol¬ 
lars* worth of printing that Is not done 
by the Government Printing Office. 

Under present procedure hundreds of 
bureaus and divisions of our departments 
purchase printing after going through 
the formality of securing a waiver from 
the Public Printer* As a result of that 
procedure milUons of dollars* worth of 


printing is being done haphazardly by 
agencies with the approval of only the 
head of the division. There is no real 
working central purchasing agency for 
Government printing. 

Mr. Speaker, I quote from a report 
that was prepared at the request of 
our own goveri^mental agencies entitled 
**A Report on the Reproduction and Dis¬ 
tribution of Printed Matter for Execu¬ 
tive Agencies in the Washington Metro¬ 
politan Area,** which states: 

Few funetione of the Government are the 
subject of such a multitude of laws, rules, 
or regulations from such a variety of sources 
as are printing, binding, and processing. It 
seems hardly possible that a relatively 
simple problem should have become so com¬ 
plex. 

The report further states: 

If proper savings were made for the en¬ 
tire Federal Government, there could be 
a saving In white paper in the tremendous 
amount of 250X>00 tons. 

The situation with respect to printing 
In our Government demands the imme¬ 
diate attention of this Congress. It has 
gotten to a place where it Is cl053^ging and 
slowing down the business of govern¬ 
ment. 

I am today introducing a bill which, if 
enacted Into law. will correct the intol¬ 
erable situation which exists in connec¬ 
tion with our Government printing prob¬ 
lems. This bill will give emphasis to 
the original intention of Congress, which 
is that the Government Printing Office 
should be a production agency and not 
a control, procurement, or purchasing 
agency. The bill provides there should 
be established within the Bureau of the 
Budget a Division of Printing Control 
which shall establish uniform standards 
and policies with respect to essentiality, 
format, and the amount of all Govern¬ 
ment printing, binding, and blank-book 
work. It is provided that the policies 
and standards formulated by the Budget 
Bureau shall be followed by the executive 
agencies, departments, and Independent 
establishments. The bill further pro¬ 
vides that all departments and agencies 
of the Federal Government shall secure 
printing, binding, and blank-book work 
through the Procurement Division of the 
Treasury Department when this Division 
is satisfied that the printing order con¬ 
forms to the policies and standards of 
the Budget Bureau, The Procurement 
Division is empowered to contract for 
the printing, binding, or blank-book 
work with private firms upon the basis 
of open competitive bidding. *rhe bill 
contains the proviso that all outside con¬ 
tracts for such work shall include the 
provision that employees hired by the 
contractors shall be paid at the prevail¬ 
ing wage rates, which is not the case 
today. 

The bill compels the executive depart¬ 
ment, agencies, and independent estab¬ 
lishments to eliminate nonessential 
printing and duplicating and provides 
that they must use the most economical 
duplicating processes and facilities. It 
Is stipulated that all departments, agen¬ 
cies, and independent establishments of 
the Government shall furnish a report to 
the Congress regarding the number of 
employees in the Government who are 
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engaged in any duties relating to print¬ 
ing and dupUcating, including designing, 
editing, proofreading, production, pro¬ 
curement, storage, distribution, and so 
forth. An advisory committee is set up, 
consisting of representative from the de¬ 
partments and agencies of the Govern¬ 
ment for the purpose of advising the pro¬ 
posed division of printing control in the 
Budget Bureau regarding methods of 
simplifying, standardizing, and reducing 
the printing, binding, and blank-book 
work required by the Federal Govern¬ 
ment. 

The bill is offered as an objective ap¬ 
proach to the solution of the printing 
problems with which the Government Is 
faced today. If measures such as are 
provid^ for in the bill were adopted by 
the departments and agencies of the 
Government at the beginning of the war, 
much time and money would have been 
saved and less confusion would have re¬ 
sulted. In placing the purchase and pro¬ 
curement of printing on a businesslike 
basis under the direction and control of 
responsible Government agencies I esti¬ 
mate that more than $100,000,000 a year 
will be saved as well as the elimination 
of thousands of unnecessary employees 
and a tremendous amount of expensive, 
idle equipment. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill is presented on a 
nonpartisan basis. I believe it will have 
the support of President Truman, who, 
from his experience as a member of the 
Joint Committee on Printing, is aware 
of the problems and waste in Govern¬ 
ment printing to which I refer. 

For the past 4 years I have been study¬ 
ing this problem very carefully, and I 
have given it a considerable amount of 
my time. The meritorious provisions 
of the bill are quite obvious, and I urge 
the Immediate consideration of the bill * 
in the interests of good businesslike 
practices in Government. 

I have in my hand a clipping from one 
of the metropolitan newspapers stating 
that the Printing and Publishing Division 
of the War Production Board has re¬ 
ported that because Federal agenaies 
have been ordering paper in excess of 
available supplies, inventories may be 
further reduced during the next quarter 
of the year. This, it seems to me, is a 
further indication for the need of this 
legislation. 

The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Ala¬ 
bama [Mr. Hobbs] is recognized for 10 
minutes. 

PEPC 

Mr. HOBBS. Mr. Speaker, the FBPC 
bill needlessly imperils the proud Ameri¬ 
can tradition that the humblest accused 
is entitled to a fair trial. The end alleg¬ 
edly sought may be achieved under eidst- 
ing law. 

Where bureaucrats are authorized to 
make the law under which they are to 
operate, then to decide who is to be pros¬ 
ecuted for an alleged violation of such 
law. then to conduct the bearing, and 
finally to Judge the accused as to his 
guilt and fix his punishment, that is the 
antithesis of anythifig that xnay be called 
a fair trial. 

But we are asked to add insult to in¬ 
jury when, after prosqriblnr Jqdlcial t^al* 


and denying the right of trial by Jury, 
It is proposed to outlaw any real Judicial 
review. 

“Fairness” is “the essence of due proc¬ 
ess”—Morgan et aL V. U. S. et ah (804 


Inching is more certain, simpler, and 
faster. A kangaroo court differs from a 
mob only in the number of participants. 
The blood lust is the same, the contempt 
for law is the same, the result is the 


U. 8. 1,19). 

The maintenance of proper standards on 
the part of administrative agencies in the 
performance of their quasi-Judlcial functions 
Is of the highest importance and in no way 
cripples or embarrasses the exercise of their 
appropriate authority. On the contrary, it is 
in their manifest interest. For, as we said 
at the outset, if these multiplying agencies 
deemed to he necessary in our complex so¬ 
ciety are to serve the purposes for which 
they are created and endowed with vast 
powers, they must accredit themselves by 
acting in accordance with the cherished Ju¬ 
dicial tradition embodjrlng the basic concepts 
of fair play (Morgan et at. v. U, S. et aU (304 
U. S. 1. 22)). 

A situation In which an official perforce oc¬ 
cupies two practically and seriously incon¬ 
sistent positions, one partisan and the other 
Judicial, necessarily involves a lack of due 
process of law in the trial of defendants 
charged with crimes before him (Turney v. 
Ohio (273 U. S. 614, 634)). 

No matter what the evidence was against 
him, he had the right to an Impartial Judge 
(Turney v. Ohio (273 U. S. 614, 636)). 

PLACE OP TBIAL 

Even the Court of Star Chamber held 
its sessions in London—a fixed place, 
known in advance. The Court of Star 
Chamber got its name from the “star 
chamber” in which it met. This court- 
room^was within 600 miles of the most 
remote home in “the tight little island.” 
The Court of Star Chamber was a real 
court—a judicial tribunal, not a kanga¬ 
roo court. But Englishmen rightly 
felt that the Court of Star Chamber was 
an inexcusable deprivation of the right 
of a free man to a trial in the vicinity of 
his home and of the res gestae, by a 
court held in, and by a jury of that coun¬ 
ty. So they revolted against such tyr¬ 
anny. Parliament abolished the court. 
But It had required four centuries to 
complete the reform after freemen first 
arose, and through their representatives, 
the Barons, wrung from the unwilling 
hand of King John, at Runnymede, the 
Magna Carta, which granted and 
guaranteed the right to local Judicial 
trial and by a local jury. This Magna 
Carta became i^rt of the common law 
of England, which we adopted as the 
law of the United States, and of 
every State of our Union except Louisi¬ 
ana, where the “Code Napoleon” was 
continued. So Important was it deemed 
by the founding fathers of our Republic 
that it was enshrined in our Constitution 
and Bm of Rights. 

In ^ite of this rich heritage of hard - 
won freedom from tyranny, this FBPC 
bill would kill these rights and Bubsti- 
tute a “hearing*—they do not even dare 
to call It a trial—before ^ Icangaroo 
court, probably composed of only one 
kangaroo, to be held at any place fixed 
In the notice of the hearing. You may 
Hve at Key West, Fla. The notice of 
hearing may fix the place of hearing at 
Seattle, or In Alasdta, Japin, or Germany. 
'oomcuumoM 

Of course. It is contended that courti 
litigation is **too haiardous, too cumber¬ 
some, too expensive^ and too slow.** 


same. 

If what you desire is punishment of the 
victim selected by Judge Lynch, whether 
guilty or innocent, pass the FEPC bill and 
you will have an ideal modus operand!. 
Thereby you will get exactly what you 
want. There will be then no hazard— 
punishm^t will be certain. It would be 
less cumbersome, for it would be pro¬ 
hibited to comply with the requirements 
of procedure that assure justice and 
which earned for courts of law the tribute 
of the appellation “courts of justice.” It 
would be as fast as a bullet speeding to 
its predetermined mark. But its cost 
would exceed the expense of court litiga¬ 
tion as the cost of war exceeds that of 
peace. The cost of killing one Individual 
German or Jap may be small, if we re¬ 
ject from our calculation the pro rata 
share of the total war expenditure. But 
the cost of each enemy death Is tragically 
high when we consider the $300,000,000,- 
000 war debt, and infinitely more if we in¬ 
clude the loss of our boys who paid the 
supreme price with their lives, their 
limbs, or faculties. 

No. the specious excuses for the FEPC 
plan to substitute lynch law for justice 
are as Insane as Hitler’s glorification of 
war as the necessary and best means of 
settling international disputes. 

The wisdom of Mr. Justice Robert H. 
Jackson’s warning against prostituting 
the courts of justice to satisfy the lust 
for the blood of war criminals illustrates 
the real reason why the proponents of 
the FEPC bill seek to deprive those they 
agreed as enemies of the right to a fair, 
judicial trial. 

Said Mr. Justice Jackson: 

TLere are certain things you cannot do 
under the guise of Judicial trial. Courts try 
cases, but cases also try courts. You must 
put no man on trial before anything that 
Is called a court if you are not prepared to 
establish his personal guilt. 


He continued in his speech to the 
American Society of International Law; 

Men of our tradition cannot regard as a 
trial any proceeding that does not honestly 
search for the facts, bring forward the best 
sources of proof obtainable, critically ex¬ 
amine testimony. 

Mark you. this was said with reference 
to trying Hitler, Goebbels, et al. How 
much stronger is his arg umen t when 
considered In the light of FEPC trials 
of free-born fellow American citizens? 

We who have the honor to oppose the 
PEPC bill believe in the Constitution of 
the United States and the guaranties of 
Its Bill of Rights; we oppose the rape of 
that immortal document, and lynching 
in any guise. 

ESTABLZSHliBNT OP A BUREAU OF M EDI- 
CINE AND SUEOBRY IN THE VETERANS’ 
ADBAINlSTftATXON 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Spealcer, I msk unanimous consent to ad- 
drem the House for 2 minutes and to 
revise and extend my 
chide a bill I have introduc^ 
establish a Bureau of Medlctoe and 
Surgery in the Veterans’ Administration. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. RCXiERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I am very happy because I feel 
that in introducing this bill, with the 
belief that it will pass, a great victory 
has been won in securing more adequate 
care for the veterans of World War I and 
World War II, as well as the veterans of 
the Spanish-American War. I have not 
been patient, Mr. Speaker, but I have 
been persistent. Since 1926 I have been 
trying to secure the establishment of a 
Bureau of Medicine and Surgery in the 
Veterans’ Administration. I have intro¬ 
duced various bills to that effect. Of late 
years there has been an increasing need 
for it. This year I introduced still an¬ 
other one, and have been waiting for 
General Hines to make recommendations 
as to what the Veterans* Administration 
would approve and endorse. This bill 
is similar in most respects to the bill 
I introduced earlier this year, and in¬ 
cludes certain suggestions that the Vet¬ 
erans’ Administration has made. I re¬ 
ceived suggestions for the bill this morn¬ 
ing. Since, according to the press. Gen¬ 
eral Hines was at the White House with 
the President this morning, I assume it 
has the green light to go ahead. Some 
weeks ago I had a conference with Presi¬ 
dent Truman regarding the establish¬ 
ment of a Medical Corps and a Depart¬ 
ment of Veterans’ Affairs. When I left, 
he said I could quote him as saying that 
he would try to work out something that 
I would be satisfied with. Prom now on. 
the Medical Corps wiU receive adequate 
support from the Veterans’ Administra¬ 
tion, and will have more hospitals, more 
beds, more nurses, more doctors, more 
physiotherapists, more personnel gener¬ 
ally, and a better chance for the doctors 
to study medicine. It will be of untold 
value to the disabled veterans all over 
the United States. I am hopeful that it 
will be followed by the establishment of 
a Department of Veterans’ Aff airs. Only 
yesterday I received word that the out¬ 
patient treatment office space that was 
to have been given them in the Federal 
Building has not yet been released by the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue. If the head 
of the Department of Veterans’ Affairs 
were seated at the Cabinet table, as a 
member of the Cabinet, I am sure those 
matters would be arranged at once. 

Mr. Speaker, the bill I introduced today 
iB as follows: 

A bill to establish a Bureau of Medicine and 

Surgery in the Veterans* Administration 

Be it enacted, etc,. That there Is hereby 
authorised and established in the Veterans’ 
Administration a Bureau of MsdlcUie and 
Surgery, under a surgeon general. The 
fimctions of the department shaU be those 
necessary lor a complete medical and hospital 
service to be prescribed by the Administrator 
ctf Veterans’ Affairs pursuant to law, and 
regulations established pursuant to law. 

Sio. 2. The Bureau of Medicine and Surgery 
SbaU Include the following: Medical Corps, 
Dental ikirpa, Nurse Corps, and Administra¬ 
tive Ooipp: (Including laboratory technicians, 
therapists,In physical medicine, pharmacists, 
dietitians, Itbrarlsns, social workers, and sup¬ 
ply and maintenance )4 


Sso. 8. The Medical Corps shsU consist of 
the foUowlng members; 1 surgeon general 
with the temporary grade of chief director, 
who shall be responsible to the Administra¬ 
tor of Veterans* Affairs tor the Bureau of 
Medicine and Surgery; 1 deputy surgeon gen¬ 
eral and 7 assistant surgeons general with 
the temporary grade at senior director; 120 
In the grade of director; 188 In the chief 
grade: 465 in the senior grade; 727 In the full 
grade: and 1,001 in the associate grade. 

Ssc. 4. The Dental Corps shall consist of 

(a) dental officers—I assistant surgeon gen¬ 
eral with the temporary grade of senior direc¬ 
tor, 14 in the grade of director. 20 In the 
chief grade. 51 in the senior grade. 81 In the 
full grade, and 122 in the associate grade; 

(b) dental laboratory technicians—6 in the 
full grade. 16 in the associate grade. 150 in 
the assistant grade; (c) dental hygienists— 
20 in the associate grade and 80 in the as¬ 
sistant grade. 

Ssc. 5. The Nurse Corps shall 'consist of 
the following members: 1 director of 
nurses with the grade of director. 8 officers 
in the chief grade, 100 officers in the senior 
grade, 260 officers in the full grade. 4,000 
officers In the associate grade, and 11,670 
officers in the assistant grade. 

Sec. 6. The Administrative Corps shall bs 
under the direction of an assistant surgeon 
general authorized under section 3 of this 
act. and shall consist of the following serv¬ 
ices and members: (a) Laboratory techni¬ 
cians—1 officer In the chief grade in charge 
of the clinical laboratories, in addition to 6 
officers in the senior grade, 80 officers In the 
full grade, 150 officers in the associate grade, 
and 400 officers in the assistant grade; 1 
officer In the chief grade in charge of the 
roentgenology laboratorians. In addition to 
4 officers In the senior grade. 20 officers in the 
full grade. 160 officers In the associate grade, 
and 200 officers In the assistant grade. 

(b) Therapists in physical medicine: 1 
officer in the chief grade in charge of phys¬ 
ical therapy technicians. In addition to 25 
officers In the senior grade; 75 officers in the 
full grade; 125 officers in the associate grade; 
and 600 officers in the assistant grade. One 
officer in the chief grade in charge of occu¬ 
pational therapy technicians in addition to 
10 officers in the senior grade; 75 officers In 
the full grade; 96 officers in the associate 
grade; and 600 officers in the assistant grade. 
One officer in the senior grade in charge of 
physical directors, in addition to 80 officers 
in the full grade and 20 officers in the asso¬ 
ciate grade. One officer in the senior grade 
in charge of recreational aides, in addition to 
1 officer In the full grade; 96 officers In the 
associate grade; and 100 officers in the assist¬ 
ant grade. 

(c) Pharmacists: 1 officer In the chief 
grade. 8 officers in the senior grade, 40 officers 
In the full grade, 75 officers in the associate 
grade, and 40 officers in the assistant grade. 

(d) Dietitians: 1 director. 6 officers in the 
chief grade, 73 officers In the senior grade, 
160 officers in the full grade, 239 officers in the 
associate grade, and 326 officers in the assist¬ 
ant grade. 

(e) Ubrarlans, 1 director: 2 officers 
in the chief grade; 23 officers In the senior 
grade; 300 officers in the full grade; 800 of¬ 
ficers In the associate grade; and 875 officers 
in the assistant grade. 

(t) Social work, 1 director; 8 officers In 
the chief grade; 100 officers in the senior 
grade; 300 officers in the full grade; 1,300 
officers In the associate grade; and 300 of- 
llosn in the assistant grade.. 

(g) Utility, 1 director; 30 officers in tbs 
chief grade; 45 oflioers in tbs senior grsde; 
200 oflkiers in the fuU grsde; 70 officers in 
the iasociste grade; and 60 officers in the 
esslstant grade. 

<h) Bviply, 1 director; 4 officers in tbs 
chief gmde; 36 officers in ihs senior , grads: 
46 offieerl in the ton grads; 00 offiosn la 


the associate grade: and 144 officers In the 
assistant grade. 

(i) Personnel, 1 dii*ector: 3 officers in the 
chief grade; 30 officers in the senior grade; 
85 officers In the full grade; 40 oflioers in 
the associate grade; and 55 officers in the 
assistant grade.* 

(j) Management, 1 director; 70 officers in 
the chief grads; 75 officers in the senior 
grade; 85 officers in the full grade: 100 of¬ 
ficers in the associate grade; and 135 officers 
In the assistant grade. 

Ssc. 7. The several corps shall Include a 
commissioned regular corps and a reserve 
corps. All commissioned officers and non¬ 
commissioned members of any corps shall be 
appointed without regard to civil-service 
laws and shall be compensated without re¬ 
gard to the Olassl^cation Act of 1928, as 
amended. Commissioned officers shall be ap¬ 
pointed by the President upon recommen¬ 
dation of the Administrator of Veterans* 
Affairs. 

Sic. 8. Not more than an Increment of 50 
percent in each grade below that of senior 
director shall be appointed in the first fiscal 
year In which the act becomes effective, and 
thereafter appointments may bo made in 
Increments of not more than 26 percent of 
the whole number authorized until the 
original vacancies created by this act have 
been exhausted. The first increment shall 
be filled by appointment of personnel on 
duty with the Veterans* Administration, or 
of any transferred service or institution, or 
on furlough status with the military forces 
on the date of the approval of this act. All 
appointments subsequent to the first Incre¬ 
ment shall be made either from such per¬ 
sonnel. officers or former officers of the Army, 
Navy, or Public Health Service, or persons 
who may have been appointed in the Reserve 
Corps as authorized herein under such regu¬ 
lations as the President may prescribe: Pro¬ 
vided, That all persons appointed in the 
Bureau of Medicine and Slavery shall be citi¬ 
zens of the United States. 

Sec. 9. Commissioned officers and qualified 
technical or professional noncommissioned 
personnel may be assigned by the Surgeon 
General to be chiefs of administrative tmlts. 
such assignments shall not affect the pay of 
commissioned officers so assigned except 
that when any commissioned officer below 
the grade of director is assigned to serve as 
chief of a division such officer, during the 
period so assigned, shall have the temporary 
grade and receive the pay and allowances 
ajmlicable to the grade of director. 

Gtec. lo. (a) The surgeon general shall be 
appointed from the Regular Corps for a 
4-year term by the President upon the rec¬ 
ommendation of the Administrator of Vet¬ 
erans’ Affairs. Upon the expiration of such 
term the surgeon general, unless reappointed, 
shall revert to the grade and number in the 
Regular Corps that he would have occupied 
had he not served as surgeon general. 

(b) All original appointments, except to 
the office of surgeon general, and all promo¬ 
tions shall be based upon recommendation 
of a board appointed by the President upon 
recommendation of the Administrator of 
Veterans’ Affairs, and consisting of a quali¬ 
fied representative of each of the major fields 
of medicine. 

Sic. 11. (a) The surgeon general shall as¬ 
sign one commissioned officer from the Regu¬ 
lar Corps to administer the office of the sur¬ 
geon general, to set m surgeon general during 
the absence or disability of the surgeon gen¬ 
eral or in the event of a vacancy In that 
office, and to perform such other dutfes as 
the surgeon genersl may prescribe, and while 
so pwslgned he shall have the title of deputy 
surgeon general. 

(b) The euigeon general shall assign seven 
oommlssioned dffioers not helbw the chief 
grade from the Regular Corps to he ohlefa 
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•f 4hMflBa aiutiriill* M MnHac tiMjr iImU 
•■Ob JBtfvd tha title at entatant furfton 
fwutna. 

(6> The anifeon genenl eheil deelgxurta 
the laeMint nrgeon geaerel who ehell eeree 
ee ehtgeofi generic hi eeae of ebweoe or die- 
ablUt 7 » or eeoeziey in the ottee e , or both the 
•UEgeon general and the defmty eiirgeon 
general. 

(d) The fiirgeoa general, during the period 
of hh Mppaintmuit aa ewdi. ehall be of the 
aame grotto, with tbe eame pay and atlew- 
aneee as the s u r g eon general of the Army: 
the deputy suegeon general and the assistant 
surgeons general while assigned as such, 
Shan haws tbe grade oorresponding with the 
grade of brigadier general, with the aame 
pay and aRowaneet. 

(e) Thejpradee of eommtoeloned ofBoers of 
the Bureau of Medicine and Surgery are 
estaMished and shall correspond with grades 
of olScera of the Army as follows: 

(1) OAcets of the director grade, colonel. 

(2) OOlcert of the chief grade, Uentenant 
colonel. 

(8) OlBoers of the senior grade, major. 

(4) Officers of the fun grade, captain. 

(5) Officers of the associate g^e, first 
lieutenant. 

(fi) oncers of the assistant grade, second 
lieutenant. 

(f) The Administrator of Veterans' Affairs 
with the approval of the President (1) may 
prescribe titles appropriate to the several 
grades referred to in subsection (e) for com¬ 
missioned officers of the service, in subsection 

(g) for noncommissioned personnel, and (2) 
may prescribe appropriate titles for the 
heads of divisions, sections, or other units 
which may he established in the Bureau of 
Medicine and Surgery. All Utles of officers 
of the Beserve Corps shall have tbe suffix 
'Ttessrve.** 

(g) The eeveral corps shall Include such 
members of tbe following grades of non¬ 
commissioned personnel aa may be approved 
by the Administrator of Veterans' Affairs: 
Warrant grade, principal grade, master grade, 
technical grade, etaff grade, junior grade, and 
auxiliary grade. 

(h) Nontechnical and clerical employees 
may be enjoyed subject to extotlag laws and 
regulationi pertaining to the civil service. 

8xc. 12. After the original appointment to 
the grade of surgeon general, or head of any 
cmnpoDint corps or servloe, a vacancy oc¬ 
curring m that grade shall be filled by ap- 
porntment from naemben of tbe corps or 
service who have served not lees than 2 years 
in the next two highest permanent grades. 

Sec. 18. (a) Except as provided in subsec¬ 
tions (c) and (d) of thU sectton. original 
appointments to the Regular Corps may be 
only la the sMletant, aseooiate, and 
full grades and original appointments to a 
grade above aaeUtant e h all be made only 
after passage of an examination, given In ac- 
ocnrdance with regulations of the Admln- 
totraSor of Veterans* Affairs. 

(b) Osiglaal appointments to the Reserve 
Corps may be made to any grade up to and 
inffiuding the grade of director but after 
paaaaffe of an examination given in aoeord- 
ance with regulations of tbe Admintotrator 
of Veterans' Affairs. Reserve commiaslone 
•koU be for a period of not more than 6 
years and any eueh commission may be 
teraslaaited by the President at any tlaae, in 
bto disoietlon. 

( 0 ) Xn the case of personnel on duty with 
the Veterans* AdmUUetrotlon, or of. any 
trons H i W O d eervlee or institution, or on fur¬ 
lough ststue with ths military fiocsaa on the 
date of ths appcovsl of this act, appolnt- 
mants the Regular Corps may be made 
wfthosit examination to eiiijh gMm ae tbe 
Admintotrator of VMmnr ARatos may rso- 
and the Ptaslileiit may approve, 
taking into account the character of the 
■ereloes beibm. oecCofiaed, and tha eoa a pe n aa- 
tion being rsoeived by such individuals. 


(dy Whenever commiesioned offleers of the 
eotpB are not available for tbe performance of 
permanent duties requiring highly epeeial- 
iaed training and experience, tbe Adminis¬ 
trator of Veterans* Affairs, on recommenda¬ 
tion of the Surgeon O^eral. shall report 
that fact to the President and the President 
to authorised to appoint upon recommenda¬ 
tion of the Administrator of Veterans* Af- 
faira not to exceed three persons In any one 
fiscal yaar to grades In the Regular Corps 
above that of full grade, but not to a grade 
above that of director; and for purposes of 
pay and pay period any person appointed 
under the provielone of this subsection shall 
be cosMlderod as having had on the date of 
appointment sendee equal to that of the 
junior ofltoer of the grade to which ap¬ 
pointed. 

SBC. 14. (a) Commissioned offleers of the 
Regular Coi^ shall receive the same pay and 
allosrances as are now or may hereafter be 
provided In the ease of officers of correspond¬ 
ing grades of the Medical Department of the 
Army, Including Increased pay based upon 
length of service in tbe determination of 
which prior aervlce in the Veterans' Admin¬ 
istration. the United States Public Health 
Sendee, or In any component of the armed 
forces shall be counted as prescribed by reg¬ 
ulation of the Administrator of Veterans' 
Affairs. 

(b) Offleers of tbe Beserve Corps shall re¬ 
ceive tha same pay and allowances when on 
active duty as commissioned officers of the 
Regular Corps. 

(e) In accordance with regulations of the 
Admintotrator of Veterans* Affairs, offleers 
and penonnel of the Regular Corps, and of 
the Reserve Corps on active duty, may make 
allotments from their pay and may be granted 
leavea of absence without any deduction from 
their pay. They may also be permitted to 
purchase supplies, when available, at cost 
plus a percentage aatablisbed by the Admin¬ 
istrator sufficient to cover overhead expense. 

(d) Female commissioned officers of the 
corps shall receive the same pay and allow¬ 
ances as male officers of oorresponding grades, 
Including allowances for dependents, except 
that no allowance shall be paid to any female 
commissioned officer on account of any de¬ 
pendent who is not in fact dependent upon 
such officer for his or her chief support. 
For the purposes of this subsection the term 
"dependent" riiall Include a husband, father, 
mother, and unmarried children (including 
step-children and adopted children) under 
21 years of age. 

Sxc. 15. The several corps shall Include such 
nonoommlssloned personnel as the Adminis¬ 
trator of Veteraxui' Affaira may deem neces¬ 
sary appoint^ without regard to civil-service 
laws and ahaU he compensated without re- 
gaM to the Classification Act of 1923. as 
amended. Deductions from pay for quarters 
and subsistence may be made In accordance 
with regulations promulgated by the Admin¬ 
istrator of Veterans’ Affairs with the approval 
of the President. The grades and per annum 
full pay periods of noncom m issioned por- 
aonnel shall be as follows: 

(1) Warrant grade, $2A00 minimum to 
$3AOO maximum. 

(2) Principal grade, $2,600 mintoaum to 
$8,200 maximum. 

(2) Master grade, $2400 mlnlnwaa to $2.900 
maximum. 

(4) Technical grade. $2*09$ minimum to 
$2,600 maximum. 

(6) Staff grade, $1,909 mtnlmom to $2,200 

(6) Junior grade, $1900 minimum to $2,000 
maximum. 

(7) AuxlUary pptSs, $t,000 minimum to 
$1,800 maximum. 

Promottoiis In grade Shall be made in 0- 
percent Ineremente of the minimum pay of 
the grade every 10 months so long as satis¬ 
factory sarvlot to being rendered. 


Gtac. 16. (a) Promotions of commissioned 
officers of the Regular Corps to any grade 
up to and Including the grade of director 
ahall be made only after examination given 
In accordance with regulations of the Ad¬ 
ministrator approved by the President, and, 
BO far aa la practicable, shall be made ac- 
oordlng to the same length of service as Is 
now or may hereafter be prescribed for pro¬ 
motion of ofikeera of corresponding grades 
of the Medical Department of the Army. 
Such vegulatloiis may provide for crediting 
clvlUain employment In the Veterans’ Admin- 
Istmtlon, or emifioyment as a commissioned 
officer In the United States Public Health 
Service, Army or Navy, In determining length 
of service. All active service in the Re- 
aerve Corps, aa well aa services in the Regu¬ 
lar Corps, shall be credited tor the purpose 
of promotion in the Regular Corps. 

(b) At ths end of his first 3 years of 
service, the rec o rd of each commissioned 
officer In the Regular Corps originally ap¬ 
pointed in or above tbs full grade shall be 
reviewed by the Board, appointed pursuant 
to section 22 of this act. in accordance with 
regulations of the Administrator of Vet¬ 
erans* Affairs, and tf found not fully quali¬ 
fied for further servloe, he shall be s^arated 
from the corps and paid 6 months' pay and 
allowances. 

<c) When a commissioned officer In tbe 
Re^ar Corps Is found, after examination 
by the Board, appointed purauant to section 
22 of this act, to be not qualified for promo¬ 
tion for reasons other than physical disa¬ 
bility inctured In line of duty, and if In the 
assistant or associate grades, he shall be 
separated and paid 6 months' pay and allow¬ 
ances: if in the full grade, he shall be sepa¬ 
rated and paid 1 year’s pay and allowances: 
and if In the senior of chief grade, he shall 
be reported as not in line of promotion, or 
shall be retired and paid at the rate of 
percent for each completed year of ac¬ 
tive commissioned service In the corps, but 
In no case to exceed 60 percent of bis active 
pay at the time he Is retired. 

SBC. 17. (a) A commissioned officer of the 
Regular Corps retired for disability from 
disease or ixijury Incurred In line of duty, 
or a commlsrioned officer of the Reserve 
Corps retired for disability from disease or 
injury Incurred In line of duty In time of 
war, shall be entitled, except aa provided 
in subsection (c) to receive retired pay at 
the rate of 75 percent of his active pay 
at the time of retirement. 

(b) A commissioned officer shall be re¬ 
tired on tbe flnt day of the month follow¬ 
ing his sixty-fourth birthday and/or by volim- 
tary application may be retired upon comple¬ 
tion of 80 yaasa* service. If he is an officer in 
the Regular Corps, he shall, except as pro- 
vidtd In subsection (c). be entitled to re- 
G^vs retired pay at the rate of 75 percent 
of his active pay at the time of retirement. 

(c) Any commissioned officer of the Reg¬ 
ular Corps who at the time of his original 
ai^polntment was more than 45 years of 
age. ahall, upon retirement, unless retired 
for disability from disease or Injury Incurred 
In line of duty in time of war, be entitled to 
retired pay only at the rate of 4 per centum 
of his active pay at the time of retirement 
for each 12 rantithu of active commissioned 
service Including any such service In the 
Army, Navy, or Coast Guard: Provided, That 
civilian imfiplnty ment in the Veterans’ Ad- 

snd Its predecessor organlxa- 
tions, service as a co mmi s si oned 

nSiwr Qt ths Army, Navy, or Uhltsd Btatss 
PubUe Baalth Service, prior to appointmsnt 
In ths Corps under section 18 (c) 

of this act. shall be deemsd as active com- 
mlaoloned service for the purpose of retire¬ 
ment from the Regular Oorpa, but in no case 
more than 75 per centum Of such active pay. 

(d) Tbe retired pay of any commlsaioned 
officer who haa served 4 years or more as 
surgeon general, deputy surgeon general or 
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assistant surgeon general shall be based on 
the pay of the highest temporary grade held 
by him. 

(e) The retired pay of an offlcer of the 
Regulai' Corps who has failed, by reason of 
disability incurred in line of duty, to re¬ 
ceive a promotion to which he would other¬ 
wise have been entitled, shall be based on the 
pay of the grade to which, but for such dis¬ 
ability, he would have been promoted. 

(f) An officer retired for disability who 
is found to have recovered from his disabil¬ 
ity, and in time of war an officer who has 
been retired for age, may. in accordance with 
regulations of the President, be recalled to 
active duty. 

(g) Commissioned officers of the Reserve 
Corps, while on active duty, shall be deemed 
to be officers of the executive branch of the 
Government within the meaning of section 
3 of the Civil Service Retirement Act. as 
amended (U. 8. C., 1040 ed., title 6. sec. 
603). 

Sec. 18. The Administrator of Veterans* 
Affairs with the approval of the President 
shall provide by regulation for disability and 
longevity retirement pay for noncom¬ 
missioned personnel of the corps at the 
same rates and under the same conditions as 
are now or hereafter provided for retirement 
of non-commissioned personnel of the Army. 

Sec. 19. (a) In time of war, the President 
may by executive order declare the Bureau of 
Medicine and Surgery, operating under the 
Administrator, a part of the military forces 
of the United States, and provide the extent 
to which It shall be subject to the Articles 
of War. Upon the Issuance of such an execu¬ 
tive order, all members of the corps, Regular 
and Reserve (including their surviving bene¬ 
ficiaries) shall be entitled to the same bene¬ 
fits as other persons in active service in so far 
as concerns service rendered while the De¬ 
partment is a part of the military forces of 
the United States. 

(b) The members of the corps shall be 
exempt from selection or draft for service 
in any other component of the armed forces, 
and any personnel needs of the corps may 
be filled by assignment of selected or drafted 
persons, subject to the limitations and pro¬ 
visions of sections 100 and 102, Public Law 
346, Seventy-eighth Congress (act of June 
22. 1944). 

(c) An allowance of 6250 for uniforms 
and equipment is authorized to be paid to 
each commissioned officer of the corps who 
is hereafter, in time of war. appointed to the 
Regular Corps or called to active duty in the 
Reserve Corps, or who is hereafter on active 
duty in either corps at the commencement 
of any war. if at such time the officer is in 
the assistant, associate, or full grade, and 
is receiving the pay of the first, second, or 
third pay period: except that no offlcer who 
has received such an allowance from the 
corps shall at any time thereafter be entitled 
to any further allowance. Uniforms for non¬ 
commissioned personnel will be furnished 
without charge in accordance with regula¬ 
tions promulgated by the Administrator of 
Veterans’ Affairs. 

Sec. 20. The Reserve Corps of offloers and 
noncommissioned personnel shall oonalat of 
physicians, dentists, pharmacists, techni¬ 
cians, nurses, dletltions, social workera, li¬ 
brarians, and such other personnel found 
qualified on examination in such numbers 
and grades as are deemed necessary by the 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs. ICembm 
of the Reserve Corps may be assiged to active 
duty whenever ne^ed, and any member of 
the corps may be transferred to the Reserve 
for any period during which his services on 
active duty are not required. 

Sec. 21. The surgeon general, under such 
regulations as the Administrator of Veterans* 
Affairs shall prescribe, shall from time to 
time appoint a board of not less than three 
nor more than five offloers of the Bureau 
to determine, upon notice and fair hearing, 


charges of inaptitude. Ineffleienoy, or mli- 
conduct of any member of the corps, and 
if such charge or charges are sustained, shall 
recommend reduction in grade, retirement, 
or discharge from the corps of such member. 
Any member so discharged for inefficiency or 
inaptitude shall be entitled to 1 month’s 
pay at the rate of pay in effect at the time 
of discharge for every completed year of 
service for which credit for pay or longevity 
is authorized by this act not in excess of 
6 years, but no additional pay shall be al¬ 
lowed to a member discharged because of 
misconduct. 

Sec. 22. CSommlssioned officers and non¬ 
commissioned personnel of the Bureau may 
be detailed for service with the medical serv¬ 
ices of the Army and Navy, and commis¬ 
sioned, appointed, or enlisted medical per¬ 
sonnel of the Army or Navy may be detailed 
for service with the corps when such detail, 
in the Judgment of the heads of the agen¬ 
cies concerned, or of the President will pro¬ 
mote the public Interests without impair¬ 
ing the efficiency of the service or services 
involved. 

Sec. 23. Commissioned officers and non¬ 
commissioned personnel of the Regular 
Corps, whether on active duty or retired and 
such personnel of the Reserve Corps when 
on active duty or retired for disability, shall 
be entitled to medical, surgical, and dental 
treatment and hospitalization by the de¬ 
partment of medicine and surgery. Subject 
to regulations approved by the Administrator 
of Veterans’ Affairs, dependent members of 
their families (as defined in such regula¬ 
tions) of such persons may be ftimished med¬ 
ical advice and out-patient treatment by the 
Bureau at its facilities, and they may be fur¬ 
nished hospitalization at such facilities, it 
suitable accommodations are available be¬ 
yond the needs of eligible veterans, at a 
per-dlem cost to the offlcer or noncommis¬ 
sioned person. Such cost shall be at such 
uniform rate as may be prescribed from 
time to time by regulations promulgated by 
the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs. 

Sec. 24. The Administrator of Veterans* 
Affairs, in his discretion, may establish and 
continue a special medical advisory group 
composed of members of the medical and 
allied scientific professions, nominated by the 
Surgeon General, whoee duties shall he to 
advise the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs, 
through the Surgeon General, and the Bur¬ 
geon General direct relative to the care and 
treatment of disabled ex-service men and 
women, and other matters pertinent to the 
Bureau of Medicine and Surgery. The num¬ 
ber, terms of service, compensation, and al¬ 
lowances to members of such council shall 
be In accord with existing law and regu¬ 
lations. 

Sec. 25. The expenses, except personnel 
membership lees, of members of the corps 
detailed by the Surgeon General to attend 
meetings of associations for the promotion of 
medical and related sciences are hereby au¬ 
thorized. subject to available appropriations. 

Sec. 26. The Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs, upon the recommendation of the 
Surgeon General, may employ physicians, 
dentists, pharmacists, technicians, nurses, 
dietitians, social workers, librarians, and such 
other professional or technical personnel in 
addition to commissioned or noncommis¬ 
sioned personnel of the component corps, on 
a full-time, part-time, or fee basis at such 
rates of pay as he may prescribe subject to 
existing law. 

8ic. 27. The members of the corps shall be 
entitled to use the insignia of grade and such 
Insignia of service and use* thereof as may 
be prescribed by the Administrator of Vst- 
erans* Affairs, and the appropriations of the 
Veterans* Administration shall be available 
fat eipenses deemed necessary and appro¬ 
priate to- cany out these and other provisions 
of this act. The Administrator of Veterans* 
Affairs is suthorized to enter into agreemrats 
or contracts with ths War Department fat 


the purchase of uniforms, accouterments, 
equipment, and other supplies of the corps. 

Sicc. 28. Members of the corps, RegiUar and 
Reserve (including their surviving benefi¬ 
ciaries) . shall be entitled to receive the same 
benefits for injury or death in the perform¬ 
ance of their duties as civil offloers and em¬ 
ployees of the United States under the United 
States Employees* Compensation Act of Sep¬ 
tember 7, 1916, as amended (39 Stat. 742. 
6 U. 8. C. 71 et seq): Provided, That any such 
member or beneficiary of such member 
eligible to receive any benefit authorized by 
this section who is also eligible to receive 
any payment or benefit (except the proceeds 
of any insurance policy) under any provision 
of law other than such act of September 7, 
1916, as amended, on account of the same 
Injury or death, shall elect which benefit he 
shall receive. 

Sec. 29. (a) The President upon the recom¬ 
mendation of the Administrator shall from 
time to time prescribe regulations with re¬ 
spect to the appointment, promotion, retire¬ 
ment. termination of commission, titles, pay, 
uniforms, allowances (Including Increased 
allowances for foreign service), leave, and 
discipline of the personnel of the corps. 

(b) The Surgeon General, with the ap¬ 
proval of the Administrator, unless specifical¬ 
ly otherwise provided, shall promulgate all 
other regulations necessary to the adminis¬ 
tration of the corps and consistent with exist¬ 
ing law, including regulations with respect to 
travel, transportation of household goods and 
effects, and uniforms for employees, and 
legulRtions with respect to the custody, uso 
and preservation of the records, papers, and 
property of the corps. 

Sec. 30. The Administrator of Veterans’ Af¬ 
fairs is authorized to appoint, in addition to 
the Surgeon General, not to exceed five staff 
assistants, including a general counsel, in 
the salary range $9.000~$12.000 per annum. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE 

By unanimous consent, leave of ab¬ 
sence was granted to Mr. Hoch, for May 

28, 29, and 30, on account of official busi¬ 
ness. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North CaroUna. 
Mr. Speaker. I move that the House do 
now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 6 o’clock and 9 minutes p. m.), under 
Its previous order, the House adjourned 
until tomorrow, Saturday. May 26, 1945, 
at 11 o’clock a. m. 

COMMITTEE HEARINGS 
Committee on Intehstate and Foreign 
COMMEBCZ 

There will be a meeting of the Com¬ 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com¬ 
merce at 10 o’clock a. m., Tuesday, May 

29, 1946, to resume public hearings on 
H. R. 3170, a bill to provide Federal aid 
for the development of public airports 
and to amend existing law relating to 
air-navigation facilities. 

COMBnTTSE ON BXPENDITUBBS IN THE BXECTTTIVZ 

Dspabtmsnts 

There will be a meeting of the Com¬ 
mittee on Expenditures in the Executive 
Departments at 10 o’clock a. m. Tuesday, 
May 29, 1945, to resume hearings on 
H. R. 2177. 

CouMtmat ON Patents 

There will be a meeting of the Com¬ 
mittee on Patents on 'Tuesday, May 29, 
1945, at 10 o’clock a. m., to consider H. R. 
2581. 

There win be a meeting of the Com¬ 
mittee on Patents on Thursday, May 31, 
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oHdook «. m., to coBskter H. R. 

Thcfo will be a meeting of the Com* 
mlttee on Fttteikie on nriday* June 1, 
104S. at It o^docfc n m.» to consider H. B. 
2080. 

Oomoms OK Tm Jvmeumr 

There win be « pubiie heartng before 
8i0»oominittee Mo. 4 of the Committee 
on the Judiciary* l)efl2nBiiig at 10 a. m., 
on Bionday* June 11* 1045* on the bfll 
H. R 2108* to ameiia Utle 28 of the Judl- 
eial Code in regard to the limitation of 
certain actions* and for other purposes. 
The healing will be held in room 848* 
Old House Offloe Building. 

OOMMITTIl OK iMMXOtATZOK AKD 
- KATtmUJBMlOK 

The Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalisation will hold an executive 
hearing at 10:30 o'clock a. m.* on Thurs¬ 
day* June 14* 1845* on H. R ra* H. R 
1584, and H.R 2255. 


EXECUTIVE COMBfUNICATlONS. ETC. 

601. Under Clause 2 of rule 3CXIV a let¬ 
ter from the Archivist of the United 
States* transmitting a list covering rec¬ 
ords proposed for disposal by certain 
Government agencies indicated* accord¬ 
ing with the provisions of the act ap¬ 
proved July 7, 1843 (67 Stat. 880)* was 
taken from the Speaker’s table and re¬ 
ferred to the Committee on the Disposi¬ 
tion of Executive Papers. 


REPORTS OP cxnnirrms on public 
mjM and RESOLUTIOMS 

Under clause 2 of rule 3CD1* reports of 
committees were delivered to the Cleilc 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar* as follows: 

ICr. CANNON of Missouri: Committee on 
Appropriations. House Joint Resolution 201. 
ReeolQtton reducing certain appropriations 
avallataie in the asoal year endlxig June 80. 
1046; without amendment (Rept. Mo. 618). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. LBSINSKI: Committee on Invalid Pen¬ 
sions. H. B. 8851. A hm to extend pension 
benefits under the laws reenacted by Publfto 
Law 808* Seventy-fourth Oo n gr eei. August 13* 
1080, as now or hereafter amend wrt to certain 
peisons who served with the United Btetes 
military or naval foroas sngsged in hostUi- 
ties in the Moro Provinoe, Including Mla- 
danao. or In the islands of Bamar and Inyta. 
after July 4, 1803, and prior to January 1, 
1814, and to thotr pnsemaczied wldowa, chUd. 
or ohUdren; without amendment (Bept. No. 
613). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole Ho use on the Btate of the Union. 

Mr. C08TBB: Committee on Approprta- 
tlons. H. R. 8806. A hm meklnf appraiKia- 
ttone l>or the gov ermnent of the tUe tr te t of 
Odumbia and other aotlvttlee o ha igee b ie 
in whole or In part againet the revsui B aa of 
euoh Diatnot for the EjMel year ending June 
80, 1046* and for other purpoeee; wittMUt 
amendment (Rept. Mo. 614). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whdle House on the State 
of the Union, 



Uhder dlause 3 of rule XII2* piddle 
bilk and rcicdutloiM wm Introduced 
oeveraBy referred as foilews* 

By Mr. PRXXX1P8; 

H.R.8i87. Abmtpaaiend theuetofMsreh 
8* 1888* te Inalodo ydblte vemtls ulttahi iRe 


provislotte of eeetlon 18 of such aet prohlh- 
itlng the depoett from vsmeli of raftue In 
navigable waters; to the Committee im Rteen 
and g s M thor s . 

By Mr. GRANT of IndUna: 

H. R.8808. A blU to repeal the autOttobUe- 
use tai; to the Committee on Wiafs and 
Means. 

Qy Mr. PHILLIPS: 

H. R.S8Q0. A bill to grant to persons serv¬ 
ing under the command of Qen. XmlUo 
Agutealdo In the campaign against the dty of 
Manila, P. 1., the r^ht to wear the SpanlBh 
Campaign Btbbon and Badge; to the Com¬ 
mittee on Military Allalrs. 

By Ifr. BAMKIM: 

H. R. 3810* A bill to estahllsh a Department 
er Bureau of Medicine and Surgery In the 
Veterans' Administration; to the Committee 
on World War Veterans' Lei^ation. 

By IHr. WSXSSc 

H. R.8311. A bill to provide double credit 
for foreign service hi tIUs war for the pur¬ 
poses of retirement: to the Committee on 
MUltary Affsirs. 

By Mr. RANDOLPH: 

H. R.SSia. A bill to amend the act of June 
80. 1938 (Public Law No. 684* 76th Cong.), 
with resp^ to the construction of houeing 
In the District of Columbia; to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

H. R. 8313. A bill to Impoee certain limita¬ 
tions with respect to the granting of permis¬ 
sion for construction of private housing or 
priorities therefor; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

By Mr.JSPENCE: 

H.R.8314. A bin to provide for the par¬ 
ticipation of the United States in the Inter¬ 
national Monetary Fund and the Interna¬ 
tional Bank for fteconatruotion and Develop- 
snent; to the Committee on Banking and Cur¬ 
rency. 

1^ Mr. OERLACH: 

H.R.S816. A hill to amend the act of 
March 10. 1034. entitled **An act to promote 
the conservation of wildlife, fish, and game, 
and for other purposes"; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. T.BMHE; 

H. R. 3816. A bill to clarify and define the 
ecmstltutloiial lights of retired personnel of 
the Army, Navy. Marine Corps, or Coast 
Guard; to the Oommittee on Military Af- 
faixs. 

By Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts: 

H.R.8817. A hill to establish a Bureau of 
Medicine and Surgery in the Veterans' Ad¬ 
ministration; to the Oommittee on World 
War Veterans' Legislation. 

By Mr. JARMAN: 

H. Con. Has. 60. Concurrent resolution au¬ 
thorizing the printing as a public documnt 
of a revised edition of House Document Mo. 
618. Beventy-seventh Congress, entitled "Our 
American Government: What Is It? How 
Doea It Function?" and providing for the 
printing of additional copies thereof; to the 
Committee on Printing. 


AORfORIAijS 

Under clause 3 of rule X X II* a memo* 
xlal was presented and referred as fol¬ 
lows: 

By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legisla¬ 
ture of the Territory of Hawaii* memorializ¬ 
ing the president etid tim Congrew of the 
United States by transmitting a copy of Act 
38 ennotad by the LegUOature of ttie Terri¬ 
tory of Hawaii, rcilathig to power franohlBes; 
to the Committee on the Tucyilerles. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RBBOLUTIONS 

Uhder clause 1 of mte XXn, private 
bills and re ndii i teus irere introduced and 
severally TOfened as follows: 

By Ml EMBLUPB: 

RRSatS. Amnfite fbe relief or BAwlnR. 
SlMtilder. to the OottijKgttee on 


By Mr. WADSWORTH: 

_ H . R. 8818. A bill for the relief of Joseph C. 
Ptuldell; to the Committee cm datmi* 

By Mr. PHILLIPS: 

K. R. 8380. A bill for the reUef of the Amer¬ 
ican Legion Building Association, Orange* 
Callf4 to the Committee on 


PETITIONS. ETC. 

Under clause 1 of rule XXn. petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 

761. By Mr. ANDREWS of New York: Peti¬ 
tion of the Assembly of the State of New 
York* urging the enactment .of appropriate 
legislation to establish a fair-employment 
practice oommittee as a permanent govem- 
emmentai agency; to the Committee on 
Labor. 

702. Also, petition of the Council of the 
City of Niagara Falls Inviting the Ban Fran¬ 
cisco Conference to locate the permanent 
world-peace capital In the city of Niagara 
Fails; to ^e Commlttoe on Foreign Affairs. 

768. Also, petition at Americans of Polish 
descent represented by OotmeU 62, Polish 
National Alliance, Group No. 2* Polish Roman 
Catholic Union* and Colony No. 2, Polish 
Union of Amerioa* having to do with the fu¬ 
ture of Poland; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

764. By Mr. BRYSON: Petition of Nellie R. 
Andrews and 016 other citizens of Blooming¬ 
ton. Xnd.. urging enactment of House bill 
2082. s measure to reduce absenteeism, con¬ 
serve manpower, and speed productlcm of 
materials necessary tor the winning of the 
war by prohibiting the manufacture, sale, 
or transportation of alcoholic liquors in the 
United States for the duration of the war; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

755. Also, petition of Mrs. J. J. Mosher and 
100 other cltisens of Jamestown, N. Dak.* 
urging enactment of House bUl 2082. a meas¬ 
ure to reduce absenteeism, conserve man¬ 
power. and speed production of materials 
necessary for the winning of the war by pro¬ 
hibiting the manufacture, sale, or transpcH-- 
tation of aloohoUe liquors In the United 
States for the duration of the war; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

756. Also, petition of Frank F. McClure and 
97 other clUuns of Newberg, Oreg.. urging 
enactment of House bill 2032. a measure to 
reduoe absen t eeism, conserve manpower, and 
speed production of materials neoessary for 
the winning of the war by prohibiting the 
manufacture, sale, or transportation of alco¬ 
holic liquors iu the United States for the 
duration of the war; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

757. Also, petition of James Clarke and 74 
other citizens of Milton, Wis., urging eiuust- 
ment of House bill 2082, a measure to re¬ 
duce absenteeism, conserve manpower, and 
speed production of materials necessary for 
the winning of the war by prohibiting the 
manufacture, sale, or transportation of al¬ 
coholic liquors in the United States for the 
duratio]! of the war; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

758. Also, petition of J. H. Siler and 106 
other Citizens of Selmer, Tenn.* urging en¬ 
actment of House bill 2082, a measure to re¬ 
duce absenteeism, conserve manpower, and 
speed production of materials necessary for 
the winning of the war by prohibiting the 
manufacture, sale, or transportation of al¬ 
coholic Uquova in the United States for the 
duration of the war; to the Committee on 
the Judieteiyu 

768. ASao, petition of Sue A. Dlven and 101 
other dttiBinte of the state of Missouri, urging 
•Bgetnent of House bill 2082, a measure to 
xadtioe absenteeism, conserve manpower, and 
Speed production of materials necessary for 
the winning of the war by prohibiting the 
manufacture, sale, or transportation of alco¬ 
holic liquors in the United States for the 
duraUon of the war; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 
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760. Also, petition of Rev. James H. Talley 
and 692 other citizens of the State of Ken¬ 
tucky. urging enactment of House bill 2082. 
a measure to reduce absenteeism, conserve 
manpower, and speed production of mate¬ 
rials necessary for the winning of the war 
by prohibiting the manufacture, sale, or 
transportation of alcoholic liquors in the 
United States for the duration of the war: to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

761. Also, petition of Mrs. Chryssie E. C. M. 
Jones and 198 other citizens of the State of 
California, urging enactment of House bill 
2082, a measure to reduce absenteeism, con¬ 
serve manpower, and speed production of 
moterlals necessary for the winning of the 
war by prohibiting the manufacturer sale, 
or transportation of alcoholic liquors in the 
Uhited States for the duration of the war; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

762. Also, petition of Mary E. Miller and 
03 other citizens of the State of Maryland, 
urging enactment of House bill 2082, a meas¬ 
ure to reduce absenteeism, conserve man¬ 
power. and speed production of materials 
necessAry for the winning of the war by 
prohibiting the manufacture, sale, or trans¬ 
portation of alcoholic liquors in the United 
States for the duration of the war; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

763. Also, petition of Rev. George P. Tay¬ 
lor and 174 other citizens of the State of 
Washington, urging enactment of House bill 
2082, a measure to reduce absenteeism, con¬ 
serve manpower, and speed production of ma¬ 
terials necessary for the winning of the war 
by prohibiting the manufacture, sale, or 
transportation of alcoholic liquors in the 
United States for the duration of the war; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

764. Also, petition of Mrs. William Charles 
White and 274 other citizens of the State 
of Florida, urging enactment of House bill 
2C82. a measure to reduce absenteeism, con¬ 
serve manpower, and speed production of ma¬ 
terials necessary for the winning of the 
war by prohibiting the manufacture, sale, or 
transportation of alcoholic liquors in the 
United States for the duration of the war; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

766. Also, petition of Mrs. A. P. Boone and 
66 other citizens of the State of Arizona, urg¬ 
ing enactment of House bill 2082, a measure 
to reduce absenteeism, conserve manpower, 
and speed production of materials necessary 
for the winning of the war by prohibiting 
the manufacture, sale, or transportation of 
alcoholic liquors in the United States for the 
duration of the war; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

766. Also, petition of Mary Springer and 
184 other citizens of Salem, N. J., urging 
enactment of House bill 2082, a measure to 
reduce absenteeism, conserve manpower, and 
speed production of materials necessary for 
the winning of the war by prohibiting the 
manufacture, sale, or transportation of alco¬ 
holic liquors In the United States for the 
duration of the war; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

767. Also, petition of Mary 8. Ruasell and 
8,065 other citizens of the State of Georgia, 
urging enactment of House bill 2082, a meas¬ 
ure to reduce absenteeism, conserve man¬ 
power, and speed production of materials 
necessary for the winning of the war by pro¬ 
hibiting the manufacture, sale, or transpor¬ 
tation of alcoholic liquors in the United 81mt^ 
for the duration of the war; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

768. By Mr. COCHRAH: Petition of R. 
Armatrong and 28 other citizens of St. ZjouIs. 
Mo., protesting against the passage of any 
prohibition legislation by the Congress; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

769. Also, petition of Q. Hanna and 80 other 
citizens of St. Xxmls, Mo., protesting against 
the passage of any prohibition legislation 
by the Congress; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

770. Also, petition of Elmer P. Lehmuth 
and 82 other cltisens of St. Louis, Mo., pro¬ 


testing against the passage of any prohibi¬ 
tion l^slation by the Congress: to the Com¬ 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

771. Also, petition of John Niooletti and 31 
other citizens of St. Louis, Mo., protesting 
against the passage of any prohibition legis¬ 
lation by the Congress; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

772. Also, petition of Emil Koch and 29 
other citizens of St. Louis, Mo., protesting 
against the passage of any prohibition legis¬ 
lation by the Congress; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

773. By Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana: Con¬ 
current resolution of the General Assembly 
of the State of Indiana, requesting the Con¬ 
gress of the United States to appropriate 
funds for the early establishment of Veterans* 
Administration hospitals within the State of 
Indiana, for honorably discharged ez-servloe 
persons; to the Committee on World War 
Veterans* Legislation. 

774. By Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON: Peti¬ 
tion of Richard H. Harwell, president of .the 
Bellevue Citizens Association of the District 
of Columbia, favoring House Resolution 2405; 
to the Committee on the District of Colum¬ 
bia. 

775. Also, petition of J. H. Conway, presi¬ 
dent. Retail Merchants Association, Biyan, 
Tex., suggesting amendments to the Emer¬ 
gency Price Control Act; to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 

776. By Mr. SULLIVAN: PetlUon of Mr. 
Lake and 29 other citizens of St. Louis, Mo., 
protesting against the passage of any pro¬ 
hibition legislation by the Congress; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary.* 

777. Also, petition of Adolph Schalk and 
31 other citizens of St. Louis, Mo., protesting 
against the passage of any prohibition legis¬ 
lation by the Congress; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

778. Also, petition of Mae Becrest and 30 
other citizens of St. Louis, Mo., protesting 
against the passage of any pmhibitlon leg¬ 
islation by the Congress; to tne Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

779. Also, petition of Mr. Sperry and 27 
other citizens of St. Louis, Mo., protesting 
against the passage of any prohibition leg¬ 
islation by the Congress; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

780. Also, petition of Harry Sherman and 
81 other citizens of St. Louis. Mo., protesting 
against the passage of any prohibition leg¬ 
islation by the Congress; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

781. By Mr. WELCH; Resolution of the 
San Francisco Labor Council relative to post¬ 
war planning Xor the State of California, and 
so forth; to the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors. 

782. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the 
Charleston Chamber of Commerce, Charles¬ 
ton, 8. C.. petitioning consideration of their 
resolution with reference to opposing Sen¬ 
ate bill 737, to establish a Savannah Valley 
Authority: to the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday, May 26,1945 

The House met at 11 o'clock a. m., and 
was called to order by the Speaker. 

Rev. Bernard Braskamp, D. D., pastor 
at the Ounton Temple Memorial Presby¬ 
terian Church, Washington, D. C., offered 
the following prayer: 

Eternal God, our Creator and Bene¬ 
factor, we are again coming unto Thee 
through the old and familiar way of 
prayer. We rejoice that this way li never 
closed, for Thy heart always opens with 
love in response to those who seek Thee. 


We pray that Thou wilt kindle within 
us Thy divine light that we may see our 
duties more clearly, understand them 
more wisely, and perform them more 
faithfully. Give us a vivid and discrimi¬ 
nating perception of life's real and en¬ 
during values. May we be motivated by 
an all-consuming passion to build these 
spiritual values into the life of the world. 

Let Thy grace and favor rest upon our 
beloved country, our President, our 
Speaker, and all who share in the difficult 
bask of ministering to a confused and 
bewildered generation. Keep Thou our 
Nation true to its historic Ideals of in¬ 
tegrity and unselfish service to needy 
humanity. 

Grant that all our leaders, whom we 
revere as the very first men in the life 
of our Republic, may also be our very best 
men, noble in character, faithful to their 
high vocation, courageous in spirit, and 
luling In the fear of the Lord. 

In the name of the Christ we pray. 
Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of 
yesterday was read and approved, 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker. I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
the remarks I expect to make today and 
Include certain excerpts and other ma¬ 
terial. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ten¬ 
nessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Speaker. I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Appendix of the Record by 
publishing a letter written by Judge 
Samuel H. Sibley, senior Judge of the 
Fifth Circuit Court of Appeals, to Mr. 
Jesse F. Orton, of Jackson Heights, N. Y. 

The SPEAKisR. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no o bjection. 

Mr. GOSSETT asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Record. 

Mr. LYNCH asked and was given per¬ 
mission to extend his remarks in the Ap¬ 
pendix of the Record in two instances, 
in one to include an article from the New 
York Post and in the other to include an 
editorial from the Home News. 
PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani¬ 
mous consent that I may address the 
House today for 20 minutes after the 
completion of business on the Speaker's 
desk and the conclusion of special orders 
heretofore entered. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas¬ 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. MONRONEY asked and was given 
permlBsion to extend his own remarks in 
the Rxcord and Include therein a letter 
and a resolution from the Oklahoma 
State Legislature regarding the global 
alphabet. 

Mr. MADDEN asked and was given 
pei*mls8lon to extend his remarks and 
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Include a resolution adopted by the 
American Legion, First District, Indiana. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of North Dakota 
asked and was given permission to ex-> 
tend his remarks in the Rbcord and in¬ 
clude a set of resolutions from an Ameri¬ 
can Legion post. 

Mr. DONDERO asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Record and include a 
short statement. 

Mr. LxFEVRE asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include a resolution adopted 
by the Northeastern States Development 
Agencies. 

Mr. THOMAS of New Jersey asked and 
was given permission to extend his re¬ 
marks in the Record and include an edi¬ 
torial which appeared in a newspaper in 
his congressional district. 

Mr. JENKINS asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include therewith a poem 
written by a very distinguished Army 
officer. 

Mr. REED of New York asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Record and include some quota¬ 
tions! 

Mr. GILLIE asked and was given per¬ 
mission to extend his remarks and in¬ 
clude a concurrent resolution from the 
Indiana Legislature. 

Mr. ANQELL asked and was given per¬ 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Record on two subjects and to include a 
short editorial in each instance. 

Mr. RAMSPECK asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix and Include a letter from 
Marvin Jones to the President of the 
United States and the President’s reply. 

PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Speaker. I ask 
unanimous consent that on Monday next 
after the disposition of the legislative 
business on the Speaker's desk and any 
other special orders that may have been 
heretofore entered, I may address the 
House for 30 minutes on the subject The 
Part that the Technical Service Com¬ 
mands Have Played in Combat in the 
European Theater and Elsewhere in the 
World. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali¬ 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SBmH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er. I ask unanimous consent that on 
Thursday next, after the disposition of 
the legi^tlve business and any other 
special orders, 1 may address the House 
for 30 minu tes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis¬ 
consin? 

There was no objection. 

CALL OF THE HOUSE 

Mr. DOUQHTON of North Carolina. 
Mr. Speaker, 1 make the point of order 
that there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently there is no 
quorum present. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 


The Clerk called the roll, and the fol¬ 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


(Roll No. 87] 


Baldwin, Md. 

Gary 

Peterson. Fla, 

Bell 

Graham 

Powers 

Bender 

Grant. Ala. 

Rabaut 

Bloom 

Hall. 

Reece. Tenn. 

Boren 

Edwin Arthur Reed. Ill. 

Boykin 

Hancock 

Roe. N. Y. 

Bradley. Mich. 

Hart 

Rowan 

Bradley, Pa. 

Healy 

Babath 

Bunker 

Hubert 

Savage 

Case, 8. Dak. 

Bees 

Slaughter 

Cellar 

Hoffman 

Somers. N. Y. 

Chapman 

HcK>k 

Stefan 

Cole, N. y. 

Hope 

Stewart 

Cooley 

Johnson, 

Stlgler 

Cox 

Lyndon B. 

Wadsworth 

Earthman 

Johnson, Okla. 

White 

Baton 

Kce 

Wilson 

Flehor 

Murphy 

Winter 

Gamble 

O’Konski 

Worley 


The SPEAKER. On this roll call 362 
Members have answered to their name. 
A quorum is present. 

By unanimous consent, further pro¬ 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 

DEVELOPMENT OF COOPERATIVE AGRI¬ 
CULTURAL EXTENSION WORK 

Mr. PLANNAGAN from the Committee 
on Agriculture submitted a conference 
report and statement on the bill (S. 383) 
to provide for the further development of 
cooperative agricultural extension work, 
for printing in the Record. 

FOREIGN-TRADE AGREEMENTS 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
Mr. Speaker, I move that the House 
resolve itself into the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union 
for the further consideration of the bill 
(H. R. 3240) to extend the authority of 
the President under section 350 of the 
Tariff Act of 1930, as amended, and for 
other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
Into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the SUte of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill H. R. 3240, with 
Mr. WooDRUK of Virginia in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bilL 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chainnan, I ask 
unanimous consent that the reading of 
the bill be dispensed with and that it be 
printed in the Record, and that the hill 
be open to amendment in its entirety. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chainnan, reserv¬ 
ing the right to object, and I do not In¬ 
tend to object, the purpose, as stated by 
the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
Knutson] is to expedite consideration of 
the bill. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Exactly. 

Mr. COOPER. It is understood that it 
may be considered in order to offer 
amendments to any section of the bill. 
Is it also agreeable to the gentleman that 
we may limit debate to a reasoni^le time 
on each amendment? 

Mr. KNUTSON. There is no disposi¬ 
tion on this side of the aisle to need¬ 
lessly delay consideration of the bill and 
bring it to final vote. The gentlman 
from Tennessee realiaes that this is 
Saturday. Many Members have already 
made reservations to leave the city this 
evening for the purpose of returning to 


their homes for Memorial Day. It is for 
the purpose of expediting consideration 
that I am prompted to make this unani¬ 
mous-consent request. 

Mr. COOPER. We are not disposed 
to object to the request on this side, but 
of course we can gain more time by limit¬ 
ing debate to a reasonable period of time 
on each amendment. With the under¬ 
standing that the gentleman will co¬ 
operate with us in that way we have no 
objection._ 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Chairman, re¬ 
serving the right to object. I am just 
wondering, with the bill open to amend¬ 
ment as suggested, how we will know 
when we are through with amendments 
to any given section; I am just wonder¬ 
ing about that. 

Mr. KNUTSON. It was my thought, 

I may say to the gentleman from Texas, 
that when an amendment was offered 
the chairman of the Committee on 
Ways and Means would move to limit 
debate to such time as would appear to 
the committee to be reasonable. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield under his reservation? 

Mr. RAYBURN. I Just wanted to 
clear the situation up so we would know 
when we were through with any given 
section. 

Mr. COOPER. Let me ask the gentle¬ 
man from Minnesota if he will modify 
his request to this extent: that amend¬ 
ments to section 1 shall first be con¬ 
sidered. 

Mr. KNUTSON. I am perfectly agree¬ 
able. 

Mr. COOPER. In other words, that 
we shall consider amendments to the 
sections of the bill in the order in which 
they appear. 

Mr. KNUTSON. I think that is a 
good suggestion. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, reserving the right to object, 
would it not be in the interest of orderly 
procedure if we agreed that all amend¬ 
ments that are to be offered be sent to 
the desk and that no more will be offered 
after that time? Everybody who has an 
amendment has it prepared and knows 
what he is going to say about It. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, If the gentleman will yield. 

I do not think that would be a good 
suggestion. 

Bfr, KNUTSON. There seems to be 
some objection on this side to that sug¬ 
gestion. 

Mr. RC^SION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Chairman, reserving the right to object, 
a few gentlemen on each side have con¬ 
sumed all the time in the 3 days of de¬ 
bate. There are quite a number of Mem¬ 
bers who desire to say something. If this 
is a plan to rush this thing through I 
would remind the leadership that no 
more important legislation could come 
before the House than this bill and the 
Members who desire it ought to have an 
opportunity to be heard. 

Ml’. KNUTSON. May I say to the gen¬ 
tleman from Kentucky that X made the 
suggestion to the majority that this 
would expedite consideration; but I also 
told them that there were a number of 
amendments to be offered and that there 
were a number of Members who were not 
able to get time under general debate 
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because we could not sit the other eve* 
nlng. The gentleman from Tennessee* 
as well as the distinguished chairman* 
will recall that I told them at the time I 
made the suggestion that there were a 
number ot Members on this side who 
wished to speak on the bill. 

Bilr. ROBSION of Kentucky. I desire 
to have some time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Minnesota asks unanimous consent 
that the bill be considered as read, the 
bill to be open to amendments to any 
section, the sections to be disposed of in 
the order in which they appear in the 
bill. Is there objection? 

Mr. GEARHART. Mr. Chairman, re¬ 
serving the right to object, the gentleman 
from Minnesota has asked us to read the 
entire bill and that amendments may be 
in order to any part or portion thereof. 
The gentleman from Tennessee has 
asked for a modification which the gen¬ 
tleman from Minnesota has accepted to 
the effect that the bill be read by sections 
and amendments considered by sections. 
If that is done we do not require any 
unanimous consent whatsoever. 

If the gentleman from Minnesota is 
going to consent to that modification, I 
object. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Did the gentleman 
object? 

Mr. GEARHART. I objected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The clerk will read 
the bill for amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc,. That the period during 
which the President is authorized to enter 
into foreign-trade agreements under section 
850 of the Tariff Act of 1930, as amended 
and extended, is hereby extended for a fiu- 
ther period of 3 years from June 13. 1945. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, I of¬ 
fer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Kntttson: On 
page 1. line 6, strike out ‘*3 years'* and insert 
*‘2 years." 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle¬ 
man from Minnesota. 

The question was taken; and on a di¬ 
vision (demanded by Mr. Knutson) 
there were—ayes 136, noes 152. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sac. 2. (a) The second sentence of sub¬ 
section (a) (2) of such section, as amended 
(U. S. C., 1940 ed., Supp. IV. title 19. sec. 
1351 (a) (3))* la amended to read as fol¬ 
lows: "No proclamation shall be made in- 
ereaeiiig or deoreaelng by more than 60 per- 
cent any rate of du^. however eetablished. 
existing on January 1* 1945 (even though 
temporarily suspended by act of Congress), 
or transferring any article between the 
dutiable and free lists." 

(b) The proviso of subsection (b) of such 
section (U. 8. C.. 1940 ed., see. 1851 (b)) 
is amended to read as follows: **JPnoofded* 
That the duties on such an article ehall in 
no caee be increased or decreased by more 
than 60 percent of the duties, however es¬ 
tablished. existing on January 1, 1845 (even 
though temporarily suspended by act of 
Congress) 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairmgll, X 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows; 

Amendment offered by Mr. Kirmoir: Page 
1, line 8* strike out all of section 2. 


Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for five 
additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is thei-e objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, sec 
tion 2 is the crux of this whole fight. We 
on the minority side—and I am sorry to 
see that we are very much in the minor¬ 
ity as the result of circumstances over 
which we had little control—are very* 
very apprehensive that if the State De¬ 
partment is granted the authority vested 
In section 2. to cut tariff rates another 
50 percent in addition to the 50-percent 
leeway they now have, to do this will 
very seriously upset our economy once 
the war is over and the countries of the 
world get back to normal production. 

I need not remind the membersh.p of 
the House, especially those who were 
Members of the Sixty-sixth Congress* 
what happened following the last war. 
At that time we were operating on a 
very low tariff basis. The rates then in 
effect were the lowest they had ever 
been in all the history of the Republic; 
and when peace returned following 
World War I the countries of Europe 
feverishly rehabilitated themselves and 
soon began to ship the products of their 
farms and factories to America, which 
offered the best market in all the world. 
You older Members will recall that those 
imports attained such a volume that it 
was necessary for the Congress to pass 
the so-called Emergency Tariff Act. 
This, we fear, will happen again. We 
must soon get ready to disband the great 
majority of those who are in the armed 
forces, amounting to something over 
12,000,000 people. We have something 
like 20,000,000 of our citizens now en¬ 
gaged in war work who will also have to 
be provided with peacetime jobs, as well 
as those who will be discharged from the 
services. But how are we going to find 
those 60,000,000 jobs that the American 
people, the boys in the service and those 
engaged in war work* have been prom¬ 
ised following the cessation-of hostilities 
if we do not maintain a reasonable de¬ 
gree of protection for the American 
laboring man and the American farmer? 
The farmer* as we all know* has as great 
buying power as any one class of our 
citizens* and perhaps greater. Destroy 
his market through the Importation of 
competitive products* and you will de¬ 
stroy his buytog power. That would im¬ 
mediately be reflected In loss of sales, 
which in turn would be reflected in the 
loss of jobs through decreased produc¬ 
tion. We do not want that to happen. 
As a matter of fact* many of us on the 
Committee on Ways and Means thought 
right up to the middle of March that all 
the State Department would merely ask 
for would be an extension of the existing 
law. We were not only furprised; we 
were shocked when the State Department 
came up here and asked for 50 percent 
additional bargaining power. 

X have here the International Labor 
Review* and i want to call your attention 
to some of the wage scales in a oompet- 
ing country. By the way, this is 1^- 
li^ed by the League of Nations. X ask 
srouto note the vast difference in Oie cost 


of production in the flat-glass industry, 

1 am sure that if my good friend from 
West Virginia could have read this re¬ 
port before he addressed the House last 
evening he would not have taken the 
position he did. 

The value of the Belgian franc, 
through a written agreement with the 
sterling bloc* is set at 176% Belgian 
francs to the pound sterling. In Bel¬ 
gium they are paying the glass workers 
about 20 cents an hour for skilled work¬ 
ers, when we pay on an average of from 
80 cents to a dollar. I have been assured 
that the equipment they use in Belgium 
is just as modem and has just as great 
productive capacity as has the equip¬ 
ment in the American glass factories. In 
addition, our production is saddled with 
the unemployment-insurance tax, the 
Fair Labor Standards Act, with unem¬ 
ployment insurance, and with the 40- 
hour-week limit, which we all hope to re¬ 
turn to once the war is over. 

I ask you in all seriousness to stop and 
think and reflect. How are we going to 
compete with the foreign coimtries 
where they do not have 40-hour weeks, 
where they pay one-fourth and less the 
wages we do; where they have just as 
good equipment as we have; and where 
they are not saddled with all these extra 
taxes? Today American industry is be¬ 
ing taxed up to 95 percent of its excess 
profits. 

Mr. Chairman, it cannot be done. It 
has been tried before, and it has never 
worked, and it is not going to work now. 

I plead with you to deliberate and con¬ 
sider these angles before you vote against 
my motion to strike out section 2, be¬ 
cause, just as surely as I stand here, if 
we retain section 2 it is going to rise to 
haunt those who voted to retain it it 
will bring unemployment and business 
stagnation. Again I plead with you to 
act in the light of past bitter experiences. 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I agree with the state¬ 
ment of my friend, the distinguished 
gentleman from Minnesota* that section 

2 is the crux of the bill. 

We certainly have made considerable 
progress by bringing the minority* espe¬ 
cially the minority members of the Com¬ 
mittee on Ways and Means, as far as we 
have in approving the adoption of the 
reciprocaMrade program. For 4 weeks 
when the committee was conducting its 
hearings, led by the distinguished gen¬ 
tleman from Minnesota* the minority 
members of that committee anathema¬ 
tized the entire reciprocal-trade pro¬ 
gram from Dan to Beersheba. Ev^- 
thing about it was wrong. There was 
nothing good in it. It produced unem¬ 
ployment and it penalized labor, they 
claimed. Some even went so far as to 
say it brought on World War XL The 
English language was almost ^diausted 
and the vocabulary of the minority was 
exhausted in renouncing and denounc¬ 
ing the whole reciprocal-trade policy 
and program. That cannot be d^ed. 
Now realizing that the overwhSliiflng 
sentiment of the country is in opposi¬ 
tion to the position they took on the 
reciprocal-trade program* realizing that 
the country favors the reeiproeal-trade 
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program they now come in and are will¬ 
ing to extend it for 2 years. My friends, 
if you have a lawsuit, you do not let 
the opposing coimsel manage your case. 
This amendment has come from the 
minority which has opposed the entire 
reciprocal-trade program. But they 
realize they cannot defeat it by a frontal 
attack and so by an attack from the rear 
or a flanking movement they hope to 
destroy It by this crippling amendment 
and possibly by other crippling amend¬ 
ments. That is the sole purpose of this 
amendment. The purpose of the 
amendment is not to implement the law. 
not to make it more workable, not to 
carry out its ordained purpose. The 
purpose of the amendment is to emascu¬ 
late and weaken the act. to destroy and 
cripple it by amendments. Always be¬ 
ware of amendments offered by those 
opposed the policy. Beware of any 
proffered help from those who are op¬ 
posed to this entire program. If this 
bill is to be perfected and strengthened 
and to be implemented so as to carry 
out its ordained purpose, any amend¬ 
ment to so perfect and strengthen and 
Implement it should come from those 
who are favorable to the policy and 
favorable to the reciprocal-trade pro¬ 
gram and not from those who have in¬ 
herently and traditionally and at all 
times, everywhere and under all circum¬ 
stances have been opposed to the entire 
reciprocal-trade program. However, 
realizing they cannot successfully defeat 
the bill and realizing that the over¬ 
whelming sentiment of the country is 
against them and that they could not 
successfully make an open attack on the 
program, they come in now and attempt 
to destroy and cripple it by such crip¬ 
pling amendments as the one that has 
just been offered. I warn my friends 
of the minority side and on the majority 
side if you are in favor of the program 
and in favor of its ordained purpose, if 
you approve that which it has accom¬ 
plished and will accomplish, if you want 
to see its worthy and worth-while pur¬ 
poses carried out. stand up and defeat 
this and all other crippling amendments. 
My friends, it is not the purpose of this 
amendment to help or to strengthen this 
bill. The purpose of this crippling 
amendment is not to implement the bin. 
The purpose is to cripple and destroy 
the bill. There is no question about 
that. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOUCmON of North Carolina. I 
do not jdeld. 

Mr. KNUTSON. That statement is un¬ 
fair. 

Mr. IX>UGirFON of North Carolina. I 
believe it is a fair statement. It is not an 
unfair statement, because the gentleman 
will not deny thi^ in the committee the 
minority denounced and renounced al¬ 
most every line of the Reciprocal Trade 
Act. 

Mr. KNUTSON. The purpose of this 
amendment is to prevent the situation 
from arising which arose 25 years ago. 

Mr. DOUQRTON of North CaroUnar 
Any thinking man knows Nhen amend¬ 
ments are offered by those opposed to 
the policy of the hill that the purpoee of 
the amendteeiit is to desteoy the hUL 


The gentleman will not deny, he cannot 
deny, that he has been opposed to the 
program all the way through. When the 
committee was holding its hearings, the 
gentleman cannot deny that the English 
language was almost exhausted and the 
vocabulary of the minority w^jS almost 
exhausted in denouncing the whole re¬ 
ciprocal-trade program. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from North Carolina has ex¬ 
pired. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from North Carolina may have five addi¬ 
tional minutes, the same time given to 
the gentleman from Minnesota LMr. 
Knutsom]. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ten¬ 
nessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
Mr. Chairman, this is not a philanthropic 
program. The purpose of the whole re¬ 
ciprocal-trade program is to create jobs 
and better conations for all the people. 
As my friend says, “Where are you going 
to get the jobs?** The purpose of the re¬ 
ciprocal-trade program is to create a 
market for our surplus commodities and 
products and thereby help industry, agri¬ 
culture, labor, and the American con¬ 
sumer. and all segments of American life. 
Tliat is the purpose of the program. 

The purpose of amendments is to de¬ 
feat a program that has worked so ad¬ 
mirably—a program that the country has 
so overwhelmingly approved. It should 
not be scuttled by a rear attack or by 
a flank movement. Oh. the opponents 
shake their heads. I know it hurts, but 
the truth always hurts. There was no 
evidence before our cmnmlttee that any 
Industry had been seriously crippled. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. Will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
No; I do not yield. The gentleman just 
wants to take up my time. 

Now. my friends, think of the Confer¬ 
ence being held at San Francisco. They 
are listening in on what we are doing 
here today. What could have a greater 
tendency to embarrass our delegates 
there than for the news to be flashed this 
afternoon that the administration's part 
of this program and the program of the 
previous administration has been defeat¬ 
ed here today; that the minority—those 
who have been opposed all the while and 
are om>osed to it now at heart, opposed 
to the entire reciprocal trade agree¬ 
ment—have taken the bill in hand and 
have amended it to suit themstives and 
the administration has been defeated. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Chairman, win t^e gentlexnan yield? 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 

I yield. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON, con¬ 
nection with what the 
chairman has Just said about tlie effect 
on the Conference at San tanoJaeo, 1 
think we all read with intmat what 
Gould Lincoln said in his article last 
night, when he said; 

Tbe eyes and ears ef the Ualtad Nations^ 
Oonferenoa ware tamed tow a rd Wasblngtoxx 
today, where a Hosie vote en the leclprooal 
trade-i gr eesaepte .bm .la esieeted aoon. A 


defeat of that measure would be a body blow 
to the Conference, which la seeking to write 
a charter for the new world organization 
dedicated to International cooperation, both 
economic and political, for the maintenance 
of peace in the future. 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
There is not any question but what that 
is so. What would this news mean to 
that sick man in the hospital. Hon. Cor¬ 
dell Hull, who is the father of the recip¬ 
rocal trade program, who has worked 
year in and year out for it. and knows 
more about the reciprocal trade program 
and what it will do for industry, agricul* 
ture, and labor, and for the consumer, 
and also for the peace of the world, than 
any other man? What will it mean to 
him to learn that the policy had been 
scuttled; that the program had been 
wrecked by crippling amendments? He 
sent a letter to our committee. 

I want my good friend the gentleman 
from Minnesota LMr. Knutson] to listen 
to this. Who questions the integrity, who 
questions the honesty, who questions the 
ability of Cordell Hull? Who is more 
familiar with this whole program than 
Cordell Hull? Yet. suppose the news is 
flashed that today the opponents of the 
whole reciprocal program, those who 
have fought it from the very b^lnning, 
from its genesis, had taken charge, and 
that by amendments they prevented it 
being implemented so as to carry out its 
manifest purpose. This administration 
is responsible for this program and not 
the minority. This administration is 
responsible for this great program which 
has done so much for our country and 
will do so much for the peace of the 
world. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from North Carolina has 
again expired. 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENKINS. I am glad to yield to 
the g^tleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. COOPER. I was wondering If 
we could reach some agreement as to 
time lor debate on this amendment. 

Mr. JENKINS. Not attempting to 
speak for those on the Republican side, 
I ihitik though that 1 may say to the 
gentleman from Tennessee that this will 
probably be the most controversial 
amendment and there will be more time 
asked on our side on this amendment 
than on any other. I think if the gen¬ 
tleman will withhold his request for a 
• little while we can probably make time 
that way. 

I wish to say to those on the Demo¬ 
cratic side that we on the Republican 
side yield to no one in our esteem and 
respect for the chairman of the Ways 
and Means Committee, the distinguished 
gentleman from North Carolina. We 
appreciate his enthusiasm, because that 
has probably contributed much to his 
efforts and has carried him along to the 
ripe old age he now enjoys and the great 
things tif has accomplished in his life¬ 
time; but we must, of course, recognize 
the laet that we are now considering a 

very important piece of legislation. This 

amendment before us now is the most 
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important amendment you will be called 
to vote upon today. 

My good friend the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. IDoughtonI in his 
remarks made some comment with refer¬ 
ence to the amendment that my col¬ 
league the gentleman from Minne¬ 
sota [Mr. Knutson 1 offered reducing 
the time from 8 years to 2 years. Mr. 
Chairman, let me remind you that when 
we extended the life of this bill 2 years 
ago we extended It for 2 years years only: 
so what we were trying to do in that 
amendment was Just exactly what the 
House did 2 years ago. It was not there¬ 
fore a very serious encroachment on 
our part. There is more logic and more 
reason for a 2-year extension than for a 
3-year extension. A 1-year extension 
will I hope carry us beyond the time of 
the present war. A 1-year extension 
might be opposed on the ground that it 
would expire 1 year from now when a 
congressional election is on. a 3-year 
extension will be longer than is neces¬ 
sary. 

Now let me talk about this 50-percent 
reduction. To those of you who are 
willing to support the law as it now 
stands, those of you do not want to go 
any farther than that should give consid¬ 
eration to this amendment. I know that 
many of you have received letters from 
your home district indicating that they 
would desire for you to vote to keep the 
present legislation, but they have not 
asked you to approve of an Increase of 
50 percent. Many people are willing for 
an extension of the present law and are 
opposed to this tremendous increase—a 
60-percent increase is a terrific increase 
if applied unwisely. 

I want to call your attention to a state¬ 
ment that may disconcert may of you —I 
do not do this except in the fairest man¬ 
ner possible. I refer to a statement made 
by our distinguished chairman, the gen¬ 
tleman from North Carolina, in 1930 and 
deals with the same proposition of a 50- 
percent power to the President to alter 
existing tariffs. Any man who has been 
in this Congress as long as he or who has 
been in this Congress any length of time 
will find himself in a dimcuit position 
occasionally. What did the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. Doughton] 
have to say about this in 1930? Here is 
what he said on this floor in 1930. Lis¬ 
ten to me: 

The fathers who framed the Constitution 
wisely, in xny opinion, left to the Congress 
the Initiating and enacting of laws raising 
revenue. The flexible provisions giving the 
President to raise or lower tariff rates to the 
amount of 60 percent renders nugatory the 
spirit and practical effect of this provision of 
the Constitution. If this bill Is enacted into 
law he will have the power or life and death 
over industry and all manufacturing enter¬ 
prises and complete autocratic power affect¬ 
ing agriculture. My friends this Is too dan¬ 
gerous and alarming to contemplate. 

Mr. Chairman, let me repeat, he im iM 
^'this is too dangerous and too alanniflg 
to contemplate.*' 

Mr. ZX>uaHTON of North Carolina. 
Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENKINS. I yield with pleasure 
to my distinguished friend. 

Mr. DOUaHTON of North Carolina. 
When I was a child I thought as a child 
and spake as a child; but when Z reached 


manhood I put off childish ways and 
spake as a man. 

Mr. JENKINS. Now. Mr. Chairman, 
that has been only 14 years ago. and at 
that time the distingiiished gentleman 
from North Carolina was 70 years old. 
So if he was a child when he was 70. then 
what cari^we expect from him when he 
is 15 years older? The chairman was 
brilliant then, and he shows no diminu¬ 
tion of mental powers now. but he still 
shows his political acumen. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair¬ 
man. will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENKINS. I yield. 

Mr. REED of New York. Once a man. 
twice a child. 

Mr. JENKINS. Now. Mr. Chairman, 
we must have our little repartee and 
little hilarity as we go along, but we still 
love our chairman who made that state¬ 
ment when he was in his prime. He had 
the virility of youth and the sagacity of 
age. He meant what he said and he was 
right. The conviction which he extolled 
is still our shield and buckler. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Ohio has expired. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman. I move to strike out the last 
two words. 

Mr. Chairman, for the purpose of this 
debate it is immaterial as to who was a 
child in 1930 and who had not grown up 
by this time. 

We are living in a new world, a world 
in which thinking men know that mu¬ 
tually beneficial international trade is 
essential to our prosperity and to the 
prosperity of the other nations of the 
world. The alternative is nationalism, 
economic chaos, anarchy, and future 
wars. Our ability to break down trade 
barriers goes to the very heart of this 
bill. 

Mr. Chairman, the pending amend¬ 
ment strikes out all of the bargaining 
power that the President of the United 
States would have in the postwar world. 
The reductions already made have 
brought us back to the approximate level 
of the Fbrdney-McCumber Act of 1922, 
which was the highest tariff protection 
up to that time. In 1930 we passed an¬ 
other tariff act which gave a 200-percent 
protection to a number of items and a 
lOO-percent or more protection to many 
items, a total of over 3,000 protected 
Items. 

If all the power to be granted under 
this bill should be exercised as we have 
exercised the previous power, we will still 
be back only to the approximate rates 
of the Underwood tariff of 1918, and It is 
not contemplated that the full power to 
cut will be exercised on highly competi¬ 
tive items. The Republicans have united 
with the Democrats, and I think sincerely 
so. in expressing the hope that Presi¬ 
dent Truman's administration will be a 
success. He has been called to leader¬ 
ship at a critical time. Not only we have 
the war to finish but we have some ter- 
rllte postwar problems to meet. As the 
rldiest and most powerful Nation In the 
world, we must furnish leadership. We 
are trying to work out plans for political 
coope r a t i on at San Francisco, and 
for aoonoiiilc cooperation In bdl 
plus the Bretton Woods agreement that 
we wm take up next They will Mp 
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break down trade barriers and currency 
barriers and perhaps stem the growing 
tide of socialism and communism in 
Europe that threatens oiir capitalistic 
system and our American system of free 
enterprise. 

Historians rate President James Mon¬ 
roe as a great President but as being of 
lesser stature than any of his predeces¬ 
sors; they termed his administration 
“the era of good feeling." We and the 
whole world need another such era. 
President Truman does not claim to be 
a George Washington. Abraham Lincoln, 
or Thomas Jefferson, hut I know and you 
know that he is a man of ability; we 
know he has a deep and abiding Chris¬ 
tian faith; we know he is sincere; we 
know his feet are on the rock and his 
heart is in the right place. He asks for 
a chance to increase our postwar pros¬ 
perity through an increase of our foreign 
commerce and to contribute to world 
peace by a live-and-let-live trade policy. 

I appeal to you. do not tie his hands 
with this amendment. 

Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the pending amendment 
and I ask unanimous consent to proceed 
for five additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Chairman, the 
bill now being debated extends the trade 
agreements program for a period of 3 
years in the disturbed years facing the 
Nation. And it amends the existing law 
by authorizing the State Department to 
raise or lower tariff rates on goods im¬ 
ported into this country 50 percent above 
or below the rates in force on January 
1.1945. 

Rates on the products of our factories, 
mills, mines, and farms have already 
been reduced 50 percent under the law 
as it now is. To further reduce these 
rates amounts to the virtual elimination 
of tariff protection on the production 
and sale of products that are vital to the 
solvency and prosperity of Industry, 
farming, and all of our people. I will 
vote for this measure if its extension is 
limited to 2 years, and if the amendment 
Is adopted others and myself have offered 
to strike out section 2 which authorizes 
the State Department to make these fur- 
ther reductions of 50 percent. If the bill 
is not so amended I shall vote against it. 

The debate on the measure has been 
extensive, able, and informative. In dis¬ 
cussing it. I shall Question neither the 
patriotism noirslncerlty of any Member 
of this House. I have the highest re¬ 
spect and affection for the distinguished 
chairman of the Ways and Means Com¬ 
mittee. In the debate his age has been 
mentioned. He is full of years full 
of honors. He is 80 years young. I hope 
he lives as long and continues as vigorous 
as Moses, of whom the Bible says. “And 
Moses was an hundred and twenty years 
old when he died; his eye was not dim. 
nor his natural force abated." 

Every businessman. iner 9 hant. manu¬ 
facturer, workingman* who has commu- 
iflcated with me on t^s measure Is op¬ 
posed to granting'to the President, to 
the State Department, or to ai;iy other 
executive branch of the Qovemment the 
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. power to raise or to decrease for a period 
of 8 years the tariff rates In force on Jan¬ 
uary 1, of this year, as much as 50 per¬ 
cent Businessmen, farmers, and labor¬ 
ers alike are alarmed and amassed at the 
propose tp surrender the constitutional 
power of^^^naress to enact the tariff 
laws to the State Department They had 
no voice in the selection of the 3,400 of¬ 
ficials In the State Department. My con¬ 
stituents, your constltituents. and but 
few Members of this House know who 
they are. None of them were chosen by 
the people I represent. None of them are 
responsible to my constituents. 

It is but natural, therefore, that the 
people of my district do not wish to sur¬ 
render power to a set of bureaucrats they 
do not know, and over whom they have 
no control, to wreck their business, and 
take away their jobs. 

When I am asked to support this pro¬ 
posal to surrender for 3 years the abso¬ 
lute power to reduce tariff rates 50 per¬ 
cent on the products of the farms, the 
mines, the hosiery, the cotton, and woolen 
cloth—all the products of business, 
farms, and labor in my district—I shud¬ 
der at the bankruptcy, the unemploy¬ 
ment, the loss in income and wages that 
may come to my people. What are my 
duties when I am thus asked to give 
someone 1 never heard of the power to 
strip my people of their property rights 
and their right to earn a decent living? 

I must not lose sight of the fact that in 
voting on this measure I am the elected 
representative of almost 500,000 people. 
And if I do not speak and vote for them 
they will have no voice and no vote on 
this far-reaching, unprecedented pro¬ 
posal. 

For guidance I turn to the law of my 
State which thus defines the duty of a 
public servant: A public official in the 
discharge of the trust with which he is 
clothed, in the exercise of the duties and 
power that are given him by his people, 
must use a degree of diligence and fidel¬ 
ity which exceedeth that which a pru¬ 
dent man employs in his own i^rivate 
affairs. 

Permit me to ask the Members of this 
House this question: What Member of 
this body, what prudent businessman in 
the possession of all his faculties would 
give a blank check against all his prop¬ 
erty and resources to any man, to any 
group of men, not one of whom he knows 
personally? What sane man would issue 
to a private individual or to a group of 
public officials, none of whom he knows, 
none of whom have given a bond for the 
faithful performance of his duties, a 
power of attorney to obligate him for a 
period of 3 years to purchase articles 
used in his business at an unknown price 
to be set by these unknown men and to 
bind him to sell his property at such 
price as the person to whom he gives 
this power of attorney might see fit to set 
on it? No one with common sense would 
do that. And that is exactly what we are 
asked to do when we are called upon to 
pass measure. 

**A burnt child dreads the fire.*’ The 
peorle of this country have been burned 
by their delegation of power to the OPA, 
and the abuse of power by the OPA. 

XOl-838 


Committees of this House and of the 
Senate have placed squarely on the 
shoulders of that agency, responsibility 
for the food shortage. This week the 
President sent Judge Marvin Jones to 
the showers and benched him, to use the 
parlance of baseball, by sending him back 
to the Court of Claims and named as 
his successor a distinguished member of 
this House, Clinton P. Anderson. Mr. 
Anderson and his committee have been 
given $15,000 to go all over the country 
in an effort to locate the rat in the meal 
tub and in the ice boxes, and the sugar 
bowls of our kitchens. He can save a big 
portion of that money by cleaning out 
the rats and mice in OPA right here in 
Washington. 

Only recently Judge Jones said we are 
face to face with famine in this country. 
Why? Because Congress delegated pow¬ 
er that was abused by officials of OPA. 
The most acute shortage of meat in the 
Nation exists in my district. More than 
150.000 men and women engaged in war 
work cannot buy a pound of meat of any 
kind. Men who operate stores where 
they formerly sold fresh beef and pork— 
and own and operate farms where they 
grow cattle and hogs—and who have fat¬ 
tened both cattle and hogs that are now 
ready to be slaughtered for food—cannot 
get from OPA a permit to kill and sell to 
war workers their own fat cattle and 
hogs. 

In the early stages of the New Deal 
white rabbits were pulled out of the hat 
to intrigue the people. Now to stampede 
this House, we are told in awesome and 
frightful tones that if this measure is 
not passed the universe will crash around 
us, the sky will fall, and the bottom will 
drop out of the sea. They even say we 
will have another war. All this is proph¬ 
ecy, my good friends. If anyone assumes 
the role of a prophet In this body or else¬ 
where I want to see his credentials. We 
are entitled to know by what power he 
has been endowed with supernatural 
foresight—and whether or not he has a 
prophetic eye that can pierce the fu¬ 
ture’s veil and foretell coming events. 

Some tell us that the eyes of the San 
Francisco delegates are on this House 
and that if we do not pass this measure 
the whole scheme of world peace will 
collapse. The man who makes that wild 
prediction is a master of the art of over¬ 
statement. 

1 have had many friends all my life, 
and profoundly believe In the truth ex¬ 
pressed in the words— 

Friendship, mysterious cement of the soul, 
solder of society end sweetener of life, 1 owe 
thee much. 

None of us would be here but for the 
fact that we have friends. But we did 
not buy those friends. You cannot do 
that. And no nation ever busrs the 
friendship of another nation. 

Our friendly relations with Great 
Britain, China, Russia, and France are 
founded on the facts that without stint 
we have given them food, clothing, ships, 
tanks, planes, guns, munitions, medi¬ 
cines, and enough of our blood and tears 
to float a battleship. It rests on common 
interests, mutual trust, and on a united 
determination to Uve together In peace 


as we have fought together in war. To 
maintain our friendship with other na¬ 
tions there is no legitimate demand on 
their part that we sell our people down 
the river. This law it is now proposed to 
extend for 3 years—and to amend by 
empowering bureaucrats we do not know 
to reduce all our tariff duties 50 per¬ 
cent—was in force when Germany start¬ 
ed this World War. It was in force when 
Japan attacked us at Pearl Harbor on 
December 7, 1941. While it was in force, 
from 1937 to 1940, Japan bought and 
Imported from this country 8.000.000 
tons of scrap iron, steel, and steel scrap 
alone, sufficient to build 520 American 
submarines. Between 1937 and 1941. 
$18,000,000 worth of aircraft and parts 
and petroleum valued at two hundred 
and twenty million were sent from this 
country to Japan. 

And when the Jap planes struck and 
destroyed our great fleet at Pearl Harbor, 
killing 3.000 American boys, and in our 
battles with her in the Asiatic area, she 
used these materials against us, and our 
surgeons picked from the wounds of our 
boys razor blades and other scrap she 
bought while this very law was in effect. 
The claim that It guarantees peace does 
not rise to the dignity of respectable 
nonsense. 

Let us see what might happen if this 
power is lodged in the hands of people 
we do not know. We do not know to 
what extent they will exercise It. On 
what articles will they raise import 
duties? On what articles will they lower 
import duties? It gives these unknown 
men to whom we propose to delegate this 
vast check for unlimited power over the 
tariff duties of this country the power 
of life and death over any industry they 
do not happen to like, and which they 
might wish to destroy. 

Suppose somebody down there in that 
set-up has a back stairs to his office, and 
some fellow from a hole in the wall, who 
does not have a telephone number and 
does not have his name on his door, is 
engaged by some foreign interest to go 
to this man In this set-up. How do 1 
know but that there may be such a low¬ 
ering of tariff rates upon the products 
of some company as will amount to the 
destruction of that company’s business? 

I believe in a system of balanced econ¬ 
omy. This reciprocal trade among our 
own people is what ha.s made this country 
great. There are certain facts we all 
know that we can consider in determin¬ 
ing our vote on this measure. In the 
first place, if we have a surplus of any¬ 
thing that anybody wants to buy. we can 
sell it, and if anybody in the world has 
some article that we need we can buy it. 

I know there are those who believe that 
the real solution of all problems is to 
give what we have away. All roads lead 
to Washington. It is the only Capital in 
the world where things are given away. 

If you are going to take the pant.s of 
Uncle Sam, and maybe his BVD’s. too. 
I want to see the barrel that you are 
going to substitute for the pants, and 
I think you at least ought to put hand¬ 
holds on it so that he can hold it up. 

I also know that all fair-minded Amer- 
leans are in favor of reciprocal trade 
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agreements. William McKinley an¬ 
nounced that doctrine in the last speech 
he made on this earth, at Buffalo. N. T. 

The protective tariff puts or should put 
upon articles manufactured by pauper 
labor abroad a duty equal to the differ¬ 
ence between the cost of that article 
manufactured by pauper labor abroad 
and the cost of the same article manu¬ 
factured by American workmen, whose 
living standards and whose wages are the 
highest in the world. 

These are the objectives I have in 
mind. Thousands of men and women in 
my city of Knoxville and all over my dis¬ 
trict are in the mines, in the shops, at 
the looms, and the machines in the mills 
where cloth is woven and hosiery is knit. 
I do not propose to cast a vote that will 
divorce them from their jobs. 

What we want, as I have Just said, is 
a balanced economy, a prosperous, well- 
paid, well-housed working class of people. 
When you have widespread employment 
the farmers of the coimtry can sell the 
milk, butter, eggs, vegetables, meats, 
fruits, and breadstuffs they produce. 
When Industry is prosperous, when la¬ 
bor is empl 03 ^d at high wages, the farm¬ 
ers have a home market right here in 
America for their products. And the 
farmers can then buy the machinery, the 
automobiles, trucks, and household 
equipment produced in the workshops of 
this country. But once you break down 
all these barriers and bring about an in¬ 
ternational set-up. what some people 
have in mind, then what will become of 
our American standard of living? 

This Is a workaday, practical, realistic 
world. In England, Scotland, Wales. 
Belgium, HoUand, and France are many 
of the world’s finest looms, and hosiery 
mills. In Germany there are great plants 
magnificently equipped that will be tak¬ 
en over and operated by the French, the 
English, and the Russians. In Czecho¬ 
slovakia are some of the world’s greatest 
shoe plants; and in all these countries of 
Europe are millions of the most skilled 
and highly trained artisans. India has 
been industrialized. China will be in¬ 
dustrialized. 

Under this act we are considering if it 
becomes a law, our markets may be 
flooded with manufactured articles at 
prices that will close our mills and throw 
millions of our people out of work. 

There are rich internationally minded 
men in the State Department. They and 
their allied Interests, have invested 
millions in the growing of cotton in Bra¬ 
zil. If they succeed in breaking down 
American industry, and in throwing our 
people out of work, millionaire business¬ 
men can take their millions to South 
America, India, and China and take ad¬ 
vantage of the pauper labor of those 
countries and then under the lowered 
tariff rates of this, their pet measure, 
flood American markets with cheap for¬ 
eign-made goods. Officials of this Gov¬ 
ernment, some of them now in the State 
Department, have spent billions of 
United States taxpayers’ money in South 
America. It has been charged in the 
Senate that $10,000,000,000 were spent 
on projects for which this Government 
does not have the scratch of a pen. 


Fifty million dollars of the taocpayers* 
money were spent in Brazil for the con¬ 
struction of a steel mill. It would have 
been better business to buy that much 
coffee from Brazil and let the Brazilians 
build the mill and better still to make 
steel in our mills and sell it to them. 

The situation thus brought about 
would pave the way for the return of 
another boondoggling PWA in time for 
the next election. 

This legislation is being considered in 
an emotional manner. Its passage is 
urged because it is the President’s first 
request for the passage of a measure. 
This fact is not sufficient reason for its 
enactment. 

The legislative body of no other nation 
in the world is undertaking to look after 
our interests. If this Congress does not 
protect the people of this country, who 
will? 

Trade with foreign nations. Yes. 
But let us trade at arm’s length—on a 
basis of barter and fair exchange. We 
should not give anybody something for 
nothing. Our 132,000,000 people must 
not be forced to continue as Santa Claus 
to the world. 

No man can tell what a day may bring 
forth. Events ai'e kaleidoscopic. War 
between France and the Moslem world 
is threatened. England’s form of gov¬ 
ernment and her whole economic system 
Is threatened with the triumph of social¬ 
ism. if not communism, if Churchill is 
repudiated In the coming election. 

Russia remains the big question mark. 
How much of Europe and of Asia will she 
take over? President Truman Is trying 
his best to find out what happened at 
Yalta. He has sent Harry Hopkins to 
see Premier StaUn and Mr. Davies to 
Interview Winston Churchill. He has 
talked to the Roosevelt children. We 
know our representatives cannot get 
into Berlin or into the Balkans, although 
we blasted the roads to both places and 
paved them with the dead and broken 
bodies of our boys. 

We hope—we pray—that the effort we 
and our allies are making to secure the 
peace will succeed. 

A solvent, prosperous, powerful United 
States of America, dealing Justly, on a 
practical business basis, with foreign 
powers, is an essential factor in any plan 
to build a better world and to keep the 
peace. Under our protective-tariff sys¬ 
tem. as modified by our willingness to 
trade with other nations under give-and- 
take reciprocal-trade agreements, the 
American people have built the greatest 
industrial ssrstem on earth. Under it 
our people have attained the highest 
standard of living and the largest meas¬ 
ure of liberty enjoyed by any people In 
all the 5,000 years of recorded history 
preceding the founding of this Republic. 

To preserve these blessings for our 
people is the solemn duty of us all. 

I close with the words of the Apostle 
Paul, the greatest ambassador from the 
Prince of Peace to the Christian world: 

If any provide not for his own, and espe¬ 
cially for those of his own house, he hath 
denied the faith, and Is worse than an Infldel. 

Mr. KOPPLEMANN. Mr. Chairman, 
I move to strike out the last word. 
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Mr. Chairman, now when we are Joined 
with other nations to work out an organ¬ 
ization through which the world can 
maintain peace, It is Imperative that we 
continue the trade-agreements program 
and expand it as fast as possible. We 
cannot divorce economic good relation¬ 
ships from political and cultural under¬ 
standing. Both are needed to wipe out 
the irritations and suspicion which give 
rise to war. 

I have always actively favored the re¬ 
ciprocal trade pacts. I do not contend 
that every American industry, or every 
individual enterprise, is going to profit 
solely because of them. I do contend 
that American foreign trade as a whole 
will greatly benefit and, therefore, bene¬ 
fit is found to redound to the advantage 
of all our enterprises because Increased 
business in one sphere enables workers 
to purchase more of American goods. 

For example, it is obvious that if the 
American worker has more money and a 
more secure Job he is going to buy more 
of the products of agriculture. Whether 
or not our farmers actually sell their 
products abroad, they will sell more of 
them right here at home. It is the over¬ 
all picture we must bear in mind con¬ 
stantly. We are trying to keep Ameri¬ 
can production on a high level. A good 
portion of that production is helped by 
foreign markets. Not only can we dls< 
pose of our surplus, we can also manu¬ 
facture more goods, thus affording more 
Jobs to American workers—and we keep 
the channels of friendly intercourse be¬ 
tween nations free and open in a two- 
way exchange of business. Naturally 
they cannot buy from us if we will not 
buy from them or If we make it tough 
for them to buy from us. That Is JusI 
common sense. 

While legislation of this nature must 
be regarded from the national point of 
view, necessarily to obtain the complete 
picture, we must look into the effect of 
reciprocal trade agreements on indus¬ 
tries and commerce in the several sec¬ 
tion;^ and States of the Union. 

Naturally, I am particularly con¬ 
cerned with their effect on Connecticut. 
I admit readily that we canno attribute 
wholly to the reciprocal trade agree¬ 
ments the increase in our exports dur¬ 
ing the 2 years immediately preceding 
the outbreak of war in 1939. Not only 
were the Axis countries, in preparation 
for war, building up stock piles of goods 
for military and civilian consumption, 
many other countries, fearing war, also 
were building up stock piles as a measure 
of preparation. 

We have, nevertheless, the 3 years 
from 1934 to 1937, which gave us a fair 
idea of how the reciprocal trade Idea was 
working out, and gave us a fair idea of 
the extent to which they would help, 
first, to increase, and second, to stabilize 
our foreign trade on an increased level. 

My State of Connecticut is one whose 
economic development and prosperity 
are affected, both directly and Indirectly 
by foreign trade. We need foreign mar¬ 
kets especially for the products of our 
factories. We manufacture electrical 
machinery and apparatus, business ma- 
chinei’y and offlc,e appliances. The 
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typewriter Industry is centered In Con¬ 
necticut. We manufacture tools and in¬ 
dustrial machinery, and ttotiles. 

Total United States exports showed a 
drop of 68 percent In 1933 as against 
our exports in 1029. Connecticut ex¬ 
ports that year showed a drop of 72 per¬ 
cent from our Connecticut exports in 
1929. Total Connecticut income in 1933 
showed a drop of 38 percent from the 
Income in 1929. Connecticut farm in¬ 
come showed a drop of 33 percent. 

As the Nation recovered from the de¬ 
pression, so did Connecticut. But as 
the Nation’s foreign trade recovered, 
that national recovery was reflected in 
the increase of Connecticut exports, and 
the improvement of Connecticut busi¬ 
ness as a whole. 

It is notable, too, that in the 2-year 
period 1938-39 when 16 trade agree¬ 
ments were in effect. United States ex¬ 
ports to the countries covered by these 
pacts averaged 63 percent greater than 
in 1934-35, when only one agreement 
was in effect for a year or more: while 
exports to countries we did not have 
pacts with showed an increase of only 
32 percent. Without question, the con¬ 
cessions obtained from other coiintries 
in trade agreements on specified Ameri¬ 
can products, and the provisions against 
discriminatory treatment of United 
States trade, contributed to our improved 
foreign trade position. Connecticut 
shared in the increased trade. 

Among concessions obtained which 
benefited Connecticut were those for tex¬ 
tile products, electrical machinery and 
apparatus, industrial machinery, busi¬ 
ness machinery and office appliances. 
The expanded foreign markets which 
the trade agreements made possible in¬ 
creased our production. 

Prior to the war, concessions for tex¬ 
tile manufactures were obtained in 
agreements with 17 countries. These 
concessions applied to cotton, silk, wool, 
and rayon. These concessions were re¬ 
flected in our foreign trade dealings with 
other countries, even though the trade 
pact did not specify them. Naturally 
these other countries increased their im¬ 
port quotas of goods they were buying 
from us, with the result that Connecti¬ 
cut textUe mills were operating more 
activdy and workers were benefiting 
from steadier and longer employment. 
The mills were economically able to 
grant the higher wages which the work¬ 
ers were receiving. 

Agreements with 22 coimtries con¬ 
tained provisions which restored and 
expanded our export trade in electric 
machinery and apparatus, another im¬ 
portant product of Connecticut manu¬ 
facture. The result was improved busi¬ 
ness for the manufacturers and im¬ 
proved working conditions for the em¬ 
ployees. 

Similarly, agreements with 23 coun¬ 
tries granted Connecticut industry bene¬ 
fits for various classes of industrial ma¬ 
chinery. They included textile, sewing, 
and shoe machinery, office appliances, 
mining machinery, printers* machinery 
and equipment, and metal-working 
machinery. 

Trade agreements with 22 countries 
restored and expanded foreign markets 


for business machines and office appli¬ 
ances with resultant benefit to Connecti¬ 
cut manufacturers and their employees, 
who make typewriters, calculating ma¬ 
chines, and cash registers, as well as 
other office items. 

Practically all Connecticut farm prod¬ 
uce is consumed domestically, but the 
farmers of the State benefited from in¬ 
dustrial trade because the resulting bene¬ 
fits to Industrial workers created a much 
greater demand for farm products. Con¬ 
necticut farmers in particular depend on 
urban demand in order to derive a satis- 
fring Income from their labor. Natur¬ 
ally they sell more when Industrial work¬ 
ers are employed more steadily at good 
wages. And then, in common with other 
American industry, Connecticut benefits 
from the most-favored-nation provision 
in each trade agreement. 

We must never forget that the high 
tariff barriers during the Smoot-Hawley 
era brought retaliatory high tariffs from 
other countries. The tariff war nations 
were waging against each other not only 
contributed seriously to the decline in 
our foreign trade, but also contributed 
materially to the economic hostility 
which helped sow the seeds of war. It is 
significant that every nation with whom 
we promulgated a trade agreement is 
either our ally, or is a neutral. It is sig¬ 
nificant also that we had no trade agree¬ 
ments with Germany, Italy, and Japan. 

1 subscribe heartily to the thinking 
that we cannot build up an enduring in¬ 
ternational organization to promote and 
sustain peaceful relationships among 
nations unless we promote and sustain 
business relationships that will help us 
buy from each other. We do not go to 
war with a good customer. 

Foreign trade cannot be planned nor 
conducted on a regional basis alone. 
The prosperity of any section of the 
country largely depends on the prosperity 
of the Nation as a whole. Increased pro¬ 
duction elsewhere because of foreign 
markets also benefited Connecticut be¬ 
cause naturally there was increased de¬ 
mand for Connecticut products for do¬ 
mestic needs. With this viewpoint in 
mind, we must remember that enlarging 
the sale of American products to foreign 
consumers means that railroads, steam¬ 
ships, and trucks have greater tonnage 
to handle, with consequent steadier work 
for the employees of those industries. 
Similarly related businesses which do 
not directly engage in foreign trade 
nevertheless benefit from the improved 
business picture as a whole, as for in¬ 
stance, banking, insurance, warehousing, 
the various professions. 

When the war is over we face con¬ 
siderable disruption because of work 
curtailment. It may be some time be¬ 
fore industry will have been completely 
reconverted to civilian production. For¬ 
eign markets will help to tide us over 
the period of reorgax^tton. But un¬ 
less we show our foreign customers that 
we want to do business with them on a 
give-and-take basis, they may be forced 
to do business wl^ us on our terms 
alone; but mark my words, they will re¬ 
taliate just as soon m they are able tb 
do so. 


The mall I have received on this sub¬ 
ject is interesting both from the angle 
of support and opposition. More people 
than formerly who have nothing per¬ 
sonally to gain have written in favor of 
this measure. Several manufacturers 
are urging my support, pointing out spe¬ 
cifically how their industry has benefited. 
Most of the people who have written 
against it. manufacturers and others, 
have been opposed ever since this matter 
was first up for consideration. 

Experience with the agreements proves 
that many of their arguments arc un¬ 
founded and fears are without base. 
There is no doubt that many interests 
in this country are hoping now to wipe 
out certain programs and policies which 
have been closely associated with the 
Government these past 12 years. They 
figure the time is ripe now. But, like 
so many measures adopted during the 
democratic administration, reciprocal- 
trade agreements have been accepted by 
the American people. They regard 
them as a necessary means of Improving 
our production through foreign trade, 
and promoting peaceful relations by re¬ 
moving trade barriers and making for 
a free give-and-take of commerce be¬ 
tween nations. 

The watch and clock industry, which 
has several important factories in Con¬ 
necticut. is concerned over the fact that 
during the war their entire resources 
were devoted to making instruments 
needed by the Government. Importa¬ 
tions of watches from Switzerland in¬ 
creased considerably during the war. 
What will happen to their business when 
peace comes and they go back into the 
manufacture of clocks and watches, they 
ask. There is no question but that spe¬ 
cial consideration must be given an in¬ 
dustry which has left its competitive field 
to engage in war production, thereby 
leaving the market open for imports dur¬ 
ing the war period. However, for the 
most part, imports consist of Jeweled 
movements, and there is a vast market 
call for watches without jeweled move¬ 
ments. Further, the scarcity of watches 
and clocks during the war will create a 
tremendous demand for them when war 
production stops, and enterprising man¬ 
ufacturers will develop their postwar 
business in the type of product that will 
meet the greatest demand. 

It is interesting to note that during 
1929, when the high tariff rates were in 
effect. Imports of watches and clocks were 
valued at 18.6 percent of our total pro¬ 
duction, which in that year amounted to 
$86,756,000. By 1933, our production had 
dropped to $29,000,000 and imports were 
valued at 6.7 percent. In 1937 total pro¬ 
duction rose to $104,446,000, but Imports 
represented a value of only 10.3 percent. 
By this time trade agreements had been 
promulgated with Switzerland, on Feb¬ 
ruary 16,1936, and with Prance in June 
of that year, Switzerland, in particular, 
worries the watch and clock industries of 
this country. Figures for later years are 


not available. 

These Industries serve ellecUvely to 
prove the worth of trade pacts when we 
see that during a high tariff year imports 
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amounted to 18 percent of our total pro¬ 
duction value, while during a lower tariff 
year Imports amounted to only 10 per¬ 
cent against a much greater amount and 
>^lue of domestic production. 

Similarly with the ball and roller bear¬ 
ing industnr which is of vital concern to 
Connecticut. In 1938 our total exports 
amounted to 1.0 percent of our produc¬ 
tion. whereas imports amounted to 
seven-tenths of X percent of our produc¬ 
tion. The agreement with Sweden was 
concluded in*August of 1935. That year 
showed an increase of 115 percent in 
United States production against that of 
1933* but exports increased 153 percent 
and imports increased 130 percent. 

The year 1937 reflected a 43 percent 
increase in United States production over 

1935. Exports increased 23 percent over 
our exports of 1935, while imports 
showed an increase of 77 percent. How¬ 
ever, the sum total of Imports amounted 
to less than 1 percent of our total pro¬ 
duction and that was chiefly bearings 
of unusual types and sizes which are 
brought in largely to complement certain 
domestic lines. 

Nineteen hundi'ed and thirty-nine 
showed a decrease in United States pro¬ 
duction over 1937 amounting to 15 per¬ 
cent. There was an increase of 26 per¬ 
cent in our exports and a 60 percent de¬ 
cline in imports, a decline probably due 
to the fact that Sweden, Great Britain, 
and Germany, whose bearings we chiefly 
imported, were building up a stock pile 
for war preparation. 

Some concern has been expressed in 
Connecticut because of the resumption 
of trade with Java and Sumatra when 
the war ends. Java and Sumatra to¬ 
bacco competes with Connecticut shade- 
grown tobacco used for cigar wrappers. 
Our agreement with the Netherlands, 
promulgated early in 1936, contains pro¬ 
visions covering the tobacco trade. 

These are the facts: Under the act of 
1930 the ta:^ on Java and Sumatra was 
$2,275 a pound. Our trade agreement 
with the Netherlands provided a reduc¬ 
tion to $1,875 a pound as of February 1, 

1936. with a further reduction to $1.50 a 
pound after June 30, 1936. During 
1930-*34, prior to the promulgation of 
the Netherlands treaty, imports supplied 
31 percent of our total domestic con- 
sumpUem. 

Imports from Java and Sumatra con¬ 
sist of grades of wrapper which sold in 
this country before the war at a much 
higher price than domestic shade-cured 
cigar wrapper. The average value of the 
domestic was 68 cents a pound in 1939 
as compared with average foreign value 
of Imports at $1.67 a pound. When the 
tariff was reduced under the Nether¬ 
lands trade agreement imports increased 
in 1936 over 1935. Thereafter, in 1937 
and 1938 they fell below the 1935 level. 

Imports since the trade-agreement re¬ 
duction was made never attained the 
1930-34 level. The proportion of domes¬ 
tic consumption supplied by imports has 
been substantially smaller since the tariff 
reductions under the Netherlands agree¬ 
ment of February 1,1936, than before the 
tariff reductions. 

The following table compiled from 
official statistics of the Departments of 


Agriculture and Commerce will bear out 
this point; 
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The real attitude of the tobacco In¬ 
dustry toward the trade agreements is 
expressed in an article in the May 19, 
1945, issue of the trade magazine, the 
Tobacco Leaf. Here it is stated that the 
new trade-pact bill “is being vigorously 
fought, but the tobacco trade does not 
have to be sold on its merits.” 

Some interests in the woolen industry 
are also opposing the trade pacts. In 
1929 Imports of woolens represented in 
value 22 percent of our domestic produc¬ 
tion. In 1939, after agreements had been 
in operation with Belgium. Sweden, 
France, and the United Kingdom, im¬ 
ports represented in value 9.6 percent of 
our domestic production. Furthermore 
wool imports are high quality fabrics, 
while production in the United States is 
largely confined to medium-grade goods. 
United States wool production in 1939 
was larger and imports in 1939 were 
smaller than in 1929. In 1939 wool im¬ 
ports represented 2 percent of our do¬ 
mestic production. 

During the last election campaign Gov¬ 
ernor Dewey called them the “Repub¬ 
lican reciprocal trade agreements” and 
expressed the hope that the Republicans 
would continue to carry them out. The 
members of his party in Congress have 
certainly let down their standard bearer; 
Presidents McKinley and Theodore 
Roosevelt advocated them as Integral to 
international goodwill and the widening 
of our markets. 

It is fairly obvious that our experience 
with the trade pacts during the peace 
years justifies their continuance and ex¬ 
pansion. 

We now face an era when the United 
States must collaborate on an unprece¬ 
dented scale in achieving and maintain¬ 
ing peace. Economic as well as political 
isolationism went into the discard with 
Pearl Harbor. Fundamental to world 
cooperation is a sincere effort to develop 
a stable commerce among all nations. 
Reciprocal trade agreements is a proven, 
realistic approach to solve our pressing 
economic problems. We have the ball. 
The goal is not hard to reach. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts,. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. Chairman, in the closing hours of 
Uiis debate I am fully cognizant of the 
fact that exports are, beyond question, 
necessary to a well-rounded economy, 


and the fact that reciprocal trade agree¬ 
ments win play a vital part In the future 
peace of the world. I feel compelled, 
however, to urge, from the tragic ex¬ 
perience of shoe industries in my State 
involving thousands of employees and 
millions annually in pay rolls, that we 
proceed carefully before approving the 
proposed legislation. 

The measure before us carries sweep¬ 
ing provisions for the adjustment of the 
tariffs affecting the rates on Imports of 
products coming into this country from 
every part of the globe. It is the near¬ 
est approach to a free-trade program 
that has ever been considered by the 
Congress of the United States. Down 
through the history of this country until 
recent years, the Congress has always 
reserved the right to determine what the 
tariff rates applying to imports should 
be. Under the provisions of this bill, the 
power to establish the tariff rates will 
be left in the hands of State Depart¬ 
ment officials who. in no way, will be 
responsible to Congress or anyone else. 

The present Reciprocal Trade Agree¬ 
ments Act allows for a 50-percent reduc¬ 
tion in the tariff rates set up in the 
Smoot-Hawley tariff bill of 1930 and un¬ 
der the provisions of the present rates, 
much grief has already come to the in¬ 
dustries and the workers in the Nsw 
England area. When the Congress gives 
this power to any governmental agency, 
we loose full control over any remedy 
needed to cure conditions that may 
threaten our industries and the employ¬ 
ment of our people. If we authorize a 
cut in tariff rates on goods Imported to 
this country 50 percent below what the 
present law calls for, it seems to me that 
we are borrowing a lot of trouble for 
the days ahead when we should do every¬ 
thing in our power to lend encourage¬ 
ment to our industrial activities so that 
we can maintain a high level of employ¬ 
ment. To place such vast powers in the 
hands of our State Department officials 
Is only an encouragement to them to 
reduce the rates below what they are 
today. 

I speak from practical experience and 
full knowledge of the appalling situation 
brought about by the heavy imports of 
Czechoslovakian-made shoes during the 
prewar days and under the present tariff 
rates. Meetings were held in many parts 
of New England protesting the low tariff 
rates that had such a disastrous effect on 
the Industries in that area. These pro¬ 
tests were made, not only by the manu¬ 
facturers affected but by the workers, 
public officials, the chambers of com¬ 
merce, and the union organizations, as 
well as the people in general. 

There is grave danger in viewing of 
this program In the light of lofty plati¬ 
tudes and generalities. We must ex¬ 
amine the issue in the light of practical 
experience and the future of our Indus¬ 
tries, our standards of living, and our 
economic well-being. Our past experi¬ 
ence in dealing with this important ques¬ 
tion has left a very convincing picture 
in my mind, and I refer to the closed 
factories and Jobless shoe wortcers In 
many parts of my district, brought about 
principally by the flood of shoes from 
Czechoslovakia. 
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Much has been said during this debate 
about the relatively small volume of im¬ 
ported goods from foreign sources, and 
it has been stated that these Imports did 
not affect adversely the industries of our 
country. The unfortunate part of our 
experience is that 95 percent of all the 
shoes that were imported into this coun¬ 
try came from Czechoslovakia, and over 
95 percent of those shoes sent in by 
Czechoslovakia were of the so-called 
women’s novelty type which are made 
in a great many factories in the New 
England area. The Shoe and Leather 
Journal has made the statement that 
25,000.000 pairs of these women’s novelty 
shoes made in this country came directly 
in the path of the Czechoslavakian-made 
shoe. 

Many communities in New England 
are known as one-industry communities. 
That is to say, that in one city the econ¬ 
omy is dependent primarily on the cotton 
industry; another, the woolen industry; 
another, the shoe industry; and so on 
down the line. These communities have 
grown up around these industries that 
have'flourished down through the years 
because of the protection given to them. 
These questions have been asked: Did 
these imports do any harm to any of 
these industries? Did they bring about 
unemployment? 

Let me call to the attention of the 
Members of the House one fairly large 
city, that is predominantly known as a 
shoe center. In a survey conducted by 
the chamber of commerce of that city 
at the time of the heavy Imports of 
Czechoslovakian-made shoes, 28 plants 
were seriously affected, 17 were closed 
down completely, and the rest of them 
were in a very depressed state of opera¬ 
tion. The Czech shoes hit those indus¬ 
tries in that area a terrific blow. Thou¬ 
sands of shoe workers were walking the 
streets, while the Czech shoes were flood¬ 
ing our markets. It cannot be said that 
high wages were the cause of our grief 
because that year, the average weekly 
earnings of the shoe worker was only 
$16.41 per week. The trouble was that 
the markets were taken away from our 
manufacturers .and several thousand 
workers were left idle with no opportuni¬ 
ties for employment. The basic source 
of trouble was the low tariff, and the 
manufacturers admitted that they did 
not have the faintest ghost of a chance 
of competing with the Czechoslovakian 
shoes. 

A thorough study of the situation was 
made by the Shoe Manufacturers Asso¬ 
ciations in conjunction with the United 
States Department of Commerce, and it 
was found that the landing price of 
Czechoslovakian shoes, including all 
transportation costs, duties, and profits 
was from 12 to 14 cents per pair cheaper 
than the cost of producing similar shoes 
in this country, not including profits. 
The average profit per pair of shoes made 
by an American manufacturer is about 
9 cents. That meant that along with the 
12 cents to 14 cents margin below pro¬ 
duction cost must be added a fair profit 
of 9 cents before the American manu¬ 
facturer could expect to sell his shoes in 
the open American market. To this ex¬ 
tent, the Czechoslovakian shoe had a 


differential of 21 cents in the retail mar¬ 
ket of this country. Obviously, if the 
American retailer can buy shoes from a 
foreign country, with just as good a qual¬ 
ity as that made here, for 21 to 23 cents 
less par pair, he is going to buy those 
shoes. He will then sell them in the 
American market. That is just what 
happened during the period of these 
heavy imports from Czechoslovakia. 
Protest after protest by people in every 
walk of life were made, but nothing was 
done about it and our shoe industries 
continued to decline until the Germans 
marched into Czechoslovakia in the 
spring of 1939. 

It is interesting to note shortly there¬ 
after the upsurge in the industrial activ¬ 
ities of our shoe centers, the rising em¬ 
ployment and the pay rolls that came 
along with it. Surely no one can truth¬ 
fully say that the interests of the shoe 
workers in our part of the country were 
properly protected by the State Depart¬ 
ment when its o£Scials entered negotia¬ 
tions for a trade agreement with Czecho¬ 
slovakia. I hesitate to say what would 
have happened to our industries and our 
communities if conditions in Europe had 
remained normal and the imports of 
shoes continued on the high scale of Im¬ 
ports that they had reached at that time. 

For guidance to the future we must 
look to the experiences of the past. 
While Bata, the president of the Czecho¬ 
slovakian shoe company, is no longer in 
that country, the company has a number 
of subsidiary organizations scattered all 
over the world. One of these subsidiary 
firms is in Canada, headed by the son of 
the founder. There are Bata subsidiaries 
in other imperial countries. The presi¬ 
dent of the Bata concern who, inciden¬ 
tally, is on our blacklist, is supposed to 
have organized factories under different 
names in Chile, Brazil, and Argentina. 
He is known to have large holdings in 
Brsuzil, including very large land areas. 
He had grandiose schemes for forming 
colonies of refugee Czechs, and that is 
the basis on which he says he bought the 
land. He established these factories un¬ 
der the name of dummy organizations. 

Even if the tariff rates insofar as shoes 
are concerned are maintained at the 
present level, the shoe and other manu¬ 
facturers in my area will still be deeply 
concerned because of the possibility that 
the same thing will happen to them in 
the coming postwar period as happened 
in the years immediately preceding 
World War n. Bata organizations, op¬ 
erating under dummy names, will spring 
to life everywhere and we may expect to 
feel their Impact very severely in the 
postwar days, when every protection 
ought to be given our industries and our 
workers, including the millions of service 
men and women returning to their homes 
and communities expecting to get jobs. 
If this bill becomes law, authorizing a 
further reduction of 50 percent below the 
present tariff rates, we certainly will be 
facing the future with grave misgivings 
as to our ability to handle the economic 
problem that this country will be faced 
with after this war is over. 

New England as a whole depends on 
the factories to maintain its economic 
life. From the factories flow the pay 


rolls and the purcha^sing power of our 
people. Whatever affects those factories 
adversely leaves its repercussions along 
the line of every activity within our com¬ 
munities. Shoes and leather and textiles 
for the most part form the backbone of 
our Industrial life. Of course, we have 
a variety of other types of manufacturing 
employing hundreds of thousands of our 
people, and obviously we are greatly dis¬ 
turbed by any program that will throw 
the products of those Industries into 
competition with foreign products made 
by cheap labor from abroad. 

The businessmen and the industrial 
leaders of this country are fully aware of 
the world-wide developments in manu- 
facturmg. They are well informed on 
the fact that only recently one of our 
American industrial consultants under¬ 
took a job for the Argentine Trade Pro¬ 
motion Corp. to survey the markets in 
the United States for leather products 
including shoes of Argentine manufac¬ 
turers. This is an indication of the in¬ 
terest that foreign countries have in the 
available markets in this country for 
themselves in the postwar period. The 
representatives of this firm of consultants 
went all over this country making studies. 
Obviously in this study they observed the 
present tariff provisions and every other 
phase of our economic life. Undoubtedly 
they are keenly aware of the possibilities 
in the American market if the bill now 
before us becomes law. Many such 
studies are being made for other foreign 
governments. 

During the war, many tanneries have 
sprung up in South America and other 
nations, and a large percentage of sole 
leather sent to Soviet Russia during the 
past 2 years is known to have come from 
Argentina and Brazil. This is an indica¬ 
tion as to the volume of upper leather 
and sole leather that will be available for 
shoe manufacturing from those coun¬ 
tries after the war Is over. Many of 
these foreign countries are known as 
great sheep- and goat-raising areas. In 
the development of their tanneries, these 
products also will be available, not only 
for exporting of leather to this country 
and other countries of the world, but 
will be also available for the manufac¬ 
turing of shoes within those countries. 
The thought they have in mind in the 
studies they are making here is that the 
products of their factories may find their 
way here in the rich American markets. 
These foreign tanners will make as good 
a leather sis we make here in the United 
States and the cost of labor and raw 
materials going into these finished prod¬ 
ucts will be far below the cost of raw 
materials and labor which we pay here 
in this country. 

By lowering the tariff law, we are in¬ 
viting them to send in their products in 
competition with our own manufacturers 
and workers at a time when we should 
maintain, the highest level of employ¬ 
ment in our country. That is the danger 
I see in the passage of a bill of this kind. 
We must not close our eyes to the possi¬ 
bility of a flood of foreign products into 
this country made by cheap labor in 
every part of the world and which may 
’ possibly ruin some of the great industries 
of this Nation. 
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I »m wUliBg to ^Qte for tiie extension of 
tlie present ae ot p roo n l Tmde Agreements 
Act. but I on not willing to encourage 
the reduction of the tariff rates by an¬ 
other le peroent. XSven under the pres¬ 
ent law. we lia?e faced a most difficult 
situation whleh 1 had hoped time and 
experience might to adjust 1 am 
fully aware of the need of cooperation in 
an economlo sense with the other nations 
of the world, but I am not willing to sell 
our own industries down the river and 
bring about unemployment to great 
masses of our people when the crying 
need in the postwar period will be jobs 
and pay rolls. We have a great responsi¬ 
bility In this bill and I am opposed to any 
legiidation that would barter away our 
American markets on nearly a free-trade 
basis as the provisions of this measure 
would mak e possible. 

Hr. Z21NCXELL. Mr. Chairman. I move 
to strike out the last three words. 

Mr. Chairman, the proposal to strike 
out this section is a move to eviscerate 
the measure. It Is what the hunters call 
a gut shot. Do not be fooled by it It is 
the life and substance, it is the bill itself 
that is at stake. 

I want to refer to the remarks made by 
the gentleman from Minnesota LMr. 
Knutsom] with regard to plate glass. 
The gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
Kifursovj views with alarm th6 wage 
disparity between the United States and 
Belgium. In 1839 the imports of window 
glass suiudied the astonishing total of 
4.6 percent of the domestic consumption. 
Imports of plate glass the same year sup¬ 
plied one-flith of 1 percent—^that is. one 
live-hundredth part of what we use. 
These are figures from the Tariff Com¬ 
mission in its report in response to Sen¬ 
ate Hesolution 341 of the Seventy-eighth 
Congress, a resolution sponsored by Sen¬ 
ator Brewstei. of Maine. 

What is the duty on window glass and 
on plate glass? The duty on window 
glass amounts to 60 percent ad valorem, 
and on plate glass it is 58 percent. The 
history of plate-glass tariff manipula- 
tfons stinks to the high heavens; it is 
rotten. In my opinion, American users 
of plate glass have been filched and 
robbed because of a plundering robber- 
tariff. 

The gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
Kmmow] claims that Belgium, our only 
competitor, has as modem manufactur¬ 
ing machinery as we; but he offers no 
proof; he just makes the statement. The 
fact is their per capita production does 
not compare with our own or anywhere 
near It Belgium produces no silica, im¬ 
ports a lower grade than our own from 
a foreign land, then dlips the finished 
produce in export—fragile glass at the 
highest ocean and rail rates of almost 
any commodity; and It has so little 
chance in competition in the United 
States that it barely filters into the fringe 
of the seaboard; you scarcely jeger see it 
deeper inland because It lust oaphot 
stand the additional rail tariff from aea- 
board to the inland United States. So 
let us not cry over the plate-idais sfisui*- 
tlon; the industry has been a favorite in 
this country at the expense of the omi<- 
sumer. aod ns a result many of us have 
suffered. 


A while ago my dtetiTigulwhcd friend 
from Ohio quoted the chairman ef the 
CoBixnlttee on Ways and Means, retar- 
ling to remarks the gentleman from 
North Carolina made in 1830. In the ci¬ 
tation 1 can see no inconsistency. The 
proposal made in 1830 was not the hill 
we have under consideration today, and 
1 have an idea that the ch a ir m an of the 
committee at that time had a right to 
his suspicions because of the playboys 
who sauntered in and out of the White 
House at the time, all pleading their 
cause for a high exclusive tariff. The 
situation is reversed xmw, therefore, tMs 
proposal to strike out this section diould 
be voted down. 

Mr.HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to Uie pro forma amoid- 
ment. 

Mr.* Chairman, 1 wish to talk to my 
friends from the Southern States and 
that Includes the gentleman from North 
Carolina and the gentlemen from Mis- 
sissliqji, Tennessee, Alabama, and all the 
rest of those great States, because akmg 
with my State they produce cotton. My 
State ncxrmally has some 400JD08 acres 
planted in cotton. Fortunat^y ours 
does not compete with yours because it 
is mostly long staple. You fellows ought 
to realise thgt we do not have tariffs 
on short-staple cotton; all we have is 
an almost complete embargo against 
the importation of it. What do you 
tidnk of that? We do not need any 
tariff, we just keep it out altogether and 
say, *^No; you cant bring it In.** 

Now, is not that a fine kettle of fish 
for fellows like you and me to have, to 
support us in our argument that these 
others should suffer a further reduction 
in their tariffs but we should not in ours. 
We allow practically no cotton to come 
Into our country-—s mere matter of 
88,800 bales a year. You gentlemen who 
have tobacco grown in your district, 
and that Includes the State of my good 
friend from Connecticut, I understand, 
have a similar situation. You cannot 
Import the Virginia type of tobacco into 
this country because it cannot be grown 
abroad except from seed grown in the 
United States, so you have put an ex¬ 
port emb a igo on seed. And that ap¬ 
plies to gentlemen from the Great 
Plains States, because there is an em¬ 
bargo, practically, on the importation 
of wheat into this country. You only 
allow to come In aome $00^000 busheia of 
wheat agalnat a dcanestic production of 
800,000,000 buahels and the wheat that 
does come in is q;>eeia2ty Wheat needed in 
milUng. 

That is a quota system. That is a 
restriction system. You talk about 
tariffs, that is a million percent tarlir. 
You do not have to talk about reduced 
tariffs. You have the fateheat proteerion 
possible in the world. You are the high¬ 
est protectionists in the world. Why is 
it that you atend up here and talk 
piously about freeing trade? Why is it 
that you talk about lowmlng <he tariff? 
I venture to aay that tbm li not a 
Member in this room from aootfonState 
who would want to tike off the efobgiga 
on tiie importation of cotton into the 
UhltedSUtes. Idaraaayboth^hfomoiie 
of those States to stand tm hare and iay 


that he wants to have the emlMurgo on 
the hnportetian of oetten token off. 

Mr. PATRICK. 8fr. Cbaiman. will 
the gentlenum yield? 

Mr.HXNBHAW. I yield to thegentle- 
man from Alahama. 

Mr. PATRICK:. We are discussing 
the pre s^ Wll. May I ask the gentle¬ 
man how he feels about a leeway of 80 
percent up or down or a time al^anoe 
of 8 years and whether that will be 
effective necessarily? Why does he as¬ 
sume that the passage of this Into law 
will be sustained by the argument he is 
making here? 

Mr. HXN8HAW. My point Is simply 
that there is no change in this bill in 
the embargo on the Importation of cot¬ 
ton. You do not have to worry about 
that. That embargo does not come from 
this bill. It arises under the Agricul¬ 
tural Adjustment Act and the Soil Con¬ 
servation and Domestic Allotment Act. 
Those acts are not being considered with 
this question right here. On the other 
hand, when we begin to talk about 
tariffs and about foreign trade, we 
have got to take into consideration these 
other acts that are seemingly unrelated 
to the bin before us now. The Agricul¬ 
tural Adjustment Act and the Boll Con¬ 
servation and Domestic Allotment Act, 
however, are just as important to the 
Questions covering foreign trade, tariff, 
and the Import and export situation in 
the United States as is this bill befose us. 
You do not want to amend those acts. 
You do not want the President to inter¬ 
fere with them. 

Mr. CABfP. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HINSHAW. I yield to the gentle¬ 
man from Georgia. 

Mr. CAMP. Is the gentleman against 
an embargo on cotton? 

Mr. HINSHAW. I said that I was not. 

Mr. CAMP. Of course not. 

Mr. HINSHAW. I know perfectly well 
that if they took the embargo off under 
the existing situation of supported 
prices, high prices and 4-cent-per- 
pound export subsidies, and no tariff we 
would get all the short staple cotton In 
the world right back in the United States 
tomorrow, and that is in accordance with 
the report of the Tariff Commission No. 
137, second series. I commend it to the 
gentleman's reading, 

Mr. CAMP. Does the gentleman think 
that Is connected with this matter? 

Mr. HINSHAW. 1 certainly do. and 1 
think anyone, yes anyone, who issues 
pious platitudes about lowering tariffs 
had better consider his own situation. 
He is in a comfortable posttioD when he 
has an embargo on the products of bis 
own State. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HINSHAW. 1 yield to the gentle¬ 
man from Virginia* 

Mr. BC^BRTSON of Virginia. Does 
not the provisioo or 4fae imposition by 
the PresMeiit of quotes sttch as the gen- 
tleman referred to for cotton and wheat, 
as carried in the BCawley«^8nioet Act of 
1880, authorim the Tariff CSommterioii to 
make an investlgatloa said when it Is 
found that a do me stic industry oannot 
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meet the competition the President may 
limit the imports by a quota system? 

Mr. HINSHAW. Perhaps it does. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 ad¬ 
ditional minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HINSHAW. The gentleman is re- 
ferring to the Tariff Act of 1030 and the 
investigations thereunder. I am refer¬ 
ring to two other and different acts, the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act and the Soil 
Conservation and Domestic Allotment 
Act. It was pursuant to those acts that 
the gentleman’s products, and all of 
them, are protected by import embargoes, 
not from this act at all. not from the 
Tariff Act of 1930. I commend to the 
gentleman’s consideration the fact that 
certain agricultural industries of this 
country, particularly those in the South, 
and the Middle Wjst, are protected by 
embargoes while those on the Pacific 
coast, except cotton, are not so protected. 
Our agricultural tariffs have been re¬ 
duced 40 to 50 percent on most all Cali¬ 
fornia products. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has again ex¬ 
pired. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last eight words. 

Mr. Chairman, the Trade Agreements 
Act has come to receive the overwhelm¬ 
ing support of the American people. It 
has been renewed by Congress three 
times. The overwhelming support of the 
people of this country is clearly reflected 
in the strong press support that is given 
to this program. A survey made shows 
that about 85 percent of the editorial 
comment of the newspapers of this coun¬ 
try is in support of this program. 

The Trside Agreements Act is now 
scheduled to expire on June 12 of this 
year. In recommending to Congress that 
the act be continued, the President has 
asked that the authority to reduce tariffs 
by 50 percent be strengthened by making 
it apply to the tariffs which we maintain 
today rather than 10 years ago. The 
Trade Agreements Act should be 
strengthened If an effective trade-agree¬ 
ments program is to survive. The pro¬ 
posal for increased authority which 
would permit this country to reduce its 
existing tariffs in exchange for reduc¬ 
tions in existing tariffs and trade barriers 
of other countries is merely another way 
of proposing that the program and pol¬ 
icy on negotiating reciprocal trade 
agreements be continued. A simple re¬ 
newal of the act without the increased 
authority would mean in effect that no 
important trade agreements of substan¬ 
tial benefit to this country could be 
negotiated with those foreign countries 
which are the principal outlets for Amer¬ 
ican products. 

A few figures on this point will be 
interesting. The authority under the 
present act to reduce duties not more 
than 50 percent as of.the 1934 rates has 
been fully exhausted in respect to 42 per¬ 
cent of our total ddtiable Imports; from 
all countries on the basis of the 1939 


Import values. The authority has been 
partially exhausted, and in many cases 
almost fully exhausted, in respect to an 
additional 20 percent of our total duti¬ 
able imports from all countries. Of the 
authority which has not been used at all. 
which applies to 37 percent of our duti¬ 
able imports from all countries, a consid¬ 
erable part relates to products of the 
Axis countries. The situation with re¬ 
gard to those countries which are now 
the biggest outlets for American export 
is as follows: In the case of the United 
Kingdom rates of duty have been re¬ 
duced under the trade-agreements pro¬ 
gram as a whole on about 90 percent of 
value of our total dutiable imports from 
that country in 1939. In the case of 
Canada the figure is about 92 percent. 
The United Kingdom and Canada are 
our two largest customers. These two 
countries accounted for 31 percent of 
our total export trade in 1939. In the 
case of Prance, Sweden, and Mexico, 
other important peacetime buyers of 
American products, rates of duty have 
been reduced on about 70 percent in the 
case of France, 60 percent in the case 
of Sweden and 90 percent in the case of 
Mexico. Therefore it can be seen very 
clearly that this additional authority, 
which is purely discretionary with the 
President as provided in section 2 of this 
bill, is vital and essential if we are going 
forward with a proper trade-agreements 
program. 

All of this 50 percent authority is cer¬ 
tainly not going to be used. In the first 
3 years, from 1934 to 1937, the 50 percent 
cut had actually been applied to only 
121/2 percent. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Tennessee has expired. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman. I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for two 
additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COOPER. In the first 6 years of 
the program, the 50 percent cut had been 
applied to only 24 percent of dutiable 
imports. Now, 11 years after the pro¬ 
gram started, we find that cuts of 60 
percent have been made in a total of 42 
percent of our dutiable imports. 

Consider this practical situation. 
When we undertake to negotiate a trade 
agreement with another country it means 
that we select certain items and they 
select certain items. We may have to 
go to 50 percent on only a very few items, 
but the authority to negotiate is of vital 
Importance. 

There is not going to be any harm done 
to any American industry under this 
program, but in order to make the pro¬ 
gram succeed this additional authority 
is absolutely essential. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Mr. Chairman. I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, is this a party meas-r 
ure? It certainly is. It is a Democratic 
Party measure, introduced by that party, 
and that party is whipping into line 
real friends of mine over there. On 
this amendment you ought to release 
them. It is very vital to some of them 
who represent Industrial communities. 


They should not be urged to sacrifice 
their industries or themselves. 

I was interested in what the Connect¬ 
icut Member said. He desired to send 
exports from Connecticut. We export 
4 and some hope 10 percent of our do¬ 
mestic production. Do you want the tail 
to wag the dog? I do not believe you do. 
I want you to release some of these 
men whose duty it is to look after their 
industries. I am sorry for my friends 
from Rhode Island, Connecticut, and 
other New England States, who, from 
loyalty and under party obligation, are 
expected to vote for what they must well 
know is their obligation to protect our 
own people. 

Their leader on yesterday quoted de¬ 
feated Republican candidates for Presi¬ 
dent who believed in proper reciprocity. 
Why did you not quote Dewey, in the 
part where he shouted at you “ineffi¬ 
cient?” But those candidates were de¬ 
feated. 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GIFFORD. I yield to the gentle¬ 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. JENKINS. May I remind the 
gentleman that a distinguished gentle¬ 
man from Rhode Island appeared dur¬ 
ing the hearings and in the course of the 
questioning said that he represented 50 
percent of the economy of the State of 
Rhode Island, and he was opposed to 
these agreements. 

Mr. GIFFORD. What a pity that the 
party whip is being used to drive these 
men, those who well know where their 
duty lies if they would protect their own 
industries. 

Many times have I tried to tell you 
that you ought to consider the editorial 
thought of the Nation, when I thought 
75 percent of the Nation were leaning 
that way, and you paid little attention. 
Many times have I said that the United 
States Chamber of Commerce ought 
to be persuasive, and you apparently 
jeered, saying they were a big business 
organization, selfish, and not for the 
people. But you embrace them today, 
and how you have taken to your bosom 
the CIO. Indeed, you have made strange 
bedfellows. Is San Francisco tied to 
this? This is a matter of pure eco¬ 
nomics. Why should San Francisco de¬ 
pend on this? Why this editorial 
preachment connecting these two really 
unrelated matters? Of course, the ob¬ 
ject is to garner votes. It is constantly 
reiterated that it would promote peace. 

This has produced a barrage from 
various so-called peace organizations. 
If the farmers would read Congressman 
Carlson’s statement of yesterday, I think 
many of them would change their minds. 
But not all farmers are for this. Have 
you forgotten the National Grange and 
many others. This is universally fav¬ 
ored the last speaker said. If you could 
sec my mail, received as a member of the 
committee, you would decide otherwise. 
Nearly all are against it; very few letters 
for it. I recall when I came here years 
ago right after the First World War you 
enacted an emergency tariff. You will 
be forced to do the same right after 
this war. In 1920 when the emergency 
tariff bill was enacted, many prominent 
Democrats voted for it. I have a list of 
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40 important IMmocrats wbo Voted for 
that act. Our present chairman did not 
vote, but Qamer, Lea» and some SO other 
Democrats voted for Many prominent 
Democrats win vote for an emergency 
tariff shortly after the present war is 
mided. What is an act of childhood that 
would excuse those votes of 1920? 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr.QXVTORD. I yield. 

Mr. KNUTSON. I think the gentle¬ 
man will find Mr. Gamer’s name on that 
list. 

Mr. GIFFORD. I just mentioned Mr. 
Gamer’s name and should have named 
many others. 

Mr. K NUTS ON. Yes. 

Mr. GIFFORD. They voted for the 
emergency tariff then. 

Mr. CARLSON. There were 40 of 
them. 

Mr. GIFFORD. And they will vote for 
another emergency tariff. But read, if 
you will, the statements in the Ricoao 
of the Congressman from Ohio TMr. 
JamoNsl quoting many who testified 
they had already been hurt by agree¬ 
ments already made. My glass business 
was pretty near put out of business by 
what they had already done, but the war 
rescued that. But they say they have 
only used their authority to the extent 
of 42 percent. WeU. that is pretty close 
to 50 percent. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts has ex¬ 
pired. _ 

Mr. GIFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
\manimous consent to proceed for one 
additional minute, as the others have 
had permission to do. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GIFFORD. I rose to oppose this 
50 percent extra authority. It is ex¬ 
tremely dangm’ous. Now. most of you 
Democrats have gone along on this mat¬ 
ter, have you not? You will cheerfully 
vote to extend the agreements for 1 or 
2 years. But did you promise your peo¬ 
ple that you would grant this extra 50 
percent authority? I do not think you 
did. You ought to be able to protect 
yourself and vote to protect our people 
and particularly those who sent you here 
to represent them. I do not want to be 
at an severe in this matter, but l do feel 
that you are suffering from party dicta¬ 
tion. We do hope that this dangerous 
author!^ be dieted from this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MoCC^lMACK. Mr. CJsaInnan, I 
move to strike out the lest three words. 

Mr. COOPER Mr. ChaimMin, wiU the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yidd. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, t ask 
unanimous consent that all debate m 
this matter close In not to exceed 90 mhi- 
utes, the last 8 minutes to be allotted to 
the Speaker of the House the gentleman 
from Texas TMr. RsTsmuf]. 

MQr. LEMKE. Mr. Chairman, reserv* 
ing the right to object, I wish to observe 
that so far all we have heard here have 
been members of the committee, both 
yesterday and the day before, and again 


today. There are a number of others 
who wish to speak on this bill. 

Idr. COWER May I say to the gen¬ 
tleman that my request is in accordance 
with an agreement with the minority 
leader, the gentleman from Massachu¬ 
setts [Mr. BlAtmi}. 

Mr. REED of New York. The genUe- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. Martin] 
did not agree to a definite time. 

Mr. COOPER. Tht gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Martin] agreed to 
the ex act req uest I have submitted. 

Mr. KNUTSON. The gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Martin] did not 
consult any of us. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. I 
think the gentleman misunderstood if he 
says I agreed to 30 minutes. My under¬ 
standing was srou would fix the time at 
1 o’clock. _ 

Mr. COOraR. No; our tmderstandlng 
was that we would let It go on as it was 
until 1 o’clock, and at 1 o’clock we would 
try to limit debate not to exceed 30 min¬ 
utes after that. We have consumed over 
an hour already on one amendment. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is heard. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, I mod¬ 
ify my request to make it 1 hour and ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this amendment close in not to exceed 
1 hour. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Tennessee? 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, re¬ 
serving the right to object, may I Inquire 
how many Members on this side wish to 
be heard? There appear to be a goodly 
number. _ 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, I with¬ 
draw my request for the present with 
notice to the committee that in a short 
while I shall move for a Hmitation of 
debate on this amendment 

The CHAIRBCAN. The gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. McCormack] 
is recognized. 

Mr. McCORBiACK. Mr« Chairman, 
at the outset of my remarks I want to 
express my regret in listening to the re¬ 
marks made by my distlngul^ed friend 
the gentteman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Gzrroxe] for whom 1 have a strong af¬ 
fection, In raising the party flag on this 
bill and on this particular amendment. 
The Democratic Party does not take the 
position on this bill that this is a party 
matter. The great majority of the 
Members on the DemoGratie side are 
supporting the bill as tb^ have in the 
past because they feel that the passage 
of the legislation is for the best interests 
of our country. We recognise the fact 
that there are Bfmabers of the Republi¬ 
can Party who will vote for the Mil, Ap¬ 
parently the featlesnan from Massa¬ 
chusetts [Mr. Girpoap] is briagliig up the 
party issue in order to try to swing into 
line a few votes on his own side, Mem-* 
bers who are voting their oonviettons 
' and their Judgment in voting for the bill. 

The gentleman alao referred to the 
argument made Uiat San Franoiseo Sa 
watching this bill and dejdmriiig sudh an 
hnmment. That appeal in a newa 
artlele written by QoUld tAacotta. 
Therffi re my friend's attack on that ob¬ 
servation constitutes an attaok off an 


artlde by a mighty hne newspaperman, 
an artlele which appeared in yester¬ 
day’s papers and last ^ht’s Star stating 
the feeUngs he observed at the San Fran^ 
Cisco Conference. As I said yesterday, 
I have a profound respect for him. I 
like him personally. He is a great news¬ 
paperman and commutator. Certain¬ 
ly, if anything, he would lean toward the 
Repiddican side. But be is a man who 
is intellectually honest. We all have our 
leanings one way or the other. It is 
natural and human and proper. There¬ 
fore my friend the gentleman from Mas¬ 
sachusetts [Mr. OirPORD] is inferentially 
and irdirectly at least attacking the man 
who first wrote this, our mutual friend, 
Gould Lincoln. 

Mr. GUTORD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman sdeld? 

Mr. MCCOR MACK. Certainly. 

Mr. GIFFORD. I made no attack. 

Mr. McCORBlACK. I wUl strike out 
the word “attack.” 

Mr. GIFFORD. I said that was the 
reason for all this editorial writing of 
late. 

Mr. MCCORMACK. Well, the word 
“attack” Is not to be construed by any¬ 
one as t he ge ntleman is using it 

Mr. GIFFORD. I do not object to the 
word “inferentially,” because we do that. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I am glad the 
gentleman includes me in his own com¬ 
pany on some occasions. 

Mr. Chairman, as I said yesterday, 
this legislation has been recommended 
by the leaders of the Republican Party 
in the past, when the Republican Party 
was in control of Government. It is 
unnecessary for me to repeat in detail 
the argument I made yesterday. We 
have on both sides men who, as Presi¬ 
dents, recommended it; Republicans and 
Democrats, We have also Secretaries of 
State, Charles Evans Hughes and Cor¬ 
dell Hull. We have had nominees of 
both parties who stood for reciprocal- 
trade legislal^n. The late President 
Roosevelt recommended, as we know, 
the original law and each extension of 
it, and also this particular bill. Pres¬ 
ident Truman also recommends it 

I can assure any Member of the House 
on either side of the aisle upon the word 
of the president that no American in¬ 
dustry will be adversely affected under 
the provisions of the bill that is pending 
before the House. 

When we passed the original act in 
1934 we experienced the same kind of op¬ 
position from the then Republican mem¬ 
bers of the Ways and Means Committee, 
the same argument, the same opposi¬ 
tion that we are eneountering now. 

1 hope this amendment will be de¬ 
feated, that the bill will pass the House 
and that It win be enaetod Into law. 

lir. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
imaplmotts consent to extend my re¬ 
marks at ^ point in the Rxoors. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Hhode Island? 

There was no ob jectioo. 

Mr. FOGARTY, Mr, Chahman, be¬ 
cause so many braim young men have 
given their Uves—apd so many more tHU 
be caUed on to make the great saci^ce— 
during the course of the present world- 
glrdllng conflict, 1 have given deep eon- 
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slderatlon to the measure which is before 
this Congress. The cream of American 
youth is being laid forever beneath the 
white crosses which dot the landscape of 
foreign lands and those silent memen¬ 
tos constitute a solemn tribute to 
America’s determination' that so far as 
it lies within our power there shall never 
be another war. 

In ordfr to achieve that purpose— 
which sitfely flames in the heart of every 
one of us—it is all important that the 
causes of war and their breeding grounds 
should be stamped out whenever possible. 
One of those causes which has been often 
proclaimed and condemned by students 
of international affairs is the recurring 
trade wars between nations. 

In my desire to help eliminate the bit¬ 
terness and distrust which is the product 
of such trade wars, I recall, the last time 
this House considered extending the life 
of the act which grants to the President 
the authority to execute reciprocal trade 
agreements I was happy to be one of 
those working for the passage of the ex¬ 
tension. I believe in the policy which 
•produced the present reciprocal trade 
agreements. I shall work for the con¬ 
tinuation of that policy and were that 
all that is involved here today I shall be 
counted among those working so hard to 
obtain the approving vote of this House. 
However, there is much more involved— 
so much more, in my opinion, that I am 
unable to bring myself to go along. 

I am fully aware of the desire of my 
President to continue the reciprocal 
trade-agreement policy. In thinking this 
thing through I have sincerely endeav¬ 
ored to convince myself that I should 
support the act as it is drawn. However, 
I feel I have obligations to the people I 
represent which are stronger than any 
feelings I entertain toward my President 
or my party. My responsibility to the 
people of my State compels me to plead 
for the adoption of the compromise that 
is offered in the adoption of the amend¬ 
ment now under consideration. 

I am mighty proud to be a citizen of 
the smallest and most beautiful of all 
the States. I am mighty proud that my 
little State plays such a great role in the 
industrial life of the country. All Rhode 
Island’s citizens are proud of that. 
Throughout the country you will find, in 
enormous Industrial plants and in the 
smallest shops, the machinery and tools 
which are the products of our factories. 
On the counters of the stores in your 
cities you will find dlsplasred the mer¬ 
chandise which has been fashioned by 
the skilled labor of Rhode Island. Many 
Members of this House today wear cloth¬ 
ing which is made from the product of 
Rhode Island looms. 

The people of my State are eager to 
continue to play their role in the eco¬ 
nomic and industrial life of the land. 
They do not want to be penalized and 
shut off. They do not want to suffer too 
much for their desire , for international 
accord. 

We are not selfish or isolationist. We 
believe in reciprocity with the peoples 
of other lands. Many of our people still 
have parents, and relatives who live 
across the sea in the land of their birth. 
Many more, though two or three genera¬ 
tions reipoved from.Burope, still have in¬ 


timate ties with the land of their fore¬ 
beans. Because of this we believe firmly 
in lending a helping hand to the recrea¬ 
tion of a sane and clean and healthy life 
for the peoples of those lands. But we 
do not subscribe to a policy of doing that 
at the expense of our own country. 

We are, none of us, ashamed of the 
fact that we spring from stock that fled 
Europe to find a happy and prosperous 
life here in God’s country. None of us 
regret the steps we have always been 
willing and eager to take to benefit those 
less fortunate than we who remain in 
foreign lands. But we believe that 
charity begins at home; and where the 
two conflict, then our responsibility is 
first to our home—our America. 

In the further reduction of tariffs I 
am convinced there is grave danger to 
the men and women who toil in the tex¬ 
tile mills of Rhode Island. You say 
they will not suffer. I am afraid to run 
the risk. There are too many signs of 
danger. 

I want to see a higher standard of 
living abroad. I want to do what I can 
to help produce that higher standard of 
living. But, right or wrong, I will not 
contribute to it at the expense of closing 
Rhode Island’s textile mills and forcing 
their weavers and spinners and dyers 
into the street; nor can I subscribe to 
the offhand assertion that our textile 
mills must be converted to industries 
that can compete with foreign trade, 
trade which is allowed to soak up our 
domestic commerce with a bounty from 
our Government. 

Our mills cannot be converted to coal 
mines or steel mills and 1 am not willing 
to stand by while the mills of my State 
pay for the pleasure other industries will 
find in their expanded foreign commerce. 

We in Rhode Island are not blind to 
the fact that we cannot live alone in 
this world which we have seen shrink 
through the use of radio, air travel, and 
kindred developments. We know we are 
but a stone’s throw, as it were, from the 
most remote comer of the world. We 
want to cooperate with all others—but 
we are wary of sacrificing too much in 
order to win some dubious gesture of 
cooperation. 

The Colmer committee, of which I am 
very proud to be a member, in a recent 
report recommended an international 
conference to remove harmful trade bar¬ 
riers. To that recommendation I heart¬ 
ily subscribe. Such a conference as 
recommended by the Colmer committee 
would consider all phases of this intri¬ 
cate problem. Its deliberations—and 
the conclusions it would reach—would 
not be confined merely to the drafting 
of agreements on tariff imports. It 
would also examine quotas on .imports 
which have been established by some 
nations. It would consider export sub¬ 
sidies. and we have seen how these are 
permitted to work in spite of so-called 
reciprocal trade agreements. It woiUd 
examine exchange manipulations, and 
all of us are forced to admit we have 
seen some sad. if not suspicious, evidence 
of such manipulations whidi vitiated 
what were alleged to be. iredprocal trade 
agreements. Tbls« in my mind, woxild 
be the proper appgoadi this problem. 
Ttiis. would be the idgal (mportunity for 


all nations who believe in genuine co¬ 
operation and reciprocity to get together 
and formulate open agreements openly 
arrived at. I pray we shall witness such 
an International conference, and that 
soon. 

My fears for the industry of my State 
are not farfetched. I have arrived at 
the conclusion there is such danger only 
after very careful consideration of all the 
facts. Just a few days ago we saw in the 
decision of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission on so-called discriminatory 
freights an additional danger we face. 
New England again is to be penalized for 
its great Industrial efforts. Freight rates 
which have a sound economic base are 
called discriminatory. Freight rates 
which are the result of the great indus¬ 
trial output of the region, which are the 
result of the wealth of machinery, tools, 
textiles, and equipment of all kinds 
which New England pours into the rest 
of the country, are termed unfair and 
New England Industry is to be punished 
by the imposition of additional freight 
charges. 

As sincerely as I can find the power to 
do so I urge upon my colleagues to adopt 
the amendment here proposed. Its 
adoption will justify my support of the 
extension of the life of this law. I firmly 
believe its adoption will make the pas¬ 
sage of the act. as amended, a certainty. 

The act is reported as being all impor¬ 
tant to the success of the San Francisco 
Conference. Personally I do not like the 
idea of always having to look abroad for 
guidance in these matters. I cannot for 
the life of me understand why we must 
speak in whispers whenever we speak as 
Americans. But if the act is of such 
vital importance—if on its extension 
hang such far-reaching consequences— 
then it seems to me the sensible step is 
to adopt this amendment, continue the 
act as it is, give no authority for addi¬ 
tional reductions in tariffs, and we shall 
have made a genuine gesture of inter¬ 
national cooperation, and wc shall also 
have made a small gesture of interest in 
our own. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would 
like to have the attention of the Com¬ 
mittee for just a moment. The Chair 
has the names that have been taken by 
the Parliamentarian of Members who 
are seeking recognition. There are 22. 
This does not include any memberj? of 
the conunittee. The time has not been 
fixed by the committee yet. but the Chair 
win attempt to recognize the gentleman 
alternately between the two sides. The 
Members will understand that it is im¬ 
possible for the Chair to recognize every¬ 
body at one time. 

The gentleman from North Dakota is 
recognized. 

Mr.. LEMKE. Mr. Chairman, I a.sk 
unanimous consent to proceed for 2 addi¬ 
tional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objecticn 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from North Dakota is recognized for I 
minutes. 

Mr. LEMKE. Mr. Chairman, we 
should never forget that our first duty is 
to our own people. While until recently 
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we have been engaged in two good-sized 
w«re—wars not of our own making—we 
all rejoice that one of these wars is over. 
We hope that the other will now be 
brought to a speedy conclusion. Before 
the European victory we were moved by 
emotions rather than deliberations. 

We have become a sort of international 
WPA—4m imperialistic Santa Claus 
lor all the world. We have become so 
intematloaalistlc that when so many of 
us wanted to take European junkets, our 
good Speaker had to put a stop to it. 
This tar the fear that there might not be 
a majority left to look after Uncle Sam^s 
affairs at home. 

1 have no doubt that the glamor of 
seeing foreign princes and princesses, 
foreign kings and kinglets, and smiling 
queens, queenlets, send Cleopatras had 
something to do with these junkets. 
But permit me to suggest that some of us 
had better see America first. We have 
better-looking queens, and more gracious 
ones, in every hamlet, than you will ever 
find in any foreign land. 1 am sure that 
we can get just as good cocktails and 
dinners in any blind alley, unless it be 
one of the TO-course dinners abroad. 

I hope that the pampering and kow¬ 
towing toward you. while strutting 
around in foreign lands as a representa¬ 
tive of Uncle Sam—the Santa Claus—did 
not affect your better judgment to the 
extent that you are now willing to sell 
America down the river. Let us not for¬ 
get that in 1939 the average net income 
per farm family in North and South 
Dakota was $985. and the net income per 
farm family in all but about four or five 
States was less than ^1,000. 

Yet, during that time I saw trainloads 
of cattle imported from Canada and 
Mexico. The annual total importation 
of meat and meat products during those 
yeai’s was equivalent to about 2,000,000 
head of cattle. Our farmers and ranch¬ 
ers were compelled to compete with those 
Impoitations. Again, to my southern 
friends, may I state that from 1931 to 
1941 we imported cotton and cotton sub¬ 
stitutes equivalent to 33.000,000 bales. 

Then, after we got into the war. I saw 
trainloads of farm implements going into 
Canada and Latin America—shiploads to 
Europe—while these same Implements 
were denied to our own farmers. Just 
last week In the State of Ohio. I saw a 
train of 72 cars loaded with cargo car¬ 
riers—trucks—for the USSR. These 
trucks have been, and are still being, 
denied to our own people. Of course, the 
exportation of these trucks represent the 
ideologies of the present State Depart¬ 
ment—American steel. 

If 1 were an international banker- 
one who clips coupons from foreign 
bonds—then. I would vote for this reso¬ 
lution. I would be perfectly grilling to 
sell the domestic market of tbe farmer, 
the laborer and the smsdl-tmsiness man 
to foreign nations. This so that they 
-could sen their products—products that 
we ought to produce—in our domestic 
market and grt the money with which to 
pay the coupons. 

It I were an international manufac- 
turer, or an international monopolist 
with cartelSfOthen I too would vote for 
this resolution. I would be perfectly 
willinf to give dqpaestic market to 


foreign nations. Tlds td enable them to 
get the money from our own people with 
which to pay for these international 
goods. 

I repeat that if 1 were an InternationBll 
banker, manufacturer or monopolist, 1 
too would be willing to sell America’s 
domestic market to the lowest foreign 
bidder. I would be willing to bring our 
American standard of living for the 
farmer and the laborer down to that of 
the Latin-American peon, and the Chi¬ 
nese and Japanese coolie. 

Yet, In spite of the fact that these in¬ 
ternationalists constitute but a small 
percentage of our people, they are a 
powerful group. They control 95 percent 
of all our avenues of publicity. They 
control the radio, the theaters, and the 
metropolitan press. They have satu¬ 
rated this country with false propa¬ 
ganda. They are Interested not in the 
future of our country., but in their own 
enrichment. They recognize no country 
nor any flag, except the flag that follows 
the almighty dollar. 

Sooner or later, there will be an end 
to Uncle Sam playing Santa Claus to all 
the world. The pendulum—^sanity—^will 
return. When that time comes, we will 
have a $300.0(K),i)00,f>00 Federal debt. 
We, 135.B00.00() people, possessing less 
than 10 percent of the world^s resources 
and less than 7 percent of the world’s 
population, will owe more than all the 
other nations together. We will owe 
more than the other 2,000.000,000 people 
that possess 90 percent of the world’s 
resources. 

Prior to the war 94 percent of our 
trade was with ourselves. Why not de¬ 
velop our home market—the 94 percent? 
Why not extend lend-lease to our own 
people? Then, at least, we will be deal¬ 
ing with ourselves. Our people will make 
better use of it, and consume more of 
our products than foreigners. Why sell 
our farmer’s market, and our laborers’ 
energy to other nations who are unable 
or unwilling to pay unless we give them 
credit. That policy should be a policy of 
the past, not of the future. 

Because of mechanical inventions, and 
chemical discoveries oamlng out of this 
war, all nations will become more or less 
self-sufficient. This will be especially 
true of the United States. Foreign trade 
will no longer be essential to our welfare. 
There will be a few things that we can¬ 
not successfully produce, but we can al¬ 
ways buy them in the world’s open mar¬ 
ket as long as we have the cash. 

Let us fortify ourselves by using our 
common horse sense, with pepper and 
salt added. Why should we insist upon 
trading with foreign nations just for the 
sake of trading? Why should we be fool¬ 
ish enough to loan money to foreign na¬ 
tions—money with Which they promise 
to buy our goods but do not? Our ex¬ 
perience tells us that in the end those 
nations will have both our goods andaar 
money. Then the taxpayers will have to 
foot the bill. 

This law gives the President the rigtft, 
' by agreements with foreifn nations, to 
reduce tariffs 59 percent. It attfwiiAs 
to take the power to advise and consent 
from the Senate and lodge the mttire 
power with the President. 1 stated at 
tile thne this law was passed that the 


result would be that our domesUc agri¬ 
cultural markets would be traded or sold 
to foreign nations. 

I now oppose the resolution extend¬ 
ing the provisions of that law and con¬ 
tinuing tbe sole authority In the hands 
of the President—the power to reduce 
tariffs 50 percent—because my appre¬ 
hensions have been confirmed. The do¬ 
mestic agricultural markets o| this Na¬ 
tion have to a large extent been bartered 
away or sold to foreign nations. 

Some of the so-called reciprocal trade 
agreements made under the provisions 
of this law would never have been en¬ 
tered into if the advice and consent of 
the Senators had been required. They 
have been entered into by the Secretary 
of State secretly and in star-chamber 
proceedings with foreign diplomats. No 
real opportunity to protest was afforded 
those who were opposed to trading away 
the American domestic markets to other 
nations in exchange for foreign impor¬ 
tations. 

A trade agreement is a treaty, and 
any attempt to deprive the Senate of the 
power to advise and consent to such an 
agreement is in violation of the plain 
English language of the Constitution. 
Even if we should attempt to ignore the 
plain mandate of the Constitution, I 
doubt the wisdom of this kind of legis¬ 
lation. I do not believe it will serve the 
best interest of the American people. 
After all, the 96 Senators, coming from 
48 States, are in a better position to 
protect and safeguard the people of this 
entire Nation than is the President who 
comes from 1 State. 

The tariff in all of these agreements 
has been reduced at the expense of the 
American farmer and the American la¬ 
borer. Prior to 1940, the American do¬ 
mestic market had been opened to the 
peasants, serfs, and peons of other lands. 
The products of the Tropics had been 
substituted for those of our temperate 
zone. We were told that the people 
knew nothing about the tariff—that their 
chosen representatives in Congress would 
not act as wisely as the President and 
the Secretary of State. 

Our experience now convinces us that 
the people know how to better protect 
their domestic markets than the Secre¬ 
tary of State. We now know that Con¬ 
gress more truly refiects the sentiment 
of the people and more truly protects 
their Interest than does the executive 
branch of the Qovornment. 

Under this policy our Department of 
Agriculture up to 1940, was still engaged 
in destroying and restricting American 
agricultural production. That Depart¬ 
ment still b^ves that we should sell 
our agricultural markets to foreign na¬ 
tions so as ”to servloe the foreign debt.” 
The trouble is that we are getting alto¬ 
gether too internatianaily minded. We 
are suffering with an inferior foreign 
oomplex. 

Prior to 1940, while our Department 
of Agriculture talked about overproduc¬ 
tion amd of aervidtng the foreign debt 
; and ourtatling our people from produc¬ 
ing all the things we needed, the De¬ 
partment of State WAS busy selling the 
toimer and iatwrer in foreign-market 
plaMt. That ll^ztment is still seeking 
iereign «oeaoMsl«ins, atUl chaatng the 11- 
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luslve rainbow, the will-o*-the-wi9p of in¬ 
ternational trade. It is selling our do¬ 
mestic agricultural markets to foreign- 
horse traders. 

This is done by means of the so-called 
reciprocal-trade agreements. I repeat, 
these agreements are largely suggested 
by the international bankers, who gam¬ 
bled and speculated in foreign debts and 
who now desire that the American peo¬ 
ple should po 7 their foreign investments 
Indirectly. These agreements are also 
suggested by the international manufac¬ 
turers, who wish to sell their manufac¬ 
tured products to foreign people at the 
expense of American agriculture and 
labor. 

So that under this policy we have one 
department of government engaged in 
curtailing American production, and the 
other one entering into trade agreements 
with other nations, trading our domestic 
markets for the benefit of a few inter¬ 
national bankers and manufacturers, 
entering into agreements in which the 
best interests of this Nation and its peo¬ 
ple are entirely forgotten. 

I have no objection to lowering the 
tariff in trading with other nations that 
have the same standard of living as we 
have. Nations who pay the same wage 
to labor. But I object to bringing the 
American farmer, and the American 
laborer down to the low standard of liv¬ 
ing. or better no standard at all. of the 
Latin-Amerlcan peon, or the Chinese 
and Japanese coolie. 

These unfortunate people wear a piece 
of cloth around the middle of their body 
for dre.ss. and have a piece of leather— 
sandals for shoes—strapped around their 
feet. They eat a bowl of rice or beans for 
their meal. They exist on 5 or 10 cents 
a day. Surely we do not wish to compel 
Americans to compete with this class of 
labor. 

As a result of this un-American policy 
our country, prior to 1940, was fiooded 
with foreign agricultural and manu¬ 
factured products as never before in its 
histoiT—products produced and manu¬ 
factured in foreign countries with the 
lowest possible standard of living. We 
restricted the immigration of European 
races in order to protect our American 
standard of living. But we imported, 
under trade agreements and otherwise, 
hundreds of millions of dollars’ worth of 
manufactured articles from Asiatic 
nations, articles produced by human 
slavery and human misery. 

We excluded the Asiatic because of his 
low standard of living, and at the same 
time we permitted the articles that his 
labor produced imder unsanitary, brutal, 
and inhuman conditlbns to be sold in 
competition with articles manufactured 
by labor under the American standard 
of living. In fact, by Importing these 
goods we invited, we imported, the ori¬ 
ental. the lowest standard of living, for 
Americans. 

We will soon have millions unem- 
polyed, and yet we are to Import the very 
things that ^ese men and women should 
be producing under an American stand¬ 
ard of living—not under an Asiatic 
standard. Why prevent our own peo¬ 
ple, who will he in want, from producing 
and manufacturing these articles in or¬ 


der to enrich a few importers and inter¬ 
national dealers? 

We submit that this is the work of 
madmen. It is the work of men who 
know not what they arc doing and do 
not understand or know the foundation 
upon which the greatness of this Nation 
was built. It is the work of bureaucrats 
who lack vision and of incompetents. 
We challenge not only the fallacy of this 
policy but we challenge its continuation. 

Phoenix, Ariz„ May 25, 1945. 
The Honorable William Lemke. 

Member of Congress, 

Washington, D. C.: 

I sincerely urge you to oppose revision of 
tariff downward. Let us protect our soldier 
boys when they return home with a pros¬ 
perous agriculture, labor, and Industry. 

R. G. Lutke, 


Tiffin, Ohio, May 21, 1945. 
Hon. William Lemke, 

United States House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Vigorously protest enactment H. R, 2652, 
which will export jobs. Labor generally 
65 percent of coat hand-made articles. Why 
destroy hand industries so machine articles 
with 15 percent labor cost can be exported. 
For every million dollars machine-made arti¬ 
cles (automobiles, for example) traded for 
foreign hand-made articles Americans lost 
$500,000 in pay roll. We cannot create more 
jobs by destroying hand industries paying 
good wages. By keeping these industries 
busy we can consume all our production at 
home. Hand industries are defense Indus¬ 
tries. No ship can sail. Medical Cories can¬ 
not function, military radar impossible with¬ 
out hand-made glass parts. Save jobs and 
this important defense Industry. 

American Flint Glass 
Workers Union Local 574, 
Harry Miller, President, 

Iva Harper, Secretary. 


Kenmare, N. Dak., May 24,1945. 
William Lemke, 

Washington, D. C.: 

The board of directors of the Farmers Un¬ 
ion Creamery, of Kenmare. representing 
1,040 patrons, went on record at their regu¬ 
lar monthly meeting. May 24, 1945, as op¬ 
posing the passage of Doughton bill No. 
H. R. 3240. They felt that if this bill passes 
it will work a deffiiite hardship against the 
dairy Industry and the producer of other 
agricultural products following the war. 

Farmers Union Creamery, 
G. W. Orness, Manager. 


WiLLiAMSTOWN, W. Va.. May 25, 1945. 
Hon. William Lemke, 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D. C.: 

We earnestly request you to give your ut¬ 
most consideration to H. R. 2652, reported 
favorably to the House by Ways and Means 
Committee. We know from previous ex¬ 
perience with the application of reclpimoal- 
trade agreements that Dovokton’s ^^iff 
ideas will do much to ruin our Jobs. Low- 
cost foreign competition during such a pe¬ 
riod of high costs and heavy taxation as 
will follow this war. will do terrific damage 
to our Industry. Before you vote look at 
the record and remember that the small 
Industries which are the life of our Nation 
need protection from iow-oost, low-wage 
foreign competition. We ask only that we 
may compete on equal teraas. Help keep 
us fully employed. 

Two hundred and ninety employees 
of Fenton Art Qlase Co., members of 
American )^t Olmss Workers 
Union of A. F. of L. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog¬ 
nizes the gentleman from West Virginia 
[Mr. Randolph!. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Chairman, re¬ 
cently during my testimony before the 
able members of the Ways and Means 
Committee I presented very briefly my 
reasons for being In opposition to the 
pending legislation, H. R. 3240. which 
is offered on behalf of that committee by 
my friend and very distinguished Mem¬ 
ber from North Carolina IMr. Dough- 
ton]. 

I requested for the consideration of 
my colleagues H. R. 2834, which I intro¬ 
duced April 2, 1945, which is a measure 
intended to accomplish continuance of 
the present program for 2 years without 
the additional permissive power of cut¬ 
ting the tariffs 50 percent, as proposed 
in the pending legislation. 

I have no desire to make a lengthy 
statement today on the subject of trade 
relationships except to say that It is only 
after the most considered study that I 
have come to the conclusion that I will 
oppose the bill as presented by the Ways 
and Means Committee. 

I would have liked very much for the 
committee, and ultimately the House, to 
have continued the act as it is now In 
effect for a further period of 2 years. 
That, in my opinion, would be the sound¬ 
est program to adopt at this time. 

I would remind my colleagues that, as 
a newly elected Member of the Seventy- 
third Congress, when the original Re¬ 
ciprocal Trade Agreements Act took ef¬ 
fect on June 12, 1934. I supported the 
legislation. It was in effect for 3 years. 
Again in the Seventy-fifth Congress, in 
1937. it was continued for 3 years, and 
I supported that measure. Once more 
in the Seventy-sixth Congress, in 1940, it 
was continued for a 3-year period and 
I supported that bill. In the Seventy- 
eighth Congress, in 1943, the act was 
continued not for a 3-year period, but 
for.2 years, and I supported that pro¬ 
posal. I would support a measure, as 
indicated by the preference which I have 
shown during hearings and debate on 
the subject, such as is contained in H. R. 
2834. 

I believe, Members of the Committee, 
thkt within the framework of the present 
act we have the widest scope of author¬ 
ity. The Nation would do well to con¬ 
tinue the program for only 2 years, but 
not to broaden the trade percentages, up 
or down, to give these added powers to 
the State Department. During the lat¬ 
ter months of this International war and 
during, perhaps, a year of the period of 
adjustment and readjustment after vic¬ 
tory has finally been wrought, I believe 
that the Republic’s best Interest can be 
strengthened by checking a further 
grant of authority. I feel it is impor¬ 
tant not only from the standpoint of 
our own economy in the United States 
but cur contact with other nations if 
we would merely continue the present 
act for 2 years. 

I repeat that in the present framework 
of the legislation which I have supported 
♦ originally, and on all occasions when it 
has been continued, we have enough lee¬ 
way to do a Job not only for America out 
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to still keep our obligations to the other 
peoples of the world. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I yield to the gen¬ 
tleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. KNUTSON. There is plenty of 
precedent for what the gentleman is 
going to do. Back in 1920 when we 
passed the Emergency Tariff Act there 
were 40 Democrats who voted for it, in¬ 
cluding Mr. Qamer, who became Speak¬ 
er and then Vice President, Mr. Mans- 
held of Texas. Mr. Lea of California, Mr. 
Taylor of Colorado, who later became 
chaiunan of the Committee on Appro¬ 
priations, and others. They voted for 
the emergency tariff bill because the 
situation in this country was so desperate 
that they were willing to Jump party 
lines in order to save our economy. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I shall say to the 
gentleman from Minnesota that I am in 
opposition to this excessive grant of au¬ 
thority, not as a Democrat or as a Re¬ 
publican. I am against the proposal be¬ 
cause I have come to the conclusion that 
it is unnecessary and may be dangerous 
to American industry and to the workers 
of our country. We can, within the pat¬ 
tern of the present act. do what is best 
for oui* country and ultimately for our 
trade relationships with the other na¬ 
tions of the world, by continuing for 2 
years this program. We can, only to¬ 
day, see through a glass darkly, and 
many problems will come with an impact 
of severity during 3 years and the al¬ 
lowing of broadened powers that are 
urged here. I can still be an individual 
with an international outlook and obli¬ 
gation, but I can and shall exercise my 
duty as an American, first of all. 

Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I was very much im¬ 
pressed with the gentleman from West 
Virginia, an Intelligent, high-grade 
Member of this Congress, who knows 
that we are about to take a step agfiinst 
the best interests of our country. If it 
is in the best interest of our country, 
which must be kept strong for its leader¬ 
ship in world alfairs. It is in the best 
interest of the world that we continue 
as we have, and that we do not extend 
this trade treaty over 2 years, and that 
we do not give further power for reduc¬ 
tions of tariffs against the best interests 
of our economy. 

Let me make an appeal to those who 
come from the Southwest and who have 
great oil interests to protect. Back in 
1937, when they gave out the Informa¬ 
tion that they were considering the re¬ 
duction of the duty on imports of oil, 
the price of oil dropped 16 cents a barrel, 
to $1,02, and oil imports poured in, hun¬ 
dreds of thousands of barrels a day in 
excess of what the Imports had been 
previous to the time the act became effec¬ 
tive, thus depressing the market at a 
time when there was a suridus of oil In 
this country and when we were trying to 
produce oil at less than cost. 

Do you want a repetition of this situa¬ 
tion, when this power is given, if they use 
It to reduce import duties by 50 percent 
more? 

The independent oil organisations of 
the Nation are opposed to this bill, and 


the opposition is tersely stated by Rus¬ 
sell Brown, national chairman of the in¬ 
dependent oil organizations of the United 
States. He has expressed his opposition 
in a letter to every Member of this Con¬ 
gress. I plead with the men who are 
interested in representing their districts 
so that they will protect the oil produc¬ 
ers of their districts that they think 
twice before they take action here today, 
even though that action is spurred by 
the propaganda machine and the politi¬ 
cal whips uf the present administration. 
Let us protect all of our industries and 
protect our farmers against ruinous 
competition. 

I was amazed at the statement of the 
gentleman from Tennessee that the over¬ 
whelming expression of the people of 
this country is for the continuation of 
the reciprocal trade treaties and for this 
bill. He is in error. Our people do not 
want to give away our markets. I believe 
he said that 75 percent of the newspapers 
represented such a sentiment. Again he 
is in error. They do not represent the 
people. I recall that back in October 75 
percent of the newspapers of this coun¬ 
try were backing the Republican candi¬ 
date for President, but apparently they 
did not represent the will of the people 
of this country. The newspapers of this 
country today are sending out a great 
deal of news that comes from sources 
that are not for the best interests of the 
people of this country and that are a 
part of the propaganda machine set up 
by this administration. 

Mr. GRANGER. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I am opposed to section 
2 of this bill. I believe the majority of 
the people of my district and my State 
are also opposed to it. 

I think this Congress should move 
with great care and caution, particularly 
at this time when the whole world is 
aflame and no one knows what the mor¬ 
row will bring. We are venturing upon 
a program here that far exceeds any 
grant of power that has ever been given 
to a President in p^cetime. I agree 
completely with the statement made by 
the distinguished chairman, Mr. Dough- 
TON, of the Ways and Means Commit¬ 
tee. when he is quoted as having said, 
when speaking upon this subject, that 
such a grant of power should not be 
delegated to any person which would 
give him the power of life and death 
over any industry in the Nation. 

It is unfortunate that my party, the 
party I have always tried to support as 
a party man, should drag out such a 
controversial Issue at this time. When 
at the same time they are asking for the 
unity of parties and people and when we 
are trying to establish an organization 
to promote the peace of the world. 

It seems to me we have been very 
proficient during the tlme l have been in 
Congress creating disunity within our 
own party. We have dragged out every 
old issue and scratched the scab off every 
sore that would cause dtsunity. We are 
dealing here with a political question 
Which cuts deep into the consciousness 
of the American people. A question that 
has been a campai^ issue between the 
two major political parties as long as I 


can remember. It seems to me the bet¬ 
ter part of wisdom to wait and see what 
tomoiTow brings befo'^*e we embark upon 
a program of this ld»id. Everything in 
these trade treaties afloeU the people of 
the West, especially the Intermountain 
West. Everything that has been nego¬ 
tiated by way of treaties has affected the 
West in that the raw materials that the 
West produces have sustained the greater 
reductions in tariff than manufactured 
and other articles. A further reduction 
in tariff rates on these commodities 
.simply means the destruction of these 
industries. 

Let me say to the Members who come 
from the West, and especially the Rocky 
Mountain region, if they are contemplat¬ 
ing voting for this resolution I suggest 
they advise themselves of the feeling that 
exists among their constituents. The 
farmers are opposed to It. labor is op¬ 
posed to it. business—both small and 
large—is opposed to it, and the press is 
opposed to it. They are opposed to the 
further Increase of power in any bureau 
to further decrease the tariff on imports. 
I am perfectly willing, and I think the 
minority Members of the House are 
willing, to support the extension of the 
trade agreements as they presently exist. 
In doing so it is not necessarily conceed- 
ing the good or the ill of trade agree¬ 
ments, but it is rather an act of patriot¬ 
ism In being willing to swallow something 
they do not like In the interest of national 
unity and for the promotion of world 
peace. In my judgment an overwhelm¬ 
ing vote to continue the present trade 
agreements would have a greater effect 
for good on the San Francisco Conference 
than a closely divided vote that would 
represent a decided division of opinion 
regarding this question. 

I want to repeat here and now that 

1 am in full accord with our country’s 
taking its rightful place in cooperating 
with the other nations of the world In 
the promotion of peace. I think my rec¬ 
ord here in Congress fully substantiates 
this statement. I think in order for our 
country to exercise its leadership and in¬ 
fluence it must be kept strong militarily, 
economically, socially, and spiritually. 
If we are to maintain our magnanimous 
attitude toward other peoples and na¬ 
tions. as we have in the past, we must 
have something left with which to bo 
magnanimous. 

Mr. Chairman, it is my Intention to 
vote for this legislation providing section 

2 Is stricken out. Otherwise, I intend to 
vote against it as I do not believe it is 
in the interest of our own people. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Buck]. 

Mr. BUCK. Mr. Chairman, irrespec¬ 
tive of the merits or demerits of this bill 
under normal condltlons^and I believe 
even then that its demerits would far 
outweigh its merits. I desire to call atten¬ 
tion to the unfortunate timing involved 
by a measure of this sort at the very 
moment when so much of our country's 
attention is being devoted to jobs for our 
returning servicemen. 
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Sixty million jobs have frequently 
been cited as the pbjective. And there is 
general agreement that these Jobs must 
' be provided in great bulk by private em¬ 
ployment. There is also general agree- 
ment» borne out by the splendid studies 
conducted by the Committee for Eco¬ 
nomic Development—that full employ¬ 
ment can only be achieved by industry’s 
cooperation in expanding production, 
developing new products and Installing 
greater plant facilities for both. In 
other words, private risk capital must be 
brought out into the open for investment 
In the bricks and mortar and machinery 
of production. 

During the years immediately preced¬ 
ing the war. industry was under almost 
continuous attack. Taxes became con¬ 
fiscatory in size. There was no encour¬ 
agement to risk capital. It went into 
hiding and as a result, there were still 
6,000,000 unemployed when we entered 
the war. 

In the years that have Intervened, the 
attitude toward Industry has changed. 
There is recognition of the part indus¬ 
try has played in the winning of the war. 
There are promises of tax reductions to 
encourage private initiative. The Gov¬ 
ernment, as a whole, shows unmistak¬ 
able signs of veering back to the right, 
of resetting the stage for the sort of 
economy which made America great. 
Risk capital is ready to come from hid¬ 
ing. Industry is ready to go ahead, and 
the aim of a job in private employment 
for everyone who needs such a Job is not 
wishful thinking, but is a distinct prob¬ 
ability. 

Then comes this bill jeopardizing the 
price structure relied upon by countless 
employers as the basis for offering em¬ 
ployment to millions of men and women. 
The effect of the bill is even worse than 
as though it put into effect a flat reduc¬ 
tion on import duties. With a flat re¬ 
duction, employers could at least know 
what is confronting them. But this bill 
is not definite. Reductions may be 
made or may not be made. It is the 
unknown which terrorizes. Industry 
will not expand. Employment will not 
increase when faced with possible com¬ 
petition with the low wages of China, 
Mexico. South America, Czechoslovakia. 
Risk capital will stay in hiding and the 
greatest sufferer will be the returning 
soldiers and sailors who want above all 
else renumeratlve jobs in the America 
they love. 

Therefore, the timing of this bill could 
not be worse. Continue existing recip¬ 
rocal trade agreements for a limited time 
if you will. But do not tamper further 
with the tariffs which determine whether 
there shall be jobs or doles for those 
who have won and are winning our wars. 

'The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from South Csarolina [Mr. Hare] is rec¬ 
ognized. 

Mr. HARE. Mr. Chairman, I gather 
from the remarks made so far today that 
this is somewhat of a political question. 

I get the idea that one school of bought 
is for a high protective tariff and the 
other is to substitute therefor the re¬ 
ciprocal trade-agreement policy. I shall 
not attempt to argue or discuss the 
philosophy of either from a theoretical 


standpoint, but wish to comment on the 
subject from a realistic viewpoint, be¬ 
cause we have had sufBcient time to ob¬ 
serve the operations of both theories. 
We operated for many years under dif¬ 
ferent tariff laws, and for 10 years now 
under the reciprocal trade-agreement 
policy. 

Some of the preceding speakers have 
emphasized the benefits to follow the 
high protective tariff policy and ex¬ 
pressed the thought that the passage of 
this bill V7ill operate both to the injury of 
agriculture and labor. This is an old 
vote-getting argument, one which has 
never proven to be of any value to either 
agriculture or labor. The high protec¬ 
tionists have always Insisted that high 
tariff rates are essential in order that in¬ 
dustry may be able to pay the farmer a 
higher price for raw materials and to 
insure continued employment to labor 
at an increased wage, but in reality, the 
policy has generally had the reverse 
effect. 

In the first place, the high tariff rate 
has prevented farm crops or farm prod¬ 
ucts from getting into the channels of 
trade*, leaving an increased percentage 
of surplus products on domestic markets, 
which has had the effect of suppressing 
prices and enabling Industry to secure 
raw materials at a reduced price. It is 
admitted the high tariff rate has enabled 
the manufacturer to dispose of his goods 
and merchandise at a higher price to the 
local consumer, which includes the farm¬ 
ers and industrial labor, but what else 
has happened in the meantime? We 
have excluded products from other coun¬ 
tries and as a consequence they refuse to 
buy our finished products and as soon as 
our factories produce more than we are 
able to consume domestically there is a 
surplus of manufactured goods, then the 
factory closes down and labor is out of 
a job. I am not attempting to theorize, 
but trying to be realistic. 

The McKinley tariff law was enacted 
in 1890 when the high protectionists 
were then insisting that the protective 
tariff was largely for the benefit of 
American agriculture and American la¬ 
bor. In presenting the bill to the House 
of Representatives, Mr. McKinley, of 
Ohio, author of the bill, is reported to 
have said: 

The agricultural condition of the country 
has received the careful attention of the 
committee, and every remedy which was be¬ 
lieved to be within the power of tariff legis¬ 
lation to give has been grunted in this bill. 

Speaking on the bill, Mr. O’Donnell, 
of Michigan, said: 

Manufactures are encouraged, and at last 
agriculture is recognized in extending pro¬ 
tection to the farming Interests. 

The bill passed and became a law 
October 1, 1890, but despite the claims 
of the sponsors of the law, the price of 
corn went from 50 cents per bushel in 
1890 to 25.2 cents per bushel by 1895, In 
the meantime, the price of wheat went 
from 83.7 cents to 50.5 cents per bushel 
and the price of cotton decreased from 
8.59 cents per pound to 4.59 cents within 
the same 5-year period. 

In 1922 the Congress enacted what is 
known as the Fordney-McCumber Tariff 
Act, and when discussing the proposal 
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contained in the bill, Mr. Pordney, one 
of its authors, declared: 

My friends, as far as rates are concerned, 
this is purely an agricultural bill. * * * 
It is my belief that the immediate results 
of the imposition of high duties will be to 
reduce importations and revive American in¬ 
dustries, Increase employment and the pur¬ 
chasing power of the American people. 

Mr. Herrick of Oklahoma, in justifying 
the provisions of the bill, said: 

The whole question of protection ulti¬ 
mately rests upon protecting the American 
laborer aiid American producer from the com¬ 
petition of cheap foreign labor. 

’That is, the proponents of the measure 
contended that the proposals carried in 
the bill were purely for the benefit of 
agriculture, but by 1925. only 3 years 
after the law was enacted, we find the 
Senator from Oregon, at that time Mr. 
McNary, and the chairman of the Agri¬ 
culture Committee In the House of Rep¬ 
resentatives, Mr. Haugen of Iowa, pro¬ 
posing to enact what Is known as the 
McNary-Haugen bill for the relief of 
agriculture. They emphasized the point 
that the tariff was not effective as to 
agriculture and they, therefore, needed 
a new law. 

In his argument urging the passage of 
the McNary-Haugen bill, Mr. Haugen re¬ 
ferred to the Tariff Act of 1922 and 
pointed out that about the time the law 
was enacted corn was selling for 50 
cents per bushel, and a farm wagon 
could be bought for $60 and a binder for 
$110, saying that “generally 100 bushels 
of corn would buy a wagon, and 200 
bushels would buy a binder.” Proceed¬ 
ing further, he pointed out that corn was 
still selling for 60 cents a bushel, but the 
price of the wagon had advanced in the 
meantime to $136 and the price of bind¬ 
ers to about $236 each, saying, “It now 
requires around 200 bushels of com to 
pay for a wagon and from 400 to 500 
bushels to pay for a binder.” The point 
he was emphasizing was that while the 
tariff had possibly increased the price of 
wagons and binders, things the farmer 
had to buy, it had no effect in the way of 
increasing the price of com, although 
the law provided a tariff on corn of 15 
cents per bushel. 

’The Tariff Act of 1922 carried with it 
what is referred to as a flexible provision, 
which may have later suggested the re¬ 
ciprocal trade agreement program pro¬ 
vided for in the bill now before us. How¬ 
ever, the flexible provision seems to have 
had only one effect, and that was the 
fluctuation of prices until 1928. when we 
had a great election, resulting In a great 
political landslide for the Honorable 
Herbert Hoover, who was elected Presi¬ 
dent of the United States on the Repub¬ 
lican ticket. The following year, Presi¬ 
dent Hoover sent a telegram to all Mem¬ 
bers of the Congress suggesting an extra 
session of the Congress in order to re¬ 
vise the then existing tariff law prima¬ 
rily for the benefit of agriculture. Some 
of you Members present were here at 
that time. I see my good friend the gen¬ 
tleman from Kentucky [Mr. RobsionI; 
my good friend the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr.^JENKiNSl, my good friend the gen¬ 
tleman from New York I Mr. ReedJ, fuid 
a number of others. The extra session 
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was called in 2920, and m June 17,1030, 
the Bmoot-Hawleir tariff bill was enacted 
into law. In calling the extra session 
the Presktentlnelated that the Tariff Act 
of 1022 ahoald be refiaed in the interest 
of agrieultiire and labor, despite the ahe- 
gations at the tiaoe of its enactment that 
it was largehr for the benefit of agrictd- 
ture and labor. Mr. Hawley, one of the 
authors of the taUl, addressing the Mem¬ 
bers of this body on May 10,1020, said: 

Xf tfaSM workSEf mce not employed, the 
fazmsr loeee his greeteit market. You can¬ 
not attack one part of the tariff structure 
and weaken it without inluring erery other 
part. 80 we have endeavored In thla readlust- 
ment to hold an even balance between all 
or the induatrtaa of the United Statea; and 2 
rafar to agrleidtura aa an Induatry. hecauae 
If there are any people who woik. It Is the 
fanner. 

Benator ftnoot, of Utah, one of the au¬ 
thors of the MU, on September 12, 1920, 
said: 

The pn^osed tariff, so bitterly assailed by 
the Democrats and their alliee, raises tariff 
rates on many foreign, farm, and kindred 
products In renmnse to the appeal of farm¬ 
ers* organisations, leglataturaa, and Presi¬ 
dent Hoover. These farmers* organisations, 
legislatures, and the President thus admit the 
benefits of the tariff to the farmer. 

It was emphasised in the discussion of 
the bill that it was to protect and pro¬ 
mote American industrial, to Insure bet¬ 
ter pdees for farm crops and farm pro¬ 
ducts and to pay wage earners oommen- 
surately with the American standard of 
Uving, but in reality, the rates on prac¬ 
tically everything were placed so high it 
amounted to the erection of a tariff wall 
around the United States tirnt prevented 
the importation of foreign goods when 
foreign countries immediately adopted 
the same poUcy and refused to buy 
American products and before one could 
hardly reaUie what was happening we 
were faced with one of the greatest eco¬ 
nomic depressions in all history, when a 
large percentage of our banking institu- 
tlotts failed, factories closed, the hum of 
machinery was no longer heard, farmers 
became bankmpft and lost their homes, 
labor, in many instances. waUced the 
streets and frantically begged for bread, 
all of which took place immediately fol¬ 
lowing the passage of the highest protec¬ 
tive tariff law ever enacted by the Con¬ 
gress. We soon realized that foreign 
countries were withdrawing their trade 
from our own country, saying: **if you 
cannot buy firom ua, we cannot buy from 
you.** We had oooudete economic stag¬ 
nation. Borne countries from our own 
hemisphere began to trade with other 
countries. We all re m e m ber in 1939, 
whMi the war eloitda were gettiering over 
Europe and we were hi need of friends, 
some of our nelghbces, the South Ameri¬ 
can Republics, said; 

Wa have found a friend In 
have found a friend in the Odeitt Who are 
willing to buy our prodneta end the prod- 
uota of our neareat nalghbora. 

7ott remember that, and yon wfl! aho 
Tecall that in order to win the Sooth 
A m er i c an republics, this Congress had to 
go ea xeeord, pass a resolution and ena^ 
a stdtiite shearing that our coun^ 
stand bdhind liliat is known as the Mon-* 
roe DetOHne, a policy fbnft prodamed by 


Ftestdent James Mbfone in 1023. The 
ewenttel tmtim of that pelley was tliat 
the Xhtited States would regard as an 
unfrtendly act any attempt on tiie part 
of 81 ^ Borman power to extend its 
tenitosy or system of government any¬ 
where on this eoBtinent. The declara¬ 
tion, in effect, carried with it a pledge 
that this country would come to the aid 
and help defend any other country on 
this continent if such an attempt were 
made against the will of such country. 
It was understood, in fact, that we would 
feel honor-bound in the interest of our 
own wdfare if such an effort were made, 
even with the consent of such a country. 
However, a situation was arising and we 
were soon given to understand that in 
view of the high protective tariff rates 
in the act of 1030, other countries had 
lost confidence in «xr Monroe Doctrine 
declaration and they bad a right to look 
to other countries for protection, support, 
and eooperatioiii. Up until that time, the 
Monroe Doctrine had been nothing but a 
proclamation by the President of the 
United States. We now realise hew near 
we came to losing the frlendsbM;) and 
cooperation of our friends and neighbors 
on account of the Thriff Act of 1839 and 
it makes us shudder today when we thi n k 
of that situation. 

The primary purpose of the bin before 
us is to secure foreign markets for sur- 
plus prodnets of industry and agricul¬ 
ture and at the same time preserve our 
own maxkets for American products; not 
to destroy foreign maricets as was done 
15 years ago when industry In our own 
cooBitzy was paralyaed; when warehouses 
were flUed to the rafters with sundus 
prodnetsof labor; when fruits, vegetables, 
and farm crops rotted in the fields; when 
hungry and naked labor begged for work 
and cried fbr bread. Bvenrone at that 
time had a fair idea as to the cause of 
that situation, and who is it that knows 
now but what the same cause may have 
the same effect if the same opportunity 
is afforded? 

The reciprocal trade-agreement policy 
inanmicafeed in 1034 provided that the 
President of the United States, in co- 
mratioo with tiae Tariff Commission 
and State Dmrtment, would have au¬ 
thority to make a reciprocal agreement 
with any otiier nation, and in making 
such agreement he would have the au¬ 
thority to reduce or increase the tariff 
rate not to e x cee d 59 percent, the theory 
bMng that with such authority he would 
be Bide to effect an increased volume of 
business b et we e n the United States and 
the country with wbieb the agreement 
is made. This arrangement was to be 
an experiment, fdr Oie act provided that 
unless otherwise piomed by tbe Con¬ 
gress the authority granted would ter¬ 
minate at the end of 9 years. In 1997 the 
Congress extended the pettey for three 
more yean end in 2049 it was extended 
for 2 years and again ex t ended for 2 
years In 1942, and now it is proposed to 
extend the snthority for 8 years longer. 

Experienee hss khown iMnr i mpo ss i bl e 
it is to draft a tariff law ffexible enodgli 
to meet every qjsestte thdt tfflses tn 
foreign trade, and that It why ISbk M 
Is now before us for e on sM es m tloit. Its 
preponents bdievo thsil by effmtNr 
efpraeal trade atreemeffts wM okberm*^ 


tiflcis we will not only be able to promote 
the seonomic welfare of our own people 
but It will prova suflteliBtly sdvanta- 
ssous to the intarests of both eoulract- 
tag parties that it wffl devdop a bosl- 
nem and political undsrslaaidtag wtoth 
win insure greater nalioiiil security, as 
wen as iutemstio&sl peace. It is com¬ 
mon knowledge that friendly business 
relations between individuals are less 
calculated to provoke unwarranted riv¬ 
alry, jealousy, and unfrieodly discc^, 
and we contmdthat as a general proiw- 
sltion what is true of indhridiials win be 
true of nations. 

This is not an easy preddem now be¬ 
fore us. In fact, It Is one of the most 
complex and d i ihcii lt problems this coun¬ 
try has Itad for the past 109 years or 
more; it not only regulres a proper anal¬ 
ysis and Interpretathm of fundamental 
economic laws domestically but it re¬ 
quires a familiarity with the functioning 
of foreign governments and their rela¬ 
tionship to established business prac¬ 
tices with other countries and how they 
relate to those in our own country. 

We are now trying to provide a formula 
by the enactment of this bill that will 
enable us to do business with other coun¬ 
tries on a friendly, fair, and equitable 
batis. Over at San Francisco at this 
moment we have several delegates from 
this Congress in cooperation with other 
nations, tnring to write a formula that 
will assure cooperation between the peo¬ 
ple of this country and those of the world 
and thereby prevent wars in the future 
and perpetuate a peace among intelligent 
and cooperative mankind; yet right here 
in this Hall today men are insisting we 
should go back to 1030 and reenact a 
high-tariff law which did more to crys¬ 
tallize among our foreign friends a senti- 
m»it or feeling of distrust against us 
and a lack of confidence in our system of 
government than any piece of legisla¬ 
tion on our statute books. That is. on 
one side of our country we are trying 
to arrange a formula for a permanent 
peace and on the other side some would 
have us lay the foundation for another 
war. If we defeat this MU, we go back 
to work and do business imder the Tariff 
Act of 1030, and history may repeat it¬ 
self. 

The CHAIRMAN. Tbe time of the 
gentleman from South Carolina has ex¬ 
pired. 

Mr. HARE. Mr. Chairman. I ask 
imanimous consent to proceed for 2 addi¬ 
tional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of tbe gentleman frenn 
South Carolina? There was no objection. 

Mr. BARB. Bvidenceshowsthat it was 
the result of this law that caused the 
people of Mher countries to withdraw 
their love and affection lor us and re¬ 
fuse to trade with us, and it is no stretch 
of the imagination to conclude this de¬ 
flection contributed in a way to our in- 
volvdnent in the greateet war known to 
history. How, in the light of this expe¬ 
rience! can we entertain the idea o£ going 
badr to 1839? We talk loud and long 
about sdf-lntercfrts. We talk of business, 
industry, labor, agxiodltiire, and haw our 
interests can lio pruieeted and insured 
under the old law. We hevt tried the old 
Mw fw mum than a century and we have 
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tried the reciprocal trade agreement now 
for 10 years and If industry, agriculture, 
and labor will take stock or make an In¬ 
ventory of the benefits they received un¬ 
der the operations of these two programs, 
I am sure they would approve of this 
legislation if they were here to express 
themselves in person. 

The purpose of this bill as 1 have in¬ 
dicated, is to facilitate our trade with 
other countries, to increase or enlarge 
foreign markets for American products 
and thereby increase and facilitate full 
employment in our own country. If this 
can be done we can logically expect fair 
and Just prices for our finished products 
with fair and just wages for labor. In 
fact. I do not believe, in the light of past 
experience, it will be possible for us to 
expect permanent emplosnnent or the de¬ 
velopment of private enterprises other¬ 
wise. If we cannot arrange to dispose of 
a good portion of our finished products 
in foreign markets we cannot expect any¬ 
thing like full-time employment and when 
we do not have full-time employment, the 
purchasing power ot the country is de¬ 
creased, our warehouses or storehouses 
then are filled with surplus products, our 
factories are closed and we go right back 
to where we were a few years ago when 
it became necessary for the Government 
to resort to the practice of the dole, a pol¬ 
icy that has destroyed every democratic 
system of government that ever existed 
prior to this day. This bill may not be 
perfect in every respect, but so far it 
offers the only reasonable solution of the 
present and what we know will be a com¬ 
ing problem in the very near future. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from South Carolina has 
again expired. 

The gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
Winter! Is recognized. • 

Mr. WINTER. Mr. Chairman, there is 
very little that I can say that would add 
to the arguments that have been made 
on this motion to strike section 2 from 
this bill. I have been amazed by the 
statements that have been made here by 
some of the Members who profess to be 
experts on the tariff and who are mem¬ 
bers of the committee which is handling 
this legislation. The distinguished gen¬ 
tleman from Tennessee [Mr. Cooper 1, 
whom we all respect, stood upon this 
floor a few moments ago and told this 
House that there was no American in¬ 
dustry that would be harmed by this 
legislation. 

Now, let me tell you something. They 
are not fooling me. I happen to be in¬ 
terested in an industry that I know 
is going to suffer heavily. That is the 
lead and zinc mining industry. 

There are 21 States in the United 
States of America that produce lead and 
zinc commercially. Every one of those 
States will be materially affected by this 
legislation if section 2 remains in the 
bill. Over 1,000,000 people are depend¬ 
ent upon the economy of the lead and 
zinc mining Industry and various other 
groups of people are dependent indirectly 
upon it. 

Here is what Is happening. Prior to 
the war, in other words. In the prewar 
era, we were importing approximately 
40.000 tons of lead a year. Since the war 


' we are importing over 300,000 tons of lead 
a year. The same thing is true pro¬ 
portionately as to zinc. In the prewar 
era our production of lead and our con¬ 
sumption of lead just about offset one 
another domestically. We were never an 
exporting Nation of lead and zinc ore 
and never will be. The world uses 
1,750,000 tons of lead every year. We 
produce 400,000 to 450,000 tons of lead 
in this country and we use it. When 
the Canadian treaty went into effect we 
reduced the tariff to 1 Vs cents per pound, 
or 20 percent. Then we put into effect 
a treaty with Mexico which reduced the 
tariff to three-fourths of a cent a pound. 
What happened? They started bringing 
into this country 300.000 tons of lead a 
year, three-quarters of our domestic pro¬ 
duction in normal times. 

Mr. LYNCH. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WINTER. I yield to the gentle¬ 
man from New York. 

Mr. LYNCH. The gentleman under¬ 
stands, of course, when that reduction 
was made that was a war measure? 

Mr. WINTER. It certainly was a war 
measure, that is true. 

Mr. LYNCH. Does the gentleman re¬ 
alize that under section 3>1 we do not 
go back to the emergency law? 

Mr. WINTER. But I will tell the 
gentleman what you do: You will go 
back to the Canadian treaty and this 
gives you an additional 50-percent re¬ 
duction. which brings us right back to 
exactly what the Mexican treaty is to¬ 
day. You cannot get av/ay from that. 

Mr. LYNCH. If the gentleman would 
use correct mathematics he will find it 
will not be the same as it is today. 

Mr. WINTER. It will be exactly the 
same when you go back and cut the Ca¬ 
nadian treaty one-half and that is 
what this bill would give authority to 
do. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WINTER. I yield to the gentle¬ 
man from Missouri. 

Mr. SHORT. What the gentleman 
from Kansas is saying is absolutely true 
and correct. He knows, I certainly 
know, in my district, as well as his, 
and also in the district represented 
by the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. 
ScHWABEj that if we have a further re¬ 
duction in tariffs on lead and zinc, the 
great mining Industry in that tri-State 
area will be shut down and thousands of 
men will be thrown out of work. Other 
sections of the country will likewise suf¬ 
fer. 

We are threatened not with partial 
paralysis, but with total annihilation. 1 
know that the miners in our districts 
cannot compete with the peon labor in 
Mexico. Nor do I want the farmers in 
my district to compete with coolie labor 
in the Orient or slave labor in other 
parts of the world. We cannot pull 
the rest of the world up by pulling our¬ 
selves down. The legislation now before 
-us needs not a doctor but an under¬ 
taker. If it is passed as reported by the 
Committee on Ways and Means, we are 
the ones who will need the undertaker. 
I am against that. 

Mr. WINTER. There is no question 
about that. We cannot compete and 


pay the high standard of wages we do 
in the lead, zinc, and copper mines of the 
United States, when it costs five times 
per ton of ore produced, so far as the 
labor costs are concerned, than it does 
In Mexico and one and a half and two 
times as much as in Australia and in 
Canada. After this war is over, with 
300.000 tons of lead coming into this 
country by reason of reduced tariff and 
selling on our markets at 2 to 3 cents a 
pound cheaper than we can produce it. 
what I want to know is how are we going 
to keep our mines open and continue to 
employ labor, pay taxes, and help keep 
up the American standard of living? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Kansas has expired. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from North Cwollna [Mr. FolgerI. 

Mr. FOLQER. Mr. Chairman, I have 
heard a little threat of a political con¬ 
sideration or a party consideration. We 
Democrats have been kindly warned 
that we might suffer some politically if 
we vote in support of this bill. I am a 
Democrat, and I like the success of the 
Democratic ticket every 2 years, more 
often if possible. I am willing to stake 
the fortunes of the Democratic Party 
here now and hereafter in support of 
this bill at this time. I would not pre¬ 
sume to advise my friends on the Re¬ 
publican side, but to remind them of 
something a man told me not long ago— 
that the Republican Party is dead with¬ 
out the hope of a resurrection, unless 
it experiences a new birth. 

When you boil down the opposition to 
section 1 or section 2 or section 3 o! this 
bill, it all goes back to the Fordney- 
McCumber bill and the Smoot-Hawley 
tariff-bill proposal. As the chairman 
of the committee suggested, 1 am afraid 
that all this flank movement Is in the ex¬ 
pectation that the result will be some¬ 
how that we will in this instance revert 
to the time of these high tariffs, so-called 
protective laws. It has been suggested 
here that we are in dread danger from 
this bill because these reductions of 50 
percent are absolutely going to be made. 
There has never been a better piece of 
machinery set up to reflect the needs 
and the views of industry and labor and 
agriculture in this country, so far as 
tariff considerations are concerned, than 
that which is provided in this reciprocal 
trade-agreements law. 

If any of you were present yesterday 
when the gentleman from Virginia I Mr. 
Robertson] outlined just what the Sec¬ 
retary of Agriculture, for instance, would 
have to do with the raising or the low¬ 
ering of any duties on any commodity, 
you would know that every important 
department of this Government, particu¬ 
larly the Army and the Navy, due to the 
exigencies of this time when we are yet 
at war, the Tariff Commission, the Sec¬ 
retary of State, the Secretary of Com¬ 
merce. the Secretary of the Treasury, 
and the Secretary of Agriculture are all 
required to pass on any action and to 
be in accord, and the Piesident then 
approve. . 

We first provide the opportunity for 
any and every industry to be he?.rd. 
When there is a proposal to lower ov 
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nlae tariff rates m % eommodity. ad- 
vertUeBieiits appear la the Federal Reg¬ 
ister with at least days* XK>tlce, adver- 
tisemente in the piddle press that these 
very ag e a ct es axe going to oonsider the 
raising or the lowertiig of the duties on 
any artide that to them may seem wise, 
but giving anybody and everybody, who 
may be affected or involved, an oppor¬ 
tunity to come and be heard. This at¬ 
tack is a flank attack to destroy this bill 
and ought to be defeated. 

Mr. DOUQHTON of North CaroUna. 
Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that all debate on this amendment dose 
at 2:30. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 

Mr. MCGREGOR. I object, Mr. Chair¬ 
man. 

Mr. XX>UGHTON of North CaroUna. 
Mr. Chairman. I move that all debate 
on this amendment close at 2:30. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog¬ 
nizes the gentleman from Maine [Mr. 
HalzI. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. Chairman, the ques¬ 
tions presented by this biU (H. R. 3240) 
are far from simple. I diould like to dis¬ 
cuss them as best I may in order to make 
clear the considerations influencing my 
vote on the bill and on possible amend¬ 
ments thereto. 

Let me say at the outset that in 1043 
1 felt no hesitation whatever In voting 
to extend the authority of the Presi¬ 
dent under section 350 of the Tariff Act 
of 1030 to enter into these foreign-trade 
agreements. The original act of June 12, 
1034, authorized the President for a term 
of 3 years to enter into foreign-trade 
agreements increasing or decreasing by 
more than 50 percent any existing rate 
of duty or transferring any articles be¬ 
tween the dutiable and free Usts. Suc¬ 
cessive extensions of this legislation in 
1037, 1040, and 1943 simply continued 
that authority to negotiate agreements 
without authorizing further cuts below 
the original 50-percettt cut. In this bill- 
section 2—fCNT the first time we face an 
executive request for authority to cut 
the duties by another 50 percent or down 
to 25 peroeot of the duties provided for 
In the Smoot-Hawley Act. 

The yeiattve merits of free trade and 
protectlOB form a classical controversy 
in the realm of economics, l confess 
that as an ideal I feel myself more drawn 
to the oonoept of Ikee trade than to that 
of proteettasL 1 am disposed to believe 
that the werid would be a happier place 
and probably a more prosperous place if 
there never had been any tariffs any¬ 
where. This speculatiOB,Jh(iwevar inter¬ 
esting, leads nowhere because at a very 
early stage in our history we initiated the 
policy of protection, and I think that no 
one will deny that it did stimulate Amer¬ 
ican industries which in our infant Re¬ 
public might never have othenriee-gome 
into existence. Tip to the Firrt Worid 
War the policy of protection worked on 
the wheOe fatriy well— at least, it was 
PdRicafly popular. I cannot, however, 
attribute much weight today to the ut¬ 
terances of tbeprotectiontetB, from Alex¬ 
ander Hanrttton down thiwiii^ William 
McKinley and the distinguiriied Member 


from Mtalne, Nelson Dingley. We are 
now livinginaaew world and the meriti 
of this legisiation must be Judged from 
the oomtemporary world and not from 
the past. The wmid of 1910, in which 
I enjoyed comparative freedom from 
fear, was more congenial to me than the 
world of 1045, in which we are beset on 
all hands with apprehension, but that 
again is neither here nor there. 

Advocates of protection frequently say 
that a tariff protects the living stand¬ 
ards of a nation. The accuracy of that 
belief is doubtful. A protective tariff 
does unquestionably protect a nation's 
price structure, but that is quite dlffernnt 
from protecting its living standards. A 
nation may have a high hvizig standard 
on a compara t ively low price structure, 
as we did in the last century, or a low 
living standard on a high price structure, 
as Russia did in the twenties, and China 
does now. A country with inflated cur¬ 
rency always has a high price structure 
and generally has a low living standard. 

In a country which has no national 
debt, the price structure may be unim¬ 
portant so long as the living standard is 
high. When, however, the country has 
g high national debt, as the United 
States now has, the price structure must 
be high in order to carry the debt. One 
of the apmohensions which besets me in 
the present situation m the United 
States is how to keep the price structure 
high enourii to permit earning the debt 
without undue hardships and still not 
let prices get out of hand entirely into 
a runaway inflation. 

Prior to the First World War the 
United States was a debtor country and 
many foreigners, notably many English¬ 
men, held large American investments. 
Sinoe 1918 we have been a creditor coun¬ 
try. As everybody knows, the debts 
axlstng from the last war were never 
paid and no one Imagines that the ad¬ 
vances made on lend-lease will ever be 
fully repaid either in kind or otherwise. 
WMe it is said that the United States 
is a creditor country our creditor status 
is at least partially fictitious. We know 
that our aooounts receivable will never 
in fact be recrived. How much of a 
creditor we are after writing off our bad 
receivables is perhaps doubtful, but cer¬ 
tainly our position in the world is a long 
way from what it was in Mc5BIlnley*s day, 
when some Europeans even doubt^ 
whether we could win the war against 
Spain. Our productive capacity today 
is manyfold what It was in the nineties. 
We may owe that productive capacity 
in some degree to the fact that we were 
a protectionist country with respect to 
the outer world. But we owe it more to 
the fact that from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific and from Canada to the Rio 
Grande we were a free^tiade country. 
The quickest way to rtdn America would 
be to repeal article X, motion 10 of the 
Constitution which forbhis any State to 
lay any Imposts or duties on Unpoits or 
Exports. 

I accept unresgrvediy the pitolpte of 
reciprocal trada a g ree me ttts, Tbeg 
seem to me a mamk more enllkt rtsoe d ap* 
proach to the whole tnxlffpSSS^than 
yhe old-fashioned method ritoongfesA 
•tall tariffs. The IsffttMtiS process 
whhdi ti^octions superbly in the drier- 


ndnatlnn of great or small floesUoas of 
principle is strained when applM to 
mhiutlae the construotion of zpedllc 
^oustoms rates, fretght rates, and the like. 
Em when we pass Income tax legisia- 
ttan it has to be under a eloeed rule whl<h 
artmelally mulBes the lerislative voice. 

I favor section 1 ^ this bUl as shrongly 
as I favored eimllar legislation 2 roars 
ago. It is my bbUef ttiat a majority of 
the RepoblloanB favor this seotioa. 

I feel, however, that the reciprocal 
trade agreemente to realize their pur¬ 
pose should be genuinely reciprocal. 
This tbi&f are not when ttiey contain 
the most-favored-nation clause. This 
clause iBunedlately converts the particu¬ 
lar into the general. I should Iflce to see 
the author!^ to negotiate these agree¬ 
ments so restricted ae to forbid most- 
favored-nation provisions. 

In my opinion section 2 of this bill 
should not receive legislative approval. 
We have had little peacetime experience 
of the present agreements and there Is 
no safe basis for any assumption that 
tariff rates should be further cut. I 
favor an expansion of our foreign trade, 
but who can give any idea of compara¬ 
tive prices over the next 8 years of 
American and foreign products? Ob¬ 
viously everything will depend on the 
rates of currency exrimnge hereafter ex¬ 
isting. For example, present rates of ex¬ 
change would seem to be almost Inhlbl- 
tlve of Prance exporting anything to this 
country. Under some suhseauent rate 
of exchange she might be able to do so. 
No doubt American products will be 
eagerly sought all over Europe, but no 
one now knows what manufactured 
products foreign countries win offer us 
In exchange. We should not now in my 
opinion expose American businesses, 
which hffire grown up under protection, 
to risks from further tariff reductions 
arranged by the ^ecutive branch of the 
Government without a great deal more 
knowledge than we now have of postwar 
world costs, industrial capacities, and 
the like. 

I might be reconciled to section 2 of 
the bin if there were machinery for ap¬ 
pealing to Congress from reductions in 
fact found to be prejudicial to particular 
American businesses. The filbert grow¬ 
ers do not want to lose their business to 
help the automobUe Industry and It 
seems to me that in the last analysts Con¬ 
gress with Its electoral responsibility to 
the country can better settle such a con¬ 
troversy than the State Department 
Which Is not acGounM>le to the people. 

President Truman in his recent mes¬ 
sage has recognized the proprieW of ap¬ 
peal to the Congress from vital executive 
decisions. There is no reason why the 
State Department should be impatient of 
eurii proce du re. 

The RspubUcans have been tvidely 
erttidaad lor playing pollUos on this 
measure. But surely the unocmipromis- 
log attitude of the State Department has 
put Mrinbeiv him me M tho ssseomfort- 
ahle dilemma of haring etther tb vote lor 
what we think Is a bad MU or amttnst 
what we tbink is « sound prindpla—the 
principle of exeot^ve trside ^reements. 
X hope the majmity Jririff yet per- 
crivo tbs hihbSOo of ebalglag the sins 
of isolaUonilm’ agalttst Members vho 
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faAve ooAilsteiitly |iretdi«d aia^ 
tlon and voted agalnat leolatioxiiit meai- 
ureK 

Tbere is no good maon for not con¬ 
fining the present legislation to a simple 
extension, leaving the matter of author¬ 
ity for further cuts for such subsequent 
legislation as peacetime experience may 
indicate to be expedient. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog¬ 
nizes the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Rbid]. 

Mr. REBD of New York. Mr. Chair¬ 
man, it seems almost useless to stand here 
and attempt to debate this subject in 2 
minutes. 1 want to say this in the 2 min¬ 
utes, quite different, however, from what 
I had expected to say. 

As I sat back here and listened to the 
arguments here pro and eon, I have gazed 
at the pieture of Qeorge Washington near 
the Speaker’s desk, and I have gathered 
inspiration during this debate from look¬ 
ing at the American flag in front of the 
rostrum which is a symbol of the finest, 
the richest, the grandest country in the 
world, your country and my country 1 

The foundation of the country’s great¬ 
ness, its economic strength, its leader¬ 
ship in world affairs, is the result of the 
protective tariff, and no living man can 
deny it who wants to be honest with him¬ 
self and with his country. 

Sometimes as I listen here I wonder if 
this is the American Congress or some 
foreign parliament. Has not the time 
come now to recognize the rights of our 
own people? Look over the record of 
other parliaments and see if smu can And 
where they are sabotaging their own fac¬ 
tories and their own industries to please 
America or any other nations. No. We 
have given them already 96 percent of the 
entire world market and we have given 
them two-thirds of our market; they are 
not satisfied, they want it all. The time 
has come to fight for our own country. 

Mr. ROB8XON of Kentucky. Mr. 
Chairman, H. R. 2240 proposes to amend 
the so-called Reciprocal Trade Agree¬ 
ment Act by (a) extending the expira¬ 
tion of that act to June 12,1648, and (b) 
by giving to the President power to re¬ 
duce tariffs by an additional 60 percent 
based on the tariff rates of January 1, 
1945. Ihis act will by law expire on 
June 12, 1946, and the proponents insist 
that we must continue it for three more 
years in order, first, to prcmiote our for¬ 
eign trade, create Am^can Jobs, and 
pitftnote American Industry and agricul¬ 
ture: and second, to promote peace and 
prevent future wars. We who are op¬ 
posed to this bill, of course, want world 
peace and to see our world trade in¬ 
creased. Who does not? This bill will 
not promote world peace or improve our 
foreign commerce or aid proai^ty for 
our country. 

In 1937 and 1938 there was oonslder- 
abla debate throughout the Nation that 
the reciprocal trade agreements had not 
measured up to the expectations of its 
friends in Increasinf our foreign com¬ 
merce and then It was urged by Afr. 
Hu& and others that while other coun¬ 
tries getting into the war, we were 
not in the war and these agreements 
kept us out of war and would keep us 
XOI-824 


out of war. But they did not. Add 
while they have been in force the woiid 
has been involved in the greatest war 
of all time. 

Many of those who oppose this legis- 
Ution Insist that It violates section 8, 
article I, of the Constitution, which gives 
to the Congress alone the power to levy 
and collect taxes, duties, and imposts, 
and to regulate commerce with foreign 
nations. Under this act Congress sur¬ 
renders this constitutional power and 
confers It on the President, the Execu¬ 
tive branch of the Government. The act 
greatly weakens the power of Congress 
and adds to the already tremendous 
powers of the Executive. 

WILL NOT AID VOBIXOM TRAOB OR FROAIOTS WORLD 
PEACE 

The Ways and Means Committee held 
hearings for many weeks on this pro¬ 
posal to extend the Reciprocal Trade Act 
to June 12.1948, and to give the President 
power to reduce tariffs by an additional 
50 percent. Fourteen Democrats of the 
committee voted to report favorably this 
bill. One Democrat and all 10 Repub¬ 
licans on that committee voted against 
reporting this bill favorably. The ad¬ 
ministration demanded that the com¬ 
mittee report this bill favorably. The 
10 Republicans filed a very informative 
and illuminating minority report. This 
report sets out cogent and logical reasons 
why this bill as reported should not be 
approved by the Congress. They point 
out that it will not increase our foreign 
trade. ’The record discloses that for the 
5 years of 1924-29 our foreign trade of 
imports and exports under a protective 
tariff amounted approximately to ten 
billions annually for each of those 5 
years. The. act first went into effect in 
18C4. The record shows that for the 5 
years from 1934 to 1839 our foreign trade 
of imports and exports amounted to less 
than 5 billions annually. 

These reciprocal trade agreements did 
not become of much effect until January 
1, 1937. For the first 6 months of 1937 
we found that the balance of foreign 
trade against the United States was 
$300,000,000. In other words, foreign 
countries sold and shipped into this 
country $300,000,000 worth more of their 
products than we sold and shipped of 
ours to their countries; and about the 
middle of 1937 war came on between Ja¬ 
pan and China and from then on until 
1041 we shipped annually hundreds of 
minions of dollars’ worth of scrap iron 
and steel, oil. gasoline, cotton and other 
munitions of war to Japan and about 
that time we began shipping great quan¬ 
tities of these same materials to Ger¬ 
many and Italy. Italy was about to em¬ 
bark on the conquest, of Ethioiila and 
Germany was pr^aring f mr war. 

But for our exportation of these war 
supplies we would have seen the balance 
of trade against the United States In¬ 
crease under the reciprocal trade agree¬ 
ments. 

Furthermore, France, Bnaland, and 
other countries of Burope became in¬ 
volved in World War 3Z In B^^tember 
1989. and we began to mp great quanU- 
ties of industrial and agtteuitural prod¬ 
ucts to Great Brttitn and France. This 


unnatural war condition of business 
again covered up the shortcomings of the 
reciprocal trade agreements. 

Zt Is urged that we had a depression 
in 1980. That is true. That depression 
started in other countries of the world 
and finally caught up with our country 
and all the nations of the earth were 
covered by that great depression. 

FROTBCTZOXf AND RESTRICTED IMMIGRATION IS AN 
AURRICANr POLICY 

Whfie protection for American indus¬ 
tries, agriculture, and workers has been 
a Republican policy beginning with the 
days of Abraham Lincoln, the Republican 
Party did not originate this splendid 
American policy. James Madison, of Vir¬ 
ginia, in 1799 introduced the first protec¬ 
tive tariff bill and it was adopted by Con¬ 
gress. Our country was flooded with for¬ 
eign products after the War of 1812 and 
under this same James Madison, a Demo¬ 
crat with a Democrat Congress, the first 
general tariff bill was passed in order, 
as they stated, to protect American in¬ 
dustries and workers and they named it 
“the American system.” Later on An¬ 
drew Jackson, a great Democrat and the 
hero of New Orleans, passed the highest 
and most effective general tariff law up 
to that time. 

The South had increased Its cotton 
production and African slavery. Of 
course cotton could be produced cheaply 
with slave labor. *1716 South had onfir 
a few small industrial plants. Great 
Britain was a free-trade country. The 
South would ship her cheap cotton to 
Britain and in return would receive 
finished manufactured products. 

When Martin Van Buren, Democrat, 
became President In 1847 they put 
through another low tariff or free-trade 
bill, and the country was plunged into a 
panic that lasted 4 years. In 1857 James 
Buchanan, with a Democrat Congress 
made up largely of southern Democrats, 
forced through another low-tariff, free- 
trade act, and the country was again 
plunged into one of the worst panics of 
our history and lasted throughout the 
administration of Buchanan. 

A new party was born, the Republican 
Party. Its j^atform declared for the 
preservation of the Union, a protective 
tariff, and for free labor. 

Abraham Lincoln was elected. And ex¬ 
cept for the free trade and low-tariff ad¬ 
ministration of Grover Cleveland from 
1893-97, and the low tariff under Wood- 
row Wilson, and until these reciprocal 
trade agreements were adopted, our 
country has favored a protective tariff. 

I was a lad during Grover Cleveland’s 
administration, the years 1893-97, and 
this country, while other countries were 
prosperous, had perhaps the worst panic 
in its history. 

William McKinley followed Grover 
Cleveland with a protective tariff, and 
prosperity was at once restored, and we 
have always had great prosperity under 
a protective tariff except when we were in 
the depression, which was world-wl<^. 
On the oth<^ hand, panics have followed 
vthe low-tariff, free-trade policy ever 
since the Democrats adopted it, except 
when our Nation was at war. 
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President Wilson with a Democratic 
Congress put through the Underwood 
tariff for retvenue only and free-trade bill. 
And the country in 1918 found itself in 
another panic, and that situation was re¬ 
lieved only when the European countries 
became involved in World War L They 
ceased to compete with us. and we were 
busy furnishing them with supplies, and 
later on in furnishing our own country 
with war supplies. But immediately 
after the war, in 1920-21, the country 
again had its depression and it continued 
until the Republicans came into power 
in 1921 with a Republican Congress and 
passed another protective tariff bill and 
the country under this policy was very 
prosperous untu the world-wide depres¬ 
sion came. 

The coimtry began to recover in 1934 
and 1935 imtil the reciprocal trade agree¬ 
ments got into operation, and again gave 
the country low tariffs and free trade, 
and as I have pointed out, during the 
first 6 months of 1937 competition was 
so strong in foreign countries that there 
were dumped into this country $300,000,- 
000 worth of products more than we sold 
or exported to foreign countries. And 
disaster would have come to this country 
except for the breaking out of war be¬ 
tween China and Japan, between Italy 
and Ethiopia, and later between France, 
England, and other countries and Ger¬ 
many. Of course they were all busy sup¬ 
plying themselves and producing muni¬ 
tions of war, and we got busy in 1937 sup¬ 
plying foreign countries with mimitions 
and later on became involved in the war 
and we were supplsring ourselves as well 
as sending great quantities of manufac¬ 
tured and agricultural products to our 
allies. 

There has not been full opportunity 
to show how badly these reciprocal 
trade agreements will affect our country 
when the world is at peace. In fact 
World War I acted almost as an em¬ 
bargo against the shipment of products 
of the factories and farms and orchards 
of foreign countries into our country, 
and World War n has acted as an almost 
complete embargo, and we have laws that 
place embargo especially on shipment of 
goods in competition with cotton, pea¬ 
nuts, and some other farm products. 

The people of foreign countries have 
been too busy killing each other and 
destroying cities and factories and farms 
and in supplying themselves with muni¬ 
tions of war to produce products and 
commodities in competition with our 
country. 

The danger of foreign Immigration 
after World War I when millions of 
people from foreign lands were trying to 
come to our country for the* flr^ time 
impressed the American people with this 
threat to the prosperity and we^are of 
the people of our own countxy, and it 
was under a Republican administration 
in 1931 th^t we passed the first general 
and effective restrictive immigration 
law. But after experience it was found 
it was not effective enough; and in 1924 
we passed the really great and effective 
restrictive immigration law. Many per¬ 
sons designate^ it the second Declara¬ 
tion of Independence. The Rejpublican 
Congress and the Administrations from 
time to time strengthened this law. 


This law was passed especially to protect 
American workers. The protective tariff 
Is designed to protect not only American 
Industry but to protect American Jobs. 
We had nothing against the people of 
other lands desiring to come to our coun¬ 
try; but we felt that our first duty was 
to preserve these Jobs for American 
workers and especially for those who 
had defended our country. 

SIXTY MZLUON JOBS 

We hear much these days about pro¬ 
viding 60,000,000 Jobs for the workers of 
our own country, and it is emphasized 
that when this war is over there will be 
12,000,000 more of American men and 
women who have defended this country 
return to their homes, seeking business 
opportunities and employment for their 
brains and hands. I want to follow the 
policy that will contribute most toward 
providing these Jobs for both native-born 
and naturalized citizens of the United 
States. I have been somewhat amazed 
that our Democrat friends from the 
South and West who aided in passing our 
restrictive immigration laws and who 
helped prevent certain other groups in 
our great cities from breaking down these 
laws are giving their support to this bill. 
They must know that every shipload of 
shoes, clothing, furniture, meat, and 
other products that comes from foreign 
lands will take Just that much of business 
opportunites and Just that many Jobs 
from American workers. 

MR. BULL, LOW-TARZFF AND FRXX-TRABX ADVOCATE 

We all admire Mr. Hull as a good 
American and a most estimable man. 
He was brought up in the southern school 
of economics when the Bouth did most 
of her trading with Britain.^ Under slave 
labor and cheap labor they provided raw 
cotton, and so forth, and dipped it to 
Great Britain and in return received 
manufactured products. They did not 
have industry. They did not have the 
questions of high wages, short hours, 
and good working conditions that pre¬ 
vailed in the North and East. 

I served 10 years with Mr. Hull and 
he was a Democratic member of the 
Ways and Means Committee. He urged 
all the time that we remove trade re¬ 
strictions and get down to a tariff for 
revenue only or free trade. He believed 
in that; but the American people had 
had such unfortunate experiences with 
the southern Democratic idea of low 
tariff and free trade that he made no 
progress in having it adopted except in 
the first administration of President 
Wilson. We have already pointed out 
the disaster that followed the adoption 
of the Underwood free-trade bill until 
World War I came along and saved the 
faces of its proponents. Even the Demo¬ 
crats of the South fought vigorously for 
a protective tariff on wool and hides, 
goat’s hair, long staple cotton, certain 
minerals, certain fruits, and so forth. 

President Roosevelt came into power in 
1933 and named Mr. Hull, Secretary of 
State, and it was then he put fortti hU 
same tariff for revenue and free^trade 
proposals. But he gave it a new name. 
He called it reciprocal trade agreements. 
It is the same identical policy that 
brought disaster to this country in 1816, 
1837, 1857, 1893, 1913, 1920, and was 


■bringing us to disaster when it got into 
effect in 1987. 

This distinguished Tennesseean, Mr. 
Hull, did not change his poUcies. He be¬ 
lieved in them-^nd for that I have no 
criticism whatsoever. The American 
people knew what his policies meant to 
this country. There had to be a change 
In the name, and they called them the 
reciprocal trade agreements. And ever 
since that we have heard it said that Wil¬ 
liam McKinley was the great advocate of 
reciprocal trade agreements. McKinley 
did believe in reciprocity as did James G. 
Blaine and the Republican Party. The 
last speech William McKinley made be¬ 
fore his assassination at Buffalo on Sep¬ 
tember 5, 1901, he defined the sort of 
reciprocity advocated by the Republican 
Party when he said: 

By simple trade agreements which will not 
Interrupt our home production we will ex¬ 
tend the outlets for our Increased surplus. 
We will take from our customers such of their 
products as we can tise without harm to our 
industries and labor. 

You Will observe that McKinley was 
very careful to state and restate that he 
and the Republican Party would not in¬ 
terrupt our home production but would 
only extend the outlets for our surplus 
and that we were to take from our cus¬ 
tomers such of their products as we could 
use without harming our own industries 
and labor. 

William McKinley and the Republican 
Party were committed to the protection 
of American Industry and American 
labor. 

UNFAIR COMPETITION 

One of my serious objections to the 
reciprocal trade agreements is the so- 
called favored-nation clause that is in 
each of these agreements. For instance, 
if we should make a trade agreement 
with Brazil, under this law if it were 
fairly made we would take certain prod¬ 
ucts from Brazil that are not produced 
in this country and Brazil would take 
certain products from us that are not 
produced in Brazil. In this way it would 
be reciprocal benefits flowing from and 
to both countries. 

But the thing that upsets this whole 
proposition is that when we make such 
an agreement, under the most-favored- 
nation clause, the benefits we extend 
to Brazil can be enjoyed by every other 
nation of the world except Germany and 
Japan even though we have no agree¬ 
ment whatsoever with those other coun¬ 
tries. and we receive no benefits in re¬ 
turn from the other 40 or 50 nations. 
There is nothing reciprocal about that. 
They get benefits from us and we do not 
get 1 penny from them. These trade 
agreements should be bilateral. If the 
United States and Brazil enter into an 
agreement, the benefits from us to Brazil 
and from Brazil to us should be limited 
to these two countries, the contracting 
parties. But not so under Mr. Hull’s 
reciprocal trade agreements. This was 
a clever way of putting us on a free-trade 
basis with the tuitions and that has al¬ 
ways been the purpose of the free-trade 
Democrats of this country. 

Now we would get the same results 
if we made a treaty with any other coun¬ 
try or countries. All the other countries 
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not Includad in the Agreement would 
tnior the benefits tliet we extend to the 
other natton or nations and we would 
not receive a dollar of benefits, inother 
words, instead of having bilateral, we 
have multilateral agreements. This has 
worked a special hardship in the trade 
agreement that we make with England, 
lihere are other countries in the Brit¬ 
ish Empire—India, Canada, Australia, 
British Bouth Africa, and other colonies 
and dependences. Now we may have 
sound reason *to make an agreement 
with England, but the very moment a 
trade agreement is signed with Ekigland, 
every other country in the British Em¬ 
pire receives the same benefits from us 
that England receives, when they have 
made no agreement or bound themselves 
to anyone to reciprocate the benefits: 
and furthermore the British Empire and 
the other countries have formed‘a co¬ 
operated association among themselves 
and they have an agreement that these 
several countries will buy from each 
other and they will not buy ansrthing 
from us that they can get from the many 
countries that are in this association. 
But when we make a trade agreement 
with England, England and all the other 
countries in that association benefit from 
that agreement and we receive no bene¬ 
fits from any country except England 
and very few from her. 

This is not the reciprocity that Wil¬ 
liam McKinley and the Republicans fa¬ 
vored. The 10 members of the Ways and 
Means Committee, and also 1 Demo¬ 
crat, do not favor this hill. The whole 
purpose of this Trade Agreement Act is 
to put the Industry, agriculture, and 
workers of the United States on a sub¬ 
stantially equal footing with the cheap 
labor, long hours, and poor working con¬ 
ditions of every other country except 
Germany and Japan. Those who favor 
this bill believe In removing our *'trade 
barriers’* they call it. They favor taking 
away protection. The record shows that 
Axxi^can workers receive from 3 to 25 
times as much per day as workers in the 
factories and on the farms in the vari¬ 
ous countries of the w<M:ld. American 
workers have from 36 to 40 hours a week, 
and in some Countries we would have to 
compete against a workweek of 84 hours. 
These other countries do not have the 
splendid working conditions that we 
have, industries do not have to pay high 
social-security taxes, unemployment in¬ 
surance, workmen’s compensation, give 
2 wee^ or more vacation with pay, and 
time and a half for overtime and double 
tiipe for Bundeys and holidays, and they 
have deflated cxirrcnoies. 

However, when we make, under these 
reciprocal trade agreements, a xnost- 
favored^natkm clause, we should take 
into oonsidecation the benefits tiiat that 
country wifi receive from us in the way 
of dunming their mdustrisl and agricul¬ 
tural products into this country. The 
beittflts are extended to every other 
ceunlST of the worM with whom we have 
made no trade agreemeiits. 2 would like 
for the advocates of this legislation to 
es^latn to the American people how 
American industry, agriculture, and 
workm can compete with those coun¬ 
tries. 


Ih the Ways and Means Committee the 
Re p ublicans and some Democrats tried 
to get an amendment into the bill provid¬ 
ing that the difference in the cost of 
producing manufactured goods and farm 
products in foreign countries should be 
taken into consideration and we should 
at least have tariff enough on such im¬ 
ported articles as will force these Im¬ 
porters to sell their products in this 
country at not less than at least the 
cost of production in the United States. 
In other words, without this protection 
many countries can produce articles at 
two or three times less cost than we can 
produce them and they can bring them 
into the United States and dump them in 
our country at less than the cost of pro¬ 
duction here and that destroys our in¬ 
dustry and throws a lot of our people 
out of work. This has happened in the 
production of shoes from Czechoslovakia, 
pottery ware from Japan and China, 
clothing and watches, and so forth, and 
glassware from Europe, wool from Aus¬ 
tralia. beef, mutton, and hides, and wheat 
and corn from South America, fruits from 
the West Indies, and many articles from 
the East Indies, and rice from China and 
other countries, and sugar from Cuba and 
other nations. 

If we are going to permit the cheaply 
produced products and goods from for¬ 
eign countries to be dumped in our coun¬ 
try in competition with American in¬ 
dustry and American labor, then it would 
be better to repeal our immigration laws 
and let these millions of producers come 
to the United States, because here they 
would use American raw materials and 
would consume our products here; if 
they remain in their own countries and 
use their raw materials and then are per¬ 
mitted to dump their goods into the 
United States, we are more hurt than if 
we had permitted them to come here, 
produce their goods, and spend their 
wages here. 

We need a protective tariff to equal¬ 
ize the cost of production, to protect 
American industry and labor Just as 
much as we need the restricted immi¬ 
gration to protect our country from the 
milUons from foreign lands who would 
come here. The history of our own 
country has clearly proved that our Na¬ 
tion, our factories, and our workers can¬ 
not prosper under this unfair competi¬ 
tion and we must have reasonable pro¬ 
tection and restricted immigration. 

fiXSASniOUS TO BUKNES8, AGBXCULTUSS, AND 
WOBKSB5 

Under the reciprocal trade agreemcsits 
the President is given power to cut ttclffs 
60 percent. The tariff on many iHMes 
that are brought into this coimtar that 
had tariff on them were plaoed on the 
free list. In fact, about Iwo-thlrds of 
our foreign commerce under tbo recipro¬ 
cal trade agreements Is now on the free 
list. There were about UlfiAktieles that 
still had some tariff cm tbam. This ad¬ 
ministration cut the tans M about 600 
of these artioto the fMl 00 percent. 
Now this bill gives the RreeideBt the pow¬ 
er to cut the tarttroOwrcenicn the basis 
of the tariff Jaunarr % 1840. In other 
words, it gtiui the PraiMlent the power 
to cut tariffs as much as 75 percent, in 


normal times industry and agriculture 
could not have survived the 50 percent 
on all except a few articles. If we pass 
this bill and give another 50 percent, it 
will put out of business thousands of 
Industries in this country and millions 
will be thrown out of employment when 
peace once comes and the world reaches 
a normal position in productivity. Our 
farm machinery and every other type of 
production has been scattered all over 
the world. The people of nearly every 
country in the world will know how to 
reproduce our machinery, tools, and so 
forth, and we will have stronger compe¬ 
tition than we have ever had. 

The National Orange, with its million 
members, and many other farm groups 
of this Nation have and arc vigorously 
opposing this bill. Various Industries of 
this Nation are vigorously opposing it 
and many labor groups are doing like¬ 
wise. They have several reasons to be 
alarmed over what will happen to Amer¬ 
ican industry, agriculture, and labor in 
normal times if this bill should become 
a law and continue in effect. Of course, 
it has no bearing at this particular time 
and will have Uttle bearing untU the war 
is over. World and war conditions at 
this time amount almost to an embargo 
as to the shipment of industrial and ag¬ 
ricultural products into our country. 

Conditions were so bad Just after the 
First World War that the Wilson admin¬ 
istration backed an emergency tariff bill 
to protect American farmers and Ameri¬ 
can workers from the bad effects of the 
Underwood low tariff, revenue act of 
1913. 

This act should not extend more than 
another year. At that time the present 
war is likely to be over, and I trust that 
we will be at peace once more. But we 
read in the press where there arc some 
wars starting between the Allied coun¬ 
tries themselves in Syria, Lebanon, and 
Italy. Congress will still be here and we 
shall have more information and can 
legUdate more intelligently on this im¬ 
portant subject, but it is urged by the 
administration that they must have this 
authority to reduce tariffs an additional 
50 percent for trading purposes with for¬ 
eign countries. Who will make the 
trades? The President cannot go into 
these matters and neither can the Sec¬ 
retary of State. They are too much en¬ 
grossed with other matters. Some bu¬ 
reaucrat will have the say in working 
out these so-called trade agreements. 
Under the Constitution, the American 
people elected the Congress to do these 
things. They know the needs of the 
people of their several districts and the 
Stotes and the Nation as a whole. Who 
knows what bureaucrat may develop 
these trade agreements? He may be an 
out-and-out free trader, and while they 
s&y that every Industry will have a say, 
but it has not worked out that way. 

The Members of Congress have very 
little to say in making these trade agree¬ 
ments. They may appear before the bu¬ 
reaucrat tlmt is hearing the matter wt 
there are no strings on his decision. He 
can sell American farmers of some par- 
♦ticular commodities or some manufac¬ 
tured products, or some fruits down thw 
river, and you cannot take the matter 
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into the courts. There is no real relief 
from any injury fmr industry, agricul¬ 
ture, or the worker. We have given this 
administration a lot of trading power in 
this war. Congress has voted sixty-four 
billion for lend^ease. We have provided 
the finest and best Army and Navy in the 
world! We have taken the brunt on the 
western front in Europe and on many 
other fronts in the world. We have 
given blood, sweat, and tears, but we are 
today alarmed over what is happening 
among the Allies themselves. Selfish 
men are puslfing their own selfish inter¬ 
est for themselves and their own coun¬ 
tries. They are blocking the great pur¬ 
pose for which we have sacrificed so 
much. The administration should have 
used all the powers that have been given 
to them to get agreements from these 
countries before we furnished them too 
much as to what would be their attitude 
after we had won the victory but we did 
not make the trades. Now they think 
* they do not need our help. As one Mem¬ 
ber of Congress, I am unwilling to turn 
over this great congressional power on 
which the prosperity and success of 
American industry, agriculture, and labor 
depends to some person or persons, in 
many cases unknown to the American 
people. I am unwilling to Jeopardize the 
opportunities of American business, the 
standard of living and Jobs of American 
workers to the individual or group that 
will handle these matters. Under this 
act neither Congress nor the courts can 
review their action. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog¬ 
nizes the gentleman from New York 
LMr. Edwin Arthur HallI. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Chairman, I think I can say what I am 
going to say In 2 minutes. It is my priv¬ 
ilege to represent the greatest Industrial 
democracy in the world, 20,000 workers 
in the Endicott Johnson Bhoe Co., lo¬ 
cated in the southern tier of New York 
State where some of the finest shoes in 
the world are made. A few years ago 
certain Czechoslovakian factories Hood¬ 
ed shoes into America and their business 
was vitally affected. I am not so much 
concerned with that because the Czecho¬ 
slovakian factories in the past year or so 
have probably been bombed out of exist¬ 
ence. What I am concerned with is a 
rumor which I heard around here the 
other day, although I do not know 
whether it is founded or not, but I think 
it is worthy of consideration at least, 
that Great Britain had plans after this 
bill went through to flood the United 
States with a million pairs of women’s 
shoes. Such a thing would be a calamity 
indeed, 1 am going to vote to protect 
the 20,000 shoe workers whom I have 
the great honor and privilege of repre¬ 
senting. I want to see good shoes to con¬ 
tinue to be made for the people of Amer- 
loa« The workers in this great industry 
i^uld enjoy the highest standard of 
living possible. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
■ the gentleman ideld? 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. I yield 
to the gentleman. 

Mr. KNUTSON. May I say to the 
gentleman in voting to protect the in¬ 


terest of the 20,000 shoe workers in his 
district he is voUng to protect 60,000,000 
American workingmen. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. I think 
the gentleman is correct. That is the 
position I have taken, and I do not ex¬ 
pect to change it. I hope that those who 
have industry, such as I do, in their dis¬ 
tricts will feel likewise. 

Mr. LYNCH. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman 3 deld? 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. I yield 
to the gentleman. 

Mr. LYNCH. Does the gentleman 
mean to say he is voting against this 
bill simply on the basis of a rumor? 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. I am 
not so sure it is all rumor. I am voting 
against this bill because long experience 
and close observation h&s shown me that 
thousands of shoe workers in my district 
have enjoyed the fruits of the high 
standard of American living which they 
have been able to enjoy for the past 
quarter of a century because of the tariff. 
They have free medical attention of their 
own. They have housing, playgrounds, 
swimming pools, dance pavilions, and 
all the other advantages that go with 
the high standard of American living. 
Even during this war, when some of them 
have been attracted by higher wages of 
a temporary nature elsewhere, most of 
the E. J. shoe people have remained loyal 
to their company and to their section. 

They have proved that a tsrpical Amer¬ 
ican industry, if allowed to operate un¬ 
hindered by foreign competition, is ca¬ 
pable of providing them with a substan¬ 
tial livelihood. 

The Doughton bill is a bill to create 
unemployment. It will bring about chaos 
and ruin upon American Industry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog¬ 
nizes the gentleman from New Jersey 
IMr. HandJ. 

Mr. HAND. Mr. Chairman, I have 
listened for 3 days to the debate on this 
bill. The debate has been partisan, and 
at times acrimonious. 

Our time has been largely spent in 
quarreling, and not in an attempt to pass 
the best possible bill for the good of the 
whole country. 

Democrats have sought to make it ap¬ 
pear that we are isolationists. We have 
charged the majority with being free¬ 
traders, and with a lack of concern for 
the welfare of our workers, and for 
American business. Neither charge is 
true. 

We are much closer together than 
might be supposed. The trouble is, a 
false issue has been set up. The ques¬ 
tion should be. What kind of a bill can 
we pass which will best maintain the 
principle of reciprocal trade agreements, 
and at the same time afford ample pro¬ 
tection to American labor and business? 

Instead of that, the question on the 
floor seems to be, Will you take this par¬ 
ticular bill, without adding a comma or 
deleting a word? 

I am for reciprocal trade, and for 
giving the United States bargaining 
ilpts on dealing with other countries. 
That is not to say that I am for a bill 
to which Congress abdicates for 8 years 
its constitutional respmislbiUties over 


tariff. I am not for a bill which vests 
to the State Department unlimited power 
over large groups of American workers 
and industries. I am not for a bill which 
permits treaties to be made subject to 
no check: control, or even suggestion, by 
the elected reprjesentatives of the people. 

Mr. Chairman, if a treaty be made 
which adversely affects the glasswork- 
ers, the clothing workers, the fanners, 
or others in my district, they are going 
to come to me. I do not want to say, 
*'Oentlemen, I surrendered all authority 
in this matter on May 26,1945, and you 
will have to take the consequences.** 

I call on the majority leadership to 
help us pass a bill which will maintain 
in full the principle of trade agreements, 
and still afford needed protection to do¬ 
mestic industry. I plead with the ma¬ 
jority to abandon its position that its 
numerical superiority permits it to drive 
this particular bill through without 
amendment. We can pass a bill today 
by a nonpartisan majority which will 
serve notice on the world of our imion; 
or we can bicker and split on this one. 

Which shall it be? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog¬ 
nizes the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
McGregor]. 

Mr. McQREQOR. Mr. Chairman. I 
certainly cannot see my way clear to sup¬ 
port legislation that will give to any one 
individual, regardless of whom, the power 
to raise or lower tariff rates 50 percent, 
as Incorporated in H. R. 3240. I feel that 
such power given to the individual would, 
if he saw fit, enable him to ruin any in¬ 
dustry in our United States. 

I am of the firm conviction the passage 
of this bill in its present form would com¬ 
pletely tie the hands of Industry and 
would make idle hundreds of thousands 
of employees. 

We all realize that for a number of 
years we have been sending farm ma¬ 
chinery, high-grade industrial machin¬ 
ery, and tools to foreign countries to 
help produce food and war equipment. 
This machinery—made in the United 
States—could easily be changed, after 
the war, to produce food and industrial 
equipment to be shipped to America and 
directed to compete with our own indus¬ 
trial and farm production. 

This bill would allow products to be 
brought into this country that had been 
fiianufactured in foreign countries, under 
a prevailing wage rate of 20 to 25 cents 
a day, and this, most assuredly, would be 
detrimental to American industry, labor, 
and agriculture. How are we going to 
provide Jobs for the American people- 
jobs for the retiuning veterans—when 
we transfer our pay rolls to foreign coun¬ 
tries? 

I feel H. R. 8240 would force our Amer¬ 
ican industry and labor to compete with 
other nations Uiat have not recognized 
individual rights and that do not have a 
living wage rate established, social se¬ 
curity for employees, and have llidng con¬ 
ditions not on a par with this country. 
1 assure you I will oppose any legislation 
that will attempt to put the American 
people on a lower standard of livink» such 
as seems to prevail in some other coun¬ 
tries. I believe in protecting America— 
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fio I intend to vote against H. R. 3240, 
which 1 think is truly a bill to create 
widespread unemployment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. ClevbngbrI is recognized 
for 3 minutes. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. Mr. Chairman, in 
these 8 minutes I am going to profit by 
an adage of one of our gallant allies, the 
Chinese, one of whose great philosophers 
said: "One picture is worth a thousand 
words.” 

On Tuesday I showed two fabrics in 
this House. I want you North Caro¬ 
linians, you South Carolinians to look at 
them. I spread them here before you. 
I want you New England men, you men 
from Massachusetts, to look at these 
samples. There is the story of 20-cents- 
a-day cotton spinning from Japan. So 
few were here Tuesday to see these that 
I want to show them again. 

A moment ago when the gentleman 
from Maine was speaking it brought to 
my memory the time when I used to send 
checks up there to the Lewiston people 
for Lockwood sheets, to the Biddeford 
people for cotton. I wonder where those 
mills are now? I used to send checks 
to Massachusetts for years, to Beacon 
Mills for blankets. Now I send them to 
Swannanoa, N. C.. and I am wondering 
how long it will be before those checks 
will go to Mr. Clasrton and his cotton in 
Brazil. I showed you what the Soviets 
were doing. I thought of the Massa¬ 
chusetts mills, the Stevens Mills, and 
their products, the mill now closed, the 
jobs gone, and then I thought another 
time of the old Thirty-seventh Division 
from Ohio, five of whose units come 
from my district along with the Thirty- 
second Wisconsin and Michigan; and 
I thought of the Forty-first Division. 
They have been on the firing line in the 
Pacific from the very beginning, our 
Major General Beightler, Thirty-seventh 
Division, the last surviving National 
Guard major general In the United States 
Army. I say to you with the 500 dead 
from my district that those Jobs belong 
to the families of those 500 men and more 
than 1,500 more whose bodies are broken, 
the thousand men and women in my own 
little town in Ohio who made novelties 
but who are now turning out paits for 
your great gasoline bombs. These light 
machines, these automatic machines can 
possibly be run by these men with broken 
bodies when they come home. 1 say to 
you, Mr. Chairman, there is no argument 
greater than that. These Jobs belong to 
them. I am against a 3-year renewal of 
this wholly nonreciprocal agreement that 
brings ho advantage to America, no Jobs 
for Americans. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Pennsylvania IMr. Gaossl is recog¬ 
nised for 8 minutes. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, 1 want to 
address my remarks primarily to the 
Democratic side of the House. Ye who 
labor and are sweating over here under 
the lash of the administration, I am 
warning you that you will have a tougher 
day ahead* 

I have a section in my district that has 
13 shoe factories in it. Some of them em¬ 
ploy as many as a thousand people. That 
was the strongest Democratic community 


in the United States before 1938, and no 
Republican ever got in there even to make 
a speech until 1938 when I ran for Con¬ 
gress. Those shoe factories were closed 
and Czechoslovakian shoes were selling 
there at $1.52 a pair lower than they 
could make them in their community 
factories. I went there to make a speech. 
They staged a riot. After a while I 
quieted them and presented the fact.s. 
showed them why their factories were 
closed. I carried the town In that elec¬ 
tion and have cai*ricd it ever since and 
I am going to keep on carrying it and 
the Republicans are going to keep on 
carrying it if you pass laws that rob the 
workers of their jobs. Many of you will 
find a lot of difficulty in the next elec¬ 
tion, and as much as I want to see a 
change I do not want it to come about 
through economic chaos. It is too high 
a price to pay. But our workers need 
jobs and our farmers need markets. And 
this legislation constitutes a threat to 
both. Therefore I am against lower tar¬ 
iff or free trade. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from New Jersey IMr. Powers] is recog¬ 
nized for 3 minutes. 

’ ’r. POWERS. Mr. Chairman, I am 
gOi..g to vote for this amendment, and 
I am going to vote against this bill to 
create unemployment if this permissive 
provision to lower the tariff rate an ad¬ 
ditional 50 percent stays in it. 

I happen to have the honor to rep¬ 
resent the Fourth Congressional District 
of the State of New Jersey where thous¬ 
ands of potters are employed. My dis¬ 
trict is the second largest pottery center 
in the United States. 

You gentlemen from Ohio realize what 
I am speaking of. If the tariff is low¬ 
ered on either table or sanitary ware 50 
percent, it means every pottery in this 
country will close and there will be hun¬ 
dreds of thousands of potters jobless. 
Multiply that, Mr. Chairman, by scores 
and scores of otlier industries and you 
will realize Just what we arc facing. 
That is why I label this bill “a bill to cre¬ 
ate unemployment,” and you all know 
that is exactly what will happen. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog¬ 
nizes the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Lewis]. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. Chairman, I en¬ 
dorse eversrthing that my good friend 
from New Jersey IMr. Powers] has Just 
said. 1 represent a pottery, glassware, 
and steel district. Yesterday I stated a 
few things about these industries and I 
want to repeat them today in the 
presence of a greater number in this 
Chamber at this time. 

In 1938 I saw our potters walking the 
streets in idleness. J saw the glass work¬ 
ers doing the same thing. Mr. Club¬ 
man, unless we defeat this measure we 
will have not only in the glass indus¬ 
try. but in many other industries of this 
country’, the same situation. 

At the same time thousands of our 
steel workers were unemplosM while in 
many places near Uie seaboard steel 
products from Be^^um and Sweden took 
all our markets: for instance in the^ 
State of Florida, a roll of wire fence and 
many other steel products that could 
have been made in the United States. 


This is a bill to create unemployment, 
not a bill to create emplosrment as it is 
falsely said it will. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog¬ 
nizes the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Kiefi]. 


Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Chairman, I have 
been consistently on the floor of the 
House ever since the debate of this bill 
started. I came here looking for light, 
with a mind that was not foreclosed and 
a mind that was not* prejudiced. I 
have listened to the various arguments 
in the hope that they would allay some 
of the fears I have had expressed to me 
by many people in my district. Instead 
of providing clarity, needless to say, 
most of the argument has produced con¬ 
fusion of thought. One thing stands out 
in my mind, however. There has not 
been a single Member in charge of this 
bill who has been able to demonstrate 
conclusively or to a reasonable certainty 
that the reciprocal trade agreement pro¬ 
gram has produced a single benefit to 
the people of this country. All of the 
arguments have been platitudes and gen¬ 
eralities. It may be that the reason those 
facts are not available is because we 
have not had a normal experience of 
operation under the program, most of it 
being under wartime conditions, that 
have prevented the operation of normal 
trade. On the other hand, you have had 
experience after experience demonstrated 
which has shown the actual detrimental 
effect of this program. 

Mr. Chairman, I previously voted to 
continue the program, and as one who 
voted to continue it I was hoping that 
I could dc the same thing today; but 
after listening to all the arguments and 
weighing them as an unprejudiced Juror, 
I cannot support the pending bill if it 
contains section 2 and will be compelled 
to vote against it. I shall vote an honest 
conviction which is not partisan, I may 
say to the chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee, because I voted to 
continue this program before. This is 
not from a prejudiced viewpoint, but 
from an honest conviction, as to the wel¬ 
fare of this country. Not speaking as a 
Republican or as a Democrat, but speak¬ 
ing as a representative of my people, I 
cannot see my way clear to vote for sec¬ 
tion 2. and if it stays in the bill I will have 
to vote against the entire bill. I have 
told my people that I would vote to ex- 
texul the present act. The pending biJl 
goes far beyond the present act. and in 
view of that fact and in view of the up- 
settled conditions throughout the world 
and the close relation of this pioblem to 
currency stabilization, which Is not re¬ 
solved. I am compelled to vote against 
the bill. 

Mr. Chairman, I endorse what the gen¬ 
tleman from California LMr. Hinshaw], 
the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
Hand], the gentleman from West Vir¬ 
ginia [Mr. Randolph], and the gentle¬ 
man from Maine tMr. Hale] have said 
in reference to the pending bill. They 
have expressed the thoughts I have and 
which I would have discussed had I had 
the opportunity and time to express 


ihem fully myself. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
alzes the gentleman from Minnesota 
[Mr. H. Carl Andersen 1. 
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Mr.H.CARLAl«DER8EIT. Mr. Chair- 
man, the speech that impressed me most 
in the past 4 days^->and 1 have listened 
very patiently to most of the discus- 
Sion—was the one d^vered by the gen¬ 
tleman from Utah CMr. Obanoer]. He 
pleaded for nntty. 1 am in full agree¬ 
ment with him that a middle-of-the-road 
compromise can be reached on this con¬ 
troversial measure. Many of us will vote 
for a simple extension of the present act 
during the period we are at war, but can¬ 
not swallow section 2. If I am willing to 
compromise—and after all, all good leg¬ 
islation is a compromise—why cannot a 
sufficient number of you gentlemen on 
the right agree to strike out section 2 and 
give men like myself an opportunity to 
vote on the final roll call for this partic¬ 
ular bill? How much better would it be 
if word went out to San Francisco, and 
to the Nation, and world, today, that the 
House has extended this particular leg- 
lotion by a heavy majority rather than 
by a close vote, because of the refusal of 
the majority in control to be content 
for the present with the existing act. 
Let us promote unity by all of us reced¬ 
ing toward a middle ground of compro¬ 
mise. 

I cannot vote here today to give any 
President, regardless of party, further 
power over the economic life and future 
of this country. This request in section 
2 for additional power to cut existing 
tariffs 50 percent may not have much 
repercussion, if granted, as long as the 
war is on. On the other hand, can our 
dairy products, meats, flax, com, and 
other grains hold up to a parity price if 
cheaply produced foreign products are 
permitted to come in practically duty 
free? Our farmers cannot compete with 
foreign labor content to work for one- 
fifth of our income, nor can any working 
Am^cans. Neither can I vote for the 
taking away from our own working peo¬ 
ple their right to earn a decent wage and 
live as Americans have the right to ex¬ 
pect to live. This bill, as drawn, can 
close thousands of businesses and elim¬ 
inate millions of Jobs. 

We have much which we can buy from 
foreign countries which we cannot pro¬ 
duce ourselves. We can often permit 
products to come in of which we have a 
scarcity temporarily. Let us make a real 
reciprocal trade-agreement policy and 
not such a one as this proposed section 2 
will result in. Our pay rolls must stay 
in America for our own workingmen and 
farmers. Our own people, earning good 
wages, are the greatest potential market 
on earth. Yes« Mr. Chairman, let us 
trade with friendly nations, but also con¬ 
sider our own first. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog¬ 
nises the gentleman from Callfomia 
IMr. VooRHisl. 

Mr, VOORH18 of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I am frank to say that I have 
had some concern about this provision 
of the bill. 1 have thought about it long 
and hard. X have studied it and I have 
deolded that without this section in the 
bill a great part of the benefits to be 
hoped lor from the passage of the whole 
bill would be lost. 

The reason is this. Assuming that we 
believe that the reciprocal trade agree¬ 


ments program Is the right way to 
handle our foreign trade problem, then 
the essential thing is for such conces¬ 
sions as we make to be made upon those 
products where the concessions can be 
made without injury to our agriculture 
or industry, that is, those where we can 
best afford to make reductions in return 
for concessions by foreign countries. 
Presumably those items are in many 
cases the ones upon which the heaviest 
cuts have already beer. made. If sec¬ 
tion 2 is stricken from the bill that would 
no longer be possible, and an effective 
working of the program would depend 
therefore upon making reductions in the 
rates upon those commodities which can 
least afford it or else the program could 
not work at all. 

From the broad point of view, Mr. 
Chairman, it seems to me that the thing 
we have to think about in connection 
with this bill is briefly this: It is of very 
great importance to the future peace of 
the world that the world know that 
America intends to play her full part as 
a member of the community of nations. 
The other nations will Judge our atti¬ 
tude by what we practically do, not by 
what we merely say. I do not believe 
we can sweep away the protection of oitr 
duties. I do believe that under a re¬ 
ciprocal trade agreements program we 
can, in an agreement with other nations, 
gradually reduce certain of them. I be¬ 
lieve it of inestimable Importance that 
we give clear, definite notice to the world 
that we intend to do that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog¬ 
nizes the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Rayburn]. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Chairman, I 
would not Impose myself upon you for 
even 5 minutes if I did not fear that 
there is a big chance here to make a big 
mistake. 1 know that In the years to 
come as in the years that have passed 
we have to trade with the remainder of 
the world if we are to have prosperity 
and have employment. I know that we 
cannot sell where we do not buy. I 
know arguments that might have had 
some merit 50 years ago when we were 
a small nation with infant industries; 
but when we are the great creditor na¬ 
tion of the earth, when we are the 
greatest surplus-pr^ucing nation under 
the sun, I know it Is more vital today 
that we trade and have commerce and 
interchange with the nations of the 
earth than ever before. 

Many people have expressed fear of 
what might be done under this bill with 
section 2 in it. There is one man in 
the United States, the head of the Gov¬ 
ernment, who will have the last say on 
this matter. I have here a letter that I 
think should allay the fears of all who 
want their fears allayed. This is from 
the President of the United States: 

Mat 25, IMS. 

The Honorable Sam Ratbuin, 

Hotm ogtee BiiiUUng, 

Mr Dbaa Mb. Bpbabo: Bupplcmenting 
our fionversation yesterday, X wish to repsat 
that I regard the pending maaaurt for the 
renewal and strengthening of the TNUte 
Agreements Act as of the tot order of hn- 
portenoe for the success of my Admlnletra- 
tioxi. 


1 assume there is no doubt that the aet 
wlU he renewed. The real queetlon is 
whether the renewal is to be in such form 
as to make the act effective. For that pur- 
poee the enlargement of authority provided 
by eection 2 of the pending hUl is eesenttal. 

I have had drawn to my attention state- 
mentc to the effect that this increased au¬ 
thority might be used in such a way as to 
endanger or **trade out** segments of Amer¬ 
ican industry, American agriculture, or 
American labor. No such action was taken 
under President Roosevelt and Cordell Hull, 
and no such action will take place under 
my presidency. 

Sincerely yours, 

Harbt S. Truman. 

If I wera e wavering Democrat, with 
that assurance from this man who has 
caught the imagination of the people not 
only of the United States but of the world. 
I would hesitate not to comply with his 
first major request. Xf I were a Repub¬ 
lican Member of this House, realizing the 
tremendous responsibility that rests upqn 
the shoulders of this man, with the 
world’s great work ahead of him as well 
as of you and me, 1 would hesitate to 
throw anything In his way that might 
impede his efforts to bring about world 
order and peace and commerce. 

X understand it has been said around 
these corridors that it matters not what 
the House does, the Senate may not pass 
this bill in this form. Let u$ do our duty, 
regardless of any other body. Iiet us so 
write today that if this socikl order, this 
economic order, this world order crashes 
around us. it will not be upon our heads 
or upon our hearts. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. All time has ex¬ 
pired on the pending amendment. 

The question is on the amendment of¬ 
fered by the gentleman from Minnesota 
[Mr. Knutson! . 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman. I de¬ 
mand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair¬ 
man appointed as tellers Mr. Doughton 
of North Carolina and Mr. Knittson. 

The committee divided; and the tellers 
reported that there were-^yes 174, noes 
197. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Qerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Bailet; Page 2. 
line 13, after aubsection (b) of section 2, in¬ 
sert: 

•'Provided further. That no reduction in 
duty under the Tariff Act of 1280 rates shall 
be made on Imports competing directly with 
artlclee produced by handicraft Industrlee in 
the United States. Handicraft Industries are 
defined as those In which the ealiiries and 
wages or direct and indirect labor constitute 
00 percent or more of the eoeti of production 
and include only those groups of manufac¬ 
turers, eioluding contractors, producing by 
rsoogniaed handiorsft methods, like or simi- 
Isr products, from which the Bureau of the 
Oenaus can obtain and publish industrial 
statlatios. The Tariff Commiatlon shall make 
the final determination of these qualifica¬ 
tions.** 

Mr, BAILEY. BXr. Chairman, this 
amendment is designed solely to prevent 
the liquidation of two established Amer¬ 
ican industries as old as t^ Nation itself. 
Its acceptance by the Congress would not 
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affect a total of 100,000 employees In two 
Industries with a gross annual domestic 
production of less than $150,000,000. It 
would apply primarily to the pottery, the 
hand glassware and earthenware prod¬ 
ucts. 

I know, Mr. Chairman, that the pro¬ 
ponents of this measure have attempted 
to take the sting out of the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act Insofar as it ap¬ 
plies to the hand glass Industry in sub¬ 
section 2 of section 3, which provided 
that the reciprocal trade agreement with 
Czechoslovakia, which was abrogated by 
Presidential order In 1939, cannot be re¬ 
enacted on rates as of January 1. 1945. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BAILEY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. Would 
the gentleman accept shoes and textiles 
as part of his amendment? 

Mr. BAILEY. The gentleman may of¬ 
fer that amendment. 

Mi\ BATES of Massachusetts. Would 
the gentleman accept It as such? 

Mr. BAILEY. I am Interested in the 
glass industry. 

Mr. Chairman, in the event this act 
is passed carrying an additional 50 per¬ 
cent differential It Just simply means 
that the negotiators could go back and 
make the same concessions on the glass 
schedules as are contained In the present 
tariff bill, so the industry will not be any 
better off than it would be or was under 
the agreement enacted in 1938 and abro¬ 
gated in 1939. 

The amendment is plain, and I submit 
it on its merits. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman. 1 ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this amendment and all amendments 
thereto close in 5 minutes. 

Ml*. CASE of South Dakota and Mr. 
LEWIS objected. 

Mr, COOPER, Mr. Chairman, I move 
that all debate on this amendment and 
all amendments thereto close in 5 min¬ 
utes. 

The question was tsiken; and on a divi¬ 
sion (demanded by Mr. Knutson) there 
were—ayes 120, noes 110. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, I de¬ 
mand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair¬ 
man appointed as tellers Mr. Douohton 
of North Carolina and Mr. Knutson. 

The Committee again divided; and the 
tellers reported that there were—ayes 
171. noes 107. 

So the motion was agreed to. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman. I rise In opposition to the 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I am sure that Mem¬ 
bers of the House realize this amend¬ 
ment Is objectionable from at least two 
major standpoints. In the first place, 
it is highly discriminatory and unfair. 
I realise my friend from West Virginia 
is interested in giving what the gentle¬ 
man from Minnesota would call spot 
protection to hand-made glassworks. 
Out of more than 50,000,000 industrial 
workers in the Nation there are only 
6,000 employed In that particular Indus¬ 
try. I have in my district a number 
of textile workers and, like my distin¬ 
guished friend from Massachusetts [Mr. 


BaxisI, 1 have a shoe factory, and nat¬ 
urally I would not think It fair to see 
someone set up a special rule for a limited 
group of workers. As a matter of fact, 
this amendment goes even further than 
the gentleman ffbm West Virginia real¬ 
izes. In possibly a third, and perhaps 
as much as a half, of our industries the 
labor costs may average 50 percent. His 
amendment provides that if the labor 
cost is 50 percent then no trade agree¬ 
ment can be made on a competitive item. 
The next objection to the gentleman’s 
amendment is that it is utterly unwork¬ 
able. There is not a plant in the United 
States where the labor cost remains the 
same from month to month. There may 
be full work one month plus overtime and 
no overtime the next month. There may 
be a high degree of absenteeism one 
month and there may be nobody sick 
or absent the next month. There is not 
a plant in which the labor costs do not 
vary from month to month. 

Of course, they vary from plant to 
plant. What would be the practical ef¬ 
fect of this amendment? Before the 
President could negotiate any trade 
agreements the Tariff Commission would 
have to set out to make a study of labor 
costs to see whether they are above or 
below 50 percent. They could never 
finish that work. If they did finish it, it 
might change before they could nego¬ 
tiate on the basis of whatever findings 
the Tariff Commission reported. A new 
wage contract might be drawn up and 
the labor cost would be changed all over 
again. So I tell you that the real effect 
of this amendment would be to abso¬ 
lutely prohibit the future negotiation of 
a single trade agreement. I hope it will 
be defeated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. All time has 
expired. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair¬ 
man, I offer a preferential motion. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from New York offers a preferential mo¬ 
tion which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Reed of New York moves that the 
Committee do now rise and report the bill 
back to the House with the recommendation 
that the enacting clause be stricken. 

Mr. CCXIPER. Mr. Chairman, I make 
a point of order against the motion. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state the point of order. 

Mr. COOPER. Of course, this is a mo¬ 
tion of the highest privilege, under the 
rules of the House, but I submit to the 
Chair that when it is offered obviously 
for the purpose of gaining a specific ob¬ 
ject—^to extend debate after the time has 
been fixed and the debate closed—that 
such a motion should not be entertained. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. WooMUM of 
Virginia). The Chair will say to the gen¬ 
tleman that the effect of the moUon may 
be to extend the time of debate, but the 
purpose of the motiem is a v^cle by 
which the bill may be killed. If the gen¬ 
tleman from New York CMr. Bsxs] is op¬ 
posed to the bill, this is one way to do it. 

Mr.REEDofNewYoitc. X am opposed 
to the bill, sir, as X have been oonsistently. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair over¬ 
rules the point of order. 


Mr, REED of New York. And what 
Is more, Mr. Chairman. I offered this 
motion to get time to reply to the gen¬ 
tleman from Virginia [Mr. Robertson!. 
We have been foreclosed from debating 
this question as fully as we should. The 
question involved, the gentleman from 
Virginia says, is only a matter of 6.000 
people. Has the time come in the 
United States of America when 6,000 
people have no rights before a great 
legislative body of free people? It is 
about time we took into consideration 
the fact that this is still the United 
States of America. 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REED of New York. I yield. 

Mr. JENKINS. As a matter of fact, it 
will rep resen t 600,000 people. 

Mr. REED of New York. Of course, it 
will, because every article that goes into 
the production of glaasware in West Vir¬ 
ginia and all these other States creates 
pay rolls all over this country. Pay rolls 
are the lifeblood that flows into the 
arteries of trade and prosperity in this 
country. There are a large group of 
men on this floor representing those 
pay rolls from various districts. They 
have a right to be heard. We have been 
debating this question for some time, 
but this is the first time we have had an 
opportunity to speak and to vote and 
offer amendments. This is no time to 
foreclose those interests Involved in this 
legislation. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr, 


Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REED of New York. I yield. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. If this 
amendment fails it means that after the 
war with Japan Is over, Japanese pot¬ 
tery and glassware workers, who only 
earn 20 cents a day, will supply the 
American market. 

Mr. REED of New York. What it 
means Is simply a series of ghost towns. 
These people who work in these fac¬ 
tories are patriotic people. They are 
all buying war bonds. They are mak¬ 
ing their contributions to the war. 
Their sons have been over there fighting 
for the cause to which this country is 
committed. 

Now, you say at this time, when their 
sons are over there, that the people rep¬ 
resenting those interests cannot come 
before the Congress of the United States 
and fight to preserve their pay rolls. 
That is un-American. That is the rea¬ 
son I have offered this motion, to see 
that those people have a chance to be 
heard. 


Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RE ED o f New York. I yield. 

Mr. KEEFE. In the debates on this 
bill the distinguished gentleman from 
West Virginia, the sponsor of this meas¬ 
ure, the distinguished gentleman from 
West Virginia [Mr. Bailey!, and the 
distinguished former Governor of West 
Virginia [Mr. Niily! all pointed out as 
Democrats that this industry in their 
State would be affected deleteriously, and 
people would be put out of jobs if this 
bill is passed. Now, they were speaking 
as Democrats. I wonder if they are go¬ 
ing to vote for this bill under those 
circumstances. 
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Mr. RBaSD of New York. And, what is 
more, we all ought to be voting for the 
United States of America and its in¬ 
terests. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RSE2> of New York. Yes; I yield 
if you do not take up too much of my 
time. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Virginia. Would 
it not be more accurate, in referring to 
what the gentleman from Virginia said 
about the 6,000 workers, to say that he 
said that the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from West Virginia was in be¬ 
half of only 6,000 workers to whom he 
wishes to give special and preferential 
treatment? 

Mr. REED of New York. Many, many 
times 6,000 are involved in this propo¬ 
sition, and all good, sound Americans. 

Mr. DOUQHTON of North Carolina. 
Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
motion. 

I am sure- 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Chairman, a parlia¬ 
mentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. KEEFE. I understood that all 
debate on this matter was to close in 3 
minutes and that that was determined 
by a teller vote. 

The CHAIRMAN. That is correct, but 
the gentleman from New York made a 
motion to strike out the enacting clause 
and there are 5 minutes for and 5 min¬ 
utes against that motion. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Was not that 
motion withdrawn? 

The CHAIRMAN. A motion to strike 
out the enacting clause cannot be with¬ 
drawn except by unanimous consent, and 
the gentleman did not ask unanimous 
consent. 

The gentleman from North Carolina 
tMr. DouGHTOif] is recognized for 5 
minutes. 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
Mr. Chairman, every member of this 
committee, I am sure, is intelligent 
enough to understand the purpose of this 
motion. It is not intended to assist the 
gentleman from West Virginia who of¬ 
fers his amendment in respect of glass¬ 
ware—that is only a local industry—the 
effect of this motion is, of course, to 
kill the bill. When you strike out the 
enacting clause there is nothing left. So, 
why did the gentleman not just wait until 
the opportune time in place of trying to 
kill the bill by indirection or some adroit 
move, why did he not Just wait until the 
right tl* Ae ca me and vote against it? 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr, Chair¬ 
man, will the gentleman yieUdf 

Mr. DOUQHTON of North CaioUna. 
I yield. 

Mr. REED of New York. Certainly I 
am trying to kill the bill. 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina, 
The gentleman admits that the purpose 
of the m otion is to kill the bill. 

lit, REND of New York. Yes; I am 
trying to kill the bill and kill it now in 
the Interest of my country. 


Mr. IX)UQHTON of North Carolina. 
The gentleman is against all reciprocal- 
trade agreements; he is against every¬ 
thing in the bill. He would be against 
the bill even though the amendment to 
section 2 had been adopted. 

Mr. REDD of New York. Mr. Chair¬ 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina? 
I yield. _ 

Mr. REED of New York. Because of 
my interest in my country I want to kill 
this bill at this time. 

Mr. DOUQHTON of North CaroUna. 
Of course, the gentleman admits it. So. 
I say consequently why does he not just 
wait until the right time comes and then 
vote against it? What he is trying to 
do is self-evident, hut I tell him that the 
Membership of this House is intelligent 
enough to see through his move. This 
is an intelligent committee. 

Mr. REED of New York. This will kin 
it; therefore 1 say vote for it. 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
Vote against the motion and vote against 
the amendment offered by the gentle¬ 
man from West Virginia. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentleman 
from New York. 

The motion was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question re¬ 
curs on the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. 
Bailey]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Jttod: On page 2, 
line 2. strike out the figure *'S60” and Insert 
the figure '*$25”; and on page 2, line 11, 
strike out the figure **$60” and Insert the 
figure *‘$26/* 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, I remember 
very well that during the last war the 
need for wheat for ourselves and our 
armies and our allies was so great that 
out in Nebraska where I was born and 
brought up, we plowed up a lot of land 
that should never have been anything 
but grazing land and planted it to wheat 
because the price was $2.25 a bushel. A 
lot of that land has since blown over into 
the districts of some of you who live to 
the east of Nebraska. 

Then the war ended and the men of 
Europe came back from the trenches to 
their fields and factories and in a rela¬ 
tively short time were able to produce for 
themselves most of what they needed 
and did not have to get so much from us. 
We had huge surpluses of wheat, the 
price dropped down and much land lay 
idle and thousands lost their farms. 

Now we are going through the first part 
of that same process again. Every 
available acre has been brought into cul¬ 
tivation. every man and millions of wom¬ 
en have been put to work in order to 
produce enough for ourselves and for 
our men on scores of battle fronts con¬ 
suming under the most wasteful and ex- 
tovagant circumstances possible, and 
ior our allies, and for the mfillohs being 
* Ifiyerated from Axis tyranny. But this 
WiMr will end, too, as other wars have 
endild. In a shorter time than we an- 
tfeUmte most peoples in the woxid will be 


able to produce for themselves most of 
what they need. They will not need to 
get so much from us. America will be 
left with an enormously overexpanded 
plant, both industrial and agricultural, 
able to produce more than we oursdyes 
can consume, or rather more than we can 
buy and pay for, which is the determin¬ 
ing factor. 

Then what are we going to do? There 
are only two posslhilltleB. One is to re¬ 
duce the plant to what we can buy and 
pay for here at home, which means, of 
course, killing the little pigs again, and 
plowing under every third row of cotton. 
It means putting millions of men and 
women out of work at the very time that 
our solaier$ are coming hack and we 
need several million more jobs, not fewer. 
Such a course would plunge us into a 
depression that would make the last one 
look like a picnic. We cannot even con¬ 
sider reducing our plant to produce just 
what we can buy and pay for at home. 

There is only one alternative and that 
is to expand consumptive capacity and 
purchasing power to take the full output 
of our fields and factories at full pro¬ 
duction, that is, we must find or create 
new markets. 

Where can we find or create new 
markets? Again, there are only two 
places, at home and abroad. Every seri¬ 
ous American is working on the problem 
of how to expand markets at home and 
there are great possibilities in that direc¬ 
tion, of coiirse. But, with all the expan¬ 
sion conceivable, I do not believe the 
home market can be enough. 

Sometimes one hears Americans say. 
**We must preserve the American market 
for the American farmer, the American 
laborer, and the American manufactur¬ 
er.*' But it does not require much bold¬ 
ness to predict that never again in our 
lifetime is the American market going 
to be big enough to buy all that the 
American farmer, the American laborer, 
and the American manufacturer of to¬ 
day can produce. 

Therefore we must lay long range 
plans for markets abroad as we never 
had to before. England had to, Japan 
had to, Germany had to. They con¬ 
centrated on foreign trade and were suc¬ 
cessful in getting it. To us it was Just 
a sort of frosting on the cake. It wets 
nice, but we did not have to have it. 
Now we do have to have it. 

It Is true that we cannot maintain 
reasonably full employment and our 
American standard of wages and of liv¬ 
ing by closing our . factories and aban¬ 
doning our farms through admitting 
products that can sell cheaper than our 
own, but it is also true that we cannot 
maintain reasonably full employment 
and our American standard of wages and 
of living by closing down factories and 
abandoning farms through lack of mar¬ 
kets for their products because we will 
not let other people buy our goods and 
pay for them with the only things they 
have, namely, their goods and sendees. 

One of the reasons I have been Inter¬ 
ested in Asia is because the greatest 
remaining undeveloped markets of the 
world are in Asia. Half of the people of 
the world live there, half the mouths to 
be fed, half the bodies to be clothed, half 
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the families to be houeed. Furthermore, 
they produce thlnrs^that do not compete 
with our products as do, for instance, 
the products of Argentina—beef and 
wheat. The Chinese produce tin. tung¬ 
sten. tea, tung oil, chinaware, hog bris¬ 
tles, and many others. 

To have the inside track in develop¬ 
ing those markets, as we can, and to have 
the inside track in helping satisfy them, 
as we can, is, I think, almost our single 
biggest backlog for years to come. Asia 
can come nearer than any other place 
to being for us hereafter what our own 
great West formerly was. We have a 
great stake in building up abroad, as well 
as at home, an enlarging, expanding 
economy, with new industries, more jobs, 
higher wages, more purchasing power, 
and, therefore, greater sales. 

Foreign commerce is more essential to 
us in the years ahead than ever before. 
I believe these reciprocal trade treaties 
are an effective weapon In expanding 
that commerce, and the program should 
be continued. If handled wisely, it will 
strengthen our country’s economy, not 
weaken it, as some have contended. 1 
am for the program, not out of concern 
for other countries but out of concern 
for ourselves. 

But it is more difficult to justify ex¬ 
tending the program for 3 years, and for 
increasing the President’s power, than it 
was 2 years ago. Who can foresee what 
costs of production are going to be 
abroad? And who can foresee what they 
are going to be here? The marked rise 
in cost of materials and of labor in this 
country has done more to increase the 
gap between costs of production here and 
abroad than tariffs did. It is interesting 
to observe many people seeking by every 
device to raise wages and prices and at 
the same time to lower tariffs; that is. 
Increase the disparity between here and 
abroad and at the same time get a freer 
flow of trade. 

Z hope this amendment to reduce from 
50 percent to 25 percent the President’s 
power to raise or lower tariffs from the 
levd existing January 1. 1945, will be 
adopted as a reasonable compromise. 
With all the uncertainty that will pre¬ 
vail imtil conditions abroad become rea¬ 
sonably stabilized, surely not more than 
25 percent will be needed or will be used 
in the next 8 years. Fbr the 37 percent 
of dutiable imports whose tariffs have 
not been changed, the reasons against 
changes must be so strong that it is hard 
to believe a full 60«peroent change will 
be made. While I have the utmost con- 
fldenoe in our President, I do not believe 
he needs so much more power than he 
already has. A great many more Mem¬ 
bers could vote with good consciences for 
a 25-percent increase than can for a 50- 
percent Increase. I will say frankly that 
if X am forced into a choice between a 
50-pereent increase or no increase at all, 
I, myself, must vote for the former. 
There is danger that way. yes. but even 
more danger the other way. However, if 
the majo^ will agree to this amend¬ 
ment, the final vote for the bill will be 
mudi larger and have. I beUeve. better 
jMycholoeical effeetSg with ne crippling of 
its economic effects. 

The BepubUcans have been accused of 
making this a party matter. Well, if a 


substantial percentage of the Repub¬ 
licans are willing to split the difference 
and vote for this compromise of 25 per¬ 
cent. but the Democrats are unwilling to 
yield a bit in order to get unity, and. 
instead, vote as a body against this 
amendment, then the Record will make 
clear to all just who is making it a party 
issue. It will not be the Republicans. 
I hope reas onab leness will prevail. 

Mr. CJOOPER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this amendment and all amendments 
thereto close in 5 minutes. 

'The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Tennessee? 

There was no -objection. 

Mr. LYNCH. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, we are making prog¬ 
ress. When this bill was first introduced 
there was complete objection on the part 
of the minority. Then we got the offer 
of a year extension. Yesterday we got 
the offer of a 2-year extension, and I 
assume if the minority leader had not 
sprained his ankle he might have gone 
the full course to 3 years. We have now 
the situation whereby there is a sugges¬ 
tion to decrease the 50 percent to 25 
percent. However, I do not think the 
gentleman who submitted the proposed 
amendment is familiar with the bill be¬ 
cause, as submittca. the amendment 
would provide for a reduction of 25 per¬ 
cent, not only insofar as any future re¬ 
ductions are ooncerned with respect to 
rates that have already been reduced, 
but it would mean that a great number 
of tariff rates that have not been re¬ 
duced could not be reduced hereafter by 
any more than 25 percent. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LYNCH. I yield to the gentleman 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. JUDD. I want to assure the gen¬ 
tleman that I understand that perfectly, 
and I think it is a proper change. If 
there are reasons sufficiently sound to 
prevent the administration from reduc¬ 
ing rates at all on 37 percent of dutiable 
Imports during 11 years of operation of 
this program, then 1 am convinced that 
those reasons are sufficiently sound not 
to justify a 50-pcrcent reduction in the 
tariffs on those same Imports in the 
next 3 years. 

Mr. LYNCH. The gentleman is argu¬ 
ing against himself because he has stated 
that we should not have the 50-pereent 
allowance due to the uncertain conditions 
of the future. The same would hold true 
for 25 percent. We do not know wMt the 
conditions of the future are gifing to be, 
but that is no reason to blook this legis¬ 
lation. We do not know wihetlier It is 
going to be desirable to reduee by 50 per¬ 
cent the tariff rates on soaie M those 
items that have not been redueed at all. 
We do not know whetber It might not be 
more desirable to rethiee Uiem, say, 30 
percent, and if that U the desirable 
thing to do It ca nn o t bo done under the 
amendment proposed by the gentleman 
from Minnesota. 

It has woitM om to the present time 
that there has been no Injury done to 
American trade by reason of the present 
reciprocal trade agreement law. The 


gentlemen on the minority side have in 
every way indicated that they would go 
along with this bill if we did not have 
section 2 in it; therefore they must un¬ 
derstand. if they are sincere in their 
concession, that no damage has been 
done to American industry and therefore 
under the present bill it is fair to pre¬ 
sume that no damage will be done. 
There is no basis for fear of the future 
because we have a Tariff Commission 
and a Tai^ Committee that will go into 
the whole rate question in a scientific 
way. A scientific way of formulating a 
tariff was asked for by the Republicans 
in their party platform. We are now 
giving you the scientific way. We are 
doing what you yourselves in your party 
platform asl^ to be done; that the tariff 
be not made a logrolling matter, but that 
it be reduced to a scientific procedure. 

We are giving you the procedure. We 
tell you now that it is necessary, as the 
President has indicated, to pass this bill. 
We expect that if you are going to stand 
on your own political platform, your na¬ 
tional platform, you will support the 
President in this because it is the sci¬ 
entific way of formulating a tariff, and 
it is the leadership that your own party 
platform has asked for. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield for a correction? 

Mr. LYNCH. I yield. 

Mr. JUDD. I think perhaps the gen¬ 
tleman is laboring under a misapprehen¬ 
sion. 1 voted against the amendment 
to strike out section 2, and I shall vote 
for the bill on final passage even ii sec¬ 
tion 2 remains in Its present form. But 
I know a great many people on both sides 
of the House who would feel better in 
their hearts, and they could better justify 
their votes to their own conscioiices and 
to the people in their districts, if we all 
could compromise on 25 percent. They 
cannot go for 50 percent and yet do not 
want to refuse any additional power. I 
wonder if the political benefits at San 
Francisco and throughout the world from 
having a 25-percent increase in power 
approved by an overwhelming majority 
of both parties here would not be of 
greater importance than the alleged ben¬ 
efits from getting the greater economic 
power to change tariffs by 50 percent, 
but with the bill just squeaking through, 
even with the help of the votes of some 
Republicans. 

Mr. LYNCH. I think we will get this 
throu^ without a squeak. 

The CHAIRMAN. All time has ex¬ 
pired. 

The question Is on the amendment of¬ 
fered by the gentleman from Minnesota 
[Mr. Judd I. 

The question was taken; and on a di¬ 
vision (demanded by Mr. Cole of Mis¬ 
souri) there were—ayes 81, noes 108. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read os follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr, Case of South 
Dakota: On page 2, in line 1 end in line lO, 
s'hrUce out **50" and Insert "10.” 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, I did not know the gentleman 
from Minnesota was going to offer a 20- 
percent amendment. My amendment 
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would extend the act but limit further 
cuts to an additional 10 percent of exist¬ 
ing rates. 

I have offered this amendment in or¬ 
der that 1 might point out the inconsist¬ 
ency of the approach that has been made 
in several of the arguments recently of¬ 
fered. I wds amazed to hear the speak¬ 
er, the distinguished gentleman from 
Texas, say that the new 50-percent power 
was needed to make effective the recip¬ 
rocal trade-agreements program, for 
that is capable of only this interpreta¬ 
tion, that it is not proposed to make any 
tariff adjustments or reductions in any 
items except those on which there has 
already been made a 50-percent cut. In 
short, that nothing would be gained by a 
simple extension where additional cuts 
could be made only in the fields not al¬ 
ready cut 50 percent. 

The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
Robertson] said that the amendment of¬ 
fered by the gentleman from West Vir¬ 
ginia [Mr. Bailey] was an attempt to 
establish spot protection. By the same 
token, this 50-percent provision means 
spot destruction. If it is necessary to 
have the 60 percent in order to make the 
program effective, the only possible in¬ 
terpretation is that the anticipated fu¬ 
ture tariff reductions are to be made on 
those items that have already suffered a 
50-percent reduction. 

The gentleman from Virginia said the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from West Virginia [Mr. Baxley] pro. 
posed specialized treatment or preferen¬ 
tial protection. That may be, but the 
same logic would say that the pending 
bill proposes specialized or preferential 
treatment in the form of destruction for 
the items heretofore singled out for prior 
50-percent reductions. 

What are the items that have already 
had a 50-percent cut? The ones that 
have been singled out to bear the load 
of demonstrating our international gen¬ 
erosity. The items that have already 
been reduced 50 percent include certain 
glass products, manganese, mica, hides, 
and cattle of certain categories. To say 
that nothing is accomplished by exten¬ 
sion without the power to cut another 50 
percent items already cut 50 percent 
means that the full burden of showing 
to the world an ability to provide a flexi¬ 
ble foreign-trade policy rests upon those 
Industries that have already suffered 50 
percent. The amendment 1 have offered 
limits reduction of existing duties to 10 
percent. 

Perhaps you will go into the field where 
you have already reduced the tariff 50 
percent, but it will mean that before you 
go further than 10 percent, there you will 
also cut the items which have suffered 
no reduction and let them share In 
demonstrating our good will to the world. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. Idr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I yield. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. I do 
not know whether it has come out in de¬ 
bate or not, but the records clearly show 
that two-thirds of the Imports today by 
value are duty free. 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. That 
makes it all the more likely that the bur¬ 
den of demonstrating new good will is 
to fall on the items already given the 
maximum cut. What is the record of 
the reciprocal trade agreements program 
on some of these items? 

In my own State a manganese com¬ 
pany had spent $400,000 up to 1934 to 
establish a domestic manganese indus¬ 
try. After the trade agreement which 
reduced the tariff on manganese 60 per¬ 
cent, that industry simply folded up. 
And the country has paid a big price 
for that folly to get manganese during 
the war. 

The same thing is happening in mica. 
We have built up something of a domes¬ 
tic mica industry during the war. To¬ 
day much of that industry will fold up 
unless given some protection. In these 
critical items related to national defense, 
are we going back to the old theory of 
making ourselves dependent upon the 
rest of the world and knocking these 
vital, strategic industries in the head? 

So I suggest. If you do not want to 
give specialized preferential destruction 
by attacking further the industries 
which have already suffered the 50-per¬ 
cent reduction, that you adopt the 
amendment. Let us share the virtue of 
showing International generosity and 
spread a 10-percent cut across the board 
as far as needed instead of shoving the 
entire burden on those items already 
cut 60 percent. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr, COOPER. Mr. Chairman. I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this amendment and all amendments 
thereto close in not to exceed 7 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BEALL. Mr. Chairman. I would 
like to call the attention of the House 
to an anomalous situation as a result of 
Federal taxes and import duties on beer. 
The Federal tax on beer is $8 per barrel. 
The import duty on Imported beer is 
$7.75 per barrel. The imported beer car¬ 
ries no Federal tax. The foreign brew¬ 
ery has an immediate advantage of 25 
cents per barrel. Our American brew¬ 
eries are being forced to move into for¬ 
eign countries. This situation should be 
corrected. 

Mr. Chairman, as a result df tariff re¬ 
ductions made under the authority of 
the Trade Agreements Act of 1934 and 
increases in excise taxes imposed by re¬ 
cent revenue acts, a situation now exists 
\mder which the tax paid by the domestic 
manufacturer of certain products is 
greater than the duty paid by the im¬ 
porter of similar products, specifically 
those Imported products which are not 
subject to the excise tax in addition to 
the import duty. 

Schedule 344.02 of Customs Duties and 
Internal Revenue Taxes, in effect Aporil 1. 
19W, lists 11 separate items on which no 
Internal revenue tax is paid in addition 
to the duty. On certain of these items 
^ m^ing excise taxes are greater than 
the duties prescribed by the schedule. 


For in the latter not only has all tariff 
protection disappeared, but in effect an 
Import bonus exists. 

For example, the present duty on beer 
is 25 cents a gallon, or $7.75 per barrel of 
31 gallons. Against this, the existing 
internal revenue tax is $8 a barrel; con¬ 
sequently the effective protection is 
minus 25 cents a barrel. The tariff on 
beer has been successively reduced by 
trade agreements from $1 a gallon to 25 
cents a gallon; see page 106, schedule 8, 
paragraph 805, Changes in Import Duties 
Since 1930, revised edition. United States 
Tariff Commission. When the tariff was 
$1 pel gallon, or $31 a barrel, the excise 
tax was $5 per barrel, leaving an effective 
protection of $26 per barrel. As a result 
of trade agreements and Increase in 
taxes, this effective protection of $26 has 
become a penalty of 25 cents. 

A further example of the effect of tar¬ 
iff reductions and Increased excise taxes 
on domestic manufacturers is shown by 
the attached table listing the taxes and 
import duties applicable to alcoholic 
nonbeverage bitters from 1942 to 1945. 
From this table it may be noted that an 
effective protection of $3.90 in the period 
from 1930 to 1934 has now become a pen¬ 
alty of 50 cents per proof gallon. 

The existing condition is probably the 
result of a general but incorrect under¬ 
standing to the effect that paragraph 801 
(b) of the Tariff Act of 1930 applies to 
all imported products. This paragraph 
reads as follows: 

(b) The duties prescribed in the schedule 
8 and Imposed by title I shall be in addition 
to the internal revenue taxes imposed under 
existing law, or any subsequent act. 

Unless pending H. R. 2652 extending 
the authority to negotiate reciprocal 
trade agreements and further reduce 
duties is amended, the present Intolerable 
position of the domestic manufacturer 
of certain products may be made worse. 
The bill as now drawn would permit ex¬ 
isting negative tariffs to be increased, and 
might well make it possible for items now 
afforded some protection to be penalized. 

Unless it is the intention of the Con¬ 
gress to allow what in effect are Import 
bonuses to exist it is essential that the 
existing bill be amended. Draft of two 
suggested amendments, one to prevent 
effective, negative tariffs; the other to 
prevent reduction of effective tariffs to 
zero, follows: 

DRAFT OF SUOCUCBTZD AMENDMENT TO PENDING 

H. R. S8fl2, RBVENTT-NINTH CONORERR, TO 

PREVENT A REDUCTION OF EFFSCTZVX TARIFF TO 

EBRO 

Provided, however, That the duty on any 
Imported product not paying an internal 
revenue tax In addition to exietlng duties 
may not be reduced when a similar product 
Of domestic manufacture is subject, either 
directly or Indirectly, to excise taxes. 

BRAFT OF SUOOXRTXD AMENDMENT TO FENDXNO 

M. R. 2682. BXVXNTT-NINTH OOMdRISi, TO 

PREVENT XgraCTXVX NEGATIVE TARlFFi 

Provided, however, That the duty on any 
Imported product not paying an Internal 
revenue tax In addition to the duties herein 
provided may not be reduced below an 
amount lees than the excise tax imposed, 
either directly or indirectly, upon a similar 
product of domestic manufacture. 
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TaUe ihwHng (1) taxe$ and import duties applieable to alcohcdie nonheveraffe bitters 
from pusMoge of taHff aot of 1922 to spring of 194S and (2) protection agorded or penalty 
imposed on domestic manufacturer 

BomMtlc manufacturer— Importer—Duty per proof 
Tai per proof gallon gallon 

- - - 

Draw Internal penalty 

Qrois Not Duty nwenuo Oroea 

“ ^ tax 


Cept. 0, 1022, to Jan. 1,1027. 20 

Jan. 1, 1027, to Jan, 1,1028. 1.05 

Jan. 1, 1028, to Jan. 18, 1030.. l. lO 

Jan. 18, 1030, to Jan. 12,1084.. 1.10 

Jan, 12, 1034, to July 1,1938. 2.00 

July 1,1088, to Jan. 1,1030. 2.25 

Jan. 1, 1080, to July 1,1040. 2.25 

July 1, 1040, to Got. 1,1041.... 3.00 

Oct. 1, 1041, to Nov. 1, 1942. 4.00 

Nov. 1,1042, to Apr. 1,1944. 8.00 

Apr. 1,1044 to date. 0.00 


None $2.20 


45.00 »$2.1 

2.fi0 

6.00 »3.: 


> **Bitteraof all kinds (except AngoBlura) eontainioR spirits”—Schedule 8, pai 802. Tariff Act 1922. 

* Over-all bitters except Angostura 

* Ang^ura bitters—Schedule 8. par. 802, Tariff Act 1922. 

* Over Angoatura bitters 

* Tariff Act of ig30-Schedule 8, par. 902. 

* United Kingdom (T. D 49753). . ,, 

r Imported beverage bitters made with spirits carry the gro'ss internal revenue tax In addition In the duly Non 
beverage alcoholio bitten do not carry even the net tax. Keferonco {342.02J Schedule of Customs liutitts and luternal 
Revenue Taxes Pavahlc on Imported Alcoholic Beverave? and Other Alcoholic Prep»ration« 


qualifltd right to withdraw or modify, after 
the termination of war or an emergency, a 
rate on a specific commodity, the rate on such 
commodity to be considered as "existing on 
January 1, 1946" for the purpose of this sec* 
tlon shall be the rate which would have 
existed if the agreement had not been entered 
Into. 

"(3) No proclamation shall be made pursu¬ 
ant to this section for the purpose of carry¬ 
ing out any foreign trade agreement the 
proclamation with respect to which has been 
terminated In whole by the President prior 
to the date this subsection is enacted." 

Mr. PACE. Bdr. Chairman. I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read, as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Pace: On page 
8, at the end of section 8 add a new para¬ 
graph as follows: 

"4. No proclamation shall be made pursu¬ 
ant to this section for the purpose of carry¬ 
ing out any foreign trade agreement the 
proclamation with respect to which would 
permit the Importation Into the United 
States of any agricultural commodity at a 
tariff duty plus Its value below the price 
established by Congress through commodity 
loan purchase or other price support pro¬ 
gram for competitive commodities produced 
in the United States." 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman. I ask 
for a vote on the pending amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle¬ 
man from South Dakota (Mr. Case]. 
The amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. Are there any fur¬ 
ther amendments to section 2? 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman. I offer 
an amendment, which Is at the Clerk’s 
desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Bailit: On 
page 3, after line 13, Insert a new subsec¬ 
tion to be known as subsection (C) to read 
as follows: 

"If. as a result of unforeseen develop¬ 
ments and of the concession granted on any 
article enumerated and described In the 
schedules annexed to any agreement, such 
article Is being Imported in such increased 
quantities and under such conditions as to 
cause or threaten serious injury to domestic 
producers of like or similar articles, the 
Government of either country, party to such 
an agreement, shall be free to withdraw the 
concession. In whole or In part, or to modify 
it to the extent and for such time as may be 
necessary to prevent such Injury." 

Mr. BAILEY, Mr. Chairman, the 
amendment in question is section 11 of 
the reciprocal trade agreement approved 
between the United States and Mexico 
in January 1933. In delving through 
the various trade agreements I find that 
this section is attached to the Mexican 
trade agreement, and 1 am at a loss to 
know whether that is indicative of a new 
line of thought in reciprocal trade rela¬ 
tions or whether It is an Indication- 

Mr. COOPER. Will the genUeman 
yield? 

Mr. BAILEY. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. COOPER. This escape clause is 
Inserted in some of the agreements in 
existence, and we have the positive 

assurance in the printed hearings on this 

bill that the State Department wiU in¬ 
clude this escape clause in every trade 
agreement negotiated from now on. 

Mr. BAXLEY, Xn reply to the gentle¬ 
man from Tennessee* why can we not 
write it into the act? 


I submit the amendment on Its merits. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman. I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this amendment and all amendments 
thereto close in not to exceed 6 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. Chairman, I rise In 
support of the amendment. 

• Mr. Chairman, I think the proper time 
to have arrived at the relief that is 
sought by this amendment and by the 
previous amendment offered by the gen¬ 
tleman from West Virginia CMr. Bailey ] 
was on the motion to strike out section 
2 of the bill, which provided for a 
60-perccnt cut in existing protective 
rates. I am sorry the gentleman from 
West Virginia [Mr. Bailey] did not vote 
for that amendment at that time, but 
voted against It. I supported his amend¬ 
ment before. I sincerely hope that the 
House will adopt this amendment. How¬ 
ever, I must confess that the time to 
have accomplished what the gentleman 
from West Virginia [Mr. Bailey] seeks 
to accomplish by the present amendment 
could have been better accomplished by 
the previously offered amendment to 
strike section 2 of the bill, and I am 
sorry the genUeman from West Virginia 
[Mr. Baxley] voted against it. However, 
I hope his present amendment will be 
adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gmtleinan 
from West Virginia tMr. BazlxtL 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as foHows: 

Sec. 3. Such aeetioii 860 to further atmemked 
by adding at the end thereot a new eubaec- 
tioa to read as followa: 

*'(d) (1) When any rate eff duty has been 
increased of decreseed for the duration of 
war or an emergency, agreement or other¬ 
wise, any further Increase or decreaae shall 
be computed upon the beeto of the postwar 
or poat-emerfen^ raite onnried in such agree¬ 
ment or otherwtoa. 

"(9) Where under a foreign trade agree¬ 
ment the United fftatee has reserved the un- 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Georgia is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. PACE. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for five 
additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no obiection. 

Mr. PACE. Mr. Chairman, there 
should be no objection to this amendment, 
I hope it will be accepted by the commit¬ 
tee. 

The amendment simply provides that 
when you, the Congress, by law set up a 
support price for an agricultural com¬ 
modity, take, for instance, wheat, if the 
Congress sets up a support price on wheat 
of say $1 a bushel, this amendment pro¬ 
vides that the duUes shall not be reduced 
so as to permit the importation of foreign 
wheat that can be sold at less than the 


support price of $1. At this time there 
are approximately 30 or more agricultural 
commodities supported under enactments 
by this Congress. The basic commodi¬ 
ties are supported under Uie Triple A 
Act and the acts setting up the Office of 
Price Administration. The other com¬ 
modities are supported under what is 
known as the Steagall amendment, which 


provides that where the War Pood Ad¬ 
ministrator has asked for increased pro¬ 
duction, then such commodity shall be 
supported throughout the war and for at 
least 2 years beyond the declaration ter¬ 
minating the wai- at not less than 90 per¬ 
cent of parity. Certainly It Is logical that 
when the Congi*ess has set up a support 
price for an agricultural commodity that 
it should at the same time prohibit the 
Importation of any competitive commod¬ 
ity which would have the effect of break¬ 
ing the support price and probably break¬ 
ing the United States Treasury. We all 
have concern now, those of us who give 
thought to this subject, over the 
ty of surplus agricultural commochtles 
In this country after the war; we have 
Sn^rn about the capacity of the govwn- 
ment to maintain these support prices. 
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and certainly it would not be proper in 
my Judgment to permit a flood ot com¬ 
petitive foreign agricultural commodities 
to come into this country and break the 
support price that the Congress has set 
up. I think, Mr. Chairman—there may 
be some who do not agree with me—but 
I think that prosperity springs from the 
farm; i think the farmers of this Na¬ 
tion offer the greatest market industry 
has. 

When we give support to the man who 
toils in the field we are giving support 
to the man who labors in the factories 
because if prosperity can be maintained 
on the farm, then certainly prosperity 
will be maintained in Industry. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PACE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusets. I pre¬ 
sume the gentleman means that the cost 
of production upon the farms ought to 
be protected against foreign imports? 

Mr. PACE. I do. but that is not this 
amendment. My amendment simply 
says that when the gentleman and 1 and 
the rest of the Members of Congress say 
that a certain agricultural commodity 
shall be maintained at a certain price 
then no competing commodities may be 
brought in that will break that price. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. Would 
the gentleman Include the cost of manu¬ 
factured products that would also be af¬ 
fected in the same way? 

Mr. PACE. I would not include it in 
my amendment, but 1 am in complete 
sympathy with the gentleman’s position. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. Why 
would not the gentleman put it in his 
amendment? 

Mr. PACE. I do not think it would be 
germane to my amendment, which is 
conflned exclusively to agricultural com¬ 
modities. I am sincere about that. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PACE. 1 shall be glad to yield 
to the distinguished Speaker of the 
House. 

Mr. RAYBURN. The gentleman from 
Georgia knows, of course, that, coming 
from an entirely agricultural district as 
1 do, I am in sympathy with anything 
that might affect agriculture. But the 
gentleman a while ago heard read a letter 
flrom the President of the United States 
in which he said that he did not intend 
to harm agriculture in any fashion. I 
do not know how the gentleman’s amend¬ 
ment may be interpreted. If the gentle¬ 
man’s amendment meant only one thing 
and did not have other Implications, 
probably, it may lead ua into paths we do 
not know ansrthlng about. According to 
the letter from the President of the 
United States that was read here, does 
not the gentleman feel that the President 
will be pretty fair to agriculture? 

Mr. PACE. Of course. I would not 
want my amendment under any circum¬ 
stances to be interpreted as a lack of 
confidence in the President of the United 
States or in the Speaker of the House. 
It occurred to me that where the Con¬ 
gress itself, with the President’s ap¬ 
proval, had flxed a support price, it might 
be logical to provide that that price could 


not be broken by Imports. The Presi¬ 
dent might welcome such limitation. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. Chairman, wlU 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PACE. 1 yield to the gentleman 
from Kansas. 

Mr. CARLSON. I think the House 
should give this amendment very serious 
consideration. Maybe this is not the 
proper amendment, but if we do not pass 
some legislation we are going to take 
funds out of the Federal Treasury under 
section 22 and pay for the importation 
of large amounts of flax, for instance. 
Under the law we must take in 50 per¬ 
cent of the imports from 1029 to 1932. 
Seven million bushels of flax will be com¬ 
ing in from Argentina which will cost us 
$1 a bushel. I think this amendment 
should have very serious consideration. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Georgia has expired. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman. I rise in opposition to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Geor gia. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Virginia. I yield 
to the gentleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman. I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this amendment and all amendments 
thereto close in 5 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, I ob- 
Ject. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that all debate on this amendment and 
all amendments thereto close in 10 min¬ 
utes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Virginia. Mr, 
Chairman, I shall use one-half of my 
first 3 minutes in support of the distin¬ 
guished gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Bates 1 who asked the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. Pace] a very embar¬ 
rassing question as follows: 

If yow proposal ia going to be good for 
agriculture, why Ig it not good for Industry? 

Bir. BATES of Massachusetts. That is 
precisely the question. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Virginia. The 
gentleman could not answer it except to 
say that it would not be germane to his 
amendment. But the proposal of the 
gentleman from Georgia is Just another 
group protection. If you do It to my 
neighbor, it will be all right, but if you 
do it to me, it will not be so good. 

Mr. PACE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Virginia. I yield 
to the gentleman from Georgia, 

Mr. PACE. The difference is that 
Congress Itself has fixed the price on 
agricultural commodities. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Virginia. The 
point I wish to make is this: We have 
had this law on our books 11 years and 
if the first 50 percent would have ruined 
us, It would have ruined us long ago. 
We have not begun to cut agricultural 
liroducts 50 percent under the present 
law. We do not expect to do it under 
this next law. Everything has not been 


cut. Take corn. Corn has not been cut. 
Take wheat. Wheat has not been cut. 
The duty on cattle has been cut a 
little bit, but we have a quota that has 
limited the import to IVa percent of 
domestic production on 700-pound 
steers. In 1939 we hac^the full impact 
of the imports under the cut, and here 
was the picture: The imports of farm 
products, properly called competitive, 
represented the production of approxi¬ 
mately 7,000,000 acres. Exports in the 
same year represented the production of 
28,000,000 acres. On that basis, 1 tell 
you, agriculture gained. We must ex¬ 
port in the days to come about 20 per¬ 
cent of wheat, 40 percent of tobacco, 50 
percent of cotton, and a large percentage 
of rice, prunes, apples, and various other 
things, and we must favor a program of 
freer International trade or our farmers 
will be driven back to regimentation, 
limited production, and ruinous prices. 

'The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog¬ 
nizes the gentleman from California 
[Mr. Hinshaw]. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, may 
I ask the gentleman from Virginia If he 
would like to have the export embargo 
on tobacco seed removed? 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Virginia. The 
only tobacco raised in my district is 
dark fire tobacco, and we have no export 
embargo. 

Mr. HINSHAW. But you do have an 
export embargo on the seed. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Virginia. That 
is on what is called the Virginia type 
of cigarette tobacco, an entirely different 
type. 

Mr. HINSHAW. You see, gentlemen, 
the funny—and this to my mind Is laugh¬ 
able—part is that my friends of the ma¬ 
jority are the highest protectionists in 
the United States. They want them¬ 
selves protected 100 percent, and they 
practically have it right now, only they 
do not want to tell anybody about it. 
They do not want a tariff; no, they Just 
want to keep the stuff out altogether. 
That is really amusing when you get right 
down to it, is it not? .They Just want 
to keep everything out of the country 
that competes with them, but the rest of 
the country can get along with tariff re¬ 
ductions. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman sdeld? 

Mr. HINSHAW. I yield to the gentle¬ 
man from Minnesota. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. How 
about the rest of the country being ex¬ 
pendable? 

Mr. HINSHAW. Oh, I would not say 
that. I think they have a regard for us. 
But I would just like to mention this 
fact. Here we have the Agricultural Ad¬ 
justment Act that makes provision for 
the placing of import embargoes upon 
any agricultural product which appears 
to be coming in here In such volume 
as to ruin the American market. The 
gentleman’s amendment Is absolutely un¬ 
necessary. Of course. I understand that 
he has an import tariff of about |7 a hun¬ 
dred pounds on his well-known peanuts, 
so he does not have to worry. But the 
rest of us do have to worry* We do not 
have those high tariffs on some of the 
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products that we raise in our districts, 
because tariffs on our products have been 
cut in half. 

Mr. PACE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr.HINSHAW. I yield to the gentle¬ 
man from Georgia. 

Mr. PACE. I am sure if the gentleman 
will read the import quota language he 
will see that it is not effective, because it 
especially says that any country that re¬ 
duces its Importation 50 percent, using 
the years 1928-33, cannot have a quota 
put on. 

Mr. HINSHAW. The quota language 
says that not less than 50 percent of the 
Importations in the years 1929 to 1933 
can come into the United States, if I read 
the act correctly. I have been search¬ 
ing for a copy of the Rbcord of yesterday 
which has the exact figures, and I do not 
find one because they have been removed. 
I suggest that if these people on my 
right, the majority, want to be consistent 
and honest with the world that they 
stand up here and say what they mean. 
They do not want tariffs—no; they want 
to shut out imports that compete with 
them, completely, by setting up a system 
of import quotas and embargoes. They 
should come in here with clean hands. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog¬ 
nizes the gentleman from Oklahoma 
I Mr. Rizley]. 

HJr. RIZLEY. Mr. Chairman, I shall 
not take the full 2 minutes. I have here¬ 
tofore had my say and made my speech 
and expressed my views in respect to the 
dangers this bill will be to the agricul¬ 
ture and mineral Interests of my State. 
I have a telegram here from the pres¬ 
ident of the State board of agriculture 
of my State, Joe C. Scott, who is a farm¬ 
er in his own right, and who has been 
elected on the Democratic ticket three 
times to the all-important position he 
now holds in Oklahoma. He realizes 
that if we remove the protection we must 
have and permit agricultural products 
from other countries to flood our markets 
at low prices, we will destroy the Amer¬ 
ican market for the American farmer; 
the same thing will also affect our min¬ 
erals and mineral products. He is in 
favor of the amendment offered by the 
distinguished gentleman from Georgia. 
Since he is not here to speak for him¬ 
self, I want to read his telegram into the 
Record; 

Urge your immediate consideration and 
support of amendment to H. R. 3240. 
Stephen Pace, of Georgia, is In favor of and 
will Introduce amendment providing for no 
reduction In tariff to be made which will 
permit sale in United States of any Imported 
agricultural or mineral product at prices be¬ 
low parity level established by Oongress. 
We must have protection for agricultural 
parity and I urge your support of this amend¬ 
ment. 

Tbe CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog¬ 
nises the gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Bate s!. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, X offer an amendment to the 
amendment 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Bates of Massa- 
chiisetts to the amendment offered by Ur. 
Pace: Strike out the period at the end of the 


sentence and insert "or any manufactured 
article at a tariff duty plus Its value that 
would be below the cost of producing a 
comparable article in the United States as 
determined by the United States Tariff Com¬ 
mission.'* 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order against the amend¬ 
ment to the amendment that it is not 
germane to the pending amendment. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. Will the 
gentleman withhold the point of order? 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, I re¬ 
serve the point of order. If the gentle¬ 
man would like to speak on his amend¬ 
ment. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, apparently the chickens are 
coming home to roost in Georgia. You 
are beginning to feel the impact of for¬ 
eign-made goods made with cheap labor 
abroad. We who live in the Industrial 
areas of the country have felt that im¬ 
pact over a period of many years. 

I have shown on the floor of the House 
today that in one city alone, out of 55 
factories making shoes, 28 were making 
the particular type shoes that were com¬ 
ing in here from Czechoslovakia, and of 
those 28 factories 17 had to close their 
doors and the other 11 were in various 
stages of liquidation. Those shoes were 
coming in here below the cost of produc¬ 
ing them In this country. 

If you want to stop the importation 
of peanuts or any other agricultural 
commodity at below the parity cost, you 
ought to stop also the importation of 
manufactured goods in competition with 
the labor of our country, at prices with 
which we cannot possibly compete. 

We know from sad experience that we 
are up against a hard situation. We 
know that during this war manufactur¬ 
ing indUvStrles have been developed in 
other parts of the world and that after 
this war is over tlie products of those 
industries will come into competition 
with ours right within our own country. 

We are an industrial part of the coun¬ 
try and upon those Industries we must 
depend for our economic well-being. It 
is for the interests of the people I repre¬ 
sent that I am here protesting against 
any law that will permit these cheap 
products from abroad to come In here 
and wipe out our factories and the Jobs 
of our working men and women. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, I in¬ 
sist on my point of order that the 
amendment is not germane to the pend¬ 
ing amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains 
the point of order. 

The question is on the amendment of¬ 
fered by the gentleman from Georgia 
LMr. Pace]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offartd by Mr. Neely: On page 
8, after line 8, insert a new Motion as fol¬ 
lows: 

"Sec. 4. Such section 350 is further amend¬ 
ed by adding thereto the following new sub¬ 
section : 

*"(e) No foreign-trade agreement shall be 
concluded and no proclamation shall be is¬ 
sued, under this section, with respect to 


hand-made glassware or hand-made pot¬ 
tery.' " 

Page 3, line 9, strike out "Sec. 4." and In¬ 
sert in lieu thereof "Sec. 6.” 

Mr. NEELY. It is my hope that Re¬ 
publican applause will sometime be as 
vociferous at the conclusion of an ad¬ 
dress I have delivered as it has just been 
in anticipation of what I am about to say. 

Mr. Chairman, Woodrow Wilson once 
remarked that “We cannot commit eco¬ 
nomic murder without committing polit¬ 
ical suicide.” The present administra¬ 
tion in making, perpetuating, or annul¬ 
ling reciprocal trade agreements will not 
be unmindful of the truth of this aphor¬ 
ism. It certainly has neither reason nor 
desire to destroy Itself by wrecking in¬ 
dustries, diminishing employment, or 
lowering the standards of living of those 
upon whose good opinion and support its 
length of life depends. 

Harry Truman will be President for 
the 3-year period to which the opera¬ 
tion of the bill is limited, and for a full 
4-year term following the expiration of 
the one he is now brilliantly serving to 
the entire satisfaction of the American 
people. He will never fall to exercise his 
right or discharge his duty to terminate 
a trade agreement that becomes injuri¬ 
ous to the proprietors or the employees of 
any legitimate industry in the land. Un¬ 
der the Truman administration trade 
agreements will be utilized exclusively 
for the promotion of the general welfare. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield for a question? 

Ml*. NEKLY. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York if the time he consumes 
will not be deducted from mine. 

Mr. TABER. It will be deducted from 
the gentleman’s time. But I was won¬ 
dering why. If the gentleman has such 
faith in President Ti’uman, he is offering 
his amendment? 

Mr. NEELY. If the gentleman had 
been patient for anothei* moment he 
would have learned that his question had 
been answered. 

Unhappily for me, 9.950 of my con¬ 
stituents do not fully share all my faith 
or all my opinions in the Important mat¬ 
ter under consideration. These are en¬ 
gaged In making pottery and glassware 
by hand. My district, which has less 
than a fourth of a percent of the popu¬ 
lation of the United States, contains more 
than 17 percent of all those in this coun¬ 
try who by hand make pottery, and more 
than 20 percent of all those who by hand 
make glass. All these and nearly 44,000 
more who are similarly employed in other 
places are of the opinion that the bill, if 
passed in its present form, will either 
rob them of their jobs or compel them 
to compete with the victims of starvation 
wages in other lands. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. NEELY. I gladly yield for a ques¬ 
tion. 

Mr. LEWIS. If the gentleman will 
yield to permit me to make a statement, 
I would like him to add to the nlne- 
thousand-and-some odd of his constitu¬ 
ents something like 15,000 of my con¬ 
stituents. 
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Mr. NEELY. The 15*000 mentioned by 
the gentlemen were induded in the 44,- 
000 to whom 1 just referred. 

Let me entreat the House to allay the 
haunting fears of all our hand-makers of 
pottery and gla88-<-of whom there are 
53*586 in the United States—by excluding 
their production from the operation of 
the bill. These workers have, in the 
past* been subject to keen competition. 
They believe that it will again plague 
them after the war. 

Let us adopt the amendment and 
ther^y render a service which, without 
Impoverishing any, will make more than 
53.000 of our toiling, deserving fellow 
citizens* richer in happiness and hope 
than Midas was with all his gold. 

Mr. ELNUTSON. Mr. Chairman. I rise 
In opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KNUTSON. I yield. 

Mr. COOPER. I ask unanimous con¬ 
sent, Mr. Chairman, that all debate on 
this amendment and all amendments 
thereto close in not to exceed 5 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
could not figure out why the gentleman 
from West Virginia [Mr. Neely] voted 
against my amendment to eliminate sec¬ 
tion 2. which would have obviated the 
necessity for his throwing himself out a 
life line at this time. 

If this blU goes through as is planned, 
my folks are going to need cheap glass. 
They are going to buy their glass in Bel¬ 
gium, because they will not have enough 
money to buy American-made glass. 
Therefore I am going to vote against this 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. All time has ex¬ 
pired. 

The question is on the amendment of¬ 
fered by the gentleman from West Vir¬ 
ginia [Mr. NeeltI. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

8bc. 4. Section 4 ot the act entitled “An 
act to amend the Tarill Act of 1930,“ ap¬ 
proved June 13, 1984 (U. 8. C.. 1040 ed., 
title 10, eec. 1854), relating to the govern¬ 
mental agencieg from which the President 
■hall eeek information and advice with re¬ 
spect to foreign-trade agreements, is amend¬ 
ed by inserting after ''I^artments of state’* 
the following ‘War, Navy.” 

Mr. QBARHART. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment which I send to the 
desk. 

The derk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. OSAimurr: Page 
S, after line 15. Insert a new esetlan to be 
known as section 6, to read as foUows: 

”8bc. 6. Subsection a of eeetlcin 890 of the 
Tariff Act of 1030, as amended (XT. 0. 1040 

ed.* 8upp IV, title 10. lec. 1851 (a) (3)) 
la amended by striking therefrom the follow¬ 
ing sentence, to wit: 

** The proclaimed duties end other Import 
restrlcUons shall apply to articles the growth, 
produce, or manufacture of all foreign coun¬ 
tries. whether imported directly or indirectly: 
JPfoiHkted, That the Preeident may suspend the 
applieatlon to erticlee the growth* produce, 
or manufsoture of any country because of 
its discriminatory treatment of American 
commerce or because of other acts or policies 
which In his opinion tend to defeat the 


purposes set forth In this section; and the 
proclaimed duties and other import restric¬ 
tions* shaU be in effect from and after such 
time as is specified in the proclamation. 
The President may at any time terminate 
any such proclamation in whole or in part.’ ” 

“And inserting In lieu thereof the follow¬ 
ing: 

“ The proclaimed duties and other import 
restrictions shall not be applied without com¬ 
pensating concessions to the United States 
to articles the growth, produce, or xnanufac- 
ture of any other country, whether Imported 
directly or Indirectly, unless the United States 
Tariff Oommlsslon shall first find and report 
to the President that the ooimtry to which 
the generalization of such concessions in the 
markets of the United States is contemplated 
is not substantially discriminating against 
American commerce or Indulging In acts or 
pursuing policies which tend to defeat the 
purpose set forth In this section. The Pies- 
Ident shall, upon receipt of a report from the 
United States Tariff Commission that a coun¬ 
try to which concessions in the United States 
markets have been generalized is substan¬ 
tially discriminating against American com¬ 
merce or has committed acts or is pursuing 
policies which tend to defeat the purposes 
set forth in this section, shall susi^nd the 
application to articles the growth, produce, 
or manufacture of such offending country. 
It shall be the duty of the Tariff Commlition 
to promptly prepare such a report when di¬ 
rected so to do by the President, the Con¬ 
gress. the House of Representatives. Commit¬ 
tee on Ways and Means, or the Senate Com¬ 
mittee on Finance, and to make copies thereof 
available to the President, the Congress, and 
to such committees. The proclaimed duties 
and import restrictions shall be in effect from 
and after such time as is specified in the 
proclamation. Tlie Preaident may at any 
time terminate any such proclamation in 
whole or In part.' ” 

Mr. CCX^PER. Mr. Chairman. I re¬ 
serve a point of order against the amend¬ 
ment at least until I have had an oppor¬ 
tunity to examine it. 

Mr. GEARHART. Mr. Chairman. I 
ask unanimous consent to proceed for 
three additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from California is recognized for 3 min¬ 
utes. 

Mr. GEARHART. Mr. Chairman, the 
phrase “reciprocal trade agreement’* 
trips off the tongue very lightly: its im¬ 
pact upon the ears is very pleasant. On 
hearing those seductive words most lis¬ 
teners immediately visualize representa¬ 
tives of two nations* the United States 
one of them, sitting about a council table 
and working out a give-and-take deal— 
a Yankee horse trade, David Harum 
style—the United States granting some¬ 
thing and the other nation granting 
something, a contract evehtuaUy evolv¬ 
ing. Up to that point that is about what 
it actually is, but do the people who use 
this phrase “reciprocal trade agreement” 
so lightly realize that the concessions we 
make on our end of the contract are ex¬ 
tended by the application of the most- 
favored-nation treatment to every other 
najdon on the face of the earth, without 
compensation, without any consHferatlqb 
whplmwver? And do they realte fhfit 
non^ bf the nations on the other end of 
the xmnous trade agreements we mfdce 
extend the concession they make to the 


United States or to any other country? 
The other nations deal on a bilateral 
basis and we, by generalizing, Insist 
upon dealing upon a multilateral basis: 
in other words* individual nations grant 
us concessions for concessions in the 
markets of the United States* but we* 
with lavish hand* and with a grand 
flourish* extend the concessions we 
granted to an individual nation to all of 
the other nations of the world—this 
without any compensation at all. 

There is one thing that we. as Ameri¬ 
cans* pride ourselves in, and that is that 
whenever we enter into a contract, when¬ 
ever we make an agreement, we keep it 
in the letter and in the spirit in which 
it is written. 1 do not think there is any¬ 
one in this Chamber who will rise and 
say that the United States has ever made 
a treaty which it has thereafter willfully 
violated or thereafter immediately taken 
steps to prevent the other party to the 
treaty from enjoying to the full extent 
the benefits which we granted. 

I wish I could say that of the other 
nations who join with us in these re¬ 
ciprocal trade agreements. 

After they, have granted these conces¬ 
sions they do not do everything they can 
to see to it that we fully enjoy the bene¬ 
fits they have granted; in fact, they cto 
just the opposite. They immediate!!? 
take i^eps to prevent our enjoying the 
very concessions they have given us. 
France, Belgium, Switzerland, ancf the 
Netherlands immediately depreciated 
their currencies by large percentages in 
order to wipe out—and they did wipe 
out—every concession they gave us in the 
treaties they signed with us. 

- Are we going to stand by and let the 
world laugh at us as they, by one in¬ 
genious method after another, deprive 
use of the concessions which they have 
given us? And yet they are doing it 
every day. I could call off to you hun¬ 
dreds of different ingenious schemes 
they are setting up every day, one after 
another, to wipe out the benefits they 
conceded to us in return for concessions 
we had given them. They indulge not 
only in currency depreciation but they 
Impose import quotas, license controls, 
manipulate their foreign exchange, es¬ 
tablish multiple-level tariffs, set up slid¬ 
ing tariffs, enter upon discriminatory bi¬ 
lateral agreements with third nations, 
encourage cartels, impose export tariffs, 
which, of course, we Americans must pay. 

Mr. Chairman, this business of giving 
concessions in the American market to 
108 of the customs districts of the world 
in return for concessions in the markets 
of the one hundred and ninth Is absurd. 
And when you observe that the ungrate¬ 
ful 108 immediately busy themselves in 
devising all sorts and kinds of barriers 
to prevent us from enjoying the conces¬ 
sions which we get from but one of the 
nations, the one that signed wlth.us, I 
think it is about time to check and double 
check the system which produoed this 
ridiculous result. If they Insist on trad¬ 
ing bilaterally and indulg in g in dtsoviml- 
nations* discriminations alone 
us, should we not give some oonMdera- 
tlon to fighting fire with fire?. Tliai is, 
placing our totemattonal tnuUng on a 
bilateral, basis as Uiey have alxeady 
placed theirs? 
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I am going to call a witness or two. 
They will be New Deal witnesses, gentle¬ 
men who have appeared time and again 
before the Ways and Means Committee 
to testify In support of New Deal meas¬ 
ures. What does Mr. Robert H. Patchin. 
president. Grace Steamship Lines, say 
about what England is doing to us with 
her sterling bloc and with her Empire 
preference agreements? He stated: 

The sterling area is not a policy which 
might hereafter be adopted. It exists today 
and is being extended and the exchange re¬ 
strictions thereunder are being increased and 
diversified. 

As a postwar policy it would substitute a 
vast regional management of exchange for 
multilateral trade relations, and control bi¬ 
lateral barter for free multilateral com¬ 
merce. • • • 

In general, the other parties to these agree¬ 
ments agreed to accept payment for their 
exports to Britain or other countries in the 
sterling area In pound sterling, which can be 
expended only within the sterling area and 
cannot be converted into dollars or the cur¬ 
rency of any other countries outside the 
sterling area except by special permis¬ 
sion. ♦ • • 

The sterling area consists of the British 
Dominions (except Canada and Newfound¬ 
land). the Empire, and British mandates and 
protectorates. • • • 

With the bilateral agreements there has 
thus been created a network of managed- 
exchange control covering about 40 percent 
of the earth’s surface, cutting across the 
multilateral channels in which International 
commerce formerly moved. • * • 

Lord Keynes stated soon after Bretton 
Woods that the proposals therein adopted did 
not prohibit bilateral trade and currency 
agreements. 

Britain up to that time had made currency 
agreements with the following countries: 
Argentina. Brasil. Bolivia, Chile, Greece, Hun¬ 
gary, Norway. Paraguay, Peru. Portugal. 
Rumania, Spain, Sweden, Turkey, and 
Uruguay. 

Quite recently new agreements have been 
made by Great Britain with some of the fore¬ 
going. including Sweden, and additional 
agreements made by Great Britain and 
France, Belgium, Holland, and Egypt, while 
negotiations are reported with Turkey and 
others. • • • 

It (the sterling bloc agreement) would ap¬ 
parently work against exports of the United 
States to countries which habitually had 
sterling balances which in part they converted 
into dollars needed to pay for their purchases 
in the United States. 

Mr. Chairman, do you realize that 
every one of those nations, covering 40 
percent of the earth’s surface, have 
made a solemn agreement one with the 
other not to buy anything that the 
United States produces, not to buy any¬ 
thing outside of the bloc which can be 
supplied by a member of the bloc? How 
silly sounds all of this talk about doing 
away with barriers and doing away 
with discriminations through the simple 
device of a so-called reciprocal trade 
agreement, Hull formula. There are 
more discriminations in the world today 
than there were In 1934 when Mr. Hull 
first advocated this reciprocal trade pro¬ 
gram. Instead of lessening the num¬ 
ber that then vexed us through the ad¬ 
ministration of his enlightened pro¬ 
gram, many more have been devised— 
all for the purpose of driving American 
goods from the markets of the world. 

Let us put our own trade on the same 
basis that they trade. That is all that 


they can understand. That you will do, 
if you adopt my amendment. Let us 
fight fire with fire. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, I with¬ 
draw my reservation of a point of order 
and ask unanimous consent that all de¬ 
bate on this amendment and all amend¬ 
ments thereto close in not to exceed 5 
minutes. 

T*he CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in oppasitlon to the 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, we went very fully into 
this question in 1943. The essence of this 
amendment is to ask us to retrace the 
steps that we first took under the lead¬ 
ership of a great Republican Secretary 
of State, Charles-Evans Hughes, who 
negotiated for U". the first treaty which 
Included the most-favored-nations 
clause. That was in 1923, and we have 
consistently followed that policy ever 
since, although we were by no means 
the first nation in the world to adopt 
that forward-looking program. 

In 1860 Great Britain negotiated a 
treaty with France knev/n as the Cobden 
Treaty, which provided that all conces¬ 
sions extended by one to the other, and 
vice versa, should be extended to all 
trading countries of the world. That 
was 85 years ago. Europe had that pro¬ 
gram long before we adopted it in 1923, 
but in 1922, when we passed the Fordney- 
McCumber Act, we really went back on 
what we were setting out to do, because 
the Fordney-McCumber Act we^ con¬ 
strued by a great many nations as rais¬ 
ing tariff walls against them. 

I invite your attention to the testi¬ 
mony of Hon. Charles Taft before our 
committee, who annihilated the argu¬ 
ment that we should go back to bilateral 
agreements because of currency manipu¬ 
lations and alleged discriminations. 

Mr. GEARHART. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Virginia. I yield 
to the gentleman from California. 

Mr. GEARHART. The gentleman 
from Virginia may remember that Mr, 
Taft testified that the growing sterling 
bloc was the most dangerous thing that 
the State Depaitment has to deal with 
from now on. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Virginia. I think 
that is true, and It will grow that much 
faster If we abandon the forward-looking 
program contemplated by this bill, that 
when we negotiate a trade agreement we 
and the country with which it is negoti¬ 
ated both agree to give to all nations the 
same concessions that we give to each 
other. It is to break down the program 
in Europe of cartels, private and public, 
of currency manipulations and all those 
other restrictions in trade over and 
above tariff duties that we are seeking 
in the passage of this bill and the com¬ 
panion Bretton Woods monetary pro¬ 
gram. 

On page 49 of the committee report we 
consider the question of equality of 
treatment, and the next three pages of 
the report are devoted to that matter. 


It includes a letter which the Secretary 
of State, Mr. Hull, wrote to my distin¬ 
guished colleague from California, which. 
I think, pretty well settles the issue 
raised in 1943 on this very same point. 
His amendment would take us away from 
what might be called In this country 
the Republican program of the most- 
favored-nations treatment and carry 
us back to a bilateral and a barter and 
exchange program, which is the very 
antitheses of what we are seeking to do 
in this bill, namely, breaking down the 
barriers to freer international trade. 

Mr. GEARHART. Mr. Chairman, if 
the gentleman will yield further, does 
the gentleman from Virginia recall the 
name of any nation on the face of the 
earth which, like the United States, ex¬ 
tends without compensation the uncon¬ 
ditional most-favored-nation clause? 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Virglna. Why, 
nearly all of them have it. 

Mr. GEARHART. There is not one 
on the face of the earth, and the gen¬ 
tleman cannot name one. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Vlrgina. That 
charge was made in the committee, but 
it was answered that nearly all of them 
extended it. It was one of the prin¬ 
ciples on which we negotiated our trade 
agreements in order that we may benefit 
from them and they benefit from us. and 
then that both will extend the benefits 
to the other nations. But we have done 
this much to protect against imports from 
nations giving us no specific concessions: 
we negotiate the tariff cut on the item 
of which the negotiating nation is the 
principal supplier, we impose quotas, and 
we have an escape clause as protection 
against discrimination. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope the amendment 
will be defeated. 

Tlie CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from California IMr. Gearhart]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman. I of¬ 
fer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Knutson! On 
pan 3, after line 15. Insert the following: 

‘^Sxc. 6. Hereafter in computing the dlt- 
ference between foreign and domestic ship 
construction costs for the purposes of the 
construction-differential subsidy under the 
Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as amended, the 
domestic construction cost shall in no event 
be considered as exceeding that percentage 
of the foreign construction cost which is 
equal to the average rate of tariff duties, as 
determined by the United States Tariff Com¬ 
mission (all such duties for this purpose to 
be placed on an ad valorem basis) in effect 
during the immediately preceding colendar 
year.” 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order against the amend¬ 
ment that it Is not germane to the bill. 

Mr. KNUTSON. I was hopeful the 
gentleman would accept It in the interest 
of economy. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle¬ 
man from Minnesota desire to be heard 
on the point of order? 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, the 
purpose of this amendment is to equaltee 
* the average ad valorem tariff and -he 
tariff that we pay shipbuilding. One is 
100 and the other is 32. I want to bring 
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and. of oouxrse. ±t> ±j 5 xio'W' a sr^eat^ Jo3^ fox* 
mo t;o x*oponrt> t^lrxat^ ±t; 'W'as oomml'fctreo 

t^lrurouerliL ^w^lrxldn. ZFJxx^ii. axxd t^lrxo sront^lo^ 

xnan fjroxn C3teox*eria LXdlx*. X^ASAaPEOK.! 
bpouerlnxt^ ^lx±s lo8rislat:.lon Int^o f^lrxo XXoxxso 
and X nolped t;o ero-e ±1^ t;o t>]:xo Aoox* and 
J:xolx>od trO pass It^ ±nt^o la'W'. Xt:. Is so erood 
t^o seo t^lr&at; ^w'o did not; lal>op In vain. 

*X*lxo dlscx*lxnlnat;lon x-oxnoval ^was axx— 
noun.ood last; Sat;ux-dav and t;]rxis aot;lon 
of Ixlerfx aut;lxoxrlt; 3 r Inas oomo as t;lxo ans'W'Ojr 
t;o a loner and slnoox-o pjras^ex- fx-onx t;lxo 
d3out;l:xland . 

aro snpx-oxnoly t;l:aanlc:ful t;o CXov — 
oxmop uA^xxall axxd ot;]n.op CS'Ovoxxxox-s. aloxxe 
vrltilx t;l:xo Cjrovoxrnojr of our St;at;o. Oov — 
omox* SparlsLS. v^lxoso v/^orlc v^as so Ixn— 
pox*t;ant; In a^trUner Just;ioo dono undox- 
t;lxls loalslat>loxx. 

rrixo SX*JSAJbg,JbS3F^. XTndox- previous order 
of t;lxe XXouse. t;lxe 'aant;lexnan from d^ali — 
fornla C^iXr. "V^ooaxxxsl Is reooanlzed for 
1 Ixour. 

PKAOB on, o>NX.*7 AN AnzbnjsrzTxcTs: 

fd[r. V^OOXIXXXS of Cirallfomla. I^r. 

Speaker, on fbXa 3 ^ 3. X3<15. X lnt;roduced 

XXoxxse CToneurrent; X^esolut;lon 33. rxixat; 
resolut;lon reads as follO'W'S r 

» rmaX; tt^ ±s t^ln.e sexxse 
of -fcne Cooaress t^UcLt: XX sXi.a.11 be Xbe po21.C3r oX 
Xlxe C3over-xxxnenX axid IXs and repjre — 

senXaXlves < a > Xo em.p2o3r suob meaxxs as xxxav 
be n.eeGssax'3^ Xo px-evenX Xbe econ.oxn.lc. fix^axx-* 
dal. ox* Xecbxxtcal x*e^omxx~oes oX xxaXloxx.s '^^bleb 
axrc ox* bave beexx aX '^vaxr 'w^lXb. Xl:x.e XTxxlXed 
SXaXes ixx XX-vo Second Wox*ld Wax* Xx*om finding 
a ba'ven ox* an oju^orXnnlXy Xor Xbe dlx*ecX oi* 
IxxdLxecx x*ebxiXVcHxxip? oX Xbe Xxji.Xxa.r*e -wax* poXen — 
XlaX oX sxxcb cxxexn.-y naXlons Ixx any xxevxXral 
naXlon ox* axxy oXbex* naXlon- ib> Xo Xafe.e sudx 
xn.eax3.B as may be xxecessax*y Xo px-eT/anX any 
dXlssens. or^anlssaXlons. ox* coxpoxaXloxxs ot Xbe 
XXxxlXed SXaXes Xaklns: any acXlon xvbldx 'woxxld 
conXx-lbxiXe, Xbroxxecl^ cax*Xel aexeexnexxXs oi- 
oXbex-'W’lse. Xo Xbe x*ebulldtns oX Xbe XuXxxx-e -wax* 
poXexxXlal oX sxxob enemy xxaXlons. 

X bave aske d f or t^lxis t;lme In order to 
e^cplain to t.lne XXouse tl^e ure^ent reasons 
yvbiob prompt;ed m.e t-o Introduoe t;lnls res¬ 
olution and 'W'lrxidi led me to urgre vrltb 
all of tlxe earnestness and vieror at my 
con 2 .mand tliat tine ^oreiern Affairs Gom — 
xnlttee act promptly axxd favor atoly 

upon it- 

JX JS I* XX« rXTXASK 

JVXr. speaker, from several sources X 
Ixave l^eard tlxe report tli^at VXC —day canne 
Just In tl:ie nlok of time tlrxat Oemcxany 
v^as on tl 2 e point of developing: a ne'wr and 
yet xnore territole 'W'eapon v/’lxlcb even, at 
tne last Inour ml^lnt conceivably bave 
turned our victory into defeat Inad CSI^en — 
eral Ellsenbo'W'er not pressed every ad — 
vantas*^. ttiro'W'n all bis x*esources into tbe 
Aabt and brougrbt about tbc defeat of 
NTsdsi C3ermany ^vben be did. 

"^W^betber or not tbese irGTx>^t,s> are ac¬ 
curate in every detail, 'W’e kno^w' tbat Oer— 
nzan science, devoted as it 'was to devising 
ever more terrible w^eapons of destruc¬ 
tion, 'was making: terrifying: prog:ress all 
tbrouerb tbe 'W'ar period. '^ATe also knovr 
tbat in tbe period bet'ween tbe P*lrst 
"W^orld "War and tbe Second "W'orld ^W'ar, 
tbe one most important dev elopment 
wbiob led to "World "War XX vras tbe 
Brovrtlx of Giermaxi. '^yar industries and tbe 
exteni^Son of tbe control of C3ierman car¬ 
tels over tbe economies of otber n ati ons. 
Xftor 'Without tbese tbinere XXitler nbabt 
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lar bsr 

VO btoXOlogCBt tn. 
n.o'w csoxa.t:>z*oXlo<aL bv X, -CX, JP^eurbon* 
iXar ox>ocLldnair. fbo 

n4^skt;lvo« ^vbo At^t^ondoca. 
•febo xnoot^lnsr ax*o <sonnoot;oca Arat^b X>a.nJ.ol 
XXolnozoAn And SoSxia^ ArbXob. fosr xnan3r 
boon «n An.Ageing And. bx*bt>oot;Jms 
Amod ox- At; aosus^ pAarfetAtty Ofroar— 
tos XoGAt^od aU ovox- 

Id. ^usst; b^f^ojro dtao vtast XXotno— 
s JXvtxxA an :^ax-usAOls. X'tox- a nuxn— 
box- of yoAKA bo atajb oloaoly oonnoofod avltJtrx 
t;bo X^out^sobo JBAnlc: And tbo GfropxxxAn 
olocrb-icsAl bruAt^. Ono ’ woo lx bofox^ 'febo In-* 
VAAton of ^3 x-uaso1s» SUt^Xox- bl mooXf px-o— 
vldod A fimoolAl AUAard t>o onAblo XXoix^o^ 
t;o erot; AanrAsr fx-oxn J^aruAAOlA OAx-x-ylns 
.ti docTUsnon'bB* soousrlboo* And. 

]£ [noun'^s of oAsb. *X*bo oAt^oxxAtblo 

f tbilA X^ilAboxx xnoot;lnA avAs t;o 
ot; t;bo Aff a^x-a of t^bo SofinA C>o. in nx'OX>6x* 
nAX-tJLoulAX-ly atA AUbsidiAx-los Xo— 
avosCox-xx Slux7os>o Axxd X^At^ln — 
but; AnotJtxoxr vox-y ovidont; s>ux-— 
X>oso of tbo xxxoobxxB vtaa ^Co f AoaxatA.t;o tXxo 
f>x-ot;oot;ion of C3onnAn ant;oxroAt4B in nout;x-Al 
oount;irio& ox* ovon In uAdiaod counb-loo out^— 
Aldo fbo box-doirs of OoirxnAny. X>*oir If ±s* 
AasrntfloAnf fbAf fbo X^sbon xnoofim 



bold Jusf xxx-lox- fo Oonox-Al EUsonbourox-*s 
lAncaanfiT on fbo f^Vox-xnAndy boAc^Xxos And 
fbox-ofox-o Jusf an fbo xxiolx. of fixno fo oxxAbXo 
fbo CXox-xnAns fo ooxxxnlofo fboiar AX-arAnAo — 
xnonfA fox oooxAfion fxoxxx oueb a vAnf ac:o 
^ inf AS SXMdn Axad fo boon tb^olx c^Axfol 
rrooxnonfs anfAof. :PVax as X sbAll sbovr 
X ero Alonu an fbls fXaoso CAXfol 

Txooxnonfs bAVO tn xnoof In&fAnoos boon 
only susx>oxxdod fox- fbo dux-Aflon of tbo 
UTAX, not. donourxood ox nuXXibod by fbo 
f Aof fbAf A tyoxld of buxnAn bolnss bAs 
boon onA^^sod In a Xxf o^A nd-^doAfb sfxuA^ 
Alo Axound fbo AXobo. X^'ott-box nolifioAl 
bouxid.AxaoA, nox bAfflo lines» xxox doclA — 
XAflOXLS of 'WAX, nox nOACO fxoAfios, nox nA — 
floxxAl Aovoamxnoxxfs bAVo AdBToofod In fbo 
ox AX-o AffooflnA todAy fbls -wexld— 
sfxuAUXo fox ooonomlc xnononoly 


fs^raBx»s xo 'W'aa 

*VV^o bAvo Awox-n fbAf If sbAll xaof bAn — 
LA^dxa. IBuf af as bAnn^nlxxA And 
Lx>n&z-onfly If Is bAmE>onlnA AoooxdixxA fo 
nlAn. •X'b.o Junfcox AonoxAls bAvo a 1 — 
xoAdy* JudAanA fxoxn nxoss dlsnut^claos, 
suoooodod an sblffinA Alxnosf ooxnnlofoly 
blAxno fox fbo v^ax onfo fbo VTazsIs And 
bAVO oxnoxA^d fbo only coboxronf — 

oxfm AX-oun an a 11 Oox-mAXiLy. XObf oxaJy 
fbAf buf fbo GroxxnAn GtonoxAl SfAlf nsLAy 
ovon suocood In xnAldnA tfsolf fbo llAlson 
bof^ATOon fbo Allies And fbo OoancxxAn x»oo^ 
nlG* CXonoxAl lE:isonbo'Wox*s sbAxn xo— 
bubo of A f OAT dAyA AAO ATlfb XOAfiLXd fo 
fxAArfxnonf Aoooxdod XXexxnAnn doox— 
sund of box blAb—XAnbtnA CXoxxnAXx of— 
s ATAs IndloAf Ion fbAf fbo a^uoxaI 
oloAxly fbo dAnAOX an fbis xoAuxd. 

X oAnnof boUt 
AofnA fo nz-ovo AO Jdxoarf fbAf apo a XaILI 

fo xoooAnasDo fbo xoaJ. atax dAawBox 
Xufuxo. On MbAoxnbox Xd« fb lub — 
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xny si.t:^t;ent;lon only a jTew nxoxxxont^s clso. 

,At^ t;ox> of* t;lne seoond oolunm ±t oon — 

t^&lns -t^JrxXs x>GLircLs^irQ,i:^lrx z 

^'X^oxx*!^ Xx'&'t^cx'xxlsze** ±s “tlxe ojrdez* IxoxxxnxGxrGd 
Sk-e oux- -t^x-oops irx ac?r-xxx«.ny- At tlxe sa.xne t±xxxe 
Ixx 'Wa.n StxrcGt, 'V\^cx8l3.&Jcx|S^oxx. X-«oxxdoxx» cuxd 
JE^aztIs tlxe OAirtol xxxozxc:>X=><=^^y S^o'u.xxs, 'vtrJcxlGlx. coxx — 
tr-cxl t1cx8 'world*8 sxxxxixXy ol rxxtolxer, tixx, oil, Axxd 
olxexxxlOAls, Airo xxx^etlxxg^ Axxd xxxsxlsiixxK X>1axx8 to 
ooopex^Ato ^W'Xtlx OosrxxxAxx Ixxdxxstxy as sooxx as 
Xxostllltlos osAse. **X3oxx*t Xr Atsrxxls&s** Is tlxe 
slo^AXx plsstsx-ed All Aroxxxxd tlxs tlrsd. dxxst— 
oovsx-sd G-X, -wlxo Is ^lAd to sss sxxy Xaos tlx^st 
sxxxllss Axxd dossxx*t 'W'SAxr axx Ix-oxx l:xAt. **13oxx*t 

XrAtsr-xxlsBS**-tlx At Is Xox- tlxs dou^lxlsoy 'wlxo is 

so sxdxAUstsd Axxd side oX Ixlood Axxd 'wax* tlXAt 
lx A oould ''STAAp At tlXA Slg^lxt OX AXXy OpAXX—XACAd 
yOUXXKStAlT '^TCrltlX CIC^AXX yAllO'VOr IXAlJT blXXA 

AyAS. :Bti.t *^doxx*t Xx’AtAzrxxlssA** Is xxot Xox* tlx a 
old XaIIo'W's 'wlxo xnAdA tlx a s^xxxxs, sold tlx a oil. 

ATXd AJCOlXATXgAd tlXA BACrotS OXX pAtAXXtS AXXd 

po'W'dAX's. Xor tlxAlxs Is tlx a SAOX-Ad XxAtArxxlty oX 
po'W'Ar AXxd pxrodts. 



On AAfitx-oli XS and X 6 . X 939 . a conXox-enoo 
ocoiJirired at X3usseldox-f Immediately X^ol— 
Xo-wlns^ tine Invasion oXT Ozeclnosloyalxla toy 
CXeirmany on ^^ax*eln X< 4 . 

Xn e£rect. tlnls eonXex'enee ix/^as tine eeo — 
nomic eountex-pax-t oX tine IVXunloln aerx-ee-- 
men.t. Tine deleerates px^esent x*epx-esented 
tine X^edex-atlon oX ^Sirltljslx Xndixstx*les and 
tine Xl,elGlns^x-uppe Xndustx*ie. tine o^Qelal 
or-sranlzatlon oX CXerxnan indixstx-y undex* 
tine XTazls. "rine r*edejration oX EKiritlsln 
Xrxdxxs tries, a volvmtaxry organization* Is 
x'eported to too tine largest association oX 
xnaxmXaetxxrex's In tine 'W'orXd. "nne dele— 
srates to tlnls eonXerenee Issued a Joint 
eoxnxnunlciu^. tine principal provisions oX 
'ivJnlcln ‘W'ei^e as Xollo^ws z 

•XlXA XtAldxsgrrappA XxxdxxstriA And tlx a XS'Ad — 
AXAtloxx oX nrltlslx XndU8trlA8» IxAVlne coxx — 
clxxdAd A kazxajtaI dl8cxx88loxx OXX A.irte;lo—G ax'xxxaxx 

tZTAdA ZTAlAtlOXXS. ISSUA tlXA XollO'V^JjrX^ A^rAACl 
StAtAXXXCXXt r 

X - TlXA two OrSAnl2ZSAtlOXX8 'W^AlAOnXA tlx A op — 
poi-txxxxlty 'W'lxldx tlxASA dlscxrssloxxs Ixava 
or dAVAloplxx^ still XxxrtlxAX- tlXA XrlAXxdly x-aIa — 
tlOXXS VT'lXldX IXAVA AXlStAd pAtW'AAXX tlXA t'ATO 
PodlAS Xor so xxxAxxy yAAx-s. 


TlXA t*WO POdlAS AXTA A^rAAd tlX At tlXA Ol> — 
jACtlVA to Pa AttAlXXAd Is tlXAt tlXA AXCpOZTt OX 

All AoxxxxtrlAS slxoxxld Pa ooxxdxxctAd In sxxcP a 
■WA y AS to Ixxsxxx'A A XaIx" x-A txx rxx Xor tPA pro— 
dxxAArs oX tPosA ooxxntrlAS. flAncA It Is A^rAAd 
tlXAt It Is ASSAntlAl to rAplACA dAstruotlvA 
coRxpAtltloxx v^lxArAVAr It xxxAy Pa Xoxxnd Py 
coxxstmotlvA AoopAr Atloxx. dAsl^nAd to XostAr 
tlXA AXcpAnLSloxx oX v7orld trAdA. to tPA xnxxtxxAl 
pAXXAdt oX a^rAAt ^SrltAln. cnAracxAny. Axxd All 

otP Ar coxxxx trl AS . 

G. *XnxA t^vo ors^AxnlzAtloxxs at a A*srAAd tPAt 
It Is dASl TAPlA tPAt IxxdlvldxxAl Izxdxxstxrl AS Irx 
>tlx courxtrlAA sPould AndAAvor to ArrlVA at 
ustrlAl As^rAAxacxAxxts -wPiAP '■win Altxxrxlxx At A 
dAstmctlvA cozxxpAtltloxx. vrPArAVAr oAcnxrrlns* 
Pxxt prlcAS xxxxxst Pa fiXAd At sueP a IavaI as 
xxot to dlxxxlplsP tlXA Puylner pow'Ar oX tPA 


e. *mA t'W'o oreranIxsAtlorxs rAAllssA tPAt a 
mAnts xxpoxx prlCAS or otPAr XAOtors pAtv^AAn 
CXArxxxAny And GrAAt JBrltAlxx ArA only a stAp, 
- AltPous’ln A most IxnportAnt stAp. to-w Ard a 
znoTA ordArAd systAm oX -world trAdA. *X*Pey 
-^i^ould -w-AloomA tPA pArtldpAtlon oX otPAr 
XXAtlOXXS Ixx SUCP AfiTX’AAXXXOntS. 


tWTO oreranlasAtlons rAAllasA tPAt In 
GArtAln CASAS tlXA AdVAntASfAS OX ASTAAXXXAXXtS 
pAt-w-A^^x tPA ixndustrlAS oX tvro countries or oX 
A erroxxp oX coxmtrlAS may Pa nviJlidAd Py 
compAtltlon Xxroxn tPA Industry Ixx sqxxx a o tPsr 
country tlx At rAXxxsAs to Pccoms a pAJrty to 



mA -'ebxmA In 3 . 044 ^ - *X*13l« ^gMro— 



X>An<3ietf nzKfl ±n.'^^K&sm«!d otoJ«9<crfc of 

inoloisrfela. aU J^3mJBl^ cft«>of.mxo0 And fxax*— 

-tncirAxat ^ cfc«Tr^*>ACJ.ojr>ia fojr 'W’oarXcji cfoxx^luA — 

‘t;Xox>. 37:nX04B9 f Ir^gtaio pfAziA «ure da-oolrg^tcl 
'W’XXl m ooz&srt^Ckn'C znoJCLRoo t^o pos^trw^ajr 

13«ao9 &xiicX mocrusrXf^. 

Xt^ jsi^eGnxs 'tx> xne 3n.A8 l:>e^n a. 

s^xrcutxfire XacrJc; oX Xn^ex*«B4^ &o Xa^ J.n t:rXx<3 

‘^sovera^l volumes oT Cjler*m&n pimrxs** 
'arlxlcliL Utxe St^sLt^e I3ex>&x*t^xxient: monitions. 

Xt; 'would be u^ti^earl^r lzni>osslble Xox* nrxe 

Co deed tex X bz-leC bo«juc* w^lCb Cbe irAmlAc^e.-- 
dons oX n.ll Cbeee saXcums Xosr Cbe xreesrCaJb— 
Msbnmen'C oX C.be oAirCel enziadLires nnd Cbe 
jP CBb ulldlng olT Cbe ^ptmxr pow’ex-s oX Cbe 
enexnsr C.bmt; bns Just; suin rexx dey ed, sui3— 
i;30sedl3^ unoozid it;lo«rfc olI ly^ *X*b.e best; X esn 
do Is t;ouob sozne oX Cbe bJe^b sx^oCs. 


JPV>f t;be past; 2 3 ?neax*s at; lease ebe Gl'exr-* 
znans bave been busily ezxaasred In eseab^ 
exzee a rparlses un^dez* ebelir ourn dl — 
jrect; eondrol In Spain* S we den, and oCbex- 
caouxzezrles. Soxne oX Cbese bave b ee n see 
up as oseenslbly Izzdepezzdene entoarparlses 
and sonze as bx-axzebes oX CXearznan bozne 
IndusezTles. X^Xose oX ebenz aare elCbex^ 
niLeealluarsrloal Indusearles* sCeel Induseirles 
ox- ebenzleal planes. xe apx>eaJTs ebae as 
znueb as 40 pex-eene oX ebe eneiare Indus — 
ex-y oX Spain Is ae px*esene In ebe bands oX 
C 3er - m .a n s> Some oX ebe paroduoes oX ebls 
Induseary ae any i:-aee bave Xound ebelar 
w^ay eo suob oounesrles as A.z-aeneina. Xn 
some Inseanoes ebe Glexrzxaans bave osten¬ 
sibly sold eb<3se eneezrporlses and bave zre— 
ealned abjroad In Cbe Xoirzn oX Xoarelan eac — 
eban.ae nzose oX ebe eapieal obtained Xarom 
ebese sales vrieb ebe obvious puz-pose oX 
ueuisslxza ebls oapieal ae sozne auspfcelous 
eime Xoz- ebe z-ebulldlna oX t^ez-znan In— 
d use ary eiebex- abroad oar ae bozne. 

*3r*be maanieude k>X CXerznan ecaonozzalo 
P^neex*aeion In zzeudral oounCsrles Is Indl— 
eaCed by eezreain z*epoires arblob reveal 
ebse G(ez*znan izadusC ary oarzms oar ec«&eardls 
apparoalzaczaeely 4M10 subsldlaarles azad aOU— 
l aCe s In ebe Xouar XBuaropean eounezrl e s — — 
X^oa r e ugal, Spain* Swedan* and Swltaear— 
land-and ebls Is In addldcan Co vast 




































n&t^i.ozxsLl SLXXd nck'bloKxeLl. 

IcLW^s. *X*bese t^l^.3ree coirpojmt^ions CLxre 

d^lrxeimlo&l Xndust^srsr of' C3l^x*oa,f 
JBiTlt^CLln» fbe dxx Ponf Co* of flr^o XTnlfod 
S'fc&t^os^ &n.d X. CX. P*a.x-boi3.1ndust;x*lo of 
CXjeamx An3^ . 

*0>xi S5S, X944. X CLddx-ossed fbe 

XXouso on fbe subjects of xnonos^olsr, and 
Ixa. fbo oouJTSo of fbat^ sx>eoob X x*e'v^e'««red 
fbo Ixxdlot ^x n ont; bx*oue^bt^ bsr fbe XI>6X3ax*f-* 
nxont^ of •Tus'bico fox* fbe violation of jAxnexr^ 
±oan anfltumst^ la^wjs aaalLxxst; trbe Xzxxx>ex-l.al 
C^boxnloal Xndus't^x^s^ of CXx-eaf^ ISirlfraln and 
fbe du Pont; Cox*x>ox*at;±on of fbe X3^njLt;ed 
Sfafos. Xn t;bo coux*se of fbose x*emax-lc.s 
X sfafed, axnonsr ot;!:!.^^^ fbfners, fbe fol — 
lo^w'lna r 

*X*n.6 caxr'fc^X X'xu-t^Xxex* pxro'V'ldes, 

GOjrdXns fo fbo IXex^ax^xxxGxx.t; of Jaxst^lce. t^na-e 
tX ol'fcnexr of t;no f'lnro ertcsjot; oox~poiraf lonjs cXe — 
'v^^lops an.3r pxrod'uo'fcs* px^od'uct^s 'vcro'uXd 

1t>e &x3.cXu.cl.ed tx^ t?Xx« AfiTX’GOxxx^xxf. xxxoAf^ 

serXou.s of &11 p^fbax^s Xxx t^Xxo oonaplalzxt; of 
X^ne X3epeur't^zKi.Gn'C^ of ^X-ustilOG Is ooirrsspox^dsn.os 
Xaoxd XXoCXo'waxx, t;ne nsa.d of Xko^ 
pex-XaX onozoXcttl* axxd Xwfr. XaAKXxmo-t^ d^u Pont; 
^wrX&loln lxxdloat;s8 fnaf n.ol.tmsx* of fnose Gorx>o~ 
rsflons XxsLS fno 83.j|£^nt;ost; Ixxfent^lon of pex*— 
xnlft^Xner KO^sraxnon.t;aX. Aot;±on. t>3r ^It^nor fno 
oxr tins .axnex^oaxx CXo'V'OXX&jmen.t; 't^o l.zx<- 
foirfox-o 'W'tfn t^nsUr oaxrt:^! ax-xranepem.snt». "Xlixls 
oozYospondonGO as quoeod Xn t;no 3:>opax*t:xnent; 
of Jusfloe ooxnplalnf. Xs 'woart^n araprocXucXxxer 


Xxx ^'ulsr 1033,. T.vOX-d XdcGO'W'sn 'anrot^ fo T^nnrx^ 
xxxof d'u f^ont: as follo^^Tvs ; 

nave v^ajmad my peopla fnaf n.o fiscal 
alt^drafXons Xn f.na XTxxXt;acX 8t;afca of Axnanca 
xnxxst; Pc allo'wad “to aficct; fna Xn.f arpref at;lon. 
■fco Pa pXacacX on oxxx* paX.en.Xa anucX p3rocea«EM»»a 
a]Sx*een:iien.X., an.cX Xrlxe VAOxrlK.Xn.|S oxaiX; of fPe coop— 
ax’aX.lon for v;rmdn. t^lxe a^reexnenX; provides. 

^ ^ I find IX Is a sood xmn.^ Xo Iss^oe 

jsncli 'wamlns^s- • ♦ ♦ XnaX everyxmnes 

posslPle Xs cXon^e Xo Xn.s'ore XPaX no pzrospec — 
XXve poliXical ox* lei^XslaXlve acXlon on XPe parX 
of e^overnmex^Xa Xs pejrmXXX#ecX Xo XjnfXn.ence re — 
laXXon.s PeXv^een. du PonX and X. O. X.** 

•Xo Xnis leXXer AXx*. cXu PonX replied Xn parX z 
••X feel xne same. ♦ ^ » Xf any leelsln.— 

XXon or InXernaXXoncxl acp7eemen.Xs are Prouf^nx 
aPouX 'wmcP afiecX XPese X. C. X.—du PonX rela — 
Xlons. X am sure vire -will Pe aPle Xo adjusX 
ou.rselves so as Xo er^X XPe conXXnued PenefXX 
of our ae^^^^P^nX.** 

order Xo con Xrol XPe .argr^xa.XXx 2 e xnarlseX. 
srXal CPemXcal azxd du^ Pon.X or^axa^Xased a 
ooxnpany ^novrxx as X^uperXal. 'XProug^P XPls 
company con3.peXXXXon PeX'W'een. XmperJal 

OSPexnXcal axxd du. PoxxX '^vas eXXxnXnaXied so 
far as .Ar ^ en.XXxxa w'as cor&cem.ed. an.d XX W'as 
as^eed XPaX every eXforX sPould Pe nrxade Xo 
prevenX oXPer A.merXcan nxan'uf acXujrers froxn 
eacpqrXXn^ cPenaXcal produ.cXs or znanu.facXxxr— 
XxxS^ sucP prod-ucXs Xn .Axrercn.XJn^a. XX Pecazne 
apparexxX. Po'wever. XPaX German X. C3. ParPexx 
W'as aXXexnpXlns Xo malc e airraxxBexnen.Xs '^vlXP 
an ArspenXXne conapany w^PerePy XX mX^PX enXer 
XPe field Xxf XPaX xxaXXoxx. On XPXs poXnX XPe 
l^eparXnaen. X of «lxxsXXce coxn plain. X coxxXaXns 
XPls lansf^AS'^ * *''*X*o preven^X s*ucP coxnpeXlXlon. 

from developing: X. G. X. acXXns: on PePalf of 
IXself a.nd du. Por&X eiaXered XnXo axa ae^^^n^enX 
-arlXP X. CS'. P'ar'Pen. vs^PerePy XPe laXXer aep-« 

Xo 'V^rXXPdravcr ' from IXs n.ee:oXXaXlon.s 'W'XXP 
OSelU-losa < XPe Ar g eaaXlne compaxry > P 
for a proxnXsed pa^XXcXpaXXon Xn any 
Xlve arraxasc^>^f3Len.Xs made ‘W'XXP X«a Gelulc 

*PPXs ^ 0 i^as In 1338. only 1 year Pefore ISrXXXsP 
and German soldiers beecck’P fiLefPXXnec one an> 
on XPe XSuropean GonXXnenX. Xn con — 
ice of -xpt aenc’eexnenX a corporaXXon 
n^anXeed and Pecame Ixno’wn. ae JSlec— 
Xroclor virPlcP. wras Xn effecX ^Iven. monopoly 
of XPe cPemlcal IndusXry In .AjrK^nXlna and 
also cCRT^Xrol over paper—pulp manuf a cxur In s'* 
'VV'IXP XPe ouXPreaP of XPe presenX -e^-ar, ar— 
ransGfn^>=^f^ anaede Xo allo^aXe Xo 1- C3»- Parpen 
a cerXaln percenXas^ ^f sXocP in jffilecXrodor 
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were not finally conaummated* but the De- 
IMUtment of Justice cbarm that the foreign- 
relationa department of^ha du Pont Corpo¬ 
ration reported to the executive oommlttee 
on February 0.1940. aa tcfllowa: 

**Tbe du Pont Co. Informed X. O. Farben 
that they intended to use their good offices 
after the war to have the I. G. Farben par¬ 
ticipation leatored." 

This, it la true, occurred prior to the time 
that the United States went to war with 
Germany, but It was leas than a year before 
that time, and it was at a time when the 
American Congress was passing legislation 
to aid the nations resisting German aggres¬ 
sion. 

The Department of Justice suit is at 
the present time before the Supreme 
Court of the United States, but there is 
strong reason to believe that this cartel 
agreement has been only suspended dur¬ 
ing the war period and that the Ameri¬ 
can and British partners feel themselves 
bound to take op their agreement with 
I. O. Farben, as soon as peace is con¬ 
cluded, where they left it at the outbreak 
of hostilities. Indeed, so far as South 
America is concerned, there is no evi¬ 
dence that the German interest in 
Ehiperial has been discontinued or inter¬ 
fered with. And it is. therefore, at least 
possible that other German companies 
located in South America have been in 
a position to obtain patents and the 
know-how from the du Pont Co. by virtue 
of the fact that I. G. Farben was allowed 
to retain its interest in the tripartite 
control of Duperial Corporation. 

The extent to which cartel agreements 
sometimes go is further illustrated on 
page 217 of Wendell Berge’s book entitled 
“Cartels—Challenge to a Free World,” 
where he quotes a letter written by the 
patent attorney for the Remington Arms 
Co., a subsidiary of du Pont, on January 
23. 1941, sUtlng; 

The further sale of tetrazene-prlmed am¬ 
munition to the British Purchasing Commis¬ 
sion or to the Goeemment of the Union of 
South Africa or to the Government of Can¬ 
ada is most undesirable by reason of our 
Tetrasena contract with the Bhoinieche West- 
fallache Sprengstoff. 

Article XU, paragraph D of the original con¬ 
tract of November 14. 1939, reads aa follows: 
**Remington shall not fell military ammuni¬ 
tion containing any tetrasane in Germany 
and in any or all of the countries in the 
British Empire.** 

Reinische Westfallsche Sprengstoff is a 
wholly owned subsidiary of I. G. FArben. 

In testifying before the Judiciary Com¬ 
mittee of the Senate on May 17 of this 
year the Attorney General stated: 

And the Department of Justice knows, as 
a matter of fact, that many cartel arrange¬ 
ments necessarily disrupted during the Euro¬ 
pean phase of the war, are now being re¬ 
sumed. Ifeetings have been held, plans have 
been laid, and in some cases agreements al¬ 
ready entered into. As to some of these 
agreements my D^>artment wiU have some¬ 
thing to say before long. 

Mr. Speaker, this leads me to take just 
a moment to appeal once again for fav¬ 
orable consideration by the House of my 
llIU, H. R. 98, wldch would require the 
rigigtratton with the United States Qov- 
ermnent of every single cartel agreement 
entered Into by every American corpora¬ 
tion, Vmti now and in the future. 


I. o. rsawfiimoxTiii 

As one studies this tranendous prob¬ 
lem he is literally staggered at the ex¬ 
tent of the power of the 1.0. Farbenin- 
dustrie of Germany. 1 can only begin to 
tell the story of Its Induitrial penetration 
program. At the present moment there 
are 3 subsidiaries of I. G. Farben oper¬ 
ating in Portugal, 4 in Sweden. 8 in 
Switserland. and 14 in Spain. One of 
the largest stockholders of the A. B. 
Astra Oorp., the Chemical and Dye Trust 
of Sweden, has recently sold his major 
control in that concern to 1. G. Farben, 
according to reports which can hardly 
be questioned. What are we going to do 
about these holdings of this gigantic 
German corporation in these neutral 
countries? For unless we have some an¬ 
swer to this problem, the power of L G. 
Farben is already on its way back toward 
world control. The Chemical Industry of 
Basle, Switzerland, one of the outstand¬ 
ing chemical firms in Switzerland, com¬ 
prises three huge plants located in that 
city. This combine is financially con¬ 
nected with the Swiss Banking Corp., of 
which I will have more to say later. This 
chemical trust of Basle, commonly known 
as Ciba, has operated all through the war 
in the United States, Italy, and England. 
It is closely connected with I. G. Farben, 
with which it has had a cartel agreement 
for many years. Under that cartel 
agreement the South American market 
for chemicals has been reserved to I. O. 
Farben and since the Ciba company has 
scrupulously respected Its agreements 
with I. G. Farben during the war, it cer¬ 
tainly stands to reason to expect that 
they will continue to do so after the war. 
Incidentally, the Ciba company has been 
actively attempting here in the United 
States to acquire German properties 
vested by the Alien Property Custodian. 

Most serious and difficult of all, how¬ 
ever, may be the manner in which I. G. 
Farben as well as other German monop¬ 
oly concerns have succeeded in acquir¬ 
ing the assets of other nations during 
the period of German occupation of that 
continent. In the period of the twenties, 
a series ol agreements was made between 
formerly competing French chemical 
companies which formed these com¬ 
panies into a single French chemical 
trust. The name of this trust was the 
EStabllssements Kuhhnann. In 1928 this 
French chemical trust and the I. G. Far- 
benindustrie entered into a series of 
cartel agreements, under the terms of 
which it was agre^ that in case of war 
the agreement should stmjdy be sus¬ 
pended until the cessation of hostilities 
but should not be annulled. In otjier 
words, the mere fact that French and 
German soldlm started killhig one an¬ 
other should be no cause of the breiddng 
off of worth-while business connections. 
Indeed, on December 10,1941, a merger 
of the entire French chemical industry 
with I. G. Farben was accomplished with 
the consent of the Vichy French Oovera- 
ment under a most Interesting nrrange- 
ment whereby the X. G. Farhenlndustxle 
Acquired 51 percent of the shares of the 
l^nch company now known as Frsn- 
color and gave in exchange exactly 1 
percent of the stock in Z. 0, Fhrhsn A 


Co. So far as we know nothing has yet 
been done since the Itberation of France 
to declare niffi and void tlads transaction 
of December 10, 1941, and since Fran- 
cedor owns extensive intereets in Latin 
America as well at other parts of the 
world, we have here an evident oppor¬ 
tunity for X. Q. FSrben to resume eksiJln 
its penetration of the whole chemical 
field and to take full advantage of the 
fruits of German victory over Prance 
in 1941 In spite of Germany’s final 
defeat. 

Still another case is the rayon Industry 
In Europe. The German interests In the 
rayon Industry in Europe have been ex¬ 
tensive for a number of years. Up to 
1940 Germany was the dominating part¬ 
ner in the rayon cartel trust which com¬ 
prised the p^ucers of Britain, Prance, 
and Belgium. After 1940, the I. G. 
Farben and Dynamit Nobel companies 
of Germany succeeded in establishing the 
control of the entire Industry In occupied 
Europe. To this end new companies 
were established in which a considerable 
amount of German capital was invested. 
In France, for instance, the I. G. Farben 
succeeded in acquiring one-third of the 
capital of 500,000,000 French francs of 
the Soclete France Rayonne. Other 
companies in which the Germans have 
an interest are located in the following 
countries: Slovakia, Hungary, Rumania, 
Sweden, Norway, Finland, Holland, and 
Belgium. In addition the Germans have 
acquired an interest in the Swedish Cel- 
lulosa Co. 

Mr. Speaker, these are not mere state¬ 
ments by a Member of Congress made 
upon his own responsibility or as a re¬ 
sult of his own research. They are facts 
which should be known as widely as pos¬ 
sible throughout the entire Allied world. 
Perhaps it is worth while in order to 
bring this fabulous story about I. G. 
Fftrbenindustrle to focus, for me to in¬ 
clude at this point the text of an article 
appearing in tiie Statist, a venerable 
British publication of unimpeachable 
authority. This article was published 
May 6,1944, and was entitled ”1. O. Far¬ 
ben and Postwar”; 

X. Q. fAIBIN AND POSTWAR 

Following the interest aroused by the 
Statl8t*s article entitled **Krupp Oamoufiage" 
(the Statist, January 20), It seems worth 
while devoting some attention to I. Q. 
Farben, In view of the recent House of Lords 
debate on possible AUled postwar control of 
Oerman war Industrisa. and for the reason 
that the leading Germany dyestuffs combine, 
second in sine only to the Hermann Qoering 
Worlcs, is following the example of other Oer¬ 
man industrial undertakings In endeavoring 
to **txmnsfSr*' into so-called neutral owner¬ 
ship assets and ahareholdinga in undertak- 
inga outside Germany. In so doing, the X. O. 
Farben is, to a certain extent, continuing 
measures and praetloea It followed even 
before the war. As .fbr back as 1926 the Z. O. 
Farbtti formed in Bwttoerlamt a company 
under the title of Internationale Oseelleehaft 
fixer ohemleche Uhtemehmungm A. O. and 
tranaferred to it the holdings In Its Ameri¬ 
can subeidiary, the American X. 0. It vrai 
then frequently*—though untruthfully— 
stated officially that the American I. O. was 
Swlee-owned and had no German donnec- 
tlons. The tame taotici have recently been 
IbUowed. 
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If Srupps had been frequently called the 
anenal of Pniiaian mllltarlam* the I. O, 
Farben has been fairly described aa **the 
acme of pan-Oermanlsm in the economic 
■phere" and the ''chief advance agent of the 
Third Belch." Set up in its present form In 
1025 as the outcome of a merger of the 
Badlsche Anllln and Soda-Fabrik, Ludwlg- 
■chafen am Rhein, the Farbenfabrlken vor- 
mali Friedrich Bayer ft Co., Leverkusen, the 
Hoechster Farbwerke, the A. G. fuer Anilin- 
Fabriken, Berlin, and several other firms, I. G. 
Farben was at the time of its formation the 
largest single industrial concern in Germany, 
with an original share capital of 646,000,000 
reichsmark. In the years preceding Hitler's 
accession to power It took part in the financ¬ 
ing of naelsm and subsequently became a 
natural instrument for the execution of Gov¬ 
ernment policy, occupying an important role 
in the 4-year plan and also in the Govern¬ 
ment’s program for attaining self-sufficiency 
in certain raw materials. Its achievements 
in the latter respect were Impressive enough, 
and as far back as 1937 more than 250 syn¬ 
thetics were put on show by I. G. Farben at 
the Frankfurt exhibition. Including 83 mthetic 
rubber, gasoline, oil, fabrics for clothes, and 
synthetic foods and vitamins. The Leuna 
Works in Saxony, the largest single chemical 
works in the world, were the first to develop 
on a large scale production of synthetic 
petrol, the Leuna benzine. It is reported 
that at the outbreak of war the I. O. Farben 
was operating 11 hydrogenation plants in 
Germany, 1 in Austria, and 1 in Czecho¬ 
slovakia. A new rubber plant was built near 
Schkopau In 1939, a second near Huels, and a 
third one on Czech territory. Huge plants 
for the production of staple fiber were built 
by I. O. Farben in various parts of the Reich. 
Without giving anything like an exhaustive 
survey of the combine's products, the I. G. 
Farben's wide range of activities is sufficiently 
indicated by the tact that its output Includes 
dyestuffs, mineral coburs, all kinds of phar¬ 
maceutical products, photographic equip¬ 
ment, celluloid, rayon, staple fiber, plastics, 
synthetic petrol and rubber, nitrates, and 
fertilizers. 

The policy of International expansion Is 
by no means a new policy for I. Q. Farben. 
But it has been pursued In striking manner 
during the war when German Industrial 
strategy blatantly revealed Itself after suc¬ 
cessive German military conquests. The ex¬ 
pansionist program pursued at first within 
the Reich and in the inunedlate prewar 
years embracing within its orbit Austria and 
Czechoslovakia, was later made to apply to 
all occupied countries. The underlying idea 
was the establishment of an undisputed mo¬ 
nopoly for the whole of Burope, and on the 
longer view, the attainment of a high degree 
of self-sufficiency for the Continent In prod¬ 
ucts of the chemical industry, regardless of 
any disparity between the prices of syn¬ 
thetic substitutes and those of natural prod¬ 
ucts. A good instance of the combine’s 
readiness to take advantage of the German 
Army's victories was the opening of nego¬ 
tiations as early as the autiunn of 1940, 
shortly after the fall of France, with the lead¬ 
ing Frehch Chemical concern, Establisse- 
ments Kuhlmann. German military au¬ 
thorities took part in these discussions, and 
after a preliminary exchange of views a 
final agreement was signed in December 
1941. A new chemical concern was formed in 
France, the 8. A. des Matleres Colorantes et 
Prodults Chemlques "Prancolor," with a to¬ 
tal share capital of 800,000,000 francs. Fifty- 
one percent of the shares went to the I. O. 
Farben. in addition to financial and techni¬ 
cal concessions, the French groups had to 
surrender all their interest in Alsace-Lorraine 
to the German group, which, inter alia, ac¬ 
quired control of Boclete des Prodults Chi- 
miques et Matleres Colorantes de MuUhouse 
and 8. A. pour llndustrie Ohlmlqiie. now 
called the Chemlsehe Werke Domach, Q. m. 


b. R. The I. G. Farben has since also gained 
control of the electric-ohemloal group 
"Ugine,** which, in turn, controls the whole 
French aluminum industry. In 1942 was 
founded a synthetic-rubber concern, with a 
capital of 80,000,000 francs, which is work¬ 
ing on I. G. Farben patents. Similar tactics 
were applied to industries in Holland, where 
Dr. Posse, managing director of 1. G. Farben, 
was at an early stage appointed state com¬ 
missioner, with full powers over the Lever 
Bros, and Unilever N. V. undertakings, and 
also presumably the Royal Dutch Shell. 
Through Its domination of the Belgian Sol- 
vay Co., I. G. Farben automatically got con¬ 
trol of the Croatian plant of the Yugoslav 
company and of the Rumanian Solvay Co. 

As to the combine's activities In south¬ 
eastern Burope, it is a well-known fact that 
long before the war Germany was supplying 
the Balkan countries with aspirins and other 
drugs among the miscellaneous means of pay¬ 
ment for the agricultural supplies obtained 
from these sources. Military alliances as well 
as conquests made other measures possible, 
and it is not surprising to find that I. O. 
Farben has gained a firm foothold in, for 
Instance. Hungary's chemical Industry. In 
conjunction with the Hungarian State Eisen 
Stahl u. Masoblnenfabrlken A. G., it has 
founded the Ungarische Magnesium und 
Elektron A. G. for the production of mag¬ 
nesium on I. G. Farben patents. By taking 
over part of the functions of the Hungarian 
wholesale cooperative "Hangya," It has es¬ 
tablished indirect relations with Hungary's 
agriculture. Through Its Interest In the 
Pester Ungarische Commerzialbank, I. G. 
Farben Is playing an important part in the 
latest developments In the Hungarian chem¬ 
ical Industry at large. In Rumania, I. Q. 
Farben has gained a very firm foothold in 
the oil Industry, partly by taking over French 
Interests there. It has a controlling interest 
in the Erste Rumanlsche Sprengtoffgesell- 
schoft Fajares, which enjoys a degree of 
monopoly for the manufacture of explosives. 
It Is reported that of the share capital of 
some 220,000,000 lei, 10 percent belongs to 
the Rumanian State, while majority Inter¬ 
ests are held by Dynamit Nobel-A. G. Vienna 
and Dynamit Nobel A. G., Brltlslava, both 
I. O. Farben affiliates. I. G. Farben has 
founded In Rumania the Bemlgefa A. G. as 
a selling agency for pharmaceutical products. 
The Rumanian aluminum industry is also 
reported to be imder control of the I. G. 
Farben Industrie. In Bulgaria a subsidiary 
company of I. G. Farben, Verkaufsgesellschaft 
Deutscher Anllln Farben, has established a 
plant for the production of carbon disulfide, 
to mention only one instance. In Yugoslavia 
two representatives of I. G. Farben. in Sep¬ 
tember 1941, were elected to the board of 
the Bosnian Electric Power Co., in which 
Dynamit Nobel had an Interest. This com¬ 
pany owns large electric and water power 
plants in Yugoslavia and manufactures cal¬ 
cium chloride and other heavy chemicals. 
Another acquisition by the I. Q. Farben Is 
the Yuganil Co. in Yugoslavia, which pro¬ 
duces chemical products, including anilin 
dyestuffs. A further subsidiary, the Theseus 
A. Q. in Zagreb, holds a monopoly for the 
distribution of pharmaceutical products in 
Croatia. In Slovakia the Slovak branch of 
Dynamit Nobel has been used by the 1. G. 
Farben as a medium for absorption activities. 
It should be added that, by taking over the 
Sudeten territory, the Reich, and through It 
the I. G. Farben, at one stroke gained con¬ 
trol of some 40 percent of Czechoslovakia's 
chemical Industry, and thus also of that In¬ 
dustry’s considerable participation in chemi¬ 
cal undertakings in southeastern Burope. 

In eastern Europe, too. X. Q. Farben has 
stretched out its tentacles. The combine 
took over, among other Interests, 51 percent 
of the share capital of the Fuerstengrube 
Q. m. b. B.. Katowice, and requisitioned 
without payment the former Polish State 
chemical works of Mosclos and the Polish 
chemical works Borata A. Q., now known as 


Teerfarbenwerk Lltsmannstadt. which sup¬ 
plies the textile industry at Lode with dyes 
and textile chemical requirements. In Nor¬ 
way, I. G. Farben acquired control of the 
Norsk Hydro Slectrlsck Kvaelstof A. S., which 
produced nitrogen, potassium, and alum¬ 
inium, and it is noteworthy that the Swiss 
subsidiary I. o. Chemle, Bale, was associ¬ 
ated with the controlling concern In this 
acquisition. Together with the Nordic A. G., 
I. G. Farben formed, among other offshoots, 
the Nordisk Latmetall Co. with a capital of 
45,000,000 kroner. In Denmark it has an in¬ 
terest In the Danish sulfuric acid and 
superphosphate companies. In Finland it 
has. e. g., controlling Interest In a company 
formed to work nickel deposits at Levltuntuti 
in the Petsamo Province. 

This is by no means a complete survey of 
even the latest acquisitions by the I. G. 
Farben In Europe, but It is at least a pointer 
to the scope of the combine's activities and 
the thoroiighness of Its Industrial penetra¬ 
tion program. From this even neutral 
countries have not been excluded. Spain, 
for instance, provides a particularly strik¬ 
ing example of penetration by the I. G. 
Farben,* for the combine's Interest In that 
country has widened considerably since 
Franco’s accession. Activities In Switzer¬ 
land have already been mentioned. To 
these must be added I. G. Farben Interests 
In Turkey and some also in Sweden, not 
to mention the far-reaching penetration In 
South American republics, where, as In 
many other countries, the combine has in 
the past been largely connected with wider 
German political plans and aspirations. 

What makes this domination by the I. O. 
Farben more comprehensive and more dan¬ 
gerous than simple transactions by way of 
share purchases Is that It Is based not only 
on financial Interests but on actual technical 
control and dependence. By adapting en¬ 
tire plants and production processes to Its 
requirements and methods, the 1. O. Farben 
has systematically aimed at tying whole 
plants, and In fact branches of production 
in other countries, to the I. G. Farben proper, 
In the hope of rendering It impossible for 
the undertakings affected to regain their 
independence. In many cases the granting 
of licenses and patents was sufficient to se¬ 
cure I. G. Farben complete control. These 
and other complicated ways for extending 
Germany’s economic Interests will have to 
be borne In mind when the difficult task of 
unscrambling the present scrambled Eiiro- 
pean industrial structure arises, for I. G. 
Farben, whatever its importance to peace¬ 
time activities in the German economy, 
has been proved to occupy a role In relation 
to the preparations for war and to Reich's 
war alms and activities which It would be 
foolish to ignore. 

THE PKOBLEM FACED BY PRANCE 

The problem of Prance Is further com¬ 
plicated by the situation of the Rhone- 
Poulenc Co. in which during the period 
of the occupation, the Germans ac¬ 
quired a very extensive Interest. This 
Pranch company has been operating ex¬ 
tensively in Latin America through its 
affiliates and subsidiaries in Switzerland 
and by this means has been supplying 
Latin-American firms which were on the 
proclaimed list. Most serious, however, 
it holds the extensive patent on sulfa 
drugs In many of the Latin-American 
countries. Up to the present time the 
Rhone-Poulenc Co. has not purged it¬ 
self from the German Influence nor elim¬ 
inated the German interests. Unless 
some action is taken the net result will 
be that sulfa-drug patents in many 
Latin-American countries may actually 
be controlled by I. G. Farben and other 
German firms in the postwar years. 
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Again the position of German interests 
in eonnecUon with the international 
aluminum cartel has been vastly 
strengthened durfiog the war period, pri¬ 
marily throtigh the aequlsitlon of a sub¬ 
stantial share In the Alals Froges, the 
French Aluminum Trust. The central 
c om pa n y in this cartel prior to tlie war 
was the Alliance Aluminum, Inc., of 
Swttaerland, in which the Germans held 
a 20-pereent interest. Alliance Alumi¬ 
num was place on the black list in 1941 
on the ground that it was German-domi¬ 
nated. Certain it is that it is more nearly 
German-dominated today than it was 
then and that some 35,000,000 francs of 
the stock in this huge aluminum cartel 
are owned by the Verehiigte Aluminum- 
werice, the German Aluminum Trust. 
Perhaps I have said enough to indicate 
the terribly complex problem which 
IRrance faces. 

That she intends to do the best she can 
is indicated by the forthright statement 
of General de Gaulle to the Kational 
Assembly, the present government of 
France. The General said that the heavy 
weight of cartels must be lifted from the 
French economy. What we must do is 
to lend every possible assistance to the 
French in accomplishing this instead of 
attending meetixigs in Lisbon, Madrid, 
and other places, which can haJdly have 
any other effect than to strengthen the 
German position. We have got to have 
a policy. Mr. Speaker, with regard to 
cartels which will help General X>e GauQe 
to lift this weight from the French econ¬ 
omy and to remove this tremendously 
complicated incubus of German control 
which has been fastened upon France 
during the period of the oociipatlcnL It 
is unfortunate, indeed, as I have already 
pointed out, that the French Trading 
With the Enemy Act does not nullify car¬ 
tel agreements or other arrangem^ts 
with the enemy, but merely suspends 
them for the duration of hostilities, so 
that there is at present no law upon the 
statute books which would cancel these 
asreeoDienti. 

Otherwise the French are putting forth 
great effort to track down enemy-held 
property in that country and to seciues- 
ter it and proceed to free themselves 
from this German domination. Appar¬ 
ently there are somewhat too many 
agencies that are working upon this 
problem in France and there are also at 
work the same sort of influences In the 
minds of big French companies which 
made it possible for the German cartel- 
Ists to do such decisive work In the pe¬ 
riod before the war In tying up the eco¬ 
nomies of the democracies and in 
strengthening Germany’s war position. 
For example. Mr. Auguste GlBot, speak¬ 
ing before the Ckmsultattve Assembly of 
France on February 20, listed seven ^ases 
of economic collaboration between 
French and German corporatloos which 
he alleged were up to that date not be¬ 
ing punished and about which he 
d nothing effective was being done, 
seven maes are as follows: 

. jFonnalton with the Germans of 
ihllMoiNIhirQpesan Automobile Commit- 
teo--4m(Dlving tho4hench arms Peugeot, 
HotchUia eaiireroLatU, Unic, Delahaye, 
and Xa Llodnm 


Second. Formation with the Oermaas 
by the French chemical mdustry of the 
FTaneolor Oo. 

Third. Reinsurance a g r e e m ents nego¬ 
tiated with the Germans by M. Guerard, 
secretary of LavaL and px^dent of the 
Comite d’Organlaation of the insurance 
companies. 

Fourth. Cession tw the Bantpie de 
Paris et Pay Bas of the shares in the com¬ 
pany, Norvegienne de TAsote; cession of 
the shares of the Bor Mines in Yugo¬ 
slavia by the Mlrabaud bank; cession of 
the shares of Skoda and armament fac¬ 
tories in Polish Silesia by the Union 
European of the Schneider Interests; 
cession of bauxite and aluminum prop¬ 
erties by the Pechiney Co. and the Credit 
Lyonnais Bank; transfer to the Germans 
by the Solvay Co. of interests In sodium 
manufacture. 

Fifth. Cartel arrangements made be¬ 
tween the French artificial silk trust and 
the German trust. 

Sixth. A Franco-German electric- 
power cartel capitalized at 120.000,000,- 
000 francs. 

Seventh. Other cartel agreements In 
the glass, ceramic, motion picture, and 
refrigerating Industries. 

Certainly we may rely upon General 
De QauUe to do the best he can but we 
have got to recognize also that unless he 
can show to the people of France that the 
United States is going to pursue a corre¬ 
sponding policy with the utmost vigor 
and unless he can absolutely demonstrate 
to his fellow countrymen that American 
and British firms will not attempt to take 
advantage of the breaking of these agree¬ 
ments by the French he will have a most 
dilBcult time of It. In other words the 
whole task of preventing the rebuilding 
of the Gttman cartel empire and hence 
the task of preventing the rebuilding of 
Germany's war powers must be under¬ 
taken by all the Allied Governments with 
the clear understanding that In so do¬ 
ing they will be combatting one of the 
most powerful special interests of mod¬ 
ern times, naxn^, the interest of mo¬ 
nopoly corporations to further stnmgtb- 
en their monopoly position by cartel 
agreements wi^ huge corporations in 
other cotmtries, even in enemy countries. 
vmAifcai 

As long ago as March 20,1943,1 intro¬ 
duced a resdhition In the Bouse for an 
InvesUsAtion of the Bank for Inter¬ 
national SelUemente located at Basle, 
Switzerland. It s ee med to me strange 
that British, American, Omian, Japa¬ 
nese, and Xtallan bankers should eonttnue 
to compose the board of d ir e ct or s of an 
Institution which went right on with 
business as usual while the young men 
of these same nations were compelled to 
attempt to destroy one aaothera Itvec. 
Indeed the fun story of how this tMfik 
was used by the Nazi Reich wlB acme day 
I hope be told. It will not, X beltgve, 
make a pretty story. It wifi he lemem* 
bered how the report of the Bank lor 
-Intemattonal Settlements cnpoalwarTe- 
oonstrucUon was m rr rnlTuinlaifilnilly 
received throughout Germany, whikaas 
in England add elsewhere It was r eg i ppdle d 
with general suspicion. 1 mm otfiy gMd 
that (me (ff the acts of the Bretton Btoods 
Conference was to recommend the lim* 


mediale UcuidattDn cf the Bank for 
Intematioiial Settlements, and that 
stooe 1941 the B»9 has been blocaced 
under the foreign-funds contr<fi of the 
united States. 

Since the outbreak of the war the 
Germans have employed banks in 
Switserlaiid as well as the Bank for 
International Settlements to try to carry 
out their general program. Approxi¬ 
mately a half billion dollars of gold looted 
from occupied countries has been sold 
through Swiss banks by the Germans. 
The proceeds obtained from this sale 
have provided Germany with the neces¬ 
sary Swiss francs to finance her purchase 
of critical war materials from the neutral 
countries and to pay for propaganda 
activities abroad. The Swiss banks with 
their highly developed international con¬ 
nections were well e<}uipped of course to 
be used for these purposes. Through 
these banks currencies of other countries 
were made available to the Germans to 
pay for critical war materials. Appar¬ 
ently also a good many of the top Nazis 
and other German officials deposited 
under fictitious names their ill-gotten 
gains in the banks of Switzerland. Hold¬ 
ing companies Interlocking German in¬ 
dustrial and commercial interests abroad 
udiich had been established in Switzer¬ 
land before the outbreak of the war for 
cartel or tax evasion purposes have con¬ 
tinued through the war, thus enabling 
the Germans to continue tiie business 
of the f(U«ign subsidiaries of large Ger¬ 
man Industrial firms during the war and 
after the war in case of German defeat. 
Thus, to a considerable extent at least, 
the financial methods employed by the 
Germans in this process of att^pting to 
esame Allied controls becomes clear. 

One of the largest companies In Ger¬ 
many has for many years been the 
Scherlng Co., which has world-wide 
ramifications and which virtually con¬ 
trols the supply of certain vitamins, hor¬ 
mones, and fine laboratory chemicals. 
This company has ramifications all over 
the wortd, but the Important problem is 
the fact that it masks under the pre¬ 
tense of being owned by a subsidiary of 
the Swiss Banking Corporation. If the 
truth with regard to the real ownership 
of this Shering Co. is not developed and 
made dear, whatever that exact truth 
may be, there is a strong possibility that 
this Oennan company will continue to 
dominate the trade of the entire world 
in the particular lines in which it deals. 
Attempts have been made by a number 
of American companies to purchase the 
Sdiering Interests In this country from 
the Alien Property Custodian, but so far 
without success and the Scherlng In- 
teresto continue to be held together as a 
unit. In 1939 the Sohering Co. was 
represented as one of the most prom¬ 
inent members of the European Drug 
Manufacturers cartel at a meetlxig in 
Paris where members of the cartel in¬ 
cluded British and F^ch manufactor* 
. ers and also German-oontrofied cem- 
panies located In Swltocriaad and Bet- 
These memben wei;« broctfbt to¬ 
gether to parcel out respective texrttory 
under a revised agrednsnt tor the pur¬ 
pose of . governing trade during, the hn- 
.jMending war. AptMentiy tba signators 
of this cartel have respected the war* 
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time fticreemeiil and thr Oetnum com- 
ptxKies are at present actively engaged In 
voikiiig out new metbods whereby they 
eaa continue to expand their control 
with ttie return of peace. It should be 
said, Z believe, Mr. Speaker, that one can 
hardly blame small and defenseless coun¬ 
tries like Switmrland or Sweden for not 
taking more effective action in these 
matters against an all-powerful Ger¬ 
many. However, today the situation is 
dUlercnt and now is the time when, if 
ever, action must be taken to prevent 
a repetition of the tragic series of evmts 
which cost the lives of so many Ameri¬ 
can men and such untold suffering in 
ahno^ all the nations of the world. 

PAnOfVS AlfD Tm PSOBLIM IN SWBBSN 

The Swedish Patent Office figures dis¬ 
close the fact that in 1944 the Germans 
registered twice as many patents in that 
country as they did in 1938. This can 
only mean that the Germans are taking 
steps to conceal valuable patents from 
possible Allied control and confiscation. 
I. G. Farben, the Schertng Co., and other 
German firms have been tndng to sell 
their patents to Swedish firms. 

On December 18, 1932. the New York 
Times reported that the Stlnnes family 
which has dominated much of the heavy 
Industry in Germany, had bought a major 
interest in the three most important coal 
and steel companies in Sweden. And for 
similar purposes, no doubt, Hugo Stlnnes, 
Jr., Is reported to have taken some 85.- 
000,000 marks to Sweden in late 1944. 

Just how extensive this German con¬ 
trol of Swedish Industry is we do not 
know with exactness, but there have been 
official reports to the effect that certain 
Swedish companies have participated in 
German-sponsored monopolies and car¬ 
tels in Europe during the last 5 years. 
One such company was said to have 
taken the initiative in lining up Swedish 
wood pulp producers in a cartel in all 
European countries, and that this same 
company is trying to create a complete 
monopoly of this trade in Sweden itself. 
Up to the beginning of the' war Swedish 
companies were required by a cartel 
agreement to get the main part of their 
steel supplies from Germany or Belgium. 
And we may be sure that every effort is 
being made to perpetuate this cartel 
agreement into the postwar period. 

BSmSK COBTOEATIOM ZJkW 

' One of the most common methods of 
building up concealed German assets in 
other countries is, of course, for Germans 
to buy up interests In foreign countries 
and then register them in the name of 
companies or individuals who are resi¬ 
dent in those other nations. In order to 
prevent this the Allied Governments have 
declared that the acquisition of securities 
or other property in German-occupied 
oountrtea by German or neutral interests 
was to be considered null and void. It is 
to be assumed that the goversunents of 
the liberated countries will be ready to 
cooperate with the vietorloiia AUtes in 
inch a program, but it is neoessary to 
point out that under British law itself 
there is at present no mean s ol cohm^I- 
hng a British company to dlielOM Um 
names of the heneflcial owners of its 
idmres. Thus in attempting to ferret out 
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the facts regarding German control of 
properties in liberated nations the Allies 
may well be confronted with the em- 
barraasiiig situation that it is In Great 
Britain itself that the best opportunity 
for this use of **dtuiuny'* owners by the 
Germans exists. 

It was only by the most fortunate 
chance that we finally discovered here 
in the United States that since 1929 the 
American Potash Co. has been owned by 
the Deutsche Kaliwerke, the German 
potash trust. For years we have been 
permitting this company to get potash 
from our own lands. The Department 
of Justice filed an antitrust suit against 
11^ because the conqiany was fixing prices 
and a consent decree was signed: still 
neither the Department of the Interior 
nor the Department of Justice knew the 
company was German-controlled. They 
believed it to be British-owned. The fact 
finally came out that in 1929 the British 
had sold their interest to the Germans 
through a Dutch holding company. But 
it was only by the employment of all the 
war powers of the United States that the 
truth about this matter was discovered. 

Mr. Speaker, the House need not rely 
upon my statements on this matter, and 
I ask consent to have printed at this 
point an article appearing in the Finan¬ 
cial News of London on the 29th of Jan¬ 
uary 1945 entitled “Will Nominee Share¬ 
holders Shield German Assets?**: 

Wnx MoMINSB aBA&SBOLOXBS BlIXSU) Qxrman 
Aborb? 

The report of the Ck>hen Committee on 
Company Law Beform it now overdue. It 
has been unofficially suggested that this may 
be due, in part, to technical difficulties over 
the drafting ot provisions relating to com¬ 
pulsory disclosure of the beneficial owner¬ 
ship of shares held In the name of nominees. 
This question has been widely discussed In 
the press, but one aspect of It deserves spec¬ 
ial attention. Unless the disclosure of bene¬ 
ficial ownership is made compulsory, there 
will be every opportunity lor Nazi leaders 
after the defeat of Germany to conceal Ger¬ 
man assets by registering them in the name 
of companies or individuals resident In the 
United Kingdom. 

The Allied Governments passed a resolu¬ 
tion some time ago. declaring the acquisi¬ 
tion of securities or other property in Oer- 
man-oocrupied countries by Oermsn at neu¬ 
tral Interests null and void. The govern¬ 
ments of the liberated countries will find 
it difficult, however, to enforce this decision 
effectively if German assets are allowed to 
appear under the disguise of British hold¬ 
ings, registered in the name ot some Brit¬ 
ish nominee. It Is of the utmost import¬ 
ance to prevent this as far as possible. 
Otherwise, the Naisl underground movement 
may retain possession of very subetantiol as¬ 
sets, capable of being uiad lor destructive 
ends. 

NO LBQAL DZfSIOULTT 

A decision of the committee in favor of 
compulsory disclosure of beneficial owner¬ 
ship might be opposed In some quarters on 
the ground that to enforee the law would 
be very difficult. But thait is true of almost 
say law. There will aHrayss be people who 
will break the law or oirebmvent it. If non- 
compliance with the disolosura oC beneficial 
ownMSblp is made a criminal ottanse with 
grave penalties (confisoatton, a heavy fine, 
or tertoe of imprisonment) attached to it, 
the number of people who would risk such 
penalties would be a mere firaollott of the 
number using the nominee devtcaat pr ese n t. 


It would be oorreet to say that only dis¬ 
honest people would break the law by falling 
to disclose beneficial ownership. For any 
butside owner to rely on such dishonest people 
Would be risky; for there would bo nothing 
to prevent them converting the securities to 
their own use. The beneficial owners would 
then be unable to prosecute without exposing 
themselves to grave penalties. That would 
deter the Naals from entrusting their assets 
to shady individuals prepared to act as 
stooges. 

THS BSmSB BXAMPLX 

It may be argued that, after all, Orest 
Britain is only one country among many, and 
that, even if she put an end to the nominee 
racket, there would be plenty of others where 
the Nazis could conceal their holdings. After 
the last war, the shares of certain Turkish 
companies, which Germany was to hand over 
to the Beparatlcma Oommiasion by virtue of 
the peace treaty, suddenly became Swiss 
holdings. But unless this country does its 
utmost to prevent such abuses at home, it 
will hardly be in a position to urge other 
countries to collaborate in hunting down 
disguised German assets. Ths example must 
come from Great Britain herself. 

There is. in fact, a good reason why the 
Nazis would prefer British nominees to those 
of other countries. Business secrets are 
guarded more carefully In Great Britain than 
In any other country. Even Parliament is 
powerless to penetrate behind the screen of 
business secrecy; there are no inquiries sim¬ 
ilar to those conducted by Congress In the 
United States to obtain inside Information. 
That makes It doubly Important for the Gov¬ 
ernment to take steps to prevent an Influx 
of German funds by putting an end to abuses 
of the nominee system. 

AME£1CA*8 CLSAB DT7TT 

Mr. Speaker, since 1 have been speak¬ 
ing about British law and French law 
and the laws of some other countries in 
connection with this huge problem, 1 
want to conclude with some remarks 
about our own need for legislation. An 
antitrust suit brought on May 16. 1945, 
against the Electric Storage Battery Co., 
of Philadelphia, world’s largest manu¬ 
facturers of electric storage batteries, 
and the Willard Storage Battery Co., of 
Cleveland, charges that they conspired 
with a Canadian firm—Sxlde Batteries 
of Canada. Ltd., Toronto—an English 
firm—Chloride Electrical Storage Co., 
Ltd., London—and a German firm—Ac- 
cumalatoren-Fabrik Aktiengesellschaft, 
Berlin—In a series of agreements and 
acts dating back to 1891, to eliminate 
competition between themselves in world 
markets by allocating to each exclusive 
sales territories and by fixing prices in 
nonexclusive territories. 

The Justice Department, in its investi¬ 
gation, found a publication by the Ger¬ 
man company stating that its “foreign 
connections enabled it In spite of the 
greatest difficulties, which existed be¬ 
cause of the dictate of Versailles, to re¬ 
main prepared in that field so that pres¬ 
ently modem batteries with all possible 
improvements could be made available 
for the construction of new submarines." 

What is referred to here is the fact 
that cadmium batteries—lasting 10 years 
as ommed to the 18 months to 3 years 
product our armed forces have to use— 
were made available for the German sub-^ 
marines. Thus they could stay under 
waterwich longer and escape detection. 
Not only should we pass House Concur¬ 
rent Resolution 65 to set forth general 
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policy, but at the very least we should 
enact at once H. R. 98. which would re¬ 
quire the disclosure to the United States 
Government of all information regard¬ 
ing any cartel agreements entered into 
by American corporations at any time. 
Had we been in possession of this in¬ 
formation in the period before this war, 
the war certainly would have been short¬ 
ened and thousands of American lives 
could have been saved. We now know 
that these things I have been talking 
about are but a part of a general program 
of economic warfare which forms the 
basis of an entire volume by Joseph Bor- 
kin and Charles Welsh, entitled '*Qer- 
many's Master Plan,’* the story of in¬ 
dustrial offensive. This master plan 
must not be allowed to succeed. 

Mr. Speaker, if the cartel structiire is 
allowed to stand, Germany’s war poten¬ 
tial will be rebuilt and her Junker general 
staff that has been so far rather well 
treated on the whole and in many in¬ 
stances rather generously pictured by 
the American press, will be ready in an¬ 
other generation to make war upon the 
world again. There will be those in our 
own country and in England and else¬ 
where who will feel that ’’business as 
usual” with the German cartels after this 
war will be to our Interest. They will 
tell us that, since the Russian dictator¬ 
ship owns and controls completely all 
the industries of that nation, since Rus¬ 
sian industries are state monopolies, 
therefore cartels and monopolies on our 
part constitute the only answer to that 
situation. To my mind this is an out¬ 
right confession of defeat before we start. 
Unless we have sufficient faith in a sys¬ 
tem of freedom to remove the war-mak¬ 
ing incubus of these cartels from our 
economy, as General de Gaulle has 
sworn to do with regards to France, we 
shall certainly be giving evidence of basic 
lack of faith in things in which we pro¬ 
fess to believe. Americans believe that 
we can solve our problems without the 
sacrifice of liberty. We believe that we 
can offer to our people a better life than 
can be offered under any other system 
that mankind has yet devised. We know 
the task will be hard but we believe that 
we can succeed. It is high time we were 
about the doing of that task. Mr. Speak¬ 
er, for it will not be enough for us to pro¬ 
fess belief in America. It will only be 
enough if we can demonstrate the 
downright superiority of the methods in 
which we have faith. In any event we 
should have learned by this time the ef¬ 
fect that cartels have had on the world, 
and we should have the courage to stop 
them before they get started. The con¬ 
trol of Germany by Allied armies for a 
period of time is a foregone conclusion 
but unless we take steps to prevent the 
rebuilding of Germany’s war potential 
in places outside of Germany, we will 
fail to keep faith with the men who have 
given their lives for the peace and safety 
of the wortd . 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleihan yield? 

Mr. VOORHI8 of California. 1 yield 
to the gentl eman from Arizona. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I hope the gentleman 
will extend his remarks so as to Include 
as much ifcaterial as he can. It has been 
tremendously Interesting to me and 1 


think vital to the safety of our country. 1 
should like to ask the gentleman a ques¬ 
tion which he need not take the time to 
answer now but in his own time, because 
I would like to have his views on it. The 
gentleman contends that these cartels 
are usually secret agreements between 
great business interests crossing inter¬ 
national lines, without regard to the wel¬ 
fare of the respective countries but with 
a view to profits? 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. They are 
private treaties and they do not have to 
be ratified by two-thirds of the Senate 
or by a simple majority of both Houses 
of the Congress, or by any other public 
body or responsible agency. ^ 

Mr. MURDOCK. Is it possible for na¬ 
tions to have legitimate trade arrange¬ 
ments so as to encourage and increase 
and stabilize world commerce? 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. De¬ 
cidedly, I think. 

Mr. MURDOCK. That is the objec¬ 
tive toward which we ought to work, is 
it not? 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. That is 
right, and above all, to turn the light of 
day on what is going on. Hearings are 
being held in the Senate now on the 
O’Mahoney bill. I have introduced an 
identical bill in this House. The provi¬ 
sions of the O’Mahoney bill in substance 
are that every cartel agreement entered 
into by any American corporation must 
be registered and become a public mat¬ 
ter in this country. Had we simply 
known the facts about these agreements 
beforehand, the things that happened 
to retard our war effort would not have 
been possible. 

Mr. MURDOCK. The gentleman is 
doing his country a great service by turn¬ 
ing on the searchlight of publicity, in 
my Judgment. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I appre¬ 
ciate what the gentleman said. 

Mr. PATRICK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I yield to 
the gentleman from Alabama. 

Mr. PATRICK. I think the gentleman 
is one of the most valuable and Indus¬ 
trious Members in this House, and we 
should appreciate his efforts in bring¬ 
ing that kind of light in the open. 

Has the gentleman reached any con¬ 
clusion from fragmentary evidence he 
has been able to get since the capitula¬ 
tion of Germany as to the general at¬ 
titude prevailing at this time In internal 
Germany, and as to what this defeat will 
mean to Germany? 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. No. I 
thank the gentleman very much. Ob¬ 
viously he ought to ask some of the 
people who have been to Germany and 
Just returned from there. 

Mr. PATRICK. I assumed the gentle¬ 
man had been there also. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. No. My 
impression, I will say to the gentleman, 
is this: There are two groups of people 
that live in two entirely different worlds. 
One group of people are the people who 
live in the cities and on the farms in 
Germany and whose sons were called into 
the Army. You can ask the people who 
have been in Germany about that. I 
think I know from the evidence that 1 
have what is the attitude of the people 
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Who have been the leaders of the great 
German monopoly trusts that were so 
successful in t^g up industry in other 
countries in cartel agreements to control 
the commerce of the world and the pro¬ 
duction of the world, and to tell America, 
for example, how many tons of mag¬ 
nesium a year we could produce. 

I think I know what their attitude is; 
not one of contrition, not one of feeling 
of defeat, but a feeling that they can 
now begin again the same process in 
which they were so successful between 
the First World War and the second one. 

Mr. PATRICK. They are as arrogant 
at heart as ever. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. May I 
refer the gentleman to something in my 
speech here very briefly, please, because I 
quoted from an article that appeared in 
the New York Times, May 13, of this year, 
which told about the manager of the 
factory in Nuremberg, Germany, who, 
when the American Army came in there, 
told them that they could not control 
the output of his factory because, for¬ 
sooth, it was American and British 
owned. I do not know whether or not it 
was America nor British owned, but I 
think it is significant that this man 
thought for one moment that he was go¬ 
ing to escape the control. I think it is 
both alarming and revealing to have him 
make such a statement. I think we 
ought to know whether it was American 
or British owned or whether there was 
any American or British capital at all in 
a place like that at a time like this. The 
only point I want to make is that here 
is an attempt to say, ”You can’t touch 
me. Yes; you have conquered Germany, 
but I am protected although I am right 
in Nuremberg and this plant has been 
producing stuff for the Nazi Army all 
during the war. You can’t touch me.” 

Mr. PATRICK. The gentleman will 
recall that the Franco-German potash 
cartel was operating successfully by 1925, 
that soon after the war it was going in 
strong force, and that its roots were 
found to reach across the sea. even then. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. That is 
right. 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I yield 
to the gentle man f rom Montana. 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. Does 
the gentleman recall a news dispatch to 
the effect that when the American Army 
entered Cologne the town itself was but 
ruins and rubble, but Just outside the 
town the Ford Motor works remained 
intact? Evidently it had not been 
bombed at all during the course of the 
numerous raids which had been made on 
Cologne and vicinity. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. May I 
say to the gentleman that I have heard 
that report. I do not know of my own 
knowledge about it. 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. Has 
the gentleman seen any reports lately to 
the effect that that same factory is today 
producing trucks for the American Army 
in occupied Germany? 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I have 
heard that report, but I cannot speak 
from my own knowledge about it. 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. It 
seems that a short while ago there was 
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a «ood deal of coofliet imr the make-up 
of the American membership of the War 
Crimes Commiaslom and that the leader 
resigned because certain Germans were 
evidently not included in the list of war 
criminals. I am wondering If there is 
any connection between those omissions 
and poliUcal and bustoess philosophies 
that run together on the pa^t of people 
in different countries. 

Mr. VCXDRHIS of California. I do not 
know, but I want to find out. That Is the 
reason I am making this speech this aft¬ 
ernoon. I believe it is all-important that 
the American people obtain all the facts 
about those very things. 

Mr. DOTLE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VOORHIS of CaUfornla. I yield 
to the gentleman from California. 

Mr. VOYLB. First, may I compliment 
the gentleman on his very splendid 
treatise, and then ask this question: 
Does the gentleman find that there is 
any tendency on the part of great com¬ 
binations of trade in American industry 
to resist any affiliation presently as be¬ 
tween German cartels and American 
trade and commerce groups? 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I am 
glad the gentleman asked that question 
because I want to make this statement 
with all the vigor at my command. I 
am not talking about American industry 
in this speech. 1 think American indus¬ 
try has done a tremendous job in this 
war and without it. of course, we would 
not be winning the war. 

I am not talking about American in¬ 
dustry as a whole at all. I am talking 
about certain people who are so steeped 
in monopoly positions that their minds 
are conditioned toward one first and 
primary objective, the continuation and 
the strengthening of the monopolistic 
position. They are people who do not 
know the real principles of American 
industry. I think some of those pec^le, 
victims, I would say, of a certain form 
of megalomania find it very difficult to 
think of anything without reference to 
the monopolistic position they try to 
attain. Perhaps that is a charitable way 
to put it. 

There are, as you know, American in¬ 
dustrialists and manufacturers who 
sUll believe in the American method of 
economic freedom and increased pro- 
ducUon at lower and lower prices and 
a wider market and an attempt to meet 
the needs of the people. There are lots 
of them, and 1 thank God for them. But 
I want them to be protected against 
those in all countries, inc^ding ova own, 
who believe exactly the opposite, who 
believe in a totalitarian philosophy of 
industry, except that they insist that 
they BhaU be the totaUtarians. I want 
the real American businessman to be 
protected against that philosophy. 

EX TXW B IO N WRaiARKS 

Mr. BZKMILUKI asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Raeoas and indude a radio address. 

Mr. DOTLB asked and was given per¬ 
mission to extend his remarks In the 
Rg coip and indude two dbort editorials 
fMn a Long Beach paper. 

Mr. VOOEHIB of Galifdi^ 
was given permission to eiitimd ^ re¬ 
marks in &e Appendix of the Rimoie 


and include a speech on fanners and 
cooperation. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks in the Ricobo In two particulars, 
in one to indude a brief editorial from 
the Washington Post of yesterday re¬ 
garding 1-Am-an-Amerlcan Day. to¬ 
gether with an address I delivered when 
it was initiated: and in the other to ex¬ 
tend in the Ricoro my own remarks and 
indude two short letters with regard to 
the pollutio n of s treams. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

BILLS P B B SB N TXD TO THE FBXSIDSMT 

Mr. ROGEHciS of New York, from 
the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that that committee did on this day 
present to the President, for his ap¬ 
proval, a billl of the House of the fol¬ 
lowing title: 

H.R.aeoS. An act making appropriations 
for the Departments of State. Justice, Com¬ 
merce, the Judiciary, and the Federal Loan 
Agency for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1046. and for other purposes. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr. RAMSPECK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 5 o*cloCk and 52 minutes p. m.) the 
House, pursuant to its previous order, 
adjourned until tomorrow, Tuesday. May 
22,1945, at 11 o'clock a. m. 


coMurms HSARiNas 

COMICZTTXX ON INTIBSTATS AMD FOIKION 
Ck>MM«IICX 

There will be a meeting of the Com¬ 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com¬ 
merce at 10 o'clock a. m., Tuesday, May 
22, 1945, to resume pubUc hearings on 
H. R. 3170, a bill to provide Federal aid 
for the development of public airports 
and to amend existing law relating to 
air-navigation facilities. 

COMMXTTB OK PUSUC BTm.DIMaS AMD QROUMDS 

There will be a meeting of the Com¬ 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds 
at 10 o’clock a. m.. on Tuesday, May 22, 
1945, for consideration of housing for 
veterans* families. 

COMMZTTZE ON TH* JtJDKSAST 

Subcommittee No. in of the Commit¬ 
tee on the Judiciary will begin bearings 
at 10 a. m., Wednesday, May 23,1945, on 
H. R. 2367, to amend an act entitled "An 
act to supplement existkig laws against 
unlawful restraints and monopolies, and 
for other purposes,** approved October 
16,1914 (38 Stat. 730), as amended (secs. 
7 and 11). The hearings will be held in 
the Judiciary Comatttee room, 346 House 
Office Building. 

COMMXTTEB OM IMMIOIATION AMD 
NATOaST.WMTION 

There will be a meeting of the Com¬ 
mittee on ImmlgratloB and Maturaltsa- 
tion at 10:30 o'clock on Wednesday, May 
28, 1945. 


OomiimB OM ] 


I at THE BlWUriVM 


Hearings on H. R. YVtt will be held 
starting Wednesday, Ilby 28. 1945, at 
10 a. m., to continue unl^ coinbleted. 


COMKXm ON Parmts 

There will be a meeting of the Com¬ 
mittee on Patents on Tuesday, May 29, 
1946, at 10 o'clock a. m., to consider H. R. 

2631. 

There will be a meeting of the Com¬ 
mittee on Patents on Thursday, May 31, 
1946, at 10 o'clock a. m., to consider H. R. 

2632. 

There will be a meeting of the Com¬ 
mittee on Patents on Friday, June 1.1945, 
at 10 o'clock a. m., to consider H. R. 2630. 

ODMMmiB ON THE JUDIOURT 

There will be a public hearing before 
Subcommittee No. 4 of the Committee on 
the Judiciary, beginning at 10 a. m.. on 
Monday, June 11, 1945, on the bill H. R. 
2788, to amend title 28 of the Judicial 
Code in regard to the limitation of cer¬ 
tain actions, and for other purposes. The 
hearing will be held in room 346. Old 
House Office Building. 

EXBCXmVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

483. A letter from the Executive Assistant 
to the Secretary of the Department of Com¬ 
merce, transmitting revision No. 1 of the 
estimate of personnel requirements for the 
quarter ending June 80. 1945. for the celling 
unit working capital fund; to the Committee 
on the C^vil Service. 

484. A letter from the Executive Assistant 
to the Secretary of the Department of Com¬ 
merce. transmitting revision No. 1 of the esti¬ 
mate of personnel requirements for the quar¬ 
ter ending June 30. 1945. lor the celling unit 
miscellaneous researches. National Bureau 
of Standards; to the Committee on the Civil 
Service. 

486. A letter from the Archivist of the 
United States, transmitting lists or schedules 
covering records proposed for disposal by 
various Government agencies, to the Com¬ 
mittee on the Disposition of Executive 
Papers. 

486. A commtmicatlon from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a draft 
of a proposed provision pertaining to an 
existing apprcH’rlatlon for the fiscal year 1946 
for the Foreign Economic Administration 
(H. Doc. No. 185); to the Committee on Ap¬ 
propriations and ordered to be printed. 

487. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting proposed 
rescissions of portions of several war and 
war-related appropriations available for the 
fiscal year 1945. These rescissions total 192,- 
119.000 and apply to the appropriations of a 
number of departments and agencies (H. 
Doc. No. 186); to the Committee on Appro¬ 
priations and ordered to be printed. 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBUC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of rule xm, reports of 
committees.were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, w follows: 

Mr. RANDOLPH: Committee on the DU- 
trlct of Columbia. H. R. 8230. A bill to 
establish a boundary line between the Dis¬ 
trict of Columbia and the Commonwealth 
of Virginia, and for other purposes: without 
amendxaent (Rept. No. 895). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on thp 
State of the Union. 

Mr. BRAVER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H B m68. a biU to transfer Ben Hill 
O^tT. a».. from the WayeroM division of 
th, MuUwrn Judicial dUtxlst <>* 
the Amerlcus division of the middle Judicial 
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district of Georgia; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 506). Referred to the House Cal¬ 
endar. 

Mr. HOBBS; Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 2709. A bill to amend the Criminal 
Code so as to punish anyone injuring a party, 
witness, or juror on aooo\mt of his havizig 
acted as such; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 697). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. WEAVER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. J. Res. 23. Joint resolution to establish the 
nrst week in October of each year as Na¬ 
tional Employ the Physically Handicapped 
Week: with amendment (Rept. No. 698). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

lir. HOBBS: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 1196. A bill to make permanent the 
judgeship provided for by the act entitled 
*'An act to provide for the appointment of 
an additional district judge for the eastern 
and western districts of Missouri," approved 
December 24, 1942; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 599). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole Hozise on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. MURDOCK: Committee on the Pub¬ 
lic Lands. 8. 118. An act authorising the 
Secretary of the Interior to convey cer¬ 
tain lands in the Oila reclamation project. 
Arizona, to the XTnlverslty of Arizona; with¬ 
out amendment (Rept. No. 600). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. PETERSON of Florida: Committee on 
the Public Lands. H. R. 2416. A bill au¬ 
thorizing the State of Alabama to lease or 
sell and convey all or any part of the Salt 
Springs land granted to said State by the 
act of March 2, 1819; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 601). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. ANDERSON of New Mexico: Select 
Committee to Investigate Pood Shortages. 
Submitting its report on food shortages pur¬ 
suant to House Resolution 196. (Rept. No. 
602.) Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLXmONB 

Under clause 3 of rule XXU, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. LANHAM: 

R.R. 8278. A bill to amend section 204 of 
the act entitled **An act to expedite the 
provision of housing in connection with na¬ 
tional defense, and for other purposes," ap¬ 
proved October 14, 1940, as amended, to In¬ 
crease the amount authorized to be ap¬ 
propriated therein, and for other purpoees; 
to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

By Mr. LESINSKI; 

H.B. 3279. A bill to amend section 1845, 
title 42, United States Code Annotated, to 
require approval by Incorporated cities as 
political subdivisions of the States prior to 
expenditure of any appropriations for na¬ 
tional defense housing; to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Groimds. 

By Mr. McDONOUGH: 

H.R.8280 A bill to provide that a vet¬ 
eran’s compensation, pension, or retirement 
pay shall not be reduced during his hos¬ 
pitalization or domiciliary care; to the Com¬ 
mittee on World War Veterans' Legislation, 

By Mr. STOCKMAN: 

H.R.3281. A bill to amend section 102 of 
the act of Congress of March 8,1911 (86 Stat, 
1182; title 28, U. 8. C., sec. 183), to fix a 
term of the United States district court at 
Klamath Falls, Oreg., on the first Tuesday In 
Jtme; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. VOOBBIB of California: 

K. 11,^2. A bUl to amend the Merai 
Credit Uhlon Act; to the Committee on 
Banking and Cuireney. 


By Mr. SMITH of Maine: 

H. R. 8288. A bill to jurovlde for maintain¬ 
ing the regiment of midshipmen at the 
United States Naval Academy at authorized 
strength; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RBSOLUTIONB 

Under clause 1 of rule XXll, private 
bills and resolutions were Introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ANDERSON of New Mexico: 

H. R. 3284. A bill for the relief of Robert 
Caven; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. RUSSELL: 

H.R.S286. A bUl for the relief of Capt. 
Wayne B. Meisenheimer; to the Committee 
on Claims. 

By Mr. HOUFIELD: 

H. Res. 268. Resolution to establish a free 
Palestine for homeless people of the Jewish 
race; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


pEXmONS. ETC. 

Under clause 1 of rule XXn. petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 

702. By Mr. ANGELL: Petition of Mrs. Hazel 
Cornelius and other citizexiji of Portland, 
Oreg., petitioning the Congress of the United 
States; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

703. Also, petition of Thomas L. Ingram 
and other citizens of Portland, Oreg.. peti¬ 
tioning the Congress of the United States; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

704. By Mr. COCHRAN: Petition of Mr. 
Brennan and 31 other citizens of St. Louis. 
Mo. protesting against the passage of any 
prohibition legislation by the Congress; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

705. Also, petition of Mr. William J. Ebeler 
and 28 other citizens of St. Louis. Mo., pro¬ 
testing against the passage of any prohibition 
legislation by the Congress; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

706. Also petition of Mr. John M. Cain and 

28 other citizens of St. Louis, Mo., protest¬ 
ing against the passage of any prohibition 
legislation by the Congress; to the Commit¬ 
tee on the Judiciary. 

707. Also, petition of Mr. Victor Regna and 
26 other citizens of St. I^ouis, Mo., protesting 
against the passage of any prohibition legis¬ 
lation by the Congress; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

708. Also, petition of Mr. Dan B. Lavin and 

29 other citizens of St. Louis. Mo., protesting 
against the passage of any prohibition leg¬ 
islation by the Congress; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

709. By Mr, LUTHER A. JOHNSON: Peti¬ 
tion of retail trade committee of the Corsi¬ 
cana Chamber of Commerce, Corsicana, Tex., 
with reference to the Emergency Price Con¬ 
trol Act; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

710. Also, petition of Mr. N. R. Harkins, 
president of Southwestern Presbyterian 
Home and School for Orphans, Itasca, Tex., 
opposing H. B. 8148; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

711. By Bfr. JONKMAN: Petition of sundry 
citizens of Kent County, BdUob., endorsing 
H. R. 2211; to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

712. By Mr. TOBRBNS: Petition of a United 
Nations rally and sent to members of the 
American delegation of the United Nations 
Conference on International Organization at 
San Francisco; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

718. By Mr. WELCH: Petition adopted by 
the United Brotherhood of Telephone Work¬ 
ers of Northern California and Nevada urging 
that a bronze statute of the late President 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt be erected at 
Washington, D. C., and that a similar statute 
^ erected at Warm Spstngs, Ga., and that 
Warm Springs, Ga., be created, as a Roosevelt 
memorial; to the Committee on the Llbravfi 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, May 22,1945 

The Rouse met at 11 o’clock a. m., and 
was called to order by the Speaker. 

Rev. Bernard Braskamp, D. D., pastor 
of the Qunton Temple Memorial Presby¬ 
terian Church, offered the following 
prayer: 

Almighty God, the source of all wisdom 
and strength, from whom to turn away 
Is to fall, but In whom to abide is to stand 
fast forever, grant that we may keep 
inviolate our trust in the Lord and re¬ 
spond more eagerly to the leading of Thy 
Spirit and the pulsations of the higher 
life. 

We pray that Thou wilt expand our 
minds and hearts that they may be 
large enough to comprehend the revela¬ 
tions of Thy truth. Thy will, and Thy 
love. Help us to be victorious over 
everything that would eclipse our spir¬ 
itual vision, blur our sense of honor, and 
tempt us to break faith with our better 
self. 

May we resolutely declare by our char¬ 
acter and conduct that we have en¬ 
listed under the banner of righteousness 
and Justice and that we are seeking to 
build a civilization in which the fear of 
the Lord and the brotherhood of man 
are the deepest concerns. 

Hear us in the name of the Christ in 
whom we find our inspiration to make 
our life a quest for the true, the beau¬ 
tiful, and the good. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yes¬ 
terday was read and approved. 

MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 

A message in writing from the Presi¬ 
dent of the United States was communi¬ 
cated to the House by Mr. Miller, one of 
his secretaries, who also informed the 
House that on Monday, May 21, 1945. 
the President approved and signed a bill 
of the House of the following title: 

On May 21, 1946. 

H.R.2603. An act making appropriations 
for the Departments of State. Justice, Com¬ 
merce, the Judiciary, and the Federal Loan 
Agency for the fiscal year ending June 80, 
1948, and for other purposes. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Frazier, its legislative clerk, announced 
that the Senate had passed, with amend¬ 
ments in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested, bills of the House of 
the following titles: 

H.R.908. An act for the relief of Mylee 
Perz; 

H. R. 906. An act for the relief of Paul T. 
Thompson; 

H. R. 981. An act to authorize payment of 
certain claims for damage to or loss or de¬ 
struction of property arising prior to May 27, 
1941, out of activities of the War Department 
or of the Army; 

H. R. 1081. An act for the relief of Matthew 
Mattas; 

H. R. 1666. An act for the relief of SlgfHed 
Olsen, doing business as Qlgfrlad Olsen Ship¬ 
ping Co.; 

H. R. 1711. An act for the relief of Blaneha 
H. Karsch, administratrix of the estate of 
Kate B. HamUton; ^ 

H.R.9007. An act for the relief of Battle 
Bowers; 
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B. B. 9886. An 8^: BrofMe tor •nlist- 
ments in the Eegiiler Aimy dtirinf the period 
of the war, and for other purpoeee; 

H. B. 9659. An aOt to amend paragraph (o) 
of Motion 6 of the Olatrlot of Ckdumbla Tramo 
Act. aa amended by aet approred February 
97. X081: and 

H.R.a600. An act to amend Motion 9 of 
the act entitled **An aot to facilitate the con- 
•tmctlon, extenalon, or completion of inter¬ 
state petroleum pipe lines related to national 
defenM. and to promote Interstate oom- 
meroe,’* approved July 80. 1941. as amended. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed bills of the following 
titles. In which the concurrence of the 
House is requested: 

8 .94. An aot for the relief of the Truckee- 
Carson Irrigation District; 

6.76. An act for the relief of Thomas O. 
Xjooke; 

6.184. An aot for the relief of Ida B. La\irie 
and Zella Blckard; 

6.144. An act for the relief of M. B. Caf- 
ferata and John Oranata; 

8.988. An act granting the conMnt of Con¬ 
gress to the State of North Dakota to con¬ 
struct. maintain, and operate a free highway 
bridge across the Missouri River; 

S. 234. An act authorizing the construction 
of a free highway bridge across the Yellow¬ 
stone River near Fairvlew. Mont.; 

S. 801. An aet for the reUef of Mr. and Mrs. 
James E. McOhee; 

S. 464. An act to revive and reenact the act 
entitled **An act creating the Arkansas-Mls- 
Biasippi Bridge Commission; defining the 
authority, power, and duties of said Commis¬ 
sion; and authorizing said Commission and 
its successors and assigns to construct, 
maintain, and operate a bridge across the 
Mississippi River at or near Friar Point, Miss., 
and Helena. Ark., and for other purposes," 
approved Bfay 17. 1939; 

8.463. An act to amend section 937 of the 
Code of Law of the District of Columbia, re¬ 
lating to insane criminals; 

8.501. An act for the relief at the Catho¬ 
lic Chancery Oflice, Inc.; 

8.613. An aot for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. Arthur R. Brooks; 

8.627. An act to extend the times for com- 
mencixig and completing the construction of 
a bridge across the 8t. Croix River at or near 
Hudson. Wls.; 

B. 698. An act for the relief of Thaddeus 
C. Knight: 

6.674. An act to extend the times for com¬ 
mencing and completing the construction of 
a bridge across the Columbia River in Clat¬ 
sop coimty. Oreg.: 

6.692. An aet for the relief of the estate 
of James Arthur Wilson, deceased; 

8.680. An aot for the relief of the widow 
of Joseph C. Akin: 

8.633. An act to amend the Criminal Code 
so aa to punish anyone injuring a paxtJ. wit¬ 
ness, or Juror on account of his hwt^ acted 
as such: - '|r 

8.649. An act for the relief of Ida F. 
Braun. Alice Braun Menges , and Carl J. 
Braxm, individuaUy and as executors of the 
estate of Hedwlg W. Braun, deoeamd. and as 
legatees and beneficiaries of the will of Hed¬ 
wlg W. Braun, deceased, and as the sole par¬ 
ties in interest by succession under the last 
will and testanient of Hedwig W. Braun, de- 
.oeased. and under the last will and testa¬ 
ment of Herman W. Braun, deceased: 

8.660. An act to trantfer certain lands sit¬ 
uated in Rapides Parish, La., to board of 
supervlBora of Louiaiana State Univeraity and 
Agricultural and Mechanical OoUege; 

8.679. An aot for the relief of the legal 
guardian of Clifton R. Weir; 

0.698. An act lor the relief of the Baun- 
dMa livrnorial Boeoktal: 

8,719. AO aetto the veUef of William B« 
Soott: 

8.748. An act for the reUef of Nlta Rodlun; 


8.784. An act for the relief of Ur, and Mra. 
John T. Webb, 8r.; 

8.649. An act for the relief of the Ilmira 
Area Soaring Corporation; 

8.867. An aet for the relief of Ruby Doris 
Calvert, as administratrix of the estate of 
Frederick Calvert, deceased; 

8.916. An aot to remove the limitation on 
the right to command of oflioers of the Dental 
Corps of the Army which limits such ofli¬ 
oers to command in that corps; 

8.917. An set to provide for payment and 
settlement of mileage and other travel allow¬ 
ance accounts of military personnel; 

8.966. An act for the relief of Mr. and Mrs. 
Stephen I. Sanders; and 

6.967. An act to authorize an Increase in 
the pay of the chaplain at the United States 
Military Academy while serving under reap¬ 
pointment lor an additional term or terms. 

INVBB’nGATION OF VETERANS' 
FAClLmSS 

Mr. O’TOOLE. Mr. Speaker. I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O’TOOLE. Mr. Speaker. It has 
been called to my attention that certain 
members of the World War Veterans’ 
Legislation Committee of this House 
have endeavored to cite for contempt a 
member of the newspaper profession for 
failing to divulge the source of certain 
information. 

I believe this to be a gross mistake. 
More than that, I believe It is a most 
dangerous precedent to establish. Infor¬ 
mation which Is accurate is always more 
important than its source. The first duty 
of the committee is to determine the 
truthfulness of Mr. Deutsch’s statements 
and, If they are accurate, to take the 
proper action to protect the veterans of 
this country. The press in the United 
States has on many occasions supplied 
Information to State and national legis¬ 
lative bodies that has served to bring 
about sweeping reforms, and in some 
cases assisted in unearthing disgraceful 
scandals. To oompel a member of the 
newspaper professioii to expose the 
source of his information would, in many 
instances, revolt against the public good. 
It might prevent industrious and hard¬ 
working newspapermen, who had dis¬ 
covered from other sources facts that 
were material to the national good, from 
giving such information to the proper 
legislative bodies. 

The press itself owes an obligation to 
the pub^c to expose those things which 
are limdamentally wrong and in the per¬ 
formance of this duty the press must be 
given the same degree of protection that 
is given to the medical and legal pro¬ 
fessions. 

I further believe that an invesUgation 
of the veterans’ hospitals of this country 
is too large a task for any standing com¬ 
mittee of this Hmise to take upon Itself. 
To assign this work to the Veterans’ 
Committee does not leave a good taste in 
the mouths of the people. They are con¬ 
scious of the fact that there Is too close 
an affinity between the Veterans’ Admin¬ 
istration and the Veterans’ Committee. 
Too often have both groups worked to^ 
fetber in an effort to accomplish that 
which they believed would assist the vet¬ 
eran. The viewpoint of the Veterans* 


Affairs Committee would not be a fresh 
one, nor would it have the clarity of vi¬ 
sion with which a specially established 
committee would approach the scene. 

If an effort is made to cite Mr. Deutsch 
for contempt. I shall certainly vote 
against it. Further, it is my sincere hope 
that this body within a short time will 
establish a special committee to inves¬ 
tigate the entire veterans’ situation. 

LEND-LEASE OPERATIONS — MESSAGE 

FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 

STATES 

The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the President 
of the United States, ^which was read, 
and, together with the accompanying 
papers, referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs and ordered to be printed, 
with illustrations: 

To the Congress of the United States of 
America: 

I am transpiitting herewith the nine¬ 
teenth report of operations under the 
Lend-Lease Act for the period ending 
March 31. 1945. 

On May 6,1845. Nazi Germany capitu¬ 
lated to the combined forces of the 
United Nations. Lend-Lease and reverse 
lend-lease as the basic mechanisms of 
combined Allied war supply made a vital 
contribution to that victory. 

The defeat of Germany was the first 
objective of Allied military strategy. 
There remains, In the Pacific, another 
powerful and fanatical foe, the Japanese, 
who. In the never-to-be-forgotten and 
fateful Sunday of December 7, 1941, 
struck at Pearl Harbor in a treacherous 
blow against the peace and security of 
the world. They, too. must be taught 
that the peace and security of the world 
are sacred and not to be broken by any 
aggressor nation. 

While the bulk of the United Nations 
forces were engaging the Nazis in Europe, 
Allied forces succeeded in piercing the 
perimeter of Japanese defenses and es¬ 
tablished the bases from which decisive 
offensives can be launched. Now all of 
the might and power of the United 
States, the British Empire. France, the 
Netherlands, and our other allies can be 
brought to bear, together with the 
Chinese forces, against Japan. 

Long and costly as the struggle ahead 
may be, it has been immeasurably 
shortened by the system of lend-lease 
and reverse lend-lease. To crush Nazi 
and Japanese tyranny, we have sent 
overseas to Join our allies on the battle 
front American fighting men equipped 
with the best weapons American in¬ 
genuity and skill can produce. ’They 
have been further strengthened through 
reverse lend-lease with all that they 
needed which our fighting allies could 
provide. Our fighting partners at the 
front had more men for the battle than 
they could supply, and, through lend- 
lease, we sent the weapons, the food, and 
the material with which they could bear 
fully their burden of the battle. 

We cannot measure the sacrifice and 
heroism of our American forces on the 
war front or the efforts of the men and 
women on tbe production front here at 
home. Nor can we measure the contri¬ 
bution to victory of those Allied fighting 
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men who» with their own and lend-lease 
weapons, fought and fell, or the courage 
and valor of their people behind the lines 
who, steadfastly through long years un¬ 
der attack, produced the food and tools 
needed for victory. Each of the United 
Nations has contributed to the pool of 
fighting power in accordance with its 
abilities and capacities. 

Adjustments and reductions in Allied 
war production and in the lend-lease 
program will be possible even as we and 
our allies throw augmented forces into 
the decisive offensives against the Japa¬ 
nese. The task of reconversion and re¬ 
construction is commencing. At the 
same time lend-lease and reverse lend- 
lease must continue as a military neces¬ 
sity on the scale required to build the 
overwhelming power which alone can 
save American and Allied lives and bring 
an early and complete end to this terrible 
war. 

Harry S. Truman. 

The White House, May Z2,1945. 

NATIONAL MARITIME DAT 

The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman front Vir¬ 
ginia tMr. Bland] is recognized for 
1 hour. 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker. I yield 30 
minutes of that time to the ranking Re¬ 
publican minority member of my com¬ 
mittee, to be disposed of as he sees fit. 
and I ask that I be notified when I have 
proceeded for 2 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, on April 5. 1945, Presi¬ 
dent Roosevelt issued his proclamation 
calling upon the people of the United 
States to observe May 22, 1845, as Na¬ 
tional Maritime Day. This was done 
pursuant to an act of Congress approved 
May 20. 1933, which designated May 22 
of each year as National Maritime Day 
and requested the President to issue an¬ 
nually a proclamation calling upon the 
people of tile United States to observe 
that day. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con¬ 
sent that the proclamation designating 
May 22. 1945, as National Maritime Day 
may be incorporated in my remarks at 
this point. _ 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Vir¬ 
ginia? 

There was no objection. 

The proclamation is as follows: 

National Mabitzmx Dat. 1945 

BY THE P3ESIDICNT OF THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA, A PROCLAMATION 

Whereas a notable contribution was made 
in the history of ocean transportation when 
the steamship The Savannah set sail from 
the United States on May 22,1819, and made 
the nrst successful voyage across the Atlantic 
Ocean under steam propulsion; and 

Whereas in commemoration of this 
achievement the Congress by a joint resolu¬ 
tion approved May 20, 1933 (48 Stat. 73), 
designated May 22 of each year as National 
Maritime Day and requested the President to 
issue annually a proclamation calling upon 
the people of the United States to observe 
that day; and 

Whereas l&any thousands of patriotic men 
and wcmien are toiling through the long 
hours of the day and night in the con¬ 
struction of the great fleets of vessels that 
carry the goods of victory to the distant 
battle fronte of tli4‘United Nations; and 


Whereas our ships, sailing every ocean, 
have been manned by courageous offleers and 
seamen all of whom have left the security 
of their firesides and many of whom have 
given their lives for the land of their alle¬ 
giance; and 

Whereas the American people are looking 
forward to the days of lasting peace when 
the merchant fleets of the Nation, wisely used 
and vigilantly maintained, shall sail the seas 
freed from the perils of war: Now, therefore, 

I, Franklin D. Roosevelt. President of the 
United States of America, do hereby call upon 
the people of the United States to observe 
May 22. 1945, as National Maritime Day by 
displaying the^ag at their homes or other 
suitable places, and I direct that the flag 
be displayed on all Government buildings on 
that day. 

In witness whereof. I have hereunto set my 
hand and caused the seal of the United 
States of America to be af&xed. 

Done at the city of Washington this 4th 
day of April in the year of our Lord 1046. 
and of the Independence of the United 
States of America the one hundred and 
sixty-ninth. 

(seal) Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

By the President: 

E. R Ststtxnius. Jr., 

Secretary of State. 

Mr. WELCH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Massa¬ 
chusetts LMr. Martin]. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts.* Mr. 
Speaker, the President of the United 
States has by official proclamation des¬ 
ignated Tuesday, the 22d of May, as 
National Maritime Day. I rise to pay 
tribute to the genius of our master ship¬ 
builders, the skill and devotion of Ameri¬ 
can labor, and the heroism of the men 
who go down to the sea in ships—^to all 
of whom the highest tribute is due for 
the building and operation of the 
greatest merchant fleet in recorded his¬ 
tory. 

Since January 1,1942, the shipbuilders 
of this free country have built more than 
47.000,000 dead-weight tons of shipping 
and delivered 4.903 merchant vessels of 
all descriptions. Some idea of the mag¬ 
nitude of this accomplishment may be 
gleaned from the fact that in 1939, when 
the world was plunged into this bloody 
war. .still raging, all the merchant ships 
of the world combined totaled only 
70,000,000 dead-weight tons. In less than 
2 y 2 years the free management and the 
free labor of the shipbuilding industries 
of the United States have built a fleet 
which represents more than 67 percent 
of the combined fleets of the world prior 
to war. This production miracle is, I 
maintain, striking proof of the strength 
of our free economy. As practical men 
we can judge a system only by the re¬ 
sults that system produces. Certainly 
this miraculous result In the building of 
ships provides ample reason for uphold¬ 
ing the rights of free men both of man¬ 
agement and of labor. 

As a Representative from the Bay 
State of Massachusetts, I am naturally 
steeped In the tradition of the mariners 
who sail our ships. Men from New 
England have for more than a century 
sailed to the farthest ports and risked 
the hazards of the seven seas. The 
people of this country can fully appred* 
ate and esteem the heroism of the men 
of the merchant marine who have sailed 
this great merchant fleet of more than 
4,000 ships ovor the great sea routes 


of the world. Facing not only the 
normal dangers of the sea, they have 
braved the deadly torpedoes of our 
enemies. They have bqen bombed and 
strafed from the air. They have fought 
the terrifying destruction of fire at sea; 
they have been plunged into seas of 
flaming oil; they have risked death in 
the frozen waters of the north; they 
have been cast adrift in small boats 
and oh tiny life rafts, often without food 
and water, and stretched out the in¬ 
terminable days under blazing suns, en¬ 
during awful agonies, yet bravely cling¬ 
ing to even the last faint hope of rescue. 

In these days in which we have wit¬ 
nessed the fall of Germany and in which 
we look to the men of our Army and Navy 
to accomplish the destruction of Japan, 
we may well recall that during the early 
days of this war the percentage of casual¬ 
ties In the merchant marine was higher 
than that In any other service. To the 
774 known dead, to the 4,805 listed as 
missing, to the 487 who endured the 
privations of prisoners of war we may pay 
homage. To the 225,000 men manning 
our merchant marine we now look to 
carry the sons of America and the sup¬ 
plies of war across the submarine in¬ 
fested waters of the Pacific. The final 
defeat of Japan is not only a matter of 
sacrifice on the battlefields, it is vitally 
a matter of shipping. The part these 
men will play in transporting and supply¬ 
ing our armies Is vital to victory. So 
again the success of our arms depends 
in large part on these men who endure 
the rigors of the sea and the attacks of 
a brutal and determined enemy. 

It has been brought home to the Amer¬ 
ican people how essential to the strength 
of America is a strong and numerous 
merchant fleet. In war It Is a vital ne¬ 
cessity. What has not been emphasized is 
the fact that this is the third time Amer¬ 
ica has led the world in merchant ship¬ 
ping. Twice In my generation this coun¬ 
try has been forced to spend billions to 
provide the bottoms for cargoes of war. 

As a New Englander I may appropri¬ 
ately recall the traditions of the great 
sailing fleets of New England, the fast 
clipper ships, which carried the cargoes 
of the world, the tea of China, the spices 
of the East Indies, the hides and tallows, 
the materials and the manufactures of 
many countries to all ports of the world. 
This great clipper fleet made possible 
the development of Industry In this coun¬ 
try. the industry which has made our 
country unique in history and the arsenal 
of the world. I call to mind the fact that 
America lost this leadership so com¬ 
pletely that during the latter part of the 
nineteenth century the merchant marine 
of the United States practically vanished 
from the seas. 

I call to mind the construction of 
great ships during the last World War. 
Again the United States was master of 
a fleet capable of carrying the cargoes of 
the nations. I vividly recall as well the 
rusting hulks of those ships rotting in 
our ports, useless derelicts fated to be 
junked for scrap. 

Today, as we pay tribute to the genius 
and skill of the men who have built our 
present great fleet and as wt memorialize 
the traditions of those who sail the ships, 
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let us taJce heed lest this great fleet again 
be permitted to rot m bur harbors and 
the fine traditions of our merchant ma¬ 
rine pass once more Into oblivion. The 
peace of the world will depend upon the 
preservation of a strong America. To 
maintain a strong America we must like¬ 
wise maintain a strong merchant marine. 

Mr. Mr. Speaker, 1 yield 6 

minutes to the gentleman from Massa¬ 
chusetts IMr. Mc€oaKACK]. 

Mr. MCCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, our 
Nation owes a debt of gratitude on this 
Maritime Day to millions of Americana 
One among them has passed on but our 
mighty merchant fleet stands as a mon¬ 
ument to his foresight. He is our late 
President, Franklin Roosevelt. In a 
large measure. It was bis vision which 
recreated the American merchant ma¬ 
rine. It was under his leadership that 
the American shipbuilding industry was 
reborn. 

Franklin Roosevelt knew well that men 
and not ships alone make a merchant 
marine. Through all of his days in pubr 
lie office he fought to improve the lot 
of our mariners. He brought hope and 
progress to a thousand foc’sles. 

Shortly before his death, President 
Roosevelt called for a bold and daring 
plan to assure the American people that 
this Nation will continue as a great mari¬ 
time power. Today the attention of the 
entire Nation, from my own State of 
Massachusetts with its long tradition of 
seafaring, to the Inland States of North 
Dakota and Nevada which have con¬ 
tributed production and men to build our 
present fleet, is focused upon this prob¬ 
lem. 

We are grateful to our shipyard and 
production workers, dispersed through¬ 
out the land, building seagoing vessels 
in Alabama, Colorado, and Iowa, and 
sending them down to sea by rail and 
river, as wdl as in our great ports. 
These workers have endured hardship, 
discomfort, and long hours of toil, up¬ 
rooting themselves from farm and home, 
to move to overcrowded shipyard areas, 
m the short space of 4 years, they have 
built the mightiest merchant fleet the 
world has ever seen. 

We are grateful to the thousands of 
longshoremen who loaded seventy-seven 
and one-half million long tons in 1944. 
an increase of 27 percent over 1943. 
That is 5 to 6 tons for every fighting 
man overseas. Our longshoremen have 
worked around the clock, and by their 
skill and determination have, through 
better loading and faster turn-around, 
added the equivalent of hundreds of 
ships a month to bade up our fighting 
men. 

More than any other group we are 
indebted to our 225,000 merchant sea- 
mm who, in the words of General Elsen¬ 
hower, ^ their devotion to duty in the 
face enemy actimi. as well as natural 
dangers of the sea, have brought us the 
tools to finish the Job. Their contribu¬ 
tion to final victory will be long remem¬ 
bered.** 

There is no more outstandlBg example 
of Aiheriiean teamwork in tho face of in¬ 
superable difliculty than that set by the 
maritime iiidttstry. ThisNktionhasac- 
oompl^ied wmlghty task of building and 


operating ships through the cooperation 
of Government, labor, and industry that 
has enabled us to carry through to vic¬ 
tory 8,000 miles away In the heart of Nasi 
Germany and that will bring us total vic¬ 
tory 6,000 miles from our shores In the 
heart of imperial Japan. 

The challenge before our American 
merchant marine today is that of moving 
an army larger than the entire prewar 
Norwegian nation more than halfway 
around the globe from Europe to the Pa¬ 
cific. And for each man. five to six tons 
of vital equipment must be transported. 
The men of our maritime industries will 
continue to subordinate their need for 
well-earned rest, and their desires to be 
with their families and friends again un¬ 
til total victory. Though faced with 
sharp reductions in take-home pay 
through readjustments in the war 
bonuses, a problem which must be met 
with the establishment of an adequate 
minimum wage for seamen, though 
faced with longer periods away from 
home than ever before and with Japa¬ 
nese savagery and ferocity, every ship 
will be manned and our fighting men 
shall not want for supplies. 

During the first 10 weeks of the Leirte 
campaign, merchant marine and Navy 
gun crew members, working together as 
a team, shot down 107 Japanese planes. 
The story of the Floyd W. Spencer is a 
typical example of the skill and valor of 
our mariners. A Jap plane circled a 
convoy participating in the Philippine 
Invasion and started toward the Spencer 
at high speed. At 1,800 yards the Jap 
dropped his torpedo. Skillful maneuver¬ 
ing caused the torpedo to miss the ves¬ 
sel's stern by a bare 10 feet. The Lib¬ 
erty ship's 20-millimeter guns held their 
fire until the plane was at point-blank 
range. Courage and good marksmanship 
brought the Jap plane down within 100 
yards of the starboard beam. The com¬ 
mander of the Navy armed guard aboard 
the Spencer had this to say: 

The merchant marine personnel that were 
assigned to gun stations performed in a 
splendid manner. The clear, cool thinking 
and prompt action of the master In ordering 
full speed ahead and hard over is the probable 
cause of the torpedo missing this ship. 

V£-day did not bring even a momen¬ 
tary relaxation in our merchant marine. 
Our merchant seamen have a Job to do. 
They have a score to settle with the Japs. 
They know what has happened to their 
buddies in Japanese concentration camps 
after being caught in Pacific harbors in 
December 1941. They know of Jap sub¬ 
marines which have surfaced, picked up 
survivors of American vessels, and made 
them run the gantlet alcmg the deck 
between brutal and armed Japanese 
sailors, only to be finally bayoneted and 
tossed Into the sea. 

We have a Job to do Yktefe in Congress 
that will assist these heroic seamen to 
finish the Job they are dolus out there. 
We must assure three seamen who by 
unoonquerSble spirR, nnldved the Jap¬ 
anese submarine tostare treatment and 
the thousands of elheie who have suf¬ 
fered meroUeii treatment at the hands 
of Nail TJ-boats and Bdanes as wen as 
Japanese eraft» that they wfll receive 
necessary ssedtoM and hospital care for 


life. We must assure them that there 
will be adequate compensation for their 
disabilities and that the reward for the 
thousands who have given their lives will 
not be poverty and charity for their de¬ 
pendent loved ones. We must assure 
these men that they will not be forgotten 
with victory. We must plan for their 
readjustment into peacetime life and. in 
particular, for the mere youths who have 
shouldered more than man-sized Jobs 
we must provide the opportunity for con¬ 
tinuation of interrupted educations. 

Ihe seamen's bill of rlidits, which will 
shortly be before the House, embodies 
such benefits. It is as much a war meas¬ 
ure as the authority and funds to build 
the very ships in which these men serve. 
It will enable our seamen to carry on 
free of the bui'den of anxiety over the 
fortunes of war. 

The House should make adequate 
preparation for affording the protection 
of unemployment compensation to our 
merchant seamen. Time and again, 
since the passage of the Social Security 
Act. hope was given our seamen that 
their homes and lives would not be 
dashed on the rocks in what has been 
an uncertain and casual industry. The 
House should enact within a short time 
an imemployment compensation meas¬ 
ure that win meet the tinique conditions 
of this industry and give the seamen this 
most elementary form of Insurance. It 
is to our shame that virtually every other 
maritime power in the world has long 
since had the most advanced forms of 
social Insurance for their merchant sea¬ 
men while our seamen are denied all 
security. 

This Nation has learned at great ex¬ 
pense of life and energy that we must 
never allow nurselves to be without a 
powerful merchant fleet. We should 
have learned that lesson back in 1912 
when Teddy Roosevelt's Great White 
Fleet had to be ooaled by Non\'eglan 
merchant ships on her good will tour of 
the world. We should have learned that 
lesson in the First World War. It has 
since heen indelibly Impressed upon 
American bodies and American homes. 
We face the new world of tomorrow de¬ 
termined to carry forth our great respon- 
sIMlities for world peace and prosperity. 
We have the ships and the men to meet 
that test. 

We are determined that the deplorable 
maritime history which followed the 
First World War will not be repeated. 
We are determined that our shipbuild¬ 
ing industry be preserved, that our ship¬ 
ping be established on a sound footing, 
and that our skilled maritime manpower 
resources be encouraged to make sea¬ 
faring their life’s work. 

It is also fitting that the hardy seamen 
should be given recognition by the Con¬ 
gress for their heroic service and their 
contribution to the success of this war. 
All credit to them. We pay them the 
honor today to which they are so richly 
entitled. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen¬ 
tleman from Massachusetts has expired. 

Mr. WELCH. Mr. Speaker. I yield 
myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, from the very beginning 
of our country's history the American 
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merchant marine has played a most im¬ 
portant part both in the defensive se¬ 
curity of our Nation and our national 
peacetime economy. In every war in 
which we have been engaged it has been 
the important supply arm of both our 
Army and Navy. Nearly a century ago 
the historic clipper ships carried over 
90 percent of our produce to foreign mar¬ 
kets. Gradually the American mer¬ 
chant marine was neglected until just 
prior to World War I it carried only 8 
or 9 percent of our foreign commerce. 
At its lowest ebb the toilers of the sea 
were reduced almost to the level of galley 
slaves. They slept and practically lived 
in the foul-smelling forecastle. It was 
not until the passage of the La Follette 
Act, for which the late Andrew Puruseth 
fought and spent the best years of his 
life, that these conditions were changed. 

Recognizing the tragedy of the lack of 
a proper merchant marine, extensive 
hearings and investigations were under¬ 
taken by the House Committee on the 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries under 
the able leadership of its distinguished 
chairman the gentleman from Virginia, 
the Honorable Schuyler Otis Bland. As 
a result Congress enacted the Merchant 
Marine Act of 1936. 

This act established a permanent 
merchant-marine policy that encouraged 
American businessmen to bring it to its 
present high level. They have given of 
their enterprise and means to encourage 
the development of foreign markets for 
our surplus products. 

This act likewise raised the standard 
of working conditions for the men who 
man the ships. These merchant sea¬ 
men, of whom some 6.000 are dead or 
missing in the present conflict, have won 
a place in the heart of every American. 
This is demonstrated by the fact that on 
this day the Chamber of Commerce of 
Kansas City. Mo., over a thousand miles 
from the seacoast. in the heart of our 
country—Is celebrating Maritime Day. 

When the history of this war is writ¬ 
ten, the story of the devotion, patri¬ 
otism, and loyalty of the men of our 
merchant marine, will fill many glorious 
pages. 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, 1 yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Wash¬ 
ington [Mr. JacksonI. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Speaker, on the 
occasion of this Maritime Day 1 should 
like to address my remarks to the great 
Job done by our merchant seamen. 

1 should also like to say at the outset 
that the maritime Industry and the great 
progress that has been made by our mer¬ 
chant marine can be attributed in large 
part to our distinguished and able chair¬ 
man, the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
Bland]. 

Today the energies and skill of our 
shipping and allied industries and the 
valor of our merchant seamen are fully 
in the fight against our powerful and 
ruthless Japanese enemy. We have 
learned our lesson in this war and are 
determined to preserve the striking power 
necessary to crush aggressors before they 
rise. We have legmed that an efQcient 
merchant maiine is no less a weapon for 
peace than a mighty Navy. 

Congress is presently concerned with 
establishing a ship disposal policy which 


will foster the growth and continued 
vltalization of our merchant fleet. The 
theme of this Maritime Day is *l.t's Your 
Merchant Fleet,** and throughout the 
Nation forums are being held on the 
future of our merchant fleet. 

Far too little attention has been paid 
to the men who sail the ships. A huge 
merchant fleet without a trained and 
satisfied labor force is of no use. We 
have trained at expense of many millions 
of dollars good officers and good seamen. 
Every military and naval leader from 
General Marshall and Admiral King 
down have praised their ability and 
spirit. We must not waste this store¬ 
house of ability. 

The questions of adequate wages, 
working conditions, health standards, 
and social-security protection, the main¬ 
tenance of training and upgrading facil¬ 
ities, the establishment of orderly meth¬ 
ods of entrance and exit to the industry 
are all of as grave importance in the 
future of the American merchant 
marine as ship sale policy. 

In 1937 the newly established United 
States Maritime Commission made an 
economic survey of the American mer¬ 
chant marine. Referring to the last 
World War. the survey said: 

During the war thousands of fine young 
Americans were brought from every section 
of the country to man the vessels acquired 
by the Shipping Board. They learned 
quickly, demonstrating that American sea¬ 
men. given decent working conditions and 
proper encouragement, are the equal of any. 

The experience of the last few years 
has closely paralleled previous history. 
Entering the war with a maritime labor 
force of approximately 55,000, less than 
4 years later, we have over 225.000 skilled 
and courageous merchant seamen de¬ 
livering the goods in time. 

Referring to the postwar World War I 
period again, the Maritime Commission’s 
Economic Survey continued: 

Then came the era of liquidation when 
the Government began to withdraw from 
shipping. Lines were one by one discon¬ 
tinued or turned over to private enterprise. 
Wages fell and working conditions grew 
steadily worse until at the depth of the de¬ 
pression some American seamen were re¬ 
ceiving as little at $25 a month, living under 
wretched conditions, eating unpalatable food, 
and working 18 hours or more a day. The 
result of such conditions was bound to be 
disastrous. BCany of our young men left the 
sea, never to return. Questionable elements 
filtered Into the ranks of our seafarers. The 
men grew bitter and desperate. An explosion 
was bound to occur. 

That explosion did occur and the mari¬ 
time industry was m constant eruption 
for a number of years. We want no repe¬ 
tition of such history. We have learned 
at sorrowful loss to the Nation of the im¬ 
perative need for an adequate, modern, 
and efficient merchant fleet and for the 
skilled manpower to operate that fleet. 

The American seamen, through the 
maritime unions, have established an ex¬ 
cellent wartime record of manning the 
vessels without delay, of speeding turn¬ 
around, and of solving in orderly and co¬ 
operative fashion the many diUDcttlties 
confronting them. They have advanced 
as their goal a minimum program which 
I am sure has the wholehearted suppoH 
of the American people. The American 


seaman is asking for wages and working 
standards which are comparable to those 
afforded shore-side workers who have 
generally fared better during the war 
period, have been exposed to none of 
the grave risks of the maritime profes¬ 
sion, and have suffered none of the un¬ 
pleasantness of separation from home 
and family. 

Admiral Land, War Shipping Admin¬ 
istrator, in recent testimony before a 
Senate subcommittee, outlined the four 
basic demands of American merchant 
seamen. They are: 

First. An adequate wage. 

Second. Continuous employment. 

Thii*d. Enactment of the seamen’s bill 
of rights. 

Fourth. Revision of the various social 
security laws to give coverage to mer¬ 
chant seamen. 

The merchant seamen are not asking 
for revoluntary changes. ’The bulk of 
their demands have long been considered 
the essence of American working stand¬ 
ards. 

Let us take the question of wages first. 
The experienced able-bodied seaman who 
steers the ship and must be capable of 
rigging, painting, splicing, and perform¬ 
ing a hundred and one other functions, 
receives a base pay of $100 a month. For 
that pay, he works 7 days a week, 8 hours 
a day. The experienced oiler, who must 
have a full knowledge of the complicated 
engines and who bears the responsibility 
for a very expensive piece of machinery, 
receives a similar monthly wage. 'The 
experienced cook aboard a merchant ves¬ 
sel who is comparable to a restaurant 
chef but who works under added diffi¬ 
culties receives but slightly more. Thus 
the first problem which must be met if 
we are to be assured of the continuation 
of a strong merchant marine, is the 
establishment of an adequate wage 
standard for American merchant sea¬ 
men. Section 301 of the Merchant Ma¬ 
rine Act of 1936 authorizes the United 
States Maritime Commission to investi¬ 
gate the employment and wage condi¬ 
tions in the industry and to incorporate 
into contracts for operating differenti¬ 
als, subsidies, or for chartering of Gov¬ 
ernment-owned vessels, provisions for 
minimum manning and minimum wage 
scales and for minimum working condi¬ 
tions. After the cancelation of the 
ocean-mail contracts in June 1937, the 
Commission made an investigation of 
labor conditions in the industry and, as 
a result, set a minimiun scale for such 
vessels. The result was an increase from 
a wage scale of $55 to $65 a month for 
skilled able-bodied seamen to a mini¬ 
mum of $72.50 per month. At that time 
many felt that the advance was still 
totally inadequate, and it was the recom¬ 
mendation of one of the Maritime Com¬ 
missioners that the minimum be set at 
$100 a month. Today the merchant sea¬ 
man face, with the elimination of the war 
bonus, a return to a basic wage of $100 a 
month for skilled men. By far the larg¬ 
est group numerically, the messmen, the 
ordinary seamen, and the wipers face a 
return to a basic wage of $82.50 a month. 
It has been stated that the rise in the 
cost of living between 1937 and today is 
at least 50 percent, it i$ Obvious that we 
cannot expect the new class of merchant 
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auxnm we have eelUng our ships today, 
capable and dlscipUiiea men, sober men, 
men with family responsibilities, to con¬ 
tinue in this induat^ and to mairo the 
Ame rie tm merchant marine what we all 
want It to be, uptoss wage standards are 
adjusted aocordingly. 

m regard to the question of continu¬ 
ous employment, the maritime industry 
is decades, if not cmituries, behind cur¬ 
rent American shore-side practice. In 
1S87 the CoBunlssion recommended a 
change in the system of ship’s articles 
which for some reason persists until this 
day. The Gommissior said: 

Whatever Jixetlflcatlon there«may have 
bean tor thla anSaale eyatem In the daye of 
the aaUlng ship, there seems to be no reason 
for its perpetuation. Continuous employ¬ 
ment Is the rule In most Industries—It 
should be the rule for shipping. 

It is significant to note that not only 
is the American merchant marine back¬ 
ward in this respect in comparison with 
the shore-side industry, but that it is 
lagging behind current practices in the 
merchant fleets of most of the great 
maritime natiims of the world. During 
this war virtually all of our allies have 
installed continuous employment sys¬ 
tems. 

It would seem particularly appropri¬ 
ate for the Maritime Commission to un¬ 
dertake Investigations immediately with 
the view toward establishing adequate 
minimum wage standards for the post¬ 
war maritime industry and further to 
formulate plans for the introduction of 
a continuous employment system into 
the field of shipping. Both of these 
measures will pay off well not only in 
the maintenance of a skilled personnel 
so necessary to national defense, but in 
actual dollars-and-cents terms in better 
upkeep of vessels. lower insurance rates, 
more patronage for American flag ships, 
and quicker tum-arounds. 

Our merchant seamen are asking that 
Congress enact the bill of rights. This 
bill, in brief, is a minimum number of 
benefits designed to give continued care 
and continued protection to the valiant 
merchant seamen who have been 
maimed in the war and to the depend¬ 
ents of the six-thousand-odd seamen 
who have given their lives. It also alms 
to provide for the ordinary readjustment 
into civilian life for those men who have 
made service in the merchant marine a 
patriotic wartime duty and who ulti¬ 
mately plqn to return to shore-side life. 
It would also assure us that the boys 
who have been inducted into the mer¬ 
chant* marine during the war period 
would return to school to complete their 
education and to make themselves more 
useful American citiaens. 

The provisions incorporated in the 
seamen's bill of rights, H. R. 2346. which 
is currently pending before the House 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries Com¬ 
mittee, are very fair. I hope that Con¬ 
gress will see fit to enact this bill by an 
overwbdming vote within the immediate 
future. I am pure its effect would be 
salutary in reinforcing the determina¬ 
tion of our merchant seamen to carry 
the war aiminst Japan to a speedy con- 
cduston. 

. Ziastly the merchant seamen look for¬ 
ward to the protection of uneniployment 


insurance which has long since been af¬ 
forded shore-side industrial workers, in 
industries which have been far less cha¬ 
otic, but which is still denied merchant 
seamen despite a 7-year-long battle for 
such protection. 

I have introduced a bill—H. R. 1896— 
establishing a Federal systmn of unem- 
plosrment insurance for our merchant 
seamen, who were originally excluded 
from the State-administered system be¬ 
cause of diflleulties in administering such 
coverage. Various bills have been be¬ 
fore the House in the past 7 years, none 
of which have yet reached the floor. My 
bill is now before the House Ways and 
Means Committee which is currently in¬ 
vestigating the ability of our social in¬ 
surance system to meet the impact of 
the postwar years. It can be said now 
without any further investigation that 
the merchant seamen have no protection 
against the uncertainties and frictional 
disturbances which will undoubtedly 
arise in the transitional period to a 
peacetime economy. I hope the House 
Ways and Means Committee will see flt, 
because of the long history of the mari¬ 
time unemployment insurance legislation 
and because the problem is, by and large, 
separate from the other unemployment 
compensation problems facing the com¬ 
mittee, to turn its attention Immediately 
to the drafting of a satisfactory system 
of protection for our merchant seamen. 

I see no conflict between this course 
of procedure and the extension of at least 
temporary coverage to maritime workers 
in whatever emergency reconversion leg¬ 
islation may be brous^t before Congress 
in the coming weeks and months. We 
cannot countenance elimination of mari¬ 
time workers from such emergency leg¬ 
islation under the guise that their prob¬ 
lem must be dealt with separately until 
such time as this Congress has taken 
action accordingly and an unemploy¬ 
ment compensation system for maritime 
workers enacted into law. 

This program then is a modest one, 
indeed, a program designed to raise the 
industrial status of the American sea¬ 
men not to an advanced position but 
merely to the position which is today rec¬ 
ognized by all Americans as a minimum 
American standard of living. We owe 
these gains to the merchant seamen for 
the inestimable contribution they have 
made to victory, for their indomitable 
will to flght on despite heavy odds, and 
for their valor and courage. We owe 
these advances to all people of America 
who desire a continuation of a strong 
American merchant marine to assure 
that we have the forces at h and to quell 
any threat of future aggression and who 
look upon their merchant marine as an 
instrument of good will and as a builder 
of co mmerc e between nations. 

Mr. WELCH. Mr. Speaktt*, I yield 6 
minutes to the gentlmnan from Massa¬ 
chusetts [ Mr. H saxgal. 

Mr. HERTER. Mr. Bpeaker, on this 
day when we do honor to the men who 
serve so gallantiy in our moMhant ma¬ 
rine, it is worth while to pause for a few 
minutes to trace the hiet^ of our mari¬ 
time efforts during this war period. That 
maritime effort was a mhraole of a type 
that even our greatest admirers, thoee 
who felt we had tremendous industrial 


genius, thought we could never achieve. 
It had its genius in the Merchant Marine 
Act of 1936, which was so ably steered 
through the Congress by the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
BlaxdI, chairman of the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. In 
1941, Just before Pearl Harbor, our own 
construction program of new ships was 
being carried on at the rate of about 
5,000,000 tons a year. Immediately after 
Pearl Harbor, plans were Instituted and a 
goal was set, an arbitrary goal at a figure, 
as 1 recall it, of 16,000,000 tons for the 
followingigear. No one believed we could 
achieve that goal. Not alone did the ma¬ 
rine service have to compete with the 
Navy from the point of view of facilities 
and from the point of view of steel but 
it had to compete for manpower, it had 
to compete for transportation; yet in the 
year 1942 our construction program very 
nearly reached the goal of 16.000,000 
tons, and in 1943 it went over 19,000,000 
tons, a miracle of the first order in con¬ 
struction. The men who planned and 
the men who carried out that construc¬ 
tion program are deserving of the grati¬ 
tude and the admiration of every single 
American citizen as well as every member 
of the United Nations. 

During the course of construction en¬ 
tirely new facilities had to be developed 
for the operation of the ships. New 
men had to be trained and new staffs 
had to be appointed. Part of the opera¬ 
tion of that new merchant tonnage was 
directed by the Army and part by the 
Navy. It is interest!:^ to note that the 
Army of the United States actually 
operated a merchant fleet very much 
greater than did the Navy of the United 
States; but the great bulk of the cargo- 
carndng ships were operated through 
American agency agreements with 
American ship operators who had to 
direct the destinies of those ships all 
over the globe. This at a time when 
every man that could be spared was 
still needed for the Navy and when we 
were constructing a seven-ocean fleet. 
Those operators are also deserving of 
the gratitude of this Nation. 

Fixwlly, when we are paying tribute, 
we cannot forget the men who manned 
those ships. You will recall early in 
1942 the photographs of men swimming, 
drowning, and being burned to death 
in boiling oil. Perhaps no more terrible 
fate had to be faced by any courageous 
seaman than the merchant sailor on our 
tankers and on our ships carrying high 
explosives. During those early days of 
the war and our participation in the war 
the casualty rate of those men was very 
much higher than that of either branch 
of our armed services, and even today the 
total casualty rate of the merchant sea¬ 
men who carry our goods all over the 
world and supply our troops is greater 
than that of the United States Navy 
and almost on a par with that of the 
United States Army. 

This being the case, Mr. Speaker, I 
hope that on this day we will resolve 
not to forget those men in the future. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen¬ 
tleman from Massachusetts has expired. 

Ui. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Georgia 
[Mr. RaxspxckJ. 
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Mr. RAMSPECK. Mr. Speaker, as 
one of the Representatives from the 
great State of Georgia, 1 am particularly 
happy to participate in this day known 
as Maritime Day, because May 22 was 
selected as the anniversary of the sail¬ 
ing of the first steamship from the 
shores of this great Nation of ours to 
Europe. 

The City of Savannah was the first 
steamship to make that voyage. It left 
the city on the coast of Georgia whose 
name it bore on May 22, 1819. Of 
course, we have come a long, long way 
since those early days, and, therefore, 1 
am glad today to pay tribute to the 
leadership of that great and fine gentle¬ 
man from Virginia, the Honorable Orxs 
Bland, chairman of the Committee on 
the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. It 
was uhder his leadership, with the coop¬ 
eration of that similiarly great gentleman 
from California [Mr. Welch], who is 
the ranking minority member of that 
committee, that in the year 1936 this 
Congress by a majority of only eight 
votes passed the present Merchant 
Marine Act. which is the foimdation 
upon which we have been able to build 
a great merchant fleet that aids us now 
in carrying our fight to the enemy, and 
without which we would not have foimd 
it possible to invade the shores of 
PVance and to maintain our Army in 
Europe which has won victory there. 
That was the foundation upon which all 
this shipbuilding program has rested. 
Before we got into this emergency the 
Maritime Commission created by that 
act had employed engineers and other 
experts to lay out a building program. 
It was small, it is true, but it was suffi¬ 
cient to furnish the foimdation, which 
has been expanded to meet this urgent 
necessity, and has been the basis upon 
which this building program, which is 
the marvel of the world, has been 
carried on. 

May I pay tribute also to the ship¬ 
builders of this Nation without whom we 
could not have bad this building pro¬ 
gram, and to the loyal workers in those 
plants. I think there is hardly anybody 
in this country who 4 or 5 years ago 
would have bclleved.that it was possible 
to construct as many merchant vessels 
as have been constructed during this 
program. I want to join others here 
who have paid tribute to the officers and 
men of the merchant marine without 
whom it would have been utterly im¬ 
possible to have won the victory in 
Europe, and certainly without whom we 
cannot carry out our fight against Japan. 
It is to the discredit of our Nation that 
we have not properly evaluated their 
services, and we certainly should pass 
legislation for the benefit of those men 
and their families. They are just as 
much a part of the fighting forces of this 
great Nation as are the men who wear 
the uniforms of the Army, the Navy, the 
Marines and the Coast Guard. 

I had the privilege last summer of vis¬ 
iting the Merchant Marine Academy at 
Kings Point, Long Island, N. Y. They are 
di^big a great work up there in training 
officers for the m^hant marine. They 
deserve the bl||iia of this Congress, 
and I am sMre^jHwbve it, but we must 


not neglect the heroic men who are en¬ 
gaged in this hazardous occupation with¬ 
out much glory, without much recogni¬ 
tion from the country. We Should also 
remember the necessity today for main¬ 
taining this merchant fleet when the war 
is over. It is going to be a great prob¬ 
lem. There are going to be many diffi¬ 
culties incident to it. but we must not 
again let our merchant fleet be scrapped, 
and we must not find ourselves if an¬ 
other emergency arises without the 
ships to carry the supplies to our fighting 
men. We have the ships today and we 
ought to keep them or, at least, keep a 
sufficient number of them to be able to 
carry the products of Industry of this 
country throughout the world. 

I am glad to join in this remembrance 
of National Maritime Day. 

Mr. WELCH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Maine 
[Mr. Hale]. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. Speaker, today we 
commemorate the one hundred and 
twenty-sixth anniversary of the sailing 
of the small American ship Savannah on 
a trans-Atlantic voyage. She had the 
hardihood to undertake the crossing 
under the new motive power of steam. 
Thus humbly began the new era on the 
seas. 

I am glad of the opportunity to say my 
small word of appreciation for what 
ships and shipbuilders and mariners have 
done for my country and for the State 
of Maine, part of which I have the honor 
to represent. Through all the years of 
sail and steam, Maine has built ships 
and sent them all over the world, navi¬ 
gated by Maine captains and manned by 
Maine crews. I think there have never 
been any better sailors. I take especial 
pride in the record of the Bath Iron 
Works for nearly a century, and in the 
record of the New England Shipbuilding 
Corp., at South Portland, Maine, estab¬ 
lished less than 5 years ago, which last 
year alone launched more than a mil¬ 
lion tons of ships. 

Since early in 1942 the United States 
has built 4,903 ships of over 47,000.000 
tons to take war materials out of this 
country at a rate of more than 8,000 
tons an hour. In 1942 our ships were 
sunk as fast as we could launch them. 
But our ships and our seamen conquered 
the submarine. Surely the war has no 
greater heroes than the men who have 
manned our merchant ship in these last 
4 terrible years. Seven hundred and 
seventy-four of them are known to have 
given their lives; and of 4,805 reported 
missing nearly all must have died. There 
was no single instant of safety in the in¬ 
cessant voyaging of the merchant sea¬ 
men. Death was their steady compan¬ 
ion. To them as much as to any single 
group of people we owe the colossal vic¬ 
tory that we have won in Europe. But 
for them we might have had camps like 
Buchenwald and Dachau in this country. 

It is the duty of this Congress to make 
appropriate provision for our mariners 
and to pass legislation which will keep as 
many as possible of our war-built ships, 
profitably employed in the Nation’s com¬ 
merce. We mean as rapidly as possible 
after the end Of the war to transfer these 
ships to private ownership and private 


operation. Though the problems in¬ 
volved in this connection are difficult 
there is happily complete unanimity on 
the question of policy. I urge the mem¬ 
bership of the House to be giving thought 
to the problems involved and to the bill 
on which your committee is working in¬ 
dustriously, and which it hopes presently 
to be able to report. 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle¬ 
man from California [Mr. Patterson]. 

Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, we 
have put aside a few hours in this House 
as Maritime Day. Today we will pause 
and give our heartfelt thanks to the 
members of the American merchant ma¬ 
rine who have done such a magnificent 
job in this war. Today we will pause 
to think of the future of the American 
merchant marine—its stake in the final 
defeat of fascism the world over, its 
stake in international cooperation, and 
its place in a world at peace. 

The American merchant marine has 
fought the battle against fascism long 
and well. It has sustained attack from 
sea and air. on the Atlantic and the Pa¬ 
cific. American seamen have, for years, 
run heirs gauntlet to Murmansk, they 
were in the invasion of north Africa. 
Sicily, Anzio, Normandy, and the Pacific 
Islands. Over 6.000 American merchant 
seamen are dead or missing. Five hun¬ 
dred are prisoners of war. This mer¬ 
chant marine casualty list is propor¬ 
tionately higher than that of any one of 
the armed forces. 

American seamen deserve more than 
our gratitude. They deserve the very 
concrete fact of our passage of the sea¬ 
men’s bill of rights and the seamen’s 
unemployment insurance measure. This 
is our first and most .fitting duty on 
Maritime Day. 

The men of the American merchant 
marine have a personal stake in the de¬ 
feat of fascism. The years that Ameri¬ 
can seamen have been fighting in this 
war. the 6,000 separate memories of their 
6,000 dead or missing comrades, the 
wounds of body and mind they them¬ 
selves have received, give these men a 
very personal score to settle with Fas¬ 
cists. 

Admiral Doenitz, commander of the 
German U-boats, alone, for Instance, is 
partially responsible for the death of 
over 15,000 merchant seamen of all the 
United Nations. Said Doenitz to his 
men: 

The deed is everything. Kill, kill, kill. 
Have no humanity in your deeds. Humanity 
means weakness. 

His men would not rescue their victims. 

Families and survivors will not let this 
criminal go unpunished. 

The Japanese Fascists have been just 
as ruthless as the Germans in their mur¬ 
derous actions. Yet in the face of the 
greatest difficulties our American sea¬ 
men have been doing an outstanding job 
in the South Pacific. Now that Germany 
is beaten the shipping job is larger than 
ever before. A huge portion of our armed 
forces in Europe and millions of tons of 
equipment and supplies must be moved 
to the Pacific theater. New shiploads of 
equipment from this country, particu- 
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Uur^ from the west coast, must be taken 
to our anned forces llehting against 
Japan. 

Xn the huge job ahead our complete 
oonUdence lies with our American mer¬ 
chant marine. American seamen will 
ccntimie cn their jobs in the South 
Pidfle until the war is won, until the un- 
oondtliQiial surrender of Fasdst Japan. 

Because of this war, the American mer- 
dbusnt marine is the strongest and largest 
In the world. Its leadership is implicit 
This means two things: First, security. 
A strong merchant marine will serve to 
prevent by very threat of its strength, 
as well as to prosecute, wars. Second, a 
large merchant marine means prosper¬ 
ity. As an industry in itself, supported 
by American busing it can be respon- 
sttde for one-half million jobs In opera¬ 
tions, shipbuilding, and attendant Indus¬ 
tries. And it can, as the tool of expanded 
foreign trade, form a very bridge of ships 
between ourselves and the rest of the 
world with whom we trade. 

This Is not the place to elaborate at 
length upon the vital necessity of foreign 
trade to our future national welfare and 
prosperity. Suffice it to make a few basic 
statements: 

A minimum of 5,000,000 of the 
60,000,000-job goal, jdbs for those re¬ 
turning from the battle front as well as 
for those now on the production lines, 
depends on foreign trade. For trade be¬ 
tween nations Is the only way in which 
this Nation can take full advantage of 
Its productive capacity. 

World markets must be recreated and 
expanded, for only a prosperous world 
can purchase from us. A large part of 
the materials needed for restoration and 
expansion will be purchased here. These 
purchases will mean jobs and weekly pay 
checks for us. 

The prosperous Nation Is the peaceful 
Nation. It was that partial lu^-down 
of foreign trade which helped lead to 
the severe depression of the thirties, to 
economic chaos, to unemployed men and 
hungry children. Hitler’s Influence In 
Germany grew. In the beginning, directly 
in proportion to the number of unem- 
irfo^. 

Only a large merchant marine can 
make this essential foreign trade pos¬ 
sible. There must be ships to carry the 
goods. For if we maintain full produc¬ 
tion and employment at home, we will 
need more raw materials and other goods 
than ever before. 

There are still frontiers in the world. 
China, India, and Africa remain to be 
devdcped. There are roads to be built, 
factories to be equipped, and a market 
of mUhons of pmons whose living stand- 
> ards can be raised with American prod¬ 
ucts. The business Is there for whoever 
goes after it. We must have a fully 
Integrated merchant marine to serve us. 

But the race for international trade 
should not be a free for all between 
an contenders. Lord Halifax has stated 
this wen: 

Wa have two altsMiativs poUclet fnaa 
which to Chooie; Ige can spizul aome fever¬ 
ish years of juoile lifer In a cutthroat w 
lor Memiitloiial trade, untU another Hitler 
aiMr ta Sgpiott the m lee rt ee at the people 
and miasipiy tlwMa tenfold by another war. 


On the other hand, if we oen handle t hee e 
large matters with lumoient foresight, thers 
will be enough on the piste for everybody* 

Unless, however, we in cooperation with 
other nations take vigorous action to 
reduce the network of trade barriers 
which clogged and impeded the flow of 
international trade in the period between 
the two world wars, we shall again And 
our vast production backing up in sur¬ 
pluses, creating unemployment and forc¬ 
ing down our living standards and 
those of the whole world. Tariff bar¬ 
riers must be lowered. The Reciprocal 
Trade Act must be extended. 

International cartels, too. must be non¬ 
existent after this war. They are re¬ 
strictive of a large merchant marine be¬ 
cause they are restrictive of trade. 

If— 

Says Capt. Edward Macauley, Deputy 
War Shipping Administrator and United 
States Maritime ComxnissioDer— 

If we have the beat ships In the world to 
take the best products In the world to 
the peoples of the world and sell them to 
those peoples at a price they can pay, then 
American participation in International car¬ 
tels should become undesirable. It is not 
smart business to restrict the availability 
of our products to a small field, nor just, 
from a humanitarian point of view. 

To the farmer an established, strong 
merchant marine means markets, to the 
businessman profits, and to the worker, 
jobs. 

Let us, therefore, on this Maritime 
Day, dedicate ourselves to two proposi¬ 
tions: The defeat of fascism the world 
over; and international cooperation for 
peace and prosperity, in which peace and 
prosperity the American merchant ma¬ 
rine will of necessity be of major im¬ 
portance. 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, I yield 6 
minutes to the gentleman from Cali¬ 
fornia [Mr. Haveknxr]. 

Mr. HAVENNER. Mr. Speaker, the 
United States of America is today ihe 
greatest maritime power in the world. 
This proud position has been attained in 
the past few years through the miracle 
of American productive genius. 

Prior to our entry into this war an 
inadequate national merchant marine 
was one of our weaknesses. Fbllow- 
ing the First World War we disposed of 
the greater part of our merchant ships 
and committed the further error of per¬ 
mitting our shipbuilding facilitiea to be- 
ccxne Idle and gradually almost bbio- 
lete. 

As a result of these grave blunders in 
national policy we found ourselves un¬ 
prepared at the outbreak of the present 
war to send the necessary men and sup¬ 
plies to battle grounds in far parts of 
the world where our armies had to en¬ 
gage hi combat. Oonseqpeiktly we were 
compiled to constniet a trmoMkms 
tonnage of cargo ships so gwttUy and 
so successfully that history wffl gaq> 
at our achleveiaeBt. Bat so great was 
the demand and so large were ohr losses 
in the early days of the war tiiat even 
our unpieeedeiited feats of eenstructlon 
could not keep pace witB oar natfamal 
needs. Ftw a loiirttet alleir Feail Har¬ 
bor we were engaged hs a breathless 


race to fulfill our shipping requirements 
and at the same time meet the demands 
for offensive and productive operations 
both in the Atlantic and Pacific. 

Today we celebrate the magnificent 
accomplishments of our almost super¬ 
human shipbuilders and the heroic rec¬ 
ords of our merchant-marine seamen 
who sailed these new American ships 
throughout the length and breadth of 
the seven seas as fast as they could be 
brought off the ways of our great ship¬ 
building plants. The saga of our mari¬ 
time accomplishments in this global war 
will be repeated with pride and awe by 
future generations of American citizens. 

Now that we have acquired the great¬ 
est armada of shipping vessels in the his¬ 
tory of the world, and have achieved final 
victory in perhaps the most crucial phase 
of our global struggle, we are confronted 
with the critical problem of how much 
shipping should be retained in order to 
preserve our peacetime commerce and 
to meet the requirements of national de¬ 
fense against the possibility of future 
wars. 

I believe that we must never again risk 
the danger of total war without an ade¬ 
quate merchant marine to deliver the 
tremendous amounts of materials needed 
by our own forces and those of our future 
allies. Nor do 1 believe that we should 
ever again allow our American products 
to be carried abroad in foreign bottoms 
to the detriment of our own maritime 
preparedness in the event of an emer¬ 
gency. 

At this moment, when we are at the 
peak of our naval greatness and in pos¬ 
session of a merchant fleet far greater 
than any nation ever owned before, it 
would be unthinkable that we should 
permit these great assets to be squan¬ 
dered or bartered away thoughtlessly. 
Our seapower must be maintained, in 
peace as in war, for the security and 
well being of omr people and for the 
maintenance of peaceful relations with 
all the other nations of the world. The 
mistakes of the past must teach us wis¬ 
dom for the future. The penalty of for- 
getfiUness, if another war should occur 
in the future, might be the loss of the 
Amevica we all love so well. 

On this Maritime Day in 1945 we pay 
grattful tribute not only to the courage¬ 
ous mariners who have sailed our ships 
through all the dangerous waters of the 
world during this great war, and to the 
of Industry whose genius has 
produced the ships for them to sail but, 
as w^, to the men ashore who have 
rendered such splendid service in the 
construction of these ships and to the 
mraibers and employees of the Maritime 
Commission who have worked so faith¬ 
fully for the suiiremacy of American 
shipping. 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, I yield my¬ 
self 1 minute. 

Mr. Speaker, about this time at the 
Bethlebem-ndifleld ShipbulldlnK Co. of 
Baltimore, Mrs. Snyder, wife of our col¬ 
league the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vanU, the Honorable J. Bukll 1* 

the four hundred and thirty- 
fifttwYlctory or liberty ship turned out 
by that company since 1941. 
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Bifr. Speaker^ I ask unanimous consent 
to Include in the Ricord at this point the 
address the gentleman from Pennsyl¬ 
vania CMr. Snyder] is delivering this 
afternoon at the Maritime Day exercises 
at Baltimore. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Vir¬ 
ginia? 

There was no objection. 

ADDRESS BT RON. J. BUELL SNYDER. MEMBER OF 

CONORBS FROM PENNSYLVANIA, AT THE 

LAUNCHING OF THE VICTORY SHIP ^'MARITIME 

VICTORY/' AT BALTIMORE. MO.. MAY 22. 1B45 

Mr. Chairman, President Willis, ladies and 
gentlemen, we meet here today. May 22, the 
day set aside by Congress as Maritime Day, to 
christen another mighty pack horse of the 
seven seas. 

Today this ship will Join 435 other Victory 
and liberty ships which the Bethlehem>Fair- 
fleld Shipbuilding Co. has turned over to the 
Government since 1041. Our records in 
Washington show that we the people of the 
United States have built more than 6.000 
merchant ships since January 1, 1941, with a 
total of more than 48.000.000 dead-weight 
tons. 

Perhaps the Bethlehem-Fairfield Ship¬ 
building Co. has made the greatest single 
contribution to this program. 

You launched the Patrick Henry on Sep¬ 
tember 27. 1941. and today you launch the 
four hundred and thirty-fifth ship of the 
same type, the Maritime Victory. 

As chairman of the War Department Ap¬ 
propriations Subcommittee in the Lower 
House of Congress since 1937, I have taken 
much pride in following the activities of the 
merchant marine. 

My committee, with the approval of Con¬ 
gress. since January 1. 1941, has set up more 
than $140,000,000,000 to purchase the planes, 
the tanks, the guns, the munitions, the food, 
the clothes, the medicine, and what not for 
our Army of more than 8.000,000 men and 
women located on battle fronts all over the 
world. 

But It takes the merchant marine—my 
friends, the pack horse of the seven seas, to 
get these planes, tanks, guns, munitions, 
food, slielter, clothing, and medicine, to the 
many far flung battle zones in this all-out 
Global War. 

All congratulations to labor, to industry, 
and to Admiral Land and his force for such 
stuoendous accomplishments. 

Hitler in 1930, said we couldn’t do it. 
Labor and industry said, **We can do it.” 
The President and Congress said, "We can 
do it." The people of the United States 
Bald. "We will do it.” 

Yes, the men and women, the boys and 
girls, of this free democracy fooled Hitler 
and we will fool the brutal Japs also. 

You the management—^and you the la¬ 
bor—of the Bethlehem-Falrfield Shipbuild¬ 
ing Co. played a very big part, an indi^nsa- 
able part, in crushing Hitler and his ruthless 
followers in such a relative short space of 
time. 

Yes, we know that the men of the mer¬ 
chant marine, willingly take their vessels 
into the very heart of the enemy waters; 
that they have faced death from the sky. 
on the sea. and below the surface—^bombs, 
shells, and torpedoes—to deliver their goods 
to our fighting forces all over the world. 

Yes, we know that some 7,000 members of 
the merchant marine are listed as dead, 
wounded, or prisoners of war. 

Today the United States has the greatest 
modern merchant marine in the world. 
After the shooting stops in World War XZ we 
gho(^ keep it, we should use it. 

Md member of the House Select Com¬ 
mittee on Postwar ^ Military Policy. 1 con* 
tend, and Z shall continue to advocate, that 
for a good q^ade of years, after Tojo throwe 


his dirty towel In the Pacific Ocean, that we, 
the United States maintain a modem navy, 
second to none. That we maintain a mod¬ 
ern air force, second to none. That we 
maintain a modern strategic army suffi¬ 
ciently large to see that the peace provisions 
are carried out. And that we maintain and 
use in world trade and world rebuilding, the 
largest merchant marine that sails the seas. 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from North 
Carolina CMr. Bonner], 

Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, it has 
been a pleasure to me since becoming a 
Member of Congress to serve under the 
distinguished leadership of the gentle¬ 
man from Virginia, Mr. Otis Bland, and 
the able minority member of the Mer¬ 
chant Marine Committee, the gentleman 
from California, Mr. Dick Welch. 
Much credit can be claimed by these 
gentlemen for the splendid fleet we so 
proudly own at this time. 

Naturally. I am interested in the mer¬ 
chant marine, as I come from the his¬ 
toric coast of North Carolina, where sea¬ 
faring has been the ambition and pride 
of .men for generations. In my district 
we have Cape Hatteras, which is known 
as the graveyard of the Atlantic. 

At Edenton lived Joseph Hewes, mer¬ 
chant-statesman and father of the 
American Navy. It was at Edenton John 
Paul Jones first put his foot on American 
soil. For years since men first came to 
America, the people of my district have 
participated in seafaring. There is glory 
and credit sufficient in all the deeds of 
valor and honor by our American sea¬ 
men from Maine to Florida, from Cali¬ 
fornia across the Nation, to satisfy and 
bring glory to every part of America. 
Natui’ally, I am proud of the great ship- 
construction program which has been 
carried on at Wilmington, N. C., where a 
record has been set which is envied by 
the shipbuilders of America on both 
coasts. It is a great pleasure to me and 
a privilege to have from my district in 
the merchant marine men who have 
served faithfully and honorably In carry¬ 
ing the supplies of war to the Russians 
through Murmansk, to England, and 
France. I remember with horror prior 
to our entrance into the war how sturdy, 
strong men were found thrown up on 
the shores of North Carolina with their 
clothes and flesh destroyed by fire, 
mariners of every nationality their ship 
destroyed by German subs. I am proud 
of the fact that the sturdy people on the 
coast of North Carolina held out their 
hands and opened the doors of their 
homes and brought in the suffering 
American mariner, as well as those of 
all nations. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman sdeld? 

Mr. BONNER. I certainly yield to the 
distinguished gkitleman from Texas. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. I have 
had the pleasure of visiting the gentle¬ 
man's district and I have seen evidence 
of what he says about that ocean area 
being the graveyard of the sea. I might 
say also from my experience that it is a 
very delightful place to spend a little va¬ 
cation for those With fishing proclivities. 

Mr. BONNER. I thank the gentleman 
for his contribution. It gives ine plea¬ 
sure to call the attention of the House to 


May 22 

the fact that John. Allen Mldgett off the 
coast of North Carolina in the last war 
rescued 42 merchant seamen from a 
burning sea of oil with the aid of a few 
additional men and received for that 
great deed the Gold Medal from the 
British Government for gallantry and 
humanity for saving life at sea; received 
the Silver Cup from the Board of Trade 
in London; received the Gold Lifesaving 
Medal from the United States Treasury 
Department. Hie rescue was made Au¬ 
gust 16,1918. He entered the service in 
1898. The awards were made in 1921. 
X could name a long list of men from 
my State who have played a great part 
In the merchant marine and the his¬ 
tory of the seafaring world. It gives me 
pleasure to pay tribute to our merchant 
mariners and to those who have built 
up the merchant fleet of America, Ad¬ 
miral Land, and his associates. 

Mr. WELCH. Mr. Speaker, 1 yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Buck]. 

Mr. BUCK. Mr. Speaker, never before 
this war have the American people, as a 
whole, so fully recognized the vital im¬ 
portance of an adequate merchant ma¬ 
rine. Americans living in seaport areas 
have always appreciated- the importance 
of ocean shipping because ships bring 
business to their shipyards, their supply 
industries, their truckmen, their long¬ 
shoremen. They know that American 
ships mean Jobs for their merchant sea¬ 
men. The people of Kokomo and Tulsa 
and Knoxville and Denver, however, 
have sometimes wondered in the past 
why Federal money should be spent in 
the upbuilding of American shipping. 
But now the situation is different. They 
all have boys in the armed services. 
They want the war won quickly that 
their boys may come home. And when 
they hear General Marshall and Ad¬ 
miral King, and General Eisenhower and 
Admiral Nimitz and General MacArthur 
repeat that the bottleneck to the quick 
winning of the war is ships to carry the 
men and ships to carry war material, 
they understand that ships are impor¬ 
tant to them even though they may live 
hundreds of miles from the seacoast. 
They know that ships—^American ships— 
are an essential factor in our national 
defense. 

American people as a whole, therefore, 
now favor an adequate peacetime mer¬ 
chant marine which in time of emer¬ 
gency is available for national defense. 
They agree, as a peacetime program, 
that the aim should be to carry 50 per¬ 
cent of our foreign trade in American 
bottoms. That Is the aim of the Mer¬ 
chant Marine Act of 1936. That is the 
aim of the ship-disposal bill now being 
written In the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. Those bills, 
therefore, will have country-wide sup¬ 
port. 

I have an especial Interest in the mer¬ 
chant marine. The congressional dis¬ 
trict I have the honor to represent 
doubtless carries on more foreign trade 
than any other district In the country. 
Foreign shipping Is the lifeblood of 
Staten Island and the west side of BXan- 
hattan. On this Maritime X>ay I want 
to offer my respects to AdhilM Lat^ and 
his associates, Admiral Vickery knd Cap- 
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talnConmy. Their wlsflom* 
and drive are in substantial measure re¬ 
sponsible for our merchant fleet accom¬ 
plishments since Pearl Harbor. And the 
.workers in the shipyards, too, have 
played their able part. 

In closing, 1 wish to pay tribute to the 
merchant seamen who are, generally 
speaking, the unsung heroes of this war. 
They have delivered and are delivering 
what it takes to win a war. Neither 
storms, nor bombs, nor shells, nor sub¬ 
marines have deterred them. An ade¬ 
quate merchant seamen bill of rights 
should be promptly enacted as the 
**than k you ” of a grateful Nation. 

Mr. WELCH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Minne¬ 
sota [Mr. KiroTSon}. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, I think 
it is entirely fitting that we pause In 
our labors to pay tribute to the American 
merchant marine. It is not so many 
years ago that the American flag was 
rarely seen at high sea. The Congress 
in its wisdom determined to embark on 
a policy of subsidies for shipbuilding and 
ship operation. As a resiUt of the adop¬ 
tion of this policy of paying subsidies 
for building and operating, we have been 
able to build up a merchant marine that 
is the pride of the American people and 
the envy of the mercantile nations of 
the world. 

The amount of subsidies that we have 
paid runs into hundreds and hundreds 
of millions of dollars. What is a sub¬ 
sidy? A subsidy is merely a differential 
in price that will cover the difference in 
cost of labor abroad and labor here at 
home. We have no shipbuilding yards 
out in Minnesota, but I have voted for 
ship subsidies because I believe the 
Uhlted States of America should be self- 
sufficient. not only on land but on the 
high seas. The only way In which we 
could make ourselves self-sufficient was 
by granting subsidies and grants. 

A subsidy is merely another name for 
tariff. If a tariff is good for the ship¬ 
building industry it is also good for the 
textile industry. It is good for the watch 
industry. It is good for the thousand 
and one other industries that are com¬ 
peting against pauperized labor of the 
world. I take the stand that American 
labor should not be compelled to com¬ 
pete with the pauperized labor of other 
countries, whether they be shipbuilders, 
textile workers, or what. All Americans 
aoe entitled to the best of wages and the 
best of working conditions. 

I congratulate the Congress upon its 
wisdom in having promulgated the policy 
of paying subsidies to the merchant 
marine so that we could build our ships 
in our own shipsrards. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen¬ 
tleman from Minnesota has expired. 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
one-half minute to the gentleman from 
CaUfomia TMr. DotliI. 

Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, first. I 
thank the distinguished chairman of the 
committee In charge ot this very appro¬ 
priate observation, for permitting me to 
participate by speaking. 

No doubt, he recognized that it was 
prQp0r that I, as Congressman from the 
great BigbteeiHh California District do 
so, because of the startling growth and 


development of maritime shii^dng and 
trade and the important harbor and 
port of Long Beach, Calif., together with 
the part of the other great harbors of 
my native State. 

He did not know, however, that I had 
a special Interest on this day of empha-. 
sizing the achievements of our great 
merchant marine, which is because my 
own distinguished nephew, Robert Doyle, 
has sailed the seas of the world as a 
merchant-marine volunteer for a con¬ 
siderable period. He informs me fre¬ 
quently of the patriotism and industry 
of all these boys of ours. 

I agree with our distinguished majority 
leader that these fine lads are aititled 
to at least the same degree of security as 
is had by others at work in hazardous in¬ 
dustry and trades; they are entitled to 
the prompt and thorough consideration 
according to their just deserts upon all 
the facts being known to us. 

You surely know of the great achieve¬ 
ments in our Long Beach Harbor area of 
our shipbuilding industry. Theirs has 
been a record of success in every assign¬ 
ment made to them. 

Permit me to state with a sense of 
pride which I know you will see as Justi¬ 
fied when I remind you of the following 
facts about the Long Beach Harbor. It 
is municipally owned and managed by 
a harbor commission through a port 
manager. A steady stream of foreign 
and coastwise commerce swiftly and 
safely sails In and out of this port which 
has a depth of at least 35 feet at low 
tide and so the dockage accommodates 
the largest seagoing ships. 

During 1940 the cargoes aggregated 
over 3,000.000 shipping tons at an actual 
commercial value of over $86,000,000. In 
peacetime shipping, this harbor so stra¬ 
tegically located on the North American 
Continent, as the ports of all the world 
come closer and closer together, as a 
result of speed In air and water and rail 
transportation. Long Beach Harbor han¬ 
dled tons upon tons of crude rubber, 
Phllbjpine sisal, copra, vegetable oils, 
coffee, tea, raw silk, newsprint, cotton, 
oU. lumber, as well as tons of many 
manufactured goods. 

The shipbuilding industries there have 
had, and honorably and with dispatch, 
contracts for over $300,000,000 worth 
of merchant and Navy ships, while the 
harbor and the industrial zones are the 
vantage point of a converging highway 
and rail web of transportation, emanat¬ 
ing from the world-famous agricultural 
areas of southern California. 

Huge modem terminal buildings and 
warehouses accommodate rapidly in¬ 
creasing passenger and freight traffic. 
Long Beach Harbor, on account of the 
income from oil royalties on leased tide- 
lands, is being improved and maintained 
by oil-well revenues. It has already over 
100 producing oil wells and area In which 
to drill at least 100 more wells. This 
continuing income, has permitted a 
planned harbor development not de¬ 
pendent upon tax or bond Imes upon 
taxable property. 

As total peace comes to this war-tom 
world, this great Long Beach harbor and 
the other great harbors of Oaliforaia 
will have open docks, wharves, ware¬ 


houses, and shipping facilities second 
to none on the shores of any land. 

As the population figures of our last 
census show the peoples of our Nation 
moving from the East to the West, so 
the shores of the Pacific will come closer 
to each other and the peoples of all na¬ 
tions will know each other better, be¬ 
cause they will travel through the air 
and over the seas more than air or sea 
travel was ever witnessed before. 

I am happy to compliment and felici¬ 
tate the great merchant marine of our 
Nation upon their achievement in war 
and upon their place which seems as¬ 
sured in world peace and plenty, as an 
indispensable arm of American security 
and contribution to world trade and 
world imderstanding. 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker. I yield 
one-half minute to the gentleman from 
Texas CMr. Combs]. 

Mr. COMBS. Mr. Speaker, I desire to 
join in this recognition of Maritime Day 
as the representative of the Second Dis¬ 
trict of Texas, whose port system is sec¬ 
ond only to New York in the tonnage 
carried by its ships, more than 41,000.- 
000 tons annually. 

I am conscious of the fact that the 
press of Important legislation and the 
desire of a large number of the Mem¬ 
bers to pay tribute to the American 
merchant marine make it necessary to 
limit greatly the time of each speaker. 
Even so. the fact that my district con¬ 
tains the great port and waterway sys¬ 
tem of the Neches-Sabine, serving the 
cities of Port Arthur, Beaumont, Orange, 
and Port Neches, I cannot permit the 
opportunity to pass to join with others 
of my colleagues in paying brief tribute 
to the men and the women who build 
the ships of the American merchant ma¬ 
rine, and the men who go down to the 
sea in ships to sail them all over the 
earth. I, therefore, ask unanimous con¬ 
sent to extend my remarks in the Ap¬ 
pendix. 

First of all,* as a citizen and as a Mem¬ 
ber of the Congress, I recognize the vital 
part wtateh the merchant marine has 
plasred in the conduct of the war, and 
how vital It Is that we shall continue to 
maintain a great merchant marine for 
the service of this country in peace 
when the war is finished. 

Frmn the great sliipyards of Orange. 
Beaumont, and Port Arthur have poured 
a great stream of merchant and naval 
vessels since before Pearl Harbor. More 
than 30,000 men and women have been 
working faithfully in those great yards 
to produce these ships, without a strike 
or a threat of a strike. I personally know 
that a very great number of the men 
and women who build these ships have 
not had a vacation of any kind in more 
than 3 years. Many have not taken so 
much as a holiday from their work sta¬ 
tion. 

When the final story of this war Is 
written, the great service rendered this 
Nation by those who have built the ships 
to carry the men, munitions, and sup¬ 
plies to the battle fronts all over the 
world will be a bright page In that his- 
tory- ^ . . 

However, the ships alone could not do 
the job. It takes brave and capable sea¬ 
men to operate the ships. 
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Along the Neches-Sabine ship channel 
in southeast Texas are located six great 
oil refineries^ which produce approxi¬ 
mately one-fifth of the entire high-oc¬ 
tane gasoline of this Nation. On that 
same channel is located the largest buta¬ 
diene plant in the world, producing more 
than 120,000 tons of synthetic rubber 
per year. In that same area are con¬ 
verged 31 great oil pipe lines, which 
radiate into the oil fields all over Texas. 
Louisiana. Oklahoma, and Arkansas, and 
a great fleet of tankers ply our water¬ 
ways to take crude petroleum and fin¬ 
ished petroleum products to the eastern 
seaboard, and also to carry the refined 
products of our great refineries to the 
battle fronts across the seven seas. The 
men who man those ships as merchant 
seamen, as officers and crew, have faith¬ 
fully done their Job. have dared enemy 
torpedoes and shells and bombs, and 
many have given their lives. In that 
connection I might point out that high- 
octane gasoline and other petroleum 
products carried from our area, are dan¬ 
gerous cargoes to transport. Many of 
our brave lads who manned the great 
tankers have lost their lives at sea ip the 
flaming oil that marked the spot where 
the ship went down. 

So today I join with you in paying trib¬ 
ute to the men and the women who build 
the ships, and to those who go down to 
the sea in ships to sail them. Our Na¬ 
tion owes them much for the faithfulness 
with which they have done their Job, and 
it is a privilege and a pleasure to express 
to them in this manner this tribute of 
grateful appreciation for their services 
and their sacrifices. 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen¬ 
tleman from Louisiana I Mr. Morrison]. 

Mr. MORRISON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Record. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, I yield one- 
half minute to the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. Lyle]. 

Mr. LYLE. Mr. Speaker, I am hon¬ 
ored to pay tribute to the gallant men 
of the American merchant marine. I 
feel sui*e that the personal gratitude 
that I feel in my heart Is representative 
of the millions of soldiers who have been 
chaufieured, supplied, and sustained 
throughout the world by the courageous 
and efficient work of this great army of 
men. 

I cannot forget, and would be ungrate¬ 
ful if I did not mention that only yes¬ 
terday the Atlantic Ocean and the Medi¬ 
terranean Sea were unpleasant places In 
which to work and travel. And not so 
long ago in that beautiful Mediterranean 
my fine unit of American soldiers and 
the gallant merchant marine had a nasty 
rendezvous with Hitler’s supermen from 
under the sea and out of the sky. It 
was an unpleasant affair, and lasted 
longer than the mental, physical, and 
emotional strength of men should have 
to endture. The merchant marine came 
tlirough with courage, determination, 
and gallantry. That is only one of the 


thousands and thousands of necessary 
and difficult tasks they have ably per¬ 
formed. 

At times they must feel that they are 
the forgotten men of this united struggle 
for freedom. They are cloaked in anon¬ 
ymity, wearing no uniforms to distin¬ 
guish their service. They have formed 
a human life line to the armed forces all 
over the world, braving storms, subma¬ 
rines, sea and air attacks. When they 
come home no bands will play for them, 
nor will the greatness of their service be 
noticed by the passers-by when they walk 
down the street. 

Nevertheless, they have “kept on sail¬ 
ing** when the dangers which confronted 
them on every cruise iff peacetime have 
been intensified by a thousand times in 
war. 

I am confident that men serve in the 
merchant marine for no other reason 
than service. It is not an attractive or 
profitable or safe way of life. It is an 
unselfish service of which all America 
is grateful and proud. 

I am pleased that the War Shipping 
Administration has recently recognized 
their singular service, and has announced 
that 100 of the new Liberty and Victory 
ships are to be named after merchant 
seamen. I hope soon that the American 
Congress will honor them with more 
material and lasting benefits. 

Sgt. Frederick Ebright is the author of 
a poem, Sailor and the Star, which is 
apropos: 

Polaris burns blue-white above the rocking 
mast. 

Aloof and changeless through the changing 
years; 

Steadfast bright star by which the course is 
set 

Through chaos of dark hemispheres. 

Let, then, this star be compass for your hope, 

You, sailor, who will chart tonight Its 
gleam; 

Let itb blue Arc keep alive for you 

The time, the word, the promise and the 
dream. 

I am hopeful, Mr. Speaker, that the 
star will not be an empty one, that their 
hope of a decent and peaceful world 
where men may live honorably with one 
another will be realized. 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
who have spoken on the subject of Mari¬ 
time Day today may have the right to 
revise and extend their remarks. 

The SPEABIER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, I yield the 
remainder of the time to myself. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Virginia is recognized for 5 minutes: 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, shortly 
after the President issued his proclama¬ 
tion for the day, he left to our hands the 
great tasks he had begun, and no task is 
greater than the maintenance of a virile 
American merchant marine. We shall 
be true to that task. 

In 1935 the President was perplexed 
with the problem of the American mer¬ 
chant marine and troubled about the 
means by which it might be restored. 
On March 4, 1935—that Is a little over 


10 years ago—>he sent a letter to the Con¬ 
gress of the United States, in which he 
said: 

To me there are three reasons for answer¬ 
ing this question of whether the United 
States should have an adequate merchant 
marine. The first is that, in times of peace, 
subsidies granted by other nations, ship¬ 
ping combines, and other restrictive or 
rebating methods may well be used to the 
detriment of American shippers. The main¬ 
tenance of fair competition alone calls for 
American-flag ships'of sufficient tonnage to 
carry a reasonable portion of our foreign 
commerce. 

Second, In the event of a major war In 
which the United States Is not involved, our 
commerce, in tne absence of an adequate 
merchant marine, might find Itself seriously 
crippled because of Its inability to secure 
bottoms for neutral, peaceful, foreign trade. 

Third, in the event of a war In which 
the United States Itself might be engaged, 
American-flag ships are obviously needed, 
not only for naval auxiliaries, but also for 
the maintenance of a reasonable and neces¬ 
sary commercial intercourse with other na¬ 
tions. We should remember lessons learned 
In the last war. 

He then mentioned various efforts to 
provide aid by legislation, and said: 

I propose that we end this subterfuge. If 
the Congress decides that it will maintain a 
reasonably adequate American merchant 
marine, I believe that It can well nlford hon¬ 
estly to call a subsidy by Its right name. 

Under the inspiration and guidance of 
the President’s leadership, there was 
passed the Merchant Marine Act. 1936. 
The work of rebuilding and restoring the 
American merchant marine was begun, 
slowly at first it Is true, but begun never¬ 
theless, and on August 31, 1939, the day 
before Germany Invaded Poland, on the 
last day of world peace, the America^ 
which was the largest ship we had ever 
built was launched. 

On August 31, 1939, on the occasion 
of the launching, President Roosevelt 
wrote Admiral Land as follows; 

Mt Dbar Admiral Land: The launching of 
the America gives me the greatest personal 
gratification. It is one of the most Important 
events to take place In the world this year. 
It signifies an early return of the merchant 
fleet of the United States to a dominant 
position on the oceans of the world. 

When the Maritime Commission was cre¬ 
ated In 1936 our merchant fleet had lapsed 
into a lamentable state. New construction 
of oceangoing vessels had virtually ceased, 
following the war, and the average remaining 
economic life of the merchant fleet was less 
than 5 years. Now, that situation Is changed. 
Contracts will have been let for approxi¬ 
mately 100 ships by the end of this year. 
Eighteen other ships have been launched. 

Tlie program of 500 ships within 10 years 
which has been developed by the Commission 
and approved by the Executive with con¬ 
sideration of our national defense as well as 
our commercial needs, is one of which the 
Nation can fairly be proud and In which 
every citizen has a direct Interest. It is not 
an extravagant program. It U a modest pro¬ 
gram which will give this country a fleet 
competitive, If not superior, In speed, effi¬ 
ciency, and safety to those of other nations. 
It will place 3.950,000 gross tons of new ships 
on the high seas. 

X am particularly thankful for this good 
work by the Maritime Commission at the 
present moment. The tense state of the 
International situation makes It particularly 
desirable that we have a merchant fleet caps- 
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ble of earrylng ocr* oomxnoree It and whan 
foroign fb^ are withdrawn, and, lAiould the 
unfortunate neoeiaity mriae, of eerving as the 
neooMafy supply force for naval vessels. You 
and X know, from our work during the war, 
the disabilities of a navy which lacks an 
adequate merchant fleet. With all Ite enor¬ 
mous potential combat power, such a navy is 
tied to its land bases. 

When the dmertes goes into service on the 
North Atlantic next spring she should be 
filled to. capacity on every voyage. The 
largest ship ever to be built in an American 
shlpyartu X am glad also to be advised that 
when this ship puts to sea she will be the 
safest ship in the world—an attribute of 
which we may all justly be proud, 

Xt is pleaiflng to know that the United 
States Lines have given the Commission 
such fine cooperation in the design, con¬ 
struction, and fitting out of the America and 
to know that this splendid cooperation will 
produce the last word in efficiency and 
comfort. 

Very sincerely yours, 

PhsmcLXN D. Booscvxlt. 

The Importance of the action taken In 
1936 is evidenced by the contribution by 
that act to the glorious victory which we 
have already won and the victorious war 
we are now conducting against Japan. 
The America is now the United States 
Navy transport West Point. 

By the glorious, unrelenting coopera¬ 
tion of shipbuilders, ship operators, ship 
owners, and merchant-marine labor of 
all kinds, officers and seamen, and all 
kinds of maritime personnel, the victory. 
in Europe has been won. and victory over 
Japan is on its way. In 1930 the first of 
a modem fleet of cargo ships was de¬ 
livered. At the end of 1940. 46 of these 
were at work. 

By the time of Pearl Harbor 50 more 
had been added, and shortly thereafter 
the first liberty ship, the Patrick Henry, 
was delivered for war service. 

The Commission was directed by the 
President in 1942 to build 8.000.000 dead¬ 
weight tons of shipping. The goal was 
exceeded. Sixteen million tons was the 
mark set for 1943. More than 19.000,000 
tons were delivered. 

By the time we were back in the 
Philippines more than 4,000 cargo ships 
built in the wartime period in United 
States shipyards were at work for the 
United Nations. Officers and men of the 
merchant marine numbered about 55,000 
in 1041, and more than 200.000 were sail¬ 
ing In December 1944. 

On January 1.1942. we had 11.000,000 
dead-weight tons of ships, and on May 1, 
1845, 47.554.000. 

In round figures, there was shipped 
from the United States on all flag vessels 
in 1944, 56,600,000 tons in dry cargo ships 
and 29.900.000 tons In tankers, or a total 
of 77.500,000 long-tons. 

The number of men in merchant- 
marine labor force was 225.000. with 
merchant seamen dead 774, missing 
4J06. prisoners of war 487, as of April 
20, 1945, or a total of 6,066. 

Awards made by the committee on 
merohaat-marixie medals award from 
the beginning of the war to April 1 total 
104 dlitlngulahed service medals, 5 meri- 
todouB servioe medals, 8,405 mariner’s 
medals, 88 oongratulatory letters. 174,962 
mmhaat-maitne emb lems, 80,879 com¬ 
bat bars, 8A8S defense bars, 885,504 war* 
«Hie bars for service in the Atlantic, 


Pacific, or Mediterranean-Middle East 
war sones. These medals are author- 
iced by Congress under Public Law 524 
and Public Law 52. 

The heroic services these medals 
typify are illustrated by two issued in 
April 1945, as follows: 

Snilgn Harry V. Quibell. whose home ad- 
dreM ia 180 West Bighty-elghth Street, New 
York City, was awarded the meritoorious serv¬ 
ice medal following services as purser of the 
steamship Grace Abbott, operated by Calmer 
Steamship Corp., 25 Broadway. New York 
City. The ship was In a harbor only a few 
miles behind the acttatl battle front when 
the entire area was hit by a devastating air 
attack, which fired or. sank several ships. 
Though the harbor waters were ablaze with 
burning oU, Quibell volunteered to man a 
lifeboat which effected the reecue of two 
survivors of a sunken British ship who were 
In danger of being burned by the floating 
oil flres. A few days later, when the harbor 
suffered another prolong^ enemy attack, 
he set up an emergency station aboard his 
own ship and tirelessly rendered medical and 
surgical assistance for several days and 
nights to many seamen from other ships 
wrecked in the disaster. 

Third Mate Edward J. Connor, 209 Under¬ 
wood Street NW.. Washington. D. C.. re¬ 
ceived the medal following action on the 
steamship John Calhoun, also operated by 
CaUnar Steamship Corp. WhUe the vessel was 
moored on the outboard side of a heavily 
laden ammunition ship, the steamship John 
Calhoun was set afire by an internal explo¬ 
sion. Though the fire was raging toward the 
engine room and there was danger of new ex¬ 
plosions from high-octane gasoline. Connor 
with the chief engineer, and his three as¬ 
sistants, and a fireman, refused to abandon 
ship, and remained aboard throughout the 
night fighting the fire until It was extin¬ 
guished. 

These men have shown the spirit that 
never yields, that never surrenders, that 
has made America glorious in the past 
and immortal for the future. It is the 
spirit that sounded the stirring call. 
“JDon't give up the ship.” 

It was the spirit of the Alamo, where 
the call to surrender was answered with 
a shot, and where the brave defenders 
died to the last man. 

That was the spirit of Lexington. It 
was the spirit of Yorktown. It was the 
spirit of 1776. It has been the spirit of 
all the intervening years between 1776 
and the present time. 1 hope and pre¬ 
dict It will be the spirit of America in 
all the years that are to come. 

We have labored hard and returned 
the American flag to a position of mxxnt- 
nence on the high seas. We shall keep 
it there. 

We have built a great fleet surpaaainf 
the combined tonnage of all cMbix mer¬ 
chant fleets of the world. Our ^riiippiiig 
industry has expanded Its organlflation 
to operate this new fleet efficiently In 
the cause of victory. We have quad¬ 
ruped our number of trained aeamen. 
We have knit a smooth funettoning tmi 
between our armed forcee and dim mer¬ 
chant marine, and between Oovemment, 
maritime labor, and management. This 
team has helped to bring m victory in 
Europe. 

The Job of the mefthmit marine is 
Just begun. 9hr our merchant aeamen, 
there wlU be no ireet imttt 9bpan is re¬ 
duced to the itahif of Mam Oermany, 
until the world !• repaired, and untU the 


mechanism of preserving the peace is 
completed. 

We have still to realize the magnitude 
of the task that awaits us in the Pacific. 
Three ships will be needed to do the Job 
that one ship did in the Atlantic. Sup¬ 
ply lines that extended 3,000 miles in the 
war against Oermany are now stretched 
into 7.000 miles, and 14,000 miles the 
long way around. Whereas in the Euro¬ 
pean war we were able to capture, in 
varying stages of repair, harbors and 
port facilities, in the Pacific we will have 
to build them. Unloading and turn¬ 
around of ships will inevitably be more 
time consuming than in the European 
war. Yet. In the face of all these diffi¬ 
culties we can say confidently that the 
American merchant marine will meet the 
test. 

We have much to be thankful for to¬ 
day and many who are worthy of recog¬ 
nition. Admiral Land and his capable 
staffs in the Maritime Commission and 
in the War Shipping Administration 
have done a tremendous Job. From the 
inception of the war until the first day 
of this month they have produced over 
4,900 ships, aggregating 47.554.000 dead¬ 
weight tons. The fleet we had at the 
outbreak of the war has been requisi¬ 
tioned. armed, and. where necessary, 
converted. The War Shipping Adminis¬ 
tration has supervised the loading and 
unloading of this huge armada and di¬ 
rected its movement throughout the 
world. It has recruited and trained the 
personnel to do this job in the short 
space of little more than 3 years. 

Throughout the war the maritime in¬ 
dustry and unions have lent their talent 
and resources to the accomplishment of 
this task. 

The story of the American merchant 
marine at war is symbolized by the Paf- 
rick Henry, which was delivered soon af¬ 
ter Pearl Harbor, and was the first of 
ourgreatfleetof 2.700 Liberty ships. De¬ 
spite the constant peril of undersea craft, 
air attack, and mines the Patrick Henry 
has traveled 90.000 miles, delivering 110,- 
000 tons of war cargo, feeding the north 
African, Italian, and Normandy cam- 
paigna, and delivering supplies to our 
Russian allies. In all her travels the 
PttfHcsk Henry has carried the supplies 
necessary for one army division. Multi¬ 
ply the denmnds of our millions of men 
overseas, of lend-lease for our gallant 
allies, of our war industries for strategic 
imports, and of the war-wrecked nations 
for relief supplies and you will get some 
idea of what our merchant marine has 
done and must do. 

As chairman of the Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries Committee I have two aims 
in the months ahead which I am certain 
are shared by the entire committee. One 
is to do something about the ships and 
the other is to do something for the men 
who sail them. 

This Congress must bring forth a 
measure to facilitate the transfer of the 
war-built, Ctovemment-owned fleet to 
capable private hands In a manner which 
will foster the long-run growth of Amer¬ 
ican foreign commerce and American 
sbippi&g. We must carry forth the good 
beginnings made in the Merchant Marine 
Act of 1986 toward returning America to 
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the seas. We must encourage an orderly 
program of replacement, thereby keeping 
our merchant marine modem and effi¬ 
cient. We must build many new vessels 
to give us a well-balanced fleet and in 
particular many passenger vesels for the 
postwar years. How Important to our 
future security and to peace for the 
entire world is the construction of an 
adequate American passenger fleet can 
be seen from the fact that in this war, 
the two great British liners, the Queen 
Elizabeth and the Queen Mary, have 
carried over a million troops without con¬ 
voy protection and without loss. 

In the hearing room of the House 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries Com¬ 
mittee we have a painting of several tor¬ 
pedoed seamen on a raft. The raft is 
little more than a wooden crate. It has 
served as a constant reminder to me that 
the men who went down to the sea in 
ships, particularly in the early days of 
this war, unarmed, must be assured that 
they will not be forgotten. Our mer¬ 
chant seaman did not hesitate despite 
great hardship and risk. There was a 
Job to be done and they did it. 

Now they are asking little enough. 
They want assurance that those who be¬ 
come war casualties will be cared for and 
protected and that provision will be made 
for their families. They want a chance 
for further education and I hope that 
this Congress will shortly enact the Sea¬ 
men’s Bill of Rights. 

What will victory bring? Will we al¬ 
low our ships to rot? Will our shipyards 
close and fall into disrepair? Will our 
technical shipbuilding and ship ope¬ 
rating resources be dissipated? Will our 
trained seamen return to shoreside? 
The American people will render the ver¬ 
dict. That verdict must be: Preserve 
the American merchant marine. The 
American people have learned that our 
Army and Navy will not be able to keep 
the peace of the world without the back¬ 
ing of a strong merchant marine. It is 
our responsibility to translate the de¬ 
mands of the American people lor the 
maintenance of our position as a major 
maritime power Into reality. 

Ood grant that we may have the 
strength, the vision, the patience, the 
knowledge, and the tenacity to make our 
dreams come true. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen¬ 
tleman from Virginia has expired. All 
time has expired. 

The Chair will recognize Members to 
extend their remarks and the Chair de¬ 
sires to make the statement that on 
Thursday, Friday, and Saturday of this 
week the Chair prefers that no Member 
ask to proceed for 1 minute before the 
legislative program of the day. 

PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 1 
ask unanimous consent that after dis¬ 
position of the business on the Speaker’s 
desk today and at the conclusion of any 
special orders heretofore entered I may 
be permitted to address the House for 2 
hours. _ 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. ROBERTSON of North Dakota 
asked and was given permission to extend 
his remarks in the Record and to include 
a statement made by himself before the 
Committee on Appropriations yesterday 
dealing with the Bureau of Reclamation. 

Mr. JARMAN asked and was given per¬ 
mission to extend his remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord and include a letter from a con¬ 
stituent. 

Mrs. DOUGLAS of Illinois asked and 
was given permission to extend her own 
remarks in the Record and Include an ar¬ 
ticle by Oscar Vogl of Chicago entitled 
*’Black Markets Are Treasonable.” 

LITTLE STEEL FORMULA 

Mr. GEARHART. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 min¬ 
ute and to revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali¬ 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GEARHART. Mr. Speaker, I am 
today introducing a resolution, the pur¬ 
pose of which is to expand the Little 
Steel formula so as to permit wage 
increases up to 30 percent of the wages 
prevailing on January 1,1941. 

My resolution, seeking to reflect the 
opinion of the Congress, would petition 
the President, the National War Labor 
Board, the Director of War Mobilization 
and Reconversion, the Director of Eco¬ 
nomic Stabilization, and other officers of 
the Government having authority over 
the subject matter to effect the neces¬ 
sary changes in the Little Steel formula 
immediately. 

Mr. Speaker, there is no doubt in the 
world but that the cost of living has 
risen far above the compensating in¬ 
crease in pay which my resolution recom¬ 
mends. Even the most conservative 
economists, economists who ignore the 
impact of war taxes, admit that the 
cost of living has increased 29.4 percent 
over January 1,1941. 

In fact, the Congress is already on 
record in respect to this compelling sub¬ 
ject.* Already considerable legislation 
granting substantial pay increases— 
some, I admit, so inadequate as to re¬ 
quire immediate revi.sion—^has passed one 
or the other or both of the Houses of 
the Congress. 

On the list of those who are to be 
accorded pay Increases are the postal 
workers, the Federal employees. United 
States Judges, their clerks and attaches. 
The House has not even overlooked the 
pay of its own Members. The granting 
of a tax-free expense allowance of $2,500 
represents far more than the pay increase 
in wages up to 30 percent which my reso¬ 
lution provides for. Can we, of all 
people, say nay to the workingman? 

In view of this developing situation, 
to deny to the workingman who has 
suffered the most as a consequence of 
the War Labor Board’s stubborn policy 
of “stand pat” indifference to their plight 
would constitute a discrimination with 
which I will have no part. Simide Jus¬ 
tice requires the Increases in wages 1 
propose. 

Mr. Speaker, I beseech the prompt and 
favorable consideration of my resolution. 


OFFICE OF PRICE ADMINISTRATION 

Mr. GARDNER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
tmanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks in the Record 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

IMr. Gardner addressed the House. 
His remarks appear in the Appendix.! 

HOME-FRONT SACRIFICES 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad¬ 
dress the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali¬ 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, we have all been reading in the 
papers the accounts of the bitter fight¬ 
ing on Okinawa. We also know that the 
Seventh War Loan drive is at present 
under way. One of the biggest race 
tracks in America is right in the middle 
of my district, but I cannot refrain, as 
I contemplate the suffering of those men 
on Okinawa, from raising my voice in 
protest against the reopening of race 
tracks. Time, money, and transporta- 
ti'>n will all three be poured out not only 
attending races but in wagering on their 
outcome. It just seems to me that the 
kind of attitude toward our continuing 
great war effort that is generated by that 
sort of thing is the very opposite from 
the one that we ought to preserve, even 
at some sacrifice in our country, until 
the last American soldier is free from 
the danger of enemy action. 

PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 

Mr. LARCADE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that today, at the 
conclusion of the legislative program 
and following any special orders hereto¬ 
fore entered, I may be permitted to ad¬ 
dress the House for 30 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

Mr. TRIMBLE asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record. 

FOREIGN TRADE AGREEMENTS 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
Mr. Speaker, I move that the House re¬ 
solve itself into the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union 
for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
3240) to extend the authority of the 
President under section 350 of the Tariff 
Act of 1930, as amended, and for other 
purposes. 

Ihe motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
Into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con¬ 
sideration of the bill H. R. 3240, with 
Mr. WooDRUM in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read¬ 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North CaroUna. 
'Mr. Chairman, 1 yield myself 40 mlnutea 
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Mr. DOUQHTON of North Carolina. 
Mr. Chairman, our committee held hear¬ 
ings on the proposed extension of the 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act. H. R. 
3240, now under consideration, for al¬ 
most 4 weeks, including several night 
sessions. The record is so voluminous, 
something like 3.000 pages, that I doubt 
if all the members of the committee have 
had time to read in full these hearings, 
and, of course, few, if any, of the Mem¬ 
bers of the House have or ever will read 
these thousands of pages of material. 
However. I urge the Members of the 
House who are soon to vote on this im¬ 
portant legislation to read the committee 
report, which is a summary of the testi¬ 
mony. In some respects these hearings 
were most unique in that a large part of 
the testimony was given by members of 
the committee, mostly the minority 
members, who, on several occasions, in¬ 
terrupted the witnesses to make lengthy 
stump speeches and state and restate over 
and over again their own views on the 
bill. 

EXPLANATION OP BILL 

The bill under consideration has as its 
purpose the extension and strengthening 
of the reciprocal trade agreement pro¬ 
gram. Section 1 extends for an addi¬ 
tional 3 years the authority of the Presi¬ 
dent to enter into foreign trade agree¬ 
ments. Under existing law the authority 
will expire June 12. Section 2 of the bill 
further broadens the authority of the 
President in connection with making 
such agreements. It provides that a 
further reduction or increase in tariff 
rates of 50 percent on duties existing 
January 1. 1945. may be made in order 
to strengthen our position in making 
trade agreements with other nations. 
Tills authority, contrary to widespread 
belief, is not an automatic reduction in 
tariff rates but is to be utilized only in 
securing favorable trade agreements for 
the United States. The present au¬ 
thority to change tariff rates has never 
been employed in whole or in part, ex¬ 
cept in cases where it was found to be to 
the advantage of our country, and we 
may expect in the future the same dis¬ 
criminate and cautious handling of this 
authority. 

Sections 3 and 4 are simply clarifying 
amendments incorporated in the bill to 
more clearly express the Intention of the 
original act. The committee felt that 
It was advisable to insert section 3 to 
make it clear that wartime reductions in 
duty are not to be used as a basis for the 
application of the increased authority 
extended in section 2. 

Section 4 further strengthens the trade 
agreement program and safeguards the 
bargains formulated in the application 
of the act by providing that the War 
and Navy Departments must be con¬ 
sulted in connection with the making 
of foreign trade agreements. The orig¬ 
inal law provided that in negotiating 
these agreements the President must 
consult the Tariff Commission, the De¬ 
partments of State, Commerce, and 
Agriculture. Thus with the addition of 
the War and Navy Departments to the 
consultation list, we have s^urance that 
xoi-807 


our strategic and critical materials re¬ 
lating to national defense will be thor¬ 
oughly safeguarded. 

SEASONS rOR ORIGINAL ACT 

It will be recalled that regardless of 
what may be said of the cause, the coun¬ 
try was on the brink of economic ruin 
when the Democrats took over the af¬ 
fairs of the National Government in 
March 1933. When I opened the debate 
on the original reciprocal trade agree¬ 
ments bill in March 1934, 1 pointed out 
that a year earlier millions of our people 
were unemployed and walking the streets 
and highways vainly seeking jobs; banks 
were closing daily in every section of the 
country; starvation and destitution were 
lurking in every nook and comer of the 
land. Justified fear had seized the 
minds of the people. Farmers were los¬ 
ing their homes and being forced to dis¬ 
pose of their crops at ruinously low 
prices. The economic conditions of the 
country had no parallel in history. 
These conditions were described as “an 
economic pestilence’* and “an unparal¬ 
leled calamity.** Many relief measures, 
such as NRA, WPA, Youth Administra¬ 
tion, and others, were enacted. 

Much of the blame for our country’s 
condition at that time can be attributed, 
as was foretold by more than 1,000 econ¬ 
omists, to the almost insurmountable 
tariff barriers culminating in the Haw- 
ley-Smoot Act in 1930. It certainly con¬ 
tributed to. deepened and prolonged the 
depression, if it did not cause it. You 
will recall that President Hoover, when 
urged to do something to relieve the eco¬ 
nomic conditions, in reply tried to be¬ 
little the situation by saying that pros¬ 
perity was just around the comer; but 
did not say around which corner, or 
whether it was coming or going. Evi¬ 
dently he must have meant around the 
corner of the world as it certainly was 
not to be found in the United States. Tt 
didn’t show Itself again either until it 
was gone after and brought back by a 
determined and capable Democratic ad¬ 
ministration and Democratic Congress. 
When a depression occurs under a Re¬ 
publican administration it is always at¬ 
tributed, by them, to some cause other 
than Republican laws or policies, but 
when a depression occurs under Demo¬ 
cratic administration it is invariably 
charged to Democratic laws and policies. 

In order to round out the domestic 
recovery program the Congress gave the 
President authority in the original 
Reciprocal Tiade Agreements Act to 
deal with matters of international trade. 
The act was for the purpose of reopening 
the markets of the world which had 
been lost by our hlgh-tarlff policy to the 
surplus products of American farms, 
mines, and factories. It provided for 
the exchange of the surpluses produced 
by the United States for the needed sur¬ 
plus products of foreign countries. I 
now maintain, and the record will bear 
me out, that this act has played a major 
part in the recovery of our foreign trade 
since those dark days. 

AOCMlSPLlSKiaEiraS 

The United States has .negotiated 
mutually beneficial trade agreements 
with 28 countries. We fixid that trade 


with agreement countries has increased 
by a much greater percentage than with 
nonagreement countries. For example, 
between the years 1934-35 and 1938-39 
our exports to agreement countries rose 
by 63 percent, while our exports to non- 
agreement countries rose by only 32 per¬ 
cent. The imports from agreement 
countries rose by 22 percent, while the 
imports from nonagreement countries 
rose by only 13 percent. This favorable 
record speaks for Itself in spite of 
attempts made to place a different inter¬ 
pretation upon it. 

This record was accorriplished in an 
era of world disarrangement. World 
War n has prevented the reciprocal- 
trade-agreements law from proving its 
full value. The program has not yet 
had a fair and full test in a normal 
period. 

REASONS FOR EXTENSION OF THE ACT 

After World War H we will find our¬ 
selves in a world of economic dislocation 
and confusion. By the nature .of things, 
exaggerated and oppressive barriers to 
International trade will spring up unless 
some country takes the leadership in a 
world organized on a policy and pro¬ 
gram of cooperation both politically and 
economically. The act, if extended as 
reinforced by this bill, will place this 
country in the role of such leadership. 

We are the world’s greatest producer 
nation and also the world’s greatest 
consumer nation. We must find an out¬ 
let for the enormous amounts of surplus 
goods and farm products which will 
eventually pile up when this country has 
gone back to full peace-time production 
under new and Improved technological 
development. 

We have moved from a position as a 
debtor nation to that of a creditor 
nation. In order to get pay for exports 
we must accept imports from other 
nations, and this must be done through 
reciprocal agreements, whereby we 
grant concessions and receive conces¬ 
sions in return to the mutual advantage 
of both parties. 

The whole idea of the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act Is to find a better 
market for our surplus products in a 
world freer from economic barriers 
which means fuller employment, larger 
profits, and a higher standard of living. 

In a recent press release by the mi¬ 
nority members of the committee in an 
attempt to justify their opposition to 
this bill they took occasion to quote from 
the Epistle from St. Paul to Timothy, as 
follows: 

But If any provide not for hla own and 
especially for those of his own house, he hath 
denied the faith and is worse than an infidel. 

I accept the philosophy of this quota¬ 
tion and by my vote on this bill shall 
endeavor to keep that faith with our 
national household. This is the definite 
purpose and intent of the reciprocal 
trade program, that is, to find a profit¬ 
able and expanding market for the sur¬ 
pluses produced on our farms, in our 
factories, and in our mines, resulting in 
higher wages, fuller employment, and a 
morg abundant life for all segments of 
our population, which materially 
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strengthens our social and economic 
structure, thereby fulfilling the Scrip¬ 
ture quoted by our friends of the mi¬ 
nority. I remind them further that the 
Bible also says that some wrest the 
Scriptures to their own destruction. My 
friends of the minority on our commit¬ 
tee are honest, sincere, and patriotic. 
However, on the subject of a high pro¬ 
tective tariff they are like Ephraim of 
Bible fame. **Jolned to their idols, a cake 
not turned,** which undoubtedly means 
burnt on one side and raw on the other. 

OCSPIL OF FEAB 

Oigmnents of the bill admitted that 
they had not been hurt by the reductions 
in tariff rates already made, but ex¬ 
press^ fear that sometime in the dis¬ 
tant and imcertain future they might 
suffer because of duties lowered under 
trade agreements. Fear was the text, 
the sermon and the song of the opposi¬ 
tion. The American Tariff League, the 
spearhead of the opposition, has been 
working overtime creating fear. fear, and 
more fear. The future of the United 
States was painted in very dark and 
somber colors. Apparently this night¬ 
mare of fear had so overwhelmed the 
opponents that the favorable experience 
of 11 years could not dispel it. Based on 
the fear motive a number of crippUng 
and destructive amendments will be of¬ 
fered to the bill. I warn Members of the 
House against the dangers concealed in 
these innocent locMng amendments. 

As one example of fear, we heard about 
the low wages of foreign countries which 
allegedly will ruin fhe workers of the 
United States. This low-wage fear of 
foreign competition reached an all-time 
high when a witness, with a perfectly 
straight face stated that sometime, some¬ 
where in the Jungles the wages being paid 
workers in mining amounted to 5 cents 
a week. That was even too absurd for 
my genial colleague the gentleman from 
Minnesota £Mr. KntttsoxI who thought 
that the witness must have meant 5 cents 
a day. but the witness held on to the 
absurdity of his 5 cents a week wage; 
he had heard It some plac»-and it must 
be true. Hut Is Just one Illustration of 
the extremes one reaches when he is ob¬ 
sessed with fear. The same kcqmote of 
fear, and in desperation to find an excuse 
for opposing this hill when no sound 
reason could be found, was struck in 
1934, in 1937, in 1940, and again in 1943, 
and by some of the same opposition wit¬ 
nesses who are still seeing the road full 
of ghosts. The Hawley-Smoot high pro¬ 
tectionist cry is repeated every time the 
trade-agreements bills come before the 
House. 

Economic warfare had developed so 
far by the time the Democratic admln- 
IstraUon came Into power In March 1983 
that a unilateral reduction of the Haw¬ 
ley-Smoot Act would not have served the 
obvious necessity of getting foreign tar- 
ifb and other trade restrictions lowered. 
l%ie Hawley-Smoot Act was not repealed 
outfight because lowering our own tariffs 
weuld not have brought the necessary 
ialhmeiBieiit to other countries to cause 
them to drop the retaliatory barriers 
which Hiry hod elected against our ex¬ 
ports. The extraordinary conditions 
called for a new aiuffoach to the tariff 


problem. A program along the Unas of 
the Trade Agreements Act seemed the' 
only practical and feasible way of restor¬ 
ing to the United States a normal amount 
of world trade. It was necessary to pro¬ 
vide the Executive with authority to ne¬ 
gotiate reciprocal trade agreements and 
furnish the machinery to meet the ever-' 
changing economic and trade conditions, 
then demanding immediate attention. 
That power was granted for a period of 
3 years. The authority granted was ad¬ 
ministered in keeping with President 
Roosevelt's message of March 2, 1934, 
when he asked the Congress for the en¬ 
abling legislation, stating, in part: 

I would emphasise that quick results are 
not to be expected. The successful building 
up o: trade without injury to American pro¬ 
ducers depends upon a cautious and gradual 
evolution of plans. 

That was the consistent philosophy 
and constant practice behind the pro¬ 
gram as administered by the great Sec¬ 
retary of State Cordell Hull. It is the 
Intent of the committee that this will 
continue to be the case under this addi¬ 
tional grant of authority to be admin¬ 
istered by Hon. Will Clayton, the Assist¬ 
ant Secretary of State, in charge of Eco¬ 
nomic Affairs. Those who feel that the 
program has moved too slowly have 
asked why. after 11 srears, all the original 
authority has not been utilized. For one 
thing it has not been possible to negoti¬ 
ate agreements with certain countries 
which are the prime suppliers of some of 
the Important imports. In spite of the 
criticism, the principal supplier proce¬ 
dure has been a controlling factor. An¬ 
other important reason is that after 
careful study by the responsible inter¬ 
departmental committees it was not 
found feasible to make the full 50 per¬ 
cent reduction on account of possible in¬ 
jury to American producers. 

Certainly that caution should give 
comfort to those who have charged that 
irresponsible bureaucrats were deter¬ 
mined to destroy American industry. As 
was the case in the passage of the origi¬ 
nal act. I reemphasize that what we are 
doing here is extending an enabling act, 
which grants permissive power only. It 
is not a directive, nor has it been so ad¬ 
ministered during the past decade. 

Many will say, **If you grant it, it will 
be utiliaed.** The full 50 percent has not 
been utlUaed, except to about 42 percent 
on certain imports into this country. 
The very fact that it haa not been utilized 
demonstrates wffh what caution those 
who are administering the act have pro¬ 
ceeded. 

Use of the power Is only permissive, not 
directive. It was dearly brought out at 
the hearings that scrupulous care has 
been exercised in the administration of 
the Trade Agreements Act to insure that 
all interests in our national economy are 
adequately safeguarded, both with re* 
spect to the situation exhaing at the 
time a partiotdar trade agreement Is 
entered into and with respect to various 
contingencies which mis^t arise ttoe- 
Efter. 

Pursuant to this act there has been 
set up an Interdepactmstttai organta- 
tion known as the Oorninmee on Red- 
procity Jnformatlop. compiMad .ot re-. 


sponsible officials of the Tariff Commis¬ 
sion, the Departments of State, Com¬ 
merce, Agriculttire,*and Treasury. It is 
throu^ this organisation that private 
Interests present tbdr views and infor¬ 
mation relating to any item or items 
which are under consideration. Before 
any attempt Is made to negotiate a trade 
agreement with any foreign country, 
notice is published in the Federal Regis¬ 
ter and other governmental publications, 
and in the press. All interested parties 
are given the same opportunity to file 
briefs with, or to appear in person before, 
the Committee on Redprodty Informa¬ 
tion, as is given to interested witnesses 
who appear befme any standing com¬ 
mittee of Congress and are given the 
same consideration. This testimony of 
witnesses is thoroughly organised and 
briefed by specialists on the staff of tub 
Tariff Commission and then made avail¬ 
able to the Trade Agreements Commit¬ 
tee, which is also an interdepartmental 
committee which coordinates the work 
of aU the Government, agendes in the 
administration of the trade-agreements 
program. 

BArXGUAXBS 

Note how this law is safeguarded in 
every possible way. 

In addition to the safeguards provided 
by the character of the procedure and 
organization imder which trade agree¬ 
ments are negotiated, specific provisions 
have been induded in the trade agree¬ 
ments themselves which insure that the 
public interest will be protected and that 
the interests of our domestic producers 
will be properly safeguarded. 

One example of an escape dause is the 
provision, included in most of the agree¬ 
ments signed since 1940, providing for 
consultation with the foreign govern¬ 
ment should any circumstance arise 
which is considered to prejudice domestic 
industry or commerce. If the two Gov¬ 
ernments do not arrive at a mutually 
satisfactory adjustment, the agreement 
may be terminated, either entirely or in 
part, on short notice. 

That is the escape clause, so that if it 
is found that the country is being over¬ 
run with an unusual or an undue amount 
of inu>orts which might injure any ma¬ 
jor domestic Industry, then there is an 
escape clause where the agreement may 
be modified or terminated on short no¬ 
tice. Z am assured that a similar pro¬ 
vision will be Included in all agreements 
negotiated under the new authority. 

Still another provision found generally 
in trade agreements permits the imposl- 
Uon, after consultation with the other 
government, of quotas on the importo- 
tlon or sale of products on which con¬ 
cessions have been granted, in conjunc¬ 
tion with governmental measures op¬ 
erating to regulate the produetioii, mar¬ 
ket, supply, quality, or price of like do¬ 
mestic products, or tending to Increase 
the labor costs of production of the like 
domestic products or to maintain the 
exchange value of currency of the 
country. 

A good deal has beSn said about oon- 
oefsions that other countries have alvtn 
m b^ of no eflbef; bbeause the other 
Obu n tries have depieda^d thetr oiir- 
tehoy. That is an ttdly reified to and 
Jborojogbly expJlainq^^ by Mr. Taft, who 
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appeared before our committee and re¬ 
futed all these absurd statements. There 
was no foundation for the statements in 
the first place. 

The foregoing are some of the more 
usual provisions to be foimd in our trade 
agreements and illustrate the care which 
has been taken in their negotiation to 
provide safeguards in the event that un¬ 
usual or special developments make ad¬ 
justment desirable after a trade agree¬ 
ment has been entered into. 

If some unusual development arises 
or if there is something unforeseen at 
the time the trade agreement is entered 
into it can be taken care of under the 
escape clause. I do not see how it would 
be possible to provide any greater safe¬ 
guards than are provided in the act and 
the provisions under which the act op¬ 
erates. 

As Cordell Hull has said» these safe¬ 
guarding provisions are in accordance 
with the general policy of the trade- 
agreements program of providing flexi¬ 
bility in order to protect the Interest 
of domestic producers whenever neces¬ 
sary. These safeguarding provisions are 
in keeping with the purpose of the law 
as written, and follow the intent of the 
committee in the administration of the 
act. 

TESTIMONY OF WITNESSES 

The Trade Agreements Act was one of 
the main pillars in the foundation for 
a better and sounder structure for eco¬ 
nomic peace and cooperation as was first 
envisioned by our late President. Frank¬ 
lin D. Roosevelt, who, before his un¬ 
timely death, endorsed the pending leg¬ 
islation. In one of his last messages to 
Congress he stated that the act should 
be renewed in order that the great work 
of Secretary Hull might be continued. 
President Truman also expressed his 
strong approval when in his message to 
Congress on April 16 he stated: 

We have learned to light with other na¬ 
tions In common delense of our freedom; 
we must learn to live with other nations 
for our mutual good; we must learn to trade 
more with other nations so that there might 
be—for our mutual advantage—Increased 
production. Increased employment, and bet¬ 
ter standards of living throughout the world. 

Our distinguished former colleague 
and ex-Secretary of State, the Honorable 
Cordell Hull, sent a message emphasizing 
the importance of this legislation, stating 
that he had complete confidence that the 
act would continue to be carried out 
wholly in the best national interest and 
in the same careful and scientific manner 
in which it had been carried out for the 
last 11 years. 

The Secretary of State, the Honorable 
Edward R. Stettinius, in his statement 
pointed out in vivid terms the close rela¬ 
tionship between the trade agreements 
program and the discussions now going 
on in San Francisco. 

The Honorable James A. Farley, an 
outstanding citizen, gave his whole¬ 
hearted endorsement to this program. 

These are only a few of the many out¬ 
standing individuals of the country who 
are urging that this legislation be speed¬ 
ily adopted. 

During the course of the hearings 
many important groups representing 
business, labor, agriculture, and con¬ 


sumers generally appeared endorsing the 
principle of the bill before us. 

Mr. R. E. Short, president of the Ar¬ 
kansas Farm Bureau Federation, ap¬ 
peared as a designated spokesman of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation, 
whose membership includes some 830,000 
farm families in 45 States; the United 
States Chamber of Commerce; the Busi¬ 
ness Advisory Council of the Department 
of Commerce; Mr. Ralph Flanders, presi¬ 
dent of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Boston, and Mr. Ernest Kanzler, chair¬ 
man of the board of the Universal C. I. T. 
Credit Corporation, on behalf of the 
Committee for Economic Development; 
chambers of commerce and boards of 
trade in many cities throughout the 
country; the National Foreign Trade 
Council; the Commerce and Industry As¬ 
sociation of New York, representing tlie 
views of some 600 businessmen in that 
State; the Millers* National Federation 
and Flour Millers* Export Association; 
Mr. James B. Carey, secretary-treasurer. 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, in 
behalf of 6,000,000 workers in that or¬ 
ganization; Mr. Emil Rieve, general pres¬ 
ident of the Textile Workers Union of 
America, In behalf of 450,000 members of 
that union; Mr. Reid Robinson, presi¬ 
dent of the International Union of Mine, 
Mill, and Smelter Workers, representing 
the majority of the workers employed in 
the mining, milling, smelting, and re¬ 
fining of nonferrous metals and brass 
mill fabrics; Mr. Irving Richter, repre¬ 
senting the United Automobile and Air¬ 
craft Workers, Congress of Industrial 
Organizations, the largest single labor 
union in the country; Mr. Byrl Whitney, 
on behalf of the Brotherhood of Rail¬ 
road Trainmen; Mr. George Harrison, 
representing the Railway Clerks’ Union, 
A. F. of L.; and numerous other repre¬ 
sentatives of important labor and busi¬ 
ness groups strongly endorsed the pend¬ 
ing measure. 

Mrs. Harvey W. Wiley, representing 
the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, consisting of 2,500,000 members 
in 16,500 clubs throughout the country; 
Miss Anna Lord Strauss, representing 
the National League of Women Voters 
and its 550 affiliated leagues; and Miss 
Caroline F, Ware, in behalf of the Amer¬ 
ican Association of University Women, 
an organization of approximately 80,- 
000 college and university graduates 
throughout the country, appeared before 
the committee in behalf of the bill. 

These are only a few of the many who 
appeared in support of this legislation. 

Among the Government witnesses 
making Important contributions to our 
hearings were Secretary of Agriculture, 
the Honorable Claude Wickard; Secre¬ 
tary of Commerce, the Honorable Henry 
A. Wallace; the Assistant Secretaries of 
State, Hon. Will Clayton and Hon. Nelson 
Rockefeller; Judge Vinson, a former 
Member of this House and the Committee 
on Ways and Means, and now Director 
of War Mobilization and Reconversion; 
Hon. Oscar Ryder, Chairman of the 
United States Tariff Commlgslon; and 
Mr. Charles P. Taft, special assistant to 
Mr. Clayton In the State Department 
and son of a great Republican President. 
Mr. Taft convincingly refuted a number 
of points frequently raised by the opposi¬ 


tion. .1 recommend that every Member 
of the House read his testimony. 

The bill had the endorsement of some 
1,300 economists of the country, some of 
whom were among those who warned 
President Hoover and the country in 1930 
as to what would, and unfortunately did, 
happen after he signed the Hawley- 
Smoot Tariff Act. About two-thirds of 
the newspaper editorial writers of the 
country support the extension and en¬ 
largement of the act. in spite of the very 
determined opposition of the American 
Tariff League, which has gone into vari¬ 
ous sections of the country, making local 
issues of the tariff question, encouraging 
representatives of industry to write their 
Congressmen in opposition to trade 
agreements. The tactics of the Ameri¬ 
can Tariff League were exposed in the 
course of the committee hearings when 
their own witness, Mr. Wycliff Rose, got 
himself and the minority membership 
entangled in his own maze of figures and 
statistical manipulation, and reluctantly 
admitted, under cross-examination, that 
his own business had never been hurt in 
the least by reciprocal trade agreements. 

The question of the constitutionality of 
the act came up repeatedly during the 
hearings. The committee report goes 
into this phase and 1 do not wish to 
spend much time on it. I note that my 
minority colleagues seem willing to 
swallow, at one gulp, their constitutional 
objections for at least 1 or 2 years. I 
am just wondering how the constitu¬ 
tional question can differ so much as 
between 2 or 3 years. Apparently they 
did not want to be placed in the position 
of opposing every semblance of reciproc¬ 
ity, a respectable Republican doctrine as 
indicated by their last Republican candi¬ 
date for President, Mr. Thomas E. Dewey, 
who replied as follows, after his nomina¬ 
tion last June, to a question by the press: 

You mean the Republican reciprocal trade 
agreement program which Secretary Hull has 
been carrying out. That has always been a 
Republican policy, which Secretary Hull has 
carried out ably, and which I hope the Re¬ 
publicans will continue to carry out. 

Some of my friends on the left assumed 
the role of the defenders of labor, as if 
this administration had not been solicit¬ 
ous of the welfare of wage earners. 

Listening to the hearings, one might 
gather the impression that our friends on 
the other side of the aisle were wholly 
responsible for the numerous labor Jaws, 
such as social-security, wage-and-hour, 
and other measures sponsored by the 
Democrats, and that the minority mem¬ 
bers of the committee were making a 
last-ditch fight for labor, protecting 
workers from the wily foreigners and 
untrustworthy Democrats who were 
reiady to ruin this country by Imported 
products. This administration is willing 
to stand on and is proud of its record 
as far as its aid to workers is concerned. 

The careful procedure worked out for 
the negotiation of trade agreements 
came in for much criticism during our 
hearings. The reciprocity hearings were 
referred to as star-chamber proceedings. 
It was charged that employees of the 
State Department retired to dark and 
secretmhambers with foreigners to dam¬ 
age and destroy American producers. 
Hi contrast, the statement was made that 
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congressional committees worked as 
openly as In a gold-fish bowl indiere ev¬ 
eryone could see what goes on. It is 
pretty obvious that anyone making any 
such statement could not have wit¬ 
nessed a congressional tariff revision, es¬ 
pecially of the Hawley-8moot vintage. 
Certainly the sessions of the Ways and 
Means Committee during the considera¬ 
tion of the Hawley-Smoot bill could 
hardly be said to have been held in a 
gold-fish bowl. I was a member of the 
committee at that time and I, as well 
as the other nine Democratic members 
of the committee—two-fifths of the 
elected Representatives of the people— 
was excluded from the committee’s ex¬ 
ecutive sessions on the bill. Instead. I 
am reliably informed that the Demo¬ 
cratic members’ seats were occupied by 
tariff lobbyists, who were kept well in¬ 
formed and who were prompting the 
Republicans in their fom^ation of the 
Hawley-Smoot bill. Furthermore, when 
the bill reached the floor a special gag 
rule was brought in to permit amend¬ 
ments offered only by the majority mem¬ 
bers of the committee. Is that the sort 
of gold-fish bowl procedure the minority 
wants when they now complain of star- 
chamber methods? They must mean a 
gold-fish bowl with the sides painted over 
and a lid on top. Our minority friends 
should really keep quiet about star- 
chamber actions on trade-agreements 
procedure. 

The trade agreements program is a 
program for economic disarmament 
built on well-tested procedure. Rees¬ 
tablishment of international commerce 
on a sound basis after this war. so that 
the greatest possible benefits of an ex¬ 
panding world trade are secured to the 
national economy and to the world econ¬ 
omy, will demand the widest reasonable 
reduction of excessive barriers to trade 
and the elimination of discriminatory 
tiwde practices. Eliminating these 
weapons of economic warfare is Just as 
important to permanent peace as limit¬ 
ing military annaments among aggres¬ 
sor nations. Soonomic and political iso¬ 
lation go hand in hand. If you have the 
ohe, of necessity 3 ^ will have the oUier. 

As soon as victory is won, a large pro¬ 
portion of the present enormous war 
production must be transformed into 
peacetime industry. If we fail to give 
employment to the great majority of 
American workmen we have not learned 
much from the experience of the past. 
The returning soldiers have a right to 
expect Jobs; this is the challenge we 
must face. In order to have Jobs we must 
maintain a maximum production and 
exchange between regions. States, and 
nations. We cannot afford to let local 
and regional unjustified and shortsight¬ 
ed prejudices prevent tis from obtaining 
production and exchange at the highest 
possible level. Proper and necessary ex¬ 
change cannot take place ft we permit 
impassable economic barriers to be 
raised and maintained. Political nation- 
|Jism tends to spread war; economic na¬ 
tionalism tends to spread poverty. War 
and poverty are twin plagues and plans 
must be made to avoid both when this 
war Ik over. 

We at least know some things which 
must not be done if we are to avoid such 


plagues. For one thing we must iVold 
the policy of eeonoinio isolation that we 
followed after World War X. By proper 
safeguards now we can steer clear of 
some of the mistakes of the past Xt 
seems obvious that economic cooperation 
with the countries which are to help us 
at the peace taUe is essential if we are to 
have that help. 

One of the mime causes of interna¬ 
tional and civil conflict today is economic 
insecurity. The insecurity results in no 
small measure when men in different 
countries are prevented from exchang¬ 
ing their products because of excessive 
duties and other restrictions on trade. 
To the extent that such restrictions can 
be lightened and trade increased, secu¬ 
rity will be enhanced and the danger of 
war lessened. No one. of course, believes 
that a trade agreement will turn mili¬ 
tarists from their march to war. irre¬ 
spective of the causes. 

I challenge here and now the charge 
made during the hearings that advocates 
of the trade-agreements program stated 
at any time that trade agreements would 
keep us out of war. That is one of the 
many straw men set up as easy targets. 

I was surprised to hear one of my cm- 
leagues on the committee state that he 
could prove ’’beyond reasonable doubt” 
that the Trade Agreements Act brought 
on the present war. I challenged the 
statement at that time, and X now deny 
any semblance of proof of the statement. 
That is Just a sample of the inordinate 
language used in opposition to this bill. 
To the extent that trade between na¬ 
tions eliminates discriminations and 
makes its basis fair and equal* interna¬ 
tional friction can be reduced. That was 
the essence of Cordell Hull’s statemrat 
in relation to trade and peace. I hope 
we can keep the record straight on that 
point. A comprehensive trade-agree¬ 
ments program undertaken, say. 25 shears 
ago. immediately after Wortd War X. 
mls^ have prevented much of the ill 
will that pervades the world today and 
helped to bring on World War 11. 

The United Nations are now organized 
for and engaged in war against a com¬ 
mon enemy. Half of that victory has 
been won through cooperative effort. 
The same spirtt of cooperatton should 
be continued after the war is over, if we 
are to hope for a secure and lasting peace. 

II this war has taught us anything worth 
whfie it ought to be that no nation is, 
or oan be. isolated, self-contained, or 
set apart from the world in fancied se¬ 
curity dther In peacetime or wartime. 

I am older than most of you in this 
House, but X am proud to stand here 
today for a program that has in it. cour¬ 
age, youth, and vitality, the kind that 
made this Nation great, instead of the 
cringing, fearful, bogeyman attitude of 
some of my good friends who really show 
their age by their timidity. 

Neither economic nor political isola¬ 
tion is possible for any country which 
hopes to take its proper place as a first- 
class world power. To try to depend on 
such isolation is to defeat the trends 
of modem industrial forces which bring 
the world closer together. We might 
well ponder the wqrds of Cordell fibU 
when he said in Ids broadcast of Jilily 
83,1942: 


After the last, war too many natioiia. In- 
dnding ofor own. tolerated, or pertlotpated 
In, attmpts to advanoe tbeir own intoreeta 
at the expense of any systam of ooUeotlve 
■eourity and of opportunity for aU. .Too 
many of us were blind to the evils which, 
thus looeed. created growing cancers within 
and among natlone--^itioal suspicions and 
hatrede: the race of annamenta, firat stealthy 
and then the subject of ilaiprant boatte; 
eoonomio natlonallem and ite train of eeo- 
nomlo depreeeion and misery; and. finally, 
the emergence from their dark plaoee of the 
lootere and thugs who found their oppor¬ 
tunity In disorder and disaster. 

The philosophy of the trade-ggree- 
menti program is to fight to the death 
the condJUons thus explained by Mr. 
Hull. The basic practice of the program 
encourages closer economic relations 
with foreign countries and no one dares 
to say that the program has not estab¬ 
lished more friendly relations with other 
countries. It it a significant fact that 
the United States did not go to war with 
any nation with which it concluded a 
trade agreement imder the act of 1984. 
This point goes to the very heart of the 
question of collaboration with other 
countries. 

We know that the trade-agreements 
program represents an Important phase 
of the peaceful economic cooperation 
which has been useful in wartime and 
which should be continued as a basis for 
peaceful cooperation with the other 
United Nations. It is the application of 
an intelligent and enlightmied protec¬ 
tive principle whereby the maximum op¬ 
portunity of employment, production, 
and oonstunption may be assured to all 
American dtiaens. This legislation, by 
its nature and success, has become the 
key-arch in our postwar economic policy. 
We can talk our heads off about world co¬ 
operation at Dumbarton Oaks, at San 
Francisco or other points of the compass, 
but an inclination for action is a lot 
more convincing to our allies with whom 
we must work out a more permanent 
and secure peace. The trade-agree¬ 
ments program has become a symbol of 
cooperation In one phase of the postwar 
peace plans. In this new postwar situa¬ 
tion we need to indicate, in a positive 
manner that we are sincere in our efforts 
to work out with foreign nations, as far 
as can be done without injury to any 
substantial domestic industry, a sound 
approach to the solution of some of our 
economic problems. Oiu* vote on this 
bill will be the first real test as to 
whether or not we are willing to par¬ 
ticipate in international cooperation or 
revert to a policy of economic and politi¬ 
cal isolation. 

In conclusion let me say to you, my 
colleagues, this is a choice between a 
safe, sane, tested, practical, successful 
method of deallxig with the tariff—a 
method that is provided in the present 
reciprocal trade law and pending bill¬ 
on one hand and the log-rolling, monop¬ 
oly breeding and monopoh^ perpetuat¬ 
ing method in the Hawley-8moot mon¬ 
strosity on the other: the effect of which 
policy was to paralyze industry, pauper¬ 
ize labor, and sow the seeds of interna¬ 
tional ill will and diseord. We must fol¬ 
low one of the two roads—there is no 
neutral ground. 
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Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield for an observation and 
a question? 

Mr. DOUQHTON of North Carolina. 
I yield to my distinguished friend from 
Georgia. 

Mr. COX. I have heretofore labored 
under the impression that there was little 
organised opposition to reciprocity as 
represented by the law which, I think, 
has been wisely administered. What is 
there in the pending bill that constitutes 
a departure from the original law to 
cause people to look upon it as an in¬ 
strument to be used to equalize social and 
economic conditions all over the world 
and at the expense of our own nationals? 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
If I thought there was anything in the 
bill that would do that, I would not sup¬ 
port it myself. 

Mr. COX. What is there in the pend¬ 
ing measure so different from the orig¬ 
inal law that makes it politically con¬ 
troversial or makes it a political issue? 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
It should not be made a political issue; 
I do not think it can in right be made 
a political issue. The difference of opin¬ 
ion on this legislation is not divided by 
party lines. While our friends on the 
minority have always been opposed to the 
whole reciprocal trade policy yet, they 
have made some progress, and after hav¬ 
ing experienced the fine administration 
of the law they are willing to extend it 
for 1 year. 

Mr. COX. In the gentleman's very 
able discussion of the question he stated 
that outstanding Republican leaders now 
claim they have heretofore applied this 
method of handling trade relations with 
foreign countries and claim it as a Re¬ 
publican philosophy. 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North CaroUna. 
Mr. Dewey claimed that it was a Re¬ 
publican policy. He said that Mr. Hull 
was ably carrying out a Republican pol¬ 
icy of reciprocity. 

I see nothing in the proposed bill that 
should cause anyone who believes in reci¬ 
procity at all to be in any way fearful; 
but, of course, as the gentleman knows, 
one can always be fearful about any¬ 
thing and everything. 

Mr. COX. But it enlarges the power 
of the Executive, as I understand. To 
what extent does that go? 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
He is authorized under this bill to lower 
or increase the tariff rates. The original 
act provided that the President could 
lower or raise rates. He could not trans¬ 
fer any item from the dutiable to the free 
list or from the free list to the protected 
list but he could increase or decrease, 
raise or lower, tariff rates by as much as 
50 percent. Section 2 of this bill pro¬ 
vides that the President's authority is 
enlarged to make reductions or increases 
up to 50 percent of what the rates were 
January 1, 1945. 

Mr. COX. Wherein does the enlarge¬ 
ment of the power of the Executive con¬ 
stitute a threat to the security of private 
enterprise? 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
I do not see where it does at all. You 
will hear that from the other side. I 
do not see where it does at aU. 

Mr.COX. I am agreeing with the gen¬ 
tleman. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, 1 
yield myself 30 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Cox] propounded an in¬ 
quiry of the chairman of the Committee 
on Ways and Means Just before he 
brought his address to a close and asked 
wherein this measure differed from any 
preceding bill to extend the life of the 
reciprocal trade law and why so much 
fear was expressed as to the consequences 
that might follow enactment of the so- 
called Doughton bill. 

Let me say to my good friend from 
Georgia that the original bill provided 
for a 50-percent cut. The first bill to 
extend the Reciprocal Trade Act merely 
extended It, the second was merely an 
extension and the third was merely an 
extension; but now the State Depart¬ 
ment is asking for what? An extension 
for 3 years plus an additional 50-percent 
bargaining power on everything except 
those things as have been readjusted as 
a result Of the war emergency. 

Do you wonder, sir, that American in¬ 
dustry, labor, and agriculture are exer¬ 
cised over the possible prospect that if 
the Doughton bill becomes law it will be 
possible for the State Department to 
negotiate trade agreements in the future 
which will place us on an almost free- 
trade basis? I hope I have answered 
the gentleman's query. 

The able chairman, for whom I have 
the most profound respect and deep af¬ 
fection. and I hope it is reciprocated, 
went on to elaborate on the character of 
the witnesses who appeared in support 
of this legislation. May I say at the out¬ 
set that we held hearings for exactly 4 
weeks, including a number of evenings, 
and in that time we heard 89 witnesses. 
Of these 33 appeared for the bill. There 
were 7 administration officials, 1 Mem¬ 
ber of Congress, and 25 other witnesses, 
many of whom represented export activ¬ 
ities and who profit by foreign trade 
rather than promoting domestic com¬ 
merce. Against the bill, in whole or in 
part, appeared 4 Members of Congress 
and 52 American citizens to voice their 
opposition to the Doughton bill. 

Among those who appeared in opposi¬ 
tion to the bill now before us were men 
representing industries that are the 
great backbone of industrial America 
and the foundation upon which the 
prosperity of the Republic rests. In view 
of the fact that the chairman has in¬ 
serted the names of those who appeared 
in support of the legislation, I shall in¬ 
sert as a part of my remarks the names 
of those who appeared in opposition and 
the activities they represent. They are 
as follows; 

LnoE-Up 

(Total nuxxfber of witnesses, 89) 

rOaTKXBlLL 

Administration officials___ 7 

Member of Congress-*_ 1 

Export Industries and industries depend¬ 
ant on export trade, other witnesses 15 

Total —_ 83 

1 Includes indivtdtuda representatives of 
industry, labor, agrUmltiire, and various 
organizations. 


AO^NST THE BILL (IN WHOLE OB 
XN PAST) 

Members of Congress. 4 

Backbone of American Industry, other 
witnesses»_ 52 

Total_ 56 


* Includes individuals, representatives of 
industry, labor, agriculture, and various 
organizations. 

LINE-UP OF WITNESSES AGAINST THE DOUGHTON 

BILL, H. B. sees (IN WHOLE OR IN PART) 

(Members of Congress, 4) 

Hinshaw, Cabl, Republican, California. 

Lewis, Earl B.. Republican, Ohio. 

MxntBAT, Rsxd F., Republican, WTisconsin. 

Randolph, Jennings, Democrat, West Vir¬ 
ginia. 

(Others, 52) 

Adkerson, J. Carson, president, American 
Manganese Producers Association. 

Angney, D. H., Rhode Island Textile Asso¬ 
ciation. 

Bates, Kenneth O., Armstrong Cork Co., 
linoleum and felt-base floor covering in¬ 
dustry. 

Benjamin. Edward B., president. Bay Chem¬ 
ical Co. and Myles Salt Co. 

Besse, Arthur, president, Natlcmal Associa¬ 
tion of Wool Manufacturers. 

Bilharz. O. W., Bilhara Mining Co. 

Blunt. Irene, secretary-treasurer. National 
Federation of Textiles, Inc. 

Brown. D. K., American Paper and Pulp 
Association. 

Brown, Millard D., president. Continental 
Mills, Inc., Philadelphia Textile Manufactur¬ 
ers* Association. 

Brown. Russell B., general counsel. Inde¬ 
pendent Petroleum Association of America. 

Burns, John. Amalgamated Lace Operatives 
of America. 

Carlson, C. W., president. United States 
Glass Co., American Glassware Association, 
hand-made glassware section. 

Cenerazaso, Walter W., national president, 
American Watchmakers Union. 

Christensen, Dr. Leo W., University of Ne¬ 
braska. 

Coe. H. L., Bicycle Institute of America. 

Cook, Harry H., International president. 
American Flint Glass Workers Union of North 
America. 

Dixon. Frederick. Amalgamated Lace Oper¬ 
atives of America. 

Duffey, James. National Brotherhood of 
Operative Potters (A. F. of L.). 

Garcia. Alvardo M.. president. Cigar Manu¬ 
facturers* Association of America. 

Gaunt, Alfred C., Merrlmac Mills. 

Gent, Ernest V., secretary, American Zinc 
Institute, Inc. 

Herbert, Wllwyn, secretary, Narrow Fabrics 
Institute. 

Herres, Otto, Combined Metal Reduction 
Oo. 

Holman, Charles W., secretary. National 
Cooperative Milk Producers' Federation. 

Jones. J. M.. National Wyoming Wool 
Growers' Association. 

Lerch, John G., attorney, Toy Manufac¬ 
turers of United States of America, and In¬ 
dustrial Wire Cloth Institute. 

Linder. Tom, Georgia Commissioner of 
Agriculture. - 

Love. James K.. Shenango Pottery Co. 

Mohony, Joseph C., Soft Fibres Manufac¬ 
turers Institute. 

Molitor, Charles B. J., American Lace Man¬ 
ufacturers Association. 

Mollin, F. E., American National Livestock 
Association. 

Mowry, Don E., Fountain Pen & Mechanical 
Pencil Manufacturers. 

Murchison, Claudius T., president. Cotton 
Tbxtlleir Institute, (also: American Cotton 
Manufacturers ABsoclatlon, National Asso¬ 
ciation of cotton Manufacturers.) 

Payan, Frank, French Worsted Oo. 
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Palmer, Robert S.. manager^ Coloraclo ICin- 
ing Association. 

Phillips. Norris B., vice president. Olean 
Tile Co.. Tile Council of America. 

Potter, T. Albert, president, Rgln National 
Watch Co., American Watch Industry. 

Rose. H. Wlckliffe, American Tariff League, 
Inc. 

Taylor, Fred Q.. Woe president. United 
States Beet Sugar Aaoolatlon, (also: Ameri¬ 
can Sugar Cane League, Farmers & Manu¬ 
facturers Beet Sugar Association. Hawaiian 
Sugar Planters Association.) 

Thatcher, H. K., Arkansas commissioner of 
agriculture. 

Torbert, B. L.. vice president. Onondaga 
Pottery Co. 

Trostel, Albort O.. Jr.. Tanners’ Council of 
America. 

Turner, Charles A., president, Chester Laos 
Mills, National Association of Lace Curtain 
Manufacturers. 

Uhrmann, C. J.. vice president. Imperial 
Glass Corp. 

Van Dorn, H. B.. Joseph Dixon Crucible Go. 

Van Vliet, B. R., vice president. Tubiie 
Rayon Corp.. Rajron Yam Industry. 

Wells, J. M., Homer Laughlin China Co. 

Welsh, J. L.. Farm Crops Processing Oo. 

Wllken, Carl H.. National Association of 
Commissioners, Secretaries and Directors of 
Agriculture. 

Wilson, J. B., National Wool Growers Man- 
facturers. 

Woll, Matthew, president. American Wage 
Earners Protective Conference. A. F. of L. 

Wormser, Felix Edgar, secretary-treasury. 
Lead Industries Association. 

Let us analyze some of the witnesses 
who appeared for this legislation. One 
high Government official who said that 
the extension of this legislation was abso¬ 
lutely vital to our future well-being ad¬ 
mitted under cross examination that his 
company has $6,000,000 Invested in 
Brazil—not exactly a disinterested wit¬ 
ness, I would say. Then there was an¬ 
other witness closely affiliated with the 
Standard Oil Co. We know that the 
Standard Oil Co. has interests all over 
the world, with the possible exception of 
Runla, Germany, and Japan, so I would 
not^ exactly classify him as a disinter¬ 
ested witness. Another witness volim- 
teered the Information that his wife was 
a stockholder in a Swiss watch factory. 
I would not term him exactly a disinter¬ 
ested witness either, because the Swiss 
watch industry has taken over the Amer¬ 
ican trade while the American watch¬ 
makers have been patriotically produc¬ 
ing precision instrumenta for the prose¬ 
cution of the war. So much for that. 

They tell us that if we do not import 
we cannot hope to export* That is true. 
We are not against the principle of reci¬ 
procity, and when 1 say 'We** 1 mean the 
Republican Party. We have always 
stood for genuine reciprocity, but we do 
not believe in one-way dealing such as 
this has proved to he. At the outset be 
it understood that under the policy fol¬ 
lowed by the State Department when¬ 
ever we make a trade agreement with 
one coimtry wherein we make certain 
concessions, those concessions automati¬ 
cally are extended to all other oountrfei 
except Germany and Japan, whether 
they give us anything in retiun or not 
That la known as a multilateral trade 
agreement We do not b^ve in that 
kted of gecmnmte phttoeophy. We bo- 
Ikm In Watmil agiwnents where wo 
sit doim with oiidi oountry separate 
and negotiate a treaty with that eotm- 


try, and when the negotiations are (dosed 
and the agreement entered into, no other 
country will benefit until they come up 
to the council table and sit down and 
enter Into an agreement with us. There 
is the difference. 

1 might perhaps Illustrate that by 
comparing it to a pie counter, where one 
nation comes up to the counter and gets 
a piece of pie. The others do not come 
around because they know that Uncle 
Sap will be passing the pie around to 
them all in a few minutes. Members 
of the House, we are opposed to this 
legislation because we know from ex¬ 
perience of the past that it Is going to 
create widespread unemployment. Once 
peace has been restored the countries of 
the world will begin the mad scramble 
for the American market. It has hap¬ 
pened before, and history has a way of 
repeating Itself. 

Bfr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KNUTSON. I yield to the gentle¬ 
man from South Dakota. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. When the 
most-favored-nation policy is followed, 
and in the absence of the bilateral re¬ 
ciprocal trade-agreement policy, what 
protection does the United States have 
against the agreement's being upset by 
the other cotmtrles engaging in currency 
depreciation? 

Mr. KNUTSON. None whatever. Wit¬ 
nesses appearing in support of this leg¬ 
islation tried to laugh off the statement 
made by the gentlonan from Cahfomia 
[Mr. Gxarhait] who proved conclusively 
that whenever we had made a trade 
agreement with any (xnmtry that coun¬ 
try had proceeded to nullify the benefits 
that we were to receive by depredation of 
their currency, through the Imposition 
of (luotas on imports, and through the 
British sterling Uoe and the Empire 
Preference Act. Representatives of the 
State Department deny that tlda Is bekig 
done. 

Let me read to you a London (fiopatch 
written by Don Cook, whom many of you 
remember vdien he sat for years up in 
the Press Gallery. He is an excepdOB- 
aUy keen young man. On May 18, on 
page 7 of the New York Herald Tribuiie, 
appeared this story, and I want some oC 
you free traders to listen to this: 

Britettt IdOQks Unitad States plane ■•W in 
Middle Rest. 

Nations planning purchases are told pound 
sterling balances win be tied op. 

Mr. Cook says : 

Lomnr, lUy It, IMB * RB l M ts by Amsrl- 
can inannfaotiiim to seO tnunport atrplaBes 
to South Africa^ end eountdea of tbe 
Middle East have been feoapotmiuy blocked by 
British threats to wtthboltf pound sterling 
halanees from these oo un trtee when such 
pwebasBi are Involved, it waa eeC sMt s h e d 
today. 

Although no such action actually has been 
taken, the threat, deUverad qwdffioally to 
Egypt, has been sufficient to bring AZBerloan 
sales programs in tbe entire area to a etand- 
Btill. The South Afrtean naimnineiil, at- 
though interested in American ptonaa wklek 
ware daaMmetmted at Jehannaebnri 
hae told the AnMrlean NmnMntattsa. tn 
egMt, that its hands are tied. 

In the ease of Egypl, It was leeraad au^ 
fimHtattviSy, the anMk-dtnm oiaaa duyffig' 


the vIMt of Viaoount Swinton, British Min¬ 
ister of Oivll Aviation to Cairo, in i^prll. The 
Egyptian National Airline, MI8A, had dla- 
cuaaed the purchaaa of five DB-Z transports, 
forerunners of the standard DO-S, from the 
Douglae Alveraft Oo. 

Although Douglas would normaUy be re- 
sponeible for the melntenanoe of the ptanes 
under eudi a oontraot, Bfeypt was told that 
no pounds starling would he releaaed from 
ita blooked balance held by the Bank of 
England for such maintenance work unless 
the Job were handed over to the Britieh Over¬ 
seas Airways Corp. The Brittsfa, meanwhile, 
offered for delivery late thle year a transport 
going into production next fall, whieb quali¬ 
fied dealgnMPs dseerltae as a etopfap model, 
**ttot IS good ae a DO-6.** 

wrUrtiwg balanose for moet ooun-, 

tries of the Middle last, Britain thiis la tn a 
position virtually to dictate sales of Its own 
planes, while placing an embargo on American 
aircraft of better design and engineering. 

TKsiAT was vman 

Bo far as can he determined, the threat 
by the British has been verbal. Sources 
directly Involved stated, however, that It 
was scarcely necessary to reduce the threat 
to formal language, much less to carry It 
into effect. To all the governments con¬ 
cerned, even a hint would have been suffi¬ 
cient. 

The situation still is fluid, with bints that 
American representations may bring a 
change. If not. then long-term credits to 
improve the dollar-balances of tbe countries 
involved may be offered from the United 
States to establish the American trade posi¬ 
tion. 

TBe dlsOloeare, nevertheless, carries serious 
Implications for other Americans trading in 
the area, eq^edally. as one business source 
pointed out. at a time when tbe United 
States is moving to reduce the tariff barriers 
still further in harmony with the reciprocal 
trade agreements program. 

The sterHnff bloc was organized way 
back in 1919 by Britain. The purpose 
of organSzing the bloc was to bring as 
many nations as poestble within the eco¬ 
nomic orbit of Great Britain. A natlcm 
joining the Uoc had to agree that it 
would not buy anything from any nation 
not a member of the bloc which it could 
buy within the select circle. That has 
been going on sUuae lil9. They cannot 
buy American antomotailes, American 
airplanes, or anything else American, 
which any member of the bloc is able 
to furnish. The article which 1 just read, 
of come, proves they are still at it. How 
is Britain able to tie up these nattons 
and foihld them to boy from the United 
States? Well, all their balances are car¬ 
ried tn London and Britain win not re¬ 
lease any part of those balances to buy 
American made planes, automobiles, or 
anything else which Britain can produce. 
Don Cook, later in his article goes on to 
say, **lf they cannot buy Douglas planes, 
they win have to buy British planes." I 
do not Marne Britain, But 1 think we 
ought to have our heads examined If we 
vote for this bill, which wiU virtually 
put the stamp of approval on this kkid 
of dealing, 

Mr. JBNKIN8. Mr.CtmlnnaB.willtho 
gentleman ylMd? 

Mr. KNUTSON. Yes. 

Mr. JUNKENB. Is it not true Great 
Britain has carried ttmt prt p dp lg into 
omy agreement she has made with us 
at any timo? 

IGr. KNUnOR. Wfegr, oertikdy. 
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Mr. JENKINS. Further, may I say 
that the Bretton Woods program carries 
that very same principle. Great Britain 
looKs after herself on all occasions. 

Mr. KNUTSON. And if it did not have 
it, Britain would not be for it. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KNUTSON. Yes. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Is not the policy 
which Britain pursues the very one 
which the gentleman is asking the 
United States to pursue? 

Mr. KNUTSON. Yes, sir. That is 
the reason I do not condemn it. The 
gentleman from Minnesota claims to be a 
great friend of labor. Does the gentle¬ 
man from Minnesota approve that 
policy? 

Mr. GALLAGHER. No. 

Mr. KNUTSON. I assume the gen¬ 
tleman prefers the WPA. 

The gentleman from Virginia kept 
asking every witness who appeared in 
opposition to this legislation, ‘‘Have you 
been hurt?’* Well, of course, a lot of 
them had to answer. “No.” because the 
war is acting as an embargo and there 
are no imports to speak of at the present 
time. I often wondered why some wit¬ 
ness did not turn around and ask him, 
“Are you opposed to Installing a fire de¬ 
partment until we have a fire?” It 
would have been Just as logical. Let me 
repeat, what we are afraid of is that 
this legislation will bring about wide¬ 
spread unemployment in the industrial 
sections, and, sir, down in your section 
in New Mexico and Arizona, you are go¬ 
ing to see the bottom drop out of the 
cattle market when Mexico and Canada 
begin flooding our markets. The same 
is true of wool and sheep. 

Now, understand, on the face of it, it 
looks as though there were 14 Members 
of the majority in favor of this legisla¬ 
tion because they voted to report it out. 
That is not Just exactly accurate. There 
were 4 who did not want to go along. 
If any member of the committee asks 
me to name the 4. I will be glad to do 
so—but for no one else. I see some of 
them here now. Well, they had to have 
this bill, apparently—I do not know why. 
God knows I would have been tickled to 
death to drop It if I had been in on it be¬ 
cause it is, to say the least, a hot potato. 

They held a sort of a seance on Sat¬ 
urday, and this son of a former Presi¬ 
dent, about whom the chairman spoke so 
eulogistically—and I have great respect 
for the name of Taft. I voted for Wil¬ 
liam Howard Taft for President in 1908. 
1 tried to go as a delegate to vote for 
his renomination in 1912, and it took me 
4 days to dig myself out. I voted for 
him that fall. He was a great American 
and a fine Republican. You know the 
old saying, *Tt is only three generations 
from shirt sleeves to shirt sleeves.” The 
first generation makes the money; the 
second generation spends it. and the third 
generation have to take their coats off in 
order to eat. 

Yes, I voted for his son in Philadel¬ 
phia, Senator Tavt, another great Amer¬ 
ican. I hope to live to see the day when 
he will b^ President of the United States. 

I was telling you about this seance 
they had last Saturday. They gathered 
all the brethreh together and they started 


working on them. Some call it “pouring 
on the heat.** 1 will not use that term 
because it is not parliamentary. When 
they started in we had 14 votes. When 
they got through with them late Satur¬ 
day night we only had 11. There was 
one member they could not budge. I 
do not know what legerdemain they used 
in order to line up the three who had 
said they could not go along with the 
program. Far be it from me to intimate 
there are any Judgeships or collectors or 
marshals involved. 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KNUTSON. Yes. Do not ask me 
to name those men, because the gentle¬ 
man Is not a member of the committee. 
However, I will answer any other ques¬ 
tion. 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. The gentleman 
pointed to me a while ago and told me 
what would happen to the New Mexico 
cattle. What was the price of New 
Mexico cattle and wool in 1932 when we 
did not have these reciprocal trade 
agreements and when we had the Smoot- 
Hawley Tariff Act? 

Mr. KNUTSON. I am very glad the 
gentleman asked that question, because 
I was going to bring it up a little later. 
Of course, the gentleman is aware of the 
fact that the depression broke out in 
Great Britain in 1926 or 1927; is he not? 
The gentleman knows that, I presume. 
He reads the papers. 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. I know it broke 
out here in those good Republican days. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Now Just wait a 
minute. The depression, of course, was 
the result of the war. As I recall, it 
seems to me somebody promised to keep 
us out of that war back in 1916. Any¬ 
way, the depression broke out in Europe 
in the middle twenties, and it struck this 
country last. We were also the last to 
come out of it. I know we were away 
down. Just like we are going to be away 
down again as the result of this war. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KNUTSON. Not Just now, be¬ 
cause I want to protect the gentleman. 

The gentleman knows that for every 
action there is a reaction. The gentle¬ 
man further knows that every war the 
world has ever suffered from has been 
followed by a depression. Usually the 
depression was in proportion to the 
severity of the war and to the manner in 
which it upset the economy of the world. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KNUTSON. Yes; if the gentle¬ 
man from New Mexico is satisfied with 
my explanation, I will yield. 

Mr. HALLECK. I should like to sup¬ 
plement the very splendid answer the 
gentleman has made by suggesting that 
while the gentleman from New Mexico 
has referred to certain farm prices in 
1932, that after the New Deal came to 
power in 1933 and put this and a lot of 
other acts into force, and spent a lot of 
money, in 1938 the farmers In Indiana 
sold corn for 33 cents, wheat for 63 cents, 
and oats for 17 cents, which was Just 
about down to the lowest point they hit 
in the depression. In other words, after 
all those years and the spending of aU 


that money and the operation of the re¬ 
ciprocal trade agreements, we were right 
back where we started. 

Mr. KNUTSON There are many 
things, of course, that enter into a de¬ 
pression. I do not lay it to the New Deal, 
I do not lay it to the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act. Those things come in 
cycles. 

Mr. GEARHART. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KNUTSON. I yield to the gentle¬ 
man from California. 

Mr. GEARHART. Mention has been 
made of recovery from the days when 
we were in the depths of the depression 
up to 1938 and 1939. I believe that when 
this subject is under consideration we 
should point out that the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act did not get under 
way until 1936. We were, therefore, re¬ 
covering under the Hawley-Smoot Act 
from 1932 to and including 1935 on our 
way on to 1938 and 1939, the last years 
preceding war economy. It will be in¬ 
teresting to note that, on an average, 
better than 50 percent of the recovery 
which was achieved up to 1938 was 
achieved before the end of 1935; for in¬ 
stance, in general Imports more than 
all of the recovery was achieved, 113 per¬ 
cent to be exact, before the end of 1935; 
in agriculture, 99.6 percent of the re¬ 
covery was attained before the reciprocal 
trade agreement program became oper¬ 
ative. As between the recovery that 
was achieved between 1932 and 1935, 
inclusive, under the Smoot-Hawley 
Tariff Act, and the recovery that was 
achieved between 1936-39, inclusive, 
the honors must go to the Smoot-Haw¬ 
ley days. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Where do these fig¬ 
ures come from? 

Mr. GEARHART. This is entitled 
“United States Foreign Trade; National 
Income by Industrial Divisions and Dis¬ 
tributive Shares, and Farm Income, 
Actual and Percentage Increases in Se¬ 
lected Years”; and the sources are: Sta¬ 
tistical Abstract of the United States. 
Agricultural Statistics, and Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. 

Mr. KNUTSON. That should be 
authentic. 

The Chairman had a lot to say about 
the Hawley-Smoot bill; and you Demo¬ 
crats ought to rear a monument to it. 
Your constant attacks on that measure 
have kept you in office—^that and the 
dole. No measure ever passed by Con¬ 
gress has been so severely criticized as 
the Hawley-Smoot Act was In 1932; yet, 
strange to say, after the country has been 
under the complete domination of the 
New Deal for 12 long years both in the 
executive and legislative branches—and 
now in the Judiciary—the Hawley-Smoot 
bill is still on the statute books. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself an additional 30 minutes. 

It could not have been so bad, or else 
you fellows are a bunch of humbuggers; 
I do not know which. You have done 
piecemeal what you did not dare to do 
outrigllt and openly. Oh, yes; it Is all 
right for the chairman to get up here and 
hold his hands up in holy horror, but X 
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would advise him to wash his hands be* 
fore he does so. 

Now let me get back to the labor angle* 
because primarily this is a labor issue. 

I have heard members of the Ways and 
Means Committee Indicate that the rep* 
resentative of a union may only repre¬ 
sent, we will say, 10,000 or 20,000 em¬ 
ployees. Of course, as some of the big 
industries go 10,000 or 20,000 is not very 
much. But if you are going to provide 
the 60,0004)00 jobs that the late Presi¬ 
dent Roosevelt promised us in Chicago 
you will have to look after these five, ten* 
and twenty thousand lots. 

Let me Illustrate what I mean. One 
of the outstanding witnesses who ap¬ 
peared before our committee was Mr. 
Ekiward Benjamin, president, Myles Salt 
Co., and Bay Chemical Co., New Orleans, 
La., and notwithstanding the fact that 
he is from Louisiana he was plenty vocal 
in his opposition against the continuance 
of this present trade arrangement pro¬ 
gram, Mr. Benjamin brought out a very 
Interesting phase of this labor problem 
to which I would like to call your atten¬ 
tion. He said; 

Qentlemen, will you give me your atten¬ 
tion a minute? This is what employment 
means: 

Here is a cotton handkerchief. You think 
of that handkerchief as containing two 
things—cotton and labor. Here Is what went 
into that handkerchief in Its manufacture: 
Lubricating oil of 12 different varieties; fuel 
oU; little steel appliances for spinning rings; 
leather specialties on looms; wooden shut¬ 
tles; humldlllers; about 19 different kinds of 
brushes, from the tiniest little whisk broom 
you ever saw to great big brushes, for sweep¬ 
ing mill floors; starches; gums, deter¬ 
gents, etc. 

AU of those activities which he men¬ 
tioned undoubtedly gave emplosonent to 
thousands of others. So when you pro¬ 
pose to destroy one industry, perhaps, 
you destroy a half dozen or a dozen other 
industries along with it that were de¬ 
pendent for existence on the one indus¬ 
try des t royed. 

When Secretary Wallace came before 
our committee bade in 1934 to advocate 
the passage of the original bill, he gave 
it as his opinion that any industry that 
was inefficient should be—I think he used 
the word Vlaid down” or "abolished.” I 
do not remember just what term he 
used. Any small industry, or large in¬ 
dustry, that was inefficient should be 
abolished, he main tained. 

Mr. BARRETT of Wyoming. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr.KNXrrsON. I yield to the gentle¬ 
man from Wyomi ng. 

Mr. BARRETT Of Wyoming. As I re¬ 
call, Secretary Wallace at that time re¬ 
ferred particularly to the sugar-beet in¬ 
dustry. May I ask the gentleman to ex¬ 
press his opinion as to where we would 
be in this country today if we had fol¬ 
lowed his advices. 

Mr. KNUTSON. I do not know where 
we would be today, but I know where we 
were back in 1917 and 1916 when we put 
the American sugar-beet industry out of 
bualnesff so that they could not apidy the 
neoessaif^ bklaDeing. The Cuban crowd 
in fuE Mhtarol ran the price of sugar to 
the AmMcan housewife up to 86 cents a 
pound. That Is uiiat happened back in 
1917 and mt when we destroyed the 


American beet-sugar industry* and the 
same goes for the cane-sugar industry 
down in Louisiana. If it were not for the 
American beet and cane industry the 
Cubans would have us absolutely at their 
mercy, and we would have to pay sev¬ 
eral times the price we are now paying 
for sugar. 

There is another thing that is often 
overlooked by these people who love to 
experiment and take things apart to see 
what makes thra tick, which is that 64 
percent of eversrthlng listed in the Haw- 
ley-6moot Act is on the free list, and 
now that we are trying to protect the 
jobs of the other 36 percent we are called 
isolationists and un-American. 

What is an Isolationist? An isola¬ 
tionist is one who believes in looking 
after his own country and his own peo¬ 
ple first. Churchill is one the biggest 
isolationists of the day, and so is Stalin, 
and 1 hope to God 1 am, because I believe 
in looking after the American people. 
I believe in the full dinner pail just as 
I believed in it 46 years ago. Oh, yes; 
some of you who come from the Cotton 
Belt may be smiling, but let me call your 
attention to the fact that it will not be 
long before you will be here asking for 
protection against importations of short- 
staple cotton from Brazil. In fact, you 
have an embargo on it now; did ytm know 
that? You have an embargo on cotton. 
You can only import about 30,000 bales 
of short-staple cotton. Some operate 
pretty much like the members who repre¬ 
sent districts where they have shipyards. 
We cannot build a ship in this country 
without a Government subsidy, because 
the labor costs are ansrwbere from 40 to 
100 percent lower in competing countries. 
So what does Congress do? We vote 
hundreds of millions of dollars for ship 
subsidies so that they build ships down 
in Virginia and North Carolina, and up 
in Pennsylvania, and Rhode Island, and 
Connecticut, and up in Maine. I hope 
no member from Maine will vote agaizist 
this bill because we have shoveled mil¬ 
lions of dollars in subsidies up there. I 
voted for these subsidies, although I live 
1.500 miles from the nearest shipyard. 
Now why did I vote for subsidies? Be¬ 
cause I wanted to see the American ship¬ 
builder gainfully employed. I want to 
see that money stay at home when it 
would act as a revolving fund; whereas, 
when It goes abroad we bid it good-bye 
because we know we may never see it 
again. 

How any man who is in favor of ship 
subsidy—^ they have ihii^ards down 
In North Carolina, Brother Douqrton— 
how any man adio believes we should 
have free trade and buy where we can 
buy the cheapest, can bring fajmself to 
vote for a ship subsidy Is beyond my 
understanding, ft shows that he has a 
mighty adjustable reasoning power. 

I tell you who come from the shipyard 
districts that you had better wake up to 
the fact that we are gotaig to be on the 
same footing or you will join us. We wfU 
take yom subsidies away. If a tariff is 
not good for the interior of the country 
tbsn subsidies are not good for the two 
coasts. That Is not a threat* that Is a 
promise. 

Out of a toUl of 1,190 tariff rates «ha> 
have been adjusted downwtyd—anA 


none have gone up* alt down* down, 
down—diow I admire the ingenuity of 
the chairman when the gentleman from 
Georgia IMr. Coxl asked him wherein 
thUr biE differs from its predecessors, the 
ingenuity with uddeh he skated around 
the hole and never once fell in, which 
of course would Indicate that be is an 
adept at evading and keeping out of 
holes. Out of a total of 1,190 items that 
have been reduced up to January 1, 264 
have been agricultural and some of them 
were cut the full 60 percent. 

We could go along for an extension of 
this act as long as the war endtu*es be¬ 
cause the war is acting as an embargo. 
There Is nothing coining in, or at any 
rate very little, and there probably will 
not be much of a pick-up in imports un¬ 
til the warring countries of Europe and 
Asia have had time to readjust them¬ 
selves to peacetime production. But 
when that hour comes and the hungry, 
pauperized labor of all the world clamor 
at the American door for entry tar their 
products, those of you who by 3 raur vote 
make it possible for them to enter will 
have a lot to answer for, and you will not 
be able to plead that you did not realize 
what you were doing. Yet I want to be 
kind and believe that that is true, be¬ 
cause this subject is going to be very 
thoroughly discussed in the next 3 days. 
We are going to have roll calls and 
everybody will be given an opportunity 
to put themselves on record. The Re¬ 
publicans will welcome the opportunity 
of showing the country the fate that 
is in store for it. 

To you who plead for the underfed, 
and the underprivileged of foreign lands, 
first you will have a chance to show the 
faith that is in you. Oh, the chairman 
spoke eloquently about wanting to pro¬ 
vide jobs for the returning veterans. 
Please tell me how you are going to pro¬ 
vide jobs if you transfer our pay rolls 
to Czechoslovakia, France, the United 
Kingdom. China, Germany, Russia, and 
India? How are you going to do it? 
You know they will not be able to feed 
and clothe themselves on promises. If 
they could, of course, they would be in 
the seventh heaven of plenty. I asked 
many of those who met with the com¬ 
mittee to advocate the extension to name 
a single article on which they would re¬ 
duce the duty. The State Department 
said they i|ld not know. I suppose they 
figured Congress has been so easy in the 
past* it would be possible for them to 
again come up and seU us a pig in the 
poke. 

The Fbrm Bureau was represented in 
iU position by a gentleman named Short 
from Arkansas. He was well named be¬ 
cause he could not remember so much. 
It seemed that the Farm Bureau met 
last September and went on record for 
this bill. Well*, the bin was not intro¬ 
duced untU the 16th of March. Up to 
that time, the dbairman, as wen bs my¬ 
self* thought the request would be con¬ 
fined solely to an extension and I am 
sure the chairman was just as much rar- 
prised as I when the State Departmeiit 
asked for another 66-percent bargain^ 
power. Well. Brother Short eoilld not 
^ us how come they went on iteeor d M 
fOlw of this bill last Septelhber when 
tho hoi was only mtrodttoed on the I6th 
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of Bdarch. Therefore, we could only con¬ 
clude that the Farm Bureau had bor¬ 
rowed Brother WaUace^a crystal. This 
bill should be enUtled BIU To Promote 
Unemployment." That Is precisely what 
it is. How many of you Members of the 
House know that the original reciprocal 
trade bill was amended in the Senate so 
that an American citizen who feels he 
is aggrieved under any of the negotia¬ 
tions or agreements which have been en¬ 
tered into cannot go into court. You 
cannot get into court under the law as 
it now stands. Does that square with 
your repeated political protestations? 

Mr.QALLAQHER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield to answer a ques¬ 
tion? 

Mr. KNUTSON. Yes; what is it? 

Mr. GALLAGHER. If the Government 
decided to do away with the dole to a 
charity client, do you think that the 
charity client could go into pourt? What 
would be the difference? 

Mr. KNUTSON. I would say the ques¬ 
tion answers itself. Not being the sev¬ 
enth son of a seventh son. I do not know 
what the gentleman is referring to or 
what he means. Therefore. I cannot 
answer his question. 

We tried to amend the bill so as to 
give aggrieved Americans the right to 
go into court. That was voted down 11 
to 14. I am not telling how individual 
Members voted, so I cannot be accused 
of violating the rules with reference to 
executive sessions. 

Wc also tried to put in an amendment 
that would have given American-pro¬ 
duced goods a fair chance at the home 
market as against competitive goods pro¬ 
duced in countries where they only pay 
a fraction of our pay roll. Again, the 
vote was 11 to 14 for rejection. 

I cannot, for the life of me. figure out 
why the State Department should ask 
for a 50-percent additional bargaining 
power a: this time when the world is 
unsettled and no one knows what kind 
of a world we are going to have after the 
war is over. No one knows. All we can 
do is to hope for the best. There is no 
haste. We are legislating in the dark. 
As a matter of fact, there is no need for 
it now because there is no commerce. 
This bill cannot get through the Congress 
by the 12th of June. There is not a 
chance in the world, but that will not 
make any difference because every treaty 
that has been made heretofore will con- 
tlnu'f on and on and on until one or the 
other of the contracting nations serves 
notice that it wishes to terminate it. So 
there is nothing to be lost by putting the 
matter off until we know more about 
what this world is going to be like when 
the war is over. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con¬ 
sent to proceed for 25 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, does 
anyone within the sound of my voice be¬ 
lieve for a minute that this country be¬ 
came great and prosperous by giving our 
home markets to the foreigners? Every¬ 
body knows better. We heard the late 
President Roosevelt time and time again 
refer to America as the arsenal of de¬ 


mocracy. What made America the 
arsenal of democracy? It was our 
Plttsburghs, our Chlcagos, our Youngs- 
towxis, our Blrminghams, all with their 
smoking stacks and their humming 
wheels, every one made possible by the- 
Republican policy of giving protection 
to American indui^try down through the 
years. Deny it if you will. You may 
deny it, but you cannot disprove the 
fact that it is the Republican tariff 
policy that developed industry in Amer¬ 
ica. and it was the industries of America 
that won the First World War and is 
winning this war. So in the final anal¬ 
ysis the Republican Party has saved the 
world on two occasions. 

We are the only country in the world 
that generalizes trade agreements. We 
are the only country in the world that 
gives to all countries aU the benefits we 
give to one country whether they give us 
anything in return or not. We are smart. 
What? Very smart. I imagine that is 
going to be a hard nut to crack either in 
the campaign of 1946 or 1948. If the war 
continues another year, of course, we are 
going to have good times in 1946, but the 
storm will burst in all its fury later. 
Make no mistake about it, because that 
has been the experience of all nations in 
all the years that have gone before. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman ^eld for 
a question? 

Mr. KNUTSON. I yield. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. I wish 
the gentleman would develop more fully 
this matter of the favored-nation clause 
in these treaties wherein all the coun¬ 
tries except Japan and Germany got the 
benefits we extended to any one of them. 
I wish the gentleman would develop that, 
because it is rather complicated. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Yes. For Instance, if 
we make a treaty with Mexico, then, un¬ 
der the so-called favored-nations policy, 
the benefits we give to Mexico are auto¬ 
matically extended to all other countries 
except Germany and Japan, whether 
they had made a treaty with us or not 
and whether they give us anything in 
return or not. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. So all the 
other nations get the benefits that we 
extend to Mexico in that treaty with her, 
yet the other countries do not have to 
contribute, as Mexico would have to, 
to us. 

Mr. KNUTSON. They do not give us 
an 3 rthing in return. Mexico had to come 
up to the pie counter. Uncle Sam passes 
the pie to the rest of them. 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KNUTSON. I yield. 

Mr. JENKINS. Carrying out further 
the gentleman’s thought that when we 
make an agreement with Mexico, Great 
Britain will get the benefit of every pro¬ 
vision of the agreement. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Exactly. 

Mr. JENKINS. But When Great Brit¬ 
ain makes an agreement with Mexico we 
do not get any benefit from that 

Mr. KNUTSON. .Not at all; neither 
does Great Britain get the benefit that 
Mexico gives us. Bo we are the only 
country that gets Nie benefits from Mex¬ 
ico, but the benefits we give to Mexico 


are automatically extended to all other 
countries except Germany and Japan. 

Mr. GEARHART. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KNUTSON. I yield. 

Mr. GEARHART. As an example, 
prior to Pearl Harbor we had entered 
into some 28 or 29 agreements but not 
one with Japan; yet Japan nevertheless 
got the benefit of all those 28 or 29 
agreements. In other words, she jumped 
right on the gravy wagon and did not 
pay a nic kel f or the ride. 

Mr. KNUTSON. That is where she 
belonged under the policy. The ”Do- 
gooders" would have been broken-heart¬ 
ed if Japan had not gotten on the gravy 
train. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KNUTSON. I yield. 

Mr. DONDERO. There has come to 
my desk and I suppose likewise to other 
Members of Congress the statement that 
one of our allies now is taking orders 
for the delivery of goods in South Amer¬ 
ica upon a 4 to 5 months’ delivery date 
after this war. 

Mr. KNUTSON. That is Great Brit¬ 
ain. 

Mr. DONDERO. Does that come un¬ 
der the reciprocal trade agreements pol¬ 
icy that is involved in this bill? 

Mr. KNUTSON. The gentleman Is re¬ 
ferring to Great Britain. 

Mr. DONDERO. Yes; that is correct. 

Mr. KNUTSON. There are a number 
of South American countries that belong 
to the so-called sterling bloc. Under the 
operation of that bloc which was organ¬ 
ized by Great Britain in 1919 in order to 
surround herself with an orbit of satel¬ 
lite nations, members of the bloc must 
buy from other members of the bloc pro¬ 
viding they can supply what Is wanted. 

Mr. DONDERO. Does the question of 
price or competition with Great Britain 
enter into that particular situation? 

Mr. KNUTSON. No; I think not. 

Mr. DONDERO. Nor does not involve 
the question of the reciprocal trade 
agreements? 

Mr. KNUTSON. That is right. We 
can send salesmen into the sterling bloc 
countries, but it is just throwing money 
away, because they have got to buy from 
a member of that bloc. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. KNUTSON. I do not know 
whether the gentleman was here when I 
read a very Interesting news story from 
London, dated May 17, by Don Cook, of 
the New York Herald Tribune, which is 
headed ’'Britain blocks United States 
plane sales in Middle East.” She would 
not release the money with which they 
could buy the planes if they bought them 
from the United States, but they could 
buy them from Britain. Britain has no 
objection to their buying them from 
Britain. 

Mr. DONDERO. It has come to my 
attention that the watch industry of this 
Nation has been practically put into 
bankruptcy because of foreign competi¬ 
tion. Is that situation in this country 
the result of the reciprocal trade agree¬ 
ments? 

Mr. KNUTSON. The watch Industry 
was in a very precarious situation until 
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the war broke out when all the American 
watch factories went Into the produc¬ 
tion of precision material, then the 
Swiss came over and as an act of good 
neighborliness they took over the Amer¬ 
ican market for Swiss-made watches. 

Mr. DONDERO. Is there a tariff on 
foreign-made watches? 

Mr. KNUTSON. Yes; but not any- 
where near enough to keep them out. 
You see it makes a big difference. In 
Bwitaerland watches are assembled in 
the home. The children assemble the 
cheap watches and the elders assemble 
the better watches. A watch is some¬ 
thing that probably calls for 80 or 00 
percent labor and if you can put the 
childi'en to work at assembling them the 
American working men who are paid 
about $1.25 an hour cannot compete, so 
the American watch factories are driven 
out of business. Will that help to pro¬ 
vide the 60,000,000 Jobs we were mom- 
ised recently. 

Mr. GEARHART. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman 3 deld? 

Mr. KNUTSON. I yield to the gentle¬ 
man from California. 

Mr. GEARHART. As a consequence 
of the New Deal’s refusal to deal with 
the tariff question in reference to 
watches and because of their unwise 
policy, the following companies are now 
out of business: 

South Bend Watch Co.. South Bend, 
Ind. 

Rockford Watch Co., Rockford, lU. 

Dueber-Hampden Watch Co., Canton, 
Ohio. 

miners Watch Co.. 8|»ingfleld. HI. 

New York SUndard Watch Co.. River¬ 
side. N. J. 

Trenton Watch Co., Trenton, N. J. 

United States Watch Co.. Waltham, 
Mass. 

New England Watch Co.. Waterbury, 
Conn. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Yqs; and there will 
be a lot more out of business when the 
Doughton bill gets to operating. 

Mr.COOna Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr.pWUTSON. I yield to the geiiUe- 
man from Tennessee. 

Mr. COOPER. The gentleman from 
California very carefully refrained from 
telling when these watch companies went 
out of business. The facts will show 
that most of them or perhaps all of 
them went out of business before the 
reciprocal trade agremnents program 
went into effect May I ask the gentle¬ 
man from Minnesota, in all fairness to 
him. whether he wants to let his state¬ 
ment stand that the countries of South 
Ameri ca are In the British sterling bloc? 

Mr. KN UTSON . Several of them are, 

Mr. COOPER. I Invite the gentle¬ 
man’s attention to page 0888 and 0380 
which wUl enlighten the gentleman on 
that subject. 


Mr. GEARHART. If the gentlenuu 
will read the correction of my cross 
mcamlnaUon of Charlie Taft he will fln< 
“ e South American countriei 
Lthe sterling bloc now. 

I object to the geU' 
evidence from Ubi 
being incompeten 

and irreleviait. 


Mr. COOPER I have in my hand the 
hearings by the committee. * 

Mr. KNUTSON. I thought the gen<^ 
tleman was read ing freun the report. 

Mr. COOPER The hearings before 
the committee (^ow the gentleman is 
mistaken, as is the gentleman from Cali¬ 
fornia. _ 

air. KNUTSON. The gentleman 
knows that Argentina is a member of 
the bloc, does he not? 

Mr. COOPER. No; I do not. 

Mr. KNUTSON. I think Chile also 
is. and Uruguay. 

Mr. GEARHART. Uruguay and Bra¬ 
sil. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Chairman, win the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KNUTSON. I yield to the gen¬ 
tleman from New York. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. It is my 
privilege to represent one of the largest 
shoe manufacturing districts in the 
country. May I ask the gentleman if 
he has any figures or any information 
on what plans other countries have to 
Import shoes? 

Mr. KNUTSON. There has been very 
few importations of shoes since the war 
broke out. Before that time cheap shoes 
were imported from Czechoslovakia, 
Japan, and the United Kingdom. But 
what we had in the way of competition 
before the war will be like a Stm^ 
school picnic compared to what^MlMl 
going to have if you give th<*|li BBT>e- 
partment the power another 

50 percent reduction^b^^*' 

Mr. ROBSK^r cff Kentucky. Mr, 
Chairman, wfil^ne gentleman yield? 

Mr. IBgprfBON. I yield to the gentle¬ 
man mm Kentucky. 

ROBSION of Stentucky. The gen¬ 
tleman speaks of cheap shoes being im¬ 
ported from Czechoslovakia and other 
countries. The gentleman. I am sure, 
means cheap in price. The quality is 
aU right, but the wages are so much 
lower than ours that it means cheap cost 
of production. 

Bdr. KNUTSON. I am speaking, of 
course, of price. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. An 
amendment will be offered not only ap¬ 
plying to shoes but to other articles, so 
that a tariff will be placed upon impmis 
which wiU equaliae reasonably the cost 
of production in this country and for¬ 
eign countries. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Yes; I know. 

I wish every Member of tl)e House 
would read the testimony of Mr. Rose, 
who is connected with the American 
Viscose Co., makers of rayon. Mr. Rose 
testified that the first rayon factories 
came to this country back about 1805, 
when the Dingley tariff law was in effect. 
Why did they come over? They came 
because they could not jump over the 
hurdle that the Dingley law set up. So 
they said, "We want to get into the 
American market," and they pldked up 
tbeh inills over in Britain and in Ttapee 
and in Belgium and came over here* and 
some of them are now down in the dis-, 
trict represented by the gentleman from 
Virginia CMr.Roagxfsosr], some are dowp 
in Neath Carolina, some in Penngylvaiiia, 
some In Ohio, Indiana, and OeoipliH* 

•eattered an over me eountiT* 


one of the big industries in the country, 
and the tariff broui^ them here—a 
Renublican tariff; 

The same is true of the chemical 
industry. When the First World War 
broke out we were absolutely at the 
mercy of the German synthetic chemical, 
industry, and when we passed the 
Fordney-MoCumber bill we imposed 
such rates as would encourage an 
American chemical industry to start, 
and today, I guess, we lead the world. 

You can go back further than that. 
Prior to 1889 this country Imported all 
their tinware from Wales. Wales was 
the great tinware center of the world. 
We then had as a Member of Congress a 
gentleman from Ohio named William 
McKinley. He was chairman of the 
Committee on Ways and Means. In 
bringing out the McKinley bill, which 
succeeded the Mills bill, he put a stiff 
Import tariff on tinware. What hap¬ 
pened? Why, the Welsh picked up their 
tin factories and tin mills and came to 
the United States, and the American tin 
industry was developed to a point where 
it went out and captured the markets of 
the world, and it has been on the free 
list for I do not know how long. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentlOifian yield? 

KNUTSON. I yield to the gen- 
iKan from Michigan. 

Mr. DINGEU^ The gentleman was 
corrected on that statement in the hear¬ 
ings to the effect that there was only one 
tin mill in the United States located 
down in Texas, and it came in only 
recently during this war. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Oh, we have been 
making American tinware for years and 
years and years. 

Mr. DINGELL. That is not a tin mill. 

Mr. KNUTSON. I am standing by my 
statement. 

Mr. DINGELL. Not tin mills. The 
gentlema n can not stand on it. 

Mr. KNUTSON. I am talking about 
the manufacture of tinware. 

Mr. DINGELL. That is a different 
story, tin ware a nd tin mills. 

Mr, KNUTSON. If the gentleman 
wants to argue the difference between 
tweedledee and tweedlediim, I will be 
glad t o yijgd some time to him later. 

Mr. IKNGELL. There is no such dif¬ 
ference here now. A tin mill is different 
from ti nware. 

Mr. KNUTSON. I am too busy to 
argue the difference. 

Mr. DINGELL. 1 am sorry the gentle¬ 
man cannot differentiate. If that is the 
kind of discourse he Is delivering here, 
he is Just deluding his friends on his side 
of the House, and they are in a d m 
now. 

ACr. KNUTSON. Sit down, and 1 wiU 
handle this. 

Mr. DINGELL. I will sit down when 
I am goo d and ready. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Sometimes the gen- 
tteman’s manners are as faulty as his 
lack of Information, 

Mr. DINGBUi. I have more informa- 
tton than the gentleman has. 

Mr. KNim^. Let us see what we 
will have to import if we want to egport 
They say ex p ort s mak^ Jobs but they 
.never teH you that imports tttsplaoe J^« 
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I call your attention to the fact that 
under the operation of the Fordney-Mc- 
Cumber Act the value of our foreign 
trade, exports and imports, averaged al« 
most $10,000,000,000 annually. Under 
this so-called reciprocal trade law which 
has been in operation since 1934, the 
average Is a shade under. $5,000,000,000, 
almost one-half. That is also something 
to think about. 

Let me read briefly, if I may, from the 
minority report, on page 4: 

In addition to the regimentation of society 
which this policy demands, the following 
results would be inevitable: 

1. The loss of a diversified economy which 
is essential to our national defense and as 
an outlet for the diversified talents of our 
people. 

2. The destruction of incentives to pioneer 
and to launch new indxistries which means, 
of course, the drying up of now markets for 
American labor. 

No one is going to launch a new in¬ 
dustry if he is fearful that he will be 
thrown Into competition with foreign 
cheap labor. That is a self-evident fact. 

3. The establishment of even greater and 
more powerful bureaucratic controls over 
the movement of men and goods. 

4. The encouragement of great industrial 
monopolies and monopolistic practices under 
Government subsidies. 

All the Government witnesses said 
they did not like tariffs but they would 
be for an export subsidy. Of course, 
they had to invent a word for “tariff’* 
for the benefit of those who do not like 
the word, so someone hit on the word 
“subsidy.” There is no difference. 
There Ls not a particle of difference 
whether you call it a tariff or a subsidy. 

I should like to see the day when the 
nations of all the earth have the same 
living standards, the same educational 
facilities, the same wage levels, and the 
same working conditions. All that 
would be fine, and how it would please 
the “do-gooders” to see the dawn of the 
millenium. But unfortunately some of 
us are going to live a few years yet, and 
then there are other generations coming 
after us. Two or three hundred years 
hence it may be possible that China and 
India and other low-wage countries will 
have raised themselves up to our level, 
but until they do, if we want to do busi¬ 
ness with them we will either have to 
get down to their level or pull them up 
to our level. We know we cannot pull 
them up to our level, so we will have to 
get down to their level, and that is un¬ 
thinkable. 

Special concern was expressed by the 
textile people. What has been the his¬ 
tory of the textile industry? As you 
know, the textile industry started in 
New England where it attained very con¬ 
siderable proportions. In fact, New 
England largely supplied the American 
market with cotton textiles. Then the 
New England mill owner decided he 
would pick up and move down South. 
His equipment was worn out. His plant 
establishment was antiquated and out 
of date, and he decided he would move 
his plant down South where they had 
cheaper labor, and not all of this ex¬ 
pensive uplift legislation which New 
England had been Indulging in. So he 


went down Into North Carolina, Vir¬ 
ginia, South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, 
and also to Tennessee and Kentucky, be¬ 
cause he could hire labor down there for 
a fraction of what he had to pay in New 
England. In addition, he did not have 
those long expensive hauls of raw ma¬ 
terial and fuel. So he had every reason 
for moving South. If the State Depart¬ 
ment, assuming that the Doughton bill 
becomes law, sees fit to take another 
whack at cotton textiles, the American 
textile mill owner will say to himself, 
“Well, I guess America has embarked on 
a free-trade basis. Why should I stay 
here where I have to pay 60 cents and 
better for labor; where I have to pay un¬ 
employment-insurance tax; where I 
have to observe the wage-hour law, the 
American Fair Labor Standards Act, and 
all these other expensive brakes we have 
put on American industry?” He will 
say, in addition to that, “the Govern¬ 
ment takes nearly all that I make, so 
why stay here any longer? I am going 
to take my mills and go down to Brazil.” 
If you will read Mr. Rose’s statement, 
you will see that is precisely what they 
are planning to do. The American Vis¬ 
cose Co. and others have been invited 
to move their plants to Mexico, Colom¬ 
bia, Brazil, and other South American 
countries. How about that? Suppose 
they move from the South down to Brazil 
and Mexico, and other cheap-labor 
countries the same way that they moved 
from New England to the South? Where 
are you going to get those 60,000,000 
jobs? 

Mr. PATRICK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KNUTSON. Yes; I am glad to 
yield. 

Mr. PATRICK. Of course, we in the 
South are interested in these things. 
How many of those who testified before 
the Committee on Ways and Means 
stated that if this reciprocal trade agree¬ 
ment permitted the 50 percent additional 
that they will move out of the United 
States? How many testified to that? 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Rose testified, 
for one. 

Mr. PATRICK. Is that all? 

Mr. KNUTSON. He is a pretty big 
man. Read all the testimony and I am 
sure you will find others. I cannot re¬ 
member all those who testified. There 
were 83 all told. But I do know they 
testified American textiles would move 
down to Brazil. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KNUTSON. Yes. 

Mr. CARLSON. I think it might be 
well to mention under the 11 years of 
the reciprocal trade agreements, tariffs 
have been reduced 31 percent. In other 
words, from 48 percent xmder the act of 
1930 to 33 percent. And if we authorize 
50 percent additional and the negotia¬ 
tors take advantage of it, we will be down 
to 23 percent, which is 1.8 percent lower 
than the old Underwood tariff. I think 
it might be well to consider seriously the 
effect of the Underwood taziff on the 
economy of this Nation and the legisla¬ 
tion which was required some years later 
to protect the industry of this Nation. 


' Mr. KNUTSON. The Chairman of the 
Tariff Commission testified that if the 
Doughton bill is enacted it will place us 
among the lowest tariff countries of the 
world. I am glad the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. Carlson] raised that point, 
because I want to put into the Record 
at this point just exactly how we line 
up on the tariff. 

The study entitled. “How High Are 
United States Tariffs?” published by the 
American Tariff League, reveals that the 
level of American import duties, contrary 
to the general misunderstanding, is 
among the lowest of the world’s great 
trading nations. 

Of 19 nations whose tariffs were 
studied the United States was found to 
rank seventh from the bottom. The 
United Kingdom, popularly considered a 
free-trade nation, was ninth from the 
bottom—^two above this country. Com¬ 
parative averages—taking the United 


States as 100—were as follows: 

1. Spain_ 466.0 

2. Turkey. 369.6 

3. Germany_ 279 .0 

4. Brazil. 239.4 

6. Greece_166.0 

6. Hungary.. 160.0 

7. Italy. 160.6 

8. Mexico.149.0 

9. Egypt. - 130.0 

10. Switzerland. 128.0 

11. United Kingdom. 118.3 

12. Argentina_ - HO. 0 

13. United States.100.0 

14. Japan_ 98.0 

16. Belgium_ 96. 8 

16. Prance. 85.0 

17. Canada.. 76.3 

18. Netherlands. - 37.4 

19. Sweden.. 32.8 


Compared were import duties on 10 
separate groups of commodities; Farm 
products, foods, hides, and leather, tex¬ 
tiles, fuels, metals and metal products, 
building materials, chemicals and drugs, 
house furnishings, and miscellaneous. 

In five groups—food, fuels, metals, 
building materials, and chemicals—the 
United States ranked among the bottom 
six. In two groups, textiles and house 
furnishings, it ranked tenth. In only 
one, farm products, was it in the upper 
half. 

In all, 170 commodities figured In the 
study. They were selected in accord¬ 
ance with their relative importance in 
consumption in the United States. 
Amounts and prices of each were based 
on the total quantity and value of each 
in the combined exports *and imports 
of both the United States and the United 
Kingdom. 

Flg;ures used were for 1937, last full 
year before World War II for which 
statistics were available. The Soviet 
Union was omitted because it operates 
under a closed economy and the neces¬ 
sary data were not obtainable. 

Under the reciprocal trade agree¬ 
ments, of course, many rates have been 
reduced since 1937. Inasmuch as the 
study was based on figures for 1937, it 
does not reflect the real status of our 
tariffs. Today they are even lower than 
shown in the report. Furthermore, the 
duty collected by the United States on 
alh imports, free and dutiable, was only 
equal to an average of 15.6 percent in 
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1937« and has fallen every year since— 
so that in 1940 the figure was 12.51 per¬ 
cent. 

Three 3 ^ars were spent on the study. 
Only fully qualified experts participated, 
and every precaution was taken to make 
it thoroughly objective. With tables 
and appendixes, it runs to 65 pages. 

The American Tariff League is a 
nonpartisan, fact-finding organization 
founded in 1885 to carry on continuous 
research into all the facts and forces 
brought into play in trade between the 
nations. It makes these facts available 
in an educational effort designed to pro¬ 
vide a better understanding of the effect 
of these forces on the prosperity of Amer¬ 
ican labor, agriculture, and industry. 

Following is a l(st of the commodities 
considered in the study How High Are 
United States Tariffs. 

Farm products: Apples, barley, calves, 
corn, cotton, eggs, hogs, oranges, pota¬ 
toes. steers, tobacco, wheat, wool. 

Foods: Baccm; bananas; beef; butter; 
canned peaches; canned asparagus; 
canned peas; canned tomatoes; cheese; 
cocoa beans; cocoa, powdered; coffee, 
raw; corn starch; dried apricots: dried 
prunes; dried raisins; flour; ham; lard; 
milk, condensed; milk, evaporated; pork; 
poultry; salt; sugar, granulated; sugar, 
raw; tea. 

Textile products: Burlap, cotton cloth, 
not bleached; cotton cloth, bleached; 
cotton cloth, dyed; cotton collars; cotton 
hosiery; cotton overalls: cotton shirts; 
cotton undeiwear; cotton yam; linen 
handkerchiefs; raw silk; rayon staple; 
rayon piece goods; rayon yam; silk ho¬ 
siery; wool overcoats; wool piece goods; 
wool suits; wool underwear; wool yam. 

Chemicals: Alcohol, ethyl; alcohol, 
methyl; aluminum sulfate; ammonium 
sulfate; camphor; caustic soda; citrie 
acid; coconut oil; copra: creosote oil; 
dyes, indigo; dyes, direct black; dyes, 
sulfur black; dyes, vat blue; fertilizer; 
glycerin; nitrate of soda; phosphate 
rock; potash, crude; potash, miiriate; 
potash, sulfbte; salt; soda ash; sulfur; 
superphosphate: tallow; tankage. 

Building materials: Brick, common; 
cement; doors, wood; lime; linseed oil; 
lumber; paint; plate glass; rosin; shin¬ 
gles; turpentine; varnish; window glass. 

Metals: Aluminum, barbed wire; cop¬ 
per; copper wire; cultivators; harrows; 
lead; manganese ore; motor vehicles; 
pipe, black steel; pipe, cast iron; pipe, 
galvanized; pig iron; plows: shovels; 
steel billets; steel plates; steel rails; steel 
sheets; steel sheets, giUvanized; steel, 
structural; tin; typewriters; wire nails; 
woven-wire fencing; zinc. 

Fuel: Coal, anthracite; coal, bitumi¬ 
nous; fuel oil; gasoline; petroleum, crude. 

House furnishings: Carpets; china- 
ware; electi;lc refrigerators; furniture, 
v;ood; linoleum; pillow cases; sewing 
machines; sheets; wool blankets. 

Miscellaneous; Cameras; eigSarettes; 
cigars; diamonds, cut, but not moimted; 
films; furs, undressed; matches; news^ 
print; perfumery; radios; rubber; rub¬ 
ber tires: soap, laundry; soap, toilet: 

qassava; starch, com; starch, po- 
tatol^mky, Scotch; wine, champagne; 
wine, wl; wood pt^, diemlcal; wood 
pulp, mechanical; wrapping paper. 


Hides and leather products: CHoves, 
women’s; hides; leather, calf upp^; 
leather, sole; shoes, men’s. 

Chart below shmys the comparative 
treatment accorded various groups of 
commodities by the 19 nations figuring in 
the study. How High Are United States 
Tariffs? All percentage figures are 
equivalent ad valorem rates: 


Farm products: Percent 

Egypt- 119.6 

United States... 96.8 

Turkey- 91.8 

United Kingdom_ 89. 0 

Spain_ 80. S 

Japan- 85.1 

Brazil_ 84.0 

Greece_- 60.0 

Mexico..^____ 50.0 

Bwitaerland_ 46.2 

Germany_ 87.9 

Canada_ 88.0 

Argentina_‘ 24.9 

France_ 24.2 

Italy . 17.9 

Hungary_ 9.1 

Sweden..._____ 8.8 

Netherlands..._ 6.7 

Belgium- — 6.4 

Fuels: 

Germany_ 808.0 

Spain_ 269.8 

Si^lum_ 149.6 

Swltserland_124.8 

Turkey_ 122.8 

Greece_- 111.0 

United Kingdom_ 88.8 

Hungary_ 82.1 

Brazil. 59.2 

yvance_- 66.8 

Argentina.._...._- 63.4 

Netherlands_ 83.0 

Mexico___ 81.6 

Japan_ 29. S 

Egypt- 26.8 

Italy. 28.0 

Canada_ 12.2 

Sweden_ .5 

UnlUd States.. 0 

Textile prodoots: 

Spain_ 316.1 

Turkey..._ 168.0 

Brazil_117. 

MWrtco_ 88. 

Greece_ 68. 

Germany_ 66. 

Switzerland_ 40. 

Canada_ 39. 

Bunsarv........._—__-_ 37. 

United States...___ 82.3 

Argentina_ 81.2 

Japan_ 80.0 

France_ 22.7 

United Kingdom_ 21.2 

Belgium- lOA 

Egypt- 19.1 

Sweden_ 18.9 

Italy_ 16.3 

Netherlands.. 7.6 

Chemicals: 

Mexico.._....._ 296.8 

Spain_148.4 

Turkey_ 86.0 

Greece___.... 74.6 

Germany_ - 78.2 

Brazil_ 80.8 

Argentina_ 94.4 

Japan_ 10.7 

France.....___... 16.9 

Egypt- 16.0 

Canada_...._....i 18.7 

United Kingdom______ 18.8 

Hungary___....__ 18.2 

United States_..._ 12.1 

Italy- 11.4 

Switzerland_ 10.1 

Netherlands....._....._.... 7.8 

Sweden___ OlS 

Belgium_ 1.8 


Hides and leather producta; Percent 

Turkey---.......... 808.6 

Spain_........—..—.....f. J864.0 

ArgenUna-...- 228.0 

BraaU_....- 94.0 

Greece...---- 98.7 

Mexico_ 86.0 

JM)*!!_ 76.4 

Hungary...;- — 64.6 

Italy.. 52.8 

Germany.._...... 80.6 

Switaerlaad- 22.8 

Egypt___...-- 21.0 

United States- 17.0 

United Kingdom.-. 16.6 

Sweden____ 14.2 

Canada--- 11-6 

Belgium..... 7.6 

France-.^- 7.2 

Netherlands-- 6.4 

Building materials: 

Spain_182.0 

Greece_ 170.1 

Brazil.-.129.2 

Germany- 1 .. 98.6 

Argentina-..—. 74.2 

Hungary--- 72.8 

Turkey-- 71,8 

Switzerland... - 62.1 

France_ 62.6 

Mexico.-. 48.2 

Egirpt......_—_ 38,5 

Italy. 88.2 

Japan___ 36.6 

Sweden_ - 83.6 

Canada_ 16.2 

United Kingdom. 12.8 

Belgium.-.-. 11.1 

United States___10.6 

Netherlands.....!- 6.6 

Mlsoellaneoua: 

Germany_ 168.6 

Italy.119.2 

Turkey. - 1C8.7 

BrazU. 87.2 

Spain_ 78.6 

Greece_ - 77.3 

Switzerland___63.0 

Mexico- 66. a 

United Kingdom- 62.6 

Argentina.....- 60.6 

Japan .....- 46.6 

Canada. — 44.6 

United States. 84.2 

Hungary.. - 31.0 

Egypt_ 26.2 

Belgium_ 15.3 

Sweden...--- 8.4 

France_ 7.0 

Netberlande....--- 6.6 

Foods: 

Spain_ 364.0 

Turkey. 846.0 

BraaU. 228.0 

Hungary-212.0 

Germany—.—..172.8 

Italy. 121.0 

Greece.... 98.2 

Belgium--- 02.8 

Mexico ... 87.8 

France____ 70.2 

Argentina_ 64.4 

Switzerland..... 82.2 

Ngypt. 60.8 

. 48.6 

Canada_ 47 . g 

Netherlands_ 41 . i 

United States_..... 87.0 

United Kingdom__88.7 

Sweden_ 82.4 

Metals and products: 

Spain- 820.0 

Italy.*- 87.6 

Germany... 79.8 

Turkey-- 49.6 

Argentina.......___.... 48.0 

BrazU- 81,8 

Hungary---- go. 8 

France___ 80.8 

Bwltaerland.^.....___....... 82.8 

. Belgium..._.....___... 18.7 
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ACetalR and product*—<7ontinued Percent 

Mexico. 17.8 

Japan- 16.8 

Greece.......__ 15.6 

Canada... 12.7 

United Kingdom.. 11.7 

United States... 10.7 

Egypt. 10.4 

Sw^en_..._ 7.2 

Netherlands_ 4.0 

House furnishing goods: 

Spain.. 263.5 

Mexico_ 123.0 

Turkey-- 112.0 

Greece_ 70.6 

Italy. 68.7 

Japan_ 64.4 

Germany...-... 63.4 

Canada.. 61.0 

Argentina__ 43.8 • 

United States. 43.3 

Brazil. 42.6 

Hungary....- 87.7 

Switzerland.. 33.0 

United Kingdom. 30.3 

Prance. 20.3 

Egypt....-. 19.1 

Sweden.-. 18.0 

Netherlands_ 10.8 

Belgium___ 10.7 


Now, get this: The United Kingdom is 
118.3. The gentleman from Virginia 
I Mr. Robertson 1 tried to ride herd on 
one of his witnesses by warning him 
against this “trick example,” as he 
termed it. Witnesses would come and 
say, “Amjrica's tariffs are too high. 
They must be lowered.” This man Short 
from Arkansas in his statement said they 
were too high. So I said, “How high are 
they?” He did not know. I said, “I 
didn’t think you did or you would not 
make that statement because you look 
like an honest man to me.” So he was 
rather surprised when I showed him we 
were No. 13 from the top in point of 
percentage ad valorem rates. Of the 19 
leading nations there are 6 which are 
lower than we are. I will read them to 
you: 

Japan, Belgium, Prance, Canada, the 
Netherlands, and Sweden. Sweden Is 
the lowest, with 32.8 percent average 
ad valorem. 

Mr. BREHM. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KNUTSON. I yield. 

' Mr. BREHM. I have in my district 
the largest glass-manufacturing corpo¬ 
ration in the world, the Anchor-Hocking 
Glass Corp., of Lancaster. I also have 
pottery manufacturers at Roseville and 
Crooksvllle. They are all organized, 
union men and women. They are all un¬ 
alterably opposed to this legislation. 
Perhaps the gentleman has not seen this; 
perhaps he has. It is entitled “Two Lit¬ 
tle Goblets Went to Market.” Just let 
me give you these figures: 

They took their trip to our American mar¬ 
ket in 1937 and they were identical cut lead- 
glass table goblets. 

The American-made goblet, total wages 
paid to produce this goblet In America, 60 
cents. The American manufacturer got 75 
cents for this goblet and spent all of this 
Income in the United States. 

The total wages paid to produce the goblet 
abroad was 10 cents. The foreign m^u- 
facturer got about 18% cents for his goblet. 
A totai'of only about 7% cents duty was paid 
to enter the Item. ^ . 

The retailer used the sssne percentage of 
markup on both goblets. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Minnesota has again 
expired. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 15 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
the gentleman is recognized for 15 addi¬ 
tional minutes. 

There was no objection. 

The American-made goblet sold in this 
country at retail for $1.50 or nearly three 
times the price of the import. The im¬ 
ported article sold in this country at 
retail for only 40 cents each, or about 
one-third of the price of the same 
American-made goblet. Surely this sit¬ 
uation proves that even in 1937 the tariff 
was Inadequate to protect the American 
hand-made glass industry, and yet 
Washington now wants to further reduce 
duties. 

The 1937 production of hand-made 
glass in the United States was valued at 
$13,000,000, factory cost. The American 
workers were paid $3,000,000, or 62 per¬ 
cent of the total. In 1937 the importa¬ 
tion of hand-made glassware in the 
United States had a total value of $4,- 
000,000. The workers abroad were paid 
$600,000 or only about 15 percent of the 
total value. You just cannot compete 
with that sort of importation, at least 
not in the Eleventh Ohio Congressional 
District, and still keep living standards 
up the way we want them kept for our 
laboring men and women. The passage 
of this legislation will in my opinion 
work a difficult hardship not only upon 
labor but on industry and agriculture as 
well. 

Mr. KNUTSON. A few years ago a 
survey was made that showed that the 
workingmen in the city of Milwaukee 
owned more automobiles than all the 
workingmen of Europe combined. It 
was not necessarily because we were 
smarter or knew how better than our 
competitors across the seas; it was be¬ 
cause we had a tariff that enabled the 
American workingman to live the way 
God Intended he should live. 

I am not a spot protectionist; there 
are certain things that I am vitally in¬ 
terested in, such as butter, corn, rye, 
potatoes, and similar farm products; but 
I know that we will not be able to sell our 
butter at good prices unless the people 
down East are profitably employed; I 
know they are not going to eat butter 
when they are compelled to compete 
with Czechoslovakia, and China, and 
Japan. So, perhaps I am selfish all 
along the line; but I have never been 
guilty of going down to the State De¬ 
partment and asking the State Depart¬ 
ment to make an exception of something 
in my district. 

We are told that these reciprocal-trade 
agreements promote trade. TJiat is not 
true. We have not been holding our per¬ 
centage of increase in any country’s 
trade. While it is true that our trade has 
Increased, it has not increased in pro¬ 
portion to the country’s percentage in¬ 
crease. Let us take the countries of 
Sweden and Norway, Sweden is a treaty 
country, Norway is a nontreaty country. 
In 1934 we exported to Norway $11,- 
000,000; in 1986, $88,000^000; or just twice 
as much, ToBwedisweeiqx»tedin 1984 


$38,000,000; In 1938, only 68 percent more, 
not twice as much, as was the case with 
Norway. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield at that point? 

Mr. KNUTSON. Only for a question. 

Mr. DINGELL. I just want to call the 
gentleman’s attention- 

Mr. KNUTSON. I did not yield for a 
speech. Mr. Chairman, I do not yield for 
a speech. If the gentleman wants to ask 
a question, I will yield. 

Mr. DINGELL. I wanted to call the 
gentleman's attention to the fact that a 
little while ago he said Sweden had a 
lower tariff than we did. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Yes; and because of 
that lower tariff our exports to Sweden 
should have been much greater than 
they are. If Sweden had had a high 
tariff the gentleman's point would be 
well taken. Now we will go from Sweden 
and Norway to Argentina and Brazil. 

Argentina is a nontreaty country while 
Brazil is a treaty country. See how much 
greater our exports are on this gloss to 
Argentine than to Brazil; let me give you 
the figures: In 1934 we exported $42,- 
000,000 worth of products of all kinds 
to Argentina, and in 1938, $86,000,000 
worth. To Brazil, a treaty country, in 
1934, we exported $40,000,000 worth and 
in 1938 only $61,000,000 worth. So the 
claims not hold water and they have 
had the best jugglers in the world jug¬ 
gling with these figures; yet they cannot 
make them rotate. They, therefore, fall 
under their own weight. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KNUTSON. I yield to the gentle¬ 
man from Arkansas. 

Mr. MILLS. Is my friend overlooking 
the fact that the United States completed 
a trade agreement with Argentina in 
1943? 

Mr. KNUTSON. I was giving the fig¬ 
ures from 1934, when we passed the act, 
up to 1938, which was the last peace 
year. 

Mr. MILLS. I misunderstood the gen¬ 
tleman. 1 thought he said 1944. 

Mr. KNUTSON. No. 1938. I could 
go on and give other figures. I will give 
you two more. I hate to do this because 
it shows up the State Department. They 
are clever down there and I hate to show 
a clever person up when they work so 
hard at it. 

Denmark was a nontreaty country and 
Holland a treaty country. The black line 
Is the nontreaty country, Denmark, and 
the dotted line is Holland, a treaty coun¬ 
try. Our exports to Denmark, the non¬ 
treaty country, were $14,500,000 in 1934 
and $ 24 , 000,000 in 1938. To Holland 
$50,000,000 in 1934 and $96,000,000 in 
1938 

Their claim as to what this reciprocal 
law is doing so far as building up our 
commerce is concerned does not stand 
analysis. Of course, they can take a set 
of tables and if they eliminate certain 
countries like the United Kingdom and 
several others, they can make a showing, 
but if they take them all together and 
add them up they canffot make out much 
of a case. 

Mr. THOM. Mr. Chairman, wUl the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. KNUTSON. I yield to the gentle¬ 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. THOM. I was a little puzzled a 
little while ago when the gentleman said 
that if an American shipped In a foreign 
ship a certain consignment of goods the 
money he paid to the foreign shipping 
company was lost. What did he mean 
by that? 

Mr. KNUTSON. I did not make that 
statement at all. 

Mr. THOM. What was it the gentle¬ 
man said? 

Mr. KNUTSON. 1 do not know what 
the gentleman is driving at. 1 merely 
said that I have supported every subsidy 
junposal for ship building that has come 
before the Congress because it is neces¬ 
sary that we pay a subsidy which repre¬ 
sents the difference between the cost of 
labor in this country and abroad; there¬ 
for. we must pay a subsidy if we are go¬ 
ing to build the ships over here, and I 
am for it. as against buying the ships 
abroad and having them built abroad, 
because when the money goes abroad we 
can bid it good-by. We may not see it 
again. 

Mr. THOM. That is what I want to 
ask the gentleman about. Suppose you 
build a ship in England and you pay 
for it in American dollars. What be¬ 
comes of the American dollars? 

Mr. KNUTSON. They go to England. 

Mr. THOM. What does England do 
with the m? 

Mr. KNUTSON. Search me. 

Mr. THOM. Anybody who knows the 
first principle of foreign trade knows 
that when England receives those dol¬ 
lars she cannot pay her workmen with 
them, she cannot buy raw material with 
them in her own country; she must buy 
goods from the United States where that 
dollar is good. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Not necessarily. She 
might buy raw materials which would 
not benefit our labor. If they are frozen 
you can move them. 

Mr. THOM. So the dollar comes back 
here. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Not necessarily. 

Mr. THOM. Absolutely. That is the 
<m]y thing you can do with the dollar. 
You have got to buy American goods. 

Mr. KNUTSON. They want our dol¬ 
lars in order to establish these credits. 

Mr. THOM. Absolutely, to buy Amer¬ 
ican goods, because you cannot dispose 
of an American dollar except in an Amer¬ 
ican mar ket. 

Mr. Sa^UTSOK. They may expect us 
to buy back things we are producing in 
this country. 

Mr. THOM. That is all right, if they 
buy our goods why they expect us to buy 
theirs; certainly. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Would it not be bet¬ 
ter if we would confine our foreign com¬ 
merce to the sale of those things of which 
we have an exportable surplus and im¬ 
port only such things as we do not pro¬ 
duce ourselves or in sufficient Quanti¬ 
ties? 

Mr. THOM. I think probably that is 
true, but when we^send a dollar over to 
the British for buikUng a ship that dollar 


cmnes back to us in payment for Ameri¬ 
can goods. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Maybe it does. 

Mr. THOM. That is true, and I hope 
the gentleman sees it that way. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Well, I have not been 
able to see it yet. But then we are learn¬ 
ing so much in economics these days; 
things that our forefathers never knew. 
You know what we'are learning today 
reminds me of the depression. The worst 
part of the depression was that we had 
to do without so many things that our 
forefathers never had. 

Mr. Chairman, briefly summarized, 
the measure before us to extend the life 
of the trade law for another 3 years, is 
untimely. No one can foretell with any 
degree of accuracy what sort of a world 
we are going to have after the war. Let 
us wait till we know where we are and 
what we have to face. 

There has been very little normal com¬ 
merce since Pearl Harbor. The war is 
acting as embargo on normal imports so 
the American laboring man and farmer 
has not felt the impact of competition 
from lands where they pay but a frac¬ 
tion of the American wage scale. Once 
the war is over and the struggle for 
world trade breaks, our producers will 
find that they will have the fight of their 
lives to hang onto their their share of 
the home market. 

Give to the State Department power 
to cut tariff rates an additional 50 per¬ 
cent? It is unthinkable. Already we 
are sunong the lowest of tariff nations. 
Even the United Kingdom ranks higher 
in percentage rates than we. To effect 
yet lower rates is to place us on a free- 
trade basis and at the same time invite 
economic chaos in America. With a 
1300,000,000,000 debt load to service, 
thousands of disabled veterans to pro¬ 
vide for, our aged to maintain, not to 
mention the ordinary expenses of gov¬ 
ernment, the proposal to lower rates yet 
lurthur, would be farcical, were it not 
so serious. 

Tliey tell us we must Import if we 
would export. True, but our exports 
should be confined to such articles and 
commodities as we have a surplus of 
and we should only Import the things 
we need but do not ourselves produce. 
That Is genuine reciprocity. I challenge 
anyone within tide sound of my voice to 
name just one other country that does 
not live up to that sound principle of 
international trade. 

Repubtieans believe in and are com¬ 
mitted to that sort of rociproctty but not 
the tumbleweed variety practiced by the 
State Department, which makes Uncle 
Sam a glorified Santa Clsoi. This is 
how It now operates. We enter into a 
trade agreement with one country and 
all other countries, save Gennany and 
Japan, automatically are given the same 
benefits, whether or not tl^ give us 
any trade advantages in return. In 
^er words, where one natich steps up 
to the pie counter, 00 will keep their 
seats knowing that **Unolo Bap** will be 
along shortly with th^Oharo of the pie. 


Name me one country that has in good 
faith kept its commitments. .Every 
country that we made a trade agreement 
with has nullified the benefits we were 
to receive, by depreciating tiieir cur¬ 
rency, im^ng Quota restrictions, or 
joining some organization like the ster¬ 
ling bloc, the members of which only 
trade with each other. Such nations are 
Inside looking out; we are outside looking 
in, with all doors locked. 

This measure is being high-pressured 
through Congress, and in the campaign 
to bamboozle the American peoi^e its 
proponents have enlisted the aid of In¬ 
ternationalists. women's organizations, 

. luncheon clubs, and others who have been 
made the unwitting instruments to take 
the bread out of our mouths. If the 
Doughton bill becomes law. Industries 
whose products are largely labor will 
pick up stakes and move to South Amer¬ 
ica. India, and China. Why not? Why 
. pay $1 per hour, with time and one-half 
for overtime, with the unemployment 
tax, wage-and-hour law, the Fair Labor 
Standards Act, 40-hour week, and so on 
and so on, when they can have all the 
labor they want or need for 35 cents to 
50 cents per day, and none of the ex¬ 
penses and inconveniences 1 have named, 
yet retaining their hold on the great 
American market? The Doughton bill 
would enable them to eat their cake and 
have it. 

New England has lost much of her tex¬ 
tile industries to the CaroUnas, Georgia, 
and other Southern States because they 
offered cheaper labor and saved freight 
on long hauls of raw material and fuel. 
Passage of the Doughton bill will start 
another industrial migration—-make no 
mistake. 

To those benighted who yet claim that 
the Hawley-Smoot tariff brought on the 
depression by raising trade barriers 
against us let me remind them the de¬ 
pression started in Britain 2 or 3 years 
before the law was enacted, and finally 
became world-wide. As a matter of fact, 
it hit us last. Anyone with as much 
brains as God gave geese knows the de¬ 
pression v/as a sequence of War I. 

Proponents of the “give away our 
markets'* program told us back in 1934,' 
when they first proposed this imbecilic 
and fantastic one-way trade program, 
that it would solve our unemployment 
problem. It did nothing of the kind. 
Six years later we yet had 10,000,000 out 
of work. In 1937, when they asked for 
its renewal they told us it would help 
preserve peace; 2 years later the war 
burst upon us with all the fury of hell 
turned loose. Now they tell us it will 
restore peace. X wonder who thinks up 
an these gems of asininity? 

We are told by advocates of the Dough¬ 
ton bill that we must open our trade 
doors wide to other nations or we will 
break the faith r^xBed in us by a war- 
weary world; that renewal is necessary 
to save the world. To the peddlers of 
these banalities let me say that America 
can best help the world by bdng pros¬ 
perous and strong and we can remain 
neither if we surrender our home mar- 
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kets to the pauperized labor of all the 
world. 

The time has come for the Congress 
and the American people to be realistic, 
to face cold facts, and to get their heads 
out of the clouds. The era of wishful 
thinking Is over. This is the morning 
after the night before. 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
Mr. Chairman, 1 yield 30 minutes to the 
gentleman from Virginia TMr. Robert¬ 
son]. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, I favor the passage of the 
Doughton bill (H. R. 3240). 

The action that this Congress takes 
on that bill to renew and strengthen the 
Trade Agreements Act will be inter¬ 
preted by the country—^Indeed by the 
whole world—as an indication of the de¬ 
gree of international economic leader¬ 
ship that can actually be expected from 
this Nation. Hostilities in Europe have 
ceased and we are rapidly approaching 
VJ-day. It is imperative, therefore, that 
we face squarely and courageously the 
world economic issues that confront us. 

We are. as it were, at a fork in the path 
of economic foreign policy and we can¬ 
not avoid making a choice. The one 
path leads to an expanding world econ¬ 
omy. where men and women will have 
job opportunities to produce in abun¬ 
dance the things that they need to eat 
and wear. This is the path of liberal 
trade policy and of full employment un¬ 
der the free-enterprise system. It is the 
path of international cooperation and 
the path that gives some promise of lead¬ 
ing toward world peace. 

The other path Is that of isolationism 
and economic restrictionism. It is the 
path that we followed after the last war 
and it led us to economic depression and 
an international trade war. 

Hesitation on our part now, at this 
critical Juncture, would be little short of 
tragic. Let us not overlook for one In¬ 
stant that we are economically the most 
powerful country in the world. Let us 
be ever mindful of our responsibility for 
world leadership. Judge Vinson, in sup¬ 
porting this bill, expressed himself well 
when he said: 

The most powerful Nation on earth must, 
in the postwar period, maintain a high level 
of prosperity and employment here at home 
if our free way of life is to prosper and bear 
its share of responslbUlty in maintaining 
world peace. America must not, and in my 
opinion will not, break faith with Its sons 
who have given their lives In order that 
our children and grandchUdren might live 
in freedom. 

The renewal and strengthening of the 
Trade Agreements Act is an integral 
part of this country's economic foreign 
policy. Other parts are now also before 
this Congress. Among these are the 
Bretton Woods proposals for an inter¬ 
national monetary fund and an interna¬ 
tional bank for reconstruction, the con¬ 
stitution of the food and agriculture or¬ 
ganization of the United Nations—which 
has already been approved by this House 
by the overwhelming vote of 291 to 25— 
extension of the authority of the Export- 
Import Bank, and repeal of the Johnson 
Act. 


The Conference now in progress at San 
Francisco is planning to set up an eco¬ 
nomic and social council to assist the 
member nations in coordinating their 
economic and social policies. High on 
the agenda of any such body will neces¬ 
sarily be the problem of international 
trade barriers. 

No international body, however, is 
going to supersede national govern¬ 
ments. No international body can actu¬ 
ally lower trade barriers. Such a group 
can study and recommend, but definitive 
action can be taken only by national 
governments themselves. When it comes 
to the lowering of trade barriers, experi¬ 
ence shows that the only feasible way of 
accomplishing anything is by interna¬ 
tional negotiation and agreement. Uni¬ 
lateral action almost universally results 
in heightened, rather than lowered, bar¬ 
riers. 

The reciprocal-trade agreements pro¬ 
gram has been the keystone of this coun¬ 
try’s foreign-trade policy for the past 
11 years and it has been successful. 
Other countries have known that this 
country is ready at all times to work 
with them for trade expansion. They 
look to the United States for a continu¬ 
ation of leadership in this held, leader¬ 
ship which for so long was identified 
with the name of Cordell Hull. 

Continuation of the reciprocal-trade 
agreements program requires that the 
powers of the President be extended be¬ 
yond those specified in the original Trade 
Agreements Act. Mere renewal of the 
present law, which now even our oppo¬ 
nents pretend not to find distasteful, 
would be a hollow gesture. 

It is essential that the hand of the 
President be strengthened by giving him 
the bargaining power provided for in 
section 2 of the bill. This section 
would not empower him to cut duties 
75 percent, as has been frequently said 
by some of those In opposition to the 
mea.sure. It would modernize the pro¬ 
gram by authorizing him, in bargaining 
with other countries, to reduce our tariffs 
to 50 percent of their level on January 
1, 1946. It is an enabling bill, designed 
to confer bargaining power upon the 
President, it would not, in and of it¬ 
self, lower any tariff rate. 

Unless this power is granted, the trade 
agreements program for all practical 
purposes will die and it will no longer 
be an instrument for reducing trade 
barriers, either here or abroad. For, 
the simple truth of the matter is that 
most of the effective bargaining power 
originally granted to the President 11 
years ago has been exhausted, except on 
items of a highly competitive character. 

Since 1934, when the original law was 
enacted, duties have been reduced by 
one-half on 42 percent of our dutiable 
imports. Duties have been reduced by 
less than 50 percent on an additional 
20 percent of dutiable imports. On the 
remaining 38 percent rates have not been 
cut, either because the products involved 
are highly competitive or because they 
were normally imported principally from 
Germany or Japan. 


Mere extension of the present law 
would be equivalent to telling the Presi¬ 
dent that from now on, in bargaining 
with foreign countries, he will have to 
coniine reductions to those items on 
which rates have not already been cut 
by the full 50 percent; namely, the more 
competitive items. He would have to 
concentrate, that is, on the very items 
where, because of stiff competition be¬ 
tween imports and domestic produc- 
tlon-^uch as hand-made glass and 
lower-priced cotton and woolen fabrics— 
the duty reductions that have been made 
were for less than 50 percent. 

The caution that has been exercised 
for the last 11 years in lowing tariffs cer¬ 
tainly is not going to be relaxed now. 
Mere extension of the present act. there¬ 
fore, would be tantamount to rejection 
of the program. Such action would in¬ 
evitably be interpreted by the rest of 
the world as notice that the United 
States is not prepared to carry out the 
principles of trade expansion to which 
it is so thoroughly committed. 

All of the fine pronouncements of prin¬ 
ciple by our statesmen—at international 
conferences and elsewhere—will mean 
very little if the Congress turns its back 
on the action necessary to give them ef¬ 
fect. Failure to enact this bill would ex¬ 
pose us to the same pitfalls that befell us 
after the First World War, when we re¬ 
placed the moderate Underwood tariff 
with the restrictive Fordney-McCumber 
tariff of 1922 and later on. in 1930, with 
the embargo Hawley-Smoot tariff. If 
we allow ourselves again to be swayed 
by that type of restrictionist reasoning 
we shall in the postwar era find ourselves 
in the grip of another period of produc¬ 
tion stagnation. When that occurred in 
1932 Government employment and defi¬ 
cit financing was the answer. That an¬ 
swer was better than bread lines but It 
involved social unrest, regimentation, 
and an unsound fiscal policy. 

To listen to some of the arguments of 
the opposition one might suppose that 
trade agreements are prepared and ne¬ 
gotiated by persons in the Government 
departments who are not at all inter¬ 
ested in the welfare of the United States. 
Charges have been made that the United 
States has received nothing from for¬ 
eign countries in return for the con¬ 
cessions that it has granted, that for¬ 
eign countries continue to discriminate 
against our commerce to their heart’s 
content, that low-wage countries have 
"flooded" us with their products at the 
expense of American labor, and even 
that the trade-agreements program 
brought on the war. Specious statistics 
have been produced in attempts to prove 
that recovery was more rapid before the 
trade-agreements program was inau¬ 
gurated than afterward and even to 
show that United States tariffs are so 
low relative to those of other countries 
as to be negligible. 

Allegations that have no foundation 
in fact have been repeated over and 
over again to witnesses who appeared to 
testify in favor of this bill in order to 
discredit the program in the minds of 
theHinwary. 
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One of these is the assertion that there 
was a greater degree of reeorery between 
1932 and 1935, before the trade«agree- 
ments program got under way, than be* 
tween 1935 and 1938, when the program 
was in full swing. In their attempt to 
prove it they cite figures for exports, 
imports, and national Income. Exports, 
th^ observe, increased fn»n $1,576,000,- 
000 in 1932, to $2,243,000,000 in 1935, and 
to $3,057,000,000 In 1938. By citing 
these figures fast enough, and by ccmi- 
pletely ignoring the fact that 1938 was 
a year of temporary recessicm in the 
general economic upswing that started 
in 1932, it is made to appear that some¬ 
how or other we would have been better 
off without the trade-agreements juo- 
gram than with it. The same trick was 
used with regard to imports, national in¬ 
come, and manufacturing pay rolls. 

Official Qovemment statistics show 
that with regard to exports. Imports, 


natSonal income. Industrial produotttm, 
manufacturing payrolls, and factory em- 
.ployment the average annual increase 
from 1938 to 1987 was substantially 
greater than the average annual in¬ 
crease from 1988 to 1935—just the op¬ 
posite conctusion from that so louxUy 
proclaimed by the opposition. In most 
cases, furthermore, the increases be¬ 
tween 1938 and 1939 were considerably 
greater than the average annual In¬ 
creases from 1932 to 1935. The only 
apparent exceptlcm is exports, but, since 
they receded less in 1938 than did im¬ 
ports, national income, Industrial pro¬ 
duction. manufacturing pay rOUs, or fac¬ 
tory employmoit, they had less ground 
to recover. In fact, even for the hand¬ 
picked period 1935-38 annual average 
exports increased more than in the 
1932-35 period. 

The following tabulation shows the 
indexes for all of the periods mentioned: 


Selected indexes of economic recovery 
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All of which proves only that statistics 
are not foolproof and that by showing 
certain periods only, it is possible to give 
a completely erroneous picture. The op¬ 
position Is apparently determined, now 
as in 1940 and 1943, to befuddle honest- 
minded people by their statistical mach¬ 
inations. 

Of eourse, not all of the rapid recovery 
since 1984 is to be attributed to the trade- 
agreements program. No one has ever 
made such an extravagant claim. It 
oannot be denied, however, that the luro- 
gram has made an important contribu¬ 
tion to that recovery. 

Another favorite argument is that we 
are cutting our tariff duties in exchange 
for nothing on the part of foreign coun¬ 
tries but continued and intensified dis¬ 
crimination on their part against our ex¬ 
ports. 

For nearly three centuries we have 
traded in world markets. Our opponents 
seem to feel that American skill, Ameri¬ 
can resourcefulness, and American en¬ 
ergy have lost the ability to hold their 
own in a competitive world and that 
henceforth we must take dreary refuge 
behind a Chinese wall of economic pro¬ 
tectionism. The opposition seems to have 
lost faith in Ameilcan private enterprise. 
X have not. 

In each of the 28 trade agreements we 
have xeoelved many important conces- 
stons.^ Themunber of countries grantkig 
us concessloqg on some of oxur important 
exports is shown In the following tabula¬ 
tion: 
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Agrloaltuial machinery and 
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industrial naohlnery. 


Office appliances. 

Eieetrtoai machtiary and appa¬ 
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14 

17 
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12 

14 

14 

5 

14 

1 

a 

5 
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The charge that foreign countries have 
Intensified their discrimination against 
our commerce is not true. Foreign 
countries have been accused of depreciat¬ 
ing their currencies immediately after 
signing trade agreements wiUi us solely 
for the purpose of nullifying the con¬ 
cessions that they granted. The United 
Kingdom has been selected for particu¬ 
lar criticism for having established a 
sterling area dollar pool which, it is 
charged, enables them to limit our ex¬ 
ports to Empire countries. 

Let us look first at currency devalua¬ 
tion. 

Most of the trade agreements contain 
a specific clause permitting the United 
states to terminate the agreement if va¬ 
riations in the exchange rate between the 
currencies of the two countries becomes 
so substantial as to prejudice the indus¬ 
tries or commerce of the United States. 
The devaluation of certain European cur¬ 
rencies occurred at about the same time 
that France was forced to depreciate the 
franc at the end of September 1936 be¬ 
cause of a political and financial situa¬ 
tion which caused a flight of capital from 
that country. France went off the gold 
standard in July 1937, which was more 
than a year after the trade agreement 
with the United States became effective. 

Netherland, Swiss, and Ceechoslovak- 
ian currencies were devaluated during 
September-October 1986, about 9 months 
after the effective dates of the agreements 
with the Netherlands and Switzerland 
and prior to the agreement with Czecho¬ 
slovakia. Swedish currency remained 
relatively atable from 1934 to the out¬ 
break of the war, as did Finnish cur¬ 
rency. The British poimd remained 
stable from January I, 1939, when the 
agreements became effective, until the 
outbreak of the war in Ihirope. Beiglnm 
is the only country where the signature 
and the.effectlve date of the agreement 
occurred almost sfinuttaneously with de¬ 
valuation of the currehey. of 

dltBcult toonomlo . and .financial condi¬ 
tions, that country devaluated its cur¬ 
rency at the end of March and 
the trade agreement became dfeeUve on 
May 1 of the same year. 
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Z>epreciation or de?aluation of cur- 
rencies does not meon^ that the conces¬ 
sions which we obtained are permanentlr 
canceled, or, as has sometimes been 
claimed, that exports of the depredated- 
currency country are necessarily stimu¬ 
lated and Imports retarded, even for a 
temporary period. In fact, currency de¬ 
predation has been much overrated as 
a means of stlmulatlns exports by the 
country embarking on depreciation. At 
the very most the advantages gained are 
temporary and accrue principally to the 
first few countries to devaluate. In¬ 
ternal prices of goods In international 
trade soon rise. In the country engaged 
In devaluation, to an amount which 
brings them into the same relation as 
before to prices of the same goods in 
other countries. The countries which 
devalued their currencies after the time 
when trade agreements were concluded 
with the United States were not the first, 
but the last, to take this step. To say 
that currency devaluation has been used 
to nullify concessions granted in trade 
agreements is a plain distortion of the 
facts. 

The sterling area dollar pool is an ar¬ 
rangement that has been necessitated by 
the war and which is definitely tem¬ 
porary. 

The countries participating in this ar¬ 
rangement-—the United Kingdom and 
all other British countries—except Can¬ 
ada and Newfoundland—and Egypt, 
Iraq, and Iceland—^have found it neces¬ 
sary to "'poor' their United States dollars 
for the purpose of buying military and 
civilian goods which are essential to the 
prosecution of the war. Dollars to these 
countries, in other words, are scarce and 
have had to be rationed for wartime 
purposes like all other scarce commodi¬ 
ties. The net effect, so far as the United 
States 1' concerned, has been to change 
the composition and the destination of 
our exports but not to decrease the total 
number of dollars spent for our goods. 
On the other hand, the resulting con- 
sen^tion of dollars has resulted in a 
smaller drain on lend-lease assistance 
than would otherwise have been the case. 

The uniformity of tone of many of the 
letters received and of much of the tes¬ 
timony heard is presumptive evidence 
that much of it was Inspired by a com¬ 
mon source. Almost invariaUy the tes¬ 
timony was based on fear of what might 
happen if tariff rates were reduced. 
Such fears were expressed in 1934 when 
the original act was passed. They were 
expressed again when It was renewed in 
1987. They were expressed still again in 
1940 and again in 1943. And they are 
still with us In 1945. Again and again 
we are told that the trade-agreements 
program is going to wreck the country. 
Only this time the opposition is willing 
to renew the act In Its original form for 
1 year, despite Its alleged unconstitu¬ 
tionality and their fears. 

• The fact Is that no one has been able 
to show that any Industry or producing 
Interest has suffered any substantial 
damage as a result of reductions In du¬ 
ties. In numerous cases where there 
have been Increases in imports there have 
been even greater Increases in domestic 


production. The opponents of the pro¬ 
gram are usually so absorbed In watch¬ 
ing percentage Increases in imports that 
they neglect altogether the usually small 
ratio of imports to domestic production. 

A favorite argument Is that American 
workers are unable to compete with the 
low-paid workers of foreign countries. 
If this were true, American industry and 
agriculture would have perished long 
ago, since wages—and profits, too, for 
that matter—are higher in this country 
than in almost every other country in 
the world. 

What these critics overlook is that the 
ability to compete does not depend upon 
wage rates. The significant thing is Cost 
per unit of output, and this depends only 
partly upon labor cost. The technologi¬ 
cal and managerial efficiency of Ameri¬ 
can industry is so great that unit costs 
in most lines are far lower than in for¬ 
eign countries. Not infrequently, be¬ 
cause of this, foreign Industrialists and 
labor complain to their governments that 
they are unable to compete with the 
highly efficient and highly paid labor of 
the United States. 

If this reasoning seems too theoretical 
it is only necessary to refer to the testi¬ 
mony of labor Itself on the point. Mr. 
James B. Carey, secretary-treasurer of 
the CIO. and Mr. Emil Rieve. general 
president of the Textile Workers Union 
of America, both appeared as witnesses 
in favor of this bill and gave strong sup¬ 
port to it. Mr. Carey said, in part: 

There are those who contend that the 
American standard of living would be lowered 
by admitting foreign imports into this coun¬ 
try; that American workers would be thrown 
out of jobs and that we could not compete 
with the low-prioed foreign goods produced 
under low-wage conditions. Here are the 
facts: The principal industries affected by 
imports are textiles, wood, paper and pulp 
industries, fishing, mining, and glass manu¬ 
facture. Only a relatively small proportion 
of American workers is in these industries, 
and of these only a limited number are 
directly affected by imports. 

The census of 1940 listed 45.000,000 per¬ 
sons as gainfully employed in construction 
and transportation, wholesale and retail 
trade, personal and professional services, 
finance, real estate, etc. Foreign competi¬ 
tion cannot and does not touch them. 
Tariffs give them no protection whatever. 
On the contrary, tariffs hurt them by reduc¬ 
ing the stream of commoditlee which they 
handle and increasing the cost of the goods 
which they buy as consumers. 

Eight million of the remaining 20.000,000 
workers were listed as farmers. Tbs vast 
majority of these 8,000.000 produce cotton, 
tobacco, rice, wheat, hogs, f^t, etc. All of 
them produce crops partially dependant 
upon foreign markets. The other thousands 
of farmers producing food which cannot ba 
exported are injured by the Inoreaaad price 
which protective tariffs place upon the goods 
which they buy. 

Twelve million workers of th e 45 JOOO.OOO 
are employed in manufacturing, mining, 
forestry, and fishing. Six million of these 
12.000,000 workers are employed In automo¬ 
tive and aircraft Industry, steel, electrical 
equipment, and other consumer durable 
goods—aU of them efficient export industries. 

Of the remaining gJOOO^iOO Woctars, the 
great majority are Indipdnilent of tariff 
protection. In the flat-glaai IndUCtry, for¬ 
eign competition is Umitsd prindpally to 
certain types of glass; in.texttiss much of 


the foreign competition affects goods in the 
Unmry class. In iron and steel, foreign com¬ 
petition is limited in the main to certain 
alloy products, in all of these lines, advances 
in American technology are reducing the 
potential competition. 

Biany foreign goods are at a competitive 
disadvantage with domestic goods. In ad¬ 
dition to overseas freight to the United 
States, they must pay the cost of transpor¬ 
tation to interior points; they must meet 
consumer preference as to style and quality; 
they must comply with sanitary pure food 
and other regulations, in addition to meet¬ 
ing competition of domestic goods which 
are advantageously located. And. above all, 
the machinery of the Tariff CkxnmlBsion un¬ 
der the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act is 
deslgzked to forestall destructive competi¬ 
tion. 

The maximum number of workers em- 
pU^ed in industries whose goods compete 
with similar goods produced abroad is little 
more than 2,000,000. American workers thus 
are affected to a very limited degree by tar¬ 
iffs whereas all workers as consumers are 
Injured by high tariffs. 

Nor have American farmers suffered 
from trade agreements. Rather have 
they benefited from the concessions ob¬ 
tained for their exports. 

As shown in a recent study by the 
American Farm Bureau Federation, the 
total acreage equivalent of imports of 
competitive agricultural products during 
the period 1928-29 to 1933-34 decreased 
2,900,000 acres as compared with a de¬ 
cline of 21.000.000 acres for agricultural 
exports. In the crop year 1937-38 the 
acreage equivalent of competitive agri¬ 
cultural imports was 531,000 acres less 
than In 1933-34. while that of agricul¬ 
tural exports was 7.014,000 acres greater 
than 1933-34. In the crop year 1938-39 
the acreage equivalent of the principal 
agricultural exports of the United States 
was 28.375.000 acres, which was nearly 
four times the acreage equivalent of the 
principal competitive agricultural im¬ 
ports in that year. 

In 1938 and 1939, United States agri¬ 
cultural exports to nontrade-agreement 
countries averaged 15 percent less than 
in 1934 and 1935, as compared with an 
increase of 50 percent in agricultural ex¬ 
ports to trade-agreement countries. 
Concessions have been obtained by the 
United States on industrial products 
which accounted for 48 percent of the 
total value of United States agricultural 
exports in that year. Concessions have 
been obtained by the United States from 
agreement countries on 73 percent of 
ttieir agricultural imports from this 
country as compared with 48 percent of 
their nonagricultural Imports. 

Normally, almost half of all of our 
exports are agricultural products. That 
producers of many major agricultural 
products are heavily dependent upon ex- 
markets Is shown by the following 
percentages showing the share of do¬ 
mestic production normally exported; 
Wheat. 20 percent; tobacco. 40 percent: 
dried apricot, 60 percent; cotton, 50 
percent; prunes, 50 percent; pears, 20 
percent; lard, 40 percent; raisins, 35 per¬ 
cent; and apples, 15 percent. 

It would be disastrous if we were to 
go back to the old system of embargo 
tarillR and trade wars. Foreign outlets 
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of suxplus agricultural products would be 
lost and there would be enormous sur¬ 
pluses or drastic restrictions on produc¬ 
tion of such commodities. Producers of 
these surplus commodities would shift to 
the production of other commodities such 
as dairy products, beef cattle, and fruits 
and vegetables, producers of which would 
then encounter stiff competition. The 
loss of export markets would react on 
industrial production and reduce indus¬ 
trial emplosnnent, and American farmers 
would suffer by reason of the smaller 
purchasing power of American laborers. 

Agricultural production in the United 
States has been increasing, but unless the 
export market for many basic farm prod¬ 
ucts is enlarged after the present war 
there will be a permanent reduction in 
farm output and a permanent reduction 
in income for millions of farmers. It is 
more important for the American farmer 
to have profitable markets for his total 
production than to have exclusive access 
to a domestic market too restricted to 
give him an income sufficient to main¬ 
tain a decent standard of living. 

The opponents of the Doughton bill 
have not been able to present a single 
soimd argument against it. Such argu¬ 
ments as they have given have been 
based upon fear of what might happen 
and upon statistics that are largely spe¬ 
cious and seemingly devised more to 
confuse the issue than to clarify it. 

President Truman has made clear the 
need for the additional authority which 
section 2 of the bill calls for. Without 
such authority, the renewal of the act as 
it now stands would be mere window- 
dressing. Were it not so the opponents, 
who deep down in their heart of hearts 
are unalterably opposed to tariff reduc¬ 
tions, would not agree to a simple re¬ 
newal for 1 year. 

This issue cuts deep into our postwar 
planning. The trade-agreements pro¬ 
gram is a symbol—a symbol of interna¬ 
tional economic cooperation—and if its 
renewal on an active basis is rejected it 
wiU be taken to mean that this country 
Is determined to repeat its mistakes of 
the 1920*s. The Christian Science Moni¬ 
tor. speaking editorially on May 17, ex¬ 
pertly summarized the issues as follows: 

The American people are being treated to 
a weird spectacle of political contortion by 
the Republican Party's leadership in Con¬ 
gress. Its chieftains met with President 
Truman shortly after his nomination and 
pledged their cooperation In efforts to ob¬ 
tain permanent peace. Yet Republican 
members of the House Ways and Means Com¬ 
mittee have Just voted solidly against re¬ 
newal of the Hull Trade Agreements Act. 
Thus the OOP leadership is in the impossi¬ 
ble position of smiling on efforts to encourage 
friendly world relations and turning its back 
on them at the same time. 

For the reciprocal trade policy is Impor¬ 
tant to world peace. This is recognized In 
the United States Chamber of Commerce's 
endorsement of the present biU. * * • 
Most students of government recall how 
American tariffs hampered Europe's pay¬ 
ment of its v^ar debts with manufactured 
goods and raw materials. The tariffs shut 
off Europe's chief market and helped to bring 
on the world depression. Europe retaliated 
with prohibitive import duties of its own<— 
and economic warfare fostered the war we 
have been fighting. 

Congress has only until June 12 to renew 
the Trade Agreements Act. Can a Congress¬ 


man hope to promote world prosperity—con¬ 
sequently peace—by maintaining forbidding 
tariff walls about his own country? Can he 
be a cooperatlonlst for peace and a tariff 
isolationist at the same moment? 

The hlgh-tariff proponents are economic 
isolationists. They say, "We want to sell to 
the world, but we won't buy an]rthlng we can 
produce ourselves." One might think that 
the lesson of the twenties and the thirties, 
when America drained the world of most of 
Its gold and buried it in the ground, would 
have been sufficient. When Europe had no 
more gold to pay out. it could buy no more 
American products—^and the factories began 
to close. The United States, in a modem, 
close-knit world, found it could not be self- 
sufficient. 

Must America, and the world, go through 
new tariff wars? Do the tariff isolationists 
in Congress realize that the effect of an¬ 
other set of prohibitive import duties might 
furnish an excuse for future fanatic na¬ 
tionalists to sow the dragon's teeth of hatred 
and war? The Republican Part/ leaders in 
Washington should awaken. The Republi¬ 
cans in Congress would do well to resume 
the wise stand they took in 1943, when a 
majority of them voted to renew the re¬ 
ciprocal agreements. 

The Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act has 
proved itself of real benefit in promoting in¬ 
ternational commerce. It can help to 
strengthen the foundations of the new peace 
structure being laid at San Francisco. The 
14-to-11 vote of the Ways and Means Com¬ 
mittee Indicates that the administration may 
be able to push through the renewal—In¬ 
cluding increased tariff-reduct Ion powers for 
the President—even without Republican sup¬ 
port and despite certain Democratic hlgh- 
tariff recalcitrants. But the Republican lead¬ 
ership will enhance its reputation and serve 
the public well If it brings its followers into 
line. Those of both parties whose hearts are 
in the effort to promote world amity will 
Join In extending the life of the Hull Act. 

Because I believe that economic se¬ 
curity is the handmaiden of peace; be¬ 
cause I believe that freer international 
trade will mean an expanding world 
economy, and because I believe that our 
own economic well-being is definitely 
linked with foreign commerce, I am giv¬ 
ing my wholehearted support to the 
Doughton bill. 

I was elected to the Congress on the 
Democratic platform of 1932, which 
promised a reciprocal trade agreements 
program. The Democratic Party lived 
up to that campaign promise. In Janu¬ 
ary 1940, in requesting the Congress to 
renew the Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act» President Roosevelt said; 

The social and economic forces which have 
been mismanaged abroad until they have re¬ 
sulted in revolution, dictatorship, and war 
are the same as those which we here are 
struggling to adjust peacefully at home. 

It was with far-sighted wisdom that the 
framers of the Consytution brought to¬ 
gether in one magnificent phrase three great 
concepts—common defense, general welfare, 
and domestic tranquillity. 

To say that the domestic well-being of 
130,000.000 Americans Is deeply affected by 
the well-being or the ill-being of the popu¬ 
lations of other nations is only to recognize 
in world affairs the truth we all accept in 
home affairs. 

If in any local unit—a city, county. State, 
or region—^low standards of living are per¬ 
mitted to continue, the level of the civiliza¬ 
tion of the entire Nation will be puUed down¬ 
ward. 

The identical principle extends to the rest 
of a civilized world. But there are those who 
wishfuUy insist, in Innocence or ignorance, 
«r both, that the United Statea of America as 


a self-contained unit can live happily and 
prosperously, its future secure, Inside a high 
wall of isolation while, outside, the rest of 
civilization and the commerce and culture 
of mankind are shattered. 

We must look ahead and see the effect on 
our future generations if world trade is con¬ 
trolled by any nation or group of nations 
which sets up that control through military 
force. 

For many years after the World War blind 
economic selfishness in most countries, in¬ 
cluding our own, resulted in a destructive 
mine field of trade restrictions which blocked 
the chAunols of commerce among nations. 
This policy was one of the contributing 
causes of existing wars. It dammed up vast 
unsalable surpluses, helping to bring about 
unemployment and suffering in the United 
States and everywhere else. 

The old conditions of world trade made 
for no enduring peace; and when the time 
comes, the United States must use its in¬ 
fluence to open up the trade channels of 
the world in order that no nation need 
feel compelled in later days to seek by force 
of arms what It can well gain by peaceful 
conference. For this purpose we need the 
Trade Agreements Act even more than when 
it was passed. 

I emphasize the leadership which this 
Nation can take when the time comes for 
a renewal of world peace. Such an influ¬ 
ence will be greatly weakened if this Gov¬ 
ernment becomes a dog in the manger of 
trade selfishness. 

In asking last fall to be placed in 
charge of the destinies of our Nation, the 
Republican candidate for the Presidency 
not only endorsed the reciprocal trade 
agreements program, but he termed it 
a Republican program that had been 
ably carried out by Mr. Hull. He pointed 
with pride to the Republican platform 
of 1944, which said: 

We believe, however, that peace and secur¬ 
ity do not depend upon the sanction of force 
alone, but should prevail by virtue of recip¬ 
rocal Interests and spiritual values recognized 
in those security agreements. * * * 

We shall seek, in our relations with other 
nations, conditions calculated to promote 
World-Wide economic stability, not only for 
the sake of the world, but also to the end 
that our own people may enjoy a high level 
of employment in an increasingly prosperous 
world. • • • 

If the postwar world is to be properly or¬ 
ganized, a great extension of world trade will 
be necessary to repair the wastes of war and 
build an enduring peace. The Republican 
Party, always remembering that its primary 
obligation, which must be fulfilled, is to otir 
own workers, our own farmers, and our own 
industry, pledges that it will Join with others 
in leadership in every cooperative effort to 
remove unnecessary and destructive barriers 
to international trade. 

Far be it from me to attempt to tell 
my Republican colleagues how they 
should vote on the pending bill. It is 
for them to judge whether or not they 
are bound to their platform promises 
of 1944. I can merely add that if they 
feel that they are not bound they will 
be wasting their time to insert another 
plank on the subject of cooperative ef¬ 
fort to remove unnecessary and destruc¬ 
tive barriers to international trade In 
their 1948 platform. 

“By their fruits ye shall know them.” 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Why did the State Department ask for 
an additional 50-percent bargaining 
power if they are not going to use it? 
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Mr. ROIBSRTSON of VixviiilA. The 
reason the State Department asked for 
the additional 60 percent is they expect 
to use some of it They told us they did 
not eipeet to use all of it, but if they do 
not get the additional bargaining power 
in the event any future trade agreement 
was negotiated, the cut would have to be 
made on the highly competitive items 
which they did not want to cut and 
which in previous agreements have not 
been cut to the point where anyone was 
injured. My friend, the gentleman from 
Minnesota, i^d that every time a witness 
came before the committee complaining 
of the reciprocal trade agreement, the 
gentleman from Virginia would ask him, 
“Have you been hurt?” and esM^h time the 
witness would have to answer “No.” 
That is true. But the gentleman from 
Minnesota did not give you the real rea¬ 
son why the witness had to answer “No.” 
because the witness knew if he did not 
answer in the negative I would insert in 
the record the truth of the fact that 
“no” was the only correct answer that 
could be given. No. they have not been 
hurt. All through the testimony in op¬ 
position to the bill and in all the corre¬ 
spondence we have had on the bill, like 
a silver thread among the gold there 
runs this thought, “We are afraid of 
what you are going to do to us in the 
future.” No, they have not been hurt 
yet. They say. “No. we are not economic 
isolationists,” They say, “Yes, we are 
for freer world trade. But we want to 
tie your hands down for fear of what you 
may do to us in the future.” 

Mr. GILLESPIE. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Virginia. I yield 
to the gentleman from Colorado. 

Mr. GILLESPIE. I have a great many 
letters from the A. F. of L. and they are 
very much opposed to this measure. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Virginia. I did 
not mean to say they were unanimously 
for it. 

Mr. GILLESPIE. They are unani¬ 
mously against it in my district. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Virginia. There 
are many units of the A. r. of L. for it. 
Two of the best witnesses we had be¬ 
fore our committee were A. F. of L. men. 
The railroad woricers want to haul the 
goods. We had another witness from 
the A. F. of L. who gave very strong 
testimony. Mr. Matthew Woll is vice 
president of the A. F. of L. He came be¬ 
fore us in opposition to the bill but he 
distinctly said he did not speak for the 
A. F. of L.. that he spoke for the Ameri¬ 
can Wage Earners Protection Confer¬ 
ence, which appears to be a small or¬ 
ganization of his own. We asked him 
how many members that organization 
had and we never could find out. He 
said he had so many in the printing 
union, to Which he belonged, but we 
never could find out how many there 
were. 

Mr. BRBHM. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Virginia. I yield 
to the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. BREHM. I wonder if the genUe- 
man testifying for the CIO referred in 
any way to the shoe industry in Ameri¬ 
ca, which X understand are practically 
all CTO union controlled. A short time 


back the shoe factories in my district^ 
were down and the workers blamed it 
primarily upon the fact that shoes came 
in from Czechoslovakia all complete ex¬ 
cept for the tacking on of the heel. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Virginia. I do 
not know who testified about shoes: how¬ 
ever, it was brought'out that at no time 
has the importation of shoes ever 
amounted to 2 percent of the domestic 
production. There were some fancy 
ladles* shoes brought in frozri Czecho¬ 
slovakia, but the war soon put an end 
to that. We always exported in dollars 
10 to 15 times the value of the imports. 
During the time that much complaint 
was made about the imports from 
Czechoslovakia the domestic consump¬ 
tion of shoes rose from about 300,000,000 
pair to over 400,000,000 pair. With our 
present national income we could pos¬ 
sibly consume five or six hundred million 
pair if we did not have given an air¬ 
plane stamp to get them. 

Mr. BREHM. The thing that 
prompted my question was that during 
the time the shoe factory was down In 
my own home town. I saw and cashed 
many of their pay checks which were 
as low as $3.61 for 2 weeks' work and 
the shoe-factory workers at that time 
were blaming the shoes that came in 
from foreign countries in competition to 
our American-made shoes, for their low 
wages and lack of work. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Virginia. The 
position of the CIO was that, it was 
unanimously for this measure, even so 
far as the textile industry was con¬ 
cerned which had complained the most. 
It was unanimously for this bill. Various 
big units like the Railroad Brotherhood, 
for which !ylr. Harrison spoke, was for 
the bill. He made one of the best wit¬ 
nesses We had before us. Although he 
said he left school when he was in the 
6th grade, he is a man that made good 
use of his time since he left school. 
And he was pommeled from one end of 
that committee table to the other by the 
opponents of this bill but they did not 
make any headway with him. 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the 
gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. 
BaileyI. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, in for¬ 
mulating a tariff policy, we have to con¬ 
tend with a problem peculiarly out 
own—the high standard of American 
life—which, expressed in terms of any 
money in comparison to an ounce of 
gold, shows we are willing to pay more 
for services and merchandise than any 
other country in the world. 

Such a status, Mr. Chairman, Is an 
invitation for the rest of the world to 
sell its goods, produced by means of 
cheaper labor, in our higher-priced mar¬ 
kets, and of necessity, for the protection 
of our industry and our labor, we must 
adopt a tariff plan to cope with that 
situation. 

We have endured the consequences of 
two World Wars, both having as their 
basic cause unsatisfactory economic and 
trade relations among the most civilized 
nations of the world. We do not have 
to look far for the cause of World War 
n. It is fully descried in HItiar's book. 


Blein Kampf, in which the allegedly now 
dead Fuehrer openly exposed his plan to 
make Germany the only industrial 
nation in Europe, if not in the entire 
world. 

Our attitude on the tariff will, there¬ 
fore, be highly instrumental in the 
future, as it has been in the past, in 
causing or preventing future wars. We 
are now enjoying a type of wartime 
prosperity—hut at what price? It would 
be indeed unfortunate if in the future 
our ingenuity were capable of producing 
only a system of international trade in 
which prosperity could be enjoyed in its 
highest degree under wartime conditions. 

Immediately after this war unsettled 
periods of trading with any given nation 
can be foreseen. The acuteness of the 
disturbances in the trading will neces¬ 
sarily be the most severe we have ever 
experienced. There will be devaluation 
and repudiation of the value of existing 
moneys in foreign nations; there is now 
and will be misery of an indescribable 
nature, making for a still lower standard 
of living than the one experienced before 
the war: there will be an accum'ilation 
and concentration of all possible and 
imaginary trade disturbances; there will 
be trade hindrances for longer or shorter 
periods of time, according to the time 
needed by each country to put itself on 
a basis which has a semblance of nor¬ 
malcy. 

It will be necessary not only for the 
foreign countries but also for us to work 
on a budget, regulating our Imports and 
exports, our debts and credits, so that we 
know at all times what we are doing and 
where we stand, and so that we, too, 
will be able, sooner or later, to come back 
to somewhat normal conditions. 

Under our present tariff system there 
has grown up in this country mass pro¬ 
duction in many lines of industry. 
Whether this system is beneficial or not 
I am not discussing, but it must be 
apparent that under this system, with 
our present economic set-up, we will be 
impotent to provide necessary employ¬ 
ment for kU fuming war veterans and 
other workers who will be out of employ¬ 
ment when the war emergency passes. 
Particularly will this be true if we sacri¬ 
fice one American industry in an effort 
to give other nations buying power to 
mable them to purchase the exported 
products of some other American in¬ 
dustry. My native State of West Vir¬ 
ginia, now the leading glass producing 
State in the Union, protests being made 
the guinea pig for such an experiment. 

The present trade agreements do not 
limit the amounts of any given article 
that can be imported, and in many cases 
we have observed that, due to this fact, 
we are uncertain regarding the quantity 
a foreign exporter of a given commodity 
will throw on our markets. Very often 
as little as 10 percent or less of an im¬ 
ported competitive article ruins the price 
structure of both the imported and the 
domestically produced equivalent article. 

KAin>-CLA8S IMDUSTRT 

United States manufacturers of hand¬ 
made glassware are fully cognizant of 
the •necessity of stimulating foreign 
trade. They are not interested in creat¬ 
ing tariff banders Just for the purpose of 
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eliminating competition. All they are 
seeking is the equal opportunity of selling 
ware made by American workmen at 
American labor rates as is provided for¬ 
eign manufacturers using foreign labor 
at low foreign wage rates. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman. wUl 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BAILEY. I yield. 

Mr. KNUTSON. The gentleman is 
making a very fine statement. Does the 
gentleman know of a single country that 
does not give all necessary protection to 
its own industries? 

Mr. BAILEY. I think the gentleman’s 
question will be answered as I proceed. 

In 1944 the hand-made glass table, 
ornamental, and stemware industry was 
estimated at $19,400,000 at factory sell¬ 
ing-price levels. The illuminating glass¬ 
ware business for the same year was 
about $11,000,000, making in all a total 
of approximately $30,000,000 during the 
war years for the hand-made group for 
which I plead. In normal times—for 
instance, in 1939—the United States bi¬ 
ennial census of manufacturers record 
this business as $20,700,000. This repre¬ 
sents a 50-percent wartime expansion, 
with added workers. 

Manufacturers of this ware are lo- 
cated—in order of their importance—in 
West Virginia, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Indi¬ 
ana, New York, Oklahoma, and Cali¬ 
fornia. There are a few factories in 
other States. These plants, numbering 
76. are predominantly in small towns and 
cities, as follows: 


Towns or ctties 

Companies: with a population 

21 __- 6.000 and under 

14. 6.001 to 10,000 

21. 10,001 to 26,000 

10. 25.001 to 60,000 

10_ over 50,000 


Fifty-Six of these plants are located in 
cities and towns having a population of 
25,000 and under. Most of the factories 
practically support the community, and 
if they do not operate, local retailers and 
service establishments immediately are 
in distress. If the plants are shut down 
for any reason, disaster overtakes these 
small communities, because in many in¬ 
stances the glass plant is the sole manu¬ 
facturing establishment in the area. My 
congressional district alone has 9 such 
plants and West Virginia has a total 
of 19. 

Glass working is an art. A glass work¬ 
er only becomes skilled after years of 
arduous training. The development of 
skilled and expert workers in the manual 
arts is fundamentally intelligent. 

What would our own military have 
done during the war without skilled 
glassworkers? Where would we have ob¬ 
tained tubes for radar and radio, lenses 
for range finders, battery jars for tele¬ 
phone units, and the innumerable other 
complex instruments used in the prose¬ 
cution of the war? No ship could have 
sailed safely without fresenal lenses and 
other glass parts for signal apparatus. 
Our Medical Corps could not have func¬ 
tioned without the hundreds of glass 
units required by them. 

Shall we permit this industry to die 
because of its inability to compete with 
low foreign wages? Shall we discontinue 
the training of skilled workmen? Shall 


we discontinue technological research 
which has been of such great value to our 
Army and Navy? If we do so. where will 
the hundreds of glass parts used by the 
Army and Navy and the Coast Guard 
come from? How then, can we properly 
meet our national-defense problem? 

There always has been a hand-made 
glassware Industry in this country. Since 
1878 the great majority of the skilled 
handworkers have bargained collective¬ 
ly with their employers, building mutual 
understanding of the needs of their in¬ 
dustry and a cooperative policy for its 
welfare. The glass worker, being an in¬ 
telligent person and a good citizen gen¬ 
erally. has endeavored to negotiate and 
establish wage scales which will permit 
him to live and rear his family on that 
standard of living in which we Ameri¬ 
cans express pride so frequently. These 
wages are the largest single factor in the 
cost of our product. The industry, in its 
long record of collective bargaining, has 
voluntarily built standards which the 
Government has been seeking for the 
past decade to establish by law. 

The greatest menace over the years to 
the maintenance of that living standard 
to which the glassworker aspires has 
been the importation of hand-made 
glassware into our markets from the low- 
wage, foreign factories. The importa¬ 
tion of low-priced wares need supply but 
a comparatively small percentage of the 
domestic market to set a price standard 
which becomes destructive of jobs for the 
employees and of production and profit 
of the employers. The Tariff Commis¬ 
sion reports for 1940, covering the period 
Immediately preceding World War II, 
shows foreign imports averaged approxi¬ 
mately 23 percent of the gross domestic 
productio n. 

Mr. KNUTSON, Mr. Chairman; will 
the gentleman 3 deld at that point? 

Mr. BAILEY. I yield. 

Mr. KNUTSON. I believe it was Mr. 
Clayton who gave his opinion to the com¬ 
mittee that where an industry was inef¬ 
ficient and could not compete they could 
go into something else. Will the gentle¬ 
man tell me where the glass workers who 
are 40. 50, and 60 years of age, who have 
been working at that trade all their lives, 
can go to seek employment in some other 
industry? 

Mr. BAILEY. Frankly, I cannot in¬ 
form the gentleman, because I do not 
know myself. 

Mr. KNUTSON. I do not believe they 
know either. Furthermore it would turn 
those towns into ghost towns. 

Mr. BAILEY. The average pay in 1944 
for the hand-made glassware industry 
was approximately 80 cents per hour, 
having increased from an industry aver¬ 
age of 65 cents in 1939. This 23-percent 
Increase has been necessary in order to 
keep the industry in line with increases 
made in competitive occupations. These 
wage rates are justified in view of the 
years of training required to develop the 
unusual skill needed to make glassware. 
Our labor costs In this country are a 
large percentage of total cost and we 
know It Is Impossible to sell hand-made 
glassware In this country In competition 
with foreign-made ware unless our wages 
are equalised In some way with the low 
wages paid In foreign countries. 


The latest Information available on 
wages paid In foreign countries is from 
the international labor reports. They 
were the average totals for the clay, pot¬ 
tery, and glass Industries. The years 
varied. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BAILEY. I yield. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. Czecho¬ 
slovakia. under the tariff regulations, 
was shipping their shoes into tills coun¬ 
try in great volume, particularly wom¬ 
en’s novelty shoes. Eighteen factories 
out of the 28 in one of the cities in my 
district were closed down because they 
could not compete, could not even pro¬ 
duce a shoe in the factory for what it 
was sold for on the market having been 
made in Czechoslovakia. 

Mr. BAILEY. I am interested In the 
glass Industry, not particularly in the 
shoe industry, and I trust I will not be 
interrupted again, because I only have 
15 minutes. 

The information secured is as follows: 


Country 

Year 

Averaye rato 


1037 

14.73 eenf s per hour. 
13.93 cents yirr hour. 
Male, $17.(12; female, 
$7.(ifi |i«*r week. 

Al>out 27 rents per 
hour. 

Male, 02.7 rents; fre 


1D3P 

Great Jiritain. 

1U41 

Bwedeti (cfltlmntc)...—- 

1038 

Japan... 

1030 

United States. 

1030 

nude, 20.K rents pu- 
day. 

06 cents i)er hour. 

80 cents per hour. 


1044 


Most foreign factories work 45 hours 
per week in normal times, and some 
more than that. In this country, we 
average about 37 hours per week in nor¬ 
mal times, and some more than that. 
These increased hours of operation in 
foreign factories cut down their unit cost 
as compared with United States fac¬ 
tories 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from West Virginia has ex¬ 
pired. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield the gentleman an additional 10 
minutes. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, we 
compete not only with the organized 
glass manufacturer abroad, but also 
with hundreds of workers who produce 
or decorate glassware in their own 
homes. It is not uncommon to find an 
entire family, including young children, 
working on glass in their own homes. 
Obviously, we cannot meet the competi¬ 
tion of this ’"sweatshop” labor and pay 
wages to maintain the American stand¬ 
ard of living. Unless, of course, the 
Government wants to go in for a plan 
of subsidies representing the difference 
In labor costs at home and those of our 
foreign competitors. 

In the matter of subsidies it might be 
well to point out at this time that this 
was a part of the Japanese economic 
set-up. In the early 1930’s the Imperial 
Government subsidized the Japanese 
glass industry through their merchant 
marine by paying the entire freight cost 
from Japan to our western sea coast 
ports. By this scheme they were able 
to practically drive the American hand¬ 
glass Industry out of business. When 
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Hpm .ImMM Muschiurlft and aelaed 
*ft » ngha i they were tcweed to divert 
lacmtlea to iwartlme ac- 
ilKlttea and tlia. Amertean iiand'^glass 
iwluiitnr made a smarkaide recove r y 
iMt a«lor tn ttie oedlivi^ of World 
Wdr IL 

iii ai i Sy ^jl^^toreei one to 

teBwMe the enaotment of redproeal 
trade xriatUmt with Japan* ■»«T***Hi*r if 
the aeindidea ave to cover elaaeware. 

mm /now exiat three aettve trade 
a ge e eipettt e te whieh the tariff rates on 
hand-made aiaaaware have been reduced. 
They are the trade aexeement with 
Swedeamadeon Aiiguat e. 1935, in which 
the tariff onwlasa having a value of $4 
or more in the country 6f origin was cut 
trcm 33 to 90 pereent; the United King¬ 
dom trade agreement, effective January 
1* 1090, in which table and ornamental 
glassware, cut or engraved, having a 
vi^ of $1 or more in country of origin, 
wascut froeiao to4e percent; and in the 
iwoeot Mexloan trade agreement, effec¬ 
tive January 90.1049, bubble glass, which 
to not made to any extent by manufac¬ 
turers In this country, the tariff rate 
was cut from 60 to 30 peroent. Under 
bill H. a 3663, now H. R. 9340, these 
trade-agreement rates could be cut in 
half if the negotiating committee found 
it advlsaMe to do so. In addition to the 
now active trade agreements, many types 
of glassware were reduced in the Csecho- 
sldvakian trade agreement which became 
effective April le. 1080, and was terml- 
nated by the Pretodent on April 23,1990, 
due to Oennan aggression. In that 
trade agreement, the followittg glass 
tartSs were reduced Insofar as they apply 
to the table and illuminating glaseware 
industry: 



1930 tarifl 
rates 

Cuts rando 
to Cseoh* 
oriovak* 
iau trade 
airree- 
mont 

Haod-mide polMMd table, 

kltoheo, stamwaca, tumblont, 

ate... 

Ftrctntad 

wdwtm 

90 

Ptreentod 

rtUartm 

60 

Automatic iiiBabtoa>maile un* 
poKsbed glam tabb, fcHofaeit. 
atanwaro, tumblers, etc. 

eo 

25 

Itturntnatlng giaisware: 

Shades aDd refleoton. 

70 

g 

I,anip dilmneys. 

65 

Priatot, glaas chandeliers, 

ate. --- __- 

60 

80 


GO 

46 




The subcommittee to to be commended 
for its efforts to relieve the hand-glass 
industry by writing into the proposed 
legtalatlon a provision that in future re- 
ciprooal treaties with Caechoslovakia, 
affecting glassware, the negotiations 
shall be predicated on the schedule of 
the 1990 Tariff Act and not on the ad¬ 
justed rates contained in the treaty of 
1093 with the Gsechs, which was abro¬ 
gated by Preeident Roosevelt in 1930 
when Hitler took over their country. 
This means that if H. R mz^now H. R. 
0a03-4i/appioved IwCongsess the glass- 
emre schedule, mUa: $m competition 
from GSeecboslovmkia is ooncemed, could 
net be reduced, below 30 peremt of the 
30 pereiot ad valorem rate in the 1090 
aet; If the nagotiatofe allow the full 50 


peroent, it would be exactly the same as 
the reduced rate in the abrogated treaty 
of 1090, 

2n .addtttmi to the four above-men* 
t i nned trade agreements* the reduction 
on tariff in hand-made slasnrare has 
been oonsMtorad in negotiating the agiWH 
saente wtoh Argentina andHelghim, but 
no reduottonewem made in them. Yen 
can readily see that glassware has been 
underdtocnKion quite tequently in past 
trade a gr e e m ents. 

If H. R; 1353-oow H. R. 934a-~to ap¬ 
proved, carrying the added 50 pereent 
differentialc, the negotiating committee, 
if they desire, could cut three rates on 
glassware, as follows: 

Thirty perce n t in the Swedish trade 
agreement to 15 percent. 

Poity-flve permt in the United King¬ 
dom trade agr ee m e n t to 32% percent. 

Thirty pere e nt in the Mexican trade 
agreement to 15 peroent. 

If trade agreements reduce tariffs and 
encourage foreign manufacturers to sell 
large quantities of hand-made glassware 
in this country, the United States manu¬ 
facturers arc denied a large portion of 
the domestic market and have no way of 
making up the losses in export trade. 
Such a procedure eventually would lead 
to the ruin of a large number of United 
States hand-made glassware manufac¬ 
turers. 

Should the Congress deem it advisable 
and necessary to extend the present 
Trade Agreements Act as it now is writ¬ 
ten. I submit the following suggestions 
lor amending it: 

(a) Make it mandatory to include in 
all future agreements an injury clause 

to that cofitiatnipd in th e 
trade agreement, article XI. This ar¬ 
ticle provides for the withdrawal of any 
tariff concessions, in whole or in part, by 
either party, if injury to either party 
reeults. Ihis amendment would provide 
a procedure for rectifying injuries to in- 
chistrles, an Important deficiency which 
BOW exlets in the Trade Agreements Act. 

(b) Anotittr amendment: The act 
riiould designate an unbiased agency be¬ 
fore Which an injured industry can state 
its grievanoes and, if substantiated, it 
should be mandatory for the President to 
change the trade agreement which has 
caused the injury, in accordance with 
article XI of the Mexican trade agree¬ 
ment 

SKSBT-0LA88 XNDT7BTXT 

Sheet glass, commonly known as win¬ 
dow glass, is the glass generally itoed 
throughout the world for glaring dwfdil- 
Ing-house windows, factory ricylli^ts^ 
conservatories, and greenhieiises. It to 
also used for picture frames, to Rball 
mirrors, for watch oryriete, riOd to Sub¬ 
stantial quantities to the manufacture of 
safety glass for automobiles and air¬ 
planes. 

The great bulk of the wbrUto riieet 
glass is produced ip a ii# cobbtHes— 
the United States, Brigiunl, Cbsehoolo- 
vakia. the Soviet Utoloit ^Ottpan. Ger¬ 
many, the United KOmdim^ smOMmee. 
Exports from these etohb coUntiles, 
which averaged i^out orie-lialf bttHon 
pounds annually during the decade be¬ 
fore World War XI* eompilie virtually 


the total international trade in sheet 
glass. 

The worid's capacity for producing 
ahaat ghuu to estimated at five to six 
bmbm pounds annually. About one-fifth 
^ihto eapacity to in the United States, 
wbtoh i eiadx In production. United States 
expects of riieet glass, however, have 
been al minor importance, amounting 
caetomarfly to less than l percent of its 
e n t put m oontnud, Belgium and 
GbeoliaelePBkia, which count heavily on 
the esBpoitatlen of arlass to obtain for¬ 
eign cBriumge, usually export over 75 
pmeito of their total Induction. Of the 
totri^ e aepoct i of ahaei ideas during the 
10 years pseoedtog the present war, these 
two countries auppHed about 70 peroent. 

Coet-of-production differentials, tar¬ 
iffs and barter agreements* patents and 
cartels* ah had a part in determining 
the prewar ixTtematlooal trade in sheet 
glass. Por several years before the war 
Suropaan producscs Jmd maintained as¬ 
sociations or cartris which exercised 
strict control tfmr production, price poli¬ 
cies. and sales to both domestic and ex¬ 
port mariceta. Some of the members of 
the cartels had financial and patent con¬ 
nections with certain producers in the 
United States. Foreign producers some¬ 
times received licenses to use American 
manufacturing processes on condition 
that they would not export glass to the 
United States. Similar restrictions may 
have been imposed upon United States 
exports by foreign holders of patents 
used in this country. Partly by means 
of such agreements, a large part of the 
world’s production and an even larger 
part of the world trade in sheet glass 
in recent prewar years was controlled 
hy six interrelated companies—two in the 
United States, two in Belgium, one in 
France, and one in England. This con¬ 
trol may have had more eftoct on inter¬ 
national trade than that exerted by cus¬ 
toms tariffs. 

The sheet-glass industry of the United 
States comprises 7 companies having 13 
meehanieaiUy equipped plants in Penn¬ 
sylvania* Weefe Vlr^a, Ohio. Indiana, 
Oklahoma^ Arkansas, and Louisiana; it 
ee pB e septB an investment of twenty-five 
to tbirtir milUoii dollars and furnishes 
emplayment for 8,000 workers. Three 
companies, the Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Ok, the Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co., 
and the American Window Glass Co., 
operating 8 plants, account for over 76 
percent of the total output. The first two 
named companies produce over half of 
the total output in 5 plants. They are 
also large producers of plate glass, chem¬ 
icals, plastics, paints, cement, and other 
building materials. 

Since 1930 sheet glass has been pro¬ 
duced in Belgium almost exclusively by 
the three different sheet-drawing ma¬ 
chine methods of mamffacture now used 
generally throughout the wdfld. The 
productive capacity of one large plant 
at Moll in northern Belgium, employing 
the American Ubbey-Owens or Colburn 
process, to more than sufficient to supply 
the dmnestle. requirements of Belgium. 
Another plant located at Zeebrugge in 
western Belgium uses the American 
Ptttd>argh plate process, and 10 or more 
plants to toe southern section of the 
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country between Mamur and Mons use 
the Fourcault process. 

The introduction into Belgium of the 
Ubbey-Owens method of producing sheet 
glass was brought about in the early 
1920’s by the formation of the Com- 
pagnie Internationale Pour la Fabrica¬ 
tion Mecanique du Verre—^Mecaniver. 
This corporation was established by a 
group of Belgian financiers—Solvay in¬ 
terests, also manufacturers of chemi^ 
cals—^in collaboration with the Libbey- 
Owens-Ford Glass Co., of the United 
States, and was given the exclusive right 
of exploiting in Europe the Libbey- 
Owens process of manufacture. A large 
number of subsidiary companies were 
organized and plants were erected by 
them in France. Germany, Spain, Italy, 
and Switzerland. The parent company 
in Belgium shipped to all markets except 
the United States. It had been agreed 
with the American Llbbey-Owens-Ford 
Co., that neither the main Belgium com¬ 
pany nor any of its subsidiaries would 
export to the United States any sheet 
glass produced by this process. 

The decrease in exports resulting from 
the world depression in the 1930*s led 
to further centralized control in the Bel¬ 
gium sheet-glass industry. The Four¬ 
cault plants, which already had a com¬ 
mon sales organization, were amalga¬ 
mated in 1930 into the Union des Ver- 
reries Mecaniques Beiges, embracing 13 
plants. In 1932 these two groups of 
Belgian producers—Union and Mecani- 
ver—reached an agreement whereby the 
Union was allocated 70 percent of the 
Belgian output and Mecaniver 30 per¬ 
cent; 

Members of Congress will remember I 
am supporting legislation aimed at the 
destruction of the dangerous cartel sys¬ 
tem. Here is one of many instances in 
which these international monopolies 
have so changed and altered normal 
trade relations that statistics compiled by 
the Tariff Commission are more or less 
worthless. 

In the years just prior to World War 
n, the average gross domestic produc¬ 
tion of sheet glass was $130,000,000 an¬ 
nually. The imports were less than 
one and a half millions annually. This 
small volume of imports is not an im¬ 
mediate hazard to their industry which 
is fully mechanized and able to with¬ 
stand competition even if their cartel 
arrangements are broken up. 

POmCBT TABLEWARE 

Potter.y table and kitchen articles, used 
in preparing, serving, and storing food 
and drink, fall roughly into two groups: 
Opaque pottery known as earthenware, 
and translucent pottery known as china- 
ware. Chinaware is of two types, hotel 
china and household china. Before the 
war practically the entire hotel china 
market in this country was supplied by 
domestic production, but nearly all the 
household china was Imported. The 
bulk of the household earthenware con¬ 
sumed in the United States was produced 
here. Although earthenware Imports 
were substantial, the greater volume of 
competition with domestic earthenware 
came from imported chinaware, espe¬ 
cially the cheap chinaware Imported 
from Japan, In the 1920’8, taking all 


types and grades together, imports came 
chiefly from Germany and other central 
European countries; in the 1930’s chiefly 
from Japan. In both decades, the 
United Kingdom was the principal source 
of imports of the expensive grades of 
household china and earthenware. 

Pottery production is technically more 
efficient—that is, owing to the use of 
improved mechanical equipment, fewer 
over-all man-hours are required per unit 
produced—In the United States than in 
any other country, although in all coun¬ 
tries such efficiency has increased in re¬ 
cent years. So far as costs are con¬ 
cerned, liowever. the greater efficiency in 
the United States has continued to be 
more than offset by the lower wages in 
the pottery industries in foreign coun¬ 
tries. In 1939 hourly pottery wage rates 
in Great Britain, Germany, and Japan— 
including perquisites in addition to di¬ 
rect wages—were about 40, 30. and 10 
percent, respectively, of those in the 
United States. Domestic producers, 
however, may gain some advantage from 
their nearness to the market, and ordi¬ 
narily the delivery time from United 
States factories is shorter than from 
those abroad. 

Commodity: Earthenware, stoneware, 
china, and porcelain table and kitchen 
articles. Rate of duty: From 30 percent 
plus 5 cents per dozen pieces to equal 
ad valorem 69 percent; 70 percent plus 
10 cents per dozen pieces to equal 
ad valorem 69 percent. 

Note.— The rates fixed in the Tariff 
Act of 1930 on earthenware and stone¬ 
ware covered by this report were 10 cents 
per dozen pieces plus 45 or 50 percent 
ad valorem, depending upon whether 
undecorated or decorated. The rates 
fixed in the act on china and porcelain 
ware covered by this report were 60 per¬ 
cent on the undeoorated and 70 percent 
on the decorated, with an additional 
Quty of 10 cents per dozen on all such 
ware. Duties on various items were 
reduced pursuant to the Czechoslovak, 
United Kingdom, and Mexican trade 
agreements, effective April 16,1938,Jan¬ 
uary 1, 1939, and January 30, 1943, re¬ 
spectively. The original tariff act rates 
on the Czechoslovak items were restored 
April 22, 1939, upon the suspension of 
that agreement. 

Of the estimated 15,000 \/orkers in the 
pottery industry, based on statistics of 
1939, several hundred of these workmen 
are employed in a larger plant in the city 
of Clarksburg in my district. 

I submit, Mr. Chairman, that when 
the percentages of imports in any one 
Industry vary from 15 to 66 percent in 
the past two decades, that Industry is 
indeed an unstable one. The protection 
afforded this industry in the 1930 Tariff 
Act—^ad valorem duty of 69 percent—^is 
meager enough and I suggest Congress 
take steps to stabilize rather than to con¬ 
fuse the future economic status of these 
15,000 American workers. 

In addition to protests of some 12 
or 16 industrial concerns and scores 
of labor groups and individual laborers 
which I filed with the Ways and Means 
Committee and had inserted in the 
record of the hearing, I am still being 
deluged with telegrams and letters pro¬ 
testing any added differentials above 


those in the present Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act. 

Many of these protestants are not 
aware of the committee's action with 
reference to the Czechoslovak reciprocal 
agreement. Others know about this and 
they still protest that if the present H. H. 
3240.16 approved, they will be no better 
off than of the Czechoslovak treaty were 
now in existence. I happen to know 
many of these protestants personally. 
They are among our highest type of 
workingmen. Most of them are family 
men and home owners—the very class 
that we are proud to call real Americans. 
I trust it not be the sense of the Con¬ 
gress to offer this particular group upon 
the altar of sacrifice in order to benefit 
some other American industry. 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
Mr. Chairman, I yield such time as he 
may desire to the gentlemah from Mary¬ 
land [Mr. D'AlxsandroI. 

Mr. D'ALESANDRO. Mr. Chairman, 
trade makes for the material well-being 
of our Nation and the other nations of 
the world. By the restoration of world 
trade we point the way to the reestablish¬ 
ment of world peace. I have always sup¬ 
ported the Reciprocal Trade Treaties Act 
and will vote for the continuance of this 
act. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts LMr. 
Gifford]. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I am 
at the foot of the class of the Commit¬ 
tee on Ways and Means. Those who 
really know this subject will not be ready 
to address you until Thursday. It will be 
worth your while to listen to them. 
They care not to speak until they are 
properly ready. I have no reputation 
on this subject to lose so it does not mat¬ 
ter if I proceed at this time, although I 
had not expected to do sr* 

I will present such argument as I can. 
I have read the hearings fairly carefully 
and tried to store up knowledge on the 
subject. You might have good things in 
the upper story of your house if you have 
common sense on the ground floor. I 
have been here a long time ani I hope I 
have acquired a little common sense and 
a little understanding of the influences 
brought to bear to get legislation. 

When I came here, these were the low- 
tariff fellows over here and we were the 
protectionists on this side. Now the low- 
tariff people are the trade-agreement 
people, but I recognize them. They can¬ 
not hide their views under a different 
title. They are the same old boys. 
They do not like high tariffs; they want 
to buy the products of Industry cheap. 
They used to tell New England, “We have 
had to pay tribute to you New Englanders 
all these years, when we could buy these 
things so much cheaper if we could buy 
them from abroad." They did not worry 
much about our Industries. 

After the last war, when I came here, 
who were the boys who were on their 
knees here for a tariff? They were the 
farmers. The first thing we did was to 
give them a tariff on many farm prod¬ 
ucts; they have been on ^elr knees ever 
since, seeking and receiving many forms 
of direct aid. We have voted millions 
and billions to try to solve the farm 
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Th«y Mom to have the view* 
point of the exporter. This Is really an 
expofter^s hai. tf you please. 

X do not like the way and the maimer 
In which these taiiff rates are made. 
It shcmld not he a ^lomatlc problem. 
It Is a matter of economies. We were 
called logrOUers when we made the tar¬ 
iff laws. However, we were sent here for 
the express purptiee of looking after our 
people and protectlax their industries. 
Because we were styled logroUers it was 
thought better that it be done somenther 
way. We have our Tariff Ckmimlssion 
which gathers the facts. They do a 
pretty good Job. Both sides quote them 
and they can quote them in such ways 
that the arguments cancel each other. 
An appointing power generally gets the 
sort of infonnatioa or suggestion that he 
wants. One very prominent member of 
the Tariff Conuntoston once stated that 
openly. It would eeem to be easy for the 
State Department and the President to 
get a report colored to appear to approve 
their predetermined action. But the 
Tariff Cknnmisslon works laboriously to 
get all the Information tney can. But 
they seem to make no recommendation. 
It appears that the powers-that-be make 
these decisions in secret and they do not 
want their hands tied by any definite 
recommendation from that interdepart¬ 
mental committee on which the Tariff 
Commission is represented. Do you like 
that way of making tariffs? Have you 
been before that interdepartmental 
committee, as I have? All they appar¬ 
ently want is facts. Nobody loves a'*fact 
man/’ You do not know who makes the 
final decision, so you are not able even 
to plead your cause with them. 

1 have now been on this committee 
several weeks. I was astounded at the 
lack of knowledge of those who appeared 
before us advocating the extension of the 
trade agreements. Our Republican 
Members had to do the actual testify¬ 
ing in their questioning. Who came be¬ 
fore us? Mr. Clayton first came before 
the committee. Mr. Clayton is now more 
fully in charge than anyone else, and I 
must excuse him because he has not been 
on that Job very long. He has not had 
time to familiarize himself fully with the 
problem. He could not defend himself 
under the questioning. These men on 
the committee have been here a long time. 
They knew the facts. They will give 
them to you on Thursday. It will 
astoimd you. Who came next? Mr. 
Roekefeller. Mr. Rockefeller was asked, 
**What do you know about trade agree¬ 
ments?” He had to confess, as I remem¬ 
ber It, that it was not his particular field. 
He is cultivating good will at a great 
deal of expense down In South America. 
I do not know whether he is getting 
results, but I think he feels that he is. 
But he was not welj enough Informed 
about the results of the trade agreements 
to help us to any extent. Then the third 

man ^ great importance.Mr. Wallace, 

the great^ humanitaflan. Was he com¬ 
pete, and did he show any competency 
in developing trade markets? I can 
^faeai/* a emlla on the face of the gen¬ 
tleman from Callfomia. How helpless 
he was under your treatment But he 
isa greathmnahltariaa. fie wants peace 
m the world. Now keep yodr ^’sober, 


ocmtemplattve’* eye <m this debate. Gen¬ 
tlemen, let them not sway your hearto 
as the gentleman from Virginlm tried to 
do in referring to the events on yester¬ 
day: ”Nine out of ten times your heart 
controls your judgment.” This peace 
argument appeals to the women’s or- 
ganisatioiis ell over the country. The 
proponents resort to the argument that 
these trade agreements will bring peace 
and good wUl in ihe world. After hav¬ 
ing been tn effect several years, the most 
diwadful war came imon us, so that argu¬ 
ment does not stand up. You might say 
that it ought to be a lever for peace, but 
we would be unable to prove that asser¬ 
tion. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. OI9TORD. I yield. 

Mr. KNUTSON. One good lady who 
appeared before us tn behalf of some 
woman’s organization said they had gone 
on record last smar for the Doughton bill, 
when, as a matter of fact, no one knew 
what the Doughton bill was going to con¬ 
tain until the middle of March of this 
year. When that was called to her at¬ 
tention she said very naively, as the gen¬ 
tleman will recall, that she was !g>eaking 
about the broad general principle and 
rates did not enter into it very much. 
The gentleman recalls that? 

Mr. GIFFORD. In these days when 
you tell a woman ihat this will tend to¬ 
ward peace, while her boy is in the war, 
that would greatly Influence her. Why 
do the proponents not care to show the 
actual results to date? The minority will 
do so. Mr. Wallace did not want to dis¬ 
cuss figures, because he said that figures 
could be so arranged as to be inconclu¬ 
sive and not dependable. 8o they can. 
Back side could take these hearings— 
I could and 3 ^u could —and prove sev¬ 
eral phases that would bolster our case. 
Take one particular year, or take a par¬ 
ticular term of years, and the statistics 
can be so distorted that they could be 
presented to this diplomatic department 
in a favorable light. Such distortion of 
figures and statistics is common. The 
mbre 1 see of statistics and figures the 
more I distrust them, although they 
might help to prove my case. 

The economics of these days! As has 
been suggested here today, and as our 
late President once told that body of 
scientists in Baltimore, our economics as 
practiced today are not found in any of 
the books. Indeed, they are not. 

Even Mr. Clayton told us, with maplm- 
sis, that he wished these trade agree¬ 
ments had not already been In effect; 
he wished, because of the new world we 
are to have in the future, that the trade 
agreements could be regarded as a new 
instrument. He seemed to wish the 
record was not there. But It It. 

Then with great Joy the geaUeman 
from Virginia LMr. R ommmi I said: 
”Can you teU us if you have VMi hurt? 
How much have you been hurt? ” He 
knows the trade agreeme&ti have not 
been in effect long enough to hurt much, 
but they have a great potenttal danger, 
and if the war had nog nhawBSd condi¬ 
tions, many industoies would have been 
hurt plenty. The war saved thenau Let 
us not forget that. X want to thank the 
gentleman from West Yltghila. who pre¬ 


ceded me, for his history of the glass- 
maiiafacturing industry. 1 visited a 
glaas-manufacturing plant In my dis- 
trfot 3 or 3 months ago. I realized what 
sklllfm artisans they had to be to manu¬ 
facture such beautiful things by hand. 
They said, ”We were put out of business 
a year or 3 before the war came along.” 
Then when the war came it stopped 
importations and saved the plant. They 
were mkkUe-aged and elderly men. 
They looked very soberly at me. They 
asked, ”You would not vote for trade 
agreements that would put us out of 
business?” Shcmld 1 have told them, as 
Mr. Wallace and Mr. Clayton suggested: 
"YdU are Inefilcient. You are inefficient 
If you cannot compete with the artisans 
of other nations. If you are inefficient, 
reconvert.” Contemplate those elderly 
men who understood that work, and that 
work cmly. Reconvert to what? 

Of course, they cannot reconvert, and, 
of course, they are not inefficient. But 
they know that people do woric even for 
20 cents a day in tome parts of this 
world, who are Just as good artisans and 
can make just as wemderful things as 
they do. Well do they know that. In 
backward countries people can by handi¬ 
work do the marvelous things. Why 
should not the lace manufacturer, like 
the one who came before our committee, 
plead with us when laces can be mode 
into such intricate patterns in countries 
where cheap labor is available? 1 have 
protested against the Congress delegat¬ 
ing its tariff responsibility to another 
agency of Government, with but little 
limitation or statement of policy. I 
agree with the argument that under the 
Constitution we should not and could not 
do it. It seems, however, that that is 
debatable. Why do we not give up our 
taxing authority? That is a highly diffi¬ 
cult and technical problem. Why does 
not this Committe on Ways and Means 
divest itself of this problem, and give it 
to some department down town, and let 
them actually write the tax laws? Our 
people certainly intended for Congress 
to keep these powers so that their Con¬ 
gressmen whom they elected could be 
hM responsible. 

After this war we may have a severe 
condition of unemployment. The CIO 
leadership claim to represent 6,000,000 
workers favoring this legislation. 
Strange, is it not, how some of these 
speakers here present the CIO viewpoint 
with apparent pleasure, when we know 
in their hearts they have little use for 
the CIO. 

The strange thing to me is that the 
CIO having gathered to themselves 
the highest wage rate in history, will 
now advocate something to admit prod¬ 
ucts produced by cheap labor abroad 
against wliich they cannot possibly com¬ 
pete. 1 cannot understand that. Do 
they want to keep high wages in this 
country? If so will they vote for some¬ 
thing which means absolutely to cut 
those wages If they are to meet the com- 
petiUoa? However, there are a few 
llmuh—and I will agree that there are 
strange bedfellows in this thing—there 
are tortaln manufacturers who favor this 
legislatloii because they have most effi¬ 
cient machinery, and highly trained men 
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and mass production. Borne can com¬ 
pete‘becaiise of high ef&ciency; yes. 

Mr. Clayton is an exporter. He wants 
to export, therefore he must let people 
sell to this country so they will have our 
dollars to pay him. Of course, the ex¬ 
porter favors this measure. 

Great Britain declared when she de¬ 
valued her currency 17 ifercent that she 
did so in order that other nations might 
get more of her money to unable them 
to buy her goods. 

This is a most important matter. Un¬ 
der the trade-agreements tariffs have 
been lowered to such extent that they 
are now on about the same level as they 
were under the Underwood bill of 1913. 

Why give them the authority if they 
do not intend to use it? Would you as 
a businessman, knowing they had that 
authority, not be fearful lest they might 
use it? Would you want to Invest your 
money under this diplomatic control 
especially if the diplomatic control were 
exporters? Of course, these exporters 
are for it. Let other nations sell to us. 
then they will have the money to buy 
from the exporters. 

I have pledged myself to protect as far 
as 1 can those glass blowers and particu¬ 
larly that great textile industry, which 
is more frightened probably than any 
other and which has twice as many em¬ 
ployees as the automobile Industry. The 
textile and woolen Industry. 1 believe, em¬ 
ploys 20 percent of the persons employed 
in all our manufacturing activities. 
They are fearful and they have reason to 
be fearful of what would be done to them 
under trade agreements made by diplo¬ 
mats, who might use them for political 
purposes. 

I did not expect to speak on this mat¬ 
ter at all today, and would have spoken 
at greater length about the textile in¬ 
dustry. which is so highly important to 
my section, like the glass industry is to 
the preceding speaker. 

But I like to look backward to my 
friends from the southern part of the 
country who always did want a Demo¬ 
cratic low tariff. They used to talk much 
against subsidies. How they raved 
against subsidies. Why not buy our ships 
from other nations? They can build 
them abroad for half the price. Are we 
not to be classed as inefficient? If we 
are inefficient should we not go out of 
the shipping business? Shall these in¬ 
dustries that are building ships recon¬ 
vert? That is a comfort we can take 
home to our people. We can tell them. 
**lf you are inefficient, get out or recon¬ 
vert.” Let cheap foreign labor take over. 
Not with my help. 

Mr. Chairman, as long as I am here, 
and I have been sent back fairly regu¬ 
larly. I shall fight for my people and pro¬ 
tect my industries against cheap-labor- 
produced goods, even though an attempt 
is made to tell my womenfolk that it 
should bring about peace. 

In closing 1 urge you to listen to these 
men who know the effect of trade agree¬ 
ments. We were saved from its unfor¬ 
tunate results by the war. but we will 
soon begin to feel the results and an¬ 
other road must speedily be traveled. 1 
believe in protectti^ my people from the 
cheap labor abroad.'^ It takes two to 


makaa bargain, but iisually only one gets 
it. We seem to have been the one that 
did not get it. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman. wiU 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GIFPORD. I yield to the gentle¬ 
man fro m M innesota. 

Mr. KNUTSON. The gentleman lives 
in New England. 

Mr. QIFPORO. I always have, and I 
hope I al way s will be able to do so. 

Mr. KNUTSON. The gentleman saw 
the cotton textile industry move south, 
did he not? 

Mr.OIEPORD. Did I see it? Half of 
my city's Industries ihpved South, largely 
to North Carolina. Why? Because 
they approved of cheap labor down 
there. They went because of that cheap 
labor. Now they seem to want us to 
move again. Do they want us to go to 
Brazil? Do they want us to go to 
Mexico? 

Mr. KNUTSON. Evidently. 

Mr. QIFFOHD. Mr. Clayton is going 
to Brazil, is he not? 

Mr. KNUTSON. If we open the door 
wide en ough for exports. 

Mr. GIFFORD. We elect our leaders 
here, and then they lead us the way the 
executive department wants us to go. 
Let us hesitate in this instance. Yes; 
I come from New England. Do not 
make us move to Brazil or to other cheap 
labor countries. Let us keep America 
American. 

Have I made myself clear? The mi¬ 
nority Members are willing to extend this 
for 1 year because war conditions will 
protect us. A new party will not be able 
to take over for another year anyhow. 
But we do not approve the 50 percent 
additional authority. Whether used or 
not. both capital and labor would be 
frightened for fear that it would be used. 
Let this House refuse to grant that extra 
demand. 

Mr. GEARHART. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gen tlem an yield? 

Mr. GIFFORD. I yield to the gentle¬ 
man from California. 

Mr. GEARHART. I have been in¬ 
trigued by their repetition of the idea 
of bargaining power. When we make 
an agreement with a country, that is 
Just one of the 56 countries on this 
earth that benefit from the agreement. 
What bargaining power have we ex¬ 
erted over the other 55 countries for the 
benefits they receive? 

Mr. GIFFORD. None. I want to close 
by saying this. If all peoples were alike, 
all nations agreed to proper living 
standards and fair dealings, very well. 
But there is an old saying “that no two 
people are alike and they are both glad 
of it.” I imagine “no two nations are 
alike, and they are both glad of it.“ 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from California [bfr, King]. 

Mr. KING. Mr. Chairman, I bad al¬ 
ways been under the impression that the 
main purpose of public hearings was for 
those persons primarily outside the Con¬ 
gress, who wished to present evidence 
for or against a proposed measure, to 
appear and have their say. As a new 
member of the Committee on Ways and 
Means, I did not take much time in ques¬ 
tioning witnesses or offering testimony 


before my committee, during the con¬ 
sideration of the bill to extend and 
broaden the trade-agreements program. 

As.our chairman has pointed out, I 
founa that certain members of the com¬ 
mittee, though not appearing as wit¬ 
nesses, were supplying, for better or for 
worse, a large part of the testimony. 
They consumed a large part of the time 
during the sittings of the committee. 
It would have saved much time if these 
members had placed their names on the 
calendar and told their stories once and 
for all, without repeating it several times 
a day. While I do not wish to lecture my 
seniors on the committee, after this ex¬ 
perience I can well understand and 
sympathize with those who are attempt¬ 
ing to overhaul congressional procedure. 
It certainly needs streamlining. 

Foreign countries have, no doubt, 
closely followed the hearings before our 
committee. They are probably not 
aware of the political heat engendered 
by tariff discussions in the tJnlted States. 
From the many Inordinate statements, 
innuendoes, and charges of bad faith in 
agreements already concluded foreign 
countries must have gained the wrong 
impression of our postwar intentions. 
Representatives of the United Nations 
at San Francisco are following our pro¬ 
ceedings on this measure. Whether we 
like It or not the trade-agreements pro¬ 
gram has become a symbol—a symbol of 
economic cooperation. We are serving 
our own interest when this symbol is 
strengthened and given continuity. 

I favor extension and strengthening 
of the trade-agreements program be¬ 
cause I believe that such action will help 
to expand international trade and thus 
benefit our national economy and build 
a more permanent basis for world peace 
and security. An enlarged foreign trade 
will help to provide full employment for 
workers and make business more profit¬ 
able. Full employment means Jobs at 
producing, as effectively as pos.sible, 
goods and services demanded by other 
people either here or abroad. The way 
to provide such jobs is to make the most 
efficient use of human and natural re¬ 
sources of the world. The best use of 
such resources can be made only if in¬ 
ternational trade is widened and ex¬ 
panded. The record shows that the 
trade-agreements program is a well- 
tested measure for encouraging and ex¬ 
panding foreign trade. 

In one of his last messages to this 
Congress our beloved late President 
Roosevelt spoke of his hopes for the 
meeting of San Francisco, which he la¬ 
bored so long to bring about, and related 
it to the present bill. He said in this 
connection: 

At the same time we know that we can¬ 
not succeed In building a peaceful world 
unless we buUd an economically healthy 
world. We are already taking decisive steps 
to this end. The efforts to improve cur¬ 
rency relationships by the International 
Monetary Fund, to encourage International 
Investments and make them more secure by 
the International Bahk for Reconstruction 
and Development, to free the air for peace¬ 
ful flight by the Chicago civil aviation ar¬ 
rangements, are part of that endeavor. So, 
too., Is the proposed Food and Agriculture 
Organisation of the United Nations. • • • 

* * * If the economic foundations of 
the peace are to be secure as the political 
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fouiuUtloiis» It 1« clMT that thli effoort (trade 
agreemexite> must be continued Tlgorously 
and effeotlYely. 

The late President spedflcally recom¬ 
mended passage of such legislation as is 
now under consideration, to extend and 
strengthen the trade agreements pro¬ 
gram. 

The postwar productive capacity of 
the United States will be enormously 
greater than that of the period before 
the war. In many lines the capacity 
will be far in excess of the ability of the 
Uhited States to consume, at prices 
profitable to the producers. Our effl- 
clent industries which are able to meet 
the world in competition should receive 
some assurance that they will have a 
chance to do so. To be specific. I have 
in mind such industries as the manufac¬ 
ture of aircraft, which incidentally has 
greatly expanded in California during 
the war. If I desired to make a local 
issue of the tariff question, I might point 
out the tremendous importance of for¬ 
eign trade to my State. I can state posi¬ 
tively that after studying the data on 
foreign trade as it relates to California 
and the benefits obtained for the State in 
trade agreements. I cannot understand 
why anyone in that State should oppose 
the extension of this act. We have an 
enormous productive capacity and there 
is no reason why the United States 
should not have a large share in world 
markets for machines of air transport 
which have made tremendous techno¬ 
logical strides during the war. 

In considering the proper postwar 
commercial policy for the United States 
we ought to bear in mind that the situa¬ 
tions of some of our chief competitors 
have been greatly impaired as a result of 
the war and we are in a favorable posi¬ 
tion of leadership. We can assume an 
aggressive and positive role in world- 
trade, without taking undue advantage 
of other countries, or we can take a timid 
defensive position behind high tariff and 
other barriers and lose great opportuni¬ 
ties. As I see it, such is the choice which 
will have to be made by this House in 
this bill and in a number of other meas¬ 
ures before adjournment. 

I feel that the world will need a more 
secure economic as well as a more seciire 
political peace when the other half of this 
war is over. Through such measures 
as the one before us we help to lay a firm 
foundation for the edifice of lasting 
peace. 1 do not know of any other coun¬ 
try which has economic strength enough 
to be better able to assume leadership in 
developing a liberal and progressive com¬ 
mercial policy. The demand for Ameri¬ 
can products seems unlimited and the 
producers do not have to cringe behind a 
tariff wall in fear of foreign competition. 
We ought to set the pace. It would be 
turning the hands of the clock back not 
to take dvery forward and positive step 
which gives promise of success. 

During the hearings several opposition 
witnesses stated that they had not been 
hurt in the agreements thus far negoti¬ 
ated, but feared of Injury in the future, 
e^iMdally if the additional authority 
should be granted. They seemed to for¬ 
get that this legislation is merely an 
enabUng and permissive act. This sort 
of a measure will give much needed 


assurance to the world that we believe 
in cooperation. The passage of this act, 
whether any Immediate action should be 
taken under it or not, would be a great 
psychological gain. The passage of this 
measure will indicate to the other nations 
of the world that we are willing to sit 
down with them and talk over trade 
problems. The spirit of trade rivalry, 
experienced in all sorts of protection¬ 
ist devices, will be lessened by such 
measures. 

As you know, some of us in California 
are nominated on both Democratic and 
Republican tickets and I regret that this 
bill has become a party issue. The late 
President Roosevelt, in the letter here¬ 
tofore referred to, stated: 

This l8 no longer a question on which Re¬ 
publicans and Democrats should divide. The 
logic of events and our clear and pressing 
national Interest must override our old party 
controversies. 

I found at the hearings that the last 
three Republican candidates for the 
Presidency have favored the principles 
of reciprocity as expressed in the bill 
before us; statements were inserted in 
the record of the hearings indicating 
Republican origins for the main points 
of the Hull-Roosevelt type of reciprocity. 
President McKinley’s lEtst public state¬ 
ment made in October 1901, should be 
‘’must** reading for all interested in reci¬ 
procity. Among the splendid Repub¬ 
lican statements, placed in the record, 
were some made by the present Members 
of this House. I wish both sides of the 
aisle would examine the able statements, 
such as were placed in our hearings, 
made by a long line of Republicans. 

I close my remarks by quoting from a 
letter of Cordell Hull to the chairman of 
our committee on this biil. He said, in 
part: 

We shall soon have a chance to make an¬ 
other peace. This time we propose to make 
one that will last. We know that it cannot 
be lasting unless it embraces not only po¬ 
litical and military affairs but also arrange¬ 
ments to provide the ouential prerequisites 
to economic prosperity and to maintaining 
and improving standards of living in our own, 
and in all countries. The trade-agreements 
program is one of these essentials. * * • 

The action of the Congress on your bill la 
therefore one of the decisive tests of whether 
the United States is prepared to assume its 
share of the responsibility for creating the 
basic conditions upon which enduring peace 
depends. 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Gal¬ 
lagher]. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Chairman, I 
received from the Gideon Society a very 
fine Bible, for which I am very grateful. 
In the first book of that Bible, the word 
of God, in the Book of Qeneels. it is 
sUted that the Lord created the earth 
in 6 days and on the seventh, rested. 
He created a wonderful earth that satis¬ 
fies all the wants of man. WtOi the help 
of the 8im and the air and the moon and 
the earth, every ccmoelvahte mmt has 
been wrought up to the: present time. 
Buildings, clothing, and all those things 
practically come from ocie^fottrth of the 
earth which He gave to Uie Ohildren of 
man. That is, the land iMUft of it. Three- 
fourths of this earth li water, Xtseema 


to me that when the Almighty created 
the land and made it so productive and 
to abtmdantly able to satisfy the wants 
of mankind, He must have had some 
such plan for the use of the water also. 

Some of our isolationists, little Ameri¬ 
cans, if you please, seem to think that 
the only use we should make of water is 
as a barrier over which to take some of 
our industrialists who have gotten purse- 
proud and ashamed of their Americas 
and want to loaf around the thrones of 
Europe, men who say that America has 
no style, that she smells too much of the 
odor of common labor. 

Mr. Chairman, the minority leader 
stated today when speaking on Mer¬ 
chant Marine Day that we had the big¬ 
gest merchant marine in the history of 
ours or any other country. Today we 
pay tribute to the boys who run the mer¬ 
chant marine, and it was shown what 
sacrifices they have made for their coun¬ 
try. After the last World War these mar¬ 
iners were given a very bad deal because 
the merchant marine was not kept up. 
I hope we will utilize this wonderful 
merchant marine which we have at the 
present time and see that It sails the 
seven seas and give us plenty, plenty of 
labor employment. It can be done. 
There are other things that can be done. 
It is said by those who have little faith in 
America and American standards that 
we cannot compete with cheap foreign 
labor. In reply let me say that cheap 
foreign labor cannot compete with effi¬ 
cient American labor when our American 
labor is supervised by efficient leaders 
and they are given the best machinery in 
the world. The Bible says the laborer is 
worthy of his hire. We of the labor 
movement have had experience. Statis¬ 
tics will show that the laborer is worthy 
of his hire, and that the higher priced 
the laborer is the bigger the profits his 
boss makes off of his labor. 

Why should we be afraid? They are 
even afraid of the men we chose to make 
treaties. My friend from the home State, 
the ranking minority member of the 
Committee on Ways and Means, seemed 
to have such little faith in the ability of 
Americans to hold their own that in 
place of calling America “Uncle Sam” he 
called her “Uncle Sack”; and he stated 
that he believed we were going to have 
an after-the-war i)anic, that we were 
going to have unemployment. Let us 
consider what occurred after the last 
war. There was a little unemployment 
after the last war in 1920. It lasted about 
4 months, I believe, and then it was all 
over. Tou see American labor, American 
businessmen and everybody had made 
good profits and it did not take long to 
adjust themselves. It did not take long 
to adjust itself. 

At the present time we have a great 
program that we can work on. The rail¬ 
roads need larger tise. As I stated, 1 
want the ships In our merchant marine 
used and used effectively. 

Mr. Chairman, it is easy enough to 
criticize things that have been done. For 
instance, our Army has been criticized 
for spending money In Canada for the 
development of oil and for the building 
of a I do not know whether that 

investment was actually necessary or 
not, but I know that the money has been 
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spent, and I believe that the Alcan High¬ 
way can be utilized for the benefit of 
America and that the trade lines In all 
directions should be utilized, whether it 
be the railroads and their development, 
the Alcan Highway, or any place that we 
can put labor and the returning soldiers 
to work. 

I am for these trade treaties, and the 
only amendment I will support Is an 
amendment giving more effective power 
to the President of these United States 
of America. I have faith and believe In 
America, its industrial efficiency, and 
that it is bound to progress and prosper, 
and that America is the land of know¬ 
how. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentlem an h as expired. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. Clevenger]. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. Mr. Chairman, I 
have read the report and the hearings 
on this bill to extend reciprocal trade 
treaties for 3 years, but for a few mo¬ 
ments I am going to speak out of the 
depths of my own personal experience 
covering almost 40 years in the mer¬ 
chandising business and textile business 
in the United States of America. I am 
going to make two statements. First, 
that with our wage standards and 
hours of work it is impossible to com¬ 
pete in Europe; and. second, hopeless 
to try to compete in Asia. When the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Gifforo] was speaking I almost wished 
he could see once more the list of great 
Massachusetts textile concerns that dur¬ 
ing the first 30 years of the present cen¬ 
tury came to my mind, like Galey St Lord, 
Aberfoyle Manufacturing Co.. Nashua 
Manufacturing Co., Everett Manufactur¬ 
ing Co., Amoskeag Mills, and York Man¬ 
ufacturing Co., to name a few. 

I was with a committee up in New Eng¬ 
land 5 years ago and we passed miles 
of these mills in Lowell. Mass., and in 
New Hampshire, that were abandoned. 
It was a pretty sad picture to see this 
Industry lost to New England and to 
America. When my good friend from 
Virginia was speaking a moment ago and 
asked, *'Who is hurt?” it came to my 
mind that I had over in my office an 
awfully good example of who is hurt. So 
I went across and got it. I have made 
no preparation for this talk, and It will 
be somewhat disimited. But here is the 
product of a Massachusetts mill, one of 
the few linen Industries that the United 
States had. The earliest recollection 
that I have is seeing Stevens crashes 
in every store. With every Jobber in 
America that I ever visited that was one 
of the big items. Since 1939 It is no 
longer an industry. It is one of those 
things that was not heard before the 
Committee on Ways and Means, for the 
dead send no witnesses to Washington. 
The last price that this sold for, the 
unbleached that you see on this side, was 
16^ cents; on the bleached side 17V 2 
cents. Here is the article that put It out 
of business. This is a finer piece of 
goods. It is all linen. This unbleached 
article was sold at 11^ cents and the 
bleached at 14 cents. That is the story 
of the death of a BCassachusetts textile 
xnHl. Who made this? The Soviet Re¬ 


public, where they have no wage hours 
and they have no wage scale. 

It is all very well to talk about the 
efficiency of American labor, but if you 
talk with almost any American manu¬ 
facturer today under the stimulus of 
cost-plus, producing for the United 
States Government, you will find that 
most of them are employing three men 
to do what ordinarily is the output of 
two men. Soon that condition is going 
to end and competition is coming back 
into the markets, quicker than we have 
any idea. 

This last week an official of the State 
Department reported before a committee 
of which I happen to be a member that 
the textile industry in France is intact 
85 percent. 95 percent in Holland and 
Belgium, and almost as much in Ger¬ 
many. It is going to be a matter of a 
short time until this competition is felt. 

Once before, in 1939, I showed this 
House this piece of goods. Somebody will 
probably rise and tell me that we did not 
have a reciprocal trade agreement with 
Japan. I do not know, but we had a 
quota arrangement with Japan that al¬ 
lowed them to ship 90,000,000 yards a 
year of this article into this country. I 
have invoices, and they should be par¬ 
ticularly Interesting to you, Mr. Dough- 
ton, because this piece of goods was de¬ 
livered for 7^4 cents. There was not a 
mill in North Carolina in 1939 that could 
make that piece of goods for less than 
121/2 cents. 

You cannot compete with Asiatic 
hands without machines, and no Ameri¬ 
can can compete with an Asiatic with 
machine tools in his hands. I want 
some of you to remember that the big¬ 
gest steel mill in all the British Empire 
is not in Great Britain; it is in India. 
Britain's own textile industry has largely 
been lost through the efficiency of the 
nimble fingers in India. 

I could recite other industries. Some 
pass it off lightly and say. "That is just 
six or seven thousand glass workers.” 
Let me tell you that 137,000 Americans 
lost their Jobs in the wash-rug Industry 
alone. The gentlemen from Wisconsin 
will remember when their grass-rug in¬ 
dustry shut down and the great marshes 
up there cut no fiber and no rugs to 
speak of were produced in that State. 
I remember when a dozen Japanese 
plates could not be piled one on top of 
the other without falling over, yet when 
this war broke out they were making 
some of the finest tableware in this world, 
copying the patterns of France and 
other countries. 

As I said when I started this talk. 
European competition is impossible. 
Asiatic competition is hopeless for 
America. I want some of you to re¬ 
member the promise that the late Presi¬ 
dent of the United States made to us 
that he would do some Yankee horse 
trading. Do you remember? If he ever 
did on reciprocal trade treaties, that 
horse has long since gone to the fox 
farm, because I have not found one 
thing that has prospered under a trade 
agreement. 

There are Members here from Mil¬ 
waukee. I want some of 3 ^ to remem¬ 
ber the condition of the knit-glove 
Industry in your city in 1987 and 1938, 
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When with the depreciated yen Japan 
suddenly filled this country with gloves 
at $4.50 a dozen that cost $9 to manu¬ 
facture in Milwaukee. The only thing 
we could sell that was made in America 
was some high novelty. The great bulk 
of the stuff had to be Japanese. 

Mr. GILLESPIE. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CLEVENGER. I yield to the gen¬ 
tleman from Colorado. 

Mr. GILLESPIE. Does the gentleman 
believe the trade arrangement from 
which Japan benefited helped any to 
keep us out of war with Japan? 

Mr. CLEVENGER. This very cotton 
here Is payment in kind for the 10,000,000 
tons of scrap iron that the doctors are 
picking out of the backs of our sons in 
the Orient. 

Mr. GEARHART. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CLEVENGER. I yield to the gen¬ 
tleman from California. 

Mr. GEARHART. I think we should 
always remember that it was the nation 
that considered us its best customer that 
plunged a knife in our back at Pearl 
Harbor and plunged us into war. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. We paid them 
more than $1,000,000 a day for raw silk 
right up to the time they stuck a dagger 
into our back. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CLEVENGER. I yield to the gen¬ 
tleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. KEEFE. Can the gentleman name 
any one single agricultural product that 
has received any benefits that the gen¬ 
tleman knows of through the operation 
of the reciprocal trade-agreements pro¬ 
gram? 

Mr. CLEVENGER. I cannot. 

Today I went back to the price of vege¬ 
table oils in the spring of 1940. That is 
the thing that touches the whole Mis¬ 
sissippi Valley, the whole Com Belt, the 
marketing of the greatest crop of all, 
corn, and it is not sold as corn. On that 
day 100 pounds of steam-rendered leaf 
lard sold at $4.40. You could bring co- 
coanut and palm oil in here and pay the 
duty of 2 cents that this committee took 
off here some time ago with no time limit 
and you could deliver it in Cincinnati 
for $4.40 a hundred to the soapmakers. 
The fate of every com farmer, the fate 
of every pound of lard, of every pound of 
soybean oil. of cottonseed oil, and of 
peanut oil, a big Industry that has been 
built up in the South, is directly affected 
by these trade agreements, and nearly 
85 percent of them have been made as 
against the products of agriculture. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Ohio has expired. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman. I 
yield 5 additional minutes to the gen¬ 
tleman from Ohio. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. Because of the 
policy of this Government in destroying 
the sugar-beet industry, many of my 
people, who did not want to overproduce 
com, went into soy beans, because they 
required less cultivation and less labor 
during the times that their farms were 
denuded of labor. A great soybean In¬ 
dustry was built up. Every bit of that la 
already facing the competition of the 
tankers bringing in oil at 3% cents a 
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pound. Whan Its use for explonves falls 
df, when the aoBp counters of the world 
are restocked again* then you will feel 
the impact of these treaties* and then 
there will come the time when you men 
who tarn so blithely of what they will do* 
will face the responsibility with your 
people* with these idle textile workers 
who walk the street fund look for work. 
Tou will see the impact of all of this 
great rayon Industry. Japan in the short 
space of 4 or 6 years passed and eclipsed 
the ediole world in the production of 
rayon. They produced rayon tablecloths 
and sold them in America at $6 a dosen 
when they could not be produced in - 
America for $13.60. 

I have a picture of the fabric-glove in¬ 
dustry in the State of New York. Three 
times in my lifetime have I seen that 
industry built up and twice have I seen 
it destroyed through the tariff or the 
removal of some artificial barrier that 
gave those people work. You simply can¬ 
not compete with them. You cannot 
have a fine social-security program or a 
40-hour week and easy working condi¬ 
tions in industry and open the markets 
of America to the competition of the 
world. Once you put machine tools in 
the hands of th^ people, it will mean 
too much competition for American in¬ 
dustry and American workers. Let me 
tell you what these little Japs did with 
the machine invented by someone in the 
district of .the gentlanan from Michigan 
LMr. SKATER]. This machine was used 
to make seamless golf gloves. They took 
the machine to Japan and produced these 
wool gloves which I told you about at 
one-half the American price. Then they 
took those same machines and ran them 
on three 8-hour shifts a day and went 
into the manufacture of gloves made of 
cotton. They were Just coming into this 
country a year before the war broke out. 
Those gloves were sold at 85 cents a 
dozen. Women bought them in the 10- 
cent stores. Then there was a little sug- 
gesUon that came along that if you take 
a pair of those natural-color cotton 
gloves at 85 cents a dozen* which price, 
mind you* would not be one-half of the 
cost of producing them in Milwaukee, 
you could dip ttiem into a pan of Rit and 
make a pair o gloves to match any dress 
you had at 10 cents for a pair of gloves 
and 10 cents for the package of dye. 

Mr. JENNINQS. Mr. Chairman* wUl 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CLEVS34QER. I yield. 

Mr. JENNINQS. The gentleman is 
maki]^ a very forceful* clear, and in¬ 
formative e^tement on the matter. 
Would the genUeman mind telling the 
Committee under what conditions these 
Japanese workers live and whether or 
not they are slave lalxH:? 

Mr. CLEVENGER. I would be glad to 
do that. I read about it only yesterday 
in the 1937 report from the Department 
of Commerce, those people were paid 
30 cents a di^* aiH)roximately* in Ameri¬ 
can money. They lived in the Mitsui 
factory and other big factories in com¬ 
pounds with just a few feet of space for 
each person to sleep on a little cot 3 or 
4 inches off the fioor with little boxes at 
one end to keep their belongings in. 
They were daughters of peasants who 
were signed up for 4 years at that sort of 


labmr* living in and being boarded. That 
is the thing* may 1 say to the gentleman 
from Nbrtti Carolina CMr. Douobvok] 
that your pe( 9 >le in NorUi Carolina were 
comp^ing with when you passed a $16- 
a-week minimum-wage bill and put in 
the 40-hour week. You shut off your 
own people from an opportunity to work. 
My Qod, all the Scotch blood in me cries 
out at that sort of thing. There is too 
much Scotch in me to want to expose 
the people of my blood to competition 
with that kind of labor; and once you 
put machines in the hands of Indians* 
Chinese* and all these workers of the 
Orient* they will give srou competition 
that will be even greater than we have 
had from Japan. 

Mr. KNUTSON. 1 yield 15 minutes 
to the gentleman from Illinois LMr. 
VURSELLl. 

Mr. VURSEUi. Mr. Chairman* rather 
brie^ I would like in this debate to ap¬ 
proach the question of the extension of 
the reciprocal trade agreements* having 
in mind for a change the interests of the 
people 0 ^ our country. 

Rather than to approach it from a 
technical manner, giving many statistics 
which are hard to follow, I t h ink we can 
approach it in a very plain and com¬ 
mon-sense understandable manner. I 
think we ought to approach the exten¬ 
sion of these treaties in the interest of 
conserving our resources and our Amer¬ 
ican market, in the interest of our peo¬ 
ple and try to protect their interests 
rather than to worry too much about 
the Interest of people of the other na¬ 
tions. Let us put the interest of Amer¬ 
ica first. Churchill and Stalin look out 
for their people first—^we should do like¬ 
wise here. 

If we refuse to grant the State Depart¬ 
ment the right to reduce tariffs by an ad¬ 
ditional 50 percent, as we should* and if 
we extend this act for only I year* which 
is long enough* if it should be extended 
at all* it will have absolutely no effect 
on what kind of a peace we write. The 
argument that the refusal to pass this 
bill the way it is brought to us by the 
State Department may affect our peace 
negotiations, is an unfair and fallacious 
argument that should not mislead any¬ 
one. If, when we have shipped and shot 
away our resources, and have spent 
$300*000,000,000 of our money to win the 
war and have made the tremendous sac¬ 
rifice to date of losing almost a milUoii 
men, killed and wounded on the b a t t le 
fronts all over the world, when we have 
sacrificed the lives of so many of our fine 
young men to defeat the Axis Powers and 
prevent them from enslaving the rest 
of the world, certainly we have a right 
now to refuse to give away the great 
American industrial and farm markets of 
this country without giving such offense 
to our allies which might Impede the 
conclusion of a satisfactory world-peace 
program for the future. 

And at this point it might be ivdll to 
turn back the pages of history to the 
administration of President Manley 
when the protective-tariff pbUey became 
the predominant policy of Government 
which helped more than any other na¬ 
tional policy to develop and build up 
this coimtry as the most powerful force 
for peace and liberty the world has ever 


known. That policy was and has been 
to protect the businessmen* the indus- 
trkd worker, and the farmer by laying a 
duty or protective tariff on imports from 
abroad, a duty at the ports of this coun¬ 
try equivalent to the differences between 
the cost of production abroad and the 
cost of production here at home. On 
such a pcdicy we industrialized this Na¬ 
tion, made it possible for millions of 
laboring men to have steady employ¬ 
ment at high wages and made it possible 
for the farmer to have protection against 
the Importation of livestock, meats, eggs, 
butter* wool, and hundreds of other 
products of the farm. It helped to de¬ 
velop this great agricultural Nation at 
the same time which became a tremen¬ 
dous purchasing power force for the 
products made by the laboring men. with 
a profit to the business concerns, which 
permitted their continued tremendous 
expansion. 

Under that policy we developed the 
highest standard of living In the world. 
Our prosperity and development helped 
the world more than any other force in 
history, particularly during the past 30 
years. How did it do it? Let me ex¬ 
plain. It developed an industrial Nation 
so rich, so powerful and strong a Nation 
with a scientific skill and ''know-how’* 
which threw its industrial, financial, and 
manpower forces into the First World 
War* which defeated the German Empire 
and its Allies, saved France, the United 
Kingdom* and all of Europe from being 
conquered and ruled by the tyranny of 
the German Empire. It financed the 
First World War to a large extent, and 
left the nations of Europe owing this 
Government billions of dollars which we 
never really attempted to collect. It 
helped to rebuild Europe, poured mil¬ 
lions of tons of food and medicine into 
those countries after the First World 
War and saved millions of people from 
starvation. And in this war this power¬ 
ful Nation was again called upon to do 
the job all over again. And again these 
same forces* with the power, treasure* 
and manpower of this country, have 
played the most substantial part in liber¬ 
ating Europe at a colossal cost and drain 
against the resources of this country 
financially and otherwise. 

I think it can be truthfully said that 
the most important policy of government 
that has made it possible for this coun¬ 
try twice to prevent the conquering of 
Europe by the totalitarian powers, has 
been because of the great development 
of this country during the past 60 years 
by the protection of the American busi¬ 
nessmen, the American laboring men* 
and the American farmer through our 
protective-tariff policy. 

Our Government stands now commit¬ 
ted to help feed the starving people of 
Europe and to help rebuild, to a certain 
extent* some of its Industrial life. With 
a debt approaching $300*000*000,000* our 
policy must now be one that will protect 
the financial solvency of our own Nation. 
We must now look to our own internal 
welfare first if we are to extend our 
greatest and effort in the build¬ 

ing of a peace structure to prevent wars 
In the future. We must maintain our 
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solvency; we must try to keep this coun¬ 
try prosperous if we are to benefit the 
rest of the world. It is admitted that 
wages must be kept at a high level in 
this country and that the farmers of this 
country must be kept in a prosperous 
condition If we are to have an income 
sufficient to pay the running expenses of 
the Government with something at the 
end of each year to apply on the reduc¬ 
tion of our national debt. This matter 
concerns every American citizen first and 
the people of the other nations of the 
world secondly. We cannot help them 
unless we have something left over after 
we have helped ourselves. If we allow 
the importation of farm products into 
this country on such a scale as will re¬ 
duce the market of our farmers here, we 
will plunge this country into another 
depression, and if we allow manufac¬ 
tured products to come into this country, 
produced by cheap foreign labor at a 
price that is less than the wholesale price 
of such manufactured products here in 
America we will bring about a depres¬ 
sion by throwing millions of working¬ 
men out of Jobs. We will reduce the 
national Income and will not have that 
great volume of Income against which we 
must lay high taxes to pay the running 
expenses of this Government with some¬ 
thing left over for the retirement of the 
national debt. If we import manufac¬ 
tured goods at a lower level than they 
can be produced here, we will, in fact, 
be exporting the Jobs to people of other 
countries, throwing our laboring men out 
of Jobs and into the bread lines and soup 
kitchens here in America. 

When we passed the last reciprocal 
trade agreements with other nations we 
gave the Chief Executive the right to re¬ 
duce the tariffs by 60 percent. Since we 
started with the reciprocal trade agree¬ 
ments we have reduced tariffs 1,226 
times. We have never raised our tariffs 
once. Other nations with whom we have 
made these agreements have not reduced 
their tariffs in such agreements with us. 
It has been a one-way street from Amer¬ 
ica out with no return ticket in reduction 
in tariffs. 

The figures show that out of the na¬ 
tions with which we have effected recip¬ 
rocal tariffs, 12 of them have tariffs 
higher than we have. We are seventh 
from the bottom of the list. 

Mr. Chairman, now we are asked to 
give the President power to reduce our 
tariff rates an additional 60 percent. 
Those of us who oppose reciprocal trade 
treaties think the least that should be 
done would be to extend them for 1 year 
only, rather than for 3 years with the 
present 60-percent reduction power as 
they now exist. It seems to me that the 
only reason we should be wiUing to pre¬ 
serve the status quo is in the fact that 
these treaties cannot hurt much now be¬ 
cause of the war. Certainly, with the 
war in its present condition the Ameri¬ 
can Congress cannot afford to give the 
State Department and President the 
power to further reduce tariffs by an 
addition^ 50 percent and for a S-year 
period. If the Congress continues to give 
away the Indtastrlal and agricultural 
markets of this country, many of us are 
fearful that it wiU mean the financial 
wreck and nUn of the Nation* Now, who 


are the people who oppose the further 
reduction of •the tariff in this act? The 
National Wool Growers Association, the 
National Livestock Association of Amer¬ 
ica, the National Farmers’ Grange, thou¬ 
sands upon thousands of the little and 
big businessmen of America; thou¬ 
sands of local labor organizations 
throughout America—the National Co¬ 
operative Milk Producers* Federation 
and thousands of other organizations. 
There are over 2,600,000 dairymen who 
are against the extension of this act as 
it is now written. They know it will 
seriously reduce their dairy Income. 

Millions of farmers, from the small 
farmer up, who produce beef cattle, do 
not want their local beef market beaten 
down by wiping out the tariff against the 
importation of cattle and beef products 
from across the line in Canada to the 
north, or Mexico to the south, and 
from the vast meat-producing Argen¬ 
tina. Canada has greatly expanded its 
agricultural and livestock industries due 
to the war. They can consume but a 
small part of such farm production. 
Without a tariff their threat to the 
American market is of first importance 
on everything from wheat, dairy prod¬ 
ucts. livestock, and so forth. 

Now, who are some of the forces who 
are insisting on the further reduction 
of tariffs as written in this act? One of 
the outstanding proponents is the Hon¬ 
orable William Clayton, of the State De¬ 
partment, the fine gentleman that he is, 
who prospered here in America until he 
became one of the outstanding cotton 
brokers and businessmen of the Southern 
States. Some few years ago he pio¬ 
neered, along with other business asso¬ 
ciates from the South, the development 
of the cotton Industry in Brazil, ship¬ 
ping to that country machinery for proc¬ 
essing the cotton. It is said that he 
owns large cotton interests there now. 
In fact, under the guiding development 
of him and others from the United 
States, with the abundance of fertile 
land and cheap labor the cotton industry 
has developed in Brazil until it is a large 
competitor in the world markets to the 
detriment of the cotton business in the 
United States. 

Mr. Nelson Rockefeller, also of the 
State Department, has been pleading for 
the enactment of this legislation as it is 
written. The Rockefeller Interests own 
substantial oil and other investments in 
South America and other countries. 
Some of the big industrialists of the 
United States and some of the big inter¬ 
national bankers are in favor of the en¬ 
actment of the bill now before us re¬ 
ducing tariffs by 50 percent. If this 
bill is passed, and I am fearful it will be 
passed, in my Judgment, many of the 
Members on the floor of this House will 
see a great migration and expansion of 
Industry in foreign countries built by 
American engineers and American capi¬ 
tal with American machinery where they 
will produce manufactured products with 
cheap labor paid less than one-fifth of 
what American labor will cost, and such 
organizations will take advantage of this 
act by shipping their products back into 
America for consumption, evading in 
their new locations the heavy tax load 
that WiU be pressing down cm the Amer¬ 


ican people here at home and reaping 
rich rewards because of the incredulity 
of this Congress. 

With air transportation it will discom¬ 
mode the heads of industry in our great 
cities here very little to take a transport 
plane and take a little vacation trip down 
to South America to attend board meet¬ 
ings, look over their i^ants, and plan for 
a few months in the future. 

These men know that air transporta¬ 
tion has made the world much smaller. 
Ihe American farmer, the Uttle busi¬ 
nessman of America, the American 
working man, all of whom must struggle 
throughout the next quarter of a cen¬ 
tury to pay the crushing tax burdai 
caused by this war, and the soldiers re¬ 
turning home by the millions who will 
have to struggle along with the rest of 
us to pay this debt, will begin to realize 
when their labor market and farm mar¬ 
ket is traded out from under them on a 
free trade basis that the Congress of 
the United States has not kept faith with 
them. With what Ught I have been able 
to get on this question and with what 
thought I have been able to give to it 
I am convinced that this Congress can¬ 
not safely afford to go further than to 
maintain the status quo of reciprocal 
trade agreements for a period of only 
1 year. 

If this act is passed further reducing 
tariffs, when Europe gets back into 
manufacturing production again the 
importation of shoes from Czechoslo¬ 
vakia will help to throw the shoe work¬ 
ers of the Nation and of my particular 
district out of many days and months of 
work with a condition worse than we 
experienced a few years ago when shoes 
from Czechoslovakia were coming into 
the American market and being sold at 
retail for less than the cost at wholesale 
of American shoes made by high salaried 
American shoe workers. I do not want 
to contribute to such a situation again. 
I want to keep the American shoe work¬ 
ers steadily employed at good wages. 

Mr. Chaiiman, if we had been on a free 
trade basis to which we are swiftly going 
under these reciprocal agreements, our 
oil development of the Nation would 
have been held back to a point where, 
when this war broke out, we would not 
have had the local production to carry 
on and win this war. You will recall 
we were cut off from the importation of 
oil by the German submarines in the 
Caribbean area. Yet, because of the 
protective tariff working through the 
years we had found it profitable to de¬ 
velop the production of oil and oil prod¬ 
ucts in this country to the point where 
we were able to continue with the war 
regardless of the submarine menace. 

It is entirely possible that England 
and Europe would have fallen under the 
crushing and conquering power of the 
Axis countries had It not been for the 
foresight of those who insisted on and 
did protect the development of the 
American industries and particularly the 
oil Industry. 

If a further cut of 50 percent In the 
Importation of oil is made it will benefit 
the great major oil companies and the 
Investments of the Rockefellers and 
others in South America to the detri¬ 
ment of the independent oil operators 
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Uie «iid to tba iletdment of 
the peoi^ sonendly. 

Stated in 1987. 

Jmter Oio tMPfOooI tmde agreements, 
M mm m a d its Inteottmi to the ou 
agiMnente Into efftet in Tenemela 
vhloh were ooBcluded in 1939, Tedudng 
the tagee M jieroent or 10^ cents per 
haxxd, the puce of ttoniestic crude ou 
in tide country humedlgtely thereafter 
nropped to $143 A barrel, a drop of 16 
oeiita|»&.13ii.l987 aimage. The im- 
portatlini of petrolmiin in the 3 years 
foUowing mereaaed by 63 percent dis- 
pladbog that much of the American mar¬ 
ket with a drop of 16 cents a barrel forc¬ 
ing the price of oil to a point where those 
who produced It had to produce it at a 
losa. 

Let me repeat, if we are going to 
maintain this IVatian for the future 
benefit of our own people and the world, 
sound and strong financially and eco- 
nondcaHy, you can never do It if you 
conthiiie to give away and throw open 
to the world the American maiimt which 
Is the one and only basis from which 
our people can devetop their financial 
and eoonomlc strength. 

The Co ngre a s should be taking back 
its powers rather than giving more of 
its powers to the State Department or 
the Chief Eiecutive as is being done 
InthlshUL 

If the American people understood 
what the passage of this act will do they 
would overwhelmingly oppose such ac¬ 
tion if they had a chance to speak. It 
Is our responsihlllty, as their represent¬ 
atives, to speak and vote for their pro¬ 
tection. 

Mr. DOCQHTON of North Carolina. 
Mr. Chairman, I move that the Com¬ 
mittee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Ifcmanwnr, Chairman of the Com¬ 
mittee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union, reported that that Com¬ 
mittee, having had under consideration 
the biU H. B. 3240, to extend the au¬ 
thority of the President under section 
850 of the Tariff Act of 1980. as amended, 
for other purposes, had come to no 
resolution thereon. 

nmnofaTiOiiAL cxmci op bdugation 

Mr. iCTig Blr. Speaker, I ask imanl- 
tnous consent for the Immediate consid¬ 
eration of House Resolution 215. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fd- 
loim: 

WhiTM the achievement of a peaceful and 
orderly UTe among the peoplea of the world 
has beoQme erftieej m a result of the war; 
and 

Whereas the future peaee and seeurity of 
the Amarican and <tf sU other peoples rest 
upon th% achievement of. mutual under- 
jitkwHiwg fyamig the peoples of ths world, the 
oniveisal appllcatKm of the principles of the 
Odldin Buie, the appUoation of reason and 
knowledgs to the eohitloa of domestic as wtf 1 
as Ihtemailoiua problems, and effective edu- 
datkm at aU levels; and 

tfhorsM .the Affie eountciss have pursued 
a dettbevate poticy of destroying the teohnl- 
oal, p ro f e ss ional, and teaching personnel of 
the countries they have conquered, and have 
encouraged hatred and misimderstanding be- 
tareen nations, peoples, and cultural groups; 
and 


Wh s re as these etoessBastaness p r e s en t a per- 
alstiag proUsm whidi, if not sdved, wfli 
eutt tn the perpetuation of oondlthme of life 
most likely to cause peoples to resort to vio¬ 
lence and war; and 

Whereas it Is ssstntiel to eoiUeherate ertth 
other nations to promote eduoatloiMl ad¬ 
vancement and at the same time to dlreot 
education tefward the achievement of mu¬ 
tual understanding smoagthe nattans; Mew, 
th erefore, he It 

JlcsoAied, That the Rouee of Representa¬ 
tives of the united States urges the parttel- 
patkm by ttM d ia vs raia ent of the United 
Ststes in the orgsaiastton of sn Xntems- 
tlonal <hBoe cf R ducatl o n by the mtions of 
the world tar ^le purpose of advising to¬ 
gether and to consider problems of interna¬ 
tional eduostlontl and cultural relations 
throughout the world and mors particularly 
to organize a permanent International agency 
to promote eduoatlonal and cultural rela¬ 
tions. the eaetmnge of students and aoholars. 
and tl^ encouragement within each ooimtry 
of fUttidly relations among nations, peoples, 
and culti^ groups: ProMed, however. That 
such agency shell'not Interfere with eduea- 
tlonal systems or pr ogr am s within the several 
natloas, or their adsELtnistration. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the geotleman from West 
Virginia? 

Mr. jmKZNS. Mr. Speaker, Teserv- 
ing the right to object, I think this 
matter ought to be explained. I under¬ 
stand that there is no opposition on this 
side of the aisle. The gentleman fnHn 
South Dakota [Mr. Muhdt}, understands 
this very thoroughly, and I should Uke 
to ask him to explain it, especially from 
the standpoint of the l^ubllcan mem¬ 
bership on this committee. 

Mr. MUNDT. I will be glad to do so. 
Haarhigs on Hoi»e Besoluticm 215, which 
I Introduced on April 9, were held by the 
House Committee on Fbreign Affairs for 
over a week, and my resolution has the 
unanimous approval of the committee. 
We heard many witnesses from the State 
Department, the National Education 
Association, the American Federation of 
Teexshen, the United States Chamber of 
Commerce, the CIO, the A. F. of L. and 
numerous other bodies. All witnesses 
sumimted my resolution and the printed 
hearings are available. A companion 
measure has been introduced in the other 
body by Senators Taft and PuiaRiaHT. 
1 do not believe the Senate has yet held 
hearings but it expects to take action 
soon. This resolution simply expresses 
the attitude of the House. We feri that 
educational and cultural relatlonatrtp 
should have their due place hi the post-¬ 
war era and should be given considera¬ 
tion by the establishment in the post¬ 
war world of an International QBfcoe of 
Educational and Cultural Aflhlra Tbit 
resolutioa conveys our convlctlba^tD Ban 
Francisco and to the world. 

Mr. JENKINS. As X tilldisstaiut^ this 
calls for no expenditure of ameyl 

Mr. MUNDT. No eaqpeadltRre of 
money Is involved, aaad It sets iip no or¬ 
ganisation. It urges IteoiWtiaop by fu¬ 
ture action of the dpcmy H PTosmses. 
Beghming on pg«e MtwtkbeBMmD for 
last April 87,1 
in complete detail. 

The SPEAKER. Is there Objection to 
the request of the genUeman from West 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
Hwoonunlttee amendments. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

imge 8, Unei 8 and 4, strike out **organiza- 
tiou of an International Office of Education” 
and iBMrt **eMatlon of an international edu- 
o a kte n al and eultural organization.” 

Bags g, line 10, atrlke out ^students and 
oQholMS** and Insert “students, scholars, and 
othsr educational and cultural leaders and 
materials.” 

yugC a. at thS haglnntng of line 14. insert, 
•^Provided, however.** 

The eommittee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The rasolutloii was agreed to. 

hCr. KBS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani¬ 
mous eoDsent that the title be amffiided 
so as to read, '‘A resolution urging the 
crestton of an intecnaUonal educational 
anri oulturai organiaatlon.” 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the fenUmnan from West 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Bpeaker, a number 
of gentlemen have expressed a desire to 
speak on this bill. lask unatttmaus con¬ 
sent that any Member desiring to oom- 
meiit on the resolutioD be permitted to 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Raooao. _ 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Mr. Speaker, 1 
strongly favor the passage of House Res¬ 
olution 215, a resolution favoring inter¬ 
national cooperation in the fields of cul¬ 
tural and educational relations. This 
resolution is unique in that it has nothing 
to do with the winning of the war. It is 
unique in that it costs no money. It is 
unique in that it la merely an exinression 
of the House on this sid>iect without even 
the binding elleet of law. It is unique 
in that it leaves kbe Congress entirely 
free to d e bee mllie at a later date whether 
we kboiad join In any specific interna¬ 
tional crgimiiation for such purposes 
which miy be presented. 

BO far as X have knowledge, there has 
been BO demand that this resolution be 
paSMd at this time by the President, 
aittiar in his capacity as President or as 
Commander in Chief. Apparently the 
bite President Roosevelt did not commit 
ns to it at any of his famous international 
conferences. Even Dumbarton Oaks 
failed to deal with this problem specifi¬ 
cally. 

It is true the State Department sent a 
delegation last fall to London to meet 
with a number of foreign ministers of 
education, mostly from refugee govern¬ 
ments, to sTtudy the problems of recon¬ 
struction and rehabilitation of the educa¬ 
tional systems in their respective areas, 
and also gave consideration to the subject 
of reeducation of our enemies. As a re¬ 
sult of these studies a tentative charter 
has been drawn up which is now being 
given eonsideratlon by the various gov¬ 
ernments ooncemed. However, since it 
has not been ratified by the attending 
couiftdes or even given formal approval 
by our State Department, being only in 
tentative form, this charter is at least at 
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present considered a semisecret docu¬ 
ment—not because there is anything to 
conceal, but until a unanimous agree¬ 
ment can be reached it is thought best 
not to disclose the details. 

However, Assistant Secretary of State, 
Mr. MacLeish, appearing before our com¬ 
mittee^ in behalf of this resolution, 
clearly pointed out its purposes are en- 
tire'y divorced from the main problems 
studied at the London conference. The 
Question of reconstruction and rehabili¬ 
tation of educational systems in devas¬ 
tated areas and the problems of educa¬ 
tion in enemy countries are separate and 
distinct from the problems embodied in 
this resolution, and do not come within 
its province. Therefore any question of 
becoming a permanent member of the 
international organization, as proposed 
in th3 tentative charter to which I have 
referred, is not an issue at the present 
time. At a later date we will have op¬ 
portunity to study the specific provisions 
of any new organization, the extent of 
our participation, the cost to ourselves, 
the desirability of its functions, and so 
forth, and then we can determine if we 
should participate in view of the facts 
presented. 

It was not until the Chinese, whose 
cultural background predates our own by 
thousands of years, suggested the San 
Francisco Conference should adopt such 
a program as embodied in this resolution 
and include it in the agenda of the Dum¬ 
barton Oaks agreement, that the State 
Department suddenly found there was 
merit in this resolution. Belatedly the 
State Department now believes the pass¬ 
age by the House of this resolution will 
in some way give a moral uplift to the 
conference. 

But I do not base my argument for 
this resolution on its immediate efitect 
on the San Francisco Conference. Let 
us concede its passage by the House 
would have a good effect. But to my 
mind it is vastly more important that 
this resolution stand on its own merits, its 
own bottom, its own long-range future. 
Its success or failure, in my Judgment, 
does not depend on rushing it through 
the Congress before the completion of 
the San Francisco Conference. The real 
contribution which this resolution might 
accomplish, and the permanent benefits 
which might accrue in the future will 
be the result of years of studied effort 
in working out the many problems which 
will necessarily be presented. These 
problems will take much time to solve* 
Only then can we hope for such an or¬ 
ganization to make a real contribution 
to peace by the removal of some of the 
causes and irritants of war. 

Let me make it clear. I have no 
objection to the San Francisco Confer¬ 
ence, including such an international or¬ 
ganization within its framework if, after 
careful consideration, it finds it is best 
to do so. I have simply attempted to 
point out the success or failure of thia 
resolution is not dependent Upon its im¬ 
mediate passage by Congress or by its 


objectives being adopted immediately by 
the San Francisco Conference. 

One of the pillars of strength of the 
resolution is its concluding proviso: 

That such agency shall not interfere with 
educational systems or programs within the 
several nations, or their administration. 

I sincerely believe the chances for suc¬ 
cess of such an organization depends 
upon the strict adherence to this proviso. 
The further we can keep the adminis¬ 
tration of such an organization from the 
pitfalls of regulation by States, propa¬ 
ganda, and pressure groups, power poli¬ 
tics and political ideologies, and just 
plain left-wing reformers and “do- 
gooders” the better off such an organiza¬ 
tion will be. If it is administered as an 
advisory and analytical organization, 
placing at the disposal of the nations of 
the world the combined knowledge of 
the world in education and cultural 
fields, it can accomplish great good. 

In the fields of education and cultural 
relations there is no reason why such 
knowledge should stop at a country’s 
borders. Thought transcends all bound¬ 
aries. The intellectual thinking, knowl¬ 
edge of the sciences, knowledge in the 
fields of literature and music extend far 
beyond the frontiers of any country. 

As I pointed out in the hearings, I have 
personally seen the benefits which have 
been brought about by closer educational 
and cultural interrelationship between 
the nations in the Western Hemisphere. 
It is my hope such relations will not only 
be improved in this hemisphere but in 
the world. 

1 want to commend the farsightedness 
of our distingidshed colleague on the For¬ 
eign Affairs Committee the gentleman 
from South Dakota [Mr. Mundt] in in¬ 
troducing this resolution before it had 
the pat of approval by the State Depart¬ 
ment. If the situation had been other 
than I have indicated by these remarks, 
you may rest assux-ed the introduction 
of this resolution would not have been 
left to a Republican Member but would 
have been'adopted as the administra¬ 
tion's own child. This is just another 
outstanding sample of Republican 
Members of Congress taking affirmative 
and progressive action in attempting to 
bring about a permanent peace so much 
desired by alL 

I believe this resolution seeks a goal 
that is worthy and 1 am therefore glad 
to lend it my support. 

EXTEKSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. JENKINS asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include a report by the Re¬ 
publican Congressional Fbod Study Com¬ 
mittee to Hon. Joseph W. BIartw, Jr. 

Mr. LEONARD W. HALL (at the re¬ 
quest of Mr. Jerionb) was given permis¬ 
sion to extend his remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord and include certain comment 

Mr. REED of New York asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Record and include the Orange 
attitude toward trade agreements, and 
further to extend his remarks and in¬ 


clude an article from Printers Ink en¬ 
titled “England to Pay Advertising Sub¬ 
sidy to the American Press.” 

Mr. QAVIN asked and was given per¬ 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Record in two instances and include in 
one a news story and in the other an 
editorial from the Oil City Derrick. 

Mr. REES of Kansas asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Record and Include an article 
entitled “The Cattle Industry Looks at 
a Further Reduction in the Tariff.” 

Mr. MURDOCK asked and was given 
permission to extend his femarks in the 
Record and include a release from the 
Department of the Interior. 

Mr. THOM asked and was given per¬ 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include a report of the Office 
of Price Administration on the meat sit¬ 
uation in Canton, Ohio, and further to 
extend his remarks and include a speech 
he delivered at American University. 

PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that on Thurs¬ 
day next, at the conclusion of the legis¬ 
lative program of the day and following 
any special orders heretofore entered, I 
may be permitted to address the House 
for 15 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Under a previous 
order of the House, the gentleman from 
Montana [Mr. Mansfield] is recognized 
for 25 minutes. 

THE soviet union AND CHINA 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. Mr. 
Speaker, students of geopolitics have 
stressed the Importance of the great land 
mass of Eurasia, comprising the conti¬ 
nents of Europe and Asia. The conti¬ 
nental dividing line, based on the arbi¬ 
trary action of early map makers, is 
artificial. The Big Pour of the present 
war Include two countries located in the 
land mass of Eurasia. The Soviet Union 
extends east and west of the Urals, while 
the Chinese Republic occupies a vast 
area from the Pacific to inner Asia. 

China and the Soviet Union have 
many similarities. Both are primarily 
land powers and both have failed to de¬ 
velop sea power to any marked extent. 
The Soviet Union, with its historic drive 
for warm-water ports, has l^en more in¬ 
terested in the development of sea power 
than China. Both countries have a vast 
continental base; the Soviet Union has 
8,000,000 square miles and China 4,000 - 
000 square mUes. The events of the Sec¬ 
ond World War have clearly indicated 
the advantages of a country that can 
sell space to gain time and that has 
defense in depth. 

Both the Soviet Union and the Chinese 
Republic have rising birth rates, but the 
Chinese population at present outnum¬ 
bers the Russian by roughly 5 to 2. 
Both coimtrles face growing problems of 
industrialization, although the Soviet 
Union has a substantial lead as an in- 
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dtntrtel power, Bhm the turn of the 
oentury the Cfaliieee wad Russitns have 
mbendoned the montrdilftl form of gov¬ 
ernment and have experienced marked 
polltioal changes. 

The aovSet Union and China meet In 
areas of Asia that are relatively un¬ 
known to the Amerieaa people. A land 
frontier of miles exists between 
the two countries. Four of the sixteen 
no^ubUes of Ihe Soviet Union face the 
frontiers of Greater China. The Rus¬ 
sian Soviet Federated Socialist Republic, 
which inoludes mberia» is by far the larg¬ 
est. In Soviet Central Asia the repub¬ 
lics of Itasakh, Kirgiz, and Tadzhik meet 
Sinklaog. 

MongdUa* Slnkiang. and Tibet in outer 
China cover 2,000»00D square miles. This 
1$ a dry area of less than 10 inches o; 
rainfall. Mongolia includes the Gobi 
Desert and neighboxlng steppelands. 
while barren mountains rise to the 
northwest. Slnkiang or Chinese Turke¬ 
stan is an area characterized by oases. 
Slnkiang commands the only low-level 
entrances between the Orient and the Oc¬ 
cident. Tibet forms a vast plateau ex¬ 
tending from the Himalayas to the Altim 
T^h. Tibet does not actually border the 
Soviet Union. 

Most of the modem trade between the 
Russians and Chinese before 1031 passed 
through Manchuria by the Chinese East¬ 
ern Railway. A little trade went by ship 
from Vladivostok and Odessa to Chinese 
ports. The leading land routes in the 
west were from Soviet Central Asia 
through SinWang or from south of Lake 
Baikal through Riakhta into Outer Mon¬ 
golia. ftacetime Russian trade with 
China has been negligible while only a 
small part of the total Chinese trade has 
been with the Russians. The trade of 
the Soviet Union with the Mongolian 
Peoi^e's Republic is more extensive than 
with China proper. Before the war the 
German Lufthansa sought to establish 
an air route between Europe and China 
across the Soviet Union and Slnkiang. 
However, the Soviets refused permission 
for Eying across their territory. 

The rapid advance of Russia to the 
Pacific in the 1300*8 served to limit the 
isolation of the Middle Kingdom of 
China. After border clashes, a treaty 
was made between the two countries in 
1689, only 82 years after the British set¬ 
tlement of Jamestown, Va, The bound¬ 
ary between the two countries was to 
run along the watershed north of the 
Amur River. The Treaty of Nerchinsk 
was the first which China concluded with 
a western country. This was one of the 
Tew treaties In which China Imposed her 
desires upon a European state. The 
Ohtnew and the Latin texts include in 
the presmMe the statement; 

Xtt order to suppress the insolence of cer¬ 
tain rsioale who croes the frontier to hunt, 
phmte* end kin, and who give rise to much 
Upubls oaH distuvbsiioe. 

Wot more than 190 years relations be¬ 
tween Russia and Chtoa were friendly. 
Ckravaitt followed trading stations In 
Monmdta. bringing back tea to Russia 
end takUm Mis to China. Klakhta be¬ 


came a trading center on the route to 
Urga in MongoUaand to Peking inChtna 
proper. Russian sti^tents studied Chi¬ 
nese In the Middle Kingdom and Chinese 
students studied Russian in the land of 
the czars. 

After 1890 the Russian leaders became 
more interested in the vast area of 
Siberia. During the Crimean War the 
Russian expai»lonist Count N&olas 
Muraviev, governor-general of eastern 
Siberia, sent expeditions down the Amur 
with soldiers and ccHonlsts to settle along 
the banks of the river. In the Treaty 
of Algun, in 1858, Russia acquired from 
China the left bank of the Amur. In the 
Treaty of Peking, in 1860. all the Man¬ 
churian seacoast from the Korean border 
to the Amur River went into Russian 
hands. The western frontier of China 
would be defined to Kokand. In the 
same year Muraviev. Count of the Amur, 
founded Vladivostok or **dominion of the 
east.** 

Russian success in acquiring about 
350.000 square miles of territory from 
China by the treaty settlements was due 
to a number of factors. The advances of 
France and Great Britain upon China 
from the Pacific coincided with the push 
of Russia by land from the north. 
British and ti^ench military pressure on 
the Manchus served to aid czarist diplo¬ 
macy since the Russians pretended 
friendship for China in the face of 
Anglo-French force. It is noticeable 
that contacts between Russia and China 
have been from the east to the west 
along the Chinese frontier—first in the 
Amur VaJley, then around Kiakhta, and 
later at Kuldja. 

After the Sino-Japanese War of 1894- 
95 the Russians again posed as the 
friend of China. Russia. Germany, and 
France forced Japan to return the Liao¬ 
tung Peninsula with the ice-free port of 
Port Arthur. The identic note of the 
powers to Japan significantly stated: 

The poseession of the penlneula of Liao- 
tur»g. claimed by Japan, wcaild be a constant 
menace to the capital of China, would at the 
same time render Ulueory the independence 
of Korea, and would henoefortt be a perpet¬ 
ual obetaoie to the peace of the Far East. 

In 1896 a secret alliance was signed be¬ 
tween China and Russia against Japanese 
aggression in which the Chinese prac¬ 
tically gave the Russians the right to 
construct a railway across Manchuria. 
The railroad became known as the Chi¬ 
nese Eastern Railway. Two years later 
Russia acquired a 2d-year lease on Fort 
Arthur. Tallen-wan, and adjajoent 
waters—an area of 1390 square miles. 
A branch railway could be constructed 
from the Chinese Eastern to Port Arttor 
and Tallen-wan. This became known as 
the South Manchuria Railway; Russian 
influence in Manchuria became para¬ 
mount. Mukden was a RuRdan amed 
camp and Port Armur a natal baae bf the 
Czar’s fleet. SmigratKm was encouraged 
and branch rallroade were DsfiR to ex¬ 
ploit the eosl and iron. 

During the Rus¬ 

sians seized the olffibxtQihty to occupy 
the entire area of ICathefmria. In the 


Russo-Japanese War of 1904-5 much 
of the fighting was done in Manchuria. 
Ih the Treaty of Portsmouth, ending the 
war In 1905, both Russia and Japan 
agreed to evacuate Manchuria. How¬ 
ever. Japan secured the Russian lease on 
Port Arthur and the neighboring area as 
wen as the lease on the South Manchuria 
Rmiroad, with the subsequent approval 
of China. Shortly after the Russo-Jap¬ 
anese War the Russians and Japanese 
proceeded to divide Manchuria into 
spheres of influence in which the north¬ 
ern part was Russian and the southern 
part was Japanese. 

FV)llowlng the establishment of the 
Soviet Government, relations between 
the Chinese and Russians underwent a 
change. Dr. Sun Yat-sen on his death 
bed sent a letter to Moscow urging co¬ 
operation between China and the Soviet 
Union ^*in the great struggle for the lib¬ 
eration of the oppressed peoples of the 
world.** Russian-Chinese friendship was 
due to two factors; First, the renuncia¬ 
tion by an agreement in 1924 of the ex¬ 
ceptional pzlvlleges of the czar in China, 
and second, the aid rendered by the 
Soviets and their representatives to the 
Kuomintang or the Nationalist Party of 
China. In 1919 the Communists in the 
Soviet Union had even offered to sur¬ 
render to China every exceptional privi¬ 
lege in exchange for recognition. How¬ 
ever. the Chinese delayed action until 
1924 when an agreement was made with 
the Russians. In this accord the Soviet 
Union promised to abolish extraterritor¬ 
iality in China for Russian citizens, to 
give up its share in the Boxer Indemnity, 
and to recognize Outer Mongolia as a 
part of China. Both agreed to establish 
diplomatic and consular relations, to 
forego propaganda activities; to decide 
the future status of the Chinese Eastern 
Railway, and to make new treaties on the 
basis of equality and reciprocity. 

For a while Chlang Kai-shek, leader of 
the Nationalists In China, and Stalin, 
emerging as the strong man in the Soviet 
Union, cooperated. The Chinese re¬ 
ceived the aid of Borodin as a civil or¬ 
ganizer and Galens or “Marshal Blue- 
cher** as a military commander. Soviet 
influence was very strong from 1925 to 
the early part of 1927. By the summer 
of 1627 many of the Kuomintang lead¬ 
ers became afraid that the Russians were 
trying to get control of the government. 
At that time the leaders of China broke 
diplomatic relations with the Soviet Un¬ 
ion, expelled the Russian advisers, and 
tried a party purge to eradicate all Com¬ 
munists in the Kuomintang. In Man¬ 
churia, Marshall Chank Tso-lin, who 
possessed autonomy in the area, tried to 
take over the administration of the Chi¬ 
nese Eastern Railway which was Russian 
owned. The Soviet Union sent forces to 
the area, defeated the Chinese, and 
forced a truce. 

After the Japanese Invasion of Man¬ 
churia in 1681, diplomatic relations were 
restored between China and the Soviet 
union in 1932. From that time the two 
countries cooperated to a great extent 
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in the F^r East. The Russians ap* 
proved the truce between the Kuomin- 
tang and the Chinese Communists after 
the famous kidnaping of Chiang Kai- 
shek in 1936. In August 1937, the 
month after the Japanese attack on 
China at the Marco Polo Bridge, the 
Soviet Union and China concluded a 
nonaggression pact. Soon Chinese pur¬ 
chasing missions were entertained in 
Moscow and more and more supplies 
were sent to the-Chinese battle lines. A 
supply route of 3,000 miles ran from the 
Turksib railroad in Soviet Central Asia 
to Chungking. Russian planes and 
Russian pilots went to China as volun¬ 
teers. The Soviets negotiated trade 
agreements with the Chinese in 1939, 
1940, and 1941. By the summer of 1944 
the Russians had extended to China 
credits amounting to $300,000,000. How¬ 
ever, the German attack on the Soviet 
Union in June 1941 drastically reduced 
the flow of supplies to China. 

In the League of Nations the Russians 
championed the cause of the Chinese. 
In September 1937 Litvinov at Geneva 
advocated a strong resolution of con¬ 
demnation against Japan and in the 
next month he urged the League under 
article 16 to give material and moral 
aid to China. Although not a signer 
of the Nine Power Treaty, the Soviet 
Union attended the Brussels Conference 
that met in late 1937 to consider the 
Japanese aggression in China. Litvinov 
opposed both the weak resolution of the 
conference and the weak resolution of 
the Council of the League of Nations 
relative to Japanese aggression. 

In September 1938 the Chinese Am¬ 
bassador, in presenting his credentials in 
Moscow, said: 

The striving of the Chinese people toward 
the good of humanity is identical with the 
desires oT the people of the Soviet Union. 

When Molotov replaced Litvinov as 
Foreign Commissar, he said, on Ma^ 31, 
1939: 

There is no need for me to deal with our 
attitude toward China. You are well ac¬ 
quainted with Comrade Stalin's statement 
about giving support to nations which have 
become victims of aggression and are fight¬ 
ing for the independence of their countries. 
This fully applies to China and her struggle 
for national independence. We are consist¬ 
ently pursuing this policy In practice. 

The border provinces of China, facing 
the territory of the Soviet Union, create 
many issues. Sinkiang and Outer Mon¬ 
golia are problems in themselves. In 
Manchuria one of the differences of opin¬ 
ion centers aroimd the Chinese Eastern 
Railway. In the agreement of 1924 the 
ISovlets and the Chinese stated that both 
countries should ''determine the future 
of the Chinese Eastern Railway to the 
exclusion of third parties." After the 
abortive attempt of the Chinese to seize 
the railway in 1929, they were forced to 
accept a temporary arrangement In 
which the Russians had the predomi¬ 
nating influence. A conference of Chi¬ 
nese and Russians was in session in Mos¬ 
cow when the Japanese marched Into 
Manchuria. Tokyo proclaimed succes¬ 


sion to the ChUieae rights in the rail¬ 
road. In 1935 Mahehoukuo, a puppet of 
Japan, purchased the Russian residual 
share of the railroad, but China em¬ 
phatically rejected the transaction. 

The Chinese Communists or the Kung- 
chantang—share-in-production party- 
are also an Important factor affecting 
relations between the Soviet Union and 
China. The Chinese Communists num¬ 
ber about 90,000,000 in the 15 autonomous 
areas under their contrdl. They are, at 
the present time, more reformi.sts than 
revolutionists and they represent the 
peasant revolt that has often character¬ 
ized the long years of Chinese history. 
They have made many reforms in agri¬ 
cultural areas relative to the reduction 
of rents, taxes, and interest rates. Local 
democracy is practiced and many coop¬ 
eratives have been organized. The Chi¬ 
nese Communists collect their own taxes, 
make their laws, and issue their paper 
money. They maintain a separate state 
economically, politically, and militarily, 
and they have rendered valiant service 
in the war against the Japanese. Pos¬ 
sibly 16 divisions of Nationalist troops 
of Chiang Kai-shek, under Hu Tsang- 
nan, have been used to blockade the Com¬ 
munist area. The Soviet Union does not 
send aid to these regions of China. How¬ 
ever, the future policy of the Soviets to¬ 
ward the Chinese Communists is prob¬ 
lematical. It may be that the divide be¬ 
tween Kuomintang and Communist 
China may have repercussions in the 
relations between Chiang Kai-shek and 
Stalin. 

The Question of Chinese disunity is 
very important to us. If China can 
achieve unity—and the prospects at 
present are doubtful—she can then be 
in a strong position at the final peace 
conference and eventually in fact as well 
as in theory, become a great power and 
thus powerful enough to maintain the 
peace in her part of the world. 

If, on the other hand, this unity is not* 
soon achieved, the position of China and 
ourselves will become extremely dlfiBcult. 
The U. S. S. R. will, in my opinion, enter 
the war against Japan. When that 
happens the Soviets will, as a matter of 
geographical propinauity, depend on and 
render such aid as is necessary to the 
Chinese Communists because they will 
be in a good position to attack Japanese 
concentrations and because there has 
been and will be in the future—^unless 
Chinese unity is achieved—^ideological 
sympathies which will draw the two to¬ 
gether. Should this happen it is quite 
possible that there would exist in China 
two separate and distinct states in the 
postwar period. One would be allied to 
and, in a sense, dependent on Russia; 
the other would be, in a sense, anti-Rus¬ 
sian but would be dependent on itself for 
survival and not dh any outside power. 
I cannot envisage, if this comes to pass, 
the United States maintaining more than 
a passive interest in Chinese affairs be¬ 
cause to do otherwise would place us In 
an extremely mbarrasslng pc^tlon. 

Changes are taking place in Stno- 
Soviet relations today as can be seen In 


simultaneous statements from Moscow 
and Yenan earlier this year to the effect 
that the Kuomintang was a dictatorship 
and that Chiang Kai-shek should be re¬ 
placed. This marked a signlflcant 
change for the U. S. S. R. which for the 
past few years has been silent on China's 
internal affairs, and for Yenan because 
prior to this time—during the course of 
the war against Japan—no such demand 
had been made by the Communists. We, 
of course, and rightly, have pledged our 
full support to the Generalissimo, 
Chiang Kai-shek and his Government, 
but we are hoping that China will settle 
its own internal affairs and achieve a 
degree cf real unity. Should this not 
be brought about in the near future it is 
quite possible that we will shift our plans 
for beachheads on the China coast to a 
direct assault on the Japanese home 
Islands themselves. Not that this would 
be the best move at this time but due 
solely to the fact that it would be better 
policy for us to carry on In an area where 
there would be no complications rather 
than in one—China—where the internal 
difficulties would be added to the mili¬ 
tary objectives. 

The attack on Japan’s home Islands 
will, I believe, be a cosilicr operation 
than an attack on the Chinese mainland 
because the possibilities of a blockade 
against Japan,, as I pointed out to the 
House on April 1, 1944, and March 9, 
1945, are extremely good. However, an 
attack against Japanese armies by way 
of China presents more than a mere mili¬ 
tary operation and because of the added 
complications of Chinese disunity and 
Russian participation much careful 
planning is necessary. Even when the 
home islands are conquered and Japan is 
forced to accept peace the Japanese 
armies on the Asiatic Continent—espe¬ 
cially the Kwantung Army—will have to 
be met and defeated. This army has on 
many occasions acted directly against, 
and sometimes without advising the 
Japanese Government and can be looked 
upon as an absolutely independent unit. 
Its headquarters are in Manchukuo and 
there a strong industrial nucleus exists 
as well as in north and central China. 
What Russia’s aims are in re: Manchuria, 
the Chinese Eastern Railway, and Korea 
we do not know, but if she desires to es¬ 
tablish a series of buffer areas, as she has 
in Europe, these areas must be watched. 

I make this statement with no thought 
of criticizing the Russians in advance as 
to their aims in Asia but only because it 
is up to us to be Just as realistic and 
practical as they are. Russia, as a iflatter 
of necessity, has an interest in China 
comparable to no other country in the 
world. The two countries have the long¬ 
est adjoining land frontier on the face 
of the globe. Russia has economic in¬ 
terests in Manchuria, political and eco¬ 
nomic stakes in outer Mongolia, Sinki¬ 
ang, and possibly Tibet. Korea, despite 
the, Cairo Declaration, is a country with 
an unsettled political future. China has 
an Interest in Tanu Tuva, an autono¬ 
mous Soviet Republic, though in reality 
a part of outer Mongolia, the Chinese 
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Communists, who comprise a state with¬ 
in a state, are a Chinese problem today; 
tomorrow they may be a Russo-Chlnese 
problem. 

Compared to Russia our interests are 
very limited. Our main interest now is 
getting China to use as much of her 
resources and manpower as possible to 
defeat our common enemy Japan. We 
have no territorial problems and, as yet, 
no political problems there. In the post¬ 
war period we hope, of course, to help 
develop China, to use our capital for 
loans, and to enter into the Chinese mar¬ 
ket. These are laudable alms but, by 
comparison, they do not measure up to 
the U. 8. S. R.’s practical Interests there. 
Necessarily, therefore, the status of 
Russo-Chinese relations will be tremen¬ 
dously Important not.only to the two 
countries concerned but, based on that 
relationship, important to the rest of the 
world as well. 

The problems which confront Russia 
and China are not incapable of solution. 
Now is the time—before Russia enters the 
war against Japan—for the first meeting 
of the Big Four—United States, Britain. 
U. 8. S. R., and China—in order to define 
policy and disposition of Allied forces 
against the enemy. We are fighting the 
war in China to help defeat Japan and 
to maintain China’s sovereignty. We 
want to see a completely unified and 
strong China with its sovereignty intact. 
Out of this meeting, I hope, would come 
an agreement by all the Allied Powers to 
withdraw their forces as soon as Japan 
is defeated. This might save future 
embarrassment. 

Perhaps the basis for some agreement 
has already been laid. It is to be hoped 
that, as a result of Ambassador Patrick 
Hurley’s recent visit to Washington, 
London, and Moscow that some formula 
will have been discussed which will help 
to unite the different groups in China 
so that the outcome of the war in that 
area will become more certain and our 
hope for permanent peace in Asia 
strengthened. Both China and the 
Soviet Union have suffered heavily in 
the present war and both will have a 
vital stake in the peace to come. The 
future of the world may depend to a 
great extent upon the cooperation of the 
two great land powers of the Eastern 
Hemisphere—the Soviet Union and the 
Chinese Republic. 

The sooner we realize that these Asiatic 
nations are our next door neighbors and 
that what they do affects us—and vice 
versa—the better off we will all be. Both 
China and Russia are major Allies of the 
United States in this war and it Is our 
hope and wish that they will continue to 
be our Allies in the peace. 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

Mr. LeFEVRE asked and was given per¬ 
mission to extend his remarks In the 
Record and include two prayers by con¬ 
stituents. 

Mr. MURDOCK asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix on House Resolution 216. 

The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
xoi-306 


of the House the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. Smith] is recognized for 2 hours. 
WHO DEVISED THE SO-CALLED BRETTON 

WOODS PROPOSAL FOR AN INTERNA¬ 
TIONAL MONETARY FUND? 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, was 
the proposal for the establishment of an 
International Monetary Fund written by 
delegates of 44 nations assembled at 
Bretton Woods. N. H., or was it contrived 
by Lord John Maynard Keynes, director 
of the Bank of England and consultant 
to the British Exchequer? It is of the 
most vital concern to the American peo¬ 
ple to have the correct answer to this 
question. 

This scheme is fraught with the grav¬ 
est danger to our Nation and people, 
and we had better stop, look, and listen, 
before we act, lest we permit ourselves 
to be led into something which will cause 
us to be sorry. Lord Keynes himself has 
sensed among our people a sufficient 
amount of unsavory criticism of this in¬ 
ternational monetary scheme to elicit 
from him a public denial of bad faith on 
his part in its projection. 

In an address before the House of 
Lords. May 18. 1943. he took pains to 
point out the similarities of his Inter¬ 
national Clearing Union Plan and Mr. 
Morgenthau’s proposal for an Interna¬ 
tional Stabilization Fund. He said: 

Most critics, In my judgment, have over¬ 
stated the differences between the two plans, 
plans which are born of the same climate of 
opinion and which have Identical purpose. 
It may be said with Justice that the United 
States Treasury has tried to pour its new wine 
Into what looks like an old bottle, whereas 
our bottle and its label are as contemporary 
as the contents; but the new wine is there 
all the same. 

With the similarity of his and Mr. 
Morgenthau’s plans in mind. Lord 
Keynes in the same speech said: 

There Is one Important respect In which 
the British proposals seem to be gravely mis¬ 
understood In some quarters In the United 
States. There Is no foundation whatever for 
the Idea that the object of the proposals Is 
to make the United States the milch cow of 
the world In general and of this country In 
particular. In fact the best hope for the 
lasting success of the plan is the precise con¬ 
trary. 

I cannot emphasize this too strongly. This 
Is not a Red Cross philanthropic relief 
scheme, by which the rich countries came 
to the rescue of the poor. 

Accordingly, we may properly and fit¬ 
tingly raise the question as to the true 
source of this international monetary 
scheme without being suspected of being 
either provincially minded or motivated 
by anything other than a desire to find 
out Just what the facts are. 

Indeed, in view of Lord Keynes’ philos¬ 
ophy and the baneful infiuence he has 
already wielded in our country, it is in¬ 
cumbent upon us to find out just what 
part he is playing in this movement. 

During his frequent and sometimes ex¬ 
tended sojourns in the United States 
since 1933, he W8is a most welcome guest 
of the late President, Treasury, and other 
high Government officials, with whom he 
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held many long conferences. He is cred¬ 
ited with being the father of the Govern¬ 
ment’s policy of making our children and 
their descendants bail us out of the de¬ 
pression. 

Lord Keynes is, In my judgment, the 
most effective exponent of fiat money 
uutside Russia. The essence of his whole 
congeries of monetary theories is that 
prices should not be made In a free mar¬ 
ket, but by the only other existent mech¬ 
anism for making prices, namely, au¬ 
thoritarian edict. 

Lord Keynes is an apostle of John Law. 
The monetary theories Law advocated 
Lord Keynes advocates. The difference 
between their ideas is one of degree and 
extent of application, not of kind. Law, 
however, limited his monetary and finan¬ 
cial thaumaturgy to a single country, 
that within which he operated, while 
Lord Keynes would perform his mone¬ 
tary and financial wonders in nearly 
every country on earth but particularly 
in the United States of America. 

He calls those who believe in a free 
market, that is, competition, “worship¬ 
pers of the calf.” He would abolish 
competition, that is, liberty, and make 
us kneel at the feet of the state. 

Method aside, he seems not to be reti¬ 
cent in telling us what he is aiming at. 
For one thing, London must be made 
secure as the world’s financial master. 
This he made clear when in an address 
before the House of Lords, May 23, 1943, 
he said: 

So far from an International plan en¬ 
dangering the long tradition, by which most 
empire countries, and many other coun¬ 
tries, too, have centered their financial sys¬ 
tems in London, the plan is. In my judg¬ 
ment, an Indispensable means of maintain¬ 
ing this tradition. 

Apropos of this statement by Lord 
Keynes, Mr. Pethlck-Lawrence, mem¬ 
ber of the House of Commons, in an ad¬ 
dress before that body May 12. 1943, 
made some Interesting observations re¬ 
specting this scheme when he said: 

If not a despotism, what shall it be? 
6haU it be a condominium? Shall the 
United States and the British Empire com¬ 
bine to rule the financial world? Wo are 
now out* of dreamland, and facing a quite 
practicable possibility. Many arguments 
can be adduced In favor of this form of 
financial government. Many people on both 
Bides of the Atlantic may rejoice in the 
thought that It may become an accom¬ 
plished fact. I am not of their number. 
I see many dangers in an attempt by the 
Anglo-Saxon bloc to dominate the financial 
and economic life of the rest of the world. 
It would be certain to cause resentment, 
and every failure of a people to secure well¬ 
being in the future would be laid at our 
door. 

To which he significantly added: 

If I may say so without offense, that grea'; 
Nation (the United States) has much to 
learn before It can successfully and benevo¬ 
lently maintain the hegemony of the finan¬ 
cial world. 

Great Britain might do well to give 
careful consideration to this proposal be¬ 
fore permitting it to go too far, for, in 
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my opinion, it is fraught with potential¬ 
ities of the grayest coit, not only for 
doing serious damage to our good rela¬ 
tions, but, in the long fun, to her econ¬ 
omy as well as ours. 

No one is more desirous than I am to 
maintain the most cordial relations be¬ 
tween ftigland and the United States. 
Nor is there any dotdl>t that we are united 
in a sincere desire to render all possible 
aid to her, as well as the other countries 
with Whom we have fought in this war. 
But in the light of this international 
monetary proposal, we are constrained 
to believe that It would be In the best 
interest of Great Britain, as well as the 
United States, for her to present face 
up whatever proposition she may wish to 
make to us for financial or other aid 
so that both of us may see what we 
are signing. 

On March 29.1943, the New York Tiroes 
carried a story with a London date line 
telling of an ambitious plan for a postwar 
clearing union, prepared by Lord John 
Maynard Keynes, Economic Adviser to 
the British Exchequer. 

In the momihg of April 5.1943, 7 days 
after the New York Times article ap¬ 
peared, a London broadcast informed 
the United States that another postwar 
monetary program had been prepared 
by Mr. Henry Morgenthau, Secretary 
of the United States Treasury. The 
next day Mr. Morgenthau met In 
secret session with certain congressional 
committees and presented to them the 
plan mentioned in the broadcast. The 
title of that proposal was ^United and 
Associated NfOitons Stabilisation Fund.** 

July 10, 1943, Mr. Morthenthau re¬ 
leased a revised draft of his previous pro¬ 
posal. On April 21, 1944, he made public 
a re-revised draft in which he changed 
the name from United and Associated 
Nations Stabilleation Fund to Joint 
Statement of Experts on the Establish¬ 
ment of an International Monetary Fund. 

Morgenthau’s plan was made public 
subsequent to that of Lord Keynes*. It 
would appear reasonably certain that, on 
its face alone. Lord Kesmes did not obtain 
any of the provisions of his clearing union 
scheme from Mr. Morgenthau and his 
experts, as will be noted in the following 
statement which he made in a speech 
before the House of Lords on May 13, 
1943, when he said: 

The proposals for an international clearing 
union have been brought before Parliament 
at an early but not too early a stage of their 
evolution. The procedure adopted is some¬ 
what novel. 1 hope your lordships will ap¬ 
prove It for. If it Is an innovation. It appears 
to me to be a happy one. This paper has been 
the subject of long preparation. To associate 
It too closely with a particular name Is. Z 
venture to say, to do it an Injustice. It has 
been the subject of intensive criticism and 
progressive ameiidment and the final result 
is the embodiment of the coUectlve wisdom 
of Whitehall and of experts and offlolsls 
throughout the Ck>mmonwealth. 

A reading of Lord Keynes* propqsaJ for 
an ^ntipiational clearing union and 
2ior4aBraMi*8 first draft proposal for an 
intemadml stabilization fund showed 
to others besides Lord Keynes that the 
basic provisions In the two proposals were 
very similar* This was noted by such 


outstanding authorittes as Dr. Benjamin 
M. Anderson who said: *Both the plans 
are British plans.^andDr. Melchior Paly! 
who stated: *The two plans are Identteal 
in almost everything except tecfanleali- 
ties.*' 

Sir Klngsiey Woo4» a member of the 
British Parliament, spokesman for the 
group promoting the sdheme In Britain, 
In addressing the House of COinmOos, 
May 12,1948, stated Ydiat he oonsidered 
dillerenoes between the two plans. He 
said: 

There would eppeer to be dUf erenoee of 
epproeoh between this scheme (Morgen- 
thau^ first draft proposal for an interna¬ 
tional atabiUzatlon fund) and the Interna¬ 
tional credit account to be opened under 
the Clearittg nnloa. but though the method 
of ^ppraaOh la different the obJeotlveB and 
prlnehilea and to a large extent the prac¬ 
tical raeuita are elmnar. 

However, as win be noted in the couree 
of the discusidon, sush dlllerenees ae 
Sir Kingsley Wood thought existed were 
to all intents and purposes eliminated 
In favor of the Lord Keynti* plan. 

Morgenthau's revised draft proposal 
for an international monetary fimd fur¬ 
nished additional evidence that there 
were not two plans but only one plan. 
In a speech before the House on No¬ 
vember 1,1943,1 presented a study Show¬ 
ing that in preparing this proposal our 
Treasury oflIciiJs had hardh^ done more 
than set up Lord Keynes* scheme in leg¬ 
islative draft form. After about 
years that flndiag has not been chal¬ 
lenged. We shall see whether Bretton 
Woods has cdianged this. 

KXHIBn A 

The first item under '^Objects of the 
plan** in the British white paper contain¬ 
ing Lord Keynes* dbaring union plan 
deals with blocked balances. TTie provi¬ 
sion relating to blocked balances was 
dropped fixffn Morgenthau^ third draft 
proposal and is not contained in the 
Bretton Woods proposal. NevertheleaB, 
a brief explanation of this provision is 
given here to show the extraordinary in¬ 
fluence Lcmd Keynes must have exercised 
over our Treasury oflieials In promulgat¬ 
ing this international monetary scheme. 

That provision reads: 

We need an inetrumeat of International 
currency having general ecoaptabmty be¬ 
tween nations, so that blocked balances 
* * « are unnecessary. 

Mr. Morgenthau in Ids two proposals 
for an international atahfiteation fund 
lists as the fourth item under **Fuip08es 
of the fund*’: 

To facilitate the effective ntfllmtlen of the 
abnormal foreign balances <flrft dralt) (or) 
blocked foreign balances (seeoBd draft) ae- 
cumulating hi toase countriea es A eOaae- 
quence of tba war attuation. 

Lord Keynes was very much concerned 
about the blocked balances, as iMU be 
noted by referring to article VIZ, seetton 
34, of hto clearing union plan, iralt what 
are these blocked Ibreign balgpoces midA 
Kdio owns them? Thetmm ^ldocl^ l^^ 
eign bahtnoes** referred to ile0}ng bal- 
ances which are held in London And tep^ 
resent debts which Great Brltiatn owes to 
her dominions and colonies, Egypt, Latin 
American and Scandinavian countries. 


prlneb^afiy for imports of w$r goods. 
These bManoes ase referred to as 
bkMdced balanoes, because Enidand is 
unaMe to pay them either in goods or 
told far the time being. The United 
States has no bleeiEed fordga tialanees. 
The referenee which Lord Kieynes makes 
to these haJOnoes In the BrltlBh white 
paper and that WhSeh Morgenthaia 
wakee hi hts draft proposals both lOlate 
to the eteihng balanoes held in London* 
Arl^ m, tectum 9 of Morgenfti]au*8 
first draft, and artide V. section B 01 
his second draft deal with the hlodoed 
balances. The language In this provi¬ 
sion is Bb technical and devlouB that it 
caused Dr. Benjamin M. And^son to 
refer to it as embodying **Anothd’ Hid¬ 
den Furpose.** 

It is unnecessary to go into a detailed 
explanation of this provision. For our 
purposes it Is essential to know only the 
substantlative part of it. In substance 
this provision dealing with Uodked bal¬ 
ances provides that the fund shall pur¬ 
chase from Great Britain blocked ster¬ 
ling balanoes which she holds. Next, by 
a complicated arrangement, both the 
debtor and creditor countries agree to 
repurchase from the fund over a period 
of years 80 percent of the blocked bal¬ 
ances bought by the fund. Nothing Is 
said as to what is to be done with the 
remaining 20 percent. 

The United States would contribute 
much the greater portion of the lendable 
assets of the fund, perhaps 70 percent 
to 76 percent, or even more. Accord¬ 
ingly, the scheme would have operated 
in such a way as to cause the United 
States to assume a substantial amount 
of British foreign debts which were in¬ 
volved In the blocked balances. The 
amount of blocked balanoes held in Lon- 
done at the time Morgenthau's two first 
drafts were released was in the neigh¬ 
borhood of four or five billion dollars. 
Lord Keynes has given a figure of more 
recent date showing that the amount 
has risen to $12,030,000,000. 

This provision for having the United 
States assume British foreign debts was 
severely criticised. 1 think It is fair to 
say that this was an attempt by devious 
means to unload British debts upon the 
United States. 

ZXKZBir B —BXimH f WOOM raOVlfllOIfB OIVIMO 
LBOAL 8TATDS TO AMS PBOVIinifO VCNl A STSTXM 
or PQLirZCALLT MANAOm CW U lX W CT wmAsx- 

mn ST unttv mo A i. tjovm mm oomparbd 
TO A siMiKa m m x Bto m nr umd Kxrtnm' 
PSOVOSAL foa Air UrSaMTATIONAL CSJtABUVQ 
UXXON 

One of the ainaztog things about this 
International monetary scheme is that 
its American propements proclaim It to 
be a mechanism for giving hstrinsic sta¬ 
bility to currency values. How possibly 
could this politically conceived device 
be intended to toWtosieally stabiHie 
world currencies when it starts out by 
legaUshtf debasement, maklnt It easy of 
accompUshment and placing no limit on 
the ainofixit that may be eftected? dm?- 
tainly there is ho precedent for this 
anomalous proposal. 

Be It tmdeiatocm tlmt the nmk- 
Ing of currency debasement, what in 
practice would amount 0 giving it legal 
status, Is basic to the scheme. Coin dip- 
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ping by the State, for currency deprecia* 
tlon is simply a disguised form of coin 
clipping, which throughout the ages has 
been universally condemned as one of 
the greatest evils with which mankind 
has had to contend, is to be made a com¬ 
mon practice and given respectability. 

There is no slightest hint given any¬ 
where in the scheme definitely looking 
toward a correction of the basic causes 
of unstable, or to be more specific, de¬ 
preciating currencies, namely, unbal¬ 
anced national budgets, governments 
spending more than they collect in taxes, 
paying the difference in funds derived 
from forced loans and government 
printed “money” in one or other form. 

Indeed, as we shall see, instead of en¬ 
couraging the governments of member 
countries to put their financial houses 
in order, the proposal, if adopted, would 
have the effect of encouraging deficit 
financing, and, in fact, making this pro¬ 
cedure a permanent policy. 

FiGtmi 1 (a) Figure 2 (a) 

KEYKSS' CLEARING BRETION WOODS 

UNION AGREEMENT 

Article H, section 6 Article iv. sec. 6 
(8)-(a): (c). (1). (11), and 

sec. 5 (f): 

"• • • it (a mem- A member may de- 
ber State) shall be predate its currency 

entitled to reduce the If It “does not ex¬ 
value of Its currency ceed a further 10 per- 

in terms of bancor cent of the Initial par 

provided that the re- value.” without the 

duction shall not ex- concurrence of the 

ceed 6 percent with- Fund, 
out the consent of It can depreciate It 
the governing boai d. an additional 10 per¬ 
cent with the con¬ 
currence of the Fund. 

Figure 1 (b) Figure 2 (b) 

• • but It • • In par- 

shall not be entitled tlcular, provided it 

to repeat this proce- (the Fund) is so 

dure unless the satisfied, It shall not 

board Is satisfied that object to a proposed 

this procedure is ap- change because of 

proprlate.” the domestic social 

(b) A further "re- or political policies 

duction in the value of the member pro¬ 

of the member’s cur- posing the change.” 
rency if It (govern¬ 
ing board) deems 

that to be the suit¬ 
able remedy.” 

Lord Keynes provides—figure 1 (a) — 
that a country may depreciate, that is, 
debase, the value of its currency 5 per¬ 
cent without the concurrence of the 
governing board of the clearing union. 
The Bretton Woods agreement pro¬ 
vides—figure 2 (a)—that a member 
country may depreciate the par value of 
its currency 10 percent without the con¬ 
currence of the fund. 

Lord Keynes provides—figure 1 (b)— 
for permitting countries to further de¬ 
preciate their currencies and places no 
limit on the amount or the number of 
times this may be done. The Bretton 
Woods agreement provides—figure 2 
(b)—that a country may depreciate its 
currency by any amount so long as the 
fund is satisfied that the depreciation 
is predicated on dofbestic social or po¬ 
litical policies. Since there is nothing 
else to predicate a depreciation on but 
some disordered condition of domestic 
social or political policies the Bretton 


Woods provisions, like those of Lord 
Keynes*, open the door to unlimited 
debasement. 

Further proof that Morgenthau 
adopted Lord Keynes* idea of managed 
debasement is seen when it is noted that 
Morgenthau’s first draft proposal, pub¬ 
lished April 6, 1943, made no provision 
for permitting members to depreciate 
their currencies in any amount except 
with the approval of the fund. But in 
Morgenthau’s second draft, published 
July 10, 1943, 3 months after the first, 
he provided for permitting individual 
members to depreciate their currencies 
10 percent without the concurrence of 
the fund, thus going directly over to 
Lord Kesmes* idea. 

Because of the great importance of 
bringing out the truth in respect of this 
provision relating to the legalizing of 
currency debasement, it is deemed de¬ 
sirable to give rather extensive quota¬ 
tions, first, from a speech made by Lord 
Ke 3 mes in the House of Lords May 23. 
1944, and, second, from a Bretton Woods 
memorandum released July 21, 1944. 

Lord Kesmes in his speech after dis¬ 
cussing at some length five advantages 
the scheme would afford Great Britain, 
elaborated the currency depreciation 
provisions as follows: 

We are determined that, In the future, 
the external value of sterling shall conform 
to its Internal value as set by our own 
domestic policies, and not the other way 
round. 

The gold standard, as 1 understand It. 
means a system under which the external 
value of a national currency Is rigidly tied 
to a fixed quantity of gold which can only 
honorably be broken tmder force majure; 
and it involves a financial policy which com¬ 
pels the internal value of the domestic cur¬ 
rency to conform to this external value as 
fixed In terms of gold. On the other kuind, 
the use of gold merely as a convenient com¬ 
mon denominator by means of which the 
relative values of national currencies, these 
being free to change, are expressed from time 
to time, is obviously quite another matter. 

My noble friend Lord Addison asks who 
fixes the value of gold. If he means, as I 
assume he does, the sterling value of gold, 
it Is we ourselves who fix it Initially in con¬ 
sultation with the fund: and this value Is 
subject to change at any time on our initia¬ 
tive. changes In excess of 10 percent re¬ 
quiring the approval of the fund, which must 
not withhold approval if our domestic equili¬ 
brium requires it. 

For instead of maintaining the principle 
that the internal value of a national cur-, 
rency should conform to a prescribed de 
Jure external value, it provides that Its ex¬ 
ternal value should be altered If necessary 
so as to conform to whatever de facto In¬ 
ternal value results from domestio policies, 
which themselves shall be Immune from 
criticism by the fimd. Indeed, it is made 
the duty of the fund to approve changes 
which will have this effect. That Is why 
I say that these proposals are the exact 
opposite of the gold standard. They lay 
down by international agreement the essence 
of the new doctrine, far removed from the 
old orthodoxy. If they do so in terms as 
inoffensive as possible to the former faith, 
need we complain? 

Certainly from these statements of 
Lord Keynes there should be no doubt 
in the mind of anyone that the so-called 
Bretton Woods fund proposal fully car¬ 
ries out the provisions of his clearing 


union plan for legalizing currency de¬ 
basement by individual members, au¬ 
thorizing them to carry on debasement 
as a systematic procedure with the sky 
as the limit. “That Is why I say that 
these proposals are the exact opposite of 
the gold standard.** 

It should be borne in mind that legal¬ 
izing debasement also makes it lawful 
for members to welsh on both their in¬ 
ternational and national debts, for even¬ 
tually debasement must bring about both 
of these results. To which Lord Keynes, 
if he wishes to be consistent, might also 
say, “That is why I say that these pro¬ 
posals are the exact opposite of the gold 
standard.’* 

Indeed, it was the announced policy 
of the Bretton Woods Conference to 
make currency debasement by individual 
countries from time to time in unlimited 
amounts a right. This was set forth 
in a memorandum which was prepared 
for use of the Conference and released 
for publication July 21,1944. Under the 
heading “International monetary fund 
(purposes, methods, consequences,)” we 
read: 

More specifically, the fund proposes to 
limit the right of member countries to change 
their exchange rates without going through 
a certain procedure. 

While the fund looks to exchange sta¬ 
bility as the principal means for the restora¬ 
tion of world trade, it recognizes limita¬ 
tions on stability that are necessary In order 
to meet the Internal conditions of different 
countries. . 

Furthermore, the proposal provides that a 
country which after having made a lO-per- 
cent change finds itself under the necessity 
of making another change without delay may 
request the fund’s concurrence in such a 
change and a reply must be given within 
72 hours. Other changes can be obtained 
with the fund’s concurrence and there are 
no prescribed limitations on such atithorized 
changes. 

Stability does not mean rigidity, and rigid¬ 
ity, in the past has resulted in extreme 
instability. A country which finds that its 
domestic economy is suffering greatly from 
inability to sell abroad, because of an inap¬ 
propriate rate of exchange and also finds it 
impossible to make other adjustments to 
correct the situation, has no alternative but 
to change the rate. 

In order to protect the economies of the 
country from any untoward infiuences result¬ 
ing from excess rigidity of the rate, there 
Is an explicit provision that the fund shall 
not reject a requested change that is neces- 
saiy to restore equilibrium, on the ground 
that it does not approve of the domestio so¬ 
cial or political policies of the member coun¬ 
try proposing the change. 

And finally this: 

To Bumarize, the fund attempts to pro¬ 
vide the greatest degree of exchange stability 
that Is consistent with the economic neces¬ 
sities of the members. It Introduces sta¬ 
bility without rigidity and elasticity without 
looseness. 

Not one word have 1 found by Lord 
Keynes, or in the Bretton Woods de¬ 
liberations, or by our Treasury officials 
or other movers of this scheme even 
hinting at placing a time limit on per¬ 
mitting members to debase their cur¬ 
rencies. Lord Keynes provides for— 
“Transitional arrangements,” and Bret¬ 
ton woods for a “Transitional period,” 
neither of which mentions any time limit. 
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lieri bw InmiMido tt li madt to appear 
to the CongresB and pulille that thm is 
vraapeot of the tnuMithmal perM men- 
tkmed in the Bretton Woods agreement 
terminating In 5 ymtu. But this point 
win be iuitfaer eioddaled Mar in a dis¬ 
cussion of the ecMBlIed transitional 
period. 

Certainly the statements of Lord 
Keynes and the avowed purposes of the 
Bretton Woods conferees, as above 
qiMed, should leave no doubt in the 
mlad of Jtttpene that the so-called Bret* 
ton Woods agreement for an Intema- 
ttonai aconetary Fund fully carries out 
Uia pirovlsions of Keynes' dearlng XTnioa 
Plan for legalizing currency debasement 
by Individual countries and authoriilng 
Miein to engage in such coin cdippliig to 
any extent desired. 

As a matter of fact, this provision for 
systematic coinage debasement was pvo- 
posed by Iiord Keynes in an article pub¬ 
lished In Lloyds Bmyc Llndted Monthly 
Beview. September 9^ 19S9. However, 
the procedure he then recommended for 
carrying out such debasement contra- 
dicta that provided in his clearing union 
plan, os rsfieeted in Bretton Woods. In 
that article he said: 

It Is improbable that the initial set of 
rates could be settled, right off. at a oon- 
ferenee. which In present clrenmstanoes 
would merely offer an esdilbttlon of horse¬ 
dealing wtthont any horse cbaaglng hands. 
It wUl have to be reached. In the first In¬ 
stance. by a p roc ess of trial and enror. con¬ 
ducted in goM faith but without prior un¬ 
dertakings. The test of sucoeM wm be found 
tn the eolmitary removal of all those ex* 
change restrlotloiis. import quotas, fxoep- 
tkmal tatiOs, etc., which are not desired for 
mstr own sidM sa s permanent feature of na- 
tiotial policy, but are acts of desperation and 
in expression of the extreme snxlety of the 
authorities either to make both ends meet 
or to alleviate the unemployment mulcted by 
deflatton. 

o—aioBGSsrrxAu's am bbcron woods 
vaovsioiis oxvnro isbst svatus to am rao* 
vwma soa a svmsM or rOLincau.T acaw* 
aoBD uMiPOBif aBsasuaurr or au. co aaai i- 
C8BS or iirwew cxxnmuas oossraans to a 
BisfP.aa mtnmm or Loan nsTifis* raoeosai. 
roa an oraanrasioMaL oLBaamo uioon 
Here, as in the case of debasement 
by Individual countries, giving what 
amounts to legal status to universal de¬ 
basement of member countries is basic. 
Perhaps nothing in the Bretton Woods 
agreement shows more clearly the 
servility of our Treasury oHcials in suc¬ 
cumbing to the influence of Lord Keynes 
than is revealed in the study of the de¬ 
velopment of the provision here under 
consUleration. 

PwtJ SE 8 Tsojnm 4 

xsnow' CLsaaoifl ifoacuomiau's sra- 
umoM BxiaaaTzoir rujTD, 

sBcom oaarr 

Article 1. section 4: Article m, eection 

1; 

*The propoeal is to Tbe monetary 
•stabUsh a currency unit of the fund 
ualoD. here daslg- ahsll be ths Unites 
WaM an Zntema- (UN), equal in value 
tIODia Clearing to 1S7H gMns of 
UUldU, basid on in- fine gold (equivalent 
ttniation#<»^bank to tit) u. 8.). No 
aoKmey. celled (M change in the gold 
us say) banooiV fined veluo of the Unitae 
fittt not uBolter- boiuede emept 

ebly) In terms of with me epproval of 


ftaiwia—Con. P i iw wl C on. 

gold and aoeepted as 98 par sent of tlw 
the equivalent of awmber v oli i .** 
gold by tba BrltlBi 
Commonwealth and 
the United dtatee 
and aU the other 
membere of tbs 
union for the pur¬ 
pose of settling In- 
tamaSlonal toal- 
anoee.** 

Flgdres S gnd 4 above rdate to XiOrd 
Keynes* tntemattonal monetary unit 
adiieh he oaBed banoor, and to MoirgaKi- 
thaa*8 fiaonetaiy unit which he termed 
*Hinita8.** Tinder Lord Keynes* idan, as 
shown in figure 8, banoor would have 
been given a certain gold value. In turn, 
the eurrendes of member countries 
would have be«i tied to and valued in 
tarns of bancor. Sinoe banoor was sub¬ 
ject to aheratiofi. a rad oc t i oii in its gold 
value would have effected a general re¬ 
duction In the go&d value of the curren¬ 
cies of an members. 

Morgenthau*s unitas would have been 
given a gold value. In turn, the curren¬ 
cies of member cotuxtries would have 
been tied to and . valued in terms of 
unitas. Since unitas was subject to al¬ 
teration. a reduction in its gold content 
would have effected a genml reduction 
in the gold value of the currenoles of aU 
members. 

It Is significant that alUmus^ Mor- 
genthau's first draft provided for an in¬ 
ternational monetary uDit. which he des¬ 
ignated unitas, it was not subject to be¬ 
ing depreciated. Morgenmau adopted 
Lord Keynes’ idea of an MerataAe unitas 
in Ids second draft proposal. Rls last 
draft proposal, where he ehanged the 
name of gtabthsatlon fund to monetary 
fund, says nothing about unitae. Also, 
no mention is made of unitas in the Bret- 
ten Woods sgreement. fltovertheleaa, 
both'Morgeothaxi's last draft end the 
BretMWoodaesroeiiient contain provi- 
Wons whieh would accomplish identleally 
the seme end ee Lord Keynes* and Mor- 
genthau's imovlstons for an alterable in¬ 
ternational moiwteiy unit respectively 
called bancor tad xpEdtas. I refer to the 
provision which would permit the fund 
to make uniformoheiifes m the par value 
of currendee: 

Ptooxc 8 mouu 6 

icosasuTHau's thus sacTTOir woo ds 

Artiols XV, section Artiets XV, section 

8: 7: 

**Aii sgrsed uni- TEhsFund. 

form Gba^ may be a «m|arlty of tba 
mads in tbs gold totsl vidtag powsr. 
valus of member may maka. uniform 
eutesnsles. peoWdsd proportionate 
every msaabsr ooun- ohaa^ In lbs per 
try having Kpsrssnt values cd Cbs eiWfsn- 
or mots of the eg- ciss of all msmbere,'* 
gregats quotas sp- sto. 
proves." 

ngures 8 ahd .d above show the provi¬ 
sions in Morgenthau’s third draft and in 
the Bretton Woods agreement itaPm- 
tively which provide for mabliig uniform 
ehangee in ttm par vatua of the murMi- 
eles of all membm Th# paint # that 
reducing the gold vahie of XaM Mynee* 
bancor, or Mtagentbaa’s unltat taifid be 
the same as "i^g untfcrm radneUeiia 
in the par value of currencies, as pro¬ 


vided for In Moceenthauh third drsit 
aafitae Bretton Wbodt Fond a gr e em e nt 
T e gaWsIng anbterm d e ba s emeirt cf the 
oorrencta of ta meniber muntfta would 
In affect also legstaa, or at toast give re- 
speetatathty to, un iform repndMtou of 
interttatlonia at wdl as national dCbts. 
aliiee siadi debasement would idtimately 
produee thetee reedtte. 

Beddoh 8 <b) of H. R. 13U, the bUl 
before us which wbold establish the In- 
bemattond monetary fund, pnrvtdee 
that: 

Unlsss CoBiresi by law sutborlass such 
aetlon, the Presidsnt nor any person or 
agency ShaU on bshalf of tbs United States 
• * • approve ai»r fensrsx change in piw 
valuss under artiols tv, seetton 7. 

The practical interpretation ot this 
provtokm would read something Uice this: 

**Thitos8 Congress by law authortoes 
such action, the Bsesident nor any per¬ 
son or agency shall on btaalf of the 
United States propose or agree to effec¬ 
tuate world-wide inflation and universal 
welshing on International and national 
debts as provided in article IV, section 7. 
of the Bretton Woods Fund Agreement.” 

The United States has no external 
debts she cannot meet. Great Britain 
has. Why should we join in a plan to 
make it respectable throughout the world 
to rtaudiate tntematHmal debts? 
axHtiXT o—^isoaosiiTBaTT’s auo bsxxton woods 
novmoNS roi xsTaBusHXiro quoras com- 
vasxd to a smiLax psovibxon fob sg r r ms vp 
QUOTAS m LOSS XXTNSS' CLSABIMO UKION 
FLAW 

Fiouu 7 Flouts 8 

WrtMaS' CLBASUfO bsettow woods 

UNION a qSBSWtW T 

Article L (e): Article HI. section 

1: 

"We seed an **Xach member 

agreed plan for shall be aaslgned a 

starting off every quota." Quota 

country after the largely determines 

war with a stock of voting power, 

reeerves appropriate Quotas alterable; 

to its Importance in Borrowing limited to 

vrortd eosamme." amount of quota and 

Arthfie n, section member cannot bor- 

6(6); >ow more than 26% 

"Each member of quota In ony year, 

state BhaU have as- Both of latter sub¬ 
signed to It a ject to waiver. Col- 

quota, whieh shaU lateral may be re¬ 

determine the meat- qulred. 
ure ot its responsi¬ 
bility in the manage¬ 
ment of the Union 
and of its right to 
enjoy the eisdit fa- 
olUtlse provldod by 
the Ubld^" Quotas 
are altsmbto. 

Measures provided 
to limit sise of 
quota. 

"(8)-<a) A mem¬ 
ber state may not 
Increase Its debit 
balance by mors 
than . a quarter of 
Its quota wtthto a 
year wUhout the 
permlaslofi of the 
Oovemlng Board." 

Suitalds ooUateral 
rsqulxed ^ limit 
smouttt a mmbn 
can b orrow. 

Both the Lord Keynet add Bratton 
Wooda ppoposato, ms saen in figures T 
and 8 above, provide for assigning quotas 
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which shall determine the measure of a 
member’s responsibility In the manage¬ 
ment of the scheme and its right to enjoy 
the credit facilities provided by it. 
Quotas in both proposals are also altera- 
' ble. Both proposals would place an un¬ 
certain limit on the amount a debtor 
country can borrow, but would confine 
the borrowing power largely to the size 
of the quotas. Both also provide for 
waiving such limitation. Both proposals 
provide that a debtor country may not 
borrow more than 25 percent of its quota 
in any one year, but here again both pro¬ 
vide waiver provisions. Both contain 
provisions for requiring collateral under 
certain conditions but neither makes this 
mandatory. 

The quota given under Bretton Woods 
to each country is referred to as its sub¬ 
scription to the fund. The quotas or 
subscriptions would consist of a com¬ 
paratively small amount of gold on the 
one hand and a large amount of currency 
on the other. The quotas would be 
divided into two categories. To one 
group of countries a quota would mean 
an amount of borrowing power. To the 
other group a quota would mean an 
amount of lending power. 

The lending group would represent the 
creditor countries, and the borrowing 
group the debtor countries. The ar¬ 
rangement is essentially one by which 
debtor countries could borrow from 
creditor countries. 

The arrangement is basically similar 
to the procedure which Keynes, in his 
plan for a clearing union, proposes for 
establishing borrowing quotas. Lord 
Keynes’ scheme would have started 
operations without any capital, whereas 
Morgenthau’s and the Bretton Woods 
plan would require each country to pay 
into the fund a specified amount of capi¬ 
tal before it could start operations. Lord 
Keynes’ provided for building up debits 
by means of overdrafts by importing 
countries and credits by exporting 
countries. 

In a speech before the House of Lords 
on May 18.1943, he pointed out the basic 
similarity of the two procedures. He 
said: 

The American plan requires the member 
states to provide Bo-called security against 
their overdrafts, a requirement which could 
certainly be met If it is thought useful; but 
the security in question only to a very small 
extent consists in an outside security in the 
shape of gold. It consists mainly of an IO U 
engi’aved on superior notepaper, better than 
would be the case, perhaps, under our own 
scheme. I have said that if that is thought 
useful and worth while, It does not Involve 
any particular problem. 

Lord Keynes, therefore, regards the 
currencies paid into the fund as being 
the same as the overdrafts provided for 
in his plan and designates them as over¬ 
drafts, which, of course, is correct. And 
if the Bretton Woods and Keynes* gold 
provisions are examined it will be found 
that they are similar. Lord Keynes pro¬ 
vided, article n. section 6 (10), that: 

A member state shall be entitled to ob¬ 
tain a credit balance in terms of bancor 
by paying In gold to the clearing union for 
the credit of its clearing account. But no 
one is entitled to demand gold from the union 
against a balance of bancor. 


The Bretton Woods agreement pro¬ 
vides that members shall pay in gold to 
the fund, which is estimated at about 20 
percent of the total subscriptions. It 
also provides, as seen in article V, sec¬ 
tion 6 (a) below, that: 

Any member desiring to obtain, directly 
or indirectly, the currency of another mem¬ 
ber for gold shall, provided that it can do so 
with equal advantage, acquire it by the sale 
of gold to the fund. 

The Bretton Woods proposal, there¬ 
fore. provides for paying in gold to the 
International monetary authority the 
same as Lord Keynes* clearing union 
plan. The only difference is that the 
former requires that a certain amount 
of gold be paid in to the fund when it 
starts operations, while the latter does 
not. But even this difference is more ap¬ 
parent than real, since the gold sub¬ 
scription of each member could actually 
remain in its own government vault. 

Lord Keynes provides for one-way 
convertibility. Members can pay gold 
into the union, but may not draw any 
out. Bretton Woods provides for the 
same thing, except in case a currency 
should become scarce it is optional with 
the fund to require the member con¬ 
cerned to buy gold from the fund with 
its currency. 

The quota arrangement may well an¬ 
ticipate permanent rationing among the 
members of world trade, as we shall see 
later when we consider article VII of the 
Bretton Woods fund proposal. 

EXHIBIT E-rMOROENTHAU'8 AND BRETTON WOODS 
PROVISIONS FOR VESTING IN THE FUND CONTROL 
OVER THE PRICE OF GOLD COMPARED TO A SIMI¬ 
LAR PROVISION IN LORD XETNEB* PROPOSAL FOB 
AN INTERNATIONAL CLEARING UNION 

Figure 10 

MORGENTHAU’B 
SECOND DRAFT 

Article III, section 

2 : 

“No member coun¬ 
try shall* purchase or 
acquire gold .directly 
or indirectly, at a 
price in terms of its 
national cunency in 
excess of the parity 
which corresponds to 
the value of its cur¬ 
rency in terms of 
Unites and to the 
value of Unitas In 
terms of gold.” 

Figure 11 

BRETTON WOODS 

Article IV. section 

2 : 

“The fund shall 
prescribe a margin 
above and below par 
value for transac¬ 
tions in gold by 
members, and no 
member shall buy 
gold at a price above 
par value plus the 
prescribed margin, or 
sell gold at a price 
below par value 
minus the prescribed 
margin.** 

As shown in figure 9, Lord Keynes pro¬ 
vided in his proposal for a clearing un¬ 
ion a specific provision for controlling 
the price of gold. Morgenthau’s first 
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draft, though it provided in a general 
way for the control of the price of gold, 
contained no specific provision dealing 
with it. However, in his second draft 
proposal, 3 months after publication of 
his first draft, he copied, practically ver¬ 
batim, Lord Keynes’ provision for the 
control of the price of gold. This is 
shown by comparing the language of 
figure 10 with that of figure 9 in exhibit 
E above. 

By referring to figure 11 it will be seen 
that the section in the Bretton Woods 
proposal relating to the control of the 
price of gold is in substance the same 
as that of Lord Keynes, with the excep¬ 
tion that it provides for permitting fiex- 
Ibility to members of the price at which 
they must buy and sell gold. Morgen¬ 
thau’s third draft proposal contained a 
provision similar to that in the Bretton 
Woods proposal. 

EXHIBIT F—^MOROENTHAU'S AND BRETTON WOODS 

PROPOSALS FOR VESTING IN FOREIGN POWERS 

CONTROL OVER UNITED STATES FOREIGN TRADE 

INVOLVING HER TARIFFS COMPARED TO A SIMI¬ 
LAR PROPOSAL IN LORD KETNSS' INTERNA¬ 
TIONAL CLEARING UNION PLAN 

We are here dealing with one of the 
most basic provisions of this whole inter¬ 
national scheme. Lord Keynes in his 
proposal for establishing an interna¬ 
tional clearing union greatly elaborates 
and stresses the importance of this pro¬ 
vision. at least to himself and his coun¬ 
trymen for whom he presumes to speak. 
In article I of his scheme he says: 

Wo need a system possessed of an Internal 
stabilizing mechanism, by which pressure 
is exercised on any country whose balance of 
payments with the rest of the world Ls de¬ 
parting from equilibrium in either direction. 
BO Rs to prevent movements which must 
create for its neighbors an equal but oppo¬ 
site want of balance. 

Measures would be necessary to prevent the 
piling up of credit and debit balances with¬ 
out limit, and the system would have failed 
In the long run if it did not possess sufficient 
capacity for self-equilibrium to secure this. 

*rhe language "We need a system pos¬ 
sessed of an Internal stabilizing mech¬ 
anism, by which pressure is exercised 
on any country,** and "the system would 
have failed In the long run if it did not 
possess sufficient capacity for self-equi¬ 
librium to secure this,” is especially sig¬ 
nificant in showing the importance Lord 
Keynes attaches to this part of his 
scheme. When he suggests the use of 
a "sanction” as a part of the machinery 
for exercising the desired pressure, as 
he did in connection \/ith a speech he 
delivered to the House of Lords May 23. 
1944, his proposal takes on an omnious 
aspect. But pressure and penalties to 
do what? On this point Lord Keynes, 
in article m of his scheme, says: 

In the case of credit balances no rigid 
maximum has been proposed. For the ap¬ 
propriate, provision might be to require the 
eventual ooncelatlon or compulsory invest¬ 
ment of persistent bancor credit balances 
accumulating in excess of a member’s quota. 

“The appropriate provision might be 
to require the eventual cancelation or 
compulsory investment” of persistent 
credit balances. That is, a country with 
a pdnlstent qredlt balance might be re¬ 
quired by the threat of a sanction to 


f tgure 9 

KETNES' CLEARING 
UNION 

Article II, section 6 
(4): 

“Member States 
shall not purchase or 
acquire gold, directly 
or indirectly, at a 
price in terms of 
their national cur¬ 
rencies In excess of 
the parity which cor¬ 
responds to the value 
of their currency in 
terms of Bancor and 
to the value of Ban¬ 
cor In terms of gold.” 
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inveit such balance or to give Its exports 
away. 

To which country is ttie sanction to 
be applied? Lord Keynes Is brutally 
frank in telling us. In a speech before 
the House of Iiords May 23, 1944, he 
said: 

A proper ihare of responsibility for main¬ 
taining equilibrium In the balance of in¬ 
ternational payments is squarely placed on 
the creditor countries. • * • The Amer¬ 

icans, who are the most likely to be af¬ 
fected by this, have, of their own free wlU 
and honest purpose, offered \is a far-reach¬ 
ing formula of protection against a recur¬ 
rence of the main cause of deffatlon during 
the interwar years, namely, the draining of 
reserves out of the rest of the world to 
pay a country which was obstinately bor¬ 
rowing and exporting on a scale Immensely 
greater than It was lending and inqsortlng. 

So it Is the United States that has been 
the offender and it is against her that a 
sanction is to be imposed, should she mis¬ 
behave in the future. And what is more. 
**the Americans have, of their own free 
will and honest purpose, offered us—the 
British and other countries—a far- 
reaching formula*’ containing a. penalty 
provision by which we. the people of the 
United States, can. In the future, be made 
to behave In our International trade re¬ 
lations with them. We should be inter¬ 
ested, indeed, in knowing just where in 
the scheme this far-reaching formula 
is to be found, and of just what it con¬ 
sists. 

Here again Lord Kesmes leaves no one 
in doubt. He teUs us precisely where to 
find his formula. In the speech just re¬ 
ferred to he said: 

Under clause VI of the plan a country- 
meaning the United States—engages itself. 
In effect, to prevent such a situation—drain¬ 
ing of reserves out of the rest of the world to 
pay a country which was obstinately bor¬ 
rowing and exporting on a scale immensely 
greater than it was lendtzig and importing— 
from arising again, by promising, should it 
fail, to release other countries from any 
obligation to take its exports, or. if taken, to 
pay lor them. 1 cannot imagine that this 
sanction would ever be allowed to come into 
effect. If by no other means, than by lend¬ 
ing, the creditor country will always have to 
find a way to square the account on im¬ 
perative grounds of its own self-interest. 
For it will no longer be entitled to square 
the account by squeesing gold out of the 
rest of us. Here we have a voluntary under¬ 
taking. genuinely offered in the spirit both 
of a good neighbor and. I should add, of en¬ 
lightened self-Internet, not to allow a repeti¬ 
tion of a chain of events which between the 
wars did more than any other single factor 
to destroy the world's economic balance and 
to prepare a seedbed for foul growths. This 
is a tremendous extension of international 
cooperation to good ends. I pray your lord- 
ships to pay heed to its importance. 

Clause VI here referred to by Lord 
Keynes deals with the problem of scarce 
currencies, and is contained in Morgen- 
thau’s third draft proposal where he 
changed thb title from United and Asso¬ 
ciated Nations Stabilization Fund to 
Jdtint Statement of Skperts on the ES- 
ta bll st imen t of an International Mone¬ 
tary Ftmd, which was published April 
21, 1244 In accordance with President 
Roosevelts Instructions to the American 
and foreign delegations at Bretton Woods 
to adhere to the Joint Statement of 
Experts, clause VL referred to by Lord 


Keynes was Inserted in the Bretton 
Woods proposal, where it appears as 
article vn. 

Mr. Harry D. White, technical adviser 
to Mr. Morgenthau. testifying before the 
House Committee on Banking and Cur¬ 
rency on Bretton Woods, when asked by 
me whether article VH in the Fund 
Agreement contained the provision as in¬ 
dicated by Lord Keynes, replied as fol¬ 
lows: 

The Bretton Woods Agreement oonteins 
the provlsloQ which in effect socompllihet 
fqMcSflcally what he refers to and that is 
omitained in airtlcle VU under Scarce Cur¬ 
rencies. 

It may be well at this point to insert a 
copy of the instructions given by Presi¬ 
dent Roosevelt to the delegates at Bret¬ 
ton Woods: 

In fonnulating a definite proposal for an 
International Monetary Fund, both you and 
the other delegates will be expected to ad¬ 
here to the johit statement of principles of 
an International Monetary Fund, announced 
AprU 21.1944. You. as head of the delegation, 
are authorised, however, after consultation 
with the other delegates, to agree to modi¬ 
fications which, in your opinion, are essen¬ 
tial to the effectuation of an agreement and 
provided that such modifications do not 
fundamentally alter the prinolplts set forth 
in the joint statement. 

You will anply the same principles In your 
diacuasions and negotiations with respect to 
the propoeed Bank for Reconstruction and 
Dev^opment, except that you will be gov¬ 
erned by the principles agreed upon by the 
American Technical Committee. 

It should be said that the delegates 
at Bretton Woods in all essentials com¬ 
plied with President Roosevelt’s instruc¬ 
tions. This alone should be suflicient to 
successfully counter the claims that are 
being made by State, Treasury and other 
Government department officials, as well 
as the proponents of the scheme in gen¬ 
eral. that the delegates of 44 nations as¬ 
sembled at Bretton Woods wrote the 
agreements which bear the name of that 
summer resort. 

Section 3 (a) of article VII provides 
that: 

If it becomes evident to the fund that 
tbe demand for a member's currency seri¬ 
ously threatene the fund’s ability to supply 
that currency, the fund, whether or not It 
has issued a report under section 1 of this 
article, shall formally declare such currency 
scarce and shall thenceforth apportion its 
existing and accruing supply ai the scarce 
currency with due regard to the relative 
needs of members, the general International 
economic situation, and any other pertinent 
considerations. The fund shall also issue a 
report conocmlng its action. 

Therefore, if the directors found that 
their ability to supply a particular cur¬ 
rency was threatened whether or not 
they had issued a report indicating that 
such scarcity was developing, it would 
be mandatory for them to declare such 
currency scarce. It would also be man¬ 
datory for them to thenceforth appor¬ 
tion or ration such currency as remained 
available to the fund. The rationing of 
a scarce currency would mean the ra¬ 
tioning of exports of the country issuing 
such currency. 

Section 3 (b) of ariUde vn provides: 

A formal deciaratlos uuder <•) ctoof# abdl 
operate as an authortaatton to any member, 
after consultation with tbe fund, tempo¬ 


rarily to taDpoie Umitatione on tbo free d o m 
of eadhange operations in tbe scares our- 
renoy. 

Bubjeet to tbe proviatons of artiole XV. eee- 
tlona 8 and 4, the member ahaU have com¬ 
plete juriedietlon In determining the nature 
of euoli Umltatlone, but they <baU be no 
move restrlottve than Is necessary to limit 
the demand for the setaroe currency to the 
supply h«td by. or aecming to, the member 
In question: and they shall be relaxed and 
removed as rapliUy as conditions permit. 

Accordingly, when once the directors 
had declared a particular currency 
scarce, any member of the fund, after 
consultation with the fund, would be au¬ 
thorized to restrict the use of such cur¬ 
rency, and boycott American exports. 

Section 1 of article vn provides that:* 

If the fund finds that a general ecarolty of 
a particular currency la developing, the fund 
may so Inform members and may issue a re¬ 
port setting forth the cauaee of the scarcity 
and containing reoommendatlone designed 
to bring it to an end. A representative of the 
member whoae currency is Involved shall 
participate in the preparation of the report. 

It is to be noted that this is a permis¬ 
sive and not a mandatory provision. Ac¬ 
cording to testimony submitted to the 
committee by Mr. Harry D. White, the 
executive directors would be vested with 
the responsibility of determining when a 
general scarcity of a particular currency 
was developing. Therefore, when the di¬ 
rectors saw that a currency was becom¬ 
ing scarce it would be optional with them 
as to whether or not they would issue a 
report showing the causes of the scarcity 
and making recommendations to bring it 
to an end. If a report were made it 
would presumably be made not to the 
public but only to the members, which 
means the representatives of the coun¬ 
tries belonging to the scheme. 

Let us suppose Congress approves the 
proposal and the United States con¬ 
tributes $2,750,000,000 to the fund. Let 
us further suppose that the promises of 
the advocates of the scheme have come 
true, that the dollars we put into it 
caused a great Increase in our export 
trade, correspondingly raised the general 
level of prosperity, and provided the 
many Jobs they claim would be pro¬ 
vided. Industrial enterprises and the 
millions employed, directly or indirectly, 
in the production of goods for export 
would be ignorant of the fact that the 
dollars upon which they have been de¬ 
pending to support their endeavors were 
about to become exhausted. By and 
large, those people so engaged would feel 
confident that the prosperity they were 
enjoying was based on sound principles 
and manage their affairs accordingly. 
The fact that dollars were becoming ex¬ 
hausted would be known only to the 
executive directors of the fund. Hie 
first inkling those concerned with the 
production of export goods would have 
that the dollars in the fund were running 
out would be when the order to ration 
e^rts had actually been put into effect, 
for otherwise rationing of our exports 
would have to start from the beginning 
of the fxmd’s operation or certainly long 
before any serious shortage developed. 

Ihsofar as our export trade was de¬ 
pendent upcm tbe available supidy of 
dollars in the fund, the moeient tbe di« 
rectors declared the existence of scarce 
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dollars and issued an order rationing our 
exports there would of necessity take 
place a sudden slowing down of the whole 
export Industry. 

The provision for making it permissive 
and not mandatory for the directors to 
issue a report to the representatives of 
member countries indicating that dollars 
were becoming scarce and stating the 
causes thereof may be Intended to pre¬ 
vent them from hoarding dollars. How¬ 
ever, with 12 directors on the fund it is 
difficult to see how hoarding of dollars 
could be prevented. 

To base our export trade on a politi¬ 
cally improvised arrangement of this sort 
is a complete departure from all tried 
and proven principles upon which such 
trade has heretofore been conducted. 
Once our exports had been subjected to 
rationing this might well be expected to 
become permanent in some measure. 
The process would inevitably call for ad¬ 
ditional and more restrictive measures ad 
Infinilum. Indeed, the procedure of ra¬ 
tioning our exports would be an au¬ 
thoritarian procedure and like all au¬ 
thoritarianism would ever tend to crush 
out, wherever it might touch, all volun¬ 
tary cooperation, in the domestic as well 
as in the international sphere, between 
private citizens of the same counti*y and 
of one country with another. 

Let us now consider the remedies 
which would be available "to bring scarce 
dollars to an end.” Section 2 of article 
Vn relates to measures for replenishing 
the fund’s holdings of scarce currencies. 
It provides that: 

The fund may, if It deems such action ap¬ 
propriate to replenish its holdings of any 
member’s currency, take either or both of 
the following steps: 

(i) Propose to the member that, on terms 
and conditions agreed between the fuiKl and 
the member, the latter lend Its currency to 
the fund or that, with the approval of the 
member, the fund borrow such currency from 
some other source either within or outside 
the territories of the member, but no mem¬ 
ber shall be under any obligation to make 
such loans to the fund or to approve the 
borrowing of its currency by the fund from 
any other source. 

(il) Jtequlre the member to sell its cur¬ 
rency to the fund for gold. 

Note that it would be permissive on the 
part of the fund to resort to any of these 
means for replenishing a scarce currency. 
Another means not mentioned in this 
article by which dollars could be replen¬ 
ished in the fund would be to raise our 
quota as provided in section 2 of article 

m. 

However, H. R. 2211 provides that 
neither our quota can be raised nor the 
fund borrow dollars from the United 
States without specific authorization 
from the Congress. 

But the fund could without congres¬ 
sional authority borrow dollars from 
some other source, say, certain private 
banking Institutions in the United States, 
and private banking as well as govern¬ 
ment Institutions in foreign countries 
without congressional authorization. It 
would require only 61 percent of the votes 
of the executive directors to carry out 
this provision. The United States would 
have only 28 percent of the voting power 
when the fund was set up and consider¬ 
ably less after other countries not includ¬ 


ed in the original membership had been 
admitted. 

By a 51-percent vote of the executive 
directors a member could be required to 
sell its currency to the fund for gold. 
Thus, the United States could be made 
to sell its currency for any gold the fimd 
might have to offer. 

Let us again suppose the fund to be 
in operation. The level of prosperity has 
been appreciably elevated through in¬ 
creased export trade as result of the dol¬ 
lars put into, the scheme. The fund has 
declared dollars to be scarce and ra¬ 
tioned our exports. All the industrial 
processes pertaining to our export trade 
have suddenly been slowed down. Sup¬ 
pose imder these conditions the fund 
comes to the Congress of the United 
States and asks for more dollars, either 
in the form of a loan or an outright grant 
by the raising of our quota. How pos¬ 
sibly could Congress refuse such a re¬ 
quest? Manufacturers, farmers, wage 
earners, and others would undoubtedly 
bring great pressure to bear upon Con¬ 
gress to approve the request. 

And we should be prepared to deal with 
pressure from the borrowing members 
whenever they deem it advisable to have 
us pour additional dollars into the inter¬ 
national credit pool. Lord Keynes ap¬ 
parently takes it for granted that the 
United States is by the terms of the 
agreement obligated to replenish the 
fund’s holding of dollars whenever it de¬ 
cides this is needed. 

In his May 23, 1944, speech to the 
House of Lords he said: 

The quotas for drawing on the fund’s re¬ 
sources are an Iron ration. 

Note that quotas mean to Britain 
credits which she can draw on, not assets 
she can contribute. 

The quotas are not so large os under the 
Clearing Union. * • • But they are sub¬ 
stantial and can be increased. 

Could not this replenishing of the 
fund’s holding of dollars become a regu¬ 
lar and long-drawn-out repetitious 
process? 

However, as previously stated, it is 
permissive and not mandatory on the 
part of the executive directors to ask the 
United States to replenish an exhausting 
supply of dollars in the fund. The exec¬ 
utive directors could elect not to ask the 
United States to put more dollars into 
the fund. Should they decide to do this 
Congress would be helpless in the matter. 
Regardless of how willing it might be to 
advance more dollars or how desirable 
it might be on the part of industry to 
have it do so, Congress would be entirely 
estopped from voting more dollars to the 
fund if the foreign nations so decided. 
They would be in complete control since 
only a 61 percent vote would be required 
to produce this situation. Thus It would 
be within the power of foreign countries 
to temporarily or permanently ration 
our export trade. 

It is this particular arrangement which 
constitutes Lord Keynes’ "internal sta¬ 
bilizing mechanism, by which pressure is 
exercised on a country whose ^balance of 
payments with the rest of tlie world is 
departing from equilibrium.” Here is 
the "far-reaching formula of protection 
against a recurrence of the main cause 


of deflation during the inter-war years, 
namely the draining of reserves out of 
the world to pay’* the United States 
"which was obstinately borrowing and 
exporting on a scale immensely greater 
than it was lending and importing.” It 
is through this arrangement that Lord 
Keynes says the United States "engages 
Itself, in effect, to prevent such a situa¬ 
tion from arising again, by promising, 
should it fail, to release other countries 
from any obligation to take its exports, 
or, if taken, to pay for them,” and which 
penalty he says he cannot imagine would 
ever be allowed to come into effect. 

Here is provided, as Lord Keynes tells 
us, the prohibition against the United 
States squaring her international ac¬ 
count by squeezing gold out of Great 
Britain and other countries, and the bar¬ 
rier against "a repetition of a chain of 
events which between the wars did more 
than any other single factor to destroy 
the world’s economic balance and to pre¬ 
pare a seedbed for foul growths.** 

In case dollars had been declared 
scarce in the fund, foreign countries 
might say to the United States, and they 
would have the power to do so, "We will 
permit you to put more dollars into the 
fund on condition that we need not re¬ 
pay you in dollars, goods or services.** 

Or, they might say to the United 
States, "We prefer replenishing the 
fund’s holding of dollars by Increasing 
our exports to the United States. 
Therefore, remove your tariff barriers 
and permit free entry into your country 
of our goods.” 

To both of these propositions the 
United States could demur. But the for¬ 
eign countries in control of the fund 
could then elect to temporarily or per¬ 
manently ration our export trade. 

Here is the crux and modus operand! 
of Lord Keynes’ "pressure mechanism,’* 
the "far-reaching formula” contained in 
article VII of the Bretton Woods pro¬ 
posal for an International Monetary 
Fund, by which Great Britain and other 
countries could force the United States 
to maintain equilibrium in her balance 
of payments with the rest of the world, 
or failing in this, penalize her by com¬ 
pelling her to give her goods away, or 
peradventure compel her to lower or 
abrogate her tariffs. 

In this connection it may be well to 
quote from Ragnar Nurkse—Conditions 
of International Monetary Eauilibrim, 
Ragnar Nurkse, Economic, Financial, 
and Transit Department, League of Na¬ 
tions, Princeton, N. J., Essays In Inter¬ 
national Finance No. 4. spring 1945, page 
19—.who. it should be mentioned, appar¬ 
ently favors the scheme. He says: 

Besides, the Bretton Woods scheme is not 
strictly confined to monetary policy. That 
part of It which provides for the apportion¬ 
ment of any currency declared by the fund 
to be “scarce” represents essentially a meas¬ 
ure of commercial policy. A hypothetical 
example will make this clear. It the dollar 
were to become a scarce currency under the 
fund arrangement, the rationing of dollars 
which would then come into operation would 
discriminate against the exports of the 
United States. Such rationing would, for 
example, divert Britain’s demand for cotton 
from the United States to, say. Brazil, even 
If cotton were cheaper in the United States; 
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and tt would slmilarif dlvart Bn^a'i pur¬ 
chases of automobiles from the United 
States to England, even if automobtles were 
cheaper in the United States. In sum, it 
would divert the effective demand of the 
outside world away from United States' prod¬ 
ucts In order to make tt ec|uai to the United 
States' demand for the products of the out¬ 
side world. In tnonstafy terms, this would 
mean cutting down the international de¬ 
mand for dollars so as to make it fit the 
available supply. The same result of equat¬ 
ing demand and supply could be achieved 
if, in the circumstances considered, the 
United States were to lower its tariff. The 
only difference would be that in this case 
demand and supply would be equated by in¬ 
creasing the supply of dollars rather than 
by cutting down the demand for them." 

Mr. Harry White. Assistant Secretary 
and chief monetary expert of the Treas¬ 
ury, is quoted as having said: 

The fund might find that the causes of 
the scarcity were high trade barriers In the 
country whose currency was scarce, or a 
failure to undertake adequate international 
investment, and It (the fund) would pro- 
poee appropriate remedies. 

This whole arrangement is an in¬ 
tegral part of the terms of the contract to 
which the proponents of this scheme are 
asking the United States to permanently 
bind herself. 

Are we to believe that "the Ameri¬ 
cans • • • have, of their own free 
will and honest purpose offered** Great 
Britain and other foreign countries this 
artifice to thus place our export trade in 
their control? 

EXH I B IT O 

Lord Keynes’ clearing union plan, 
article IV, provides that: 

The plan aims at the substitution of an 
expansionist, in place of a contractlonist, 
pressure on world trade. 

It effects this by allowing to each member 
state overdraft facilities of a defined amoimt. 

The quota arrangement of the fund 
providing as it does automatic loans, or 
subject to being made completely auto¬ 
matic by a majority vote of the fund, of 
specified amounts, and also the means 
for further advances as provided in 
articles in and VII would certainly sup¬ 
ply the instrumentality to produce “ex¬ 
pansionist pressure on world trade.” 

It hM been estimated that Keynes* 
scheme provides an aggregate for all 
quotas of $25,000,000,000. The fimd 
would have a “capitalization” of $8,800,- 
000,000. This is being interpreted by 
some as representing something in the 
nature of a basic differencee between the 
two plans. But it should be borne in 
mind that the figure for the clearing 
union is purely theoretical and repre¬ 
sents a maximum. Members of the Brit¬ 
ish Parliament in cemsidering the clear¬ 
ing-union plan looked upon the $25,000,- 
000,000 figure as being in excess of actual 
needs—gee address by Mr. Kingsley 
Wood in the House of Ckimmons, May 12, 
1943. 

Furthermore, it should not be over- 
Xoo|$ed that the $8,800,000,000 represents 
but the initial amount that would be in¬ 
volved. Judging from the nature and 
objects of the scheme, and the experi¬ 
ence we have had with other Govern¬ 
ment financUd agencies, such as Com¬ 
modity Credit, Heconstnictioa Finance 
Corporation, Lend-Lease, and ao forth, 


we should expect the capitalization of 
the fund to be Increased from time to 
time and not be surprised If ultimately 
we came to an expansion of credit equal 
to or even exceeding that provided by 
Lmrd Keynes in his proposal 

Quoting again from Lord Keynes* May 
23, 1944, speech: 

The quotas are not so large aa under the 
clearing union * * *. But they are aub- 
Btantial and can be increased aubeequently 
if the need is shown. The aggregate for the 
world ia put provisionally at £2.600,(XK),000. 
Our own share of this—for ourselves and the 
Grown Colonies * * * is £325,000.000. 

Parenthetically we might mention that 
is the amount of the quota which was al. 
lotted Great Britain at Bretton Woods. 
How did it happen that Lord Keynes 
knew what his country’s quota would be 
before the Bretton Woods Conference 
was held? 

There is at the moment nothing to in¬ 
dicate that world-wide inflation of credit 
with consequent loss of purchasing 
power of the dollar and other monetary 
units would be less under the Bretton 
Woods proposal than the Lord Keynes* 
plan. 

EXHIBIT H—aSETTOXf WOOOS AJfD LOBD XETinB' 

PLANS rOB SKLBCTINa EXB C im VX PIB BCTO B S 

AND OOVXSNXNC BOASD BXSPXCTXVXLT COM- 

PABEO 

Fxouxx 12 Fxoxtrx 13 

XXTNX8* CXaAXXNO BBETTON WOODS 

UNION 

Article II, section Article xn, seo- 
6(12): tlon 3: 

"T h e Governing "There shall be no 
Board shall be ap- less than twelve dl- 
polnted by the Oov- rectors • • 
emments of the "Five shall be ap- 
member states, those pointed by the five 
with the larger quo- members having the 
tas being entitled to largest quotas; 
appoint a member "Five shall be 
indlvlduaUy, and elected by the mem- 
those with smaller bers not entitled to 
quotas appointing In appoint directors, 

convenient polltl- other than the Amer- 

cal or geographical lean Republics; • * * 
groups, so that the "Two shall be 
members would not elected by the Amer- 

exceed (say) 12 or 15 lean Republics not 
in number." entitled to appoint 

directors." 

The United States’ member on the 
Board of Directors would have the same 
proportion of voting power as the mem¬ 
ber on the Board of Governors, 28 per¬ 
cent as now projected and less later if 
new members are taken in. 

John Francis Neylan in ’’Analysis of 
the Bretton Woods Agreement” states: 

In all likelibood tbs board of 18 exsoutlvs 
dlrsotors will consist of one United Btates 
dlractor, a minimum at 9 and probably 3 
British, a minimum of 1 Sovlat and probably 
a Soviet sponsored director, 1 repreeentlng 
each of the Belgian, X>uteb, and ftench Sm- 
pires. 2 representing American republics, and 
1 representing China. 

This is the board whltdi will govam the 
fund and select the managing direetor, who 
wiU hire and lira tbs staff of the fund, con¬ 
duct the ordinary business of the fund, and 
bold dfioe at the pleseure of the board of 
executive directors. 

Let us not speculate on the nationality of 
the Managing Director, but is it not par^- 
eibie to ^peculate on what Lord Beyxfics meant 
when in addressing the House of Lords on 
the subject of management of the fund he 
said "that is perhaps a utUe better than 
appears?" 


ma amr x.—-KoasaifTRav's awd aaarroH wooDa* 

moroasia loa srpoanoiitMo vonna rowxa 

AMOMO liaiiBxa oouKr aias coMPsaxD to a 

■XmLAE raOVXSION in lOU) XSTNSi' CLXABXNQ 

UNION 

FXqubi 14 nouix 15 

NXTNia* CLBABXNa aBSTTON WOODS 

UNION (raXFACX) 

"Management of The United States 
the institution must would have 28 per- 
be genuinely inter- cent of the voting 
national, without power, the British 
prepondsrent power Empire 26 percent, 
of veto or enforce- the Soviet Union 
ment lying with any 13JI6 percent, etc. 
country or group." 

It should be mentioned In connection 
with this exhibit that the rdative pro¬ 
portions of voting power between the 
United States and the United Kingdom, 
as provided in the proposals, should not 
be taken as representing the same pro¬ 
portionate amounts of influence the two 
countries would have In formulating 
policies. 

Lord Keynes In setting up the formula 
no doubt had in mind the preponderately 
greater influence which the British would 
exert in the fund’s operations by virtue 
of their richer experience In and more 
abundant facilities for the handling of 
international trade and finances which 
they possess. 

Debtor countries would be in over¬ 
whelming control of the resources of the 
fund. Great Britain being by far the 
most important debtor country, from the 
standpoint of world trade, would largely 
dominate the policies having to do with 
their disposition. 

Furthermore, the very close tie-in 
which Great Britain has with many other 
countries through the sterling bloc and 
her bilateral trade agreements, and, be¬ 
cause of the common interest in foreign 
trade such arrangements engender, 
would place her in an advantageous po¬ 
sition to influence the conduct as well 
as votes of those countries. 

The United Kingdom has bilateral 
trade and currency agreements with 
Sweden. Brazil, Argentina. Turkey, 
Spain, Hungary, Portugal. Bgjnpt, Bel¬ 
gium, Defense Committee of National 
Liberation, Bolivia, Peru, Norway, Uru¬ 
guay, Rumania, Chile, Paraguay, and 
Greece. 

Robert H. Patchln in "Dissenting 
Statement on a Statement by the 
Committee on International Policy, Na¬ 
tional Planning Association,” throws 
much light on the amount of power over 
the fund’s operations Britain would like¬ 
ly wield through her bilateral trade and 
currency agreements and her sterling 
area set-up. He says: 

In general, the other parties to these agree¬ 
ments agreed to acespt payment for their 
exports to Britain or other countries in the 
BterUng area In pounds sterling whleh oan 
be expended only within the sterling area 
and cannot be converted into dollars or the 
currency of any other oountriee outside the. 
sterling area except by special permiaaion. 

Quite recently new egreemente have been 
made by Great Britain with some of the 
foregoing, including Sweden, and additionai 
agreements made by Orest Britain with 
France, Belgium. HdUasd. ami E g ypt while 
negotlatuma are reported with Turkey and 
others. FuU details ate Mektng but it ap» 
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pears that In varying degrees they limit 
sterling balances to use in the sterling area 
except by special permission. 

The sterling area consists of the British 
Dominions (except Canada and Newfound¬ 
land), the Empire and British mandates 
and protectorates. With the bilateral agree¬ 
ments there has thus been created a network 
of managed exchange control covering about 
40 percent of the earth's surface cutting 
across the multilateral channels in which 
international commerce formerly moved on 
a nondlscrlmlnatory basis which it is the 
professed purpose of the fund to restore. As 
a wartime policy little objection has been 
offered but, apparently, this network of ex¬ 
change control or exchange controls imder 
any flag can be continued for so long a transi¬ 
tional period as possible to become an estab¬ 
lished order tending to draw other nations 
into similar practices for their own pro¬ 
tection. 

The sterling area is not a policy which 
may hereafter be adopted. It exists today 
and is being extended and the exchange re¬ 
strictions thereunder are being increased and 
dlversifled. As a postwar policy it would 
substitute a vast regional management of 
exchange for multilateral trade relations, and 
controlled bilateral barter for free multi¬ 
lateral commerce. It would apparently work 
against exports of the United States to coun¬ 
tries which habitually had sterling balances 
which in part they converted into dollars 
needed to pay for their purchases in the 
United States. 

Still another important factor relating 
to the control of the fund should be 
taken into consideration, namely, the 
blocked sterling balances, twelve to four¬ 
teen billion dollars owned by Britain’s 
dominions and colonies, Egypt, European 
and South American countries. This 
would become an additional powerful 
means for alining those countries on 
her side in the shaping of the policies of 
the fund. 

Need wc specially give thought to the 
great amount of control Great Britain 
would likely wield in the operations of 
this one-sided scheme when we reflect 
upon the powerful Influence she is al¬ 
ready exercising over our Government? 

EXHIBIT J—BnETTON WOODS PROPOSAI. FOR AU¬ 
THORITARIAN CONTROL or CAPITAL TRANSFERS 

AND CURRENCT TRANSACTIONS COMPARED TO 

SIMILAR PROPOSALS BY LORD KEYNES IN HIS 

CLEARING UNION SCHEME 

Authoritarian restrictionism of capital 
movements and currency transactions is 
of the essence of Lord Keynes’ clearing 
union plan and also of the so-called 
Bretton Woods fund proposal. Let us 
consider first the proposals in the two 
plans for the control of capital transfers. 
In Lord Keynes’ clearing union plan we 
read: 

For these reasons it is widely held that 
control of capital movements, both Inward 
and outward, should be a permanent feature 
of the postwar system (art. vil, sec. 83). 

The Bretton Woods proposal provides 
that— 

A member may not make net use of the 
fund’s resources to meet a large or sustained 
outflow of capital, and the fund may request 
a member to exorcise controls to prevent 
such use of the resources of the fund (art. 
VI, sec. 1 (a)). 

Members may exercise such controls as are 
necessary to regulate international capital 
movements, but no member may exercise 
these controls in a manner which will restrict 


payment for current transactions, article VX, 
section 3. 

Lord Keynes, In his clearing union 
plan, devotes an entire chapter to con¬ 
trolling capital movements. 'The Gov¬ 
ernment of the United States Is now pur¬ 
suing a policy of consciously encouraging 
the export of capital. So this cannot be 
an American problem. 

To make this control effective would 
require “the machinery of exchange con¬ 
trol for all transactions, even though a 
general permission is edven to all re¬ 
mittances in respect of current trade.” 
Not only Is this machinery necessary in 
the country desiring it but in that not 
desiring it as well. Unilateral action 
would be Inadequate. Only by the con¬ 
trol of capital movements “at both ends.” 
Lord Keynes here suggests that the 
United States should set up exchange 
control machinery similar to that of the 
British exchange control, which “has 
now gone a long way toward perfecting.” 

Capital transfers may be effected by 
exporting gold, currency, commodities, 
or services. To effectively prevent out¬ 
ward movement of capital requires total 
control of all international transactions 
whatsoever, censorship of mails, tele¬ 
grams. telephone calls, cablegrams. 
Foreign travel must be restricted. Per¬ 
sons wishing to travel abroad must 
be searched. Restrictions on exports 
through licensing must be required. 

Would the United States provide the 
bureaucratic machinery that would be 
necessary “at both ends” to successfully 
prevent the importation of capital from 
Britain and other countries which might 
be able to evade their authoritarian 
guards? Would not the United States 
be morally obliged to provide the army 
of supervisors, inspectors, and police¬ 
men to accommodate those countries, 
and Great Britain in particular? And 
if she failed to do this, what would 
become of the much-vaunted interna¬ 
tional cooperation of which we hear so 
much from the proponents of • the 
scheme? 

Lord Keynes’ Clearing Union Plan 
provides for “transitional arrangements” 
and contemplates unlimited control by 
member governments of all “dealings in 
foreign exchange after the war for a 
period suifleient to ensure that foreign- 
exchange resources are devoted pri¬ 
marily to Imports which this country— 
Great Britain—requires in the national 
interest, and probably for a longer 
period (article X. Clearing Union Plan, 
and Sir K. Wood’s speech in the House 
of Commons May 12, 1943). 

Government overvaluation of curren¬ 
cies, discriminatory currency arrange¬ 
ments, multiple currency practices, 
blocking of currencies, indeed every 
irregular currency device used by Nazi 
Germany is part and parcel of Lord 
Keynes’ plan. Legal color and respecta¬ 
bility would be given to all of these 
illicit arrangements and procedures for 
an indefinite period of time, 

Bretton Woods provides for identically 
the same things—complete control, by 
member governments of foreign- 
exchange transactions—blocking and 
rationing of currencies (article vn, sec¬ 
tions 3. 4); discriminatory currency ar¬ 


rangements or multiple currency prac¬ 
tices (article vm, section 3); restrictions 
on payments and transfers for current 
transactions (article XIV, section 2); and 
rigid control of foreign-exchange rates 
(article IV. section 3). 

To maintain an arbitrarily fixed rate 
of exchange and suppress black market 
operations in privately operated foreign 
exchange markets the scheme proposes 
to abolish these and substitute therefor 
political ownership and control of such 
markets. This is what is planned. The 
New York Times of February 10. 1945, 
quotes Mr. Henry Morgenthau, Secre¬ 
tary of the United States Treasury, as 
saying that— 

It has been proved, as far as I am con¬ 
cerned. that people in the international 
banking business cannot run successfully 
foreign-exchange markets. It Is up to the 
governments to do it. We propose to do 
this if and when the legislative bodies ap¬ 
prove Bretton Woods. 

As has already been shown, the fund 
Is not intended to give any currency In¬ 
trinsic stability. This was frankly ad¬ 
mitted before the committee by Prof. O. 
M. Sprague, undoubtedly by far the 
best informed witness favoring Bretton 
Woods. What the fund would actually 
do, if It operated according to plan, 
would be, not to stabilize currencies, but 
by authoritarian means peg some foreign 
exchange, principally In terms of the 
United States dollar, at a greatly over¬ 
valued rate. 

'The par value of the currency of each 
country would be that v/hich prevailed 
on the sixtieth day before entry into 
force of the agreement. It is provided 
that the fund may go into operation 
any time after May 1. 1945. It is ex¬ 
pected that, should the Congress pass 
H. R. 2211, It will begin functioning 
soon thereafter. 

This means that the par value of the 
currency of each country would probably 
be that which prevailed before the close 
of hostilities or not long thereafter. 
What this would signify can be realized 
only by considering the weakness of most 
of the currencies throughout the world 
during the years following the other 
World War. As is well known, there 
were but few currencies which did not 
appreciably decline in value and some 
broame wholly worthless during the first 
few years after the war. A glance at 
the exchange rates of the currencies 
commonly listed will show that there 
has been a more or less general depre¬ 
ciation. in many cases to a marked de¬ 
gree, during the entire period from the 
close of World War No. 1 until the out¬ 
break of the present war. 

The United States would be obligated 
to enforce compliance with the official 
ceiling price on the dollar, as provided 
in article IV, section 3. Assuming that 
American prices were to remain some¬ 
where at their present leveL good dollars, 
dollars whose purchasing power in terms 
of American goods was stable, would 
sell for foreign currencies which had 
been overvalued in the first place and 
whose value was constantly declining. 
To the extent that foreign currencies 
were*^overvalued the procedure would be 
one of giving our goods away, for we 
should constantly bear in mind that the 
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dollars we lent would not be paid back to 
08 . Only by taking the goods ot foreign 
countries could we receive any compen¬ 
sation for the goods they bought with 
the dollars we siusplied them. 

Now the maintenance of the value of 
the pound sterhng in terms of. say. the 
dollar, as the war comes to a close and 
for an Indefinite period thereafter, will 
most likely present to the British a prob¬ 
lem of the first magnitude. The rate of 
exohange between dollars and pounds 
has been about $4 equals 1 pound since 
1M2. But this is a government fixed 
rate and is. therefore, wholly artificial. 
What the pound sterling would fetch in a 
free market Is, of course, impossible to 
say. but certainly considerably lees, as 
experience has shown. 

Bo it would be a pretty nice thing for 
Great Britain to have a **Fund** which she 
could use to keep the pound sterling 
overvalued in the dollar exchange mar¬ 
ket, while at the same time retaining 
all of her wartime currency restrictions 
and special arrangements with the ster¬ 
ling area and the many countries with 
which she has bilateral trade agreements. 
As though giving to such procedure legal 
color could alter their irregularity. 

Lord Ke 3 nries in his speech before the 
House of Lords. May 23.1944. gave a sum¬ 
mary of the concrete benefits that would 
accrue to his coimtry from the scheme. 

Z can best occupy the time available— 

He said— 

by examining the major benefits this coun¬ 
try may hope to gain from the plan: and 
whether there are adequate safeguards 
against possible disadvantages. What, thw— 

He asks— 

are these major advantages that X hope from 
the plan to the advantage of this coxmtry? 

He then elaborates the following: 

First. Retention of wartime restric- 
ticms and special arrangements with the 
sterling area which are helpful to Great 
Britain without being open to the 
charge of acting contrary to any general 
engagements into which we have en¬ 
tered. 

Second. Restoration and maintenance 
of London as the world’s financial center. 

Third. Provide a great addition to the 
world’s stock of monetary reserves, dis¬ 
tributed in a reasonable way in the form 
of quotas not so large as under the Clear¬ 
ing tTnIon but substantial in amount and 
subject to being increased subsequently if 
tlie need is shown. The aggregate of the 
world is put provisionally at 2.500,000,000 
pounds. Britain’s share of this is to be 
325,000,000 pounds, a sum which may 
easily double, or more than double, the 
reserves which we shall otherwise hold 
at the end of the transitional period. 

Ftmrth. Give Great Britain under arti¬ 
cle VH of the fund proposal a large meas¬ 
ure of control over our foreign trade and 
tarlflr policies. 

Fifth. Tlie voting power of the Brlt- 
Commonwealth and that of the man¬ 
agement will be in three tiers—a body of 
ex|>ert8. whole-time officials who will be 
reflmdble for the routine; asmall board 
of management which will make all de¬ 
cisions of poliqy subject to any overriding 
Instructions from the assembly, an as¬ 
sembly of all the. member governments 


meeting less often mid retaining a sup¬ 
ervisory but not an executive control. 
That is perhaps even a little better than 
appears. 

Bare— 

Said Lord Keynes— 
are five advantagee major importanoe. 
The proposala go far beyond What, even a 
abort time ago, anyone eonld have ooneelved 
of M a powlble baslB of general international 
agreement. What altonatlve le open to us 
whloh gfves oomparaMe aid. or better, more 
hopeful cq;>portttnltieB for the futuief 

But- 

Said Lord B^eynes in his speech before 
the House of Lords May X8. 1943— 
if, in the event, our trust should provs to 
be misplaced and our hopes mistaken, we can. 
neverthelssB, escape from aU obUgations and 
recover our fUU freedom with a year's notice. 
1 do not think that we can reasonebly ask 
any completer safeguards than that. 

Indeed. By shrewdly remaining debt¬ 
or Great Britain could withdraw from 
the fund at any time and. of course, 
escape from all obligations and recover 
her full freedom. But what about the 
United States? She, too, could withdraw, 
but coulc: she do so without heavy loss? 
Since she would contribute the vast bulk 
of the valid assets, how would her ac- 
cou'it stand if she were to do ao? Great 
Britain could withdraw without hardly 
causing a ripple in the fund’s operation. 

But if the United States were to with¬ 
draw, the whole ship would sink, we 
would be branded as '’Uhcle Shylock” 
and blamed for whatever troubles, wars 
and rumors of wars not excluded, the 
member countries individually and sever- 
ly might be experiencing at the time and 
perhaps kmg thereafter. 

Just a few words respecting the so- 
called postwar or transition stage. 

Lbrd Keynes, in his clearing union 
plan, provides lor the '^Transitional Ar¬ 
rangements,” and Sretton Woods for a 
"Transitional Period.” Neither places 
any time limit on what this would be. 
Thai would be left to the fund to deter¬ 
mine. 

How long did the transitional period 
last following the other war? Did it ever 
end. or are we still in It? Surely It has 
not ended if the condition of world cur¬ 
rencies and trade practices is any cri¬ 
terion by which to judge the case. 
Have these not progressively deterio¬ 
rated since Uie end of the other war until 
this very moment? 

Government printing presses all over 
the world have been running in high 
gear since 1918 turning out Irredeemable 
or flat currency. Almost every conceiv¬ 
able sort of currency debaudunent has 
progressively increased since the other 
war with a corresponding loes of pnp- 
erty, that is. human rigl^, everywhere. 

To Lord Keynes the transitUmal pe¬ 
riod. which he says is "of uncexi^ dura¬ 
tion.” means the retention by nis coun¬ 
try of the devices for manipi^^ng cur¬ 
rency transactions, sterling area ar¬ 
rangements and bilateral trade agree¬ 
ments and other discriminatory prac¬ 
tices. It is folly to assume that If Great 
Britain needs these contrivances to live 
In the postwar period that she MUld give 
them up later. Being authoritarian pro¬ 
cedures they would feed upon themselves, 


become intenatfled and pemanent The 
idea of a transitional period Is illuaory. 

Lord Keynes contrived every substan¬ 
tive provision of this international mon¬ 
etary scheme. The evidence to that ef¬ 
fect is complete. Mr. Henry Morgen- 
thau and his experts are a front, and 
Bretton Woods is a show. 

LBAVB OF ABSmCB 

By unanimous consent, leave of ab¬ 
sence was granted to Mr. Lsscam, for 4 
days, on account of official business in his 
district. 

SBNATS BILLS RXFBRBBD 

BiUs of the Senate of the following 
titles were taken from the Speaker’s 
table and. under the rule, referred as 
follows: 

8.94. An act for the raltel of tht Ikuckee- 
Oarsem Irrigation XUatrict; to tbe Oominlttat 
on Irrigation and Baelaination. 

8.75. An act for the relief of Thomae O. 
I«ooke; to the Committee on Olaime. 

8.184. An act for tbe relief of Ida X. Laurie 
and Bella Rlokard; to the Committee on 
Olaime. 

B. 144. An act for the relief of M. X. Caffe- 
rata and John Oranata; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

а. 983. An act granting the consent of Oon- 
greBi to the Btate of North Dakota to con- 
Btruct. maintain, and operate a free highway 
hridge aoroaa the Miasouri Biver; to the Com¬ 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

S. 234. An act authorising the construction 
of a free highway bridge acroM the Yellow¬ 
stone Biver near Falrview. Mont.; to the Com¬ 
mittee cm Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

8.801. An act for the relief of Mr. and Mrs. 
James X. MoOhee; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

8.464. An act to revive and reenact the act 
entitled act creating the Arkansas-Mis- 
BlBslppi Bridge Oommleaion: defining the 
authority, power, and duties of said Commia- 
Bion; and authoriaing said Commission and 
its suocessors and assigns to construct, main¬ 
tain. and operate a bridge across the BSlssls- 
slppl Biver at or near Friar Point. Mias., and 
Helena, Ark., and for other purposes,'* ap¬ 
proved May 17, 1989; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

8.463. An act to amend section 927 of the 
Code of Law of tbe District of Columbia, 
relating to insane criminals; to the Commit¬ 
tee on the District of Columbia. 

б. 501. An act for the relief of the Catholic 
Chance^ Office, Inc.; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

8.612. An act for the relief of Mr. and Mrs. 
Arthur fi. Brooks; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

8.527. An act to extend the times for comr 
menoing and completing the construction of 
a bridge acroes the 8t. Croix River at or near 
Hudson. Wls.; to the Committee on Interstate 
tend Foreign Commerce. 

8.528. An act for the relief of Thaddeus C. 
Knight: to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

8.574. An act to extend tbe times for com¬ 
mencing and completing the construction of 
a bridge across the Columbia Biver in Clatsop 
County, Oreg.; to the Committee on Inter¬ 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

8.602. An act for the relief of the estate of 
James Arthur Wilson, deceased; to tbe Com¬ 
mittee on OlainM. 

8.690. An act for the relief of the widow of 
Joseph C. Akin: to the dommittee on ffiahM. 

8.649. Anactfortheralief of Ida F. Braun, 
AUee Braun Menges. and Carl J. Braun, indi¬ 
vidually and as executors of the estate of 
Hedwig W. Braun, dMeaasd, and as legatees 
and benefieiariee of the wiU of Hedwig W. 
BraUn, deceased, and as the sole parties in 
interest by sueoessioh under the last will and 
testament of Hedwig W. Bfauti, daoeassd. 
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and under the last will and testament of 
Herman W. Braun, deceased; to the Commit¬ 
tee on Ways and Means. 

8.660. An act to transfer certain lands 
situated in Rapides Parish. La., to Board of 
Supervisors of Louisiana State University and 
Agricultural and Mechanical College; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

8.672. An act for the relief of the legal 
guardian of Clifton B. Weir; to the Commit¬ 
tee on Claims. 

S. 603. An act for the relief of the Saunders 
Memorial Hospital; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

S.712. An act for the relief of William B. 
Scott; to the Committee on Claims. 

8.748. An act for the relief of Nita Rodlun; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

S. 784. An act for the relief of Mr. and Mrs. 
John T. Webb. Sr.^. to the Committee on 
Claims. 

8.842. An act for the relief of the Elmira 
Area Soaring Corp.; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

S. 867. An act for the relief of Ruby Doris 
Calvert, as administratrix of the estate of 
Frederick Calvert, deceased; to the Commit¬ 
tee on Claims. 

6.916. An act to remove the limitation on 
the right to command of olficers of the Dental 
Corps of the Army which limits such offleers 
to command in that corps; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

8.917. An act to provide for payment end 
settlement of mileage and other travel allow¬ 
ance accounts of military personnel; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

S. 966. An act for the relief of Mr. and Mrs. 
Stephen E. Banders; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

8. 067. An act to authorize an increase in 
the pay of the chaplain at the United States 
Military Academy while serving under re¬ 
appointment for an additional term or terms; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr. KEE. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 5 o’clock and 23 minutes p. m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrerw, Wed¬ 
nesday, May 23, 1945, at 12 o’clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 

Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce 

There will be a meeting of the Com¬ 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com¬ 
merce at 10 o’clock a. m., Wednesday, 
May 23, 1945, to resume public hearings 
on H. R. 3170, a bill to provide Federal 
aid for the development of public air¬ 
ports and to amend existing law relating 
to air-navigation facilities. 

Committee on World War Veterans’ 
Legislation 

There will be a meeting of the Com¬ 
mittee on World War Veterans’ Legisla¬ 
tion, in open session, on Wednesday, May 
23,1945, at 10 o’clock a. m., in room 356, 
Old House Office Building. 

Committee on the Judiciary 

Subcommittee No. in of the Commit¬ 
tee on the Judiciary will begin hearings 
at 10 a. m., Wednesday, May 23, 1945, on 
H. R. 2357. to amend an act entitled “An 
act to supplement existing laws against 
unlawful restraints and monopolies, and 
for other purposes,” approved October 
15.1914 (38 Stat. 730), as amended (secs. 
T and 11). The hearings will be held in 
the Judiciary Committee room, 346 House 
Office Build^. 


Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization 

There will be a meeting of the Com¬ 
mittee on Immigration and Naturaliza¬ 
tion at 10:30 o’clock on Wednesday, May 
23, 1945. 

Committee on Expenoxtubes in the Executive 
Departments 

Hearings on H. R. 2177 will be held 
starting Wednesday, May 23, 1945, at 
10 a. m., to continue until completed. 
COmbcxttex on Public Buildings and Grounds 
There will be a meeting of the Com¬ 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds 
at 10:30 o’clock a. m., on Thursday, May 
24 1945. for consideration of housing for 
veterans’ families. 

* Committee on patents 
There will be a meeting of the Com¬ 
mittee on Patents on Tuesday, May 29, 
1945, at 10 o’clock a. m., to consider H. R. 

2631. 

There will be a meeting of the Com¬ 
mittee on Patents on Thursday, May 31, 
1945. at 10 o’clock a. m., to consider H. R. 

2632. 

There will be a meeting of the Com¬ 
mittee on Patents on Friday, June 1,1945, 
at 10 o’clock a. m., to consider H. R. 2630. 
Committee on the Judiciary 
There will be a public hearing before 
Subcommittee No. 4 of the Committee on 
the Judiciary, beginning at 10 a. m., on 
Monday, June 11.1945, on the bill H. R. 
2788, to amend title 28 of the Judicial 
Code in regard to the limitation of cer¬ 
tain actions, and for other purposes. 
The hearing will be held in room 346, 
Old House Office Building. 


EXECUTIVE COMBJXmiCA’nONB, ETC. 

Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

488. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Interior, transmitting a draft of a proposed 
bill to amend the act entitled, “An act au¬ 
thorizing the use of the funds of any tribe 
of Indians for payments of insurance 
premiums for protection of the property of 
the tribe against fire, theft, tornado, and 
hall,’’ approved April 13. 1926 (44 Stat. 242), 
so as to authorize the payment of premiums 
for personal Injury and property damage 
insurance and for other forms of public 
liabUlty Insurance; to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs. 

489. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting a report stating all of the facts 
and pertinent provisions of law in the cases 
of 643 individuals whose deportation has 
been suspended for more than 6 months 
under the authority vested in me by the 
said statute together with a statement of 
the reason for such suspension; to the Com¬ 
mittee on Immigration and Naturalization. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLXmONS 

Under clause 2 of rule Xm, reports of 
committee were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows. 

Mr. ELLIOTT: Joint Committee on the Dis¬ 
position of Executive Papers. Houm Report 
No. 603. Report on the dii^osltlon of cer¬ 
tain papers of sundry executive departments. 
Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. ELLIOTT: Joint Committee on the Dis¬ 
position of Executive Papera. House Report 


No. 604. Report on the disposition of cer¬ 
tain papers of sxmdry executive departments. 
Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. ELLIOTT: Joint Committee on the 
Disposition of Executive Papers. House Re¬ 
port No. 605. Report on the disposition of 
certain papers of sundry executive depart¬ 
ments. Ordered to be printed. 

BIr. ELLIOTT: Joint Committee on the 
Disposition of Executive Papers. House Re¬ 
port No. 606. Report on the disposition of 
certain papers In sundry executive depart¬ 
ments. Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. LANHAM: Committee on Public Build¬ 
ings and Oroimds. H. R. 3278. A bUl to 
amend section 204 of the act entitled “An 
act to expedite «^he provisions of housing 
in connection with national defense, and for 
other purposes,’* approved October 14, 1940, 
as amended, to increase the amount author¬ 
ized to be appropriated therein, and for other 
purposes: without amendment (Rept. No. 
607). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 3 of rule XXH, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. RANKIN: 

H. R. 3286. A bill to deny admittance into 
the United States to all immigrants while the 
number of unemployed persons within the 
United States is 100,000 or more; to the Com¬ 
mittee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. VORY8 of Ohio: 

H. R. 3287. A bill to authorize the attend¬ 
ance of the Marine Band at the national en- 
campn.ent of the Grand Army of the Repub¬ 
lic to be held at Columbus. Ohio. September 
10 to 14, inclusive, 1945; to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. MURDOCK: 

H. R. 3288. A bill to amend section 3 of the 
Ban Carlos Act (43 Stat. 476-476), os sup¬ 
plemented and amended, and for other pur¬ 
poses; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. KEES of Kansas: 

H. R. 3289. A bill to amend th5 act of May 
20, 1084, as amended; the act of February 2, 
1903; and the act of March 8, 1906, as 
amended; to Include domestic animals within 
their provisions; to the Committee on Agri¬ 
culture. 

B} Mr. GEARHART: 

H. Con. Res. 58. Concurrent resolution re¬ 
questing the President, the National War 
Labor Board, and others, to permit Increases 
in wages to the extent of an additional 15 
percent over those prevailing on January 1, 
1941; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 


MEMORIALS 

Under clause 3 of rule XXH, memorials 
were presented and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis¬ 
lature of the State of New Hampshire, 
memorializing the President and the Con- 
grees of the United States on afterwar pol¬ 
icies affecting the national Military Estab¬ 
lishment, particularly its civilian compo¬ 
nents: to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Massachusetts, memorializing the 
President and the Congress of the United 
States by commending Congress for its af¬ 
firmance of the principles of the freedom of 
speech and press, and recommending to the 
Peace Conference the adoption of an inter¬ 
national compact In accordance with the 
mandate of Congress; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
Territory of Hawaii, memorializing the Pres¬ 
ident and the Congress of the United States 
to make avaUable as Hawaiian homelands 
a certain parcel of land situate on the island 
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Of Biftul. T. H.; to the Oammlttee on the 
Thmtortee. 

Also, memorial of the IjifUlatiire of the 
VMmtorj of aawaU. MmorUdMIng the Pres¬ 
ident and the Ctongmee of the United States 
to amend aeoUon ^ of the Sawallan Organic 
Act to pfoolde ier the opening of puhUc 
lands for membem «(the ar med forces under 
oevtain oontHttohi] to the GosamlUee on the 
Tenritorlee. 

Aiao, m e merta l of the Legislature of the 
Territory Of nMdll, iweBKuhOlaing the Pree- 
Ident and the Oongteee of the United States 
to ratify thd eonftrm Act 38 of the Session 
Laws of Hawaii. lSi5. amending Chapter 118, 
Bevleed Laws of Hawaii, M46. relating to 
Mffe&iie bende; to the Oommlttee on the 
lerrltorlee. 

Also, memorial of the LeglsUitiire of the 
Terr itor y of Hawaii, memoriaualng the Pres¬ 
ident and tile Congress of tiie United States 
to oonstmot a breakwater wing on the west 
aide of Rllo Hsrbor and to dredge the Inside 
Hilo Harbor areas; to tiie Committee on 
Risers and Harbors. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
Territory of Hawaii, memoriiOlaing the Pres¬ 
ident and the Gongrese of the United States 
to pass legislation rendering subject to tax¬ 
ation lands In the Te r r i tory of Hawaii ac¬ 
quired and owned by the United States, to 
the end that civilian eeonomy may not be 
entlmdy disrupted at destroyed; to the Com¬ 
mittee on the Territories. 

Also, memorlsl of the Leglalature of the 
Territory of Hawaii, memoMaUalng tiie Pres¬ 
ident and the Oongreas of the United States 

requesting the appropriate Pederal au¬ 
thorities to aSord transportation by air be¬ 
tween BSwali and the mainland of the 
United States for civilians by allocation of 
space for such purpose with due regard to 
tike needs of military and naval penmnnel 
traveling on priority; to the Committee on 
Xntentate and Roreif^ Commerce. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of OaUfomia. memorlatibElng the Pres¬ 
ident and the Congress of the united States 
relative to (hs San Prandsoo Conferenoe of 
the United Hattons and the World Security 
Organisation; to the Committee on Porelgn 
Affairs. 

Alto, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Florida, memorialising the Presi¬ 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
by urging the immediate ectlvatlng of the 
provialone of the SurpAui Pr op er ty Act of 
1M4, to secure the benefits as totended in 
said act to States end polttieal eUbdtvlsions' 
and their instrumentalities: to the Oonuntt- 
tee on Kxpendlturee in the Hsseutlve Depart¬ 
ments. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of California, memorialising the Presi¬ 
dent and the Ooagrem of the United States 
to study the need for postwar recreational 
facilities on Oovemment-owned properties in 
California and to provide funds for such fa¬ 
cilities; to the Oommlttee on Public BuUd- 
ingi and Grounds. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of CaUfomia. mesnoriaUUng the Pretl- 
-dent and the Ckmgraei of the United States 
to provide edueatlon ep por tun ttiee for war 
widows; to the Committee on Hdueatfon. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of Puerto 
Rico, memorlallxlng the President and the 
Congress of the United States to taore as e the 
Federal grants for the relief of Puerto Rico, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Insular Affairs. 

PRIVATE BILLS AND BaBOLUTZOIfS 

Dhder olause l of rule XXII, 

M088HSON introduced a blU (H. R. 
iMj .vto guthortae the induction ato the 
Army ^ the UnHed States of C. Paul Phelps, 
which was rafbixad to the .Oommlttee on 
Military Allaire. 


psrmms. STO. 

Under clause 1 of rule XXH, petitions 
and papers ware hdd oft the ClexR's dtuk 
and referred as follows: 

7M. By Mr. BBTBON; Petition of Mm. 
W. A. Stanbury and 1,1M oitlaens of Win- 
aton-SMam, N. O.. mgttm a wactai e nt of B. & 
3063, a measure to fedtiee aheenteeiam, eon- 
aerve manpower, and ^ ee d pcoduetloa of 
materials neoenary for the winning of the 
war by prohibiting the manufacture.' aaie. 
or tranapoctatfcm of ateohoUe llqnore in the 
united States for the dnratloB of the war: 
to the Oemaalttee on the Judkslary. 

715. Also, petition of Nichole and 

308 cHteene of Prlaeo City, AJta.. urging enact¬ 
ment of H. R. 8083. a memure to reduce ab- 
aenteelem, conserve manpower, and apeed 
production of materials neoetsary for the 
winning of the ww by prohibiting the manu¬ 
facture, sale, or transportation of'alcoholic 
liquors in the United Btatee for the duration 
of the war; to the Oommittee on the 
Judiciary. 

716. Also, petition of Bieanor M. Olatic and 
4S cltiaena of Ontario. Calif., urging enact¬ 
ment of HL &. 8063. a maasure to reduce 
absenteeism, conserve manpower, and wwed 
p rod u c tion of materials neese ea ty for the 
winning of the war by prohibiting the man¬ 
ufacture. sale, or transportation of ako- 
hoUe Uquocs in the United States for the 
duration of the war; to the Oonmlttee on 
the Judiciary, 

717. Also, petition of Miss A. Virginia 
Oroeh and 170 citieene of Lltlta, Pa., urging 
cnaetmant of H. R. 8068, a meamire to rednee 
abeenteeiem, conserve manpower, and speed 
production of juaterlals neoeesary for the 
winning of the war by pcohiMUng the manu¬ 
facture, sale, or transportation of aloohollc 
liquors in the United States for the duration 
of the war; to the Committee on the 
Judletitry. 

718. Also, petition €. WaUls and 100 elti- 
eens of Phoenix, Aria., urging enactment of 
H. R. 0083, a measure to reduce absenteeism, 
.conserve manpower, and spaed production of 
matsrlale neeswiary for the winning of the 
war by prohfblttiig tha manufacture, sale, or 
transportation of ate^tohc liquors in the 
United States for the duratkm of the war; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

718. Also, petition of Mra T. W. PhilUpe 
and Oi dtixeas of Calhoun. Ga.* urging en¬ 
actment of H. B. 8083. a measure to reduce 
aheenteelsm. eonserve nampower, and speed 
.produeticm of materials ncocisary for the 
winntng of the wav ixf prohibiting the manu¬ 
facture, sale, or transportation of aJcohollc 
liquors in tbs United Stixtes for the duration 
of the war; to the Oommlttee on tim 
Judiciary. 

720. Also, petition of Wesley Sheppard and 
180 cltioens o f Sal em, N. J., urging enact¬ 
ment of H. B. 8083, a measure to reduce ab¬ 
senteeism* conserve manpower, and speed 
prod vt Jon of wuitetlals neeessary for the 
winning of the war by prohibiting the manu¬ 
facture, sale, or transportation of alcoholic 
liquors In the Umtcd Statsafor the duration 
of the war; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

781. Also, petition of Mt%. Hunter Barrow 
and 2387 members of the Methodlat Church 
In the State of Vliglnm tiiftxit anaMBent of 
H. R. 2063, a meaauie to roduaa abaenteelsm, 
conserve manpower, and o p aa d jiroduotion 
of materials neceamry for the wUmtnq of the 
war by prohibiting the muiiRfaciiire. aaie, 
or traxiapartatian of alcoholic ISquomm tha* 
United States for the duration of the War; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

782. Also, petition of G. JL Pare and 48 
cttiBens of WUUamatowtt* Ohio, urging en¬ 
actment of B, B. 8088, a meaaum tb tMhice 
absenteeism, conserve manpower, and qpaad 
pfroduotlon of materials neoaaaary fev tim 
winning of the war by prohibiting &a manu¬ 
facture, .ecle, or trasaportstion of JtodlidliD 
liquors in the United States for the duration 


cf tha wan to the Ocmmlttaa on tha 
Judiciary. 

788. Also, petition of Carl J, Praibor n and 
WO dtiaana cf smah, Wbshn nigteg anaot- 

praductlQn of matagriali naeaemry ftir tike 
winning of tha war by pioimtitiiig tha menu- 
hmtura, aala, ar tnmqiaclatloa of. aloaliollo 
llqQom,ln the United Stataa lor the duration 
of the war; to the Oommittee on the 
Judtelaiy. 

m AMO, petition of Delay Oometoak and 
81 dtmena of Penn Yen, N. Y., urging enact¬ 
ment of Houm bm 8088, a maeanra to re¬ 
duce abeenteetem, ceaaarve manpower, and 
qpaad pr od u ction of aBaOariato nacaaaary for 
the winning of the war by prohibttini the 
manufaettre, aala, or tranaportation of aleo- 
hOllo Uqnora in the Udited S t a t es for the 
duration of the war; to the Oommlttee on tile 
Judiciary. 

720. Also, petition of Mre. WlUlam O. White 
and 730 membere of the Methodist Ohuvehae 
in Florida, urging enaotmant of House bill 
8083, a measure to seduoe abeenteelam. con- 
eerve manpower, and apeed production of 
materials necessary for the winning of tiie 
vmr by prohibiting the menufacture. sale, or 
transportation of aloohoUe llquort in the 
united States for the duration of the war; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

736. By Mr. OOOHBAN: Petition of Mr. 
August M e i er and 81 other titiaens of Bt. 
Lowto. Mo., protseting against the pasMiga 
of any prohibition legislation by the Con¬ 
gress; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

737. Also, petition at Mr. Mike OoUine and 
81 other ettiaens of St. Louis, Mo., pretesting 
against the passage of any prohibition leg- 
islatioa by the Congress; to tha Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

728. Also, petition of Mr. J. Steiner and 37 
other cltiaena of St. Louis, MO., protseting 
against the paesage of any prOhiblUon leg¬ 
islation by the Congress; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

739. Also, petition of Mtas Frances Boverl 
and 30 other cltiitgne of St. Louis, Mo., pro¬ 
testing ageinet the pteaage of any prohibi¬ 
tion l^Blatlon by the Congress; to the Com¬ 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

730. Alto, petition of Mr. Lloyd D. Lathy 
and 31 other ettiaens of St. Louis. Mo., pro¬ 
testing against the paesage of any prohibi¬ 
tion leglsiatiOB by the Con^yess; to the Com¬ 
mittee on the Ju diciar y. 

731. By Mre. SMITH at Mhlne; Fetltton of 
approximately 100 ettiaens of Augusta. Maine, 
urging timt all sale at alcoholic beverages be 
atopp^ to the Committee on tha Judiciary. 

788.By the SPSAKSB: Petition of the San 
Francieco X«abor Council, petitioning eonsld. 
emion of their lesolution with reference to 
adoption of the time-tested, orderly, and eco- 
nemically sound program of the United 
Statee JOnreau of Reclamation for the de¬ 
velopment of our lands, water, and power 
reaouroea; to the Committee on Irrigation 
and Reclamation. 

733. Also, petition of Mission Indian Fed¬ 
eration of Oattfomia, San Jacinto. Calif., 
petitioning conekWration of their resolution 
with referenee to opposing Inter-Amerlcan 
Indian Institute and National Indian In¬ 
stitutes; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

WcDNE&bAY, May 23, »45 

Hie House met at 12 o'dodi nooiL 

Hev. Bernard BraslEamp, B, B., paator 
ol the Ounton Tenu^ Memorial Preo- 
Uyterlan Church, WaahingloQ^ XX C., of¬ 
fered the foUowing praj^er: 

Let us pray: O Thou CM of all mai^ 
esty and of mercy, with bowed heads and 
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uncovered hearts, we come Into Thy pres¬ 
ence. May every thought of our minds 
be brought Into captivity to the mind of 
Christ. And in His name we pray. 
Amen. 

THE JOURNAL 

The reading of the Journal of the pro¬ 
ceedings of Tuesday, May 22, 1945, was 
dispensed with, and the Journal was ap¬ 
proved. 

REOESS 

Hie SPEAKER. Pursuant to House 
Resolution 234, the Chair declares the 
House to be in recess for the purpose 
of holding memorial services as arranged 
by the Committee on Memorials. 

Accordingly the House stood in recess 
to meet at the call of the Speaker. 

Memorial Service Program 

MAT 23. 1045 

Prelude, sacred selections (11: 30 to 12)_ 

U. 8. Navy Band Orchestra 

Presiding officer-The Speaker 

Hon. 8am Rayburn 

Invocation_The Acting Chaplain 

Dr. Bernard Braskanip 
Solo. There’s a Beautiful Land on High 

(by Taylor)-Hon. Harve Tibbott 

Repre.3entatlve from the State of 
Pennsylvania 

Hon Frances P. Bolton. Representative from 
the State of Ohio, accompanist 

Scripture reading and prayer_ 

The Acting Chaplain 

Roll of deceased Members__ 

The Clerk of the House of Representatives 
Devotional silence. 

Addre.ss_Hon. Alfred L. Bulwinkle 

Representative from the State of North 
Carolina 

Solo. Open the Gates of the Temple (by 

Knapp) _Hon. Harve Tibbott 

Hon. Frances P. Bolton, accompanist 

Address_Hon. Paul Cunningham 

Representative from the State of Iowa 

Taps__Francis Dale Stevens 

Musician, first class, U. 8. Navy 
Benediction..The Acting Chaplain 

Tile Members of the House rose and 
stood while the relatives of the deceased 
Members were escorted to seats in the 
House Chamber by the Committee on 
Memorials. 

MEMORIAL SERVICES 

The SPEAKER presided. 

The Acting Chaplain. Most merciful 
and gracious Ood, who art found by 
those who truly seek Thee, known by 
those who love, and seen by all whose 
hearts are pure, we pray that this hour 
of high and holy memory may be full of 
blessedness unto our souls. To Thy 
name, Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, we 
shall ascribe all the praise. Amen. 

Hon. HARVE TIBBOTT, accompanied 
by Hon. PRANCES P. BOLTON, sang 
There's a Beautiful Land on High. 

SCRIPTURE READING AND PRAYER 

The Acting Chaplain. The Scripture 
readings, which are taken from the Old 
and New Testaments, have been written 
for our consolation and our comfort. 

Psalm 85: “I will hear what God the 
Lord will say, for He will speak peace 
unto His people and to His saints.” 

Psalm 90: “Lord, Thou hast been our 
dwelling place In all generations. 

“Before the mountains were brought 
forth, or ever Thou hast formed the 
earth and the world, even from everlast¬ 
ing to everlasting, Thou art God. 


“So teach us to number our d&ys, that 
we may apply our hearts unto wisdom.” 

Psalm 23: “The Lord is my shepherd; 

I shall not want. 

“He maketh me to lie down in green 
pastures; He leadeth me beside the still 
waters, 

“He restoreth my soul; He leadeth me 
in the paths of righteousness for His 
name’s sake. 

“Yea, though I walk through the val¬ 
ley of the shadow of death. I will fear 
no evil; for Thou art with me; Thy rod 
and Thy staff they comfort me. 

“Thou preparest a table before me in 
the presence of mine enemies; Thou 
anointest my head with oil; my cup run¬ 
neth over. 

“Surely goodness and mercy shall fol¬ 
low me all the days of my life, and I will 
dwell in the house of the Lord forever.” 

Then from the New Testament these 
gracious words which came from the lips 
of our blessed Lord: 

John 14: “Let not your heart be 
troubled; ye believe in God, believe also 
in me. 

“In my Father's house are many man¬ 
sions; if it were not so, I would have told 
you. I go to prepare a place for you. 

“And if I go and prepare a place for 
you, I will come again, and receive you 
unto myself, that where I am, there ye 
may be also. 

“Peace I leave with you, my peace I 
give unto you: not as the world giveth, 
give I unto you. Liet not your heart be 
troubled, neither let it be afraid.” 

In St. Paul's great chapter on the 
resurrection, the fifteenth of First Co¬ 
rinthians we find these words: 

“Now is Christ risen from the dead, 
and become the first fruits of them that 
slept. 

“For since by man came death, by man 
came also the resurrection of the dead. 

“For as in Adam all die, even so in 
Christ shall all be made alive. 

“Therefore, my beloved brethren, be 
ye steadfast, unmovable, always abound¬ 
ing the work of the Lord, for as much 
as ye know that your labor is not in vain 
in the Lord.” 

May God add His blessing to these 
readings from His holy word. 

“Death is only an old door, 

Set in a garden wall. 

On quiet hinges, it gives at dusk 
When the thrushes call. 

“Along the lintel are green leaves, 
Beyond, the light lies still. 

Very willing and weary feet 
Gk) over that sill. 

“There is nothing to trouble any heart, 
Nothing to hurt at all. 

Death is only an old door 
In a garden wall.” 

O Thou who wert the God of our fath¬ 
ers, we rejoice that Thou art also the 
God of their succeeding generations. 
Through Thy word Thou hast spoken 
and in our own hearts Thy voice has 
been heard. Thou art the author and 
disposer of human life, from whom our 
spirits have come and unto whom they 
return. 

We thank Thee for Thy servants who 
walked and worked with us for a little 
while upon this earth and who now dwell 


with Thee in heavenly blessedness, hav¬ 
ing received as the reward of their faith 
and their fidelity the salvation of their 
souls. 

We rejoice that whatever was beau¬ 
tiful in their life, in Thy sight and in our 
sight, abides forever. They sought to 
serve their generation according to Thy 
holy will and were numbered among 
those who do Justly, who love mercy, and 
who walk humbly with the Lord. We 
have not said farewell, but only good¬ 
night, hoping on some blessed morn to 
meet and dwell with them in hallowed 
union in that land whose language is 
music and where Joys are unceasing. 

We pray that Thou wilt bless all who 
have been called upon to mourn the loss 
of loved ones. Sustain them by Thy 
grace for Thou art the support of the 
weary and the consolation of the sorrow¬ 
ing. May they yield themselves without 
murmur or complaint and in due resig¬ 
nation to the dispensations of Thy provi¬ 
dence for Thou dost give and Thou dost 
take away, and blessed is Thy name for¬ 
evermore. May they avail themselves 
of the eternal companionship of the 
Christ and have within their hearts that 
peace which the world cannot give and 
which the world cannot take away. 

We pray that Thou wilt also so teach 
us to number our days that we may apply 
our hearts unto wisdom. May we carry 
on in faith and in faithfulness. Hear 
us in the name of the Christ, our risen 
Lord. Amen. 

ROLL OP DECEASED MEMBERS 

Mr. Alney E. Chaffee, reading clerk of 
the House of Representatives, read the 
following roll: 

Ellison DuRant Smith, a Senator from the 
State of South Carolina: Born August 1. 
1866; merchant; farmer, student Stewart’s 
School, Charleston, and the University of 
South Carolina; graduate of Wofford College 
In 1800; member of the State house of rep¬ 
resentatives, 1806-1900; field agent and gen¬ 
eral organizer in the cotton protective move¬ 
ment, 1005-08; elected to the United States 
Senate, 1908 and five succeeding terms; died 
November 17, 1944. 

Francis Thomas Maloney, a Senator from 
the State of Connecticut: Born March 31. 
1894; Beaman; businessman; student public 
and parochial schools; newspaper reporter, 
1914-21; served in the United States Navy 
1017 and 1018; mayor of Meriden, 1029-33; 
Member of the House of Representatives 
Seventy-third Congress; elected to the United 
States Senate, 1934 and 1940; died January 
16, 1045. 

John Moses, a Senator from the State of 
North Dakota: Born June 12, 1885; farmer; 
banker; lawyer; graduate of Junior College, 
Oslo, Norway, and of the law school of the 
University of North Dakota; secretary, State 
Teachers College, Valley City, 1911-13; State’s 
attorney of Mercer County, 1919-23, 1927-33; 
elected Governor of North Dakota, 1938, 1940, 
and 1042; elected United States Senator 1944; 
died March 3, 1946. 

Hampton Pitts Fulmer, Second Congres¬ 
sional District of South Carolina: Born June 
23, 1075; fanner; merchant; banker; grad¬ 
uate Massey’s Business College. Columbus, 
Ga.. 1897; member of the State house of rep¬ 
resentatives. 1017-20; Member of the Sixty- 
seventh and 11 succeeding Congresses; died 
October 19. 1044. 

Jambs Francis O’Connor, Second Congres¬ 
sional District of Montana: Bom May 7, 
1870; lawyer; rancher; banker; graduate in 
law, University of Nebraska, 1904; Judge of 
the sixth Judicial district of Montana, 1912; 
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xntmber State home of rep r eae ntat lyee. 1017^ 
18, aerving aa apeakar; Mambar of ttie Sev¬ 
enty-fifth and four auooaadlng Congreaaea; 
died January 15, 1945. 

jAMxa Vamdaviib Hramggt, Twenty-fourth 
Congresaional Xhatrlot of XUlnola; Bom July 
17. 1889; teacher; lawyer; atudent Northern 
lainola Normal School and Valparaiao Uni¬ 
versity: graduate. Northern Illinois College 
of Law, 1908; county judge of Wayne County. 
1914>-86: delegate to the Republican- National 
Convention at Kansas City, Mo., 1928; Mem¬ 
ber of the Bevmty-aeventh and two succeed¬ 
ing Oongreaaes; died March 22.1015. 

Mrs. NORTON, a Representative from 
the State of New Jersey, standing in front 
of the Speaker’s rostrum, and aided by 
Duane Bender, a page of the House of 
Representatives, placed a memorial rose 
In a vase as the name of each deceased 
Member was read by the Clerk. 

Then followed 1 minute of devotional 
silence. 

The SPEAKER The Chair recognises 
the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 

BULWlNKLll. 

Hon. ALCRED L. BULWINKLE. a Rep¬ 
resentative from the State of North 
Carolina, delivered the following ad¬ 
dress: 

ADDRESS BT HON. ALFRED L. BULWINKLE 

Mr. BULWINKLE. Mr. Speaker, since 
the last memorial services were held in 
the House of Representatives. Just about 
a year ago, divine providence called six 
of our close friends and colleagues into 
eternity: 

Senator Ellison D. Smith, of South 
Carolina. 

Senator Fiancis T. MALonry, of Con¬ 
necticut. 

Senator John Moses, of North Dakota. 

Representative Hampton P. Fulmxr, of 
South Carolina. 

Representative Francis O’Connor, of 
Montana. 

Representative James V. Heidinger, of 
Illinois. 

Words are inadequate to fully express, 
on occasions of this kind, the thoughts 
and emotions we feel. When one is asso¬ 
ciated day after day and year after year 
with friends who become very near and 
dear to you—friends whom you admired 
and respected—^it is difAcult to use words 
which fully and comtdetely express sor¬ 
row at the loss that is suffered. 

Realizing this, and everyone here 
knowing this, may it not be said that we, 
the Members of the House of Representa¬ 
tives, who are assembled here today, 
cherish and honor the memory of our 
colleagues who have gone to meet their 
Maker. 

The comradeship which exists on Cap¬ 
itol Hill between Members has few paral¬ 
lels in life. Whether a man is here just 
a short time or for many seslsions, each 
one soon learns to know the other and to 
love and admire him, and respect the 
sterllng^ qualities of character and de¬ 
votion to duty which he possesses. You 
cannot associate with men in legislative 
work from time to time in the commit¬ 
tees, or in the cloakroom, or on the floor 
of the House, and not make friends. On 
the questions that arise, differences of 
opini^ may exist Even heated debate 
may be engaged in, but regardless of 
these differences, or the words that may 
be used in debate^ the ability, hcmestyr 


and sincerity of another Member is re¬ 
spected and admired. There is no better 
place to judge another, and it may be 
truly said that the Congress of the United 
States is a proving or testing ground for 
men. 

Homage to the memory of these Mem¬ 
bers of the Senate and the House of Rep¬ 
resentatives is paid today by their col¬ 
leagues in this service. Each one of the 
living recognized in those that we pay 
tribute to, as exemplified by their lives 
and their daily work, their faithful serv¬ 
ice to the Republic and their States, that 
they were true public servants and noble 
American citizens who gave their all for 
their country In one of the most critical 
periods of history. 

The war and the preparation for na¬ 
tional defense iHior to Pearl Harbor 
caused the enactment of legislation 
which was broad in its scope and carried 
with it tremendous potentialities for 
mankind—both in the United States and 
the world. Every legislator knew the re¬ 
sults which would follow the proposed 
legislation which was to be considered. 
Every legislator knew the responsibility 
which he had to assume, and the duties, 
burdens, and sorrows which would have 
to be endured by his constituency. These 
colleagues of ours may not have agreed 
with all that was proposed, but they and 
their fellow Members met the situation 
bravely as men would meet it. 

The war came—^tbe greatest in his¬ 
tory-brutal. savage, worse than any war 
that one could read of in the Dark Ages. 
Every man and woman in the Congress 
knew that civUization was at stake the 
world over and that the freedom of 
liberty-loving people everywhere was 
threatened by Uie domination of the dic¬ 
tators. 

Without faltering, the Congress met 
the issues. It was theirs to Initiate and 
pass the legislation calling the men and 
women of the United States into the 
armed forces to serve in the uttermost 
parts of the earth, on the sea, under the 
sea, on land, and in the air. Knowing 
full well the casualties that would in¬ 
evitably result from war. this of itself 
weighed heavily upon the mind and 
heart of each. Measures were proposed 
and passed changing the country over 
from a peacetime status to a wartime 
status—production in every line was 
necessary, whether in the fields, in the 
factories, or the manufacture of military 
and naval equipment. As a result of 
these laws, it can wan be said that never 
in the history of mankind has any one 
nation accomplished so much in so short 
a time. 

When our large Army, Navy, and Air 
Force went into action on many fields of 
battle, victory came. Since the last me¬ 
morial services were held, the forces of 
nazism have been defeated, crushed, 
and it is h(u>ed forever annihilated. To¬ 
day, Europe as well as the world, with 
the excepMon of Japan, Is freed from 
fascism and nazism. Day after day our 
forces in the Pacific have defeated the 
treacherous, barbarous, and uacivlltod 
Japanese, time and time agatii. The 
prayers and the hopes of. the peoHlS of 
the Nation are for an early vietciry—a 
complete and smashing victory on the 
Aslatlo front and the Pacific. 


These victories, magnificent and glo¬ 
rious as they are, were not won without 
the loss of many Uvea, Day by day the 
casualty lists are seen by each Member. 
These lives that are lost, and the sacri¬ 
fices that are made, caimot but leave 
scars upon the mind of each representa¬ 
tive of the people. 

Standing before this historic desk, 
paying allegiance to the memory of the 
deceased Members of the Congress. I 
feel the presence of another pubUc serv¬ 
ant who was a casualty of the war. 
Without effort, one can visualize Presi¬ 
dent Roosevelt standing here and ad¬ 
dressing the joint sessions of Congress 
as was done on numerous occasions in 
connection with the war, and the war 
effort, or when deUvering an address 
upon the state of the Nation. During 
all of these weary, heart-rendering 
years, heavy obligations were exacted of 
him. Burd^ were placed upon him 
that no one else could aid in carrying. 
With a courage and a devotion to duty, 
and a love of country never surpassed 
in the pages of history by any execu¬ 
tive. or ruler, he met the responsibilities 
and never shnmk from them. The Na¬ 
tion was taken into his confidence, and 
in this Chamber at an early date he 
warned of dangers from across the seas. 
The powerful and mighty German Army 
could not be defeated unless the free¬ 
dom-loving nations.could be united, and 
it was his successful efforts which welded 
these nations into the United Nations 
and assured the victories which have, 
are now, and will come to pass in all 
theaters of operation. In aodition to 
the objective of victory, he had another 
magnificent objective always in mind: 
Even as nations were united to defeat 
the tyrants who had brought on a terri¬ 
ble war—so nations could be united to¬ 
gether to preserve the peace in order 
that the world would be freed from the 
curse of war. ITiis was, and is. evidenced 
by conference after conference, com¬ 
mencing with the Atlantic Charter, and 
culminating in the San Francisco Con¬ 
ference which is now in progress. May 
the final achievement of the San Fran¬ 
cisco Conference meet fully the require¬ 
ments of a civilized world, and his mag¬ 
nificent objective. 

Somehow today, In some way, which 
cannot be described, the influence and 
lives of our former President and our 
colleagues, and those who have made the 
supreme sacrifice in the armed services 
seem to be very near. If this is true, 
and I think that it is, then may not we, 
the living, holding places of trust and 
confidence, honored by our fellow coun¬ 
trymen, dedicate and rededicate our 
lives to the service of the Nation. At 
this time, it must be remembered that 
our armed forces must have an early, 
full, complete, and decisive victory in the 
Pacific and in Asia over our enemy. Sven 
now, and when victory is achieved, many 
far-reaching and Important laws wUl 
have to be enacted—reconstruction, of 
itself. wUlentail much legislation. Idany 
vexatious questions will arise from time 
to time for the Congress to settle. New 
responsibilities will be i^ced upon each 
and every Bfember. Legislation must be 
deliberated, devoid of partisanship, de¬ 
void of sectionalism, and devoid of self« 
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Ish Interest, and be placed upon the stat« 
ute books for the benefit of all. Each 
legislator must efficiently, honestly, and 
courageously meet any situation which 
may arise. Thus, if so met, then in the 
United States, there will be nothing to 
fear. 

Clearly the part that this, and each 
succeeding Congress, has to play is to aid 
in every way possible in bringing about 
a Just and lasting peace In order that 
those who have been sacrificed upon the 
Nation’s altar, may not have fought for 
a lost cause. ’’Lord God of Hosts, be 
with us yet, lest we forget—lest we for¬ 
get.” 

“They died in vain.” Will that be said 
of the soldiers of this war? It was said 
of those of our armed forces who died 
during 1917 and 1918 that they “died in 
vain.” The Seventy-ninth Congress, 
and each succeeding Congress will not, 
with the help of God, permit it to be said 
of those who suffered disabilities or gave 
their lives in this terrible confiict. 

Search wherever you will for more ap¬ 
propriate words to be used in this me¬ 
morial service, but it is doubtful if there 
can be found more proper quotations 
than those from the Second Inaugural 
Address of President Lincoln, delivered 
from the east front of the Capitol, 80 
years ago. These should be repeated 
again and again: 

Fondly do we hope—fervently do we pray— 
that this mighty scourge of war may speed¬ 
ily pass away. 


With malice toward none, with charity for 
all; with firmness in the right, as God gives 
us to see the right, let us strive on to finish 
the work we are In; to bind up the Nation's 
wounds; to care for him who shall have borne 
the battle and lor his widow, and his or¬ 
phan—to do all which may achieve and cher¬ 
ish a Just and a lasting peace among our¬ 
selves, and with aU nations. 

Hon. HARVE TIBBOTT, accompanied 
by Hon. FRANCES P. BOLTON, sang 
Open the Gates of the Temple. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Cunning¬ 
ham]. 

Hon. PAUL CUNNINGHAM, a Repre¬ 
sentative from the State of Iowa, deliv¬ 
ered the following address; 

ADDRESS BY HON. PAUL CUNNINGHAM 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
when we assemble to pay tribute to our 
departed and honored colleagues, it is 
always a solemn occasion. It is a sad 
time for all of us, including the relatives 
of those who have passed to the Great 
Beyond during the last 12 months. 

In another sense, it is not a solemn 
occasion, nor is it a sad day; rather it is 
a time of love and sweet remembrance, 
because we know ’’They are not dead, 
they are Just away.” No, we believe they 
are now among those who are preparing 
a place for us so all will be ready when 
the day comes for a happy reunion. ”0 
Death, where is thy sting? Death is 
swallowed up in victory.” Death is but 
the place at wlilch the little stream of 
life merges into the ocean of eternity. 
Death is but the turning point in the 
endless path of existence. 

Were we to believe otherwise, then 
this sad but sweet occasion would be but 


a hollow mockery and our tears of love, 
coupled with the fragrance of sweet re¬ 
membrance, would be only dust and 
ashes. Milton has said, ’’Death is the 
golden key that opens the palace of 
eternity.” No. we are not come in a spirit 
of mourning and sorrow, but rather to 
plant a few flowers in the fertile soil of 
our faith in a blessed immortality. Our 
dear departed colleagues would not have 
it otherwise. 

At such a time, regardless of race, 
color, or belief, there are few, if any, who 
do not cling to a definite confidence that 
death is not the end, but only another, a 
greater and more wonderful, beginning. 
Although it is a graduation from the 
toils, Joys, worries, and sorrows of this 
world, it is also the commencement of a 
fuller and more beautiful life. Yes, they 
have gone to another world, the beauty 
and solemnity of which is not given mor¬ 
tal man to understand, yet we definitely 
feel and know that all is well. 

Some years ago I read an article which 
told of the experience of an American 
missionary in Africa. He had made 
friends with a savage tribe, the chief of 
which had Just died. The tribal custom 
required that the personal servants of 
the chief be put to death on a certain 
day, amidst feasting and rejoicing. The 
missionary was invited to attend and did. 
Just before the torch was applied to the 
fagots at the stake of the chief’s head 
servant, the chief’s son walked over and 
spoke to him. The missionary saw the 
happy smile that came to the servant’s 
face when he nodded in reply. Later, 
the missionary inquired of the chief’s 
son what he had said to the servant Just 
before he was put to death and the an¬ 
swer was, ”1 told him to tell my father 
the canoe he gave me Just before he died 
is a good one and he said he would.” 
These primitive people had no doubt but 
that death opens the door to a life be¬ 
yond. A belief in immortality that ex¬ 
tends to savage tribes is one that gives 
to those here assembled a serene peace 
on this sad day that passeth all under¬ 
standing. 

As Bacon said, ”It is as natural to man 
to die as to be born.” The evidences 
coming out of this war, now so near a 
victorious end, are legion that the veil, 
separating this life from the next and 
our departed loved ones from those of 
us left behind, is very thin. ‘‘Each de¬ 
parted friend is a magnet that attracts 
us to the next world.” 

Certain as we are that this is not the 
end. but only the beginning for our de¬ 
parted colleagues and loved ones, equally 
certain is the fact that all, rich and poor, 
high and low, must answer the call soon¬ 
er or later—certain is this fact—^time 
only is the uncertain equation. 

As mortal men they worked and 
played; they struggled and served for 
themselves, their families, their neigh¬ 
bors, their Nation. They were united 
in the common cause of Americanism. 
Tliey made life easier for all people. 
They helped to improve systems of gov¬ 
ernment whereby other men have been 
better able to serve their Nation. They 
have aided in creating and fostering a 
spirit of generous consideration among 
the peoples of the world through a study 
of the problems of international rela¬ 


tionships. They were always Interested 
in the civic, commercial, social, and 
moral welfare of their commimitics. 
They helped make democracy work. 
They were Just and fair in their atten¬ 
tion to duty; reliable and trustworthy 
in their dealings. They valued our 
friendship and our smiles. They were 
always ready to extend a helping hand; 
were careful of their criticisms and lib¬ 
eral with their praise. They built with¬ 
out destroying—the best friends we ever 
had. 

However more we plan and have 
planned for ourselves, God knows the 
end of our days. They have all died in 
response to a greater democracy. What 
puppets of providence we would be if the 
great, the prominent, the world figures 
lived on forever. Let every youth, every 
lovely girl, every strong boy, every robust 
man and woman lay it to heart—death 
is no respecter of persons. It invades 
the hovels of the poor and it also reaches 
up and claims the great of the world. 
The sword of the general and the rifle of 
the soldier shall lie side by side. 

Let us now transplant ourselves from 
the hurry and rush of the present to the 
loving remembrances of yesterday. 
Scarcely one of us but who at some time 
sits and meditates on the blessings and 
priceless benefits received from being 
associated with those we honor today. 
We see the fine courtesies extended to 
all; their gentlemanly demeanor; and 
we ponder over the words of wLsdom that 
fell from their lips. ‘‘Death stamps the 
characters and conditions of men for 
eternity. As death finds them In this 
world, so they will be In the next.” 

As we listened to this roll call and as 
the rose of life was placed in the urn for 
each, we remember them for the good 
they did; for the influence they had on 
others. Yes, we rejoice at a time of sor¬ 
row all because of them; yes, all of them, 
our colleagues of yesterday. 

We know they are walking straight 
forward in their present environment 
Just as they did while here—head erect 
and on a firm foundation. ‘‘Yea. though 
I walk through the valley of the shadow 
of death, I will fear no evil, for Thou art 
with me. Thy rod and Thy staff they 
comfort me.” 

The Nation is deeply indebted to these 
men. They have unselfishly given their 
all to a devoted cause and we, their col¬ 
leagues, feel keenly the loss to ourselves 
and our country in their passing. They 
so lived that others can well follow the 
examples they set. They were proud of 
the country in which they lived and the 
country may well be proud they lived 
in it. 

They have done what countless others 
have done before them and countless 
more will do in the future. They have 
lived and worked, fought and struggled, 
loved and died, that others might have a 
better world in which to carry on, and 
carry on we must—a tear today, a smile 
to morrow, a heartache the next, and joy 
the next, and so on until we receive the 
last call as they have; and when that 
day comes, may we receive it with a smile 
and ar assurance of a life well lived and 
a foundation well set for others to build 
upon. 
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This is a peaceful oeeaglon, and we 
know our departed colleagues are resting 
In peace. But they did not at this time 
seek the peace they now enjoy. They 
wanted to remain a while longer, particu¬ 
larly that they might aid and assist in 
securing everlasting peace on earth. 
Their hearts were ever with our fighting 
men and women. They accepted their 
full share of our responsibility to see that 
the soldier and his descendants have a 
better world in which to live; and that 
the soldiers, both living and dead, wUl be 
pleased with our efforts. Qod decreed 
this was not to be their privUege. Will¬ 
ingly they accepted the final summons 
just as they courageously carried on in 
life. It is for us, the living, to pick up 
their tmcompleted task and give the ut¬ 
most of our energy in securing a peace 
that will last for all time. We must not, 
we will not fall them. 

One could go on indefinitely philoso¬ 
phizing on the lives of these our departed 
colleagues and the high standards they 
set for us by their dally deeds and con¬ 
duct; but, as time marches on, nothing 
that is said by us can pay proper and 
just tribute to their deeds and our mem¬ 
ory of their sterling characters and 
steadfastness of purpose. We have only 
memories, but what sweet memories; yea, 
we have even more, the firm knowledge 
that “they are not dead, but just away.*' 
You cannot say. you must not say. 

That he is dead: he Is Just away. 

With a cheery smile and a wave of the hand 

He has wandered Into an unknown land, 
And left us dreaming how very fair 
It needs must be. since he Ungers there; 

So think of him faring on, as dear 

In the love of There as the love of Here; 
Think of him still as the same, and say. 

*-Be Is not dead, he la Just away.“ 

Over the triple doorways of the cathe¬ 
dral of Milan there are three inscriptions 
spanning the siflendld arches. Over one 
are the words, “All that pleases is but 
for a moment’*; over another, “All that 
troubles is but for a moment"; while over 
the central arch are these significant 
words, “That only Is Important which is 
eternal.** 

Let us so live and conduct ourselves 
that when the day comes for us again to 
greet our colleagues whom we honor to¬ 
day, they will be glad to greet us with the 
genuine smile we knew and loved so well. 
They have passed to life eternal, whether 
it be near or far, and for aught we know 
they are here with us today in this self¬ 
same chamber. 

Francis Dale Stevens, musician, first 
class. United States Navy, soimded taps. 

The Acting Chaplain pronounced the 
following bene^ction: 

The Lord bless you and keep you; the 
Lord make His face to shine upon you 
and be gracious unto you; the Lord lift 
upon you the light of His countenance 
and give you peace. Amen, 
AFTHRBBCB98 

At the conclusion of the recess, at 12 
o'clock and 55 minutes p. m., the Speaker 
the House to order. 

The SPEAKER. Pursuant to the pro- 
vtolopg of House Resolution 234, as a 
further mark of respect to the memory 
of the deceaaeif Members, the Chair de¬ 
clares the Hbnse adjourned until 12 
o’clock no<ni tomorrow. 


Thereupon (at 12 o'clock and 56 min¬ 
utes p. m.) the House adjourned until 
tomorrow, Thursday, May 24, 1545, at 
12 o'clock noon. 


COMUTTTEBt BMABWQB 

CCMUXmE OM X2fT»RAT8 AMD FOBgXOlf 

There will be a meeting of the Com¬ 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com¬ 
merce at 10 o'clock a. m., Thursday, May 
24, 1945, to resume public hearings on 
H. R. 3170, a bill to provide Federal aid 
for the development of public airports 
and to amoid existing law relating to 
air-navigation facilities. 

COMMITTB ON TBS POST OVTICI AND P 08 T 

Roads 

There will be a ipeeting of the full 
Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads on Thursday, May 24. 1945, at 10 
a. m., at which time further hearings 
will be had on H. R. 3235 and H. R. 3238, 
bills readjusting the rates of postage on 
books and catalogs. 

COMlfXTTXB OK PUIUC BUZLDZNOS AND GSOUNDS 

There will be a meeting of the Com¬ 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds 
at 10:30 o'clock a. m., on Thursday, May 
24,1945, for consideration of housing for 
veterans' families. 

Com mmc ok Ixfikiutumb zk tbz Kzbcotzvs 
DsPAsnmm 

There will be a meeting of the Com¬ 
mittee on Expenditures in the Executive 
Departments on Thursday, May 24,1945, 
at 10 o’clock a. m., to continue hearings 
on H. R. 2177. 

GQMMrmOE OK PATBRtS 

There will be a meeting of the Com¬ 
mittee on Patents cm Tuesday, May 29, 
1945, at 10 o'clock a. m., to consider H. R. 

2631. 

There will be a meeting of the Com¬ 
mittee on Patents on Thursday, Bday 31, 
1945, at 10 o’clock a. m., to consider H. R. 

2632. 

There will be a meeting of the Com¬ 
mittee on Patents on Friday, June 1,1945, 
at 10 o’clock a. m., to consider H. R. 2630. 

COMMmn OK TBS JUDIlcaAKT 

There will be a public hearing before 
Subccmimtttee No. 4 of the Committee on 
the Judiciary, beginning at 10 a. m., on 
Bfonday, June 11,1945, on the bill H. R. 
2788, to amend title 28 of the Judicial 
Code in regard to the limitation of cer¬ 
tain actions, and fcxr other purposes. 
The hearing will be held in room 346, 
Old House Office Btdldlng. 


EXECUTZVB COiOfUNXCATlONB, 2TC. 

Under clause 2 of rute XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and refene d as follows: 

490. A communication tnm tlie PiMldtnt 
of the United States, trannattUng a eupple- 
mental estimate of appropriatUm tat the De¬ 
partment of Labor for the lleoal year 1945, 
amounting to 92,800,000 (H. Doe. Ho, 190); 
to the Committee on Appropriationa and or¬ 
dered to be printed. 

401. A oommtmieation from the president 
of the united Statee, transmittmg deSelenoy 
eetimatee of approprlatlene for the Saaal year 
1948. amounting to 95^90,009, and tuppli 
mental eethn atee of appropriatioBW for ttaa 
llecal year 1045. amounting to 9996.5694109. 
for the Navy Department and naval aertloe. 


together with proposed provleloiia allectini 
certain exlatlng naval apprcwriatkme (H. 
Doo. No. 191): to the Committee on Apptopri- 
atione and ordered to be printed. 

402. A communication from the Preeident 
of the United States, transmitting a deflclancy 
estimate of appropi^tlon for the fiseel year 
1943 of 980,000, and supplemental estlmstee 
of impropriation for the fiscal year 1945 of 
967,584,080. In all 957^64,080, together with 
provlaione offeetlng extoting appropriations 
for the flioal years 1945 and 1946, for the Poet 
OflUB Depertment (B. Doo. No. 192); to the 
Committee on Appropriations and ordered to 
be printed. 

498. A eommunloation from the'President 
of the United States, transmitting a draft of 
a proposed provision pertaining to an existing 
appropriation for the fiscal year 1945 for the 
Office of Xnter-Amerlcan Affairs (B. Doe. No. 
198); to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed. 

494. A communication from the President 
of the united Statee, transmitting supple¬ 
mental estimate of appropriation tor the fis¬ 
cal year 1945 In the amount of 9800 for the 
Federal Power Commission (H. Doe. No. 194); 
to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. 

496. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a defi¬ 
ciency estimate of appropriation for the fiscal 
year 1943 In the sum of 94.690.33. and supple¬ 
mental estimates of appropriations for the 
fiscal year 1945 in the sum of 9826.000, 
amounting In aU to 9829.69033. for the De¬ 
partment of JUatloe (H. Doc. No. 195); to the 
Committee on Appropriations and ordered to 
be printed. 

496. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting supple¬ 
mental estimates of appropriations for the 
Department of Commerce for the fiscal year 
1946, amounting to 94389300 (H. Doc. No. 
196); to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed. 

497. A oammnnlcation from the President 
of the United States, transmitting supple¬ 
mental estlmstee of appropriations for the 
Treasury Department for the fiscal years 1945 
and 1946, amounting to 916,6M,860 (H. Doc. 
No. 107); to the Committee on Appropria¬ 
tions and ordered to be printed. 

498. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting supple¬ 
mental estimates for appropriations for the 
fi sc al years 1945 and 1946. amounting to 
97377.45 and 910,187,777.46. retpeotively, and 
drafts of proposed provisions pertaining to 
existing appro p r iat ions, for the Department 
Qf state (H. Doo. No. 198); to the Committee 
on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 


PUBUC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. MoMXLLAN of South Carolina: 

H.R.8891. A blU to provide for an adjust¬ 
ment of aoUriea of the Metropolitan Police, 
the United States Folk Police, the White 
House PoUoe, and the members of the Fire 
Deportment df the Distrlet of Columbia, to 
conform with tbs iBCrsosed eoat of living 
in the Distriot of Ooliimbia; to the Committee 
on the DIatrlet of GolumMa^ 

Mr. CANNON of Mlesourl: 

H. J. Rea. 202. Joint resolution reducing 
certain approprlatloua available in the fiscal 
year ending June 89,1945; to the Committee 
on Approp^tlone. 



Under. elaitM 8 M ride XXH, memorials 
were presented, sod tefemd as loUoWz: 

By the SPBMDBR: A memoeial of the Lh- 
ietotiirt of the Stese of HMMehneetti, me¬ 
morializing the President and the CongrSM 
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Of tho United Stetee In tevor of » Federal-* 
State plan of eatabllablag and developing a 
national aiatem of airporta; to the Commit¬ 
tee on Interetate and Foreign Commerce, 
Aleo, memorial of afobammed Knbba, Pres¬ 
ident of the Iraqi Chamber of Deputies* me- 
moflallaing the President and the Congrees 
of the United States in regard to the attitude 
Franee displays at the present time to Inllu- 
enoe emaU nations contrary to the principles 
of the Atlantic Charter; to the Committee 
on F(^lgn Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AMD UESOLUTIONS 

Jnder clause 1 of rule XXU* 

Mr. MILLS introduced a hill (H. R. 3292) 
for the relief of Mr. and Bfre. E. E. Butler* 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Claims. 


PETraONS. ETC. 

Under clause 1 of rule XXn, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 

784. By Mr. LUTHER A. JOBMSOM: Peti¬ 
tion of Corsicana Chamber of Commerce. 
Corsicana* Tez., favoring H. R. 638; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

735. Also, petition of Retail Merchants As¬ 
sociation of Wazahachie. Tez., suggesting 
amendments to the Emergency Price Control 
Act; to the Committee on Baiiklng and Cur¬ 
rency. 

736. By Mr. KBOOH: Petition sponsored 
by the National Maritime Union in support 
of B. R. 2846. the merchant seamen’s hill of 
rights; to the Committee on the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

737. By Mr. LzFEVRB: Petition of various 
citizens of the State of New York, favoring 
enactment of H. R. 2082; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

738. By the SPEAKER: PeUtion of the 
Lompoc FiUpino Association of Lompoc* 
Calif.* petitioning consideration of their res¬ 
olution with reference to securing favorable 
enactment of legislation to allow Filipinos 
to become American citizens; to the Com¬ 
mittee on Immigration and Naturallaatlon. 


SENATE 

Thursday, May 24 , 1945 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris* D. D.* offered the following 
prayer: 

O Ood, who art sifting out the souls 
of men before Thy Judgment seat* before 
whom the long travail of the centuries 
is wrought out, who hast ushered us 
into this strange world where no good 
thing comes save as we fulfill the condi- 
MOHS of its coming, strengthen us for the 
high enterprise of building here a more 
decent world, where Thy children may 
dwell in plenty and fraternity and 
liberty* 

Hiough the road to peace in our time 
and for our children’s children be tedious 
and toilsome* stiU lead us on, following 
the gleam of Thy guidance, with clean 
hands and pure hearts, worthy of the 
trust the Nation has committed to 
nur hands. In the Redeemer’s name. 
Anien, 

THE JOURNAL 

. 'On request of Mr. Thomas of Utah, 
: and To^ ananimous consent* the reading 
2IC01—^10 


of the Journal of the proceedings of Mon¬ 
day, May 21, 1246* was dispensed wlUi* 
and the Journal was approved. 

MEBSAOBB FROM THE PRESIDENT 

Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States submitting nomina¬ 
tions were communicated to the Senate 
by Mr. Miller* one of his secretaries. 
ORGANIZATION OF THE EXECUTIVE 
BRANCH OF THE GOVERNMENT 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Under 
the unanimous-consent agreement en¬ 
tered into on Thursday last* it was ar¬ 
ranged that the Smator from New York 
£Mr. Wagner] should have the fioor at 
the opening of the session today. Will 
the Senator from New York defer his re¬ 
marks so that the Chair may lay before 
the Senate and have read a message from 
the President of the United States? 

Mr.WAONER. Certainly. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Chair lays before the Senate a message 
from the President of the United States* 
which will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

To the Congress of the United States: 

The Congress has repeatedly mani¬ 
fested interest In an orderly transition 
from war to peace. It has legislated ex¬ 
tensively on the subject* with foresight 
and wisdom. 

I wish to draw the attention of the 
Congress to one aspect of that transition 
for which adequate provision has not as 
yet been made. I refer to the conversion 
of the executive branch of the Qovem- 
ment. 

Immediately after the declaration of 
war* the Congress in title I of the First 
War Powers Act, 1941, empowered the 
President to make necessary adjustments 
in the organization of the executive 
branch with respect to those matters 
which relate to the conduct of the present 
war. This authority has been extremely 
valuable in furthering the prosecution 
of thd war. It Is difficult to conceive how 
the executive agencies could have been 
kept continuously attuned to the needs of 
the war without legislation of this type. 

The First War Powers Act expires by 
its own terms 6 months after the termi¬ 
nation of the present war. Pending that 
time, title I will be of very substantial 
further value in enabling the President to 
make such additional temporary im¬ 
provements in the organization of the 
Government as are currently required for 
the more effective conduct of the war. 

However, further legislative action la 
required in the near future, because the 
First War Powers Act is temporary and 
because* as matters now stiuid, every 
step taken under title I will automatieaUy 
revert, upon the tenninatioii of the title, 
to the preexisting status. 

Such automatic reverskm li not work¬ 
able. I think that the Congress has 
recognized that fact, pa rt leifla ri y ftn cer¬ 
tain provisions of section tfil the War 
Mobilization and Beco o v e rs fa m Act of 
1944. In some instances it wRl be neces¬ 
sary to delay reversion beyond the period 
now provided by law or to stay it perma¬ 
nently. In other Instances It will be 
necessary to modiftr aoUons heretofore 
taken under title I gud to eontinue the 


resulting arrangement beyond the date 
of expiration of the title. Automatic re¬ 
version will result in the reestablishment 
of some agencies that should not be re- 
establU^ed. Some adjustments of a 
permanent character need to be made, as 
exemplified by the current proposal be¬ 
fore the Congress with respect to the 
subsidiary corporations of the Recon¬ 
struction Finance Corporation. Some 
improvements heretofore made in the 
Government under the First War Powers 
Act, as exemplified by the reorganization 
of the Army under Executive Order No. 
9082* should not be allowed to revert 
automatically or at an Inopportune time. 

I believe It is realized by everyone—in 
view of the very large number of matters 
involved and the expedition required in 
their disposition—that the problems I 
have mentioned will not be met satisfac¬ 
torily unless the Congress provides for 
them along the general lines indicated in 
this message. 

Quite aside from the disposition of the 
war organization of the Government, 
other adjustments need to be made cur¬ 
rently and continuously in the Govern¬ 
ment establishment. From my expe¬ 
rience in the Congress, and from a review 
of the pertinent developments for a 
period of 40 years preceding that expe¬ 
rience, I know it to be a positive fact 
that, by and large, the Congress cannot 
deal effectively with numerous organiza¬ 
tional problems on an individual-item 
basis. The Congressional Record is re¬ 
plete with expressions of Members of the 
Congress, themselves, to this effect. Yet, 
it is imperative that these matters be 
dealt with continuously if the Govern¬ 
ment structure is to be reasonably wleldy 
and manageable* and be responsive to 
proper direction by the Congress and the 
President on behalf of the people of this 
country. The question is one that goes 
directly to the adequacy and effectiveness 
of our Government as an instrument of 
democracy. 

Suitable reshaping of those parts of 
the executive branch of the C3K)vernment 
which require it from time to time is nec¬ 
essary and desirable from every point of 
view. A well-organized executive branch 
will be more efficient than a poorly or¬ 
ganized one. It will help materially in 
making manageable the Government of 
thla great Nation. A number of my 
predecessors have urged the Congress to 
take steps to make the executive branch 
more businesslike and efficient. I wel¬ 
come and urge the cooperation of Con¬ 
gress to the end that these objectives 
may be attained. 

Experience has demonstrated that if 
substantial progress is to be made in 
these regards* it must be done through 
action initiated or taken by the President. 
The results achieved under the Economy 
Act—1932—as amended* the Reorgani¬ 
zation Act of 1939, and title I of the First 
War Powers Act, 1941* testify to the value 
of Presidential initiative in this field. 

Congressional criticisms are heard* not 
infrequently, concerning deficiencies in 
the executive branch of the Govern¬ 
ment. 1 should be less than frank if X 
failed to point out that the Congress can¬ 
not consistently advance such criticisms 
and at the same time deny the President 
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the means of removing the causes at the 
root of such criticisms. 

Accordingly, I ask the Congress to 
enact legislation which will make it pos¬ 
sible to do what we all know needs to be 
done continuously and expeditiously with 
respect to improving the organization of 
the executive branch of the Government. 
In order that the purposes which I have 
in mind may be imderstood. the follow¬ 
ing features are suggested: (a) the legis¬ 
lation should be generally similar to the 
Reorganization Act of 1939, and part 2 of 
title I of that act should be utilized in¬ 
tact, (b) the legislation should be of 
permanent duration, (c) no agency of 
the executive branch should be exempted 
from the scope of the legislation, and 
(d) the legislation should be suf&ciently 
broad and flexible to permit of any form 
of organizational fidjustment. large or 
small, for which necessity may arise. 

It is scarcely necessary to point out 
that under the foregoing arrangement 
(a) necessary action is facilitated be¬ 
cause initiative is placed in the hands of 
the President, and (b) necessary control 
is reserved to the Congress since it may, 
by simple majority vote of the two 
houses, nullify any action of the Presi¬ 
dent which does not meet with its ap¬ 
proval. I think, further, that the Con¬ 
gress recognizes that particular arrange- 
ment as its own creation, evolved within 
the Congress out of vigorous efforts and 
debate extending over a period of 2 years 
and culminating in the enactment of the 
Reorganization Act of 1939. 

Therefore, bearing in mind what the 
future demands of all of us. I earnestly 
ask the Congress to enact legislation 
along the foregoing lines without delay. 

Harry S. Truman. 

the White House, May 24,1945, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
message will be referred to the Commit¬ 
tee on the Judiciary. 

SOCIAL SECURITY 

Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President. 1 in¬ 
troduce jointly with the distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on Educa¬ 
tion and Labor, the Senator from Mon¬ 
tana [Mr. Murray], a bill broadening 
the social-security program, strengthen¬ 
ing the employment service, and extend¬ 
ing health services and facilities. Rep¬ 
resentative Dzngell Is introducing a com¬ 
panion bill in the House of Representa¬ 
tives. I ask that the bill be appropriately 
referred. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill introduced by the Senator from New 
York will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 1050) to provide for the 
national security, health, and publio 
welfare. Introduced by Mr. Wagner (for 
himself and Mr. Murray) was read twice 
by its title and referred to the Commit¬ 
tee on Finance. 

Mr. WAGNER. I desire to speak on 
the bill Just introduced by me. As the 
Chair has stated, unanimous consent 
was granted on Monday last that I might 
Introduce the bill and make some re¬ 
marks concerning it at the opening of 
today's session. 

Mr. President, by hard work and bril¬ 
liant leadership we have defeated Ger¬ 
many and her satellites. We shall do the 


same thing to Japan. We have done— 
and will continue to do—a magnificent 
job in winning the war. We must now 
begin to win and preserve the peace. 

BOLX or SOCIAL SECUBXTT ZN BKADJU8TIN0 OX7R 
ECONOMY 

I approach the postwar problem on 
the basis of hard facts. As a nation 
we are just beginning to come to grips 
with the fundamental economic prob¬ 
lems which will become increasingly 
more pressing with the approach of total 
victory. 

I believe in the American system of 
free enterprise. I am confident that 
if the Congress does its part our Amer¬ 
ican system of free enterprise will enter 
the postwar period stronger, with greater 
opportunities for a higher standard of 
living, for useful work, for production, 
for full employment, and with greater 
vistas of new markets and new prod¬ 
ucts than ever before. 

The help and cooperation of the Fed¬ 
eral Government will be most needed 
and most effective in the first stages of 
postwar adjustment. But with the best 
of cooperation and intentions, we must 
recognize that full employment—such 
as we have had during the war—still 
does not solve the economic problems 
of widows and orphans, the aged, the 
sick, and disabled. Ten years of ex¬ 
perience with the Social Security Act 
have demonstrated that we can insure 
people against the major causes of want. 
Social insurance has not interfered with 
our system of free enterprise. On the 
contrary, it has helped to make our sys¬ 
tem of free enterprise operate more 
smoothly and effectively. 

PX7BLIC SX7PPOBT FOB SOCIAL SECXTRITT 
LXGZSLATXON 

The social-security bill which I have 
introduced today improves and extends 
our social-security system. The bill in¬ 
corporates the constructive suggestions 
of many organizations and persons, in¬ 
cluding the American Federation of 
Labor, the Congress of Industrial Or¬ 
ganizations, the Physicians Forum, the 
Committee of Physicians for the Im¬ 
provement of Medical Care, the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference, the Amer¬ 
ican Hospital Association, the American 
Public Health Association, the National 
Lawyers Guild, the American Public 
Welfare Association, the American 
Nurses' Association, the National Or¬ 
ganization for Public Health Nursing, 
the National Farmers Union, and the 
American Foundation for the Blind. 
Other organizations and Individuals, too 
numerous to mention, also made con¬ 
structive suggestions. 

The proposals for extension of cover¬ 
age and inclusion of extended disability 
benefits were recommended to the Con¬ 
gress over 6 years ago \ 3 iy an Advisory 
Council on Social Security composed of 
25 leading representatives of employers, 
employees and the publio. 

The broad principles underlying the 
bill were endorsed in a report of the Na¬ 
tional Planning Association by 67 rep¬ 
resentatives of business, agricuiture, and 
labor. 

The objectives of particular provisions 
of the biU have be^ advocated numer¬ 
ous groups and pUblie-spirited citizens^ 


by life insurance companies, small busi¬ 
nessmen, the American Legion, the Vet¬ 
erans of Foreign Wars, the Military Or¬ 
der of the Purple Heart, the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, the National 
Grange, State public-welfare adminis¬ 
trators, the American Association of So¬ 
cial Workers, and by numerous State 
legislatures. 

Many of the provisions in the bill were 
recently endorsed in principle in a poll 
taken by the United States Chamber of 
Commerce. The social security commit¬ 
tees of three leading life insurance as¬ 
sociations also have come out in favor 
of many of the provisions of the bUl. 

I am authorized to say that the bill 
has the strong endorsement of the re¬ 
sponsible and patriotic American labor 
leadership, organized in the American 
Federation of Labor and the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations, and of the Na¬ 
tional Farmers Union. 

The health provisions of the bill have 
the endorsements of many persons and 
organizations working in medical care 
and related fields. Legislation providing 
grants for hospital construction has been 
endorsed by the American Medical As¬ 
sociation, the American Hospital Associa¬ 
tion, the American Public Health Associa¬ 
tion and various labor, welfare, farm and 
other public organizations. Most of these 
organizations are in favor of provisions 
for additional Federal funds for public 
health and for maternal and child health 
activities. 

OENERAL PBOVXBXON8 OF TKB BILL 

The hill establishes on a permanent 
basis a national system of public em- 
plosonent offices, to help war workers, 
war veterans, and all other workers to 
avail themselves of Job opportunities, 
wherever they exist throughout the en¬ 
tire Nation, whether in industry or on 
farms. 

It provides protection against the 
major economic hazards besetting Amer¬ 
ican famllles—the costs of medical and 
hospital care, and loss of Income in case 
of unemployment, sickness, disability, 
retirement, or death of the breadwinner. 

Coverage of the basic social Insurance 
system is extended to about 15,000,000 
persons now excluded, such as farm 
workers and domestic employees, sea¬ 
men, employees of nonprofit institutions, 
and the independent farmer, profes¬ 
sional person and small businessman. 

All these changes are accomplished un¬ 
der a national system of social Insurance, 
with one set of contributions, one set of 
records and reports, and one set of local 
offices for all the programs that provide 
cash benefits. 

The bill gives the war veteran and his 
family wage credits for periods of service 
in the armed forces for every phase of 
this insurance protection. 

Also, an improved system for Federal 
grants to the States for public assistance 
is set up on a matching basis which pro¬ 
vides special aid to low-income States 
in addition to the flat 50-50 matching 
under present law. 

RXALTH PBOVXSZONS 

The bill which I have introduced In¬ 
cludes six provisions which will make 
available basic health services to an the 
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pMfde whemar they Uve and whatever 
thoi? tiMNwng. 

first. There Is e program of Federal 
ifraats and loans to the States for the 
construction of needed hospitals. 

Itahoidd theref(M!e be ponible. o?er a 
period of years, to assure that essential 
hospital and related servloes are avail- 
able in all parts of the country, especially 
the rural areas which are so sadly in 
need of these services. The most ur¬ 
gently needed hospitals should be built 
first. 

Second. The present Federal grants- 
in-aid to the States for public health 
services are broadened and increased to 
speed up the progress otpreventive and. 
community-wide health services. 

Third. The community-wide maternal 
and child health and welfare services, 
aided by Federal grants to the States, are 
similar^ broadened and strengthened. 

Fourth. Health insurance is made 
available to 135,000,000 persons. 

All four of the provisions which I have 
just mentioned will greatly help to 
round out the health services of the Na¬ 
tion. By preventing sickness, disability 
and premature death, they will pay vast 
dividends in human welfare and, at the 
same time, reduce the costs of other 
parts of the social-security program. 
However, unless we provide a method of 
spreading the cost of medical and hos¬ 
pital care through social insurance, peo¬ 
ple will still not obtain the treatment 
they need. 

Fifth. The funds are set aside from the 
social-insurance contributions to aid in 
the rehabilitation of persons who are 
disabled. 

Sixth. Qrants-in-aid are provided from 
soolal-lnsurance funds to nonprofit in¬ 
stitutions engiuging in research or in pro¬ 
fessional education. 

The financial barrier to adequate hos- 
pitid and medical care is the basic rea- 
san for the unequal distribution of doc¬ 
tors and hospitals as between urban and 
rural areas, and as between prospertms 
and underprivileged communities. It is 
the basic reason for the failure of low- 
income families to reodve as much med¬ 
ical care as the wen-to-do, although 
they have more sickness. It Is an im¬ 
portant cause of the shoddngly high 
rate of rejections under selective serv¬ 
ice. 

BSALTK UfSnSAffCS 

A health-insurance system will go a 
long way toward breaking down this 
financial barrier. Such a system will en¬ 
able the people to obtain all needed 
medical care through small, regular pre¬ 
payments based on their earnings, and 
win give them security against oatas- 
trcu^hic costs for which they cannot 
budget IndividuaUy. It win encourage 
doctors to setUe In rural areas, and com¬ 
munities to construct needed hospitals 
and health centers, by assuring adequate 
Ineomes, equipment, and fadiities for 
m odem medical practice. It wUl bene¬ 
fit ipitilents, doctors, and hospitals, 
wattignx mioisitca » wot ■ocrsT.wnm aiapicxifx 

Fiwpagandtsts against health insur- 
anos about **raglniantatlan of doctors 
^Ipwegad standards,** **po- 
Ittlbal** *^msiidlaed medtolDe.*’ and 
ab dh. Ibit health inaurance Is not so- 
dallaed mediolne: It is not state medi¬ 


cine. Health insurance Is simply a meth¬ 
od of paying medical costs in advance 
and in smaU convenient amounts. 

It is simply a method of assuring a 
person ready access to the medical care 
that he or she needs by eliminating the 
financial bairier between the patient 
and doctor or the hospital. Therefore, 
It should be obvious that health insur¬ 
ance does not Involve regimentation of 
doctors or patients. Neither do I be¬ 
lieve that the doctors of this country will 
lower the standards of medical care sim¬ 
ply because they are guaranteed pay¬ 
ment for their services. 

There are many individuals, honest 
and sincere in their desire for improved 
conditions, who nevertheless fear any 
change, and distrust all new social legis¬ 
lation. Those of us who have sponsored 
social legislation have faced similar op¬ 
position against many proposals for so¬ 
cial betterment, but we have persevered 
and succeeded, and we have seen these 
new programs accepted as part of our 
basic system of American freedom and 
democracy. Over 30 years ago in the 
New York Legislature 1 fought for 
workmen’s accident compensation and 
most of the arguments which are being 
made against health insurance were 
made against workmen’s compensation 
then. Now all the States but one have 
workmen's compensation laws—all in¬ 
clude medical benefits, which is health 
Insurance for industrial accidents and 
disease. The time has come for us to 
extend the principle of health Insurance 
to cover nonindustrial accidents and dis¬ 
eases as well. 

The fears and doubts expressed about 
workmen’s compensation, unemploy¬ 
ment insurance, and other measures for 
social security have proved to be without 
foundation. In the future, when we 
have succeeded in our struggle for a 
comprehensive health program for the 
entire country, we will be able to say 
about health insurance, too, that present 
day apprehensions and misgivings were 
groundless. 

nnsoM or choxcc 

The health insurance provisions of the 
bill provide that each insured person has 
the right to choose bis own family doc- 
tcnr from among aU doctors in the com¬ 
munity who participate; each paitici- 
pating doc^ has the right to accept or 
reject a patient. Just as he does now. 
Every legally qualified physician and 
every qualified hospital has the flgllt 
to participate. The same is true for 
groups of physicians; and the same is 
true for dentists. Hospitals are gatr- 
anteed protection against inleriersDoe 
in the management of their own affaln. 
Physicians, dentists, and hospital are 
specifically given the right to ssledt fibe 
method by which they are to btwtid tor 
the services they fumhdi. YMry effort 
has been made slmlhuly to pMtebt the 
professional position of imcies and nurs¬ 
ing organizations. TtMCOagtiBld the 
health insurance prw viito o s Of the biU, 
the bade policy has bew tnatovide med¬ 
ical and related ssrvloia ttajmgh ar¬ 
rangements that are iPQCkad owt so that 
they wiU be sattafaelinar to the pidiUc 
and to those who fwmUii Ito sersiees. 
Mutual agresBUCti, rwrfian thmiMih 
negotiations and oontracts, are speetfled 
in the bill as the method to be Used, and 


that is the democratic way of doing 
things. 

VOLXJMTAKT PLANS AIDED 

There has been much misunderstand¬ 
ing about the part that voluntary hos¬ 
pitals, group service organizations, exist¬ 
ing voluntary insurance or prepayment 
idaas and similar agencies may play in 
the social-insurance system. Let me 
emphasise that our bill makes a place 
for them, so that they can continue their 
good woik. All qualified hospitals, all 
qualified medical groups or organizations, 
will be able to participate in the program 
as organisations that will furnish serv¬ 
ices to the insured persons who choose 
them; they will receive fair payments 
for the services they furnish as Insurance 
benefits; and they will have enlarged op¬ 
portunities to be service agencies for 
particular groups or fjpr their communi¬ 
ties. This applies to service organiza¬ 
tions created by trade unions, consumer 
groups, employers, nonprofit community 
groups, churches, fraternal associations, 
groups of doctors or individual doctors, 
medical societies, or many other kinds 
of sponsors, or groups of sponsors. The 
bill not only provides for utilizing exist¬ 
ing service organizations, but it also en¬ 
courages the creation of new ones. 

The groups operating under the Blue 
Cross hospital insurance plans will be 
able to continue to act as representatives 
of the participating hospitals and the 
community groups that own or manage 
the hospitals, and they will have large 
opportunities to be important public 
organizations that facilitate the admin¬ 
istration of vital parts of the Insurance 
system. The same will be true lor many 
other community and public organiza¬ 
tions. 

Medical service groups—^private clinics, 
salaried staffs of hospitals, group-service 
plans such as the Kaiser or the Ross-Loos 
plan—furnishing service under the 
social-insurance syston would be as free 
as they are today to select their own staffs 
and their own method of paying physi¬ 
cians and oBbers on their staffs, irrespec¬ 
tive of tkm method of payment which 
prevaUad among the individually prao- 
tieiiig physicians or dentists of the local 
area. 

SBCSimALXZBO AOMXMXDTRATXOM 

Vvery effort has been made to keep a 
fair balance in the bill between the prin- 
ohiies of administrative responsibility 
and democratic administration. The 
administrative officers are given duties 
to perform and the necessary authority 
so that they can carry out their duties 
efficiently and promptly. But their au¬ 
thority is carefully limited through 
checks and balances, limitations are 
carefully specified in the bill; for ex¬ 
ample, the rights of insured persons and 
of pli^icians, and hospitals, are set 
down. Also, the administrative officers 
are required to consult with a national 
advisory oouncU on ah important ques¬ 
tions of policy and administration, and 
this council must contain representa¬ 
tives of both the public and those who 
fumish health services. Provision also 
is made^or advisory bodies at the local 
level as well. 

Moreover, the administration is to be 
decentrallaedr to the maximum extent 
possible, and administration through the 
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States and localities is given preference 
and priority wherever the State and local 
authorities wish to take over the respon¬ 
sibility. 

HIGH jodical eiAUDAina ntcoinuoiD 

High standards of medical care are 
protected and encouraged through in¬ 
centives for the professional advance¬ 
ment of doctors, post-graduate study, 
professional education, research, and the 
availability—regardless of the patient’s 
ability to pay—of consultant and special¬ 
ist services, hospital and similar facili¬ 
ties, laboratory services and X-ray serv¬ 
ices. Provision is made for the addition 
of dental and home-nursing services as 
rapidly as practical. The biU is clear in 
requiring that the arrangements to pro¬ 
vide the medical and related services 
shall be worked out so that they are 
mutually agreeable to the administrative 
officers and to those who agree to furnish 
the services. 

FAMILT HraURAlfCB PItOTiCnON 

All of the Insurance provisions of the 
bill provide for taking into account the 
wife and children of each insured person. 
In health Insurance the wife and chil¬ 
dren of an Insured person are assured all 
of the medical services provided any in¬ 
sured person. Old age, disability, and 
unemployment insurance benefits in the 
bill also take into account the number of 
dependents. Survivors insurance bene¬ 
fits—that is, benefits to the family of a 
deceased individual—are provided, as in 
the present law, in relation to the number 
of such dependents. This is in accord not 
only with principles established in work¬ 
men’s accident compensation laws and 
the 1939 amendments to the Social Se¬ 
curity Act, but also with tested world¬ 
wide experience in social insurance. 

THS NISO POI A NATZOMAL 8TSTKM OF UNEIC- 
PLOTMKNT UfSUAANCl 

The bill provides for a national system 
of imemployment Insurance. The bene¬ 
fits provided under the present State un- 
emplosmient insurance laws are com¬ 
pletely inadequate to serve as a strong 
first line of defense against reconversion 
and postwar unemployment. The week¬ 
ly maximum limits are so low that on 
the average, workers are paid benefits 
representing only about one-third of 
their wage loss when they become unem¬ 
ployed. In 1940, the last prewar year, 
one-half of the workers exhausted their 
benefits before they found another Job. 
The disqualification provisions are be¬ 
coming increasingly stringent. The cov¬ 
erage of these State unemployment com¬ 
pensation laws fails to provide any pro¬ 
tection whatsoever to over 10,000,000 
workers. The net result of £0l these de¬ 
fects was that in 1940, a fairly good year, 
the benefits received by workers unem¬ 
ployed through no fault of their own 
represented less than 10 percent of the 
total wage loss suffered In this country. 
The failure to pay adequate benefits in 
not due to any lack of funds, since the 
State unemployment reserves at the pres¬ 
ent time amount to six and one-half 
billion dollars. The fundamental cause 
is interstate competition, each State fear¬ 
ing to expose its employers to unfair com¬ 
petition if they are required to pay more 


adequate benefits than their competitors 
in other States. 

The disastrous effects of interstate 
competition can only be overcome by a 
national system. It is not possible to 
make certain under a State-by-6tate 
system that workers with the same wage 
loss will receive the same benefits where- 
ever they happen to be located. Nor can 
a State-by-State system make certain 
that workers who move from one State 
to another will receive their benefits fully 
and promptly. 

Nor is it possible to relieve empipyers 
operating In more than one State from 
the necessity of making an intolerable 
niunber of reports under a State-by- 
State system. A national system of un¬ 
employment insurance is the only solu¬ 
tion to these problems. 

TRX NnO FOS A NATIONAL BT8T1M OF 
nCPLOTlCXNT 8BKVXCB 

The need for a national system of pub¬ 
lic employment offices has become more 
and more evident during the war years. 
Without national operation of these 
public employment offices It would have 
been completely impossible to mobilize 
the manpower of this country. During 
the postwar years we will have the man¬ 
power problem in reverse arising out of 
the tremendous geographical shifting of 
workers that is taking place. Our para¬ 
mount manpower problem will be to 
facilitate the relocation of workers now 
in congested war-industry areas. Local 
public employment offices under State 
control could not possibly carry out this 
task because they are imable to appraise 
the entire national labor market and are 
not able to carry out a single coordi¬ 
nated Nation-wide relocation policy. 
But a national system of public employ¬ 
ment offices is in a position to keep un¬ 
employment down to a minimum during 
the postwar period by bringing together 
manless jobs and jobless men wherever 
they exist throughout the Nation. 

FZNANCZNO SOCIAL SSCUXZTT 

The Wagner-Murray-Dingell bill of 
1943, like several other bills I have intro¬ 
duced on the subject of social security 
in recent years, died in the Finance Com¬ 
mittee because social-security contribu¬ 
tions were unfortunately called taxes 
in the original legislation of 1935 and 
under the Constitution all tax bills must 
originate in the House of Representa¬ 
tives. No general hearings on social se¬ 
curity have been held by the Ways and 
Means Committee in the House for 6 
years. Because of the failure of the 
House to take action, the Senate has 
been deprived of the ojgKirtunity to 
translate its views on social security into 
legislation. 

As the Senate well knows, many pro¬ 
grams which are now included under the 
general term ’’social security” are'han¬ 
dled by various committees in the Sen¬ 
ate. Thus, legislation relating to public 
employment offices, hospital construc¬ 
tion, and health—aU of which are in¬ 
cluded In the bill which I have intro¬ 
duced today—have been handled by the 
Committee on Sklucation and Labor. 

The national health bill whUdi I tntro- 
duoed in 1939 provided for amending the 
Social Security Act ta indude provi¬ 
sions on health; this bill was handled by 


the Committee on SIducation and Labor. 
As a matter of fact, there is ample prece¬ 
dent in the Senate for recognizing that 
revenue features of bills are not the sole 
determinant of public policy. 

Right at the present time, social-in¬ 
surance legislation which I have intro¬ 
duced jointly with the senior Senator 
from Montana [Mr. Wbulbr] relating 
to railroad retirement and unemploy¬ 
ment Insurance—induding both con¬ 
tributions and benefits—is in the hands 
of the Senate Committee on Interstate 
Commerce. 

SOCIAL 8ICU1XTT FIEMUTICS 

I do not believe that social security 
<and health legislation should be con¬ 
sidered as a tax matter. I think that 
social security legislation should be 
handled on its merits as social legisla¬ 
tion. Social insurance contributions are 
premiums for insurance protection—^not 
general taxes for paying the expenses of 
Government. 

Congress will undoubtedly take some 
action on social security this year. The 
contribution rate for old-age and sur¬ 
vivors insurance is automatically sched¬ 
uled to increase from 1 percent each on 
employers and employees to 2 V 2 percent 
each. This Increase is provided in exist¬ 
ing law and will become effective January 
1, 1946, unless Congress enacts specific 
legislation to the contrary. I strongly 
urge that Congress consider the benefit 
provisions of social security at the same 
time it considers the tax provisions. 

COMPARISON WITH EXlSTXNa CONTRIBimON 
RATES 

The rates of contribution specified in 
this bill to finance all of the insurance 
benefits that are provided total 8 percent, 
of which 4 percent is payable by em¬ 
ployers and 4 percent by employees on 
wages up to $3,600 a year. Emplo 3 rers 
are now subject to a 3 percent Federal 
unemployment contribution. However, 
because of the operation of so-called 
’’experience rating” employers are actu¬ 
ally paying an average of 2^4 percent 
for unemployment Insurance. Employ¬ 
ers are also paying a contribution of 
1.percent to finance the Federal old-age 
and survivors insiu^nce system which 
present legislation provides for being in¬ 
creased to 2^/2 percent beginning Jan¬ 
uary 1,1946. Therefore, employers gen¬ 
erally would be paying only three-fourths 
of 1 percent more under this bill than 
they are already paying and less than 
they will be required to pay under exist¬ 
ing law beginning next year. 

Employees are already paying a 1 per¬ 
cent Federal contribution to finance the 
old-age and survivors izisurance system 
(which is scheduled to go up to 2^2 per¬ 
cent in 1946), and they are also paying 
contributions in four States to finance 
unemployment and temporary disability 
Insurance. Therefore, employees under 
this bill for the most part would be pay¬ 
ing 3 percent more than they are payi^ 
at the present time but only 1^ percent 
more than they are already scheduled 
to pay beginning next year. However, 
in return for this increased payment 
they would be reeeivitig protection 
against wage loss due to temporary dis¬ 
ability and extended dlsatdllty, protection 
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Mftinst the coat of hospitml and medical 
care^ and increased retirement, survivors, 
and unemployment ixisurance benefits. 
Since employers would be payin 4 ; a part 
of the cost ot the increased protection 
provided, the value of this increased pro¬ 
tection would be considerably in excess 
of the increased contribution which em¬ 
ployees would pay under this bill. The 
workers of the country, speaking through 
their great national organizations, are 
willing to pay increased contributions for 
increased insurance protection. This is 
justified, because they will get their full 
money’s worth in increased security. 

It would have been possible, of course, 
to vary the proportion that employers 
and employees, respectively, would bear 
of the cost of providing each specific 
type of protection included in this bill. 
This bill, however, provides for equal 
sharing between employers and employees 
without distinction as to the specific type 
of risk insured. 

This is not only simpler, but the prin¬ 
ciple of equal sharing is sounder for a 
system of social insurance, which I be¬ 
lieve should be founded upon the basis 
of a mutual sharing of a risk. 

COMPARISON WITH CONTRIBUTIONS IN PREVIOUS 
BILL 

The fact that the total contribution 
rate provided in this bill is 8 percent 
as compared with 12 percent in the 
Wagner-Murray-Dingell bill introduced 
in the last Congress does not mean that 
any of the proposed benefits have been 
reduced. On the contrary, the benefits 
have been increased. There are two rea¬ 
sons lor the reduction in the contribu¬ 
tion rate. First, the proposed total un- 
emidosrment insurance contribution rate 
has been reduced from 4 to 2 percent and, 
second, the combined retirement, sur¬ 
vivors and extended disability contribu¬ 
tion rate has been reduced from 4 to 2 
percent. It has been possible to reduce 
the unemployment insurance contribu¬ 
tion rate because the unemployment trust 
fund being buUt up under existing legis¬ 
lation has continued to grow, so that it is 
now much larger than it was when the 
previous bill was introduced. By January 
1, 1846, the unemployment reserves will 
total about $7,000,000,000. Therefore, 
there is no longer any qtiesUon that 
there will be ample fimds to finance im- 
ployment insurance benefits during the 
immediate post-war period. Moreover, 
for the long-run, taking the assumptions 
as to the amount of frictional unemploy¬ 
ment we are likely to experience with rea- 
sonabhr full employment in the future, a 
2-percent unemployment insurance rate, 
instead of a 4-percent unemployment 
insurance rate as provided in the pre¬ 
vious bill, will be ample to pay adequate 
unemployment insurance benefits. 

Second. The total contribution rate to 
finance retirement, extended disability 
and survivors benefits has been reduced 
frmn 4 percent to 2 percent, in accord¬ 
ance with the recent act of Congress in 
freeing for the fourth time the existing 
contribution rate of 2 percent. The 2 
percent rate wHl cover current disburse¬ 
ments for all these benefits for several 
years after the end of the war. At that 
time, it will be necessary either to in- 
creaee the contrfiiutkm rate or provide 
a Qoyenmient subsidy to the Insurance 
system out of general revenues. 


I have long been in favor of a substan¬ 
tial Government contribution to the 
social insurance fund. The bill provides, 
therefore, as does the present Federal 
old-age and survivors insurance law, for 
authorizing appropriations to the trust 
fund out of general revenues, whenever 
the Congress deems necessary. I have 
consistently opposed in the past freezing 
the old-age and survivors insurance con¬ 
tribution at 1 percent each on the em¬ 
ployer and on the employee because the 
Congress has not clearly committed it¬ 
self to a long-run financial policy under 
the present law. Moreover, 1 repeatedly 
stated that there are difficult problems 
involved in providing a governmental 
contribution under an insurance system 
which covers only part of the population. 

Extension of the coverage of the insur¬ 
ance system, and provisions for system¬ 
atic financial review as specified In the 
present bill makes a Government contri¬ 
bution more equitable and makes it pos¬ 
sible to pay the benefits under the re¬ 
tirement, survivors and extended disabil¬ 
ity insurance provisions with a contribu¬ 
tion of 1 percent each on employers and 
employees for the next several years. 

TRIPARTXTX system or riNANCXNO 

I believe that it is sound for employees 
and employers and the Government to 
share in the costs of a comprehensive 
social-insurance plan. Contributions by 
the employees are necessary and desira¬ 
ble to assure that benefits will be paid 
as a matter of right. Contributions by 
employers are a recognition of the em- 
ployer’f interest in maintaining healthy 
and secure employees and of taking the 
human factor into consideration in de¬ 
termining costs of production. 

QOYERNMENT CONTRlBXmON 

A government contribution is desirable 
because social Insurance has a social 
purpose. It protects society as a whole 
as well as the individual and his family. 
Moreover, a social Insurance system re¬ 
duces relief costs of the Government and 
the general taxpayer, and a contribution 
out of general revenues is a recognition 
of the social obligation of the community 
to meet the needs of aged, disabled, and 
unemployed individuals, widows, and 
orphans. 

I hope that as the total disbursements 
for retirement benefits increase because 
of present population trends, the Gov¬ 
ernment will contribute to the insurance 
fund until eventually its share will rep¬ 
resent about one-third of the total dis¬ 
bursements. I also hope that such gov¬ 
ernmental contributions will come fVom 
general revenues raised by progressive 
taxation. In this way we can assure the 
development of a financially sound social 
insurance system. 

The Government, of course^ must make 
contributions to the Insuraxme system for 
the insurance protection afforded to vet¬ 
erans. Where benefits are provided to 
needy individuals or on behalf of per¬ 
sons already retired or disabled, it Is 
reasonable also to expect the Government 
to meet these costs. 

Two additional insuranoe benefits have 
been added In our present blU^ental 
and home nursing. It is uncertain how 
rapidly these additional benellts can be 
furnished, and the provisions of the bill 
are therefore very flexible. The addi¬ 


tional costs may be small at first and 
may rise gradually for 5 or 10 years. 
These additional benefits are to be 
financed from general-revenue funds as 
needed. 

The funds required for grants and 
loans to construct needed hospitals, for 
grants for public health, for maternal 
and child health and welfare services, 
and for public assistance are to be de¬ 
rived from general revenues, not from 
social insurance contributions. Since 
these expenditures are intended for gen¬ 
eral community-wide programs, as in the 
past for the same or similar programs, 
this is a sound method of financing. 

REVIEW or rXNANCINO BY ADVISORY COUNCIL 

While I believe that the financial as¬ 
pects of the bill are sound. I recognize 
that we cannot construct the financial 
set-up of social insurance for all time 
without frequent review and provision 
for possible change. To preserve this 
flexibility, the bill provides that the Ad¬ 
visory Council created under the bill 
study the entire problem of financing 
social insurance in the post-war years. 

NECESSITY rOR IMMEDIATE ACTION 

Countries all over the world, large and 
small—Great Britain, Venezuela, Uru¬ 
guay, and our neighbors. Canada and 
Mexico—have improved their social se¬ 
curity legislation, even during the war. 
Is the United States to lag behind other 
nations? We should have started long 
ago to expand, extend, and improve our 
social security program. We must move 
forward now before it Is too late. 

With full employment and full pro¬ 
duction, we can have a complete and 
adequate social security system at a 
modest cost. 

If we do not achieve full employment, 
it is all the more imperative that we 
have a complete and adequate social 
security program. 

The plan embodied in this bill is an 
American plan—geared to the wage 
scales and standards of living of the 
individual families in various sections of 
the country. The plan provides for a 
practical program within our ability to 
pay. 

The program is a practical one in a 
much higher sense. Our democracy 
could provide no better bulwark against 
the troubled times which may be ahead 
than to develop this dignified, all-em¬ 
bracing plan for social security upon 
which each family can build its own 
future by its own efforts. 

Mr. President, I have prepared a sum¬ 
mary of the provisions of the bill for the 
information of Senators who wish to 
study the bill in detail. I ask unanimous 
consent that this summary be included 
in the Record immediately following my 
remarks. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With¬ 
out objection, It is so ordered. 

(See exhibit A.) 

Mr. WAGNER Mr. President, this bill 
Is not put forward as the final solution to 
all social-security problems. It is pro¬ 
posed merely as a desirable next step that 
can be put into operation now. As 
our xllitional Income increases, Congre.ss 
can and should consider further im¬ 
provements iu the benefits. As experi¬ 
ence is gained in the administration of 
the program, further simplifications can 
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be adopted. But we need not wait for a 
perfect social security plan to improve 
the present program. 

This bill is not proposed on the as¬ 
sumption that social security is an end 
in itself. In a democracy where human 
values depend basically on the dignity 
and freedom of the individual and the 
family, social security is only a means 
toward this end. 

Mr. President, the distinguished chair¬ 
man of the Committee on Education and 
Labor, Mr. Murray, who has Joined me in 
sponsoring this bill, is absent on public 
business. I, therefore, ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Record 
immediately following my remarks a 
statement prepared by him on the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With¬ 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit B.) 

E:ihibit a 

Summary of Major Provisions of Wagner- 

Murray-Dingrll Bill—The Social Secu¬ 
rity Amendments of 1945 

The social security bill contains 10 sections. 
The general outline of these 10 sections is as 
follows: 

BRIEF OUTLINE OF BILL 

Section 1. Short title: Social security 
amendments of 1045. 

Sections 2 and 3. Grants and loans for con¬ 
struction of health facilities: Provides a 10- 
yoar program of Federal grants and loans for 
construction and expansion of hospitals, 
health centers and related facilities to be 
financed out of general revenues. Tlie Fed¬ 
eral Goveinment will pay at least 26 percent 
of the cost Of a project and up to 60 percent 
In accordance with a State’s per capita in¬ 
come. Loans may not exceed an additional 

25 percent ol the cost of the project. 

Section 4. Grants to States for public 

health services; Provides Federal grants to 
States from general revenues for expansion 
of public health services. The Federal Gov¬ 
ernment will pay at lea.st 25 percent of the 
amounts expended by a State and up to 76 
percent In accordance with a State’s per 
capita Income. 

Section 6. Grants to States for maternal 
and child health and welfare service.s: Pro¬ 
vides Federal grants to States from general 
revenues for maternal and child health and 
welfare services. The Federal Government 
Will pay at least 25 percent of amounts ex¬ 
pended by a State and up to 76 percent in 
accordance with a State’s per capita Income. 

Section C. Comprehensive public assistance 
pregram; Provides for Federal grants to the 
States for public assistance to needy Indi¬ 
viduals—aged, blind, dependent children, or 
others. Federal Government will pay at least 
BO percent of amounts spent by States and 
up to 75 percent for States in accordance 
with a State’s per capita Income. 

Sections 7 and 8. A national system of 
public employment cfllccs; Provides for a 
continuation of Federal operation of the 
United States Employment Service. 

Section 9. National social Insurance sys¬ 
tem: Consisting of health Insurance, unem¬ 
ployment Incurance. temporary disability in- 
curcnce, and retirement, survivors, and cx- 
teiided disability insurance. 

Fart A. Prepaid personal health service in- 
r.irancc: Provides for insurance of medical 
care costs; i^ot State medicine. 

Part B. Unemployment and temporary 
disability Insurance benefits: On a Federal 
basis. Benefits of (6 to $3o per week up to 

26 weeks; if funds are adequate, up to 62 
weeks for unemployment. 

' Part C. Retirement, survivors, and extended 
disability insurance benefits: Provides lor 
more liberal benefits than existing law. 
Minimum, $20 per montb; maximum, $120. 


Part D. National social insurance trust 
fund: All funds Invested In United States 
Government bonds. 

Part E. Credit for military service: One 
hundred and sixty dollars wages credited 
under the Insurance system for each month 
of military service. 

Part F. Coverage provisions and defini¬ 
tions: Extends coverage to about 15,000,000 
additional persons. 

Part O. Social Insurance contributions: 
Four percent each on employers and em¬ 
ployees. Government contribution author¬ 
ized when necessary. 

Part H. General provisions: Judicial re¬ 
view. national advisory council and rehabili¬ 
tation of disabled persons. 

Section 10. Definitions. 

« • • * • 

SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE*. "SOCIAL SECURITY 
AMENDMENTS OF 1046” 

SECTIONS 2 AND 3. GRANTS AND LOANS FOR 
HOSPITAL AND HEALTH CENTER CONSTRUCTION 

Section 2: This section provides for a 10- 
year program to build, improve, and enlarge 
hospitals and health centers as needed, espe¬ 
cially In rural communities, and areas where 
facilities are overtaxed as a consequence of 
the war and whore the need for additional 
facilities is likely to continue. In order that 
the facilities shall be built most advan¬ 
tageously where they are needed, surveys 
are to be made by the States. A total of 
$5,G00,000 is authorized to be appropriated, 
to provide grants to the States to assist them 
(with their own funds) to make the sur¬ 
veys. The Surgeon General of the Public 
Health Service Is authorized to make such 
surveys in the event a State does not do'so. 

A total of $950,060,000 is authorized to be 
appropriated over a 10-year period for con¬ 
struction grants and loans, of which $50,- 
OOO.OCO Is for the fiscal year 1916 and $100,- 
COO.OOO for each of the 9 succeeding years. 
Tlie program is to be administered by the 
Surgeon General of the Public Health Serv¬ 
ice. with the assistance of the Federal Works 
Agency, on construction matters. 

Grants, or grants and loans, may be made 
to Slates, their political subdivisions, and to 
nonprofit organizations for hospitals and 
health centers. All amounts appropriated 
are to be available until spent, except that 
balances at the end of the tenth year, and 
loans as they arc repaid, revert to the ’Treas¬ 
ury. Loans are to be repaid within 20 years 
and are limited to hospitals which receive 
grants. The grants shall be for not less than 
25 percent nor more than 50 percent of the 
cost of the pr ^ect, exclusive of ths cost of 
the site. Loans may not exceed 25 percent 
of the cost of the project. 

Grants for construction projects are ad¬ 
justed according to a formula specified in the 
bin and based upon the per capita Income of 
each State compared to the average for the 
United Slates. The same formula applies to 
grants toward the cost of administering the 
State construction plans. 

Applications for grants and loans are to be 
made to the Surgeon General and shall in¬ 
clude the information necessary to estabhsh 
the need for the hospital project, to show that 
the project la in accordance with the State 
construction program end is approved by the 
State agency, to show that the applicant nerds 
a grant or a grant and loan, and that the 
hoapltal will be used so as to furnish services 
of satisfactory quality in accordance with 
standards prescribed by the State. 

In the event a State has not developed a 
construction program by January 1, 1948, the 
Burgeon General may malce State surveys of 
needed facilities, and may approve applica¬ 
tions that are in accord with the results of 
such surveys. Prior to that date, he may 
not approve an application for projects in 
States that have no approved plan unless the 
application is for an urgently needed facility 
in a rural, semlrural, or a war-distressed area, 
for an existing hospital that cannot continue 
to operate without the new project, or for a 


health center approved by the State health 
agency. 

A National Advisory Hospital Construction 
Council Is established to advise the Sur¬ 
geon General in the administration of this 
program, particularly with respect to stand¬ 
ards for determining the need for additional 
hospital facilities, for assuring proper con¬ 
struction and equipment, and adequate 
maintenance and use. The Council Is to 
have nine members—the Surgeon General 
ex officio, and eight members appointed by. 
him after consultation with the National 
Advisory Medical Policy Council and with 
the approval of the Federal Security Admin¬ 
istrator. The eight appointed members shall 
be selected from leading medical and other 
authorities and from among persons who 
are concerned with the need for hospitals 
In urban and rural areas. The Council Is 
to review and to make a recommendation 
upon each application for grants. Specific 
provision is made to assure that hospitals 
assisted under this program will remain free 
from control by the Federal Government. 

Section 3: This section merely provides for 
changing the section numbers of the Public 
Health Service Act because of the addition 
of the new title on hospital construction in 
that act. 

SECTION 4. INCREASED GRANTS TO STATES FOR 
PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICES 

This section amends section 314 of the 
Public Health Service Act. The EUbECCtlons 
concerned with grants for the venereal dis¬ 
ease and for the tuberculosis programs are 
unchanged. The subEections dealing with 
general public health work arc revhed so 'w 
to strengthen the program and pledge com¬ 
plete Federal cooperation to the States In 
moving as rapidly as practicable tov.’ard the 
development of adequate public health serv- 
Jees In all parts of the country. The pres¬ 
ent authorization of $20,000,000 a year for 
grants to States Is replaced by an nuthorlZR- 
tion to appropriate a sum sufficient to carry 
out the purposes. Also, the annual amount 
available to the Burgeon G.;ncral of the 
Public Health Service for demonstrations, 
training of personnel, and administrative 
exp^mses is increased from $3,000,000 to 
$6,000,000 a year. 

In order to receive the Federal grants the 
States are required to develop their own 
plans In accordance with their own needs, 
and to submit these plans for approval. 
They must toe approved by the Surgeon Gan- 
cral If they meet the requirements that are 
specified. An orderly system of arrange¬ 
ments Is laid down, ensuring reasonable 
standards and systematic financial partici¬ 
pation by the States (and by the localities 
cooperating u.nder the Slate plans). This 
Is the same general pattern as has been 
followed for public ass.’stance since the orlgl- 
nal Social Security Act of 1935. The amounts ' 
of the grants to States are determined by 
an explicit formula, designed to give rela¬ 
tively more aid to the poorer States and 
relatively leas to the richer States. The 
variable Federal grants would range from 26 
to 75 percent of the total public funds ex¬ 
pended under the approved State programs. 

SECTION 6. INCREASED GRANTS TO STATES FOR 

MATERNAL AND CHILD HEALTH AND WELFARE 

SERVICES 

This section amends title V of the Social 
Security Act relating to Federal cooperation 
with the States to provide health and welfare 
services for mothers and children. A com¬ 
mon plan is followed In each of the thr'>e 
parts, dealing respectively with maternal and 
child health, crippled children, and child 
welfare. In order to receive Federal grants, 
the States are to develop their own plans. In 
accordance with their own needs. If these 
plans meet the requirements specified, they 
must be approved by the Chief of the Chil¬ 
dren’s Bureau. The requirements are those 
that are essential to Insure reasonable stand¬ 
ards, systematic financing and admlnkitra- 
tlon, and reasonably rapid exteqsion of the 
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MrylOM to all parti of the Btatei and on an 
adequate basis. Administration by the M- 
eral authorities shall be in close consultation 
with the state authorities. 

As in the cflse of grants for public-health 
work and public assistance, the Federal grants 
would be on a variable basis, so as to give 
special aid to the poorer States. The variable 
Federal grants would range from 26 to 76 per¬ 
cent of the total public funds espended under 
the approved State programs, the amount In 
each case being determined by a specific for¬ 
mula written Into the law. The Federal Gov¬ 
ernment would be entering into full partner¬ 
ship with the States in providing services 
for mothers and children, leaving wide lati¬ 
tude to the States as to the scope and con¬ 
tent of the programs. 

SICTXON S. OOMPKZUBNSIVI PTTBLZC-ASSXSTANaE 
PaOORAM 

This section provides Federal grants to 
States for assistance to all needy persons. 
It provides variable Federal grants to the 
States, ranging from 60 percent to 76 percent 
of the total expended, depending upon the 
state's per capita Income. The higher rates 
apply to the States with the lower per capita 
incomes. The program authorises Federal 
matching, on this variable grant basis, of 
money payments to any aged person, depend¬ 
ent child, blind person, or other needy Indi¬ 
vidual (without the rigid maxima provided 
by existing law); and where so provided In 
an approved State plan, medical services to 
needy individuals, payments for the care of 
children In foster homes, and such services 
as may assist In making needy individuals 
self-supporting. 

These Federal grants, like the similar pro¬ 
visions of the present law. are made out of 
general revenues. As under existing law. 
State plans must meet various requirements, 
including maintenance of civil-service merit 
standards for administrative personnel. In 
determining need, the State must take Into 
consideration any other income of any Indi¬ 
vidual claiming assistance except that the 
State may. In its discretion, not take Into 
consideration any amounts of current income 
received by an individual up to $20 per 
month, as the State may determine. 

The bill provides that States may choose 
to provide assistance to the needy aged, blind 
and dependent children Included under the 
present law or that States may choose to 
add additional groups or provide assistance 
to all needy persons. The limitations in 
the existing Federal law are removed so that 
States may obtain Federal funds for a wide 
variety of purposes designed not only to 
provide assistance to persons already needy 
but to help persons to be restored to self- 
support. Most States are already providing 
siich services under existing public-welfare 
laws. By providing Federal financial par¬ 
ticipation toward meeting part of such costs. 
States will be encouraged to broaden the 
scope and improve the quality of such 
services. 

In view of the fact that the proposed 
legislation would make additional Federal 
funds available to every State In the Union, 
It Is essential that the State programs pro¬ 
vide more adequate assistance and Improved 
and simplified administration. The bill re¬ 
quires that as a condition for receiving 
Federal grants States must not impose as 
a condition of eligibility for assistance under 
the plan any cltlaenshlp or residence require¬ 
ments. Since under the revised program the 
largest part of the total cost will come from 
Federal funds, it is reasonable that all per¬ 
sons In the United States who are actually 
determined to be needy by State agencies 
be given assistance Irrespe^lve of State or 
eounty residence or inability to prove cltlaen- 
•hlp. The bUl also provides that as a condi¬ 
tion for obtaining Federal funds the State 
pifiMlo assistance plan must provide for dis- 
trtlmtlon of funds so as to assure meeting 
In full the need of Individuals throughout 
the State as determined in accordance with 
standards established by the State. This 


provision would not modify the existing law 
which places upon the State the responsl* 
bllity for deterxnlnlng who is a needy individ¬ 
ual and the amount of assistance to be 
granted such individual. It is designed, how¬ 
ever, to assure that needy Individuals In a 
particular eounty will not be denied asalst- 
anoe because of the lack of adequate local 
financial participation by such county. 

In the Interests of economy and efficiency 
of operation the bill provides that there be 
one State agency and also only one local 
agency to administer all assistance in each 
locality. 

The bill also provides that special con¬ 
sideration should be given to the special needs 
of Individuals. The bill specifically pro¬ 
vides that where an Individual has special 
needs because of Illness, disability, or special 
costs due to employment, education, or the 
like, such persons shall have these factors 
taken into account In the determination of 
the individual's need. 

fiECnOMS 7 AMD 8. A NATIONAL SYSTEM OT 
EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 

Sec. 7. This section provides for an ex¬ 
panded and strengthened national system of 
public employment offices established in the 
Social Security Board, to assist war workers, 
war veterans, and all others to avail them¬ 
selves of civilian employment opportunities 
throughout the Nation, to promote employ¬ 
ment In private industry and on farms, and. 
generally, to bring together available work¬ 
ers and available jobs in the maximum use 
of the Nation's productive facilities and man¬ 
power. Among other duties, the expanded 
Employment Service is directed to provide 
facilities In cooperation with the administra¬ 
tion of unemployment insurance. 

Provision is made for the establishment of 
a National Advisory Employment Service 
Policy Council for the purpose of formulat¬ 
ing policies, reviewing administrative opera¬ 
tions. and discussing problems relating to the 
Employment Service. 

Six months after the termination of hos¬ 
tilities In the present war, the present Em¬ 
ployment Service and all related activities of 
the War Manpower Commission are trans¬ 
ferred to the new United States Employment 
Service created by the bill. 

Sec. 8. This section provides for the re¬ 
peal of the Wagner-Peyser Act under which 
the Federal-State Employment Service was 
originally established. 

SECTION 8. NATIONAL SOCIAL INSURANCE SYSTEM 

PAST A. PREPAID MEDICAL CARS INSURANCE 

Part A of this section provides for medical 
and hospital insurance. 

Freedom of medical practice Is carefully 
safeguarded. Each insured person Is entitled 
to choose his own doctor from among all phy¬ 
sicians or groups of physicians in the com¬ 
munity who have voluntarily agreed to go 
Into the insurance system. Bach doctor or 
group of doctors Is free to go In or stay out 
of the insurance system. These doctors who 
participate are free to accept or reject patients 
who may wish to select them as their family 
doctor, and the participating doctors are 
likewise free to choose the method through 
which they are to be paid from the Insurance 
fund. Patients and doctors rnky change the 
arrangements after they have been made If 
they become dissatisfied. Doctors practicing 
as specialists, individually or In groups, would 
be entitled to special rates of payment If they 
meet professional standards for kpedallsts. 
Thus, existing arrangements for ohooslng a 
doctor and obtaining medtoal, laboratory, or 
hospital care would not be disturbed. 

The bill contains vartoos pmvialons to as¬ 
sure that medical benefits will be the high¬ 
est quality that can be made geneimlly avail¬ 
able. will promote personal relations between 
doctor and patient, wlU preven¬ 

tion of dlseaBe, and wlU be adapted to tlie 
needs and practioee of the oommunity, in 
both rural and urban areaa. 

The Surgeon General of tha .Onltsd Sules 
Public Health 8ervloe--a doot<XM^>would ad¬ 
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minister the technical and professional 
aqmcts of the program. The Surgeon Gen¬ 
eral would also be authorized to work out 
the cloeest possible coordination between the 
medi c al and hospital services and the public 
health services of the Federal. State, and local 
governments. 

Hospital care is limited to 60 days per 
year, with a possible maximum of 120 days 
U experisttoe proves that the insurance fund 
can afford it. All qualified hospitals are 
ellglbls to participate. The Surgeon General 
Is forbidden from exercising supervision or 
control over the management of hospitals 
that participate in the Insurance system. 

The Surgeon General Is directed to estab¬ 
lish a National Advisory Policy Council. 
Members of this advisory council would be 
appointed from panels of names submitted 
by prcffesslonal and other organizations con¬ 
cerned with medical services, education, hos¬ 
pitals. etc. The advisory council must also 
include representatives of the public. 

Specific provision is included for hearings 
and appeals on any disputed Issues between 
practitioners, hospitals, and Insured persons. 
Specific provision is made for the judicial 
review of any disputed Issues arising luider 
the plan. 

The Surgeon General Is directed to decen¬ 
tralize the administration of the program by 
giving priority and preference to the use of 
existing State and local agencies. Where 
no such arrangements have been made, the 
Surgeon General is directed to establish com¬ 
mittees In each locality to aid in the admin¬ 
istration of the program and to assure that 
the program will be adapted to local needs. 
Such committees shall include representa¬ 
tives of the insured population, doctors, hos¬ 
pitals. other agencies- furnishing service under 
the program, and other persons informed on 
the need for, or provision of, health benefits. 
The Surgeon General is authorized to nego¬ 
tiate cooperative working arrangements with 
Federal, State, or local governmental agen¬ 
cies, and with private groups or Individuals, 
to provide the benefits by utilizing their serv¬ 
ices and facilities on payment of fair and 
reasonable compensation. The health Insur- 
ance benefits may be furnished to nonlnsured 
persons such as needy persons receiving pub¬ 
lic assistance, If appropriate arrangements 
are made to pay on their behalf the cost of 
services furnished to them. 

The Surgeon General and the Social Secur¬ 
ity Board are directed to make studies and 
to report to Congress on dental, nursing, or 
other services not provided under the in¬ 
surance sjrstem, and on services and facilities 
needed for the care of the chronic sick and 
for persons afflicted with mental diseases. 

The Surgeon General Is directed, with the 
advice of the National Advisory Medical Pol¬ 
icy OouncU, to administer grants-ln-ald to 
nonprofit Institutions and agencies engag- 
iog In research or in undergraduate or post¬ 
graduate professional education. Such 
grants would be made for projects showing 
promise of making valuable contributions to 
the education, and training of persons In 
furnishing health insurance benefits, or of 
making valuable contributions, with respect 
to the cause, prevention, or methods of diag¬ 
nosis or treatment of disease or disability. 
Provision is made for giving preference to 
educational projects for returning service¬ 
men seeking postgraduate education or 
training in medical, dental, and related 
fields. The sum available each year for such 
grants-ln-aid would be 1 percent of the total 
expended for all social-insurance benefits ex¬ 
clusive of unemployment insurance or 2 per¬ 
cent of the amount expended for health in¬ 
surance, whichever is less. 

PART B. WNEMPLOTMENT AND TEMPORARY 
DXSABZLZTY INSURANCE 

Pjtrt B establishes a new Federal unem¬ 
ployment Insurance system adminl-stcred by 
the Social Security Board. Unemployment 
benefits are payable for 26 weeks. If the 
funds available are deemed adequate, the 
duration of benefits may be extended to a 
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maximum total of 52 weoks, but the Board 
may require attendance at a training courae 
as a condition for receiving such extended 
benefits. Weekly benefits are payable from 
$5 to $20 per week for single individuals. As 
In tlie case of old*age insurance, benefits 
are Increased for workers with dependents. 
The maximum benefit payable is $30 per 
W'eek in contrast to most existing State laws 
in which the maximum is between $16 and 
$20 per week. The waiting period is 1 week. 
Benefits will be paid to eligible persons upon 
registration and continued reporting tor 
work at the public employment office or at 
training courses approved by the Board. 
Failure to report or to accept suitable work 
when offered is a ground for disqualification. 

Insured workers who are certified as tem¬ 
porarily disabled, through Illness or injury, 
are likewise eligible for the same benefits, 
after 1 week’s waiting period, for a maximum 
duration of 26 weeks. In addition to the 
maximum duration for disability benefits, 
married womcji workers are entitled to 
weekly benefits, In the same amounts, lor 13 
weeks of maternity leave. 


table 1.— Illustrative weekly unemployment 
and temporary disability insurance bene¬ 
fits under the bill 


\ vorfM:ro 
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^ Work or 
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1 Worker, 

1 «ife, uiul 

1 child 

Worker, 
wPo. nnd 
2 or more 
children 

SlOnrIos'j .... 

.*.'1 

$6. .^50 

$7 60 

$8 

jai . 

• 10 

13.00 

16 (M) 

10 

. 

1 .*. 

19.60 

22. 60 

24 

^4(1 or icore.... 

lu 

20.00 

SO. 00 

30 


PART C. fiEnBEMENT. SURVIVORS AND EXTENDED 


DISABILITY insurance 

Under this part of the bill, the present 
Federal old-age and survivors Insurance sys¬ 
tem Is broadened to Include monthly cash 
benefits where the insured worker is totally 
disabled for 6 months or more before he 
reaches the retirement age. These benefits 
would be equal to those paid imdcr old-age 
Insurance, and in the same way would be 
increased for the worker who has a depend¬ 
ent wife, dependent children, or dependent 
parents. 

Effective January 1, 1946, the bill changes 
the benefit formula and the method for cal¬ 
culating an individual’s average wage. In 
addition, the maximum family insurance 
benefit is Increased from $85 under present 
law, to $120. The minimum benefit also is in¬ 
creased from $10 under present law to $20 
for a single worker and $30 for a worker with 
a dependent wife age 60 or over. Thus the 
bill provides an assured minimum of $30 a 
month for an Insured couple, and higher 
payments up to a maximum of 80 percent 
of average wages or $120, whichever is smaller, 
the exact amount depending on prior wages 
and years of employment. The same mini¬ 
mum and maximum provisions would apply 
in the case of extended disability. 

Table 2.— Illustrative monthly old-age retire¬ 
ment or extended disability benefits under 
the bill 


Kumher of years of 
00 \ crake 

Insured 

person 

Insured 

person 

1 and 
j wife 

1 Insured 
person, 
^ife, 
and 1 
child 

Insured 
person, 
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and 3 
ohildren 


1 Average monthly wage 1100 

10 years' ooverairc.... 
30 years’ covcrane — 
80 rears' coverage.... 
40 years' coverage_ 

$36.00 

39.00 

43.00 

46.00 

$64.00 

68.60 

64.60 

69.00 
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$80.00 
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Average monthly wage 1300 

10 years’ oovorose.,.. 
80 years’ oovegre|s^;< 
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8S88 

$70.00 
7(100 
84.00 j 

oaoo 

$94.00 
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112.00 
12a 00 

$117.00 

130.00 

uaoo 


The bill also reduces from 66 to 60 years 
the age when women become eligible for re¬ 
tirement and widow’s benefits. 

Upon the death of any Insured worker, 
the bill provides for a lump-sum death pay¬ 
ment to the surviving spouse equal to six 
time, the primary old-age benefit of that 
worker. If there is no surviving spouse, this 
lump-sum benefit will be paid to any other 
person equitably entitled, to the extent that 
he has paid the burial expenses of the de¬ 
ceased worker. 


Table 2Illustrative monthly survivors 
benefits under the bill 


Nunil.cr t)l year: of 
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Widow 
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The bill also changes the provisions for 
determining the insured status of an indi¬ 
vidual so that all persons engaged In gov¬ 
ernmental arsenals, or any other type of war 
work not covered by the social-insurance 
system, will not have the period prior to 1946 
cqunt against them In determining their 
ellglbUlty lor retirement, survivors, and ex¬ 
tended disability insurance benefits. 

This section of the bill also liberalizes the 
existing provision of law which permits an 
Individual to earn up to $15 per month and 
still draw his Insurance benefit. The amend¬ 
ed provision increases this amount to $25 
per month. For blind persons this amount 
Is increased to $50 per month. 

PART D. TRUST FUND 

The bill creates a social insurance trust 
fund to which Is transferred existing funds 
credited to the Federal old-age and survivors 
Insurance system. The bill provides that all 
contributions are to be deposited directly 
in the trust fund. A board of trustees, 
composed as at present of the Secretary of 
Labor, the Secretary of the Treasury, and 
the Chairman of the Social Security Board, is 
established to hold the trust fund and make 
annual reports to Congress on the benefit 
payments and the status of the fund. The 
Secretary of the Treasury, as managing trus¬ 
tee. Is authorized to invest the trust fund 
In United States bonds. 

Provision is made, as under the present 
Federal old-age and survivors insturance law, 
for authorizing appropriations to the trust 
fund, out of general revenues, whenever the 
Congress deems necessary. Appropriations 
would be required to pay the cost of cover¬ 
ing the insurance rights of war veterans, the 
cost of medical and hospital benefits pro¬ 
vided to old-age, survivors, disabled beno- 
flciarles, and for meeting tbe costs of medi¬ 
cal and hospital benefits to needy persons for 
whom arrangements are made imder section 
209, and for dental and home-nursing bene¬ 
fits. 

These contributions provided in the bill 
will be sufficient to pay all Insurance bene¬ 
fits for several years after the end of the 
war, depending primarily upon emplojrment 
condtlons. Before that time It wlU be nec¬ 
essary to decide whether the contributions 
should be Increased or the Government 
should contribute to tbe insurance system 
out of general revenues, or some oomblna- 
tion of both. 


PAST 1. CSEDXT FOR MILITARY RXRVICS 

The bill gives wage credits of $16t:i per 
month to men and women In the armed 
forces for the entire period of their military 
service. The individual war veteran and his 
family would thus be Insured for all social- 
insurance benefits provided in the bill, with¬ 
out deductions from his pay during military 
service. The coat of this protection is borne 
by the Federal Government out of general 
revenue. 

PART F. COVERAGE OF XNSUR/ NCE SYSTEM 

This section extends coverage to all persons 
In industry and commerce (except railroad 
workers) under the entire social insuauce 
system, including agricultural and domestic 
workers, seamen, and employees of nonprofit 
Institutions (except ministers and members 
of religious orders). Self-employed persons 
(small businessmen, farmers, and profosslonKl 
persons) are covered under all insurance pro¬ 
grams except unemployment and tempoi*ary 
disability insurance. 

Present or future employees of State or 
local c,ovemments who are covered by existing 
pension systems specifically continue to be 
exempt, as under the present law. Employ¬ 
ees of State or local governments who are not 
Luider existing pension systems may be cov¬ 
ered (under retirement, survivors, extended 
disability, and medical Insurance) by a vol¬ 
untary compact between the Social Security 
Board and the appropriate Stale or local gov¬ 
ernmental unit. 

Federal employees arc not covered by the 
bill except hourly employees of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority. 

PART G. SOCIAL INSURANCE CONTRIBUTIONS 

The bill provides for insurance contribu¬ 
tions of 4 preent on employees and 4 percent 
on employers. The following table shows the 
allocation of contributions for each of the 
four Insurance programs. 

Table 4. —Proposed social-insurance contribu¬ 
tions under the bill 


[Ab a poi*ce*n( of pay roll] 
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1.0 
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1.0 

surance. 

.6 
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4.0 

4.0 
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Since the self-employed and employees of 
States and localities are not covered for un¬ 
employment and temporary disability in¬ 
surance. but arc covered only for retirement, 
survivors and extended disability benefits 
(for which 2 percent is charged) and medical 
care and hospitalization insurance (3 per¬ 
cent), their total contribution is 5 percent; 
In the case of the employees of States and 
localities (who may be covered on an optional 
basis if not already covered by their own 
pension systems) half of this contribution 
is payable by their employer. 

PART H—GENERAL PROVISIONS 

The bill establishes a National Social Se¬ 
curity Advisory Council, representing em¬ 
ployers, employees, and the general public, to 
formulate policies on legislation and ad¬ 
ministration, and to Investigate and make 
recommendations concerning coverage of 
various groups; tbe adequacy of benefits In 
relation to wage levels, cost of living, and 
other factors; methods of financing of tbe 
Insurance system, and methods of providing 
incentives to beneficiaries for rehabllltatloa 
and employment. 

Ilie Social Security Board is directed to 
make provlsloar after consultation with the 
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tliftSttriP09 0«n«na uid tb* Oftoe ot Voca¬ 
tional Rah a biUt atlo n , for flotermiiiatlon and 
oortifloatilon of diiabUtty» and for tho r«- 
babtUtatlon (modioal and voeatlanal) of dia- 
ablad paraonf who arc antitlod to dlaahUlty 
hanaflta and who may be aeclated by euoh 
aenicea ao that they can return to gain¬ 
ful worir. Bbr these rehabilitation aendoei, 
a aum equal to 9 percent of diaabllity bene- 
flta ia aet aatde from the truat fund. 
aacnoN lo. nanxftnoxca 

Section 10 oontalna general deftnitlona. 

Bxuibit B 

STATiifairr or SawAToa JaMaa E. Mubeat. or 

Momtama, oar I w r aoD UCT io ir or raa Social 

Sacuaia i Bnx or 1940 

I am proud to have the opportunity of 
joining with my dietinguiabed colleague, the 
aenior Senator from New York [Mr. WAONxa] 
in introducing in the Senate of the United 
Statea a biU deaigned to make our limited 
ayatem of aocial security comprehensive and 
to eatend it to practlc^y all of our popu- 
laticn. 

The Ck>ngress already has before It. in the 
full employment bill, a plan to stabiliae 
our economy and to control those violent 
fluctuations that in the past have con¬ 
tributed greatly to International evils. To¬ 
day. Senator WseiatB and I lay before the 
Congress a plan to bring a full measure of 
social security to our people. By enacting 
this bill, the Congress will be giving reality to 
a large part of the economic bill at rights 
that our people need to protect them against 
the' perils of the future: and the Congress 
will take an important and practical step 
toward achieving all the **four freedoms" by 
assuring to the American people freedom 
from want. 

There is widespread demand for a com¬ 
prehensive system of social security. This 
has been shown, again and again, by polls of 
public opinion. Both political parties are 
committed to it. 

In the minds of the American people, the 
results that can be achieved by a compre¬ 
hensive system of social security are among 
the main goals of the war. The social and 
economic problems of our modern indus¬ 
trial life become greater, not smaller; they 
may be expected to be extremely secrlous In 
the years ahead. We must have orderly, 
seeure. and adequate plans to meet the un¬ 
certainties of our industrial life. We must 
act. and act rapkUy. If our social-security 
system is to be ready for the strains that 
will come with the end of the war and the 
adjustments that will be required by the 
transition to peace. 

In view of these circumstances, it is im¬ 
portant that the Congress should give im¬ 
mediate consideration to the proposals my 
colleague and X submit for the extension of 
our existing sooial-eeQurlty program. 

In asking that the Congress act promptly 
on our social security bill we are not pro¬ 
posing hasty or intemperate action. We 
have behind us nearly 10 years of actual ex¬ 
perience under the Social Security Act. We 
have had nearly 2 years of intensive dis¬ 
cussion of the bin whl<fli Senator WAoifia 
and Z introduced in the Senate, and which 
Representative DmsxtL. of Michigan, intro¬ 
duced in the Bouse, on JUne 8. 1948. I Join 
with Senator Wsoifia in requesting, most 
earnestly, that our present bill be made the 
subject of prompt and fUU hearings in the 
Senate. 

Mr. LAMGBR. Mr. President. I ask 
mumimous consent that the bill intro*> 
diieed the distinguished senior Sena¬ 
tor from New YcA and the distinguished 
junior Senator Itom Montana and the re- 
miurks of the distinguished senior Sena¬ 
tor from New York be printed as a Senate 
document^ and that 26,000 copies be 


printed* so that Senators may be able to 
mail ttiem all over the country in re¬ 
sponse to requests from their constitu* 
enta. 

The PBBSZZIENT pro tempore. The 
Chair is advised by the acting parliamen¬ 
tarian that such a request requires ac¬ 
tion by the Committee on Printing. The 
request should be referred to that com¬ 
mittee. 

Mr. LANOBR. Will not that proce¬ 
dure be avoided. Mr. President, if unani¬ 
mous consent is obtained? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
law requires reference of such a request. 
The Chair is advised that compliance 
with the Senat(nr’s request would violate 
the law. 

Mr. LANOER. Mr. President, a par¬ 
liamentary Inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. LANOER. Can we not. by obtain¬ 
ing unanimous consent, avoid that? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Only 
by ignoring the law. The Chair will state 
to the Senator that the request should go 
to the Committee on Printing, and an 
estimate of the cost will have to be se¬ 
cured. 

Mr. LANOER. Mr. President, a fur¬ 
ther parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. LANOER. Am I to understand 
that before the Senate can take such ac¬ 
tion. the request must first be referred 
to the Committee on Printing? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Yes— 
for the reascm that a law on the subject 
has been passed by the Congress, and the 
Senate cannot by unanimous consent 
overrule t^t law or disregard it. 
message from the bouse 

A message from the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives, by Mr. Chaffee, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had passed without amendment the fol¬ 
lowing bills of the Senate: 

8.93. An act for the relief of Mary Q. Marg- 
graf; 

8.194. An act for the relief of Mrs. Glenn 
T. Boylcton; 

8.498. An act for the relief of W. C. Wom- 
hoff and Josephine Womhoff; 

8. S19. An act for the relief of the estate 
of Charles A. Straka; 

8.667. An act for the relief of Mrs. Freda 
Gullikson; 

8.646. An act to suspend until 6 montha 
after the termination of the present wan aec- 
tion 2 of the act of March 3, 1888 (22 Btat. 
481), as amended; and 

8.647. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Navy to convey to the State of Miode 
Island, for highway purposes only, a atrip of 
land within the naval advance baee depot 
at North Kingstown, R. 1. 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed the bill (8.988) to pro¬ 
vide for emergency flood-oontiol work 
made necessary by recent floods, ud for 
other purposes, with, gittondmenti, in 
which it requested the co p cmr ence of 
the Senate. 

The message lurCher oimdiBiced that 
the House Insisted upen its ouendment 
to the bill (8.888) to provide for the fur¬ 
ther development of ooopmtive agri¬ 
cultural extenskm wdik* disagreed to by 
the Senate; agreed to the conference 
asked by the Senate on the disagreeing 


votes of the two Houses thereon, and that 
Mr. FLannagan, Mr. Zzmmirban. Mr. 
Pace. Mr. Hope, and Mr. Kinzir were ap¬ 
pointed managers on the part of the 
House at the conference. 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed the following bills, in 
which it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate: 

H.B.246. An act for the relief of L. 8. 
Strioklaaq; 

H.R.841. An act relating to the status of 
Keetoowab Indians of the Cherokee Nation 
in Oklahoma, and for other purposes; 

R.R.878. An act authorizing an appropri¬ 
ation to carry out the provisions of the act 
of May 8. 1998 (46 Stat. 484), and for other 
purposes: 

H.R.891. An act to amend eection 842 (b) 
of the NatlonaUty Aet of 1940: 

R.R10S8. An act for the relief of W. A. 
Smoot, Inc.; 

H. B. 1091. An act for the relief of Harold J. 
Grim; 

H. R. 1248. An act for the relief of Mrs. C. J. 
Rhea, Br.; 

H. R. 1338. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Cecilia M. Tonner; 

H. R. 1647. An act for the relief of W. H. 
Baker: 

H.R. 1599. An act to confer Jurisdiction 
upon the United States District Court for 
the Eastern District of Virginia to hear, de¬ 
termine. and render Judgment upon the 
claim of Nerfolk-Portsmouth Bridge, Inc.; 

H.R. 1611. An act for the relief of Charles 
E. Surmont; 

H.R. 1677. An act for the relief of Hires 
Turner Glass Co.; 

H.R. 1726. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Mary Surface Shaughnesay; 

H. R. 1792. An act lor the relief of the White 
Van Line, Inc., of South Bend. Ind.; 

H.R. 1888. An act to confer Jurisdiction 
upon the Court of Claims to hear, determine, 
and render Judgment upon a certain claim 
of A. G. Bailey against the United States; 

H. B. 1857. An act for the relief of the legal 
guardian of Mona Mae Miller, a minor; 

H. R. 1947. An act to authorize an increase 
In the pay of the chaplain at the United 
States Military Academy while eervlng under 
reappointment for an additional term or 
terms; 

H. R. 1975. An act for the relief of Glassell- 
Taylor Co.. Robinson and Young; 

H.R.2001. An act for the relief of Betty 
Ellen adwarda^ 

H.R.2002. An act for the relief of Joseph 
Wyzynski: 

H.R.8I68. An act for the relief. of the 
Oowden Manufacturing Co.; 

H.R.SS18. An act to confer Jurisdiction 
upon the Court of Claims to hear, determine, 
and render Judgment upon a certain claim of 
WaBtem Contracting Co., a corporation, 
against the United States; 

H. B. 2578. An act for the relief of Rufus A. 
Hancock; 

H. B. 2699. An act for the relief of Dr. Jabes 
Fenton Jackson and Mrs. Narcissa Wllmans 
Jackson; 

B. B. 2736. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Luclle Manfer. as administratrix of the estate 
of Joe Manler; 

H. R. 2727. An act for the relief of the estate 
of Herscbel Adams, deceased, and Pleas 

Baker; 

. H. R. 2730. An act for the relief of Mrs. Jane 
Strang: 

H. R. 2764. An act to validate titles to cer¬ 
tain lands conveyed by Indians of the Five 
Civilized Tribee and to amend the act en¬ 
titled "An act relative to restrictions ap¬ 
plicable to Indians of the Five Civilized 
Trihes of Oklahoma." approved January 27. 
1933, and to validate State court Judgments 
In Oklahoma and Judgments of the United 
States District Oburts of the SUte of Okla¬ 
homa; 
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H. R. 2925, An act for tha relief of Nelson R. 
Park; 

H.R.2940. An act to eitend 6-year-leyel- 
premium-term policies for an additional t 
years; 

H. R. 2061. An act to exempt certain mem¬ 
bers of the Bconomio Stabilization Board 
from certain provisions of the Orlmlnal 
Code; 

H.R.2966. An act authorizing the Presi¬ 
dent of the United States to award post¬ 
humously a special medal of honor to 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt; 

H. R. 8074. An act for the relief of the heirs 
of Henry B. Tucker, deceased; 

H. R. 8081. An act for the relief of August 
Bvelund; and 

H. R. 3102. An act to authorize the Admin¬ 
istrator of Veterans' Affairs to employ on part 
time, clerks, stenographers, typists, and ma¬ 
chine operators holding positions In other 
Federal departments and agencies, and for 
other purposes. 

REPORT OF A COMMITTEE DX7RINO THE 
ADJOURNMENT 

Under authority of the order of the 
21st instant. 

Mr. OVERTON (for Mr. Tydinos), 
from the Committee on Appropriations, 
to which was referred the bill (H. R. 
3109) making appropriations for the 
legislative branch for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1946, and for other pur¬ 
poses, reported it on May 22, 1945, with 
amendments, and submitted a report 
(No. 287) thereon. 

CONDOLENCES ON DEATH OF FRANKLIN 
D. ROOSEVELT 

The PRESIDENT prp tempore laid be¬ 
fore the Senate a letter from the Acting 
Secretary of State, enclosing copy of a 
despatch from the American Embassy 
at <^ito, Ecuador, transmitting a resolu¬ 
tion of the Ecuadoran Permanent Legis¬ 
lative Commission, expressing condo¬ 
lences on the death of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, former President of the 
United States, which, with the accom¬ 
panying papers, was ordered to lie on 
the table. 

NIN ETEEN TH REPORT OF LEND-LEASE 
OPERATIONS 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be¬ 
fore the Senate the following message 
from the President of the United States, 
which'was read, and, with the accom¬ 
panying report, referred to the Commit¬ 
tee on Foreign Relations; 

To the Congress of the United States of 
America: 

1 am transmitting herewith the nine¬ 
teenth report of operations under t^ 
liend-Lease Act for the period ending 
March 31,1945. 

On May 6,1945, Nazi Germany capitu¬ 
lated to the combined forces of the 
United Nations. Lend-lease and reverse 
lend-lease as the basic mechanisms of 
combined Allied war supply made a vital 
contribution to that victory. 

The defeat of Germany was the first 
objective of Allied military strategy. 
There remains, in the Pacific, another 
powerful and fanatical foe, the Japa¬ 
nese, who, in the never-to-be-forgotten 
and fateful Sunday of December 7,1641» 
struck at Pearl Harbor in a treacherous 
blow against the peace and security of 
the world. They, too, must be taugltt 


that the peace and security of the world 
are sacred and not to be broken by any 
aggressor nation. 

While the bulk of the United Nations 
forces were engaging the Nazis in Europe, 
Allied forces succeeded in piercing the 
perimeter of Japanese defenses and es¬ 
tablished the bases from which decisive 
offensives can be launched. Now all of 
the might and power of the United States, 
the British Empire, France, the Nether¬ 
lands, and our other allies can be brought 
to bear, together with the Chinese forces, 
against Japan. 

Long and costly as the struggle ahead 
may be, it has been immeasurably short¬ 
ened by the system of lend-lease and re¬ 
verse lend-lease. To crush Nazi and 
Japanese tyranny, we have sent overseas 
to join our allies on the battle fiont 
American fighting men equipped with the 
best weapons American Ingenuity and 
skill can produce. They have been fur¬ 
ther strengthened through reverse lend- 
lease with all that they needed which our 
fighting allies could provide. Our fight¬ 
ing partners at the front had more men 
for the battle than they could supply and, 
through lend-lease, we sent the weapons, 
the food, and the material with which 
they could bear fully their burden of the 
battle. 

We cannot measure the sacrifice and 
heroism of our American forces on the 
war front or the efforts of the men and 
women on the production front here at 
home. Nor can we measure the contri¬ 
bution to victory of those Allied fighting 
men who, with their own and lend-lease 
weapons, fought and fell, or the courage 
and valor of their people behind the lines 
who. steadfastly through long years un¬ 
der attack, produced the food and tools 
needed for victory. Each of the United 
Nations has contributed to the pool of 
fighting power in accordance with its 
abilities and capacities. 

Adjustments and reductions in Allied 
war production and in the lend-lease 
program will be possible even as we and 
our allies throw augmented forces into 
the decisive offensives against the Japa¬ 
nese. The task of reconversion and re¬ 
construction is commencing. At the 
same time lend-lease and reverse lend- 
lease must continue as a military neces¬ 
sity on the scale required to build the 
overwhelming power which alone can 
save American and Allied lives and bring 
an early and complete end to this terrible 
war, 

Harry S. Trttican. 

Tbi Writi House, May 22, 1945, 

EXECUnVE COMMUNICATIONS, BTC. 

The VICE PRESIDENT pro tempore 
laid before the Senate the following let¬ 
ters, which were referred as indicated; 

SITPPLXMZNTAX. EBTXMATI, FEOHAL BICVBITT 
AonfCT (B. Doo. No. 49) 

A communication from tba President of 
the United States, transmitting a supple¬ 
mental estimate of appropriation for the 
Federal Security Agency, fiscal year 1946, 
amoimtlng to $746,600, in the form of an 
amendment to the Budget for said fiscal 
year (with an accompanying paptr); to 
the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. 


RacxssioMa or Portxon or SsviaAL Wax amd 
War-Rzlatid ArrxorxzATzoMS 
A communication from the President of 
the United States, transmitting for the con¬ 
sideration of the Congress proposed rescis¬ 
sions of portions of several war and war- 
related appropriations available for the fiscal 
year 1946, amounting to $92,119,000, and ap¬ 
plying to the appropriations for a niunber 
of departments and agencies (with accom¬ 
panying papers); to the Committee on Ap¬ 
propriations. 

SuspiNSZoN or TKx Dxpobtatxok or Alxzns 
A letter from the Attorney General, trans¬ 
mitting. pursuant to law, a report with a 
list of 648 Individuals whose deportation has 
been suspended for more than 6 months un¬ 
der the authority vested In him (with an 
accompanying paper); to the Committee on 
Immigration. 

Amendment or Federal Food. Drug, and 
Cosmetic Act or June 26, 1938 
A letter from the Acting Administrator 
of the Federal Security Agency, transmitting 
a draft of proposed legislation to amend the 
Federal Pood, Drug, and Cosmetic Act of 
June 25, 1938, as amended, by providing for 
the certification of batches of drugs com¬ 
posed wholly or partly of any kind of peni¬ 
cillin or any derivative thereof, and for 
other purposes (with an accompanying pa¬ 
per); to the Committee on Commerce. 

Personnel Requirements 
A letter from the executive assistant to 
the Secretary of Commerce, transmitting, 
pursuant to law, a revised estimate of per¬ 
sonnel requirements for the ceiling unit 
“MisceUaneous Researches,” National Bu¬ 
reau of Standards, for the quarter ending 
June 30. 1045 (with an accompanying pa¬ 
per); to the Committee on Civil Service. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 

Petitions, etc., were laid before the Sen¬ 
ate, or presented, and referred as indi¬ 
cated: 

By the PRESIDENT pro tempore; 

A resolution of the Legislature of the State 
of New York; to the Committee on Educa¬ 
tion and Labor: 

"Whereas it is vital to the successful prose¬ 
cution of the war that maximum war pro¬ 
duction be maintained; and 
"Whereas our wartime economy has dem¬ 
onstrated that the great bottleneck in our 
productive capacity is manpower and It Is 
Imperative that the use of all available man¬ 
power. regardless of race, color, or creed, 
should be promoted and guaranteed; and 
"Whereas it Is also of the greatest Impor¬ 
tance to provide and insure the fullest pos¬ 
sible opportunities for employment to all 
discharged war veterans and displaced war 
workers throughout the war and postwar 
periods, without discrimination because of 
race, color, or creed: and 
"Whereas to preserve and maintain our 
fundamental democratic principles and to as¬ 
sure the fullest possible utilization of our 
manpower resources, the President of the 
United States, by Executive Order No. 882, 
established Fair Employment Practice Ckun- 
mlttee which has greatly contributed to the 
reduction and elimination of discrimination 
In employment in war Industries; and 
"Whereas it is the sense of the people of 
the State of New York, manifested by the 
considered Judgment of their duly elected 
representatives In the legislature, that t^ 
said committee could be made an even more 
effective instrumentality for the establish¬ 
ment and maintenance of sound, democratle 
employment practices and policies If it were 
made a permanent governmental agency, 
given legal status, and endowed with full 
power and authority in law to make and 
enforce its decisions; and 
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the Oongreas of the United States 
has Move it tat oomnileratkm the Ohavea 
bill, bearlxig Senate 101. which authoriaes 
and profldes for the establiiliment and op¬ 
eration of such a governmental agency: Now, 
{besefore, be la 

'^Aesolned (4/ the senate poneur) , That the 
Congress of the United States be and it is 
hereby reqpeotfuUy memovialized to enact 
with convenient speed f^n’i^oprlate legis¬ 
lation to establish a Fair ftnplo^ent Prac¬ 
tice Committee as a permanent governmental 
agency with adequate power and authority 
to aooomptiah the purposes of this resolution, 
and be it further 

**Mo<ced (1/ the senate ooneur) , That cop¬ 
ies of this resolution be transmitted to the 
President of the United States, the Secre¬ 
tary of the Senate of the United States, the 
Clerk of the House of Representatives of the 
United States, and to each Uember of the 
Congress of the United States duly elected 
from the State of New York, and that the 
latter be urged to devote themselves to the 
task of eocpedttlng and supporting the con¬ 
sideration and enactment of such legisla¬ 
tion” 

A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
Of Puerto Rico; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs: 

‘TDouse Concurrent Resolution 8 
'‘Concurrent resolution to instruct the Resi¬ 
dent Commissioner for Puerto Rico in 
Washington to request of the Congress of 
the United States the extension to Puerto 
Rico of various acts of Congress, and for 
other purposes 

“Whereas the oircumstanoe of Puerto Rico 
being an Island constitutes a sufficiently 
powerful factor for the Legislature of Puerto 
Rico to wish to establish a School of Naviga¬ 
tion for Oflioers of the Merchant Marine in 
Puerto Rico; 

“Whereas the occupational possibilities 
that the establishment of a school of this 
kind would offer a part of our youth voca¬ 
tionally Inclined, are obvious and unques¬ 
tionable; 

“Whereas It is reasonable that a school of 
navigation should enjoy, from the moment of 
Its establishment in Puerto Rico, all such 
benefits as schools of the same order exist¬ 
ing In continental United States, its posses¬ 
sions and territories, now enjoy by virtue of 
certain acts of Congress: Now. therefore, be it 
“Aesoleed by the House of Representatives 
of Puerto Rico {the Senate of Puerto Rico 
coneurrtnff): 

“First. To instruct the Resident Commis¬ 
sioner for Puerto Rico in Washington, as he 
is hereby instructed, to request of the Con¬ 
gress of the United States of America, In be¬ 
half of the Legislature of Puerto Rico, the ex¬ 
tension to Puerto Rico of the following acts 
of Congress: 84 U. 8. C. 1188, of March 3. 
1901;^U. 6. C. 1X81. of March 4. 1911: 84 
U. 8. a 1188. of March 4.1911; 34 U. S. C. 1188, 
of March 4,1911; in order to obtain for Puerto 
Rico the same benefits obtained by the Gov¬ 
ernment of the Philippine Islands on June 
80,1900. through the act of Congress 84 U. S. 
C. 1184. 

“flfseond. That a copy of this resolution bo 
trapamitted to the President of the United 
States of America, the presiding oflioers of 
both Bouses of Congress, the Secretary of the 
Interior, and the Bestdent Commissioner for 
Pugilo Wco in Washington/* 

A xenoliftion of the Assembly of the State 
at datXbmla; to the Committes on Immigra¬ 
tion: 

*‘Bbi«e Resolution 880 
Ttesefutton relative to me m o r ial i sing the 
JSrtWtdSttt and tHe United Statae Senate to 
mij^ B. R, 779. authorising the natural- 
UfftMif nrpai^oe 

**W8|iMai the .9U>od and euffarlng of the 
jitSjl have evidsneed, at great price, 
mtdmye^ of the Phlllppinee to 

the united ita te e; and 


**Wberea8 for four long months on the 
peninsula of Bataan 76.000 Philippine troope, 
fighting Bide by* side with Americans, held 
at bay a ruthlesa enemy which waa fully 
equipped and four times their number, de¬ 
fending to the bitter end the fiag and Ideals 
of this country and rendering up 81.000 of 
their brave men to unidentified death: and 
“Whereas, by this heroic stand, the United 
States was given time to prepare in AustriUia; 
and 

“Whereas through the bitter years follow¬ 
ing the fall of Oorregidor 18,000.000 Filipinos 
maintained their loyalty and devotion to this 
country in the face of untold destruction 
and suffering: and 

“Whereas new, once again, Americans and 
Filipinos are fighting aide by side with pro¬ 
found realisation of their common bonds and 
Ideals, grimly bent toward final victory; and 
“Whereas as a token of this country’s ap¬ 
preciation and in tribute to the people of the 
Philippines there has been passed by the 
House of Representatives, and la now before 
the Senate of the United States. H. R. 776, by 
Representative McQxkxx. to authorize the 
naturalization of Filipinos: Now. therefore, 
be it 

^‘Resolved by the Assembly of the State of 
CaUfornia, That the President and the Senate 
of the United States are hereby respectfully 
memorialized to approve H. R. 776 of the 
Seventy-ninth Congress, first session; and be 
it further 

“Resolved. That the chief clerk is directed 
to transmit copies of this resolution to the 
President of the United States, the President 
pro tempore of the Senate of the United 
States, and to the two Senators from Califor¬ 
nia in the Congreas of the United States.” 

A memorial of the Legislature of the State 
of Florida: to the Committee on Military 
Affairs: 

“Bouse Memorial 5 

“Memorial to the President and the Con¬ 
gress of the United States urging the im¬ 
mediate activating of the provisions of the 
Surplus Property Act of 1944, to secure 
the benefits as intended in said act to 
States and political subdivisions and their 
Instrumentalities 

“Whereas the Seventy-eighth Congress 
passed Public Law 467, the same being known 
as the Surplus Property Act of 1944; and 
“Whereas it is provided in said act for the 
establishment of a Surplus Property Board; 
and 

“Whereas section 13 of said act gives pri¬ 
orities to States and political subdivisions 
and instrumentalities thereof over all other 
diQHwals of pn^>erty except transfers to Fed¬ 
eral agencies; and 

“Whereas there has been no material com¬ 
pliance made with the provisions of section 
13 aforesaid for the benefit of the local gov¬ 
ernments. but on the contrary there has 
been evidence that the Board and Federal 
agencies charged with the admlnlatratlon oC 
the Sxirplus Property Act are neglecting* 
failing, and refusing to discharge their Sa¬ 
ties as required by said act i^, fUrtlier^ 
are discriminating against said local govern¬ 
ments, has has been discloaad by recant in¬ 
vestigations and events: and 
“Whereoa there have been dlactoeuree of 
deliberate violations of the act puanxsttt to 
investigations by a special Senate cammlttee 
of Congreas, of the Board and of its activi¬ 
ties: and 

“Whereas it has been dtsrtlosid the 
Board and its adminiatmUve agenSM, in 
their refusal and failure to egtebd the pri¬ 
orities and benefit! to SMtea end j^tloal 
subdivisions and their h^itimintiUties, 
have deUheratdy and InbshUpnally com¬ 
mitted acts in vi<fiatlQn «n4 4l|ika8W<i of the 
Surplus Property Act iliS bo Cba low and 
injury of many teal govictiineM Xnoloded 
among the viotettva ate of tho Board and 
its a dmini ab r atiye Nia the enforoe- 

ment of reetrtette. that praoXuded 

the city of on a 


great deal of material that it wished to pur¬ 
chase. Certain surpluses ware offered to 
local governmental agencies at prices above 
current market prices and then, after hav¬ 
ing been turned down, were sold at lower 
prices to private bidders, and other such In¬ 
stances of disposals whereby local govern¬ 
mental agencies were not given proper 
chance to purchase; and 

“lyhereas a Senate subcommittee has 
failed to find evidence that any procedure 
has been eetablisbed to get a coordinated 
statement of the requirements of State and 
local governments, and this subcommittee 
has determined that the demands of the lo¬ 
cal government units are certain to be 
large; and 

“Whereas there has been no eystem pro¬ 
vided by the Board for establishing priori¬ 
ties to local governments as intended by 
said act, nor has there been set up any rea¬ 
sonable means whereby local governments 
can regularly receive information as to sur¬ 
plus properties that may be bought; and 

“Whereas local governments should have, 
and were intended by the Surplus Property 
Act to have, priorities and first opportunity 
except as to Federal agencies to buy surplus 
properties: and 

“Whereas the Surplus Property Act con¬ 
templated that pursuant to its provisions a 
system should be devised and put into op¬ 
eration that would permit local governments 
to secure the priorities and maximum bene¬ 
fits Intended by said act; and 

“Whereas the true intent of the act has 
been completely ignored to the disadvantage, 
loss, and injury of the States and political 
subdivisions and instrumentalities thereof: 
Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Legislature of the State 
of Florida: 1. That the President of the 
United States Is hereby petitioned to lend 
his Executive powers In requiring that the 
Surplus Property Board, as provided to be 
appointed by the President tinder the Bur- 
plus Property Act of 1944, take Immediate 
action to correct the evils now practiced by 
said Board in its discrimination against the 
States and political subdivisions and instru¬ 
mentalities thereof, and In its persistent re¬ 
fusal to comply with the requirements of the 
said net. 

“8. That the Congress of the United States 
Is hereby petitioned to make auch further in¬ 
vestigations of the administration of the 
Surplus Property Act of 1944, that may be 
necessary to determine the action by the 
CongresB to conreet the discriminations 
against tha States and political subdivisions 
and inatrumeataUtles thereof and to insure 
the prkndUea and benefits to these local gov- 
emments and their agencies that were In¬ 
tended tor them under the provlsiom of the 
•aid Surplus Property Act of 1944. 

“8. Ifhkt copies of this memorial he trans¬ 
mitted to the President of the United States, 
to the Speaker of the House, and President 
of the Senate in Congress and to each of 
Fleeida’a representatives in both the House 
and Senate in Congress. 

“4. That a copy of this memorial bo spread 
upon the Journal of both the Benate and 
the House of Representatives of the State of 
Florida and that stifflclent copies thereof be 
furnished to the press. 

“Became a .law without the Governor’s 
approval. 

“Filed in office, secretary of stale. May 17. 
1945. 

QUIETING OP TITLES OP CER TAIN STATRS 

TO LANDS BENEATH TIDE WATERS AND 

NAVIGABLE WATERS 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President. I present 
a resolution adteRd toy the State Land 
Board of the Stats at Oregon, relating to 
legislation quieting Utles of certain 
States to lands beneath tide waters and 
navigable waters, ahd ask that it be 
printed In the Ricobd and appropriatelF 
referred. 
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There being no objection* the resolu* 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Public Lands and Burveys and ordered 
to be printed in the Ricmto, as follows: 

Balbm* Oho.* May 1S» 1945. 
The State Land Board met in apeclal ses¬ 
sion In the conference room of the execu¬ 
tive office at 10:45 a. m. 

“Whereas the State of Oregon, since Its 
admission to the Union In 1859, has alwairs 
claimed title and does now claim title to all 
of the tide land and submerged land along 
the coast of the State of Oregon and in the 
bays and harbors thereof and three nautical 
miles westward from the coast line in the 
bed of the ocean; also from the banks of 
any navigable stream from the point of mean 
high water along said banks; and 

“Whereas the courts of this State and of 
the United States, through all of this period, 
have held the title to all tide and overflow 
lands below mean high water belonging to 
the State of Oregon; and 

“Whereas the courts of the Nation and of 
the respective States which have passed upon 
this question have held, with complete uni¬ 
formity, that each State, upon its admission 
to the Union, became vested by its sovereignty 
with the absolute ownership of all tide and 
overflow lands, unless any of such lands had 
been granted prior to Statehood into other 
ownership by a sovereign then having do¬ 
minion over said tide and overflow lands prior 
to the acquisition of that territory by the 
United States; and 

“Whereas there has been introduced into 
the Seventy-ninth Congress, first session, in 
the House of Representatives a joint resolu¬ 
tion known as ‘A joint resolution quieting 
titles of the States to lands beneath tide¬ 
waters and navigable waters’: Now therefore, 
be it 

‘^Resolved, That the State land board in 
special session, petitions its representatives 
In the Senate and the House of Representa¬ 
tives in the Congress of the United States to 
give their full support to the passage of the 
above-mentioned resolution quieting the 
title of all tide and overflow lands in the 
respective States to the States in which said 
lands are located; and be it further 

**Re8olved, That a certified copy of this reso¬ 
lution be sent to each Member of the Oregon 
delegation in the Congress of the United 
States." 

No further business appearing, upon mo¬ 
tion. the meeting was adjourned. 

Eabl Snell, Cfovemor, 
By Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma; 

A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of Oklahoma; to the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry: 

“Rouse Concurrent Resolution 10* 
^'Concurrent resolution directing the atten¬ 
tion of the Agricultural Adjustment Ad¬ 
ministration to the construction of farm 
ponds on small farms, and asking a change 
of policy in their program so as to equalise 
this work and build ponds on small farm 
units in the same manner as they do on 
larger farms 

“Whereas at the present time the Agricul¬ 
tural Adjustment Administration in carry¬ 
ing out its farm-pond program, seems to be 
and is building farm ponds on large farms 
and ranches and neglecting, failing, and re¬ 
fusing to build farm ponds on small farm 
units; and 

“Whereas this program should extend to 
farm units of all sizes: Now, therefore, be it 
^Resolved by the House of Repreaentativee 
of tha Twentieth Legislature of the State of 
Oktahonut {the honorable Senate concurring 
Wh^ein), That we demand of the Agrlcul- 
ttnfiil Adjustment Administration a modifi¬ 
cation of their farm-pond program so as to 
Include small-faStn units in a like manner 
as larger units and build ponds thereon in 
equal proportions; be It fiuther 


•^Resolved, That the clerk of the house of 
representatives shall mail a certified copy of 
this resolution to the Agricultural Adjust¬ 
ment Administration, Washington, D. C., and 
to each member of the Oklahoma delegation 
in Congress." 

A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of Oklahoma; to the Committee 
on Finance: 

“House Concurrent Resolution 17 
“Concurrent resolution memorializing the 
Federal Government and its Veterans' Re¬ 
habilitation Administration to avail itself 
of the efficacy of mineral waters, known by 
the trade name of radium water, in the 
city of Claremore, Okla., in the treatment 
of our returning soldiers of this World 
War n who are returning gs casualties of 
the conflict and who require hospitaliza¬ 
tion and treatment for wounds and nerv¬ 
ous disorders. 

“Be it resolved by the House of Represent^ 
ativea of the State of Oklahoma {the Senate 
concurring therein) that; 

“Whereas our returning soldiers from the 
present conflict in World War n brings to 
us a great number of casualties and a great 
number of men who are suffering from 
wounds of various and sundry kinds received 
In the service, and an enormous number suf¬ 
fering from nervous disorders on account of 
such service; and 

“Whereas there is in the city of Claremore, 
Okla., a certain mineral water the efficacy of 
which has been proven for nervous disorders 
and for the treatment of various and sundry 
disorders caused by long service and wounds 
received as a result thereof: and 
“Whereas it has been established beyond 
the peradventure of a doubt that the use of 
such waters, together with such treatments 
as hydrotherapy and physiotherapy, would 
go far toward rehabilitating these men from 
the conditions which they have present; and 
“Whereas the efficacy of such in such cases 
has gone beyond the speculative or experi¬ 
mental stages and are recognized by the 
leaders of the medical profession and are 
known to be a wonderful relief for such; and 
“Whereas the said waters at the said city 
of Claremore flows in abundance and would 
be available for such purposes; and 
“Whereas the Federal Government already 
has located at the city of Claremore a fine 
hospital under Government control and su¬ 
pervision, known as the United States Indian 
Hospital, and around and near which is an 
abundance of room for many other units for 
the hospitalization of relumed soldiers; and 
“Whereas the city of Claremore Is located 
at the intersection of two main trunk-line 
railroads, the Missouri Pacific leading from 
Kansas City Mo., to Little Rock, Ark., and 
the St. Louis & Ban Francisco, leading from 
St. Louis, Mo., to Oklahoma City. Okla., and 
Texas, and located on the main street of 
America, U. S. Highway No. 66, and is easily 
accessible to all sections of the country: 
Now, therefore, be it 

**Re8olved by the House of Representatives 
of the State of Oklahoma {the Senate con^ 
eurring therein) That the Federal Govern¬ 
ment and its agencies having charge of such 
be and they are hereby memorialized to use 
such waters and their kindred treatments at 
the city of Claremore, within the State of 
Oklahoma, and to erect and maintain suit¬ 
able quarters for such purposes adjacent to 
the said city as will enable the use of such 
waters for such purposes; be it further 
''Resolved, That certified copies of this res¬ 
olution be forwarded to the Veterans* Beha- 
bUitation Administration of the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment, to the War and Navy Departments 
of the United States, and a certified copy to 
each of the United States Senators and Con¬ 
gressmen of the State of Oklahoma at the 
Capitol of the United States." 

By Mr. WBXTX: 

A petition of sund^ citizens of Fortiand, 
Idalne. praying for the enactment of Isgis- 


May 24 

lation to prohibit the sale of alcoholic bev¬ 
erages of whatever content; to t)3ie Com¬ 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SALTONSTALL (for himself 
and Mr. Walsh) : 

Resolutions of the General Court of the 
State of Massachusetts; ordered to lie on the 
table; 

“Resolution memorializing the Congress of 
the United States in favor of a Federal- 
State plan of establishing and developing 
a national system of airports 
“Whereas there are now pending In the 
Congress of the United States certain bills 
intended to establish a national system of 
airports; and 

'’Whereas certain of these bills, particu¬ 
larly the Bailey bill, so-called (S. 34), and 
the MoCarran bill, so-called (S. 2), in the 
Senate, and the Randolph bill, so-called 
(H. R. 4), in the House of Representatives, 
provide for the allotment of 25 to 50 percent 
of Federal appropriations for establishment 
and development of a national system of 
airports as direct aid to large municipalities 
for establishing and developing airports with¬ 
out regard to the interests of the States in 
which such communities are situated; and 
“Whereas the States would have no control 
over such sums as might be allotted to mu¬ 
nicipalities f«.r these purposes from the total 
of Federal appropriations but would be forced 
into competition with their larger munici¬ 
palities for allotments of such funds to air¬ 
ports under State control; and 
“Whereas the proposed direct allocation of 
large percentages of Federal appropriations 
for these purposes to municipalltleB is a de¬ 
parture from the established practice of allo¬ 
cating all grants-in-ald through the States, 
successfully followed since 1616 in the dis¬ 
tribution of Federal appropriations in aid of 
highways and for other purposes; and 

“Whereas the Council of State Govern¬ 
ments, the Governors Conference, and the 
officers of the National Association of State 
Aviation Officials have joined in oppoelng the 
projected method of allocation on the ground 
that it is imnecessary. that it would compli¬ 
cate any sound plan for a national airport 
system, and would be likely to result in many 
abuses, particularly in the direction of in¬ 
creasing friction between the Commonwealth 
and such of its municipalities as might be 
eligible for direct aid imder any of the pro¬ 
posed bills that might be enacted: Therefore 
be it 

^•Resolved, That the General Court of Mas¬ 
sachusetts, believing that the proposals speci¬ 
fied are unnecessary, unsound, and undesir¬ 
able, hereby urges the Congress of the United 
States to provide, in any plan that it may 
adopt in aid of the establishment and devel¬ 
opment of a national airport system, that 
grants-in-ald shall be made only to and 
through the several States, and that no part 
of such grants shall be made direct to mu¬ 
nicipalities, no matter how large, in deroga¬ 
tion of State interests and authority; and 
be it further 

"Resolved, That the state secretary forth¬ 
with send copies of these resolutions to the 
President of the United States, to the Pre¬ 
siding Officers of both branches of Congress, 
and to all Members of Congress from Massa¬ 
chusetts." 

PXrmONS FROM BIARYLAND 

Mr. BARKLEIY. Mr. President, the 
senior Senator from Maryland [Mr. Tyd- 
XNGs]. who Is absent on official busi¬ 
ness, has asked that certain petitions 
from citizens of Maryland be presented 
to the Senate and appropriately re¬ 
ferred. In his name 1 present the pdtl- 
tions and ask that they be properly re¬ 
ferred. _ 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With¬ 
out objection, the petitions will be re¬ 
ceived and appropriately refemd. 
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97 fSr. BARKLS7 (for Ut, Trmmm) i 

A reaolutlon mdoptod b 7 tin olty oounoU of 
Baltimore, Iid„ oommandliig the plan for a 
commlealon to aeleot a aite and design for a 
memorial to the oontributlona of members 
of all religious faiths to American military 
and naval history; to the Committee on the 
Library. 

A resolution adopted by the board of di¬ 
rectors of the Council of Churches and Chris¬ 
tian Bducatlon of Maryland-Delaware, Inc., 
favoring adoption of the so-called Bretton 
Woods peace proposals; to the Oommltee on 
Banking and Ouarency. 

A resolution adopted by the Graphic Arts 
Association of Washington, D. C., protesting 
against the enactment of Senate bill 17. to 
prohibit the issuance of alcoholic beverage 
licenses in certain localities in the District 
of Columbia, to prohibit advertising the price 
of such beverages, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Resolutions adopted by IWO Lodge No. 
3871, Baltimore. Md.. protesting the enact¬ 
ment of House bill 414. to reduce immigra¬ 
tion quotas 60 percent: Rouse bill 646, to end 
all immigration for 5 years after the termina¬ 
tion of the present war, and House bill 077, 
to suspend Immigration until the number 
of imemployed In the United States Is less 
than 1,000,000; to the Committee on Immi¬ 
gration. 

RMolutlons adopted by IWO Lodge No. 
8871, Baltimore, Mr., protesting the enact¬ 
ment of House bill 511, to eliminate the edu¬ 
cational and literacy requirements for ap¬ 
plicants for citizenship who arc 60 years of 
age or older and who have lived here since 
before July 1. 1924; House bill 173. to permit 
the naturalization of natives of India, and 
House bill 776, to permit the naturalization 
of Filipinos; to the Committee on Immigra¬ 
tion. 

A memorial of sundry citizens of Balti¬ 
more. Md.. remonstrating against the enact¬ 
ment of any prohibition legislation affecting 
the manufacture and sale of all fermented 
malt beverages; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

ST. LAWRENCE WATERWAY 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I present 
tor appropiiate reference and printing 
in the Ricord a resolution adopted b 3 r 
the mayor and common council of the 
city of Manitowoc, Wis., favoring the 
enactment of legislation to complete the 
St. Lawrence waterway between the 
Great lAkes and the Atlantic Ocean. 

There being no objection, the resolu¬ 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations and ordered to be 
printed in the Rigoro, as follows; 

Whereas the Wisconsin Legislature has 
adopted a reaolutlon memoriaUaing the 
President and the Congress of the United 
States to take such steps as are necessary 
to develop the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence 
waterway Immediately upon termination of 
the war, and 

Whareaa tha city of Manitowoc, having the 
fineat harbor on the Great Lakea, la vitally 
intereated in having the Bt. Lawrence water¬ 
way completed as soon aa poaaible ao that 
our olty will receive aU the beuellts of in- 
oreaaed ablpplng from our harbor: Now, 
tberafore, be it 

Basolved by the mayor ond Common Coun^ 
oil of the City of Munitowoe, That we urge 
our repreaentatives in Congress to do all 
within their power to expedite the passage 
of neoesaary legUdation to oomplate the Bt. 
Lawrence waterway between the Great Lakea 
and the Atlantic Ocean; be It further 

Removed, That oapiee of ibia resolution be 
•eut to our Congresa m a n from this district 
to pur United States Senators from the 
State of Wieconaitt, 


DEVELOPMEN T OP RESOURCES OF THE 

MTSaOURZ RIVER—RESOLUTION OF NS- 

BRA8EA RECLAMATION ASSOCIATION 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I present 
and ask to have printed in the body of 
the Rccoro and appropriately referred a 
resolution adopted by the board of direc¬ 
tors of the Nebraska Reclamation Asso¬ 
ciation. 

The resolution was referred to the 
Committee on Irrigation and Reclama¬ 
tion and ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

The board of directors of Nebraska Recla¬ 
mation Aaaoclatlon.at its meeting at Lincoln, 
Nebr., this 11th day of May 1645, resolve as 
follows: 

1. We note with Interest, satisfaction, and 
approval the coordinated program projected 
jointly by the Army engineers and the Bu¬ 
reau of Reclamation for the development 
of the resources of the Missouri River area, 
and we favor prompt action by Congress for 
carrying those plans into effect. 

2. We appreciate the evidence so far indi¬ 
cated that these agencies in the further de¬ 
velopment of detailed plans, propose to con¬ 
sult with organizations in the various States 
whose primary Interest Is in the development 
of these resources In conformity with the 
best interests of the various localities within 
the valley. By such consultation we believe 
there can be established a well coordinated 
program for the most effective beneficial use 
of our soil and water resources. 

3. We anticipate that when the operational 
stage Is reached means will necessarily have 
to be developed for the effective coordination 
of the various activities and the avoidance 
of conflict with State laws and vested irriga¬ 
tion rights thereunder. 

4. We urge that in the development of 
future plans for the operation of the various 
facilities now In contemplation adequate 
representation on b^alf of the people domi¬ 
ciled in the Missouri Valley be provided for 
and the greatest possible home-rtile powers 
be reserved to the people in the valley con¬ 
sistent with the efficient functioning of the 
facilities developed. 

THE PINE RIDGE INDIAN AGENCY, 

6. DAK.—LETTER FROM RUSHVILLE 

CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 

Mr. BUTTER. Mr. President, I pre¬ 
sent and ask to have printed in the Rec¬ 
ord and appropriately referred a state¬ 
ment adopted by the Chamber of Com¬ 
merce of Rushvi^, Nebr., relating to the 
Pine Ridge Indian Agency, of Pine Ridge, 
S. Dak. 

The statement was referred to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs and ordered 
to be prated in the Record, as follows: 

RUSHVILU: Chambxr op Commxkci, 

Rushville, NeOr., May 14,1945. 

To Whom It May Concern: 

South Dakota residents have recently called 
It to our attention that a movement la on 
foot to displace certain Government cSBoials, 
or personnel. Including the Superintendent 
of Indian Affairs. Pine Ridge Agency, Pine 
Ridge. 8. Dak., and to replace them with cer¬ 
tain Indians. 

This movement does not In any sense rep¬ 
resent the sentiments of the majority; on the 
contrary, it seems to be promoted by a few 
self-seekers, ambitious for personal power 
and gain. 

Observations of Infczrmanta is to tha effect 
that everyone concerned would be better off 
under the present set-up, with present of¬ 
ficials, rather than risk the future of all in 
the hands of those unqtuilEtod few who are 
agitating this drastic movement. 

The Rushville Chamber of Commerce de- 
■ires to go on reoosS with tha atatement 
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that we feel that Superintendent W. O. 
Roberts, of the Pine Ridge Agency, and his 
very able fellow officials, are a definite asset 
not only to the agency but to the entire sur¬ 
rounding territory, including Rushville. He 
has proved to be the most cooperative agent 
in the history of the agency, ever willing to 
lend aid, both with advice and participation, 
in all community activities, and the citizens 
of Rushville feel deeply Indebted to him for 
such aid in the past. The loss of Mr. Roberts 
would be felt in the entire territory, as well 
as wl^in the agency, and to replace him, 
and others, with untried and unqualified per¬ 
sonnel would defeat the very purpose of the 
Office of Indian Affairs, setting that depart¬ 
ment back 60 years in their endeavors. 

The Rushville Chamber of Commerce feels 
that the proper procedure Is to Inform the 
various delegations of this movement, voicing 
our disapproval of It. requesting that these 
delegations then bring the matter to the at¬ 
tention of those In charge of Indian Affairs. 

Respectfully yours. 

RxcHABir David, O. D., 

President, 
Gene M. Leahy, 

Secretary, 

SUGGESTED CHANGES IN PRICE CONTROL 

ACT—RESOLUTION OF NORFOLK (NE¬ 
BRASKA) CHAB4BBR OP COMMERCE 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I pre¬ 
sent for printing in the Record and ap¬ 
propriate reference a resolution adopted 
by the Retail Trade Committee of the 
Norfolk (Nebraska) Chamber of Com¬ 
merce. suggesting certain changes In the 
Price Control Act. 

There being no objection, the resolu¬ 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency and ordered to be 
printed in the Record, as follows: 

Be it resolved by the retail trade commit¬ 
tee of the Norfolk Cliamber of Commerce, 
Norfolk, Nebr., That— 

Whereas the present Price Control Act is 
now being studied by the House Committee 
on Banking and Currency of the United 
States Congress, and will be considered by 
the appropriate committee of the Senate of 
the United States Congress; and 

Whereas certain provUlons In said Price 
Control Act. and certain Interpretations of 
said act work inJuaUcee and hardships upon 
retail merchants which in many instances 
are unfair and inequitable and should be 
corrected: NFow, therefore, be it 

Resolved by this body. That the following 
ohaoigee in the extension of the Price Con- 
trefi Act be made In order to assist in elimi¬ 
nating said injustices and Inequalities; 

1. The law provides that price ceilings 
■haU be **generally fair and equitable.*’ In 
administering the law OPA has “squeezed'* 
the normal gross margins of retailers by forc¬ 
ing them to absorb Increases in production 
costs while maintaining retail prices. Con¬ 
gress should define the term "generally fair 
and equitable** to prevent the present 
"squeeze** and Insure price ceilings that are 
fair to all retailers under whatever business 
conditions may develop. 

2. Permit the courts to use discretion as 
to granting injunctions In cases of purely 
technical or nonwUIful violations that In¬ 
evitably occur among billions of transac¬ 
tions. 

3. Grant to the United States district and 
circuit courts, nearest the point of business 
of the petitioner, the right to review OPA 
decisionr. 

4. Extend the act to allow proper control 
over commercial rents In war emergency 
areas, 

6. Renew the act for a 12-month period, 
not 18 months as proposed by others; be 
It further 
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Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be sent to Hon. Hugb Butlis, and Bon. 
Ksrketh B. Wherbt, United States Senators 
from Nebraska, and to Hon*. KarZi Btef/m, 
Member of Congress from the Third Congres¬ 
sional District of the State of Nebraska, urg¬ 
ing their support for these proposed changes. 

NATIONAL BBPBESSNTATION POR THE 

PEOPLE OP THE DISTRICT OP COLUM¬ 
BIA 

Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I pre¬ 
sent and ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Record, with the signa¬ 
tures. and referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary, a petition signed by 
oflacers of 37 organizations of the Dis¬ 
trict of Columbia, including many of the 
principal business, labor, civic, educa¬ 
tional, political, and social groups sup¬ 
porting Senate Joint Resolution 9. pro¬ 
posing an amendment to the Constitu¬ 
tion of the United States granting a new 
power to the Congress with respect to 
the people of the District of Columbia. 
Under this new power the Congress, by 
subsequent legislation, would be enabled 
to grant to the people of the National 
Capital voting representation in the 
Congress and among the electors of Pres¬ 
ident and Vice President. 

In plain language, it would make it 
possible for these people to participate in 
the government of their country, just as 
truly as the Government of that country 
now requires them to fight, bleed, and 
die on its fields of battle and to bear all 
the civic burdens precisely as if they had 
a part in the Government. 

The amendment for which these peti¬ 
tioners pray is a brief, clear-cut pro¬ 
posal which is .strictly in harmony with 
the language and spirit of the Constitu¬ 
tion. It opens the way for the United 
States to prove the sincerity of its de¬ 
mand that the people of all lands shall 
participate in the Government of their 
own country. 

Adoption of this amendment is the 
first required step toward affording an 
opportunity to my friends on the other 
side of this Chamber to show their ad¬ 
herence to the plank in the Democratic 
Party national platform promising suf¬ 
frage for the District of Columbia. 

These petitioners are not asking that 
the control of the Congress over the seat 
of the National Government be taken 
away frcm Congress or in any way dimin¬ 
ished. They are simply asking that the 
Congress through the amendment give 
to it.oclf the power to make participat¬ 
ing American citizens of our fellow coun¬ 
trymen marooned in this votelcss and 
unrepresented realm. Congress would 
continue to hold and exercise every pow¬ 
er over the District which it now pos¬ 
sesses, the only difference being that af¬ 
ter the exercise by Congress of the new 
power, the people here, through their 
duly elected Representatives and Sena¬ 
tors. would be a part of that Congress. 

Mr. President, this is a fundamental 
American proposal to grant to Congress 
a power over the Federal district which 
It should have possessed from the very 
beginning. Now, with the participation 
of nearly 100,000 from the District in the 
armed forces of oar country in the great¬ 
est of all wars, It is time that we pause 
and ask ourselves if it is right, if it Is 
American, to dery to those who fight 


our battles, who leave their homes and 
undergo hardships, are wounded and die» 
the same participation in the govern¬ 
ment of our country as possessed by those 
who serve from the States. They are 
all comrades in arms, comrades in dan¬ 
ger and many are comrades in death- 
why should they not be comrades in 
exercise of peaceful participation in the 
govei-nment of their country? 

The strangest experience in my long 
membership in the Senate is that I have 
never heard anyone give what could be 
considered as a valid reason for depriv¬ 
ing these fine fellow Americans of our 
National Capital of their natural-born 
right of participation in the Govern¬ 
ment of our country. I ask Senators 
what reason or excuse can we give for 
prolonging this condition which is a con¬ 
tradiction of the most cherished prin¬ 
ciples of our government? 

What an example to the people of all 
nations—the greatest democratic repub¬ 
lic of all time preaching the doctrine of 
participation In government by all peo¬ 
ples of all lands and all the while main¬ 
taining a contradiction of that belief at 
its very heart. Senators, it is time that 
we match our practice with our preach¬ 
ing end remove this blot from the na¬ 
tional escutcheon. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Tlie 
petition presented by the Senator from 
Kansas will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The petition, with the signatures at¬ 
tached, was referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary, and ordered to be 
printed in the Record, as follows: 

To the Congress of the United States: 

Ycur petitioners, the Citizens’ Joint Com¬ 
mittee on National Representation for the 
District of Columbia, ar.d the presidents of Its 
constituent and cooperating organizations, 
whose names are subscribed below, hereby re- 
alilrm the principles proclaimed by the found¬ 
ers of our Republic that "Taxation without 
representation Is tyranny”; that '‘Govern¬ 
ments derive their Just powers from vhe con¬ 
sent of the governed”; ar.d In order that 
"Government of the people, by the people, 
and for the people” may become nn accom¬ 
plished fact for all the people of the United 
Statfis, respectfully represent: 

"That the over one-half million totally dis¬ 
franchised and unrepresented citizens of the 
United States resident in the District of Co¬ 
lumbia, obey national laws, outnumber the 
residents of each of 12 States, and pay more 
national taxes than each of 20 of the Statrs. 

"That over two decades ego, when they 
outnumbered only six States, they supplied to 
the Army and Navy of the United States, a 
larger number of men than any one of seven 
of the States, and oversubscribed their quotas 
of ell wartime funds. 

"That again in the present war for the 
preservation of the principles of democracy 
and civilization as against depotism and bar¬ 
barism thousands of those voteless and un¬ 
represented Americans of the District of Co¬ 
lumbia are now by voluntary enrollment and 
by draft serving in the armed forces of our 
country. 

"That these, your fellow Americans, now 
have no voice in their National Government 
which requires them to fight, to bleed, and 
perhaps, to die. 

"That as a fundamental right they are as 
justly entitled os are other Americans, to 
voting representation in the Congress and 
among the electors of President and Vice 
President. 

"That the only sound reason which can be 
offered for any departure. In the case of the 
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District of Columbia, from the fundamental 
American concepts of representative govern¬ 
ment is for protection of the national interest 
in the Nation's seat of Government, and then 
only to the extent required for such effective 
protection. 

"That this protection of the national In¬ 
terest—coupled with recognition of the Inter¬ 
est and rights of the people of the District— 
is provided in our proposed constitutional 
amendment which confirms in Congress con¬ 
tinuing control of District representation so 
that both the Nation's and the District’s in¬ 
terest may always be equitably protected. 

"We, therefoce, respectfully petition the 
adoption of House Joint Resolution 62 and 
the identical Bsnate Joint R38olutlon 9, 
which propose an amendment to the Con¬ 
stitution of the United States empowering 
Congress to grant the above sought relief to 
the citizens of the United States resident in 
the District of Columbia. 

"THE PROPOSED AMENDMENT 

"The Congress shall have power to provide 
that there shall be in the Congress and among 
the electors of President and Vice President 
members elected by the people of the District 
constituting the scat of Government of the 
United States, in such numbers and with 
such powers as the Congress shall determine. 
All legislation hereunder shall be subject to 
amendment and repeal.” 

Theodore W. Noyes, chairman. Citi¬ 
zens’ Joint committee on District 
of Columbia National Representa¬ 
tion; B. Barrett Prettyman. presi¬ 
dent. Board of Trade; Wilbur S. 
Pinch, president. Federation of 
Citizens’ Associations (60 member 
groups); John Lochcr, president, 
Central Labor Union (151 local 
unions); Gertrude Parks, presi¬ 
dent, Federation of Women’s 
Clubs (31 clubs); Alice B. Duflield, 
president. Voteless District of Co¬ 
lumbia League of Women Voters: 
J. G. Bell, president. Merchants’ 
and Manufacturers' Association; 
Clarence E. Kefauver. president. 
District of Columbia Euildin" and 
Loan League; John J. Carmody, 
president. Bar Association; Nadine 
Lane Gallagher, president. Wom¬ 
en’s Bar A3.*-ociatlon: Raymond G. 
Dunne, president. Federation of 
Business Men’s Associations (24 as¬ 
sociations); Robert J. Buxoaiim, 
president. Maryland State and Dis¬ 
trict of Columbia Federation of La¬ 
bor (2D3 local unions); Harry N. 
Stull, chairman, Intsr-Federatlon 
Conference; Theodore W Noyes, 
president, Association of Oldest 
Inhabitants; Roscoe Jenkins, presl- 
dent, Northeast Wachlngton Citi¬ 
zens’ Assoctatlon; Lewis T. Breu- 
nlnger. president, Washington 
Real Estate Board; Matt Meyer, 
president, Advertising Club of 
Washington; Mrs. Howard G. 
Nichols, president. Twentieth Cen¬ 
tury Club; Marguerite McD, Luclcer 
(Mrs John T.). president Women’s 
City Club; Etta L. Taggart, presi¬ 
dent, Society ot Natives of the 
District of Columbia; B-Izabeth 
M. Cox, president Washington 
Zonta Club; Lillian Detre, presi¬ 
dent, Washington Section, Na¬ 
tional Council ot Jewish Women; 
A, Julian Brylawskl. president, 
Motion Picture Theater Owners of 
the District of Columbia; Jack 
Morton, president, Junior Board of 
Commerce; Abe Goonin, president. 
Associated Retail Credit Men of 
Washington, D. O.; E. B. Simms, 
president. Hotel Greeters of Amer¬ 
ica. Charier 81; Neil Baird, presi¬ 
dent. Newcomers Club; Florence 
M. Meara, president, Soroptlmist 
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oiift); mu L. Tkggiirt, prwident, 
The WMlilikgtQiileni; Baiel Pen¬ 
ning (Mrs. Xer2). president, Amer¬ 
ican AsioeUitlon of UnWersity 
Women, WMblngton branch; Leo- 
lln H. NeyUle-Thompeon. d^rt- 
ment commander, Department of 
Dtotrlot of Columbia Veterans of 
Foreign Wars <10 posts); Lee R. 
Pennington, depa^ment com¬ 
mander, Department of District of 
Columbia American Legion (44 
posts): John J. Saunders, presi¬ 
dent. District of Columbia Chap¬ 
ter. Rainbow Division of Veterans; 
Malcolm 8. McConihe, Democratic 
National Committeeman for the 
District of Columbia; B. F. Colla- 
day. Republican National Com¬ 
mitteeman for the District of Co¬ 
lumbia; Mrs. M. B. Fetser, presi¬ 
dent, District of Columbia Con¬ 
gress of Parent-Teacher Associa¬ 
tions (70 associations): Wilbur S. 
Finch, president. District of Co¬ 
lumbia Suffrage Association. 

REPORTS OF COMMnTEBS 

Thb following reports of committees 
were submitted: 

By Mr. CHAVEZ, from the Committee on 
Education and Labor: 

8.101. A bUl to prohibit discrimination in 
employment because of race, creed, color, na¬ 
tional origin, or ancestry; without amend¬ 
ment (Rept. No. 290). 

By Mr. BILBO, from the Committee on the 
District of Columbia: 

R. R. 2876. A biU to amend an act entitled 
**An act to fix the salaries of officers and 
members of the Metropolitan Police force and 
the Fire Department of the District of Co¬ 
lumbia": with amendments (Rcpt. No. 288). 

By Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, from 
the Committee on the District of Columbia: 

H.R. 2839. A biU to increase the salary of 
the executive secretary of the Nurses’ Ex¬ 
amining Board of the District of Columbia; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 289). 

By Mr. WALSH, from the Committee on 
Naval Affairs: 

S. 130. A bill to increase the number of 
midshipmen allowed at the United States 
Naval Academy from the Dlatrlct of Co¬ 
lumbia; with amendments (Rept. No. 291). 

S. 716. A bill to provide for reimbursement 
of certain Navy personnel and former Navy 
personnel for personal property lost or dam¬ 
aged as the result of a fire at the outlying 
degaussing branch of the Norfolk Navy Yard, 
Portsmouth. Va., on December 4, 1942; with¬ 
out amendment (Rept. No. 293). 

S.732. A bill for the relief of Ensign 
Elmer H. Beckmann, United States Nnval 
Reserve; without amendment (Rept. No. 294). 

8.701. A bill to reimburse certain Navy 
personnel and former Navy personnel for 
personal property lost or damaged as a result 
of a fire in Quonset Rut occupied by Eighty- 
third United States Naval Construction 
Battalion at Camp Roaseau, Port Hueneme, 
Oallf., cm December 22,1944; without amend¬ 
ment (Rept. No. 296). 

8.822. A bill to reimburse certain Navy 
personnel for personal property lost or dam¬ 
aged in a Are at Naval Base Two, Bosneath, 
Scotland, on October 12, 1944; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 290). 

8.823. A bill to reimburse certain Navy 
personnel and former Navy personnel for 
ptvfsonal property lost or damaged as the 
result of a Are in the United SUtea naval 
hospital, Seattle. Wash., on May 10, 1944; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 297). 

8.834. A bin to reimburse certain Navy 
peraondel and former Navy personnel for per¬ 
sonal property lost or damaged as a result 
of o Are in Quonsat Hut lkl72 at the am¬ 
phibious training base, Camp Bradford, naval 
oparating baae^ Norfolk, Va., on January 20, 
0946; without amendmant (Rept. No. 298). 


8.084. A bin to permit waiving of the bonds 
of Navy man clerks and assistant Navy mall 
clerks, and for other purposes; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 292). 

S. 1003. A bill to permit members of the 
Army, Navy, Marine Corps, Coast Guard, 
Coast and Geodetic Survey, Public Health 
Service, and their dependents, to occupy cer¬ 
tain Government housing facilities on a 
rental basis wl^out loss of rental allowances; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 299). 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado, from the 
Committee on Military Affairs: 

8.620. A bUl for the relief of William D. 
Warren; without amendment (Rept. No. 300). 

By Mr. THOMAS of Utah, from the Com¬ 
mittee on Military Affairs: 

S. 1009. A bill to amend the act entitled 
•‘An act to authorize the President of the 
United States to requisition property required 
for the defense of the United States," ap¬ 
proved October 16, 1941. as amended, for the 
purpose of continuing It in effect; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 801). 

S. 1010. A bill to amend section 3 of the 
act entitled "An act to authorize the Presi¬ 
dent to requisition certain articles and ma¬ 
terials for the use of the United States, and 
for other purposes." approved October 10, 
1940, as amended, for the purpose of con¬ 
tinuing it in effect: without amendment 
(Rept. No. 302). 

H. R. 1812. A bill to authorize an award 
of merit for uncompensated personnel of the 
Selective Service System; without amend¬ 
ment (Rept. No. 303). 

H. R. 2322. A bill to provide for the Issuance 
of the Mexican Border Service Medal to cer¬ 
tain members of the Reserve forces of the 
Army on active duty in 1916 and 1917; with¬ 
out amendment (Rept. No. 304). 

H. J. Res. 136. A Joint resolution to provide 
for the establishment, management, and 
perpetuation of the Kermit Roosevelt Fund; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 805). 

By Mr. MYERS, from the Committee on 
Naval Affairs: 

S. 727. A bill for the relief of the commis¬ 
sioned officers of the United States ship St, 
Louis during the Spanish-American War, 
May 18, 1898, to September 2, 1898; with an 
amendment (Rept. No. 306). 

By Mr. GEORGE, from the Committee on 
Finance; 

H. R. 1044. A bill for the relief of Marlin- 
Rockwell Corporation with respect to the 
Jurisdiction of The Tax Court of the United 
States to redetermine its excessive profits for 
its fiscal year ending December 31, 1042. sub¬ 
ject to renegotiation under the Renegotiation 
Act; without amendment (Rept. No. 307). 

By Mr. STEWART, from the Committee on 
Interoceanic Canals: 

H. R. 2125. A hill to amend the Canal Zone 
Code; without amendment (Rept. No. 308). 

REPORT ON DISPOSITION OF EXECUTIVE 
PAPERS 

Mr. BARKLEY, from the Joint Select 
Committee on the Disposition of Bxecu* 
tlve Papers, to which was referred for 
examination and recommendation a list 
of records transmitted to the Senate by 
the Archivist of the United States that 
appeared to have no permanent value or 
historical interest, submitted a report 
thereon pursuant to law. 

REPORT OP JOINT COMMTITEI ON RE¬ 
DUCTION OF NONESSENTXAL FEDERAL 

EXPENDITURES—EMPLOYMENT IN EX¬ 
ECUTIVE BRANCH OF GOVERNMENT 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, from the 
Joint Committee on Reduction of Non- 
essential Federal Expenditures, 1 present 
a report on civilian employing in the 
executive branch of the Ctovern- 

ment for the month of April 1945. 
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The total number of paid employees 
for April 1945 is 3.002,258. excluding 429,- 
173 employees of the War Department 
stationed outside the continental United 
States as of December 31, 1944. The 
grand total of employees within and out¬ 
side the continental United States is 
3,431,431 as of April 30. 1945. 

The grand total of employees stationed 
outside continental United States re¬ 
ported for April 1945 is 548,577. Of thi.s 
figure, 429,173 are employees of the War 
Department and the remaining 119.404 
are reported by other departments and 
agencies. 

During the month of April 1945, 40 de¬ 
partments and agencies decreased by 21,- 
844 employees, while 22 departments and 
agencies increased by 10,083, making a 
net decrease of 11,761 for the month of 
April. 

The following departments and agen¬ 
cies show the greatest reductions: War 
Department, 11,691: Navy Department. 
6,830; Commerce Department, 696; and 
Office of Censorship, 477. 

Those departments and agencies which 
increased during the month of April are 
as follows: Post Office Department, 2,880: 
Agriculture Department. 1,891; Veterans’ 
Administration, 1,751; and Office of Price 
Administration, 788. 

It is worth noting that the national 
war agencies alone show a net Increase 
of 917. This added to the net increase 
of 639 shown In the March report 
amount to 1,556 additional employees 
being placed on the already overbur¬ 
dened Federal pay roll. In the last 60 days. 
The committee feels that such increases 
are not essential toward the war effort. 

The increases in such agencies as Office 
of Price Administration which is a total 
of 1.359 for the months of March and 
April should be noted. This increase is 
more than the total employment of the 
Securities and Exchange Commission— 
1,158—and is equivalent to adding an¬ 
other agency to the spreading bulk of 
existing Oovemment. That is not all. 
The increase for the War Manpower 
Commission for the same 2 months 
amounted to 523 and the Office of Strate¬ 
gic Services, though it showed a decrease 
of 82 for March now comes up with an 
Increase of 340 employees for April. 

This amounts to a net Increase in the 
war agencies, for 2 months, of 2.222. On 
the basis of the average per annum salary 
of Federal employees the cost of employ¬ 
ment for this increase In personnel would 
equal the purchase of 272.565 War bonds 
of the $25 denomination which would 
supply funds enough to secure 567,844 
“Mae Wests” for use in fighting the Japa¬ 
nese war. 

The above figures show that steps 
should be taken to bring about the elimi¬ 
nation of all nonessential civilian em¬ 
ployees. However, those emergency war 
agencies that have succeeded in reducing 
personnel are to be commended. This 
commendation ts further extended to 
those departments that reduced person¬ 
nel. Since these departments, as regu¬ 
lar established organizations, not only 
perform wartime duties but must also 
perform the regular nonwar activities as 
well, should serve as an example to the 
war agencies. 
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I ask unanimous consent that the re¬ 
port be printed in the body of the Record. 

There being no objection, the report 
submitted by Mr. Byrd was ordered to 
be printed in the Record, as follows; 

Reduction zn Konbbsbntial Federal 
Expenditures 

Civilian employment of the executive "branch 
of the Federal Government, by departments 
and agencies, for the months of March 
and April 1945, showing the increases and 
decreases in number of paid employees 
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BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 

Bills and Joint resolutions were Intro¬ 
duced, read the first time, and, by unan¬ 
imous consent, the second time, and re¬ 
ferred as follows: 

By Mr. GEORGE; 

S. 1041. A bill conferring jurisdiction upon 
the United States District Court for the 
Middle D .•Mlct of Georgia to hear, determine, 
and render Judgment upon the claim of Mrs. 
Velma G. Turner, as successor trustee to 
Allen W. Turner, for the uses and benefit of 
Allen W. Turner, Jr., under deed executed 
October 13. 1931, recorded In book 401, page 
368, clerk’s office, Bibb Superior Court, and/or 
Allen W. Turner, Jr., of Macon, Georgia; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. BAILEY: 

8.1042. A bill to amend the Federal Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act of June 25. 1938, as 
amended, by providing for the certification 
c; batches of drugs composed wholly or partly 
of any kind of penicillin or any derivative 
thereof, and for other purposes; to the Com¬ 
mittee on Commerce. 

By Mr. IBOMAS of Oklahoma: 

S. 1043. A bill to set aside certain lands in 
OKlahoma In trust for the Indians of the 
K'owa. Comanche, and Apache Indian Reser¬ 
vation; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma (by re¬ 
quest) : 

6.1044. A bill to authorize the use of cer¬ 
tain lands of the United States for flowage 
In connection with providing additional stor¬ 
age space in the Pensacola Reservoir of the 
Grand River Dam project in Oklahoma, and 
for other purposes; to the Coznzntttee on 
Indian Affairs. 

By Ur, WALSH: 

S. 1045. A bill to provide for pay and allow¬ 
ances and tranq;>ortatlon and subfistenoe of 
personnel discharged or releaMd from tbo 


Navy, Marine Corps, and Coast Guard becaouo 
of underage at the time of enlistment, and 
for other purposes; and 

S. 1046. A bUl to impose certain restric¬ 
tions on the disposition of naval vessels and 
facilities necessary to the maintenance of 
the combatant strength and efficiency of the 
Navy, and for other puiposes; to the Com¬ 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. MORSE: 

B. 1047. A bill conferring Jurisdiction upon 
the United States Court of Claims with re¬ 
spect to suit numbered E~S44 entitled "Kla¬ 
math and Modoc Tribes and Yahooskln Band 
of Snake Indians versus United States,’’ and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. ELLENDER (by request): 

S. 1048. A bill fur the relief of A. M. Strauss; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

(Mr. McClellan introduced Senate bill 
1049, which was referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary, and appears under a sepa¬ 
rate heading.) 

(Mr WAGNER (for himself and Mr. Mur¬ 
ray) introduced Senate bill 1060, which was 
referred to the Committee on Finance, and 
appears under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. BARKLEY (for Mr. Tunnell) : 

8. 1051. A bill for the relief of William J. 
Simpson; 

S. 1062. A bill for the relief of John E. 
McBride: and 

8. 1063. A bill for the relief of John R. 
Rogers. Sr.: to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. STEIVART: 

S. 1054. A bill to amend the Emergency 
Price Control Act of 1942, ns amended, with 
respect to maximum prices for foodstuffs; 
to the Committee on Banking and Cur¬ 
rency. 

S 1066. A bill for the relief of the estate 
of Charlie South and Mrs. Charlie South; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

8. 1056. A bill to prohibit the naturaliza¬ 
tion of aliens until 6 months after the termi¬ 
nation of the war; and 

S. 1057. A hill to establish a Bureau of Im¬ 
migration and Naturalization ns an inde¬ 
pendent agency of the United States, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Immigration. 

By Mr. WILEY; 

S. J. Res. 08. A Joint resolution to provide 
for designation and appointment of June 
10 as Lldlcs Day; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr, STEWART: 

S. J. Res. 69. A Joint resolution to provide 
for the preparation and publication as an 
official document of railroad cost scales or 
tables and related information; to the Com¬ 
mittee on Interstate Commerce. 

TERMS OP OFFICE OP CERTAIN 
GOVERNMENT OFFICERS 

Mr. McClellan. Mr. President, I 
introduce a bill to fix the terms of of¬ 
fice of all officers of the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment other than Cabinet members, 
judges, and officers of the uniformed 
services and postmasters, at a term of 2 
years. 

If the bill is enacted into law I think 
It will bring the administrative depart¬ 
ments of government under closer su¬ 
pervision and control of the Congress, 
in that each 2 years all appointive ad¬ 
ministrative officers of the Government 
will come up for reappointment, and for 
reconfirmation by the Senate of the 
United States, and thus the legislative 
branch of the Government* the Con¬ 
gress, will be able to keep better super¬ 
vision and control of the administrative 
agencies of the Government. 

Mr. President, in view of the subject 
matter dealt with by the bill* I think the 
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Committee on the Judiciary is the ap¬ 
propriate committee to which to have it 
referred. 

There being no objection, the bill (8. 
1049) to fix the terms of ofQce of all 
offlcers of the Federal Government, 
other than Cabinet members. Judges, 
and officers of the uniformed services, 
and postmasters at 2 years, was read 
twice by its title and referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

AMENDMENTS TO LEGISLATIVE 
APPROPRIATION BILL 

Mr. HATCH submitted an amendment 
intended to be proposed by him to the 
bill (H. R. 3109) making appropriations 
for the legislative branch for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1948, and for other 
purposes, which was ordered to lie on 
the table and to be printed, as follows: 

There shall he paid to each Senator, alter 
January 2, 1045, an allowance of $2,500 per 
annum for the purpose of Increasing the 
compensation of Senators; to defray ex¬ 
ponses incurred in the discharge of official 
duties and until a general readjustment of 
salaries and expenses can be made. Actual 
expenses of Senators related to or resulting 
from the discharge of their official duties 
(including expenses for travel, lodging, and 
subsistence v/hlle away from their State 
domiciles In the performance of their of¬ 
ficial duties) shall be deductible for income- 
tax purposes. For making such payments 
through June 30, 1946. $368,667, of which 
Ro much as is required to make such pay¬ 
ments for the period from January 3, 1946, 
to June 30. 1945. both inclusive, shall be 
Immediately available. 

Mr. McKELLAR submitted amend¬ 
ments intended to be proposed by him 
to House bill 3109, the legislative appro¬ 
priation bill, which were ordered to lie 
on the table and to be printed, as fol¬ 
lows; 

On page 3, line 10. strike out **$3,600" and 
insert *’$4,500"; and 

On pngc 3. line 21, strike out **$3,120" and 
insert * $3,800"; and 

On page 3. line 9, strike out **$6,000 and 
$1,500 additional" and insert **$8,500." 

Mr. BURTON submitted amendments 
Intended to be proposed by him to 
House bill 3109, the legislative appropri¬ 
ation bill, which were ordered to lie on 
the table and to be printed, as follows: 

On page 14, line 6. strike out **$4 per day" 
and insert ‘*$5 per day." 

On page 14, line 7. strike out **$15,204" and 
insert "$19,006.” 

On page 14, line 7, strike out **$279,494” 
and insert "$283,295:' 

NOTICE OP MOTION TO SUSPEND THE 
RULE—AMENDMENT 

Mr. BURTON submitted the following 
notice in writing: 

In accordance with rule XL of the Stand¬ 
ing Rules of the Senate. I hereby give notice 
in writing that it is my intention to move to 
suspend paragraphs 1 and 4 of rule XVI for 
the piurpose of proppslng to the bill (H. R. 
3100) making appropriations for the legisla¬ 
tive branch for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1946, and for other purposes, the following 
amendment, namely: On page 14. line 6. to 
strike out **$4 per day" and insert **$5 per 
day"; in line 7, to strike out **$15,204" and 
insert **$10,005", and strike out **$270,404" 
and insert **$283,206.” 

Mr. BURTON also submitted an 
amendment intended to be proposed by 
xoi—311 


him to House bill 3109, the legislative ap¬ 
propriation bill, which was ordered to 
lie on the table and to be printed. 

(For text of amendment referred to, 
see the foregoing notice.) 

PARTICIPATION OP UNITED STATES IN 

IN’TERNA'nONAL MONETARY FUND. 

ETC.—AMENDMENTS 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. 
President, I submit two amendments 
intended to be proposed by me to the 
bill (S. 540) to provide for the partici¬ 
pation of the United States in the Inter¬ 
national Monetary Fund and the Inter¬ 
national Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development. I ask that they be re¬ 
ferred to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency and printed in the Record. 

There being no objection, the amend¬ 
ments were referred to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency and ordered 
to be printed in the Record, as follows: 

On page 4, line 7, before the period. Insert 
n colon and the following: "Provided, That 
the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized 
to coin coins containing an ounce of gold, 
such coins to contain 480 grains of pure gold 
(*rroy weight) and to contain sufficient alloy 
to make them nine-tenths fine and to weigh 
35 times the weight of a gold dollar contain¬ 
ing 16 6/21 grains of gold nine-tenths fine." 

On page 4, line 23. before the period. Insert 
a colon and the following: "Provided, That 
the Secretary of the Treasury is directed to 
use all silver in the Treasury not held as 
security for outstanding currency of the 
United States and all silver which may from 
time to time come into the *rreaBury to pay 
that part of the subscription of the United 
States to such International Monetary Fund 
which is not required to be paid in gold 
under the provisions of the Articles of Agree¬ 
ment of the International Monetary Fund: 
Provided further. That all silver which may 
be paid Into such International Monetary 
Fund shall be valu^ In terms of gold from 
day to day on the basis of the commercial or 
fair world value per ounce of such silver and 
on such basis such sliver shall be regarded 
as the full equivalent of gold: Provided fur¬ 
ther, That nothing herein shall be deemed to 
affect the obligation of the United States to 
pay In gold to such International Monetary 
Fund that portion of Its subscription thereto 
required under the terms of such agreement 
to be paid In gold." 

CHANGE OF REFERENCE—ANNIE L. 

NESBITT AND OTHERS 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Interoceanic Canals be discharged 
from the further consideration of the 
bill (S. 96) for the relief of Annie L, 
Nesbitt and others, and that it be re¬ 
ferred to the Committee on Claims. I 
have conferred with the chairman of 
the Committee on Interoceanic Canals 
and the proposed change is perfectly 
satisfactory to him. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection? The Chair hears none, 
and the change of reference will be 
made as requested by the Senator from 
Louisiana. 

REQUEST FOR RETURN OP A BILL PROM 
THE HOUSE 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, on 
the 21st Instant, the Senate passed the 
bill (H. R. 1260) for the relief of Dr. 
Walter L. Jackson and City-County Hos¬ 
pital. I understand that the matter in- 
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volved in the measure has been settled, 
and Instead of passing the bill the Sen¬ 
ate should have indefinitely postponed 
It. Therefore, I ask unanimous consent 
that the House be requested to return 
the bill to the Senate, and I desire to 
enter a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With¬ 
out objection, the House will be re¬ 
quested to return the bill to the Senate, 
and the motion to reconsider the bill will 
be entered. 

PRINTING OP REVIEW OF REPORT ON 

MONTEREY BAY, CALIF. (S. DOC. NO. 60) 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, I pre¬ 
sent a letter from the Secretary of War, 
transmitting a report dated January 25, 
1944, from the Chief of Engineers, United 
States Army, together with accompany¬ 
ing papers and an illustration, on a re¬ 
view of report on Monterey Bay, Calif., 
v/ith a view to improvement of Moss 
Landing, and I’ask unanimous consent 
that it may be referred to the Committee 
on Commerce and printed as a Senate 
document, with an illustration. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With¬ 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

DAYLIGHT-fiAVING TIME 

Mr. WILSON (for himself and Mr. 
Hickenlooper) submitted the following 
concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res. 18), 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Interstate Commerce: 

Renolvcd by the Senate {the House of Rep¬ 
resentatives concurring) , That In accord¬ 
ance with the proviBlone ol section 2 of the 
act entitled ‘*An act to promote the national 
security and defense by CBtabllBhlng daylight- 
saving time," approved January 20, 1042, tiie 
Congress hereby designates the date on 
which the two Houses of the Congress con¬ 
cur in the provislonB of this concurrent res¬ 
olution as the date on which such act shall 
cease to be in effect. 

HOUSE BILLS REFERRED OR ORDERED 
PLACED ON CALENDAR 

The iollowlng bills were severally read 
twice by their titles and referred or or¬ 
dered to be placed on the calendar, as 
indicated: 

H. R. 246. An act for the relief of L. B. 
Strickland; 

H. R. 1068. An act for the relief of W. A. 
Smoot. Inc.: 

H.R. 1001. An act for the relief of Harold 
J. Grim; 

H. R. 1243. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
C. J. Rhea. Sr.; 

H. R. 1328. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Cecilia M. Tonner; 

H. R. 1647. An act for the relief of W. H. 
Baker; 

H. R. 1611 An act for the relief of Charles 
E. Surmont; 

H. R. 1677. An act for the relief of Hires- 
Tiirner Glass Co.; 

H. R. 1726. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Mary Surface Shaughnessy; 

H.R. 1792. An act for the relief of the 
White Van Line, Inc., of South Bend. Ind.; 

H.R. 1888. An act to confer Jurisdiction 
upon the Court of Claims to hear, determine, 
and render Judgment upon a certain claim of 
A. G. Bailey against the United States: 

H. R. 1867. An act for the relief of the legal 
guardian of Mona Mae Miller, a minor; 

H. R. 1075. An act for the relief of Glaa- 
•ell-Taylor Co., Robinson and Young; 
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H.R.9001. An act for the relief of Betty 
Ellen Edwards: 

H.R.2002. An act for the relief of Joseph 
Wyzynski; 

H. R. 2158. An act for the relief of the 
Cowden Manufacturing Co.; 

H.R. 2518. An act to confer jurisdiction 
upon the Court of Claims to hear, determine, 
and render judgment upon a certain claim of 
Eastern Contracting Co., a corporation, 
against the United States: 

H. R. 2578. An act for the relief of Rufus A. 
Hancock: 

H. R. 2682. An act for the relief of Dr. Jabea 
Fenton Jackson and Mrs. Narcissa Wllmans 
Jackson; 

H. R. 2725. An act for the relief of Mrs. Lu- 
olle Manler, as a^lnlstratrlx of the estate 
of Joe Manler; ^ 

H.R.2727. An act for the relief of the es¬ 
tate of Herschei Adams, deceased, and Pleas 
Baker; 

H. R. 2730. An act for the relief of Mrs. Jane 
Strang; 

H. R. 2925. An act for the relief of Nelson 
R. Park; 

H. R. 3074. An act for the relief of the heirs 
of Henry B. Tucker, deceased: and 

H.R.3081. An act for the relief of August 
Svelund; to the Committee on Claims. 

H.R.841. An act relating to the status of 
Keetoowah Indians of the Cherokee Nation 
in Oklahoma, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 376. An act authorising an appropria¬ 
tion to carry out the provisions of the act 
of May 3. 1928 (45 Stat. 484), and for other 
purposes: and 

H.R.2754. A bill to validate titles to cer¬ 
tain lands conveyed by Indians of the Five 
Civilized Tribes and to amend the act en¬ 
titled *‘An act relative to restrictions ap¬ 
plicable to Indians of the Five Civilized Tribes 
of Oklahoma", approved January 27. 1933, 
and to validate State court judgments In 
Oklahoma and,, judgments of the United 
States District Courts of the State of Okla¬ 
homa; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

H.R.821. A bill to amend section 342 (b) 
of the Nationality Act of 1940; to the Com¬ 
mittee on Immigration. 

H. R. 1599. A bill to confer jurisdiction 
upon the United States District Court for 
the Eastern District of Virginia to hear, de¬ 
termine, and render judgment upon the 
claim of Norfolk-Portsmouth Bridge, Inc.; 
ordered to be placed on the calendar. 

H. R. 2949. A bill to extend 6-year-level- 
premium-term policies for an additional 3 
years; to the Committee on Finance. 

H.R.2951. A bill to exempt certain mem¬ 
bers of the Economic Stabilization Board 
from certain provisions of the Criminal Code: 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 2966. A bill autliorizing the Presi¬ 
dent of the United States to award posthu¬ 
mously a special medal of honmr to Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt; to the Committee on the 
Library. 

H.R.3102. A bill to authorize the Admin¬ 
istrator of Veterans Affairs to employ on 
part time, clerks, stenographers, typists, and 
machine operators holding positions in other 
Federal departments and agencies, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Civil 
Service. 

THE PURPLE HEART—LETTER TO 
GENERAL MacARTHUR 

Mr. MOORE. Mr, President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Rbcoro a letter addressed to Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur by John W. Andcr- 
Bont which has been reprinted from the 
Qen. Douglas MacArthur edition of the 
Purple Reart, the official organ of the 
MUltotT Order of the Purple Heart, and 
adopted as a creed by that organization. 
It represents a line expression of my own 
philosophy of the American Government. 


There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Ricoui, 
as follows: 

Dzaz Qxmbal MacAitkitii: Tbs world 
knows you not only as a skillful militarist 
but also as a devout humanitarian. Out of 
these and other commanding qualities has 
come your greatness as a general. 

Those who have served America and hu¬ 
manity at your command know well that 
nothing within your resouroee will ever be 
left undone to heal and help those wounded 
in any cause for which you fight. 

But neither the warmth of your great 
heart, nor hatred for the beasts that seek to 
break It. will alone suffice to bring to bearers 
of the Purple Heart that comfort and security 
their sacrifice has won for them their right 
to earn. 

That millions of grateful hearts may bleed 
for him. sincerely and in deepest sympathy, 
can never satisfy the longing of the bearer 
of the Purple Heart for the proud right to 
feel a part of what goes on In our America— 
and. too. the prouder right to know that what 
he gives to neighbors measures, according to 
his strength, a fair return for what those 
neighbors give to him. 

All must return to civil life—to renew such 
hopes and to resume such helpful tasks as 
their remaining years and strengths permit. 
That these honored casualties of war may 
not become the hopeless wreckage of a help¬ 
less Industrial economy, confused by false 
doctrines and bedeviled by an entrenched 
bureaucracy, is a responsibility of no one 
man—but of our entire citizenry. 

The sacrificial heart that conquers seething 
jungles and Its venomous Japs Is the same 
stout heart that learned Its sportsmanship— 
and built Its strengths and skiUa—in the 
eager competitions of the sandlots and the 
open enterprises of our free America. 

America was bora in the blood of produc* 
tive peoples made desperate by prolonged 
extortions. Men,fought and died that chil¬ 
dren might go free. 

As your brave soldiers fight today they 
learn again, the bitter way. the ruthless 
crimes at men gone wild with overmuch 
authority—ae petty men so often do. 

The children of America today are the 
controlling citizens of its tomorrow. What 
they believe, today, shapes the America to 
come. 

For America lies not in her waters and her 
fields—^not In her mines and factories. 
Those are but the workshops and the play¬ 
grounds of America. 

America lies instead in the minds and 
hearts of her people. As their faith en¬ 
dures. her tradltioris heffd fast. As their 
courage lives, there Is sustained her will to 
fight,aggression—whether from without, and 
armed with guns, or tram within, and armed 
with false philosophies. 

Our America will survive only through the 
determination of succeeding generations of 
her people to permit, along her road to 
higher destiny, no meddlesome hitchhikers, 
eager to grab the steering wheel of gov¬ 
ernment end throw away the maps that 
brought her safely where she is today. 

There are among us deluded men who 
teach that we should shackle now, at home, 
that courage which. Inspired by tbS induce¬ 
ments of our open ente^rise, has built that 
tough creative and productive muscle which, 
twice now in less than half a century, has 
helped free men to turn the tide agidnst en¬ 
slaving tyrannies. 

There are among us faltering men who 
teach that the peacetime tasks of our clti- 
Bsni, tomorrow, will sxceed their undowtand- 
ing—and their strength. They plied loc 
acquiescence in their witless plant, hy which 
all citizens would share alike, and sat, wltot 
cake there is—while those among us tklllsd 


in failure mix and hake another batch by 
hlslory*s repeatedly discarded recipes. 

Thus la defined, for our returning cham¬ 
pions. a task no less important>than today's 
defense by them against armed forel^ 
gangsters bent upon destruction of all 
liberty,'Wherever found. 

May the contagious courage of returning 
bearers of the Purple Heart, and of their 
comrades, so Inspire our faltering people as 
to lift them far above the deadly teachings of 
fanatical Impraotlcals. May that same 
courage, by example, set our Nation firmly 
on the road to new and limitless frontiers 
unveiled for us from day to day by patient 
men of science and invention. 

Our debt to you, Stout General, Is meas¬ 
ured not alone In lands reconquered and in 
enemies destroyed. Just as your courage 
and reeourcefulness inspire your soldiers to 
heroic deeds so you, and your companion 
Immortals leading our fight at other battle- 
fronts. lift to new heights the courage of our 
people to achieve all things which strengthen 
our America. 

And may she be full strong to meet that 
sacrificial hour which comes again as there 
is ended, In stupidity and greed of unre¬ 
deemed humanity, the next long armistice. 

May your streng^ endure—and may your 
tribe Increase. 

Jno. W. Anderson. 

Qart, Ind., December 1944. 

STATE-WIDE PLANNING OF VETERANS* 
EDUCATION 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I pre¬ 
sent for printing in the Record and ap¬ 
propriate reference a digest with com¬ 
ments on "Data for State-Wide Planning 
of Veterans* Education,** prepared by 
Ernest V. Hollis at the request of the 
chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

There being no objection, the matter 
was referred to the Committee on Edu¬ 
cation and Labor and ordered to be 
printed In the Record, hs follows; 

VEIVZANB WILL STUDY TO UP-GXAOS 

emplotabujtt 

(A digest with comments on Data for 
State-Wide Planning of Veterans’ Education, 
(United States Office of Education Bulletin 
1945, No. 4, by Ernest V. Hollis), prepared by 
the author at the request of the chairman of 
the Senate Committee on Education and 
Labor. The bulletin is based on data sup¬ 
plied by the War Department and on pub¬ 
lished material from other agencies.) 

Most veterans will want new or better jobs 
when they return to the civilian labor force. 
Fortunately situated men have worked to 
that end while in the armed forces. Many 
of these and their comrades expect to give 
full or part time to preparing for a career 
when they are eligible for benefits under the 
ol bill of rights or Public Law 16. Without 
this aid most veterans would have to return 
to their old jobs or seek one In a labor market 
in which they never had a place and for which 
they likely are not prepared. 

According to the War Manpower Commis¬ 
sion less than one-fourth of the 1,600,000 men 
and women who have been separated from 
the armed forces have returned to their old 
jobs. The proportion Is expected to decline 
as the younger men and women who never 
had a permanent job are demObillBed. In 
fact. It must be remembered, the provision 
in the Selective Service Act which guarantees 
the veteran bis old Job was enacted before we 
entered the war and on the assumption that 
after a year of military training the indi¬ 
vidual would return to civilian life. It would 
be unrealistic to expect ambitious young men 
who had their feet no higher than the first 
rung of the employment ladder when they 
entered the armed forces to return wilUngSy 
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to Jobs sus farm hands, messengers, clerks, 
waiters, filling station attendants, and the 
like. In 4 or 6 years of war many of them 
have attained recognition for the technical 
or leadership qualifications they possess. 
They are, of course, ambitious to have com¬ 
parable status in postwar civilian life and 
many are willing to pay the price in addi¬ 
tional education and training that is required 
for the careers they envision. 

A poll of 20,000 soldiers In every major 
theater of the war, made by the Research 
Branch of the War Department’s Information 
and Education Division, shows two-thirds of 
the white troops have definite plans for a 
better postwar career, and that an additional 
17 percent have tentative plans. About half 
of the Negro troops have definite career plans. 
Immediately or after further education and 
training, it Is estimated that of an expected 
veteran population of fourteen or fifteen mil¬ 
lion men and women approximately a million 
men (7 percent) will enter or return to busi¬ 
ness for themselves, most of them taking ad¬ 
vantage of the loan provision of the GI 
bill of rights; in a like manner, 860.000 men 
(0 percent) plan to own and operate farms. 
In round nvimtacrs. 750.000 (5 percent) say 
they expect to secure or return to Jobs in 
National, i3tate. and local government. The 
nearly four-fifths remaining are planning 
careers in the professions, return to private 
business as employees, and careers in the 
armed forces. 

In preparation for these careers, the Army 
poll Indicates that roughly a million (7 per¬ 
cent) of the fourteen to fifteen million men 
and women mentioned in the preceding para¬ 
graph may be expected to return to school 
and college full time for some period of edu¬ 
cation and training. An additional two and 
a half million (18 percent) servicemen are 
expected to study part time. Age and pre¬ 
vious education are the important consldcr.a- 
tlons In predicting who actually will resume 
formal schooling. Over 90 percent of the men 
who said they definitely plan to return to 
school and college full time were under 25 
years of age, 90 percent had the formal re¬ 
quirements to enter or resume college work, 
93 percent were unmarried. Pour-fifths of 
the men had all three characteristics, and 
all but 3 p'»rcent had at least two of them. 

However, one-third of the men who were 
eligible to return to college said they ex¬ 
pected to take vocational training without 
regard for whether it was college-level work. 
Servicemen who plan to upgrade their em¬ 
ployability through attending school part 
time while holding a Job, follow a different 
pattern from that Just described. Two- 
thirds of this group were under 25 years of 
age and unmarried, and half of them were 
eligible for college work. Two-thirds of those 
eligible for college work said they also in¬ 
tended to take vocational coiirses. 


What would the national education and 
training picture be like if all men and 
women in the armed forces should distribute 
themselves after the fashion of the sample 
of 20,000 men? Even the outline of an an¬ 
swer is of crucial importance to those groups 
In each State who are responsible for plan¬ 
ning education, training, and employment 
for veterans. Moreover. It is a matter of 
concern to all laymen who assume that the 
postwar economic and cultural program of 
the United States will bo infiuenced signifi¬ 
cantly by veterans. 

Through the cooperation of the War De¬ 
partment It has been possible to prepare for 
planning bodies a series of tables that show 
by States and regions the age and education 
of 7,144,401 enlisted men These tablce also 
show the education of 720,193 officers. At 
the end of 1944 the national distribution 
shows 47 percent of the enlisted men were 
20 years of age and older. If they follow 
the sample polled, this group will not furnish 
more than 10 percent of the men who return 
for schooling. Therefore, the nature, s.zc, 
and Incidence of veterans In the school popu¬ 
lation is more likely to be learned from a 
study of the previous education of the 63 
percent 26 years of age and under who. ac¬ 
cording to the poll, are likely to furnish 90 
percent of the men returning for full-time 
schooling and two-thirds of those who ex¬ 
pect to study part time. 

One of the first Jobs of planning groups 
and Interested spectators is to estimate how 
many of the veterans who plan to come back 
lor training will have completed elementary 
school, high school, and college. This will 
need to be done by States as well as for the 
Nation as a whole, because the rcsponEibillty 
for providing education rests with the States 
individually. After that, planners can make 
a calculated guess as to what veteran.? will 
want to study and can begin to develop and 
coordinate facilities for that purpose. Table 
1 (from U. S. Office of Education Bulletin, 
1946, No. 4), which accompanies these com¬ 
ments. shows a considerable variation among 
the States In the proportion of men at the 
several levels of education. Table 2 provides 
a key for estimating the number from each 
category who are likely to want further 
schooling. In general, table 2 shows that up 
to college graduation the more education 
the men had when they entered the Army 
the greater the likelihood of their returning 
to school. It is. of course, recognized that 
academic credit for military coui’scs and ex¬ 
perience will enable many of the men to re¬ 
turn to school at levels higher than their 
prescrvlce formal education indicates. It Is 
als.. probable that a greater percentage than 
is indicated of the men with less than hlgh- 
Bchool education will return to school; men 


at these levels of education often do not make 
up their minds very far in advance of events. 

Once the size and incidence of veteran en¬ 
rollment is foreshadowed, the next Job is 
to make some calculated guesses as to what 
program of studies will be In demand. While 
the educational choices of veterans who have 
already resumed schooling may not be repre¬ 
sentative Oi the choices all veterans will 
make, they at least are straws in the wind. 
According to. reports compiled by the Veter¬ 
ans’ Administration, four-fifths of the men 
receiving educational benefits under the 
OI bill of rights are studying in colleges, 
and one-fifth of them are pursuing voca¬ 
tional courses of less than college grade. 
Approximately one-fifth of the men in college 
are studying an arts and sciences program, 
and four-fifths of them are enrolled in pro¬ 
fessional and technical curricula. The dis¬ 
tribution of men with service-connected dis¬ 
abilities who are being rehabilitated to em¬ 
ployability under the financially more liberal 
provisions of Public Law 16. is not essentially 
different from that of men studying under 
the educational provisions of the OI bill. 

There is a wide variation among the States 
In the proportion of Army personnel they 
have at each of the levels of education al¬ 
ready mentioned. The variations shown in 
table 1 are. of course, due largely to the 
quality and variety of educational oppor¬ 
tunities the States were able to provide for 
their youth in the decade before the out¬ 
break of World War II. No Judgment should 
be entered against a State or invidious com¬ 
parison be made without taking into ac¬ 
count relative financial ability to provide 
education and the effort made to do so. For 
example, It Is not very meaningful to say 
that California has done a better Job than 
MisBlsBlppl of educating its soldiers—unless 
It is also shown that its relative taxable 
wealth is so much greater that with one- 
third less tax rate It each year collects $122 
per child 5-17 years of age as compared to 
$24 per child In MisslBslppl. The real marvel 
may be that Mississippi has done so much 
with BO little. 

In planning for the education and train¬ 
ing of veterans it must never be forgotten 
that while the Fedeial Oovernment pays the 
bill of the individual veteran, each State is 
responsible for the quality and variety of 
schooling provided within its borders. Avail¬ 
able Information indicates that each Slate 
may expect to provide programs for the ntmi- 
ber of men it sent to the armed forces, and 
of a level and variety suited to their civic 
and vocational needs. Polls Indicate that 
each State may expect at least 80 percent 
of its native sons to return home for educa¬ 
tion and employment, and that States with 
superior opportunities may expect up to one- 
fifth more veterans than they sent into the 
armed forces. 


Tablb 1.^Distribution of Army enlisted men to show the educational level of men 25 years of age and under ^ 






Number and percent of enlisted men 25 years and under at four educational levels 

Etate, by region 

Total 

Percent 
26 and 
over 

Percent 
25 and 
under 

Total 

Grades 1-8 

It 2, 3 years of bigb 
school 

4 years of hlgl) school 
and 1, 2, 3 years of 
college 

4 years of college 
and up 






Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

1 

2 

8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

e 

10 

11 

12 

13 

Continental United States. 

7,144,401 

47.0 

53.0 

3,780,546 

800,127 

23.7 

1,233,304 

32.6 

1,551,800 

41.0 

105,814 

2.8 

Now England: 

Maine ..._..............__ 

48,130 

47. R 

62.2 

22,400 

12,721 

6,423 

28.5 

7,020 

3,023 

35.2 

28.5 

27.2 

85.6 
47.8 

r 87.0 

8,044 

5,851 

3,098 

40.560 

6,882 

24,130 

35.8 
40.0 

48.8 
44.2 

80.5 

43.6 

113 

.5 

Knw Hampahlre__ 

23,031 

46.8 

63.2 

8,004 

24.8 

202 

2,149 


Vermont____ 

16,300 

50.0 

60.0 

8,104 
112,187 

1,760 

21.6 

2,234 

39,761 

0,128 

20,466 


MnflKAGhuaetta__... 

227,800 

50.8 

40.2 

20,667 

18.4 


Kbode lalaiid___.......... 

89,204 

104,672 

K? 

40.2 

10,271 

55,871 

8,702 

19.7 


0 21 

Cnnnneiiniil__ 

17.1 

52.0 

0,480 

17.1 

if ^0 


Middle AtlAnlio: 

New York _......... 

807,187 

52.8 1 

47.T 

40.0 

65.0 

885,228 

120,780 

48,008 

12.5 

152,720 

40,541 

110,764 

89.7 

173,474 

58,618 

46.0 

10.022 

2.8 

New Jersey_...... 

262,128 

60.5 

8^740 

18.3 

38.2 

4j« o 

AA Q 

5,'072 

m 

T 

reiuisylvatlia. 

506,106 

44*1 1 

833,888 

61,114 

18.4 

35.0 

140,788 




>CorapIlod from data supplied by The Adjutant General of the Army, 
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Table 1.^Distribution of Army enlisted men to show the edueational level of men 25 yeore of aye and under^-ConUnved 


Number and percent of enlitted men 28 yeiri and under at four edueational level! 


State, by region 


1 


East North Central; 

Ohio. 

Indiana.. 


Michigan. 

Wiaoonsin. 

West North Central: 

Minnesota. 

lowo. 

Missouri: 

While. 

Negro. 

North Dakota. 

South Dakota^. 

Nebraska. 

Kansas .. 

South Atlantic: 

Delaware: 

White. 

Negro. 

Maryland: 

White. 

Negro. 

District of Columbia; 

White. 

Negro. 

Vir^nia: 

White. 

Negro. 

West Virplnfa* 

W^hlte. 

Negro.. 

North Carolina: 

White. 

Negro. 

South Carolina; 

White.. 

Negro. 

Qoorgia: 

White. 

Negro. 

Florida’ 

White... 

Negro. 

East South Ccntrui: 
Kentucky: 

White. 

Negro. 

Tennesaet': 

White. 

Notrro. 

Alabama: 

W^hite.. 

Negro. 

Miaabnippi: 

White. 

Negro. 

West South Central: 
Arkansas: 

White. 

Negro. 

Louisinna: 

Whlto.^. 

Negro.. 

Oklahoma: 

Whito.^. 

Negro. 

Texas; 

AVhitc. 

Negro. 

Mountain: 

Montana.. 

Idaho. 

W'yoraing. 

Coiomdo. 

New Mexico. 

Arixona. 

Utah. 

Nevada. 

Paci(i<'- 

Washington.... 

Oregon,... 

California. 


Total 

Percent 
26 and 
over 

Percent 
25 and 
under 

Total 

Grades 1-8 

1, 2» 3 years of high 
sohool 

4 yean of high school 
and 1, 2, 3 yean 61 
college 

4 yoan Of college 
and up 

Number 

Peroent 

Number 

Peroent 

Number 

Peroent 

Number 

Percent 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

m 

8 

0 

10 

11 

12 

13 

386,404 

46.5 

63.5 

206,856 

81,442 

15.2 

78,802 

85.7 

08,627 

47.7 

3,895 

1.4 

185,833 

45.1 

519 

101,975 

15,036 

14.7 

31,454 

3U.9 

61360 

52.8. 

ii 

2.1 

452,823 

50.5 

1 

221 030 

88.334 

17.1 

81.003 

812 

101,254 

45.2 


1.5 

288,339 

43.0 

1 

164,237 

28.465 

17.3 

60,758 

87.0 

72,772 

44.3 


1.4 

145.032 

46.7 

: 

77,266 

18,718 

17.7 

28,614 

30.6 

88,710 

50.1 

1,218 

1.6 

136.886 

52.1 

! 

66,518 

11146 

21.6 

17.869 

27.3 

82,487 

40.6 

1,016 

1.5 

114.010 


i 

56,108 

10,694 

18.4 

18,989 

24.1 

82,298 

66.6 

1,127 

1.9 

180,688 


53.0 

05,760 

26,464 

27.6 

21600 

26.8 

41,039 

43.8 

1,768 

1.8 

14.23C 

40.0 

50.1 

7,134 

2,086 

20.2 

2,826 

39.6 

2,222 

31.2 


0 

20,304 

53.1 

46.9 

13,700 

1134 

81.3 

2,078 

21.6 

6,092 

44.2 

406 

2.9 

27,510 


48.5 

13,387 

3,871 

29.0 

8.348 

25.1 

5,888 

44.2 

230 

1.7 

58.799 


48.7 

28,654 

1646 

16.2 

1575 

22.0 

16,801 

59.0 

542 

1.0 

90,448 



46,034 

8,552 

18.6 

11,160 

24.3 

25,054 

50.4 

338 

.7 

13.131 



7,681 

2,031 

218 

8,113 

41.1 

2,437 



0 

2,254 



1,535 

409 

26.6 

5G0 

3 : 1.2 

617 



0 

86,837 

43.9 


48,155 

12,724 

26.4 

15,364 

81.0 

17,829 



4.7 

22,562 

6a2 


11,246 

6,482 

57.6 

8,267 

29.1 

1,407 



0 

29,976 

56.4 


13,083 

1,015 


3,655 

27.9 

7,977 



3.3 

17.651 

52.8 


8,332 

2,783 


8,418 

41.0 

2,181 

26.2 


0 

103.680 

46.1 

53.9 

55,922 

19,527 


16,503 

29.7 

18,651 

33.4 

1 ,151 

2.0 

34.222 

43.9 

56.1 


11,0,55 


1342 

27.8 

2.524 



1.5 

97.525 

43.2 

66.8 

65.383 

19,967 

86.1 

11311 

27.7 

10.360 



1.2 

6,006 

34.6 

65.4 


1,092 

27.8 

1,706 

414 

1.132 



0 

127,767 


57.3 


21807 

83.2 

24,787 

83.0 

32,794 



1.7 

39,935 


57.1 


12,965 

66.8 

7,322 

32.1 

2,216 



1.4 

64,600 

42.8 

57.2 


10,200 

82.7 

10, .356 

811 

11230 

32.7 

474 

1.5 

27,846 

30.4 

60.6 


0.963 

50.0 

4,981 

29.5 

1,809 

10.7 

137 

.8 

104,418 

47.0 

53.0 

66,341 

11847 

28.6 

11038 

82.6 

20,373 

86.8 

loai 

2.0 

41.102 

39.8 

60.2 

21751 

18.040 

72.9 

4,486 

18.1 

1,949 

7.9 

270 

1.1 

65,954 

53.1 

46.9 

80,917 

7,716 

24.9 

1122 

213 

14,458 

46.8 

621 

2.0 

27,929 

47.8 

52.2 

11591 

8.417 

57.7 


29.2 

1,911 

13.1 


U 

131,957 

42.8 

67.2 

76,430 

83,723 

44.7 

19,914 

26.4 

20, .507 

27.2 

1,2«0 

1.7 

13,757 

66.6 

43.4 

1975 

2; 749 

46.1 

1,998 

33.4 

1,160 

10.4 

68 

1.1 

130.494 

45c2 

54.8 

71,481 

81,40.5 

410 

18,817 

26.3 

30,670 

28.9 

680 

.8 

22,125 

414 

56.6 

11292 

7,830 

50.7 

3.343 

27.2 

1,473 

12.0 

137 

1.1 

06,646 

44.2 

86.8 

53,088 

18,749 

84.7 

18,048 

88.4 

11510 

80.6 

676 

1.3 

39,893 

3016 

eai 


15,064 

62.5 

1662 


2,811 

9.6 

68 

.3 

62,980 

45.0 

510 

34,887 

9,205 

216 

11,574 



87.0 

600 

3,0 

61.584 

42.4 

•57.6 

90.743 

22,244 

718 

1707 





0 

77,711 

46.9 

53.1 

41,275 

11006 

811 

11,781. 



34.0 

541 

1.3 

10.438 

42.6 

67,6 

11,176 

7,110 

68.7 

8,282 


707 

0.3 

68 

.0 

82,244 

45.9 

54.1 

44,411 

15,220 

84.2 

12,367 

27.8 

11104 

86.0 

8K0 

2.0 

44,600 

44.8 

55.2 

21642 

15,420 

62.6 

1879 

23.8 

1375 

13.3 

68 

.3 

101.099 

44.8 

55.2 

55,828 

15,067 

97.0 

17.763 

81.8 

31,848 

89.1 

1,150 

2.1 

8,164 

36.8 

63.2 

6,161 

1774 

84.4 

1.855 

85.9 

1,464 

28.4 

68 

J.3 

301,622 

48.3 

51.7 

15A066 

4&84S 

80.0 

49,776 

31.0 

57.406 

36.8 

2,030 

1.3 

51,026 

44.7 

55.3 

28,727 

11442 

418 

10,303 

35.9 

4.845 

10.8 

137 

.5 

26,674 

51.6 

48.6 

12; 888 

2; 284 

17.8 

■xsi 

23.6 

7,301 

55.9 

407 

3.2 

24,667 

47.1 

62.0 

12; 908 

2; <42 

18.8 

1286 

26. S 

7,010 

53.0 

2A') 

2.0 

12,042 

47.4 

52.6 

6,887 

1,422 

22.4 

1,151 

18.2 

8,606 

58.3 

68 

1.1 

50^281 

40.9 

50.1 

25,104 

4,678 

18.5 

7,147 

28.4 

12,888 

51.2 

486 

1.0 

28,838 

48.7 

56.3 

16,235 

1416 

18.4 

4,408 

27.1 

5,746 

35.4 

665 

4.1 

24.180 

46.8 

64.2 

18,113 

4,808 

86.7 


26.7 

4,737 

86.1 

08 

.5 

saois 

40.7 

60.8 

17,801 

020 

12 

1391 

80.3 

11,168 

62.7 

322 

1.8 

8,508 

56.6 

43.4 

1728 

474 

12.7 

1,198 

82.1 

1,853 

49.7 

203 

5.5 

81.814 

40.4 

50.6 

41,426 

1554 

11.0 

11802 

816 

28,705 

57.2 

474 

1.2 

51,500 

40.4 

50.6 

26,080 

1116 

118 

1730 

83.5 

11080 

50.2 

136 

.5 

886,279 

5L7 

48.8 

186,186 

10; 520 

11.0 

67,876 

818 

101887 

55.8 

4.393 

2.4 
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Percent amoiv man who have— 


Plans 

Grade school 1-8 

1 High school 

Collei!e 

1, 2,3 years 

4yean 

1, 2,3 years 

4 years and over 

Negro 

1 White 

1 

Negro 

White 

Negro 

White 

Negro 

White 

Negro 

White 

1 

2 

s 

4 

B 

6 


8 

9 

10 

1 

Plans for fuIMime sobool: 

Definita.,. 

Tentative.,. 

Flans for part-time school: 

Would prefer full-time school, but planning 

part-time only. 

Want part-time school only. 

No plans for further education. 

Total. 

1 

0.4 

1.8 

3.6 

8.8 

86.6 

3.6 

6.6 

10.8 
22.7 1 
67.3 

B 

B 

10.9 

10.7 

10.8 
19.0 
48.6 

1 

26.0 

10.6 

10.0 

18.8 

84.2 

26.6 1 
6.9 

j 

8.6 1 
10.6 1 

48.4 

16.0 

10.0 

13.6 

16.4 

39.1 

6.8 

6.« 

9.1 

9.6 

68.8 

lUO.O 


mg 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 


> Reproduced from Report No. B-133. Post-War Educational Plans for Soldiers, Army Service Forces 1944. 


DEPORTATION OF HARRY BRIDOSS ^ 

Mr. 'ATILLIS. Mr. President, several 
weeks ago I made an address before the 
Senate on the subject of the deportation 
of Harry Bridges. I desire to have In¬ 
serted at this point in the Record, as a 
part of my remarks, a letter which I re¬ 
ceived from a longshoreman at Long 
Beach, Calif., touching upon this sub¬ 
ject. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

See where you attacked Harry Bridges. 
You are right. I am a longshoreman, but 
I also have two sons in the service, one In 
the Navy In the Pacinc and one in Europe 
with Patton. 1 want to get the goods to 
them. Bridges got a rule which limits a load 
on a sling board to 2,100 pounds. That Is 
what is called the Pacific-coast agreement 
with employers. He calls it safety, but It Is 
not that. It Is slow-down that we were 
taught before the war. There are many other 
■low-down practices. We can lift only 2,100 
pounds but soldier gangs working the same 
equipment pick up 4,600 pounds and I know 
the Army wouldn’t do anything unsafe with 
them. This is pure bosh. It seems If 
Bridges wants to be so patriotic as he pre¬ 
tends he would enter into an agreement with 
the employers for the duration of the war 
to lift more on the pallets and to discon¬ 
tinue other slow-down methods under the 
agreement. The agreement Is all we bear 
about in the union hall and other places. 
It makes me sick just as It does every water¬ 
front worker with a son, brother, or father 
out there battling. We are for getting the 
goods to them and getting it there fast. 
Thanks for calling attention to this very 
bad situation. 1 wish 1 could sign my name 
but If I did the union officials would hound 
me to eternity 1 wouldn’t get anything but 
crap jobs and would be put in a crap gang. 
They have their ways. I think those In the 
water-front work here are just about even 
for and against Bridges. All the commies 
are for him though and that Is about one 
out of three in the union. Then the paid 
offloials are for him. But not the men with 
interest in servicemen. Why doesn’t he agree 
to oall off load-limit during the war If he is 
trying to do best for our boys? That’s a 
shame, and Z know it, for I lift them measly 
loads every day and if you get a pound more 
on there you are skinned for breaking the 
agreement. Yet the soldier gangs come right 
behind us and put on twice as much on one 
pallet load. 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR BAILEY AT COM- 
KlENOEklENT OF MER EDITH COLLEOE, 
JUNE 8. 1940 

[Mr. HOEY asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Rzcord an address de¬ 
livered by Senator Bailit at the commence¬ 
ment exercies at Meredith College, Raleigh, 
N. C., June 3. 1940, which appears in the 
Appendix.] 

THE LIGHT METALS INDUSTRY IN THE 
WEST-ADDRESS BY THE GOVERNOR OF 
OREGON 

[Mr. MORSE asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Rbcohd an address en¬ 
titled “The light Metals Industry in the 
West," delivered by Governor Earl Snell, of 
Oregon, at the Western Governors’ confer¬ 
ence, at Reno, Nev., on April 20, 1045, which 
appears In the Appendix.) 

ERNIE PYLE—ADDRESS BY WILLIAM E. 

[Mr. WILLIS asked and obtained leave to 
have printed In the Record a memorial ad¬ 
dress on the late Ernie Pyle, delivered by 
William E. Kelleher at a memorial service 
held at Albuquerque, N. Mes., on May 13, 
1940, which appears in the Appendix.) 

PRAYER OP THANKSGIVINO ON NATIONAL 
PRAYER DAY BY ARCHBISHOP FRANCIS 
J. SPELLMAN 

[Mr. WAGNER asked and obtained leave 
to have printed In the Record a Prayer of 
Thanksgiving After Victory, offered by Arch¬ 
bishop Francis J. Spellman at St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral, New York, May 13, 1946, National 
Prayer Day, which appears In the Appendix.] 

POSTWAR ECONOMIC PLANNING—^FULL 

employment 

[Mr. THOMAS of Utah asked and dbtained 
leave to have printed in the RiooiD a memo¬ 
randum prepared by the Department of Com¬ 
merce on the developments in Canada with 
respect to postwar fuU employment, which 
appears In the Appendix.] 

RACIAL DISCRIMINATZON8 IN GOVERN¬ 
MENT POLICY IN I'OREiaN COUNTRIES 
[Mr. THOMAS of Utah asked and obtained 
leave to have printed In the BnooiD the out¬ 
line of contents and an abstract of the report 
prepared by the Legislative Refetenee Service 
on Racial Discriminations and Governmental 
Policy in Foreign Oountales, vhloh iq^pear in 
the Appendix.] 


DATA FOR STATE-WIDE PLANNING OF 
VETERANS’ EDUCATION 

[Mr. THOMAS of Utah asked and Obtained 
leave to have printed In the Ricoxd excerpts 
from Education Bulletin 4 of the Office of 
Education entitled “Data for State-Wide 
Planning of Veterans’ Education,’’ and com¬ 
ments thereon by Dr. Ernest V. Hollis, who 
prepared the report, which appear in the 
Appendix.] 

ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY AND POWER 
DEVELOPMENT 

[Mr. AIKEN asked and obtained leave to 
have printed In the Record an article entitled 
“Union Council Backing Seaway—^Philadel¬ 
phia (Pa.) Labor Group Asks CIO to Make 
Fight for Project Developments,’’ published 
In the Watertown (N. Y.) Times of May 11, 
1946. which appears in the Appendix.) 

ATTITUDE OF THE SOUTH ON THE 

FEPC BILL—ARTICLE BY THURMAN 

SENSING 

[Mr. BILBO asked and obtained leave to 
have printed In the B xcx>rd an article on the 
subject of the FHPC entitled “The South 
Takes a Stand,’’ by Thurman Sensing, which 
appears In the Appendix.) 

CABINET GHANGES—EDITORIAL 
COMMENT 

[BAr. HATCH asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Record editorials com¬ 
menting on recent changes In the President’s 
Cabinet, published in the Washington News, 
the Washington St^, the Washington Post, 
and the Baltimore Sun, which appear In the 
Appendix.) 

CENSORSHIP OF NEWS PUBLISHED IN 

GERMANY—ARTICLE BY JOHN W. HILL¬ 
MAN 

[Mr. WILLIS asked and obtained leave to 
have printed In the Record an article relative 
to the censorship of news in Germany, writ¬ 
ten by John W. Hillman and published in the 
Indianapolis Times, which appears in the 
Appendix.] 

LEAVES OF ABSENCE 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may be ex- 
cused for most of the session today to 
enable me to keep a speaking engage¬ 
ment in New York. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With¬ 
out objection, the request is granted. 
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Mr. MUHDOCK. Mr. President, be¬ 
ginning Monday of the coining week a 
subcommittee of the Committee on Pub¬ 
lic Lands and Surveys will hold hearings 
at Salt Lake City. I am a member of 
that subcmnmittee. It is quite urgent 
that I attend the hearing Therefore, 
I ask unanimous consent to be excused 
from attendance on the Senate during 
the period when the hearing will be held. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 

their objection? The Chair hears none, 
and consent is granted. 

Mr. QUPPEY. Mr. President. I ask 
consent of the Senate to be absent next 
week. 1 shall be away on business, but, 
at my own expense. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 

there objection? The Chair hears none, 
and consent is granted. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President. I ask 

unanimous consent to be absent from the 
Senate on a trip to Europe which is to 
be taken by certain members of the sub¬ 
committee on the War Department of 
the Appropriations Committee, of which 
I am a member. I am uncertain how 
many dasrs the trip will require. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 

their objection to the request of the Sen¬ 
ator from Kansas? The Chair hears 
none, and the request is granted. 
CONGRESSIONAL EXPENSE ALLOWANCE 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Morn¬ 
ing bu sines s is concluded. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President. I under¬ 
stand that this afternoon the Senate will 
take up for consideration House bill 3109, 
and on page 2 thereof Is found an amai^d- 
ment proposed by the Senate Committee 
on Appropriations. I shall have to be 
absent from the Senate a part of the time 
today, and therefore refer to the matter 
now. 

The issue before the Senate is raised 
by the amendment of the Senate Com¬ 
mittee on Appropriations to which 1 have 
referred, as well as by House bill 3109 
itself, providing for a $2,500 tax-exempt 
expense allowance for Senators and 
Representatives. 

The issue Is a simple one. Should 
there be added to the compensatoa whidu 
each Senator and Representative re¬ 
ceives an additional amount of $2A00 per 
annum? 

The arguments for the measure, as 
they have already been stated in the 
House debate, are briefly as follows: 

First Each Representative and Sen¬ 
ator pays out of his own salary a consid¬ 
erable amount of money for expenses 
which, if he were in private bu^ness or 
in any other public position, he would 
be allowed to take credit for Us his in¬ 
come-tax return. 

Second. Each is required to bear the 
expense incident to maintaining two 
homes. Until the last 6 or 7 years, a 
Representative or Senator would mmd a 
iPSat deal of his time at home, because 
ORRress would only remain in seBsioii 
eSdMPi to e months. But now he is away 
from his borne the entire year, with the 
rasdRtlMitJie Is put to large additional 
travel Je i Et i niie and the maintenance of 
two homes. 

Third. As has-already been Indicated, 
men in busUie|i, when they are away 


frcsn home, have their expenses paid. 
This is true also of Government offlcials 
who travel on Government business. 
Their transportation, hotel bills, and 
other necessary expenses are paid. 
This also applies to Army officers and 
Navy officers when th^r travel on Gov¬ 
ernment business. They receive sub¬ 
sistence and other expense allowances. 
Practically every Governor and mayor 
likewise has an expense accotmt when he 
is looking after public business. 

Fourth. In the office, any businessman 
or Government official, except a Repre¬ 
sentative or Senator, can charge tele- . 
phone calls to his ekpense account. A 
Senator has the right of only 10 long dis¬ 
tance calls a month. This provision for 
10 calls only went Into effect in July 
1944. 

Fifth. Since businessmen have had to 
come to Washington during the war 
period, every Senator and Representa¬ 
tive is called upon to entertain his con¬ 
stituents in the dining rooms of the re¬ 
spective Houses. This amounts to no 
inconsiderable amount in a year's time. 
In business this would be a deductible 
expense, and it is really part of the serv¬ 
ice that the Senator and Representative 
renders to his district and his constitu¬ 
ency. In fact, during the luncheon hour, 
the constituent is given an opportunity 
to air his problem with his Representa¬ 
tive. 

Sixth. Because of the above, it is con¬ 
tended that the $2,500 provided for In 
this bill is not a salary increase, but 
rather an appropriate provision for 
those expenses incidental to the service 
rendered by a Representative and Sen¬ 
ator. 

Over against these arguments in fa¬ 
vor of the bill, it has b^ clearly con¬ 
tended that: 

First. This is a very inappropriate 
time for such a measure. We are at war 
and passage of this bill would only in¬ 
crease (he pressure for wage Increaees 
of every group which feels that it is not 
adequately paid. Moreover, the pro¬ 
posed 25-percent increase, if it be con¬ 
sidered a salary increase, is larger than 
that authorised under the Little Steel 
formula. 

For some years pest, we have been 
trying to avoid Inflation. We have 
placed ceilings on iktfHmodity prices and 
wages. The danger of inflation is great¬ 
er now than ever and we ^fliould not join 
in the slightest degree hi any move that 
wouMbrmktheUtUe atteelfoniittla. If 
we vote this sum, what ariument have 
we in the locker to meet the wxgtmmt 
of certain labor groups lor Increased 
wages? 

Shortly, we will be called Upon to pass 
upon the extension of the Wmmwm r 
Price Control Act. Fbntty as (Diet act 
has been administered la mow direc¬ 
tions, it seems to be the consensus among 
the Members that to repeal it now isiN4fl 
open the floodgates. What is astded 
ihtre is competaiit a dminiRga to^ Jiot 
so much at the top as In the vaitoas dl^ 
visions and subdivisions, lyiknir kiilirtirtt 
of square pegs in round holes kk this 
great agency have come to tibe atten** 
tion of every Senator. 


But although fniusUoe has been done 
on occasions, everyone seems to sense 
the imperative need to hold the general 
hne. Doesn't that same argument apply 
to this matter now before us? With 
the war only half over, should we not 
resist every pressure which would make 
for higher prices and higher wages? 

1 fought last year to get the Con¬ 
gress to pass a bill that would permit 
salary increases to the white-collar 
workers where the workers and the em¬ 
ployer could agree, when the increase 
would not Involve wages higher than 
$37.50 a week. .The Senate passed that 
bill but the House turned it down. 1 
cannot see how Congress can Increase 
its own salary and not do likewise with 
the white-collar worker. It is the func¬ 
tion of Congress to help hold the hne. 
This sum ot $1,642,500, vdiile inconse¬ 
quential in amount to the total appro¬ 
priations. does, in my opinion, make a 
breach of more significance than the 
sum Involved. 

Second. With our national debt ap¬ 
proaching $300,000,000,000, should we not 
be thinking of cutting corners wherever 
we can? This proposal would increase 
governmental overhead by only $1,642,- 
500, but should we not make every at¬ 
tempt, however small, to curtail nonwar 
appropriations? 

Third. In Wisconsin and other States 
there is a constitutional prcdiibltlon 
against increasing (and that means di¬ 
rectly or indirectly) the compensation 
paid to members of the State legisla¬ 
ture. 

Fourth. Our United States Constitu¬ 
tion wisely provides that the President's 
compensation "shall neither be increased 
nor diminished during the period for 
which he shall have been elected." 
Should not this provision apply In spirit 
to our Congress? As it now stands, the 
proposal would make the expense allow¬ 
ance retroactive to January 1945. 

Fifth. This Is not a matter of urgency 
and should be referred to the Joint Com¬ 
mittee on Congressional Reorganization 
to take up. 

Sixth. The argument has been ad¬ 
vanced in support of this tax-free aUow- 
ance that in 1929 a married person hav¬ 
ing a salary Of $10,900 and one depend¬ 
ent, paid a tax of $416. Now on the 
same salary, be pays a tax of $2,S85—an 
increased tax voted by the Congress. 
This is not a valid argument for the 
expense increase. We all recognize the 
enormous financial obligations that have 
been placed on our Treasury because of 
the war. These obUgatlOBs have re¬ 
quired higher taxes to meet thm. 

Blr. President, when I ran for office 
and was reelected last fall, after almost 
6 years in Washington, 2 had full know¬ 
ledge of the Rtuation, the amount of in¬ 
come tax 1 would pay, the sums that I 
would have to expend for travel, living 
expenses, and so forth, In Washington; 
the cost resulting from entertaining my 
constituents, and the maintenance of 
two ho m es one in Wtseonsitt and one 
in the Distrlet of CMuntUa. I reahied 
that if I had to educate my dfildren, I 
could not have made ends meet en a 
Senator's salary. Rut I ran for rsblee- 
tion, knowing all those facts. I was re- 
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elected, and I do not feel that I can, 
under the present circumstances, vote for 
any direct or indirect increase of my 
compensation as Senator. 

Therefore, I shall vote against the 
amendment reported by the committee. 
DATS FOR COMMENCEMENT OF HEAR- 

INOS AND TIME UMIT FOR REPORT 

ON MISSOTOI VALLEY AUTHORITY 

BILL 

Mr. BILBO obtained the floor. 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me, so that I may 
undertake to correct the Record in one 
respect. 

Mr. BILBO. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. OVERTON. The other day, Mr. 
President, I requested unanimous con¬ 
sent to abrogate the /ule in reference 
to the time limit which was placed upon 
consideration of the Missouri Valley Au¬ 
thority bill by the Committee on Irri¬ 
gation and Reclamation. I find that 
although I proposed the unanimous- 
consent request, no action was taken 
upon it. I think that was due to the 
fact that I was interioipted by a num¬ 
ber of Senators who desired informa¬ 
tion, and unfortunately the Chair did 
not ask whether there was objection. 
So the request was not agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does 
the Senator desire that the permanent 
Record be corrected? 

Mr. OVERTON. I desire to propose 
another request, which I think will bet¬ 
ter cover the subject matter. 

Mr. President, I propose the follow¬ 
ing unanimous-consent request: With 
respect to Senate bill 555, to provide 
for a Missouri Valley Authority, I ask 
unanimous consent that the provision 
in Senate Resolution 97, agreed to on 
March 15, 1945, requiring, in effect, that 
the Committee on Irrigation and Rec¬ 
lamation shall report on said bill within 
60 days from the date of its reference 
to said committee, be abrogated. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection? The Chair hears none. 
Without objection- 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, 1 should 
like to ask a question. When would the 
hearings be held and a report*be made? 

Mr. OVERTON. The author of the 
bill said that when he returned from 
Montana, which would be about the 
middle of June, he and I would confer 
with regard to the matter and under¬ 
take to fix a time for hearings on the bill. 

Mr. LANGER. Was it the plan to 
have the matter go over for the summer? 

Mr. OVERTON. There was no plan 
whatever. The Senator from Montana 
desired that there be a postponement 
of the consideration of the bill by the 
Committee on Irrigation and Reclama¬ 
tion. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the unanimous-con¬ 
sent request of the Senator from Lou¬ 
isiana? 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I object. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Ob¬ 
jection is heard. 

Mr. OVERTON. Then. Mr. President, 
X notify everyone concerned beginning on 
June 4, 1945, hearings will be held by a 
subcommittee of the Committee on Irrl* 
gation and Reclamation on the proposed 


Missouri Valley Authority. All witnesses, 
Including the Governors of the various 
States who may be interested, must be 
present on that date in order to be heard. 

Mr. LANGER. Very well. 

Mr. OVERTON. The author of the bill 
will be absent when the hearings are 
held. I regret it very much. I have en¬ 
deavored to extend to him the courtesy 
for which he asked, and I regret that the 
Senator from North Dakota is taking the 
position which he has assumed. 

Mr. OVERTON subsequently said: Mr. 
President, I rose to make a motion to 
take up a bill, but before doing so I de¬ 
sire to withdraw the announcement I 
previously made that on June 4 the Com¬ 
mittee on Irrigation and Reclamation 
will begin the conduct of hearings on the 
Missouri Valley Authority. I am ad¬ 
vised by the Journal clerk that the unan¬ 
imous-consent request was granted on 
Monday last, and that it is not necessary 
that it should appear in the Record. Of 
course, the entry in the Journal has 
precedence over any omission in the 
Record. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Chair has a copy of the Journal before 
him, and will say that that statement is 
correct. 

Mr. OVERTON. So then it is under¬ 
stood that the hearings will not be con¬ 
ducted beginning June 4. I will state for 
the benefit of Senators who are inter¬ 
ested that the hearings will be held at 
some later date which may hereafter be 
agreed upon between the able Senator 
from Montana CMr. Murray] and my¬ 
self. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, a par¬ 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. LANGER, Do I correctly under¬ 
stand that the ruling was that unani¬ 
mous consent was granted? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Unan¬ 
imous consent was granted on last Mon¬ 
day. 

TIME LIMIT TO REPORT ON SAVANNAH 
VALLEY AUTHORITY BILL 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, these 
authority bills are so tangled up with re¬ 
quirements as to time limit on filing re¬ 
ports that it is utterly impossible for 
them all to be considered simultaneously. 
I find it necessary to make another 
unanimous consent request with refer¬ 
ence to the Savannah Valley Authority. 

I ask unanimous consent that the time 
limit fixed heretofore by unanimous con¬ 
sent for the report on Senate bill 737, to 
establish a Savannah Valley Authority, 
be abrogated. That is the bill in which 
the Junior Senator from Georgia [Mr, 
Russell] and the Senator from South 
Carolina are interested. I have under¬ 
stood from them that there will be no 
objection to the request. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Chair is Informed that a similar unani¬ 
mous request was made a few days ago, 
and granted. 

Mr. OVERTON. The request was not 
in the precise language of the present 
request. It was that the hearings on 
the bill be ix)stponed. 1 am now asking 
consent that the thne limit’ on filing a 
report, as fixed heretofore' by unanimous 
consent, be abrogated. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the unanimous-con¬ 
sent request of the Senator from Louis¬ 
iana? The Chair hears none, and It is 
so ordered. 

PROPOSED PERMANENT FAIR EMPLOY¬ 
MENT PRACTICE COMMISSION 

Mr. BILBO. Mr. President, a few days 
ago I read into the Record correspond¬ 
ence between the Reverend Louis L. Scott 
of Savannah, Ga., and myself. In that 
connection I wish to read a letter which I 
have Just received from him together 
with a letter which he directed to the 
Manuscript, post office box 6666, Wash¬ 
ington, D. C. The first letter to which I 
have referred is as follows: 

Senator Thtodobc Q. Bilbo, 

United States Senate Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: Enclosed herewith is a copy of a 
letter I am today sending to a Negro paper 
known as the Manuscript. Under its May 
14 Issue, it took exceptions to my letter sent 
you. and of which you read Into the Senate 
Record. I do appreciate your doing that, 
for every truth, causes Just such reaction, but 
this is no reason to let up, and believe me. I 
shall never do so until our aims are accom¬ 
plished. I have received many letters of 
congratulation for my position. Therefore, 
again 1 want to thank you. 

Very truly yours, 

Lewis L. Scott. 

The second letter which I wish to read 
Into the Record is as follows: 

Savannah, Qa., May 1$, 1945. 
The Manuscmpt. 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Editors: The immortal Wendell Phil¬ 
lips In hla tribute to the gallantry ol the great 
statesman and soldier, Toulssant L’Ouverture, 
had this to say: “You think me a fanatic to¬ 
night, for you read history, not with your eyes, 
but with your prejudices." If Phillips lived 
today and knew the facts, all the facts about 
which your Manuscript so miserably distorted, 
he would have said again, "• • • you 

read • • • not with your eyes, but with 
your prejudices." For It la very obvious you 
have never seen the speech of Senator 
Bilbo, and It is a certainty you have never 
read it. Why not read it? 

There never has been a measure proposed 
in the United States Congress to send Ne¬ 
groes back to Africa or anywhere else. 1 can 
see surprise register on your face. You did 
not know that. Negroes bom or naturalized 
In the United States are citizens and are not 
subject to be "sent" anywhere, and are as 
much so as the Hon. Thbodore O. Bilbo, 
who knows this as well as any person alive. 
If you don’t know the facts relative to this 
proposed measure, you have only to ask me. 
I have them before me. and will send them 
to you at once, for you do need them. 

Your article dares take issue with me on 
what I said, you simply starts and stops, 
calling names, I would ask an apqlogy, when 
you say 1 am a Quisling, but I am too sure 
you don’t know the meaning of the word. 
If taking the position that Africa should be 
in the hands of Negroes, from one side to the 
other, and from top to bottom, makes me a 
Quisling, then you do me honor by calling 
me such. In that sense George Washington, 
Abraham Lincoln, Booker T. Washington, 
and Franklin D. Roosevelt were the greatest 
of Quisiinga, for they, too, believed in liberty 
and Independence for all people. 

Too many Negroes are di'eamers and wish¬ 
ful thinkers, and unfortunately some of 
them operate what we are to understand is 
theP "nreas," where they are In position to 
broadcast their distortions and inconsisten¬ 
cies to Negro children and their parents who 
are too busy to study and know the whole 
truth beyond what they read. The freedom 
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of apetch and praaa are privilege* which can 
prove themselves equally as dangerous, for 
they may misguide thousands. 

Your Manuscript, In Its reference to me. 
concludes by saying that Senator Bilb o uy d 
my letter In his argument against the FEPC, 
and then you further say that I was 
*‘trlcked** by the Senator in his revealing the 
contents of my l^ter on the floor of the 
Senate. What doubtleas stirred your “fun¬ 
gus” was the fact that Senator bilbo op¬ 
posed the FEPO, and, of course, my letter 
was merely an Incident. I would say, “You 
know,* but that would be an error, for you 
dont know; therefore I shall tell you. 

This is the opinion of the Reverend 
Bcott, of Savannah, Ga.. who is one of 
the leading Negro preachers of the South. 
His letter continues; 

Th^ FEPC is a meaningless gesture on the 
part of a few politicians to divert the atten¬ 
tion of Negroes from their basic needs, and 
the most good It will ever do is give a few 
dollars out to those who run around the 
country and talk about It. It Is as Unpracti¬ 
cal as perpetual motion, and as long as It is 
olive and wherever It Is alive it will always 
provoke the race question, and introduce race 
consciousness and embitter the otherwise 
good relationship that could exist. If I had 
known Senator Bilbo desired to use my letter 
in hie fight against this measure I would have 
made It stronger, and may do so yet. 

The race question is as deep rooted In this 
country as cancer, and any M. D. will teU 
you that annolntlng the spot with vaseline 
and covering It with a cle an c loth wi ll not 
cure It. So bring out your FBPC, your PSFC, 
or whatever you may wish It to be called, and 
the problem will remain • * • until 

the condition Is struck at its source. 

I dose with an analysis of the proceedings 
In question occurring in the Senate relative 
to Senator Tbkodobx O. Bilbo's ^>eech and 
proposed measure on April M, 1889. It Is 
headed “Voluntary resettlement oi American 
Negroes In Africa.” and after quoting Abra¬ 
ham Lincoln who said. • • favorable 

to our interest to transfer the African to his 
native clime.” 

Here I desire to digress to remark that 
there are not many people who know 
that when Abraham Lincoln wrote the 
Emancipation Proclamation he made a 
part of It the proposition to resettle the 
Negro In some country other than the 
United States. That part of the procla¬ 
mation is forgotten: 

Then the speech gave vivid reasons and 
manner by which this may he done, leaving 
the matter of the Hegroee* transfer to him 
and placing the burden of making the Negro 
secure in his native land upon the shoul¬ 
ders of the United States Oovemment. Sup¬ 
pose the Big Three placed Africa in Its en¬ 
tirety in the hands of Negroes; and Africa 
with all of its natural resources were placed 
under the direct eupervlelon of Negroes, with 
the necessary help toward making that coun¬ 
try into what It can and should he, coming 
from the great powers of the earth. Did you 
not know, with an educational program 
throughout that country with Its vast mil- 
llons of hiunan beings, that Africa could and 
would rank among the leading powers of the 
earth? Then our position all over the earth 
would be different. Nation would dare not 
asks laws and ordinances denying ut of 
ecttain rights because we were Negroee, for 
wa WUUld be in poeltlon to retsllate in kind. 

Ikwdr a w e a and poverty will forever be the 
object oC iHva^eet. A good mustratlon 
cemee IMi Maalty. A Negro woman known 
for yaaiB as Mandy** was called tme 

by everybody* wMb and colored, with no 
dlMpeet to ber, Mr husband was acciden¬ 
tally killed and tha oofnpany lettltd with ber 
lor 88/100. No sooner had tme ioimmMoo. 


gotten out before en automobile sal s e m au 
went out to see her. But not ones in the 
coutse of hie sales talk did he oaU bar ”Aunt 
Mandy,” but liwtead ”]in. Johnson,'* to 
which she replied, "Just llstan at my money 
talk.” 

No, Senator Bnno haa not proposed send¬ 
ing Negroes back to Africa, nor have I pledged 
my help In doing so, but remember this: As 
Icmg at one people or nation hat that which 
belongs to another, the world will never be 
at peace. But mhm India shall be given 
back to the Indians, and China to the Chi¬ 
nese, and last hut not least, Africa to the 
Negroes, then, and not until then, shall the 
"lamb and the- lion lie down together,” and 
a little child can lead them. 

Now. If Manuscript is honest, it will re¬ 
tract what It has said of me. In which case 
I shall appreciate receiving e copy. 

Very truly yours, 

Rev. L. Llxwxlltn Scott. 

Mr. President. I desire to make a brief 
observation In connection with this ex¬ 
cellent contribution by the Reverend L. 
Llewellyn Scott, 

1 have been accused of injecting the 
question of race relations into public 
discussions at a time when our country 
Is at war. I think my cf^leagues will 
appreciate the fact that I have enough 
of genuine American patriotism not to 
want to do ansrthing that would detract 
from or lessen our efforts to bring to a 
successful conclusion the second part of 
this World War; but I have been forced 
to do what I have done because it is evi¬ 
dent to any observant mind that the 
principal minority group In this coun¬ 
try—the Negroes—and I sometimes 
think there arc a few other groups Join¬ 
ing hands with them—are seeking to 
take advantage of the war situation to 
try to force upon the Congress and to 
propagandise through the press, over 
the radio, and on the hustings every¬ 
where, ideas and conceptions which are 
utterly foreign to the people whom I 
represent In part on the floor of the 
United States Senate. So I have been 
compelled to speak out my opposition, 
even if we are in a war. They propose to 
take advaxitage of the situation. Porln- 
sta nce, t hey demand the enactment of 
the FEPC tegJalation. We all know that 
that is s pon w ed by minority groups, 
and largely by the Negro group, and it 
is sponsored for no other purpose on 
earth except to destroy what they are 
pleased to call disertmtnation, because 
it is the philosophy, it is the contention 
of all the Intdligentsia among the Ne¬ 
groes of the United Slates that any 
form, kind, or suggesUon of segregation 
is dtscrimlnatlon. There never was a 
greater mistake made m a gieater un¬ 
truth uttered than to say that segrega¬ 
tion is discrimination. If segregation is 
discrlmixfation, we Democrats on this 
side of the aisle are guiRy of dlserimlng- 
tlon, because we ask the-^gentlenwn rep¬ 
resenting the Republican Party to att oh 
the othe.* side. They are segwated on 
the other side. That is not ditciiiiiliia- 
tion. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, Will the 
Senator yield? 

The FRESIDENT pro tempore. Does 
the Senater from Mississippi yifild to the 
Senator from New Mexico? 

Mr. BILBO. I yield. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. With due respe ct to^ 
the merits or demerits eff the FEPC bfll. 


pdlitical thought is largely motivated 
and political action is taken by political 
partj^. If the question of a Fair Em¬ 
ployment Practiee Committee Were not 
a matter that dbserved attention, why 
was it that the two major political par¬ 
ties, the RepubUcans at their convention 
in C^iicago, and the Democrats at their 
convention in Chicago, declared them¬ 
selves in favor, and both Presidential 
candidates spoke in favor of a perman¬ 
ent Fair Employment Practice Commit¬ 
tee. Can the Senator tell us that? 

Mr. BILBO. 1 shall be glad to answer 
the question. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Or was it a question of 
political expediency? 

Mr. BILBO. I shall be glad to answer 
the question; but I am suiprised that 
the Senator should ask such a simple 
question, because we all understood and 
we all understand now, indeed we know, 
that this kind of legislation, un-Ameri¬ 
can, unconstitutional, violative of every 
concept of the American way of life, 
legislation which is destined to bring 
almost a revolution in this country, was 
sponsored both by my party and by the 
other party and is being advocated today 
by Senators on this side of the Chamber 
and possibly on the other side for no 
other purpose except to satisfy the pres¬ 
sure of a group whose votes they want 
in the elections, just as has always been 
the case of political parties. Delegations 
representing these minority groups were 
there, demanding that the parties do 
something about discrimination. 

Bfr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Soxator yield? 

Mr. BILBO. I yield. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Of course, I do not 
doubt the sincerity of purpose behind the 
answer of the Senator from Missis- 
sipp i. . 

Mr. BUBO. The Senator from New 
Mexico knows it is true. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. No; I do not know 
whether it is true or not. 

Mr. BUBO. Some people hesitate to 
admit the truth . 

Mr. CBtAVEZ. No; I have too much 
faith in t^e integrity of the Democratic 
Party to feel that the Senator might be 
correct. 

Mr. BILBO. I will say that I have 
faith enough in the Democratic Party, 
in its ability and sagacity and ingenuity, 
to believe that it would put in the plat¬ 
form things which will appeal to the 
voters of the country; and that is what 
they were doing, 

Mr. CHAVB2. I disagree wHh the 
Senator. X do not think that the Demo¬ 
cratic Party and 1 do not believe that the 
Republican Party are so disloyal, so 
naive, as to make a pronouncement of 
political policy, a pronouncement of 
party pledges, in order to get a few votes. 

Mr. BUBO. BCr. President, behind the 
scenes, and under cover, and m riie cloak 
rooms, the Senator will find that the ad¬ 
vocates of this measure do not hesitate 
to say, **We have to pass this in order to 
control, in order to get the votes of a 
certain minority." They do not make 
any bones about It, and yrhs fool our¬ 
selves, and why be iiNlnoere about a 
thing? We know what tibti is intended 
for. 
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I say that if this bill shall ever become 
a law—and I pray to God it never will— 
if it shall ever become a law and there 
Is an honest attempt to put it into force. 
It is not going to be considered a law 
against southern people in the interest 
of the Negro, but there will be found 
opposition springing up against it in 
every nook and corner of the United 
States, because when under the pro¬ 
posed law an agent goes out to California 
and tells every businessman or private 
enterprise that has six employees or more 
that a Japanese will have to be hired, 
hell is going to break loose, and we know 
what will happen if they go to other 
sections and say that a member of this 
nationality or that nationality must be 
employed. Yet that will be done, be¬ 
cause the bill provides that there must be 
respect for ance.stry. It is race, creed, 
color, religion, and ancestry. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. That is correct. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does 
the Senator from Mississippi yield to the 
Senator from New Mexico? 

Mr. BILBO. I yield. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. It says just that very 
thing, for the seme reason that Congress 
has passed legislation which says to a 
selective service board, “Take this man, 
Incspectlve of his nationality or ances¬ 
try, and send him to feel the bayonet of 
a Japanese.” If the Congress can do 
that, if it can take the little boy from 
the South, if it can pick up one of Polish 
ancfjstry, in Cleveland, and say. “Go into 
the Army and face all the damnation of 
the Germans, or go to Iwo Jima and feel 
all the dirt of the Japanese,” how can it 
be said we cannot pass a law which shall 
say, “There shall be no discrimination 
against a person in the way of getting 
employment, or in having decent work¬ 
ing conditions, or in being the recipient 
of what he fought for with the spirit 
of 1776?” The Senator from Mississippi 
can never convince the majority of Amer¬ 
ican people by his argument. 

Let me add, further, from the politi¬ 
cal standpoint, we, the Democrats, made 
a solemn pledge at Chicago, and either 
the Democrats stand behind that pledge, 
or I predict that it will not be long be¬ 
fore many chairmen of committees in 
this body will be changed. 

Mr. BILBO. The proponents are say¬ 
ing by this bill, “Good-by America, good- 
by freedom, good-by freedom of action 
on the part of the citizens of this coun¬ 
try. We have the power in Washington, 
and we are going to the State where 
someone has a little business of seven 
employees, and tell him whom he shall 
employ In his business.” 

At Nashville, Tenn., there is a great 
Baptist publishing concern. I foresee tho 
day when the head of the FEPC will go 
to Nashville and say to the Baptist 
brethren, “Look here; you are a kind of 
a close corporation, and you are print¬ 
ing books and papers that circulate 
throughout the country. That is inter¬ 
state commerce, and we want you to 
employ thh Catholic, we want you to em¬ 
ploy this Negro, we want you to employ 
this Chinese, we want you to employ this 
Japanese, we want you to do this and 
that.” Or he will go up to Boston, Mass., 
where the Christian Science Monitor and 
other publications of the Christian Sci¬ 


ence Church are published. The adher¬ 
ents of that religious denomination are 
very enthusiastic about it. And they 
want no one there working with the out¬ 
fit except those who believe in the Chris¬ 
tian Science doctrine, or denomination. 
The FEPC says “Yes, sir, we are going to 
break up this outfit. We are going to put 
some people in here, perhaps Catholics, 
or those who belong to the Jewish re¬ 
ligion,” and £0 on. That is what It 
means. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BILBO. I yield. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. The statement of the 
Senator from Mississippi indicates that 
possibly when he read the bill he did not 
do so very carefully, because there Is 
nothing in the bill which provides for 
anything of that kind. It does not pro¬ 
vide that one has to employ Catholics, 
or has to give a job to a Baptist, or to a 
Jew. or to a Negro, or to anyone else. 
All it say.s is that there shall be no dis¬ 
crimination because one does happen to 
be a Catholic or happens to be a Jew. 
That is all it says. 

Mr. BILBO. That is the same thing. 
The Senator is admitting my statement, 
he is admitting my argument . 

Of course, Mr. President, I did not 
mean to take up the time of the Senate 
with this out-of-line argument this 
morning, but I wish again to ask my col¬ 
leagues to read the article by Mr. Sens¬ 
ing, which sets forth what is going to 
happen in the South if there is an at¬ 
tempt made to enforce the proposed law. 
This is a free country, and every man 
engaged in private enterprise should 
have some say-so about whom he shall 
employ in his place of business, and not 
have little autocrats or bureaucrats from 
the banks of the Potomac River tell him 
that he has to employ Mr. Jones because 
Mr. Jones has applied for a job, “and we 
tliini: he is qualified, but you have turned 
him down because he happens to be a 
Catholic, or happens to be a Jew, or hap¬ 
pens "to be a Negro, or happens to be a 
Pole, or something else.” I think a man 
should be permitted to organize his own 
aif airs 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President— 

Mr. BILBO. I shall yield, but I wish 
to make one further statement. The 
Senator says I have not read the bill. If 
it ever comes up for discussion, he will 
find that I have read it. The bill even 
proposes—and I am sure the Senator will 
desire to amend it when it Is thoroughly 
exposed—to tell private enterprise whom 
they shall put into their places r: busi¬ 
ness to carry on their Industry or work, 
and it provides that Ws agency In Wash¬ 
ington shall have the power to establish 
a thousand or ten thousand headquar¬ 
ters or agencies from which to operate, 
and then it is proposed to let them ap¬ 
point a million agents to go forth and 
tantalize the American people, to see that 
the political party gets votes. That is 
what the proponents of the bill are after. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me to make a short ob¬ 
servation? 

Mr. BILBO. 1 have yielded the floor. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. The Senator from Mis¬ 
sissippi can put any Interpretation on the 
biU he deems proper. He has talked 
about the rights ii Industry and the 
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rights of business men to manage their 
own affairs and provide for their own 
protection, but he forgets the inalienable 
rights of the citizens of this country. 
Those should also be considered; and the 
time will come when we can consider 
those things. 

STATEMENT OP MATTERS TO BE INVESTI¬ 
GATED IN EUROPE BY A GROUP OP 

SENATORS 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, a group 
of Senators representing the Committee 
on Military Affairs, the Committee on 
Naval Affairs, and the Committee on Ap¬ 
propriations, propose to go to Europe the 
latter part of this week to investigate 
matters which will later be the subject 
of legislation by C ingress. I ask unani¬ 
mous consent that a brief statement of 
some of the matters which the committee 
has in mind to investigate be printed in 
the Record. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection? 

There being no objection, the state¬ 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows; 

The committee proposes to look Into the 
vast redeployment program now In process 
of transferring men and equipment from 
Europe to this country and to the Pacific 
theater. They will visit redeployment cen¬ 
ters to study the effectiveness of the plan 
for the diecharge of men from the Army and 
get the views of men of all ranks and all 
branches of the service as to the fairness 
of this program und the efficiency of its 
operation. Tiiey Intend to visit the centers 
where American soldiers released from Ger¬ 
man prisons arc stationed and see how these 
men are being provided for and the steps 
being taken to repatriate them. 

The committee will endeavor to get In¬ 
formation as to the nature and extent of 
the properties and supplies which the Army 
does not propose to move to the Pacific thea¬ 
ter or bring home. The administration of 
the military government In Germany and 
Italy and the methods being used by the 
Army and UNRRA to furnish food and 
clothing, as well as the extent and merits 
of future demands likely to be made upon 
this country for these supplies, will also be a 
subject of inquiry. 

The members of the Naval Affairs Com¬ 
mittee will be particularly interested In the 
operations of the great ports of Bremen and 
Bremerhaven, the administration of which 
has recently been taken over by the United 
States Navy. The committee will also view 
the scenes of some of the great decisive bat¬ 
tles for a thorough undeistanding of the 
difficulties overcome by fighting our men and 
the efficiency of the equipment furnished 
them. 

LE^.VE OP ABSENCE 

Mr. RUSSEI;L. Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent that leave of absence 
be granted to the Senator from Virginia 
fMr. Byrd], the Senator from Arkansas 
IMr. McCt ellan J , the Senator from Mis¬ 
sissippi I Mr. Eastland,] the Senator from 
Tennessee IMr. Stewart], the Senator 
from South Carolina FMr. Maybank], 
the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
Gurney], the Senator from West Vir¬ 
ginia IMr. Revercomb], and the Senator 
from Georgia IMr. Russell! , to make the 
trip to Europe to which I have Just al- 
lude(J. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection? The Chair hears none, 
and leave of absence is granted. 
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ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY AND POWER 

PROJECT—ACnVITISS OF G. E. MACE 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President^ about a 
month ago, many Members of the Senate 
received a pamphlet bearing the name 
of the Commerce and Industry Associa¬ 
tion of New York City and which was 
critical of tbe St. Lawrence seaway and 
power project. 

In the pamphlet was reiterated the 
opposition to the project which this or¬ 
ganization had maintained for 25 years 
or so. 

In 1933 representatives of this associa¬ 
tion appeared before the Foreign Rela¬ 
tions Committee of the Senate and 
argued against the St. Lawrence develop¬ 
ment on the basis that it was uneconomi¬ 
cal and unnecessary. 

The pamphlet, which has been sent 
to Members of the Senate, is signed by 
G. E. Mace, manager of the transporta¬ 
tion bureau of this association. It is 
my understanding now that Mr. Mace 
distributed this booklet after the exec¬ 
utive committee of the association had 
unanimously voted to take no further ac¬ 
tion with respect to the seaway, even 
though the association had consistently 
opposed it for 25 years. 

Whether that is true or not is perhaps 
Immaterial. The fact remains that this 
pamphlet, issued by Mr. Mace with or 
without the instructions of his executive 
committee, is literally reeking with false 
statements and misrepresentations. 

I will mention only one of them here, 
and I mention that only because he 
makes reference to myself in it. 

On page 6 of the pamphlet, it is stated 
that on March 17. 1944, the Legislature 
of the State of Vermont by a vote of 123 
to 69 defeated a resolution to Introduce 
the St. Lawrence project and that ac¬ 
tion was taken following an active cam¬ 
paign conducted by Senator Axken of 
Vermont in his home State in favor of 
the project. 

This is a sample of the false statements 
contained in this pamphlet. 

The facts are that on March 15. 1944, 
the Vermont Legislature was called into 
special session for the express purpose of 
enacting a soldiers* vote law. It was 
understood that nothing but emergency 
matters would be taken up at that ses¬ 
sion, yet someone, whose enthusiasm 
undoubtedly exceeded his better judg¬ 
ment, undertook to interject the St. Law¬ 
rence project into this special session of 
the legislature. 

The matter was Introduced without 
my knowledge and certainly any cam¬ 
paign on my part, and the legislature 
rightfuly voted not to consider It at that 
time. If I had been a member of the 
legislature and had been present, I would 
have voted likewise. 

As a matter of fact, more than 10 
years ago, the Vermont Legislature cre¬ 
ated a commission to work for the de¬ 
velopment of the 8t. Lawrence seaway 
aod power project. It is only fair to 
say ^t this commission has not func¬ 
tioned tor several years and that work 
In behalf the St. Lawrence Is now car¬ 
ried on pm^ally by agricultural and 
labor organlZEfions and industrial asso¬ 
ciations in my fll^te. 


I give this illustration as a sample of 
the plain, unadulterated fallacies which 
saturate this pamphlet prepared and dis¬ 
tributed by an employee of the Com¬ 
merce and Industry Association of New 
York. 

Other misrepresentations are pointed 
out in a letter which I have received 
from a member of tbe association itself, 
Mr. Julius H. Barnes, one of the most 
highly respected businessmen in Amer¬ 
ica. I understand that Mr. Barnes is 
not the only member of this association 
who has repudiated Mr. Mace*s false 
statements. 

On the second page of this pamphlet 
are printed the names of the board of 
directors of the association. All of them 
are prominent business leaders in New 
York, and I hope for their own sake and 
for the sake of the reputation of the 
association for veracity, that they do not 
subscribe to such falsehoods as are per¬ 
petrated in this pamphlet. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
letter to me from Julius H. Barnes 
printed in the Record at this point. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec¬ 
ord. as foUows: 

Nxw Tobk, N. T., Map JO, 1945. 
Hon. OBoaoE D. Azkjkn, 

Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

My Dbab Senatob: Recently, tbe Oomxnerce 
and Industry Association of New York sent 
to every Member of Congress, a pamphlet 
signed by O. B. Mace, manager of their trans¬ 
portation bureau, attacking the St. Lawrence 
seaway and power project. 

X have been a member of this association 
for a quarter century and have also been 
president of tbe United States Chamber of 
Commerce three terms, and later also chair¬ 
man for an additional three terms, believing 
always in business organisations and their 
expressions on public policy, rising above any 
local or selfish interest. 

In all my experience with such organiza¬ 
tions, there has never been Issued a more 
inaccurate statement on any issue of public 
Interest, than this particular pronoimeement. 
It does a distinct disservice to public enlight¬ 
enment on a great national question and an 
injury to public confidence in business organ¬ 
izations. This is particularly regrettable be¬ 
cause in that association are many proven 
national business leaders of unquestioned 
public spirit who, if informed of such unfair 
statements, would not subscribe to such 
methods, reflecting little honor on an organ¬ 
ization allowing thus an employee to use 
the association name. 

Please point out to your colleagues some 
of the misstatements in this bulletin which 
violate American standards of accuracy and 
fairness. 

For example, on tbe very first page, Mr, 
Mace says: 

*'The voyage from Montreal to Duluth en¬ 
tails 1,334 mUes. much of which is dilBcult 
navigation.’* 

This absurd statement Is made although 
the Great Lakes constitute tbe greatest in¬ 
land waterway system In the world. It han¬ 
dles In its 9 months season more than half 
the 12 months total tonnage of all tbe other 
three seacoasts of the United Btatee. The 
far-western city of Duluth, altboiigb in win¬ 
ter latitude, ranke second In tannage to the 
great port of Now York. Tbe single Lake Su¬ 
perior paasea through tbe Boo tooka each 
year three times the total tontage of the 
Whole Volga system serving all of Russia. 

Is that “diificult navigation”? 


Again, the pamphlet states (p. 4): 

**lt is prqpiosed to construct 21 locks be¬ 
tween Montreal and Duluth. These looka 
would constitute 21 physicAl barriers to nav¬ 
igation.** 

This is completely Inaccurate. The whole 
St. Lawrence seaway from Montreal to Du¬ 
luth would need only 16 loeke, 8 of which are 
already constructed. Beven of these fin¬ 
ished looks at the Welland Canal, built by 
Canada, costing $180,000,000 wait today ready 
with ooean-sSae looka and depths for the great 
ships still blocked at Montreal by the out¬ 
moded locks and channels, half a cont\iry old. 
There are only three additional locks yet to 
be built by the United States, and five by 
Canada, all In the single stretch of 48 miles 
above Montreal. The association could have 
verified this easily by consulting the factual 
reports of the Department of Commerce com¬ 
pleted under Secretary Jesse Jones. Only 
Ignorance or intellectual dishonesty would 
have stated “21 physical barriers” to be con¬ 
structed. 

The pamphlet states (p. 4); 

“The distance from the source of the St. 
Lawrence River (Lake Ontario) to the open 
sea is 1,182 miles. Navigation would be re¬ 
stricted for the entire distance.** 

Another completely inaccurate statement. 
Navigation from the Atlantic to Montreal 
(1,000 miles) is free and unhindered today 
for oceangoing vessels, even of 30-foot draft, 
until they are stopped by the 14-foot draft 
of the 60-year-old St. Lawrence locks at 
Montreal. In Document 110, Seventy-third 
Congreas, the Interdepartmental Board stat¬ 
ed. “The completed seaway from Duluth to 
the Atlantic Ocean will provide a waterway 
In which vessels may move with unrestricted 
speed over approximately 87 percent of the 
total distance.” 

The restriction seems to be only in Mr. 
Mice’s anxiety to make a case. 

*rhe pamphlet states (p. 8): 

“Throughout the years such steamship 
lines have either maintained an eloquent si¬ 
lence or have actively opposed the proposi¬ 
tion.” 

On the contrary, in the Senate Committee 
on Foreign Relations bearings of 1932-33 (p. 
708), Robert Dollar, president of Dollar 
Steamship Lines, a great figure in placing the 
American flag on American ships all over the 
world, stated: 

"Ships will certainly go to the Lakes for 
cargo * • • When the canal is finished 
there is no more reason for doubting that 
ships will go from the ocean to the Great 
Lakes than there is that ships will go to any 
port on the Atlantic seaboard. The fact 
tha': they can get nearer the center of the 
great producing country of the United 
States would be a great Inducement In using 
the canal. Looking at the question from 
the shipowner's viewpoint, 1 am poeitlve 
that it will be a great benefit to the ship¬ 
owner, but more especially to the producers 
in the Pacific Northwest.** 

Take your choice between Mr. Mace and 
Capt. Robert Dollar. 

In this record of omissions, evasions, and 
mi8Bt..tement8, please read page 5. citing the 
followLig questionable statements: 

“In 1021 tbe International Joint High 
Commission reported In favor of the proj¬ 
ect • * • Gongreae declined to author¬ 
ize* the construction of the seaway.” 

“In 1932 • • • tbe treaty again failed 
of ratiflcatiQn.** 

*Tn 1984.the Senate • * • again with¬ 
held ratlfieation.** 

“In 1941 ♦ • • again Congress did 

not pass the requested legislation • • •.’* 

Tbe facts are that over all those years, 
the only action by Congress was a Senate 
vote of 1934, 49 in f$voc to 48 against. This 
followed the 1888 aiq)roval of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Oommittee, 18 to 6 . In 
1041 the only oongressional aotftoxi was the 
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approval by the House Oommittee on Rivera 
and Harbors, 17 to 8. and Just two weeks 
before Pearl Harbor deferred consideration. 
Is the Mace statement an honest presenta¬ 
tion of the record between 1021 and 1041? 

The pamphlet states (page 6); 

*‘Now York never has approved this project 
In Its entirety.” 

The facts are that under Governor Frank¬ 
lin D. Roosevelt, the New York Legislature 
passed unanimously the Power Authority Act 
directing that organization to promote both 
navigation and power on the St. Lawrence 
River. Through the succeeding administra¬ 
tions of Governor Lehman and the present 
Governor Dewey, repeated efforts to repeal 
or amend the Power Authority Act or to op¬ 
pose the St. Lawrence seaway have been de¬ 
feated. The State of New York through Its 
legislature and its Governors, both Repub¬ 
lican and Democratic, has steadfaj^tly favored 
the development of both navigation and 
power on the St. Lawrence Only last Jan¬ 
uary 3. Governor Dewey, addressing the as¬ 
sembly stated: “For years I have advocated 
the completion of the St Lawrence seaway 
and power project.” The association’s state¬ 
ment does not square with the facts. 

Without burdening this letter with repeti¬ 
tion of other inaccuracies and fallacies In 
that pamphlet, may 1 point out one Im¬ 
portant omission emphasizing Its unfair 
methods upd argument. On pages 12 to 15 
is reproduced a letter from Mr James Nor¬ 
ris. of Chicago addressed to you, Senator, 
criticlzlnn the seavjay and claiming it would 
be of no benefit to the grain trade That let¬ 
ter was from the Congressional Record of 
March 12 last, where you. yourself, Introdviccd 
It together with a detailed factual reply which 
Mr. Mac‘i does not reproduce or even men¬ 
tion. To rny mind your reply was an ac¬ 
curate and adequate refutation, and I spef«k 
on thlL point with a lifetime of grain ex¬ 
porting myself, and with a unique eipsrlence 
of World War 1 as President Wilson’s and 
Herbert Hoover’s head of the United States 
Grain Corporation. 

If the deeper St. Lawrence had been open 
In that World War I. American and Ca¬ 
nadian grain would have more nearly ap¬ 
proximated the Eurr.pean price. 

'mis pamphlet exhibits a curious history 
perspective. On poges 3 and 12 it goes back 
to 1900 to find the only unfavorable official 
report ever made on the St. Lawrence proj¬ 
ect. Even that report was immediately fol¬ 
lowed by the construction in 1903 of the pres¬ 
ent outmoded locks built for ships of 250 
feet instead of today’s 800. and for ships re¬ 
quiring 14 feet draft Instead of today’s 27 
feet. The commerce of 1900 was handled In 
ships of 2.000 tons instead of today’s 20.000. 
Turn back the clock. 

In this pamphlet sent to every Member 
of Congress and widely to the press, the final 
paragraph Is a striking example of selfleh 
Impudence. It reads: 

“Having failed of Justification on every 
point upon which support has been advanced, 
the project should permanently be aban¬ 
doned. After approximately half a century 
of studies, estimates and discussion. It war¬ 
rants no further expenditure of time, money, 
or consideration.” 

Your colleague should read that advice 
In the light of the approvals of five Presi¬ 
dents of the United States, including Presi¬ 
dent Truman, three New York State Gov¬ 
ernors. Including Governor Dewey, two New 
York State Legislatures, five Boards of Engi¬ 
neers, two committees of Congress, a ma¬ 
jority vote of the United States Senate in 
favor, the Maritime Gommisslon, building 
and operating the ivorld’s wonder fleet, the 
Department of Static, War, Navy, Commerce, 
and Agriculture. These Judgments ex¬ 
pressed by national and State agencies In¬ 
vested with a wide public Interest can be 
measured against this individual employee 
of a oommerolal body in a single port. The 


Federal Government has already properly 
spent in the improvement of New York har¬ 
bor more than half the total cost to our 
Government of operating the St. Lawrence 
now with Its score of great cities waiting 
tor it. Sounds eelflah, doesn’t It? 

This Association has always been backward 
on the St. Lawrence project. Let us see what 
has happened on this half century. 

On power, even 30 years ago, the total gen¬ 
erated power of America was 14.000.000.000 
kllwatt-hours. In 1034 when this Assccla- 
tion opposed the project before Congress, 
America used 90.000.000.000 kilowatt-hours. 
In 1941 when this Association again op¬ 
posed this project and stated that pc,ver 
was not needed. America generated 160,000.- 
000,000 kilowatt-hours. Last year. America 
used 240,000,000,000 kilowatt-houis. The 
greatest power-operated industrial Nation, 
because of such opposition, sees today, flow¬ 
ing unused to the sea, the cheapest source 
of power remaining in America, more than 
the T. V. A. total Improvement In the 
4 years since 1941 association opposition, 
the population of the Northeastern United 
6):ates8 has actually shrunken almost 5 per¬ 
cent. At what stage would this association 
change its views? 

In these same 4 years more than half 
the national expenditure in new plants and 
plant expansion has centered arcund the 
Great Lakes cities. From the management 
genius and the swelling pool of skilled labor 
flowed the miracle industrial production that 
saved the world. 

If the St. Lawrence had in 1934 been ap¬ 
proved by only 16 additional Senators there 
wou'.d have been saved untold lives and un¬ 
numbered ships over the protected St. 
Lawrence route during the critical years 
s'nce Pearl Harbor 

America was not built by men who op¬ 
pose and object, but by men of courage and 
faith in America’s growih, magnificently 
Justified especially in these last 4 years of 
war. Men in this National St. Lawrence 
Association like Owen D. Young, Edward P. 
Noble, John Cowles, Cyrus Eaton, Henry 
Ford II, Marshall Field. Jay N. Darling, C. B. 
Thomas. Bernard Bidder, Murray Van Wag¬ 
oner will continue to ask of Congress fair 
play 111 presenting the weighty reasons for 
congressional approval and firm in the faith 
that opening a fourth sencoast In the war 
Industry heart of America will not so much 
divert tonnage and commerce from other 
ports and railroads, but rather create a great 
upsurge in Industry, employment, and earn¬ 
ings. marking a new and brilliant chapter 
In America’s world Icader.-h.p, 

Sincerely. 

JULHIS H. B.arnes, 

Member of Commerce and Industry 

Association of New York. 

APPROPRIATIONS FOR THE LEGISLATIVE 
BRANCH 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate proceed to consider 
House bill 3109. making appropriations 
for the legislative branch for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1946, and for other 
purposes. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill 
(H. R. 3109) making appropriations for 
the legislative branch for the fiscal year 
ending June 30,1946, and for other pur¬ 
poses, which had been reported from the 
Committee on Appropriations with 
amendments. 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the formal 
reading of the bill be dispensed with, 
that it be read for amendment, and that 
the committee amendments be first con¬ 
sidered. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection? The Chair hears none, 
and the clerk will state the amendments 
of the committee. 

The first amendment of the Commit¬ 
tee on Appropriations was, under the 
heading '‘Senate,” at the top of page 2, 
to insert: 

There shall be paid to each Senator, after 
January 2, 1946, an expense allowance of 
$2,500 per annum, to assist in defraying ex¬ 
penses related to or resulting from the dis¬ 
charge of his official duties (including ex¬ 
penses for travel, lodging, and subsistence 
while away from hla State domicile In the 
performance of his official duties) to be paid 
in equal monthly installments. Such allow¬ 
ance shall not be considered as income for 
the purposes of Federal, State, or other law, 
and such expenses, to the extent that they 
exceed such allowance, shall be deductible 
for income-tax purposes if otherwise au¬ 
thorized by law. For making such payments 
through June SO. 1946, $358,667, of which so 
much as is required to make such payments 
for the period from January 3, 1945, to June 
30 . 1945. both Inclusive, shall be immediately 
available. 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, this 
amendment will require some time for 
explanation, and it is a controversial 
amendment. Therefore I suggest that 
it be passed over for the time being. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection? The Chair hears none, 
and the amendment will be passed over. 

The clerk will state the next amend¬ 
ment cT the committee. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Ofllce of the Secretary,” on 
page 3, line 7. after the word “and”, to 
strike out ”$1,000” and insert ‘‘$2,COO”; 
in line 22, after the word “clerks” and 
the dash to insert “one at $3,COO”; on 
page 4, line 6, after the word “each'*, to 
Insert “additional clerical assistance and 
readj’Jstment of salaries in the disburs¬ 
ing office, “$4,020;”; in line 8, after the 
amendment just above stated, to strike 
out “assistant in library, $1,440” and in¬ 
sert “two assistants in library at $1,800 
each”; in line 11, after the v/ord “mes¬ 
senger”, to strike out “$1,260” and Insert 
“$1,320**; in the same line, after the words 
“one at” where they occur the first time 
to strike out “$1,980” and insert “$2,- 
040*'; in line 12, before the word “five”, 
to strike out “$1,G20” and insert “$1,680”; 
in the same line, after the words “five at”, 
to strike out “$1,440” and insert “$1,500”; 
in the same line, after the words “one 
at”, to strike out ”$1,380” and insert “$1,- 
440”; in line 13. after the wo^ds “Secre¬ 
tary’s office'*, to strike out “$1,630” and 
Insert “$1,740”; in the r.cme line after 
the word “one” where it occurs the sec¬ 
ond time, to strike out “$1,560” and insert 
“$1.C20”; in line 14, after the word “one”, 
to strike out “$1,260** and insert “$1,320”; 
and in the same line, after the words “in 
all”, to strike out “$153,920” and insert 
“$165,720.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. AII4EN. Mr. President, may we 
know on what page the amendments ap¬ 
pear which are now being agreed to? 
The amendments are read so fast I have 
not been able to find v;here thej are. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
last amendment agreed to appears on 
page 4 . 
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The next amendment was, under the 
subhead '^Document Hoorn,*' on page 4, 
Une 19, after the word "laborer", to strike 
out "$1,380" and insert "$X,440": and 
in the same line, after the words "In all", 
to strike out "$19,290" and insert 
"$19m" 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was. under the 
subhead "Committee Employees." on 
page 5, Une 4, after the figures "$4,800", 
to insert "assistant clerk. $3,600 for the 
olSee of the ranking minority member of 
the Committee on Appropriations, to be 
appointed by him;" 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was. in line 13. 
after the figures ‘‘$2,220”, to insert a 
semicolon and "additional clerical as¬ 
sistance at rates of compensation to be 
fixed by the chairman of said committee. 
$ 6 , 000 ." 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in line 15, 
after the figures "3,900”, to insert "as¬ 
sistant clerk, $3,180.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in line 18. 
after the figures "3,900”, to insert "as¬ 
sistant clerk, $3,600.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in line 24. 
after the figures "2,220”, to insert a 
semicolon and "additional clericc ^ assist¬ 
ance at rates of compensation to be fixed 
by the chairman of said committee. $6,- 
000.” 

Mr. AnCEN. Mr. President, at this 
time I idiould like to ask what is the pur¬ 
pose of these appropriations which it is 
proposed to make to the majority and the 
minority conferences of the Senate? 
For what purpose is that money supposed 
to be used? What are the clerks and as¬ 
sistant clerks supposed to do? Is it sim¬ 
ply the setting up of political organiza¬ 
tions within the Senate Itself? And why 
should pubUc money be expended for that 
purpose, if that is the purpose? 

Mr. OVERTON. That is the question 
which is before the Senate. The amend- 
ment was offered by the able Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. Taft], Perhaps he 
would prefer to explain it. 

Mr. TAFT. Of course, it is to be under¬ 
stood, first, that the regular minority 
conference clerks described in the bill are 
the personal clerks who are assigned to 
the Senator from Michigan fMr. Van- 
DENBERol. As the Senator from Michi¬ 
gan he receives his allowances just as if 
he were a committee chairman instead 
of receiving them as an Individual Sen¬ 
ator. So, most of these clerks in this li.st 
are his personal office force. The addi¬ 
tional $6,000 is sought for the purpose of 
the direct clerical assistance to the 
minorUy conference. I think it does not 
provide for any more than are now there, 
but I have assigned one of my clerks and 
the Senator from Kansas [Mr. ReedI has 
assigned one of his clerks. I think there 
am now one research clerk and two 
stenographers. They are to be covered 
by the $t,960. It seems proper that the 
cost should be charged directly to the 
minorit y conf emnee, 

Mr, AIKEN. Am these extra clerks 
and assistants ackfitional to the regular 
clerks which the chairmen of the nm- 


jorlty and minority conferences are 
allowed as Senators? 

Mr. TAFT. Yes, as Senators, 

Mr. AIKEN. They are additional? 

Mr. TAFT. The Senator from Michi¬ 
gan, by i*eason of being the chairman of 
the minority conference receives $3,840 
more than he would receive if he were 
merely a Senator from Biichigan and not 
the chairman of the conference. That 
$3,840 he is willing to assign plus the 
$6,000. which would bring the total alto¬ 
gether to about $9,800, which covers 1 
think about four clerks who are assisting 
the research assistant. 

Mr. AIKEN. Then the Senator from 
Michigan, and the majority chairman, 
who I presume is the Senator from Ken¬ 
tucky [Mr. Barkley]- 

Mr. TAFT. Yes. 

Mr. AIKEN. Would receive about $18,- 
000 a year more for clerk hire because of 
being chairman. 

Mr. TAFT. Not $184)00. To be exact, 
the Senator from Michigan would re¬ 
ceive $9,840. in addition to what he re¬ 
ceives by virtue of the fact that he is a 
Senator from Michigan. The $9,840 
would be for additional clerical assist¬ 
ance. 

The same condition exists in every 
committee of the Senate. 1 think the 
existing system is a very poor way to 
handle the problem; but every commit¬ 
tee chairman is assigned a certain num¬ 
ber of clerks, and no distinction is made 
between his personal office force and 
those who serve the committee. It is up 
to the chairman to decide how much 
clerical assistance he will assign to t^ 
committee, and how much he will keep 
in his office. I think it is a poor ssrstem. 

Mr. AIKEN, I agree with the Senator. 

Mr. TAFT. We discussed that ques¬ 
tion with the committee. We felt that 
if we were to undertake any general re¬ 
form, the two activities ^ould be sepa¬ 
rated. Every Senator should have hie in¬ 
dividual clerks, and each committee 
should have the clerics necessary to do 
the committee work. But so long as the 
luresent system exists, this seemed to me 
to be the best way to handle this par¬ 
ticular situation. 

Bo far as the Senato from Michigan 
is concerned, he will receive exactly what 
he receives as a Senator from Michigan, 
and the $9,840 which he votdd receive 
in addition would be used to provide an 
office fo rce fo r the minority conference. 

Mr. AIKEN. Is the ad^tlonal money 
proposed to be assigned to the majority 
and the minority to hire clerks to keep 
up with their politics? 

Mr. TAFT. No; to keep up with the 
research work, which is very valuable. 
This work is being done continuously^ 
and is of great value to the mlnori^. 
In some cases the results of the work 
are placed in the Conqhxsszonal Rxoord 
and made available to all Senators. As 
a matter of fact, much of the research 
work done is available to any Demo¬ 
cratic Senators who wish to have it. So 
far as I know, there has been nothing 
secret about it up to this time. H has 
been something that we could get di¬ 
rectly and quickly, and from the point of 
view from which we wished to havw the 
partietdar problem studied. 


Mr. AIKEN. What research work is 
done that the Library of Congress would 
not willingly do? 

Mr. TAFT. A Senator can call up the 
library of Congress and have certain 
formal research work done. I should 
say that this particular research work is 
done very much better, and very much 
more reliably. It is approached from 
the particular point of view of the mem¬ 
bers of the minority conference. I have 
heard no criticism whatever of the work 
done, and I have heard nothing but 
praise for the assistance which has been 
rendered to Senators who have availed 
themselves of it. 

Mr. AIKEN. Tlie reseeu'ch work 
should be on a wholly impartial basis. 
Otherwise, public funds may be used for 
partisan or propaganda purposes. 

Mr. TAPT. Does not the Senator be¬ 
lieve that all research work is done from 
a particular standpoint? A Senator may 
say "I want to get the arguments on 
this side of the problem, or on that side 
of the problem, or on both sides," 
Those who are asked to do the research 
work are usually willing to do it. no mat- 
• ter from what point of view the work is 
approached. Suppose the Senator’s 
charge were true. I do not know how 
many Government bureau research 
workers are approaching the thing solely 
from a political standpoint. There are 
probably a thousand times as many as 
the three clerks who might be assigned 
to the minority conference. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I have 
made no charges that I am aware of. I 
am simply questioning the advisability 
of adding $6,000 each to the appropria¬ 
tions for the majority and minority lead¬ 
ers, without having a pretty good idea 
that the money is to be well spent, and 
in the public interest. I do not see why 
it should be spent for any oUier purpose 
than in the public interest. I hope the 
amendment will not prevail. 

Mr.LANCOBR. Mr. President, wUl the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. OVERTON. I yield. 

Mr. LANQER. How does this amount 
compare with the amount which the late 
Senator McNary had available? 

Mr. TAPT. The amount is exactly the 
same as the amoun!; which Senator Mc¬ 
Nary bad, except for the additional 
$6,000. As the Senator knows, the work 
now covers a somewhat broader field. 
As I say, we have actually used these 
clerks. I have assigned one to the mi¬ 
nority conference, which I cannot afford 
to do permanently. The Senator from 
Kansas [Mr. RxedI has assigned one 
clerk, which he cannot afford to do per¬ 
manently. It seemed proper that they 
should be paid for directly by the Senate, 
instead of by indivldua] Senators. 

Mr. LANOER. Is it proposed to ap¬ 
propriate 08,000 additional for the ma¬ 
jority leader as well? 

Mr. TAFT. Yes. 

Mr. AIKEN. Sippose the Senator 
from Ohio should tell one of the research 
assistants that he desired data to sub¬ 
stantiate one side of a question, and the 
Senator frmn North Dakota should tril 
the same clerk that he desires data to 
support an argument on the other side 
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of the question. Would both Senators be 
entitled to make their requests? 

Mr. TAFT. Both of them would re¬ 
ceive what they requested; and if the re¬ 
search worker were asked for his opinion, 
undoubtedly he would give his opinion, 
which might be either way. He would 
be likely to be a man of very set opinions 
of his own. However, it would be clear 
that his opinions were his own, and not 
those of anyone else. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I have no 
objection to leaving the appropriation as 
it is at present, but I do not think we 
should appropriate $6,000 ad^tional of 
public money for this purpose.* The ma¬ 
jority leader could use his allotment to 
promote the cause of the majority party, 
and the minority leader could use his to 
promote the cause of the minority party, 
and the public would pay the bill. 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, it de¬ 
pends very largely on the viewpoint. 
Year after year we appropriate, not a 
few thousand dollars, but millions of 
dollars, for clerical help in the executive 
agencies and departments in Washing¬ 
ton, and not a single objection is raised. 
But when an effort is made to assist the 
United States Senate and United States 
Senators in the discharge of their legis¬ 
lative duties, and a small appropriation 
is asked for that purpose, very frequent¬ 
ly objection is heard. 

So far as I am individually concerned. 
I believe that wc ought to be better 
equipped than we are with able clerical 
help. I see no reason why the majority 
conference and the minority conference 
should not have the small sum of $6,000 
each for additional clerical help. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Johnson of Colorado in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Louisiana yield 
to the Senator from Vermont? 

Mr. OVERTON. I yield. 

Mr. AIBIEN. I should like to ask the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. Taft] a ques¬ 
tion. Did I correctly understand the 
Senator from Ohio to say that the in¬ 
formation gathered by these research as¬ 
sistants is available to any Senator? 

Mr. TAFT. I do not think I would say 
that, because one of the purposes of ask¬ 
ing for such information, and one reason 
for having a minority force, is to obtain 
a confidential report which is not avail¬ 
able to everyone unless it is desired to 
make it available. Most of the informa¬ 
tion which has been obtained has been 
available to all Senators. Every com¬ 
mittee chairmah in the Senate can use 
one of his clerks to make a partisan re¬ 
search study, and can keep it confiden¬ 
tial if he wishes to do so. If he can do 
so, why should not the chairman of the 
minority conference and the chairman 
of the majority conference have the 
same privilege? I do not understand the 
Senator’s point of view. I do not under¬ 
stand his criticism of this proposal. 

Mr. AIBCEN. I know that every Sen¬ 
ator can have his clerks do research 
work for his own political benefit. He 
has an appropriation for that purpose. 
If every Senator, including the majority 
and minority leaders, has an appropria¬ 
tion for clerks and can use it for that 


purpose, what is tlie sense of having an 
additional appropriation for that pur¬ 
pose? 

Mr. TAFT. Because we can have bet¬ 
ter work done, especially if our own 
clerks are busy. Incidentally, Senators 
are not given any allowance for a real 
research clerk. The clerks in his office 
are so busy with his own work that he 
cannot always afford to assign them to 
research work. At least, he cannot 
afford to employ an individual or a force 
with sufficient breadth of knowledge and 
ability to study all kinds of problems, 
which we can do if we combine in an 
effort to get the work done. 

Mr. AIKEN. Has there been any com- 
plaint on the part of Senators that they 
could not get that work done by their 
own office forces? 

Mr. TAFT. Yes; and there has been 
great satisfaction witli the work which 
has been done. 

Mr. AIKEN. There is some dissatis- 
faction with some of the work that has 
been done, or is going to be done. 

Mr. TAFT.' I do not know what the 
Senator can tell about what is going to 
be done. 

Mr. AIKEN. Too much of this money 
has been used for propaganda purposes. 

Mr. President, I have nothing further 
to say. I will vote against the proposed 
appropriation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment on page 5, beginning in line 
24 . 

Mr. AIKEN. I ask for the yeas and 


nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is the 
request suffic iently seconded? 

Mr. AIKEN. I suggest the absence of 


a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken 

BaUey 

Bankhead 

Barkley 

Bilbo 

Bridges 

Brlgge 

Burton 

Bushfleld 

Butler 

Byrd 

Capper 

Chandler 

Chavez 

Cordon 

DonueU 

Eastland 

Ellender 

Fulbrlsht 

George 

Gerry 


Green 

Guffey 

Gurney 

Hart 

Hatch 

Hayden 

Hickenlooper 

Hoey 

Johnson, Colo. 

Johnston, S. C. 

La Follette 

Langer 

Lucas 

McCleUan 

McKellar 

McMahon 

Maybank 

Moore 

Morse 

Murdock 

Myers 


O'Daniel 

O'Mahoney 

Overton 

Pepper 

Bevorcomb 

Russell 

Saltonstall 

Ships tead 

Smith 

Stewart 

Taft 

Thomas, Okla. 

Thomas, Utah 

Tobey 

Wagner 

Walsh 

White 

WUey 

Willis 

Wilson 

Young 


Mr. BARKLEY. I announce that the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Glass], the 
Senator from New York IMr. Miab], and 
the Senator from Nevada [Mr. ScRua- 
HAMl are absent because of illneas. 

The Senator from Florida [Mr. An¬ 
drews] Is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Texas [Mr. Con- 
NALLT] is absent on offlciid business as a 
delegate to the International Conference 
In San Francisco. 

The Senator from CaUfmrfiia [Mr. 
Downey], the Senator from Montana 
[Mr. Mxtrray], the Senator from Mary¬ 
land [Mr. RADGLxml, the Senator from 


Washington [Mr. MaonusonI, and the 
Senator from Idaho [Mr. Taylor] are 
absent on public business. 

The Senator from Alabama [Mr. Hill] 
Is absent because of illness in his family. 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
Kilgore], the Senator from Washington 
[Mr. Mitchell], and the Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. Tunnell] are absent on 
official business for the Special Commit¬ 
tee Investigating the National Defense 
Program. 

The Senator from Nevada [Mr. Mc- 
Carran] is absent on official business. 

The Senator from Arizona LMr. Mc¬ 
Farland] and the Senator from Montana 
[Mr. Wheeler] are absent on official 
business for the Committee on Inter¬ 
state Commerce. 

The Senator from Maryland [Mr. Tyd- 
iNGSl, chairman of the Committee on 
Territories and Insular Affairs, has been 
designated to visit the Philippine Is¬ 
lands and, therefore, is necessarily 
absent. _ 

Mr. WHITE. The Senator from Ver¬ 
mont [Mr. Austin], the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. Brooks], and the Senator 
from Nebraska LMr. Wherry] are ab¬ 
sent. by leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from Michigan [Mr. Van- 
DENBERGl Is absent on official business as 
a delegate to the International Confer¬ 
ence at Sant Francisco. 

The Senator from Idaho [Mr. Thomas! 
and the Senator from Colorado LMr. 
Millhun] are absent because of Illness. 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
Hawkxs] is absent on official business, 
by leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Brew¬ 
ster], the Senator from Minnesota LMr. 
Ball], and the Senator from Michigan 
[Mr. Ferguson] are absent on official 
business of the Senate, as members of the 
Mead committee. 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
CafehartJ is necessarly absent on official 
business. 

The Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Rob¬ 
ertson] is absent by leave of the Senate, 
on official business of the Committee on 
Public Iiands and Surveys. 

The Senator from Kansas [Mr. Reed] 
is detained in committee meeting, and 
the Senator from Delaware [Mr. I^ck! 
is necessarily absent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Sixty- 
three Senators have answered to their 
names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. AIB3EN. Mr. President, I sug¬ 
gested the absence of a quorum because 
I should like to have a record vote on 
this amendment, which proposes to give 
$6,000 a year to the majority and mi¬ 
nority leaders for clerk hire, in addition 
to the $9,000 or $10,000 they now have 
for that purpose. It looks to me as if the 
additional $6,000 asked for is simply for 
political purposes. I do not think it 
should come out of the public funds, 
when it would be used for party poUtlcal 
purposes. I have no objection to leaving 
the appropriation as it now is, but I do 
not believe we should allow the extra 
$6,000. I hope the Members of the Sen¬ 
ate will be willing to go on record regard¬ 
ing ifcw they feel about the additional 
appropriation. Therefore, I have asked 
for the yeas and nays. 
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*nie PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
yeas and nays have been reiiueated. Is 
there a sufficient secondt 

The y eas a nd nays were not ordered. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. Preiddent* X wkii to 
call attention to the fact that the Sen* 
ator from Maseaohnsetts [Mr. Walsh J, 
the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La Pol- 
LSTTB], the Senator from North Dakota 
[Mr. LANaiaL and I were willing to have 
our positions on this amendment re¬ 
corded. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Question Is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment on page 5. in line 24. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
next committee amendment win be 

The next amendment was. on page 6, 
In Une 4. after the figures “$3,220’', to 
insert a semicolon and “additional cleri¬ 
cal assistance at rates of compensation 
to be fixed by the chairman of said com¬ 
mittee, $6,000”; in line 10. after the fig¬ 
ures “$3,900”, to insert “assistant deik, 
$2,880”; in line 11, after the figures 
220”, to strike out “additional derk, 
$1,800” and insert “two additional clerks 
at $1,800 each”; In line 16, after the 
figures “$3,900”, to insert “assistant clerk, 
$3,600”; in line 17, after the figures $2.- 
220”. to strike out “additional clerk, 
$1,800” and insert “two additional clerks 
at $1,800 each”; in line 25, after the 
figures “$3,900”, to insert “assistant 
clerk, $3,600”; on page 7, Une 3. after 
the figures “$2,580”, to insert “assistant 
clerk, $2,400”; in Une 4, after the figures 
“$2,220”, to strike out “additional clerk, 
$1300” and insert “two additional clerks 
at $1,800 each”; in Une 11, after the flg- 
ixres “^,2^”, to insert “assistant clerk, 
$2340*’; in line 22, after the figures “$3,- 
220”, to Insert “assistant clerk, $2,040”; 
in line 23, after the figures “OS.OOO”, to 
insert “special assistant, $3,300”; on page 
8, line 2, after the figures “$2320”, to 
insert “two assistant clerks at $1300 
each”: in line i, after the figures “$2300”, 
to strike out “asristant cleik, $2,400” and 
insert “two aMtttant clerks at $2,400 
each”; In line 15, after the figures “$2,- 
400”, to strike out “assistant clerk, 
$2,220” and insert “two asstataiit clerks 
at $2320 eadi”; in line 18, after the 
figures “$2,000”, to insert “as si stan t clerk, 
$1300”: in Une 20. after the figures “$3.- 
900”, to insert “assistant clerk, $1308 
and $1,500 additloiia] so Idag as the posi¬ 
tion is held by the present incumbent”; 
on page 0, in Uzm 3, after the figures 
“$1^”. to insert “Sp^al Committee on 
Conservation of Wildlife Resources— 
clerk, $3,900; assistant clerk, $1300”; 
and in-line 0, after the words “in aU”, to 
strike out “$515,140” and Insert “$087,- 
800.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Ckrical sMistanoe to Sena- 
tpni,” on page 9, line 14, after the word 
where it occurs the second time, 
to idKIiBe out “such cleikB and amistant 
dekhi slMtl be ex offido olerka and as- 
aialgiU dmw of any conmiUtee of wM 
their chairman.” 

Mr.OWimiif. Mr.Preaidait,fQrttae 
puipeseof tim Iwm: Z desire to 
statement in redwt to the addttdnal 


clerks to whom the Senate is now ad- 
dressixii itself. 

As Senators know, these additional 
clerks are not new derks; they have been 
on the Senate roU. but they have been 
paid out of the contingent fund of the 
Senate in accordance with a resolution 
which was reported by the Comlttee to 
Audit and Contrd the Contingent Ex¬ 
penses of the Senate. At the opening of 
the present session that committee re¬ 
ported resolutions with respect to these 
additional clerks and provided that the 
period of their employment Should expire 
on June 80 of this yeiu*. Hie committee 
did so for the express purpose of having 
such additional clerks carried as perma¬ 
nent clerks in the appropriation bUl now 
being oonddered, if the Senate desired 
that to be done. 

I make that explanation in order that 
Senators may understand that no addi¬ 
tional oflic es are being created. 

Tlie PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment on page 9 in line 14. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 10, 
line 15. after the word “Senator”, to 
strike out “from each State having a 
population of 4,000,000 or more inhabi¬ 
tants. $90,720; and $4,020 per annum for 
each Senator from each State having a 
poiNilation of less than 4,000,000, $315,560 
in all. $404,280” and insert “$483340.” 

The amendment was agreed ta 

Mr. BYRD subsequently said: Mr. 
President, I ask the Senator from Lou¬ 
isiana to refer back to the amendment 
beginning in line 15 on page 10. Am I 
to understand that the plan of afford¬ 
ing ex officio clerks to Senators repre¬ 
senting the larger States is to be 
changed? 

Mr. OVERTON. No; that is not cor¬ 
rect. We have l^t undistuited the ad- 
dltionai clerical help furnished to Sen¬ 
ators represenUng the larger States; but 
It will he remembered that when the 
Senate oriMwlly made that provision at 
the last session of Congress we added 
certain clerics for the remaining Sena¬ 
tors. For the purpoee of supplying ad¬ 
ditional clerks we made a distinction 
between eleiks of Benatiors who repre¬ 
sented the larger Statee and clerks of 
Senators who represented the smaller 
States. We see no reason why there 
should be a distlncrion between those 
additional clerks in respect to their sal¬ 
aries. 

Mr. BYRD. The Senators represent¬ 
ing the larger States reorive additio n a l 
clerical assistance, as I think Uwy 
shfMild. _ 

Mr. OVXRTON. They receive aiicsh 
fuaslstianff 

Mr. BYRD. The provision to mbkitk X 
have referred on page 10 wwiid not dle- 
titrh that situation? 

Mr. OVERTCB?, RO. 

Mr.BdJUQUEY. Mr. Preffident, If the 
Seaatiw from Inulslaaa Witt yloM M OM 
say that, as 1 understaad, this aniepd- 
ment eliminates the oeUiag wbtthvnffiV 
be observed with renwt to the cenepi^ 
satton paid to decks so that thilr oilkM*, 
Iwn aa ttim ddesnieldR;>eiMiq^tipha^ 
ulation of any State. 


OVERTON. That is oorreot. Af¬ 
ter providing fpf mddltibnal olerks to 
Senators froda the larger States, the 
Senate hot year provided an addltlonel 
oleik for ea^ Senator regardless of the 
population of State which he repre¬ 
sented, vriiettier it be a State of large 
population or a State of small popula¬ 
tion. We are now fixing the compensa¬ 
tion of those additional clerics from all 
States, large and small, at the same rate. 

Mr. BiUEtKLBY. That is What I 
mean. 

Mr. OVERTON, Yes. 

The next amendment was, on page 12. 
line 3, after the word “Senators”, to 
strike out “$1367380” and insert “$1.- 
646,640: Provided, That all clerks, assist¬ 
ant clerks, and additional clerks under 
this headi^ shall be ex officio clerks, as¬ 
sistant clerks, and additional clerks of 
any committee of which their Senator 
is chairman.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Office of Sergeant at Arms and 
Doorkeeper”, on page 12, line 20, after 
the word “majority”, to strike out “$2,280 
and $120 additional so long as the posi¬ 
tion is held by the present incumbent” 
and insert “$2,640”; in line 23, after the 
word “minority”, to strike out “$2380 
and $120 additional so long as the po¬ 
sition is held by the present incumbent”, 
and insert “$2,840”; on page 13, line 7, 
after the word “one”, to strike out ”$2,- 
040” and insert “$2,220”; in the same line, 
after the word “upholsterer”, to strike 
out “$2,040” and insert “$2320”; in line 
11, after the word “passage”, to strike 
out “$1,740” and Insert “$1,800”; In line 

13, after the word “at”, to strike out 
“$1300” and insert “$1360”; in line 15, 
after the word “at”, to strike out “$1300” 
and insert “$1360”; in line 16, after the 
word “chief”/ to strike out “$2,460 and 
$280 additional so long as the potion Is 
held by present Inciunbent” and Insert 
“$3300”; in line 17, after the amendment 
last stated, to strike out “fourteen at $1,- 
620 each” and insert “assistant chief, 
$2,400; thirteen at $1,800 each; longevity 
pay of operators as authorized by Public 
Law No. 2, Seventy-ninth Congxm, $1,- 
350”; m line 21, after the word “space”, 
to strikeout “$1380” and insert “$l,260”; 
in line 25. before the word “each” where 
it occurs the first time, to strike out “$!,- 
560” and insert “$1,620”; in the same 
line, after the words “two at”, to strike 
out “$1,440” and insert *V13^; on puge 

14, after tiie words “two at”, to strike 
out “$1,440” and Insert “31,500”; In Une 
3, after the words “one at”, to strike out 
“$1,320” and insert “$1386”; in the same 
line, after the amendment last stated, 
to strike out “ t wenty-seven at $1380 
each” and Insert “ t we nt y-rix at ^,280 
each”: in Une 4, after the words “three 
ar, to strike out ”$480” and insert 
**$540”; in Une 7^ after the words 
“in aU”, to strike out “$372,4$4” and in¬ 
sert “$279,04.” 

The amendment was agrsed to. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. Preridwit, are aU 
these emptoimi imdir tim citassUM civil 
servioe? 

Mr. OvmTON. What Rem It ttm 
ator releiTing? 
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Mr. BYRD. I was referring to the 
laborers provided for on page 18. 

Mr. OVERTON. No; the employees 
under the' Sergeant-at-Arms are not 
under civil service. 

Mr. BYRD. Are any of them affected 
by the bill which was passed^last week 
increasing the salaries in the classified 
civil service? I know that Janitors and 
others were affected. 

Mr. OVERTON. Those employees 
whose salaries are to be increased in this 
bill were not taken care of in the bill 
passed a few days ago. 

Mr. BYRD. We are not being asked 
to change any salaries which were 
affected by the bill which was passed 
last week covering employees of the leg¬ 
islative branch of the Government; are 
we? 

Mr. OVERTON. No. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
next committee amendment will be 
stated. 

The next amendment was. on page 14. 
line 9, after the word “Captain”, to strike 
out “$2,700” and insert “$3,000”; in the 
same line, after the word “at”, to strike 
out “$1,740” and insert “$2,000”; in line 
10. after the word “at”, to strike out 
“$1,740” and insert “$2,000”; in line 11. 
after the word “at” where it occurs the 
first time, to strike out “$1,680” and 
insert “$1,920”; in line 12, before the 
word “each”, to strike out “$1,620” and 
insert “$1,800”; and in the same line, 
after the words “in all”, to strike out 
“$105,480” and insert “$117,680.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Post Office,” on page 14, line 
15, after the figures “$2,280”, to insert 
“assistant. $1,740”; and in line 17, after 
the words “in all”, to strike out “$56,460” 
and Insert “$58,200.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Folding room,” on page 14, line 
20, after the word “incumbent”, to 
strike out “clerk, $2,400; clerk. $1,740” 
and Insert “clerks—one at $2,400, two at 
$1,740 each”; in line 22, after the fig¬ 
ures “$2,040”, to strike out “fourteen” 
and insert “thirteen”; and in line 23. 
afte- the words “in all”, to strike out 
“$29,340” and insert “$29,640.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Contingent expenses of the 
Senate,” on page 16, line 15, after the 
word “labor”, to strike out “$372,962” 
and Insert “$401,762.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 16, 
line 21, after the words “by law”, to 
strike out “$9,376.66” and insert “$10,- 
249.66, and the maximum allowance per 
capita of $96.66 is increased to $105.66 for 
the fiscal year 1946 and thereafter.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President. I should 
like to ask the Senator from Louisiana a 
question with respect to the amendment 
in line 8, on page 14, in fact the entire 
paragraph beginning in line 8, dealing 
with the salaries of the Capitol Police 
force. 1 should like to know how the 
salaries of the Capitol Police force com¬ 
pare with the salaries of the police force 
here in the District of Columbia. 


Mr. OVERTON. The salaries of the 
Capitol Police are substantially lower 
than the salaries of the Metropolitan 
Police, to such an extent that it has been 
very difficult to obtain policemen and 
officers for the Capitol Police, and the 
salary is so low that the right of pa¬ 
tronage exercised by Senators with re¬ 
spect to members of the Capitol Police 
force is now very rarely taken advantage 
of. because men from the different States 
are unwilling to come to Washington 
and work at so meager a compensation. 

We have done the best we could. We 
have provided a rather slight increase, 
not so large an increase as was suggested, 
but we felt that, on the whole, we were 
doing substantial justice or at least we 
were Inprovlng the situation. 

Mr. LUCAS. I am glad to have that 
explanation. I hope that at some time 
we can have a police force for the Capi¬ 
tol which will be in keeping with the dig¬ 
nity of the Congress and that money may 
be provided to pay them compensation to 
which a good police officer is entitled. 
Some c!ay, as a member of the Rules 
Committee. I hope to make some kind of 
a report dealing with that subject. As I 
have observed from time to time the 
workings and operations of the police 
force in the Capitol, it has sometimes 
occurred to me that they perform public 
service commensurate with the pay re¬ 
ceived. 

I am not speaking in any disrespect of 
any man on the Capitol Police force; but 
I definitely feel that they are all under¬ 
paid and that there should be estab¬ 
lished a more rigid and efficient system 
that would make the Capitol Police force 
an enforcement agency that would re¬ 
ceive the commendation of all visitors 
who come to the Capitol. 

Mr. OVERTON. I wish to say now 
with respect to the observation made by 
the Senator from Illinois concerning the 
Capitol Police that the Sergeant at Arms 
of the Senate stated to the committee 
that he has a very efficient police force; 
that he has no criticism to make of it; 
and that they are very attentive to their 
duties. I may say in this connection 
that their duties are not so light as might 
be indicated by the observations made by 
the able Senator from Illinois. They 
have a great responsibility and they have 
considerable territory to cover, including 
all the buildings and grounds around the 
Capitol, and they are constantly vigilant 
and on the alert. Mr. Romney, the Ser¬ 
geant at Arms of the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives, intimated that if the com¬ 
pensation of the Capitol Police could be 
Increased he thought he could obtain 
more efficient policemen on the House 
side. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator further yield? 

Mr. OVERTON. I yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. I am not complaining 
so much about the manner in which the 
Capitol Police perform their duties; in 
fact, one of the members of the police 
force is from Illinois. I know he is a 
capable and competent olBeer. I am 
complaining primarily, more than any¬ 
thing else, about the salaries these men 
are now paid in comparison with the 
salaries paid members of the Metro¬ 
politan Police force of this ol^ and other 
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cities. I think that the duties of the 
Capitol Police force around the Capitol, 
so far as responsibility is concerned, are 
just as heavy as and more important in 
many cases than the responsibilities of 
policemen on regular beats here in the 
city. 

Mr. OVERTON. I quite agree with 
the Senator. However, 1 did not feel 
personally like urging too great an in- 
ci*ease, because in acting as chairman 
of the subcommittee I was acting in a 
substitute capacity. The regular chair¬ 
man of the subcommittee was absent, 
and I did not wish to advocate too many 
and too large Increases in the salary 
rates. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will state the next amendment re¬ 
ported by the conunittee. 

The next amendment was, on page 
17, line 6, after the word “resolution”, to 
Insert a colon and the following proviso: 
**Provided, That whenever any person has 
left or leaves any civilian position in any 
department or agency in the executive 
branch of the Government in order to 
accept employment by the Senate Com¬ 
mittee on Appropriations, he shall be car¬ 
ried on the rolls of such committee and 
shall be solely employed by such commit¬ 
tee, and responsible only to it; but he 
sliall be entitled upon making application 
to the Civil Service Commission within 
30 days after the termination of his 
employment by such committee (unless 
such employment is terminted for cause) 
to be restored to a position In the same 
or any other department or agency where 
an opening exists, comparable to the po¬ 
sition which, according to the records of 
the department or agency which he left 
to accept employment by the Senate 
Committee on Appropriations or in the 
Judgment of the Civil Service Commis¬ 
sion, such person would be occupying if 
he had remained in the employ of such 
department or agency during the time 
he was employed by such committee; and 
such person shall be restored to such po¬ 
sition with the same seniority, status, 
and pay as if he had remained in the 
employ of the department or agency 
which he left, during such time. This 
section shall not be construed to require 
any person to be restored to a position 
in any department or agency after the 
expiration of the time for which he was 
appointed to the position which he left 
to accept employment by such com¬ 
mittee.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was. on page 18, 
line 11, after the name “Senate”, to 
strike out “the initial 3-xninute toll 
charges on not to exceed 10 strictly of¬ 
ficial long-distance telephone calls from 
Washington, District of Columbia, per 
month for each Senator”, and insert: 
“toll charges on not to exceed 26 strictly 
official long-distance telephone calls, ag¬ 
gregating per month for each Senator 
not more than 130 minutes, to and from 
Washington, District of Columbia.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 18» 
afteifllne 17. to Insert: 

There shaU be paid from the contingent 
fund of the Senate, In accordance with rules 
and regulations prescribed by the Oommlttae 
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to Audit and Control the Contingent' 
penaea of the Senate, toU oburgea on atrlotly 
official long-dlatanoe telephone oalla originat¬ 
ing and terminating outaide of Waahlngton. 
Dlatrlct of Columbia, not to exceed $800 per 
year for each Senator. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was. on page 10, 
line 2, after the name ^'Senate*', to strike 
out **$26,800” and Insert **$46,300: Pro¬ 
vided, That commencing with the fiscal 
year 1046 the allowance for stationery for 
each Senator and for the President of the 
Senate shall be $400 per annum.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was. under the 
heading “Architect of the Capitol—Capi* 
tol Buildings and Grounds.” on page 88, 
line 22, after the numerals **1941”, to 
strike out **$317,200” and insert **$331,- 
000 .” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President. 1 desire to reserve the right 
to offer an amendment on page 19. lines 
16 to 25. inclusive. I desire to reserve the 
right to move to amend that provision. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
amendment of the Senator from Colorado 
will be in order after the committee 
amendments shall have been disposed of. 

BSr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I merely 
wanted that to be understood. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from Colorado will have the 
opportunity to offer an amendment. 

The clerk will state the next amend¬ 
ment reported by the committee. 

The next amendment was. on page 39. 
line 24, after the words **in aU”, to strike 
out $249,500” and insert **$339,500.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, imder the 
heading **Library of Congress.** on page 
43, after the word **Librarlan”, to strike 
out *‘$1,777,000** and insert “$1,783,310.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That 
concludes the committee amendments 
except the first committee amendment 
on page 2. which will be stated. 

T^ CHixr Cleix. Beginning at the 
top of page 2 it is proposed to Insert 
the following: 

There shall be paid to each Senator, alter 
January 2. 1945. an expense aUowance of 
$2,500 per annum, to assist in defraying ex¬ 
penses related to or resulting from the dis¬ 
charge of bis official duties (Including ex¬ 
penses for travel, lodging, and subslatenoe 
while away from his State domlcUe In the 
performance of his official duties) to be paid 
in equal monthly installments. Such al¬ 
lowances shall not be considered as income 
for the purposes of Federal, State, or other 
law. and such expenses, to the extent that 
they exceed such allowance, sluUl be de¬ 
ductible for income-tax purposee ff otherwise 
authorised by law. For making such pay¬ 
ments through Jime 80, 1946, $858^67. of 
which BO much as is required to make such 
payments for the period from January 3, 
1945, to June 80. 1945, both inclusive, shall 
be immediately available. 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, a 
number of Senators desired to know 
when this amendment, relative to the 
oongreg$i(Xial expense allowance, would 
come up. I stated to them that l would 
suggest tb$ ahsnoee of a quorum. Al¬ 
though there is A very full attendance of 
the Senate At this time, in order that 
otner Senators may be present— 


Mr. HATCH. Mr. Presldant— 

The FRESmSNT pro tempore. Does' 
the Senator from Louidana yield to the 
Senator from New Mexico? 

Mr. OVERTON. I yield. 

Mr. HATCH. Is it the intenUon Of the 
Senator to proceed with this amendment 
this afternoon? 

Mr. OVERTON. Yes, Indeed. There¬ 
fore, Mr. President, 1 suggest the absence 
of a quoru m. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the foltowing Senators answered to 
their names: 


Aiken 

Green 

ODanlel 

Bailey 

Guffey 

OMahoney 

Bankhead 

Gurney 

Overton 

Barkley 

Hart 

Pepper 

Bilbo 

Hatch 

Revercomb 

Bridges 

Hayden 

RussNl 

Briggs 

Bickenlooper 

Saltonstall 

Burton 

Hoey 

Bhipetead 

Budiifield 

Johnson. Colo, 

Smith 

Butler 

Johnston. 8. C. 

Stewart 

Byrd 

LaFollette 

Taft 

Capper 

Longer 

Thomas, Okie. 

Chandler 

Lucas 

TbomM. Utah 

Chaves 

McClellan 

Tobey 

Cordon 

MeSellor 

Wagner 

Donnell 

McMahon 

Waleh 

Eastland 

Maytsank 

White 

XUender 

Moore 

WUey 

Fulbright 

Morse 

WUlis 

George 

Murdock 

Wilson 

Gerry 

Myers 

Young 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. President. I an¬ 
nounce again the unavoidable absence of 
the Senator from Oregon LMr. Moess] 
in attendance upon public business. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Sixty- 
three Senators havli^ answered to their 
names, a quorum is present. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment beginning at the top of page 
2 . 

Mr. OVERTON obtained the fioor. 

Bir. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. OVER*rON. I yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. I should like to call the 
attention of the able Senator to the last 
two paragraphs on page 18. The first 
paragraph deals with toll charges for 
telephone calls made by Senators to be 
paid from the contingent fund of the 
Senate, under the control of the Com¬ 
mittee to Audit and Control the Con¬ 
tingent Expenses of the Senate, of which 
the Senator from Illinois is chairman. 
I think I thoroughly understand the 
change which has bera made in para¬ 
graph 1 with respect to toll charges which 
each Senator may incur, but with re¬ 
spect to paragraph 2 Z am not certain, 
l^uugraph 2 reads: 

There shaU be paid from the contingent 
fund of the Senate, in acoardanoe with rules 
and regulations prescribed by the Commit¬ 
tee to Audit and Control the Contingent 
Expenses of the Senate, toll chargee’ on 
strictly official long-distance telephone calls 
originating and terminating outside of 
Washington, D. C.. not to exoeqd $900 per year 
for each Senator. 

In paragraph 1 it is provided $hat each 
Senator may make ^not to exceed 26 
strictly official long-distance telephone 
calls” from his home to Waijhis^^ton, if 
official business, or from Waimitoh to 
his home, if official business. ZtlsstAted 
that in addition to those telei^tii$<ie cifis 
there shall be paid from the oowtent 
fund “ton charges on strli^ mMal 
long-distance caUs” termlnatltli ehtside 


of Washington; D. to exceed 

$800 per year.” 

That paragraph proAIWJlpt_the 
Committee to Audit «Son- 

tingent Expenses of the IliilOe mislay 
down the rules ocmtrolling the expendi¬ 
ture of the $800. Am I to updeistand 
that each debtor must keep an Itdooiaed 
account of each and every telesdione 
call that is made, or at the end of the 
year will the Committee to Audit and 
Control the Contingent Expenses of the 
Senate be directed to pay each Senator 
the sum of $300? 

Mr. OVERTON. I do not understand 
it would work that way. 1 think it would 
operate just as the present system does, 
a practice with which the Ssnator is 
familiar, that is, that the telephone com¬ 
pany would make note of the charges, 
and when the $300 was exhausted then, 
of course, that would end the Senator's 
allowance with respect to telephone calls 
outside of Washington. 

Mr. LUCAS. In other words, the tele¬ 
phone company is to keep the books for 
each Senator with respect to these tele¬ 
phone calls? 

Mr. OVERTON. That is my under¬ 
standing, and If that be found, after con¬ 
sultation by the Committee to Audit and 
Control the Contingent Expenses of the 
Senate with the representatives of the 
telephone company, to be a burden that 
Is unbearable, then the other alternative 
would be for the Committee to Audit and 
Control to establish, by rules and regu¬ 
lations, the requirement that each Sen¬ 
ator ke^ an itemized statement of his 
long-distance telephone calls outside of 
Washington, and not directed to his office 
in Washington. 

Mr. LUCAS. I thank the Senator for 
the explanation, but there is still some 
doubt in my mind, under the wording 
of the amendment, whether at the end 
of the year a Senator would not be en¬ 
titled to the difference between $200, let 
us say, charged for long-dlstsmce calls 
he has made, and the $300, which would 
mean $100, which would have to go to 
him. 

It is obvious to me that telephone com¬ 
panies cannot keep the records as sug¬ 
gested by the Senator from Louisiana. I 
am certain each Member will have to 
keep an itemized report and submit It to 
the Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate for 
approval. That Is, providing Senators 
are not entitled to the maximum amount 
of $300. 

Mr. OVERTON. No; r. Senator would 
not be entitled to withdraw any money 
whatsoever; in fact, it is not contem¬ 
plated that he would pay any money. It 
is contemplated that the charge would 
be made against the Qovemment. But 
if that be found tp be too impracticable, 
then another arrangement can be effect¬ 
ed by the Committee to Audit and Con¬ 
trol the Contingent Expenses of the Sen¬ 
ate. and whatever arrangement may be 
effected will of course be agreeable to 
the Sedate, and must be agreeable, under 
the provisior; of the amendment, 

Mr. PresKtent, we have for considera¬ 
tion now that provision of the bill udildti 
may be designated as the oicmiressiohal 
expense anowAnee provisUm. A sUnilar 
provisiem oHglhated in m House of Ztep- 
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remUliives, «nd tt may be weU^ before 
beginnittg a preBentatIcm of the merits 
of the ameftdment and some of the rea¬ 
sons Which actuated the committee to 
reoommend.lts adoption, that I should 
point out the differences which exist be¬ 
tween ^e House provision and the pro¬ 
posed Senate amendment. 

The Bouse provision is to be found on 
page le of the bill, and reads as follows: 

There shsU be psie to each Representative 
and Delegate, and to the Resident Conunls- 
aloner from Foerto Rloo, after January S, 
less, an espenee allowsnoe of $g,500 per an¬ 
num to assist in defraying expenses related 
to or resulting from the discharge of his 
official duties to be paid in equal monthly 
instaUments. 

Then follows the necessary appropri- 
atidh. The Senate committee provision 
carries the language contained in the 
House provision, with the changes neces¬ 
sary with reaped^ to the designation of 
Representatives and Ddegates and the 
Resident Commissioner tYom Puerto 
Rico, substituting the word ''Senators.** 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. OVERTON. Certainly. 

Mr. BYRD. Does the House provision 
require the submission of an itemized 
statement of expenses and an explana¬ 
tion of the s ame? 

Mr. OVERTON. Yes. That is my per¬ 
sonal interpretation of it. Of course, 
the House would be in better position to 
give an interpretation of the provision 
than I am. It is a congressional allow¬ 
ance for the House, and the House legis¬ 
latively determined that the average 
congressional expenditure which would 
be allowable under this provision would 
amount to the sum of $2,500. 

Mr. BYRD. Does the Senator regard 
that as being nontaxable? 

Mr. OVERTON. In my opinion it is 
not nontaxable. In my opinion the 
language of the House provision makes 
the $2,500 taxable. 

Mr. BYRD. The language in the Sen¬ 
ate provision corrects that, and makes 
it nontaxable? 

Mr. OVERTON. Yes. 

Mr. BYRD. The Senator thinks that 
is a correction? 

Mr. OVERTON. The Sffiiate did not 
undertake to interfere at all with what¬ 
ever the House desired inserted with re¬ 
spect to its own membership. That is a 
rule of comity which, so far as 1 know, 
Invadai]^ has existed between the two 
Houses. The House is not disturbed at 
what the Senate does with reference to 
its own employees or its own body. Tbe 
Soiate, on the other hand, does not in¬ 
terfere with such provisions peculiarly 
applicable to the House which are made 
by the House. 

Bgr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. OV ERTON . I yield. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Is there any evi¬ 
dence other than the language used in 
the amendment to indicate whether the 
House thought it was making this item 
nontaxable? 

Mr. OVERTON. There is a statement 
In the report made by the House com¬ 
mittee. The House committee took no 
evidenee. The Senate committee, on 
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the other hand, had evidence before it 
ooncenilng which 1 shah make observa¬ 
tions late r on. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. In view of the lan¬ 
guage contained in the report the House 
was informed and believed that it was 
passing a nontaxable item? 

Mr. OVERTON. It did. The House 
Appropriations Committee stated in its 
report: 

Since this item is entirely for expenses 
Incidental to office it would not be income, 
therefore not taxable. 

In addition to retaining the House 
language the Senate committee In its 
suggested amendment specifically in¬ 
cludes among the expenses relating to 
or resulting from the discharge of a Sen¬ 
ator's duties, the following: 

Expenses for travel, lodging, and subsis¬ 
tence while away from his State domicile 
in the performance of his official duties. 

And then it contains the following ad¬ 
ditional language which is not found in 
the House provision: 

Such allowance shall not be considered as 
Income for the purposes of Federal, State, 
or other law. and such expenses, to the ex¬ 
tent that they exceed such allowance, shall 
be deductible for income-tax purposes if 
otherwise authoriaed by law. 

Then follows the necessary appropria¬ 
tion which, insofar as the Senate is 
concerned, amounts for 18 months to the 
sum of $358,667. 

Mr. BARBXEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. OVERTON. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. What is meant by 
the phrase "if otherwise authorized by 
law"? I do not know of any law which 
authorizes a Senator or a Member of 
the House to engage in any particular 
expenditure to the extent that it is au¬ 
thorized by law, and I do not under¬ 
stand that phrase. In other words, if an 
individual Senator spends more money 
than the $2,500 provided for, it is de¬ 
ductible if it is authorized by law. Under 
what law is that? 

Mr. OVERTON. Under the revenue 
law. The revenue law provides for cer¬ 
tain deductions, as the Senator well 
knows. 

Mr. BARKLEY. It does not provide 
for any deductions on the part of Mem¬ 
bers of Congress. It provides for deduc¬ 
tions on the part of everybody else, 
hut —— '— 

Mr. OVERTON. I think that in the 
main the Senator Is coiTect, but not 
altogether so, ^ x,. 

Mr. BARKLEY, Does the idirase 
authorized by law" mean that the de¬ 
ductions are authorized by law or that 
the expenditures exceeding $2^(1 are 
authorized by law? 

Mr. OVERTON. Deductible exjiendi- 
tures are allowed. The deduotloiu from 
the income tax of certain expenditures 
are allowed by law. 

Mr. BARKLEY. As we aU k&ow, the 
Treasury Department has never been 
willing to make any deductible allow¬ 
ance for expenditures incurred bf Mem¬ 
bers of Congress in the performance of 
their duties, even In epxmectkm with 
matters that are dirqptly In line with 
their duties. For instance^ if we travel 


to various places to make speeches for 
Or otherwise engage In Government bond 
■ales, and in behalf of the Government 
to urge people to buy bonds, which most 
of us are probably going to do in the next 
few days at our own expense, that is in 
line with our duties, and we are glad to 
do it, but we get no deduction for income- 
tax purposes for that expenditure, 
whereas if anyone from the Treasury De¬ 
partment goes out to do that he is given 
the deduction. He also has his expenses 
paid. I wonder whether the phrase to 
which the Senator has referred "if au¬ 
thorized by law** means if the deduction 
is authorized in the revenue laws, or 
whether the expenditure is Itself author¬ 
ized by law. . 

Mr. OVERTON. The deduction is au¬ 
thorized by law. 

Mr. BARKLEY. It refers to the de¬ 
duction _ 

Mr. OVERTON. Yes. I now read 
from the report submitted by the Senate 
committee: 

The aUowance will not be considered as 
income for income-tax purpoaes and if ex¬ 
penditures are made in excess of the aUow¬ 
ance for Items otherwise deductible under 
the law these Items will still be deductible. 

I thoroughly and heartily agree with 
the able Senator from Kentucky that, 
according to the rules of the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue, there are very few 
items which they recognize as deductible 
insofar as Representatives and Senators 
are concerned. I shall give as an Illus¬ 
tration, long distance telephone calls. 
All long distance telephone calls made in 
the discharge of a ^nator’s duties are 
not covered by the provision now exist¬ 
ing, but under the provision adopted by 
the committee they wlU be considered de¬ 
ductible. I say they will be considered 
deductible, but the vagaries of the Bu¬ 
reau of Internal Revenue are many when 
it comes to applying the law to Senators 
and Representatives, as 1 shall under¬ 
take to show shortly. The Bureau did 
allow a deduction to be made because 
when Senator Rzsd, of Pennsylvania, 
was in the Senate he had inserted in 
the revenue law a provision to the effect 
Uiat expenditures made in the discharge 
of the official duties of a Senator should 

regarded as deductible. So, the Bu¬ 
reau has heretofore been allowing a de¬ 
duction for certain telephone charges. 

I give that as an illustration. But in 
order to point out their inconsistency 
and, I think the severity of their rul¬ 
ing, it developed in the course of the 
hearing that they now hold that if Sen¬ 
ators make any additional calls they 
cannot deduct them because the Con¬ 
gress has in effect declared that only a 
certain number of telephone calls may 
be made by a Senator. 

I agree with the Senator from Ken¬ 
tucky; and I Shan imdertake to show in 
the course of my remarks that I think 
the rulings of the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue have been rather harsh when it 
comes to Senators and Representatives. 

Mr. Ti^PT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. OVERTON. I yield. 

Mr, TAFT. I do not quite understand 
the effect of the language "and such ex¬ 
penses, to the extent that they exceed 
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such allowance, shall be deductible for 
Income-tax purposes if otherwise au¬ 
thorised by law/' If they were otherwise 
authorised by law to be deducted, they 
would be deductible. Why do we have 
to say it again? Is that language in¬ 
tended to change what may be deduct¬ 
ed? What is the purpose of inserting 
that language? • 

Mr. OVBRTON. The purpose is this: 
Under the present rulings of the Biureau 
of Internal Revenue, no expenses for 
travel, maintenance, and subsistence are 
deductible so far as a Senator or Repre¬ 
sentative is concerned. So if we allow 
the $2,500 and provide that such allow¬ 
ance shall not be considered as income, 
then if the expenditures which we make 
for maintenance, travel, and subsistence 
are in excess of $2,500, they will not be 
deductible. Therefore, in order to make 
them deductible, we must legislately de¬ 
clare that they are deductible. 

Mr. TAFT. Yes; but as I understand 
the present law as interpreted—and pre¬ 
sumably correctly—they may not be de¬ 
ducted. _ 

Mr. OVERTON. That is correct. 

Mr. TAFT, Therefore they are not 
''otherwise authorized by law." So I do 
not see that this sentence changes the 
situation in any way. This language 
seems to me to say that they can be de¬ 
ducted if they can be deducted; and I do 
not understand how the language would 
change the present law. 

Mr. OVERTON. I understand the 
Senator's point. Unless we were to say 
"if otherwise authorized by law" we 
could then deduct expenses which would 
not be deductible under the law. and 
could deduct them ad libitum. We would 
then far exceed what is contemplated, 
namely, an allowance of $2,500 for sena¬ 
torial oflQcial expenditures. Then, when 
we enter the realm of uncontrolled de¬ 
ductions, we would probably be doing 
something which, as legislators, we 
would not want to do. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. OVERTON. I yield. 

Mr. PEPPER Does the Senator mean, 
then, that if the expenses referred to 
are the type of expenses which would 
ordinarily be regarded as a business ex¬ 
pense if incurred by others, they may 
be deducted? For example, I refer to 
such things as telephone calls, traveling 
expenses, and similar items. Is that 
what the Senator means to imply by 
sa 3 ing "if otherwise authorized by law"? 

Mr. OVERTON. As I interpret the 
amendment, by the language "if other¬ 
wise authorized by law" the committee 
means as the law is interpreted by the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. OVERTON. I yield. 

Mr. GEORGE It seems to me that 
the very clear meaning is that the de¬ 
ductible expenses of a Member of Con- 
Sress are not necessarily limited to 

Mr. OVERTON. That is correct. 

Mr. GEORGE. But if the actual ex¬ 
penditures exceed $2,500, and are of such 
character as are now deductible, there 
may be a deduction in addition to the 
$2,500. 


Mr. OVERTON. I think that is per¬ 
fectly clear: but what the Senator from 
Ohio wished to know was the reason for 
Inserting the restrictive phrase "if other¬ 
wise authorized by law." 

Mr. PEPPER. Bdr. President, win the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. OVERT ON. I yield. 

Mr. PEPPER. If I correctly under¬ 
stood the Senator, according to my rec- 
oUection there are no expenses now de¬ 
ductible except, perhaps, telephone ex¬ 
penses. I do not know of any other con¬ 
gressional expenses which are deductible 
under the present law. 

Mr. OVERTON. There may be 
others. None occurs to me now. For 
example, a Senator is granted a certain 
allowance for stationery. Suppose he 
should exceed the stationery allowance 
and had to buy more stationery, over 
and above the amount allowed for sta¬ 
tionery. That expense would be de¬ 
ductible. A Senator is allowed certain 
other items. For example, he is aUowed 
mileage in traveling to and from a regu¬ 
lar session of the Congress once a year. 
If a Senator's expenditures should ex¬ 
ceed the mileage allowance in traveling 
to and from Washington in attendance 
upon a regular session of the Congress, 
the excess could be deducted. 

Mr. PEPPER. Yes; but suppose a 
Senator's expenditures for travel should 
exceed the amount which be now re¬ 
ceives; namely, the regular mileage al¬ 
lowance for traveling to and from a reg¬ 
ular session of the Congress. Although 
it might be necessary travel, he would 
not be entitled to a deduction for the ad¬ 
ditional expenditure. If he were to hire 
more clerks in his office to handle his 
mail than the allowance now author. 
Izes- 

Mr. OVERTON. He would be entitled 
to a deduction. 

Mr. PEPPER. He would not be enti¬ 
tled to a deduction for that expenditure. 

Mr. OVERTON. Yes; he would. I 
beg th e Senat or's pardon. 

Mr. PEPPER. I never heard of such 
a deduction. 

Mr. OVERTON. I did not know that 
such expenditures were deductible until 
I made an inquiry into the matter. We 
brought experts before the subcommit¬ 
tee and learned that there were little 
items here and there that were deduct¬ 
ible. I think we have mentioned them 
all—additional clerical assistance, addi¬ 
tional telephone calls, additional mile¬ 
age, additional staipps, and additional 
stationery^_ 

Mr. PEPPER. The Senator is now 
speaking only of the mileage allowance 
to cover expenses incurred in traveling 
once to and from a regular session of the 
Congress, is he not? 

Mr. OVERTON. That is all that is 
allowed._ 

Mr. PEPPER. However, many Mem¬ 
bers of Congress of necessity travel be¬ 
tween Washington and their homes a 
greater number of times during a session 
of the Congress. 

Mr. OVERTON. That expense would 
be taken care of under the $2,500 pro¬ 
vision. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. OVERTON, I yield. 


Mr. BARKLEY. In view of what 
seems to be a difference in construction 
of the phrase "if otherwise authorized by 
law" I offer this suggestion: The lan¬ 
guage "if otherwise authorized by law" 
refers to deductions of expenses. The 
Senator might give consideration to the 
substitution of the language "if incurred 
in the performance of offleia' duty" in 
lieu of the language now in the bill, so 
that if a Senator should expend more 
than the amount allowed in the perform¬ 
ance of official duties, such additional 
expenses could be deducted. I offer that 
suggestion to the Senator. 

Mr. OVERTON. I would not object to 
such an amendment, except that then we 
would have an unlimited expense account 
which would be deductible. If we wish 
to take the position—and I believe we 
would be perfectly Justified in doing so— 
that an expenses which Senators incur in 
the discharge of their official duties 
should be deductible, as they are in the 
case of ever# other employee of the Fed¬ 
eral Government, then the suggested 
amendment would be entirely proper. 

On the other hand, the committee did 
not feel that it should go quite that far. 
The committee amendment still makes a 
discrimination against Members of Con¬ 
gress. because it places a limit upon the 
deductible expenses which may be in¬ 
curred in the discharge of official duties. 
That limit is $2,500. However, if a Sen¬ 
ator spends more than that, he can de¬ 
duct the additional expense from his 
income-tax return, provided that the ex¬ 
penses are incurred in the discharge of 
his official duties, and provided also that 
the deduction of such items is authorized 
by law. The phrase "if otherwise au¬ 
thorized by law” simply means as the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue or The Tax 
Court may interpret the law. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. OVERTON. I yield. 

Mr. BYRD. As I understand, what 
this amendment proposes to do is to ex¬ 
empt entirely from the Internal Revenue 
regulations a lump spm of $2,500. 

Mr. OVERTON. That is correct. 

Mr. BYRD. And to say that $2,500 
shall be deducted, regardless of what it 
is spent for. There would be no item¬ 
ized statement. There would be nothing 
upon which the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue could pass. Is not that a new 
departure in taxation? Has that ever 
been done before? If so, I have never 
heard of it. We are allowed only cer¬ 
tain deductible and itemized expenses. 
If the Senator desires to proceed along 
the line of this amendment, it seems to 
me that the amendment ought to state 
what are deductible items. 

' Mr. OVERTON. I will tell the Senator 
the reason. If we were to follow his 
suggestion it would make the Senator 
from Virginia an accountant. He would 
have to keep an itemized account of 
every nickel and dime. 

Mr. BYRD. Does not everyeme have 
to do that for his income-tax returns? 

Mr. OVERTON. He can do it or not. 
as he wishes. But if he is entrusted with 
$2,500, it is his obligation to keep an 
itemized account of it. 
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Mr. BYRD. But the Senator knows 
ttmt one oannot make a deduction for 
purposes of income tax unless an itemized 
acoount mr st atement is kept. 

Mr. OVJBRTON. X do hot keep an 
itemised account of all such matters, 
hut that is optional with me. When, 
however, I receive a fund as a trust, I 
must make a n accounting of it. 

Mr. BYED. If, as the Senator says, 
we would not be compelled to keep item¬ 
ized statements, and if we provided that 
we would be able to make lump-sum 
deductions, the income-tax law would be 
completely destroyed; would it not? 

Mr. OVBRTON. I think not. The 
Federal Judges are allowed per diem and 
mileage allowances. Does the Senator 
think they make itemized statements of 
their expenditures, and that they return 
such statements? So far as I know, they 
do not. 

Let us consider the situation as it 
would apply to a Senator from Cali¬ 
fornia. He is allowed mileage to Cali¬ 
fornia and mileage from California to 
Washington. Does he keep an itemized 
statement of all of his expenmtures un¬ 
der it? 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, the Sena¬ 
tor is discussing an entirely different 
thing. In the instance to which the Sen¬ 
ator from Louisiana has referred, a Sen¬ 
ator is not expected to keep an itemized 
statement. He is allowed that as a Hat 
allowance. But he is expected to make 
an itemized statement when he mak es 
deductions from his taxable Income. 

Mr. OVERTON. Exactly, and that is 
what we would do. We would give a 
fiat allowance of $2,500, to represent the 
expenditures of a Senator. If he wishes 
to make any deductions, for purposes of 
his income tax, for an excess over and 
above the $2,500—which is entirely op¬ 
tional with him—^then he should submit 
an Itemized statement of what he ex¬ 
pended. 

Mr. BYRD. Then, Mr. President, in 
reality the Senator proposes to increase 
the salaries of Senators by $2,500 and to 
make the $2,500 exempt from taxation, 
because it would not be subject to any 
regulations of the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue, and no one would know whether 
the deductions were allowable. 

Mr. OVERTON. That is a very 
strange interpretation, but it is not the 
purpose in any way whatever. 

Mr. BYRD. I will say to the Senator 
that it is the effect of the amendment, 
regardless of whether it is the purpose. 

Mr. OVBRTON. Mr. President, I re¬ 
fuse to yield further until I can at least 
clarify the Senator’s own mind. Then 
1 shall be glad to yield. 

What we would do would simply be 
to allow the $2JM)0. We would not re- 
uulre an Itemized statement to be kept. 
Blit if a Senator anticipated that he 
would use more than the $2,500 in the 
discharge eff his official duties and in ex- 
pendituree which would be deductible 
items, then he would keep an itemised 
statement of the $24KI0 and of any excess 
expenditures he might make, and when 
the deputy collectors of the Bureau of 
Internal Bevenim called upon him, to 
look over his income-tax return he would 
ear, **Bere they are; here are all the 


expenditures X made.** But he would not 
have to do it unless he wanted to make 
deductions for the excess. 

I hope I make myself clear. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, the Sen¬ 
ator hoped he would clarify the mind of 
the Senator from Virginia, but what he 
has said is exactly what the Senator 
from Virginia believed in the beginning. 

Mr. OVERTON. Very well. 

Mr. POLBRIOHT. Mr. President, 
would the amendment make deductible 
anything which is not now deductible? 

Mr. OVERTON. Indeed, it would. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I mean in addition 
to the $2,500. Suppose my rent is $3,000 
a year. Would I be able to deduct the 
$500 in excess of the $2,500? 

Mr. OVERTON. Not under this 
amendment. The Senator would be al¬ 
lowed the $2,500 to assist in paying the 
expenses relating to the discharge of 
his o fflelal duties. 

Mr. FUliBRIOHT. But the mendment 
would not change or make deductible any 
Item which is not now deductible—that 
is, leaving out the $2,500? 

Mr. OVERTON. That is my under¬ 
standing. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, wiU the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. OVBRTON. I yield. 

Mr. BUTLER. The general purport of 
the amendment is, of course, to increase 
the Income of a Senator by $2,500. 

Mr. OVERTON. I do not so inter¬ 
pret It^_ 

Mr. BUTLER. Then, let us put it this 
way: Under the present rules and regu¬ 
lations of the Bureau of Internal Reve¬ 
nue the legitimate traveling expenses of 
a Senator are not deductible; they are 
not deductible under the present ar¬ 
rangement. 

Mr. OVERTON. That depends; there 
is some qualification to that rule. 

Mr. BUTLER. But If the pending 
amendment is adopted, we will be pro- 
vidhig what the rule of the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue shall be with reference 
to the $2,500. 

Mr. OVERTON. We would be provid¬ 
ing wh at the law would be. 

Mr. BUTLER. I wonder whether it 
would not be more consistent with good 
business rules to provide by law that the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue should look 
upon the expenses of a Senator in the 
same way as it does the expenses of a 
traveling salesman for a flour mill or for 
any other busines.s concern. We would 
thereby place ourselves in the same cate¬ 
gory as that which legitimate business is 
In, instead of trying to increase our in¬ 
come by a scheme of this kind. 

Mr. OVERTON. The Senator has ex¬ 
pressed an opinion. Is he akking me for 
a reply? 

Mr. BUTLER. Could we npt Just as 
well provide that the expenses would be 
deductible? 

Mr. OVERTON. I think 1 can an¬ 
swer that question and a number of 
other questions if I am able to proceed 
for a little while without laterraption, 
and thus undertake to pcesent my view 
of the situation. Of course, X am glad to 
yield at any time. X d6 not think the 
pending question Is so Important, but 
it excites considerable interest, poUtt- 


oally and otherwise. Consequently. I 
shall be very glad indeed to answer any 
questions which may be asked. 

The amendment would place United 
States Senators in the same category and 
ela ssl flc ation as other Government em¬ 
ployees and the judges of the Federal 
courts. All the employees in the execu¬ 
tive departments have their expenses 
which are incurred in the discharge of 
their official duties paid. If an employee 
of an executive department goes to Colo¬ 
rado and back again in the discharge of 
his official duties, compensation is paid 
to him for the expenditures he makes. 
If a subordinate in the Office of Price 
Administration desires to telephone to 
San Francisco, Calif., he picks up the 
telephone and engages in a 15- or 20- 
mlnute conversation, and the Govern¬ 
ment pays for it, regardless of the num¬ 
ber of calls he may make. 

I am Indebted to the very able Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. Byrd] for the very 
careful study he has made of the tmeon- 
trolled expenditures made by executive 
agencies and departments of our Gov¬ 
ernment. He submitted an illuminating 
report on May 20, 1043; and if it is not 
the last word, at least it will suffice for 
what I am about to say. Let us consider 
traveling expenses. For the 6-month 
period between July 1 and December 31, 
1042, the Department of Agriculture 
spent for traveling expenses $5,175,706, 
or more than $10,000,000 a year. 

The Department of Justice spent 
three - million -four-hundred-thousand- 
and-some-odd dollars, or at the rate of 
approximately $7,000,000 a year; the War 
Production Board, at a similar rate of ap¬ 
proximately $7,000,000 a year; the Fed¬ 
eral Secui'lty Agency, at the rate ol 
approximately $4,000,000 a year; the 
Office of Price Administration, at the 
rate of more than $3,500,000 a year. 
That is to be found on page 5 of the 
committee report submitted by the chair¬ 
man of the Joint Committee on Reduc¬ 
tion of Nonessential Federal Expendi¬ 
tures, the distinguished Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. Byrd]. On page 4 of that 
report will be found a long list of the 
various agencies within the Government, 
together with the amounts which they 
expended for travel during 1941 and 1942. 

I summarize the situation in the lan¬ 
guage of the Saiator from Virginia: 

According to the figures submitted to the 
Joint Committee on Reduction of Nonessen¬ 
tial Federal Expenditures by the various de¬ 
partments and agencies of the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment, a total of approximately $35,672,000 
of a nonmilitary nature— 

Nothing whatsoever to do with the 
bUl— 

was spent on travel expenditures in the 
6-month period between July 1 to December 
31. 1942. 

That is at the rate of more than $70,- 
000,600 a srear. Yet a suggestion has 
been made that a United States Senator 
should be asked to make a trip in the 
discharge of his official duties to Balti¬ 
more, Md., for instance, employ a con¬ 
veyance for that purpose, and that he 
may make no reduction in his income- 
tax return, and that he may receive no 
remuneration from the Federal Govern- 
m^t to reimburse him for the expenses 
to which he has been put. 
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Mr. BVBD. Mr. President, vlU ttaa 
Senator yield? 

Mr. OVERTON. I yield. 

Mr. BYRD. Does the Senator contend 
that no Senator has ever been allowed 
remuneration for expenses while travel¬ 
ing on official business? 

Mr. OVERTON. Ido. 

Mr. BYRD. Many Senators are reim¬ 
bursed for their expenses while on official 
business. All members of committees 
who have been traveling to various places 
have been reimbursed for their expenses. 

Mr. OVERTON. That is true; but only 
In connection with special appropriations 
for that purpose. 

Mr. BYRD. I care not whether it be 
by a special appropriation or what it may 
be. The Senator is giving the impression 
that no Member of the Senate is ever 
repaid for his expenses in connection 
with official business. 

Mr. OVERTON. That is the general 
rule. Every Senator is subject to the gen¬ 
eral rule unless the Senate graciously, 
thorugh its Committee to Audit and Con¬ 
trol the Contingent Expenses of the Sen¬ 
ate. allows some amount for the payment 
of expenses of committee members in the 
discharge of certain official duties. 

Mr. BYRD. Standing appropriations 
are available from which Senators may 
be reimbursed for expenses incurred in 
the performance of their official duties. 
There can be no question about that. 

Mr. OVERTON. That is true: and 
from time to time money has been ap¬ 
propriated for such purpose. But I am 
thinking, for example, of this situation: 
I went home 2 or 3 weeks ago when the 
flood in my State was at a terrific height, 
and the people were calling upon me to 
come there and look at the flood and 
undertake to help them. I went there. 
I could not be reimbursed for the ex¬ 
penses to which 1 was put. and the ex¬ 
penses were not deductible from my in¬ 
come-tax return. When the people who 
are interested in the apple-growing busi¬ 
ness in Virginia perhaps hold a conven¬ 
tion and ask the junior Senator from 
Virginia to come and address them in 
reference to some particular regulation 
of the Federal Government, for example, 
and he accepts the invitation, he can 
make no deduction in his income-tax 
return for the expenses to which he has 
been put. However, if a subordinate in 
a branch of the executive department 
of the Government goes on a trip in con¬ 
nection with his duties he is reimbursed 
for his expenses. As the Senator from 
Kentucky pointed out a few minutes ago, 
there may be a problem connected with 
tobacco growing, or a problem which is 
vital to the agricultural interests of his 
State: but, if he goes to his State in con¬ 
nection with such problem he must pay 
his expenses out of his own pocket. Yet, 
according to the report of the Senator 
from Virginia, more than $70,000,000 
has been spent by various executive agen¬ 
cies, and the Senator is objecting to 
$380,000 being spent by Senators in con¬ 
nection with their official duties. 

Mr. BYRD. I object to the method 
which the Senator is suggesting. I ob¬ 
ject to the fact that he has not provided 
for Itetflixed statements to be filed by the 
Senators. He is suggesting an innova¬ 
tion in the tax laws. The Senator also 


knows that he cannot make a fiat de¬ 
duction in his income-tax report with¬ 
out itemizing for what the money was 
spent. 

Mr. OVERTON. I do not care wheth¬ 
er it is an izmovation or not. I shall 
never vote that a Senator must make a 
detailed and Itemized statement of the 
$2,500 expense allowance. 

Mr. BYRD. Why should a Senator be 
superior to anyone else? Every other 
taxpayer in the United States must make 
itemized statements in connection with 
deductions wliich he claims when he files 
his income-tax return? 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, wlU the 
Senator yield in order that I may pro¬ 
pound a question to the Senator from 
Virginia? 

Mr. OVERTON. I yield. 

Mr. HATCH. Would the Senator from 
Virginia object to the actual expenses 
incurred by Senators or Members of the 
House of Representatives in the dis¬ 
charge of their official duties being prop¬ 
erly deductible from their income-tax 
returns? 

Mr. BYRD. I may say to the Senator 
from New Mexico that I would not object 
to it. I think it would be entirely proper 
if the expenses were clearly defined, 
properly deductible, and itemized in 
accordance with the usual procedure in 
connection with the income-tax laws. 

Mr. HATCH. If the Senator from 
Louisiana will further yield to me, I may 
say that I propose shortly to offer a sub¬ 
stitute which will provide that the actual 
expenses incurred in the discharge of 
official duties shall be deductible items. 

Mr. BYRD. And itemized, so that a 
statement of the expenses will be 
presented? 

Mr. HATCH. Yes. The expenses 
would have to be shown, of course, as 
having been incurred in connection with 
the discharge of a Senator’s official 
duties. 

Mr. BYRD. I perhaps would be in 
favor of that. 

Mr. HATCH. I also propose to vote 
for the language of the committee au¬ 
thorizing an allowance of $2,500. I think 
the necessary expenses should be paid. 

Mr. BYRD. I am opposed to increasing 
the allowance greater than 15 percent, 
which has been the effect of the wage- 
control program. 1 am opposed to in¬ 
creasing compensation of Senators more 
than we have increased the compensa¬ 
tion of hundreds of thousands of civilian 
employees by the bill which was passed 
last week 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator further yield to me? 

Mr. OVERTON. No; I would rather 
not yield. We are becoming diverted to 
a discussion of an amendment which has 
not yet been offered, and 1 have not yet 
had an opportunity to present the com¬ 
mittee amendment completely to the 
Senate. 

The Senator from Virginia has said 
that we are getting away from the Little 
Steel formula. The Little Steel formula 
has nothing more to do with the subject 
which we are discussing than has the 
meat on the Senate restaurant tables. 
Compensation of Senators and Repre¬ 
sentatives-—— 
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Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield, let me say that accord¬ 
ing to the morning newspapers, there is 
no meat on Senate restaurant tables. 
ILaughter.] 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, may we 
have order? This matter is important. 
If we want to make a joke out of it, very 
well; but if we wish to consider it seri¬ 
ously. I thixik we should proceed to do so. 

The present compensatizm of $10,000 to 
Senators was fixed in 1925. It has not 
been increased since. According to the 
record of the hearings held at the time. 
In 1925 the average weekly earnings for 
factory or industrial workers was $25.71. 
In the month of February of this year. 
1945, it had increased to $47.33, or an 
Increase of more than 84 percent. There¬ 
fore there is absolutely no relation be¬ 
tween the expense allowance for Senators 
and the Little Steel formula. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, wffl the 
Senator yield at that point? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does 
the Senator from Louisiana yield to the 
Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. OVERTON. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. In the case of the white- 
collar workers there was no Increase to 
speak of before the 1st of January of 
1941, and from that time on it has been 
frozen to 15 percent. Very few of the 
millions of white-collar workers are per¬ 
mitted by the Senate today to get more 
than a 15-percent Increase. I cannot de¬ 
fend myself justly to the people of my 
State that I today am holding them down 
to 15 percent—and there are hundreds of 
thousands of them in Ohio who are par¬ 
ticularly under the salary clause; not so 
much the Industrial workers, for they 
did not have the early increase the others 
had—I cannot defend giving m 3 ^elf a 
larger increase than those people have 
had, and I do not see how we can recon¬ 
cile one situation with the other. 

Mr. OVERTON. The Senator from 
Ohio. I think, is making an erroneous 
argument. The white-collar workers are 
allowed their expenses; they are reim¬ 
bursed their expenses. We are not by 
this amendment asking for an out-and- 
out increase of $2,500. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President- 

Mr. OVERTON. Allow me for a mo¬ 
ment to say something about this 
amendment which the committee has 
charged me with the duty of presenting 
to the Senate. In this amendment wa 
undertake to reimburse Senators for 
what we legislatively undertake to de¬ 
clare is an average expenditure for 
travel, maintenance, and lodging. That 
is all we do except that if we spend more 
than $2,500 and if we desire to do so, 
we can deduct the excess from our in¬ 
come taxes. But the white-collar work-* 
ers have been having their expenses paid 
all the time and are still having their 
expenses paid; Senators have not. 

Mr. TAFT. I should like to ask the 
Senator the meaning of a provision of 
the amendment. I assume when it sayi 
^’including expenses for travel, lodging, 
and subsistence*’ it does not mean the 
expenses of a Senator’s family, for in* 
stance? 

Mr. OVERTON. It does not. 

Mr. TAFT. ’Therefore a Senator 
would have to separate his rentAnd Uvb 
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Ing expenses from those items Incurred 
by members of his family and charge 
only that portion that could be attrib¬ 
uted to him as an individual. Is that a 
correct interpretation of the provision? 

Mr. OVERTON. It is not necessarily a 
correct interpretation at all. 1 think 
that where there are besides the Senator 
other members of the family he should 
make a calculation and so far, for in¬ 
stance, as subsistence is concerned, that 
is the meals served, he should obtain 
credit for his proportion of the cost. 
Suppose there were three in the family; 
then the Senator would make for his sub¬ 
sistence a deduction of one-tliird of the 
expense; but if there are, say, two in the 
family, he and his wife, and they occupy 
a modest room with a little kitchenette, 
he wouM deduct for the total rent, for if 
the Senator were a bachelor he would 
occupy the same quarters or if he left 
his wife at home he would still occupy 
the same quarters. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a moment in order that 
I may ask him one other question? 

Mr. OVERTON. I yield. 

Mt, TAFT. Suppose a Senator owns 
his house hei’e—and today it is necessary 
for some Senators to buy houses in order 
to have a place in which to live—I do not 
suppose he could charge ansrthlng lor 
lodging under those circumstances, un¬ 
less the language of the section were 
changed. Is that a correct view? 

Mr. OVERTON. I have given some 
thought to that. I think he could in that 
case. It is not his regular home; his 
home is back in the State, and that is 
property that he uses in furtherance of 
his business, and so he could make a de¬ 
duction for taxes, depreciation, and re¬ 
pairs and the usual deductions that are 
allowed in the case of other property not 
occupied as a home by the taxpayer. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator sdeld for the last time? 

Mr. OVERTON. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. I myself only feel as to 
the deduction of expenses, that, if there 
is to be one. I should much prefer a pro¬ 
vision permitting the deduction of a per 
diem for the time spent in Washington, 
It is not quite lair to say for one thing 
that all the expenses in Washington are 
additional expenses. A Senator has to 
keep up some of his expenses at home, 
but he certainly saves a very large 
amount by reason of being here 6 months 
at a time. His house at home is closed; 
he has probably no food expenses and 
no family expenses at hmne. Therefore 
the principle of deducting every cent of 
expenses incurred in Washington is not 
sound and Just. I think it is fair to 
make some allowances for that, but I do 
not think it ought to be the entire ex¬ 
penses, and I certainly do not think it 
ought to include directly or indirectly 
any family expenses. I think the pro¬ 
vision as it is drawn is open to that in¬ 
terpretation or at least to doubt. 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, I de¬ 
sire to comment on the situation which 
has arisen because of which Senators— 
and I am dealing now only with Sena¬ 
tors but it applies to Members of the 
House of Representatives as well—can¬ 
not make any deduction for rent, sub¬ 
sistence. or maintenance in the District 


of Columbia, when any businessman or 
any professional man who comes from 
his home to the District of Columbia can 
make deductions for travel expenses, for 
his maintenance, his subsistence, and 
his lodging. I may say that some such 
persons occupy very palatial quarters 
in the magnificent hotels that adorn our 
CajMtal City. Some of Ihem reserve large 
suites at high prices, but the Internal 
Revenue Department permits them to 
deduct every dollar which they spend. 
Some of them live when they are here 
on the very best the hotels and restaur¬ 
ants can afford. They eat the finest 
meals—caviar, oysters a la Rockefeller, 
poulet en Rochambeau. and every con¬ 
ceivable kind of magnificent dish served 
in course dinners, that can be served. 
All such expenses are deductible in the 
case of others, but not one cent may be 
deducted by a Senator. That Is a stranis:e 
circumstance, is it not? Why is it? It 
is because the Internal Revenue Bureau 
place the most remaikable interpreta¬ 
tion on the law which the Congress has 
enacted. Here is what the Internal Rev¬ 
enue Code declares: 

Section 28. Deductions from gross Income. 
In computing net income there shall be al¬ 
lowed as deductions: 

(a) Expenses. 

(1) In general. 

All the ordinary and necessary expenses 
paid or Incurred during the taxable year in 
carrying on any trade or business, including a 
reasonable allowance for salaries or other 
compensation for personal services actually 
rendered: traveling expenses (including the 
entire amount expended for meals and lodg¬ 
ing) while away from home in pursuit of a 
trade or business. 

The Internal Revenue Code declares 
that the term ‘‘trade or business” In¬ 
cludes the performance of the functions 
of'a public office. Therefore, within the 
Intendment of the law. while we are here 
in the Senate, we are conducting a trade 
or business, that is, we are in the per¬ 
formance of the functions of a public 
oCice. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, while 
on that point, I understand that deduc¬ 
tions are given businessmen for the ex¬ 
pense of maintaining boats on rivers and 
upon the sea merely for the purpose of 
entertaining their business guests. 

Mr. OVERTON. For anything spent 
in the furtherance of their business. 
TTiey can give parties, and, if they are 
advertising parties, deduct the expenses. 
As the Senator says, they can have boats 
and take boat trips and excursicuis. and 
deduct the expenses. They can pqy 
fabulous sums for advertising over the 
radio, in newspapers, and deduct them. 
But if a Senator engaged in a campaign 
should dare to deduct one cent of his 
campaign expenses, they would not be 
allowed. Let a Senator undertake to 
make any other deduction In connection 
with his official duties, except the few 
paltry items 1 have mentioned, and the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue says. “Nay. 
nay, that cannot be done.** Yet, accord¬ 
ing to the report of the Senator from 
Virginia, they allow more than 1*10,000.- 
000 a year for the different executive de¬ 
partments. 

Mr. B YRD . Mr. President—- 

Idr. OVERTON. minute. I have 
not quite flnlidied with the Senator’s re^ 


port. Let me say to the Senator It is 
one of Uie most iUuminating reports— 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President- 

Mr. OVERTON. I refuse to yield. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President- 

Mr. OVERTON. I ask for order. 
[Laughter.] Let me quote from the able 
Senator from Virginia, who has made 
such an intense study of economy in 
government, and yet, so far as I know, 
has accomplished nothing, because the 
millions upon millions of dollars wc ap¬ 
propriate for the different departments 
and agencies continue to pile uo. and 
the Senator does not. in connection with 
any appropriation bill I have heard 
of- 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. OVERTON. No; not until I give 
the Senator this quotation from the re¬ 
port. The Senator from Virginia does 
not raise his strong and able voice in 
order to strike down the appropriations 
which are made for traveling and sub¬ 
sistence expenses for various executive 
agencies. 

Mr. BYRD. I think the Senator 
should yield to me on that subject. 

Mr. OVERTON. I refuse to yield. 

Mr. BYRD. If the Senator wants to 
misrepresent the Senator from Vir¬ 
ginia— 

Mr. OVERTON. I shall give the Sen¬ 
ator ample opportunity to correct him¬ 
self. 

This is what the Senator says on page 
1 of his report, to which I have referred. 
I have not said anything about com- 
munication.*}, a subject into which the 
Senator goes—that is, in connection with 
telegrams and long-distance calls. The 
Senator starts out with this statement: 

Based on totals of the 6 months’ period 
between July 1. 1942, and January 1, 1943, 
It Is possible to estimate that the total travel 
and communication expenditures— 

He itemizes the travel cxpendlturc.s to 
be more than $70,000,000. Now he brings 
in the communications. 

The total travel and communication ex¬ 
penditures for the executive brands of the 
Federal Government in the fiscal year 1943 
wlU exceed $100,000,000, excluding the War 
and Navy Departments. 

Now I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I realize 
fully that any man who has stood for 
economy in the Senate is often the sub¬ 
ject of ridicule, as the Senator from 
Louisiana has tried to ridicule me today, 
but when he says that I have not offered 
amendments to reduce these appropria¬ 
tions he speaks without a knowledge of 
the facts. It is true I have not had the 
assistance of the Senator from Louisiana, 
as powerful as that assistance would be, 
because he is a member of the great Com¬ 
mittee on Appropriations, of which I am 
not a member. I have repeatedly offered 
amendments to reduce traveling expenses 
and I have offered amendments when¬ 
ever I thought they stood one ghost of 
a show of being adopted, and I expect to 
continue to do so. even though they 
might not meet the approval of my be¬ 
loved friend—and he still is and always 
will be—the Senator from Louisiana. I 
thins we should cut down these expendi¬ 
tures in Washington, and I do not care 
who derides me .in my effort to do it. 
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Mr. OVERTON. I should like to in¬ 
terrupt the able Senator a moment. It 
was never my intent to ridicule the 
Senator. I have too high a regard and 
affection for him. I thought the shoe 
was on the other foot, not that he is 
trying to ridicule me, but he twitted me 
about this amendment the committee 
has reported. 

Mr. BYRD. I assure the Senator the 
affection is reciprocated, and always will 
be 

Mr. OVERTON. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. BYRD. I merely wish to make 
clear the point that in reading the re¬ 
port made by the Senator from Vir¬ 
ginia for the economy committee, and 
made for the purpose of calling atten¬ 
tion to the fact that too much money 
is spent for travel, the Senator is tak¬ 
ing the position that that is deductible 
from the income taxes of these em¬ 
ployees. That is a perfect absurdity. 
These expenditures- 

Mr. OVERTON. I did not say they 
were deductible. 

Mr. BYRD. Yes; the Senator did, 
and the Record will show that he men¬ 
tioned it as a deduction from their in¬ 
come taxes. 

Mr. OVERTON. If so, I certainly will 
retract the statement. I never would 
make the absurd statement that when 
an employee is reimbursed for his ex¬ 
penses he can likewise deduct them. 

Mr. BYRD. I wish to interrupt the 
Senator only briefly, because while I am 
opposed to hLs amendment. I have not 
made any statement which would reflect 
in any way on the distinguished Senator. 
I am opposed to the amendment for 
what seem to me to be good and sufficient 
reasons. I cannot imagine a greater 
mistake on the part of the Senate of the 
United States than to increase the sala¬ 
ries of Senators, and then make the in¬ 
crease tax exempt. 

The Senator says he is putting Sena¬ 
tors on an equality with the depart¬ 
mental heads, or the departmental offi¬ 
cers and employees who travel. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. OVERTON. In the same cate¬ 
gory; yes. 

Mr. BYRD. What the Senator’s 
amendment says is this, “including ex¬ 
penses for travel, lodging, and subsis¬ 
tence while away from his State domi¬ 
cile.” 

Mr. OVERTON. I have not been able 
to present that matter yet, and I would 
rather the Senator should not anticipate 
me. but let me present it, because I have 
never reached that point. 

Mr. BYRD. Let me finish my ques¬ 
tion. The Senator said his amendment 
places them on an equality. The Sena¬ 
tor inserted the words “State domicile” 
to protect Senators, because there are 
thousands and hundreds of thousands of 
employees throughout the Nation who 
have State domiciles outside of the 
place where they do their work. Does 
the Senator contend that the exi>enses 
of a department head should be paid 
here in Washington by the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment If he has a State domicile, let 
us say, in Louisiana? 

Mr. OVERTON. I shall reach that 
point directly. 1 have not gotten to it 
yet. 


Mr. BYRD. Tlie Senator has Just said, 
has he not. that the amendment he pro¬ 
poses puts the departmental heads, the 
department bureau chiefs, whatever we 
may call them, on an equality with Sen¬ 
ators? 

Mr. OVERTON. That it puts Senators 
on an equality with them. 

Mr. BYRD. It puts Senators on an 
equality with the Government officials. 
In order to do that, we would have to 
allow such officials and employees ex¬ 
penses while they are in Washington. 

Mr. OVERTON, I have not yet 
reached that point. I shall answer the 
question. 

Mr. BYRD. The Senator has not 
reached it. but it is in the Senator’s 
amendment, and I should like to have 
him explain that, because it is a very 
important point. 

Mr. OVERTON. I was about to reach 
that when I was interrupted. 

Mr. BYRD. The Senator uses the 
words “State domicile” because he wants 
to protect Senators. He knows the domi¬ 
cile of Senators must be in the States, 
because they cannot be elected if they 
are not in the States. ’Then he wants 
to pay their expenses while they are away 
from their domicile. 

Mr. OVERTON. Let me proceed in 
regular order. 

Mr. BYRD. I shall not interrupt the 
Senator further. 

Mr. OVERTON. I want the Senator to 
make his argument in his own time. 

Mr. BYRD. If the Senator does not 
desire to be interrupted, I shall not in¬ 
terrupt him further. 

Mr. OVERTON. I shall reach the 
points suggested by the Senator from 
Virginia, but I should like to make my 
statement in my own way. I am per¬ 
fectly willing to yield to any Senator who 
desires to ask a question for information, 
but I should like to have the Senator 
state his opposition in his own time. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Louisiana yield? 

Mr. OVERTON. I yield. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I wish to know 
where a United States Senator lives. I 
have been informed by the Revenue De¬ 
partment that a Senator lives in Wash¬ 
ington. 

Mr. OVERTON. That is his home. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I do not believe any 
such thing. I do not think he could be 
elected if he lived in Washington. I do 
not believe he could continue to have 
membership in the Senate if that were a 
fact. We are not permitted to deduct 
any of our expenses in making up our 
income tax returns because, I under¬ 
stand, the revenue department says we 
live here. 

Mr. OVERTON. The Senator is cor¬ 
rect. ’The statute declares very clearly 
that what are deductible are ’‘travel ex¬ 
penses—including the entire amount ex¬ 
pended for meals and lodging—while 
away from home in pursuit of a trade or 
business,” or in the discharge of a pub¬ 
lic function or office. 

“While away from home.” What in¬ 
terpretation does the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue put on the words “away from 
home”? When a businessman comes to 
Washington from hU State, he is away 
from home; when he goes Into another 


State, he is away from home; when he 
goes 10 miles away,^he is away from 
home; but when a Senator comes to 
Washington from the State which has 
elected him, it is said, “You have come 
home, Mr. Senator.” When he goes back 
to his own State which elected him, he 
finds himself, under the ruling of the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue, a stranger 
in his own State. 

I want to show the Senate how ridicu¬ 
lous that ruling is. The ruling is based 
on this proposition; The Bureau says 
that the United States Code Annotated 
contains this provision: 

All offices attached to the seat of govern¬ 
ment shall be exercised in the District of 
Columbia, and not elsewhere, except as oth¬ 
erwise expressly provided by law. 

Since, therefore. Members of the leg¬ 
islative branch cannot enact measures 
into law except in Washington, their 
home is in Washington, and when they 
are away from Washington they are 
away from home, and when they are here 
in the District of Columbia they are back 
at home. 

The Bureau of Internal Revenue apd 
the Tax Coui't, as it is now called, have 
overlooked a provision of the Constitu¬ 
tion of the United States. Perhaps that 
is customary these days; perhaps it is 
strictly a la mode. Not only those in 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue but a 
great many others overlook the Consti¬ 
tution of the United States, which has 
fallen somewhat into decadence. But the 
Constitution of the United States in the 
second paragraph of section 2 of article 
I, provides: 

No person shall be a Representative who 
shall not • ♦ • when elected, be an in¬ 

habitant of that State in which he shall be 
chosen. 

The Constitution with meticulous care, 
made provision with reference to the 
domicile of a Senator, when it provided: 

No person, shall be a Senator who shall 
not • • ♦ when elected, be an Inhabi¬ 

tant of that State for which he has been 
chosen. 

So the Constitution fixes the home of 
the Senator in the State from which he 
is elected. Yet it is said that that provi¬ 
sion is not correct, and that when a Sen¬ 
ator leaves his State and comes here to 
Washington he is not incurring any ex¬ 
pense in the discharge of his official du¬ 
ties. but he is going to home sweet home. 
That is the ruling of the Bureau. 

Although I believe It had nothing at 
all to do with Senators or Representa¬ 
tives, I think a ruling made by the Fifth 
Circuit Court of Appeals is a correct one. 
A lawyer has his home in Jackson, Miss. 
He spends most of his time in Mobile, 
Ala., where he conducts his law practice 
and where he largely receives his in¬ 
come because he is employed by a client 
there from whom he receives a lucrative 
income. His obligation to his client re¬ 
quires him to stay most of the time in 
Mobile, Ala. The Fifth Circuit Court of 
Appeals declared that his expenses while 
going to his law office in Mobile, Ala., 
and his travel and his maintenance and 
his subsistence were deductible from his 
gross Income. 

On the other hasuL ibe Fourth Glscuit 
Court of Appeals decided the very oppo- 
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site in a North Carolina case. In North 
Carolina there is a judge who lives some 
distance from Raleigh, the State capital. 
He is obliged to go to Raleigh twice a year 
to hold a term of court. The circuit 
court of appeals in that case, following 
the rulings of the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue, held that when he left his 
home, where he had his family, where he 
lived, and went to Raleigh, N. C., to hold 
court, he was, in the language of the 
statute, going home because that was 
the place for him to discharge his official 
duties. 

Mr. President, I have undertaken to 
present the main points in connection 
with this matter. It is not a salary 
amendment at all. If it were a salary 
amendment, it would simply provide that 
the salary of a Senator shall be $12,500 
a year, and there would be nothing in 
reference to income-tax provisions con¬ 
tained in the amendment. It is intended 
as an expense allowance amendment, 
and the Senate, as did the House, con¬ 
cluded that most, if not all, Senators do 
spend in Washington during these long 
sessions extending throughout the year 
as much as $2,500 a year for rent, for 
meals, and for travel. If they do not 
spend that much, they are leading a life 
of stern economy, shall I say? I think 
they ought to be encouraged to live with 
sufficient dignity here in the Nation’s 
Capital City to spend $2,500 a year for 
their lodging, their maintenance, and 
there must be considered also under this 
item their travel expenses, except such 
as are paid to them by the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment under the mileage allowance. 

It is therefore, Mr. President, an ex¬ 
pense allowance, and it places, as best 
the committee could resolve the prob¬ 
lem, Senators in the same category and 
classification with all other employees of 
the Federal Government, including the 
white-collar employees whom the Sen¬ 
ator from Ohio mentioned, as well as the 
judges of the courts. 

Mr. President, there is no reason why 
we should not do this. There is no reason 
why there should be such rank discrim¬ 
ination against Senators and l^presenta- 
tives. There is no reason, at least none 
exists to my mind, why the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue or any court should 
hold that the home of a United States 
Senator or Representative is in Washing¬ 
ton, D. C., instead of in the State from 
which he is elected. Their entire ruling 
which establishes us in a place entirely 
by ourselves, and makes us bear all our 
expenses, derives from their interpreta¬ 
tion of the phrase *'away from home** as 
It appears in the revenue law. 

1ST* HATCH. Mr. President, I am 
about to offer a substitute for the co mmi t, 
tee amendment. I understood that the 
Senator from Maine TMr. White] had 
promised to have a Quorum call. Wotild 
he rather have it now, or wait until I have 
finished?_ 

Mr. WHITE. Bdr. President, I do not 
wish a quorum call unless a vote is im¬ 
minent. 1 have thought that this mat¬ 
ter might be considered, and that some 
compromise might be effected, and that 
perhaps we would not reach the voting 
stage on any phase of it this afternoon. 

Mr. BARKUnr. Mr. President, 1 can 
assure the Senator from.Malne and other 


Senators that there will be no vote this 
afternoon on the amendment or on the 
substitute, because I think it is a matter 
of such importance that we ought to give 
it a little further study, in the hope that 
at least an effort will be made to draft 
language which will be more acceptable 
than apparently the language of the com¬ 
mittee amendment is. So I hope we can 
continue to debate the question, but I do 
not think we shall be able to vote on it 
today. _ 

Mr. WHITE. In those circumstances, 
I have no purpose of making the point of 
no quorum. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, I be¬ 
lieve there should be a greater attendance 
of Senators to hear the substitute about 
to be proposed by a very able Senator. 
Iherefore I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will call tlie roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roU. and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 

Aiken Oerry O'Daniel 

Bailey Green O’Maboney 

Bankhead Guffey Overton 

Barkley Gurney Pepper 

Bilbo Hatch Revercomb 

Bridges Hayden Russell 

Briggs Hlckenlooper Saltonstall 

Burton Hoey Shlpstead 

Bushffeld Johnson. Ctolo. Taft 

Butler Johnston. 8. C. Thomas. Okla. 

Byrd Ijs FOllette Thomas. Utah 

Capper Langer Tobey 

Chandler Lucas Wahh 

Chavez McClellan White 

Cordon McKellar Wiley 

Donnell BScMshon WlllU 

Xastland Moore Wilson 

XUender Morse Young 

Fulbrlght Murdock 

George Myers 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Fifty- 
eight Senators have answered to their 
names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. MCCLELLAN. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from New Mexico yield 
to me for a few minutes? 

Mr. HATCH. I yield. 

Mr. McClellan. I thank the Sen¬ 
ator from New Mexico for his courte.sy 
in yielding to me at this time. 

Mr. President, I find that I must leave 
the Chamber for the remainder of the 
afternoon. I had thought that the Sen¬ 
ate would reach a vote on the pending 
amendment this afternoon, and I had 
hoped that I might cast my vote on it; 
but I shall have to be away from the 
Senate tomorrow and for several days. 
Inasmuch as the Senate will not vote on 
this amendment until tomorrow, I will 
not have an opportunity to cast my vote 
on it. 

Mr. President, a great deal can be said 
in favor of the pending amendment. 
There is much merit in the proposal. 
We all know that today it is most diffi¬ 
cult for Members of the Congress to 
meet their necessary expenses and their 
cost of living out of their present salaries. 
Particularly is that true in view of the 
present income-tax rates. 

Mr. President, I assume that no Mem¬ 
ber of the United States Senate is in 
greater need of the benefits of the pro¬ 
posed legislation than I am. I am ready 
now to vote for an increase In salary for 
myself and for my colleagues, to take 
effect at the time when the Stahilixa- 
tion Act expires, m other words, I recog¬ 


nize, and I believe the people of the 
Nation recognize, that there is Justifica¬ 
tion for the Congress to adjust upwards 
the salaries of its Members. I do not 
think the majority of the people would 
object: I think they expect it; but so long 
as we have the present wage restrictions 
remain in effect, whereby the so-called 
white-collar workers—the clerks in the 
stores, the bookkeepers, the accountants, 
and other clerical workers cannot re¬ 
ceive an Increase in salary by reason of 
laws which the Congress has enacted, 1 
believe that we, as Members of the Con¬ 
gress, should not, either by subterfuge 
or directly, pass any measure which 
would Increase our salaries or our in¬ 
comes or inure to our benefit insofar as 
a salary increase is concerned, until such 
time as we can make the same law or 
the same rule applicable to every citizen 
alike. 

Certainly, Mr. President, sacrifices 
have been made during the period of 
the war. and every one of us knows that 
the white-oollar workers and the wage 
earners in such capacities have suffered 
more than anyone else. Therefore, I am 
not willing, by means of an expense ac¬ 
count or otherwise, to increase my sal¬ 
ary until we can accord to them the same 
adjustment. When that time comes. I 
shall be ready to Join with my colleagues, 
and to face the issue squarely, and to 
vote for an Increase In salary appropri¬ 
ate and commensurate with the posi¬ 
tions we hold and the economic condi¬ 
tions of the country. I am ready to do 
that and ready to have my vote recorded. 

As I have said, Mr. President, there is 
merit in the proposal. It is justified 
from every standpoint except one, name¬ 
ly, the one I have Just pointed out, for 
by this amendment we would be taking 
care of ourselves but we would leave 
without benefit of an increase millions of 
wage earners—workers who are Just as 
deserving and who are suffering under 
present conditions Just as much as we 
ourselves are. Until we can carry them 
along with us, I do not believe we are Jus¬ 
tified in taking this course of action. 

Therefore, Mr. President, if I were 
present tomorrow I would vote against 
the pending amendment. 

I thank the Senator from New Mexico 
for his courtesy in yielding to me. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, there Is 
much in what the Senator from Arkansas 
has just said. However, we are not con¬ 
fronted with a theoretical situation 
whereby we may postpone meeting the is¬ 
sue until some future date. The issue is 
here today; we must meet it today. We 
caimot postpone It until some future 
time, and we might Just as well face it. 

As a matter of fact, the House of Rep¬ 
resentatives has already met the Issue. 
Regardless of what the Senate may do, 
under the provisions of the bill which 
have not been changed, which have not 
been amended, and which will not even 
go to conference unless we make some 
amendment here. Members of the House 
of Representatives will receive an in¬ 
crease of $2,500 a year. If the pending 
amendment Is rejected, Senators will not 
receive that increase. That is the reason 
why I say the issue is before us and we 
cannot avoid it. 
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Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HATCH. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I myself do not re¬ 
gard the question of comity between the 
two Houses as going so far as to permit 
the Members of one House to draw larger 
salaries than the Members of the other 
House draw, no matter under whatever 
guise it might be proposed. My feeling is 
that if the amendment is rejected—and 
probably I shall vote against it—I should 
also vote to strike ou the provision 
for the House of Representatives, which 
v/ould make the same allowance for the 
House, because the comity between the 
two Houses has always required that 
their Members draw the same salaries. 

I am ready to adjust the salaries, not 
only Members of Congress, but of the 
judiciary and others, but I will not vote 
to have the Members of one Hotise draw 
more salary than the Members of the 
other House draw. I would not do it 
for the Senate, and I would not do it for 
the House of Representatives. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President. I agree 
with the Senator from Kentucky, and 
the question of comity does not disturb 
me at all. If the substitute which I am 
about to offer is adopted by the Senate. 
I propose to offer a similar substitute for 
the House of Representatives and put 
both the Senate and the House on exactly 
the same basis. Assuming that what the 
Senator from Kentucky has said Is cor¬ 
rect, namely, that the amendment of¬ 
fered by the committee relating to Sen¬ 
ators will be voted down, vci7 well. 
Then the Senator from Kentucky may 
move to strike cut the Hoase provision, 
and perhaps the motion will be agreed 
to. The Senate would thereby overrule 
the House in that regard. 

Mr. President, it is not a very pleas¬ 
ant situation in which we find ourselves. 
Because it is not pleasant, on yesterday 
I tried hurriedly to draft a measure which 
I thought might meet some of the objec¬ 
tions which have been not only raised 
in the Senate but in my own mind as 
well. First of all, I do not wish to be 
critical of the Senate committee. I 
think the committee did its best to meet 
the situation with which it was con¬ 
fronted, and that it did a very good job. 
I certainly do not want to be placed in 
the position of criticizing the committee, 
or casting any reflection of any kind upon 
the committee for the purposes which 
it had in mind. However, we might just 
as well be frank and honest. That is 
exactly what I am trying to do by the 
substitute which I am about to offer. 

I do not know why. but for some reason 
1 think the country has the definite idea 
that the Congress of the United States 
is trying to increase salaries of Senators 
and Representatives by subterfuge, disr 
guise, and back-door methods. Whether 
that be true or not, I think that to adopt 
a provision which would substantiate 
the already-formed opinion to which I 
have referred, would give the Congress 
of the United States, deservedly or un¬ 
deservedly. a very black eye. That is 
something which I wish to avoid. 

Mr. President, long before the present 
emergency existed- 


Mr. 0\’ERT0N. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HATCH. I yield. 

Mr. OVERTON. Does the Senator 
from New Mexico place the interpreta¬ 
tion which he hr.s given on the amend¬ 
ment suggested by the committee? 

Mr. HATCH. I do not place that in- 
teroretation upon it, but others do. 

Mr. OVERTON. T know that; but I 
do not think we should be yielding to 
misinformed public opinion. I do not 
think that politically, if the Senator will 
pardon me. so much importance should 
be attached to the influence of misin¬ 
formed public opinion. I recall that 
when the “Bundles for Congress’* move¬ 
ment attracted notice and the sugges¬ 
tion was made that we should beat a re¬ 
treat because of the outcry ana hulla¬ 
baloo which had been raised with regard 
to it. I had the temerity to stand on this 
floor and suggest that nothing of the 
kind bo done. Last fall I was engaged 
In a campaign for reelection and my 
stand, as publicized all over my State, 
and in my broadcasts, was to pay no 
attention to the position which 1 had 
taken, except to say to those who men¬ 
tioned it to me. “Yes; I assumed such 
position, and if you reelect me I will as¬ 
sume It again as soon as the opportunity 
arises.” I lost na votes. 

Mr. HATCH. Mt. President, the Sena¬ 
tor from Louisiana has spoken today as 
he did at the time the “bundles for Con¬ 
gress” suggestion was made; namely, in 
a forthright, straightforward manner. 
I think that is what Congress should do 
today. I will join the Senator from 
liouisiana in making any kind of a 
straightforward declaration with regard 
to the situation of increasing salaries of 
Senators, and set aside specific amounts 
for expenses, or whatever they may be 
called. But let us call them by name, 
and say what they are, and then tve can 
go forth and face the people regardless 
of any misinformed public opinion which 
may exist. However, I doubt very much 
whether the Senator from Louisiana or 
I can go before the country under the 
guise of an expense account and thereby 
increase our own compensation. I know 
that that is not the purpose of the Sen¬ 
ator from Louisiana; but I also know 
that that is the thought throughout the 
country at the present time. 

So, Mr. President, I have prepared the 
substitute amendment, which 1 send to 
the desk and ask to have read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
amendment in the nature of a substi¬ 
tute offered by the Senator from New 
Mexico will be stated. 

The Legislative Clerk. In lieu of the 
committee amendment on page 2, line 1, 
it is proposed to insert the following: 

There shall be paid to each Senator after 
January 2 , 1945, an allowance of $9,600 per 
annum for the purpose of Increasing the 
compensation of Senators^ to defray ex¬ 
penses Incurred In the discharge of official 
duties and until a general readjustment of 
salaries and expenses can be made. Actual 
expenditures of Senators related to or re¬ 
sulting from the discharge of their official 
duties (including expenses for travel, lodg¬ 
ing, and eubeiatenoe while away from their 
State domiciles in the performance of their 


official duties) shall be deductible for In¬ 
come tax purposes. For making such pay¬ 
ments through June 30, 1948, $358,667, of 
which so much os is required to make such 
payments for the period from January 3, 
1045, to June 30. 1045, both inclusive, shall 
be immediately available. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, In ex¬ 
planation of the substitute I wish to say 
that It frankly declares, in the first in¬ 
stance, that the $2,500 is for the purpose 
of increasing compensation of Senators 
and defraying their expenses. 

It was said by the able Senator from 
Louisiana that expenses of Senators 
would equal $2,500, or more. Possibly 
that fs true. I do not know. In that case 
there woul(^ be no increase in the com¬ 
pensation of a Senator. But, while some 
Senators might spend $2,500 or $3,600, 
and it would be a legitimate item deduct¬ 
ible from his tax income, others might 
spend only $1,000. In the case cf a Sen¬ 
ator who had spent only $1,000 he would 
have $1,500 left, which would be clearly 
an increase in his compensation. 

The. substitute removes the provision 
which makes the allowance tex exempt. 
I assert, Mr. President, that I could 
never support the committee amend¬ 
ment which provides that the allowance 
shall not be subject to taxation. We in 
the Congress are charged with the re¬ 
sponsibility cf placing upon the people 
of this country a heavy burden of war 
taxation. V7e cannot escape, and we 
should not escape that responsibility. 
But, by the same token, v;lien we place 
tax burdens upon every man and v;oman 
in this country, we certainly must bear 
our own share of the burdens, whatever 
they may be. Whether the increase in 
compensation be $500, $1,000, or $2,500, 
that part which represents an increase 
in compensation ought certainly to bear 
its part of the tax burden of the coun¬ 
try. Under my substitute it is proposed 
to assure that such shall be done. 

Mr. PEPPER. .Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

HATCH. I yield. 

Mr. PEPPER. I think the Senator 
from New Mexico has made some prog¬ 
ress in approaching this matter, but I 
wonder what he would think about an¬ 
other method of approach, which is 
slightly different from the one he sug¬ 
gests. 

Mr. HATCH. I do not like any of the 
methods of approach at all, either that 
of the House, that of the committee, or 
my own. If the Senator has a better 
one. I should like to have him state it. 

Mr. PEPPER, I was about to make a 
proposal which Is a sort of consensus or 
deduction from what has been said here 
this afternoon by those who have com¬ 
mented upon the subject. Generally 
speaking. I think all of us feel that Mem¬ 
bers of Congress are entitled to some 
increase in compensation, because an in¬ 
crease has not been made since 1925. A 
great many people in private employ¬ 
ment have received some increase, which 
has been legitimatized by a directive of 
the War Labor Board, and the Congress 
has provided for a percentage increase 
for all governmental employees. 

Suppose we provided an outright salary 
Increase for Members of Congress of 16 
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peitmit of their Iftlarles. 2 cannot see 
hxm mmrne could properly inject to that. 
I do not know how the able Senator from 
Virginia might feel, but X inferred from 
hie remaxlca a while ago that he did not 
thmk it would be objectionable if Con- 
greec mmty increased its own compensa¬ 
tion the amount allowed under the little 
Steel formula, a figure comparable to 
what we have already provided for Fed¬ 
eral employees. I do not see how anyone 
could critlciie Congress for providing for 
itself the same percentage of increase 
which has been allowed private em¬ 
ployees, and which has been allowed gov¬ 
ernmental employees. Let that be in one 
category. 

Furthermore, I see no reason why we 
should not clarify the law relative to a 
Member of Congress being entitled to a 
deduction for what we might call a busi¬ 
ness expense, ansrthing that is properly 
related to or arises out of the perform¬ 
ance of the duties of the office of Sen¬ 
ator or Representative. 

If we clawed the law and the rulings 
of the Bureau of Internal Revenue on 
that subject, and allowed ourselves de¬ 
ductions for what might be called busi¬ 
ness expenses, that would be a great boon 
to all of us, because we do not now. as 
a matter of fact, get such deductions. 
In my last income-tax report—^if I may 
be personal—did not claim any deduc¬ 
tion whatever for any item associated 
with the performance of the duties of my 
office. 

I think the able Senator from Virginia 
is absolutely correct in stating that every 
deduction we took should be corroborated 
by an itemized statement. If one trav¬ 
eled to his State on official business, he 
should put down transportation to Tal¬ 
lahassee, Fla., so much, Pullman so much, 
and meals so much, or travel expenses to 
and from Washlnidx>n and Tallahassee, 
Fla., so much. A tew days ago I went 
to Florida and addressed a joint session 
of the Florida Legislature at a memorial 
service for President Roosevelt. No one 
paid my expenses. Yet 1 am sure that 
no one would object to that being called 
an official expense. 

Mr. HATCH. With all due regard to 
the ability of the Senator from Florida 
as an eloQuent orator, which he is, would 
he have been invited to make that ad¬ 
dress If he had not been a Senator? 

Mr. PEPP ER . No; I would not. I 
say, I think that is absolutely an official 
expense, because^I went for the reason 
that I was a Senator. The legislature 
invited me because it was a legislative 
body. When $160, the amount it cost 
to make a trip such as that, is taken 
oifi of a monthly salary of something 
over $000, the amount we have left after 
taxes. It can be seen what it does to the 
family budget 

I cannot see how anyone could hon¬ 
estly critlcte the Congress for doing the 
two things I sumrest, yet if we did those 
two things it would mean to all of us 
a eona^derable boon, and X respectfully 
suggest to the able Senator the cemsid- 
eratkm of those two approaches to the 
subleet 

lir, HATCH. 2 am grateful to the 
Benator fvom Florida, X think be has 
made a vajuahle contribution. As X 


stated, X have not been satisfied with the 
approach to this Quedion either by the 
Booae, by the Senate cmnmittee, or my 
own. X have been perturbed myself. It 
is very likely that when the expenses are 
deducted—4md I think this Is what the 
Senator from Louisiana has in mind— 
there would not be an increase of salary 
which would amount to 15 percent. Is 
not that corr ect? 

Mr. OVERTON. That is correct; it 
would not amount to 10 percent. 

Mr. HATCH. And there would be no 
violation of what is called the little 
^te^ formula. 

Mr. OVERTON. What the Senate 
committee was trying to do was to avoid 
requiring Senators to make an itemized 
statement with reference to their ex¬ 
penses. 

I suggested to the committee with ref¬ 
erence to allowing these deductions, an 
amendment providing that not to exceed 
$2,500 could be deducted upon a certifica¬ 
tion made to the Secretary of the Sen¬ 
ate. But there was objection to that. 
Senators seemed to think that if there 
were any difference between $2A00 and 
what was actually expended, the differ¬ 
ence would be so small there would not 
be any profit in it. 

Mr. BANKEIEAD. A point of order, 
Bfr. President. We cannot hear what Is 
being said. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senate will be in order. 

Mr. OVERTON. I was stating that 
the committee felt that if there were any 
difference between the actual expendi¬ 
tures of a Senator—and when I say ex¬ 
penditures, I mean such as those contem¬ 
plated by the amendment—emd $2A00, 
the profit which any Senator would make 
out of the difference would be so insignifi¬ 
cant that there would be no necessity of 
requiring him to render an itemized 
statement about the matter, and that 
it would be best to fix a modest lump sum, 
say $2,500. That is the reason why we 
have do ne it. 

Mr. PEPI’ER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from New Mexico yield? 

Mr. HATCH. X wish to make one fur¬ 
ther observation. 

Mr. OVERTON. On the other hand, 
the amendment of the Senator from New 
Mexico would require that an itemized 
statement of all expenses be kept. X 
think the other solution is an easier one. 

The suggestion made by the able Sen¬ 
ator from Florida is subject to objection 
for a very different reason, thgt is, it 
might make the drain on the Treasury 
much higher than it would be under tbe 
amendment offered by the oommittee 
and the amendment suggested by the 
Senator from New Mexico, because in 
addition to giving the increase of $2,600 
he would allow all expenditures- for 
maintenance, subsistence*, and travel to 
be deducted from the ineoibe-tax return. 
So, a Senator might spend a thousand 
doUars a month on hie kdldiig|.^and it 
would be deductible. 4ffie, coiild say 
to him, **You should tave nmt only 
$200. You should no^ have spent a 
thousand dollars,** He may live much 
more sumptuously fhap he would other¬ 
wise, because the ttem would bfi de¬ 
ductible. 


Mr, PEPPER That objection, which 
might be made, could easily be met by 
fixing a maximum that could be deduct¬ 
ible, inserting some such language as 
this, ^'Provided, however. That total de¬ 
ductions shall not exceed $2,500 a year.** 
Will the Senator from New Mexico al¬ 
low one further observation? 

Mr. HATCH. Certainly. 

BCr. PEPPER As the Senator from 
Aikansas [Mr. McClxllamJ has pointed 
out, ^ we must consider sometimes not 
only what we do, but what the natural 
Inference is from what we do. Yester¬ 
day afternoon I was meeting with the 
executives of 21 standard railroad broth¬ 
erhoods, and when 1 started to leave one 
of those gentlemen said to me, **When 
you gentlemen start to increase your 
salaries tomorrow, I want you to remem¬ 
ber whether or not srou tried to put John 
L. Lewis in Jail for getting some more 
money for the miners.** He may or may 
not have been logical in the comment he 
made, but he made it, and he was honest 
in making it. 

What I was about to say was that we 
are. however, entitled to deduct business 
expenses, that is to say, expenses which 
are correctly and naturally appropriate 
to the duties of our offices, and no one 
has a right to deny us that. We are en¬ 
titled to the same percentage of Increase 
others have had, which the Little Steel 
formula makes possible for them. 

If there is a desire to limit the amount 
of the deduction, we could say, "Pro¬ 
vided, That the total deduction shall not 
exceed $2,500, or $2,700, or $3,000 a year,'* 
and that would be all right, but if we 
should do the two things I have sug¬ 
gested, we would meet the problem in a 
way which would be helpful to Members 
of Congress, and it seems to me it would 
stand the scrutiny of any fair criticism. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, before I 
yield further I wish to say that I have 
been very desirous of obtaining a vote 
and completing action on the bill this 
afternoon, but when the Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. Barxliy] and other Sen¬ 
ators stated that there was no chance to 
obtain a vote today the plans which I 
had m a de of course went out the window. 

Several Senators have expressed a 
desife to have me 3 deld, and I am per¬ 
fectly willing to yield and let them make 
such contributions to the discussion as 
they wish to make and perhaps work out 
some reasonable and intelligent solution 
to this problem on tomorrow. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I was 
Induced to make the statement about not 
voting today because many Senators felt 
that if we could study the question over¬ 
night we might frame a provision which 
would apply to both Houses and be 
acceptable. Personally I should like 
very much to dispose of the matter today, 
but in view of that feeling I thought it 
might not be amiss to work on the prob¬ 
lem during the time between now and 
tomorrow's session. Perhaps by tomor¬ 
row we can work out something which is 
acceptable^ 

Mr. HATCH. I hope the Senator did 
not think 1 was censoring him. 

M% BARKLEY. Not at all. 

Mr. HATCH. I personally have a little 
engagement I wanted to keep; that is all* 
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liCr. BARKLEY. 1 want to compll-* 
ment the Senator on the effort he has 
made to solve this problem. I think that 
our difficulty in part grows out of the 
fact that the matter is being dealt with 
separately by both Houses. 

Mr. HATCH. There is no question 
about that. 

Mr. BARBZKY. There ought to be 
uniform legislation applying to all Mem¬ 
bers of Congress alike. We are injected 
into a situation where we must deahwith 
the matter separately when it ought to be 
dealt with as a whole. We have a 
parliamentary situation which may re¬ 
sult in the Members of one House getting 
what is equivalent to a $2»500 Increase In 
their salaries without the Members of 
the other House getting it. which would 
be something that has never before hap¬ 
pened in the history of the United States 
and ought not to happen. 

Mr. HATCH. I want to interrupt the 
Senator to say one word. As the Sena¬ 
tor from Louisiana said, I think this is 
a serious matter. It is not a frivolous 
matter. We ought to devote our best ef¬ 
forts to working the lu'oblem out with 
the other branch of the Congress. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I think so, too. The 
House undoubtedly felt that this was not 
a matter of salary; that it was purely a 
matter of expense, and on the same basis 
as that of clerk hire, in which one House 
has not interfered with what the other 
House thought it should do respecting 
clerk hire for Members. Personally, I do 
not believe that is the sound basis for ac¬ 
tion which would Justify each House 
dealing by itself. If it were, the Senate 
might even conceivably reduce the allow¬ 
ance for expenses to Senators, or in¬ 
crease the expense allowance, and leave 
the House provision as it is. So the 
Members of the two Houses would be 
upon a totally different basis in regard to 
compensation. That would be most un¬ 
fortunate. If anything is to be, done— 
and the House has injected this matter 
into the bill—I was hoping we might do 
something which would be acceptable to 
both Houses. I hope something can be 
done with the item one way or the other, 
or else that it be eliminated altogether. 
Perhaps by a little consultation and co¬ 
operation we can settle upon a plan by 
which the difficulty can be solved. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President- 

The PRBSIDINa OFFICER (Mr. Mur¬ 
dock in the chair). Does the Senator 
from New Mexico yield to the Senator 
from Tennessee? 

Mr. HATCH. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I want to say that in 
the committee this amendment gave me 
a great deal of concern. I voted against 
the amendment which was reported. In 
trying to work the matter out along the 
lines we have been trying to follow in 
the case of the salaries of government 
employees generally, with an increase of 
about 15 percent, it occurred to me that 
the proper thing for us to do would be to 
take similar action for ourselves; and so 
my idea of the amendment which ought 
to be adopted is as follows; 

There Shall be paid to each Senator, after 
January 1, 1046. a salary of aii.600 a year. 

I realise ^bdt there is objection to such 
a proposal; that is that the House would 
probably not bq willing to accept it. It 


would make a difference between what 
the House has voted to its Members and 
what the Senate would vote for Senators. 
There would be that objection. 

It seems to me we might reach a com¬ 
promise respecting the first phrase of the 
amendment proposed by the Senator 
from New Mexico. 

Mr. HATCH. I wish to say to the 
Senator from Tennessee that I am not 
tied to my own particular amendment. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I know that, and 
that is why I am addressing myself now 
to the Senator from New Mexico. I am 
inclined to think it would be better if the 
Senator were to frame his amendment so 
as to read: 

There shall be paid to each Senator, after 
January 1. 1946, a salary of $12,500 a year. 

If the Senator were to stop right there, 
and say nothing about expenses, and use 
no words in an attempt to legislate about 
the question of deductions from income, 
or anything else, but simply make the 
salary $12,500 a year, and amend the 
House provision to that effect also, it 
would be better. If the Senator will fur¬ 
ther yield. I will give my reason for that 
suggestion. 

Mr. HATCH. I am glad to srleld to the 
Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I think it would be 
a serious mistake, and I so stated before 
the committee, for the Senate to provide 
that a part of the salary of a Senator 
shall not be subject to income tax. I 
simply cannot vote for such le^lation. 
Then, when we come to the question of 
making deductions for expenses, we find 
it to be very involved. Expenses arfe dif¬ 
ferent with almost each and every Sen¬ 
ator. Therefore, there is a very great 
objection to such a provision. 

So I make the suggestion to the Sena¬ 
tor from New Mexico for whatever he 
may think it to be worth. I hope the 
Senator will change the language of his 
amendment so it will read; 

There shall be paid to each Senator, alter 
January 1, 1946, a salary of $12.6(X) a year. 

Leave the language of the amendment 
with those words. Then we would not 
be subject to the charge of Increasing 
our salaries by indirection. We could 
not be subjected to the charge of tridng 
to escape income taxes which we our¬ 
selves have imposed. For that reason I 
believe an amendment such as that 
which the Benatorfrom New Mexico has 
suggested, providing for an increase in 
salary of $2,500, In view of the fact that 
the House has fixed upon that base sum, 
would probably be better, and I hope he 
and other Senators will consider what I 
have stated. 

Mr. WH ITE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HATCH. I yield. 

Mr. WHITE. I want to say a very 
brief word about the situation. It trou¬ 
bles me greatly. 1 am perplexed by the 
substantive provisions of the House draft 
of the amendment reported by the com¬ 
mittee, and of the substitute offered by 
the Senator from New Mexico £Mr. 
Hatch]. I am concerned also because 
of the parliamentary situation which 
was presented to us, and which still is 
with us through tiie action t^ Bouse 
of Representatives, 


X feel strongly opposed to any pro¬ 
vision which exempts us as Senators of 
the united States from the general pro¬ 
visions of the tax laws of the United 
States. I do not myself want to vote and 
I do not want to see the Senate of the 
United States vote to put Senators in 
an exempted or an excepted or a pre¬ 
ferred class under the tax laws of the 
United States. 

Mr. President, 1 do feel that there 
ought to be some adjustment in the pay 
which is afforded Senators of the United 
States. I remember very well a good 
many years ago in the House, and 1 sus¬ 
pect it was in 1925, the year to which 
the Senator from Louisiana referred, 
that an able Member of that body laid 
down the rule, which I have always re¬ 
membered, as to the pay of Members of 
the Congress of the United States. It 
was Ogden Mills, reputed to be a wealthy 
man, who said that the pay of a Mem¬ 
ber of Congress ought not to be so large 
that men would seek to come to the Con¬ 
gress of the United States because of the 
salary alone; that salary ought not to 
be the attraction which brings men into 
public life. Then he added that, on the 
other hand, the salary ought not to be 
so low that only men of independent 
means and wealth would be able to de¬ 
vote their lives to the service of the Na¬ 
tion in the legislative bodies. 

I have always believed that this was 
a soimd rule. Under the present cir¬ 
cumstances, with all the demands made 
upon Members of the Senate and Mem¬ 
bers of the House, I do not believe that a 
salary of $10,000 is an adequate payment 
to Members of Congress. I am perfectly 
willing to vote for an increase in the 
salary of both Senators and Representa¬ 
tives. That is not my first choice. If 
I could do as I pleased I would provide, 
first of all, for a sound retirement law 
for Members of Congress, a retirement 
law under which the beneficiaries would 
make contributions to the fund out of 
which payments were made to them. 
That would be the first thing I would 
do if I could have my will. 

Next, I would meet the question of sal¬ 
ary head-on, with no collateral questions 
of taxes or tax exemptions. 1 would 
meet it directly, pay adequate salaries, 
and then let Senators meet their tax obli¬ 
gations from their salaries, precisely as 
every other citizen does. 

Coming to what I really had in mind 
to say when I rose, I believe that the sug¬ 
gestion of a recess, and conferences upon 
this question, is altogether wise. I be¬ 
lieve that the majority leader should 
have an opportunity to confer with 
others who are interested in this subject, 
and who have given study and thought 
to the question. 1 hope there will be in¬ 
cluded in such conference the ranking 
minority member of the Committee on 
Appropriations, the Senato * from New 
Hampshire [Mr. Bridois]. I have a real 
faith that something can be worked out 
which will at least obviate some of the 
difficulties, and bring before us a legis¬ 
lative proposal for which we can vote in 
good conscience, and which we can in¬ 
corporate into the law of the land. I 
hope the recess will be arranged, and 
that conferences will follow. 
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Ifr. liORSB. Mr. Presldeiit, wUl th« 
fSettfttor yield? 

Mr. HATCH. Xyield. 

Mr. MOKSB, I appreciate the Sena¬ 
tor's yielding' to me. I wish to make a 
few oommttots for about 5 or 10 minutes 
on the proposed amendment. 

Mr. HATCH. The Senator proposes 
to discuss the pending proposal, does he 
not? 

Mr. MORSE. That is correct. 

Mr. HATCH. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President. I would 
prefer not to become Involved in this 
controversy. However, this particular 
proposal involves issues which, for 2 
years as a public member of the War 
Labor Board, I found It necessary to 
pass upon, so far as the wage^fitabillza- 
tlon principles are concerned. 

In my Judgment, the proposal before 
the Senate constitutes a violation of the 
wage-stabiliEation policy of the Gov¬ 
ernment, Imposed upon industry and 
workers. I believe that the same wage- 
stabilization principles should apply to 
Members of Congress which they in turn 
expect the War Labor Board to apply to 
the population as a whole. It is only 
basic fairness that the same rules apply 
to the salaries of Congress as are ap¬ 
plied to workers and salaried people 
generally. 

I believe it is perfectly clear, no mat¬ 
ter what language we use for terminol¬ 
ogy, that this proposal constitutes a sal¬ 
ary Increase for Members of the Senate. 
I agreed with the distinguished Senator 
from New Mexico when he refers to it as 
being clothed in language of subterfuge 
and indirection. I think it is a clear 
example of a subterfuge and an Indirect 
means of Increasing the *'take-home** 
money, so to speak, of Members of the 
United States Senate. Later in my re¬ 
marks 1 shall make a statement of my 
opinion as to the desirability of a salary 
increase for Members of the Senate at 
the close of the war; but for the duration 
of the war I believe that Members of the 
Senate should adjust themselves to the 
same wage policies which we call upon 
American employers and employees to 
adjxist themselves to. 

I believe that we should keep in mind 
the basic principles of the wage-stabili¬ 
zation policy as those principles relate to. 
the Little Steel formula. I think we 
need to ke^ in mind the fact that it has 
been the policy of the War Labor Board, 
and still is the policy of the War Labor 
Board, to look at the rates of pay as of 
January 1.1841, and compare those rates 
with Uie rates as of May l, 1942. As the 
ooatparison shows that the workers con¬ 
cerned received a pay increase of 15 per¬ 
cent diuring that p^d of time, then 
th^ are not entitled to any further in¬ 
crease under the Little Steel formula. 

Moreover, the War Labor Board has 
always sought to prevent evasions of the 
wage-stabilization program by voiding 
hidden or indirect wage increases grant¬ 
ed after May 1,1942, when such Increases 
exoeeded the UtUe 8^1 formula. I 
have sat through a great many cases 
and I am sure Hiat Senators would be 
Intefested in knowing some of the vari¬ 
ous devices which employers and repre- 
sentattVea ol workers have attempted to 


use in Obtaining wi«e increases by indi¬ 
rection and subterfuge. 

One of the most common devices was 
by way of the introduction into the plant 
for the first time of an expense ac¬ 
count not theretofore paid or by way of 
paying bonuses. Sometimes these so- 
called bonuses were offered in the form 
of war bonds or free housing or other 
gratuities which had the effect of in¬ 
creasing the income of the worker or 
salaried official concerned. 

I remember one case, which was some¬ 
what hiunorous, in which we found that 
at Christmas time the employer pro¬ 
posed a substantial gift by way of sub¬ 
sistence, paying for a considerable food 
outlay. It' would have amounted, of 
course, to a substantial increase in dol¬ 
lars and cents and amounted to a Christ¬ 
mas bonus. However before the war 
this employer was never so moved by 
the Christmas spirit. There was even 
one case in which the Board went so far 
as to say that gifts of turkeys at Thanks¬ 
giving and Christmas constituted a 
bonus and was recognized as a device to 
obtain manpower by way of an un¬ 
authorized wage increase. The Board 
ruled in such cases that the bonus was 
in violation of the wage stabilization 
program of the Government. It ordered 
that the employer should not be allowed 
to make such subterfuge wage increases. 
If prior to May 1. 1942, the granting of 
bonuses, expenses, and other gratuities 
was an established and fixed part of the 
wage structure of a given employer then 
he could continue to pay them after that 
date. However in a whole series of cases 
the Board has denied wage increases in 
the form of expense accounts which were 
not paid by the employers at the time 
the wage stabilization program went Into 
effect. 

In my Judgment, what the Congress is 
attempting to do in this instance is to 
increase the income of individual Mem¬ 
bers of Congress by way of an expense 
account not paid by the Government at 
the time the wage-stabilization program 
became effective. Hence. I say that I 
think the amendment is an outright vio¬ 
lation of the wage-stabilization program 
of the Government; and if the same 
rules were to be applied to Congress by 
the War Labor Board as Congress in 
turn expects the War Labor Board to 
apply to industry as a whole, the increase 
woifid have to be denied. 

One of the most recent cases of the 
Board was a case with which I am sure 
many Senators are familiar. I refer, to 
the Ohio telephone case. You will re¬ 
call that in that case a telephone com¬ 
pany struck upon the device of falling 
girls in various towns and moving them 
to town Y and paying their livUig ex¬ 
penses in town Y. The War Lkbor Board 
held that when the company paid the 
living expenses of gills moved Xrcm town 
X to town Y, for exan^^ it was guUty 
of violating the wage Btahlltetiim poli¬ 
cies of the Government TteWir Labor 
Board rightly called ioeh an expense 
allowance a wage Increa s e by way of 
subterfuge, and an attempt by indirec¬ 
tion to undennlne tbpwage etafatite- 
tion program. Btace 4t ordered the 


company to cease paying the expense 
account allowance. 

I Invite the attention of the Senate to 
Executive Order 9250. of October 3,1942. 
That order followed President Roose¬ 
velt's great stabilization speech on April 
27.1942. I do not pretend to quote him 
exactly, but it will be recalled that in 
that speech his meaning and intent was 
to this effect: He said to every American 
citizen. **If you work for wages, those 
wages shall not be increased for the du¬ 
ration of the war. save and except un¬ 
der certain exceptional criteria.” This 
criteria were set out in the speech. 
They related primarily to substandard 
wages, gross Inequities, and wage in¬ 
creases necessary to aid in a more effec¬ 
tive prosecution of the war. 

Executive Order 9250 is so broad that 
It makes it perfectly clear that wage in¬ 
creases by way of bonuses, or by way 
indirection through the payment of ex¬ 
pense accounts not theretofore paid, 
would constitute improper wage in¬ 
creases within the meaning of the order 
and would be in violation of it if paid. 

So I say that it is my sober Judgment 
that when we test this amendment 
against the Executive orders now being 
applied by this Government under our 
wartime wage-stabilization program, it 
is a clear violation of them and if the War 
Labor Board had Jurisdiction over the 
amendment, it would have to decree that 
the amendment provides for an improper 
wage increase by way of subterfuge. 

The next point I wish to make, Mr. 
President, is with respect to the relation 
of the amendment, if adopted, to the 
whole problem of economic stabilization 
for the remaining period of the war. 
Certainly it should be unnecessary for 
me to plead at any great length for our 
doing everything which we as a Congress 
can do to maintain and protect the value 
of the American dollar. It would be a 
calamity for that dollar to become a 
cheapened dollar. We must not commit 
any act which will increase the danger 
of inflation In this country. Is it a stretch 
of logic to say that the adoption of this 
amendment by the Senate of the United 
States would start an inflationary spiral? 
I think not. I think not, if we will keep 
In mind how these great wage movements 
work; I think not, if we will recognize 
that those who are seeking to increase 
wages are always making use of argu¬ 
ments based upon precedents. What a 
great argument we would give them in 
their wage hearings before the War 
Labor Board if we were to put them in 
a position where they could say, “Well, 
the Congress of the United States, by in¬ 
direction, by way of an expense account 
which this Board in specific cases has 
disallowed when It has involved private 
employers and private employees, has 
voted itself a wage Increase of $2,500, an 
amount far in excess of the 15 percent 
allowed by the Little Steel formula. We 
think we are entitled to at least as good 
treatment as Congress gives itself.'* 

It would be a very persuasive argu¬ 
ment, and I think it would be an argu¬ 
ment to which members of the War La¬ 
bor Bcmrd would have to give great heed. 
I know of no greater act of cruelty which 
we could commit against the workers 
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of this country than to take a step which 
would result in the cheapening of the 
American dollar. That is exactly what 
wiU happen if we do not succeed in the 
fight on the home front against inflation. 
I have said in a great many War Labor 
Board decisions—I said it for the first 
time in 1940. in the San Francisco ship 
clerks case, during the defense days, long 
before we went into the war, that “The 
time has come to make clear to the Amer¬ 
ican people that pockets bulging with 
cheap money are always pockets close to 
empty stomachs.** I repeated that state¬ 
ment in several decisions of the War La¬ 
bor Board, because it is a statement of a 
principle of which we must not lose sight. 
If we permit the American dollar to be¬ 
come cheapened thi'ough infiation in this 
country, we shall be headed for the most 
disastrous depression, with resulting 
widespread unemployment and economic 
chaos, in the history of our country. I 
think that we, as the Congress, are 
guardians of the value of the American 
dollar. I do not think we should take 
any action in connection with the pend¬ 
ing appropriation bill which could pos¬ 
sibly provide a basis for an argument for 
a general wage increase in this countiir, 
because following such an increase there 
would be bound to be a corresponding 
increase in prices, and the old spiral 
would work in its historical cycle form, 
as it has throughout our economic his¬ 
tory. Labor and farmers would be the 
greatest sufferers. 

A very fine Job of economic control has 
been done during this war. There have 
been weaknesses in it, and 1 have been 
critical of them; but by and large, 1 
think, the stabilization boards which we 
have set up have done a magnificent Job 
in protecting the real income of the 
American workers and consumers. 
There still are many wage injustices 
which need to be corrected, but I am 
confident that the War Labor Board can 
best do its Job if we the Congress do not 
adopt a policy relating to our own sala¬ 
ries which violates the policies of the 
Board. If and when a general wage in¬ 
crease in excess of the Little Steel for¬ 
mula is needed to meet cost-of-living 
problems in the country as a whole, then 
I think the Board should be directed to 
make it universally applicable. How¬ 
ever, I think that before we resort to 
such a wage policy a greater effort should 
be made to check and roll back prices, 
because I think that is the best way to 
protect the value of the consumer’s and 
worker's dollar. In any event, we as 
guardians of the value of the dollar, 
should not grab an Increase for ourselves 
and then expect the War Labor Board, 
Economic Stabilizer Davis and War 
Mobilizer Vinson to hold down Uie lid on 
the economic kettle already boiling with 
inflation pressure. 

The third and last major point I 
wish to make in these extemporaneous 
remarks. Mr. President, is that I think 
we have presented here a problem which 
requires us, as Members of the Senate, 
to. proceed to educate the American peo- 
1 ^ in regard to the financial obUgations 
and the financial costs which face the 
Members of the Senate, it is going to 
be a sad day tor America if the Senate 
of the United States becomes just a rich 


man's club. Yet, in view of my economic 
resources, 1 must confess that today a 
man has to have more wealth than 1 
have, to serve in the Senate and do more 
than Just break even. We need to in¬ 
form the American people and give them 
evidence and facts as to the financial 
outlays inherent in service in the Sen¬ 
ate. We need to make clear to them— 
as I am sure they will recognize, once 
they get the facts—that it is in the inter¬ 
est of American democratic government 
that we see to it that poor men can come 
to the Senate and can at least have rea¬ 
sonable security in their old age, kfter 
service in the Senate. 

That is not the case today. I do not 
have to make an argument to you gen¬ 
tlemen to substantiate the point that 
service in the Senate, on the basis of the 
salary now paid, and in view of the costs 
and expenses which Members of the Sen¬ 
ate suffer, makes it impossible for a 
Senator to develop any security for his 
own old age or any economic security for 
his family. Democratic government in 
this country will not remain healthy if 
that condition continues to exist. 

However, Mr. President, our obligation, 
as I see it, is to collect the facts and 
frankly go before the American people, 
educate them to a better understanding 
of what is entailed in service in the Sen¬ 
ate from the standpoint of expenses, and 
give them an opportunity, through public 
discussion, to pass Judgment upon it. 
Then, when the war is over, we should 
come forward frankly, directly, and 
openly with a bill which provides that 
Members of the House of Representatives 
and Members of the Senate be paid a 
salary commensurate with the responsi¬ 
bilities and in keeping with the duties 
and obligations of the office. A bill 
which will make it possible for them to 
retire from the House of Representatives 
or from the Senate with some decent se¬ 
curity in their old age. 

Let us be frank about it: Congress has 
suffered severe criticisms from public 
opinion in recent years because, rightly 
or wrongly—and I think rightly—the 
public has formed the Impression that 
the Congress has sought to face its finan¬ 
cial problem by indirection and subter¬ 
fuge; and they do not like it. I do not 
think it is good for government in this 
country to have public opinion of the 
frame of mind that we are not willing to 
come to the public directly and openly 
and to say to th^ public, '*Yes; on the 
basis of the obligations and expenses of 
the office, we need, we deserve, we are 
entitled to a salary which is decent and 
which will permit us to meet our ex¬ 
penses.*' My faith in the fairness of the 
people is such that I think they will in¬ 
sist that we raise our salaries after the 
war once they know the facts about our 
expenses. 

I would suggest that when the war is 
over we ought to defend and we can de¬ 
fend a salary for the B&embers of both 
branches of the Congress equal to that 
of a Cabinet officer. 

But until the war is over, as guardians 
of the value of the.American dollar, as 
the ones who, after all, have a primary 
responsibility in protecting this country 
from inflation, as a Congress, we owe it 
to the people, in my judgment, to main¬ 


tain strict controls pver the economic life 
of this country until the supply of civil¬ 
ian goods balances the purchasing power 
of America. Until that time is reached, 
we owe an obligation to protect our 
peoi^e from the ravages of inflation. We 
must not be guilty of voting ourselves 
a wage increase by way of indirection 
and subterfuge which will violate the 
Little Steel formula, which will violate 
Executive Order 9260, and which, in my 
opinion, will be conducive to infiation in 
America. Hence, I am unalterably op¬ 
posed to the amendment. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, it is 
obvious that we cannot conclude consid¬ 
eration of this bill today. I had hoped 
that we might be able to finish it to¬ 
morrow, and then adjourn over until 
Monday. If there is to be any effort 
made to perfect an agreeable and work¬ 
able plan among ourselves, or with the 
Members of the other House, I doubt 
very much if it can be done by tomorrow. 
For that reason I intend to move that 
the Senate recess until Monday. 

I wish merely to make this observation 
in connection with the entire situation: 
I feel very deeply that it is most unfor¬ 
tunate that this issue has come to us in 
the way in which it has come. I felt that 
way about it when it was put into the bill 
by the other House. I do not say that 
with any criticism in mind. I know that 
it is a hard situation with which to deal 
I am acutely aware of the difficulties 
which beset Members of Congress who 
have no independent income beyond their 
salaries. I belong to that category. Since 
I became a Member of the Senate the 
income taxes have been increased by 
both the Gtovemment and the State from 
which I come, until last year, out of my 
salary I paid $3,000 more in Income taxes 
to the Federal Government and to the 
State than I had ever before paid at one 
time. I make no complaint about that 
because I voted for those taxes, and I 
voted for them to be withheld from my 
salary, as I also voted that taxes be with¬ 
held from salaries of other people 
throughout the country. 

Mr. President, the number of people 
in the United States who have the im¬ 
pression that Members of Congress pay 
no taxes whatever is amazing. Fre¬ 
quently I have become aware of that mis¬ 
information in my talks with persons who 
were surprised when they were told that 
we pay taxes. How they could have 
thought that we could have avoided pay¬ 
ing taxes, or have the temerity to ex¬ 
cuse ourselves from paying taxes. I do 
not know. But many persons honestly 
believe that we exempted oimselves from 
taxation, and especially from the pay¬ 
ment of income taxes. 

Of course, we know that we are not 
ex^pt, and. so far as I am concerned, 
I shall not vote for any provision which 
would exempt Members of Congress from 
paying taxes, whether It be by way of 
a direct or an Indirect increase In a 
Member's salary. That is one reason 
why I do not like the provision reported 
by the committee which was in the ap¬ 
propriation bill now before us. I do ni^ 
like the indirection by which the ob¬ 
jective is sought to be gained. I do not 
mean by that statement any offense to 
anyone in any branch of the Govern* 
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ment. But what the provision in ths 
House bill would do, and what the 
amendment offered by the committee 
would do, would be to give Members of 
Congress an allowance for expenses 
which we had theretofore been paying 
out of our own salaries. There can be 
no doubt about that. That is what either 
provision would do. It would mean an 
increase in salary no matter what Sena¬ 
tors may call it. If we are going to do 
that, I would infinitely rather do it di¬ 
rectly, and say so in broad open day¬ 
light, so that everyone would understand 
what we were doing. 

The parliamentary situation is such, 
Mr. President, that it embarrasses me, 
and I feel sure that it embarrasses other 
Members of the Senate as well. If this 
proposal is intended as an increase in 
salary it should have applied to the sal¬ 
aries of Members of both Houses. It 
should not have been left to one House 
to increase its salaries, and to the other 
House to determine whether It. in turn, 
would also increase its salar es. That 
has never been done heretofore. I was 
a Member of the House when the last 
increase in congressional salaries was 
made. It was made applicable to the 
Members of both Houses. It has always 
been that way during the entire history 
of the country. There has never been 
any discrimination between the com¬ 
pensation of Members of the two Houses. 
From a parliamentary standpoint it is 
possible that we might find ourselves in 
such a situation that the Members of one 
House would receive the increase and the 
Members of the other House would not 
receive it. I hope that whatever can be 
worked out will be applied to both Houses. 

Mr. President, I think that the Mem¬ 
bers of Congress have frequently been 
unfair to themselves in regard to these 
matters. I recall a very amusing experi¬ 
ence which I had after the increase in 
salaries from $7,500 to* $10,000 was 
granted. I was then a $dember of the 
other House. Approximately 2 weeks 
before that time I had voted against an 
increase in the salaries of Oovemment 
employees. When the salary increase 
for Members of Congress came before the 
House I felt that I could not consistently 
vote to Increase my salary after having 
voted against increasing the salaries of 
Oovemment employees, and therefore I 
voted against the proposal. The news¬ 
papers in my district carried articles 
about my having voted against the in¬ 
crease in salaries. They said in effect, 
**01d Barklxy stood by the people. He 
didn’t believe in any robbing of the 
Treasury.*' Congress adjourned within 
approximately a week thereafter and 1 
went home. I thought that I would be 
the hero in my home town. I spent a 
week going up and down Broadway 
thinking that everyone whom I met 
would pat me on the back and say, "Old 
fellow, you certainly stood by us.** I 
was at home a week before any one even 
mentioned the matter to me. Finally 
a farmer who lived 15 miles in the coun¬ 
try, who had been a devoted friend of 
mine for many years, and who always 
came into town to see me when he heard 
that 1 was home from Congress, met me. 
We backed ourselves up against a brick 
wall near the street and talked for ap¬ 


proximately an hour about what had 
been taking place. After talking for 
about that length of time my farmer 
friend said, "Well. I see you fellows in¬ 
creased your salaries up there.** I said, 
‘*yes, they did it, but 1 voted against it.** 
He looked at me for about 2 minutes, 
right In the eye, and finally said, "Well, 
you are Just a damned fool.** [Laugh¬ 
ter]. That is the only comment I ever 
heard from that day to this in my dis¬ 
trict with regard to my having voted, 
against the Increase in salaries. 

So we are often prone to underestimate 
the intelligence of the people. We are 
prone to underestimate their under¬ 
standing of a situation, and we some¬ 
times magnify our timidity in dealing 
with our own problems. But when we 
deal with them I want to deal with them 
face to face, open and above board, and 
in broad daylight. I want everybody to 
know what we are doing. It is for that 
reason that I do not like the way this 
proposal has been put into the appro¬ 
priation bill. I do not much more like 
the way In which it has been reported by 
the committee. 

I appreciate what the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Mohsx] has said about In- 
cresising the wages of other people and 
whatever may be done about the matter. 
I am not sure that I shall vote now for 
any Increase in congressional salaries. 
My mind is open on that subject. But 
when I do it I want to know I am doing 
it so that everybody will understand It, 
so that there will be no subterfuge about 
it, no thought that I have gone around 
through the back yard and come in the 
kitchen door in order to get into the liv¬ 
ing room for more salary than I enjoy. 
That Is the way I feel about it. In the 
attempt to reach a solution I think all 
those in charge of the proposed legisla¬ 
tion should be consulted, and I include 
those In the House, too, because, from 
the parliamentary standpoint, as I see it, 
if the Senate amendment should be re¬ 
jected and the House language should be 
retained, there would be nothing in con¬ 
ference, the conferees could not change 
the provision, because the provision of 
the bill as it passed the House would be 
in the bill uiiehanged, and there would 
be noUiing in the bill with respect to the 
Senate, so that the question would not 
be in conference, and the result would be 
that one House would get the increase 
and the other would not. I think all of 
that should be taken into consideration. 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. OVERTON. I merely wish to 
make the observation that 1 think it is 
rather a harsh criticism of the committee 
amendment to say that we are trying to 
come in through a back door. The com¬ 
mittee amendment spells out dearly Just 
wha t we are doing. We are providing an 
expense account, and we have made a 
finding that it would amount to about 
$2,500. I think in pretty nearly every 
case it would amount to about $2,500. 
Anyone who reads the provision Is bound 
to understand it. There oaimot be any 
misconception about it. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I do not Want my re¬ 
marks to be regarded ae hardi. What 
has made me fed the way t do' about it 


is what was done elsewhere. I do not 
desire to be harsh about that, even, but 
there is this to be said about it. I do 
not think any of us can deny that the 
language of the bill as it passed the House 
and the language of the Senate commit¬ 
tee amendment cover expenses we are 
now bearing ourselves out of our salarie.s. 
There is no question about that. To 
that extent it is an increase in our net 
income. 

Mr. OVERTON. Expenses which no 
other employee is bearing, and it is all 
due to a misinterpretation of the lan¬ 
guage “away from home.” 

Mr. BARKLEY. I agree no other em¬ 
ployee is bearing it. yet we have been 
doing it all tliis time. 

Mr. OVERTON. It is due to a mls- 
terpretation of the phrase “away from 
home.” 

Mr. BARKLEY. I do not think it is 
altogether due to a misinterpretation by 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue, because 
the disallowance of what we might re¬ 
gard as our expenses on the part of the 
Internal Revenue Bureau would not be as 
much as the amount by which we are 
asked to increase the expense allowance, 
because if we got all the deductions to 
which we might think ws were entitled, 
in my judgment, the tax would not 
amount to as much as the $2,500 a year. 

What gnaws at my conscience. is the 
difference between doing this thing di¬ 
rectly, by a straight-out increase in sal¬ 
ary, and calling it that, and not exempt¬ 
ing it from taxation, and providing an 
allowance for expenses. It is not subject 
to taxes, if the expense is a legitimate 
expense. We do not have to exempt it if 
it is a legitimate expense. As applied to 
anyone in the United States, it would be 
allowed, and there can be no question 
that there is a discrimination. 

Anyone in business or in a profession 
is entitled to deduct all he spends in or¬ 
der to get business. A lawyer, a doctor, a 
dentist, or anyone else is entitled to de¬ 
duct from his Income whatever it costs 
him to get business. 

We have always assumed that being 
a Member of Congress is not business, 
that there is an element of honor and 
distinction that goes along with it which 
is supposed to compensate us for the dis¬ 
advantages of which we complain, but 
no one was ever able to pay a grocery 
bill or house rent with a distinction or 
with an honorable title, and especially 
is that true in the District of Columbia. 
I had a feeling the last time we increased 
our salaries that our expenses here were 
increased enough to absorb the increase, 
and we really had no more net money 
than we had before. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. It helped when we 
were away. 

Mr. BARKLEY. It helped us when 
we were away. I hope that before we 
meet Mcmday, something can be worked 
out which we can defend, and that it 
will be made to apply to both Houses 
alike, because I think it would cheapen 
either House for the other one to have 
what in effect Is an increase in salaiy, 
and have it made inapplicable to the 
other House. 

M?. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. Pres¬ 
ident, it has been suggested several times 
this evening that efforts be made to work 
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out some sort of a compromise on the 
pending amendment. I think it is in¬ 
cumbent upon me, therefore, to let the 
Senate know that 1 intend to make the 
point of order that the pending com¬ 
mittee amendment is legislation on an 
appropriation bill, and when the substi¬ 
tute offered by the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. Hatch] comes before the 
Senate I shall make the same point of 
order against the substitute. 

I have discovered in the Senate that 
if 1 sit around long enough I do not have 
to make a speech, that others who are 
far more eloquent and forceful will make 
my speech for me. Today that has hap¬ 
pened: indeed, it has happened twice. 
The Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse] 
made the speech I should have liked to 
make, and the Senator from Kentucky 
[Mr. Barkley] has just made a state¬ 
ment which fits me to a **t,*’ and exactly 
expresses my own feeling regarding this 
whole situation. 

Mr. President, it seems to me that the 
Integrity of the Congress is at stake in 
this matter, and I cannot think of any¬ 
thing that is more valuable in this coun¬ 
try today than the integrity of Congress. 
We must maintain that integrity; we 
must maintain it at all costs in this day of 
sacrifice. When boys are dying every¬ 
where for the flag, it is not too much to 
ask us to maintain and support and up¬ 
hold the integrity of the Congress. That 
is the thing we must do. 

I know it causes sacrifice, of course. 
The salaries of Senators and the salaries 
of Representatives have been reduced 
during the war by extra expenses and by 
heavy taxes we have laid upon ourselves. 
Nevertheless, that is a part of the job, 
that is a part of our duty in this war¬ 
time, and we must accept it in the spirit 
of the present-day situation. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, re¬ 
cently I requested the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics to furnish me a statement re¬ 
lating to the need for higher congres¬ 
sional salaries to meet the rise in living 
costs. I was furnished with the state¬ 
ment, and in view of the fact that this 
matter is to go over the week end, I ask 
that immediately following my remarks 
the statement be printed in the Record. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection? 

There being no objection, the statement 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows; 

Statement Helatino to the Need for Hioues 

CONORESSIONAL SA1.ARXE8 TO MeET THE RISE 

IN liXViNG Costs 

1. FEDERAL SALARIES NOT ADJUSTED TO MEET 
CHAN6IN0 CONDITIONS 

The Federal service includes the largest, 
and indeed, almost the only substantial seg¬ 
ment of the Nation’s employed population. 
In which salary and wage scales have not been 
revised as a result of the changing economic 
conditions of wartime. Despite ’the excellent 
record of the program designed to control 
potential Inflationary forces, especially by 
comparison with the experience of World 
War I, the cost of living has Increased. 
The need for higher income taxes and the 
patriotic duty of making substantial pur¬ 
chases of War bonds have Imposed further 
strains on available funds tor all of us. in 
this situation, the Members of Congress oc¬ 
cupy a poattlon which, in many reispeots, la 
unique. 


a. SHARP DKCLXNX IN kSAL SALARIIB OF MEMBERS 
OF CONORBSS 

Congressional salaries were fixed at $10,- 
000 per annum in March 1026; there have 
been no adjustments since that date. Be¬ 
tween 1925 and 1039 there was an Increase 
In the real income of the average person em¬ 
ployed for wages or on salary. This repre¬ 
sented a continuation of long-term trends 
in the United States, where rising productiv¬ 
ity has made possible a gradual rise in liv¬ 
ing standards. In this period, though con¬ 
gressional salaries were unchanged In 
amount, the purchasing power increased be¬ 
cause prices were somewhat lower in 1030 
than in 1026. 

Since 1030. with rising wartime prices and 
higher income taxes there has been a drastic 
cut in the buying power of congressional 
salaries. The typical Member of the Senate 
or the House of Representatives, in 1030, 
paid $304 in Federal income taxes, assuming 
that he supported a wife and two children 
and claimed a 10-percent deduction for con¬ 
tributions and had no other source of in¬ 
come than his congressional salary. The 
portion of his salary available lor expendi¬ 
tures and savings thus amounted to $0,606 
a year. By 1044. his income taxes, computed 
on the basis of the same assumptions, had 
risen to $1,916. leaving $8,086 of his $10,000 
salary available for expenditures and savings. 
But $8,085 will not buy nearly as much now 
as in 1030. Because prices for everyday neces¬ 
sities have Increased by about 30 percent 
since 1930. the purchasing power of $3,085 
after ti^xes in 1044 was equal to only $6,326 
In 1930. This is according to the figures 
of the Bureau of Labor Statistics and the 
President’s Committee on the Cost of Living. 
Put another way, a Member of Congress with 
a family of two children, by 1944, had suf¬ 
fered a decline in effective purchasing and 
sp.vlng' power of almost 35 percent so far as 
his salary income was concerned. 

3. INCOMES OF OTHER GROUPS HAVE RISEN 

The gross earnings of Federal employees 
lu the classified service increased from an 
average of about $1,929 in January 1941 to 
$2,448 per year. The bulk of this Increase 
resulted from the lengthening of the sched¬ 
uled work week from 40 to 48 hours. There 
has been virtually no change in basic salary 
scales since 1930. After allowance for higher 
taxes and the rise in the cost of living of 
about 30 percent from January 1941, the 
purchasing power of their earnings (after 
allowance for the tax paid by a worker sup¬ 
porting a wife and two children) was almost 
5 percent lower In December 1944 than in 
January 1041. The pay of Members of Con¬ 
gress, of course, cannot possibly be based on 
the length of the work week, and there has, 
therefore, been no such basis for offsetting 
rising living costs, even though there has 
been an immeasurable increase in the war¬ 
time workload of the Congress. 

In private Industry there ore no com¬ 
prehensive reports on salaried workers in 
the higher-income brackets. Most of the 
Information available is on wage earners 
who, however, form the bulk of the working 
population and whose earnings are of the ut¬ 
most importance in the general economic 
situation of the country. Incrsases in basic 
wage rates have been granted quite generally 
in private industry, and the total of these 
ralBSB approximates the 15 percent set forth 
in the Little Bte^l formula of the War Labor 
Board. For total earnings, as opposed to 
wage rates, the increase is much greater. In 
manufacturing, for example, weekly gross 
earnings of wage earners have risen by 78 
percent as a result of the lengthened work 
week and Increased premiums for overtime 
and night work, as well as the revlsicms made 
In basic rates. Thsir income from wages, 
after allowance for higher taxes, for Ixioreases 
In Social Beeurlty deduetlone, and Ibr the 
rise in Uvlng costs, are consequently nearly 
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80 percent higher than In January 1041, ac¬ 
cording to the Bureou of Labor Statistics. 

This is in contrast to the decrease of about 
86 percent in salary income available for ex¬ 
penditures and savings experienced by Mem¬ 
bers of Congress. 

4 . MEMBERS OF CONGRESS SUBJECT TO HEAVY 
SPECIAL EXPENSES 

There are. however, certain differences 
which must be taken Into account. The ef¬ 
fect of price Increases since January 1041 on 
the proportions of Income available for ex¬ 
penditure and savings has been measured in 
terms of the Qovornment’s ofliclal cost of 
living index as compiled by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics plus allowances made by tbe 
Pi'esldent’s Committee on the Cost of Liv¬ 
ing.^ Tills index is designed to ttace the 
price changes of the more or less standard 
or average bill of commodities and Services 
purchased by the typical family of moderate 
means—those whose 1034-36 incomes aver¬ 
aged about $1,600. It is obvious that the es¬ 
sentials of living such as food, clothing, rent, 
and tbe like constitute a larger sliare of the 
total expenditures or living costs of such 
families than they do lu the case of those 
with Incomes of $10,000. Thus the increase, 
since 1030, of some 46 percent in the average 
cost of food is more important to the mod¬ 
erate Income groups than it is to those with 
higher salaries. 

It is undoubtedly true, therefore, that the 
effect of the 30-percent Increase In the cost 
of living Index since Januai’y 1941 is less 
serious in the case of the average Member 
of Congress than it is among the lower-in¬ 
come groups. 

There are, however, offsetting factors that 
are of considerable Importance. Members 
of Congress find it necessary either to iT-jcur 
the expense of moving their hoTischolds or 
to maintain their families at home and de¬ 
pend on hotels for their own accommoda¬ 
tions. In both cases, the increases in costs 
are considerable. 

If their households are moved to Washing¬ 
ton, they must compete for very scarce hous¬ 
ing. and. moreover, pay rents which arc in 
general, higher than those in the cities from 
which they came. The 1940 census indicates 
that residential rentals In the Washington 
area were excepded by only 8 of the Nation’s 
204 cities of 60,000 or more population. Only 
one of the 65 cities of 100,000 or more had 
higher rents than Washington. The problem 
of finding adequate quarters is emphasized 
by the fact that, since 1043, at least 13 per¬ 
cent of the single-family dwellings formerly 
rented in Washington and its suburbs have 
been removed from the rental market and 
been occupied by owners. The lack of hous¬ 
ing frequently makes it necessary for Mem¬ 
bers of Congress and their families to live in 
hotels and eat In restaurants, and that is 
always an expensive way to live. 

While no precise measurement of such 
factors is possible, it is undeniable that the 
costs of entertaining and similar Items have 
increased markedly. In the typical family 
budget, such expenditures are ordinarily 
classified as luxuries. In the case of Mem- 
beiB of Congress, they are essential stand¬ 
ards that must, for obvious reasons, be 
maintained. 

This fact has a further Important Implica¬ 
tion. The budget of the typical family with 
a $10,000 income usually Includes a sub¬ 
stantial Item for savings—-about $2,600 In 
1941. Unanticipated outlays, such as those 
that result from increased prices, can, there- 


1 The Bctyal increase according to the offi¬ 
cial Index amounted to 26.8 percent. The 
remainder Is an adjustment, arrived at by the 
President'! Committee on the Coat of Living 
as an allowance for quality deterioration and 
other conditions Inherent In tbe present sell- 
er'e market that do not lend themseivss to 
precise statistical measureaient. 
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fan, often Ise met only by e out in eavlngi.* 
Tbe epeclel sltuaUon of Membero of Oon- 
gnai with reepeot to extra eapensei means 
that the amounts available for savings have 
probably always been somewhat smaller 
than those of the typical family in the same 
Income class. Thera was, consequently, 
much less leeway in the Oongressman's pre¬ 
war budget for adjustment to wartime 
changes in prices and in Income taxes. 

B. DTXOT or SALART RSVZSIONS 

If full allowance were made for higher 
retail prices since 1941, salaries would have 
to be at least $13,000. But wage and salary 
revisions made in recognition of Increased 
living costs have been limited by the War 
Labor Board to an average of 16 percent 
under the wage stablliEation program. An 
Increase of 16 percent in Congressional sal¬ 
aries would raise the total salary to $11,500: 
Apd the average income after taxes to $0,125 
in 1044 dollars and to $7,146 in 1080 dol¬ 
lars, that is, if allowance is made for in¬ 
creased living costs. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I am very 
much opposed to the pending amend¬ 
ment, but I do not desire to delay the 
Senate with any further remarks, and 
I ask unanimous consent to insert in the 
body of the Record a statement pre¬ 
pared by me giving my reasons for my 
opposition to the aihendment. I make 
this request because of the fact that I am 
leaving town tomorrow on official busi¬ 
ness, and may not be here when the 
amendment Ls brought up fpr disposition. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection? 

There being no objection, the state¬ 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

The action of the House and of the Sen¬ 
ate Appropriations Committee in making a 
flat allowance of $2,600 for expenses of the 
Members of the House and Senate, which 
will be exempt from taxation, is. In my 
judgment, very Ill-advised. I know of no 
similar instance wherein a lump sum Is 
given to any Government official for ex¬ 
penses. 

What this In reality means is that the 
salaries of Senators will be Increased by 
$2,500. and this Increase will be exempt 
from taxation. 

A Representative or Senator who Is mar¬ 
ried, without other dependents, now pays 
$2,400 in taxes on a $10,000 salary. If his 
salary were Increased to $12,500, hs would 
pay $3,306. Therefore, by this method of 
giving a lump sum for expenses, the amount 
of $965 la saved to the individual Senator 
in taxation. This means that instead of 
the Increase in salary being 26 percent, It 
is actually 85 percent net, taking Into con¬ 
sideration the tax exemption on the $2,500 
Increase. 

Since 1041, all wages have been controlled 
on a basis of 15 percent increase as applied 
to January 1041. Representatives and Sen¬ 
ators are, of course, entitled to this increase, 
but, if an increase is made to the Members 
of Congress In excess of the Little Steel 
formula, In my judgment, It will inevitably 
follow that the War Labor Board will be 
forced to abandon this formula and to make 
Increases throughout the country on a basis 
of the increase given to Representatives and 
Senators. 

The next tew months ahead of us may de¬ 
termine whether we wUl go from the dis¬ 
asters of war to the disasters of inflation. 
There could be no more inappropriate time 
for the Members of Congress to put them¬ 
selves in a special class and receive special 
benefits than at this time. For the first time 
In the history of our country, the Govern¬ 
ment Itself hm been attempting to control 


wage Increases for the purpose of preventing 
Inflation. What Congress does for its own 
membership will be taken as a criterion and 
a basis for increases to be made by the var¬ 
ious Government boards that have charge 
of such matters. 

In the form in which this increase is sub¬ 
mitted to the Senate it presents two vital 
questions. The flret is: Should the salaries 
of th^ Representatives and Senators be in¬ 
creased 25 percent? The second is: Should 
that increase be exempt from taxation? 

So far as my knowledge goes, there Is not 
a single Government official who Is not com¬ 
pelled to furnish an accounting and exact 
statements of all expenses incurred before 
he can be reimbursed out of the Federal 
Treasury. But, in this case, a lump sum is 
given, and there is no requirement to furnish 
an Itemiaed account. 

Tills is not only the wrong time to make 
an increase as large as this, but it is being 
done in the wrong way. Neither should this 
increase be made retroactive back to January 
1, as this will establish a precedent for all 
other wage increases to be retroactive also. 

I am perfectly willing, and. in fact, anxious, 
to see the salaries of the Representatives 
and Senators Increased in proportion to the 
Increases made to all other Government 
workers which was 16 percent, and in ac¬ 
cordance with the wage control policies of 
the War Labor Board, but let us recognize 
that when we go beyond this we are Inviting 
a situation which may mean disaster to the 
country. The amount concerned may not be 
so great, but the policy may be very far- 
reaching in its effects. 

The Congress of the United States is grow¬ 
ing in public esteem. Every day that I re¬ 
main in the Senate I am more and more im¬ 
pressed with the diligence, hard work, and 
capacity of the individual Senator, but It is 
just such a thing as this that will bring dis¬ 
credit upon the Congress. 1 think it would 
be far better to defer any increase in salaries 
until the termination of wage controls, un¬ 
less such increase is given in accordance with 
the wage formula of 15 percent increase. 

DAVID B. SMITH 

Mr. ELLENDER sul^mitted the follow¬ 
ing report: 

The, committee of conference on the dis¬ 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment'of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
209) for the relief of David B. Smitli. hav¬ 
ing met. after full and free conference, have 
agreed to recommend and do recommend tu 
their respective Houses as follows; 

That the House recede from its disagree¬ 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num¬ 
bered 1, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the figures 
*'$3,267.10*’ insert the figures “$2,667.10,** and 
agree to the same. 

Allen J. Elubnuxb, 

W. Lee O’Danixl, 

Wayne Moose, 

Managers on the Part of the Senate, 
Dan R. McGxhxs, 

Eugene J. BIsoqr, 

John jENimras, Jr.. 

Managers on the Part of the Houae, 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, 1$ this 
a bill which came originally from the 
Committee on Claims? 

Mr. ELLENDER. It Is. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the conference 
report. 

The report was agreed to. 

KATHERINS BMHB 

Mr. ELLENDER submitted the follow¬ 
ing report: 

The committee of oonfarenoe on the dis¬ 
agreeing votes of the two H o u eee on the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 


1867) for the relief of Katherine Smith, hav¬ 
ing met, after full and free conference, have 
agreed to recommend and do recommend to 
their respective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagree¬ 
ment to the amendment of the Senate 
numbered 1. and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
figures "$4,772’* Insert the figures “$4,272/’ 
and agree to the same. 

OuM D. Johnston, 

James M. Tunnell, 
Gxorcx a. Wilson, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 
Dan R. McGehee, 

Eugene J. Keogh, 

John Jennings. Jr.. 
Managers on the Part of the House. 

The report was agreed to. 

PROPOSED OONSTlTtmONAL AMEND- 

klENT RELATING TO THE MAKING OP 

TREATIES 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, on the 
1st of May the senate of the State of 
Florida and on the 2d of May the house 
of representatives of the State of Florida 
adopted a resolution which I believe will 
have historic significance. It was an ap¬ 
plication to the Congress under article v 
of the Constitution. It is very brief and 
reads as follows: 

Be it resolved by the Legislature of the 
State of Florida: 

Section 1. That In accordance with article 
5 of the Constitution of the United States 
of America the legislature of the State of 
Florida does hereby make application to the 
Congress of the United States to call a Con¬ 
stitutional Convention for proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States by adding thereto an article 
providing substantially as follows: 

“AIITICI.E — 

'‘Hereafter treaties shall be made by tbe 
President by and with the advice and con¬ 
sent of both Houses of the Congress." 

Sec. 2. That a duly authenticated copy of 
this resolution be transmitted by the secre¬ 
tary of state of the State of Florida to the 
President pro tempore of the United States 
Senate, and to the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives of the United States. 

Mr. President, I issued a public release 
in comment upon the adoption of the 
resolution by the Florida Legislature, 
which I ask unanimous consent to have 
Incorporated in the body of the Record 
at this point in my remarks. . 

There being no objection, the release 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

The IicglsJature of Florida, upon my rec¬ 
ommendation, has just done eomethiiip; his¬ 
toric; something to help prevent War HI. 

By a resolution passed last week the leg¬ 
islature made Florida the first State in the 
Union to set In motion the machinery to 
change the Constitution of me United 
States so that treaties may be made by agree¬ 
ment of both Houses of Congress rather 
than by two-thirds of the Senate. 

At present the House of Representatives, 
the body in the Congress closest to the peo¬ 
ple, is necessary to a declaration of war. 
But it has no part In making a treaty of 
peace or in our joining an international or¬ 
ganization to keep the peace. Only the 
Senate has anything to say about that. 

But even the Senate cannot agree to a 
treaty or to any organization like the United 
Nations unless two-thirds of the Members 
of the Senate present when such a metier 
is considered agree to such proposal. That 
proWeion defeated the League of Nations and 
contributed to the present awful war. l^or 
there is no doubt that a majority of the 
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Senate and the House of Representatives 
would have agreed to the League of Nations 
as recommended by President Wilson If they 
had had the powei* to do so. 

This two-thirds rule gives as few as 17 
Senators the pow(*r to defeat a treaty. Thir¬ 
ty-three Senators could do It at any time. 

That means that after the United Nations 
organization Is set up at San Francisco by 
representatives of all the United Nations a 
third plus one of the Senate can keep us out 
of that organiZ3,tIon. A third plus one of the 
Senate could keep us out In spite of the 
people overwhelmingly favoring our getting 
in and helping to keep world pence. This 
third, plus one, of the Senate could keep 
us out of the United Nations In spite of as 
many as 63 of the Members of the Senate 
favoring our taking an honorable part In 
that effort to prevent war. 

The time has come, therefore, to modernize 
otu* peace-making and poaco-keeplng machin¬ 
ery- 

Both Houses of Congress represent the peo¬ 
ple; both Houses declare war; both Houses 
have to pass legislation which is usually nec¬ 
essary to cari*y out any treaty we make; both 
Houses have to make any appropriations nec¬ 
essary to carry out any treaty. Both Houses, 
therefore, should speak for the people In 
making agreements with other nations, not 
just two-thirds of the Senate, whose Mem¬ 
bers are not answerable to the people except 
every 6 years. 

And both Houses of Congress should act in 
making treaties as they act In declaring war 
or In passing all legislation, by a majority 
vote In each House. That is democracy. 
Then no other little group of willful men 
can throw away another peace as they did 
after the last war. 

The Florida resolution Is In the exact lan¬ 
guage of the resolution passed by the House 
in Washington, of which Chairman Hatton 
Sumners, of Texas, of the House Judiciary 
Committee is author. 

It provides: 

“Hereafter treaties shall be made by the 
President by and with the advice and con- 
eent of both Houses of the Congress." 

The House resolution of Mr. Sumners can¬ 
not be submitted to the States by the Con¬ 
gress without the concurrence of the Senate 
by a two-thirds vote, and I doubt If the 
Senate will, of its own accord, give up Its ex¬ 
clusive power to ratify treaties. 

Hence the only way we can hope to strike 
down the two-thirds rule of the Senate is for 
32 States to ask Congress to call a conven¬ 
tion for proposing this amendment to permit 
both Houses of the Congress to ratify treaties. 

Florida has shown the way and now If 31 
other States will follow her lead we can en¬ 
able our Government to keep faith with our 
honored dead and to help to save the peace 
for which he gave "the last full measure of 
devotion." 

All honor to the vision of the Florida Leg¬ 
islature. The Nation will expect other legis¬ 
latures, most of which are meeting this year, 
to follow Florida. 

INTERNATIONAL OFFICE OP EDUCATION 

Mr. PULBRIGHT. Mr. President. I 
ask unanimous consent for the Imme¬ 
diate consideration of Calendar No. 281, 
Senate Resolution 122, relative to par¬ 
ticipation by the Government of the 
United States in the organization by the 
nations of the world of an International 
Office of Education. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the Sen¬ 
ator from Arkansas? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the resolution, 
which had been submitted by Mr. Pul- 
BBXGHT (for himself and Mr. Taft) on 
30,1046, and which had been re¬ 


ported from the Committee on Education 
and Labor with amendments, on page 1, 
line 3, after the words “world of“, to 
strike out “an International Office of 
Education" and Insert “a permanent in¬ 
ternational organization for educational 
and cultural affairs": and on page 2. after 
the word “cultural", to strike out “rela¬ 
tion. the exchange of students and schol¬ 
ars" and insert “relations", so as to make 
the resolution read: 

Received, That the Senate of the United 
States urges the participation by the Govern¬ 
ment of the United States in the organiza¬ 
tion by the nations of the world of a perma¬ 
nent international organization for educa¬ 
tional and cultural affairs, for the purpose 
of advising together and considering prob¬ 
lems of international educational and cul¬ 
tural relations throughout the world, and 
more particularly for the purpose of organ¬ 
izing a permanent international agency to 
promote educational and cultural relations 
and the encouragement within each country 
of friendly relations among natiohs, peoples, 
and cultural groups; provided that such 
agency shall not interfere with educational 
systems or programs within the several na¬ 
tions, or their administration. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the resolution 
n amended. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, may I ask 
if this is the resolution concerning which 
the Senator from Arkansas spoke to me 
earlier in the day, in which he and the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. Taft] are inter¬ 
ested? 

Mr. PULBRIGHT. Yes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the resolution 
as amended. 

The resolution, as amended, was 
agreed to. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“Resolution relative to participation by 
the Government of the United States In 
the organization by the nations of the 
world of a permanent international or¬ 
ganization for educational and cultural 
aff 9 .irs." 

Mr. PULBRIGHT. Mr. President. I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Record in connection with the 
resolution a number of letters addressed 
to me which are representative of others 
I have received. One is from the Fed¬ 
eral Council of the Churches of Christ 
in America. One from the Educational 
Policies Commission, one from the Amer¬ 
ican j^ederation of Labor, one from the 
American Association for the United Na¬ 
tions, Inc., and one from the American 
Council on Education. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

TZXE FkDBSAL COtmCIL or THB 
Churches of Christ xn America. 

New York, N. Y., Map 18,1945. 
Hon. J. William Fuldszokt. 

United States Senate, Washington, D. C, 

Mt Dear Senator Fdlbrzoht: I have the 
honor to communicate to you the following 
recolution. unanimously adopted by. the 
Executive Committee of the Federal Council 
of the Churches of Christ in America on May 
16, 1946: 

"Believing that the development of a world 
order of peace and justice requires contln- 
uoxu educational efforts among aU peoples, 
the Executive Committee of the Federal 


Council of the Churches of Christ in America 
urges the Government of the United States 
to take an active part in the organization and 
support of an International Office of Educa¬ 
tion by the nations of the world for the pur¬ 
pose of promoting educational and cultural 
Interests." 

I am confident that there is a widespread 
and growing Intevest throughout the 23 na¬ 
tional denominations whlcn comprise the 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America in the movement for establishing 
an International Office of Education and that 
prompt action by the Congress of the United 
States along this line would be heartily 
welcomed. 

With high regard. I remain 

Very sincerely yours, 

Samuel MoCrea Cavebt, 

General Secretary. 

- # 

The Educational Policies Commission, 

Washington, D. C., May 18,1945. 
The Honorable James William Fulbrxght, 
Senate Office Building, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator Fulbriqht: I am authorized 
to put the National Education Association on 
reoord as cnthu3lastlcally endorsing Senate 
Resolution 122. For years our association has 
been committed to this Idea, and we sincerely 
hope that the Senate will pass your resolution. 
Doing so at this tlMe will have a profound 
Influence on the delegates assembled at San 
Francisco. We feel that education must have 
a place In the organization designed to pro¬ 
vide for international security, for the peace 
of the world depends upon mutual under¬ 
standing and cooperation among peoples. 

Tile National Education Association wishes 
to congratulate you on your vision and wlBheii 
you success In the passing of this resolution. 

Cordially yours, 

Ralph P. Strebel, 
Assistant Secretary. 

American Federation of Labor, 
Washington, D. C., May 18, 1945. 
Hon. J. William Fulbright, 

United States Senate Office, 

Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator; The American Federa¬ 
tion of Labor is on record as approving an 
International Office of Education. At our 
last convention held in New Orleans last 
November, the executive council of the 
American Federation of Labor reported to 
the convention on this subject as follows: 

"We submit that the reconstruction of the 
cultural life of nations now at war is cer¬ 
tainly as important os their economic re¬ 
construction. 

"Above all the principle of cultural autono¬ 
my for all nations must be adhered to in 
every phase of reconstruction. We believe 
that every possible form of material help 
must be given the victimized nations in re¬ 
building their cultural life. 

"We believe that in helping the nations 
which have been laid in ruin by the Axis 
Powers to reconstruct themselves, we must 
recognize the right of these people to govern 
themselves: that while we offer material 
help to enable these victimized nations to 
rebuild themselves, the giving of such ma¬ 
terial help, no matter how vast the amount, 
must in no instance deny these jieople com¬ 
plete political and cultural autonomy. On 
the other hand, we recognize that the treat¬ 
ment afforded the Axis nations must be 
neither sentimentally Indulgent nor domi¬ 
nated by any vengeance. We would treat 
the people in the Axis nations humanely 
and seek to afford them the opportunitief 
through which they may regain a sense of 
moral and social values. We bold, however, 
that the Axis nations must prove by their 
deeds that they are worthy of sharing in the 
common life of the peace-loving world. 
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**Wo would particularly urge that every 
posBlble aid he given to enable the victim¬ 
ised nations to rebuild their cultural life as 
quickly as po&slble, with only such direction 
from other nations as any nation may ask 
for from the UJTRRA, or from any nation. 

•'The Boston convention in 1913 endorsed 
the principle of an International Office of Ed¬ 
ucation. • • * 

“Reaffirming convention action of last year, 
and amplifying it further, we recommend 
that in the new world institutions there be 
established an International Office of Edu¬ 
cation, coordinated with the general interna¬ 
tional political organization, but free from 
domination by lb, which office shall serve as 
a medium for exchange of teachers, students, 
and as a center of Investigation and research 
in any and all fields of education. If end 
when any nation or people solicits the ad¬ 
vice or help of the International Office of Ed¬ 
ucation such advice and help shall bs given. 
The office should also undertake such cooper¬ 
ative projects which are mutually deemed 
desirable. 

"We bold that'in this new world educa¬ 
tional organi^satlon there should be a defi¬ 
nite recognition of the role of the free teacher 
organization." 

I sincerely hope the Congress of the United 
States will approve participation in an In¬ 
ternal Office of Education organized along 
the above lines. 

Very truly yours, 

Wm. F. Green, 

President, American Federation oj Labor. 


American Association for the 

United Nations. Inc.. 

New York, N. y.. May S, 1945. 
The Honorable J. William Fijlbhight, 

Senate Ojjicc Building, 

Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator Ftn.BRicHT: I have the 
honor to .send you the following resolution 
adopted at a meeting of the Education Com¬ 
mittee of the American Association for the 
United Nations: 

"The Education Committee of the Ameri¬ 
can Association for the United Nations ex¬ 
presses its hearty approval of participation 
by the Government of the United States in 
an International Office of Education to be set 
up as an autonomous agency of the United 
Nations Organization. The functions of such 
an Office should be to promote educational 
and cultural relations among the nations of 
the world, in particular the exchange of 
students and scholars, and the encourage¬ 
ment of friendly relations among nations, 
peoples, and cultural groups. 

"Even in normal times such an agency 
could be of the greatest usefulness in pro¬ 
moting those relations among nations upon 
which peace depends. In the postwar 
world, with educational institutions in 
many countries destroyed, intellectual 
leaders murdered and millions of youth de¬ 
prived of normal educational opportunities, 
such an office becomes of first-rank impor¬ 
tance. Cooperation among educational lend¬ 
ers of all the United Nations can assure that 
positive approach to peace which will be 
necessary, if peoples of all nations are to 
understand each other and if youth are to 
be trained In their responsibilities as citizens 
of the United Nations. 

"It is our considered opinion that adequate 
provision should be made in the United Na¬ 
tions Charter now being formulated at San 
Francisco for an International Office of Edu¬ 
cation which can discharge the above func¬ 
tions." 

Members of the committee endorsing the 
resolution ate as follows: Mrs. Dana Con¬ 
verse Backus, chairman; Dr. Harry J. Carman, 
Dean. Columbia University; Mrs. Harvey N. 
Davis. Dr. Stephen P. Duggan, director. In¬ 
stitute of International Education; William 
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A. Hamm, Assistant Superintendent of 
Schools, New York City; Dr. Erllng Hunt, 
Teachers College, Columbia University; Dr. 
Quincy Wright, University of Chicago; Mrs. 
Harrison Thomas, Secretary to the Com¬ 
mittee. 

We trust the adoption of this resolution 
will be of interest to you in connection with 
the bill which you have recently introduced 
In the Senate. 

Yoyrs sincerely. 

Mbs. Harrison Thomas. 


American Council on Education, 

Washington, D. C., May 18,1945. 
The Honorable J. William Fulbbigiit, 

United States Senate, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator Fulbrzght: I am sending you 
herewith a copy of a resolution adopted by 
the executive committee of the American 
Council on Education, signed by Mr. Julius 
E. Warren, Commissioner of Education for 
the State of Massachusetts and acting chair¬ 
man of the council. Copies of this resolu¬ 
tion were sent to each member of the Ameri¬ 
can delegation to the San Francisco Confer¬ 
ence. 

The resolution calls for the formation of 
an international education and cultural rela¬ 
tions agency within the structure of the 
world security organization. It is my under¬ 
standing that a copy of this resolution will 
be Included In a report which you will make 
to the Senate on Senate Resolution 122. 

I am also attaching a tabulation of re¬ 
plies from the constituent members of the 
American Council on Education to a ques¬ 
tion which was recently submitted to them 
individually regarding the setting up of an 
international office of education and cultural 
relations. 

The membership of the American Council 
on Education Includes nearly 700 leading 
colleges, universities, and school systems, 
public and private, and approximately 110 
national organizations in the field of edu¬ 
cation and In allied fields. For your in¬ 
formation I am enclosing a list of our mem¬ 
bership as of November 1, 1944. 

In the absence of Dr. George F. Zook, 
president of the council, who is now at San 
Francisco serving as a consultant to the 
American delegation, I shall be glad to con¬ 
fer with you if It seems necessary to clarify 
any of the points In the enclosed resolution. 

In closing, let me say that the action of 
the e.xecutlve committee of the American 
Council on Education leads me to believe 
that It strongly endorses tbo rcnorling and 
passage of Senate Resolution 122. 

Yours very truly. 

A. J. Brumbaugh, 

Vice President. 

May 4. 1945. 

In accordance with opinions expressed in 
ballots from representatives of 69 constituent 
organizations belonging to the American 
Council on Education, the executive com¬ 
mittee of the council, meeting in Washing¬ 
ton M.ay 4, 1946. strongly urges the American 
delegation at the San Francisco Conference 
to support specific provision for an inter¬ 
national office of education and cultural re¬ 
lations as an Integral part of on international 
organization. Provision for this office will 
give due recognition both to the Importance 
of cultural Interchange in the maintenance 
of world peace and to the role of education 
In promoting this interchange. It will, 
moreover, avoid the great confusion which 
for 20 years prior to the outbreak of the 
present war has resulted from the division 
between two International organizations of 
responsibilities for the closely related fields 
of education and Intellectual cooperation. 

Julius E. Warbxn, 

Acting Chairman, American 

Council on Education, 


May 18, 1945. 

The American Council on Education re¬ 
cently submitted to the representatives of 
the 59 constituent organizations which make 
up the council the following question: 

"Do you personally favor or oppose the set¬ 
ting up of an International office of educa¬ 
tion and cultural relations?" 

Although only a short time has elapsed, 
favorable replies have already been received 
from the delegates of the following organ¬ 
izations : 

American Association of Colleges of Phar¬ 
macy (B. V. Christensen and Wortley F. 
Rudd). 

American Association of Collegiate Schools 
of Business (R. P. Brooks). 

American Association of Physics Teachers 
(K. Lark-Horovltz and Richard M. Sutton). 

American Association of Teachers Colleges 
(Frank E. Baker). 

American Association of University Women 
(Kathryn McHale). 

American Education Fellowship (Frank B. 
Baker). 

American Film Center (J. C. Wardlaw). 

American Library Association (Carl H. 
Milam). 

Association of American Colleges (Goodrich 
C. White and Guy E. Snavely). 

Association of American Law Schools 
(Ernest Fraser and F. Q. D. Ribble). 

Association of American Medical Colleges 
(W. T. Sanger). 

Association of Collegiate Schools of Nurs¬ 
ing (Marion G. Howell. Isabel M. Stewart, and 
Sister M. Olivia Gowan). 

Board of Education of the Methodist Church 
(John O. Gross). 

Boy Scouts of America (B. Urner Goodman 
and Ray O. Wyland). 

Council on Dental Education (William N. 
Hodgkin, Harlan H. Horner, and John T. 
O’Rourke). 

Council on Medical Education and Hos¬ 
pitals, American Medical Association (Victor 
Johnson). 

Educational Records Bureau (Eugene R. 
Smith, Arthur E. Traxler, and Ben D. Wood). 

Institute of International Education 
(Stephen Duggan). 

International Council on Religious Educa¬ 
tion (Roy O. Roes) . 

Jesuit Educational Association (Edward B. 
Rooney. S. J.). 

Middle States Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools (Karl G. Miller). 

National Association of Colleges and De¬ 
partments of Education (M. R. Ti*abue). 

National Association of Secondary-School 
Principals (Paul E. Ellcker). 

National A.s.'soriatlon of Schools of Music 
(D. M. Bwarthout). 

National Association of Teachers of Speech 
(W. Hayes Yeager and Joseph F. Smith). 

National Collegiate Athletic Association (K. 
L. WilEon). 

National Council of Independent Schools 
(Edward B. Rooney. S. J.). 

National Council for the Social Studies 
(Merrill F. Hartshorn). 

National Council of Teachers of English 
(Harold A. Ander.son). 

National Education Association (Joseph H. 
Saunders). 

National League of Nursing Education 
(Adelaide A. Mayo). 

National University Extension Association 
(George B. Zshmer). 

North Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools (G. D. Humphrey, G. W. 
Rosenlof, and John Dale Russell). 

Society for the Promotion of Engineering 
Education (Donald B. Prentice). 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I ask unani¬ 
mous consent that a statement wh'ch I 
have prepared relating to Senate Reso¬ 
lution 122 may be printed in the Record 
at this point. 
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There being no objection, the state¬ 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

The resolution before the Senate proposes 
that we urge upon the President the partici¬ 
pation by the Oovemment of the United 
States in the formation of a permanent 
international organlcatlon for educational 
and cultural affairs to promote educational 
and cultural relations and the encouragement 
within each country of friendly relations 
among nations, peoples, and cultural groups. 

It Is perhaps Important to point out what 
the organization is not. The resolution ex¬ 
pressly provides that the proposed agency 
sliall not interfere wltli educational systems 
or programs within the several nations or 
with their administration. The character of 
education given in each cotmtry is entirely 
the affair of that country. Nor has It any¬ 
thing to do with the education of Germany. 
If any deiibeiate program la undertaken In 
Germany to try to eliminate the Nazi phl- 
loEophy, It Is a matter for the forces of occu¬ 
pation and the governments of the occupying 
powers and not of the proposed International 
organization. 

This organization Is more on the order of 
the International Labor Office established 
under the League of Nations. Its purposes 
are to stimulate throughout the world an 
interest in education and bring home to all 
the importance of education, both In raising 
the standard of living and maintaining a 
world peace. It is to be a forum In which 
representatives of the different nations may 
meet, discuss systems of education, and de¬ 
velop ideas for its promotion. In the past 
there has been such cooperation among those 
Interested in politics. In business. In finance, 
and in labor, but there has been no such 
meeting place for those concerned with 
education. 

We are proposing an economic council of 
the nations, and proposing to concern our¬ 
selves with creating a world prosperity. I 
venture to auggest that no single element can 
Increase the standard of living of a people as 
much as universal education. It teaches the 
people the standards of the rest of the world 
to which they can aspire. Many nations 
cannot hope for economic prosperity if they 
go on Increasing the population as they have 
In recent years. I do not think there is any 
solution to this problem except much wider 
education in these countries. Furthermore, 
an education which includes complete knowl¬ 
edge of other peoples and their viewpoint Is 
almost the only hope of peace, and any edu¬ 
cational system which Is not based on free¬ 
dom of communications is hardly worth the 
name of education. 

In the immediate future, the proposed or¬ 
ganization can give advice and encourage¬ 
ment to the various nations In reconstruct¬ 
ing their systems of education destroyed by 
the war. It can propose methods for the re¬ 
building and reestablishment of colleges and 
imiversltles. It can assist In building up a 
new teacher force. It can arrange for the 
exchange of standards between different na¬ 
tions in order to remove misunderstandings 
and causes of war. It can fix standards of 
education so that nations can Judge the 
quality of the education they are giving. 

It may be desirable to set up this organi¬ 
zation in connection with the Economic and 
Social Council provided by the San Fran¬ 
cisco agreement, but I believe it could also 
stand on its own feet If It seems to our Gov¬ 
ernment more desirable to handle It in that 
way. In any event, and In any form, I be¬ 
lieve It will contribute to the cause of peace 
and prosperity throughout the world. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION 

Mr.'BAHKLEY. I move that the Sen¬ 
ate proceed to the consideration of exec¬ 
utive business. 


The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business. 

EXECUTIVE laSSAGBS BBFBRBED 

The President pro tempore laid be¬ 
fore the Senate messages from the Pres¬ 
ident of the United states submitting 
sundry nominations, which were referred 
to the apprcqulate committees,, 

(For nominations thts day received, see 
the end of Senate proceedings.) 
NOMINATION OF JUDGE LEWIS B. 

SCHWELLENBACH TO BE SBORETARY 

OF LABOR 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, in 
connection with the messages from the 
President submitting sundry nomina¬ 
tions. which have Just been laid before 
the Senate, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed In the body of the Record 
at this point a statement issued by Pres¬ 
ident William Green of the American 
Federation of Labor relative to the ap¬ 
pointment by President Truman of Judge 
Lewis B. Schwellenbach to be Secretary 
of Labor. 

There being no objection, the state¬ 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

Mat 28, 1945. 

President William Green, of the American 
Federation of Labor, today Issued the follow¬ 
ing comment on the appointment by Presi¬ 
dent Truman of Lewis B. Schwellenbach as 
Secretary of Labor: 

‘We regard Judge Schwellenbach as a most 
capable and well-qualified man to serve. He 
showed that he possessed a very clear under¬ 
standing of labor and labor’s problems when 
he served In the United States Senate. His 
record there was excellent from a labor point 
of view. We look forward to his service as 
Secretary of Labor with a feeling of confi¬ 
dence and satisfaction and will gladly coop¬ 
erate with him as fully and completely as 
possible. 

*Tn addition to that, we are going to iu*ge 
that he take steps to consolidate within 
the Labor Department all the agencies of the 
Government that deal with labor problems 
and labor questions and in that way to ex¬ 
pand the service of the Labor Department. 

‘We hope that he may set up an advisory 
committee so that we may serve with him 
and cooperate with him In his work as Secre¬ 
tary of Labor.” 

EXECUTIVE RBPCMtXS OP COMMITTEES 

The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 

By. Mr. THOMAS of Utah, from the Com¬ 
mittee on Military Affairs: 

Ronald M. Holmes for appointment as an 
administrative officer, national headquarters, 
Selective Service System, under the provisions 
of law. 

By Mr. McKELLAR, from the Oommltee on 
Post Offices and Post Roads: 

Sundry postmasters. 

By Mr. WALSH, from the Committee on 
Navel Affairs: 

Rear Adm. Harold B. Sallada to be Chief 
Of the Bureau of Aeronautics in the Depart¬ 
ment of the Navy, with the rank of rear ad¬ 
miral, for a term of 4 years; and 

The following-named midshipmen to be 
second lieutenants in the Bfarlne Corps from 
the 0th day of June 1945, in lieu of appoint¬ 
ments as ensign in the Navy m previously 
nominated and confirmed: 

Lee A. Kirsteln; and 

WiUiam O. Stack 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It 
there be no further reports of commit¬ 
tees, the clerk will state the nomina¬ 
tions on the Executive Calendar. 

POSTMASTERS 

The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations of postmasters. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I ask that the nom¬ 
inations of postmasters be confirmed en 
bloc. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Chair suggests to the Senator from Ken¬ 
tucky that he except from his request 
the three nominations of postmasters in 
New York. One of the Senators from 
that State asked that the New York 
nominations of postmasters go over. 

Mr. BARKLEY. With the exceptions 
Just referred to, I ask that the nomina¬ 
tions of postmasters on the calendar be 
confirmed en bloc. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With¬ 
out objection, the nominations of post¬ 
masters in Arkansas, Ohio, and Okla¬ 
homa are confirmed en bloc, and, with¬ 
out objection, the President will be im¬ 
mediately notified. 

IN THE NAVY 

The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the Navy. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I ask that the nom¬ 
inations in the Navy be confirmed en 
bloc. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With¬ 
out objection, the nominations are con¬ 
firmed en bloc, and, without objection, 
the President will be immediately noti¬ 
fied. 

IN THE MARINE CORPS 

The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the Marine Corps. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I ask that the nomi¬ 
nations in the Marine Corps be confirmed 
en bloc. 

Tlie PRESIDENT pro tempore. With¬ 
out objection, the nominations are con¬ 
firmed en bloc, and, without objection, 
the President will be immediately 
notified. 

That completes the Executive Cal¬ 
endar. 

RECESS TO MONDAY 

Mr. BARKLEY. As in legislative ses¬ 
sion. I move that the Senate take a recess 
until 12 o’clock noon on Monday next. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
5 o’clock and 7 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
took a recess until Monday, May 28,1643, 
at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive nominations received by the 
Senate May 24,1945: 

Dzpaatmznt or Jtjsrxcs 
Tom C. Clark, of Texas, to be Attorney 
General, vice Francis Biddle, resigned. 

Dspabtmxnt or Aoricttltttri 
Clinton P. Anderson, of New Mexico, to be 
Secretary of Agriculture, vice Claude R. Wlck- 
ard, nominated to be Administrator, Rural 
Electrification Administration. 

DirAsntxMT or Labor 

Lewis B. Schwellenbach, of Washington, to 
be Secretary of Labor, vice Frances Perkins, 
resigned. 
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Rural EuscTBinoATzoN AoMimsTRATioN 

Claude B. Wlckard, of Indiana, to be Ad¬ 
ministrator of the Rural Electrification Ad¬ 
ministration for a term of 10 years. 

Belsctivx Service System 

Austin S. Imlrie for appointment as an 
administrative oflloer, National Headquarters, 
Selective Service System, under the provisions 
of section 10 (a) (3) of the Selective Train¬ 
ing and Service Act of 1040, as amended. 
Compensation for the position of administra¬ 
tive oflloer. National Headquarters. Selective 
Service System, will be at the rate of $6,600 
per annum. 

Puerto Rico 

Rafael Pico, of Puerto Rico, to be commis¬ 
sioner of education for Puerto Rico, vice 
Job 6 M. Gallardo. 

Coast and Geodetic Survey 

The following-named employees of the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey to the positions 
indicated: 

Walter J. Chovan to be hydrographic and 
geodetic engineer with rank of lieutenant 
commander in the Coast and Geodetic Sur¬ 
vey, from the 1st day of May 1946. 

V. Ralph Bobloralski to be Junior hydro¬ 
graphic and geodetic engineer with rank of 
lieutenant (junior grade) In the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey, from the 26th day of March 
10 ^. 6 . 

Robert H. Randall to bo Junior hydrographic 
and RoodeUc engineer with rank of lieuten¬ 
ant (junior grade) in the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey, from the 2Cth day of March 1946. 

Lorin F. Woodcock to be Junior hydro¬ 
graphic and geodetic engineer with rank of 
lieutenant (jamor grade) in the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey, from the 3d day of February 
1915. 

A. Gordon Anderson to be aide, with rank 
of ensign in the Coast and Geodetic Survey, 
from the let dviy of May 1945. 

Promotions in the Regular Army or the 
United States 

To he lieutenant colonels with rank from 
June 13, 1045 

TAaJ. Cimrlcfl Jor^eph Barrett. Field Ai'tlllery 
(temporary brigadier general). 

MuJ. Maxwell Davenport Taylor, Field Ar- 
tliierv (ttnipoinry major general). 

MaJ. Henry James Woodbury, Corps of En¬ 
gineers (temporary colfanel). 

KaJ. Louis Jacob Ruinnggl, Corps of Engi¬ 
neers (temporary colonel). 

Maj. Edmund Clajton Lynch, Air Corps 
(temjiorary brigadier general). 

MaJ. Francis Jennings Wilson, Corps of 
Enf^lneers (temporary colonel). 

MaJ. Allied August Kessler, Jr., Air Corps 
(temporary brigadier general). 

MuJ. Paschal Nellson Strong, Jr., Coips of 
Engineers (temporary colonel). 

Maj. Cortlandt Van Rensselaer Schuyler, 
Coast Artillery Corps (temporary brigadier 
general). 

Maj. Lawrence Coy Leonard, Ordnance De¬ 
partment (temporary colonel). 

Maj. Mervin Eugene Gross, Air Corps (tem¬ 
porary brigadier general). 

Maj. Robert Wayne Raynsford, Signal Corps 
(temporary colonel). 

Maj. LeRoy Judson Stewart. Field Artillery 
(temporary brigadier general). 

Maj. John Francis Uncles, Field Artillery 
(temporary brigadier general), subject to 
examination required by law. 

Maj. Giles Richard Carpenter, Field Artil¬ 
lery (temporary colonel). 

Maj. David James Crawford, Ordnance De¬ 
partment (temporary colonel). 

Maj. William Field Sadtler, Ordnance De¬ 
partment (temporary colonel). 

Maj. Earl Foster Thomson, Cavalry (tem¬ 
porary colonel). 

Maj. Charles Newsom Branham, Coast Ar¬ 
tillery Corps (temporary colonel), subject to 
examination required by law. 


Maj. Francis Borgia Kane, Coast Artillery 
Corps (temporary colonel), subject to exami¬ 
nation required by law. 

Maj. William Stevens Lawton, Coast Artil¬ 
lery Corps (temporary brigadier general), 
subject to examination required by law. 

Maj. Albert Svihra. Judge Advocate Gen¬ 
eral's Department (temporary lieutenant 
colonel), subject to examination required by 
law. 

Maj. Granger Anderson, Coast ArtUleiy 
Corps (temporary colonel). 

Maj. Alfred Eugene Kastner, Field Ai^til- 
lery (temporary colonel). 

Maj. Edwin Paul Crandell, Adjutant Gen¬ 
eral’s Department (temporary colonel), sub¬ 
ject to examination required by law. 

Maj. Mark McClure, Field Artillery (tem¬ 
porary brigadier general). 

Maj. Benjamin Wiley Chidlaw, Air Corps 
(temporary major general). 

Maj. Myron Leedy, Ordnance Department 
(temporary colonel). 

Maj. Alba Carlton Spalding, Coast Artil¬ 
lery Corps (temporary colonel). 

Maj. Robert Landon Taylor, Field Artillery 
(temporary colonel). 

Maj. Stephen Cecil Lombard, Field Artil¬ 
lery (temporary colonel). 

Maj. Fred James Woods, Coast Artillery 
Corps (temporary colonel). 

Maj. Kenneth Francis Pughe, Infantry 
(temporary lieutenant colonel). 

Maj. Robert Smith McClenaghan, Field Ar¬ 
tillery (temporary lieutenant colonel). 

Maj. Charles Hancock Reed, Cavalry (tem¬ 
porary colonel). 

MuJ. V/alter Russell Hensey, Jr., Field Ar- 
tlJl-^ry (temporary colonel). 

Mfj. Orval Ray Cook. Air Corps (temporary 
brr,acller general), subject to examination 
required by law. 

Maj. Ferry McCoy Smith, Coast Artillery 
Corns (temporary colonel). 

Maj. James Wrathall Snry, Air Corps (tem¬ 
porary brigadier general). 

Maj, Gordon Sherman Armes, Adlutent 
General's Department (temporary colonel). 

Miij. Frederick William Hein, Infantry 
(temporary colonel). 

Maj. Charles Rufus Smith, Infantry (terfi- 
porrr; colonel). 

Maj. Harold Alfred Meyer, Infantry (tem¬ 
porary colonel). 

MiiJ, Robert Earle Blair, Quartermaster 
Corps (temporary colonel). 

Maj. James Dunne O’Connell, Signal Corps 
(temporary colonel). 

Maj. Gilman Clifford Mudgett, Cavalry 
(temporary colonel). 

Maj. Numa Au*?ustln Watson, Infantry 

(temporary colonel), subject to examination 
required by law. 

Maj. Wesley Woodworth Yale, Cavalry 
(temporary colonel). 

Maj. Robert Wilkins Douglass, Jr., Air 

Corps (temporary major general). 

Maj. Oliver Wendell Hughes, Infantry 

(temporary colonel). 

Maj. Melville Fuller Grant, Infantry (tem¬ 
porary colonel). 

Maj. James Robinson Pierce. Infantry 

(temporary colonel), subject to examination 
required by law. 

Maj. Lemuel Mathewson, Field Artillery 
(temporary brigadier general). 

Maj. Tliomaa Varon Webb, Infantry (tem¬ 
porary colonel). 

Maj. George Arthur Taylor, Infantry (tem¬ 
porary brigadier general), subject to exami¬ 
nation required by law. 

Maj. Alfred Lawrence Price, Field Artillery 
(temporary colonel). 

To he lieutenant coltmels with rank from 
June 14, 1945 

Maj. Frank Llewellyn Beadle, Corps of 
Engineers (temporary colonel). 

Maj. Gilbert Hayden. Signal Corps (tem¬ 
porary colonel). 

Maj. Thomas Herbert liaddocks, Signal 
Corps (temporary colonel). 


Maj. David Marion Fowler, Infantry (tem¬ 
porary colonel). 

Maj. Edward Arthur Klelnman, Coast Ar¬ 
tillery Corps (temporary colonel), subject to 
examination required by law. 

Maj. Blackshear Morrison Bryan, Jr.. Field 
Artillery (temporary brigadier general), sub¬ 
ject to examination required by law. 

Maj. John Lawson Ballantyne, Cavalry 
(temporary colonel). 

Maj. Hilbert Milton Wittkop, Air Corps 
(temporary colonel). 

MuJ. Donald Quitman Harris. Field Ar¬ 
tillery (temporary colonel). 

MiJ. John Percy Kennedy, Jr., Field Ar¬ 
tillery (temporary colonel). 

Maj. William Andrew Wedemeyer, Field Ar¬ 
tillery (temporary colonel). 

Maj Edwin Carlo Greiner, Cavalry (tem¬ 
porary colonel). 

Maj. Oliver Perry Newman, Infantry (tem¬ 
porary colonel). 

Maj. Ronald Gorrie MacDonald. Infantry 
(temporary lieutenant colonel), subject to 
examination required by law. 

Maj. John Hughes Stodter, Cavalry (tem¬ 
porary colonel). 

Maj. Thomas Edward Lewis, Field Artil¬ 
lery (temporary brigadier general). 

Maj. Stewart Tiffany Vincent, Infantry 
(temporary colonel). 

Maj. Paul Henry Mahoney, Infantry (tem¬ 
porary colonel), subject to examination re¬ 
quired by law. 

Maj. James Clyde Pry, Infantry (temporary 
coVnel). 

Maj. Austin Polger Gllmartln, Infantry 
(temporary lieutenant colonel). 

To be lieutenant colonel with rank from 
June 26, 1945 

Maj. James Harrison Dickie, Finance De¬ 
partment (temporary colonel). 

To be major with rank from June 6, 1945 

Capl. Elmer Perry Rose, Air Corps (tem¬ 
porary colonel). 

To be majors with rank jrom June 7, 1945 

Capt. Ford J. Lauer, Air Corps (temporary 
colonel). 

Capt. Fay Oliver Dice, Air Corps (tempo¬ 
rary colonel). 

Cnpt. Herbert Everett Rice, Air Corps 
(ternpornry colonel). 

Capt. Edward Harold Porter, A)r Corps 
(temporary colonel). 

Copt. Joseph Hampton Atkinson. Air Corps 
(temporary brigadier general). 

Capt. Robert Leona’d Brhocnlein, Air 
Cores (temporary colonel). 

Capt. Frederick William Ott, Air Corps 
(temporary colonel). 

Capt. Wentworth Goss, Air Corps (tempo¬ 
rary brigadier general). 

Capt. James Leslie Daniel, Jr., Air Corps 
(temporary colonel). 

Capt. Budd John Peaslee, Air Corps (tem¬ 
porary colonel). 

Capt. John P'ranklin Egan, Air Corps (tem¬ 
porary brigadier general).- 

Capt. Donald Dewey Arnold, Air Corps 
(temporary colonel). 

Capt. Clarence Thomas Mower, Air Corps 
(temporary lieutenant colonel). 

Capt. Louie Percy Turner, Air Corps (tem¬ 
porary colonel). 

To be majors with rank from June 9, 1945 

Capt. James Lafleter Green, Corps of En¬ 
gineers (temporary colonel). 

Capt. Thomas Alphonsus Lane, Corps of 
Engineers (temporary colonel). 

Capt. Theodore Scott Riggs, Cavalry (tem¬ 
porary colonel). 

Capt. Frederick Jensen Dau, Corps of En¬ 
gineers (temporary colonel). 

Capt. William Tell Hefiey, Air Corps (tem¬ 
porary colonel). 

Qapt. Roland Clough Brown, Corps of En¬ 
gineers (temporary colonel). 

Capt. Samuel Roberts Browning, Field Ar¬ 
tillery (temporary colonel). 
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Capt. Lyle Edward Seeman, Corps of Bn-* 
glneers (temporary colonel). 

Capt. William Dixon Smith, Corps of En¬ 
gineers (temporary colonel). 

Capt. Thomas Fraley Van Natta 3d, Cavalry 
(temporary colonel). 

Capt. Hobei't Scott Israel, Jr., Air Corps 
(temporary brigadier general). 

Capt. David Andrew Watt, Jr., Cavalry 
(temporary colon^). 

Capt. Donald Bertrand Smith, Air Corps 
(temporary colonel). 

Capt. Rudolph Ethelbert Smyser, Jr.. Corps 
of Englneem (temporary colonel). 

Capt. Francis Howard Falkner, Corps of 
Engineers (temporary colonel). 

Capt. Alan Johnstone McCutchen. Corps of 
Engineers (temporary colonel). 

Capt. David William Helman, Corps of 
Engineers (temporary colonel). 

Capt. Robert John Fleming, Jr., Corps of 
Engineers (temporary colonel). 

Capt. Benjamin Smith Shute, Corps of 
Engineers (temporary colonel). 

Capt. WlUlam Everett Potter, Corps of 
Engineers (temporary colonel). 

Capt. Bomund Koehler Daley, Corps of 
Engineers (temporary colonel). 

Cspt. Webster Anderson. Quartermaster 
Corps (temporary colonel). 

Capt. James Elbert Briggs, Air Corps (tem¬ 
porary colonel). 

Capt. John Stewart Mills. Air Corps (tem¬ 
porary colonel). 

Capt. George Morris Cole, Field Artillery 
(temporary lieutenant colonel). 

Capt. Duncan Sloan Somerville. Field Ar¬ 
tillery (temporary colonel). 

Capt. David William Traub. Field Artillery 
(temporary colonel). 

Capt. Thomas Jennings Wells, Infantry 
(temporary colonel). 

Capt. George Warren Mundy, Air Corps 
(temporary colonel). 

Capt. Alfred Rockwood Maxwell, Air Corps 
(temporary brigadier general). 

Capt. Paul Harold Johnston, Air Corps 
(temporary colonel). 

Capt. William Roes Currie. Infantry (tem¬ 
porary colonel). 

Capt. Peter Duryea Calyer. Infantry (tem¬ 
porary colonel), subject to examination re¬ 
quired by law. 

Capt. Walter Oodley Donald, Ordnance De¬ 
partment (temporary colonel). 

Capt. Roeooe Charles Wilson. Air Corps 
(temporary colonel), subject to examination 
required by law. 

Capt. Walter Edwin Todd, Air Corps (tem¬ 
porary brigadier general). 

Capt. William Henry Bennig, Coast Artil¬ 
lery Corpe (temporary colonel). 

Capt. Bryant LeMaire Boatner, Air Corps 
(temporary colonel). 

Capt. Robert Frederick Tate, Air Corps 
(temporary colonel), subject to examination 
required by law. 

Capt. Richard Jbrome Bandy. Field Artil¬ 
lery (temporary lieutenant colonel). 

Capt. Samuel Robert Brentnall. Air Corpe 
(temporary colonel), subject to examination 
required by law. 

Capt. John Blanchard Orinstead, Infantry 
(temporary colonel). 

Capt. John Paul Breden, Cavalry (tempo¬ 
rary colonel). 

Capt. Harvey Weston Wilkinson. Field Ar¬ 
tillery (temporary colonel). 

Capt. Walter Edgerton Johns, Field Artil¬ 
lery (temporary colonel). 

Capt. Charles Franklin Bom, Air Corps 
(temporary brigadier general). 

Capt. Daniel McCoy Wilson, Coast Artillery 
ChPp» (temporary lieutenant colonel). 

Capt. Frank Fort Everest. Air Corps (tem- 
|>or^ brigadier general). 

Frank Quincy Ooodell, Field Artillery 

(temporary ofAoneZ). 

Capt. Oarrisem Barkley Ooverdale, Field 
ArtiUery (tempofdry oolonel). 

Capt. Leslie Haynes wyman, Field Artillery 
(temporary lieutenant colonel). 


Capt. John Jardein Morrow. Air Corps (tem¬ 
porary colonel). 

Capt. Mercer Christie Walter, Field Artil¬ 
lery (temporary colonel). 

Capt. Theodore John Dayharsh, Coast Ar¬ 
tillery Corps (temporary colonel). 

Capt. Frank Jerdone Coleman, Air Corps 
(temporary colonel). 

Capt. Robert Loyal Easton, Air Corps (tem¬ 
porary colonel). 

Capt. Elmer Briant Thayer, Field Artillery 
(temporary colonel). 

Capt. James Stewart Heary, Ordnance De¬ 
partment (temporary major), subject to 
examination required by law. 

Capt. Norris Brown Harbold, Air Corps 
(temporary brigadier general). 

C.apt. John Cogswell Oakes. Field Artillery 
(temporary colonel), subject to examination 
required by law. 

Capt. Leslie George Ross, Coast .Artillery 
Corps (temporary major), subject to exami¬ 
nation required by law. 

Oapt. George Raymond Blenfang, Air Corps 
(temporary oolonel). 

O^t. Roger Woodhull Goldsmith. Field 
Artillery (temporary colonel), subject to ex¬ 
amination required by law. 

Capt. Russell Alger Wilson, Air Corps (tem¬ 
porary brigadier general). subject to exami¬ 
nation required by law. 

Capt. Charles Grant Goodrich, Air Corps 
(temporary colonel), subject to examination 
required by law. 

Capt. Elmo Stewart Mathews. Ordnance 
Department (temporary colonel). 

Capt. Paul Amos Oavan, Field Artillery 
(temporary colonel). 

Capt. Alvord Van Patten Anderson, Jr.» 
Air Coips (temporary colonel). 

Capt. John Honeycutt Htnrlchs, Ordnance 
Department (temporary colonel). 

Capt. Frederick Lewis Anderson, Air Corps 
(temporary major general). 

Capt. Marion George Pobl, Coast ArtiUery 
Corps (temporary lieutenant colonel). 

Capt. John Archibald Sawyer. Coast Ar¬ 
tillery Corps (temporary colonel). 

Capt. John South worth Cpham, Jr., In¬ 
fantry (temporary lieutenant colonel). 

Oapt. Thayer Stevens Olds, Air Corps (tem¬ 
porary colonel). 

Capt. Samuel Leslie Myers, Cavalry (tem¬ 
porary colonel). 

Capt. Robert Albert Howard, Jr., Infantry 
(temporary colonel). 

Capt. Thomas Joseph Counlhan. Field Ar- 
tUkaiy (temporary lieutenant colonel). 

Capt. Ephraim Hester McLemore, Field Ar¬ 
tillery (temporary oolonel). 

Oapt. James Easton Holley, Field ArtiUery 
(temporary Ueutenant colonel). 

Capt. Fredertok O. Strltzlnger 4th. Field 
ArtiUery (temporal lieutenant colonel). 

Capt. Robert FalUgant Travis, Air Corps 
(temporary brigadier general). 

Capt. John Dabney BUlln^ley, Ordnance 
Department (temporary colonel). 

Capt. Thomas JoseiUs Oody, Signal Corps 
(temporary colonel), subject to examination 
required by law. 

Capt. Robert George Butler, Jr., Ordnance 
Department (temporary colonel). 

Capt. Can Herman Sturlse, Signal Corps 
(temporary lieutenant ooUmel). 

Capt. Joseph Anthony IfiebeU, Cavalry 
(temporary colonel). 

Capt. William Henry Tunner, Air Corps 
(temporary brigadier general). 

Oapt. Robert Tryon Frederiok, Coast ArtU- 
lery Corps (temporary major general). 

Capt. Ralph Bdward Koon, Air Coepe (tem¬ 
porary colonel). 

Oapt. Verdi BeeUioven Bamee, Field ArtU- 
lery (temporary oolonel), eubje^ to exami¬ 
nation required by law. 

Capt. Howard Graham Bunker, Air Ooipa 
(tempofary colonel). 

Capt. Edward Cassel Reber, Ordnance De¬ 
partment (temporary colonel). 

Capt. Allison Richsid Oocft 

ArtiUery Corps (temporary colonel). 


Capt. John Alexander Bamford, Air Corps 
(temporary brigadier general). 

Capt. Douglae Glen Ludlam, Ordnance De¬ 
partment (temporary colonel). 

Oapt. Legore BUlgore Tarrant, Coast Artil¬ 
lery Corps (temporary colonel). 

Capt. Harry Warren Haltorman, Infantry 
(temporary lieutenant colonel). 

Capt. WUliam Mattingly Breckinridge. In¬ 
fant^ (temporary lieutenant colonel). 

Capt.. James Lowman Hathaway, Cavalry 
(temporary oolonel). 

Capt. Fred Obedlah Tolly, Air Corps (tem¬ 
porary lieutenant oolonel), subject to ex¬ 
amination required by law. 

Capt. Walter Emerson Finnegan, Cavalry 
(temporary colonel). 

Capt. Bussell Blair, Infantry (temporary 
major). 

Capt. Charles Ralph Pinkerton, Ordnance 
Department (temporary oolonel). 

Capt. Edwin Augustus Cummings, Infantry 
(temporary lieutenant colonel), subject to 
examination required by law. 

Capt. Lionel Charles McOarr, Infantry 
(temporary colonel). 

Capt. James Melvin Lamont, Quartermas¬ 
ter Corps (temporary colonel). 

Capt. Montgomery Breck Raymond. Coast 
ArtiUery Corps (temporary colonel). 

Oapt. Noble James WUey, Jr.. Infantry 
(temporary oolonel). 

Capt. Wilhelm PaiU Johnson, Infantry 
(temporary colonel). 

Oapt. Roger Maxwell Ramey, Air Corps 
(temporary brigadier general). 

Capt. Carl Ferdinand Frltssche, Infantry 
(temporary colonel). 

Capt. John Peter Doldge. Infantry (tempo¬ 
rary lieutenant colonel). 

Oapt. Forrest Gordon Allen, Air Corps 
(temporary oolonel). 

Capt. Ralph Jos^b Butchers, Infantry 
(temporary colonel). 

Capt. Samuel Egbert Anderson, Air Corps 
(temporary major general). 

Capt. Everett Davenport Peddlcord. Coast 
ArtUlery Corps (temporary colonel). 

Capt. James Qalla^er Bain, Coast ArtUlery 
Corps (temporary Ueutenant colonel). 

Capt. August WUliam Schermacber, Coest 
ArtUlery Corps (temporary Ueutenant colo¬ 
nel). 

Capt. Robert FraxUUln Tomlin, Coast Ar¬ 
tUlery Corps (temporary colonel). 

Capt. Louis Test Vickers, Coast ArtUlery 
Corpe (temporary oolonel). 

Capt. Joseph Arthur Bulger. Air Corps 
(ten^mrary oolonel). 

Capt. Kilbotime Johnston, Infantry (tem¬ 
porary oolonel). 

Capt. Ralph Harold Slevers, Quartermaster 
Corps (temporary Ueutenant colonel). 

Cspt. John Raymond OUohxIst, Finance De¬ 
partment (temporary oolonel). 

Capt. Frank Rudolph Uaerdlan, Infantry 
(temporary oolonel). 

Capt. George FerrowSmith, Air Ckvps (tem¬ 
porary colonel). 

Capt. Allan Wilson Reed, Air Corps (tem¬ 
porary colony). 

Capt. Arthur William Meehan, Air Corps 
(temporary colonel), subject to examination 
required by law. 

Capt. Frank Leonard Bock. Infantry (tem¬ 
porary Ueutenant oolonel), subject to ex¬ 
amination required by law. 

Cspt. Thomas Joseph Moran, Infantry 
(temporary Ueutenant colonel). 

Capt. James Elmer Totten, Signal Corps 
(temporary colonel). 

Oapt. Truman Hampel Landon, Air Corps 
(temporary brigadier general). 

C^t. Charlea Frank Howard, Infantry 
(temporary oolonel). 

Oapt. Hampden Eugene Montgomery, In¬ 
fantry (temporary lieutenant colonel), sub¬ 
ject to examination required by law. 

Oapt. Elmer Wentworth dude. Finance De¬ 
partment (temporary Ueutenant colonel). 

Oapt. Harry Edgar WUson, Air Coips (texan 
porary colonel). 
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Capt. Robert Williams Warren. Air Corps 
(temporary colonel). 

Capt. John FrancH Wadman. Air Corps 
(temporary colonel). 

Capt, Delmar Taft Bplvey, Air Corps (tem¬ 
porary colonel), subject to examination re¬ 
quired by law. 

Capt. Maury Spotswood CralM, Infantry 
(temporary colonel). 

Capt. Ramon Antonio Nadal. Infantry 
(temporary colonel). 

Capt. Carroll Huston Prunty, Cavalry (tem¬ 
porary lieutenant colonel). subject to exami¬ 
nation required by law. 

Capt. August Walter Kissner, Air Corps 
(temporary brigadier general). 

Capt. Edgar Elliott Enger, finance Depart¬ 
ment (temporary colonel). 

Capt. LaVerno George Saunders, Air Corps 
(temporary brigadier general), subject to ex¬ 
amination required by law. 

Capt. Tito George Moscatelll, Infantry 
(temporary lieutenant colonel), subject to 
examinaliot required by law. 

Capt. Louis Russell Delmonlco, Infantry 
(temporary lieutenant colonel). 

Capt. George Henry Lawrence, Infantry 
(temporary lieutenant colonel). 

Capt. George Clinton Willette, Infantry 
(temporary lieutenant colonel). 

Capt. Francis Henry Boos. Infantry (tem¬ 
porary colonel). 

Capt. Gaul den McIntosh Watkins, Infan¬ 
try (temporary lieutenant colonel), subject 
to examination required by law. 

Capt. Thomas LUley Sherburne, Jr., Field 
Artillery (temporary colonel). 

Capt. Stanhope Brasfleld Mason, Infantry 
(temporary colonel). 

Capt. Eugene Thomas Lewis, Infantry 
(temporary lieutenant colonel), subject to 
examination required by law. 

Capt. Allen Thayer, Infantry (temporary 
lieutenant colonel), subject to examination 
required by law. 

Capt. Emmett O'Donnell, Jr., Air Corps 
(temporary brigadier general). 

Capt. Richard Wctherlll, Infantry (tem¬ 
porary meior). 

Capt. Donald Winston Titus, Air Corps 
(temporary colonel). 

Capt. Emmett Felix Yost, Air Corps (tem¬ 
porary colonel). 

Capt. James William Lockett. Infantry 

(temporary lieutenant colonel), subject to 
examination required by law. 

Capt. Paul DeWitt Adams. Infantry (tem¬ 
porary brigadier f(,eneral). 

Capt. Evan McLaren Houseman, Infantry 
(temporary lieutenant colonel). 

Capt. Ralph Thomas Nelson, Infantry 

(temporary lieutenant colonel). 

Capt. Robert Kinder Taylor, Air Corps 

(temporary colonel). 

Capt. James Morrow Ivy, Infantry (tem¬ 
porary lieutenant colonel), subject to exam¬ 
ination required by law. 

Capt. William Grant Caldwell, Infantry 
(temporary colonel). 

Capt. William Thomas Moore, Infantry 

(temporary colonel). 

Capt. Paul Jones Mitchell, Infantry (tem¬ 
porary colonel), subject to examination re¬ 
quired by law. 

Capt. Alfred Benjamin Dennlston, Quar¬ 
termaster Corps (temporary colonel). 

Capt. James Wilson Brown. Jr., Air Corps 
(temporary colonel), subject to examination 
required by law. 

Capt. William Columbus Sams, Air Corps 
(temporary colonel). 

Capt. Joseph Franklin Trent, Field Artil¬ 
lery (temporary lieutenant colonel). 

Capt. Andrew Thomas McNamara, Quar¬ 
termaster Ckirps (temporary colonel). 

Capt. Thomas Mason Tarpley, Jr., Infantry 
(temporary lieutenant colonel), subject to 
examination required by law. 

Capt. Janies Francis Olive, Jr., Air Corps 
(temporary colonel), subject to examination 
required by law. 


Capt. Edgar Alexander Slrmyer, Jr., Air 
Corps (temporary colonel), subject to exami¬ 
nation required by law. 

Capt. Thomas Webster Steed, Air Corps 
(temporary colonel). 

Capt. Paul Elliott MacLaughlln, Infantry 
(temporary lieutenant colonel). 

To be captains with rank from June 12,1945 

First Lt. John Drake Bristor, Corps of En¬ 
gineers (temporary lieutenant colonel). 

First Lt. Donald Abeel Phelan. Corps of 
Engineers (temporary colonel). 

First Lt. Aaron Evan Harris, Corps of En- 
ginoers (temporary colonel). 

First Lt. David Hamilton Gregg, Corps of 
Engineers (temporary lieutenant colonel), 
si'hject to examination required by law. 

First Lt. Albert Joseph Shower, Air Corps 
(temporary colonel). 

Fit St Lt. David Campbell Wallace. Corps of 
Engineers (temporary colonel), subject to 
examination required by law. 

First Lt. Arthur Houston Frye, Jr., Corps 
of Engineers (temporary colonel). 

First Lt. Herbert Caran Gee, Corps of Engi¬ 
neers (temporary colonel). 

First Lt. Jack Wallis Hickman, Air Corps 
(temporary colonel). 

First Lt. Donald Allen Elliget, Corps of En¬ 
gineers (temporary colonel). 

First Lt. Clyde Calhoun Zeiglor, Corps of 
Engineers (temporary colonel). 

First Lt. Leighton Ira Davis. Air Corps 
(temporary colonel). 

First Lt. Charles Bernard Ryncarson, Corps 
of Engineers (temporary lieutenant colonel). 

First Lt. Oliver Joseph Pickard, Corps of 
Engineers (temporary colonel). 

First Lt. Otto Jacob Rohde. Corps of Engi¬ 
neers (temporary lieutenant colonel). 

First Lt. John Somers Bulst Dick, Corps of 
Engineers (temporary lieutenant colonel). 

First Lt. William Winston Lapslcy, Corps of 
Engineers (temporary colonel). 

First Lt. James De Vore Lang, Corps of 
Engineers (temporary colonel). 

First Lt. Charles Jephtblah Jeffus, Corps of 
Engineers (temporary colonel). 

First Lt. Henry Lewis Hllle, Jr., Corps of 
Engineers (temporary colonel). 

First Lt, John Lathrop Throckmorton, In¬ 
fantry (temporary lieutenant colonel). 

First Lt. George Ruhlen, Field Artillery 
(temporary lieutenant colonel). 

First Lt. Cornells DeWitt Willcox Lang, 
Field Artillery (temporary colonel). 

First Lt. John Richards Parker, Corps of 
Engineers (temporary lieutenant colonel). 

First Lt. Clarence Carl Haug, Corps of Engi¬ 
neers (temporary colonel). 

First Lt. John Sutton Growdon, Cavalry 
(temporary lieutenant colonel). 

First Lt. John Joseph Duffy, Field Artillery 
(temporary lieutenant colonel), subject to 
examination required by law. 

First Lt. Warren Sylvester Everett, Corps of 
Engineers (temporary lieutenant colonel). 

' First Lt. Carl Watkins Miller, Field Artillery 
(tepiporary lieutenant colonel). 

First Lt. Salvatore Andrew Armoglda. Corps 
of Engineers (temporary colonel), 

First Lt. William Paulding Grieves, Field 
Artillery (temporary lieutenant colonel), 
subject to examination required by law. 

First Lt. Stanley Tage Birger JohXMon, 
Corps of Engineers (temporary lieutenant 
colonel). 

First Lt.'James Van Qorder Wllaon, Air 
Corps (temporary lieutenant ccdonel). 

First Lt. Frank Alexander Oamanaki, Field 
Artillery (temporary colonel), subject to ex¬ 
amination required by law. 

First Lt. Bernard Banders Waterman, Coast 
Artillery Corps (temporary lieutenant 
colonel). 

First Lt. Frederick Benjamin Rail, Jr., 
Corps of Engineers (temporary ocdonel). 

First Lt. Langfltt Bowdltdh WUby, Corps of 
Engineers (temporary lieutenant o(Aonsl). 

First Lt. John Dudley Cole, Jr., Corps of 
Engineers (temporary eoUmdl). 


First Lt. George Raymond Wilkins, Coast 
Artillery Corps (temporary lieutenant colo¬ 
nel). 

First Lt. Harry James Lewis, Signal Corps 
(temporary lieutenant colonel). 

. First Lt. Charles Albert Symroskl. Field 
Artillery (temporary lieutenant colonel). 

First Lt. Henry Chaffee I'hayer, Ordnance 
Department (temporary colonel). 

First Lt. James Yeates Adams, Infantry 
(temporary lieutenant colonel), subject to 
examination required by law. 

First Lt. Harry Jacob I»emley, Jr., Field 
Artillery (temporary colonel), subject to ex¬ 
amination required by law. 

First Lt. Duncan Sinclair. Field Artillery 
(temporary colonel). 

First Lt. John Kimball Brown, Jr., Air 
Corps (temporary colonel). 

First Lt. Ooeffrey Dixon Ellerson, Field 
Artillery (temporary lieutenant colonel). 

First Lt. Robert Morris Stillman, Air Corps 
(temporary lieutenant colonel), subject to 
examination required by law. 

First Lt. Ray Allen PllWvant, Ordnance 
Department (temporary lieutenant colonel). 

First Lt. Ellery Willis Niles, Corps of Engi¬ 
neers (temporary lieutenant colonel). 

First Lt. Robert Rigby Glass, Infantry 
(temporary lieutenant colonel). 

First Lt. George Stafford Eckhardt, Field 
Artillery (temporary colonel). 

First Lt. Richard Elmer Ellsworth, Air 
Corps (temporary colonel). 

First Lt. Alvin Dolllver Robbins, Coast 
Artillery Corps (temporary lieutenant colo¬ 
nel). 

First Lt. Sidney George Spring, Corps of 
Engineers (temporary lieutenant colonel), 
subject to examination required by law. 

First Lt. Edward Stephen Bechtold, Field 
Artillery (temporary lieutenant colonel). 

Pb’st Lt. Seth Lathrop Weld, Jr., Coast 
Artillery Corps (temporary lieutenant colo¬ 
nel) . 

First Lt. Ivan Clare Rumsey, Corps of Engi¬ 
neers (temporary lieutenant colonel). 

First Lt. Daniel John Murphy, Ordnance 
Department (temporary lieutenant colonel). 

First Lt. Clarence Bidgood, Corps of Engi¬ 
neers (temporary major), subject to exami¬ 
nation required by law. 

First Lt. Walter Albert Simpson, 6 gnal 
Corps (temporary colonel). 

First Lt. Edward Gray, Ordnance Depart¬ 
ment (temporary lieutenant colonel). 

First Lt. Hugh McClellan Exton, Field Artil¬ 
lery (temporary colonel). 

First Lt. Durward Ellsworth Brcakefleld, 
Ordnance Department (temporary lieutenant 
colonel). 

First Lt. Sanford Welsh Horstman, Field 
Artillery (temporary lieutenant colonel). 

First Lt. Kelso Gordon Clow. Cavalry (tem¬ 
porary lieutenant colonel), subject to exami¬ 
nation required by law. 

First Lt. Harry Herndon Critz, Field Artil¬ 
lery (temporary colonel). 

First Lt. Henry Porter van Ormer, Coast 
Artillery Corps (temporary colonel). 

First Lt. Edward Kraus, Field ArtiUery 
(temporary colonel). 

First Lt. Kenneth Irwin CurtU, Coast Ar¬ 
tillery Corps (temporary lieutenant colonel). 

First Lt. Joseph Charles Moore, Coast Ar¬ 
tillery Corps (temporary lieutenant colonel). 

First Lt. Earl Leo Barr, Field Artillery 
(temporary lieutenant colonel). 

First Lt. John Alexis Glorlod, Field Artillery 
(temporary lieutenant colonel), subject to 
examination required by law. 

First Lt. Nathaniel Macon Martin, Corps of 
Engineers (temporary colonel). 

First Lt. Joseph Gordon Russell. Air Corps 
(temporary lieutenant colonel). 

First Lt. Salathlel Fred Cummings, Jr., 
Xhfa&try (temporary lieutenant colonel). 

First Lt. James Martin Worthington. Field 
Artillery (temporary lieutenant colonel). 
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Vlrst Lt. James BlUdiael Xkmohtie, Coast 
Artmeiy Corps (tempotmry Uenxtenant oolo« 
nel). 

First Lt. Robert Clmnca McDonald^ Jr.. 
Field Artillery (temporary lieutenant colo¬ 
nel). 

First Lt. Joseph Waters Keating, Field Ar¬ 
tillery (temporary lieutenant colonel). 

First Lt. Halford Robert Oreenlee, Jr.. Coast 
Artillery Corps (temporary lieutenant colo¬ 
nel). 

First Lt. Kenneth Paul Bergqulst, Air Corps 
(temporary colonel). 

First Lt. Richard Marvin Bauer, Signal 
Corps (temporary lieutenant colonel). 

First Lt. Lawrence Robert St. John, Corps 
of Engineers (temporary lieutenant colonel). 

First Lt. Gerald Frederick Brown, Field Ar¬ 
tillery (temporary lieutenant colonel). 

First Lt. Willard George Root, Coast Ar¬ 
tillery Corps (temporary lieutenant colonel). 

First Lt. Robert Van Roo, Ordnance De¬ 
partment (temporary lieutenant colonel). 

First Lt. Arthur Allison Fickel. Air Corps 
(temporary colonel). 

First Lt. Charles Naclean Peeke, Field Artil¬ 
lery (temporary lieutenant colonel). 

First Lt. Horace Wilson Hinkle, Infantry 
(temporary lieutenant colonel). 

First Lt. Raymond Boyd Flrehock. Field Ar¬ 
tillery (temporary lieutenant colonel). 

First Lt. Downs Eugene Ingram, Air Corps 
(temporary colonel)*. 

First Lt. Milton Lawrence Rosen, Infantry 
(temporary lieutenant colonel). 

First Lt. Edgar Allan Clarke, Field Artil¬ 
lery (temporary lieutenant colonel), subject 
to examination required by law. 

First Lt. James Mobley Klmbroui^, Jr., 
Signal Corps (temporary lieutenant colonel). 

First Lt. John Ralph Wright. Jr., Infantry 
(temporary lieutenant colonel), subject to 
examination required by law. 

First Lt. Harrison Barnwell Harden, Jr., 
Field ArtUlery (temporary major). 

First U. Edward Moseley Harris. Infantry 
(temporary lieutenant colonel). 

First Lt. James Luke Frink, Jr., Field Ar¬ 
tillery (temporary lieutenant colonel). 

First Lt. Elmer John Gibson, Ordnance De¬ 
partment (temporary colonel). 

First Lt. Julius Desmond Stanton. Infantry 
(temporary lieutenant colonel). 

First Lt. James Howard Walsh, Air Corps 
(temporary colonel). 

First Lt. Wsltcr Joseph Bryde, Field Artil¬ 
lery (temporary lieutenant colonel). 

First Lt. Thomas Washington Woodyard, 
Jr., Infantry (temporary lieutenant colonel). 

First Lt. Stuart OUbert Fries, Infantry 
(temporary lieutenant colonel). 

First Lt. Harry Rich Hale, Coast ArtlUery 
Corps (temporary lieutenant colonel). 

First Lt. Charles Frederick Leonard. Jr., 
Infantry (temporary lieutenant colonel). 

First Lt. James Frank Bkells, Infantry (tem¬ 
porary lieutenant colonel), subject to ex¬ 
amination required by law. 

First Lt. Willis Fred Chapman, Air Corps 
(temporary colonel). 

First Lt. Seneca Wilbur Foote, Coast Artil¬ 
lery Cwps (temporary lieutenant colonel). 

First Lt. James Willoughby Totten. Field 
ArtUUry (temporary lieutenant colonel), 
subject to examination required by law. 

First Lt. William Henderson Baynes, Coast 
Artillery Corps (temporary lieutenant colo¬ 
nel). 

First Lt. Eugene Henry Walter, Coast Artil¬ 
lery Corps (temporary colonel). 

First Lt. Albert Curtis Wells, Jr., Ordnance 
Department (temporary colonel). 

First Lt. Russell Melroy Miner, Infantry 
^temporary lieutenant colonel), subject to 
■eXAinination required by law. 

Met Lt. John Nevin Howell, Coast ArtU¬ 
lery Com (temporary lieutenant colonel). 

FIM LI* Jdhn Mason Kemper, Infantry 

(teknpoeniT ooiooel). 

First Lt. Maynard Denail Pedersen, Cav¬ 
alry (temporaiy Itralenant colonel). 


First Lt. HamUton Austin TwitoheU, In¬ 
fantry (temporary o^onel). 

First Lt. Thomas WUdea, Air Corps (tem¬ 
porary lieutenant colonel). 

First Lt. Alfred Ashman, Coast Artillery 
Corps (temporary colonel). 

First Lt. Aaron Warner Tyer, Air Corps 
(temporary colonel). 

First Lt. James Dyoe Alger, Cavalry (tem¬ 
porary lieutenant colonel), subject to exam¬ 
ination required by law. 

First Lt. Ralph Edward Haines, Jr., Cav¬ 
alry (temporary lieutenant colonel). 

First Lt. Franklin BeU Reybold, Coast ArtU¬ 
lery Corps (temporary colonel). 

First Lt. Ewing Chase Johnson, Cavalry 
(temporary lieutenant colonel). 

First Lt. Robert Monroe Hardy. Coast ArtU¬ 
lery Corps (temporary colonel), subject to 
examination required by law. 

First Lt. Francis Johnstone Murdoch, Jr., 
Cavalry (temporary lieutenant colonel). 

First Lt. Pennock Hoyt Wollaston, Coast 
ArtUlery Oorpt (temporary lieutenant colo¬ 
nel). 

First Lt. German Pierce Culver, Air Corps 
(temporary colonel). 

First Lt. Carl Theodore Isham, Infantry 
(temporary lieutenant colonel), subject to 
examination required by law. 

First Lt. Francis Mark McGoldrlck, Coast 
ArtUlery Corps (temporary lieutenant colo¬ 
nel). 

First Lt. Wilhelm Cunliffe Freudenthal, Air 
Corps (temporary lieutenant colonel), sub¬ 
ject to examination required by law. 

First Lt. John Alfrey, Coast ArtUlery Corps 
(temporary colonel). 

First Lt. Joseph Rleber Russ, Infantry 
(temporary lieutenant colonel). 

First Lt. John Henry DUley, Infantry 
(temporary lieutenant colonel). 

First Lt. Kermlt Richard Bohweidel, Coast 
ArtUlery Corps (temporary lieutenant colo¬ 
nel). 

First Lt. Eugene Charles Orth, Jr., Infantry 
(temporary lieutenant colonel). 

First Lt. Thomas Duncan GUlls, Cavalry 
(temporary lieutenant colonel). 

First Lt. Autrey Joseph Maroun, Infantry 
(temporary lieutenant colonel) 

First Lt. MUton day Taylor, Infantry 
(temporary lieutenant colonel). 

First Lt. Robert Morris, Air Corps (tempo¬ 
rary colonel). 

First Lt. Joseph Cobb Btancook, Infantry 
(temporary lieutenant colonel). 

First Lt. John Brown Morgan, Coast Ar¬ 
tUlery Ootps (temporary lieutenant colonel). 

First Lt. WUUam Robert Murrln, Coast 
ArtUlery Corps (temporary lieutenant colo¬ 
nel). 

First Lt. Joivph Henry Wlechxnann, Fi¬ 
nance Department (temporary Ueutenant 
colonel). 

First Lt. John Foster Rhoades, Cavalry 
(temporary lieutenant colonel). 

First Lt. Richard Carlton Boys, Coast Ar¬ 
tillery Corps (temporary Ueutenant colonel). 

First Lt. George Robert Oglesby, Chemical 
Warfare Servioq (temporary Ueutenant colo¬ 
nel) , subject to examination required by law. 

First Lt. John Calvin BtapSeion, Infantry 
(temporary lieutenant coloM), subject to 
examination required by law* 

First Lt. William Vincent Marta, Cavalry 
(temporary Ueutenant colonel); subject to 
examination required by law. 

First Lt. Robert Edward Frith, Ooast Ar¬ 
tUlery Corps (temporary Ueutenant eoicmel). 

First Lt. Norman Arvid Skinrood, Coast 
ArtUlery Corps (temporary lieutenant colo¬ 
nel). 

First Lt. Noel Maurice Cox, Infantry (tem¬ 
porary lieutenant colonel). 

First Lt. Jossph Crook Anderson^ Infantry 
(tsmDorarv colonel). 

First Lt. John Hart Oaughey* Infantry 
(temporary cdcnelj. 

First Lt. Lawfsace Edward BCbUinssr^ Oav- 
alry (temporary UsuMnant colonel). 


First Lt. Henry Thomas Cherry, Jr.| Cav- 
al:^ (temporary Ueutenant colonel). 

nvst Lt. IMof WllUam Austin, Infantry 
(temporary lieutenant colonel). 

First Lt. Charlss Jordan Daly, Air Corps 
(temporary colonel). 

First Lt. Edgar Joseph Treacy, Jr^ Cavalry 
(temporary colonel). 

First Lt. Paul Montgomery Jones, Oavaliy 
(temporary captain), subject to examination 
required by law. 

FUst Lt. Reuben Henry Tucker 8d, Infantry 
(temporary colonel). 

First Lt. WUliam Oenier Proctor, Infantry 
(temporary lieutenant colonel). 

First Lt. Lamont Saxton, Air Corps (tem¬ 
porary oolonel)« 

First Lt. Caesar Frank Fiore, Cavalry (tem¬ 
porary lieutenant colonel). 

First Lt. nmer Hardic Walker, Infantry 
(temporary lieutenant colonel). 

First Lt. Clair Beverly Mitchell, Infantry 
(temporary lieutenant colonel), subject to 
examination required by law. 

First Lt. John WUliamson, Infantry (tem¬ 
porary lieutenant colonel). 

First Lt. John Pearson Sherden, Jr.. Ord¬ 
nance Department (temporary lieutenant 
colonel). 

First Lt. Charles Phelps Walker, Cavalry 
(temporary lieutenant colonel). 

First Lt. Louis Du29sette Farnsworth. Jr., 
Infantry (temporary lieutenant colonel). 

First Lt. Charles Joseph Hoy, Cavalry (tem¬ 
porary lieutenant colonel). 

First Lt. Vernon Price Mock, Infantry 
(temporary lieutenant colonel). 

First Lt. John Allen Beall, Jr., Infantry 
(temporary lieutenant colonel). 

First Lt. Orln Houston Moore, Infantry 
(temporary colonel). 

First Lt. Charles Wythe Gleaves Rich, In¬ 
fantry (temporary colonel). 

First'Lt. Donald William Bernier, Infantry 
(temporary colonel). 

First Lt. Harvey Bower. Ordnance Depart¬ 
ment (temporary colonel). 

First Lt. Allen Harvey Foreman, Infantry 
(temporary lieutenant colonel). 

First Lt. Floyd Garfield Pratt, Infantry 
(temporary colonel). 

First Lt. Thomas Cebern Musgrave, Jr., Air 
Corps (temporary colonel). 

First Lt. Glenn Cole, Infantry (temporary 
lieutenant colonel). 

First Lt, Edward William Sawyer, Cavalry 
(temporary colonel), subject to examination 
required by law. 

First Lt. William Bradford Means, Infantry 
(temporary lieutenant colonel). 

First Lt. John Eldell Slaughter, Field Ar¬ 
tillery (temporary lieutenant colonel). 

First Lt. Robert Gibson Sherrard, Jr.. In¬ 
fantry (temporary lieutenant colonel), sub¬ 
ject to examination required by law. 

First Lt. Andrew Jackson Boyle. Cavalry 
(temporary Ueutenant colonel). 

First Lt. Stephen Dlsbrow Oocheu, Infan¬ 
try (temporary major). 

First Lt. John Nelger, Infantry (temporary 
major), subject to examination required by 
law. 

First Lt. Thomas Joseph Gent, Jr., Air 
Corps (temporary colonel), subject to exami¬ 
nation required by law. 

First lit. Albert Ambrose Matyas, Cavalry 
(temporary lieutenant colonel). 

First Lt. Benjamin Walker Hawes, Infan¬ 
try (temporary lieutenant colonel), eubjeot 
to examination required by law. 

First Lt. Benjamin White Heokemeyer, 
Cavalry (temporary colonel). 

First Lt. Nassiib George Bassitt, Infantry 
(temporary lieutenant colonel). 

First Lt. Ducat Molntse, Infantry (tempo¬ 
rary colonel). 

First Lt. William Robert Patterson. In* 
fantry (tstnporery ookmei), subject to cxamt* 
nation required by law. 

First Lt. Oscar Eawles Bowyer« Finance De¬ 
partment (temporary Ueutenent oolonelj, 
eubjeot to examination required by latr* 
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Flr«t tJt. John Jamas t)a?is, OsTalry (tern* 
porary Ueuttnant oolonal). 

First Lt. Norman Basil Sdwards. Infantry 
(temporary lieutenant colonel). 

First Lt. Pelham Davis Olaasford, Jr., Air 
Corps (temporary colonel). 

First Lt. Robert Eugene Tucker, Infantry 
(temporary lieutenant colonel). 

First Lt. Robert Hollis Strauss, Air Corps 
(temporary colonel). 

First Lt. Maurice Monroe Simona. Coast 
Artillery Corps (temporary lieutenant colo¬ 
nel), subject to examination required by law. 

First Lt. Alfred Kirk duMoulln, Infantry 
(temporary lieutenant colonel). 

First Lt. Walter Edward Bare, Jr., Infantry 
(temporary lieutenant colonel), subject to 
examination required by law. 

First Lt. Ralph Shaffer Harper. Cavalry 
(temporary lieutenant colonel), subject to 
examination required by law. 

First LF. Paul James Bryer, Infantry (tem> 
porary lieutenant colonel). 

First Lt. Raymond Clarence Adklsson, Cav¬ 
alry (temporary lieutenant colonel). 

First Lt. Burnls Mayo Kelly, Signal Corps 
(temporary lieutenant colonel), subject to 
examination required by law. 

First Lt. Lester Lewes Wheeler, Infantry 
(temporary lieutenant colonel). 

First Lt. Cannon Ambrose Rogers, Quarter¬ 
master Corps (temporary colonel). 

First Lt. Russell Batch Smith, Infantry 
(temporary lieutenant colonel). 

First Lt. Marcus Samuel Qrlffln, Infantry 
(temporary lieutenant colonel). 

First Lt. James George Ballufl, Infantry 
(temporary lieutenant colonel), subject to 
examination required by law. 

First Lt. Richard Hayden Agnew, Infantry 
(temporary lieutenant colonel). 

First Lt. John Leroy Thomas, Infantry 
(temporary lieutenant colonel). 

First Lt. George Brendan O’Connor. Field 
Artillery (temporary captain). 

First Lt, Russell Lynn Hawkins. Infantry 
(temporary colonel). 

First Lt. Eric Per Ramee, Infantry (tem¬ 
porary lieutenant colonel), subject to exami¬ 
nation required by law. 

First Lt. Edwin Hood Ferris, Infantry (tem¬ 
porary lieutenant colonel), subject to exam¬ 
ination required by law. 

First Lt. Jack Roberts, Air Corps (tempo¬ 
rary colonel). 

First Lt. Robert Middleton Booth. Infantry 
(temporary lieutenant colonel), subject to 
examination required by law. 

First Lt. George Madison Jones, Infantry 
(temporary colonel). 

. First Lt. James Louis McOehee. Ordnance 
Department (temporary lieutenant colonel), 
subject to examination required by law. 

First Lt. William Graham Barnwell, Jr., 
Infantry (temporary major). 

First Lt. Walter Albert Riemenschnelder, 
Infantry (temporary lieutenant colonel). 

First Lt. William Pierce O’Neal, Jr., In¬ 
fantry (temporary major). 

First Lt. George Place Hill, Jr., Infantry 
(temporary colonel). 

First Lt. Melville Brown Coburn, Field 
Artillery (temporary lieutenant colonel), 
subject to examination required by law. 

First Lt. Alvin Louis Mente, Jr., Infantry 
(temporary lieutenant colonel), subject to 
examination required by law. 

First Lt. David Bonesteel Stone, Infantry 
(temporary lieutenant colonel). 

First Lt. Boland Joseph Butte, Infantry 
(temporary captain). 

First Lt. Glenn Curtis Thompson, Air 
Corps (temporary colonel). 

First Lt. Samuel Barcus Knowles, Jr., Air 
Corps (temporary colonel). 

First Lt. James Baird Buck. Air Corps 
(temporary colonel). 

First Lt. Ralph Osborn Lashley, Infantry 
(temporary lieutenant colonel). 

First Lt. Thomas Robert Clarkln, Infantry 
(temporary lieutenant colonel). 


First Lt. John Pope Blackshesr, Infantry 
(temporary lieutenant colonel). 

To he captaine with rank from June 30, 1048 

First Lt. Ray Willard Clifton, Air Corps 
(temporary colonel). 

First Lt. Randolph Lowry Wood. Air Corps 
(temporary colonel). 

First Lt. Arnold Theodore Johnson, Air 
Corps (temporary colonel). 

First Lt. Marvin Frederick Stalder, Air 
Corps (temporary colonel). 

First Lt. Noel Francis Parrish. Air Corps 
(temporary colonel). 

First Lt. Dolf Edward Muehlelsen, Air 
Corps (temporary colonel). 

First Lt. Carl Swyter, Air Corps (temporary 
lieutenant colonel). 

First Lt. Richard Cole Weller, Air Corps 
(temporary colonel). 

First Lt. Edward Morris Gavin, Air Corps 
(temporary colonel). 

First Lt. Robert Edward Jarmon, Air Corps 
(temporary colonel). 

First Lt. Harry Crutcher, Jr., Air Corps 
(temporary colonel). 

First Lt. Frank Neff Moyers. Air Corps 
(temporary colonel). 

First Lt. Joseph Bynum Stanley, Air Corps 
(temporary colonel). 

First Lt. Clarence Morice Sartaln, Air Corps 
(temporary colonel). 

First Lt. James Hughes Price. Air Corps 
(temporary colonel). 

First Lt Joseph Caruthers Moore, Air Corps 
(temporary colonel). 

First Lt. Lawrence Scott Fulwider, Air 
Corps (temporary colonel). 

First Lt. Lester Standford Harris, Air Corps 
(temporary colonel). 

First Lt. Donald Newman Wackwltz, Air 
Corps (temporary colonel). 

First Lt. Charles Henry Leltner, Jr., Air 
Corps (temporary colonel). 

First Lt. Cloir Lawrence Wood, Air Corps 
(temporary colonel). 

First Lt. Charles Bennett Harvln, Air Corps 
(temporary colonel). 

First Lt. George Henry MacIntyre, Air Corps 
(temporary colonel). 

First Lt. Bob Arnold, Air Corps (temporary 
colonel). 

First Lt. Burton Wtlmot Armstrong. Jr., Air 
Corps (temporary colonel). 

First Lt. Harold Lee Neely, Air Corps (tem¬ 
porary colonel). 

First Lt. Erickson Snowden Nichols, Air 
Corps (temporary colonel). 

First Lt. Jasper Newton Bell, Air Corps 
(temporary colonel). 

First Lt. Russell Lee Waldron, Air Corps 
(temporary colonel). 

First Lt. William Foster Day. Jr., Air Corps 
(temporary lieutenant colonel). 

First Lt. Harry Coursey, Air Corps (tem¬ 
porary lieutenant colonel). 

First Lt. Daniel Edwin Hooks, Air Corps 
(temporary colonel). 

First Lt. Raymond Patten .Todd, Air Corps 
(temporary colonel). 

In thi Navt 

Gapt. Boscoe F. Good, United States Navy, 
to be a rear admiral in the Navy, for tempo¬ 
rary service, to rank from the 32d day of 
September 1943. 

In the Coast Ovaxd 

The following-named cadets to be ensigns 
in the Coast Guard, to rank from the 0th 
day of June 1945: 

Frank Charles Anderson 

James Elnar Anderson 

William DeForest Ball, Jr. 

William Raymond Banks 

Winford Welbom Barrow 

John Joseph Barry 
Glenn Carroll Bartoo 


Donald Joseph Benolken 
Charles William Berkman 
Hobart Millard Bird 
Meindert Peter Boon 
Gerald Graham Brown, Jr. 
Samuel Thomas Brown. Jr. 
William Charles Brown 
Mario Joseph Cataffo 
Philip Norman Chance 
Christopher Stephen Changaris 
Douglas Hoyt Clifton 
William Jacob Clones IX 
Hubert Wilbur Cocklin 
James Arthur Dillian 
William George Donaldson 
Morgan Lee Dring 
William Davidson Ebrlght 
Martin William Flesh 
James Alexander Ford 
David Daniel Fritts 
Walter Richard Goat 
Leslie MacLachlan Oreig 
Ralph Eldon Grosjean 
William Allen Gross, Jr. 

Robert Rasrmond Hagan, Jr. 
Carl Finley Hanna, Jr. 

Paul Anthony Hansen 
Oliver Willard Harrison 
Bruce Donald Hartel 
Robert Joseph Healy 
James Charles Beffeman 
Spencer Maltby Higley 
Philip Merrill Hlldebrandt 
James Joseph Hill, Jr. 

Clarence Richard Howard 
James Richard Iversen 
Robert Leslie Kallin 
Hr,rry James Kolkebeck 
Frederic Newcomb Lattln 
Sam Anthony Lombardo 
Robert Burney Long, Jr. 

Charles William Lotz 
Herbert James Lynch 
Jack Dr age Lyon 
Jesse Gilbert Maifee, Jr. 

Rlsto Antero Mattila 
Eugene Edward McCrory 
Edward Perry McMahon 
Julian Paul Mendelsohn 
George William Miller 
Mark Fowlkes MltcheP 
James Hamilton Bates Mortom 
Kevin Leo Moser 
Laurence Milton Newkirk 
Ralph Wlnge Nlesz 
Charles Busier Nixon 
John Paul Obarskl 
Joseph Brian O’Hara 
Allen Childress Pearce 
Clifford Francis Pelstrup 
David Claflln Porter 
Robert Ira Price 
Robert Naylor Rea 
George Thomas Richardson 
Edgar Clark Ritchie 
Casimir Stephen Rojeskl 
David Robertson Rondestvedt 
Stanley Bruce Russell 
William Oscar Schach 
Norman Lee Scherer 
Stanley Schilling 
Jack Wilbur Schwarse 
Robert George Schwlng 
Willis NeU Seehorn 
Abe Harold Siemens 
Rcuel Floyd Stratton 
Peter Alexander Thistle 
Francis Andrew Tubeck 
Donald Eugene UUery 
Carl William Vogelsang. Jr, 
David Carl Walker 
Alvin Norman Ward 
Paul William Welker 
Marc WelUver II 
Robert Erving Wiillams 
Leslie John Willlamsrn 
Francis Calvin Wilson 
James MacQuaid Wilson 
Rmrt Douglas Winship 
Robert Arnold Worslng 
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CONF1BMAT1D190 

Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate May 24,1945: 

ZXf TBK MaVT 

APPOINTBCENTS DT THS MAVT FOB TEMPOBAST 

snvicB 

To be on admiral 
Richmond X. Turner 

7o be rear admirals 
Dlxwell Ketcbam 
Houston L. Maples 
William M. Callaghan 
William N. Thomas 

To be commodores 

James E. Boak William 8. Popham 

Merrill Comstock Dennis L. Ryan 

Charles P. Martin Dlaie Kiefer 

James E. Maher George O. Crawford 

In the Marine Corps 

APPOINTMENTS FOR TBItPORAlT SnVICB 

To be major generals 
Thomas E. Bourke 
LeRoy P. Hunt 

7o be brigadier generals 
Joseph T. Smith 
Andrew B. Creeay 
Evans O. Ames 

PoarrMASTBRS 

ARKANSAS 

Corynne Warren, Brickeys. 

OHIO 

Viola Smathers, Buchtel, 

Anna M. Krug. Spring Valley. 

OKLAHOMA 

Henry R. Hare, Keota. 

HOUSE OF REPRE^AHVES 

Tiiuhsday, May 24, 1945 

The House met at 12 o'clock noon, and 
was called to order by the Speaker. 

Rev. Bernard Braskamp, D. D., pastor 
of the Gunton Temple Memorial Presby¬ 
terian Church, Washington, D. C., of¬ 
fered the following prayer: 

O Thou God of all grace and goodness, 
who art ever standing with outstretched 
arms waiting to welcome us to Th 3 ^ 1 f, 
at this noon hour of another beautiful 
day. we are again coming unto Thee with 
many needs. 

We pray that our sinful hearts may be 
cleansed by Thy forgiving love; may our 
troubled and restless minds be quieted 
by Thy peace; may our insurgent and 
inordinate Impulses be rebuked and re¬ 
strained by the divine holiness of our 
blessed Lord: may our proud and 
haughty spirits be disciplined by His 
humility and obedience; may our selfish 
and ambitious wills be transformed by 
the remembrance of His sufferings and 
sacrifices. 

Grant that during these days of 
strain and stress our President and all 
the chosen leaders and representatives of 
our beloved country may have Thy wis¬ 
dom to guide them in the affairs of 
government and Thy love to cheer them. 
May all the barriers of misunderstanding 
and suspicion in the realm of intema- 
; tiMal relationships be broken down and 
‘^^^|w||Mnand nations be led by Thy spirit 
of peace and good will. 
In tniipnis ol the Prince of Peace we 
offer bur pnyet, Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes¬ 
terday was read and approved. 

MBBSAGE PROM TBB PRESIDBWT 

A message in writing from the Presi¬ 
dent of the United States was communi¬ 
cated to the House by Mr. Miller, one of 
his secretaries. 

ENUBTMEMTS IK TBB BBOOXAtt ARMY 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani¬ 
mous consent to take from the Speaker's 
desk the bill (B. R. 28e8) to provide for 
enlistments in the Regular Army during 
the period of the war, and for other pur¬ 
poses, with a Senate amendment thereto 
and concur in the Senate amendment. 

The Qerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend¬ 
ment, as follows: 

Page 2. line 9. after **reenll8tment", insert 
**: Provided, That the number of original en« 
lletments or reenllitmente in force pursuant 
to thla act shall not esceed the total enlisted 
peacetime strength of the Regular Army now 
or hereafter autborieed by law.** 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ken¬ 
tucky? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment was con¬ 
curred In. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

EXTEKSIOK OP REMARKS 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
the remarks I expect to make in the Com¬ 
mittee of the Whole today on the bill 
H, R. 3240, and to include certain tables, 
excerpts, and other material. 

The SPEAEIER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ten¬ 
nessee? 

There was no objection. 

APPOINTMENT OP HON. CLINTON P. AN¬ 
DERSON A8 SECRETARY OF AGRICUL¬ 
TURE 

Mr. MCCORMACK. Mr. Speaker. I 
ask unanimous consent to proceed for 
1 minute. _ 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas¬ 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MoCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
know all the Mmnbers of the House were 
proud to read and to hear yesterday of 
the appointment of one of our distin¬ 
guished Members of the House the gen¬ 
tleman from New Mexieo [Mr. Anpkr- 
sonJ as Secretary of Agriculture. 

The House, I know, is pleased with the 
selection of the gentteman from New 
Mexico [Mr. AmisiOK] by President 
Truman. I know that all Members of 
the House will Join with me ixx expressing 
our congratulations to the President in 
his choice of the gentleman from New 
Mexico, and also in extending to the 
gentleman from New Mexico (Mr. An- 
PERSON] our sincere congratulations and 
our best wishes for the greateet success 
possible in his new responsible position 
and of our assurances of ccxEMration 
with him in carrying out his phuas and 
his policies and his programs, v^iich we 
know will be for the best interest of our 
country. 


KE Y WaiO ai OF RBMARXa 

Ut. LYNCH adced and was given per¬ 
mission to aetend his remarks in the 
RgooaD and include an article from the 
New York Post 

Mr. LANS asked and was given per¬ 
mission to extend his remarks In the 
XtacoRD and include an editorial appear¬ 
ing in the Lawrence Evening Tribune, 
Lawroice, Mass. 

Mr. MANSFnXD of Texas asked and 
was given pninisslon to extend his re¬ 
marks in the Record and include cor¬ 
respondence between Mr. R. B. Creager 
and Bfr. Roy MlHe r. 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana asked 
and was given permission to extend his 
remarks in the Record. . 

Mr. WA81ELBWSKI asked <and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Record and include an editorial 
appearing in the Milwaukee Journal, 
May 17, entitled Action on Trade Pacts.” 

Mr. ANDERSON of New Mexico (at 
the request of Mr. Sixes) was given per¬ 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
RiGoaD._ 

Mr. SIKES asked and was given per¬ 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Record in two Instances and Include 
certain material. 

Mr. FORAND asked and was given per¬ 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Record on the subject of the effects of 
trade agreements on industries in Rhode 
Island, and include certain tables. 

Mr. LESINSEU. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
imanimous consent to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Record and include a Joint 
statement signed by Democratic Mem¬ 
bers of the Michigan delegation relative 
to our views as to the present industrial 
situation in Bdichigan in its relation to 
the wa r an d reconversion. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich¬ 
igan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LBSIN8KI. Mr. Speaker. I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
in the Record and Include a short ar¬ 
ticle entitled ”WliB Reconversion Wage 
PoUcy.” which appeared in the May edi¬ 
tion of the Research Report issued by th^ 
International Research Department, 
United AutomoMle, Aircraft and Agricul¬ 
tural Implement Workers of America— 
UAW-CIO. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich¬ 
igan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LEBSINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
in the Record and to Include a brief ar¬ 
ticle written by a former Member of the 
House, the Honorable Sam B. PettengUl, 
of Indiana. The article is- entitled 
**Poland,” and has appeared in approxi¬ 
mately 60 newspapers in this country. 
It is one of the most concise and fair re¬ 
leases I have read on the PoUsh-Russlan 
situation. _ 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich¬ 
igan. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CX^FPEE asked gud was given per¬ 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Record in five fnstanoee and ImfiUde ex¬ 
cerpts from newspapers and letters. 
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Mr. FEIGHAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Rkcord and include a radio broadcast 
delivered on May 16, by Prime Minister 
De Valera, of Ireland. 

Mr. TRAYNOR asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record in two instances: to include in 
one an address delivered by the gentle¬ 
man from Massachusetts, the Honorable 
John W. McCormack, in Wilmington, 
Del., May 21, and in the other a resolu¬ 
tion adopted by the One Hundred and 
Tenth General Assembly of the State of 
Delaware. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama asked and 
was given permission to extend his re¬ 
marks in the Record and include a letter 
from Hon. William B. Oliver, former 
Member of the House from Alabama, and 
also a sermon delivered by the Reverend 
Robert E. Sherrill. 

Mr. BARTLETT asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record in tv;o instances, and in one to 
include a poem. Report Prom the Aleu¬ 
tian Islands. 

Mr. DONDERO asked and was given 
peimission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include a resolution by a 
Jlichigan association relative to States’ 
rights. 

Mr. GEARHART asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include a resolution from 
the Pig Garden Farm Bureau Center, 
and further to extend his remarks and 
include a statement of the Pattern Mak¬ 
ers League of North America, an affil- 
i.'ie of the American Federation of Labor, 
in opposition to the extension of the 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Illinois asked and 
was given permission to extend his re¬ 
marks in the Record and Include a table 
on ice cream. 

Mr. JENSEN asked and was given per¬ 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include an editorial by Mr. 
A. M. Piper, editor of the Council Bluffs 
Nonpareil. 

Mr. RIZLEY asked and was given per¬ 
mission to extend liis remarks in the 
Record and include a letter. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of North Dakota 
asked and wa.s given permission to ex¬ 
tend his remarks in the Record and in¬ 
clude an editorial from the magazine 
Labor. 

Mr. GWYNNE of Iowa asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Record. 

Mr. GAVIN asked and was given per¬ 
mission to extend his remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord and include a short story and an 
editorial, both on the same subject. 

Mr. REED of New York asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Record and include a statement 
by the Association of Southern Commis¬ 
sioners of Agriculture with reference to 
cotton. , ^ , 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin asked ana 
was given permission to extend his re¬ 
marks in the Record and include a reso¬ 
lution adopted by the Common Council 
of the City of MUwaukee. 

HSARINOB OF COMMITTEE ON INTER¬ 
STATE AND FOBEION COMMERCE 

Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, from the 
Committee on Printing, I report (Rep. 


No. 608) back favorably without amend¬ 
ment a privileged resolution (H. Res. 
232) authorizing the printing of addi¬ 
tional copies of part 1 of the hearings 
held before the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce of the House of 
Representatives, current session, on the 
bill (H. R. 1362) to amend the Railroad 
Retirement Acts, the Railroad Unem¬ 
ployment Insurance Act. and subchapter 
B of chapter 9 of the Internal Revenue 
Code, and for other purposes, and ask 
for Immediate consideration of the reso¬ 
lution. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol¬ 
lows: 

Resolved, That in accordance with para¬ 
graph 3 of section 2 of the Printing Act ap¬ 
proved March 1, 1907, the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce of the 
House of Representatives be, and Is hereby, 
authorized and empowered to have printed 
for its use 1,000 additional copies of part 1 
of the hearings held before said committee 
during the current session on the bill (H. R. 
1362) to amend the Railroad Retirement Acts, 
the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act, 
iind subchapter B of chapter 9 of'the Internal 
Revenue Code, and lor other purposes. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, from the 
Committee on Printing, I report (Rept. 
No. 609) back favorably without amend¬ 
ment a privileged resolution (H. Con. Res. 
49) authorizing the printing of addi¬ 
tional copies of part 2 of the hearings 
held before the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce of the House of 
Representatives, current session, on the 
bill (H. R. 1362) to amend the Railroad 
Retirement Acts, the Railroad Unem¬ 
ployment Insurance Act, and subchapter 
B of chapter 9 of the Internal Revenue 
Code, and for other purposes, and ask for 
immediate consideration of the reso¬ 
lution. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol¬ 
lows: 

Resolved hy the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring). That, in accord¬ 
ance with paragraph 3 of section 2 of the 
Printing Act approved March 1, 1907, the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com¬ 
merce of the House of Representatives be, 
and Is hereby, authorized and empowered 
to have printed for its use 1,000 additional 
copies of part 2 of the hearings held before 
said committee during the current Bession 
on the bill (H. R. 1362) to amend the RaU- 
road Retirement Acts, the Railroad Unem¬ 
ployment Insurance Act, and subchapter B 
of chapter 9 of the Internal Revenue Code, 
and for other purposes. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

SURVEY OF THE FISHERY RESOURCES OP 
THE UNITED STATES AND ITS POSSES¬ 
SIONS 

Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, from the 
Committee on Printing, I report (Rept. 
No. 610) back favorably, without amend¬ 
ment, a privileged concurrent resolution 
(S. Con. Res. 14) authorizing that the 
letter of the Secretary of the Interior, 
dated February 2, 1845, transmitting a 
report on a survey of the fishery re¬ 
sources of the United States and its pos¬ 
sessions be printed as a Senate document, 
and providing for the printing of addi¬ 


tional copies thereof, and ask for Its im¬ 
mediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the concurrent resolu¬ 
tion, as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of 
Representatives concurring), Tliat the letter 
of the Secretary of the Interior, dated Feb¬ 
ruary 2,1946, transmitting, pursuant to Pub¬ 
lic Law No. 302, Seventy-eighth Congress, 
approved May 14, 1944, a report on a survey 
of the fishery resources of the United States 
and its possessions, be printed as a Senate 
document, and that 33.100 additional copies 
shall be printed, of which 10.000 copies shall 
be for the use of the Senate, 22,100 copies for 
the use of the House of Representatives. 600 
copies for the use of the Committee on Com¬ 
merce of the Senate, and 600 copies for the 
use of the Committee on the Merchant Mu¬ 
rine and Fisheries of the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

SIGPRIBD OLSEN SHIPPING CO. 

Mr. McGEHEE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the bill (H. R. 1566) for 
the relief of Slgfried Olsen, doing busi¬ 
ness as Sigfried Olsen Shipping Co., with 
a Senate amendment thereto, and con- 
curr in the Senate amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amendment, 
as follows: 

Page 1. line 7. strike out all after “of", over 
to and Including “return” in line 2. page 2. 
and insert “$02,287.09, In full settlement of 
all claims against the United States on ac¬ 
count of alleged losses In the operation of • 
the vessels Stanley Griffith. James Griffith, 
and hake Frances to South America and Pan¬ 
ama Canal Zone and return In the summer 
and fall of 1941.” 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis¬ 
sissippi? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment was concurred 
In. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

SAM SWAN AND AILY SWAN 

Mr. McGEHEE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the bill (H. R. 1308) for 
the relief of Sam Swan and Aily Swan, 
with a Senate amendment thereto, dis¬ 
agree to the Senate amendment and ask 
for a conference. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis¬ 
sissippi? I After a pause. 1 The Chair 
hears none and appoints the following 
conferees: Mr. McCSehee. Mr, Kecgh, and 
Mr. Case of New Jersey. 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
Mr. McCORMACK asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Record. 

HOUR OP MEETING TOMORROW 
Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
House adjourns today, it adjourn to meet 
tomorrow at 11 o’clock a. m. 

ThedSPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts. 

There was no objection- 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani¬ 
mous consent to extend ms remarks in 
the Record in two Instances, in one to 
include a letter and in one to include an 
editorial. _ 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection* 

BOa SAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OP THE 

tOTITOOBTATBS—ORGANIZATION OP 

EXECUTIVE BRANCH OP GOVERNMENT 

The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the President 
of the United States, which was read by 
the Clerk and referred to the Committee 
on Expenditures in Executive Depart¬ 
ments, and ordered to be printed: 

To the Congress of the United States: 

The Congress has repeatedly mani¬ 
fested Interest in an orderly transition 
from war to peace. It has legislated ex¬ 
tensively on the subject, with foresight 
and wisdom. 

I wish to draw the attention of the 
Congress to one aspect of that transition 
for which adequate provision has not as 
yet been made. I refer to the conversion 
of the executive branch of the Govern¬ 
ment. 

Immediately after the declaration of 
war the Congress, in title I of the First 
War Powers Act, 1941, empowered the 
President to make necessary adjustments 
in the organization' of the executive 
branch with respect to those matters 
which relate to the conduct of the pres¬ 
ent war. This authority has been ex¬ 
tremely valuable in furthering the prose¬ 
cution of the war. It is difflcult to con¬ 
ceive how the executive agencies could 
have been kept continuously attuned to 
the needs of the war without legislation 
of this type. 

The First War Powers Act expires by its 
own terms 6 months after the termina¬ 
tion of the present war. Pending that 
time, title I will be of very substantial 
further value in enabling the President 
to make such additional temporary im¬ 
provements in the organization of the 
Government as are currently required for 
the more effective conduct of the war. 

However, further legislative action is 
required in the near future, because the 
First War Powers Act is temporary, and 
because, as matters now stand, every step 
taken under title I will automatically re¬ 
vert, upon the termination of the title, 
to the preexisting status. 

Such automatic reversion is not work¬ 
able. I think that the Congress has rec¬ 
ognized that fact, particularly in certain 
provisions of section 101 of the War Mo¬ 
bilization and Reconversion Act of 1944. 
In some instances'it will be necessary to 
delay reversion beyond the period now 
provided by law, or to stay it permanent¬ 
ly. In other instances it will be neces¬ 
sary to modify actions heretofore taken 
under title X and to continue the resulting 
arrangement beyond the date of expira¬ 
tion of the title. Automatic reversion 
will result In the reestablishment of some 
agencies that should not be reestab¬ 
lished. Some adjustments of a perma¬ 


nent character need to be made, as ex¬ 
emplified by the current proposal before 
the Congress with respect to the subsidi¬ 
ary corporations of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation. Some Improve¬ 
ments heretofore made in the Govern¬ 
ment under the First War Powers Act, 
as exemplified by the reorganisation of 
the Army under Executive Order No. 
9082. should not be allowed to revert 
automaticaUy or at an inopportune time. 

I believe it is realized by everyone— 
in view of the very large number of mat¬ 
ters involved and the expedition required 
in their disposition—that the problems 1 
have mentioned will not be met satis¬ 
factorily unless the Congress provides 
for them along the general lines indi¬ 
cated in this message. 

Quite aside from the disposition of the 
war organization of the Government, 
other adjustments need to be made cur¬ 
rently and continuously in the Govern¬ 
ment establishment. From my experi¬ 
ence in the Congress, and from a review 
of the pertinent developments for a 
period of 40 years preceding that experi¬ 
ence, I know it to be a positive fact that, 
by and large, the Congress cannot deal 
effectively with numerous organizational 
problems on an individual item basis. 
The CoNORESsioNAL Rbcord is replete with 
expressions of Members of the Congress, 
themselves, to this effect. Yet it is im¬ 
perative that these matters be dealt with 
continuously if the Government struc¬ 
ture is to be reasonably wieldy and man¬ 
ageable, and be responsive to proper di¬ 
rection by the Congress and the Presi¬ 
dent on behalf of the people of this 
country. The question is one that goes 
directly to the adequacy and effective¬ 
ness of our Government as an instru¬ 
ment of democracy. 

Suitable reshaping of those parts of 
the executive branch of the Government 
which require it from time to time is 
necessary and desirable from every point 
of view. A well-organized executive 
branch will be more efficient than a 
poorly organized one. It will help ma¬ 
terially in making manageable the Gov¬ 
ernment of this great Nation. A num¬ 
ber of my predecessors have urged the 
Congress to take steps to make the execu¬ 
tive branch more businesslike and effi¬ 
cient. I welcome and urge the coopera¬ 
tion of Congress to the end that these 
objectives may be attained. 

Experience has demonstrated that if 
substantial progress is to be made in 
these regards, it must be done through 
action initiated or taken by the Presi¬ 
dent. The results achieved under the 
Economy Act. 1932, as amended, the 
Reorganization Act of 1939, and title I 
of the First War Powers Act, 1941, testify 
to the value of Presidential initiative in 
this field. 

Congressional criticisms are heard, not 
Infrequently, concerning deficiencies in 
the executive branch of the Government. 
I should be less than frank if 1 failed to 
point out that the Congress cannot con¬ 
sistently advance such criticisms and at 
the same time deny the President the 
means of removing the causes at the root 
of such criticisms. 


Accordingly, I ask the Congress to 
enact legislation which will make it pos¬ 
sible to do what we aU know needs to be 
done continuously and expeditiously with 
respect to improving the organization ef 
the executive branch of the Government. 
In order that the purposes which I have 
in mind may be understood, the follow¬ 
ing features are suggested: (a) the legis¬ 
lation should be generally similar to the 
Reorganization Act of 1939, and part 2 
of title I of that act should be utilized 
Intact; (b) the legislation should be of 
permanent duration; <c) no agency of 
the executive branch should be exempted 
from the scope of the legislation; and 
(d) the legislation should be sufficiently 
broad and flexible to permit of any form 
of organizational adjustment, large or 
small, for which necessity may arise. 

It is scarcely necessary to point out 
that under the foregoing arrangement 
(a) necessary action is facilitated be¬ 
cause initiative is placed in the hands of 
the President, and (b) necessary control 
is reserved to the Congress, since it may, 
by simple majority vote of the two 
Houses, nullify any action of the Presi¬ 
dent which does not meet with its 
approval. I think, further, that the 
Congress recognizes that particular ar¬ 
rangement as its own creation, evolved 
within the Congress out of vigorous 
efforts and debate extending over a 
period of 2 years and culminating in the 
enactment of the ReoiKanization Act of 
1939. 

Therefore, bearing in mind what the 
future demands of all of us, I earnestly 
ask the Congress to enact legislation 
along the foregoing lines without delay. 

Harry S. Trubian. 

The White House, May 24,1945, 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. HILL asked and was given permis¬ 
sion to extend his own remarks in the 
Record and include a radio address 
which he made. 

Mr. WEICHEL asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include therein an editorial. 

Mr. CARLSON asked and was given 
permission to revise and extend the re¬ 
marks which he will make on the recipro¬ 
cal trade agreement bill and Insert cer¬ 
tain tables. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Utah. Mr. Speak¬ 
er. I ask imanimous consent to extend 
my remarks in the Appendix of the Rec¬ 
ord and Include therein an address de¬ 
livered by Ernest Wilkinson. Thi.s ad¬ 
dress exceeds the limit set by the Joint 
Committee on Printing and I am advised 
by the Public Printer that it will cost 
$260. Notwithstanding the cost I ask 
imanimous consent that it may be ex¬ 
tended in the Record. 

The SPEAKER. Notwithstanding the 
cost, without objection the extension 
may be made. 

There was no objection. 

FOl^GN TRADE AGREEMENTS 

Mr. DOUGHTON Of North Carolina. 
Mr. Speaker, I move that the House re¬ 
solve itself into the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union 
for further consideration of the bill (H. 
R. 3240) to extend the authority of the 
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President under section 350 of the Tariff 
Act of 1930. as amended, and for other 
purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
in the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill H. H. 3240. with 
Mr. WooDRUM of Virginia in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. At the end of the 
debate on Tuesday, the gentleman from 
North Carolina IMr. Doughton] had con¬ 
sumed 2 hours and 11 minutes, the gen¬ 
tleman from Minnesota TMr. Knutson] 

2 hours and 48 minutes. 

The gentleman from North Carolina 
is recognized. 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
Mr. Chairman, I yield 40 minutes to the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. CooperI . 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, In this 
critical period of the history of our 
country and the world I had hoped that 
we could approach the consideration of 
this important subject from a broad and 
constructive viewpoint in the interest of 
our whole country and all of our people, 
and free from any narrow or partisan 
consideration. It soon developed in the 
committee, however, that the minority 
members were determined to exert every 
possible effort to renew the old partisan 
hght on the tariff issue that had for so 
long a time divided the two major politi¬ 
cal parties. 

This bill is one of several very impor¬ 
tant steps that must be taken for the 
welfare of this country and our people, 
especially in the postwar period. I won¬ 
der if we realize the tremendous problem 
that is immediately facing us as far as 
the employment of our people is con¬ 
cerned and the welfare of the business of 
this Nation? 

The pending bill, H. R. 3240, has been 
given most careful and thorough con¬ 
sideration by your Committee on Ways 
and Means and was favorably reported 
by a vote of 14 to 11,14 mejority members 
voting for the bill and 10 minority mem¬ 
bers and 1 majority member voting 
against it. The bill provides in section 1 
for the extension of the reciprocal trade- 
agreements program for a period of 3 
years, from June 12; 1945, the date of 
the expiration of the present law. This 
period of extension is deemed vital and 
necessary for a proper operation of the 
program and is the customary period of 
time provided by Congress in the past. 

Section 2 of the bill modifies one of 
the limitations on the Presidpt’s au¬ 
thority in connection with foreign-trade 
agreements. Under the present law the 
President is limited to a reduction of 60 
percent in existing rates, which means 
the tariff rates of the 1930 Tariff Act. 

Section 2 of this bill would authorize 
the' President to make reductions in 
duties up to 50 percent of the rates exist¬ 
ing on January 1,1945. 

Sections 3 and 4 of the bill are clari¬ 
fying provisions Included by the com¬ 
mittee to avoid any future misunder¬ 
standing as to its intention. Section 3 
adds a new subsection (d) to section 850 
of the Tariff Act of 1930 and makes it 
clear that emergency or wartime reduc¬ 
tions in rates of duty are not to be used 
as the basis for the increased authority. 


Subsection (d) (1) will apply where a 
return to a higher rate is automatic at 
the end of the emergency and subsection 
(d) (2) will apply where the return to a 
higher rate is optional with the United 
States. 

Section 3 also forbids the restoration 
of trade agreements suspended by the 
President. This applies to the first 
trade agreement with Canada and to the 
trade agreement with Czechoslovakia. 

Section 4 adds the War and Navy De¬ 
partments to the departments listed in 
the present law with which the President 
must consult before entering into trade 
agreements. 

In 1934, when the reciprocal trade- 
agreement program was first enacted, we 
were Just beginning to emerge from the 
great depression. Our national income 
stood at $49,500,000,000, the gainfully 
employed was estimated at 40,000.000, 
our exports amounted to $2,000,000,000, 
and our imports to $1,700,000,000. In 
1937. when the Congress first extended 
the Trade Agreements Act, our national 
Income had risen to $71,500,000,000, em¬ 
ployment to 45.000,000, our exports to $3,- 
300,000.000, and our imports to $3,000,- 
000 , 000 . 

In 1940, when we again extended the 
Trade Agreements Act, the war in Eu¬ 
rope had begun to distort international 
trade relations: however, our national 
income had reached $77,600,000,000, the 
employment figure stood at 46.300,000, 
our exports amounted to $4,000,000,000, 
and our imports to $2,600,000,000, 

In 1943, when the Congress considered 
trade-agreement legislation for the 
fourth time, we w^ere at war and had 
been since the attack on Pearl Harbor 
on December 7. 1941. The national in¬ 
come had increased to $149,400,000,000, 
employment to almost 52,400,000, our ex¬ 
ports to $12,700,000,000, and our imports 
to $3,400,000,000. 

I do not claim that all these remark¬ 
able gains were due entirely to trade 
agreements, but the evidence clearly in- 
dicate.s that the program played a sub¬ 
stantial part in the improvement of our 
foreign trade between 1934 and 1939. 
In the Trade Agreements Act a direct 
approach w^as made to the trade-barrier 
problem. Foreign trade increased, and 
the increase was on a sound basis. 

The Congress has carefully reviewed 
the program periodically and has ap¬ 
proved it by extending the act. Between 
the years 1934-35 and 1935-39 our ex¬ 
ports to trade-agreement countries rose 
by 63 percent, while our exports to non¬ 
trade-agreement countries rose by only 
32 percent, practically double to the 
trade-agreement countries to what it 
was to non-trade-agreement countries. 

Our imports from these trade-agree¬ 
ment countries increased by 22 percent, 
and imports from nonagreement coun¬ 
tries by only 13 percent. Trade agree¬ 
ments have been negotiated with 28 
countries, and 26 of them are still in 
effect. Hundreds of concessions have 
been obtained, and, of course, some have 
been given. Over 65 percent of our nor¬ 
mal foreign trade is carried on with 
trade-agreement eountrleg. These coun¬ 
tries have made concessions on 73 per¬ 


cent of their agricultural imports from 
us and on 48 percent of their nonagricul- 
tural imports from us. Concessions were 
obtained on thousands of individual 
products which enter into the export 
trade of the United States. For example, 
over 1,400 concessions were made in our 
favor in the agreement with the United 
Kingdom, while over 1,000 were made by 
Canada, 400 by Cuba, 200 by Mexico, and 
200 by Colombia. Every State in the 
Union produces some of the products on 
which concessions were obtained. 

I will insert a table showing some of 
the products and the number of coun¬ 
tries making concessions to us: 



Number of countries 
granting (in the 
26 agreements In 
force)— 

Clrouiw of produefs 

Reduced 

duties, 

larger 

quotas. 

' etc. 

Conoesplons 
of any kind, 
including 
bindings 
of existing, 
troatnient 

Fresh fruit . 

17 

24 

Canned oi prepared fruits. 

21 

24 

Dried and evaiiorated fruits. 

21 

26 

Nuts. 

6 

9 

Fresh vejtrf abii'.s .... 

fi 

6 

Canned veKetal)les and prepara¬ 
tions . 

3f< 

20 

Pried vcRcfahles. 

2 

2 

Wheat and other mains and 
prepnrat ions. 

IS 

21 

Meat** and nn'nt products. 

Ifi 

IS 

I)nir> produels . 

S 

11 

Raw hides and skins, cxeepl furs. 

2 

4 

Tobaeeo. 

4 

11 



7 

Fish . 

U» 

21 

l.enUici and lealluT prodiiels... 

1(1 

22 

Tol'aei’o inaimfacUues . 

T) 

11 

Kuhber and lulilier produels ..J 

i«. 

2.t 

'J'extlle monufadiires . 

w 

17 

I'ajX'r and iniper pnaliiets. 

12 

U 

W'ood and \Noo<i produeis. 

I'A 

IS 

Nava) stores . 

[) 

'.1 

retrolciini and lu'lroleinn firod- 
lifts. . 

i 

14 

Glass and KhiS' products. 

8 

0 

Conifiil - - . 

8 

6 

lion iiMfl steel prodiiefs except | 
insoiiinery and vehicles. 

i;i 

20 

('opiH'rand mamifiajturer.- 

4 

S 

Le:i(l loid nmnufactures (ineUid- 
luc solder)-. 


2 

Zinc and umnuractures.. 

4 

4 

Silver and uianufaetiu-es _ 

1.' 

2 

Alurainuin and aluniinuni i)r()d- 
ucts.-.. 

8 

3 

Automohilw* (includinr chassis), 
ac(X‘ssorles and parts . . 

M 

23 

Trucks and busses (inehuliiiK 
chassis). aeei ssoi ies and [)nrts 

11 

20 

Agricultural machinery and 
parts. -. 

ri 

]o 

Industrial machinery. 

i.f^i 

24 

Oflltv appIiaiKH's - _ 

i:i 

22 

Electrical machinery and np- 
paraius . --- - 

K. 

22 

Fainls, varnishes, and jnrmenls 

M 

17 

Medicinal and pluvrniuceuti<*Hl 
preparations--.-. 

(’ 

12 

Soaps and toilet ]m purations -- 

14 

14 

Films and other iilioloRraidiic 
equipment. 

c 

14 

Surgical miplonicnts and nt)pli- 
anccs . . ' ■ - 

Musical instruments and iwrts- 

1 

£ 

3 

0 


We have heard considerable discus¬ 
sion here about the value of the trade- 
agreements program to agriculture. 
Coming from an agricultural district I 
am intensely interested in the welfare of 
our farmers, and have worked for and 
supported all agricultural legislation 
since I have been here. It is my convic¬ 
tion that this program is of greater value 
to agriculture than most any part of the 
life of this country. 

I invite your attention to the hearings, 
and especially to the statements of tho 
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Secretary of Agriculture the Amer« 
lean Farm Bureau Federauon. I quote 
from Mr. Wickard, who appeared in sup* 
port of this bill: 

Trade agreemanti m In force with 26 
countries. Of these. 16 have granted duty 
reductions or larger quotas on pork and pork 
products and three others have agreed not 
to increase their duties. Dairy products 
have received concessions from 11 coun¬ 
tries; leaf tobacco from 11; fresh, dried, and 
canned fruits from 26; vegetables and prep¬ 
arations thereof from 20; wheat flour from 
12; rice and rice flour from 10. If all the 
concessions on farm products now in effect 
had been in effect in 1937. they would have 
applied to 48 percent of the total value of 
our exports of agricultural products In that 
year. These do not include the concessions 
on industrial products which use farm pro¬ 
ducts as raw materials. 

Proviaion has been made by Congress for 
the maintenance of farm prices, particularly 
In the years of transition from a war to a 
peacetime economy, fhr from being in con¬ 
flict with such legislation the trade-agree- 
menta program will supplement price sup¬ 
ports hi expanding foreign markets. If for- 
'eign markets should be restricted by in¬ 
creased trade barriers, the problem main¬ 
taining domestic prices would be far more 
serious. Imports of agricultural products 
can never seriously sndanger the domestic 
market for our own farm products. Even in 
those years in which we had the greatest im¬ 
ports of farm products counted as competi¬ 
tive, such imports never supplied more than 
10 or 11 percent of the domestic market. 
These were years of prosperity for the farm¬ 
er. In the yean of the depression the share 
of Imports fell to 7 percent. Of course, the 
farmer was much better off in the yean of 
prosperity when he had 90 percent of a 
$12,000,000,000 market, than he was in the 
depression years when he had 98 percent of a 
$6,000,000,000 market. 

I would next like to Invite attention to 
parts of the statement of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, which has al¬ 
ways supported this program, and ap¬ 
peared in support of its extension during 
the hearings on this bill: 

IMPOBTANCK OF FOSSION TBAOS TO AaBICXn.TUn 

The total volume of agricultural produc¬ 
tion in 1944 was 33 percent above the pre¬ 
war average, and nearly 60 percent greater 
than during World War 1. Recozds show 
that in 1944 approximately 35 percent of our 
domestic food production was used for mUi- 
tary and lend-lease purposes. Although we 
now have legislation designed to aid the 
farmer during the reccmverslon period, we 
know that once agricultural production has 
been expanded. It is very difficult to contract. 
While It is realised that the domestic mar¬ 
ket is the most important market for agri¬ 
cultural products, the importance of the for¬ 
eign market, however, as an outlet fear farm 
surpluses cannot be overemphasized. Dur¬ 
ing the 1980's approximately 50 percent of 
our cotton production. 9 percent of our 
wheat crop, and 81 percent of our tobacco 
were exported. We all know that cotton is 
the basic agricultuial industiy of the South, 
upon which the well-being of millions of our 
citizens depends. 

In a study made at Iowa State College by 
Prof. T. W. Schultz, it has been estimated 
that in the crop year 1938-39, imports of 
farm products that theoretically could have 
been grown in this country would have oc- 
oufMleil not more than seven and one-half 
tnilUofl aores. while 28.000.000 acres of United 
States eiqpland were used in producing crops 
for expoft. to foiwlgn markets, it was esti¬ 
mated that the inereaee in the exports of 
farm machinery, automobiles, rubber prod¬ 
ucts, and irem and fteid between 1985 and 
2937 was of such a magnitude that American 


workers had from $8,600,000 to $11,100,000 
more to spend for food than they would 
have had without this increase in foreign 
trade. At the same time the concessions 
which the United States has made on the 
Imports from other countries helped alle¬ 
viate the'situation of the American farmer 
and consumer. Excessive tariffs in the past 
have been a big factor in keeping the Amer¬ 
ican farmer at an economic disparity with 
other groups in the country. His goods have 
been sold on a buyer's market at home and 
abroad. High tariffs cannot protect a prod¬ 
uct which is exported and which must meet 
competition In world markets. No United 
SUtes tariffs can protect the prices and in¬ 
comes received by farmers when exports 
dwindle and excessive supplies are thrown 
upon a weak home market. On the other 
hand, prices of many things the farmer buys 
have been held up by tariffs, which increases 
the prices he has to pay for his equipment 
and BUppllea. 

The charge is often made that agriculture 
has been discriminated against under the 
trade-agreements program. A careful analy¬ 
sis of the facts does not bear out this con¬ 
tention. Between 1984-86 and 1938-89, the 
total volume of our agricultural exports re¬ 
mained practioally the same. However, the 
agricultural exporta to the countries with 
which we had trade agreements Increased 50 
p rcent, while agricultural exports to the 
non-trade-agreement countries declined 
about 26 percent. During this same period 
total exports of nonagrleultural products In¬ 
creased 64 percent (68 percent with the trade- 
agreements countries, and 60 percent with 
non-trade-agreement countriea.) It would 
thus appear that agriculture baa benefited 
very materially from the trade-agreemente 
program. 

Under the trade-agreements program, con¬ 
cessions from foreign countries have been ob¬ 
tained on about 88 percent of our total ex¬ 
ports. expressed on the basis of the value of 
our exports in 1937. About half of these 
agreements have been to actually lower trade 
barrleTB. while the other half have been 
agreements not to Increase barriers above 
existing levels. Concessions from other 
countries wers obtained on about 48 percent 
of our agricultural exports, and on about 28 
percent of our nonagrleultural eipoTtB. 
However, many of the concessions for agri¬ 
culture were agreements not to increase ex¬ 
isting barriers. 

Tlie ooocesslottB obtained from other coim- 
tries on agrieultural exports cover a wide 
variety of products. Through the trade- 
agreements program, reductions in barriers 
against the expoH of our fruits and vegetables 
have been obtained from 23 nations, reduc¬ 
tions on meat and meat products from 16 
countries, reductions In barriers on grains 
and grain prsperatlons have been obtained 
from 18 nations, and on dairy products from 
8 countries. 

No actual reductions in tariffs have been 
obtained for raw cotton, largely because pres¬ 
ent barriers arr not burdensome. However, 
7 countries liave guaranteed not to raise 
their existing barriers, or not to Impose any 
tariffs on raw cotton from the United States. 
Eight countries have agreed to lower their 
barriers against our manufactured cotton 
products, and 13 have agreed not to increase 
existing barriers. In view of existing world 
conditions in cotton, these ooncesiiona may 
become increasingly important in the future. 
It is evident from tbs foregoing information 
that the trade-agreements program has not 
been confined to obtaining trade concessions 
for a few of our agricultuml products, but 
has covered a wide list of agrl^tnral com¬ 
modities. 

Considerable reference has been made 
here to reductions in certain tariff rflies. 
I submit that a careful oonMeration of 
the hearings on thiabill win oonvlnee«uy 
fair-mind^ person that no dosmtie In¬ 


dustry has been serloudy injured by any 
of these reductions in tariff rates. The 
cuts in rates of duty have been gradual 
under the trade-agreements program. 

In 1837 when it came up for its first 
renewal after It had been in effect for 3 
years, the 58-percent cut had actually 
been applied to only 12,5 percent of the 
value of our dutiable imports. Another 
15 percent had by that time been cut less 
than 50 percent By 1840, alter 6 years, 
the 60-percent cut had been applied to 
only 24 percent of our dutiable imports. 
A cut of less than 50 percent had been 
made in a total of 18 percent. And now 
in 1945, 11 years aftei* the act was first 
passed, we find that cuts of 50 percent 
had been made in a total of 42 percent of 
our dutiable Imports, and cuts of less 
than 50 percent in 20 percent of our duti¬ 
able imports. We must know as a prac¬ 
tical matter that the 50-percent addi¬ 
tional authority provided in section 2 of 
this bill will not all be used during the 
extension of the act. 1 would like to in¬ 
vite attention to a safeguard which 
should be definitely borne In mind, that 
is the so-callbd escape clause which is in¬ 
cluded in some of these trade agree¬ 
ments. We have the definite assurance 
from the Department of State that the 
escape clause will be included in all trade 
agreements negotiated from now on. 

This escape clause provides: 

If as a result of unforsseen developments 
and of the concession granted on any article 
enumerated and dcacribed in the schedules 
annexed to ibia agreement, such article is 
being Imported in such Increased quantities 
and under such conditions as to cause or 
threaten serious Injury to domestic producers 
of like or similar articles, the government of 
either country shall be free to withdraw the 
conceeslon, in whole or in part, or to modify 
it to the extent and for such time as may be 
necessary to prevent such Injury. 

I submit with that type of escape clause 
there can be no doubt that American in¬ 
dustry will be amply protected under this 
program. 

A great deal has been said about 
foreign wage scales, but it should be re¬ 
membered that unit costs and not wages 
determine the competitive position of 
manufacturers. Information from our 
Department of Commerce shows that the 
output per man-hour in our factories Is 
more than 50 percent greater than in 
Canada and more than twice that in the 
United Kingdom and Russia. It is gen- 
rally conceded that hi many industries 
we have the lowest production costs in 
the world. This is confirmed by the 
volume and diversity of our exports to 
markets in which we compete on an 
equal basis with other manufacturing 
nations throughout the world. 

American businessmen support this 
program. Some of the strongest testi¬ 
mony presented to your committee was 
from outstanding business leaders of this 
Nation. Among them was the United 
States Chamber of Commarce. speaking 
for the business interests of the country. 

I will quote from the statement of Mr. 
Clarii H. Minor, representing the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, who 
stated that he was a Republican: 

The dlreetort of the United Btatee Oham- 
ber at their meeting held on May 4, 2845. 
unanimonaly endoreed the Doughton bill and 
authorlaadthe otthotn of the chamber to pre- 
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«ent these views to the memberi of the Ways 
and Means Oomxnlttee In furtherance and 
effectuation of the chamber's policy. Due to 
the unfortunate Illness of President Erie 
Johnston I have been asked by the officers 
of the chamber to appear In his place and 
inform you of the views of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce with reference to the 
extension and modification of the Recipro¬ 
cal Trade Agreements Act. 

The basic policy of the chamber has been 
reasonable protection for American Industry 
and agriculture that may be subject to de¬ 
structive competition from abroad. It real- 
isses, however, the importance of having avail¬ 
able the machinery for adjusting our tariff 
policy by reciprocal negotiation to meet 
changing world economic conditions. It be¬ 
lieves this can best be accomplished by the 
enactment of H. B. 2652 (now H. R. 3240). 
All trade agreements Include escape clauses 
providing for modification or withdrawal of 
concessions In order to prevent serious in¬ 
jury to domestic Interests If unforeseen de¬ 
velopments should arise. 

No change is contemplated In the present 
procedure of the negotiation and effectuation 
of trade agreements. That procedure now 
Includes public notice and open hearings, in 
addition to filing briefs and statements. 

Whether selected tariff rates may be advan¬ 
tageously reduced 50 percent, 75 percent, or 
2 percent, and ctill give adequate protection 
to American industries and agriculture from 
destructive foreign competition can best be 
determined by the interested Government de¬ 
partments, with the benefit of technical ad¬ 
vice of the experts of the Tariff Commission 
after public hearings and full consultation 
with the representatives of industry and 
agriculture. This is the procedure that has 
been In effect since 1034 under the provisions 
of the act. 

I Will quote next from the statement 
of Mr. Ralph E. Flanders, president of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of Boston, an 
outstanding businessman from Spring- 
field, Vt., and at one time president of 
the New E^^gland Council, an organiza¬ 
tion of businessmen: 

I am chairman of the Research Committee 
of the Committee for Economic Develop¬ 
ment. commonly known as CED. The Re¬ 
search Committee Is a group of businessmen 
formed for the study of problems relating 
to attaining and maintaining a high level 
of productive employment in the United 
States. We work with an advisory committee 
of economists and other social scientists, 
and through a staff of experts in the various 
fields concerned with our central problem. 

The membership of the Research Commit¬ 
tee Is os follows: Ralph £. Flanders, chair¬ 
man, president Federal Reserve Bank, Boston, 
Mass.; Chester C. Davis, vice chairman, pres¬ 
ident, Federal Reserve Bank, St. Louis. Mo.; 
William Benton, vice chairman, chairman of 
the board, Encyclopedia Brltannica, Inc., New 
York, N. Y.; Gardner Cowles, president and 
publisher, Des Moines Register & Tribune, 
Des Moines. Iowa; Harry Scherman, presi¬ 
dent Book-of-the-Month Club, New York, 
N. y!; Donald David, dean. Graduate School 
of Business Administration, Harvard Uni¬ 
versity, Cambridge, Mass.; John Pennelly, 
partner, Glore, Forgan Sc Ck>., Chicago, 111.; 
WilUam C. Foster, vice president. Pressed 
ana Welded Steel Products Co.. Inc., Long 
Island City, N. Y.; Paul G. Hoffman, ex officio 
president, Studebaker Corp., South Bend, 
Ind.; Erie A. Johnston, president, Brown- 
Johnston Co., care of Chamber of Com¬ 
merce of the United States. Washington, 
D. C.; Ernest Kanaler. chairman of the board, 
Universal Credit Corp., Detroit, Mich.;"Ray¬ 
mond Rubicam, 444 Madison Avenue, New 
York, N. Y,; Beardsley Ruml, treasurer. R. H. 
Macy St Co., lnc„ New York, N. Y.; R. Gordon 
Wasson, vice president, J. P. Morgan St Co., 
Inc., New York, N. Y. 


X will now read that section of our forth¬ 
coming policy statement: "Reduce and 
eliminate when practicable, artificial bar¬ 
riers to world trade. The United States 
should take the lead In its own Interest in 
a program to bring about a great reduction 
In the artificial barriers to trade between 
nations, whether they take the form of tar¬ 
iffs, import quotas, rstrictive exchange prac¬ 
tices, subsidies, or restrictive business agree¬ 
ments. Such a program should include: 

“a. The removal of wartime controls over 
foreign trade at the earliest moment con¬ 
sistent with military necessity and the im¬ 
mediate economic after-effects of war. The 
large foreign balances held in the United 
States and the unsettled conditions created 
by the war are likely to necessitate trade 
controls in the transition from the war econ¬ 
omy to an orderly peace economy. 

"b. The protective tariff of the United 
States should be lowered. 

"To this end: 

*T. The Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act 
should be renewed and strengthened by 
making the 60 percent limit to reductions 
apply to the rates existing in 1045. 

"2. Negotiations under the act should be 
pressed vigorously so as to bring about sub¬ 
stantial rate reductions. 

"We feel that a prompt reduction in the 
American tariff barrier is of the utmost im¬ 
portance, as crucial evidence that the Amer¬ 
ican people are prepared to take practical 
steps needed to heal a devastated world, at¬ 
tain high and profitable employment, and 
erase the economic obstacles to political 
peace. There is nerd to undo the Hawley- 
Smoot Act of 1030 and to go much further 
progressively toward a freer movement of 
trade. Nothing less than the extension of 
the power under the act to allow a nego¬ 
tiated reduction up to 60 percent from the 
1945 rate in exchange for foreign conces¬ 
sions will give sufficient latitude to allow 
further substantial reduction in this bar¬ 
rier to trade. 

"In the Research Committee there is sent¬ 
iment for recommendations that go further 
than the above: Some members would favor 
a unilateral reduction of tariff rates. The 
advantage in the reciprocal treaty arrange¬ 
ment Is that our reductions can serve as a 
lever for bringing about corresponding re¬ 
ductions elsewhere, to our advantage and 
the world’s. We strongly favor continuing 
to lodge the authority for negotiating re¬ 
ductions where it now lies, as the only way 
to avoid objectionable past practices and to 
achieve results. We hope that Congress will 
act promptly in renewing and strengthening 
the Reciprocal Trade Agieement.s Act, as sug¬ 
gested. because further reductions in rate 
in the near future will cause lees disloca¬ 
tion than If made later. Reductions in the 
near future will be only one of many transi¬ 
tion problems, and would be by no means a 
large one against the general background 
of all our problems. It will mean that In the 
transition period American indantry will 
work toward a more productive pattern by 
■tlmulatlng the expansion of those Indus¬ 
tries in which American labor and man¬ 
agement are most productive. We shall re¬ 
ceive more abundantly those goods and serv¬ 
ices from other countries which are superior 
to our own quality, design, and price," 

There has been some reference made 
here, and 1 think It Is one of the most 
important questions in connection with 
this program, with relation to the most- 
favored-nation clause. 1 should like to 
take a few moments, if I may, to try to 
state clearly that policy and its appli¬ 
cation to this program. 

The most-favored-natlon clause is the 
natural policy for the United States 
whose whole fabric of Government cen¬ 
ters around the proposition of *'equal 
rights for all; special privileges for 


none.** Briefly, It means that we Impose 
Identical rates of duty on like products 
from all foreign sources; when we re¬ 
duce a duty the lower rate applies to all 
Imports, and when we increase a duty 
the higher rate applies to all imports, 
regardless of origin. In other words, we 
neither grant special privileges to na¬ 
tions nor discriminate against nations 
in assessing our tariff duties. 

For many years the United States fol¬ 
lowed the conditional most-favored-na- 
tion policy, under which we offered 
special reductions in our duty to third 
countries only if they extended to us 
special concessions in duty approxi¬ 
mately equal to those extended by the 
country with which we made the agree¬ 
ment. However, during our entire his¬ 
tory up to 1923 these special agreements 
affected only a small part of our foreign 
trade and were in effect for only rela¬ 
tively short periods. It follows that with 
minor exceptions the United States has 
always had a single-column tariff, that 
is, one rate of duty applicable to a par¬ 
ticular product regardless of its origin. 

In 1923, under the leadership of Sec¬ 
retary of State Charles Evans Hughes, 
the United States abandoned the condi¬ 
tional policy and adopted the uncondi¬ 
tional most-favored-nation policy. The 
unconditional policy means that we ex¬ 
tend tariff favors to all nations without 
requiring any special reduction in their 
rates on American products. However, 
we do require that all nations extend 
to products of the United States the 
same unconditional most-favored-nation 
treatment; that is to say, when the 
United States makes an agreement with 
country A in which the two nations re¬ 
duce their tariffs, the United States im¬ 
mediately grants the reduced rates to 
country B. However, we insist that when 
country A and country B make an agree¬ 
ment reducing their tariff rates that they 
shall immediately grant to us such re¬ 
duced rates. 

The unconditional mowst-favored-na- 
tlon clause was enacted by Congress as a 
part of the Trade Agreements Act of 
1934, the pertinent language being in 
section 350 (a) (2), as follows: 

The proclaimed (i. e., reduced) duties and 
other Import restrictions shall apply to arti¬ 
cles the growth, produce, or manufacture of 
all foreign countries, whether Imported di¬ 
rectly or Indirectly. 

Immediately following is a proviso au¬ 
thorizing the denial of reduced duties to 
countries w^hich discriminate against our 
trade—that is, countries which deny us 
most-favored-nation treatment. The 
report of the Ways and Means Commit¬ 
tee on the trade agreements bill in 1934— 
report No. 1000, Seventy-third Congress, 
pages 15 and 16—clearly explained this 
preposition in the following language: 

The bill provides that the duties and other 
Important restrictions which the President 
may proclaim In accordance with agreements 
which he may enter into shall apply uni¬ 
formly to articles brought into the United 
States whether from the country with which 
the particular agreement is made or any 
other country. 

It would be necessary that this rule should 
apply Ifi the case of countries to which the 
United States is, by treaty or agreement, 
pledged to accord equality of treatment by 
virtuo of the most-favored-natlon clause. 
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Tb6r« Are 48 such tremtlee pxnA aireemente In 
exletenee and others magr be added. It Is de¬ 
sirable that the rtile of uniformity be main¬ 
tained for its own sake, and for the general 
atmosphere of good feeling which It creates. 

Because of the fact that, as trade is actu¬ 
ally carried on, there Is a wide differentiation 
between the commodities which are impor¬ 
tant as between one country and other tsepa- 
rate countries, this generalisation of rates 
does not operate to reduce seriously the bar¬ 
gaining power of a coimtry which, having 
made one or more agreements, proceeds to 
negotiate with still other countries. A sur¬ 
vey of the situation Indicates that almost 
every Important commercial country is the 
principal supplier of certain articles to the 
United States. The reciprocity agreements 
will deal primarily with the artlolee of which 
the other parties to them are respectively the 
principal supplier to this coun^. The re¬ 
sult is that from the point of view of both 
sound policy and practical procedure, the 
rule of equality should prevail. 

The practice of extending reduced 
tradc>agreement rates to third countries 
has been called generalization. 

It has been charged that by virtue of 
generalizing trade-agreement rates to 
countries with whom we have no agree¬ 
ments, the United States has granted 
great privileges to such countries and 
gotten in return nothing in the way of 
trade benefits. Particular point was 
made in the hearings on May 5,1945, by 
domestic pottery interests who opposed 
the enactment of a similar bill of the 
Seventy-eighth Congress. They asserted 
that although Japan was the principal 
supplier of pottery tableware, we reduced 
the duty on some of such ware in a trade 
agreement with the United Kingdom, 
and by generalizing the reduced duty to 
Japan gave Japan a great benefit. It 
is true that for several years before the 
agreement with the United Kingdom be¬ 
came effective in 1939, and also Xor 2 
years after the agreement was in effect, 
Japan was the principal source of our 
total imports of pottery tableware. 
However, the duties were not reduced on 
all kinds of pottery tableware but only 
on the kinds coming chiefly from the 
United Kingdom. Thus, in 1940, of the 
Imports of bone china tableware on 
which duties were reduced, the United 
Kingdom supplied $588,000 worth and 
Japan only $10,000 worth; of the imports 
of decorated earthenware on which 
duties were reduced, $864,000 worth were 
from the United Kingdom and only 
$3,000 worth were from Japan. Other 
countries shipped us in 1940, $38,000 
v/orth of tableware on which duties were 
reduced under the agreement with the 
United Kingdom. 

It is clear that the policy of generaliza¬ 
tion of trade-agreement rates results in a 
general reduction in tariffs, but the point 
to be remembered is that the reduction 
applies only to the items inohided in the 
trade agreements, and of these items the 
country to whom the conceasion 1$ spe¬ 
cifically made is ordinarily the chitf sup- 
X^er. 

A study prepared by the United States 
^Ekulff Commission in February 1948 and 
Inserted in the record of the hearbogi 
befm^the Ways and Means Committee 
on Iw 4, 1945, included all articles Ht 
whiidi Wports were valued at one-half 
milUott dollars or more each in 1980 on 
which duttei had been reduced by trade 


agreements up to February 1, 1948* It 
was shown that of the 160 articles in¬ 
cluded in the study ISO concessions were 
granted to the principal supplier, the 
130 commodities represented 91 percent 
of aU articles included in the study, and 
since the study covered about 90 percent 
of the total Imports of trade-agreement 
articles in 1939, it is dear that more than 
80 percent of the concessions were 
granted to the country which was the 
first supplier of tiie article. 

While third countries with which we 
have no trade agreements do obtain im¬ 
portant benefits from our trade-agree¬ 
ments program, the lion’s share of the 
benefits of reductions in duty obviously 
goes to the countries signing the agree¬ 
ments. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
th3 gentleman ideld? 

Mr. COOPER. I yield. 

Mr. KNUTSON. That would not be 
exactly correct as applies to our treaties 
with Cuba, would It, I ask the gentleman 
from Tennessee? 

Mr. COOPER. The gentleman knows 
that Cuba has always been in a special 
classification since 1902. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Yes; I understand 
that. 

Mr. COOPER. We have had commer¬ 
cial treaties with Cuba for many years 
and we know that It is in a special class. 

Mr. KNtrrSON. But that is special 
treatment. 

Mr. COOPER. 1 would like to call at¬ 
tention to the fact that some time ago a 
special study was made by the State De¬ 
partment and the Tariff Commission of 
the generalization of concessions and also 
the other side of the question. Those 
investigations showed that the general¬ 
izations which we made with all the other 
coimtries amounted to $30,000,000 in 
trade. On the other hand, by that gen¬ 
eralization policy we have protected 
$^0,000,000 worth of our export trade. 
The ratio has been $9 of benefits we have 
received for every $1 of concessions that 
we have granted. In my part of the 
country when you trade on a basis of 
getting benefits 9 to 1 it is considered 
pretty good trading.- 

Mr. Chairman. I would like to briefly 
call attention In tew remaining 
moments to another important thing 
that I think should be borne in mind in 
connection with this program aside from 
any technical dlsctiinion of the trade- 
agreements program and the benefits 
that have thus far come to American 
business, agriculture> and labor. Bear 
in mind this program has the overwhelm¬ 
ing support of organiied labor. Many 
witnesses representing, Idbor m>eered 
and made some of the strongest state¬ 
ments that were presented during the 
hearings. Also outstaziding business 
leaders from all over the country ap¬ 
peared in support of the program. I 
believe in the capitalist syst^, In indi¬ 
vidual initiative, and in free enterprise. 
I am sure we all do. 

Let us consider the tremendous value 
of this program from that aspedt, Which, 
Ibtileve, is one of the main keaadnn that 
Ibese business leaders llnwiiigitoilt the 
country are strongly sujpbwtllit this 
program. Itisdlre^ifisiwi^offm 
entezprise. if we go back to the md 


method of tariff making and find that 
other countries of the world have raised 
aU kinds of barriers against the trade of 
this country, and if those nations have 
to resort to aU types of control and 
restrictions, what is going to happen to 
us here in this country whefi we main¬ 
tain a system at tree enterprise and a^e 
hedged in all around by other countries 
of the world having Qovemment con¬ 
trol of various types and kinds? 

Let us bear in mind that after this 
war is over we wfil have over one^half of 
the industrial capacity of the world. 
With agriculture and Industry geared up 
to the highest production point in all our 
history, what are we goine to do with 
all of these products? We know how 
difficult it will be during the postwar 
period to get back to normal civilian 
production. We must realize that we 
may have enormous unemployment. We 
may have business failures and have a 
depression imless we have some sources 
throughout the world to which we can 
send these surplus products of ours. We 
know that these enormous surpluses, if 
they are allowed to pile up in this coun¬ 
try, can only beat down the domestic 
price. 

Therefore, I feel that this program is 
of vital importance to the protection of 
the free-enterprise systm that we all 
support and cherish in this country. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman. I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Vermont [Mr. Plum- 

LEYl. 

Goto TOLLAIS AMD COMMON 8BM8B—^AECIFSOC- 
rrr bboxns at komx 

Mr. FLUMLEY. Mr. Chairman, 7 
years ago the 28th day of last January 
I made a speech on the floor of this 
House in opposition to the enactment of 
the law permitting the negotiation of 
trade agreements because, I said, they 
were trade treaties, and were provoca¬ 
tive of and not panaceas for war. 

Since that date I have had no occasion 
to change my mind with respect to the 
matter. I received a good many letters 
from people all over the country with 
reference to that speech, some com¬ 
mendatory and othOTs critical. The crit¬ 
icisms were not Justified by what has 
happened. 

I am going to include a portion of 
that speech, although 1 realize that to 
do BO is perhaps something of an impo¬ 
sition on those who have already read 
it, but there are certain things In it which 
ought to be informative in view of what 
has tramqiired and which will perhaps 
help to sustain the position of those who 
are opposed to the renewal of the act. 

MOT aacspaocAii 

The truth is, Mr. Chairman, these 
agreements, or whatever they may be 
called, are not reciprocal. TThe benefits 
derived have been at the expense of the 
American people. 

The agreements will be dead before 
any bill to resurrect them will become a 
law. No trade treaties of any importance 
will be or can be negotiated or consum¬ 
mated while the war is in progressw 

What is more in point Is the fact that 
all of these agreements win have to be 
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submitted to whatever high council 
nally undertakes to draft proposals for 
peace to be incorporated in that grand 
treaty of peace which will eventually 
have to be submitted to the Congress of 
the United States for ratification. 

That is the story briefly, and there is 
no occasion just now for all thb heat 
without light respecting the extension of 
these agreements the renewal of which 
can serve no good purpose, permanently 
at any rate, for they will not be and can¬ 
not be operative and will be subject to 
such revision as I have suggested when 
the terms of the final treaty are agreed 
upon between and among the nations 
which undertake to keep the peace in 
order that we may all be good neighbors. 

rALLACZOUS ABGUMENT8 

Of course. I am familiar with the con¬ 
tents of the testimony adduced by one 
Mr. Short, of Arkansas, who represented 
Mr. Ed O'Neal, of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation, before the House 
Ways and Means Committee. Now, I am 
too good a Republican to follow the New 
Deal rhapsodies in which my friend 
O'Neal indulges with respect to the 
beneficial effects of the treaties if. in¬ 
deed. such beneficial effects can be be¬ 
lieved to exist—which I doubt if figures 
of the Department of Agriculture are to 
be relied upon as against wishful think¬ 
ing. 

It was the quite general opinion of 
those of both parties who listened to 
Mr. Short's presentment that it was 
not effective and would fail to justify 
its presentation. His admissions were 
damaging rather than helpful to the 
cause which he imdertook to espouse, or 
so it is commonly asserted by both friends 
and foes of the trade treaties. 

Representatives of the dirt farmers of 
this country have advised me that the 
possibility of losing what protection has 
been afforded us is fraught with dire con¬ 
sequences. They insist that it is not nec¬ 
essary to reduce the tariff on butter be¬ 
low 14 cents in order for the Doughton 
bill to affect the price of butter. They 
insist that our whole dairy set-up would 
be prejudicially affected by the Canadian 
amendment to the trade agreements re¬ 
ducing the price of imported Cheddar 
cheese to 2 cents per pound, and that 
dairy farmers would suffer. 

I have heard from a good many people 
outside the Agricultural Belt who insist 
that agreements are not reciprocal, that 
they do not protect American industry or 
American labor or American agriculture 
or the American standard of living. 
They support their contentions with 
practical, conclusive arguments, and 
facts and figures which cannot be ig¬ 
nored by a realist. 

POSITION or THX GBAMG8 

I am heartily in accord with the posi¬ 
tion taken by the National Orange and 
its presentation made before the Ways 
and Means Committee. 1 agree with 
them that If the Trade Agreements Act 
were to be renewed, which it should not 
b4, its renewal should be limited to 1 
year. 

Back in 1934 the fanners were told 
that by virtue of the authority delegated 
to the President under this measure, it 
would be possible to find new markets or 


restore old foreign markets for surplus 
farm products but that it would not re¬ 
sult in any increase of imports of com¬ 
petitive farm products. It did not hap¬ 
pen. 

The figures furnished by the Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture prove that the value 
of competitive farm imports considerably 
more than doubled from 1932 to 1940, 
while physical quantity increased from 
an index number of 60 in 1932 to an in¬ 
dex number of 104 in 1940. It is gener¬ 
ally agreed that reductions in tariffs on 
competitive farm products let in more 
imports and made it more difficult to 
build a sound farm program. Inciden¬ 
tally this reduced the ability of the farm¬ 
er to buy the products of labor and in¬ 
dustry. 

As to exports, the data furnished by the 
Department of Agriculture discloses the 
fact that foreign concessions resulted in 
no increase in volume of farm products 
sold abroad. Back in 1910-14 exports 
of farm products accounted for an even 
60 percent of total exports. By 1932 
farm exports were down to 41.7 percent 
of total exports. It was to rebuild the 
export market that farmers were asked 
to support the trade-agreements bill. 

While the dollar value of exports of 
farm products was about the same in 
1938 and 1939 as during 1932 to 1935, 
they were held there only because unit 
prices were higher and through the pay¬ 
ing of huge export subsidies, and not be¬ 
cause of foreign concessions to us. 

There is neither proof nor indication 
that exports were stimulated as a result 
of the trade agreements. Imports may 
have been substantially the same. We 
must be practical or starve to death. We 
have had too much "theoretical agricul¬ 
ture." 

I am in most hearty accord with the 
Orange which wholly disapproves of the 
proposal that the President be empow¬ 
ered to slash to the extent of 50 percent 
rates that were in effect on January 1, 
1945. This is a perfectly preposterous 
proposal and one that should defeat the 
measure. Just think it over. In the case 
of rates that have already been reduced 
50 percent under the provisions of the 
act of 1934, this added power would 
enable the President, or the State De¬ 
partment, to bring about a 75-percent 
reduction of the rates contained in the 
Tariff Act of 1930. 

DSLBGATED ALTOOXTHSIl TOO MUCK POWXB 

We have delegated altogether too 
much power. Why continue such un- 
American policies to sacrifice American 
farmers? I will not vote for any such 
program. 

As I have indicated before, I say again 
I am still opposed to the delegation of 
our constitutional congressional preroga¬ 
tives and responsibilities to a group of 
theorists, to the Executive, or to any 
other department of the Qovemment. I 
am not in favor of a 1-year extension, al¬ 
though it is to be admitted for argu¬ 
ment that perhaps In that time Con¬ 
gress might be able to work out a plan 
to cover real reciprocity in world trade. 
Even such a plgn would be Involv^ in 
the final treaty to which I h^ve referred. 
It is not worth the experiment, now. We 
can cross that bridge when we come to it. 


A TZOHT rXNCX MAKIS GOOD NSZOKBOBS 

I am not a high protectionist. I do 
think a good tight fence helps maintain 
the status of good neighbors. I am for 
reasonable protection for American in¬ 
dustry and agriculture. I believe in pro¬ 
tection. I am for the maintenance of 
American standards of living, American 
wages. American prices for American la¬ 
borers, and a square deal for the Amer¬ 
ican farmer. I feel very strongly that 
now more than ever the United States 
needs reasonable barriers in the nature 
of protective tariffs against the flood of 
goods from destitute and devastated 
areas, manufactured and produced at 
starvation wages supporting a standard 
of living we will not tolerate and with 
which we cannot compete. 

I am Inserting such portions of my 
speech of January 28. 1938. as I think 
might well be reiterated at this time. 
Should any of you be interested to read 
the speech in its entirety, it may be found 
in the permanent Ricord of the Seventy- 
fifth Congress, third session, volume 83, 
part 2. on page 1223: 

TBAOX TBEATZS8 PROVOCATZVB OF, NOT PANACEAS 
FOB, WAS 

Mr. PLUMUET. Mr. Chairman, the high- 
minded purpose which actuated men like 
the late Newton D. Baker and Frank B. 
Kellogg to dare to think and to plan in 
terms that lay outside political platforms 
and programs, a new formula for interna¬ 
tional relationships and the eventual estab¬ 
lishment of an Irrevocable policy that In¬ 
volves the abolition of war as a method of 
settling International disputes entitles them 
to the commendation of everybody, and with 
their policy a program, idealistic as It is, 
none of us can quarrel. 

They were dreamers of dreams. The fail¬ 
ure of the attainment of which and of 
whose Ideals in their day and generation, 
though a bitter disappointment, and though 
their hope did not end in fruition, neverthe¬ 
less was worth striving for; and the ends 
which they sought to accomplish and the 
heights which they attempted to reach will 
be attained If, when, and only when, the 
world catches up with them and men like 
them—these idealists, these men of vision, 
these dreamers of dreams. 

A BEALZSTIC AGS 

On the other hand, we live in a very real¬ 
istic age. and whether we like it or not we 
must be reasonable and of the earth earthy. 
• • * • « 

It is perfectly all right to be’ striving to 
reach that star of good neighborliness, but we 
must not be swept off both feet or off the 
ground by the fantasia of Idealism and senti¬ 
ment. We must keep at least one foot on 
the ground as we try to “hitch our wagon 
to a star." 

BUBOPl OB ASIA? 

I do not need to refer to the fact that 
there is not a well-informed person in the 
United States who does not fear that war- 
torn Europe may eventually have to submit 
to triumphant Asia. There is not one of 
us who does not dread the day when the 
eventual struggle between the white and the 
yellow races will come, as come it will, and 
the result of which will spell either the 
triumph and the everlasting establishment 
or the end of our civilization. 

That is a blunt and brutal way of stating 
a fact, which many of us know to be the 
truth, the while we smile and smile, and 
with our laissez faire attitude make lip serv¬ 
ice obeisance to those who lead us. or imder- 
take to lead us in that realm of dreams and 
idealism which our own cold-blooded reason 
tells us can only end in a nightmare, with 
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such * startlsd awafccnii^ as oan cmly be 
appreoUted or conjsctursd by those who 
answered in France to a call to advance at 
the sero hour. 

Peace? Yes; It Is Ute dealderatuin of the 
ages, the asptratioii of all right-thinking 
people. Peace. But a peace not bought, nor 
paid for by trade treaties, based on argu¬ 
ments of economists or of cloistered theor¬ 
ists. 

e • • • • 

TBI BOSS TO WAS 

Am Dean Donham. of Harvard Graduate 
School of Business Administration, said in 
108S: 

**Ottr primary obligation is to put our own 
national house in order and by restoring our 
own balance to reestablish our great social 
groups. By so doing we shaU make our best 
oontrlbution to a sane and realistic inter¬ 
nationalism. * * * A host of intelligent 

and idealistic men and women, in spite of 
the disillusionment of the last 15 years, still 
believe the only way to prevent another 
world war is the road of international oo- 
dperation, leading to gradual creation of a 
superstate. These lend their powerful sup¬ 
port to current theories. I think this is the 
one sure road to war. • • • 

*'There are bad times ahead in the inter¬ 
national markets, and we shall do Burgpe a 
disservice if we seek as pow«rf\il competitors 
to secure an increasing share in these mar¬ 
kets. We shall not succeed, for Burope must 
win such a competitive race or be lost. No 
international trade plan that involves our 
active efforts to expand foreign trade oan 
be sound for Europe nor can any such plan, 
even if sound for Burope. be a sale basis 
on which to rebuild our Industry. We 
should look afresh at our relations to foreign 
trade.** 

ir(7BOPK*a MADKXXf 

Europe today is a seething, boiling pot of 
war, a maelstrom of diploBsatic intrigue and 
connivance, a center of eecret treaties and 
negotiations, self-serving and self-saving, 
and **the devU take the hindmost.” It is 
the home of the maddest men of all the ages. 
Why should we undertake to make contracts 
with them? Why should we dare to enter 
into alliances with these maniacs? Has not 
exp^ience taught us that any contract we 
may enter Into with them is not worth the 
paper on which it is written, if to break it 
seems to serve their sellisb purpose? 

• • • • s 

TEADB VOLLOWS TBX VLAO 

It is a trite but true saying that "trade 
follows the flag.” And that "trade's unfail¬ 
ing train usurps the land and dispossesses 
the swain” is a familiar quotation. Both 
furnish food for thought. There is, Mr. 
Chairman, no use in fooling oiirselves. 
Whatever the theories and the Idealism of 
the proponents of these trade treaties may 
be. it nevertheless is Incontrovertlbly true 
that the quest for national power and pres¬ 
tige is inseparably involved in. and tied up to, 
the material gain and profit which it is 
hoped may result from usurpation and con¬ 
quest and occupation of territory. Were 
thu not so there would be no questo. 

You and I know that the leas of blood and 
lives and treasure incident to the attempts 
of colonial expansion and ihSM' quests of 
Italy, Japan, and Germany, and Other coun¬ 
tries is the price which these countries are 
willing to pay in anticipation of what they 
hope to get out of it. That is the cold¬ 
blooded, unsentimental truth. 

Do not be misled. Hitler and Ifussnllnt 
certainly have no inferiority complex. They 
are after territory and raw materials and the 
consequent revenue they hope and expect Witt 
be ^orivod from such trade as follows the flag. 
TVade always has been, is, and always wtU be 
one of the economic factors and causes of 
war, an underlying and impelling mottve 
.tor the quest for power and prestige, de¬ 


spite all the theories of those ideallste—those 
who come from the reveries of a dlolstered 
speculation, with their idle and perilous di¬ 
plomacy and pedantic dogmatism, and new 
maxima and great ideas, bom since the laet 
change of the moon—to the contrary not¬ 
withstanding. 

Now. my poeltion with req>eet to rieproo- 
Ity and the tariff is very weU known to my 
own constituents. Back in November 198S. 
when I was first a candidate for nomina¬ 
tion for Congress. I said; 

”I am for a protective tariff. X beUe^e to 
admit foreign goods indiscriminately would 
further depress the eeonomio situation in 
these United States.** 

NOT AN aOLATIONiaT 

Praetloally awaking. Z have repeatedly said 
that Z was not a hi^ protectionist; that I 
stood for a tariff pahoy that would reason¬ 
ably protect the Vermont fanner, American 
industry, and American labor. I am not an 
isolationist, but I am for America first. 

Over and over again Z have asserted that 
reciprocity was an old tariff principle, which 
was first advocated by a Republican Presi¬ 
dent. when Benjamin Harrison said in ISQO 
that the reoipro^ty ^use of the Tariff Act 
wisely and effectively points the way to secure 
a large reciprocal trade. 

• • • • • 

Nqgr bbcxpeocax. 

Again the trouble with these sonsalled re¬ 
ciprocal trade agreements which have been 
negotiated is that In a majority of the cases 
they are not reciprocal and, therefore, as a 
result permit well-establisbed American in¬ 
dustries to be injured by unfair competition. 
• • • • • 

NO BXAL BBCXVBOCITT 

I reiterate the statement that there is no 
real reciprocity in the program, and I shall 
continue to object and protest and to vote 
against—if I bad a chance to vote—the ne¬ 
gotiation of any of these agreements or the 
continuance of any law which permits the 
negotiation of agreements which put the 
products of any foreign country free from 
duty Into direct competition with those 
which are raised and manufactured by the 
pepple of my State and country at such a 
price that my people cannot compete there¬ 
with and live. Such a policy, mistakenly 
called a good-neighbor policy, goes too far, 
In that it asks one to approve an agreement 
which deliberately and directly Injures in¬ 
dustry. destroys initiative, and robs the 
American people of their property and forces 
them Involuntarily and without fault of their 
own onto the relief rolls and Into the mil¬ 
lions of unemployed. 

Reciprocity, ae the layman understands it. 
means that Z will let you bring apples be¬ 
cause Z do not raise them. If you will let me 
take pumpkins into your country because you 
do not raise them. 

Theoretically. “ r e elpiU Bi t jr means a mu¬ 
tual advantage g ro w out of mutual conces¬ 
sions to each of the parties. You win supply 
what Z cannot prot hiCe and have not. and 
I will supply you with t ho rn things you have 
not and cannot produce,'and we wUl make 
the pact right because of mutual considera¬ 
tion for each other’s ne ed s . 

Reciprocity, as the layman understands it. 
does not mean that 1 wItt let you bring in 
apples to compete with my home-grown ap¬ 
ples, because you oan mlee apples cheaper 
than Z can raise them. 

Reciprocity does not mean that I will let 
you put my apple growers out of business be¬ 
cause they cannot compete with your price 
on apples, your price being made posable 
because it costs you lees raise and pick 
and pack—that Is to say, X piqr my laborers 
' more, end they live bettm wan ydm do. 

It Is not redproelty. decidedly not. to de¬ 
stroy our industries, eur amployeeB out 
of work, increase the mmflwr tf.unemployed, 
and the burden of tsxca oh our own Just to 


be a good feUow.anfl a good neighbor* lihat 
la not reelprocity^ but that if lust what thess 
trade treats ao far have done to us AmsM- 
oana who have been hit, and just udiat It will 
do totha oonstttuehta of some of my fritnde 
whq favor theae trade treaties, if and whan 
the industMse of their dlstriots and their 
produota ara hit as ours have been. Z be¬ 
lieve in being a good feUow and a good 
neighbor, but why should my oonstlttients 
have to be the whole burnt offering to make 
a Ztoman holiday? 

« • « A A 

Zt is brutally and frankly true that the 
polloy of this administration whloh has been 
followed, while it is gloriously ideallstlo in¬ 
sofar as Its nsgotlstlon of trade treaties Is 
donoemed. has served only to worry bnsl- 
nees—big and little—to block Initiative and 
stop the expansion of Industry, and has con¬ 
tributed to the unemployment situation. 
And with its resultant ruinous competition 
with other nations has been the breeder of 
hate and war. contrary to the expectation of 
its proponents, for the theories and Ideala 
are as vain as they are dangerous. Vain, 
because It is axiomatic that no nation can 
sell more than it buys, unless, of oouise, it 
wishes to accumulate a needless surplus of 
gold, which accumulation would add nothing 
to the standard of living of the possessor; and 
dangerous because It Is the genesis of armed 
conflict. 

naXP>, OOLD, AND OLOST 

Every attempt which has ever been made 
for territorial acquisition and expansion has 
had its original principally, or in part at 
least, in the greedy grasping for trade that 
was to follow and the profits which were to 
ensue. 

Greed for territory, for gold, for gain, and 
for glory is at the bottom of this war-torn 
world's troubles. 

These nations Involved In the European em- 
brogllo will have to fight in order to main¬ 
tain their national unity and Integrity. Beif- 
Interest always has been and always will be 
the deciding factor. Self-preservation Is the 
first law of nature, and it is the same today 
as when Napoleon racked the monarchies of 
Burope and Caesar massacred 95,000 Ger¬ 
mans In a day and left the melancholy 
memorandum. "Caesar's legions killed them 
all.” 

"Htunan nature of today,” says Hudson 
BCaxlm, "will be the human nature of tomor¬ 
row, and the human nature of tomorrow will 
be In all essentlalB the aame as it was in 
ancient Rome, Persia. Egypt, and even in 
the palmy days of sea-sunk Atlantis.” 

HUMAN NATUaX 

No plan has been promulgated which will 
change human nature or bring about the mil- 
lenium by contract. No covenant which has 
ever been made or will ever be entered into 
between and among nations will prove a per¬ 
fect panacea for. or perfect preventive of. 
war. 

Zn trade agreements heretofore negotiated 
since the beginning of time and in trade 
agreementa hereafter to be negotiated with 
their oonoomltant ramifloatione will always 
be Involved man^ irrepressible greed and the 
cause for most of the ills which the world 
has suffered and will have to endure. 

CUT A MAN'S THBOAT TO STOP A NOBXBLXBD 

As a panacea for and preventive of war 
trade treaties work out just as eAosoiously 
as between nations as does the Ideallem and 
good intent as between individuals when it 
Is deemed beat to cut a man's throat in order 
to stop his nosebleecL 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman. I yield 
such time as he may desire to the distin¬ 
guished gentleman from Massachusetts, 
the minority leader [Mr. Maixxm], 

Mr* MABTZN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chaiiman. Z wish to clarify my position 
in regard to this bill to extend the recip- 
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rocal trade agreements and to increase 
the power of the President further to re¬ 
duce tarifls affecting our American in¬ 
dustries. Some of those rates have al¬ 
ready been drastically reduced. 

.1 would41ke to make my position crystal 
clear. 

I do not object to the extension of the 
present act for a year, or even two. I am 
unwilling, however, to authorize the Pres¬ 
ident to delegate to some person in a 
governmental bureau the power to re¬ 
duce existing tariffs by an additional $0 
percent—which, in fact, could mean a 
total reduction of 75 percent from those 
prevailing in 1934. 

The paramount objection to granting 
the power to make such large reductions 
is that inherent in it is a very grave dan¬ 
ger of sapping the economic strength of 
this Nation. That is a power we should 
not give to a few men. 

We have heard it said here repeatedly 
that this country is the arsenal of de¬ 
mocracy. Beyond question the produc¬ 
tion miracle wrought by free American 
management, labor, and agriculture in 
producing weapons of war, and the food 
for our armies as well as for starving 
civilians in other nations has been the 
prime reason for the destruction of Ger¬ 
many and for the coming destruction of 
Japan. In modern war we find it is the 
power to produce weapons and food, and 
all the vast quantities of machines, in- 
strum^ts, and devices and articles used 
by armies which determines a Nation’s 
ability to defend itself against aggression. 

We have seen the many kinds of plants 
needed for the production of these ma¬ 
terials of war. It is not only an arsenal 
which makes weapons. It may be a fac¬ 
tory which in peacetime produces pots 
and pans. We have seen whole indus¬ 
tries converted from the manufacture of 
peacetime articles to the production of 
machines of war. We know now that in¬ 
dustrial capacity to wage war does not 
lie in a few factories especially designed 
for war but in the factories, farms, mills, 
shipyards, and all other establishments 
which can turn their hands and their 
machine tools to the forging of the ma¬ 
teriel of war. We have seen automo¬ 
bile dealers—put out of business by lack 
of cars to sell—set up small machine 
shops on their premises, manufacture 
cartridges, turn out machine-gun parts 
and other necessities. It means that all 
American industry of every kind, big and 
little, comprises the arsenal of democ¬ 
racy—and that a sound, prosperous 
American Industry is the major hope and 
insurance for the future of this world. 

Let me say here that the small busi¬ 
nesses of these United States have made 
a tremendous contribution to the manu¬ 
facture of weapons and war supplies. By 
so doing they have provednhelr impor¬ 
tance in war to be as great as their im¬ 
portance in peace. These small busi¬ 
nesses will be the most seriously affected 
by haphazard or reckless reductions in 
the tariff. They have no means of deal¬ 
ing with central bureaus in Washington, 
no effective way of presenting their prob¬ 
lems. Therefore all these small busi¬ 
nesses, so vitally important to the Na¬ 
tion in war, so important to the Nation 
In providing Jobs in peace, might easily 
xci-814 


be made the victims of foreign competi¬ 
tion and thus fatally weaken our na¬ 
tional economy. 

The proponents of this bUl who would 
characterize as narrow nationalism any 
desire to maintain the soundness and 
vigor of American industry seem to over¬ 
look the necessity for keeping this Na¬ 
tion strong. 

The bulwark of any practical peace 
plan, and the preservation of world har¬ 
mony, largely depend upon a strong 
America, an America untainted by any 
schemes of conquest but kept amply 
capable of defending its principles, its 
rights, and its Ideals anywhere on the 
globe. Only a sound, solvent, free 
America can command the respect and 
deserve the leadership of the world. 

If those who would serve the world, 
recklessly weaken this Republic, the best 
hope for enduring peace and the future 
freedom and progress of man will come 
to naught. 

Therefore, because a free, prosperous, 
sound economy, and a free society con¬ 
stitute the essence of America’s strength, 
it is of vital importance not alone to our 
Nation but to the world that our strong 
economy be maintained. 

To wreck the tariff protection of 
American wage earners, farmers, and in¬ 
dustrial management would wreck our 
economy and our capacity to help the 
world or ourselves. Let us not recklessly 
consume the “seed corn” of our economy. 

I insist that we should proceed with the 
utmost care and caution in this matter 
until the pattern of the postwar world 
has evolved; until the strains and stresses 
which will remain from the war are more 
clearly defined; until we know to what 
extent we can expect the cooperation of 
other nations between themselves as well 
as with us. 

It is idle to talk of a stable foreign 
trade, and hold out to the people of this 
country the prospects of world-wide com¬ 
merce at a time when its is apparent 
that no country is in a position to pay 
for its imports. All that is left of for¬ 
eign commerce is at present under the 
direct control of this Government 
through lend-lease. Of course, the stim¬ 
ulation of sound world commerce is a 
desirablf' goal. Everything this Con¬ 
gress can do to promote sound world 
commerce without weakening the foun¬ 
dations of our domestic economy should 
be done. I insist world conditions are 
so uncertain that Congress cannot pos¬ 
sibly know at this time what conflicting 
economic and social forces will be at 
work in the world, and what measures 
may finally become apparent as being 
best for the welfare of the American 
people and of other peoples In the world. 
Neither the State Dapi^iiient itself nor 
any of the other bureaus and depart¬ 
ments involved in trade agreements can 
p^bly Judge at this time what tariffs 
are in our best Interests. Tbe economic 
oonditioxis of the world are admittedly 
in a state of flux—of vhokiDi and un¬ 
predictable change at this time, and 
will be for the next 2 or 3 years or 
longer. 

Therefore, in the face of .these ex¬ 
tremely uncertain and unprecedented 
oondtUoQS, without any yardstick of 


measurement, the Congress must not, 
through passage of this bill, abdicate its 
constitutional responsibility to the Amer¬ 
ican peoifie. 

1 shall not c^Ject to the extension of 
the present act. The concessions al¬ 
ready made on the basis of that act are 
known. I cannot agree with any further 
increase in the power of the President 
to reduce still more the protective tariffs. 

Let us frankly look this situation in 
the face and appraise it without emo¬ 
tional distortion. 

Sixty-four percent of all our imports 
which are noncompetitive with our own 
domestic production are on the free list. 
They arc ffozen now on the free list. 

The possible effects of drastic reduc¬ 
tions in the tariff are dangerous; let us 
analyze what the results of such drastic 
reductions might mean. It will be pos¬ 
sible, as it always has been, for the Amer¬ 
ican market to be flooded with foreign 
goods, competing against American 
products manufactured by highly paid 
labor. It may be possible that the prices 
of these foreign products may be de¬ 
structively competitive, not only because 
of cheap labor, but because they may be 
produced by subsidized Industries. There 
is ample evidence that the efforts of some 
countries to rehabilitate themselves will 
lead them into the socialization of their 
industries. We may face cartels, sub¬ 
sidies, and the other forms of govern- 
mentally controlled manufacture. 

It is maintained that to forestall this 
we should still further lower our tariff 
rates on foreign products. The reckless 
release of such products In our home 
markets, however, would disrupt and 
weaken American Industries, and render 
permanent dislocations already caused 
by war. American labor would then face 
unemployment; American agriculture 
would suffer fatal loss of revenues, and 
the arsenal of democracy would lose its 
potency. 

These questions, it is argued, can best 
be settled by the executive branch of 
Government sitting at the conference 
table with representatives of other na¬ 
tions. It is argued that bargaining pow¬ 
er is essential in effecting agreements 
stimulating foreign trade. I maintain 
the Congr^s has already yielded up to 
the Executive many more powers than 
were ever contemplated by the founding 
fathers. 

I do not feel that any further grants 
of power would be wise. Frankly, the 
people are now demanding that Congress 
recapture some powers already granted. 

In the case of tariff questions, the Con¬ 
gress is as fully able to employ experts in 
the solution of technical questions of for¬ 
eign trade as is the executive branch. It 
is also more alert to the needs of the 
people and more responsive to public 
opinion. 

It was a common criticism in by-gone 
days that the settlement of such ques¬ 
tions as tariff matters by the Congress 
was always subject to the activities of 
pressure groups. Any person with ex- 
p^ence In the administrative agencies 
of Government win readily vouch for the 
stalsment that these bureaus are more 
subject to pressures than is the congress. 
The difference mainly lies in the fact 
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that such pressure is applied openly in 
the case of Congress and is applied se¬ 
cretly in the case of the executive bureau. 
Few people realize that the influence of a 
variety of groups, and even of nations, 
can be brought to bear in many ways on 
the men who by the passage of this act 
would be empowered to reduce tariffs so 
drastically that they might practically 
obliterate entire American industries. 

It certainly is not obstructive, then, to 
ask that the Congress discharge its con¬ 
stitutional responsibility to the people. 
It is not obstructive to ask that the criti¬ 
cal problems involving the future of 
American industry and labor and agri¬ 
culture be treated with the greatest cau¬ 
tion. It is not obstructive to request that 
the industrial and, therefore, the military 
power of this great Nation be carefully 
preserved? 

This body cannot evade its solemn re¬ 
sponsibility under the Constitution to 
settle questions pertaining to our eco¬ 
nomic life. The proposal to place in 
other hands the execution of this obliga¬ 
tion cannot be construed as a shifting 
of it. The responsibility remains in the 
Congress. 

It is argued the reciprocal trade agree¬ 
ments have been in force for 11 years: 
that the proposal of permitting the State 
Department and other agencies involved 
to determine tariff rates has been tried 
and has worked. It is asserted that the 
exercise of this discretion in the past 11 
years has not materially affected Ameri¬ 
can industry adversely in any way. 

Let us face the inescapable fact that 
the power to reduce tariffs by a total of 
75 percent is approaching dangerously 
close to the power to eliminate the tariff 
entirely. 

I am convinced that to grant this addi¬ 
tional tariff-slashing authority in these 
critical and uncertain times would be a 
dangerous and reckless abdication of re¬ 
sponsibility by the Congress. We should 
encourage investment, expansion, and 
confidence on the part of wage earners, 
of farmers, and of industrial manage¬ 
ment so as to create the opportunities 
for the Jobs we must have when the war 
is over. 

What about the claim that the nego¬ 
tiations thus far conducted under the 
present act have in no way seriously 
damaged American industry? Let me 
place in tho record the fact that the 
woolen industry of this country was bad¬ 
ly hurt by the treaty with England in 

1938. Reducing the tariff by 50 percent 
on English woolens increased imports of 
these textiles by 350 percent in the year 

1939. Had it not been for the outbreak 
of war, the import of ]^glish woolens 
would have increased evm beyond that 
figure. As it was. however, the competi¬ 
tion was sufficient to cause several mills 
to close. 

When a woolen mill closes that auto¬ 
matically means the loss of Jobs for 
American labor and the loss of revenue 
to sheep growers, not to mention all the 
other suppliers of that mill. So the 
losses spread in an ever-widening circle. 

Reduction of the tariff on woolens by 
another 50 percent would very probably 
destroy the entire industry. Thus, the 
circle widens stiU further. 


Cut the tariff on cotton textiles, on 
silverware and Jewelry, on chemicals, and 
you can ruin all of those Industries and 
destroy all of those Jobs. 

Shall we obliterate all these industries 
or would you sacrifice just one? If j^u 
would sacrifice Just one, which one will 
it be and who will make the decision? 

I hope my colleagues will mark my 
words. We cannot individually or col¬ 
lectively evade the task of carving out 
the destiny of this country in the world 
of the future. No one sitting here today 
is unaware of the vast forces—the great 
conflicting influences abroad in the 
world. No one who has even casually 
followed the progress of the World Con¬ 
ference at San Francisco can have failed 
to observe the difficulties, the obstacles, 
and the differences which have marked 
those discussions. 

We are dealing today with trends and 
Influences which affect whole peoples 
and vast continents. We are engaged in 
a war to the death with a determined and 
powerful enemy. We are facing a post¬ 
war world of unknown patterns and 
horizons. 

Of only one fact are we sure: The fact 
of America: the fact that we, of all the 
peoples of the earth, have both the com¬ 
mon philosophy and the strength to up¬ 
hold the freedom and the dignity of man. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr, Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to he gentle¬ 
man from Wisconsin [Mr. O’KonsxiI. 

Mr. O’KONSKI. Mr. Chairman. Tito’s 
threats to the peace of the world in Italy. 
Austria, and Yugoslavia is Just a bitter 
example of future things to come when 
the chickens come home to roost. The 
Allies had a leader in Yugoslavia by the 
name of Mihailovich—a gallant and 
righteous leader. His freeing of 500 
American Air Force men is Just a sprinkle 
of the help he gave the Allies. But the 
United States of America and Britain 
allies double-crossed this great leader 
and even refused to tell the world how 
Mihailovich and his patriots saved 500 
American airmen. For some reason it 
has been kept a seciet. 

These 600 United States of America 
airmen had their lips sealed by higher 
authorities in Britain and the United 
States of America. These 500 American 
airmen know the real story of Yugo¬ 
slavia—^Mihailovich and traitor Tito. 
These 500 American airmen know what 
is taking place in Yugoslavia. They know 
what traitor Tito is doing and who he is. 
That is why their lips were sealed and 
they were told not to talk. 

Tito is nothing but a Communist 
stooge. When the world knows why he 
was given help by the Allies and why 
Mihailovich was double-crossed by the 
Allies they will not be surprised at recent 
developments arotmd Trieste. Recently 
Tito threatened American troops by 
parading through the streets of Trieste. 
Ironically, Tito the traitor had more 
American tanks to stage a parade with 
than our own boys had. Of necessity, 
our own troops had to fall back due to 
lack of supplies. But Tito had all the 
supplies he needed — supplies from 
America. 

The story of how the Allies double- 
crossed great and gallant Mihailovich 


for a traitor and Communist stooge like 
Tito is as sad as it is disgusting. I want 
to tell that true story today so that the 
people of America will know how in 
Europe the chickens are coming home 
to roost. In other words, we asked for 
that trouble and we are now getting it. 
Here are the cold blunt facts concerning 
how Tito got that way and who made 
him what he is—a traitor and a trouble¬ 
maker and nothing but a Communist 
stooge—aided by American lend-lease. 

GENERAL BCIHAILOVXCH*! APPEAL TO BE PLACED 
UNDER THE ALLIED COMMAND 

Under Secretary of War Robert P. Pat¬ 
terson, speaking to the country over the 
radio last Sunday night, urged the im¬ 
mediate adoption of the labor draft bill, 
arguing that it was needed to back our 
fighters to the limit and to shorten the 
war. 

I propose to demostrate here that the 
War Department and the administration, 
in their latest attempt to railroad the 
Nation into compulsory labor service, 
have not come here with clean hands. I 
propose to prove that for more than 8 
months the War Department and the 
administration have had at their dis¬ 
posal a reservoir of combatant man¬ 
power, situated close to the battle fronts, 
comprising hundreds of thousands of 
fighters eager to shorten the war and 
to back our boys to the limit, and that 
this forgotten army of a recognized and 
honorable ally has been waiting in vain 
for even a word of encouragement from 
our War Department and administration. 

Ever since October 28, 1944, General 
Mihailovich, who first raised an army in 
the Balkans to resist and to fight the 
Nazi hordes and who is now in control 
of a large part of his native Serbia, has 
been sending frantic appeals to the Al¬ 
lied commanders and Governments of¬ 
fering to place himself under their su¬ 
preme orders and asking for arms to 
enable him to fight the Germans. Gen¬ 
eral Mihailovich has 80,000 warriors with 
him in the mountains, but is sorely in 
need of modem equipment and ammuni¬ 
tion. It is conservatively estimated that 
he can within a short time mobilize an 
additional quarter of a million men, if 
only we could spare for him some of the 
lend-lease material we are shipping all 
over the world. 

On November 8.1944, General Mihail¬ 
ovich addressed a formal appeal to Gen¬ 
eral Maitland-Wilson, then Allied com¬ 
mander in the Mediterranean and now 
with the Combined Chiefs of Staff in 
Washington, copies of which went to our 
Government and War Department. 
After giving details of the situation in 
Yugoslavia and after declaring that the 
Russians accept only the cooperation of 
the Communists, General Mihailovich 
stated: 

We have decided, dear General, to forward 
you our following request: (1) To be myeelf, 
together with the entire forces of the Yugo¬ 
slav Army In the country, placed under your 
command and that I may receive from you 
direct orders and directives for action In 
order to bo Included In the general offensive 
scheme of the Anglo-American Aimles which 
shall operate In Yugoslavia. * * • (2) 

For such actions which you v/ould order us 
to execute It would bo n 0 CEFfla.vy thot you 
supply us with ammunition for which we are 
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ixL* great need. Beetdes that, all our unite 
are In great neoeeeltj of equipment, ehoea. 
uttiforae. and food. <3) It would be nec- 
eeaary that you aend to my headquarter* and 
to all my oommanding olBoera In the field 
yoiur military mlfalone. In order to coordi¬ 
nate our aotlona according to your plane. 
(4) Xt to of the utmoet importance and 
urgency that by your authority and orders 
the Oommunlite be presented from attack¬ 
ing our uiJte and from murdering the inno- 
cMit population. * * * I beg you to give 
me your reply most urgently. 

GteKlSAL BAihaxlovxch. 

INSTSiU) or HCLPmO TBX cuxtnuu ws hslfso 

TITO, tub bat AMD XULBB OF HO OWN 

PBOPLB 

No answer was ever received by Mihail¬ 
ovich or his authorized representatives 
abroad to this appeal and offer of serv¬ 
ices. Since then repeated representa¬ 
tions have been made by Yugoslav offi¬ 
cials in Washington, and further des¬ 
perate pleas fr(»n Mihailovich have been 
conveyed to our Government. All of 
these have gone unanswered. There, in 
the middle of the Balkans, within each 
reach of the Mediterranean, stands a 
forgotten army of veteran and loyal 
Allied soldiers who cry for an opportunity 
to shorten the war and to liberate their 
country from terrorists and invaders, and 
their cry remains a voice in the wilder¬ 
ness. 

How loyal to the cause of the Allies 
and how true in their friendship for 
America are these soldiers of General 
Mih8.ilovich has been revealed to the 
people of this country only the other day. 
On Wednesday. January 31. most of the 
leading newspapers of the Nation pub¬ 
lished an official United States Army 
Air Forces photograph, showing three 
American airmen forced down in Mihail¬ 
ovich territory, wearing blankets given 
them by his Chetniks who aided them in 
making good their escape. The three 
Americans were Lt. Carl H. Voss, of Phil¬ 
adelphia; Sgt. Harold Sykes, of Slelton. 
N. J.; and Sgt. Fred A. Dodge, of West- 
point. Pa. 

Now it can be told that nearly 500 
American airmen, who had been forced 
down earlier in the war on hazardous 
missions against the Rumanian oil fields 
of Plcestl which the (Soviets seem to have 
appropriated, were rescued by Chetniks 
and enabled by them to be repatriated in 
recent months. Without exception these 
500 Americans bear unanimous testi¬ 
mony. from their first-hand experience, 
to the unflagging losralty of the Mihail¬ 
ovich forces to the Allied cause. 

Tbe people eacrtflced and wont without 
food eo we could liva— 

Deelared Sgt. Leon W. Carver, accord¬ 
ing to the Salt Lake City Deseret News, 
upon his return home after spending 17 
months within the Mihailovich country. 

When we hit tbe ground, which was In 
Swhia. we were picked up by the Chetnlka— 

Reported another airman. Staff Sgt. 
Douglas Poland. Jr., to the Seattle Dally 
Times. Sergeant Poland came down 
with his left leg riddled with bullet 
wounds. 

The' wounded were separated from the 
others— 

His account continues— 
and we were taken to a Ohetnlk iioapltal up 
in the teUr where 1 stayed for 38 days. We 


never saw the other members of tbe erew 
after we were separated. I heard later that 
my pilot. First Lt. Charles L. Sevenson. whose 
home is In Snohomish, to safe, and hla wife 
expects him to return home. 

Among the hundreds of eyewitnesses, 
all American heroes of the air. coming 
from different parts of our country, who 
have had direct contact with what I have 
called the forgotten army of General 
Mihailovich, perhaps Lt. John N. Scroggs. 
of Kansas City, has voiced their senti¬ 
ments beat. 

Those of us who know the real circum¬ 
stances In Serbia— 

Writes Lieutenant Scroggs— 
are enraged at the unfair attacks against the 
Chetniks and their leaders. If only someone 
could open the poor blind eyes of the spoiled 
American public, a wonderful group of peo¬ 
ple might receive their due recognition. 
Unfortunately, those of us who lived with 
these people are few and far between, but 
believe you me, never will we forget bow 
the men and* women of Serbia unquestion- 
Ingly risked their very lives for us, fed us, 
clothed us. and gave us shelter when they 
themselves were ill-clad, cold, and hungry. 
* • • I vowed to myself that If I could 

ever possibly repay those people for all 
they had done for me 1 wouldn’t hesi¬ 
tate to do so. I suffer with them in their 
present plight and in the injustice ren¬ 
dered to them by the American press as well 
as the American and British Governments. 

There is no blinking at the fact that a 
state of civil war exists in Yugoslavia. 
That gallant land which was the first in 
southeastern Europe to challenge the 
monstrous power of Hitler’s war ma¬ 
chine is now torn in two camps. There 
is the Communist domain, mled over by 
Tito, who has Just refused the request of 
the British and American Governments 
to allow British and American corre¬ 
spondents to see for themselves what 
he and his people stand for. 

Above all, we owe it to the American 
people to let them know what the 500 
American airmen have found out. what 
has long been known but burled in cer¬ 
tain higb bureaus in Washington, name¬ 
ly, that in southern Europe there stands 
ready an army of over 500.000 men, eager 
to Join the flight against the common 
enemy and to shorten the war, if only 
we would give them guns and ammuni¬ 
tion and perhaps some food rations. 
And let us remember that this forgotten 
army is fighting not for communtom. 
but for self-government and for free¬ 
dom. 

BAOXO SIGNAL LEADS TO RESCUX Of 250 BTBANDBD 
ALLIED rLlXRS 

Rosex, February 16.—A mystsry radio mos- 
BSge, picked up and recorded by RAF radio 
operators in Italy, led to tbe rescue recently 
of 250 Allied airmen, mostly American, who 
had bailed out over the Balkans. 

One afternoon an operator attached to an 
RAF heavy bomber wing received a call sign 
which be could not identify. Fbr 8 hours he 
struggled with signsto. trytag to determine 
the location of the eaUetr, 

The next day the myststy etatlon called 
again and the sender used u commercial 
rather than a service procedure. RAF oper¬ 
ators suspected that the mystertous calls 
came from Yugoslavia. 

Gradually a proeedure mm worked out. 
The mystery ststion ttoed Ingenious phrases, 
there was no code, which ware at first un- 
telligihle. Translation of the massages in¬ 
dicated that a large number of Americans. 


some of whom were sick, were stranded in 
TugoSlsvla. They were awaiting rescue anx¬ 
iously. for enemy troops were not far distant. 

The Balkan air force dropped a parachutist 
at a spot indicated by the unknown wireless 
operator. Full arrangements were soon com¬ 
pleted and the airmen congregated at a 
4 Beoret airfield. There they were all picked 
up and brought back to their bases. 

LBTTSaS TO THE SOnOK—CBEDIT WHERE DUS 

In the Post of February 20 you published 
a story about a mystery radio message picked 
up by RAF radio operators in Italy, which led 
to the rescue of 250 Allied airmen, mostly 
Americans, who had bailed out over the 
Balkans. 

Now that there seems to be no reason for 
keeping this matter secret, I should like to 
bring to light the full story of the action 
which led to the rescue of more than 630 
American airmen, plus scores of British and 
other Allied airmen from Yugoslavia. 

In the course of tbe year 1944, when the 
Allied Air Force from Italy launched heavy 
bombardment operations over the Balkans 
and Central Bur^e, many of the Allied and 
especially American airmen, while reluming 
to their bases, were forced to ball out from 
their damaged shlpe in the territory which 
was under tbe control of the army of General 
Mihailovich. General Mihailovich's men 
wore given strict orders that whenever Allied 
airmen were forced down over their territory, 
those detachments which were close by must 
go at once to their rescue, and bring them to 
his headquarters for further evacuation. In 
several instances these rescues were effected 
only after severe fighting with the Bulgarian 
and German troopa of occupation. 

Almost daily report came from General 
Mihailovich giving the names of the rescued 
Allied aviators with their serial numbers and 
the number of the plane assigned to each of 
them, BO that the American authorities were 
promptly and fully informed about many of 
their airmen who had been missing in action. 
I have In my possession many touching let¬ 
ters which I received from the fomiUes of 
these airmen, expressing their gratitude and 
telling of the great comfort that this infor¬ 
mation was to them. 

By the middle of this summer the number 
of airmen gathered around Mihailovich’s 
headquarters amounted to several hundred, 
and the problem for the general wfis how to 
return them safely back to their respective 
units in Italy. Aa it was practically impos¬ 
sible to reach the seacoast through the occu¬ 
pied country. General Mihailovich’s men built 
an airfield in southwestern Serbia, near the 

village of Pr-, on which* the American 

planes could land in order to evacuate their 
comrades. With no bulldozers and modern 
equipment at their disposal. Mihailovich’s 
men built this airfield by the use of their 
bare hands and what primitive equipment 
they possessed. 

On July 17 I was informed by General 
Mihailovich that the airfield was completed 
and that they were ready to receive the Amer¬ 
ican transport planes. Ho stated (hat his 
army would take full protection of the land¬ 
ing and evacuation operations. The next day 
I conveyed this Information to the proper 
authorities in Washington, who in turn made 
the further necessary arrangements with 
General Mihailovich. In one single day, cn 
August 10,17 American Liberators landed on 
Mihailovich’s airfield and evacuated the first 
group of 254 airmen. Further evacuation 
continued, until all were brought safely 
home. 

Even this action did not prevent a con¬ 
tinuation of slanderous accusations against 
General Mihailovich, and I am not aware what 
recognition was given him lor this contribu¬ 
tion to the Allied cause. Probably the gen- 
9 rt^ did not expect any recognition, becau?e 
he felt that he was merely carrying out his 
duties as an ally. Nevertheless, today, when 
the story of this rescue is disclosed, credit 
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Bhould be given to tboie who deiem it and 
should not be presented as an anonymous 
action which occurred somewhere in the 
Balkans. 

CONSTAMTIN FomOBt 
Former Amtaeeador of Yugoslavia, 

Washington, February 20. 

The betrayal of the decent Yugoslavs, 
who helped the Allies, will go down in his¬ 
tory as a blot on civilization. To think 
that the United States of America and 
Britain double-crossed these gallant peo¬ 
ple for a traitor like Tito is almost unbe¬ 
lievable. Is it any wonder that decent 
people the world over are losing respect 
for the United States of America and 
Britain? 

THK YUGOSLAV NATIONAL MOVEMENT XmOlR THE 
LEADEBSHIP OF GENERAL MIHAILOVICH 

The national movement of the Min¬ 
ister of War, General Mihailovich, has 
gathered around it the entire Serbian 
population, the greater part of the Slo¬ 
venian population and. lately, Croats 
have begun to Join it also. General 
Mihailovich has organized the Yugoslav 
Army as the fighting element of this 
movement, and as the political element 
for aiding the fighting organizations of 
the Yugoslav Army General Mihailovich 
has formed the following: 

First. The Central National Commit¬ 
tee composed of Serbs from all parts of 
the country and Slovenes. 

Second. The Slovenian Union, a na¬ 
tional committee in Slovenia. In which 
are gathered all parties except the Com¬ 
munist Party, with the aim of aiding the 
units of the Yugoslav Army in Slovenia. 

Third. The Mohammedan Revolution¬ 
ary Military Organization headed by the 
most prominent Mohammedans, with the 
aim of aiding the imits of the Yugoslav 
Army in Bosnia. 

Fourth. Through delegates in Split, he 
maintained contact with the party of 
Dr. Machek in Croatia. 

Aside from these purely national polit¬ 
ical organizations whose main aim is to 
aid the Yugoslav Army in the struggle 
for the liberation of Serbs, Croats, and 
Slovenes, the War Minister, General 
Mihailovich,, maintained contact with 
the Bulgarian, Albanian, Rumanian, and 
Greek guerrillas. 

Accordingly, the national movement 
of the Minister of War, General Mihailo¬ 
vich, is Yugoslav and even Balkan in its 
scope with the one and only aim to fight 
against the Axis Powers, and to aid the 
Allies to the fullest extent and liberate 
Yugoslavia. 

(A) THE YUGOSLAV ARMY 

In the homeland the Yugoslav Army 
enjoyed the special devotion of the popu¬ 
lation. It was the common property of 
the entire nation. It had never l^trayed 
the democratic ideals and common in¬ 
terests of that nation. Therefore, the 
army executed the people's will: it over- 
therw the tripartite pact and returned 
the power to true representatives of the 
people. This time, too, the army re¬ 
mained outside of politics even in such 
a predominantly political act. In the 
homeland the army never mixed in poli¬ 
tics and therefore it enjoyed the un¬ 
divided love of the people. That is why 
the people in the Serbian and Slovenian 


regions have accepted the organization 
of the Yugoslav Army with the greatest 
devotion and deepest trust. Never be¬ 
fore were the Yugoslav Army and the 
people so closely united. 

This undivided confidence in the Army 
and General Mihailovich came into exist¬ 
ence. aside from the great love for the 
Army at all times, because of the man¬ 
ner of operation in the occupied Home¬ 
land and because of the personalities who 
lead this national movement. 

The tasks which General Mihailovich 
set for himself, together with the regular 
active officers of our Army were: To or¬ 
ganize the entire Nation and prepare it 
for an uprising at the moment when it 
could be of the greatest benefit to the 
Allies and the people. It was seen that 
not even the completely armed Yugoslav 
Army in that short-lived war was able 
to oppose the Axis forces because of the 
lack of planes and tanks as well as anti¬ 
tank weapons. After the ruin of Yugo¬ 
slavia, the waging of an open fight would 
have meant a complete physical an¬ 
nihilation of the Serbian population es¬ 
pecially. General Mihailovich with his 
best young regular and reserve officers, 
as well as the entire nation, knew this 
very well. Therefore they set as their 
main task the organization of the peo¬ 
ple for a general uprising of the deci¬ 
sive hour, and for sabotage of communi¬ 
cations with small units. 

At the head of the Yugoslav Army 
came the best and most able sons of 
the nation and the most brave young 
general staff officers and others. These 
capable leaders. In a short time, com¬ 
pleted the organization of entire Serbia 
and went over to the organization of 
Montenegro and eastern Bosnia, taking 
in later Voivodina, Western Bosnia, Dal¬ 
matia, and completely organizing even 
Slovenia. 

In the summer of 1941, the Yugoslav 
Army in Bosnia and Herzegovina entered 
into the fight against the Croat Ustashi 
who had begun a mass killing of the 
Serbian population in those regions. 
This fight has been hard and bloody. 
The Ustashi have killed over 600,000 Ser¬ 
bians. men, women, and children. The 
units of General Mihailovich have suc¬ 
ceeded in saving 400,000 Serbians who 
crossed into Serbia. The fight which 
was begun then against the blood¬ 
thirsty Ustashi is still being continued 
uninterruptedly. 

This fight against the criminal Us¬ 
tashi has made a great impression not 
only in Serbian regions but even as far 
as Dalmatia and Slovenia. The people 
left in mass for the forests and the units 
of the Yugoslav Army, to fight against 
the Ustashi. and for the protection of 
the Serbian population. 

Up until June 22,1941, the Communists 
in Yugoslavia worked against the Yugo¬ 
slav Army and fraternized with the Axis 
Powers. In the war they were the fifth 
column and in the rear they, the same as 
the Croatian Ustashi, stuck the knife 
Into the back of the Yugoslav Army, 
which was attacked from the front by 
the Axis Powers on i!4>ril 4,1941. Only 
the German attack on Russia broke the 
Communists* fraternization with the 


Germans and they entered the fight 
against the Germans and collaborated 
with the Yugoslav Army imder General 
Mihailovich, which had already a solid 
organization in Serbia. 

The Communist partisans wanted im¬ 
mediately to lead the people into an open 
fight against the forces of occupation 
although the people were completely 
barehanded and the fight could not have 
benefited anybody. General Mihailo¬ 
vich, a soldier of high qualities and a 
great patriot, thought that the uprising 
was premature and that, without any 
gain in prospect, it would have brought 
disproportionately great sacrifices. He 
was not able to convince the Communist 
partisans that an open fight could have 
only one result, namely, the annihilation 
of the population. That was the main 
reason why the Communists attacked 
him in November 1941. General Mihail¬ 
ovich, for the purpose of self-defense and 
the salvation of the Serbian people from 
annihilation, was forced to accept the 
fight imposed upon him. 

All the efforts of General Mihailovich, 
the Yugoslav Government in London and 
the British Government, to bring about 
cooperation between the partisans and 
the Yugoslav Army remained without 
success. The partisans, contrary to the 
vital interests of the people, entered Into 
the fight against the Germans without 
any benefit to the Allies. Pmiitive Ger¬ 
man expeditions in Serbia, because of the 
premature uprisings, annihilated 78,000 
Serbians from 16 to 50 years of age. 

-General Mihailovich, with the Yugo¬ 
slav Army, remained on the side of the 
people who rose in mass against the 
Communist partisans led by foreigners 
and adventurers, who had nothing in 
common with the Serbian people. 

Just as the Yugoslav Army fought 
against the Ustashi for the protection 
of the Serbian population, it was forced* 
to take the side of the people in the 
fight the population itself started 
against the Communist partisans in 
order to save themselves from a com¬ 
plete physical annihilation. I shall 
bring out the details of the work of 
the Communist partisans in a separate 
section on partisans. 

After the beginning of the fight 
against all those who endeavored to an¬ 
nihilate the Serbian people, the Yugo¬ 
slav Army strengthened even more the 
people's confidence and the entire Ser¬ 
bian nation may be said to belong to the 
units of the Yugoslav Army. 

GUERRILLA TACTICS OF THE YUGOSLAV ARMY 

The Yugoslav Army did not have 
enough weapons to enter into large-scale 
fights against the forces of occupation. 
Abandoned by the Allies and left to Itself, 
it organized and prepared for the decisive 
moment, doing only sabotage of commu¬ 
nications and protecting the Serbian 
population from the Ustashi, the forces 
of occupation and the partisans. 

Upon the request of the British Middle 
East Supreme Command, the Yugoslav 
Army sabotaged all communications and 
especially on the railroad line Bebprade- 
Nlsh-Salonflca, which was used for the 
transport of supplies to the German 
troops in Africa who had come almost as 
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f«r as Alexandria. The consequence of 
this sabotage was a clean-up of eastern 
and western Serbia and the Novipazar 
Sandxhak by German punitive expedi¬ 
tions. Several thousand inhabitants 
alonf the railroad line and several hun¬ 
dred railroad men were executed, aside 
from the crimes which the punitive ex¬ 
peditions committed in the interior of 
Serbia. General Mihailovich went into 
action and the people did not mind the 
sacrlfioes when they could benefit the 
Allies. 

In the telegram No. 1383 of March 3, 
1943, General Mihailovich reported on 
the work of the Yugoslav Army, as fol¬ 
lows: 

The Yugoslav Army In the homeland Is left 
to Its own resources both in regard to aid In 
planes and to supply in arms. For this reason 
we use special tactics; 

1. We are not able to attack at the same 
time both our Internal and external enemies. 
We are forced to fit our fighting tactics to spe* 
cial circumstances in each individual regrion. 
Yugoslavia is occupied by the Italians, Ger¬ 
mans, the Bulgarians, the Hungarians, and 
the Ustashi along with other Quisling units. 

2. A simultaneous attack against all of 
them would be doomed to failure in advance. 
Aside from hard and bloody defensive bat¬ 
tles we are forced to attack the enemies and 
beat them one by otle. This is the basic 
principle of warfare. 

3. As for the Italian, in August 1942 we 
crushed the Ustashi and the Italian-Moham¬ 
medan Militia in the county of Poche. In 
the beginning of January 1943 we dispersed 
and alomost completely annihUated the 
Itallan-Albanlan Militia which committed 
Climes on our people In the county of BJelo 
Polje. In the beginning of February we 
broke up and, to a large extent, annihilated 
the Ustashi and the Italo-Mohammendan 
Militia in the counties of Chajnlce and 
Plevlje. 

4. In Serbia, sabotage is being done on 
railways and only later will It be possible to 
estimate the contribution to the common 
Allied cause. Units of the Yugoslav Army 
in Serbia are carrying out general civil dis¬ 
obedience which demands numerous sacri- 
fioes and In open fighting we have been de- 
stioying smaller German groups, LJotlch’s 
and Nfidlch's units. 

8. In south Serbia, we have been preparing 
armed attacks on railway communications 
south of 

6. In Bosnia, we are continuing the fight 
against every one of our external and Inter¬ 
nal foes. We have shaken seriously the 
Ustashi ranks In Bosnia. 

7. In Volvodlna, we have continued the 
defense of the people whose suffering, under 
the Germans, the Hungarians, and the 
Ustashi and their terror, is indescribable. 

The people ere healthy and know what 
they want. We are guided by their common 
tense and their infallible Judgment. Ihe 
peo|de are conipletaty on our side in spite of 
propsffanda from aU sMes. 

Ab for the tactics which OentmX 
Mlhafiovloh has been applying In his 
struggle against the forces of occupation, 
it is quite different from the Communist 
tactics. In the telegram No. 1400 of 
March 1043, General Mihailovich 
says: 

Our tactics eonslsts in the following: To 
hold the mountains and from them to carry 
out attacks against the forces of occupation 
and their servahts or egatast important ob¬ 
jectives grouping our untie according to need. 

As soon so the units carry out their tasks, 
they disband and withdraw to their bases. 


When ws held the liberated territory in west-' 
ern Serbia, neither Obetnlk units nor my 
staff remained in the cities. We attempted 
to control the entire national territory, and 
not only certain regions. Because of this, 
in the fail of 1941 and on the eve of the Ger¬ 
man attack on Ravna Oora in Buvobor where 
our units were gathered, I sent them aU to 
their countiee with the task of carrying out 
attacks from the snow-covered mountains 
and completing organization in the counties. 

In this manner the Oermana. with five divi¬ 
sions, carried out their attack against noth¬ 
ing. 

We are not going to open free zones until 
we arc able to defend such zones and to pro¬ 
tect the people from reprisals. But already 
we are in a position to command the entire 
state territory from the mountains. 

ORCUlhXZATIOK OP THE TUGOSX.AV AAMT 

Thanks to Uie expert leadership, 
headed by the Minister of War, Army 
General Draeha Mihailovich, the Yugo¬ 
slav Army represented an extraordinary 
military organization in Yugoslavia, in 
which were gathered the entire Serbian 
nation, the greater part of the Slovenian 
population, and a part of the Croats in 
Dalmatia. 

Regarding the strength of the Yugoslav 
Army, General Mihailovich in his tele¬ 
grams No. 1400 of March 20, 1943, says 
the following: 

Our organization has been carried out 
territorially by counties. Every county gives 
at least one brigade of at least 1.000 men, 
while the counties with a larger population 
give even 2 to 3 brigades. Aside from 
territorial units, of about 338 counties, 180 
counties are under complete military organ¬ 
ization. Taking only the lowest number, 
this represents 180,000 fighters already or¬ 
ganized In operative units. 

In the remaining 168 counties we are work¬ 
ing more on a secret consplratory basis for 
several reasons. These counties are located 
in the provinces of Banat, Bachka, and 
Baranja, where there is a great pressure on 
the part of the Germans and the Hungarians 
and where the conditions of the terrain are 
not favorable; then in Slovenia and in Zagorje 
where there is Machefc's organization with 
which I have already made contact; and 
finally, in Stajer County from where the Ger¬ 
mans have evacuated the Slovenians, and in 
western Bosnia where, up till now, the Com¬ 
munists have been located. 

MIHAILOVlCil'8 RETUBAL TO COLLASORATK WITH 
THE ENEMY 

General Mihailovich has constantly 
refused cooperation with enemies. The 
National Central Committee in its tele¬ 
gram No. 1396 of March 1943 says: 

As soldiers we are giving our word of 
honor: Flist, that we shall remain loyal to 
our Yugoslavia, the Yugoslav Government In 
London, to our allies and to General 
MlhailoTlch, as the only autborlMdl oom- 
mander In the country. Beonnd, we sbail 
organize for the fight against the enemy by 
collecting arms and ammunition and by 
preparing for liberation. Third, ve shall 
light against anyone who. In wh a t e r e i' man¬ 
ner, helps the enemy. 

AH enemy attempts to gain the col¬ 
laboration of Genexml MfbaSlovlch were 
spurned by him. In his teleigiram No. 
1382 of March 2, 19€3, Mihailovich 
stated: 

One of our oomxnandsrt reported on Feb¬ 
ruary 28 the following: **The German com¬ 
mandant in Gomjl Mtnattovie, First Lie\i- 
tenant Xlrueger, wrote m a latter and aaked 
for a meeting undnr the a o n d mens set by 


me regarding the place and security. The 
aim of the meeting was not stated. Please 
instruct me what to do.*’ 

I answered: “I do not approve of, nor do I 
accept any meeting with German com¬ 
mandants.” I replied to him: “As long as 
you are shooting and arresting innocent 
Serbians and as long as you are In our home¬ 
land there can be no negotiations of any 
kind.” 

On March 1, I received from another 
source, through one of my trusted agents, the 
following: 

“The chief of the German Gestapo in Yugo¬ 
slavia asked whether you would be willing 
to receive a special emissary from Hitler for 
a conference. This conference would deal 
mainly with the proposition that you take 
full command in Yugoslavia and that the 
Germans and the Bulgarians evacuate it. 
The only thing asked is free railway com¬ 
munications to the south and to Bulgaria, 
which would be guarded by our troops." 

Not even verifying the authenticity of this 
second offer, 1 sent over the radio the fol¬ 
lowing answer: "Loyal to the common Allied 
cause of the United Nations, I refuse all 
negotiations.” 

Then in the telegram 1399 of March 
10. 1943. General Mihailovich reported: 

The attempts of the enemy to get in con¬ 
tact with mo continue. This time the offer 
came both from the Germans and the Ital¬ 
ians together, asking to get In touch with 
one of my collaborators at least. This at¬ 
tempt I also refused emphatically and I shall 
continue to do so in the future. The con¬ 
stant attempts of the enemy to establish 
contact with me, I am convinced, come from 
a desire to take advantage of the campaign 
which is being waged in the Allied countries 
against the national movement which is 
headed by the Central National Committee. 

I do not exclude the possibility of an in¬ 
trigue on the part of the Germans and the 
Italians directed against the national move¬ 
ment and Its Integrity. Please be careful. 

In connection with the campaign 
which was being waged in the Allied 
press against General Mihailovich to the 
effect that he collaborated with the Ital¬ 
ians, upon the request ol the Royal Yugo¬ 
slav Government, General Mihailovich 
sent the telegram No! 1181 of December 
22, 1942, which says: 

I do not permit any collaboration with the 
Italians. We are exterminating the Ustashi 
wherever we find them. We shall destroy 
everything that Is of the Ustashi mercilessly 
beeauee of the 600,000 Serbians massacred by 
them. At present, the Ustashi are maintain¬ 
ing contact with the Communists. My col¬ 
laborators. Blrcanln and Jevdjevlc, have never 
worked for the Italians and are always ready 
to attack them on my orders, but. for the 
present, my first aim is to annihilate the 
Ustashi and their creation, the Croatia of 
Pavelich. 

Have confidence In us. We shall never do 
anything that could harm the Allied cause. 
Because of the large numbers of the enemy 
we strive to beat one by one. A fight against 
all of them at the same time would be use¬ 
less and unsuccessful. In the course of the 
winter I shall Teach Karlovac and Zagreb wltli 
my units. By annihilating Pavellch’s Croa¬ 
tia I shall strike at the nerve center of our 
greatest enemies, the Germans. 

Then, in the telegram No. 1381 of 
March 1943. Gteneral Mihailovich says: 

It is alMOlittely untrue that Jevdjevlch 
concluiM an w go om ent with the Italians 
toward the end of September 1942. There¬ 
fore he could not have destroyed Croat vil¬ 
lages. vTt is true that, with the gi-eatest dim- 
culty, he Is keeping our people from revenge 
over the Ustashi elements In Herzegovina, 
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Which elemnits supplied the most blood¬ 
thirsty members of the Black Legion and 
who are now being settled in the burned 
ruins of the Serbian homes in Bosanska 
Krajina. 

Incidentally, I wish to mention the fact 
that since August 1942 up to the present day 
the English Major Hudson has been con¬ 
stantly with me. I was with him far from 
the Mostar region. The aim of these low 
lies is clear to me. The Soviet Union is con¬ 
stantly repeating Its solemn decision not to 
meddle In the internal affairs of small na¬ 
tions. but secretly it is doing everything pos¬ 
sible to weaken the national movement and 
to strengthen the bankrupt movement of 
foreign adventures which has been forever 
condemned by the people and through which 
it hopes to attain its aims and at the same 
time appear not to be interfering. 

The truth is that only the Gestapo and 
the Communists have been holding meet¬ 
ings and their united action is raging against 
us. It is interesting that the Soviet Union 
should care so much about the Croats whose 
troops it faces on its own front and that 
the Italian Roman Catholics should aid the 
Orthodax Serbs against the Croat Roman 
Catholics. In our difficult struggle and 
superhuman self-defense it seems that our 
allies are on the side of the enemy while we 
have been left completely to ourselves. Yet 
we remain undaunted and loyal to our allies 
and our national cause, deeply convinced that 
we shall endure until the final victory, be¬ 
cause the entire population is with us. 

This telegram clearly shows that Gen¬ 
eral Mihailovich not only did not colla¬ 
borate with the Italians but refutes all 
accusations that his collaborators were 
destroying Croatian villages. 

The facts which fully corroborate the 
statements of General Mihailovich and 
refute, in a convincing manner, all accu¬ 
sations of his collaboration with the Axis 
Powers are: 

Families of General Mihailovich and 
the majority of his o£Qcers are held as 
hostages by the enemy; 

Execution of Drazha’s followers in Bel¬ 
grade, especially that on Christmas Eve 
and on Catholic Christmas, when 1,400 
men were shot; 

The order and call of General Nedich 
to chase and annihilate by all means 
Drazha’s followers; and the order of the 
commandant of Serbia, General Bader, 
to annihilate by all possible means the 
followers of General Mihailovich. 

The Yugoslav Army under the com¬ 
mand of General Mihailovich In occu¬ 
pied Yugoslavia was fully prepared to 
bring about the uprising of the entire 
Serbian people, the entire Slovenian peo¬ 
ple. and a part of the Croatian people at 
the moment of the landing of the Allies 
in the Balkans. But the Allies double- 
crossed Yugoslavia in favor of Commu¬ 
nist ‘’rat*’—Tito. 

In his telegram No. 1,500 of April 24, 
1043, addressed to the Premier of the 
Royal Government, General Mihailovich 
says: 

All of U8, down to the last man, are impa¬ 
tiently awaiting the day when we shall be 
able to extend our most enthuslaetio oon- 
tributlQiggp victory over our FsKSist and 
Nazi enemies in the greatest and most sin¬ 
cere loyalty to our aUies. 

oowcLU KOM c oKcmnsro thx national movi- 

MSNT OF OINKRAL M2KAZLOVXOR 

First. The national movement of the 
Minister of War, General Mihailovich, 


has gathered around it the entire Serbian 
and Slovenian people, and the nationally 
minded Croats have begun joining it. 
This movement was a Yugoslav move¬ 
ment, and, with regard to contacts main¬ 
tained with the neighboring nations, it 
was a Balkan movement also. 

General Mihailovich should rather be 
called the savior of the Yugoslav state 
idea among the Serbian people than a 
great Serbian. 

Second. The center of the national 
movement was made up of the Serbian 
people, known throughout its entire his¬ 
tory by its democratic sentiments and 
ideals as well as by its great patriotism 
and love for the homeland and freedom. 
The entire movement was democratic, 
with the aim of restoring Yugoslavia on 
the basis of broadest democracy headed 
by the Karageorgevich dynasty. 

General Mihailovich is at the head of 
this movement, which is national, demo¬ 
cratic, and dynastic. 

Third. The Yugoslav Army in the 
homeland represents an organized force 
of over 200,000 fighters led by a most ca¬ 
pable staff of young oflacers. This army 
alone was capable of bringing about an 
uprising of the entire population, of unit¬ 
ing the entire resistance, and of seriously 
aiding our allies when they landed in the 
Balkans. Only the Yugoslav Army under 
General Mihailovich was capable of at¬ 
tracting also a large part of nationally 
minded Croats who are now in the Pave- 
lich’s home-guard units. 

These are the gallant soldiers of free¬ 
dom who were double-crossed by the 
United States of America and Britain for 
a worthless rat—Tito—who was killing 
his own people to make Yugoslavia safe 
for communism. 

OrNCRAL MIHAILOVICH’S PART IN ALLIED VICTORY 
IN AFRICA 

By disrupting communications and 
supply lines In the Balkans at a time 
when the late Marshal Erwin Rommel 
and the Afrlka Korps were marching on 
Alexandria, the Nile, and Suez, the sol¬ 
diers of General Mihailovich and the Ser¬ 
bian people gave conclusive proof of their 
loyalty to the allied cause. They had al¬ 
ready shown their colors on March 27, 
1941, when they entered the war against 
Germany on the side of Great Britain 
which, at that time, stood alone. 

Serbian efforts in the African cam¬ 
paign were recognized by Adolf Hitler 
when in his New Year’s speech of 1943, he 
said the war in Africa was lost because 
communications with Africa were sev¬ 
ered by sabotage in Italy and the Bal¬ 
kans. 

As soon as Rommel launched his offen¬ 
sive on Tobruk, General Mihailovicb, not 
waiting for orders from the English com¬ 
mand In the Near East nor from the 
Royal Yugoslav Government, com¬ 
manded Chetnlk units to attack the com¬ 
munication lines because at that time 
German war material for Africa was be¬ 
ing shipped on the Belgrade-Salonika 
railway. On all sides railroad lines were 
blown up, bridges were demolished, rail¬ 
way yards were destroyed, transporta¬ 
tion convoys and German farrisont were 
attacked with the aim of creating as 


much confusion as possible in the enemy 
rear and on their communication lines. 

General Mihailovich knew what the 
loss of Africa would mean to Yugoslavia, 
too, and therefore, without considera¬ 
tion for the great and bloody sacrifices 
and the terrible reprisals sure to come on 
the civilian population, he attacked ene¬ 
my positions. Because of this action, 
the enemy was forced to retain 40 divi¬ 
sions in Yugoslavia. Had they been 
available to Rommel before Alexandria, 
the Gei-mans would have determined the 
African campaign to the disadvantage of 
the Allies. 

EFFORTS RECOGNIZED 

Recognizing the value of General Mi¬ 
hailovich’s initiative and the great suf¬ 
ferings that the Serbian people had en¬ 
dured, Admiral Sir Henry Hardwood, 
commander of the Mediterranean Fleet; 
Gen. Claude Auchinleck, commander of 
British troops in the Near East, and Mar¬ 
shal Tedder, Commandant of the Air 
Forces in the Near East, sent the follow¬ 
ing telegram to General Mihailovich on 
August 16, 1942: 

with admiration wc are following your di¬ 
rected operatlona, which are of Inestimable 
value to our Allied cause. 

During the battle in Yugoslavia, Gen¬ 
eral Mihailovich sent the following tele¬ 
gram on September 4. 1942, to the su¬ 
preme commander. King Peter: 

The Yugoslav Army, faithful to Its glori¬ 
ous traditions, is lighting under the most 
difficult conditions for the liberty of its 
people under the command of your majesty. 
Our army will bravely and decisively perse¬ 
vere, together with the United Nations, In 
this bloody battle until final victory and the 
liberation of our homeland. 

With such morale and such enthusi¬ 
asm, the Chetnik units of the Yugoslav 
Army continued to fight in Yugoslavia, 
thereby aiding the Allies in Africa. The 
Germans brought in new divisions, they 
stirred the Bulgarians, Hungarians, and 
the Ustashi together with the Parti¬ 
sans—into battle against the Yugoslav 
Army and the Serbian people who com¬ 
pletely comprehended the difficult situ¬ 
ation of the Allies at Alexandria. In this 
difficult struggle—^tattered, hungry, 
barefooted, and without sufficient arms 
and ammunition—^the best officers were 
killed, the civilian population fell en 
masse under enemy machine guns, hun¬ 
dreds of villages were demolished, but 
the bloody and difficult struggle was pro¬ 
longed with the same fierceness, for 
Rommel was near Alexandria. 

On September 20, 1942, the Premier 
of the Royal Yugoslav Government Is¬ 
sued the following order to General 
Mihailovich; 

The British Government advised that Gen¬ 
eral Alexander sent you instructions for the 
carrying out of attacks on communication 
lines in Yugoslavia. The enemy communi¬ 
cation lines are extremely overburdened and 
with continuous attacks you could do our 
allies a new favor. 

Because of the civilian disobedience In 
Serbia, southern Serbia. Voyvodina, 
Montenegro, Bosnia, Hercegovina, and 
southern Dalmatia, ordered by General 
BAihallovich to Incite disorder among 
the occupational army and as much con¬ 
fusion as possible, the President of the 
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•o*caUed Serbian Ckivernment, Milan 
He6ich, issued the following order in the 
Belgrade newspaper Novo Vreme of Jan¬ 
uary 3» 1948: 

ORMn HO. a or tbs nsaxmifT or tbs council 

or BZNxsTsas 

Some kind of a oommaod anny in the 
homeland began on September 0, 104a. to 
give orders throughout Serbia to the mayors 
of towns to leave their posts and go to the 
mountains, and to all others to refuse to ac¬ 
cept the abandoned posts recommending dis¬ 
obedience to our Serbians as well as to the oc¬ 
cupational authorities. 

The command of the Yugoslav Army in 
the homeland is nothing but a small band 
of outlaws and desperadoes who. like blood¬ 
thirsty Communists and often together with 
them, endeavor to defame completely the 
Serbian people by means of blunders and 
ordinary acts of sabotage unworthy of offi¬ 
cers and honest men. 

To this handful of wretched non-Serbs, 
servants of cursed London and Moscow, I say: 
Keep your hands to yourselves, lunatics, and 
1 order aU Government and local authorities 
in the country, to persecute and annihilate 
this band by all means, thus carrying out 
their duty to the Serbian people and the 
homeland. 

Presidxnt or the Council of Ministers. 

Following this German order signed by 
Milan Nedich, General Bader issued an¬ 
other order that all mayors and sheriffs 
of towns must remain at their posts. He 
proclaimed: 

That for every sheriff killed a hundred 
Serbs will be executed and for every mayor, 
10 Serbs; for every military objective de¬ 
stroyed a hundifd Serbs will be executed. 

Many mayors were brought into Bel¬ 
grade and shot because they did not wish 
to remain further at their posts. 
axiMAN msuxs proclamation 

As the order issued by Milan Nedich 
was not obeyed, the Commandant of 
SerUa, General Bader, announced the 
following order in the Belgrade news¬ 
paper, Novo Vreme. of January 19,1943: 

A small group of rebels under the leader¬ 
ship of the former Col. DraZha Mihailovich 
is fighting against the legal Serbian Govern¬ 
ment of the Prime Minister, General Nedich. 
These rebels consider themselves regulars 
of the Yugoslav Army and are inspired by a 
criminal thirst for glory. They are trying 
to oontinue a state of war between the Ger¬ 
man and Serbian nations, which ceased to 
exist on April 17. 1941, with the signing of 
the armistice. According to the articles of 
the International War Agreement recognized 
by the Hague Conference they are no longer 
considered regular soldiers, and thereby fall 
under the war laws. 

The activities of these ambitious and blind 
fanatics, who in their criminal thoughtleae- 
nesB will not take into consideration reality, 
constantly demand new and heavy sacrifices 
of the whole Serbian nation. 

X call upon aU the Serbs to cooperate In 
destroying this nest of troublemakers. Who¬ 
ever falls to assist In the persecution of 
these rebels within the limits of his power 
and is in the position to do so, becomes 
thereby their accomplice and falls under the 
Jurisdiction of the war law. 

Serbs, preserve peace and order. 

OXNIRAL Bauer. 

Commandant oj Serbia, 

■LOODT MPMALS START 

What thd Serbian people endured dur¬ 
ing this period of Rommel’s offensive 
agMnot Alexandria is diflleult to describe. 


The entire year of 1942 will remain as 
the bloodiest year in ^Serbian history* 
The Germans stirred the Bulgarians, the 
Hungarians, the Albanians, the Ustashi, 
and the partisans to fight against the 
Seibian people. They all endeavored by 
severe reprisals against the innocent in¬ 
habitants, to stop General Mihailovich’s 
action. *1116 Serbian people bravely en¬ 
dured all the suffering and thereby made 
a sacrifice of great value to the Allies. 

VICTORT IN AFRICA 

The actions of the Chetnik units of the 
Yugoslav Army—carried on under orders 
of the British Supreme Command in the 
Near East, and of the Royal Yugoslav 
Government In London—as well as the 
enormous sacrifices which the Serbian 
people suffered, enabled the Allies to win 
the Battle of El Alamein. Not only Suez 
and the Nile but all of Africa was saved. 

On November 11,1942, pursuant to the 
victory over Rommel at El Alamein, Gen¬ 
eral Mihailovich sent the following tele¬ 
gram to the British Supreme Command 
in the Near East: 

To Admiral Hardwood. General Alexander, 
and Marshal Tedder. For the Yugoslav Army 
and myself I sincerely congratulate you on 
the victory of the Navy. Army, and Air Force 
under your commands in the Near East. The 
complete victory which you brought about 
by destroying the Joint German and Italian 
forces means the beginning of one of the 
most glorious periods in history. The Yugo¬ 
slav Army of King Peter II is enraptured with 
this victory and follows your every move with 
intense Interest, awaiting in the further de¬ 
velopment, the moment for Its full and im¬ 
molated endeavor for final victory. 

The Chief of the British Imperial Gen¬ 
eral Staff, pursuant to Yugoslavia’s Unity 
Day. December 1,1942, sent the following 
greeting to the War Minister and the 
Chief of Staff of the Supreme Command 
of King Peter II to Army Gen. Dragoljub 
M. Mihailovich: 

In the name of the British Imperial General 
Staff. I cannot let the twenty-fourth anni¬ 
versary of the unification of the Serbs, CroatP, 
and Slovenes into one kingdom, pass with¬ 
out expressing my felicitation for the wonder¬ 
ful undertaking of the Yugoslav Army. I 
am not thinking only of the forces which 
have Joined the ranks of our Army in the 
Near Bast in the triumphant hour, but also 
of your tmdefeatable Chetniks under your 
command, who are fighting night and day 
under the most difficult war conditions. X 
am convinced, your excellency, that the day 
wUl soon come when all ydur forces wUl be 
able to be united in a free and victorious 
Yugoslavia; the day when the enemy, against 
whom we are Jointly fighting, shoulder to 
shoulder, will be crushed forever. 

SHOWS VALUE OF AIO 

This greeting is the best proof of how 
much the British people and the British 
military leaders valued the emteavors of 
the Chetnik units of the Yugoslav Army. 

King Peter, in his speecih of t>ecember 
1 on the liondon radio, gave fun recogni¬ 
tion to General Mlhallovieh and his 
fighters. He said: 

fiXy War Minister, Gen. OnuBha Mihailovich, 
your pride and mine, with hja nyirtme com¬ 
mand. represents, before Mw wend today and 
before history tomomrir, the nii^lene around 
which our entire pecq^le aesimble with¬ 

out regard to ideoloties wMoh hthelHtoe might 
segregate them. Xt Is to the latmet of us 


all. especially to you there who are bloody 
and wounded, that the possibility of further 
confusion be erased with the greatest pos¬ 
sible speed and with as few hardships as 
possible. 

Lastly, on January 25. General Mihail¬ 
ovich sent the following telegram: 

TO Great Britain's commanders in the Near 
East, Admiral Hardwood, General Alexander, 
and Marshal Tedder: Under the forceful at¬ 
tacks of the three branches of the armed 
forces of Great Britain, the last action cf 
the so-called Italian Empire has disappeared. 
The Yugoslav Army in the homeland fol¬ 
lowed with admiration the course and speed 
of these operations. This gives it hope and 
a firm belief that the Allied forces in the 
Middle East and in northern Africa will not 
be held up long before Tunis and that It will 
soon continue Its victorious march on Europe 
in connection with the great embracing 
Allied offensive. The Yugoslav Army in the 
homeland wlU once again show the entire 
world who the Yugoslavs are and how they 
know how to fight for liberty. To Great 
Britain's commanders In the Near East, pur¬ 
suant to this great victory, from our moun¬ 
tains, the Yugoslav Army and 1 send greet¬ 
ings and Blncerest congratulations for this 
great triumph. 

Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower, the su¬ 
preme commander of the Allied forces 
in north Africa, gave recognition to the 
fighting of the Chetnik units of the 
Yugoslav Army in the following tele¬ 
gram: 

The American Armed Forces in Europe and 
Africa greet their brothers in arms, the emi¬ 
nent and gallant military units under your 
resolute command. These brave men who 
Joined your ranks in their birthplaces in 
order to expel the enemy from your home¬ 
land are fighting with complete devotion and 
sacrifice for the mutual cause of the United 
Nations. May this struggle bring them com¬ 
plete success. 

Eisenhower. 

At the time wlien the Ustashi-Partisan 
campaign endeavored to present General 
Mihailovich and the Yugoslav Army as 
collaborators with the Axis he and his 
immortal fighters received recognition, 
not only from King Peter II tfUt also from 
all the Allied commanders with whom 
General Mihailovich cooperated and 
whose orders he carried out. 

DE GAULLE SENDS DECORATION 

By way of recognition for these heroic 
struggles in Yugoslavia at the moment 
that French North Africa was being lib¬ 
erated, General Charles De GauUe deco¬ 
rated Genera] Mihailovich with the Croix 
de Guerre with red palm. On this occa¬ 
sion General De Gaulle issued the follow¬ 
ing proclamation of praise to all the 
forces of the Fighting French on land, 
on sea, and in the air: 

Th« legendary hero, the symbol of the 
purest patriotism and the highest Yugoslav 
military virtues, this general never ceased 
fighting on the soil of his occupied homeland. 
With thanks to the aid which the Yugoslav 
patriots are giving him, he unceasingly 
fought against the occiipatioDal army, pre¬ 
paring in this way the final charge which 
will bring about the liberation of his home¬ 
land and the entire world, fighting shoulder 
to shoulder with those who never recognized 
that a great country could succumb to a 
brutal conqueror. 

This proclamation of praise carries Uie 
decoM-tion of the Croix de Guerre with palm 
leaf. 

CHAiLaa Dx Gaullx. 
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Kins Peter, In this period of heavy 
and bloody fighting of the Chetnih units 
of the Yugoslav Army, decorated more 
than 500 officers and soldiers with the 
Karageorge Star with Swords. Ninety- 
five percent of these men fell on the field 
of glory. 

THE COMMUNIST PABTXSAN MOVEMENT UNDER 
THE LBADBR8K1P OF JOSXP BROS-TXTO 

Compare the leadership of Mihailovich 
and his men with traitor Tito and his 
killing Communists. The movement of 
the Communist partisans In Yugoslavia 
under Tito represents a collection of not 
only Communists in Yugoslavia but also 
Communists from the Balkans and other 
regions of Europe. Until the attack of 
Germany against Russia in June 22.1941. 
the Communists in Yugoslavia were the 
best friends with the forces of occupa¬ 
tion and collaborated with them, be¬ 
cause the Soviet Russia was friendly with 
Germany. Aside from the treachery of 
the Croatian Ustashi, in the course of 
the war. the Communists, with their ac¬ 
tivities, stabbed in the back the Yugo¬ 
slav Army which had come to grips with 
the Axis Powers on April 6. 1941. 

partisan tactics ABE CATASTROPHIC FOB THE 
PEOPLE 

Just how little the Communist parti¬ 
sans cared for the national interests of 
the Serbian people can be seen from the 
consequences of the premature uprising 
into which the Communists pushed the 
people. The national committee has 
clearly pointed out the consequences of 
the German punitive expedition in Ser¬ 
bia during which 78,000 Serbians were 
killed in 1941. 

In their flight from the Blhac Republic 
the Communists forced the entire popu¬ 
lation to flee with them before the Ger¬ 
mans and the Ustashi. in order to pro¬ 
tect the Communists from the attack. 
Because of this Communist terror, masses 
of people arc fleeing from Mihac toward 
Glamoc. As soon as the Germans ap¬ 
proach, tht Communists abandon these 
unprotected masses and leave them to 
the mercy of the Germans and the 
Ustashi, who massacre them mercilessly. 

Those who succeeded in e.scaping, died 
of cold in the snow and ice. Between 
Drvar and Glamoc. there were over 600 
frozen bodies of women and children. 
All this is more than horrible. That is 
the fight whicxi the Communists waged, 
a fight which was directed by foreign 
propaganda with the aim of systemati¬ 
cally annihilating the nation. 

In the cou} se of two and a half years 
the Communist partisans have killed a 
large number of General Mihailovich’s 
officers and the best nationalists and men 
in the Serbian population. Their only 
aim has been to leave the Serbian nation 
leaderless by killing off the prominent 
men. 

The Serbian people have bitterly ex¬ 
perienced the partisan ’’democratic’* 
methods. Up till now the partisans 
have shown their *’democratic” methods 
only in the merciless fight for power, 
and the bloodthirsty killing of the Ser¬ 
bians and even the helpless and Innocent 
old men and women in villages. Thou¬ 
sands of graves of the most prominent 
men. burned schools, desecrated 


churches and monasteries and plundered 
and burned homes in Serbia, Monte¬ 
negro, and now in Bosanska Krajina, 
Lika, and Kordun are the best proof of 
their conception of democracy. 

It is significant that they applied all 
these ’’democratic” methods only in 
Serbian regions, in Serbia and Monte¬ 
negro, as if the people in these regions 
did not have enough of the bloodthirsti¬ 
ness of the forces of occupation, and in 
Bosanska Krajina, in order to annihi¬ 
late a few Serbians who escaped the 
Ustashi knives. In that regard Tito only 
complimented both the forces of occupa¬ 
tion and Pavelich. • 

In Montenegro ’’the partisan army of 
liberation” killed hardly 200 men. non¬ 
commissioned officers, and officers. The 
Italians showed a much larger number 
in order to prove that their presence in 
the Balkans was needed and thus to avoid 
going to the eastern front. But the par¬ 
tisan army has made devastation among 
the people, on the other hand. It has 
killed cowardly over 2,000 men. mostly 
farmers, householders, and, in only three 
counties, about 40 women. 

In western Bosnia, where there are 
some Croats and Mohammedans, only 
Serbians were killed. In Kljuc, only the 
Serbian part of the town was burned, 
and in Jajco were burned the buildings 
of the Institute of Hygiene, the Parish 
home, the Sokol home, and the Serbian 
bank, while not one Ustashi home, 
either Croat of Mohammedan, was even 
touched. In the Serbian counties, 
Bosanskl Petrovac, Glamoc, Grahovo, 
and so forth, the homes were burned, the 
cattle destroyed and the partisans, in 
flight, drove the people with them. On 
the road between Drvar and Glamoc, 500 
frozen women and children were left. 
The graves, strewn along their way, will 
be an eternal momento of the partisan 
rule in these regions. 

These bloodthirsty killers of the Ser¬ 
bian people should not dare even to men¬ 
tion the word democracy, for they are 
the same people who at the beginning of 
the war, in Kragujevac, while the enemy 
was entering the city, shot into the backs 
of Yugoslav officers. They are those 
who, in the entire country, persuaded 
the soldiers to kill their officers and to 
throw away their arms. They are those 
who. during the siege of Blraljevo and 
Valjevo, gathered their units in order to 
take with their aid the power by force 
in the regions which Drazha’s men had 
liberate^, and they left Drazha’s units 
to fight alone against the Germans. 
They are those who killed Drazha’s offi¬ 
cers and messengers while Drazha fought 
the forces of occupation. They are 
those who in Uzice, their first republic, 
caused by their criminal inability a hor¬ 
rible catastrophe in the treasury of the 
national bank, where they placed shel¬ 
ters from the German i^anes for the 
people, and the work shop for the dis¬ 
mounting of shrapnel which caused an 
explosion and over 600 men, women, and 
children, hidden from German air at¬ 
tacks were killed so that human bodies 
fell all over the town. On the first day 
after the catastrophe, over 870 coffins 
into which were plMd pieces of the 
dead victims, were sadly and silently es¬ 


corted by thousands of mothers, sisters, 
fathers, brothers, husbands, and wives 
dressed in black. No one dared to cry 
for that would have been an Insult to 
the prestige of the regime of bloody Tito, 
who in this manner made the Serbian 
people unhappy wherever he passed. 
The Communists were those who having 
run away from Uzice with the treasury 
of the National Bank, formed another 
republic at Zabljak and during their 
short-lived terror rule they made out of 
Montenegro a black grave. 

Tito—the rat-traitor, like the occu¬ 
pational forces of the Germans and the 
Italians undertook everything to divide 
the Serbian people and make them 
quarrel, building up on one side the 
Serbians, on the other the Montene¬ 
grins, on the third the Macedonians, on 
the fourth the Mohammedans, and so 
forth, all like separate nations. Were 
not the Communists those who, like 
the forces of occupation of the Germans 
and the Italians, specially searched for 
and selected Serbian nationalists and 
intellectuals and killed them off in order 
to leave the people without leadership. 
It is no wonder that today so many Com¬ 
munists in Serbia entered the service of 
the German Gestapo to denounce and 
kill Drazha’s men and in Montenegro 
the Communists joined the Montenegrin 
Usurers, the most miserable Italian 
servants. 

Should then these same rats carry out 
the national rebirth and introduce de¬ 
mocracy? They have no right to speak 
about democracy; neither they nor any¬ 
one else in their name. They have no 
right to call anyone reactionary, and 
least of all, the national movement of 
Drazha Mihailovich, around which is 
gathered the entire Serbian nation, 
which has found through General Mi¬ 
hailovich, after 20 years of wandering 
and suffering, its road again to which its 
national genius has lead it. For the 
United States of America and Britain to 
accept a killer like Tito as an ally is 
shameful beyond words. 

PARTISANS KILL ONLY SERBS . 

It is a strange coincidence that Uto, 
the rat, killed only Serbians and he 
burned only Serbian villages. General 
Mihailovich has sent on this a series of 
telegrams. 

No. 739 of October 4,1942; 

Because of the killings which the Commu¬ 
nists perpetrated secretly in the Province of 
Srem. 60 Serbianis were executed. The Oom- 
mimists are Intentionally committing mur¬ 
ders near the Serbian villages in order that 
the innocent Serbian heads should pay for 
them. All this is done according to a plan to 
annihilate the Serbian nation. The Croatian 
authorities seize every opportunity to kill as 
many Serbians as possible. The Communists 
are even worse toward the Serbians. 

No. 1109 of December 11,1942: 

An eyewitness reports that toward the end 
of October the Partisan radio station. Free 
Yugoslavia, in its transmission represented 
as one of their greatest successes the attack 
on Bosnian Orahovo, in which there was sta¬ 
tioned one Italian battalion. But the truth 
is that the partisans attacked a Serbian vil¬ 
lage near Orahovo, set it afire, and killed 200 
persons, among whom were women and chil¬ 
dren. They plundered whatever they could 
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moh In the entire environment, end became 
of tbetr terror S,000 pereona remained home- 
leia and without anything In theee winter 
daya. They inflloted no loaaea upon the 
Italian aoidlera. 

On the burned houaee the Oommunlata had 
written out: **There are the remalna of Dugo 
Folje." Dugo PoUe la the place where earlier 
the Ohetnlky attacked the Uatashl. Among 
the killed partlaans a large number of Ua- 
taahl were found from Janka Puaata with 
tattooed Inalgnla. 

Telegram No. 1111 of December 11, 
1942: 

Crimea almilar to thoee which they perpe¬ 
trated near Orabovo the Oommunlata per¬ 
petrated on the Serblana In the village of 
Proklke, county of Brlnjakl. and the village 
of Llcka Jaeenlca, county of Plaakl, aa well 
aa In the viUagea Qomirje, and Si*paka Mo- 
ravloa. in the county of Moravlckl, and In 
the village of Baduc, county of Ooepic. In 
the vicinity of Oracac, where only Serbians 
live, a large part of the population remained 
homeless and deprived of everything. In the 
village VMlke Poplne. county of Lepac. they 
plundered everything and eet (Ire to 40 houses. 

Telegram No. 1112 of December 11, 
1942: 

If any of the Serblana in the partisan 
ranks objects to the crimes, plunder, and 
burning, the Communiata immediately shoot 
him. Toward the end of November, a par¬ 
tisan. Profeaaor Slnobad. was shot because he 
protested against the burning of Serbian 
villages in the vldnlty of Boaanko Orahovo. 
On November 33, in the village of Klevo, 
county of Vrllka, three Serb partisans were 
shot because they refused to plunder and 
bum Serbian villages. On November 16 the 
Communists took prisoner Chetnik MHorad 
DJuric and skinned him alive; during the 
torture the partisans danced around him. 
Near Grahovo the Communists did not shoot 
the old men but killed them with dull weap¬ 
ons and then massacred them in the Ustashi 
manner. 

Telegram No. 1115 of December 11, 
1942: 

The Communtsta are burning churches and 
schools in all Serbian settlements where 
they come. All this is done according to 
the Ustashi plan to make impossible further 
cultural and educational progress of Ser¬ 
bians. The schools and the churches were 
burned in the Serbian villages: Pidunusa, 
Luznlca, Olavaoe, and Brlog In the county 
of Otocac; Dreznlca and Jasonak In the 
county of Brlnje; Plava Draga, Lioka Jaaenica 
In the county of Piaskl; Oomlrje County of 
Moravlce; Papoca County of GK^lc. Toj^ja 
County of Knin. etc. 

Telegram No. 1483 of April 1943: 

The Oommunlsts are collaborating with 
the Ustashi from whom they receive arms. 
The desire of the UsUshi Is that the Com¬ 
munists as their advance guard and the 
Qermans clear the territory which the Ustashi 
are occupying after the Communists leave it. 
The Communists, therefore, light only In 
Serbian regions and aocordlng to plan are 
ssrsternatlcimy exterminating only the Ser¬ 
bians. This will be easily established after 
the war by the burned remains of our settle¬ 
ments. 

In the Communist ranks, as the Chief of 
staff of one of their units, la the father- 
in-law of Budak. On the bodies of 
tbe Ustashi who fought In Communist ranks, 
tht UstaChl stamp on the hand has been 
found. Tht Communists are even not fight¬ 
ing the Oermans, and they abandon without 
fight tbetr rspubllo vmiob they bad set up, 
after Wbloti they attacked eastern Heaae- 
govtana 


Later Qeneral Mihailovich retpiested 
an Allied commission to witness the 
crimes committed by the partisans.. 
With this object in mind, he sent the fol¬ 
lowing telegrams to tbe Yugoslav Gov¬ 
ernment in London; 

No. 1897 of June 1,1943: 

The Communists and not 1. are to blame 
for the civil war In our country. They are 
the attackers and 1 resist In Justified self- 
defense. In Jiontenegro and Hercegovina 
they have killed. In the most atrocious man¬ 
ner, about 9,030 men and women national¬ 
ists. They have been killing and are still 
killing our beet oAcers and patriots. I have 
sent more than sufficient proof regarding 
this matter and It is not necessary that X 
repeat. The people have already passed judg¬ 
ment on their anions, therefore It is not tor 
me to pass Judgment. 

It Is over a year ago that I requested that 
they be persuaded to cease their destructive 
actiona but I received an answer that all 
attempts have failed. It Is over a year ago 
that 1 requested that an investigation be 
made of tbe communistic atrocities but noth¬ 
ing was done in regard to this. All this is 
evidence of m, endeavors to reconcile the 
mutual struggle. But even In this respect 
I received no support, rather to the contrary, 
via the radio propaganda even greater con¬ 
fusion was created and the civil war was 
intensified. 

No. 1640 of June 11, 1943: 

In the last 10 days 5,000 Serbs have been 
rounded up in eastern Srem. They were 
put Into sealed railway cars and sent to Ger¬ 
many. Beside our units In Srem there are 
also some communistic units who are work¬ 
ing together with the Ustashia on a system¬ 
atic extermination of the Serbs. In these 
communistic units there are no Serbian 
leaders, only Croatian and Hungarian. Their 
activity consists ot the following: During 
the night the Communists carry out smaller 
acts of sabotage on the railways and that 
only near Serbian villages; then the Ustashi 
units attack these villages and shoot the 
Inhabitants and set fire to their property. 
The evident agreement between the Ustsshls 
and tbe Communists for the extermination 
of the Serbs can beat be seen from their 
mutual action In Srem. 

No. 1759 Of July 1, 1943: 

Our commandant from western Bosnia 
reports thst the Communists burned the 
Serbian villages of Savica and Olavlca near 
Olamoeh, First of all they plundered every¬ 
thing and also killed many Serbian peasants. 

No. 1798 of July 7. 1943: 

The Moslems are organising groups under 
the mask of the Communists. They are not 
doing this because of communlstlo ooovlc- 
tlons but because they think that they ean 
exterminate the small remaining number of 
Serbs In Bosnia and Heic'sgovlna In this 
msnner. 

No. 1802 of July 8, 1943: 

Thirty-six Moslem offiows have gone over 
to the Communists. They are leadtag the 
organisation of the MosUans. Their aim Is 
to extermlnate>-under the maak of com¬ 
munism—^the Serbian elementa* This re¬ 
port from the commandant on liajeiviea. 

PASTXSAK COLLABOXATKOir WITH TXS girXBfT 

The Communist putlasaa In Serbia 
with the Qermans and, in Bosnia, with 
the Ustashi maintain oontaeti and are 
fighting together with Oiefama ooeu- 
pation against the national movement of 
Qeneral Mihallovlcli, which can be seen 
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from the following telegrams of General 
MlhaUovich: 

No. 999 of November 21,1942: 

All Communists are released from the 
camps with the aim of preparing the terrain 
for the creation of a European International 
in case of Germany's fall. 

Na 1074 of December 11,1642: 

The Communists whom the former Yugo¬ 
slav reserve Captain Bauman sent to Pozare- 
vae In order to denounce our men receive 
15,000 dinars monthly remuneration. 

No. 1107 of December 11, 1942: 

Recently the Ustashi have begun to col¬ 
laborate greatly with the partisans with the 
aim of annihilating aa many Serbians as 
possible and of finding refuge from the in¬ 
escapable punishment which awaits them 
bscause of their horrible massacres on the 
Serbians. I have many concrete proofs. 

No. 1124 of December 13, 1943: 

The Communists and followers of Ljotlo 
dress In civilian clothes and German uni¬ 
forms, they take with them men, and carry 
away food and cattle. The Germans con¬ 
tinue plundering and searching villages for 
our units. 

No. 1285 of January 22,1943: 

The German, First Lieutenant Bauman, In 
Pozarevac has about 200 Communist agents, 
which were released from the prison. These 
Communists serve by denouncing our col¬ 
laborators in cities and villages. 

Telegram No. 1257 of January 14,1943: 

The Communist leader, Bulsan, In Dal¬ 
matia sent the former county chief in Sinj 
to the Commander of tlie Ustashi to nego¬ 
tiate regarding the common action against 
the Chetnlks. Several Ustashi have already 
joined the Communists. 

Telegram No. 1297 of February 2, 1943; 

Communists in Belgrade have connection 
with the Gestapo through one Bimic, who 
denounces our men in all possible ways. 

Telegram No. 1199 of February 2,1943: 

Ljubomir Zarkovlch, a Communist, re¬ 
ported on January 37 to the Germans in 
Cacak and led Bulgarians and Germans into 
the village of Krstac and Dragacevo. The 
Germans and the Bulgarians shot six men 
and burned alive Millvoje Btojlc from Kistac. 

Telegram No. 1300, of February 2, 
1943: 

On January 27 the Communists in the serv¬ 
ice of the Gestapo brought the Germans and 
the Bulgarians into the village of Jezevica, 
county of Cavak. The Chetnlks retreated 
under fight. The Germans and the Bul¬ 
garians killed the farmers AndrIJa Recevlc, 
Milan Beoevic, and Branko Jasic. They 
burned the houses of Recevlc and Milan Bre- 
tenovlc. 

Telegram No. 1368, of February 25, 
1943: 

Sixty percent of the men in LJotich's ranks 
are Communists. In the county of Pozare- 
vac, Ljotich’s men invited young men to 
join their ranks, and if they did not wish 
that, to join the ranks of the partisans for 
fight against us. 

Telegram No. 1431, of March 21.1943: 

Fkom the most reliable and most certain 
souroe I have received tbe following report: 
*Tlie Oommunlsts have entered into nego¬ 
tiations with the Oermans. In the night of 
March ng to 19 Dr. Milos Markovich, pro¬ 
fessor of technology in Zagreb, arrived in 
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Konjlc as the delegate of the Communist 
staff and continued his trip to Sarajevo." 

PARTISAN PROPAGANDA AGAINST THE WESTERN 
DEMOCRACIES 

The Communist partisans work not 
only against the Yugoslav Army and the 
National Movement of General Mihailo¬ 
vich collaborating closely with the Axis 
Powers, but they openly come out among 
the people also against our allies, the 
Anglo-Saxons. On this matter General 
Mihailovich sent the following tele¬ 
grams: 

No. 1266 of January 17, 1943: 

The Communist radio station Free Yugo¬ 
slavia In Its morning broadcast said the 
following: *Tf an Anglo-American Army 
should land in the Balkans with the aim of 
establishing a pro-Natlonal Yugoslav Govern¬ 
ment in London, the Yugoslav people would 
resist it with force." The Intentions of the 
Communists are clear. Not in the least will 
the radio London propaganda mollify them 
who hate London from the bottom of their 
souls and consider it as the center of the 
greatest capitalism and as as their greatest 
enemy. They have been spreading much 
propaganda in this sense. The British radio 
station will have an opportunity to convince 
itself even more of this sense. I repeat: 
The main aim of the Communists in Jugo¬ 
slavia is the fight against the Serbian Nation 
which wants democracy. 

No. 1359, of February 22, 1943: 

A commander from Slovenia. Major Novak, 
sent the following telegram: "The Commu¬ 
nists are spreading propaganda among our 
people in Trieste inviting them to resist an 
English landing, and together with the Ital¬ 
ians, to hold the English until the Bolshevik 
paratroops should arrive. In Slovenia, in the 
littoral region and in Dalmatia the Commu¬ 
nists are spreading propaganda against Eng¬ 
land and America." 

No. 1379, of February 26, 1943: 

According to reports coming lately from 
Serbia, the Communists have been spread¬ 
ing propaganda inviting the people to fight 
against the English and Americans if they 
land in the Balkans. The Communists are 
likewise working in Slovenia and Istria. 
However, the disposition of the people is 
quite the opposite. 

POLinCAI. PROGRAM OF THE COMMX7NIST PARTISAN 
MO\TEMENT 

The political program of the Commu¬ 
nist partisian movement is as follows: 
The creation of a series of Soviet repub¬ 
lics and the sovietization of entire Yugo¬ 
slavia. In this regard. General Mihail¬ 
ovich sent the following telegrams: 

Telegram No. 1183 of Decemb 23, 
1942: 

After Serbia, Montenegro, Bosnia, and Her¬ 
cegovina and part of Lika around Bihac will 
seal the fate of the Communists. 

The meeting in Mihac and the resolution 
brought there are not the first of this kind. 
All this took place once in the Ostrog Mon¬ 
astery about the beginning of this year and 
is forgotten just as the Republic in Uzice of 
the last year. No one alive among our people 
gives any importance to these decisions nor 
does he take them seriously at all. The peo¬ 
ple have become used to Communist repub¬ 
lics. Significance is not given to these de¬ 
cisions, much more because Tito, whom no 
one knows who he is or what he is, placed 
himself at the head of this movement. The 
entire comedy in Bihac Is only a propagandist 
trick. 

is the best proof of the aim of the 
Comijlipists’ struggle; it is not a fight 


against the forces of occupation but a 
fight to take over power and establish a 
world Communist revolution. 

No. 1446 of March 37,1943: 

At their so-called meeting in Bihac the 
Communists overthrew the king and the 
dynasty and proclaimed a republic, whose 
fatherland Is not this holy land which so 
often has been soaked with the blood of its 
best sons. The homeland of the Oom- 
mimists is the entire world. When one 
makes the objection to Communists, that 
they will exterminate the entire Serbian peo¬ 
ple with their deeds and attitude in Yugo¬ 
slavia. they answer that the Serbian people 
are In their way and that the partisans will 
settle the land with the Chinese, for their 
main object is to change the entire system. 

No 1460 Of April 5, 1943: 

The Communists In Yugoslavia are fighting 
against us only with the aim of aovletlzing 
our country. They will not succeed in this 
but their activity has had a harmful effect 
upon the national organization because they 
control the entire fight against the forces 
of occupation. Because of this, the entire 
work is reduced to mutual fighting which 
will continue as long as the partisans exist, 
because we are fighting for a pure democracy. 

The support which the Communists re¬ 
ceive through propaganda from abroad only 
sharpens the conflict and aids only the forces 
of occupation. Had there been no Commu¬ 
nists and their harmful work we would have 
been able to offer the greatest aid in the fight 
against the forces of occupation at the time 
of the Allied attack on Europe. In this way 
we shall have to fight at that time both 
against the Communist criminals and against 
the forces of occupation. 

The partisans in our homeland fight ex¬ 
clusively for power and against the Yugoslav 
Army and our democratic alms. Should 
thousands of killed nationalists not be 
enough proof of the aims of the partisans? 
Are we not believed when we say that the 
partisans fight against the Yugoslav Army 
and not against the forces of occupation? 

Can a convict like Josip Broz. who is listed 
with the 21agreb police under No. 10434. alias 
leader of the Communists under the name of 
Tito, be compared with the Yugoslav Armv ns 
a national fighter? In the future, when you 
build up Josip Broz as a nation fighter, please 
keep him away from us because we have no 
contacts with the band of convicts and crim¬ 
inals. 

In all his pamphlets and speeches, Josip 
Broz, as well as the radio Free Yugoslavia 
from Moscow, attack the King and as they 
say, the traitorous government in London 
with the ugliest terms. Thereby, they create 
coniusion among the people and give a great¬ 
er swing to Ideological conflicts in the coun¬ 
try. In place of all this, you should invite 
the people to join the Yugoslav Army and to 
rally round the flag of King Peter II. The 
Communists represent the partisan army. 

The Serbian people are unable to compre¬ 
hend that in the same breath can be men¬ 
tioned the Minister of War and the Chief of 
Staff of the Yugoslav Army, the only people's 
force today and tomorrow, and bis movement 
around which are gathered all the Serbians 
and the Slovenians, and which the Croats 
have begun to join, with him and everything 
that represents the national movement on 
the same footing with the plunderer of 
churches and convict, Josip jSroz, a lock¬ 
smith's assistant from the county of Klanjeo 
In Croatia with his handful of adventurers 
at the head of iidiom he placed himself, 
hiding Intentionally under the false and 
mysterious name of Tito in order to bring 
mourning to the Serbian people in Serbia, 
Montenegro, Herzegovina, eaetem Bosnia, 
Bosanska Krajlna, and Lika. And in order to 


Increase their power, they have taken into 
their ranks the worst criminals and killers. 

No. 1242 of January 10, 1943: 

The Communists in Croatia represent us as 
the great Serbian movement and that we are 
in alliance with the Germans and the Itali¬ 
ans, and also that I was seen in Dubrovnik 
and Split in company with Italian generals 
and many other lies. Please announce that 
those are low lies, because for me the Ger¬ 
mans, the Ustashi, and the Italians are the 
greatest enemies. 

Because of the terrible terror which the 
Communist partisans spread In carrying 
out forced mobilization among the 
people; because of the burning and de¬ 
struction of state property, churches, na¬ 
tional homes; because of the bestialities 
which they have committed on the Ser¬ 
bian people, killing the best nationalists; 
because of the creation of Soviet Repub¬ 
lics in all regions where they came tem¬ 
porarily; because of the cooperation with 
the forces of the Axis and because of the 
fight against the Yugoslav Army, the 
people themselves rose against them and 
entered into open battle and chase. 

Because the people realized the crimi¬ 
nal work of the Communist partisans, 
they were forced to flee from Serbia to 
Montenegro, eastern Bosnia, and Herze¬ 
govina. to group themselves around 
Bihac, whence on January 20,1943, they 
were again driven out by the Axis forces. 

THE STRENGTH OF THE COMMUNIST PARTISANS 

Regarding the strength of the Commu¬ 
nist partisans, and the territory held by 
them, General Mihailovich sent the 
following: 

Telegram No. 1183, of December 23, 
1943, says: 

The Communists are holding now only a 
certain region in the vicinity of Bihac, under 
the darkest terror. Our forces are in Lika, 
In the counties of Gracac and Otocac, on the 
Western Mountains .south of Banja Luka and 
on the Dinaric Plateau, as well as In all other 
Ssrbian regions from which the entire popu¬ 
lation has been completely removed. Tlie 
Communists are applying terrible terror in 
this region. The consequence of the Com¬ 
munist terror will be the final annihilation 
of the population in the entire territory 
where it has existed so far. 

No. 1341, of February 9,1943: 

Completely frustrated among our people, 
the Communists have crowded into the small 
region of Kapela and Dinara, in the circum¬ 
ference of Bihoc-Donji Lapac-Livno-Bosanski 
Petrovac-Krupa. where they are holding out 
only through the terror which they have been 
perpetrating by a maximum of 4,000 Commu¬ 
nists. Everything else in their ranks is 
maintained by force. Northwest of this 
region there are dispersed but insignificant 
Communist groups. 

No. 1400. of March 20, 1943: 

In the Republic of Bihac the Commtmlsts 
have succeeded in mobilizing forcefully a cer¬ 
tain number of men. and with the forces 
which they already had they succeeded in 
forming a total of 3 divisions. Every divi¬ 
sion has 3 to 4 brigades; every brigade has 
3 to 4 battalions; every battaUon has 8 to 4 
troops; and every troop has 100 men. Accord¬ 
ing to this, the Communist force amounts 
from ten to twelve thousand men. Of this 
number one-third, at the most, are Oom- 
muQlsts from all parts of Yugoslavia. That 
was the army of 200,000 fighters of which the 
Communists boasted abroad. 
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oOMcunuoif cxmewfZMo ths ooMinmm 

PAirUAir MOVtiOniT UllOlft TITO 

First. The Communist partisan move¬ 
ment in Yugoslavia is founded on an 
international and social basis with the 
aim of sovietbdttg Yugoslavia by intro¬ 
duction of soviet republics. 

It Is fundamentally antinational. anti- 
Serbian. and anti-Yugoslav. According 
to the methods of operation, it is anti¬ 
democratic and terroristic. * 

Second. The entire population in 
Yugoslavia Is against the Communist 
Partisans because of their political in¬ 
ternational aims, their collaboration with 
the forces of occupation, their tactics 
which they apply, and the bestialities 
which they have committed among the 
Serbian people. 

In strength, this movement is com¬ 
pletely inslgnlflcant and it represents the 
element of disorder, anarchy, and terror¬ 
ism. 

Third. Led by foreigners, adventurers, 
and terrorists, the Communists partisan 
movement did not take into account the 
enormous sacrifices of our people. They 
destroyed only the Serbian people. They 
have perpetrated unheard-of bestialities 
among the Serbian people, killing prom¬ 
inent nationalists with the aim of leav¬ 
ing the people leaderless. 

Fourth. Collaborators with the Ger¬ 
mans and the Ustashi. the Partisan 
movement is not only anti-Yugoslav but 
also anti-AlUed because it invited the 
people to resist the English and the 
Americans. 

When the Allies double-crossed Mi¬ 
hailovich for a Communist traitor— 
Tito—they put a stamp of approval on 
his butchering more than a million gal¬ 
lant Serbs who could have killed a lot 
of Nazis if we had given them arms. It 
is incredible that America had a hand 
in this filthy deal. While the Serbs un¬ 
der Mihailovich were helping us, Tito 
was helping Hitler. Later when Hitler 
attacked Russia Tito was killing Serbs— 
our allies—^not Nazis. Tito was the best 
friend Hitler had. Tito killed more Serbs 
than Hitler. How disgraceful for Amer¬ 
ica to choose such sliameful company. 
America invited Tito, the rat traitor and 
killer, to San Francisco. As an Ameri¬ 
can. I blush with shame. America never 
until now chose to be in league with a 
killer of decent people equaled only by 
Hitler himself. So when we read of 
Tito’s threats in Europe today, let us put 
the blame on America’s leadership, who 
chose such a shameful company and dou¬ 
ble-crossed a gallant leader like Mihail¬ 
ovich. 

ooxrcsainNQ the sxtuatiok in ttjooslavu xh 

THE ACTCTMN OF 1944 

The Yugoslav Army under the com¬ 
mand of General Mihailovich was mo¬ 
bilized in Serbia. Bosnia, and Montenegro 
on September 1. 1944. with the purpose 
of supporting the operations of the Red 
army then approaching Yugoslavia 
through Rumania and Bulgaria. 

At this time. General Mihailovich sent 
a ttfission to Turn Severin to establish 
contact with the Red army in order to 
coordinate the action of the Yugodav 
Army with the operations of the Red 
army. 


After the Russian refusal to enter ne¬ 
gotiations. the mission was forced to 
leave. 

All repeated efforts of General BiBhailo- 
vich to establish contact with the Red 
army have failed. 

According to the Tehran agreement, 
the Allies must support Tito’s movement 
not only by propaganda, but by the nec¬ 
essary arms in order to facilitate its oc¬ 
cupation of Yugoslavia, under condition 
that no ally should enter Yugoslavia by 
force. 

Despite a year and a half of propaganda 
and arms furnished by the AlUes; despite 
the terror and crimes committed by the 
partisans, and despite the entry of masses 
of Ustashis. Croats. Albanians, and Bul- 
gars into Tito’s movement, Tito has not 
succeeded in occupying a large part of 
Yugoslavia and has been forced to re¬ 
main between the rivers Una and Vrbas 
and in small regions south of the Morava 
River in Montenegro. In the region of 
Una his arn^ of 300.000 fighters was 
completely destroyed by three companies 
of German paratroopers on May 25,1944. 
Tito, together with seven Englishmen and 
six Yugoslavs, had to flee to Bari, from 
where he was transported by the British 
to the island of Vis. which had been cap¬ 
tured by British troops. 

Uto. forced to remain on that island, 
his army nonexistent and consisting of 
only a few scattered groups of partisans, 
left Vis on a Russian plane in September 
to Join the Red army. 

The Russian troops then stopped for 
a month on the Yugoslav frontiers with 
the hope that Tito would be able to cross 
Serbian regions and succeed in making 
contact with the Red army. Tito's 
troops, composed of Ustashi-Croats who 
have massacred 600.000 Serbs, of Alba¬ 
nian partisans who have massacred 20.- 
000 Serbs, of Italian partisans who have 
killed 30,000 Serbs in Montenegro, and 
Bulgarian partisans who have massacred 
10,000 Serbs, attempted vicious attacks 
In the south, west, and north, but all were 
repulsed by the regular Yugoslav Army, 
which has maintained its positions in 
Serbia, Montenegro, Bosnia, and Herce¬ 
govina. 

Then began the greatest tragedy that 
the Serbian people have suffered in all 
their history. The Regular Yugoslav 
Army, which had fought for SVa years 
against the Germans, was disarmed by 
the Russian troops In the regions occu¬ 
pied by them. The officers and men of 
the Regular Army have been sent to con¬ 
centration camps in Paracin. and Mlade- 
novac. Tito authorized the Bed army to 
enter Yugoslavia because he was unable 
to cross the regions occupied by the 
Serbs. 

Russian troops occupying east Serbia 
executed several dozens of active Ser¬ 
bian officers, who had fought for ZV 2 
years under the command of General 
Mihailovich. 

General Mihailovich then ordered the 
Yugoslav Army, under penalty of death, 
not to fight against the Russian Army 
and to withdraw to the west; he tried in 
every possible way to estahUkh contact 
with the Red army, but his efforts were 
met with failure. 


However, In the valley of west Morava, 
the Russians accepted the collaboration 
of the Yugoslav Army. And thus an army 
corps under the command of Colonel 
Keserovlch captured, with the support of 
the Red army, Krusevac and Kragujevac, 
but during the night they were disarmed 
by the Russians, who imprisoned also the 
^nerlcan Mission, which was part of that 
army corps. 

General Mihailovich, seeing that the 
Serbian people were going from the Ges¬ 
tapo concentration camps to the concen¬ 
tration camps of the Red army, and that 
the Russians were refusing all collabora¬ 
tion with the Yugoslav Army, gave the 
order for demobilization to avoid fighting 
against an ally. However, he authorized 
those wishing to remain with him to 
withdraw to the west. Now, 70,000 of¬ 
ficers and men of the Yugoslav Army, 
who combatted the Germans for almost 4 
years, and 30.000 intellectuals are with¬ 
drawing with Mihailovich in the middle 
of winter across mountains toward the 
west. The second Albania of 1915 has 
started without hope of any help from the 
Allies 

The Bulgarian Minister of War, Col¬ 
onel Velcev, has given orders to the First 
Bulgarian Army, occupying southern 
Serbia to Join the partisans and to march 
toward the north of the Morava Valley 
’Tor the liberation of Serbia and the liai¬ 
son with the Red army." Thus, all those 
who have massacred the Serbian people 
for 4 years—the Bulgarians, Albanians. 
Ustashis. Croats, and Italians, wearing 
the red star on their caps, have begun 
the fight for the liberation of Serbia by 
massacring some of the troops of the 
Yugoslav Army which have not suc¬ 
ceeded to withdraw to the west. 

Tito’s partisans in their march toward 
Belgrade, through Serbia, evacuated by 
Mihailovich’s troops, have killed all of¬ 
ficers, intellectuals, and the elite in vll- 
Jeges, hoping in that way to provoke de¬ 
spair and disorganization among the peo¬ 
ple. The Russian troops entpred Bel¬ 
grade accompanied by small groups of 
Tito’s partisans whose commanders w'ere 
transported by British planes from Mon¬ 
tenegro. 

In the meantime, Tito asked the Allies 
to withdraw all Anglo-American mili¬ 
tary missions from the above-mentioned 
territories in order to eliminate embar¬ 
rassing witnesses. Due to the British 
hesitation, Tito succeeded in eliminat¬ 
ing these missions. 

To complete the tragedy, the supreme 
commander of the Yugoslav Army, King 
Peter II of Yugoslavia, gave orders to all 
Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes to enter the 
National Liberation Army of Tito. The 
King concluded an agreement with that 
army specifying that those who refused 
to place themselves under the command 
of Tito, would be regarded at traitors of 
their country. 

After the liberation of Belgrade, Tito’s 
partisans have established lists of per¬ 
sons who had to be liquidated. During 
the night they seized officers and intel¬ 
lectuals and executed them. To facUi- 
tate their task, they ordered a curfew at 
8 pf m. instead of 10 p. m.. as it was under 
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German occupation. Part of the Yugo¬ 
slav Army, which has been in the Rus¬ 
sian concentration camp, was directed to 
Russia. 

Purges are becoming more and more 
numerous, and more and more cruel. 

Since the liberation of Belgrade not 
a single bit of news has leaked out of 
that city, and even Tito’s partisan press* 
does not mention the reception given to 
the troops of the Red army by the Ser¬ 
bian people. During that time, the King 
of Yugoslavia and the royal government 
have given orders for the liquidation of 
the Yugoslav Army: All officers and men 
have to enter Tito’s Army of National 
Liberation, the only way to enter the 
country. Those refusing to do so must be 
Imprisoned in British concentration 
camps. The British have imofflcially no¬ 
tified : That all those who would not en¬ 
ter immediately Tito’s Army of Na¬ 
tional Liberation would be delivered to 
Tito after the liberation nf Yugoslavia 
to be tried by the people. 

The Allied press has published reports 
that the Yugoslav problem has been 
solved by the creation of a Yugoslav Gov¬ 
ernment composed of members of the 
present royal government and members 
designated by Tito. 

General Mihailovich has asked to be 
placed under Allied command with the 
regular Yugoslav Army. His demand has 
not been accepted. 

In short, the situation of the Serbian 
people is as follows: 

One hundred and forty thousand 
Serbs, officers and men. are prisoners of 
war in Germany; 300,000 Serbs have 
been sent to forced labor in Germany; 
70,000 fighters and 30,000 intellectuals 
under the command of General Mihailo¬ 
vich are withdrawing toward the west 
before the advance of the Red army. In 
cities and villages Russian troops and 
Tito’s partisans have set up a rhythm 
of purges over officers and intellectuals, 
under the pretext of collaboration with 
the enemy. A large number of Serbs 
have been sent to concentration camps 
under the guard of the Red army. By a 
decree. Tito has automatically pensioned 
all officers and government officials; 
those who have less than 10 years of 
service were dismissed. 

The Yugoslav Army outside the coun¬ 
try is in a state of liquidation. 

After the Serbian people had repudi¬ 
ated the Tripartite Pact on March 27, 
1941. and brought Yugoslavia on the 
Allied side; after the Yugoslav Army of 
General Mihailovich had resisted for 
more than 4 years in occupied Yugo¬ 
slavia, and a million Serbs gave their 
lives on the field of honor for liberty and 
democracy, today the Serbian people are 
exposed to the terror of the Red army 
and Tito’s partisans. 

The Yugoslav Army which, by the 
coup d’4tat of March 27, and by its re¬ 
sistance to the Germans, has gained the 
admiration of the entire world, finds it¬ 
self deprived of its commander in chief, 
King Peter n, who betrayed it, deprived 
of a national government—^because the 
present government is composed of 
CroAtm Ustashis, and a few Serbian Com- 
muntilts and obscure politicians—is 
forced to leave the soil of their father¬ 


land, or be sent to AlUed concentration 
camps, or to remain in Yugoslavia and 
be annihilated by the Red army. 

The Serbian people, after all these un¬ 
told sacrifices, are without allies, with¬ 
out friends, without their government, 
without their commander in chief at the 
moment when final victory approaches, 
and Instead of much-deserved liberty go 
from Gestapo concentration camps to 
those of the Red army and Tito’s parti¬ 
sans. 

It is urgently necessary, for humani¬ 
tarian reasons, to save the Serbian peo¬ 
ple from massacres which are continu¬ 
ally committed by Tito’s partisans on 
liberated territory. 

Second. Participation and sacrifices of 
the Serbian people in the war. 

(a) The repudiation of the Tripartite 
Pact of March 17, 1941. 

In March 1841 the situation in Europe 
was as follows: 

Great Britain was facing Hitler’s war 
machine alone and unarmed; an in¬ 
vasion of England itself was expected. 
Europe was overrun. Rumania, Hun¬ 
gary, and Bulgaria joined the Tripar¬ 
tite Pact in order to avoid war with Ger¬ 
many. 

The Axis Powers were surrounding 
Yugoslavia from all sides except from 
the direction of Greece. In North Af¬ 
rica, the Italians were preparing an of¬ 
fensive toward the Suez Canal. The 
German Army was carrying out a secret 
concentration directed at Russia and 
Turkey, by bringing 30 divisions for ac¬ 
tion against the Suez Canal and the 
Caucasus, through Turkey. 

Hitler demanded that Yugoslavia Join 
the Tripartite Pact. The Croats and 
the Slovenes, together with Prince Paul, 
were unanimously for the pact. Rejec¬ 
tion of the pact meant war and rapid 
ruin of the country at the expense of 
great sacrifices. The Serbian people 
were decidedly against the pact. For 40 
years the Serbian people had fought 
against the Germans, always on the side 
of the western democracies; following 
that tradition the Serbs this time too 
joined the side of the western democ¬ 
racies at a price of a temporary loss of 
the state and enormous sacrifices of the 
people. The Serbs alone were certain 
of the final victory of the western de¬ 
mocracies. 

The British Minister of Colonies. Mr. 
Amery, sent his last appeal to the Serbs 
on the eve of the signing of the pact with 
Germany. He appealed to the Serbs 
alone in Yugoslavia for he knew their 
heroism, their love of freedom and de¬ 
mocracy. All imagkiable aid was prom¬ 
ised together with a restoration of a 
democratic Yugoslavia. 

’The dictatorial regime of Prince Paul 
and Dr. Machek signed the pact on 
March 25, 1941, in Vienna. Barely 48 
hours later the Serbian people over¬ 
threw the traitorous regime and repu¬ 
diated the pact. The masses of the 
bian population, with an indescribable 
enthusiasm through Serbia, Monte¬ 
negro, Bosnia, and Herzegovina, South¬ 
ern Dalmatia, Srem, Banat, and Backa, 
shouted; ’’Rather war than pact, rather 
grave than slave.** Unconditional free¬ 


dom and life in a democracy have been 
the credo of the Serbian Nation for 
centuries. 

Hitler was surprised and stupefied. 
Was it possible that a mei'e 8,000,000 
Serbs should refuse to accept the “new 
order?’’ He ordered the concentration 
of 36 German divisions, of which 6 were 
armored, he withdrew German troops 
from the Turkish border, he ordered 
the Italians, the Hungarians, and the 
Bulgarians to drive concentrically to¬ 
ward Yugoslavia. There it was 120,000,- 
000 Axis peoples against only 8,000,000 
Serbs. That meant for the Serbs a state 
and national suicide, but it also meant 
the saving of the honor and dignity of 
the Serbian nation. 

Hitler ordered that Belgrade, that 
hearth of conspirators, be leveled to the 
ground. On April 6,1941, 2,000 German 
planes attacked Yugoslavia and de¬ 
stroyed Belgrade, killing 24,000 persons. 
On all Yugoslav borders Axis troops 
attacked. Yugoslavia awaited all this 
force with 10 Serbian divisions not mobi¬ 
lized. with 100 fighter planes and 200 ob¬ 
solete bombers, 50 12-ton tanks, and 
without a single antitank weapon on the 
eastern border, where the main blow of 
the German war machine fell. The 
Croats threw away their arms; they 
killed and disarmed Serbian officers; they 
opened up the northern borders of Yugo¬ 
slavia, and on April 10 proclaimed the 
independent Croatian state. Yugoslavia 
was crushed in 12 days through the 
superiority of enemy forces and through 
Croatian betrayal. 

The results for the Allies were the fol¬ 
lowing; A German attack on Turkey was 
revoked. The Suez Canal was saved. 
The attack against the Soviet Union was 
postponed for two full months. Yugo¬ 
slavia tied down about 40 Axis divisions 
which perhaps would have decided the 
fate of both Moscow and the Suez Canal 
had they been thrown against them in 
time. The morale of the entire world 
improved together with the faith of all 
nations in the victory of the Allies. 

Only Serbs, of whom about 340,000 of 
them were taken to German prisons, 
opposed Germany and brought Yugo¬ 
slavia to the side of the Allies. The 
number of 340,000 war prisoners was re¬ 
duced in 3^2 years to 200,000, due to 
starvation, torture, and death in Ger¬ 
many. 

THE FUOKT OF GENERAL B&IHAXLOVICK IN THE 
OCCimXD FATHERLAND 

On May 4, 1941, Hitler proclaimed to 
the whole world that Yugoslavia no 
longer existed. However, already on 
May 10, General Mihailovich had gath¬ 
ered the remnants of the Yugoslav Army 
in the hills; the people were organized 
and they carried out guerrilla warfare 
and sabotage, hindering thus a rapid 
withdrawal of German troops from 
Yugoslavia and their departure to the 
Russian front. General Mihailovich had 
organized the Yugoslav Army. 

In the course of the war the Com¬ 
munist Party, headed by Broz-Tito, a 
Croat, carried out sabotage and killed the 
officers “because this Is a war of plutoc¬ 
racies.’’ Until the attack on the Soviet 
Union on June 22,1941, the Communists 
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never had come in conflict with German 
troopfl anywhere, and they even cooper¬ 
ated with the Germans and thereby 
hindered the organization of the people 
which at that time General Mihailovich 
had undertaken with the remnants of the 
Yugoslav Army. 

On June 22, 1941, Mr. Tito changed 
his tactics overnight, and with false na¬ 
tional slogans started a general upris¬ 
ing in Serbia, in the fall of 1941. The 
German front was far from Serbia, about 
3,000 kilometers away. General Mihailo¬ 
vich at that time worked actively against 
the Germans. The Germans carried out 
terrible reprisals. For 1 German killed, 
100 Serbs had to die; for the demolition 
of a small bridge 50 Serbian lives were 
taken. German punitive expeditions in 
the fall of the same year killed 78,000 
Serbs and destroyed 250 villages and 7 
cities in western Serbia. All the efforts 
of General Mihailovich to keep the peo¬ 
ple from waging large scale operations 
without arms In the vicinity of populated 
places had been unsuccessful. He in¬ 
sisted upon waging guerrilla warfare and 
sabotage in order to tie down the largest 
possible number of German divisions in 
Yugoslavia. On the territory of Serbia, 
international brigades sprang up and the 
entire Balkan and central European Com¬ 
munist apparatus landed in Serbia to 
exploit the Serbs for their ideas. At the 
same time, about 200,000 Serbs were killed 
by the Ustashi. Upon General Mihailo¬ 
vich’s remark that the sacrifices of the 
Serbian nation were disproportionate in 
comparison with the results of the Al¬ 
lies, Tito stated: “If there are no Serbs. 

I shall bring Chinese; the main thing 
is that the idea wins out.” 

All of a sudden partisan units dropped 
their fight against the Germans and 
began attacking the Yugoslav Army un¬ 
der the command of General Mihailovich. 
Immediately afterward the first Soviet 
Socialist Republics—at Uzice, Raca, 
near Kraguyevac—sprang up. The peo¬ 
ple began to wake up. They saw that it 
was not a fight for liberation, but for the 
bolshevization of the country. The peo¬ 
ple rose against Tito’s international 
brigades, which escaped Into Montene¬ 
gro whence they drove them to western 
Bosnia. In this latter region the Part¬ 
isans remained as late as the spring of 
1943 on the territory held by the Croatian 
Ustashi. So far, the partisans had killed 
off several tens of thousands of the best 
national element. I reported their atroc¬ 
ities to the War Department in my 
capacity as military attach^. 

Until the spring of 1943, the Yugoslav 
Army under the command of Genei’al 
Mihailovich fought continuously against 
the Germans; it united and led all Ser¬ 
bian and Slovenian peojdes and demo¬ 
cratic elements of the Croatian people. 
^ this fight, General Mihailovich tied 
down permanently about 30 Axis divi¬ 
sions in Yugoslavia. Over the London 
radio, the King, the Yugoslav Govern¬ 
ment and British propaganda fully and 
with great enthusiasm supported the ac¬ 
tivity of this army. All Allied command¬ 
ers gave full recognition to General 
Mihailovich and publicly congratulated 
him on his great successes in the fight 


against the Germans. In 1 year, General 
Mihailovich was promoted three ranks 
and decorated with the highest Yugoslav 
and Allied decorations for his resistance 
and aid to the Allies, especially during 
the African campaign. During the 
fighting at El Alamein, the Serbian peo¬ 
ple under General Mihailovich suffered 
20,000 casualties. After the capitulation 
of Italy, Hitler announced: That he lost 
the war in Africa ’’because of sabotage in 
Italy and the Balkans.” 

During the 3 years of General Mihailo¬ 
vich’s l^ht, the Germans shot 110,000 
Serbs of whom 40,000 were from Belgrade 
alone. During the visit of King Peter to 
the United States, the United States Con¬ 
gress gave full recognition to the fighters 
of General Mihailovich, and the Ameri¬ 
can press publicized extensively the 
heroic deeds of the Serbian people. 

The result of this recognition on the 
part of the King, the Yugoslav Govern¬ 
ment, and the Allies was that the entire 
Serbian, Slovenian, and the democratic 
element of the Croatian people rallied 
around the Yugoslav Army under the 
command of General Mihailovich, whose 
Commander in Chief was King Peter n. 

THE COJ»rSEQI7l;NCES OF THE BRITISH'SOVIET 
PACT AND THE TEHRAN AGREEMENT TO 
TOOOSLAVIA 

After the British-Soviet pact and the 
meeting in Tehran, the entire British 
policy towaid Yugoslavia had undergone 
a radical change. 

First. They began to build up Tito and 
the partisans, who at that time were 
squeezed in a small area in western Bos¬ 
nia. The greatest propaganda ever 
known in the history of wars had begun. 
They spoke about “Tito’s 300,000 fighters, 
about the liberated territory, and so 
forth.” Documentation of this abso¬ 
lutely inaccurate propaganda was sub¬ 
mitted by me to the War Department in 
my capacity as military attach^. 

Second. A British mission, headed by 
Major MacLean and Churchill’s son, was 
sent to Tito. Major MacLean proposed 
the annihilation of the Yugoslav Army 
under the leadership of General Mihail¬ 
ovich as the only way to unite all forces 
in Yugoslavia in the fight against the 
Germans. Around this army were gath¬ 
ered, at that time, 85 percent of the 
Serbs. Slovenians, and 10 percent of the 
Croats. The British sent arms only to 
the Partisans. 

Third. Terrific attacks were made 
against General Mihailovich and the Yu¬ 
goslav Army through radio and press, 
and the people were asked to joint the 
ranks of Tito’s partisans. There were 
no attacks even against the chief of the 
Croatian State, pro-Nazi Pavelich, those 
Ustachi had killed over 690,000 Serbs. 
Mihailovich was attacked because he was 
the only one to succeed in gathering 
around him all national elements of the 
Serbs, Slovenes, and Croats, and because 
he represented the greatest handicap to 
the Bolshevization of Yugoslavia. 

Fourth. Since General Mihailovich had 
already been a member of the revolu¬ 
tionary democratic government, on Au¬ 
gust 10.1943, the entire regime of March 
1941, the regime which waged war 
against Germany, was liquidated, and 


all this only in order to throw General 
Mihailovich out of the government in 
which he was minister of war. The 
King carried out the coup d'etat, set up 
the transitional government of Dr. Roz- 
hider Purich in order to form on July 8, 
1944, a new anti-Serbian and anti-Yugo¬ 
slav Government, headed by Dr. Suba- 
sich. The government of Dr. Subasich 
was supposed to impose upon Yugoslavia 
the dictatorship of Tito’s Ustashi-Par- 
tisans, and that is why not one of the 
chief of the Serbian political parties 
Joined the government. 

Fifth. The anti-Serbian and anti-Yu¬ 
goslav Government of Dr. Subasich 
made an agreement with Tito on June 
16 of this year. Through this agreement 
the Croat Subasich recognized all the 
decisions of the political organs of the 
Croat Tito in Yugoslavia, and agreed to 
the Introduction of Tito’s administration 
after the liberation of the country. 

Sixth. The Supreme Commander of 
the Yugoslav Army, King Peter II, on 
September 12 of this year, in his radio 
speech, denounced the Yugoslav Army 
under the command of General Mihailo¬ 
vich and ordered all men to enter the 
ranks of the “Army of National Libera¬ 
tion of Marshal Tito. ” 

The King said at the end of his speech 
that all those who refused to go under 
the command of Marshal Tito would not 
escape the stamp of traitors of the 
Fatherland. 

CONCLUSION 

First. Through the action of the King 
and the government of Dr. Subasich, and 
by handing over Yugoslavia to the 
Ustashi-partisans of Marshal Tito, 
Yugoslavia hfts been liquidated in reality. 
Yet the Allies had given most solemn 
promises to free Yugoslavia and restore 
it as a democracy. 

Second. The Serbian people so far 
liberated by the Allies have been sub¬ 
jected to the most horrible ten-or of the 
Ustashi-partisan units of Broz-Tlto, and 
now they are being transferred from the 
concentration camps of the Gestapo to 
the concentration camps of the Allies. 
A purge of Serbs, on the patterns of the 
revolutionary-communist methods. Is 
now going on. Intellectuals' are being 
exterminated along with officers and vil¬ 
lage householders, with the aim of de¬ 
priving the people of their leaders. All 
civil-service employees are to pass 
through Tito’s people’s courts. 

This terror will befall the Croats nd 
the Slovenes as the Russian armies free 
the territory of Yugoslavia. 

Third. Tlie Yugoslav Army In the 
fatherland, now amounting to about 
100,000 men; the army in German 
prisoner-of-war camps, now about 140,- 
000 men; has to choose between jolr- 
Ing the Tito’s Ustashi-partisan Army 
where they will be tried and judged by 
people’s courts and going to concentra¬ 
tion camps of the Allies. Officers and 
soldiers now in Italy and Egypt have 
already been placed in Allied concentra¬ 
tion camps, because they refused to join 
’nto’s army. After almost 4 years of 
untold suffering, misery, and fighting 
against the Gsrmans, the officers and 
soldiers have now to choose between 
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partisan people’s courts and aaain con¬ 
centration camps, this time those of the 
Allies. The Serbian people, who alone 
have given about 1,000,000 victims in 
dead, are now forced to live under the 
terror of Ustashi-partisans whose crimes 
are well known to the Allies. 

Fourth. Just how terroristic, anti- 
Yugoslav, and antinational Tito’s regime 
Is, may be proved by the following: 

(a) Not one of the chiefs of the Serb¬ 
ian political parties was willing to Join 
the government of Dr. Subasich. 

(b) About 100.000 Serbs have left their 
hearths and are at this time retreating 
westward before the liberating Russian 
forces. 

(c) Officers and soldiers who have 
been almost 4 years out of the father- 
land are going to Allied concentration 
camps rather than Joining the ranks of 
Uto’s army. 

JiLst to what extent this regime is anti- 
Serbian is best shown by the following: 

(a) The political division of Yugo¬ 
slavia by Tito, according to which the 
Serbian people are to be divided into 
live small states would reduce to nothing 
the results of all the wars of the Serbian 
people during the last 140 years. Serbia 
is to be returned to the state of the Bel¬ 
grade Pashaluk of 1804. when the 
struggle for liberation and union began. 

(b) The Croatian Ustashi, the Crotian 
civilian and military emigration are 
joining the army of the Croat Tito. The 
Germans in 1941, after the fall of Yugo¬ 
slavia, led to prisoner-of-war camps only 
Serbs, while they released Croats and 
others. 

(c) Tito's army is made up today of 
Croat Ustashi, Italian, Albanian, and 
Bulgarian partisans, all those elements 
which for full 3^ years had been ex¬ 
terminating the Serbs with German sup¬ 
port. They are the ones who today are 
bringing "liberation” and are continu¬ 
ing their old trade of extermination of 
Serbs. 

(d) In Serbia, only women, children, 
and old men remain at home; everyone 
else is retreating westward. 

Fifth. After almost 4 years of fighting 
and untold suffering of the Serbian and 
Slovenian peoples, during which years 
over 200,000 Slovenes have been killed 
or deported, and about 1,000,000 Serbs 
killed, at the moment of Allied victory 
for which our people have suffei'ed these 
horrible sacrifices. Yugoslavia is being 
liquidated and the people are being 
placed under the blackest terror of 
Ustashi-partisan bands. 

This is the truth about Yugoslavia and 
the fate of the Serbian people. This is 
how Communists prolonged the war in 
Europe. Tito and his crowd were not 
interested in smashing Hitler. They 
were only Interested in killing Serbs so 
that he could deliver Yugoslavia to his 
pal Stalin. Tito accomplished this. 
What is shameful, America and Britain 
helped him do it. Wake up America 1 
Many crimes are being committed with 
jour name. 

Today Tito the killer feels his oats. 
He is parading American lend-lease ma¬ 
terials of war to back him up. It is 


shameful to note that Tito has more 
American tanks than our own Army left 
in that area to watch him. America, 
the home of the brave and the land of 
the free, shamefully chooses such com¬ 
pany. We shall soon pay in blood, sweat, 
and tears for that decision. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman. I 
yield 30 minutes to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Rxxd], a member of the 
committee. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair¬ 
man, in a speech delivered in the United 
States Senate, February 16. 1833, reply¬ 
ing to an attack upon the protective ad¬ 
ministration of Andrew Jackson, Daniel 
Webster said: 

I defy the man in any degree eonvereant 
with the history, in any degree acquainted 
with the annals of this country from 1787 
to 1789. when the Constitution was adopted, 
to say that protection of American laboi* and 
industry was not a leading, I might almost 
say the leading motive, South as well as 
North, for the formation of a new govern¬ 
ment. 

Webster knew that Andrew Jackson 
was a strong protectionist. He also knew 
that George Washington. Thomas Jeffer¬ 
son. James Madison, and James Monroe 
had each advocated protection. Web¬ 
ster knew also that President Thomas 
Jefferson in his message to Congress in 
1802 had said: 

To cultivate peace, maintain commerce 
and navigation, to Foster our fisheries and 
protect manufacturers adapted to our cir¬ 
cumstances, are the land marks by which 
to guide ourselves in all our relations. 

History shows, too, that even before 
the Constitution was formulated Thomas 
Jefferson vigorously urged measures of 
protection directed against England. He 
announced in 1789 that he had been 
"thoroughly converted” to the policy of 
protection. It is also a recorded fact 
that Mr. Jefferson wrote to J. B. Say, a 
French economist and said this: 

The prohibiting duties we lay on all articles 
of foreign manufacture which prudence re¬ 
quires us to establish at home, with the 
patriotio determination of every good citizen 
to use no foreign article which can be made 
within ourselves, without regard to difference 
in cost, secure us against a relapse into for¬ 
eign dependency. 

James Monroe in his message to Con¬ 
gress, December 2,1817, proclaimed: 

Our manufacturers wiU require the con¬ 
tinued attention of Ck>ngre8S. • • • 
Their preservation, which depends on due 
encouragement, is connected with the high 
interest of the Nation. 

The economic structure of this Re¬ 
public rests upon the firm foundation of 
a protective tariff. We cannot depart 
from the principle of protection without 
weakening our economic stability. This 
is the verdict of our national experience. 

A LSTTZa FSOlf ANDIXW JACKSON TO L. H. 

COLEMAN 

There was no man of our early history 
more keenly aware of the importance of 
the protective-tariff principle than An- 
*drew Jackson. A letter written by An¬ 
drew Jackson to L. H. Coleman, under 
date of April 26,1824, is a revealing and 
timely document: 


Wabhinoton, April 26, 2624. 

Sxa: Z had the honor this day to reoeivs 
your letter of the 2lBt Instant and with 
candor shall reply to it. My name has been 
brought before the Nation by the people 
themselves without any agency of mine; for 
I wish it not to be forgotten that X have 
never solicited office, nor when called upon 
by the constituted authorities have ever de¬ 
clined where I conceived my services would 
be beneficial to my country. But as my name 
has been brought before the Nation for the 
first office In the gift of the people, it is In¬ 
cumbent on me, when asked, frankly to de¬ 
clare my opinion upon any political or na¬ 
tional question pending before and about 
which the country feels an Interest. 

You ask my opinion on the tariff. Z an¬ 
swer. that I am in favor of a Judicious exam¬ 
ination and revision of it; and so far as the 
tariff before lu embraces the design of fos¬ 
tering. protecting, and preserving within our¬ 
selves the means of national defense and in¬ 
dependence, particularly in a state of war, 
I would advocate and support It. The ex¬ 
perience of the late war ought to teach us 
a lesson: and one never to be forgotten. If 
our liberty and republican form of govern¬ 
ment, procured for us by our Revolutionary 
fathers, are worth the blood and treasure at 
which they were obtained, it surely is our 
duty to protect and defend them. Can there 
be an American patriot who saw the priva¬ 
tions. dangers, and difficulties experienced 
for the want of a proper means of defense 
during the last war, who would be willing 
again to hazard the safety of our country if 
embroiled; or rest it for defense on the pre¬ 
carious means of national resources to be 
derived from commerce. In a state of war 
with a maritime power which might destroy 
that commerce to prevent our obtaining the 
means of defense, and thereby subdue us? I 
hope there Is not; and if there is. I am sure 
he does not deserve to enjoy the blessing of 
freedom. 

Heaven smiled upon and gave us liberty 
and Independence. That same Providence 
has blessed us with the means of national 
independence and national defense. If we 
omit or refuse to use the gifts which He has 
extended to us, we deserve not the continu¬ 
ation of His blessings. He has filled our 
mountains and our plains with minerals-- 
with lead, iron, and copper—and given us a 
climate and soil for the growing of hemp 
and wool. These being the grand materials 
of our national defense, they ought to have 
extended to them adequate and fair protec¬ 
tion. that our own manufactories and 
laborers may be placed on a fair competition 
with those of Europe and that we may have 
within our own country a supply of those 
leading and Important articles so essential 
to war. Beyond tbU, Z look at the tariff with 
an eye to the proper distribution of labor 
and revenue, and with a view to discharge 
our national debt. I am one of those who 
do not believe that a national debt is a 
national blessing, but, rather, a curse to a 
republic, inasmuch as it is calculated to raise 
around the administration a moneyed aris¬ 
tocracy dangerous to the liberties of the 
country. 

This tariff—I mean a Judicious one—pos¬ 
sesses more fanciful than real dangers. I 
will ask what is the real situation of the 
agriculturalist? Where has the American 
farmer a market for his surplus products? 
Except for cotton, he has neither a foreign 
nor a home market. Does not this clearly 
prove, when there is no market either at 
home or abroad, that there is too much labor 
employed In agriculture, and that the chan¬ 
nels of labor should be multiplied? Common 
sense points out at once the remedy. Draw 
from agriculture the superabundant labor, 
employ it In mechanism and manufactures. 
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thereby creating a home market for your 
lireadatuflB, and dlatnbuting labor to a most 
profitable account, and benefits to the coun¬ 
try will result. Take from agriculture In the 
United States IHIO^O men, women, and chil¬ 
dren and you at once give a home marlmt 
for more breadstuffs than all Europe now 
furnishes us. Xn short, sir, we have been 
too long subject to the policy of the British 
merchants, it is time we should become a 
little more Americanised, and Instead of 
fiseding the paupers and laborers of Europe, 
feed our own, or else in a short time, by con¬ 
tinuing our present policy, we shall all be 
paupers ourselves. 

It is, therefore, my opinion that a careful 
tariff is much wanted to pay our national 
debt and afford us the means of that defense 
within ourselves on which the safety and 
liberty of the country depend: and, last, 
thou^ not least, give a proper distribution to 
our labor, which must prove beneficial to 
the happiness, independence, and wealth of 
the communl^. 

This is a short outline of my opinions, 
generally, on the subject of your Inquiry; 
and believing them correct and calculated to 
further the prosperity and happiness of my 
country. I declare to you 1 would not barter 
them for any olfice or situation of a temporal 
character that could be given me. 

I have presented you my opinions freely, 
because I am without concealment, and 
should, indeed, despise myself if I could 
believe mjrself capable of acquiring the con¬ 
fidence of any by means so ignoble. 

X am, sir, very respectfully, your obedient 
servant. 

I referred to this as a timely and re¬ 
vealing document. Why? The Congress 
had passed a low tariff act in ISlfi and 
Andrew Jackson writing to h. H. Cole¬ 
man knew the crushing and demoraliz¬ 
ing effect the deluge of foreign imports 
had had upon the country. The low 
tariff act of 1816 evoked an indictment 
of its devastating effect by Senator Tom 
H. Benton of Missouri in these graphic 
words: 

No price for property, no sales except those 
of the sheriff and the marshal; no employ¬ 
ment for industry; no demand for labor: 
no sales for the products of the farmer. 
Distress was the universal cry of the people. 

Henry Clay also had this to say of 
the years that followed the reduction of 
the tariff in 1816: 

Xf one desires to find the 7 years of greatest 
adversi^ in this country since the adoption 
of the Constitution, let him examine the 7 
years before 1884. 

Then came the act of 1824 on the tariff 
duties. Andrew Jackson speaking of the 
benefits derived from the 1824 Tariff Act, 
used these words: 

. Our country presents on every side marks 
of prosperity unequalled perhaps in any otb«r 
portion of the world. 

Then, ignoring the teachings of experi¬ 
ence. as our Intemational minded State 
Department would have us do now. there 
was pllioed upon the statute books. March 
2. 1888, a compromise. This bill, the 
f^ous ccnnpromise bill of Henry Clay, 
provided for a gradual fednctioa in duties, 
tlie punxMie of which was to padf y South 
Carina. Thfi lowered duties brought 
the usual destructive consequences to in- 
dukries and labor in the fom of huge 
Imports of foreign competitive ihudhte. 
Busiuess was prostrate add despilr 


reigned on every hand. This distress 
continued until duties were again raised 
high enough to replace adversity with 
prosperity wider protection. 

Then impelled by a blighted national 
credit and paralyzed industries under 
low-tariff duties. Congress enacted the 
Tariff Act of 1842 carrying real protec¬ 
tive duties. Again, as always, the re¬ 
viving effect of adequate tariff protection 
to labor, industry and agriculture was 
like the restorative effect of blood plazma 
to a wounded and weakened soldier. Na¬ 
tional recovery was prompt and complete. 

Hon. John M. Berrin, United States 
Senator from Georgia, speaking of the 
recovery under the Tariff Act of 1842, 
declared: 

The credit of the Government was pros¬ 
trate and has been redeemed. The Treasury 
was empty, it ia now replenished. The com¬ 
merce and navigation of the country have 
increased. Xts agricultural condition has im¬ 
proved. 

There can be no doubt whatever as to 
the revitalization of business under the 
tariff bill of 1842 with its really protec¬ 
tive rates. This was admitted and pro¬ 
claimed in 1846 by President Polk in his 
message to Congress, In which he de¬ 
clared: 

Abundance has crowned the toll of the 
husbandman, and labor in all its branches is 
receiving an ample reward. * • • The 
progress of our country in her career of 
greatness, not only in the vast extension of 
our territorial limits and the rapid increase 
of our population, but in resources and 
wealth, and in the happy condition of our 
people, is without an example in the history 
of nations. 

But again there arose the cry from the 
Tory element for low tariffs. The propa¬ 
ganda from foreign exporters aided and 
abetted by Importers and seaboard mer¬ 
chants for the privilege of buying in the 
cheapest market made itself felt in Con¬ 
gress. The Walker biU of 1846. with lower 
tariff rates, was passed. This abject sur¬ 
render to foreign interests was opposed 
by many Members of Congress because 
of the disastrous consequence of previous 
low tariff measures. It was so contrary 
to sound American principle, so foreign 
in its conception and purpose that Hon. 
William Haywood. Jr., a very able Sen¬ 
ator of South Carolina, declared that it 
would deliberately assassinate the manu¬ 
facturing Industries of the country. He 
resigned his seat in Congress rather than 
betray his country by voting for the bill. 

Three events intervened, however, to 
defer the day of the low-tariff doom, but 
not for long: the Mexican War, the dis¬ 
covery of gold in California, and the Cri¬ 
mean struggle which involved Great Brit¬ 
ain. France. Germany, and Turkey. But 
when peace returned to the Old World 
every foreign ship flew the Importer’s 
flag and into our open XMnrteetme the for¬ 
eign goods that brought idle factories, 
unemployment, sorrow, and destitution. 
It was the history of every low-tariff 
measure repeating itg^lf. It was the in¬ 
evitable price this Natifitt had to pay for 
permitting foreign propajMaida and a 
Tory element to blot trpm the minds of 
the people what expericnee with low 
tariffs had so palnfuUy tauflil. 


Blind to the teachings of past experi¬ 
ence, the Congress passed another low- 
tariff bill in 1857. What were the conse¬ 
quences which followed? Let President 
Buchanan. In his message to Congress 
the following year, answer,: 

with all the elements of national wealth 
In abtmdance our manufacturers were sus¬ 
pended, our useful public enterprises were 
arrested, and thousands of laborers were de¬ 
prived of employment and reduced to want. 
Universal distress prevailed among the com¬ 
mercial manufacturing and mechanical 
classes. 

Conditions under the low-tariff rates 
In the Walker bill grew steadily worse 
until President Buchanan said, regard¬ 
ing the widespread disaster which came 
in the wake of duties that were too low: 

Indeed all hope seems to have deserted the 
minds of men. 

I am reviewing in some detail the ex¬ 
periences of the United States under low- 
tariff measure, because each time the 
Congress has surrendered to the pres¬ 
sure of the Internationalists the people 
have been the victims. Never in our en¬ 
tire history of the United States has 
there been such an invasion of our coun¬ 
try by foreign propagandists arrogantly 
insisting upon a free-trade program for 
their benefit. Has the time again ar¬ 
rived when the Congress will blow the 
bugle call of retreat from the principles 
that have made our country great and 
strong? I trust that in the light of past 
experience with the ghastly consequences 
of low-tariff rates it will neither retreat 
nor compromise with its traditional posi¬ 
tion of national strength and security. 

Do I hear the question asked: “Did not 
all this disaster from low tariffs occur 
long ago?” 

Let me In answer proceed to bring the 
history of our country under low tariffs 
down through the years to the present. 
There was a period of 14 years before 
the War Between the States that Con¬ 
gress made no effort to protect enter¬ 
prises of an industrial nature. The con¬ 
sequence was that labor and agriculture 
suffered. 

Again came the revitalization of our 
whole economic structure through the 
enactment of the Morriel tariff bill with 
its protective rates. This bill restored 
the country to health, vigor, and pros¬ 
perity. This transfusion of protection 
into the arteries of a debilitated and sick 
economy caused by low tariff rates 
brought almost uninterrupted prosperity 
to the Nation until the passage of the 
Wllson-Gorman low-tariff law. This was 
another victory for the Internationalists 
and a bitter defeat for those who sought 
to protect the Nation from the inevitable 
and devastating consequences of low- 
tariff rates. 

Yes; it was the Wilson bill, xfiacing all 
raw materials on the free list, that com¬ 
pletely checked the progress that had 
been proceeding steadily since the War 
Between the States. The devastation to 
businest that followed the passage of the 
WiHon bill was such as might well fol¬ 
low in the wake of an invading army. 

Ik there doubt in the mind of any 
Member of Congress as to the prosperous 
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condition of our country prior to the en¬ 
actment of the Wilson low-tariff bill? 
President Harrison said, in December 
1892, relative to conditions; 

There never has been a time in our his¬ 
tory when wo^ wae so abundant or wages 
so high, whether measured by the currency 
in which they are paid or by their own 
power to supply the necessities and com¬ 
forts of life. 

This was the usual prosperity of our 
people under adequate protection from 
the invasion of our market by the pro¬ 
ducts of low-paid foreign labor. Then 
came the threat of a low-tariff program. 
What was the result? On August 8.1893, 
when it became definitely known that a 
low tariff measure with all raw materials 
on the free list would soon be put in 
operation, President Cleveland had this 
to say: 

With plenteous crops, with abundant 
promise of remunerative production and 
manufacUire, with unusual invitation to 
safe investment, and with satisfactory as¬ 
surance to business enterprise, suddenly 
financial distress and fear have sprung up 
on every side. • • • Values supposed to 

be fixed are fast becoming conjectural and 
loss and failure have invaded every branch 
of business. 

It will be recalled that in the election 
in 18i?8 the British Minister, Sir Lionel 
Sack\111e-West, advised an American 
citizen of British origin to vote for Cleve¬ 
land, because a lower tariff would be 
more favorable to British Interest. This 
advice was given in writing, and when 
this ill-considered letter was published, 
the United States promptly requested the 
Imprudent and meddling diplomat be re¬ 
called. 

The army of foreign propagandists 
now operating throughout this Nation in 
an effort to force down our tariff rates 
to a free trade basis is an economic in¬ 
vasion, which, if successful, will be dev¬ 
astating in its consequences. The dis¬ 
tress caused by low tariff rates so vividly 
described by President Cleveland was 
relieved by the enactment of the Dingley 
tariff bill under the administration of 
William McKinley. I may say at this 
point that the recovery under the Ding- 
ley Tariff Act was the fulfillment of a 
prophecy made by Hon. Jonathan P. 
Dolliver during the debate on the Wilson 
low-tar>ff measure. He said: 

I. for one, am not discouraged even If 
Congress should enact this into law. be¬ 
cause 1 know that the people of the United 
States, having learned their lesson in the 
midst of broken fortunes and Impoverished 
industries, will come back speedily to his¬ 
toric standards of American common sense. 

True to the prophecy, the McKinley 
tariff bill was passed, Which again re¬ 
stored the American market to American 
labor. Industry and agriculture. 

The trade agreement policy as laid 
down in H. R. 3240 is a device and a 
highly dangerous one by which it is 
sought to open wide our markets to the 
competitive products of cheap foreign 
labor. It is to grant further power to 
a group of international-minded officials 
to meet in secret conclave and independ¬ 
ently of the will of a sovereign people 
under constitutional procedure to sacri¬ 


fice the very foundation of our economic 
structure and stability to foreign inter¬ 
ests. The American people who suffer 
injury or threatened ruin from lowered 
rates of duty are deprived of access to 
the courts, or access to the unknown 
persons who lower the tariff rates. 

H. R. 3240 grants power of life and 
death over large segments of our econ¬ 
omy, such as certain industries, certain 
branches of agriculture and above all 
the power to transfer domestic pay rolls 
to foreign lands. Under the trade- 
agreement policy under which rates 
granted to one country are generalized 
to all countries, the tariff rates have 
finally reached the point that brought 
disaster to our country following World 
War No. 1. 

The adoption of the Underwood low- 
tariff bill of 1913 was a rebellion against 
logic and reason. It was a revolt against 
common sense. The reaction to this bill 
was sudden and tragic. By the middle 
of 1914 the inevitable consequences of a 
low-tariff policy swept across the country 
like a prairie fire. Four million men were 
idle and walking the streets unable to 
find employment. Business was pros¬ 
trate. Want and suffering stalked the 
land. War came as an embargo and 
prevented the entry of foreign goods. 

This World War No. 2 Is acting as a 
partial embargo which is temporarily 
preventing the flooding of our market 
with low-cost competitive goods from 
abroad. The devastating consequences 
of low-tariff rates came after World War 
No. 1, and now the stage is set to repeat 
the debacle following the last war. It 
may be appropriate to paraphrase the 
prophecy of Benjamin Disraeli, when 
those who were guiding the destiny of 
the English Empire refused to listen to 
the voice of reason or to the teachings of 
experience, “It may be in vain now, in 
the midnight of their intoxication, to 
tell them that there will be an awaken¬ 
ing of bitterness. It may be idle now in 
the springtide of their economic frenzy, 
to warn them there will be an ebbtide of 
trouble. But. the dark and Inevitable 
hour will arrive; then—when their spirit 
is softened by misfortune—they will re¬ 
cur to those principles which made this 
nation great.*’ 

Yes. they will, if the internationalists 
who are granted the power, further re¬ 
duce tariff rates by 50 percent from the 
rates existing January 1,1945. 

1 recall conditions that prevailed after 
World War I. Veterans and idle war 
workers numbering millions were walk¬ 
ing the streets. Foreign products had 
closed our mills, factories, and indus¬ 
tries. Foreign shipments of the agricul¬ 
tural products glutted the farmers’ home 
market. A prostrate and discouraged 
people asked for protection from the del¬ 
uge of foreign goods that were engulfing 
them. Then came the Fbrdney-Mc- 
Cumber tariff bill. It was passed in Sep¬ 
tember 1922. Business r^v4d. It re¬ 
vived quickly. Five million idle men re¬ 
turned to their Jobs to produce goods 
for their protected market. They had 
pay rolls to spend, and this revitaliaed 
every community and brought cheer to 
every home. 


In May 1923, following the passage oi 
the Fordney-McCumber tariff bill in 
1922, a commission of southern gentle¬ 
men and commissioners of agriculture 
Journeyed to Washington to thank Pres¬ 
ident Harding and to tell him they were 
doing well since a duty had been placed 
on vegetable oils; they asked that the 
schedules as they then existed be not 
disturbed. 

I maintain that the internationalists 
who have at last become entrenched In 
our Government and clothed with power 
of life and death over our economy have 
used every weapon of propaganda at the 
taxpayers’ expense to deceive and mis¬ 
lead the citizens of this Nation 

The public were told in 19S4, again in 
1937, and again in 1940 that each of the 
trade agreements should keep us out of 
war. Did these trade agreements do so? 
No: of course not. Now this new bar¬ 
gaining power requested is to keep us out 
of the next war. It was a program, so 
these international-minded men said, 
would increase our exports. The at¬ 
tempt to make good on these assurances 
cost the Nation a ghastly price in lives, 
blood, and heartaches. It contributed 
to the worst defeat our Navy ever suf¬ 
fered. In an effort to build up exports, 
the aggressors proved to be good custom¬ 
ers of scrap iron, copper, tin, gasoline, 
steel scrap, airplane engines, and other 
essential war materials. There could 
have been no Pearl Harbor without the 
shipment of war materials to Japan in 
an effort to build up our exports in an 
attempt to Justify the trade-agreement 
export policy. 

The result of such deception in an ef¬ 
fort to mislead the public, presents an 
unwholesome spectacle. Think of cre¬ 
ating a situation which required the 
Congress to suspend tariff duties on the 
scrap iron and materials to replace the 
huge amount sent to Japan. We did this 
so we could bring into this country the 
material to enable us to produce the 
ships and weapons for our own defense 
and for the prosecution of the war. 

The trade agreements did not keep us 
out of war; they will never keep us out 
of war, but we do know now that in an 
effort to build up a fake export record, 
the Internationalists did catapult this 
country into war. What about the trade 
barriers the internationalists promised 
to remove if only Congress would grant 
them bargaining power to the extent of 
reducing by 50 percent the then existing 
tariff rates? 

Eleven years now, the crew of tariff 
saboteurs have granted concessions to 
the extent of 1,226 tariff reductions to 
26 foreign nations. Yet, with all these 
concessions made to foreign competitors 
to the ultimate and inevitable detriment 
to our domestic trade, very few of the 
innumerable trade barriers have been 
removed. 

Not only have we made concessions 
throughout these 11 years and have re¬ 
ceived no relief from the many barriers 
thrown up against our trade, but other 
nations have deliberately nullified many 
of the concessions we have made in order 
to Increase their own revenues. In many 
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cases, tot example, after we have reduced 
our duties, other countries have then 
Imposed export taxes on commodities 
shipped to the United States. In effect 
this nidifies the reduction we have made 
and mierelyj(|ransfers revenue, that we 
could have^tained, to the treasury of 
the foreign country. In other words, 
it would have been better not to have 
made the duty reductions in the first 
place because we have thereby been de¬ 
prived of the revenue and the trade flows 
In spite of the agreement and the export 
taxes imposed. 

It would seem that any group of offi¬ 
cials interested in the welfare of the 
United States, clothed with bargaining 
powers, would have insisted long ago that 
the coffee consumers of our Nation be 
relieved of the burden of seven-tenths 
of a cent a pound or an aggregate bur¬ 
den of $8,000,000 annually to pay for 
the coffee thrown into the ocean by the 
Brazilians in an effort to maintain the 
price of coffee. 

There is a long list of trade barriers 
In operation against the interest of the 
people of the United States. 

The one nation that ought to be forth¬ 
right in its dealing with the people of 
the United States is England, yet under 
her system of imperial preferences, 
established at Ottawa, which runs con¬ 
trary to our most-favored-nation clause 
under v;hich the United Slates gives to 
all nations any tariff concessions it 
grants to a particular nation, and this 
regardless of whether or not the nations 
thus benefited give us anything in re¬ 
turn. It was declared at Ottawa that 
the grant of imperial preference must 
override all considerations of the most- 
favored-nation treatment and that any 
such treaties that stand in the way of 
it should be denounced forthwith. This 
trade barrier—imperial preference— 
brings a population of nearly 400,000.003 
persons within her exclusive trade orbit. 
Here is discrimination with a vengeance, 
yet our internationalists continue to 
make concessions to England and to 
other countries which are grossly dis¬ 
criminating against us. 

We have heard in season and out of 
season that trade agreements were to 
be used to eliminate trade barriers. 
What a deliberate piece of deception to 
come from men supposed to be inter¬ 
ested in the welfare of the United States! 

May I interpolate at this point, if you 
have read the very exhaustive and well- 
prepared report of the Special Commit¬ 
tee on Postwar Economic Policy and 
Planning, the chairman of which is the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Col- 
ifiXRj you will find one of the great 
recommendations they make is for an 
International conference to remove trade 
barriers. Yet, after they have been 
operating for 11 years and giving all 
kinds of concessions to other countries, 
there is an admission by an able com¬ 
mittee that the trade barriers still exist. 

Let me repeat that after 11 years of 
trade-agreement manipulation by the 
State Department officials, 1 call atten¬ 
tion to 29 trade barriers which have been 
used agal&st us and are now being used 
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against us to defeat our concessions to 
other nations. 

List of methods of discriminating 
against American trade that have been 
employed In recent years: 

Quotas, unofficial quotas, cartel ar¬ 
rangements. exchange clearing, ex¬ 
change control, export credits and insur¬ 
ance, tie-ups with banks, currency de¬ 
preciation. import licenses, exchange 
agreements, sterling bloc, bilateral 
agreements, barter agreements, depre¬ 
ciation of currency, reduced interest 
rates, transportation differentials, ship¬ 
ping regulations, sanitary regulations, 
multitudes of customs regulations, subsi¬ 
dies, restriction on investment, internal 
taxation, unofficial restrictions, political 
favoritism, stamp taxes, milling regula¬ 
tions, state control of trade, boycotts, 
patent requirements. 

We have heard much from our inter¬ 
nationalist trade-agreement advocates 
about possible postwar imports. I have 
examined the general summary of the 
Tariff Commission which came to my 
desk May 22, 1945. 

It is a summary of the report of the 
United States Tariff Commission under 
Senate Resolution 341 which shows 
what might be the greatest amount of 
imports expected in the postwar long 
term under the most favorable condi¬ 
tion imagined. Under the resolution the 
Commission has assumed that the 
United States per capita income might 
be 75 percent above 1939 and that tariffs 
might be reduced the full 50 percent as 
provided in H. R. 3240 and what does 
the Commission show the imports might 
possibly be under those most favorable 
assumed circumstances? We find that 
the total foreign value of imports that 
might be expected is $4,407,000,000. 
Now Mr. William Clayton of the State 
Department and Secretary Henry Wal¬ 
lace of the Commerce Department have 
been telling us that under those condi¬ 
tions we would have at least ten to 
twelve billion dollars worth of imports 
which we have all said was perfectly silly 
and which the Tariff Commission figures 
prove that such a figure is at least 
double what may be expected under the 
most favorable circumstances imagin¬ 
able. 

Furthermore, when you add up the 
foreign value of imports and the value 
of domestic production under the various 
assumed conditions we find that in every 
case this total value is greatest both with 
the assumed United States per capita 
income as in 1939 when the duties are 
increased by 50 percent and also as¬ 
suming tlie per capita income as 75 per¬ 
cent above 1939 when the duties are 
increased by 50 percent. Eliminating 
the duplication in value as the Tariff 
Commission does by estimating that the 
net value of production is about 75 per¬ 
cent of the gross value shown in the 
summary tabic, the figures in each case 
are sjb follows: 

If duties should remain the same as 
on July 1,1939. the sum of the value of 
domestic production plus Imports—con¬ 
sumption—^Is $39,648,000,000; the sum 
of those two value$ if the duties are re¬ 
duced by 50 percent is $39,470,000,000; 


and the sum of the two if the duties are 
increased by 50 percent is $39,727,000,000. 
In other words, the value of domestic 
production plus the foreign value of all 
imports would be $257,000,000 more if 
the duties were increased by 50 percent 
than if the duties were decreased by 50 
percent. And if the duties were left as 
they were on July 1.1939, or prior to the 
war. the total value of domestic produc¬ 
tion plus the foreign value of imports 
would be $178,000,000 more than if the 
duties wei e reduced 50 percent. 

In other words, the passage of this bill 
H. R. 3240 if the duties were decreased by 
50 percent as permitted under it, would 
mean that the value of domestic produc¬ 
tion would be reduced by $849,000,000 
and this loss in trade would not be com¬ 
pensated for by an increase In imports 
nor in any other way, which is to say 
that there would be Just that much loss 
of domestic employment without being 
compensated under the proposals of this 
bill. The same situation is true even if 
you use the estimated landed value of 
imports, which the Tariff Commission 
did not use in calculating the percentage 
imports are of consumption. In each 
case the greatest value is found if the 
duties are increased 60 percent; next to 
that the values are greatest if the duties 
remain as In 1939; and the lowest value 
of all under both income situations, is 
when duties are reduced by 60 percent. 

Tills is true and the conclusion is un¬ 
avoidable since in nearly every case the 
Tariff Commission shows that very little 
if any increase in exports may be ex¬ 
pected after the war. The information 
on exports is very incomplete and inade¬ 
quate but where it is shown for individual 
Items, little if any increase in exports is 
expected even under the most favorable 
conditions. 

The talk ol ten to twelve billion dollars 
of imports annually is a wild and reck¬ 
less adventure in the field of imagina¬ 
tion, and if such a volume of imports 
were to enter this country in any one 
year it would assassinate the jobs of our 
laborers and our farmers from coast to 
coast. 

I hope that American labor will take 
note that the Supreme Court of the 
United States handed down a decision in 
the case of Oemeco, Inc., and others 
against Walling, February 26, 1945, sus¬ 
taining the authority of the Administra¬ 
tion of the Wage and Hour Division of 
the United States Department of Labor 
under the Fair Labor Standard Act to 
prohibit homework as a necessary means 
of making effective a minimum wage 
order for the embroideries industry. 

Mr. Justice Rutledge delivered the 
opinion of the court. He observed that 
*‘One of the act’s primary objectives was 
*a universal minimum wage of 40 cents 
an hour in each industry engaged in 
commerce or in the production of goods 
for commerce* and to reach this level 
as rapidly as was ’economically feasible 
without substantially curtailing employ¬ 
ment*.’* 

What about this admirable humani¬ 
tarian decision to prevent the exploita¬ 
tion of'labor? Does labor approve of it? 
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Of course labor does and diould approve 
of it. But what about the importation 
of foreign goods made in private homes 
by sweated, under*fed parents and un- 
der-noiulshed little children working 12 
to 14 hours a day for a mere pittance 
compared with the 40 cents an hour, and 
time and a half for overtime, guaranteed 
to our laboring people. 

Will lower tariff rates-—say a further 
50-percent reduction in the rates as they 
existed January 1. 1945. strengthen or 
weaken the 40-hour week and time and a 
half for overtime, open to attack only 
by sweated, underpaid labor from abroad, 
aided and abetted by our low-tariff in¬ 
ternationalists? 

ZXulng the past 75 years there have 
been literally dozens of steps taken by 
individual States or the National Gov¬ 
ernment for the promotion of protection 
and security of the great mass of individ¬ 
uals privately employed. This has taken 
the form of anti-child-labor legislation, 
elimination of sweat shops, prescribing 
of sanitary and other health conditions, 
both in places of employment and resi¬ 
dential areas, and a long line of programs 
having to do with illness, accidents, old 
age, unemployment, and an ever expand¬ 
ing social service. 

Costs of maintaining this entire pro¬ 
gram must be recognized as a part of 
the tax Structure and a part of the cost 
of production of goods and services and. 
in turn, a charge upon the consuming 
or using public. In competition with 
the products of foreign areas this item 
must at all times be kept in mind. 

There are areas in the world, so in¬ 
vestigation shows, where as many as a 
biUion people reside where the average 
age at time of death is probably no more 
than 25 years. In contrast the normal 
average span of life in the United States 
has now been increased to something 
like double that figure. 

Surely it must be recognized that a 
very large part of this accomplishment 
is due to the sanitary and health pro¬ 
grams developed in the United States. 
These are vitally affected by sanitary and 
health conditions in other parts of the 
world, for disease does not recognize 
boundary lines. China may be the na-* 
tion of longest historic greatness and yet 
individuals without the slightest consid¬ 
eration for the general welfare or the 
health of the people of the United States 
may gather millions of dozens of eggs 
in China and after selling for local con¬ 
sumption all of those which are edible, 
they may process the cloudies. musties, 
dries, rots, and other spoiled eggs in 
such a manner as to make it possible to 
ship them into the markets of the United 
States for human consumption through 
Innocent purchasers operating the high¬ 
est priced delicatessen estaUia^iments. 
Protective legislation against such im¬ 
ports is in the interest of not only the 
United States but in the interest of world 
welfare. 

And, again, considering the long 
stretdl of years far back into the test 
century, the two great Governments of 
Argentixia and the United States have 
been mutually helpful to each other and 


considerate of each other’s welfare. 
Surely this friendship should continue 
and neither government would want to 
do. or cause to be done, anything clearly 
injurious to the welfare of the people 
of the other. Yet, there is a great scourge 
in the Argentine Republic known as the 
foot and mouth disease of cattle and 
other domesticated animals. While it is 
true that the livestock of Argentina have, 
over the period of 75 years, become more 
or less immune to this disease so that it 
does not attack in a virulent manner, 
nonetheless when it is introduced into 
the United States under entirely dif¬ 
ferent climatic conditions and with live¬ 
stock never exposed to the disease it is 
most virulent. Whether regulations are 
prescribed under sanitary or tariff stat¬ 
utes or whether one supplements the 
other is Immaterial. The great task con¬ 
fronting both countries is to spend every 
ounce of human effort on the problem of 
developing immunity to this disease 
and/or methods of treatment of animals 
when infected. When that happy day 
comes, then there can be a much more 
free Interchange of products. In the 
meantime, it Just does not make sense for 
the Government of the United States, in 
order to influence Argentina to yield to 
American foreign policy programs, to 
propose modification of sanitary laws 
or tariff laws intended to protect our 
country from this dangerous animal dis¬ 
ease. Yet it is a fact that pending at 
the moment before the Senate of the 
United States is a proposed agreement 
which has for Its purpose to encourage 
deceit and evasion of presently existing 
legislation on this subject. 

Parity programs to establish equitable 
price relationships for the products of 
agriculture must not be omitted from 
this discussion. During the last 25 
years—since 1919—it has been widely 
recognized that there is a close interde¬ 
pendence between prices and Income of 
those engaged in agricultural activities 
on the one hand and the National in¬ 
come and general welfare of all people 
In the country on the other. Various 
experimental programs have been pro¬ 
posed and devised for the purpose of 
bringing about this parity or equitable 
relationship. The Federal Bond Act of 
1929. although not adequate to meet the 
problems of the world-wide depression 
of 198(1-33. was a move in that direction. 
Without delving into the details of the 
various experiments and pointing out 
reasons for failure, it will be sufficient 
here to note that prlM of farm prod¬ 
ucts cannot be terought up to an equitable 
relationship without exposing the Ameri¬ 
can market to lower^pirlced products 
from all over the world* Ko program 
therefore can hope to be effective unless 
suitable provision is made lor supervi¬ 
sion. regulation, and control of Imports 
of competitive or substitute products 
which would be effective in breaking 
down domestic prices and destroyiltg aU 
efforts to establish sound eco¬ 

nomic policies. 

I wish to call attention to the fact that 
the reciprocal tracte agreements during 
the past decade has becomenctlttaffihore 


nor less than a poorly concealed device 
for the revision of tariff acts and cus¬ 
toms duties provided b^ legislation within 
the United States. It Is significant that 
during the last* 5-year prewar pef^time 
period of prosperity in the united 
States—1925-29—national revenue from 
customs duties averaged almost $600.- 
000.000 per annum—$580,748,055. In 
contrast, during the recent 5-year pe¬ 
riod under reciprocal trade agreements 
preceding World War n—1936-39—na¬ 
tional revenue from customs duties aver¬ 
aged considerably less than $400,000,000 
annually—$378,900,157. Thus the de¬ 
crease in national revenue exceeded 
$200,000,000 annually or the equivalent of 
$2,000,000,000 in a 10-year period. This 
is a considerable sacrifice In national rev¬ 
enue incident to an experimental change 
in national economic policy which has 
failed in every other one of its goals. 
When the year 1939 is compared with 
1929 the decrease In revenue is from 
$600,000,000 to $300,000,000, a decrease of 
50 percent. 

It will be said by some that the de¬ 
crease in revenue Just referred to must 
have been due to a substantial falling off 
in the quantity of imports, contrasting 
the prosperous 6-year period —1926-29— 
with the recent 5-year period—1935-39. 
This is Just not true. The physical 
quantity of imports in 1937 was exactly 
the same as the physical quantity of im¬ 
ports during the most prosperous year of 
all—1929—and the average physical 
quantity of Imports during the two 6- 
year periods did not vary more than 5 
percent. 

Is there any citizen of the United States 
so naive as not to realize that it was the 
fostering hand of our tariff system that 
built up our national defense? Our 
mass production of armaments came 
from those industries and mines and 
farms which prospered and developed 
under tariff prot^tlon. What would 
have been the outcome of World War I 
and World War n had it not been for 
the stalwart advocates of protection who 
In their wisdom realized, and in their 
vision saw the mighty, self-reliant Na¬ 
tion that adequate tariff protection 
would bring forth? 

The United States could not have be¬ 
come the arsenal of democracy without 
the tariff protection given throughout 
the years to our essential war Industries. 
Shall we let the internationalists sabo¬ 
tage the system that has made the Nation 
great and strong? 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such tune as he may desire to the gentle* 
man from Texas [Mr. PAnuH]. 

A. * r., LAionnr vood oottosMiON xw united 

STATBI, cm 0NS-4SIXSD ON ITS NIT SSQtTM 

VZOLATINO SOSmSON-MTItAN ACT TBSODOH 

PBXCB SnCBIICZNATIONS AND SKOST-WIAKT- 

XNO. OVnOXAMOfO, BOOBTXNO VSIOli AT 

CKICN-OUT OO U^ NT HS , ETC. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, may I 
direct the attention qf Members of the 
Congress to the charges made by the De¬ 
partment of Justice in the trial that is 
now going on in DanviUe, XU., in the 
United States District Court before Judgb 
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Walter C. Lindley, in the case of the 
United States against the New York 
Great Atlantic k Pacific Tea Co., Inc., in¬ 
volving 11 subsidiaries and 17 officers of 
these companies. This involves a sordid 
story of monopoly to destroy competition 
through the employment of unscrupulous 
methods, much of it at the expense of 
housewives though professing to be pub¬ 
lic benefactors. 

In this presentation I shall treat only 
one phase—that of the source of illicit 
profits which shows this gigantic inte¬ 
grated corporation operating as manu¬ 
facturers. wholesalers, and retailers. 
This one angle, however, proves the need 
of legislation along the lines of H. R. 135 
which I have introduced in the House to 
prevent manufacturers of consumer 
goods from offering for sale and selling 
the same at retail in certain cases, and 
for other purposes, if monopoly in food 
is to be avoided. 

CONSUMERS TO EAT ON A. ft P. TERMS 

This giant among chain-store corpora¬ 
tions with sales totaling $1,379,000,000 in 
1941, controls 13.5 percent of the total 
retail grocery business of this country 
through something like 6,400 supermar¬ 
kets strategically located. This leaves 
the balance for 345.631 independent 
grocers and 36,950 other chain-grocery 
stores. This company is charged by the 
Department of Justice with operating 
its stores with practically no profit but 
realizes its profits through allowances, 
stock gains—short-weighting, over¬ 
charging, and boosting of prices at 
check-out counters, and so forth— 
through allowances forced from manu¬ 
facturers and other sources of revenue 
foreign to operating such stores. 

In his statement to the Court. Horace 
L. Flurry, special assistant to the At¬ 
torney General and chief of Government 
counsel, emphasized the point that 
“even integrated competitors whose op¬ 
erations have not yet reached the same 
level as those of A. k P. cannot com¬ 
pete.” Also under the A. k P. policy of 
operations, it is charged, “no competi¬ 
tion can survive in any retail area in 
which A. k P. decided to occupy either 
a part or the entire area.” Moreover, 
the Government’s attorney charged in 
his presentation to the Court that “if 
such practices are continued consumers 
of food in the United States will eat on 
terms imposed by the A. k P.” 

LARGEST FOOD OROANXSBATXON IN COUNTRY 

The A. k P. group constitutes the 
largest organization in the food in- 
dustiT. Its manufacturing units manu¬ 
facture a substantial part of the packed 
and processed foods sold in the United 
States, including several hundred items. 
These are distributed and sold through 
A. k P. stores. It also buys manufac¬ 
tured products from others, and as such 
is the largest single buyer of such food 
products in the United States. Its pro¬ 
duce-buying unit is the largest in the 
United States. This unit dominates co¬ 
operative associations of produce grow¬ 
ers and shippers In handling for their 
members substantial portions of the an¬ 
nual fresh fruit and vegetable crops of 
the United States. 


A. It P. is the largest baker, the largest 
salmon canner. the largest milk can- 
ner, and the largest buyer of green cof¬ 
fee, as well as the largest coffee roaster 
in the United States. Its meat, egg, but¬ 
ter, and cheese buying departments are 
the largest buyers of those products in 
the United States. It is the largest re¬ 
tail grocery concern in the United States 
operating stores in 38 States and in the 
District of Columbia, with sales totaling 
$1,379,000,000 in 1941, or 13.5 percent 
of the national total. 

OPERATES STORES WITHOUT PROFIT 

This large food corporation operates 
its business on an over-all basis; that 
is, as a retail organization, but it ob¬ 
tains its profits from other than retail 
operations. It has 13 sources of profit 
from which A. & P. received $26,025,000 
net in 1941 after all other charges, in¬ 
cluding taxes. Yet only $4,199,347.82 
were derived from store operations, which 
just about covered store-operating costs, 
or as the Government pointed out, to 
be exact, one-third of 1 percent profit. 
No going retail business can exist on 
that margin indefinitely unless there are 
other sources of revenue. 

$21,825,652 PROFITS COME FROM OTHER SOURCES 

In other words, $21,825,652 profit had 
to come from other than retail-store 
avenues to attain a profit of 0.22998 per¬ 
cent per dollar of retail sales, whereas 
the actual profit derived from stores was 
only $4,199,347.82. If it were not for 
Juggling profits from other sources of 
operations and applying them to the re¬ 
tail stores the A. k P. could not exist. 
Through this integration process, how¬ 
ever, the business as a whole becomes 
highly profitable though the stores them¬ 
selves would be a losing venture. Low- 
priced store operations without profit 
are used to destroy independent com¬ 
petitors. including chains, to force re¬ 
bates or allowances from manufacturers 
to gain control of food production and 
distribution. 

ALLOWANCES TOTAL $6,400,000. OR 24.50 
PERCENT OF PROFIT 

The Department of Justice in present¬ 
ing its statement to the Federal District 
Court, submitted a table of these various 
sources of profits together w ith the per¬ 
centages they represented to the profits 
as a whole, as follows: 


Sourc*e 


Amount 


Percent 
of total 


Headquarters allowances 
(preferonoos secured from 


, korMaid. 

American GolTw) Corp .. 

Atlantic Coninii«islon Co- 

White House Milk (’o. 

Nakat Packing Corp.. 

Bakery.. 

Miscellaneous.. 

Stores Publishing Co.. 

Great American Tea Co- 

Stook gains.. 

Local Allowances. 

Remaining profit for stores.... 


Total net profit_..... 2$, 02A 000.00 


$4,984,000.00 

3.474.131.82 
3,274,347.67 
1,862,361.18 
1.600,366.06 
1,276.616.87 

048,000.00 

887,260.02 

65,661.88 

131,110.04 

1,968,000.00 

1,416.000.00 

4.100.847.82 


10.16 
IS. 36 
12.68 
7.16 
6.18 
4.01 
3.62 
8.22 
.26 
.60 
7.60 
6.44 
16.14 


loaoo 


These figures show that $4,984,000 were 
allowances exacted at the main office 
from manufacturers declared by ttin 


Government attorney to be violations of 
the Robinson-Patman Act, and another 
$1,416,606,000 from seven division of¬ 
fices in 1941, or a total of $6,400,000. The 
Robinson-Patman Act became a law June 
10, 1936. These allowances represented 
24.69 percent of the total net profits of 
1941. 

SHORT-WEIGHTS, OVERCHARGING $1,953,000, OR 
7.5 PERCENT PROFIT 

In addition to this. Judge Lindley was 
Informed, $1,953,000 or 7.5 percent of the 
profits came from stock gains which Mr. 
Flurry explained are secured by such 
practices in the retail stores as short- 
weighting, short-changing, boosting of 
prices at the check-out counters, and so 
forth. This money came out of the 
pockets of housewives who were cheated 
out of that much money in 1 year, and 
totaled almost $2,000,OOO. Combining 
the allowances wrrung from manufac¬ 
turers, who had to charge other buyers 
that much more, with stock gains, they 
amounted to a total of $8,353,000 in the 
1 year, or 32.19 percent of all profits. 

Viewed from another angle these illicit 
profits represented an average of $1,305 
per store based on the 6,400 units A. k P. 
operates in 3,436 cities in 38 States. 

The total net profit per store In 1941 
was $4,066. 

The profit outside of store operations 
was $3,410. 

The profit from store operations was 
$656. 

WHERE STORE PROFITS CAME FROM 

Of these profits per store, there was re¬ 
ceived, in 1941, from allowances in viola¬ 
tion of the Robinson-Patman Act, $1,000; 
stock gains, short-weighting, overcharg¬ 
ing, and so forth, $305; from other 
sources, $2.761; total, $4,066. 

$21,714,000 SHORT-WEIGHTS, ETC., IN 7 YEARS 

Almost a third of the $26,025,000 net 
profits realized in 1941, therefore, came 
from violation of the Robinson-Patman 
Act, or illegitimately from consumers 
through stock gains. Yet this largest 
food corporation in the United States 
professes to be - a public benefactor 
through allegedly selling at low prices. 
In his statement to the court at Dan¬ 
ville, Ill., the Government attorney fur¬ 
ther pointed out that “A. k P. secured a 
total stock gain of $21,714,000 for its en¬ 
tire retail system during the period 1935 
to 1941, inclusive.'* This is at the rate 
of $3,393 per unit a year in the 7 years. 
In 1935, the Government charges, “the 
total stock gains were $4,723,000.’* 

EMBARRAaSBO BY PROSECUTIONS 

Continuing its charges against this 
chain corporation, the Department of 
Justice maintains that— 

During the period of 1930 to 1035 the A. 
ft P. group was embarrassed by prosecutions 
of Its employees for short-weights and meas- 
ui'es. Headquarters agreed that such stock 
gains could be achieved only through con¬ 
duct Which was unjustified. Hence head¬ 
quarters decided that no store could consist¬ 
ently have etock gains in excess of 2 percent. 
This was reduced later to 1 percent. There¬ 
after many atoree continued to enjoy etock 
gains of 2 to 8 percent. Such gains continued 
to be tteated by headquarters as a part c l 
operating store profit. 
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STOCK QAXN8 46 PSSCCXfT OF STQBt PROriTS 

After supermarkets were developed head¬ 
quarters ai^eed that no legitimate stock gains 
could be had trom su^ operations. Such 
gains were made, however, and headquarters 
accepted them. Zn IMO A. it P. received 
retail stock gains of 168,000. In 1941 stock 
gains totaled $14)58,000. or 46 percent of the 
retail store operating profit. 

In 1040, It is charged by the Depart¬ 
ment of Justice- 

such stock gains were 66 percent of retail 
store operating profits and in 1939 were 100.15 
percent of retail store operating profits. 

MaNAQEBS SROWINO STOCK OAIN LOSSES PIIIEO, 
THOSE WITH GAINS RETAINED 

Until about 1930, the Department’s 
statement relates, stock gains as high as. 
3 percent of sale in A. Ii P. stores— 
were accepted without condemnation of store 
managers. These gains represented profits 
after absorbing losses resulting from shrink¬ 
age, spoilage, stealing, and wastage. Hence, 
the actual stock gain was sufliclent to take 
care of these Items of loss and still show a 
net gain of 8 percent. Some stores experi¬ 
enced net retail stock losses. Reasonable 
stock losses result from many causes Inherent 
In the operation of A. it P. stores, as In all re¬ 
tail grocei-y stores. Store managers were not 
told the stock results In the stores, but man¬ 
agers sustaining successive stock losses were 
fired. Those experiencing consistent stock 
gains were retained. In many years these 
stock gains have constituted a substantial 
part of the retail store operating profit. 

BOW STOCK GADIB AXE OBTAINED 

The statement to the court further 
asserted that stock gains are achieved in 
the following manner: 

Grocery items are biUed to the retail stores 
by the warehouse at the retaU price. No al¬ 
lowance is made for shrinkage, spoilage, or 
wastage, etc. Any sums secured on the sale 
of these items over and above the price billed 
by the warehouse are stock gains. They are 
secured by such practices in the retail stores 
as short-weighting, short-changing, boosting 
of prices at check-out counters, etc. 

Such gains— 

It l6 stated— 

became an integral part of the rate on which 
the final earnings of the total A. & P. system 
operations are based. Stock gains become a 
part of the integrated rate which is manipu¬ 
lated as among different areas to produce 
lower gross-profit rates in favored stores. 

A BHOCXZKG OPERATION 

Here we have a shocking statement of 
how this chain corporation operated 
through minions of dollars of Ill-gotten 
gains at the expense of store customers, 
forced tribute from manufacturers 
through price discriminations in viola¬ 
tion of the Robinson-Patman law, used 
tactics through Integrated corporation 
profits which competltloai cannot meet, 
regardless of efficiency, and of creating 
a monoply that will ultimately give it 
control of production and dliMbution 
and make consumers subservient to its 
demands. 

A monopoly of this type must be 
crushed in the interest of public wdfare 
and common decency in business deallha* 
The free-enterprise system is being de* 
Stroyed by the A. k R 

Mr, MILLS. Mr. dhairman, I yield dd 
minutes to tile gentleman from Mldbt^ 
ghn [Mr. DmoELLi. 


Mr. DINOELL. Mr. Chairman, the 
attitude of the minority party in the 
House, particularly the attitude of the 
spearhead of the opposition, the Repub¬ 
lican members of the House Ways and 
Means Committee, strikes me as serious 
and suicidal in its blindness and deter¬ 
mined resistance in the face of a tide 
of unimpeachable and Impartial facts 
which not only sustain the trade agree¬ 
ments policy, b^hich has been followed 
for the past 11 years, but on the strength 
of that record compels the Congress to 
broaden and to extend the present act 
for the benefit of all of the people of the 
United States. 

Even more than that. Mr. Chairman, 
the benefits thus far derived and the re¬ 
sulting good will bodes well for the fu¬ 
ture of world trade and of world peace. 
The principle of reciprocal tariff conces¬ 
sions has been the desire and the objec¬ 
tive of many Presidents. Republican and 
Democratic, from McKinley to and in¬ 
cluding our late and beloved President 
Roosevelt, and his successor. President 
Truman. I shall allude more specifically 
to this phase further along'in my dis¬ 
course. It is not humorous, it is really 
pathetic that the minority Members 
have undertaken to stampede them¬ 
selves into oblivion. 

They have been wailing, yes, more 
than that, they have been howling about 
the deficiencies of the Trade Agreements 
Act and the sins of omission and com¬ 
mission on the part of our Government 
agencies, which have been charged with 
the responsibility of bargaining with 
other nations toward the end that, pri¬ 
marily, America should have a reason¬ 
able advantage, but along with that, that 
the deal should be of mutual benefit. 
The minority Members are determined 
to point out and to prove that the entire 
world is out of step, that America’s 
greatest industrial leaders do not know 
what it is all about. The National 
Chamber of Commerce and its spokes¬ 
men, it is contended, are in error. All 
of the favorable statistics in support of 
the Trade Agreements Act, which were 
a compelUng force for the insertion of 
a plank covering the subject in the Re¬ 
publican platform of the last campaign, 
and the attitude of Tom Dewey, the Re¬ 
publican standard bearer, are being ig¬ 
nored as though nonexistent. 

Mr. Chairman, the Trade Agreements 
Act as proposed under the Doughton bill 
has the endorsement of influential news¬ 
papers and magasines, merchants, mill¬ 
ers, manufacturers, coneumers’ leagues, 
women’s organizatkms, labor unions, 
chambers of commerce, importers, ex¬ 
porters, steamship lixies, and other 
groups and associations too great to 
enumerate. 

Facts and figures seemingly are mean¬ 
ingless to the minority. The expeemions 
of leaders in Industry are given no con¬ 
sideration, and everybody seems to be out 
of step except the minority which issued 
this pathetic report. 

In my State, and In fact throughout 
the entire Nation, in the great Industrial 
centers, there seems to be an attitude of 
united support for the trade agreem^ts» 


and this attitude is not predicated upon 
any love for the New Deal or for the 
Democratic Party. X should say that 
quite the contrary is true. These people, 
however, are practical. They know what 
effect the Smoot-Hawley Tariff Act pro- * 
duced on their business, and some of 
them who were for a high tariff to the 
extent of excluding all outside competi¬ 
tion, having learned through bitter expe¬ 
rience, are today among the foremost 
supporters of the trade agreements. 
Moreover, they know that there is a 
better chance to get a fair deal under the 
set-up which has been created under the 
Trade Agreements Act than there was 
during the old logrolling days under 
vicious political maneuverings when the 
matter was handled in a slipshod, un¬ 
scientific manner by star-chamber pro¬ 
ceedings in the Committee on Ways and 
Means. On that point there is no argu¬ 
ment. That question is not even 
debatable. 

STAR-CHAMBER TARXTFS 

The legislative history of the Hawley- 
Smoot Tariff Act established a new high 
in star-chamber proceedings. 

After devoting 7 weeks for public hear¬ 
ings, the 15 Republican members of the 
Ways and Means Committee uncere¬ 
moniously ejected the 10 Democratic 
committee members from participation 
in executive sessions. Following the ex¬ 
pulsion of the Democratic members, the 
15 Republican members devoted 2 months 
and 10 days of labor, with the help of 
experts of the Tariff Commission, and 
according to some rumors, they also had 
the assistance of a Mr. Grundy and 
others, who contributed their services to 
Improve theirs and the public welfare. 
Their combined labors brought forth a 
bill of 434 pages consisting of 183 sec¬ 
tions. The first 2 sections alone con¬ 
tained 727 paragraphs. ’There were 
10.681 lines in this bill. Not satisfied 
with the results of their star-chamber 
methods in committee, the ’’four horse¬ 
men”—Longworth, Snell, Tilson, Haw¬ 
ley—then in control of the House, 
brought the bill up under a special gag 
rule for consideration by the other 420 
Members on Friday, May 24, 1980, May 
25, May 27, and May 28. devoting in all 
19 hours and 6 minutes, consideration to 
the bill, during which time the 420 Mem¬ 
bers were permitted to consider only 32 
of the 10,681 lines and only 4 of the 434 
pages to the bill. 

With such a record of star-chamber 
methods resorted to by our Republican 
friends in the past, it is hard to recon¬ 
cile their present position with respect 
to the manner in which the State Depart¬ 
ment conducts their negotiations of trade 
agreements. 

It might be stated here that the dis¬ 
tinguished chairman of our committee, 
the gentleman from North Carolina I Mr. 
Doughton] was one of those who was 
not permitted to sit in executive sessions 
with his Republican colleagues when the 
Hawley-Smoot tariff bill was being con¬ 
sidered. If you want to go back to that 
method of license and predatory ex¬ 
ploitation of the interests of the people 
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of the United States you may try to 
justify that with the voters, but you will 
never succeed. 

Under the trade agreements hereto¬ 
fore four departments of the Govern¬ 
ment, presided over by a Cabinet mem¬ 
ber, plus one independent agency 
created by the Congress and acting on 
behalf of the Congress of the United 
States, passed upon and negotiated every 
phase of an agreement with a foreign 
nation. These are the State Depart¬ 
ment, the Agriculture Department, the 
Commerce Department, the Treasury 
Department, and the Tariff Commission. 
Under the bill now before you there has 
been added a further safeguard in that 
the Army and Navy shall henceforth be 
consulted under the law. Heretofore 
they were consulted but there was no 
legal basis for such consultation. This 
proves that those charged with the re¬ 
sponsibility did not overlook our national 
safety, which was placed even ahead of 
the welfare of industry and commerce. 
Elastic provisions giving the executive 
branches of the Government authority 
to increase or decrease tariffs were in¬ 
serted in tariff laws heretofore enacted 
by the Congress. 

It will be recalled that the late Presi¬ 
dent Calvin Coolidge. after a so-called 
cost-of-production Investigation, ordered 
a slash of 60 percent in the duty on bob- 
white quail. That case was supposed to 
have proven the worth of the elastic 
clause in the Tariff Act of 1922. That is 
the kind of elasticity that some Repub¬ 
licans still believe in. 

Our industries have suffered tremen¬ 
dously as a result of the plundering rob¬ 
ber tariffs enacted under the Republican 
administration, which not only excluded 
needed articles produced in other coun¬ 
tries but exposed our own people to un¬ 
conscionable price rises in domestically 
produced commodities which needed no 
additional protection. In other words, 
the tariff was an instrumentality for 
gouging the people at home for the bene¬ 
fit of a few who demanded a pay-off for 
their contributions in the previous cam¬ 
paign. No one can deny that these Re¬ 
publican tariff schedules in many in¬ 
stances were written and approved by the 
officers of certain corporations which 
were to be benefited by their adoption. 
It was charged and never refuted that 
the tariff schedule on aluminum was 
written in Andrew Mellon’s office in 
Pittsburgh. The tariff on plate glass and 
other items was calculated and recom¬ 
mended by interested parties. It is 
amusing to note, too, that local indus¬ 
tries, for sentimental or other unknown 
reasons, have frequently been singled out 
for unwarranted tariff protection. I have 
two in mind. One was the filbert indus¬ 
try of the Northwest. This specie of nuts, 
as an industry, I daresay, does not em¬ 
ploy any appreciable number of workers 
and we have to import a certain amount 
of these from Turkey in order to supply 
our demand, tariff or no tariff* Tulip 
bulbs which come from Holland, for some 
reason or other, like the filberts, have 
been put oh the high-tariff list. The re¬ 
sult was that we lost our automobile 


export business in Turkey and almost all 
of our export wheat fiour business In 
Holland. 

The Netherlands was an Important 
market for United States wheat and 
flour, but by 1933 it had become neglible. 
The decline from $16,000,000 in 1930 to 
$400,000 in 1933 was partially due to a 
decline in world prices, but if the Nether¬ 
lands had bought from the United States 
in 1933 the same percentage of our total 
exports of wheat and fiour as in 1930, 
the figure would have been about $8.- 
000,000 instead of $400,000. In the years 
preceding the Smoot-Hawley tariffs. 
United States exports of flour to Holland 
averaged approximately 1,200,000 barrels 
a year. Because of adverse tariff action 
on Dutch bulbs, fiour to that country 
dropped to 81,000 barrels in 1934. After 
the trade agreement was negotiated these 
imports gradually increased until in 1938 
they totaled 476,000 barrels. To the 
processors of wheat, and to the farmer, 
there is no question as to the value of 
reciprocal trade agreements in promot¬ 
ing American foreign trade. 

We assumed an uncompromising atti¬ 
tude toward Prance and Italy with re¬ 
gard to hand-made lace, which I believe 
did not even come in competition with 
machine-made lace which we produce in 
America, but the ruling clique among the 
high-tariff barons seeking exclusion I'ad 
to have their way. As a result we lost 
the export automobile business in both 
of those countries. 

I remember only too well that the 
Canadian Government protested the pro¬ 
posed schedules of the Smoot-Hawley 
Tariff Act and their protests were, as 
I recall, delivered to our Government 
through the British Ambassador at 
Washington. These were ignored and 
the warning unheeded. An order In 
council was entered within 24 or 48 hours 
after this unfriendly American action. 
This was the means of retaliation by the 
Canadian Government and it was of such 
tremendous force that our American in¬ 
dustrialists will never forget its effect. 
As a result of the Canadian action, it 
was virtually Impossible to ship not only 
automobiles but hundreds of other items 
produced in the United States, and rec¬ 
ord and figures will show that in order 
to produce certain well-known American 
.Items for Canada, It became necessary to 
. finance and build American branch i an- 
ufacturing plants north of the Canadian- 
American line. Figures will show that 
an average of two plants per week were 
built in Canada for an indefinite period. 
I have not had the time to refer to the 
record but I recall distinctly that the 
number of industry branches built went 
on for several years. Quoting from 
memory, I believe we lost $7&0,000,000 
worth of Canadian business per year, to 
gain $500,000,000 worth, with a net loss 
of $250,000,000. 

This bungling tariff policy Is precisely 
what this administration seeks to correct 
by putting it on a scientific basis by pro¬ 
ducing a freer two-way trade and it must 
be understood even by the most obtuse 
that business between two countries, like 
the business between two enterprises op¬ 


erating across the street from one an¬ 
other, cannot continue unless the one 
buys from the other. You cannot send a 
shipload of goods to a foreign country 
and expect that steamer to return in bal¬ 
last. You will not only lose the business 
but you will lose the steamship line for 
the reason that no government could 
afford to subsidize a merchant marine on 
the basis of a one-way pay load. 

The result of political tampering with 
tariffs and granting unwarranted con¬ 
cessions to the producer of filberts, tulip 
bulbs, and many other relatively unim¬ 
portant items invariably brought about 
disastrous retaliation against some of 
our most substantial and important in¬ 
dustries. The net result was that we 
lost employment in industry among men 
and women who would, in the natural 
course of events, eat more American fil¬ 
berts and buy more American tulip bulbs 
if they were employed, but having lost 
that opportunity, they could not pur¬ 
chase these little luxuries. Thus we lose 
in two ways; among the intended bene¬ 
ficiaries of the tariff, and among those 
who lost their Jobs as a result of it. 

It is an Interesting thing to note that 
not only the producers of automobiles 
and manufactured products endorse the 
Trade Agreements Act and its extension, 
but similar and strong endorsement has 
been given by the flour milling Industry 
of the United States. There has not 
been any stronger expression on this 
point than that which appears in the 
record of hearings, and why should not 
they insist upon an enlightened program 
of trade negotiations instead of the old 
method of blundering and plundering 
tariff rates which almost wiped out the 
export flour business. Following the 
Smoot-Hawley Tariff Act, our exports of 
flour fell from 14,395,000 barrels a year 
to a low of 3,963,000 barrels. These peo¬ 
ple know exactly when they were hurt 
and precisely what caused the injury. 
They know, too. what brought about re¬ 
covery. The last figures quoted for 1938 
indicated that under the Trade Agree¬ 
ments our export flour business slowly 
but surely was being restored until we 
sold 5,227,000 barrels. These figures are 
significant in that they represent mills 
which are doing 98 percent of the export 
volume now being milled by the flour 
trade. 

Is it any wonder that some of the 
shrewdest and smartest spokesmen for 
the farm Interests favor the trade agree¬ 
ments ? They remember that our export - 
able wheat became a drug on the market 
and at one time reached the volume of 
269,000,000 bushels. This remnant of 
high protectionists on our committee 
beating their heads against an immov¬ 
able wall of support for the trade agree¬ 
ments, continues to wail, to rant against, 
and misrepresent the Trade Agreements 
Act. 

They are of the same strain, entertain 
the same dogmatic and dangerous phil¬ 
osophy as that which prompted a spokes¬ 
man of the high-tariff element in the 
United States to come forward and ad¬ 
vocate the imposition of a tariff upon 
banana^. Tliis spokesman admitted thra 
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he knew that bananae ware net grown 
in the United States but he Insisted that 
we ought to levy an exdusive tariff 
against Nicaraguan and Central Ameri¬ 
can bananas in order to force our people 
to eat apples. Seemingly, he was a pro¬ 
ducer of anples or had some selllsh con¬ 
nection with parking or marketing this 
valuable farm product. That brings to 
my mind a little humorous but factual 
occurrence in one of the Eastern States. 
I believe it was in one of the States of 
the New England area. One of our en¬ 
terprising American citizens sought to 
prove that he could produce pineapples 
in a hothouse and he was, of course, suc¬ 
cessful. When he calculated his costs, 
he found that the pineapples were pro¬ 
duced at the rate of $13 each. He told 
friends and neighbors that if he could 
now induce the Congress of the United 
States to levy a high enough tariff on 
pineapples that a new and a flourishing 
Industry could be established—the dif¬ 
ference between the cost of production at 
home and abroad was aU that was 
needed. There is no limit to the ex¬ 
tremes which the high-tariff proponents 
will undertake to reach and they always 
try to make it appear that the benefit is 
intended for the American workmen or 
the American farmer. Nothing could be 
further from the truth. 

Take the question of sugar. An ever¬ 
lasting and ever-increasing howl comes 
from those who feign to speak for the 
sugar industry, and they try to make it 
appear that all tariff benefits are in¬ 
tended for the workingman In the sugar 
min and engaged in the production and 
farming of sugar beets and sugarcane. 
The fact of the matter is that «np]oy- 
ment in the sugar mills Is limited to 00 
or 90, possibly 120 days a year. At best 
employment is seasonal, temporary, and 
of benefit quite properly to the farm ele¬ 
ment residing near the refinery. Let us 
take the sugar-beet pickers. What I 
know of the sugar-beet farming and 
gathering of this root is that it has been 
for the large part in the hands of im¬ 
ported cheap Mexican labor which was 
exploited to the point of near peonage. 
Conditions were so bad that in certain 
western areas socially minded citizens, 
churchmen, and trade unionists banded 
together to force a correction in the em¬ 
ployment of these people which had 
been unhealthful and demoralizing. 
Beet producers and sugar-mill owners, 
anxious to correct the situation, ad¬ 
mitted that tariffs could not be of much 
help, if any. 

Throughout the hearings the minority 
failed to make out a ease. Such wit¬ 
nesses as appeared against the exten¬ 
sion of the trade agreements were, for 
the most part, trying to reinforce the 
minority with arguments which were 
based upon unfounded fears. Re¬ 
peatedly they admitted that thus far 
they have not been hurt, but they in¬ 
sisted that they could not be sure about 
the future. I think the record of the 
State Department and of the cooperat¬ 
ing Government agencies depart¬ 
ments, built up during the period of 
the existing law, proves that they are 
reliable and can be trusted to protect the 


best interests of tbs peoide of the Uhited 
States. Any industry, wbetber in the 
field of manufacture or agriculture, can 
and does get an opportunity to present 
Its case, and every factor is carefully 
considered before a decision is made and 
an agreement entered into. 

People of the United States have a bet¬ 
ter omxutunlty to invoke the use of the 
established machinery which is now In 
effect than they ever had under the did 
logrolling systm. You will remember 
that when the Smoot-Hawley tariff bill 
was written the minority members were 
not even consulted. Only two schedules 
were read as I recall my friend, Mr. 
Cooper from Tennessee, saying one time. 
The only member of the Committee on 
Ways and Means at that time, who Is still 
a member, is our distinguished chairman. 
He was not even permitted to sit in on 
the discussions in executive session. 
That Is the kind of tariff consideration 
Congress gave the peoi^e, or I should say, 
that the Republican Congress gave the 
people. Talk about steam rollers, it was 
a Gargantuan steam rc^er which the 
Republicans employed and which bra¬ 
zenly and mercilessly crushed all oppo¬ 
sition. 

If the Congress grants the additional 
authority, it will only be used where all 
authority under existing law has been ex¬ 
pended, to our advantage. 

The proof that the authority is used 
judiciously, conservatively and advan¬ 
tageously can be found in the fact that 
in ever so many items, rates were reduced 
to the extent of only a fraction of the 
original 50 percent authorized. 

Consult the record of the State Depart¬ 
ment; it is available and shows in detail 
many such products. 

It is Intended that the additional au¬ 
thority shall be used only where addi- 
tional advantages might accrue to the 
people of the United States and recip¬ 
rocally to the other contracting parties. 
In my estimation, It is puerile and sense¬ 
less to propose the seven amendments 
which the Republicans have agreed to 
support. 

President Taft had the tactics of the 
opposition to this measure figured out a 
good many years ago when, in submitting 
the Canadian reciprocity agreement to 
the Senate, he warned: 

It iM not for mt to questlOD the good faltb 
of those who propoM to Introduce axul adopt 
amendments, but St Is appropriate to say 
that the use of ammdaients is a very com¬ 
mon method of defeating legislation when 
the responsibility for Its defeat is one that 
the movers of such amendmente do not de¬ 
sire openly to aaeame. 

Defeat by amendment and reservation. 
It may be recafied, was the game played 
against the League of Nations following 
World War No. 1. The American peo¬ 
ple, I am sure, will be on the look-out for 
those tactics in the various ports of this 
Administration’s farsighted postwar leg¬ 
islation, Including this. 

The proposed amendments are as 
follows: 

First. That Congress by mdorlty vote 
ehould have the right to veto Mxa trade 
treaties which may be negotiated under 
the act, such right to be egerctead within 
00 legislative days of their lUbmSision* 


Second. The act should provide that 
no redttctlohi hi duty on loretcn imports 
ehould be made which would weaken the 
oompetitive portion et American prod¬ 
ucts in the American market 

Third. That proclaimed reductions of 
rates shall not apphr with respect to any 
country found to be discriminating 
against the exports of the United States. 

Fourth. That concessions made by the 
United States shall not be extended to 
third countries except in return for con¬ 
cessions which the President finds to be 
reciprocally equal and equivalent. 

Fifth. That the importation of certain 
products, materials, and items certified 
to be essential to the national defense 
by the Joint Chiefs of Staff of the Army 
and Navy shall be limited by a quota in 
order to preserve and maintain those In¬ 
dustries in the United States which are 
essential to our national defense. 

Sixth. That any citizen, if he deems 
himself aggrieved'by virtue of the nego- 
. tiatlon or operation of any trade treaty, 
shall have the right to appeal to the 
courts of the United States for a determi¬ 
nation of his claim or a review of the ac¬ 
tion of the Government in negotiating 
such treaties. 

Seventh. That no reduction in duty 
under the Tariff Act of 1930 shall be made 
on Imports competing directly with ar¬ 
ticles produced by handicraft industries 
in the United States. 

These amendments are intended to 
frustrate by nullification the will of the 
people for the benefit of that element 
which would exploit industry at the ex¬ 
pense of the workers, of small business, 
and of the farmer. 

The first suggestion, that, Congress 
should have the right to veto any trade 
agreement which may be negotiated un¬ 
der the act, within 90 legislative days of 
its submission means we should spend 90 
legislative days out of the year in the 
same sort of argument which the Ways 
and Means Committee has just wit¬ 
nessed. One might pause to inquire how 
long is a legislative day? A legislative 
day may and has run into weeks, or pos¬ 
sibly months. After a few agreements 
had been subjected to the inevitable 
death or delay foreign countries would 
reluctantly waste time of their officials in 
negotiation of an agreement whose ulti¬ 
mate outcome was so uncertain. Such 
an amendment could not be seriously 
offered except to destroy the program. 

The second suggested amendment in 
the minority report, that no reductions 
in duties should be made which would 
weaken the competitive position of Amer¬ 
ican products In the American market, is 
either meaningless or else it is, as I sus¬ 
pect, a cover for the old# discredited cost- 
of-production idea. All 1 care to say on 
that Is that if we are going to start tak¬ 
ing the profits out of foreign trade, why 
should we stop there? Why not st^ all 
trade, both domestic and foreign, by al- 
lowlner no one to underbid the hipest 
bidded In any form of exdbange? That 
wouUI completely end all competition, 
all progress, and aU trade everywhere. 
What has become of the basing cry: 
^^Competition is the life of trade”? 
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Third. The opponents would like to 
have reductions of duties not apply to 
any country found to be even nominally 
discriminating against the exports of the 
United States. That may sound all right, 
but it just does not happen to be the best 
way of stopping discriminations which 
should be the objective of such an 
amendment. The President already has 
the power, under the existing act. to pro¬ 
ceed in that manner if he thinks it is 
for the best interest of the country. Un¬ 
der the present act and agreements, I 
am told that almost daily matters relat¬ 
ing to some aspect of apparent discrimi¬ 
nation calls for attention of the State 
Department. Since the whole objective 
of the program is to work, as fast as pos¬ 
sible. toward precisely that goal, I think 
we had better leave it to the Executive 
Department to decide when the with¬ 
holding of reduced rates will, and when 
it will not, improve trade relations. 

The opposition has apparently over¬ 
looked the fact that two can play at the 
game of reprisals and retaliation, as was 
the case following the Hawley-Smoot 
days. If other countries started to 
blacklist the United States, on the basis 
of the wartime controls and restrictions 
which we have at the present moment, 
and which may seem to be discrimina¬ 
tions, we might well find ourselves in an 
embarrassing position. 

Fourth. Tills amendment suggests 
that we return to a policy w'hich a Re¬ 
publican administration under President 
Harding voluntarily abandoned because 
it v/as unsulted to our interests—the 
conditional most-favored-nation policy. 
That conditional principle was definitely 
abandoned under the flexible provisions 
of the Tariff Acts of 1922 and 1930, al¬ 
though some countries called it the 
“least-favored-nation principle,’* be¬ 
cause the duty increases, as well as the 
minor decreases, were applied to the 
imports of all countries alike not just 
to the principal suppliers. The most- 
favored principle is too important a 
principle in our whole structure of com¬ 
mercial agreements and treaties to 
abandon in such an off-hand manner. 

Fifth. In this amendment the minor¬ 
ity recommends that the importation of 
certain defense items be passed upon by 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff of the Army and 
Navy. Definite limits by quotas would 
be provided to materials deemed essen¬ 
tial to our national defense. In commit¬ 
tee the Republicans proposed a quota of 
40 percent of our total consumption as 
the limit which might be supplied by im¬ 
ports. Everybody agrees that we should 
not be caught short of needed defense 
materials in case another war comes, 
and it will surely come If we do not do a 
better job in making peace than we did 
before; and the act before us is just one 
of the measures which may help to pre¬ 
vent World War m. 

But whether or not we want to go so 
far as to maintain domestic produc¬ 
tion to supply 60 percent of our needs 
is quite a different question. I do not see 
how we can produce 60 percent of our 
tin here at home at any price, since wo 
have practically no domestic tin ore; I 
do not see how we can produce 60 per¬ 
cent of our manganese, essential to steel 
production, when we never have pro¬ 


duced as much as half our consumption. 
Our supplies are now so low and so much 
more expensive to mine than imports 
that even the high war prices have not 
brought domestic production up to as 
much as 15 percent of our total con¬ 
sumption. The same could be said of 
chrome, tungsten, and certain other 
metals. 

We cannot now form final opinion on 
the subject of rubber—^we do not know 
when we shall be able to get natural rub¬ 
ber again nor what either natural or 
domestic synthetic rubber will eventually 
cost. I do know this; we cannot decide 
this momentous question by gazing into 
the future and guessing. This is also 
an Important conversion problem and we 
are not here and now deciding all the 
tremendous conversion problems. Since 
the factors of cost, relative quality and 
supply are unknown, and promise to con¬ 
tinue .so for a few years, any decisions 
regarding protection to the synthetic- 
rubber industry should be postponed until 
all the pertinent facts can be determined. 
When and if assistance should in the 
future and in the light of the existing 
situation appear necessary or desirable 
in our national interest, the method of 
granting it can then be determined. 

The clarifying committee amendment 
formally adding the Army and Navy to 
the governmental bodies to be consulted 
by the President before an agreement is 
entered into is safeguard enough for our 
national .security. 

Sixth. This is another old favorite. 
Any citizen, deeming himself aggrieved 
by virtue of the operation of a trade 
agreement is given the right to go to 
court about it according to this proposed 
amendment. A.s Mr. Taft pointed out in 
his testimony before the committee this 
provision—section 516 (b)—of the Tariff 
Act of 1930—was originally inserted in 
the Tariff Act of 1922 as a protectionist 
measure—that is tariff protection by ad¬ 
ministration. The practice has existed 
only for a short time, and then as an 
extraordinary privilege. The courts have 
held time and again that private parties 
have no vested right in any tariff rate. 
No one’s rights have been abrogated by 
the repeal of section 516 <b). The Bill 
of Rights in our Constitution does not 
guarantee every man freedom to obtain 
sky-high tariff protection. It would be 
more nearly correct to give a consumer 
the right for protection against tariff 
robbery. 

Seventh. This amendment is innocent 
looking; it proposes to prevent reduc¬ 
tions on imports competing directly with 
articles produced by handicraft Indus¬ 
tries hi the United States. 

You may not understand why the mi¬ 
nority considers handicrafts a subject 
Important enough in the economy of the 
United States to constitute one of its 
proposed amendments. According to 
the criterion set forth. Industry with di¬ 
rect and Indirect labor costs constituting 
50 percent or more of total costs of pro¬ 
duction, and producing by recognized 
handicraft methods, can qualify as a 
handicraft industry. This is a tricky 
ddinltlon. Suppose a craftsman is pro¬ 
ducing handmade silver jewelry, some of 
which is perhaps set with a few semipre¬ 
cious stones; if you think he would qual¬ 


ify even If he does all of his work by 
hand, the materials may make up more 
than 50 percent of his total cost of pro¬ 
duction unless he is making something 
pretty faL.y. It is fairly obvious that 
what the minority is seeking is to cover 
by this label “handicraft” protection of 
a few industries producing things we 
never think of as “handicrafts.” 

I now yield to my friend from Minne¬ 
sota if he seeks to ask a question. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is 
not present. 

Mr. DINGELL. The other day—and 
I am sorry he left the Chamber—he ram¬ 
bled around a great deal here on the 
floor and gave expression to his uncon¬ 
trolled feelings, uttered some very un¬ 
complimentary remarks whenever any¬ 
one asked him to yield. I want the Rec¬ 
ord to show just what some of the news¬ 
papers in Minnesota think about his 
views and proposals. 

I read from the St. Paul Pioneer Press 
of March 19, 1945: 

If this tariff proposal Is defeated, there Is 
little hope, indeed, for freeing postwar in¬ 
ternational trade from the obstructions that 
dried it up after the last war and from the 
restraints that helped provoke war-making 
economic crises after 1930. 

I next wish to quote from the St. Cloud 
(Minn.) Times of April 19. 1946. I be¬ 
lieve this is from the gentleman’s own 
district: 

Our own Sixth District Representative 
• * • declares, “it would mean lowering 

of the American living standard, would close 
factories, and probably put all farmers but 
grain growers out of business.” Bosh! 

Next I wish to quote from the Min¬ 
neapolis Tribune of March 1945, as fol¬ 
lows: 

Congress Is confronted with making a de¬ 
cision on the fundamental domeetic prob¬ 
lems involved In realistic eoonooaie coopera¬ 
tion on a world level. • • • Bretton 

Woods and Dumbarton Oaks now represent 
an attempt on the port of the nations of 
the world, led by our own Government, to 
reverse this policy of economic isolation¬ 
ism. • • • Unless Bretton Woods is ac¬ 

companied by sound domestic policies en- 
coturaging freer trade and fuller employment 
of available manpower In the postwar period, 
ratification of a high-soimding international 
agreement means nothing. 

Mr. Chairman, I now 3 deld to the gen¬ 
tleman from Minnesota FMr. Knutson), 
if he cares to ask me a question. 

Mr. KNUTSON. In the first place, the 
editorial that the gentleman quoted from 
a Bt. Cloud, Minn., paper was written by 
a former Democratic postmaster there. 

Mr. DINOELL. It does not make any 
difference who it is written by. It makes 
sense and it repudiates the gentleman’s 
stand in his o wn district. 

Mr. KNUTSON. I will take my 
chances on the editorial support of the 
papers of the State of Minnesota. 

Mr. DINOELL. I will take mine on 
the sensibleness of the statement in the 
St. Cloud paper. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Of course, the gen¬ 
tleman is never wrong. 

Mr. DINOELL. Is the gentleman go¬ 
ing tc^as k me a question now? 

Mr. ICNUTSON. I guess I will not. 

Mr. DINOELL. I did not think the 
gentleman had a question in the first 
place. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has expired. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman. 1 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Biiohigan [Mr. Wood-> 
EUFFl. _ 

Mr. WOOINIUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, there is a singular fact in 
connecticm with the whole question now 
under considmtion. and it is that al¬ 
most 90 percent of the Items imported 
from foreign countries are items in com¬ 
petition with products of the soil, while 
the leading exports from the United 
States to every one of these countries is, 
first, automobiles: second, iron and 
steel-mill products; and. third, electrical 
machinery. 

If it is established. Mr. Chairman, and 
it Is established, that we cannot possibly 
use enough products from other coun¬ 
tries which we do not. or cannot produce 
In this country, to maintain a proper 
economic balance of trade with those 
countries, and if this law is ever to be 
operative, then we will have to buy from 
those other countries products which are 
produced in this country in quantities 
sufficient to supply our needs. 

In that even, if we are to nurture the 
manufacturing industry at the expense 
of agriculture, the manufacturer then 
must give up a part of his domestic mar¬ 
ket here at home in exchange for un¬ 
certain foreign markets abroad. 

If we are going to nurture agriculture 
at the expense of the manufacturing in¬ 
dustry. the agriculturist then must give 
up a part of his market here at home for 
a likewise uncertain market abroad. 

Let us see if this is true. Beginning 
before the year of 1900 to as late as 1932, 
and I assume from then on, not only was 
American capital being expatriated and 
put into foreign manufacturing to serve 
foreign markets, but American industry 
was establishing foreign branch fac¬ 
tories. It was because the American in¬ 
dustrialist found that he could produce 
for his foreign market at a cheaper cost 
by using cheap foreign labor and cheap 
foreign materials in the countries in 
which they exist, by avoiding the long 
haul with its consequent costs of car¬ 
riage. and by avoiding frosen capital in¬ 
vested in transit, and insurance charges 
in transit, could thereby meet foreign 
competition on its own ground. This is 
exactly the reason behind the phenome¬ 
nal flight of American manufactures to 
foreign countries. It was not because 
of the American tariff walls, although 
it is true that foreign tariff walls set up 
further obstacles; but if there was not a 
vestige of tariff existing either here or 
elsewhere. If the wlu^ world were today 
on a basis of free trade, the American 
industrialist, if he would aetve his for¬ 
eign markets at a price which could 
compete with producers in those Idreign 
markets, would, because of that cheap 
labor market, be compelled to malntato 
foreign branch factories. That fact la 
80 apparent that. I think, no intelUgCftt 
person would for a moment assume to 
contradict it. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman. wiU 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. I yield 
to the gentleman from Minnesota. 


Mr. KNUTSON. I think the gentle* 
m^n should state at this point that sev¬ 
eral who testified before the com m ittee 
sUted that they were being urged by 
foreign countries to move their factories 
to Latin America, for Instance. 

Mr. WOODRUFF of Mtohigan. 1 may 
say to the gentleman from Minnesota 
that I am well aware of that fact. What 
I am dealing with at the moment is what 
has been done in past years by American 
manufactiirers to get what they con¬ 


sidered was their fair share of the for¬ 
eign market by moving into those for¬ 
eign markets and pursuing theit busi¬ 
ness there. 

Mr. Chairman, 1 now present for the 
Rbcoro a tabulation of branch manu¬ 
facturing plants established in foreign 
countries by American manufacturers 
prior to 1983. Since that time no Item¬ 
ised report of subsequent establishments 
are available, but there must be many 
of them. 


Preaent invaitmerU and emplayment in foreign producing units by gears in which 

eatahlished, all countries 


[nvMiimat and employment fiRoni are for 10191 


Year 

ManiifBotorins 

Raw materiala and apodal claasea 

United 
SUtea com* 
panics 

Labor 

Foroiyn 

nnita 

Investment 

United 
States eom- 
panics 

Labor 

Foreiirn 

units 

Investment 

1660. 

1 

12 

1 

$75,906 





1663. 

1 

600 

1 

1, l88i899 





1876..*. 

1 

14 

1 

68,273 





1880 

2 

600 

7 

65,370.610 





1H81. 

2 

6,000 

2 

2, 678,400 





1883.. 

1 

7^809 

1 

6,948,888 





1883. 

1 

6i000 

3 

328. (NX) 


.. 



1884. 

1 

IQS 

1 

862; 286 





1886. 

1 


8 





1887. 

1 

143 

1 

^7.2M 





188S. 

2 


2 

13,408,000 





1880. 

3 

174 

2 

1,287,000 





1800. 

1 


1 

26,UOO,(XIO 





1891. 

2 

813 

2 

859, na 





m‘2 . 

5 

8,8(t6 

7 

18,094; 428 





1888. 

1 

' m 

1 

'613; 876 





1896. 

1 

m 

1 

127,629 

1 

34 

1 


1890. 

4 

797 

9 

5,890,118 





MW7. 

2 

903 

2 

2,046; 632 





1898. 

1 

2,000 

1 

296,980 





1899. 

3 

2.348 

3 

13,041,378 

2 

1,036 

3 

$4.413,000 

1800. 

6 

063 

14 

4,776,000 

2 

100 

2 

7,026,994 

1901. 

4 

449 

6 

8,906,010 

4 

7,784 

11 

18,502,826 

1902. 

3 

2.782 

3 

4,612,914 

6 

6,219 

18 

44,338,000 

1903. 

8 

1,820 

8 

6,103,606 





1904. 

9 

6,0W) 

13 

66,803,786 

3 

8,318 

3 

59.400,03:1 

1906. 

16 

13,065 

20 

16,864,429 

3 

2,672 

8 

8.0ia,5(K> 

1006.. 

10 

2,172 

:{3 

8,446,377 

6 

6,783 

5 

31.17:4,394 

1907. 

14 

600 1 

15 

5,129,546 

3 1 


6 

37 280 600 

1808. 

15 

6^104 , 

21 

21,796.557 

1 

258 

1 

’2721348 

1909. 

10 

2,317 

18 

3,200,282 

3 , 

8,736 

3 

20,304,743 

1910.i 

31 

11,118 

40 

33,482,926 

1 1 


1 

4,000,000 

1011., 

16 

17.001 

19 

51,062,057 

3 

19,206 

4 

13,387,078 

1913. 

22 

2,140 

29 

16,924,018 

2 

6,001 

3 

39,285,223 

1913. 

14 

6,900 

15 

14, aw, 725 

2i 

015 

2 

3,gOO,fl(N) 

1914. 

10 

8.252 

20 

27,347,130 1 

3 1 

2,873 

2 

24,196,124 

1916. 

11 

3,624 

13 

6,3(X),366 

4 1 

6,404 

6 

45,380.760 

1916. 

23 

3,702 

26 

21,721,750 

3 1 

6.069 

4 

86,017.930 

1917. 

SIO 

8,311 

22 

7,676,820 1 

6 1 

2.600 

0 

16,407,107 

1918. 

14 

3,623 

34 

23,982,055 1 

1 , 

9,414 

4 

12,Ua5,(X)3 

1919. 

27 

8,742 

34 

42,577,567 ' 

H ' 

10,769 

13 

46.802.183 

1030. 

43 

0,487 

62 

M, 189,586 1 

8 1 

9,511 

14 

42,408,392 

1921.^ 

29 

4,646 

37 
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8 
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13 
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1922. 

22 

3,761 

22 
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» 

9,341 

7 

5.900,000 

lOZi __1 

25 
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34 
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g 
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1924.i 

28 

6,417 

39 

22,653,768 i 

9 

1,877 

13 

12,851 806 

1925. 1 

83 

11, £04 

49 

29,236,145 

1 

15,920 

10 

112,590,054 

1980.1 

86 

16,660 

49 

26,921,127 ' 

«! 

19,791 

8 

8,940,888 

1927.1 

43 

U,438 

64 

44,129,406 { 

9 1 

8,279 

11 

16,86i867 

1928. 

45 

4^666 

64 

35,701,070 

A 

0,886 

13 

80.873,493 

19». 

70 

11^868 

99 

78,094,191 

10 1 

1.864 < 

11 

3,097,668 

1930.- 

64 


81 ! 

55.559,963 

^ \ 

1.098 

12 

87.404,000 

1031. 

40 

8,763 

65 , 

29,717,604 


029 , 

6 

ii9a;8vo 

1062. 

48 

3,800 

63 

11,502,309 

1 1 


2 


No date uivent.... 

1S6 

18,606 

863 

34.237,814 


2,111 

01 

91,108,094 

Total 


297,848 

1,620 

1.033,260,808 


183.118 

390 

1,144.433.430 







This table is taken frmn Senate Docu¬ 
ment 120, which is a report from the 
Department of Commerce in response to 
Senate Resolution 139, Seventy-second 
Congress, on American branch factories 
abroad, together with an analysis of re¬ 
turns from United States producers with 
Investments of $504100 or more in foreign 
plants in 1932. This shows that a total 
of approximately |S4T7jN8;MA was at 
that time Invested hy American industry 
In fOTdgn branch phmti. The number 
of such approximated IJMNl Flaasekeep 
in mind, ladies and gentlemen, that this 
list is wholly Incomidete, because# in the 
first place, it embraces only plants In 


which more than $50,000 per plant was 
Invested, and. secondly, it does not in¬ 
clude any plant established and main¬ 
tained by American capital which oper¬ 
ates iu> American plant; and, third, it 
does not include many plants upon which 
American firms refused to report. And, 
further, it does not include those Ameri¬ 
can investments and activities In foreign 
countries which do not provide competi¬ 
tion for American production. 

This is the whole and oemvdete answer 
to the charge that American tariff walls 
are responsible for the flight of American 
capital and A m eri can plants inis foreign 
countries. This i$ absolute pioof that 
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American producers cannot produce in 
America and ship abroad as cheaply as 
producers can produce and serve their 
markets at home in foreign countries. 
This will be doubly true now that our 
costs of labor and production have in¬ 
creased far beyond anything we have 
known, and especially that we now are 
supplying our foreign competitors with 
the most up-to-date mass-production 
machinery with which they can more 
successfully manufacture and invade our 
markets with competitive goods. 

It must be equally true that we cannot 
hope to compete in these foreign markets 
with American-made goods unless we 
reduce the cost of production to a point 
where we not only can compete with 
lower foreign wages, cheaper foreign ma¬ 
terials, but also be able to absorb other 
costs incident to such transactions. 

It must be patent to every thinking 
person that this act cannot be effective 
except at the expense of the American 
workingman and the American farmer 
and the American standard of living. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, there is one sa¬ 
lient fact not heretofore mentioned, 
which I wish to call to your attention. 
The facts I have just quoted from this 
Senate document show that the manu¬ 
facturing industry can and does, when 
deemed necessary, jump across the 
oceans and establish branch factories in 
the markets abroad which it wishes to 
serve. But—mark well this fact—the 
American farmer cannot do likewise. 


What items, Mr. Chairman, will con¬ 
tinue to be affected if this bill is enacted? 
It cannot affect the items on the free list. 
The President cannot increase or reduce 
the tariff on those; neither can he take 
those items from the free list, although 
he has the power to freeze such items. 
Therefore, he can reduce the tariff only 
on those items which must be in compe¬ 
tition with American products, other¬ 
wise they would not have had a tariff 
imposed on them in the first place. 

It will be recalled that the Smoot- 
Hawley bill of 1930 included what was 
known as the flexible provision, under 
which reduction of 50 percent in existing 
tariff rates could be brought about. If# 
after investigation by the Tariff Commis¬ 
sion, it appeared that a reduction or an 
increase on any item was necessary or de¬ 
sirable. a recommendation to that effect 
was made to the President, who could, if 
he desired, put the same into effect by 
Executive order. This flexible provision 


His base of operations is irrevocably and 
irremovably fixed in the soil of this coun¬ 
try. He cannot at will move a portion 
of his factory—-the farm—to Canada, or 
to Argentina, to Brazil or to England, to 
Germany or to Poland, or to any other 
country. He is destined by the very na¬ 
ture of his calling to remain fixed, and 
yet we are here seriously considering fur¬ 
ther sacrificing his interests, taking ad¬ 
vantage of his helplessness, crucifying 
him imder some theory that we are go¬ 
ing to benefit America by so doing. 

It has been argued time and time again 
that the reason for our decrease in im¬ 
ports has been the high tariff barriers, 
and yet my study of the reports covering 
exports and imports for the unusual 
years 1922 to 1932. inclusive—the years 
when the Pordney-McCumber and the 
Hawley-Smoot Tariff Acts were the law 
of the land—show this significant fact, 
that of all the fluctuating imports into 
this coimtry during these years, the years 
when the purchasing power of our people 
was declining with theretofore unknown 
rapidity. 67 percent of all Imports re¬ 
mained on the free list. That portion 
of the import totals shrank exactly in 
ratio with the portion which covered du¬ 
tiable items. That means just one thing, 
namely, that it was not the tariffs, but 
the loss of American purchasing power 
that caused the reduction in imports. 

Mr. Chairman, I will insert that table 
at this point in my remarks: 


worked, and worked equitably. Many re¬ 
ductions, and some increases, were 
brought about. 

The original Trade Agreements Act 
permitted the President to reduce tariffs 
by not more than 60 percent. It is pro¬ 
posed in the measure now before us to 
authorize the President to reduce tariffs 
existing as of the date it becomes the law. 
by another 50 percent. Thus we find our¬ 
selves in a position where, if this resolu¬ 
tion becomes the law, it will be possible 
to reduce tariffs on competitive products 
a total of 87^2 percent. 

We know, of course, that wages in this 
country for many, many years have been 
much higher than in other countries. 
We know also that in recent years wages 
here have increased very ra^dly. Fur¬ 
ther, we know that rising costs of labor 
means rising costs of production, 80 per¬ 
cent of which is labor. So far as I am 
informed, no other country has in recent 
years experienced a marked increase of 
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labor costs. Today there is a larger dis¬ 
crepancy between wages here and 
abroad than ever before in our history. 
Consequently we find ourselves now in a 
far more disadvantageous position in 
meeting the competition of Imports from 
foreign countries, where wages are but a 
small fraction of wages here. There has 
been no time in our history when a fur¬ 
ther lowering of our tariffs would carry 
such a degree of potential disaster os 
now. By all means section II should be 
stricken from the resolution. 

Mr. Chairman, Secretary of State Hull 
declared before the Ways and Means 
Committee as long ago as 1937 that one 
of the prime purposes of the act was to 
“soften the mind of the world toward 
peace.” Let me take the time to give 
you the 'details of that declaration. 

Whenever a resolution, similar to the 
one now under consideration, has at 
different times in the past been before 
the Ways and Means Committee, the 
Secretary of State and certain other rep¬ 
resentatives of his Department appeared 
and asked the committee to approve the 
resolution extending the act. The most 
significant fact apparent in the hearings 
at those times was the utter indifference 
of both the Secretary and his assistants 
to our rapidly diminishing trade bal¬ 
ances. These gentlemen endeavored to 
convince the committee that great bene¬ 
fits had been reaped by the people of 
this country through the operations of 
the act. 

A very natural curiosity prompted 
some of the minority members to ask 
these witnesses for a bill of particulars 
as to what those benefits might be. 

After much insistence. Secretary Hull 
finally stated that the policy had re¬ 
sulted in “softening the mind of the 
world toward peace”; and I will say, in 
addition, that he gave no other accom¬ 
plishment as a result of the operation 
of the act. Turning back every eco¬ 
nomic question asked him, the Secretary 
invariably replied that the question was 
“not revelant to the larger purposes in¬ 
volved,” which, he repeated, was to 
“soften the mind of the world toward 
peace.” 

The principal theme of argument then, 
as now, was that through lowering our 
tariff barriers, and thus, in effect, throw¬ 
ing our markets open to foreign pro¬ 
ducers and allowing them to undersell 
our products in this country in devastat¬ 
ing competition for our own producers, 
we could bring about a “softexiing of the 
mind of the world toward peace,” and 
establish a reign of brotherly love 
throughout the world; also, that we could 
develop in the nations of the Old World 
a spirit of unselfishness—not to ray 
generosity—which, in their dealings with 
each other and with us, has been a motive 
utterly unknown in years gone by. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Yes, 
Indeed. 

Mr. KNUTSON. The gentleman is 
making a very interesting and informa¬ 
tive speech. As a member of the Com¬ 
mittee on Ways and Means who attended 
the 4 weeks of hearings we had on this 
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bill, the gentlemen will recall that mem* 
bers of the committee on the Republican 
side repeatedly asked proponents of this 
legislation what items they would lower, 
what items they would favor bringing in 
free, and none of them gave a satisfac¬ 
tory answer. 

Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. That 
is entirely correct. Nothing they said 
during the hearings, which I heard, could 
possibly Justify them in asking authority 
to reduce the tariff on any products of 
this country another 50 percent. 

Mr. KNUTSON. The gentleman will 
further recall that several of the State 
Department witnesses intimated several 
times it was not proposed to use this 
additional bargaining power; and they 
could not tell us why they were asking 
foi* it. 

Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. They 
either could not tell or would not tell. 
I have an idea it is the latter. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Let us be charitable 
and believe it t o be the former. 

Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, for 11 shears this law has been 
on the statute books. The Secretary of 
State has, during this time, negotiated 
28 trade agreements with foreign coun¬ 
tries. In each agremnent we granted 
certain reduction of tariffs on competi¬ 
tive imports, and they, in return, granted 
certain concessions to us. In every in¬ 
stance the United States has immediately 
extended to every other nation in the 
world, except Germany—and Australia 
for a short time—every reduction of tar¬ 
iffs. and every benefit we granted to the 
nation with which we entered into an 
agreement. But. as you know, we asked 
from these nonagreement nations noth¬ 
ing except that they should not discrimi¬ 
nate against our commerce. 

It was upon this theory that the Con- 
gi-ess passed the act originally. In 1937 
it was extended for another period of 
3 years. In 1940 it was extended for 2 
years. These extensions were made with 
the understanding that the Executive 
would follow the law both in letter and 
spirit, and that when we extended bene¬ 
fits to nonagreement nations, we should 
immediately receive from them every 
ixrivllege and benefit which either had 
granted to any other nation. 

This. Mr. Chairman, was the intent 
and the definite understanding of the 
committee and the Congress. That this 
is to be expected is indicated by the 
provision in the law giving to iiie Presi¬ 
dent the power to withhold from any 
nation the benefits when such nations 
fall to grant us most-favored-nation 
treatment 

Inasmuch as the resolution now before 
us provides another 3-year extension of 
the act. and grants authority to further 
reduce the tariffs by anot^^ 50 percent. 
It is vitally important that we examine 
the facts disclosed during the recent 
hearings on the resolution to learn for 
ourselves whether tlie administiwtion of 
the law has been what Congress was led 
to believe it would be; ifiiat p r ogres s , if 
any. has been made toward reac^ttg the 
dedared objectives, these basic aseomp- 
tiona, upon which every argument in fa¬ 
vor of the act and its extension muiit bg 
based. 


It Is important that we determine for 
ourselves how foreign nattons have re¬ 
acted to this attempt to eradieate mis¬ 
understandings and wars between na¬ 
tions, and to eliminate discriminations 
and barrios in international trade. 

The utter futility of this idealistic un¬ 
dertaking is abundantly proved by our 
experiences during and following the 
years 1917.1918. and 1919 when we then 
attempted to achieve the objectives which 
the Secretary of State in 1940 again de¬ 
clared im^fired his endeavor to bring 
peace to the peoples of the world by this 
process. 

We tried it then by contributing the 
lives and the health of nearly half a mil¬ 
lion American boys. We are trying it 
again in the present war. Our casualties 
in this one are already more than 1,000.- 
000. the dead reaching almost the total 
number of aU casualties in the previous 
war. We tried it then, and we try it 
now, by bringing agony and suffering to 
the hearts millions of relatives of these 
American boys. We tried it then by 
spending and lending more than $40,000,- 
000.000 In our total war effort; we try It 
now by spending and giving more than 
$385,000,000,000 Of the American tax¬ 
payers* money—the amoimt appropri¬ 
ated by Congress for war purposes since 
July 1940—In our attempt to ** 80 ften the 
mind of the wm-ld toward peace.** 

The figures and facts concerxiing our 
efforts reduce to a tragic absurdity the 
present contention that trade agreements 
will accomplish that which we have 
failed to accomplish by our monumental 
sacrifices. 

Another thing. Mr. Chairman, which 
we Americans should never forget is this: 
When the First World War ended, and 
the victors and the vanquished gathered 
around the conference table at Versailles, 
there was no dove of peace hovering over 
that assembly. There was no soft and 
gentle attitude toward the brotherhood 
of man in that mirrored palace. There 
was none of sympathy, none of unselfish¬ 
ness. not a thought or desire to build for 
future peace among those representing 
the natiotis of the Old World. In all that 
solemn and hi8t<Hic conclave the only 
voice raised in b^alf of the future peace 
of the wOTld. the only one who came there 
with hands clean, and heart free of greed 
and hatred, was the United States of 
America. Every other nation among the 
victors was there hterally sweating with 
a fever of greed, of selfishness, of a de¬ 
sire to outdo the others in clutching the 
spoils of victory. 

Now. Mr. Chairman, let us have no 
lUusions. Had the Central Powers, in¬ 
stead of the AUies, won that great con¬ 
flict. the conditions—and the results— 
at Versailles would have been exactly the 
same. *1716 victors would have been ut-- 
terly without mercy, regardless of what 
group they might be. * 

Into that conclave strode the President 
of the United States. He laid upon, the 
altar of future peace aU of our killed and 
wounded; all those M brc^wn bodle$; all 
those of shattered minds; all the widows 
and the orphans; all the dtpsodent 
fathers and mothers; all the sum of that 
Incalculable human agony; and all those 


billions of American money, which we 
are still paying and must continue to pay 
for generations to come. All of these. 
I sa3^-4he wh<de of this dreadful sacri¬ 
fice—he laid upon the table at Versailles, 
and he asked fop—whatr Money repara- 
tk>n$? No. Additional territory? No. 
Not $1 of money, not 1 foot of additional 
territory did he seek In return for Amer¬ 
ica's supreme sacrifice. He asked only 
that the nations of the world live at peace 
with us, and with one another. 

Mr. Chairman, there are perhaps few 
of us in this €k>ngre8s who, in greater or 
less degree have not contributed to the 
sacrifices we made either In service or 
through ties of blood. 

Not only did we lend money while the 
conflict was raging, but after the peace 
of Versailles was signed these other na¬ 
tions came to us and with pleading, out¬ 
stretched hands asked for and received 
more and still more of our billions of 
money. Eighteen of these nations. Mr. 
Chairman, borrowed money from us dur¬ 
ing the conflict and after the conflict 
was ended. They borrowed this money, 
not only while their house was burning, 
not only after it was in ashes, but they 
came to us and borrowed the money to 
rebuild. And then what happened? Al¬ 
most from the day they got the last dol¬ 
lar, every one of these nations, with one 
magnificent exception, began to plan and 
plot and whine that they ought not have 
to repay their honest debt to us. With 
a strange—an amazingly strange—simi¬ 
larity to individuals, those debtor na¬ 
tions, with one exception, began to Justify 
to themselves the nonpayment of their 
debts by beginning to abuse and to hate 
their creditor. We were Uncle Shylock. 
It had not been their war, but our war. 
They were preventing the enemy from 
crossing the sea to destroy us. TTiey 
were preserving our democracy. These 
were some of the rationalizations they 
adopted to Justify in their own minds 
their repudiation of their honest debts 
to us. Do you find this reminiscent of 
the attitude of our present allies who are 
demanding more and more from us 
through lend-lease? Yes, even after the 
war shall end. 

Those eeuriler debts are unpaid to this 
hour. Those debts stand repudiated to 
this day. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, in view of all 
this, it is, of course, to challenge the 
common sense of the Nation by a 
grotesque absurdity to say that these 
trade agreements, being achieved and 
conducted as ttiey are. have had. or will 
have, the slightest effect in "softening 
the mind of the world toward peace." 

The amazing effrontery is that some 
of the spokesmen of the adnfinistration 
still continue to claim that these trade 
agreements will aid in bringing about 
permanent peace. In other words, hav¬ 
ing failed to prevent the malady, its pro¬ 
ponents now bring forth the utt^ illog¬ 
ical argument that their remedy will cure 
the disease it has so signally failed to 
prevent. 

Before I leave this poliit pf world 
peace, let me remind my coffeaguee that 
the c ondlttoos under whicti Buropean 
nations live, their very geographical Jux- 
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taposltlon, have given them the habit of 
armed conflicts. That habit of war has 
persisted among those peoples since be¬ 
fore the dawn of recorded history. It is 
not trade agreements, but Intelligence, 
enlightenment, unselfishness, and the 
spirit of the Redeemer—that, and noth¬ 
ing else—that will ever bring universal 
peace among the nations of the world, if 
it should be achieved. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I come to the 
question of discrimination against our 
foreign commerce. It will Interest the 
Members of the House to know there is 
not a nation in the world that is not 
discriminating against our commerce. 

It does not require a State Department 
protocol expert or an administration 
cconoml.<;t to tell us that if neighbors liv¬ 
ing side by side, and endeavoring to es¬ 
tablish community good will, were busy 
discriminating against each other, and 
injuring each other in their everyday as¬ 
sociations, there would not be a vestige 
of community good will possible. 

I have pointed out that the major rea¬ 
son for the failure of the New Deal trade 
agreements program lies within the New 
Deal itself. It negotiates treaties in an 
atmosnhere of .sweetness, wishful think¬ 
ing. and foolish disregard of the needs 
of our own people. It assumes that for¬ 
eign nations are looking to our intercFt 
before protecting their own interest. It, 
in fact, holds out the hand of brotherly 
love, at the same time permitting foreign 
nations to discriminate against our trade 
while holding in our hands unused the 
power with which to end this discrimi¬ 
nation. By the act itself the President 
Is authorized to withhold from all na¬ 
tions discriminating against our com¬ 
merce every benefit or concession 
granted to other nations In these agree¬ 
ments. In only one has he done this. 
I contend that is no way to secure re¬ 
spect for us, for our commerce, or to 
increase our trade. 

Trade is competitive, and I know of no 
merchant on any of the main streets In 
this country who attempts to Increase 
his volume of trade by encouraging his 
competitors to gain and keep an unfair 
advantage. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, let me remind 
you that the bilateral agreements set 
forth in the table which I mentioned 
earlier and which I now introduce are 
only those which have been entered into 
between countries of the world since 
January 1, 1935. These do not Include 
such agreements as have been entered 
into since 1940, because information con¬ 
cerning them is not available. They do 
not include bilateral agreements in ex¬ 
istence prior to January 1,1935. 

COMMKRCIAL AOKXXMSNTS SIGNED SINCE JANtTART 
1, 1035 

The tabulation attached Is based on a pre¬ 
liminary examination of the commercial 
treaties and agreements signed since Janu¬ 
ary 1. 1936, of all the countries of the world 
with all other countries. The tabulation Is 
accurate with regard to Latln-American 
countries, because for some months the 
Tariff Commission has been making an in¬ 
tensive examination of the texts of these 
agreements in connection with Its Latln- 
American study. For the other countries 
the list is made up from readUy available 
sources. A careful check of the latter by 


the Tariff Commission both for purposee 
of tabulation and substantive material Is 
now In progress. 

This tabulation covers bilateral agree¬ 
ments: multilateral agreements are not In¬ 
cluded. In listing commercial agreements 
the following types of Instruments are regu¬ 
larly Included: Those which contain provi¬ 
sions affecting tariff rates, trade restrictions, 
customs regulations, and all types of clearing, 
compensation, payments, and exchange 
agreements. These Instruments vary con¬ 
siderably both In their length and their 
formality. Those dealing with auch matters 
as double taxation, trade-marics, navigation, 
commercial travelers, plant Inspection, traffic 
agreements, and agreements lor the payment 
of noncommercial debts have not been 
Included. 

Basic agreements include all agreements 
which do not supplement, modify, or renew 
other agreements. Subsidiary agreements 
cover all those which modify or supplement 
the basic agreements here listed and also 
any agreements that renew the basic agree¬ 
ments or agreemonls signed prior to Janu¬ 
ary 1. 1035. 

Covimercial afjreements signed since 
Jan. 1, 1935 


rountry 


AfahnnLM.ati . 

AI hill) in .. 

Arm'iilimi.. 

AustrallH. 

Austria. 

IMfiiuin. 

liolivla. 

hrnzH. 

IJulunrirt .. 

Iturnin. 

('anndn. 

('hllo. 

(lihiH .. 

('oloiiihin ... 

Tost a liica..... 

Cuha. . 

Crn'lioslovatla. 

Danzm 

J )eiunHvk . _ 

Dominican Hopuhlu*.. . 

Kcimdor--- .- 

K«.v|M . 

Kslonin. 

Klliiopin .-. 

Finlaiul.. 

France.. - - . 

l^yrin and Jx*hanon . 

Uermany . 

Slovakia. 

(Ircm* . -. 

(luaicmala. 

Haiti. 

Hondurns... 

Hungary. 

IiHdand... 

India.-. 

Iran.... 

Iran-. 

Indand. 

Italy. 

Japan. 

Mancliukuo,. 

Latvia. 

Liberia . 

Lithuania. 

Luxemburg.. -- 

Mexico. 

Monaco. 

Muscat.-. 

Netherlands. 

New Zealand. 

Nioaramia. 

Norway..... 

Panama. 

Paraguay.-. 

Peru. 

Poland. 

Portugal. 

MoxamblQue... 

Rumania. 

Balvudor. 

Siam. 

Spain. 

Sweden. 

SwltKerlsnd. 

Turkey. 

Union of South Africa..._ 

Union of Soviet Socialiit Bt> 
publics..........._ 


airn-i*- 

niviiiM 

Siibi.id'1 
iary j 
ncri'i*- j 

iiienis 

Total 

J 


2 

:i 

2 

5 


12 

40 

\) 

! 

10 

21 

14 

35 

f.". 

% 

90 



U 


34 

f.3 

I'K 

:i 

31 

lii 

1) 

2H 

o\ 

r.i. 

(i7 

2 


4 

10 

It 

21 

K 


K 

h 

4 

10 

::4 


70 

4 


4 

It! 

14 

40 

1 

2 

3 

M 

13 

22 

5 

1) 

14 

25 

2ti 

51 

2 


2 

24 

:u 


127 


:o'.) 



,i 

K}2 

ur, 

277 

4 


4 

4K 

27 

7.7 

7 

:i 

10 

10 

5 

16 

I 

.. 

1 

35 

2.5 

60 

4 

2 

0 

4 

3 

7 

B 


0 

7 


7 

11) 

9 

19 

132 


iSii 

17 

3 

20 

3 

M 


25 

10 

41 

4 


4 

27 

9 

30 

4 1 

1 

6 

3 

3 

6 


1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

19 

27 

80 

3 

2 

5 

2 

2 

4 

41 

12 

63 

1 


1 

5 


5 

5 

5 

10 

67 

50 

107 

19 

3 

22 


1 

1 

62 

67 

110 

7 

8 

15 

15 

2 

17 

88 

7 

45 

62 

16 

68 

44 

36 

80 

73 

61 

124 

22 

16 

88 

85 

18 

48 


Commercial agreements signed since 
Jan, t, 1P35—Con. 


Country 

Basic 

aKrec- 

nients 

Subsid¬ 

iary 

agree* 

nients 

1 

1 

Tolnl 

United Kingdom . 

07 

67 

124 

OcL’hunnalnnd. 

2 


2 

Newioundland. 

1 


1 



J 

1 

Falwitiiie__ 

? 


2 

Southern Ithodcsla. 

:i 

2 

A 

Fnllcd Slates . 

30 

14 

50 

iTiotuoy . 

‘jft 

1 

20 

Veneyuela. 

11 

17 

2S 

Venieii. 

2 

1 

li 

Vugo^luviH . , 


20 

52 

79 eoiintriofi (Iridtidinv 9 
colon les or dcjn'iideii- 
cics). 

F5S 

573 

1,426 


\oTK.—Hcenusc* each bll.-itcrul agreement involves 2 
rounirlo and in order to avoid counting any sucli apree- 
mcnl twice, I he aiiovc totals are one-half the figures that 
would be obtained iiy adding the Individu.al naintry 
figures. 'J’liu.'-’, ill terms ol the world, tin* 7i> countries 
n.-. leied have, as the result of negotiations since th« 
iieginiunc' of iir.’iA, tirulertakeii eominereial (‘ommifmcnl.s 
v^iih resiiect lo inrlfT.*. and trade representing 2,F.^2 en- 
gaoeini'iils by individual countries, equivalent lo 1,420 
I'llatcrul a?re''iriems. 

We all know there is no such thing as 
a one-way good-neighbor policy. Any 
individual or any nation foolish enough 
to attempt to carry on such a policy— 
who attempts to exercise trust and 
generosity toward another who does not 
intend to do so—will eventually and in¬ 
evitably find himself minus his posses¬ 
sions or his markets, as the case may be. 
To argue otherwise Is to defy all logic 
known to human philosophy. 

Unle.ss there is an about face In the 
administration of the act, unless the new 
President exercises the authority given 
him to protect American producers by 
compelling reciprocal treatment from 
other nations, or unless this act is al¬ 
lowed to lapse and these trade agree¬ 
ments are discontinued, then the re¬ 
gaining of these markets will not be 
postponed—the markets will be perpetu¬ 
ally lost to us. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, it is difficult for 
me to understand how any man can 
reconcile in his mind the futile sacri¬ 
fices we have made during and since the 
First World War, and especially during 
the later years under this act, and In¬ 
cluding our sacrifices growing out of the 
present war, with the welfare' of this 
country. It is difficult for me to under¬ 
stand how any fair-minded person could 
even ask that we continue to lay upon 
the altar of peace and good will, more 
and more of our own people's welfare and 
security as proposed in section II of the 
resolution in the face of the plain and 
overwhelming evidence that we are not 
“softening the mind of the world.** and 
the attitude of other nations toward 
peace, or even a good-neighbor policy 
with this Nation. 

We might just as well now face the 
fact that world commercial policy among 
the other nations is every nation for 
itself and “the devil take the hinder- 
most.** 

If we, through the monumental sacri¬ 
fices we have made for the benefit of 
other nations during the past quarter of 
a ceottfry, have not impressed them with 
our complete unselfishness, certainly 
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they will not be Impressed by the sur¬ 
render of our home markets to the prod¬ 
ucts of their poorly paid labor. 

It serves no good purpose for us to 
blind ourselves with platitudes and senti¬ 
mental phrases. The Golden Rule, 
whether between nations or individuals, 
must work two ways. A good-neighbor 
policy, to be a good-neighbor policy, 
whether between nations or individuals, 
must work both ways. A reciprocity 
policy, to be a reciprocity policy, involves 
the inescapable correlative act of reci¬ 
procity on both sides, not merely on one 
side. 

In view of the irrefutable facts dis¬ 
closed all during the hearings, Mr. 
Chairman, I do not see how this body 
can do other than to defeat this resolu¬ 
tion to exi/end this pseudo Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act for another 3 
years with the power to grant further 
and devastating tariff reductions by an¬ 
other 50 percent. 

In closing, permit me to remind all of 
you that we have appropriated more 
than $385,000,000,000 for the war effort 
since July 1, 1940. Let me remind you 
also that our national debt, before we 
cease spending for the war and the 
things growing out of the war. will ex¬ 
ceed the sum of three hundred billions. 
I doubt if the combined debts of all 
other nations approach this staggering 
amount. To service and to pay this debt 
will require a high level of economy with 
high wages and accompanying high costs 
of production. These cannot be main¬ 
tained if we tear down our tariff walls to 
the unlimited and devastating competi¬ 
tion of low-paid labor all over the world. 

Let me remind you again, also, that 
those low-paid laborers will be equipped 
with the most efficient automatic ma¬ 
chines and methods. To those who ar¬ 
gue that the efficiency of the American 
worker is such as to offset all advantages 
accruing to the foreign producer through 
low wages, low cost of materials, and so 
forth, I would say that the automatic 
machine operates as efficiently in Brit¬ 
ain, in France, or in any other country in 
the world, as it does in Detroit, in Pitts¬ 
burgh, or any other industrial center in 
this country. Further, I would remind 
them that learning to run such machines 
is a matter of a few weeks only. There 
is not a Member of this House who does 
not'know women, young girls, many of 
them who, all during our war-produc¬ 
tion program, have been doing highly 
technical and most efficient work in our 
war plants. Such work was foreign to 
nearly all these splendid patriotic 
women. Most of them had had no pre¬ 
vious experience to fit them to do this 
work. Yet had it not been for their 
splendid contribution, we would still be 
fighting in Germany. Certainly if our 
women who, during our national life, 
have not been trained for such work, 
could make the contribution they made 
in our war-production program, we can¬ 
not doubt the ability ^^^e workers of 
other countries to ptiUm and quickly 
master the technique OT%odern indus- 
trial-|iroduction. Let those who persist 
in Wishful thinking and permit such 
thinking to control their judgment pon¬ 
der these facts before they vote to open 


wide the gates to imports from all over 
the world. 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
Mr. Chairman. I yield such time as he 
may desire to the gentleman from Mary¬ 
land [Mr. RoEl. 

Mr. ROE of Maryland. Mr. Chair¬ 
man. it gives me great pleasure to sup¬ 
port H. R. 3240 to continue the Trade 
Agreements Act of 1934 for a further 
3-year period. There is greater n^ of 
this legislation now than ever before in 
the history of the world. Science has 
made the whole world neighbors, has 
annihilated distance and time. I am 
sure I would not have to argue with any 
Member of Congress that it would br 
foolish to have trade barriers between 
different towns and communities in any 
county in America. Equally, it would be 
foolish to have trade barriers between 
the counties of our States. It would 
also be ridiculous to have trade barriers 
between the States of our Nation, and 
if we want to preserve world peace, pro¬ 
mote prosperity and the well-being of all 
the people in the world, we must remove 
international barriers and do all in our 
power to promote international com¬ 
merce and international trade and com¬ 
munications with all of the people of all 
the world. 

So it gives me great pleasure to sup¬ 
port this bill, believing as I do that it 
will promote peace, prosperity, and un¬ 
derstanding among all peoples and all 
nations. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROE of Maryland. I yield to the 
gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. KNUTSON. The record shows 
that there were twice as many imports 
and exports back in the twenties as 
there had been under the operations of 
the act. When the gentleman speaks 
about raising barriers between States 
there would not be any object in it be¬ 
cause the living standards are the same 
in all the States. The reason we ask 
for a tariff is to equalize the living con¬ 
ditions in India and China and other 
competing countries, where they are 
very low. Consequently the produc¬ 
tion costs are low accordingly as against 
our high standards of living and high 
wages. 

Mr. ROE of Maryland. Is the gentle¬ 
man asking a question or making a 
speech? As I see it, the thing that 
caused the depression After the First 
World War was the Smoot-Hawley Tar¬ 
iff Act. What that did was to prevent 
the rest of the world from selling us 
anything. We sold them our merchan¬ 
dise and loaned them the money to pay 
for it. The Hoover depression was 
caused by the fact that they had our 
merchandise, they had our money, and 
we had their IO U’s. 

Mr. KNUTSON. DOes the gentleman 
know that the depression in England 
broke out in 1926 and did not strike this 
country until 1930? 

Mr. ROE of Maryland. X have heard 
that statement. 1 was. not in Endhuid 
in 1936; I do not know aboMt that. I do 
know what happened in America in 1938, 
1939, 1980, and 1931, when we tied the 
great engineer, Boffrer, in ihe White 
House. I repeat the prediction I have 
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made a great many times, that until the 
Republican Party ditches Hoover the 
American people will always ditch the 
Reoublican Party. 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Lynch!. 

Mr. LYNCH. Mr. Chairman. 1 am 
thoroughly in favor of H. R. 3240, which 
is presently before us for consideration. 
It is a most progressive piece of legis¬ 
lation and highly essential if the United 
States is to assume the leadership in 
world affairs. In and of itself it will 
not prevent war, but in my opinion, it 
will be one of the strongest forces for 
the removal of the causes of war. We 
have learned from the bitter experience 
of tlie past the futility of political iso¬ 
lationism. I think that we have also 
learned, or at least a majority of us, 
that there can be no such thing as eco¬ 
nomic isolationism. The Interests of all 
countries are entwined with one an¬ 
other. We have commodities which wc 
produce and manufacture which other 
countries need. Those same other coun¬ 
tries have commodities which they pro¬ 
duce and manufacture which we need. It 
has long been the policy of the United 
States to treat all nations equally in 
trade, as far as we are able to do so, 
and It has also been our experience that 
where we have raised trade barriers 
against other countries they in turn have 
retaliated against us. 

We have learned also that those in¬ 
dustries in our own country which have 
benefited by protective tariffs have, for 
the most pait, paid the lowest wages. 
We know that we must have markets 
for our surplus products, especially our 
agricultural products, or we must resort 
to the regimentation of agriculture and 
industry. To my mind regimentation is 
the antithesis to the free enterprise sys¬ 
tem. I have heard people say that re¬ 
ciprocal trade agreements will cause un¬ 
employment in this country by reason 
of the fact that we shall import products 
which have been produced through low 
wages paid in foreign lands. I can see 
no ground for this statement. I tliink 
that the attitude of the United States 
should be one not only of a producer, 
but also of a consumer. We cannot hope 
to sell to foreign nations unless we buy 
from foreign nations. That is a funda¬ 
mental principle of foreign trade and 
it has been recognised not only by the 
Democratic Party but by the agricul¬ 
tural, industrial, and economic minds of 
the country. I cannot understand the 
opposition of the Members of the Re¬ 
publican Party in the House to this bill. 
In the report of the committee it is set 
forth that both parties were in agree¬ 
ment upon the extension of the present 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act for 
the period of 1 year. This, in my 
opinion, is clear and convincing testi¬ 
mony that the act, in principle, is sound. 
It ill behooves the minority, if they are 
in accord with the extension of the act 
at all, to favor an extension for only 1 
year and to oppose the extension for 8 
years, which is neicessary to make the 
act really effective. The principle ia 
either right or wrong. If right, we 
should extend it for a workable period of 
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8 years; if wrong, it should not be ex« 
tended at all. 

Let us look at the national platform 
of the Republican Party and ascertain 
whether or not the present opposition 
of the Republicans to this bill is Justi¬ 
fied. The Republican platform of 1936 
states: 

We will repeal the present reciprocal trade 
agreement law. It Is futile and dangerous. 
Its effect on agriculture and industry has 
been destructive. Its continuation would 
work to the detriment of the wage earner 
and the farmer. 

In 1936, therefore, the Republicans 
were against reciprocal trade agree¬ 
ments—they called them “futile, destruc¬ 
tive, and dangerous," today they are will¬ 
ing to extend the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act for 1 year. If their con¬ 
demning plank in the 1936 platform had 
been justified by subsequent events they 
would not have issued their news release 
of May 15 last wherein they said: 

The Republican members of the Ways and 
Means Committee have no objection to ex¬ 
tending the present trade-agreement law for 
another year providing section 2 is elimi¬ 
nated. 

In 1940 the Republican attitude to¬ 
ward reciprocal trade agreements 
changed. They accepted reciprocal 
trade agreements in principle but ob¬ 
jected to the manner in which they were 
effected. The Republican platform of 
1940 reads as follows: 

We condemn the manner In which the so- 
called reciprocal trade agreements of the New 
Deal have been put into effect without ade¬ 
quate hearing.^, with undue haste, without 
proper consideration of our domestic pro¬ 
ducers, and without congressional approval. 
These defects we shall correct. 

The fact of the matter is that the iin- 
contradicted and overwhelming testi¬ 
mony before our committee has shown 
that no reciprocal trade agreement was 
entered into without the fullest and most 
complete hearing. Every opportunity is 
given to business and Industry to appear 
before the Committee for Reciprocity 
Information. This committee is com¬ 
posed of responsible officers of the Tariff 
Commission and the Departments of 
State, Commerce, Agriculture, and 
Treasury. Before any attempt is made 
to negotiate a trade agreement, notice of 
intention is published in the Federal 
Register, other governmental publica¬ 
tions, and in the press. The notice 
names not only the country with which 
negotiations are to be opened, but also 
publishes a list of products on which con¬ 
cessions will be considered. No conces¬ 
sion is considered on any product which 
is not included in this list. Thirty days 
are allowed to elapse before a public 
hearing is called and oral and written 
statements may be offered to the com¬ 
mittee and full opportunity Is presented 
to everyone concerned to state his views. 
This is the American way; this is the 
scientific way; this is the way which 
nullifies the old-time log-rolling methods 
of legislating a tariff, when Representa¬ 
tives from one section of the country 
would vote for a high tariff on a par¬ 
ticular product in order to secure in re¬ 
turn support for tariffs on products in 
which their districts were particularly 
Interested. Instead of the old iog-^roUing, 


horse-trading, vote-swapping method of 
legislating tariffs which characterized 
the Republican Hawley-Smoot Tariff Act, 
the Democratic administration, through 
the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act, has 
developed a scientific approach to the 
whole tariff question. Strangely enough, 
this is in accord with the professed Re¬ 
publican policy as set forth in the Re¬ 
publican platform of 1940, which reads 
as follows: 

The meaeure of the protection shall be de¬ 
termined by eclentlffc methods with due 
regard to the Interest of the consumer. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield at that point? 

Mr. LYNCH. I will be glad to yield to 
the gentleman for a question. 

Mr. KNUTSON. The gentleman’s de¬ 
sire for a better understanding among 
the nations of the world is very laudable 
and understandable. Since 1935- 

Mr. LYNCH. I said I would yield for 
a question. Does the gentleman have a 
question to ask me? 

Mr. KNUTSON. Would the gentle¬ 
man be in favor of building our ships 
abroad and thereby saving about $10,- 
000,000.000 in 10 years? 

Mr. LYNCH. I think that is about 
the most foolish question that could be 
asked, because we know there are no fa¬ 
cilities for building our ships abroad. 
We know that in our own country we 
have shipyards and that we are employ¬ 
ing thousands and thousands of our men. 
’There is no-such thing as shipbuilding 
under a reciprocal trade agreement, but, 
of course, I did not expect the gentleman 
would know that. Now, I am certain he 
does not know what is in the bill at all, 
or what the bill purposes to do. 

The Republican minority are so anx¬ 
ious to oppose the administration that 
they do not even recognize that this pro¬ 
cedure is In accordance with their own 
platform. The Reciprocal Trade Agree¬ 
ments Act is an integral part of the whole 
security plan and it is about time that 
the Republicans recognized that they 
cannot go forth Into the highways and 
byways proclaiming their ardent zeal for 
world peace and at the same time oppose 
the destruction of trade barriers. 

Let us see now what was the position 
of the Republican Party on reciprocal 
trade agreements in 1944. The Repub¬ 
lican platform of 1944 stated, in part, and 
I quote: 

The Republican Party, alwajra remember¬ 
ing that its primary obligation, which must 
be fulliUed, is to our own workers, our own 
fanners and our own industry, pledges that It 
wUl join with others In leadership in every 
cooperative effort to remove unnecessary and 
destructive barriers to international trade. 

You Will note that the Republican at¬ 
titude is somewhat changed. They were. 
In 1944, ready and willing to join with 
others in leadership m every cooperative 
effort to remove unnecessary and de¬ 
structive barriers to international trade. 
There is no doubt that there are even to¬ 
day destructive barriers to International 
trade, and the Democratic administra¬ 
tion is endeavoring to remove those de¬ 
structive barriers through this bill which 
is now before us and If the Republicans 
meant what they said in their platform 
of 1944 they will join in that leadership 


which would do away with these destruc¬ 
tive barriers. 

I am not alone In calling upon the 
Republican Members of Congress to join 
In this leadership. I venture to say 
thaw the greater portion of the press of 
the country has editorially espoused this 
bill. The New York Journal of Com¬ 
merce, which is decidedly Republican in 
its leanings, stated on March 19, 1945: 

The unsettled economic conditions that 
will prevail alter the war will doubtless cause 
many countries to set up new trade bar¬ 
rier. . But as the situation becomes more 
settled many of these obstacles to Interna¬ 
tional conunerce may prove temporary, par¬ 
ticularly if this country will exert active 
leadership in promoting freer trade. Adop¬ 
tion of the Doughton Act would provide such 
leadership. 

The New York Herald Tribune, one of 
the stanchest Republican publications 
of the country, on March 28, 1945, said: 

No one who favors the general objectives 
of the Bretton Woods Conference can logi¬ 
cally challenge the desirability of a continu¬ 
ance of the Hull reciprocal-trade program. 
More than any other single measure enacted 
by the present administration this is genu¬ 
inely symbolic of economic cooperation in 
world affairs. • * * The Hull trade-agree¬ 
ments measure should by all means be ex¬ 
tended. 

In a recent editorial commenting upon 
the action of the Ways and Means Com¬ 
mittee In approving this bill to continue 
and to broaden the reciprocal trade 
agreements the New York World-Tele¬ 
gram in an editorial said: 

We hope the bill, as reported, will bo 
passed by resounding votes In both branches 
of Congress. For if the American people 
want peace In the world, and prosperity, 
high employment, and a rising living stand¬ 
ard here at home, they must cooperate with 
the people of other nations in promoting the 
exchange of goods and services. 

And again: 

We’re glad the 14 wiser Democrats stood 
firmly. And we think the Republicans v;ho 
tried to turn the clock back toward economic 
Isolation did a disservice to their party. 

These are a few of the editorials com¬ 
menting favorably upon this bill, but 
there are legions. 

When my colleague from Tennessee 
was'discussing this subject the ranking 
member of the minority interrogated him 
somewhat on the most-favored-nation 
clause. I believe the best answer to the 
gentleman from Minnesota is contained 
in an editorial of the Baltimore Evening 
Sun of yesterday. May 23. It is entitled 
“Not a Give-Away,’’ and reads as fol¬ 
lows: 

NOT A GIVE-AWAY 

Not only do the Republican leaders of the 
House want to reject the bUl to make pos¬ 
sible a continuance of the Hull trade-agree¬ 
ments program but they also want to do away 
with the most-favored-natlon policy initi¬ 
ated In the early twenties by Mr. Charles 
Evans Hughes, a Republican Secretary of 
State. At least, that is indicated by the 
speech which Representative Knutson, the 
ranking Republican on the Ways and Means 
Committee, mafie yesterday In opening the 
attack on the trade-agreements bill. 

Mr. BImutson criticized the trade agree¬ 
ments already negotiated, because they have 
all Included most-favored-natlon provisions. 
TTnder imeb provisions, the tariff concessions 
we make to any one country are generalized 
to aU. That Is to say. If we reduce the tariff 
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rate on champagne in an agreement with 
France, we reduce it for all other countries 
with which we have moet-favored-natlonB 
agreements. France bargains for the reduc¬ 
tion, but other oountrlee get the benefit of 
it. icr. Knutbow Insisted that such a policy 
Is bad. 

To Republican tariff spokesmen, It looks 
like a give-away, but actually it isn't any 
such thing. The fact is that, while reduc¬ 
tion In the tariff on champagne in the French 
agreement did result in a reduction to other 
countries, the French are the only people 
who send us champagne. The reduction Is 
generaUeed, but its principal effect, indeed 
almost its only effect, is in our trade with 
France. Similarly with the reduction on 
watch movements in the agreement with 
Switserland. 

Other countries having most-favored-na- 
tion treaties with us got the benefit of that 
reduction too, but since Switzerland is al¬ 
most the only foreign country that exports 
watch movements, Switzerland is the only 
country to derive any large benefits. 

Tills does not Just happen. Those who 
negotiate trade agreements plan things that 
way. They know that any concessions they 
make to one cotmtry are generalised; hence 
they are careful to make concessions only 
on products supplied principally by the 
coimtry with which they are negotiating. 
If there are several countries which export 
the article, the concession is not made. 

There Is another point to be noted. When 
a country having a most-favored-natlon 
treaty with us makes a tariff concession to 
some third country, we get the benefit of 
that. Suppose, for example, that France 
makes a concession on impmrts of cotton 
textiles to the British. Under the most- 
tavored-natlon policy, that French reduction 
has to be extended to us as well as the Brit¬ 
ish. Thus we get the benefit of whatever re¬ 
ductions may be made to other countries 
which operate within the most-favored-na- 
tlon framework. 

It was these considerations which led Mr. 
Hughes, when Secretary of State, to adopt 
the most-favored-natiou policy. It is a good 
thing, and It actually originated in their 
own party, but Mr. Knutson and his Repub¬ 
lican colleagues on the Ways and Bleans 
Committee are too prejudiced to know it. 

The press, industry, agriculture, labor, 
civic organizations, and independent 
groups are in favor of this bill. As a 
matter of fact the Republican minority 
are compelled to go back over the cen¬ 
turies to find an excuse for their oppo¬ 
sition. That excuse is set forth in a 
press release by the Republican mem¬ 
bers of the Ways and Means Committee 
some days ago, which reads, in part, as 
follows: 

The time has come to be realistic, to be 
forthright, to be American. We say with 
the Apostle Paul in bis epistle to Timothy; 
*'But if any provide not for his own, and 
especially for those of his own house, he bath 
denied the faith, and is worse than an In¬ 
fidel." 

At this point I might repeat the old 
proverb. ‘*The devil doth quote Scrip¬ 
ture to his will.” 

Mr. MOTT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LYNCH. I yield to the gentleman 
from Oregon. 

Mr. MOTT. What the gentleman said 
about the concession to France oil 
champagne or the concession to Switaer- 
land on Swiss watches may possibly be 
tftte, but I want to ask the gentleman 
what he thinks of an example like the 
following, and I will take a profitable 
artide in my own state: That is a nut 
called tbB filbert. A few years ago we 
made a trade agreement with Turkey, 


which produces a very small portion of 
the filberts produced in the world. Other 
nations produce filberts and as soon as 
this war is over and they are in position 
to import those nuts into this country, 
that Turkish agreement will accrue to 
the benefit of Italy, southern France, and 
Spain, which, taken all together, produce 
75 percent of all the filberts grown in. the 
world and in each of those countries the 
cost of production of this product is less 
than one-half what It is in the United 
States. What does the gentleman say 
about that? 

Mr. LYNCH. In the first place, that 
has already been answered by the gen¬ 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. Dikoxll]. 

Mr. MOTT. I certainly did not hear 
him answer it. 

Mr. DINQELL. The answer to that 
question is that in the first place what 
little amount of filberts came to the 
United States came from Turkey. I may 
say to the gentleman, as I said in my re¬ 
marks. for the benefit of the filbert pro¬ 
ducers, an industry which does not 
amount to very much in our economy, 
that when we raised the tariff on filberts 
we lost a great volume of automobile ex¬ 
ports to Turkey and when we lost auto¬ 
mobile exports the reduction in Jobs at 
Detroit reduced the consumption of fil¬ 
berts, so we lose two ways. 

Mr. MOTT. We did not lose the auto¬ 
mobile business in the first place. 

Mr. DINGELL You lost the automo¬ 
bile business all over Europe as the result 
of the Smoot-Hawley tariff. 

Mr. MOTT. If we lost any sales of au¬ 
tomobiles it certainly would not be on 
account of filberts. 

Mr. DINGELL. We lost the automo¬ 
bile business In Turkey for an insignifi¬ 
cant amount of filberts. 

Mr. MOTT. The gentleman is com¬ 
pletely mistaken. We gave the filbert 
concession to Turkey. What I am saying 
Is that because we gave it to Turkey we 
let in all the filberts in the world. 

Mr. LYNCH. Mr. Chairman, I do not 
yield any further. 

Mr. MOTT. We lowered the duty on 
filberts. These gentlemen should get a 
little better informed about these tariff 
rates. 

Mr. LYNCH. Mr. Chairman, I refuse 
to yield further. May 1 answer the gen¬ 
tleman by sasrlng that as far as I can 
see and understand the position of those 
who are opposed to this bill, it is a bill 
which they fear without any reason for 
that fear. 

There is not a business that can be 
shown to have been substantially harmed 
by the trade agreements bill, as the gen¬ 
tleman from Michigan bae pointed out; 
as a result of the high tariff on these 
filbert nuts we were not shipping our 
automobiles to Turkey. 

Mr. MOTT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman jdeld further? 

Mr. LYNCH. I cannot yield now. 

Mr. MOTT. The gentleman admitted 
that he made a mistake. 

Mr. LYNCH. The gentleman has 
asked me a questSoo and I am frying to 
answer it. If the genUeman wlidies me 
to answer it, I idiallprooeetf, 

Mr.'MOTT. IwiB be glad to have the 
gentleman answer. 

Mr. LYNCH. The gmilkmaii is talk¬ 
ing about a matter fear. No business 


has been ruined or damaged materially 
by these trade agreements. FHnrther- 
more, when you speak about these prod¬ 
ucts coming from other countries, such 
as Italy and others, may 1 say that we 
have no trade agreements with Italy. 

Mr. MOTT. They come in without it. 

Mr. LYNCH. We have no trade agree¬ 
ment with Italy. 

Mr. MOTT. We do not need it. 

Mr. LYNCH. May I say that we have 
had no trade agreement with any coun¬ 
try that has gone to war with us; not 
one trade agreement. 

Mr. MOTT. Of course, the war is go¬ 
ing to be over in a short time—— 

Mr. LYNCH. And when the war is 
over, unoer the law, we will have a quota 
system which can be invoked. We have 
an escape clause so that if any great 
damage is done to any jiarticular busi¬ 
ness the State Department has the au¬ 
thority to make different arrangements. 
The gentleman need not fear that there 
will be any dumping of foreign products 
in our domestic markets. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LYNCH. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. DINGELL I want to clarify this 
matter. Evidently our minds have not 
yet met. The gentleman from Oregon 
was speaking of the time in 1939 when 
the tariff on filberts was lowered. 

Mr. MOTT. That is right. 

Mr. DINGELL I was speaking of the 
time when we lost the automobile busi¬ 
ness in 1930, when the tariff on filberts 
was increased. 

Mr. MOTT. The tariff on filberts was 
never increased. 

Mr. DINGELL. It was put on or In¬ 
creased in 1930. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LYNCH. I yield to the gentleman 
from Tennessee. 

Mr. COOPER. It shows very clearly 
that the gentleman from Oregon does 
not know what he Is talking about. 

Mr. MOTT. All right; tell me. 

Mr. COOPER. The tariff on filbert 
nuts was doubled under the Smoot-Haw¬ 
ley Act. Why? Mr. Hawley, from Ore¬ 
gon, the gentleman's predecessor, was 
chairman of the Committee on Ways and 
Means. The tariff was increased, and 
immediately thereafter Turkey, one of 
our good customers for automobiles, re¬ 
taliated. They erected a tariff wall on 
filberts and cut off the export of our au¬ 
tomobiles to Turkey. They traded a 
little handful of nuts for automobile im¬ 
ports in the country of Turkey. 

Mr. LYNCH. I think that is afi we 
will have on nuts this afternoon. 

Mr. JOHNSCE7 of California. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LYNCH. I jdeld to the gentleman 
from California for a question. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Is it not 
a fact that when jrou make a trade agree¬ 
ment with a country—and I am talking 
about another kind of a nut, almcnds— 
the effect is that it depresses the market 
for that particular year even though the 
agreement is not made because, as was 
the case In 1942 when they proposed to 
make a treaty with Iran, th^ were afraid 
of the Spanish hlmonds coming in and 
wrecking the American market, and the 
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almond growers lost thousands and 
thousands of dollars that year by the 
mere activity of the State Department 
proposing such a treaty. 

Mr. LYNCH. May I say that what the 
gentleman has just stated might be true. 

But if it is true, then we might just as 
well do away with all kinds of protective 
tariffs or ever talk about writing a tariff, 
because apparently at the mere mention 
of even a possible discussion of tariff 
rates the market will go down before the 
people know whether there is even a con¬ 
templated change of tariff rates. Surely 
it cannot be reasonably maintained that 
the Government should never hint at a 
change of rates, lest the mere mention 
of such a change would depress the mar¬ 
ket. We would never get anywhere un¬ 
der such a theory. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LYNCH. I yield for a question. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Yes, but prefacing 
the question, the gentleman has claimed 
today with great joy that the Democrats 
are wiser than the Republicans, and I 
hesitated to ask, but according to that 
the gentleman might wish to instruct us. 
In view of the fact that after concessions 
have been made many barriers have been 
erected by these other nations, even after 
they get the concessions, do you really 
need that 50 percent bait so they will 
break down the barriers they have made 
after the concessions have been made? 
What is going to be the end of it? How 
much do we have to give away? The 
gentleman recalls the testimony before 
the committee that these foreign nations 
have set up many types of barriers even 
after we have made concessions. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
five additional minutes to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. GIFFORD. I hope I have asked 
the question intelligently. I have been 
told today that I lack wisdom. I am 
seeking it. 

Mr. LYNCH. Of course the gentle¬ 
man knows there was no particular 
reference to him in my statements, 
although probably all Republicans come 
under the same generalization. 

Mr. GIFFORD. I want to hang with 
them. I do not want to hang separately. 

Mr. LYNCH. In reply to the gentle- 
man*s question, may I say that I think 
he knows as well as I do the reason that 
was given .before our committee for this 
Increase of the 60 percent. Some reduc¬ 
tions have already been exercised to the 
full 60 percent. Other reductions have 
not been utilized to that extent. It 
seems to me if we are to negotiate a 
trade we must have something to trade. 
It may be good trading to reduce the 
rates further on some commodities 
already reduced 60 percent and it may 
be unwise to reduce rates further on 
commodities that have only been reduced 
10 or 20 percent thus far. 

Mr. GIFFORD. That was not my 
question. ‘ ^ . 

Mr. LYNCH, Then I misunderstood 
the gentleman’s question. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Do you need 60 per¬ 
cent more to bait them to break down 
barriers recently erected? 


Mr. LYNCH. I have only 5 minutes 
more and I cannot yield further. 

Mr. GIFFORD. I did not think the 
gentleman would answer my question. 

Mr. LYNCH. I thought I did and 
plainly. 

Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LYNCH. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Will 
the gentleman explain to the House why 
it was that it was impossible for any of 
us to get from any representative of the 
State Department or any other official 
of the Government the name of a single 
item upon which they wanted to reduce 
the tariff another 60 percent? 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LYNCH. I yield. 

Mr. COOPER. I commend to the 
gentleman for his very profitable and 
helpful reading the statement of Mr. 
Charles P. Taft, a distinguished member 
of his own party, who thoroughly and 
completely answered that question. It 
is in the hearings. 

Mr. LYNCH. I think I shall let the 
testimony of Mr. Taft stand as my an¬ 
swer, for time does not permit me to 
elaborate. 

In all the testimony before our com¬ 
mittee there was little or no evidence of 
any harm caused to American industry 
by the reciprocal trade agreements. The 
whole theme of those who testified 
against the extension of the act was that 
of fear. They were fearful that their 
business would be injured, but they could 
not point to any substantiation for that 
fear. Certainly up to the present time 
they have not sustained injury traceable 
to the reciprocal trade agreements act. 
They were not able to establish, nor did 
labor contend, that by reason of the Re¬ 
ciprocal Trade Agreements Act unem¬ 
ployment throughout the country had 
been caused. On the contrary, the lead¬ 
ers of labor, with a progressive view, 
that might well be emulated, realized 
that only by developing foreign markets 
for our surplus products will we be able 
to achieve the goal of full employment. 
In placing before our committee the view 
of labor, Mr. James B. Carey, secretary- 
treasurer of the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations, appeared on behalf of 
6,000,000 workers in that organization. 
His testimony is Illuminating. He said: 

There are those who contend that the 
American standard of living would be lowered 
by admitting foreign importa into this coun¬ 
try. that American workers would be thrown 
out of Jobs and that we could not compete 
with the low-priced foreign goods produced 
under the low-wage conditions. Here are the 
facts: The principal industries affected by 
Imports are textUes, wood, paper, and pulp 
industries, fishing, mining, and glass manu¬ 
facture. Only a relatively small proportion 
of American workers is in these industrleb, 
and of these only a limited number are di¬ 
rectly affected by imports. 

And again: 

The maximum number of workers employed 
In industries whose goods compete with sim¬ 
ilar goods produced abroad is little more than 
2.000.000. American workers thus are affected 
to a very limited degree by tariffs, whereas all 


workers as consumers ar^ injured by high 
tariffs. 

Mr. Emil Rieve, the general president 
of the Textile Workers’ Union of America, 
speaking on behalf of 460,000 members 
of that union, stated: 

We of the Textile Workers’ Union of Amer¬ 
ica are not prepared to shoulder the re¬ 
sponsibility of telling the world that we are 
not going to aid them; that we will isolate 
ourselves; and that the plans for economic 
cooperation between the nations of the world 
cannot be undertaken. We must extend 
and strengthen the act and announce our 
willingness to be part of the family of na¬ 
tions. We must formulate a realistic inter¬ 
national trade program for our own guidance. 
The Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act per¬ 
mits such a conscious formulation of policy. 

The president of the International Un¬ 
ion of Mine, Mill, and Smelter Workers. 
Mr. Reid Robinson, testified as follows: 

We have heard for centuries the argument 
that tariffs prevent the products of low-paid 
foreign workers from taking away the Jobs 
of our high-paid American workers. This 
argumen t is based on the fallacious notion 
that high tariffs bring high wages and low 
tariffs create low wages and low standards 
of living. 

And again: 

Low wages are the result of a lack of suffi¬ 
cient Jobs for all workers who are seeking 
employment; and to argue that a lowering of 
tariffs will create unemployment just does 
not Jibe with our own experience As I have 
indicated earlier, lower tariffs will encourage 
an expansion of foreign trade which will 
in turn permit a high level of operations for 
our domestic industries so that no workers 
who want a Job need go unemployed. What 
we are after is full employment. 

In conclusion let me say, I do not be¬ 
lieve that trade barriers are the only 
causes of war, but I do believe that they 
lay the seeds of war. They cause dis¬ 
crimination in trade; they arouse ill 
will and jealousies amongst natkms that 
lead into war and I am firmly convinced 
that if these destructive trade barriers 
were removed one of the fundamental 
causes of modern war would be removed. 
Therefore, I am heartily in favor of the 
passage of this bill. 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
Mr. Chairman. I yield 20 minutes to the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Wasie- 
LEWSXI]. 

Mr. BENNETT of Missouri. Mr. 

Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WASIELEWSKI. I yield. 

Mr. BENNETT of Missouri. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks following those of 
the gentleman from Wisconsin I Mr. 
WasielewskiJ. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

'There was no objection. 

Mr. WASIELEWSKI. Mr. Chairman, 
the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act 
having been considered so many times by 
the Congress, the arguments pro and cen 
are well known to us all. During the 
first 5 years of its operation, even its most 
bitter opponents must concede that it 
promoted economic recovery, as well as 
better understanding with the nations 
with whom we had trade agreements. 
During the past 6 years, however, we have 
passed through abnormal times, and It 
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has therefore been dllBcult to appraise 
the full effect of the most recent trade 
agreements we have made, partici^rly 
with our best customers^ the United King¬ 
dom and Canada. Besides, the war has 
created practically a total embargo on 
imports, and many of the industries that 
expressed most alarm about the effects 
the act might have upon them in the 
future are those who suspended their 
normal production and engaged wholly 
in filling wartime needs. 

It is s i g n i fi c a nt that none of the wit- 
nesMS who appeared before the commit¬ 
tee in opposition to the bill claimed to 
have been materially hurt by the recipro¬ 
cal trade-agreements program. Many 
of them felt they could get by with the 
present tariff rates in ther postwar era. 
All of them, however, were fearful that 
in the future they might suffer from in- 
discriminatory wholesale cutting of the 
tariff. As is generally true, it is safe to 
predicate the future upon what has hap¬ 
pened in the past. The facts clearly 
bear out that in the past great care, dis¬ 
crimination, and discretion were exer¬ 
cised by the administrators of the Re¬ 
ciprocal Trade Agreements Act in effect¬ 
ing their authority since 1934. In 1937, 
when the act came up for its first renewal 
after it had been In effect for 3 years, the 
50-percent cut had actually been applied 
to only 12^ percent by value of our duti¬ 
able Imports. Another 15 percent by 
value of dutiable imports had by that 
time been cut by less than 50 percent. 
By 1940, after 6 years, the 60-percent 
cut had been applied to only 24 percent 
of the dutiable Imports, while a cut of 
less than 50 percent had been made in 
a total of 18 percent; and now, in 1945, 
11 years after the act was first passed, 
we find that cuts of 50 percent have been 
made in a total of 42 percent of our duti¬ 
able imports and cuts of less than 50 per¬ 
cent in 20 percent of the dutiable im¬ 
ports, leaving a balance of 38 percent of 
our imports without any reduction to 
date. Certainly this evidence should 
demonstrate conclusively that we can 
have complete confidence that the au¬ 
thority conferred by this extending act 
will be exercised with similar caution and 
wisdom. 

Let us briefly review the steps that 
must be taken before a trade agreement 
can be entered into. On page 5 of the 
majority report Is a detailed account of 
the manner in which the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act is administered. 
Briefly, the act did not create a special 
new bureau to advise the President, but 
Instead directed him to uUliae the speci¬ 
fied existing departments and agencies 
for advice and information In ad¬ 
ministration of the act. This agency is 
called the Committee on Reciprocity In¬ 
formation and Is composed of responsible 
oflicOTS of the Tariff Commlssioa and 
the Departments of State, Commerce, 
Agriculture, and Treasury, and when the 
act currently under consideratfon Is 
adopted, the War and Navy Departments 
will likewise be included. 

When It te determined to attempt to 
negotiate a trade agreement with any 
countiTt and before negotiations start, 
notice of intention to negomate is pub¬ 
lished in the Federal E^fsler, other 
Government publications, and In the 


press. The notice names the country, 
and along with It is published a list of 
products on which concessions in the 
American rates will be considered. No 
concession is considered of any product 
which is not in this list. Upon the an¬ 
nouncement by the Secretary of State 
that a trade agreement is to be negoti¬ 
ated with a particular country, the Com¬ 
mittee on Reciprocity Information sets 
a date, usually more than 30 days after 
the Secretary’s announcement, for a 
public hearing before the committee and 
a date for the filing of briefs, usually a 
week or more before the date of the 
hearing. Both oral and written state¬ 
ments may be offered before the com¬ 
mittee, and there are no restrictions on 
the character of the considerations that 
may be heard. Full opportunity is given 
to everyone concerned to present what¬ 
ever facts or views he wishes. In addi¬ 
tion to the holding of such regular hear¬ 
ings prior to the commencement of 
negotiations the committee stands ready 
at all times to hear interested parties on 
a formal or Informal basis whenever they 
desire to present additional facts or 
arguments bearing on possible conces¬ 
sions. The committee has been in¬ 
formed that many such informal meet¬ 
ings with interested private groups have 
been held after the formal meetings were 
concluded. The information so pre¬ 
sented to the Committee for Reciprocity 
Information is thoroughly organized 
and briefed for convenient use of the 
trade agreements organization by the 
specialists on the staff of the Tariff Com¬ 
mission. Exact copies of formal briefs 
submitted and fun transcripts of the 
hearings are available to and are care¬ 
fully studied by each agency concerned. 

As each of the agencies specified by 
the act is represented at every level of 
the preparatory work, all of the resources 
of each are utilized. The care with which 
this work Is done is Illustrated by the 
digests which the Tariff Commission has 
made public following the completion of 
each agreement. The Department of 
State acts as the coordinating agency 
through which the findings and recom¬ 
mendations of the Trade Agreements 
Committee are presented to the Secretary 
of State and the Presfdeit for considera¬ 
tion and approval. The international 
negotiations Invcfived are carried out by 
the Department of State, assisted by the 
interested agencies of the interdepart¬ 
mental organization. Ah negotiations 
are confined to and based on the ap¬ 
proved findings and recommendations of 
the Trade Agreements Commitee. Tour 
committee was advised that the inter¬ 
departmental organisation does not shut 
itself off from contacts with private in¬ 
terests even after a trade agreement has 
^n signed and has entered into force. 
The Committee for Reeiproeity Infor¬ 
mation stands ready at an times to re¬ 
ceive the views of interested persons or 
organisations concerning any aspects of 
the operation of agreements. Intoraaal 
conferences or hearings .are arranged 
whenever anyone has a complatait to 
mote Boch complaints have been re- 
a ik ik a bf y few, attesting to the ears with 
whl^ the agreements have been fonnu- 
lated. Xnaeveral cases, adjustments have ' 
been made either through supplemental 


agrements or pursuant to escape dauses 
in the agreements. Under this proce¬ 
dure, any necessary future adjustments 
can be made. Mr. Taft, as well as Mr. 
Clasrton, has assured the Ways and 
Means Committee that it is the intention 
of the trade-agreements organization to 
recommend to the President the inclu¬ 
sion of broad, safeguarding provisions 
along the lines of article 11 of the Mexi¬ 
can agreement in all future trade agree¬ 
ments. The witnesses favoring the con¬ 
tinuation of the act as well as some of 
those in opposition testified that they 
were granted a full opportunity to pre¬ 
sent their cases. 

Though to date trade agreements have 
been concluded with 28 countries, over 
65 percent of our normal trade is carried 
on with trade-agreement countries. The 
agreement countries have made conces¬ 
sions on 73 percent of their agricultural 
Imports from us and on 48 percent of 
their nonagricultural imports from us. 
Concessions were obtained on thousands 
of Individual products which enter Into 
the export trade of the United States. 
For example, over 1,400 rates of duty 
were Involved on the United Kingdom 
side of the agreement with that country 
while over 1,000 Canadian statistical 
classifications, 400 Cuban tariff items, 200 
Mexican rates of duty, and 200 Colom¬ 
bian rates of duty were covered in the 
respective trade agreements with those 
countries. Every State in the Union 
produced some of the products on which 
concessions were obtained. 

It was interesting to note that many 
persons opposing the Trade Agreements 
Act take the position that we are mere 
babes in the woods In the matter of in¬ 
ternational dealings and that all foreign 
countries are bad wolves ready to gobble 
us up. Nowhere else have I witnessed 
such an utter defeatist and helpless at¬ 
titude. Nowhere have I witnessed such 
lack of self-confidence, such a feeling of 
Inferiority. Apparently, they did not 
know that since our early history, the 
Yankee trader has always managed to 
strike a good bargain in any market. 
With such a veteran and experienced 
trader like the Assistant Secretary of 
State, Mr. Clayton, in charge of this pro¬ 
gram, there should be no fear in any- 
. one’s heart that someone might take 
advantage of us. 

Trade agreements should play an Im¬ 
portant part in the postwar era to elim¬ 
inate economic warfare and prevent tar¬ 
iff wars. As pointed out by the Cohner 
committee: 

The prlndpel advantage of the trade- 
agreements program to Its flcxlbiUty; tariff 
reductions can be made both at home and 
abroad under the authority of a single gen¬ 
eral act. This meant that tariff adjuatmeata 
and Individual commodities can be made 
qulddy to meet rapidly changhig economic 
oondittons. Since the governments of almost 
all countriee with which we deal have the 
axdiluiri^ to make tariff’ changee by agree¬ 
ment, the act almplj gtvee our negotlatora 
n barfalnlBg power eguMent to that of 
other countries. 

The testimony of witnesses appearing 
before the committee leads to the eon- 
elusion that ttnder the RecipToeal Ttade 
Agreements Act, considerable progrm 
has been achieved In a reduction of the 
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bttrrlen without serious harm to anyone 
and with ben^loial results to the whole 
of our national economy and our foreign 
relations, but it should be emphaslaed 
In this connection ttiat the trade-agree¬ 
ment program was launched in 1934 
when the tariff rates, in the United States 
and in general everywhere, had been 
raised to the highest level in history. It 
Is not surprising, therefore, that the 
peacetime barriers to trade are still for¬ 
midable. It is therefore necessary to 
have section 2 of House Resolution 8240 
in the future legislation. Simple renewal 
of the act without the added authority 
will fall short of equipping the United 
States in the establishment of trade re¬ 
lations designed to expand world trade 
on a mutually advantageous basis. The 
President needs additional bargaining 
power to perform this task. Our failure 
to Increase the authority under this act 
will be interpreted by the rest of the 
wortd as a notice that the United States 
is unwilling to cooperate with the other 
countries in carrying out the principles 
of trade expansion it has so frequently 
proclaimed. 

Whether or not we shall have a last¬ 
ing peace after VJ-day will depend in a 
large measure on our ability to cooperate 
and obtain the cooperation of other na¬ 
tions of the world, not only in the field of 
politics, but likewise in economics. The 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act is prob¬ 
ably one of the most important elements 
In our postwar world economic coopera¬ 
tion and collaboration program. If we 
fall to follow through, we have no choice 
but to fall back into the economic isola¬ 
tionism and nationalism of the twenties. 
It is clear that if after the war the na¬ 
tions are again persuaded by the urging 
of minority interests, or are deceived by 
the false doctrines of economic na¬ 
tionalism into following shortsighted 
economic policies, dividing them econom¬ 
ically and politicaUy as after the last war, 
the economies of all nations will suffer 
and the political unity essential to world 
security will be In danger. 

From bitter past experience we know 
that these policies and acts destroy what 
they were meant to create. These poli¬ 
cies are not only futile as a means of 
promoting the economic welfare but ac¬ 
tually destroy the economic welfare and 
the political structure of the community 
of nations. Nations cannot long main¬ 
tain close harmony in the political field, 
which is so essential for the prompt and 
concerted action in the face of military 
aggression, if they are at each other's 
throats in the economic field. It has 
never been contended lar the supporters 
of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act 
that It was a panacea for world peace, 
but no one can deny that it can play an 
important role to that end. 

During the course of the present war, 
more peoi^e than efver have been gain¬ 
fully emidbyed In our shops and war 
plants. We have made considerable 
technical progress In our production 
methods. Our national Income has 
readbed A new high level. Our national 
debt has risen to a new apex. Our big 
problem in the postwar era wifi be to 
maintain ^ high employment we are 
now enjoying and likewise to maintain 
wox—ste 


a high national Income In order that 
we may be able to liquidate the national 
debt as quickly as possible. With the 
transfer of our new developments and 
technical advances to civilian produc¬ 
tion, we shall produce materially more 
than we can hope to consume, and it is 
therefore important that we find new 
markets for our surplus. Though it is 
plain that the Reciprocal Trade Agree¬ 
ments Act of itself will not guarantee 
full emplosrment, maintenance of our na¬ 
tional income, or disposition of our sur¬ 
pluses, no one can deny that it can play 
an Important role to that end. We know 
that we cannot maintain fun employ¬ 
ment on a productive and self-sustaining 
basis without greatly expanding our ex¬ 
ports and imports beyond their pre-war 
levels. Since we are today the largest 
creditor nation in the world, we cannot 
expect that many nations will be in a 
position to pay cash for our exports. We 
will of necessity have to accept imports 
in exchange for our exports. 

It is interesting to note the parallel 
that exists between our present situa¬ 
tion and the one at the end of the last 
war. Secretary Hull, then a Member of 
Congress, urged that we embrace a liberal 
commercial policy, but his plea, as well 
as that of others, was rejected—with the 
disastrous results known to us all. In¬ 
stead. we made large loans to a few coun¬ 
tries amounting to some nine or eleven 
billion dollars, thereby stimulating large 
export trade throughout the twenties 
and impeding imports by replacing the 
moderate Underwood tariff of 1913 
with the Pordney-McCumber tariff of 
1922 and later with the still more re¬ 
strictive tariff of Hawley-Smoot In 1930. 
As a result, we suffered the most disas¬ 
trous economic depression in our history 
when the false structure crashed. 

Mr. Chairman, I am not a beUever in 
free trade. I appreciate, however, that 
our tariffs have not been designed for 
revenue, but for protection, or exclusion, 
if you so please. I believe in a protec¬ 
tive tariff for those industries that need 
it, either because of their Infancy or 
some other extenuating circumstances. 
Certain industries which are critical to 
our national defense also may require 
protection. However, I am opposed to 
tariffs which are set up pui*ely for the 
purpose of excluding competition. As a 
believer in free enterprise. I am opposed 
to any measure that might lock out 
healthy competition. 

Foreign trade, after all. like any In¬ 
ternational intercourse, must be recipro¬ 
cal to be healthy and lasting. If we hope 
to sell abroad, we must buy abroad. For¬ 
eign trade cannot be a one-way street. 
It is definitely a policy of give and take. 

We have the opportunity of a lifetime 
to be the leaders in the world of tomor¬ 
row—a world of lasting peace, collabora¬ 
tion, and prosperity. On the other hand, 
we may fall into our old ways of national¬ 
ism and economic Isolationism And reap 
chaos and war and a bankruptcy of our 
civilization. Mr. Chairman, the choice 
rests with ua 

Mr.BESmirrToffiflssourl. Mr. Chair¬ 
man, I want to take a lew minutes to 
discuss a subject even mere Important to 
the future security of thla country than 


the tariff bill we have been debating all 

Svery day that victory is nearer brings 
us closer to the great decisions which in¬ 
volve the expanded future and security 
of the United States. When the treach¬ 
erous enemy has been finally crushed we 
shall survey the world and get our bear¬ 
ings. But we should be considering now 
what our place is to be in the great con¬ 
course of nations who, we hope, will join 
In promoting the peace of mankind. And 
though we are on the eve of deciding to 
form a partnership with all the peace- 
loving nations, we still cannot shrink 
from faedng the stark realities of our 
country's defenses and its natural and 
inevitable expansion. We have the sa¬ 
cred duty to make the new era safe for 
the United States, safe to reach its own 
destmy. 

Our past has been marked by bold and 
decisive steps to find our way to great¬ 
ness. Even in our earliest days and 
when we had Uttle military power we 
iised what power we had to defend the 
heritage of the Nation. Thomas Jeffer¬ 
son was bold enough to send our small 
but gallant fleet to destroy the Barbary 
pirates in the Mediterranean. To pro¬ 
tect our frontier to the south and west 
he sought to buy Florida, but bought the 
vast Louisiana territory instead* To de¬ 
fend our eastern shores against aggres¬ 
sors President Monroe formulated the 
doctrine which bears his name and thus 
kept every foreign invader from this 
hemisphere from almost the very begin¬ 
ning of our Republic. We took Texas. 
California, and the Northwest, and then, 
and not until then, did we think our 
frontiers safe. 

Today we are facing Just as great a de¬ 
cision as that faced by President Monroe 
or any of his daring successors. Today, 
we are planning the future so that our 
land in all its extent, with Its far-flung 
commerce, its ships on the seas, and its 
craft in the air, will be protected and 
safeguarded from any attack or inter¬ 
ference in its peaceful pursuits. We 
have pushed the enemy back from the 
lands and the seas he had overrun. Now 
we decide whether he shall ever be 
in a position to overrun them again. 

BCany of the strategic spots on conti¬ 
nents and in islands, big and small, are 
in our hands. It would be foolhardy. In¬ 
deed, to allow them ever to fall into other 
hands again. We have it In our power, 
with that victory which is being so gal¬ 
lantly delivered into our hands by our 
soldiers, sailors, marines, and their com¬ 
manders, to dictate what we regard as 
our necessary outposts all over the 

world_^for the defense of the United 

States. We have got to examine our 
position from the view that this country 
shall be unassailable for all the years to 
come. We have got to hold those strate¬ 
gic points from which we can repel any 
threatening invader, before he can even 
start on his predatory expedition against 
us. We must build an impenetrable wall 
of fortresses on the decisive stretches of 
soil and the-Wands which guard the ap¬ 
proaches to our land, so that this Nation 
will remain safe bdiind what we hope 
to ma^ an Impassable barrier. It shall 
be our first line of defense. 
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We have learned in this war the great 
role which bases have played in the ebb 
and flow of victory. We have seen how 
Great Britain had protected herself with 
bases all over. the world. The bases 
where the British flag has flown have 
served in other wars as well as this one 
to stay the onward march of the invader. 

Throughout this war the priceless 
value of bases has been eloquently por¬ 
trayed by events. The British, woefully 
unprepared on the land and almost desti¬ 
tute in the air. were able to retire to base 
after base. The successive retreats of 
.British arms in East Africa, in Libya, 
from the eastern Mediterranean, and 
then in that predatory drive of the Japa¬ 
nese toward Hongkong. Burma, Singa¬ 
pore, and even the islands of the Coral 
Sea. tell a vivid story of despair turned 
to hope by having places to go. On the 
sea and in the air they were able to trade 
space for time just as the Russians did 
on land when the Germans drove them 
from the borders of Poland clear to the 
banks of the Volga and the mountains of 
the Caucasus. 

Had not the British possessed these 
bases, had they not had these stepping 
stones to other positions, the Germans 
would have reached the gates of India; 
the Japanese would have overrun the 
Continent of Australia. Victory then 
for Allied arms would have reposed in a 
precarious balance. 

And we see It with enduring vividness 
in our own house. We were forced to 
a combat spirit near desperation after 
the attack on Pearl Harbor. But, were 
it not for the retreat of General Mac- 
Arthur from Manila to Bataan and then 
to Corregidor, the Japanese may well 
have landed in California and Alaska. 

We should long ago have possessed 
all the bases we needed in the Pacific. 
Think that in 1900, 2 years after we had 
fought the Spanish-American War, that 
Germany bought all the Caroline Islands 
and all the Marianas from Spain for a 
mere $4,000,000. Last yeai*, 44 years af¬ 
ter that event, we went to the assault to 
possess these islands at a terrific cost 
in blood. For 27 islands we have taken 
from the Japanese, starting with Guad¬ 
alcanal and Including the fighting on 
Okinawa up to May 0, we have suffered 
ie3»081 casualties. In addition, wc have 
expended treasure amounting to seven 
or eight billion dollars—2,000 times as 
much as what Germany paid Spain, an 
enemy we had defeated. 

After having fought the last World 
War, we renounced for a second time 
all claim to these and other strategic 
German possessions in that vast ocean 
so vital for our defense. We allowed the 
British and the Japanese to divide up 
the whole of the spoils. Shall we re¬ 
peat such an error a third time? 
Friends of today may be enemies tomor¬ 
row. President Wilson went so far as 
to proclaim a policy of erroneous Amer¬ 
ican resignation when he said, in his 
war message: 

W« have n6 Mlfleh ends to serve. We de¬ 
sire no conquest, no dominion. We seek no 
indemnities for ourselves. We are hut one 
of the champions of the rights of mankind. 


The beauty of the words and the loft¬ 
iness of the thought may be commend¬ 
able. But in that spirit of renuncia¬ 
tion, we have had to fight for the pos¬ 
session of those former Spanish and 
German Islands which fell into the 
hands of the Japanese. Just think of 
what It would have saved us in the flower 
of our manhood had we held the Mar¬ 
ianas, the Carolines, and the Marshalls 
when this war started. We have had 
instead to fight on bloody beaches, sac¬ 
rificing the lives of hundreds of thou¬ 
sands of young Americans and giving 
up billions of our treasure. We would 
have been safe in the Pacific had we 
stepped forward in 1919 and claimed 
our rights, as I insist we must do now. 

BEQUIRSMENTS OF THE AXB AGE 

The coming air age has made it In¬ 
cumbent upon us to secure bases for the 
traffic of the air just as England secured 
them for the sea. Her power on the sea 
was built because she had set out to pos¬ 
sess the keys to the commerce of the 
world. Our power in the air now re¬ 
quires that we also go out and seek those 
bits of land, reefs, atolls, and even vol¬ 
canic wastes where our air defenses and 
our air commerce of the future will have 
their ports and their stations for haven 
and repair. 

Just as we are facing a new era in 
deciding our future defenses, we are fac¬ 
ing a new era In the method by which 
defense is maintained. We have passed 
from land-borne and sea-borne armies 
to those air-borne. The progress in 
every branch of air warfare will be so 
stupendous in the not distant future 
that we will have to adjust all our mili¬ 
tary thinking on the basis of the over¬ 
whelming striking power of the armed 
aiiT)lane. 

It has been considered that the blitz 
was a new technique in warfare when it 
aimed at the destruction of the enemy’s 
communications and factories and used 
the treasured element of surprise. This 
is only one of the elementary principles 
In the air war of today. In the future 
the principle of the blitz and of surprise 
will still be used, but the weapons will be 
far stronger and far more deadly in their 
annihilating destruction. 

Powerful rocket bombs launched un¬ 
der their own power or dropped from 
self-propelled airplanes will be so per¬ 
fect that they will strike their targets 
with deadly accuracy. I have seen dam¬ 
age done by the present buzz bomb and 
rocket, and shudder to contemplate its 
progeny. Chemical science, too, has al¬ 
ready evolved new and terrifying gases 
by which whole populations could be 
rendered helpless when the aggressor 
decides to strike. 

We are to see much bigger and more 
powerful planes. Light metals will en¬ 
hance their lifting power. The science 
of electronics will increase their efficiency 
as a devastating force. In the naval 
sense, they would be called dreadnoughts. 
Dreadnoughts they could also be called 
in the aerial sense, for their destructive 
power will be greater than anything yet 
contemplated in the field of armed con¬ 
flict. What had been projected by the 
German blitz of 1939 in its march 
through Poland, Holland, and the Bal¬ 
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kans, will seem like an Ozarks opossum 
hunt in comparison with the material 
destruction and the human massacre by 
the air armadas of the future. 

We will witness an era In the air which 
will revolutionize even the great and 
speedy planes of today. With the new 
jet-propulsion motor a plane will travel 
1,000 miles an hour. At the beginning 
of this war a plane was doing well to 
travel 400 miles an hour. Technical ex¬ 
perts declare tliat a man will be able to 
leave New York at noon and arrive in 
Los Angeles at the same time. The 3 
hours difference on the clock between 
these two cities will give him the margin 
necessary to traverse the 3,000 miles 
which separate them. 

AXB COMMSBCB 

And with the coming of great military 
power by means of the airplane, there 
will also be great commercial power. We 
will build planes as transport planes to 
carry not only passengers but vast ton¬ 
nage in freight. Cargoes will go through 
the air just as they are going over the 
seas and on the railroads today. It is 
quite within the reaches of early accom¬ 
plishment—and not many years after the 
war—that the United States will be able 
to muster a commercial airplane fleet of 
some 500,000 planes. 

If we are to engage In the commerce 
of the world and our planes are to enjoy 
the freedom of the air, we must see to it 
with clear decision and firm will that we 
have ports for refueling and for forced 
landings all over the world. Since the 
airplane will be the most favored means 
of transportation in the future, we must 
be prepared for all that that involves— 
namely, the possession, and especially in 
our own right, of bases wherever our 
commerce extends. The progress in that 
age as compared to this could be likened 
to the revolutionary change from the 
horse-and-buggy era to that of the 
automobile. 

And while it was necessary for us to 
keep great naval fleets to protect the sea 
commerce of the United States, so then 
it will be necessary for us to maintain 
great fighting armadas of the air to pro¬ 
tect our air fleets and commerce. 

In that recent study of the peace that 
is to come, and contained in the book, 
The Gentlemen Talk of Peace, by William 
B. Ziff, the noted air strategist, the op¬ 
portunities which will surround us are 
given deep and careful thought. Ziff 
pays particular attention to the forward 
march of commercial air power, but in¬ 
sists, nevertheless, that this progress 
must be accompanied by an equal ad¬ 
vance in our military air power as well. 

In the flight paths of the commercial 
planes ultimately would lollow powerful 
flghter squadrons— 

Says Ziff: 

There has never been a great mercantile 
fleet in history which was not Anally backed 
up by a powerful war fleet. The two have al¬ 
ways coexisted since the days of the earliest 
trading powers. 

Now, along with the air age will come 
notable changes In the distance from one 
center to another. The fact that the alr- 
iflane can use the Arctic Circle will re¬ 
duce the distance from widely separated 
cities. The frozen North has been a tra- 
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ditional obstacle to naYisation. Sblps 
must fo around tt tor they cannot cross 
It. But by air, the North Cape In Nor¬ 
way is the same distance from Oregon 
as It is from Washington, D. C., because 
the airplane can jump the North Pole, 
flsnng above the weather. 

In an air route and using the great 
circle, Montreal, which is a thousand 
miln up the St. Lawrenee Hiver from 
the oeean, is nearer to Liverpool than 
New York by 300 miles. We can also 
judge the dUCerenoe that flights over the 
Arctic Circle would mean, when we real¬ 
ize that a distance of 44K)0 miles is saved 
between Washington and Chungking, 
China. That is to say, to fly west from 
Washington along a given latitude would 
require 11,718 m i l es of flight, whereas by 
hopping over the Pole, it is but 7,500 
miles. London is 7,000 miles from Tokyo 
over the Arctic Circle but 17.000 miles by 
way of the Suez Canal and the Indian 
Ocean. New York is 11,190 miles from 
Tokyo by surface but only 6.73S by air. 

These distances are staring at us ail 
over the world in their astonishing 
change through the geography of the air. 
A dty which was once several thousand 
miles away from another can be brought 
to half that distance from It by the air 
route of the Arctic Circle. This creates 
a new relation between all the continents 
and seas, and in a like way influences the 
commerce and even the defenses of 
nations. 

What is more, since the airplane does 
not depend for Its harbors and havens 
upon a calm and peaceful inlet along the 
sea coast, Inland cities are brought along 
the air highways of commerce simply by 
creating a place where planes can land 
and take off. CTUcago will suffer noth¬ 
ing by being inland In the air age. 
Stalingrad will rise to great commercial 
potentiality. The far reaches of the 
Asiatic Interior will be able to carry on 
their commerce In the air age unham¬ 
pered by the fact that they are so far 
from the sea or have no outlet at all. 

FULL OWNZBBHIP 

From this inevitable plunge forward 
Into the air age, we can see very easily 
why it is necessary for us to build and 
possess airports of can for our oom- 
meroe of the future, whether they are 
in the Islands of the Pacific or the vast 
stretches of the African or Asiatic des¬ 
erts. In this new air age, an island in 
the Pactflc would serve us far more 
than a great stretch of territory at¬ 
tached to a continent because it would be 
the mily place to land on a long and 
melancholy stretch of ocean. 

We should own and control outright 
those places where our planes can land, 
seek refuge In bad weather or repair a 
weakened part when necessary. We 
need an unbroken string of these bases 
protecting the approaches to the United 
States from the north, south, east, and 
west. 

Hence, it is of supreme importance 
that thrme islands which have fallen into 
our hands, especially by our conquests 
in the Pacific, shall remain in our hands. 
We have taken over Iceland and Green¬ 
land, parts of Newfoundland, and other 
outpoats In the North Atlantic. 1 have 
great air bases we have built 


in those places for our trans-Atlantic 
trafilc and protection. It is unthink¬ 
able that they should now be aban¬ 
doned. We have built the most modem 
military Installationa on many isliuids 
in the Caribbean and even on the main¬ 
land of South America. These we 
should not allow to pass out of our con¬ 
trol. We have spent scores of billions 
of dollars in their construction. They 
shall serve us as the great guardian of 
our continental abode If we are to re¬ 
main protected from outside attack, as 
well as help us on our commercial ex¬ 
pansion of the future. 

Our Army and our Navy has con¬ 
structed airports with vast storing and 
repair eqiiipment and the most modem 
landing and launching facilities in every 
part of the world. These airports run 
Into the scores. Besides the West In¬ 
dies, Greenland, Iceland, and the Pacific 
there are extensive American installa¬ 
tions In Morocco, in Libya, in Egypt, in 
Iran. In Iraq, in West Africa, in Efct 
Africa, in India and Burma and China 
and all over southeast Asia and Aus¬ 
tralia. Our installations in the Ber¬ 
mudas cost us some $42,000,000; those in 
Iceland ran up to $60,000,000, while those 
of the Persian command reached $60,- 
000,000. And why should we not become 
the possessor of these decisive bits of soil 
which have cost us so much and are so 
vital to our security? 

Our armed Jforces drove into the var¬ 
ious Islands of the Pacific held by the 
Japanese and there, with incomparable 
skiU and courage, they seized the stra¬ 
tegic territories which were to lead to 
the present favorable position we occupy 
in the war against Japan. 

PAID FOR WITH XJVBS 

We are to remember on pain of mor¬ 
tal shame that at KwajsOeln, in the 
Marshall group, nearly 2,000 marines 
either suffered wounds or death to win 
that powerful outpost. For Tarawa, 
3,000 marines spilled their blood to wrest 
it from the enemy. On Palau, in the 
Pelelius, nearly 7,000 American Yanks 
fen and suffered in the assault. At 
Saipan, the casualties went up to 15,000, 
and at Iwo Jlmo the toll reached the 
enormous total of 19,497. Our conquest 
of the Marianas cost us 25.427 casualties. 

. We all know that it had to be, to drive 
the invader back, but now we want to 
make it possible that the invader shall 
never be able to catch us again. We 
need all these outposts. We need Uum 
as a prime necessity in the new air age. 
We need them in the military defense of 
the United States. 

Not alone in the Pacific, but also In the 
Atlantic, we should demand the posses¬ 
sion of bases which we have created with 
our skill, our ingenuity, and our riches. 
It may be true that we have not sacri¬ 
ficed in blood as heavily in the Akaatio 
as we have in the Padfle, but we have 
constructed colOBsal okerptlses there to 
protect this hemisphere. 

And when I talk of protection X mean 
protection of our very homeo and our 
very lives. Eurenmn powers control a 
number of the strategic islands of the 
Caribbean and yet what they hold there 
has no relation to the defense ot their 
own homeland. It does with us. They 


are squatting In the Caribbean and the 
Islands of the Atlantic as Interlopers. 
We are willing to put the civil possessions 
of the islands into the hands of the in¬ 
habitants, but we should insist on our 
Tight to use the islands as suitable bases 
for our naval and air protection. I 
would be willing to insist that these 
properties be turned over to us as re¬ 
verse lend-lease or as payment of the 
sums owing to us from our allies in the 
last war. 

Our capacity to develop these Islands 
would be in contrast with that of the 
European powers which now hold them. 
We would seek to develop them for the 
good of their inhabitants whereas Euro¬ 
pean powers seek to exploit them as 
markets for their textiles, their kitchen 
utensils, and other Industrial products. 
We would not be going to the Caribbean, 
the West Indies, or the Arctic to deprive 
the people there of any of their rights 
or of any of their riches. We would go 
as benefactors as well as protectors. 

The strategic frontiers of this bemis- 
phe 

Says Ziff, who is regarded by our air 
staff as an advocate of sound principles 
in air warfare— 

are the Cape Verde Islands, the Assores, Ice¬ 
land. and Greenland in the east and a line 
running from Seward Peninsula (in Alaska) 
and Attu Island (in the Aleutians) • • • 

to Lueon Island (In the Philippines) and 
Including * * « all the Islands as tax 

south as the Australian mainland thence 
east to the shores of the Americas. 

In other words, in this new era into 
which we are about to enter—an era 
when our power is being felt as the most 
supreme in all the world—we need a cor¬ 
don of impregnable bases for our con¬ 
tinental defense in this new and fast¬ 
traveling air age with its as yet un¬ 
dreamed of possibilities. A string of 
places where planes can seek refuge 
from storm or land for repairs or for re¬ 
fueling must be transferred to us to pro¬ 
tect our heritage In greatness and in 
material resources. As far as the At¬ 
lantic is ooncerxied, we should possess 
what we have built up—^in the Carib¬ 
bean, in the West Indies, on the coasts 
of SouUi America, in Newfoundland, in 
Iceland, and In Greenland. We should 
negotiate with Portugal for the purchase 
of the Cape Verde Islands, Just as we 
negotiated for the purchase of the Virgin 
Islands from Denmark in 1917. With 
these outposts under our flag we would 
establish a protective fence about the 
Western Hemi^here. As long as we re¬ 
mained in possession of these bases no 
enemy could ever make his way across 
the ocean to attack our coasts or to set 
foot upon our soil. 

PACIFIC OCEAN DEFENSE 

In the Pacific, our outer wall starts on 
the Seward Peninsula in Alaska and 
passes down through the Aleutians to 
Luzon in the Philippines. AU land and 
sea within that frontier we should re¬ 
gard as inviolable. With the uncondi¬ 
tional surrender of Japan—^the Bonins, 
Uie Marianas, the Carolines, and the 
Marshalls should pass directly and with¬ 
out any reservations whatever into our 
untrammeled possession. And for the 
sacrifices we have made in the Gilberts, 
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the Bismarck Archipelago, and the Solo¬ 
mons, we should demand Tarawa, Bou¬ 
gainville, and Guadalcanal. It is only 
when these are In our hands can we rest 
assured that our honored dead on those 
blood-soaked shores will be truly hon¬ 
ored and truly revered. In their name 
and through their sacrifices we would 
become the undisputed masters of the 
Pacific. 

If the future and destiny of the United 
States is to be assured to succeeding gen¬ 
erations and for the centuries to come, 
this we must achieve. The responsi¬ 
bility we share for the eternal greatness 
of this republic demands that we shall 
prepare for its defense to the end of time. 
This we all owe. 

I quote the words of Admiral Ernest 
J. King: 

Thetse atolls, these island harbors, will 
have been paid for by the sacrifice of Ame.''i- 
can blood. They will have been scooped out 
of sand and rock, coral and volcanic ash. by 
a generation of Americans giving their sacri¬ 
fice, ingenuity, and money. 

Failure to maintain these bases essential 
to our defense raises the fundamental ques¬ 
tions. How long can the United States afford 
to continue a cycle of fighting and building 
and winning and giving away, only to fight 
and build and win and give away again? 

And we shall not be content with any 
trusteeship or mandate given us br some 
other nowers. It would not be serving 
our own purpose and the purposes of 
p^ce to be subject to the whims of any 
in^mational organization which may at 
some future time say that these bases 
did not belong to us. We want title to 
all the islands we have captured in the 
Pacific and to a great many of those in 
the Atlantic. We want title without any 
strings being tied to it, so that we can 
build up our defenses in a manner 
worthy of our industrial and military 
power. 

I can see this Nation protected with 
a circle of forts about it so far from our 
continental abode that we will be able to 
stop a threatening aggressor before he 
gets started across the seas. We want to 
stop him dead in his tracks that he may 
never approach the sacred soil of this 
American Continent. It is for us to so 
order the defenses of the United States 
that this Nation will be Impenetrable 
from attack for all time and ready for its 
mission of commercial expansion in the 
future. 

oui ssmNsxmiTT 

This is where destiny has led us. We 
face the momentous decision of whether 
we desire to be strong and great or 
whether we wish to live only in the ac¬ 
complishments of our past. If we are to 
endure carrying the burden of a glorious 
civilization, we must accept the challenge 
of a strenuous national life. , 

The country has been consigned to our 
bands by the daring and toil of those be¬ 
fore us. The victories of our arms earned 
by the courage of our youth on the land, 
on the sea. and in the air demand that 
we take on the duty of our greatness. 
This is our moment for unreserved deci¬ 
sion, uncompromising action, and a firm 
and determined will. It is now in our 
power to bequeath to succeeding genera¬ 
tions an America destined to live for all 
eternity by its achievements and its faith. 


We are today the masters of our Atlantic 
approaches and of all the Pacific. We 
must continue to be the masters and thus 
to hand down to our children an America 
great and secure until the end of time. 
Let us, therefore, keep permanent and 
imclouded title to island bases we have 
bought with our blood, sweat, tears, and 
dollars. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman. I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Wisconsin I Mr. Mur¬ 
ray]. 

FAIR QURVnONS TZIAT DESERVE FAIR ANSWERS 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, in regard to our foreign agri- 
cultmal commerce I would like to ask 
three fair questions. 

First. Is there a Member of Congress 
that would vote to place one man in com¬ 
plete control of the agricultural prices in 
the United States? 

I can and do approach this from a non¬ 
partisan standpoint. The Price Control 
Act was approached from a nonpartisan 
standpoint. What was the procedure fol¬ 
lowed when this act was passed? Effort 
was made to place safeguards in the act 
for the purpose of protecting each group. 
The producer was guaranteed a 90-per- 
cent parity floor price and a 110-percent 
parity ceiling price in accordance with 
this and other provisions of the Steagall 
amendment. The consumer was to be 
protected by the establishment of ceiling 
prices—dated or fixed ceiling prices. The 
processor and the food distributor were 
given certain protection by the insertion 
of many clauses. All groups were pro¬ 
vided some kind of tribunal from which 
they could obtain redress for their diffi¬ 
culties. The meat inquiry by the Con¬ 
gress, and the many other changes that 
have resulted from the appeals to the 
OPA and WFA and to the Congress Itself, 
Is conclusive evidence that difficulties 
arise that cannot be foreseen. 

I doubt if any Member would vote, 
"Yes, he would give this authority to any 
one man.’* 

Second. Since the Congress then would 
not even in wartime delegate this power 
to any one man to have control of the 
domestic agricultural prices, by what 
stretch of the imagination can anyone 
expect the Congress to delegate its power 
to any one man in peacetime to have 
complete control over our foreign agri¬ 
cultural program, when everyone knows, 
that the domestic farm program and the 
foreign agricultural program are so very 
closely interwoven that whoever controls 
the foreign agricultural program also 
controls the domestic agricultural pro¬ 
gram. What redress has any group of 
people under this act? 

If as a part of the domestic as well as 
the foreign agricultural program this ad¬ 
ministration has followed a plan of es¬ 
tablishing export subsidies to capture 
world markets, a plan whereby they put 
an export embargo in operation on to¬ 
bacco seed, a plan that places a near 
embargo on Imports such as on wheat, 
cotton, and milk; a plan whereby the 
world wheat market has already been 
divided under section 22 of the Agricul¬ 
tural Adjustment Act: together with the 
plan of subsidies to domestic producers. 


processors, and consumers, how can we 
approach this problem only on the basis 
of reciprocal trade treaties? Some of 
these devices may be more objectionable 
to other countries. Embargoes surely 
can be more objectioname than high 
duties. 

We have been drifting away from gov¬ 
ernment by law and adopting a plan of 
government by men. While under the 
act this power is delegated to the Presi¬ 
dent, it appears that the State Depart¬ 
ment has taken over and that these prob¬ 
lems enter into the field of diplomacy 
rather than in the field of economics. 

We hear much about how Mr. William 
Clayton is going to have a large part in 
these foreign agricultural business plans. 
I do not know Mr. Clayton, but I do know 
that 11 one would not vote to give him or 
any other one man the power and au- 
thoiity to have complete control of ag¬ 
ricultural prices in the United States 
even during wartime, there is no valid 
reason that can be advanced as to why 
one should be expected to delegate the 
power to him or any other one man to 
have absolute control over both the do¬ 
mestic and the foreign agricultural com¬ 
merce of our Nation during peacetime. 

The United States has already lost 
its foreign agricultural market. While 
about 50 percent of our total exports 
were agricultural products for many 
years, these agricultural exports have 
gradually dwindled until, according to 
the testimony of Mr. Fred Brenckman, of 
the National Grange, before the Ways 
and Means Committee, the agricultural 
exports were only 8.8 percent of the total 
exports by 1940. He used the United 
States Department of Agriculture figures. 
Reports of the Commerce Department 
I received show a little larger volume 
of agricultural exports. Anyway, to ob¬ 
tain these exports in 1940 many prod¬ 
ucts had the benefit of an export sub¬ 
sidy. The products provided a subsidized 
export according to the United States 
Tariff Commission on May 21,1945, were 
wheat, cotton, flour, pears, and walnuts. 

This domestic and foreign agricultural 
commerce of our Nation has been so con¬ 
fused by the trade treaties; the export 
embargo, the near embargo on Imports; 
the subsidized exports; the quota of world 
markets established under section 22 of 
the AAA; the "gentlemen’s agreement" 
quota, that when we include the domestic 
agricultural program it appears that the 
best plan would be to extend these various 
devices for 1 more year as they are and 
take a little time In adjusting our for¬ 
eign agricultural program as well as our 
domestic agricultural program and see 
that they are properly coordinated. 

Third. Do you believe in fulfilling the 
commitments embodied in the Steagall 
amendment? 

We must remember that the domestic 
agricultural program is being operated 
on over a billion dollars annual appro¬ 
priation. We must remember that, if the 
90 percent parity floor price is main¬ 
tained in accordance with the Steagall 
amendment for 2 years after the war, 
this is the time to be thinking and 
doing something about tt. The world 
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pri^e plus the proposed duty that could 
be put in effect umler H, R. 3140 would be 
less than the 90 percent guaranteed hoor 
l^ice on eveiy agricultural product of 
importanee, Is the SteagaU amendment 
to be cast aside as a broken promise? 

It has been said that the duties may 
not be lowered. I think they can say 


that With assurance to some groups of 
producers, as many of them have not 
been lowered during the present opera* 
tion of the treaties. 

If the State Department does not In¬ 
tend to lower duties, why do they ask for 
the power? We surely should not pass 
the legislation Just to deceive other coun¬ 


tries into believing the United States In¬ 
tends to lower the duties if they do not 
intend to lower them. 

The following official table indicates 
the crops wherein the world price plus 
the proposed duty would not equal the 
90 percent parity guaranteed floor for 
leading agricultural products: 


Agricultural prices: Actual and parity for January 1945 for selected commodities and indicate^ parities under pending bills compared 
_ ^ith foreign prices and United States import duties 


Commodity 


Unit 


♦Wheat. 

•Corn. 

•Oats. 

•Barley. 

•Ryo. 

•Flaxsml. 

Mice (rouRh). 

Soybeans. 

B«nn«. 

•Cotton,.*.. 

CoUonstMMi. 

•Peanuts. 

•Hay. 

•Pulstoea . 

Sweetpotatoes-,,. 

•.Vpples. 

•OrauKog, on tree . 
•drapefruit, on irw 

♦IIORS. 

•Beef cattle. 

•Veal caheH. 

•Lambd. 

BiiUerfat. 

•Milk, wholewile.. 
•Chickemi (live).. 

•Kaira. 

•W(M»1. 

Tuliueoo; 

Eliu'-curctl... 

Burley. 

FlrtHJured-,.. 


Bushel. 

Biislu'l. 

Bushel. 

Bushel... 

Bushel. 

Bushel. 

Bushel. 

Bushel. 

Hundred weight. 

Pouml. 

Ton. 

Pound. 

Ton . 

Bushel . 

Bushel. 

Bushel.. 

Box. 

Box.. 

Huudredweiaht. 

Hundredweight. 

Hundredweight. 

Hundredweight. 

PtHind. 

Hundredweight. 

Pound.. 

Dozen. 

Pound.. 

Pound.. 

Pound.. 

Pound. 


Rarity prices 

Actual prices 

Imporf rate 

Present 

formula 

Pare bill, 
H. R 7M 

Thom 0.1 
bill. H. 507 

United States 

Foreign * 

Present' 

ri R. 

Form 

Market* 

Mai‘kot 

$1. .12 

$1.00 

$1.84 

$1.40 

$ 1 . 0:4 

$1.02 

^ .to. 42 

to 21 

J.IO 

1.44 

J.24 

1.07 

1.16 

,a3 

.2.1 

. 12> . 

.69 

.00 

.00 

.72 

.73 

.:io 

.08 

.01 

1.00 

1 30 

. 0i» 

1.02 

1.11 

.40 

.1.1 

.07^ 

1.24 

1.02 

1.32 

1.09 

1.23 

.on 

.12 

.06 

2.91 

:?.K0 

2.1 

2.91 

:4.12 

1.57 

.32H 

.lO'i 

1.40 

i.8:t 

1.75 

1.75 


1.00 

.5li 

.28 

• 1 or. 

•2.10 

3.0.3 

2.06 

2.19 


1.20 

.00 

fi.80 

7.58 

8.02 

« 0 . 2:1 

0.85 

4.25 

.3.00 

1..10 

.21 

.28 

.:io 

.20 

.22 

.14 

»*.o.m 

. 01 : i 

38.80 

fO. 70 

.qi. 30 

52.80 



0.67 

3.33« . 

.m 

. n 

.08 

.08 

. 14 

.04 

.04U 

.02iH 

20.40 

20. 70 

18 HI) 

17.10 

45. (HI 

10. .30 

2.50 

1.2.1 

1.25 

1..1H 

1. .10 

1.58 

1.80 

1.25 


. Ifr'J i 

1.51 

1 98 

1.80 

1.90 

2. .10 



* 2.1'';; 

l.W 

2. IH 

2 . 0:1 

2. 40 

3. :(2 

2. 25 

.1.1 

.07) . 

•2.03 

3.18 

:i. 18 

1.98 

4.71 

.90 

.70 

, 3.1 

•91 

1.74 

1.74 

1.3.1 

7.1 

20 

.48 

; .24 

12.60 

10.40 

1 : 1.00 

1?.80 

14.00 

11 90 

1.(H) 

..10 

0.32 

12.20 

9.98 

11.70 

14 71 

11 00 

•1.50 

.7.1 

11 00 

1.1.20 

12.:jo 

i:(. 20 

15 (M) 

i;t. (H) 

1.50 

.7.1 

10.10 

13.20 

15.50 

13. (HI 

15.18 

12 00 

1.50 

.7.1 

".47 

",57 

"..1» 

.51 

.42 

.;i5 

.14 

.07 

" 2.01 

“3.40 

0 :j. :t2 

3.3.1 

:».7o 

, 2,2.1 

*.38 

.10 

.20 

.26 

.29 

.24 

.28 

1 .24 

.(H 

.03 

1I.4K 

».48 

>1.40 

.41 

.41 

.’.il 

.0.1 

.02)li 

.32 

.41 

.47 

.40 

.47 

.19 

, »*. 1:4 

.0«h 

..3:1 

.41 

.:j:5 

.4.1 


.W 

.:ui 

1 .15 

.:12 

.44 

..3! 

.45 


.2.1 

.:u) 

.15 

.1.1 

.10 

.19 

.24 


.16 

..III 

1 


•C'ommodhlcs on an import price basis, i. e., United States price exceeds foreign 
price plus duty. 

• Prices In country of origin-mostly Canada, Argentina, or Brar.ll. 

• Me)>nv(ontative comjnerefal markets. 

• SjK!CIflc rail's adjusted to unit shoxin when not expressed in the same unit, unless 
otherwise indicated. 

Note.—C uba has prefeientinl rate of 20 percent. 'J’his Is not shown except for 
grapefruit. 

• Possihle mtc is Wt percent ol current rate. 

• QuantiUitIvc import quotas are in effeet for part or all of the imiiort classifittition. 


• Compurable prlee, 

T Basic rale is 7 cents. The redtn^wl trade aureemetil rate applies to cotton I's-inch 
staple and longer from Egypt and Pent. 

' White or Irish potatoes i*nlered during the period Mar. 1 to \nv. .’td—full duty 
7/» rents. 

* Ad x'alorcra rote. 

10 Per head. 

>' Adjusted forsea'HUinl variation. 

In the gieaso. Ih cents scourcil. 


K.VI’LXNATOKY XOTF. 

This table combines 3 seta ol data; (1) The farm parity piieo position for selected agricultural products lus computed tinder the present formula and os hulkaifd niulrr H. "R. 
7fi4 and S. C07: (2) octuml prices sn reironed on famn* and in speeifled markets in the United States eoinpared \iilh inurket prices (oonvertod to United Sinles monej) in foreign 
countries of surplus and (3) the Ignited Slates import duty rate eurrently in force and the possible rate under H. R. 2t'».'>2. 

It will he noted that practkwlly all of tbe prices, either current or under the proposed l>arlt> legiriation, exceed tin* prices of similar products in foreign eonntrles by inoro than 
Hie amount of the prevailing import duty. Commodities on such an Indicated import price, basis arc marked w ith an asterisk. 


The reasons that one should oppose 
the duty Juggling as practiced by the 
present administration under the guise 
of reciprocal trade are: First, it smacks 
too much of dictatorship; second, it gives 
one man control of the hourly income 
of every group of producers in the United 
States that does not protect itself by a 
domestic formula favorable to itself; 
third. It does not provide the producer 
proper safeguards that he is entitled 
to have in a cotmtry of democratic 
processes. 

Fourth. Other devices have been put 
in operation that may have been helpful 
though the trade treaties are being given 
the credit for any price advance and the 
treaties are never blamed for price 
declines. 

Fifth. Because we should not be dele¬ 
gating the rights of the people to any 
one man, whoever h^ may be. 

Sixth. Agricultural exports have been 
reduced to nil. 

The following table indicates the agri¬ 
cultural imports and exports: 



Total apricul* 
tural exports 

1 

Total ngrk'Hl- 
tural imports 

Noneompelitivc 
agricultural ini- 
iwrts 

(’oiniietlilv'e agri¬ 
cultural import.s 

1986 . 

$709,000,000 

01. 242. non. 000 

$.147.000.000 

$69.1.000.000 

1937 . 

797.000.000 

1, 679,000.000 

711,000,000 

SOS, IXK), (MK) 

1938 . 

828,000,000 

9.16.000,000 
1,118,(HHI, 000 

479, (HX), (HH) 

477, (MM), 00(1 

1939 .-. 

666,000,000 

617,000.000 

.192, nOU, (MH) 
742.000,000 

526,000,000 
64.3.000.000 

1940 ... 

1.28^ 000, (XKI 


Total. 

8,606,000.000 

6.180,000,000 

3,071,000.000 

3,109, (HH), (MM) 



Is there anything In this picture to 
Justify the conclusion that them treaties 
with the duty Juggling incident to them 
have been beneficial to agriculture? I 
am still looking for a man that dan show 
where American agriculture ha$ been 
benefited by the duty Jugghng as prac¬ 
ticed by the present administration. 

It is evident from this table that, so 
far as agricultural products art con¬ 
cerned, the United States had gradually 
lost its agricultural exports, although the 
agricultural imports have been rather 
well maintained. When the total United 
States exports are examined in relation 


to the agricultural exports, and when the 
total United States imports ai*e exam¬ 
ined in relation to the agricultural im¬ 
ports, it should be evident to any fair- 
minded person that we are fostering agri¬ 
cultural imports to maintain nonagricul- 
tural exports. 

This table shows that our agricultural 
exports from 1936 to 1940 are about the 
same as the Imports of competitive agri¬ 
cultural products. We then export about 
the same as we import of competitive 
agricultural products. This, In other 
words, shows that the American people 
consumed about $3,000,000,000 worth of 
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noncompetitive agricultural products, 
and that our agricultural exports are in 
fact only our agricultural Imports. This 
is one more indication that agricultural 
Imports may be maintained so that non- 
agricultural exports can be obtained. 
The American farmer is entitled to first 
consideration of the American market 
for his products. 

The following ofittcial table from the 
BAE shows the net income per farm in 


1939: 

Net income per farm, 1939 

Alabama...... $459 

Ariaona.. 1,080 

Arkansas_ 6S7 

California. 1,399 

Colorado. 825 

Connecticut. 1,109 

Delaware_ 761 

Florida. 978 

Georgia. 689 

Idaho. B82 

lUlnolB.1.050 

Indiana.. 719 

Iowa.. 1,305 

Kansas. C2l 

Kentucky. 471 

lioulslana_ 017 

Maine_ 638 

Maryland_ 669 

Massachusetts_ 800 

Michigan- 661 

Minnesota_ 906 

Mississippi_ 482 

Missouri_ 610 

Montana.__ 786 

Nebraska_ 698 

Nevada. 1,318 

New Hampshire.. 565 

New Jersey_1,492 

New Mexico. 763 

Hew York. 855 

North Carolina.—___- 701 

North Dakota.. 668 

Ohio. 796 

Oklahoma_ 643 

Oregon_ 741 

Pennsylvania_ 720 

Rhode Island_ 1,104 

South Carolina. 606 

South Dakota. 684 

Tennessee. 431 

Texas. 779 

Utah. 912 

Vermont. 787 

Virginia.... 485 

Washington.-... 813 

West Virginia_. 436 

Wisconsin_ 741 

Wyoming_ l,580 

United States average. 718 


Do you realize that in some States one- 
half of this income came from Govern¬ 
ment payments? 

When one considers this table he must 
keep in mind that though in some States 
only $50-160 of the income came from 
Oovemment payments, yet in some of 
these States one-half this net farm in¬ 
come was obtained through Oovemment 
payment checks under the domestic 
agricultural program. 

Nineteen hundred and thirty-nine was 
the seventh year of this administration, 
and there is nothing in the table to show 
that even with the billions poured into 
the domestic agricultural program, any 
permanent benefit is apparent. 


There is nothing in this table to indi¬ 
cate that the American farmer needs to 
be desirous of finding any new devices in 
order to give away his domestic market 
for his own products. What do you 
think? Do you think $718 is a sufficient 
annual farm income? Broken down to 
an hourly wage, Dr. Wiley Goodsell’s 
study shows that in Wisconsin in 1939 
the gross hourly income per hour on a 
typical Wisconsin dairy farm was 14 
cents per hour, and the net hourly in¬ 
come was only 4 cents per hour. 

Let us keep this always in mind. 
There are more competitive agricultural 
imports in pounds, bushels, and tons 
than are our whole agricultural exports. 
In other words, with tlie greatest agri¬ 
cultural country in the world, we do not 
even furnish our own food in peacetime. 
Additional steps down this pathway 
should not be encouraged. 

THE TOBACCO OX WILL HOT BE CORED EVEN 
^ UNDER H. R. 2652 

Mr. Chairman, while talking about 
tariffs with one of the leading Members 
cf the majority when I first became a 
Member of this distinguished body, he 
stated that ''The tariff questioi. is a local 
issue.’' I have become more convinced 
of the import of this statement every day 


since. There is also the old axiom, 'That 
it depends on whose ox is being gored." 
My observations and study have con¬ 
vinced me that regardless of the present 
treaties or proposed trade treaties cer¬ 
tain farm products will not be subjected 
to a duty-reduction program even under 
H. R. 2652. 

Let us take a look at the tobacco situa¬ 
tion. This crop had one of the highest 
duty rates in the Tariff Act of 1930. It 
was surely able to obtain a duty much 
higher in proportion to the price at the 
market place or the parity price than 
any farm commodity 1 find listed. 1 have 
often wondered how these tobacco in¬ 
terests could obtain such a high duty 
rate on their product in the act of 1930. 

I insert at this point two official tables 
as follows: 

First. Comparison of average seasonal 
prices paid to farmers in 1939 by class 
and type of tobacco, with rates of duty. 
Source: United States Tariff Commis¬ 
sion. 

Second. Parity prices for 1939 of the 
several classes and types of tobacco 
grown in the United States. Source: 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
United States Department of Agricul¬ 
ture. 


Tobacco: Comparison of average seasonal prices paid to farmers in 2939, by class and type, 
with rates of duty, as specified ^ 


mid tyrrs 


Light—classes 1 and 3A (ciporette types). 

Flue ctired, 11-14. 

Builoy, typeHL.-. 

Maryland, tyjje .12. 

Dark—elasaes 2 and 3. 

Fire cured, fyf)es 21-21. 

Dark air cured, types 35-.37. 

Cigar flller—cla.sfi 4. 

Pennsylvania Seed leaf, typo 41. 

Miami (Ohio) Valley, types42-44. 

Owmla and Florida, sun'prown, tyjK? 45. 

Puerto Rlex), ty|H» 46. 

Clpnr binder—class 5 . 

Connecticut Broadieaf, type 61. 

ConTiectijut Havana good, type 52. 

Now York and Pcnn.sylvania, Havana Seed, type 53. 

Southom Wisconsin, type 54. 

Northern Wbiconsin, typo 56. 

Gpf>rKia and Florida, sun-grown, ty|)e 56. 

Cigar wrapper—class 6. 

('onneeticut Valley, shade-grown, type 61. 

Citjorgia and Florida, shade-grown, type 62. 


A ver 
m 

seasonal 
price 
paid to 
formers,! 
1U3V 


15.6 
14.» 
17.3 
21.1 
9.5 
10.0 

7.3 
12. K 

12.9 

8.4 

15.6 
IK. 0 

16.6 
22.0 
24.0 

10.9 
10.8 

13.8 

11.9 
67.7 
66.0 
73.0 


Pates of duly 


Act of lf;30 

Applicable in 

Mnj 1045 

Prod 
Ucl, 
other 
than of 
f’ubn 

Prod¬ 
uct of 
('ubH 

Prod 
net, 
other 
than of 
Cuba 

emt 

per 

pound 

*36 

I’rod 
lie' of 
Cul)B 

Prod¬ 
uct, 
other 
than of 
Cuba 

Prod¬ 
uct of 
Cuba 

Cevfg 

per 

pouun 

35 

Centu 

per 

point d 
2S 

Cent 9 
per 
pound 
*2K 

Centg 

per 

pound 

*30 

Centi 

per 

pound 

*24 













3.') 

28 

3.5 

28 

35 

28 







35 

2K 

35 

<28 

35 

* 14 



















35 

28 

35 

<28 

35 

*14 


















. 







2271j 

182 

• 1.50 

« 120 

"Viw‘ 

M)l 














J Rates apply to only unstemmed leaf. 

rwith Turkey, efTeclIve May 6, 1939, for product other than 
Cuba, to 24 cents iH»r pound for product of Cuba. 

* RHfe.s established by trade agreement with Turkey, efTective May 6,1939. 

JJa P®'’ P®^'**** by trade agreement with Cuba. Rates subject to 

tariff quota of 22,000,000 |)ound8, unstommed equivalent. 

I® effective Jan. 6,1942, by trade agreement with Cuba. Rates subject to quota 

of 22,000,000 pounds, unstemmed equivalent. * 

• Rabw established by trade agreement with Netherlands, 1936. 

. »Rotes establisluHl by trade agreement with Cuba, 1942. 

Bouroe: Price data from agricultural statistics, U. S. Department of Agnciilture. 

Imports of stemmed cigar filler tobaoefj, practically all from Cuba, was I’cduced from 
40 cei^ per ^und in the act of 1930 to 30 cents per pound in trader ogretMuents with Cuba. HimilarlysciRptobacco 
wu reduced from 28 centt. i^er pound to 14 cents per pound. Product of Philippine Islands eutered free of duty 
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The tAble below gives the parity prices 
for of the several classes and types of 
tobacco grown In the United States: 


Parity prieea ^ Cents 
Types: ~ per pound 

Floe-cured, types 11-14....._... 32.8 

Fire-oured, types 31-34..._....... 10.4 

Burley, type 81—--31.8 

Maryland, type 82. 17.5 

Dark air-cured, types 35-36_ 8.3 

Sun-cured, type 87.... 11. i 

Cigar mier: 

Fennsylvanla seedleaf. type 41_10.8 

MlaxniVall^, types 43-44...— 10.7 

Oeorgla and Florida sun-cured, type 

45.-. 13.8 

Puerto Rloan, type 46_30.8 

Olgar binder: 

Connecticut broadloaf, type 51.._31.1 

Havana seed, type 53... 30. o 

Kew York and Pennsylvania Havana 

seed, type 53_16.4 

Southern Wisconsin, type 54_ 0.4 

Northern Wtsconsln, type 55_12.2 

Cigar wrapper: 

Connecticut Valley, type 61..74.1 

Oeorgla and Florida, type 62_45.8 

^ 12-month average for crop-year for each 
class or type. 


There is a quota of 22,000,000 pounds 
on tobacco fron. Cuba. After this 
amount Is imported Cuba must pay the 
additional duties. The domestic pro¬ 
duction of tobacco Is from 1,200,000,000 
to 1,800,000.000 pounds. 

What do these tables indicate? 

First. That the duty on most every 
type of tobacco is much higher even than 
the 1939 seasonal price or the parity 
price of the product. 

Second. That the only duty that has 
been lowered—except Cuba, with a 
quota—is the duty on light classes 1 and 
3a where the duty was reduced from 35 
cents to 30 cents per pound, and on class 
6 where the duty was reduced from 
$2.27'/^ to $1.50 per pound. 

Third. Tliat the duties on tobacco are 
twice the selling pilce received by farm¬ 
ers, and twice the parity price of the 
product in a large percentsige of the 
types of tobacco in most instances. 

Fourth. That the Tariff Act of 1930 
must be very satisfactory to the tobacco 
people because they have been able and 
willing to maintain the rate of duty in all 
but a few classes of the product. 

Fifth. That all the crocodile tears 
shed by proponents of the present trade 
treaties on the proposed H. R. 2052 comes 
in poor grace from anyone from a to¬ 
bacco district that is enjoying the bene¬ 
fits of the Tariff Act of 1930, so com¬ 
pletely and so willingly. The duty on 
tobacco surely affords the American 
market to tbe American tobacco farm, 
but it is so sinful and so war provoking 
to ask that the dairy farmers be given 
somewhere near equal consideration with 
other countries for the American mar¬ 
ket for the American dairy farmer. 

Sixth. That while the Wisconsin to¬ 
bacco fanner was provided a duty pro- 
tictlon which was two to three times 
what his tobacco brought him at the 
market place and a protective duty and 
a duty that was over three times the 
parity price, this same Wisconsin fanner 
if he produced milk for cheese had to 
see the duty on his cheese lowered to a 
smaQ percentage of parity and a small 


percentage of the cost of producing the 
cheese. That is one advantage of being 
able to raise a crop that comes under the 
chosen few. 

Seventh. That a fair question would 
be to ask *lf it is deifirable to lower 
duties to attain a good-neighbor policy 
and to have friendly relations, why would 
it be desirable lowering the duty on to¬ 
bacco the same as some of the other 
farm products? Just who was Secretary 
of State and the master mind behind 
these trade treaties? It was Mr. Cordell 
Hull from the tobacco State of Tennes¬ 
see. Why has not Henry A. Wallace 
given this crop some consideration and 
promoted some duty lowering on a crop 
that really had a high tariff? 

Since the duty on tobacco has not up 
to this very time been reduced enough to 
jeopardize the American market for the 
American tobacco grower, what is there 
in the picture to make one believe that 
any duty reduction on this product would 
be put into effect even if H. R. 2652 is 
passed, wherein duties can be cut an¬ 
other 50 or by 75 percent. 

So long as peanuts have a 7-cent-per- 
pound duty which is more duty in cents 
than the crop brought in cents in the 
last 25 years, and since cotton has been 
catered to by putting an import quota of 
95,000 bales or less than one-tenth of 1 
percent of the annual production, and 
since that this very time cotton exports 
are being subsidized at $20 per bale from 
money provided and authorized under 
the Surplus Disposal Act, there is not 
much evidence to show that tobacco will 
suffer from any lowering of the duties. 

Think of the deceit. Think of the de¬ 
ception. Think of all the women's clubs 
that have been led or misled rather to 
believe that the New Deal was sincere 
with them, and honest with them when 
they were being told the wonders of the 
New Deal reciprocal trade treaties. 

I have stated, and no one has yet 
disproved the statement, that not a 
single farm product in America has yet 
been benefited by the New Deal brand 
of trade treaties. The tobacco growers 
have not been harmed by them for the 
reason that they have had the duty on 
their product maintained at a point 
where they are assured the American 
market. 

No, my colleagues, the tobacco ox has 
not been gored, and it is not liable to be 
gored, so long as the New Dealers make 
their glittering generalities and issue 
their half truths and propaganda about 
the trade treaties, but at the same time 
insist on maintaining a duty on the prod¬ 
ucts of their districts that are two or 
three times the parity price or the mar¬ 
ket price. 

People of foreign countries are already 
catching on the export subsidy device, 
and the American people are aJao find¬ 
ing out that the pfopagaiM^ and the 
facts do not coincide in regard to the 
New Deal brand of reciprocal trade 
treaties. 

The people of America want to bring 
the Ctovemment back to the peo^e. 
They .do not want to delegate any more 
power and most of them think too much 
has already been delected. They do 
not want anythiBg arrived at by any 


reciiMrocity committee, secret in nature, 
hush-hush in their operation, who were 
never elected to anything by anyone. 

The export subsidies, the embargoes, 
the near embargoes, the governmental 
quotas, the gentleman's quota agree¬ 
ment are all a part of the present for¬ 
eign and domestic agricultural policy 
as well as the trade treaties, and I for 
one am not voting any additional power 
to anyone to continue their unscientific, 
unfair duty-juggling procedures. 

1 ask each Member to answer two 
questions: FlxFt, would you vote to give 
one man the power to dictate the price 
of every agricultural product in our do¬ 
mestic economy? I presume your an¬ 
swer is **No,’' unless 3 ^u have sipped too 
frequently from the New Deal fountain 
of philosophy. At least, the Congress 
tried to put enough safeguards to pro¬ 
tect both consumer and producer when 
the OPA legislation was passed. The 
Congress tried to write Innumerable 
safeguards around and In the Price Con¬ 
trol Act to protect the producer, the con¬ 
sumer, and the businessmen. If one be¬ 
lieves in one-man government, why were 
these protective clauses added to this 
act creating the OPA? 

The second question then is why 
should any person in America ask their 
representative in Congress to delegate 
the power to one man to have complete 
control and dictate our foreign agricul¬ 
tural policy when everyone knows that 
the foreign agricultui*al policy and the 
domestic agricultural policy are so inter¬ 
woven that whoever controls the foreign 
agricultural policy controls the domestic 
agricultural policy and prices as well? 

Formerly agricultural exports were 
about half our total exports. By 1940 
the agricultural exports had dwindled to 
8.8 percent of our total exports, accord¬ 
ing to Mr. Fred Brenchman, of the Na¬ 
tional Grange, when he testified before 
the Ways and Means Committee. This 
8.8 percent agricultural export was ob¬ 
tained only by spending millions upon 
millions on export subsidies and the agri¬ 
cultural exports would have been prac¬ 
tically nil if they had not been subsi¬ 
dized. 

The conclusions are that many people 
and many groups condemn the Tariff Act 
of 1930 but keep its provisions to give 
the American fanner the American 
market for the products of their State 
and their district. The other conclu¬ 
sion is that the export embargo, the ex¬ 
port quotas, the import embargo, the im¬ 
port quotas, the gentleman’s agreement 
. quota have so confused the foreign agri¬ 
cultural program that before any addi¬ 
tional powers are granted we had better 
find out just exactly what type of an 
agricultural economic mess we are in 
both domestically and from a foreign 
agricultural commerce standpoint. 

The people that pay taxes, and that 
includes most of them, may not care to 
see public funds used to pay someone for 
not gi-owlng or growing some crop, then 
see public funds paid out because the 
crop did not bring enough In the mai ket 
place, and then see public funds to be 
paying still additional funds used for 
expo^ subsidies for the same crop. 

The tobacco ox will not be gored. 
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Tobacco: Acreage, production, value, and foreign trade. United States, 1929-40 





Season 

average 


Foreign trade, year beginning July * 

Year 

Acreage 

harvested 

Produc¬ 
tion ' 

price per 
pound re- 
cojved by 
farmers 

Farm 

value 

Domestic 

exports 

Imports 

Net ex¬ 
ports * 

1929. 

Acres 
1,980,000 
2.124,2(K) 

t,000jtovnds 
1,632, G7«'. 

Cents 

1H.3 

i,000 dollars 
280.996 
210.852 

1,000 pounds 
6t)U, 181 
501,035 
432,361 
390,067 
472,630 

l,000pounds 
63.181 

1,000 pounds 
541,312 

1931). 

1,048,037 

12.8 

75.425 

517,388 

1931. 

1,988,100 

1,404,600 

1.605,088 

8.2 

128,682 

107,356 

73,375 

359,374 

1932. 

1,018,011 

10.5 

56,645 

341.455 

193:4. 

l,7.1»,4(Kt 

1,371,966 

13.0 

178,418 
22.5,084 
238,966 

<55,784 

416,846 

1934. 

1,273,100 

1,084,689 

21.3 

374 ,658 

58,270 

:B6.388 

1936. 

1.439,100 

1,302,041 

18.4 

4.12.668 

67.805 

.164,77.1 

1933. 

m?. 

1,440,900 

1,752.800 

1,162.838 

1,569,023 

2:1.6 

20.4 

273,944 
320,111 
270,492 

II 

69,309 

68.021 

347, .675 
391,541 

]93H. 

1.()0<».700 

1.385.573 

19.6 

473. 757 

76,085 , 

397,672 

1939. 

1.999.900 

1.880,793 

15.4 

288,018 

:i42.15.1 

80,731 

261,422 

1940. 

1,411.300 

1.462,060 ! 

1C.0 

234.457 

179,626 

77,843 

101,783 



* Proflucllon, exports, and hnports arc not comparable; i. c., product iou IlKures are on a farm-salos-wciKht basis 
whereas exports and imports are on a dcclarcd*weiftht basis. 

* ('onii»lled from Monthly Summary of Foreign Commerce of the I'nited Stoles, Jiuiuary and June issues, and 
official records of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Cominenx'. 

> Total exports {domestic pluti foreign) minus iinporls. Beginning 19.13 domestic exports minus imports for con- 
Btimptinn. 

* Beginning 19.13, imports for consumption. 

Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Revised December 1942. 


There is nothing in this table to show 
that the trade treaties have increased 
tobacco exports. This table should in¬ 
dicate that a product with the guaran¬ 
teed American market to itself, plus do¬ 
mestic subsidies, can be provided a price 
in the market place that is relatively a 
high price when compared to the prices 
of previous years. However, it is surely 
fair to ask, What would the farmer have 
received for his tobacco per pound from 
1934 to 1940 If he had not had the Amer¬ 
ican market, if he had not had loans 
plans, if he had not had the domestic 
payments? If the duty on tobacco had 
been reduced on class 6 from $1.50 to 
205 of parity or less as it was on some 
livestock products or from $1.50 per 
pound down to 15 cents per pound, what 
do you think the price of tobacco would 
have been? A comparable duty would be 
90 cents per pound on butter, and 45 
cents per pound on cheese instead of 4 
cents per pound. 


January 22, 1945. 

Hon. Rmd F. Murray, 

House of Representatives, 

Dear Mr. Murray: This is in reply to your 
letter of January 2, inquiring about the act 
of Congress prohibiting the exportation of 
tobacco seed and live plants. This law was 
enacted to protect the foreign market for 
American tobacco growers. It was felt that 
the large quantities of tobacco seed being ex¬ 
ported annually to China and other countries 
which normally imported large quantities of 
tobacco from our flue-cured districts were 
contributing to the decrease in these tobacco 
exports. 

The act forbids the exportation of tobacco 
seed except for experimental purposes, and 
the officials of the Department concerned 
with plant breeding stated that one-half 
ounce of seed Is more than ample for plant¬ 
ing a regulation-size experimental plot. 
This, therefore, was adopted as the maximxim 
quantity of seed that could be exported for 
any one variety. However, under an ap¬ 
proved application, a permit may be issued 
to cover several varieties. Permits are issued 
only for seed to be used in the course of scl- 


entlflc experiments as conducted by govern¬ 
mental ageneies. During the past 4 years the 
total quantity of seed authorised to be ex¬ 
ported has been slightly under 11 pounds. A 
copy of the regulations governing the admin¬ 
istration of this act is enclosed. 

Congressman Kerr, of North Carolina, was 
Instrumental In securing the enactment of 
this law, and you may wish to discuss It fur¬ 
ther with him. 

Sincerely yours, . 

Charles F. Brannan, 

Assistant Secretary. 

Does tills Indicate an interest in a 
good-neighbor policy? 

To sum up the tobacco situation then 
we find a crop where for all practical 
purposes the high duty of the act of 1930 
is preserved: we find a falling off of to¬ 
bacco exports and in fact more tobacco 
was shipped through lease-lend than by 
normal exports in 1943; we find the do¬ 
mestic loan and other programs of evi¬ 
dent benefit to this group; and to finish 
it up we find an embargo put on tobacco 
seed for the purpose of preventing grow¬ 
ers in China and other countries from 
raising the crop to compete with United 
States tobacco producers. 

We here witness a crop assured the 
America market for the American to¬ 
bacco grower not only by maintaining a 
high duty but also by putting an embargo 
on. the seed to prevent other countries 
from raising it. Did someone say some¬ 
thing about a good-neighbor policy and Is 
this the method to obtain one? 

DOMESTIC AND TORSIGN AGRICULTURAL COMMERCE 

Mr. Chairman, some people may say 
and some people may think that the trade 
treaties have been beneficial to the apple 
producer. The commercial apple crop 
of the Nation is less than 1 percent of 
the national farm income. However, it 
is an important crop in some sections of 
our country. I insert at this point an of- 
cial table from the United States Tariff 
Commission: 


TUB TO8ACCO-SEED-F.XP0RT EMBARGO 

In addition to the above, I wish to call 
your attention to the fact that during the 
8 years of this Administration there was 
passed the tobacco-seed-embargo bill. 

It was as follows: 

|.Publlc, No. 643. 76th Cong., ch. 222, 3d sess.] 
8. 3630 

An act to prohibit the exportation of tobacco 
seed and plants, except for experimental 
purposes 

He it enacted, etc.. That it shall be unlaw¬ 
ful to export any tobacco seed and/or live 
tobacco plants from the United States or any 
Territory subject to the jurisdiction thereof, 
to any foreign ooimtry, port, or place, unless 
such exportation and/or transportation is in 
pursuance of a written permit granted by 
the Secretary of Agriculture. Such permit 
shall be granted by the Secretary only upon 
application therefor, and after proof satis¬ 
factory to him that such seed or plants are 
to be UMd for experimental purposes only. 

Sire. 2.' Any persons violating any of the 
provisions of this act shall be guilty of a 
misdemeanor and shall be punished by a fine 
of not more than $6,000 or by imprisonment 
for not more than 1 year, or both such fine 
and imprisonment. 

Listen to the explanation In a letter 
from the office of the present Secretary 
of Agriculture regarding this embargo: 


Apples, green or ripe: United States production, imports, computed duty, exports, and 
_ net exports, 1920-40 


Year 

1 Total production 

1 Imports 1 

('ora- 
puted 
duly ‘ 

1 Exports 1 

Net 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

exports 

192f». 

1,000 

bushels 

206,688 

1,000 
dollars 
250,176 

1,000 

bushels 

382 

l,f)00 

dollars 

397 

1,000 

dollars 

:« 

1,000 

bushels 

5,393 

1,000 
dollars 
14,080 

1,000 

bushels 

5,011 

1921. 

05,638 

1.54,895 

M. 198 

?, 328 

358 

5,809 

13,082 

4,611 

hr22.. 

189,425 
180.915 

186,674 

* 187 

359 

40 

4, ms 

9,096 

4,758 

1923. 

196,777 

75 

].in 

19 

8,876 

10,212 

8.801 

1924. 

160,457 

195,72:t 

161 

321 

40 

10,261 

24,287 

10,100 

1925. 

152,424 

189,198 

85 

177 

21 

11), 043 

21,063 

0,058 

1920. 

229,656 

193,612 

37 

67 

9 

10,170 

m, 474 

16,133 

1927. 

115,708 

109,011 

177 

.151 

44 

15,534 

.10,188 

16,357 

192^. 

177,813 

192,479 

115 

211 

29 

10, 0:15 

26, 66:1 

16,530 

1929 ... 

1.16,102 

187,598 

268 

481 

67 

10,850 

33, 1.18 

16,588 

1930. 

156,62.1 

161,780 

137 

204 

34 

15,850 

28,664 

15,718 

1931. 

205,404 

129,736 

44 

73 

11 

17, 785 

20,160 

17,741 

19 {2. 

140,800 

86, (!00 

55 

101 

14 

16,019 

22,417 

16,864 

1933 .. . 

148,640 

114,642 

7 

7 

2 

11,020 

13,007 

11,022 

1931. 

128,203 

174,407 

112,229 

16 

17 

4 

10,070 

14,001 

10,064 

19 :;:.. 

121, .130 

24 

21 

0 

11,736 

17,277 

11,712 


116,827 

121,410 

10 

:i3 

3 

8,807 

1 : 1 , oo;i 

8,878 

19'37. 

201,450, 

123,818 

23 

39 

3 

7,001 

11,565 

7,878 

I9:w. 

125,440 

100,808 

26 

44 

4 

11,703 

14,701 

11,767 

1939. 

<167,096 
< 138.727 

108,612 

46 

72 

7 

8,870 

10,502 

8,388 

1940. 

108.310 

603 

716 

SO 

1,325 

2,054 

733 


: ui jvi.) apuiea were uu 

bushel under the EinerReney Tariff Act of 1921. 

rate was continued in the Toi ... ’ 

the rate of duty was reduced to m cci 
with Canada, effective .fan. 1, 1939, 

* bushels diitiaide at 30 cents |ier bushel. 

* 145,0W bushels dutiable at 26 cents per bushel. 

* Total promotion fleurcs .since 1938 am not published by the U. fl. Department of AKriciilture. Rtati.stics of pro¬ 
duction for 19M anti 194U were obtained by increasing the commercial production by one-flftlt for those vears wi\ieh 
approximate the <iunutily not reported by official statistics. 


Hourw*: Rcfwrtinp Board, XT. 8. Department of Agriculture; official sUilIsties, U. ,S. Dcttarluient of Conu;.erec, 

I’, a. Tariff C’ornmwsioii. Mjiy 1945. 
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Just exactly what does this table Indi¬ 
cate? First, that from fifteen to seven¬ 
teen million bushels were the United 
States net exports each year from 1926 
to 1033. Second, that the average net 
export from 1986 to 1941 and not includ¬ 
ing 1941, has been only 9,000,000 bushels 
per year, niird, that even in 1932 16,- 
919,000 bushels were exported with a 
value of $22,417,000. This is a higher 
bushel export and a higher dollar export 
than any year since. Fourth, that there 
is nothing in this table to indicate that 
the trade treaties have been of benefit 
to the apple growers of America. 

Report No. 143 of the United States 
Tariff Commission shows the concessions 
and lowering of duties by other countries, 
but evidently they were not lowered 
enough to stimulate the import of Amer¬ 
ican apples. 

Table 278 of the 1942 agricultural sta¬ 
tistics shows that the average price per 
bushel for apples received by farmers is 
as follows: 


1930 

1031 

1982 

1033 

1034 

loss 


Per bushel 

_$1.02 

_ .06 

_ .60 

.78 

_ .80 

_ .72 


1936 (with only a 117.000.000-bushel 


crop)-.-.... 1.06 

1937.67 

1038 . . 82 


Prom information received from the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics the 
price for apples for 1939 and 1940 were 
as follows: 

Per bushel 

1030 .$0. 64 

1040. .80 

This should be sufiQclcnt evidence that 
the trade tieaties had not been of any 
apparent benefit to the apple business. 
The imports, largely from Canada, that 
rose to over 600,000 bushels in 1940 no 
doubt was due to the fact that ships were 
needed more for transporting materials 
and food directly connected with the 
war. 

Mr. Lynn R. Edmlnster, Acting Chair¬ 
man. United States Tariff Commission, 
in a letter to me dated May 19. stated in 
part: 

Concerning apples, green or ripe, the table 
shows the United States production. Imports, 
computed duty, exports, and net exports 
from 1920 to 1940. The eo-ealled gentlemen's 
agreement to which you referred was ini¬ 
tiated in October 1940, when two representa¬ 
tives of the United States Department of 
Agriculture were sent to Ottawa. Out of 
their dtocuselons with Canadian ofllcials 
came an underatanding that Canadian ex¬ 
ports of apples to the United States would 
not exceed a maximum of around 660,000 
boxes during the 194i(Mkl seaeon. Although 
similar agreements were made during each 
of the following 3 years, short crops and war 
demands kept imports from reaching the 
tpiota. nUs arrangement has been respected 
by Oanadian shipping within IlmKs satisfac¬ 
tory to the United States. 

From other sources I am advised that 
the Canadian growers plan to discon¬ 
tinue the gentlemen's agreement when 
it terminates. 

The reciprocal trade treaties of this 
administration cannot be properly and 
fairly considered unless we take the other 
trade devices that have sprung up dur¬ 


ing the past 12 years. There is not much 
sense and less fairness to criticise the 
high rates of the Tariff Act of 1930, and 
then turn around and use domestic sub¬ 
sidies, export subsidies, export embar¬ 
goes, import embargoes, export quotas, 
import quotas, gentlemen’s agreement 
quotas. In fact some of these devices 
have been used to make additional agri¬ 
cultural commerce more difficult than 
the rates of duties prevailing under the 
Tariff Act of 1930. The American people 
are beginning to see through these pro¬ 
cedures. At least two foreign countries 
protested at the Mexico Conference the 
export subsidy device. 

Let us examine just some of the pro¬ 
cedures or programs in connection with 
apples that may have helped the apple 
grower. These have nothing to do with 
the reciprocal trade treaties. One can 
be found in the United States Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture official table on page 
A2221 of the Appendix of the Record. 
This table shows that as much as 
$8,500,000 were expended in a year for 
free distribution of apples In the domes¬ 
tic-food program. This table also shows 
that the funds were secured by the dis¬ 
tributing agency from the 30 percent of 
import duties as provided in section 32 of 
the AAA. In other words, duties have 
been reduced on livestock and livestock 
products which invites imports, and then 
the section 32 funds are obtained and 
used to distribute apples and other food 
products that are and have been on an 
export basis. 

Second are the lend-lease shipments, 
which have been as much as 3,000,000 
bushels in a year. 

Many people feel that extravagant 
statements have been made about the 
effects of the Tariff Act of 1930. The 
duty on apples under the act of 1913 was 
10 cents per bushel, raised to 30 cents 
per bushel under the act of 1921, reduced 
to 25 cents per bushel under the act of 
1922, and continued at 25 cents per 
bushel in the act of 1930; in the Trade 
Agreement Act with Canada in 1936, it 
was reduced by 40 percent, or to 15 cents 
per bushel, and this rate was continued 
in the second trade agreement with 
Canada. 

There are so many factors affecting 
the .prices of farm products that one 
must be careful in trying to prove a 
point that does not exist. Woiid eco¬ 
nomic conditions, such as in 1932 and 
the prewar years, the size of the domestic 
crop and the domestic economic situa¬ 
tion are a few of them. Many people 
feel that if the PAO lives up to its possi¬ 
bilities that it can be helpful to the 
food producers of all countxlea. 

When a foreign producer ships to the 
United States market and liroaks the 
market he is doing harm, not only to 
the United States producer but Indirectly 
to himself as well. A shipper may buy 
a product as cheap as he can in any coun¬ 
try and put the product on the market .f 
some other country to his advantage. 
He may profit by the transaction, but the 
producers of the oouistiy he buys the 
product in may receive a very unsatis¬ 
factory price. The producers of this 
product in the co u n t ry to which the prod¬ 
uct is shipped may see their domestic 
price lowered and they may be Injured 


in the process. The producers of both 
countries may be harmed, and the only 
ones benefited are the few that are en¬ 
gaged in the transfer of the product from 
one country to another. Just because we 
import so many pounds or bushels or dol¬ 
lars’ worth of a product Is no definite 
indication that the producers of that 
country have really been benefited. The 
world market on some crops such as 
wheat has already been put under an 
export quota. This is done imdcr sec¬ 
tion 32 of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act. If our exports are to be controlled 
by a quota and any agency has the power 
to tell the American producer how much 
he can have of the world market for his 
product, why, in fairness, is not the 
American producer entitled to a proce¬ 
dure that gives him some consideration 
as to the amount of imports of farm 
products? Otherwise who controls the 
domestic program? 

These are economic questions. The 
many trade devices of the present ad¬ 
ministration. if continued, will make this 
situation more rather than less compli¬ 
cated. The Colmer report, if followed, 
would put all producers on an equal basis. 
Whether or not it is a desirable basis 
is a different question. It would be a 
more fair and honest approach than it 
is to have the foreign agricultural com¬ 
merce of our Nation controlled by subsi¬ 
dies. embargoes, near quotas, and so- 
called reciprocal trade that is not re¬ 
ciprocal. All the producers would have 
to compete with the world under the 
Colmer plan, while under H. R. 2652 cer¬ 
tain groups can keep the American mar¬ 
ket wholly to themselves, and give the 
American market away for other groups 
of producers. The strong have the ad¬ 
vantage over the v/eak under H. R. 2652. 
Take two examples: There are 145,000 
rye growers and 1.400,000 wheat growers 


in the United States. 

When rye was 32 cents per bushel and 
38 percent of parity the duty was reduced 
to 12 cents per bushel. It could be re¬ 
duced to 6 cents per bushel under H. R. 
2652. Wheat not only had the 42-ccnt 
duty provided In the act of 1930 pre¬ 
served,. but has been able to obtain an 
Import quota that limits the Imports to 
^0,000 bushels or one-tenth of 1 percent 
of the national production. In addition 
year after year export subsidies of 25 
cents to 33 cents per bushel are paid to 
rid of the alleged surplus. 

The secmid example is that milk is pro¬ 
duced on 2,500,000 farms. A quota of 
3,000,000 gallons on milk imports annu¬ 
ally is in operation. This is a rather 
definite barrier or embargo when one 
considers that the United States milk 
production is one hundred and fifteen to 
one hundred and nineteen billion pounds 
a year. Now let us take farmers produc¬ 
ing milk for cheese. There are only a few 
thousand of them—over half of them in 
Wisconsin—that saw the duty on their 
product reduced by 42 percent. 

’Then we have the milk maikrting 
agreements to protect certain market .s 
for certain producers and thus re i use 
other United States nulk producers a 
chance even at the domestic milk manjet. 

In nther words such groups are wilung 
and able to put In operation a program 
that says a 42 percent duty reduction is 
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line for you, but we will keep our own 
market to ourselves. 

Even the Colmer report would not af¬ 
fect this type of domestic plan which 
operates on the baais of **cream for the 
few, but skim milk for the many.” 

THE CASE OF LARD 

Mr. Chairman, the statement that lard 
and pork products have been benefited 
by the trade treaties has been made. 
What are the facts? 

The information about these agricul¬ 
tural products Is a matter of public rec¬ 
ord in the Agricultural Department, 
Tariff Commission, Commerce Depart¬ 
ment, and other agencies. 

The United States production and ex¬ 
ports of lard from 1920 to 1940 are shown 
on the following official table of the Tariff 
Commission: 

Lard: United States production and exports, 
1920-40 


[In (hosands of pounds] 


Vciir 

Produc¬ 

tion 

Exports 

includlm; 

neutral 

lard 

1920-. 

1,958,000 

635,488 

1921-. 

2,108.000 

892.893 

1922. 

2,302,000 

787.447 

1923. 

2.718,000 

1,069,611 

1924 . 

2.660,000 

971,460 

192.'). 

2,153,000 

707,683 

1920. 

2,206,000 

717,077 

1927. 

2.263.000 

701,700 

192H. 

2,458,000 

78:1,472 

1929. 

2 ,461.000 

847.867 

1930. 

2,227,000 

656,017 

1931. 

2,807,000 

578.296 

193V.. 

2,380,000 

.V.2. bis 

1938. 

2.475,000 

584,239 

1934. 

2.091.(100 

434,891 

1935. 

1 ,2/6,(N10 

97.360 

1936. 

1.679.000 

112,169 

1987. 

1,431,000 

136,778 

1938. 

1,728, (100 

2(M. 603 

1939 .j 

2,037,000 

277,272 

1040. 

2,:m3,ooo 

201,314 


Sourer- Livestock, Meats, and Wool, Market Statis* 
tics, War Fond Administration, U. S. Deportment of 
Asrlculture: trade dnUi eomtilled from official statistics 
of tho Dopartmoiit of C'ommiirec. 

What does this table indicate? 

First. It shows that our national lard 
production has been from 2,000,000,000 
to two and one-half billion most of the 
years from 1930 to 1940 except in 1935, 
1936, 1937, and 1938 when the country 
experienced a drought and when the 
present administration already had de¬ 
stroyed many hogs. 

Second. The exports of lard were 
from 600,000,000 pounds to a billion 
pounds from 1024 to 1931, from five 
hundred and fifty-two to five hundred 
and seventy-eight from 1931 to 1933, and 
from 95,000,000 to 277,000,000 pounds 
from 1935 to 1940. 

Third. The table shows that we have 
gradually lost our lard exports. By no 
stretch of imagination can any fair- 
minded person read in this table any 
supporting evidence to show that the 
trade treaties have Increased lard ex¬ 
ports. Do you agree? Exports to some 
countries may have been increased but 
the total amount of exports is the fair 
basis to approach this subject. 

You will also note that in 1932—a year 
so freQuently mentioned by the New 
Dealers-^exports were twice as much as 
during the trade treaty years. 


A SECOND APPROACH 

Table 7, page 10 of the United States 
Tariff Commission Report 143, gives a 


What does this table Indicate? 

First. That in 1937 the United States 
Imported more pork than It exported for 
the first time in the history of the-United 
States. 

Second. There was an increase in pork 
exports in 1939 but that the exports 
dropped in voliune in 1940. 

Third. That although the 1939 exports 
Increased in amount the imports also in¬ 
creased, as well, in 1937, 1938, and 1939 
to many times the former imports. 

Fourth. That in 1939 $9,500,000 worth 
more of pork was exported than was im¬ 
ported. This is really a weak export 
situation when it is compared to the 
$140,000,000 worth of pork exported from 
1920 to 1924, or compared with the $67,- 
000,000 worth of net exports, 1925 to 
1929, or even when compared to the $23,- 
000,000 worth of net exports from 1930 
to 1934. 

THE PRICE ANGLE 

The following official table indicates 
the wholesale lard prices: 


Lard: Average wholesale price in Chicago, 
1921-40 


Year 

Per 100 
pounds 

1921. 

$13.21 

1923. 

13.07 

1923.. 

13! 90 

1924.. . 

14.60 

1926.:::. 

17.' 90 

1926 .. 

lo! 91 

1927-.. 

13*66 

1928.::. 

13! 30 


comparison of United States produc¬ 
tion, imports and exports on pork and 
lard. 


Lard: Average wholesale price in Chicago, 
1921-40 —Continued 


Year 

Per 100 
pounds 

192ti . 

$12.07 
12.02 
9.02 
6. 2'’. 

6. 42 
8 84 

l.l. 07 
12.21 
12.67 
0. 20 

7. 4«i 
6 39 

1930 . 

1931. 

I9;t2. 

193.3 . 

1934. 

1935.... 

1936 . 

1937. . 

J03>». 

1939 . 

1940 . 



Hoiim-: J.uxslwk. Moats, ond Wool, Market SUUis- 
tios, War Fuod AUniinisfratiou, I’. 8. Doportniout of 
Aitriculturo. 


What does this table indicate? 

First. That lard averaged 13 cents per 
pound from 1920 to 1933 and averaged 9.7 
cents from 1933 to 1940. 

Second. It shows that although the 
prices in 1935, 1936, and 1937 were rela¬ 
tively high due to the drought and the 
man-made shortage, the price by 1940 
had descended $6.39 per hundredweight 
and was comparable to the 1932 price of 
$6.25 per hundredweight. Can you see 
anything in this table that would jusUfy 
one to conclude that the trade treaties 
had been beneficial to the lard industry? 

Third. That there are many factors in¬ 
volved in prices of farm products because 
in 1940 after 8 years of this administra¬ 
tion and after millions were spent on a 
hog program the price was only $6.39 per 
hundredweight. 

Let us analyze this one: 


Table 1,—Pork and lard: Summary of United States production, imports, and exports, 
S-year averages, 1920-34, and in specified years, 1935-40 


Item 

1020-24 

1025-29 

1930-34 

1935 

1937 1 

1938 

1939 

1040» 

Pork (excluding lard): 

Production *. 

Imports ’. 

Exports 2 . 

Production * _ 

Quantity in 1,000 pounds 

8,424.000 
2,509 
793,710 

8, 480,000 
12.780 
369, 9(Hj 

8,735.000 
3,699 
109,217 

5,968. nOO 
40,155 
88,680 

0.086,000 

74,683 

63,488 

7,721,000 
62.233 
95,633 

8,627,000 
40,038 
129,543 

9,020,000 
5,694 
03,834 

Value in 1,000 dollars 









' Imports... 

Exports.. 

Lard; 

Production ».. 

ImiMiris. 

Exports. 

Production * . 

.581 
141,192 

3.280 j 
70,911 

24,482 

2. KMI 
16.780 

17. 8 O .3 
13. 205 

13. 374 
17,353 

U).671 

20,184 

1,261 
11,771 

(Quantity in 1,000 pounds 

2,320,000 

7 

8I«), 360 

2,285.000 

3 

751.560 

2,270,000 

3 

661,119 

1, 270,000 
16 

97, itao 

1,417,000 
247 
136,778 

1,713,000 

2 

204,603 

1,998,000 

1 

277,272 

2,297,000 

201,314 

Value in J.OIX) dollars 







.1 


Imports. 

Exports. 

1 3 
124,461 

0.5 
107,645 

0.6 

44,021 

1.0 

12,006 

Vi.'i 

16,103 

0.2 
18, 295 

0.1 1 
£0,222 

.12, 724 


‘ Preliminary for Inuiortit and export*?. 

* Estimated total production of pork includes slauphter of small iinporlfd live swine. 

* Doea not include live swine. 

* No data available for value of production. 

* Estimated total production of lard, includes lard from .mported sw Ino. 

Source: St*? tables 19, 29-31, and Ofi In appendix A. Stnliatica of Imports and exjiorts from oflicial statistic.'? oC tlio 
Department of Commerce; production data from Market Statistics, JiHO, p. lot), t. S. J)c(>artment of AKricultute. 
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; DometUo easporU 0 / Urd, Inoltiddig luutna hard, to ocuntrtM pom wMoh iortff oonenHons on lard were obtained by the Vnlted Statea 


tZa ttiotuttid* of poondi] 


Coontry 

Dsteoftiade 

agreement 

1999 

1881 

1937 

1930 

1940 

Cubs. 

Sept. S,10S4 
Mey 1,1986 
June 8.1935 
Feb. 16,1926 
Mey ao. 1986 
June 15,1930 
do 

80,541 

90.679 

8,113 

348 

45,088 

41,802 

55,431 

64,401 


8,378 

1,666 

626 

8,037 

4,167 


612 

912 

1,004 
936 

HvitierlMid...... ... 

858 

184 

«52 

Colombis.... 

92,521 
3,271 
10,959 
7,200 
4,888 
17,815 
245,242 

8,756 

1,904 

82 

16,27» 

9,691 

GtuUemsla........-. 

204 

687 

224 


9,007 


29 

680 

Finlsnd." . 

Nov. Vi996 
Oct. 23,1938 
Jen. 1.1939 
.do_ 

Sosa 


732 

17,002 

Seusdor... 

4,196 

8,586 


2.516 

2,195 


2,103 

3,172 

•wr. 

United Kingdom. 

259)116 

75,309 

150,221 

51,365 

Total, United States. 


847,808 

578.296 

188,778 

277,272 

201, .314 





Bouroe: Compiled from oiBoiel statistics of the Department of Commeroe. 


This table indicates that the treaties 
did not increase our lard exports to coun¬ 
tries from which tariff concessions on 
lard were obtained by the United States. 


Can you visualize how any lard exports 
were increased in amounts as a result of 
the trade treaties with this group of 
nations? 


Dimas UNDBB DinxaBlVT TARDT ACTS 

On page 11 of the Tariff Commission 
Report No. 143, table 3, you will find 
the duties on hogs and hog products: 


Tablb 8.—Hogs OTUf hog products: Duties provided in Tariff Acts of 1909, 1913,1921,1922.1930, and in the trade agreement with Canada, 

with ad valorem equivalents of these duties 


Product 

i 

1 Act of 1909 

Act of 
1913 

Emergency Act of 1921 

Act of 1922 

Act of 1980 

Trade agreement 
with Canada, ef¬ 
fective Jan. 1, 
1039 

Rate prescribed 

Ad valo- 
rem 
equivar 
lent rate 

Rate pre¬ 
scribed 

Rate prescribed 

Ad va¬ 
lorem 
eqnlva- 
U*nt 
rate 

Rale pre¬ 
scribed 

Ad valo¬ 
rem 
equiva¬ 
lent rote 

Rato pre¬ 
scribed 

Ad valo¬ 
rem 
equiva¬ 
lent rate 

Rate pre- 
scrlbkl 

Ad valo¬ 
rem 
equiva¬ 
lent rate 







Centn per 


Cents per 


Cents per 




Percent 



Percent 

pound 1 

Percent 

pound 

Percent 

1 pound 

Percent. 

I.lvft hogfl____ 

$1.60 per head.. 

12 

Free 

Free... 



5 

2 

24 

\ 

16.3 

Pork: 





HWilil 



1 


Freeh, chilled, or frozeu.. 

mnLs pnr poiifid _t - 

8.7 

Free_ 

2 cents iier pound. 



3.8 


18 

> iVi 

6.4 

PrepsTed or preserved: 







Bacon, neine, end 

4 cents per pound on bacon 

17 

Free. 

25 percent ad va¬ 


2 

5,6 

8^4 

12.3 

a 2 

5.7 

shoidden. 

and bams; 26 percent ad 



lorem. 









valorem on shoulders. 











Other___ 

25 percent ed valorem. 

26 

Free. 

. do.. 

25 

2 

6.1 

3^4 

10.6 

8 2 

5.9 

I^nrcl. _ __ 

l>$ cents per pound. 

12 




1 

5.7 

3 

116 






imuQui 










> Does not tnelndc frosen. 

> Does not include cooked, boned, pecked in air-ilght container, or made into sausaRe of any kind. 
Source: Ad valorem equivalents compiled from official statistics of the IT. 8. Department of Commerce. 


You can find on pages 184-187 of Re¬ 
port No. 143, the concessions the United 
States was supposed to obtain from other 
countries in ^eir reduction of duties on 
imports of pork and pork products. One 
fact is evident. They might have low¬ 
ered their import duties on pork, but it 
did not appear to be enough to stimulate 
United States exports of pork products, 
whatever the concessions might have 
been. Tlie concessions did not result hi 
increased exports on our part. 

We must remember that the foreign 
agricultural policy of this administration 
is not only a question of duties, but we 
must keep in mind t^ domestic sub¬ 
sidies, the export subi^es, the export 
embargo, the import near embargoes, the 
**gentlemen*8 agreements** quotas, and 
the administration quotas on imports as 
well as on exports. These are the de¬ 
vices that are used to deceive the peo¬ 
ple. Let us remember who was Secre- 
tax7 of Agriculture when these devices 
were put into effedt. 

Let us examine a couple of these de- 
ceivinf devices. tobacco seed for 
example, m 1940, alter B years of the 
more abundant life, an embargo was put 
on tobacco seed. The Secretary of Ag¬ 
riculture's tiOhOd states that this legisla¬ 
tion was passed to keep China and other 


countries from obtaining seed to com¬ 
pete with United States tobacco. Just 
imagine this procedure after telling the 
ladies of the land about a good-neighbor 
policy? Who was Secretary of Agricul¬ 
ture when this type of legislation was 
passed? 

Then take wheat. The 42-cent duty 
of the Tariff Act of 1930 has never been 
changed. Think of all the boasting one 
has heard about the high duties in the 
Tariff Act of 1930. But what did this 
administration do about it? In 1940 this 
administration put on a near embargo, 
allowing only 800,000 bushels of whMt 
to be imported, or one-tenth of 1 per¬ 
cent of our national production. 

When one thinks of the many export 
subsidies, the import and export em¬ 
bargoes and the way quotas are ax ranged, 
one fact is evident and that U that the 
propaganda in regard to these New Deal 
trade treaties are dovetailed with deceit 
and are dripping with deception. 

If it is a desirable putaUp poUcy to fur¬ 
ther industrialize the United JStates and 
Import more agricultural produota, why 
should not this administration or any 
other administration eay so openly and 
not try to make thenwal people of Amer¬ 
ica believe someUdng that is pot so. The 
rural people can so conduct their opera¬ 


tions and would not be mislead by people 
who claim to be doing something for 
them when in fact they are doing some¬ 
thing against and to them. 

I maintain that no man regardless of 
his position In agriculture or out can offer 
evidence to prove that these trade treat¬ 
ies are beneficial to a single agricultural 
product. I hope someone will name Just 
one and prove the statement by facts. 

The following Information from pages 
10-12 of the United States Tariff Com¬ 
mission Report No. 143 should be of in¬ 
terest to every pork producer: 

AU tariff acts passed since 1790 except 
those of 1867 and 1913 have provided for 
duties on Imports of hog.s or hog products. 
The rates prescribed under the last four 
acts and the recent trade agreement with 
Canada, together with the ad valorem equiv¬ 
alents of the duties levied under each, are 
ahown in table 8. 

Imports have baen substantial only at 
times when Um domestic supply was short or 
when domestic prices were high. Although 
unusually large In volume In recent years, 
owing chiefly to conditions resulting from 
the droughts Of 1984 and 1936, Imports have 
never been equivalent to more than 1 per¬ 
cent of United States nroduction. 

There have always been some Imports of 
pork, for there Is a limited but continuing 
demgnd for certain foreign pork specialties 
and^when domestic prices have risen such 
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products have entered In Increased volume 
and In more varied forms. In addition, there 
have been minor Imports of live hogs and 
of chilled and frogen pork along the Cana¬ 
dian border, and smaller imports of live 
hogs along the Mexican border. The increase 
in imports during the period 103&-*39, how¬ 
ever, must be considered altogether abnor¬ 
mal. In common with other producing na¬ 
tions, this coimtry in 1932 and 1933 raised 
an excess of hogs and had a surplus of pork. 
But in 1934 there occcurred a severe drought 
after hog supplies had already been some¬ 
what reduced by a Government-control 
program. The result was an acute shortage 
of liogs and of pork products and mate¬ 
rially higher prices. Exports shrank to neg¬ 
ligible proportions and Imports Increased. 
In 1986 there was another drought. As a 
consequence of this series of events several 
countries, particularly Poland, were able dur¬ 
ing the 6-year period 1935-^9 to Increase 
substantially their shipments to this market. 

Following the imposition by the United 
Kingdom in 1932 of a quota on cured pork, 
Poland tried to develop new outlets for pork 
rather than make drastic reductions in pro¬ 
duction. Great emphasis was placed on de¬ 
veloping a trade in canned pork, especially 
hams and shoulders. Thus in 1935, when the 
prices of hogs in the United States were 100 
percent higher than they had been the pre¬ 
ceding year, Poland was in a peculiarly advan¬ 
tageous position to export her newly devel¬ 
oped products to United States consumers. 
It was for the most part of excellent quality 
and with clever salesmanship was readily ac¬ 
cepted in this country. Its popularity was 
such that even in 1939, after domestic pro¬ 
duction had practically regained its former 
level and domestic prices of pork had ap¬ 
preciably declined, Polish hams and shoul¬ 
ders were being imported at about their same 
voltune and continued so until German oc¬ 
cupation of Poland. Also during the post¬ 
drought period there were moderate increases 
in Imports of "other pickled or salted pork." 
principally sausage from Poland, Canada, and 
Italy. 

The duty on hogs has been cut from 
2 cents to 1 cent per pound and now 
under H. R. 2652 the administration 
wants the power to cut it to one-half 
cent per pound. I oppose H. R. 2652 and 
do not favor delegating any more power 
to anirone to Juggle duty rates as they see 
fit. These men that arrange the duty 
schedules were never elected by anyone 
to anything. The American people who 
do the work and pay the taxes are en¬ 
titled to consideration. H. R. 2652 does 
not give them fair or proper considera¬ 
tion. 

Everyone in Wisconsin is familiar with 
what these treaties did to the cheese in¬ 
dustry. When the first treaty was made 
effective January II, 1986, the price of 
cheese immediately fell 2 cents per 
pound, or the amount of the duty reduc¬ 
tion. This year 14 times as much cheese 
was imported. In 1038 the duty was re¬ 
duced another 1 cent per pound and the 
price immediately drcqn^ the exact 
amount the duty was reduced. Over 
three times be much cheese was imported 
the following year. The price of cheese 
was over 20 cents per pound and was 
only 13 cents the first 10 years this ad¬ 
ministration had control of the purse 
strings of the Nation. 

In 1930, after 7 years of the more 
abundant life, Wisconsin milk for cheese 
brought $l.l4 per hundredweight, or less 
thapi Ixklf the price received by States 
that had a l^jpU tariff set up for their 


milk. Why were agricultural prices in 
1939 similar to those of 1932? Why was 
the price of pork 6 cents per pound 
in 1939 and 6 cents in 1932? This 
economic question should be approached 
from a standpoint of the greatest good 
for the greatest number. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Gavin]. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, the 
American petroleum industry was bom 
85 years ago at the north edge of the 
district which I represent. It has gone 
along, giving a better account of itself 
year after year. Probably it has been 
too good in its performance, for there 
is a disposition to take it for granted and 
assume that it never needs anything by 
way of encouragement. 

There is. in fact, a disposition among 
some of the top-fiight policy makers to 
take away the opportunities which made 
it possible for this industry to succeed. 
This bill is a proposal to put into the care 
of a few men the power to throw the oil 
industry of the United States into an in¬ 
ternational grab bag. 

A committee of the Senate is now hold¬ 
ing hearings on oil and gas. Senator 
O’Mahoney, the chairman of that com¬ 
mittee. made a statement on May 21. In 
it are these words: 

Petroleum 1 b power and wealth. It ia In¬ 
dustry. It Is politics. There is nothing that 
men and natlona will not do to gain control 
of it. They have been known to bribe kings 
and potentates, to foment revolutions, to 
overthrow governments. 

When I read those words I was struck 
with the forcefulness of their application 
to the subject we are debating here. The 
proposal to confer additional power on a 
handful of men to make whatever kind of 
agreements they choose is one to confer 
power to make us dependent on foreign 
nations for our petrolemn. 

Is national security to depend on our 
ability to keep some potentate, sheik, or 
satrap successfully bribed? Will we risk 
national defense on victory in some far¬ 
away revolution—some uprising inspired 
by a power that is preparing to make war 
on us? If we stake our welfare on the 
existence of a government in a country 
which has great oil resources and that 
government falls, what then is our se¬ 
curity? Do we not all remember that 
American Interests in Russia disappeared 
forever? That the same thing happened 
in Mexico? 

The only security on which we can 
count is that which comes from an as¬ 
sured supply at home. Here the discov¬ 
ery of oil and its development and use 
does not rest upon bribery, revolutions, 
cajolery, or war. The oil man makes a 
deal with the owner of land and drills a 
well. If he is unlucky, he takes his loss, 
and if he succeeds, both he and the pub¬ 
lic gain. 

Some years ago certain of the more 
powerful oil companies in country 
turned their attention abroad. They led 
in the development of many foreign 
fields, using profits made here to pay for 
the ventures. They have consist^tly 
brought part of their oil into the markets 


of the United States and nobody objected 
to imports of a reasonable amount. 

But now we are faced with the possi¬ 
bility of imports so great that the do¬ 
mestic oil producer and the refiner in 
this C 9 untry who has no foreign supply 
can be driven from business. These pro¬ 
ducers and refiners cannot compete. 
Their costs are too much greater to en¬ 
able them to fight a flood of foreign oil. 
It will be a flood if it gets started. With 
the potential producing capacity that is 
in sight, it could easily amount to 25 per¬ 
cent of our national requirements. The 
prices that would be established here un¬ 
der such a flood would end the independ¬ 
ent industry in the United States and 
many of tho large companies as well, for 
Just a few have foreign production. 

Who would determine the policy? The 
State Department would, of course. Just 
as it has under the Trade Agreements 
Act for the past 11 years. It made an 
agreement with Venezuela in 1939 and 
cut the protection to the oil industry of 
the United States in half. This bill would 
let it make another 50-percent cut—to 
an eighth of a cent a gallon on crude oil 
and fuel oil. That would be almost the 
same as no tariff at all. 

In other words, as I understand it, in 
1932 there was a tariff of one-half cent 
per gallon on crude oil and fuel oil. or 
approximately 21 cents per barrel. 

The Venezuelan trade agreement in 
1939 cut the tariff 50 percent to make a 
quarter of a cent or a tariff of 10 V 2 cents 
per barrel. 

Now. I might state that a further 
reduction of 50 percent would bring the 
original one-half cent per gallon down to 
one-eighth of original tariff or about 5 V 2 
cents per barrel, which would bring a 
tremendous flood of cheap oil into the 
Nation and practically put the small 
producers and refiners and marketers 
out of business, affecting thousands of 
employees and the economic life of whole 
sections of the stripper-oil-field areas. 

Into whose hands would we place this 
authority to dispose of the domestic oil 
industry? Well, there is a young man 
named Rockefeller, who is Assistant 
Secretary of State. His economic back¬ 
ground is Standard Oil. It is the largest 
of the American groups producing 
abroad. Its interests are in Venezuela, 
Colombia, Peru, Argentina, Canada—in 
this hemisphere. The several companies 
bearing the Standard name operate in. 
the Middle East, in Europe, in the East 
Indies. Standard has many places to get 
oil. Standard of New Jersey today pro- 
ducermore oil outside the United States 
than it does at home. 

Mr. Rockefeller, of course, does not 
dominate oil policy in the State Depart¬ 
ment. 

Then there is a most estimable gentle¬ 
man named Charles Rayner, who Is the 
State Department’s oil consultant. He 
Is popular and everyone who knows him 
like him. He is an oil man. He repre¬ 
sented Standard for many years in for¬ 
eign service. He was an independent 
producer for a few wears, but his economic 
training was in big business. 

There seems to be no spokesman for 
small business, oil or anything else, in 
that Department. I . have not located 
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one. The genial Secretaxy of State is a 
big businessman. Assistant Secretary 
of State Clayton is another. Interna¬ 
tional businessmen sipeak a common lan^ 
guage. They belong to the same club. 
They possess a power which cannot be 
countered by little business. The little 
oil man cannot get his costs down to 
those which the big fellows pay In Vene¬ 
zuela. He has to pay too much for his 
labor and taxes and all the other things 
which make up our standard of living. 

I do not think these big international 
operators would consciously do anything 
to imperil the national security. I merely 
say that they are out to do business on 
a big scale and if the little fellow is run 
over, why that is Just an unfortunate 
casualty. 

There must be a check-rein kept on big 
business and if it is in charge of foreign 
policy today, then it is the duty and the 
responsibility of Congress to temper its 
activities to the needs of the American 
people. 

We have several million American boys 
coming back to civilian life, beginning 
now. They are looking for opportunities 
here. The oil Industry here can use 
thousands of them—there were thou¬ 
sands who left the industry and put on 
uniforms. They want to work here, not 
in Venezuela or Arabia. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may d esire t o the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. JehximsI. 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Chairman, while 
the legislation under debate at this time 
deals with figures and combinations of 
figures and complicated statistics, there 
are some historical facts that might be 
discussed with propriety and profit: and 
there are some well recognized philoso¬ 
phies of government that could be con¬ 
sidered with interest. 

Protective tariff is as old as the Gov¬ 
ernment itself. Historically, the agricul¬ 
tural South was predominantly in favor 
of free trade because their principal com¬ 
modity was cotton and cotton needed no 
protection. Up to a few years ago the 
South produced 65 percent of the cotton 
in the world and exported about 60 per¬ 
cent of the amount produced. 

The North early in the development of 
the country engaged in Industry and 
manufacturing. Soon after the estab- 
lUOiment of the first Congress, plans and 
legislation were perfected that woiild 
protect local industry against importa- 
ticms from foreign countries. In practi¬ 
cally every national campaign from the 
foundation of the RepubUo down to 1944 
some phase of the tariff was up for dis¬ 
cussion. By reason of the protective 
tariff, the United States has grown to be 
the greatest manufacturing Nation in the 
world. 

Ihe southern cotton growers naturally 
espoused free trade because they could 
not see why they should pay more for 
aiticles manufactured in the North when 
they could procure the same commodities 
chjMiper from foridgn countries. 

Hlstorleany the Republican Party ad¬ 
vocated protection and the Democratic 
PMy took the free trade side of it. 
The Eepiblican Party has been more 
persistent m its advoeacy tiban the Dem- 
emtle Party because, as time went 
along, the Democrats abandoned their 


free-trade position and adopted what 
they called a program of tariff for reve¬ 
nue only. The Democrats were forced 
to this position because, for instance, 
Texas wanted a tariff on cattle and 
Louisiana wanted a tariff on sugar, and 
so forth, with a result that protection 
became somewhat of a local issue. This 
situation has gradually developed until 
now every section wants protection for 
its specific industry. Even the South is 
now demanding and is getting protection 
on long-staple cotton. Practically every 
State in the Union gets protection for its 
basic industries. Agriculture is pro¬ 
tected, industry is protected, and labor 
is protected. 

The protective-tariff policy of the Re¬ 
publican Party proved its worth and value 
because It is yet one of the great policies 
of the Nation. As the Nation grew and as 
business became more complex, the ad¬ 
ministration of the policy of protection 
became a serious problem. More than 40 
years ago the Republican Party advo¬ 
cated encouraging commerce with for¬ 
eign countries by accepting free of duty 
those commodities which our country 
could not produce. Later the Republi¬ 
can Party advocated reciprocity between 
our country and other nations. The Re¬ 
publican Party also advocated what is 
known as the flexible tariff plan. Dur¬ 
ing this gradual evolution in the admin¬ 
istration of the tariff laws, the Republi¬ 
can Party always maintained that the 
levying of tariffs was a matter for the 
Congress as provided in the Constitution. 
When the flexible-tariff provision was 
brought forth, this right of Congress was 
recognized. The Republican Party has 
always maintained that Congress should 
not be required to give up Its control over 
the levy of tariffs and that Congress it¬ 
self should be jealous of this constitu¬ 
tional privilege and responsibility. 

Never until the New Deal came into 
power has the right of Congress to levy 
and collect duties been in any way in¬ 
fringed upon. Early in the New Deal ad¬ 
ministration it became evident that one 
of the principal purposes and objects of 
the New Deal was to strengthen the Exec¬ 
utive by usurpation of the powers of the 
legislative and Judicial branches of the 
Government. The attempted packing of 
the Supreme Court and the notorious 
attempt to reorganize the Government so 
that all agencies would be subservient to 
the Executive, both of which failed, and 
many other attempts which were success¬ 
ful are proof of my assertion as to the 
principal purpose of the New Deal. 

The New Deal was running true to 
form when the reciprocal trade-agree¬ 
ments program was advanced for consid¬ 
eration in Congress. That legMation 
was passed when the New Deal Party 
was in the majority in the House and in 
the Senate. It was passed only after a 
hard battle because there were maiiy in 
Congress who realized then what the pro¬ 
gram was. They reahze it miieb more 
now. Cordell Hull hod emhr been Secre¬ 
tary of State a year when in 1994 the 
first Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act 
was passed. When he was a Member of 
Congress he was always eonsktered as 
one of the leadmg free^^traders of the 
country. It trag mrir natnrbl that he 
would welcome an opportunity to put his 


free-trade policies into effect. His paity 
had advanced far ahead of him, for his 
party could probably then have been con¬ 
sidered as a tariff-for-revenue party 
because since the Houston convention, 
which nominated A1 Smith, it had been 
considered a party that believed in tar¬ 
iff for revenue and tariff for sectional 
purposes. 

It is interesting to note the different 
arguments used by New Dealers when 
this reciprocal trade agreements legis¬ 
lation has been up for consideration. In 
1934 Cordell Hun appeared before the 
Ways and Means Committee and in a 
colloquy between himself and Mr. Mc- 
CoMiAcx, our present majority leader, 
he stated In effect that the first Recipro¬ 
cal Trade Agreements Act was a tempo¬ 
rary piece of legislation. The following 
is the coHoquy as it appears in the hear¬ 
ings; 

Mr. McContACK. l understand the Presi¬ 
dent deems this as absolutely necessary as 
a part of the recovery propmm. 

Mr. Hull. Absolutely; otbarwiee 1 do not 
think there would have been the slightest 
disposition to propose such a measure. 

Mr. McCormack. I think we ought to have 
that in the record. 

Mr. Hull. Yes; I think so. 


It was not temporary; for when the act 
came on for renewal in 1937, Mr. Hull 
said: 

From the foregoing statement it is mani¬ 
fest that, while genuine progress has been 
made, the emergency in the field of inter¬ 
national relations with which we were con¬ 
fronted 3 years is not over. 

The Joint resolution now before this com¬ 
mittee, extending the President’s authority 
under the Trade Agreenoenta Act for a fur¬ 
ther period of 3 years, provides an oppor¬ 
tunity for this vital accomplishment. It 
ensures that our country will continue to 
have adequate means of action in favor of 
jjeace at a time when the world hesitates 
perilously at the crossroads of peace and war. 

Mr. Hull on his appearance before the 
committee in 1940 laid special stress on 
the message which the President Just 
recently sent to Congress, in which he 
had the foUowing to say with reference 
to the reciprocal trade agreements, and 
their inretended potency to insure peace: 

But what is more important, the Trade 
Agreements Act should be extended as an 
indUpeasable part of the foundation of any 
stable and durable peace. 

The old conditions of world trade made 
tor no enduring peace; and when the time 
comes the United States must use Its influ¬ 
ence to open up the trade channels of the 
world in order that no nation need feel com¬ 
pelled in later days to seek by force of arms 
what it can weU gain by peaceful conference. 
For this purpose wo need the Trade Agree¬ 
ments Act even more than when it was passed. 


Mr. Hull himself in his 1940 statement 
still pretended to stress the importance 
of the trade treaties as a preventive of 
war. The following colloquy took place 
between him and our distinguished ma¬ 
jority leader, the gentleman from Massa¬ 
chusetts [Mr. MCCORMACK]: 

Mr. McCoaMSOK. I think I understand your 
state of mind, but for the record, is it your 
opinion that If Congress does not extend the 
present law It la a message to the world that 
the United States Is on the road to isolation.' 

Secretary Hull. WeU. I don’t know of any¬ 
thing •that we could do—^there would be 
enough isolationists on the ground to drag 
the other parts of the world in that direction, 
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and if we went In for that aort of policy, our 
Interest in any peace conference would be of 
no concern. 

Could |t be possible that Mr. Hull was 
relying upon these trade agreements to 
prevent war on Pearl Harbor morning 
when he was placidly Ustening to the 
prattle of the Japanese Ambassador who 
was assuring Mr. Hull of the peaceful at¬ 
titude of the Japanese Government when 
he knew at that very moment our Naw 
was being destroyed at Pearl Harbor? 
No. 1 would prefer to think that Mr. Hull 
was toK> smart for that and that all his 
protestations with reference to the po¬ 
tency of the trade agreements to prevent 
war were simply arguments to Induce the 
Congress to give him and his Department 
the power to give his free-trade theories 
a chance to be demonstrated. 

Mr. Clayton, who is now to take over 
and be the chief administrator of the re¬ 
ciprocal trade agreements, although he 
has never had any experience in making 
trade agreements, comes forward with 
another beautiful theory as to why these 
trade agreements should be continued. 
Apparently, he has found out that the old 
excuses of war and emergency have been 
outmoded. Let me quote hLs recent state¬ 
ment before the Ways and Means Com¬ 
mittee because it is much more eloquent 
than mine can be: 

Today, with the end of the great holocaust 
finally within sight, this same Instrument Is 
transformed into a powerful device for shap¬ 
ing a better world. This. I believe, is the 
new meaning of the trade-agreements pro¬ 
gram as it comes before the Ckjngress for its 
fourth renewal. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENKINS. Yes; I shall be glad 
to yield. 

Mr. KNUTSON. If Congress should 
extend this law for another 3 years, they 
will probably be up here 3 years from 
now to say that another renewal would 
be necess ary t o our salvation. 

Mr. JENKINS. Most assuredly. 

Mr. Chairman, I maintain that there is 
grave doubt as to the constitutionality 
of this bill. Section 8 of article I of 
the Constitution provides that Congress 
shall have the power to lay and col¬ 
lect taxes, duties, and imports—to regu¬ 
late commerce with foreign nations. 

From this language it must appear 
clearly that the full and complete power 
to collect duties and to regulate com¬ 
merce has been reposed exclusively in 
the Congress of the United States. 

How then does the President and the 
State Department derive power to op¬ 
erate under the Reciprocal Trade Agree¬ 
ments Act? They derive It from the 
fact that Congress may delegate to the 
Executive the power and duty to admin¬ 
istratively collect these duties when Con¬ 
gress has laid them. The Supreme 
Court upheld the Flexible Tariff Act 
passed In 1922 because in that law Con¬ 
gress held to Itself the power to levy 
duties and to regulate commerce. It 
only gave the President the power to 
raise or lower duties within certain 
specified lUnltatlons. The Congress laid 
down a yardstick by which the President 
was bound. The President had no dis¬ 
cretion except to act when the Tariff 


Commission, after proper investigations, 
found certain facts. 

In this bill the President has been 
given full power by reason of the fact 
that the Secretary of State Is a part of 
the President in that he is selected and 
appointed by the President. The Tariff 
Commission is an independent agency of 
the Government and is a creature of 
Congress, and an agent of Congress and 
not an arm of the President. 

At present the trade agreements are 
entered into as a diplomatic matter and 
not as a business or economic matter. 
If you could have seen the swarm of 
State Department attaches that infested 
the Ways and Means Committee room 
during the hearings on this bill you 
would have thought that the State De¬ 
partment must have some very peculiar 
interest in the passage of this bill. 

So I repeat that the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act does not come to the 
specifications that the Supreme Court 
laid down when it upheld the flexible 
tariff provisions. At present the Presi¬ 
dent has effectively t^en over all tariff 
matters. Many people think, and I am 
about to agree with them, that if we 
extend this act for 3 years with the 
50-percent Increased authority to cut 
rates that the tariff question will never 
be heard of again as a public issue. It 
will be another case of where the Execu¬ 
tive has swallowed another of the legis¬ 
lative functions of Congress. Just to 
test my sincerity In this statement, I 
should like to ask any Member of this 
House what more is left for Congress to 
do when you have given the President 
the right to reduce tariffs on any com¬ 
modities 75 percent straight. 1 repeat 
that when you do this and make this law 
permanent, you have closed the book on 
all tariff considerations as far as Con¬ 
gress is concerned. 

Another reason that I have for think¬ 
ing that this bill is unconstitutional is 
that the New Deal itself must believe 
that it is unconstitutional for they have 
studiously worded this law so as to pre¬ 
vent any chance for an aggrieved party 
to test its constitutionality in a court of 
competent jurisdiction. That has been 
done in typical New Deal fashion. Much 
of the modern New Deal legislation is 
worded to give the Executive full author¬ 
ity and to take away from all persons 
any right to appeal to the courts. I 
think this system is tsrrannical and these 
tyrants will be sure to reap the whirl¬ 
wind when the people fully appreciate 
the situation. 

Many witnesses before the committee 
testified to their failure to secure re¬ 
dress in the courts. Their only relief is 
that they must come to Congress. I for 
one have heard their cry and I am ready 
to give them relief. 

The circumstances under which these 
restrictions to permit an aggrieved per¬ 
son from securing redress in the courts 
amack of tyranny also. The provision 
was placed in the law by an amendment 
offered from the floor of the Senate. 
There was no such provision in the bill 
when It passed this House. This body 
was never given a chance to consider it 
The Ways and Means Com^ttee was 
never given a chance to consider it. The 


Senate Finance Committee was never 
given a chance to consider it. It was 
offered by Senator Harrison, the chair¬ 
man of the Finance Committee of the 
Senate. Why he had not presented it to 
the Senate Committee has never been 
explained unless the explanation can be 
drawn from his language and his de¬ 
meanor when he presented the amend¬ 
ment. This is what he said when it was 
called to his attention that the effect 
would be to divest American producers of 
their right to litigate matters arising out 
of these trade treaties—“that is what we 
intend to do since we want no interfer¬ 
ence or delay from domestic interests." 

If you go back in history, you will find 
that the Republican Party has stood con¬ 
sistently by its principles and policies. 
The Democratic Party by stress of the 
progress of the country had to yield be¬ 
cause nobody could long support free- 
trade doctrine. Mr. Hull stayed with it 
longer than anybody else. Of all of those 
who came before the Ways and Means 
Committee to testify not one admitted he 
was a free-trader. Forty years ago 
many would have admitted that they 
were free-traders. They have given that 
up. But this reciprocal trade-agree¬ 
ment program is not free-trade doctrine; 
it is not Democratic doctrine. It is New 
Deal doctrine. 

Now, what is the most predominating 
characteristic of the New Deal? With¬ 
out saying anything derogatory of it, 
what Is the most predominant charac¬ 
teristic. It is the disposition to arrogate 
to the Chief Executive all possible power. 
What was the first act of the first New 
Deal Chief Executive? It was his at¬ 
tempt to pack the Supreme Court. I 
could point out many other legislative 
attempts, some of which were successful 
and some failed. 

This matter before us now is a serious 
matter. When we lay down the Consti¬ 
tution of the United States and walk 
over it, when we take away from the Con¬ 
gress of the United States a prerogative 
and responsibility that has been given to 
it by the Constitution, I say to you we 
must be careful. That is exactly what is 
happening in this case. 

Let me show you what I mean. All 
during the growth of the protective tariff 
program under the Republican adminis¬ 
tration, Congress at no time ever gave up 
its power to legislate concerning or its 
power to control tariffs. Let me ask you 
who makes these trade agreements now? 
Who negotiates them? Who writes 
them? What man in the Office of Sec¬ 
retary of State does it. 1 want to let you 
Republicans in on a committee situation 
that is singular to say the least. Here 
it is—nobody testifying before our com¬ 
mittee has ever yet seen or can tell you 
who the men are who write these agree¬ 
ments. Who are they? I ask any Mem¬ 
ber here present, who are they? Name 
them. Do you know, Mr. Knutson? Do 
you know, Mr. Reio? Do you know, Mr. 
Carlson? My colleagues do not you think 
this a matter that might have serious 
consequences. Here we are, the great 
Congress of the United States that has 
surrendered its right to levy tariffs and 
transferred the right to somebody, we 
know not whom. I challenge anyone 
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here on either eide of the aiele to name 
the men who make the studies and who 
prepare and who write these trade agree* 
menta. 

1 get no response* 

Mr. RARD of New York. Mr. Chair¬ 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JSNKXN8. 1 yield to the gentle¬ 
man fr om N ew York. 

Mr. RDBD of New York. I agree with 
the gentleman that nobody knows. 

Mr. OOUGHTON of North CaroUna. 
Mr. Chairman will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENKINS. Just a minute. I have 
yielded to the gentleman from New 
York. 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
The gentleman from New York probably 
can give you an answer that will suit 
you b etter t han mine. 

Mr. JSaiKINS. Now Just be courteous 
a moment and I will get around to the 
gentleman from North Carolina. I have 
yielded to the gentleman from New York 
I Mr. Rsed]. When Mr. Reed is through 
I shall be glad to yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. REED of New York. The testi¬ 
mony shows that not once do they ever 
call upon the Tariff Commission as such 
to advise them as to the wisdom of lower¬ 
ing or raising the tariff, not once. 

Mr. JENKINS. And the law specifi¬ 
cally provides that they must do that. 

Mr. REED of New York. Exactly. 

Mr. JENKINS. And also the law spe- 
cihcally provides that the Secretary of 
Agriculture shall be a party to these 
agreements, and the Secretary of Com¬ 
merce likewise; but never so far as any 
testimony before oui* committee shows 
have either the Secretary of Commerce 
or the Secretary of Agriculture been 
called in. 

My colleagues, I think it is a serious 
situation when the State Department, 
that great Department to which we have 
looked with pride, will lower itself to 
lobby for the passage or extension of 
legislation. 

Now, 1 gladly yield to the gentleman 
from Minnesota FMr. Knutson! who has 
been patiently waiting to ask me a ques¬ 
tion. 

Mr. KNUTSON. The gentleman was 
speaking about the little select group 
that negotiates these treaties. I attended 
4 weeks of hearings. Although we 
asked several witnesses who constituted 
this inner gioup I have yet to learn *vho 
they are. I have no more idea who they 
are than who constitutes the inner cir¬ 
cle of the Ku Klux Klan. 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North Cart^na. 
The gentleman does know that in the last 
analysis the President of the United 
States has the responsibility; and it is 
up to him to keep men in charge of this 
woik who will do it right, because if 
there is a mistake the responsibility will 
fall on him. He knows that the Presi¬ 
dent has to O. K. every line and word 
of it. 

Mr. JENKINS. I wlU be gUtd to 
answer the gentleman. 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina, 
li that not so? 

Mr. JENKINS. No, sir; it Is not so. 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
I say It Is so. I say he Is the man who 
mder the Jaw does do It 


Mr. JENKINS. The gentleman knows 
that the President could not possibly 
hear witnesses and make investigations 
necessary to the making of all of these 
trade agreements. What is the use to 
quibble about that. Somebody writes 
these contracts. Somebody sits in long 
conferences. I want to know who they 
are. Nobody answers me. The law does 
not require the President to do these 
numerous details. The law provides 
that the President must Consult with the 
Tariff Commission, and the President 
must find some of these facts. 

Mr. Chairman, I would call to the at¬ 
tention of the House the fact that there 
is a very essential difference between the 
flexible tariff policy of the Republicans 
and the New Deal policy of reciprocal 
trade agreements. Under the Republi¬ 
can plan for reciprocal trade the Congress 
laid down a yardstick by which the Presi¬ 
dent and the Tariff Commission were 
bound to abide. Congress gave to no 
one any right to exercise official discre¬ 
tion. Congress kept the power in its 
own hands. Congress was the final arbi¬ 
ter. the Congress had the final decision; 
and Congress never did turn the power 
over to the President. If we were to do 
what my good friend, the gentleman from 
North Carolina TMr. Doughton!. the 
chairman, says, turn It over to the Presi¬ 
dent. we would be violating our oaths and 
surrendering rights and responsibilities 
that the Constitution gives us. 

That is our power, our privilege, and 
it Is our responsibility. You probably 
wonder whether a court passed on the 
constitutionality of this law. No court has 
ever passed on it because in framing the 
act they were so artful with their ma¬ 
nipulation of words that they provided 
that the complainant could not get into 
court. 

Now my good friend from Arkansas 
has been standing. I will be glad to yield 
to him. 

Mr. MILLS. On the point raised by 
the chairman of the committee my good 
friend from Ohio recognized that the 
original act passed in 1934, and the law 
as it now exists, Imposes the responsi¬ 
bility for tile program under considera¬ 
tion upon the President of the United 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
Which the gentleman says is not so. 
That Is what the law says. 

Mr MILLS. I wish to call the gentle¬ 
man’s attention to the act. which I have 
before me. 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North CaroUna. 
Let us clear that up now because the 
gentleman said that I said it was not ao. 
Let us see what the language of the act 
says. 

Mr. JENKINS. But, Mr. Chalman, 
let us not be too petulant. 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North CaroUna. 
As long as the gentleman said that what 
I said was not so the gentleeMCi should 
he fair enough to yield long enough to let 
us show what t he law is. 

Mr. JENKINB. I ha^ been fair. I 
did not yield to tivo Members at the 
same time. Did I yield to the gentle¬ 
man? 

Mr. DOUGHTON KCfTth Carolina. 
You yielded to Me, 


Mr. JENKINS. All right. The Rec¬ 
ord shows I did not, but if the gentle¬ 
man thhfks 1 did. it is all right with me. 
It is a small matter. 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 

I say that In the last analysis the final 
responsibility for what is done will be on 
the President of the United States. He is 
negotiating these agreements. The gen¬ 
tleman said that what I stated was not 
so, and I am giving him what the law 
states. Be fair about that and say 
whether what 1 said was so or not. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENKINS. What I have hereto¬ 
fore said answers the gentleman from 
North Carolina. What I want to know 
from him is. Does he know who pre¬ 
pares and wfites these trade agreements? 
And now I yield to the gentleman from 
Minnesota. 

Mr. KNUTSON. There is a Uttle mis¬ 
understanding. I think both gentlemen 
were right. 

Mr. JENKINS. I do not care to dis¬ 
cuss the matter further unless someone 
can tell me who are the men who sit 
in and hear the evidence and make the 
inve.stigations for framing and writing 
these agreements. 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
No. I said that the final responsibility 
Is on the President of the United States, 
and that is the law we are going to 
extend. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. JENKINS. Yes I shall be glad to 
yield to the gentleman from Arkansas. 

Mr. MILLS. On the question raised 
by the gentleman from Ohio as to the 
people who are involved in the negotia¬ 
tions, as my good friend knows, Mr. Will 
Clayton informed the committee that 
the responsibility insofar as the State 
Department is concerned rests on his 
shoulders._ 

Mr. JENKINS. Yes, that is what he 
said but he also said that he had never 
had anything to do with writing any of 
these trade agreements. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Taft came before 
the committee and said he had been ap¬ 
pointed by Mr. Clasrton to assist him in 
that responsibility and that he also had 
a hand in the making of trade agree¬ 
ments under this act. 

Mr. JENKINS. Is the gentleman 
through? 

Mr. MILLS. Yes. 

Mr. JENKINS. I will answer the 
gentleman by saying that Mr. Clayton 
said he never participated in writing a 
contract in his life. He is the man who 
is going to head the department that 
will have to do with making future trade 
treaties, and modify those already made. 

Mr. MILLS. He has been there 4 
months. 

Mr. JENKINS. He said he had not 
participated in a single contract and I 
think Mr. Charles Taft said that he had 
not participated in the making of any of 
these trade contracts. Who is it that 
has had anything to do with the con¬ 
tracts? Both of those gentlemen ad- 
mltt^ they did not have any experience 
in them. Why does not the gentleman 
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tell me if ho knows or else admit that he 
does not know? 

Mr. MILLS. The gentleman is en¬ 
deavoring to obtain information as to 
who is going to have authority in the 
program unde r this bill, 

Mr. JSNKINS. I want you to tell me 
who down in that Department makes 
and writes these contracts. 

Mr. MILLS. I assume the law is cor¬ 
rect and that the law is being followed. 
If 80 , the President of the United States 
assumes that responsibility. 

Mr. JENIQN8. Does the gentleman 
say the President writes them? 

Mr. MILLS. I did not say. He as¬ 
sumes that responsibility. 

. Mr. JENKINS. Then tell me who 
does write them? 

Mr. MILLS. Those whom the Presl- 

Mr. JENKINS. It is evident that the 
gentleman does not know. That illus¬ 
trates my point. I feel sorry for you. 

Mr. MILLS. Does the gentleman 
want me to be more specific? 

Mr. JENKINS. I want the gentleman 
to answer that question if he can. If he 
cannot answer then he should say so. 

Mr. MILLS. The gentleman well 
knows that the Committee on Reciprocity 
Information and the interdepartmental 
committees are made up of representa¬ 
tives of the departments mentioned in 
the law that are responsible to the Presi¬ 
dent of the United States. 

Mr. JENKINS. Is that the gentle¬ 
man's answer? 

Mr. MILLS. Certainly. That is what 
the law says. 

Mr. JENKINS. Now. let me talk a 
minute. 

Mr. WASIELEWSKI. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENIHNS. I yield to the gentle¬ 
man. 

Mr. WASIELEWSKI. Mr. Ryder, in 
his testimony before the committee, 
stated he had been a member of the Com¬ 
mittee on Reciprocity .since the law went 
into effect. 

Mr. JENKINS. But he is not in the 
State Department. 

Mr. WASIELEWSKI. No. He is a 
member of that committee. 

Mr. JENKINS. He is a member of the 
Tariff Commission and no doubt was ap¬ 
pointed by Mr. Roosevelt. The question is 
not answered yet. Now, my colleagues, 
I will bring this fiasco to a close by an¬ 
swering it myself. The State Depart¬ 
ment being steeped in diplomacy and 
secrecy keeps the names of these per¬ 
sons secret. They claim that they must 
do this, otherwise they might be sub¬ 
jected to pressure. In other words they 
are afraid that their men vdll be so weak 
as not to be able to do Justice if there is 
any danger of pressure. What a shame¬ 
ful confession. That surely proves that 
Congress made a terrible mistake to turn 
over such an important matter to ia de¬ 
partment of the Government. Do our 
juciges run and hide when they have a 
tough case to decide? Does a juryman 
sworn to do his duty ask to go and se¬ 
crete himself when he must decide an im¬ 
portant case? Taking refuge in secrecy 
Is not consistent with the courage that 
should mark the performance of any man 
who has a duty to perform. 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair¬ 
man. will the gexitleman yield? . 

Mr. JENKINS. I yield to the gentle¬ 
man from New York. 

Mr. REED of New York. They have 
become so imbued with bureaucratic 
government and control they forget that 
the Congress is responsible in the final 
analysis for every bit of legislation. 

Mr. JENKINS. The gentleman is 
right. I think I have made my point. 

The proponents of this bill maintain 
that no injury has resulted to any person 
or industry by reason of these trade 
agreements. I am wondering if they 
would agree to terminate them if such a 
showing were to be made. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. JENKINS. I yield to the gentle¬ 
man from Arkansas. 

Mr. MILLS. I think the gentleman 
from Ohio must say in all fairness that 
witnesses who came before our commit¬ 
tee did not show specific Injury; only a 
fear of the future. 

Mr. JENKINS. Oh. yes. they did; 
plenty of them. I shall cite instances. 
In 1940 they did also. 

Mr. Hull in his testimony before the 
Ways and Means Committee in 1940 
when the bill was up for the third exten¬ 
sion of this program said: 

Before I finish, I should like to say this; 
If there were any suapicion in my mind that 
the trade-agreements program hurts rather 
than benefits our people. 1 would be the first 
to abandon it. I have searched diligently 
and painstakingly the mass of evidence on 
all phases of this vital question, and I am 
firmly convinced that it proves overwhelm¬ 
ingly the beneficial nature of the trade- 
agreements program and points unmistakably 
to the dangers Inherent in an abandonment 
or weakening of that program. 

My colleagues. I am afraid that was 
not a sincere statement. The record of 
the hearings in 1940 were replete with the 
testimony of many persons which in¬ 
dicated more than a mere suspicion. I 
propose to show you that there Is much 
more than a suspicion In the testimony 
adduced at the present hearing on this 
bill now under consideration. 

You probably heard the distinguished 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Robert¬ 
son] when he spoke on Monday and 
rather slightingly referred to those who 
were claiming to have been injured as be¬ 
ing Just a few small employers. Mr. 
Chairman, the proponents of this system 
mean to sacrifice many small businesses 
on the block of free trade. They tell the 
pottery and glass workers and the textile 
workers that if their Industries cannot 
compete with the cheap labor of Europe. 
Asia, and Africa that they had better 
get jobs in some other industries. They 
apparently do not know just how power¬ 
ful the little business industries of our 
nation are and how many men they 
employ. 

Government statistics show that there 
are 214.000 manufacturing companies 
employing labor in the United States, 
200,000 of these manufacturing compa¬ 
nies employ less than 100 men. 

. Mr. Chairman, the small businessman 
is the life of America. He it is that buys 
the Automobiles and telephones and re¬ 
frigerators; he it is that buys the fin¬ 
ished products made from the products 


of the big steel and iron mills of the na¬ 
tion; he it is that buys the products of 
the farm and factory. All the big in¬ 
dustries were once small and they are 
big today because of the protection given 
them through the tariff when they were 
small. 

Who are tlie business concerns that 
favor these agreements? They are the 
automobile manufacturers and the man¬ 
ufacturers of business machines and 
farm implements and others who are 
able to produce under mass production 
systems. I hope they will wake up be¬ 
fore they find the commodities designed 
after their own products coming in as 
imports as a result of cheap labor in 
other countries. 

Who are opposed to this legislation 
and who have been aggrieved by reason 
of it? Let me read you the story of only 
a few of them. They have more than a 
mere suspicion of what has already hap¬ 
pened to them and what is yet to come. 

AGRICULTURE 

Mr. Charles W. Holman, secretary. 
National Cooperative Milk Producers 
Federation, says: 

PROPOSED CHANCES IN THE TRADE AGREEMENTS 
ACT 

1. We are opposed to continuation of the 
act. but If it Is the intention of Congress to 
extend It. It should not be extended beyond 
June 12, 1946. Changing world conditions 
within another year will require reappraisal 
of the trade-agreement program. 

2. Application of the concessions written 
into trade agreements should be limited to 
the nation which Is signatory to an agree¬ 
ment. Concessions made by us should be 
commensurate only with concessions made 
to us by the other nation. Concessions 
should be made only to nations which are 
the principal producers of the commodities 
covered in any agreement. 

3. Trade agreements should be ratified by 
the Senate of the United States. 

4. The right of court review should bo 
re.^-.tored. 

5. The act should be amended to change 
the public-hearing procedure from a farcical 
pretension to an Important, integral part of 
the negotiations. The right of witnesses to 
discuss the subject matter of their briefs 
should be made statutory. Those actually 
negotiating trade agreements should be 
present and conduct the public hearings. 

e. A congressional rule to determine modi¬ 
fication of import duties and the making of 
commodity concessions should be inserted 
into the legislation. We suggest the rein- 
corporation of section 336 of the Tariff Act 
of 1930 as a sound method of testing the 
need of tariff changes or any given com¬ 
modity. 

7. The act should prohibit lowering of any 
duties when landed costa of an imported 
article, plus the duties, are less than the 
American wholesale selling price of the 
article. 

Mr. Fred Brenckman, Washington 
representative of the National Orange, 
says: 

We wholly disapprove of the proposal that 
the President be empowered to slash to the 
extent of 60 percent rates that were In ef¬ 
fect on January 1. 1945. As we see It, this 
is a perfectly preposterous proposal. In the 
case of rates that have already been reduced 
60 percent under the provisions of the act 
of 1934, this added power would enable the 
President, or the State Department, to 
bring about a 76 percent reduction of the 
rates contained in the Tariff Act of 1930. 
We sincerely trust that Congress wiU not 
agree to such a proposition. 
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Mr. Mollin, executive secretary, Na¬ 
tional Livestock Association, says: 

We bave been opposed to the reciprocal 
trade agreement * program from the begin¬ 
ning, because we do not believe that It pro¬ 
vides adequate safeguards for the protection 
of those Industries in this country which 
cannot compete on an even basis with 
foreign countries where costs of production 
are far below those existing in this country. 

We do not believe that Congress should 
delegate the authority to set the tariffs to 
any bureau or any other branch of the Gov¬ 
ernment. We think that there Is no way In 
which the individual industries, scattered 
throughout the country, with different con¬ 
ditions In so many different places, can be 
adequately protected except by the diligent 
efforts of the Congressmen from the dis¬ 
tricts which they represent. 

We arc opposed to further tariff cuts. We 
do not believe that there has been any 
demonstrated need for further cuts in the 
tariff. As a matter of fact, we do not feel 
that, BO far as our Industry is concerned, 
and so far as most Industries are concerned, 
that we have ever had a real true test of the 
reciprocal trade program. 

WATCHES 

Mr. Walter W. Cenerazzo, national 
president of the American Watch Work¬ 
ers Union, says: 

I now wish to present to you a petition 
which we call the ghost-town petition. 
Thousond.s of American citizens are petition¬ 
ing for protection of our Industry because It 
is essential to national defense and because 
It can create 60,000 new Jobs In America. 
House bill No. 2652 can make ghost towns 
out of any Industrial community in this 
country v;here labor costs represent more 
than half the factory costs. Included In this 
petition are the fathers, mothers, sisters, and 
daughters of those now serving in the armed 
forces overseas and other Interested Ameri¬ 
cans. 

The Chairman, What Is that? 

Mr. Censrazzo. A petition, containing 
35,000 names 

I wish to present separately and as an In¬ 
dication of the Intelligence and Interest 
which those in our armed forces have In what 
Is going on here, a sheet of this ghost-town 
petition signed by some of those serving on 
the U. S. S. Hermitage, appealing to this com¬ 
mittee to protect their job opportunities 
while they sacrifice their lives If necessary to 
preserve democracy. 

“We, the undersigned citizens of the United 
States, hereby protest the enactment of House 
bill No. 2662, now before the Ways and Mteans 
Committee, which would extend to June 12. 
1948, the authority of the President to enter 
into foreign trade agreements and to au¬ 
thorize him to reduce the Import duties In 
effect on January 1, 1945, by 60 percent. 

“As citizens vitally interested in the future 
of the American jeweled-watch Industry, we 
urge our elected Bepresentatlves in Congress 
to defeat this bill, or make provisions in this 
bill to give adequate protection to the Amer¬ 
ican Jeweled-watch Industry against further 
Inroads In the American market by unfair 
foreign competition. 

“We believe the American Jeweled-watch 
Industry Is essential to national defense and 
to the welfare of our country. We urge the 
elected representatives of the people to pro¬ 
tect the jobs of the American watch workers." 

This is what Mr. H. Wickliffe Rose, one 
of the greatest experts of rayon in the 
country, and one of the most capable 
men who testified before the Ways and 
Means Committee, had to say: 

X know that that threat Is actually oper¬ 
ating as a deterrent. X know of Instances 
where mills have been deterred. For in- 
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stance, the Crompton-Shenandoah Co. 
owned a site at Hendersonville, N. C. They 
went to see Mr. Clayton about the prospects 
of building a plant on that site under this 
policy after the war. Mr. Clayton told them 
that they could not count on protection on 
the type of goods that they make. That has 
the effect of making a company pause be¬ 
fore building In Hendersonville. N. C.. and 
of looking around the world to see where 
they can get a supply of the lowest-cost 
labor and still get good, skilled production, 
and manufacture the goods In that country. 
It might be Brazil. It might bo China, as 
both of them are inviting the United States 
to bring capital and machinery in. If it 
does go to one of those countries, not only 
Hendersonville loses the pay roll, but the 
production of that mill abroad can come 
in under this low tariff program that we 
are discussing here and replace other pay 
rolls In this coimtry. We lose one pay roll, 
and then the Imported goods compete with 
the goods from our other pay rolls. 

GLASS 

Mr. Harry H. Cook of the Flint Glass 
Workers’ Union of Toledo. Ohio, says: 

We ask this committee and the Congress 
to reject the legislation now before you, 
which. If enacted, will permit officials of the 
State Department to negotiate such reduc¬ 
tions in tariff rates as will, we believe, de¬ 
prive our v/orkers of their opportunities of 
employment, will nullify the benefits which 
the Congress has voted to American workers 
In the enactment of the Pair Labor Stand¬ 
ards Act. the restrictive immigration laws, 
and will Jeopardize the continuance of the 
merchant marine. 

Mr. C. W. Carlson, on behalf of Ameri¬ 
can Glassware Association and National 
Association of Manufacturers of Pressed 
and Blown Glassware, says: 

Mr. Jenkins. Well, then, I take It on your 
page 8, tliere Is plenty of conclusive proof as 
to what these reciprocal trade agreements 
have done to your business. 

Now. if application of the additional 25 
percent or additional 60 percent which 
amounts to a total of 26. if that should be 
exercised, what would become of your In¬ 
dustry? 

Mr. Carlson. We would definitely go out of 
business, and the real proof Is In the Govern¬ 
ment survey which shows that the Industry 
made about 6 percent in 1937; and In 1938, 
when th: Czech treaty came in, it lost 3.68 
percent; and in 1939, when the Czechs were 
cut out again, the Industry was able to go 
back and make a little money, about 1.74 
percent; and. of course, when the imports were 
cut off sllll further, they made more money. 

Mr. C. J. Uhrmann. vice president, 
plant manager, Imperial Glass Corp„ 
Bellaire, Ohio, says: 

Mr. Jenkins. Were you familiar with the 
conditions In the glass industry of the United 
States when the Czechoslovakian trade agree¬ 
ment was drawn? 

Mr. Uhrmann. Yes. 

Mr. Jenkins. And were you in position 
then to know what effect that had, if any, on 
your industry? 

Mr. Uhrmann. I was; yes. 

Mr. Jenkins. What effect did It have on 
your Industry? 

Mr. Uhrmann. We have almost completely 
lost a third of our normal production on 
actually hand-blown glassware. X would like 
to explain that we make a complete line of 
table glassware, which means that in addi¬ 
tion to hand-blown glassware, we also make 
hand-pressed glassware, and the combined 
product, or the combined production Is glass 
tableware. To make it fully clear, I would 
like to explain further, that in the tableware 
Une, for initanoe, a salad plate alone is not 


sufficient for a complete line. You have to 
have the blown items together with it, such 
as tumblers, goblets, jugs, decanters, and 
items which are naturally blown. 

The pressed items are plates, sugars and 
creams, and bowls and candlesticks and 
things of that sort. 

porrERY 

Mr. Joseph' M. Wells, representing 
United States Potters Association, says: 

With the administration’s demand for 
60,000.000 American peacetime Jobs, the re¬ 
quest for an additional 50 percent tariff 
reduction is simply fantastic. I want to go 
on record with the prophecy that history 
will prove the reciprocal-trading treaties, 
as set up, negotiated, and administered by 
the present State I5epartment were the 
greatest economic mistakes of our genera¬ 
tion. 

Mr. James M. Duffy, national presi¬ 
dent, National Brotherhood of Operative 
Potters, East Liverpool, Ohio, says: 

Mr. Chairman and members of the 
committee, on behalf of the National 
Brotherhood of Operative Potters, affiliated 
with the American Federation of lAbor, of 
which 1 have the honor of being its national 
president, I wish to state that we are op¬ 
posed to the further extension of the trade 
treaty program, and especially to the au¬ 
thority requested that present tariff rates 
may be reduced another 60 percent. 

MAIfGANESB 

Mr. J. Carson Adkerson, president, 
American Manganese Producers Associ¬ 
ation, says: 

One of the greatest set-backs to the do¬ 
mestic Industry was the cut in the duty. 
Tlie manganese ore tariff was cut 60 percent 
by the trade agreement with Brazil, a minor 
supplier. This was done in 1936 without 
notice or any consideration whatsoever to 
manganese producers and without regard to 
national defense. 

As a result, United States has paid a severe 
penalty. After the cut in the tariff a num¬ 
ber of manganese operations in this country 
were abandoned and the mines allowed to 
collapse. Our total known reserves of 
low-grade manganese ore in 25 States ex* 
ceeds 200,000,000 tons and further work dis¬ 
closes additional reserves. It simply takes 
time for development of underground ore 
bodies. 

Assistant Secretary of State W. L. Clayton, 
testifying before this committee, recently 
stated: 

“Of courae, the things that we lacked prin¬ 
cipally were the metals and minerals which, 
of course, we did not have. They wore not 
stored in the earth here, and we had to go 
elsewhere to get them. Principally, that Is 
the thing." 

Secretary of the Interior Harold Ickes, be¬ 
fore the Small Business Committee of the 
Senate, in 1943, stated: 

“We still have here. 16 months after Pearl 
Harbor, an anomalous situation. In which, 
on the one hand, there Is a serious need for 
raw materials to feed our war plants, and, 
on the other hand, there are large numbers 
of small entrepreneurs—owners and opera¬ 
tors of small mining and milling properties— 
begging for an opportunity to produce lor 
war. 

• * * ♦ • 

“We are, furthermore, under a moral obli¬ 
gation to sustain small enterprise If we wish 
to rebuild and retain the America that we 
have known, with its concepts of individual 
freedom and opportunity.*’ 

Mr. E. L. Torbert, vice president, Onon¬ 
daga Pottery Co.. Syracuse, N. Y., says: 

In*\he light of conditions heretofore stated, 
we oppose any further grant of powers to 
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reduce the now^xtetlng tarjW rmtw, and si^g- 
gest that the agreement he extended for a 
period not to exceed 1 year. We make this 
suggestion because we believe this time of 
abnormal condltlOBS ie not the time to alter 
fundamental policy. 

We further prop<Mte that any new treaties 
negotiated under this act be made subject 
to con g re s s io nal approval. 

Regardless of whether the act is continued, 
ve do speclfleally propose that the original 
rates of the Taidlf Act of 1930 be restored on 
china and earthenware as covered In para- 
gi^aphs 211, 213 of the Tariff Act of 1930. 
Perhaps this could best be accomplished by 
providing that there shall be no reduction in 
duty under the 1930 rates an imports com¬ 
peting directly with articles produced by 
handicraft industries in the United States. 

WOOL 

Mr. J. B. Wilson, on behalf of the Na¬ 
tional Wool Growers’ Association, sairs: 

Mr. JxMKiNs. Despite the fact we raise this 
In Ohio, some of the finest wool raised in tiie 
world, the wool raisers in Ohio are dissatisfied 
with the present tariff, are they not? 

MV. Wn.soN. Every wool grower in the 
country, so far as I know. is. Congressman 
Jenkins. 

Mr. J. M. Jones, secretary. National 
Wool Growers’ Association, says: 

Our people of the West urge that the Con¬ 
gress of the United States assume again its 
responsibilities by not passing this bill to 
e.^tond the authority of the President under 
section 3S0 of the Tariff Act of 1330. 

Mr. Arthur Besse, president of the Na¬ 
tional Association of Wool Manufactur¬ 
ers, says: 

Mr. Bisbb. The wool-textile industry is op- 
poeed to U. R. 3683 and opposed to the ex¬ 
tension of the reciprocal trade-agreements 
fttnendment in any form. 

Mr. Chairman, this legislation through 
which Congress has abdicated its con¬ 
stitutional powers should bs repealed. 
Eqieclally should Congress assert itself 
and prevent further encroachment on 
the rliidits of the people by giving to the 
Executive the uncontrolled power to fur¬ 
ther reduce the protection of many in¬ 
dustries by 50 percent. It must be re¬ 
membered that this legislation goes a 
long way further than the present legis¬ 
lation. No one who votes for this legis¬ 
lation can honestly go back to his con¬ 
stituents and say that he is opposed to 
the further surrender of constitutional 
powers by the Congress. This is a grand 
opportunity for Congress to regain one 
of the powers which it gave up under 
the spell of the magic words—this is an 
emergency and this will insure peace. 

BXr. DOVOmON of Noith Carolina. 
Mr. Ghairman, I yield 30 minutes to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania £Mr. 
EsauuMnl. 

Mr. BSSRHARTER. Mr. Chaiiman, 
in thendnortty report of the House Ways 
and Means Committee on H. A. 3200, a 
bill for the extension and strengthen^ 
of the reciprocal trade-agreements pro* 
gram, the authors pay lip service to every 
priaeiple embodied in the Trade Agree- 
meiitB Act of 1034, and implemented 
through the trade-agreements program: 
then they turn and by extraordinary 
and chameleon-like evasions and twists, 
they seek to (hseredit and to destroy, by 
crippling amendhients, the only instru¬ 
ment yet devised by the imited StatM 


Government to put into effect the princi¬ 
ples which they pretend to espouse. 

Not only is the report full of misrepre¬ 
sentations and faulty reasoning, but it is 
shot through with spiteful, trifling, but 
irritating mbsqulto-like jabs at the pro¬ 
gram Itself, at the manner in which it is 
carried on, and at American citisens who 
have exercised their rights as American 
citizens to support the program. 

In this document the authors declare 
themselves in favor of expanding our 
foreign trade as a means of increasing 
employment and raising living standards 
in this countiy. But they are violently 
opposed to any reduction of the exces¬ 
sive barriers which are preventing this 
expansion. They believe in reciprocity 
and in fair dealings among nations, but 
tlwy urge discrimination among our for¬ 
eign customei's. They recognize that the 
United States and the world are facing a 
terrific economic emergency, but they are 
opposed to doing anything to meet it. 
They quote the Apostle Paul in favor of 
providing for those of our own house 
first, but they are unwilling for those of 
our own house to have adequate and 
remunerative markets for the fruits of 
their labors. 

They cringe in fear lest some foreign 
country, all but prostrated by war, shall 
outstrip and outdo American enterprise 
and ingenuity and resources and ted^e 
away our foreign—even our domestic— 
markets; they tremble, along vrtth the 
protagonists of a few highly protected In¬ 
dustries who have not ceased to tremble 
since 1934, lest American markets some¬ 
time, somehow, be flooded with the prod¬ 
ucts of foreign slave labor. They look 
back yearningly to the lush 1920’8 when 
American taxpayers and investors were 
giving away, to foreign consumers, the 
prexiucts of American farms and facto¬ 
ries and when oiu* tariif policy was mak¬ 
ing it impossible for foreign consumers 
to pay for those products. They look 
back to the false and artificial prosperity 
that was building up in those days and 
that was paid for at so high a price in the 
early 1330’s, and would like to go back 
and take the country back with them. 

The minority report strikes the pitch 
and sets the tone of the arguments 
which are heard and will be heard here 
on the floor agidnst the passage of the 
bill. Only for that reasem is It worthy 
of close examination. 

One of the first misrepresentations en¬ 
countered is in that section of the report 
entitled “The Underlying Theory of the 
Bill.” It is the statement that tibe pro¬ 
ponents of the bill regard it as a '*badge 
of American generosity.*’ It Is not such 
a badge and none of its friends has ever 
so described it. These trkmdB, and Its 
enemies too, know very well that by Its 
very terms the law requires Ms adminis¬ 
trators to get as much thrcfogh trade 
agreements as they give, and that they 
have done so. Neither Americans nor 
idreign counU ies r^ard the program as 
a relief or a charity program, but ms a 
straight business proposition w be i wb y 
neither side gives anything except In oi^- 
der to get something. 

Americans and foreigners alike do re- 
ffanl tke program, however, as a ^rmbel 
and an Mstrumeat of American .wllJiUlg«> 


ness to face realities and the necessity 
for coopexatiem with other countries for 
the benefit of all—emphatically includ¬ 
ing the United States of America. 

The authors of t3at minority report in¬ 
dignantly disclaim their title to the label 
of “economic isolationists,** and insist 
that they fully realize the necessity of 
expanding foi*elgn trade. Yet they stand 
foursquare against the only practical 
means yet .worked out to achieve that 
purpose, and they have no alternative 
suggestion as to how it can be done. 
They want jobs In this oounti'y and the 
maintenance of domestic wage and price 
levels, but they are terribly afraid that 
if we take measures to enable the prod¬ 
ucts of American Industry and agi*icul- 
ture to find foreign markets **our shores 
will become the dumping grounds for the 
surplus products of the world.'’ 

iniey charge that the proponents of 
the trade-agreements legislation are de¬ 
manding subsidies from the Federal 
Treasury for export industries. This is 
a far cry from the truth and would de¬ 
lude no one familiar with the course of 
the trade agreements program during 
past years. The fact is that most of the 
export industries of the United States 
get on without subsidies and that it is 
the so-called domestic Industries which 
are nourished and fostered behind tariff 
walls that are realty the recipients of 
subsidies, subsidies extracted from Amer¬ 
ican consumers. 

Again, the opponents of the program 
worry about the regimentation of Amer¬ 
ican industry and agriculture which 
they allege would resuH from a lower¬ 
ing of excessive tariif barriers. They 
are entirely indifferent to the infinitely 
more severe regimentation and control 
which are inevitable if large and impor¬ 
tant segments of American industry and 
agriculture are deprived of their foreign 
markets and must have their produc¬ 
tion held down to the volume that the 
domestic market alone can absorb. 

Notwithstanding the desire they assert 
for the expansion of American foreign 
trade, the authors of this minority re¬ 
port are convinced that such expansion 
means economic warfare. They say in 
so many words that if we propose to ex¬ 
port $10,000,000,000 worth of Asneriean 
products in postwar years we might as 
well “drop all talk of economic peace.” 
They visualize the United States em¬ 
barked upon a ruthless drive to wrest 
away from Great Britain that country’s 
export markets and thereby so irritating 
the British that. In retaliation. Great 
Britain will “place an embargo upon the 
products of American workmen,” The 
minority Members would keep the prod¬ 
ucts of American woxkmen at home so 
that the British will hot be Impatlent'and 
make us keep those products at home, 
Ooffiidicated reMoning, to «ay the least. 

The fact that Britain herself might 
again, as in the past, be our best foreign 
customer, if she has an opportunity to 
pay with exports needed, and wanted, 
by other countries, including the Unitad 
States, conufietely escapes the attention 
of the authors of this report. TheyproN 
less to bdieve that, by giving coneessibha 
in retbm for concessions obtained, the 
UnMed States will be “the first to disargi 
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h^raelf on the economic front*' and will 
'**make her domestic market vulnerable 
to invasion by low-cost foreign goods 
produced by labor at a fraction of the 
American wage scale." 

Over and over again the "fear" note 
creeps into the report. Its authors quote 
from three spokesmen for three highly 
protected Industries who aver that they 
have been frightened out of making any 
«postwar plans merely by the introduction 
of legislation for renewal of the trade- 
agreements program. All three of these 
industries have been progressively pros¬ 
perous during the 11 years that the pro¬ 
gram has been in operation. 

The minority members of the com¬ 
mittee are devoted to principles. They 
regard it as "a travesty upon the prin¬ 
ciples of free, representative government 
that the American Congress surren¬ 
dered" its right to fix tariffs in 1934. 
But on the same page of the report they 
propose an amendment which would 
enable the Executive to go on exercising 
this function if the Congress did not. by 
majority vote "in 90 legislative days” 
repudiate the Executive’s action. They 
admit that since—they say—most of the 
power to adjust tariffs under the original 
act has been exhausted, it does not make 
so much difference about the principle 
of the thing now. There they disclose 
their real purpose, which is to hamstring 
the program and make it unworkable by 
any possible device, not to defend a con¬ 
stitutional principle which the Supreme 
Court has held again and again is not 
in jeopardy because of Executive agree¬ 
ments such as the reciprocal trade 
agreements. 

The insidious attack goes on and on. 
The authors of the report deplore the 
idea that the United States should face 
up to and do something about the most 
serious economic crisis the world has ever 
confronted. They are all for maintain¬ 
ing the status quo ante. After all the 
faults they have found with the program 
they come to the astonishing conclusion 
that, everything considered, it might 
not be a bad idea to continue it until 
something better turns up from some¬ 
where. But as for Improving it and 
adapting it to present-day conditions, 
"there is no need to act now. as in a 
panic." 

There is no need now. they say, in the 
face of the conditions confronting this 
country and the world, to strengthen the 
only workable implement of international 
cooperation available for attacking world 
economic problems. They are against 
having the United States—most powerful 
economically of all nations—take any 
measure on its own initiative. Let things 
ride, say the authors of this report, and 
maybe "the economic council of the new 
United Nations organization will be able 
to furnish a guide to all nations in the 
matter of removing restrictions on for¬ 
eign trade and otherwise arrive at a 
sound basis for a permanent postwar 
solution to the problem of foreign com¬ 
merce.*’ 

It is not to be easily believed that they 
honestly want to wait and take a blue¬ 
print and a program drawn up by the 
economic council of the United Nations. 
Their real hope is that if. as. and when 
the economic* council of the United Na¬ 


tions does propose such a plan, they will 
be able to block its adoption as they 
would like to block continuation of the 
reciprocal trade-agreements program. 

In the section entitled "The Minority 
Position" the authors afarm their faith 
in the principle of reciprocity, but are 
horrified at the thought of its being con¬ 
taminated by "world politics.” Turning 
their backs on the 11-year record of the 
administration of the trade-agreements 
program, they convince themselves, if no 
one else, that the economic welfare of 
American workers and farmers is to be 
traded off for unspecified diplomatic ad¬ 
vantages and secret political prizes. 
This is all of a piece with the reiterated 
and untruthful implication that the dip¬ 
lomats in the State Department are the 
only persons who have anything to say 
about the management of the program. 

They do not mention the partisan, log¬ 
rolling. political maneuvering which has 
made congressional tariff making in the 
past a sour economic joke with disas¬ 
trous consequences. They say nothing 
about the long record of congressional 
failure and refusal to ratify and put into 
effect reciprocal tariff agreements nego¬ 
tiated by the Executive under previous 
tariff acts. 

It would, of course, be difficult for Re¬ 
publicans with the strong sense of party 
loyalty displayed by the minority mem¬ 
bers of the Ways and Means Committee 
to repudiate the principle of reciprocity 
for which great Republicans are justly 
entitled to so much credit, and which is 
the basic principle of the trade agree¬ 
ments program. They—^like the propo¬ 
nents of the bill—quote President 
McKinley on the subject, but they care¬ 
fully lift from their context certain sen¬ 
tences from his last public address. 

I am going to read from the same pas¬ 
sage of that address some of the sen¬ 
tences which they omitted: 

A system which provides a mutual exchange 
of commodities is manifestly essential to the 
continued and healthful growth of our ex¬ 
port trade. Reciprocity is the natural out¬ 
growth of our wonderful industrial develop¬ 
ment under the domoitic policy now firmly 
established. What we produce beyond our 
domestic consumption must have a vent 
abroad. The excess must be relieved through 
a foreign outlet and we shall sell wherever 
we can and buy wherever the buying wlU en¬ 
large our sales and production, and thereby 
make a greater demand for home labor. 

• * * • • 

The expansion of our trade and commerce 
Is the pressing problem. Commercial wars 
are unprofitable. A policy of good wUl and 
friendly trade relations wlU prevent reprisals. 

The minority’s reasons for omitting 
these pertinent sentences are abundantly 
clear without being spelled out here. 

But we come immediately to a most 
astounding departure from party loyalty 
in the minority ranks. Hiey, in their 
own words, "reject absolutely the no¬ 
tion that reciprocity can exist at all in 
company with the unconditional most- 
favored-nation rule." The minority 
members of the committee are weU aware 
that the unconditional most-favored-na- 
tion principle owes as much of its origin 
to foreslghted RwiUicans as does the 
reciprocity princii^e which they extol. 
They faced a difficult dilemma in their 
search for something about the program 


to attack. 8o they threw overboard the 
principle of nondiscrimination and 
equality in commercial relations, which 
was enunciated more than 20 years ago 
by a Republican Vice Chairman of the 
United States Tariff Commission. Wil¬ 
liam S. Culbertson; approved by a Re¬ 
publican President, Warren G. Harding; 
and put into effect by a Republican Sec¬ 
retary of State. Charles Evans Hughes. 
This is the principle which the minority 
members of the committee now label a 
"notion” that they "absolutely reject.” 

Throughout the recent hearings and in 
the hearings in 1943 the minority mem¬ 
bers of the committee spoke at length 
and with fervor about imaginary injuries 
to which American Interests have been 
exposed through adherence to the most- 
favored-nation principle. Again and 
again they have been faced with the 
fact that innumerable discriminations 
against United States commerce have 
been removed or averted through the ap¬ 
plication of this principle or through 
reciprocal trade agreements. The facts 
made no impression on them and thLs 
particular red-herring trail lopes and 
doubles back and forth across the whole 
course of the hearings. 

Under the heading "How the program 
has operated” the minority members dis¬ 
miss very curtly the testimony of wit¬ 
nesses who appeared at the hearing in 
support of extension of the program. 
The record of the hearings shows that 
in their questioning and lecturing of such 
witnesses at times their behavior was 
considerably short of courteous. 

While, according to the minority re¬ 
port, "the great preponderance of the 
testimony was in opposition to the con¬ 
tinuance of the program,” there was ad¬ 
mittedly some exceptions who are de¬ 
scribed as "witnesses representing the 
large export industries and diversified 
industries connected directly or indi¬ 
rectly with export trade, free-trade 
academicians, and women’s clubs.” 

These exceptions, of course, were the 
representatives of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, the National 
Foreign Trade Council, the National 
Council of American Importers, an affili¬ 
ate of the American Federation of Labor, 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations, 
the American Farm Bureau Federation, 
the Farmers’ Union. 1,300 of the coun¬ 
try’s leading economists, the General 
Federation of Women’s* Clubs, the Na¬ 
tional League of Women Voters, the 
American Association of University 
Women, and many other trade associa¬ 
tions, labor organizations, and other 
groups as well as individuals. The ex¬ 
ceptions, in other words, were a complete 
cross section of American business, in¬ 
dustrial. labor, agricultural, and civil life. 
The views of the millions of American 
citizens who spoke through these repre¬ 
sentatives made no impression on the 
minority members of the committee. A 
deaf ear and a rough tongue were all they 
had for Americans whose opinions dif¬ 
fered from their own on a matter in 
which the welfare of every American 
worker and farmer is concerned. 

The minority, noting with apprehen¬ 
sion ^hat the law contains no yardstick 
with which to measure the validity of 
the claims of protected industries that 
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they have been injured by the reciprocal 
trade-agreements program, provide in 
their report such a yardstick, of a unique 
design, indeed. 

Their formula is that when for any 
given commodity the raUo of imports to 
total domestic consumption begins to 
rise, the increase is clearly indicative of 
injury to the domestic industry. The 
members t>f the minority would apply 
this formula without regard to whether 
the industry in question was flourishing, 
prospering, and expanding, or not; with¬ 
out regard to whether the domestic mar¬ 
ket Is expanding and able to absorb, at 
good prices, more than the domestic in¬ 
dustry could provide. They would apply 
the formula to commodities of which do¬ 
mestic production has never been ade¬ 
quate to meet domestic requirements— 
such commodities as wool, flaxseed, hides, 
beef, manganese, and many others. 
There could not be a leas acctirate index 
to the extent of competitive effect or a 
more complete disregard of the interests 
of American consumers. 

The report expresses the concern of 
the minority members about the future 
of the synthetic-rubber industry in the 
United States—a most proper concern 
for every American. But the report is 
devoted largely to baseless and unfound¬ 
ed assertions that proponents of the 
trade-agreements program dismiss the 
whole subject with the argument that 
synthetic rubber will never replace natu¬ 
ral rubber. This contradicts the exist¬ 
ence of expert and informed testimony, 
reported in the hearings, of one Assist¬ 
ant Secretary of State, and the consid¬ 
ered opinion of another, that if national 
defense considerations require the main¬ 
tenance of synthetic-rubber facilities 
after the war at public expense, it would 
be cheaper and more honest to subsidize 
thM facilities directly, so that taxpayers 
may know what they are paying for, 
rather than forcing consumers to pay 
exorbitant prices, by means of a tariff, 
for every pound of either synthetic or 
natural rubber they use. 

In the section devoted to synthetic 
rubber the report reaches a new high of 
inconsistency. In one paragraph it fore¬ 
bodes that the foreign rubber monopoly 
will undersell the synthetic product after 
the war, no matter how low the price of 
the synthetic. In the next paragraph it 
cites technicians who anticipate that 
after the war the price of synthetic rub¬ 
ber will be as low as 16 cents a pound. 
Either way, the rosy outUxdc for millions 
of tire-hungry Americans will be turned 
into a mirage if the minority has its way 
and there is imposed a drastic tariff 
which will run up the prices of all kinds 
of rubber. 

The heading **Trade-agreements mro- 
gram has failed to achieve its obJeetiyes'* 
is justtfled by the minority members of 
the committee by the fact that some re¬ 
covery from the depths of the 1932 de¬ 
pression had already been made in 1984 
and 1985 when the trade-agreements 
progrbrn was getting under way. Dur¬ 
ing the hearings the minority members 
were proldse in their charges about ex- 
travagent promises which they alleged 
had been made about what the program 
would accomplish in the way of ending 
the depression, preventing war, and gen¬ 


erally performing miracles. Such prom¬ 
ises, of course, never had been made and 
the minority, when invited to cite chap¬ 
ter and verse, could not do so. No one 
ever claimed that tibe trade agreements 
alone would, could, or did account for 
the whole recovery from the depression 
low when a multitude of factors, both 
here and abroad, were designed to and 
did contribute to the same end. Some 
very potent medicines other than the 
trade-agreements program were admin¬ 
istered to the desperately sick United 
States economy after—not before—1982. 
To say that the program of vigorous but 
cautious reduction and removal of ob¬ 
structions to our foreign trade and the 
expansion of our foreign markets did not 
contribute to our recovery is, on the face 
of it, ridiculous. 

What was true of recovery in foreign 
trade in the early 1980*s is, of course, 
equally true about the changes that took 
place in that trade as World War n drew 
nearer and nearer. Had the principles 
of the trade-agreements program been 
adopted earlier and had the mechanism 
been made more nearly adequate to Its 
task, as is now proposed, the whole eco¬ 
nomic history of the Interwar years 
might well have been different. If the 
views of the minority of the Ways and 
Means Committee, as expressed in this 
report, prevail after this war, that his¬ 
tory will repeat itself. 

The minority report, with all its exag¬ 
gerations. misrepresentations, evasions, 
and inconsistencies, arrives at last, how¬ 
ever, at some surprisingly sound conclu¬ 
sions, none of which is based upon the 
substance of the report. It stresses the 
necessity of a sound domestic economy. 
The trade-agreements program, by help¬ 
ing to provide adequate and remunera¬ 
tive markets, both foreign and domestic, 
for the products of efficient United States 
enterprise, can and will help to create 
that sound economy. The report de¬ 
plores the '^exportation of unemploy¬ 
ment*' as a factor in causing nations to 
raise their tariffs and to impose quotas 
and other trade barriers. The trade- 
agreements program, by helping to clear 
away those barriers, will help to stop the 
exportation of unemployment. Ade¬ 
quate foreign markets mean increased 
domestic economic activity. Lowering 
our own barriers against needed and de¬ 
sirable Imports helps to make those mar¬ 
kets possible. 

The minority report expresses con¬ 
cern about unforeseeable, chaotic, eco¬ 
nomic conditions in the postwar period. 
That concern should by all means in¬ 
spire support for a sound and workable 
system of assurances and safeguards 
such as the agreements now in effect and 
the principles of the trade-agreements 
program provide. Extension and en¬ 
largement of the program as contem¬ 
plated under H. R. 3240, far from in- 
V(^ving the United States in any pos¬ 
sible disadvantageous commltiiieiitt 
offers the only possible oppcuiAiiiity 
available to the United States to hoM the 
guaranties it now has and to bargain 
effectively for others as they may be¬ 
come necessary. 

The trade-agreements program, in 
short, offers the most feasible and mosst 


means of fulfilling the closing sentence 
of the minority report, which is: 

Let VLB ever remember that we muet keep 
America free, strong, and prosperous If we 
would be the hope and aalvation of the 
world. 

Mr. DOUQHTON of North CaroUna. 
Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the 
gentleman from North CaroUna CMr. 
FoloxrI. 

Mr. FQLOER. Mr. Chairman, this is 
a pecuUar time, an ominous Juncture in 
our life, to question the wisdom or the 
validity of the operation of our country 
under reciprocal-trade agreements. Not 
surrendering any of our domestic rights 
or benefits but bolding that these are 
also best protected by a continuation of 
the reciprocal trade-agreements policy 
and law, we have the further concern 
that we are to show to the world either 
that we are sincere in our protesta¬ 
tions of a desire for a world peace and 
a world security or that we are not sin¬ 
cere in them. This consideration im¬ 
pels me as a Member of the House to say 
a few words in regard to the situation in 
which we find ourselves today. 

I do not want my children or my 
grandchildren to be able to read in the 
years or the cycles of years that are to 
come that I have failed to take a part 
in undertaking to symbolize the declara¬ 
tion we made earlier that we proposed 
to devote all that we had, our fortunes, 
and with them our sacred honor, to the 
accomplishment of a Just and lasting 
peace in the world. I cannot for the life 
of me reconcile opposition to the con^ 
tinuatlon of this Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act and Its poUcy with sin¬ 
cerity in the’ protestations and promises 
that we as a Congress have made looking 
to the maintaining of a just and lasting 
peace. 

Mr. Chairman, the road that is paved 
with Isolationism or selfishness—and 
these terms are almost interchangeable— 
can lead to but one end. The person, or 
the party, or the nation which travels 
this road can reach but one destination. 
It is strange that some people have never 
learned the truth or the force in the 
statement that "No man liveth unto him¬ 
self. and no man dieth unto himself." 

For a long, long time the tariff, a 
designation familiar to everyone, was 
the football of politics. On this, as an 
issue, men staked their fortunes in the 
seeking of public office or preferment. 
Circumstances, which one need not now 
advert to, often brought the result thdt 
we had what we knew to be, and know 
to have been, high protective preferen¬ 
tial tariff rates; often advocate in the 
name of Infant industiy, but continued 
in so long that the effects became un¬ 
bearable to the great body of the Amer¬ 
ican people. These grew to a siae beyond 
common sense or good judgment. No 
one profited by this "protection" except 
thoee who were permitted to grow from 
a state of infani^ to giants of Industry, 
with complete control of the economies 
of our country. It may be true that 
there was a vast accumulation of wealth, 
but there was an unconscionable distri¬ 
bution, so that neither labor nor agil- 
outure participated but were redined to 
a state of impoverishment trom year to 
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year. I remember the plight of labor 
and agriculture in those days, and I re¬ 
member that it was accepted as a truth 
that our labor status and our agricultural 
condition reached such a stage as to re¬ 
sult in the destruction of both. 

One man appealed to the-country in 
these words: 

Destroy your cities and leave your farms, 
and your cities will spring up again as if by 
magic; destroy your farms and the grass will 
grow in the streets of every city in this 
country. 

I am not old. but 1 saw this prophecy 
literally fulfilled. Not until 1934 was 
there actual departure from the un¬ 
happy state in which and through 
which we had undertaken, for years, to 
struggle. We remember that in 1930 a 
tariff law of terrible proportions was 
enacted, through the assurance of some 
that this would aid in lifting us from a 
most terrible depression. It did not, of 
course, have that effect, but the oppo¬ 
site. In 1934 the reciprocal trade- 
agreements policy was adopted, and at 
this point I wish to quote to you from 
the words of a man who had labored long 
to correct this tariff evil and to deliver 
the people of our country from the awful 
effects of a continued policy of enriching 
a few at the expense of the many. I 
quote from the words of our former Sec¬ 
retary of State, Hon. Cordell Hull: 

In 1034 the United States decided to go the 
other way. and to use Its Influence to per¬ 
suade other countries to take the same new 
course. Under the Trade Agreements Act we 
have succeeded in reaching agreements with 
28 countries, to our advantage and theirs. 
But International relations bad already de¬ 
teriorated to such an extent, against the set¬ 
ting of trade wars and depressions, that Hitler 
had come Into power in Germany and the 
Japs were In Manchuria. We shall soon have 
another chance to make a peace. This time 
we propose to make one that will last. We 
know that it cannot last unless It embraces 
not only political and military affairs, but 
also arrangements to provide the essential 
prerequisites to economic prosperity, and to 
maintaining and improving standards of liv¬ 
ing In our own and all other countries. The 
trade agreements program Is one of these 
essentials. 

It is possibly remarkable that we find 
some of our friends in the Congress pro¬ 
fessing a willingness to extend the Recip¬ 
rocal Trade Agreements Act for a year, 
but at the same time—what can you do in 
a year?—^when we read the Rxcoed of 
yesterday we find that their laboring has 
been to go back to the days of the 
Hawley-Smoot or the Bmoot-Hawley 
tariff policy. Figures are given which 
were prepared by the old Tariff League, 
which has not had a new transfusion of 
blood since 1896. The proposal in the 
Doughton bill, which we have for con¬ 
sideration. cannot be dismissed with the 
idea that it is purely an altruistic effort. 

While it is designed to establish a 
working trade agreement among the 
countries of the world, the 28 with others 
to be included, and to contribute to the 
establishment of a just and lasting peace 
among nations, it is not without its defi¬ 
nite benefits to our own country. I 
quote from the testimony of Hon. Wil* 
liam L. Clayton, recently made Assistant 
Secretary of State, but for many years 


thoroughly familiar with tariffs and the 
results of tariff laws. He says: 

I wish to convey to the committee my 
complete satisfaction with the existing ma¬ 
chinery of administration, which we have 
taken over intact from Secretary Hull. I 
shall be happy to work with it, for I believe 
that it Is designed to provide every necessary 
safeguard to avoid injustice and to assure 
that the final decisions in each case are in 
accord with the weight of the evidence. We 
are very fortunate to have at hand, at a time 
when we are uniquely endowed with aU the 
power and influence necessary to lead the 
world toward economic reconstruction, an 
instrument which has been tested and im¬ 
proved over the years and in which the Amer¬ 
ican people have great confidence. It has 
been used with caution and with wisdom, 
and it will continue to be used that way. 

Mr. PATRICK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. POLGER. I yield. 

Mr. PATRICK. Does the gentleman 
remember the time when, under the pro¬ 
tection they have been discussing here 
today, money became so short among the 
poor folks of this country that President 
Hoover issued an order to bring all the 
gold and silver out of hiding, and called 
it in from the tobacco pouches and socks, 
and that the banks promptly locked it up 
behind closed doors? 

Mr. POLGER. I remember most of the 
things that happened, but I would like to 
forget some of them. 

The Committee of Reciprocity Infor¬ 
mation is composed of responsible offi¬ 
cers of the Tariff Commission and the 
Departments of State. Commerce, Agri¬ 
culture, and the Treasury. Through 
these, private Interests may present their 
views, and to them give information. 
Most of the members of this committee 
serve as members of the Trade Agree¬ 
ments Committee, which coordinates the 
work of all the Interested Government 
agencies in the administration of the 
trade-agreempnts program. Due notice 
is given of any and every intention to 
negotiate a trade agreement. As an in¬ 
stance of the care provided for the op¬ 
eration of these committees, reference is 
made to the escape clause or provision of 
article XI of the trade agreement with 
Mexico, to which both Mr. Ryder and 
Mr. Charles P. Taft have directed the 
committee’s attention; reminding that 
these provisions have evolved from long 
experience in the operation of the trade- 
agreements program. They state that in 
the committee’s view they represent a 
perfected Instrument through which 
trade barrier reduction can be achieved, 
with full scope for flexibility where flex¬ 
ibility is needed, and that the provision 
gives assurance that if. as a result of im- 
foreseen developments and of the con¬ 
cession granted on a product, the prod¬ 
uct is being imported in such increased 
quantities and under such conditions as 
to cause or threaten serious injury to 
domestic producers of like or similar 
products, then this Government or the 
other government concerned, as the case 
may be. shall be free to withdraw the 
concession, or to modify it so as to pre¬ 
vent such Injury. 

I wish to quote one sentence from the 
language so pertinently. 1 thh:^ used by 
Secretary Stettinius in his statement 
regarding this legislation. He says; 


A resolute attack on restrictive trade bar¬ 
riers throughout the world—an attack such 
as would be made possible by enactment of 
the legislation proposed herein, would give 
the rest of the world a symbol, and a tangible 
proof that we mean what we say about Join¬ 
ing with other nations in working toward 
a more prosperous and a more secure world, 
and that we are determined not to repeat 
the mistakes that were made after the last 
war. 

Let me quote also from the language 
of Mr. Nelson A. Rockefeller, Assistant 
Secretary of State, in charge of Amer¬ 
ican Republics affairs: 

The hemisphere unity which has been 
achieved in this war is a priceless asset, not 
only to us but to each one of the other re¬ 
publics. This unity is not the product of 
mere words. It is made up of countless in¬ 
stances of doing things together, of working 
out problems to our mutual best interest 
through Joint efforts and common agree¬ 
ment. That is the essence of International 
cooperation in action. The record shows not 
only that it works, but perhaps even more 
importantly, the record here in the hemi¬ 
sphere shows that in reality It is the only 
policy that does work. You simply cannot 
get unity by either force or purchase—you 
work it out together, or you Just do not get 
it. 

This is but to recognize the value of 
cooperation, and to assure the willing¬ 
ness of this Government that the stand¬ 
ard of living in other lands may be 
raised, which, withal, will contribute to 
our own well-being. People without 
means do not purchase things. The pov¬ 
erty of the peoples of other nations will 
certainly reflect itself in an unhappy 
effect upon our own economy and well¬ 
being. 

We have in our Government, or as our 
Government, 48 separate States. There 
can be no trade barriers as between these 
States, for that is prohibited by the Con¬ 
stitution. It is no doubt the result of 
the knowledge of the framers of our Con¬ 
stitution that we, as States, must trade 
and commune with each other, and one 
helpful to all. 

There is no danger in the provision in 
this bill that in the adjustment of tariffs 
an additional leeway, through the pro¬ 
vision that where found advisable and 
necessary an additional margin of in¬ 
crease or reduction in tariff rates may 
be employed. Some may not have been 
decreased or increased at all; the pro¬ 
vision is provided to the end that the 
Tariff Commission, the Committee for 
Reciprocity Information, with all the 
machinery provided for safeguarding, 
may have room to make needed amend¬ 
ments as circumstances and time may 
seem to require. 

Cooperation among peoples, nations, 
and individuals is one of the great meth¬ 
ods by which the common good can be 
arrived at. I make reference to the for¬ 
mation of the Apple Blossom Club in the 
State of Michigan. In Michigan there 
is an area of barren, cut-over pine land, 
occupied by farmers, many of them for¬ 
eign-born, who eke out a meager living 
on marginal land. Yet this impoverished 
country has 75 of the best consolidated 
rural schools in the United States. It 
was not always so. 

Less than 20 years ago the rural schools 
herejvere as marginal as the land, "piey 
are ifourlshlng today, however, thanks to 
the cooperation of the peoples of that 
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community—'Urged to the course by the 
cooperation of Dock Smith and his stu¬ 
dents at Central Michigan College. He, 
with his students, went to that commu¬ 
nity and Interested the people there in 
cooperating in the establishment of bet¬ 
ter schools, better churches, and a better 
life. Cooperation was obtained and the 
result Indicated followed. The Apple 
Blossom Club did not content itself with 
this accomplishment, but continued 
throughout other territories, enjoying, 
through cooperation, the success of their 
coordinate efforts. Today there is an 
Apple Blossom Club on Luzon Island— 
that part of the territory from which the 
Japs have been expelled. In writing 
about this. Mr. Nelson A. Crawford makes 
this observation: 

Tolerance and cooperation have been born. 
Previously there were Jealoualea among the 
people, but they have learned to work to¬ 
gether. The work .of this club has reached 
and benefited all phases of community life. 
Recently educators from Ouaternala. Nicara¬ 
gua. and Honduras visited Michigan Central 
CoUego and invited the Apple Blossom Club 
to come to Central America after the war. 
They said, **We desire you shall inspect our 
education, and we promise you thereafter 
there will be Apple Blossom Clubs blooming 
In every school.” 

The fearful and the doubting will never 
accomplish anything. We will make a 
great contribution to the peace of the 
world by the enactment of this bill as it 
is written, and without danger but with 
benefit to ourselves. In this connection 
I feel impelled to quote again from the 
language of Mr. Clayton: 

1 wish to convey to the committee my com¬ 
plete satisfaction with the existing machin¬ 
ery of the administration, which we have 
taken over intact from Secretary Hull. 
• • • We are very fortunate to have at 

hand, at a time when we are uniquely en¬ 
dowed with all the power and influence neces¬ 
sary to lead the world toward economic re¬ 
construction. an Instrument which has been 
tested and improved over the years, and in 
which the American people have great confi¬ 
dence. It has been used with caution and 
with wisdom, and it will continue to be used 
that way. 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
Mr. Chairman, I move that the Commit¬ 
tee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair. 
Mr. Srippabd, Chairman of the Commit¬ 
tee of the Whole Hbuse on the State of 
the Union, reported Uiat that Commit¬ 
tee having had under consideration the 
bill (H. R. 3204) to extend the authority 
of the President under sectloa 350 of 
the Tariff Act of 1030, as amended, and 
for other purposes, had come to no reso¬ 
lution thereon. 

BHTBNBXON OF fUOfABXS 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, 1 ask 
unanimous consent to sxbmd my re¬ 
marks in the Appendix of the RicoiB on 
two subjects and to include therein cer¬ 
tain it^^ _ 

The 6PSAKBR. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 

Texas? 

There was no objection, 

Mr, HATS (at the request of Mr. 
Mills) was given permission to extend 


his remarks in the Rgooao and include 
a speech ma de by Bdr. Chester Bowles. 

Mr. STARKSY asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Rscoeo. 

Ur. HAVENNER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Rxcoro and include a letter received 
from the San Francisco Chamber of 
Commer ce. 

Mr. REED of New York and Mr. 
SI&fPSON of Pennsylvania (at the re¬ 
quest of Mr. Carlsom) were given per¬ 
mission to extend their remarks in the 
RXCOIU). 

Mr. 01CON8KI asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE 

By unanimous consent, leave of ab¬ 
sence was granted to Mr. Stiolir, un¬ 
til June 4, 1945, on account of official 
business. 

BIr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the House may stand in recess until 
7:30 t his e vening. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, may I ask the gentle¬ 
man Just what the purpose Is of having 
the House recess until this evening when 
we have only had 7. 8, or 10 Members 
present most of the afternoon in connec¬ 
tion with this debate? What Is the pur¬ 
pose of recessing until 7:30 tonight? 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
As far as the gentleman from North 
Carolina is concerned it is to keep an 
agreement he had with the minority 
leader and the ranking minority member 
of the Ways and Means Committee In 
charge of the bill on the gentleman*s side 
in order that Members on that side pri¬ 
marily may have an opportunity to 
make speeches. 1 am deferring to their 
request and I am keeping faith with 
them. _ 

Mr, KEEFE. Mr. Speaker, I do not 
know as I have any objection to Members 
making speeches. I have been sitting 
here all afternoon and have not had a 
chance to say anything. I do not know 
as I care to make a speech to a lot of 
empty seats any way. It seems to me 
that it is an idle gesture to ask Members 
to come back here at 7:30 in the evening 
when we have not had more than 8 or 10 
Members on the fioor all afternoon to 
hear the speeches delivered by members 
of the committee. In my opinion it is 
unfair to call the Members of the House 
back here at 7:30 this evening when 
there is not any expectation there will 
be more than a handful here to listen to 
speeches. Mr. Speaker, I therefore ob¬ 
ject. 

ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RBSOLtmON 
SIOMSD 

Mr. ROGERS Of New York, tnm the 
Committee on Enrolled Bills, r^iorted 
that that committee had examined and 
toimd ^ly enroUed bills and a Jotet res¬ 
olution of the House of the Mlewlng 
tftleis, which were thereupon stinecl by 
the Speaker: 

R.R.iie. An act for the ralkl of A Stl * 
Brown and Allot Brown; 


B. B. 833. An act authorizing tho Btata of 
Mlnnoaota Department of Highwayi to oon- 
Btruot, maintain, and operate a freelilghway 
bridge acroee the Mieeieeippl River at or near 
Hastinge, Minn.; 

H. R. 780. An act for the reUef of the legal 
guardian of Vonnle Jonee. a minor; 

H. R. 856.. An act for the relief of Francee* 
Biewer; 

H.R.87e. An act for the relief of Bd Wll- 
llame; 

H.R.904. An act for the relief ctf Fred A. 
Lower; 

H.R.980. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Gladys Stout; 

H. R. 1016. An act for the relief of Capt. 
klillard L. TreadweU; 

H. R. 1064. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Mary Karaite; 

H. R. 1069. An act for the relief of Sidney 
B. Walton; 

H.R. 1184. An act to authorize Slater 
Branch Bridge and Road Club to construct, 
maintain, and operate a free suspension 
bridge across the Tug Fork of the Big Sandy 
River at or near Williamson, W. Va.; 

H. R. 1941. An act for the relief of Margaret 
M. Meersman; 

H. R. 1347. An act for the relief of Lee 
Graham; 

H.R. 1658. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Alma Mallette and Ansel Adkins; 

H. R. 1661. An act for the relief of the legal 
guardian of Louis Olnlgllo; 

H. R. 1698. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Bessie I. Clay; 

H. R. 1603. An act for the relief of Robert 
I^ee Slade; 

H. R. 1662. An act granting the consent of 
Congress to the State of Louisiana to con¬ 
struct. maintain, and operate a free highway 
bridge across the Mississippi River at or near 
New Orleans, La.; 

R. R. 1669. An act authorizing the Depart¬ 
ment of Highways of the State of Minnesota 
to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge 
across the Pigeon River; 

H. R. 1846. An act for the relief of Domenico 
Strangio; 

H. R. 1847. An act for the relief of Francis 
X. Servaltes; 

H. R. 1877. An act for the relief of MaJ. Wil¬ 
liam Peyton Tidwell; 

H. R. 1910. An act for the relief of Frank 
Lore and BUzabeth Vldotto; 

H. R. 1963. An act for the relief of Joseph 
Brunette; 

H. R. 8006. An act for the relief of Boyd B. 
Black; 

H. R. 3066. An act to provide for the settle¬ 
ment of claims of military personnel and 
civilian employees of the War Department or 
of the Army for damage to or lose, destruc¬ 
tion. capture, or abandonment of personal 
property occulting incident to their service; 

H.R.3139. An act for the relief of Edward 
Lawrence Kunze; 

H.R.3861. An act for the relief of Alex¬ 
ander Sawyer; 

H. R. 2701. An act for the reUef of Margaret 
J. Pow; 

H. R. 2007. An act making approiwiatlons 
for the Navy Department and the naval eerv- 
loe for the fiecal year ending June 30. 1946, 
and for other purpoeeei and 

H.J.Ree. 177. Joint reeolutlon repealing a 
portion of the appropriation and contract 
authorization available to the Maritime Com- 
mieelon. 

The SPEAKER announced his signa¬ 
ture to enrolled bins (d the Senate of 
following titles: 

8.73. An act for the relief of Antonio Rula; 

8.98. An act for the rrtief of BSary O. 

MaqHTaf: 

0.184. An act few the relief of Lfrt. Glenn 
T. Boyleton; . 

0.488. An act for the relief of W, 0. Worn- 
boff and Josephine Womhoff; 

0; M9. An act for the relief of Oharlee A. 
04 ^ 1 ^; 
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S. 067. An let Iw the relief of Mrs. Freda 
Gnllikfion; 

8.646. An act to suspend until 6 months 
after the termination of the present wars 
section 2 of the act of March 3, 1883 (22 
Stat. 481), as amended; and 

8.647. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Navy to convey to the State of Rhode 
Island, for highway purposes only, a strip of 
land within the naval advance base depot at 
North Kingstown, R. I. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do 
now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 5 o'clock and 33 minutes p. m.), pur¬ 
suant to Its previous order, the House 
adjourned until 11 o’clock a. m. tomor¬ 
row, Friday, May 25, 1945. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 

Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce 

There will be a meeting of the Com¬ 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com¬ 
merce at 10 o’clock a. m., Friday, May 25, 
1946, to resume public hearings on H. R. 
3170, a bill to provide Federal aid for the 
development of public airports and to 
amend existing law relating to air-navi¬ 
gation facilities. 

Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads 

There will be a meeting of the full 
Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads on Friday, May 25, 1945, at 10 
a. m., at which time further hearings 
will be had on H. R. 3235 and H. R. 
3238, bills readjusting the rates of post¬ 
age on books and catalogs. 

Committee on the Judiciary 

Subcommittee No. Ill of the Commit¬ 
tee on the Judiciary will begin hearings 
at 10 a. m., Friday. May 25. 1945, on 
H. R. 2357, to amend an act entitled 
*'An act to supplement existing laws 
against unlawiul restraints and monop¬ 
olies, and for other purposes,” approved 
October 15, 1914 (38 Stat. 730), as 
amended (secs. 7 and 11). The hear¬ 
ings will be held in the Judiciary Com¬ 
mittee room, 346 House Office Building. 

Committee on Patents 

There will be a meeting of the Com¬ 
mittee on Patents on Tuesday, May 29, 
1845, at 10 o’clock a. m., to consider H. R. 

2631. 

There will be a meeting of the Com¬ 
mittee on Patents on ITiursday, May 31, 
1945, at 10 o’clock a. m., to consider H. R. 

2632. 

There will be a meeting of the Com¬ 
mittee on Patents on Friday, June 1, 
1945, at 10 o’clock a. m., to consider H. R. 
2630, 

Committee on the Judiciary 

There will be a public hearing before 
Subcommittee No. 4 of the Committee 
on the Judiciary, beginning at 10 a. m., 
on Monday, June 11, 1045, on the bill 
H. R. 2788, to amend title 28 of the Judi¬ 
cial Code in regard to the limitation of 
certain actions, and for other purposes. 
The hearing will be held in room 346, 
Old House Office Building. 


COMMXTTKZ OK IMMIORATTOM AKD 
Naturalization 

The Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization will hold an executive 
hearing at 10:30 o’clock a. m., on Thurs¬ 
day, June 14. 1945, on H. R. 173. H. R. 
1584, and H. R. 2256. 


EXECU’riVE COMMUNICATIONS. ETC. 

Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

499. A letter from the Chairman of the 
Board of the Reconstruction Finance Cor¬ 
poration. transmitting a report of the Recon¬ 
struction Finance Corporation for the month 
of February 1945; to the Committee on Bank¬ 
ing and Currency. 

600. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
the Navy, transmitting a draft of a proposed 
bill to provide for pay and allov/ances and 
transportation and subsistence of personnel 
discharged or released from the Navy. Marine 
Corps, and Coast Guard because of under age 
at the time of enlistment, and lor other pur¬ 
poses: to the Committee on Naial AHuirs. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBUC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. JARMAN: Committee on Printing. 
House Resolution 2S2. Resolution authoriz¬ 
ing the printing of additional copies of part 1 
of the hearings held before the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce of the 
House of Representatives, current session, on 
the bill (H. R. 1362) to amend the Railroad 
Retirement Acte, the Railroad Unemploy¬ 
ment Insurance Act, and subchapter B of 
chapter 9 of the Internal Revenue Code, and 
for other purposes; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 608). Referred to the House Cal¬ 
endar. 

Mr. JARMAN: Committee on Printing. 
House Concurrent Resolution 40. Concur¬ 
rent resolution authorizing the printing of 
additional copie.s of part 2 of the heariugB 
held before the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce of the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives, current session, on the bill (H. R. 
1362) to amend the Railroad Retirement Acts, 
the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act, 
and subchapter B of chapter 0 of the Inter¬ 
nal Revenue Code, and for other purposes; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 609). Re¬ 
ferred to the House C^enduv. 

Mr, JARM(\N: Committee on Printing. 
Senate Concurrent Resolution 14. Concur¬ 
rent resolution authorizing that the letter of 
the Secretary of the Interior, dated February 
2, 1946, transmitting a report on a survey of 
the fishery resources of the United States and 
its possessions be printed as a Senate docu¬ 
ment. and providing for the printing of ad¬ 
ditional copies thereof; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 610). Referred to the House Cal¬ 
endar. 

Mr. KEFAUVER: Committee on the Judi¬ 
ciary. House Joint Resolution 180. Joint 
resolution giving official recognition to the 
pledge of allegiance to the flag of the United 
States, with amendment (Rept. No. 611). 
Referred to the House Calendar. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 
Under clause 3 of rule XXU, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. DXNQSLL: 

H. R. 3293. A bill to provide for the nation¬ 
al security, health, and public welfare; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 


By Mr. RODDERS of Pennsylvania: 

R. R. 3204. A bill to permit amendment of 
the existing compact or agreement between 
the State of Ohio and the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania, relating to Pymatuning Lake; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROE of Maryland: 

H. R, 3206. A bill to authorize a prelim¬ 
inary examination and survey with a view 
to the construction of a breakwater in the* 
harbor at Betterton, Md.; to the Committee 
on Rivers and Harbors. 

H. R. 3296. A bill to sutiiorlze a prelim¬ 
inary examination and survey v/ith a view to 
the construction of a boat basin in John¬ 
sons Creek, in Somerset County, Md.: to the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. FOGARTY; 

H.R. S297. A bill to provide for advance¬ 
ment in rank for certain World War I veter¬ 
ans: to the Committee on Military AlTalrs. 

B r Mr. LANE: 

H.R.3298. A bill amending Stabilization 
Act of 1942, stabilizing the price of sea foodf ; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. REES of Kansas: 

H. R. 3299. A bill to establish a Division of 
Printing Control In the office of the Bureau 
of the Budget, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Printing. 

By Mr. SIKES: 

H.R.3300. A bill for preliminary examina¬ 
tion and survey of waterway from St. Mary 
De Galvez Bay to Sound Bay, Fla.; to the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Bv Mr. GEARHART: 

II. J. Res. 203. Joint resolution to provide 
for reciprocal trade agreements to expand 
the foreign commerce of the United States; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MARC ANTONIO: 

H. J. Res. 204. Joint resolution requesting 
the President to use his good offices to the 
end that the United Nations invite Italy to 
be a signatory to the United Nations agree¬ 
ment: to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

H. J. Res. 206. Joint resolution reLjUestirig 
the President to use his good offices to the 
end that the United Nations recognize Italy 
as a full and equal ally; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. GWYNNE of Iowa; 

H. Con. Res. 69. Concurrent resolution fix¬ 
ing the time for the return to standard time; 
to the Committee on Interstate and For¬ 
eign Commerce. 

By Mr. ANDERSON of New Mexico: 

H. Res. 269. Resolution providing for the 
printing of additional copies of House Re¬ 
port No. 604, of the Seventy-ninth Congress; 
to the Committee on Printing. 


MEMORIALS 

Under clause 3 of rule XXII, a memo¬ 
rial was presented and referred as fol¬ 
lows: 

By the SPEAKER; Memorial of the Legis¬ 
lature of the State of Florida, memorializing 
the President and the Congress of the United 
States to call a constitutional convention tn 
propose an amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States relating to the making 
of treaties; to the Committee on the Ju¬ 
diciary. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, privalo 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. CLEMENTS: 

H.R.3301. A bUl for the relief of the legal 
guardian of James Herbert Keith, a mhwr, 


to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. LYLE: 

H. R, 3302. A bill for the relief of Chrlstlnn 
H. Kreusler; to the Committee on Claims. 

V By Mr. McGBHBE.- ^ ^ 

H.R.3303. A bill for the relief of A. M» 
Strauss; to the Committee on Clalmfi 
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R.R.S304. A MU fa the T«U«t of U. (Jg) 
William Augiistus White. United States 
Naval Reserve; to the Oommittee on Claims. 
By Hr. WEAVER: 

H. R. 3306. A hill for the relief of Edgar B. 
Orier; to the Committee on Claims 


FETTnONS, ETC. 

Under elause 1 of rule xxn. petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 

*780. By lyir. BRXTMBAUQH: Petition of 77 
Townsend Clubs of the Twenty-second Con¬ 
gressional District of Pennsylvania in con¬ 
vention at Tyrone, Pa.. April 28, 1945, urging 
Immediate and favorable consideration of 
Bouse bill 2229 or 2230; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

740. By Mr. CLASON: Petition of the Gen¬ 
eral Court of Massachusetts, commending 
Congress for its affirmance of the principles 
of freedom of speech and press and recom¬ 
mending to the Peace Conference the adop¬ 
tion of an International con^>aet in accord¬ 
ance with the mandate of Congress; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

741. By Mr. COCHRAN: Petition of August 
Meier and 31 other cltiaens of St. Louis. Bdo., 
protesting against the pas sa ge of any pro¬ 
hibition legislation by the Congress; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

742. Also, petition of George Bomberger 
and 30 other citizens of St. Louis, Mo., pro¬ 
testing against the passage of any prohibition 
legislation by the Congress; to the Commit¬ 
tee on the Judiciary. 

743. Also, petition of L. D. Lathy and 30 
other citizens of St. LouU, Mo., protesting 
against the passage of any prohibition legis¬ 
lation by the Congress; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

744. Also, petition of J. Wilhelm and 20 
other citizens of St. Louis, Mo., protesting 
against the passage of any prohibition legis¬ 
lation by the Congress; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

745. Also, petition of N. Hummel and 26 
other citizens of St. Louis. Mo., protesting 
against the passage of any prohibition legis¬ 
lation by the Congress; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

748. By Mr. JOHNSON of Illinois: Petition 
of J. D. Gunter, commander, and J. G. John¬ 
son, adjutant, Monmouth Camp No. 78, 
United Spanish War Veterans, Monmouth, 
III., for the increase of pensions of veterans 
and widows of veterans who are entitled to 
an increase and who are not included in 
Public tAvr No. 242; to the Committee cn 
Pensions. 

747. Also, petition of Nellie A. Peterson and 
56 others of Moline, Dl„ to prevent the nlco- 
hoUo-beverage industry from directing high- 
pressure campaigns to increase its profits at 
the expense of the home and of youth, by 
prohibiting it the use of the air, periodicals, 
newspapers, motkm pietures, or any other 
form ai advertising; to the Committee on the 
JufUclary. 

746. By Mr. LANE; Petltlmi adopted by 
the House of Rep ws e ptat i v e s and the Senate 
of the Commonwealth of jia s e i ebt ieetts. on 
May 9 and 15. respeetlvely, urglat tlie Con¬ 
gress of the United States to adc^it a Federal- 
State plan of establiBhing and developing a 
national system of airports; ta tll» Ocnmlt- 
tee on Interstate a nd F oreign Comidaioe. 

749. By the SPEAKER: Petition of Wash¬ 
ington industrial Union Council, Wsrit^- 
ton, D. C., petitioning oonslderatloB of tisir 
resolution with .reference to urging the 
passage of the Bretton Woods agreement 
without amendment; to the committee on 
Banking and Ooneney. 

750. Also, petition of the Toilet Goods Asso- 
dattoii, Inc., of New Tork» petiUoning eon- 
sideratioii of tbetr resotutloii with referenee 
to vesting sole jurisdictlen Of both the label¬ 


ing and advertising of foods, drugs, and cos¬ 
metics in the Food and Drug Administra¬ 
tion; to the Committee on Intevetate and 
Foreign Commerce. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, May 25,1945 

The House met at 11 o’clock a. m. 

Rev. Bernard Braskamp, D. D., pastor 
of the Ounton Temple Memorial Pres¬ 
byterian Church, Washington, D. C., 
offered the following prayer: 

Almighty Ood, whose resources tran¬ 
scend our greatest needs, may our lives 
during this day be brought under the 
sovereignty of Thy divine will and be 
touched to those finer issues of truth, 
beauty, and love. 

We pray that Thou wilt enlarge our 
souls with a more vivid sense of our 
kinship with Thee and with all man¬ 
kind. Create within us a desire to achieve 
a fuller measure of that deeper unity of 
spirit which will inspire us to walk with 
the members of the human family in 
the ways of brotherhood and mutual 
responsibility. 

Grant that we may be empowered by 
Thy holy spirit to bring to fulfillment 
and fruition our noblest aspirations for 
a world order in which justice and right¬ 
eousness. peace and good will shall be 
blessed realities. 

Through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yes¬ 
terday was read and approved. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Gatling, its enrolling clerk, announced 
that the Senate had ordered that the 
Secretary of the Senate be directed to re¬ 
quest the House of Representatives to 
return to the Senate the bill (H. R. 1260) 
entitled “An act for the relief of Dr. 
Walter L. Jackson and City-County 
Hospital.” 

The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the reports of the com¬ 
mittees of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend¬ 
ments of the Senate to bills of the House 
of the following titles: 

H. R. 209. An act fesr the rtiief of David B. 
Smith; and 

H. R. 1667. An act for the relief of Kather¬ 
ine Smith. 

HOUR OF MEETING TOMORROW 

Mr. MCCORMACK. Mr. E^ieaker. I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
House adjourns today It adjourn to meet 
at 11 o’clock tomorrow. 

The SPEAKER Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas¬ 
sachusetts? 

There was no ohjectloil. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. MILLS asked and was given per- 
isisiifnn to revise and extend the rema^ 
he expected to make in the Oommftlee of 
the Whole today and indude eertafti 
tables, excerpts, and other extraneous 
matter* 


Mr. RdB eff Maryland aideed and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Record and tnchide newspaper 
items. _ 

Mr. PATTERSON asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record in connection with the benefits 
of the Bretton Woods agreements, and 
further to extend his remarks and in¬ 
clude memorials from the State of CaX- 
fomia in regard to certain legislation. 

Mr. LANE asked and was given per¬ 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include an editorial. 

Mrs. WOODHOUSE asked and was 
given permission to extend her remarks 
in the Record and Include a statement 
on the Bretton Woods agreements from 
the Americans United for World Organ¬ 
ization, Inc. 

Mr. AUCHINCLOSS, Mr. KEARNEY, 
and Mr. PH1LLIP& asked and were given 
permission to extend their remarks in 
the Record. 

Mr. BISHOP asked and was given per¬ 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include an editorial from 
the Carbondale (Ill.) Free Press on the 
question of Government-sponsored med¬ 
ical care. 

Idr. REED of New York asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Record and include a tabulation. 

Mr. GEARHART asked and was given 
permission to revise and extend the re¬ 
marks he expected to make in the Com¬ 
mittee of the Whole today and include 
certain tabulations and quotations, and 
further to extend his remaiks and in¬ 
clude a statement from the Contra Costa 
County Waln ut Gr owers* Association. 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana asked 
and was given permission to extend his 
remarks in the Record and include two 
newspaper articles. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN asked 
and was given permission to revise and 
extend the remarks he expected to make 
in the Committee of the Whole today and 
include certain extracts and figures. 

Mr. RICH asked and was given per¬ 
mission to extend the remarks he ex¬ 
pected to make in the Committee of the 
Whole today and include certain ex¬ 
traneous matter. 

Mr. FOLGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Record and Include an ad¬ 
dress by Hon. Sumner Wells. It may 
exceed by a small amount the space 
allowed under the rule, but I ask that it 
be printed n otwith standing that fact. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
notwithstanding the cost, the extension 
may be made. 

There was no objection. 

BERMIflfllON TO AnDBEfla THE HOUSE 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Ekieaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that today, at 
the conclusion of the legislative program 
of the day and following any special or¬ 
ders heretofore entered, I may be per¬ 
mitted to address the Mouse for 15 
minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 

Kansas? 

There was no objection. 
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FOREXGN TRADE AGREEMENTS 

Mr. DOPaHTON of North Carolina. 
Mr. Speaker, I move that the House re¬ 
solve itself into the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union 
for the further consideration of the bill 
(H. R. 3240) to extend the authority of 
the President under section 350 of the 
Tariff Act of 1930, as amended, and for 
other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the fur¬ 
ther consideration of the bill H. R. 3240, 
with Mr. WooDRUM of Virginia "in the 
chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. At the conclusion 
of the debate on yesterday the gentle¬ 
man from North Carolina [Mr. Dough- 
ton] had consumed 5 hours and 12 min¬ 
utes, and the gentleman from Minnesota 
[Mr. Knutson] 4 hours and 40 minutes. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman. I 
yield myself such time as I may require 
for the purpose of making an announce¬ 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, late yesterday after¬ 
noon we sought to recess over the dinner 
hour and meet in the evening in order 
to take care of a large number of Mem¬ 
bers who had asked for time. The gen¬ 
tleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Keefe] saw 
fit to object to the request. I am sorry 
he is not on the floor at the moment. 
I want to inform those to whom we prom¬ 
ised time that it probably will not be 
possible for us to fulfill all the promises 
which have been made. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KNUTSON. I yield. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Is it 
the understanding that many of us who 
have been promised time will not have 
the opportunity to present our views on 
this legislation? 

Mr. KNUTSON. I am sorry, I am 
afraid that will be the case. But I trust 
the gentleman wiU blame any of the 
members of the Committee on Ways and 
Mqans for the unfortunate situation 
which has arisen. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. The 
gentleman knows we are living in a 
changing world and that we have these 
people who want to change, not only our 
economic policies, but also our religion. 
It seems to me even though we have to go 
over into next week, the Members should 
be given a chance to discuss all features 
of this changing world. 

Mr. KNUTSON. That cannot be 
done because we entered into an agree¬ 
ment on Tuesday that the general debate 
would be concluded today. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KNUTSON. I yield. 

Mr. RICH. I suppose if we did have 
the opportunity to make statements on 
the floor it would not convince any of 
the Members to change their minds in 
voting on this bill. Does the gentleman 
think so? 

Mr. KNUTSON. The gentleman 
knows as much about that as I do. I do 
not suppose very many Members change 


their minds once they have taken a posi¬ 
tion. 

Mr. RICH. I understand that every¬ 
body has decided on how they want to 
vote. 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KNUTSON. I yield briefly. 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 

I know the gentleman intends the Mem¬ 
bers to understand that no blame at¬ 
taches on this side on account of Mem¬ 
bers not having an opportunity to talk 
yesterday evening. I tried to explain 
very fully that the night session was for 
the purpose of accommodating those 
gentlemen who perhaps would not have 
an opportunity to speak unless a night 
session was held. In accordance with 
that agreement with the gentleman from 
Minnesota, I did everything I could to 
give the m tha t opportunity. 

Mr. KNUTSON. I thought I had ab¬ 
solved all members of the Committee 
on Ways and Means of any blame. It 
was the objection of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin which made it Impossible to sit 
last evening. I am sorry the gentleman 
Is not here. 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 

I tried my very best to be helpful. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman. I yield 
30 minutes to the gentleman from Cali¬ 
fornia [Mr. Gearhart]. 

Mr. GEARHART. Mr. Chairman, 
there has been a great deal of misrep¬ 
resentation, willful misrepresentation as 
I see it, of the purposes and motives of 
those of us who are opposed to the adop¬ 
tion of the Doughton bill without modi¬ 
fication. 

May I say in the first place that those 
who are critical of the reciprocal trade 
agreements program as it has been ad¬ 
ministered during the last several years 
and who are proposing changes and im¬ 
provements for the modemi25ation of the 
program are not opposed to the prin¬ 
ciple of reciprocity and are not opposed 
to the consummation of reciprocal trade 
agreements. On the contrary, we are 
earnest advocates of reciprocal trade 
agreements, of reciprocity, by whatever 
method it may be achieved. 

But, unlike the proponents of the Hull 
**give away” formula, we believe that reci¬ 
procity is a two-way street. We are Just 
“Scotch” enough as to believe that when 
we grant concessions in the American 
market to foreign nations, that those for¬ 
eign nations should likewise grant con¬ 
cessions in their markets to us. In other 
words, we believe that concessions in 
the American market Should only be 
granted on compensation. We believe 
it is absui'd. and certainly nothing less 
than folly, to persist in a policy of ex¬ 
tending privileges in the American 
market to nations that give us absolutely 
nothing in return. 

Those who are of my particular school 
of thought feel that President McB^nley 
in 1897 gave a complete explanation of 
the kind of reciprocal trading that this 
Government of ours should Indulge in. 
Let me quote a few lines from the then 
President of the United States. These 
are his words: 

The end in view is always to be the opening 
up of new markets tor the products of our 


country by granting concessions to the prod¬ 
ucts of other lands that we need and cannot 
produce ourselves, and which do not involve 
any loss of labor to our own people but tend 
rather to increase their employment. 

If our international trading had been 
truly reciprocal under this formula as 
announced by former President Mc¬ 
Kinley, rather than under the Hull 
method of extending concessions in our 
markets, without compensation, to the 
entire world, save Germany, I am quite 
sure there would be no voices raised to¬ 
day in criticism of his fantastically ab¬ 
surd program. It might be well to give 
some thought to the historical back¬ 
ground, to analyze sketchily the moti¬ 
vating influences, under which the pro¬ 
gram came into being. 

Anyone who will make a careful study 
of the Trade Agreements Act of 1934, a 
careful study of the results which have 
been achieved in the 11 years of its ad¬ 
ministration, will reach the conclusion, 
I am quite sure, that the bill was pro¬ 
posed as a sham and that, like all things 
born in the shadows of misrepresentation 
are destined, it is a comiidete failure. 
Though tariffs have been lowered all 
across the board under the procedure it 
authorized, it has not expanded foreign 
markets for the products of the United 
States. 

Why did they ask for this unprece¬ 
dented authority in 1934, the year of the 
enactment of the Trade Agreements Act? 
To answer that question it is necessary 
to know Just who it was that was asking 
for it. It was none other than the then 
Secretary of State, the Honorable Cordell 
Hull, a gentleman who had been a Mem¬ 
ber of the Congress of the United States 
for a great many years, most of which 
were spent in this Chamber. While he 
was serving here, day after day he took 
the floor to plead for lower tariffs, to 
advocate the elimination of tariff sched¬ 
ules upon almost every item that might 
be mentioned, to extoll the principle of 
free trade among the nations of the 
world. 

Until 1921 he used to point to Great 
Britain as proof of his contention that 
free trade and tariff for revenue only 
was the true policy which the United 
States should pursue. Up until that 
time England had been a free-trade 
country, then, as now. one of the domi¬ 
nant trading nations of the world. But 
in 1922 the United Kingdom, realizing 
the folly of its course, abandoned the 
policy of free trade and embraced the 
protective policy under which America 
had been the richest and most powerful 
country the world had ever known. 
Though the United Kingdom changed, 
not so with Mr. Hull. Though he no 
longer pointed to the United Kingdom 
as proof of his free-trade ideas, Mr. 
Hull, despite England’s unceremonial 
desertion of his cause, stood by his guns, 
remaining to this day the unregenerate 
free-trader of free-traders that he had 
always been. 

Determined to some day wipe the 
principle of the protective tariff from 
our statute books, his chance finally 
came with the Democratic landslide in 
1932.» Though the majority control of 
his party in the Conirci:s was very groat, 
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he asked for no tarill legHdation. He 
wanted to approach free trade in his 
own way. He did not want to be both¬ 
ered by any congressional hearings or 
any congressional interference of any 
kind. So he concocted this scheme of 
so-called reciprocal trading, a scheme 
which clothed hhn, as Secretary of State, 
acting in the name of the President of 
the United States, with plenary au¬ 
thority to rewrite the tariff laws of our 
countn^ by the simple device of a so- 
called reciprocal trade agreement, this 
as a substitute for a congressional bin, 
and then generalizing by most-favored- 
natkm treatment his agreement-fixed 
schedules to all the world. All this in 
accordance with his whim and without 
consulting the representatives of the 
pec^le as assembled in the Congress of 
the United SUtes. 

Never before in the history of the Re¬ 
public had any official of our Oovem- 
ment been able to arrogate unto him¬ 
self such power. Under the guise of a 
trade agreement^ he had seized the leg¬ 
islative power of the Nation, the purse 
strings of our country. 

I say that in asking for the privilege to 
make reciprocal trade agreements he was 
using the policy as a cloak to cover up 
what he wanted most of all, the right to 
lower the tariff himself; and that he ob¬ 
tained, and that is the program against 
which I am today protesting. 

To obtain this unprecedented power 
what promises did they make the Ameri¬ 
can people in 1934? They promised, 
these advocates of reciprocal treaties, 
that if the Congress would but enact this 
legWation that American opportunities 
in foreign markets would be expanded; 
that it would restore the American 
standard of living; that it would over¬ 
come domestic unemployment; that it 
would end economic depression; that it 
would increase the purchasing power of 
the American people. Not one of those 
promises has been kept to date; every 
one of them has been broken. 

Instead of expanding our share of the 
markets beyond our borders, our share 
in all of the markets of the world has 
been constantly growing smaller and 
smaller, dwindling constantly under the 
administration of the Trade Agreements 
Act. Instead of restoring the American 
standard of living the national per capita 
income has dropped from $635 in 1929 
down to $500 in 1936, vdlile England’s 
income—England which ignored this 
principle of trading—came up from $417 
to match the American standard of living 
of $600 in 2938. 

Did it overcome domestic unemploy¬ 
ment? During all of the Ume we were 
administering the reciprocal trade agree¬ 
ments law we never were able to reduce 
unemployment In this Nation to less than 
IQJOOOJOOO. During some of the trad$- 
agreement years unemployment rose as 
high as 18A00,000. That is as close as 
the free traders came to ending unem-* 
ployment—of keeping their promise to 
provide lobs for everyone through the 
administration of this act. But unem- 
idoyment persisted until war economy 
intervened and provided what is in effect 
an embargo against all foreign goods* 


With a reduced national income, with 
a reduced per capita income, it is absurd 
to say that they kept their promise to 
increase the purchasing power of the 
American people. Oh, these in 1934 
were inspiring promises—alluring prom¬ 
ises, Indeed. But were any of them 
kept? Echo answers **Nd.** 

Having failed miserably to keep the 
promises of 1934, what do we find them 
promising in 1937? Brushing gaily 
aside the flop of 1934, they burst forth 
with, a new and inspiring promise- 
one which swept.the opposition into a 
cocked hat. It was: To maintain world 
peace and stamp out the little wars—an 
appealing assuranee, indeed. But the 
World War commenced op September 1, 

1939. It looked like Old Nick was work¬ 
ing against the promisers. 

In 1940 they again appeared to ask for 
a continuance of this program. This 
time they promised they would restore 
peace—promote the good-neighbor pol¬ 
icy throughout the world—and the 
United States was precipitated into 
World War II—stabbed in the back at 
Pearl Harbor on that day in December 
of 1941 which wiU live in infamy as long 
as the memory of man lasts. A glorious 
opportunity was this, but that promise 
went glimmering like all the others that 
have been made from time to time by the 
advocates of this ill-fated program. 

Undaunted by their failures in the 
past, in 1943 th^ appeared again before 
the Congress to ask for a further exten¬ 
sion of the Trade Agreements Act. This 
time the free traders promised: 'If you 
will but extend the act, we will win the 
peace”—a delicious dream also blasted, 
for. indeed, all we have gotten up to date 
is Yalta with the veto power for possible 
aggressors, multiple voting for those who 
have the temerity to demand it, and, if 
you please, the independence of small 
nations bartered away. 

In 1945 they made promises too. so 
many, too many to record herein, all of 
them sweet-scented, all of them alluring, 
but none of them any more possible of 
fulfillment than the impossible promises 
they made so glibly in 1934, in 1937, in 

1940, and 1943. 

What is the reciprocal program that 
has been set up by this particular act? 
Is it reciprocal at all? Is there any bar¬ 
gaining power involved? Keep those 
questions in mind. Where is there re¬ 
ciprocity when you n^ake a treaty with 
a single nation and then extend its bene¬ 
fits to an the nations of the world? When 
you make an agreement with, say Prance, 
and extend the same benefits we give 
France to Portugal and the other na¬ 
tions of the world, what is the consider¬ 
ation moving to us from Portugal, from 
the othi^r nations to which we general¬ 
ized the concessions we granted Prance? 
The answer is none whatsoever. Then 
I ask you, wherein is to be found the 
bargaining power of which we hear so 
much? What do ^ey mean when ttiey 
pme of bai'gaining power as they toim 
away concessions in the American mar* 
ket without asking anything in return. 
Why kid ourselves? Thm simply is not 
any baifainlng power in the one-eiM 
situation which the indiscriminate ap¬ 


plication of most-favored-nation treat¬ 
ment creates that can be exercised over 
any of the nations of the world with the 
one exeeption of the one nation with 
which the agreement Is eofeisummated. 

We who omioee the extension of the 
Trade Agreements Act without modifica¬ 
tion say that that is absurd. We reiterate 
that we are willing to bargahi with any 
nation, but we are not willing to “give 
away” the American market to any peo¬ 
ple who are unwilling to give us anything 
in return. This absurd position hi which 
we find ourselves is the consequence oi 
the indiscriminate apidication of the 
so-called most-favored-nation principle 
to all of the agreements we make. To 
anyone who contemplates the situation 
which results from this lavish wastage 
of otur resources and substance we must 
appear to be a nation which is detei*- 
mined to out-Santa Claus Santa Claus; 
to make Lady Bountiful, of cartoon 
fame, look like a bum. 

When they come in and ask you for 
more bargaining power, ask them how 
they are going to bargain as long as they 
Insist upon applying the most-favdred- 
nation principle. It is absurd. I will 
offer an amendment at the proper time 
to end this silly policy Insofar as trade 
agreements are concerned. All of the 
rest of the countries of the world, after 
watching our performances under it for 
11 years, have turned their backs upon 
this one-sided “give away” policy. Is it 
not strangely significant that after 11 
years of administration of the Trade 
Agreements Act we have not been able 
to make a single convert of this Bullish 
fetish? Every other nation is following 
the William McKinley policy, a policy of 
trading concession for concession and 
doing it on a bilateral basis, each nation 
to its material advantage. 

That bring s me to another point. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair¬ 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GEARHART. I yield to the dls- 
tinguis hed ge ntleman from New York. 

Mr. REED of New York. Most of them 
have to be approvgd*^^ their legislative 
bodies? 

Mr. GEARHART. That is even true of 
Britain. No trade agreement entered 
into by the United Kingdom becomes 
valid until it has been submitted to the 
Parliament for approval. At the proper 
time, I will offer an amendment to this 
bill which will require the submission of 
our trade agreements to the representa¬ 
tives of the people, assembled, as our 
Constitution requires, in the Congress of 
the United States. According to my 
amendment the Congress will have 60 
days in which to disapprove a particular 
agreement, if it should desire to do so. 

I repeat, Mr. Chairman, this business 
of giving away concessions in the Ameri¬ 
can market to nations Uiat give us not 
a single concession in return is absurd. 
The practice Ought to be abolished. It is 
because of absurdities such as this that I 
denounced this program at the outset of 
my remarks as a sham, a fraud, as others 
less kindly would call It. It was the 
power to lower tariffs all,across the board 
the State Department in the name 
of the President was seeking. And, hav- 
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ing been granted this plenary authority, 
they have administered the act in that 
spirit. They have given away our mar¬ 
kets and have not even tried to get con¬ 
cessions in foreign markets in return. 
All this in the name of tariff for revenue 
only. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GEARHART. I yield to the gen¬ 
tleman from California. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Was this most-fa- 
vored-nation clause in the original in¬ 
tent of Congress or was that an Execu¬ 
tive or administrative addition? 

Mr. GEARHART. There is a line in 
the original Trade Agreements Act which 
I will say is the most perfect example 
of obfuscation that I have encountered 
during my service in the Congress which 
the State Department has construed as 
conferring upon the President the power 
to generalize the concessions we have 
granted in so-called reciprocal agree¬ 
ments to all the world through the appli¬ 
cation of the principle of most-favored- 
nation treatment. In glancing through 
the debates upon the original bill, I fail 
to note that any person in Congress at 
that time was Impressed with the dyna¬ 
mite that was contained in that partic¬ 
ular section. I will offer an amendment 
in due time to take that sentence out of 
the bill, an amendment that will place 
our trade agreement.^ upon a bilateral 
basis. This, as every other nation deals 
with its neighbors. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GEARHART. I am pleased co 
yield to the distinguished gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. I come from a 
State that fattens more cattle for the 
market, I am advised, than any other 
State In the Union, The farmer who 
sells his cattle today receives, I am in¬ 
formed, about $18 a hundred. The, 
rancher In South America, I am in-* 
formed, receives about $3 per hundred, 
because his costs of tending cattle and 
getting them to market and feeding 
them is much less than it is in this 
country. If this 50 percent further re¬ 
duction in the tariff goes into effect, 
would it not have a tendency to take 
from the Midwest farmer and the cattle 
rancher his present market, and the only 
alternative for this Government then 
would be to take care of him by a subsidy? 

Mr. GEARHART. I think the gentle¬ 
man is entirely justified in answering that 
question in the affirmative; that all the 
livestock people in the United States 
share the gentleman’s concern is evi¬ 
denced by the fact that they have sent 
their representatives to Washington in 
great numbers to protest the extension of 
the Ti'ade Agreements Act in the form 
the Doughton bill would re-enact it. for 
they believe just as you believe, that it 
will destroy their market opportunities 
in the country of which they are citizens, 
and in which they think, naturally 
enough, that they have a first right. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. That would ap¬ 
ply, if the gentleman will yield further, to 
livestock, but would it not also apply to 
other agricultural products as well as 
labor? 


Mr. GEARHART. There is no question 
about that. As a consequence of the mal¬ 
administration of this Act, some subsi¬ 
dies have already been provided by Exec¬ 
utive orders, subsidies which had to be 
offset by import quotas which, in effect 
amount to embargoes. Such a system 
will in time destroy itself along with its 
advocates who were formerly its benefi¬ 
ciaries 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. I am informed 
and have understood that the main rea¬ 
son for the extension of the reciprocal 
trade agreements, together with the 
further reduction in tariffs, is for world 
peace, which we are all for. But is it not 
possible, if that goes through and we 
have this reaction in the American 
market, including the labor market, that 
we would have internal trouble that 
would far outdistance and overshadow 
any external trouble? Are there not 
two ways to looks at the peace angle? 

Mr. GEARHART. There is no doubt 
in the world about that. There is great 
doubt, hov;ever, whether or not trade has 
any particular Influence on peace or 
war, as such, 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. I say. assuming 
that that is the question. 

Mr. GEARHART. Very well, for the 
purposes of our discussion, let us assume 
it. But while we assume it, let us not 
forget that Japan long considered us its 
very best customer. That fact did not 
stop Japan from sticking the dagger into 
our back at Pearl Harbor on December 
7.1941. 

It Is also Interesting to note, while we 
are discussing peace and war, that Eng¬ 
land for many, many years, for some 83 
years, as a matter of fact, was a free- 
trade nation, and that during the time 
she was a free-trade nation she was at 
war all of those 83 years, save 17. The 
answer is, of course, that wars are made 
by the ambitions of men and not by their 
trade propensities. They may make the 
most of trade discriminations, imaginary 
or real, in argument but it is a deep- 
seated craving for power that "fires the 
first shot." I am a little weary from 
listening to the Marxists prate to the 
contrary. 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, GEARHART. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee. 

Mr, PRIEST. I understood the gentle¬ 
man to say in effect—and I am not at¬ 
tempting to quote his words—that this 
program had in it the element of fraud 
and deception, because nobody ever 
knew that any changes In duties would 
affect shipments from countries with 
which there were no agreements. I just 
want to cite this one brief paragraph 
from the committee report. 

Mr. GEARHART. I did not yield to 
the gentleman to misrepresent what I 
said. Of course, I do not mean that he 
would intentionally do so. 1 said that 
the fraud and the sham which was in¬ 
volved in this bill and Its presentation to 
the Congress is to be found In the pur¬ 
poses to which the act Is put. to wit, the 
leveling of tariff standards all across the 
board, though the authority to negotiate 
trade argeements Is asked on the pious 


ground of promoting peace, brotherly 
love, good will among men. Asking 
power for one purpose and using it for 
another is a practice which never com¬ 
mends itself to right-thinking men. The 
power to tax, the power to fix tariffs, s 
reposed by the Constitution in the Con¬ 
gress, not the Chief Executive. But the 
Trade Agreements Act. yielded by the 
Congress under promises never fulfilled, 
takes that power to tax from the people’s 
representatives and confers it upon the 
President, who now, in hi.s own name, de¬ 
crees the tariff laws of our country. 

Mr. PRIEST. If I have misunderstood 
the gentleman I am sorry; I would not 
want to misquote him. 

Mr. GEARHART. I do not want to 
be drawn into discussion of extraneous 
matters, especially at this moment when 
my remaining time grows short. I would 
be glad to yield to my distinguished 
friend from Tennessee for questioning 
upon any subject that I have touched 
upon whenever he may desire to inter¬ 
pose. 

There is another matter I would like 
to briefly discuss. As Americans we pride 
ourselves on the fact that when we give 
our word we keep it. Not only do we 
keep our word to the letter but we keep 
it in good faith. In respect to these 29 
reciprocal trade agreements we have en¬ 
tered into, in each one of which we have 
granted concessions to a particular na¬ 
tion. we have never in bad faith done 
anything after the agreement was con¬ 
summated that would Interfere In the 
slightest degree with the full enjoyment 
of those concessions by the nation or 
nations to which we granted them. I do 
not think that anyone in this room will 
raise his voice to say that America, after 
granting concessions in its markets, has 
ever taken any steps to prevent any na¬ 
tion to which our concessions had been 
granted from fully enjoying them. Such 
deportment is not in our book of good 
sportsmanship. That is as opposite to 
our character as anything could be. 

We pride ourselves on keeping all of 
our agreements, and let it be said to the 
greater glory of our country that we have 
kept all of the trade agreements we have 
made to the letter and In the spirit in 
which they were written. But are other 
nations which contract with us as metic¬ 
ulous In keeping the faith with us? 

^ Do they in good faith give us conces¬ 
sions in their markets and then in good 
faith see to it that those concessions are 
kept available to us? Unfortunately, 
they do not. Many have made agree¬ 
ments with us and got their consessions in 
our markets and then, even before the 
Ink is dry upon the contracts they signed 
with us, have set up barriers to our trade 
and discriminations against our com¬ 
merce, barriers and discriminations 
which, in most instances, wipe out all the 
concessions they have given us before 
we have had a chance to avail ourselves 
with any of them. The methods, the 
tricks, the ingenious devices they have 
arrayed to prevent our goods from going 
into their markets in accordance with 
our agreements have been so many that 
you will be astounded at their number 
as I tount them off to* you. 
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Mr. BALDWIN of New York. Mr. 
Chairman, will the genUexnan yield? 

Mr. GEARHART. 1 yield to the gen¬ 
tleman from New York. 

Mr. BALDWIN 4>f New York. I am 
very much interested in what the gentle¬ 
man says, but I do not understand how 
it applies to the gentleman’s thesis, be¬ 
cause he has Just told us that they are 
not reciprocal trade treaties, that the 
other countries have not granted us any¬ 
thing. Therefore, how can they be fail¬ 
ing on their bond when under the gentle¬ 
man’s own theory they have not granted 
us ansrthing anyway? 

Mr. GEARHART. The gentleman has 
not been listening very carefully or he 
has not been reading the newspapers. 1 
do not know which. We have made 29 
trade agreements with individual coun¬ 
tries and 29 countries have made agree¬ 
ments granting concessions to us which 
they have immediately taken steps to 
defeat, hardly waiting until the ink was 
dry upon the papers they had signed. 
The nations from which we have re¬ 
ceived no concessions are the nations to 
which we have generalized concessions 
in the American market under most- 
favored-nation treatment. 

Let me give you an example of one 
of the good old tricks which some of the 
nations have used, and every one of the 
nations I shall read off to you now is a 
nation with which we have an agreement 
granting concessions to us in their mar¬ 
kets. France, immediately after signing 
an agreement with us, depreciated her 
currency 66 percent. Belgium immedi¬ 
ately after making its agreement with us 
depreciated her currency 29 percent; 
Switzerland. 31 percent; the Nether¬ 
lands. 22 percent; the United Kingdom. 
17 percent; Finland, 9 percent; and 
Sweden, 6 percent. The effect of this 
waB immediately to wipe out all the con- 
cessioni America had obtained in the 
markets of the countries under the 
agreements we had signed with them. 
The up-shot of it all Is, they still have 
the concessions in our market we granted 
them and we are done out ol all of the 
concessions they hdd theretofore granted 
us. Sihiple! 

’That is only one of the ways they beat 
us. There are many, many others—as 
many as the ingenuity of man can con¬ 
jure up. In their bag of tricks you will 
find these, among others: Import quotas, 
licensing requirements, manipulation of 
exchange controls, export tarlffis. cartels, 
maximum-minimum tariffs, multiple- 
level tariffs, sliding tariffs, bilateral 
agreements, and many others too nu¬ 
merous to be listed herein. But they are 
effective, so effective that, after II years 
of the Hull administered trade agree¬ 
ments program we have not been able to 
enlarge our percentage share ip the total 
out-of-country purchases of any inyior- 
tant trading nation of the world. Evhry- 
whqre, under this silly program of ours, 
our share grows smaller and smaller. 

Bdeause my time is growing short t am 
gotog to hurry on to a discussion of but 
two of the worst of all the discrimina¬ 
tions against our commerce which have 
been devised for the purpose of prevent¬ 
ing us from enjoying the concessions 


foreign governments have granted us in 
agreements, in good faith, we thought. 

The two barriers which opei*ate against 
us to our greatest discomfort and disad¬ 
vantage are. first, the empire preference 
agreements to which the British domin¬ 
ions. the United Kingdom, its crown colo¬ 
nies, protectorates, and mandated areas 
are parties, and, second, the so-called 
sterling area, an international arrange¬ 
ment to which nations encircUng the 
earth have adhered. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GEARHART. I am pleased to 
yield again to the learned gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Is not the word 
^’reciprocal” in these agreements Just an¬ 
other word for free trade? 

Mr. GEARHART. That is all it 1$. 
especially so in reference to generalized 
concessions. The word ’‘reciprocity” Is 
simply a silken garment to hide a very 
ugly form. To say the least. It is a 
grossly inadequate descriptive term. 

Now. what are the Empire preference 
agreements which the British Common¬ 
wealth of Nations have entered into be¬ 
tween themselves and to wh^ch they have 
adhered consistently ever since 1905, long 
before we embarked upon the so-called 
reciprocal trade-agreement system ol 
international trading. Well, they are 
simply a set of agreements in which they 
agree, each nation with the other, to 
discriminate against the commerce of the 
outside world, including the United 
States. 

It is interesting to note that after 11 
years of our so-called reciprocal trade- 
agreement program, neither Mr. Hull nor 
Mr. Stettinius, his successor, has been 
able to break down a single Empire pref¬ 
erence discrimination against our trade 
even though we have been negotiating 
reciprocal trade agreements with 29 of 
the more important nations of the world, 
among them being the more prominent 
members of the British Commonwealth 
of Nations, their crown colonies, protec¬ 
torates. and mandates. What is the sys¬ 
tem? How do they make this thing 
work so perfectly against us? 

Simple. The preference agreements 
ingeniously set up three levels of tariffs. 
It sets up a top tariff to keep the 
United States out; an Intermediate 
tariff which applies to their crown 
colonies, protectorates, and mandates; 
and a low tariff which applies to the 
members of the Commonwealth of Na¬ 
tions. True, we have entered into trade 
agreements with some of these nations 
which are embraced within , the Emp^e 
preferential group and they have lowered 
the top tariff for us a little bit, but never 
down as low as the intermediate tariff 
which applies to their mid^ favorl^, 
certainly not so low as to reach the bot¬ 
tom tariff-rate levels which apply only 
to the United Kingdom and its self- 
governing dominions beyond the seas. 

the Brit¬ 
ish Empire group of nations with our 
trade, to the Empire pref^ence agree¬ 
ments they have built a wall to keep us 
out. How well is it working? If you 
are curious enough to want to know, 
study carefully the statistical tabulation 


with which I shall close these remarks. 
In brief, American trade Is losing out 
everywh ere. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair¬ 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GEARHART. I yield. 

Mr. REED of New York. Under the 
Empire preference agreements, they 
have swept 400,000,000 people into the 
orbit of their trade with the wall which 
the gentleman refers to. 

Mr. GEARHART. The gentleman 
from New York placed a list of the na¬ 
tions which are members of the Empire 
preference group in the Reoobo the other 
day and it is indeed impressive. Al¬ 
most one-fouHh of all the people in the 
world are living behind the Empire pref¬ 
erence wall. It constitutes the most im¬ 
pressive trading area on the face of the 
earth. It is erected for no other purpose 
than to prevent our goods from flowing 
into their markets. 

American goods are accepted only 
when no member of the Empire prefer¬ 
ence group can supply them, which leaves 
us with a market so restricted as to be 
almost worthless. 

But that is not all. Was England sat¬ 
isfied in organizing one-fourth of all the 
people on this globe under a system of 
preference to British dominions and dis¬ 
crimination against the United States? 
Oh, not at all. She went on with her 
great work. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired. 

Mr. KNUTSON. I yield 10 additional 
minutes to the gentleman. 

Mr. GEARHART. She set out to or¬ 
ganizing what is known as the British 
sterling bloc. What is that? That is a 
system of bilateral agreements which 
ties together the currencies of certain 
nations of this world sufficient in num¬ 
ber to cover 40 percent of the entire 
eaith’s surface. Hiink of that. What 
nations have been embraced within the 
new doctrine of preferences for each 
other and discrimination against the 
commerce of the United States? I have 
in my hand the testimony of Professor 
Kemmerer, of Princeton University, one 
of the greatest living experts on inter¬ 
national finance in the world. What 
does he have to say In his testimony? 
He says; 

Since January 1. 1940. Great Britain had 
made bilateral trade and exchange agree¬ 
ments with 20 countries outside of the Brit¬ 
ish Enqiire, a few of which have been ren¬ 
dered ineffective hy war, but most of which ’ 
are still In operation. In addition to these 
agreements with foreign countries. England 
still retains her earlier preferential agree¬ 
ments with countries within the British 
Empire. 

The total area covered by all these Brit¬ 
ish diaeriminatory agreements Is estimated 
to cover today about 40 percent of the earth's 
land surface and is rapidly growing. Broad¬ 
ly apeaking the parties to these agreements 
agree in oonnsotion with their export trade 
to. dieoriminate in payments in pounds 
sterUng which can be spent freely only 
within the sterling area. 

Just prior to the outbreak of the war the 
Xxmdon funds of 16 sterling area countries 
were said to amount to about two hundred 
and Btxtsen millions. Today the figure is 
around fibres thousand million. That shows 
how your preferential agreements are 
growing. 
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Every nation in the sterling bloc makes 
a solemn agreement with every other 
nation in the bloc not to buy anything 
outside of the bloc which any member 
within the bloc can supply. 

No wonder that we find we are losing 
our share of every important market on 
the face of the earth. Let us take a 
quick look at the record. Under the old 
protective tariff system we enjoyed 16.6 
percent of the total out-of-country pur¬ 
chases of the United Kingdom, but imder 
the reciprocal trade agreements pro¬ 
gram. hobbled by oiu: application of the 
most-favored-nation principle and out¬ 
smarted by Empire preference agree¬ 
ments and the sterling bloc, we find that 
our share in the United Kingdom’s total 
out-of-country purchases has dwindled 
to a new low of 11.6 percent and the 
tendency is still downward. 

Not only is that true of the United 
Kingdom, but it is true of Italy, it is true 
of France, it is true of Canada, it Is true 
of the Netherlands, and so on down the 
list of the nations of the world which, 
under permission secured earlier in the 
day. I will insert at this point in the 
Record. 

We are losing out everywhere because 
of the discriminations against our 
commerce In which other countries are 
deliberately indulging, even though 
they, with tongue in cheek, have entered 
into so-called reciprocal agreements 
with us. They are able to do it simply 
because we stubbornly insist upon ap¬ 
plying the absurd and ridiculous prin¬ 
ciple of most-favored-nation treatment 
to the agreements we make which no 
other country on the face of the earth 
will apply to theirs. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GEARHART. I yield. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Does that affect the 
status of the United Kingdom bloc inso¬ 
far as lend-lease is concerned? 

Mr. GEARHART. The contrast your 
question suggests is intriguing. Britain 
and America are allies in a mighty mili¬ 
tary effort. Our soldiers and sailors are 
fighting and dying together gloriously in 
defense of world freedom. At San Fran¬ 
cisco, which is the hope of the world, the 
English and Americans are allies still, 
working for an international arrange¬ 
ment which will Insure peace to the 
world. But England, in the economic 
field, England with her Empire prefer¬ 
ence group and sterling bloc, are at this 
very moment conducting a most success¬ 
ful economic warfare against America. 
As long as there is free enterprise, com¬ 
petition in trade, and the profit motive in 
commerce there will be no economic 
peace. 

If we will but be realists, we will un¬ 
derstand all this. They are merely pro¬ 
tecting their markets; they are protect¬ 
ing their wage levels; they are protect¬ 
ing their standard of living by the use of 
what they call intelligent self-interest. 
And why not? 

I do not blame them as much as my 
words may have Indicated. All I want 
is for Uncle Sam to exercise the same in¬ 
telligent self-interest in the protection 


of his own market. I want him to be 
diligent in the maintenance of our wage 
levels, in the promotion of our standard 
of living, and Intelligent in the building 
up of our purchasing power. Am I ask¬ 
ing anything unreasonable when I ask 
the American people to take care of their 
own just as Stalin takes care of his. Just 
as Churchill takes care of his, Just as the 
head of every other government on the 
face of the earth is taking care of the 
markets which it is theirs to protect? 

Mr, WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Chair¬ 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GEARHART. I yield to the gentle¬ 
man from Massachusetts. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Is there any 
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other nation in the world today which 
maintains a so-called reciprocal-trade 
policy with one hand, and with the other 
hand the most-favored nation clause 
policy? 

Mr, GEARHART. As far as I have 
been able to find there is no nation other 
than our own that has applied uncondi¬ 
tional most-favored-natlon treatment to 
its trade agreements. We are the only 
Nation in the world that does it. Though 
every nation on the face of the earth 
is aggressively discriminating against 
our commerce, constantly raising bar¬ 
riers to our trade, we have only one na¬ 
tion on our black list—and that is Ger¬ 
many. 

Mr. Chairman, at this time and in ac¬ 
cordance with the permission granted 
me in the House before we resolved our¬ 
selves into the Committee of the Whole 
on the State of the Union, I will now offer 
for inclusion in the Record a tabulation 
which was prepared for me by Dr. John 
Lee Coulter, an eminent economist, from 
figures obtained from the League of Na¬ 
tions. 

The table Is as follows: 

America's share in the total out-of-country 
purchases of all of the principal trading 
nations of the world grows smaller under 
the so-called reciprocal trade-agreements 
program—Instead of expandinq. our for- 
eign trade is now threatened with ex¬ 
tinction 

Valui ol figures In thfiusands doUnrs—okl K"ld, 
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Mr. DOUOHTON of North Carolina. 
Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 minutes to the 
gentleman from Arkansas IMr. Mills]. 

Mr. BdXLLS. Mr. Chairman, it would 
be utterly impossible within the 30 min¬ 
utes assigned to me to answer in detail 
the various charges made by the gentle¬ 
man from California. 1 do propose to 
answer some of those chaiwes in part. 
1 respectfully submit that the charges 
have been answered in detail and to the 
complete satisfaction. I believe, of every 
Member who will read the testimony by 
Mr. Charles Taft, who is presently em¬ 
ployed by the State Department, and who 
is the son of a former Republican Presi¬ 
dent of the United States. 

Since other members of the committee 
have discussed in detail the past record of 
the reciprocal trade-agreements program 
and have explained the amendments 
adopted in the committee. I propose to 
discuss the amendments to H. R. 3240, 
which the Republicans offered in com¬ 
mittee and which will, according to press 
releases, be offered again on the floor. 
The House should know the reasons 
justifying the defeat of these amend¬ 
ments by your oommittae and why they 
should be defeated by JMembers. 

The general purpose of these amend¬ 
ments is to make the authority contained 
in the bill unworkable. I will take them 
up in order and show why this Is true. 

The first two Republican amendments 
would shorten the period of renewal to 
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1 or 2 years. It will be claimed by the 
opposition that it is dangerous to renew 
the authority for as long as 3 years in 
view of the great uncertainties which lie 
ahead. This argument can be made 
equally to renewal of the act for 1 year 
and to the increase of authority which 
section 2 provides. 

The fact is that these uncertainties, 
which all of us know exist, are one of the 
best reasons why the renewal must carry 
adequate authority and be for an ade¬ 
quate period. 

The greatest uncertainties facing 
American business from abroad are what 
foreign countries are going to do about 
trade barriers and how far they are going 
to go in the direction of government 
trading and government control of 
trade. We are in favor of free enterprise 
in this country, but we do not know how 
many other countries are going to be 
with us on that question. In all of dev¬ 
astated Europe the pressure is very 
strong to say that only the state, only 
the government, is big enough and strong 
enough to do what has to be done to get 
factories and mines repaired, produc¬ 
tion started, and people back to work. 
There is the closest balance In many of 
those countries between those people 
who want government to take over 
eversdihlng, and those who want to re¬ 
turn to private enterprise, private trade, 
and a sound international economic 
situation. If we want them to come out 
on the side of private trading and an 
international relationship that will per¬ 
mit our surpluses to find markets abroad, 
we must give our representatives some¬ 
thing to oflfer to them, and we must give 
them enough time within which to ac¬ 
complish the desired results. 

It takes many, many days of labor to 
make a trade agreement. The careful 
study which has been described in the 
hearings and the debate, and the work¬ 
ing out of safeguards to fit all the special 
cases that arise, and the process of ne¬ 
gotiation all take much time. If we want 
anything done, we must extend the law 
sufficiently to afford an opportunity for 
action. The last 6 months of whatever 
time we fix is lost, anyway, because no 
one is going to start negotiations with us 
when the act is almost ready to expire. 
Three years is the shortest period we 
should consider for the renewal of this 
program. 

The peoples of devastated Europe, who 
think as we do and desire our way of 
life, need leadership as no other peoples 
in all history needed statesmanlike guid¬ 
ance. Will we quibble over whether we 
will afford them economic leadership? 
Should our ability to lead be Jeopardized 
by fear to place in the President’s hands 
an instrument of sufficient life to do the 
needed work? Next year may be too 
late, in the economic field, for us to 
awaken with the desire to aid those long¬ 
ing for free enterprise in Europe. By 
then they may have lost their desire to 
carry on if given no cooperation now 
by us. 

Let us, in considering H. R. 3240. be 
motivated by the lofty opportunities of 
tomorrow and not be deluded by the fears 
of the pessimist whose vision is limited 
by the boundaries of yesterday. 


Another proposed Republican amend¬ 
ment provides for congressional review 
of trade agreements. But such review Is 
neither necessary constitutionally nor 
desirable from a policy viewpoint. 

Five times, beginning in 1934, the Ways 
and Means Committee has carefully con¬ 
sidered the so-called constitutional ob¬ 
jections to the program. Its conclusion 
remains, as always before, on the basis of 
precedents and authority, going back to 
the early days of the Republic, that no 
constitutional or other legal considera¬ 
tions require Senate ratification of trade 
agreements, an.d the Trade Agreements 
Act involves no improper delegation of 
legislative power. 

The question of whether individual 
trade agreements should be submitted to 
Congress or the Senate is purely one of 
policy. We know what would happen if 
they were submitted. We would have 
long hearings, we would take up every 
item, and we would very seldom ratify 
what was proposed. The Senate has rati¬ 
fied three effective trade treaties in all 
our past history. That is the record of 
the past on tariff treaties, and it would 
be the record of the future. The only 
way we can successfully get action, 
through international agreement, on 
trade barriers is to give the President a 
carefully guarded authority to make 
agreements on his own responsibility and 
with the be.st advice that he can get. We 
should lay down the standards, as we do 
in this law. and we should make clear 
what we want. Then we should let the 
President operate. Just as we let the In¬ 
terstate Commerce Commission operate 
on freight rates; and we should carefully 
review what has been done each time re¬ 
newal of the act comes up, Just as we 
are doing now. 

If we hog-tie this program with a re¬ 
quirement of Senate ratification or con¬ 
gressional approval, we may as well 
forget the program. Certainly the world 
will. 

Another Republican amendment would 
strike out section 2. That would leave 
the program a nice memory but not much 
else. 

When Congress first considered and 
passed this bill, back in 1934, the propo¬ 
sition was to let the President reduce in¬ 
dividual rates by not more than 60 per¬ 
cent of what they were then. The bill 
with section 2 proposes to let him do the 
same thing now. It lets him start from 
the rates as they were on January 1,1945, 
and make new agreements on that basis. 

That does not mean he is going to cut 
every rate tomorrow, or next year. When 
President Roosevelt was operating under 
the original authority he made 50 per¬ 
cent cuts in the first 3 years on 12^ per¬ 
cent by value of our dutiable imports, 
and in the first 6 years on 24 percent. 
In the first 11 years, that is down to now, 
the full cut has been applied on 42 per¬ 
cent of our dutiable importo. 

Unless someone thinks that President 
Truman is going to operate much more 
rapidly and recklessly than President 
Roosevelt did, he need not worry about 
too rapid use of this authority. What 
section 2 proposes is an enabling act, not 
a tariff cut tomorrow. 


The reason for the change of the base 
date is to relate the authority to present 
facts, and give our representatives some¬ 
thing to bargain with. 

In the course of the last 11 years the 
original authority has been completely 
exhausted in respect to 42 percent of our 
dutiable imports on the basis of 1939 
vedues; that is, duties have been reduced 
on this percentage of our dutiable Import 
trade by the full 60 percent permitted 
under tne existing law. The authority 
has been partially exhausted, and in some 
cases almost fully exhausted, in respect 
to an additional 20 percent of our dutia¬ 
ble imports. Of the remaining author¬ 
ity, which has not been used at all and 
which covers about 38 percent of our 
dutiable Imports, a considerable portion 
relates to products of Germany and 
Japan. 

If we want to have authority to deal 
with our chief allies and best customers, 
we must leave section 2 in the bill. 

Should you be asked whether you de¬ 
sire barriers and discriminations to our 
trade reduced or removed, all would 
answer yes. Yet when you are given the 
privilege of adhering to the only plan so 
far advocated which offers hope of ac¬ 
complishing your desires, many of you 
stand in awe of complaints from pro¬ 
tected Industries and avoid the possible 
means of correcting many of the eco¬ 
nomic evils we see arising in the postwar 
period to confound us. Dispel this awe. 
for the complaints are unfounded. No 
industry has been injured. No industry 
will be injured under this program by 
greater world trade. Be not misled by 
false predictions of what may happen. 
Be convinced by the record of what has 
happened. 

Two other Republican amendments 
would require the President, in absolute 
terms, to withhold all trade-agreement 
rates of duty from any country which 
discriminated at all against United 
States trade, or would require each coun¬ 
try to give Us compensating concessions 
for receiving trade-agreement conces¬ 
sions granted by us to other countries. 

The act as now worded provides that 
the trade-agreement concessions shall, 
as a general rule and in accordance with 
the unconditional most-favored-nation 
policy formally adopted in the early 
1920’s by a Republican administration 
and adhered to ever since, be applied to 
like products imported from all coun¬ 
tries; however, the President is author¬ 
ized to suspend the application of such 
concessions to products of countries 
found by him to be discriminating 
against American commerce. Thus, 
some Republican members urge the re¬ 
jection of a wise policy adopted by a Re¬ 
publican administration and for which 
they voted in 1922 and 1930. 

These provisions of the law as it stands 
represents a realistic approach to the 
problem of foreign discrimination. Un¬ 
der these provisions, and with the grad¬ 
ual spread of the whole program, many 
foreign discriminations previously ex¬ 
isting have been removed, many more 
have been greatly reduced, and an untold 
number have been prevented from occur¬ 
ring. The record of accomplishment on 
this score is impressive. It could not 
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have been as Impressive as it is If the 
punitive power to suspend or to require 
special concessions in exchange for ex¬ 
tension of concessions on our part had 
been used automatically and blindly 
whenever any diserimination. no matter 
how small or indirect, had been discov¬ 
ered. 

The mandatory provision proposed by 
the Republicans overlooks a number of 
practical considerations. For one thing, 
we have many commercial treaties and 
agreements which obligate this country 
to accord unconditional most-favored- 
nation treatment to the commerce of the 
foreign countries concerned. Would the 
opposition have the President ignore 
these obligations whenever any evidence 
of discrimination, however small and 
possibly unintentional, could be dug up? 

For another thing, there are a number 
of small countries which have been prac¬ 
tically forced in the past through no 
great fault of their own but under strong 
economic pressure from abroad, particu¬ 
larly from Germany, to enter into bi¬ 
lateral trade arrangements which have 
in some cases had an adverse effect on 
American export trade in certain articles. 
Being short of dollars and under the 
practical necessity of using blocked 
marks, such coimtries have sometimes 
restricted imports of some things from 
the United States while permitting im¬ 
ports of like articles from Germany. 
Would the minority have wanted to force 
the President against his better judg¬ 
ment. in such a case, to suspend the ap¬ 
plication of trade-agreement rates of 
duty to products of the victim of Nazi 
economic aggression? Would it have 
wanted to do so regardless of the cost 
in terms not only of trade but also of 
international friendship? In such a 
case the practical effect would have been 
to impair the ability of the victim coun¬ 
try to sell its products in this country, 
and so to reduce further its supply of 
dollars and force it to restrict its imports 
from this country even further. 

Punitive power in foreign relations 
should be permissive rather than man¬ 
datory. There are frequently mitigat¬ 
ing circumstances which ought to be 
considered. There ought to be, in any 
event, the possibility of weighing the 
pros and cons of using the punitive 
power in a given set of circumstances. 
Without such reasonable flexibility the 
result is likely to be to defeat the main 
purpose that we all agree on, namely, 
the promotion of American trade on a 
fair basis, as free as possible from dis¬ 
criminations. 

Another Republican amendment pro¬ 
vides that no proclamation shall be made 
reducing duties below amounts necessary 
to equalize conditions of compeUtkm in 
the domestic market. That is anoUier 
form of the cost-of-productlon idea— 
section 836 of the Republican 8mo(it* 
Hawley Tariff Act in disguise. 

On that one I want to quote a good 
Rwiblican. the former Chairman of the 
Tariff Commission. Mr. Robert Uncoln 
O^Brten. Here is what Mr. O’Brien said 
before the Committee on Ways and 
Means way back in 1084: 

The notion tbat yoh can obtain costs of 
production; the notion that you ought to 
obtain them; the notion tbat tariffs between 


oountrlaa should vest upon dlfferenoee in 
costs at produotlmi, even if oomlsoience 
should give ua the power to determine them, 
is aU wrong. The tariff la a question of na¬ 
tional policy; on some things you ought to 
have a tariff greater than the difference in 
the cost of production; other things less than 
the difference In cost of production. 

Comparative costs, when they can be 
ascertained, are. of course, important 
elements in any decision about tariff 
rates. In the administration of the 
tradQ-agreements program available cost 
data have been supplied by the Tariff 
Commission and have been given con¬ 
siderable weight, along with other fac¬ 
tors. Among these factors are the fol¬ 
lowing: First, rank of the foreign coun¬ 
try as a supplier; second, present duty 
and tariff history; third, effectiveness of 
the duty. Including its relation to other 
duties; fourth, domestic consumption 
and markets; fifth, localization of foreign 
competition; sixth, competitive factors 
other than cost of production, such as 
methods of production, comparability as 
to quality, and technological changes; 
seventh, importance of the United States 
market to foreign suppliers; eighth, for¬ 
eign controls of prices and markets, in¬ 
cluding cartel operations; ninth, exports 
from and imports into the United States; 
tenth, competitive conditions under the 
existing duty and probable effects 
thereon of a concession; and. eleventh, 
ability to supply quickly changing needs 
of a market. 

It would be quite wrong to substitute 
a single arbitrary rule for the flexibility 
which the present law permits. The 
escape clause so carefully worked out 
permits action to offset any excessive 
competition, whether due to cost advan¬ 
tage or other factors. 

Those who favor an arbitrary cost of 
production formula argue that after the 
war United States costs will be higher 
than foreign costs and that domestic 
producers will therefore be at a great 
disadvantage. The fact is. however, that 
all the available evidence points to a fur¬ 
ther advance in the competitive efficien¬ 
cy of American Industries in world trade. 
The United States will emerge from this 
war with its productive machine intact, 
and with many of Its industries and 
farms at a peak of efficiency as a result 
of rapid technological advances. In con¬ 
trast, the productive efficiency of many 
foreign countries win have been gravely 
Impaired by the war. not only because of 
direct war damage to industrial and 
transportation systems, but also because 
so many people have been killed or driven 
from their homes and starved. 

The danger is not Idiat private enter¬ 
prise in the arsenal of democracy will be 
unable to compete on an equal footing 
with enterprise elsewhere, but that it 
may be denied the opportunity to com¬ 
pete because of the failure of this and 
other countries to adopt reasonable com¬ 
mercial policies under which private 6li- 
terprise can flourish. 

Another Republican amendment 
would delete the provision in the law 
which makes section 516 (b) of the Tariff 
Act of1980 not applicable to trade agree¬ 
ments items. 

Section 616 (b) is the seeUon Whfeh 
lets a domestic producer institute a law¬ 


suit to question the dasslfloatlon of an 
Imported article. This is a most extraor¬ 
dinary proposition. The domestic pro¬ 
ducer. who has no direct interest In the 
transaction between the importer and 
the Government, Is nevertheless given 
the privilege of litigating it. This pro¬ 
cedure was never known to our common 
law nor to our statutory law until it was 
Introduced in the Tariff Act of 1922 and 
continued in 1930. This privilege has no 
relation to any legal rights of the pro¬ 
tected producers. The Supreme Court 
has expressly recognized that no one has 
a legal right to any particular rate of 
duty. In Norwegian Nitrogen Co, v. 
United States (288 U. S. 294), the Su¬ 
preme Court states specifically that no 
one has a legal right to the mainte¬ 
nance of an existing rate of duty. It is 
simply wrong to assert that he has. 

The reason why section 616 (b) was 
made inapplicable to trade-agreement 
matters was because that section was in¬ 
compatible with the purpose of the Trade 
Agreements Act to free international 
trade from excessive and unnecessary 
restrictions and obstructions. In prac¬ 
tice, section 516 (b) had resulted in ob¬ 
structing American businessmen who 
were trying to do a legitimate import 
business; it had caused long delays in 
clearing goods through the customs, 
while protected interests litigated rates 
of duty over periods extending up to 
several years. 

There is no reason for now changing 
the law so as to extend this extraor¬ 
dinary privilege. Its Introduction in 
1922 was a radical departure from the 
customary and long-established proce¬ 
dures and precedents which had been 
known to our courts and to Congress for 
many years, and it ought not to be ex¬ 
panded beyond its present limits. 

Another Republican amendment would 
exempt from duty reduction articles 
competing directly with the products of 
domestic handicraft industries. Handi¬ 
craft industries are described as those in 
which the salaries and wages of direct 
or indirect labor constitute 50 percent or 
more of the cost of production and on 
which the Census Bureau can obtain and 
publish industrial statistics. 

Special privileges of this sort for one 
group of producers would be out of har¬ 
mony with the general spirit of equal 
treatment, as regards safeguards from 
posidble injury and on other matters, to 
all components of American economy. 
This has been a basic principle In the 
Trade Agreements Act and its operation. 
In negotiating and administering trade 
agreements great care has been given to 
avoiding tariff reductions of a sort which 
would seriously injure any domestic in¬ 
dustry. but no privileged class of exempt 
produce's has ever been set up. If we 
start setting up special exempt and priv¬ 
ileged classes there is no telling where 
we will stop. I suggest that we should 
not begin. 

Amendments may be proposed to deny 
the benefit of trade-agreement rates to 
countries where wage rates are low. Or 
tt may be proposed to deny entry altb- 
gether to goods produced in such coun¬ 
tries, To do that would be a tragic 
blunder. 
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idaa back of auch unendments 
It, of ooane, that low wages mean low 
costs. It Is daisied that our markets 
will be flooded by the cheap products of 
cheap foreign labor, and that American 
producers will be forced to cut their costs 
by cutting wages in order to compete. 
The inference is that no tariff should be 
cut. 

This is an old argument, and repre¬ 
sents an old fear. But there is nothing 
in it If there were, this act would have 
been repealed long since by unanimous 
consent. 

The quickest proof that there is noth¬ 
ing in the argument lies in the fact that 
the historical record is against it. This 
act has been in force for 11 years. Many 
American tariff rates have been reduced 
by operations under it~« large part of 
them by half of their original amount. 
But wage rates have not come down. On 
the contrary there has been a substantial 
movement upward, throughout the coun¬ 
try and over the whole period, not only 
of hourly wages but of weekly take-home 
pay. 

Obviously the gain in general pros¬ 
perity, from 1934 to 1039, was not caused 
solely by this law. But this law helped; 
and the record shows that numerous and 
substantial reductions hi the rates of 
duty did not depress wages. 

The plain fact is that costs do not 
depend on hourly wages only, but on 
productivity per labor hour. Henry 
Ford is only one of many American busi¬ 
nessmen who have demonstrated by ex¬ 
ample that high wages and low costs are 
possible together. The superiority of 
American manufacturing methods, of 
which high wages are a part, rests upon 
that demonstration. If it were not true, 
we could not sell abroad at all. For 
American wages, in almost all lines, are 
higher than the wages paid for corre¬ 
sponding work abroad. 

What are the reasons for the ex¬ 
tremely low-labor standards of a country 
like China? Clearly not the desires of 
the Chinese people. The fundamental 
trouble is that under the conditions of 
production there prevailing, both in in¬ 
dustry and agriculture, the production of 
wealth per man-hour is not great enough 
to pay a decent wage. As one witness 
for a leading labor union put it to the 
committee: 

High wages result from high productivity, 
Jmsginative and progressive managerial lead¬ 
ership, and good union organiaation—and 
not from tariffs. 

That same witness, Jacob €. Potofsky, 
the secretary-treasurer of the Amalga¬ 
mated Clothing Workers and the chair¬ 
man of the Latin-American Affairs Com¬ 
mittee of the CIO, went on to say: 

Moreover, we think that real standards of 
living depend not only on what is in the 
pay envelope but on what we can buy with 
it. The only effective protection the Ameri¬ 
can worker has against so-called foreign 
competition ie not a tariff barrier against 
foreign goods but elBoient production at 
' home and a decent standard of living abroad. 

No; our friends on the other side can¬ 
not pose as the only friends of the Ameri¬ 
can workingman. All of us want to give 
laborers a fair deal, on bol^h sides of the 
.aisle, but cai this proposition the people 


who really speak for them are on our 
side of the argument. Read the testi¬ 
mony before the committee and see 
whether working people think this law 
is good for them or not. 

CXir friends on the Republican side 
did not propose in the committee any 
amendment relating specially to farm 
products. But it has been urged here 
on the floor that this whole program 
is bad for farmers, and that imports of 
farm products under a continuation of 
the program will ruin domestic agricul¬ 
ture. 

We import a lot of agricultural prod¬ 
ucts into the United States and always 
have. Most of them are things we do 
not produce in the United States at all- 
coffee, tea, cocoa, bananas, and so on. 
They are on the free list. Another big 
import is sugar, and if a lot of sugar 
did not come in it would be necessary 
to have rationing all the time, because 
we have never produced in this country 
anywhere near what we consume. The 
tariff on sugar is not the main protec¬ 
tion of domestic producers; their real 
protection is in the quota system under 
the Sugar Act. This trade-agreements 
legislation gives no one any authority 
to change that act in any way. The 
future of that act will be strictly up to 
us In Congress when the time comes. 
It has nothing to do with the present 
legislation. 

The trade-agreements program di¬ 
rectly benefits farmers in three ways: 

First. It improves foreign markets for 
the crops we normally export—wheat 
and flour, tobacco, cotton, pork products, 
apples, and so on. 

Second. It improves pay rolls in in¬ 
dustry in the United States, and makes 
a better market here for all farm prod¬ 
ucts. 

Third. It brings in more cheaply some 
of tlM things that farmers need to buy. 

The best proof that this is true is that 
the American Farm Bureau and Na¬ 
tional Farmers Union say so after very 
careful study. Look at their testimony 
in the record and see what farmers 
really think. Let me read you a short 
passage from that testimony: 

The proposed legislation, H. R. 2663 (now 
H. R. 3240) grants the President authority 
to change our tariff duties 50 percent of 
the rates existing January 1, 1046, rather 
60 percent of the rates existing in 1984, as 
provided In the present legislation. We be¬ 
lieve that this additional authority to be 
used on a selective basis is esaentlal to the 
Bucceseful operation of the trade agree¬ 
ments program. 

• • • • • 

In closing. I would like again to state 
that the American Farm Bureau Federation 
favors the extension of the Trade Agree¬ 
ments Act until June 1948, with the granting 
of permissible authority to change our 
tariff duties In such a manner as to permit 
an expanaion of the trade agreements pro¬ 
gram. It baa been demonstrated that this 
program has made a significant oontribu- 
tion to the welfare of this Nation; that It 
has had an Influence on Inoreaaliig our for¬ 
eign trade: and that it has been lataUigently 
and fairly administered, wlthoist oauslng 
undue hardships upon any segment of our 
economy. We haUeve that It is absolutely 
esaentlal to continue this prcgnoi In order 
to fulfill our hegtes of maintaining inter¬ 
national peace, and as a vital Instrumen¬ 


tality in aiding national prosperity and 
maintaining a prosperous agriculture. 

My next witness in point is the Presi¬ 
dent of the United States. In a signed 
statement inserted in the Recx}rd by 
Senator Thobias of Utah on March 26, 
1940, and appearing at page A1647, Mr. 
Truman said; 

During the recent debate in connection 
with House Joint Resolution 407, to extend 
the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act for 
an additional 8-year period, charges were 
made by opponents of the measure that 
domestic agriculture has been injured by 
the operation of the act. It seems self- 
evident that If the trade agreements pro¬ 
gram has been In fact Injurious to American 
agriculture as claimed, opponents of the 
proposal to extend its opmtion another 3 
years would produce facts and figures to 
support their charges. None have been pro¬ 
duced. Why? It may be asked. The an¬ 
swer is simple, because in reality, through- 
out the entire trade-agreements period do¬ 
mestic agriculture has been substantially 
aided by the trade agreements program. 

It is my Judgment, therefore, that such 
amendments as have been discussed 
should be defeated so that our President 
may be given the greatest possible free¬ 
dom within the limits of the bill as writ¬ 
ten to work toward the accomplishment 
of our goals of more liberal world trade, 
prosperity, and peace. 

PBOCEDUOE UNDER THE TRADE AGRSSMXNTB 
PROGRAM 

Because actual negotiations cannot, in 
the nature of the case, be open to the 
public, some opponents of the trade 
agreements program have tried to make 
it appear that this Government has en¬ 
tered into agreements with foreign coun¬ 
tries without affording opportunity to 
interested groups of domestic producers 
to be heard or to know what is to be done. 

It is but natural that each domestic 
industry would like to know ahead of 
time what duty reductions to expect. 
However, the proposal that interested 
parties be given a second opportunity to 
appear and present their case, after the 
terms of an agreement have been tenta¬ 
tively aiTived at. would add no informa¬ 
tion that could be presented at any time 
before the Committee for Reciprocity In¬ 
formation. That committee stands 
ready at all times to hear interested par¬ 
ties on a formal or Informal basis when¬ 
ever they desire to present additional 
facts or arguments bearing on possible 
concessions. Many such informal meet¬ 
ings with various industrial groups have 
been held after the formal hearings have 
been concluded. 

The Committee for Reciprocity Infor¬ 
mation is composed of representatives of 
the Tariff Commission and the Depart¬ 
ments of State, Commerce, Agriculture, 
and Treasury. Upon the announcement 
by the Secretary of State that a trade 
agreement is to be negotiated with a par¬ 
ticular country, the Committee for Reci¬ 
procity Information sets a date—usually 
30 or more days after the Secretary’s an¬ 
nouncement—for a public hearing be¬ 
fore the committee and a date for the 
filing of briefs, usually a week or more 
before the date of the hearing. No in¬ 
terested party has ever been denied the 
privilege of appearing before the com¬ 
mittee nor has anyone ever been cut 
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short In his testimony when testifying 
before it. 

Once the tentative decisions as to con¬ 
cessions have been made by the Secre¬ 
tary of State and the President, however, 
absolute secrecy is imperative. For when 
our negotiators face the negotiators from 
the foreign country both sides are armed 
with Instructions from their respective 
Governments as to how far they may go, 
and it Is then that the “poker game*’ of 
negotiating starts. One can well imagine 
what kind of game it would be if the 
other party, right at the start, were 
shown our full hand. Very seldom, in 
fact, does the trade agreement that 
finally emerges coincide with the tenta¬ 
tive draft decided upon before actual 
negotiations began. 

Tm POSITION OP THE TASIPP COliMISSlON IN 
THE TRADE-AORBEMENTE PBOQBAK 

Section 4 of the Trade Agreements Act 
provides that the President, before con¬ 
cluding a trade agreement, “shall seek 
Information and advice with respect 
thereto from the United States Tariff 
Commission, the Departments of State. 
Agriculture, and Commerce, and from 
such other soiu*ces as he may deem ap¬ 
propriate.” Manifestly, the intent of this 
section is to assure that agreements are 
not entered into hastily by requiring that 
the President seek the fullest possible in¬ 
formation. It is not the intent of the 
law to give formal veto power to each of 
the designated agencies. 

Under the interdepartmental trade- 
agreements organization that has been 
functioning since 1934, the Tariff Com¬ 
mission and the other departments and 
agencies represented play an important 
role, through their membership on all of 
the Interdepartmental committees, in 
every trade agreement from the very be¬ 
ginning. On some of the more impor¬ 
tant of the country committees, notably 
those on Canada and the United King¬ 
dom, the Tariff Commission has been 
represented by Commissioners them¬ 
selves. On all other country committees 
the Commission makes its services avail¬ 
able through senior members of its pro¬ 
fessional staff. On the central Inter¬ 
departmental Committee on Trade 
Agreements, the Tariff Commission is 
represented by its Chairman. Mr. Oscar 
B. Ryder. The Vice Chairman of the 
Commission, Mr. Lynn Edminster, is 
also a member, representing the Com¬ 
mittee for Reciprocity Information, of 
which he is the chairman. 

T6 require all or any of the depart¬ 
ments or agencies to approve formally 
each prospective trade agreement, after 
they have been in close touch with and 
have contributed to all of the research 
and deliberation that has gope Into the 
preparation of an agreement cm an in¬ 
terdepartmental basis would only delay 
action imder the program and allow the 
judgment of individual groups, acting 
separately, to displace the combined 
Judgment of all the departments and 
agencies acting together. 

The proposal has been made that the 
administration of the Trade Agreements 
Act be placed exclusively in the hands of 
the United States Tariff Commission, 
which is one of the agencies to be con¬ 
sulted by the President. The provision 


that the President shall seek informa¬ 
tion and advice from certain agencies 
has been the basis and authorization in 
the law for the setting up of the interde¬ 
partmental trade-agreements organiza¬ 
tion which has set an excellent example 
of functional coordination In govern¬ 
ment in the use of already established 
Government units in carrying out a new 
policy. 

Even now as the trade-agreements 
machinery operates, the Tariff Commis¬ 
sion has fimctions of greatest impor¬ 
tance and its facilities are fully employed 
in the various processes involved in 
bringing a trade agreement to successful 
fruition. Why then should the admin¬ 
istration of the Trade Agreements Act be 
turned over entirely to the Tariff Com¬ 
mission? It would be to Ignore the im¬ 
portant part of the State Department 
in acting as the initiator of the agree¬ 
ments with foreign governments through 
its trained negotiators and its function 
as coordinator. It would dispense with 
the important services of the Department 
of Commerce in its studies of the require¬ 
ments of our export trade, of the part 
of the Department of Agriculture in 
making sure of coordination between the 
trade agreements and our agricultural 
policies, and of the functions of the 
Treasury Department in customs admin¬ 
istration. It should further be pointed 
out that the administration of the Trade 
Agreements Act differs from that of the 
flexible tariff provisions in that the lat¬ 
ter involve negotiations with foreign 
governments, which is an Important fea¬ 
ture of the former. 

The State Department, organized for 
the purpose of conducting relations of all 
sorts with foreign governments and hav¬ 
ing a skilled and experienced staff in this 
country and abroad trained in that work, 
is the appropriate agency to conduct 
actual negotiations. Thus the success¬ 
ful continuance of the trade-agreements 
program requires the efforts of not Just 
one Government agency but the efforts 
of all of the Government agencies that 
have worked together so effectively up to 
the present time. 

ASE THE ESCAPE CLAUSES AMU OTHER 
SAFBOUARDS ADEQUATET 

All of the trade agreements contain 
provisions for modification or termina¬ 
tion in certain contingencies. Tariff 
quotas, for example, have been used in 
some Instances, whereby the reduced 
rate applies to only a specified volume of 
imports, and imports in excess of that 
amount must pay higher rates. Quota 
limitations have been applied to imports 
of cattle, milk and cream, cheese, silver 
fox furs, petroleum, and cedar shingles, 
to mention only a few from an extensive 
list. 

In addition, every agreement contains 
various “escape” clauses to provide for 
unpredictable developments. The main 
escape clause in the Mexican agreement, 
for example, shows the extreme caution 
with which these agreements have been 
negotiated. The clause Is as follows: 

If, as a result of unforeseen developments 
and of the concession granted on any article 
enumerated and described in the schedules 
annexed to this agreement such article is 
belhg imported in such Increased quantities 
and imder such conditions as to cause or 


threaten serious injury to domestic pro¬ 
ducers of like or similar articles, the Gov¬ 
ernment of either country Shall be free to 
withdraw the concession, in whole or in part, 
or to modify it to the extent and for such 
time as may be necessary to prevent such 
injury. * Accordingly, if the President of the 
United States of America finds as a fact that 
imports of any article enumerated and de¬ 
scribed in schedule n or schedule in are 
entering the United States of America under 
the circiunstances specified in the preceding 
sentence, he shaU determine whether the 
withdrawal, in whole or in part, of the con¬ 
cession with regard to the article, or any 
modification of the concession, by the im¬ 
position of quantitative regulations or other¬ 
wise. is necessary to prevent such injury, 
and he shall, if he finds that the public in¬ 
terest wUl be served thereby, proclaim such 
finding and determination, and on and after 
the effective date specified in such proclama¬ 
tion, and so long as such proclamation re¬ 
mains in effect. Imports of the article into 
the United States of America shall be sub¬ 
ject to the customs treatment so determined 
to be necessary to prevent such injury. Simi¬ 
larly, if the Government of the United 
Mexican States finds as a fact that any 
article enumerated and described in schedule 
I is being imported into the United Mexican 
States under the circumstances specified, it 
may, if it finds that the public interest will 
be served thereby, withdraw in whole or in 
part the concession with regard to the 
article, or modify the concession by the im¬ 
position of quantitative regulations or 
otherwise, to the extent and for such time 
as may be necessary to prevent such Injury. 

Before the Government of either country 
shall withdraw or modify a concession pur¬ 
suant to the provisions of paragraph 1 of 
this article, it shall give notice in writing to 
the Government of the other country as far 
in advance as may be practicable, and shall 
afford such other Government an oppor¬ 
tunity to consult with it in respect of the 
proposed action; and if agreement with re¬ 
spect thereto is not reached the Govern¬ 
ment which proposes to take such action 
shall, nevertheless, be free to do so and the 
other Government shall be free within 30 
days after such action is taken to terminate 
this agreement in whole or in part on 30 
days' written notice. 

The broad terms of this provision cer¬ 
tainly appear to be adequate to safe¬ 
guard the interests of the'United States 
under any circumstances that may arise. 

In addition to the safeguards already 
mentioned, there are many others. 
There are provisions, for example, that, 
if extraordinary changes should occur 
in the rate of exchange between the cur¬ 
rencies of the United States and an 
agreement country, and if such develop¬ 
ment should be prejudicial to the indus¬ 
try or commerce of the United States, 
action may be taken to correct the situ¬ 
ation, or modify, or even abrogate the 
agreement. Also, it is generally pro¬ 
vided that a concession may be with¬ 
drawn if, as a result of generalizing the 
rates of duty, a third country derives the 
main benefit from a concession or con¬ 
cessions. 

The suggestion that the existence of 
trade agreements might tie our hands in 
dealing with new problems as they arise 
must clearly be rejected in view of the 
safeguards and escape clauses outlined 
here. Moreover, these devices have been 
used. A good illustration—there are 
others—is the silver-fox fur case. 

The duty on silver-fox furs, dressed 
or undressed, was reduded from 60 per¬ 
cent to 87}^ percent ad valorem in the 
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trade agreement with Canada, effective 
January 1, 1039. During 1939, Imports 
of silver-fox furs were large and threat¬ 
ened to become even larger in 1940. The 
trade controls imposed by the principal 
countries of Europe at the outbreak of 
war in 1939 practically wiped out the 
European markets for fox furs produced 
in Norway, Sweden, and other European 
countrieB, and producers in these coun¬ 
tries began to dispose of their large 
stocks of furs in the United States. 
Realizing that the existing tariff or even 
a much higher one would not keep out 
the unusually large imports that threat- 
exmd the domestic Industry and that 
smetblng had to be dmie quickly to 
avoid serious injury to domestic silver- 
fox producers, the domestic industry re¬ 
quested the Committee for Reciprocity 
Information to consider the matter. It 
was found that the only law under which 
anything could be done was the Trade 
Agreements Act. As a result, negotia¬ 
tions were instituted with Canada, a 
public hearing was held, and a supple¬ 
mentary agreement, relating only to the 
treatment of silver foxes, silver-fox furs, 
and related articles, was signed on De¬ 
cember 30.1939. 

This agreement imposed an import 
quota allocated between Canada and 
other foreign countries. A second and 
similar agreement with Canada relating 
to live silver foxes and silver-fox furs 
was signed on December 13, 1940. This 
agreement, which supersedes the agree¬ 
ment of December 1939, was occasioned 
by war changes in the trade as affecting 
Canada, the United States, and the 
United Kingdom. 

This case illustrates the manner in 
which the trade-agreements machinery 
has been developed to meet emergency 
trade conditions efficiently and expedi¬ 
tiously. No other means existed for af¬ 
fording the necessary prompt relief to 
the fox-fur Industry, and the relief ex¬ 
tended under this act certainly saved 
this particular industry from great 
damage. 

THE AOEUIUNTS ABS BXCIPROCAL RATUXS THAK 
RXLAISRAL 

The trade agreements are reciprocal. 
That is, concessions on the part of the 
United States are given in exchange for 
concessions on the part of the other 
country involved. *^0 reductions in 
duty which we obtain from the other 
country are on commodities which, ac¬ 
cording to the experience of past trade 
or the prospects of future trade, appear 
to offer the best opportunity of increas¬ 
ing our exports. 

Some of the opponents of the tirade 
agreements have voiced their opposition 
by wjinu that the agreements are not 
truly reciprocal. What they presum¬ 
ably mean is that they are not bilateral, 
which is scxnething quite different. 
Concessions in a bilateral agreement 
apply only to the two countries con¬ 
cerned. Because the United States 
wisely wishes not to discriminate between 
countries except under the most extreme 
provocation, we do not make bilateral 
trade acxeements---Cuba is an exception, 
wJbd^ is always carefully specified. But 
99 imply that our trade agreements are 


not reciprocal because they are not bi¬ 
lateral is not in accord with the facts. 

ZUPORTAKCS or TKl TmCOMDlTZOMAL MOST- 
rAVORED-NATZON POLICY 

Some of the opponents of the trade- 
agreements program do not seem to 
realize that without the most-favored- 
natlon clause the duty and other con¬ 
cessions obtained would be worth much 
less than they are. For example, a re¬ 
duction might have been obtained in a 
foreign country's duty on, say, lard from 
50 percent to 25 percent. If after the 
agreement was concluded the foreign 
country should make an agreement with 
a third country and reduce the rate to 
10 percent, while exports of lard from 
the United States to the agreement coun¬ 
try continued to pay the contractual rate 
of 25 percent, the value of the conces¬ 
sion to United States producers would 
be destroyed because their competitors 
could undersell them. Results of this 
kind are prevented by the Inclusion of 
the unconditional most-favored-nation 
clause. The clause also obtains for 
United States exporters the lowest rates 
on every item whether or not it is listed 
in the agreement and whether it was in 
effect previous to the agreement or put 
into effect later. 

In some agreements, concessions ob¬ 
tained as a result of the extension of un¬ 
conditional most-favored-nation treat¬ 
ment to products of the United States 
far outweigh in Importance direct con¬ 
cessions. For example, under the 
French tariff there were three sets of 
rates, a minimum, an intermediate, and 
a maximum. Before the agreement with 
France, the United States was discrimi¬ 
nated against on thousands of products 
by having to pay the intermediate or 
maximum rates. Under the French 
agreement, these discriminations were 
automatically removed by virtue of 
the unconditional most-favored-nation 
clause in that agreement. Similarly, by 
virtue of the unconditional most-fav- 
ored-nation provisions of the agreement 
with Canada the United States enjoys 
minimum tariff treatment with respect to 
over 600 rates affecting a volume of 
trade constituting in the past up to 30 
percent of Canadian imports of Amer¬ 
ican goods. 

The opposition argues, however, that 
third nations should not receive the ben¬ 
efit of duty reductions made by the 
United States. It is asserted that this 
means giving something for nothing. 
This assertion is not true. Under the 
trade-agreements program the policy Is 
to extend duty reductions under agree¬ 
ments to all ountries which do not dis¬ 
criminate against the United States, 
that is, minimum United States tariffs 
are extended to countries which in turn 
extend their minimum tariff rates to this 
country. If the duty reductions made 
in trade agreements were not extended 
to a third country, it Is lihprabalde that 
the country in question would extend Its 
minimum tariffs to the United States 
out of the goodness of Its besrt. The 
Congress has repeatedbr Imdsted that 
the United States demand unconditional 
equality of treatment from all other 
countries and has embowered the Ex¬ 


ecutive, if necessary, to Impose penalty 
duties on goods of countries that refuse 
to extend equality of tariff treatment to 
this country, laical instances of this 
are the provisions of the Tariff Act of 
1909,* section 317 of the Tariff Act of 
1922, and section 338 of the Tariff Act 
of 1930. If the United States is to in¬ 
sist on equal treatment, it must accord 
the same treatment to others. 

Opponents of the trade-agreements 
program choose to overlook the fact that 
the concessions granted in trade agree¬ 
ments with particular countries apply to 
commodities of which the agreement 
country is normally by far the principal 
supplier of Imports. It should also be 
noted that in agreements with certain oc¬ 
cupied eoxmtries, especially in the agree¬ 
ments with France and the Netherlands, 
some of the concessions apply to exports 
from unoccupied colonies of the agree¬ 
ment country; in such cases trade with 
the colony is continuing. 

It has been asserted that, notwith¬ 
standing the existence of trade agree¬ 
ments. certain countries have continued 
to discriminate against^ the United 
States. These critics have not stated 
what they mean by the term "discrimi¬ 
nation.” Would they Include as of suf¬ 
ficient importance to warrant the de¬ 
nouncing of an agreement each and every 
minor discrimination? To do so woiUd 
be to renounce the opportunity to pre¬ 
vent the practice of still greater discrim¬ 
inations. which would certainly be the 
case if we adopted such a shortsighted 
attitude. No one claims that as a result 
of the trade-agreements program and of 
our power to withhold the benefits of 
trade concessions from countries which 
discriminate against American com¬ 
merce all discriminations have been 
wiped out. One thing is sure, fewer dis¬ 
criminations exist against American ex¬ 
ports than would be the case were there 
no trade-agreements program. As the 
Ways and Means Committee said in its 
1940 report: 

It la clear to the committee, therefore, 
that the extent of the foreign discriminations 
against our commerce is greatly exaggerated 
by opponents of the trade-agreements pro- 
gnma, although it is also clear that some dis- 
<Hdmination does exist. This raises the sec¬ 
ond question mentioned above, namely, What 
Is the best means of combating discrimina¬ 
tions by foreign countries? 

The objective of the most-favored-nation 
policy is to bring about the removal of dis¬ 
criminations. It is not, of course. 100 percent 
effective In attaining this end; Indeed, few 
national policies ever are effective to that de¬ 
gree. But surely it Is not reasonable to sup¬ 
pose that we can rid the world of discrimina¬ 
tions by abandoning the effort. The present 
policy has as Its object the maintenance and 
creation of conditions under which our ex¬ 
porters can compete In the markets of the 
world.on a footing of equality. If we abandon 
this policy, nothing is more certain than that 
the discriminations they would have to face 
would be vastly more extensive than at 
present. 

In addition to the practical dollars-and- 
cents value of the most-favored-nation pol¬ 
icy, it represents the only sound basis for 
orderly and amicable international relations. 
It is the antithesis of the policy of discrimi¬ 
nation which leads to retaliation, trade wars, 
and general anarchy In international com- 
meraiil relations. Equality of treatment has 
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Classification of commodities on which reduced rates of duty were in effect on Feb. 1, iHZ, 
according to the rank of the agreement country as supplier of imports 
iData for 160 oommodltieii ImpcfftA of whidi wore valued at $500,000 or more each Id 1080] 

NTTMBn OF COMMODim 


ClassiflcBtloi) of iroportB according to value 

Rank as agreement country ss supplle; > 

1 

8 

8 

Other 

Nona* 

Total 

$1,000,000 or more each. 

07 

4 

2 

3 

8 

79 

$500,000 or more but less than $1,000,000 each. 

63 

0 

2 

8 

4 

81 

Total. 1 - 

180 

13 

4 

6 

7 

160 


VALUE or 1MFOET8 FEOII ALL OOUKTSm *■ 


$1,000,000 or more. 

$600,000 or more but loss than $1,000,000 each. 

Total. JOk . 

Thoui. 
o/rfol. 
383,768 
. 45.711 

Thoas. 

OfM. 

9,104 

6,486 

Tkous. 

oJM. 

2,966 

1,183 

Thoua. 

OfM, 

11,480 

2,038 

Thoua. 

OfM. 

8,266 

2,907 

TtOUI. 

OfM. 

41A673 

58,375 

429,469 

15,540 

4,149 

18,618 

11,172 

473,848 

PERCENT 

OF TOTAL VALUE 





$1,000,000 or more.. 

92.3 

2.2 1 

0.7 

2.8 

2.0 

100 

$600,000 or more but less than $J ,000.000 each. 

78.5 

11.0 

2.0 

3.5 

5.0 

100 

ToUl.•.. 

90.6 

3.3 

.9 

2.8 

2.4 

100 


‘ Imports from Gerraony and those free of duty under special provisions are not included. 

^No imports were received from the aftreemeut country in 1939. 

Eource: V. 8. Tariff Commission, based on ofiRclal import .xtatistics oi the Department ol Commerce. 
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been the baais followed by this country since 
It was enjoined upon us by President Wash¬ 
ington. It has not been, and should not be, 
a subject of partisan controversy. It has 
been advocated and applied by Republican as 
well as Democratic administrations. For ex¬ 
ample. in 1924 the Honorable Charles B. 
Hughes, then Secretary of State, stated: 

**The time has come for demanding that 
conditions of • commercial competition be 
placed upon a basis which will both assure 
our own interests and contribute to the 
peace of the world by eliminating unneces¬ 
sary economic contentions. As we seek 
pledges from other foreign countries that 
they will refrain from practicing discrimina¬ 
tion, we must be ready to give such pledges, 
and history has shown that these pledgee can 
be adequate only in terms of unconditional 
most-favored-nation treatment.*' 

The Republican platform of 1932 reaf¬ 
firmed this policy in the following words: 

The historic American policy known as 
the most-favored-nation principle has been 
our guiding program; and we believe that 
policy to be the only one consistent with a 
full development of international trade, the 
only one suitable for a country having as 
wide and diverse a commerce as America, and 
the one most appropriate for us in view of 
the great variety of our industrial, agricul¬ 
tural, and mineral products and the tradi¬ 
tions of our people. 

Some opponents of the trade-agreements 
program and the most-favored-natlon policy 
advocate what they choose to call a realistic 
approach to our foreign-trade problems. 
They profess to see the world drifting fur¬ 
ther and further into a system of exclusive 
bilateral arrangements which result in dis¬ 
criminations against us. They urge that we 
join the movement and ourselves negotiate 
preferential discriminatory arrangements. 
They would have us light fire with fire. The 
committee feels that this expression iUus- 
trates very well indeed the destructive char¬ 
acter of such a policy. The fires of tarill 
warfare would leave only the charred remains 
of the only system imder which peaceful 
commercial relations among nations can be 
conducted and profitable international trade 
can flourish. 

IMPOXTAMT CONCESSIONS HAVE BEEN CONFINED 
TO PBXNCZPAL SUPPLYING COUNTRZEB 

Frequently during the hearings the as¬ 
sertion has been made that concessions 
have been granted very largely to coun¬ 
tries which were not the principal sup¬ 
pliers of importSt and that, therefore, 
through the operation of the most- 
favored-nation clause, the most impor¬ 
tant suppliers have received benefits 
which cost them nothing. 

A study made by the Tarill Commis¬ 
sion shows that with regard to the 160 
largest concession Items—those valued 
at $500,000 or more each on which duty 
reductions were in effect, and which to¬ 
gether in 1939 accounted for nearly $474,- 
000,000, or about 90 percent, of all im¬ 
ports on which duty concessions had been 
made—agreement countries to which t e 
concessions were granted were the prin¬ 
cipal suppliers of 130 items, covering 
$430,000,000 of imports, or 91 percent of 
the total. Since other agreement ooun- 
tries shared some of the remaining 9 per¬ 
cent of the trade, it is clear that the 
operation of the most-favored-natlon 
clause and the care with which the con¬ 
cessions had been selected leaves a very 
small fraction of trade for nonagree¬ 
ment, countries. 

The Tariff Commission study includes 
the flawing table, which Is significant 
in this connection: 


In relatively few Instances where it 
was expected that the agreement coun¬ 
try would become the principal supplier 
did It turn out otherwise. About 4 per¬ 
cent of the imports in 1939 came from 
agreement coimtries which ranked as 
second or third suppliers. In a few cases 
only did the agreement countries supply 
negligible imports or none at all of cer¬ 
tain commodities on which they had 
been granted concessions and a number 
of these are justified by other consid¬ 
erations. 

For example, reductions in the excise 
tax on Imports of residual fuel oil and 
topped crude oil were made in the agree¬ 
ments with Venezuela and Mexico, but 
no imports of these commodities were 
recorded as coming from Venezuela in 
1939. The Netherlands West Indies sup¬ 
plied the bulk of the imports, but most if 
not all of these imports were produced 
from crude oil that originated in Vene¬ 
zuela. Reductions in duty on imports of 
canned tomatoes were granted with Ar¬ 
gentina, but Italy wa;. the principal 
source of imports in 1939 and none was 
received from Argentina. It was antici¬ 
pated, however, that with Italy shut off 
by war, Argentina would be able to take 
her place as a supplier, and it is pro¬ 
vided by the agreement that on termina¬ 
tion of hostilities the concessions may be 
withdrawn by the United States. 

THE TARIFF LEAGUE’S FAMPBLBT, HOW HIOH 
ARE UNITED STATES TAXXITB? 

Not long ago the American Tariff 
League published a pamphlet entitled 
“How High Are United States Tariffs?" 
in which statistics are presented pur¬ 
porting to show that the level of tariffs 
in the United States is lower than, the 
level of tariffs in a number of foreign 
countries. The implication clearly is 
that because our tariffs are relatively 
lower than those of foreign countries 
we should not reduce them any further 
through trade agreeme^ 

Sven If we were to assume, for the 
sake of argumenti that the general im¬ 


pression given by the pamphlet is cor¬ 
rect; namely, that foreign countries 
have more restrictive controls (including 
such nontarfff trade barriers as quotas 
and exchange controls, which are 
omitted from the Tariff League study) 
than does the United States, what 
stronger argument could there then be 
for continuing the trade-agreements 
program? It is precisely in order to 
induce other countries to relax some of 
their more unreasonable restrictions 
that the administration has been pur¬ 
suing this program ever since 1934. If 
the restrictions of other nations are 
more severe than ours how much reason 
is there for believing that we shall get 
anywhere along the road of ameliora¬ 
tion merely by pointing out what rascals 
they are. and ignoring our own restric¬ 
tions? What the Administration’s pol¬ 
icy seeks to do is to stimulate foreign 
trade, botli outgoing and incoming. 

The Tariff League pamphlet attempts 
to do something that cannot be done, 
namely, to measure the height of United 
States tariffs as compared with those of 
certain other countries. The method 
actually followed seeks to arrive at a 
comparison of the height of United 
States tariffs with those of a selected 
group of countries, by imagining a 
typical cargo of $100,000,000 worth of 
goods going from country to country and 
paying the duties that would be charge¬ 
able on the various items in each coun¬ 
try. The composition of the cargo is 
arrived at by applying ratios for the 
various categories and types of goods, 
based upon a study of the total trade of 
the United States and the United King¬ 
dom. 

The pamphlet ignores the fact that a 
relatively low. duty can be. under some 
conditions, highly restrictive of trade; 
while, on the other hand, a relatively 
high duty need not, under certain con¬ 
ditions, be highly restrictive. Further¬ 
more, measuring the height of a tariff 
by using as one primary factor in the 
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calculations the actual duties collected 
is lUofical since it does not take into 
account the goods that never enter at all 
owing to the fact that the tariff is so high 
that it does not pay to import them. 

The use of a single typical cargo, repre¬ 
sentative of total world trade sounds 
much more scientific than it actually is. 
The same typical cargo is used for all 
countries, regardless of each country's 
actual imports or its needs. In some 
cases the results are little short of 
ludicrous. 

It should be obvious, for instance, that 
a high duty by any country on a product 
of wlUch that country is normally and 
predominantly a heavier exporter is 
largely nominal, and for the purpose of 
an analysis such as this one purports to 
be, should not be Included. Yet. the 
rigor with which the statistics are pur¬ 
sued forbids any modification of the hy¬ 
pothetical cargo. According to the 
study, over $1,800,000 worth of the cargo 
annually being imported into Argentina 
would consist of “hides and leather prod¬ 
ucts, and the computed duty thereon 
would amount to 228 percent. By what 
possible stretch of the Imagination 
should this figure be included as signifi¬ 
cant to a measurement of the restric¬ 
tiveness of Argentine Import controls? 
As a matter of fact. Argentina enjoys 
such a great advantage as an exporter 
of hides and skins that even if she im¬ 
posed no duty at all on them, she prob¬ 
ably would Import none. Likewise with 
wool; Argentina is shown as having a 
duty of 50 percent on a product which 
is one of her principal exports. 

Other products Included in the Tariff 
League's typical cargo and of which Ar¬ 
gentina is a heavy exporter are: Com, 
wheat, flour, beef, and barley. These 
products, together with wool and hides 
and skins, account for 75 percent of Ar¬ 
gentina's exports, and not one of them 
is included among that country's im¬ 
ports. nor would be included even if the 
duties were substantially lowered. 

The total duties payable on the hypo¬ 
thetical cargo of $100,000,000 when 
theoretically imported Into Argentina 
would amount to over $47,000,000. Of 
this, the theoretical duties on hides and 
skins alone account for over $4,000,000 
and, together with those on farm prod¬ 
ucts and foods, for over $24,000,000. In 
other words, over half of the theoretical 
duty chsuge payable upon Importation 
into Argentina of the hypothetical cargo 
is to be paid on goods that would not 
by any stretch of the imagination ever 
be Imported into Argentina. 

In the actual calculation of the aver¬ 
age duties, serious errors result from 
the inclusion of purely revenue duties on 
Imports of goods of a type not produced 
in the home country. These are made 
still worse, in connection with the com¬ 
parison of United States rates with those 
of other countries by reason of the fact 
that United States import-excise taxes 
on certain important commodities of a 
type which we, ourselves, produce are 
omitted. If, as applied to the relative 
heights of United. States and United 
Kixigdom duties, we make the necessary 
corrections to cover these two types of 
error but otherwise apply the same 
methods used in the pamphlet, we arrive 


at results that are diametrically opposed 
to those in the report, as is shown in 
the following tabulation: 


Duties collectible on theoretical cargo 



Tariff League 
study 

As adjurted 

1 

Ad va-! 
lorem 
wiuiv* 
aJcni 

“Rela- 

tiVtfh" 

Ad va* 
lorem 
equiv¬ 
alent 

“Rela¬ 

tives” 

T^nltod States. 

Percent 

43.1 

Cl.O 

100.0 

118.3 

Percent 

i.7.0 

2J-.7 

100.0 
CO. 4 

United Kingdom.... 


The adjusted figures shown in the 
foregoing table are not, of course, to be 
taken as accurate measurements of the 
relative heights of the tariff walls in the 
two countries. For, as previously stated, 
there is no adequate way to reduce such a 
comparison to mathematical measure¬ 
ment. What the figures do indicate is 
what little confidence can be placed in 
conclusions resting upon such a study as 
this. 

THE PROGRAM HAS RESULTED IN GOOD BARGAIKS 
rOR THE UNI T ED STATES 

Opponents of the trade agreements 
program assert that it has resulted in 
poor bargains for the United States. It 
is said that in negotiating the agree¬ 
ments the Yankees have lost their sense 
of trading values, that we have gone in¬ 
to the trade with a good horse and have 
come away with a blind, spavined old 
mare. This horse-trader view of the 
trade agreements program is blind to the 
fact that a trade agreement is not a one- 
deal. fly-by-night matter in which one 
party gets the best of the deal; but rather 
an association of mutual benefit for both 
parties over an extended period. 

The fear of loss of domestic markets 
through trade agreements seems to stem 
from a pictiu-ization of our markets as 
dead and static, like a reservoir with 
neither inlet nor outlet. According to 
this view, if business Is baled out by for¬ 
eigners, less is left for Americans. In 
reality our economy and that of the 
world is a living, dynamic organism 
which feeds and thrives on trade. There 
is not. in truth. Just so much business to 
be done in the world and no more. As 
even some of the strongest opponents of 
the trade agreements have pointed out, 
prosperity in one country tends to stimu¬ 
late prosperity in other countries. Prof¬ 
itable outlets—domestic and foreign— 
for the total output of American pro¬ 
ducers are better than the exclusive right 
to a domestic market. 

Elaborate statistical studies made by 
the Tariff Commission give good statis¬ 
tical evidence that the United States has 
substantially benefited from the trade 
agreements program but whe^er the 
benefits sum up to a greater total than 
the combined benefits accruing to the 
countries with which we have dealt is 
not known, nor is the answer pertinent 
to an appraisal of the value of the pro¬ 
gram to the United States. 

BTXMXHJITXON or nrratKATXONAL TtAfiX tkxougb 
RBUUC T IOW or TSAOg 

Much of the opposition to the trade 
agreements program is aimed either ex¬ 


plicitly or Implicitly, at any policy that 
is intended to increase international 
trade. He who argues that the importa¬ 
tion of any commodity robs our laborers 
of work or that we should import only 
those commodities that it is absolutely 
impossible for us to produce is not argu¬ 
ing against such a mild and carefully 
guarded plan as the trade agreements 
program. He Is against any abridgment 
of the present protective tarifi—even 
where It is unnecessary'—and he would 
also oppose any plan for expanding our 
trade with the world. Let him deceive 
himself—if he finds it necessary—but let 
him not try to confuse the rest of us 
by any pretense that he favors an alter¬ 
native policy. 

The Justification for international 
trade is the same as that for trade with¬ 
in a nation. Trade permits each area to 
specialize in the production of those 
commodities which are most suited to 
its resources and skills and to exchange 
its surplus thus produced for the com¬ 
modities which it can produce only less 
efficiently. It leaves all areas with more 
goods to consume than if each tried to 
supply all its own needs. Obviously, it 
is more efficient for Florida or Oregon, 
for example, to buy automobiles from 
Michigan and to exchange other prod¬ 
ucts for them than to start a local auto¬ 
mobile industry. In the same way it is 
to the advantage of most other coun¬ 
tries to buy our automobiles rather than 
produce them themselves. The automo¬ 
bile industry is one of our natural export 
Industries, not because it has had tariff 
protection, but because it makes use of 
our abundant resources, our skill at mass 
production, and our technical skills. 

Imports and exports are but the two 
sides of the same shield. Michigan could 
not sell its automobiles to the other 
States if it did not buy from them, even 
including many commodities that could 
be produced within its own borders. To 
sell the quantity of our agricultural and 
Industrial export commodities that we 
would like we must also buy other com¬ 
modities which the world can sell us more 
cheaply than we can produce them at 
home, as well as such items as coffee and 
tin, which we are virtually forced to buy 
abroad. Such trade increases the total 
volume of business of the United States 
and the standard of living here. 

The argument that imports displace 
domestic labor ranges from the conten¬ 
tion that present limits of protection 
must not be lowered for fear of throwing 
American labor out of work to advocacy 
of higher and higher tariffs for the pur¬ 
pose of creating added employment op¬ 
portunities by reserving 100 percent of 
the American market to United States 
producers of articles competitive with 
imports. 

Admittedly, sudden drastic reductions 
of existing tariffs may disemploy sub¬ 
stantial numbers of workers who can be 
reemployed elsewhere only after a con¬ 
siderable period of time. But there is 
no evidence that the carefully selected 
reductions of import duties under tredc 
agreements have caused significant un¬ 
employment. In many cases such re¬ 
ductions represent no more than the 
elimination of that part of the duty 
which was never needed in the first place. 
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Any notice to Industry that It must in¬ 
crease Its efficiency and avoid new capi¬ 
talization and capacity in lines that 
could not stand foreign competition is 
salutary. Quite often reductions in duty 
merely disclose those minor segments of 
an Industry the protection of which 
merely has led to such prices for their 
products as to restrict demand, thus in 
effect reducing the total potential Amer¬ 
ican market. A larger American market, 
even though Including some share for 
imports, stimulates domestic employ¬ 
ment BA the efficient parts of an industry 
produce at a higher rate. Then, too, 
markets of abundance rather than mar¬ 
kets of scarcity create supplementary 
employment in the distribution of a 
greater volume of goods. It is much 
more important for American farmers, 
manufacturers, and workers to have 
profitable markets for their total produc¬ 
tion than to have exclusive access to a 
domestic market too small to maintain 
the standard of living at desirable levels 
and to maintain healthy business condi¬ 
tions. 

The argument for increasing tariffs to 
secure the last fraction of a market 
against competitive Imports is aimed 
more at a fancied increase of employ¬ 
ment rather than at avoiding disemploy¬ 
ment. It is notably myopic in that it 
aims at increasing employment in United 
States production for home consumption 
apparently with total failure to see that 
it must at the same time create corre¬ 
sponding unemployment among indus¬ 
tries producing for export. An aspect 
quite frequently overlooked is that im¬ 
ports satisfying fractional parts of the 
United States market often create em¬ 
ployment opportunities which might not 
exist otherwise. In many cases the im¬ 
ports add variety to the grades and types 
of a product and widen its acceptability 
and usefulness in the American market. 
In other cases the economic accessibility 
of the product, particularly in over-the- 
border trade may create employment op¬ 
portunities where none might otherwise 
exist. 

Any liberalization of world trade is an 
influence toward world peace by elimi¬ 
nating a few of the many frictions in in¬ 
ternational understanding. The oppo¬ 
nents of the trade agreements program 
have had much to say about the fact that 
the present world conflict came in spite 
of the efforts of the United States to im¬ 
prove international trade. If the 
churches of the United States had to ap¬ 
ply for a new charter every three years, 
we expect they would also be blamed by 
these gentlemen because of the quite evi¬ 
dent fact that sin had not been con¬ 
quered. 

The political and economic wars of to¬ 
day result in part from the mistakes 
made by a few so-called statesmen of 
yesterday. Their vision then was be¬ 
clouded by selflsh considerations. It is 
essential now that statesmen of today 
think in terms of America’s best interests 
and not in terms of selflsh desires of pres¬ 
sure groups within America. The chal¬ 
lenge is before you. Will history record 
your judgment and decision on this is¬ 
sue as sound or mistaken? We are at 
the crossroads. We will follow the 
course of action needed or we will follow 


the course of action that brings further 
chaos. Which road will you take? 

I now 3deld to the gentleman from 
Idaho. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Does the gentle¬ 
man have any evidence as to the attitude 
of the National Orange toward the na¬ 
tional trade-agreement program? 

Mr. MILLS. It is to be regretted that 
the National Orange, as far as I recall, 
did not appear before our committee and 
make a statement. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Does the gentle¬ 
man have any information concerning 
the vigorous opposition of the National 
Orange, which represents more than a 
million of the leading farm personnel of 
the country? 

Mr. MILLS. No information has come 
to me. Mr. Chairman, regarding the 
viewpoint of the National Orange; but 
I must take issue with the gentleman 
when he states that the National Orange 
is larger than the American Farm Bu¬ 
reau Federation. I happen to know that 
the American Farm Bureau Federation 
has the largest membership of all the 
major farm organizations, about 830.000 
members. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. The Livestock As¬ 
sociation, the National Woolgrowers As¬ 
sociation, the Livestock Producers- 

Mr. MILLS. Some of those are In 
favor of it. Most of those admitted they 
had been beneflted by it in the past and 
expressed only a fear, Just a fear of what 
might happen in the future. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Then it Is true that 
the Grange is not 100 percent in favor 
of the program. 

Mr. MILLS. As I say, the Grange did 
not app ear. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. I yield. 

Mr. GIFFORD. From the gentleman’s 
statement he does not believe that a 
potential danger should bother anybody, 
does he? 

Mr. MILLS. I do not think a poten¬ 
tial danger described by a pessimist is 
altogether a danger. I do not mean to 
say that the gentleman is a pessimist, 
but there were witnesses who came be¬ 
fore the committee who continually were 
afraid to get outside the United States 
and do anything. 

Mr. GIFFORD. I represent the great 
textile industry, and they see a tremen¬ 
dous potential danger, and I have to be 
watchful. The Farm Bureau is opposed 
to it. and the gentleman knows perfectly 
well that the National Orange was op¬ 
posed to it, too, does he not? 

Mr. MILLS. No, Sir; I do not. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Oh, we have all had 
plenty of literature on it. 

Mr. MILLS. I do not recall having 
seen anything from them. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Plenty of copies have 
been sent around. And the Farm Bu¬ 
reau— 

Mr. MILLS. Oh, no; not the Farm 
Bureau. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Is the Farm Bureau 
wrong when they say it should only be 
continued on a selected basis? 

Mr. MIL LS. I will say that is this 
program* a program of reciprocal reduc¬ 
tion of tariff rates for concessions made 
on a selected basis* not straight cut 
across the board* 10* 20, or 50 percent; 


that is another program altogether. 
That was a suggestion by the Farm Bu¬ 
reau for the reciprocal trade agreement 
method of handling it. 

Mr. GIFFORD. I think it is a very 
shrewd suggestion—if you will only 
select, mind you, what we ask. 

Mr. MILLS. That is exactly the his¬ 
tory of t he p rogram. 

Mr. GIFFORD. I want to say one 
more thing before I sit down. The gen¬ 
tleman quoted from my old-time and 
such a very good friend of mine for very 
many years, Robert Lincoln O’Brien, who 
was Chairman of the Tariff Commission, 
and who said along in 1984, did he not. 
that this interdepartmental committee 
could give any opinion that it desired. 
He said that years ago. Then we had 
many more conversations with him. He 
is opposed to this diplomatic method of 
handling it. 

Mr. MILLS. Does the gentleman 
mean to leave us with the flat state¬ 
ment that Mr. Robert Lincoln O'Brien 
said that the interdepartmental commit¬ 
tee would give any opinion the President 
wanted regarding tariff Information? 
He did not s ay that. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Oh, no. He made a 
further declaration some srears ago. He 
favors continuation of this if it can be 
done like it should be done, but he does 
not believe in diplomats doing it. 

Mr. MILLS. Now, let me say just a 
word- 

Mr. GIFFORD. I wanted to help the 
gentleman; I did not want to disturb 
him. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Arkansas has expired. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 15 minutes to the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. Carlson]. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. Chairman, those 
who urge extension of the reciprocal 
trade-agreement program insist that it 
is essential that it be extended for a 
period of 3 years, and that the State De¬ 
partment be given the authority to fur¬ 
ther reduce our tariff rates by another 
60 percent. This additional 50-percent 
reduction would in reality mean a 75- 
percent reduction, as a 50-percent reduc¬ 
tion was authorized in the original act 
which was passed in 1934. 

The proponents contend; 

First. That it is essential that we lower 
our tariffs in order to maintain friendly 
relations with other nations of the world. 
In other words, they contend this legis¬ 
lation is most vital in securing interna¬ 
tional peace. 

Second. That this program will greatly 
increase exports and imports and pro¬ 
vide a greatly increased domestic econ¬ 
omy. 

The opponents of the extension of the 
reciprocal trade agreements program 
and a further reduction in our tariff rates 
contend: 

First. That the lowering of our tariff 
barriers will provoke grave injury upon 
and perhaps ruin many American indus¬ 
tries; that it places our American labor* 
Industry, and agriculture in direct com¬ 
petition with cheap labor, material, and 
lands of foreign countries. 

Second. That the reciprocal trade- 
agreements program has been in effed 
since 1934* and certainly no one would 
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eonttfxd that it kept us from World 
Warn. 

Sveryone realiies the seriousness of 
the present international situation, hut 
even at that our Nation must think 
clearly and sanely on matters dealing 
with international trade. We must not 
be carried away by a sentimental ap¬ 
proach to our problem. We must be 
realistic. The present conflict, as well 
as every other International conflict In 
the past, Is an economic one. In simple 
language, it Is a struggle for future trade. 

It Is an easy matter to negotiate trade 
treaties on a sentimental basis. How¬ 
ever, this method of negotiation can be 
very destructive to our national economy. 
While It is and should be our aim to 
aid in world reconstruction and future 
world stability, our first and major duty 
is to preserve American enterprise and 
protect the American way of life. 

America must, of course, import and 
export goods. There can be no objection 
offered to a low tariff or even free trade, 
or tariff for revenue only, on products 
which are strictly noncompetitive. We 
should exchange with foreign nations 
the excess of what we grow and what 
we produce and which they do not grow 
nor produce. This exchange of non¬ 
competitive goods, both imports and ex¬ 
ports, Is real practical reciprocity. It 
is true that some mass-production indus¬ 
tries in the United States favor low tariffs 
because they can compete with cheap 
foreign labor. The question is. Can we 
afford to export large numbers of auto¬ 
mobiles which are produced with a min¬ 
imum of labor and take in return com¬ 
modities which require much labor in 
their processing and fabrication? 

This issue is vital to every citizen. 
There is no question but what this prob¬ 
lem is of vital concern to American labor. 
Chir Nation has, through a restriction 
and control of immigration, protected 
the standards of living of the American 
workers. Should we now permit ap¬ 
proval of legislation that will destroy 
the opportunities of the American work¬ 
ingman? 

The farmers of the United States are 
greatly concerned about their share of 
the foreign market. It is their conten¬ 
tion that they are being outtraded by 
the Industrial sections of this Nation Is 
making reciprocal trade treaties. There 
Is substantial evidence that this is the 
case despite the protests from the Secre¬ 
tary of State and others engaged in nego¬ 
tiating trade treaties. 

The best evidence in this regard is the 
gradual reduction of agricultural exports 
and the increasing of industrial exports. 
I also might mention that agricultural 
imports have greatly increased from 
trade-agreement countries, while indus¬ 
trial imports remain about the same. 
The farmers of our Nation produce a 
number of surplus crops and there is 
reason to believe the trade-agreements 
program will keep these crops below 
parity prices. 

There Is another fundamental issue 
involved^hat is, for more than 20 years 
there has been a constant growth of 
executive power at the expense of the 


legislative power. The Constitution says 
in words that cannot be misunderstood: 

Congress ahaU have the power to regulate 
commerce with foreign nations and among 
the several Statee— 

And so forth. The power to regulate 
commerce under our system is congres¬ 
sional power. The question as to 
whether the executive branch of the 
Government will give more impartial 
consideration to foreign trade than the 
elected representatives of the people is 
one for debate. It is my contention that 
Congress must and should assume this 
responsibility. I will just say this: Con¬ 
gress should equip itself with its own 
experts and sufficient staff to do the work 
which should be done and must be done. 
When we created these expert executive 
bureaus imder the executive department 
we surrendered our power and supervi¬ 
sion over them. 

I wish to state that my views are, first, 
that Congress should assume its power 
to regulate commerce; second, that we 
must be helpful to other countries, but 
at the same time protect our own econ¬ 
omy; and, third, that we should be in a 
position to determine ourselves the type 
of trade in which we can most suitably 
engage. 

It is time for some realistic thinking 
upon the subject of tariff and foreign 
trade. The United States has been able 
to help in the prosecution of the war be¬ 
cause it is relatively independent and 
self-supporting. It can help rebuild the 
postwar if we remain strong internally. 
Our greatest contribution to world re¬ 
covery can be made only if we keep our 
own country powerful and retain our 
ability to supply most of our own needs. 

AGRXeULTUnS 

The farmers of the Nation were told 
In 1934 that the Reciprocal Trade Agree¬ 
ment Act would result in restoring for¬ 
eign markets for surplus farm crops— 
that it would open up new markets and 
would not resiflt in any increase in com¬ 
petitive farm imports. We have now had 
11 years* experience with this program. 
It has failed to furnish markets for farm 
products, it has given the American 
market to the foreign producer, and it 
has greatly increased imports of competi¬ 
tive farm products. 

The war and its abnormal demand for 
farm products has saved the reciprocal- 
trade agreements from complete failure 
as far as agriculture is concerned. ' 

The statement has often been made 
that the American fanner has been **8old 
down the river*' by the reciprocal trade 
agreements. This is vigoroiuOy denied 
by prbponcnts of the legislation. In 
checking the figures furnished by the 
Tariff Commission I believe there is jus¬ 
tification for the statement. We have 
increased our sales of automobiles, re¬ 
frigerators, typewriters, and other non- 
agricultural products and taken in re¬ 
turn Increased importation of agricul¬ 
tural products. 

Let us analyze what happened to farm 
Imports, using as a base the year 1034, 
which was the year we passed the trade- 
agreements program. In 1937 agricul¬ 
tural imports had increased 102 percent 


from trade-agreements countries while 
nonagricultural products from the same 
countries had increased only 77 percent. 
These farm imports show a substantial 
increase in every year following enact¬ 
ment of the reciprocal trade agreements 
program.. During the year 1937 the im¬ 
ports of nonagricultural products in¬ 
creased only 77 percent from these same 
countries. It seems to me this is positive 
proof that agriculture is being outtraded 
In behalf of industry in the trade-agree¬ 
ments program. 

Now let us see what happened to our 
farm exports, using the year 1934 as a 
base during the same years. 

In 1937 farm exports to trade-agree¬ 
ment countries increased only 34 per¬ 
cent while that same year exports of 
nonagricultural products increased 84 
percent. Agricultural exports in 1940 
were 10 percent less than in 1934. In 
other words a 10 percent minus, but that 
same year, namely, 1940, the export of 
nonagricultural products increased 185 
percent. I am placing these tables in the 
Record and would urge you to study them 
closely. Much time can be spent in ana¬ 
lyzing these tables. The more time you 
spend on them the more convinced you 
will be that agriculture is not benefiting 
from the program, but is being “sold down 
the river." 

United States domestic exports, 1934 and 
1937-43 
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Source: Compiled from ofT.ilal oi the L. h 

Doi:|^mcot of Commeice. 
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United States imports for consumption, 1934 
and 1937^3 


I Value in millioBB of dollan] 


Year 

1 Value 

Feroentage Increase 
over 1934 



Non- 

afri- 

cul- 

tural 

prod¬ 

ucts 

All 

prod¬ 

ucts 

Agri¬ 

cul¬ 

tural 

prod¬ 

ucts 

Non- 

agri- 

cul- 

tural 

prod¬ 

ucts 



A. 

From all countries 


1934 ‘. 

1,035 

821 

814 




1937...... 

3.010 

1,579 

1,431 

84 

92 

70 

.1938. 

1, m 

950 

994 

19 

16 

23 

1939. 

2,270 

1.118 

1.168 

39 

36 

42 

1940. 

2,541 

1,286 

1,355 

55 

67 

54 

1941. 

3.222 

1.008 

1,554 

97 

103 

91 

1942 ». 

2,709 

1.271 

1,468 

69 

55 

84 

1943». 

3.381 

1»514 

1,867 

107 

84 

129 


B. 

From trade-agreemont countries 

1934 > 

1,001 

513 

548 




1937. 

2.00(1 

1,037 

969 


102 

77 

1938. 

1.2M 

612 

673 

21 

19 1 

23 

1939. 

1,551 

718 

833 

46 

40 1 

52 

1940. 

1,770 

876 

SOU 

67 

71 1 

64 

1941. 

2. 325 

1. 245 

1,080 

119 

143 

97 

1942». 

l,fl('8 

874 

1,094 

86 

70 1 

100 

1943». 

2. 564 

1.147 

1,407 

141 

124 j 

167 


C. From non-trade-agreement countries 

1934 ‘. 

574 

308 

266 



1 

1937. 

1, (104 

542 

462 

75 

70 

73 

1938. 

(105 

344 

321 

10 

12 

20 

1939. 

7?.'J 

400 

325 

2fi 

30 

22 

1940. 

7(J5 

410 

3.55 

33 

33 

33 

UMI. 

897 

423 

i U4 

56 

37 

78 

1942 *. 

Mil 

397 

1 404 

59 

29 

52 

1943 3. 

827 

307 

460 

44 

19 

73 


»Imports from the Virpin Islands have becu deducted 
from the reported totals for 1934 to permit comparison 
with the later years. 

* Ptdimlnary. 

Source: rornpJled from official 8fa(]stic.s of the V. S. 
Depariment of (’onimerce. Fipures for 1934 from an 
arrangemeut of the ba.sie data by the U, S. Department of 
State making the agricultural and nonogriculturnl 
groups coinpuraidc with those of later years. 

Now, let US analyze the tariff reduc¬ 
tions for agriculture and the total per¬ 
centage of reduction .that has been made. 
There have been a total of 1,190 rate re¬ 
ductions in the trade agreements and of 
this number agriculture sustained re¬ 
ductions in about one-fourth of this to¬ 
tal number. The value of imports in 
1939 imder schedule 7, which is the gen¬ 
eral agricultural schedule, was $173,808.- 
000. Of this amount $118,244,000, or 68 
percent of the total, was subject to rate 
reductions. The average rate of tariff 
before reduction on the general agri¬ 
cultural schedule No. 7, before trade 
agreements, was 43 percent, and the per¬ 
centage after the reduction was 23 per¬ 
cent. This means that agricultural 
products in general have already had a 
46-percent reduction in tariff. This 
brings me to the question: Does the 
State Department want this additional 
60-percent authorization to further re¬ 
duce the tariff on farm products? You 
will note from the following table that 
only 4 percent remains for trading pur¬ 
poses. It has been completely used up on 
the sugar schedule and the beverage 
schedule and 25 percent on the tobacco 
schedule. 

In view of the fact that the State De¬ 
partment has been willing to reduce 


farm tariff protection 46 percent in the 
last few years. Is there any reason to 
doubt that they would continue the same 


FARM PRICE SUPPORT 

When we are considering legislation 
authorizing further reductions in tariffs 
on agricultural products we must study 
its effect on our farm-price-support pro¬ 
gram. Congress has approved legisla¬ 
tion guaranteeing farmers 90 percent of 
parity for a period of 2 years following 
the close of the war. It will, no doubt, be 
necessary to finance a large part of this 
guaranteed farm price by Federal sub¬ 
sidy or loans. As our market will be 
higher than the world price, will it not 
be necessary to protect it from a flood of 
cheap competitive farm commodities? 

The financing of a 90-percent parity 
price for farm products from the Fed¬ 
eral Treasury will be a real burden on 
our taxpayers. It can be justified for do¬ 
mestic production, but there can be no 
Justification for giving the foreign pro¬ 
ducers our prices in our own market. 
The American farmer is entitled to the 
American market. He cannot compete 
with the cheap lands and cheap labor 
of foreign countries. The Government 
price on corn in Argentina Is 58^2 cents 
per bushel. Our farm price is $1.10 per 
bushel. The present tariff on corn and 
the ocean freight rate makes it possible 
to place this corn in the United States at 
much less than prices supported by the 
Government. 

Flaxseed is selling in Argentina at $1 
or les.s per bushel. Our domestic price, 
which is supported by a subsidy, is $2.50 
per bushel. The tariff on fiaxseed is 50 
cents per bushel. Is it not reasonable to 
assume there will be large importations 
of flaxseed after the war if we do not pro¬ 
tect our market? 

Fallowing is a United Press story on 
the price of Argentina corn; 

Buenos Aires, May 2 (U. P.)—The Argen¬ 
tine Government has fixed the price of corn 
for the 1044-46 crop at 7.70 pesoe per 100 
kilos--.'ipproxlmatcly fiSi/s United States 
cents per United States bushel—it was offi¬ 
cially announced today. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe a 50-percent 
reduction in duty on corn from Argentina 
would mean serious competition to the 
corn growers of the Nation. Let me illus¬ 
trate by using 100 bushels of corn f. o. b. 
New York. 


May 25 

process for the next few years? Agricul¬ 
ture cannot stand further tariff reduc¬ 
tions. 


100 bushels Argentine corn, at 68 


cents per bushel.. $68.60 

Duty (12Vi cents per bushel)_ 12.60 

Ocean freight to New York_ 7.60 


Landed cost at New York_ 78. 60 


100 bushels corn in Illinois, farm 

prlce(?).-. 110.00 

Freight. Chicago to New York.—. 18.20 


Landed cost at New York.. 128.20 

Argentine corn f. o. b. New York_ 78. 60 


Advantage to Argentina__ 49.70 


This would give the Argentine farmer 
an advantage of about 50 cents per 
bushel. A 50 percent further reduction 
in tariff on Argentine com would make 
the tariff 12Vz cents per bushel. The 
tariff on corn under the 1930 act was 25 
cents per bushel. 

Section 22 of the Agricultural Adjust¬ 
ment Act of 1933. as amended—United 
States Code. 1940 edition, title 7, sec¬ 
tion 624—authorizes the President to Im¬ 
pose restrictions on Imports either in the 
form of quotas or by special import fees 
when such action is found necessary to 
prevent imports from seriously interfer¬ 
ing with certain domestic agricultural 
programs. The programs in question 
are those under the Agricultural Adjust¬ 
ment Act of 1933, the Soil Conservation 
and Domestic Allotment Act and section 
32 of labile Law No. 320 of the Seventy- 
fourth Congress—which appropriates 30 
percent of customs revenues for enumer¬ 
ated agricultural benefit programs. The 
quotas must be at least as large as 50 
percent of the average annual imports 
in the period 1929 to 1933 inclusive. The 
import fees may not exceed 50 percent 
ad valorem. 

In view of the price-support legislation 
enacted by Congress during the war, 
under which producers are guaranteed 
prices at least 90 percent of parity for 
2 full years after the close of hostilities, 
there may be occasion in the near future 
to consider the necessity of limiting im¬ 
ports of some agricultural products un¬ 
less this Government is willing to grant 
what amounts to a substantial subsidy to 
foreign producers or exporters of such 
commodities. The reason for this Is that 
the prices of many of these conunoditics 
in the United States are likely to be a 


Analysis of rats reductions for agricultural products 


lvalues In thousands of dollars] 



Schedule 6, 
Sugar 

Schedule 0, 
Tobacco 

Schedule?, 

General 

agriculture 

Schedules, 

Bevoragos 

Value of Imports, 1039. 

Value of imp(ut8 in 1939 that would be subject to rate reductions 
in effect Feb. 1,1948^. 

80.643 

35,000 

173,808 

50,076 

83,929 

35,928 

118,244 

55,652 

Percent of total.-... 

03 

100 

68 

94 


PERCS14TA0S8 


Average rates before reduction. 

7-4 

76 

43 

113 

Average rates after reduction.... 

1 37 

57 

23 

67 


Average reduction in rates. 

! 50 

25 

40 

50 

Numb« of rates reduced to Nov. 14, 1944.. 

10 

10 

245 

17 
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great deal higher than those prevailing 
for ^mllar commodities In foreign coun« 
tries, even when import duties and ship¬ 
ping charges are added to the foreign 
prices. As an example, it is likely that 
the postwar United States price of flax¬ 
seed will be about $2.50 per bushel. The 
current farm price for flaxseed in Argen¬ 
tina is less than $1 per bushel, even in 
the face of a severe crop failure in that 
country last year. The United States 
duty which will apply after the war on 
imported flaxseed is 50 cents per bushel. 
It is reasonable to expect that after the 
war the domestic price of flaxseed will 
be more than $1 in excess of the Argen¬ 
tine price plus shipping charges plus 
United States import duty. This price 
advantage will certainly stimulate large 
imports. On the other hand, it is rca- 
sonalde to expect that with such a do¬ 
mestic price prevailing the production 
in the United States will be quite large. 
This is especially so unless this Govern¬ 
ment is willing to subsidize large exports 
of wheat, because with our domestic 
price of wheat far above the world 
price we will either have to curtail the 
crop of wheat or pay bounties on its ex¬ 
port. Much of the land which may be 
taken out of wheat production is suitable 
for flaxseed production. 

Average annual imports of flaxseed in 
the period 1929-33 were nearly 15,000,- 
000 bushels, so that even if it were pos¬ 
sible to apply import quotas on this 
product under section 22 the quota would 
be over 7,000.000 bushels. However, 
there may be serious doubt as to whether 
any program within the purview of sec¬ 
tion 22 will be in effect with respect to 
flaxseed after the war. The question 
accordingly presents itself as to whether 
the scope of section 22 should be broad¬ 
ened so that it may be invoked to protect 
the wartime price programs which will 
continue after the war. 

on. INDUBTBT 

We must protect the oil Industry, not 
only from an economic viewpoint, but 
because of a military necessity. It would 
be most unfortunate if we had to depend 
on imported oil for war purposes. It 
might be disastrous. The submarine 
took a severe toll of shipping carrying 
oil imports during this war. 

The domestic oil industry cannot com¬ 
pete with large volume foreign produc¬ 
tion. Surely no one would challenge 
that statement. Our oil imports are 
from fields which have wells of large pro¬ 
duction. We have wells of this type in 
the United States but our production per 
well has been controlled by legislation 
providing conservation of our oil re¬ 
sources. The oil industry pays a high 
level of wages and the workers receive 
the benefits of such legislation as the 
wage-hour law and social security. 
Foreign producers not only pay low 
wages but benefit greatly from low taxes. 

Bussell B. Brown, general counsel for 
the Independent Petroleum Association 
of America, appeared before the Ways 
and Means Committee and made the fol¬ 
lowing statement: 

We have good reason to be fearful of the 
menace of foreign oU In the postwar period. 
Bealleatlon of such fear need not wait on final 


victory In the Pacific. There wUl be avail¬ 
able for entrance into civilian chminels of 
consumption a far greater volume of oU in 
South America and in the Middle Bast than 
ever before. It has also been suggested in a 
recent Department of Gommeroe publication 
that Russia may become an ezpo^r of oil. 
and other articles by the staff of that De¬ 
partment have indicated that Russian dis¬ 
coveries of petroleum fields have in reoent 
years added enormoxisly to that country's re¬ 
sources. 

As a result of great expansion during 
the war In the oil fields of our own coun¬ 
try as well as foreign countries we will be 
producing more oil than can be consumed 
in the postwar period. The oil pro¬ 
duced in foreign countries in flush pro¬ 
duction fields at low wages can and will 
enter into competition with oil produced 
in the United States. It might be possi¬ 
ble to compete with oil producers of for¬ 
eign sources if we had a reduction in sal¬ 
aries and wages and a reduction of taxes. 
No one would consider reducing the 
wages in the oil industry or the standard 
of living of our oil people. This can 
mean but one thing—the oil industry of 
the United States must be protected. 

Let us keep in mind that our Nation 
is the most concentrated market for 
petroleum in the entire world. The last 
complete registration figures for total 
number of passenger cars, busses, and 
trucks ir the United States was 30.136,- 
500 on January 1.1944. The total num¬ 
ber of the same type vehicles outside the 
United States was 10.309,670. In other 
words, we have three passenger cars, 
busses, and trucks for each one outside 
the United States. It is only reason¬ 
able that the foreign oil producers will 
be looking to this country for a market 
for their stimulated production. The 
two principal producing areas which 
threaten the oil market of the United 
States, if not the world, are the middle 
east and the Caribbean. Expansion has 
been great in both of these areas. Dur¬ 
ing 1938 South America’s oil production 
totaled 671,625 barrels daUy. During 
1944 it had increased to 925,342 barrels 
daily. It is estimated that it will reach 
1,212,000 barrels daily in 1945, or an in¬ 
crease of 540,000 barrels daily over 1938. 
The middle east production, which 
comes largely from the Mediterranean 
and Persian Gulf section, will produce 
approximately 1,000,000 barrels daily in 
1945. This area’s production has dou¬ 
bled or trebled within the last 4 years. 

Mr. Ralph T. Zook, president of the 
Independent Petroleum Association of 
America, has recently stated that oil can 
be delivered from the Persian Gulf, 
f. o. b. New York via tanker at a coet of 
about $1.17^2 per barrel. The price of 
east Texas oil freight on board New York 
Harbor is $1.64 a barr^. which allows the 
middle east producer a substantial mar¬ 
gin over American production costs. 

The trade agreement with Venezuela 
entered into in 1939 reduced the import 
tax on crude petroleum and fuel oil the 
full 50 percent authorized in the orig¬ 
inal Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act. 
The reduction was from 21 cents per bar¬ 
rel to 10 cents per barrel, or one-f ourih 
cent per gallon. A further reduction of 


50 percent as authorized in this bill 
would reduce the import tax to 5 Vi cents 
per barrel, or one-eighth cent per gallon. 

There can be no question but what the 
oil industry suffered as the result of the 
Venezuela trade agreement. It is inter¬ 
esting to note that from 1938 through 
1942, 25 percent of the corporations en¬ 
gaged exclusively in the production of 
oil and gas in the United States went 
out of business. During this same period 
the importing companies were absorbing 
an even greater portion of our domestic 
Industry. 

Let us protect this great Industry and 
preserve it for economic and military 
needs. 


Tablx 2. —ActuoX and estimated oil produce 
tUm from South America^ 


iBarrcls dally, 42-gallonl 


Country 


Argentina.. 

Bolivia. 

('olombia.. 

Ecuador.... 

Peru. 

Venetucltt,. 
Others. 

Total. 


Actual, 

im 

Estimated, 

1044 

Net In- 
ereaso 

46,784 

66,120 

ly, 336 

61Q 

1,101 

542 

68,130 

64.208 

6,070 

6.163 

6,831 

078 

43,806 

67,377 

13,082. 

615,546 

720,508 

213,063 

0 

137 

137 

671,626 

026,342 

263,717 


»Oil Weekly. Oec. 11, 1W4, Trends of Crude Oil Pro¬ 
duction by Countries. 


Table 8. —Actual and estimated oil produce 
tion from Middle East^ 

{Barrels daily, 42 piiUonsl 


Country 

1038 

1044 1 

Net 

increase 

Egypt. 

4,8.31 

24,590 

20, Z'iO 

Iran (Persia). 

214.7J8 

278,689 

ti;i,97i 

Inuj. 

89,433 

90.164 

731 

Saudi Arabia. I 

1,356 

16,394 

15,038 

Bahrein. 

22,734 

23,907 

1, 173 

Total. 

332,672 

1 433,744 

lOI. J72 


> Oil Weekly, Dec. 11,1944. Trends of Crude Oi’ Pro¬ 
duction by Countries. 


Table A.— Competitive cost of Middle East 
and east Texas oil /. o. b. New York 

{Middle East oil via Sues Canal] 


Per barrel 


MIDDLE EAST 


Produellon cost... 

Royalty averap,e. 

Tanker from lln' Persian (Julf to New York 
via Sue* (?anal. Present day, modem 

tanker, foreign officers and crew. 

loading cost.— 

Present tax on Imporfetl oil from eouidnes 

baving “friendly naiJon.s eontiacts”. 

Toll cliarcc through Sue* Canal. 

Total oiif-of-pockot coat. 

DUTeronoe in teflnery realization agauist 
Arabian oil.—. 

Total out-of-pocket oomiietitive cost 
f. 0 . b. New York. 

EAST TEXAS 


,0.1(1 

.21 


.fil 

.02 




1.1714 

.21 




Cathorlng charge publish^ rate. 

pilM) lino to Gulf publiabed rale. 

Ixiadlng at Gulf.. -. - - - 

Tanker to New York. Present day, modem 
tuiker, American crew. Foreign cre^^8 
cannot oi>erate (xiastal vessels. 

Total f. 0 . b New York. 


.05 

.10 

.02 


.20 

J.li2 


JIU 
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Tabuc 8 .—Competitive value of Middle East 
and California oil f. o. b. Los Angeles re- 
fineries 



Per 

barrel 

IIIDOLX XA8T 

Production cost__ 

90.10 

.21 

.01 

.02 

.lOM 

Koyaity average... 

Tahkor from the Persian Gulf to I.os Angeles 
refineries. Modem tanker, foreign ollloers 
and crew...-....... 


Presenf tax on imported oil from countries 
having “friendly nations contracts’*.... 

Total out*of*tK)cket cost . . 

1.04)4 

.30 

Difference in refinery realization against 
Arabian oil.-... 

Total competitive cost........._..... 

1.24)4 

KKTTLEMAN HILLS 38 GRATITT 

Market price__ 

i 

1.33 

.17 

Gathering and pi|)e-line transportation exists. 

Total f. 0 . b. refinery.... 

1.50 

1 



CATTUB 

Further cuts in tariff on cattle and beef 
products can bring disaster to a great 
Industry in the postwar period. The war 
saved the cattle Industry from the effects 
of trade-treaty tariff reductions and in¬ 
creased number of cattle. It has been 
demonstrated conclusively by Federal 
market reports that our terminal market 
suffered sharply lower prices as a result 
of Canadian cattle Imports. Stockmen 
have written me that the market would 
break from 25 cents to $1 a hundred, 
weight on large runs of quota Canadian 
cattle. This reduced price is a direct loss 
of from $2.50 to $10 per l.OOO-pound 
steer. This is serious to a cattle pro- 
ducer. What is the postwar situation? 
Not only has the cattle population of the 
United States increased, but that same 
situation prevails in Mexico, Canada, 
and South America. 

Mr. P. E. Mollin, executive secretary. 
National Livestock Association, in ap- 
pearing before the Ways and Means 
Committee, stated: 

We know, when the war is over, U we have 
conditions anything like those today with 
regard to livestock munbers, that we are go- 
ing to be producing more meat than this 
country can consume, at prices that are any- 
thing in line with what we hoped to get, and 
we do not want, at that time, to have in- 
ducements given to Canada or Mexico or Ar¬ 
gentina with its canned beef, or anybody 
else, to Increase the supply on a market that 
will already be overloaded. 

Our cattle population has increased 
from 68,801,000 head in 1940 to 81,760,. 
000 in 1945. I think it is generally agreed 
that this large number of cattle will be 
a burden on our domestic markets as 
soon as war purchases cease. 

There has been a reduction in tariffs 
on cattle and beef products in the Cana¬ 
dian, Mexican, Cuban, and Argentina 
agreements. In the Argentina triule 
agreement of 1941 canned beef was re¬ 
duced from 6 cents to 3 cents a pound; 
hides reduced from 10 percent to 
8 percent ad valorem, and tallow re¬ 
duced from one-half cent per poimd to 
one.f ourth cent per pound. These rates 
were reduced the full 50 percent author¬ 
ized under the original Trade Agree¬ 
ments Act. This legislation, if enacted 
into Uw, would permit another cut of 


50 percent on these items.. Our imports 
of canned beef from South America 
prior to the war ran around 80,000,000 
pounds per year. Some of those years 
this flgme was exceeded. Shortly be¬ 
fore the war began the Army made its 
first purchase of South American canned 
beef. In these purchases it was found 
that they could undersell the American 
producers by about 15 cents per pound. 
Under these circumstances the 6 cents 
per pound tariff, which was reduced to 
3 cents, was purely gratuitous on our 
part. The American livestock producer 
and cattleman cannot compete with the 
cheap lands and cheap labor of South 
America. The reduction in the tariff on 
hides to Argentina was also a gratuity 
as we receive large importations annual- 
ly regardless of the reduction in tariffs. 

At the present time we have a quota 
on imports of Canadian cattle at the 
reduced tariff rates, namely, 225,000 
head weighing more than 700 pounds, 
and 100,000 head weighing less than 200 
pounds. 

In the Mexican agreement of 1943 we 
have a quota of 400,000 head weighing 
between 200 and 700 pounds. Canada 
is now looking toward the United States 
for a market for her greatly increased 
number of cattle following the war. 
She is hoping to increase the quota to 
500,000 head. Should this quota of 
500,000 head be granted by the State 
Department it would be approximately 4 
percent of our average federally in¬ 
spected cattle slaughter. At the present 
time Canada is shipping her beef to 
Great Britain, and she fully realizes 
that Britain will purchase her beef in 
South America as soon as shipping Is 
available. Mexico, which has a quota 
of 400,000 head, produces these cattle on 
cheap lands and with cheap labor at a 
price that cannot be met by our livestock 
men. The heavy imports of cattle, 
dressed beef and canned beef from 
Canada, Mexico, Cuba, and South Amer¬ 
ica with cattle numbers expanding con¬ 
stitute a major threat to the cattle in- 
dustry. There must be no further re¬ 
duction in this tariff. 

Total slaughter, cattle and calves 
United States: 

19-12_ 27,619,000 

1943 _ 27,683, 000 

1944 (revised)_ 83,700,000 

Total slaughter (farm slaughter not in¬ 
cluded) first 4 months of 1946, 14 percent 
above same 4 months of 1944. 

Quotas under trade agreements made with 
Canada and Mexico now suspended for the 
duration 

Canadian agreement: 

1036: 

Cattle weighing less than 175 

pounds_ 61,933 

Cattle weighing more than 700 

pounds_ _ 166, 799 

1939: 

Cattle weighing less than 300 

pounds_ 100,000 

(Superseding the original 
quota on cattle weigh- • 
lug less than 176 pounds) 

Cattle weighing more than 700 

pounds__ 236,000 

Mexican agreement: 

1948: Cattle weighing over 300 
pounds and lees than 700 
pounds..-......_..... 400,000 


(Beoently Canadian meat interests have 
suggested that the British market for Cana- 
dian beef may not extend beyond 1946 and 
have suggested seeking a raise in the quota 
on cattle weighing more than 700 pounds 
from 226,000 head to 600,000 head. If this 
request were granted it would make a total 
quota for the two countries of exactly 
1,000,000 head of cattle.) 

Reduction in tariff 
Canadian agreement: 

1936: 

Cattle weighing more than 700 pounds 
reduced from 3 to 2 cents per poimd. 
Calves weighing less than 176 pounds re- 
duced from to 1V4 cents per pound. 
1939: Cattle weighing more than 700 
potmds reduced from 2 to 1^ cents per 
pound. 

Mexican agreement: 

1943: Cattle weighing between 400 and 700 
pounds reduced from 2% tq 1}^ cents. 
Cuban agreement: 

1942: Dressed beef reduced from original 
preferential rate of 4.8 to 3 cents per 
pound. 

(This reduction does not apply to other 
countries.) 

Cattle population 
United States: 

1940. 68.801,000 

1946. 81,760,000 

Mexico: 

1930. 10,083.000 

1940. 11.603.000 

(No recent figure available. Cattle num¬ 
bers thought to have increased since that 
time.) 

Canada: 

1939. 8,376, 000 

1944. 10,346.000 

Argentina: 

1937. 33,207,000 

1942 . 31,460,000 

(Decrease no doubt duo severe drought 

of last 2 or 3 years.) 

Uruguay: 

1937. 8,297,000 

1943 . 6,266,000 

(Decrease no doubt due severe drought of 

lost 2 or 3 years.) 


Brazil: 


1938. 

40. 076, 000 

1942. 

42,600,000 

Cuba: 


1941.. 

6. 335, 000 

1942..... 

4. 897, 000 

(1936-40 average, 6,024,000.) 



Beef and veal production 
United States: Pounds 

1936 (high for peacetime). 8.433,000,000 

1939. 8, 002, 000, 000 

1944. 10,779.000.000 

(For first quarter 1946 total beef and veal 
production 346,000,000 pounds above same 
quarter 1944.) 

Canadian exports 

Canada: 

Total Canadian exports cattle and beef 
converted to dressed beef basis: 

1938-42: Average 90,000,000 pounds. 

1944: Exceeded 112,000,000 pounds. 

1945: Estimated to exceed 134.400.000 
pounds (note 1946 figure is increase of 
approximately 60 percent over 6-year av¬ 
erage 1938-42). 

BKXXP AND wool. 

The American wool grower and sheep 
raiser cannot compete in a free market 
against foreign wool. This industxy 
must have an increase in the tariff or 
Import quotas must be granted. The 
United States Tariff Commission made 
an extensive study of this industry’i 
problem. The report shows that the loss 
in the sheep business per head of sheep 
in 1944 was $1.22. The loss per pound 
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of wool was 10.8 cents. The income of 
the sheep grower dedined 12 percent 
from 1942 to 1044 and during this same 
period the cost of production increased 
2901 percent. The industry is in a most 
serious situation. The sheep population 
of the country Is decreasing at a rather 
alarming late as a result of the loss be¬ 
ing taken in the Industry. 

The war has demonstrated the neces¬ 
sity for domestic production of both food 
and fiber. The whole question, as far 
as the industry Is concerned is, Does 
our Qovemment want a domestic sheep 
industry in this country? There can be 
only one answer and that Is^ we must 
maintain it and the producers must re¬ 
ceive at least cost of production. 

The United States produces from 
4204100,000 to 450,0004)00 pounds of 
grease wool annually, and our worsted 
apparel-fabric industry consumes ap- 
prosdmately 600,000 pounds on a pre-war 
year basis. The wool-raising industry is 
tied up with farming and meat produc¬ 
tion. and according to the 1939-40 census 
there were 584,935 farms raising sheep. 
The wool produced annually amounts to 
approximately $165,000,000. It is esti¬ 
mated that well over 500.000 people are 
engaged in full- or part-time production 
of raising wool. The American wool 
grower cannot compete in a free mar¬ 
ket against foreign wool. Our producers 
pay higher wages and operate on higher 
priced lands than those of foreign coun¬ 
tries. This industry must have protec¬ 
tion if we are to maintain it for the im¬ 
portant place it takes in war and peace. 

Mr. J, N. Jones, secretary of the Na¬ 
tional Wool Growers Association, testify¬ 
ing before the Ways and Means Com¬ 
mittee stated: 

The present market for domestic wool is 
the mUttary market. OrdinarUy, oonsump- 
tlon of wool in the United States exceeds 
production hy 25 to 36 percent. Today for¬ 
eign wools are sold here at Qovemment 
fixed prices which are below our own coat 
of production, and the result Is that ooo- 
sumption of wool under the present condi¬ 
tions amounts to approximately 76 cents 
foreign and 85 cents domestic. This de¬ 
prives the American wool grower of practicaUy 
his entire dvUian market and a large share 
of the temporary wartime markets. The 
question, therefore, resolves Itself down to 
the effect that these large Importations of 
foreign wools under the present price sched¬ 
ules wlU have on the domestic market. 

The threat of future reciprocal trade 
agreements is cause for grave concern. 
Through trade agreements with the 
United Kingdom, France, Argentina, and 
Mexico duties on wool, lambs and wool 
Imported in manufactured form have 
been reduced. The duty on wool im¬ 
ported In the form of rags was reduced 
from 18 cents to 9 cents per pound. This 
agreement became effective November 17, 
1938. In the next 2 years the importa¬ 
tion of rags, chiefly from Great Britain, 
increased over 200 percent from the 
average imports the past 8 years. 
The increaee in the types of cloth and 
clothing in the same year were 219 per¬ 
cent and 69 percent, making the equiva¬ 
lent of 20,000,000 pounds of wool. Is it 
any wonder that the sheep growers are 
greatly concerned About future recip¬ 
rocal trade agreements? Imports of 
foreign wool were further increased by 


tariff agreements with France in 1986 
and Argentina in 1941. An agreement 
with Mexico signed December 23, 1942, 
reduced the duty on sheep and lambs 
from $3 per head to $1.50 per head. Ne¬ 
gotiations were under consideration with 
Australia at tiie outbreak of the war. 
As Australia is the largest producer of 
wool in the world our sheep producers 
cannot help but be concerned about any 
reciprocal trade agreements that might 
be made with them. 

World production of wool 


lln millions of ponnds, grease basis] 



Ifi37 

1040 

1043 

Australia_ 

1,023 

1,142 

1,110 

Aricentina ‘. 

'300 

474 

610 

United States. 

424 

437 

448 

New Zealand. 

207 

332 

810 

Brtttab South Africa. 

233 

371 

200 

Russia. 

200 

3:10 

230 

UruRuay. 

United Kingdom.. 

110 

123 

130 

126 

1.30 

103 

China. 

80 

00 

00 


* Argentina wools are coarse and largely below 44’a in 
crade and thus are not classified as apparel wool. 
Source- U. 8. Department of Agriculture. 


On an average, the United States 
raises from 11 to 12 percent of all the 
wool produced in the entire world. 
Importation of rags, noils, and wastes 


Year 

Booured 

basis 

Foreign 

dollar 

value 

1931. 

JPoundt 

3,800,000 

$1,778,680 

1032. 

2,600,000 

073,308 

1088. i 

6,400,000 

1,600,348 

1,134,709 

1034. 

8,100,000 

1036. 

7,200,000 

2,827,627 

1936. 

10,900,000 

7,630,405 

1887. 

14,000,000 

6,761,600 

1888. 

8,800,(0)0 j 

1,722,857 

1830. 

13,300,000 

6^004,839 


Comparing these figures with the Im¬ 
ports of apparel wools, on a scoured 
basis, tor the same years, we find that the 
importation of wastes averaged approxi¬ 
mately 24 percent of the importation of 
wool. A dollar value comparison of these 
Imports for these years will produce the 
same proportionate relationship. 

AOBEXMXNT BTlWEXI f WTTED BTATXS AND 
OBEAT BBXTAIN 

Mr. Chairman, in the British master 
agreement, which is an agreement be¬ 
tween the Government of the United 
States of America and the United B3ng- 
dom, on the principles applying to mu¬ 
tual aid in the prosecution of the war 
against aggression which was provtded 
for in the act of March 11,1941, we find 
a very interesting statement regarding 
the reduction of tariffs and removal of 
trade barriers. Tl^s statement was 
^ned on behalf of the United States by 
Sumner Welles, Acting Secretary of State, 
and on behalf of the United Kingdom by 
Lord Halifax, Ambassador from the 
United Kingdom. 

In article 7 you will find **to the elim¬ 
ination of all forms of dIamImlnAtory 
treatment In International commerce 
and to the reduction of tariffs and other 
trade barriers.** 

This very laudaMe $mtpo6e was agreed 
to by the chosen rcprseen tatlves of these 
nattons, X have no dbiibt but what the 
signatories to tfaii agreement entered 


into the contract with every good faith. 
They wanted to eliminate tariff barriers 
and promote the general well-being. 
However, Prime Minister Churchill did 
not agree to article 7 in the British mas¬ 
ter agreement, and so stated. Speaking 
before the House of Commons in May 
1944, Prime Minister Churchill stated: 

What Z am ooncemecl to do is to sho-w to 
the House and also to the members of my 
own party how strictly I have during my 
stewardship safeguarded the structure of 
imperial preference. 

Again, in February 1942. when the United 
States was our closest ally, I did not agree to 
article 7 of the mutual-aid agreement with¬ 
out having previouely obtained from the 
President a definite assurance that we were 
no more committed to the abolition of the 
imperial preference than the American Gov¬ 
ernment were committed to the abolition of 
their high protective tarilfk. 

This seems to me to be positive proof 
that while our State Department enters 
into agreements for tariff reductions and 
removal of tariff barriers that the Prime 
Minister can and does set these agree¬ 
ments aside. 

Following is article 7 of the British 
master agreement, which was signed in 
Washington on February 23. 1942. 

In the final determination of the benefits 
to be provided to the United States of Amer¬ 
ica by the Government of the United King¬ 
dom. in return for aid furnished under the 
act of Congress of March 11. 1041, the terms 
and conditions thereof shall bo such as not 
to burden commerce between the two coun¬ 
tries, but to promote mutually advantageous 
economic relations between them and the 
betterment of world-wide economic rela¬ 
tions. To that end, they shall include pro¬ 
vision for agreed action by the United States 
of America and the United Kingdom, open 
to participation by all other countries of 
like mind, directed to the expansion, by ap¬ 
propriate international and domestic meas¬ 
ures, of production, employment, and the 
exchange and consumption of goods, which 
are the material foundations of the liberty 
and welfare of all peoples; to the elimination 
of all forms of discriminatory treixtment in 
international commerce, and to the reduc¬ 
tion of tariffs and other trade barriers; and, 
In general, to the attainment of all the eco¬ 
nomic objectives set forth In the joint dec¬ 
laration made on August 12, 1941. by the 
President of the United States of America 
and the Prime Minister of the United King¬ 
dom. 

At an early convenient date, conversations 
khall be begun between the two Governments 
with a view to determining, in the light of 
governing economic conditions, the best 
means of attaining the above-stated objec¬ 
tives by their own agreed action and of 
seeking the agreed action of other like- 
minded governments. 

The following is quoted from a speech 
by Mr. Churchill, Prime Minister of 
Great Britain, before the House of Com¬ 
mons in April 1944: 

What I am concerned to do Is to show to 
the House; and also to members of my own 
party, bow strictly Z have, during my steward¬ 
ship, safeguarded the structure of imperial 
preference, which has arisen out of the con¬ 
troversies and achievements of the last 40 
years, against any danger of being swept 
away In the tumult of this war. At my first 
meeting with the President of the United 
States at Argentia in Newfoundland, at the 
time of the so-caUed Atlantic Charter and 
before the United States had entered the 
warv-a meeting of very anxious and critical 
Importance—Z asked for the Insertion of the 
following words which can be read in that 
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document; *'Wltb due respect for their exist¬ 
ing obligations/* 

Ihoae are the limiting words, and they 
were inserted for the express purpose of re¬ 
taining in the House of Commons and the 
dominion parliaments the fullest possible 
rights and liberties over the question of im¬ 
perial preferenoe. Again, in February 1942, 
when the United States was our closest ally. 
I did not agree to article 7 of the mutual-aid 
agreement without having previously ob¬ 
tained from the President a definite assm- 
ance that we were no more committed to 
the abolition of imperial preference than 
the American Government was committed 
to the abolition of their high protective 
tariffs. The discussions as to how a greater 
volume of trade and a more harmonious fiow 
of trade can be created in the Immediate 
postwar years in agreement leaves us. in 
every respect, so far as action is concerned, 
perfectly free. How could it otherwise be 
when Parliament Itself wotild not only have 
to debate the matters, but would have to 
legislate upon them when they were brought 
before it? 

Mr. Chairman, there has been much 
discussion as to the views of certain labor 
leaders and I am Including statements 
made before our committee. 

BTATXMxxrr or Matthew Woll. Prxsioxht. 

AMESXCAN Wage Earness Pbotectivx Con- 

rsRENCE (Tarot Oaovp or tke Amxucan 

Federation or Labor); Also President. 

Union Label Trades Department or the 

American Federation op Labor 

Mr. WoLL. My name Is Matthew WoU: the 
address is 670 Lexington Avenue. New York 
City. 

The Chairman. How much time will you 
require, Mr. Woll? 

Mr. Woix. About 46 minutes. 

The Chairman. There is a committee 
agreement that no witness shall be given 
more than 80 minutes. This Is a matter in 
whidi the chairman has no discretion. You 
may proceed for 30 minutes. 

Mr. Woll. Mr. Chairman and members of 
the committee, my appearance and presenta¬ 
tion at this time Is in opposition to the ex¬ 
tension of the trade-treaty program sub¬ 
mitted to your committee for Its considera¬ 
tion. and to urge that a limitation be Im¬ 
posed providing that competitive imports of 
workers in foreign countries be denied entry 
In American markets at total landed costs, 
tariff duties paid, which are less than Amer¬ 
ican costs of production and wholesale cell¬ 
ing price of products of American workers 
when such competitive products of American 
workers are commercially available. 

In contemplating the extension of the 
trade-treaty program, at this time, two prin¬ 
cipal considerations should guide us. One is 
that war conditions have disrupted complete¬ 
ly all normal trade between nations. We 
should therefore keep in mind the abnor¬ 
mality of current conditions. The other is 
that we should keep before us the oncoming 
days of peace and the reestablishment of a 
peacetime economy. 

While still operating under restrictions 
and artificial conditions of war, we must not 
lose sight of the situation which the cessation 
of hostilities will bring, nor of the economic 
forces which will become operative when 
peace is established. 

So long as the war continues, the necessi¬ 
ties of war will, of course, continue to shape 
our foreign trade no less than our domestic 
production. Import duties under such con¬ 
ditions are of minor importance. Wartime 
needs and the availability of essential prod¬ 
ucts. and of shipping, determine the course 
of imports and exports. The primary con¬ 
cern in considering the extension of the 
trade-treaty authofisation is therefore with 
postwar trade policies. 

Undoubtedly many changes will have oc¬ 
curred before the war ends, setting off the 


postwar from the prewar world. For 
several years abnormal conditlona will pre¬ 
vail. There will he a shift in the countries 
in the order of their importance in our 
trade, and this will represent a change in 
the international comi^tlve conditions. 

The experience of the war. and of the 
prewar years, naturally suggests a reexam¬ 
ination of our position as well as of the 
principles which we have followed in the 
past. It is important that we avoid errors 
that can only lead to disastrous conse¬ 
quences. We should examine very closely 
certain ideas and doctrines that have gained 
currency during the war. We must take 
care that in seeking to build tor peace we 
do not permit our eagerness and our national 
desires to help the rest of the world to lead 
us into false actions which, however ideal¬ 
istic and seemingly conducive to peace, will 
end not only by not helping others, but by 
injuring ourselves immeasurably. 

TRADX NO OUAEANTT OF PEACE 

It is obvious that we have a trade-treaty 
program on the one hand, and a world at 
war in a number of sectors on the other. 
Let us overlook or disregard the contention 
that the trade-treaty program arrived on the 
scene too late to prevent the outbreak of 
hostilities, or to draw us into the present 
world confiict. based on economic struggles 
of long standing even though the program 
had been In effect long enough to produce 
the alleged gains In trade claAmed for It. 
Since the later claim is erroneous, we may 
agree that nothing occurred which would 
have produced any appreciable effect upon 
the economic difficulties which presumably 
underlay the war. 

It Is said International trade leads to In- 
tradcpendence. This, according to the 
theory, would lead to International pacifica¬ 
tion. Yet at the same time it appears that 
international rivalry grows, to tome extent, 
at least, out of competition for control of 
raw materials. 

Now, too, international interdependence 
based on trade produces International vul¬ 
nerability to economic distribution. Should 
the war come to an end tomorrow, we can¬ 
not escape the depressing consequences of a 
general demorallxation. military and indus¬ 
trial, and the ensuing unemployment. Now, 
this Is not set forth as a counsel of Isola¬ 
tionism, as some would have you believe, 
but to deflate the fallacy that international 
Intradependence is a guaranty of peace. 

We need look back only a few years to the 
days when trade treaties were proposed as 
instrumentalities of world peace. We have 
embarked on the one hand upon a course 
which is calculated to Increase the standard 
of living in this country by establishing min¬ 
imum wages and shorter hours. We under¬ 
took on the other to lower our tariff rates, 
thereby exposing our relatively higher wage 
structure to the competition of low-wage 
products of workers In other countries. 

This action would not have been Inconsist¬ 
ent if we had restricted our tariff-rate reduc¬ 
tion to those considerations which did not 
come Into either direct or indirect competi¬ 
tion with the products of our own factories, 
farms, and mines. Although the negotiators 
of the trade treaties profess to have taken 
care that only those tariff rates on products 
that did not compete too seriously with the 
domestic output should be reduced, this 
avowed care was quite ineffective because, 
among other things, of our adherence to the 
unconditional most-favored nations clause. 
trade treaties illegal 

In considering the proposal of further ex¬ 
tending both the time as well as discretion¬ 
ary authority enhanced in the trade-treaty 
program, it is well that we first consider the 
question of legality. In our Judgment, these 
trade treaties are contrary to the Conetitu- 
tlon of the United States. They are con¬ 
trary to the express policy of every Demo¬ 
cratic Party-controlled Congress from 1882 to 
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1082. They are contrary to and virtually set 
aside and nullify the protection of Jobs and 
standards of living which American workers 
receive through the Asiatic exclusion law, re¬ 
strictive immigration law, and the fair labor 
standards law. 

Former Secretary of State Hull, in serving 
as Congressman and Senator, bitterly oppoeed 
the granting of taxing and treaty-making 
power to any appointed ofiioers of our Gov¬ 
ernment. 

Every leader of the Democratic Party prior 
to 1088 has publicly oppoeed this type of 
legislation. 

Then, too, we hold that the taxing power 
of our Federal Government, under our Con¬ 
stitution. is vested solely and exclusively in 
the Congress of the United States, and that 
Congress is without authority to delegate 
this taxing power to the executive branch of 
the Government. 

Under our Constitution, all revenue meas¬ 
ures must originate in the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives. This power to originate revefnue 
measures cannot be delegated to any other 
agency of Government. Indeed, the Senate 
cannot act on measures affecting revenue 
without the House of Representatives having 
first considered such measures. The House 
of Representatives has sole and exclusive 
authority of dealing originally with any and 
all measures pertaining to or Involving rev¬ 
enue. 

That the trade-treaty program is a revenue 
measure is well evidenced by the fact that 
the present proposal finds its origin in the 
House of Representatives. Had the Senate 
attempted to set aside or disregard this con¬ 
stitutional provision, we are confident the 
House of Representatives would have clearly 
and tmmlstakably revolted against such a 
new procedure. 

Then, again, we find further evidence In 
support of this contention In the well-known 
and historical policy of the Democratic Party 
that tariff rates can only be Justified and be 
used solely for revenue-producing purposes. 
It Is, therefore, our contention that the at¬ 
tempt to continue and to enlarge the discre¬ 
tionary authority of the State Department to 
decrease the revenue at will, is wholly with¬ 
out constitutional sanction and is unwar¬ 
rantably delegating authority from one 
branch of Government to that of another. 

Aside from the legal and constitutional 
questions Involved, there is to be considered 
the danger of depriving the citizens of our 
land of the opportunity of petitioning their 
Government through Ite Legislature in mat¬ 
ters which vitally affect their property, per¬ 
sons. and their livelihood, whether as pro¬ 
prietors of industry or of labor. Then too, 
there is Involved In this proposal the devel¬ 
opment of a bureaucracy, a development 
wholly at variance with our American con¬ 
cept of a free and democratic people and our 
republican form of government. 

Then, too, if we are ultimately to forsake 
our original moorings and venture Into per¬ 
manent international arrangements through 
covenants Instead of treaties, we must, at 
least, insist that such covenants be openly 
arrived at and not be negotiated in secrecy, 
and that all parties affected either in their 
properties or persons shall be given the op¬ 
portunity of presenting their point of view 
honorably and fairly for consideration, not 
by listening posts but by those who are 
actually entrusted with and do the negotiat¬ 
ing of such trade treaties. 

AMERICAN PLANTS IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES 

In the development of an extension or en¬ 
hancement Of international trade there enters 
the question of methods of production, costa 
of materials, wage structure, and terms and 
conditions of employment prevailing in the 
countries at interest. 

It is a well-known fact that the wags 
levels of the various foreign eountrlee dif¬ 
fer widely, the lowest levels, In general, being 
found in the Far East eountrlee. 
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The lO-yeer annual real income per worker 
from 1935 to 1984, Ineluelve, in various coun¬ 
tries has been estimated as follows: 

(Alina--- $110 

Italy- 848 

Japan_ 863 

Germany..- 646 

France.-... 685 

Great Britain-1,069 

United States-1,881 

This means that when we import goods to 
the value equal to those that we export, we 
actually import .more man-hours of work than 
we export. Therefore, the experts by which 
we balance imports do not represent the 
amount of employment that is lost through 
importation of competitive goods that could 
be produced in America, and which would 
provide some of the 60.000,000 Jobs which will 
be needed for America’s workers after the 
close of the present World War. 

It is true that in quite a number of in¬ 
stances we have had the benefit of modern 
automatic machinery, mass production, with 
volume sales and mass distribution, resulting 
in a greater productivity per worker and at 
lesser unit cost. It is equally true that the 
postwar years will witness the Installation 
and use of modern automatic machinery— 
both of American and European production— 
as well as mass production in many of the 
indiistrial plants in competitive foreign coun¬ 
tries. Indeed, among our principal trade- 
treaty advocates, we find those who are inter¬ 
ested not only in furnishing the prostrate 
countries of Europe with our modem pro¬ 
duction machinery, but likewise those who 
would Invest American earnings and savings 
in capital investment abroad In the hope, 
in later years, of closing down American fac¬ 
tories and supplying the American market 
with products produced in their foreign 
plants. 

By these processes, what may seem an im¬ 
mediate advantage will become gradually of 
lesser value here, and will ultimately place 
the competitive products of American wage 
earners and of our smaller consumer goods 
manufacturers at an ever-increasing disad¬ 
vantage. As evidence of the validity of the 
foregoing, we would point out that indus¬ 
trialization of Latin-American countries and 
of the Far East has proceeded at a remark¬ 
able pace. India has become an industrial 
nation of secondary rank, as well as a cred¬ 
itor nation. Bast Europe has been made a 
second Ruhr industrial district by the Nasis, 
and we understand that a substantial part 
of industrial capacity has been transferred 
to what is now southeast Poland. Upper 
Silesia. Czechoslovakia. Austria, and Hungary. 
Coal pr^uction in Upper Silesia, with de¬ 
velop 41 coal fields slightly greater than those 
of the Ruhr, now compare with the former 
Ruhr production. 

Turkey, the Belgian Congo, South Africa, 
Argentina, and Brazil, as well as other coun¬ 
tries formerly buyers of America's industrial 
machinery and other products, have in¬ 
creased their industrial productivity. Brazil, 
onoe a buyer of American cotton, now sup¬ 
plies those who formerly purchased our cot¬ 
ton, as well as most of the manufactured cot¬ 
tons sold in Latin-Amerlcan. countries. In¬ 
cidentally. England today, and in the future, 
purchases our cotton only to fill out the 
void left by the present inability of India and 
Brazil to fill her needs for cotton. 

Bngland. with the consent of important 
factions of English organiEed labor, has also 
arranged to install pilot plants, equipped 
with modern automatic machinery and the 
elimination qf restrictions on the number of 
modhines which one person may man, which 
restrictions have existed for years, in order 
to permit of a subatahtial increase in the 
export of competitive products. All these 
are merely indications of trends and devel- 
Qoments in the making, and which cannot 
and must not be overlooked if we are to con¬ 
serve American Interests, maintain our Amer¬ 


ican standards of life and work and enable 
us os a pecmle and as a Nation to render 
the much needed help required by the de¬ 
pressed nations of Europe and Asia. Inci¬ 
dentally, at this time wc direct your specific 
attention to a situation in the present tariff 
act which should be corrected. Under the 
provisions of section 626, an American manu¬ 
facturer with plants located in foreign coun¬ 
tries with lower production costs protected 
by American patent and trade-mark reg¬ 
istration, has the sole authority to market 
in American markets such products of for¬ 
eign workers, subject only to his paying the 
inadequate tariff rates which are now in force. 

PaOOBESS PXNAXJZXO 

It is well known that in recent years the 
industrialization of a number of countries 
that previously shipped principally raw ma¬ 
terials or the products of home or household 
Industries, has proceeded rapidly. The spe¬ 
cialization in given lines of goods that was 
characteristic of the past has given way to 
a wider lino of industrial products. It has, 
therefore, become difficult to single out a few 
products of particular countries for tariff 
rate reductions without bringing in the same 
products from other countries, and, thus ex¬ 
posing American producers to competition 
of the lower labor costs products of workers 
in other countries. 

The theory was that certain undisclosed 
specific Industries could be sacrificed for 
the supposed greater general benefit that 
would be enjoyed all around, but no one has 
ever shown how this can be done. Another 
theory was that domestic manufacturers 
were enjoying excessive profits and that low¬ 
ering this profit was a good deed in Itself, 
quite regardless at other consequences. 
What was either not understood or. if under¬ 
stood. not acted upon, was that in a world 
of unequal standards of living, the inevitable 
result of an unimpeded flow of trade would 
be the reduction of all standards of living 
to the same level in all parts of the world. 
The standard of living in the United States, 
being the highest in the world, would be re¬ 
duced more than any other. This represents 
a strange way of fostering progress. It is dif¬ 
ficult to imderstand what class of justice 
requires that progressive people should be 
penalized for being progressive. To reward 
industrial and mechanical progress by de¬ 
priving it of its fruits is not in keeping with 
common sense. 

We have within the United States itself 
an incompletely exploited market. An in¬ 
crease in wages in the lower-wage areas 
would expand a potentially rich sales terri¬ 
tory without exposing ourselves to unfair 
competition of competitive products of much 
lower paid labor. On the contrary, unfair 
competition in the domestic field would be 
eliminated. 

The same principle holds in Our eoonomlo 
relationship with other coimtries. If they 
wish to sell more to us, they should make it 
possible for us to sell more to them. As 
long as their population cannot purchase 
more extensively because of the low wages 
paid, the market for our goods in theae coun¬ 
tries remains relatively small. It Is not in¬ 
telligent to place the burden of expanding 
international trade upon us. Too long and 
too often we have been reproadied for re¬ 
tarding and discouraging international trade. 
Actually, when our imports equal our ex¬ 
ports in dollar values, we Import the product 
of more man-hours of labor than we export. 

It has not been the United States that has 
hampered international trade. The most 
that can be said is that we have refused 
to jeopardize the job opportunlttee of mU- 
lions of America's industrial workers and the 
price level Of our farmers to the competition 
of the lower-wage and lower-cost products of 
workers snd farmem in other countries. 
Those who say that ws should do that 
advocats a lower standard of living for ths 
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workers in our factories and our mines and 
those on our farms and, therefore, a shrunken 
economy. 

It is actually the low-wage countries that 
retard foreign trade, for it is against low 
cost and, therefore, low-wage competition 
that tariff duties are generally aimed, not 
only in the United States but in other coun¬ 
tries. It is the differentials in wage levels 
and costs of production that constitute the 
stumbling block in international trade. No 
sane nation is willing to sec its own indus¬ 
tries driven out or closed down by the com¬ 
petition of the products of low wages paid 
workers of other countries. 

TXAOB TBXATUSS HAVE FAILED 

It is said that in order to export mmc 
we must Import more. That is to say. that 
if we wish to dispose of our farm surpluses 
abroad and wish to add to our factory em¬ 
ployment we must reduce tariff rates in order 
that loreign-produced goods may come in to 
our markets In greater volume, to which is 
now added the plea that if our Nation ever 
hopes for a repayment of loans made or to be 
made in foreign countries we must open v/ide 
our doors to imports. It is quite obvious 
that Increased factory employment attrib¬ 
utable to increased exports represents a net 
loss in emplojrment Compared with what 
employment might be obtainable if we manu¬ 
factured at home the competitive articles 
which we Import. 

Failure of foreign countries to Increase 
their purchasing of American products or 
commodities may not be attributable to any 
failure of the United States to increase Its 
imports. Indeed, we face ultimate danger 
in planning for surplus-product economy. 
It is all very well to say we must gear up 
American Industry at this time far beyond 
our own abilities to consume in order to 
provide employment for our workers and look 
to foreign markets to dispose of our surpluses. 
However, we must not overlook ultimate 
reckoning. Within a few years foreign in¬ 
dustries will have been rehabilitated with 
modern automatic machinery and American 
methods of production and distribution. We 
will then find we have founded our national 
economy on a false and insecure basis. In¬ 
deed, we have had a surplus production in 
cotton, in unmanufactured tobacco, in 
wheat, and In lard. What do the trade 
treaties show as to the benefits we have con¬ 
ferred on those who depend on such products 
for their means of a livelihood? 

In order to market cotton and tobacco, we 
are now paying an export subsidy. Assistant 
Secretary of State Clayton has told this com¬ 
mittee that the paying of an export subsidy 
was economic warfare. Secretary Wallace 
told your committee, or in previous addresses 
has stated, that export subsidies constituted 
International price cutting and unfair com¬ 
petition. 

We are now emerging from a disastrous 
world war. We are told that this was due. in 
part, to economic conditions. We are told, 
by some of the proponents, that the continu¬ 
ation of the trade-treaty program, and fur¬ 
ther reductions of 50 percent in our tariff 
rates is necessary to purchase, although they 
did not use such plain language, the good 
will of those countries which we have saved 
from the domination of the aggressors. 

With Increased productivity and depend¬ 
ence on foreign countries, we will find that 
even dtirlng the present World War, 1939-44, 
countries dependent on Importations of foods 
and industrial products turned to domestic 
production of these articles and commodities. 

FAULTY PROPAGANDA 

One of the innumerable pieces of propa¬ 
ganda which has literally flooded the homes 
of America's workers, advocating the further 
reduction of tariff rates, through our entry 
Into^trade treaties, is a graph Issued by the 
Graphic Associates of Public Affairs Commit¬ 
tee. This graph is allegedly based on figures 
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contained in the statistical abstract of the 
United States. This graph lists the average 
weekly wages paid in the United States. 1030. 
for ‘‘protected.” domestic, and export indus¬ 
tries. citing certain industries as illustrative. 

The text, which accompanies these graphs, 
conveys the impression that workers in ex¬ 
port industries receive higher wages because 
“trade is a two-way street” and due to the 
fact that we Import certain raw materials. 

The average wages cited are: 

Protected induetrira 


Cotton goods_$14.26 

Silk and rayon.. 16.78 

Pottery_ 22.76 

Carpets and rugs_ 23.26 

Export industries 

Agricultural implements-$20.61 

Automobiles ....-. 32. 90 

Rubber tires_ 33.36 

Machine tools_ 34.26 


Par from being an argument against pro¬ 
tecting the Job opportunities of America’s 
workers in these “protected” industries, these 
tables show that the wages that can be paid 
In American industries are limited in their 
wage ceilings by competition in American 
markets wth competitive low wage products 
of workers of foreign countries. American 
industries that compete with low wage, and 
thus low priced, products of workers in for¬ 
eign countries, have their wage ceilings lim¬ 
ited by tlie entry into American markets of 
such products of foreign workers. These 
American Industries may not have the margin 
available for payment of wages that indus¬ 
tries on an export basis have. The disparity 
may. therefore, be well attributed not to tar¬ 
iff protection, but to the inadequacy of tariff 
rates now in force. 

No reference is made, in these graphs or 
in this propaganda to the fact that those so- 
called export industries are those which are 
highly mechanized and which have a labor 
cost which represents a small portion of the 
cost of production. 

In addition, it is worth while noting that 
all of these so-called expert industries are 
dependent for some 00 percent or more of 
their soles in the great American market. 

The low labor cost of these export Indus- 
trlea is due primarily to the great volume of 
sales available to them in the American mar¬ 
ket due to the higher living standards made 
possible by the much greater purchasing 
power and capacity of America’s workers, 
miners, and farmers. 

Those who advocate a higher living stand¬ 
ard for all Americana, and who are willing 
to help promote higher living standards 
in other nations seemingly overlook the fact 
that our present tariff system places an un¬ 
fair handicap on the products of those coun¬ 
tries which hove higher living standards 
prevailing, and, which countries are our best 
customers. Higher living standards mean 
higher wages, and, in most cases, higher labor 
costs. Our present tariff system, with ad 
valorem rates based on foreign valuation, 
makes it possible for the competitive prod¬ 
ucts of the lower wage and lower living 
standard countries to enter into American 
markets at a lower tax than is paid for 
comparable products of the higher living 
standard countries. 

The time has arrived when the right of 
high living standard countries to protect 
themselves should be recognized. It should 
no longer be necessary for a country that 
maintains a relatively high wage level to 
apologize to the low-living standard coun¬ 
tries. Indeed, the apology should come from 
the reverse direction. Why should we be 
ashamed of our higher standards of living? 
If the products of the low-wage standard 
countries compete with our own in our own 
American markets because of the lower prices 
resulting ftom the lower wages paid in those 
countries, we are certainly under no moral 
or economic obligation to import such prod¬ 


ucts. The moral and economic obligation, if 
any, rests on the low-wage countries not to 
disrupt our wage standards. 

rORCXD LABOR IMPORTS 

In this regard It is well we consider the 
sort of competition we may anticipate from 
some of the countries abroad. We hear much 
of the effort being made by some of the 
Allied Nations in having German labor iu- 
dentui'ed, conscripted, or forced to labor in 
other countries as a means of reparations in 
kind. This raises the serious question of 
whether eection 307 of tlie Tariff Act of 1930 
is to be enforced. 

Section 307 of the Tariff Act of 1030, in 
substance, prohibits the importation into 
American markets of the products of forced 
or Indentured labor. Naturally, indentured 
slave or forced labor, through the use of 
which certain of our allies hoped to re¬ 
build their country and their industries, 
comesB within the scope of such prohibition. 

Will this law on our statute books, de¬ 
signed to protect American labor against the 
products of involuntary labor, be properly 
enforced by our Treasury Department or will 
it be virtually set aside with the Treasury 
Department refusing to enforce the law as in 
the case of Imports of Sumatra tobacco and 
Russian wood pulp, products of forced or 
Indentured labor? 

This raises the question. Are we a gov¬ 
ernment of laws and shall our laws be en¬ 
forced impartially and not be set aside for 
the benefit of anyone—government or other¬ 
wise? 

ANALYSIS OF TRADE TREATIES’ EFFECTS 

The Fair Labor Standards Act was enacted 
by Congress in order to prevent, within our 
own country, exactly such unfair competition 
as will confront American labor unless pro¬ 
tected by Congress against the competition of 
low labor cost products of foreign produc¬ 
tion. There is no difference in the injurious 
eflects produced by unfair competition from 
low-wage areas merely because these areas 
lie beyond our national boundaries. 

Actually, the trade treaty program was in¬ 
effective in the accomplishment of the hopes 
claimed for it. This is a story in Itself. 

Five years of operation did little or nothing 
to provide Jobs for the millions then unable 
tc find Jobs. or. later, as promised to pre¬ 
vent the outbreak of the most terrible war 
in history, although it was claimed, by its 
proponents, that it would provide Jobs and 
would pacify the world. 

The export statistics for 1934 through 1038 
(the last normal prewar year) show con¬ 
clusively that the trade treaties also did not 
promote exports, as it was boldly claimed 
and proclaimed that they would. This can 
be and has been shown conclusive. 

For example, the exports from the United 
States to Norway and to Sweden during the 
4-year period of 1936 to 1938 ran a very close 
parallel in upward trends, year by year. 
These are adjacent countries. We had a 
trade treaty with one and not with the other. 
Tct. from an examination of our exports to 
them, it would be Impossible to say which 
was which. In the case of Argentina and 
Brazil, our exports to Argentina grew more 
rapidly than our exports to Brazil In 1987 
and 1938. Tet we had a trade treaty with 
BrazU and none with Argentina. These also 
are adjoining countries. 

In the case of Colombia and Venezuela, 
two more adjacent countries, the result was 
the same. Our exports to Venezuela, a non¬ 
trade-treaty country, rose much more sharply 
than our exports to Colombia, with which 
country we did have a trade treaty. 

We find also that our exports to Denmark 
increased sharply in 1038 while those to Hol¬ 
land Increased only slightly in the same year. 
Our exports to France and Germany, adja¬ 
cent countries, as in the case of Norway and 
Sweden, ran a very close parallel in trends 
from 1986 through 1038, year by year. Yet 


we had a trade treaty with France and none 
with Germany. A similar result was obtained 
in our experts to Finland, a trade-treaty 
country, on the one hand, and Bstonia, Lat¬ 
via, and Lithuania, non-trade-treaty and ad¬ 
jacent countries on the other. 

Imports on their part also failed to re¬ 
spond to trade treaties. Of seven countries 
with which we entered into trade treaties the 
trade, which could be compared with simi¬ 
lar non-trade-treaty countries, only two 
coimtries increased their sales to the United 
States in a higher ratio than the non-trade- 
treaty countries or are producers of similar 
products. UomparlBon was made as fol¬ 
lows: Sweden with Norway, Brazil with Ar¬ 
gentina, Holland with Denmark. France with 
Germany, Canada with Mexico. Colombia 
with Venezuela.^ Cuba with the Philippine 
Islands.1 

Further light is thrown on the ineffective¬ 
ness of the trade-treaty program by an anal¬ 
ysis of the trend in the exports from 1032 
to 1035. and from 1035 through 1937. 

By 1935, the first year in which any ap¬ 
preciable effects of the trade treaties could 
be expected to be felt, exports from the 
United States had already increased 41.6 per¬ 
cent in value, compared with 1932. the low 
point of our trade since the First World War, 

Our exports during this period increased 

63.8 percent. This latter increase took place 
when our average tariff on dutiable goods 
(ad valorem equivalent) amounted to 67.8 
percent. A very interesting fact, moreover, 
came to the fore. Imports of dutiable goods 
increased 89.6 percent while imports of goods 
on the free list Increased only 36.1 percent, 
the average total Increase of the combined 
being 67.8 percent as stated above. 

HIGHER RATES—^TREE LIST INCREASED IMPORTS 

In 1936 10 trade treaties went into effect 
and 2 more became effective in 1937. Im¬ 
ports of dutiable goods should therefore, ac¬ 
cording to the theory, have responded more 
favorably. Total imports did Increase by 
$586,000,000, but 65 percent of the increase 
came in goods on the free list. 

In other words, after duties had been re¬ 
duced, the increase in imports came prin¬ 
cipally in goods on the free list, whereas, 
before the reductions had been made the 
Increase in imports had come predominantly 
in dutiable goods. 

By 1937 the average tariff on dutiable goods 
had dropped to 37.4 percent, compared with 

67.8 percent In 1932 (in part due to rising 
price levels). Clearly, the trend during 
these 2 periods was the exact reverse of 
what the theory of free trade would lead us 
to expect. In other words, while the duty 
burden was the highest, imports of goods on 
the free list should have shown the greatest 
increase, whereas, when the duty burden 
declined, imports of dutiable goods should 
have Increase more than those on the free 
list. The opposite took place, as Just shown. 

The fact of the matter is that we regularly 
Import (in normal years) an Important list 
of products that are on the free list. Most 
Important of these items are: Newsprint, 
pulpwood, and wood pulp: coffee, rubber, 
bananas, fertilizer. Jute, copper ore, tin, tea. 
raw silk, coco beans palm oil, copra, tapioca 
tung oil, and carpet wool. Free list Imports 
increased from $886,000,(X)0 in 1932 to 
$1,766,000,000 In 1937, or. almost exactly 100 
percent. This was In keeping with our in¬ 
creased domestic business activity. The up¬ 
shot is that a prosperous United States auto¬ 
matically becomes a better market for foreign 

' Imports from these two trade-treaty 
countries Increased more sharply than Im¬ 
ports from Venezuela and the Philippines, 
respectively. In all of the other cases im¬ 
ports^ from the non-trade-treaty countries 
Increased more than from the trade-treaty 
countries during the years tbs trade treaties 
were in effect, throuf^ 1088. 
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exporters. It it, therefore, In the Interest 
of other countries, so far as their trade with 
us is concerned, that this country maintain 
a strong purchasing power. It is our indus¬ 
tries that are the heavy bTiyers of foreign 
products and our workers offer the principal 
market for the products of our industries. 
Depress our workers* wage Income and the 
foreign exporters to this country destroy 
their own market. 

Obviously, the trade-treaty program failed 
utterly on all important counts. It is time 
that those who advocate the extension of 
this unconstitutional authority whereby ad¬ 
ministrative agencies of the Government are 
enabled to enter into trade treaties involv¬ 
ing the question of taxation eliminate poten¬ 
tial assumptions and estimates and look at 
what has really happened. 

Why the Congress and the American peo¬ 
ple should be asked to pump life into an un¬ 
dertaking so thoroughly discredited by a fair 
study of the real facts is hard to understand. 
For years an effort has been made to place a 
halo around the trade-treaty program so 
that anyone questioning their sanctity was 
somehow suspected of being unclean. Noth¬ 
ing but this sanctiffcatlon can explain the 
tenacity with which they have clung to a 
program that by all valid tests is so complete 
a failure. Against this apparent impregna¬ 
ble dogma facts seem to mean nothing. 

We go before the world hanging our heads 
in shame for having built a prosperous coun¬ 
try: for having achieved a standard of living 
attained In no other country; and, for raising 
a partial protective barrier against the prod¬ 
ucts of those with a lower standard of living 
prevailing in other countries. This is a 
strange attitude, indeed, not duplicated else¬ 
where in the world. 

LABOR SEEKS EQUALITY OF OPPORTUKITY 

American labor, the products of which com¬ 
pete in American markets with products of 
workers In other countries, seek equality of 
opportunity for the sale of the products of 
their labor in American markets. Does such 
a request call for high tariffs? 

The proposal is now made to empower our 
negotiators to enter into trade treaties and 
to reduce our present tariff rates an addi¬ 
tional 60 percent. Nothing Is said about 
comparable costs of production at home and 
abroad. The principle that differences in 
cost of production should be equalized so 
that equal competitive conditions should 
prevail Is cast aside. The fact that we need 
an unusually high level of production and 
an equally high level of income to cope with 
the tremendous public debt is lost sight of. 
Tire deflationary effect of ruinous foreign 
competition, arising from a tariff level of 
rates not high enough to compensate for the 
difference In costs of production, is definitely 
overlooked. The fact that by far the highest 
tax burden in history cannot be met unless 
a high rate of employment and wages are 
sustained and unless industry and agricul¬ 
ture are assured a market in the United 
States is brushed aside. We are asked to 
continue our inconsistent program of adher¬ 
ing to minimum wages, social security, un¬ 
employment compensation, and similar props 
to our living standards and income levels on 
the one band, and, at the same time, to open 
the door to their destruction. We are asked 
further to nullify the beneficial effect of our 
Fair Labor Standards Act, our Asiatic exclu¬ 
sion, and our restrictive Immigration policies. 

This Inconsistency comes from a miscon- 
oeivod Idealism that proceeds on the assump¬ 
tion that our assets are inexhaustible and 
that our power to help others is unlimited 
and capable of standing endless economic 
contradiction. Zn part, it also comes from 
those who would be delighted to see our 
present economic system collapse beyond re¬ 
pair. 

The alternative is not a destruction of our 
foreign trade. The history of our trade dur¬ 
ing the last 25 years bears out no such con¬ 


clusion. A brief review will show quite the 
opposite. 

During the last war the Underwood tariff 
of 1918 was in effect. This was superseded 
by the Emergency Tariff Act of 1921 and the 
Pordney-McCumber Tariff Act of 1922. These 
last two legislative enactments were adopted 
in an effort to pull our country out of the 
depression of 1921 and 1922. The average 
duty collected in 1921 was 29.6 percent—ad 
valorem equivalent. The Fordney-McCum- 
ber Tariff Act increascdd the tariff rates to 
38.1 percent—ad valorem equivalent. 

HIGH TARHT RATES—^DUTIABLE IMPORTS 
INCREASED 

Did our foreign trade decline, as it should 
have, according to certain economic theo¬ 
rists? No. Instead exports rose to 36.8 per¬ 
cent in the succeeding 6 or 7 years, while 
imports rose yet more, or 41.2 percent. These 
increases were not reflections of Increased 
price levels, for it Is well known that during 
that whole period the general price level was 
remarkably stable. The increase in Imports 
took place even though in 1929 the average 
duty paid had risen to 40.1 percent. Why? 
We have already given the answer. Industry 
in the United States was prosperous and 
bought heavily in foreign markets. Wages 
were comparatively good and purchasing 
power was relatively high. The United States 
offered a good market for products from other 
countries. Tariff rates were, however, not so 
low that products of workers in foreign coun¬ 
tries could drive the products of American 
workers out of our own markets. 

In 1930 the Hawley-Smoot Tariff Act was 
enacted and by 1931 the average duty on 
dutiable goods had risen to 60.8 percent (in 
part due to the low level of prices and the 
increased ad valorem rates on those goods 
which are taxed on the basis of a specific 
duty). In 1932. as a result of the still further 
drop in price levels the average duty rose to 

67.8 percent. 

Nevertheless, our trade began to increase 
after 1932 and by 1936—at which time only 
a few trade treaties had been negotiated 
w'ith countries which furnished only 8 per¬ 
cent of our imports—our exports had In¬ 
creased 41.6 percent In value and our Imports 

63.8 percent in value. 

We have already seen that during the next 
few years, after 1935, the increase in imports 
shifted predominantly to items on the free 
list, precisely after we began reducing our 
tariff rates under the trade-treaty program. 

From a high average duty of 67.8 percent, 
in 1932, the average duty declined to an aver¬ 
age of 37.4 percent in 1937. But whereas 
trade increased, as already noted, after 1932, 
it declined sharply in 1938. Imports shrank 
a good one-third from the 1937 high. Ex¬ 
ports also fell off. This was in keeping with 
the reduced business activity In this country 
in 1938, referred to at the time as the re¬ 
cession. 

Thus, the record of the last 25 years com¬ 
pletely shatters the theory on which the 
theory of the trade treaties are baaed. We 
should not, however, reach the conclusion 
that tariff rates are of no Importance. As 
soon as they become insufllclent to cover the 
difference In costs of production between the 
domestic- and foreign-made articles or com¬ 
modities. they begin to affect adversely the 
employment opportunities of America*8 work-' 
ers. The gravity of the threat, therefore, 
depends on the margin of advantage offered 
to the foreign producers and the extent of 
their competitive potentials. It is for this 
reason that a yet further, reduction in our 
tariff rates—a reduction In the rates already 
lowered—Is a dangerous venture. 

The sense of all the foregoing does not 
point to self-sufficiency as a national policy, 
although self-sufBclenoy, could It be had for 
the asking, by all nations, would exert a 
profound pacli^ng Influence upon the world. 
As the natural resources of the various na¬ 
tions differ widely, some with actual output 
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and reserves far beyond their needs and 
others with deficiencies in the same re¬ 
sources but with surpluses in others—with 
such a condition prevailing and likely to 
continue for many years, a natural and bene¬ 
ficial basis for trading will remain. However, 
we should rid ourselves of the view that com¬ 
petitive trade Is a pacifying element in in¬ 
ternational relations. Actually it is the 
opposite. 

There are those among the advocates of 
trade treaties who recognize the force and 
soundness of what has been said above. 
They recognise the complete absurdity of 
enacting and enforcing minimum-wage leg¬ 
islation and restrictive immigration legisla¬ 
tion on the one hand, and then on the other, 
to the opening of our industries and our jobs 
to the competition of low-wage-produced 
products of foreign countries. 

SUBSXOXXB MKAN 8UB6XRV1SNCT 

As a means of overcoming the disastrous 
consequences that they foresee, they advo¬ 
cate a subsidy to the Industries, Injured or 
jeopardized by the entry of the competitive 
product, of workers in foreign countries at 
delivered costs which are less than otir costs 
of production. However, it will be noted 
that they have prepared no legislation to 
provide such a subsidy nor have they shown 
how the subsidy could be determined and 
distributed. They have also failed to point 
out that the grant of subsidies would bring 
with it. as a necessary Instrument of admin¬ 
istration, a measure of Government control. 
Our experience with the OPA as a necessary 
war measure has not whetted the appetite of 
the American people for governmental con¬ 
trols over the details of foreign trade and 
domestic production. We conclude that the 
subsidy proposed Is not advanced seriously, 
but rather as a sleeping pill to lull the op¬ 
position to the pending legislation. 

It is true, as legislative history will show, 
that a 100-percent subsidy, tariff protection 
in reality, has been found necessary to sus¬ 
tain an essential American Industry, namely, 
the American commercial shipbuilding In¬ 
dustry. The Maritime Commission, In or¬ 
der to build up a merchant marine, allows 
a construction differential of 60 percent of 
the American cost of building merchant 
ships. In other words. It is the official find¬ 
ing of the Maritime Commission, that there 
is a difference of 100 percent in the cost of 
building such ships. Thus, we have a prece¬ 
dent set that a duty of 100 percent—100 
percent of the foreign costs of building 
ships—^Is necessary to permit of our continu¬ 
ation of a merchant-marine industry, to 
equalize the difference in costs of produc¬ 
tion, American shipyards as compared with 
foreign yards. 

This Is only one industry. For the eco¬ 
nomic welfare of our country, in peacetime, 
there are numerous essential industries. A 
subsidy of this level is much greater than 
the present ad valorem equivalent of those 
rates levied on dutiable imports. Moreover, 
the subsidy would not be paid out as wages. 
It would go to the employers, who, because 
of the foreign goods admitted Into competi¬ 
tion in the American market, could not 
guarantee the maintenance of employment at 
necessary levels. 

We feel that the tariff is the simplest 
method of protecting the job opportunities 
of our workers, and therefore the high level 
of employment that is conceded to be In¬ 
dispensable If we are to meet our tax burden 
and our public debt. 

We have consistently opposed the delega¬ 
tion of the taxing power of the Congress to 
administrative agencies as an unconstitu¬ 
tional shift of responsibility. Such a shut of 
responsibility may well be the forerunner of 
the making of oiu* general tax laws by the 
administrative agencies of Government. 

We are particularly opposed to the lurther 
exteftslon of this legislation, and, especially 
the authorization of further reduction in 
tariff rates. 
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We find nothing in the American atandard 
of living to apologise for to thp rest of the 
world. On the contrary, we recommend that 
other countries follow our lead In establish¬ 
ing higher wages and shorter hours for their 
workers. We also point out that it is to the 
Interest of foreign countries and not to their 
detriment that the prosperity of the United 
States be sustained rather than torn down. 

A prosperous United States, with tariff 
rates which will equalize the difference in 
costs of production affords a better market 
for foreign goods than a depressed United 
States with tariff rates which permits the 
entry of competitive goods at less than our 
costs of production. 

Statement or Harrt H. Cook, Flint Glass 
Workers’ Union, Toledo, Ohio 

The Chairman, Mr. Cook, please give your 
name and address, and capacity in which you 
appear for the benefit of the record, to the 
reporter. 

Mr. Cook. Mr. Harry H. Cook, president of 
the American Flint Glass Workers’ Union, 
Toledo. Ohio, affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor. 

The Chairman. How much time do you 
think you will require for your statement; 
without Interruption, Mr. Cook? 

Mr. Cook. I have a short statement, Mr. 
Chairman. I do not think it will take over 
20 minutes. 

The Chairman. All right. You are recog¬ 
nized for 20 minutes. You may proceed. 
Have you copies of your prepared statement? 

Mr. Cook. I have a partial copy, Mr. Chair¬ 
man. 

The Chairman. All right, you may proceed. 

Mr. Cook. Mr. Chairman and members of 
the Ways and Means Committee, my name 
is Harry H. Cook, international president of 
the American Flint Glass Workers' Union of 
North America, with headquarters in Toledo, 
Ohio, affiliated with the American Federation 
of Labor. 

kfr. Chairman and members of the com¬ 
mittee, I am an American and not ashamed 
of it. The organization which I have the 
honor to represent is American, and not 
ashamed of It. 

We do not subscribe to the theory of some, 
that we shall be subservient to the wishes of 
those who are not Americans. We have 
10,000 of our 35,000 members in the armed 
forces, and we are indeed proud of that. 

We are definitely interested in knowing 
that these men will have a Job to return to 
when they arr discharged from the armed 
forces. 

Our organization. Insofar as that lies with¬ 
in its power, and, without transgressing the 
law, will make every effort to help these 
men to return to their Jobs. Of course, there 
must be Jobs in our American glassware in¬ 
dustry available for them in order that they 
will have an opportunity to return to their 
former places jof emplojmient. 

If by chance this committee should favor 
and the Congress approve of the legislation 
now pending before you, we doubt that there 
will be jobs for these men to return to. This 
statement we make in the light of our ex¬ 
perience of the past under trade treaties en¬ 
tered into, such as the one entered into with 
Czechoslovakia. 

Mr. Chairman, on behalf of our member¬ 
ship 1 wish to publicly resent the derisive at¬ 
titude of those who have, during these hear¬ 
ings, referred to the opposition to this legis¬ 
lation of the 6,000 glassworkers. 

The lack of knowledge and understanding 
manifested would indicate that if those so 
much concerned could read the Tariff Com¬ 
mission's recent findings, they would learn 
that these findings show that there are 11,000 
glassware workers seriously affected by this 
pending legislation, which figure Is some 
20fi00 below what it should be. 


Our organisation represents some 10,000 
workers employed in the mechanical glass 
plants, operating automatic machinery, and 
some 25.000 workers employed in producing 
hand-made glassware. 

There are an estimated 10,000 others in the 
industry not in our organization. Our work¬ 
ers produce 90 percent of all American-made 
glassware other than machine-made bottles 
and jars for container purposes, and fiat or 
sheet glass. 

We know, from being deprived of oppor¬ 
tunities of employment, that inadequate 
tariff rates have transferred our Jobs to lower- 
paid workers in fore^n countries such as 
Czechoslovakia. Germany, and Japan. 

Our membership reside in those cities 
and towns where the glassware of America is 
produced. We are located principally in the 
States of Ohio. West Virginia, Maryland, In¬ 
diana, Illinois. Oklahoma, California, Penn¬ 
sylvania, and New York. 

It can very properly be said that our mem¬ 
bers know more about the main streets of 
America than they do about the districts 
where country gentlemen reside or of Wall 
Street. 

We have seen ghost towns created where 
the smoke no longer pours from the smoke¬ 
stacks of glass plants and when our workers 
have been forced to seek employment and 
living quarters in those cities and towns 
where they could secure any kind of work. 

Our workers have suffered from the compe¬ 
tition of foreign-made glassware, delivered to 
American department and other stores at 
less than our costs of production of com¬ 
parable articles. 

Mr. Chairman, the Congress, in authoriz¬ 
ing the negotiations of trade treaties by State 
Department officials in 1934. was assured 
that such trade treaties would promote em¬ 
ployment for American workers and would 
not deprive any American workers of their 
Job opportunities. 

The Congress, in 1936—2 years later—en¬ 
acted the Merchant Marine Act. That act 
had for its stated purpose: 

“1. The creation of an American merchant 
marine. 

••2. That American wage scales and stand¬ 
ards of living be maintained in the ship¬ 
building Industry. 

*‘3. That legislation further provides that 
the financial assistance required to adjust 
the construction differentials for equalizing 
the difference between American and for¬ 
eign costs. The construction differential is 
paid to the shipbuilder and represents the 
difference in cost between American and for¬ 
eign ships." 

We want your committee, and the Congress, 
to know that wo endorse the purpose of this 
legislation, not alone that our exports can 
be carried in American-built ships and 
manned by American seamen, and that we 
will have an adequate naval and military 
auxiliary in time of need, but also that Amer¬ 
ican wages and American standards of living 
be maintained. 

Naturally, we believe that the Congress, in 
enacting this beneficial and protective legis¬ 
lation, assumed that all other American in- 
dustrie.s would be so portected that American 
wages and American living standards would 
be maintained in those other American in¬ 
dustries. 

We respectfully protest the position taken 
by some Congressmen—that Industries in 
their States must be maintained with gov¬ 
ernmental guaranteed profits to the employer 
and that their workers secure American wages 
and be able to maintain American living 
standards, while American workers in other 
industries, the products of which compete 
in the American markets with products of 
lower-paid workers of foreign countries, be 
sacrificed. 

We realize that the construction differ¬ 
ential is really tariff protection, in that it 


Is paid to offset or to equalize the difference 
In construction or production cost, la paid 
from the taxes collected not only from im¬ 
porters and exporters but from all the Amer¬ 
ican people, of which the American glassware 
workers pay their share. 

Your hearings on pages 194 to 201. In¬ 
clusive, reveal that the Maritime Commis¬ 
sion. which 1 understand is composed of three 
admirals and two competent businessmen, 
have conclusively found that the dlfferemies 
in construction or production costs is 100 
percent above, or of, foreign cost. 

Following is quoted from letter of Admiral 
Land, page 198 of your present hearings: 

*Tt is highly important to the welfare of the 
United States as a whole that the Commission 
continue a stable, constructive program, 
rather than a sporadic one, regardless of con¬ 
ditions abroad. Not only will shipyard labor 
benefit, but every State in the country pro¬ 
duces materials which go into the construc¬ 
tion of ships. 

"For the reasons quoted herein, and the 
reasons set forth in your letter. Public Res¬ 
olution No. 82 throws estimates of foreign 
costs as they are determined upon conditions 
prevailing In the period prior to September 3, 
1939, during which period the Commission 
had found that the actual differential was 
greater than the percentage of 33 Vs prescribed 
in section 502 (b). Public Resolution No. 82, 
being a later enactment than section 502 (n), 
as amended, suspended, or superseded the 
provisions of the latter for the life of Public 
Resolution No. 82. 

"Further, with respect to the basis for the 
Commission’s allowance of construction dif¬ 
ferential subsidy, the base unit selling price 
on the world market level immediately prior 
to the beginning of hostilities in 1030, for 
ships of the typo acquired by the Alcan 
Steamship Co., Inc., was determined by the 
Commission after careful study of all avail¬ 
able data to bo $982,000. 

"The unit contract construction price for 
the four hulls built at Union Iron Works, 
San Francisco, was $2,200,000. In view of 
the 60-peiTent construction differential limi¬ 
tation of the act, which was not set aside 
by Public Resolution No. 82, in its relation 
to prewar determinations, the mlhinnumi 
price at which the Commission could sell 
each of these vessels was $1,100,000. or $19,- 
000 in excess of the value of a similar new 
vessel determined in accordance with Public 
Resolution No. 82.” 

Mr. Chairman, in view of this evidence, 
I believe the Congress, In enacting the mer¬ 
chant-marine legislation, the findings of the 
agency handling the construction or produc¬ 
tion of commercial ships, the approving by 
the Appropriations Committee and the Con¬ 
gress of the appropriations necessary to pay 
these construction or production differen¬ 
tials, has officially set the differences in con¬ 
struction or production costs, where the labor 
costs represent the principal cost at 100 per¬ 
cent more in American than In foreign ship¬ 
yards. 

This being true, 1 wish to assure you that 
any honest investigation of labor costs, con¬ 
sidering American wage and living standards, 
will warrant a tariff rate to protect the Jobs 
of the American glass workers, as in the 
American shipbuilding Industry, of not less 
than 100 percent of foreign cost or, as pro¬ 
vided for in the Merchant Marine Act, a 
50-percent tariff protection based on Ameri¬ 
can valuations or American sales prices. 

Borne years ago, after having failed to se¬ 
cure any consideration or redress from the 
Tariff Commission, the State Department, or 
Treasury Department officials, and realizing 
the futility of appealing to dollar-mlnded 
merchants, our organization, with other labor 
organizations affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor, decided to appeal to the 
American people. 
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Our mambership, following the consum¬ 
mation of the trade treaty with Czechoslo¬ 
vakia. were forced to call several protest 
meetings in various sections of our country, 
appealing to our fellow Americans to refuse 
to purchase foreign-made goods. 

We urgedj^ey confine their purchases to 
goods madl^n America. 

Some of our members declared that we 
shpuld emulate the policy of those who par¬ 
ticipated in the Boston Tea Party. 

Our membership not only promoted these 
protest meetings, but, as a result of the deep 
feeling which prevailed, we purchased, when 
necessary—although we found many mer¬ 
chants sufficiently Interested in what we 
were doing that they voluntarily contributed 
any foreign merchandise in their stores— 
and we placed all such goods in public places 
and enjoyed the bonfires which ensued. 

One of these bonfires, which is still talked 
about, which some said had all the charac¬ 
teristics of the Boston Tea Party, except that 
there were no disguises worn, happened on 
the highest hill of Wheeling, W. Va., following 
a huge demonstration in the city auditorium. 

Following this public display of the feel¬ 
ings of the people, there were no foreign- 
made goods available for sale in that and 
other communities where like demonstrations 
were put on for a long period of time. 

We do not wish to again resort to such a 
campaign. If wo have to, I feel confident 
that our membership will not hesitate to 
do so. 

We were advised unofficially at that time 
that our campaign was dtstosteful to some 
officials of the State Department. 

Our complaint was against the provisions 
of the trade treaty with Czechoslovakia, with 
tariff reductions of 60 percent. 

It is interesting to note that the State 
Department did cancel the trade treaty with 
Czechoslovakia shortly after It was overrun 
by the Nazis. Why, we wonder, when other 
European countries with which we had 
entered into trade treaties were occupied by 
the Nazis, comparable In every way to what 
had happened to Czechoslovakia, were these 
other countries treated differently? 

The same conditions prevailed in these 
other countries. 

Our members feel that our protests were 
not In vain. Our organization, one of the 
oldest in the American Federation of Labor, 
Is proud to say that we have had no author¬ 
ized strike or stoppage of work for some 
years, and especially since Pearl Harbor. We 
have cooperated with the Government in 
every possible way. 

We produce chemical glassware, vla^s used 
for the transmission of plasma, X-ray bulbs, 
lenses badly needed to promote the war effort, 
and other highly technical glassware which 
we are not talking about for the moment. 

Years ago our membership became Imbued 
with the Idea that they wanted to own a 
bank collectively. We Invested a large sum 
of our members’ money In a bank in Toledo, 
Ohio. We were forced to liquidate, a few 
years later, when our reserve banks closed. 

We were complimented by the State bank¬ 
ing officials, who realized that what had 
happened was beyond our control. We found 
that, as an organization, we were morally 
Indebted to the depositors who had entrusted 
their savings to our care. Banking officials 
and lawyers who studied the situation ad¬ 
vised us that we did not need to pay this 
money. Our national officials felt that the 
membership, by a referendum vote, with 
secret ballot, should decide the question. 
Our national officials unanimously recom¬ 
mended that this moral obligation be paid, 
and our membership overwhelmingly voted 
to levy an assessment of 6 percent of their 
earnings to pay this obligation. 

Our workers do not seek charity. They 
wish to earn their own living In an Anierlcan 
way, In the American glassware Industry. 
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We do not seek any privileges. We do seek 
the right of equal opportunity In our own 
country. 

We claim that the products of our labor 
shall have an equal opportunity of sale In 
American markets with the comparable and 
competitive products of workers in other 
countries. 

This we can secure only through the levy¬ 
ing of adequate tariff rates, which rates will, 
as in the American shipbuilding industry, 
equalize the difference in production costs. 

We ask this committee and the Congress 
to reject the legislation now before you, 
which, if enacted, will permit officials of the 
State Department to negotiate such reduc¬ 
tions in tariff rates as will, we believe, deprive 
our workers of their opportunities of em¬ 
ployment. will nullify the benefits which the 
Congress has voted to American workers in 
the enactment of the Pair Labor Standards 
Act. the restrictive immigration laws, and will 
Jeopardize the continuance of the merchant 
marine. 

Quotations From Address op William Green, 
President. American F’ederation of liABOR, 
Before House Labor Committee, on 30- 
Houb-Week Bill, April 26, 1933 

(P. 65 of printed hearings) 

Mr. Green. I presume the committee is In¬ 
terested in the attitude of the American Fed¬ 
eration of Labor toward these several propos¬ 
als that are now pending, so that I will pro¬ 
ceed directly to the point, presenting to you 
the attitude of the American Federation of 
Labor toward the several proposals. 

I know that I shall be but refreshing your 
memory when I say that the American Fed¬ 
eration of Labor gave a full measure of sup¬ 
port to the Black bill. We placed ourselves 
on record in favor of the bill, not that we 
believed It was a perfect bill, that It met our 
reasonable expectations, or that it would pro¬ 
vide a complete and full remedy for unem¬ 
ployment, but we believed that It marked a 
practical and constructive step forward; and, 
as you well know, the American Federation of 
Labor has for many years been asking the 
employers of the Nation to sit down with 
labor and agree to the application of the 6- 
day week and the 6-hour day in industry. 

We have led in this fight. I think I can 
say that wo have contributed very largely 
toward the development of a favorable public 
opinion In support of this shorter-workday 
and shorter-workweek legislation. 

Our position is consistent We have not 
modified it, because we believed that It ought 
to prove to be a remedy for unemployment. 
Now we are heartily In favor of the 6-day 
workweek and the 6-hour workday. 

I am directed by the executive council to 
say to you, Mr. Chairman, and to the com¬ 
mittee, that we are in favor of this part of 
the bill, the 6-hour day and the 5-day work¬ 
week, applying to goods manufactured abroad 
and shipped here and sold in the United 
States In competition with goods manufac¬ 
tured at home. 

Mr. WEI.CH. Will you repeat that, Mr. Green, 
so the committee will be sure to get It? It 
is a matter in which we are all vitally con¬ 
cerned. 

Mr. Green. I thought you were. I am di¬ 
rected by the executive council to say to this 
committee, that we favor the clause In the 
Connery bill. Perhaps 1 should put it this 
way. which makes applicable the restrictions 
of the 6-hour day and the 6-day week to 
goods manufactured abroad, shipped to the 
United States, and sold here In Interstate 
commerce. 

(From p. 69, same hearings) 

Mr. Ramspeck. Mr. Green, would the Amer¬ 
ican Federation of Labor still favor this 
legislation If Its provisions were not applied 
to imports from foreign countries? 


Mr. Green. The executive council of the 
American Federation of Labor believe that 
the provisions of this act should apply to 
goods manufactured abroad. We have un¬ 
derstood, however, that there is some oppo¬ 
sition to that provision, particularly on the 
part of the administration. But we believe 
that it would be Just as fair to require manu¬ 
facturers abroad who come into our mar¬ 
ket to sell their goods here to be on the 
same basis as the manufacturer who manu¬ 
factures and sells goods at home. 

Mr. ramspeck. I agree with you as to that. 
But suppose that the committee comes to the 
conclusion that we cannot get any legislation 
with that provision In it. 1 agree with 
your statement that it would be fair to apply 
the same rule to the foreign manufactures 
that we apply to the American manufac¬ 
turers. But suppose the committee comes 
to the conclusion that to put such a pro¬ 
vision in the act would mean no legislation. 
Then would the American Federation of La¬ 
bor recommend to the committee that It pass 
the legislation without that provision with 
respect to foreign Imports? 

Mr. Green. Is such a contingency possible? 
Mr. Ramspeck. I think It is possible, yes 
sir: on account of the opposition of the ad¬ 
ministration. 

Mr. Green. I would prefer to wait until 
the committee has acted before answering 
that question. 

American Federation of Labor Executive 
Council Minutes, April 26 to Mat 6, 1938, 
Washington. D. C. 

Resolution unanimously adopted by execu¬ 
tive council of the American Federation of 
Labor; 

“Whereas the provisions of reciprocal trade 
treaties negotiated by the State Department 
with foreign nations affect very vitally both 
the economic conditions of American workers 
and unemployment, and there are many or¬ 
ganizations, representing thousands of work¬ 
ers, affiliated with the American Federation 
of Labor which are seriously affected by these 
trade treaties, and for that reason are deeply 
interested in their provisions; and 
"Whereas the economic and industrial In¬ 
terests of these workers demand that the 
American Federation of Labor exercise all 
efforts possible to prevent the importation 
of goods from foreign countries, under the 
provisions of reciprocal trade treaties, where 
lower wages, longer hours, and lowsr stand¬ 
ards prevail than exist In competing Indus¬ 
tries within the United States: Tierefore 
be it 

**Resolved, That the executive council of 
the American Federation of Labor expresses 
Its opposition to reciprocal trade treaties 
which discriminate against American work¬ 
ers. We are opposed to reciprocal trade 
treaties' provisions which provide for impor¬ 
tation of goods and merchandise which be¬ 
cause of low labor costs abroad arc sold at a 
lower price than the same goods and mer¬ 
chandise produced by workers in the United 
States, where wages and conditions of labor 
are established on a higher standard than 
those which prevail abroad; and be it further 
•’Resolved, That a committee representing 
the American Federation of Labor be ac¬ 
corded the privilege of presenting labor’s 
point of view relating to the provisions of 
reciprocal trade agreements affecting labor 
before said agreements are negotiated and 
ratified.’’ 

You will note that the executive council 
expvcGsed opposition to reciprocal trade 
treaties which discriminate against American 
workers. Under the terms of opposition 
cited in the resolution unanimously adopted 
by the executive council of the American 
Federation of Labor on reciprocal trade 
treaties, such reciprocal trade treaties are 
Bcei^gly Impossible of accomplishment. 
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Then, too, we are not left in doubt re¬ 
garding the character or interest of affiliated 
trade-unions within the American Federa¬ 
tion of Labor on tariff legialation. 

The following is a record of resolutions 
presented to conventions of the American 
Federation of Labor since 1917, and the 
imanimous action of the convention taken 
thereon is noted: 

1917 CONVXXmON, PAGE 304 

Reporting on Resolution No. 116, your com¬ 
mittee recommends the elimination in the 
resolve of the words '*the skilled tradesmen*' 
and substituting therefore the words “all 
wage earners", so that the resolution would 
read as follows: 

"Whereas we are aiding our Government 
In every way to win the war and we will, 
if necessary, make any reasonable sacrifice 
asked of us in order that humanity. Jus¬ 
tice, and civilization may survive; we call 
the attention of the delegates to this con¬ 
vention. the workers of the United States, 
especially the skilled tradesmen whose prod¬ 
uct is easily transported, to the danger that 
exists tinless prior to the end of the present 
war some measures of industrial prepared¬ 
ness are taken by this country against a 
possible Industrial invasion: Therefore be it 

**Re8olved, That this convention go on rec¬ 
ord in favor of a policy of industrial prepar¬ 
edness and the enactment of laws by Congress 
that will adequately protect all wage earn¬ 
ers of our country against the.loss of em¬ 
ployment through any industrial invasion 
on the part of the products of any of the 
other nations.** 

We recommend that the resolution, as 
amended, be referred to the executive coimcil 
with instructions to have the legislative 
committee carefully watch all legislation af¬ 
fecting the welfare of the wage earners and 
work unceasingly to secure the enactment 
of legislation which will safeguard the best 
interests of American labor. 

A motion was made and seconded that the 
recommendation of the committee be con¬ 
curred in. 

Delegate Black offered the following addi¬ 
tion to the resolve; “And that such prepar¬ 
edness be in harmony with the standards of 
labor as recognized by the American Fed¬ 
eration of Labor.** *rhe resolve would then 
read: 

**Be»olved, That this convention go on rec¬ 
ord in favor of a policy of industrial pre¬ 
paredness, and that such preparedness be in 
harmony with the standards of labor as 
recognized by the American Federation of 
liabor. and the enactment of laws by Con- 
greae that will adequately protect all wage 
earners of our country against the loss of 
employment, through any industrial inva¬ 
sion on the part of the product of any of the 
other nations." 

The amendment was seconded and carried, 
and the report of the committee, as amended, 
was adopted. 

1931 OONVEIfTXON. PAOM 403--404 

Resolution No. 136, by Delegates J. L. L«w!s, 
William Green, Philip Murray, Adam Wilken- 
son. United Bfine Workers of America; J. l. 
Maloney. Oklahoma 6tate Federation, Wil¬ 
liam L. Hutcheson: 

''Whereas a situation exists that now 
threatens the material existence of the 
United States coal- and oil-producing In¬ 
dustries, therefore we feel that It Is impera¬ 
tive to apply an emergent remedy; and 

"Whereas the Importation of Mexican fuel 
oil Is now of serious detriment to the coal¬ 
mining and oil-producing industries of the 
United States, which industries employ ap¬ 
proximately one and three-quarters million 
workers and embraces the investment of sev¬ 
eral billion dollars besides Indirectly furnish¬ 
ing employment to vast numbers of other 
people reaching practically every trade craft; 
and 

"Whereas the importation of Mexican oil 
for the year of ItaO was 106,176,000 barrels 


and for the first 8 months of ths year of 
1081 waa 86,870,174 barrels, the average In¬ 
crease over the same period of 1080 being 
101.08 percent, thereby displacing a Uke 
amount of American-produced fuel oil or 
occasioning the displaoement of 80,885,714 
tons of American-produced coal and If the 
Increased percentage is maintained in the 
year of 1081 as prevaUed during the first 8 
months of the year it will displace 61,168,- 
865 tons of coal on the British thermal heat 
unit basis of 3^ barrels of Mexican oil, being 
the equivalent of 1 ton of average American 
bituminous coal; and 
"Whereas such gigantic Industries are 
vitally Important to our conunerclal life and 
especially safeguarding us in dependent of 
other nations in the event of future wars de¬ 
serves our common and patriotic support; 
and 

**Whereas the Standard OH and a few of 
the gigantic companies operating on Amer¬ 
ican capital are fioodlng the American mar¬ 
kets with cheap Mexican oil; and 

“Whereas the coal and petroleum indus¬ 
tries of the United States cannot be success¬ 
fully operated in the face of such destruc¬ 
tive competition and will be utterly ruined 
and those dependent thereon unable to enjoy 
a living wage unless an equitable import 
tariff be imposed by Congress; and 

“Whereas such Mexican oil not only es¬ 
capes a needful tariff tax to our own Govern¬ 
ment but also avoids payment of gross pro¬ 
duction. income, and excess-profit taxes con¬ 
stituting the principal source of revenue of 
several States, and a great source of revenue 
to the Federal Government: Therefore be it 
^•Resolved by the American Federation of 
Labor, in convention assembled, on this, the 
23d day of June 1921, in the city of Denver, 
State of Colorado, That the Congress of the 
United States be. and is hereby, urgently re¬ 
quested to Immediately enact an adequate 
import tariff on crude oil and iu byproducts 
to protect the Independent petroleum- and 
coal-producing Interests operating within the 
United States so as to afford fair return to 
such invested ^capital domestically engaged, 
and to assure a decent living wage to every 
Industrial worker so employed, and that the 
secretary of the American Federation of Labor 
is hereby Instructed to immediately forward 
a copy of this resolution to President Hard¬ 
ing, each Member of the United States Sen¬ 
ate, and each Member of the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives." 

Your committee recommends concurrence 
In the foregoing resolution. The recommen¬ 
dation of the committee was adopted. 

1928 CONVEWTZON, PAGX 903—OPPOSIKO IM¬ 
PORTATION 07 CHINESE-MADE BHINOLIB FEOM 
BBinSH COLUMBIA 

The committee amended Resolution No. 
11 as follows: By striking from the resolve 
the words "appoint a committee with full 
power," and inserting tn lieu thereof the 
words "authorize the executive council." 

Resolution No. 11. by Delegate Percy R. 
Bengough, of the Vancouver Trades and La¬ 
bor Council: 

"Whereas efforts have been made on many 
occasions to organize the shingle mill em¬ 
ployees in the Province of British Columbia 
under a charter of the American Federation 
of Labor; and 

“Whereas the efforts of these employees 
to improve their standard of living and elimi¬ 
nate competition from cheap oriental labor 
haa been of little or no avail, for the reasons 
(1) that in all oases where the union men 
have come out on strike, their places have 
immediately been filled with Chinese strike¬ 
breakers. and (3) that 90 percent of the 
ahingles produced In British Columbia are 
shipped out of the Province to markets In 
the United States; and 
**Wherea8 so percent of the employees di¬ 
rectly employed in the manufacture of Brit¬ 
ish Columbia shingles are orientals; and 
"Whereas in thousands of instances, union 
men throughout the United States are using 
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the products of these orientals, shipped to 
this country in unfair competition: There¬ 
fore be It 

"Betolved, That this convention, with a 
view to protecting its membership and the 
citizens generally on both aidee of the Inter¬ 
national boundary, condemn the Introduc¬ 
tion of these oriental products into the 
United States, and authorize the executive 
coimcil to formulate and carry out a plan of 
campaign tending to eliminate the Chlneie- 
made ehingles from the market." 

The committee recommends concurrence 
in the resolution as amended. 

The report of the committee was adopted. 

1S28 CONVENTION, PACE 364—^PAVORXNa A PRO- 
TZenVB TARIPP ON PORSION-MAOR SHOES 

Resolution No. 82, by Delegate John Sul¬ 
livan. of th^ New York State Federation of 
Labor: 

"Whereas foreign-mode shoes are being Im¬ 
ported into this country In large numbers; 
and 

"Whereas the wages paid to the workers on 
these shoes imported are a great deal lower 
than is paid in this country: *rherefore be it 

*‘Resolved, That we petition Congress to 
place a tariff on this foreign product high 
enough to cover the difference in wages so 
that our wages and conditions be protected 
and preserved." 

The committee recommends that Resolu¬ 
tion No. 22 be referred to the executive 
council with authority to cooperate with the 
Boot and Shoe Workers* Union for the pur¬ 
pose of securing such tariff legialation as may, 
in the Judgment of that organization, seem 
best calculated to safeguard the Inlcrcsis uf 
the workers in the boot and shoe industry. 

The report of the committee was unani¬ 
mously adopted. 

1988 CONVENTION, PACE 881—PROPOSING REVI¬ 
SION or TARIFF REGULATIONS COVERING PRINT¬ 
ING 

Resolution No. 64. by Delegates Charles P. 
Howard, Frank Morrison, William R. *rrotter, 
William J. Robinson. William M. Reilly, and 
Frank X. Martel, of the International T^iio- 
graphical Union, by instructions of conven¬ 
tion: 

**In view of the fact that the existing tariff 
regulations do not give sufficient protection 
to the American workingmen and working- 
women employed in the printing Industry; 
and 

'‘Because such a condition, permitted to 
exist, deprives the American workingman of 
the benefits of employment and increases the 
army of unemployed, would inevitably lead 
to the reduction of the American standard 
of living and undermine the very existence 
of those employed in the printing Industry: 
Therefore be It 

'^Resolved, The executive council of the 
International Typpographical Union take the 
necessary steps to eradicate those evils that 
strike at the very foundation of our institu¬ 
tions and threaten to destroy the homes of 
the printer, pressman, stereotyper, electro- 
typer, engraver, bookbinder, and mailer; and 
be it further 

**Resolved, That the executive council call 
upon the American Federation of Labor to 
petition the Congress of the United States to 
revise the tariff regulations and abolish the 
free list, which action will result in that 
amount of protection to which the American 
citizen is Justly entitled." 

Tour committee recommends, as substi¬ 
tute for resolution No. 64, that the executive 
council be authorized and Instructed to give 
such assistance as may be within its power 
whenever called upon by the affiliated print¬ 
ing-trades organizations with a view of secur¬ 
ing such changes In the tariff laws as the affil¬ 
iated printing-trades organizations find es¬ 
sential to the welfare of the workers in the 
printing induetry. 

The report of the committee was unani¬ 
mously, adopted. 
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1945 

1»31 CONVXNTION, PAOV 304 

Resolution No. 10, by Delegate John Frey; 
committee report: 

With reference to resolution No. 10, your 
committee heard much testimony from in¬ 
terested parties. The entire subject matter 
was discussed by the committee at length. 

We recommend concurrence in the reso¬ 
lution with an amendment substituting the 
word “practice” for “policy” In the first line, 
changing the phraseology of the final resolve 
by adding after the word “Congress” in the 
third line, the words “to cooperate with na¬ 
tional and International unions interested in 
any particular schedule” and by the elimina¬ 
tion of the words “a higher” in line 6. and 
substituting the words “changes in,” so that 
the final resolve will read as follows: 

**Resolved, That it shall be .the practice of 
the American Federation of Labor when tariff 
legislation is being considered by Congress, 
to cooperate with national and international 
unions Interested in any particular sched¬ 
ules, to have those who are seeking to secure 
changes in tariff for their industry subjected 
to questioning which will make public the 
rates of wages to their employees, the hours 
of labor they are compelled to work, whether 
they believe in the right of the wage earners 
to organize for self-protection, whether there 
are trade-unions among their employees with 
whose representatives they are accustomed to 
discuss terms of employment and conditions 
of labor, and whether this is by means of col¬ 
lective action, without Interference, influ¬ 
ence, or coercion, exercised by either party 
ever the other, or designation of representa¬ 
tives by the other.” 

This is a majority recommendation, not a 
unanimous one. 

The report of the committee was unani¬ 
mously adopted. 

1932 CONVENTION. PAGE 389—PHOTECTIVE TABIFP 
FOR THE OIL INDUSTRY 

Resolution No. 65, by Delegate Grafton J. 
Pox, Tulsa (Okla.) Central Labor Union: 

"Resolved, That in the interests of hun¬ 
dreds of thousands of laborers in the United 
States dependent directly or indirectly upon 
the petroleum industry, we favor legislation 
having lor its purpose the protection of the 
petroleum industry of the United States 
against the flood of cheaply produced foreign 
oils coming into our markets,” 

The committee recommends concurrence 
In Resolution No. 66. 

The report of the conmilttee was unani¬ 
mously adopted. 

1932 CONVENTION, PACE 721—IMPORTATION OF 
FOREIGN-MADE PRODUCTS 

Resolution No. 209, by Delegate H. C. An¬ 
thony, United Rubber Workers’ Federal Labor 
Union. No. 18318: 

“Whereas, due to the low labor and mate¬ 
rials cost in foreign countries, and the pruc- 
tlce of these countries placing their cheaper 
made products on the markets at a much 
lower cost than is possible to manufacture 
the same products under fair labor condi¬ 
tions in this country; and 

“Whereas this practice is causing thou¬ 
sands of our workers to be thrown out of 
employment, causing much misery and suf¬ 
fering among our workers; Therefore be it 

"Resolved. That the fifty-fourth conven¬ 
tion of the American Federation of Labor go 
on record as favoring the enactment of leg¬ 
islation which will limit, regulate, and/or 
prohibit such imports, either by tariff or 
quota, on all commodities which are manu¬ 
factured in foreign countries to be shipped 
into the United States and sold by whole¬ 
salers and retailers at a profit and below the 
cost of like commodities manufactured In 
the United States.” 

Your committee in lieu of the resolution 
recommends that the convention reaffirm the 
position of the American Federation of Labor 
adopted at previous conventions upon the 
subject of tariff In respect to the competition 
of cheap foreign labor. We further recom¬ 


mend that the resolution be referred to the 
executive council for Its continued support 
of the policy relative to the competition of 
goods manufactured by cheap foreign labor. 

The report of the committee was unani¬ 
mously adopted. 

1937 CONVENTION, PAGE 633—AMEND CONNERY 
WAGE-AND-HOUR BILL TO PREVENT IMPORTA¬ 
TION OF PRODUCTS or LOW-PAID FOREIGN LABOR 

Resolution No. 66. by Delegate James A. 
Taylor, Washington State Federation of 
Labor:* 

“Whereas there was introduced in the last 
session of Congress a measure known as the 
Connery wage-and-hour bill, which in cer¬ 
tain of its provisions seeks to prevent enter¬ 
ing through Interstate commerce products 
of sweatshops and low-wage factories; and 
“Whereas there is Imported into the coun¬ 
try from low-wage foreign countries numer- 
ours products manufactured under condi¬ 
tions abhorrent to the American earner; 
and 

“Whereas this bill did not pass at the 
lost session but will be reintroduced at the 
next session of Congress: Now, therefore, 
be it 

"Resolved, That the American Federation 
of Labor at its fifty-seventh annual con¬ 
vention assembled Instruct its officers to have 
an amendment introduced applying to for¬ 
eign imports such as those suggested for 
ai'ticles manufactured in this country.” 

Your committee recommends concurrence 
in this resolution and ref^s it to the execu¬ 
tive council, with the request that it give 
full support to the legislation requested. 

The recommendation of the committee was 
unanimously adopted. 

Hearings on 30-hour bill, page 65. 
President William Green, testifying before 
the House Labor Committee on the Connery 
30-hour bill, page 65 of the hearings, said, in 
part: 

“I am directed by the executive council 
to say to you. Mr. Chairman, and to the 
committee, that we are in favor of this part 
of the bill, the 6-hour day and the 6-day 
workweek applying to goods manufactured 
abroad and shipped here and sold in the 
United States in competition with goods man¬ 
ufactured at home. 

“Mr. Welch. Will you repeat that, Mr. 
Green, so the committee will be sure to get 
it? It is a matter in which wc are all vitally 
concerned. 

“Mr. Green. I thought you were. I am 
directed by the executive council to say to 
this committee that we favor the clause in 
the Connery bill—^perhaps I should put it 
that way—^whlch makes applicable the re¬ 
strictions of the 6-hour day and the 6-day 
week to goods manufactured abroad, shipped 
to the United States, and sold here in inter¬ 
state commerce.” 

1939 CONVENTION, PAGE 430—^FAVORING EN¬ 
DORSEMENT OF II. R. 7312 TO AMEND TARIFF 
ACT 

Resolution No. 72, by Delegates John P, 
Burke, H. W. Sullivan. Elmer P. Melnz, Matt 
Slater. James S. Killen, International Broth¬ 
erhood of Pulp, Sulphite, and Paper Mill 
Workers; Matthew J. Burns, Arthur HUggins, 
Frank P. Barry, Internationed Brotherhood 
of Paper Makers: 

“Whereas European countries, because of 
low wages, depreciated currency, and sub¬ 
sidized industries, are able to dump com¬ 
modities into the United States at prices 
below the cost of production here; and 
“Whereas the Antidumping Act of 1921, 
does not give American industry and Ameri¬ 
can labor adequate protection against such 
ruinous competition; and 
“Whereas Congressman Martin Smith of 
the State of Washington, at the last session 
of Congress, introduced a bill known as 
H. R. 7312, to amend the Antidumping Act 
of 1921; and 

“Whereas H. R. 7312, If enacted Into law, 
would amend section 202 of the Antidump¬ 


ing Act of 1921 so that it would read as 
follows: 

“‘(a) If the United States Tariff Com¬ 
mission should find in its report that the 
charge of dumping is sustained, the ap¬ 
praising officer of the Bureau of Customs 
forthwith shall levy and collect, in addition 
to the duties Imposed thereon by law, if 
any, a special dumping duty on the imported 
merchandise or raw materials which was 
subjected to the order of suspected dumping. 

“‘(b) The special dumping duty levied 
and collected as provided for in section 202 
(a), shall be determined by the difference 
between the sale price, or the price for which 
the imported merchandise or raw materials 
was offered for sale, and the manufacturer’s 
or producer’s cost of production in the United 
States of the same kind or class of mer¬ 
chandise or raw materials’; add 

“Whereas, if the Antidumping Act of 1921 
were strengthened by the enactment into 
law of H. R. 7312, it would prove of im¬ 
measurable benefit to American wage earners, 
not only to those employed in nondutiablo 
industries, like pulp and newsprint paper, 
but also to all the workers employed in in¬ 
dustries that have to meet what Is tanta¬ 
mount to subsidized competition from Euro¬ 
pean countries: Therefore be it 

"Resolved, That the delegates to the fifty- 
ninth convention of the American Federation 
of Labor hereby go on record as endorsing 
H. R. 7312; and be it further 

"Resolved, That this convention instruct 
the executive council of the American Fed¬ 
eration of Labor to urge upon Congress the 
enactment of this legislation.” 

Resolution No. 72 calls for endorsement of 
legislative proposals now before Congress 
that would amend the tariff laws to the effect 
that the customs duty on imported products 
on raw materials would equal the difference 
between the price of each import and the 
cost of domestic production, thus placing 
American products upon an equal competi¬ 
tive basis. Your committee recommends 
concurrence. 

The report of the committee was unan¬ 
imously adopted. 

A survey of the reports of tariff hearings, 
committee of reciprocity hearings, and Amer¬ 
ican Federation of Labor proceedings, shows 
the following national and international 
unions affiliated with the American Federa¬ 
tion of Labor are affected by the importation 
of competitive products of workers in foreign 
countries: 

Boot and Shoe Workers Union. 

American Flint Glass Workers Union. 

National Brotherhood of Operative Potters. 

Glass Bottle Blowers Association. 

Window Glass Cutters League. 

International Typographical Union. 

International Printing Pressmen and As¬ 
sistants’ Union. 

International Photo-Engravers Union. 

Stercotypers and Electrotypers Union. 

International Brotherhood of Bookbinders. 

Cigar Makers International Union. 

United Hatters. Cap and Millinery Workers. 

Painters. Decorators and Paper Hangers. 

United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners. 

International Union of United Brewery 
Workers. 

Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher 
Workmen. 

Garment Workers. 

United Brick and Clay Workers of America. 

Bricklayers, Masons, and Plasterers. 

International Association of Marble, Slate 
and Stone Polishers. 

International Wood Carvers Association of 
North America. 

Coopers’ International Union of N. A. 

International Brotherhood of Paper Makers. 

International Brotherhood Pulp, Sulphite 
and Raper Mill Workers. 

Metal Pollqhers. Buffers, Platers, and Help¬ 
ers* International Union. 
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United Leather Workers* International 
Union. 

Lithographers’ International Protective 
and Beneficial Association. 

Wall Paper Craftsmen and Workers of 
North America. 

American Wire Weavers Protective Associ¬ 
ation. 

The membership of these organizations, 
1039. more than 1,500,000. 

Among unions directly affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor whose mem¬ 
bership are also seriously affected are those 
employed in aluminum, cement, lace, distil¬ 
lery, and other industries. 

The metal trades department of the Amer¬ 
ican Federation of Labor, through its presi¬ 
dent, John Prey, appeared at the hearing on 
the British trade treaty and opposed any re¬ 
ductions on items in which members of un¬ 
ions in the metal trades department were em¬ 
ployed. 

The American Federation of Labor sub¬ 
mitted to the platform or resolutions com¬ 
mittee of the Rcpqublican and Democratic 
political conventions of 1940, presented In 
person to both committees by President 
William Green, a set of labor planks for in¬ 
sertion in the political platforms of both 
parties several proposals. 

One, which concerns the legislation now 
pending, reads as follows: 

"PROTECTION or WAGE AND WOBKING STANDARDS 

"To protect and safeguard the employment 
opportunities of America’s wage earners 
against unfair competition of the products of 
workers of low wage and depressed standards 
and conditions of employment of foreign 
countries and with which we are bound to 
be faced at the end of the present European 
and Asiatic wars, and in order to hold secure 
the advanced Industrial relations and em¬ 
ployment standards secured by America’s 
workers through legislative enactments and 
collective agreements against competition 
from products of workers In countries of 
lower standards. It Is essential that adequate 
and proper legislation be had to obtain these 
ends. We urge the adoption of this policy 
and procedure.’’ 

One other subject, which deals more or 
less directly on this same question of protect¬ 
ing the wage and working and living stand¬ 
ards of all American workers, is the question 
of restrictive immigration. On this impor¬ 
tant and vital question the American Feder¬ 
ation of Labor asked: 

"In order to protect the welfare and the 
standards of living of the American workers, 
organized labor has favored from the begin¬ 
ning a restricted and controlled national im¬ 
migration policy. Upheavals brought about 
by war conditions abroad demand the exercise 
of unremitting vigilance In the enforcement 
of these controls. We urge the adoption of 
a declaration in favor of the continuation of 
the Nation’s restricted immigration policy 
and the progressive iqipUoatlon of these prin¬ 
ciples as dictated by changing conditions." 

STAmMKNT OF JAMS M. DUFFT, NATIONAL 
President, National Brotherhood of Oper¬ 
ative PoTTiRa, East Livirpool, Ohio 
Mr. Dufft. My name is James M. Duffy; I 
am president of the National Brotherhood of 
Operative Potters, East Liverpool, Ohio. 

Mr. Robertson. Mr. Chairman, before the 
witness makes bis statement may 1 ask, What 
Industry are you appearing for? 

Mr. Dufft. I am appearing for the Na¬ 
tional Brotherhood of Operative Potters, a 
labor union affiliated with the American Fed¬ 
eration of Labor since 1900. 

Mr. Robertson. And you will be the spokes¬ 
men for that entire group? 

Mr. Dufft. For the union. 

Mr. ROBiaTSON. We will not have a lot of 
other witnessea presenting the same view¬ 
point? 


Mr. Dufft. Not from our organisation: no. 
The Chairman. You may proceed, Mr. 
Duffy, and moke your main statement with¬ 
out interruption. 

Mr. Dufft. Mr. Chairman and members of 
the committee, on behalf of the National 
Brotherhood of Operative Potters, affiliated 
with the American Federation of Labor, of 
which 1 have the honor of being Its national 
president, I wish to state that we are opposed 
to the further extension of the trade treaty 
program, and especially to the authority re¬ 
quested that present tariff rates may be re¬ 
duced another 60 percent. 

Great stress has been laid on the odious 
expression "high tariffs." 

Are we, as workers, dependent upon the 
successful and continued operation of our 
Industry, wherein the products of our labor 
Is forced to compete In America’s markets 
with products of workers paid from one- 
tenth to less than one-third our wages, seek¬ 
ing hlgh-tariff rates when we ask the Con¬ 
gress of the United States to levy such tariff 
rates as will permit the products of our 
labor to compete on an equal price basis in 
America’s markets with competitive prod¬ 
ucts of workers in foreign countries? 

Is it possible that the United States Tariff 
Commission will contend that it cannot ad- 
vUe the Congress as to what tariff rates will 
equalize the difference In production costs? 

A recent finding of the Tariff Commission, 
referring to the imports of 1939. shows that 
imports for that year paid an average ad 
valorem equivalent tariff rate of 69 percent. 

The figure 69 In itself is high, but 69 per¬ 
cent of what? Slxty-nlne percent of noth¬ 
ing Is still nothing. 

The Tariff Commission In Its comment, also 
stated that the year 1939 cannot be taken 
as representative of imports in previous 
years. 

The same Tariff Commission also states 
from 1932 to 1937 the total imports supplied 
from 26 to 27 percent of United States con¬ 
sumption. During this period, Japanese 
products supplied 18 to 23 percent and aver¬ 
aged 21 percent of our consumption. 

The Tariff Commission also has found that 
the Imports of table and kitchenware articles, 
for the 10-year period 1929-88, represented 
in values In the United States 40 percent of 
the domestic production. 

On other pottery articles, products of work¬ 
ers in foreign countries, the tariff rates were 
reduced 36 percent (p. 8, green cover). These 
articles supplied more than 20 percent of the 
sales of such articles in America’s markets. 

Bear in mind that the real effectiveness of 
tariff-rate reduction since early in 1989, as 
has been represented by the TaHff Commis¬ 
sion, was offset by the war situation. 

Some persons lay great stress on the fact 
that American genius in the pottery industry 
has made possible lower labor costs as a result 
of mechanization than those labor costs 
would be were they on the same basis as 
labor production in foreign countries. We 
admit that through the mechanization In 
port of the pottery industry, lower labor costs 
have been possible. However, it Is fair to 
ask how effective have such reductions In 
labor been, and how helpful have such re¬ 
ductions In labor costs been in making It 
possible for the products of American pottery 
WOTkers to compete In the American market 
wth the products of the lower-paid workers 
of other countries? 

Commission reports show that 
. percent of the American market 

Is still controlled by the products of workers 
In foreign countries. 


- Jr comparative labor costa 

and benefits of mechanization, it Is signifi¬ 
cant to note that the Tariff Commission re¬ 
port states the greater efficiency In the United 
to be more than offset 
by the lower wages In the pottery industry 
In foreign countries. t jr 


The Tariff Commission, referring to the 
decline in Import, states (pp. 2-38) the two 
important factors causlilg this decline were 
the transition of Japan to a war economy and 
the boycott of Japanese goods in the United 
States. 

The boycotting of the products of any for¬ 
eign nation is resorted to only when officials 
of Government hesitate or reluse to take 
the necessary steps to eliminate the causes 
of such boycott. 

Previous reports and findings of the Tariff 
Commission have shown that Japanese 
earthenware and china articles were de¬ 
livered in American markets at total delivered 
costs which were less than our cost of pro¬ 
duction. 

We appealed to the Tariff Commission for 
some action, and our appeal fell on deaf 
ears. Thereafter, we had no hesitancy In 
carrying our appeal to the American people 
and asking that they help the workers In 
the American pottery and other industries 
by boycotting the products of workers of 
foreign countries. If the same is necessary, 
we will not hesitate to do the same again. 

The Congress, appreciating that American 
standards of living cannot be maintained If 
profiteering employers are permitted to ex¬ 
ploit labor and to pay wages which Jeopar¬ 
dize the purchasing power of our country, 
enacted the Pair Labor Standards Act. 

This act provides that the products of 
wcB'kers into the United States who receive 
less than 40 cents per hour cannot be trans¬ 
ported In Interstate commerce. 

The wages of American pottery workers 
are far above such minimum wages. But 
what conditions, what wages do we find in 
foreign countries, the products of which com¬ 
pete with the products of our labor, In Amer¬ 
ican markets? 

The wages paid workers for production of 
comparative or comparable products In 
foreign countries are so substandard that 
they should be barred from Interstate com¬ 
merce of the United States. 

The American Federation of Labor, con¬ 
fronted with a like situation In 1933, directed 
President Green to insist that, in order to 
maintain American wage and living stand¬ 
ards, restrictions imposed upon American 
manufacturers, be likewise Imposed on prod¬ 
ucts of manufacturers who ship comparative 
products into the United States for sale In 
competition with the products of American 
workers. 

I am Inserting here, as part of my remarks, 
the testimony which is not long on this par¬ 
ticular matter. 

"QUOTATIONS FROM ADDRESS OF WILLIAM GREEN, 
president, AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 
BEFORE HOUSE LABOR COMMITTEE, ON 30-HOUR- 
: BILL, APRIL 36, 1933 

*'I presume the committee is Interested In 
the attitude of the American Federation of 
Labor toward these several proposals that ai’o 
now pending, so that I will proceed directly 
to the point, presenting to you the attitude 
of the American Federation of Labor toward 
the several proposals. 

*T know that I shall be but refreshing your 
memory when I say that the American 
Federation of Labor gave a full measure of 
support to the Black bill. We placed our¬ 
selves on record In favor of the bill, not that 
we believe It was a perfect bill, that It met 
our reasonable expectations, or that It wotUd 
provide a complete and full remedy for un¬ 
employment; but we believed that it marked 
a practical and constructive step forward; 
and as you well know, the American Federa¬ 
tion of Labor has for many years been asking 
the employers of the Nation to sit down with 
labor and agree to the application of the 
6-day week and the 6«bour day in industry. 

“We have led in this fight, l think X can 
say that we have contributed very largely 
towaiHl the development of a favorable pub¬ 
lic opinion In support eff this shorter workday 
and shorter workweek legislation, ^ 
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**Our position is consistent. We have not 
modified it because we believed that it ought 
to prove to be a remedy for unemployment. 
Now we are heartily in favor of the S-day 
workweek and the 6-hour workday. 

*1 am directed by the executive council to 
say to you, Mr. Chairman, and to the com¬ 
mittee. that we are in favor of this part of 
the bill-~the 6-hour day and the S-day work¬ 
week applying to goods manufactured abroad 
and shipped here and sold in the United 
States In competition with goods manufac¬ 
tured at home. 

*'Mr. Wblch. Will you repeat that, Mr. 
Green, so the committee will be sure to get 
it? It is a matter in which we are all vitally 
concerned. 

“Mr. OBXEN. I thought you were. I am di¬ 
rected by the executive council to say to this 
committee that we favor the clause in the 
Connery bill—perhaps 1 should put it that 
way—which makes applicable the restric¬ 
tions of the 6-hour day and the 6-day week 
to goods manufactured abroad, shipped to the 
United States, and sold here in interstate 
commerce." 

(President Green in answer to Congress¬ 
man Rabsspeck’s queries:)^ 

**Mr. Ramspxck. Mr. Green, would the 
American Federation of Labor still favor this 
legislation if its provisions were not applied 
to Imports from foreign countries? 

"Mr. Grsen. The executive council of the 
American Federation of Labor believes that 
the provisions of this act should apply to 
goods manufactured abroad. We have under¬ 
stood. however, that there is some opposi¬ 
tion to that provision, particularly on the 
part of the administration. But we believe 
that it would be Just as fair to require manu¬ 
facturers abroad who come into our market 
to sell their goods here to be upon the same 
basis as the manufacturers who manufacture 
and sell goods at home." 

Referring to the position of the American 
Federation of Labor on this subject of un¬ 
fair competition and the delivery of products 
of substandard labor into American markets 
In competition with the products of Ameri¬ 
can workers, I call your attention to the fact 
that the Union Label Trades Department of 
the American Federation of Labor, of which 
I have the honor of being a vice president, 
at its annual convention in November 1944, 
considered the postwar Industry competition. 
The Union Label Trades Department is com¬ 
posed of national and international unions 
representing more than 60 percent of the 
membership of the American Federation of 
Labor. Its action does not necessarily speak 
for the American Federation of Labor as a 
whole. I would like to have this resolution 
and the comment on it inserted as part of 
mj remarks at this point. 

The Chaibman. Without objection, the re¬ 
quest will be agreed to. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 

"XSSOLUnON 10 

"(Submitted by resolutions committee: John 
J. Mara, Woodruff Randolph, D. A. Man¬ 
ning, Elmer Mclna, R. J. Petree, Harry 
Schwarzer. Marx Lewis, Leo Buckley. Ray 
Kelsay, Joseph Lewis, Joseph Tuvim, 
James Edgar) 

"Whereas in the promotion of the purchase 
of union label products, especially in con¬ 
sumer goods, we are constantly confronted 
with the competition of products of low-wage 
workers, not only of our own country, but 
especially those competitive and comparable 
products of workers in foreign coimtries; and 
"Whereas large international dlstiibutora 
of merchandise realize that larger cash profits 
accrue to them through the distribution of 
such goods produced in foreign countries at 
low labor costs which are delivered to these 
International distributors of merchandise at 
total dollverod coets which are less than 
American costs of production of comparable 
and competitive goods; 


"Whereas such distributors display and 
energetically promote the sale of these for¬ 
eign-made low labor cost goods, which goods, 
of course, do not and cannot be labeled as 
union-made, but which displace the sale and 
use of union label products because of lower 
prices: and 

"Whereas at the close of the present war, 
and with the rehabilitation of European 
countries with the latest and most modem 
types of machinery, the competition of such 
forelgn-produced competitive goods Jeopard¬ 
izes and endangers the continued employ¬ 
ment opportunities of hundreds of thousands 
of skilled and unskilled American workers, 
members of national and international un¬ 
ions. aflUiated with the union label trades de¬ 
partment of the American Federation of 
Labor: Therefore be it 
‘‘Resolved, That we most emphatically call 
upon our Government for the enactment of 
such legislation as may be necessary to pre¬ 
vent the delivery into American markets of 
foreign competitive goods, deli;||Bred at costs 
which are less than the costs of production 
of the products of American workers manu¬ 
factured under fair labor standards." 

"The committee recommends concurrence. 
"A motion was made and seconded to adopt 
the committee's report. 

"Delegate Ernst, hotel and restaurant em¬ 
ployees. I don’t know whether it is proper 
to deal with the hlgh-tarlff question or the 
low-tar iff question at the present time. The 
resolution here in fact orders this depart¬ 
ment to go to the Government and ask for a 
high tariff on certain goods that may be 
manufactured in Europe after the war and 
that are also manufactured in this country. 

I don’t believe that it is wise to rush into 
such opposition without having given It 
thorough consideration from all angles. 

"At the recent congress of the British 
Trades Union Congress, held In Blackpool, 
a similar proposition was presented and dis¬ 
cussed. and the question was brought out 
there that after the last World War Great 
Britain and other countries were surfeited 
with goods produced by nations on the losing 
side of the first war In the form of repara¬ 
tions. I don’t think It would be advisable 
for us, without consultation with other peo¬ 
ple equally interested in this matter, to go 
ahead and formulate conclusions and present 
same to the Government for enactment. I 
believe it would be wise, Mr. Chairman and 
Mr. President, to wait and see what the con¬ 
gress of labor will do in a matter of competi¬ 
tion in free labor in all of the countries, and 
I would suggest that this matter be laid over 
at least until after our own convention has 
acted in the coming week. 

"President Woll. I don’t understand that 
this resolution commits this department to 
any specific form of legislation to protect 
American workers and their standards of liv¬ 
ing. The resolve reads that ‘We most em¬ 
phatically call upon our Government for the 
enactment of such legislation as may be 
necessary to prevent the delivery into Ameri¬ 
can markets of foreign competitive goods, de¬ 
livered at costs which are less than the costs 
of production of the products of American 
workers manufactured tmder fair labor 
standards.' 

"I don’t understand that that commits 
the department to any specific form of leg¬ 
islation, tariff, or otherwise. It does, how¬ 
ever. indicate that we want to protect the 
labor standards of American workers against 
unfair competitive conditions from abroad. 
Personally, I think we are well within our 
province to take that action, because we are 
not committed to any specific form of legis¬ 
lation. 

"If this is adopted, your officers will be 
guided accordingly. If foreign trade, both 
Imports and expe^, are to be controlled 
by State authority, then we will have one 
problem confronting Be, On the other hand, 


if we find some governments doing that and 
others not, we will be confronted with an¬ 
other situation. Again, some governments 
will subsidize their exports and we will be 
in a different position, so whatever legisla¬ 
tion we will be called upon to enact will be 
prompted largely by what other nations do 
in that matter. 

"Delegate Ernst. Wouldn’t it be advisable 
to wait and see what they do? 

"President Woll. But we have another year 
until we meet, and in the meantime your 
officers would have opportunity to act in 
the matter. 

"Delegate Randolph, Typographical Union. 
In the coiuse of the past 15 years, as secre¬ 
tary of the International Allied Printing 
Trades Association, 1 have had to go repeat¬ 
edly to the National Congress in an effort to 
protect the wages of those in the printing 
industry against Imported printing, even in 
peacetime, and to protect our right to manu¬ 
facture in America products that have the 
benefit of American copjrrigbt. In fact, that 
protection was accorded to American print¬ 
ers, pressmen, and so on, because as far back 
as 1896 the International Typographical 
Union in convention started the ball rolling 
for that type of legislation. It was accorded 
finally in 1909. 

"So for 13 years the International Typo¬ 
graphical Union worked on getting that form 
of protection even in peacetime. 1 don’t 
know how the American worker is going to be 
protected in the next few years. I believe the 
resolution Is very, very mild. Workers who 
are getting their living out of products that 
bear the union label or from services per¬ 
formed under the union shop card or service 
button are very apprehensive of what the 
future holds for them, especially if the advo¬ 
cates of free International trade are to have 
their way. We have no objection to bring¬ 
ing the rest of the world up to an American 
standard of living, but we certainly do not 
believe in lowering our standards of living 
to theirs before they get a chance to come up. 
I am not concerned whether it is a tariff, 
whether it is a State control, or whether It is 


absolute exclusion of foreign manufactured 
goods. I do believe that we should protect 
the wages and the working conditions and 
the standards of living of the American peo¬ 
ple, and if the only opportunity of foreign 
people to live is that we contribute to them 
enough to live on until they get on their 
feet. I believe we should contribute it. but 
we ^ould not enter into the matter of for¬ 
eign trade on a free trade basis that seems to 
be so prevalent in the thinking of our Con¬ 
gressmen and out national leadership today. 

"If the American Federation of Labor takes 
no action on that important question this 
next week, it will have passed up its oppor¬ 
tunity to be of some help In guiding our 
future course, and if this small body of men 
should feel constrained to wait upon what 
the American Federation of Labor might do, 
then I say we are passing up our annual op¬ 
portunity for an expression of opinion of 
those who produce goods under the label and 
who render services under the shop card and 
button. 

"We will be, perhaps, the highest paid 
workers in the world. Can we maintain our 
standards if we have to compete with any 
foreign country? We could not do it in 
peacetime; we were constantly fighting for 
our lives even in peacetime. How much more 
damage would we meet if we had to deal with 
totalitarian countries all over the 
ftnrt I ask you What country in this world has 
not already given indications that its forcl^ 
trade will be controlled? What country out¬ 
side of this one has not already 
that it will operate on a totalitarian baeh^ 
no matter what the name of the country 
may be? I say none, 

, “We are the only country In ‘“e world ttat 

' has announced that It wnnts J 
International trade to exist. If we are to fio 
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that, we will be the greatest suckers the world 
has ever known. Our Christian charity has 
compelled us to be suckers many times in 
the past, but tram now on the workers of 
this country are lighting for their lives. The 
peacetime efforts to foliow this war of those 
who want to shatter our economy in the in¬ 
terest of international trade->-and that means 
trying to ma ke the world safe for interna¬ 
tional capitalism—sure arranging our demise 
as a free country, and there is only one pos¬ 
sible chance that we have of maintaining an 
American standard of living. That is for our 
Oovemment to match every other govern¬ 
ment so far as international trade is con- 
oemed with absolute Oovemment control of 
international trade and credit. 

**8ame 26 years ago we tried to make the 
world safe for democracy, and now, accord¬ 
ing to the most advanced thinking, we are 
going to try to make the world safe, includ¬ 
ing China. Germany, and Japan, for inter¬ 
national capitalism. That is not the reason 
we entered the war. If we are to live in this 
country as free workmen and if we are to 
protect free enterprise as it is called here, 
we will have to protect it here and we will 
have to make it work here, because no capi¬ 
talist. no matter how ambitious, can make 
a profit out of the chaos and misery of Europe 
and Asia in these days.'* 

Incidentally, the convention adopted this 
action with the exception of one dissenting 
vote. 

The American Federation of Labor did act 
on the question of postwar unfair competi¬ 
tion which adequate tariff legislation alone 
can correct. 

The American Federation of Labor sub¬ 
mitted to the platform or resolutions com¬ 
mittees of the Republican and Democratic 
Political Oonventlons of 1940. presented in 
person to both committees by President Wil¬ 
liam Green, a set of labor planks for inser¬ 
tion in the political platforms of both parties 
several proposals. 

One which concerns the legislation now 
pending reads as follows: 

**vaononoN or waox and wobkimo btandabds 

**To protect and safeguard the employment 
opportunities of America's wage earners 
against unfair competition of the products 
of workers of low wage and depressed stand¬ 
ards and conditions of employment of foreign 
countries and with which we are boimd to 
be faced at the end of the present European 
and Asiatio wars, and in order to bold secure 
the advanced industrial relations and em¬ 
ployment standards secured by America's 
workers through legislative enactments and 
collective agreements against competition 
from products at workers in countries of 
lower standards, ft is essential that adequate 
and proper legiidation be had to obtain these 
ends. We urge the adoption of this policy 
and procedure.** 

One other subject which deals more or less 
directly on the same question of protecting 
the wage and working and living standards 
of all American workers is the question of 
restrictive Immigration. On this Important 
and vital question the American Federation 
of Labor asked: 

"In order to protect the wcUive and the 
standards of living of the American workers, 
organised labor has favored from the begin¬ 
ning a restricted and controlled national im¬ 
migration policy. Upheavals hioiq(ht about 
by war conditions abroad demand the cier- 
else of unremitting vigilance la the enforet• 
ment of these controls. We urge the adop¬ 
tion of a declaration in favor of the oonttnu- 
atlon of the Nation's restricted immlgratloii 
poUcy and the progressive appiicatUm of 
thaae principles as dictated by changing oon- 
dttlttis.** 

Mr. Chairman, 1 wish to tnaert as part of 
my remarks, an editorial which appeared in 
our odlelal weekly pub^tlon which is a 
reprint of an editorial written by the chatr- 
man or ttejEjemocralic National Labor Com¬ 
mittee l|p|P^*1936. 1940, and again in 1944. 


The writer. Daniel J. Tobin, is vice presi¬ 
dent of the American Federation of Labor and 
president of the Tsamsters National Union. 

1 commend his observations to the atten¬ 
tion of every member of your honorable com¬ 
mittee. 

"The labor movement Is destroyed in most 
of the countries of the world. That includes 
the Americas, north and south of the United 
States. If the wkr conditions continue for 
2 years from now. what Is left of the labor 
movement in the European countries will be 
destroyed because of the economic destruc¬ 
tion due to war. * • » Only those who 
close their eyes or through their ignorance 
or bllndnesB to war conditions can fail to see 
that with the destruction of values In the 
European oountrlee, no matter who wins the 
war. the economic conditions of those coun¬ 
tries will be destroyed. « • • The markets 
of the world will be drawn down and cheap 
labor will be forced upon all the workers of 
the European countries so that they can help 
pay the exp^pses of this awful catastrophe 
now obtaining in Europe and Asia. The 
hours of labor established by the French 
workers union 2 years ago have been totally 
set aside and instead of a 40-hour week they 
are now working 52 and 56 hours and will 
soon be working 60 hours, to meet the de^ 
mands of a nation engaged in war and in 
danger of destruction. The trade-unionists 
of England are alarmed and recently held a 
conference with the leaders of the French 
labor movement endeavoring to plan some 
method of procedure to protect the English 
worker; or let us put it another way—^fearing 
that war will cause the destruction of the 
conditions which labor enjoys in that country 
similar to what has happened In Prance. 
Does anyone who has any sense believe that 
the economic conditions of the United States 
can be preserved and that union-labor wages 
can continue to obtain here if the world is 
flooded with cheap labor products and the 
country invaded by the products of labor of 
nations driven to destruction by war expen¬ 
ditures?" 

Mr. Chairman and members of the com¬ 
mittee, Z have had the pleasure of reading 
some of your printed hearings. I fail to 
understand the reasoning of some who criti¬ 
cize those who ore all^^ly protected with 
the tariff rate of 40.50. and 60 percent, based 
upon foreign valuation, on competitive for¬ 
eign-made products. I find that the Con¬ 
gress of the United States, unanimously, so 
far as 1 know, has appropriated hundreds of 
millions of dollars—i>os8ibly billions—^to pay 
over to American builders of commercial 
cargo vessels on the findings of a govern¬ 
mental agency that the cost of building such 
cargo and passenger vessels in the United 
States was 100 percent greater than if the 
same vessels were buUt In foreign shipyards. 
We are not interested in the problem of ship¬ 
building. We do not know- what the com¬ 
parative costs are. But. ^parently to the 
satisfaction of the Congress of the United 
States, a governmental agency has found 
what the difference Is in cost of production 
of a vessel In the United States compared 
with the cost of a similar vessel in foreign 
countries. 

We ask you. Mr. Chairman and members 
of the committee, that the pending legisla¬ 
tion be rejected. We ask titot you present 
to the Congress of the United States and 
seek iU passage a simple resolution directing 
the Treasurer of the United States, through 
its custoD3s oflicials. to coUeot such a tax on 
the Imports of competitive products as they 
find will equalize the difference in costs of 
production with comparable or competitive 
products of American workers. We suggirt 
that this resolution be limited in its appli¬ 
cation to those articles wherein the products 
of America now supply not less than 50 psr- 
oent of our normal consumptive 

We ask this legislation, reoognialng the fact 
that following the close of the last war. with 


low tariff rates In effect, there was much un¬ 
employment. 

In dortng, Mr. Chairman and members of 
the committee, 1 wish to say that the Na¬ 
tional Br otherhood of Operative Potters seeks 
no prlvUegea. They do seek what they think 
is the right of every American—that the 
product of his or her labor shall be protected 
by Congress to the extent that the products 
of such labor will have equal opportunity of 
sale In American markets in competition 
with competitive articles—the products of 
workers in foreign countries. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair¬ 
man, 1 yield 30 minutes to the gentleman 
from Nebraska [Mr. Curtis]. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Chairman. 1 be¬ 
lieve that In considering the subject of 
the trade-agreements program we should 
not be carried away by these scare 
stories that If we fail to enact this bill, 
as is, great damage may be done to the 
efforts to establish peace. It is our duty 
to examine that statement carefully. 

The fact is 64 percent of our imports 
have no tariff at all. On 12 percent of the 
remaining 36 percent, we have taken 
away half of the tariff. On most of the 
others, the tariff rates have been greatly 
reduced. To wipe out all our tariffs 
would not assure peace. But every time 
the trade-agreements program has been 
presented to this Congress, there has 
been some sudden emergency, some glar¬ 
ing circumstance held up to support the 
demand for the delegation of authority. 

Secretary Hull was quoted in the hear¬ 
ings as saying, when the first trade- 
agreement law was passed, that it was 
an emergency measure to meet an emer¬ 
gency situation. 

The power to tax Is the power to de¬ 
stroy. This doctrine was laid down by 
our Supreme Court in the early days of 
the Republic. The tariff is a tax. It is 
a tax on imports. Whoever has the 
power to raise or lower tariffs has the 
power to destroy industry and Jobs. The 
Constitution of the United States pro¬ 
vides that "Congress shall have power to 
lay and collect taxes, duties, Imposts, and 
excises.” It further provides that "All 
bills for raising revenue shall oiWnate 
in the House of Representatives." And 
it also provides "Congress shall have 
power to regulate commerce with for¬ 
eign nations." 

These provisions in our Constitution 
are there because of the long struggle 
of the English people to wrest from the 
King the power to tax and vest It in the 
representatives of the people. The 
framers of our Government very wisely 
vested the power to tax in the hands of 
the Congress and not in the hands of 
the Executive. 

In 1934. in the passage of the trade- 
agreements law. the Congress turned 
that power over to the Executive, so far 
as the tax on Imports are concerned, 
which we call tariffs. The one limita¬ 
tion was that the President could not 
raise or lower tariff more than 60 per¬ 
cent of existing rates. This law has been 
administered for the President by the 
State D^artment. The State D^art- 
mant now want that power not only ex¬ 
tended but they want power to modify 
tariffs by an additional 50 percent* or 
50 percent over the rates in e^teaoe on 
January 1, 1945. Human beings like 
power and they do not like to surrender 
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power once It Is given them. In order 
to hold this power, the State Depart¬ 
ment have thought ot all sorts of in¬ 
genious arguments. 

When Secretary of State Cordell Hull 
asked for this power it was for the pur¬ 
pose of bringing about recovery and re¬ 
lieving unemployment. Let us look at the 
record in that regard. In 1933 the Fed¬ 
eral Government was spending for relief 
and work relief the sum of $350,000,000. 
In 1934 we began the trade-agreements 
program, and in 1934 the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment’s relief bill was $1,804,000,000. 
In 1935 we spent for relief and work 
relief $2,266,000,000; in 1936, $2,244,000,- 
000; in 1937, $2,281,000,000; in 1938, $1,- 
803,000,000. In 1939, the sixth year of 
trade agreements, our bill for relief and 
work relief was $2,531,000,000. War and 
defense expenditures started the next 
year and our relief bill went down. 

The CIO’s own figures for unemploy¬ 
ment during the peacetime years imder 
trade agreements were as follows: 


Year: Unemployment 

1934 . 10.846.000 

1935 . 10,060,000 

1936 .. 8, 766. 000 

1937 . 8.109.000 

1938 . 11,030.000 

1939 . 10.813.000 


Now the state Department, in order to 
grasp more power, have set their propa¬ 
ganda agencies in force to sell the idea 
that if the State Department has the 
power to tax or to determine tariffs that 
it is an instrument for peace. Let us look 
into the record. Secretary Will Clayton 
was asked; 

Why was not peace preserved under the 
reciprocal trade program os we had been 
promised? 

His reply was; 

I do not think any responsible official of 
the Department ever said that the adoption 
of the reciprocal trade agreements program 
would prevent war. I do not think anybody 
ever said that. 1 do not think anybody be¬ 
lieves it. 

The gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
Knutson] said this to Mr. Clayton; 

I have gathered from your statement and 
answers that the extension of this reciprocal- 
trade law will continue to preserve peace. 

To this, Mr. Clayton replied: 

No, sir; I have not made that claim for 
It at all. 

When the Secretary of Commerce, 
Henry Wallace, was on the witness stand, 
he was asked if England was drawn into 
any war during the time she abolished 
all tariffs. To this Mr. Wallace replied: 

England was engaged in many conflicts. 

The records show that England was 
on a free-trade basis approximately from 
1837 to 1920, for a period of 83 years. 
I asked the Library of Congress to sub¬ 
mit to me a list of the wars in which 
England was engaged during that 83 
years. The list can be found in the 
hearings. England was in 35 wars in 
that 83 years. Out of that entire 
period, there were only 17 calendar years 
in which she had no war at all. 

I would like to call your attention to 
some further questions asked Mr. 
Wallace: 

Mr. CuRTXs. During the years gone by, Mr. 
Wallace, the United States and Canada have 


invoked the tariff against each other; have 
we not? 

Mr. Wallace. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. Curtis. And It has been sometimes 
sudden, as a particular growing or selling 
season would start; is that not true? 

Mr. Wallace. Well, I do not recall a spe¬ 
cific Instance, but it is quite possible. 

Mr. Curtis. And Is It not likewise true that 
the boundary lino between the United States 
and Canada Is about the longest peaceful 
boundary line over the longest period of time, 
of any place In the world? Is that not true? 

Mr. Wallace. Quite possible. 

Mr. Curtis. Notwithstanding the fact that 
we raised tariff barriers against each other 
often? 

Mr. Wallace. It is quite possible. 

There is nothing in history to indicate 
that the abolition of all tariffs would 
assure peace and prevent war. In fact, 
the tariff wars of the world have not 
resulted in armed conflict. This does 
not mean that we could not have unwise 
tariffs or excessive tariffs, but it does 
show that the mere passage of the trade- 
agreements law is not essential for peace. 
It is regrettable that when the mothers 
and fathers of America and our religious 
and intellectual leaders and other seri¬ 
ous-minded people are groping for a 
formula for peace that the State De¬ 
partment should be using false propa¬ 
ganda and false claims in order to secure 
more power for themselves. 

It might be observed that the two 
world wars in which the United States 
have been engaged were during periods 
of low tariffs. The Underwood tariff 
preceded our entrance into World War 
No. 1 by several years. The trade-agree¬ 
ments method for reducing tariffs had 
been in operation more than 6 years 
when we were drawn into World War 
No. 2. 

TARIFFS OB SUBSIDIES 

The cost of producing an article in the 
United States is more than the cost of 
producing the same article in any other 
country. There seems to be no dispute 
about it. In spite of American ingenuity, 
modern equipment and mass production 
we must be aware that our high wage 
levels, wage-and-hour laws, social-se¬ 
curity program, tax burden, health and 
safety measures make our costs higher. 
The Government of the United States 
has repeatedly recognized this fact. For¬ 
eign countries can build ships cheaper 
than we can. They can sail their ships 
on the high seas at less expense than we 
can. Existing laws recognize this and 
the taxpayers subsidize the building of 
ships to the extent of about 100 percent. 
The taxpayers also subsidize the operat¬ 
ing costs of our merchant-marine fleet. 
A tariff could not be used for this and 
the only alternative is a subsidy program. 

The United States cannot produce but¬ 
ter as cheaply as New Zealand can. We 
cannot produce eggs as cheaply as China. 
We cannot produce wheat as cheaply as 
Russia can. Our production costs on 
cattle are higher than Argentina's. We 
cannot produce wool as cheaply as Aus¬ 
tralia can. American shoes are more 
costly than those made in Czecho¬ 
slovakia. American glass, pottery, lace, 
watches, bicycles, and countless other 
manufactured articles cost us more to 
produce than the production of the same 
articles in Europe cost. 


If America buys where it can buy the 
cheapest, there just will not be produc¬ 
tion or Jobs in the United States. Mod¬ 
ern machinery, advanced methods, and 
mass production are being spread to the 
whole world. If the American standard 
of living, price level, and wage rates are 
to be maintained, our agriculture and 
industry and labor must be protected. 

Throughout the history of our Repub¬ 
lic. American production has been pro¬ 
tected by the tariff. It Is a simple meth¬ 
od. If a certain type of bicycle made in 
America is produced for $25 and the 
landed cost of the foreign-made bicycle 
is $16, by the imposition of a tariff of $9 
the cost of both become $25. The Amer¬ 
ican bicycle industries provide Jobs in 
this country. The Treasury of the United 
States gains $9 on every bicycle imported. 
It is true that the consumer pays for it, 
but if the consumer wants to draw Amer¬ 
ican wages and enjoy the American 
standard of living, surely he will have to 
pay the price of American standards 
when he buys an article. 

Tariffs can be in extreme. Nations 
foolishly have carried on tariff wars, but, 
contrary to the opinion of many people, 
there is no record of a tariff war ending 
in armed conflict. 

Without tariffs the living standard in 
the United States will become the same 
as the living standard of the rest of the 
world or we will have to have some other 
type of protection. 

Thoughtful Americans may be sur¬ 
prised to know that Will Clayton, of the 
State Department, as well as other Gov¬ 
ernment witnesses, recommend a sub¬ 
sidy to those industries that need pro¬ 
tection. Subsidies are nauseating to the 
American people. There are two reasons 
for this. They are, flrst, Government- 
subsidized business means Government- 
controlled business; second, when we pay 
a subsidy, we charge our protection and 
our maintenance of the American stand¬ 
ard of living to future generations. The 
Budget of the National Government is 
not balanced. We are still borrowing 
money. We have no funds to pay sub¬ 
sidies. Why should we make our chil¬ 
dren and our grandchildren pay the cost 
necessary to maintain our standard of 
living? 

Mr. Chairman, both major political 
parties are pledged to maintain the 
American standard of living. Shall we 
do It by tariffs, which over a century and 
a half have made us great, or shall we do 
it by subsidies which means that future 
generations pay for it? 
traoe-aoreements program and agriculture 

Agriculture is losing in several ways 
because of the trade-agreements pro¬ 
gram. Those groups that are most active 
in international trading are securing 
foreign markets for industries products. 
More than 60 percent of the countries 
with whom we have trade agreements arc 
in the Western Hemisphere. These 
countries are not Industrialized, but they 
are producers of agricultural products 
and raw materials. For us to make val¬ 
uable concession to them it must be on 
what they have to sell. The ^sult Is 
<that agriculture is the loser. The i^ 
crease of agricultural imports from 
countries with which we have an agree¬ 
ment has been much greater than from 
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those countries with whom we have no 
agreements. The most valuable market 
that the American farmer has is the 
American market. This has been traded 
away for the benefit of a few people en¬ 
gaged in other activities. I have Inserted 
in the Ricoao elsewhere some interest¬ 
ing facts about agriculture. 

THE TRA0l-A€UmMSNT8 LAW VERSUS NATIONAL 
OBISNSl 

The avowed purpose of the trade- 
agreements law is not only to increase 
our exports but to increase our imports. 
It is predicated on the theory that we 
should import those things which we 
cannot produce as efficiently and as 
cheaply as they can be produced in the 
rest of the world. It is a program in 
the opposite direction of self-sufficiency. 
You may think what you will about the 
merits or demerits of the general idea of 
self-sufficiency. I wish to point out. 
however, that in those things pertaining 
to our national defense that a wise and 
sound policy calls for the greatest degree 
of self-sufficiency possible. The peace 
of the world will not be advanced if the 
I^'nited States does not possess the sinews 
of war. Can anyone argue that if our 
synthetic-rubber industry dies as the 
victim of the rubber cartel and we must 
depend upon distant shores for rubber 
that it will make America stronger? Can 
it be imagined that if world competition 
cripples and destroys our production of 
manganese that the defense of America 
has not been jeopardized. Manganese is 
the starch in making steel. High War 
Department officials have declared that 
it is one of the most critical of all stra¬ 
tegic material. Our industries which 
produce rubber and manganese, as well 
as other essential items, cannot stand 
against world competition, world cartels, 
and world domination. Have we already 
forgotten the tragic fear that gripped 
America in reference to quinine in the 
early part of the Japanese war? Oh, 
yes; American genius did come through, 
and we produced synthetic rubber, which 
enabled us to win the war and prevent a 
total break-down of our domestic econ¬ 
omy. but only after tragic delays, losses, 
and the wasteful spending of billions of 
dollars, which our children and our 
grandchildren must repay. Are we going 
to let it happen again? Right now the 
anxiety of war and the hope of a just 
peace are occupying the minds of our 
people and they are not discussing the 
protection of our industries. Some day 
the people will begin to think and talk 
about these things. They will then hold 
this Congress responsible if we fail to do 
everything within our power to maintain 
in America the facilities for producing 
all of those things needed for the defense 
of our Republic. 

Why should not the American syn¬ 
thetic-rubber industry be preserved? Xt 
will be one of the biggest boons to Agri¬ 
culture that I know of. but 1 do not want 
to stress that. From the standpoint of 
the defense of our country alone we 
ought to so protect it so l^at it may 
have our domestic peacetime market for 
rubber and thus become more efficient 
and produce for us a better product that 
will be a mighty force for good in time 
of need. 


I think that it is fair to say that the 
proponents of this measure agree, at 
least in a degree, that where the question 
of the defense of our country is involved, 
it should not be determined by negotia¬ 
tions with foreign nations. 

I wish to call your attention to col¬ 
loquy that I had with Secretary Wallace. 
It is as follows: 

Mr. GuitnB. Do you adhere to the belief 
that our International trade should move 
toward that position where the people buy 
things from those coiintries that produce 
them the cheapest? 

Secretary Wallace. Not necessarily. That 
is the traditional economic point of view, but 
many things have come into the picture 
since Adam Smith. 

Mr. Curtis. What are some of the quallA- 
cations you would mention as to that doc¬ 
trine as applied now? 

Secretary Wallace. National defense Is the 
first and foremost—that if certain skills are 
very necessary to protect this Nation in time 
of war. if certain Industries are very im¬ 
portant to protect this Nation in time of 
war, we should maintain those Industries no 
matter if they are less efficient than Indus¬ 
tries abroad. 

If you wish to vote to give our displo- 
mats bargaining power over American 
industry and jobs, I beg of you to with¬ 
hold the granting of power over the de¬ 
fense of the Nation in that blank-check 
delegation. 

I expect to offer an amendment which 
will vest in the Joint Chiefs of Staffs of 
the Army and Navy the authority to 
prepare a list of strategic and critical 
materials, items, and articles which are 
produced commercially in the United 
States, but which prior to the war were 
not produced in sufficient quantities for 
our national-defense requirements and 
at least 60 percent of our civilian re¬ 
quirements. The Tariff Commission 
shall then make a study of each of these 
items and report back to Congress what 
rates of tariff, import limitations, or other 
legislation are necessary to promote the 
production in this country of those es¬ 
sential needs for our defense. My 
amendment will impose no tariffs, re¬ 
strictions. or limitations: it merely calls 
for studies to be made and a report to 
Congress thereon at a later time. 

Mr. Chairman, the Intent of this 
amendment which I will offer is for the 
purpose of finding how best we may 
protect infant industries in this coun¬ 
try which are needed for our national 
defense and which were brought into be¬ 
ing largely by our experience in this war. 
This protection oo^t to guarantee a 
substantial portion of the American do¬ 
mestic market to these needed indus¬ 
tries so that they will be strong and effi¬ 
cient should the defense of our country 
require their products. 

what are trade BARRIBW 

There is a great deal of loose tfMk. about 
trade barriers. Busy persons, who have 
not been able to take time to study the 
question might be lead to believe tibat 
tariff was the principal trade barrier be¬ 
cause the propagandists of the adminis¬ 
tration have endeavored to put t hat idea 
across. I^t us look at the record. 

the first place 64 percent of the Im¬ 
ports coming into the United States ara 
duty-free. There is no tariff on them* 


The other 36 percent of our imports on 
which there is a tariff are those that 
compete with what we produce in this 
country. A tariff Is a tax on the right to 
import goods. Gtoods produced in this 
country are certainly subjected to many, 
many taxes. If the tax on imports Is 
reasonable it need not be a barrier to the 
exchange of goods. 

There are a number of things other 
than the tariff that constitute vicious 
barriers to trade; for instance. Secretary 
Will Clasrton said: 

Bconomlo warfare had already turned the 
world economy into a jungle of eRoeealve 
tarlffe, quotas, embargoes, subsidies, licenses, 
exchange controls, clearing agreements, bar¬ 
ter deals, preferences, and discriminations of 
all kinds. 

The system of quotas has since 1934, 
the year the trade agreements began, 
been on the increase. Let us see how a 
quota works. Suppose that France has 
Import quotas on wheat, and that her 
politicians, that are running the Govern¬ 
ment for the moment, give half of that 
quota to Russia and one fourth of it to 
each of two South American countries, 
the United States will not have any 
quota and cannot get into the French 
market with her wheat. Quotas are 
more than a barrier to trade. They are 
an absolute bar to many countries. 

An embargo means that certain goods 
are not permitted to enter a coimtry at 
all. Embargoes have been on the in¬ 
crease even before the war. Usually they 
do not call them embargoes, but they 
have the quotas so small that they 
amount to an embargo. 

Subsidies on exports interfere with the 
international flow of goods. The United 
States has had to use export subsidies in 
order to get rid of surplus wheat and 
cotton. The trade-agreements program 
failed to find a market for these sur¬ 
pluses, and the taxpayers have had to 
subsidize their exports. Other nations 
do not like it. To say the least it is a 
trade interference. Mr. Will Clayton 
condemned our export subsidies on cot¬ 
ton. 

Licensing exports is another trade 
barrier that has been on the Increase. 
If Mr. A, who lives in the United States, 
wants to sell an article to his customer 
Mr. B, who lives In Brazil, and either one 
or both must get a license from one or 
both of the countries Involved to consum¬ 
mate the deal, it certainly is a barrier 
to trade. The granting of authority to 
the State Department to raise or lower 
tariffs has not and wiU not eliminate the 
system of licensing. 

Exchange controls has to do with 
monltary matters and there seems to be 
no question that exchange controls can 
be used to direct the flow of trade. 
That country or that group which con¬ 
trols the banking channels can, in a large 
measure, determine the channels of 
trade. To the country that does not get 
the benefit of such direction this consti¬ 
tutes a trade interference or a barrier. 

Currency manipulation is another bar¬ 
rier to trade. It has been used hf sev¬ 
eral countries to defeat and nullify the 
alleged concessions made by other coun¬ 
tries to us in a trade agreement. Aooon- 
try, by raising or lowering the value of 
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its money can destroy the reduction in 
tariff that they have given. May I use 
this crude illustration. A man hires a 
boy to milk his cows. The boy is to re¬ 
ceive a gallon of milk a day for his serv¬ 
ices. The arrangement is not satisfac¬ 
tory, and they agree to the boy receiving 
two gallons of milk as his share. There¬ 
after the boy’s master decrees that two 
quarts constitute a gallon. Such cur¬ 
rency manipulations are taking place 
under the trade-agreements law. They 
Interfere and are a barrier to sound in¬ 
ternational trade. 

The sterling bloc is definitely a trade 
barrier to those countries outside of the 
sterling* area. In substance, it means 
that those countries whose monetary 
system is based upon the pound sterling 
agree to give each other preferences and 
advantages that they do not give to the 
rest of the world. This sterling area in¬ 
cludes not only the great British Empire 
but other countries among them, Hol¬ 
land, Belgium. Sweden, and others. Mr. 
Charles P. Taft, appearing for the State 
Department, admitted that this barrier 
to trade was extremely serious. This 
sort of trade barrier Is not something of 
the past but of the present and the fu¬ 
ture. On March 15,1945, the Wall Street 
Journal carried a story which said, in 
part: 

Britain seeks trade agreements with lib¬ 
erated nations; pacts signed with Sweden, 
Switzerland. Pacts already have been con¬ 
cluded with Sweden and Switzerland. 

* • • The British leaders will attempt 

to tighten the economic ties binding the 
Commonwealth and expand Britain’s contro¬ 
versial trade policy of Empire preferences. 

* • • The British-Belglan monetary 

pact signed last October possibly may serve 
as the pattern for similar agreements to link 
the sterling area with other continental cur¬ 
rencies. 

Empire preferences are very similar to 
sterling bloc arrangements. I believe, 
however, that they do not include any 
nations outside the British Empire. It 
is a system of giving trade advantages 
within the Empire that is not given to 
the rest of the world. It might be justi¬ 
fied, but it is a barrier that is on the 
upward trend. 

Cartels are perhaps one of the worst 
kinds of trade barriers. They have not 
disappeared. The Wall Street Journal 
for November 22,1944, carried an article 
which said: 

Leading copper-producing nations are be¬ 
ing sounded out on the possibility of an In¬ 
ternational copper conference. It may lead 
to establishment of what would be. In effect. 
If not In name, an Intergovernmental cartel. 

Initiative for the meeting apparently comes 
from the British Government. 

Nations which presumably will be repre¬ 
sented at the conference would Include these 
potential cartel members: The United States, 
world’s largest producer of the red metal; 
Chile; Peru; and Mexico (ell major mines In 
these countries are American-owned); Can¬ 
ada; the Union of South Africa; and Great 
Britain, which will speak for its African 
colonial producer of Rhodesia; and Belgium, 
which has a big stake in the world’s copper 
market because of rich mines In the Congo. 

Cartels have become such a problem 
that an entire division of the Department 
of Justice is devoting its attention to the 
matter. When the officials of the State 


Department were questioned about car¬ 
tels and their tremendous growth under 
the trade agreements law, they said that 
we would have to get that Information 
from the Department of Justice. The 
Department of Justice did not appear. 

Dumping is a trade barrier. In fact 
the United States has a law referred to 
as the antidumping law. The lowering 
of tariffs by the State Department will 
not eliminate that trade barrier. There 
has not been entered a single anti¬ 
dumping decree since the trade agree¬ 
ments program began. Before, there 
were several a year. 

State trading is definitely a barrier to 
the normal, healthy exchange of goods 
in international commerce. In those 
countries, which are communistic or so¬ 
cialistic the government or the state do 
their importing and exporting. A pri¬ 
vate buyer or seller is barred from the 
trade. With our vast governmental set¬ 
up for lend-lease and UNRRA supplies 
there is going to be a tendency to use 
these set-ups to distribute surplus goods 
followed by a tendency to use these 
set-ups to distribute all of our ex¬ 
ports. Big government begets big gov¬ 
ernment. The trend toward state trad¬ 
ing is here. It is a dominant factor in 
causing private enterprise to disappear 
from a nation. Even though the trade 
agreements law has been on the books 
for 11 years, it has not stopped the trend 
toward state trading, in fact that trend 
gained momentum. Mr. Chairman, the 
propaganda of the State Department has 
not informed the Nation of the real trade 
barriers and their great growth of the 
last 11 years. This bill falls far short of 
reducing the real trade barriers, and the 
generalities urged in support of it are 
without proof. 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
Mr. Chairman, I yield such time as he 
may desire to the gentleman from Lou¬ 
isiana [Mr. Maloney]. 

Mr. MALONEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the Rec¬ 
ord at this point certain correspondence 
I have had with the State Department 
through Mr. Clayton relating to the 
sugar industry and Louisiana. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was objection. 

The letters referred to are as follows; 

May 10. 1945. 

The Honorable Willi.%m L. Clayton, 
Assistant Secretary of State 
Jot Economic Affairs, 

Department of State, 
Washington, D. C, 

Deab Mb. Secretary: in further reference 
to the matter that I discussed with you last 
week relating to the question of giving the 
sugar industry the same assurances thSit were 
given to them originally when we first passed 
the Reciprocal ’Trade Agreements Act, and 
you had Informed me that you would bo 
most pleased to go Into this subject and as¬ 
certain the facts and that you would be 
agreeable to discussing the matter with the 
representative of the American Sugar Cane 
League, Mr. Clarence J. Bourg-^nd you 
kindly fixed the time for an appointment 
with Mr. Bourg. I am advised that Mr. Bourg 
has had several pleasant conferences with 
you and Mr. Charles Taft and the matter has 
been fully explored. 


Mr. Bourg has suggested that I advise you 
in a letter of the situation as we understand 
It, which Is as follows: 

There are several questions regarding 
which the sugar Industry and I would like to 
have official Information and assurances. 

1. In the trade agreement with Cuba of 
1934, there was included a note which stated 
that when the quota provisions of the Sugar 
Act become Inoperative, the duty on sugar 
would revert to the duty imposed at the time 
of the signature of that agreement. Such 
provision had been Inserted at the request 
of the domestic producers and was very re¬ 
assuring to them to the extent that It recog¬ 
nized officially the concurrence of tariff re¬ 
duction and the protection afforded by 
quotas. No explanation has been given for 
the elimination of this provision In subse¬ 
quent agreements with Cuba. Will the De¬ 
partment of State explain the elimination 
and will the Department of State agree to 
restore such provision when the Cuban 
agreement Is extended or amended? 

2. ’The international sugar agreement 
contains a provision which has the effect of 
perpetuating that provision of the Sugar Act 
which allocates to foreign countries, other 
than Cuba, any deficit In the quota of the 
Philippine Islands. The Industry views with 
concern any action of the Department of 
State which seeks to create a moral com¬ 
mitment on the part of the United States 
Government with respect to the provisions 
of an act of Congress. Naturally the sugar 
Industry feels that Congress should be com¬ 
pletely free from commitments arrived at 
by international negotiators In matters such 
as the provision of the Sugar Act. The sugar 
Industry and I do not construe such com¬ 
mitments to be a legal restraint on the 
powers of Congress to legislate but such com¬ 
mitments do tend to create misunderstand¬ 
ings. Would the Department of State be 
agreeable to giving the assurance that nego¬ 
tiations with respect to a commodity like 
sugar, the production and distribution of 
which Is controlled under the provision of the 
Sugar Act, shall not create moral commit¬ 
ments beyond the provision of the act of 
Congress and subject to amendments or ex¬ 
tensions by Congress? 

3. The domestic sugar Industry is con¬ 
vinced that under conditions which have 
existed since 1934, the quota system offers a 
practical means of protection and equaliza¬ 
tion of sugar distribution in the United 
States market from normal sources of sup¬ 
ply. Will you write me a reassuring state¬ 
ment of Department of State policy In this 
regard? 

Assuring you that I will appreciate a 
prompt reply, and thanking you for the 
courtesies extended to Mr. Bourg, 1 am. 
Sincerely yours, 

Paul H. Maloney. 

Department or State, 

Washington. 

My Dear Mb. Maloney: This will acknowl¬ 
edge receipt of your letter of May 18, in 
which you ask certain questions about the 
attitude of the State Department in connec¬ 
tion with the sugar Industry. 

1 With regard to your first question, you 
are correct that by the provisions of the 
original trade agreement with Cuba In 1934, 
the duty on Cuban sugar would revert to the 
rate of $1.60 per hundred pounds if the quota 
proviaioiifl of the 1934 sugar legislation be¬ 
came Inoperative. 

When the war broke out In September 
1939 , the quota provisions of the Sugar Act 
of 1937 were suspended because of the emer¬ 
gency. Under the then-existing provisions 
of the Cuban trade agreement the duty on 
Cuban sugar was Increased to $1.50. Por a 
period of about 3 months, therefore, when 
sugar was greatly in demand, consumers 
were forced to bear this extra charge, and it 
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WM this situation which led to the negotia¬ 
tion ot the first supplementary trade agree¬ 
ment with Cuba, effective December 23, 1989, 
which resulted in a provision whereby If the 
quota provisions were suspended, the rate of 
duty would not Increase; but if the Sugar 
Act expired, the rate would revert to $1.50. 
Then, as you say, the second supplementary 
agreement with Cuba was concluded, effec¬ 
tive January 5, 1942, which eliminated the 
relation between the quota provisions and 
the rate of duty on Cuban sugar. 

In return for the elimination of that pro¬ 
vision and other concessions to Cuba, the 
United States received a considerable num¬ 
ber of concessions of value from Cuba. Also, 
it was desired clearly to prevent a repetition 
of the situation In the fall of 1039 referred 
to above. It was believed that this action in 
no way endangered the domestic-sugar In¬ 
dustry. for the sugar quota legislation had 
been renewed, and It was anticipated that 
with the end of the period of sugar short¬ 
ages, the quota provisions would be restored. 
The provisions of the Cuba trade agreement, 
of course, in no way prevented the resump¬ 
tion of quotas. 

The point which seemed to disturb Mr. 
Bourg was that this action, coupled with 
Mr. Haley's recent speech outlining our pol¬ 
icy regarding commodity agreements and 
pointing out that control schemes had often 
in the past been turned Ihto Instruments 
of monopolistic abuse, indicated that the 
Department would oppose the continuance of 
the Sugar Act. with Its quota provisions. 
This is not the case. When the Sugar Act 
was renewed in 1944 the Department stated 
that it had no objection to its renewal, and 
our position In this regard remains un¬ 
changed. I cannot make any commitment 
as to our position on the amounts of the 
quotas in any future renewal, which is a 
matter for Congress to determine after 
hearing all of the af^oprlate testimony. 
These statements 1 believe also answer your 
third question. 

2. In your second question you describe 
the concern which the domestic sugar in¬ 
dustry feels about the provision in the in¬ 
ternational sugar agreement which allo¬ 
cates to foreign countries other than Cuba 
any deficit in the quota of the Philippine 
Islands. You ask to be assured that any 
further negotiations with respect to this 
provision will not be such as to create mis¬ 
understandings concerning the power of Con¬ 
gress to legislate on the subject. I am very 
glad to give you such assurance. 

As jrou know, the 1944 protocol extending 
the International sugar agreement until 
August 1946 speeiflcally provides that those 
chapters of the agreement which set forth 
the obligations of countries not exporting 
to the free market shall be Inoperative, as 
shall also be the provisions regarding stocks 
and export quotas. The Department of 
State now plans to recommend that the 
agreement should again be extended for i 
or possibly 2 years beyond August 1945 but 
subject to the same reservations as are con¬ 
tained in the existing protocol, that is. 
with the provisions about which you are 
concerned remaining dormant. 

Since the agreement la subject to renewal 
at short intervals it will be possible at all 
times to relate It to any changes that the 
Congress sees fit to make In domestic legis¬ 
lation. The Department considers Itself 
hound to conduct the negotiations affect¬ 
ing any such agreement consistently with 
the policies laid down by tbs Oongreas and 
on terms which assure that there will be 
no misunderstanding as to the congressloxiAl 
authority to act in the matter. 

Sincerely yours, 

W. L. Clayton, 

Aaaiatant Secretary. 

Mr. SXAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time ae he may desire to the gen¬ 
tleman from Illinois [Mr, MasonI. 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Chairman, one of 
the last messages President Roosevelt 
sent to the Congress was a message urg¬ 
ing that the Trade Agreements Act of 
1934 be extended for another 3 years, 
and that the President be empowered to 
further reduce tariff rates another 50 
percent. In response to* that message 
Chairman Douohton, of the Ways and 
Means Committee, has Introduced a bill 
(H. R. 3240), which if passed will accom¬ 
plish the two things the President rec¬ 
ommended in his message. The funda¬ 
mental question that must be debated in 
considering the bill is, **Should the Con¬ 
gress continue to abdicate its responsi¬ 
bility to establish a tariff policy for 
this Nation, and turn this responsi¬ 
bility over to the executive branch of 
the Government?'* Hiere has been dur¬ 
ing the past 12 years, as we know, a 
definite trend away from constitutional 
government toward autocratic govern¬ 
ment. This trend has been marked by 
many congressional acts delegating pow¬ 
ers to the Executive that belong under 
our Constitution to the legislative branch 
of the Government. Under such delega¬ 
tion of powers President Roosevelt is¬ 
sued thousands of Executive orders hav¬ 
ing the force and effect of law. 

The Trade Agreements Act has al¬ 
ready been extended three different 
times. A further extension of the act for 
1 or 2 years might be the wise thing 
to do at this particular time. But to 
give the President additional powers to 
further reduce tariff rates is an entirely 
different question, a very debatable one 
to say the least. 

Mr. Chairman, most Americans believa 
we must do everything possible to pro¬ 
vide Jobs for the members of our armed 
forces when they return from the war, 
and also to provide Jobs in peacetime in¬ 
dustry for the millions of Americans now 
engaged In wartime Industry. Most 
Americans therefore are opposed to low¬ 
ering our immigration bars to permit a 
flood of European workers to enter this 
country to compete for Jobs against our 
own workers. A further lowering of our 
tariff walls will let in a flood 6f foreign 
goods to compete on the American 
market with American-made goods. 
This is bound to result in fewer Jobs for 
American workers. In its resulting im¬ 
pact upon our American economy there 
is no difference between permitting sev¬ 
eral thousand shoe-factory workers to 
enter the country to compete for Jobs 
with American shoe-factory workers, 
and permitting several million pairs of 
shoes made by cheap labor in Europe to 
enter the country to compete on the 
American market with American-made 
shoes produced by our hii^-pilced labor. 

The plate-glass industry can he used 
as another illustration. Our American 
wage rate for plate-glass factory workers 
Is $1.15 per hour. Wage rates of plate- 
glass lactory workers in all other coun¬ 
tries range from 8 cents an hour in Japan 
to 30 cents an hour in Belgium. Buoh a 
difference in wage rates cannot be disre¬ 
garded. Our American standard of liv¬ 
ing cannot be reconciled to such wage 
levels. Either the importation of for^n 
workmen or the importation of fordgn- 
made goods is bound to result in fewer 
Jobs for American workers. The 


has come for Americans to be realistic, 
to be forthright, to be American. We 
cannot go along with those who, in order 
to be good neighbors, would give away 
our American market, the basis of our 
future prosperity. 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
Mr. Chsdrman, I yield 30 minutes to the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Camp]. 

Mr. CAMP. Mr. Chairman, those dis¬ 
tinguished gentlemen of our Committee 
on Ways and Means who have spoken be¬ 
fore me have so well and completely cov¬ 
ered the subject under consideration that 
I hesitate to impose upon you with a long 
argument. Our distinguished chairman, 
after stating that the purpose of the bill 
is to extend for an additional 3-year pe¬ 
riod the authority of the President to 
enter into reciprocal trade agreements 
on behalf of the United States with the 
other nations of the world and to 
strengthen the trade-agreement pro¬ 
gram, then gave us a complete history of 
the program since its inauguration, fol¬ 
lowed by the reasons for its continuance 
that were so sound and logical eis to defy 
answer. He said that he accepted the 
philosophy of St. Paul's letter to Tim¬ 
othy—“But if any provide not for his own 
and especially for those of his own house, 
he hath denied the faith and is worse 
than an infidel”—and that by his stand 
on this legislation he would keep faith 
with our American national household in 
endeavoring to find a profitable and ex¬ 
panding market for the surplus products 
of our farms, factories, and mines result¬ 
ing in higher wages, fuller employment 
and a more abundant life for aU seg¬ 
ments of our population. I find myself 
in complete agreement with him. 

I have always supported the reciprocal 
trade-agreements program. As we look 
back over the events of the past decade, 
the gathering of the storm clouds of war 
and then the bursting of full fury of in¬ 
ternational discord upon the world, we 
find many errors of foreign policy pur¬ 
sued by ourselves and our allies and we 
cannot but wonder what the effect would 
have been had this or that change of 
policy been made. 

However, as we take this backward 
view, we find one program basically 
sound, that stands out as a beacon light 
in all the dark clouds of that era and that 
light is this effort toward uninterrupted 
trade among free and friendly nations, 
Inaugurated by our great statesman. 
Cordell Hull. 

It was not sufficient to prevent the 
great calamity of war that engulfs us 
because It was not Inaugurated until 
after the doctrine of aggression and self¬ 
ishness that culminated in international 
gangsterism had gained too much mo¬ 
mentum, but this program of reciprocal 
trade agreements was able to accomplish 
more tiian any of the diplomacy of that 
time because it would bring democratic 
nations together across the negotiating 
table and has united many of the nations 
against the enemies. It has biassed the 
trail and it today points the way toward a 
lasting peace and friendship and mutual 
prosperity after the war is over. 

Upon Investigation, I found that tho 
only textiles brought into this country 
were cheap cotton textiles from Japan, 
with whom we had no trade agreement* 
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and upon which the full Hawley-Smoot 
tariff rates were paid. I found that In 
the negotiation of the 28 trade agree¬ 
ments that have been made the nego¬ 
tiators, the State Department, the Tariff 
Commission, and all have so carefully 
looked into the interests of our people 
that in no case has a reduction of more 
than 10 percent been made in textile 
rates. We have no fear of the textile 
Industry being sold down the river. In 
fact, we have full confidence in that great 
statesman, that great businessman, Mr. 
Clayton, who will succeed Mr. Hull in the 
negotiation of these treaties. There is 
an American who can trade with anyone 
and we are to be congratulated to have 
him at his place at this time. 

This subject is one of the most impor¬ 
tant ones that will come before us this 
session, not because of any immediate 
need for lowered tariffs or trade agree¬ 
ments, because all of us know that until 
this war is over International trade be¬ 
tween most countries is either at a stand¬ 
still or as artificially stimulated by the 
lend-lease program, but the very first 
postwar need of the world will be the 
immediate revival of world trade. In¬ 
deed, the revival of trade will be the most 
essential need of the immediate future 
and these reciprocal trade agreements 
offer the one hope of its accomplishment. 

America not only needs markets for 
Its surplus products but the world is cry¬ 
ing for them. Because of the depleted 
treasuries of most of the nations of the 
world, we must trade with other nations 
for their goods and products if we would 
sell them our own. 

I had a very interesting experience 
the other day in talking to a returned 
soldier who was sent, at the very begin¬ 
ning of this war, to the Persian Gulf 
area, where he remained more than 2 
years, working there in the delivery of 
Icnd-lease goods to the Russians. I asked 
him if he had read the GI bill of rights 
and if he thought it would help him. 
'‘Oh,” he said, “if I could have my way 
and I could have my wish I would like 
to be in the exporting business for the 
next few years.” He said, “How I 
would like to sell American 10-cent goods 
in the countries where I have been. 
How I would like to see American to¬ 
bacco sold in the countries I have 
visited.” 

He had circled the globe, and he said. 
“Nowhere did I find a place that did 
not want American Inventions.” He 
said, “One lady told me that she sub¬ 
scribed to a nationally known American 
news magazine just to see the advertise¬ 
ments of household articles that the 
housewives and people of America are 
enjoying. She said, ‘How I would like 
to come to America and buy those fit¬ 
tings for the house I will build when 
this war is over.’ ” 

No. Mr. Chairman; American indus¬ 
try has not made the effort to sell its 
products to the other nations of the 
world as has the industry of other na¬ 
tions. After the last war Germany was 
supposed to be in a bankrupt condition, 
but in the handling of its foreign trade 
it developed a system of establishing re¬ 
tail outlets for the products of its fac¬ 
tories in all of the South American re¬ 
publics. Voung men were sent to all the 


principal cities, were furnished with con¬ 
signments and great stocks of goods. As 
a result of this policy we found at the 
outbreak of this war that practically 90 
percent of the hardware establishments 
of Latin America, including Mexico, were 
owned and controlled by Germans. 
More than 50 percent of dry goods and 
other lines were so controlled. Barter 
or exchange agreements were being made 
and the markets of the world next door 
to us were therefore denied to us. That 
great trade and that great business is 
open to America if she will seize it. Un¬ 
less these trade barriers built up by the 
iniquitous Hawley-Smoot Tariff Act can 
be lowered and arranged here and yon¬ 
der by patriotic Americans seeking to 
serve their country and build up its eco¬ 
nomic welfare we will again lose that 
trade which rightfully belongs to us 
among our neighbors. 

We had no merchant marine to speak 
of and the shipping lines of foreign na¬ 
tions had no mercy on us after the last 
war. 

Mr. HARE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CAMP. I yield. 

Mr. HARF. I think the gentleman 
has made a most valuable statement with 
reference to the development of markets 
for manufactured products. I am sure 
the gentleman knows that this Congress 
created a number of years ago what is 
known as the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, and placed it in 
the Department of Commerce. The 
functions of that Bureau, as I understood 
at that time, were to assist in creating 
markets for American products in foreign 
countries. It has done some valuable 
service. If I had any criticism to make, 
it would be that these officers have con¬ 
tented themselves with developing do¬ 
mestic markets in one section of the 
country and another instead of devoting 
all of their time and efforts to the devel¬ 
opment of markets in foreign countries 
or advising industry how it would be pos¬ 
sible for them to develop markets in for¬ 
eign countries. I am glad to get the ex¬ 
pression from the gentleman from Geor¬ 
gia who, I know, has heard all the testi¬ 
mony in connection with this bill and is 
therefore able to make a complete, intel¬ 
ligent, and sound analysis; and I want 
to congratulate him on his presentation. 

Mr. CAMP. I thank the gentleman 
for his valuable contribution and his kind 
words. 

I wish to answer the statement that 
has been made about agriculture. When¬ 
ever an American automobile is sold In 
a foreign country it carries with it 62 
pounds of high-grade cotton upholstery, 
and 5 pounds of cotton cord in every tire. 
In the last year of our trade more than 
50,000 bales of high-grade cotton was 
carried out of this country in automobile 
tires alone, and a much larger amount 
of cotton went out in the upholstery. 
When those automobile factories run and 
our high-paid American workmen receive 
full pay they are the greatest consumers 
of agricultui al products in the world, and 
thereby our local market is greatly in¬ 
creased. 

I had an experience that taught that 
to me very pointedly. I operated a small 
peach orchard in Georgia shipping 
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peaches to the eastern and midwestern 
cities for consumption. During the time 
the automobile factories were working at 
half-time the peaches could not be sold. 
Your white-collared executives and 
workers will eat a half-peach for break¬ 
fast with some cream on it, but your 
workmen with his four or five children 
will consume a half-peck because he is 
hungry. He works. He is a working¬ 
man; he is a consumer. The same thing 
is true as to the clothing he wears and 
everything else he buys. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CAMP. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. HINSHAW. I merely asked the 
gentleman to yield In the hope he will 
remain on the floor long enough to hear 
the remarks I shall make concerning 
the cotton situation. 

Mr. CAMP. I will be very glad to 
remain and will listen intently to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. HINSHAW. I would enjoy having 
the gentleman Interrupt me at any time. 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield. 

Mr. CAMP. I yield to the gentleman 
from North Carolina. 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
We heard today from a distinguished 
member of the Ways and Means Com¬ 
mittee how the farmer has been sold 
down the river by the reciprocal trade 
agreement. I am wondering if he was 
not sold at the bottom of the river under 
the Smoot-Hawley tariff program. 

Mr. CAMP. I think the gentleman is 
exactly right and I am going to get to 
some of those facts. The Smoot-Haw- 
Icy tariff bill placing a high tariff on 
manufactured articles left agricultural 
products practically on the free list 
and ruined the farmers in my section 
by the introduction into this country of 
oilseeds and copra. The price of cot¬ 
tonseed, from which cottonseed oil is 
made, went from 80 cents to 40 cents 
a bushel in less than 6 months after 
the Smoot-Hawley bill was passed. 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
In that connection let me say that the 
Smoot-Hawley Tariff Act was put on the 
statute books in 1930. In 1932, the sec¬ 
ond year of the Smoot-Hawley tariff, 
the record shows that the barriers were 
raised in connection with innumerable 
Industrial articles. But the farm in¬ 
come di'opped to a low of $4 000,000,000, 
the lowest in all the history of the coun¬ 
try as a result of the Smoot-Hawley Act 
becoming law. That was its effect on 
agriculture. 

Mr. CAMP. The gentleman is correct. 

Not long ago I was talking to a retired 
admiral of our Navy, who told me that 
on one occasion when his ship was docked 
in a South American port he was on his 
bridge observing the unloading of a for- 
ei?in ship. He noted a large crate and 
could read the sign on that crate from 
where he stood on his ship. It was from 
an American machinery manufacturer. 
In unloading the crate it very mysteri¬ 
ously dropped in the water. He said it 
was done so- carelessly that he had rea¬ 
son to believe it was done deliberately 
and reported it to the American consular 
representative. An investigation was 
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made, and it was found that the repre¬ 
sentative of a machinery company from 
the foreign nation whose flag the mer¬ 
chant ship flew called on the consignee 
of that freight and said: “You can get 
that machinery quicker now by ordering 
It from our country. It will take too 
long to get it from America.’* 

Mr. Chairman, our foreign trade has 
not only been under a great disadvantage 
by reason of the tariff but we had no 
merchant marine. After this war we will 
have a merchant marine. We now have 
the best merchant marine and the largest 
In the world, and American trade with 
that merchant marine, aided by recip¬ 
rocal trade agreements whereby artificial 
barriers to trade are taken down may be 
built up. Speaking of jobs, they will be 
given in every phase of American Indus¬ 
try and agricultural life. 

Under the Smoot-Hawley Act, our for¬ 
eign trade immediately started declining 
and resulted in the piling up of certain 
manufactured stocks and agricultural 
products. 

Let us review for a few moments what 
has happened since the enactment of our 
last tariff law. The Hawley-Smoot Act 
was passed in 1930. It was a highly pro¬ 
tective act, imposing high import-duty 
rates on more than 3,000 items; yet on 
its free list we find many items produced 
by our farmers and small industries, one 
such item being oil seeds and copra or 
coconut meat, from which vegetable oil 
is derived. The failure of this tariff act 
to protect American cottonseed, the 
source of half our cooking and table oil 
and oleomargarine, resulted in the de¬ 
cline In the price of cottonseed from 80 
cents per bushel to less than 40 cents. 
Immediately after the passage of this act 
the nations of the world with whom we 
enjoyed a fine trade began to retaliate by 
passing similar high tariff walls against 
us. Sven Great Britain, a country that 
had for more than two centuries advo¬ 
cated free trade, passed a high tariff law 
and built trade barriers again.st us. 

Mr. B3^nnSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman j^ld? 

Mr. CAMP. I yield to the gentleman 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. KNUTSON. The reciprocal trade 
law has now been In effect about 11 years. 

Mr. CAMP. About 11 years. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Has Its operation had 
any effect In softening the British pro¬ 
tective tariff position? 

Mr. CABiP. It has not completely 
softened it, but we have made a trade 
agreement with Great Britain which has 
Increased our trade with her In every 
line. By making further reciprocal 
trade agreements we may break into that 
dominion policy which Great Britain has 
and enjoy further trade relations with 
her. It is the only chance we have to do 
It. 

Mr. KNUTSON. The gentleman will 
agree, will he not, that Great Britain has 
preferential trade arangements with the 
Empire. 

Mr. CAMP. That is what I meant 
when I said ^‘Dominion.’* 

Mr. KNUTSON. And they also have 
the sterling bloc, the members of which 
agree that they will only buy among 
themselves where it Is possible to buy. 


The gentleman will recall the article that 
appeared In the New York Herald Trib¬ 
une about 10 days ago showing that 
Great Britain had refused to release 
funds In London that were credited to 
Egypt, to Argentina, and to South 
Africa. Those countries wanted to come 
over here and buy Douglas passenger 
airplanes, and Great Britain said she 
would not release any funds for such 
purchases. 

Mr. CAMP. That Is exactly it, and 
that is exactly what we are trying to 
break up. If Mr. Clasrton can sit across 
the board, aided by Bretton Woods, which 
Is going to be passed here, with fUiancial 
arrangements of that sort we can get 
some Empire trade from Great Britain. 
Otherwise, Just as you say, we are not 
getting it now and we cannot get it. 

Mr. KNUTSON. But you have had 11 
years In which to try to get it, and you 
say you have not softened her up very 
much. 

Mr. CAMP. The gentleman knows 
that the war has intervened in this mat¬ 
ter, and that there have been no real ne¬ 
gotiations which can begin only after 
the war. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Why, we had trade 
agreements with the United Kingdom 
before this war broke out. 

Mr. CAMP. Yes; and we Increased our 
trade with her as a result of It. 

Mr. WASIELEWSKI. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CAMP. I yield to the gentleman 
from Wisconsin. 

Mr. WASIELEWSKI. Is it not true 
that to a large extent the reason for the 
British entering into the so-called Ot¬ 
tawa agreement was to counteract the 
hlgh-tariff barriers created by the 
Smoot-Hawley Act? 

Mr. CAMP. Absolutely. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Mr. Chair¬ 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CAMP. I yield to the gentleman 
from Georgia. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. As I under¬ 
stand, this bill extends trade agreements 
for 3 years; is that correct? 

Mr. CAIy^. That is correct. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Everyone 
knows that in the devastated areas of 
foreign countries the people are not now 
and will not be for 3 years able to pro¬ 
duce enough food and enough clothing, 
and it strikes me that as long as this is 
a temporary measure, it is a great op¬ 
portunity for us to sell our surplus cloth¬ 
ing and surplus food in those foreign 
countries, 

Mr. CAMP. That is the idea. It 
gives us an opportunity, if you please, 
to introduce our goods Into these coun¬ 
tries. and once they get used to them 
and like them our trade is established. 
Just as the cigarette trade was estab¬ 
lished in Europe by our soldiers in the 
last war. 

Mr. PATRICK. Mr. Chairman. wlU 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CAMP. I yield to the gentleman 
from Alabama. 

Mr. PATRICK. Can anything better 
give an example of what we arc trying 
to obtain in this legislation than the 
matter Just discussed? If a country is 
going to counteract a tariff wall built by 


us, it will have to buUd one equally as 
high or higher. 

Mr. CAMP. That Is right. 

Mr. PATRICK. When a nation comes 
in that has done business as England 
has through the years as a free-trade 
nation and throws up immediately a 
barrier, which it has held so rigidly, does 
not that show that when we are in the 
position in the world we are in now 
there is an opportunity for us to build a 
world-wide program that we can live 
under, an opportunity that history prob¬ 
ably will never give us again? 

Mr. KNUTSON. Would it not be 
cheaper to establish a world-wide WPA? 
At least we would get a little credit for it. 

Mr. PATRICK. Does the gentleman 
advocate that? 

Mr. KNUTSON. No; I leave that to 
the other side. 

Mr. WASIELEWSKI. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CAMP. I yield to the gentleman 
from Wisconsin. 

Mr. WASIELEWSKI. Inasmuch as our 
war in Europe is now concluded and we 
are beginning a program of reconver¬ 
sion, the extension of this act and giving 
broader powers to the President will per¬ 
mit our industry to look ahead and make 
its plans accordingly in order to avoid 
postwar unemployment. 

Mr. CAMP. The gentleman is exactly 
right. 

As I see it, we have a God-given space 
here of 3 years, when the nations of 
Europe are paralyzed, when their indus¬ 
try is destroyed. We have that space 
given us to introduce American goods of 
all kinds all over the woi Id. In my opin¬ 
ion, it would pay us to sell them as 
cheaply as possible. Once they get the 
use of them, our trade will be estab¬ 
lished. It seems to me one of the great¬ 
est economic opportunities that ever was 
presented to the American people. 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CAMP. I yield to the gentleman 
from North Carolina. 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
Is it not superlatively strange that if the 
reciprocal-trade agreements have been 
as serious as is contended by the minor¬ 
ity in their effects on industry, agricul¬ 
ture, and labor—all these would have 
been ruined if it had not been for the 
embargo caused by the war, according 
to the minority leader, and also their 
contention that the act is unconstitu¬ 
tional, too—still the minority are willing, 
in spite of all that, to extend the act for 
1 or 2 years? Can the gentleman under¬ 
stand that? The trade agreements also 
brought on the war, as one gentleman 
said in the c ommittee. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair¬ 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CAMP. I yield to the gentleman 
from N ew Yo rk. 

Mr. REED of New York. I am not in 
th4 capacity of a minority leader or any 
other kind of a leader here, but I do not 
want It to appear in the Record that I 
am willing to vote for an extension of 1 
year or 2 years. I am against the bill, 
and have been against it from the start. 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
I congratulate the gentleman for his 
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consistency. I did not say the gentleman 
from New York, I said the minority 
leader. 

Mr. REED of New York. I do not want 
the Record to show any doubt as to my 
position. 

Mr. DOUOHTON of North Carolina. 
The gentleman from New York has been 
consistent all the way through. 

Mr. KNUTSON. I do not believe that 
statement should go Into the Record. 
In the first place, the gentleman from 
Massachusetts CMr. Martin], is not on 
the fioor at the pioment. 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
Is there anything untrue about It? 

Mr. KNUTSON. I do not think It Is 
quite accurate. 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
Let the gentleman correct It, then, and 
show where it is Inaccurate. 

Mr. KNUTSON. The gentleman is 
quite a word-painter. 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
The gentleman from Minnesota is quite 
an adroit dodger, too. 

Mr. KNUTSON. He would have to be 
in dealing with the gentleman from 
North Carolina, who is quite adroit. 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
I would be entitled to be congratulated 
if I could keep in sight of the gentle¬ 
man from Minnesota. 

Mr. CAMP. Another thing, we have 
so progressed in mass-volume manufac¬ 
ture that despite our high standard of 
wages we can compete with any country 
in the world in the low-cost manufac¬ 
ture of automobiles, radios, refrigera¬ 
tors. and many such items. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair¬ 
man. will the gentleman yield? 

American automobiles were protected 
first in 1013 with a 45-percent ad valorem 
tariff under the Fordney-McCumber 
tariff law. That was later reduced to 25 
percent and now it is 10 percent. If 
American automobile producers can out¬ 
do the world, then why not remove the 
tariff? 

Mr. CAMP. I think the men In charge 
of the program could take all those 
things into consideration. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Georgia has expired. 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
Mr. Chairman. I yield 10 additional min¬ 
utes to the gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. CAMP. In the good old days when 
America produced most of the world’s 
cotton, we could afford high tariffs, for 
cotton was “king,” and its exportation 
guaranteed us a favorable trade balance 
for more than a century. But we no 
longer enjoy that cotton monopoly. We 
must find markets now for our cotton— 
in other words, we must compete with 
every other country that produces it. 

Had you thought of this fact: for every 
passenger automobile exported from the 
United States. ^2.4 pounds of lint cotton 
and 2 pounds of Unters is sold. Each 
truck exported carries 86 pounds of lint 
cotton and 4 pounds of Unters. Each 
separate tire exported carries an average 
of more than 5 pounds of lint cotton. 
Besides the cotton—manufactured cot¬ 
ton, not raw cotton—of course, there is 
the steel and all other things. 


In this way, during the year 1939 more 
than 50,000 bales of high-grade cotton 
and 1,000 bales of Unters found a market 
in our foreign sales of automobiles, 
trucks, and tires and two-thirds of our 
automotive exports are to countries with 
whom we have trade agreements, all of 
whom gave us concessions on auto¬ 
mobiles, trucks, parts, and accessories. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr, Chair¬ 
man, will the gentleman yield once more? 

Mr. CAMP. I yield. 

Mr. REED of New York. Since the 
gentleman mentioned competition, of 
course you will have competition from 
the cotton fields developed by Mr. Clay¬ 
ton in Brazil. 

Mr. CAMP. Of all the opposition to 
this bill none of it seems to be based upon 
any harm done to any single industry in 
the country in reduction in tariff rates 
already made. Every opponent is moved 
by fear that sometime in the future in 
the making of these trade treaties, some 
harm may be done the industry in which 
they are interested. I, myself, was in 
doubt as to the effect of paragraph 2 of 
this bill upon the cotton-textile industry 
of the district represented by me. Upon 
investigating I found that in all the 28 
trade agreements already negotiated, the 
tariff rate on textiles had never been re¬ 
duced more than 10 percent and that 
this reduction had done no harm to the 
industry. Prior to 1939 the only cotton 
textiles coming into this country in any 
quantity were cheap textile goods from 
Japan, and as we had no trade agree¬ 
ments with Japan, the full Hawley- 
Smoot rates were paid on these goods. 

The objective of the Trade Agreements 
Act is to successfully build up our foreign 
trade without injury to American pro¬ 
ducers and this building up must be done 
cautiously and gradually by those who 
understand our needs, with the well¬ 
being of our industry and agriculture in 
mind at all times. 

The country is to be congratulated, 
and I am sure feels completely safe, be¬ 
cause the great work so successfully in¬ 
augurated by Mr. Hull is to be carried on 
by that great American expert in foreign 
trade. Mr. Will Clayton, a man of un¬ 
questioned integrity and ability, who will 
at all times move cautiously and care¬ 
fully. 

It has been explained to you by those 
who have preceded me that this bill pro¬ 
poses to safeguard the interest of our 
domestic producers and Insures that the 
public interest will be protected. Not 
only will hearings be held and every in¬ 
dustry be given the opportunity to be 
heard on negotiations that may effect 
them, but each and every agreement 
made in the future will contain an escape 
clause which has been included in most 
of the agreements signed since 1940 and 
which provides for a consultation be¬ 
tween the governments, should any cir¬ 
cumstance arise which is considered to 
prejudice our domestic industry or com¬ 
merce, and if they cannot arrive at a 
satisfactory adjustment, the agreement 
may be determined entirely or in part. 
Not only that, but It is provided that 
quotas on the importation or sale of 
products on which concessions have been 


granted, may be mutually agreed upon 
when the quantity being Imported or ex¬ 
ported may tend to Injure or cause stress. 

In conclusion I wish to again express, 
as my humble opinion, the importance of 
our vote on this bill. This is one of the 
main branches of the peace program and 
by a vote we will signify whether or not 
we are willing to participate in interna¬ 
tional cooperation. This bill provides 
the only practical and successful method 
of dealing with the tariff. 

Mr. Chairman, it is my hope that no 
political issue is made of this subject at 
this time. Let us not do damage to our 
country’s prestige and its world influence 
in these important times. Let us not de¬ 
stroy the great work already done by one 
of America’s first statesmen, Cordell 
Hull. Let us rather complete the great 
program to which he gave so many years 
of his bes t th ought and talent. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
California [Mr. HinshawI. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, I am 
very glad indeed that the distinguished 
gentleman from Georgia has such high 
confidence in that very eminent citizen, 
Mr. Will Clayton, who is the Assistant 
Secretary of State. I am sure that the 
gentleman from Georgia realizes that 
Mr. Clayton is one of the greatest cotton 
factors in the entire world and that he 
is a very smart man on the subject of 
cotton, certainly. He was so smart that 
he thought in 1929 he really ought to go 
down to Brazil. So he did go down to 
Brazil, according to his own testimony, 
looked over the situation, thought it was 
good, and in 1934 he set up an office in 
Brazil, and built a lot of gins and com¬ 
presses and seed mills, and so forth, to 
the tune of $6,000,000 or so of the firm 
of Anderson, Clayton Co.'s money. He 
had been working down there for some 
time. As a matter of fact, he set up 
some schools down there to teach the 
Brazilians and Brazilian Japs how to 
raise cotton. Bo in 1934 the Brazilian 
production of cotton suddenly increased 
from 500,000 bales to 1,014,000 bales. In 
1939 it was well over 2.000.000 bales and 
in 1945, by his own testimony, the Bra¬ 
zilian production of short-staple cotton 
was in the neighborhood of 2,700,000 
bales. Of course, that fact should in¬ 
terest the gentleman from Georgia and 
give him a great deal of interest in the 
gentleman who is so well known to all 
as Will Clayton. 

Mr. CAMP. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HINSHAW. I yield. 

Mr. CAMP. I wonder if the gentle¬ 
man thinks I am not familiar with all 
of those facts, coming from one of the 
great cotton-producing States and one 
of the leading cotton-textile States. I 
do not think the gentleman has made a 
misstatement, but I think he has left an 
inference that may be bad. Will Clay¬ 
ton never established an acre of cotton 
fields in Brazil. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Oh, well now, the 
gentleman knows- 

Mr. CAMP. After the cotton fields be- 
gan, he did go down there^ and help them 
*gst their cotton ginned, and established 
gins. 
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Mr. HINSHAW. And estabUshed 
schools, too. 

Mr. CAMP. Re has not established 
any school, but he does have a farm there 
where cultural methods are demon¬ 
strated. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Experimental farms 
where methods of culture are demon¬ 
strated. If that isn’t a school I don’t 
understand the term. I read the testi¬ 
mony and beard a great deal of it in the 
gentleman’s committee, and I think I 
understand the situation. He ran ex¬ 
perimental farms down there. 

Mr. CAMP. He never ran a farm. 

Mr. HINSHAW. An experimental 
farm? 

Mr. CAMP. No. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Oh. yes. He said so. 

Mr. CAMP. He has an experiment 
station farm. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Oh. well, all right. 
Call it anything you like. An experi¬ 
ment station farm. 

Mr. CAMP. That was long after the 
cotton-producing program was in opera¬ 
tion. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Now. I am likewise 
Interested and concerned with the gen¬ 
tlemen from other cotton-producing 
States, because we raise a lot of cotton in 
California. I am very much interested 
and somewhat concerned that those gen¬ 
tlemen should say they are for free trade. 
The reason I am so interested and con¬ 
cerned is that under the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act and the Soil Conserva¬ 
tion Act. they have established in the 
United States almost a 100-percent em¬ 
bargo against the importation of short 
staple cotton. They do not want a tariff 
on short-staple cotton. No: they want 
to keep it out altogether. So they put 
up a 993/4-percent embargo on the im¬ 
portation of cotton into the United 
States. Not only did they do that, but 
they have an export subsidy on cotton to 
help them dump their products elsewhere 
in the world. It started at iy 2 cents a 
pound in September 1939. and according 
to Mr. Clayton's testimony it is now 4 
cents a pound subsidy on the exporta¬ 
tion of cotton. The world paid little at¬ 
tention in September 1939 because the 
Nazis had Just then Jumped on little 
Poland and hence war stole the head¬ 
lines. 

I would like to ask the gentleman from 
Georgia (Mr. CampJ a question, and I 
hope he wiU not make a speech in an¬ 
swer. When we pay a subsidy of 4 cents 
a pound on the exportation of cotton 
from this country to England, for ex¬ 
ample. thereby making the price of cot¬ 
ton about 4 cents per pound cheaper in 
England than it is here, does the gen¬ 
tleman have any idea that the manu¬ 
facturers of this country who are paying 
the full price for it, can produce cotton 
textiles as cheap as they egh produce 
them in England and ship them back 
here? 

Mr. CAMP. Does the gentleman want 
me to answer that? 

Mr. HINSHAW. Yes. 

Mr. CAMP. That Is why the tariff on 
textile s has not been reduced. 

Mr* HINSHAW. That is exactly cor¬ 
rect* That Je why a lot of the rest of 
us do not want our tariffs further re¬ 
duced on other products. 


Mr. CAMP. The American textile 
manufacturers are not very much wor¬ 
ried about the result. 

Mr. HINSHAW. 1 have the textile 
tariff schedule before me. Of course, the 
gentleman is entirely correct in saying 
that his textile industry has been pro¬ 
tected by not having the tariff reduced 
very much. As a matter of fact, they 
have been reduced very little. 

Mr. CAMP. Ten percent. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Oh. perhaps 10 per¬ 
cent on the average. 

Mr. CAMP. Exactly 10 percent. 

Mr. HINSHAW. And I wUl warrant 
you that when the war is over and the 
rest of the world starts going again. In¬ 
cluding the British. Indian, and Chinese 
textile mills, you will want to use the 
other side of the provision in the Smoot- 
Hawley Act. which permits the raising 
or lowering of the tariff by 50 percent. 
You will want to raise it 50 percent. 
You will have to raise it in order to stay 
in the textile business. 

Mr. KNUTSON. I hope that the gen¬ 
tleman will not be too severe on the gen¬ 
tleman from Georgia, because he fol¬ 
lowed with us almost to the end of the 
campaign. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Well, that shows 
that he has perspicacity. 

Of course, cotton is not the only sub¬ 
ject of embargoes on importations. 
There are some other embargoes on im¬ 
portations. For example, there is one 
that is, in effect, an embargo on impor¬ 
tation. Actually It is an embargo on the 
export of tobacco seed. 

There is a letter In the record of the 
hearings to my good friend the gentle¬ 
man from Wisconsin (Mr. MttrbatI writ¬ 
ten by the Assistant Secretary of Agri¬ 
culture, telling why that export embargo 
was placed on tobacco seed. It was 
placed, according to the story around 
the letter to the gentleman from Wis¬ 
consin [Mr. Mitrray] because it was 
found that elsewhere in the world Ameri¬ 
can tobacco seed could be germinated 
and that tobacco practically the equiva¬ 
lent of Virginia-CaroUna tobacco could 
be grown very well indeed, but that a 
second crop raised from the seed of that 
same tobacco grown elsewhere petered 
out and was not so good. So the way 
they set up an embargo against the im¬ 
portation of domestic tsrpes of tobacco 
into this country and at the same time 
protected our foreign market for Virginia 
type tobacco was to prevent, Just 100 
percent, the export of tobacco seed to 
foreign countries. 

(The letter above referred to is as fol¬ 
lows :) 

January 92, 1946. 

Hon. Rmd P. Musrat. 

House of Representattvee-. 

Db*r Mb. Mubbat: This is in reply to your 
loiter of January 2, Inquiring about the sot 
of Congress prohibiting the sjqKVtation of to¬ 
bacco ase<l and live plants. This law was 
enacted to protect the foreign market for 
American tobacco growers. It was fdt that 
the large quantities of tobaooo seed being ez- 
ported annually to China and odier oonn- 
trt ss which normally Imported huge quan- 
ttUes of tobacco from our flue-outed dHtrlets 
were contributing to the decrease in these 
tobacco exports. 

The act forbids the exportation of tobacco 
seed except for experimental purposes, end 
the olllcials of the department ooncemsd 


with plant breeding stated that one-half 
ounce of aeed is more than ample for planting 
a regulatlon-sise experimental plot. Thia, 
therefore, waa adopted aa the maximum 
quantity of seed that could be exported for 
any one variety. However, under an ap¬ 
proved application, a permit may be issued 
to cover several varieties. Permits art Is¬ 
sued only for seed to be xised in the course 
of scientific experiments as conducted by 
governmental agencies. During the past 4 
years the total quantity of seed authorized 
to be exported has been slightly under 11 
pounds. A copy of the regulations governing 
the administration of this act is enclosed. 

Congressman Kxhb. of North Carolina, was 
Instrumental in secturing the enactment of 
this law. and you may wish to discuss it fur¬ 
ther with him. 

Sincerely yours, 

Chablxs F. Bbannan, 

Assistant Secretary. 

Who is the high protectionist in this 
country? The gentlemen who raise the 
short staple cotton and the gentlemen 
who raise the tobacco, are they the free 
traders they profess to be? No; they are 
Just 1,000,000 percent high protection¬ 
ists, of course; and it is perfectly silly 
and asinine for any Member of this Con¬ 
gress from any of those States whose 
principal product is cotton or tobacco 
to stand up here and talk for low tariffs 
and appear sincerely in favor of them; 
it is perfectly ridiculous. I ^hope the 
Members who come from those States 
will reflect on that subject, and explain 
why it is that they are willing to have 
the tariffs protecting the products of 
other parts of the United States reduced 
deeply while they have 100 percent pro¬ 
tection for their own crops. If that is 
not gilding the lily I should like to know 
what it is. 

And I will ask my friend from Ala¬ 
bama—he is from a steel-producing 
State—does he want the taiiff further 
reduced on steel ingots? Of course he 
does not because he comes from Bir¬ 
mingham. Ala., a great steel-producing 
center, and he does not want his blast 
furnaces shut down. I suppose he will 
say to us that he has great confidence 
in those who will negotiate these trade 
agreements that they will not reduce 
tariffs that protect the steel industry in 
his part of the country. The tariff on 
steel ingots has been reduced already 
16% per cent. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman irield? 

Mr. HINSHAW. I yield. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Of course; and the 
gentlemen on the other side have some 
particular things that they want pro¬ 
tected. 

Mr. HINSHAW. And great confidence 
that the administration will not reduce 
their tariffs. They are willing to see 
them reduced for the other parts of the 
country, but not for their own; oh. no. 
They will have to admit that they are 
100-percent high proteettonists for their 
own interests. They insist upon Import 
embargoes. Tariffs are not enough. 

Mr. KNUTSON. They are what one 
would call spot protectionists. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Spot protectionists is 
a good term. 

Mr. Clayton gave some very sound ad¬ 
vice to this Congress in the bourse of his 
testimony. He deidored t^ two-i^lee 
system, that is the higher domestic price 
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and the reduced or subsidy price on ex¬ 
port, meaning a low foreign price on our 
products. I hope every Member of the 
House will read Mr. Clayton’s testimony 
on that subject because I think he is en¬ 
tirely correct. It is wholly fantastic to 
think of freeing world channels of trade, 
and at the same time that we should have 
an export subsidy on a product and si¬ 
multaneously a virtually complete embar¬ 
go on its importation into this country. 
That is Just the kind of economic warfare 
that is so obnoxious to those who pro¬ 
fess to favor this bill. As far as I can 
see, and I do not claim to know the solu¬ 
tion, nevertheless, if we are going to have 
an export subsidy on any product pro¬ 
duced in this country we should have a 
tariff on its import of at least equal 
amount in order to be even remotely fair. 
If we are going to build ourselves up here 
into a high standard of living and prices 
then the wall has to be complete all the 
way around us, does it not? Else we go 
down into the peasant standards of the 
rest of the world. I do not know of any 
other answer to that question. And 
these people who talk glibly about lower¬ 
ing tariffs and then put 100-percent em¬ 
bargoes against the importation into this 
country of their own products ought to 
stop and begin to talk a little reason and 
common sense. Somebody ought to real¬ 
ize that wages and prices in America have 
gone up during this war. Maybe our tar¬ 
iffs are not high enough. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired. 

Mr, KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman five additional minutes. 

Mr. HINSHAW. We talk a great deal 
about doing good in the world and build¬ 
ing up foreign trade. I saw by the paper 
this morning that Mr. Wallace had said 
that our Imports should exceed our ex¬ 
ports. I ran through his remarks rather 
hurriedly and did not find those exact 
words, but I will accept the reporters’ 
statement on it. What does Mr. Wal¬ 
lace believe we can import into this coun¬ 
try in excess of our exports? I should 
like to know that. He used to.be Secre¬ 
tary of Agriculture; he is the fellow who 
caused the placing of the import embar¬ 
goes on these goods by instituting export 
subsidies. There are many embargoes. 
There is an embargo against the impor¬ 
tation of wheat into this country. We 
grow 800,000,000 bushels of wheat a year, 
or more, and there is an 800,000-bushel 
import quota restriction, which, in my 
way of figuring, is one-tenth of 1 percent 
of the production in the United States. 
That is all the wheat that is allowed to 
be imported into this country. And we 
have a tariff on the importation of wheat 
to boot. There are some other Important 
embargoes, or virtual embargoes, such as 
those on cattle and other things, which 
have been discussed here. 

If we are going to be able to live in 
this world and sell abroad, in the first 
place we will have to produce cheaper 
and better than they do abroad. We 
can do that in certain lines. We can 
do it in the mass-production industries. 
Mass production, of course, is the forte 
of this country. We will be able to ex¬ 
port our mass-production goods, but 
unless we reduce the cost of the other 
items of production in this country then 
we might as well forget trying to export 


such items by any other means than 
by subsidy. If you are going to sub¬ 
sidize, I ask you, if you will not have to 
put on an import duty to offset the 
subsidy? 

There is much more to this subject 
that the Members should consider. We 
have other acts than the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act. We have other 
acts than the tariff acts that affect our 
imports and exports, and at the con¬ 
clusion of my remarks I shall place in 
the Record certain quotations from the 
United States Code which will cover the 
authorities granted in the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act and Soil Conservation 
Act limiting importations into the United 
States of agricultural products and for 
paying export subsidies. 

If you are going into the quota sys¬ 
tem on imports. Mr. Chairman, and you 
are going that way because we have taken 
several long steps on the road, if you are 
going into the quota-restriction business, 
then go 100 percent and protect us all. 
If you are going to operate under quota 
restrictions on the importation of goods 
into the United States we do not need 
any tariffs. There should be no need 
whatever for a tariff under quota re¬ 
strictions. You can Just cut tariffs to 
zero and say we have free trade. You 
can call it that if you want to, but it is 
not free trade because you only allow 
a very small percent of the foreign 
production to enter the United States, 
not enough to affect our local market 
but enough to make a whale of a profit 
for both the foreign producer of that 
stuff and the importer. Is that not 
correct? 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. I know 
the gentleman is approaching it from a 
proper scientific and fair angle. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Who are for this 
bill? The mass-production industries, 
the big industries are for it. Of course, 
the exporters and importers are for it, 
too, because they tell us that we are 
going to have a big foreign trade and 
export $15,000,000,000 worth more goods 
than we import in the first 5 years after 
the war. What are you going to do with 
the $15,000,000,000 balance abroad? 
How are you going to get it back over 
here? You will have to take it in goods 
or you will have to invest it abroad or 
else fund it as a loan to the people abroad 
on some kind of a time-payment basis. 
There is no other answer to that at all. 
That is the same proposition that the 
Congress opposed some time ago. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair¬ 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HINSHAW. I yield to the gentle¬ 
man from New York. 

Mr. REED of New York. Those ex¬ 
ported automobiles, for instance, will 
have to be paid for by the very cheap¬ 
est labor that produces over there, and 
those goods flowing in here are going to 
cut down our wages to the very lowest 
level. 

Mr. HINSHAW. There is no other an¬ 
swer to it and if the gentlemen on the 
Democratic side of the House want us 
to suffer from that sort of th^ I hope 
we do it quickly so the people of the 
country will find out the truth. 

The people who will be hurt by this 
bill are the smaller industries and their 
workers, and the fanners who don’t have 


quota-import restrictions and export 
subsidies on their crops. When they are 
hurt America is seriously wounded. 

Mr. Chairman, 1,190 items of tariff 
have been reduced by trade treaty, which 
comprise 62 percent of the dollar vol¬ 
ume of the importations of dutiable 
items into this country. Do you realize 
that 870 of those tariff reductions or 
nearly three-quarters of the reductions 
have only been effective beginning or 
since January 1, 1939? On September 
1, 1939, the world went to war. You 
do not know what effect those reduc¬ 
tions are going to have upon the United 
States’ economy after this war is over 
because they could have had no effect 
whatever since they were instituted, to 
date. They could not have had any ef¬ 
fect. All foreign trade has been under 
a system of controls that are almost ab¬ 
solute, and in many cases tariffs have 
been suspended. 

Mr. Chairman, I submit the following 
as parts of the legal authority for the 
payment of export subsidies, and the es¬ 
tablishment of Import quota restrictions. 

United States Code, title 7, section 608 
(a) 3—the AAA: 

Subject to the provisions of subsection (1) 
of this section, the Secretary of Agriculture 
shall make payments, out of any moneys 
available for such payments, in such amounts 
as he finds, upon the basis of the Investiga¬ 
tion made pursuant to subsection (1) of this 
section, to be fair and reasonable and best 
calculated to effectuate the declared policy of 
this chapter: 

(a) To remove from the normal channels 
of trade and commerce qiiantitles of any 
basic agricultural commodity or product 
thereof; 

(b) To expand domestic or foreign mar¬ 
kets for any basic agricultural commodity or 
product thereof; 

(c) In connection with the production of 
that part of any basic agricultural commodi¬ 
ty which Is required for domestic consump¬ 
tion. 

United States Code, title 7, section 624: 

624 (a). Whenever the President has reason 
to believe that any one or more articles are 
being or are practically certain to be im¬ 
ported into the United States under such 
condition and in sufficient quantities as to 
render or tend to render Inoltcctive or mate¬ 
rially Interfere wltli any program or opera¬ 
tion undertaken, or to reduce substantially 
the amount of any product, processed in the 
United States from any commodity subject 
to • • • he shall cause an immediate 

investigation to be made by the United States 
Tariff Commission. • * • 

(b) If. on the basis of such investigation 
and report to him of findings and recommen¬ 
dations made, in connection therewith, the 
President finds the existence of such facts, he 
shall by proclamation impose such fees on, 
or such limitations on the total quantity of, 
any article or articles which may be entered 
or withdrawn from warehouse • ♦ • 

provided, that no limitation shall be im¬ 
posed on the total quantity which may be 
Imported from any country which reduces 
such permlfisible quantity to less than 60 
percent of the average annual quantity of 
such aftlcle which was Imported from such 
country during the period from January 1, 
1929, to December 81, 1933, both dates inclu¬ 
sive. 

Mr. Chairman. I have prepared the 
following table of some of the princi¬ 
pal agricultural and other product* of 
the people of California, showing thO 
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percent of reductions in tariff that have 
been made under the trade treaty pro¬ 
gram. 

Partial liat of ttema of production in Cali^ 
fomia on which tariffs have been reduced 
by trade treaty 


Par. 

No. 

Items 

Percent 
reduc¬ 
tion In 
tarlfl 

Treaty 

country 

202 (a).. 

Tiles, floor and walL.. 

60 

Mexico. 

206 (b). 

Portland oement. 

25 

Bclidum. 

2U. 

Earthenware and 
crockery. 

60 

Mexico. 


8CHEDULX 3 


ao2 (a),J 
846.. 


Manganese ore. 

Steel ingots. 

Saddlery and bamess, 
plated hardware. 


60 


Brazil. 
Belgium. 
United King* 
dom. 


SCHBDULK 7 


701 

CatUo-. 

40 


712. 

Chickens, guineas, 

40 

Do. 


ducks, geese. i 



;i3. 

ERg.s of chickens In 

60 

Do. 


snelJ. 



710. 

Honey (2 reductions),. 

60 

Guatemala. 




Mexico. 


Halibut. 

60 

Canada. 

717 (a).. 

tiwordhsh.. 

60 

Do. 

722. 

Barley. 

26 


72f. 

Oats.. 

60 

1)n 

740. 

Figs. 

40 

Turkey, 

742. 

Kaisins wade from 

26 

Do. 


seedless grapes. 



743. 

Limes__ 

60 

United 




Kingdom 




and Mexi¬ 




co. 

748. 

Phims, prunes, green 

60 

Argentina. 


or ripe. 



762. 

Candid or glaoed 

37H 

Franoc. 


frnits. 



772,...., 

Tomatoes, canned_ 

60 

Argentina. 

783. 

Cotton, long-«taplo.... 

“l 

I’eru. 


804_ 

Still wines from grapes. 

60 

1 Franco. 


SCHEDULE ; 

IS 


1680(a). 

1580(b). 

1651...„ 

Hides and skins of 
oattlo. 

Leather (miscanane- 
ous items). 

Motioii'>picture«fllm 
nesaUves and posi¬ 
tives. 

60 

33’i' 

60 

Argentina, 

Uruguay. 

United 

Kingdom. 

Mexico. 


Seleoted liat of dutiable agricultural items 
produced in Califomia with taHffa now in 
effect and tChich have not yet been reduced 


Par. 

No. 

Items 

TarllT 

743. 

Sehednle 7; 

Orarges. 

1 cent per pomid. 
iH eents per pound. 

743. 

Orapi^it (o^sr 
than flrom Cubs), 

744. 

OUyes. in brine: 


760. 

Green. 

Blpo. 

Walnuts; 

20 cento per fsllsn. 

80 cento per ftiJon. 

760._ 

Not shelled.... 

Shelled. 

Pecans; 

6 cento per pound. 

16 cento per poimd. 


Not shelled.*.. 
Shelled_..... 

6 cento ner nflunH. 

10 cento per pound. 


Mr. JBNKXNS. Mr. catairman, X yield 
Id minutes to the gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr. KbahI. 


Mr.KBAN* Mr. Chairman; dUMng the 
past few days' we have had presented to 
116 an extraordinary amount of factual 


information! Those who have studied 
this tariff Question for many years have 
ably presented Uie essential data. There 
is no need for me to add to the facts and 
figures. 

What. In essence, is the decision with 
which we are now faced? As a matter 
of background, we have the history of 
the United States, which has had a pro¬ 
tective tariff since the First Congress. 

Under the economic conditions which 
we faced in the nineteenth century and 
in the first part of the twentieth century 
a protective tariff was the Republican 
program. 

Our present tremendous industrial ca¬ 
pacity which has resulted in our becom¬ 
ing the arsenal of democracy and win¬ 
ning two wars is a monument to the suc¬ 
cess of this policy. 

However, about the time of the last 
war this country had grown so power¬ 
ful—^industrially and financially—that 
whatever the immediate situation may be 
today it is evident that in future we will 
be a creditor nation. 

Does this call for a change in our basic 
policy? 


We have an excess of manufacturing 
capacity. If we arc to export the sur¬ 
plus goods of our factories, a balance of 
trade must be met to a great extent either 
by increased imports or by American 
investments in foreign lands. 

It is not necessary to choose which of 
these two courses we will take. We 
should do both and we can do both, for 
we have also an excess of capital seeking 
productive employment. 

In making investments abroad, we 
should not repeat the mistakes of the 
twenties and have these entirely in the 
form of loans which we expect to have 
paid off. but om investments i^ould be 
largely in equities—a productive share 
in the development of backward areas. 

If these turn out satisfactorily and pay 
good dividends, there is no reason why 
investors In this country should wish to 
give them up. It is an old saying that 
the only time a banker wants a loan 
paid off is when he feels there is doubt 
that it may be paid—and this goes for 
individuals. 

If we make these investments really 
productive, we not only insure ourselves 
a fair return but also, by raising the 
standard of living in formerly backward 
countries, we may weH establish a de¬ 
mand for American goods in areas where 
now no such demand exists. 


Year after year this outward flow of 
capital should aid in providing foreigners 
with the dollars to buy our goods and 
thus avoid the necessity of their flooding 
our mrkets with imports. 

With the partial exhaustion of some 
of our natural resources, it is quite 
possible that more and more of raw 
materials now on the free list which are 


— ^^ wfwolo AVA Aiucmwa Uiw 

Will come into thi^ comUsy i 
contribute to balancing our trade. 

Surely there is no advantage to aiiyc 
in.carrying out the New Deal polioy' 
the thirties which was to create i 
necesaary trade balance by receiving tU 
and burying it in the ground. * 


On last Tuesday, the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. TNoKl asked if it was not true 
that if we paid for foreign goods in 
dollars these dollars must ul14mately 
come back to our country to buy Ameri¬ 
can goods. This is, of course, true. A 
dollar is only good in countries where 
the monetary standard is a dollar. But 
the paths for the return of this dollar to 
our shores are often devious. 

Fbr instance, many Europeans realis¬ 
ing the strength of our country have been 
accustomed to keeping reserves of dollar 
bills in their strong boxes. Again some 
of these dollars will be used to purchase 
American stocks and bonds. Many 
American workers might fare meagerly 
before they ever see this money. 

Yes. under present conditions foreign 
trade should be encouraged, and 1 be¬ 
lieve in true reciprocity for this trade. 
But in laying our plans we must be most 
careful not to destroy those Industries 
needed for national defense, not to de¬ 
stroy new industries which can be help¬ 
ful to our future economy—the develop¬ 
ment of our chemical industry and our 
rayon industry in the past few years 
would never have occurred if it had not 
been for the protective tariff—^nor should 
we destroy industries which, owing to 
their historical protection by the tariff, 
have trained many workers who know no 
other trade, and about whose factories 
communities have grown up which would 
become ghost towns if tariffs were 
removed. 


We find facing us today two questions: 
First, should a reciprocal trade program 
be continued? I believe it should. 

Second, are the present methods the 
best methods which can be developed? 
I do not think so. 


application of the most-favored-nation 
clause by which we have thrown away 
our bargaining power by excessive con- 
Mssions to many nations in exchange 
for nothing. Through this policy much 
of our bargaining power has been frit¬ 
tered away, and this is one reason we 
are today faced with a request for further 
power. 

I also question whether Congress 
should delegate to the Chief Executive 
so much power over the pay envelope of 
our workers without some check. I can¬ 
not see the slightest objection to giving 
Congress the right to nullify by a major¬ 
ity vote of both Houses, within a specified 
time, any new trade treaty which is 
gainst the public Interest. Certainly 
this would not lead to logrolling, if 
a tyeaty is so bad that a majority of 
both Houses opposes its provisions it 
never should go into effe^. 

It is interesting to note that only yes¬ 
terday in his message, President Truman 
In endorsing this identical provision in 
the Reorganization Act stated, I quote: 
Tlecessary control is reserv^ to the 
Congress,'* by this method. 

‘MlvtoabUtty 0* 

grwUttg Mdltlonal power now to r^ce 
certain tariffs as far as 76 percent below 
the rates in existence in 1934. 

The most important of our treaties— 
that with the United ■ Blhigdom—lonly 
^^e Into effect on January 1. 1939—9 
ttonttu before Germany's attacfk on 
FolandL Of the M treaties now In effect, 
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IS MvS'lii satetenoe IM ttian a Fear 
lar thf itart of tlie Jtaropean war. 

Ofl^HBr troaliesiiiadeli^ 1935-* 

It weraappUoalMia aalF wtieo the world 
wa» ill a tiiiimcdl4 Certainly there hae 
been no aqperlenoe to prove what are, or 
1 ^ he, the ^toete on American employ*- 
mast of the treatlei already made. 

ICr. aXNSilAW. Mr. Chairman. wiU 
the sentleman yield? 

Mr. B3BAN. I yield to the gentleman 
Drom California. 

Mr. HINSHAW. I hope the gentleman 
will include in his remarks a list of those 
treaties which were placed in effect prior 
to January 1,1939. and those subsequent 
to it, because then we shall be able to 
see that the treaties placed in effect prior 
to January 1.1939. were almost all with 
our little lAtin-American neighbors, with 
whcan we want to trade, of course, but 
with whom we have no competition 
whatever on nearly all the items that 
are involved. 

Mr. KEAN. I will be glad to do so. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEAN. I will be glad to yield. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I think the record 
will show that industrial woiicers in the 
United States have about two and a half 
times the productive capital that Eng¬ 
land has. Of course, compared to the 
balance of the world, it is inslgnillcant. 
Does the gentleman believe we have 
reached a point in our economy where 
it is necessary for our people, who are 
now saving in the form of liquid savings 
at the rate of forty to forty-four billion 
dollars per annum as individuals, to ex¬ 
port that capital and Invest it in other 
countries, turning over to those people 
the necessary productive tools with 
which to produce goods to raise their 
standard of living, there not being in 
this country a place to Invest that money 
to provide the proper ratio of produc¬ 
tion? In other words, does the gentle¬ 
man feel we have reached the point 
where we should now export that 
capital? 

Mr. KEAN. I do. 

Mr. CRAWFCXID. If I understand 
the gentleman correctly, he does not be¬ 
lieve it is sound for us to export that 
capital through the medium of long-term 
loans? 

Mr. KEAN. That is correct. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. But we should put 
it in the form of equity capital? 

Mr. KEAN. That is correct. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. 1 agree with the 
last portion of that, to the effect that 
if we are going to send the capital out 
then we should take the necessary steps 
to see that a stabiliaed government is 
maintained in that country so that those 
investments win be sound investments. 
What are the steps we must take? I 
tfaixik that comes within the Add of the 
new International police force. I think 
It win be dealt with at Ban Frandsoo. 
Btttl have not yet been able to sell my¬ 
self on the soundness of our makl^ 
short- or long-term loans. 

Mr. KEAN. X thank the gentleman. 

Mr. Chairman, there has been much 
propaganda to the eftaot that passage 
of this MU wlthoiit amendment is es¬ 
sential to future world peace and to the 

* KOX—eio 


success of the Ban Francisco Conference. 
X am frank to say 1 cannot see the con- 
nectimi. 

The program of the administration, as 
outlined by their spokesman, has as its 
objective, increasing our exports from 
three billion to twelve billion. 

These goods must be sold somewhere, 
and of necessity we must invade those 
markets which other nations have been 
accustomed to supplying. 

This is trade warfare with a vengeance. 
If wars are the result of trade warfare, 
which I do not acknowledge, certainly 
more bad feeling might be caused by 
this program than any good feeling 
which might arise from a freer exchange 
of goods caused by concessions in the 
treaties. 

We should get away from these smoke 
screens and camouflage created by the 
State Department as propaganda for this 
bill, and look at it from the viewpoint 
merely of: Will this legislation add to the 
living standard of the American people, 
or will it lower it? 

As I have previously stated. I approve 
of the theory of reciprocal trade treaties. 

I, therefore, am ready to continue this 
act as an experiment—for a short period. 

But before granting more authority to 
the State Department to take actions 
which are so vital to the workers in the 
United States, it would seem to be better 
Judgment to test the effects of the treaties 
already made, in a time in which there 
exists a more normal world economy, and 
then take stock in the light of our further 
experience. 

Bdr. Chairman. In response to the re¬ 
quest of the gentleman from California 
IMr. Hxnshaw], there foUows a list of 
trade agreemens which have been made: 


Trade agreements signed > 


Country 

Signed 

Effective 

riih* 

Aug. 24,1934 
Feb. 2,1935 

Feb. 27,1935 

Sept, 3,1934 

Brasil. 

Jan. 1,1936 

Belcium (and Luxem* 
hnrg) - -. -_ 

May l.m36 

Haltir.. 

Mar. 28,193.'> 

June .3.19:15 

flwfldpn ^ 

May 25.193.5 
Bept. 13,1935 
Nov. 15.1935 
Pec. 18,1935 

Aur. 5.1935 


May 2P. 1938 

Canada (superseded). 

Honduras. 

.Tan. 1,1030 
Mar. 2,1930 

nrha Nflthfn-lfitids .. . _ 

Dec. 29.19.35 

Feb. 1,1980 

Swltserland....... 

Jau. 9,19.‘«J 

Feb. 16,1930 

Nioaragua*..._ 

Mar. 11.1936 

Oot. 1.1930 


Apr. 24,1936 

June 16.1930 

Vraiinp , ,_ _ 

May ri,l9:w 

Do. 

Finland. 

May 18.1936 

Nov. 2,1980 

Coats Rica....._ 

N»v. 28,1936 

Aug. 2,1937 


Feb, 19,1937 

May 81,1987 

Cieohoslovakta *.— 

Mar. 7,1938 

Apr. l»,m 
Oot. 88,lii 

Xouador........_— 

Aug. 6,1938 

United Kingdom. 

Nov. 17,1938 

Jan. 1,1988 

Canada (aeoond agrea* 
mant)__ 

_.do. 

f>0. 

Turkey.......— 

Apr. 1,1989 

May 0,1988 

VsniEtiola _ _ 

Nov. 0,1939 

Deo. 341889 

Dso. 91,1818 

Dee, 80,1840 
NOV. 18,1841 

lin. 6,1042 
ntf 98,1942 
JSSL 1,1043 

Cuba (flrat aupplemen- 

tary agreoment) .. 

Canada (rapplcmcutary 
fox'fur agreement) ‘— 

Dec. 18.1988 

Dec. 18,1840 
Oot. 14,1841 

Ca& (second sufiple* 
montary agreement)— 

Pppi __ 

Dec. 

iSg. 

Uruguay___ 

IM'nTlm _ _........ 

Jon. 80,1043 
June 28,1044 
Nov. 10,1043 

Trim _........... 

Iceland... - — 


1 Negotiationf ara In.prasveaf wiftb Fansuy; negotia 
tlom with Bolivia are izaodve.- ' 
s The duty oonoeasloiis and eertata other proVIslonF; of 
tbia agreement eiaaed to bo In Ihtm ib of Mar. 10. 

* The ^ Uik anOiMit waa impended os of ^ 

Tblf replMM 0 filtfte foppleaioatary agreement 
relating to ^ tuta, Ugned on Peo. 80,1989. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
g^tleman from New Jersey has expired. 

Mr. DOUOHTON of North Carolina. 
Mr. Chairman. I yield 15 minutes to the 
gentleman from Alabama LMr. Patrick]. 

Mr. PATRICK. Mr. Chairman, we 
belong to a group here that does not be¬ 
lieve that Uncle Sam is Uncle Sap. The 
minority ranking committeeman so re¬ 
ferred to him. Uncle Sam knows what 
he is doing. There are certain people 
in the United States who remind one of 
the feUow who got on the train and had 
been on the. train only a very few min¬ 
utes when he happened to look down in 
front and yelled to the engineer to stop 
the train because, he said. '‘Don’t you see 
that the tracks come together down the 
railroad?” That man no doubt called 
the engineer Uncle Sap. 

Mr. Chairman, we have to think in 
terms of intelligence in connection with 
the management of affairs. I am today 
supporting this program because I be¬ 
lieve that a 50 percent additional leeway 
of flexibility and a 3-year margin of ac¬ 
tion will be helpful in carrying on at 
this particular time the Nation’s affairs. 

Let me give you a quotation from Wal¬ 
ter Lippmann. Those who do not al¬ 
ways agree with Mr. Lippmann must ad¬ 
mit he Is a writer of worth. 

Nowhere else on earth and never before 
in history has any people had conditions so 
favorable as they are In the United States 
to proving their capacity for self-government. 
It will be a profound humiliation, therefore, 
if once again we fall Into the pitfalls of a 
national policy that will leave us danger¬ 
ously expoeed to unmanageable perils from 
abroad. • • • We are liquidating In sweat, 
blood, and tears the fact that we * • • 

proclaimed ideals while we left our « • * 
alliances unformed and unsustained. 

We are living in a nation and that na¬ 
tion is living in a world. The greatest 
hazard to our trade relations is not a 
foreign hazard but a home hazard. It 
is a self-inflicted program of rigidity 
brought about by legislation in a short¬ 
sighted effort to aid our trade relations. 
We have found that in a world of chang¬ 
ing and BWtf t-movlng events any success¬ 
ful program must be one of flexibility. 

We need leeway and an area of ac¬ 
tion. the working ground of sound judg¬ 
ment and intelligence, which calls for a 
program permitting flexibility. We are 
the legislative body. We merely provide 
the source of legal action in which to 
travel. I think one of the most whole¬ 
some things to build up good will In the 
world, which pays more dividends than 
we ever dreamed of until recently, is to 
have it so that whenever the reduction in 
one country obtains it carries a tariff 
concession for all; so that the smallest 
nation on earth can run up its flag and 
sail to any port in the United States and 
trade on an equal basis with any other 
nation. 

Mr. Chairman, our friends on the 
other side have missed the greatest mes¬ 
sage of the whole life of Wendell Wlll- 
kie, who wrote and thought of "One 
World” and had a well-conceived idea 
of one world. We are not living any 
more as we once did. We used to have 
plural systems of commerce. We have 
on all the earth now only one great re¬ 
volving pulsating system of commerce. 
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We all dip Into it. We get silicon 
from one place, rubber from another, 
tin from another, coffee from another, 
sugar from another, and so on. That ex¬ 
change has wrapped itself in the coils 
of one great system, and we might as well 
recognize that fact and deal accord¬ 
ingly. If we look back down the road, if 
we try to build walls, if we try to live in 
the past, we will be like China and her 
wall of masonry; we will wake up some 
day very soon and see this ancient relic of 
the past. Still its ardent worshipers are 
seen worshiping at that wall Just be¬ 
cause their fathers worshiped there. 
This wall was erected in sections, the 
work of Fordney, McCumber, Smoot. 
Hawley, McKinley, even our revered Un¬ 
derwood and others. All these people 
were revered and wrought work for their 
day. But wc progress forward and not 
backward. Men get a strange idea of 
that. 

May I read you a little bit from Robert 
Frost’s Mending Wall: 

Something there Is that doesn’t love a wall. 
That sends the frozen ground-swell under it. 
And spills the upper boulders In the 
sun. • • • 

I let my neighbor know beyond the hill 
My apple trees will never get across 
And eat the cones under his pines. • • • 

Before 1 built a wall I’d ask to know 
What I was walling In or walling out 
And to whom I was like to give offense. 
Something there Is that doesn’t love a 
wall. * • • 

I see him there 

Bringing a stone grasped firmly by the 
top: • • • 

Bike an old stone savage armed, 

He moves In darkness it seems to me. 

And yet they look back, behind. They 
look not to the light of the newer or 
broader existence. Why do two men 
stand on the same floor, talk of the same 
events, surrounded by the same history, 
and see it so differently? It is because 
one looks forward while the other looks 
backward. It Is not the standing still. 
It is the future that shapes the decisions 
men make here. 

I heard one of my colleagues the gen¬ 
tleman from Minnesota IMr. Knutson 1. 
in proclaiming against the flexibility of 
a tariff, say this—think I am quoting 
him exactly: *1 cannot understand why 
the State Department wishes 50-percent 
bargaining-power increase when we do 
not know what sort of world we are leg¬ 
islating in, and you boys from the South 
should help to hold this thing In check.” 

These are my good friends who are 
to help shape laws and ways for Amer¬ 
ica to act. That is the reason we have 
to have flexibility of action. It is like 
photographing the sky on a cloudy day. 
It changes hour by hour and day by day, 
and we have to have legislation tor those 
who execute the program to carry on. 
That is the reason we put men of brain 
and character and intelligence and abil¬ 
ity and experience behind the engine 
that we have got to drive across the face 
of the earth. It is not as it used to be. 
It is a world-wide activity now and the 
doors are going to have to be opened 
wider, because our intercourse with na¬ 
tions is going to far overlap anything 
we have ever seen on the face of this 
earth. We are going to have to deal 


with the problem as friends and neigh¬ 
bors and brothers. You can sit on the 
floor here conversing with a colleague, 
and 2 days hence can be getting a cable¬ 
gram from him from across the seas. 

Can we ignore that and build a wall 
that within a few short months may 
show that we have built up the wrong 
thing? For heaven's sake, let us leave it 
so that those who are given the respon¬ 
sibility of carrying on can do so without 
a millstone around their necks. We 
must have a more charitable and liberal 
way of doing things in this Nation if we 
are to still keep the feeling of fraternity 
that this opportunity among nations af¬ 
fords us. It is an opportunity that 
events may never bring again to our 
Nation’s door. This time, if we behave. 
Uncle Sam will not be called the pole¬ 
cat of nations. 

Southerners are told that we are still 
fighting the Civil War in the South. The 
first thing I heard when I came to Wash¬ 
ington was that I was an unreconstructed 
rebel, that we in the South were still 
lighting the Civil War. I had to come 
here to Washington before I found that 
they were still fighting the Revolutionary 
War, that men here are still drawing a 
sabre on England and trying to cut some 
sort of an issue between England and 
America. They never miss an oppor¬ 
tunity to do that. Let them stop fight¬ 
ing the Revolutionary War and then 
maybe they can lead us poor southern 
boys out of the doldrums of the old Civil 
War—if they feel we are still in that 
fight. 

One of them today came into the Dem¬ 
ocratic cloak room, quoting the boys from 
the South, telling us we are benighted 
and do not know whfit is good for us. 
Let me quote Donald Nelson’s views on 
the future of the South. This is what 
the former War Production Board 
Chaiiman said: 

The South has always had great material 
resources and a favorable climate. But now 
it has in addition two other resources that 
It once lacked. Today, largely as a result of 
the war. it has Industrial know-how on a 
large scale, both among managers and work¬ 
ers. Add the fact that the level of per capita 
purchasing power is rising more rapidly in 
the South than In any other region, and I 
say flatly that the South cannot be prevented 
from moving swiftly into an era of indus¬ 
trial and social development that wlU astound 
the world. 

Of course, we in the South welcome 
this era. We are helping to usher it in 
when we open the door to a more favor¬ 
able and more understanding concourse 
with the world. 

However, if the South is to push in¬ 
dustrialization vigorously, we must co¬ 
operate with the rest of the country and 
with the world. Hie interests of the 
South are an integral part of the for¬ 
eign-trade interests of the country. 

Specifically, we in the South can work 
for full production and full employment, 
for foreign investment on a large scale, 
and for a world organization to lower 
tariffs and to promote international 
trade. 

Those are three things that fit nicely 
together and are correlated. They will 
help to build a sound structure on which 
to stand. 


You cannot set a chair down unless it 
have three legs. Set it on two and it 
will fall over. It is a strange thing to 
me that these gentlemen opposing this 
will sustain two of the legs, and then 
as to the third, which will make of it 
enough that a sound surface will be ob¬ 
tained, they rise up in indignation and 
want to fight everybody that tries to get 
it through. 

Foreign trade is a two-way proposi¬ 
tion. In order for foreign coimtries to 
obtain the money with which to pay for 
the products which the United States 
Wishes to export, this country must buy 
products from these countries. I think 
with Robert Frost that when we are 
building walls it is a good idea to think 
of what we are walling out as well as 
what we are walling in. When you think 
of the number of nations with which we 
are dealing as compared to us as merely 
one nation, it only emphasizes the 
strength and the logic of that sort of 
reasoning. 

The Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act 
was passed in 1934 as an instrument for 
remedying the disastrous consequences 
of the high tariff policies of the twenties 
and the early thirties. Since 1934, 32 
agreements have been concluded with 28 
countries and up to 1939 exports had 
doubled. 

In the statement of Secretary Stet- 
tinius given before the House Ways and 
Means Committee, he said: 

Rising standards of living in every part 
of the world are dependent in large measure 
on our ability to bring world trade out of 
the trough of the 1930'8. When farmers and 
workers are allowed to produce what they 
can make most efficiently, and to trade their 
goods widely for the output of others, then 
everyone has more to eat, more to wear, more 
to enjoy. Freedom from want is not an im¬ 
practical dream. Incapable of being realized 
in our time; it is a realistic goal, fully with¬ 
in the range cf our production skills and 
technologies. 

Assistant Secretary of State Will Clay¬ 
ton. testifying before the same House 
committee, said: 

The great strength of the reciprocal trade 
agreements Idea is the Implicit recognition 
that international trade, like all trade, is 
a two-way affair. No trader can sell with¬ 
out buying; no nation can sell abroad with¬ 
out buying abroad. A manufacturer or 
trader profits because his selling price ex¬ 
ceeds his total costs; a nation profits because 
it secures better or cheaper goods abroad 
than at home, and pays for them with other 
goods, produced in excess of home require¬ 
ments. During the 11 years of the Recip¬ 
rocal Trade Agreements Act. this program 
has paid off in dollars and cents to the Amer¬ 
ican farmer, businessman, and consumer. 

During the 1930's of every dollar of 
Income earned in the South in agriculture, 
manufacturing, and mining, about 15 
cents came directly from foreign trade. 
The importance of foreign trade to the 
country as a whole measured in this way 
was only about half as great. Exports 
of southern products probably consti¬ 
tuted more than 20 percent by value of 
the total production of movable goods in 
the Southern States in the twenties, and 
about 16 percent in the late thirties. If 
foreign trade is greatly expanded from 
its prewar levels, this would approxi¬ 
mately double the dollar amount of our 
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eiports tn tha late twenties^ and would 
be aticnit tiuree timei the doUor amount of 
our export! before the war. H the United 
Stalee attains an export yolume of $10,- 
00n,000;000 after the war, the South ex¬ 
perts to share In the trade to the same 
extent as In prewar years. 

Let us examine the foreign trade of 
the South in prewar years: 

The value of-exports through southern 
ports amounted to $1,500,000,000 in 1027. 
It was nearly $1,000,000,000 even in 1937 
when conditions were relatively unfavor¬ 
able in the cotton trade. Imports 
through southern ports in those years 
amounted to $400,000,000 and $300,000,- 
000, respe^ively. These goods were not 
necessarily produced in the South, or im¬ 
ported for consumption there. Further, 
these figures do not account for southern 
products shipped out through ports in 
other parts of the country, and. of more 
importance, do not include raw materials 
and semifinished products originating in 
the South but processed in other parts 
of the country and then exported. This 
pattern, incidentally, has been a major 
handicap to southern industrial deyeK^- 
ment. However, considering these limi¬ 
tations on these figures, we know that in 
the 1920’s and 1930'$ about 30 percent 
of the total exports of the United States 
were through southern ports. Imports 
through southern ports represented 
about 10 percent of total imports of the 
country. These two figures—30 percent 
export, and 10 percent import—measure 
roughly the direct share of the South 
in foreign trade in prewar years. 

This Trade Agreements Act needs not 
only renewal but strengthening. In rec¬ 
ommending to the Congress that the act 
be continued. President Roosevelt shortly 
before his death asked that the authority 
to reduce tariffs by 50 percent be 
strengthened by making it apply to the 
tariff which we maintain today rather 
than to the tariff which we had 10 years 
ago. The bill before Congress today em¬ 
bodies this proposal. 

But besides being good business, there 
are other significant reasons for sup¬ 
porting the trade agreements. The 
United States has a high moral respon¬ 
sibility to keep the peace of the world. 
World peace and world trade are indi¬ 
visible. 

Our course was set for us by President 
Truman when he addressed the Con¬ 
gress for the first time: 

We have learned to fight with other na- 
tlona In common defense' of our freedom. 
We must now learn to Uve with other na¬ 
tions for our mutual good. We must learn 
to trade to live with other nations so that 
there may he—for our mutual advantage— 
increased production. Increased employment, 
and better standards of living throughout 
the world. • 

We are forced to override the backward 
tendencies of our good friends of the 
Congress whose thinking is shaped by 
what supersalesmen sold their fathers 
and grandfathers 40 to 50 years ago. To 
the future we look. The life of America 
is the liviiig fiesh of the present, not the 
dead bones of the past. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gen^eman from Alabama has expired. 

Mr. DOUQHTON of North Carolina. 
Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 sdnutes to the 


gentleman from Massachusetts CBfr. 
Lsmi], 

nOlPSOOAL 1BAOI INSANQStS AKISIOAN TBSTILM 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Chairman, no one 
questions the principle of economic co¬ 
operation among the nations. We do 
question, however, the practical applica¬ 
tion of it in certain specific cases. The 
textile Industry is one. If the proposed 
concessions to foreign manufacturers are 
enacted Into law, the American textile 
industry will not only lose in the home 
market, it will be forced back to sub¬ 
standard wage levels in order to main¬ 
tain its very existence. 

The enlightened statesmanship which 
throws American workers out of Jobs in 
order to appease foreign demands is 
progress in reverse. Much as we would 
like to raise the living standards of a 
neighbor, we do not find a solution by 
merely swapping places with him. The 
motive may be noble but the economic 
results are disastrous. In so doing we 
compromise American standards with 
foreign standards of long hours, low 
wages, and inferior quality. We would 
find ourselves in the same position as a 
man on a treadmill. Though he appears 
to be walking forward, he is, in effect, 
drifting backward. 

Under the Reciprocal Trade Agree¬ 
ments Act of June 12, 1934, and since 
extended, the President is given the au¬ 
thority to enter into trade agreements 
with foreign countries. He may modify 
American tariff rates whenever he finds 
American or foreign import restrictions 
unduly burdening or restricting the for¬ 
eign trade of the United States. 

Opposition to this act emphasized 
these points: 

First. The act is based on the false 
premise that the decline in world trade 
in the early 1930’s was the cause, rather 
than the effect, of the depression, and it 
exaggerates the role of American export 
trade In connection with domestic pros¬ 
perity. 

Second. Lowering American tariffs and 
admitting more imports will hurt domes¬ 
tic industries but will not induce for¬ 
eign countries to increase their imports 
of American products. 

Third. The act gives the President too 
much power over tariff making, a power 
which belongs to Congress. 

Fourth. The system of public hearings 
set up under the act is insufficient and 
unsatisfactory. 

Fifth. The bargaining position of the 
United States is weakened by the gen¬ 
eralization of concessions provided for 
under the act; and 

Sixth. The act is unconstitutional be¬ 
cause of its delegation of legislative power 
and its failure to require Senate ratilloa- 
tlon of trade agreements. 

The number of reduction* In duty 
granted by the United State* in trade 
agreements and in effect on J^imuary 1, 
1945, amounts to 1,194. Ih adffition, the 
United States has guaranteed not to in¬ 
crease the existing tariff rates on 62 
commodities. On the basis of 1939 im¬ 
port statistics, the duty reductions in 
effect on January 1945 , have lowered 
the average---€quivmlettt ad valorem— 
duty on the total dnt^le Imports by 
81 percent from Uie average preagree¬ 


ment rate; they have lowered the average 
duty on imports subject to reduced rates 
Inr 43 percent. Of all dutiable imports 
In 1989,63 percent would have been sub¬ 
ject to the reduced rates in effect on 
January 1, 1945. Among the more im¬ 
portant import commodities on which 
duty reductions have been granted are: 
Cane sugar from Cuba, whisky, nickel, 
cigarette leaf tobacco, cattle, flaxseed, 
canned beef, hides and skins, crude pe¬ 
troleum, watehes and watch movements, 
sawed boards, and textile products. 

It would be fatal to sacrifice the home 
market for the export market. In 1929, 
the value of our export trade was but 
one-tenth that of the total domestic 
production of movable goods and one- 
seventeenth the amount of the national 
income. This proves that domestic 
prosperity is more dependent njfpn the 
home market than the foreign market 
since it consumes 90* percent of what 
we produce and is responsible for about 
95 percent of the national Income. 

Lowering United Btates tariffs and ad¬ 
mitting more Imports will not lead to an 
appreciable expansion of American ex¬ 
ports for two reasons: 

First. Foreign countries will still buy 
in the cheapest market and unless we can 
sell at world prices we cannot compete. 
Any hoped-for increase in domestic ex¬ 
ports as a result of permitting increased 
foreign Imports will be largely illusory, 
since foreign countries will naturally 
buy in the cheapest market no matter 
how much of their goods we import and 
unless we can meet world production 
costs and are prepared to sell at world 
prices we cannot compete in world mar¬ 
kets. 

Second. The mere fact that the United 
States buys more from a particular coun¬ 
try is no guaranty that that country will 
buy more from us. 

The United States should not extend 
most-favored-nation treatment to all 
countries, namely, it should not extend 
to all countries the tariff concessions 
which it grants to a country with which 
it makes a reciprocal agreement—be¬ 
cause this generalization of concessions 
weakens the bargaining position of the 
United States. The way the present 
trade-treaty program is being adminis¬ 
tered, we are giving up much, but receiv¬ 
ing little. It is a one-sided bargain so 
far as this country is concerned. To de¬ 
scribe the treaty program as Yankee 
trading is a misnomer. No Yankee would 
swap horses with his neighbor and then 
proceed to give a horse to everyone else 
in the community. 

Now we are facing the question 
whether it is advisable to continue the 
reciprocal trade-agreements program 
during and after the present war. Since 
the scope for going forward with the pro¬ 
gram during the war is restricted, there 
is no point in extending it. Furthermore, 
tlie United States should not tie its hands 
by entering into trade agreements dur¬ 
ing the war, especially since the position 
of the United States has already been 
seriously weakened by the many tariff 
concessions granted under the program. 

Those in charge of the trade-treaty 
program have already paved the way fw 
another flooding of the domestic market 
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when peace is restored. We refer to the 
drastic reduction in tariff duties under 
treaties entered into up to the present 
time. In our opinion It would be dan¬ 
gerous to continue this program of tariff 
reductions at this time and further ex¬ 
pose our home market to the ravages of 
post-war foreign competition. 

The extension of this policy will favor 
American export producers at the ex¬ 
pense of home-market producers. Cer¬ 
tainly our first duty to ourselves is to 
make the home economy sound rather 
than sell it down the river for export 
profits. 

In the limited circumstances the only 
basis of Judgment on the effectiveness of 
the reciprocity policy appeared to be 
changes in the volume of trade between 
the United States and each particular 
countx^ with which a reciprocity agree¬ 
ment had been reached. The war years, 
representing special and extreme condi¬ 
tions. give us no light on the subject. 
However, by reaching back to Herbert 
Fels’ review of A Year of the Canadian 
Trade Agreement we have something to 
work on. Trade In each direction con¬ 
tinued to increase during 1936, the first 
year of the agreement. Yet trade had 
been rising with the general upturn in 
commerce and production. As yet the 
connection, if any, was inconclusive. 

The fact that during this year of 
world-wide commercial expansion the 
volume of trade between the United 
States and Canada increased in greater 
ratio than did the volume of trade be¬ 
tween either of them and the rest of the 
world still did not prove anytliing. If. 
however, we assumed that the dispropor¬ 
tionate increase in volume of trade was 
due to the reciprocal agreement, another 
Question arose, namely: Did the econo¬ 
mies of the contracting parties really 
benefit from the increased volume? 
Even the experts did not answer that 
question. They merely assumed that an 
Increase in the movement of goods was 
in Itself a benefit to the people as a 
whole, as well as to the businessmen. 
They hoped that the economic well-be¬ 
ing of the respective countries went up 
in proportion. They did not indicate 
the extent to which concessions may 
have hurt even as they tried to help. 

Some aspects of the Canadian treaty 
looked odd, to say the least. Among the 
concessions granted in Canada, in ex¬ 
change for concessions on her part, was a 
reduction in the American duty on 
cheese, and at that very moment Amer¬ 
ican warehouses were bursting with mil¬ 
lions of pounds of cheese for which the 
owners could find no outlet at all, do¬ 
mestic or foreign. American cheese pro¬ 
ducers found it very difficult to under¬ 
stand such economic planning. As 
Charles and Mary Beard observed in 
their history titled “America In Mid¬ 
passage”—despite all the fanfare about 
overcoming the depression through for¬ 
eign trade, American economy was rapid* 
ly running down in another slump. 

Representing a district in the great 
textile area of New England, I strongly 
oppose any downward revision of the tar* 
iffs. Communities up to 100.000 popula¬ 
tion are built entirely around the single 


industry, textiles. For many years, it 
was among the lowest-paid industries in 
the Nation. As the mills go, so goes the 
community. We do not have the di¬ 
versification necessary to absorb the 
shock of a prejudicial tariff. Reciprocal 
trade is based on the theory that the ex¬ 
port gain of one American industry will 
offset the domestic loss of another in the 
hope that general economic betterment 
will somehow compensate for the loss. 
Such a policy is derisive. It sets Industry 
against industry and will not promote 
harmony in the great task of national 
recovery. 

As proposed, the New England States 
and the Southern States are asked to 
bear the brunt of the sacrifice. After 
the war is over, Qreat Britain will be the 
only foreign nation able to go after ex¬ 
port trade in a large way. Strong in 
textiles, she will automatically seek a 
share of the American home market in 
order to recover from the economic losses 
she has suffered during the war. In this 
field she will offer the sternest of compe¬ 
tition. Peace will find England In a 
more serious economic position than at 
any time In a hundred years. As the war 
progressed, many manufacturing plants 
were set up in such Empire outposts as 
Australia. India. Canada, and the Mid¬ 
dle East. These will make the domin¬ 
ions more sell-sufflcient, shrinking the 
export trade upon which Britain depends 
and forcing her to seek alternative mar¬ 
kets, preferably in the United States. 
Much as we may sympathize with the po¬ 
sition of our friend, we must realize that 
our first obligation is to the American 
worker. 

Hundreds of thousands of service men 
and women will return from this war 
to resume employment in the textile 
mills of the Nation. Under selective- 
service law we have promised them those 
Jobs. We cannot face these men and 
women again if we enact laws that will 
deprive them of this employments We 
cannot do other than protect those Jobs 
for the returning veterans. Out of re¬ 
spect to them, we cannot turn those Jobs 
over to workers in foreign factories. 

Even in normal times, employment in 
the textile mills was subject to lay-offs 
and slack times, reducing the worker's 
annual income to a level barely above 
minimum needs. Now we are asked to 
make his status still more insecure by 
opening the gates to a flood of foreign 
textiles, A basic industry—the produc¬ 
tion of cloth—is expected to make fur¬ 
ther concessions so that other, favored 
industries, may enjoy export markets. 
That is asking much—far too much. 

The millions of men and women in the 
armed services are concerned with three 
wants—getting the war over with, get¬ 
ting home, and, most important of all, 
getting jobs. Satisfying this last objec¬ 
tive will be our chief postwar problem. 
The people wiU accept nothing less. We 
have got to produce civilian goods on a 
scale larger than we have ever attempted, 
even If that production is for the sole 
-purpose of maintaining a high level of 
employment. 

, Ceitain theorists are trsring to remove 
practically all of the present tariff. They 
are lobbying for the passage of H. R 


3240. If this should become law, future 
tariffs would be but 25 percent of those 
which were in existence in 1034. 

American textUes could not survive 
this blow. A flood of English textiles 
would pour into our home markets, tex¬ 
tiles produced by English labor getting 
35 cents an hour, competing with Amer¬ 
ican textiles produced by the labor which 
we pay, on the average, 85 cents per hour. 

The American manufacturer cannot 
maintain these present wage levels with¬ 
out a protective tariff. The American 
manufacturer finds that labor costs rep¬ 
resent between 35 and 40 percent of the 
cost of the goods. 

The retpiler naturally purchases those 
goods which will enable him to make the 
greatest profit, caring little where the 
goods were made. Likewise, the con¬ 
sumer buys on the basis of the lowest 
price for the same quality. 

The American textile manufacturer 
must sell his goods in our markets at 
prices which are at least as low as those 
of his foreign competitors. At the same 
time, if he is to remain in business, his 
price must be higher than his cost of 
manufacturing. 

Ho cannot do his share in providing 
employment If his position is weakened. 
He cannot provide jobs if he cannot meet 
his pay rolls. He cannot meet his pay 
rolls unless he can get a fair price for his 
goods above costs, in the American mar¬ 
ket. 

The textile worker, the manufacturer, 
the cities and towns which depend upon 
this industry for their existence must be 
saved by the defeat of H. R. 3240. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman. I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen¬ 
tleman from Rhode Island [Mr. PorandI. 

Mr. FORAND. Mr. Chairman, on 
April 16, President Truman, in his first 
message to Congress said: 

We have learned to fight with other na¬ 
tions In common defense of our freedom. 
We must now Icam to live with other na¬ 
tions for our mutual good. We must learn 
to trade more with other nations so that 
there may be—-for our mutual advantage— 
Increased production. Increased employ¬ 
ment, and better standards of living 
throughout the world. 

How true that statement Is. We have 
now won the war with Germany and we 
are well on the road to victory over 
Japan. While our fighting men are 
completing their assigned task, we on 
the home front must continue to fur¬ 
nish them with all the materials they 
need. At the same time, we must make 
plans for a lasting peace in the entire 
world and for economic security at home 
and abroad. World peace and economic 
security go hand in hand. 

The United States, under the late 
President Roosevelt and now under 
President Truman, is looked upon by all 
nations of the world as the leader in 
positive action. In prosecution of the 
war, as well as in the several conferences 
held by the Big Three—Roosevelt, 
Churchill, and Stalin—the United States 
has assumed leadership. It is doing 
likewise at the United Nations Confer¬ 
ence in San Francisco, where every ef¬ 
fort is being made to build a fotmdation 
for enduring world peace. 
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MUiteTy warfare Is usually the out¬ 
growth of economic warfare, and follow, 
ing every major military conflict serious 
economic problems develop in those 
countries that were at war. Uke an 
epidemic, these problems soon spread to 
other countries. 

World War n, with all Its modem Im- 
rlements of destruction, as well as the 
development it has brought about In 
transportation, has made us realize how 
close any part of the woiid is to our 
National Capital. Sixty hours by air¬ 
plane carries us to any part of the globe. 
This should be a compelling argument 
in support of our good-neighbor policy 
and of our desire to maintain close rela¬ 
tions with all countries of the world. 

Bretton Woods, Dumbarton Oaks, the 
proposed Pood and Agricultural Organ¬ 
ization, as well as the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act are all measures that 
Implement the peace plans now being 
formulated at San Francisco. None of 
these by itself will insure a lasting peace, 
but all together they will greatly en¬ 
hance our chances of success to achieve 
that goal. Two courses are open to us: 
either we cooperate with other countries 
on a broad basis to improve economic 
conditions generally and to obtain secur¬ 
ity, or we seek to withdraw into a regi¬ 
mented, restricted, and unsatisfactory 
economic isolation which will again pro¬ 
duce the menace of world-wide economic 
disaster and war. 

We all recognize, 1 am sure, that when 
this war ends, we will And ourselves in a 
world of economic dislocation and con¬ 
fusion. By the very nature of things, 
exaggerated and oppressive barriers to 
Intemational trade will spring up, unless 
some coimtry takes the leadership in a 
world organized on a policy and program 
of cooperation, both politically and eco¬ 
nomically. 

At this critical moment in our national 
life, it is well for us to pause and review 
events of smne 20 years ago, when 
the Pordney-McCumber high-protection 
tariff was in effect. It will be recalled 
that shortly after enactment of that law, 
the reaction of foreign countries was to 
erect all types of tariff barriers to coun¬ 
teract the ^ects of our tariff walls. It 
is true that we appeared to be very pros¬ 
perous during those years, but an analy¬ 
sis of our prosperity, which turned into 
a calamity In October of 1929, will show 
that our prosperity was buUt up on our 
loans to foreign countries so that they 
could buy from us, and that the mcanent 
we stc^pped making those loans our pros¬ 
perity collM’sed and we went into the 
worst depressimi in the history of our 
country. 

Adoption of the Hawley-Smoot Tariff 
Act aggravated the situation to the point 
that in 1982 this country was on the verge 
of banlmiptcy. There was but one way 
to rehabilitate ourselves, and that was 
by the removal of tariff barriers, both 
here and abroad. A downward revision 
of our tariff rates through an act of 
Congress would not in itself have brought 
simtlar aOtion from foreign countries, but 
enaetment of the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act, which made it possible 
for us to 8ft in with representatives of 
other countries and effect concessions In 


tariff rates, through bargaining, has re¬ 
sulted In the removal of many of these 
tariff barriers and again opened the door 
for an expansion of our trade with for¬ 
eign countries. 

We are the world's greatest producer 
nation and also the world's greatest con¬ 
sumer nation. We must find an outlet 
for the enormous surplus of our goods 
which will pile up when this country Is 
back on full peacetime production. This 
means new markets must be found, and 
the best way to find new markets is 
through reciprocal trade agreements.. 
We must realize that if we want to sell 
our surpluses in other countries we must 
buy from other coimtries so that they 
may have American dollars to pay for 
that which they purchase from us. By 
removing trade barriers, as can be done 
by trade agreements, we can make pos¬ 
sible the disposal of our surpluses and 
thus create enough jobs in this country to 
help keep all our workers employed. 

I am firmly convinced of the necessity 
of extending the Reciprocal Trade Agree¬ 
ments Act, aa provided for in the Dough- 
ton bill. H. R. 3240. 

This bill provides for the extension of 
the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act for 
a period of 3 years, from June 12. 1945, 
and authorizes the President to increase 
or reduce tariff rates by 50 percent of the 
rates existing on January 1, 1945. in or¬ 
der to strengthen our Government's posi¬ 
tion in making trade agreements with 
other nations. This authority does not 
provide for an automatic reduction in 
tariff rates, as the opponents of the bill 
woidd have us believe, but is to be used 
only in securing favorable trade agree¬ 
ments for the United Stktes. 

Proof of that fact is that, now in 
1945, 11 years after the basic Trade 
Agreements Act was passed, cuts of 50 
percent have been made in only 42 per¬ 
cent of our dutiable imports, and cuts 
of less than 50 percent in 20 percent cf 
our dutiable imports. 

We have negotiated mutually bene¬ 
ficial trade agreements with 28 coun¬ 
tries, and the Vecord shows that trade 
with agreement countries hr\s increased 
by 63 percent, while our exports to coun¬ 
tries with which we have no trade agree¬ 
ments have risen only 32 percent. Our 
imports from agreement countries show 
an Increase of 22 percent, while imports 
from nonagreement countries show only 
a 18-percent rise. 

Adjusting tariff rates under the ptfo- 
visions of the Reciprocal Trade Agree¬ 
ments Act is a far better procedure than 
tmder the old plan of writing tariff rates 
by the Congress. Under this act tt is 
done in a scientific manner, whereas 
under the old plan the rates were writ¬ 
ten in a committee room where every 
member of the committee would seek 
special consideration for the products of 
his own district and in return would 
give special consideration to products of 
the district of a fellow member who 
would go akmg with ym, t do not say 
this in criticism of the tnemliers who sat 
in those committees, I realize that it is 
only natural for a mwbttr to look aftci; 
the welfare of his own district before lie 
looks to the welfare of the whole coun¬ 
try. He is in Congress primarily to 


speak for his district and then abide.^ by 
the decision of the majority. Yet, I 
cannot admit that this method of writ¬ 
ing tariff rates is fair to the country as 
a whole, especially for those districts who 
have no member on the committee doing 
the work. 

While the opponents of this bill agree 
this Reciprocal Trecle Agreements Act 
should be continued for at least 1 or 2 
more years, they sneeringly argue that 
Congress should not permit trade agree¬ 
ments to be made by bureaucrats behind 
closed doors. The truth of the matter 
is, that Congress itself could not sit across 
the table with representatives of foreign 
countries to bargain as do the members 
of the several executive departments 
who make up the Trade Agreement Com¬ 
mittee. 

I wonder if the opponents of the bill, 
who so bitterly criticize the officials of 
our executive departments—who, far 
from holding star chamber sessions, go 
to great lengths in affording everyone an 
opportunity to be heard, and work to 
secure all the information available— 
would prefer to repeat the scandalous 
procedure that was followed by the Re¬ 
publican members of the Wairs and 
Means Committee who wrote the 
Hawley-Smoot Tariff Act. Many will 
recall, I am sure, that the Hawley-Smoot 
Act was written in so-called executive 
sessions by the Republican members of 
the Ways and Means Committee, who ex¬ 
cluded from the meetings the 10 Demo¬ 
cratic members of the committee and, I 
am Informed, filled the Democratic seats 
with tariff lobbyists—men who were not 
Members of Congress but who had much 
to say as to what rates should apply to 
arlicles in which they were interested. 

Under the reciprocal trade-agreements 
plan no log-rolling is possible. No 
special interest is served, and yet every 
interested person is given full and com¬ 
plete opportunity to appear in person, or 
to file a brief, or to do both, in order that 
no interest will be injured by any trade 
agreement made by our country. 

The Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act 
vests the authority to negotiate trade 
agreements in the President, who has 
placed the administration of the act 
under the Secretary of State. The work 
under the act, however, is carried on 
through interdepartmental committees 
established under the authority of the 
Secretary of State and responsible to 
him and to the President. Actual nego¬ 
tiation of agreements with representa¬ 
tives of foreign governments Is in cha.' ge 
of the Department of State, operating 
through its Division of Commercial 
PolicJ^ 

The in^crdppartmental committees 
are: One, the Committee for Reciprocity 
Information; and, two, the Interdepart¬ 
mental Trade Agreements Committee 
and its subcommittees. 

The Trade Agreements Committee was 
set up in compliance with the provisions 
of section 4 of the basic Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act, which requires that: 
the President ehall seek Information and 
advice with respect thereto from the United 
Btates Tariff Commission, the Dcpiirtments 
of State, Agriculture, and Commerce, and 
from euch other sources as he may deem ap¬ 
propriate. 
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To this provision the bill now under 
consideration adds the Departments of 
War and Navy, so as to Insure that no 
trade agreement will be negotiated that 
would adversely affect the security of 
our country. 

The primary function of the Trade 
Agreements Committee is to correlate 
and integrate the “information and ad¬ 
vice** regarding any proposed agreement 
supplied by all the agencies of the Gov¬ 
ernment, and submit to the Secretary of 
State and the President recommenda¬ 
tions based upon such information and 
advice and embodying the conclusions^ 
reached by the committee after a thor¬ 
ough interchange of information and 
views between the representatives of the 
various agencies constituting the mem¬ 
bership of the committee. 

Its secondary function is to direct the 
trade-agreements program in all its as¬ 
pects, subject to the approval of the Sec¬ 
retary of State and of the President on 
major questions of policy. The Trade 
Agreements Committee is, in reality, the 
clearinghouse, or the nerve center of the 
trade-agreements organization. 

In its work it utilizes the services of 
the Committee for Reciprocity Informa¬ 
tion and of the interdepartmental sub¬ 
committees known as country commit¬ 
tees, one for each country with which an 
agreement is made or proposed. These 
country committees are composed of ex¬ 
perts from the Tariff Commission, and 
from the Departments of State, Com¬ 
merce, Agriculture, and Treasury. In 
addition, experts from other Govern¬ 
ment agencies are called on when mat¬ 
ters of interest to them are being con¬ 
sidered. 

The Committee for Reciprocity Infor¬ 
mation, which was established by Execu¬ 
tive order, has the function of obtaining 
Information from producers, Importers, 
exporters, and private organizations and 
individuals regarding proposed trade 
agreements and regarding the operation 
of agreements already in effect. On this 
committee are represented the Tariff 
Commission and the Departments of 
State, Conunerce, Agriculture, and 
Treasury, and if the bill H. R. 3240 is 
adopted, it will include representatives of 
the War and Navy Departments. 

This committee receives briefs and 
holds public hearings on each proposed 
trade agreement, and sifts and sum¬ 
marizes the information thus obtained 
for use of the various country committees 
and for the Trade Agreements Commit¬ 
tee 

'Trade agreements are not hastily ne¬ 
gotiated. Great care is exercised in these 
negotiations to insure that no serious 
injury will be done to producing inter¬ 
ests in this coimtry. and at the same time 
to secure reductions in duty which will 
expand the trade of the United States. 

The suggestion that the question of 
making an agreement with a given coun¬ 
try be considered Is usually initiated by 
the Department of State. When that is 
done an interdepartmental country com¬ 
mittee is set up to make a study of the 
feasibility of such an agreement. That 
committee makes up two tentative lists, 
one of the articles on which we would 
probably ask concessions of the country 


in question, and the other of articles on 
which we will probably be asked to make 
concessions. These two lists, with the 
recommendations for or against the in¬ 
itiation of negotiations, go to the Trade 
Agreements Committee, which decides 
whether or not it will recommend to the 
Secretary of State and the President 
that negotiations be undertaken. If the 
decision is to recommend negotiations, 
the two lists are reviewed and revised by 
the Trade Agreements Committee and 
transmitted to the Secretary of State and 
the President with its recommendations. 
If the Secretary of State and the Presi¬ 
dent approve, formal discussions are be¬ 
gun. If the country in question is willing 
to negotiate, the first step is to secure 
agreement upon the articles on which we 
will consider making duty concessions. 
This is necessary because of the practice 
of giving public notice listing all such ar¬ 
ticles. In practically every instance the 
country in question requests that the list 
of articles to be considered be enlarged. 
This request is granted unless there are 
strong reasons for not doing so. How¬ 
ever, it is made very clear that in any 
case the listing of an article may not be 
taken as indicating that a concession will 
actually be made. In fact, the record 
will show that many articles so listed 
were not made the subject of concessions. 

The list of United States products to 
be made the subject of negotiations hav¬ 
ing been agreed upon, the Secretary of 
State simultaneously announces the ne¬ 
gotiations and publishes the list. At the 
same time, the Committee on Reciprocity 
Information issues a call not only for 
Information on the question of conces¬ 
sions by the United States on the articles 
listed but also 'for information regard¬ 
ing articles on which the United States 
should ask concessions of the country 
in question. A final date is set for the 
filing of briefs and announcement is 
made of the date of public hearings, 
thus affording all interested parties full 
opportunity to be heard. 

All the information thus obtained is 
then passed on to the country commit¬ 
tee, which formulates for submission to 
the trade-agreements committee two 
schedules: No. 1, concessions to be re¬ 
quested of the country in question, and 
No. 2, concessions which the United 
States will be prepared to offer initially 
in return for the concessions to be re¬ 
quested. 

The trade-agreements committee then 
gives careful and exhaustive consider¬ 
ation to these schedules and when it 
has reached agreement on them and 
these have been approved by the Secre¬ 
tary of State and the President, nego¬ 
tiation of the agreement is begun. 

The negotiating group is headed by 
an official of the State Department and 
usually includes members of the com¬ 
mittee who represent the Tariff Com¬ 
mission, and the Departments of Com¬ 
merce and Agriculture. The negotiators 
are under instructions to make every 
effort to obtain from the foreign coun¬ 
try the duty concessions contained in 
the schedule of desired concessions ap¬ 
proved by the President and they may 
not, without authorization, agree to con¬ 
cessions in the United States tariffs 


other than, or in excess of. those included 
in the approved schedule of possible 
United States concessions. 

Prom the foregoing account of the pro¬ 
cedure used it is apparent that in making 
a trade agreement every effort is made to 
insure that all interests in our national 
economy are adequately safeguarded. 
Situations existing, or foreseen, at the 
time an agreement is made are taken into 
account usually by specific provisions re¬ 
lating to specific concessions. It is rec¬ 
ognized, however, that, notwithstanding 
all the care and caution exercised, mis¬ 
takes may be made. All along, moreover, 
it has been recognized that under the 
changing and uncertain economic condi¬ 
tions which have existed since the pas¬ 
sage of the Trade Agreements Act, situa¬ 
tions unforeseen at the time a particular 
agreement is made might arise there¬ 
after and cause such excessive imports as 
to threaten injury to domestic Interests. 
A sincere effort has been made to guard 
against such contingencies, and our 
committee has been assured that the 
escape clause which was inserted as ar¬ 
ticle XI in the treaty with Mexico will 
henceforth be made a part of every new 
agreement made. This clause, in my 
opinion, insures protection for every in¬ 
dustry against injury as the result of our 
agreements. Article XI reads as fol¬ 
lows: 

1. If, as a result of unforeseen develop¬ 
ments and of the concession granted on any 
article enumerated and described In the 
schedules annexed to this agreement, such 
article is being Imported in such Increased 
quantities and under such conditions ns to 
cause or threaten serious injury to domestic 
producers of like or similar articles, the Gov¬ 
ernment of either country shall be free to 
withdraw the concession, in whole or In 
part, or to modify It to the extent and for 
such time as may be necessary to prevent 
such Injury. Accordingly, If the President 
of the United States of America finds as a 
fact that Imports of any article enumerated 
and do!?crlbed In schedule II or schedule III 
are entering the United States of America 
under the circumstances specified in the 
preceding sentence, he shall determine 
whether the withdrawal, in whole or In part, 
of the concession with regard to the article, 
or any modification of the concession, by the 
imposition of quantitative regulations or 
otherwise, is necessary to prevent such in¬ 
jury. and he shall, if he finds that the public 
interest will be served thereby, proclaim such 
finding and determination, and on and after 
the effective date specified in such proclama¬ 
tion, and so long as such proclamation re¬ 
mains in effect. Imports of the article into 
the United States of America shall be sub¬ 
ject to the customs treatment so determined 
to be necessary to prevent such injury. 
Similarly, If the Government of the United 
Mexican States finds as a fact that any article 
enumerated and described In schedule 1 is 
being imported into the United Mexican 
States under the circumstances specified, it 
may, if it finds that the public Interest will 
be served thereby, withdraw In whole or 
In part the concession with regard to the 
article, or modify the concession by the im¬ 
position of quantitative regulations or other¬ 
wise, to the extent and for such time as may 
be necessary to prevent such injury. 

2. Before the government of either coun¬ 
try shall withdraw or modify a concession 
pursuant to the provisions of paragraph 1 
of this article, it shall give notice in wrl*' ing 
to the government of the other ooun^ as 
tar In advance as may be practicable and 
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•hall Afford AUch ottier goTemment an op¬ 
portunity to oonault with It in respect of the 
pn^posid action; and if agreement with re- 
ipek thereto le not reached the government 
which propoees to take sueh action shall, 
nevertheless, be free to do so and the other 
government shaU be free within SO days after 
such action Is taken to terminate this agree¬ 
ment in whole or in part on 80 days* written 
notice. 

Opponents of the bm have expressed 
much fear at the additional bargaining 
power given the President under the pro¬ 
visions ef H. R. 3240. and say that cer¬ 
tain rates will be reduced by 75 per¬ 
cent below thB rates of ttie HaWley-Smoot 
Tariff Act. The truth of the matter is 
that the full 50 percent authorized un¬ 
der eadsting law has been used on only 
42 percent of dutiable Items and it is 
fair to assume that the additional bar¬ 
gaining power under this bill will not be 
used to the full, any more than was done 
with the authority under the old law. 

The argument that as a result of the 
trade agreement program foreign coun¬ 
tries have been flooding our markets with 
articles in competition with goods made 
In this country does not hold true, as 
can readily be seen by statistics showing 
the percentage of imports to total con¬ 
sumption of these articles. 

Because of the great Interest my State 
has in the textile Industry, 1 have asked 
the Tariff Commission to prepare for me 
a table showing United States produc¬ 
tion, imports, consumption, and ratio of 
imports to consumption for textile prod¬ 
ucts for the year 1939. The table shows 
that the ratio of imports to consumption 
of cotton cloth is 1.4 percent, narrow 
fabrics. Including ladder tape 1.7 per¬ 
cent. wool yams 0.7 percent, woolen and 
worsted fabrics 2.1 percent. 

On the basis of these figures it Is dif- 
flcult for one to believe that these Indus¬ 
tries have suffered because of the trade 
agreements which we have made with for¬ 
eign countries. 

After listening attentively for 4 weeks 
of hearings before the Ways and Means 
Committee of the House. I have reached 
the conclusion that not only is extension 
of the act necessary but also that it has 
caused no injury to our domestic indus¬ 
tries. 

During the course of the hearings, 
nearly 100 witnesses were heard, and not 
a single one was able to say that the In¬ 
dustry he represented had been injured 
as a result of the reciprocal trade agree¬ 
ments during the 11 years that they have 
been in effect. True, some witnesses 
sought to place the blame for their dif¬ 
ficulties upon the trade agreements, but 
when questioned by committee members, 
they admitted that they had not taken 
into consideration certain factors which 
had paused their trouble and that in the 
last anabasis these troubles had been 
caused by factors other than the recipro¬ 
cal trade agreements. 

The opposition to this bill is not based 
upon the facts but Is based upon fear of 
what might happen. The record shows 
that reciprocal trade agreements Is in the 
interest of our economic welfare and for 
that riMSon I am supporting the bill. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, that 
was a very noble statement but I do not 
believe the American people would be 


very happy over the prospect of sleeping 
on the floor while visitors occupy the 
beds. 

Mr. Chairman, 1 yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Indiana LMr. HslixckI. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, the 
Ways and Means Committee held exten¬ 
sive hearings on this bill and listened 
to many witnenes who were undoubtedly 
well informed on the whole subject. So 
anything I may say in the course of my 
remarks should not be taken as any re¬ 
flection upon the record made by the 
Ways and Means Committee. 

However, under date of May 18 a letter 
came to me from the Indianapolis Cham¬ 
ber of Commerce. I do not represent 
the district in which the city of Indian¬ 
apolis Is located, but I can say that the 
committee responsible for the drafting 
of this communication comprises leaders 
and operators of business whose influ¬ 
ence and interest extends throughout 
my State of Indiana. Their interests 
are the interests of my whole State. In 
my view, they represent that splendid 
type of business of which we And so 
much in the Middle West, not big busi¬ 
ness, Judging by some of the standards 
frequently applied, yet business of great 
importance, employing many people and 
having much to do with the prosperity, 
happiness, and progress of the people 
in my section of the country. 

This letter to my mind Indicates a 
careful study of the problems here in¬ 
volved, particularly as they apply to the 
proposal to liberalize the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act. I know these 
men. I know they are men of unques¬ 
tioned imderstandlng and information 
and of known patriotism. They are men 
of acknowledged solicitude for the best 
interests of their State and Nation—yes, 
and of their employees and of the owners 
of the businesses they manage and oper¬ 
ate. To my mind this communication 
is one of the most concise and convinc¬ 
ing arguments on this proposition I have 
seen. Therefore I want to place it in the 
Record, and I would like each of you to 
pay attention to its reading. This let¬ 
ter is as follows: 

The Indianapolis Chamber 

OF Commerce, 

Indianapolis, hid.. May 18, 1945, 
Hon. Charles A. Halleck, 

House Otfiee Building. 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Halleck: After some study of 
the matter by manufaclurcrB in our organl- 
aatlon, our board of directors yesterdty de¬ 
cided to urge our Members of Congress to 
oppose any further liberalization of the 
Tariff Act as proposed in the bill for the 
extension of the Reciprocal Trade Act. Our 
action was taken for th^ following reaeone: 

1. That sufficient study has not been de¬ 
voted to the question of what offset addi¬ 
tional tariff-rate reductions might have on 
our postwar economy. 

2. That in the face of uhoertaln domestic 
and International postwar oondltlotts it le 
unwise to commit the country to further 
eacriflees until we are certain of the degree 
of cooperation we are to tebelVe from foreign 
governments. 

3. That authorization for additional reduc¬ 
tions in tariff rates at this time would place 
the United States in the potion of making 
concessions In advance of definite knowledge 
that many foreign gov e r nm ents will make 
adequate trade ooneeeslons to the United 
States In return. 


4. That Congress should cease the practice 
of legislating away its constitutional powers 
to the executive branch of the Government 
and that, during the S-year period of exten¬ 
sion <a the present Reciprocal Trade Act, 
Congress should begin to reassume its respon- 
eibllltiee for tariff legislation, and that during 
this period the Congress should prepare to 
review our entire foreign trade and tariff 
policlee to the end that proper steps may 
be taken to assure sound tariff legislation to 
become effective at the end of the proposed 
extension of Presidential powers granted un¬ 
der the present law. 

You will be interested to know that the 
action was recommended by the following 
members of the Manufacturers’ Committee: 
John N. Smith, chairman. P. R. Mallory & Co.; 
hubs O. Atkina, Jr., B. C. Atkins & Co.; Paul 
H. Berger, Jr., Lukas-Harold Corp.; lioule c. 
Buehler, Indiana Gear Works; Robert S. Hlt- 
tle, Hlttle Machine A Tool Co.; Howard J. 
Lacy n, U. 6. Corrugated Fiber Box Co.; 
W. I. Iiongsworth, Lilly Varnish Co.; C. N. 
Reifstock, RCA Victor Division, Radio Corpo¬ 
ration of America; Guy A. Wainwright. Dia¬ 
mond Chain A Manufacturing Oo. 

Very sincerely yours, 

William H. Book, 
Executive Vice President. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALLECK. I yield to the gentle¬ 
man from Minnesota. 

Mr. KNUTSON. It has been estimated 
that the overtime cost per year, since 
Pearl Harbor, is running about $18,- 
000,000.000 a year which labor leaders 
are seeking to convert Into peacetime In¬ 
creases. Will the gentleman tell the 
House how we can hope to accomplish 
that and also provide 60,000,000 Jobs 
if we lower the rates still further? 

Mr. HALLECK. It would seem to me 
that the attitude of these men who are 
responsible men, who are the sort of 
men in private industry who must, if 
we are to rebuild our economy, pro¬ 
vide the Jobs, whether it is 60,000.000 
or not, undoubtedly was persuaded in 
part by s uch considerations. 

Mr. KNUTSON. The gGntleman. of 
course, is aware of the fact that we are 
now on what practically amounts to a 
free-trade basis. 

Mr. HALLECK. I take it the gentle¬ 
man Is correct about that, although, of 
course, in the war and during the war 
the normal operations of trade are not 
being carried on. 

Mr. KNUTSON. But. unfortunately, 
the present situation, so far as protec¬ 
tion is concerned, will be carried over 
Into the peacetime era if we renew this 
law as now proposed. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
15 minutes to the gentleman from Mas¬ 
sachusetts fMr. McCormack]. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
we start out with the proposition in 
connection with the consideration of this 
bill that it was first recommended by the 
late President Roosevelt, and that Pre.si- 
dent Truman also has recommended to 
the Congress its passage in its present 
form. We therefore have our late 
President and our present President both 
recommending, which means urging, the 
passage of this bill. 

We also have recommending m their 
time the passage of legislation of this 
kind, during the past 2 or 3 decades, 
some outstanding Republicans. We can 
go back to the days of the late WlUlam 
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McKinley, President of the United 
States, v/hen he said on one occasion, in 
part: 

Tlie er.d In view Is always to be the open¬ 
ing up of new markets for the products of 
our country by granting concessions to the 
products of other lands that we need and 
cannot produce ourselves, and which do 
not Involve any loss of lobor to our own 
people but tend rather to increase their 
employment. 

Some people say that politics stops at 
the water, and certainly it ought to do so. 
As far as this measure is cpncerned, with 
the recommendations of the leaders of 
both parties, there ought to be no parti¬ 
sanship on it, and also on any other 
measure or action that has to do with the 
international foundations of peace. I 
think these things ought to be as free of 
partisanship as the conduct of war Itself. 
The late President thought so, and he 
tried his best to put this measure in par¬ 
ticular outside of party fights. On 
March 26 of this year he said: 

This la no longer a question on which 
Republicans and Democrats should divide. 
The logic of events and our clear and pressing 
national interest must override our old party 
controversies. They must also override our 
sectional and special interests. We must all 
come to see that what Is good for the United 
States Is good for each of us, In economic 
affairs Just as much as In any others. 

Speaking for myself, I had hoped that 
we would live up to that. For myself. 

I want to see this question decided right 
for the country. I should like to see it 
decided by the common and overwhelm¬ 
ing vote of both parties. 

Passages in Republican Party plat¬ 
forms and in the .speeche.s and writings 
of the last three Republican candidates 
for the Presidency encouraged me to 
think that this might happen, but most 
of our friends on the other side will not 
have it that way. The Republican mem¬ 
bers of the Committee on Ways and 
Means have taken a solid line. It is un¬ 
fortunate that they are making this a 
party fight and going contrary to their 
own leaders of the past. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. RICH. Does the gentleman mean 
to charge that the Republicans on the 
Committee on Ways and Means voted as 
a party and not according to principle? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Certainly; the 
evidence is very clear that 10 of them 
voted solidly. They have always voted 
in the past against legislation of this 
kind. Certainly it anything has ever 
happened to make it a party fight it is the 
action of the Republican members of the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Mr. RICH. Then what is the gentle¬ 
man trying to do on that side of the 
House? 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, wiU 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield to the gen¬ 
tleman from Indiana. 

Mr. HALLECK. The pot can hardly 
call the kettle black. Fourteen of the 
Democratic inembers of the Committee 
on Ways and Jtfeans voted for it. with one 
Democratic voting against it. 


If it is fair for the gentleman to charge 
politics on the Republican side, then we 
might as well say, and with like force 
could say, that it is politics on the Demo¬ 
cratic side 

Mr. McCORMACK. Ever since this 
legislation was presented to the Con¬ 
gress of the United States the Repub¬ 
lican members of the Committee on Ways 
and Means have consistently voted 
against it. The original bill, which was 
introduced when I was a member of that 
committee and which I helped to draft, 
was passed over the opposition of the 
Republican members of the Committee 
on Ways and Means. Every extension of 
that act has met with the solid opposi¬ 
tion of the Republican members of the 
Committee on Ways and Means. In the 
past they have opposed any legislation of 
this type. Now they have confessed that 
they are in favor of an extension of 1 
year, which places them in the position 
of being inconsistent on this occasion, 
at least In part, with the positions they 
have taken in the past. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield for a ques¬ 
tion. 

Mr. KNUTSON. The war acts as an 
embargo, and we figure that it cannot do 
any harm so we will go along for a year. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The gentleman 
from Minnesota has strange ways of 
figuring. 

In their minority report 2 years ago 
on the renewal of this act the minority 
members said they opposed renewal be¬ 
cause of “the fact that the present act 
involves an obviously unconstitutional 
delegation of the tariff- and treaty-mak¬ 
ing powers of Congress.” There were 
other objections, but that was one of 
them. On May 15 of this year they said 
in a statement to the press that— 

The Republican members of the Ways and 
Means Committee have no objection— 

Mark you, they have no objection— 
to extending the present trade-agreement 
law for another year, providing section 2 is 
eliminated. 

"Which is it? Is this law unconstitu¬ 
tional or is it not? Or are you willing 
to see an unconstitutional law continued 
in effect? 

Two years ago, in their minority re¬ 
port on the renewal of this law, the Re¬ 
publican members of the Ways and 
Means Committee said: 

V/o firmly believe that the present Trade 
Treaty Act is wholly Inadequate to deal with 
the tariff and foreign-trade problems which 
will Inevitably arise when the war ends and 
the normal channels of trade are reopened. 

And they advised rejection of the bill. 

But a year later, and a year nearer to 
the end of the war, the Republican nom¬ 
inee for the Presidency, at the opening 
of his campaign, was asked what he 
thought of this same program. He said: 

You mean the Republican reciprocal trade- 
agreement program which Secretary Hull has 
been carrying out? That has alwaya been a 
Republican policy, which Secretary HuU has 
carried out ably, and which I hope the Re¬ 
publicans will continue to carry out. 

And this time the minority members 
are proposing renewal of the old law for 


a year, and at the same time are pro¬ 
posing a string of amendments which 
would make the law unworkable. 

What is it, gentlemen? Is this a New 
Deal program or a good old Republican 
policy? Has it been carried out ably or 
did Cordell Hull “sell the country down 
the river”? Does the Republican Party 
want to continue to carry out the pro¬ 
gram or to scuttle it? 

Charles E. Hughes is a great Ameri¬ 
can, and no one can say he is not a good 
Republican. Back in 1924, when he was 
Secretary of State under President I Ward¬ 
ing. he wrote this to Senator Lodge: 

As we seek pledges from other foreign coun¬ 
tries that they will refrain from practicing 
diecrimlnatlon, we must be ready to give such 
pledges, end history has shown that these 
pledges enn be made adequate only In terms 
of unconditional most-favored-natlon treat¬ 
ment. 

Herbert Hoover is a Republican, too. 
Back in 1932 he wrote this to the Con¬ 
gress : 

A firmly estoblished principle of the Amer¬ 
ican tariff policy Is the uniform and equal 
treatment of all nations without preferences, 
concessions, or discriminations (with the sole 
exception of certain concessions to Cuba). 

Probably the Republican National Con¬ 
vention speaks with some authority for 
the Republican Party. Back in 3 932 the 
party platform adopted by the national 
convention said this: 

The historic American policy know as the 
moat-favored-nation principle has been our 
guiding pregrara; and v/c believe that policy 
to be the only one consistent with a full 
development of international trade, the only 
one suitable for a country having as wide 
and diverse a commerce as America, and the 
one most appropriate for us in view of the 
great variety of our industrial, agricultural, 
and mineral products and the traditions of 
our people. 

But this year, in their report on this 
bill, the Republican members of the Ways 
and Moans Committee say they want an 
amendment to provide: 

That concessions made by the United States 
shall not be extended to third count»’l(?s ex¬ 
cept in return for conceselons which the 
President finds to be reciprocally equal and 
equivalent. 

V7hich is it? Do you believe in non¬ 
discrimination, or do you not? Do you 
want to make special tariff rates to one 
single foreign country? Do you want to 
have a tariff policy based on “the uni¬ 
form and equal treatment of all nations 
without preferences, concessions, or dis¬ 
criminations (with the sole exception of 
certain concessions to Cuba),” or do you 
want to make special low rates to favored 
countries? Are you in favor of British 
imperial preferences, and do you want 
us to go the same way? Or do you be¬ 
lieve In the principle of nondiscrimina¬ 
tion which your Secretary of State rec¬ 
ommended, your Presidents approved, 
and your national convention recom¬ 
mended to the country? 

Do you not realize that if we make a 
special rate to Britain or to Sweden or 
to Mexico, or any other country, we are 
ourselves discriminating against every 
other country that has the same goods 
for sale? Do you not realfze that dis¬ 
crimination is a game that two can play 
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Do jrou hot roEUae that the great* 
eat poaalble danger to our foreign com* 
metee la a regiiiie of mutual dlacrindna* 
tlonf Do you not realiae that what we 
need moat in the commerce of the world 
la a fair Held and no favor? Have you 
not lieaxd about the '*open door"? Are 
you really going back on the principle of 
tariff making whl^ you and we have 
both conaldered fundamental for the last 
20 years? 

•Xhla question of commercial discrim¬ 
ination certainly tranacenda party lines. 
The minority Members correctly say 
that there is real and serious danger of 
discrimination against American exports 
in the postwar world. They do not like 
that, and neither do we. Do they really 
propose to throw away the best instru¬ 
ment we have to secure the removal of 
discrimination? Do they think they can 
wave a wand and say, "Please stop dis¬ 
criminating"? Do they think foreign 
laws can be affected by any process ex¬ 
cept bargaining? Do they think we will 
get foreign discrimination reduced by 
starting the same game ourselves? Let 
them read and ponder the words of their 
own party leaders. Let them read Wil¬ 
liam McKinley. John Hay, and Root, and 
Hughes, and Hoover. Let them figure 
out a way in which we can grant prefer¬ 
ential treatment to particular foreign 
countries and at the same time prevent 
other countries from discriminating 
against us? 

Ko, Secretary Hughes was right. 
**Either we are to have a policy of mu¬ 
tual discrimination, or a poUcy of se¬ 
curing immunity from discrimination." 
And he was right that the only way to 
run the second policy was on the uncon¬ 
ditional most-favored-nation basis. 

The minority Members claim that they 
are strong for the reduction of trade 
barriers. They say that the program is 
no good because it has failed "to furnish 
the necessary world leadership in carry¬ 
ing forward an effective program look¬ 
ing toward the reduction of trade bar¬ 
riers throughout the world in accordance 
with the principles of true reciprocity." 

In the light of this, I ask, '*Ha$ there 
been any other effective program for the 
reduction of trade barriers during the 
last years?" Did we reduce any trade 
barriers in any country by the Tariff Act 
of 1021? Or 1922? Or 1930? Have 
we made agreements with 28 countries 
since 1934 under this act? Have you 
read any of those agreements? Did we 
reduce any trade barriers under them? 
Did the other countries? Did our trade 
increase both ways, or did it not? Are 
you proposixig to reduce trade barriers 
further by stopping the program in its 
tracks? 

I suppose Qov. Alf Landon is a good 
Repubhcan. A year ago last February 
he said this on this subject: 

PsUowisg World War Z we were unwilling 
to apoept If^ importi. Under the Fordney- 
SloOumber and 8moot-Bawley tariff bills, 
which incidentaUy Z opposed, we hiked tariff 
rates to an all-tUns high. • * * 

Are tre going to make that mistake again? 
tf we am to avoid It, we must learn that in- 
tematlonia ttade is a two-way street that 
can't be htoeked at either end without cre¬ 
ating a tvaflojam. 


Xiet the hlgh-tarlfl traditionalists in both 
parties rsveal how ws can expand our mar¬ 
kets without lowered tariff rates. Zist them 
say how the American worker, the American 
businessman, and the American farmer wUl 
be better off if we maintain our traditional 
tariff policy with the result that we block 
ourselves from the postwar competition for 
foreign markets. 

Wendell Willkie said the same thing 
in other words, repeatedly, up to the 
time of his death. And in his first press 
conference after his nomination Gover¬ 
nor Dewey interpreted the party plat¬ 
form thus: 

My interpretation of the plank is that its 
essence is in the part which says that the 
United States will participate with and work 
with other nations to promote international 
trade in the interest of peace. 

But now the Republican members of 
the Ways and Means Committee con¬ 
demn every international agreement 
made under this act, and are proposing 
a string of amendments which would 
certainly prevent any new ones being 
made. 

I now ask: Who speaks for the Repub¬ 
licans? Do the persons whom you nom¬ 
inated to be President of the United 
States have any responsibility at all? 
Are the people of America to take as 
serious any of the things they say? Or 
are they just a pretty front for forward- 
looking words, behind which old ideas 
prevail? What convictions really con¬ 
trol responsible Republicans? Are you 
still in the last century, or have you 
moved to this one? Do you know that 
the world is smaller than it was in 1885? 
Have you learned that the United States 
is a great producing and commercial 
country, and that the markets of the 
world are crying for our goods? Do you 
realize the incalculable value of our war¬ 
time alliances? Do you look forward 
with confidence and optimism to the 
creation of an economy of plenty? Do 
you want to release the great productive 
forces which modern technology has put 
within our grasp? 

It seems to me that my Republican 
friends should repudiate the antedilu¬ 
vian ideas which are being expressed in 
their name on this floor, to follow the 
principles urged on their party and the 
country by their last three nominees for 
the Presidency, by Charles Evans Hughes 
when he was Secretary of State, and go¬ 
ing back to the days of the late WilUam 
McKinley. 

If this bill is defeated, where do we go? 
Back to the Smoot-Hawley bill. If this 
bill is not extended, then the basic tariff 
law of this country is the Smoot-Havtoy 
Act. Every one of us knows that Presi¬ 
dent Hoover signed that bill undbr pro¬ 
test, and when he signed It be niade a 
statement at the time clearly snanUest- 
ing the fact that he did not want te sign 
the biU and that the bill was signed by 
him imder protest. We all kmom what 
happened under the Smoot-Hawley bill 
with its policy of extreme nationalism; 
we all know the harm it hbs done to this 
country, and we all know what results it 
produced in other couatoiea, extreme na¬ 
tionalism being directed ageinst us; and 
extreme nationalism is the evidence of Ov 
nation on the JourneF to war. 


Only today we see in the Washington 
Star under the signature of Gould Lin¬ 
coln, an appraisal of the value of this 
program. Gould Lincoln is one of our 
outstanding newspapermen, a great 
commentator and columnist, a man for 
whom 1 have profound respect as well as 
personal friendship. He is a man who, if 
anything, would not give the Democrats 
a break; he would stress things most 
favorable to the Republican Party—and 
I have no objection to that. He has Re¬ 
publican leanings, but I am expressing 
my profound respect for him. What 
does he say in his news story? He says: 

Eyes and earn of the United Nations Con* 
ference were turned toward Washington to¬ 
day. where a House vote on the reciprocal 
trade agreements bill is expected soon. A 
defeat of that measure would be a body blow 
to the Conference, which Is seeking to write 
a charter for a new world organization dedi¬ 
cated to international cooperation, both eco¬ 
nomic and political, for the maintenance of 
peace in the future. 

That is the opening paragraph of his 
article, composed as a result of his talks 
with the delegates to the Conference, and 
quoting the names of some of our dele¬ 
gates there. 

The original bill was passed by a Dem¬ 
ocratic administration, yes, following 
recommendations of three or four Re¬ 
publican Presidents and Republican Sec¬ 
retaries of State. Yes; they have made 
their contribution. The Democratic 
Party has passed the legislation. We 
now see the Republican members of the 
Ways and Means Committee always 
against It; and, unfortunately, the great 
majority of the Republican Party vote 
contrary to the very things that the 
leaders of their party of the past all 
have stood for. 

This bill is for the best Interest of our 
country; this bill Js vitally Important 
now as a necessary part of future per¬ 
manent peace. Failure to pass the bill 
as reported out of the committee not 
only to extend it for 3 years but with 
section 2 therein—failure to report the 
bill as reported out of the committee 
would bring about irreparable harm to 
the domestic economy of our country 
and it woifid be an irreparable blow to 
the advancement of permanent peace in 
the world. 

Ur, KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman. I 
yield myself such time as I may need. 

Mr. CSiairman, the gentleman from 
Massachusetts is a very estimable, llke- 
Able individual who can argue from 
either side with equal ease and faclUty 
and I congratulate the majority on hav¬ 
ing such an agile and nimble-footed 
leader. I imagine when he was in the 
practice of law before he came to Con¬ 
gress he must have been very successful, 
especially if he engaged in the practice 
of criminal law. No doubt many a man 
who should have been hung now owes 
his life to the distinguished majority 
leader. 

Will the distinguished majority leader 
bear with me while I read a statement 
prepared on September 29, 1929, signed 
by Senators F. M. Simmons, of North 
Carolina; Pat Harrison, of Mlssisslpi^; 
William H, Bang, of Utah; Walter P. 
George, of Georgia: David I. Walsh, of 
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his own great State of Massachusetts; 
Alvin Barkley, who is leading the faith¬ 
ful at the other end of the Capitol, from 
Kentucky; Elmer Thomas, of Oklahoma; 
and Tom Connally. of Texas. 

This statement is as follows: 

JOINT STATXMXMT I88XJXD BT DEMOCRATIC MEM¬ 
BERS or SENATE riNANCX COMMITTEE ATTACK¬ 
ING PBINCXPLS or PERMITTXNQ PRESIDENT TO 

PASS UPON TAllPP RATES 

September 29, 1929, the eight Democratic 
members of the Senate Finance Committee 
Issued a public statement In which they at- 
Ucked the principle of permitting the Pres¬ 
ident to pass upon tariff rates as being un¬ 
constitutional and a menace to the demo¬ 
cratic form of government. The statement 
follows: 

•*A question of far-reaching consequence 
transcending considerations of party prompts 
us to issue a public statement in relation to 
the so-called flexible provisions of the tariff 
bill now pending before the Senate. 

“The question Involved is one that in our 
opinion strikes at the very roots of consti¬ 
tutional government. It concerns the pres¬ 
ervation unimpaired or the abandonment of 
the power of levying taxes by that branch of 
the Government which the forefathers agreed 
should alone be charged with that duty and 
responsibility. 

“Whatever argument could be advanced 
during the war and immediately following 
for delegation to a degree of the taxing power 
to the Executive unquestionably no longer 
exists. To incorporate now in the law any 
recognition of a right of the Executive to 
Impose taxes without the concurrence of the 
legislative branch is without Justiffcation. 

“Authority in the Executive to make the 
laws that govern the course of commerce 
through taxation is especially objectionable. 
It is an entering wedge toward the destruc¬ 
tion of a basic principle of representative 
government, for which the independence of 
the country was attained and which was 
secured permanently in the Constitution. 

“There is no issue here as to the Integrity 
of any Executive who has had or may have 
extended to him the exercise of this power. 
The issue is one of tdkatlon by one official, 
be he President or monarch, in contrast to 
taxation by the representatives of the people 
elected. Intrusted exclusively with the power 
to seize the property of the citizen through 
taxation. If proof were needed that the 
danger which the forefathers foresaw is in¬ 
herent in this issue, a mere casual inquiry 
Into the methods employed, selhsh influences 
used, sinister schemes and contrivances 
brought td bear, one need but examine the 
record. 

“The principle is: Are taxation laws and 
their application to be made virtually in 
secret, whatever may be said about a limit¬ 
ing rule, or are they to be enacted by the 
responsible reprseentatlves of the people in 
the Congress, where public debate is held 
end a public record made of each official's 
conduct? ' 

“The arbitrary exercise of the taxing power, 
all the more dangerous If disguised and not 
obvious, in its basic character is tyranny. 
Resistance to the Impairment of this popular 
right has largely occasioned many of the wars 
and revolutions of the past. 

“An issue of this importance should not be 
associated with the opinions or necessities of 
those interests, States, or sections that di¬ 
rectly profit by some rate schedule in the 
body of the tariff act. With respect to the 
principle here at stake, any trading or log¬ 
rolling is eopecially unjustifiable and inde¬ 
fensible. Neither should we be unduly in¬ 
fluenced b^ the attempt to divert attention 
from this piomentous issue by condemna¬ 
tion of and emphasis upon the dilatory and 
unsatisfactory results of congressional pro¬ 
cedure. 


“No one seeks to prevent or In any way 
to interfere with the investigations and re¬ 
ports of the Tariff Commission In connection 
with emergehoy tariff legislation. The point 
is, we emphatically insist that final action 
and responsibility based on Tariff Commis¬ 
sion reports shall be taken by the Congress. 

“For thb purpose of preventing appre¬ 
hended congressional delay an amendment 
has been made providing for the submission 
of the reports to the Congress by the Presi¬ 
dent. and. furthermore, an amendment will 
be presented strictly limiting action by the 
Congress to matters germane to the particu¬ 
lar subject matter or rates recommended by 
the President after Investigation by the Tar¬ 
iff Commission. 

**We do not hesitate to say that if this ex¬ 
traordinary and what we believe to be uncon¬ 
stitutional authority passes now from the 
Congress, it is questionable If there will ever 
again be a tariff bill originated and enacted 
by the Congress. 

“It is our solemn judgment that hereafter 
all taxation through the tariff, and regulation 
of commerce thereby, will be made by the 
Executive. It Is the inherent tendency of 
this tariff-changing device and the appar¬ 
ently conscious purpose of its proponents to 
use It to keep the tariff out of Congress, 
where it is such an embarrassing business, 
as everyone knows, to the party that profits 
politically by it. So also it will be of dis¬ 
tinct advantage to the Interests that are 
the direct beneficiaries of the tariff. 

“In an age where there has been a steady 
tendency to rob the Individual citizen of his 
power and influence in his Government 
through bureaucracy, we deem it our duty to 
vigorously protest any further encroachments 
in this direction, and especially with respect 
to taxation. 

“In the hope of arousing the people, re¬ 
gardless of party, to take a broad, a public 
view of this important public question, we 
make this appeal. 

“Furnxfold M. Simmons, of North 
Carolina. 

“Pat Harrison, of Mississippi. 

“Wxluam H. Kino, of Utah. 

“Walter F. George, of Georgia. 

“David I. Walsh, of Massachusetts. 

“Alben W. Barslbt, of Kentucky. 

“Elmer Thomas, of Oklahoma. 

“Tom Connally, of Texas.” 

Does the gentleman subscribe to that 
statement? 

Mr. McCORMACK. What was that in 
connection with? 

Mr. KNUTSON. That was in connec¬ 
tion with permitting the President to 
make tariff rates. 

Mr. McCORMACK. What specific 
question were they addressing themselves 
to? 

Ml. KNUTSON. They were against 
the provision in the tariff bill then pend¬ 
ing permitting the President to make 
tariff rates. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The flexible pro¬ 
vision? t 

Mr, KNUTSON. Yes. 

Mr. McCORMACK. May I say to the 
gentleman that I speak for John Mc¬ 
Cormack. I was one of the Democrats 
who voted against repeal of the flexible 
provisions clause of the 1930 act because 
I have always felt that of necessity we 
must have a delegation of power. So 
the gentleman better direct his remarks 
to the gentlemen who signed that state¬ 
ment. I voted against repeal of the 
flexible provision. 

Mr. KNUTSON. I just cite this to 
show that there has been times when the 


gentleman has been out of step with his 
party, though it is not often. The gen¬ 
tleman goes along as faithfully as anyone 
I have ever seen. Maybe he does not like 
castor oil, but he will take it when the 
occasion requires. The gentleman in his 
very clever, specious argument, would 
have the House believe that we are now 
operating under a true reciprocal t.^ade 
law. Nothing can be further from the 
truth. 

When we grant benefits to a certain 
nation imder this law, those benefits are 
automatically extended to all other coun¬ 
tries, regardless whether they grant us 
anything in return or not. I said, **of 
other countries." I should have ex¬ 
cepted Germany and Japan. 

That is not reciprocity, my dear friend 
from Massachusetts; that is just one-way 
commerce. But the gentleman very 
adroitly did not say anything about the 
barriers that all these countries that we 
have entered into agreements with have 
erected against us. Every time we have 
entered into a trade agreement with a 
country, that country has either depre¬ 
ciated its currency, imposed quota limi¬ 
tations or done something along that 
line. Great Britain has the so-called 
sterling bloc which has been operating 
since 1919. We now have a treaty with 
the United Kingdom, but we have not 
been able to pierce that sterling bloc. 
Oh, no. 

The gentleman tried to place the Re¬ 
publicans in the position of being incon¬ 
sistent. We are not inconsistent. We 
still condemn the present method as be¬ 
ing wrong, but in view of the fact that 
there is a war on we did make an offer 
to extend the present law for another 
year or two providing section 2 were 
eliminated, and if section 2 is not elimi¬ 
nated, many of us will vote against the 
bill. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KNUTSON. I yield to the gentle¬ 
man from Indiana. 

Mr. HALLECK. I was rather amazed 
at the argument of the majority leader 
having to do with the so-called most- 
favored-nation clause. Clearly, to my 
mind, when we speak of reciprocity, we 
have In mind the situation under which 
we undertake to grant certain trade con¬ 
cessions to a given country in order that 
we may obtain from that country con¬ 
cessions running to us. Now then, 
clearly the principle of the most-favored- 
natlons treaty Is not violated if In that 
process of concessions we do not grant 
such benefits to all of the other coun¬ 
tries with whom we have most-favored- 
nations agreements. The fact is that if 
It is a matter of mutual exchange of con¬ 
cessions it is no discrimination against 
any other country that we do not extend 
such concessions to them, because they 
have not In turn extended any like con¬ 
cessions to us, which was the basis of 
the original agreement made with that 
individual country. So it seems to me 
with the facility that the gentleman 
from Minnesota has so well described, 
the majority leader has built up a straw 
man on a false foundation and then pro¬ 
ceeded to try to knock him down. 
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yti;, KKCrtSOlY. aad every time 
the gehtleman from Maesaehusetts does 
knock down a straw man he cuts a notch 
hi hljt gun. 

Mr. COOFBR. Mr. dhairman. 1 yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman Xrom New 
York [Mr. Baldwin]. 

Mr. BALDWIN of New York. Mr. 
Chairman^ 1 rise In support of this bUl. I 
have heard in the last few minutes quo¬ 
tations from the past. We have been 
told what former people have done and 
thought and said on both sides of this 
aisle. 1 think what we have to consider 
today in debating this bill is not the 
past, but the future. It has been said 
here in debate that commerce has little 
or nothing to do with preventing wars. 
I want to say that it is my opinion, and 
I think the record will bear me out. that 
commerce or lack of It very often causes 
wars. I do not think anyone will deny 
that the allied starvation of the Weimar 
republic in Germany was the cause of 
Hitler’s rise, and that these individuals 
that have been talked about this after¬ 
noon as really the cause of war. power 
grabbers, if you please, are bred by na¬ 
tional starvation and the increase of 
nationalism in an attempt at self-pres¬ 
ervation. We have to think of one world. 

Not so long ago an American father 
was reading the Simday papers after his 
Sunday dinner, and he was constantly 
pestered by his small son to take him to 
the movies. The father did not know 
how to get rid of his son until he hap¬ 
pened to find in the paper he was read¬ 
ing a map of the world. He tore out the 
map of the world and said to the small 
American boy.***You have been studying 
geography. I am going to tear this 
map into small pieces, and when you 
have put it together again I will take 
you to the movies.*' 

The father sat down for what he 
thought would be several hours of com¬ 
fortable reading of his newspaper. 
Within 5 or 6 minutes the little boy was 
ba6k with the map pieced together. The 
father was amazed and said, **My son, I 
could not put a map of the world to¬ 
gether that fast. How did you do it?” 
The boy said. "Why, daddy, it was very 
easy. On the other side of the map of 
the world was a picture of a man. All 
I did was put the man together, and 
then the world was all right." 

We cannot as we try to build the fu¬ 
ture of a united world, as we struggle to¬ 
day in Ban Francisco to create a charter 
for that one world, ignore the impor¬ 
tance of commerce and finance for that 
one world and our relation to it and our 
benefits from it. 

I say this, that if we create a checker¬ 
board of trade barriers across this one 
world. Just as sure as we do it, we shall be 
creating the seeds of another war. and 
nobody looking at the record of the past. 
In my opinion, can say the contrary. 

Bliat happens when we do that? We 
have talked here of Jobs and protecting 
the American standard of living. Where 
do the Jobs go when we do that? What 
do the people do who need the kind of 
things we make here better than any¬ 
where else, tariff or no tariff, and can 
sell anywhere better t^ban anybody else? 

What do the industrialists and the 
others do? They build factories in these 


other countries and give to foreigners 
thousands and thousands and thousands 
of Jobs that should go to Americans. X 
can cite any number of instances. I can 
mention the Ford Motor Co. for one, and 
International Business Machines for an¬ 
other. I can mention Celotex, which 
makes housing. It has factories in dif¬ 
ferent countries because of tariffs. 

Mr. BREHM. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BALDWIN of New York. I yield 
to the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. BREHM. Does the gentleman 
feel that a further reduction of 50 per¬ 
cent in the tariff is essential if America 
is to take her place in this one world of 
which the gentleman speaks? 

Mr. BALDWIN of New York. I do not 
say that it is essential but I do say that 
those who are responsible for handling 
our relations with these countries should 
have the right to use it If they want to: 
and I think it is wiser to have them use 
it than to throw this whole subject back 
into our hands. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentlem an id eld? 

Mr. BALDWIN of New York. I yield 
to the gentleman from California. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Does the gentleman 
favor a system, either large or small, of 
quota restrictions or embargoes on im¬ 
portations in lieu of tariffs? 

Mr. BALDWIN of New York. No; I do 
not. 

Mr. HINSHAW. We have that in 
effect now. 

Mr. BALDWIN of New York. I still 
do not favor it. 

If we are going to have the Jobs that 
we need we want to keep our industries 
here in this country. We can make 
things better than anybody else. Any¬ 
one who has traveled as widely as I have, 
and I am sure many of you have, know 
that American goods, even when they do 
cost more, are preferred by many people 
here and there abroad. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BALDWIN of New York. I yield 
to the gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. KNUTSON. If the gentleman 
were to confine that statement to auto¬ 
mobiles, office equipment, and tools, he 
would be absolutely correct, but when he 
stretches it to cover textiles, glassware, 
pottery, and the things that require a 
great deal of hand labor, I say he has 
been out in a rainstorm without an 
umbrella. 

Mr. BALDWIN of New York. The 
gentleman must have seen me often here 
in Washington and must know 1 always 
have an umbrella. I do not bay every¬ 
thing must be reduced 50 percent or 
even 25 percent or any percentage, Z do 
not say that everything that has been 
done has been correctly done. But the 
system still should be maintained. 

Mr. KNUTSON. The gentleman, of 
course, knows the State Department now 
has the power to reduce the tariff or in¬ 
crease the tariff by 50 percent. 

Mr. BALDWIN of New York. I do. 

Mr. KNUTSON, tfader section 2 of 
this act. they adi for another 60 per¬ 
cent. Does not the gentleman think that 


is rather a dangerous proceeding, to give 
them another 50 percent bargaining 
power? 

Mr. BALDWIN of New York. No: I do 
not, Mr. Chairman. I do not think it is 
dangerous. 

Mr. KNUTSON. If the gentleman 
had ever carried a dinner pall, he would. 

Mr. BALDWIN of New York. The 
gentleman has carried a very heavy pack 
on his back for 2 years across most of 
Europe fighting a war. That is the rea¬ 
son I feel the way I do because I do not 
want to see i t happen again. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Did the operation of 
the reciprocal trade law which went into 
effect in 1934 prevent this war? 

Mr. BALDWIN of New York. Mr. 
Chairman, I think I pointed out that the 
creation of these reciprocal agreements 
does not necessarily prevent war, but the 
failure to have them is one of the causes 
of war. I do not think the record any¬ 
where can be found which will disprove 
that statement. 

There is one other point I would like to 
bring out. Mr. Chairman, and that is 
with reference to the misinformation 
that some people seem to have about our 
foreign trade and its importance to our 
standard of living. It has been said here 
in debate we have only 7 percent of for¬ 
eign trade. It has been said that in our 
over-all commercial picture, that is all 
we have. It is true, Mr. Chairman, but 
that is only a half truth. They forget 
there Is regional foreign trade. They for¬ 
get that that 7 percent is the difference 
to many people of a Ford automobile or 
a Chevrolet car and radio, an electric 
iron, a gas stove, or an electric ice box. 
They forget that some of our foreign 
trade runs as high as 65 percent. It 
runs all the way up. Of course, over all 
it is only 7 percent. But do not let any¬ 
body tell you that 7 percent is not im¬ 
portant. 

Finally. Mr. Chairman, so far as my 
agricultural friends are concerned, and 
I can understand and sympathize with 
some of their points of view, 1 am con¬ 
vinced for the next decade and certainly 
for the next 5 years there is not going 
to be food enough in the world to go 
around. 1 do not sec how we can sit 
here and worry about whether we will 
be aUe to sell our agricultural products. 
1 am convinced we will. I am convinced 
nobody in this country is going to sign 
a reciprocal trade treaty or offer one 
which is going to run agriculture Into 
the ground—and that is not meant to 
be a pun. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BALDWIN of New York. I would 
be delighted to yield to the distinguished 
majority leader [Mr. McCormack]. 

Mr. McCORMACK. In reply to the 
last observation made by the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. Knutson] about 
reciprocal trade agreements not pre¬ 
venting war, I agree with the observa¬ 
tion made by the gentleman on at least 
two occasions. However, the fact re¬ 
mains the three nations with which we 
have no reciprocal trade agreement 
were Germany. Italy, and Japan. 

Mr. BALDWIN of New York. I thank 
the gentleman for his contribution. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr, KNUTSON. I yield to the charm¬ 
ing gentleman from New York an addi¬ 
tional 5 minutes. 

Mr. BALDWIN of New York. I thank 
the gentl eman very much. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman s^eld? 

Mr. BALDWIN of New York. I yield. 

Mr. KEEFE. I am very much inter¬ 
ested in the gentleman's discussion of 
this subject. Because of his interest in 
it, will he not discuss this phase which 
Interests many people on the floor? Will 
he not also answer this question: How 
will the adoption or nonadoption of the 
reciprocal trade agreements proposal 
embodied In this legislation do anything 
to remove the barriers which are being 
built up through export quotas, the freez¬ 
ing of funds, the depreciation of cur¬ 
rencies, and all of the artiflees engaged 
in by countries throughout the world? 
These practices which I have mentioned 
are not touched at all by the provisions 
of the reciprocal trade agreement pro¬ 
gram. 

And further, does not the gentleman 
believe that any reciprocal trade-agree¬ 
ments program that is adopted should 
follow the adoption of the Bretton Woods 
proposal, In order that we may under¬ 
stand how the two proposals may operate 
together? I would like to have the gen¬ 
tleman discuss that. 

Mr. BALDWIN of New York. The gen¬ 
tleman has asked me a very long ques¬ 
tion which I will not have time to an- 
iwer entirely. I hope to have occasion 
to answer some of it when the Bretton 
Woods proposal comes up. I think the 
Bretton Woods proposal is Just as im¬ 
portant as these reciprocal trade agree¬ 
ments. It is a long, long discussion If we 
really want to go into it. I agree with 
the gentleman that they should be in¬ 
tegrated, but I submit if we grant this 
authority to the executive department to 
make reciprocal trade treaties, these 
problems which he is now suggesting can 
be handled by them. I do not think the 
gentleman himself would want to ask the 
House as a committee of 435 to sit down 
and write another tariff act. l know I 
would not want to. I do not think many 
of us would. 

Bffr. HIN8HAW. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BALDWIN of New York. I yield. 

Mr. HINSHAW. The gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. McCohmack] a mo¬ 
ment ago mentioned the fact that it was 
a curious connotation that the only coun¬ 
tries with which we did not have tariff 
trade agreements were Germany, Italy, 
and Japan, and they were the nations 
that caused this war. I am curious to 
have the gentleman’s explanation ae to 
why we did not have trade agreements 
with them, and therefore prevent this 
war. 

Mr. BALDWIN of New York. • My ex¬ 
planation? 

Mr. HINSHAW. I would like to hear 
from the gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. McCormackL He is the one who 
made the statement His party has been 
in power. Of course, I have some ideas 
about why they did not have any trade 
agreements. 


Mr. BALDWIN of New York. I am 
sure the gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. McCormack] if he can get time will 
be delighted, and I will be glad to yield 
to him if 1 have any time remaining. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, I hope 
all of us will not consider this is a party 
matter. In my opinion this is a world 
matter and that we have got to light 
to establish not Just an America and the 
United States, but to establish peace and 
security and prosperity throughout the 
world. I sincerely believe that this reso¬ 
lution can be a great contribution thereto. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

kir. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania LMr. Gross]. 

TRADE AGREEMENTS 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, being a 
farpier and imderstanding the agricul¬ 
tural problems of the country I want to 
confine myself primarily to the agri¬ 
cultural Held during my discussion of 
the pending bill. However, I am not 
overlooking the fact that a great many 
manufacturing Industries are located 
in my congressional district. I am sure 
the rights of all industries will be de¬ 
fended by various other Members of this 
House. In passing, I might add that I 
have had numerous letters from manu¬ 
facturers In my District and all warn 
against lower tariffs or free trade. The 
reasons given for their stand are prac¬ 
tically identical and entirely Justifiable. 
Namely, the protection of American In¬ 
dustry in order that we may be able to 
furnish Jobs to our workers during the 
postwar years. For after all, these 
workers constitute the best market our 
farmers can have. With me, this Is not 
a partisan issue. 

The National Grange, whose recom¬ 
mendations have always been sound, has 
refused to put Its stamp of approval on 
these trade agreements because they lack 
the most Important characteristics nec¬ 
essary In order to make them constitu¬ 
tional. 

Where the rates of the Hawley-Smoot 
Tariff Act have already been slashed 50 
percent, another reduction of 50 per¬ 
cent would be equivalent to a total re¬ 
duction of 75 percent. It should be kept 
in mind in this connection that in case 
of certain commodities, rates had al¬ 
ready been reduced under the flexible 
provisions of the Tariff Act of 1030 be¬ 
fore the passage of the Trade Agree¬ 
ments Act. To grant the President au¬ 
thority to further reduce rates on such 
items would be almost equivalent to 
granting authority to transfer items from 
the dutiable list to the free list, which 
is denied In the Trade Agreements Act. 

It Is likewise noteworthy that while 
this legislation empowers the President 
to revise rates upward to the extent of 
50 percent, not a single rate has been 
increased, for the simple reason that an 
upward revision of rates would not be 
well calculated to facilitate the negotia¬ 
tions of trade agreements with other 
nations. ^ 

I believe that, before the present act 
is extended or broadened. It is impera¬ 
tive that the duties of the Tariff Com¬ 
mission under section 336 be restored. 


Opportunity must be provided for In¬ 
jured parties to seek redress through the 
courts. 

If these be treaties, then they should 
be submitted to the Senate as provided 
in the Constitution. 

Congress should decide whether these 
agreements constitute regulation of for¬ 
eign trade or the raising of revenue, and 
if the decision is In the affirmative then 
these agreements should be submitted to 
the Congress for approval or disapproval. 

It is not my intention to oppose sus¬ 
pension of tariffs or customs duties dur¬ 
ing any great emergency when the na¬ 
tional defense is involved such as during 
the present war. It is recalled that the 
original act was passed to deal with the 
emergency of the world economic depres¬ 
sion. No such crisis can be presumed to 
exist during the postwar years and ample 
time should not be taken to develop a 
comprehensive plan for procedure for the 
postwar peacetime era. 

I am particularly opposed to a general 
widening or broadening of the Trade 
Agreements Act at this time permitting 
a further 60 percent downward revision 
of the tariff without any provision for 
rate adjustments upward and downward 
and without waiting for full opportunity 
to observe the results of trade agree¬ 
ments which have already been entered 
into. The postwar era will be so entirely 
different from the standpoint of inter¬ 
national trade and investments that this 
is not the time to rush through what is 
practically a complete new downward re¬ 
vision of the tariff without careful re¬ 
view of all the postwar problems. 

Furthermore, it is not<ny Intention to 
oppose at this time a temporary exten¬ 
sion, perhaps for 1 year, of the law in its 
present form (or with suitable amend¬ 
ments) in order to preserve the present 
status of trade agreements already in 
effect. But a thorough study of the en¬ 
tire situation would seem to me to be 
necessary before this method of pro¬ 
cedure is made permanent, and cer¬ 
tainly before it is greatly enlarged upon. 

Before the present system of negotiat¬ 
ing reciprocal trade agreements is ex¬ 
tended or expanded, it seems to me that 
we should have a comprehensive defini¬ 
tion of the term “reciprocity.” Certainly 
no agreement should be entered into un¬ 
less concessions received from any coun¬ 
try are fully equivalent to concessions 
granted by the United States. Conces¬ 
sions should not be granted to any coun¬ 
try unless that country is clearly the 
principal supplier of any commodities in 
question. Concessions should not be ex¬ 
tended to third and other countries until 
or unless equivalent concessions are re¬ 
ceived from them—if they are important 
suppliers and stand to benefit through 
the extension of concessions to aU na¬ 
tions. This raises the whole question of 
an adequate definition of unconditional, 
most-favored-nation* treatment. While 
in general principle that has long been 
the ideal of this country, it cannot be 
carried to the extent of granting con¬ 
cessions to all without equivalent or re¬ 
ciprocal concessions in return. 

And right here I want to make a point 
very clear which I think Is generally mis¬ 
understood or the (H?P 08 ition to this sort 
of business would be overwhelming froip 
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every section of the country by all agri¬ 
culture and every kind of Industry. 

Too many people think that when we 
make a reciprocal trade agreement with 
some countiy that it simply means a 
different method of horse trading be¬ 
tween the parties involved. But that is 
not correct. It is at this point where 
the favored-nation clause becomes op¬ 
erative. For instance, when we make a 
treaty with a nation to permit her ex¬ 
ports to come into our country at a cer¬ 
tain lower rate and in turn they grant 
special rates on export of ours, it works 
like this: We are not granting a special 
rate we will say on com or meat to that 
particular country but we are actually 
setting up a certain charge or tariff under 
which that particular product can come 
into our country and it does not make any 
difference \^here it comes from. In 
other words, when we extend these treaty 
privileges to one country under the 
favored-nation provision of the act we 
extend them to the whole world, but the 
privileges granted us are confined to the 
one nation with which we are at the 
moment doing business. Furthermore, 
in the past all of these treaties have 
had to be submitted to the legislative 
bodies of the countries concerned, while 
here they have never been submitted to 
the legislative body at all. This was not 
the intent of the Congress. If people 
more generally understood, it simply 
would not be tolerated. 

In any program to regulate the foreign 
trade of the United States and/or to re¬ 
vise the tariff structure, first oonsidera- 
tfOn must be given to the situation with¬ 
in our own country during the postwar 
era. 

Speaking mainly for agriculture, I nat¬ 
urally consider first the entire body of 
legislation which has had for its purpose 
the bringing about of equitable prices for 
farm products. It would be futile to con¬ 
tinue parity and other forms of agricul¬ 
tural legislation at the same time permit¬ 
ting another Government agency to re¬ 
duce or practically eliminate tariffs and 
thus permit the flooding of the American 
market with highly competitive products 
from foreign sources. This is particu¬ 
larly true where foreign producers have 
substantially lower living standards than 
those which we have built up in the 
United States and where costs of pro¬ 
duction frequently are very much lower 
than ours. We have long held to the 
principle that American agriculture and 
industry should have first opportunity 
to supply the American market with all 
of th^ products which can be economi¬ 
cally and efficiently produced in the 
United States. 

1 was amazed to read in the hearings 
of the Ways and Means Committee— 
part 5, unrevised, page 388—the state¬ 
ment of Mr. Henry Wallace that protec¬ 
tion is not necessary and that if indus¬ 
try and agriculture in this country can¬ 
not compete with other countries re¬ 
gardless of the standard of living or the 
wages paid in those foreign countries, 
then it is simply a case of inefficiency on 
our part. What he wras actually saying 
is that altliough we paid $1.25 an hour 
for our labor and could not compete with 
a country that pays $1 a day we are in¬ 
efficient and should fold up. Now. cer¬ 


tainly we Americans are never going to 
subscribe to a theory of that kind. 

The next point I iiave in mind is the 
fact that over a long period the United 
States has built up a body of legislation 
for the improvement of conditions of 
wage earners in all walks of life. Most 
recently there is such legislation as the 
Fair Labor Standards Act, social-secu¬ 
rity laws, and so forth, all of which may 
have for their net results an increase in 
the cost of production and therefore an 
increase in prices, especially where prog¬ 
ress in the general welfare of labor is 
promoted at a more rapid rate than can 
be absorbed through increased efficiency. 
It must not be forgotten that increases 
in costs and prices must be borne by all 
citizens of the country, including those 
engaged in agriculture, and that in turn 
the farm population must have prices 
sufficient to absorb the increase in cost 
of labor, taxes, and in prices of goods 
which they must purchase. In other 
words, both higher prices and higher 
wages must be taken into consideration 
In determining the character of regula¬ 
tion of foreign trade and protection to 
the American market. 

It must not be forgotten that the Cen¬ 
tral Government of the United States 
will find itself burdened with a national 
debt estimated at about $300,000,000,000 
when peace is finally restored. Even at 
an average interest rate 2 percent this 
will involve an annual item of $6,000.- 
000,000 for interest over and above all 
other costs of government and without 
provision for liquidation of the debt. 
This is far above any previous experience 
of the Nation. This item of taxes must 
be included as a burden on agriculture, 
Industry, and labor and must eventually 
be included in costs of production. It 
cannot be ignored when provision is 
made for equitable competition with the 
products of foreign countries and It is 
a major factor in determining the regu¬ 
lation of foreign trade, and the protec¬ 
tion of the American market. In order 
to make possible the tax policy v/hich 
will provide for this and other postwar 
costs, it must be evident that a very high 
level of wages end prices for farm prod¬ 
ucts must be preserved. 

In the past customs duties or tariffs 
have been imposed on the foreign invoice 
value of imported dutiable commodities. 
The Government of this country has no 
way to regulate, control, or influence 
foreign price levels. During the post¬ 
war period there Is every reason to be¬ 
lieve that the world market may be dis¬ 
organized for a considerable period of 
years. There will be all kinds of oiq;>or- 
tunity for dumping foreign products in 
the American market, thus disrupting 
our own economic structure. In many 
cases foreign governments bav^ or may 
themselves engage in international 
trade. In other cases, foreign cartels or 
other agencies with benefit of govern¬ 
ment subsidies or other forms of assist¬ 
ance may be in position to disrupt the 
market. All of these matters must be 
taken into account. It wovdd seem fur 
more realistic if the Congress would pro¬ 
vide that hereafter the landed cost of 
imported commodities should be recog¬ 
nized as the basis for the imposition of 
tariffs. This is the rule of many coun¬ 
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tries. In other countries the importing 
nation appraises the value of the im¬ 
ported articles as a basis for the impo¬ 
sition of customs duties. In the Unltefi 
States, It might very well be that the 
wholesale price of the domestic com¬ 
modity could be used as a guide for the 
placing of value upon the imported com¬ 
modity as a basis for tariff duties. 

During the past 25 years many foreign 
nations have found it to their advantage 
to devalue their currencies or oliierwise 
to change the exchange value or to block 
a'edit balances or enter into compsnsri- 
ing agreements or otherwise to control 
the monetary or financial structuroi;. 
Through any one or more of these proc¬ 
esses they have been able to substuniially 
modify the effectiveness of customs du¬ 
ties determined by our own Covc’-nmont, 
as equitable and desirable. Any exten¬ 
sion of the present law, or any revision 
thereof should certainly make provision 
for automatic protection of the American 
market in the event any foreign nation 
during the postwar era engages in similar 
practices. 

The same must be said with reference 
to subsidies, embargoes, quotas, licenses, 
and permit systems and barter' arrange¬ 
ments, any one of which might have the 
effect of overturning our own sound eco¬ 
nomic structure. 

When it is found that foreign nations 
ere engaging in dumping or other unfair 
methods of competition, or are discrimi¬ 
nating against the trade of the United 
Slates, provision should be made that tlie 
Chief Executive shall take immediate ac¬ 
tion to protect our own national economy. 

Having reviewed some of the more im¬ 
portant principles I will conclude with 
brief reference to the application of the 
tiade-agreements program to agi'icul- 
turc. It was originally argued that trade 
agTeements would make It possible to find 
new or restore old foreign markets for 
surplus farm products, but would not re¬ 
sult in an increase of imports of com¬ 
petitive farm products. Let us look at 
the record. 

During the years 1932 to 1940. inclu¬ 
sive, the value of agricultural imports 
amounted to $9,640,306,000. of which 
$5,071,066,000 was of competitive prod¬ 
ucts. 

The Department of Agriculture pro¬ 
vides the following figures with reference 
to imports: 


Value of agricultural imports 
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Imports of so-called sunplemcntary or 
competitive imports vicre admittedly 
larger during 1935-37 because of tno 
drought years in this c:uiJ.vy. But 
leaving those years out for tai l reason 
it is noted that import/: of c^^npetilive 
farm products Incrcianod fvom ^)2U?,428,- 
000 in 1932 and in 1933 io 
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$571,443,000 in 1939 and $627,888,000 in 
1940. 

Thus value of competitive farm im¬ 
ports considerably more than doubled 
from 1932 to 1940. 

It is generally agreed that reduction in 
tariffs on competitive farm products let 
in more Imports and made it more diffi¬ 
cult to build a sound farm program. In¬ 
cidentally this made it impossible for 
farmers to buy as large a quantity of 
products from manufacturing and gave 
less employment for industrial labor. 

When it comes to exports I can find 
no evidence that foreign concessions re¬ 
sulted in any increase in volume of farm 
products sold abroad. Back in the 
period from 1910 to 1914 exports of farm 
products accounted for an even 50 per¬ 
cent of total exports. By 1932 they were 
down to 41.7 percent of total exports. It 
was to rebuild the export market that we 
were promised such wonderful results. 

As a reminder of these promises let 
me point out that during the years from 
1932 to 1940, inclusive, our total domes¬ 
tic exports amounted to $24,622 546.000 
and our agricultural exports totaled only 
$6,205,677,000. 

Here again we must examine the offi¬ 
cial figures, furnished by the Department 
of Agriculture; 


Value of United States exports 
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While the dollar value of exports of 
farm products was about tho same In 
1930 and 1939 as during 1932 to 1935. they 
were held there only because unit prices 
were higher and through the paying of 
huge export subsidies and not because of 
foreign concessions to us. 

And since I have mentioned subsides 
I will again go to the record furnished by 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
and call your attention to the fact that 
during the years 1934 to 1945, inclusive, 
the Government paid export subsidies 
on wheat and flour and cotton totaling 
$64,937,827. 

Here are the figures from the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics; 


Cost of export subsidies on agricultural 
products, 1934-45 
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4,454, 
4,217,037 
6,084,923 
1.313,993 
> 3,000,000 


1935. 


1930. 


1937. 


1938. 


1939. 


1940... 


1941. 


1942. 

• 

1943. 


1944. 

1 

1945. 

a$929,059 



1 Estimated. 

•Covers period of Nov. 15, 1044, to Mar. 31,1045. 


From this statistical study it appears 
that prior to the war period, with reduc¬ 
tion of duties, Imports of competitive 
farm products continued to Increase, in 
spite of heavy subsidies, exports of sur¬ 
plus farm products continued to de¬ 
crease. 

So after a study of the record and a 
thorough knowledge of how these treaties 
have operated in the past I will oppose 
the provision of the bill which would au¬ 
thorize the further lowering of import 
duties by as much as 50 percent from the 
level In effect on January 1, 1945. The 
proposal to permit further 60 percent 
reduction in many rates that have al¬ 
ready been drastically cut appears to 
me both unwise and dangerous at this 
time. 

I am opposed, also, to the extension of 
any Trade Agreements Act for a period 
of more than one year because chang¬ 
ing world conditions will make necessary 
any early reappraisal of the entire pro¬ 
gram. 

I am speaking as a farmer. This is 
not a partisan political issue. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman. I 
yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Indiana TMr. Harness 1. 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. Mr. Chair¬ 
man, the administration asks us at this 
time to extend the broad and exclusive 
authority of the Trade Agreements Act, 
which permits the Executive to enter 
trade agreements with foreign powers, 
and to cut by ds much as 50 percent the 
schedule of import duties established in 
the last tariff act passed in a constitu¬ 
tional manner by Congress. Not only 
that, wc are now acked to broaden this 
authority so that the President may make 
further cuts of 50 percent in our exist¬ 
ing tariff rates. In other words, we arc 
asked to give the administration the 
power, unchecked and not subject to re¬ 
view in any way by the people’s repre¬ 
sentatives, to lower legally established 
import duties by as much as 75 percent. 

I have long been convinced that the 
administration’s reciprocal trade pro¬ 
gram has worked in many ways directly 
against America’s best interests, and I 
have consistently urged that the entire 
policy should be revised. I vigorously 
oppose this present proposal because I 
feel equally certain that this increased 
authority In the hands of the present ad¬ 
ministrators will be used to work even 
more serious damage to our interests. 
The case for this renewed and Increased 
authority has been argued on lofty, aca¬ 
demic levels, purposely, I believe to con¬ 
fuse the American people, and to deceive 
them that all of this business of inter¬ 
national trade and finance Is entirely too 
complicated for the average citizen to un¬ 
derstand; in fact, that It should be taken 
completely out of the hands of Con¬ 
gress—the people’s representatives. In 
speaking against this proposal, and 
against the basic policy behind the ad¬ 
ministration’s trade program, therefore, 
I hope I can translate this problem in 
terms of the ordinary people of America, 
so that we see how the average farmer, 
laborer and businessman has been, and 
will be affected. 

We are told as though we were small 
children that international trade will 


play a definite part in determining 
whether the world’s future will be peace¬ 
ful or troubled, and we are warned that 
anyone opposing administration policies 
Is an economic isolationist who is throw¬ 
ing stumbling blocks on the path of last¬ 
ing peace. But where can you find a 
single thinking American who does not 
know perfectly well that trading for mu¬ 
tual advantage is absolutely fundamental 
in getting along with our neighbors, 
whether they are the people in our own 
home community, or our neighboring 
nations? Of course, we want to main¬ 
tain and expand trade between all na¬ 
tions of the world. But we certainly do 
not want trade, and more trade merely 
for the sake of ever-increasing volume. 
We want, and can afford, only the type 
of trade which brings some real advan¬ 
tage and profit both to the buyer and 
seller without working Injury to either, 
or to other countries of the world. 

And I insist that It is not economic 
isolationism, but mere common sense to 
point out that the present reciprocal- 
trade program, on the record of past per¬ 
formances, will not provide the necesr.ary 
safeguards for American labor, agricul¬ 
ture, and industry. 

If you have any doubt, look at these 
statistics showing American export sales 
to a number of important foreign coun¬ 
tries: 


Value of total imports for specified foreign 
countries and the proportion coming from 
the United States 


|\‘nluc' 0 / fi"iiron in fhonsHrnis of dollnrs—old p-old, 
li;2(v-32. inclMMxr, ciiiivncy, lu:).>-.'jS| 
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Trade-aRreomeut 

years; 

J«35. 

193«. 

1937. 

19:;8. 

Average... 

ITALY 

Protective-tar ill 
years; 

]92tt. 

1927 . 

1928 . 

1029. 

Average... 

The depression 
years: 

1U30. 

1931. 

1982. 

1933. 

1084. 

Average... 
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Vdlus Of total impofti for . specified foreign 
eountries and itt>e proportion coming from 
the United fflatet—OonOaueft 


IViluc of llciim in thouMAd* o> doilars—oie ccid, 
1996-39, ImUuive; curranoy, l9a::-36,* 
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Imports 
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States 
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Similar ratios of loss apply for other 
oountrles in the complete tabulation 


which I Insert at this point: 

Denmark: Average 

Protective tariff years. 1926-29.14.4 

Depression years, 1930-84--- 8.2 

Ti ade agreement years, 1935-38- 6.8 

Sweden: 

Protective tariff yeors, 1926-29- 13. 8 

Depres on years, 1980-34. —11.7 

Trade agreement years. 1935-38...— 13.0 
Switzerland: 

Protective tariff years, 1926-29- 8.6 

Depression years, 1930-34-- 6. 6 

Trade agreement years. 1935-38-- 6.4 

Ai'grntlna: 

Protective tariff years. 1926-29- 29.7 

Depression yeoi-s. 1930-34-- 15.7 

Trade agreement years, 1035-38-- 15.6 

Netherlands: 

Protective tariff years, 1926-29.....— 10.1 

Depression years, 1930-84-- 7.1 

Trade agreement years, 1935-38. 8.3 

Belgium: 

Protective tariff years, 1926-29. 10.8 

Depression years, 1030-34.. 10.7 

Trade agreement years, 1935-38- 8.5 

Prance: 

Protective tariff years. 1926-29...... 12.2 

Depression years, 1930-34- 10.0 

Trade agreement years, 1935-38.—.— 9.8 
Canada: 

Protective tariff years, 1926'^9-67.4 

Depression years. 1930-34- 60.3 

Trade agreement years, 1935-38- 69.4 

Brazil: 

Protective tariff years, 1926-29—-— 28.8 

Depression years, 1930-34- 24.7 

Trade agreement years, 1935-38. 23.1 

Japan; 

Protective tariff years, 1926-29- 29.3 

Depression years, 1930-34- 81.7 

Trade agreement years, 1935-38- 32.7 


Notice here how America’s share of 
the markets of these important countries 
steadily dwindled under the reciprocal- 
trade program. Take the figures for the 
United Kingdom—Great Britain—our 
best foreign customer. You will note 
that back in the twenties, under the so- 
called high-tariff schedules, we «;old the 
British 16.6 percent of all the goods and 
sei^ces they Imported^ but that during 
the last 4 years of peace, under the 
trade agreement with them, our sales to 
the British dropped to a mere 11.5 per¬ 
cent of thetr imports. That ratio of loss 
follows for other countries with the ex¬ 
ception of Sweden and Japan. We hardy 
managed to maintain our position in 
Sweden’s markets, and we naturally took 
an Increased percentage of Japanese busi¬ 
ness because she was taking everything 
could get from us to build her war 
machine. ^ ^ ^ 

To Illustrate another way Just how we 
have fared under the reciprocal-trade 


program, look at these figures on Ameri¬ 
can exports, taken from the current re¬ 
port of the Committee on Ways and 
Means: 

tmoEB raoTicnvB taeut 


1926_$9.136,437,000 

1926 . 9,239,648,000 

1927 _ 9.060,117,000 

1928-. 9,219,800,000 

1929__ 9,640.089.000 

I7NDEB BECXPBOCAL TRADB 

1935.64.330.369,000 

1986. 4,878,370,000 

1937. 6.432, 836,000 

1038.- 6.054.863.000 

1939_-. 6.495,267,000 


In the period under trade agreements, 
exports were actually some $18,000,000,- 
000, or 40 percent below the volume for 
a similar period 10 years earlier. In the 
case of Great Britain, does it surprise 
you that we actually lost ground in her 
markets under our trade agreement with 
her? Possibly it will also surprise you 
to learn from the report of a 3-year 
study by the American Tariff League 
that the British tariffs on imports are 
actually 18.3 percent higher than our 
own schedules, for the British have al¬ 
ways managed to maintain the fiction 
that theirs has been a free-trade empire. 
By diligent and persistent propaganda 
they have gained the reputation of being 
the leading advocates for the unre¬ 
stricted flow of international trade. Al¬ 
ways asking the removal of trade bar¬ 
riers by others. Britain has always main¬ 
tained her own barriers. Throughout 
modem history Britain has consistently, 
and often ruthlessly, promoted British 
interests. The British Empire even now 
maintains the trade exclusion devise 
known as the system of “empire prefer¬ 
ences,” which works to the special ad¬ 
vantage of the empire members and to 
the particular disadvantage of all outside 
traders, including the United States. 
Even today, well before the end of the 
war. It is unmistakably clear that Britain 
is working out strictly bilateral agree¬ 
ments with other countries to promote 
British interests in postwar trade. 

This is not intended as specific criticism 
of Great Britain. In fact, there is much 
that is admirable in the forthrightness 
and skill with which they promote tlieir 
own interests In the highly competitive 
field of international trade. What 
Britain has done and Is doing is exactly 
what every other trading nation, except 
the United States under the present ad¬ 
ministration, ha.s done and will do In Its 
own behalf. And it is exactly because 
the other trading nations of the world 
have placed national Interest, and do 
place national Interest foremost In their 
policies governing foreign trade, that our 
own present trade policy wlU always ad¬ 
versely affect American interests. 

The plain fact is that our reciprocal 
trade agreements have nOI been at all 
reciprocal. Neither are they real, defi¬ 
nite agreements. The 38 working agree¬ 
ments we have negotiated, and the 1,226 
specific cuts we have grahted under tho.'^e 
agreements are .not speotfic concessions 
made to a certain nation or group of 
nations for exactly egutvalent advantages 
granted to Amertean producers and ex¬ 
porters. The text of any one of these 
pacts might make It appear in theoiy 


that we are receiving exactly as much ad¬ 
vantage as we are giving but actually the 
other contracting nation has more likely 
than not retained other barriers against 
our trade, or built new ones, which defeat 
the purpose of the pact as far as we are 
concerned from the minute it is entered. 

l^ppCMse. for example, that we agree 
With another country to cut our tariff 
rate on china and glassware, giving her 
comparatively free access to our mar¬ 
kets. In return, we are to have an ex¬ 
actly equal opportunity to sell, say, radios 
or refrigerators, in her markets. But 
suppose then that the other country, 
leaving her Import duty exactly as 
agreed, applies a strict quota, or import 
percentage, against American radios 
or refrigerators? Tiiat sort of thing has 
happened to kill the very effect of our 
agreements. 

More than that, all these trade pacts 
carry the “most-favored-naUon” pro¬ 
vision. which simply means that we grant 
the same concessions to practically every 
other nation in the world, even though 
these nations are not parties to the agree¬ 
ment and make no tariff reducUon to 
us. That means in practice that prac¬ 
tically every concession contained in all 
these present treaties is enjoyed by prac¬ 
tically every friendly nation in the world. 
But each of these other nations also 
usually goes beyond a mere schedule of 
import duties to maintain its own bilat¬ 
eral agreements and to employ one or 
more of the many trade-blocking devices, 
such as embargo and quota restrictions, 
which are the most effective kind of 
trade barriers against us. 

I want to say emphatically that I have 
always believed in the principle of true 
reciprocity in our trade relations. The 
principle is by no means new. In fact, it 
has been a basic part of my party’s 
philosophy for a half century. Like¬ 
wise, it was my party which introduced 
the policy of granting concessions in 
American markets equally to all nations 
which are willing to deal with us on an 
equal basis of give and take. 

There is nothing wrong with the prin¬ 
ciples involved here. The whole trouble 
is that they have not been invoked, and 
will not be invoked so long as the philos¬ 
ophy of this administration prevails. 
What we have had, and what we will In¬ 
evitably get under this philosophy Is free 
trade and wide open Americnn markets, 
with little or no regard for the protec¬ 
tions American industry and agriculture 
must have if we are to maintain our 
high living standards and high wage 

I have long Insisted that the average 
American industry cannot long com¬ 
pete in free world markets If expect 
it to pay wage scales ranging all the way 
from twice to twenty times that paid in 
the same kind Of Industry In other coun¬ 
tries of the world. True, we do have a 
few tremendous, highly organized, mass- 
production industries in which produc¬ 
tion skills and techniques are so far 
ahead of anything else in the world that 
they can pay top wages and still compete 
successfully in open world markets. But 
a couple of pertinent questions at once 
suggest themselves. Could those indus¬ 
tries ever have developed to their present 
state of eflOiciency without the peculiar 
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protections and advantages of a tariff 
system which helped them in their form¬ 
ative years, and which built right here 
at home for them the rich potential mass 
market upon which they grew? 

If our wage and living standards had 
always remained no higher than world 
average, would the American automobile 
industry, for instance, ever have enjoyed 
a potential market for 30.000,000 cars 
right here at home? Just count the cars 
per capita in any other country in the 
world and the answer is perfectly obvious. 

Is it wise, then, for even our most 
efficient mass production industries to 
seek advantage in world markets at the 
expense of opening American markets to 
unrestrained foreign competition? The 
answer to that ought to be obvious, also, 
If you examine it. While proficiency in 
mass production is uniquely American, 
the fact remains that smaller, highly di¬ 
versified industry is still the backbone of 
the American industrial economy. For 
every Industrial giant, we have a thousand 
small plants in which labor gets by far 
the biggest chunk of every production 
dollar. Those plants, and there are lit¬ 
erally thousands of them in a hundred 
different lines of business, simply cannot 
meet foreign competition that is given 
free access to our home markets. If we 
knock down the little protection that sus¬ 
tains them, they either must knock down 
their wage scales to meet foreign competi¬ 
tion, or go out of business. 

Long ago. when the effects of tariff 
reductions were showing up sharply 
against our home indvr^ries, 1 reported 
in detail how the smaller companies In 
the steel, glass, and shoe Industries in 
my own district were suffering from 
foreign competition due to the immediate 
effects of the reciprocal trade program. 
In the years directly before the war, 
plants were actually closing or cutting 
down production because foreign produc¬ 
ers were underselling these industries 
right on their own doorstep. Belgian and 
Czechoslovakian steel wire could be pur¬ 
chased In my home town at prices which 
the steel producers right in the com¬ 
munity could not meet. Eurcp;3an glass¬ 
ware and table ware, produced by labor 
receiving about one-fourth the pay scales 
In the local glass plants, were selling in 
the local markets at prices ruinous to the 
home producers. Smaller shoe plants 
closed their doors because shoos from 
Czechoslovakia were entering the country 
at prices actually below the domestic cost 
of production. 

In every case, the vast difference in 
wage scales placed the American producer 
at a hopeless disadvantage. He simply 
could not pay home labor two, three, or 
four times as much as the European labor 
received for the same work and still meet 
the foreign competition. 

The story was the same not merely in 
my district, but all over the country, and 
for hundreds of industries. We were im¬ 
porting products and services, and by 
doing so, we were Uporting American 
obs. And I say to you again that any 
Ime we import under those conditions, 
any time we go back in postwar peace 
times to that practice of bringing in goods 
and services which we could well provide 
by American labor and facllitlos, we sliall 


again be trading American jobs for mighty 
short profits on those imports. 

The American farmer is in exactly the 
same predicament. Our farmers are the 
most productive in the world because 
they have kept step with modern pro¬ 
duction methods, and employ labor- 
saving tools and machinery to a degree 
unequalled in any other country. At 
least, they did use those tools and ma¬ 
chinery when they could still buy them 
and get repair parts to keep them operat¬ 
ing. But every farm commodity is the 
product of hard labor. If we throw the 
American farmer into open competition 
with foreign producers, all the money in 
the Federal Treasury spent for aids and 
subsidies cannot long prevent his being 
diiven down to the level of the foreign 
peasantry and slave battalions against 
which he will be competing. 

But we are assured that we need have 
no worry about the particular 3-ycar 
period just ahead, which this proposal 
would cover. Even if it is true that 
America has developed its unique stand¬ 
ard of living and its high wage scales 
under a system of protective tariffs, say 
the administration spokesmen, the rest of 
the world is so torn by war that it could 
not hope to compete in American markets 
for a long time to come, even if we re¬ 
moved every trade restriction. 

That, of course, is purfe guess work, 
and probably as far from reality as most 
of the estimates and predictions of the 
present administrators. The devastation 
in parts of Europe has been complete. 
Even BO, much of the physical plant of 
that continent has been comparatively 
untouched. 

Under lend-leasc we have poured an 
endless torrent of American wealth into 
the job of repair and replacement. V/e 
have sent tools, machinery, equipment 
and supplies of every description. We 
have built and equipped whole industrial 
plants. We are helping tremendously 
to restore transportation and communi - 
cations and are furnishing a great 
volume of locomotives, rolling stock, and 
motor vehicles. 

Looking purely at the available evi¬ 
dence, Great Britain is on her way back 
toward her position of world-trade domi¬ 
nance right now. Gaging the outward 
signs of Russia’s growing power, based in 
no small degree upon the tremendous 
volume of help we have given, she will 
emerge from this war much stronger 
economically than she entered it. 

Looking at the vast array of United 
Nations which has participated in the 
war in a purely nominal way, but which 
has partaken generously of lend-lease 
aid offered in the promotion of our econo¬ 
mic warfare, we find that they have in 
most cases actually improved their rela¬ 
tive positions and their prospects of com¬ 
peting profitably in world markets in 
the immediate postwar period. 

Almost daily now the War Production 
Board is relca.slng new promises for re¬ 
turn to production of goods for the do¬ 
mestic market, but we still run up 
against the cold, hard fact that produc¬ 
tion for lend-lease in purely nonwar 
rehabilitation categories rates priorities 
ahead of our own civilian demands. If 
you doubt that, try to buy a farm tractor, 


a combine, or any other piece of import¬ 
ant farm machinery so desperately 
needed right here at home to fight off the 
present food crisis. When you find that 
it is still next to Impossible to get any¬ 
thing needed on the farm to meet the all- 
time high production schedules expected 
of American farmers this year, then take 
a look at the figures on farm implements 
and machinery so far shipped abroad this 
year, and being shipped, under lend- 
lease. 

Vast as the devastation in Europe has 
been, my own opinion is that it will 
have a comparatively large volume of 
production for export within the next 
3 years. So far as our Western Hemi¬ 
sphere Allies in the United Nations are 
concerned, I feel sure they have, on the 
average, more exportable surpluses in 
industry, mining, and agriculture than 
they ever had. Assuming that we come 
to the end of lend-lease as a weapon of 
economic warfare within the coming 3 
years—and I can conceive no reason why 
we should not—I can foresee a real pos¬ 
sibility that many nations will be fighting 
for a chance to sell in America, the rich¬ 
est of all world markets. 

How shall we face these problems of 
trading with the rest of the world? 
Shall we sweep aside the protections 
which have made this country groat and 
strong, recognizing that the administra¬ 
tion’s reciprocal trade program is not, 
never has been, and cannot be what it 
tries to make the people think it is? 
Shall we sacrifice the American farmers, 
the factory v/orkers, and the thousands 
of diversified businesses and industries 
and let world competition set the price 
and wage levels and determine the stand¬ 
ard of living in America? Shall we keep 
it as our first objective to insure full 
employment here, or shall we export 
jobs? 

Purely on this basis alone I am sure 
what the American people would expect 
our answer to be. But there is another 
important phase of this question which 
must be emphasized again and again 
whenever this question of trade policy 
arises. Forgetting the pure economics 
involved in this question, forgetting 
whether it is smart solely from the im¬ 
mediate dollar-and-cents angle to cut 
all protections and put America on a 
completely free world trade basis, is it 
v/ise or not to maintain ourselves as 
nearly as possible on a basis of economic 
self-sufficiency? Suppose it actually 
does cost every American consumer a 
few extra dollars each year to keep our 
tariff protections up, so that we can 
maintain thousands of the smaller busi¬ 
nesses and industries, and keep millions 
of American farmers and factory work¬ 
ers busy. 

Is that solid, self-sufficient national 
economy worth the cost? Understand, 
I do not admit that there is any ultimate 
extra cost. Grant it for the moment to 
touch upon a phase of this question 
which goes far beyond any mere dollars- 
and-cents appraisal that might be made. 

My own answer to that is emphatic. 
The diversity, solidarity, and self-suffi¬ 
ciency of the American economy which 
we enjoy today, thanks almost exclusively 
to past tariff policy which is almost the 
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complete antithesis of this present phi¬ 
losophy, is more than worth anything in 
mere dollars and cents which it could 
possibly have cost us. If time permit¬ 
ted, I could show you a hundred differ¬ 
ent types of jihdustry and business which 
could not’' possibly have survived long 
under the New Deal free-trade policy, 
but which today are contributing tre¬ 
mendously to the total miraculous war 
effort. The free-trade ‘ exponents can 
cite the book of classic economics to 
prove to you that every one of these little 
protected American industries has been 
economically wasteful and costly; but I 
believe I can prove without difficulty that 
we could not possibly have conducted this 
war successfully without them. 

Look now for just a moment at the 
other extreme in American business— 
the motorcar industry. America auto¬ 
mobile builders put this Nation on 
wheels; and they mechanized and mo¬ 
torized modern warfare. But for all 
its skill and science, the motor indus- 
ti’y came up with one fatal weakness 
under the pressure of war. It rolled on 
rubber, and in the true manner of a 
highly specialized world, it was totally 
dependent upon rubber production 
which came halfway around the globe. 
The automotive Industry, and to a very 
real extent, the whole American system, 
was dealt a body blow when we lost our 
rubber supply. We have Invested at 
least a billion dollars of public and pri¬ 
vate funds in the program to develop a 
synthetic substitute, and now, 4 years 
after the original disaster, we are still 
dangerously near a transportation ca¬ 
tastrophe. 

The saddest part of this commentary 
is the fact that there has never been a 
doubt in the past 20 years that we could 
have developed a satisfactory synthetic 
rubber to substitute for the natural sup¬ 
ply which came to us by the most tenu¬ 
ous supply line from halfway around the 
globe. But we did nothing about it back 
in the peacetime years because the Brit¬ 
ish-Dutch rubber cartel had such a 
death grip on world rubber markets that 
private capital in this country could not 
afford to venture in the development of 
synthetics. The cartel prices on rubber 
were usually high enough to invite ex¬ 
periments in synthetics, except that our 
scientists knew that the minute they 
came up with any interesting substitute 
and undertook its development, rubber 
prices could be slashed just as far as 
necessary to destroy their investments 
in time and money almost overnight. 

But suppose back in the peaceful years, 
we as a Nation had thrown our weight 
into the problem of whipping the rubber 
cartel and gaining our independence 
from it. That would have been totally 
wasteful and uneconomic, according to 
the free traders, for the effort might have 
cost us an extra dime or even a dollar 
per tire had we given the necessary pro¬ 
tection and encouragement. But look¬ 
ing back, does anyone doubt that the 
trivial added investment would have paid 
handsome dividends? 

Obviously, economic self-sufficiency 
has a national defense value that can¬ 
not be measured in mere dollars and 
cents. Not the least important weak- 
xci-321 


ness of this so-called reciprocal trade 
program, therefore, is the fact that it 
would kill diversification within our 
economy and destroy economic self- 
sufficiency. That I might agree to when 
I am assured that we shall never again 
be called upon to defend ourselves 
against aggression. Until I am con¬ 
vinced that lasting peace has come to 
America and the world, however, this 
fatal weakness of the administration’s 
present program forces me to oppose it. 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
Ivir. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from New Mexico IMr. Ander¬ 
son!. 

Mr. ANDERSON of New Mexico. Mr. 
Chairman, I had intended when this bill 
was to come before the House to prepare 
to the best of my ability a statement con¬ 
cerning it and to present it to the mem¬ 
bership of the House. I need not re¬ 
mind you that circumstances, as surpris¬ 
ing to me as I am sure to the member¬ 
ship of this House, have arisen to change 
that situation. I would have liked to 
have been able to discuss with you the 
circumstances in this matter as they re¬ 
late to the mineral resources of the West. 
I do want to devote just a few v/ords to 
that, and then say just a word or two 
about agriculture. 

As a resident of a mining State who 
has been tremendously interested in 
v/atching the development of that in¬ 
dustry throughout the West, and the 
recent importance placed upon it by the 
war, I was desirous of making sure that 
in the b^ll there was protection for that 
mining industry. V/e have not been pro¬ 
ducing in the United States a sufficient 
amount of lead, zinc, and various other 
minerals. 

I was somewhat disturbed over the 
possibility that as a result of tariff cuts 
there might be damage to the mining 
industry throughout this country and 
particularly to the Western States. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON of New Mexico. I 
would be happy to 3 dcld to my good friend 
from Arizona. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I think the mining 
industry is mighty fortunate in this re¬ 
spect. that in the bill as it now^ stands 
before us the Navy and the Army are 
to be consulted in all such future recip¬ 
rocal-trade studies so as to protect our 
supply of strategic and critical war min¬ 
erals and metals in order that we may 
not be again unprepared. Also that any 
reduction made during the v/ar emer¬ 
gency shall not be considered a base for 
further reduction under the additional 
60-percent section. I think that is a 
distinct advantage to America’s impor¬ 
tant mining industry. In behalf of the 
mining industry I thank the gentleman 
for his influence and his contribution in 
bringing that about. 

Mr. ANDERSON of New Mexico. I 
thank the gentleman. 

When I read the bill I was a little 
disturbed by some language in it which 
provided that emergency rates, how¬ 
ever established, might be subject to ad¬ 
ditional reductions. I therefore sub-, 
mltted to the Committee on Ways and 


Means an amendment that tried to safe¬ 
guard that situation. I do not know that 
it does it adequately but it does pro¬ 
vide that when these duties have been 
reduced as a wartime emergency matter, 
with provision that they shall return to 
the higher scale when the war is over, 
they shall so return and that these war¬ 
time duties shall not be considered as 
a base. 

When I say that I am also happy to put 
into the Record that that amendment 
was supported unanimously by the Re¬ 
publicans and the Democrats on the com¬ 
mittee jointly, because there is no mem¬ 
ber of the Committee on Ways and 
Means—and it is a remarkably fine group 
of men; I can say that since I am prob¬ 
ably the youngest member on it and 
might accidentally leave It soon; they are 
a remarkably fine group of men on both 
sides—who dissented; without a dis¬ 
senting vote they decided they did want 
to grant this extra protection to the min¬ 
ing industries in this country. 

It was not a partisan question at all. 
because Republicans and Democrats as 
well realized that we were placed in a 
very unfortunate position by the short¬ 
ness of our supplies of certain critical 
materials. I think it would be too bad if 
when this war Is over we fail to safe¬ 
guard those strategic minerals for future 
generations. 

V/e arc all hopeful that there will be 
no further wars. We all count confi¬ 
dently on emerging from this one with 
a peace structure that shall protect us 
and shall preserve the peace of the world, 
but we recognize that things do happen 
in international affairs. If, unfortu¬ 
nately, we are again attacked by any 
group of nations, we should have within 
our own country the proper minerals. 

So I say to you that this amendment, 
in my opinion, protects to some degree— 
and I hope to an adequate degree—the 
mines of the West, and resolved for my 
own mind some of the doubts which I 
had concerning the wisdom of this legis¬ 
lation. It makes it possible under the 
circumstances for me to support it and 
to vote for it, because I think the min¬ 
eral interests are adequately protected. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, there is in the 
bill a section which relates to those 
agencies to which these agreements shall 
be referred. I am veiT happy that the 
War and the Navy Departments have 
been Included, and again I would say to 
the gentleman from Arizona that these 
were included on a motion by the gen¬ 
tleman from Arkansas IMr. Mills] but 
supported again by the membership of 
the entire committee on both sides of 
the aisle, Rspublicans and Democrats 
alike. 

There is In that same paragraph one 
word that perhaps I should not refer 
to. but I am sure my colleagues in the 
House will not mind my mentioning 
slightly. It slates that these agreements 
should be referred to the Department of 
Agriculture. If by any chance the Sen¬ 
ate, in its wisdom, should see fit to con¬ 
firm the nomination which I am told 
the President is going to submit for a 
new Secretary of Agriculture, then will 
my filends bear with me when I say that 
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should that combixiation of circum¬ 
stances result, I want to assure you that 
the new Secretary of Agriculture would 
be very keenly alert to the necessity of 
safeguarding the interests of the farmers 
of this country. 

My father was a grain fanner In the 
Dakotas soon after 1880. He had gone 
through one period of grasshoppers. He 
went through droughts, he went through 
all of the diAoulties tliat the Scandi¬ 
navian pioneers in that part of the world 
endured. I have heard him tell too 
many times the troubles that those pio¬ 
neers had not to realize the full meas¬ 
ure of thel' distress. But I lived to see 
a day when the next generations were in 
trouble. I lived to see a day in the early 
months of 1921 when there was not a 
bank left open in my home community, 
a farming community where six banks 
had existed at the beginning of the 
troubles. 

1 lived to see fanners dispossessed 
from their farms. I walked down the 
streets of my home town one day years 
later and met a man who had been the 
most prosperous farmer I had known. 
He was the biggest hog raiser I had ever 
seen. He had taken prises steadily for 
his magnificent specimens That man 
approached me on the street and asked 
me if I could give him a job as manager 
of a farm which I happened to own. 
There was the finest farmer I had ever 
known, but circumstances arising out of 
the last war. not of his own making, de¬ 
stroyed him. I go a step further and 
say that those circumstances were the 
result of his patriotic effort. 1 saw that 
man deliberately increase the number 
of hogs on his place because it was 
patriotic to produce food to assist in the 
winning of the war. I thought it was 
too bad that his patriotism should have 
brought him to disaster and should have 
taken his family from a beautiful farm 
home and should have made it necessary 
for his children, who knew farming as 
few children have a chance to know It, 
to seek employment in industrial centers. 
I pray Qod that does not happen when 
this war ends. 

The American fanner has done a mag¬ 
nificent Job oi producln:? food in this 
war. He has Increased hie production 
more than 35 percent, with 2,000.039 
young men taken from the farms into the 
armed services. He has had a difacuii 
Job. He is going to be asked again this 
year for increased production. We mv 
short of meat in the United States. The 
report of the Department of Agriculture 
only a few short hours ago reveals that 
the pig crop goals for the fall were not 
going to be realized by several million. 
That is unfortunate. The farxher must 
immediately be given increased encour¬ 
agement. He must be given increased 
guaranties so that he may make up In 
the spring crop any deficiencies T^hleh 
exist in this fall's realization. Would It 
not be too bad if, in response to that 
appeal, he produced tremendous quanti¬ 
ties of p!^ and contributed to our sup¬ 
ply of pork and then In the period fol¬ 
lowing the war he should get caught in 
a crash that would destroy him because 
of his patriotism? You realize I am not 
technically trained in any new tasks I 
may assume. 1 simply wanted to stand 


before the House of B^^resentatives and 
say that If those circumstances to which 
I have referred should come to pass, the 
Secretary of Agriculture will see to it 
that this clause in this particular law 
shall certainly be construed as a man¬ 
date from Congress to protect by every 
possible means the American farmer, his 
home, and the opportunities for his chil¬ 
dren. It would be too bad if we fought 
to preserve this land of ours and then 
moved from the farms the fine young 
men and women who are now growing 
up on those farms to be the future citi¬ 
zens of this country. I pledge you a 
most respectful consideration of that 
problem throughout the coming years 
If it should be my lot to have ans^hing 
to do with it. 

Mr. DOUGHTON Of North Carolina. 
Mr. Chairman. I yield such time as he 
may desire to the gentleman from Vir¬ 
ginia. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, I know every Member of the 
House representing agricultural dis¬ 
tricts was delighted with the action of 
the President in appointing our. distin¬ 
guished colleague and delighted to hear 
our colleague say that If. as. and when 
he became Secretary of Agriculture he 
would be alert to the Interests of agri- 
ctilture and the negotiation of recipro¬ 
cal trade agreements. May I ask my 
colleague this question, because some 
Members of the House do not know the 
mechanics of negotiating a trade agree¬ 
ment and would not know in what way 
the Secretary of Agriculture would have 
an opportunity to look out for the farm¬ 
ers of the Nation. Those of us who 
have worked with this program know 
that the first step is for a committee 
called the Country Committee to make 
up a list of items on which we expect 
to trade or attempt to trade. The Tariff 
Commission on that Committee makes 
up a list of imports; the Commerce De¬ 
partments makes up a list of exports, 
and the Department of Agriculture 
passes on both the exports and imports 
relating to agriculture. As I under¬ 
stand my colleague that will be his fii’st 
opportimlty to look into the interests 
of our farmers. 

Mr. ANDERSON of New Mexico. I 
hope the gentleman does not anticipate 
the action of the body at the other end 
of the Capitol. 

Mr. ROBERTSON Of Virginia. Well 
I take that for granted* 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman 
five additional minutes. 

Mr. ROBERTSON Of Virginia. The 
iirxL stop is for the Country Committee, 
alter it has made up a list, to send it 
to the Trade Agreements Committee, 
and esain the Department of Agricul¬ 
ture is represented on the Trade Agree¬ 
ments Committee. If the Trade i^ec- 
ments Committee approves ttic list on 
which we wish to negotiate, they send 
it to the President, and again our col¬ 
league will be in the Cabinet. If the 
President approves that list he sends It 
to Uie State Department, and the State 
Department makes a list for him. In 
doing so he notifies all interested parties 
that at a given time they may be pub¬ 


licly advised by the Committee on Reci¬ 
procity Information. 

Again our disthifuished colleague wOl 
be sitting on the Committee on Reciproc¬ 
ity information looking out for the in¬ 
terests of our fannera If the Committee 
on Reciprocity information approves the 
list it goes back again to the President 
for final acrion before the treaty is ne¬ 
gotiated. In other words, when the gen¬ 
tleman said to us that as Secretary of 
Agriculture he would be alert to the in¬ 
terests of the farmers in the negotiation 
of treaty agreements, there are four 
separate and distinct opportunities to 
study, investigate, and become alerted. 

Mr. ANDERSON of New Mexico. I 
thank the gentleman. May I add Just 
one word at that point. One of the gi*eat 
privileges that has come to me h&s been 
my opportunity to serve in this House. 
I have cherished more than any one can 
imagine the fellowship of the Members 
of this House. Certainly if I do have an 
opportunity to serve in sqpie other posi¬ 
tion it shall be my hope that I will reg¬ 
ularly have a chance to receive and visit 
with the Members of this House, not in 
the Department of Agriculture, but on 
the floor of the House, In the House Res¬ 
taurant and the places where we have so 
long met. I think that would be far more 
simple than to make all of you schedule 
appointments some blocks away. Per¬ 
haps you would like to have somebody 
come up with a notebook and take down 
your complaints. I have been a reporter 
in my life and I would like to continue 
being a reporter and meet with a great 
many people up here if I cease to be a 
Member of this body. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON of New Mexico. I 
yield. 

Mr. CARLSON. I just want to state 
that I am greatly pleased to learn of 
the appointment of the distinguished 
gentleman from New Mexico. I think 
it will give security to agriculture. The 
gentleman from New Mexico has had 
practical experience as a fanner. I know 
his sterling character. I know he meant 
what he said when, he spolie this after¬ 
noon and said he was going to protect 
agriculture. I have great faith in his 
statements, and I expect to hold him to 
them. 

Mr. ANDERSON of New Mexico. I 
thank the gentleman. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON of New Mexico. I 
yield. 

Mr. VOORHIS of Oallfomla. I just 
want to congratulate the President on 
his excellent judgment and I want to 
congratulate the Nation, particularly the 
agricultural people of America, upon the 
appointment of the distinguished gen¬ 
tleman, but for myself as a Member of 
the House I shall feel a distinct loss. I 
am sure I speak for other Members when 
I. say that, when the gentleman will net 
be with us as a Member of this body. 

Mr. ANDERSON Of New Mexico. I 
thaxdc the gentleman from California. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New Mexico has ex¬ 
pired. 
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Mr.iaroTSON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen¬ 
tleman from Oklahoma [Mr. RizleyI. 

Mr. RIZLEY. Mr. Chairman, I wish 
to Join my colleagues In congratulating 
my distinguished friend from New Mex¬ 
ico [Mr. Anderson]. He and I came to 
Congress at the same time and I know 
that the people of the great Southwest 
are all pleased and happy that that sec¬ 
tion of the country is to be recognized 
in this, one of the most important of the 
Cabinet posts. 

I wish I could share his views and op¬ 
timism in respect to this pending legis¬ 
lation, but representing a district the 
fortunes of whose people are almost iden¬ 
tical with his, the chief occupations be¬ 
ing agricultural, mineral, and mineral 
products I am fearful of the results that 
will happen not only to agriculture but 
to the producers of oil and other minerals 
If this bill which will authorize the ex¬ 
ecutive department again to meddle with 
trade agreements is enacted into law. 

Mr. Chairman, Just by way of clearing 
out some of the underbrush before dis¬ 
cussing the merits of this bill. I want to 
make my position crystal clear concern¬ 
ing the charge made against those of us 
who oppose this bill and who are opposed 
to changing the policy of tariff making, 
as provided in the Constitution, by talcing 
it away from Congress and vesting it in 
a bureau as being isolationists. 

First. If being for the continuance of 
a policy and system and philosophy of 
government that enabled this country to 
develop in a short span of 150 years into 
the greatest nation of free institutions, 
economically, spiritually, and morally 
of all times, then I am an isolationist. 

Second. If being for a policy and phi¬ 
losophy of government that has pro¬ 
duced the highest living standards for its 
people even known, then I am an isola¬ 
tionist. 

Third. If being for a philosophy and 
policy of government that has produced 
the highest wages and living standards 
for the working man ever known to tlie 
historians, then I am an Isolationist. 

Fourth. If favoring a policy and phi¬ 
losophy of government that has been re¬ 
sponsible for the American farmer and 
his family to have the best opportunities, 
the highest prices for his products, the 
greatest amount of labor-saving ma¬ 
chinery. and has enabled him to reach a 
pinnacle of success in his capacity un¬ 
known to any other farmers anywhere 
on the globe, then I am an isolationist. 

Fifth. If favoring the policy and phi¬ 
losophy of government that has made the 
American businessman and the indus¬ 
trialist the most prosperous and the most 
stable and the envy of industrialists and 
businessmen in every other part of the 
world, then I am an Isolationist. 

Sixth. If favoring a policy and philoso¬ 
phy of government which has enabled 
this country to build industrial plants 
which have supplied in time of peace the 
largest mass production of goods and 
equipment for the people of this country 
and which, when war came, enabled and 
made possible the conversion of these 
huge factories and industrial plants 
within a few months for the produc¬ 
tion of guns, planes, tanks, and other 
war munitions, sufficient to equip not 


only our own armies but the armies of 
our allies, and thus save the other coun¬ 
tries of the globe from their aggressors, 
then I am an isolationist. 

Seventh. If favoring the same policy 
of protection for America that has made 
America great is to be an isolationist, 
then I am happy to be branded as such. 

Our American boys within the last 3 
years have been in every country in the 
globe. Ask any one of them, I care not 
who he is, if he would exchange the phi¬ 
losophies, the traditions, and the policies 
that have made America the kind of 
America we have for the ideologies and 
philosophies of any other people any¬ 
place in the world, and see what his 
answer is. 

Now I want to talk about this proposed 
bill. 

The authority of the President to enter 
into trade agreements with foreign coun¬ 
tries is due to expire again soon. This 
authority was originally granted to him 
by the so-called Reciprocal Trade Agree¬ 
ments Act of June 12, 1934, and was ex¬ 
tended in 1937, again in 1940, and again 
in 1943. Under the original act, the 
President was authorized to conclude 
trade agreements modifying American 
tariff rates by not more than 50 percent 
of the existing rates, whenever he finds 
American or foreign import restrictions 
“unduly burdening or restricting the for¬ 
eign trade of the United States.” All 
modifications of American tariff rates 
proclaimed under an agreement apply to 
productions of all coimtries; however, the 
President may exclude from the benefits 
of concessions, any country which dis¬ 
criminates against American trade. No 
good purpose, so far as this debate is 
concerned, would probably be served by 
again rearguing the constitutionality of 
the act. I may say. however, that there 
are many of us who believe the act is 
unconstitutional; and undoubtedly many 
who favor the act doubt its constitution¬ 
ality because of the barriers they have 
written into It to prohibit and preclude 
the question of its constitutionality going 
to a court of last resort for the purpose of 
determining the same. The Constitution 
provides: 

The Congress shall have power to regulate 
commerce with foreign nations, and among 
the several States, and with the Indian 
tribes (article I, section 8. powers of Con¬ 
gress: clause 3, regulate commerce). 

The power to regulate commerce with for¬ 
eign nations is expressly conferred upon Con¬ 
gress. and being an enumerated power is 
complete In itself, acknowledging no limita¬ 
tions other than those prescribed in tha 
Constitution. {Champion v. Amea (Lottery 
Case) (188 U. S. 32t. 353-356 (1903); Leisy 
{Gua.) & Co. V. Hardin (135 U. B. 100, 108 
(1880)).) 

Whatever difference of opinion, 11 any, may 
have existed or does exist concerning the 
limitations of the power, resulting from other 
provisions of the Constitution, so far as 
interstate commerce is concerned, it is not 
to be doubted that from the beginning Con¬ 
gress has exercised a plenary power in re¬ 
spect to the exclusion of merchandise brought 
from foreign countries; not alone directly 
by the enactment of embargo statutes, but 
indirectly as a necessary result of provisions 
contained in tariff legislation. It has also, 
In other than tariff legislation, exerted a po¬ 
lice power over foreign oemmeroe by provi¬ 
sions which in and of themselves amounted 
to the assertion of the right to exclude mer¬ 


chandise at discretion. This is illustrated by 
statutory provisions which have been in 
force for more than 70 years, regulating the 
degree of strength of drueja, medicines, and 
chemicals entitled to admission Into the 
United States and excluding such as did not 
equal the standards adopted. {Butterfield v. 
Stranahan (192 U. 6. 470. 402 (1904)). See 
also Gibbons v. Ogden (9 Wheat. 1. 1G3, 196- 
197 (1824)).) 


In view of the specific provision of 
the Constitution, I do not believe it takes 
a highly technical constitutional lawyer 
to conclude that the delegation of this 
power to a board, set up to administer 
this act, giving said board full and com¬ 
plete authority to make the recommen¬ 
dations which are made effective by the 
President, thus taking the power com¬ 
pletely away from Congress, is a direct 
and unrestricted violation of the power 
that is delegated to the Congress under 
the provisions of the Constitution herein¬ 
before set forth. 

Since the trade agreements have 
already been extended on three different 
occasions, it seems to me that the funda¬ 
mental issue Is not so much the question 
of whether the Trade Agreement Act 
should again be extended for another 
3-year period; rather, the fundamental 
question is should the act be amended to 
give the administration authority to 
permit decreases or increases in the tariff 
rates by 50 percent from the level of 
January 1, 1945, making 75 percent the 
maximum possible decrease from the 
original tariff rate existing on June 
12, 1934. 


Will this make for more market oppor¬ 
tunities of American produced goods 
abroad and at the same time avoid de¬ 
structive competition of foreign imports 
with domestic goods? A considerable 
number of organizations throughout the 
country which advocate this program 
completely and entirely overlook the 
fundamental issue involved. It is sur¬ 
prising to note from letters and argu¬ 
ments received from dozens of these 
organizations that their sole argument 
is based upon what now everyone who 
knows. an 3 ^hing about the facts, con¬ 
cedes pure propaganda, namely, that 
the reciprocal trade agreements pro¬ 
gram had for its principal purpose 
the prevention of war. Current his¬ 
tory, of course, blasts that foolish 
argiunent. We started this program in 
1934, though its agreements were not 
effective until 1936, and within 5 years 
thereafter we became engaged in the 
most devastating war of all times. We 
need now refer only to the testimony of 
the major witnesses coming before the 
Ways and Moans Committee in the past 
90 days to answer completely the argu¬ 
ment of these various organizations. If 
there is any doubt in anybody’s mind 
about this feature of the case they should 
read the statement of Hon. W. L. Clay¬ 
ton, Assistant Secretary of State; Hon. 
Henry A. Wallace. Secretary of Com¬ 
merce, two of the great advocates of free 
trade, and certainly neither Mr. Clayton 
or Mr. Wallace now makes any claim 
that this program will keep us out of war. 

The Trade Agreements Act is based on 
v a false premise that the decline in world 
trade in the early 1930’s is the ca^, 
rather than the effect, of the depre^ion. 
It overemphasizes the role of Americaa 
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export trade In connection with domestic 
prosperity. 

Trade agreements under the Recipro¬ 
cal Trade Agreements Act are not truly 
reciprocal. Likewise, they stimulate 
other barriers to trade, such as import 
taxes, export taxes, and block currency 
exchanges. 

Tariff-tinkering unsettles business and 
creates uncertainty, particularly when 
the negotiations are secret as they are 
under the reciprocal trade-agreement 
program. The uncertainty element in 
the fact that the tariff will be subject 
to unpredictable ct'anges results in un- 
willlngmess and inability on the part of 
businessmen to make commitments. 

The system of public hearings on trade 
agreements is insufilic'ent and unsatis¬ 
factory; they are held before negotia¬ 
tions begin, and before the terms are 
known; they are held before officials who 
are not connected with the carrying out 
of negotiations. 

While in many countries the executive 
adjusts tariffs in the first instance, with¬ 
out legislative action, in most cases such 
modiffcations must be referred to the 
legislature, hnd approved by it. Not so 
under our policy. 

A further lowering of the United States 
tariff rates w ill flood the American mar¬ 
ket with foreign goods, hurting domestic 
industry and competlzig against Ameri¬ 
can high-priced labor. For example, the 
pottery industry has been characterized 
as Inefficient because it cannot compete 
with Japanese pottery made with cheap 
labor and subsidized by the Japanese 
Ctovemment. 

The further lowering of tariff rates will 
not lead to an appreciable expansion of 
American Imports, because foreign coun¬ 
tries will still buy in the cheapest market. 
The fact that we buy more from a par¬ 
ticular country Is no guaranty that that 
country will buy more from us. Unless 
we can sell at the world market prices, 
we cannot compete. 

No industry should be sacrificed mere¬ 
ly to enlarge the volume of foreign trade. 
Existing companies have been developed 
under the protection of the laws of this 
country, and they have large amounts of 
capital Investments. One particular in¬ 
dustry, or two, or three, should not be 
singled out for sacrifices for the benefit 
of the whole without compensation. 

Mr. Chairman. I represent a district 
and a State in which the livelihood and 
the happiness of the people are very 
largely dependent on agriculture, the 
production of oil and gas, and the proc¬ 
essing of petroleum products. Frankly, 
if 1 should support this proposed pro¬ 
gram, I should consider myself as be¬ 
traying the citizenship of my Skate and 
selUng them down the river; hecoose the 
program has already in its previous 
years of operation detrimentally affected 
every person engaged in agriculture, 
everyone who produces a barrel of oil. 
and consequently every business in my 
State, because the prosperity of every 
busiii||j|Mp depends upon the proslter- 
and the prospeitty <ff 

' tSHOWS 

Xh tM, whim-Ske trade-agreements 
bill was Introdueed, the farmers of the 
country were told that by virtue of the 


authority delegated to the President un¬ 
der this measure, it w'ould be ilossible to 
find new markets or restore old forei^ 
markets for surplus farm products, but 
that it would not result in any increase 
of imports of competitive farm products. 

In the light of these promises, the fol¬ 
lowing figures with reference to farm 
imports, compiled by the Department of 
Agriculture, make Interesting reading: 
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Imports of so-called supplementary or 
competitive products were admittedly 
larger during 1935-37 because of the 
drought situation in this country. But 
leaving those years out. it is noted that 
imports of competitive farm products in¬ 
creased from $282,428,000 in 1932 and 
$418,515,000 in 1933 to $571,443,000 in 
1039 and $627,886,000 in 1940. Thus the 
value of competitive farm imports con¬ 
siderably more than doubled from 1932 
to 1940, while physical quantity increased 
from an index number of 60 in 1932 to 
an index number of 104 in 1940. It is 
generally agreed that reductions in 
tariffs on competitive farm products let 
in more imports and made it more diffi¬ 
cult to build a sound farm program. In¬ 
cidentally ttiis reduced the ability of the 
farmer to buy the products of labor and 
industry. 

EXPOBTS OP FABM PBODVCTB 

When it comes to eaq^orts, we can find 
no evidence that foreign concessions re¬ 
sulted in any increase in volume of farm 
products sold abroad. Back in 1910- 
1914 exports of farm products accounted 
for an even 00 percent of total exports. 
By 1932 farm exports were down In 41.7 
percent of total exports. It was to re¬ 
build the export mai^et that farmers 
were asked to support the trade agree¬ 
ments bill. Here, again, let us look at 
the record. 

The United States Department of Agri¬ 
culture furnished the following data: 
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While the dollar value of exports of 
Uatn. products was about the in 
1938 and 1939 as during 1932 to 1030, 
they were held there only because unit 
pxloes were higher and through the pay¬ 
ing of huge export subsidies, and not 
because of foreign concessions to us. 


And now I would like to say a word 
about the independent producers of pe¬ 
troleum in the United States. These are 
the producers of the type who in the past 
have discovered the majority of the oil 
fields In the United States. 

An imrestrioted oil Import program 
such as is implied, at least, by those who 
favor the program as it would be enlarged 
under the provisions of this bill will: 
First. Establish oil monopoly at home; 
sfKJond, will place in jeopardy the na¬ 
tional security. I think it can be fairly 
stated by those who have made a thor¬ 
ough study of what this program will do 
to the independent petroleum producers 
of America that under the first provision, 
there being no domestic petroleum indus¬ 
try In the countries which have large re¬ 
serves of petroleum available for im¬ 
portation into our markets, that a few 
American, British, and Dutch companies 
which have founded and developed those 
i*eserves have obtained the funds for such 
foreign ventures in large part from prof¬ 
its which were made in the United States. 
Venezuela would no texport oil to the 
United States; these few companies 
would bring It In and further depress 
and control the independent petroleum 
industry. As to the second proposition, 
certainly no one will deny that national 
security in this war was assured by the 
oil of the United States. It is a factual 
statement to say that for a long enough 
period to have lost the war, no other oil 
was available to ourselves or our allies. 
The Qerman submarine campaign com¬ 
pletely cut off and made temporarily use¬ 
less all outside reserves of oil. Years 
ago, the program now being advocated as 
to oil was urged upon this Nation. It 
was prevented by the Congress, and had 
It not been prevented, we would have en¬ 
tered this war with a large refining in¬ 
dustry at home, chiefly In the hands of a 
few companies, dependent upon a supply 
of crude oil that would have had to be 
transported mainly by water routes, ab¬ 
solutely vulnerable to enemy action. 
'The policy of Congress then invoked 
made possible a strong, virile domestic 
petroleum industry to which the world is 
indebted for our ability to furnish oil 
during this emergency. 

Under the policy of Congress impas- 
ing restriction on imports passed July 
1, 1932, Imports of petroleum fell from 
388,000 to about 106,000 barrels a day 
for the balance of 1932. In 1937 the 
State Department annoimccd the inten¬ 
tion to negotiate a trade agreement with 
Venezuela that would affect oil. This 
agreement was finally concluded in 1939, 
reducing the tax 50 percent. 

Concurrently with the announcement 
of the State l^artment to negotiate 
the trade agreement the price of domes¬ 
tic crude oil began to fall off until in 
1940 it reached the level of $1.02 per bar¬ 
rel—a drop of 16 cents per barrel from 
the 1937 average price. 

The Imports of petroleum in the 2 
years following 1939 were 62 percent 
greatef than for the 2 years preceding 
1989. 

Consumer and export demands for 
petrefieum rose substantially in 1939, 
omtlnuing through 1940 and 1941, and 
following announcement of the trade 
agreement, new well completions in 1939 
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were 5,223 less than in 1937. In spite 
of our . greatly increased need, the com¬ 
pletions have not again reached the total 
of 1937. 

According to the l*etroleum Adminis¬ 
tration for War, new crude oil discovered 
in 1939 was less than one-half of that 
found in 1937 or 1938. The available 
annual amount of oil found since 1939, 
according to the same authority, has not 
exceeded one-half of the 1937 or 1938 
figures. In 1038 there were 5,992 cor¬ 
porations engaged exclusively in the pro¬ 
duction of oil and gas who filed income- 
tax returns with the Bureau of Internal 
figures. In 1938 there were 5,992 cor- 
returns made; 25 percent of the num¬ 
ber of corporations in the oil business 
in 1938 had gone out of business. 

WHAT WILL HAPPEN TO THE CATTLE INDUSTBT 
UNDER THE PROPOSED BILL 

According to statistics made available 
by the Bureau of Agriculture, the cattle 
industry in this country is at a peak 
so far as numbers are concerned, 
and beef production has expanded 
to a wartime basis. Under the 
existing trade agreements the 50- 
percent cut in tariff has already been 
made on most of the important items 
affecting the cattle industry; further re¬ 
duction of the tariff as proposed in the 
pending bill would leave only a semblance 
of tariff protection for this great indus¬ 
try. It should be remembered that con¬ 
siderably more than one-half of the land 
acreage in this country is grazing land, 
and much of this area cannot be used 
for any other purpose. It is an indis¬ 
putable fact that the use of the power 
to cut tariffs under the trade agreements 
has not been limited to items where exist¬ 
ing rates were a barrier to imports. 

Cattle imports have moved into this 
country freely from Canada and Mexico 
under the rates prescribed in the original 
Hawley-Smoot Tariff Act. Dressed beef 
has come in considerable quantities from 
Cuba in recent years, and those who are 
in on the know can tell you that Canada, 
having expanded its processing facilities 
dui-ing the war, will soon be endeavoring 
to obtain a reduction in the tariff on 
dressed beef in order to send paat of its 
exports to this country in that fashion. 

Our imports of canned beef from 
South America prior to the war ran 
around 80,000,000 pounds per year. 
About the time the war began, when the 
Army made its first purchase of South 
American canned beef, it was found that 
they could undersell the domestic mar¬ 
ket almost 15 cents per pound. The cut 
in the tariff from 6 cents to 3 cents was 
entirely gratuitous. ‘ On hides 10 percent 
ad valorem was a normal tariff, and cer¬ 
tainly by no stretch of the imagination 
could it be considered a trade barrier or 
a bar to importations. The record shows 
large mportations of hides annually 
from South America and other countries. 
There was no excuse whatever for the re¬ 
duction in the tariff on this item. The 
war will be over sometime, and when it 
is over, we will have to return almost en¬ 
tirely to domestic consumption. We 
have had no export trade in beef for 
more than a generation, except during 
the two war periods. The present heavy 
importations of cattle, dressed beef, and 


canned beef from Canada, Mexico, and 
South America, with cattle numbers ex¬ 
panding particularly in Canada and 
Mexico, constitute a major threat to the 
cattle Industry. Further reductions in 
the tariff will demoralize the industry in 
this country. I cannot Imagine any 
Member of this House representing a 
section of this country with a great cat¬ 
tle-raising industry being responsible for 
making it possible for a little group of 
so-called tariff experts who know noth¬ 
ing about cattle, nothing about the cat¬ 
tle business, to have the power to write a 
program for the cattle industry. 

Mr. Chairman. I am deeply alarmed 
about the implications that would fol¬ 
low the passage of the act. Of course, as 
long as the war continues, almost all 
available goods are at a premium. But 
the war will be over some day. We hope, 
soon. I do not believe that anyone now 
has the vision, in view of all existing con¬ 
ditions, to contemplate a tomorrow of 3 
years, as provided in this bill. I can find 
neither facts, reason, or logic in the tes¬ 
timony of any witness that warrants 
writing into this bill authority to further 
reduce rates that existed on January 1. 
For that reason I am skeptical as to the 
motives which prompt this innovation at 
tills time. I am entirely out of patience 
with those groups in this coimtry who 
question the motives of everyone who 
speaks well of American traditions and 
who cautiously examine every program 
which fails to safeguard the interests of 
the United States. I read a recent state¬ 
ment by someone—^I am not certain who 
is the author—^that states my position 
much more eloquently than can I. I 
quote: 

Facing the immense labors of world re¬ 
construction, America is under immediate 
necessity to mobUlze and release once more 
the energies and inspirations of freedom. 
Obviously our experimental bureaucracy 
which fumbled domestic recovery for 10 years 
at a coat of $50,000,000,000 and then stumbled 
unpreparedly into a Global War costing $300,- 
000,000,000 more cannot now be entrusted 
with the epochal decisions and gr.'ive ad¬ 
ministrative responsibilities of world reha¬ 
bilitation and the organization of lasting 
peace. 

Every hope for the future reata at last 
upon the productive power of America, and 
that still unmeasured economic capacity is 
to be restored and sustained only through 
national rededication to the fundamental 
concepts of constitutional liberty under law. 

• • • An America longer throttled and 

frustrated by a spendthrift bureaucracy can 
only promise further economic degeneration, 
social demoralization, and ultimately politi¬ 
cal disintegration. In this hour of decision 
we are called upon, not to make a new star 
along untold paths but to set our course 
resolutely by the fixed stars of our bright 
heritage, human liberty, Individual security 
against aggre-ssion by government, free en¬ 
terprise. freedom of speech and communica¬ 
tion. and unyielding defense of absolute and 
complete national sovereignty in our rela¬ 
tions abroad. 

In such an atmosphere of liberty redeemed 
our people would b^e free once more to work, 
to build, to save, knd to light again the 
torches of 186,000,000 personal ambitions for 
a life of peace, dignity, security, and con¬ 
structive social progress. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen¬ 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Hbr- 
ter]. 


Mr. HERTER. Mr. Chairman, I de¬ 
sire to make this brief statement of my 
position with respect to the pending bill 
to continue the Reciprocal Trade Agree¬ 
ments Act for an additional 3 years with 
additional power to the Department of 
State to cut individual tariff schedules 
as much as 50 percent from their levels 
as of January 1. 1945. 

I favor the principle which underlies 
the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act. 
I firmly believe that the method of es¬ 
tablishing tariff schedules by negotia¬ 
tion with other nations in order to se¬ 
cure a maximum degree of reciprocity is 
infinitely preferable to the old-fashioned 
method of having tariff schedules set by 
Congress with all the undesirable log 
rolling that seemed to be an inescapable 
accompaniment of tariff legislation and 
the fixing of rates with scant reference 
to the mutuality of foreign trade. 

I should be glad to see a continuation 
of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act 
provided the three modifications set 
forth below were incorporated in the leg¬ 
islation extending the act. 

First. Strike out the provision where¬ 
by the permissive 50-percent alteration 
in rate applies to the rate in effect Janu¬ 
ary 1, 1945. rather than to the original 
rate that was established by act of Con¬ 
gress in the presently existing tariff law. 

Second, Provide the Congress by a 
majority vote of both branches may neg¬ 
ative any specific trade agreement with¬ 
in 90 days from the date when it is sub¬ 
mitted to Congress. 

Third. Eliminate the unconditional 
most-favored-nation clause now con¬ 
tained in our reciprocal-trade agree¬ 
ments. 


My reason for opposing the proposal 
to take the January 1,1945, tariff rates as 
the guide for a permissible further 50- 
percent cut is because it seems to me that 
under present circumstances it is utterly 
Impossible to evaluate the nature and the 
effect of reciprocal trade agreements 
previously made and now outstanding. 
There is as yet no degree of economic sta¬ 
bility among the v/arring nations of the 
world. After we have achieved a mod¬ 
erate degree of stabilization, as is the 
aim of .the Bretton Woods agreements, 
we will be in a position to take a more 
intelligent look into the situation. 

I believe that the retention by Congress 
of a veto power over specific trade agree¬ 
ments is of the utmost importance from 
the point of view of maintaining the re¬ 
ciprocal trade agreements plan. With¬ 
out a congressional veto power or with¬ 
out any court review of the agreements 
entered Into. American manufacturers 
are completely at the mercy of any ar¬ 
bitrary action by administrative officers 
of the Government. 

While under Secretary Hull the trade 
agreements were negotiated with care 
and caution, and while that might con¬ 
tinue to be the case in the future, never¬ 
theless, an important principle of gov¬ 
ernment is at stake. We have learned 
to our sorrow over many years of ex¬ 
perience that it is a bad principle of gov¬ 
ernment to delegate large and unre- 
stricted powers to the 
branch of the Government without some 
power of review either in the Congress or 
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In the oonrts. Such deleintien of unre¬ 
stricted power is JuatiflEble only in cases 
of the greatest emerien^. X am con¬ 
vinced that the redproo^ trade agree¬ 
ments plan would not long survive if the 
delegation of aulAiodty implicit in the 
plan was uneontroBed. 

Inasmudi as the majority of the Mem¬ 
bers of one or both branches of Con¬ 
gress are likdy to be of the same party 
as the administmtion which negotiated 
the agreement, the control which it is 
proposed to give to Congress in the mat¬ 
ter la not likely to be a hindrance except 
in eases of unfortunate use of Executive 
power. 

With respect to the unconditional 
most-favored-nation clause now con<- 
talned in our reciprocal trade agree¬ 
ments its effect is to require the United 
States to grant to all nations not black¬ 
listed the same tariff concession which it 
grants to any particular nation by virtue 
of a particular reciprocal trade agree¬ 
ment. The result of this is that in order 
to secure a benefit from a single nation 
we are required to give Identical benefits 
to all nations. Germany, prior to World 
War n, was the only nation on our black¬ 
list. 

Instead of freeing trade on a reciprocal 
basis, between ourselves and the particular 
nation with whom we are making an 
agreement, each agreement in effect is 
a horizontal cut in our tariff for the bene¬ 
fit of all nations regardless of whether 
they have given us any reciprocal quid 
pro quo. If the most-favored-nation 
clause be eliminated, we would then be 
in a position to insist that other nations 
as a condition of sharing the reductions 
in our tariffs, should themselves accord 
like treatment to other nations. In that 
way there would be a greater freeing of 
trade barriers elsewhere. 

It follows that I cannot vote for the 
bill in its present form now before the 
House. 

It is very difficult for me to understand 
why the Members of the majority party 
are imwilling to make any of the conces¬ 
sions represented in the amendments 
suggested above. They have all been re¬ 
jected in committee and appear to be 
headed for defeat in the House. The 
argument that those who feel that one 
or all of these amendments are essential 
toward securing a good bill and who do 
not wish to vote for the presented bill 
are Isolationists, is not well founded. It 
appears that the admi n istration is de¬ 
termined to have full and unbridled power 
and will be content with nothing less. 

Mr. B3>7UT80N. MT. CBiairman, I 
yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. LiwiBl. 

Mr. LBWI8. Mr. Cbalniian, X wish 
to congratulate the gentleniaii irom 
New Mexico [Mr. AimxRaoiil on two 
points: First, 1 wish to congratoUto him 
on his Impending appointment aa Sec¬ 
retary of Agriculture: and second^ 1 fHsih 
to congratulate him on being wise 
enough and courageous enough to have 
protected m the Ways and Means Com¬ 
mittee the dhief industry of his district 
which givea,|iim so de^ concern, the 
mineral IndiWtry. X wish it were pos¬ 
sible that I sibould have a like oppor¬ 
tunity to protect the industries of my 
district. 


I should like to talk to you for Just a 
few minutes on what X consider to be 
the only sound ba^ for international 
trade. X should like to say in the first 
place that there is but one sound baste 
for international trade and that is that 
the country receiving the imports should 
receive only Impmrts which it does not 
produce for Itself or which it produces 
in insufficient quantities for its own 
needs. I believe I lay that down as a 
general proposition. That applies not 
only to America but also to every other 
country In the world. When you at¬ 
tempt to apply it to the United States 
you find a country that produces so 
much, so many varied things that men 
need, that you run into real difficulties 
as is evidenced in the debate on this 
floor on this bill. We produce practi¬ 
cally everything we need. We are ca¬ 
pable of producing those things in suffi¬ 
cient quantities and there is, therefore, 
left for us in my opinion only a compara¬ 
tively few pr<^ucts which we do not 
produce or do not produce in sufficient 
quantities for our own needs with which 
to bargain with other nations and with¬ 
out Interfering with our own economy. 

I am not talking about something 
purely theoretical. 1 have seen In my 
own district in Ohio the operation of 
the trade-agreement law as it has been 
administered, and X want to concur in 
what gentlemen on both sides of the 
aisle have said that the term ^'reciprocal** 
is a misnomer. It Is not being adminis¬ 
tered as a reciprocal proposition, lhat 
is the fatal defect in this legislation and 
in the operation of the legislation, 

Mr. Chairman, I come from the upper 
Ohio Valley. We have in that valley the 
greatest manufacturing center of pot¬ 
tery perhaps in the world. I also have in 
my district a great glass-manufacturing 
Industry. I have seen the effect of the 
administration of this law upon both of 
those industries. In 1936 I saw those 
industries practically closed. 

X went to the Imperial Glass Works in 
Bellaire that manufactures as fine a 
quality of glassware as is made anywhere 
in the world, and X saw men coming out 
on pay day from that Imperial Glass 
factory holding checks in their hands 
showing that in some cases they received 
for 2 weeks* woxk less than $10. The 
greatest I saw was less than $20 for 2 
weeks* work. 

What was wrong? Did the hourly pay 
decrease? No; that is not what hap¬ 
pened. Here is what happened: We had 
so reduced the protection against the 
importation of toirelgn glassware that 
Japan. Czechoslovakia, Belgitim, and 
France imported into this country so 
much cheap glassware manufactured by 
men who were paid only a fraction of the 
hourly wage paid in Bellaire, Ohio, at the 
Imperial Glass Works that they took 
practically all of our markets. The only 
thing that these men could do was to 
take the hourly wage ihat was available, 
because the markets of the Imperifa 
Cttass Works in Bellaire had been de¬ 
stroyed and taken by these cheap foreign 

same thing is true of Bast liver* 
poOb also in my district There, Is 
another plant at Steubenville, Ohio, in 
my distriet The same thing happened 


identically adth that glassware todustry* 
Japan twHc our pottory markets in tote 
country. How did toey do that? 

Did we have a trade agreement with 
Japan? No; we did not. We never had 
a trade agreement with Japan but we 
generalized t^e benefits of every agree¬ 
ment with the other foreign nations with 
whom we made trade agreements to 
Japan and she got toe benefit of every 
one of them without giving a single thing 
In return. What did she do? She took 
those benefits and, in addition, dishonest 
and txldey as she is, she depreciated her 
currency, deliberately depreciated the 
value of the yen, the unit of Japanese 
currency. I hated her for that as I hate 
her now for what she is doing to our boys 
across the seas, but she will do it again 
if she has the opportunity. 

Not content with that, toe gave in 
addition internal subsidies to her glass 
manufacturers and to her pottery works 
and to every other Industry that wished 
to sell its products in America to such an 
extent that they could lay down their 
products right here at the very doors of 
our factories manufacturing similar com¬ 
petitive products and undersell us right 
here at our very front door. That is 
what happened, and that is what will 
happen under this law. 

My people expect me to vote against 
this bill, and I shall vote against it. I 
shall vote against it because I believe 
it is destructive of the American way of 
life, destructive of American wage levels 
and destructive of American standards of 
living. I am for the protection of these 
men who work in our factories. I am 
interested not alone in the Industries in 
my district but I am equally interested 
in the industries of every other district. 
Every district is affected alike: maybe 
not to the same extent as mine, but every 
industry is affected alike. 

The gentleman from New York on our 
side of the aisle, whom I esteem most 
highly, spoke in favor of the measure. 
X can understand that. He represents a 
New York district, and he represents a 
district that is filled with Importers and 
exporters and international banters who 
make their money by financing interna¬ 
tional trade. 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
Mr. Chairman. I yield 2 minutes to the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Hobsht- 

SOH]. _ 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Virginia. Mr. 
C hai r ma n , It Is always distressing to me 
to see a fine, able, earnest, and sincere 
Member of Congress take a position on 
a bill when he is laborhig under a mis¬ 
apprehension concernirig the facts. The 
gentleman from Ohio spoke about pot¬ 
tery; that we almost shut him down in 
1936; and that we filled tote country 
with imports from Japan, and then said, 
**That is what wfil happen under this 
law and X will have to vote against it.** 

We have never had a trade agreement 
with Japan. We never had a trade 
agreement with anybody in 1936, asid 
everything be saw in 1936 came from 
some other source. One of the sources 
that we might menticn was the fact that 
the Bmoot-rHawley Tarffi Act of 1980 
torew us into an eoonoihic tali spin, and 
In 1936 we were not out of it. May X 
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say to the giiintleman that with all of 
the lOleged damage to you and your pot¬ 
tery industry, you still have 69-percent 
protection, and you did not have but a 
little over TO protection under the Smoot- 
Hawley tariff, the highest in the history 
of the Nation. 

Mr.CCX>PER. Mr. Chairman, wiU the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Virginia. I yield 
to the gentleman from Tennessee. 

Mr; COOPER. So far as the gentle¬ 
man’s year 1936 and his pottery and 
glassware is concerned, the Smoot-Haw- 
ley tariff was in effect at that time; is 
that not correct? 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Virginia. Cer¬ 
tainly. If you read the record and the 
cross examination of the pottery wit¬ 
nesses, when faced with Tariff Commis¬ 
sion and Commerce facts, they could not 
substantiate their claim for a minute 
that any trade agreement had injured 
them. 

Mr. Kl^SON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 1 minute to the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Lewis]. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. Chairman, I want to 
answer those assertions. I know what 1 
am talking about. The matter I referred 
to was not confined to 1936. It was in 
1938, and it operated exactly as 1 have 
told you. The pottery and glass work¬ 
ers of my district were walking the 
streets and added to our problem of un¬ 
employment out there in Ohio. I am not 
confining myself to 1936. It was in 1938. 
and the provisions of the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act were in full oper¬ 
ation then. 1 am telling you what I 
know of my own knowledge. 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the 
gentleman from West Virginia (Mr. 
Neely], 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. Chairman, on the 
Fourth of July 1789, just 13 years after 
the adoption of the Declaration of In¬ 
dependence, the Congress presented to 
the American people their first tariff law. 
From then until now the tariff has mali¬ 
ciously bedeviled statesmen, populated 
political graveyards, and provided epi¬ 
taphs for countless Congressmen without 
the slightest regard for their politics, 
their ability or their deserts. Immedi¬ 
ately after the roll call on the pending 
bill a legion of the Members of the House 
will join that “Innumerable caravan 
which moves” to the Nation-wide polit¬ 
ical funeral that will be held on the day 
after the next general election. 

The tariff, by generating friction, con¬ 
suming the time of public officials, and 
necessitating the printing of billions of 
pages of data, argumentation, and non¬ 
sense has cost the American people a 
hundred times more than any other 
question that has ever been debated in 
the Halls of Congress. But, notwith¬ 
standing past misfortunes, present re¬ 
grets, or future fears, the tariff issue, with 
all its original perplexities, 3,000 pages 
of new evidence, and 166 years* accumu¬ 
lation of barnacles and abominations, is 
once more before the House. 

At the Battle of Ebenezer the Philis¬ 
tines captured the Ark of God, carried 
it to Ashdod, and put it in the temple of 
their idol. The Lord, for this impious 
transgression, promptly destroyed many 


of the people and sorely aflUcted others 
with emerods. The warlike possessors of 
the ark endeavored to obtain relief by 
removing it first to Gath and later to 
Ekron, but the people of every place to 
which it was taken either died or suf¬ 
fered from serious disease. The Philis¬ 
tines eventually averted or postponed 
their annihilation by restoring the ark to 
its owners. 

Let us hope that the prudence which 
impelled the Philistines to seek self- 
preservation by ridding themselves of the 
ark will some time move the Congress to 
rid itself of the tariff issue with justice 
and finality before it paralyzes, beyond 
human endurance, all the processes of 
meritorious legislation. 

No other tariff bill was ever accom¬ 
panied to this floor with more confilcting 
testimony or more contradictory argu¬ 
mentation than has accompanied the one 
that is now before us. Anyone who reads 
the majority and minority reports of the 
Committee on Ways and Means and as 
much as possible of the voluminous rec¬ 
ord will be fully justified in rendering an 
opinion similar to that which, according 
to Knickerbocker's History of New York, 
was delivered by the famous Wouter 
Van 'TwiUer in the case of Wandle 
Gchoonhoven against Barent Bleecker. 
The evidence in that case was docu¬ 
mentary just as it is in ours. After ma¬ 
ture consideration, the old governor, 
with appropriate solemnity, announced 
that having counted and weighed the 
books offered in evidence it was found 
that those for the plaintiff were just as 
thick and heavy as were those offered by 
the defendant. He consequently com¬ 
pelled the constable to pay the costs of 
the proceeding and threw the case out 
of court. 

Please do not consider it an unpardon¬ 
able sin for me to suggest that regardless 
of our attitude toward the bill the dis¬ 
tinguished and beloved chairman of the 
committee the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. Doughton], and the be¬ 
loved and distinguished ranking minority 
member of the committee, the gentle¬ 
man from Minnesota [Mr. Knutson], 
who are largely responsible for our pres¬ 
ent trouble, be required to pay the cost 
of the printing of the 19 volumes of 
hearings with which they have supplied 
us. 

And let these able gentlemen take 
notice that if they report another tariff 
bill during the Seventy-ninth Congress, 
its fate will be identical with that of the 
case of Schoonhoven against Bleecker, 
and its authors will be compelled to pay 
all the costs that accrue as a result of 
their folly. 

Mr. iCNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NEELY. I gladly yield to my dis- 
tingiUshed friend, the gentleman from 
Minnesota. 

Mr. KNUTSON. On the first day of 
hearings, in order to expedite matters 
and not drag this thing through weeks 
and weeks—this is the fifth week—I 
asked the chairman of the Committee on 
Ways and Means if he would be willing 
to renew the law as is for, say, 2 years. 
My overtures were not received with that 
cordiality which I had anticipated. My 
purpose in making the proposal was that 


the country being at war and there being 
no commerce, the operation of the law 
could not do any harm. Now, I will yield 
to the defendant. 

Mr. NEELY. The gentleman from 
North Carolina probably believed that it 
would be as hazardous to make a tariff 
agreement with the dexterous gentleman 
from Minnesota as it would be to trade 
horses with David Harum. I yield to 
the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
Doughton]. 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
The statement of the gentleman from 
Minnesota is correct as far as it goes. 
In the first place, however, the chair¬ 
man of the committee is only the serv¬ 
ant of the committee. He does not have 
any right to bind the conunittee to such 
a proposal even if he had been convinced 
himself, which he was not. That was 
the first reason that the chairman did 
not do so. The second reason was that he 
had found by experience that while his 
good friend, the ranking minority mem¬ 
ber, as far as he can, always carries out 
his own agreements, the members on 
his side of the committee will not back 
up the gentleman from Minnesota, and 
consequently the chairman could not go 
along with the proposition because he 
felt reasonably sure that when the gen¬ 
tleman from Minnesota did go back, to 
th^m, they would not back him up. I 
have had that kind of experience with 
the gentleman where agreements were 
made in perfectly good faith. 

Mr. KNUTSON. The gentleman 
knows that the nine Republican mem¬ 
bers on the Committee on Ways and 
Means have always gone along with me. 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
No; they have not. 

Mr. KNUTSON. They always have. 
Well, tell us one instance where they 
have not. 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
While I do not want to make the discus¬ 
sion personal, the gentleman will re¬ 
member that he and I made some agree¬ 
ment about closing the hearings, and 
when he went back to his friends they 
would not back him up. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Well, of course, 
everybody has a few prima donnas that 
cannot be handled. 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North CaroUna. 
Therefore, the chairman of the Com¬ 
mittee on Ways and Means did not want 
to waste any time entering into any 
agreement because he knew that it would 
not lead to anything. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. Chairman, in justi¬ 
fication of the severity of my suggestion 
regarding the payment of costs by the 
chairman and the ranking minority 
member of the Committee on Ways and 
Means, let me invite your attention to 
the innumerable dilemmas with which 
every Member of the Congress is con¬ 
fronted in voting either for or against 
the bill. 

The farmers* organization known as 
the American Grange, the Association of 
Commissioners and Directors of Agricul¬ 
ture, the dairsmaen, the sugar-beet grow¬ 
ers, and many others engaged in agri¬ 
cultural pursuits oppose the bill. On the 
H>ther hand, the American Farm Bureau 
and the National Farmers’ Union urge 
us to vote for it. 
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The CIO is unoonditionally supporting 
It. The West Virginia State Federation 
of Labor, an A. F. ofli. allUlate, is uncon* 
ditionally opposing it. 

The united States Chamber of Com* 
merce, by the unanimous action of its 
directors, urges that the biU be passed. 
One of the Important chambers of com¬ 
merce In my district, which is a member 
of the United States Chamber, has ad¬ 
monished me to help defeat it. 

Twenty of the railroad brotherhoods 
favor the hill. The Flint Glassworkers 
of America oppose it. 

Both the employers and employees of 
many of the great industries such as 
those engaged in the manufacture of 
automobiles endorse the bilL But prac¬ 
tically all in the United States who are 
connected with either the hand-made 
pottery or the hand-made glass business 
condemn it and contend that its passage 
would overwhelm them with disaster. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield at that point? 

Mr. NEELY. I yield. 

Mr. KNUTSON. I think that is one 
reason why they brought out such a 
confusi ng m easure. 

Mr. NEELY. I cannot share the opin¬ 
ion that the pending measure is con¬ 
fusing. But the record that pertains 
to it is confusing in the superlative de¬ 
gree. It does not contain a single para¬ 
graph of relevant uncontradicted sound 
argumentation either for or against the 
bill. 

But let me return to the hand-made 
glass and hand-made pottery Industries. 
Certainly the Representative from the 
First District of West Virginia is deeply 
interested not only in saving harmless 
all those who operate these industries 
and all who are employed by them but 
also In promoting their prosperity and 
happiness for the following reasons 
which speak to the point. 

According to the latest available cen¬ 
sus figures and estimates, there are 
36.586 in the United States who are 
making pottery by hand; 8,100 or more 
Hum 22 percent of these are in West 
Virginia; 6.500 or more than 80 percent 
of those in that State and more than 
17 percent of all in the United States 
who make pottery by hand are in the 
First District of West Virginia, 

According to the latest available census 
figures and estimates, there are 17,000 in 
the United States who are making glass¬ 
ware by hand. Six thousand eight hun¬ 
dred ninety-two of these an In West Vir¬ 
ginia; and 3,450, or more than 20 percent 
of all in this country who are employed 
in this business, are in the First District 
of West Virginia. 

It appears to me that In the absence of 
undisputed evidence to guide Ui, we 
should, in determining whether we shall 
vote for or against this bill, utilise ah the 
Ihformation we have acquired by dbietr 
vation, experience, and the study of un* 
biased authorities on the subject under 
consideration. This i have tried to do« 
and my conclusion is that I can best dis* 
charge my duty to my constituents by 
offering an amendment which, if adopt¬ 
ed, will exclude ah hand'-made glassware 
and all hand*^mede pottery from the op¬ 
eration of trade hi pur¬ 


suance of the provisions of the pmidhig 
measure. 

I do not believe that anyone In West 
Virginia would be seriously Injured by 
the bill if it were paned in its present 
form. But in this matter the employers 
and employees in the glass and pottery 
industries of any district entertain a very 
different oplzUon. As their servant, I 
shall strive to have that opinion ex¬ 
pressed In the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from West Virginia has ex¬ 
pired. 

Mr. DOUQHTON of North CaroUna. 
Mr. Chairman, I yield two additional 
minutes to the gentleman from West Vir¬ 
ginia. _ 

Mr, NEELY. The fate of my pro¬ 
posed amendment cannot be foretold. 
But whether it is adopted or rejected it 
will be my duty to vote on the final roll 
call. As the'discussion after today will 
be limited, let me improve this oppor¬ 
tunity to state that for many more rea¬ 
sons than the brevity of my time wiU per¬ 
mit me to assign I am convinced that, 
with or without my amendment, it will be 
my duty to vote for the bill. 

In my opinion, this legislation is in¬ 
dispensable to our prosperity in the post¬ 
war period. We now have and shall long 
continue to have a greater productive 
capacity than any other nation on earth 
has ever had. The formerly competing 
Industries of Csechoslovakla, Belgium, 
Holland, France, Poland. Germany, and 
Austria are in ashes. Beyond the shadow 
of a doubt those of Japan will soon be 
annihilated. But our industries have 
been unharmed by war. Their unlimited 
pro({uctlvity has become a new wonder 
of the world. Therefore, we are in little, 
if any, danger of injurious competition 
from any foreign country during the 3- 
year period to which the operation of the 
bill is limited. 

The CHAIRBfAN. The time of the 
gentleman from West Virginia has again 
expired. 

Mr. DOUOHTON of North CaroUna. 
Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman five 
additional minutes. 

Bfr. NKBLY. But if any injury should 
be caused by any agreement made in 
pursuance of the bill, no one who knows 
President Harry Truman will doubt that 
he would patriotically and promptly nul- 
Uf y that part of the agreement by virtue 
of which the Injury was being Inflicted. 

In the postwar period it will be utterly 
Impossible for us to utilize all our pro¬ 
ductive capacity for the satisfaction of 
our own wants. If the markets of the 
world are not wide open to the commerce 
of the United States, widespread unem¬ 
ployment and a tittle later a Nation-wide 
depression will again scourge the Ameri¬ 
can people. 

The bill, if passed, will be of incalcula¬ 
ble value in facilitating the rapid expan¬ 
sion of our commerce and the augmen¬ 
tation of our employment and prosperity. 
This is one of my reasons for supporting 
the bill. But there is a reason more 
than any based on economlos why X must 
vote for this measure. Unreasopahle 
trade barriers are effleient causes of irado 
wars. Trade wars lead or tend to ii|Psd 
to other wars in which nation zlisi lip 


against nation, and battleflelda are Ut¬ 
tered with the wounded, the dying, and 
the dead. * 

BegardlesB of the extent to which any 
of my oomtituants may fbel aggrieved by 
my vote, X must nevertisieless think of 
what will happen to their boys 25 years 
trow now if we have another war. Please 
forgive a personal allusion. 1 have two 
little grandsons—<one is 12 and the other 
is past 5 years old. They are much 
dearer to me than my life. In voting on 
the bill, l-shall be thinking of them. 
And, believe me, I shall also be thinking 
of your children and your grandchildren, 
and of those of the pottery workers and 
the gla&s workers a^ all others in the 
First Dlstilet of West Virginia and 
throughout the Nation and the world. 
If my failure to support this bill should 
defeat it. and our failure to pass it 
should contribute to the provocation of a 
trade war, as it might well do. and that 
trade war should, develop into a war to 
be fought by American boys and in it 
they should lose their precious lives to 
atone for what we had recreantly failed 
to do, I should feel that the blood of 
those who died was on my hands and 
that its stain could never be washed 
away. The risk of the awful remorse 
of being responsible for the death of a 
single boy in battle—whether yours or 
mine or that of a stranger whom I have 
never seen— is a risk too great for me to 
run. 

In view of all which I shall vote for the 
bill in the firm belief and with the fervent 
prayer that it will help to bring to us, to 
our children, and to our children’s chil¬ 
dren new and far-reaching blessings of 
prosperity, happiness, and peace. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from West Virginia has ex- 
lalred. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle¬ 
man from North Dakota I Mr. Robbrt- 

SONl. 

TBS CONGU8S SBOtTLD WSXTS THE TABZFT LAWS 

Mr. ROBERTSON of North DakoU. 
Mr. Chairman, as we here consider this 
legislation known as H. R. 3240 let us 
not overlook the fact that it goes farther 
than merely the extension of trade agree¬ 
ments already in existence. By its own 
provisions, It provides for an enlarge¬ 
ment of the program and lays the foun¬ 
dation for a national policy in the post¬ 
war period ahead. 

I presume there are many Members 
who would be willing to renew the re¬ 
ciprocal agreements for a period of 1 or 
2 years. While on the other hand, there 
are many who have held from the very 
outset that this principle of dealing with 
rate structures with other nations was 
wrong in principle and had for its pur¬ 
pose the circumventing of the constitu¬ 
tional tWo-thirds majority required in 
the makin g of treaties by a review of the 
United States Senate.. 

By indirection, at least, we haye heard 
again and again that while this ml 
i^tly increases the latitude with which 
the negotiators may woih, there is no tn- 
tenttouseit. I am concerned to ask xny- 
UU the question—If it is not to be used, 
then whyjOiould it be asked for? I come 
from a State and r^;ires^t It at large so 
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completely agfrlcultural that 1 cannot 
view with favor the conditions in this 
legislation without feeling that I have 
neglected my constitutional responsibility 
to the people who sent me here to rep¬ 
resent them. I cannot believe the great 
North Dakota wheat crops-, the largest 
last year and the second largest this year 
in the Nation, now supported by a 42- 
cent tariff should be bargained off under 
a plan of reciprocal treaties, if a further 
reduction of 50 percent is allowed to the 
President. I cannot yield to further en¬ 
croachment upon dairy products, lamb, 
beef and pork, and some grains. And 
later I shall deal specifically with the 
question of sugar beets. 

The authority granted in this bill to 
the President, while by chance it may 
not be used, it leaves the commodities 
grown in my State exposed to danger en¬ 
tirely too great, and for that reason if 
this phase of the bill is adhered to I shall 
be compelled without question to vote 
against it in its entirety. My duties and 
my resDonsibilities to the farm sections 
which I represent are clear and under¬ 
standable. 

I listened with great interest 3 'esterday 
to the distinguished gentleman Irom 
Tennessee I Mr. Cooper 1. I hold, and 
have always held, great respect and ad¬ 
miration lui* this distinguished gentle¬ 
man. and I am glad to say that I think 
the presentacion of h’s case yesterday 
was most ably done. I v/as particularly 
Interested, however, in that section of 
his address in vvh’ch ho dealt with the 
question of tne rncst-favored-nation pol¬ 
icy, and if my memory serves me cor¬ 
rectly he alleged that this practice came 
into being under the direction of Secre¬ 
tary of State Charles Evans Hughes, and 
I should like here to clarify, if I can, the 
position I believe prevailed in the mind 
of Charles Evans Hughes and other men 
of his time as to their views on this all- 
important qucsiion of the favored-na¬ 
tions clause. 

I accept the statement of the distin¬ 
guished gentleman from Tennessee when 
he says that this came to us from the 
then Secretary of State, Charles Evans 
Hughes. I should like to say that many 
of the leading siatcsmen in the Republi¬ 
can Party of that time, including Hughes, 
Elihu Root, Kellogg, and others, were 
then doing as many men are doing to¬ 
day—contributing toward a better world 
understanding through what is known as 
the most-favored-nation treatment. I 
am impressed with the fact that 1 believe 
they had rather a different appvoach in 
mind than now practiced in our recipro¬ 
cal treaties under this administration. 
The thought of the leaders of that day 
was directed In the writing of treaties, 
especially commercial treaties, and it 
had largely to do with the treatment of 
Americans traveling in foreign countries, 
and In the treatment of American vessels 
In world ports. It dealt specifically with 
matters of port duties and fees, travel 
visas, and treatment of American invest¬ 
ments in foreign lands, and perhaps 
other things similar in character. But at 
no time were matters of tariff rates in¬ 
cluded either in general treaties with 
other nations or in commercial treaties. 

In other words, it was never the intent 
of such men as Dingley. McKinley, and 


other tariff leaders of that generation to 
think in terms of the favored-nations 
clause as applying to the general ex¬ 
change of goods between nations. In all 
such cases all conditions were provided 
for within the treaties themselves and 
ratified under the constitutional provi¬ 
sion by two-thirds of the United States 
Senate. Under this administration, and 
in the practice of their reciprocal treaties 
they have incorporated the spirit applied 
by Mr. Hughes on these other points, to 
all commodities involved in the recipro¬ 
cal treaty program. 

In this debate there has been consider¬ 
able eiloft expended to indicate that the 
farmers of the Nation were favorable to 
this legislation. I have gone to consid¬ 
erable lengths to ascertain the views of 
farmers. That is my particular business 
as a Representative in Congress, and I 
have read v/ith great interest the state¬ 
ment of Mr. Fred Brencliman, made be¬ 
fore the Ways and Means Committee. 
Mr. Brenckman sooke in the interest of 
and for the National Grange, one of the 
great farm organizations of the United 
Str.tes. 

1 have on my desk at this time letters 
from different sections of the country, 
expressing the views the Farm Bureau 
in disapproval of this legislation. I con¬ 
cede. however, that there may be some 
sections where the Farm Bureau is on 
record as approving it. 1 have on my 
desk telegrams from the diflerent sec¬ 
tions of my State in which the Farmers 
Union Is the major farm organization, 
and I read you here one single telegram 
which symbolizes the general view of one 
of the locals of the Farmers Union in the 
State of North Dakota, and I quote you 
the telegram: 

Klnmare, N. D/k.. May 24, 1945. 
Congressman Charles R. PioniniTFON. 

Washington. D. C.: 

The board ol director.? of the I* armers Union 
Creamery of Kenmare. representing 1.0-10 
puYTons. went on record ul their rsgnl ir 
moiitlily meeting. May 24, 3045. as opposing 
the passage of Doughton bill. H. R. 2x152. 
Tney feel that if this bill peases it will work 
a definite hardship against the dairy indus¬ 
try and the producer of other agricultural 
products following the war. 

Farmers TTnicn Creamery, 

O. V/. Crneks, .vlanogar. 

The advantage in tariffs enn be ascer¬ 
tained by the operation of oir.’ economy, 
and the study of our record with the 
tariff as part of our Federal eccnomy 
in a little over 150 years, the United 
Btates has grown from a small group of 
colonies scattered on the Atlantic sea¬ 
board until at the present time we do 
half or more of the dollar business of 
the world within our own borders. Now. 
let us compare this condition to India 
and China, both of which have popula¬ 
tions vastly in excess of ours and both of 
wiilch are older nations. They operate 
on a free-trade philosophy. And with 
these disturbing facts before us, we still 
persist in turning our back on the most 
dynamic economy in the world because 
of a theory that is expressed here in 
this legislation that has never brought 
freedom to a nation and that has never 
helped to preserve world peace, and if 
followed to its conclusion, will drive us 
into bankruptcy. 


If we find that we produce economic 
conditions that result from too low a 
price for our production, it could well 
destroy our kind of Government and 
bring to us international socialism, and 
In this process we would be obliged to 
accept the low standards of peon labor. 

I say to you, we cannot help the world 
by reducing our price level to theirs. 
Our course should be to maintain our 
level and then through our leadership, 
take the position of making our price 
level serve as a sound foundation for 
world prices and monetary values. 

We find ourselves today approaching 
the goal of distress so far as sugar is 
concerned, and yet had we given due 
consideration to this situation in time, 
we should have an adequate supply of 
sugar at a reasonable price. 

An adequate supply of sugar for do¬ 
mestic consumption is dependent upon 
production in the United States of a sub¬ 
stantial percentage of our consumptive 
needs. After World War I our stock of 
sugar dropped to a low point and shippers 
of foreign sugar Immediately took advan¬ 
tage of the situation, with sugar prices 
at retail reaching 25 cents per pound and 
remaining high until domestic beet sugar 
came on the market in the fall of 1920. 
In the early days of World War n the 
German submarines so interfered with 
shipping that Cuban sugar could not be 
delivered and we again became almost 
entirely dependent on our supoly of do¬ 
mestic cane and beet sugar. Experience 
therefore dictates that we should produce 
in the continental United States, at least 
the quantity of sugar necessary to meet 
our minimum domestic requirements. 

Land in the United Staic.s is as produc¬ 
tive as land anywhere in the world where 
sugar i.s produced. Our refineries and 
processing plants are the most efficient 
sur«r-Droducing plants in the world. The 
cost of sugar produced locally as com¬ 
pared v/ith cost of foreign sugar there¬ 
fore is dependent, almost entirety, upon 
relative costs of labor. The c’u'ty on for¬ 
eign sugar per hundred pounds therefore 
should equal the difference in cost of labor 
to produce a hundred pounds of sugar 
in the United States over cost of labor 
to produce a hundred pounds of foreign 
sugar. OflQcial Government figures to in¬ 
dicate the present cost of producing a 
hundred pounds of sugar in Cuba with 
costs at American standard labor prices 
are not available. However, it is worth 
noting that the United States Tariff Com¬ 
mission completed an investigation in 
1934 and indicated that the difference 
in cost of production was $1.50 per hun¬ 
dred pounds. In vieiv of rapid increase in 
wage rnles in the United States in the 
last 10 years, it is safe to say that the 
labor cost for growing and producing 100 
pounds of sugar in the United States 
Is at least $1.50 over costs in Cuba. In 
1934 the duty on Cuban sugar was fixed 
at $1.50 per hundred pounds and has 
since been reduced under reciprocal trade 
agreements to 75 cents per hundred 
pounds. The provisions of the proposed 
bill H. R. 3240 would permit a further 
reduction of 37 1/2 cents per hundred 
pounds, definitely assuring the destruc¬ 
tion of our domestic sugar Industry ana 
leaving the people of the United States 
dependent in times of peace and war on 
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the i^lanthropic attitude of foreign 
producers, and our ability to keep open 
sea lanes under every condition. 

We have been led to believe In this 
debate that organised labor stands de¬ 
fiantly in favor of this legislation. I take 
pleasure in quoting here the remarks of 
I. M. Ombum, secretary-treasurer of the 
Union Label Trades Department of the 
American Federation of Labor: 

After the war one of the greatest dlfflcul- 
ties organtzed labor will have to face Is the 
xnalntenaacd of American labor union stand¬ 
ards. Our general policy should be to at¬ 
tempt to raise the standards of workers In 
other countries to our level. We should not 
be a part of any scheme to lower American 
standards to those of the workers in various 
foreign lands. 

In order to carry on world commerce there 
Is always a tendency among Internationalists 
to urge a leveling process for prices of goods 
In all nations throughout the world. Of 
course, lowered prices mean lowered'Wages. 

Sventually, through an orderly taperlng-off 
method, tariffs and other trade barriers 
might he reduced but It would be a terrific 
economic shock to the American way of life 
If our protective walls were demolished over¬ 
night In order to create a dribbling exchange 
of goods between our Nation and other coun¬ 
tries of the world. 

Oompared with wages of American workers, 
wages of foreign workers are extremely low. 
One must always take into consideration, 
however, that the workers in other lands are 
not as efficient as thjose In the United States 
and Canada. With the use of modem ma¬ 
chinery. however, they will go a long way 
toward equaling the production of the aver¬ 
age worker In our country. Just before the 
war In China, coolie or common labor re¬ 
ceived only $5 (In United States money) each 
month, and carpenters received about $10 a 
month. 

In India the present wage In the textile 
industry for a week of 64 hours Is $2.60 (in 
our money) and bricklayers receive only $2.40 
each week. In the coal-mining Industry 
miners receive $1 for a 60-hour week. These 
potentially Industrial nations that ^‘experts*’ 
on global affairs desire to make competitors 
of the United States are now being furnished 
with American machinery and it is well worth 
our time to consider tbc feet that when they 
have supplied domestic nepds that their 
goods will be used to hid down American- 
made products. 

When we study the difference in wages be¬ 
tween America and other countries, it is im¬ 
possible to undMstand how wc can maintain 
American standards on a *'free tr.'idc” basis 
with the rest of the world. It is possible that 
over a long period of time tariffs cun bi grad¬ 
ually lowered to create a greater exchange of 
goods but a sudden shift to open markets 
right after the war would spell nun for 
America. The Internationalists would sell 
America short. The foundation for labor’s 
postwar International policy should depend 
on economies rather than politics. The basis 
for our International economy ^ould be the 
American labor standard. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
srield such time as he may daslre to the 
gentleman from Wisconsin CMr. 

Mr. HULL. Mr. Chairman, for over 
140 years our country has had a lirotec- 
tive tariff policy. Until a doaen years 
ago* tariff rates were fixed hy congrei*- 
sional action. Not infrequently, ocm* 
gressional enactments had been directed 
to the promotion of industries with smaff 
attention paid to the needs or demands 
of agriculture. Fowerfui political lobbies 
influenced national party conventions as 
well as Congress in framing tacifl rates 


which served larger industries to Uie 
detriment of both agriculture and 
smaller industries. In many instances 
the rates were so adjusted that memop- 
ones gained enormous benefits. Few 
tariff bills were enacted which did not 
become national Issues. 

Their faults and mistakes were per¬ 
petrated by Congress in which the rights 
of the people were subordinated to special 
privileges by powerful Interests. But the 
blame rested upon Congress, and Con¬ 
gress suffered the consequences in many 
elections. There was redress open to 
the people for the wrongs inflicted. 

The Hawley-Smoot tariff law«of 1930 
was the last general tariff measure. It 
followed the pattern and form of many 
of its predecessors. High protective 
rates were granted many large industries 
while agriculture, particularly that of the 
Middle West, was denied sufficiently pro¬ 
tective rates. It was stated by one of 
the administrative leaders of the time 
that the large Industrial centers must 
have cheap food products in order to 
compete with other industrial nations. 
That was the evident influence which 
resulted in its discrimination. I was one 
of those who voted against that measure 
and I have felt fully Justified in my 
opposition. 

In the past 15 years the Hawley-Smoot 
bill has been denounced by many. It 
still is. It was enacted by a Republican 
Congress. Every Congress since and up 
to the present has been under Demo¬ 
cratic control. Denunciation of the 
Hawley-Smoot tariff law continues. It 
was alleged to have been the cause of 
the depression at home and abroad. It 
is charged with having laid the ground¬ 
work for another World War. Even now, 
as the war ends In Europe and courts 
are organized to try and convict the war 
criminals who brought it about, there 
again comes the allegation that the 
Hawley-Smoot tariff law caused the war. 

Still the Hawley-Smoot tariff law re¬ 
mains in the statutes, practically un¬ 
amended except for the adoption of the 
reciprocal trade treaty provisions In 
1934, with extensions from time to time. 

Congress has the power to repeal en¬ 
tirely or amend the Hawley-Smoot 
enactment. Delegating the authority to 
modify It to the President, the Depart¬ 
ment of State, or Tariff Commission is an 
evasion of the issues involved. That dele, 
gation of power takes from the people the 
right to have their own elected Repre¬ 
sentatives present their views and de¬ 
mands as to changes or modification. It 
prevents them from having their say or 
their participation in negotiations which 
may vitally affect their welfare. It puts 
in the hands of committees selected se¬ 
cretly and sitting in secret the power 
of recommending and obtaining the 
adoption of lowered rates of duty which 
may seriously affect the welfare of whole 
States and sections of the country. 
Hearings are held by direction of the 
Tariff Commission, but not on the com¬ 
pleted trade agreements. Hundreds of 
people may appear in protest of the pro¬ 
posals. but the agreements are fozmu^ 
kited with foreign represeniatlveSf re¬ 
gardless of testimony taken or protests 
offered. When the agreements are put 


in form they are ordered into effect and 
become the tariff law so far as the duties 
on the partietfiar commodities are con- 
oettied. No appeal to Congress or the 
courts protects those whose industry or 
particular branch of agriculture may be 
affected to the point of ruination. 

This measure will make possible a still 
fmther reduction In ttae protective rates 
on agricultural i»*oducts. The tariff rate 
on butter in the Hawley-Bmoot Act was 
14 cents per pound. Under this measure 
that could be lowered to 7 cents. The 
rate on cheese could be reduced to 2 cents 
per pound. That on casein to 1.3 cents 
per pound, and on dried milk solids to 
1 cents. Any such reduction would re¬ 
sult in losses to dairymen running into 
many millions of dollars. 

At present the world demand for dairy 
products has compelled our own Oov- 
ernment to pay large subsidies for in¬ 
creasing milk production. Those subsi¬ 
dies this year will amount to $585,000,000. 
The total milk production will be close 
to 120 billions of pounds. But when the 
war is over and peace comes, there will 
be less demand for dairy products, and 
other dairy countries will be sending 
their surplus products into markets now 
supplied by lend-lease from our own 
farms. In consequence, our own dairy 
farmers will be left without the support 
of subsidies and with foreign markets 
closed to them. Even present tariff rates 
will not prevent foreign dairy products 
from countries of far cheaper costs of 
production from competing in the mar¬ 
kets of our own country. 

There are several countries which have 
had large dairy surpluses for export, and 
at prices which our farmers cannot meet. 
Australia. New Zealand. South Africa, 
and Aregentina have steadily expanding 
dairy interests. Before the war they were 
able to ship to our markets in such quan¬ 
tities as to create surplus storage of our 
own butter, cheese, and condensed milk. 
The passage of this proposed legislation 
will encourage the importation of such 
dairy surpluses and help serve to destroy 
our own dairy industry, particularly In 
the Northwest States from which our 
principal manufactured dairy products 
come. 

Other agricultural products will be 
similarly affected by importations which 
will be made possible by lowered rates. 
Argentina. Uruguay, and Brazil are ex¬ 
panding agricultural production in prac¬ 
tically all lines produced in the Middle 
West. Under the old tariff rates, butter* 
casein. , vegetable oil products, meat, 
hides, and wool have been flowing into 
our ports. When times become normal, 
that competition will be vastly increased. 

The farmers of this country have done 
a wonderful job in this war. They have 
sent the full quota of their sons and 
daughters into the armed forces and war 
industries. The Census Bureau report 
indicates that more than 4,500.000 peo¬ 
ple have left the farms since X940. aside 
from those inducted into , the armed 
forces. They have increased production 
of food products to even an unexpected 
total in spite of shortage of labor, lack 
of farm machinery* crippling of their 
processing plants, and all other difficul¬ 
ties. With them it has been a constant 
case of too little hi every phase of farm 
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help whether of manpower or machine 
power. 

Every farmer must recognize that even 
in their success Is the threat of their im- 
doing, so far as prices and markets will 
be concerned. For the time, war-devas¬ 
tated countries, as well as our own armed 
forces, will take all that can be produced. 
Over 1,000,000,000 tons of food will be sent 
abroad, all produced by 6,000,000 farms, 
by as many farmers and their families in 
long hours of work and steady daily 
application. “Pood will win the war*’ is 
not only a slogan but a fact. “Food will 
win the peace,” when peace Anally 
comes. 

Certainly the Ane patriotic endeavors 
of our millions of farmers are entitled to 
the assurance by Congress that they will 
not be let down by policies which will 
fence them in by importation of pro¬ 
ducts from countries whose production 
costs are so much lower than our own 
that prices will decline to depression 
levels. When depressions come to the 
farms, they come promptly also to in¬ 
dustries and industrial centers. 


Mr. COOPER. Mr, Chairman, I yield 
to the gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. McCormack]. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to announce the program for 
next week now rather than later in the 
day. 

On Monday the House will take up for 
consideration 8. 502, RFC Act, as 
amended. A number of Members have 
had inquiries about that measure and 
have received telegrams. 

On Tuesday the House wrill meet at 
11 o’clock. The District appropriation 
bill will come up for consideration, after 
which we will, take up H. R. 3000, 
amendment to sections 11 (c) and 16 
of the Federal Reserve Act. 

On Memorial Day, Wednesday, there 
will be no legislative program, although 
the House will meet. 


Congress should not permit a small 
groups of men selected by those inter¬ 
ested in foreign trade to give away the 
farmers* markets and the farmers* pros¬ 
perity. This bill should not pass. 

Not many people may fully realize what 
the farmers have done and are doing. 
Food Administrator Marvin Jones, in an 
open letter to Members only this morn¬ 
ing, points to their remarkable achieve¬ 
ments. There are food shortages in 
every city at present. How much more 
extensive and more serious they would 
be had our farmers failed to respond to 
the demands made upon them, can 
scarcely be imagined. All the agricul¬ 
tural centers of the world could not have 
met the situation as our farmers have 
done. Let us not let down the farmers 
as a reward for their great labors. 

V/ith his letter Administrator Marvin 
Jones furnished a table showing better 
than words what the farmers have done 
and are doing. I include it in my re¬ 
marks. It is worthy of the attention 
of all: 


On Thursday the House will further 
consider H. R. 3000. 

On Thursday. Friday, and Saturday 
the House will consider H. R. 3000, un¬ 
less completed before that time, also, 
H. R. 3180, a Naval Affairs bUl, H. R. 
2502, readjusting the rates of postage 
on fourth-class matter. House Resolu¬ 
tion 256, from the Rivers and Harbors 
Committee, covering an investigation. 
House Resolution 236, from the Commit¬ 
tee on Territories, also covering an in¬ 
vestigation, and H. R. 1270, providing for 
an appeal to the Supreme Court of the 
United States. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield?* 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield to the gen¬ 
tleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. KNUTSON. It is the Intention to 
meet at 11 o*clock tomorrow morning, 
is it not? 


Mr. McCORMACK. Yes. The Bret- 
ton Woods matter will come up the 
week after next. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from California LMr. John¬ 
son!. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I wish to point out as simply 
and brieAy as I can the objection of the 
almond growers of California to the pro¬ 
posed Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act. 
What I say as to the almonds applies to 
other specialty crops, such as walnuts, 
Alberts, dates, Ags, olives, citrus fruits, 
and so forth. 

As a preliminary. I might state that 
the Almond Growers Exchange includes 
practically all of the ranchers in Cali¬ 
fornia who raise almonds. There are no 
rich men among them. They are men 
who own or rent their own ranches. 
They live on their land; they farm it 
themselves; they are a hard-working, in¬ 
dustrious, and self-reliant American 
group. About $100,006,000 Is invested 
in the almond Industry in California, 
They are no group who have a monopoly. 
They are a group who have voluntarily 
joined together into an association for 
the handling of the problems connected 
with the raising and marketing of 
almonds. 

These people object to the present leg¬ 
islation on several grounds. Their Arst 
and foremost objection is to the reci¬ 
procity arrangement in these trade 
agreements, which is really not reciproc¬ 
ity. They conceive of reciprocity as a 
bargain between the parties who deal 
concerning the agreement. Pour differ¬ 
ent times in 8 years, the almond growers 
were subjected to the possibility of a 
trade agreement concerning almonds. 
These proposed agreements by the State 
Department were considered in 1934. 
two in 1935 and one in 1942. Each of 
them was with a different country, 
namely, Spain, France, Italy, and Iran. 
But this did not make any difference, be¬ 
cause under the policy pursued by the 
State Department, if an agreement were 
made with Iran, it would immediately 
give to all other nations producing al¬ 
monds, the same concessions as Iran got. 
That is the devastating possibility of 
these agreements. In the event that we 
should feel it to our advantage to make 
an arrangement with Iran, whereby she 
could ship us almonds under our regular 
tariff schedule and we could ship certain 
products to her below her tariff rate on 
those products, we would probably have 
no objection to such a contract. We 
could probably Agure out accurately what 
the effect of dumping Iran almonds on 
the American market would be for any 
given year. However, since that agree¬ 
ment would likewise give the same ben- 
effts to every almond producing country 
in the world, it is obvious that the almond 
growers would not be able to determine 
the effect of the dumping of almonds on 
our market from other countries. 

The almond crop is a relatively small 
crop. The annual consumption of al¬ 
monds in the United States is slightly un¬ 
der 25,000,000 pounds of shelled almonds, 
in 1942, a trade agreement with Iran was 
propos^. Knowing that this would 
open the door for the shipment to the 
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United States of almonds from all other 
countries, the psycholocrical effect was to 
depress the market. In that year, Spain 
produced 61,000,000 pounds of shelled 
almonds, over 2 times the total Ameri¬ 
can consumption. The buyers who dis¬ 
tributed to the trade were naturally hes¬ 
itant to pay prices adequate to meet the 
American cost of production, feeling that 
perhaps the trade agreement would be 
entered into and they wou^d then be sub¬ 
ject to the competition of other distrib¬ 
utors who might buy foreign almonds at 
a greatly reduced price. 

In fact, every time that these agree¬ 
ments have been proposed, the market 
has been greatly depressed, under the 
fear created in the minds of buyers that 
a cheaper price would later prevail be¬ 
cause of the foreign importation permit¬ 
ted by the trade agreement. 

I need not point out to you that the 
almond growers are people who have a 
good standard of living. They have nice 
homes; their children attend our schools 
and universities, and it is utterly impos¬ 
sible for them to compete in our local 
market with the dumping of almonds 
into our domestic market by a country 
whose standard of living is probably 25 
percent of our own. This particular 
thing is caused by the fact that, while we 
make a deal with one country, and in 
many cases the competition from that 
country would not be damaging under 
our policy, all of the other countries may 
enter the field and thereby completely 
wreck the market and depress idmond 
prices to a point less than the actual cost 
of production. Also, almonds are a tem¬ 
peramental and uncertain crop. In 
many years, the almond growers make a 
very small margin of profit. Then, they 
may have good years and in those years 
enlarge their small profits and recoup 
their losses in bad years so the average 
is adequate to sustain the living standard 
of the growers. These people have no 
hostility to any foreign nation. They be¬ 
lieve in our dealing with other nations; 
their sons are fighting the battles of the 
Republic in all parts of the world and 
they are in every way a progressive, in¬ 
dependent type of people. 

Maybe, perhaps, no damage has been 
done, but I want to point out that on 
four different occasions within 8 years, 
they have been harassed with the uncer¬ 
tainty as to whether an agreement, which 
was proposed and under consideration, 
was to be entered into. They have spent 
their money in sending peoi^ to Wash- 
iEVgtOD to protest, and in a sales market, 
everyone knows that uneertalntles are 
what produce chaos apd low prices. 

The second objection to the bfU Is the 
increased power given the State Depart¬ 
ment. We think that the ptmjat to vary 
tarilT schedules 50 percent is the abso¬ 
lute limit that should be-given. We rec¬ 
ognize that there must be fiexIMlity in 
th^ handling of tarilT problems, but to 
undercut by 75 percent the protection 
which Congress deemed essential, is en^ 
tirdy uncalled for. It is not answer to 
say that ^e power will not be used. It 
will remain in the statute bookstand in 
time it wfil be used. This excess power 
simply glvec <hore power to create devas¬ 
tating results for groups Uke the almond 
growei's. We certainly hope that this 


particular provision of the law will not be 
enacted. 

Our third objective is that the matter 
should not be considered now in the 
midst of a great war. I have no objection 
to a continuance of the trade-agreement 
program. It may be that ultimately 1 
may agree with it, but we should wait 
till our economy gets on a more normal 
basis before proceeding to enact legisla¬ 
tion of this kind. The State Department 
pleads that they need this extra power 
for bargaining purposes. I cannot im¬ 
agine that this extra power is essential. 
I think, if we would show a little firmness 
in our present dealings in certain places, 
our results would be far better. 

We all want peace. I object to trying 
to use this proposed act as a club to in¬ 
timate that those of us who will not 
accept it, hook, line, and sinker, do not 
want peace. Many of us who sit in the 
floor of this House, fought in another 
war. Our sons are fighting in this war 
and we do not believe that kind of an 
argument should be used to try to hold 
us up to the American public as not fa¬ 
voring peace. The sons of the people 
that grow almonds and other specialty 
crops, who might be very badly damaged 
by this kind of a program, are also fight¬ 
ing this war. They do not want to come 
back from the battlefield and find that 
some governmental agency has made a 
bargain with a foreign nation that will 
reduce them to paupers in trying to oper¬ 
ate their ranches. The same general 
arguments that I have made apply to 
other specialty crops, such as walnuts, 
filberts, dates, figs, olives, citrus fruits, 
and others. After all, what the soldier 
wants is protection vAiich will enable 
him to survive the economic competition 
which he will meet following this war. 
His Job of rehabilitation and readjust¬ 
ment will simply be made more difficult 
if this type of i^islation is enacted and 
if the avowed purpose of it, namely, to 
make trade agreements with Increased 
concessions, is carried out. Certainly it 
is reasonable to suggest that we continue 
the status quo of this situation until we 
have a little better idea of what the home 
economy wUl be after the last gun is 
fired. We should and must deal on a 
friendly basis with other nations. But 
we have a further duty to provide safe¬ 
guards and protection to those who live 
in this country and to those who are 
fighting American battles, who will be 
the builders of the future.Aiiierlca. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, 1 
yield 10 minutes to the getuttemaa from 
Wyoming (Mr. BsaaiTT}. 

Mr. BARRETT of Wyoming. Mr. 
Chairman, this leglsjattom could well 
mark a turning point in the history of 
constitutional government in this coun¬ 
try. For more than 10 years Congress 
has been delegating its powers to the 
executive branch of the Government. 
The people of America are looking to 
Congress to assert itself and tidce its 
rlghtfu] place in the American s y st em of 
government. To my way at thh^ting; 
the distinction between a trade 
ment and a treaty is merely a sufot^Rige 
to bjrptm the Senate of the XTnlted States 
and the tiouse at Representatives. Ihe 
Constitution granted the taxing pdwer 


to the Congress, and in order to keep 
that power close to the people, cleariy 
provided that such legislation should 
initiate in this body. By no stretch of 
the imagination did the framers of the 
Constitution expect the Congress to dele¬ 
gate those powers and responsibilities 
and to completely surrender and relin¬ 
quish its duties and obligations. 

Mr. Chairman, 2 years ago this month. 
Secretary Hull made this significant 
statement; 

No one in his right senses would dreem of 
asking the Congr^ for an unlimited grant 
of authority to adjust our tariff rates. No 
Cuugresa would ever dream of making such a 
grant of power—and no Congress ever has. 

The original act authorized a 50-per¬ 
cent reduction in the 1934 tariff rates at 
the discretion of the Executive. Section 
2 of this resolution authorizes a 50-per¬ 
cent reduction in the tarfff rates pres¬ 
ently in effect. That Is the old formula 
of divide and conquer, dressed up with 
sugar coating. This Congress is heading 
down the road which leads to the accom¬ 
plishment of precisely the exact thing 
that Cordeli Hull said no Congress would 
ever dream of doing. 

Mr. Chairman, we are living in fateful 
days. America, which loves to live in 
peace, is showing the world once more 
In unmistakable terms that it can wai^c 
war mightily. We can make our great¬ 
est contribution to world peace by mak¬ 
ing and keeping America strong. Only 
then can we give leadership to the world 
and put into action our ideals of free¬ 
dom. The theory of this legislation Is 
directly opposed to the policy which 
made this country the greatest indus¬ 
trial nation of the world. Our adher¬ 
ence to the policy of enacting tariff laws 
down through the years has made it 
possible for America to supply the muni¬ 
tions so the United Nations could wage a 
successful war on every battle front. It 
has encouraged private enterprise to 
establish industry In the country. It 
has safeguarded labor and lifted our 
wage scales to the highest in the whole 
world. No other country can match our 
high standards of living which are re¬ 
flected in American costs of production. 
We must not forget it has been estimated 
that even today 60 percent of the world’s 
population earns 20 cents a day or less. 

Ours is the greatest market in all of 
the world. Over a 20-year period prior 
to 1041 our world trade exceeded $132,- 
000,000,000, and during that period our 
exports totaled $73,000,000,000 and our 
Imports amounted to $50,000,000,000, 
foreign value, or about $70.0004)00,090 
landed costs. Thousands of products 
necessary to our economy are not raised 
or manufactured in this country. Many 
luxury items are imported. All of these 
come in either duty free or with tariffs 
for revenue only. As a matter of fact, 
approximately two-thirds of all our im¬ 
ports come in duty-free. 

Agriculture is the basic industry of 
America. One-fourth of our population 
depends entir^y on Uie A)U for its liveli¬ 
hood. The businessmen in the small 
towns of America who get their living in<* 
directly frpm the fanner represent an 
additional one-fourth of our population. 
Consequently one-half of our population 
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depends either directly or Indirectly on 
the farmer for its existence. 

The records show that our total ex* 
ports from 1931 to 1935 averaged $2,000.- 
000,000 per year. In 1941 our total ex¬ 
ports reached $5,000,000,000. During the 
period 1931 to 1935, Industrial exports 
averaged $1,000,000,000, and in 1941 they 
rose to nearly $4,000,000,000, represent¬ 
ing an Increase of nearly $3,000,000,000 
or 384 percent. During the same period 
total agricultural exports increased 
$197,000,000 or only 20 percent. Accord¬ 
ingly, It can be seen that exports of in¬ 
dustrial products Increased 19 times as 
fast as exports of agricultural products 
during the period the reciprocal trade 
agreements were in force. During the 
period 1931 to 1941, our total imports 
reached the sum of $23,943,492,000. 
More than 75 percent of these total im¬ 
ports were agricultural, whereas less 
than 25 percent of total Imports were 
Industrial. 

The United States Chamber of Com¬ 
merce, in its report on agricultural in¬ 
come in April 1944. pointed out the quite 
constant ratio of $1 of farm Income to $7 
of national income that apparently 
exists. In this country each dollar of 
farm income creates a dollar for factory 
pay rolls and $7 for national Income. 
We have about 9.000.000 business units 
in this country. Six million business 
units are the farms of America and 
3.000.000 are nonagricultural. It is in¬ 
teresting to note that the capital invest¬ 
ment on the average is as large on the 
6,000.000 farms as in the 3.000.000 non¬ 
agricultural business units. The conclu¬ 
sion is Irresistible that, agriculture hav¬ 
ing two-thirds of the capital investment 
in productive enterprise in our country, 
any rise or fall in farm income creates a 
rise or fall in our national income, for 
every billion dollars dropped in the farm 
income, either through curtailment of 
production or lower prives wipes out a 
billion dollars of factory pay rolls and 
$7,000,000 of national income at the same 
time. It is signiheant to note that in 1038 
our farm income dropped $1,000,000,000 
and our national income dropped pre¬ 
cisely $7,000,000,000. In the years that lie 
ahead, it is imperative that our national 
Income be maintained at a high standard 
in order to carry our tremendous na¬ 
tional debt. Our greatest contribution to 
the world is maintaining a solvent 
United States and to do that we must 
maintain our price level as it now exists. 
To reduce our price level to world levels, 
means a return to the economy which 
our forefathers abandoned. 

The biggest crop in America is grass. 
More than one-half of the area of the 
United States grows the grass that runs 
the livestock of the country. Most of 
this area cannot be used for any other 
purpose. Ninety-six percent of the 
western lands on which we range our 
cattle and sheep is adapted only to live¬ 
stock. The rest of this area is given 
over almost entirely to the raising of feed 
for stock. Except for this industry, this 
great segment of our country would be 
largely nonproducing and become part of 
the Nation’s dead lands. Our cattle 
population is estimated at 81,000,000 
head, beinf the highest in the history 
of the Nation. 


Our beef production has expanded on 
a wartime basis to the point where we 
have 10,000,000 excess cattle at the pres¬ 
ent time. Under the present act the 
tariff has been cut a full 50 percent on 
most of the important items affecting 
the cattle Industry. A further reduction, 
as proposed in section 2, would leave the 
cattlemen with little or no tariff pro¬ 
tection. Under the Canadian agreement 
there were two reductions in the tariff 
on cattle weighing more than 700 pounds. 
The tariff was first reduced from 3 to 2 
cents a pound and later to V /2 cents per 
pound. Under the Mexican agreement, 
cattle weighing between 400 and 700 
pounds were reduced from 2Vj cents per 
pound to 1 V 2 cents per pound. Cuba was 
granted a reduction in dressed beef. 
Argentina received a reduction in 1041 on 
canned beef from 6 cents per pound to 
3 cents per pound. Canada has expanded 
its processing facilities during the war 
and it appears certain that she will seek 
a reduction on dressed beef in order to 
take a part of our market. Presently 
Mexico is allowed to import 400,000 head 
of cattle each year, weighing between 
200 and 700 pounds. Canada has a quota 
each year of 100.000 head of cattle weigh¬ 
ing less than 200 pounds and 225,000 head 
of cattle weighing over 700 pounds. Re¬ 
cently Canadian interests have suggested 
that beginning in 1946 the last quota be 
Increased from 225,000 head to 500,000. 

If this should be allowed, the total for the 
two countries would be a million head of 
cattle per year to compete against our 
already 10,000,000 excess cattle popula¬ 
tion. There has been no export trade in 
beef for many years except during both 
world wars. Because of our tremendous 
expansion in beef production in this 
country, a further cut in the tariff will 
bring disaster to the cattle industry in 
the postwar period when our domestic 
consumption approaches normal. With¬ 
out a question of a doubt a further re¬ 
duction in the tariff on cattle would 
destroy that great industry in America. 

In discussing the effect of the abolition 
or the reduction of tariff rates upon any 
commodity or manufactured product, the 
importance of the particular commodity 
or product must be the prime factor. 
Wool is a strategic and critical commod¬ 
ity, absolutely necessary in time of war 
for our national defense and essential in 
peacetime. It ranks in Importance in 
peacetime with food and shelter and in 
time of war with adequate munitions, 
drugs, and housing. The present war has 
again proved this fact. Only the cer¬ 
tainty of our own adequate wool supply 
and the providential availabiUty of for¬ 
eign sources of supply enabled this coun¬ 
try to clothe an Army and Navy of some 
15,000.000 men. and at the same time to 
care adequately for its great civilian 
population. If Australia had fallen, as 
was at first feared, our plight would in¬ 
deed have been a desperate one. We can¬ 
not rely in the future on the probability 
of the same fortunate circumstances. 

In point of number of idieep and pro¬ 
duction of wool, the United States is the 
second important producer in the world. 
While sheep are raised in 37 States of 
the Union, 70 peroent or more of the in¬ 
dustry is located in the western range 


States, including Texas. Sheep raising is 
Inextricably bound up with general live¬ 
stock raising. In 13 range States and 
Texas, livestock and sheep raising indus¬ 
tries rank variously from the first to the 
foiurth or fifth most important indus¬ 
try. In this region are produced some 
29,000,000 of the 41.000,000 sheep in 
the country. The sheep produce in ex¬ 
cess of 300,000.000 grease pounds of 
wool, with an annual value at present 
prices of approximately $140,000,000 and 
1,000,000,000 pounds of meat at the pres¬ 
ent annual value of $150,000,000. or a 
combined value of $290,000,000. Invest¬ 
ment in sheep, lands, buildings, and other 
equipment In this area is estimated var¬ 
iously at between $800,000,000 and $1,000,- 
000,000. The entire sheep-raising and 
wool industries throughout the country 
employ in excess of 500,000 persons. 

The American wool-growing industry 
constitutes what might be characterized 
as a case history of what will happen to 
Important agricultural and manufactur¬ 
ing industries in this country if the Re¬ 
ciprocal Trade Treaty Agreements Act 
is extended as presently written. Due to 
foreign governmental control and action, 
foreign wools are daily being landed in 
the United States at arbitrarily estab¬ 
lished prices which are below the Ameri¬ 
can cost of production. As a result, 
American wool growers have lost com¬ 
pletely their only market which is the 
American wool textile manufacturer. 
Outside of dwindling orders for military 
uniform materials, the only market 
which the domestic wool grower has to¬ 
day is the Commodity Credit Corpora¬ 
tion, which is purchasing domestic wool 
under a year-to-year agreement. This 
wool is going into warehouses where it 
is accumulating into one of the largest 
stock piles in our history, debarred by 
lower-cost foreign wool from sharing 
in its only normal market, the Ameri¬ 
can wool textile industry. 

While this is occurring, the American 
woox textile Industry is operating at 
maximum capacity, consuming more 
wool dally, monthly, and annually than 
at any previous time in history. Im¬ 
ports of foreign wools have been arriv¬ 
ing here for the past 3 years at the rate 
of 600,000,000 pounds per year, which is 
from 36 to 40 percent greater than our 
annual domestic wool clip, and which 


represents an amount of wool equal to the 
average annual peacetime consumption 
of all the woolen mills in the country. 

Even at the established ceiling prices 
at which the Commodity Credit Corpora¬ 
tion is purchasing domestic wool, be¬ 
cause the price is so high that this wool 
cannot compete with foreign-produced 
wool the United States Tariff Commis¬ 
sion has found in two very recent re¬ 
ports that the American wool grower to¬ 
day, on an average. Is receiving lO^/io 
cents per pound less than the wool costs 
to produce. As a result of this situation, 
the sheep population of this country has 
suffered the greatest decline until 1940 
and at the present time, in all of our his¬ 
tory. This decline is continuing In in¬ 
creased ratio as each month passes, in 
1942. the sheep 

^ry was approximately 49,807,000. At 
the present time it is 41,315,000, ® 
of 17 percent. In my own State of 
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Wyoming, the decline has been in ex- 
cess of 20 percent. Throughout the 
country today the sheep population is 
the lowest it has been since 1929, and this 
decline in sheep and wool has occurred 
during a period when wool textile pro¬ 
duction in this country has been at the 
highest rate In our history. Sheep 
ranches all over the western range coun¬ 
try are being offered for sale at sacri¬ 
fices, with few, if any, takers. 

The reasons for this situation are sim¬ 
ple. At the outbreak of the war, and 
continuing until at least 2 years after 
the war, the British Government agreed 
to purchase its Dominions* output of 
wool, which represents 75 percent of 
the total world supply of apparel wools. 
It placed a price upon these wools which 
insured them Uie greatest sale in the one 
great remaining market of the world— 
the United States. This price, plus the 
tariff, landed these wools in the United 
States at approximately 7 cents per 
pound less than the ceiling price of 
American wool, which today, according 
to the United States Tariff Commission, 
Is 0.8 less than its cost of production. 
Since 1941, wool has been shipped into 
tMs country from Australia, not only as 
merchandise, but as ballast in what has 
amounted to a shuttle line of ships which, 
since our entrance into the war, has 
been running between Australia and this 
country. In addition, our Government 
recently has been providing every facil¬ 
ity possible, including Import licenses 
and shipping space, to accelerate the im¬ 
portation of wools from Argentina into 
this country. Both the Australian and 
the Argentine wools are used in great 
volume in military uniform cloths and 
they are being used practically exclu¬ 
sively in every yard of civilian fabrics be¬ 
ing manufactured here. 

Under existing tariff rates which are 
Included in the present reciprocal trade 
treaty with the United Kingdom and 
under the Tariff Act as applied to Argen¬ 
tine imports, the United States provides 
a normal peacetime market for foreign 
woolgrowers representing 30 to 40 per¬ 
cent of its apparel requirements. We 
produce in this country on an average of 
400,000,000 pounds of appaiel wool an¬ 
nually and consume an average of 
600,000,000 pounds. Foreign woolgrow¬ 
ers provide American carpet manufac¬ 
turers with every pound of wool used. 
We do not produce any carpet wools in 
this country; therefore these wools arc 
admitted duty-free. Among the bene¬ 
ficiaries of this duty-free provision are 
Australia and the Argentine, as well as a 
number of far eastern countirles. 

In addition to sharing bgtwden 30 and 
40 percent of our apparel wbdl market 
with foreign producers and ahdng 100 
percent of our carpet wool maitot to 
foreign producers, American Wdolgrow- 
ers must compete also with ildpnrtOrs of 
semiprocessed wool, wool wastes, and 
rags or shoddy, which is remade imto 
Sb&r. In 1939, for example, there was ha- 
ported into this country approximately 
lO^OOtOOO pounds of these semiprocessed 
woolil mstes, and rags, which repre¬ 
sents^ alput 40 , 000,000 grease pounds of 
wool as It is Cleared from the sheep, or, 
in other words, about 10 peroent of all 
the wool produced in this oountry* Thus 


it is apparent that the American public, 
in raw wool, semiprocessed wool, and 
rags, purchases annually from 40 to 60 
percent of its apparel wool requirements 
from foreign producers. Surely the most 
enthusiastic Internationally minded 
trader could not ask more than this. 

Under the terms of the reciprocal trade 
treaty with the United Kingdom, a num¬ 
ber of concessions were made in tariff 
rates on wool wastes, rags, and wool tex¬ 
tiles. They were only in effect 1 year 
prior to the outbreak of the war, but the 
increase in imports due to these reduced 
tariff rates are indicative of what will 
occur in the postwar future, even if 
these rates are held at their present l^el 
and not further reduced. Here are a few 
examples: Imports of noils, which are 
short wool fibers used in the production 
of woolen goods as opposed to worsted 
goods, for the first 8 months of 1938 un¬ 
der the old tariff rates, amoxmted to 
1,586,998 pounds. For the first 8 months 
of 1939, under reduced rates, imports of 
noils amounted to 4,266.225 potmds, an 
increase of more than 168 percent. Im¬ 
ports of wool wastes, which are used as 
replacements of new wool fibers, amount¬ 
ed to 483,532 pounds in 1938, as compared 
to 2,375,533 pounds in 1939, an increase 
of 391 percent. But it was in rags, which 
means old and worn-out cloth that is 
shredded down into fiber, which is known 
as shoddy or reused wool, that the in¬ 
crease in imports was the greatest. The 
duty on rags was cut 50 percent, the 
maximum reduction permitted. The 
first 8 months of 1938 rag imports 
amounted to 492,195 poxmds; for the 
same period in 1939 imports amoimted to 
5.4614192 pounds, an increase of 1,009 per¬ 
cent. This latter increase represents an 
extreme example, because Importations 
of rags for 1938 were less than normal. 
However, 1939 rag imports were close to 
300 percent above the average for a long 
period of years. 

Marked concessions were also made on 
manufactured worsted and woolen fab¬ 
rics. The result was that during the 
first 8 months of 1939 the imports of 
woolens and worsteds increased variously 
from 79 to 251 percent in different cate¬ 
gories, and in many Instances, 1 am re¬ 
liably informed, they were landed here, 
plus the duty, at less than the American 
cost of production. 

Whether existing duties on wool and 
woolen products, as established by our 
existing reciprocal trade treaties, are re¬ 
tained or are lowered, tbe American wool 
growing and the American wool textile 
industries face a perilous future which 
threatens their very existence. The only 
remedy which will conserve these vital 
and basic industries is a oontnfl over the 
volume of imports permitted during the 
early postwar period of world reorgan¬ 
ization. I say this advisedly and with 
full knowledge of the facts. At this very 
instant, representatives of the Austridian 
and British Governments of the 
highly organized associations of wool 
growers from Australia and south Africa 
ate meeting in London where they are 
4Hnwng a postwar plan which contem- 
ifiatM the controlled distribution of firtt- 
Ish tbaninion-grown wools into the 
worlM markets. At today's BritlihGbv^ 
enuttent established prices, these wools 


are being InuMUted here in such quan¬ 
tities that they have taken away the 
entire American market for American- 
grown woota. It is impoBsime to spec¬ 
ulate as to what arrangements wUi be 
finally completed as a result Of this con¬ 
ference in London. A logical conclusion 
may be arrived at, however, by consider¬ 
ing certain facts. The Austxtdian Gov¬ 
ernment hae just enacted a law entitled, 
‘Wool Use Promotion BUI. 1948.** Under 
the provisions of this bill, the Aus¬ 
tralian Government, Jointly with Aus¬ 
tralian wool growers, had established a 
fund of $1,800,000 per year to be ex¬ 
pended annually for the next 5 years to 
increase markets for wool throughout the 
world by experiment, research, and pro¬ 
motion. Joined with the Government 
and the wool growers in this undertaking 
are the Australian Workers’ Union and 
the Australian TextUe Workers* Union. 
An office operating on behalf of this 
group, is to be established in the United 
States, just as offices of groups of British 
wool textile manufacturers are also 
being established here. These prepara¬ 
tions are being made frankly and ad¬ 
mittedly for the purpose of increasing 
the sale of foreign wool and foreign wool 
textiles in this country. The prices at 
which wool and wool products will be 
landed in this country will be controlled 
prices. These controlled prices will be 
in addition to the advantages in costs of 
production, both as respects wool and 
wool textiles. 

Contrast this eminently constructive 
program of the British Empire with re¬ 
spect to its wool growers and textile man¬ 
ufacturers with the policy of the Ameri¬ 
can Government. During this war, as I 
have stated, practically the sole market 
for American wool has been In its use in 
Army and Navy uniforms. The quarter¬ 
master general of the Army has cooper¬ 
ated in a most admirable manner in re¬ 
quiring that domestic wool be used wher¬ 
ever possible. The Navy, however, until 
recently has used foreign wools in larger 
quantities than domestic wools. The 
War Production Board, through its wool 
textile section, has consistently favored 
the use of foreign wool and has supported 
every movement made by manufacturers 
to use foreign wools. The director of 
this section has characterized the present 
ceiling price for domestic wool as en¬ 
tirely adequate for our producers in the 
face of the tariff commission report that 
our growers are losing 10 cents on every 
pound of wool they produce. I am re¬ 
liably informed that officers of the State 
Department who are authorized to ne¬ 
gotiate the new trade treaties and to re¬ 
duce tariff are of a like opinion. 

All other major producers of apparel 
wool throughout the world produce 
chiefly for export. Tbe United States is 
the greatest actual and potenrial mark^ 
for wool in the world because of its 
climate and its high level of income and 
standards of living. As our coniump- 
tiem Increases our markets for 1 oteiga 
wod will increase because it U unhkely 
that we will increase the amount ef wool 
now being produced in this eouhUy. It 
would be dangermie to our nettopal 
economy in peacetime mid to our de¬ 
fense in time of war to permit any ap« 
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preciftble decrease our present pro¬ 
duction. American wool growers, be¬ 
cause of their higher costs of production, 
are confined enUrely to the^ American 
market. This same situation exists 
with respect to American wool textile in¬ 
dustries. Therefore, control cannot be 
established over one without establidi- 
Ing a like control over the other. Wool 
growers and wool textile manufacturers 
are already sharing the American 
market generously with foreign produc¬ 
ers. Their postwar competition prom¬ 
ises to be the competition of a controlled 
economy in which the world distribution 
of products will be more important than 
prices which return the profits of a free 
competitive economy. Therefore, it is 
essential that some restrictive quota be 
placed upon the volume of imports of 
strategic and critical materials on which 
the welfare of the country depends. 

In wool and wool textiles this does 
not, by the furthest stretch of the 
imagination, mean a high tariff wall 
which shuts off markets. As I have 
stated, the wool grower shares approxi¬ 
mately 50 percent of the American 
market with lower cost foreign pro¬ 
ducers, which should impress any fair- 
minded observer as a generous division. 
The livestock industry, including wool 
growing, ranks first as the most impor¬ 
tant industry in 13 Mountain States and 
southwestern Texas. Sheep raising is 
the second most important industry in 
Wyoming, being exceeded only by pe¬ 
troleum. The livestock and sheep rais¬ 
ing industries rank first by a large mar¬ 
gin. The American wool textile indus¬ 
try is the fourth largest Industry in the 
United States in terms of employment, 
with one of the highest percentages of 
labor, in conversion from raw materials 
to textiles, of all industries. It is the 
duty of this Congress to protect these 
great integers of our agricultural and 
manufacturing economies not from le¬ 
gitimate competition which permits 
other countries to share in our markets, 
but from extinction through an over¬ 
whelming flood of lower cost Imports 
sold here at controlled prices which are 
below our costs of production. 

Under this act Congress has delegated 
a tsulff-maklng power to the Executive 
by calling a commercial treaty an agree¬ 
ment. It seems to me that now is the 
time for the Senate to recapture its con¬ 
stitutional power to approve these 
trade pacts. The duty of tariff-making 
should be handled by a body directly 
controlled by Congress. The most-fa- 
vored-nation clause has never been 
authorized by Congress and is a provi¬ 
sion inserted in these agreements by the 
State Department. With this provision 
in mind, how any man can term these 
agreements **reciprocar* is beyond me. 

In the years that lie ahead, America 
must keep its obligations, no matter 
what the cost, to our disabled veterans 
and their dependents. We will be con¬ 
fronted with a public debt of over $300,- 
000,000,000. In order to ke^D this Na¬ 
tion solvent, and to maintain our con¬ 
stitutional form of government we must 
maintain a high national Income. His¬ 
tory has shown that our national income 
will be exactly seven times our national 


lam income. Agriculture has not fared 
well under the reciprocal trade agree¬ 
ments. We have no reason to believe 
that we will fare better in the years to 
come. The additional power to lower 
tariffs might well make it impossible to 
maintain healthy and prosperous live¬ 
stock and agricultural industries. We 
should retiun to constitutional processes 
in the matter of negotiating treaties, 
^e authority to again lower tariffs 
ifrants life and death power over many 
Industries. The people want the Con¬ 
gress to retain its powers and preroga¬ 
tives. A strong and powerfiU Congress 
is the last safeguard of our liberties. To 
surrender the power to make tariffs is 
dangerous at any time, but it seems to 
me it will be peculiarly so in the peace¬ 
time reconstruction of our economy in 
the years wh ich lie ahead. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentlem an yie ld? 

Mr. BARRETT of Wyoming. I yield 
to the distinguished gentleman from 
Minnesota. 

Mr. KNUTSON. The gentleman is an 
authority on this particular phase as 
well as many other phases of the sub¬ 
ject we have under consideration. Is it 
not true that we have more cattle on the 
range and on the farms than ever before 
in the histo ry of the Republic? 

Mr. BARRETT of Wyoming. That is 
exactly right. According to the Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture we have over 81,- 
000,000 head of cattle in the country 
today, livestock authorities estimate 
that we have at least 10,000,000 excess 
cattle to take care of our normal con¬ 
sumption in peacetime. 

Mr. KNUTSON. That is the reason 
it is so hard for us who come from the 
agricultural regions to understand why 
we cannot get meat. 

Mr. BARRETT of Wyoming. My col¬ 
league is entirely correct. We have the 
cattle on the ranges but very little meat 
in the shops. The restrictions and ceil¬ 
ings placed on feeders and processors 
have made it impossible to convert our 
cattle into finished beef. 

Mr. DOUQHTON of North Carolina. 
Mr. Chairma n, wi ll the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARRETT of Wyoming. I yield 
to the distinguished chairman of the 
Ways and Means Committee. 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
The gentleman was in the Hall, perhaps, 
a few minutes ago when a distinguished 
Member of this House said there was a 
distinct shortage of meat in this coun¬ 
try now. If that be true, we are not so 
anxious to shut out meat that we would 
starve our own people. Until that sit¬ 
uation is corrected, I do not think we 
need be alar med. 

Mr. BARRETT of Wyoming. Z might 
say to the gentleman that before the 
war 400.000 head of cattle were brous^t 
in with a 50 percent reduction in the 
tariff, when we had sufficient cattle in 
this country to take care of our normal 
consumption. Now it is true tiiat dur¬ 
ing the war we were short of beef because 
of the action of the OPA holding dewn 
the ceiling prices on feeder cattle par¬ 
ticularly to a p(^t lower than the cost 
of production. In the postwar period, 
however^ we are going to have 10,000,000 


excess cattle and we are still going to 
be bringing in 500,000 head of cattle 
from Canada and Mexico to compete 
with our domestic producers. 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
I think I know a little something about 
the cattle business. I have been in it all 
of my life. Does not the gentleman 
know that the price of cattle has been 
steadily going up ever since we got away 
from the Bmoot-Hawley Tariff Act. when 
it reached the lowest point it ever 
reached in this country? When it had 
its full effect everything was paralyzed. 
The gentleman need not be uneasy. The 
gentleman from New Mexico [Mr. An- 
DERSOK] a distinguished Member of this 
House, who is going to be the next Secre¬ 
tary of Agriculture, has jtist told us that 
he would see to it that industry of that 
kind did not sffffer, by quotas and by the 
escape clause. I want to disabuse the 
gentleman’s mind of his fear. He is see¬ 
ing ghosts all the t ime. 

Mr. BARRETT of Wyoming. The 
gentleman might disabuse the minds of 
some people, but the people of Wyoming, 
who are raising over 1,000,000 head of 
cattle, know precisely that under the re¬ 
ciprocal trade agreements the cattle that 
came in from Canada under the 50 per¬ 
cent reduction in the fall 1938 and 1939 
broke every market in the country. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Chair¬ 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARRETT of Wyoming. I am 
glad to yield to my colleague from Min¬ 
nesota. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. On that 
point of breaking the market, let me say 
this, and I say it from the viewpoint of 
a man who is shipping cattle himself. I 
well remember that back in 1938 and 1039 
I was at the market at South St. Paul and 
saw these whitewashed carloads of cat¬ 
tle come in from Canada. Just as soon 
as they appeared on the market it broke 
the market at least 25 cents that day, 
and affected every farmer who had cattle 
to sell, and cattle then were approxi¬ 
mately one-half of what they are today. 
That is what the reciprocal trade agree¬ 
ments did a t tha t time. 

Mr. BARRETT of Wyoming. I call my 
colleague’s attention to the fact that it 
not only broke the market at South St. 
Paul but it also broke it at Chicago, 
Omaha, and Kansas City as well. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Certainly. 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina, 
gentleman is familiar with cattle 
markets and he knows also that very 
often in the fall of the year, when the 
grass gives out and they want to make 
ready for the winter, they drive the cat¬ 
tle to market, and very often then the 
market will break on that account 3 or 
4 cents In 1 week. I have seen that hap¬ 
pen when I was on the market myself. 
It was not the result of any imports from 
Canada or Mexico or any place else, but 
the result of a heavy run of cattle. 
There is nothing unusual in a fluctuation 
of 1 or 2 cents a week on cattle owing 
to a run, and everybody knows that. 

Mr. BARRETT of Wyoming. May 1 
reply to the chairman of the committee 
that we had 66.000,000 head of cattle in 
^ this country before the war. If the re¬ 
duction of the tariff caused a break In 
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the market because these CanadUm cat¬ 
tle came to the 8t, Paul maricet under 
those conditions, what will it be in the 
post-war period when we have 81,000,000 
head of cattle in this country, over 10,- 
000,000 of which will be excess cattle? 
Certainly the break may be much worse. 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North CaroUna. 
That could very easily be taken care of 
by the escape <^use through the estab¬ 
lishment of quotas, as the gentleman 
knows if he has read the bill. 

Mr. BARRETT of Wyoming. I have 
read the bill and I know they can re¬ 
duce tariffs 50 percent. As I said before 
I am told that Canada is asking to have 
their quota Increased in 1946 on cattle 
over 700 pounds from 225,000 head a year 
to 400,000 head a year. Now If their 
quota is increased It will compete with 
a surplus of cattle in tne country and 
a further reduction in the tariff would 
spell disaster for the cattlemen. 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
The entire fight on this matter has been 
based on what is going to happen. That 
has been the single issue all the way 
through from the first hearing. The ar¬ 
guments are based on what is going to 
happen->what Is going to happen? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Wyoming has expired. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Oregon TMr. Mott], 

Mr. MOTT. Mr. Chairman, before 
proceeding with what I have to say on 
the pending bill—H. R. 2652—1 wish to 
refer to a colloquy I had yesterday with 
the gentleman from Tennessee tMr. 
CooFKRl and the gentleman from Mich¬ 
igan [Mr. DinoxllI in regard to the low¬ 
ering of the tariff on filberts in the trade 
agreement with Turkey. In the course 
of the colloquy it was stated that the 
tariff on filbers had been increased some 
years prior to the making of that agree¬ 
ment. I questioned that statement, it 
beilig my recollection for the moment 
that the 5-oent tariff of 1930 was the 
original tariff. I was in error. There 
was a small tariff of 2 V 2 cents existing 
on filberts prior to 1830 and the tariff 
was raised to 5 cents in 1930. The ques¬ 
tion, of course, was of no importance 
because the 8-eent tariff of 1930 gave us 
a doty which was nowhere nearly the 
equivalent of the difference between cost 
of production of our filberts and the cost 
of production in foreign countries, and it 
had notiling to do with the questions I 
had raised in the coUoQuy. But I do not 
want to let even so sHght an error stand 
in the Rsooae, and for that reason i 
make correction for the RiOoae. 

And now for some observa¬ 

tions on the bill before us to extend the 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act. 

Mr. Chairman, the Oonstitotloii of the 
Uhited States vests in the Coogpe ss the 
sole power, duty, and req^maibOity iff 
detennining and fixing duties or tiitts 
on imports. No other agency of govdm- 
ment has any constitutional autimrlty 
whatever to make tariff law, and the 
Congress is prohibited from delegating 
either its authority or Its responsibility 
in tiffs field to anyone else. 

In litter defiance of this constitutional 
pro h ibition^ a subservieiit Congress in 


1934, compilasd of an admtnistratton 
majority iff aiffwoxbnately 8-to-l in the 
House, and 8-to-l in the Senate, under 
orders from the President, passed what 
the PresKtot called the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act^ under which the 
Congress surrendered its entire JurisdiCf 
tlon over the tariff and transferred to the 
Pretident the exclusive power to make 
tariff law and to determine and fix im¬ 
port duties in Iffs own discretion, with^ 
out even consulting the Congress. 

Every 3 years since 1934 the New Deal 
majority in Congress has rubber- 
stamped the extension of this act. Since 
1934 the Congress has never enacted a 
tariff law. All tariffs since that time 
have been made exclusively by the Pres¬ 
ident through his negotiation of trade 
agreements with foreign countries. In 
the making of these agreements neither 
the Congress nor the people have any 
part whatever. They are not permitted 
to be heafd or to present thrir cases be¬ 
fore him or before anyone appointed by 
him to negotiate these agreements which 
affect the very life of their business and 
their livelihood. Moreover, they are not 
permitted, under this act, to apepal to 
the courts for redress of the injury they 
have suffered through these agreements 
or even to have the court pass upon the 
constitutionality of the act Itself. 

The Trade Agreements Act was con¬ 
ceived in fraud and Its presentation to 
the Congress was preceded by a propa¬ 
ganda campaign of misrepresentation 
and deceit carefully calculated to make 
the people of the country believe that the 
purposes and objectives of the act were 
something entirely different from what 
the plain language of the act provides. 
That campaign of misrepresentation has 
been going on ever since. It has never 
once ceased. It has been so successful 
that not 1 person out of 50 knows what 
a trade agreement is or how it is made, 
and not one person in a hundred knows 
that the Congress has surrendered its 
jurisdiction over the tariff. 

The propaganda, on the other hand, 
has made them believe that a trade 
agreement is In fact a reciprocal affair 
between ourselves and the particular na¬ 
tion with which an agreement Is made, 
that our basic structure of tariff protec¬ 
tion is not involved in the agreements, 
and that the Congress still has the right 
to make tariff law. The Congress does 
not have that right. It has never had it 
since it was surrendered in 1934, and it 
will never recapture it until the Demo¬ 
cratic majority in Congress is defeated 
and the Trade Agreanents Act is re¬ 
pealed. 

The purpose of the Trade Agreanents 
Act was twofold: It was, first, to take 
away from Congress the power to legis¬ 
late on the tariff. In this rea>ect it fol¬ 
lowed the pattern of all major New Deal 
proposals—like the Supreme Court pack¬ 
ing bill, the economy bill of 1938, and 
pfirnrs—the aggregate purpose of which 
was to concentrate all goyemmenUl au- 
IlKHity in the executive branch of 
Goraiunent and to render the legislative 
mi d jpdic ial brantiies subsaryiept to the 
Bxeetttiye. 

purpose of the act was yto 
hmg 9^ trade . M 


mUcy and gystan^ tiiing^/WifiDli tim 
aidmndstrttion .ooald neff da by direct 
legirtatiofp, beeause the peoidb* Ropub^ 
Uoaas and Democrats alike, bad'< Umg 
since emphatically zepudiata! not* mfiy 
free trade but they had imewiserrepudl- 
ated every proposal to make drastic re¬ 
ductions in the general tariff structure, 
Upon which our agricultural and indus¬ 
trial prosperity is based, and without 
wiUdi it couM not and cannot survive. 

Since 1884, through these trade agree¬ 
ments, the tariff rates on our most im¬ 
portant competitive products have been 
reduced nearly 58 percent, if a bill had 
been introduced at that time proposing 
such a reduction, it could not have passed 
the House, even U the Democratic ma¬ 
jority had been four to one Instead of 
two to one, and I dare say that if any 
Democrat in this House, even those from 
the solid South, had stood for election 
on a proposal to reduce the tariff by 50 
percent, he could not have been elected, 
or even nominated by his own party. 

And yet this administration, by indi¬ 
rection and by subterfuge, has been able 
to accomplish this reduction, through 
the makii^ of trade agreements, which 
it could never have done by law, and 
which nobody in the United States would 
stand for if they had anything to say 
about it. They have nothing to say about 
it, nor have their Representatives in 
Congress, because the New Deal majority 
in Congress surrendered their right to 
say anything about it, even in the courts. 

Now, what does this reduction in the 
duties on competitive imports mean? It 
means simply that we cannot produce 
' and sell at a profit in our own American 
markets these products which must meet 
foreign competition here—because the 
tariff protection, which they had prior 
to 1934 and which was calculated to make 
up for the difference in the cost of pro¬ 
duction of those articles here and abroad, 
has been destroyed through the gradual 
reductions made by the President in each 
succeeding trade agreement. 

This, Mr. Chairman, is a mathematical 
thing. It is not a subject of argument. 
It is a fact. I speak now only of com¬ 
petitive imports—not of those which are 
non-competitive. There never was any 
tariff on noncompetitive articles. They 
have always been on the free list, and 
properly so, and more than 60 percent of 
all our imports are in that category. I 
speak of those imported articles, both 
agriculture and manufactured, which are 
produced in foreign countries by exactly 
. the same methods as we produce them 
hei^e, but which are produced at labor 
cost and upon a general wage scale which 
we cannot meet, which we do not want 
to meet and upon which no American 
wage earner or his family could exist. 
Without a tariff which will cover that 
difference in cost of production, 1 say it 
is a mathoDoatical imposslbiUty for an 
American product to com^e with such 
a foreign product in the American 
. market. 

Nobody disputes this. Nobody can dis¬ 
pute iir--eo what is the New Dealers* im- 
, swer to the question when it is raised. 

. Why it is tim same ruthless answW that 
you beard here on the fioor of this House 
. yes^iday,, when I asked the g ent^n^ 
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tvm Mtefalvan how ho thought tho 
4!toms or tho miiort grower in Oregon 
oould sell hie product in the Amertean 
market when the Italian or the Thrkifth 
or tho Bpanieh grower, on aoooimt of hie 
cheap labor and hie mtoerably low etand* 
ard of hying can put hie product on the 
Mew York market at a pilee far below our 
own ooet of production, and etill make a 
profit. Hie anewer wae **Oh, well, how 
big is your filbert industry. It does not 
amount to anything/' With the plain 
reference that if our farmers cannot 
compete with the starvation wages and 
squalid living oondiUone of the Turks, 
the Spaniards, or the Italians, we can 
Just go out of business. Cherries and 
filberts happen to be among our most im¬ 
portant Grope. The New Deal answer is 
to stop growing them and turn the mar¬ 
ket over to the Ewopeans. They gave 
U8 the same answer In regard to lumber, 
which happens to be oiu: greatest Indus¬ 
try, and which has been more ruthlessly 
milled and sold out by the trade agree¬ 
ments than perhaps any other. 

That is always the answer. A dozen 
times has it been hurled at me and at 
nearly every other Member of this House, 
either directly or by inference, when we 
have appeared before the Committee for 
ReciprociW Information in connection 
with the negotiation of a trade agree¬ 
ment 

And since I have mentioned the Com¬ 
mittee for Reciprocity Information, let 
me add a statement of what every Mem¬ 
ber here knows from his own personal 
experience to be true—that this com¬ 
mittee, which is the only agency before 
which we, as the Representatives of the 
people, have any right under this act 
to appear, is a sham committee, an open 
farce of an agency, which has nothing 
whatever to do with the Trade Agree- 
n^ents Board, which negotiates the 
agreements, and which has not even any 
contact with that Board. This commit¬ 
tee cannot make an agreement. It can¬ 
not pass upon any question. Its sole 
business to take your written brieC. 
which it turns over to the Board without 
comment. No Member of Congress can 
appear before the Board or before any¬ 
one else who has any part or responsi¬ 
bility in the making an agreement. 
Nobody even knows the names of the 
Members of this Board, and no one even 
ever saw this Board negotiate or discuss 
an agreement. The agreements are 
made in complete secrecy Jay men un- 
kzK>wn to the people, and they are made 
in utter eoatemvi of the people and at 
the Gonetitution which is supposed to 
protect Ihe vigbto of the people. 

Before the Trade Agreements Act of 
IQM was passed our tariffs were about 
equal to those of the principal nations 
with TThich we carried on trade. Since 
that time they have been reduced by the 
President and wttimut the consent tff 
Congress to an average far below that of 
those other nations, and the muted 
States now has the lowest average tariff 
ratet iniihewoxid. As far me actual tariff 
protection is coneented; the United 
States is practieidly on a ftee-trade baste 
now, and te is the only nation in the 
world opeiwtiiig en that Jamto, 
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This, however, has not fully aattefled 
the New Dealers. They now ***w^^*m» 
complete sad literal free trade. I stated 
In the beginning that when the act of 
1084 was passed the Congress surren¬ 
dered to the President its entire Jurte- 
dictkm over the tariff. That was a cor¬ 
rect statement, because the Congress, as 
long as this act stands, cannot pass any 
tariff law. In transferring this tariff- 
making power to the President, how¬ 
ever, the act did place a limit on the ex¬ 
tent to which the President could re¬ 
duce any paiticular tariff. That limit 
was 50 percent. The limitation, like all 
the other provisions of the act, was of 
itself a farce and a fraud and was in¬ 
cluded only to make the passage of the 
act more certain and to make the people 
to believe that tiie Congress was still 
retain!^ some of its power. 

Now. however, the administration has 
taken off the mask, and in demanding 
this 3-year extension of the act it also 
demands the right to further reduce 
tsirifls by an additional 25 percent. And 
after it reduces all of our tariffs to the 
full extent of 75 percent, it will probably 
ask in the next extension to wipe out the 
remaining 25 percent. 

Personally. I cannot see that it makes 
very much difference whether they take 
off another 25 percent or not. That they 
will take it off. as provided in the bill, 
is as certain as that the extension, it¬ 
self, will be authorized, for this is one 
New Deal measure against which no 
Democrat dares to vote, on penalty of 
being ostracized by the New Deal admin¬ 
istration—-and such ostracism means that 
that Democrat could not get the nom¬ 
ination of his party in the next primary 
election in any State north of the Ma- 
aon and Dixon’s Line. Just why the New 
Deal so vehemently demands the addi¬ 
tional 26 percent reduction authority 
at this time, I am really at a loss 
to know because, as I have said, 
the reductions already made have 
put us virtually on a free trade 
and that on that basis we stand 
alone of all the nations of the world. 
Maybe in the fhisb of their power they 
wont to put us 25 percent lower just to 
ghow their authority. 

For 5 years the war has made these 
reductions inoperative, because during 
that most of the nations produced 
jpractically nothing for export to tiM 
United States, and there was no shipping 
to bring it in even if they had p roduce d. 
We have during that time, therefore, 
been spared from the chaos and the. suf- 
fex^ which the virtual wiping out ot all 
effective tariff protection woifid have 
brought us in these yean, Now, how¬ 
ever. these countries can produce again 
on a larger scale and far eheaher than 
ever before, and they can and will send In 
these competitive pzoducts with impunity 
and without restraint, Igjlhg them down 
here at a cost Which it is Impossible for 
us to meet, because virtually all of our 
really effective tariff wwtection has been 
swe^ away. 

The cheapnma of labor and the stand¬ 
ards of living in man foreign countries 
producing c m np tjt i t i vo foods even before 
the war was auCh as tohe ahnost incon¬ 
ceivable to the American mind. With 


the resumption of produce, both agricul¬ 
ture and manufacture, it win be even 
worse, because a considerable portion of 
the foreign labor with which we will have 
to compete under this free-trade system 
will be slave labor. Russia intends to im¬ 
port millions of slave laborers from Oer- 
many. France wants at least 2.000.000, 
which she will get. So does Holland, 
Belgium, and other countries. They win 
not only use this slave labor to work their 
farms and manufacture the goods, but 
they will also take from Germany some 
of the finest machine tools the world has 
cfver produced, to make these competitive 
impe^. 

We saw these tools in the great under¬ 
ground factories of Nordhausen and 
Manheim, and they exist in many other 
parts of Germany. Our Eurc^ean al¬ 
lies do not intend that they shall remain 
there. I do not, of course, blame these 
countries for using this labor or for 
appropriating the tools for that labor 
to work with. It would be just retribu¬ 
tion and it would be doing precisely what 
the German Government did to the na¬ 
tionals of those countries. But as a cit¬ 
izen of the United States, I do desire 
some tariff protection against the prod¬ 
ucts of slave labor which will be sold 
here in America hi competition with our 
own labor. Will I get that protectionf 
I will not. Under this bill even that 
protection will be denied me, whether 
I be a farmer or a small manufacturer, 
or engaged In any other kind of business. 
1 suppose if I should ask the question 
now as to how I could compete with slave 
labor without the protection of a rea¬ 
sonable tariff, I would get the same an¬ 
swer that I received here yesterday— 
that my business, whatever it happened 
to be, was not really important ftnyway, 
compared with the blessings of the good 
will which free trade with these people 
will bring us. 

Mr. Chairman, I shall vote for the 
amendment which will be offered by the 
Republicans to strike out the provision 
giving the President authority to still 
further reduce the tariff by an additional 
25 percent. I shall vote for the Repub¬ 
lican amendment to give a citizen in¬ 
jured by these trade agreements his day 
in court—for the right to have the con¬ 
stitutionality of this act legally tested. 
I shall vote for evei*y otliei* amendment 
offered for the purpose of taking a little 
of the viciousness out of a completely 
vicious bill. None of these amendments, 
of course, will be adopted. They will be 
defeated by a straight party vote. Then. 
Mr Chairman. 1 shall vote against the 
bill on final passage, as I voted against 
the original and every subsequent ex¬ 
tension of the act. I should vote against 
It even if the amendments were adopted 
because it would still be. in my opinion, 
one of the most unconstitutional, the 
most un-American, and the most dan¬ 
gerous acts the Congress has ever passed. 
Some have expressed the opinion that if 
the proposed amendments should be 
adopted a mere extension of the Trade 
Agreements Act might not be so ven^ 
objectionable in view of the fact that it 
will be some time before foreign coun¬ 
tries can get themselves in position to 
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diimp their cheap-labor products on our 
market in competition with our own. 
I do not share that view. To rob the 
people and their representatives in Con¬ 
gress of their constitutional right and 
responsibility to make tariff law is 
either right or wrong. To reduce our 
tariff by Executive decree, to a point 
equivalent to free trade, is either right 
or wrong. I think it is wrong, and, there¬ 
fore, I cannot vote for any extension of 
the wrong—not even for 3 years or 1 
year or 1 month. 

Some have said it may be politically 
expedient Just at this particular time 
to perpetuate this outrage until things 
calm down and until we can defeat at 
the next election those responsible for 
bringing It about. I do not think so. 
I believe, on the other hand, that one 
who votes for this bill votes for the ulti¬ 
mate ruin of his coimtry and, so far as 
political expediency is concerned, I think 
he also votes for his own ultimate polit¬ 
ical ruin. 

A fraud of the most colossal nature 
has been perpetrated upon the people of 
the United States. The people will not 
always remain lulled to sleep by the 
propaganda which has made possible 
this scheme for reducing them to the 
economic level of their foreign compet¬ 
itors. They will waken, however, in good 
time, and when they do those who have 
been responsible for the sowing through 
the years of the seeds of free trade will 
reap the harvest of the wrath of a dis¬ 
illusioned and an outraged people. 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
Mr. Chairman. 1 yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Bibmil- 
LERl. 

TRAOs agreements: a program for peace 

Mr. BIEMTLLER. Mr. Chairman, we 
like to believe that the most hopeful and 
encouraging years of this generation lie 
ahead. But this will be so only if we 
unite in our resolve to make it so. We 
have done It in the past—we can do it in 
the future. 

It is no exaggeration to say that the 
whole world—and our enemies in partic¬ 
ular—^view with awe and wonder the 
striking power of our armed forces. A 
few i^ort years ago, some said, and 
hoped, that we simply could not mobilize 
armies and convert our peacetime econ¬ 
omy to war purposes in time to turn the 
tide against the Axis Powers. The choice 
was forced upon us; we accepted, and we 
have delivered. We will continued to de¬ 
liver until the Jap war lords, like their 
late partners of evil memory, are brought 
to their knees in imconditional surrender. 

With the Japs out of the way, we will 
face another test before we enter upon 
the good years which, we hope, lie just 
ahead. That test will cover the difficult 
lessons of the twenties and thirties. Did 
we not learn that a nation cannot live 
and prosper in Isolation? Did we not 
learn that peace and prosperity go to¬ 
gether? In a very real sense, the ques¬ 
tion before this House is whether we can 
work together, both among ourselves and 
with other members of the United Na¬ 
tions, to insure the peace as we have done 
to win the war. 

Day by day we watch the nations at 
Ban Francisco resolving their political 


differences. The problems are difficult 
and immediate national Interests are 
often conflicting, but with patience, per- 
severence, and a recoignition of the over¬ 
whelming desire of all people for peace, 
solutions will be worked out. 

But a world peace organization is not 
enough. Political harmony cannot be 
built on a base of economic distrust or 
economic isolation. The United States 
must be prepared to cooperate with the 
rest of the world on trade problems Just 
as we are now cooperating at San Fran¬ 
cisco on political matters. Trade is the 
avenue of our daily contact with other 
nations. We cannot truthfully urge 
upon the world the spirit of good neigh- 
borllness and friendship if at the same 
time we rudely shut the doors of our 
markets against the products of other 
nations—^isolating ourselves behind high 
tariff walls. 

The tariff barriers of the United 
States and those of the other nations 
have for many years constituted one of 
the most serious international problems. 

They have dammed the channels of 
trade. They have deluded nations into 
pursuing the Illusion of autarchy. They 
have encouraged countries to impoverish 
themselves in isolation rather than to 
prosper together. What is most unfor¬ 
tunate is that this dangerous fallacy has 
been carried to the greatest extremes 
in the very period when the peace and 
prosperity of the world required the 
closest international economic coopera¬ 
tion. In a spirit of madness, the whole 
world increased its tariff barriers in the 
1920’s after the last war, and again in 
the 1930’s when the world-wide depres¬ 
sion began. No one can say how much 
of the disaster of the decades between 
the two wars was due to these man¬ 
made barriers to profitable trade. But 
it is certain that tariffs helped create 
and intensify the disorder and the eco¬ 
nomic warfare of the interwar period. 

The United States has a special re¬ 
sponsibility in this connection because, 
unfortunately, we played a leading part 
in stimulating the disastrous growth of 
tariff barriers. After the last war we 
led the way by raising our tariff in 1921 
and 1922 and again in 1930. When the 
Hawley-Smoot Tariff Act was passed in 
1930 it was considered to be purely a 
domestic issue, which its advocates 
hoped would help decrease unemploy¬ 
ment in the United States. 

Actually, however, this legislation 
deepened and prolonged the depression 
from which all the world was suffering. 
It also created bitter animosities In the 
countries which were thus suddenly 
barred from our markets. They adopted 
retaliatory measures, and world trade 
became increasingly burdened with 
tariffs, exchange controls, and other re¬ 
strictive measures. Our export indus¬ 
tries were injured and the whole country 
suffered. 

After this war, there is a real danger 
that the unfortunate errors of the past 
will be repeated. The world may resume 
the trade war of the 1920*8 and the 1930*8 
with further increases in tariffs and other 
restriction on trade. Most of the coun¬ 
tries will be faced with serious economic 
difficulties. They will be anxious to pro¬ 


tect their own industries from outside 
competition, at least until they can be 
reconstructed and modernized. There 
may very well be a tendency to meet 
these problems through tariffs and the 
other forms of economic isolationism. 
If this happens, the countries will have 
their eyes so narrowly focused on their 
own immediate needs that they will miss 
their larger interests and the common 
interest of all nations. 

It is up to the United States, the 
country in the strongest economic posi¬ 
tion, to lead the world away from ruch 
isolationism. We must throw our weight 
on the side of international discussion 
and consultation. We must encourage 
the countries that trade with each other 
and with us to sit down together and 
work out mutually beneficial solutions 
of our Joint-trade problems. The trade 
agreements program shows us the way. 
It gives us a method, tried and proven, 
used with great success for 11 years. 

This is not a question of helping other 
countries. It is to our interest to expand 
trade to sell more and buy more. That 
is the way foreign trade can make a real 
contribution to providing jobs in this 
country and to raising the living stand¬ 
ards of our people. 

In the question before us it is proposed 
to extend the President’s authority to 
enter into trade agreements with for¬ 
eign countries for another 3 years. This 
extension will not be worth making, how¬ 
ever, unless the act can effectively ac¬ 
complish the purposes for which It was 
designed, because of the success of the 
program In the past, the full possible re¬ 
duction of 50 percent from the rates im¬ 
posed in 1930 has already been made for 
many products. Unless the proposed ex¬ 
tension is now to be an extension only 
in form, further reductions must be per¬ 
mitted. 

I wish, therefore, to give my support 
to the provision of the Trade Agreements 
Act which would permit reductions up to 
50 percent from the rates existing on 
January 1,1945. This provision will per¬ 
mit us to go forward in our efforts to 
free world trade from restrictive bar¬ 
riers. It will show that we are willing 
to continue along the path of good 
friendship and cooperation laid down by 
President Roosevelt and Secretary Hull, 
and so ably carried on by President Tru¬ 
man. The trade-agreements program 
has shown the world that we are sincere 
in our good-neighbor policy. Just as 
that policy has been successful in break¬ 
ing down specific tariff barriers against 
our products, it has also helped to break 
down the animosities, the bitterness, and 
the economic Jealousies which were toed 
behind those tariff walls. There can be 
no question that the trade-agreements 
program helped to foster the harmony 
that was so essential to the successful 
cooperation of the United Nations in the 
war. This cooperation and harmony will 
also be essential to winning and holding 
the peace. 

From the political point of viqw, it is 
important to realize that our trade- 
agreements program has been most suc¬ 
cessful with those countries with which 
we have strong political ties. The 28 
countries with which agreements have 
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fcifyp atm Wwyl w in 

mtf thft ctiaitiltft ctoMit to ns 

wnM i ttwfc W j y Mill pdtlUcslIirr muix ol tbo 
Latta-bwffrliiin mtlotig, mi, tbo iMdlAg 
dOBioeMttffttotlOBcofIbvo^ Tlioooii- 
reiwhmt vliteb won oKKbied pemlttod 
greatlar ineiMtA tnido to ewefnt the 
boxMli oi pf****fty>^ XftaMtikip'.. 

The economic advantages of the trade- 
aaracMiita program tom alio been very 
great Hero le the proof. Between 1095 
and 1980k our exports to trade-agree¬ 
ments countries rose by more than 60 
pereentwhtto our emorts to other coun¬ 
tries increased hif only halt this amount. 
Our imports from, trade-agreements 
eountrica were simdarhf increased SMtch 
mere than our hnparts from other na¬ 
tions* All of these agreements have 
stimulated the foreign commerce oi the 
Ooited States to the benefit of every 
State in the Union* tnclmiing my own 
State of Wisconein. 

I know what it means to our farms to 
have 17 leading countries reduce their 
duties and increase tbelr Imports of 
canned and prepared fhxita; to have 16 
countries make possible increased ex¬ 
ports of our meat and meat products; and 
to have 8 countries reduce their duties 
on datry products. Even those among 
our producers who sen only in the United 
States have benefited and will continue 
to benefit from the expanaton of trade 
ob tai n ed through this program. In¬ 
creased industrial and agrlcidtural ex¬ 
ports mean.ittcreased business activity 
througfieut the United States, which, in 
turn, means greater sales for every pro¬ 
ducer. 

The trade-agreements program is an 
hUegral part of our program for interna¬ 
tional ecomanlc cooperation necessary 
for peace, it Is an Inmortant way by 
whkii the United States and other coun- 
trlm can show that tb^ mean tocooper- 
ale on economic as w^ aa penocal prob¬ 
lems. It is proof that the people of the 
United Hattena will not content them- 
aelvcs with faigh-ianndittg plirmms and 
empty ceneraUtiea. * By approving the 
trade-agraanents btt* we will take the 
action nsedad to aeddeve expanding 
world trade on the Aamriesn principles 
of private enterprise, vigorous competi¬ 
tion, and lair treatment for alL 
Mr. DOUGBTOH of Nmth Carolina. 
Mr. Chairman, I yield 18 minutes to the 
gezttleman firom Washhigton [Mr. Di 
LactI. 

Mr. DB LACY. Mr. Chairman, it is a 
great privilege to add my voice in sup¬ 
port of H. R. 8240, for continuance of the 
administmtftm’S Xl-year-old power to 
DflgOMK fBCJprocw ai^e^Bvubs, 

Ameiiennsotallwalkgof ttle, represent- 
attfws of ergaatoed bmiiiess, Mter, and 
fflutasrs a ppear e d before the committee 
to adt the Cbngrem for eonttnued sup¬ 
port this measure. From my own dis¬ 
trict I Xiave beard firom businessmen, 
from miniatenk from piibtte-apirHed men 
and wfMBen*flrampa«exftd labor unions, 
and fram the uhombm of 4 wnn g i*c e in 
the great saapert wbldi f repraent. the 
eity of BeatUe. Not one volee aniong 
is raised In oppoetUen to the afBnn- 
advt actkin a majbnty of this House will 
talh hart tomorraw. 

The Saattle Chamber of Commerce, 

iiagnaitrrfr r—^ ^ 


to American business of afi kteds by tbo 
roductloii of foreign trade barriers 
thnnigh the able nogoUationa of the 
State department, asks hi partleuiar 
that speedy attempts be made to negoti¬ 
ate with other countries with whom we 
do not presently have trade agreements 
and who, in the past, have been impor¬ 
tant lumber customers of tbis country. 

The great lumber industry of the Pa¬ 
cific Northwest wants to extend the ad¬ 
vantages it now enjoys in 17 countries, 
obtained tfarough the flexible negotia¬ 
tions so successfiiHy carried on under 
CordeUBulL 

The great aluminum, plastic, and 
chemical industries we Impe to develop 
when Jfl^n is finally crushed will like¬ 
wise need the kind of helpful considera- 
tk>R made posrible under the adminis¬ 
trative machinery which has been devel¬ 
oped to bear the needs of American in¬ 
dustries and gain concessiODS for them 
across the table from buying nations. 

Already our State's fruits have won 
beneficial concessions in agreements 
with 26 countries and our vegetakdes 
from 21 countries. Washkigtcn wheat 
has gained beneficial eoncessiaos in 7 
ecssitries; Washington flour from 12; 
and the great salmon-canning industry 
of the Mo r t hwest, vdiich is centered in 
Sewbtte, benefits from coxkcesstons ob¬ 
tained in trade agreements from 21 
cocmtrles* 

In painful contrast to the remarkable 
unity with whirii repraentatives of all 
walks of American life are supporting 
the extensiem of power under the Recip¬ 
rocal Trades Act, stand out the few spe¬ 
cial pleaders and the bItter-end: isola- 
tiofiUds whose teribgaony is written in 
the comsntttee’a volumtoous record and 
voiced OB this floor. 

I have read substantial ports of the 
hearings and "wt of the composition 
speeches during this debate. I 

•■■I aatanisiied to hea r Members who have 
distiQgidshed themselves for their bitter 
opposkttest to all helpful labor measures 
of reecnt jrears spring forth suddenly in 
twi« dahatf as protectors and champions 
of Aaserican wage standards. 

The only reasos American wiMca atay 
within telescopic visioci of hving costs is 
oegonioed labor's collective taagga bsing 
power, won at tl^ cost of u n i B P men 
and wcxnen killed and Jailed, and now 
forever established through focwoid- 
I fKdtiwg legislation champfeaiefl on tills 
side of the House and paiaed desjit Mjvig - 
orous opposition from Bioat of the bana- 
bers on the Republiean side. 

Why. every large body of urgaalmd 
labor in Am^ea scad repiwimUgtives to 
the hearings to support tlda moasuie! 

I was shocked to sea the iwalrtng ini- 
noclty committee Btemhrr stand on this 
flomandboottofhlaiBoI g tiaMt s m. After 
ah the blood and oeat of ttatt war, after 
we have flocced opm tte gotat of Hitler's 
ttarvattoa pawt and hFOMdId bato sun¬ 
light abnott oodtai mao of tortured 
bodiask. after tiManda of our own finest 
youBg men. hodo lild dami their lives 
to «Bd tpeanig aatt wia ntighborlincss 
aaiQiw att Battoott. onat we attll bear the 

we^ ^i^ fftmoi if 


The gentleman from Minnesota, if his 
brittle advice is followed, wiH lead Amer¬ 
ica to suffocation in our own riches. His 
mth will provoke recrkninatlon and 
breed unregulated economic welfare. 
The economic isolationism which he 
boastfully champions will leave the 
world prostrate after this war and de¬ 
prive ABserican industry of vital foreign 
markets^ 

2h reading the Rxcoao of yesterday’s 
debate 1 was shocked to see that another 
M e m ber of this House who consistently 
expresses the isolationist view, the gen¬ 
tleman from Wisconsin, inserted a long, 
bitter, and unfounded attack upon the 
leader of an AXMed and friendly nation, 
heroic Yugoslavia, whose people rose 
barehanded in the might of their Just 
cause to hurl Hitler^ legions from their 
land. 

Blnee the gentleaian did not mention 
rech^foeal trade agreements or state 
which side of the present debate he Is 
upon, one ean only infer that his attack 
upon this any pr o ce e d s from a fear that 
the passage of H. R. 3248 will strengthen 
our ties with an countries, and particu¬ 
larly with the governments of and by 
the people which are now arising upon 
the face of Europe, one of the choice 
fruits of this great and bloody war. 

I wlH say to the House that with my 
own ears 1 heard the geni^Mnan from 
Wisconsin quoted with envious satisfac¬ 
tion 2 days after the Crimean Confer¬ 
ence, on April 14 to be exact, on a Tokyo 
broadcast, which repeated his (diarge 
that our late President had sold out free¬ 
dom's cause at Yalta. 

Is this last-ditch isolationism the lead¬ 
ership our country wants us to follow? 

I think not. 

The American people want to win 
against Japan. They want peace, some¬ 
thing that is not an iffusion, but a sound 
friendship between our coiuitry, the So¬ 
viet UxdoB, Great Britain. China, France, 
and all other countries. 

Wb eannot have that friendship, we 
cannot have the prosperity we mean to 
build for our own people, without being 
aa wising to buy from our friends abroad 
at we are eager to sell. 

Lu the moving words of the venerable 
chstlrman of the distinguished commit¬ 
tee which brings this recommendation 
to us— 

If this war baa taught us anything wortli 
While, It ought to be that no nation is, or 
be. Isolated, self-contained, or set apart 
from the world In fancied security either in 
peacetime or wartime. 

I am older than most of you in this House, 
but I am proud to stand here today for a 
program that has in it courage, youth, and 
vitality of the kind that made thia Nation 
great, Instead of the cringing, fearful, bogey¬ 
man attitude of some of my good frlende who 
really show their age by their timidity. 

Neither ecoaomto nor polltlcol leolatton is 
possible for any country which hopes to take 
Its proper plan as a first-class world power. 
To try to dMBBd on such isolation is to de¬ 
feat traads of modem industrial forces 
wtxich bring the world closer together. 

Wc arc not discussing only a trade 
agraBBDDBBt, important as that is. i^t a 
gnat step toward peace and economic se¬ 
curity for America and the world. 

Mr. DOTOHTON of North Carolina. 
Mr. I yield such Ume as he 
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desires to the gentleman from Michigan 
LMr. Michbnir]. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Chairman, the 
tariff always has been and still is a local 
issue. It is perfectly natural and proper 
that a local community should be pri¬ 
marily interested in the well-being and 
prosperity of that particular community. 
The same philosophy applies to the 
State, the region, and the Nation. It is 
Just a matter of degree or size. In the 
beginning there were but 13 States. 
That was our national community. 
Then there were 48 States. That was 
our patlonal community. In due season. 
Alaska. Hawaii. Puerto Rico, and the 
Philippines in a way became a part of 
our national community. 

Today we find our country in an un¬ 
dreamed-of world-wide war. and there 
is sitting in San Francisco a conference 
the result of which will be a further 
extension of the community spirit. Our 
international picture is entirely different 
than it was Just a few years ago. 

In consequence, legislative approach 
on the part of the Congress does in many 
instances require rcappraisement. 

So far as the tariff issue is concerned, 
there have been two schools of thought 
down through the years. There always 
have been those who opposed any tariff 
barriers between the countries of the 
world. They believed in free trade be¬ 
tween the nations at all times and under 
all conditions. On the other hand, there 
were those among us who believed in a 
protective tariff system for our country. 
From my earliest days of understanding. 
I have allied myself with the latter 
group. I know, and even the most ardent 
free trader must concede, that our coim- 
try has become great and prosperous, 
and that our present standard of living 
and the America which we so much ap¬ 
preciate have been brought about and 
developed under a protective tariff sys¬ 
tem. Mr, Chairman, I have no apoloides 
but have only praise and admiration for 
this system under which we have thrived, 
and I do not wanti^o abandon the pro¬ 
tective tariff doctrine. 

Now. if this system is to be retained, 
how can it best be maintained in a way 
that will be beneficial to all of us, at 
home and abroad? 

Mr. Chairman, when I came to Con- 
gress the Underwood tariff law was in 
force. Shortly after the close of World 
War I our economic conditions were such 
that it was necessary for the Congress 
to pass an emergency protective tariff 
law. Then, in 1922 the McCumber- 
Fordney law was enacted* only to be 
followed by the Bmoot-Hawley law in 
1930. The tariff rates In these laws were 
written here in the Congress. Undoubt¬ 
edly some of them were too high, and 
possibly some were too low; neverthdess. 
some Just and much unjust criticism has 
been aimed at these rates. 

Jn 1934 the reciprocal trade agreement 
law was enacted and has been in force up 
to this time. A world-wide depression 
and a world-wide war have intervened. 
The reciprocal trade agreements law has 
not given us prosperity; neither has it 
kept us out of war. This innovation in 
tariff-making has been experimental in 
character; that is. a time limitation was 
placed in the original act granting au¬ 


thority to the President to make these 
agreements. On two occasions this time 
limit has been extended, and I voted for 
the extension in each case. On June 12, 
1945. the act will expire unless the Con¬ 
gress. in its wisdom, renews it. 

So. the real questions before Congress 
at the moment are: 1. Shall the Re¬ 
ciprocal Trade Agreements Act be con¬ 
tinued? 2. Shall the power of the Pres¬ 
ident to further lower tariff rates be 
amplified? 

The Committee on Ways and Means is 
tmanimous in its report that the present 
law should be continued for a fixed pe¬ 
riod. The committee is divided as to the 
advisability of granting additional tariff¬ 
making powers to the Executive. In 
short, the one controversial question 
which we will decide by our votes at the 
conclusion of this debate is as to the ad¬ 
ditional power to be given to the Execu¬ 
tive to lower existing tariff rates. This 
debate is reminiscent of bygone tariff 
discussions. Very little, if axiything. new 
has been said or could be said for the 
principle of a protective tariff. To me 
it is Just a question of then and now. in 
thinking in terms of yesterday or in 
terms of tomorrow. Economic condi¬ 
tions evennvhere are chaotic. A war 
economy, not a peacetime and prosperous 
economy, obtains in every nation on 
earth. 

If this conclusion is correct, then I 
ask: Would it not be wise to extend ex¬ 
isting law for such a period as is neces¬ 
sary to determine what the requirements 
of the future may be? The value of any 
law depends upon its administration. If 
the President or the party in power 
should believe thoroughly in free trade, 
then this law would be administered in a 
way to Implement the belief of the ad¬ 
ministration. By the same token, if the 
administration should believe in a pro¬ 
tective tariff system, then that objective 
would be sought in the administration 
of the law. After all, much would de¬ 
pend upon the tariff philosophy of the 
administrator. The same is true if tar¬ 
iff rates are written in the Congress, and 
there is no gainsaying the fact that the 
tariff is and has been a political issue, 
try as we will to take it out of politics. 
For my part, I have endeavored to accept 
the world picture as it is and not as we 
might wish it were. A realistic concept 
of present conditions must persuade us 
that world-wide economic stabilization 
is most desirable and necessary. I do not 
favor granting additional powers to the 
Executive until the necessity for such 
action is abundantly evident. 

When this bill is read for amendment, 

1 shall vote for such perfecting amend¬ 
ments as seem advisable. 1 believe that 
the sound, economic and political thing 
to do is to continue the present law for 

2 or 3 years, remember!^ at all times 
that future Congresses are not foreclosed 
from action by what we do here today. 
The American people can always be 
trusted when they are cognizant of the 
facts, and I have faith that the repre¬ 
sentatives of the people in the Congress 
will respond to the desires and require¬ 
ments of their constituents. I shall vote 
to eliminate the provision In this bill 
permitting an additional 50 percent cut 
in rates at this time. However, If this 


cannot be accomplished, then I shall 
vote to send the bill on to the Senate for 
further consideration. After Senate ac¬ 
tion, the bill will be returned to the 
House, and the vote that counts will be 
on the conference report composing the 
differences between the two bodies. The 
present law should be. and will be, ex¬ 
tended. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. H. Carl 
AnbxrsinI. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Chair¬ 
man. I take this opportunity to ask the 
gentleman from Wisconsin to answer the 
question I attempted to propound to him 
previously. May I ask him at this time, 
does the gentleman agree with the ac¬ 
tion of the administration in reducing 
the tariff on Wisconsin Cheddar cheese 
42 percent under 1930 rates? 

Mr. BIEMTTJ/ER. I see no evidence 
of any great suffering on the part of the 
cheese industry of Wisconsin. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. The gen¬ 
tleman is evading the question. Does 
the gentleman agree with that reduc¬ 
tion? 

Mr. BIEMILLER. I am stating my 
views on the matter in answer to your 
question. I see no harm done to the 
cheese industry during the past years 
under the action taken under the recip¬ 
rocal trade agreements act. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. In other 
words. I understand the gentleman 
agrees with that reduction. 

Mr. DOUQHTON of North Carolina. 
Mr. Chairman. I yield myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, at this late hour I shall 
not detain the House except for a few 
brief moments. I take this time to ex¬ 
press the opinion that the overwhelming 
unselfish sentiment of the coimtry is 
decidedly in support of the pending legis¬ 
lation. This is refiected in the editorials 
appearing in the leading newspapers 
throughout the country. I read the 
papers rather carefully and I do not think 
1 exaggerate when I say that at least 75 
percent of the newspapers of the coim¬ 
try give their support editorially to this 
legislation. 

I want to read from the Charlotte Ob¬ 
server of May 18, this paper having the 
largest circulation of any paper in the 
two Carolinas. It is an Independent 
paper and has been by no means friendly 
to much of the New Deal. The article 
is as follows: 

THE OOUGBTON BILL 

The Doughton bill to extend for 8 years 
the system of reciprocal trade treaties and 
to authorize the reduction of certain specified 
tariffs by as much as 50 percent Is meeting 
with unexpected opposition from Republi¬ 
can Members of Congress. 

Just viahy such vehement objection has been 
raised to the extension of the most success¬ 
ful and beneficial foreign trade arrangement 
ever devised for this country is hard to under¬ 
stand. unless It Is merely the result of an 
Ingrained Republican habit of fluting any 
reduction in tariff without regsM to the 
economics involved. 

Their opposition has been attended by 
some outright misrepresentation. The au¬ 
thority to grant a reduction of 80 percent 
in certain tariffs in effect January 1. 1945, 
they azgue, will result in an actual rsdua* 
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tlon ot 76 iMrcent from the Smoot-Hawley 
rates. 

Even if this were true it would not be 
catastrophic, for the Bmoot-Hawley bill es¬ 
tablished the highest tariffs ever devised for 
this country. But it is not true. 'The 
authority to make these reductions Is dis¬ 
cretionary, and will be exercised only if the 
need arises. Moreover, 50 percent is the 
extreme limit of such reduction, and the cir¬ 
cumstances may dictate a much smaller re¬ 
duction in many cases. 

There is no question that the reciprocal 
trade treaties have been beneficial to indus¬ 
try, to labor, and to agriculture. A mere 
glance at United States foreign-trade statis¬ 
tics for the year 1034 , when the act was first 
passed, and a comparison with similar figures 
for 1080 will show the results. 

Our nonagricultural exports during that 
period Increased by $035,000,000 and our non¬ 
agricultural Imports gained by $356,042,000. 

In the same period countries with which 
we signed reciprocal treaties made conces¬ 
sions on 75 percent of the farm products 
that they bought from us; whereas we re¬ 
duced tariffs on only 25 percent of our own 
farm products. 

At the same time, employment in Indus¬ 
try increased by 2,000.000 Jobs. 

No more opportune time could be imagined 
for the renewal of this system than now 
while the San Francisco Conference is In 
progress, for It would demonstrate to the 
foreign delegates gathered there that we In¬ 
tend to pursue our effort to put international 
economics on a sound basis. 

It Is generally agreed by economists that 
the Smoot-Hawley tariff was one of the con¬ 
tributing causes leading up to the present 
war. In self-defense, other nations had to 
erect high tariff walls around their indus¬ 
try until the continent of Europe was a 
veritable labyrinth of customs barriers that 
In some cases almost paralyvsed trade among 
nations. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman. I 
yield myself 1 minute. 

Of course, it is ea.sy for an editorial 
writer who sits on a cushioned swivel 
chair to theorize, but sometimes it is 
hard for him to put himself in the place 
of the man who carries a dinner pail or 
works a farm. We saw what happened 
after the last war when it was neces¬ 
sary for the Congress—and both sides of 
the aisle Joined in the movement—^to pas.s 
the emergency tariff act to stop the flood 
of imports that were coming into this 
country. All we are trying to do is to 
take a lesson from the past and to guard 
against a repetition of that tragic period. 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
Mr. Chairman, I move that the Commit¬ 
tee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 
Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair. 
Mr. Hays, Chairman of the Commit¬ 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union, reported that that Commit¬ 
tee, having had under consideration the 
hill (H, R. 3204) to extend the authority 
of the President under section 850 of 
the Tariff Act of 1930, as amended, and 
for other purposes, had come to no reso¬ 
lution thereon, 

DISTRICT OP COLUMBIA APPROPRUTION 
BILL. 1046 

Mr. COFFEE, from the Committee on 
Appropriations, reported the bill (H. R. 
3306) making appropriations for the 
government of the IMstrict of Columbia, 
and other activities, chargeable in whole 
or in part against the revenues of such 


District for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1946, and for other purposes (Kept. 
No. 614), which was read a first and sec¬ 
ond time, and, with the accompanying 
papers, referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union, 
and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. JENSEN reserved all points of or¬ 
der on the bill. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. PRIEST (at the request of Mr. 
Coffee) was given permission to extend 
his remarks in the Record and include 
an editor ial fro m the New York Times. 

Mr. COFFEE asked and was given per¬ 
mission to extend his remarks In the 
Record in two instances and include ex¬ 
cerpts from letters and newspaper edi¬ 
torials. 

Mr. BRYSON asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include an editorial. 

Mr. LEONARD W. HALL (at the re¬ 
quest of Mr. Jensen) was given permis¬ 
sion to extend his remarks in the Record 
in two instances and include certain ad¬ 
dresses. 

Mr. PITTENQER (at the request of 
Mr. Jensen) was given permission to 
extend his remarks in the Record and 
include a newspaper item. 

Mr. GAVIN (at the request of Mr. 
Jensen) was given permission to ex¬ 
tend his remarks in the Record and in¬ 
clude a statement by the Independent 
Petroleum Association of America. 

PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 

Mr. HOBBS, Mr. Speaker, I ask unan¬ 
imous consent that at the conclusion of 
all other business today, I be permitted 
to address the House for 10 minutes and 
to revise and extend my remarks and In¬ 
clude certain excerpts, quotations, and 
citations. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ala¬ 
bama? 

There was no objection 

MINORITY REPORT ON H. R. 2211 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that I may have 
unta midnight of next Wednesday to 
file a minority report on the bill H. R. 
2211. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

rubber 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn¬ 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FLCXID. Mr. Speaker, in the swirl 
of war and the wash of fast-moving world 
events, we, on the home front, may, at 
times, lose sight of the many miracles 
accomplished by the men of American 
science and production since the Japs’ 
treacherous attack on Pearl Harbor in 
1941. Without their genius, labor, and 
tenacity of purpose, it is doubtful 
whether our country would have been 
able to produce the sinews of war that 
defeated the Axis In Europe and is has¬ 


tening victory for our arms In the Pacific. 
One of the most critical items for war or 
peace is rubber. Shortly after the Pearl 
Harbor attack and the fall of Singapore. 
95 percent of our supply of natural rub¬ 
ber was automatically shut off. With no 
alternative and starting practically from 
scratch in 1941, this country turned to 
the development of making rubber from 
chemicals. I was Interested, therefore, 
to read the press accounts of a speech 
last week In St. Louis by S. T. Crossland, 
executive vice president of Rubber Re¬ 
serve Company, who stated that the 
American synthetic rubber program 
must be geared to produce in 1945 al¬ 
most as much rubber as was used in the 
entire world prior to 1941. Furthermore, 
I deem it worthy of note that American 
synthetic rubber production, starting 
from a little above zero, rose from 3,599 
tons in 1942 to 737,092 tons in 1944. 
From Mr. Crossland’s speech I learned 
that the projected rubber production for 
1945 is 1,000,000 long tons and for 1946, 
1.200.000 long tons, or 124 percent and 
145 percent, respectively, of the over-all 
rated capacity for which the plants were 
originally designed. 

Inasmuch as rubber plays such a vital 
role in the American war machine as well 
as In our civilian economy, there are 
other parts of Mr. Crossland's speech 
that are deserving of attention. He 
pointed out. for instance that: 


There are many factors which Indicate a 
continuing Increase In rubber consumption 
for several years during the postwar period. 
In summarized form they are: 

1. Because of world-wide large-scale build¬ 
ing and reconatructlon programs, demand 
for truck and bus trani^rtation, with conse¬ 
quent heavy tire demand, Is to be expected. 

2. Passenger automobile owners through¬ 
out the world have built up a tremendous 
deferred tire demand, which it will probably 
take several years to fully satisfy. 

3. Truck, bus, and tractor owners will like¬ 
wise have built up deferred tire demands. 

4. Manufacture of both passenger and 
commercial vehicles is expected to reach new 
peaks during the immediate postwar years. 

5. The use of rubber in products other tlian 
tires has been absorbing an increasing per¬ 
centage of the total rubber consumption, and 
this trend may be expected to continue and 
possibly to be Intensified. 

6. It la reasonable to assume that military 
demand may continue fairly strong for a 
number of years after the cessation of ha<;- 
tilitles, as a result of activities in occupied 
territories, demobillssation activities, and rou¬ 
tine mllltuy maneuvers involving motorized 
and mechanized equipment. 

To supply the vast amounts of rubber 
which will be needed in the course of the 
next several years tlie known production 
sources are: 

a The United States. Canadian, and Rus¬ 
sian svnthetic rubber industries. 

b. llie natural rubber trees which are not 
at the present time in possession of the 


enemy. 

c The far-eastern natural-rubber trees 
which can bo restored to production after 
liberation of the occupied areas. 

d. The synthetic rubber industries of 
cneiny and enemy-occupied territories. 

It would appear that the practical poten¬ 
tial of the synthetic-rubber-producing in¬ 
dustries In the United States and Canada Is 
approximately 1200,000 long tons. The nat¬ 
ural-rubber-producing capacity of presently 
accessible areas is efitimoted at 200.000 tons 

generally accepted potential produc¬ 
tion of the far eastern territories is abouO 
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1.400,000 tons per yemr but there it consider¬ 
able diversity of opinion about the length of 
time which will be required to rehabilitate 
the area*; and restore them to regular pro¬ 
duction. 

It is generally conceded, however, that it 
will be necessary for the synthetic-rubber 
plants of the United States Government to 
continue to operate at their highest rate of 
capacity until, and several years after, the 
liberation of the lands In which rubber grows. 
One can only hazard a guess as to when that 
will be. 

The results of continuing developments 
with respect to the utility and cost of syn¬ 
thetic rubber and the relationship between 
supply and demand for world needs, after 
the complete rehabilitation of natural pro¬ 
duction in the Far East, will largely govern 
the future of the rubber industry. 

There has been a wide range of conjecture 
In this country on the subject of German 
synthetic rubber. Because of the circum¬ 
stances of war. It was possible to obtain only 
the most meager information about the 
enemy's rubber, its quality or the techniques 
of its production. 

Now. however, considerable Information 
regarding the quality of German rubber and 
the methods used in its manufacture is 
available to us. Upon the basis of this in¬ 
formation it is believed that German rubber 
Is of a different type than, and in many re¬ 
spects the quality is inferior to, American 
rubber. 

A particular deficiency of German syn- 
theiic rubber is in its processing characteris¬ 
tics. GR-S, the general purpose synthetic 
rubber made in this country In the Rubber 
Reserve Company program, can be processed 
much easier and. consequently, la considered 
more suitable for large-scale manufacturing 
operations. 

Notwithstanding the probability of the 
general superiority of American synthetic 
rubber, we hope to obtain additional infor¬ 
mation about the German product which 
might be of value in solving some of our 
pai'ticular problems. 

Already, an extensive study has been start¬ 
ed on certain chemicals used by the Germans 
which may be a benefit to our program. 

It has been the general policy of RRC 
In all its activities to call upon those 
branches of American industry which are 
best able to perform the task at hand. This 
policy has prevailed during the entire syn¬ 
thetic rubber program. The rubber, chem¬ 
ical, petroleum, and industrial companies 
participating in the Government’s rubber 
program are those which were originally 
recogniaed to have the greatest amount of 
experience and knowledge in their respective 
fields. 

The synthetic rubber production in the 
Government's program has already attained 
a rate which far exceeds the total annual 
quantity of natural rubber ever consumed in 
this country prior to the war. It is now 
being relied upon to produce in the future 
at a rate which exceeds the total annual 
quantity consumed in the entire world dur¬ 
ing any one of the 10 years preceding the 
war. 

That is a great tribute to the ingenuity, 
skill, and technical and managerial ability of 
the participating companies. The raaUlts of 
the synthetic rubber program atroDfly re¬ 
affirms the reliance which was placad upon 
such companies to do the Job which had to 
be done. 

The SPEAKER. Under previous or¬ 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Kansas IMr. Rnsl is recognized for 10 
minutes. 

A.BnX TO CONTROL GOVERNMENT 

PRINTING ^ 

Mr. REES Of Kansas. Mr, Speaker, 
during the war period under War Pro- 
ductiosi^l^rd and other directives, our 


Government has drastically curtailed the 
use of newsprint and newspapers and 
paper for periodicals and books. The 
Government has sponsored and is now 
sponsoring waste-*paper drives through¬ 
out the country, calling attention to the 
critical necessity for every citizen to save 
paper. Hie people of the country have 
cooperated wonderfully in that effort. 

Despite these measures the Federal 
Government itself is the greatest waster 
of paper In the entire country, if not in 
the world. It has been estimated by re¬ 
sponsible Government officials that the 
total expenditures in connection with 
Government printing range from $300,- 
000.000 to $1,000,000,000. At least one- 
half of this money is absolutely wasted 
because of improper controls, lack of 
standardization, and grossly inelllcient 
management. Forms and questionaires 
by the thousands used for identical pur¬ 
poses vary from agency to agency and 
department to department. Every de¬ 
partment and every agency has its own 
forms and Its own questionnaires so that 
we have duplication and multiplication 
by the hundreds and thousands on the 
same subject matter. This lack of stand¬ 
ardization causes needless expense and 
needless use of manpower and material. 
Including hundreds of tons of obsolete 
forms that are wasted because there is no 
centralized control of their preparation. 
I am informed by one agency that it has 
tons of one form of paper that would 
last its agency for at least 50 years. I 
am advised the form used for retirement 
Is the only really standardized form in 
Government. Even the simple slip used 
for the purpose of granting leave has 
more than 200 forms in our Government. 
We have a ridiculously absurd condition 
which cannot continue If we are in 
earnest in our desire to really eliminate 
waste in Federal Government. 

At present the Government is operat¬ 
ing under printing laws which for the 
most part were enacted 50 years ago 
when the costs and volume of printing 
were a small fraction of what they are 
today, and when problems of control were 
not so acute. Originally when the Print¬ 
ing Act was passed in 1895, it was as¬ 
sumed all Government printing would be 
done at the Government Printing Office. 
I do not believe it was the intent of Con¬ 
gress to place power and authority in the 
hands of the Public Printer to direct the 
purchase of hundreds of millions of dol¬ 
lars of printing that is done clear out¬ 
side of the Government Printing Office. 
That was not intended as the Public 
Printer's job. It is the job of a procure¬ 
ment officer or agency. A great majority 
of our people think that Government 
printing is practically all done in the 
Printing Office today. However, I find 
that only about 10 percent of our print¬ 
ing is done at the Government Printing 
Office, and I find further that the Public 
Printer is the procurement officer for the 
purchasing of hundred of millions of dol¬ 
lars* worth of printing that Is not done 
by the Government Printing Office. 

Under present procedure hundreds of 
bureaus and divisions of our departments 
purchase printing after going through 
the formality of securing a waiver from 
the Public Printer* As a result of that 
procedure milUons of dollars* worth of 


printing is being done haphazardly by 
agencies with the approval of only the 
head of the division. There is no real 
working central purchasing agency for 
Government printing. 

Mr. Speaker, I quote from a report 
that was prepared at the request of 
our own goveri^mental agencies entitled 
**A Report on the Reproduction and Dis¬ 
tribution of Printed Matter for Execu¬ 
tive Agencies in the Washington Metro¬ 
politan Area,** which states: 

Few funetione of the Government are the 
subject of such a multitude of laws, rules, 
or regulations from such a variety of sources 
as are printing, binding, and processing. It 
seems hardly possible that a relatively 
simple problem should have become so com¬ 
plex. 

The report further states: 

If proper savings were made for the en¬ 
tire Federal Government, there could be 
a saving In white paper in the tremendous 
amount of 250X>00 tons. 

The situation with respect to printing 
In our Government demands the imme¬ 
diate attention of this Congress. It has 
gotten to a place where it Is cl053^ging and 
slowing down the business of govern¬ 
ment. 

I am today introducing a bill which, if 
enacted Into law. will correct the intol¬ 
erable situation which exists in connec¬ 
tion with our Government printing prob¬ 
lems. This bill will give emphasis to 
the original intention of Congress, which 
is that the Government Printing Office 
should be a production agency and not 
a control, procurement, or purchasing 
agency. The bill provides there should 
be established within the Bureau of the 
Budget a Division of Printing Control 
which shall establish uniform standards 
and policies with respect to essentiality, 
format, and the amount of all Govern¬ 
ment printing, binding, and blank-book 
work. It is provided that the policies 
and standards formulated by the Budget 
Bureau shall be followed by the executive 
agencies, departments, and Independent 
establishments. The bill further pro¬ 
vides that all departments and agencies 
of the Federal Government shall secure 
printing, binding, and blank-book work 
through the Procurement Division of the 
Treasury Department when this Division 
is satisfied that the printing order con¬ 
forms to the policies and standards of 
the Budget Bureau, The Procurement 
Division is empowered to contract for 
the printing, binding, or blank-book 
work with private firms upon the basis 
of open competitive bidding. *rhe bill 
contains the proviso that all outside con¬ 
tracts for such work shall include the 
provision that employees hired by the 
contractors shall be paid at the prevail¬ 
ing wage rates, which is not the case 
today. 

The bill compels the executive depart¬ 
ment, agencies, and independent estab¬ 
lishments to eliminate nonessential 
printing and duplicating and provides 
that they must use the most economical 
duplicating processes and facilities. It 
Is stipulated that all departments, agen¬ 
cies, and independent establishments of 
the Government shall furnish a report to 
the Congress regarding the number of 
employees in the Government who are 
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engaged in any duties relating to print¬ 
ing and dupUcating, including designing, 
editing, proofreading, production, pro¬ 
curement, storage, distribution, and so 
forth. An advisory committee is set up, 
consisting of representative from the de¬ 
partments and agencies of the Govern¬ 
ment for the purpose of advising the pro¬ 
posed division of printing control in the 
Budget Bureau regarding methods of 
simplifying, standardizing, and reducing 
the printing, binding, and blank-book 
work required by the Federal Govern¬ 
ment. 

The bill is offered as an objective ap¬ 
proach to the solution of the printing 
problems with which the Government Is 
faced today. If measures such as are 
provid^ for in the bill were adopted by 
the departments and agencies of the 
Government at the beginning of the war, 
much time and money would have been 
saved and less confusion would have re¬ 
sulted. In placing the purchase and pro¬ 
curement of printing on a businesslike 
basis under the direction and control of 
responsible Government agencies I esti¬ 
mate that more than $100,000,000 a year 
will be saved as well as the elimination 
of thousands of unnecessary employees 
and a tremendous amount of expensive, 
idle equipment. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill is presented on a 
nonpartisan basis. I believe it will have 
the support of President Truman, who, 
from his experience as a member of the 
Joint Committee on Printing, is aware 
of the problems and waste in Govern¬ 
ment printing to which I refer. 

For the past 4 years I have been study¬ 
ing this problem very carefully, and I 
have given it a considerable amount of 
my time. The meritorious provisions 
of the bill are quite obvious, and I urge 
the Immediate consideration of the bill * 
in the interests of good businesslike 
practices in Government. 

I have in my hand a clipping from one 
of the metropolitan newspapers stating 
that the Printing and Publishing Division 
of the War Production Board has re¬ 
ported that because Federal agenaies 
have been ordering paper in excess of 
available supplies, inventories may be 
further reduced during the next quarter 
of the year. This, it seems to me, is a 
further indication for the need of this 
legislation. 

The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Ala¬ 
bama [Mr. Hobbs] is recognized for 10 
minutes. 

PEPC 

Mr. HOBBS. Mr. Speaker, the FBPC 
bill needlessly imperils the proud Ameri¬ 
can tradition that the humblest accused 
is entitled to a fair trial. The end alleg¬ 
edly sought may be achieved under eidst- 
ing law. 

Where bureaucrats are authorized to 
make the law under which they are to 
operate, then to decide who is to be pros¬ 
ecuted for an alleged violation of such 
law. then to conduct the bearing, and 
finally to Judge the accused as to his 
guilt and fix his punishment, that is the 
antithesis of anythifig that xnay be called 
a fair trial. 

But we are asked to add insult to in¬ 
jury when, after prosqriblnr Jqdlcial t^al* 


and denying the right of trial by Jury, 
It is proposed to outlaw any real Judicial 
review. 

“Fairness” is “the essence of due proc¬ 
ess”—Morgan et aL V. U. S. et ah (804 


Inching is more certain, simpler, and 
faster. A kangaroo court differs from a 
mob only in the number of participants. 
The blood lust is the same, the contempt 
for law is the same, the result is the 


U. 8. 1,19). 

The maintenance of proper standards on 
the part of administrative agencies in the 
performance of their quasi-Judlcial functions 
Is of the highest importance and in no way 
cripples or embarrasses the exercise of their 
appropriate authority. On the contrary, it is 
in their manifest interest. For, as we said 
at the outset, if these multiplying agencies 
deemed to he necessary in our complex so¬ 
ciety are to serve the purposes for which 
they are created and endowed with vast 
powers, they must accredit themselves by 
acting in accordance with the cherished Ju¬ 
dicial tradition embodjrlng the basic concepts 
of fair play (Morgan et at. v. U, S. et aU (304 
U. S. 1. 22)). 

A situation In which an official perforce oc¬ 
cupies two practically and seriously incon¬ 
sistent positions, one partisan and the other 
Judicial, necessarily involves a lack of due 
process of law in the trial of defendants 
charged with crimes before him (Turney v. 
Ohio (273 U. S. 614, 634)). 

No matter what the evidence was against 
him, he had the right to an Impartial Judge 
(Turney v. Ohio (273 U. S. 614, 636)). 

PLACE OP TBIAL 

Even the Court of Star Chamber held 
its sessions in London—a fixed place, 
known in advance. The Court of Star 
Chamber got its name from the “star 
chamber” in which it met. This court- 
room^was within 600 miles of the most 
remote home in “the tight little island.” 
The Court of Star Chamber was a real 
court—a judicial tribunal, not a kanga¬ 
roo court. But Englishmen rightly 
felt that the Court of Star Chamber was 
an inexcusable deprivation of the right 
of a free man to a trial in the vicinity of 
his home and of the res gestae, by a 
court held in, and by a jury of that coun¬ 
ty. So they revolted against such tyr¬ 
anny. Parliament abolished the court. 
But It had required four centuries to 
complete the reform after freemen first 
arose, and through their representatives, 
the Barons, wrung from the unwilling 
hand of King John, at Runnymede, the 
Magna Carta, which granted and 
guaranteed the right to local Judicial 
trial and by a local jury. This Magna 
Carta became i^rt of the common law 
of England, which we adopted as the 
law of the United States, and of 
every State of our Union except Louisi¬ 
ana, where the “Code Napoleon” was 
continued. So Important was it deemed 
by the founding fathers of our Republic 
that it was enshrined in our Constitution 
and Bm of Rights. 

In ^ite of this rich heritage of hard - 
won freedom from tyranny, this FBPC 
bill would kill these rights and Bubsti- 
tute a “hearing*—they do not even dare 
to call It a trial—before ^ Icangaroo 
court, probably composed of only one 
kangaroo, to be held at any place fixed 
In the notice of the hearing. You may 
Hve at Key West, Fla. The notice of 
hearing may fix the place of hearing at 
Seattle, or In Alasdta, Japin, or Germany. 
'oomcuumoM 

Of course. It is contended that courti 
litigation is **too haiardous, too cumber¬ 
some, too expensive^ and too slow.** 


same. 

If what you desire is punishment of the 
victim selected by Judge Lynch, whether 
guilty or innocent, pass the FEPC bill and 
you will have an ideal modus operand!. 
Thereby you will get exactly what you 
want. There will be then no hazard— 
punishm^t will be certain. It would be 
less cumbersome, for it would be pro¬ 
hibited to comply with the requirements 
of procedure that assure justice and 
which earned for courts of law the tribute 
of the appellation “courts of justice.” It 
would be as fast as a bullet speeding to 
its predetermined mark. But its cost 
would exceed the expense of court litiga¬ 
tion as the cost of war exceeds that of 
peace. The cost of killing one Individual 
German or Jap may be small, if we re¬ 
ject from our calculation the pro rata 
share of the total war expenditure. But 
the cost of each enemy death Is tragically 
high when we consider the $300,000,000,- 
000 war debt, and infinitely more if we in¬ 
clude the loss of our boys who paid the 
supreme price with their lives, their 
limbs, or faculties. 

No. the specious excuses for the FEPC 
plan to substitute lynch law for justice 
are as Insane as Hitler’s glorification of 
war as the necessary and best means of 
settling international disputes. 

The wisdom of Mr. Justice Robert H. 
Jackson’s warning against prostituting 
the courts of justice to satisfy the lust 
for the blood of war criminals illustrates 
the real reason why the proponents of 
the FEPC bill seek to deprive those they 
agreed as enemies of the right to a fair, 
judicial trial. 

Said Mr. Justice Jackson: 

TLere are certain things you cannot do 
under the guise of Judicial trial. Courts try 
cases, but cases also try courts. You must 
put no man on trial before anything that 
Is called a court if you are not prepared to 
establish his personal guilt. 


He continued in his speech to the 
American Society of International Law; 

Men of our tradition cannot regard as a 
trial any proceeding that does not honestly 
search for the facts, bring forward the best 
sources of proof obtainable, critically ex¬ 
amine testimony. 

Mark you. this was said with reference 
to trying Hitler, Goebbels, et al. How 
much stronger is his arg umen t when 
considered In the light of FEPC trials 
of free-born fellow American citizens? 

We who have the honor to oppose the 
PEPC bill believe in the Constitution of 
the United States and the guaranties of 
Its Bill of Rights; we oppose the rape of 
that immortal document, and lynching 
in any guise. 

ESTABLZSHliBNT OP A BUREAU OF M EDI- 
CINE AND SUEOBRY IN THE VETERANS’ 
ADBAINlSTftATXON 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Spealcer, I msk unanimous consent to ad- 
drem the House for 2 minutes and to 
revise and extend my 
chide a bill I have introduc^ 
establish a Bureau of Medlctoe and 
Surgery in the Veterans’ Administration. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. RCXiERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I am very happy because I feel 
that in introducing this bill, with the 
belief that it will pass, a great victory 
has been won in securing more adequate 
care for the veterans of World War I and 
World War II, as well as the veterans of 
the Spanish-American War. I have not 
been patient, Mr. Speaker, but I have 
been persistent. Since 1926 I have been 
trying to secure the establishment of a 
Bureau of Medicine and Surgery in the 
Veterans’ Administration. I have intro¬ 
duced various bills to that effect. Of late 
years there has been an increasing need 
for it. This year I introduced still an¬ 
other one, and have been waiting for 
General Hines to make recommendations 
as to what the Veterans* Administration 
would approve and endorse. This bill 
is similar in most respects to the bill 
I introduced earlier this year, and in¬ 
cludes certain suggestions that the Vet¬ 
erans’ Administration has made. I re¬ 
ceived suggestions for the bill this morn¬ 
ing. Since, according to the press. Gen¬ 
eral Hines was at the White House with 
the President this morning, I assume it 
has the green light to go ahead. Some 
weeks ago I had a conference with Presi¬ 
dent Truman regarding the establish¬ 
ment of a Medical Corps and a Depart¬ 
ment of Veterans’ Affairs. When I left, 
he said I could quote him as saying that 
he would try to work out something that 
I would be satisfied with. Prom now on. 
the Medical Corps wiU receive adequate 
support from the Veterans’ Administra¬ 
tion, and will have more hospitals, more 
beds, more nurses, more doctors, more 
physiotherapists, more personnel gener¬ 
ally, and a better chance for the doctors 
to study medicine. It will be of untold 
value to the disabled veterans all over 
the United States. I am hopeful that it 
will be followed by the establishment of 
a Department of Veterans’ Aff airs. Only 
yesterday I received word that the out¬ 
patient treatment office space that was 
to have been given them in the Federal 
Building has not yet been released by the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue. If the head 
of the Department of Veterans’ Affairs 
were seated at the Cabinet table, as a 
member of the Cabinet, I am sure those 
matters would be arranged at once. 

Mr. Speaker, the bill I introduced today 
iB as follows: 

A bill to establish a Bureau of Medicine and 

Surgery in the Veterans* Administration 

Be it enacted, etc,. That there Is hereby 
authorised and established in the Veterans’ 
Administration a Bureau of MsdlcUie and 
Surgery, under a surgeon general. The 
fimctions of the department shaU be those 
necessary lor a complete medical and hospital 
service to be prescribed by the Administrator 
ctf Veterans’ Affairs pursuant to law, and 
regulations established pursuant to law. 

Sio. 2. The Bureau of Medicine and Surgery 
SbaU Include the following: Medical Corps, 
Dental ikirpa, Nurse Corps, and Administra¬ 
tive Ooipp: (Including laboratory technicians, 
therapists,In physical medicine, pharmacists, 
dietitians, Itbrarlsns, social workers, and sup¬ 
ply and maintenance )4 


Sso. 8. The Medical Corps shsU consist of 
the foUowlng members; 1 surgeon general 
with the temporary grade of chief director, 
who shall be responsible to the Administra¬ 
tor of Veterans* Affairs tor the Bureau of 
Medicine and Surgery; 1 deputy surgeon gen¬ 
eral and 7 assistant surgeons general with 
the temporary grade at senior director; 120 
In the grade of director; 188 In the chief 
grade: 465 in the senior grade; 727 In the full 
grade: and 1,001 in the associate grade. 

Ssc. 4. The Dental Corps shall consist of 

(a) dental officers—I assistant surgeon gen¬ 
eral with the temporary grade of senior direc¬ 
tor, 14 in the grade of director. 20 In the 
chief grade. 51 in the senior grade. 81 In the 
full grade, and 122 in the associate grade; 

(b) dental laboratory technicians—6 in the 
full grade. 16 in the associate grade. 150 in 
the assistant grade; (c) dental hygienists— 
20 in the associate grade and 80 in the as¬ 
sistant grade. 

Ssc. 5. The Nurse Corps shall 'consist of 
the following members: 1 director of 
nurses with the grade of director. 8 officers 
in the chief grade, 100 officers in the senior 
grade, 260 officers in the full grade. 4,000 
officers In the associate grade, and 11,670 
officers in the assistant grade. 

Sec. 6. The Administrative Corps shall bs 
under the direction of an assistant surgeon 
general authorized under section 3 of this 
act. and shall consist of the following serv¬ 
ices and members: (a) Laboratory techni¬ 
cians—1 officer In the chief grade in charge 
of the clinical laboratories, in addition to 6 
officers in the senior grade, 80 officers In the 
full grade, 150 officers in the associate grade, 
and 400 officers in the assistant grade; 1 
officer In the chief grade in charge of the 
roentgenology laboratorians. In addition to 
4 officers In the senior grade. 20 officers in the 
full grade. 160 officers In the associate grade, 
and 200 officers In the assistant grade. 

(b) Therapists in physical medicine: 1 
officer in the chief grade in charge of phys¬ 
ical therapy technicians. In addition to 25 
officers In the senior grade; 75 officers in the 
full grade; 125 officers in the associate grade; 
and 600 officers in the assistant grade. One 
officer in the chief grade in charge of occu¬ 
pational therapy technicians in addition to 
10 officers in the senior grade; 75 officers In 
the full grade; 96 officers in the associate 
grade; and 600 officers in the assistant grade. 
One officer in the senior grade in charge of 
physical directors, in addition to 80 officers 
in the full grade and 20 officers in the asso¬ 
ciate grade. One officer in the senior grade 
in charge of recreational aides, in addition to 
1 officer In the full grade; 96 officers In the 
associate grade; and 100 officers in the assist¬ 
ant grade. 

(c) Pharmacists: 1 officer In the chief 
grade. 8 officers in the senior grade, 40 officers 
In the full grade, 75 officers in the associate 
grade, and 40 officers in the assistant grade. 

(d) Dietitians: 1 director. 6 officers in the 
chief grade, 73 officers In the senior grade, 
160 officers in the full grade, 239 officers in the 
associate grade, and 326 officers in the assist¬ 
ant grade. 

(e) Ubrarlans, 1 director: 2 officers 
in the chief grade; 23 officers In the senior 
grade; 300 officers in the full grade; 800 of¬ 
ficers In the associate grade; and 875 officers 
in the assistant grade. 

(t) Social work, 1 director; 8 officers In 
the chief grade; 100 officers in the senior 
grade; 300 officers in the full grade; 1,300 
officers In the associate grade; and 300 of- 
llosn in the assistant grade.. 

(g) Utility, 1 director; 30 officers in tbs 
chief grade; 45 oflioers in tbs senior grsde; 
200 oflkiers in the fuU grsde; 70 officers in 
the iasociste grade; and 60 officers in the 
esslstant grade. 

<h) Bviply, 1 director; 4 officers in tbs 
chief gmde; 36 officers in ihs senior , grads: 
46 offieerl in the ton grads; 00 offiosn la 


the associate grade: and 144 officers In the 
assistant grade. 

(i) Personnel, 1 dii*ector: 3 officers in the 
chief grade; 30 officers in the senior grade; 
85 officers In the full grade; 40 oflioers in 
the associate grade; and 55 officers in the 
assistant grade.* 

(j) Management, 1 director; 70 officers in 
the chief grads; 75 officers in the senior 
grade; 85 officers in the full grade: 100 of¬ 
ficers in the associate grade; and 135 officers 
In the assistant grade. 

Ssc. 7. The several corps shall Include a 
commissioned regular corps and a reserve 
corps. All commissioned officers and non¬ 
commissioned members of any corps shall be 
appointed without regard to civil-service 
laws and shall be compensated without re¬ 
gard to the Olassl^cation Act of 1928, as 
amended. Commissioned officers shall be ap¬ 
pointed by the President upon recommen¬ 
dation of the Administrator of Veterans* 
Affairs. 

Sic. 8. Not more than an Increment of 50 
percent in each grade below that of senior 
director shall be appointed in the first fiscal 
year In which the act becomes effective, and 
thereafter appointments may bo made in 
Increments of not more than 26 percent of 
the whole number authorized until the 
original vacancies created by this act have 
been exhausted. The first increment shall 
be filled by appointment of personnel on 
duty with the Veterans* Administration, or 
of any transferred service or institution, or 
on furlough status with the military forces 
on the date of the approval of this act. All 
appointments subsequent to the first Incre¬ 
ment shall be made either from such per¬ 
sonnel. officers or former officers of the Army, 
Navy, or Public Health Service, or persons 
who may have been appointed in the Reserve 
Corps as authorized herein under such regu¬ 
lations as the President may prescribe: Pro¬ 
vided, That all persons appointed in the 
Bureau of Medicine and Slavery shall be citi¬ 
zens of the United States. 

Sec. 9. Commissioned officers and qualified 
technical or professional noncommissioned 
personnel may be assigned by the Surgeon 
General to be chiefs of administrative tmlts. 
such assignments shall not affect the pay of 
commissioned officers so assigned except 
that when any commissioned officer below 
the grade of director is assigned to serve as 
chief of a division such officer, during the 
period so assigned, shall have the temporary 
grade and receive the pay and allowances 
ajmlicable to the grade of director. 

Gtec. lo. (a) The surgeon general shall be 
appointed from the Regular Corps for a 
4-year term by the President upon the rec¬ 
ommendation of the Administrator of Vet¬ 
erans’ Affairs. Upon the expiration of such 
term the surgeon general, unless reappointed, 
shall revert to the grade and number in the 
Regular Corps that he would have occupied 
had he not served as surgeon general. 

(b) All original appointments, except to 
the office of surgeon general, and all promo¬ 
tions shall be based upon recommendation 
of a board appointed by the President upon 
recommendation of the Administrator of 
Veterans’ Affairs, and consisting of a quali¬ 
fied representative of each of the major fields 
of medicine. 

Sic. 11. (a) The surgeon general shall as¬ 
sign one commissioned officer from the Regu¬ 
lar Corps to administer the office of the sur¬ 
geon general, to set m surgeon general during 
the absence or disability of the surgeon gen¬ 
eral or in the event of a vacancy In that 
office, and to perform such other dutfes as 
the surgeon genersl may prescribe, and while 
so pwslgned he shall have the title of deputy 
surgeon general. 

(b) The euigeon general shall assign seven 
oommlssioned dffioers not helbw the chief 
grade from the Regular Corps to he ohlefa 
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•f 4hMflBa aiutiriill* M MnHac tiMjr iImU 
•■Ob JBtfvd tha title at entatant furfton 
fwutna. 

(6> The anifeon genenl eheil deelgxurta 
the laeMint nrgeon geaerel who ehell eeree 
ee ehtgeofi generic hi eeae of ebweoe or die- 
ablUt 7 » or eeoeziey in the ottee e , or both the 
•UEgeon general and the defmty eiirgeon 
general. 

(d) The fiirgeoa general, during the period 
of hh Mppaintmuit aa ewdi. ehall be of the 
aame grotto, with tbe eame pay and atlew- 
aneee as the s u r g eon general of the Army: 
the deputy suegeon general and the assistant 
surgeons general while assigned as such, 
Shan haws tbe grade oorresponding with the 
grade of brigadier general, with the aame 
pay and aRowaneet. 

(e) Thejpradee of eommtoeloned ofBoers of 
the Bureau of Medicine and Surgery are 
estaMished and shall correspond with grades 
of olScera of the Army as follows: 

(1) OAcets of the director grade, colonel. 

(2) OOlcert of the chief grade, Uentenant 
colonel. 

(8) OlBoers of the senior grade, major. 

(4) Officers of the fun grade, captain. 

(5) Officers of the associate g^e, first 
lieutenant. 

(fi) oncers of the assistant grade, second 
lieutenant. 

(f) The Administrator of Veterans' Affairs 
with the approval of the President (1) may 
prescribe titles appropriate to the several 
grades referred to in subsection (e) for com¬ 
missioned officers of the service, in subsection 

(g) for noncommissioned personnel, and (2) 
may prescribe appropriate titles for the 
heads of divisions, sections, or other units 
which may he established in the Bureau of 
Medicine and Surgery. All Utles of officers 
of the Beserve Corps shall have tbe suffix 
'Ttessrve.** 

(g) The eeveral corps shall Include such 
members of tbe following grades of non¬ 
commissioned personnel aa may be approved 
by the Administrator of Veterans' Affairs: 
Warrant grade, principal grade, master grade, 
technical grade, etaff grade, junior grade, and 
auxiliary grade. 

(h) Nontechnical and clerical employees 
may be enjoyed subject to extotlag laws and 
regulationi pertaining to the civil service. 

8xc. 12. After the original appointment to 
the grade of surgeon general, or head of any 
cmnpoDint corps or servloe, a vacancy oc¬ 
curring m that grade shall be filled by ap- 
porntment from naemben of tbe corps or 
service who have served not lees than 2 years 
in the next two highest permanent grades. 

Sec. 18. (a) Except as provided in subsec¬ 
tions (c) and (d) of thU sectton. original 
appointments to the Regular Corps may be 
only la the sMletant, aseooiate, and 
full grades and original appointments to a 
grade above aaeUtant e h all be made only 
after passage of an examination, given In ac- 
ocnrdance with regulations of the Admln- 
totraSor of Veterans* Affairs. 

(b) Osiglaal appointments to the Reserve 
Corps may be made to any grade up to and 
inffiuding the grade of director but after 
paaaaffe of an examination given in aoeord- 
ance with regulations of tbe Admintotrator 
of Veterans' Affairs. Reserve commiaslone 
•koU be for a period of not more than 6 
years and any eueh commission may be 
teraslaaited by the President at any tlaae, in 
bto disoietlon. 

( 0 ) Xn the case of personnel on duty with 
the Veterans* AdmUUetrotlon, or of. any 
trons H i W O d eervlee or institution, or on fur¬ 
lough ststue with ths military fiocsaa on the 
date of ths appcovsl of this act, appolnt- 
mants the Regular Corps may be made 
wfthosit examination to eiiijh gMm ae tbe 
Admintotrator of VMmnr ARatos may rso- 
and the Ptaslileiit may approve, 
taking into account the character of the 
■ereloes beibm. oecCofiaed, and tha eoa a pe n aa- 
tion being rsoeived by such individuals. 


(dy Whenever commiesioned offleers of the 
eotpB are not available for tbe performance of 
permanent duties requiring highly epeeial- 
iaed training and experience, tbe Adminis¬ 
trator of Veterans* Affairs, on recommenda¬ 
tion of the Surgeon O^eral. shall report 
that fact to the President and the President 
to authorised to appoint upon recommenda¬ 
tion of the Administrator of Veterans* Af- 
faira not to exceed three persons In any one 
fiscal yaar to grades In the Regular Corps 
above that of full grade, but not to a grade 
above that of director; and for purposes of 
pay and pay period any person appointed 
under the provielone of this subsection shall 
be cosMlderod as having had on the date of 
appointment sendee equal to that of the 
junior ofltoer of the grade to which ap¬ 
pointed. 

SBC. 14. (a) Commissioned offleers of the 
Regular Coi^ shall receive the same pay and 
allosrances as are now or may hereafter be 
provided In the ease of officers of correspond¬ 
ing grades of the Medical Department of the 
Army, Including Increased pay based upon 
length of service in tbe determination of 
which prior aervlce in the Veterans' Admin¬ 
istration. the United States Public Health 
Sendee, or In any component of the armed 
forces shall be counted as prescribed by reg¬ 
ulation of the Administrator of Veterans' 
Affairs. 

(b) Offleers of tbe Beserve Corps shall re¬ 
ceive tha same pay and allowances when on 
active duty as commissioned officers of the 
Regular Corps. 

(e) In accordance with regulations of the 
Admintotrator of Veterans* Affairs, offleers 
and penonnel of the Regular Corps, and of 
the Reserve Corps on active duty, may make 
allotments from their pay and may be granted 
leavea of absence without any deduction from 
their pay. They may also be permitted to 
purchase supplies, when available, at cost 
plus a percentage aatablisbed by the Admin¬ 
istrator sufficient to cover overhead expense. 

(d) Female commissioned officers of the 
corps shall receive the same pay and allow¬ 
ances as male officers of oorresponding grades, 
Including allowances for dependents, except 
that no allowance shall be paid to any female 
commissioned officer on account of any de¬ 
pendent who is not in fact dependent upon 
such officer for his or her chief support. 
For the purposes of this subsection the term 
"dependent" riiall Include a husband, father, 
mother, and unmarried children (including 
step-children and adopted children) under 
21 years of age. 

Sxc. 15. The several corps shall Include such 
nonoommlssloned personnel as the Adminis¬ 
trator of Veteraxui' Affaira may deem neces¬ 
sary appoint^ without regard to civil-service 
laws and ahaU he compensated without re- 
gaM to the Classification Act of 1923. as 
amended. Deductions from pay for quarters 
and subsistence may be made In accordance 
with regulations promulgated by the Admin¬ 
istrator of Veterans’ Affairs with the approval 
of the President. The grades and per annum 
full pay periods of noncom m issioned por- 
aonnel shall be as follows: 

(1) Warrant grade, $2A00 minimum to 
$3AOO maximum. 

(2) Principal grade, $2,600 mintoaum to 
$8,200 maximum. 

(2) Master grade, $2400 mlnlnwaa to $2.900 
maximum. 

(4) Technical grade. $2*09$ minimum to 
$2,600 maximum. 

(6) Staff grade, $1,909 mtnlmom to $2,200 

(6) Junior grade, $1900 minimum to $2,000 
maximum. 

(7) AuxlUary pptSs, $t,000 minimum to 
$1,800 maximum. 

Promottoiis In grade Shall be made in 0- 
percent Ineremente of the minimum pay of 
the grade every 10 months so long as satis¬ 
factory sarvlot to being rendered. 


Gtac. 16. (a) Promotions of commissioned 
officers of the Regular Corps to any grade 
up to and Including the grade of director 
ahall be made only after examination given 
In accordance with regulations of the Ad¬ 
ministrator approved by the President, and, 
BO far aa la practicable, shall be made ac- 
oordlng to the same length of service as Is 
now or may hereafter be prescribed for pro¬ 
motion of ofikeera of corresponding grades 
of the Medical Department of the Army. 
Such vegulatloiis may provide for crediting 
clvlUain employment In the Veterans’ Admin- 
Istmtlon, or emifioyment as a commissioned 
officer In the United States Public Health 
Service, Army or Navy, In determining length 
of service. All active service in the Re- 
aerve Corps, aa well aa services in the Regu¬ 
lar Corps, shall be credited tor the purpose 
of promotion in the Regular Corps. 

(b) At ths end of his first 3 years of 
service, the rec o rd of each commissioned 
officer In the Regular Corps originally ap¬ 
pointed in or above tbs full grade shall be 
reviewed by the Board, appointed pursuant 
to section 22 of this act. in accordance with 
regulations of the Administrator of Vet¬ 
erans* Affairs, and tf found not fully quali¬ 
fied for further servloe, he shall be s^arated 
from the corps and paid 6 months' pay and 
allowances. 

<c) When a commissioned officer In tbe 
Re^ar Corps Is found, after examination 
by the Board, appointed purauant to section 
22 of this act, to be not qualified for promo¬ 
tion for reasons other than physical disa¬ 
bility inctured In line of duty, and if In the 
assistant or associate grades, he shall be 
separated and paid 6 months' pay and allow¬ 
ances: if in the full grade, he shall be sepa¬ 
rated and paid 1 year’s pay and allowances: 
and if In the senior of chief grade, he shall 
be reported as not in line of promotion, or 
shall be retired and paid at the rate of 
percent for each completed year of ac¬ 
tive commissioned service In the corps, but 
In no case to exceed 60 percent of bis active 
pay at the time he Is retired. 

SBC. 17. (a) A commissioned officer of the 
Regular Corps retired for disability from 
disease or ixijury Incurred In line of duty, 
or a commlsrioned officer of the Reserve 
Corps retired for disability from disease or 
injury Incurred In line of duty In time of 
war, shall be entitled, except aa provided 
in subsection (c) to receive retired pay at 
the rate of 75 percent of his active pay 
at the time of retirement. 

(b) A commissioned officer shall be re¬ 
tired on tbe flnt day of the month follow¬ 
ing his sixty-fourth birthday and/or by volim- 
tary application may be retired upon comple¬ 
tion of 80 yaasa* service. If he is an officer in 
the Regular Corps, he shall, except as pro- 
vidtd In subsection (c). be entitled to re- 
G^vs retired pay at the rate of 75 percent 
of his active pay at the time of retirement. 

(c) Any commissioned officer of the Reg¬ 
ular Corps who at the time of his original 
ai^polntment was more than 45 years of 
age. ahall, upon retirement, unless retired 
for disability from disease or Injury Incurred 
In line of duty in time of war, be entitled to 
retired pay only at the rate of 4 per centum 
of his active pay at the time of retirement 
for each 12 rantithu of active commissioned 
service Including any such service In the 
Army, Navy, or Coast Guard: Provided, That 
civilian imfiplnty ment in the Veterans’ Ad- 

snd Its predecessor organlxa- 
tions, service as a co mmi s si oned 

nSiwr Qt ths Army, Navy, or Uhltsd Btatss 
PubUe Baalth Service, prior to appointmsnt 
In ths Corps under section 18 (c) 

of this act. shall be deemsd as active com- 
mlaoloned service for the purpose of retire¬ 
ment from the Regular Oorpa, but in no case 
more than 75 per centum Of such active pay. 

(d) Tbe retired pay of any commlsaioned 
officer who haa served 4 years or more as 
surgeon general, deputy surgeon general or 
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assistant surgeon general shall be based on 
the pay of the highest temporary grade held 
by him. 

(e) The retired pay of an offlcer of the 
Regulai' Corps who has failed, by reason of 
disability incurred in line of duty, to re¬ 
ceive a promotion to which he would other¬ 
wise have been entitled, shall be based on the 
pay of the grade to which, but for such dis¬ 
ability, he would have been promoted. 

(f) An officer retired for disability who 
is found to have recovered from his disabil¬ 
ity, and in time of war an officer who has 
been retired for age, may. in accordance with 
regulations of the President, be recalled to 
active duty. 

(g) Commissioned officers of the Reserve 
Corps, while on active duty, shall be deemed 
to be officers of the executive branch of the 
Government within the meaning of section 
3 of the Civil Service Retirement Act. as 
amended (U. 8. C., 1040 ed., title 6. sec. 
603). 

Sec. 18. The Administrator of Veterans* 
Affairs with the approval of the President 
shall provide by regulation for disability and 
longevity retirement pay for noncom¬ 
missioned personnel of the corps at the 
same rates and under the same conditions as 
are now or hereafter provided for retirement 
of non-commissioned personnel of the Army. 

Sec. 19. (a) In time of war, the President 
may by executive order declare the Bureau of 
Medicine and Surgery, operating under the 
Administrator, a part of the military forces 
of the United States, and provide the extent 
to which It shall be subject to the Articles 
of War. Upon the Issuance of such an execu¬ 
tive order, all members of the corps, Regular 
and Reserve (including their surviving bene¬ 
ficiaries) shall be entitled to the same bene¬ 
fits as other persons in active service in so far 
as concerns service rendered while the De¬ 
partment is a part of the military forces of 
the United States. 

(b) The members of the corps shall be 
exempt from selection or draft for service 
in any other component of the armed forces, 
and any personnel needs of the corps may 
be filled by assignment of selected or drafted 
persons, subject to the limitations and pro¬ 
visions of sections 100 and 102, Public Law 
346, Seventy-eighth Congress (act of June 
22. 1944). 

(c) An allowance of 6250 for uniforms 
and equipment is authorized to be paid to 
each commissioned officer of the corps who 
is hereafter, in time of war. appointed to the 
Regular Corps or called to active duty in the 
Reserve Corps, or who is hereafter on active 
duty in either corps at the commencement 
of any war. if at such time the officer is in 
the assistant, associate, or full grade, and 
is receiving the pay of the first, second, or 
third pay period: except that no offlcer who 
has received such an allowance from the 
corps shall at any time thereafter be entitled 
to any further allowance. Uniforms for non¬ 
commissioned personnel will be furnished 
without charge in accordance with regula¬ 
tions promulgated by the Administrator of 
Veterans’ Affairs. 

Sec. 20. The Reserve Corps of offloers and 
noncommissioned personnel shall oonalat of 
physicians, dentists, pharmacists, techni¬ 
cians, nurses, dletltions, social workera, li¬ 
brarians, and such other personnel found 
qualified on examination in such numbers 
and grades as are deemed necessary by the 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs. ICembm 
of the Reserve Corps may be assiged to active 
duty whenever ne^ed, and any member of 
the corps may be transferred to the Reserve 
for any period during which his services on 
active duty are not required. 

Sec. 21. The surgeon general, under such 
regulations as the Administrator of Veterans* 
Affairs shall prescribe, shall from time to 
time appoint a board of not less than three 
nor more than five offloers of the Bureau 
to determine, upon notice and fair hearing, 


charges of inaptitude. Ineffleienoy, or mli- 
conduct of any member of the corps, and 
if such charge or charges are sustained, shall 
recommend reduction in grade, retirement, 
or discharge from the corps of such member. 
Any member so discharged for inefficiency or 
inaptitude shall be entitled to 1 month’s 
pay at the rate of pay in effect at the time 
of discharge for every completed year of 
service for which credit for pay or longevity 
is authorized by this act not in excess of 
6 years, but no additional pay shall be al¬ 
lowed to a member discharged because of 
misconduct. 

Sec. 22. CSommlssioned officers and non¬ 
commissioned personnel of the Bureau may 
be detailed for service with the medical serv¬ 
ices of the Army and Navy, and commis¬ 
sioned, appointed, or enlisted medical per¬ 
sonnel of the Army or Navy may be detailed 
for service with the corps when such detail, 
in the Judgment of the heads of the agen¬ 
cies concerned, or of the President will pro¬ 
mote the public Interests without impair¬ 
ing the efficiency of the service or services 
involved. 

Sec. 23. Commissioned officers and non¬ 
commissioned personnel of the Regular 
Corps, whether on active duty or retired and 
such personnel of the Reserve Corps when 
on active duty or retired for disability, shall 
be entitled to medical, surgical, and dental 
treatment and hospitalization by the de¬ 
partment of medicine and surgery. Subject 
to regulations approved by the Administrator 
of Veterans’ Affairs, dependent members of 
their families (as defined in such regula¬ 
tions) of such persons may be ftimished med¬ 
ical advice and out-patient treatment by the 
Bureau at its facilities, and they may be fur¬ 
nished hospitalization at such facilities, it 
suitable accommodations are available be¬ 
yond the needs of eligible veterans, at a 
per-dlem cost to the offlcer or noncommis¬ 
sioned person. Such cost shall be at such 
uniform rate as may be prescribed from 
time to time by regulations promulgated by 
the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs. 

Sec. 24. The Administrator of Veterans* 
Affairs, in his discretion, may establish and 
continue a special medical advisory group 
composed of members of the medical and 
allied scientific professions, nominated by the 
Surgeon General, whoee duties shall he to 
advise the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs, 
through the Surgeon General, and the Bur¬ 
geon General direct relative to the care and 
treatment of disabled ex-service men and 
women, and other matters pertinent to the 
Bureau of Medicine and Surgery. The num¬ 
ber, terms of service, compensation, and al¬ 
lowances to members of such council shall 
be In accord with existing law and regu¬ 
lations. 

Sec. 25. The expenses, except personnel 
membership lees, of members of the corps 
detailed by the Surgeon General to attend 
meetings of associations for the promotion of 
medical and related sciences are hereby au¬ 
thorized. subject to available appropriations. 

Sec. 26. The Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs, upon the recommendation of the 
Surgeon General, may employ physicians, 
dentists, pharmacists, technicians, nurses, 
dietitians, social workers, librarians, and such 
other professional or technical personnel in 
addition to commissioned or noncommis¬ 
sioned personnel of the component corps, on 
a full-time, part-time, or fee basis at such 
rates of pay as he may prescribe subject to 
existing law. 

8ic. 27. The members of the corps shall be 
entitled to use the insignia of grade and such 
Insignia of service and use* thereof as may 
be prescribed by the Administrator of Vst- 
erans* Affairs, and the appropriations of the 
Veterans* Administration shall be available 
fat eipenses deemed necessary and appro¬ 
priate to- cany out these and other provisions 
of this act. The Administrator of Veterans* 
Affairs is suthorized to enter into agreemrats 
or contracts with ths War Department fat 


the purchase of uniforms, accouterments, 
equipment, and other supplies of the corps. 

Sicc. 28. Members of the corps, RegiUar and 
Reserve (including their surviving benefi¬ 
ciaries) . shall be entitled to receive the same 
benefits for injury or death in the perform¬ 
ance of their duties as civil offloers and em¬ 
ployees of the United States under the United 
States Employees* Compensation Act of Sep¬ 
tember 7, 1916, as amended (39 Stat. 742. 
6 U. 8. C. 71 et seq): Provided, That any such 
member or beneficiary of such member 
eligible to receive any benefit authorized by 
this section who is also eligible to receive 
any payment or benefit (except the proceeds 
of any insurance policy) under any provision 
of law other than such act of September 7, 
1916, as amended, on account of the same 
Injury or death, shall elect which benefit he 
shall receive. 

Sec. 29. (a) The President upon the recom¬ 
mendation of the Administrator shall from 
time to time prescribe regulations with re¬ 
spect to the appointment, promotion, retire¬ 
ment. termination of commission, titles, pay, 
uniforms, allowances (Including Increased 
allowances for foreign service), leave, and 
discipline of the personnel of the corps. 

(b) The Surgeon General, with the ap¬ 
proval of the Administrator, unless specifical¬ 
ly otherwise provided, shall promulgate all 
other regulations necessary to the adminis¬ 
tration of the corps and consistent with exist¬ 
ing law, including regulations with respect to 
travel, transportation of household goods and 
effects, and uniforms for employees, and 
legulRtions with respect to the custody, uso 
and preservation of the records, papers, and 
property of the corps. 

Sec. 30. The Administrator of Veterans’ Af¬ 
fairs is authorized to appoint, in addition to 
the Surgeon General, not to exceed five staff 
assistants, including a general counsel, in 
the salary range $9.000~$12.000 per annum. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE 

By unanimous consent, leave of ab¬ 
sence was granted to Mr. Hoch, for May 

28, 29, and 30, on account of official busi¬ 
ness. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North CaroUna. 
Mr. Speaker. I move that the House do 
now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 6 o’clock and 9 minutes p. m.), under 
Its previous order, the House adjourned 
until tomorrow, Saturday. May 26, 1945, 
at 11 o’clock a. m. 

COMMITTEE HEARINGS 
Committee on Intehstate and Foreign 
COMMEBCZ 

There will be a meeting of the Com¬ 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com¬ 
merce at 10 o’clock a. m., Tuesday, May 

29, 1946, to resume public hearings on 
H. R. 3170, a bill to provide Federal aid 
for the development of public airports 
and to amend existing law relating to 
air-navigation facilities. 

COMBnTTSE ON BXPENDITUBBS IN THE BXECTTTIVZ 

Dspabtmsnts 

There will be a meeting of the Com¬ 
mittee on Expenditures in the Executive 
Departments at 10 o’clock a. m. Tuesday, 
May 29, 1945, to resume hearings on 
H. R. 2177. 

CouMtmat ON Patents 

There will be a meeting of the Com¬ 
mittee on Patents on 'Tuesday, May 29, 
1945, at 10 o’clock a. m., to consider H. R. 
2581. 

There win be a meeting of the Com¬ 
mittee on Patents on Thursday, May 31, 
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oHdook «. m., to coBskter H. R. 

Thcfo will be a meeting of the Com* 
mlttee on Fttteikie on nriday* June 1, 
104S. at It o^docfc n m.» to consider H. B. 
2080. 

Oomoms OK Tm Jvmeumr 

There win be « pubiie heartng before 
8i0»oominittee Mo. 4 of the Committee 
on the Judiciary* l)efl2nBiiig at 10 a. m., 
on Bionday* June 11* 1045* on the bfll 
H. R 2108* to ameiia Utle 28 of the Judl- 
eial Code in regard to the limitation of 
certain actions* and for other purposes. 
The healing will be held in room 848* 
Old House Offloe Building. 

OOMMITTIl OK iMMXOtATZOK AKD 
- KATtmUJBMlOK 

The Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalisation will hold an executive 
hearing at 10:30 o'clock a. m.* on Thurs¬ 
day* June 14* 1845* on H. R ra* H. R 
1584, and H.R 2255. 


EXECUTIVE COMBfUNICATlONS. ETC. 

601. Under Clause 2 of rule 3CXIV a let¬ 
ter from the Archivist of the United 
States* transmitting a list covering rec¬ 
ords proposed for disposal by certain 
Government agencies indicated* accord¬ 
ing with the provisions of the act ap¬ 
proved July 7, 1843 (67 Stat. 880)* was 
taken from the Speaker’s table and re¬ 
ferred to the Committee on the Disposi¬ 
tion of Executive Papers. 


REPORTS OP cxnnirrms on public 
mjM and RESOLUTIOMS 

Under clause 2 of rule 3CD1* reports of 
committees were delivered to the Cleilc 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar* as follows: 

ICr. CANNON of Missouri: Committee on 
Appropriations. House Joint Resolution 201. 
ReeolQtton reducing certain appropriations 
avallataie in the asoal year endlxig June 80. 
1046; without amendment (Rept. Mo. 618). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. LBSINSKI: Committee on Invalid Pen¬ 
sions. H. B. 8851. A hm to extend pension 
benefits under the laws reenacted by Publfto 
Law 808* Seventy-fourth Oo n gr eei. August 13* 
1080, as now or hereafter amend wrt to certain 
peisons who served with the United Btetes 
military or naval foroas sngsged in hostUi- 
ties in the Moro Provinoe, Including Mla- 
danao. or In the islands of Bamar and Inyta. 
after July 4, 1803, and prior to January 1, 
1814, and to thotr pnsemaczied wldowa, chUd. 
or ohUdren; without amendment (Bept. No. 
613). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole Ho use on the Btate of the Union. 

Mr. C08TBB: Committee on Approprta- 
tlons. H. R. 8806. A hm meklnf appraiKia- 
ttone l>or the gov ermnent of the tUe tr te t of 
Odumbia and other aotlvttlee o ha igee b ie 
in whole or In part againet the revsui B aa of 
euoh Diatnot for the EjMel year ending June 
80, 1046* and for other purpoeee; wittMUt 
amendment (Rept. Mo. 614). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whdle House on the State 
of the Union, 



Uhder dlause 3 of rule XII2* piddle 
bilk and rcicdutloiM wm Introduced 
oeveraBy referred as foilews* 

By Mr. PRXXX1P8; 

H.R.8i87. Abmtpaaiend theuetofMsreh 
8* 1888* te Inalodo ydblte vemtls ulttahi iRe 


provislotte of eeetlon 18 of such aet prohlh- 
itlng the depoett from vsmeli of raftue In 
navigable waters; to the Committee im Rteen 
and g s M thor s . 

By Mr. GRANT of IndUna: 

H. R.8808. A blU to repeal the autOttobUe- 
use tai; to the Committee on Wiafs and 
Means. 

Qy Mr. PHILLIPS: 

H. R.S8Q0. A bill to grant to persons serv¬ 
ing under the command of Qen. XmlUo 
Agutealdo In the campaign against the dty of 
Manila, P. 1., the r^ht to wear the SpanlBh 
Campaign Btbbon and Badge; to the Com¬ 
mittee on Military Allalrs. 

By Ifr. BAMKIM: 

H. R. 3810* A bill to estahllsh a Department 
er Bureau of Medicine and Surgery In the 
Veterans' Administration; to the Committee 
on World War Veterans' Lei^ation. 

By IHr. WSXSSc 

H. R.8311. A bill to provide double credit 
for foreign service hi tIUs war for the pur¬ 
poses of retirement: to the Committee on 
MUltary Affsirs. 

By Mr. RANDOLPH: 

H. R.SSia. A bill to amend the act of June 
80. 1938 (Public Law No. 684* 76th Cong.), 
with resp^ to the construction of houeing 
In the District of Columbia; to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

H. R. 8313. A bill to Impoee certain limita¬ 
tions with respect to the granting of permis¬ 
sion for construction of private housing or 
priorities therefor; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

By Mr.JSPENCE: 

H.R.8314. A bin to provide for the par¬ 
ticipation of the United States in the Inter¬ 
national Monetary Fund and the Interna¬ 
tional Bank for fteconatruotion and Develop- 
snent; to the Committee on Banking and Cur¬ 
rency. 

1^ Mr. OERLACH: 

H.R.S816. A hill to amend the act of 
March 10. 1034. entitled **An act to promote 
the conservation of wildlife, fish, and game, 
and for other purposes"; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. T.BMHE; 

H. R. 3816. A bill to clarify and define the 
ecmstltutloiial lights of retired personnel of 
the Army, Navy. Marine Corps, or Coast 
Guard; to the Oommittee on Military Af- 
faixs. 

By Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts: 

H.R.8817. A hill to establish a Bureau of 
Medicine and Surgery in the Veterans' Ad¬ 
ministration; to the Oommittee on World 
War Veterans' Legislation. 

By Mr. JARMAN: 

H. Con. Has. 60. Concurrent resolution au¬ 
thorizing the printing as a public documnt 
of a revised edition of House Document Mo. 
618. Beventy-seventh Congress, entitled "Our 
American Government: What Is It? How 
Doea It Function?" and providing for the 
printing of additional copies thereof; to the 
Committee on Printing. 


AORfORIAijS 

Under clause 3 of rule X X II* a memo* 
xlal was presented and referred as fol¬ 
lows: 

By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legisla¬ 
ture of the Territory of Hawaii* memorializ¬ 
ing the president etid tim Congrew of the 
United States by transmitting a copy of Act 
38 ennotad by the LegUOature of ttie Terri¬ 
tory of Hawaii, rcilathig to power franohlBes; 
to the Committee on the Tucyilerles. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RBBOLUTIONS 

Uhder clause 1 of mte XXn, private 
bills and re ndii i teus irere introduced and 
severally TOfened as follows: 

By Ml EMBLUPB: 

RRSatS. Amnfite fbe relief or BAwlnR. 
SlMtilder. to the OottijKgttee on 


By Mr. WADSWORTH: 

_ H . R. 8818. A bill for the relief of Joseph C. 
Ptuldell; to the Committee cm datmi* 

By Mr. PHILLIPS: 

K. R. 8380. A bill for the reUef of the Amer¬ 
ican Legion Building Association, Orange* 
Callf4 to the Committee on 


PETITIONS. ETC. 

Under clause 1 of rule XXn. petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 

761. By Mr. ANDREWS of New York: Peti¬ 
tion of the Assembly of the State of New 
York* urging the enactment .of appropriate 
legislation to establish a fair-employment 
practice oommittee as a permanent govem- 
emmentai agency; to the Committee on 
Labor. 

702. Also, petition of the Council of the 
City of Niagara Falls Inviting the Ban Fran¬ 
cisco Conference to locate the permanent 
world-peace capital In the city of Niagara 
Fails; to ^e Commlttoe on Foreign Affairs. 

768. Also, petition at Americans of Polish 
descent represented by OotmeU 62, Polish 
National Alliance, Group No. 2* Polish Roman 
Catholic Union* and Colony No. 2, Polish 
Union of Amerioa* having to do with the fu¬ 
ture of Poland; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

764. By Mr. BRYSON: Petition of Nellie R. 
Andrews and 016 other citizens of Blooming¬ 
ton. Xnd.. urging enactment of House bill 
2082. s measure to reduce absenteeism, con¬ 
serve manpower, and speed productlcm of 
materials necessary tor the winning of the 
war by prohibiting the manufacture, sale, 
or transportation of alcoholic liquors in the 
United States for the duration of the war; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

755. Also, petition of Mrs. J. J. Mosher and 
100 other cltisens of Jamestown, N. Dak.* 
urging enactment of House bUl 2082. a meas¬ 
ure to reduce absenteeism, conserve man¬ 
power. and speed production of materials 
necessary for the winning of the war by pro¬ 
hibiting the manufacture, sale, or transpcH-- 
tation of aloohoUe liquors In the United 
States for the duration of the war; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

756. Also, petition of Frank F. McClure and 
97 other clUuns of Newberg, Oreg.. urging 
enactment of House bill 2032. a measure to 
reduoe absen t eeism, conserve manpower, and 
speed production of materials neoessary for 
the winning of the war by prohibiting the 
manufacture, sale, or transportation of alco¬ 
holic liquors iu the United States for the 
duration of the war; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

757. Also, petition of James Clarke and 74 
other citizens of Milton, Wis., urging eiuust- 
ment of House bill 2082, a measure to re¬ 
duce absenteeism, conserve manpower, and 
speed production of materials necessary for 
the winning of the war by prohibiting the 
manufacture, sale, or transportation of al¬ 
coholic liquors in the United States for the 
duratio]! of the war; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

758. Also, petition of J. H. Siler and 106 
other Citizens of Selmer, Tenn.* urging en¬ 
actment of House bill 2082, a measure to re¬ 
duce absenteeism, conserve manpower, and 
speed production of materials necessary for 
the winning of the war by prohibiting the 
manufacture, sale, or transportation of al¬ 
coholic Uquova in the United States for the 
duration of the war; to the Committee on 
the Judieteiyu 

768. ASao, petition of Sue A. Dlven and 101 
other dttiBinte of the state of Missouri, urging 
•Bgetnent of House bill 2082, a measure to 
xadtioe absenteeism, conserve manpower, and 
Speed production of materials necessary for 
the winning of the war by prohibiting the 
manufacture, sale, or transportation of alco¬ 
holic liquors in the United States for the 
duraUon of the war; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 
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760. Also, petition of Rev. James H. Talley 
and 692 other citizens of the State of Ken¬ 
tucky. urging enactment of House bill 2082. 
a measure to reduce absenteeism, conserve 
manpower, and speed production of mate¬ 
rials necessary for the winning of the war 
by prohibiting the manufacture, sale, or 
transportation of alcoholic liquors in the 
United States for the duration of the war: to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

761. Also, petition of Mrs. Chryssie E. C. M. 
Jones and 198 other citizens of the State of 
California, urging enactment of House bill 
2082, a measure to reduce absenteeism, con¬ 
serve manpower, and speed production of 
moterlals necessary for the winning of the 
war by prohibiting the manufacturer sale, 
or transportation of alcoholic liquors in the 
Uhited States for the duration of the war; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

762. Also, petition of Mary E. Miller and 
03 other citizens of the State of Maryland, 
urging enactment of House bill 2082, a meas¬ 
ure to reduce absenteeism, conserve man¬ 
power. and speed production of materials 
necessAry for the winning of the war by 
prohibiting the manufacture, sale, or trans¬ 
portation of alcoholic liquors in the United 
States for the duration of the war; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

763. Also, petition of Rev. George P. Tay¬ 
lor and 174 other citizens of the State of 
Washington, urging enactment of House bill 
2082, a measure to reduce absenteeism, con¬ 
serve manpower, and speed production of ma¬ 
terials necessary for the winning of the war 
by prohibiting the manufacture, sale, or 
transportation of alcoholic liquors in the 
United States for the duration of the war; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

764. Also, petition of Mrs. William Charles 
White and 274 other citizens of the State 
of Florida, urging enactment of House bill 
2C82. a measure to reduce absenteeism, con¬ 
serve manpower, and speed production of ma¬ 
terials necessary for the winning of the 
war by prohibiting the manufacture, sale, or 
transportation of alcoholic liquors in the 
United States for the duration of the war; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

766. Also, petition of Mrs. A. P. Boone and 
66 other citizens of the State of Arizona, urg¬ 
ing enactment of House bill 2082, a measure 
to reduce absenteeism, conserve manpower, 
and speed production of materials necessary 
for the winning of the war by prohibiting 
the manufacture, sale, or transportation of 
alcoholic liquors in the United States for the 
duration of the war; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

766. Also, petition of Mary Springer and 
184 other citizens of Salem, N. J., urging 
enactment of House bill 2082, a measure to 
reduce absenteeism, conserve manpower, and 
speed production of materials necessary for 
the winning of the war by prohibiting the 
manufacture, sale, or transportation of alco¬ 
holic liquors In the United States for the 
duration of the war; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

767. Also, petition of Mary 8. Ruasell and 
8,065 other citizens of the State of Georgia, 
urging enactment of House bill 2082, a meas¬ 
ure to reduce absenteeism, conserve man¬ 
power, and speed production of materials 
necessary for the winning of the war by pro¬ 
hibiting the manufacture, sale, or transpor¬ 
tation of alcoholic liquors in the United 81mt^ 
for the duration of the war; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

768. By Mr. COCHRAH: Petition of R. 
Armatrong and 28 other citizens of St. ZjouIs. 
Mo., protesting against the passage of any 
prohibition legislation by the Congress; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

769. Also, petition of Q. Hanna and 80 other 
citizens of St. Xxmls, Mo., protesting against 
the passage of any prohibition legislation 
by the Congress; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

770. Also, petition of Elmer P. Lehmuth 
and 82 other cltisens of St. Louis, Mo., pro¬ 


testing against the passage of any prohibi¬ 
tion l^slation by the Congress: to the Com¬ 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

771. Also, petition of John Niooletti and 31 
other citizens of St. Louis, Mo., protesting 
against the passage of any prohibition legis¬ 
lation by the Congress; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

772. Also, petition of Emil Koch and 29 
other citizens of St. Louis, Mo., protesting 
against the passage of any prohibition legis¬ 
lation by the Congress; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

773. By Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana: Con¬ 
current resolution of the General Assembly 
of the State of Indiana, requesting the Con¬ 
gress of the United States to appropriate 
funds for the early establishment of Veterans* 
Administration hospitals within the State of 
Indiana, for honorably discharged ez-servloe 
persons; to the Committee on World War 
Veterans* Legislation. 

774. By Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON: Peti¬ 
tion of Richard H. Harwell, president of .the 
Bellevue Citizens Association of the District 
of Columbia, favoring House Resolution 2405; 
to the Committee on the District of Colum¬ 
bia. 

775. Also, petition of J. H. Conway, presi¬ 
dent. Retail Merchants Association, Biyan, 
Tex., suggesting amendments to the Emer¬ 
gency Price Control Act; to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 

776. By Mr. SULLIVAN: PetlUon of Mr. 
Lake and 29 other citizens of St. Louis, Mo., 
protesting against the passage of any pro¬ 
hibition legislation by the Congress; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary.* 

777. Also, petition of Adolph Schalk and 
31 other citizens of St. Louis, Mo., protesting 
against the passage of any prohibition legis¬ 
lation by the Congress; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

778. Also, petition of Mae Becrest and 30 
other citizens of St. Louis, Mo., protesting 
against the passage of any pmhibitlon leg¬ 
islation by the Congress; to tne Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

779. Also, petition of Mr. Sperry and 27 
other citizens of St. Louis, Mo., protesting 
against the passage of any prohibition leg¬ 
islation by the Congress; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

780. Also, petition of Harry Sherman and 
81 other citizens of St. Louis. Mo., protesting 
against the passage of any prohibition leg¬ 
islation by the Congress; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

781. By Mr. WELCH; Resolution of the 
San Francisco Labor Council relative to post¬ 
war planning Xor the State of California, and 
so forth; to the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors. 

782. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the 
Charleston Chamber of Commerce, Charles¬ 
ton, 8. C.. petitioning consideration of their 
resolution with reference to opposing Sen¬ 
ate bill 737, to establish a Savannah Valley 
Authority: to the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday, May 26,1945 

The House met at 11 o'clock a. m., and 
was called to order by the Speaker. 

Rev. Bernard Braskamp, D. D., pastor 
at the Ounton Temple Memorial Presby¬ 
terian Church, Washington, D. C., offered 
the following prayer: 

Eternal God, our Creator and Bene¬ 
factor, we are again coming unto Thee 
through the old and familiar way of 
prayer. We rejoice that this way li never 
closed, for Thy heart always opens with 
love in response to those who seek Thee. 


We pray that Thou wilt kindle within 
us Thy divine light that we may see our 
duties more clearly, understand them 
more wisely, and perform them more 
faithfully. Give us a vivid and discrimi¬ 
nating perception of life's real and en¬ 
during values. May we be motivated by 
an all-consuming passion to build these 
spiritual values into the life of the world. 

Let Thy grace and favor rest upon our 
beloved country, our President, our 
Speaker, and all who share in the difficult 
bask of ministering to a confused and 
bewildered generation. Keep Thou our 
Nation true to its historic Ideals of in¬ 
tegrity and unselfish service to needy 
humanity. 

Grant that all our leaders, whom we 
revere as the very first men in the life 
of our Republic, may also be our very best 
men, noble in character, faithful to their 
high vocation, courageous in spirit, and 
luling In the fear of the Lord. 

In the name of the Christ we pray. 
Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of 
yesterday was read and approved, 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker. I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
the remarks I expect to make today and 
Include certain excerpts and other ma¬ 
terial. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ten¬ 
nessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Speaker. I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Appendix of the Record by 
publishing a letter written by Judge 
Samuel H. Sibley, senior Judge of the 
Fifth Circuit Court of Appeals, to Mr. 
Jesse F. Orton, of Jackson Heights, N. Y. 

The SPEAKisR. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no o bjection. 

Mr. GOSSETT asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Record. 

Mr. LYNCH asked and was given per¬ 
mission to extend his remarks in the Ap¬ 
pendix of the Record in two instances, 
in one to include an article from the New 
York Post and in the other to include an 
editorial from the Home News. 
PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani¬ 
mous consent that I may address the 
House today for 20 minutes after the 
completion of business on the Speaker's 
desk and the conclusion of special orders 
heretofore entered. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas¬ 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. MONRONEY asked and was given 
permlBsion to extend his own remarks in 
the Rxcord and Include therein a letter 
and a resolution from the Oklahoma 
State Legislature regarding the global 
alphabet. 

Mr. MADDEN asked and was given 
pei*mls8lon to extend his remarks and 
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Include a resolution adopted by the 
American Legion, First District, Indiana. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of North Dakota 
asked and was given permission to ex-> 
tend his remarks in the Rbcord and in¬ 
clude a set of resolutions from an Ameri¬ 
can Legion post. 

Mr. DONDERO asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Record and include a 
short statement. 

Mr. LxFEVRE asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include a resolution adopted 
by the Northeastern States Development 
Agencies. 

Mr. THOMAS of New Jersey asked and 
was given permission to extend his re¬ 
marks in the Record and include an edi¬ 
torial which appeared in a newspaper in 
his congressional district. 

Mr. JENKINS asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include therewith a poem 
written by a very distinguished Army 
officer. 

Mr. REED of New York asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Record and include some quota¬ 
tions! 

Mr. GILLIE asked and was given per¬ 
mission to extend his remarks and in¬ 
clude a concurrent resolution from the 
Indiana Legislature. 

Mr. ANQELL asked and was given per¬ 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Record on two subjects and to include a 
short editorial in each instance. 

Mr. RAMSPECK asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix and Include a letter from 
Marvin Jones to the President of the 
United States and the President’s reply. 

PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Speaker. I ask 
unanimous consent that on Monday next 
after the disposition of the legislative 
business on the Speaker's desk and any 
other special orders that may have been 
heretofore entered, I may address the 
House for 30 minutes on the subject The 
Part that the Technical Service Com¬ 
mands Have Played in Combat in the 
European Theater and Elsewhere in the 
World. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali¬ 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SBmH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er. I ask unanimous consent that on 
Thursday next, after the disposition of 
the legi^tlve business and any other 
special orders, 1 may address the House 
for 30 minu tes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis¬ 
consin? 

There was no objection. 

CALL OF THE HOUSE 

Mr. DOUQHTON of North Carolina. 
Mr. Speaker, 1 make the point of order 
that there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently there is no 
quorum present. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 


The Clerk called the roll, and the fol¬ 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


(Roll No. 87] 


Baldwin, Md. 

Gary 

Peterson. Fla, 

Bell 

Graham 

Powers 

Bender 

Grant. Ala. 

Rabaut 

Bloom 

Hall. 

Reece. Tenn. 

Boren 

Edwin Arthur Reed. Ill. 

Boykin 

Hancock 

Roe. N. Y. 

Bradley. Mich. 

Hart 

Rowan 

Bradley, Pa. 

Healy 

Babath 

Bunker 

Hubert 

Savage 

Case, 8. Dak. 

Bees 

Slaughter 

Cellar 

Hoffman 

Somers. N. Y. 

Chapman 

HcK>k 

Stefan 

Cole, N. y. 

Hope 

Stewart 

Cooley 

Johnson, 

Stlgler 

Cox 

Lyndon B. 

Wadsworth 

Earthman 

Johnson, Okla. 

White 

Baton 

Kce 

Wilson 

Flehor 

Murphy 

Winter 

Gamble 

O’Konski 

Worley 


The SPEAKER. On this roll call 362 
Members have answered to their name. 
A quorum is present. 

By unanimous consent, further pro¬ 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 

DEVELOPMENT OF COOPERATIVE AGRI¬ 
CULTURAL EXTENSION WORK 

Mr. PLANNAGAN from the Committee 
on Agriculture submitted a conference 
report and statement on the bill (S. 383) 
to provide for the further development of 
cooperative agricultural extension work, 
for printing in the Record. 

FOREIGN-TRADE AGREEMENTS 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
Mr. Speaker, I move that the House 
resolve itself into the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union 
for the further consideration of the bill 
(H. R. 3240) to extend the authority of 
the President under section 350 of the 
Tariff Act of 1930, as amended, and for 
other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
Into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the SUte of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill H. R. 3240, with 
Mr. WooDRUK of Virginia in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bilL 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chainnan, I ask 
unanimous consent that the reading of 
the bill be dispensed with and that it be 
printed in the Record, and that the hill 
be open to amendment in its entirety. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chainnan, reserv¬ 
ing the right to object, and I do not In¬ 
tend to object, the purpose, as stated by 
the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
Knutson] is to expedite consideration of 
the bill. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Exactly. 

Mr. COOPER. It is understood that it 
may be considered in order to offer 
amendments to any section of the bill. 
Is it also agreeable to the gentleman that 
we may limit debate to a reasoni^le time 
on each amendment? 

Mr. KNUTSON. There is no disposi¬ 
tion on this side of the aisle to need¬ 
lessly delay consideration of the bill and 
bring it to final vote. The gentlman 
from Tennessee realiaes that this is 
Saturday. Many Members have already 
made reservations to leave the city this 
evening for the purpose of returning to 


their homes for Memorial Day. It is for 
the purpose of expediting consideration 
that I am prompted to make this unani¬ 
mous-consent request. 

Mr. COOPER. We are not disposed 
to object to the request on this side, but 
of course we can gain more time by limit¬ 
ing debate to a reasonable period of time 
on each amendment. With the under¬ 
standing that the gentleman will co¬ 
operate with us in that way we have no 
objection._ 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Chairman, re¬ 
serving the right to object. I am just 
wondering, with the bill open to amend¬ 
ment as suggested, how we will know 
when we are through with amendments 
to any given section; I am just wonder¬ 
ing about that. 

Mr. KNUTSON. It was my thought, 

I may say to the gentleman from Texas, 
that when an amendment was offered 
the chairman of the Committee on 
Ways and Means would move to limit 
debate to such time as would appear to 
the committee to be reasonable. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield under his reservation? 

Mr. RAYBURN. I Just wanted to 
clear the situation up so we would know 
when we were through with any given 
section. 

Mr. COOPER. Let me ask the gentle¬ 
man from Minnesota if he will modify 
his request to this extent: that amend¬ 
ments to section 1 shall first be con¬ 
sidered. 

Mr. KNUTSON. I am perfectly agree¬ 
able. 

Mr. COOPER. In other words, that 
we shall consider amendments to the 
sections of the bill in the order in which 
they appear. 

Mr. KNUTSON. I think that is a 
good suggestion. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, reserving the right to object, 
would it not be in the interest of orderly 
procedure if we agreed that all amend¬ 
ments that are to be offered be sent to 
the desk and that no more will be offered 
after that time? Everybody who has an 
amendment has it prepared and knows 
what he is going to say about It. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, If the gentleman will yield. 

I do not think that would be a good 
suggestion. 

Bfr, KNUTSON. There seems to be 
some objection on this side to that sug¬ 
gestion. 

Mr. RC^SION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Chairman, reserving the right to object, 
a few gentlemen on each side have con¬ 
sumed all the time in the 3 days of de¬ 
bate. There are quite a number of Mem¬ 
bers who desire to say something. If this 
is a plan to rush this thing through I 
would remind the leadership that no 
more important legislation could come 
before the House than this bill and the 
Members who desire it ought to have an 
opportunity to be heard. 

Ml’. KNUTSON. May I say to the gen¬ 
tleman from Kentucky that X made the 
suggestion to the majority that this 
would expedite consideration; but I also 
told them that there were a number of 
amendments to be offered and that there 
were a number of Members who were not 
able to get time under general debate 
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because we could not sit the other eve* 
nlng. The gentleman from Tennessee* 
as well as the distinguished chairman* 
will recall that I told them at the time I 
made the suggestion that there were a 
number ot Members on this side who 
wished to speak on the bill. 

Bilr. ROBSION of Kentucky. I desire 
to have some time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Minnesota asks unanimous consent 
that the bill be considered as read, the 
bill to be open to amendments to any 
section, the sections to be disposed of in 
the order in which they appear in the 
bill. Is there objection? 

Mr. GEARHART. Mr. Chairman, re¬ 
serving the right to object, the gentleman 
from Minnesota has asked us to read the 
entire bill and that amendments may be 
in order to any part or portion thereof. 
The gentleman from Tennessee has 
asked for a modification which the gen¬ 
tleman from Minnesota has accepted to 
the effect that the bill be read by sections 
and amendments considered by sections. 
If that is done we do not require any 
unanimous consent whatsoever. 

If the gentleman from Minnesota is 
going to consent to that modification, I 
object. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Did the gentleman 
object? 

Mr. GEARHART. I objected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The clerk will read 
the bill for amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc,. That the period during 
which the President is authorized to enter 
into foreign-trade agreements under section 
850 of the Tariff Act of 1930, as amended 
and extended, is hereby extended for a fiu- 
ther period of 3 years from June 13. 1945. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, I of¬ 
fer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Kntttson: On 
page 1. line 6, strike out ‘*3 years'* and insert 
*‘2 years." 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle¬ 
man from Minnesota. 

The question was taken; and on a di¬ 
vision (demanded by Mr. Knutson) 
there were—ayes 136, noes 152. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sac. 2. (a) The second sentence of sub¬ 
section (a) (2) of such section, as amended 
(U. S. C., 1940 ed., Supp. IV. title 19. sec. 
1351 (a) (3))* la amended to read as fol¬ 
lows: "No proclamation shall be made in- 
ereaeiiig or deoreaelng by more than 60 per- 
cent any rate of du^. however eetablished. 
existing on January 1* 1945 (even though 
temporarily suspended by act of Congress), 
or transferring any article between the 
dutiable and free lists." 

(b) The proviso of subsection (b) of such 
section (U. 8. C.. 1940 ed., see. 1851 (b)) 
is amended to read as follows: **JPnoofded* 
That the duties on such an article ehall in 
no caee be increased or decreased by more 
than 60 percent of the duties, however es¬ 
tablished. existing on January 1, 1845 (even 
though temporarily suspended by act of 
Congress) 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairmgll, X 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows; 

Amendment offered by Mr. Kirmoir: Page 
1, line 8* strike out all of section 2. 


Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for five 
additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is thei-e objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, sec 
tion 2 is the crux of this whole fight. We 
on the minority side—and I am sorry to 
see that we are very much in the minor¬ 
ity as the result of circumstances over 
which we had little control—are very* 
very apprehensive that if the State De¬ 
partment is granted the authority vested 
In section 2. to cut tariff rates another 
50 percent in addition to the 50-percent 
leeway they now have, to do this will 
very seriously upset our economy once 
the war is over and the countries of the 
world get back to normal production. 

I need not remind the membersh.p of 
the House, especially those who were 
Members of the Sixty-sixth Congress* 
what happened following the last war. 
At that time we were operating on a 
very low tariff basis. The rates then in 
effect were the lowest they had ever 
been in all the history of the Republic; 
and when peace returned following 
World War I the countries of Europe 
feverishly rehabilitated themselves and 
soon began to ship the products of their 
farms and factories to America, which 
offered the best market in all the world. 
You older Members will recall that those 
imports attained such a volume that it 
was necessary for the Congress to pass 
the so-called Emergency Tariff Act. 
This, we fear, will happen again. We 
must soon get ready to disband the great 
majority of those who are in the armed 
forces, amounting to something over 
12,000,000 people. We have something 
like 20,000,000 of our citizens now en¬ 
gaged in war work who will also have to 
be provided with peacetime jobs, as well 
as those who will be discharged from the 
services. But how are we going to find 
those 60,000,000 jobs that the American 
people, the boys in the service and those 
engaged in war work* have been prom¬ 
ised following the cessation-of hostilities 
if we do not maintain a reasonable de¬ 
gree of protection for the American 
laboring man and the American farmer? 
The farmer* as we all know* has as great 
buying power as any one class of our 
citizens* and perhaps greater. Destroy 
his market through the Importation of 
competitive products* and you will de¬ 
stroy his buytog power. That would im¬ 
mediately be reflected In loss of sales, 
which in turn would be reflected in the 
loss of jobs through decreased produc¬ 
tion. We do not want that to happen. 
As a matter of fact* many of us on the 
Committee on Ways and Means thought 
right up to the middle of March that all 
the State Department would merely ask 
for would be an extension of the existing 
law. We were not only furprised; we 
were shocked when the State Department 
came up here and asked for 50 percent 
additional bargaining power. 

X have here the International Labor 
Review* and i want to call your attention 
to some of the wage scales in a oompet- 
ing country. By the way, this is 1^- 
li^ed by the League of Nations. X ask 
srouto note the vast difference in Oie cost 


of production in the flat-glass industry, 

1 am sure that if my good friend from 
West Virginia could have read this re¬ 
port before he addressed the House last 
evening he would not have taken the 
position he did. 

The value of the Belgian franc, 
through a written agreement with the 
sterling bloc* is set at 176% Belgian 
francs to the pound sterling. In Bel¬ 
gium they are paying the glass workers 
about 20 cents an hour for skilled work¬ 
ers, when we pay on an average of from 
80 cents to a dollar. I have been assured 
that the equipment they use in Belgium 
is just as modem and has just as great 
productive capacity as has the equip¬ 
ment in the American glass factories. In 
addition, our production is saddled with 
the unemployment-insurance tax, the 
Fair Labor Standards Act, with unem¬ 
ployment insurance, and with the 40- 
hour-week limit, which we all hope to re¬ 
turn to once the war is over. 

I ask you in all seriousness to stop and 
think and reflect. How are we going to 
compete with the foreign coimtries 
where they do not have 40-hour weeks, 
where they pay one-fourth and less the 
wages we do; where they have just as 
good equipment as we have; and where 
they are not saddled with all these extra 
taxes? Today American industry is be¬ 
ing taxed up to 95 percent of its excess 
profits. 

Mr. Chairman, it cannot be done. It 
has been tried before, and it has never 
worked, and it is not going to work now. 

I plead with you to deliberate and con¬ 
sider these angles before you vote against 
my motion to strike out section 2, be¬ 
cause, just as surely as I stand here, if 
we retain section 2 it is going to rise to 
haunt those who voted to retain it it 
will bring unemployment and business 
stagnation. Again I plead with you to 
act in the light of past bitter experiences. 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I agree with the state¬ 
ment of my friend, the distinguished 
gentleman from Minnesota* that section 

2 is the crux of the bill. 

We certainly have made considerable 
progress by bringing the minority* espe¬ 
cially the minority members of the Com¬ 
mittee on Ways and Means, as far as we 
have in approving the adoption of the 
reciprocaMrade program. For 4 weeks 
when the committee was conducting its 
hearings, led by the distinguished gen¬ 
tleman from Minnesota* the minority 
members of that committee anathema¬ 
tized the entire reciprocal-trade pro¬ 
gram from Dan to Beersheba. Ev^- 
thing about it was wrong. There was 
nothing good in it. It produced unem¬ 
ployment and it penalized labor, they 
claimed. Some even went so far as to 
say it brought on World War XL The 
English language was almost ^diausted 
and the vocabulary of the minority was 
exhausted in renouncing and denounc¬ 
ing the whole reciprocal-trade policy 
and program. That cannot be d^ed. 
Now realizing that the overwhSliiflng 
sentiment of the country is in opposi¬ 
tion to the position they took on the 
reciprocal-trade program* realizing that 
the country favors the reeiproeal-trade 
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program they now come in and are will¬ 
ing to extend it for 2 years. My friends, 
if you have a lawsuit, you do not let 
the opposing coimsel manage your case. 
This amendment has come from the 
minority which has opposed the entire 
reciprocal-trade program. But they 
realize they cannot defeat it by a frontal 
attack and so by an attack from the rear 
or a flanking movement they hope to 
destroy It by this crippling amendment 
and possibly by other crippling amend¬ 
ments. That is the sole purpose of this 
amendment. The purpose of the 
amendment is not to implement the law. 
not to make it more workable, not to 
carry out its ordained purpose. The 
purpose of the amendment is to emascu¬ 
late and weaken the act. to destroy and 
cripple it by amendments. Always be¬ 
ware of amendments offered by those 
opposed the policy. Beware of any 
proffered help from those who are op¬ 
posed to this entire program. If this 
bill is to be perfected and strengthened 
and to be implemented so as to carry 
out its ordained purpose, any amend¬ 
ment to so perfect and strengthen and 
Implement it should come from those 
who are favorable to the policy and 
favorable to the reciprocal-trade pro¬ 
gram and not from those who have in¬ 
herently and traditionally and at all 
times, everywhere and under all circum¬ 
stances have been opposed to the entire 
reciprocal-trade program. However, 
realizing they cannot successfully defeat 
the bill and realizing that the over¬ 
whelming sentiment of the country is 
against them and that they could not 
successfully make an open attack on the 
program, they come in now and attempt 
to destroy and cripple it by such crip¬ 
pling amendments as the one that has 
just been offered. I warn my friends 
of the minority side and on the majority 
side if you are in favor of the program 
and in favor of its ordained purpose, if 
you approve that which it has accom¬ 
plished and will accomplish, if you want 
to see its worthy and worth-while pur¬ 
poses carried out. stand up and defeat 
this and all other crippling amendments. 
My friends, it is not the purpose of this 
amendment to help or to strengthen this 
bill. The purpose of this crippling 
amendment is not to implement the bin. 
The purpose is to cripple and destroy 
the bill. There is no question about 
that. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOUCmON of North Carolina. I 
do not jdeld. 

Mr. KNUTSON. That statement is un¬ 
fair. 

Mr. IX>UGirFON of North Carolina. I 
believe it is a fair statement. It is not an 
unfair statement, because the gentleman 
will not deny thi^ in the committee the 
minority denounced and renounced al¬ 
most every line of the Reciprocal Trade 
Act. 

Mr. KNUTSON. The purpose of this 
amendment is to prevent the situation 
from arising which arose 25 years ago. 

Mr. DOUQRTON of North CaroUnar 
Any thinking man knows Nhen amend¬ 
ments are offered by those opposed to 
the policy of the hill that the purpoee of 
the amendteeiit is to desteoy the hUL 


The gentleman will not deny, he cannot 
deny, that he has been opposed to the 
program all the way through. When the 
committee was holding its hearings, the 
gentleman cannot deny that the English 
language was almost exhausted and the 
vocabulary of the minority w^jS almost 
exhausted in denouncing the whole re¬ 
ciprocal-trade program. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from North Carolina has ex¬ 
pired. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from North Carolina may have five addi¬ 
tional minutes, the same time given to 
the gentleman from Minnesota LMr. 
Knutsom]. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ten¬ 
nessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
Mr. Chairman, this is not a philanthropic 
program. The purpose of the whole re¬ 
ciprocal-trade program is to create jobs 
and better conations for all the people. 
As my friend says, “Where are you going 
to get the jobs?** The purpose of the re¬ 
ciprocal-trade program is to create a 
market for our surplus commodities and 
products and thereby help industry, agri¬ 
culture, labor, and the American con¬ 
sumer. and all segments of American life. 
Tliat is the purpose of the program. 

The purpose of amendments is to de¬ 
feat a program that has worked so ad¬ 
mirably—a program that the country has 
so overwhelmingly approved. It should 
not be scuttled by a rear attack or by 
a flank movement. Oh. the opponents 
shake their heads. I know it hurts, but 
the truth always hurts. There was no 
evidence before our cmnmlttee that any 
Industry had been seriously crippled. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. Will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
No; I do not yield. The gentleman just 
wants to take up my time. 

Now. my friends, think of the Confer¬ 
ence being held at San Francisco. They 
are listening in on what we are doing 
here today. What could have a greater 
tendency to embarrass our delegates 
there than for the news to be flashed this 
afternoon that the administration's part 
of this program and the program of the 
previous administration has been defeat¬ 
ed here today; that the minority—those 
who have been opposed all the while and 
are om>osed to it now at heart, opposed 
to the entire reciprocal trade agree¬ 
ment—have taken the bill in hand and 
have amended it to suit themstives and 
the administration has been defeated. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Chairman, win t^e gentlexnan yield? 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 

I yield. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON, con¬ 
nection with what the 
chairman has Just said about tlie effect 
on the Conference at San tanoJaeo, 1 
think we all read with intmat what 
Gould Lincoln said in his article last 
night, when he said; 

Tbe eyes and ears ef the Ualtad Nations^ 
Oonferenoa ware tamed tow a rd Wasblngtoxx 
today, where a Hosie vote en the leclprooal 
trade-i gr eesaepte .bm .la esieeted aoon. A 


defeat of that measure would be a body blow 
to the Conference, which la seeking to write 
a charter for the new world organization 
dedicated to International cooperation, both 
economic and political, for the maintenance 
of peace in the future. 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
There is not any question but what that 
is so. What would this news mean to 
that sick man in the hospital. Hon. Cor¬ 
dell Hull, who is the father of the recip¬ 
rocal trade program, who has worked 
year in and year out for it. and knows 
more about the reciprocal trade program 
and what it will do for industry, agricul* 
ture, and labor, and for the consumer, 
and also for the peace of the world, than 
any other man? What will it mean to 
him to learn that the policy had been 
scuttled; that the program had been 
wrecked by crippling amendments? He 
sent a letter to our committee. 

I want my good friend the gentleman 
from Minnesota LMr. Knutson] to listen 
to this. Who questions the integrity, who 
questions the honesty, who questions the 
ability of Cordell Hull? Who is more 
familiar with this whole program than 
Cordell Hull? Yet. suppose the news is 
flashed that today the opponents of the 
whole reciprocal program, those who 
have fought it from the very b^lnning, 
from its genesis, had taken charge, and 
that by amendments they prevented it 
being implemented so as to carry out its 
manifest purpose. This administration 
is responsible for this program and not 
the minority. This administration is 
responsible for this great program which 
has done so much for our country and 
will do so much for the peace of the 
world. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from North Carolina has 
again expired. 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENKINS. I am glad to yield to 
the g^tleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. COOPER. I was wondering If 
we could reach some agreement as to 
time lor debate on this amendment. 

Mr. JENKINS. Not attempting to 
speak for those on the Republican side, 
I ihitik though that 1 may say to the 
gentleman from Tennessee that this will 
probably be the most controversial 
amendment and there will be more time 
asked on our side on this amendment 
than on any other. I think if the gen¬ 
tleman will withhold his request for a 
• little while we can probably make time 
that way. 

I wish to say to those on the Demo¬ 
cratic side that we on the Republican 
side yield to no one in our esteem and 
respect for the chairman of the Ways 
and Means Committee, the distinguished 
gentleman from North Carolina. We 
appreciate his enthusiasm, because that 
has probably contributed much to his 
efforts and has carried him along to the 
ripe old age he now enjoys and the great 
things tif has accomplished in his life¬ 
time; but we must, of course, recognize 
the laet that we are now considering a 

very important piece of legislation. This 

amendment before us now is the most 
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important amendment you will be called 
to vote upon today. 

My good friend the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. IDoughtonI in his 
remarks made some comment with refer¬ 
ence to the amendment that my col¬ 
league the gentleman from Minne¬ 
sota [Mr. Knutson 1 offered reducing 
the time from 8 years to 2 years. Mr. 
Chairman, let me remind you that when 
we extended the life of this bill 2 years 
ago we extended It for 2 years years only: 
so what we were trying to do in that 
amendment was Just exactly what the 
House did 2 years ago. It was not there¬ 
fore a very serious encroachment on 
our part. There is more logic and more 
reason for a 2-year extension than for a 
3-year extension. A 1-year extension 
will I hope carry us beyond the time of 
the present war. A 1-year extension 
might be opposed on the ground that it 
would expire 1 year from now when a 
congressional election is on. a 3-year 
extension will be longer than is neces¬ 
sary. 

Now let me talk about this 50-percent 
reduction. To those of you who are 
willing to support the law as it now 
stands, those of you do not want to go 
any farther than that should give consid¬ 
eration to this amendment. I know that 
many of you have received letters from 
your home district indicating that they 
would desire for you to vote to keep the 
present legislation, but they have not 
asked you to approve of an Increase of 
50 percent. Many people are willing for 
an extension of the present law and are 
opposed to this tremendous increase—a 
60-percent increase is a terrific increase 
if applied unwisely. 

I want to call your attention to a state¬ 
ment that may disconcert may of you —I 
do not do this except in the fairest man¬ 
ner possible. I refer to a statement made 
by our distinguished chairman, the gen¬ 
tleman from North Carolina, in 1930 and 
deals with the same proposition of a 50- 
percent power to the President to alter 
existing tariffs. Any man who has been 
in this Congress as long as he or who has 
been in this Congress any length of time 
will find himself in a dimcuit position 
occasionally. What did the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. Doughton] 
have to say about this in 1930? Here is 
what he said on this floor in 1930. Lis¬ 
ten to me: 

The fathers who framed the Constitution 
wisely, in xny opinion, left to the Congress 
the Initiating and enacting of laws raising 
revenue. The flexible provisions giving the 
President to raise or lower tariff rates to the 
amount of 60 percent renders nugatory the 
spirit and practical effect of this provision of 
the Constitution. If this bill Is enacted into 
law he will have the power or life and death 
over industry and all manufacturing enter¬ 
prises and complete autocratic power affect¬ 
ing agriculture. My friends this Is too dan¬ 
gerous and alarming to contemplate. 

Mr. Chairman, let me repeat, he im iM 
^'this is too dangerous and too alanniflg 
to contemplate.*' 

Mr. ZX>uaHTON of North Carolina. 
Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENKINS. I yield with pleasure 
to my distinguished friend. 

Mr. DOUaHTON of North Carolina. 
When I was a child I thought as a child 
and spake as a child; but when Z reached 


manhood I put off childish ways and 
spake as a man. 

Mr. JENKINS. Now. Mr. Chairman, 
that has been only 14 years ago. and at 
that time the distingiiished gentleman 
from North Carolina was 70 years old. 
So if he was a child when he was 70. then 
what cari^we expect from him when he 
is 15 years older? The chairman was 
brilliant then, and he shows no diminu¬ 
tion of mental powers now. but he still 
shows his political acumen. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair¬ 
man. will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENKINS. I yield. 

Mr. REED of New York. Once a man. 
twice a child. 

Mr. JENKINS. Now. Mr. Chairman, 
we must have our little repartee and 
little hilarity as we go along, but we still 
love our chairman who made that state¬ 
ment when he was in his prime. He had 
the virility of youth and the sagacity of 
age. He meant what he said and he was 
right. The conviction which he extolled 
is still our shield and buckler. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Ohio has expired. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman. I move to strike out the last 
two words. 

Mr. Chairman, for the purpose of this 
debate it is immaterial as to who was a 
child in 1930 and who had not grown up 
by this time. 

We are living in a new world, a world 
in which thinking men know that mu¬ 
tually beneficial international trade is 
essential to our prosperity and to the 
prosperity of the other nations of the 
world. The alternative is nationalism, 
economic chaos, anarchy, and future 
wars. Our ability to break down trade 
barriers goes to the very heart of this 
bill. 

Mr. Chairman, the pending amend¬ 
ment strikes out all of the bargaining 
power that the President of the United 
States would have in the postwar world. 
The reductions already made have 
brought us back to the approximate level 
of the Fbrdney-McCumber Act of 1922, 
which was the highest tariff protection 
up to that time. In 1930 we passed an¬ 
other tariff act which gave a 200-percent 
protection to a number of items and a 
lOO-percent or more protection to many 
items, a total of over 3,000 protected 
Items. 

If all the power to be granted under 
this bill should be exercised as we have 
exercised the previous power, we will still 
be back only to the approximate rates 
of the Underwood tariff of 1918, and It is 
not contemplated that the full power to 
cut will be exercised on highly competi¬ 
tive items. The Republicans have united 
with the Democrats, and I think sincerely 
so. in expressing the hope that Presi¬ 
dent Truman's administration will be a 
success. He has been called to leader¬ 
ship at a critical time. Not only we have 
the war to finish but we have some ter- 
rllte postwar problems to meet. As the 
rldiest and most powerful Nation In the 
world, we must furnish leadership. We 
are trying to work out plans for political 
coope r a t i on at San Francisco, and 
for aoonoiiilc cooperation In bdl 
plus the Bretton Woods agreement that 
we wm take up next They will Mp 
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break down trade barriers and currency 
barriers and perhaps stem the growing 
tide of socialism and communism in 
Europe that threatens oiir capitalistic 
system and our American system of free 
enterprise. 

Historians rate President James Mon¬ 
roe as a great President but as being of 
lesser stature than any of his predeces¬ 
sors; they termed his administration 
“the era of good feeling." We and the 
whole world need another such era. 
President Truman does not claim to be 
a George Washington. Abraham Lincoln, 
or Thomas Jefferson, hut I know and you 
know that he is a man of ability; we 
know he has a deep and abiding Chris¬ 
tian faith; we know he is sincere; we 
know his feet are on the rock and his 
heart is in the right place. He asks for 
a chance to increase our postwar pros¬ 
perity through an increase of our foreign 
commerce and to contribute to world 
peace by a live-and-let-live trade policy. 

I appeal to you. do not tie his hands 
with this amendment. 

Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the pending amendment 
and I ask unanimous consent to proceed 
for five additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Chairman, the 
bill now being debated extends the trade 
agreements program for a period of 3 
years in the disturbed years facing the 
Nation. And it amends the existing law 
by authorizing the State Department to 
raise or lower tariff rates on goods im¬ 
ported into this country 50 percent above 
or below the rates in force on January 
1.1945. 

Rates on the products of our factories, 
mills, mines, and farms have already 
been reduced 50 percent under the law 
as it now is. To further reduce these 
rates amounts to the virtual elimination 
of tariff protection on the production 
and sale of products that are vital to the 
solvency and prosperity of Industry, 
farming, and all of our people. I will 
vote for this measure if its extension is 
limited to 2 years, and if the amendment 
Is adopted others and myself have offered 
to strike out section 2 which authorizes 
the State Department to make these fur- 
ther reductions of 50 percent. If the bill 
is not so amended I shall vote against it. 

The debate on the measure has been 
extensive, able, and informative. In dis¬ 
cussing it. I shall Question neither the 
patriotism noirslncerlty of any Member 
of this House. I have the highest re¬ 
spect and affection for the distinguished 
chairman of the Ways and Means Com¬ 
mittee. In the debate his age has been 
mentioned. He is full of years full 
of honors. He is 80 years young. I hope 
he lives as long and continues as vigorous 
as Moses, of whom the Bible says. “And 
Moses was an hundred and twenty years 
old when he died; his eye was not dim. 
nor his natural force abated." 

Every businessman. iner 9 hant. manu¬ 
facturer, workingman* who has commu- 
iflcated with me on t^s measure Is op¬ 
posed to granting'to the President, to 
the State Department, or to ai;iy other 
executive branch of the Qovemment the 
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. power to raise or to decrease for a period 
of 8 years the tariff rates In force on Jan¬ 
uary 1, of this year, as much as 50 per¬ 
cent Businessmen, farmers, and labor¬ 
ers alike are alarmed and amassed at the 
propose tp surrender the constitutional 
power of^^^naress to enact the tariff 
laws to the State Department They had 
no voice in the selection of the 3,400 of¬ 
ficials In the State Department. My con¬ 
stituents, your constltituents. and but 
few Members of this House know who 
they are. None of them were chosen by 
the people I represent. None of them are 
responsible to my constituents. 

It is but natural, therefore, that the 
people of my district do not wish to sur¬ 
render power to a set of bureaucrats they 
do not know, and over whom they have 
no control, to wreck their business, and 
take away their jobs. 

When I am asked to support this pro¬ 
posal to surrender for 3 years the abso¬ 
lute power to reduce tariff rates 50 per¬ 
cent on the products of the farms, the 
mines, the hosiery, the cotton, and woolen 
cloth—all the products of business, 
farms, and labor in my district—I shud¬ 
der at the bankruptcy, the unemploy¬ 
ment, the loss in income and wages that 
may come to my people. What are my 
duties when I am thus asked to give 
someone 1 never heard of the power to 
strip my people of their property rights 
and their right to earn a decent living? 

I must not lose sight of the fact that in 
voting on this measure I am the elected 
representative of almost 500,000 people. 
And if I do not speak and vote for them 
they will have no voice and no vote on 
this far-reaching, unprecedented pro¬ 
posal. 

For guidance I turn to the law of my 
State which thus defines the duty of a 
public servant: A public official in the 
discharge of the trust with which he is 
clothed, in the exercise of the duties and 
power that are given him by his people, 
must use a degree of diligence and fidel¬ 
ity which exceedeth that which a pru¬ 
dent man employs in his own i^rivate 
affairs. 

Permit me to ask the Members of this 
House this question: What Member of 
this body, what prudent businessman in 
the possession of all his faculties would 
give a blank check against all his prop¬ 
erty and resources to any man, to any 
group of men, not one of whom he knows 
personally? What sane man would issue 
to a private individual or to a group of 
public officials, none of whom he knows, 
none of whom have given a bond for the 
faithful performance of his duties, a 
power of attorney to obligate him for a 
period of 3 years to purchase articles 
used in his business at an unknown price 
to be set by these unknown men and to 
bind him to sell his property at such 
price as the person to whom he gives 
this power of attorney might see fit to set 
on it? No one with common sense would 
do that. And that is exactly what we are 
asked to do when we are called upon to 
pass measure. 

**A burnt child dreads the fire.*’ The 
peorle of this country have been burned 
by their delegation of power to the OPA, 
and the abuse of power by the OPA. 

XOl-838 


Committees of this House and of the 
Senate have placed squarely on the 
shoulders of that agency, responsibility 
for the food shortage. This week the 
President sent Judge Marvin Jones to 
the showers and benched him, to use the 
parlance of baseball, by sending him back 
to the Court of Claims and named as 
his successor a distinguished member of 
this House, Clinton P. Anderson. Mr. 
Anderson and his committee have been 
given $15,000 to go all over the country 
in an effort to locate the rat in the meal 
tub and in the ice boxes, and the sugar 
bowls of our kitchens. He can save a big 
portion of that money by cleaning out 
the rats and mice in OPA right here in 
Washington. 

Only recently Judge Jones said we are 
face to face with famine in this country. 
Why? Because Congress delegated pow¬ 
er that was abused by officials of OPA. 
The most acute shortage of meat in the 
Nation exists in my district. More than 
150.000 men and women engaged in war 
work cannot buy a pound of meat of any 
kind. Men who operate stores where 
they formerly sold fresh beef and pork— 
and own and operate farms where they 
grow cattle and hogs—and who have fat¬ 
tened both cattle and hogs that are now 
ready to be slaughtered for food—cannot 
get from OPA a permit to kill and sell to 
war workers their own fat cattle and 
hogs. 

In the early stages of the New Deal 
white rabbits were pulled out of the hat 
to intrigue the people. Now to stampede 
this House, we are told in awesome and 
frightful tones that if this measure is 
not passed the universe will crash around 
us, the sky will fall, and the bottom will 
drop out of the sea. They even say we 
will have another war. All this is proph¬ 
ecy, my good friends. If anyone assumes 
the role of a prophet In this body or else¬ 
where I want to see his credentials. We 
are entitled to know by what power he 
has been endowed with supernatural 
foresight—and whether or not he has a 
prophetic eye that can pierce the fu¬ 
ture’s veil and foretell coming events. 

Some tell us that the eyes of the San 
Francisco delegates are on this House 
and that if we do not pass this measure 
the whole scheme of world peace will 
collapse. The man who makes that wild 
prediction is a master of the art of over¬ 
statement. 

1 have had many friends all my life, 
and profoundly believe In the truth ex¬ 
pressed in the words— 

Friendship, mysterious cement of the soul, 
solder of society end sweetener of life, 1 owe 
thee much. 

None of us would be here but for the 
fact that we have friends. But we did 
not buy those friends. You cannot do 
that. And no nation ever busrs the 
friendship of another nation. 

Our friendly relations with Great 
Britain, China, Russia, and France are 
founded on the facts that without stint 
we have given them food, clothing, ships, 
tanks, planes, guns, munitions, medi¬ 
cines, and enough of our blood and tears 
to float a battleship. It rests on common 
interests, mutual trust, and on a united 
determination to Uve together In peace 


as we have fought together in war. To 
maintain our friendship with other na¬ 
tions there is no legitimate demand on 
their part that we sell our people down 
the river. This law it is now proposed to 
extend for 3 years—and to amend by 
empowering bureaucrats we do not know 
to reduce all our tariff duties 50 per¬ 
cent—was in force when Germany start¬ 
ed this World War. It was in force when 
Japan attacked us at Pearl Harbor on 
December 7, 1941. While it was in force, 
from 1937 to 1940, Japan bought and 
Imported from this country 8.000.000 
tons of scrap iron, steel, and steel scrap 
alone, sufficient to build 520 American 
submarines. Between 1937 and 1941. 
$18,000,000 worth of aircraft and parts 
and petroleum valued at two hundred 
and twenty million were sent from this 
country to Japan. 

And when the Jap planes struck and 
destroyed our great fleet at Pearl Harbor, 
killing 3.000 American boys, and in our 
battles with her in the Asiatic area, she 
used these materials against us, and our 
surgeons picked from the wounds of our 
boys razor blades and other scrap she 
bought while this very law was in effect. 
The claim that It guarantees peace does 
not rise to the dignity of respectable 
nonsense. 

Let us see what might happen if this 
power is lodged in the hands of people 
we do not know. We do not know to 
what extent they will exercise It. On 
what articles will they raise import 
duties? On what articles will they lower 
import duties? It gives these unknown 
men to whom we propose to delegate this 
vast check for unlimited power over the 
tariff duties of this country the power 
of life and death over any industry they 
do not happen to like, and which they 
might wish to destroy. 

Suppose somebody down there in that 
set-up has a back stairs to his office, and 
some fellow from a hole in the wall, who 
does not have a telephone number and 
does not have his name on his door, is 
engaged by some foreign interest to go 
to this man In this set-up. How do 1 
know but that there may be such a low¬ 
ering of tariff rates upon the products 
of some company as will amount to the 
destruction of that company’s business? 

I believe in a system of balanced econ¬ 
omy. This reciprocal trade among our 
own people is what ha.s made this country 
great. There are certain facts we all 
know that we can consider in determin¬ 
ing our vote on this measure. In the 
first place, if we have a surplus of any¬ 
thing that anybody wants to buy. we can 
sell it, and if anybody in the world has 
some article that we need we can buy it. 

I know there are those who believe that 
the real solution of all problems is to 
give what we have away. All roads lead 
to Washington. It is the only Capital in 
the world where things are given away. 

If you are going to take the pant.s of 
Uncle Sam, and maybe his BVD’s. too. 
I want to see the barrel that you are 
going to substitute for the pants, and 
I think you at least ought to put hand¬ 
holds on it so that he can hold it up. 

I also know that all fair-minded Amer- 
leans are in favor of reciprocal trade 
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agreements. William McKinley an¬ 
nounced that doctrine in the last speech 
he made on this earth, at Buffalo. N. T. 

The protective tariff puts or should put 
upon articles manufactured by pauper 
labor abroad a duty equal to the differ¬ 
ence between the cost of that article 
manufactured by pauper labor abroad 
and the cost of the same article manu¬ 
factured by American workmen, whose 
living standards and whose wages are the 
highest in the world. 

These are the objectives I have in 
mind. Thousands of men and women in 
my city of Knoxville and all over my dis¬ 
trict are in the mines, in the shops, at 
the looms, and the machines in the mills 
where cloth is woven and hosiery is knit. 
I do not propose to cast a vote that will 
divorce them from their jobs. 

What we want, as I have Just said, is 
a balanced economy, a prosperous, well- 
paid, well-housed working class of people. 
When you have widespread employment 
the farmers of the coimtry can sell the 
milk, butter, eggs, vegetables, meats, 
fruits, and breadstuffs they produce. 
When Industry is prosperous, when la¬ 
bor is empl 03 ^d at high wages, the farm¬ 
ers have a home market right here in 
America for their products. And the 
farmers can then buy the machinery, the 
automobiles, trucks, and household 
equipment produced in the workshops of 
this country. But once you break down 
all these barriers and bring about an in¬ 
ternational set-up. what some people 
have in mind, then what will become of 
our American standard of living? 

This Is a workaday, practical, realistic 
world. In England, Scotland, Wales. 
Belgium, HoUand, and France are many 
of the world’s finest looms, and hosiery 
mills. In Germany there are great plants 
magnificently equipped that will be tak¬ 
en over and operated by the French, the 
English, and the Russians. In Czecho¬ 
slovakia are some of the world’s greatest 
shoe plants; and in all these countries of 
Europe are millions of the most skilled 
and highly trained artisans. India has 
been industrialized. China will be in¬ 
dustrialized. 

Under this act we are considering if it 
becomes a law, our markets may be 
flooded with manufactured articles at 
prices that will close our mills and throw 
millions of our people out of work. 

There are rich internationally minded 
men in the State Department. They and 
their allied Interests, have invested 
millions in the growing of cotton in Bra¬ 
zil. If they succeed in breaking down 
American industry, and in throwing our 
people out of work, millionaire business¬ 
men can take their millions to South 
America, India, and China and take ad¬ 
vantage of the pauper labor of those 
countries and then under the lowered 
tariff rates of this, their pet measure, 
flood American markets with cheap for¬ 
eign-made goods. Officials of this Gov¬ 
ernment, some of them now in the State 
Department, have spent billions of 
United States taxpayers’ money in South 
America. It has been charged in the 
Senate that $10,000,000,000 were spent 
on projects for which this Government 
does not have the scratch of a pen. 


Fifty million dollars of the taocpayers* 
money were spent in Brazil for the con¬ 
struction of a steel mill. It would have 
been better business to buy that much 
coffee from Brazil and let the Brazilians 
build the mill and better still to make 
steel in our mills and sell it to them. 

The situation thus brought about 
would pave the way for the return of 
another boondoggling PWA in time for 
the next election. 

This legislation is being considered in 
an emotional manner. Its passage is 
urged because it is the President’s first 
request for the passage of a measure. 
This fact is not sufficient reason for its 
enactment. 

The legislative body of no other nation 
in the world is undertaking to look after 
our interests. If this Congress does not 
protect the people of this country, who 
will? 

Trade with foreign nations. Yes. 
But let us trade at arm’s length—on a 
basis of barter and fair exchange. We 
should not give anybody something for 
nothing. Our 132,000,000 people must 
not be forced to continue as Santa Claus 
to the world. 

No man can tell what a day may bring 
forth. Events ai'e kaleidoscopic. War 
between France and the Moslem world 
is threatened. England’s form of gov¬ 
ernment and her whole economic system 
Is threatened with the triumph of social¬ 
ism. if not communism, if Churchill is 
repudiated In the coming election. 

Russia remains the big question mark. 
How much of Europe and of Asia will she 
take over? President Truman Is trying 
his best to find out what happened at 
Yalta. He has sent Harry Hopkins to 
see Premier StaUn and Mr. Davies to 
Interview Winston Churchill. He has 
talked to the Roosevelt children. We 
know our representatives cannot get 
into Berlin or into the Balkans, although 
we blasted the roads to both places and 
paved them with the dead and broken 
bodies of our boys. 

We hope—we pray—that the effort we 
and our allies are making to secure the 
peace will succeed. 

A solvent, prosperous, powerful United 
States of America, dealing Justly, on a 
practical business basis, with foreign 
powers, is an essential factor in any plan 
to build a better world and to keep the 
peace. Under our protective-tariff sys¬ 
tem. as modified by our willingness to 
trade with other nations under give-and- 
take reciprocal-trade agreements, the 
American people have built the greatest 
industrial ssrstem on earth. Under it 
our people have attained the highest 
standard of living and the largest meas¬ 
ure of liberty enjoyed by any people In 
all the 5,000 years of recorded history 
preceding the founding of this Republic. 

To preserve these blessings for our 
people is the solemn duty of us all. 

I close with the words of the Apostle 
Paul, the greatest ambassador from the 
Prince of Peace to the Christian world: 

If any provide not for his own, and espe¬ 
cially for those of his own house, he hath 
denied the faith, and Is worse than an Infldel. 

Mr. KOPPLEMANN. Mr. Chairman, 
I move to strike out the last word. 
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Mr. Chairman, now when we are Joined 
with other nations to work out an organ¬ 
ization through which the world can 
maintain peace, It is Imperative that we 
continue the trade-agreements program 
and expand it as fast as possible. We 
cannot divorce economic good relation¬ 
ships from political and cultural under¬ 
standing. Both are needed to wipe out 
the irritations and suspicion which give 
rise to war. 

I have always actively favored the re¬ 
ciprocal trade pacts. I do not contend 
that every American industry, or every 
individual enterprise, is going to profit 
solely because of them. I do contend 
that American foreign trade as a whole 
will greatly benefit and, therefore, bene¬ 
fit is found to redound to the advantage 
of all our enterprises because Increased 
business in one sphere enables workers 
to purchase more of American goods. 

For example, it is obvious that if the 
American worker has more money and a 
more secure Job he is going to buy more 
of the products of agriculture. Whether 
or not our farmers actually sell their 
products abroad, they will sell more of 
them right here at home. It is the over¬ 
all picture we must bear in mind con¬ 
stantly. We are trying to keep Ameri¬ 
can production on a high level. A good 
portion of that production is helped by 
foreign markets. Not only can we dls< 
pose of our surplus, we can also manu¬ 
facture more goods, thus affording more 
Jobs to American workers—and we keep 
the channels of friendly intercourse be¬ 
tween nations free and open in a two- 
way exchange of business. Naturally 
they cannot buy from us if we will not 
buy from them or If we make it tough 
for them to buy from us. That Is JusI 
common sense. 

While legislation of this nature must 
be regarded from the national point of 
view, necessarily to obtain the complete 
picture, we must look into the effect of 
reciprocal trade agreements on indus¬ 
tries and commerce in the several sec¬ 
tion;^ and States of the Union. 

Naturally, I am particularly con¬ 
cerned with their effect on Connecticut. 
I admit readily that we canno attribute 
wholly to the reciprocal trade agree¬ 
ments the increase in our exports dur¬ 
ing the 2 years immediately preceding 
the outbreak of war in 1939. Not only 
were the Axis countries, in preparation 
for war, building up stock piles of goods 
for military and civilian consumption, 
many other countries, fearing war, also 
were building up stock piles as a measure 
of preparation. 

We have, nevertheless, the 3 years 
from 1934 to 1937, which gave us a fair 
idea of how the reciprocal trade Idea was 
working out, and gave us a fair idea of 
the extent to which they would help, 
first, to increase, and second, to stabilize 
our foreign trade on an increased level. 

My State of Connecticut is one whose 
economic development and prosperity 
are affected, both directly and Indirectly 
by foreign trade. We need foreign mar¬ 
kets especially for the products of our 
factories. We manufacture electrical 
machinery and apparatus, business ma- 
chinei’y and offlc,e appliances. The 
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typewriter Industry is centered In Con¬ 
necticut. We manufacture tools and in¬ 
dustrial machinery, and ttotiles. 

Total United States exports showed a 
drop of 68 percent In 1933 as against 
our exports in 1029. Connecticut ex¬ 
ports that year showed a drop of 72 per¬ 
cent from our Connecticut exports in 
1929. Total Connecticut income in 1933 
showed a drop of 38 percent from the 
Income in 1929. Connecticut farm in¬ 
come showed a drop of 33 percent. 

As the Nation recovered from the de¬ 
pression, so did Connecticut. But as 
the Nation’s foreign trade recovered, 
that national recovery was reflected in 
the increase of Connecticut exports, and 
the improvement of Connecticut busi¬ 
ness as a whole. 

It is notable, too, that in the 2-year 
period 1938-39 when 16 trade agree¬ 
ments were in effect. United States ex¬ 
ports to the countries covered by these 
pacts averaged 63 percent greater than 
in 1934-35, when only one agreement 
was in effect for a year or more: while 
exports to countries we did not have 
pacts with showed an increase of only 
32 percent. Without question, the con¬ 
cessions obtained from other coiintries 
in trade agreements on specified Ameri¬ 
can products, and the provisions against 
discriminatory treatment of United 
States trade, contributed to our improved 
foreign trade position. Connecticut 
shared in the increased trade. 

Among concessions obtained which 
benefited Connecticut were those for tex¬ 
tile products, electrical machinery and 
apparatus, industrial machinery, busi¬ 
ness machinery and office appliances. 
The expanded foreign markets which 
the trade agreements made possible in¬ 
creased our production. 

Prior to the war, concessions for tex¬ 
tile manufactures were obtained in 
agreements with 17 countries. These 
concessions applied to cotton, silk, wool, 
and rayon. These concessions were re¬ 
flected in our foreign trade dealings with 
other countries, even though the trade 
pact did not specify them. Naturally 
these other countries increased their im¬ 
port quotas of goods they were buying 
from us, with the result that Connecti¬ 
cut textUe mills were operating more 
activdy and workers were benefiting 
from steadier and longer employment. 
The mills were economically able to 
grant the higher wages which the work¬ 
ers were receiving. 

Agreements with 22 coimtries con¬ 
tained provisions which restored and 
expanded our export trade in electric 
machinery and apparatus, another im¬ 
portant product of Connecticut manu¬ 
facture. The result was improved busi¬ 
ness for the manufacturers and im¬ 
proved working conditions for the em¬ 
ployees. 

Similarly, agreements with 23 coun¬ 
tries granted Connecticut industry bene¬ 
fits for various classes of industrial ma¬ 
chinery. They included textile, sewing, 
and shoe machinery, office appliances, 
mining machinery, printers* machinery 
and equipment, and metal-working 
machinery. 

Trade agreements with 22 countries 
restored and expanded foreign markets 


for business machines and office appli¬ 
ances with resultant benefit to Connecti¬ 
cut manufacturers and their employees, 
who make typewriters, calculating ma¬ 
chines, and cash registers, as well as 
other office items. 

Practically all Connecticut farm prod¬ 
uce is consumed domestically, but the 
farmers of the State benefited from in¬ 
dustrial trade because the resulting bene¬ 
fits to Industrial workers created a much 
greater demand for farm products. Con¬ 
necticut farmers in particular depend on 
urban demand in order to derive a satis- 
fring Income from their labor. Natur¬ 
ally they sell more when Industrial work¬ 
ers are employed more steadily at good 
wages. And then, in common with other 
American industry, Connecticut benefits 
from the most-favored-nation provision 
in each trade agreement. 

We must never forget that the high 
tariff barriers during the Smoot-Hawley 
era brought retaliatory high tariffs from 
other countries. The tariff war nations 
were waging against each other not only 
contributed seriously to the decline in 
our foreign trade, but also contributed 
materially to the economic hostility 
which helped sow the seeds of war. It is 
significant that every nation with whom 
we promulgated a trade agreement is 
either our ally, or is a neutral. It is sig¬ 
nificant also that we had no trade agree¬ 
ments with Germany, Italy, and Japan. 

1 subscribe heartily to the thinking 
that we cannot build up an enduring in¬ 
ternational organization to promote and 
sustain peaceful relationships among 
nations unless we promote and sustain 
business relationships that will help us 
buy from each other. We do not go to 
war with a good customer. 

Foreign trade cannot be planned nor 
conducted on a regional basis alone. 
The prosperity of any section of the 
country largely depends on the prosperity 
of the Nation as a whole. Increased pro¬ 
duction elsewhere because of foreign 
markets also benefited Connecticut be¬ 
cause naturally there was increased de¬ 
mand for Connecticut products for do¬ 
mestic needs. With this viewpoint in 
mind, we must remember that enlarging 
the sale of American products to foreign 
consumers means that railroads, steam¬ 
ships, and trucks have greater tonnage 
to handle, with consequent steadier work 
for the employees of those industries. 
Similarly related businesses which do 
not directly engage in foreign trade 
nevertheless benefit from the improved 
business picture as a whole, as for in¬ 
stance, banking, insurance, warehousing, 
the various professions. 

When the war is over we face con¬ 
siderable disruption because of work 
curtailment. It may be some time be¬ 
fore industry will have been completely 
reconverted to civilian production. For¬ 
eign markets will help to tide us over 
the period of reorgax^tton. But un¬ 
less we show our foreign customers that 
we want to do business with them on a 
give-and-take basis, they may be forced 
to do business wl^ us on our terms 
alone; but mark my words, they will re¬ 
taliate just as soon m they are able tb 
do so. 


The mall I have received on this sub¬ 
ject is interesting both from the angle 
of support and opposition. More people 
than formerly who have nothing per¬ 
sonally to gain have written in favor of 
this measure. Several manufacturers 
are urging my support, pointing out spe¬ 
cifically how their industry has benefited. 
Most of the people who have written 
against it. manufacturers and others, 
have been opposed ever since this matter 
was first up for consideration. 

Experience with the agreements proves 
that many of their arguments arc un¬ 
founded and fears are without base. 
There is no doubt that many interests 
in this country are hoping now to wipe 
out certain programs and policies which 
have been closely associated with the 
Government these past 12 years. They 
figure the time is ripe now. But, like 
so many measures adopted during the 
democratic administration, reciprocal- 
trade agreements have been accepted by 
the American people. They regard 
them as a necessary means of Improving 
our production through foreign trade, 
and promoting peaceful relations by re¬ 
moving trade barriers and making for 
a free give-and-take of commerce be¬ 
tween nations. 

The watch and clock industry, which 
has several important factories in Con¬ 
necticut. is concerned over the fact that 
during the war their entire resources 
were devoted to making instruments 
needed by the Government. Importa¬ 
tions of watches from Switzerland in¬ 
creased considerably during the war. 
What will happen to their business when 
peace comes and they go back into the 
manufacture of clocks and watches, they 
ask. There is no question but that spe¬ 
cial consideration must be given an in¬ 
dustry which has left its competitive field 
to engage in war production, thereby 
leaving the market open for imports dur¬ 
ing the war period. However, for the 
most part, imports consist of Jeweled 
movements, and there is a vast market 
call for watches without jeweled move¬ 
ments. Further, the scarcity of watches 
and clocks during the war will create a 
tremendous demand for them when war 
production stops, and enterprising man¬ 
ufacturers will develop their postwar 
business in the type of product that will 
meet the greatest demand. 

It is interesting to note that during 
1929, when the high tariff rates were in 
effect. Imports of watches and clocks were 
valued at 18.6 percent of our total pro¬ 
duction, which in that year amounted to 
$86,756,000. By 1933, our production had 
dropped to $29,000,000 and imports were 
valued at 6.7 percent. In 1937 total pro¬ 
duction rose to $104,446,000, but Imports 
represented a value of only 10.3 percent. 
By this time trade agreements had been 
promulgated with Switzerland, on Feb¬ 
ruary 16,1936, and with Prance in June 
of that year, Switzerland, in particular, 
worries the watch and clock industries of 
this country. Figures for later years are 


not available. 

These Industries serve ellecUvely to 
prove the worth of trade pacts when we 
see that during a high tariff year imports 
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amounted to 18 percent of our total pro¬ 
duction value, while during a lower tariff 
year Imports amounted to only 10 per¬ 
cent against a much greater amount and 
>^lue of domestic production. 

Similarly with the ball and roller bear¬ 
ing industnr which is of vital concern to 
Connecticut. In 1938 our total exports 
amounted to 1.0 percent of our produc¬ 
tion. whereas imports amounted to 
seven-tenths of X percent of our produc¬ 
tion. The agreement with Sweden was 
concluded in*August of 1935. That year 
showed an increase of 115 percent in 
United States production against that of 
1933* but exports increased 153 percent 
and imports increased 130 percent. 

The year 1937 reflected a 43 percent 
increase in United States production over 

1935. Exports increased 23 percent over 
our exports of 1935, while imports 
showed an increase of 77 percent. How¬ 
ever, the sum total of Imports amounted 
to less than 1 percent of our total pro¬ 
duction and that was chiefly bearings 
of unusual types and sizes which are 
brought in largely to complement certain 
domestic lines. 

Nineteen hundi'ed and thirty-nine 
showed a decrease in United States pro¬ 
duction over 1937 amounting to 15 per¬ 
cent. There was an increase of 26 per¬ 
cent in our exports and a 60 percent de¬ 
cline in imports, a decline probably due 
to the fact that Sweden, Great Britain, 
and Germany, whose bearings we chiefly 
imported, were building up a stock pile 
for war preparation. 

Some concern has been expressed in 
Connecticut because of the resumption 
of trade with Java and Sumatra when 
the war ends. Java and Sumatra to¬ 
bacco competes with Connecticut shade- 
grown tobacco used for cigar wrappers. 
Our agreement with the Netherlands, 
promulgated early in 1936, contains pro¬ 
visions covering the tobacco trade. 

These are the facts: Under the act of 
1930 the ta:^ on Java and Sumatra was 
$2,275 a pound. Our trade agreement 
with the Netherlands provided a reduc¬ 
tion to $1,875 a pound as of February 1, 

1936. with a further reduction to $1.50 a 
pound after June 30, 1936. During 
1930-*34, prior to the promulgation of 
the Netherlands treaty, imports supplied 
31 percent of our total domestic con- 
sumpUem. 

Imports from Java and Sumatra con¬ 
sist of grades of wrapper which sold in 
this country before the war at a much 
higher price than domestic shade-cured 
cigar wrapper. The average value of the 
domestic was 68 cents a pound in 1939 
as compared with average foreign value 
of Imports at $1.67 a pound. When the 
tariff was reduced under the Nether¬ 
lands trade agreement imports increased 
in 1936 over 1935. Thereafter, in 1937 
and 1938 they fell below the 1935 level. 

Imports since the trade-agreement re¬ 
duction was made never attained the 
1930-34 level. The proportion of domes¬ 
tic consumption supplied by imports has 
been substantially smaller since the tariff 
reductions under the Netherlands agree¬ 
ment of February 1,1936, than before the 
tariff reductions. 

The following table compiled from 
official statistics of the Departments of 


Agriculture and Commerce will bear out 
this point; 
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The real attitude of the tobacco In¬ 
dustry toward the trade agreements is 
expressed in an article in the May 19, 
1945, issue of the trade magazine, the 
Tobacco Leaf. Here it is stated that the 
new trade-pact bill “is being vigorously 
fought, but the tobacco trade does not 
have to be sold on its merits.” 

Some interests in the woolen industry 
are also opposing the trade pacts. In 
1929 Imports of woolens represented in 
value 22 percent of our domestic produc¬ 
tion. In 1939, after agreements had been 
in operation with Belgium. Sweden, 
France, and the United Kingdom, im¬ 
ports represented in value 9.6 percent of 
our domestic production. Furthermore 
wool imports are high quality fabrics, 
while production in the United States is 
largely confined to medium-grade goods. 
United States wool production in 1939 
was larger and imports in 1939 were 
smaller than in 1929. In 1939 wool im¬ 
ports represented 2 percent of our do¬ 
mestic production. 

During the last election campaign Gov¬ 
ernor Dewey called them the “Repub¬ 
lican reciprocal trade agreements” and 
expressed the hope that the Republicans 
would continue to carry them out. The 
members of his party in Congress have 
certainly let down their standard bearer; 
Presidents McKinley and Theodore 
Roosevelt advocated them as Integral to 
international goodwill and the widening 
of our markets. 

It is fairly obvious that our experience 
with the trade pacts during the peace 
years justifies their continuance and ex¬ 
pansion. 

We now face an era when the United 
States must collaborate on an unprece¬ 
dented scale in achieving and maintain¬ 
ing peace. Economic as well as political 
isolationism went into the discard with 
Pearl Harbor. Fundamental to world 
cooperation is a sincere effort to develop 
a stable commerce among all nations. 
Reciprocal trade agreements is a proven, 
realistic approach to solve our pressing 
economic problems. We have the ball. 
The goal is not hard to reach. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts,. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. Chairman, in the closing hours of 
Uiis debate I am fully cognizant of the 
fact that exports are, beyond question, 
necessary to a well-rounded economy, 


and the fact that reciprocal trade agree¬ 
ments win play a vital part In the future 
peace of the world. I feel compelled, 
however, to urge, from the tragic ex¬ 
perience of shoe industries in my State 
involving thousands of employees and 
millions annually in pay rolls, that we 
proceed carefully before approving the 
proposed legislation. 

The measure before us carries sweep¬ 
ing provisions for the adjustment of the 
tariffs affecting the rates on Imports of 
products coming into this country from 
every part of the globe. It is the near¬ 
est approach to a free-trade program 
that has ever been considered by the 
Congress of the United States. Down 
through the history of this country until 
recent years, the Congress has always 
reserved the right to determine what the 
tariff rates applying to imports should 
be. Under the provisions of this bill, the 
power to establish the tariff rates will 
be left in the hands of State Depart¬ 
ment officials who. in no way, will be 
responsible to Congress or anyone else. 

The present Reciprocal Trade Agree¬ 
ments Act allows for a 50-percent reduc¬ 
tion in the tariff rates set up in the 
Smoot-Hawley tariff bill of 1930 and un¬ 
der the provisions of the present rates, 
much grief has already come to the in¬ 
dustries and the workers in the Nsw 
England area. When the Congress gives 
this power to any governmental agency, 
we loose full control over any remedy 
needed to cure conditions that may 
threaten our industries and the employ¬ 
ment of our people. If we authorize a 
cut in tariff rates on goods Imported to 
this country 50 percent below what the 
present law calls for, it seems to me that 
we are borrowing a lot of trouble for 
the days ahead when we should do every¬ 
thing in our power to lend encourage¬ 
ment to our industrial activities so that 
we can maintain a high level of employ¬ 
ment. To place such vast powers in the 
hands of our State Department officials 
Is only an encouragement to them to 
reduce the rates below what they are 
today. 

I speak from practical experience and 
full knowledge of the appalling situation 
brought about by the heavy imports of 
Czechoslovakian-made shoes during the 
prewar days and under the present tariff 
rates. Meetings were held in many parts 
of New England protesting the low tariff 
rates that had such a disastrous effect on 
the Industries in that area. These pro¬ 
tests were made, not only by the manu¬ 
facturers affected but by the workers, 
public officials, the chambers of com¬ 
merce, and the union organizations, as 
well as the people in general. 

There is grave danger in viewing of 
this program In the light of lofty plati¬ 
tudes and generalities. We must ex¬ 
amine the issue in the light of practical 
experience and the future of our Indus¬ 
tries, our standards of living, and our 
economic well-being. Our past experi¬ 
ence in dealing with this important ques¬ 
tion has left a very convincing picture 
in my mind, and I refer to the closed 
factories and Jobless shoe wortcers In 
many parts of my district, brought about 
principally by the flood of shoes from 
Czechoslovakia. 
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Much has been said during this debate 
about the relatively small volume of im¬ 
ported goods from foreign sources, and 
it has been stated that these Imports did 
not affect adversely the industries of our 
country. The unfortunate part of our 
experience is that 95 percent of all the 
shoes that were imported into this coun¬ 
try came from Czechoslovakia, and over 
95 percent of those shoes sent in by 
Czechoslovakia were of the so-called 
women’s novelty type which are made 
in a great many factories in the New 
England area. The Shoe and Leather 
Journal has made the statement that 
25,000.000 pairs of these women’s novelty 
shoes made in this country came directly 
in the path of the Czechoslavakian-made 
shoe. 

Many communities in New England 
are known as one-industry communities. 
That is to say, that in one city the econ¬ 
omy is dependent primarily on the cotton 
industry; another, the woolen industry; 
another, the shoe industry; and so on 
down the line. These communities have 
grown up around these industries that 
have'flourished down through the years 
because of the protection given to them. 
These questions have been asked: Did 
these imports do any harm to any of 
these industries? Did they bring about 
unemployment? 

Let me call to the attention of the 
Members of the House one fairly large 
city, that is predominantly known as a 
shoe center. In a survey conducted by 
the chamber of commerce of that city 
at the time of the heavy Imports of 
Czechoslovakian-made shoes, 28 plants 
were seriously affected, 17 were closed 
down completely, and the rest of them 
were in a very depressed state of opera¬ 
tion. The Czech shoes hit those indus¬ 
tries in that area a terrific blow. Thou¬ 
sands of shoe workers were walking the 
streets, while the Czech shoes were flood¬ 
ing our markets. It cannot be said that 
high wages were the cause of our grief 
because that year, the average weekly 
earnings of the shoe worker was only 
$16.41 per week. The trouble was that 
the markets were taken away from our 
manufacturers .and several thousand 
workers were left idle with no opportuni¬ 
ties for employment. The basic source 
of trouble was the low tariff, and the 
manufacturers admitted that they did 
not have the faintest ghost of a chance 
of competing with the Czechoslovakian 
shoes. 

A thorough study of the situation was 
made by the Shoe Manufacturers Asso¬ 
ciations in conjunction with the United 
States Department of Commerce, and it 
was found that the landing price of 
Czechoslovakian shoes, including all 
transportation costs, duties, and profits 
was from 12 to 14 cents per pair cheaper 
than the cost of producing similar shoes 
in this country, not including profits. 
The average profit per pair of shoes made 
by an American manufacturer is about 
9 cents. That meant that along with the 
12 cents to 14 cents margin below pro¬ 
duction cost must be added a fair profit 
of 9 cents before the American manu¬ 
facturer could expect to sell his shoes in 
the open American market. To this ex¬ 
tent, the Czechoslovakian shoe had a 


differential of 21 cents in the retail mar¬ 
ket of this country. Obviously, if the 
American retailer can buy shoes from a 
foreign country, with just as good a qual¬ 
ity as that made here, for 21 to 23 cents 
less par pair, he is going to buy those 
shoes. He will then sell them in the 
American market. That is just what 
happened during the period of these 
heavy imports from Czechoslovakia. 
Protest after protest by people in every 
walk of life were made, but nothing was 
done about it and our shoe industries 
continued to decline until the Germans 
marched into Czechoslovakia in the 
spring of 1939. 

It is interesting to note shortly there¬ 
after the upsurge in the industrial activ¬ 
ities of our shoe centers, the rising em¬ 
ployment and the pay rolls that came 
along with it. Surely no one can truth¬ 
fully say that the interests of the shoe 
workers in our part of the country were 
properly protected by the State Depart¬ 
ment when its o£Scials entered negotia¬ 
tions for a trade agreement with Czecho¬ 
slovakia. I hesitate to say what would 
have happened to our industries and our 
communities if conditions in Europe had 
remained normal and the imports of 
shoes continued on the high scale of Im¬ 
ports that they had reached at that time. 

For guidance to the future we must 
look to the experiences of the past. 
While Bata, the president of the Czecho¬ 
slovakian shoe company, is no longer in 
that country, the company has a number 
of subsidiary organizations scattered all 
over the world. One of these subsidiary 
firms is in Canada, headed by the son of 
the founder. There are Bata subsidiaries 
in other imperial countries. The presi¬ 
dent of the Bata concern who, inciden¬ 
tally, is on our blacklist, is supposed to 
have organized factories under different 
names in Chile, Brazil, and Argentina. 
He is known to have large holdings in 
Brsuzil, including very large land areas. 
He had grandiose schemes for forming 
colonies of refugee Czechs, and that is 
the basis on which he says he bought the 
land. He established these factories un¬ 
der the name of dummy organizations. 

Even if the tariff rates insofar as shoes 
are concerned are maintained at the 
present level, the shoe and other manu¬ 
facturers in my area will still be deeply 
concerned because of the possibility that 
the same thing will happen to them in 
the coming postwar period as happened 
in the years immediately preceding 
World War n. Bata organizations, op¬ 
erating under dummy names, will spring 
to life everywhere and we may expect to 
feel their Impact very severely in the 
postwar days, when every protection 
ought to be given our industries and our 
workers, including the millions of service 
men and women returning to their homes 
and communities expecting to get jobs. 
If this bill becomes law, authorizing a 
further reduction of 50 percent below the 
present tariff rates, we certainly will be 
facing the future with grave misgivings 
as to our ability to handle the economic 
problem that this country will be faced 
with after this war is over. 

New England as a whole depends on 
the factories to maintain its economic 
life. From the factories flow the pay 


rolls and the purcha^sing power of our 
people. Whatever affects those factories 
adversely leaves its repercussions along 
the line of every activity within our com¬ 
munities. Shoes and leather and textiles 
for the most part form the backbone of 
our Industrial life. Of course, we have 
a variety of other types of manufacturing 
employing hundreds of thousands of our 
people, and obviously we are greatly dis¬ 
turbed by any program that will throw 
the products of those Industries into 
competition with foreign products made 
by cheap labor from abroad. 

The businessmen and the industrial 
leaders of this country are fully aware of 
the world-wide developments in manu- 
facturmg. They are well informed on 
the fact that only recently one of our 
American industrial consultants under¬ 
took a job for the Argentine Trade Pro¬ 
motion Corp. to survey the markets in 
the United States for leather products 
including shoes of Argentine manufac¬ 
turers. This is an indication of the in¬ 
terest that foreign countries have in the 
available markets in this country for 
themselves in the postwar period. The 
representatives of this firm of consultants 
went all over this country making studies. 
Obviously in this study they observed the 
present tariff provisions and every other 
phase of our economic life. Undoubtedly 
they are keenly aware of the possibilities 
in the American market if the bill now 
before us becomes law. Many such 
studies are being made for other foreign 
governments. 

During the war, many tanneries have 
sprung up in South America and other 
nations, and a large percentage of sole 
leather sent to Soviet Russia during the 
past 2 years is known to have come from 
Argentina and Brazil. This is an indica¬ 
tion as to the volume of upper leather 
and sole leather that will be available for 
shoe manufacturing from those coun¬ 
tries after the war Is over. Many of 
these foreign countries are known as 
great sheep- and goat-raising areas. In 
the development of their tanneries, these 
products also will be available, not only 
for exporting of leather to this country 
and other countries of the world, but 
will be also available for the manufac¬ 
turing of shoes within those countries. 
The thought they have in mind in the 
studies they are making here is that the 
products of their factories may find their 
way here in the rich American markets. 
These foreign tanners will make as good 
a leather sis we make here in the United 
States and the cost of labor and raw 
materials going into these finished prod¬ 
ucts will be far below the cost of raw 
materials and labor which we pay here 
in this country. 

By lowering the tariff law, we are in¬ 
viting them to send in their products in 
competition with our own manufacturers 
and workers at a time when we should 
maintain, the highest level of employ¬ 
ment in our country. That is the danger 
I see in the passage of a bill of this kind. 
We must not close our eyes to the possi¬ 
bility of a flood of foreign products into 
this country made by cheap labor in 
every part of the world and which may 
’ possibly ruin some of the great industries 
of this Nation. 
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I »m wUliBg to ^Qte for tiie extension of 
tlie present ae ot p roo n l Tmde Agreements 
Act. but I on not willing to encourage 
the reduction of the tariff rates by an¬ 
other le peroent. XSven under the pres¬ 
ent law. we lia?e faced a most difficult 
situation whleh 1 had hoped time and 
experience might to adjust 1 am 
fully aware of the need of cooperation in 
an economlo sense with the other nations 
of the world, but I am not willing to sell 
our own industries down the river and 
bring about unemployment to great 
masses of our people when the crying 
need in the postwar period will be jobs 
and pay rolls. We have a great responsi¬ 
bility In this bill and I am opposed to any 
legiidation that would barter away our 
American markets on nearly a free-trade 
basis as the provisions of this measure 
would mak e possible. 

Hr. Z21NCXELL. Mr. Chairman. I move 
to strike out the last three words. 

Mr. Chairman, the proposal to strike 
out this section is a move to eviscerate 
the measure. It Is what the hunters call 
a gut shot. Do not be fooled by it It is 
the life and substance, it is the bill itself 
that is at stake. 

I want to refer to the remarks made by 
the gentleman from Minnesota LMr. 
Knutsom] with regard to plate glass. 
The gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
Kifursovj views with alarm th6 wage 
disparity between the United States and 
Belgium. In 1839 the imports of window 
glass suiudied the astonishing total of 
4.6 percent of the domestic consumption. 
Imports of plate glass the same year sup¬ 
plied one-flith of 1 percent—^that is. one 
live-hundredth part of what we use. 
These are figures from the Tariff Com¬ 
mission in its report in response to Sen¬ 
ate Hesolution 341 of the Seventy-eighth 
Congress, a resolution sponsored by Sen¬ 
ator Brewstei. of Maine. 

What is the duty on window glass and 
on plate glass? The duty on window 
glass amounts to 60 percent ad valorem, 
and on plate glass it is 58 percent. The 
history of plate-glass tariff manipula- 
tfons stinks to the high heavens; it is 
rotten. In my opinion, American users 
of plate glass have been filched and 
robbed because of a plundering robber- 
tariff. 

The gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
Kmmow] claims that Belgium, our only 
competitor, has as modem manufactur¬ 
ing machinery as we; but he offers no 
proof; he just makes the statement. The 
fact is their per capita production does 
not compare with our own or anywhere 
near It Belgium produces no silica, im¬ 
ports a lower grade than our own from 
a foreign land, then dlips the finished 
produce in export—fragile glass at the 
highest ocean and rail rates of almost 
any commodity; and It has so little 
chance in competition in the United 
States that it barely filters into the fringe 
of the seaboard; you scarcely jeger see it 
deeper inland because It lust oaphot 
stand the additional rail tariff from aea- 
board to the inland United States. So 
let us not cry over the plate-idais sfisui*- 
tlon; the industry has been a favorite in 
this country at the expense of the omi<- 
sumer. aod ns a result many of us have 
suffered. 


A while ago my dtetiTigulwhcd friend 
from Ohio quoted the chairman ef the 
CoBixnlttee on Ways and Means, retar- 
ling to remarks the gentleman from 
North Carolina made in 1830. In the ci¬ 
tation 1 can see no inconsistency. The 
proposal made in 1830 was not the hill 
we have under consideration today, and 
1 have an idea that the ch a ir m an of the 
committee at that time had a right to 
his suspicions because of the playboys 
who sauntered in and out of the White 
House at the time, all pleading their 
cause for a high exclusive tariff. The 
situation is reversed xmw, therefore, tMs 
proposal to strike out this section diould 
be voted down. 

Mr.HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to Uie pro forma amoid- 
ment. 

Mr.* Chairman, 1 wish to talk to my 
friends from the Southern States and 
that Includes the gentleman from North 
Carolina and the gentlemen from Mis- 
sissliqji, Tennessee, Alabama, and all the 
rest of those great States, because akmg 
with my State they produce cotton. My 
State ncxrmally has some 400JD08 acres 
planted in cotton. Fortunat^y ours 
does not compete with yours because it 
is mostly long staple. You fellows ought 
to realise thgt we do not have tariffs 
on short-staple cotton; all we have is 
an almost complete embargo against 
the importation of it. What do you 
tidnk of that? We do not need any 
tariff, we just keep it out altogether and 
say, *^No; you cant bring it In.** 

Now, is not that a fine kettle of fish 
for fellows like you and me to have, to 
support us in our argument that these 
others should suffer a further reduction 
in their tariffs but we should not in ours. 
We allow practically no cotton to come 
Into our country-—s mere matter of 
88,800 bales a year. You gentlemen who 
have tobacco grown in your district, 
and that Includes the State of my good 
friend from Connecticut, I understand, 
have a similar situation. You cannot 
Import the Virginia type of tobacco into 
this country because it cannot be grown 
abroad except from seed grown in the 
United States, so you have put an ex¬ 
port emb a igo on seed. And that ap¬ 
plies to gentlemen from the Great 
Plains States, because there is an em¬ 
bargo, practically, on the importation 
of wheat into this country. You only 
allow to come In aome $00^000 busheia of 
wheat agalnat a dcanestic production of 
800,000,000 buahels and the wheat that 
does come in is q;>eeia2ty Wheat needed in 
milUng. 

That is a quota system. That is a 
restriction system. You talk about 
tariffs, that is a million percent tarlir. 
You do not have to talk about reduced 
tariffs. You have the fateheat proteerion 
possible in the world. You are the high¬ 
est protectionists in the world. Why is 
it that you atend up here and talk 
piously about freeing trade? Why is it 
that you talk about lowmlng <he tariff? 
I venture to aay that tbm li not a 
Member in this room from aootfonState 
who would want to tike off the efobgiga 
on tiie importation of cotton into the 
UhltedSUtes. Idaraaayboth^hfomoiie 
of those States to stand tm hare and iay 


that he wants to have the emlMurgo on 
the hnportetian of oetten token off. 

Mr. PATRICK. 8fr. Cbaiman. will 
the gentlenum yield? 

Mr.HXNBHAW. I yield to thegentle- 
man from Alahama. 

Mr. PATRICK:. We are discussing 
the pre s^ Wll. May I ask the gentle¬ 
man how he feels about a leeway of 80 
percent up or down or a time al^anoe 
of 8 years and whether that will be 
effective necessarily? Why does he as¬ 
sume that the passage of this Into law 
will be sustained by the argument he is 
making here? 

Mr. HXN8HAW. My point Is simply 
that there is no change in this bill in 
the embargo on the Importation of cot¬ 
ton. You do not have to worry about 
that. That embargo does not come from 
this bill. It arises under the Agricul¬ 
tural Adjustment Act and the Soil Con¬ 
servation and Domestic Allotment Act. 
Those acts are not being considered with 
this question right here. On the other 
hand, when we begin to talk about 
tariffs and about foreign trade, we 
have got to take into consideration these 
other acts that are seemingly unrelated 
to the bin before us now. The Agricul¬ 
tural Adjustment Act and the Boll Con¬ 
servation and Domestic Allotment Act, 
however, are just as important to the 
Questions covering foreign trade, tariff, 
and the Import and export situation in 
the United States as is this bill befose us. 
You do not want to amend those acts. 
You do not want the President to inter¬ 
fere with them. 

Mr. CABfP. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HINSHAW. I yield to the gentle¬ 
man from Georgia. 

Mr. CAMP. Is the gentleman against 
an embargo on cotton? 

Mr. HINSHAW. I said that I was not. 

Mr. CAMP. Of course not. 

Mr. HINSHAW. I know perfectly well 
that if they took the embargo off under 
the existing situation of supported 
prices, high prices and 4-cent-per- 
pound export subsidies, and no tariff we 
would get all the short staple cotton In 
the world right back in the United States 
tomorrow, and that is in accordance with 
the report of the Tariff Commission No. 
137, second series. I commend it to the 
gentleman's reading, 

Mr. CAMP. Does the gentleman think 
that Is connected with this matter? 

Mr. HINSHAW. 1 certainly do. and 1 
think anyone, yes anyone, who issues 
pious platitudes about lowering tariffs 
had better consider his own situation. 
He is in a comfortable posttioD when he 
has an embargo on the products of bis 
own State. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HINSHAW. 1 yield to the gentle¬ 
man from Virginia* 

Mr. BC^BRTSON of Virginia. Does 
not the provisioo or 4fae imposition by 
the PresMeiit of quotes sttch as the gen- 
tleman referred to for cotton and wheat, 
as carried in the BCawley«^8nioet Act of 
1880, authorim the Tariff CSommterioii to 
make an investlgatloa said when it Is 
found that a do me stic industry oannot 
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meet the competition the President may 
limit the imports by a quota system? 

Mr. HINSHAW. Perhaps it does. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 ad¬ 
ditional minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HINSHAW. The gentleman is re- 
ferring to the Tariff Act of 1030 and the 
investigations thereunder. I am refer¬ 
ring to two other and different acts, the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act and the Soil 
Conservation and Domestic Allotment 
Act. It was pursuant to those acts that 
the gentleman’s products, and all of 
them, are protected by import embargoes, 
not from this act at all. not from the 
Tariff Act of 1930. I commend to the 
gentleman’s consideration the fact that 
certain agricultural industries of this 
country, particularly those in the South, 
and the Middle Wjst, are protected by 
embargoes while those on the Pacific 
coast, except cotton, are not so protected. 
Our agricultural tariffs have been re¬ 
duced 40 to 50 percent on most all Cali¬ 
fornia products. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has again ex¬ 
pired. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last eight words. 

Mr. Chairman, the Trade Agreements 
Act has come to receive the overwhelm¬ 
ing support of the American people. It 
has been renewed by Congress three 
times. The overwhelming support of the 
people of this country is clearly reflected 
in the strong press support that is given 
to this program. A survey made shows 
that about 85 percent of the editorial 
comment of the newspapers of this coun¬ 
try is in support of this program. 

The Trside Agreements Act is now 
scheduled to expire on June 12 of this 
year. In recommending to Congress that 
the act be continued, the President has 
asked that the authority to reduce tariffs 
by 50 percent be strengthened by making 
it apply to the tariffs which we maintain 
today rather than 10 years ago. The 
Trade Agreements Act should be 
strengthened If an effective trade-agree¬ 
ments program is to survive. The pro¬ 
posal for increased authority which 
would permit this country to reduce its 
existing tariffs in exchange for reduc¬ 
tions in existing tariffs and trade barriers 
of other countries is merely another way 
of proposing that the program and pol¬ 
icy on negotiating reciprocal trade 
agreements be continued. A simple re¬ 
newal of the act without the increased 
authority would mean in effect that no 
important trade agreements of substan¬ 
tial benefit to this country could be 
negotiated with those foreign countries 
which are the principal outlets for Amer¬ 
ican products. 

A few figures on this point will be 
interesting. The authority under the 
present act to reduce duties not more 
than 50 percent as of.the 1934 rates has 
been fully exhausted in respect to 42 per¬ 
cent of our total ddtiable Imports; from 
all countries on the basis of the 1939 


Import values. The authority has been 
partially exhausted, and in many cases 
almost fully exhausted, in respect to an 
additional 20 percent of our total duti¬ 
able imports from all countries. Of the 
authority which has not been used at all. 
which applies to 37 percent of our duti¬ 
able imports from all countries, a consid¬ 
erable part relates to products of the 
Axis countries. The situation with re¬ 
gard to those countries which are now 
the biggest outlets for American export 
is as follows: In the case of the United 
Kingdom rates of duty have been re¬ 
duced under the trade-agreements pro¬ 
gram as a whole on about 90 percent of 
value of our total dutiable imports from 
that country in 1939. In the case of 
Canada the figure is about 92 percent. 
The United Kingdom and Canada are 
our two largest customers. These two 
countries accounted for 31 percent of 
our total export trade in 1939. In the 
case of Prance, Sweden, and Mexico, 
other important peacetime buyers of 
American products, rates of duty have 
been reduced on about 70 percent in the 
case of France, 60 percent in the case 
of Sweden and 90 percent in the case of 
Mexico. Therefore it can be seen very 
clearly that this additional authority, 
which is purely discretionary with the 
President as provided in section 2 of this 
bill, is vital and essential if we are going 
forward with a proper trade-agreements 
program. 

All of this 50 percent authority is cer¬ 
tainly not going to be used. In the first 
3 years, from 1934 to 1937, the 50 percent 
cut had actually been applied to only 
121/2 percent. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Tennessee has expired. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman. I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for two 
additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COOPER. In the first 6 years of 
the program, the 50 percent cut had been 
applied to only 24 percent of dutiable 
imports. Now, 11 years after the pro¬ 
gram started, we find that cuts of 60 
percent have been made in a total of 42 
percent of our dutiable imports. 

Consider this practical situation. 
When we undertake to negotiate a trade 
agreement with another country it means 
that we select certain items and they 
select certain items. We may have to 
go to 50 percent on only a very few items, 
but the authority to negotiate is of vital 
Importance. 

There is not going to be any harm done 
to any American industry under this 
program, but in order to make the pro¬ 
gram succeed this additional authority 
is absolutely essential. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Mr. Chairman. I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, is this a party meas-r 
ure? It certainly is. It is a Democratic 
Party measure, introduced by that party, 
and that party is whipping into line 
real friends of mine over there. On 
this amendment you ought to release 
them. It is very vital to some of them 
who represent Industrial communities. 


They should not be urged to sacrifice 
their industries or themselves. 

I was interested in what the Connect¬ 
icut Member said. He desired to send 
exports from Connecticut. We export 
4 and some hope 10 percent of our do¬ 
mestic production. Do you want the tail 
to wag the dog? I do not believe you do. 
I want you to release some of these 
men whose duty it is to look after their 
industries. I am sorry for my friends 
from Rhode Island, Connecticut, and 
other New England States, who, from 
loyalty and under party obligation, are 
expected to vote for what they must well 
know is their obligation to protect our 
own people. 

Their leader on yesterday quoted de¬ 
feated Republican candidates for Presi¬ 
dent who believed in proper reciprocity. 
Why did you not quote Dewey, in the 
part where he shouted at you “ineffi¬ 
cient?” But those candidates were de¬ 
feated. 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GIFFORD. I yield to the gentle¬ 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. JENKINS. May I remind the 
gentleman that a distinguished gentle¬ 
man from Rhode Island appeared dur¬ 
ing the hearings and in the course of the 
questioning said that he represented 50 
percent of the economy of the State of 
Rhode Island, and he was opposed to 
these agreements. 

Mr. GIFFORD. What a pity that the 
party whip is being used to drive these 
men, those who well know where their 
duty lies if they would protect their own 
industries. 

Many times have I tried to tell you 
that you ought to consider the editorial 
thought of the Nation, when I thought 
75 percent of the Nation were leaning 
that way, and you paid little attention. 
Many times have I said that the United 
States Chamber of Commerce ought 
to be persuasive, and you apparently 
jeered, saying they were a big business 
organization, selfish, and not for the 
people. But you embrace them today, 
and how you have taken to your bosom 
the CIO. Indeed, you have made strange 
bedfellows. Is San Francisco tied to 
this? This is a matter of pure eco¬ 
nomics. Why should San Francisco de¬ 
pend on this? Why this editorial 
preachment connecting these two really 
unrelated matters? Of course, the ob¬ 
ject is to garner votes. It is constantly 
reiterated that it would promote peace. 

This has produced a barrage from 
various so-called peace organizations. 
If the farmers would read Congressman 
Carlson’s statement of yesterday, I think 
many of them would change their minds. 
But not all farmers are for this. Have 
you forgotten the National Grange and 
many others. This is universally fav¬ 
ored the last speaker said. If you could 
sec my mail, received as a member of the 
committee, you would decide otherwise. 
Nearly all are against it; very few letters 
for it. I recall when I came here years 
ago right after the First World War you 
enacted an emergency tariff. You will 
be forced to do the same right after 
this war. In 1920 when the emergency 
tariff bill was enacted, many prominent 
Democrats voted for it. I have a list of 
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40 important IMmocrats wbo Voted for 
that act. Our present chairman did not 
vote, but Qamer, Lea» and some SO other 
Democrats voted for Many prominent 
Democrats win vote for an emergency 
tariff shortly after the present war is 
mided. What is an act of childhood that 
would excuse those votes of 1920? 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr.QXVTORD. I yield. 

Mr. KNUTSON. I think the gentle¬ 
man will find Mr. Gamer’s name on that 
list. 

Mr. GIFFORD. I just mentioned Mr. 
Gamer’s name and should have named 
many others. 

Mr. K NUTS ON. Yes. 

Mr. GIFFORD. They voted for the 
emergency tariff then. 

Mr. CARLSON. There were 40 of 
them. 

Mr. GIFFORD. And they will vote for 
another emergency tariff. But read, if 
you will, the statements in the Ricoao 
of the Congressman from Ohio TMr. 
JamoNsl quoting many who testified 
they had already been hurt by agree¬ 
ments already made. My glass business 
was pretty near put out of business by 
what they had already done, but the war 
rescued that. But they say they have 
only used their authority to the extent 
of 42 percent. WeU. that is pretty close 
to 50 percent. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts has ex¬ 
pired. _ 

Mr. GIFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
\manimous consent to proceed for one 
additional minute, as the others have 
had permission to do. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GIFFORD. I rose to oppose this 
50 percent extra authority. It is ex¬ 
tremely dangm’ous. Now. most of you 
Democrats have gone along on this mat¬ 
ter, have you not? You will cheerfully 
vote to extend the agreements for 1 or 
2 years. But did you promise your peo¬ 
ple that you would grant this extra 50 
percent authority? I do not think you 
did. You ought to be able to protect 
yourself and vote to protect our people 
and particularly those who sent you here 
to represent them. I do not want to be 
at an severe in this matter, but l do feel 
that you are suffering from party dicta¬ 
tion. We do hope that this dangerous 
author!^ be dieted from this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MoCC^lMACK. Mr. CJsaInnan, I 
move to strike out the lest three words. 

Mr. COOPER Mr. ChaimMin, wiU the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yidd. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, t ask 
unanimous consent that all debate m 
this matter close In not to exceed 90 mhi- 
utes, the last 8 minutes to be allotted to 
the Speaker of the House the gentleman 
from Texas TMr. RsTsmuf]. 

MQr. LEMKE. Mr. Chairman, reserv* 
ing the right to object, I wish to observe 
that so far all we have heard here have 
been members of the committee, both 
yesterday and the day before, and again 


today. There are a number of others 
who wish to speak on this bill. 

Idr. COWER May I say to the gen¬ 
tleman that my request is in accordance 
with an agreement with the minority 
leader, the gentleman from Massachu¬ 
setts [Mr. BlAtmi}. 

Mr. REED of New York. The genUe- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. Martin] 
did not agree to a definite time. 

Mr. COOPER. Tht gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Martin] agreed to 
the ex act req uest I have submitted. 

Mr. KNUTSON. The gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Martin] did not 
consult any of us. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. I 
think the gentleman misunderstood if he 
says I agreed to 30 minutes. My under¬ 
standing was srou would fix the time at 
1 o’clock. _ 

Mr. COOraR. No; our tmderstandlng 
was that we would let It go on as it was 
until 1 o’clock, and at 1 o’clock we would 
try to limit debate not to exceed 30 min¬ 
utes after that. We have consumed over 
an hour already on one amendment. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is heard. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, I mod¬ 
ify my request to make it 1 hour and ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this amendment close in not to exceed 
1 hour. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Tennessee? 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, re¬ 
serving the right to object, may I Inquire 
how many Members on this side wish to 
be heard? There appear to be a goodly 
number. _ 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, I with¬ 
draw my request for the present with 
notice to the committee that in a short 
while I shall move for a Hmitation of 
debate on this amendment 

The CHAIRBCAN. The gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. McCormack] 
is recognized. 

Mr. McCORBiACK. Mr« Chairman, 
at the outset of my remarks I want to 
express my regret in listening to the re¬ 
marks made by my distlngul^ed friend 
the gentteman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Gzrroxe] for whom 1 have a strong af¬ 
fection, In raising the party flag on this 
bill and on this particular amendment. 
The Democratic Party does not take the 
position on this bill that this is a party 
matter. The great majority of the 
Members on the DemoGratie side are 
supporting the bill as tb^ have in the 
past because they feel that the passage 
of the legislation is for the best interests 
of our country. We recognise the fact 
that there are Bfmabers of the Republi¬ 
can Party who will vote for the Mil, Ap¬ 
parently the featlesnan from Massa¬ 
chusetts [Mr. Girpoap] is briagliig up the 
party issue in order to try to swing into 
line a few votes on his own side, Mem-* 
bers who are voting their oonviettons 
' and their Judgment in voting for the bill. 

The gentleman alao referred to the 
argument made Uiat San Franoiseo Sa 
watching this bill and dejdmriiig sudh an 
hnmment. That appeal in a newa 
artlele written by QoUld tAacotta. 
Therffi re my friend's attack on that ob¬ 
servation constitutes an attaok off an 


artlde by a mighty hne newspaperman, 
an artlele which appeared in yester¬ 
day’s papers and last ^ht’s Star stating 
the feeUngs he observed at the San Fran^ 
Cisco Conference. As I said yesterday, 
I have a profound respect for him. I 
like him personally. He is a great news¬ 
paperman and commutator. Certain¬ 
ly, if anything, he would lean toward the 
Repiddican side. But be is a man who 
is intellectually honest. We all have our 
leanings one way or the other. It is 
natural and human and proper. There¬ 
fore my friend the gentleman from Mas¬ 
sachusetts [Mr. OirPORD] is inferentially 
and irdirectly at least attacking the man 
who first wrote this, our mutual friend, 
Gould Lincoln. 

Mr. GUTORD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman sdeld? 

Mr. MCCOR MACK. Certainly. 

Mr. GIFFORD. I made no attack. 

Mr. McCORBlACK. I wUl strike out 
the word “attack.” 

Mr. GIFFORD. I said that was the 
reason for all this editorial writing of 
late. 

Mr. MCCORMACK. Well, the word 
“attack” Is not to be construed by any¬ 
one as t he ge ntleman is using it 

Mr. GIFFORD. I do not object to the 
word “inferentially,” because we do that. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I am glad the 
gentleman includes me in his own com¬ 
pany on some occasions. 

Mr. Chairman, as I said yesterday, 
this legislation has been recommended 
by the leaders of the Republican Party 
in the past, when the Republican Party 
was in control of Government. It is 
unnecessary for me to repeat in detail 
the argument I made yesterday. We 
have on both sides men who, as Presi¬ 
dents, recommended it; Republicans and 
Democrats, We have also Secretaries of 
State, Charles Evans Hughes and Cor¬ 
dell Hull. We have had nominees of 
both parties who stood for reciprocal- 
trade legislal^n. The late President 
Roosevelt recommended, as we know, 
the original law and each extension of 
it, and also this particular bill. Pres¬ 
ident Truman also recommends it 

I can assure any Member of the House 
on either side of the aisle upon the word 
of the president that no American in¬ 
dustry will be adversely affected under 
the provisions of the bill that is pending 
before the House. 

When we passed the original act in 
1934 we experienced the same kind of op¬ 
position from the then Republican mem¬ 
bers of the Ways and Means Committee, 
the same argument, the same opposi¬ 
tion that we are eneountering now. 

1 hope this amendment will be de¬ 
feated, that the bill will pass the House 
and that It win be enaetod Into law. 

lir. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
imaplmotts consent to extend my re¬ 
marks at ^ point in the Rxoors. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Hhode Island? 

There was no ob jectioo. 

Mr. FOGARTY, Mr, Chahman, be¬ 
cause so many braim young men have 
given their Uves—apd so many more tHU 
be caUed on to make the great saci^ce— 
during the course of the present world- 
glrdllng conflict, 1 have given deep eon- 
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slderatlon to the measure which is before 
this Congress. The cream of American 
youth is being laid forever beneath the 
white crosses which dot the landscape of 
foreign lands and those silent memen¬ 
tos constitute a solemn tribute to 
America’s determination' that so far as 
it lies within our power there shall never 
be another war. 

In ordfr to achieve that purpose— 
which sitfely flames in the heart of every 
one of us—it is all important that the 
causes of war and their breeding grounds 
should be stamped out whenever possible. 
One of those causes which has been often 
proclaimed and condemned by students 
of international affairs is the recurring 
trade wars between nations. 

In my desire to help eliminate the bit¬ 
terness and distrust which is the product 
of such trade wars, I recall, the last time 
this House considered extending the life 
of the act which grants to the President 
the authority to execute reciprocal trade 
agreements I was happy to be one of 
those working for the passage of the ex¬ 
tension. I believe in the policy which 
•produced the present reciprocal trade 
agreements. I shall work for the con¬ 
tinuation of that policy and were that 
all that is involved here today I shall be 
counted among those working so hard to 
obtain the approving vote of this House. 
However, there is much more involved— 
so much more, in my opinion, that I am 
unable to bring myself to go along. 

I am fully aware of the desire of my 
President to continue the reciprocal 
trade-agreement policy. In thinking this 
thing through I have sincerely endeav¬ 
ored to convince myself that I should 
support the act as it is drawn. However, 
I feel I have obligations to the people I 
represent which are stronger than any 
feelings I entertain toward my President 
or my party. My responsibility to the 
people of my State compels me to plead 
for the adoption of the compromise that 
is offered in the adoption of the amend¬ 
ment now under consideration. 

I am mighty proud to be a citizen of 
the smallest and most beautiful of all 
the States. I am mighty proud that my 
little State plays such a great role in the 
industrial life of the country. All Rhode 
Island’s citizens are proud of that. 
Throughout the country you will find, in 
enormous Industrial plants and in the 
smallest shops, the machinery and tools 
which are the products of our factories. 
On the counters of the stores in your 
cities you will find dlsplasred the mer¬ 
chandise which has been fashioned by 
the skilled labor of Rhode Island. Many 
Members of this House today wear cloth¬ 
ing which is made from the product of 
Rhode Island looms. 

The people of my State are eager to 
continue to play their role in the eco¬ 
nomic and industrial life of the land. 
They do not want to be penalized and 
shut off. They do not want to suffer too 
much for their desire , for international 
accord. 

We are not selfish or isolationist. We 
believe in reciprocity with the peoples 
of other lands. Many of our people still 
have parents, and relatives who live 
across the sea in the land of their birth. 
Many more, though two or three genera¬ 
tions reipoved from.Burope, still have in¬ 


timate ties with the land of their fore¬ 
beans. Because of this we believe firmly 
in lending a helping hand to the recrea¬ 
tion of a sane and clean and healthy life 
for the peoples of those lands. But we 
do not subscribe to a policy of doing that 
at the expense of our own country. 

We are, none of us, ashamed of the 
fact that we spring from stock that fled 
Europe to find a happy and prosperous 
life here in God’s country. None of us 
regret the steps we have always been 
willing and eager to take to benefit those 
less fortunate than we who remain in 
foreign lands. But we believe that 
charity begins at home; and where the 
two conflict, then our responsibility is 
first to our home—our America. 

In the further reduction of tariffs I 
am convinced there is grave danger to 
the men and women who toil in the tex¬ 
tile mills of Rhode Island. You say 
they will not suffer. I am afraid to run 
the risk. There are too many signs of 
danger. 

I want to see a higher standard of 
living abroad. I want to do what I can 
to help produce that higher standard of 
living. But, right or wrong, I will not 
contribute to it at the expense of closing 
Rhode Island’s textile mills and forcing 
their weavers and spinners and dyers 
into the street; nor can I subscribe to 
the offhand assertion that our textile 
mills must be converted to industries 
that can compete with foreign trade, 
trade which is allowed to soak up our 
domestic commerce with a bounty from 
our Government. 

Our mills cannot be converted to coal 
mines or steel mills and 1 am not willing 
to stand by while the mills of my State 
pay for the pleasure other industries will 
find in their expanded foreign commerce. 

We in Rhode Island are not blind to 
the fact that we cannot live alone in 
this world which we have seen shrink 
through the use of radio, air travel, and 
kindred developments. We know we are 
but a stone’s throw, as it were, from the 
most remote comer of the world. We 
want to cooperate with all others—but 
we are wary of sacrificing too much in 
order to win some dubious gesture of 
cooperation. 

The Colmer committee, of which I am 
very proud to be a member, in a recent 
report recommended an international 
conference to remove harmful trade bar¬ 
riers. To that recommendation I heart¬ 
ily subscribe. Such a conference as 
recommended by the Colmer committee 
would consider all phases of this intri¬ 
cate problem. Its deliberations—and 
the conclusions it would reach—would 
not be confined merely to the drafting 
of agreements on tariff imports. It 
would also examine quotas on .imports 
which have been established by some 
nations. It would consider export sub¬ 
sidies. and we have seen how these are 
permitted to work in spite of so-called 
reciprocal trade agreements. It woiUd 
examine exchange manipulations, and 
all of us are forced to admit we have 
seen some sad. if not suspicious, evidence 
of such manipulations whidi vitiated 
what were alleged to be. iredprocal trade 
agreements. Tbls« in my mind, woxild 
be the proper appgoadi this problem. 
Ttiis. would be the idgal (mportunity for 


all nations who believe in genuine co¬ 
operation and reciprocity to get together 
and formulate open agreements openly 
arrived at. I pray we shall witness such 
an International conference, and that 
soon. 

My fears for the industry of my State 
are not farfetched. I have arrived at 
the conclusion there is such danger only 
after very careful consideration of all the 
facts. Just a few days ago we saw in the 
decision of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission on so-called discriminatory 
freights an additional danger we face. 
New England again is to be penalized for 
its great Industrial efforts. Freight rates 
which have a sound economic base are 
called discriminatory. Freight rates 
which are the result of the great indus¬ 
trial output of the region, which are the 
result of the wealth of machinery, tools, 
textiles, and equipment of all kinds 
which New England pours into the rest 
of the country, are termed unfair and 
New England Industry is to be punished 
by the imposition of additional freight 
charges. 

As sincerely as I can find the power to 
do so I urge upon my colleagues to adopt 
the amendment here proposed. Its 
adoption will justify my support of the 
extension of the life of this law. I firmly 
believe its adoption will make the pas¬ 
sage of the act. as amended, a certainty. 

The act is reported as being all impor¬ 
tant to the success of the San Francisco 
Conference. Personally I do not like the 
idea of always having to look abroad for 
guidance in these matters. I cannot for 
the life of me understand why we must 
speak in whispers whenever we speak as 
Americans. But if the act is of such 
vital importance—if on its extension 
hang such far-reaching consequences— 
then it seems to me the sensible step is 
to adopt this amendment, continue the 
act as it is, give no authority for addi¬ 
tional reductions in tariffs, and we shall 
have made a genuine gesture of inter¬ 
national cooperation, and wc shall also 
have made a small gesture of interest in 
our own. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would 
like to have the attention of the Com¬ 
mittee for just a moment. The Chair 
has the names that have been taken by 
the Parliamentarian of Members who 
are seeking recognition. There are 22. 
This does not include any memberj? of 
the conunittee. The time has not been 
fixed by the committee yet. but the Chair 
win attempt to recognize the gentleman 
alternately between the two sides. The 
Members will understand that it is im¬ 
possible for the Chair to recognize every¬ 
body at one time. 

The gentleman from North Dakota is 
recognized. 

Mr.. LEMKE. Mr. Chairman, I a.sk 
unanimous consent to proceed for 2 addi¬ 
tional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objecticn 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from North Dakota is recognized for I 
minutes. 

Mr. LEMKE. Mr. Chairman, we 
should never forget that our first duty is 
to our own people. While until recently 
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we have been engaged in two good-sized 
w«re—wars not of our own making—we 
all rejoice that one of these wars is over. 
We hope that the other will now be 
brought to a speedy conclusion. Before 
the European victory we were moved by 
emotions rather than deliberations. 

We have become a sort of international 
WPA—4m imperialistic Santa Claus 
lor all the world. We have become so 
intematloaalistlc that when so many of 
us wanted to take European junkets, our 
good Speaker had to put a stop to it. 
This tar the fear that there might not be 
a majority left to look after Uncle Sam^s 
affairs at home. 

1 have no doubt that the glamor of 
seeing foreign princes and princesses, 
foreign kings and kinglets, and smiling 
queens, queenlets, send Cleopatras had 
something to do with these junkets. 
But permit me to suggest that some of us 
had better see America first. We have 
better-looking queens, and more gracious 
ones, in every hamlet, than you will ever 
find in any foreign land. 1 am sure that 
we can get just as good cocktails and 
dinners in any blind alley, unless it be 
one of the TO-course dinners abroad. 

I hope that the pampering and kow¬ 
towing toward you. while strutting 
around in foreign lands as a representa¬ 
tive of Uncle Sam—the Santa Claus—did 
not affect your better judgment to the 
extent that you are now willing to sell 
America down the river. Let us not for¬ 
get that in 1939 the average net income 
per farm family in North and South 
Dakota was $985. and the net income per 
farm family in all but about four or five 
States was less than ^1,000. 

Yet, during that time I saw trainloads 
of cattle imported from Canada and 
Mexico. The annual total importation 
of meat and meat products during those 
yeai’s was equivalent to about 2,000,000 
head of cattle. Our farmers and ranch¬ 
ers were compelled to compete with those 
Impoitations. Again, to my southern 
friends, may I state that from 1931 to 
1941 we imported cotton and cotton sub¬ 
stitutes equivalent to 33.000,000 bales. 

Then, after we got into the war. I saw 
trainloads of farm implements going into 
Canada and Latin America—shiploads to 
Europe—while these same Implements 
were denied to our own farmers. Just 
last week In the State of Ohio. I saw a 
train of 72 cars loaded with cargo car¬ 
riers—trucks—for the USSR. These 
trucks have been, and are still being, 
denied to our own people. Of course, the 
exportation of these trucks represent the 
ideologies of the present State Depart¬ 
ment—American steel. 

If 1 were an international banker- 
one who clips coupons from foreign 
bonds—then. I would vote for this reso¬ 
lution. I would be perfectly grilling to 
sell the domestic market of tbe farmer, 
the laborer and the smsdl-tmsiness man 
to foreign nations. This so that they 
-could sen their products—products that 
we ought to produce—in our domestic 
market and grt the money with which to 
pay the coupons. 

It I were an international manufac- 
turer, or an international monopolist 
with cartelSfOthen I too would vote for 
this resolution. I would be perfectly 
willinf to give dqpaestic market to 


foreign nations. Tlds td enable them to 
get the money from our own people with 
which to pay for these international 
goods. 

I repeat that if 1 were an InternationBll 
banker, manufacturer or monopolist, 1 
too would be willing to sell America’s 
domestic market to the lowest foreign 
bidder. I would be willing to bring our 
American standard of living for the 
farmer and the laborer down to that of 
the Latin-American peon, and the Chi¬ 
nese and Japanese coolie. 

Yet, In spite of the fact that these in¬ 
ternationalists constitute but a small 
percentage of our people, they are a 
powerful group. They control 95 percent 
of all our avenues of publicity. They 
control the radio, the theaters, and the 
metropolitan press. They have satu¬ 
rated this country with false propa¬ 
ganda. They are Interested not in the 
future of our country., but in their own 
enrichment. They recognize no country 
nor any flag, except the flag that follows 
the almighty dollar. 

Sooner or later, there will be an end 
to Uncle Sam playing Santa Claus to all 
the world. The pendulum—^sanity—^will 
return. When that time comes, we will 
have a $300.0(K),i)00,f>00 Federal debt. 
We, 135.B00.00() people, possessing less 
than 10 percent of the world^s resources 
and less than 7 percent of the world’s 
population, will owe more than all the 
other nations together. We will owe 
more than the other 2,000.000,000 people 
that possess 90 percent of the world’s 
resources. 

Prior to the war 94 percent of our 
trade was with ourselves. Why not de¬ 
velop our home market—the 94 percent? 
Why not extend lend-lease to our own 
people? Then, at least, we will be deal¬ 
ing with ourselves. Our people will make 
better use of it, and consume more of 
our products than foreigners. Why sell 
our farmer’s market, and our laborers’ 
energy to other nations who are unable 
or unwilling to pay unless we give them 
credit. That policy should be a policy of 
the past, not of the future. 

Because of mechanical inventions, and 
chemical discoveries oamlng out of this 
war, all nations will become more or less 
self-sufficient. This will be especially 
true of the United States. Foreign trade 
will no longer be essential to our welfare. 
There will be a few things that we can¬ 
not successfully produce, but we can al¬ 
ways buy them in the world’s open mar¬ 
ket as long as we have the cash. 

Let us fortify ourselves by using our 
common horse sense, with pepper and 
salt added. Why should we insist upon 
trading with foreign nations just for the 
sake of trading? Why should we be fool¬ 
ish enough to loan money to foreign na¬ 
tions—money with Which they promise 
to buy our goods but do not? Our ex¬ 
perience tells us that in the end those 
nations will have both our goods andaar 
money. Then the taxpayers will have to 
foot the bill. 

This law gives the President the rigtft, 
' by agreements with foreifn nations, to 
reduce tariffs 59 percent. It attfwiiAs 
to take the power to advise and consent 
from the Senate and lodge the mttire 
power with the President. 1 stated at 
tile thne this law was passed that the 


result would be that our domesUc agri¬ 
cultural markets would be traded or sold 
to foreign nations. 

I now oppose the resolution extend¬ 
ing the provisions of that law and con¬ 
tinuing tbe sole authority In the hands 
of the President—the power to reduce 
tariffs 50 percent—because my appre¬ 
hensions have been confirmed. The do¬ 
mestic agricultural markets o| this Na¬ 
tion have to a large extent been bartered 
away or sold to foreign nations. 

Some of the so-called reciprocal trade 
agreements made under the provisions 
of this law would never have been en¬ 
tered into if the advice and consent of 
the Senators had been required. They 
have been entered into by the Secretary 
of State secretly and in star-chamber 
proceedings with foreign diplomats. No 
real opportunity to protest was afforded 
those who were opposed to trading away 
the American domestic markets to other 
nations in exchange for foreign impor¬ 
tations. 

A trade agreement is a treaty, and 
any attempt to deprive the Senate of the 
power to advise and consent to such an 
agreement is in violation of the plain 
English language of the Constitution. 
Even if we should attempt to ignore the 
plain mandate of the Constitution, I 
doubt the wisdom of this kind of legis¬ 
lation. I do not believe it will serve the 
best interest of the American people. 
After all, the 96 Senators, coming from 
48 States, are in a better position to 
protect and safeguard the people of this 
entire Nation than is the President who 
comes from 1 State. 

The tariff in all of these agreements 
has been reduced at the expense of the 
American farmer and the American la¬ 
borer. Prior to 1940, the American do¬ 
mestic market had been opened to the 
peasants, serfs, and peons of other lands. 
The products of the Tropics had been 
substituted for those of our temperate 
zone. We were told that the people 
knew nothing about the tariff—that their 
chosen representatives in Congress would 
not act as wisely as the President and 
the Secretary of State. 

Our experience now convinces us that 
the people know how to better protect 
their domestic markets than the Secre¬ 
tary of State. We now know that Con¬ 
gress more truly refiects the sentiment 
of the people and more truly protects 
their Interest than does the executive 
branch of the Qovornment. 

Under this policy our Department of 
Agriculture up to 1940, was still engaged 
in destroying and restricting American 
agricultural production. That Depart¬ 
ment still b^ves that we should sell 
our agricultural markets to foreign na¬ 
tions so as ”to servloe the foreign debt.” 
The trouble is that we are getting alto¬ 
gether too internatianaily minded. We 
are suffering with an inferior foreign 
oomplex. 

Prior to 1940, while our Department 
of Agriculture talked about overproduc¬ 
tion amd of aervidtng the foreign debt 
; and ourtatling our people from produc¬ 
ing all the things we needed, the De¬ 
partment of State WAS busy selling the 
toimer and iatwrer in foreign-market 
plaMt. That ll^ztment is still seeking 
iereign «oeaoMsl«ins, atUl chaatng the 11- 
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luslve rainbow, the will-o*-the-wi9p of in¬ 
ternational trade. It is selling our do¬ 
mestic agricultural markets to foreign- 
horse traders. 

This is done by means of the so-called 
reciprocal-trade agreements. I repeat, 
these agreements are largely suggested 
by the international bankers, who gam¬ 
bled and speculated in foreign debts and 
who now desire that the American peo¬ 
ple should po 7 their foreign investments 
Indirectly. These agreements are also 
suggested by the international manufac¬ 
turers, who wish to sell their manufac¬ 
tured products to foreign people at the 
expense of American agriculture and 
labor. 

So that under this policy we have one 
department of government engaged in 
curtailing American production, and the 
other one entering into trade agreements 
with other nations, trading our domestic 
markets for the benefit of a few inter¬ 
national bankers and manufacturers, 
entering into agreements in which the 
best interests of this Nation and its peo¬ 
ple are entirely forgotten. 

I have no objection to lowering the 
tariff in trading with other nations that 
have the same standard of living as we 
have. Nations who pay the same wage 
to labor. But I object to bringing the 
American farmer, and the American 
laborer down to the low standard of liv¬ 
ing. or better no standard at all. of the 
Latin-Amerlcan peon, or the Chinese 
and Japanese coolie. 

These unfortunate people wear a piece 
of cloth around the middle of their body 
for dre.ss. and have a piece of leather— 
sandals for shoes—strapped around their 
feet. They eat a bowl of rice or beans for 
their meal. They exist on 5 or 10 cents 
a day. Surely we do not wish to compel 
Americans to compete with this class of 
labor. 

As a result of this un-American policy 
our country, prior to 1940, was fiooded 
with foreign agricultural and manu¬ 
factured products as never before in its 
histoiT—products produced and manu¬ 
factured in foreign countries with the 
lowest possible standard of living. We 
restricted the immigration of European 
races in order to protect our American 
standard of living. But we imported, 
under trade agreements and otherwise, 
hundreds of millions of dollars’ worth of 
manufactured articles from Asiatic 
nations, articles produced by human 
slavery and human misery. 

We excluded the Asiatic because of his 
low standard of living, and at the same 
time we permitted the articles that his 
labor produced imder unsanitary, brutal, 
and inhuman conditlbns to be sold in 
competition with articles manufactured 
by labor under the American standard 
of living. In fact, by Importing these 
goods we invited, we imported, the ori¬ 
ental. the lowest standard of living, for 
Americans. 

We will soon have millions unem- 
polyed, and yet we are to Import the very 
things that ^ese men and women should 
be producing under an American stand¬ 
ard of living—not under an Asiatic 
standard. Why prevent our own peo¬ 
ple, who will he in want, from producing 
and manufacturing these articles in or¬ 


der to enrich a few importers and inter¬ 
national dealers? 

We submit that this is the work of 
madmen. It is the work of men who 
know not what they arc doing and do 
not understand or know the foundation 
upon which the greatness of this Nation 
was built. It is the work of bureaucrats 
who lack vision and of incompetents. 
We challenge not only the fallacy of this 
policy but we challenge its continuation. 

Phoenix, Ariz„ May 25, 1945. 
The Honorable William Lemke. 

Member of Congress, 

Washington, D. C.: 

I sincerely urge you to oppose revision of 
tariff downward. Let us protect our soldier 
boys when they return home with a pros¬ 
perous agriculture, labor, and Industry. 

R. G. Lutke, 


Tiffin, Ohio, May 21, 1945. 
Hon. William Lemke, 

United States House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Vigorously protest enactment H. R, 2652, 
which will export jobs. Labor generally 
65 percent of coat hand-made articles. Why 
destroy hand industries so machine articles 
with 15 percent labor cost can be exported. 
For every million dollars machine-made arti¬ 
cles (automobiles, for example) traded for 
foreign hand-made articles Americans lost 
$500,000 in pay roll. We cannot create more 
jobs by destroying hand industries paying 
good wages. By keeping these industries 
busy we can consume all our production at 
home. Hand industries are defense Indus¬ 
tries. No ship can sail. Medical Cories can¬ 
not function, military radar impossible with¬ 
out hand-made glass parts. Save jobs and 
this important defense Industry. 

American Flint Glass 
Workers Union Local 574, 
Harry Miller, President, 

Iva Harper, Secretary. 


Kenmare, N. Dak., May 24,1945. 
William Lemke, 

Washington, D. C.: 

The board of directors of the Farmers Un¬ 
ion Creamery, of Kenmare. representing 
1,040 patrons, went on record at their regu¬ 
lar monthly meeting. May 24, 1945, as op¬ 
posing the passage of Doughton bill No. 
H. R. 3240. They felt that if this bill passes 
it will work a deffiiite hardship against the 
dairy Industry and the producer of other 
agricultural products following the war. 

Farmers Union Creamery, 
G. W. Orness, Manager. 


WiLLiAMSTOWN, W. Va.. May 25, 1945. 
Hon. William Lemke, 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D. C.: 

We earnestly request you to give your ut¬ 
most consideration to H. R. 2652, reported 
favorably to the House by Ways and Means 
Committee. We know from previous ex¬ 
perience with the application of reclpimoal- 
trade agreements that Dovokton’s ^^iff 
ideas will do much to ruin our Jobs. Low- 
cost foreign competition during such a pe¬ 
riod of high costs and heavy taxation as 
will follow this war. will do terrific damage 
to our Industry. Before you vote look at 
the record and remember that the small 
Industries which are the life of our Nation 
need protection from iow-oost, low-wage 
foreign competition. We ask only that we 
may compete on equal teraas. Help keep 
us fully employed. 

Two hundred and ninety employees 
of Fenton Art Qlase Co., members of 
American )^t Olmss Workers 
Union of A. F. of L. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog¬ 
nizes the gentleman from West Virginia 
[Mr. Randolph!. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Chairman, re¬ 
cently during my testimony before the 
able members of the Ways and Means 
Committee I presented very briefly my 
reasons for being In opposition to the 
pending legislation, H. R. 3240. which 
is offered on behalf of that committee by 
my friend and very distinguished Mem¬ 
ber from North Carolina IMr. Dough- 
ton]. 

I requested for the consideration of 
my colleagues H. R. 2834, which I intro¬ 
duced April 2, 1945, which is a measure 
intended to accomplish continuance of 
the present program for 2 years without 
the additional permissive power of cut¬ 
ting the tariffs 50 percent, as proposed 
in the pending legislation. 

I have no desire to make a lengthy 
statement today on the subject of trade 
relationships except to say that It is only 
after the most considered study that I 
have come to the conclusion that I will 
oppose the bill as presented by the Ways 
and Means Committee. 

I would have liked very much for the 
committee, and ultimately the House, to 
have continued the act as it is now In 
effect for a further period of 2 years. 
That, in my opinion, would be the sound¬ 
est program to adopt at this time. 

I would remind my colleagues that, as 
a newly elected Member of the Seventy- 
third Congress, when the original Re¬ 
ciprocal Trade Agreements Act took ef¬ 
fect on June 12, 1934. I supported the 
legislation. It was in effect for 3 years. 
Again in the Seventy-fifth Congress, in 
1937. it was continued for 3 years, and 
I supported that measure. Once more 
in the Seventy-sixth Congress, in 1940, it 
was continued for a 3-year period and 
I supported that bill. In the Seventy- 
eighth Congress, in 1943, the act was 
continued not for a 3-year period, but 
for.2 years, and I supported that pro¬ 
posal. I would support a measure, as 
indicated by the preference which I have 
shown during hearings and debate on 
the subject, such as is contained in H. R. 
2834. 

I believe, Members of the Committee, 
thkt within the framework of the present 
act we have the widest scope of author¬ 
ity. The Nation would do well to con¬ 
tinue the program for only 2 years, but 
not to broaden the trade percentages, up 
or down, to give these added powers to 
the State Department. During the lat¬ 
ter months of this International war and 
during, perhaps, a year of the period of 
adjustment and readjustment after vic¬ 
tory has finally been wrought, I believe 
that the Republic’s best Interest can be 
strengthened by checking a further 
grant of authority. I feel it is impor¬ 
tant not only from the standpoint of 
our own economy in the United States 
but cur contact with other nations if 
we would merely continue the present 
act for 2 years. 

I repeat that in the present framework 
of the legislation which I have supported 
♦ originally, and on all occasions when it 
has been continued, we have enough lee¬ 
way to do a Job not only for America out 
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to still keep our obligations to the other 
peoples of the world. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I yield to the gen¬ 
tleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. KNUTSON. There is plenty of 
precedent for what the gentleman is 
going to do. Back in 1920 when we 
passed the Emergency Tariff Act there 
were 40 Democrats who voted for it, in¬ 
cluding Mr. Qamer, who became Speak¬ 
er and then Vice President, Mr. Mans- 
held of Texas. Mr. Lea of California, Mr. 
Taylor of Colorado, who later became 
chaiunan of the Committee on Appro¬ 
priations, and others. They voted for 
the emergency tariff bill because the 
situation in this country was so desperate 
that they were willing to Jump party 
lines in order to save our economy. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I shall say to the 
gentleman from Minnesota that I am in 
opposition to this excessive grant of au¬ 
thority, not as a Democrat or as a Re¬ 
publican. I am against the proposal be¬ 
cause I have come to the conclusion that 
it is unnecessary and may be dangerous 
to American industry and to the workers 
of our country. We can, within the pat¬ 
tern of the present act. do what is best 
for oui* country and ultimately for our 
trade relationships with the other na¬ 
tions of the world, by continuing for 2 
years this program. We can, only to¬ 
day, see through a glass darkly, and 
many problems will come with an impact 
of severity during 3 years and the al¬ 
lowing of broadened powers that are 
urged here. I can still be an individual 
with an international outlook and obli¬ 
gation, but I can and shall exercise my 
duty as an American, first of all. 

Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I was very much im¬ 
pressed with the gentleman from West 
Virginia, an Intelligent, high-grade 
Member of this Congress, who knows 
that we are about to take a step agfiinst 
the best interests of our country. If it 
is in the best interest of our country, 
which must be kept strong for its leader¬ 
ship in world alfairs. It is in the best 
interest of the world that we continue 
as we have, and that we do not extend 
this trade treaty over 2 years, and that 
we do not give further power for reduc¬ 
tions of tariffs against the best interests 
of our economy. 

Let me make an appeal to those who 
come from the Southwest and who have 
great oil interests to protect. Back in 
1937, when they gave out the Informa¬ 
tion that they were considering the re¬ 
duction of the duty on imports of oil, 
the price of oil dropped 16 cents a barrel, 
to $1,02, and oil imports poured in, hun¬ 
dreds of thousands of barrels a day in 
excess of what the Imports had been 
previous to the time the act became effec¬ 
tive, thus depressing the market at a 
time when there was a suridus of oil In 
this country and when we were trying to 
produce oil at less than cost. 

Do you want a repetition of this situa¬ 
tion, when this power is given, if they use 
It to reduce import duties by 50 percent 
more? 

The independent oil organisations of 
the Nation are opposed to this bill, and 


the opposition is tersely stated by Rus¬ 
sell Brown, national chairman of the in¬ 
dependent oil organizations of the United 
States. He has expressed his opposition 
in a letter to every Member of this Con¬ 
gress. I plead with the men who are 
interested in representing their districts 
so that they will protect the oil produc¬ 
ers of their districts that they think 
twice before they take action here today, 
even though that action is spurred by 
the propaganda machine and the politi¬ 
cal whips uf the present administration. 
Let us protect all of our industries and 
protect our farmers against ruinous 
competition. 

I was amazed at the statement of the 
gentleman from Tennessee that the over¬ 
whelming expression of the people of 
this country is for the continuation of 
the reciprocal trade treaties and for this 
bill. He is in error. Our people do not 
want to give away our markets. I believe 
he said that 75 percent of the newspapers 
represented such a sentiment. Again he 
is in error. They do not represent the 
people. I recall that back in October 75 
percent of the newspapers of this coun¬ 
try were backing the Republican candi¬ 
date for President, but apparently they 
did not represent the will of the people 
of this country. The newspapers of this 
country today are sending out a great 
deal of news that comes from sources 
that are not for the best interests of the 
people of this country and that are a 
part of the propaganda machine set up 
by this administration. 

Mr. GRANGER. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I am opposed to section 
2 of this bill. I believe the majority of 
the people of my district and my State 
are also opposed to it. 

I think this Congress should move 
with great care and caution, particularly 
at this time when the whole world is 
aflame and no one knows what the mor¬ 
row will bring. We are venturing upon 
a program here that far exceeds any 
grant of power that has ever been given 
to a President in p^cetime. I agree 
completely with the statement made by 
the distinguished chairman, Mr. Dough- 
TON, of the Ways and Means Commit¬ 
tee. when he is quoted as having said, 
when speaking upon this subject, that 
such a grant of power should not be 
delegated to any person which would 
give him the power of life and death 
over any industry in the Nation. 

It is unfortunate that my party, the 
party I have always tried to support as 
a party man, should drag out such a 
controversial Issue at this time. When 
at the same time they are asking for the 
unity of parties and people and when we 
are trying to establish an organization 
to promote the peace of the world. 

It seems to me we have been very 
proficient during the tlme l have been in 
Congress creating disunity within our 
own party. We have dragged out every 
old issue and scratched the scab off every 
sore that would cause dtsunity. We are 
dealing here with a political question 
Which cuts deep into the consciousness 
of the American people. A question that 
has been a campai^ issue between the 
two major political parties as long as I 


can remember. It seems to me the bet¬ 
ter part of wisdom to wait and see what 
tomoiTow brings befo'^*e we embark upon 
a program of this ld»id. Everything in 
these trade treaties afloeU the people of 
the West, especially the Intermountain 
West. Everything that has been nego¬ 
tiated by way of treaties has affected the 
West in that the raw materials that the 
West produces have sustained the greater 
reductions in tariff than manufactured 
and other articles. A further reduction 
in tariff rates on these commodities 
.simply means the destruction of these 
industries. 

Let me say to the Members who come 
from the West, and especially the Rocky 
Mountain region, if they are contemplat¬ 
ing voting for this resolution I suggest 
they advise themselves of the feeling that 
exists among their constituents. The 
farmers are opposed to It. labor is op¬ 
posed to it. business—both small and 
large—is opposed to it, and the press is 
opposed to it. They are opposed to the 
further Increase of power in any bureau 
to further decrease the tariff on imports. 
I am perfectly willing, and I think the 
minority Members of the House are 
willing, to support the extension of the 
trade agreements as they presently exist. 
In doing so it is not necessarily conceed- 
ing the good or the ill of trade agree¬ 
ments, but it is rather an act of patriot¬ 
ism In being willing to swallow something 
they do not like In the interest of national 
unity and for the promotion of world 
peace. In my judgment an overwhelm¬ 
ing vote to continue the present trade 
agreements would have a greater effect 
for good on the San Francisco Conference 
than a closely divided vote that would 
represent a decided division of opinion 
regarding this question. 

I want to repeat here and now that 

1 am in full accord with our country’s 
taking its rightful place in cooperating 
with the other nations of the world In 
the promotion of peace. I think my rec¬ 
ord here in Congress fully substantiates 
this statement. I think in order for our 
country to exercise its leadership and in¬ 
fluence it must be kept strong militarily, 
economically, socially, and spiritually. 
If we are to maintain our magnanimous 
attitude toward other peoples and na¬ 
tions. as we have in the past, we must 
have something left with which to bo 
magnanimous. 

Mr. Chairman, it is my Intention to 
vote for this legislation providing section 

2 Is stricken out. Otherwise, I intend to 
vote against it as I do not believe it is 
in the interest of our own people. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Buck]. 

Mr. BUCK. Mr. Chairman, irrespec¬ 
tive of the merits or demerits of this bill 
under normal condltlons^and I believe 
even then that its demerits would far 
outweigh its merits. I desire to call atten¬ 
tion to the unfortunate timing involved 
by a measure of this sort at the very 
moment when so much of our country's 
attention is being devoted to jobs for our 
returning servicemen. 
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Sixty million jobs have frequently 
been cited as the pbjective. And there is 
general agreement that these Jobs must 
' be provided in great bulk by private em¬ 
ployment. There is also general agree- 
ment» borne out by the splendid studies 
conducted by the Committee for Eco¬ 
nomic Development—that full employ¬ 
ment can only be achieved by industry’s 
cooperation in expanding production, 
developing new products and Installing 
greater plant facilities for both. In 
other words, private risk capital must be 
brought out into the open for investment 
In the bricks and mortar and machinery 
of production. 

During the years immediately preced¬ 
ing the war. industry was under almost 
continuous attack. Taxes became con¬ 
fiscatory in size. There was no encour¬ 
agement to risk capital. It went into 
hiding and as a result, there were still 
6,000,000 unemployed when we entered 
the war. 

In the years that have Intervened, the 
attitude toward Industry has changed. 
There is recognition of the part indus¬ 
try has played in the winning of the war. 
There are promises of tax reductions to 
encourage private initiative. The Gov¬ 
ernment, as a whole, shows unmistak¬ 
able signs of veering back to the right, 
of resetting the stage for the sort of 
economy which made America great. 
Risk capital is ready to come from hid¬ 
ing. Industry is ready to go ahead, and 
the aim of a job in private employment 
for everyone who needs such a Job is not 
wishful thinking, but is a distinct prob¬ 
ability. 

Then comes this bill jeopardizing the 
price structure relied upon by countless 
employers as the basis for offering em¬ 
ployment to millions of men and women. 
The effect of the bill is even worse than 
as though it put into effect a flat reduc¬ 
tion on import duties. With a flat re¬ 
duction, employers could at least know 
what is confronting them. But this bill 
is not definite. Reductions may be 
made or may not be made. It is the 
unknown which terrorizes. Industry 
will not expand. Employment will not 
increase when faced with possible com¬ 
petition with the low wages of China, 
Mexico. South America, Czechoslovakia. 
Risk capital will stay in hiding and the 
greatest sufferer will be the returning 
soldiers and sailors who want above all 
else renumeratlve jobs in the America 
they love. 

Therefore, the timing of this bill could 
not be worse. Continue existing recip¬ 
rocal trade agreements for a limited time 
if you will. But do not tamper further 
with the tariffs which determine whether 
there shall be jobs or doles for those 
who have won and are winning our wars. 

'The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from South Csarolina [Mr. Hare] is rec¬ 
ognized. 

Mr. HARE. Mr. Chairman, I gather 
from the remarks made so far today that 
this is somewhat of a political question. 

I get the idea that one school of bought 
is for a high protective tariff and the 
other is to substitute therefor the re¬ 
ciprocal trade-agreement policy. I shall 
not attempt to argue or discuss the 
philosophy of either from a theoretical 


standpoint, but wish to comment on the 
subject from a realistic viewpoint, be¬ 
cause we have had sufBcient time to ob¬ 
serve the operations of both theories. 
We operated for many years under dif¬ 
ferent tariff laws, and for 10 years now 
under the reciprocal trade-agreement 
policy. 

Some of the preceding speakers have 
emphasized the benefits to follow the 
high protective tariff policy and ex¬ 
pressed the thought that the passage of 
this bill V7ill operate both to the injury of 
agriculture and labor. This is an old 
vote-getting argument, one which has 
never proven to be of any value to either 
agriculture or labor. The high protec¬ 
tionists have always Insisted that high 
tariff rates are essential in order that in¬ 
dustry may be able to pay the farmer a 
higher price for raw materials and to 
insure continued employment to labor 
at an increased wage, but in reality, the 
policy has generally had the reverse 
effect. 

In the first place, the high tariff rate 
has prevented farm crops or farm prod¬ 
ucts from getting into the channels of 
trade*, leaving an increased percentage 
of surplus products on domestic markets, 
which has had the effect of suppressing 
prices and enabling Industry to secure 
raw materials at a reduced price. It is 
admitted the high tariff rate has enabled 
the manufacturer to dispose of his goods 
and merchandise at a higher price to the 
local consumer, which includes the farm¬ 
ers and industrial labor, but what else 
has happened in the meantime? We 
have excluded products from other coun¬ 
tries and as a consequence they refuse to 
buy our finished products and as soon as 
our factories produce more than we are 
able to consume domestically there is a 
surplus of manufactured goods, then the 
factory closes down and labor is out of 
a job. I am not attempting to theorize, 
but trying to be realistic. 

The McKinley tariff law was enacted 
in 1890 when the high protectionists 
were then insisting that the protective 
tariff was largely for the benefit of 
American agriculture and American la¬ 
bor. In presenting the bill to the House 
of Representatives, Mr. McKinley, of 
Ohio, author of the bill, is reported to 
have said: 

The agricultural condition of the country 
has received the careful attention of the 
committee, and every remedy which was be¬ 
lieved to be within the power of tariff legis¬ 
lation to give has been grunted in this bill. 

Speaking on the bill, Mr. O’Donnell, 
of Michigan, said: 

Manufactures are encouraged, and at last 
agriculture is recognized in extending pro¬ 
tection to the farming Interests. 

The bill passed and became a law 
October 1, 1890, but despite the claims 
of the sponsors of the law, the price of 
corn went from 50 cents per bushel in 
1890 to 25.2 cents per bushel by 1895, In 
the meantime, the price of wheat went 
from 83.7 cents to 50.5 cents per bushel 
and the price of cotton decreased from 
8.59 cents per pound to 4.59 cents within 
the same 5-year period. 

In 1922 the Congress enacted what is 
known as the Fordney-McCumber Tariff 
Act, and when discussing the proposal 
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contained in the bill, Mr. Pordney, one 
of its authors, declared: 

My friends, as far as rates are concerned, 
this is purely an agricultural bill. * * * 
It is my belief that the immediate results 
of the imposition of high duties will be to 
reduce importations and revive American in¬ 
dustries, Increase employment and the pur¬ 
chasing power of the American people. 

Mr. Herrick of Oklahoma, in justifying 
the provisions of the bill, said: 

The whole question of protection ulti¬ 
mately rests upon protecting the American 
laborer aiid American producer from the com¬ 
petition of cheap foreign labor. 

’That is, the proponents of the measure 
contended that the proposals carried in 
the bill were purely for the benefit of 
agriculture, but by 1925. only 3 years 
after the law was enacted, we find the 
Senator from Oregon, at that time Mr. 
McNary, and the chairman of the Agri¬ 
culture Committee In the House of Rep¬ 
resentatives, Mr. Haugen of Iowa, pro¬ 
posing to enact what Is known as the 
McNary-Haugen bill for the relief of 
agriculture. They emphasized the point 
that the tariff was not effective as to 
agriculture and they, therefore, needed 
a new law. 

In his argument urging the passage of 
the McNary-Haugen bill, Mr. Haugen re¬ 
ferred to the Tariff Act of 1922 and 
pointed out that about the time the law 
was enacted corn was selling for 50 
cents per bushel, and a farm wagon 
could be bought for $60 and a binder for 
$110, saying that “generally 100 bushels 
of corn would buy a wagon, and 200 
bushels would buy a binder.” Proceed¬ 
ing further, he pointed out that corn was 
still selling for 60 cents a bushel, but the 
price of the wagon had advanced in the 
meantime to $136 and the price of bind¬ 
ers to about $236 each, saying, “It now 
requires around 200 bushels of com to 
pay for a wagon and from 400 to 500 
bushels to pay for a binder.” The point 
he was emphasizing was that while the 
tariff had possibly increased the price of 
wagons and binders, things the farmer 
had to buy, it had no effect in the way of 
increasing the price of com, although 
the law provided a tariff on corn of 15 
cents per bushel. 

’The Tariff Act of 1922 carried with it 
what is referred to as a flexible provision, 
which may have later suggested the re¬ 
ciprocal trade agreement program pro¬ 
vided for in the bill now before us. How¬ 
ever, the flexible provision seems to have 
had only one effect, and that was the 
fluctuation of prices until 1928. when we 
had a great election, resulting In a great 
political landslide for the Honorable 
Herbert Hoover, who was elected Presi¬ 
dent of the United States on the Repub¬ 
lican ticket. The following year, Presi¬ 
dent Hoover sent a telegram to all Mem¬ 
bers of the Congress suggesting an extra 
session of the Congress in order to re¬ 
vise the then existing tariff law prima¬ 
rily for the benefit of agriculture. Some 
of you Members present were here at 
that time. I see my good friend the gen¬ 
tleman from Kentucky [Mr. RobsionI; 
my good friend the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr.^JENKiNSl, my good friend the gen¬ 
tleman from New York I Mr. ReedJ, fuid 
a number of others. The extra session 
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was called in 2920, and m June 17,1030, 
the Bmoot-Hawleir tariff bill was enacted 
into law. In calling the extra session 
the Presktentlnelated that the Tariff Act 
of 1022 ahoald be refiaed in the interest 
of agrieultiire and labor, despite the ahe- 
gations at the tiaoe of its enactment that 
it was largehr for the benefit of agrictd- 
ture and labor. Mr. Hawley, one of the 
authors of the taUl, addressing the Mem¬ 
bers of this body on May 10,1020, said: 

Xf tfaSM workSEf mce not employed, the 
fazmsr loeee his greeteit market. You can¬ 
not attack one part of the tariff structure 
and weaken it without inluring erery other 
part. 80 we have endeavored In thla readlust- 
ment to hold an even balance between all 
or the induatrtaa of the United Statea; and 2 
rafar to agrleidtura aa an Induatry. hecauae 
If there are any people who woik. It Is the 
fanner. 

Benator ftnoot, of Utah, one of the au¬ 
thors of the MU, on September 12, 1920, 
said: 

The pn^osed tariff, so bitterly assailed by 
the Democrats and their alliee, raises tariff 
rates on many foreign, farm, and kindred 
products In renmnse to the appeal of farm¬ 
ers* organisations, leglataturaa, and Presi¬ 
dent Hoover. These farmers* organisations, 
legislatures, and the President thus admit the 
benefits of the tariff to the farmer. 

It was emphasised in the discussion of 
the bill that it was to protect and pro¬ 
mote American industrial, to Insure bet¬ 
ter pdees for farm crops and farm pro¬ 
ducts and to pay wage earners oommen- 
surately with the American standard of 
Uving, but in reality, the rates on prac¬ 
tically everything were placed so high it 
amounted to the erection of a tariff wall 
around the United States tirnt prevented 
the importation of foreign goods when 
foreign countries immediately adopted 
the same poUcy and refused to buy 
American products and before one could 
hardly reaUie what was happening we 
were faced with one of the greatest eco¬ 
nomic depressions in all history, when a 
large percentage of our banking institu- 
tlotts failed, factories closed, the hum of 
machinery was no longer heard, farmers 
became bankmpft and lost their homes, 
labor, in many instances. waUced the 
streets and frantically begged for bread, 
all of which took place immediately fol¬ 
lowing the passage of the highest protec¬ 
tive tariff law ever enacted by the Con¬ 
gress. We soon realized that foreign 
countries were withdrawing their trade 
from our own country, saying: **if you 
cannot buy firom ua, we cannot buy from 
you.** We had oooudete economic stag¬ 
nation. Borne countries from our own 
hemisphere began to trade with other 
countries. We all re m e m ber in 1939, 
whMi the war eloitda were gettiering over 
Europe and we were hi need of friends, 
some of our nelghbces, the South Ameri¬ 
can Republics, said; 

Wa have found a friend In 
have found a friend in the Odeitt Who are 
willing to buy our prodneta end the prod- 
uota of our neareat nalghbora. 

7ott remember that, and yon wfl! aho 
Tecall that in order to win the Sooth 
A m er i c an republics, this Congress had to 
go ea xeeord, pass a resolution and ena^ 
a stdtiite shearing that our coun^ 
stand bdhind liliat is known as the Mon-* 
roe DetOHne, a policy fbnft prodamed by 


Ftestdent James Mbfone in 1023. The 
ewenttel tmtim of that pelley was tliat 
the Xhtited States would regard as an 
unfrtendly act any attempt on tiie part 
of 81 ^ Borman power to extend its 
tenitosy or system of government any¬ 
where on this eoBtinent. The declara¬ 
tion, in effect, carried with it a pledge 
that this country would come to the aid 
and help defend any other country on 
this continent if such an attempt were 
made against the will of such country. 
It was understood, in fact, that we would 
feel honor-bound in the interest of our 
own wdfare if such an effort were made, 
even with the consent of such a country. 
However, a situation was arising and we 
were soon given to understand that in 
view of the high protective tariff rates 
in the act of 1030, other countries had 
lost confidence in «xr Monroe Doctrine 
declaration and they bad a right to look 
to other countries for protection, support, 
and eooperatioiii. Up until that time, the 
Monroe Doctrine had been nothing but a 
proclamation by the President of the 
United States. We now realise hew near 
we came to losing the frlendsbM;) and 
cooperation of our friends and neighbors 
on account of the Thriff Act of 1839 and 
it makes us shudder today when we thi n k 
of that situation. 

The primary purpose of the bin before 
us is to secure foreign markets for sur- 
plus prodnets of industry and agricul¬ 
ture and at the same time preserve our 
own maxkets for American products; not 
to destroy foreign maricets as was done 
15 years ago when industry In our own 
cooBitzy was paralyaed; when warehouses 
were flUed to the rafters with sundus 
prodnetsof labor; when fruits, vegetables, 
and farm crops rotted in the fields; when 
hungry and naked labor begged for work 
and cried fbr bread. Bvenrone at that 
time had a fair idea as to the cause of 
that situation, and who is it that knows 
now but what the same cause may have 
the same effect if the same opportunity 
is afforded? 

The reciprocal trade-agreement policy 
inanmicafeed in 1034 provided that the 
President of the United States, in co- 
mratioo with tiae Tariff Commission 
and State Dmrtment, would have au¬ 
thority to make a reciprocal agreement 
with any otiier nation, and in making 
such agreement he would have the au¬ 
thority to reduce or increase the tariff 
rate not to e x cee d 59 percent, the theory 
bMng that with such authority he would 
be Bide to effect an increased volume of 
business b et we e n the United States and 
the country with wbieb the agreement 
is made. This arrangement was to be 
an experiment, fdr Oie act provided that 
unless otherwise piomed by tbe Con¬ 
gress the authority granted would ter¬ 
minate at the end of 9 years. In 1997 the 
Congress extended the pettey for three 
more yean end in 2049 it was extended 
for 2 years and again ex t ended for 2 
years In 1942, and now it is proposed to 
extend the snthority for 8 years longer. 

Experienee hss khown iMnr i mpo ss i bl e 
it is to draft a tariff law ffexible enodgli 
to meet every qjsestte thdt tfflses tn 
foreign trade, and that It why ISbk M 
Is now before us for e on sM es m tloit. Its 
preponents bdievo thsil by effmtNr 
efpraeal trade atreemeffts wM okberm*^ 


tiflcis we will not only be able to promote 
the seonomic welfare of our own people 
but It will prova suflteliBtly sdvanta- 
ssous to the intarests of both eoulract- 
tag parties that it wffl devdop a bosl- 
nem and political undsrslaaidtag wtoth 
win insure greater nalioiiil security, as 
wen as iutemstio&sl peace. It is com¬ 
mon knowledge that friendly business 
relations between individuals are less 
calculated to provoke unwarranted riv¬ 
alry, jealousy, and unfrieodly discc^, 
and we contmdthat as a general proiw- 
sltion what is true of indhridiials win be 
true of nations. 

This is not an easy preddem now be¬ 
fore us. In fact, It Is one of the most 
complex and d i ihcii lt problems this coun¬ 
try has Itad for the past 109 years or 
more; it not only regulres a proper anal¬ 
ysis and Interpretathm of fundamental 
economic laws domestically but it re¬ 
quires a familiarity with the functioning 
of foreign governments and their rela¬ 
tionship to established business prac¬ 
tices with other countries and how they 
relate to those in our own country. 

We are now trying to provide a formula 
by the enactment of this bill that will 
enable us to do business with other coun¬ 
tries on a friendly, fair, and equitable 
batis. Over at San Francisco at this 
moment we have several delegates from 
this Congress in cooperation with other 
nations, tnring to write a formula that 
will assure cooperation between the peo¬ 
ple of this country and those of the world 
and thereby prevent wars in the future 
and perpetuate a peace among intelligent 
and cooperative mankind; yet right here 
in this Hall today men are insisting we 
should go back to 1030 and reenact a 
high-tariff law which did more to crys¬ 
tallize among our foreign friends a senti- 
m»it or feeling of distrust against us 
and a lack of confidence in our system of 
government than any piece of legisla¬ 
tion on our statute books. That is. on 
one side of our country we are trying 
to arrange a formula for a permanent 
peace and on the other side some would 
have us lay the foundation for another 
war. If we defeat this MU, we go back 
to work and do business imder the Tariff 
Act of 1030, and history may repeat it¬ 
self. 

The CHAIRMAN. Tbe time of the 
gentleman from South Carolina has ex¬ 
pired. 

Mr. HARE. Mr. Chairman. I ask 
imanimous consent to proceed for 2 addi¬ 
tional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of tbe gentleman frenn 
South Carolina? There was no objection. 

Mr. BARB. Bvidenceshowsthat it was 
the result of this law that caused the 
people of Mher countries to withdraw 
their love and affection lor us and re¬ 
fuse to trade with us, and it is no stretch 
of the imagination to conclude this de¬ 
flection contributed in a way to our in- 
volvdnent in the greateet war known to 
history. How, in the light of this expe¬ 
rience! can we entertain the idea o£ going 
badr to 1839? We talk loud and long 
about sdf-lntercfrts. We talk of business, 
industry, labor, agxiodltiire, and haw our 
interests can lio pruieeted and insured 
under the old law. We hevt tried the old 
Mw fw mum than a century and we have 
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tried the reciprocal trade agreement now 
for 10 years and If industry, agriculture, 
and labor will take stock or make an In¬ 
ventory of the benefits they received un¬ 
der the operations of these two programs, 
I am sure they would approve of this 
legislation if they were here to express 
themselves in person. 

The purpose of this bill as 1 have in¬ 
dicated, is to facilitate our trade with 
other countries, to increase or enlarge 
foreign markets for American products 
and thereby increase and facilitate full 
employment in our own country. If this 
can be done we can logically expect fair 
and Just prices for our finished products 
with fair and just wages for labor. In 
fact. I do not believe, in the light of past 
experience, it will be possible for us to 
expect permanent emplosnnent or the de¬ 
velopment of private enterprises other¬ 
wise. If we cannot arrange to dispose of 
a good portion of our finished products 
in foreign markets we cannot expect any¬ 
thing like full-time employment and when 
we do not have full-time employment, the 
purchasing power ot the country is de¬ 
creased, our warehouses or storehouses 
then are filled with surplus products, our 
factories are closed and we go right back 
to where we were a few years ago when 
it became necessary for the Government 
to resort to the practice of the dole, a pol¬ 
icy that has destroyed every democratic 
system of government that ever existed 
prior to this day. This bill may not be 
perfect in every respect, but so far it 
offers the only reasonable solution of the 
present and what we know will be a com¬ 
ing problem in the very near future. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from South Carolina has 
again expired. 

The gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
Winter! Is recognized. • 

Mr. WINTER. Mr. Chairman, there is 
very little that I can say that would add 
to the arguments that have been made 
on this motion to strike section 2 from 
this bill. I have been amazed by the 
statements that have been made here by 
some of the Members who profess to be 
experts on the tariff and who are mem¬ 
bers of the committee which is handling 
this legislation. The distinguished gen¬ 
tleman from Tennessee [Mr. Cooper 1, 
whom we all respect, stood upon this 
floor a few moments ago and told this 
House that there was no American in¬ 
dustry that would be harmed by this 
legislation. 

Now, let me tell you something. They 
are not fooling me. I happen to be in¬ 
terested in an industry that I know 
is going to suffer heavily. That is the 
lead and zinc mining industry. 

There are 21 States in the United 
States of America that produce lead and 
zinc commercially. Every one of those 
States will be materially affected by this 
legislation if section 2 remains in the 
bill. Over 1,000,000 people are depend¬ 
ent upon the economy of the lead and 
zinc mining Industry and various other 
groups of people are dependent indirectly 
upon it. 

Here is what Is happening. Prior to 
the war, in other words. In the prewar 
era, we were importing approximately 
40.000 tons of lead a year. Since the war 


' we are importing over 300,000 tons of lead 
a year. The same thing is true pro¬ 
portionately as to zinc. In the prewar 
era our production of lead and our con¬ 
sumption of lead just about offset one 
another domestically. We were never an 
exporting Nation of lead and zinc ore 
and never will be. The world uses 
1,750,000 tons of lead every year. We 
produce 400,000 to 450,000 tons of lead 
in this country and we use it. When 
the Canadian treaty went into effect we 
reduced the tariff to 1 Vs cents per pound, 
or 20 percent. Then we put into effect 
a treaty with Mexico which reduced the 
tariff to three-fourths of a cent a pound. 
What happened? They started bringing 
into this country 300.000 tons of lead a 
year, three-quarters of our domestic pro¬ 
duction in normal times. 

Mr. LYNCH. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WINTER. I yield to the gentle¬ 
man from New York. 

Mr. LYNCH. The gentleman under¬ 
stands, of course, when that reduction 
was made that was a war measure? 

Mr. WINTER. It certainly was a war 
measure, that is true. 

Mr. LYNCH. Does the gentleman re¬ 
alize that under section 3>1 we do not 
go back to the emergency law? 

Mr. WINTER. But I will tell the 
gentleman what you do: You will go 
back to the Canadian treaty and this 
gives you an additional 50-percent re¬ 
duction. which brings us right back to 
exactly what the Mexican treaty is to¬ 
day. You cannot get av/ay from that. 

Mr. LYNCH. If the gentleman would 
use correct mathematics he will find it 
will not be the same as it is today. 

Mr. WINTER. It will be exactly the 
same when you go back and cut the Ca¬ 
nadian treaty one-half and that is 
what this bill would give authority to 
do. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WINTER. I yield to the gentle¬ 
man from Missouri. 

Mr. SHORT. What the gentleman 
from Kansas is saying is absolutely true 
and correct. He knows, I certainly 
know, in my district, as well as his, 
and also in the district represented 
by the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. 
ScHWABEj that if we have a further re¬ 
duction in tariffs on lead and zinc, the 
great mining Industry in that tri-State 
area will be shut down and thousands of 
men will be thrown out of work. Other 
sections of the country will likewise suf¬ 
fer. 

We are threatened not with partial 
paralysis, but with total annihilation. 1 
know that the miners in our districts 
cannot compete with the peon labor in 
Mexico. Nor do I want the farmers in 
my district to compete with coolie labor 
in the Orient or slave labor in other 
parts of the world. We cannot pull 
the rest of the world up by pulling our¬ 
selves down. The legislation now before 
-us needs not a doctor but an under¬ 
taker. If it is passed as reported by the 
Committee on Ways and Means, we are 
the ones who will need the undertaker. 
I am against that. 

Mr. WINTER. There is no question 
about that. We cannot compete and 


pay the high standard of wages we do 
in the lead, zinc, and copper mines of the 
United States, when it costs five times 
per ton of ore produced, so far as the 
labor costs are concerned, than it does 
In Mexico and one and a half and two 
times as much as in Australia and in 
Canada. After this war is over, with 
300.000 tons of lead coming into this 
country by reason of reduced tariff and 
selling on our markets at 2 to 3 cents a 
pound cheaper than we can produce it. 
what I want to know is how are we going 
to keep our mines open and continue to 
employ labor, pay taxes, and help keep 
up the American standard of living? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Kansas has expired. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from North Cwollna [Mr. FolgerI. 

Mr. FOLQER. Mr. Chairman, I have 
heard a little threat of a political con¬ 
sideration or a party consideration. We 
Democrats have been kindly warned 
that we might suffer some politically if 
we vote in support of this bill. I am a 
Democrat, and I like the success of the 
Democratic ticket every 2 years, more 
often if possible. I am willing to stake 
the fortunes of the Democratic Party 
here now and hereafter in support of 
this bill at this time. I would not pre¬ 
sume to advise my friends on the Re¬ 
publican side, but to remind them of 
something a man told me not long ago— 
that the Republican Party is dead with¬ 
out the hope of a resurrection, unless 
it experiences a new birth. 

When you boil down the opposition to 
section 1 or section 2 or section 3 o! this 
bill, it all goes back to the Fordney- 
McCumber bill and the Smoot-Hawley 
tariff-bill proposal. As the chairman 
of the committee suggested, 1 am afraid 
that all this flank movement Is in the ex¬ 
pectation that the result will be some¬ 
how that we will in this instance revert 
to the time of these high tariffs, so-called 
protective laws. It has been suggested 
here that we are in dread danger from 
this bill because these reductions of 50 
percent are absolutely going to be made. 
There has never been a better piece of 
machinery set up to reflect the needs 
and the views of industry and labor and 
agriculture in this country, so far as 
tariff considerations are concerned, than 
that which is provided in this reciprocal 
trade-agreements law. 

If any of you were present yesterday 
when the gentleman from Virginia I Mr. 
Robertson] outlined just what the Sec¬ 
retary of Agriculture, for instance, would 
have to do with the raising or the low¬ 
ering of any duties on any commodity, 
you would know that every important 
department of this Government, particu¬ 
larly the Army and the Navy, due to the 
exigencies of this time when we are yet 
at war, the Tariff Commission, the Sec¬ 
retary of State, the Secretary of Com¬ 
merce. the Secretary of the Treasury, 
and the Secretary of Agriculture are all 
required to pass on any action and to 
be in accord, and the Piesident then 
approve. . 

We first provide the opportunity for 
any and every industry to be he?.rd. 
When there is a proposal to lower ov 
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nlae tariff rates m % eommodity. ad- 
vertUeBieiits appear la the Federal Reg¬ 
ister with at least days* XK>tlce, adver- 
tisemente in the piddle press that these 
very ag e a ct es axe going to oonsider the 
raising or the lowertiig of the duties on 
any artide that to them may seem wise, 
but giving anybody and everybody, who 
may be affected or involved, an oppor¬ 
tunity to come and be heard. This at¬ 
tack is a flank attack to destroy this bill 
and ought to be defeated. 

Mr. DOUQHTON of North CaroUna. 
Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that all debate on this amendment dose 
at 2:30. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 

Mr. MCGREGOR. I object, Mr. Chair¬ 
man. 

Mr. XX>UGHTON of North CaroUna. 
Mr. Chairman. I move that all debate 
on this amendment close at 2:30. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog¬ 
nizes the gentleman from Maine [Mr. 
HalzI. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. Chairman, the ques¬ 
tions presented by this biU (H. R. 3240) 
are far from simple. I diould like to dis¬ 
cuss them as best I may in order to make 
clear the considerations influencing my 
vote on the bill and on possible amend¬ 
ments thereto. 

Let me say at the outset that in 1043 
1 felt no hesitation whatever In voting 
to extend the authority of the Presi¬ 
dent under section 350 of the Tariff Act 
of 1030 to enter into these foreign-trade 
agreements. The original act of June 12, 
1034, authorized the President for a term 
of 3 years to enter into foreign-trade 
agreements increasing or decreasing by 
more than 50 percent any existing rate 
of duty or transferring any articles be¬ 
tween the dutiable and free Usts. Suc¬ 
cessive extensions of this legislation in 
1037, 1040, and 1943 simply continued 
that authority to negotiate agreements 
without authorizing further cuts below 
the original 50-percettt cut. In this bill- 
section 2—fCNT the first time we face an 
executive request for authority to cut 
the duties by another 50 percent or down 
to 25 peroeot of the duties provided for 
In the Smoot-Hawley Act. 

The yeiattve merits of free trade and 
protectlOB form a classical controversy 
in the realm of economics, l confess 
that as an ideal I feel myself more drawn 
to the oonoept of Ikee trade than to that 
of proteettasL 1 am disposed to believe 
that the werid would be a happier place 
and probably a more prosperous place if 
there never had been any tariffs any¬ 
where. This speculatiOB,Jh(iwevar inter¬ 
esting, leads nowhere because at a very 
early stage in our history we initiated the 
policy of protection, and I think that no 
one will deny that it did stimulate Amer¬ 
ican industries which in our infant Re¬ 
public might never have othenriee-gome 
into existence. Tip to the Firrt Worid 
War the policy of protection worked on 
the wheOe fatriy well— at least, it was 
PdRicafly popular. I cannot, however, 
attribute much weight today to the ut¬ 
terances of tbeprotectiontetB, from Alex¬ 
ander Hanrttton down thiwiii^ William 
McKinley and the distinguiriied Member 


from Mtalne, Nelson Dingley. We are 
now livinginaaew world and the meriti 
of this legisiation must be Judged from 
the oomtemporary world and not from 
the past. The wmid of 1910, in which 
I enjoyed comparative freedom from 
fear, was more congenial to me than the 
world of 1045, in which we are beset on 
all hands with apprehension, but that 
again is neither here nor there. 

Advocates of protection frequently say 
that a tariff protects the living stand¬ 
ards of a nation. The accuracy of that 
belief is doubtful. A protective tariff 
does unquestionably protect a nation's 
price structure, but that is quite dlffernnt 
from protecting its living standards. A 
nation may have a high hvizig standard 
on a compara t ively low price structure, 
as we did in the last century, or a low 
living standard on a high price structure, 
as Russia did in the twenties, and China 
does now. A country with inflated cur¬ 
rency always has a high price structure 
and generally has a low living standard. 

In a country which has no national 
debt, the price structure may be unim¬ 
portant so long as the living standard is 
high. When, however, the country has 
g high national debt, as the United 
States now has, the price structure must 
be high in order to carry the debt. One 
of the apmohensions which besets me in 
the present situation m the United 
States is how to keep the price structure 
high enourii to permit earning the debt 
without undue hardships and still not 
let prices get out of hand entirely into 
a runaway inflation. 

Prior to the First World War the 
United States was a debtor country and 
many foreigners, notably many English¬ 
men, held large American investments. 
Sinoe 1918 we have been a creditor coun¬ 
try. As everybody knows, the debts 
axlstng from the last war were never 
paid and no one Imagines that the ad¬ 
vances made on lend-lease will ever be 
fully repaid either in kind or otherwise. 
WMe it is said that the United States 
is a creditor country our creditor status 
is at least partially fictitious. We know 
that our aooounts receivable will never 
in fact be recrived. How much of a 
creditor we are after writing off our bad 
receivables is perhaps doubtful, but cer¬ 
tainly our position in the world is a long 
way from what it was in Mc5BIlnley*s day, 
when some Europeans even doubt^ 
whether we could win the war against 
Spain. Our productive capacity today 
is manyfold what It was in the nineties. 
We may owe that productive capacity 
in some degree to the fact that we were 
a protectionist country with respect to 
the outer world. But we owe it more to 
the fact that from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific and from Canada to the Rio 
Grande we were a free^tiade country. 
The quickest way to rtdn America would 
be to repeal article X, motion 10 of the 
Constitution which forbhis any State to 
lay any Imposts or duties on Unpoits or 
Exports. 

I accept unresgrvediy the pitolpte of 
reciprocal trada a g ree me ttts, Tbeg 
seem to me a mamk more enllkt rtsoe d ap* 
proach to the whole tnxlffpSSS^than 
yhe old-fashioned method ritoongfesA 
•tall tariffs. The IsffttMtiS process 
whhdi ti^octions superbly in the drier- 


ndnatlnn of great or small floesUoas of 
principle is strained when applM to 
mhiutlae the construotion of zpedllc 
^oustoms rates, fretght rates, and the like. 
Em when we pass Income tax legisia- 
ttan it has to be under a eloeed rule whl<h 
artmelally mulBes the lerislative voice. 

I favor section 1 ^ this bUl as shrongly 
as I favored eimllar legislation 2 roars 
ago. It is my bbUef ttiat a majority of 
the RepoblloanB favor this seotioa. 

I feel, however, that the reciprocal 
trade agreemente to realize their pur¬ 
pose should be genuinely reciprocal. 
This tbi&f are not when ttiey contain 
the most-favored-nation clause. This 
clause iBunedlately converts the particu¬ 
lar into the general. I should Iflce to see 
the author!^ to negotiate these agree¬ 
ments so restricted ae to forbid most- 
favored-nation provisions. 

In my opinion section 2 of this bill 
should not receive legislative approval. 
We have had little peacetime experience 
of the present agreements and there Is 
no safe basis for any assumption that 
tariff rates should be further cut. I 
favor an expansion of our foreign trade, 
but who can give any idea of compara¬ 
tive prices over the next 8 years of 
American and foreign products? Ob¬ 
viously everything will depend on the 
rates of currency exrimnge hereafter ex¬ 
isting. For example, present rates of ex¬ 
change would seem to be almost Inhlbl- 
tlve of Prance exporting anything to this 
country. Under some suhseauent rate 
of exchange she might be able to do so. 
No doubt American products will be 
eagerly sought all over Europe, but no 
one now knows what manufactured 
products foreign countries win offer us 
In exchange. We should not now in my 
opinion expose American businesses, 
which hffire grown up under protection, 
to risks from further tariff reductions 
arranged by the ^ecutive branch of the 
Government without a great deal more 
knowledge than we now have of postwar 
world costs, industrial capacities, and 
the like. 

I might be reconciled to section 2 of 
the bin if there were machinery for ap¬ 
pealing to Congress from reductions in 
fact found to be prejudicial to particular 
American businesses. The filbert grow¬ 
ers do not want to lose their business to 
help the automobUe Industry and It 
seems to me that in the last analysts Con¬ 
gress with Its electoral responsibility to 
the country can better settle such a con¬ 
troversy than the State Department 
Which Is not acGounM>le to the people. 

President Truman in his recent mes¬ 
sage has recognized the proprieW of ap¬ 
peal to the Congress from vital executive 
decisions. There is no reason why the 
State Department should be impatient of 
eurii proce du re. 

The RspubUcans have been tvidely 
erttidaad lor playing pollUos on this 
measure. But surely the unocmipromis- 
log attitude of the State Department has 
put Mrinbeiv him me M tho ssseomfort- 
ahle dilemma of haring etther tb vote lor 
what we think Is a bad MU or amttnst 
what we tbink is « sound prindpla—the 
principle of exeot^ve trside ^reements. 
X hope the majmity Jririff yet per- 
crivo tbs hihbSOo of ebalglag the sins 
of isolaUonilm’ agalttst Members vho 
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faAve ooAilsteiitly |iretdi«d aia^ 
tlon and voted agalnat leolatioxiiit meai- 
ureK 

Tbere is no good maon for not con¬ 
fining the present legislation to a simple 
extension, leaving the matter of author¬ 
ity for further cuts for such subsequent 
legislation as peacetime experience may 
indicate to be expedient. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog¬ 
nizes the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Rbid]. 

Mr. REBD of New York. Mr. Chair¬ 
man, it seems almost useless to stand here 
and attempt to debate this subject in 2 
minutes. 1 want to say this in the 2 min¬ 
utes, quite different, however, from what 
I had expected to say. 

As I sat back here and listened to the 
arguments here pro and eon, I have gazed 
at the pieture of Qeorge Washington near 
the Speaker’s desk, and I have gathered 
inspiration during this debate from look¬ 
ing at the American flag in front of the 
rostrum which is a symbol of the finest, 
the richest, the grandest country in the 
world, your country and my country 1 

The foundation of the country’s great¬ 
ness, its economic strength, its leader¬ 
ship in world affairs, is the result of the 
protective tariff, and no living man can 
deny it who wants to be honest with him¬ 
self and with his country. 

Sometimes as I listen here I wonder if 
this is the American Congress or some 
foreign parliament. Has not the time 
come now to recognize the rights of our 
own people? Look over the record of 
other parliaments and see if smu can And 
where they are sabotaging their own fac¬ 
tories and their own industries to please 
America or any other nations. No. We 
have given them already 96 percent of the 
entire world market and we have given 
them two-thirds of our market; they are 
not satisfied, they want it all. The time 
has come to fight for our own country. 

Mr. ROB8XON of Kentucky. Mr. 
Chairman, H. R. 2240 proposes to amend 
the so-called Reciprocal Trade Agree¬ 
ment Act by (a) extending the expira¬ 
tion of that act to June 12,1648, and (b) 
by giving to the President power to re¬ 
duce tariffs by an additional 60 percent 
based on the tariff rates of January 1, 
1945. Ihis act will by law expire on 
June 12, 1946, and the proponents insist 
that we must continue it for three more 
years in order, first, to prcmiote our for¬ 
eign trade, create Am^can Jobs, and 
pitftnote American Industry and agricul¬ 
ture: and second, to promote peace and 
prevent future wars. We who are op¬ 
posed to this bill, of course, want world 
peace and to see our world trade in¬ 
creased. Who does not? This bill will 
not promote world peace or improve our 
foreign commerce or aid proai^ty for 
our country. 

In 1937 and 1938 there was oonslder- 
abla debate throughout the Nation that 
the reciprocal trade agreements had not 
measured up to the expectations of its 
friends in Increasinf our foreign com¬ 
merce and then It was urged by Afr. 
Hu& and others that while other coun¬ 
tries getting into the war, we were 
not in the war and these agreements 
kept us out of war and would keep us 
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out of war. But they did not. Add 
while they have been in force the woiid 
has been involved in the greatest war 
of all time. 

Many of those who oppose this legis- 
Ution Insist that It violates section 8, 
article I, of the Constitution, which gives 
to the Congress alone the power to levy 
and collect taxes, duties, and imposts, 
and to regulate commerce with foreign 
nations. Under this act Congress sur¬ 
renders this constitutional power and 
confers It on the President, the Execu¬ 
tive branch of the Government. The act 
greatly weakens the power of Congress 
and adds to the already tremendous 
powers of the Executive. 

WILL NOT AID VOBIXOM TRAOB OR FROAIOTS WORLD 
PEACE 

The Ways and Means Committee held 
hearings for many weeks on this pro¬ 
posal to extend the Reciprocal Trade Act 
to June 12.1948, and to give the President 
power to reduce tariffs by an additional 
50 percent. Fourteen Democrats of the 
committee voted to report favorably this 
bill. One Democrat and all 10 Repub¬ 
licans on that committee voted against 
reporting this bill favorably. The ad¬ 
ministration demanded that the com¬ 
mittee report this bill favorably. The 
10 Republicans filed a very informative 
and illuminating minority report. This 
report sets out cogent and logical reasons 
why this bill as reported should not be 
approved by the Congress. They point 
out that it will not increase our foreign 
trade. ’The record discloses that for the 
5 years of 1924-29 our foreign trade of 
imports and exports under a protective 
tariff amounted approximately to ten 
billions annually for each of those 5 
years. The. act first went into effect in 
18C4. The record shows that for the 5 
years from 1934 to 1839 our foreign trade 
of imports and exports amounted to less 
than 5 billions annually. 

These reciprocal trade agreements did 
not become of much effect until January 
1, 1937. For the first 6 months of 1937 
we found that the balance of foreign 
trade against the United States was 
$300,000,000. In other words, foreign 
countries sold and shipped into this 
country $300,000,000 worth more of their 
products than we sold and shipped of 
ours to their countries; and about the 
middle of 1937 war came on between Ja¬ 
pan and China and from then on until 
1041 we shipped annually hundreds of 
minions of dollars’ worth of scrap iron 
and steel, oil. gasoline, cotton and other 
munitions of war to Japan and about 
that time we began shipping great quan¬ 
tities of these same materials to Ger¬ 
many and Italy. Italy was about to em¬ 
bark on the conquest, of Ethioiila and 
Germany was pr^aring f mr war. 

But for our exportation of these war 
supplies we would have seen the balance 
of trade against the United States In¬ 
crease under the reciprocal trade agree¬ 
ments. 

Furthermore, France, Bnaland, and 
other countries of Burope became in¬ 
volved in World War 3Z In B^^tember 
1989. and we began to mp great quanU- 
ties of industrial and agtteuitural prod¬ 
ucts to Great Brttitn and France. This 


unnatural war condition of business 
again covered up the shortcomings of the 
reciprocal trade agreements. 

Zt Is urged that we had a depression 
in 1980. That is true. That depression 
started in other countries of the world 
and finally caught up with our country 
and all the nations of the earth were 
covered by that great depression. 

FROTBCTZOXf AND RESTRICTED IMMIGRATION IS AN 
AURRICANr POLICY 

Whfie protection for American indus¬ 
tries, agriculture, and workers has been 
a Republican policy beginning with the 
days of Abraham Lincoln, the Republican 
Party did not originate this splendid 
American policy. James Madison, of Vir¬ 
ginia, in 1799 introduced the first protec¬ 
tive tariff bill and it was adopted by Con¬ 
gress. Our country was flooded with for¬ 
eign products after the War of 1812 and 
under this same James Madison, a Demo¬ 
crat with a Democrat Congress, the first 
general tariff bill was passed in order, 
as they stated, to protect American in¬ 
dustries and workers and they named it 
“the American system.” Later on An¬ 
drew Jackson, a great Democrat and the 
hero of New Orleans, passed the highest 
and most effective general tariff law up 
to that time. 

The South had increased Its cotton 
production and African slavery. Of 
course cotton could be produced cheaply 
with slave labor. *1716 South had onfir 
a few small industrial plants. Great 
Britain was a free-trade country. The 
South would ship her cheap cotton to 
Britain and in return would receive 
finished manufactured products. 

When Martin Van Buren, Democrat, 
became President In 1847 they put 
through another low tariff or free-trade 
bill, and the country was plunged into a 
panic that lasted 4 years. In 1857 James 
Buchanan, with a Democrat Congress 
made up largely of southern Democrats, 
forced through another low-tariff, free- 
trade act, and the country was again 
plunged into one of the worst panics of 
our history and lasted throughout the 
administration of Buchanan. 

A new party was born, the Republican 
Party. Its j^atform declared for the 
preservation of the Union, a protective 
tariff, and for free labor. 

Abraham Lincoln was elected. And ex¬ 
cept for the free trade and low-tariff ad¬ 
ministration of Grover Cleveland from 
1893-97, and the low tariff under Wood- 
row Wilson, and until these reciprocal 
trade agreements were adopted, our 
country has favored a protective tariff. 

I was a lad during Grover Cleveland’s 
administration, the years 1893-97, and 
this country, while other countries were 
prosperous, had perhaps the worst panic 
in its history. 

William McKinley followed Grover 
Cleveland with a protective tariff, and 
prosperity was at once restored, and we 
have always had great prosperity under 
a protective tariff except when we were in 
the depression, which was world-wl<^. 
On the oth<^ hand, panics have followed 
vthe low-tariff, free-trade policy ever 
since the Democrats adopted it, except 
when our Nation was at war. 
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President Wilson with a Democratic 
Congress put through the Underwood 
tariff for retvenue only and free-trade bill. 
And the country in 1918 found itself in 
another panic, and that situation was re¬ 
lieved only when the European countries 
became involved in World War L They 
ceased to compete with us. and we were 
busy furnishing them with supplies, and 
later on in furnishing our own country 
with war supplies. But immediately 
after the war, in 1920-21, the country 
again had its depression and it continued 
until the Republicans came into power 
in 1921 with a Republican Congress and 
passed another protective tariff bill and 
the country under this policy was very 
prosperous untu the world-wide depres¬ 
sion came. 

The coimtry began to recover in 1934 
and 1935 imtil the reciprocal trade agree¬ 
ments got into operation, and again gave 
the country low tariffs and free trade, 
and as I have pointed out, during the 
first 6 months of 1937 competition was 
so strong in foreign countries that there 
were dumped into this country $300,000,- 
000 worth of products more than we sold 
or exported to foreign countries. And 
disaster would have come to this country 
except for the breaking out of war be¬ 
tween China and Japan, between Italy 
and Ethiopia, and later between France, 
England, and other countries and Ger¬ 
many. Of course they were all busy sup¬ 
plying themselves and producing muni¬ 
tions of war, and we got busy in 1937 sup¬ 
plying foreign countries with mimitions 
and later on became involved in the war 
and we were supplsring ourselves as well 
as sending great quantities of manufac¬ 
tured and agricultural products to our 
allies. 

There has not been full opportunity 
to show how badly these reciprocal 
trade agreements will affect our country 
when the world is at peace. In fact 
World War I acted almost as an em¬ 
bargo against the shipment of products 
of the factories and farms and orchards 
of foreign countries into our country, 
and World War n has acted as an almost 
complete embargo, and we have laws that 
place embargo especially on shipment of 
goods in competition with cotton, pea¬ 
nuts, and some other farm products. 

The people of foreign countries have 
been too busy killing each other and 
destroying cities and factories and farms 
and in supplying themselves with muni¬ 
tions of war to produce products and 
commodities in competition with our 
country. 

The danger of foreign Immigration 
after World War I when millions of 
people from foreign lands were trying to 
come to our country for the* flr^ time 
impressed the American people with this 
threat to the prosperity and we^are of 
the people of our own countxy, and it 
was under a Republican administration 
in 1931 th^t we passed the first general 
and effective restrictive immigration 
law. But after experience it was found 
it was not effective enough; and in 1924 
we passed the really great and effective 
restrictive immigration law. Many per¬ 
sons designate^ it the second Declara¬ 
tion of Independence. The Rejpublican 
Congress and the Administrations from 
time to time strengthened this law. 


This law was passed especially to protect 
American workers. The protective tariff 
Is designed to protect not only American 
Industry but to protect American Jobs. 
We had nothing against the people of 
other lands desiring to come to our coun¬ 
try; but we felt that our first duty was 
to preserve these Jobs for American 
workers and especially for those who 
had defended our country. 

SIXTY MZLUON JOBS 

We hear much these days about pro¬ 
viding 60,000,000 Jobs for the workers of 
our own country, and it is emphasized 
that when this war is over there will be 
12,000,000 more of American men and 
women who have defended this country 
return to their homes, seeking business 
opportunities and employment for their 
brains and hands. I want to follow the 
policy that will contribute most toward 
providing these Jobs for both native-born 
and naturalized citizens of the United 
States. I have been somewhat amazed 
that our Democrat friends from the 
South and West who aided in passing our 
restrictive immigration laws and who 
helped prevent certain other groups in 
our great cities from breaking down these 
laws are giving their support to this bill. 
They must know that every shipload of 
shoes, clothing, furniture, meat, and 
other products that comes from foreign 
lands will take Just that much of business 
opportunites and Just that many Jobs 
from American workers. 

MR. BULL, LOW-TARZFF AND FRXX-TRABX ADVOCATE 

We all admire Mr. Hull as a good 
American and a most estimable man. 
He was brought up in the southern school 
of economics when the Bouth did most 
of her trading with Britain.^ Under slave 
labor and cheap labor they provided raw 
cotton, and so forth, and dipped it to 
Great Britain and in return received 
manufactured products. They did not 
have industry. They did not have the 
questions of high wages, short hours, 
and good working conditions that pre¬ 
vailed in the North and East. 

I served 10 years with Mr. Hull and 
he was a Democratic member of the 
Ways and Means Committee. He urged 
all the time that we remove trade re¬ 
strictions and get down to a tariff for 
revenue only or free trade. He believed 
in that; but the American people had 
had such unfortunate experiences with 
the southern Democratic idea of low 
tariff and free trade that he made no 
progress in having it adopted except in 
the first administration of President 
Wilson. We have already pointed out 
the disaster that followed the adoption 
of the Underwood free-trade bill until 
World War I came along and saved the 
faces of its proponents. Even the Demo¬ 
crats of the South fought vigorously for 
a protective tariff on wool and hides, 
goat’s hair, long staple cotton, certain 
minerals, certain fruits, and so forth. 

President Roosevelt came into power in 
1933 and named Mr. Hull, Secretary of 
State, and it was then he put fortti hU 
same tariff for revenue and free^trade 
proposals. But he gave it a new name. 
He called it reciprocal trade agreements. 
It is the same identical policy that 
brought disaster to this country in 1816, 
1837, 1857, 1893, 1913, 1920, and was 


■bringing us to disaster when it got into 
effect in 1987. 

This distinguished Tennesseean, Mr. 
Hull, did not change his poUcies. He be¬ 
lieved in them-^nd for that I have no 
criticism whatsoever. The American 
people knew what his policies meant to 
this country. There had to be a change 
In the name, and they called them the 
reciprocal trade agreements. And ever 
since that we have heard it said that Wil¬ 
liam McKinley was the great advocate of 
reciprocal trade agreements. McKinley 
did believe in reciprocity as did James G. 
Blaine and the Republican Party. The 
last speech William McKinley made be¬ 
fore his assassination at Buffalo on Sep¬ 
tember 5, 1901, he defined the sort of 
reciprocity advocated by the Republican 
Party when he said: 

By simple trade agreements which will not 
Interrupt our home production we will ex¬ 
tend the outlets for our Increased surplus. 
We will take from our customers such of their 
products as we can tise without harm to our 
industries and labor. 

You Will observe that McKinley was 
very careful to state and restate that he 
and the Republican Party would not in¬ 
terrupt our home production but would 
only extend the outlets for our surplus 
and that we were to take from our cus¬ 
tomers such of their products as we could 
use without harming our own industries 
and labor. 

William McKinley and the Republican 
Party were committed to the protection 
of American Industry and American 
labor. 

UNFAIR COMPETITION 

One of my serious objections to the 
reciprocal trade agreements is the so- 
called favored-nation clause that is in 
each of these agreements. For instance, 
if we should make a trade agreement 
with Brazil, under this law if it were 
fairly made we would take certain prod¬ 
ucts from Brazil that are not produced 
in this country and Brazil would take 
certain products from us that are not 
produced in Brazil. In this way it would 
be reciprocal benefits flowing from and 
to both countries. 

But the thing that upsets this whole 
proposition is that when we make such 
an agreement, under the most-favored- 
nation clause, the benefits we extend 
to Brazil can be enjoyed by every other 
nation of the world except Germany and 
Japan even though we have no agree¬ 
ment whatsoever with those other coun¬ 
tries. and we receive no benefits in re¬ 
turn from the other 40 or 50 nations. 
There is nothing reciprocal about that. 
They get benefits from us and we do not 
get 1 penny from them. These trade 
agreements should be bilateral. If the 
United States and Brazil enter into an 
agreement, the benefits from us to Brazil 
and from Brazil to us should be limited 
to these two countries, the contracting 
parties. But not so under Mr. Hull’s 
reciprocal trade agreements. This was 
a clever way of putting us on a free-trade 
basis with the tuitions and that has al¬ 
ways been the purpose of the free-trade 
Democrats of this country. 

Now we would get the same results 
if we made a treaty with any other coun¬ 
try or countries. All the other countries 
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not Includad in the Agreement would 
tnior the benefits tliet we extend to the 
other natton or nations and we would 
not receive a dollar of benefits, inother 
words, instead of having bilateral, we 
have multilateral agreements. This has 
worked a special hardship in the trade 
agreement that we make with England, 
lihere are other countries in the Brit¬ 
ish Empire—India, Canada, Australia, 
British Bouth Africa, and other colonies 
and dependences. Now we may have 
sound reason *to make an agreement 
with England, but the very moment a 
trade agreement is signed with Ekigland, 
every other country in the British Em¬ 
pire receives the same benefits from us 
that England receives, when they have 
made no agreement or bound themselves 
to anyone to reciprocate the benefits: 
and furthermore the British Empire and 
the other countries have formed‘a co¬ 
operated association among themselves 
and they have an agreement that these 
several countries will buy from each 
other and they will not buy ansrthing 
from us that they can get from the many 
countries that are in this association. 
But when we make a trade agreement 
with England, England and all the other 
countries in that association benefit from 
that agreement and we receive no bene¬ 
fits from any country except England 
and very few from her. 

This is not the reciprocity that Wil¬ 
liam McKinley and the Republicans fa¬ 
vored. The 10 members of the Ways and 
Means Committee, and also 1 Demo¬ 
crat, do not favor this hill. The whole 
purpose of this Trade Agreement Act is 
to put the Industry, agriculture, and 
workers of the United States on a sub¬ 
stantially equal footing with the cheap 
labor, long hours, and poor working con¬ 
ditions of every other country except 
Germany and Japan. Those who favor 
this bill believe In removing our *'trade 
barriers’* they call it. They favor taking 
away protection. The record shows that 
Axxi^can workers receive from 3 to 25 
times as much per day as workers in the 
factories and on the farms in the vari¬ 
ous countries of the w<M:ld. American 
workers have from 36 to 40 hours a week, 
and in some Countries we would have to 
compete against a workweek of 84 hours. 
These other countries do not have the 
splendid working conditions that we 
have, industries do not have to pay high 
social-security taxes, unemployment in¬ 
surance, workmen’s compensation, give 
2 wee^ or more vacation with pay, and 
time and a half for overtime and double 
tiipe for Bundeys and holidays, and they 
have deflated cxirrcnoies. 

However, when we make, under these 
reciprocal trade agreements, a xnost- 
favored^natkm clause, we should take 
into oonsidecation the benefits tiiat that 
country wifi receive from us in the way 
of dunming their mdustrisl and agricul¬ 
tural products into this country. The 
beittflts are extended to every other 
ceunlST of the worM with whom we have 
made no trade agreemeiits. 2 would like 
for the advocates of this legislation to 
es^latn to the American people how 
American industry, agriculture, and 
workm can compete with those coun¬ 
tries. 


Ih the Ways and Means Committee the 
Re p ublicans and some Democrats tried 
to get an amendment into the bill provid¬ 
ing that the difference in the cost of 
producing manufactured goods and farm 
products in foreign countries should be 
taken into consideration and we should 
at least have tariff enough on such im¬ 
ported articles as will force these Im¬ 
porters to sell their products in this 
country at not less than at least the 
cost of production in the United States. 
In other words, without this protection 
many countries can produce articles at 
two or three times less cost than we can 
produce them and they can bring them 
into the United States and dump them in 
our country at less than the cost of pro¬ 
duction here and that destroys our in¬ 
dustry and throws a lot of our people 
out of work. This has happened in the 
production of shoes from Czechoslovakia, 
pottery ware from Japan and China, 
clothing and watches, and so forth, and 
glassware from Europe, wool from Aus¬ 
tralia. beef, mutton, and hides, and wheat 
and corn from South America, fruits from 
the West Indies, and many articles from 
the East Indies, and rice from China and 
other countries, and sugar from Cuba and 
other nations. 

If we are going to permit the cheaply 
produced products and goods from for¬ 
eign countries to be dumped in our coun¬ 
try in competition with American in¬ 
dustry and American labor, then it would 
be better to repeal our immigration laws 
and let these millions of producers come 
to the United States, because here they 
would use American raw materials and 
would consume our products here; if 
they remain in their own countries and 
use their raw materials and then are per¬ 
mitted to dump their goods into the 
United States, we are more hurt than if 
we had permitted them to come here, 
produce their goods, and spend their 
wages here. 

We need a protective tariff to equal¬ 
ize the cost of production, to protect 
American industry and labor Just as 
much as we need the restricted immi¬ 
gration to protect our country from the 
milUons from foreign lands who would 
come here. The history of our own 
country has clearly proved that our Na¬ 
tion, our factories, and our workers can¬ 
not prosper under this unfair competi¬ 
tion and we must have reasonable pro¬ 
tection and restricted immigration. 

fiXSASniOUS TO BUKNES8, AGBXCULTUSS, AND 
WOBKSB5 

Under the reciprocal trade agreemcsits 
the President is given power to cut ttclffs 
60 percent. The tariff on many iHMes 
that are brought into this coimtar that 
had tariff on them were plaoed on the 
free list. In fact, about Iwo-thlrds of 
our foreign commerce under tbo recipro¬ 
cal trade agreements Is now on the free 
list. There were about UlfiAktieles that 
still had some tariff cm tbam. This ad¬ 
ministration cut the tans M about 600 
of these artioto the fMl 00 percent. 
Now this bill gives the RreeideBt the pow¬ 
er to cut the tarttroOwrcenicn the basis 
of the tariff Jaunarr % 1840. In other 
words, it gtiui the PraiMlent the power 
to cut tariffs as much as 75 percent, in 


normal times industry and agriculture 
could not have survived the 50 percent 
on all except a few articles. If we pass 
this bill and give another 50 percent, it 
will put out of business thousands of 
Industries in this country and millions 
will be thrown out of employment when 
peace once comes and the world reaches 
a normal position in productivity. Our 
farm machinery and every other type of 
production has been scattered all over 
the world. The people of nearly every 
country in the world will know how to 
reproduce our machinery, tools, and so 
forth, and we will have stronger compe¬ 
tition than we have ever had. 

The National Orange, with its million 
members, and many other farm groups 
of this Nation have and arc vigorously 
opposing this bill. Various Industries of 
this Nation are vigorously opposing it 
and many labor groups are doing like¬ 
wise. They have several reasons to be 
alarmed over what will happen to Amer¬ 
ican industry, agriculture, and labor in 
normal times if this bill should become 
a law and continue in effect. Of course, 
it has no bearing at this particular time 
and will have Uttle bearing untU the war 
is over. World and war conditions at 
this time amount almost to an embargo 
as to the shipment of industrial and ag¬ 
ricultural products into our country. 

Conditions were so bad Just after the 
First World War that the Wilson admin¬ 
istration backed an emergency tariff bill 
to protect American farmers and Ameri¬ 
can workers from the bad effects of the 
Underwood low tariff, revenue act of 
1913. 

This act should not extend more than 
another year. At that time the present 
war is likely to be over, and I trust that 
we will be at peace once more. But we 
read in the press where there arc some 
wars starting between the Allied coun¬ 
tries themselves in Syria, Lebanon, and 
Italy. Congress will still be here and we 
shall have more information and can 
legUdate more intelligently on this im¬ 
portant subject, but it is urged by the 
administration that they must have this 
authority to reduce tariffs an additional 
50 percent for trading purposes with for¬ 
eign countries. Who will make the 
trades? The President cannot go into 
these matters and neither can the Sec¬ 
retary of State. They are too much en¬ 
grossed with other matters. Some bu¬ 
reaucrat will have the say in working 
out these so-called trade agreements. 
Under the Constitution, the American 
people elected the Congress to do these 
things. They know the needs of the 
people of their several districts and the 
Stotes and the Nation as a whole. Who 
knows what bureaucrat may develop 
these trade agreements? He may be an 
out-and-out free trader, and while they 
s&y that every Industry will have a say, 
but it has not worked out that way. 

The Members of Congress have very 
little to say in making these trade agree¬ 
ments. They may appear before the bu¬ 
reaucrat tlmt is hearing the matter wt 
there are no strings on his decision. He 
can sell American farmers of some par- 
♦ticular commodities or some manufac¬ 
tured products, or some fruits down thw 
river, and you cannot take the matter 
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into the courts. There is no real relief 
from any injury fmr industry, agricul¬ 
ture, or the worker. We have given this 
administration a lot of trading power in 
this war. Congress has voted sixty-four 
billion for lend^ease. We have provided 
the finest and best Army and Navy in the 
world! We have taken the brunt on the 
western front in Europe and on many 
other fronts in the world. We have 
given blood, sweat, and tears, but we are 
today alarmed over what is happening 
among the Allies themselves. Selfish 
men are puslfing their own selfish inter¬ 
est for themselves and their own coun¬ 
tries. They are blocking the great pur¬ 
pose for which we have sacrificed so 
much. The administration should have 
used all the powers that have been given 
to them to get agreements from these 
countries before we furnished them too 
much as to what would be their attitude 
after we had won the victory but we did 
not make the trades. Now they think 
* they do not need our help. As one Mem¬ 
ber of Congress, I am unwilling to turn 
over this great congressional power on 
which the prosperity and success of 
American industry, agriculture, and labor 
depends to some person or persons, in 
many cases unknown to the American 
people. I am unwilling to Jeopardize the 
opportunities of American business, the 
standard of living and Jobs of American 
workers to the individual or group that 
will handle these matters. Under this 
act neither Congress nor the courts can 
review their action. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog¬ 
nizes the gentleman from New York 
LMr. Edwin Arthur HallI. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Chairman, I think I can say what I am 
going to say In 2 minutes. It is my priv¬ 
ilege to represent the greatest Industrial 
democracy in the world, 20,000 workers 
in the Endicott Johnson Bhoe Co., lo¬ 
cated in the southern tier of New York 
State where some of the finest shoes in 
the world are made. A few years ago 
certain Czechoslovakian factories Hood¬ 
ed shoes into America and their business 
was vitally affected. I am not so much 
concerned with that because the Czecho¬ 
slovakian factories in the past year or so 
have probably been bombed out of exist¬ 
ence. What I am concerned with is a 
rumor which I heard around here the 
other day, although I do not know 
whether it is founded or not, but I think 
it is worthy of consideration at least, 
that Great Britain had plans after this 
bill went through to flood the United 
States with a million pairs of women’s 
shoes. Such a thing would be a calamity 
indeed, 1 am going to vote to protect 
the 20,000 shoe workers whom I have 
the great honor and privilege of repre¬ 
senting. I want to see good shoes to con¬ 
tinue to be made for the people of Amer- 
loa« The workers in this great industry 
i^uld enjoy the highest standard of 
living possible. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
■ the gentleman ideld? 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. I yield 
to the gentleman. 

Mr. KNUTSON. May I say to the 
gentleman in voting to protect the in¬ 


terest of the 20,000 shoe workers in his 
district he is voUng to protect 60,000,000 
American workingmen. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. I think 
the gentleman is correct. That is the 
position I have taken, and I do not ex¬ 
pect to change it. I hope that those who 
have industry, such as I do, in their dis¬ 
tricts will feel likewise. 

Mr. LYNCH. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman 3 deld? 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. I yield 
to the gentleman. 

Mr. LYNCH. Does the gentleman 
mean to say he is voting against this 
bill simply on the basis of a rumor? 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. I am 
not so sure it is all rumor. I am voting 
against this bill because long experience 
and close observation h&s shown me that 
thousands of shoe workers in my district 
have enjoyed the fruits of the high 
standard of American living which they 
have been able to enjoy for the past 
quarter of a century because of the tariff. 
They have free medical attention of their 
own. They have housing, playgrounds, 
swimming pools, dance pavilions, and 
all the other advantages that go with 
the high standard of American living. 
Even during this war, when some of them 
have been attracted by higher wages of 
a temporary nature elsewhere, most of 
the E. J. shoe people have remained loyal 
to their company and to their section. 

They have proved that a tsrpical Amer¬ 
ican industry, if allowed to operate un¬ 
hindered by foreign competition, is ca¬ 
pable of providing them with a substan¬ 
tial livelihood. 

The Doughton bill is a bill to create 
unemployment. It will bring about chaos 
and ruin upon American Industry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog¬ 
nizes the gentleman from New Jersey 
IMr. HandJ. 

Mr. HAND. Mr. Chairman, I have 
listened for 3 days to the debate on this 
bill. The debate has been partisan, and 
at times acrimonious. 

Our time has been largely spent in 
quarreling, and not in an attempt to pass 
the best possible bill for the good of the 
whole country. 

Democrats have sought to make it ap¬ 
pear that we are isolationists. We have 
charged the majority with being free¬ 
traders, and with a lack of concern for 
the welfare of our workers, and for 
American business. Neither charge is 
true. 

We are much closer together than 
might be supposed. The trouble is, a 
false issue has been set up. The ques¬ 
tion should be. What kind of a bill can 
we pass which will best maintain the 
principle of reciprocal trade agreements, 
and at the same time afford ample pro¬ 
tection to American labor and business? 

Instead of that, the question on the 
floor seems to be, Will you take this par¬ 
ticular bill, without adding a comma or 
deleting a word? 

I am for reciprocal trade, and for 
giving the United States bargaining 
ilpts on dealing with other countries. 
That is not to say that I am for a bill 
to which Congress abdicates for 8 years 
its constitutional respmislbiUties over 


tariff. I am not for a bill which vests 
to the State Department unlimited power 
over large groups of American workers 
and industries. I am not for a bill which 
permits treaties to be made subject to 
no check: control, or even suggestion, by 
the elected reprjesentatives of the people. 

Mr. Chairman, if a treaty be made 
which adversely affects the glasswork- 
ers, the clothing workers, the fanners, 
or others in my district, they are going 
to come to me. I do not want to say, 
*'Oentlemen, I surrendered all authority 
in this matter on May 26,1945, and you 
will have to take the consequences.** 

I call on the majority leadership to 
help us pass a bill which will maintain 
in full the principle of trade agreements, 
and still afford needed protection to do¬ 
mestic industry. I plead with the ma¬ 
jority to abandon its position that its 
numerical superiority permits it to drive 
this particular bill through without 
amendment. We can pass a bill today 
by a nonpartisan majority which will 
serve notice on the world of our imion; 
or we can bicker and split on this one. 

Which shall it be? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog¬ 
nizes the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
McGregor]. 

Mr. McQREQOR. Mr. Chairman. I 
certainly cannot see my way clear to sup¬ 
port legislation that will give to any one 
individual, regardless of whom, the power 
to raise or lower tariff rates 50 percent, 
as Incorporated in H. R. 3240. I feel that 
such power given to the individual would, 
if he saw fit, enable him to ruin any in¬ 
dustry in our United States. 

I am of the firm conviction the passage 
of this bill in its present form would com¬ 
pletely tie the hands of Industry and 
would make idle hundreds of thousands 
of employees. 

We all realize that for a number of 
years we have been sending farm ma¬ 
chinery, high-grade industrial machin¬ 
ery, and tools to foreign countries to 
help produce food and war equipment. 
This machinery—made in the United 
States—could easily be changed, after 
the war, to produce food and industrial 
equipment to be shipped to America and 
directed to compete with our own indus¬ 
trial and farm production. 

This bill would allow products to be 
brought into this country that had been 
fiianufactured in foreign countries, under 
a prevailing wage rate of 20 to 25 cents 
a day, and this, most assuredly, would be 
detrimental to American industry, labor, 
and agriculture. How are we going to 
provide Jobs for the American people- 
jobs for the retiuning veterans—when 
we transfer our pay rolls to foreign coun¬ 
tries? 

I feel H. R. 8240 would force our Amer¬ 
ican industry and labor to compete with 
other nations Uiat have not recognized 
individual rights and that do not have a 
living wage rate established, social se¬ 
curity for employees, and have llidng con¬ 
ditions not on a par with this country. 
1 assure you I will oppose any legislation 
that will attempt to put the American 
people on a lower standard of livink» such 
as seems to prevail in some other coun¬ 
tries. I believe in protecting America— 
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fio I intend to vote against H. R. 3240, 
which 1 think is truly a bill to create 
widespread unemployment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. ClevbngbrI is recognized 
for 3 minutes. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. Mr. Chairman, in 
these 8 minutes I am going to profit by 
an adage of one of our gallant allies, the 
Chinese, one of whose great philosophers 
said: "One picture is worth a thousand 
words.” 

On Tuesday I showed two fabrics in 
this House. I want you North Caro¬ 
linians, you South Carolinians to look at 
them. I spread them here before you. 
I want you New England men, you men 
from Massachusetts, to look at these 
samples. There is the story of 20-cents- 
a-day cotton spinning from Japan. So 
few were here Tuesday to see these that 
I want to show them again. 

A moment ago when the gentleman 
from Maine was speaking it brought to 
my memory the time when I used to send 
checks up there to the Lewiston people 
for Lockwood sheets, to the Biddeford 
people for cotton. I wonder where those 
mills are now? I used to send checks 
to Massachusetts for years, to Beacon 
Mills for blankets. Now I send them to 
Swannanoa, N. C.. and I am wondering 
how long it will be before those checks 
will go to Mr. Clasrton and his cotton in 
Brazil. I showed you what the Soviets 
were doing. I thought of the Massa¬ 
chusetts mills, the Stevens Mills, and 
their products, the mill now closed, the 
jobs gone, and then I thought another 
time of the old Thirty-seventh Division 
from Ohio, five of whose units come 
from my district along with the Thirty- 
second Wisconsin and Michigan; and 
I thought of the Forty-first Division. 
They have been on the firing line in the 
Pacific from the very beginning, our 
Major General Beightler, Thirty-seventh 
Division, the last surviving National 
Guard major general In the United States 
Army. I say to you with the 500 dead 
from my district that those Jobs belong 
to the families of those 500 men and more 
than 1,500 more whose bodies are broken, 
the thousand men and women in my own 
little town in Ohio who made novelties 
but who are now turning out paits for 
your great gasoline bombs. These light 
machines, these automatic machines can 
possibly be run by these men with broken 
bodies when they come home. 1 say to 
you, Mr. Chairman, there is no argument 
greater than that. These Jobs belong to 
them. I am against a 3-year renewal of 
this wholly nonreciprocal agreement that 
brings ho advantage to America, no Jobs 
for Americans. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Pennsylvania IMr. Gaossl is recog¬ 
nised for 8 minutes. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, 1 want to 
address my remarks primarily to the 
Democratic side of the House. Ye who 
labor and are sweating over here under 
the lash of the administration, I am 
warning you that you will have a tougher 
day ahead* 

I have a section in my district that has 
13 shoe factories in it. Some of them em¬ 
ploy as many as a thousand people. That 
was the strongest Democratic community 


in the United States before 1938, and no 
Republican ever got in there even to make 
a speech until 1938 when I ran for Con¬ 
gress. Those shoe factories were closed 
and Czechoslovakian shoes were selling 
there at $1.52 a pair lower than they 
could make them in their community 
factories. I went there to make a speech. 
They staged a riot. After a while I 
quieted them and presented the fact.s. 
showed them why their factories were 
closed. I carried the town In that elec¬ 
tion and have cai*ricd it ever since and 
I am going to keep on carrying it and 
the Republicans are going to keep on 
carrying it if you pass laws that rob the 
workers of their jobs. Many of you will 
find a lot of difficulty in the next elec¬ 
tion, and as much as I want to see a 
change I do not want it to come about 
through economic chaos. It is too high 
a price to pay. But our workers need 
jobs and our farmers need markets. And 
this legislation constitutes a threat to 
both. Therefore I am against lower tar¬ 
iff or free trade. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from New Jersey IMr. Powers] is recog¬ 
nized for 3 minutes. 

’ ’r. POWERS. Mr. Chairman, I am 
gOi..g to vote for this amendment, and 
I am going to vote against this bill to 
create unemployment if this permissive 
provision to lower the tariff rate an ad¬ 
ditional 50 percent stays in it. 

I happen to have the honor to rep¬ 
resent the Fourth Congressional District 
of the State of New Jersey where thous¬ 
ands of potters are employed. My dis¬ 
trict is the second largest pottery center 
in the United States. 

You gentlemen from Ohio realize what 
I am speaking of. If the tariff is low¬ 
ered on either table or sanitary ware 50 
percent, it means every pottery in this 
country will close and there will be hun¬ 
dreds of thousands of potters jobless. 
Multiply that, Mr. Chairman, by scores 
and scores of otlier industries and you 
will realize Just what we arc facing. 
That is why I label this bill “a bill to cre¬ 
ate unemployment,” and you all know 
that is exactly what will happen. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog¬ 
nizes the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Lewis]. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. Chairman, I en¬ 
dorse eversrthing that my good friend 
from New Jersey IMr. Powers] has Just 
said. 1 represent a pottery, glassware, 
and steel district. Yesterday I stated a 
few things about these industries and I 
want to repeat them today in the 
presence of a greater number in this 
Chamber at this time. 

In 1938 I saw our potters walking the 
streets in idleness. J saw the glass work¬ 
ers doing the same thing. Mr. Club¬ 
man, unless we defeat this measure we 
will have not only in the glass indus¬ 
try. but in many other industries of this 
country’, the same situation. 

At the same time thousands of our 
steel workers were unemplosM while in 
many places near Uie seaboard steel 
products from Be^^um and Sweden took 
all our markets: for instance in the^ 
State of Florida, a roll of wire fence and 
many other steel products that could 
have been made in the United States. 


This is a bill to create unemployment, 
not a bill to create emplosrment as it is 
falsely said it will. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog¬ 
nizes the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Kiefi]. 


Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Chairman, I have 
been consistently on the floor of the 
House ever since the debate of this bill 
started. I came here looking for light, 
with a mind that was not foreclosed and 
a mind that was not* prejudiced. I 
have listened to the various arguments 
in the hope that they would allay some 
of the fears I have had expressed to me 
by many people in my district. Instead 
of providing clarity, needless to say, 
most of the argument has produced con¬ 
fusion of thought. One thing stands out 
in my mind, however. There has not 
been a single Member in charge of this 
bill who has been able to demonstrate 
conclusively or to a reasonable certainty 
that the reciprocal trade agreement pro¬ 
gram has produced a single benefit to 
the people of this country. All of the 
arguments have been platitudes and gen¬ 
eralities. It may be that the reason those 
facts are not available is because we 
have not had a normal experience of 
operation under the program, most of it 
being under wartime conditions, that 
have prevented the operation of normal 
trade. On the other hand, you have had 
experience after experience demonstrated 
which has shown the actual detrimental 
effect of this program. 

Mr. Chairman, I previously voted to 
continue the program, and as one who 
voted to continue it I was hoping that 
I could dc the same thing today; but 
after listening to all the arguments and 
weighing them as an unprejudiced Juror, 
I cannot support the pending bill if it 
contains section 2 and will be compelled 
to vote against it. I shall vote an honest 
conviction which is not partisan, I may 
say to the chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee, because I voted to 
continue this program before. This is 
not from a prejudiced viewpoint, but 
from an honest conviction, as to the wel¬ 
fare of this country. Not speaking as a 
Republican or as a Democrat, but speak¬ 
ing as a representative of my people, I 
cannot see my way clear to vote for sec¬ 
tion 2. and if it stays in the bill I will have 
to vote against the entire bill. I have 
told my people that I would vote to ex- 
texul the present act. The pending biJl 
goes far beyond the present act. and in 
view of that fact and in view of the up- 
settled conditions throughout the world 
and the close relation of this pioblem to 
currency stabilization, which Is not re¬ 
solved. I am compelled to vote against 
the bill. 

Mr. Chairman, I endorse what the gen¬ 
tleman from California LMr. Hinshaw], 
the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
Hand], the gentleman from West Vir¬ 
ginia [Mr. Randolph], and the gentle¬ 
man from Maine tMr. Hale] have said 
in reference to the pending bill. They 
have expressed the thoughts I have and 
which I would have discussed had I had 
the opportunity and time to express 


ihem fully myself. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
alzes the gentleman from Minnesota 
[Mr. H. Carl Andersen 1. 
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Mr.H.CARLAl«DER8EIT. Mr. Chair- 
man, the speech that impressed me most 
in the past 4 days^->and 1 have listened 
very patiently to most of the discus- 
Sion—was the one d^vered by the gen¬ 
tleman from Utah CMr. Obanoer]. He 
pleaded for nntty. 1 am in full agree¬ 
ment with him that a middle-of-the-road 
compromise can be reached on this con¬ 
troversial measure. Many of us will vote 
for a simple extension of the present act 
during the period we are at war, but can¬ 
not swallow section 2. If I am willing to 
compromise—and after all, all good leg¬ 
islation is a compromise—why cannot a 
sufficient number of you gentlemen on 
the right agree to strike out section 2 and 
give men like myself an opportunity to 
vote on the final roll call for this partic¬ 
ular bill? How much better would it be 
if word went out to San Francisco, and 
to the Nation, and world, today, that the 
House has extended this particular leg- 
lotion by a heavy majority rather than 
by a close vote, because of the refusal of 
the majority in control to be content 
for the present with the existing act. 
Let us promote unity by all of us reced¬ 
ing toward a middle ground of compro¬ 
mise. 

I cannot vote here today to give any 
President, regardless of party, further 
power over the economic life and future 
of this country. This request in section 
2 for additional power to cut existing 
tariffs 50 percent may not have much 
repercussion, if granted, as long as the 
war is on. On the other hand, can our 
dairy products, meats, flax, com, and 
other grains hold up to a parity price if 
cheaply produced foreign products are 
permitted to come in practically duty 
free? Our farmers cannot compete with 
foreign labor content to work for one- 
fifth of our income, nor can any working 
Am^cans. Neither can I vote for the 
taking away from our own working peo¬ 
ple their right to earn a decent wage and 
live as Americans have the right to ex¬ 
pect to live. This bill, as drawn, can 
close thousands of businesses and elim¬ 
inate millions of Jobs. 

We have much which we can buy from 
foreign countries which we cannot pro¬ 
duce ourselves. We can often permit 
products to come in of which we have a 
scarcity temporarily. Let us make a real 
reciprocal trade-agreement policy and 
not such a one as this proposed section 2 
will result in. Our pay rolls must stay 
in America for our own workingmen and 
farmers. Our own people, earning good 
wages, are the greatest potential market 
on earth. Yes« Mr. Chairman, let us 
trade with friendly nations, but also con¬ 
sider our own first. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog¬ 
nises the gentleman from Callfomia 
IMr. VooRHisl. 

Mr, VOORH18 of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I am frank to say that I have 
had some concern about this provision 
of the bill. 1 have thought about it long 
and hard. X have studied it and I have 
deolded that without this section in the 
bill a great part of the benefits to be 
hoped lor from the passage of the whole 
bill would be lost. 

The reason is this. Assuming that we 
believe that the reciprocal trade agree¬ 


ments program Is the right way to 
handle our foreign trade problem, then 
the essential thing is for such conces¬ 
sions as we make to be made upon those 
products where the concessions can be 
made without injury to our agriculture 
or industry, that is, those where we can 
best afford to make reductions in return 
for concessions by foreign countries. 
Presumably those items are in many 
cases the ones upon which the heaviest 
cuts have already beer. made. If sec¬ 
tion 2 is stricken from the bill that would 
no longer be possible, and an effective 
working of the program would depend 
therefore upon making reductions in the 
rates upon those commodities which can 
least afford it or else the program could 
not work at all. 

From the broad point of view, Mr. 
Chairman, it seems to me that the thing 
we have to think about in connection 
with this bill is briefly this: It is of very 
great importance to the future peace of 
the world that the world know that 
America intends to play her full part as 
a member of the community of nations. 
The other nations will Judge our atti¬ 
tude by what we practically do, not by 
what we merely say. I do not believe 
we can sweep away the protection of oitr 
duties. I do believe that under a re¬ 
ciprocal trade agreements program we 
can, in an agreement with other nations, 
gradually reduce certain of them. I be¬ 
lieve it of inestimable Importance that 
we give clear, definite notice to the world 
that we intend to do that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog¬ 
nizes the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Rayburn]. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Chairman, I 
would not Impose myself upon you for 
even 5 minutes if I did not fear that 
there is a big chance here to make a big 
mistake. 1 know that In the years to 
come as in the years that have passed 
we have to trade with the remainder of 
the world if we are to have prosperity 
and have employment. I know that we 
cannot sell where we do not buy. I 
know arguments that might have had 
some merit 50 years ago when we were 
a small nation with infant industries; 
but when we are the great creditor na¬ 
tion of the earth, when we are the 
greatest surplus-pr^ucing nation under 
the sun, I know it Is more vital today 
that we trade and have commerce and 
interchange with the nations of the 
earth than ever before. 

Many people have expressed fear of 
what might be done under this bill with 
section 2 in it. There is one man in 
the United States, the head of the Gov¬ 
ernment, who will have the last say on 
this matter. I have here a letter that I 
think should allay the fears of all who 
want their fears allayed. This is from 
the President of the United States: 

Mat 25, IMS. 

The Honorable Sam Ratbuin, 

Hotm ogtee BiiiUUng, 

Mr Dbaa Mb. Bpbabo: Bupplcmenting 
our fionversation yesterday, X wish to repsat 
that I regard the pending maaaurt for the 
renewal and strengthening of the TNUte 
Agreements Act as of the tot order of hn- 
portenoe for the success of my Admlnletra- 
tioxi. 


1 assume there is no doubt that the aet 
wlU he renewed. The real queetlon is 
whether the renewal is to be in such form 
as to make the act effective. For that pur- 
poee the enlargement of authority provided 
by eection 2 of the pending hUl is eesenttal. 

I have had drawn to my attention state- 
mentc to the effect that this increased au¬ 
thority might be used in such a way as to 
endanger or **trade out** segments of Amer¬ 
ican industry, American agriculture, or 
American labor. No such action was taken 
under President Roosevelt and Cordell Hull, 
and no such action will take place under 
my presidency. 

Sincerely yours, 

Harbt S. Truman. 

If I wera e wavering Democrat, with 
that assurance from this man who has 
caught the imagination of the people not 
only of the United States but of the world. 
I would hesitate not to comply with his 
first major request. Xf I were a Repub¬ 
lican Member of this House, realizing the 
tremendous responsibility that rests upqn 
the shoulders of this man, with the 
world’s great work ahead of him as well 
as of you and me, 1 would hesitate to 
throw anything In his way that might 
impede his efforts to bring about world 
order and peace and commerce. 

X understand it has been said around 
these corridors that it matters not what 
the House does, the Senate may not pass 
this bill in this form. Let u$ do our duty, 
regardless of any other body. Iiet us so 
write today that if this socikl order, this 
economic order, this world order crashes 
around us. it will not be upon our heads 
or upon our hearts. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. All time has ex¬ 
pired on the pending amendment. 

The question is on the amendment of¬ 
fered by the gentleman from Minnesota 
[Mr. Knutson! . 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman. I de¬ 
mand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair¬ 
man appointed as tellers Mr. Doughton 
of North Carolina and Mr. Knittson. 

The committee divided; and the tellers 
reported that there were-^yes 174, noes 
197. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Qerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Bailet; Page 2. 
line 13, after aubsection (b) of section 2, in¬ 
sert: 

•'Provided further. That no reduction in 
duty under the Tariff Act of 1280 rates shall 
be made on Imports competing directly with 
artlclee produced by handicraft Industrlee in 
the United States. Handicraft Industries are 
defined as those In which the ealiiries and 
wages or direct and indirect labor constitute 
00 percent or more of the eoeti of production 
and include only those groups of manufac¬ 
turers, eioluding contractors, producing by 
rsoogniaed handiorsft methods, like or simi- 
Isr products, from which the Bureau of the 
Oenaus can obtain and publish industrial 
statlatios. The Tariff Commiatlon shall make 
the final determination of these qualifica¬ 
tions.** 

Mr, BAILEY. BXr. Chairman, this 
amendment is designed solely to prevent 
the liquidation of two established Amer¬ 
ican industries as old as t^ Nation itself. 
Its acceptance by the Congress would not 
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affect a total of 100,000 employees In two 
Industries with a gross annual domestic 
production of less than $150,000,000. It 
would apply primarily to the pottery, the 
hand glassware and earthenware prod¬ 
ucts. 

I know, Mr. Chairman, that the pro¬ 
ponents of this measure have attempted 
to take the sting out of the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act Insofar as it ap¬ 
plies to the hand glass Industry in sub¬ 
section 2 of section 3, which provided 
that the reciprocal trade agreement with 
Czechoslovakia, which was abrogated by 
Presidential order In 1939, cannot be re¬ 
enacted on rates as of January 1. 1945. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BAILEY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. Would 
the gentleman accept shoes and textiles 
as part of his amendment? 

Mr. BAILEY. The gentleman may of¬ 
fer that amendment. 

Mi\ BATES of Massachusetts. Would 
the gentleman accept It as such? 

Mr. BAILEY. I am Interested in the 
glass industry. 

Mr. Chairman, in the event this act 
is passed carrying an additional 50 per¬ 
cent differential It Just simply means 
that the negotiators could go back and 
make the same concessions on the glass 
schedules as are contained In the present 
tariff bill, so the industry will not be any 
better off than it would be or was under 
the agreement enacted in 1938 and abro¬ 
gated in 1939. 

The amendment is plain, and I submit 
it on its merits. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman. 1 ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this amendment and all amendments 
thereto close in 5 minutes. 

Ml*. CASE of South Dakota and Mr. 
LEWIS objected. 

Mr, COOPER, Mr. Chairman, I move 
that all debate on this amendment and 
all amendments thereto close in 5 min¬ 
utes. 

The question was tsiken; and on a divi¬ 
sion (demanded by Mr. Knutson) there 
were—ayes 120, noes 110. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, I de¬ 
mand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair¬ 
man appointed as tellers Mr. Douohton 
of North Carolina and Mr. Knutson. 

The Committee again divided; and the 
tellers reported that there were—ayes 
171. noes 107. 

So the motion was agreed to. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman. I rise In opposition to the 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I am sure that Mem¬ 
bers of the House realize this amend¬ 
ment Is objectionable from at least two 
major standpoints. In the first place, 
it is highly discriminatory and unfair. 
I realise my friend from West Virginia 
is interested in giving what the gentle¬ 
man from Minnesota would call spot 
protection to hand-made glassworks. 
Out of more than 50,000,000 industrial 
workers in the Nation there are only 
6,000 employed In that particular Indus¬ 
try. I have in my district a number 
of textile workers and, like my distin¬ 
guished friend from Massachusetts [Mr. 


BaxisI, 1 have a shoe factory, and nat¬ 
urally I would not think It fair to see 
someone set up a special rule for a limited 
group of workers. As a matter of fact, 
this amendment goes even further than 
the gentleman ffbm West Virginia real¬ 
izes. In possibly a third, and perhaps 
as much as a half, of our industries the 
labor costs may average 50 percent. His 
amendment provides that if the labor 
cost is 50 percent then no trade agree¬ 
ment can be made on a competitive item. 
The next objection to the gentleman’s 
amendment is that it is utterly unwork¬ 
able. There is not a plant in the United 
States where the labor cost remains the 
same from month to month. There may 
be full work one month plus overtime and 
no overtime the next month. There may 
be a high degree of absenteeism one 
month and there may be nobody sick 
or absent the next month. There is not 
a plant in which the labor costs do not 
vary from month to month. 

Of course, they vary from plant to 
plant. What would be the practical ef¬ 
fect of this amendment? Before the 
President could negotiate any trade 
agreements the Tariff Commission would 
have to set out to make a study of labor 
costs to see whether they are above or 
below 50 percent. They could never 
finish that work. If they did finish it, it 
might change before they could nego¬ 
tiate on the basis of whatever findings 
the Tariff Commission reported. A new 
wage contract might be drawn up and 
the labor cost would be changed all over 
again. So I tell you that the real effect 
of this amendment would be to abso¬ 
lutely prohibit the future negotiation of 
a single trade agreement. I hope it will 
be defeated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. All time has 
expired. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair¬ 
man, I offer a preferential motion. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from New York offers a preferential mo¬ 
tion which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Reed of New York moves that the 
Committee do now rise and report the bill 
back to the House with the recommendation 
that the enacting clause be stricken. 

Mr. CCXIPER. Mr. Chairman, I make 
a point of order against the motion. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state the point of order. 

Mr. COOPER. Of course, this is a mo¬ 
tion of the highest privilege, under the 
rules of the House, but I submit to the 
Chair that when it is offered obviously 
for the purpose of gaining a specific ob¬ 
ject—^to extend debate after the time has 
been fixed and the debate closed—that 
such a motion should not be entertained. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. WooMUM of 
Virginia). The Chair will say to the gen¬ 
tleman that the effect of the moUon may 
be to extend the time of debate, but the 
purpose of the motiem is a v^cle by 
which the bill may be killed. If the gen¬ 
tleman from New York CMr. Bsxs] is op¬ 
posed to the bill, this is one way to do it. 

Mr.REEDofNewYoitc. X am opposed 
to the bill, sir, as X have been oonsistently. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair over¬ 
rules the point of order. 


Mr, REED of New York. And what 
Is more, Mr. Chairman. I offered this 
motion to get time to reply to the gen¬ 
tleman from Virginia [Mr. Robertson!. 
We have been foreclosed from debating 
this question as fully as we should. The 
question involved, the gentleman from 
Virginia says, is only a matter of 6.000 
people. Has the time come in the 
United States of America when 6,000 
people have no rights before a great 
legislative body of free people? It is 
about time we took into consideration 
the fact that this is still the United 
States of America. 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REED of New York. I yield. 

Mr. JENKINS. As a matter of fact, it 
will rep resen t 600,000 people. 

Mr. REED of New York. Of course, it 
will, because every article that goes into 
the production of glaasware in West Vir¬ 
ginia and all these other States creates 
pay rolls all over this country. Pay rolls 
are the lifeblood that flows into the 
arteries of trade and prosperity in this 
country. There are a large group of 
men on this floor representing those 
pay rolls from various districts. They 
have a right to be heard. We have been 
debating this question for some time, 
but this is the first time we have had an 
opportunity to speak and to vote and 
offer amendments. This is no time to 
foreclose those interests Involved in this 
legislation. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr, 


Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REED of New York. I yield. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. If this 
amendment fails it means that after the 
war with Japan Is over, Japanese pot¬ 
tery and glassware workers, who only 
earn 20 cents a day, will supply the 
American market. 

Mr. REED of New York. What it 
means Is simply a series of ghost towns. 
These people who work in these fac¬ 
tories are patriotic people. They are 
all buying war bonds. They are mak¬ 
ing their contributions to the war. 
Their sons have been over there fighting 
for the cause to which this country is 
committed. 

Now, you say at this time, when their 
sons are over there, that the people rep¬ 
resenting those interests cannot come 
before the Congress of the United States 
and fight to preserve their pay rolls. 
That is un-American. That is the rea¬ 
son I have offered this motion, to see 
that those people have a chance to be 
heard. 


Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RE ED o f New York. I yield. 

Mr. KEEFE. In the debates on this 
bill the distinguished gentleman from 
West Virginia, the sponsor of this meas¬ 
ure, the distinguished gentleman from 
West Virginia [Mr. Bailey!, and the 
distinguished former Governor of West 
Virginia [Mr. Niily! all pointed out as 
Democrats that this industry in their 
State would be affected deleteriously, and 
people would be put out of jobs if this 
bill is passed. Now, they were speaking 
as Democrats. I wonder if they are go¬ 
ing to vote for this bill under those 
circumstances. 
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Mr. RBaSD of New York. And, what is 
more, we all ought to be voting for the 
United States of America and its in¬ 
terests. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RSE2> of New York. Yes; I yield 
if you do not take up too much of my 
time. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Virginia. Would 
it not be more accurate, in referring to 
what the gentleman from Virginia said 
about the 6,000 workers, to say that he 
said that the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from West Virginia was in be¬ 
half of only 6,000 workers to whom he 
wishes to give special and preferential 
treatment? 

Mr. REED of New York. Many, many 
times 6,000 are involved in this propo¬ 
sition, and all good, sound Americans. 

Mr. DOUQHTON of North Carolina. 
Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
motion. 

I am sure- 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Chairman, a parlia¬ 
mentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. KEEFE. I understood that all 
debate on this matter was to close in 3 
minutes and that that was determined 
by a teller vote. 

The CHAIRMAN. That is correct, but 
the gentleman from New York made a 
motion to strike out the enacting clause 
and there are 5 minutes for and 5 min¬ 
utes against that motion. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Was not that 
motion withdrawn? 

The CHAIRMAN. A motion to strike 
out the enacting clause cannot be with¬ 
drawn except by unanimous consent, and 
the gentleman did not ask unanimous 
consent. 

The gentleman from North Carolina 
tMr. DouGHTOif] is recognized for 5 
minutes. 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
Mr. Chairman, every member of this 
committee, I am sure, is intelligent 
enough to understand the purpose of this 
motion. It is not intended to assist the 
gentleman from West Virginia who of¬ 
fers his amendment in respect of glass¬ 
ware—that is only a local industry—the 
effect of this motion is, of course, to 
kill the bill. When you strike out the 
enacting clause there is nothing left. So, 
why did the gentleman not just wait until 
the opportune time in place of trying to 
kill the bill by indirection or some adroit 
move, why did he not Just wait until the 
right tl* Ae ca me and vote against it? 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr, Chair¬ 
man, will the gentleman yieUdf 

Mr. DOUQHTON of North CaioUna. 
I yield. 

Mr. REED of New York. Certainly I 
am trying to kill the bill. 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina, 
The gentleman admits that the purpose 
of the m otion is to kill the bill. 

lit, REND of New York. Yes; I am 
trying to kill the bill and kill it now in 
the Interest of my country. 


Mr. IX)UQHTON of North Carolina. 
The gentleman is against all reciprocal- 
trade agreements; he is against every¬ 
thing in the bill. He would be against 
the bill even though the amendment to 
section 2 had been adopted. 

Mr. REDD of New York. Mr. Chair¬ 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina? 
I yield. _ 

Mr. REED of New York. Because of 
my interest in my country I want to kill 
this bill at this time. 

Mr. DOUQHTON of North CaroUna. 
Of course, the gentleman admits it. So. 
I say consequently why does he not just 
wait until the right time comes and then 
vote against it? What he is trying to 
do is self-evident, hut I tell him that the 
Membership of this House is intelligent 
enough to see through his move. This 
is an intelligent committee. 

Mr. REED of New York. This will kin 
it; therefore 1 say vote for it. 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
Vote against the motion and vote against 
the amendment offered by the gentle¬ 
man from West Virginia. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentleman 
from New York. 

The motion was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question re¬ 
curs on the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. 
Bailey]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Jttod: On page 2, 
line 2. strike out the figure *'S60” and Insert 
the figure '*$25”; and on page 2, line 11, 
strike out the figure **$60” and Insert the 
figure *‘$26/* 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, I remember 
very well that during the last war the 
need for wheat for ourselves and our 
armies and our allies was so great that 
out in Nebraska where I was born and 
brought up, we plowed up a lot of land 
that should never have been anything 
but grazing land and planted it to wheat 
because the price was $2.25 a bushel. A 
lot of that land has since blown over into 
the districts of some of you who live to 
the east of Nebraska. 

Then the war ended and the men of 
Europe came back from the trenches to 
their fields and factories and in a rela¬ 
tively short time were able to produce for 
themselves most of what they needed 
and did not have to get so much from us. 
We had huge surpluses of wheat, the 
price dropped down and much land lay 
idle and thousands lost their farms. 

Now we are going through the first part 
of that same process again. Every 
available acre has been brought into cul¬ 
tivation. every man and millions of wom¬ 
en have been put to work in order to 
produce enough for ourselves and for 
our men on scores of battle fronts con¬ 
suming under the most wasteful and ex- 
tovagant circumstances possible, and 
ior our allies, and for the mfillohs being 
* Ifiyerated from Axis tyranny. But this 
WiMr will end, too, as other wars have 
endild. In a shorter time than we an- 
tfeUmte most peoples in the woxid will be 


able to produce for themselves most of 
what they need. They will not need to 
get so much from us. America will be 
left with an enormously overexpanded 
plant, both industrial and agricultural, 
able to produce more than we oursdyes 
can consume, or rather more than we can 
buy and pay for, which is the determin¬ 
ing factor. 

Then what are we going to do? There 
are only two posslhilltleB. One is to re¬ 
duce the plant to what we can buy and 
pay for here at home, which means, of 
course, killing the little pigs again, and 
plowing under every third row of cotton. 
It means putting millions of men and 
women out of work at the very time that 
our solaier$ are coming hack and we 
need several million more jobs, not fewer. 
Such a course would plunge us into a 
depression that would make the last one 
look like a picnic. We cannot even con¬ 
sider reducing our plant to produce just 
what we can buy and pay for at home. 

There is only one alternative and that 
is to expand consumptive capacity and 
purchasing power to take the full output 
of our fields and factories at full pro¬ 
duction, that is, we must find or create 
new markets. 

Where can we find or create new 
markets? Again, there are only two 
places, at home and abroad. Every seri¬ 
ous American is working on the problem 
of how to expand markets at home and 
there are great possibilities in that direc¬ 
tion, of coiirse. But, with all the expan¬ 
sion conceivable, I do not believe the 
home market can be enough. 

Sometimes one hears Americans say. 
**We must preserve the American market 
for the American farmer, the American 
laborer, and the American manufactur¬ 
er.*' But it does not require much bold¬ 
ness to predict that never again in our 
lifetime is the American market going 
to be big enough to buy all that the 
American farmer, the American laborer, 
and the American manufacturer of to¬ 
day can produce. 

Therefore we must lay long range 
plans for markets abroad as we never 
had to before. England had to, Japan 
had to, Germany had to. They con¬ 
centrated on foreign trade and were suc¬ 
cessful in getting it. To us it was Just 
a sort of frosting on the cake. It wets 
nice, but we did not have to have it. 
Now we do have to have it. 

It Is true that we cannot maintain 
reasonably full employment and our 
American standard of wages and of liv¬ 
ing by closing our . factories and aban¬ 
doning our farms through admitting 
products that can sell cheaper than our 
own, but it is also true that we cannot 
maintain reasonably full employment 
and our American standard of wages and 
of living by closing down factories and 
abandoning farms through lack of mar¬ 
kets for their products because we will 
not let other people buy our goods and 
pay for them with the only things they 
have, namely, their goods and sendees. 

One of the reasons I have been Inter¬ 
ested in Asia is because the greatest 
remaining undeveloped markets of the 
world are in Asia. Half of the people of 
the world live there, half the mouths to 
be fed, half the bodies to be clothed, half 
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the families to be houeed. Furthermore, 
they produce thlnrs^that do not compete 
with our products as do, for instance, 
the products of Argentina—beef and 
wheat. The Chinese produce tin. tung¬ 
sten. tea, tung oil, chinaware, hog bris¬ 
tles, and many others. 

To have the inside track in develop¬ 
ing those markets, as we can, and to have 
the inside track in helping satisfy them, 
as we can, is, I think, almost our single 
biggest backlog for years to come. Asia 
can come nearer than any other place 
to being for us hereafter what our own 
great West formerly was. We have a 
great stake in building up abroad, as well 
as at home, an enlarging, expanding 
economy, with new industries, more jobs, 
higher wages, more purchasing power, 
and, therefore, greater sales. 

Foreign commerce is more essential to 
us in the years ahead than ever before. 
I believe these reciprocal trade treaties 
are an effective weapon In expanding 
that commerce, and the program should 
be continued. If handled wisely, it will 
strengthen our country’s economy, not 
weaken it, as some have contended. 1 
am for the program, not out of concern 
for other countries but out of concern 
for ourselves. 

But it is more difficult to justify ex¬ 
tending the program for 3 years, and for 
increasing the President’s power, than it 
was 2 years ago. Who can foresee what 
costs of production are going to be 
abroad? And who can foresee what they 
are going to be here? The marked rise 
in cost of materials and of labor in this 
country has done more to increase the 
gap between costs of production here and 
abroad than tariffs did. It is interesting 
to observe many people seeking by every 
device to raise wages and prices and at 
the same time to lower tariffs; that is. 
Increase the disparity between here and 
abroad and at the same time get a freer 
flow of trade. 

Z hope this amendment to reduce from 
50 percent to 25 percent the President’s 
power to raise or lower tariffs from the 
levd existing January 1. 1945, will be 
adopted as a reasonable compromise. 
With all the uncertainty that will pre¬ 
vail imtil conditions abroad become rea¬ 
sonably stabilized, surely not more than 
25 percent will be needed or will be used 
in the next 8 years. Fbr the 37 percent 
of dutiable imports whose tariffs have 
not been changed, the reasons against 
changes must be so strong that it is hard 
to believe a full 60«peroent change will 
be made. While I have the utmost con- 
fldenoe in our President, I do not believe 
he needs so much more power than he 
already has. A great many more Mem¬ 
bers could vote with good consciences for 
a 25-percent increase than can for a 50- 
percent Increase. I will say frankly that 
if X am forced into a choice between a 
50-pereent increase or no increase at all, 
I, myself, must vote for the former. 
There is danger that way. yes. but even 
more danger the other way. However, if 
the majo^ will agree to this amend¬ 
ment, the final vote for the bill will be 
mudi larger and have. I beUeve. better 
jMycholoeical effeetSg with ne crippling of 
its economic effects. 

The BepubUcans have been accused of 
making this a party matter. Well, if a 


substantial percentage of the Repub¬ 
licans are willing to split the difference 
and vote for this compromise of 25 per¬ 
cent. but the Democrats are unwilling to 
yield a bit in order to get unity, and. 
instead, vote as a body against this 
amendment, then the Record will make 
clear to all just who is making it a party 
issue. It will not be the Republicans. 
I hope reas onab leness will prevail. 

Mr. CJOOPER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this amendment and all amendments 
thereto close in 5 minutes. 

'The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Tennessee? 

There was no -objection. 

Mr. LYNCH. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, we are making prog¬ 
ress. When this bill was first introduced 
there was complete objection on the part 
of the minority. Then we got the offer 
of a year extension. Yesterday we got 
the offer of a 2-year extension, and I 
assume if the minority leader had not 
sprained his ankle he might have gone 
the full course to 3 years. We have now 
the situation whereby there is a sugges¬ 
tion to decrease the 50 percent to 25 
percent. However, I do not think the 
gentleman who submitted the proposed 
amendment is familiar with the bill be¬ 
cause, as submittca. the amendment 
would provide for a reduction of 25 per¬ 
cent, not only insofar as any future re¬ 
ductions are ooncerned with respect to 
rates that have already been reduced, 
but it would mean that a great number 
of tariff rates that have not been re¬ 
duced could not be reduced hereafter by 
any more than 25 percent. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LYNCH. I yield to the gentleman 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. JUDD. I want to assure the gen¬ 
tleman that I understand that perfectly, 
and I think it is a proper change. If 
there are reasons sufficiently sound to 
prevent the administration from reduc¬ 
ing rates at all on 37 percent of dutiable 
Imports during 11 years of operation of 
this program, then 1 am convinced that 
those reasons are sufficiently sound not 
to justify a 50-pcrcent reduction in the 
tariffs on those same Imports in the 
next 3 years. 

Mr. LYNCH. The gentleman is argu¬ 
ing against himself because he has stated 
that we should not have the 50-pereent 
allowance due to the uncertain conditions 
of the future. The same would hold true 
for 25 percent. We do not know wMt the 
conditions of the future are gifing to be, 
but that is no reason to blook this legis¬ 
lation. We do not know wihetlier It is 
going to be desirable to reduee by 50 per¬ 
cent the tariff rates on soaie M those 
items that have not been redueed at all. 
We do not know whetber It might not be 
more desirable to rethiee Uiem, say, 30 
percent, and if that U the desirable 
thing to do It ca nn o t bo done under the 
amendment proposed by the gentleman 
from Minnesota. 

It has woitM om to the present time 
that there has been no Injury done to 
American trade by reason of the present 
reciprocal trade agreement law. The 


gentlemen on the minority side have in 
every way indicated that they would go 
along with this bill if we did not have 
section 2 in it; therefore they must un¬ 
derstand. if they are sincere in their 
concession, that no damage has been 
done to American industry and therefore 
under the present bill it is fair to pre¬ 
sume that no damage will be done. 
There is no basis for fear of the future 
because we have a Tariff Commission 
and a Tai^ Committee that will go into 
the whole rate question in a scientific 
way. A scientific way of formulating a 
tariff was asked for by the Republicans 
in their party platform. We are now 
giving you the scientific way. We are 
doing what you yourselves in your party 
platform asl^ to be done; that the tariff 
be not made a logrolling matter, but that 
it be reduced to a scientific procedure. 

We are giving you the procedure. We 
tell you now that it is necessary, as the 
President has indicated, to pass this bill. 
We expect that if you are going to stand 
on your own political platform, your na¬ 
tional platform, you will support the 
President in this because it is the sci¬ 
entific way of formulating a tariff, and 
it is the leadership that your own party 
platform has asked for. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield for a correction? 

Mr. LYNCH. I yield. 

Mr. JUDD. I think perhaps the gen¬ 
tleman is laboring under a misapprehen¬ 
sion. 1 voted against the amendment 
to strike out section 2, and I shall vote 
for the bill on final passage even ii sec¬ 
tion 2 remains in Its present form. But 
I know a great many people on both sides 
of the House who would feel better in 
their hearts, and they could better justify 
their votes to their own conscioiices and 
to the people in their districts, if we all 
could compromise on 25 percent. They 
cannot go for 50 percent and yet do not 
want to refuse any additional power. I 
wonder if the political benefits at San 
Francisco and throughout the world from 
having a 25-percent increase in power 
approved by an overwhelming majority 
of both parties here would not be of 
greater importance than the alleged ben¬ 
efits from getting the greater economic 
power to change tariffs by 50 percent, 
but with the bill just squeaking through, 
even with the help of the votes of some 
Republicans. 

Mr. LYNCH. I think we will get this 
throu^ without a squeak. 

The CHAIRMAN. All time has ex¬ 
pired. 

The question Is on the amendment of¬ 
fered by the gentleman from Minnesota 
[Mr. Judd I. 

The question was taken; and on a di¬ 
vision (demanded by Mr. Cole of Mis¬ 
souri) there were—ayes 81, noes 108. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read os follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr, Case of South 
Dakota: On page 2, in line 1 end in line lO, 
s'hrUce out **50" and Insert "10.” 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, I did not know the gentleman 
from Minnesota was going to offer a 20- 
percent amendment. My amendment 
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would extend the act but limit further 
cuts to an additional 10 percent of exist¬ 
ing rates. 

I have offered this amendment in or¬ 
der that 1 might point out the inconsist¬ 
ency of the approach that has been made 
in several of the arguments recently of¬ 
fered. I wds amazed to hear the speak¬ 
er, the distinguished gentleman from 
Texas, say that the new 50-percent power 
was needed to make effective the recip¬ 
rocal trade-agreements program, for 
that is capable of only this interpreta¬ 
tion, that it is not proposed to make any 
tariff adjustments or reductions in any 
items except those on which there has 
already been made a 50-percent cut. In 
short, that nothing would be gained by a 
simple extension where additional cuts 
could be made only in the fields not al¬ 
ready cut 50 percent. 

The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
Robertson] said that the amendment of¬ 
fered by the gentleman from West Vir¬ 
ginia [Mr. Bailey] was an attempt to 
establish spot protection. By the same 
token, this 50-percent provision means 
spot destruction. If it is necessary to 
have the 60 percent in order to make the 
program effective, the only possible in¬ 
terpretation is that the anticipated fu¬ 
ture tariff reductions are to be made on 
those items that have already suffered a 
50-percent reduction. 

The gentleman from Virginia said the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from West Virginia [Mr. Baxley] pro. 
posed specialized treatment or preferen¬ 
tial protection. That may be, but the 
same logic would say that the pending 
bill proposes specialized or preferential 
treatment in the form of destruction for 
the items heretofore singled out for prior 
50-percent reductions. 

What are the items that have already 
had a 50-percent cut? The ones that 
have been singled out to bear the load 
of demonstrating our international gen¬ 
erosity. The items that have already 
been reduced 50 percent include certain 
glass products, manganese, mica, hides, 
and cattle of certain categories. To say 
that nothing is accomplished by exten¬ 
sion without the power to cut another 50 
percent items already cut 50 percent 
means that the full burden of showing 
to the world an ability to provide a flexi¬ 
ble foreign-trade policy rests upon those 
Industries that have already suffered 50 
percent. The amendment 1 have offered 
limits reduction of existing duties to 10 
percent. 

Perhaps you will go into the field where 
you have already reduced the tariff 50 
percent, but it will mean that before you 
go further than 10 percent, there you will 
also cut the items which have suffered 
no reduction and let them share In 
demonstrating our good will to the world. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. Idr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I yield. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. I do 
not know whether it has come out in de¬ 
bate or not, but the records clearly show 
that two-thirds of the Imports today by 
value are duty free. 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. That 
makes it all the more likely that the bur¬ 
den of demonstrating new good will is 
to fall on the items already given the 
maximum cut. What is the record of 
the reciprocal trade agreements program 
on some of these items? 

In my own State a manganese com¬ 
pany had spent $400,000 up to 1934 to 
establish a domestic manganese indus¬ 
try. After the trade agreement which 
reduced the tariff on manganese 60 per¬ 
cent, that industry simply folded up. 
And the country has paid a big price 
for that folly to get manganese during 
the war. 

The same thing is happening in mica. 
We have built up something of a domes¬ 
tic mica industry during the war. To¬ 
day much of that industry will fold up 
unless given some protection. In these 
critical items related to national defense, 
are we going back to the old theory of 
making ourselves dependent upon the 
rest of the world and knocking these 
vital, strategic industries in the head? 

So I suggest. If you do not want to 
give specialized preferential destruction 
by attacking further the industries 
which have already suffered the 50-per¬ 
cent reduction, that you adopt the 
amendment. Let us share the virtue of 
showing International generosity and 
spread a 10-percent cut across the board 
as far as needed instead of shoving the 
entire burden on those items already 
cut 60 percent. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr, COOPER. Mr. Chairman. I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this amendment and all amendments 
thereto close in not to exceed 7 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BEALL. Mr. Chairman. I would 
like to call the attention of the House 
to an anomalous situation as a result of 
Federal taxes and import duties on beer. 
The Federal tax on beer is $8 per barrel. 
The import duty on Imported beer is 
$7.75 per barrel. The imported beer car¬ 
ries no Federal tax. The foreign brew¬ 
ery has an immediate advantage of 25 
cents per barrel. Our American brew¬ 
eries are being forced to move into for¬ 
eign countries. This situation should be 
corrected. 

Mr. Chairman, as a result df tariff re¬ 
ductions made under the authority of 
the Trade Agreements Act of 1934 and 
increases in excise taxes imposed by re¬ 
cent revenue acts, a situation now exists 
\mder which the tax paid by the domestic 
manufacturer of certain products is 
greater than the duty paid by the im¬ 
porter of similar products, specifically 
those Imported products which are not 
subject to the excise tax in addition to 
the import duty. 

Schedule 344.02 of Customs Duties and 
Internal Revenue Taxes, in effect Aporil 1. 
19W, lists 11 separate items on which no 
Internal revenue tax is paid in addition 
to the duty. On certain of these items 
^ m^ing excise taxes are greater than 
the duties prescribed by the schedule. 


For in the latter not only has all tariff 
protection disappeared, but in effect an 
Import bonus exists. 

For example, the present duty on beer 
is 25 cents a gallon, or $7.75 per barrel of 
31 gallons. Against this, the existing 
internal revenue tax is $8 a barrel; con¬ 
sequently the effective protection is 
minus 25 cents a barrel. The tariff on 
beer has been successively reduced by 
trade agreements from $1 a gallon to 25 
cents a gallon; see page 106, schedule 8, 
paragraph 805, Changes in Import Duties 
Since 1930, revised edition. United States 
Tariff Commission. When the tariff was 
$1 pel gallon, or $31 a barrel, the excise 
tax was $5 per barrel, leaving an effective 
protection of $26 per barrel. As a result 
of trade agreements and Increase in 
taxes, this effective protection of $26 has 
become a penalty of 25 cents. 

A further example of the effect of tar¬ 
iff reductions and Increased excise taxes 
on domestic manufacturers is shown by 
the attached table listing the taxes and 
import duties applicable to alcoholic 
nonbeverage bitters from 1942 to 1945. 
From this table it may be noted that an 
effective protection of $3.90 in the period 
from 1930 to 1934 has now become a pen¬ 
alty of 50 cents per proof gallon. 

The existing condition is probably the 
result of a general but incorrect under¬ 
standing to the effect that paragraph 801 
(b) of the Tariff Act of 1930 applies to 
all imported products. This paragraph 
reads as follows: 

(b) The duties prescribed in the schedule 
8 and Imposed by title I shall be in addition 
to the internal revenue taxes imposed under 
existing law, or any subsequent act. 

Unless pending H. R. 2652 extending 
the authority to negotiate reciprocal 
trade agreements and further reduce 
duties is amended, the present Intolerable 
position of the domestic manufacturer 
of certain products may be made worse. 
The bill as now drawn would permit ex¬ 
isting negative tariffs to be increased, and 
might well make it possible for items now 
afforded some protection to be penalized. 

Unless it is the intention of the Con¬ 
gress to allow what in effect are Import 
bonuses to exist it is essential that the 
existing bill be amended. Draft of two 
suggested amendments, one to prevent 
effective, negative tariffs; the other to 
prevent reduction of effective tariffs to 
zero, follows: 

DRAFT OF SUOCUCBTZD AMENDMENT TO PENDING 

H. R. S8fl2, RBVENTT-NINTH CONORERR, TO 

PREVENT A REDUCTION OF EFFSCTZVX TARIFF TO 

EBRO 

Provided, however, That the duty on any 
Imported product not paying an internal 
revenue tax In addition to exietlng duties 
may not be reduced when a similar product 
Of domestic manufacture is subject, either 
directly or Indirectly, to excise taxes. 

BRAFT OF SUOOXRTXD AMENDMENT TO FENDXNO 

M. R. 2682. BXVXNTT-NINTH OOMdRISi, TO 

PREVENT XgraCTXVX NEGATIVE TARlFFi 

Provided, however, That the duty on any 
Imported product not paying an Internal 
revenue tax In addition to the duties herein 
provided may not be reduced below an 
amount lees than the excise tax imposed, 
either directly or indirectly, upon a similar 
product of domestic manufacture. 
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TaUe ihwHng (1) taxe$ and import duties applieable to alcohcdie nonheveraffe bitters 
from pusMoge of taHff aot of 1922 to spring of 194S and (2) protection agorded or penalty 
imposed on domestic manufacturer 

BomMtlc manufacturer— Importer—Duty per proof 
Tai per proof gallon gallon 

- - - 

Draw Internal penalty 

Qrois Not Duty nwenuo Oroea 

“ ^ tax 


Cept. 0, 1022, to Jan. 1,1027. 20 

Jan. 1, 1027, to Jan, 1,1028. 1.05 

Jan. 1, 1028, to Jan. 18, 1030.. l. lO 

Jan. 18, 1030, to Jan. 12,1084.. 1.10 

Jan, 12, 1034, to July 1,1938. 2.00 

July 1,1088, to Jan. 1,1030. 2.25 

Jan. 1, 1080, to July 1,1040. 2.25 

July 1, 1040, to Got. 1,1041.... 3.00 

Oct. 1, 1041, to Nov. 1, 1942. 4.00 

Nov. 1,1042, to Apr. 1,1944. 8.00 

Apr. 1,1044 to date. 0.00 


None $2.20 


45.00 »$2.1 

2.fi0 

6.00 »3.: 


> **Bitteraof all kinds (except AngoBlura) eontainioR spirits”—Schedule 8, pai 802. Tariff Act 1922. 

* Over-all bitters except Angostura 

* Ang^ura bitters—Schedule 8. par. 802, Tariff Act 1922. 

* Over Angoatura bitters 

* Tariff Act of ig30-Schedule 8, par. 902. 

* United Kingdom (T. D 49753). . ,, 

r Imported beverage bitters made with spirits carry the gro'ss internal revenue tax In addition In the duly Non 
beverage alcoholio bitten do not carry even the net tax. Keferonco {342.02J Schedule of Customs liutitts and luternal 
Revenue Taxes Pavahlc on Imported Alcoholic Beverave? and Other Alcoholic Prep»ration« 


qualifltd right to withdraw or modify, after 
the termination of war or an emergency, a 
rate on a specific commodity, the rate on such 
commodity to be considered as "existing on 
January 1, 1946" for the purpose of this sec* 
tlon shall be the rate which would have 
existed if the agreement had not been entered 
Into. 

"(3) No proclamation shall be made pursu¬ 
ant to this section for the purpose of carry¬ 
ing out any foreign trade agreement the 
proclamation with respect to which has been 
terminated In whole by the President prior 
to the date this subsection is enacted." 

Mr. PACE. Bdr. Chairman. I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read, as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Pace: On page 
8, at the end of section 8 add a new para¬ 
graph as follows: 

"4. No proclamation shall be made pursu¬ 
ant to this section for the purpose of carry¬ 
ing out any foreign trade agreement the 
proclamation with respect to which would 
permit the Importation Into the United 
States of any agricultural commodity at a 
tariff duty plus Its value below the price 
established by Congress through commodity 
loan purchase or other price support pro¬ 
gram for competitive commodities produced 
in the United States." 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman. I ask 
for a vote on the pending amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle¬ 
man from South Dakota (Mr. Case]. 
The amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. Are there any fur¬ 
ther amendments to section 2? 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman. I offer 
an amendment, which Is at the Clerk’s 
desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Bailit: On 
page 3, after line 13, Insert a new subsec¬ 
tion to be known as subsection (C) to read 
as follows: 

"If. as a result of unforeseen develop¬ 
ments and of the concession granted on any 
article enumerated and described In the 
schedules annexed to any agreement, such 
article Is being Imported in such increased 
quantities and under such conditions as to 
cause or threaten serious injury to domestic 
producers of like or similar articles, the 
Government of either country, party to such 
an agreement, shall be free to withdraw the 
concession. In whole or In part, or to modify 
it to the extent and for such time as may be 
necessary to prevent such Injury." 

Mr. BAILEY, Mr. Chairman, the 
amendment in question is section 11 of 
the reciprocal trade agreement approved 
between the United States and Mexico 
in January 1933. In delving through 
the various trade agreements I find that 
this section is attached to the Mexican 
trade agreement, and 1 am at a loss to 
know whether that is indicative of a new 
line of thought in reciprocal trade rela¬ 
tions or whether It is an Indication- 

Mr. COOPER. Will the genUeman 
yield? 

Mr. BAILEY. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. COOPER. This escape clause is 
Inserted in some of the agreements in 
existence, and we have the positive 

assurance in the printed hearings on this 

bill that the State Department wiU in¬ 
clude this escape clause in every trade 
agreement negotiated from now on. 

Mr. BAXLEY, Xn reply to the gentle¬ 
man from Tennessee* why can we not 
write it into the act? 


I submit the amendment on Its merits. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman. I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this amendment and all amendments 
thereto close in not to exceed 6 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. Chairman, I rise In 
support of the amendment. 

• Mr. Chairman, I think the proper time 
to have arrived at the relief that is 
sought by this amendment and by the 
previous amendment offered by the gen¬ 
tleman from West Virginia CMr. Bailey ] 
was on the motion to strike out section 
2 of the bill, which provided for a 
60-perccnt cut in existing protective 
rates. I am sorry the gentleman from 
West Virginia [Mr. Bailey] did not vote 
for that amendment at that time, but 
voted against It. I supported his amend¬ 
ment before. I sincerely hope that the 
House will adopt this amendment. How¬ 
ever, I must confess that the time to 
have accomplished what the gentleman 
from West Virginia [Mr. Bailey] seeks 
to accomplish by the present amendment 
could have been better accomplished by 
the previously offered amendment to 
strike section 2 of the bill, and I am 
sorry the genUeman from West Virginia 
[Mr. Baxley] voted against it. However, 
I hope his present amendment will be 
adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gmtleinan 
from West Virginia tMr. BazlxtL 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as foHows: 

Sec. 3. Such aeetioii 860 to further atmemked 
by adding at the end thereot a new eubaec- 
tioa to read as followa: 

*'(d) (1) When any rate eff duty has been 
increased of decreseed for the duration of 
war or an emergency, agreement or other¬ 
wise, any further Increase or decreaae shall 
be computed upon the beeto of the postwar 
or poat-emerfen^ raite onnried in such agree¬ 
ment or otherwtoa. 

"(9) Where under a foreign trade agree¬ 
ment the United fftatee has reserved the un- 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Georgia is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. PACE. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for five 
additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no obiection. 

Mr. PACE. Mr. Chairman, there 
should be no objection to this amendment, 
I hope it will be accepted by the commit¬ 
tee. 

The amendment simply provides that 
when you, the Congress, by law set up a 
support price for an agricultural com¬ 
modity, take, for instance, wheat, if the 
Congress sets up a support price on wheat 
of say $1 a bushel, this amendment pro¬ 
vides that the duUes shall not be reduced 
so as to permit the importation of foreign 
wheat that can be sold at less than the 


support price of $1. At this time there 
are approximately 30 or more agricultural 
commodities supported under enactments 
by this Congress. The basic commodi¬ 
ties are supported under Uie Triple A 
Act and the acts setting up the Office of 
Price Administration. The other com¬ 
modities are supported under what is 
known as the Steagall amendment, which 


provides that where the War Pood Ad¬ 
ministrator has asked for increased pro¬ 
duction, then such commodity shall be 
supported throughout the war and for at 
least 2 years beyond the declaration ter¬ 
minating the wai- at not less than 90 per¬ 
cent of parity. Certainly It Is logical that 
when the Congi*ess has set up a support 
price for an agricultural commodity that 
it should at the same time prohibit the 
Importation of any competitive commod¬ 
ity which would have the effect of break¬ 
ing the support price and probably break¬ 
ing the United States Treasury. We all 
have concern now, those of us who give 
thought to this subject, over the 
ty of surplus agricultural commochtles 
In this country after the war; we have 
Sn^rn about the capacity of the govwn- 
ment to maintain these support prices. 
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and certainly it would not be proper in 
my Judgment to permit a flood ot com¬ 
petitive foreign agricultural commodities 
to come into this country and break the 
support price that the Congress has set 
up. I think, Mr. Chairman—there may 
be some who do not agree with me—but 
I think that prosperity springs from the 
farm; i think the farmers of this Na¬ 
tion offer the greatest market industry 
has. 

When we give support to the man who 
toils in the field we are giving support 
to the man who labors in the factories 
because if prosperity can be maintained 
on the farm, then certainly prosperity 
will be maintained in Industry. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PACE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusets. I pre¬ 
sume the gentleman means that the cost 
of production upon the farms ought to 
be protected against foreign imports? 

Mr. PACE. I do. but that is not this 
amendment. My amendment simply 
says that when the gentleman and 1 and 
the rest of the Members of Congress say 
that a certain agricultural commodity 
shall be maintained at a certain price 
then no competing commodities may be 
brought in that will break that price. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. Would 
the gentleman Include the cost of manu¬ 
factured products that would also be af¬ 
fected in the same way? 

Mr. PACE. I would not include it in 
my amendment, but 1 am in complete 
sympathy with the gentleman’s position. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. Why 
would not the gentleman put it in his 
amendment? 

Mr. PACE. I do not think it would be 
germane to my amendment, which is 
conflned exclusively to agricultural com¬ 
modities. I am sincere about that. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PACE. 1 shall be glad to yield 
to the distinguished Speaker of the 
House. 

Mr. RAYBURN. The gentleman from 
Georgia knows, of course, that, coming 
from an entirely agricultural district as 
1 do, I am in sympathy with anything 
that might affect agriculture. But the 
gentleman a while ago heard read a letter 
flrom the President of the United States 
in which he said that he did not intend 
to harm agriculture in any fashion. I 
do not know how the gentleman’s amend¬ 
ment may be interpreted. If the gentle¬ 
man’s amendment meant only one thing 
and did not have other Implications, 
probably, it may lead ua into paths we do 
not know ansrthlng about. According to 
the letter from the President of the 
United States that was read here, does 
not the gentleman feel that the President 
will be pretty fair to agriculture? 

Mr. PACE. Of course. I would not 
want my amendment under any circum¬ 
stances to be interpreted as a lack of 
confidence in the President of the United 
States or in the Speaker of the House. 
It occurred to me that where the Con¬ 
gress itself, with the President’s ap¬ 
proval, had flxed a support price, it might 
be logical to provide that that price could 


not be broken by Imports. The Presi¬ 
dent might welcome such limitation. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. Chairman, wlU 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PACE. 1 yield to the gentleman 
from Kansas. 

Mr. CARLSON. I think the House 
should give this amendment very serious 
consideration. Maybe this is not the 
proper amendment, but if we do not pass 
some legislation we are going to take 
funds out of the Federal Treasury under 
section 22 and pay for the importation 
of large amounts of flax, for instance. 
Under the law we must take in 50 per¬ 
cent of the imports from 1029 to 1932. 
Seven million bushels of flax will be com¬ 
ing in from Argentina which will cost us 
$1 a bushel. I think this amendment 
should have very serious consideration. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Georgia has expired. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman. I rise in opposition to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Geor gia. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Virginia. I yield 
to the gentleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman. I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this amendment and all amendments 
thereto close in 5 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, I ob- 
Ject. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that all debate on this amendment and 
all amendments thereto close in 10 min¬ 
utes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Virginia. Mr, 
Chairman, I shall use one-half of my 
first 3 minutes in support of the distin¬ 
guished gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Bates 1 who asked the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. Pace] a very embar¬ 
rassing question as follows: 

If yow proposal ia going to be good for 
agriculture, why Ig it not good for Industry? 

Bir. BATES of Massachusetts. That is 
precisely the question. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Virginia. The 
gentleman could not answer it except to 
say that it would not be germane to his 
amendment. But the proposal of the 
gentleman from Georgia is Just another 
group protection. If you do It to my 
neighbor, it will be all right, but if you 
do it to me, it will not be so good. 

Mr. PACE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Virginia. I yield 
to the gentleman from Georgia, 

Mr. PACE. The difference is that 
Congress Itself has fixed the price on 
agricultural commodities. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Virginia. The 
point I wish to make is this: We have 
had this law on our books 11 years and 
if the first 50 percent would have ruined 
us, It would have ruined us long ago. 
We have not begun to cut agricultural 
liroducts 50 percent under the present 
law. We do not expect to do it under 
this next law. Everything has not been 


cut. Take corn. Corn has not been cut. 
Take wheat. Wheat has not been cut. 
The duty on cattle has been cut a 
little bit, but we have a quota that has 
limited the import to IVa percent of 
domestic production on 700-pound 
steers. In 1939 we hac^the full impact 
of the imports under the cut, and here 
was the picture: The imports of farm 
products, properly called competitive, 
represented the production of approxi¬ 
mately 7,000,000 acres. Exports in the 
same year represented the production of 
28,000,000 acres. On that basis, 1 tell 
you, agriculture gained. We must ex¬ 
port in the days to come about 20 per¬ 
cent of wheat, 40 percent of tobacco, 50 
percent of cotton, and a large percentage 
of rice, prunes, apples, and various other 
things, and we must favor a program of 
freer International trade or our farmers 
will be driven back to regimentation, 
limited production, and ruinous prices. 

'The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog¬ 
nizes the gentleman from California 
[Mr. Hinshaw]. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, may 
I ask the gentleman from Virginia If he 
would like to have the export embargo 
on tobacco seed removed? 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Virginia. The 
only tobacco raised in my district is 
dark fire tobacco, and we have no export 
embargo. 

Mr. HINSHAW. But you do have an 
export embargo on the seed. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Virginia. That 
is on what is called the Virginia type 
of cigarette tobacco, an entirely different 
type. 

Mr. HINSHAW. You see, gentlemen, 
the funny—and this to my mind Is laugh¬ 
able—part is that my friends of the ma¬ 
jority are the highest protectionists in 
the United States. They want them¬ 
selves protected 100 percent, and they 
practically have it right now, only they 
do not want to tell anybody about it. 
They do not want a tariff; no, they Just 
want to keep the stuff out altogether. 
That is really amusing when you get right 
down to it, is it not? .They Just want 
to keep everything out of the country 
that competes with them, but the rest of 
the country can get along with tariff re¬ 
ductions. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman sdeld? 

Mr. HINSHAW. I yield to the gentle¬ 
man from Minnesota. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. How 
about the rest of the country being ex¬ 
pendable? 

Mr. HINSHAW. Oh, I would not say 
that. I think they have a regard for us. 
But I would just like to mention this 
fact. Here we have the Agricultural Ad¬ 
justment Act that makes provision for 
the placing of import embargoes upon 
any agricultural product which appears 
to be coming in here In such volume 
as to ruin the American market. The 
gentleman’s amendment Is absolutely un¬ 
necessary. Of course. I understand that 
he has an import tariff of about |7 a hun¬ 
dred pounds on his well-known peanuts, 
so he does not have to worry. But the 
rest of us do have to worry* We do not 
have those high tariffs on some of the 
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products that we raise in our districts, 
because tariffs on our products have been 
cut in half. 

Mr. PACE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr.HINSHAW. I yield to the gentle¬ 
man from Georgia. 

Mr. PACE. I am sure if the gentleman 
will read the import quota language he 
will see that it is not effective, because it 
especially says that any country that re¬ 
duces its Importation 50 percent, using 
the years 1928-33, cannot have a quota 
put on. 

Mr. HINSHAW. The quota language 
says that not less than 50 percent of the 
Importations in the years 1929 to 1933 
can come into the United States, if I read 
the act correctly. I have been search¬ 
ing for a copy of the Rbcord of yesterday 
which has the exact figures, and I do not 
find one because they have been removed. 
I suggest that if these people on my 
right, the majority, want to be consistent 
and honest with the world that they 
stand up here and say what they mean. 
They do not want tariffs—no; they want 
to shut out imports that compete with 
them, completely, by setting up a system 
of import quotas and embargoes. They 
should come in here with clean hands. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog¬ 
nizes the gentleman from Oklahoma 
I Mr. Rizley]. 

HJr. RIZLEY. Mr. Chairman, I shall 
not take the full 2 minutes. I have here¬ 
tofore had my say and made my speech 
and expressed my views in respect to the 
dangers this bill will be to the agricul¬ 
ture and mineral Interests of my State. 
I have a telegram here from the pres¬ 
ident of the State board of agriculture 
of my State, Joe C. Scott, who is a farm¬ 
er in his own right, and who has been 
elected on the Democratic ticket three 
times to the all-important position he 
now holds in Oklahoma. He realizes 
that if we remove the protection we must 
have and permit agricultural products 
from other countries to flood our markets 
at low prices, we will destroy the Amer¬ 
ican market for the American farmer; 
the same thing will also affect our min¬ 
erals and mineral products. He is in 
favor of the amendment offered by the 
distinguished gentleman from Georgia. 
Since he is not here to speak for him¬ 
self, I want to read his telegram into the 
Record; 

Urge your immediate consideration and 
support of amendment to H. R. 3240. 
Stephen Pace, of Georgia, is In favor of and 
will Introduce amendment providing for no 
reduction In tariff to be made which will 
permit sale in United States of any Imported 
agricultural or mineral product at prices be¬ 
low parity level established by Oongress. 
We must have protection for agricultural 
parity and I urge your support of this amend¬ 
ment. 

Tbe CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog¬ 
nises the gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Bate s!. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, X offer an amendment to the 
amendment 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Bates of Massa- 
chiisetts to the amendment offered by Ur. 
Pace: Strike out the period at the end of the 


sentence and insert "or any manufactured 
article at a tariff duty plus Its value that 
would be below the cost of producing a 
comparable article in the United States as 
determined by the United States Tariff Com¬ 
mission.'* 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order against the amend¬ 
ment to the amendment that it is not 
germane to the pending amendment. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. Will the 
gentleman withhold the point of order? 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, I re¬ 
serve the point of order. If the gentle¬ 
man would like to speak on his amend¬ 
ment. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, apparently the chickens are 
coming home to roost in Georgia. You 
are beginning to feel the impact of for¬ 
eign-made goods made with cheap labor 
abroad. We who live in the Industrial 
areas of the country have felt that im¬ 
pact over a period of many years. 

I have shown on the floor of the House 
today that in one city alone, out of 55 
factories making shoes, 28 were making 
the particular type shoes that were com¬ 
ing in here from Czechoslovakia, and of 
those 28 factories 17 had to close their 
doors and the other 11 were in various 
stages of liquidation. Those shoes were 
coming in here below the cost of produc¬ 
ing them In this country. 

If you want to stop the importation 
of peanuts or any other agricultural 
commodity at below the parity cost, you 
ought to stop also the importation of 
manufactured goods in competition with 
the labor of our country, at prices with 
which we cannot possibly compete. 

We know from sad experience that we 
are up against a hard situation. We 
know that during this war manufactur¬ 
ing indUvStrles have been developed in 
other parts of the world and that after 
this war is over tlie products of those 
industries will come into competition 
with ours right within our own country. 

We are an industrial part of the coun¬ 
try and upon those Industries we must 
depend for our economic well-being. It 
is for the interests of the people I repre¬ 
sent that I am here protesting against 
any law that will permit these cheap 
products from abroad to come In here 
and wipe out our factories and the Jobs 
of our working men and women. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, I in¬ 
sist on my point of order that the 
amendment is not germane to the pend¬ 
ing amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains 
the point of order. 

The question is on the amendment of¬ 
fered by the gentleman from Georgia 
LMr. Pace]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offartd by Mr. Neely: On page 
8, after line 8, insert a new Motion as fol¬ 
lows: 

"Sec. 4. Such section 350 is further amend¬ 
ed by adding thereto the following new sub¬ 
section : 

*"(e) No foreign-trade agreement shall be 
concluded and no proclamation shall be is¬ 
sued, under this section, with respect to 


hand-made glassware or hand-made pot¬ 
tery.' " 

Page 3, line 9, strike out "Sec. 4." and In¬ 
sert in lieu thereof "Sec. 6.” 

Mr. NEELY. It is my hope that Re¬ 
publican applause will sometime be as 
vociferous at the conclusion of an ad¬ 
dress I have delivered as it has just been 
in anticipation of what I am about to say. 

Mr. Chairman, Woodrow Wilson once 
remarked that “We cannot commit eco¬ 
nomic murder without committing polit¬ 
ical suicide.” The present administra¬ 
tion in making, perpetuating, or annul¬ 
ling reciprocal trade agreements will not 
be unmindful of the truth of this aphor¬ 
ism. It certainly has neither reason nor 
desire to destroy Itself by wrecking in¬ 
dustries, diminishing employment, or 
lowering the standards of living of those 
upon whose good opinion and support its 
length of life depends. 

Harry Truman will be President for 
the 3-year period to which the opera¬ 
tion of the bill is limited, and for a full 
4-year term following the expiration of 
the one he is now brilliantly serving to 
the entire satisfaction of the American 
people. He will never fall to exercise his 
right or discharge his duty to terminate 
a trade agreement that becomes injuri¬ 
ous to the proprietors or the employees of 
any legitimate industry in the land. Un¬ 
der the Truman administration trade 
agreements will be utilized exclusively 
for the promotion of the general welfare. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield for a question? 

Ml*. NEKLY. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York if the time he consumes 
will not be deducted from mine. 

Mr. TABER. It will be deducted from 
the gentleman’s time. But I was won¬ 
dering why. If the gentleman has such 
faith in President Ti’uman, he is offering 
his amendment? 

Mr. NEELY. If the gentleman had 
been patient for anothei* moment he 
would have learned that his question had 
been answered. 

Unhappily for me, 9.950 of my con¬ 
stituents do not fully share all my faith 
or all my opinions in the Important mat¬ 
ter under consideration. These are en¬ 
gaged In making pottery and glassware 
by hand. My district, which has less 
than a fourth of a percent of the popu¬ 
lation of the United States, contains more 
than 17 percent of all those in this coun¬ 
try who by hand make pottery, and more 
than 20 percent of all those who by hand 
make glass. All these and nearly 44,000 
more who are similarly employed in other 
places are of the opinion that the bill, if 
passed in its present form, will either 
rob them of their jobs or compel them 
to compete with the victims of starvation 
wages in other lands. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. NEELY. I gladly yield for a ques¬ 
tion. 

Mr. LEWIS. If the gentleman will 
yield to permit me to make a statement, 
I would like him to add to the nlne- 
thousand-and-some odd of his constitu¬ 
ents something like 15,000 of my con¬ 
stituents. 
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Mr. NEELY. The 15*000 mentioned by 
the gentlemen were induded in the 44,- 
000 to whom 1 just referred. 

Let me entreat the House to allay the 
haunting fears of all our hand-makers of 
pottery and gla88-<-of whom there are 
53*586 in the United States—by excluding 
their production from the operation of 
the bill. These workers have, in the 
past* been subject to keen competition. 
They believe that it will again plague 
them after the war. 

Let us adopt the amendment and 
ther^y render a service which, without 
Impoverishing any, will make more than 
53.000 of our toiling, deserving fellow 
citizens* richer in happiness and hope 
than Midas was with all his gold. 

Mr. ELNUTSON. Mr. Chairman. I rise 
In opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KNUTSON. I yield. 

Mr. COOPER. I ask unanimous con¬ 
sent, Mr. Chairman, that all debate on 
this amendment and all amendments 
thereto close in not to exceed 5 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
could not figure out why the gentleman 
from West Virginia [Mr. Neely] voted 
against my amendment to eliminate sec¬ 
tion 2. which would have obviated the 
necessity for his throwing himself out a 
life line at this time. 

If this blU goes through as is planned, 
my folks are going to need cheap glass. 
They are going to buy their glass in Bel¬ 
gium, because they will not have enough 
money to buy American-made glass. 
Therefore I am going to vote against this 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. All time has ex¬ 
pired. 

The question is on the amendment of¬ 
fered by the gentleman from West Vir¬ 
ginia [Mr. NeeltI. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

8bc. 4. Section 4 ot the act entitled “An 
act to amend the Tarill Act of 1930,“ ap¬ 
proved June 13, 1984 (U. 8. C.. 1040 ed., 
title 10, eec. 1854), relating to the govern¬ 
mental agencieg from which the President 
■hall eeek information and advice with re¬ 
spect to foreign-trade agreements, is amend¬ 
ed by inserting after ''I^artments of state’* 
the following ‘War, Navy.” 

Mr. QBARHART. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment which I send to the 
desk. 

The derk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. OSAimurr: Page 
S, after line 15. Insert a new esetlan to be 
known as section 6, to read as foUows: 

”8bc. 6. Subsection a of eeetlcin 890 of the 
Tariff Act of 1030, as amended (XT. 0. 1040 

ed.* 8upp IV, title 10. lec. 1851 (a) (3)) 
la amended by striking therefrom the follow¬ 
ing sentence, to wit: 

** The proclaimed duties end other Import 
restrlcUons shall apply to articles the growth, 
produce, or manufacture of all foreign coun¬ 
tries. whether imported directly or indirectly: 
JPfoiHkted, That the Preeident may suspend the 
applieatlon to erticlee the growth* produce, 
or manufsoture of any country because of 
its discriminatory treatment of American 
commerce or because of other acts or policies 
which In his opinion tend to defeat the 


purposes set forth In this section; and the 
proclaimed duties and other import restric¬ 
tions* shaU be in effect from and after such 
time as is specified in the proclamation. 
The President may at any time terminate 
any such proclamation in whole or in part.’ ” 

“And inserting In lieu thereof the follow¬ 
ing: 

“ The proclaimed duties and other import 
restrictions shall not be applied without com¬ 
pensating concessions to the United States 
to articles the growth, produce, or xnanufac- 
ture of any other country, whether Imported 
directly or Indirectly, unless the United States 
Tariff Oommlsslon shall first find and report 
to the President that the ooimtry to which 
the generalization of such concessions in the 
markets of the United States is contemplated 
is not substantially discriminating against 
American commerce or Indulging In acts or 
pursuing policies which tend to defeat the 
purpose set forth In this section. The Pies- 
Ident shall, upon receipt of a report from the 
United States Tariff Commission that a coun¬ 
try to which concessions in the United States 
markets have been generalized is substan¬ 
tially discriminating against American com¬ 
merce or has committed acts or is pursuing 
policies which tend to defeat the purposes 
set forth in this section, shall susi^nd the 
application to articles the growth, produce, 
or manufacture of such offending country. 
It shall be the duty of the Tariff Commlition 
to promptly prepare such a report when di¬ 
rected so to do by the President, the Con¬ 
gress. the House of Representatives. Commit¬ 
tee on Ways and Means, or the Senate Com¬ 
mittee on Finance, and to make copies thereof 
available to the President, the Congress, and 
to such committees. The proclaimed duties 
and import restrictions shall be in effect from 
and after such time as is specified in the 
proclamation. Tlie Preaident may at any 
time terminate any such proclamation in 
whole or In part.' ” 

Mr. CCX^PER. Mr. Chairman. I re¬ 
serve a point of order against the amend¬ 
ment at least until I have had an oppor¬ 
tunity to examine it. 

Mr. GEARHART. Mr. Chairman. I 
ask unanimous consent to proceed for 
three additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from California is recognized for 3 min¬ 
utes. 

Mr. GEARHART. Mr. Chairman, the 
phrase “reciprocal trade agreement’* 
trips off the tongue very lightly: its im¬ 
pact upon the ears is very pleasant. On 
hearing those seductive words most lis¬ 
teners immediately visualize representa¬ 
tives of two nations* the United States 
one of them, sitting about a council table 
and working out a give-and-take deal— 
a Yankee horse trade, David Harum 
style—the United States granting some¬ 
thing and the other nation granting 
something, a contract evehtuaUy evolv¬ 
ing. Up to that point that is about what 
it actually is, but do the people who use 
this phrase “reciprocal trade agreement” 
so lightly realize that the concessions we 
make on our end of the contract are ex¬ 
tended by the application of the most- 
favored-nation treatment to every other 
najdon on the face of the earth, without 
compensation, without any consHferatlqb 
whplmwver? And do they realte fhfit 
non^ bf the nations on the other end of 
the xmnous trade agreements we mfdce 
extend the concession they make to the 


United States or to any other country? 
The other nations deal on a bilateral 
basis and we, by generalizing, Insist 
upon dealing upon a multilateral basis: 
in other words* individual nations grant 
us concessions for concessions in the 
markets of the United States* but we* 
with lavish hand* and with a grand 
flourish* extend the concessions we 
granted to an individual nation to all of 
the other nations of the world—this 
without any compensation at all. 

There is one thing that we. as Ameri¬ 
cans* pride ourselves in, and that is that 
whenever we enter into a contract, when¬ 
ever we make an agreement, we keep it 
in the letter and in the spirit in which 
it is written. 1 do not think there is any¬ 
one in this Chamber who will rise and 
say that the United States has ever made 
a treaty which it has thereafter willfully 
violated or thereafter immediately taken 
steps to prevent the other party to the 
treaty from enjoying to the full extent 
the benefits which we granted. 

I wish I could say that of the other 
nations who join with us in these re¬ 
ciprocal trade agreements. 

After they, have granted these conces¬ 
sions they do not do everything they can 
to see to it that we fully enjoy the bene¬ 
fits they have granted; in fact, they cto 
just the opposite. They immediate!!? 
take i^eps to prevent our enjoying the 
very concessions they have given us. 
France, Belgium, Switzerland, ancf the 
Netherlands immediately depreciated 
their currencies by large percentages in 
order to wipe out—and they did wipe 
out—every concession they gave us in the 
treaties they signed with us. 

- Are we going to stand by and let the 
world laugh at us as they, by one in¬ 
genious method after another, deprive 
use of the concessions which they have 
given us? And yet they are doing it 
every day. I could call off to you hun¬ 
dreds of different ingenious schemes 
they are setting up every day, one after 
another, to wipe out the benefits they 
conceded to us in return for concessions 
we had given them. They indulge not 
only in currency depreciation but they 
Impose import quotas, license controls, 
manipulate their foreign exchange, es¬ 
tablish multiple-level tariffs, set up slid¬ 
ing tariffs, enter upon discriminatory bi¬ 
lateral agreements with third nations, 
encourage cartels, impose export tariffs, 
which, of course, we Americans must pay. 

Mr. Chairman, this business of giving 
concessions in the American market to 
108 of the customs districts of the world 
in return for concessions in the markets 
of the one hundred and ninth Is absurd. 
And when you observe that the ungrate¬ 
ful 108 immediately busy themselves in 
devising all sorts and kinds of barriers 
to prevent us from enjoying the conces¬ 
sions which we get from but one of the 
nations, the one that signed wlth.us, I 
think it is about time to check and double 
check the system which produoed this 
ridiculous result. If they Insist on trad¬ 
ing bilaterally and indulg in g in dtsoviml- 
nations* discriminations alone 
us, should we not give some oonMdera- 
tlon to fighting fire with fire?. Tliai is, 
placing our totemattonal tnuUng on a 
bilateral, basis as Uiey have alxeady 
placed theirs? 
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I am going to call a witness or two. 
They will be New Deal witnesses, gentle¬ 
men who have appeared time and again 
before the Ways and Means Committee 
to testify In support of New Deal meas¬ 
ures. What does Mr. Robert H. Patchin. 
president. Grace Steamship Lines, say 
about what England is doing to us with 
her sterling bloc and with her Empire 
preference agreements? He stated: 

The sterling area is not a policy which 
might hereafter be adopted. It exists today 
and is being extended and the exchange re¬ 
strictions thereunder are being increased and 
diversified. 

As a postwar policy it would substitute a 
vast regional management of exchange for 
multilateral trade relations, and control bi¬ 
lateral barter for free multilateral com¬ 
merce. • • • 

In general, the other parties to these agree¬ 
ments agreed to accept payment for their 
exports to Britain or other countries in the 
sterling area In pound sterling, which can be 
expended only within the sterling area and 
cannot be converted into dollars or the cur¬ 
rency of any other countries outside the 
sterling area except by special permis¬ 
sion. ♦ • • 

The sterling area consists of the British 
Dominions (except Canada and Newfound¬ 
land). the Empire, and British mandates and 
protectorates. • • • 

With the bilateral agreements there has 
thus been created a network of managed- 
exchange control covering about 40 percent 
of the earth’s surface, cutting across the 
multilateral channels in which International 
commerce formerly moved. • * • 

Lord Keynes stated soon after Bretton 
Woods that the proposals therein adopted did 
not prohibit bilateral trade and currency 
agreements. 

Britain up to that time had made currency 
agreements with the following countries: 
Argentina. Brasil. Bolivia, Chile, Greece, Hun¬ 
gary, Norway. Paraguay, Peru. Portugal. 
Rumania, Spain, Sweden, Turkey, and 
Uruguay. 

Quite recently new agreements have been 
made by Great Britain with some of the fore¬ 
going. including Sweden, and additional 
agreements made by Great Britain and 
France, Belgium, Holland, and Egypt, while 
negotiations are reported with Turkey and 
others. • • • 

It (the sterling bloc agreement) would ap¬ 
parently work against exports of the United 
States to countries which habitually had 
sterling balances which in part they converted 
into dollars needed to pay for their purchases 
in the United States. 

Mr. Chairman, do you realize that 
every one of those nations, covering 40 
percent of the earth’s surface, have 
made a solemn agreement one with the 
other not to buy anything that the 
United States produces, not to buy any¬ 
thing outside of the bloc which can be 
supplied by a member of the bloc? How 
silly sounds all of this talk about doing 
away with barriers and doing away 
with discriminations through the simple 
device of a so-called reciprocal trade 
agreement, Hull formula. There are 
more discriminations in the world today 
than there were In 1934 when Mr. Hull 
first advocated this reciprocal trade pro¬ 
gram. Instead of lessening the num¬ 
ber that then vexed us through the ad¬ 
ministration of his enlightened pro¬ 
gram, many more have been devised— 
all for the purpose of driving American 
goods from the markets of the world. 

Let us put our own trade on the same 
basis that they trade. That is all that 


they can understand. That you will do, 
if you adopt my amendment. Let us 
fight fire with fire. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, I with¬ 
draw my reservation of a point of order 
and ask unanimous consent that all de¬ 
bate on this amendment and all amend¬ 
ments thereto close in not to exceed 5 
minutes. 

T*he CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in oppasitlon to the 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, we went very fully into 
this question in 1943. The essence of this 
amendment is to ask us to retrace the 
steps that we first took under the lead¬ 
ership of a great Republican Secretary 
of State, Charles-Evans Hughes, who 
negotiated for U". the first treaty which 
Included the most-favored-nations 
clause. That was in 1923, and we have 
consistently followed that policy ever 
since, although we were by no means 
the first nation in the world to adopt 
that forward-looking program. 

In 1860 Great Britain negotiated a 
treaty with France knev/n as the Cobden 
Treaty, which provided that all conces¬ 
sions extended by one to the other, and 
vice versa, should be extended to all 
trading countries of the world. That 
was 85 years ago. Europe had that pro¬ 
gram long before we adopted it in 1923, 
but in 1922, when we passed the Fordney- 
McCumber Act, we really went back on 
what we were setting out to do, because 
the Fordney-McCumber Act we^ con¬ 
strued by a great many nations as rais¬ 
ing tariff walls against them. 

I invite your attention to the testi¬ 
mony of Hon. Charles Taft before our 
committee, who annihilated the argu¬ 
ment that we should go back to bilateral 
agreements because of currency manipu¬ 
lations and alleged discriminations. 

Mr. GEARHART. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Virginia. I yield 
to the gentleman from California. 

Mr. GEARHART. The gentleman 
from Virginia may remember that Mr, 
Taft testified that the growing sterling 
bloc was the most dangerous thing that 
the State Depaitment has to deal with 
from now on. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Virginia. I think 
that is true, and It will grow that much 
faster If we abandon the forward-looking 
program contemplated by this bill, that 
when we negotiate a trade agreement we 
and the country with which it is negoti¬ 
ated both agree to give to all nations the 
same concessions that we give to each 
other. It is to break down the program 
in Europe of cartels, private and public, 
of currency manipulations and all those 
other restrictions in trade over and 
above tariff duties that we are seeking 
in the passage of this bill and the com¬ 
panion Bretton Woods monetary pro¬ 
gram. 

On page 49 of the committee report we 
consider the question of equality of 
treatment, and the next three pages of 
the report are devoted to that matter. 


It includes a letter which the Secretary 
of State, Mr. Hull, wrote to my distin¬ 
guished colleague from California, which. 
I think, pretty well settles the issue 
raised in 1943 on this very same point. 
His amendment would take us away from 
what might be called In this country 
the Republican program of the most- 
favored-nations treatment and carry 
us back to a bilateral and a barter and 
exchange program, which is the very 
antitheses of what we are seeking to do 
in this bill, namely, breaking down the 
barriers to freer international trade. 

Mr. GEARHART. Mr. Chairman, if 
the gentleman will yield further, does 
the gentleman from Virginia recall the 
name of any nation on the face of the 
earth which, like the United States, ex¬ 
tends without compensation the uncon¬ 
ditional most-favored-nation clause? 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Virglna. Why, 
nearly all of them have it. 

Mr. GEARHART. There is not one 
on the face of the earth, and the gen¬ 
tleman cannot name one. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Vlrgina. That 
charge was made in the committee, but 
it was answered that nearly all of them 
extended it. It was one of the prin¬ 
ciples on which we negotiated our trade 
agreements in order that we may benefit 
from them and they benefit from us. and 
then that both will extend the benefits 
to the other nations. But we have done 
this much to protect against imports from 
nations giving us no specific concessions: 
we negotiate the tariff cut on the item 
of which the negotiating nation is the 
principal supplier, we impose quotas, and 
we have an escape clause as protection 
against discrimination. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope the amendment 
will be defeated. 

Tlie CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from California IMr. Gearhart]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman. I of¬ 
fer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Knutson! On 
pan 3, after line 15. Insert the following: 

‘^Sxc. 6. Hereafter in computing the dlt- 
ference between foreign and domestic ship 
construction costs for the purposes of the 
construction-differential subsidy under the 
Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as amended, the 
domestic construction cost shall in no event 
be considered as exceeding that percentage 
of the foreign construction cost which is 
equal to the average rate of tariff duties, as 
determined by the United States Tariff Com¬ 
mission (all such duties for this purpose to 
be placed on an ad valorem basis) in effect 
during the immediately preceding colendar 
year.” 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order against the amend¬ 
ment that it Is not germane to the bill. 

Mr. KNUTSON. I was hopeful the 
gentleman would accept It in the interest 
of economy. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle¬ 
man from Minnesota desire to be heard 
on the point of order? 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, the 
purpose of this amendment is to equaltee 
* the average ad valorem tariff and -he 
tariff that we pay shipbuilding. One is 
100 and the other is 32. I want to bring 
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them to parity. Everything is parity 
these days. 

Mr. COOPER. X suggest the gentle- 
man introduce for that purpose 

and let it be referred to the Committee 
on Merchant Marine and Fineries, con¬ 
sidered. and reported, and not come from 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Mr. KNUTSON. I think 1 will refer it 
to the Committee on. Ways and Means. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains 
the point of order. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Citrtib: On page 
8, after line 15. Insert the following: 

"Ssc. 5. Not later than 60 days after the 
date of the enactment of this act. the Chief 
of Staff of the Army and the Chief of Naval 
Operations shall Jointly certify to the United 
States Tariff Commission the names of those 
materials which. 1 \ their opinion, are stra¬ 
tegic and critical In relation to the defense 
of the United States by reason of having been. 
In the prewar period, produced In the United 
States In Insufficient quantities to meet de¬ 
fense requirements and essential civilian re¬ 
quirements in time of national emergency. 
Upon receiving such certification the Tariff 
Commission shall, with respect to each such 
material, make an Investigation, and a report 
to the President and to the Congress contain¬ 
ing its recommendations, with respect to the 
tariff and other import treatment which 
should be accorded such material, including 
any synthetic or other substitute therefor. 
In the interests of the defense of the United 
States and In the Interests of the civilian 
economy in time of national emergency, it 
being the policy of Congress to maintain con¬ 
tinuous production of such materials in the 
United States at all times in order that such 
production may be immediately available in 
time of national emergency. Such reports 
shall be made within 1 year after the date of 
the enactment of this act.** 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, I re¬ 
serve a point of order against the 
amendment. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Chairman, a great 
many of the proponents of this measure 
who were before our committee agreed 
that those things that might be classed 
as, strategic and critical materials as far 
as our national defense is concerned 
ought to be considered in a different 
class. For Instance, I asked Secretary 
Wallace if he thought we should apply 
the doctrine that we should purchase 
wherever we could the cheapest. He 
said in effect that he believed certain 
modifications or qualifications should 
be made to that doctrine. 1 asked him 
what qualifications, and this is his reply: 

National defense is first and foremost, that 
If certain skills are very necessary to protect 
this Nation in wartime, If certain industries 
are very Important to protect this Nation in 
time of war, we should maintain those in¬ 
dustries no matter if they are lees efficient 
than industries abroad. 

I want to read to you portions of a let¬ 
ter which arrived on my desk this morn¬ 
ing from Mr. W. M. Jeffers, the rubber 
osar. Here is what he has to say in ref¬ 
erence to our synthetic rubber program: 

Had it not been for the recommendations 
made in the Baruch report with respect to 
synthftlo rubber, and had the program not 
been **bulled through** as it was, I think it 
is aedurate to say that there would have 
been no invasion of Europe, nor the South 


Pacific, and our domestic economy would 
have broken down because of shortage of 
tires. 

I am not going to read you the entire 
letter.. He encloses his memorandum to 
the President at the time he resigned. 
Referring particularly to the last para¬ 
graph. I quote: 

At the risk of repetition, 1 should like to 
emphasize that never again should this coun¬ 
try be placed in the position where the lack 
of rubber and those other materials essential 
to the production of rubber products can 
become a threat to Its safety. 

There are many other articles besides 
rubber. There is manganese and many 
metals of which the production in this 
country is such that it cannot go on with¬ 
out some additional protection. These 
items are greatly needed for our defense. 
I have a telegram here which I am going 
to read. I have not had time to Investi¬ 
gate the full import of it. but it shows 
what you are doing in this bill. You are 
giving bargaining power to the State 
Department over the defense of our 
country to be determined by negotia¬ 
tions with foreign countries. You may 
be negotiating with some potential ene¬ 
mies when you do that. I want to read 
this telegram from a wholesaler in 
Omaha, Nebr., referring to this bill. I 
quote: 

This would ruin American firearms and 
ammunition Industry and create undesirable 
situation; also, one of great danger to future 
public safety In case of war. We urge a vote 
against the proposed 60-peroent decrease in 
Import duties and proposed time extension 
of 3 years or that you introduce or support 
an amendment to have firearms gnd am¬ 
munition reciprocally excluded. After the 
last war the cotmtry was flooded with Ger¬ 
man, Spanish, and Belgian firearms. 

Mr. Chainnan, I am very sorry that 
the majority who control this House may 
see fit to interpose a technical objection 
to the consideration of this amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for one 
additional minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Nebraska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Chairman, my 
amendment merely asks the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff to prepare a list of strategic and 
critical materials and give it to the Tariff 
Commission for the Tariff Commission 
to report to the President and the Con¬ 
gress within I year on how to protect 
these industries. We need rubber, met¬ 
als, timing instruments, and other de¬ 
fense materials available at all times. 
Are we going to legislate soientiflcally 
or not? Do you want any Information 
as to how to protect this country? We 
should carry out the congressional policy 
stated in the amendment; *'to maintain 
continuous production of such materials 
In the United States at all times in order 
that such production may be imipedl- 
ately available in time of national emer¬ 
gency.” 

Blr. Chairman. I wish to Insert in the 
Ricord Mr. Jeffers’ letter and memo¬ 
randum; also a telegram from John B. 
Trevor. 
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Mr. Chairman, I hope that a point of 
order will not be made. I do not feel 
that the majority would want to hinder 
that which pertains to our national 
defense. 

UmoM Pacific Rauxoad Co., 
Omaha, Nebr., Uay 25, 2945, 
Hon. Caxl T. Cuims, 

House Offlee Building, 

Washington, D, C. 

Mt Dear Conqsxsbmak: Because of the 
terrific pressure of other matters 1 have de¬ 
layed replying to your query as to my views 
with respect to the necessity for protecting 
our synthetic rubber production. 

I attach hereto copy of a memorai*dum 
that I prepared for the President at the time 
I resigned as Rubber Director September 1, 
1943. X direct your attention to the doling 
paragraph of this memorandum. 

I hove not been in direct touch with the 
rubber program since I left Washington. At 
that time, from the information available 
to me. I was of the opinion that synthetic 
rubber could be produced in this country 
and successfully compete with plantation 
rubbers from the Far Bast. 

Had it not been for the recommendations 
made in the Baruch report with respect to 
synthetic rubber, and had the program not 
been “bulled through’* as it was. I think It 
le accurate to say that there would have 
been no Invasion of Europe, nor the south 
Pacific, and our domestic economy would 
have broken down because of shortage of 
tires. 

I would Imagine that the Investment now 
in the synthetic rubber plants would be in 
the neighborhood of $800,000,000. The 
synthetic rubber industry should under no 
circumstances be considered as a war baby; 
rather, that it is an absolute necessity and 
that It must be protected. 

There is another angle in connection with 
the production of synthetics from alcohol. 
You are familiar with the soft corn produc¬ 
tion In the Midwestern States, including 
Nebraska, this last season. The alcohol plant 
at Omaha, which was authorized and bunt 
as a result of the recommendations con¬ 
tained in the Baruch report, has been using 
for the past several months 36,000 bushels of 
soft com a day In producing commercial 
alcohol. Most of this has gone into the 
manufacture of synthetic rubber. It there¬ 
fore seems to me that continuation of syn¬ 
thetic rubber plants becomes also an agri¬ 
cultural problem. Certainly 1 know of ixo 
better way of disposing of surplus grains 
than in the production of alcohol. 

Alcohol can be produced synthetically 
from petroleum at a much lower cost than 
from grains, and while I am Inclined to op¬ 
pose subsidies it may become necessary to 
provide a subsidy of some sort to maXie it 
possible for the plants producing alcohol 
from grains to continue in operation In com¬ 
petition with plants producing synthetic al¬ 
cohol from petroleum. 

You will note in paragraph 4 of my mem¬ 
orandum to the President X stated: 

"As soon as practicable, all phases of the 
synthetic rubber industry, now in Govern¬ 
ment hands, should be returned to private 
enterprise. This return to private initia¬ 
tive must be safeguarded, however, to as¬ 
sure that research and development is car¬ 
ried forward to the point wheie synthetics 
will meet all requirements at a fair cost. 
Proper dissemination of information must 
be assured so that, regardless of the views 
of the larger companies, the smaller have 
an equal opportunity. This Indust^ has 
been buUt with the money of all of the 
people, and all should have an equal chance 
at the future.** 

So, replying to your inquiry speelflcaUy at 
to the necessity for a tariff on crude rubbers, 
Z should say that for the next 8 or R years 
this will, in my opinion, nut be necessary; 
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thmafter, depending upon how quickly the 
irubber pUntetlbnii In* the Far last are re- 
atored to 'production, and what the coit of 
production and transportation will be, de¬ 
termination can then be reached ae to what 
protection, if any. In the way of tariffs, syn¬ 
thetic rubber production in this country will 
need aa against imported crudes. 

Certainly we ought never permit ourselves 
to be placed In the potion again of being 
dependent upon a supply of rubber from the 
Far Bast, neither should we permit our¬ 
selves to be placed in the position again of 
allowing the Dutch and British or any other 
foreign power to fix prices on crude rubbers. 

We are now in a position, for the first 
time in our history, where we can dictate 
the price, that should be paid for crude rub¬ 
bers. I say this because with the continued 
Improvement in synthetic rubbers I have no 
doubt but that if it becomes necessary 
we can meet our requirements for rubber 
with the synthetic material. 

Yours very truly, 

W. M. JOTEltS. 


SCCMORAMDUIC 

Beptembxs 1, 1043. 

1. Over $700,000,000 of American taxpay¬ 
ers’ money has been Invested in the synthetic 
rubber plants built or about to be finished 
in the very near future. It is my opinion 
that this country should never again be 
placed in the position of being dependent fdr 
such a critical raw material as rubber upon 
distant lands belonging to foreign nations. 
Time alone will tell the cost of synthetic 
rubber, and indications are that the more 
efficient synthetic plants can and should be 
able to successfully compete with the planta¬ 
tions of the Far East. Therefore, I believe 
that our synthetic rubber industry should be 
preserved. 

2. It appears now that no one all-purpose 
synthetic rubber will be produced. Varia¬ 
tions of the principal synthetics in the pres¬ 
ent program and even new synthetics will be 
perfected by the ingenuity of American chem¬ 
istry. Continuous research should be active¬ 
ly carried forward to improve the quality of 
synthetics and to provide proper and ade¬ 
quate synthetics for every possible purpose, 

3. Many and varied road and other tests 
are being carried forward at present. These 
should be continued with vigor to the end 
that the entire rubber manufacturing indus¬ 
try may continue with the improvement of 
design, compounding, and fabricating of rub¬ 
ber products. No stone should be left un¬ 
turned to develop synthetic rubbers to the 
point where they will be adequate to meet 
the needs of this country for every product 
manufactured from and with rubber. 

4. As soon as practicable, all phases of the 
synthetic-iiibber industry, now in Govern¬ 
ment hands, should be returned to private 
enterprise. This return to private initiative 
must be safeguarded, however, to assure that 
research and development is carried forward 
to the point where synthetics will meet all 
requirements at a fair cost. Proper dis¬ 
semination of information must be assured 
so that, regardless of the views of the larger 
companies, the smaller have an equal op¬ 
portunity . This industry has been built with 
the money of all of the people, and aU should 
have an equal chance at the future. 

5. The present irreplaceable , natural crude 
stock pile is owned by the Government, 
through the Rubber Reserve Company. This 
agency, or some other one, must be charged 
with the responsibiltly of preserving this 
stock pile of crude and latex, and to see 
ting the admixture of crudes with synthet¬ 
ics where none U necessary, regardless of 
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the arguments or desires of anyone to the 
that it is not dissipated by laxity in permit- 
contrary, 

6. The acquisition of natural crude rubbers 
In foreign countries is now a responsibility 
of the Office of Economic Warfare. Every 
encouragement should be given to that or¬ 
ganization to continue the exploitation of 
present sources of natural crudes so that we 
will have available currently enough of this 
material for admixture with synthetics where 
needed, thiis preserving the existing stock 
pile. 

7. I attach herewith an exchange of corre¬ 
spondence with the Secretary of Agriculture 
In the matter of guayule. This will indi¬ 
cate to you my opinion that this rubber 
should be cultivated in order to provide an¬ 
other domestic Insurance policy. In this 
case. too. it is my view that as soon as 
practicable the growing and cultivation of 
guayule. together with its conversion into 
rubber, should be turned over to private en¬ 
terprise. It may be that Government's ex¬ 
perience with guayule will he such that this 
shrub can be a valuable crop to farmers in 
certain semlarld sections of this country. 

8. Not until rubber is produced in suffi¬ 
cient quantity, nor until the requirements 
of the armed services are somewhat reduced, 
wlU it be possible fully to lift all of the 
present restrictions upon the use of rubber 
and rubber products. It should be a matter 
of defined Government policy, however, to 
continue the policy we have pursued to date 
of lifting all restrictions Just as soon as it is 
possible to do so. I am In hearty concurrence 
with the thoughts expressed by the Baruch 
committee that we should not ask the Amer- 
lean people to "make sacrifices merely for 
sacrifice’s sake.’* 

9. This great country has been built upon 
a rubber economy. Its transportation Is de¬ 
pendent on rubber, and every effort must be 
made to provide both public and private 
transportation facilities with adequate tires 
as well as spare mechanical parts. Nothing 
could be so serious to the entire domestic 
economy as a break-down In transportation. 

10. The price structure in connection with 
rubber and rubber products should be care¬ 
fully watched to make sure that because of 
price limitations there is no retarding of pro¬ 
duction nor lessening of quality. 

11. Those Government agencies charged 
with the responsibility for manpower and for 
providing raw materials which go into the 
manufacture of rubber products as well as 
synthetic rubber Itself must be made fully 
aware of their great responsibility, and of 
the Inherent danger to the entire war effort 
If they fall in their duty. 

At the risk of repetition. I should like to 
emphasize that never again should this coun¬ 
try be placed in the 'position where the lack 
of rubber and those other materials essen¬ 
tial to the production of rubber products can 
become a threat to 'ts safety. 


Washington, D. C., May 16, 2945. 
Hon. CABi T. CURTIS: 

1 have wired the chairman of Waya and 
Means Committee as follows: Our national 
experience during the war demonatratea con¬ 
clusively that the destruction of marginal 
industries envisioned by the exteaalon and 
enlargement of powers conferred upon the 
President by the reciprocal trade blU now 
before the Ways and Meana Oommlttae may 
gravely Imperil agenciea aaae&tiel to our na¬ 
tional defense. Soma induatriea only con¬ 
tinue to exist by reason oif arttfloiai protec¬ 
tion caused by war. Some only came into 
existence from same cauae. To make this 
Nation dependent on foreign eouroes of sup¬ 
ply for anything Amerlean labor can pro¬ 
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duce is a peril our people should not be 
called upon to face again. On behalf of 
the American coalition I urge rejection of 
the bill by your committee. 

Respectfully yours. 

John B. Trxvor. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman. I desire 
to say to the gentleman if he will intro¬ 
duce a bill to accomplish the purpose he 
has in mind, to take the regular legisla¬ 
tive course under the rules of the House, 
that would be a different matter. 

Mr. CURTIS. Will the gentleman sup¬ 
port it? 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman. I make 
a point of order against the amendment 
on the ground that it is not germane to 
the pending bill or any provision of it. 
It certainly deals with the Strategic War 
Materials Act of 1939, and not the trade- 
agreement program. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains 
the point of order. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair¬ 
man, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Rexd of New 
York; On page 3. after line 16, Insert a new 
section to be known as section 6, to read as 
follows: 

"Sec. 5. Section 2 (a) of section 850 of the 
Tariff Act of 1030, as amended (U. 8. C., 1940 
ed., Bupp. IV. title 19. sec. 1351 (a) (2)) 
is amended by striking therefrom the follow¬ 
ing sentence: ‘The provisions of sections 336 
and 616 (b) of the Tariff Act of 1980 shall 
not apply to any article with respect to the 
importation of which into the United States 
a foreign trade agreement has been concluded 
pursuant to this act or to any provision of 
any such agreement.’ ’’ 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair¬ 
man, every Member of this House knows 
that when he is elected to Congress and 
comes here he Is not authorized to speak 
for or act for his constituency until he 
has taken an oath of office to preserve, 
protect, and defend the Constitution of 
the United States. That is his solemn 
obligation, and it is a restraint upon men 
from exceeding their limited authority 
as a special agent, because a Member of 
Congress is a special agent representing 
his people. But there is still more re¬ 
quired. The Supreme Court is set up, 
the function of which, and the chief 
function of which, Is to prevent either 
the Congress or the Executive from en¬ 
croaching upon the rights of the people. 
To my mind, that is fundamental to the 
American way of life. The purpose of 
this amendment is to give a citizen who 
feels that he has suffered an injury under 
the trade-agreement program an oppor¬ 
tunity to have his day In court. 

I am one of those, and I know there 
are many who share my opinion, who 
believe that the act under which we are 
operating, if it could be tested in the 
courts of the United States, would be 
held to be unconstitutional. As far as I 
am concerned, stripping the trade agree¬ 
ments of everj^hlng else to which I might 
object, the fact that I am satisfied it is 
an unconstitutional act. impels me to 
fight this bill to the last ditch. 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. REED of New York. I yield. 

Mr. JENKIN8. Is it not a fact that 
this Is the first time any tariff legislation 
was ever passed here which denied an 
American citiaen the right to air his 
grievance in a court? 

Mr. REED of New York. That is my 
understanding. 

Miss SXJMNSR of Illinois. Mr. Chair¬ 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REED of New York. I yield. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. The London 
Economist, in a series of articles on trade 
agreements, iirging upon the United 
States to stay prosperous, stated that the 
depression in the United States in 1937, 
after the trade agreements were formed, 
did more harm to world trade than the 
help that was received from the trade 
agreements. 

Mr. REED of New York. I thank the 
lady for her contribution. 

What I want to Impress upon the 
House is that if we want to continue the 
American way of life; if we want to live 
up to our oath of office; if we want to give 
the court a chance to test this question, 
then I propose that you vote for this 
amendment. 

I want to call attention to this. When 
the people adopted the Trade Agreement 
Act in 1934 they recognized that it un¬ 
doubtedly was unconstitutional. 

We had the flexible tariff question up 
in 1930. At that time Mr. Hull made 
this statement with reference to the flex¬ 
ible tariff. He said: 

The proposed enlargement and broad ex¬ 
pansion of tho provisions and functions of 
the flexible tariff clause la astonishing, it Is 
undoubtedly unconstitutional, and is viola¬ 
tive of the functions of the American Con<* 
gross. Not since the Commons wrenched 
from an English king the power and author¬ 
ity to control taxation has there been a 
transfer of the taxing power back to the 
head of a government on a basis so broad and 
unlimited as is proposed in the pending bill. 
As baa been said on a former occasion, "This 
is too much power for a bad man to have 
or for a good man to want." 

That was the opinion of the author of 
the flexible provision of the tariff bill of 
1930 at that time. In that proposal, of 
course, as far as the tariff bill of 1930 Is 
concerned and the flexible tariff proposi¬ 
tion, there was a standard set up and a 
definite standard; and the court, of 
course, held that was constitutional, be¬ 
cause Congress had laid down a definite 
standai^d to be observed by the Execu¬ 
tive. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentlman from New York has expired. 

Mr. ROBERTSON Of Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman- 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this amendment and all amendments 
thereto close In 6 minutes. 

Mr. BATES. Mr. Chairman, I have 
anotheir amendment. Will that cut off 
debate on my amendment? 

Mr. COOPER. This applies just to this 
pending amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Tenure?. 

I no objection. 


Mr. ROBERTSON of Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, as well as I could follow the 
amendment it covered two phases: One, 
cost of production; and the other, a court 
review. 

On the question of challenging proper 
tariff rates either of them would make 
it virtually impossible to operate this 
law. Take for instance the agreement 
negotiated in 1939 with the United 
Kingdom. The United Kingdom gave us 
concessions on approximately 1,400 
items; we gave the United Kingdom con¬ 
cessions on between 600 and 600 Items. 
If our Tariff Commission had to ascer¬ 
tain here and in Great Britain the rela¬ 
tive cost of production of these 600 or 
600 items of competitive imports, it 
would take at least 20 years to do the Job 
and then before the work had been com¬ 
pleted the figures would become useless 
because the coat of production would 
have changed. In the negotiation of 
trade agreements with all the countiles 
of the world, if we have to ascertain tlie 
cost of production here and abroad, we 
could not get enough men to do it in a 
hundred years. So the practical effect 
of that amendment would be to carry 
out what I think would be a fair ap¬ 
praisal of the attitude of my friend from 
New York—and he is my friend—which 
is this: I am opposed to this program 
first, last, and always. 

The second phase of the amendment, 
that relating to the courts, was referred 
to by the gentleman from Ohio I Mr. 
Jenkins] as being a time-honored right 
of the American producer to go into 
court to be heard on whether the fellow 
who was exporting here was paying 
enough tariff. That appeared for the 
first time in the Fordney-McCiunber Act 
of 1922, and my friend from Minnesota 
I Mr. Gallaoher] presented the matter 
in its true light to his colleague from 
Minnesota [Mr. Knutson] when he 
asked him if he thought a WPA worker 
could go into court and complain if his 
dole was taken away from him. The 
same thing applies to an industrial pro¬ 
ducer. He has no vested right In a cer¬ 
tain percentage of tariff protection, and 
he has no right to go into court to say: 
*T want more protection than I am get¬ 
ting, and I want a court review on 
whether I am getting as much as I ought 
to have or think I ought to have.’' 

In the few minutes I have left I want 
to read what the man who is possibly 
the greatest tariff expert in this country 
told us during the hearings. His name 
is Robert Lincoln O'Brien, a lifelong Re¬ 
publican and a former Chairman of the 
Tariff Commission: 

American high wages came out of Ameri¬ 
can high production. 

And then he went on to say, at page 
1933 of our hearings: 

The reciprocal tariff plan, as first out¬ 
lined and developed by Secretary, Hull, I 
believe, should be a permanent thing. 
* * * I did aee a great many of the evil 
reeults of the unmodified Bawley-Smoot 
Tbriff Act. z saw many bad reeults of that. 
I have not seen bad results from this. There 
may be in isolated and individual cases some 
bad results, but as a general national policy 
It has seemed to me very beneficial. 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Virginia. X 
only have a little time left* 

Mr. TABER Did anybody come be¬ 
fore the committee and advocate the re¬ 
duction of any particular tariff so that we 
might get some idea of what this is all 
about? 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Virginia. The 
situation before the committee was this: 
No one can at the moment predict the 
exact character of the postwar world. 
No one knows, for instance, the outcome 
of the Labor movement in Great Britain, 
I hope that the present Prime Minister 
will win. He stands for what I stand 
for. Frankly, his opposition stands for 
nationalization of the railroads, the coal 
mines, and a number of other industries 
and. as Lincoln said, "You cannot be half 
slave and half free." I favor private 
enterprise both here and in Great Brit¬ 
ain. She has been our best customer. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Virginia has expired. 

The question is on the amendment of¬ 
fered by the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. ReedJ. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. GEARHART. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment and in the interest 
of brevity I ask unanimous consent that 
the reading of the amendment be waived, 
as I am only changing one sentence and 
adding one sentence in the text of the 
bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman. I think 
we are entitled to know what is in the 
amendment. 

Mr. GEARHART. I am asking this 
in the interest of saving time. 

Mr. COOPER. We will save more 
time by eliminating the gentleman's 
speech and letting us hear the amend¬ 
ment. 

Mr. GEARHART. It would be very 
fortunate for the gentleman if I would 
consent to that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re¬ 
port the amendment offered by the gen¬ 
tleman from California. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Gsarhast: On 
page 3. after line 16, Insert a new aection 
to be known as aection 6, reading as follows: 

"Seo. 6. The first sentence of subsection 
(a) of section 850 of the Tariff Act of 1030, 
as amended (U. 8. C., 1940 edition, supp. IV, 
title 10. see. 1361 (a) (2)) is amended to 
read as follows: *8ec. 350 (a) for the purpose 
of expanding foreign markets for the prod¬ 
ucts of the United States by regulating th6 
admission of foreign goods Ihto the United 
States in accordance with the characterlattos 
and needs of various branches of American 
production so that foreign markets will be 
made available to those branches of Ameri¬ 
can production which require and are ca¬ 
pable of developing such outlets by affording 
corresponding market opportunities for 
foreign products in the United States, the 
President, whenever Auds as a fact that 
any existing duties or other import restric¬ 
tions of the United States or any foreign 
country are unduly burdening and restrict¬ 
ing the foreign trade of the United States 
and that the purpose above declared will bo 
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promoted by the meene hereinafter ipecifled, 
le authorised from time to time—(1) To 
enter into negotiations of reeiprooal trade 
agreements with foreign governments, or In¬ 
strumentalities thereof: and If such agree¬ 
ments are suboessfuUy completed, (2) to 
transmit them to the Congress for approval; 
and if they are not disapproved by the Con¬ 
gress by concurrent resolution within 60 days 
after submission of such agreements. (3) 
to proclaim such modifications of existing 
duties and other import restrictions, of such 
additional import restrictions, or such con¬ 
tinuance. and for such minimum periods of 
existing customs or excise treatment of any 
article covered by foreign trade agreements, 
as required or impropriate to carry out any 
foreimi trade agreement that the President 
hu entered into hereunder.** 

Mr. QSARHART, Mr. Chairman, the 
text of the amendment which the gentle¬ 
man from Tennessee insisted upon hav¬ 
ing read Is Just as it now appears in the 
Trade Agreements Act itself with the ex¬ 
ception of one line which is deleted and 
two which are added. The line which 
is deleted is one which is inconsistent 
with these two which I am adding and 
which, for quick understanding, I will 
read: 

1. To enter Into negotiations of reciprocal 
trade agreements with foreign governments, 
or Instrumentalities thereof: and if such 
agreements are successfully completed. 

a. To transmit them to the Congress for 
approval; and, If they are not disapproved 
by the Congress within 60 days after sub¬ 
mission of such agreements. 

3. To proclaim such modifications of — 

And so forth. In other words, I am 
asking this Congress to amend the Trade 
Agreements Act so that we Members of 
Congress will have the same authority 
over the consummation of trade agree¬ 
ments as have, in the case of the United 
Kingdom, the Members of Parliament. 
Under the law of Great Britain, a trade 
agreement, which has heretofore been 
negotiated by the Government, must be 
transmitted to the Parliament for appro¬ 
val or disapproval. Under the same 
statute, the Parliament has 28 days in 
which to disapprove of the agreement, 
should it so desire. In my amendment I 
have increased the time to 60 days since 
we have two Houses in our Congress, both 
of which would be called upon to pass 
upon a question of this kind, whereas in 
England, it being a matter affecting reve¬ 
nues. only one of the Houses, the House 
of Commons, has Jurisdiction. So the 
question is--and it is presented to you 
squarely: Do you believe that we, the 
represertatives of the American people, 
can be trusted with the same authority 
which the people of England have re¬ 
posed in their Parliament? Members of 
the House, I ask you this: Do you not 
think that we. who are supposed to hold 
the purse strings of these United States, 
should not have the final say over tariff 
reductions which are made by the Chief 
Executive from time to time in various 
trade agreements? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OEARBART. I yield to the dis¬ 
tinguished gentlewoman from Massa¬ 
chusetts. 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. The 
gentleman knows if the bill goes through 
In its present form with the 50 percent 
additional cut in tariffs that the woolen, 
cotton, and textile mills, and the boot, 
shoe, and leather manufacturers will go 
out of business in my district, all over 
New England, and I believe all over the 
country, and we will be giving all of that 
business to the foreign countries. 

Mr. GEARHART. I share the gentle¬ 
woman’s concern in respect to the addi¬ 
tional burdens which a further reduction 
in our tariff schedules would Impose upon 
the particular industries to which she 
has referred. If the other Members of 
this legislative body were as alert as the 
gentlewoman from Massachusetts is to 
the menace to our domestic economy 
which is Involved in the extension of this 
so-called reciprocal trade-agreement 
program, we could contemplate the post¬ 
war period with far more optimism. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. If 
the gentleman from California will yield 
to me further, I would like to read to 
the membership a most pertinent and 
well-considered editorial which recently 
appeared in the Lowell (Mass.) Sun of 
Friday, May 25, 1645, an editorial v/hich 
treats of the subject matter we are dis¬ 
cussing. The editorial is entitled ’‘Pro¬ 
tect Our Industry,” and its text is the 
following: 

PROTECT OUR INDUSTRY 

In its anxiety to manliest friendliness and 
helpfulness to other nations, the United 
States takes the risk of exceeding the limits 
of reasonable Internationalism. The Nation 
may feel in a bountiful mood as it takes 
inventory on the hardships which have been 
experienced by other nations, yet it should 
not let sentimental Interest destroy the long- 
established standards of American life. 

Before Congress at the present time is 
Resolution No. 2652 which would empower 
the State Department to make reciprocal 
trade agreements with other nations, to ex¬ 
change commodities, and to lower tariffs to 
approximately 84 percent of the levels which 
prevailed in 1934. 

Proponents of the measure contend that 
it would provide one of the greatest instru¬ 
ments for the preservation of world peace 
and that such international concessions are 
necessary to prevent warfare resulting from 
economic strangulation. 

In the original promotion of this recip¬ 
rocal trade thought, Mr. Cordell Hull, re¬ 
cently Secretary of State, declared that such 
a happy arrangement would prevent war. 
Subsequently. Japan attacked Pearl Harbor 
and launched a grand-scale war against us, 
using scrap metal and other materials that 
had been shipped Tokyoward from this 
Nation. 

After Germany had lost WoUd War X. the 
same trade arguments prevaUed. Bii|^lsnd 
lent capital to help Germany get badk on Its 
economic feet; America entered Into cartel 
agreements with the Belch—and then Ger¬ 
many turned around and used' aU theae eco¬ 
nomic advantages to wage the flercigt war In 
history against the nations with which it 
had been trading. 

The late President Roosevelt, expressing 
himself on reciprocal trade, admitted that 
certain lines of American production might 
be run Into the ground tf expossd to tariff- 
tree competition with natkms fiiat have sub¬ 
standard living oondltians. Bs added, how¬ 
ever, that such Amwlcsa Industries as might 
be ruined could ptobgblf show native ver¬ 
satility by switching to scsns other form of 


production. In his summation of the situa¬ 
tion, It is notable that he admitted the ruin¬ 
ous effect of reciprocal trade upon certain 
lines of industry. 

It is natural that we should take a selfish 
view of the resolution in Congress, know¬ 
ing that one of the first industries that 
would suffer should these international 
agreements be reached would be textile man¬ 
ufacturing. iqiproxlmately 70 percent of 
which is located in New England. 

Would It be possible for our New Eng¬ 
land textile mills to swing to some other 
form of production? Obviously, most of 
them could not: they are not experienced 
in other lines of manufacture and the cost 
of conversion would send some of them into 
dire financial straits. If some should under¬ 
take other lines, there would necessarily be 
a long unemploirment gap while the change¬ 
over was being arranged. 

Actually, there would exist about the same 
situation as followed the importation of 
millions of shoes from Czechoslovakia not 
many years ago, when American shoe manu¬ 
facturers. paying wages commensurate with 
the American standards, had to bite the dirt, 
unable to meet such competition. 

The woolen-manufacturing field would 
suffer the first blow. There are many na¬ 
tions that can produce ample quanaitles of 
wool, which, if processed by laborers work¬ 
ing for a pittance, would soon glut our 
American markets if admitted on the basis 
of an extremely low tariff. England pays 
only a top wage of 35 cents an hour to Its 
woolen workers and there are many other 
nations that pay much less. How could the 
American woolen industry survive? 

The cotton industry might not feel imme¬ 
diately the effects of reciprocal trade, inas¬ 
much as this Nation Is still the largest cot¬ 
ton-growing area in the world. But it must 
not be forgotten that other nations could 
engage in the production of raw cotton if 
the economic arrangements were in their 
favor, so that reciprocal trade likewise holds 
a serious threat for cotton manufacturing. 

We think of this resolution in terms of 
cotton and woolen principally because we 
realize that New England’s induetrlal great¬ 
ness has been derived from those two fibers. 
It would not be remiss to say that there 
would also be many other branches of estab¬ 
lished American manufacturing which would 
suffer through reciprocal trade pacts which 
would let down the protective bars. 

We cannot afford to lose a single industry 
In New Bngland at this time. Rather, we 
are hopdful that some of the war babies will 
convert to civilian production and stay with 
us. We are facing a grave problem, that cf 
keeping our people employed and of provid¬ 
ing Jobe in industry for our returning fight¬ 
ing men. 

It la a poor time to consider any proposals, 
even though they may be colored as friendly 
features toward friendly nations, which obvi¬ 
ously would Jeopardize the veteran’s chance 
to earn a rMpectable living when he comes 
home from the front. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman from California 
yield? 

Mr. GEARHART. I am pleased to 
yield to the distinguished gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. Is it not true 
that only 3 nations out of the 26 with 
which we have trade agreements have 
such contempt for their own legislative 
bodies that they refuse to permit them 
to review trade agreements? 

Mr. GEARHART. That Is correct. 
Even in those countries of South Amer¬ 
ica where dictators are supposed to wield 
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absolute power, trade agreements must 
be submitted to their legislative bodies 
for approval or disapproval. The Bra¬ 
zilian Congress withheld the ratification 
of its trade agreement with the United 
States lor a year, until conditions it 
deemed important were met. In fact, 
ours seems to be the only country of con¬ 
sequence on the face of the earth in 
which its constitutionally established 
legislative body is constantly striving to 
abdicate it s trad itional prerogatives. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman. I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this amendment and all amendments 
thereto close in 5 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman fium 
Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
California clothes his amendment in 
high-sounding purposes, but let us 
analyze the amendment through and see 
what would be the result. If we adopt 
the amendment permitting approval or 
disapproval by Congress before a recip¬ 
rocal trade agreement can go into effect, 
we might as well kiss the program good¬ 
bye. 

The gentleman’s amendment provides 
that a trade agreement must be acted 
upon by the Congress within 60 days. I 
feel certain the gentleman knows, as I do. 
that the Congress is not equipped to move 
with the rapidity necessary to approve 
or disapprove one of these agreements 
within 60 days. If we take up one of 
these trade agreements, we will conduct 
long hearings, such as we did in the 
Committee on Ways and Means on this 
bill. It is very evident that Members of 
Congress would want to look into each 
individual item and determine whether 
or not that item should be reduced; and 
some of these agreements have many, 
many items in them. 

On the point of whether or not we 
should nave the final say. when we ex¬ 
tend this law for a period of 3 years we 
do have a definite control over the pro¬ 
gram, Just as we have that definite con¬ 
trol now in determining whether or not 
we will extend the program. We do not 
have to have the authority In the law to 
look into each reciprocal trade agreement 
as it is made to retain control of this 
program. No one wants to give up the 
final say-so. We extend It for a period 
of only 3 years so as to retain control. 

I am certain the gentleman from Cali¬ 
fornia recognizes the uncertainties that 
will occur if his amendment is adopted. 
The fact that Congress will move slowly 
in considering these items, as it has in 
the past, will mean that none of these 
agreements can be acted upon by it with¬ 
in 60 days, but the nego^tions in the 
agreements must remain in uncertainty 
for that period. 

Xiet me take the past history of Senate 
ratification to verffy what 1 am saying. 
A study of that history will prove to you 
that the Senate has ratified only three 
effective trade treaties in all its history, 
and thoM three were with Hawaii, Cuba, 
and Canada, three of our very closest and 


dearest neighbors. If in all the history 
of the Senate, Presidents could not get 
more trade treaties approved, do you ex¬ 
pect the Senate of the United States and 
the House of Representatives to act 
within 60 days on any one of these trade 
agreements entered into? 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. The gentleman 
Is completely in error as to the effect of 
the amendment. It provides that the 
treaties must be disapproved in 60 days. 
That is exactly the mechanism used in 
the Reorganization Act of 1039. 

Mr. MILLS. I have heard the gentle¬ 
man’s amendment read. It is similar, 
as I understand the reading of it, to the 
one the gentleman offered on the floor 
in 1943. 

Mr. GEARHART. ’The gentleman is 
quite in error. It is entirely different 
from the one I offered 3 years ago. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. It is exactly the 
same mechanism used in the Reorgani¬ 
zation Act. 

Mr. GEARHART. It provides that an 
agreement shall be submitted to the 
Congress for its approval, and if the 
Congress does not approve or disapprove 
it within 60 days the agreement shall be¬ 
come valid. 

Mr. MILLS. It is the same thing ex¬ 
actly. It has to be sent to the Congress 
for final approval, and the gentleman 
knows that the Congress could not act 
upon it within that 60 days. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Tennessee. 

Mr. COOPER. The gentleman knows 
that the effect of it would be and the 
purpose Is to kill the trade-agreements 
program. 

Mr. MILLS. That is exactly what I 
have been endeavoring .to point out. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle¬ 
man from California [Mr. Gearhart]. 

The question was taken; and on a di¬ 
vision (demanded by Mr. Gearhart) 
there were—ayes 100. noes 125. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman. I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Bates oX Massa¬ 
chusetts; On page 3. after line 15, add a new 
section: 

''Provided further, That no manufactured 
article shall be entered into the United States 
at a tariff duty plus its value that would be 
below the cost of producing a comparable 
article in the United States as determined by 
the United States Tariff Ck}mmission.*' 

Mr. COOPER. Mi*. Chairman, I re¬ 
serve a point of order against the amend¬ 
ment. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, this is precisely the stw. kind 
of an amendment which was offered by 
the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. PaciI 
v^eh the gentleman from TenneMee 
[Mr. Cooper] did not raise a point of 
order against. This Is simply to protect 


the industries and the workers of our 
country against a flood of goods that will 
enter this countary from foreign coun¬ 
tries and which will be made by labor 
whose wages are one-third to one-tenth 
below what the worker is paid here in 
the United States. It is to protect the 
workers of our country from goods of 
that kind coming here at a cost below 
the cost of manufacturing comparable 
articles in this country. I do not believe 
any Member of this House, and I feel 
sure the people of our country do not 
want manufactured articles to come into 
this country from every part of the globe 
and overwhelming our industries, closing 
our factories, and forcing our people on 
the streets simidy because we cannot 
manufacture those articles at a cost equal 
at least to what it would cost to deliver 
the foreign made goods to this country. 
That was precisely the situation with the 
Czechoslovakian shoes. They were being 
delivered on the American market for 
22 cents or 24 cents a pair cheaper than 
the cost of manufacturing comparable 
shoes in this country. During this war 
we have observed the development of new 
industries in other parts of the world. 
We have seen where the manufacturer in 
Czechoslovakia, Mr. Bata, has gone to 
other countries and developed subsidiary 
organizations and established manufac¬ 
turing plants. After the war is over he 
Intends again to get under way with the 
cheap labor that is available in those 
areas of the world where these subsidiary 
organizations have been developed, and 
he Intends to organize them to manufac¬ 
ture shoes and other products. 

Our American markets are now being 
studied by representatives of many of 
the governments of the world in order 
that they may be able to determine the 
availability of our markets in the post¬ 
war days for the product of their own 
manufacturers which they know they 
can manufacture at a cost way below 
what we can here in America. We know 
that with the social security and other 
taxes and the wage-hour law and the 
high standards of living here in America, 
we cannot compete with the products of 
other parts of the world made with either 
peon or coolie labor. We know that Is 
the history of the past and we know 
that will be the history of the future. 
This bill. In my opinion, will sound the 
death knell of many industries in our 
part of the country unless an amend¬ 
ment such as I propose is adopted. This 
will give them some protection and com¬ 
pel those who are going to determine 
what the trade-agreements rate shall be 
to take into consideration the cost ol 
production as determined by the Tariff 
Commission on the manufactured prod* 
ucts of this country. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, I make 
a point of order against the amendment 
on the ground that it is not germane to 
the bill or any provision of the bill and 
that It is far beyond the scope of the 
bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle¬ 
man from Massachusetts wish to be 
heard on the point of order? 
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Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I do not wish to be heard on 
the point of order except to say that 
I think the gentleman irom Tennessee 
accepted the amendment which was 
offered by the gentleman from Georgia 
[Mr. Pace] which was along the same 
line identically except that it pertained 
to agriculture. This only pertains to the 
manufacturer. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair wiU say 
that the amendment offered by the gen¬ 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Bates] 
goes to a revision or restatement of the 
whole tariff policy, and is not confined 
to the specific bill. It is well beyond the 
provisions and concepts of the present 
bill. The Chair believes it is not ger¬ 
mane. The Chair sustains the point of 
order. _ 

Mr. BARRETT of Wyoming. Mr. 
Chairman, 1 offer an amendment which 
is at the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Barbett of 
Wyoming: On page 3, after line 15. Insert a 
new section to be known as section 6. as 
follows: 

“Sic. 5. In the case of manufactured tex¬ 
tiles and the raw materials thereof which 
have been found by the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
of the Army ahd the Navy to be strategic and 
critical textiles and raw materials which are 
essential to our national defense In time of 
war, together with essential foodstuffs, no 
foreign trade agreement under section 360 of 
the Tariff Act of 1030. as amended by this 
act. shall be entered into unless Importations 
of such textiles and raw materials thereof are 
established on a quota system based on the 
average Imports of such textiles and raw ma¬ 
terials of which they are composed, over a 
20-year period prior to September 16, 1040. 
Such quotas shall be prorated among the 
exporting countries of such raw materials and 
textiles over the same period and shall be in¬ 
creased from time to time only after inves¬ 
tigation and determination by the United 
States Tariff Commission reveals that such 
increased quotas will not reduce production, 
employment, and wage rates In such a man¬ 
ner as to threaten the economic stability of 
the industries affected, and will not reduce 
production of raw materials or manufactured 
textiles In such degree as to Impair our na¬ 
tional defense in time of war." 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order against the amend¬ 
ment that it is not germane to this bill 
or to any pr ovisio n of it. 

Mr. BARRETT of Wyoming. WiU the 
gentleman reserve the point of order for 
a moment? 

Mr. COOPER. I will reserve the point 
of order, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. BARRETT of Wyoming. Mr. 
Chairman, I agree with the gen^eman 
from Virginia that Winston OhurchiU 
has done a grand Job for Great Britain. 
He is looking out for the interests of 
England, its people, and its Ifidustries 
aU the time, ahd no one blames him 
for it. But the people of America ex¬ 
pect this Congress to do the same thing 
for the United States. 

During the war the Commodity Credit 
Corporation has purchased the domestic 
wool cUp at the ceiling price established 
by the Office of Price Administration. 
The British Government purchased the 
wool production of aU of its dominions 


and established a price on wools deUv- 
ered in this country, including tariff, 
comparable to our wools, at a price about 
7 cents per pound less than the celling 
price of American wool. In this way 
Great Britain has sold about 600.000,000 
pounds of wool per year in this country 
during the war. 

This coimtry ranks second in the pro- 
duc'^ion of wool in the world. The Amer¬ 
ican wool-growing industry Is absolutely 
essential to the country in time of war 
as well as in peacetime. It gives em¬ 
ployment throughout the country to over 
500.000 people. According to Govern¬ 
ment agencies, that industry is In worse 
shape today than ever in its history. On 
January last the United States Tariff 
Commission made a report showing that 
the wool growers of this country are los¬ 
ing 10 cents on every pound of wool they 
produce. We have experienced a liquida¬ 
tion in the sheep business during the 
war. The population of stock sheep has 
decreased from nearly 50,000.000 in 1942 
to 41.000,000 at the present time, and 
today we have less sheep in the country 
than any time since 1929. The wool 
growers of this country have been forced 
out of business because the market price 
of their product is less than the cost of 
production. In normal times we pro¬ 
duce about 400,000,000 pounds of wool 
per year. In peacetime we consume 
about 600,000,000 pounds per year. Dur¬ 
ing the war our consumption of wool has 
been over a billion pounds each year. 
But. notwithstanding this fact, practi¬ 
cally the only market for our wool has 
been the orders for military require¬ 
ments. Our domestic wool, to a great 
extent, is being stored in warehouses be¬ 
cause domestic wool cannot compete with 
foreign woo ls in our own market. 

Mr. HOIilPTELD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentlema n yiel d? 

Mr. BARRETT of Wyoming. This 
amendment provides for those quota 
controls. That theory is not new. In 
fact it is in operation in numerous cases 
at the present time, and during the de¬ 
bate yesterday, the chairman reminded 
me that the cattle industry would be 
protected under the quota-control sys¬ 
tem. There are numerous examples of 
control of imports by quotas, such as 
scrap tobacco from Cuba, cattle from 
Canada and Mexico, wheat and flour, 
cotton, crude petroleum, boots and shoes 
from Czechoslovakia, and sugar from 
Cuba. 

This amendment simply provides that 
imports shall be restricted to the average 
importations over a 20-year period prior 
to 1941. 

Mr. HOUFIELD. Will the gentleman 
yield? _ 

Mr. BARRETT of Wyoming. I yield. 

Mr. HOLIFIEID. Does the gentle¬ 
man mean to say that the woolen com¬ 
panies of America have not made more 
money in the last 4 years than they have 
made in any other period in their his¬ 
tory? _ 

Mr. BARRETT of Wyoming. I can¬ 
not speak for the woolen companies but 
I say to you the wool growers have been 
losi^ money steadily during this war 
and they have been forced to curtail 


production of wool and lambs. Under 
the reciprocal trade agreements tariffs 
on woolen products have been cut about 
25 percent. 

The American public purchases an¬ 
nually from 40 to 50 percent of its ap¬ 
parel wool requirements from foreign 
producers. Most certainly any reason¬ 
able man would feel that the American 
producer was entitled to at least a trifle 
more of the domestic market than the 
foreign producer. Under these recipro¬ 
cal trade agreements, a number of con¬ 
cession have been made to Great 
Britain in the tariff rates on wool wastes, 
rags, and wool textiles. Marked conces¬ 
sions were made on manufactured 
worsted and woolen fabrics. That com¬ 
petition is so serious that the president 
of the CIO Textile Workers Union on 
last Tuesday wired Chairman Doughton 
that this bill should be amended to pro¬ 
vide for mandatory quota controls to 
protect the textile industry against the 
ruinous effect of indiscriminate foreign 
competition. 

Now. Mr. Chairman, foreign producers 
of wool and woolen textiles over this 20- 
year period have taken nearly 50 per¬ 
cent of the market of our apparel wool 
requirements. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. Will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARRETT of Wyoming. I yield 
to my colleague from Massachusetts. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. In an¬ 
swer to the gentleman from California, 
with reference to the woolen manufac¬ 
turers, if he will consult the woolen and 
worsted manufacturers on his own side, 
they will answer his question by telling 
him of the thousands of workers walk¬ 
ing the streets trying to find a Job before 
this war came on. 

Mr. BARRETT of Wyoming. A short 
time ago I referred to the telegram from 
Emil Rieve, head of the textile workers 
of this country, representing 450,000 
members. He appeared before your 
committee, Mr. Chairman, and his tele¬ 
gram is as follows: 

As general president of 450.000 members of 
the Textile Workers’ Union of America, CIO. 
I wish to make my position clear in regard 
to my testimony before the Ways and Means 
Committee. The majority report failed to 
refer to my position in favor of a manda¬ 
tory quota control. I wish to repeat em- 
phatloaUy the position that 1 took which is 
that we firmly believe that the American 
textile Industry because of its importance 
to our own and world economy and for 
various valid historical reasons cannot be 
subjected to indiscriminate International 
competition. It is our opinion, further¬ 
more, that the potentially ruinous effect of 
indiscriminate foreign competlon should be 
barred by quota restriction similar to the 
quota principle which has been Invoked in 
tariff negotiations with Mexico. Mandatory 
quota controls we believe are imperative and 
just, and the bUl should be amended to pro¬ 
vide such mandatory quota controls. 

Emil Rxxvx. 

Oeneral President, Textile 
Workers* Union of America. 

You men coming from Industrial dis¬ 
tricts better remember the laboring peo¬ 
ple are looking to you to protect their 
Interest. Do not forget that. 
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Woolen and worsted mills rank seventh 
In the number ot workers employed 
among the leading manufacturing In¬ 
dustries of this country. Sheep raising 
is one of the most important industries 
in Texas and in the 13 Western States. 
We have the precedent for quota con¬ 
trols. This amendment will merely give 
the wool growers and the mills a chance 
to maintain those great Industries in the 
years to come. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARRETT of Wyoming. I yield 
to my colleague. 

Mr. MURDOCK. The wool growers of 
Arizona back you up in that statement 
and in the demand that we have a quota 
restriction. Would they be permissible 
under this p resent bill? 

Mr. BARRETT of Wyoming. I can 
say to the gentleman that no doubt they 
are permissible but my amendment 
makes them mandatory. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Wyoming has expired. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, I with¬ 
draw the reservation of objection and 
ask for a vote on the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Wyoming. 

The question was taken; and on a divi¬ 
sion (demanded by Mr. Barrett of Wyo¬ 
ming) there were—ayes 110, noes 135. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. Chairman. I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman. I have not asked for 
any time to discuss my views on this sub¬ 
ject because 2 years ago when the ex¬ 
tension of this act was before this body 
I was one of 65 Members who voted 
against it. I have not changed my mind. 
Yesterday, however, the gentleman from 
Arkansas, who is an able member of the 
Committee on Ways and Means, sought 
to create the impression that American 
agriculture was predominantly in favor 
of the Reciprocal Trade Act. He pointed 
to the fact that the American I’ton Bu¬ 
reau and National Farmers Union had 
appeared before his committee on behalf 
of this legislation. I directed an inquiry 
to the gentleman as to the attitude of 
the National Orange, which represents 
more than a million members in this 
country. He said that as fur as he knew. 
no representative of that organization 
had appeared befeuw the committee or 
made a statement against this reciprocal 
trade agreement program. I should like 
to direct the gentkiiian^i attention to 
page 2538 of part 18 of the hearings. 
There be will find a vary enlightening 
and informative statement eolNnltted by 
the national representativa of the 
Orange. 

Mr. MILLS. He did not appear in 
person. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. The statement is 
in the hearings. 

Mr. MIZJLS. I did not know that. Be 
did not appear in person. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. I should like also 
to eaQ attention to smne paragraphs 
from a letter dated May 19. 1945. writ¬ 
ten by the National Orange to Members 
or Congreaa I onote; 

The Orange believes that if this act is to be 
renewed, the extension should be for 1 year 


only. After the dose of the war. we will be 
able to make a more careful appraisal of the 
altuatlon with reference to world trade than 
under present conditions. 

We whoUy disapprove of the proposal that 
the President be empowered to slssh to the 
extent of 50 percent rates that wars in effect 
on January 1,1045. As we see it. this is a per¬ 
fectly preposterous proposal. In the case of 
rates that have already been reduced 80 per¬ 
cent under the provisions of the act of 1934. 
this added power would enable the President, 
or the State Department, to bring about a 76- 
percent reduction of the rates contained in 
the Tariff Act of 1930. We sincerely trust 
that Congress will not agree to such a propo¬ 
sition. 

In 1934. when the trade agreements 
bill was Introduced. American farmers 
were told that, by virtue of the author¬ 
ity delegated to the President under this 
measure, it would be possible to find new 
markets or restore old foreign markets 
for surplus farm products; but that it 
would not result in any increase of im¬ 
ports of competitive farm products. 

In the light of these promises, the fol¬ 
lowing figures with reference to farm im¬ 
ports compiled by the Department of 
Agriculture make interesting reading: 


Value of agricultural imports 


Year 

Total 

Supplementary 
or competitive 

1982. 

1618,737, COO 
838,953,000 
W3.774.000 
1.141,191,000 

l,1SMa6,000 

1 1.155,136,000 

1 988,048,000 

1.239,444,000 
1.475,288,000 

$282.428,000 
418,515,000 
497.892,000 
641,622.000 
866,796.000 
588,316,000 
486.105,000 
571.443,000 
627,888,000 

1983. 

1934. 

1985. 

1986. 

1937. 

1938_ 

1939. 

1940. 



Leaving out the drought years of 1935- 
38-37, it is noted that imports of com¬ 
petitive farm products increased from 
$282,428,000 in 1932 and $418,515,000 in 
1933 to $571,443,000 In 1939 and $627,- 
888,000 in 1940. Thus the value of com¬ 
petitive farm Imports more than doubled 
from 1932 to 1940. It is generally agreed 
that reductions in tariffs on competitive 
farm products let in more Imports and 
made it more diflloiilt to develop a sound 
farm program. Incidentally, this dimin¬ 
ished the ability of the American farmer 
to buy the products of labor and industry. 

There is no evidenoe that foreign con¬ 
cessions resulted in any increase in vol¬ 
ume of farm products sold abroad. Back 
In 1910-14 exports of farm products 
, accounted for about 80 percent of total 
exports. By 1032 farm exports were 
down ta 41.7 percent of total exports. 
Look at the following statistics pcmplled 
by the United States Department of Agri- 
cultiire on the value of United States 
exports; 


Year 

Total domes* 
tie exports 

AfticQltiiral 
sgqperti ' 

J*er^ 
cent 
fwms 
of total 


$i.4ixaw.ooo 

1.0^ 484.000 

Its 

m RAG Rftft 

41.7 
89.2 

IBS. 

fMf 


as 1 


S*i A 
828 
98.2 
26.8 
28.7 


1940....__ 

84X821.000 


The Idaho State Orange has strongly . 
opposed this legislation and. likewise, 
opposes downward extension of rate 
schedules on the basis that there should 
be no drastic changes in tariff duties at 
this time because of the instability 
caused by the war. In Idaho there has 
also been widespread oimositton to this 
bill on the part of those engaged in the 
livestock and mining industries, as well 
as in the production of sugar beets and 
dairy commoditlea They point out that 
the original objectives of this act have 
not been attained and that, from a prac¬ 
tical standpoint, there have been few ben¬ 
efits accrued to the United States. 

It is apparent the National Orange is 
fully aware of the adverse effect of recip¬ 
rocal trade agreements on American 
agriculture. That Is why it has vigor¬ 
ously opposed the granting of additional 
authority in the pending legislation to 
make possible further reductions up to 
50 percent in the existing rates on Janu¬ 
ary 1. 1945. 

Postwar trade has many complications 
and will require careful thought and 
planning. England, known as a free- 
trade nation, grants **Empire preference” 
tariffs to members of her commonwealth 
of nations. Shortly before 1939 she was 
engaged in an extensive ”buy British” 
advertising campaign at home and 
abroad. Can we Jiistify at this time 
enactment of legislation in our country 
which will further lower tariff rates and 
invite a flood of agricultural imports from 
countries possessing low wage standards? 

I do not profess the solicitude of the 
Democratic majority for producers In 
other countries to the detriment of our 
own fanners. I believe that there will 
be greater economic security and pros¬ 
perity in the United States if the Amer¬ 
ican market is preserved for the Ameri¬ 
can fEirmer. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Idaho has expired. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman. I move 
that all debate on this section and all 
amendments thereto do now close. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
Mr. Speaker, I move that the Committee 
do now rise and report the bill back to 
the House with tlto recommendations 
that the bill be passed. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accoxrdlngly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair. 
Mr. WoooRTJU of Virginia, Chairman of 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union, reported that that 
Committee, having had under considera¬ 
tion the bUl (H. R. 3240' to extend the 
authoritsr of the President under section 
850 of the Tariff Act of 1930, as amended, 
and for other purposes, bad directed him 
to report the bill badL to the House, with 
the recommendation that the bill be 
passed._ 

Mr. COOPER, Mr. Speaker. I move 
the previous question on the bin to final 
passage. 

The previ ons qu estion was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The qaestlbn Is on 
the en g ros s ment and third reading of 
the hill. 

The bfi! was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time and was read the 
third time. 
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The SPSAKEE. The question is on 
the passage of the bill, 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
a motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman op¬ 
posed to the bill? 

Mr. KNUTSON. Yes. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the motion to recommit. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Knutson moves to recommit the bill 
(H. R. 3240) to the Committee on Ways and 
Means with Instructions to Xorthwlth report 
back a bill extending the existing trade- 
agreements law for a period of 2 years. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion to recommit offered by the 
gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, on that 
I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 181, nays 212, answered 
“present” 2, not voting 37, as follows: 

[Roll No. 88] 

YEAS—181 


Adams 

Gillette 

Mason 

Allen. III. 

Olllle 

Mlchener 

Aiideraen, 

Goodwin 

Miller. Nebr. 

H. Carl 

Granger 

Mott 

Anderson. Calif. Grant, Ind. 

Mundt 

Andresen. 

Grifniha 

Murray. Wls. 

August H. 

OroBB 

O’Hara 

Andrews, N. Y. 

Gwinn, N. Y. 

Peterson, Fla. 

Angel 1 

GWynne. Iowa 

Phllbln 

Arends 

Hagen 

Phillips 

Arnold 

Hale 

Plttenger 

Auchincloss 

Hall. 

Ploeser 

Barrett. Wyo. 

Edwin Arthur Plumley 

Bates, Mass. 

Rolleck 

Powers 

Beall 

Hancock 

Ramey 

Bennett, Mo. 

Rand 

Randolph 

Bishop 

Harness. Ind. 

Reed. IP. 

Blackney 

Hartley 

Reed. N. Y. 

Bolton 

Henry 

Rees. Kans. 

Brehm 

Herter 

Rich 

Brumbaugh 

Heselton 

Rlaley 

Buck 

HUl 

Robertson, 

Buffett 

Hlnsliaw 

N.Dak. 

Butler 

Hoeven 

Robsion, Ky. 

Byrnes. Wla. 

Holmes, Mass. 

Rockwell 

CampbeU 

Holmes, Wash. 

Rodgers. Pa. 

Canfield 

Hope 

Rogers, Maes. 

Cannon, Fla. 

Horan 

Schwabe, Mo. 

CarlFon 

Howell 

Schwabe. Okla. 

Oaae, N. J. 

Hull 

Scrlvner 

Case, 8. Dak. 

Jenkins 

Shafer 

Ohenoweth 

Jennings 

Sharp 

Chiperfteld 

Jensen 

Short 

Church 

Johnson. Calif. 

Sikes 

Olason 

Johnson, Ill. 

Simpson, Ill. 

Clevenger 

Johnson, Ind. 

Simpson, Pa. 

Cole. Kaua. 

Jones 

Smith. Maine 

Cole, Mo. 

Jonkman 

Smith, Ohio 

Crawford 

Kean 

Smith. Wls. 

Cunningham 

Kearney 

Springer 

Curtis 

Keefe 

Stevenson 

Oirkaen 

KUbtirn 

Stockman 

Dolliver 

Kllday 

Sumner, Ill. 

Domengeaux 

Kluxer 

Sundstrom 

Dondero 

Knutson 

Taber 

Dworshak 

Kunkel 

Talbot 

Elliott 

Landis 

Talle 

SUla 

Lane 

Taylor 

Ellsworth 

Latham 

Thomas, N. J. 

Elsaetaer 

Lea 

TibboU 

Elston 

LeCompte 

Towe 

Engel. Mich. 

LeFevre 

Vorys, Ohio 

Fellows 

Lemke 

Vursell 

Fenton 

Lewis 

WelcheX 

Fogarty 

Luce 

West 

Fuller 

McConnell 

Wigglesworth 

Gamble 

McCowen 

Winter 

Gavin 

McDonough 

Wolcott 

Gearhart 

McGregor 

Wolfenden, Pa. 

Oerlaoh 

MoMlUen, Bl. 

Wolverton, N. J. 

Gifford 

Bdartln, Iowa 

Woodruff, Mich. 

OlUesple 

Martin, Maas. 

NAYa-212 


Abernathy 

Andrews. Ala. 

Barden 

AUeu. La. 

Bailey 

Barrett. Pa. 

Anderson, 

Baldwin, Md. 

Barry 

N Mex. 

Baldwin. N.Y. 

Bates. Ky. 


Beckworth 

Gorskl 

O'Neal 

Bell 

Gossett 

O'Toole 

Bennet. N. Y. 

Qranahan 

Outland 

BlemlUer 

Green 

Pace 

Bland 

Gregory 

Patman 

Bonner 

Bare 

Patrick 

Brooks 

Harless, Arlz. 

Patterson 

Brown, Oa. 

Harris 

Peterson, Qa. 

Bryson 

Hart 

Pfeifer 

Buckley 

Havenner 

Pickett 

Bulwinkle 

Hays 

Poage 

Burch 

Hedrick 

Price. Fla. 

Burgin 

Heffernan 

Price. Ill. 

Byrne, N. Y. 

Hendricks 

Priest 

Camp 

Hobbs 

Quinn, N. Y. 

Cannon. Mo. 

Hoch 

Rabin 

Carnahan 

Hollfield 

Rains 

Celler 

Huber 

Ramspeck 

Chapman 

Izac 

Rankin 

Chelf 

Jackson 

Rayfiel 

Clark 

Jarman 

Resa 

Clement! 

Johnson. 

Richards 

Cochran 

Luther A. 

Riley 

Coffee 

Judd 

Rivers 

Colmer 

Kee 

Robertson Va. 

Combs 

Kefauver 

Robinson, Utah 

Cooper 

Kelley. Pa. 

Roe. Md. 

Corbett 

Kelly. Ill. 

Rogers. Fla. 

Courtney 

Keogh 

Rogers. N.Y. 

Cox 

Kerr 

Rooney 

Cravens 

King 

Rowan 

Crosser 

Klrwan 

Buseell 

Curley 

Kopplemann 

Ryter 

D’Alesandro 

LaFollette 

Sabath 

Daughton. Va. 

Lanham 

Sadowsky 

Davis 

Larcade 

Sasscer 

Dawson 

Loalnski 

Sheppard 

De Lacy 

Link 

Sheridan 

Delaney, 

Ludlow 

Smith. Va. 

James J 

Lyle 

Snyder 

Delaney, 

Lynch 

Somers, N.Y. 

John J. 

McCormack 

Sparkman 

Dlckfltein 

MfGehee 

Spence 

Dlngell 

McQlinchey 

Starkey 

Doughton, N. C. 

. McKenzie 

Sullivan 

Douglas. Calif. 

McMillan. S C. 

Sumners Tex. 

Douglas, m. 

Madden 

Tarver 

Doyle 

Mahon 

Thom 

Drewry 

Maloney 

Thomas. Tex. 

Durham 

Manasco 

Thomason 

Eberharter 

Mansfield, 

To Jan 

Engle. Calif. 

Mont. 

Torrens 

Ervin 

Mansfield. Tex. 

Trimble 

Fallon 

Marcantonlo 

Vinson 

Feighan 

May 

Voorhls, Calif. 

Femande?: 

Merrow 

Walter 

Flannagan 

Miller, Calif. 

Weaver 

Flood 

Mills 

Weiss 

Polger 

Monroney 

White 

Forand 

Morgan 

Whitten 

Pulton 

Morrison 

Whittington 

Gallagher 

Murdock 

Wlckersham 

Gardner 

Murphy 

Winstead 

Gary 

Murray, Tenn. 

Wood 

Oathings 

Neely 

Woodhouse 

Oeclan 

Norrell 

Woodrum, Va. 

Gibson 

Gordon 

Gore 

Norton 

O'Brien. Ill. 
O'Brien, Mlrh. 

Zimmerman 


ANSWERED "PRESENT’*—2 
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NOT VOTING—37 


Bender 

Grant, Ala. 

Rabaut 

Bloom 

Hall. 

Reece, Tenn. 

Boren 

Leonard W. 

Roe, N. Y. 

Boykin 

Healy 

Savage 

Bradley, Mich. 

Hubert 

Slaughter 

Bradley, Pa. 

Hess 

Stefan 

Bunker 

Hoffman 

Stewart 

cole. N. Y, 

Hook 

Btlgler 

Cooley 

Johnson. 

Traynor 

Earthman 

Lyndon B. 

Wadsworth 

Eaton 

Johnson, Okla. 

Welch 

Fisher 

O'Konski 

Wilson 

Graham 

Powell 

Worley 


So the motion to recommit was re¬ 
jected. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Bradley of Michigan for, with Mr. Hook 
against. 

Mr. Hoffman for, with Mr. Stigler against. 

Mr. Leonard W. Rail for, with Mr. Johnson 
of Oklahoma against. 

Mr. Fisher for, with Mr. Cooley against. 

Mr. Cole of New York for, with Mr. Roe of 
New York against. 


Mr. Graham for, with Mr. Stewart against. 

Mr. Stefan for, with Mr. Rabaut against. 

Mr. Hess for, with Mr. Healy against. 

Mr. OKonski lor, with Mr. Wasielewskl 
against. 

Mr. Reese of Tennessee lor, with Mr. 
Earthman against. 

Mr. Brown of Ohio for, with Mr. Slaughter 
against. 

General pairs: 

Mr. PoweU with Mr. Wadsworth. 

Mr. Grant of Alabama with Mr. Eaton. 

Mr. Savage with Mr. Bender. 

Mr. Bloom with Mr. Wilson. 

Mr. Hubert with Mr. Welch. 

Mr. WASIELEWSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
have a live pair with the gentleman from 
Wisconsin, Mr. O’Konsxi. I therefore 
withdraw my vote of “no” and vote 
“present.” 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
on this roll call 1 have a live pair with 
the gentleman from Missouri, Mr. 
Slaughter. I therefore wish to with¬ 
draw my vote of “aye” and vote “pres¬ 
ent.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
passage of the bill. 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North CaroUna. 
On that. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the yeas 
and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken and there 
were—yeas 239, nays 153, answered 
“present” 1, not voting 39. as follows: 
[Roll No. 89] 

YEAS—239 


Abernethy 

Ciosser 

Hays 

Adams 

Curley 

Hedrick 

Allen. La. 

D’Alesandro 

Heffsruan 

Andrews. Ala. 

Daughton, Va. 

Hendricks 

Andrews, N. Y, 

Davis 

Heselton 

Angell 

Dawson 

Hobbs 

Arnold 

DeLacy 

Hoch 

Aunbincloss 

Delaney, 

Hollfield 

Bailey 

James J. 

Hope 

Baldwin Md. 

Delaney, 

Huber 

Baldwin, N. Y. 

John J. 

Izac 

Barden 

Dlckstcin 

Jackson 

Barrett, Pa. 

Diugell 

Jarman 

Barry 

Dlrksen 

Johnson, 

Bates, Ky. 

Doughton. N. C, 

Luther A. 

Beckworth 

Douglas, Calif. 

Judd 

Bell 

Douglas, Ill. 

Kean 

Bennet, N. Y. 

Doyle 

Kce 

Biemiller 

Drewry 

Kefauver 

Blackney 

Durham 

Kelley, Pa. 

Bland 

Eberharter 

Kelly, Ill. 

Bolton 

Engle. Calif. 

Keogh 

Bonner 

Ervin 

Kerr 

Brooks 

Fallon 

Kllday 

Brown. Oa. 

Feighan 

King 

Bryson 

Fernandez 

Klrwan 

Buckley 

Flannagan 

Kopplomann 

Bulwinkle 

Flood 

LaFollette 

Burch 

Folficr 

Lanham 

Burgin 

Forand 

Larcade 

Byrne, N. Y. 

Fulton 

Latham 

Camp 

Gallagher 

Leslnskl 

Cannon. Mo. 

Gardner 

Link 

CarnobHu 

Gary 

Luce 

Case. N. J. 

Oathings 

Ludlow 

Celler 

Oeelan 

Lyle 

Chapman 

Gibson 

Lynch 

Chelf 

Gordon 

McCormack 

Clark 

Gore 

McDonough 

Clements 

GorAi 

McOehee 

Cochran 

Gossett 

McGllnchey 

Cofiee 

Granahan 

McKenzie 

cole, Kans. 

Green 

McMillan, 6.0. 

colmer 

Gregory 

Madden 

Combs 

Hare 

Mahon 

Cooper 

Harless. Arlz. 

Maloney 

Corbett 

Harris 

Manasco 

Courtney 

Hart 

Mansfield, 

Cox 

Hartley 

Mont. 

Cravens 

Havenner 

Mansfield. Tex. 
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Qnlan.N.Y. 

Starkey 

May 

Rabin 

Stevenson 

Marrow 

Batna 

Sullivan 

Mlchaner 

Ramey 

Sumners, Tex. 

Miller. Oallf. 

Mint 

Ramspeck 

Bundstrom 

Tarver 

Monronay 

Bayflel 

Thom 

Morssn 

Beia 

Thomas. N. J. 

Morrlaon 

Rleharda 

Thomas, Tex. 

MunSook 

Riley 

Thomason 

Murphy 

Rivers 

TOlan 

Murray. Tenn. 

Robertson. Va. 

Torrens 

Neely 

Robinson, Utah Tows 

Norren 

Boe.Md. 

Trimble 

Norton 

Rogers, N. Y 

Vlneon 

O’Brien. Ill. 

Rooney 

Voorhls, Calif. 

O’Brien. Mich. 

Rowan 

Walter 

O’Neal 

RubsoU 

Waslelewski 

O’Toole 

Ryter 

Weaver 

Outland 

Sabath 

Wolsi 

Pace 

Badcwikl 

Welch 

Patman 

Garicer 

White 

Patrick 

Sheppard 

Whitten 

Patterson 

Sheridan 

Whittington 

Peterson, Qa. 

Sikes 

Wickenduun 

Pfeifer 

Smith. Maine 

Winstead 

Pickett 

Smith. Va. 

Wolverton, N. J. 

Poage 

Snyder 

Wood 

Price, Fla. 

Somers. N. Y. 

Woodhouee 

Price, HI. 

Sparkman 

Woodrum, Va. 

Priest 

Spence 

Zimmerman 


NAYS—163 


Allen. Ill. 

GlUle 

Bfason 

Andericn, 

Goodwin 

Mott 

H. Carl 

Granger 

Mundt 

Anderson. Calif. Grant. Ind. 

‘Murray, Wls. 

Andreaen. 

Griffiths 

O’Hara 

August H. 

Gross 

Petereon, Fla. 

Arenda 

Qwlnn. N. Y. 

Philbln 

Barrett. Wyo. 

Gwynne, Iowa 

Phillips 

Bates, Maas. 

Hagen 

pittenger 

Beall 

Hale 

ploeser 

Bennett. Mo 

HaU, 

Plumley 

Bishop 

Edwin Arthur Powers 

Brehm 

Halleek 

Randolph 

Brumkaugh 

Hanooek 

Reed.m. 

Biick 

Hand 

Reed.N.Y. 

B\xffett 

Hamees, Ind. 

Rees. Kans. 

Butler 

Henry 

Rich 

Bymea. Wls. 

Herter 

Rlzley 

Campbell 

Hill 

Robertson, 

Canfield 

Hlnshaw 

N. Dak. 

Cannon. Fla. 

Hoeven 

Robelon, Ky. 

Carleon 

Holmes. Man. 

Rockwell 

Case, B, Dak. 

Holmes. Wash. 

Bodgere. Pa. 

Chenoweth 

Horan 

Bogen, Fla. 

Chiperfleld 

Howell 

Rogers. Mass. 

Church 

Hull 

Schwabs, Mo. 

Claeon 

Jenkins 

Schwabs, Okla. 

Clevenger 

Jennings 

Bcrivner 

Clole.Mo. 

Jensen 

Shafer 

Crawford 

Johnson. Calif. 

Short 

Cunningham 

Johnson, m. 

Slmpeon, Dl. 

Curtis 

Johnson, Ind. 

Simpson, Pa. 

Dolllver 

Jones 

Smith, Ohio 

Domentetux 

Jonkman 

Smith. Wls. 

Dondero 

Kearney 

Springer 

Dworahak 

Keefe 

Stockman 

Elliott 

Klltmm 

Sumner, HI. 

Ellla 

Kinser 

Taber 

Ellsworth ' 

Knutson 

Talbot 

Elaaener 

Kunkel 

Talle 

Elston 


Taylor 

Engel. Mich. 

Lane 

Tlbbctt 

Fellowe 

Lea 

Vorys. Ohio 

Fenton 

LeOompte 

Vursell 

Fogarty 

LeFevre 

Welchel 

Fuller 

Leznke 

West 

Gamble 

Lewis 

Wlgglesworth 

Gavtn 

McOonneU 

Winter 

Gearhart 

MoOowea 

Woloott 

Qerlaeh 

McGregor 

Wolfenden, Pa. 

Gifford 

McMiUen, m. 

Woodruff. Bilch. 

OlUeaple 

Martin. Iowa • 

GUlette 

Bfartln. Blass. 
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Anderson. 

Cooley 

Hess 

^N.Mex. 

Earthman 

Hoffman 

Bwider 

Eaton 

Hook 

Bloom t 

Fisher 

Johnson. 

Boren *-.^1 


Lyndon B. 


i §Kt.AU. 

Johnson. Okla. 



Miller, Nebr. 


^ Leonard W. 

O’Konskl 

Btudnr 

Healy 

Powell 

Oole.N.Y. 

Hubert 

Rabaut 


Reece. Tenn. Slaughter Ttajmor 

Roe, N. Y. Stefan Wadiworth 

Savage Stewart Wlleon 

Sharp Stlgler Worley 

So the bill was passed. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Stewart for. with Mr. Graham against. 

Mr. Hook for. with Mr. Bradley of Michigan 
against. 

Mr Stigler for. with Mr. Hoffman against. 

Mr. Leonai'd W. Hall for. with Mr. Reece of 
Tennessee against. 

Mr. Cooley for. with Mr. Fisher against. 

Mr. Roe of New York for. with Mr. Cole of 
New York against. 

Mr. Rabaut for, with Mr. Stefan against. 

Mr. Healy for. with Mr. Hess against. 

Mr. Bloom for. with Mr. CKonskl against. 

Mr. Anderson of New Mexico for. with Mr. 
Miller of Nebraska against. 

Mr. Slaughter for. with Mr. Brown of Ohio 
against. 

General pairs: 

Mr. Powell with Mr. Wadsworth. 

Mr. Grant of Alabama with Mr. Baton. 

Mr. Savage with Mr. Bender. 

Mr. Hebert with Mr. Sharp. 

Mr. Johnson of Oklahoma with Mr. Wilson. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker. 
I am recorded as voting "no*' on this roll 
call. 1 have a live pair with the gentle¬ 
man from Missouri. Mr. Blaugrtir. who, 
if present, would have voted ** 3 ^.'* I 
therefore withdraw my vote and answer 
“present.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

Mr. CURTIS asked and was given per¬ 
mission to revise and extend his remarks 
made in the Committee of the Whole and 
to include Certain articles and excerpts. 

Mr. HILL (at the request of Mr. Mar¬ 
tin of Massachusetts) was granted per¬ 
mission to extend his remarks in the Ric- 
oao and include certain telegrams. 

Mr. PLraiSER (at the request of Bffr. 
Martin of Massachusetts) was granted 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include an article by David 
Lawrence appearing in the Washington 
Star. 

Mr. RIVERS asked and was given per¬ 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and Include an address by Dr. 
Amos E. Taylor. Director of Fbreign and 
Domestic Comm erce. 

Mr. PATIERSON asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
HscoaD on the reciprocal trade agree¬ 
ments. 

Mr. VOORHES of California asked and 
was given permission to extend his re¬ 
marks In the Ricord m two different 
instances, and in each case to insert two 
letters. 

Mr. M0NR0NE7 asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks In the 
Record and include a statement made 
before the Committee onReorgahlEatlon. 

Mr. WASIELBWSKX asked and was 
given permission to extmul hie ranaxks 
in the Record and include an editorial 
itom the New York Times. 


Mr. GORDON asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks In the 
Record and include a resolution adopted 
by the City Council of Chicago pledging 
suppcnrt to President Truman. 

Mr. OORTON asked and was given 
permission to extend his ranarks in the 
Record and include a statement by Hon. 
Edward R. Stettinlus. Secretary of State, 
as Chairman of the United States dele¬ 
gation. 

Mr. HEFFERNAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and Include an address delivered 
by Capt. John L. Bebee, Superintendent. 
United States Maritime Training Station 
at Sheepsh^ Bay on National Maritime 
Day. M ay 22.1 94S. 

Mr. WHITS asked and was given per¬ 
mission to revise and extend his remarks 
and include certain excerpts. 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Record and Include reso¬ 
lutions recently adopted by the Polish- 
American Congress for the Eastern Dis¬ 
trict of Massachusetts. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas¬ 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker. I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members may 
have five legislative days within which to 
extend their remarks on the bill H. R. 
3240, the trade-agreement bill, and that 
all Members who spoke on that bill may 
revise and extend their remark.s. 

The SPEABXR. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker. I ask unanimous consent to ex¬ 
tend my remarks in the Record and in¬ 
clude a speech of Alfred C. Gaunt, former 
president of the New England Small 
Business Association, in relation to the 
pendin g rec i proca l trade-agreement bUl. 

The SPEABHSR. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

Ther e was n o Objection. 

Mr. PITTENOER. Mr. Speaker. I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
in the Record and include an address by 
the Honorable Morris B. Davidson, trus¬ 
tee of the Power Authority of the State 
of New York^ 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GEARHART. Mr. Speaker. 1 ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Appendix of the Record and 
Include an article from the New York 
Sun of May 8. 1949. from the pen of 
George E. B okolsk y. 

The 8PBAKBE. Is there objection to 
the request ef the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no bbjeetlon. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Mhasachusetts. fir. 
Speaker. I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
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tend as part of my remarks made this 
afternoon an editorial from the Lowell 
Sun regarding the present tariff law and 
the biU Just passe d. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr.DWORSHAK. Mr. Speaker. 1 ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
the remarks I made in the Committee of 
the Whole this afternoon and to include 
therein some statistics compiled by the 
Department of A griculture. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Idaho? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker. 1 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Appendix of the Record and 
Include therein a very splendid article 
appearing in the Jewish Advocate relat¬ 
ing to our colleague, the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Bloom!. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

A WORD POR THE PRIVATE WHO FOUGHT 

Mr. RAMEY. Mr. Speaker. I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RAMEY. Mr. Speaker, I have in 
mind an unusual situation relative to a 
private in the United States Army. Per¬ 
haps it might be well to tell you the story 
of this man in order to illustrate the 
point that I have to make. This boy 
was born some months after his father 
died in an Army camp during World 
War I. His father had been a practicing 
lawyer at Kenton. Ohio. His mother has 
never remarried. When this war broke 
out he and his older brother were 
drafted. The older brother spent 14 
months in the South Pacific and then 
returned, and was given a physical dis¬ 
charge. 

Upon Induction into the service, he 
took his boot training in Infantry that 
covered a period of about 15 weeks. He 
was then immediately sent over to north 
Africa in March of 1943 as a replace¬ 
ment in the First Infantry Division. Al¬ 
though a graduate of Ohio State Uni¬ 
versity. with the degree of bachelor of 
arts, he was rated as a private. His di¬ 
vision completed its work In the African 
campaign, and then spearheaded the 
landing at Oela on Sicily. They were 
then returned to England, where they 
trained for the landing at Normandy. 
On D-day, when a mile inside the beach, 
he was wounded, and after his recovery, 
rejoined his regiment, the Sixteenth In¬ 
fantry of the First Division, and there¬ 
after participated in the battles at 
Aachen, the Battle of the Bulge, the bat¬ 
tle of the crossing of the Rhine, and the 
campaign that followed through to Pil- 


sen in Cgechoslovakia. He has more 
than enough points to qualify him for 
discharge, and I assiune that in due 
course that will occur. However, after 
25 months overseas, in the hardest kind 
of combat service, he is still a common 
private. There are thousands of others 
Just like him. How nice it would be if 
the officers would graciously consent to 
promote all privates who were in com¬ 
bat serWce in the European or African 
theaters, or both, to be privates first 
class. This would only mean an increase 
in pay of perhaps $4 per month, but it 
would mean one stripe on the arms of 
these boys and would do more to main¬ 
tain morale in combat divisions than 
any one thing that I could think of. 

REQUEST FROM THE SENATE 

The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following request from the Senate: 

Unxtsd States Senate, 

Map 24, 1945. 

Ordered, That the Secretary of the Senate 
request the House of Representatives to re¬ 
turn to the Senate H. R. 1260. entitled *'An 
act for the relief of Dr. Walter L. Jackson 
and City-County Hospital.** 

Leslie L. Bzitls. 

Secretarp. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

THE BRETTON WOODS BILL 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker. I ask tmanimous consent to ad¬ 
dress the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas¬ 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker. I take this time for the purpose 
of making an inquiry of my good friend 
the distinguished majority leader. 

There have been a good many inquiries 
on this side of the aisle as to when the 
Bretton Woods bill will be before the 
House. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The Bretton 
Woods bill will come up week after next. 
It is intended to bring it up on Tuesday 
of week after next. 

I do not know how much general de¬ 
bate the rule will provide for, but it is my 
opinion that it will provide for general 
debate all day Tuesday and not later 
than 3:30 on Wednesday. 

We may meet at 11 o'clock on Tuesday 
and at 11 o’clock on Wednesday, or on 
either one of the days. Just as may be 
agreed upon by the chairman and rank¬ 
ing minority members of the committee. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. That 
is perfectly agreeable to me. Then any¬ 
one can go away with the expectatto 
that on Tuesday June 5 at least th^ 
will be no vote. 

Mr. McCORMACK. It wfil not come 
up before Tuesday June 5 and there will 
not be a vote on that Tuesday. 

The SPEAKER. Under the previous 
order of the House, the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Lams] is recognized 
for 20 minutes. 

PAY RAISE FOR FBDBRAL IIIFIiOYEBS 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, ^ hope this 
war goes on forever*** said the con- 
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tefiiptible image of a man whom it was 
my misfortune to overhear. 

He is public enemy No. 1—the black- 
market racketeer. He is aided and 
abetted by vain women and selfish men. 
They are the home-front saboteurs who 
are making life miserable for millions of 
decent Americans. 

They sprawl on the beaches of our 
southern resorts, taking up space that 
should be reserved for the convalescence 
of our wounded. They parade their ill- 
gotten wealth in the faces of Americans 
who are tightening their belts in order 
that we may win this war and get more 
of our boys home that much sooner. 
They are the parasites who deny accom¬ 
modations to servicemen and the wives 
and children of servicemen who cannot 
and will not pay exorbitant charges 
demanded for food and shelter. 

These are the war rich, taking as 
others are giving, and profiting on the 
blood, toll, and sacrifice of millions. 
They resent controls. They do not want 
the Government to interfere with this 
form of private enterprise. They Just 
want financial success at any price—^to 
others. This war presents the opportu¬ 
nity of a lifetime to the unscrupulous. 
All the more when the Government 
stands idly by. unwilling or afraid to 
correct a dangerous situation. 

All this leaves a bad taste in the 
mouths of our fighting men. They do 
not see why they should be called upon 
to fight and suffer and die while others 
climb to illicit wealth by virtue of their 
sacrifice. The morale of a serviceman 
is not helped by the carnival of greed 
which he observes in certain places on 
the domestic scene. It seems almost as 
if he were being asked to die in order 
to make racketeers rich. 

The serviceman and his dependents 
are the principal victims of this hideous 
exploitation, but there are many others 
who are being squeezed by a wartime 
economy that is out of balance. Each 
violation of controls, whether by seller 
or consumer, puts that much pressure 
on those who live on fixed incomes. 

We were told that it war came it would 
be fought on a democratic basis, exact¬ 
ing equality of sacrifice from all. But in 
this war. as in all other wars, a few have 
been called upon to do all the sacrificing 
for the many. It is too late now to do 
aiiything about this tragic disproportion 
In the scale of national service. 

On the home front, however, we have 
a right to demand and expect that all 
shall do their part. War is obscene 
enough without permitting it to make a 
mockery of sacrifice. It is Insufferable 
to think of it as an instrument which 
brings luxury to some and deprivation to 
others. To avoid this, the Congress 
rightfully established controls. In the 
administration of those controls, how¬ 
ever, we have found weakness, ineffi¬ 
ciency, and in some cases a lack of public 
conscience. One of the most amazing 
contrasts of this war has been the differ¬ 
ence between our successful military 
effort and the confusion of civilian effort. 
In the armed services we have had the 
organization. dciU. and, above all. the 
teamwork necessary to do the job. It 
was tough and dirty, but all involved 
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kntw it had to be done and all pitched 
in to help each other to do it. Here men 
did not take advantage of each other. 
Oftentimes they sacrificed self in order 
to save men who were strangers to them. 
That is why the hardest part of the job- 
on the battlefields—4s being won. By 
comparison, the record of the home front 
is spotty with achievenients and failures. 
In some instances it is shameful 

It is not enough to point to the mil¬ 
lions who have worked hard, bought 
bonds, donated blood, and assisted in 
many auiriliary efforts. These people 
know they have carried their share of 
the load, and we know that these people, 
together with those in the armed forces, 
are the solid substance of the Nation. 

Through maladministration of con¬ 
trols and a kid-glove policy toward vio¬ 
lators. a situation had developed where¬ 
by we are penalizing the very people we 
set out to protect. We have given in to 
highjacking wage demands on one hand 
and rigidly denied equitable wage ad¬ 
justments on the other. Beyond the sac¬ 
rifices theoretically asked of all. we have 
now reached a point where some suffer 
severely while others give up little, if 
anything. In fact, there are those who 
are profiting directly on the sacrifices of 
others. 

We are rapidly creating a large class 
of war poor. More than 20.000.000 Amer¬ 
icans arc living on fixed Incomes that 
make no provision for the rising costs of 
living. In many cases this Income has 
not gone up 1 cent since 1041. On the 
other hand, their taxes and Uie cost of 
the neces^Ues of life have gone up. In 
addition, many other extra demands Kre 
made upon this group by a variety of 
agencies. 

The estimates on the rise In the cost 
of living, as compiled by the Gk)vernment. 
by labor unions and consumer organiza¬ 
tions, vary. It is safe to say, however, 
that the incomes of these white-collar 
workers have been cut all the way from 
25 to 50 percent. 

These people must still meet payments 
on obligations incurred before the out¬ 
break of war. It is impossible for them 
to save. I personally know of cases 
where War bonds, life insurance, and 
other reserves have had to be given up 
so that they could make both ends meet. 
iSlowly but surely they are being squeezed 
dry. They are paying more than thcii' 
proportionate cost of this war. Without 
spokesmen to plead the urgency of their 
plight, they have suffered silently. We 
have failed to remedy a situation which 
is fraught with danger, not only to the 
millions of individuals concerned, hut to 
the whole postwar economy of the Na¬ 
tion. 

Too little attention has been given to 
the difference between the stated salary 
and the actual take-home pay of white- 
odllar workers. Take a Federal Govern¬ 
ment employee, for example. Whoi he 
receives his pay. 20 percent has already 
beep deducted under the withholding 
tax and 5 percent for retirement pur¬ 
poses. In addition, he is expected to set 
aside 10 percent for War bonds. The 
total deduction is now 35 percent. How¬ 


ever, he finds that the cost of living has 
gone up at least 30 percent. And he 
has not had a raise for years. This man 
works 46 hours a week for the privilege of 
seeing his modest financial reserve being 
whittled away, white all about him he sees 
the lush signs of prosperity. Friends who 
work in private Industry are patronizing 
theaters, restaurants, hotels, and are 
buying in luxury stores, yet he finds that 
his own economic position is deteriorat¬ 
ing rapidly. In spite of steady work, he 
Is being forced back to a mere subsist¬ 
ence level 

Business profits and high war-plant 
wages are In competitive bidding for the 
short supply of civilian goods and serv¬ 
ices. This upward pressure on prices is 
being pushed to the explosive point by 
the operations of black-market racket¬ 
eers. Inflation is no longer a subject for 
academic discussion. It is a bitter and 
despairing reality to the millions who 
have already become its victims. 

Over 3.(K>0'()C9 of these economic cas¬ 
ualties work for the Federal Govern¬ 
ment. At times they have been warned 
that they could not leave to seek higher¬ 
paying employment because they would 
not be granted a release. At other times 
they have been coerced into staying on 
the plea that they were home-front sol¬ 
diers, with a vital and indispensable war 
job to be done. These pep talks were not 
backed up by compensatory wage in¬ 
creases. The white-collar worker was 
asked to face bankruptcy with Spartan 
patriotism white other workers were be¬ 
ing wooed by bonuses, incentive pay. and 
a variety of financial inducements. 

During this war we have conducted re¬ 
cruiting campaigns to secure workers for 
the Federal Government. Thousands 
were asked to come to Washington to 
work and live on $36 a week, minus de¬ 
ductions. How a young girl can pay for 
food, clothing, shelter, and incidentals, 
on a take-home pay of less than $20 a 
week here In the Nation’s Capital is 
nothing short of a miracle. It is an 
achievement in management which qual¬ 
ifies her completely for the task of direct¬ 
ing the National Budget. 

The irony of the situation lies in the 
fact that these workers were lured to 
overcrowded, hlgh-prieed Washington on 
the pretext that it was an opportunity. 
Maybe they should have said, ''Come to 
work in Washington. Here you will find 
an effective weight-reducing diet.” Or, 
"Come to glamorous Washington. 
Watch the charming wasters spend $199 
in a night club. Watch them throw 
away surplus money on Jewels, mink 
coats, and liquor. Hang on the ropes 
at the ringside of the greatest show on 
earth." 

It seems strange, indeed, that the 
United States Government, so concerned 
with the economic suffering caused by 
Inflation in the country at large should 
ignore the problem right in its own back 
yard. Workers throughout the Nation 
are exhorted to save their xiew-found 
wealth, while Government woikers are 
struggling to make both ends meet. 
Agency heads, through the media of con* 


trols and propaganda, are begging the 
war-rich workers not to pay more than 
ceiling prices for any commodity. They 
do not have to be concerned about the 
Federal employee. His income is ao far 
below the c^ng-price level that be can¬ 
not afford to purchase commodities even 
at legal prices. While the Government 
is crusading for economic justice in pri¬ 
vate Industry, it is paying its own work¬ 
ers less than a living wage. The example 
It sets is neither oonstmetive nor encour¬ 
aging. It Is bringing privation to many 
faithful Government employees. It is 
driving skill and talent out of the Fed¬ 
eral service into fields where its worth is 
appreciated. It is weakening the morals 
of its personnel and inviting inefficiency 
at a time when the best of effoit is 
needed. 

In Justice to these workers we must 
keep the cost of living from rising any 
more and, if possible, we must reduce it. 
In view of the confused administration 
of controls, however, we cannot expect 
much help from this quarter. The 
patient might die before the doctors 
.settled the priority of authority in treat¬ 
ing him. 

In time of total war, where Govern¬ 
ment control of the home front is in 
support of military and naval operations. 
Government workers are every bit as 
necessary as the men and women who 
manufacture the tools of war. In all 
fairness, they should be paid according¬ 
ly. To date we have not done this and 
as a result we have economic weakness 
within the ranks of Government itself. 

When the war is won, the peacetime 
activlUes of the Federal Government will 
be larger in scope and Importance than 
they have ever been befoi'e. To do the 
job well we shall need the best men and 
women we can possibly get. Employ¬ 
ment in the Federal service must be on 
a career basis, with all the incentives to 
encourage able and conscientious effort. 
We must develop pride in the service by 
provii^ to Government workers that 
they are worthy of their hire. There is 
one sure way to accomplish this, by 
bringing up to a decent, living standard. 

It is time for the Government to set 
its own house In order. Not once during 
this emergency have undei*paid Federal 
workers gone out on strike to force an 
adjustment of their wages. They have 
depended on our good faith to i«medy 
this economic Inequality. 

The United States Senate has already 
taken acUon on this problem. A bill has 
been passed by that body calling for a 
15.6 percent Increase for all Federal em¬ 
ployees. Of a permanent nature, it will 
work out a solution. In part, for those in 
the lower income brackets. 

Though failing far short of the in¬ 
crease in the cost at liying. this bill will 
provide soine measure of the relief that 
is so uigently needed. Too long have we 
neglected these loyal servants of the Oov- 
emineiit. By our car^essness we have 
placed these white-collar workers among 
the first victims of the inflation we seek 
to control. 

Much harm has come to them but 
much more can be prevented if we take 
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corrective action now. I therefore sug¬ 
gest to the Members of this House that 
we take immediate and favorable action 
on the bill to provide permanent pay in¬ 
creases for all Federal employees. 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

Mr. JENSEN asked and was given per¬ 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Ricono relative to the reciprocal trade 
treaty bill. 

Mr. SCHWABE of Missouri asked and 
was given permission to extend his re¬ 
marks in the Appendix of the Record and 
to include an editorial appearing in the 
Blay 23 edition of the Columbia (Mo.) 
Daily Tribune. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord¬ 
ingly (at 6 o'clock and 16 minutes p. m.) 
the House adjourned until Monday, May 
28, 1945, at 12 o'clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 

Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce 

There will be a meeting of the Com¬ 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com¬ 
merce at 10 o'clock a. m., Tuesday. May 
29, 1945. to resume public hearings on 
H. R. 3170, a bill to provide Federal aid 
for the development of public airports, 
and to amend existing law relating to 
air-navigation facilities. 

Committee on Expenditures in the 
Executive Departments 

There will be a meeting of the Com¬ 
mittee on Expenditures in the Executive 
Departments at 10 o’clock a. m., Tues¬ 
day, May 29,1945, to resume hearings on 
H. R 2177. 

Committee on World War Veterans* 
legislation 

The Committee on World War Veter¬ 
ans' Legislation will meet in open hear¬ 
ings at 10 a. m., Tuesday, May 29, 1945, 
in the committee room, 356 House Office 
Building, to consider H. R. 3310, and 
other pending legislation. 

Commutes on Patents 

There will be a meeting of the Com¬ 
mittee on Patents on Tuesday, May 29. 
1945, at 10 o’clock a. m., to consider H. R. 
2631. . 

There will be a meeting of the Com¬ 
mittee on Patents on Thursday, May 31, 
1945, at 10 o’clock a. m., to consider 
H. R. 2632. 

There will be a meeting of the Com¬ 
mittee on Patents on Friday, June 1. 
1945, at 10 o'clock a. m., to consider 
H. R. 2630. 

OOMMimx ON THE JUOXdART 

There will be a public hearing before 
Subcommittee No. 4 of the Committee 
on the Judiciary, beginning at 10 a. m., 
on Monday, June 11, 1945, on the bill 
H, R. 2788, to amend Utle 28 of the Judi¬ 
cial Code in regard to the limitation of 
certain actions, and for other purposes. 
The hearing will be held in room 346, 
Old House Office Building. 

Tta Oommittxb on riis Post Omes and 
Post Roads 

There will be a meeting of the full 
Committee on the Post Office and Post 


Roads on Tuesday, June 12, 1945, at 10 
a. m., at which time hearings will be re¬ 
sumed on H. R. 3235. a bill readjusting 
the rates of postage on books. 

Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization 

The Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization will hold an executive 
hearing at 10:30 o'clock a. m., on Thurs¬ 
day, June 14, 1945, on H. R. 173, H. R. 
1584, and H. R. 2256. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS. ETC. 

Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

502. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
the Navy, transmitting a draft of a proposed 
bill to reimburse certain Navy personnel and 
former Navy personnel for personal property 
lost or damaged as the result of a tire at the 
naval auxiliary air station, Pungo. Norfolk, 
Va., on February 13, 1945; to the Committee 
on Claims. 

603. A letter from the Executive Assistant 
to the Secretary of Commerce, transmitting 
revision No. 1 of the estimate of personnel 
requirements for the quarter ending June 
30.1045, for the celling unit. Geodetic Control 
Surveys. Coast and Geodetic Survey; to the 
Committee on the Civil Service. 

504. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a proposed 
provision pertaining to an existing appro¬ 
priation for the Department of the Interior 
(H. Doc. No. 200); to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

606. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a proposed 
provision pertaining to an existing appropria¬ 
tion for the National Housing Agency, fiscal 
year 1945 (H. Doc. No. 201); to the Ckimrolttee 
on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

REPORTS OP COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of rule XHI, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar as follows: 

Mr. PLANNAOAN: Committee of confer¬ 
ence. S. 383. An act to provide for the fur¬ 
ther development of cooperative agricultural 
extension work (Rept. No. 616). Ordered to 
be printed. 

Blr. McOEHEE: Committee on Claims. 
H. R. 2961. A bill to confer jurisdiction upon 
the Court of Claims to hear, determine, and 
render Judgment upon the claim of H. Her- 
furth, Jr., Inc.; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 617). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVAIE 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of rule Xin, r^rts of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar as follows: 

Mr. COLE of K a n sas; Oommlttae. on 
Claims. S. 842. An act for the relief of the 
Elmira Area Soaring Corp.; with anvsnd- 
ment (Kept. No. 616). Referred to the Com¬ 
mittee of the Whole House. 


PUBUC BILLS AND RB80LUTZ0N8 
Under clause 3 of rule XXn public 
bills and rew^utKms were introduced and 
severally referred M follows: 

By Mr. PLANNAOAN: 

H. R. 8821. A bill to provide that the sev¬ 
eral States ahsU oontinue effective measures 


of control and protection against the Impor¬ 
tation, Introduction, and spread of noxious 
weeds, injurious insects, and animal and 
plant diseases, and to guarantee that pur¬ 
chasers or recipients of seeds, livestock, and 
poultry feeds, nursery stocks, fertilizers, and 
other agricultural chemicals shall have the 
protection guaranteed them under the laws 
enacted by the several States; to the Com¬ 
mittee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. LANHAM; 

H. R. 8322. A bill to amend the act entitled 
"An act to expedite the provisions of hous¬ 
ing in connection with national defense, and 
for other purposes," approved October 14. 
1940, as amended; to the Committee on Pub¬ 
lic Buildings and Orounds. 

By Mr. BARTLETT: 

H. R. 3828. A bill to provide for the elec¬ 
tion of the Governor of Alaska; to the Com¬ 
mittee on the Territories. 

H. R. 3324. A bill to forbid the appoint¬ 
ment of any person but a resident of the 
Territory of Alaska to the office of Governor 
of said Territory; to the Committee on the 
Territories. 

By Mr. MANASCO: 

H. R. 3325. A bill to provide for reorganiz¬ 
ing agencies of the Qovernment. and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Ex¬ 
penditures In the Executive Departments. 

By Mr. MAT; 

H. R. 3326. A bill to prohibit the sale or 
disposal of real estate owned by the Govern¬ 
ment of the United States and under control 
of the War Department without the consent 
of Congress; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. VOORHIS of California: 

H. R. 3327. A bill to amend the Federal 
Credit Union Act; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. O’TOOLE: 

H. Res. 270. Resolution to Investigate the 
llquor-dlstllllng and wholesale-liquor indus¬ 
tries In the United States and Its Territories 
and possessions; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania: 

H. Res. 271. Resolution authorizing Inves¬ 
tigation of maximum prices of bituminous 
coal and coke; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. TAYLOR: 

H. Con. Res. 61. Concurrent resolution re¬ 
questing the designation of Saratoga Springs, 
N. Y., as the permanent headquarters of the 
United Nations organization being formu¬ 
lated at the San Francisco Conference; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

MEMORIALS 

Under clause 3 or rule XXII, me- 
morials were presented and referred as 
follows: 

By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis¬ 
lature of Ireland, memorializing the Presi¬ 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
by expressing sympathy In regard to death 
of our late President, Franklin D. Roosevelt; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. KILDAY: 

H. R. 3328 . A bill authorizing the Presi¬ 
dent of the United States to summon Sam 
Alexander before an Army retiring board, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BIUNDT: 

H. R. 3329. A bill for the relief of Ralph 
H. Lemon; to the Committee on Claims. 

PETmONS, BTC. 

Under clause 1 of rule XXH. petitions 
and papers were laid on the clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 
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788. By Mr. COCHRAN; FeUtton of Mr. 
8am Walker and 88 other oltiaene of fit. 
Louie, Mo., proteeUng against the passage of 
any prohibition legi^tlon by the Congress; 
to the Committee on the JUdieiary. 

784. Also, petition of Mr. 8. Ihrllch and 81 
other clttsens of 8t. Louis. Mo., protesting 
against the passage of any prohibition legis¬ 
lation by the Congress; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

786. Also, petition of Mr. Harry Burk and 
30 other citizens of 8t. Louis. Mo., protesting 
against the passage of any prohibition legis¬ 
lation by the Congrees; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

786. Also, petition of Mrs. Helen Parthe- 
den and 30 other citizens of St. Louis, Mo., 
protecting against the passage of any prohi¬ 
bition legislation by the Congress; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

787. Also, petition of Miss Violet Bmar- 
dlsch and 82 other citizens of Bt. Louis. Mo., 
protesting against the pissage of any prohi¬ 
bition legislation by the Congress; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary 

788. By Mr. IZAC: Petition of 1,158 San 
Diego (Calif.) citizens, requesting a more 
adequate Federal bllnd-ald law. with especial 
reference to their support of H. R. 2694 and 
H. R. 2020, as drawn up by the legislative 
committee, San Diego Braille Club. Inc.. C. 
Fred Pearson, chairman; to the committee 
on Ways and Means. 

789. By Mrs. ROOERS of Massachusetts: 
Petition of the General Court of Massachu¬ 
setts. in favor of a Federal-State plan of 
establishing and developing a national sys¬ 
tem of airports: to the Committee on Inter¬ 
state and Foreign Commerce. 


SENATE 

Monday* May 28, 1915 

(Legislative day of Thursday, May 24, 
1945) 

The Senate met at 18 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

Rev. John C. Millian, pastor. Pet worth 
Methodist Church, Washington. D. C.. 
offered the following prayer: 

Great God of heaven and earth, of na¬ 
tions and peoples, our times arc in Thy 
hands. In reverence and worship we 
pause for a moment as we begin the 
business of the hour to ask Thy divine 
help and guidance. 

We pray that in these times of much 
human suffering and despair we may 
have eternal hope for ourselves and our 
fellow men, a hope that is born out of the 
noble and suooeissful acts of God-fearing 
people. Give us a faith that will not 
shrink, though pressed by the strains 
and stresses of a distorted world. Give us 
the love that will not let Thee go from 
our lives nor from the lives of our fellow 
men until there is world peace and per¬ 
manent world understanding. 

Humbly we pray for the cessation of 
war and that out of total victory will 
come a oongeiousness that right is might 
and that God reigneth. 

We thank Thee lor the achievei^ts of 
the San Pranclsoo Conference. Wa feel 
that under the teadetghAp of Thy hand 
the world lAjpoVo on to great days 
for all ^ ’ ^ 


May Thy divine guidance attend the 
President of the United States of Amer¬ 
ica and all Members of Congress, that 
Thy name may be glorified and Thy will 
be done on earth as it is in heaven. 
Amen. 

THE JOURNAL 

On request of Mr. Barkley, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of the cal¬ 
endar day Thursday. May 24, 1945, was 
dispensed with, and the Journal was 
approved. 

MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 

Messages in writing from the Presi¬ 
dent of the United States were com¬ 
municated to the Senate by Mr. Miller, 
one of his secretaries. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 

A message from the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives. by Mr. Swanson, one of its 
reading clerks, returned to the Senate, 
in compliance with its request, the bill 
(H. R. 1260) for the reUef of Dr. Walter 
L. Jackson and City-County Hospital. 

The message announced that the House 
had disagreed to the amendment of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 1308) for the 
relief of Sam Swan and Ally Swan; asked 
a conference with the Senate on the dis¬ 
agreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, 
and that Mr. McGihes, Mr. Keogh, and 
Mr. Case of New Jersey were appointed 
managers on the part of the House at 
the conference. 

The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the amendment of 
the Senate to each of the following bills 
of the House: 

H. R 1666. An act for the relief of Blgfriecl 
Olsen, doing business as Slgfrled Olsen Ship¬ 
ping Co.; and 

H. R. 2888. An act to provide for enlist¬ 
ments In the Regular Army during the pe¬ 
riod of the war. and for other purposes. 

The message further announced that 
the House had passed a bill (H. R. 3240) 
to extend the authority of the President 
under section 850 of the Tariff Act of 
1930. as amended, and for other pur¬ 
poses. in which it requested the concur¬ 
rence of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to Senate ConemTent 
Resolution 14, as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep¬ 
resentatives concurring ), That the letter of 
the Secretary of the Interior, dated February 
2. 1846, transmitting, pursuant to Public 
law No. 802, Seventy-eighth Oongrets, ap¬ 
proved May 14. 1944, a ri^ort on a survey of 
the fishery resources of the United States and 
Its possessions, be printed as a Senate docu¬ 
ment. and that 88,100 additional copies shall 
be printed, of which 10,000 copies shall be for 
the use of the Senate, 22,100 copies lor the 
use of the House of Representatives, 600 
copies for the use of the Oommlttae on Com¬ 
merce of the Senate, and 600 copiea for the 
use of the Committee on the MerchMit Ma¬ 
rine and Fisheries of the House of Represent¬ 
atives. 

The message further announced that 
the House had agreed to a Concurrent 
Resolution (H. Com Res. 49) authoriz¬ 
ing the printing of additional eoifies of 
part 2 of the hearings held befbre the 


Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce of the House of Representa¬ 
tives, current session, on the bill (H. R. 
1362) to amend the Railroad Retirement 
Acts, the Railroad Unemployment Insur¬ 
ance Act, and subchapter B of chapter 
9 of the Internal Revenue Code, and for 
other purposes, in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate. 

ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
. SIGNED 

The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bills and joint resolu¬ 
tion, and they were signed by the Presi¬ 
dent pro tempore: 

S. 72. An act for the reUef of Antonio Ruiz; 

6.93. An act for the relief of Mary O. 
Marggraf; 

S. 194. An act for the relief of Mm. Glenn 
T. Boylston; 

8.498. An act for the relief of W. C. Worn- 
hoff and Josephine Womhoff; 

8.519. An act for the relief of Charles A. 
Straka; 

S. 667. An act for the relief of Mrs. Freda 
Oullikson; 

B.646. An act to suspend until 6 months 
after the termination of the present wars 
section 2 of the act of March 8. 1863 (22 
Stat. 461), as amended; 

6.647. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Navy to convey to the State of Rhode 
Island, for highway purposes only, a strip of 
land within the naval advance base depot at 
North Kingstown. R. I.; 

H. R. 244. An act for the relief of Adell 
Brown and Alice Brown; 

H. R. 538. An act authorizing the State of 
Minnesota Department of Highways to con¬ 
struct, maintain, and operate a free highway 
bridge across the Mississippi River nt or near 
Hastings, Minn.; 

H. R. 7CO. An act for the relief of the legal 
guardian of Vonnie Jones, a minor: 

H. R. 856. An act for the relief of Frances 
Biewer; 

H. R. 879. An act for the relief of Ed Wil¬ 
liams; 

H. R. 904. An act for the relief of Fred A. 
Lower; 

H. R. 980. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Gladys Stout; 

H. R. 1016. An act for the relief of Capt. 
Millard L. Treadwell; 

H. R. 1054. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Mary Karalls; 

H. R. 1069. An act for the relief of Sidney 
B. Walton; 

H. R. 1184. An act to authorize Slater 
Branch Bridge and Road Club to construct, 
maintain, and operate a free suspension 
bridge across the Tug Pork of the Blg^'Sandy 
River at or near Williamson, W. Va.; 

H. R. 1241. An act for the relief of Margaret 
M. Meersman; 

H. R. 1347. An act for the relief of Lee 
Graham: 

H.R. 1668. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Alma Mallette and Ansel Adkins; 

H. R. 1661. An act for the relief of the legal 
guardian of Louis Cinlgllo; 

H. R. 1666. An act for the relief of Slgfrled 
Olsen, doing business as Slgfrled Olsen Ship¬ 
ping Oo.; 

H. R. 1598. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Bessie 1. Olay: 

H. R. 1602. An act for the relief of Robert 
Lee Slade; 

H. R. 1662. An act granting the consent of 
Congress to the State of Louisiana to con¬ 
struct. maintain, and operate a free highway 
bridge across the MlsslsMppl River at or near 
New Orleans, La.; 
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H.R. 1650. An act authorlelng the Depart¬ 
ment of Highways of the State of Minnesota 
to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge 
across the Pigeon River; 

H. R. 1846. An act for the relief of Domen¬ 
ico Strangio; 

H. R. 1847. An act for the relief of Prancis 
Servaltes' 

H.R. 1877.’An act for the relief of MaJ. 
William Peyton Tidwell; 

H. R. 1910. An act for the relief of Frank 
Lore and Elizabeth Vldotto; 

H. R. 1952. An act for the relief of Joseph 
Brunette; 

H. R. 2006. An act for the relief of Boyd B. 
Black: 

H. R. 2068. An act to provide for the settle¬ 
ment of claims of military personnel and 
civilian employees of the War Department or 
of the Army for damage to or loss, destruc¬ 
tion, capture, or abandonment of personal 
property occurring Incident to their service; 

H. R. 2129. An act for the relief of Edward 
Lawrence Kunze; 

H.R.2361. An act for the relief of Alex¬ 
ander Sawyer: 

H.R.2388. An act to provide for enlist¬ 
ments In the Regular Army during the period 
of the war. and for other purposes; 

H.R.2701. An act for the relief of Mar¬ 
garet J. Pow; 

H.R. 2907. An act making appropriations 
for the Navy Department and the naval serv¬ 
ice for the fiscal year ending June 30. 1946. 
and for other purposes: and 
H. J. Res. 177. Joint resolution repealing a 
portion of the appropriation and contract 
authorization available to the Maritime Com¬ 
mission. 

SHOWING OP FHjM on TO TOKYO 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. President, 
the War Department has invited the 
Members of the Senate, their families, 
and staffs to attend the showing of a 
new picture, On to Tokyo, in the Sen¬ 
ate caucus room at 8 and 4 o’clock- 
two separate showings—on the afternoon 
of Tuesday, May 29, 1945. 

The Members of the Senate are ex¬ 
tremely fortunate in having an oppor¬ 
tunity to see a preview of the Army’s 
latest picture concerning redeployment. 
The public will be shown this picture at 
a later date. 

I know every Member of the Senate 
and the members of their staffs will en¬ 
joy every phase of this picture. It is 
truly educational and thoroughly dis¬ 
cusses questions in which all of us are 
interested at this time. 

•There will be tw.o showings in the Sen¬ 
ate caucus room, Tuesday, May 29, at 
3 and 4 o’clock in the afternoon. The 
time required to see On to Tokyo is only 
17 minutes. < know from this picture 
answers will be found to many questions 
concerning redeployment. 

LEAVES OP ABSENCE 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President. I ask unan¬ 
imous consent that my colleague the 
Junior Senator from Ohio [Mr. Burton] 
may be excused from attendsuice on the 
Senate today. 

The PRBSIDEHT pro tempore. Is 
there objection? The Chair hears none, 
and the request of the Senator from Ohio 
is granted. 

Efr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I ask leave 
of absence from the Senate so that 1 may 
go home to speak at a Memorial Day ob¬ 
servance. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection? The Chair hears none, 
and leave of absence is granted the Sen¬ 
ator from Vermont. 

COVERAGE OP UNEMPLOYMENT COM- 
PENSATION during POSTWAR TRANSI¬ 
TION PERIOD 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Chair lays before the Senate a message 
from the President of the United States, 
which will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

To the Congress of the United States: 

The Congress and the executive branch 
of the Government have already moved 
to prepare the country for the difficult 
economic adjustments which the Nation 
will face during the transition from war 
to peace. 

First. The Congress has created the 
Office of War Mobilization and Recon¬ 
version to coordinate the reconversion 
activities of all Federal agencies, and that 
Office has established basic reconver¬ 
sion policies. 

Second. Specific laws have been enact¬ 
ed by the Congress setting forth the pol¬ 
icies and providing the administrative 
machinery for contract terminatidh, 
plant clearance, financial aid to busi¬ 
ness. and the disposition of surplus prop¬ 
erty. 

Third. Our military and civilian agen¬ 
cies have prepared themselves to expe¬ 
dite industrial reconversion and reem¬ 
ployment. 

Fourth. As part of an over-all pro¬ 
gram for returning veterans the QI bill 
of rights provides “readjustment allow¬ 
ances,’’ weekly cash benefits to veterans 
until they are able to obtain Jobs. 

Fifth. Congress has permitted business 
to carry back postwar losses against ex- 
cess-proflts-tax payments during the re¬ 
conversion period. 

Sixth. Congress has established sup¬ 
port prices for agricultural products so 
that farmers will be protected against a 
postwar collapse of income. 

There remains, however, a major gap 
in our reconversion program: the lack 
of adequate benefits for workers tem¬ 
porarily unemployed during the transi¬ 
tion from war to peace. I urge the 
Congress to close this gap. 

I am confident that, with appropriate 
measures, we can avoid large-scale and 
lengthy unemployment during the tran¬ 
sition period. However, some temporary 
unemployment is unavoidable, particu¬ 
larly when total demobilization becomes 
possible. Even if reconversion proceeds 
rapidly, no amount of planning can make 
Jobs immediately available tor all dis¬ 
placed personnel. We must provide 
maximum security to those who have 
given so fully of themselves on the fight¬ 
ing and production fronts. The transi¬ 
tion from war to peace is part and parcel 
of the war and we cannot sldrk our ob¬ 
ligation to those temporarily unemployed 
through no fault of their own. 

To produce what is needbd for the Pa- 
clfl i war, we must appeal to the workers 
to accept and remain in Jobs which they 


ultimately must lose when munitions 
production ceases. The Government has 
thus incurred a moral obligation to these 
workers and to those who have stuck 
faithfully to their posts in the pa.st. 

To fulfill this obligation, we must rely 
principally upon our existing system of 
unemployment insurance. However, the 
existing State laws embrace three major 
defects: 

First. Only about 30,000,000 of our 43.- 
000,000 nonagricultural workers are pro¬ 
tected by unemployment insurance. The 
absence of protection for Federal Gov¬ 
ernment employees—in navy yards, ar¬ 
senals, and Government offices—is par¬ 
ticularly inequitable, since these work¬ 
ers are subject to risks of unemployment 
similar to the risks of those who work 
for private employers. Lack of protec¬ 
tion for employees of small establish¬ 
ments and for maritime workers also 
constitutes a serious shortcoming in the 
present programs. 

Second. The weekly benefit payments 
provided under many of the State laws 
are inadequate to maintain purchasing 
power and to provide a reasonable 
measure of economic «:curity for the 
workers. Most States fix a maximum 
rate of $15 to $18 a week. This is clearly 
inadequate to protect unemployed work¬ 
ers against ruthless cuts in living stand¬ 
ards, particularly if they have families. 

Third. The length of time for which 
benefits are paid is too short. In nearly 
onc-third of the States, no worker can 
receive more than 16 weeks of benefits 
in any year, and many workers do not 
qualify even for this length of time. 

Therefore, I recommend specifically 
that Congress take emergency action to 
widen the coverage of unemployment 
compensation and to increase the amount 
and duration of benefits, at least for the 
duration of the present emergency period 
of reconversion. Basically this can be 
accomplished only by amending the So¬ 
cial Security Act so as to induce State 
laws to provide more adequately for any¬ 
one who Is unemployed. 

To be sure, the States have large sums 
In the unemployment trust fund. But 
since changes of State laws cannot be ef¬ 
fected overnight, I propose that the Con¬ 
gress. during this emergency period, ex¬ 
tend the coverage of unemployment com¬ 
pensation to include Federal employees, 
maritime workers, and other workers 
not now Insured. Moreover, 1 see no 
feasible way to make benefits payable 
to such workers, unless they are 
financed entirely by the Federal Govern¬ 
ment during the present emergency. 
The benefits should appropriately be ad¬ 
ministered by the States. 

I also recommend that Congress pro¬ 
vide, through supplementary Federal 
emergency benefit payments, minimum 
standards for the weekly rate and dura¬ 
tion of unemployment benefits. Every 
eligible worker should be entitled to 26 
weeks of benefits In any one year, if his 
unemployment continues that long. The 
^.maximum payment, at least for the 
worker who has dependents, should be 
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raised from present levels to not less 
than $25 per wedc. Jn this connection. 
C^ongress will no doubt wish to reexam¬ 
ine the readjustment allowance provi¬ 
sions of the QI bill of rights. All pay¬ 
ments should be made through the exist¬ 
ing unemployment compensation ma- 
chinetT of the several States. Just as 
payments to veterans are now made. 

These provisions are essential for the 
orderly reconversion of our wartime 
economy to peacetime production. They 
are badly needed for the duration of the 
reconversion emergency. 

Decent unemployment benefits would 
serve as a bulwark against postwar de¬ 
flation. By assuring workers of a defi¬ 
nite income for a definite period of time. 
Congress will help materially to prevent 
a sharp decline in consumer expenditures 
which might otherwise result in a down¬ 
ward spiral of consumption and produc¬ 
tion. Adequate unemployment insurance 
Is an Indispensable form of prosperity 
insurance. 

Congress will soon deal with the 
broader question of extending, expand¬ 
ing, and improving our social-security 
program, of which unemployment insur¬ 
ance is a part. Although such improve¬ 
ment is fundamental, congressional de¬ 
liberations on the broad issues will take 
time. On the specific issue of unemploy¬ 
ment benefits, we may not have time 
available. We are already entering the 
first phase of reconversion; we must be 
prepared immediately for the far larger 
problems of manpower displacement 
which will come with the end of the war 
in the Pacific. 

I earnestly hope, therefore, that the 
appropriate committees of Congress will 
undertake immediate consideration of 
the emergency problem. 

HAasY S. Truman. 

The WRin House, May 28,1945, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
message will be referred to the Committee 
on Finance. 

APPOINTMENT OP MEMBERS OF UNITED 

STATES NAVAL ACADEMY CENTENNIAL 

commission 

The P RESI D ENT pro tempore. The 
Chair appoints the Senator from Massa¬ 
chusetts CBCr. Walsb], the Senator from 
Maryland tMr.TmiNGSl, and the Sena¬ 
tor from CaUfomia [Mr. Jornsoni mem¬ 
bers of the United States Naval Academy 
Centennial CommlssSon on the part of 
the Senate, created by the act of May 
3,1245. 

CONDOLENCE ON DEATH OP FRANKLIN D. 

ROOSEVELT' 

The PRESIDENT i»ro tempore laid bc- 
for the Senate a letter tram the speaker 
of the Senate of Northern IrglaiidL trans¬ 
mitting a resolution adopted by t^ Sen¬ 
ate of Northern Ireland, expreadng con- 
dolmice on the death of former Presi¬ 
dent Franklin D. Roosevelt, whieh was 
orderki to lie on the table. 

MIMOBIAL DAY TRIBUTE TO THE LATE 
PRREODINT ROOSEVELT 

The ragS lDB N T pro tempore. The 
Chah* layii belbre the Senate a letter from 


Harry R Fbllmer, Omaha, Nebr., 
transmitting his Memorial Day tribute to 
our late beloved PresidHit Franklin Dela¬ 
no Roosevelt. WiUiout objection, the 
letter and tribute will be printed in the 
Ricord. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and tribute were ordered to be printed in 
the Record, as fdlows: 

Mat 24. 1945. 

The Honorable KxNirrm McKxllar, 

President pro tempore, United States 
Senate Office BtiUding, 

Washington, D, C. 

BoMotABLS Szt: Encloeed please find a Me¬ 
morial Day tribute to our beloved late Presi¬ 
dent Franklin Delano Roosevelt, dedicated by 
the author to the people of the United States 
of America. 

Tlie tribute is presented with the sincere 
hope that it will serve to instill In the hearts 
and minds of those who read It a more pro¬ 
found reverence and respect for our Institu¬ 
tions of government. 

By today’s express there has been sent to 
you a framed replica of the tribute for your 
executive oflioe. 

Sincerely 3 rours, 

Habbt R. Follmxr. 

Omaha, Nxn. 


T tau iE TO ntAmcuN nxjuro boooivxlt, ths 

champion of LlBttTT, TKX PATHXX OV NA¬ 
TIONS, THE fbund or makkino 
To the people of the United States of Amer~ 
ica: 

’’You have bullded a monument more 
lasting than bronse, higher than the royal 
pyramids, which neither the wasting rain 
nor the raging storm nor the plow of time 
nor the commands of life and death shall be 
able to destroy.” 

His gairs were sure, his givings rare. He 
had a heart of determination, a mind of un¬ 
common virtue, a cheerful friendly person¬ 
ality, a masterful character; depending on di¬ 
vinity, merit, and native force. He firmly be¬ 
lieved that ”truth, onisbed to earth, shall 
rise again.” 

Such a man was be. His conquest of all 
handicaps, his rise to the hlgheat gift Amer¬ 
ica could offer, his dearest achievement in 
the love and trust of unnumbered thousands 
of bis own oountrymeo and the men of other 
countrleB the world around. • • * These 
are an Inspiration to all belrs to fortune. 
These things he did for hU countrymen. 
* * * He loved them, trusted them, 
guided tbem; be cheered them, comforted 
them, led them. The loveUnees, and the 
grasp of bis eiperianced vision of right 
against wrong is an inspiration to all. 

His plan was to employ each hour In stor¬ 
ing up knowledge; fliinlfing long and deep¬ 
ly, to guide the ship Of state In troublesome 
waters, and out of tbsse expeflenoea came 
wisdom. 

And so bis mind became a dynamic store¬ 
house charged with power which all peace- 
loving people; all factions: an parties needed 
in their warfare against World-greedy forces 
of evil, the destroyers of Um rights of men; 
ready for the time, when deetiny should caU, 
as it always does, with ^deetglfyiQf sudden¬ 
ness. for the man of the hour. The great 
opportunity aends no meteeugswi abaad to 
prepare men for its oomtng. It iqn’^ars on 
the Instant without warutug and cries ilOfUd, 
’’Here am I. Where Is the mnti?** OlvUlsa- 
tion always meets thess nh a l l ewg isi, other¬ 
wise civiuzatkin could not endure. 

There is a known fact that reoua la every 
age of human history; that inevitably the 
crisis comes, when but to fsn woUM mean 
the destruction of everything prleeldss and 
holy. 


Tsa truly, a cclsls in the united Btatee of 
America alWi^ys ralsee tip the man. ta this 
Iset and greatmt crisis the man was mnklin 
Delano Roosevelt. The hour struck, and he 
wee ready. Other lamps burned under a 
buahel, dimly; hls lamp was trimmed and 
filled with precious oil. Be was ready. 

In all and through all, Franklin Delano 
Booaevelt was a patriot. Hls moUvee were 
hif^, his principles exalted. Loftier love of 
country had no man, and America loves him 
who loves Amsrlea. Mistakes he made, for 
he was yet human. All can be forgiven the 
patriot, and it should be so. 

This land of ours is the home of freedom. 
Our flag Is sacred, our destiny is in the bands 
of Qod, and he who loved America with a 
fervent faith served this chosen people. He 
shall be exalted in the ohronldee of nations, 
and grow greater, stronger, nobler, and more 
dear to the American heart as generations 
come and go. 

Time with its erasing hand makes dim 
and eventually obliterates all earthly fame 
save that of the patriot and the saint. The 
luster of these grow brighter against the 
background of universal darkness where the 
relentless and remorseless years have blotted 
out the deeds of others. 

So lives the name of Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt, and so it wiU continue to live and 
become immortal. 

The true ideal that this notable ’’champion 
of liberty” and patriotic saint stood for, 
fought and died for, is freedom through self- 
government—the goal of the ages, the build¬ 
ing of the kingdom on earth. 

Habbt B. Follmeb. 

EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS.^ ETC. 

The PRESiraiNT pro tempore laid be¬ 
fore the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 

SXIPPUEMXNTAL BBTZMATX»—INTEBZOB DXPABT- 
MXNT (S. Doc. No. 62) 

A communication from the President of 
the United States, transmitting supple¬ 
mental estimates of appropriation for the 
Department of the Interior, amounting to 
1287,700, for the fiscal year 1846, in the form 
of amendments to the Budget for that fiscal 
year (with an accompanying paper); to the 
Committee on Appropriations and ordered to 
be printed. 

USX OP FITNBB op InDUN TRIBBB fob iNBUBANCE 
Pbxmiums 

A letter from tbe Secretary of the Interior, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation to 
authofiae the use of tbe funds of any tribe of 
Indians for insurance premiums (with an ac- 
oompanying paper); to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs. 

Act op Lxqzslatubi op TnuuTosT or H^wah 

A letter from the Under Secretary of the 
Interior, transmitting a copy of Act No. 82. 
passed by tbe Legislature of the Territory of 
Hawaii, to amend act 101 qf tbe session laws 
of Hawaii 1821, relating to the manufacture, 
maintenance, distribution and supply of 
electric current for ligfit and power within 
(he Dlstnots of North and South Hilo and 
Pima, in the County of Hawaii, ao as to extend 
the franchise to the districts of Kau and 
South Kohala, In that county; (with an ac¬ 
companying paper); to the Committee on 
Temtorlee and Ineular AOolrs. 

FnauAaT 1945 Rxpoat or RFC 

A letter from the Ohalnnan of the Board of 
tbe Reconstruction FUumoe' Oorporatlon, 
tiaiismlttlttg, puieuant to law, a-oonfldsntial 
repoit of the Corporation for tho month of 
MHtttry, 1M5 (with an aocompanyiog re¬ 
port); to the Committee on Banking and 
Curtenof. 
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Annual Repost or Dspastmint or Pubuc 
Works or Crrr and County or Honolulu. 
T. H., 

A letter from the Chief Engineer of the 
Z^epartment of Public Works of the City and 
County of Honolulu. Honolulu, T. H., tsans- 
mltting the annual report of the activities 
of that department for the year 1044 (with 
an accompanying paper); to the Committee 
on Territories and Insular Affairs. 

Disposition or Bxicurzvs Papers 
A letter from the Archivist of the United 
States, transmitting, pursuant to law, a list 
of papers and documents on the files of sev¬ 
eral departments and agencies of the Gov¬ 
ernment which are not needed in the con¬ 
duct of business and have no permanent 
value or historical Interest, and requesting 
action looking to their dlaposltion (with ac¬ 
companying papers); to a Joint Select Com¬ 
mittee on the Disposition of Papers in the 
Executive Departments. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore ap¬ 
pointed Mr. Barkley and Mr. Brewster 
members of the committee on the part of 
the Senate. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 

Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated; 

By the President pro tempore: 

A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of New Hampshire; to the Com¬ 
mittee on Military Affairs: 

"Concurrent resolution memorializing the 
Congress of the United States on after-war 
policies affecting the national military es¬ 
tablishment, particularly its civilian com¬ 
ponents 

"Whereas unless the United States of Amer¬ 
ica maintain a military establishment ade¬ 
quate In size, in tarining and equipment, the 
peace for which the armed forces of the Na¬ 
tion are so bravely lighting will be exposed 
to grave danger after the conclusion of hos¬ 
tilities; and 

“Whereas having before them the fate 
which has been visited upon the peoples of 
oppressed lands, the Nation continues to be 
unalterably devoted to its traditional concept 
of a military establishment founded on, 
ramified by, and splrltuaUy energized by civil¬ 
ian participation, both In times of peace and 
of war; and , 

“Whereas the recognized and desired in¬ 
strumentalities whereby there may effectively 
be secured to the Nation the advantages of 
such civilian participation in the national 
defense and preparation for such defense, are 
the National Guard, the Officers* Reserve 
Corps and the Organized Reserves; and 
“Whereas, the National Guard, established 
by the Congress as the very bulwark of the 
Nation’s defense, has by Its heroic achieve¬ 
ments demonstrated that courage, strength, 
and military skill abundantly abide In the 
well-trained and well-equipped citizen sol¬ 
dier, and has again richly Justified in a Sec¬ 
ond World War the high trust wisely reposed 
in the National Guard by the Congress; and 
“Whereas it is realized that the contribu¬ 
tion of the Officers’ Reserve Corps to the war 
effort, through the providing of very great 
numbers of qualified officers needed for the 
expanding military forces of the Nation, was 
absolutely indispensable: and 
* “Whereas the acceptable plan for the Mili¬ 
tary Establishment has, from the days of the 
Nation’s first President, contemplated the 
maintenance in peacetime of a professional 
Army no larger than necessary, amplified in 
time of war by the services of available well 
trained and equipped civilian components; 
and * 

“Whereas the Congress must now make de¬ 
cisions under the Militia and Army clauses 
of the Constitution which wlU greatly affect 


the national safety, the Military Establish¬ 
ment of the United States and of the sev¬ 
eral States, and their vital interrelation¬ 
ships; and 

“Whereas there are in evidence many pro¬ 
posals and conceptions respecting these prob¬ 
lems, which, in their solution, will profound¬ 
ly affect the future of every citizen: Now, 
therefore, be it. 

^'Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the State of New Hampshire (the Senate 
concurring ), That the Congress be and hereby 
is urged, in acting upon this great problem, 
to base its solution on the broad foundation 
of citizen military participation so that, hav¬ 
ing fought a great war In which all partic¬ 
ipated, all may likewise have the opportunity 
to contribute to the maintenance of peace; 
and be it further 

"Resolved, That In Its enactments concern¬ 
ing the national after-war Military Establish¬ 
ment, the Congress be and it hereby is urged 
to preserve the status of the National Guard 
as the first line of national defense and of 
the Officers’ Reserve Corps and of the Organ¬ 
ized Reserves os civilian components of the 
peacetime Army, all in accordance with tradi¬ 
tional concepts as written into the law of the 
land in the National Defense Act of 1916, as 
amended, and cognate acts, more particularly 
by the provisions of the Selective Training 
and Service Act of 1940, as amended; and as 
summarized by the Chief of Staff of the Army 
of the United States in War Department Cir¬ 
cular No. 347, dated 25 August 1944; and espe¬ 
cially by those sections which recognize the 
National Guard as a prime and integral fea- 
tme of the Military Establishment; and be it 
further 

"Resolved, That should a system of uni¬ 
versal military training be incorporated In the 
after-war Military Establishment, such train¬ 
ing ought to be Integrated with the civilian 
components of the Army, the National Guard, 
the Officers’ Reserve Corps, and the Organ¬ 
ized Reserves; and be it further 
"Resolved, That In the course of its delib¬ 
erations on this problem, the Congress give 
particular heed and attach special weight to 
the knowledge and experience possessed by 
those citizens who have served or who are 
serving as membem of the armed forces in 
this war providing a suitable opportunity 
whereby the views entertained by such citi¬ 
zens relative to postwar military policies may 
be received and so that those to whom the 
Nation, as to trustees, has delegated the duty 
of safeguarding its future rights to peace and 
liberty, its cultural heritage, and its hopes 
for happiness and progress and prosperity, 
may deservedly and lexically have an in¬ 
fluence upon policies which will affect the 
very life of the Nation; and be it further 
"Resolved, That copies of this resolution, 
certified by the Governor, the president of the 
senate, and the speaker of the house of rep- 
resen'tatives. be transmitted to the President 
of the United States, to the President of the 
Senate of the United States, to the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives of the United 
States, and to the Secretary of War; and be it 
further 

"Resolved, That a copy of this resolution, 
duly certified, be transmitted to the Senators 
and Representatives in Congress from New 
Hampshire for their information and guid¬ 
ance. 

“Passed May 9. 1946. 

“Charles M. Dali, 

"Oovemorf* 

Resolutions of the General Court of the 
State of Massachusetts; to the Committee on 
Commerce: 

“Resolutions memorial i zi n g the Congress of 
the United States in favor of a Federal- 
State plan of establishing and developing a 
national system of airpeits. 

“Whereas there are now pending in the 
Congress of the United States certain bills in¬ 
tended to establish a national system of ali- 
ports; and 


“Whereas certain of these bills, particu¬ 
larly the Bailey bill, so-called (8.34). and the 
MoCarran bill, so-called (S. 2), in the Senate, 
and the Randolph bill, so-called (H. R. 4), in 
the House of Representatives, provide for the 
allotment of 25 to 50 percent of Federal ap¬ 
propriations for establishment and develop¬ 
ment of a national system of airports as 
direct aid to large municipalities for estab¬ 
lishing and developing airports without re¬ 
gard to the interests of the States in which 
such communities are situated; and 

“Whereas the States would have no control 
over such sums as might be allotted to mu¬ 
nicipalities for these purposes from the total 
of Federal appropriations, but would be 
forced into competition with their larger 
municipalities for allotments of such funds 
to airports under State control: and 
“Wheresas, the proposed direct allocation of 
large percentages of Federal appropriations 
for these purposes to municipalities is a de¬ 
parture from the established practice of al¬ 
locating all grants in aid through the States, 
successfully followed since 1916 in the distri¬ 
bution of Federal appropriations in aid of 
highways and for other purposes: and 
"Whereas the council of State governments, 
the Governors’ conference, and the officers 
of the National Association of State Aviation 
Officials have Joined in opposing the project¬ 
ed method of allocation on the groimd that 
it is unnecessary, that it would complicate 
any sound plan for a national airport system 
and would be likely to result in many abuses, 
particularly in the direction of increasing 
friction between the Commonwealth and 
such of its municipalities as might be eli¬ 
gible for direct aid under any of the proposed 
bills that might be enacted: Therefore be it 
"Resolved. That the General Court of Mas¬ 
sachusetts, believing that the proposals speci¬ 
fied are unnecessary, unsound, and undesir¬ 
able, hereby urges the Congress of the United 
States to provide, in any plan that it may 
adopt in aid of the establishment and de¬ 
velopment of a national airport S]r8tem, that 
grants in aid shall be made only to and 
through the several States, and that no part 
of such grants shall be made direct to mu¬ 
nicipalities, no matter how large, in deroga¬ 
tion of State interests and authority; and be 
It further 

"Resolved, That the State secretary forth¬ 
with send copies of these resolutions to the 
President of the United States, to the presid¬ 
ing officers of both branches of Congress, and 
to all Members of Congress from Massachu¬ 
setts.’’ 

A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of Oklahoma; to the Committee 
on Finance: 

“Senate Concurrent Resolution 10 
“Concurrent resolution memorializing Con¬ 
gress to amend the Federal income-tax law 
so that it will not discriminate against 40 
States including Oklahoma in favor of the 
8 States having community property laws 
“Whereas the Federal Income-tax lows for 
years have made a discrimination in favor of 
the 8 community property States and 
against 40 States including Oklahoma; and 
“Where the Secretary of the Treasury of 
the United States in 1937 pointed out that 
the loss of revenue to the Federal Govern¬ 
ment due to this unjustifiable discrimination 
against the residents of 40 States amounts to 
millions of dollars; and 
“Whereas said discrimination in favor of 
the residents of community property States 
has become increasingly sharp as Federal 
surtax rates have increased, and is now gross¬ 
ly unfair to Oklahoma and the other 39 States 
similarly situated; and 

“Whereas due to this discrimination in the 
'federal income-tax law the State of Okla¬ 
homa may lose many of its residents to the 
State of Texas where they may cause one- 
half of their incomes to be reported by their 
wives and thus avoid paying the higher in¬ 
come taxes they would have to pay on the 
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Bame Income li they reoMlned In Oklahoma; 
and 

“Whereaa it ia evident that the Federal 
Income tax law should be amended to set 
aside this unjust and unreasonable discrim¬ 
ination and to provide that Federal income 
taxes shall be oc^eoted on the same basis 
and in the same amount regardless of 
whether such income is earned by a resident 
of 1 of the 8 commimity property States or 
by a resident of 1 of the 40 States not having 
the community property system: Now, there¬ 
fore. be it 

**itesoIt>e(l by the Seriate of the Twentieth 
hegielature of the state of Oklahoma (the 
Houee of Representatives concurring there¬ 
in): 

‘*Bxciion 1. That the Ckmgress of the United 
States of America be and it is hereby me¬ 
morialized to amend the Federal Income-tax 
law Bo that it will not discriminate against 
the 40 States of the Union not having the 
community property system In favor of the 
8 States having community property laws, 
but will provide that Federal Income taxes 
shall be collected on the same basis and In 
the some amount regardless of whether such 
Income is earned by a resident of 1 of the 
8 community property States or by a resi¬ 
dent of 1 of the 40 States not having the 
communltv property system. 

**Sxc. 2. That the Members of the Oklahoma 
delegation In Congress be and they are hereby 
requested to diligently endeavor to have the 
Congress of the United States of America 
amend the Federal Income-tax law as herein 
requested 

"Sec. 3. That the secretary of the senate be 
and be Is hereby directed to forward a copy 
of this resolution to each House of the Con¬ 
gress of the United States of America, and 
to each member of the Oklahoma delegation 
in fSongress.** 

A concurrent resolution adopted by the 
Xiegisiature of Puerto Rico; to the Committee 
on Territories and Insular Affairs: 

"House Concurrent Resolution 3 
"Concturent resolution to request of the Con¬ 
gress of the United States an increase In 
the. Federal grants for ths relief of Puerto 
Rico, and for other purposes 
"Whereas there are in Puerto Rico ap¬ 
proximately 660.000 cuerdas of public and 
private landa which, due to the shallow, 
stony, or nonproductive soil, or becaune of 
the Incline of Its dopes, are lit mainly for 
ths oialtivatlon of trees and other shrubs 
ylekUng forest products (including coffee) for 
sale and domestic use: and as protective 
forest covering of the hydrographic basins 
situated above dams now existing or here¬ 
after constructed which funiirh electric 
power and water for irrigation and domestic 
use; and 

"Whereas a great part of that area either 
does not produce today the quantity and 
quality of forest products which that land 
is capable of yielding, or is unproductive, 
improperly used, or untUled. and therefore 
aids the washing out of the soil and ctimi-a 
excessive erosion: and 
"Whereas the reforestatton of sueb lauds 
deprived of normal growths at tress and other 
shrubs would alleviate ths ahovs-deseribed 
sltuaUon and would at the ssiiie tine furnish 
substantial employment to those residents 
who so urgently need work, Uuis the 

Industrial and social eoaocoBiy of the islmd; 
and 

"Whereas with the present available funds 
and fsollitiesi for the planting of tress on ap¬ 
propriate lands which require reforestaticin. 
only about 4jOOO ouerdas a year are plmtsd* 
and at this rats a period of about too years 
would be required to finish the work; and 
"HShenas the Oovemment of Puerto Rico 
has reeagnlaed and stlU reeognlaes that the 
problems of the restoration «ad proper rsgu- 
Intion of the forests of ths island, the maxi¬ 


mum production of lumber, the creation of a 
large number of employments through forest 
programs; as well es the problems of the re¬ 
tardation of Buperftcial washouts of the soil, 
the control of erosion, ths mitigation of 
inundations and the reduction of the rate of 
silting in the dams, all reprssent such a 
public problem that it should be solved at 
public expense for the benefit of all of the 
people of Puerto Rico: and 

''Whereas this legislature will do every¬ 
thing possible as regards funds and other 
measures to remedy and improve the above- 
mentioned situation of utilization of the land, 
by authorizing and furnishing In part the 
funds for an extensive reforestation pro¬ 
gram under the direction of the Commis¬ 
sioner of Agriculture and Commerce of Puerto 
Rico; Now. therefore, be It 

•‘Resolved bp the House of Representatives 
of Puerto Rico {the Senate of Puerto Rico 
concurring: 

"Section 1. To request of the Congress of 
the United States, as it Is hereby requested, 
the favorable consideration of a substantial 
Increase in the Federal grants for the relief of 
Puerto Rico, stipulated In the provisions of 
sections 4 and 6 of the act of June 7. 1§24 
(43 Stat. 6Sd): section 863 ff.. paragraph 16. 
United States Code, and act of March 18. 1637 
(50 Stat. 188); section 668~b (paragraph 16. 
United States Code, and under other acts of 
the Congress of the United States which may 
be applicable, which may be In force, or 
which may be enacted with reference to post¬ 
war public work programs. 

"Sec. 2. That copies of this resolution be 
sent to the President of the United States of 
America, to the Presiding Officers of both 
Houses of Congress, to the Secretary of the 
Interior, to the Resident Commissioner for 
Puerto Rico to the United States, and to the 
Governor of Puerto Rico." 

A resolution adopted by the Lions Club of 
San Juan, P R., favoring a free and demo¬ 
cratic government for Puerto Rico; to the 
Committee on Territories and Insular Affairs. 

A letter In the nature of a petition from 
Prank Torres, of Ponce, P. R., favoring 
the enactment of House bill 1756, provid¬ 
ing for compensation to the three Infant 
destitute ohildrcn of deceased Demetrto Ca- 
qulas. killed by a United States Army Jeep; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

The petition of the Coordinating Commit¬ 
tee for a Spanish Republic, New York City, 
N. Y., favoring the use or the offloes of this 
Nation in the estebUsbment of s free and 
demoeratlc govsmment in Spain; to the 
CommSttee on Foreign Relations. 

A telegram from the Women's Committee 
for United Action, signed by Mre. George F. 
Wilkins, executive chairman. Brookline, 
Mass., requesting the New England delega¬ 
tion In the Congress to appear before a 
mass meeting of rmrreeentattve women and 
trade groups of New Sngland at Psneull Hall, 
Boston, Mass., Sunday, June 8. at ^:80 p. 
m., to render an aoootmt of their penonal 
efforts toward a solution of ^e flow of meat, 
poultry, and eggs to the shops and homes of 
New Bngland; to ths Oommltteo on Agri¬ 
culture and Forestry 

A resolution adopted by the Lonpoe Fili¬ 
pino Association, of Lennpoo, Osltf., favor¬ 
ing the enactment of legisutlon granting 
rights to the Fll^slnos to become Amerloan 
citizens; to the Committee on Terrltortee and 
Insular Affairs. 

A resolution adopted by the Amerloan Fed-. 
Oration of Labor Postwar Planning Commit¬ 
tee. of San Franckoo, Oallf., favoring tho 
adoption of the United States Buiiau of 
l^lmation program for ths dsyetosmnt 
of the land, water, and power resoiircea of 
the united States: to ths Oa^ttse on Ir- 
Ttgistlon and Reclamation. 

ResDhxtlons adopted by the board of di¬ 
rectors of the Cbartetton (B. 0.) Chamber 
of Oomsieroe, protesting against ths snaot- 
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msiit at Ssnats blit'737, to sstablish a Sa¬ 
vannah Vallty Authority, and favoring the 
development of the Savannah Valley through 
the plans provided In Public Law 634, Sev¬ 
enty-eighth Congrtsa; to the Committee on 
Ccmxmerot^ 

A resolution adopted by the executive 
board of ths Toilet Goods Association, New 
York City, N. Y.. favoring the enactment of 
legislation vesting in the Food and Drug Ad¬ 
ministration the sole Jurisdiction of both 
the labeling and advertising of foods, drugs, 
and oosmetlca: to the Committee on Com¬ 
merce. 

A letter from Robert F. Martin, executive 
secretary of the Vitrified China Aseoclation, 
of Washington, O. C.. asking for an amend¬ 
ment to Rouse hUl 8340 to extend the au¬ 
thority of the Prealdent under section 350 of 
the Tariff Act of 1080, as amended, so that no 
reduction in duty under the Tariff Act of 
1930 rates shall be made on imports compet¬ 
ing directly with articles produced by handi¬ 
craft industries In the United States; to the 
Committee on Finance 
A resolution of the Cdhstltutlonal Con- 
greas of Costa Rica, San Joa6, Costa Rica, 
extending congratulations of the Allied vic¬ 
tory over Germany; ordered to lie on the 
table. 

By Mr. BANKHEAD: 

A joint resolution of the Legislature of 
the State of Alabama: to the Committee on 
Commerce: 

"Senate Joint Resolution 13 
"The Senate of the State of Alabama and 
the House of Representatives assembled in 
the city of Montgomery address the Mem¬ 
bers of Congress and the United States Sen¬ 
ate in unanimous resolution as follows: 

'"Whereas the canalization of the Tom- 
bigbee River with that of the Tennessee 
River is one of the most Important and 
urgently needed waterway projects in the 
United States and will greatly benefit, eco- 
nomlcally at least 81 States: 

'"Whereas via the Tombigbee-Tennessee 
route the distance to the Gulf Coast will bo 
630 miles less from Sheffield. Decatur, Chat¬ 
tanooga. Knoxville, and other Tennessee 
River points; ' 

"'Whereas ths dlstanoe to the Gulf Coast 
will be 200 miles less from Evansville, Louis¬ 
ville, Cincinnati, Pittsburgh, and other Ohio 
River points. 

" 'Whereas the dlstanoe of the Gulf Coast 
will be 108 miles less from St. Louis, Chicago. 
Minneapolis, St. Ifaul, Kansas City, and other 
points on the MMsslppi, Missouri, and Ill¬ 
inois Rivers. 

" 'Whereas from the Cumberland Valley the 
distance to the Gulf Coast will be BOO miles 
less: Now, therefore, be it 
" •Resolved by the Senate of Alabama {the 
Houee of Representatives oonourring ). That 
the Congress of the United States is hereby 
memorlallaed to enact the neeessary leglela- 
tion BO as to provide for the construction of 
the Tennessee Blver-Tomblgbee River Canal 
project; be It further 
•••Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
bt sent to the Senators and Members of the 
House of Reprceentatlvee froir Alabama in 
Oongrtie, and that copies of said resolution. 
In triplicate, be preeented to the Board of 
Engineers for Rtvsrs and Harbors (U. 8. Bngl- 
nesEs) at the public hearing to be had on 
••Wpoject in Moblje, Ala., on May 38, 1646.* 
"The above Senate Joint resolution was 
adopted by the litglalature of Alabama on 
May 23. 1946." 

K)8TWAR military EB1ABLI8BMBNT 
ANP STATUS OF. TB« NATIQIIAL 
GUARD 

Mr. HOEY. Mr. Pmidexit, X fisk 
unanimous consent to present tor ap¬ 
propriate reference and printing )n the 
Hicoiu) a resolution adopted fer the Gen- 
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«ral AsaemblT of North Carolina relating 
to the poftwar Militaiy Establishment 
and the status of the National Guard. 

IheFRSSIxmNT pro tempore. With¬ 
out objection, the resolution will be re¬ 
ceived and appropriately referred. 

: The resi^ution was referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs, and, 
under the rule, ordered to be printed in 
the REGoao, as follows: 

Senate Joint Resolution 447 
joint resolution memorlallatng the Congress 
at the United States of America on the 
postwar Military Establishment and the 
status of the Natkmal Guard. 

Whereas the States and Territories of the 
union are jointly interested with the Na¬ 
tional Qorernment m the postwar military 
policy to be eetablisbed by the Congress, 
baaed upon the military clauses and the 
Army clauses of the Constitution, thereby 
directly affecting the military establishments 
of the respective States in their relation¬ 
ship to the State forces of the Army of the 
United States; and 

Whereas certain ones of the many plans 
and suggestions offered have been presented 
to the Congress: Now, therefore, be it 
' Beaolved by the senate {the house of rep¬ 
resentatives concurring): 

SacTXOM 1. That the Congress Is respect¬ 
fully petitioned to preserve, in the postwar 
military organisation, the civilian compo¬ 
nents of the Army of the United States: 
q>eciflcally the National Guard, the Offlcers* 
Reserve Corps, and the Organised Reserves, 
tn line with the provisions of the National 
Defense Act of 1916, as amended, and 
especially the provisions of the Selective 
draining and Service Act of 1940, relating 
to the status of the National Guard as an 
integral part of the first line of defense of 
our Nation. 

The National Guard and Organiaed Re¬ 
serves have made a glorious contribution to 
the Nation, on the battlefields of World War 
n. Their record in World War I was 
outstanding. Such contributions are Justl- 
fieatlon to the Congress in providing for the 
continuance of the National Guard and Re¬ 
serves as first-line components of the Army 
of the United States. 

Sac. 9. That we fully subscribe to and 
endorM the position taken by the Secretary 
at War, as to the future status of the Na¬ 
tional Guard, as announced on November 23, 
1944, in which he states: 

^ **It would be the mission of this reserve 
component (the National Ghiard), in the 
event of a national emergency, to fumleh 
units lit for aervloe anywhere in the 
world. • • • 

*This conception of the mission of the 
National Guard of the United States would 
interfere in no way with the traditioxud mis¬ 
sion of the National Guard of the States 
and Territories to prqvide suffloient organi- 
aations In each State. Territory, and the 
District of Columbia, so tralnsd and equipped 
as to enable them to function eflioiently at 
existing strength In the prcftectlon of life 
and proper^ and the preaervatlcn of peace, 
order, and public safety, under competent 
orders of the State authorities. 

* • National Guard units have 
played a vital role In the mobilisation of 
our present Army and they have made a 
brUliwt record on every fighting ffont. We 
are counting on them as a bulwark of our 
future national security.*'' 

We also approve and endorse the statement 
of Gen. George Marshall, Chief of Staff of 
the Army of the United States, set forth in 
War DqMftment Oiroular No. 847. August 85. 
1844, to the effect that the postwar MiUtary 
Establishment should consist of a professional 
peacetime army (no larger than necessary 
to meet normal peacetime requirements) to 
xoi-386 


be reinforced in time of emerg e ncy by organ* 
lied units drawn from the ^vilian compo¬ 
nents of the Army of the United Btatw. 

Sso. 8. iniat we advocate, in the event 
that a system of universal military training 
be Included in the postwar plan for the MUl- 
tary Establishment, that such training be 
integrated with the civilian components of 
the Army and speciflcaUy the National Guard, 
the OlBoers’ Reserve Corps, and the Organ- 
iaed Reserves. 

GEc. 4. That in the discussion of the post¬ 
war military policy and the form of the MiU¬ 
tary Establishment, the fullest opportunity, 
consistent with existing conditions, be ac¬ 
corded the officers and men of all com¬ 
ponents of the Army, who are or who have 
been serving with the armed forces in time 
of war. to express their views on this most 
Important matter to the end that this Na¬ 
tion will adopt a sound miUtary policy con¬ 
sistent with our traditions and which wlU 
afford the utmost security to the Nation. 

8io. 5. That this resolution shall be in full 
force and effect from and after itsTatlfloation. 

In the General Assembly read three times 
and ratified, this the 2l8t day of March 1046. 

POSTAL SALARXES—RESOLUnON OP NEW 
HAMP8HIRS LEGISLATURE 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent to present for print¬ 
ing in the Record and appropriate refer¬ 
ence a concurrent resolution adopted by 
the New Hampshire Legislature relative 
to the so-called postal salary blU. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With¬ 
out objection, the resolution will be re¬ 
ceived and appropriately referred. 

The resolution was referred to the 
Committee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads, and. under the rule, ordered to be 
printed in the Rxoqrd. as follows: 

Concurrent resolution relative to the postal 
salary biU, so called 

Be it resolved by the senate {the house of 
representatives concurring). That the Con¬ 
gress of the United States be. and hereby is, 
requested to give full consideration to the 
•o-caUed postal salary bill known as House 
Resolution No. 8071. now before the Con¬ 
gress of the United States, as it is the sense of 
the General Court of New Hampshire that 
such biU should become law; and be it fur¬ 
ther 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
transmitted by the secretary of state to the 
Senators and Congressmen from New Hamp¬ 
shire. 

Passed May 18. 1045. 

RESOLUTIONS OF OKLAHOMA 
LEGISLATURE 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. Pres¬ 
ident, I ask unanimous consent to pre¬ 
sent for appropriate reference and print¬ 
ing In the Record two concurrent reso^ 
lutions adopted by the State Legislature 
of Oklahoma. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. WItli* 
out objection, the resolutions wlU be re¬ 
ceived, appropriately referred, and« un¬ 
der the rule, printed In the Hiqcigb, 

To the Committee on wartWng 
Currency: 

Senats OonouiraDt Nssnihitlon te 
Ooncurrrat resoluttoa mettorlMIMhg tbe 
Members of the OUahotta ttslegstlon in 
Congress to revive and mama Otta adoption 
of tbe Disney bill provKIlag tor an average 
price increase at 88 eents per barrel on 
crude oU 

Whereas the State of OklMmma Is sorely in 
need of addltloxmt tamtam to provide for* 
funcUons of State gov er n ment; and 


Whereas If crude oil prices were Increased 
the State gross producUon tax thereon would 
materiaUy assist the State of Oklahoma to 
adequately finance its public-school system, 
highway construction and maintenance, 
public-health programs; and 
Whereas the Disney bill, which passed the 
lower Rouse of Congress in December 1048. 
would provide an average price increase of 
86 cents per barrel on crude oil; and 
Whereas such an Increase in the price of 
crude oil Is desirable not only from tbe stand¬ 
point that It would provide sorely needed 
State revenue but would help to relieve the 
oil shortage now existing in that such in¬ 
crease would encourage exploration for pe¬ 
troleum and maintain competition in the 
petroleum Industry: Now, therefore, it it 
Resolved by the Senate of the Twentieth 
Legislature of the State of Oklahoma {the 
House of Representatives concurring there¬ 
in): 

1. That the Members of the Oklahoma 
delegation In Qongress, and each of them, be 
and they are hereby memorialieed and peti¬ 
tioned to revive and secure the adoption by 
Congress of the Disney bill providing for an 
average price Increase of 85 cents per barrel 
on crude oil. 

2. That the Members of the Oklahoma 
delegation in Congress be, and they are here¬ 
by. Informed that in the opinion of this 
legislature they could render no greater serv¬ 
ice to this State at this time than to secure 
the adoption by Congress of an act providing 
for an average price increase of 35 cents per 
barrel on crude oil; that such price Increase 
now would be of great benefit to the State 
of Oklahoma and its people, both from a 
governmental and business standpoint. 

3. That the secretary of tbe senate be, and 
he is hereby, directed to forward a copy of 
this resolution to each Member of the Okla¬ 
homa delegation In Congress. 

Adopted by the senate the 20th day of 
AprU 1946. 

To the Committee on Finance: 

Senate Concurrent Resolution 1 
Concurrent resolution memorializing the 
Congress of tbs United States to amend 
the Federal social-security law to permit 
recipients of benefits or assistance there¬ 
under to engage In various work and small 
enterprises without prejudice to their 
status as beneficiaries of said law to the 
extent that the first $240 annual net earn¬ 
ings at any such persons shall not be taken 
into Qonslderation in determining the 
amount of assistance they are to receive 
Whereas approximately 80.000 of the oiti- 
aens of this State, by reason of age and phys¬ 
ical infirmity, have qualified under tbe terms 
hf the Fsderal Social Security Act, and are 
enjoylBg the benefits and assistance there¬ 
under; and 

Whereas a great number of such persons 
are not only still able but desire to engage 
In various work and small enterprises not 
necessarily connected with agricultural pro¬ 
duction and thereby augment the moneys 
received from tbe social-security fund, and 
At the same time give them something useful 
to do. as well as helping to relieve the man¬ 
power shortage and the winning of the war; 
and 

Whereas to permit the same to be done 
would not in anywise destroy or interfere 
with the policy or purpose of tbe Social Secu¬ 
rity Act. but would lend encouragement to 
tbls class of people to utilize the prlnciplee 
of thrift and industry which they are still 
capable of exercising and enable them to 
make a small contribution to their own wel¬ 
fare and oomfort in their declining years, as 
well M to their community and to the all- 
out war effort of the Nation: Now. therefore, 
be it 
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Resoled bp the Senate of the State of 
Oklahoma {the Home of Repreaentativea con¬ 
curring therein). That the OongreM of the 
Unltel States be, and it is hereby, memorial- 
leed to pass legislation amending the present 
law by providing that eaeh individual affected 
by the social security, law shall be permitted 
to engage in work of any kind and in small 
enterprises to the extent that the first $240 
annual net earnings or income of any recipi¬ 
ent or applicant for assistance shall not be 
taken into consideration in determining the 
amount ot assistance such person Is to re¬ 
ceive under the social-security law and the 
rules and regulations of the Social Security 
Board: be it further 

Resolved, That the secretary of the senate 
send a copy of this resolution to each Mem¬ 
ber of the Oklahoma delegation In Congress. 

BRBTTON WOODS PROPOSALS 

Mr. TOBEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to present for print¬ 
ing in the Record and appropriate refer¬ 
ence a paper in the nature of a petition, 
embodying the recommendations for ac¬ 
tion on the Bretton Woods proposals 
adopted by the social action committee 
of the Church of Christ at Hanover. N. H. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With¬ 
out objection, the petition will be re¬ 
ceived, referred to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency, and printed in 
the Record. 

The recommendation for action is as 
follows: 

Britton Woods Proposals 
RICOMMXNDAT tONS FOR ACTION 

The social action committee of the Church 
of Christ at Hanover, M. H., believes that 
Congress should accept the Bretton Woods 
Proposals for an International Bank for Re¬ 
construction and Development and an Inter¬ 
national Monetary Fund (In spite of possible 
Imperfections or risks involv^), as an im¬ 
portant and essential step In the develop¬ 
ment of International economic cooperation. 

We believe It is as Important that the 
church and Christian laymen should support 
International economic cooperation. Includ¬ 
ing the Bretton Woods Proposals, as it Is 
that they recognize their moral obligation to 
support the Dumbarton Oaks Proposals for an 
international security organization. Both 
are In the interests of a lasting peace. The 
best imaginable political machinery that may 
be set up at Ban Francisco has little chance 
of carrying out its objectives unless it can 
build on a firm foimdatlon of economic co¬ 
operation; unless some way is found to re¬ 
store areas devastated by the war and 
promote world trade, to prevent economic 
warfare and the revival of competitive trade 
practices. One of the purposes of the Bret¬ 
ton Woods Proposals Is to create Conditions 
in which an International security organiza¬ 
tion can function and trade can expand. 

The place to begin on economic recon¬ 
struction is with the financial measures 
which permit the exchange and supply of 
goods between nations. To oppose these pro¬ 
posals because of the known risks or the 
assumed imperfections would be playing into 
the hands of the economic isolationists and 
perfectionists who are as much an obstacle to 
eobnomlc cooperation as political Isifiatlon- 
ists are to an international seouri^ organ!* 
zation. In both cases our policy should be 
to study, support, improve. In both cases 
the present critical international situation 
demands that the machinery be set in motion 
at an early date. 

The moral responsibility of the United 
States, particularly in the case of economic 
cooperation, is tremendous because of our 
enormous economic resorces and productive 
power. For us to postpone or sidestep the 
issue at this time in the hope of creating a 


more perfect instrument would endanger 
the possibility of ever achieving international 
economic cooperation which is desperately 
needed to create and maintain a peaceful and 
prosperous world society. 

A caution should be uttered, nevertheless, 
against expecting that monetary measures 
can or will correct all the economic ills that 
may descend upon the world in the difficult 
postwar period. These measures will help: 
they are a necessary step: but to look upon 
them as a cure-all would only bring dis¬ 
illusionment. 

THE argument: in general 

The Bretton Woods Proposals should be 
adopted because they would help to promote 
political security, economic stability, and 
world-wide prosperity. Perhaps the primary 
argument in their favor is that they provide 
for continuing international ddllaboration 
and consultation on monetary and financial 
problems. That is a big step forward: It will 
promote understanding and cooperation. 
They also aim to prevent sowing again the 
seeds of economic warfare and discriminatory 
trade practices such as thrived during the de¬ 
pression years. And they are an essential 
step in the promotion of expanding interna¬ 
tional trade and a high level of domestic em¬ 
ployment. Moreover, they are the only plans 
before us; they are carefully worked out 
plans—a compromise hammered out after 
years of study by experts of many nations: 
and they are designed specifically to meet the 
needs of the present world situation. 

THE BANK 

The proposed Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development is particularly desirable be¬ 
cause it would open up. under proper safe¬ 
guards, the field of investment, would in¬ 
crease the security of international lending, 
and would help provide capital by which dev¬ 
astated coimtrles could reestablish their 
economies on a sound basis and backward 
countries of Europe and Asia might be de¬ 
veloped. 

The bank is generally accepted to be a most- 
important institution in the difficult transi¬ 
tion period immediately ahead; yet it has 
aroused so little opposition and therefore so 
little discussion that its vital importance is 
inadequately understood or appreciated. It 
is the means proposed for encouraging the 
restoration of transportation and the devel¬ 
opment of industries by the export of capital 
and equipment. 

The bank is soundly designed to serve this 
purpose. Its fimotlon is not to supplant pri¬ 
vate capital but primarily to release it by 
underwriting and guaranteeing private in¬ 
vestments and to a minor extent to supple¬ 
ment it by making direct loans. World peace 
and political stability should thereby be 
promoted, as well as a higher level of em¬ 
ployment and greater prosperity everywhere. 

THE FUND 

The monetary fund likewise seems to be 
necessary. In spite of arguments advanced 
against it, and it should serve a useful pur¬ 
pose even though some of its objectives may 
be difficult of attalzunent. Unless the fund 
is established at an early date, there will be 
no agency to assist in the orderly establish¬ 
ment of Initial exchange rates between cur¬ 
rencies during the difficult transition period 
immediately ahead; and no organization or 
procedure for promoting orderly and undls- 
turblng changes in exchange rates in cases 
where subsequent developments prove such 
changes to be desirable in the interest of in¬ 
ternal economic stability and full employ¬ 
ment. The most difficult task wiU be tbat; of 
harmonizing the dual objectives of orderly 
exchange adjustments and reasonable sta¬ 
bility In exchange rates. 

The apparent conflict is not irreconcilable. 
The fund should serve to prevent capricious 
changes in exchange rates. It provides k 
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means of eliminating the use of currency 
and exchange devices for the purposes of 
economic warfare. The fund permits order¬ 
ly and undisturbing changes in exchange 
rates when they are needed to restore equi¬ 
librium to the balance of payments. But it 
sets limits on these changes, compels mem¬ 
bers to consult the firnd, lays down rules of 
procedure and provides security and safe¬ 
guards. In short, countries agree not to de¬ 
preciate their currencies by unilateral action 
in order to obtain unfair advantages in trade. 
They also agree gradually to remove present 
exchange controls; and they agree to con¬ 
sult and to cooperate in monetary matters. 
These are great assets and make the fund 
seem both necessary and desirable. 

Although there is some risk of loss, and 
some uncertainties exist as to just how the 
fund would operate in certain cases, the 
alternative of making no international ar¬ 
rangements for cooperation and consulta¬ 
tion in dealing with these monetary prob¬ 
lems. since it would mean economic chaos 
and warfare, is socially indefensible. The 
risk to world peace from having no inter¬ 
national machinery for promoting economic 
cooperation Is so great that we cannot afford 
not to Insure ourselves against it, so far as 
that is possible. 

The Bretton Woods proposals are not the 
whole story in International economic de¬ 
velopment and they are not perfect, but 
they are an essential step forward toward 
cooperation In International economic rela¬ 
tions and they are a strong buttress for po¬ 
litical cooperation. Unless peoples can work 
together in the economic sphere, they will 
find that cooperation in the political sphere 
will soon become Ineffective or impossible. 

The plight of countries devastated by war 
calls not only for relief but for sound policies 
of reconstruction and for cooperation. The 
American people have a odoral obligation to 
help rebuild the world economy. It is also 
good business for us to help out. Justice 
and charity as well as self-interest urge us 
to meet the challenge; to assume our full 
share of responsibility. We therefore urge 
that Congress support the Bretton Woods 
proposals as Important steps toward a more 
peaceable and a more prosperous world. 

Adopted by the social action committee 
of the Church of Christ on May 4. 1946. 

Lloyd P. Bice, Chairman, John Q. 
Bagley, Helen F. Morse, Beorotary, 
Anne W. Lincoln, Bessie Dankert, 
Leslie K. Sycamore, Rev. Chester 
B. Fisk, Anne E. McCallum, Ken- 
net W. Foley, Edith Thamarus, 
Virgil Poling, R. C. Beetham. 

MISSOURI VALLEY AUTHORITY— 
MEMORIALS 

Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I have 
received from Samuel Wilson, manager 
of the Kansas State Chamber of Com¬ 
merce, Topeka, the following resolution 
expressing their opposition to the pro¬ 
posed Missouri Valley Authority: 

Kansas State Chamber of Commerce, 

Topeka, Kana., Map 24, J945. 
To the Members of the Kansas Delegation in 
Congress: 

Gentlemen: At a meeting of the execu¬ 
tive committee of the Kansas State Chamber 
of Commerce, the following resolution was 
adopted unanimously; 

**That we inform the Kansas Delegation in 
Congress that for conserving the resources 
of the Missouri Valley, we favor a plan of 
cooperative control by the Valley States and 
the Federal Government, a plan analogous to 
that of Federal-State highway building so 
that the dominant control within each Stkte 
will be exercised by that State; and that we 
are unalterably opposed to any plan that Is 
essentially similar to that of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority.** 
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Tbm wtre prtiMt: W. B. Vernon, H. W* 
amlth, D. L. WMlook. J. A. Fenlmore. C. B 
Prey, C. O. Keiie, Vernon F. Palmer, Dr. F. D. 
Farrell, Barry L. Btevena. Abaent: M. F. 
aul, Dr. O. D. Blake. W. J. Stroup. The bust, 
neaa oonneetlons of theee men appear on the 
back of this letterhead. 

BeapeotfuUy eubmitted. 

eeiCOSL WlLSOK. 


I ask unanimous consent to present 
this resolution and that it be appropri¬ 
ately referred. 

There being no objection, the resolu¬ 
tion was received and referred to the 
Committee on Irrigation and Reclama¬ 
tion. _ 

Mr. CAPPER. I ask unanimous con¬ 
sent to present for printing in the Ricord 
and appropriate reference a copy of the 
resolutions adopted at a meeting of the 
officers and directors of the Kansas State 
Reclamation Association at Philllpsburg, 
Kans., May 10,1945, opposing enactment 
of S. 595, creating a Missouri Valley 
Authority—a position in which I heartily 
concur. 

Hiere being no objection, the resolu¬ 
tions were received, referred to the Com¬ 
mittee on Irrigation, and ordered to be 
printed in the Rkcoao. as follows: 

Whereas the offlcere and directors of the 
Kansae Reclamation Association believe that 
the eetabliahment of a Missouri Valley Au¬ 
thority as provided In Senate bill No. 666. now 
being eonsuiered by the Senate of the United 
States. Is inconalatent with the principles 
and form of government of our country; and 

Whereas said ofllcers and directors believe 
that the development of our land and water 
resources can be better carried on under 
existing Federal and State agendes; and 

Whereas a plan for development of our 
Missouri River Baein has been api^oved by 
Oongreas and our existing Federal agencies 
are prepared to execute said plan as soon as 
the war is over; Now, therefore, be It 

Resolved: 

1. That this meeting tcspectfuUy requeets 
that Oeorge Knapp, SUte engineer of the 
State of Kansas, attend the hearing before 
the subcommittee of the Committee on Agri¬ 
culture, United States Senate. Seventy-ninth 
Congress, to offer testimony on behalf of the 
opponents of said Murray bill. 

a. That this meeting respectfuUy requests 
that Oeorge Knapp, Stete engineer of the 
division of water resources. State of Kansas, 
attend the hearing before the subcommittee 
of the Committee on Irrigation, United 
States Senate, to offer testimony on behalf 
of the opponents of said Murray bUl; be it 
further 

Aesolved.* 

a. That this meeting respectfully request 
our Senators and Representatives from the 
State of Kansas to use their influence that 
the foUowlng Items of the annual Interior 
appropriation bttl be reetored to the amount 
recommended by the Bureau of the Budget: 
Missouri River Basin, noommsndsd $4,480,- 
000: approved by House. $1,440,000; general 
investigations, recommended $6,600,000. ap¬ 
proved toy House, $186,000: for the reason that 
suoh drastic cuts will materially hamper the 
work of the Interior Department (Bureau of 
Reclamation) in the State of Kansas. 

By the Committee on Beeolutions: 

pAUt AmiQAn, Wokeeney. 
Cmis OaiBN, Oomrtland. 
BmniT IT*****"*-. Fortis. 

Appiuved at FhllUpitourg. Bans.. May 10, 

1846. __ 

M. Posnoa Ausmta, 

PntUUnt. 


Atte$t; 


9. B. KiBMttA, 


BIOKIBTB OF (XXMBflTTBBS 

The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 

By Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma, from the 
Committee on Indian Affairs: 

S.438. A bill authorizing the Secretary of 
the Interior to partition certain lands In 
Cleveland County, Okla., and for other pur¬ 
poses; without amendment (Rept. No. 809), 

By Mr. OliiAHONEY, from the Committee 
on Indian Affairs: 

S. 718. A bill to authorize the Secretary of 
the Interior to contract with the Middle Bio 
Qrande Conservancy District of New Mexico ^ 
for the payment of operation and mainte¬ 
nance charges on certain Pueblo Indian 
lands; without amendment (Rept. No. 312); 
and 

H. R. 1804. A bill to amend the act of Con¬ 
gress entitled **An act for the relief of the 
Tllnglt and Halda Indians of Alaska," ap¬ 
proved June 5, 1942; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 310). 

By Mr. HATCH, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary: 

S. J. Res. 66. Joint resolution to extend the 
statute of limitations In certain cases; with¬ 
out amendment (Rept. No. 811). 

By Mr. THOMAS of Utah, from the Com¬ 
mittee on Military Affairs: 

8.935. A bill to continue in effect section 
6 of the act of July 2. 1940 (54 Stat. 714). as 
amended, relating to the exportation of cer¬ 
tain commodities; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 313). 

By Mr. BUSHFIELD, from the Committee 
on Indian Affairs: 

8.709. A bill authorizing and directing the 
Secretary of the Interior to issue to Peter A. 
Condelario a patent In fee to certain land; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 314); and 

H. R. 378. A bill authorizing an appropria¬ 
tion to carry out the provisions of the act 
of May 3. 1928 (45 Stat. 484). and for other 
purposes; without amendment (Rept. No. 
315). 

BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills and a Joint resolution were intro¬ 
duced, read the first time, and, by unan¬ 
imous consent, the second time, and re¬ 
ferred as follows: 

By Mr. HOEY: 

8.1058. A bill for the relief of Edgar B. 
Qrier; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma (by re¬ 
quest) : 

S. 1059. A biU to amend the United States 
Warehouse Act of 1916, as amended, to pro¬ 
hibit grain warehousemen whose receipts are 
tenderable in satisfaction of futurez contract* 
from directly or Indirectly dealing in grain 
and to prescribe the duties of such grain 
warehousemen with respect to the storage oC 
grain: to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 

By Mr. WILSON; 

8.1060. A bill to authorize the fumUhlng 
to military and naval personnol of tranepor- 
tation and subsistence to enable them to visit 
their homes whUe on furlough or leave in 
the United States after servloe outilde the 
continental llmita of the United Btates and 
to return to their miUtary and naval sta¬ 
tions; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MoMAHOWt 

8.1061. A bill for the reUaf of Violet Lu- 
dokiewloh; to the Committee on Clalme. 

By Mr. WALBB: 

8.1062. A bin to retanhnrm oertatn Navy 

personnel and former Ntovy ptraoniiel for per¬ 
sonal property lost or damaged as the result ^ 
of a Are at the Maiat station, 

Pungo, Norfolk, Va., on Fetoruary 18, 1945; to 
the Committee on Naval Affaire. 


By Mr. WALSH (for himself and Mr. 

Saltonstall) : 

6.1068. A bill to provide for maintaining 
the regiment of midshipmen at the United 
Btates Naval Academy at full strength; and 
8.1064. A bill to authorize the discharge 
of midshipmen from the United States Naval 
Academy by the Secretary of the Navy because 
of unsatisfactory conduct or aptitude; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. FULBRIGHT: 

8.1066. A bill to Increase the salaries of 
directors of the Reconstruction Finance Cor¬ 
poration from $10,000 to $12,500 per annum; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. BILBO: 

S. 1066. A blU to amend the District of Co¬ 
lumbia Alley DweUlng Act. approved June 12, 
1984, as amended: and 
B. 1067. A bill to remove restrictions to the 
appointment of retired offlcers of the United 
States Public Health Service as Superintend¬ 
ent of Oallinger Municipal Hospital. In the 
District of Columbia, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

(Mr. BRIDGES Introduced Senate bill 1068. 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Finance, and appears under a separate head¬ 
ing.) _ 

By Mr. MYERS (for himself and Mr. 

Guitxt) : 

S. J. Res.'’0. Joint resolution granting the 
consent of Congress to an amendment of the 
original compact or agreement between the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania and the 
State of Ohio relating to Pymatuning Lake; 
to the Committee on Commerce. 

ABATEMENT OF CERTAIN INCOME TAXES 
FOR MEMBERS OF THE ARMED FORCES 

Mr. BRIDOES. Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent to Introduce, for ap¬ 
propriate reference, a bill to amend the 
Internal Revenue Code so as to provide 
for abatement of certain income taxes 
for members of the aimed forces. I also 
ask unanimous consent that a statement 
in explanation of the bill may be printed 
in the Rzcobo. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With - 
out objection, the bill introduced by the 
Senator from New Hampshire will be re¬ 
ceived and appropriately referred, and 
the statement w<ll be printed In the 
Record. 

The bill (8. 1068) to amend the Inter¬ 
nal Revenue Code so as to provide for 
abatement of certain income taxes for 
members of the armed forces, Intro¬ 
duced by Mr. Bjudoxs, was read twice by 
its title and referred to the Committee 
on Finance. 

The explanation presented by Mr. 
BaiDon Is as follows; 

This bill which I propose to offer as an 
amendment to the first revenue bill to come 
before the Senate is designed to remove a 
distinct injustice In our national tax poli¬ 
cies against the men and women In the armed 
aervices. Many of these, upon demobiliza¬ 
tion, will return home to find their personal 
problems acutely Inoreaaed by reason of the 
accumulated Income taxes which have ac¬ 
crued during their years of service. While 
our present tax laws have given service men 
and women the relief of not requiring In¬ 
come-tax payment* or return* while In for¬ 
eign service, they have not forgiven such ob¬ 
ligations. They simply postponed, for the 
veteran, the day of reckoning. They pro¬ 
vide that he shall be greeted, upon his re¬ 
turn home, with an accumulated bill, pay¬ 
able in one lump for aU the years of his 
service. 

Obviously, when this policy was entered 
upon, the Congress did not contemplate a 
war of such length ae the present. For eome 


Beeretary. 
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Of the men now In the servloe, who entered 
B8 trainees, after the paaaage of the Selective 
Training and Service Act of 1940, and who 
have remained continuously in the armed 
forces, the present requirements might mean 
that upon demohilization he would be liable 
for total income-tax payments for the years 
1941, 1042, 1948, 1^. and 1945. Should the 
war continue beyond this year, the total 
would be correspondingly larger. 

Here is a patent injustice, which, in many 
cases, will go far to frustrate the intent of the 
Congress to facilitate the smooth return to 
civUian life and occupations of the millions 
who have made victory In this war possible. 
The overhanging shadow of this V-day obli¬ 
gation should be lifted from the minds of the 
service men and women. 

It has been suggested that this is an offi¬ 
cers’ bill and will not help the enlisted man, 
who is protected by the $1,500 exemption for 
men and women in the armed forces. This la 
obviously an error. In computing his In¬ 
come, every member of the armed forces 
must Include not only his pay but the allot¬ 
ment made to his wife and children. While I 
have not the statistics before me, it would be 
my guess that some 60 to 70 percent of the 
members of the armed forces have families 
so that their pay checks, plus their allotment 
checks, particularly if they are engaged In 
foreign duty, would exceed the $1,500 exemp¬ 
tion. 

Under this amendment members of the 
armed forces are exempted from payment of 
taxes on all income received for such service 
during their term of service. It does not in 
any way altect the right of the Treasury De¬ 
partment to assess and compel pa3rment of 
taxes accruing to such individuals from other 
sources during such service if, as is probably 
the case of members of the armed forces in 
this country, that have filed their retxim and 
paid their taxes on Income received for such 
service, they are entitled under this amend¬ 
ment to a refund or credit. If such taxes 
have been assessed but not collected, they 
are entitled to an abatement. 

If a member of the armed forces after he la 
eligible for discharge from such service, elects 
to reenlist to remain In such service, the in¬ 
come he received thereafter is not affected by 
this amendment. If a man Is discharged and 
thereafter ordered to report to a veterans* 
hospital for treatment, such pension as he 
may receive while so reporting is not affected 
by this act as the internal revenue laws al¬ 
ready take care of tiMt situation. 

Further, if a man is discharged for medical 
reasons from one branch of the armed service 
and is thereafter accepted in another branch, 
the exemption applies only to income re¬ 
ceived by him while in such service and not to 
such income as he may earn during the pe¬ 
riod between his discharge and his reenllst- 
ment. 

To put it succinctly, this amendment re¬ 
moves the burden of requiring members of 
the armed forces to pay taxes on income re¬ 
ceived from such service and thus stand 
abatement of the expenses of a war which 
they are risking their lives to win. The jus¬ 
tice of such relief is too obvious for com¬ 
ment. 

My amendment provides for such relief. 

HOUSE BILL REFERRED 

The bill (H. R. 3240) to extend the 
authority of the President under section 
850 of the Thriff Act of 1930, as amended, 
and for other purposes, was read twice 
by its title and referred to the Committee 
on Finance. 

AMENDMENT OF-JRADE AGREEMENTS 
ACT 

Mr. OldAHONEY. Mr. President, 
when the Reciprbci^ Tirade Agreements 
Act was first Introduced in this body, in 
1934, I took the position that the Con¬ 
gress should be permitted to participate 


in fixing the rates which might be agreed 
upon in any such agreement. On every 
occasion since when a bill has been in¬ 
troduced to extend the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act 1 have offered a similar 
amendment. I offered such an amend¬ 
ment in 1943. It was based upon my 
conviction that the tariff rates contained 
in reciprocal trade agreements are taxes, 
and that it is the constitutional duty of 
the Congress of the United States to pass 
upon all tax matters, that it is particu¬ 
larly the constitutional duty of the 
N House of Representatives to originate all 
revenue bills, and in that I include all 
changes affecting revenue. 

It seems to me, Mr. President, that it 
is more important now than at any time 
in our history that the Congress should 
retain its constitutional powers, and 
should not delegate them away. I rise at 
this time to offer an amendment similar 
to that which I offered last year to House 
bill 3240 extending the Trade Agreements 
Act, as it has been passed by the House, 
and I ask that the amendment be re¬ 
ferred to the Committee on Finance. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With¬ 
out objection, the amendment will be re¬ 
ceived, printed, and referred to the Com¬ 
mittee on Finance. 

INVESTIGATION OP PROBLEMS OP 

COMMERCE DURING THE POSTWAR 

PERIOD 

Mr. O'DANIEL submitted the following 
resolution (8. Res. 128), which was re¬ 
ferred to the Committee on Commerce: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Com¬ 
merce, or any duly authorized subcommittee 
thereof. Is authorized and directed to make 
a fuU and complete study and investigation 
with respect to the nature, problems, and 
potentialities of the commerce of the United 
States during the post-World War TL period, 
with particular referenoe to such matters as 
the availability of adequate shipping, the 
operation of the American merchant marine, 
the availability of supplies of raw materials, 
the necessity for river and harbor improve¬ 
ments to provide adequately for potential 
expansion of water-borne commerce, financ¬ 
ing, products required to be imported by the 
United States and products' of which the 
United States wUl have an exportable sur¬ 
plus, and necessary changes In the shipping 
and navigation laws of the United States. 
The committee shaU report to the Senate at 
the earliest practicable date the results of 
Its study and Investigation, together with 
such recommendations as It may deem de¬ 
sirable. 

For the purposes of this resolution, the 
committee, or any duly authorized subcom¬ 
mittee thereof, is authorized to hold such 
hearings, to sit and act at such times and 
places dtirlng the sessions, recesses, and ad¬ 
journed periods of the Seventy-ninth Con¬ 
gress. to employ such clerical and other as¬ 
sistants, to require by subpena or otherwise 
the attendance of such witnesses and the 
production of such correspondence, books, 
papers, and documents, to administer such 
oaths, to take such testimony, and to make 
such expenditures, as It deems advisable. 
The cost of stenographic services to report 
such hearings shall not be In excess of 25 
cents per hundred words. The expenses of 
the committee under this resolution, which 
■hall not exceed $50,000, shaU be paid from 
the contingent fimd of the Senate upon vou¬ 
chers approved by the chairman of the com¬ 
mittee. 

SMBROENCT FLOOD CONTROL 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be¬ 
fore the Senate the amendments of the 


House of Representatives to the bill (S. 
988) to provide for emergency flood-con¬ 
trol work made necessary by recent 
floods, and for other piuposes, which 
were, on page 1, line 4, to strike out "ex¬ 
panded" and insert "expended", and on 
page 2, to strike out all after line 23, over 
to and including line 10 on page 3. 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate concur in the amend¬ 
ments of the House. 

Mr. WHITE; WiU not the Senator in¬ 
dicate what the House amendments are? 

Mr. OVERTON. The first amendment 
is merely an amendment to correct a 
typographical error. The word "ex¬ 
panded" was used when the word "ex¬ 
pended" should have been used. 

The second amendment Is more im¬ 
portant. The Senator will recall that 
when the bill was before the Senate for 
consideration it contained section 4. 
which made available the balance of the 
appropriation of $15,000,000 in the hands 
of the Secretary of Agriculture which 
had been appropriated to make loans and 
grants to farmers whose property was 
destroyed or damaged by floods. 

The House objected to that method of 
procedure, and the Members of the House 
wanted the bill divided into two parts, 
one dealing strictly with flood control, to 
go before the Committee on Flood Con¬ 
trol, the other dealing with making 
available these unexpended funds, to go 
before the Committee on Appropriations. 
So a resolution to carry out the provi¬ 
sions of section 4 was offered and referred 
to the House Committee on Appropria¬ 
tions. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from Louisiana. 

The motion was agreed to. 

SAM SWAN AND AILY SWAN 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be¬ 
fore the Senate a message from the House 
of Representatives announcing its disa¬ 
greement to the amendment of the Sen¬ 
ate to the bill (H. R. 1308) for the relief 
of Sam Swan and Ally Swan, and re¬ 
questing a conference with the Senate on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I move that the 
Senate insist upon its amendment, agree 
to the request of the House for a con¬ 
ference, and that the Chair appoint the 
conferees on the part of the Senate'. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
President pro tempore appointed Mr. 
McMahon, Mr. O’Daniel, and Mr. Morse 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 

UNIFORM LAWS ON MARRIAGE AND 
DIVORCE 

Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, In con¬ 
nection with a resolution (S. J. Res. 47) 
which I have Introduced, which would 
submit to the States a constitutional 
amendment empowering the Congress to 
enact uniform laws throughout the 
United States on marriage and divorce, 
legitimation of children, and the care and 
custody of children affected by annul¬ 
ment of marriage or by divorce, Z dei^e 
to call the attention of the Senate to two 
opinions handed down last week by the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 1 
wish especially at this time to call at- 
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tentloa to language used by Aasociate 
Justice Frankfurter of the Suprme 
Court m delivering the opinion of the 
Court In the case of O. B. Williams and 
Lillie Shaver Hendrix against the State 
of North Carolina: 

What it (the record) ebowe la that the pe- 
tltloxura, loxig*tlme realdents ol North Oaro- 
Una, came to Nevada, where they stayed in 
an auto court for transients, filed suit for 
divorce (from their respective spouses) as 
soon as the Nevada law permitt^ married 
one another as soon as the Nevada law per¬ 
mitted, and promptly returned to North Car¬ 
olina to live. * * * It would be highly 
unreasonable to assert that a Jury could not 
reasonably find that the petitioners went 
to Nevada solely for the p\irpose of obtaining 
a divorce and intended all along to return 
to North Carolina to live. 

And so we cannot say that North Caro¬ 
lina was not entitled to draw the inference 
that petitioners never abandoned their domi¬ 
ciles in North Carolina, particularly since we 
could not conscientiously prefer, were it our 
business to do so, the contrary findings cf 
the Nevada court. 

The Supreme Court upheld the North 
Carolina deciaion that the petitioners 
were guilty of bigamy. 

I also wish to direct attention to this 
pertinent language in the opinion de¬ 
livered by Justice Frankfurter: 

This is merely one of those untoward re¬ 
sults inevitable in a Federal system in which 
the regulation of domestic relations has been 
left with the States and not given to tho 
national authority. 

Mr. President, I believe that is a good 
summary of the legal points involved. It 
does not begin to picture the human ele¬ 
ments involved, the good names of the 
principals, the social standing and prop¬ 
erty rights of children and parents, men¬ 
tal anguish, and frequently physical suf¬ 
fering and misery. Those are some of 
the results of having 49 different govern¬ 
ments enact and interpret the multiplic¬ 
ity of laws relating to marriage, annul¬ 
ment. divorce, and the status of children 
Involved In millions of cases. 

In the Interest of preserving the family 
and in the public interest we need in the 
United States uniform laws on these 
related subjects. The only way we can 
have uniform laws is to have % national 
marriage and divorce law. My proposed 
amendment should be submitted to the 
States for ratification. 

Mr. President. I ask unanimous con¬ 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Ricord. as a part of my remarks, edi¬ 
torials on this subject from the Wash¬ 
ington Times-Herald. the Washington 
Star, and from the Washington Post, 
and also the opinion of the Supreme 
Court of the United States in the case of 
O. B. Williams and Lillie Shaver Hen¬ 
drix, petitioners, against the State of 
North Carolina, handed down May 21. 
1945. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
and opinion were ordered to be printed 
in the Ricord, as follows: 

[From the Washington Times-Herald 1 

gUPIBlCB COUST.ON RKNO DXVOaOK 

Tbs United States Supreme Court day be¬ 
fore yesterday handed down deciaions in two 
oaeea involving Reno, Nev.. divorces. In 
both cases the Reno divorces were held in¬ 
valid. Both seem worth some discussion. 


1. Hr. and HTs. O. B. WUUams, of Pineola, 
N. O., each used to be married to somebody 
else. They got Reno divorces, married each 
other, and went back to North Carolina to 
live. In Reno, they met aU the requirements 
of the Nevada divorce laws—conoededly Ub- 
eral—4ind thsre la no charge or proof of any 
fraud in the Reno proceedings. 

Back in North Carolina, however, the WU- 
llams couple were convicted of bigamous co¬ 
habitation: and the Supreme Court day be¬ 
fore yesterday upheld the conviction by a 
vote of 6 to 8. In the majority were Chief 
Justice Stone and Associate Justices Frank¬ 
furter, Jackson, Murphy, Reed, and Roberts, 
The minority was composed of Associate Jus¬ 
tices Black, Douglas, and Rutledge. 

The North Carolina conviction was based 
on the assertion that, though these persons 
each spent 6 weeks In Nevada, as required 
by the Nevada divorce laws, they did not es¬ 
tablish bona fide residences in Nevada. 
Hence. North Carolina's divorce laws being 
different from and stricter than Nevada’s, 
the North Carolina court held that they had 
not been legally divorced from their previous 
spouses and were living In sin, as it is called. 

The Supreme Court has now upheld this 
view. This, in spite of a 1942 Supreme Court 
ruling that uncontested Nevada decrees are 
valid in all States If not attacked on the 
question of whether a real Nevada residence 
was established. 

Justice Hugo L. Black, writing a vigorous 
dissenting opinion, estimated that 85 percent 
of the divorces of 5,000,000 persons through¬ 
out the United States were uncontested. He 
fears that this decision exposes all such di¬ 
vorced persons to danger of criminal prose¬ 
cution, extortion, and other harassments. 
Justice Frank Murphy, In a special concur¬ 
ring opinion, says he has no such fears: that 
all uncontested divorces ’’are as secure to¬ 
day as they were yesterday.” 

2. One W. F. Esenweln, now of Cleveland, 
was married In Pennsylvania in 1889. He 
and his wife separated 20 years later. He got 
a Reno divorce In 1941. A Pittsburgh court 
in 1922 bad given his wife a support order 
on him. After obtaining his Reno divorce, he 
asked the Pittsburgh court for a release from 
the support order. The court refused: and 
the Supreme Court day before yesterday up¬ 
held that refusal, by unanimous vote. 

Decision was based on findings of Pennsyl¬ 
vania courts that Esenweln did not establish 
bona fld€ Nevada residence, and had no in¬ 
tention of living there, and that therefore 
Nevada’s courts lacked Jurisdiction to give 
him a divorce. 

Ihus the United States divorce problem 
takes on a few more complications which it 
did not have before last Monday, when tbeee 
Supreme Court decisions came down—though 
it already had plenty of complications. 

UNIFORM DIVORCE LAW THE ANSWXtt 

Xt is true that few persons who go to Reno 
or other places in Nevada to get divoresa have 
any Intention of settling down and living in 
Nevada. Nevada has loose divorce laws, and 
makes a pretty good thing out of them for 
some of its lawyers, hotel men, dtala ranch¬ 
ers. etc., and there is no secret abon^ that. 

Florida is another easy-dlvoroe ^State—ex¬ 
cept that you have to stay them 8 months in¬ 
stead of 6 weeks, and swear that you really do 
Intend to live in Florida. Mexican divorces 
are even flimsier. 

In thli sense, unconteated divorces ob¬ 
tained in these places are fraudulent. But It 
does seeir. that these conUpatng deoUlons from 
the Supreme Court muet tend to endanger 
more and more dlyproed pariona* later mar¬ 
riages, property aettlameBtR. and so on. it 
seems to us, too, that these decisions cut 
something of a hole la the Uonetltution’s flt^t 
order (art. 4, see. X) ttiat ‘Tull faith and 
credit shall be given In each State to the 


public acts, records, and Judicial proceedings 
of every other State.” 

Perhaps the only flnal settlement of the 
whole problem would be a uniform Federal 
divorce law. covering all the States with the 
same regulations for obtaining divorce. Sen¬ 
ator AiTUua Capper, Republican of Kansas, 
says that because of Monday's decisions he 
will resume his long light for such a law in 
the near futtire. At best, though. It looks 
as if it la a long, tough pull to real divorce 
reform. 


[From the Washington Evening Star of 
BCay 22. 19451 
DUBIOUS DIVORCES 

The Supremo Court’s latest pronounce¬ 
ment on the subject of divorce flashes a clear 
warning signal to persons bent upon quick 
and easy dissolution of thslr marriages. 

Xt would be unwise to draw sweeping con¬ 
clusions from the Court’s opinion, for it is 
hedged about with quallflcations which make 
it difficult to generaliae as to when "quickie” 
divorces are good and when they are worth¬ 
less. But it Is plain enough that In some 
circumstances divorces of this character are 
not wortli the paper they are written on. 

In the case at hand, the Court was asked, 
for the second time, to determine the legality 
of a North Carolina bigamy conviction. The 
man and woman Involved had gone from 
North Carolina to Nevada to divorce their 
respective spouses. They lived In a trailer 
camp In the latter State for 6 weeka, filed 
suits through tlie same lawyer, and obtained 
Nevada divorces on Inoonsequential grounds. 
They were then married In Nevada and went 
back to North Carolina, where they were tried 
and convicted of bigamy under a State law. 

The Supreme Court first set this convic¬ 
tion aside on the rather narrow ground that, 
since the Nevada domicile had not been 
challenged In North Carolina, its validity had ' 
to be assumed in the circumstances sur¬ 
rounding the appeal. After this ruling the 
North Carolina authorities again tried the 
parties for bigamy, the Nevada domicile was 
attacked and held to be sham, and the man 
and woman were convicted for the second 
time. This is the conviction which has now 
been upheld in the Supreme Court, the rea¬ 
soning of the majority being roughly as fol¬ 
lows: Tht man and woman never Intended 
to give up their North Carolina domicile. 
Hence they were not domiciled In Nevada, 
the courts ol that State did not have bind¬ 
ing Jurisdiction in the case, and could not 
award h divorce decree which North Carolina, 
desiring to protect the institution of mar¬ 
riage wittiln its borders, was compelled to rec- 
ognlae under the full faith and credit clause 
of the Constitution. In other words, while 
the divorce may have been good in Nevada. 
It was worthless in North Carolina, and the 
parties, having lived in the latter State as 
man and wife, can now be sent to Jail as 
bigamists. 

What the enunciation of this rule by the 
court may imply for millions of other di¬ 
vorced persons is dlfllcult to determine. Jus¬ 
tice Black, dissenting, said that the Court’s 
opinion "casts a cloud over the lives of count¬ 
less numbers of the multitude of divorced 
persons in the United States.” Statistics in¬ 
dicate that there are between four and flvo 
million people in this country who have ob¬ 
tained uncontested divoroes. And Justice 
Black says that not one of this group "can 
now retain any feeling of security in his 
divorce decree.” 

Other members of the Court made It clear 
that they did not share these apprehensions. 
But In the present eonfueed state of our laws 
on this subject thoee decrees which have 
come to be liunped under the general bead¬ 
ing d “Reno divorces” are dubious affairs. 
They should be plainly labeled: "Xiet the 
buyer beware.” 
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[From the WaBhlngton Post of May 23. 1945] 
Dxvobci Tanoli 

No wholly Batlafactory decialon could have 
been rendered in the WllIiamB-Hendrlx case 
Involving the diveree laws of Nevada and 
North Carolina on marital relations. Had 
the minority view prevailed, it would have 
given free rein to the divorce mUls. The 
unqueatloned result of the majority decision 
is to cast a shadow upon many maiTlages 
contracted after divorces have been obtained 
in Nevada and other States that make a 
specialty of untying marital knots. We have 
said before, and now we say with greater 
emphasis, that we do not believe these issues 
can be properly worked out by Court decrees. 

In this cose the unfortunate principals fled 
from their respective spouses in North Caro¬ 
lina. obtained divorces in Nevada while 
camping in an auto court, then remarried 
and returned to North Carolina to live. Their 
bliesful escape from the rigorous divorce 
laws of North Carolina brought tragedy in 
its wake, however, when they were convicted 
of bigamous cohabitation. The Supreme 
Court has now upheld that conviction. The 
opinion by Justice Frankfurter acknowledges 
that “great deference is owed by the courts 
of one State to what a court of another has 
done.** Such deference is required by the 
Constitution in the full faith and credit 
clatise. But this does not mean that*Nevada 
may Impose her divorce policy on North 
Carolina. 

Nevada acted on the assumption that Wil¬ 
liams and Mrs. Hendrix were domiciled in 
that State. Actually, of courae. they were 
not. The Supreme Court has said only that 
North Carolina is not compelled by the Con¬ 
stitution to recognize the fiction that they 
were domiciled in Nevada after they re¬ 
turned to their home in North Carolina. In 
other words, the full faith and credit require¬ 
ment does not permit one State “improperly 
to intrude into domestic relations subject to 
the authority of other States.*' We do not 
think that is a strained conclusion. To have 
decided otherwise, the Court would have 
found itself sanctifying the fraudulent as¬ 
sumption that people fleeing to divorce-mill 
States solely for the purpose of undoing 
marriage ties are actually domiciled there 
in spite of decisions to the contrary in their 
home States. 

When all this has been said, however, the 
decision leaves us with a most unsatisfactory 
situation. Apparently the divorce and remar¬ 
riage in question are good in some States 
and not good in others. “Uncontested divorce 
decrees are thus so degraded." said Justice 
Black in his dissent, “that a person who mar¬ 
ries In reliance upon them can be sent to 
Jail.** Thousands who take advantage of 
divorce mills will thus And their subsequent 
marital'status in Jeopardy. 'That docs not 
justify subordination of all State policies on 
marital relations to the whims of divorce 
mills operated by other States, but it docs 
call for a renewed effort to secure uniform 
legislation In this sphere. This decision is 
a clear Indication that confusion will bedevil 
the most sacred human relationship until 
something approaching a uniform policy m 
this matter Is obtained. Incidentally, the 
divorce-mill States will have a new incentive 
to cooperate in seeking a solution, for it may 
be assumed that their exploitation of marital 
difficulties will not be as profitable under the 
present ruling as it has been in the past. 

SuPBXMX Court of the Untud States—No. 

84, October Term 1944—0. B. Wuaxams and 

I i X L L iE Shaver BteNDRix, Petitioners, v. The 

State of North Carolina 

<0n writ of certiorari to the Supreme Court 
1945 )^ State of North Carolina—May 21 . 

Mr. Justice Frankfurter delivered the 
opinion of the Court. 


This case is here to review Judgments of the 
Supreme Court of North Carolina, affirming 
convictions for bigamous cohabitation as¬ 
sailed on the ground that full faith and 
credit, as required by the Constitution ^f 
the United States, was not accorded divorce,, 
decreed by one of the courts of Nevada. 
Williams v. North Carolina, (817 U. S. 287), 
decided an earlier aspect of the controversy. 
It was there held that a divorce granted by 
Nevada, on a finding that one spouse was 
domiciled In Nevada, must be respected in 
North Carolina, where Nevada's finding of 
domicile was not questioned, though the 
other spouse had neither appeared nor been 
served with process in Nevada and though 
recognition of such a divorce offended the 
policy of North Carolina. The record then 
before us did not present the question 
whether North Carolina had the power 
“to refuse full faith and credit to Nevada 
divorce decrees because contrary to the 
findings of the Nevada court. North Caro¬ 
lina finds that no bona fide domicile was ac¬ 
quired in Nevada.** Williams v. North Caro¬ 
lina (supra at p. 302). 'Diis Is the precise 
issue which has emerged after retrall of the 
cause following our reversal. Its obvious im¬ 
portance brought the case here (322 U. 8. 
725). 

The Implications of the full faith and 
credit clause, article IV. section 1 of the Con¬ 
stitution,’ first received the sharp analysis of 
this Court In Thompson v. Whitman (18 Wall, 
457). Theretofore, uncritical notions about 
the scope of that clause had been expressed 
In the early case of Mills v. Duryee (7 Cr. 
481). The “doctrine** of that case, as restated 
In another early case, was that “the Judgment 
of a State court should have the same credit, 
validity, and effect, in every other court In 
the United States, which it had In the Stale 
where it was pronounced." Hampton v. 
M'Connel (3 Wheat. 234, 236). This ut¬ 
terance, when put to the test, as It was in 
Thompson v. Whitman, supra, was found to 
be too loose. Thompson v. Whitman made It 
clear that the doctrine of Mills v. Duryee 
conies Into operation only when. In the lan¬ 
guage of Kent, “the Jurisdiction of the court 
in another State Is not impeached, either os 
to the subject matter or the person*'. Only 
then Is “the record of the Judgment • ♦ • 
entitled to full faith and credit". 1 Kent, 
Commentaries (2d ed„ 1832) 261 n. b. The 
essence of the matter was thus put In what 
Thompson v. Whitman adopted from Story; 
“ ‘The Constitution did not mean to confer 
[upon the States) a new power or Jurisdic¬ 
tion, but simply to regulate the effect of the 
acknowledged Jurisdiction over persons and 
things within their territory’ (18 Wall. 457, 
462). In short, the full faith and credit clause 
puts the Constitution behind a Judgment in- 

^ The prosecution was under section 14-183 
of the General Statutes of North Carolina 
(1943); “If any person, being married, shall 
contract a marriage with any other person 
outside of this State, which marriage would be 
punishable as bigamous If contracted within 
this State, and shall thereafter cohabit with 
such person In this State, he shall be guilty 
of a felony and shall be punished as in cases 
o! bigamy. Nothing contained in this section 
shall extend • • • to any person who at 
the lime of such second marriage shall have 
been lawfully divorced from the bond of the 
first marriage.” 

• “Pull faith and credit shall be given In 
each State to the public acts, records, and 
Judicial proceedings of every other State.** 

*It is interesting to note that this more 
critical analysis by Mr. Justice Story of the 
nature of the full faith and credit clause first 
appeaxwd in 1838, 20 years after his loose 
characterization in Mills v. Duryee, supra (8 
Story, Commentaries on the Constitution, 1st 
ed., 1988, p. 183), 
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stead of the too fluid, ill-defined concept of 
“comlty’’.< 

But the clause does not make a slster-Btate 
Judgment a Judgment in another State. The 
proposal to do so was rejected by the Phila¬ 
delphia Convention. 2 Farrand, the Records of 
the Federal Convention of 1787, 447-48.» “To 
give it the force of a Judgment in another 
State, it must be made a Judgment there**. 
M'Elmoyle v. COhen (13 Pet. 312,825). It can 
be made a Judgment there only if the court 
purporting to render the original Judgment 
had power to render such a Judgment. A 
Judgment in one State is conclusive upon the 
merits in every other State, but only if the 
court of the first State had power to pass on 
the merits—had Jurisdiction, that is, to 
render the Judgment. 

“It is too late now to deny the right col¬ 
laterally to Impeach a decree of divorce made 
in another State, by proof that the court 
had no Jurisdiction, even when the record 
purports to show Jurisdiction." It was "too 
late" more than 40 years ago. German Sav¬ 
ings Society v. Dormitzer (192 U. S. 125, 128). 

Under our system of law. Judicial power 
to grant a divorce—Jurisdiction, strictly 
speaking—is founded on domicile. Bell v. 
Bell (181 U. S. 175): Andrews v. Andrews 
(188 U. S. 14). The framers of the Con¬ 
stitution were familiar with this Jurisdic¬ 
tional prerequisite, and since 1789 neither 
this Court nor any other court In the Eng¬ 
lish-speaking world has questioned It. Domi¬ 
cile implies a nexus between person and 
place of such permanence as to control the 
creation of legal relations and responsibilities 
of the utmost significance. The domicile of 
one spouse within a State gives power to 
that State, we have held, to dissolve a mar¬ 
riage wheresoever contracted. In view of 
Williams v. North Carolina, supra, the Juris¬ 
dictional requirement of domicile is freed 
from confusing refinements about "matri¬ 
monial domicile,** see Davis v. Davis (305 
U. 8. 32, 41). and the like. Divorce, like 
marriage, is of concern not merely to the 
Immediate parties. It affects personal rights 
of the deepest significance. It also touches 
basic Interests of society. Since divorce, like 
marriage, creates a new status, every con¬ 
sideration of policy makes it desirable that 
the effect should be the same wherever the 
question arises. 

It Is one thing to reopen an issue that has 
been settled after appropriate opportunity to 
present their contentions has been afforded 
to all who had an interest in its adjudication. 
This applies also to Jurisdictional questions. 
After a rontest these cannot be relltlrAted 
as between the parties. Forsyth v. Hammand 
(108 U. S. 506, M7): Chicago Life Ins. Co v 
Cherry (*244 U. B. 25. 30); Davis v. Davis, 
supra. But those not parties to a litigation 
ought not to be foreclosed by the Interested 
actions of others; especially not a State which 
is concerned with the vindication of its own 
social policy and has no means, certainly no 
effective means, to protect that interest 
against the selfish action of those outside 
its borders. The Slate of domiciliary origin 
should not be bound by an unfounded, even 


There is scarcely any doctrine of the 
law which, so far 08 respects formal and exact 
statement. Is In a more unreduced and un¬ 
certain condition than that which relates 
to the question what force and effect should 
be given by the courts of one nation to the 
Judgments rendered by the courts of another 
nation." James C. Carter and Ellhu Boot, 
appellants’ brief, p. 49, in Hilton v. Ouyot 
(169 U. S. 113). See, as to “comity**, Louoks v. 
Standard Oil Co. (224 N. Y. 99). 

* The reach of congressional.power given by 
art. IV. sec. 1 Is not before us. See Jackson, 
Full Faith and Credit—the Lawyer’s Clause of 
the Constitution (1945) (40 Col. L. Rev. 1, 
21-24; Cook, Logical and Legal Bases of Con¬ 
flict of Laws (1942) 98 et scq). 
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If not eolluiive. redtal to tb« record of a 
ooiirt of another State. Ai to the truth or 
exlBtence of a fact, Uka that of domicile, upon 
which dependB the power to eiert judicial 
authority, a State not a party to the exer¬ 
tion of auoh Judicial authority to another 
State hut aerloualy affected by it has a rtght. 
when aeaerting ita own unquestioned author¬ 
ity, to ascertain the truth or existence of 
that crucial fact.* 

Those considerations of policy are equally 
applloatoe \*hether power was assumed by 
the court of the first State or claimed after 
inquiry. This may lead, no doubt, to oon- 
fllcttog determinations of what Judicial power 
la founded upon. Such conflict Is inherent 
in the practical application of the concept 
of domicile in the context of our Federal 
system.* See WareeBter County Co. v. Riley 
(80a U. 8. 298): Texas v. Florida (806 U. 8. 
808); Diet, of ColumWa v. Murphy (814 U. 8. 
441). What was said in Worcester County 
Co. V. Riley, supra, is pertinent here. ''Neither 
the fourteenth amendment nor the full faith 
and credit clause requires uniformity In the 
decisions of the courts of different States as 
to the place of domicile, where the exertion 
of State power Is dependent upon domicile 
within Its boundaries** (302 U. 8. 202. 200). 
If a finding by the court of one State that 
domicile in another State has been aban¬ 
doned were conclusive upon the old domicil¬ 
iary State, the policy of each State In mat¬ 
ters of most Intimate concern could be sub¬ 
verted by the policy of every other State. 
This Court has long ago denied the existence 
of such destructive power. The Issue has a 
far reach. For domicile Is the foundation of 
probate Jurisdiction precisely as It Is that 
of divorce. The ruling In Tilt v. Kelsey (207 
U. 8. 48). regarding the probate of a will. 
Is equally applicable to a sister-State di¬ 
vorce decree: 'The full faith and credit due 
to the proceedings of the New Jersey court 
do not require that the courts of New York 
shall be bound by its adjudication on the 
question of domicile. On the contrary, It Is 
open to the courts of any State to the trial 
of a collateral Issue to determine upon the 
evidence produced the true domicile of the 
deceMed'* (207 U. 8. 48, 68). 

Although It is now settled that a suit for 
divorce Is not an ordinary adversary proceed¬ 
ing, It does not promote analysis, as was 
recently pointed out, to label divorce pro¬ 
ceedings as actions In rem. Williams v. North 
Carolina (supra at 207). But insofar as a 
divorce decree partakes of some of the char¬ 
acteristics of a decree In rem, it Is misleading 
to say that all the world Is party to a proceed¬ 
ing In rem. See Brigham v. Fayerweather 
(140 Mass. 411, 413), quoted in Tilt v. Kelsey 
(supra at 02). All the world Is not a party 
to a divorce proceeding. What Is true Is that 
all the world need not be present before a 
court granting the decree and yet It must be 
respected by the other 47 States provided— 
and It is a big proviso—the conditions for the 
exercise of power by the divorce-decreeing 
court are validly established whenever that 
Judgment Is elsewhere called into question. 
In short, the decree of divorce Is a Conclusive 
adjudication of everything except the Jurls- 
diotloaal facts upon which It is founded, 
and domicile is a jurisdictional fact. To per¬ 
mit the necessary finding of domicile by one 
State to foreclose all States in the protection 
of their social Institutions would be intoler¬ 
able. 


• We have not here a situation where a 
State disregards the adjudication of another 
State on the Issue of doraieiXe squarely liti¬ 
gated to a truly adversary proofing. 

^Slttce an appeal to the full faith and 
credit Clause raises qosstlons aiistog tinder 
the Oonstitutlbn of the Ttoited St ates, toe 
propdr criteria for aseertatoing domlclQe, 
shouM these be to dla^dte, mattem 

for Federal d ster m h ia tiest. see Bindertider 
V. La FMa Co. <802 V. 8. 99, 110). 


But to endow each State with controlling 
authority to nullify the power of a sister State 
to grant a divenree based upon a finding that 
one spouse had acquired a new domicile with¬ 
in the divorcing State would, to the proper 
functioning of our Federal system, be equity 
indefensible. No State court can assume 
comprehensive attention to the various and 
potentially conflicting Interests that several 
States may have in the institutional aspects 
of marriage. The necessary accommodation 
between the ri^t of one State to safeguard 
its interest In the family relation of Its own 
people and the power of another State to 
grant divorces can be left to neither State. 

The problem Is to reconcile the reciprocal 
respect to be accorded by the members of the 
Union to their adjudications with due regard 
for another most important aspect of our 
Federalism whereby "the domestic relations of 
husband and wife • • • were matters 
reserved to the States,’* Popovici v. Agler 
(280 U. S. 879, 888-84), and do not belong to 
the United States. In re Burma (186 U. 8. 
686, 698-94). The rights that belong to all 
the States and the obligations which mem¬ 
bership In the Union Imposes upon all. are 
made effective because this Court is open to 
consider claims, such as this case presents, 
that the courts of one State have not given 
the full faith and credit to the Judgment of 
a sister State that is required by article IV, 
section 1, of the Constitution. 

But the discharge of this duty does not 
make of this Cburt a court of probate and 
divorce. Neither a rational system of law 
nor hard practicality calls for our independent 
determination, in reviewing the Judgment of 
a Stats court, of that rather elusive relation 
between person and place which establishes 
domicile. "It is not for us to retry the facts," 
as was held to a case in which, like the pres¬ 
ent. the Jurisdiction tmderlylng a sister- 
Btate Judgment was dependent on domicile. 
Burbank v. Errut (232 U. 8. 162, 164). The 
challenged Judgment must, however, satisfy 
our scrutiny that the reciprocal duty of re¬ 
spect owed by the States to one another’s 
adjudications has been fairly discharged, and 
has not been evaded imder the guise of find¬ 
ing an absence of domicile and therefore a 
want of power In the court rendering the 
Judgment. 

What is Immediately before us is the judg¬ 
ment of the Supreme Court of North Caro¬ 
lina. We have authority to upset it only if 
there is want of foundation for the conclu¬ 
sion that that court reached. The conclusion 
It reached turns on Its finding that the 
spouses who obtained the Nevada decrees were 
not domiciled there. The fact that the Neva¬ 
da court found that they were domiciled 
there is entiled to respect and more. The 
burden of tmdermlnlng the verity which the 
Nevada decrees Import rests heavily upon the 
assailant. But simply because the Nevada 
court found that It had power to award a 
divorce decree cannot, we have seen, fore¬ 
close reexamination by another State. 
Otherwise, as was pointed out lo&g ago, a 
court's record would establish Its power and 
the power would be proved by the reeprd. 
Such circular reasoning would give one State 
a control over all the other States which the 
Fim Faith and Credit Clause oertatoty did 
not confer. Thompson v. Whitman, supra. 
If this court finds that proper weight was' 
accorded to the claims of pbwer tbe court 
of one State in rendering a Sttigment the 
validity of which Is pleaded to defense to 
another Stote, that the btoPdeaeffWiteoming 
such respect by disproof of the ftibstratum of 
fact—here domicile—on wtiioh such power 
alone can rest was pr ojjw rty dhasged against 
the party chaUengtog the MglttoMoy of the 
Jiidgment, that such ladsm ef toot was left for 
fair deteimiiiatloii by g p |m(j|iitot e procedure, 
and that a finding a d m i e to the necessary 
foundation for any vtOld sistitM6tate Judg-^ 
ment waa amifiy supported to evidence, we 
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cannot upset the judgment before us. And 
we cannot do so even if wo also found In the 
record of the court of original Judgment war¬ 
rant for Its finding that it had Jurisdiction. 
If it is a matter turning on local law, great 
deference is owed by the courts of one State 
to what a court of another State has done. 
See Michigan Trust Co. v. Ferry (228 U. 8. 
846). But when we are dealing as here with 
an historic notion common to all English- 
speaking courts, that of domicile, we should 
not find a want of deference to a sister State 
on the part of a court of another state which 
finds an absence of domicile where such a 
conolUBlon la warranted by the record. 

When this case waa first here. North Caro¬ 
lina did not challenge the finding of the 
Nevada court that petitioners had acquired 
domiciles in Nevada. For her challenge of the 
Nevada decrees. North Carolina rested on 
Haddock v. Haddock (201 U. S. 662). Upon 
retrial, however, the existence of domicile in 
Nevada heoame the decisive issue. The Judg¬ 
ments of conviction now under review bring 
before us a record which may be fairly sum¬ 
marised by saying that the petitioners left 
North Carolina for the purpose of getting 
divorces from their respective spouses In 
Nevada and as soon as each had done so 
and married one another they left Nevada 
and returned to North Carolina to llye there 
together as man and wife. Against the 
charge of bigamous cohabitation under sec¬ 
tion 14-183 of the North Carolina General 
Statutes, petitioners stood on their Nevada 
divorces and offered exemplified copies of 
the Nevada proceedings.* The trial Judge 
charged that the State had the burden of 
proving beyond a reasonable doubt that (1) 
each petitioner was lawfully married to one 
person; (2) thereafter each petitioner con¬ 
tracted a second marriage with another per¬ 
son outside North Carolina; (3) the spouses 
of petitioners were living at the time of this 
second marriage; (4) petitioners cohabited 
with one another in North Carolina after 
the second marriage. The burden, it was 
charged, then devolved upon petitioners "to 
satisfy the trial Jury, not beyond a reason¬ 
able doubt nor by the greater weight of the 
evidence, but simply to satisfy" the Jury from 
all the evidence, that petitioners were domi¬ 
ciled in Nevada at the time they obtained 
their divorces. The court further charged 
that "the recitation" of bona fide domicile in 
the Nevada decree was "prlma facto evidence" 
Bufflclent to warrant a finding of domicile in 
Nevada but not compelling "such an infer¬ 
ence." If the Jury found, as they were told, 
that petitioners had domiciles in North Caro¬ 
lina and ^ent to Nevada ''simply and solely 
for the purpose of obtaining" divorces, in¬ 
tending to return to North Carolina on oh- 
tatotog them, they never lost their North 
Carolina domiciles nor acquired new doml- 
otlea to Nbvada. Domicile, the jury was in- 
atmetid, was that place where a person "has 
Tcfiuntaniy fixed his abode * * * not for 
a mere special or temporary purpose, but 
with a present intention of making It his 
home, either permanently or for an indefinite 
or utolmlted length of time." 

The scales of justice must not be unfairly 
weighted by a State when full faith and 

•As to petitioner Hendrix these Included 
the pleadings, evidence, and decree. As to 
petitioner WUllams essentially the same evi¬ 
dence with respect to his dom i ci l s to to the 
record from witnesses In this case. It shows 
when Williams left North Carolina, when he 
arrived in Nevada, the prompt filing of his 
divorce suit (Nevada rsqmlrss 6 weeks' resi¬ 
dence prior to filing a suit for divorce), mar¬ 
riage to petitioner Btondito Immediately after 
petltlonera were divorced, and his prompt 
letum to North Caroltoa. AU of this beers 
on abandonment of the North Carolina 
domicile and the intent to remain indefi¬ 
nitely elsewhere. 
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credit is claimed for a slater-State Judgment. 
But North Carolina haa not so dealt with the 
Nevada decrees. She haa not raised unfair 
barriers to their recognition. North Caro¬ 
lina did not fall In appreciation or applica¬ 
tion of Federal standards of full faith and 
credit. Appropriate weight was given to the 
finding of domicile in the Nevada decrees, 
and that finding was allowed to be overturned 
only by relevant standards of proof. There is 
nothing to suggest that the issue was not 
fairly submitt^ to the Jury and that it was 
not fairly assessed on cogent evidence. 

State courts cannot avoid review by this 
Court of their disposition of a constitutional 
claim by casting it in the form of an un- 
reviewable finding of fact. Norris v. Ala¬ 
bama (294 tJ. S. 687, 500). This record is 
barren of such attempted evasion. What it 
shows is that petitioners, long-time residents 
of North Carolina, came to Nevada, where 
they stayed in an auto-court for transients, 
filed suits for divorce as soon as the Nevada 
law permitted, married one another as soon 
as the divorces were obtained, and promptly 
returned to North Carolina to live. It can¬ 
not reasonably be claimed that one set of 
inferences rather than another regarding the 
acquisition by petitioners of new domiciles 
in Nevada could not be drawn from the cir¬ 
cumstances attending their Nevada divorces. 
It would be highly unreasonable to assert that 
a Jury could not reasonably find that the 
evidence demonstrated that petitioners went 
to Nevada solely for the purpose of obtaining 
a divorce and intended all along to return 
to North Carolina. Such an intention, the 
trial court properly charged, would preclude 
acquisition of domiciles in Nevada. See 
Williamson v. Osenton (232 U. S. 619). And 
so we cannot say that North Carolina was 
not entitled to draw the Inference that peti¬ 
tioners never abandoned their domiciles in 
North Carolina, particularly since we could 
not conscientiously prefer, were it our busi¬ 
ness to do BO, the contrary finding of the 
Nevada court. 

If a State cannot foreclose, on review here, 
all the other States by its finding that one 
spouse is domiciled within its bounds, per¬ 
sons may, no doubt, place themselves In 
situations that create unhappy consequences 
for them. This is merely one of those unto¬ 
ward results inevitable in a Federal system 
in which regulation of domestic relations 
has been left with the States and not given 
to the national authority. But the occa¬ 
sional disregard by any one State of the 
reciprocal obligations of the 48 States to 
respect the constitutional power of each to 
deal with domestic relations of those domi¬ 
ciled within its borders is hardly an argu¬ 
ment for allowing one State to deprive the 
other 47 States of their constitutional rights. 
Relevant statistics happily do not Justify 
lurid forebodings that parents without num¬ 
ber will disregard the fate of their offspring 
by being unmindful of the status of dignity 
to which they are entitled. But, in any 
event, to the extent that some one State 
may, for considerations of its own, improperly 
Intrude into domestic relations subject to 
the authority of the other States, it suffices 
to suggest that any such Indlfierenoe by a 
State to the bond of the union should be 
discouraged not encouraged. 

In seeking a decree of divorce outside the 
State in which he has theretofore maintained 
his marriage, a person is necessarily involved 
in the legal situation created by our Federal 
system whereby one State can grant a di¬ 
vorce of validity in other states only if the 
applicant has a bona fide domicile In the 
State of the court purporting to dissolve a 
prior legal marriage. The petitioners there¬ 
fore assumed the risk that this court would 
find that North Carolina Justifiably con¬ 
cluded that they had not been domiciled 
in Nevada. Since the divorces which they 
sought and received in Nevada had no legal 
validity in North Carolina and their North 


Carolina spouses were still alive, they sub¬ 
jected themselves to prosecution for biga¬ 
mous cohabitation under North Carolina 
law. The legitimate finding of the North 
Carolina Supreme Court that the petitioners 
were not ix^ truth domiciled in Nevada was 
not a contingency against which the peti¬ 
tioners were protected by anything in the 
Constitution of the United States. A man's 
fate often depends, as for instance in the 
enforcement of the Sherman law. on far 
greater risks that he will estimate "rightly, 
that is, as the Jury subsequently estimates 
it. 'some matter of degree. If his Judgment 
is wrong, not only may he incur a fine or a 
short imprisonment, as here: he may incur 
the penalty of death." Nash v. United States^ 
(229 U. 8. 373, 377). The objection that 
pimishment of a person for an act as a 
crime when ignorant of the facts making 
it so. involves a denial of due process of 
law has more than once been overruled. In 
vindicating Its public policy and particularly 
one so Important as that bearing upon the 
integrity of family life, a State in punishing 
particular acts may provide that "he who 
shall do them shall do them at his peril 
and will not be heard to plead in defense 
good faith or ignorance." United States v. 
Balint (268 U. S. 260. 262), quoting ShevHn- 
Carpenter Co. v. Minnesota (218 U. 8. 67, 69- 
80). Mistaken notions about one's legal 
rights are not sufficient to bar prosecution 
for crime. 

We conclude that North Carolina was not 
required to yield her State policy because a 
Nevada court found that petitioners were 
domiciled in Nevada when it granted them 
decrees of divorce. North Carolina was en¬ 
titled to find, as she did, that they did not 
acquire domiciles in Nevada and that the 
Nevada court was therefore without power 
to liberate the petitioners from amenability 
to the laws of North Carolina governing do¬ 
mestic relations. And. as was said in con¬ 
nection with another aspect of the Full Faith 
and Credit clause, our conclusion "is not a 
matter to arouse the susceptibilities of the 
States, all of which are equally concerned 
in the question and equally on both sides." 
Fauntleroy v. Lum (210 U. S. 230, 238). 

As for the suggestion that Williams v. 
North Carolina, supra, foreclosed the Supreme 
Court of North Carolina from ordering a 
second trial upon the issue of domicile, It 
suffices to refer to our opinion in the earlier 
case. 

Affirmed. 

DIRBCTOR OF OFFICE OF WAR 
INFORMATION 

Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I re¬ 
cently made a statement setting forth the 
excellent record of Elmer Davis as Di¬ 
rector of the Office of War Information. 
I ask unanimous consent that my state¬ 
ment may be printed in the Record. 

There being no objection, the state¬ 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows; 

I have been in newspaper work for over 
half of a century. I have been a reporter, 
an editor, and a publisher. Because I have 
the interest of my profession at heart, because 
the accomplishments of one of our number 
reflects to the credit of all newspapermen, 
I pay tribute to the words and deeds of Elmer 
Davis. 

Elmer Davis was hired as a printer's devil 
on the Aurora (Ind.) Bulletin when be 
was 14 years old. His first salary was a dollar 
a week. He apprenticed himself to an es¬ 
sentially American profession—spreading the 
truth. Re began his work in a scene that is 
essentially American, a small midwestem 
oonununity, dependent for its progress upon 
the products of neighboring farms. In the 
essentially American way, he started at the 
bottom of his profession and consistently 
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worked his way toward the top. He has been 
intimately associated with aU phases of 
Journalism as a reporter, editor, writer, and 
radio commentator. 

The character of Elmer Davis is deeply 
rooted in his native American soil. As a 
Rhodes scholar, he studied 3 years at Queen's 
College, Oxford. But that educational ex¬ 
perience was not acquired until he had 
earned his bachelor of arts degree at Frank¬ 
lin College, an institution as American as its 
name. He married in Paris. But he married 
an American girl. Florence MacMillan of 
Mount Vernon, N. Y. Be represented the New 
York Times in Constantinople and in the 
Balkans in 1921. He also represented the New 
York Times in covering such important 
events as the Washington Conference on the 
Limitation of Armaments. Elmer Davis 
wrote of the world for Americans and of 
Americans for the world. 

With this background, this education and 
this experience, bulwarked by the enduring 
traditions of the free American press and the 
free American radio, Elmer Davis, who never 
before had held a Government post, went to 
work for the Government on June 13. 1942. 

From the outset of his new task, Elmer 
Davis strove in every way possible to increase 
the flow of factual, undistorted Information, 
both by private and public channels, to Amer¬ 
ica and to the rest of the world. No man has 
been a more stanch champion of free-flow¬ 
ing information than Elmer Davis. Those 
of us who have followed his career know that 
he has lought many battles against strong 
opposition in order that the American public 
might be better Informed. 

The fact that he agreed with others that 
for a very temporary military period, special 
austerity treatment should be given to Ger¬ 
many does not dim his record. Even as he 
suggested that Germans should be given 
limited news summaries, he declared that 
they should be free of distortion or suppres¬ 
sion. 

Elmer Davis has given his youth, his young 
manhood, and his greater productive years to 
make free information ever more free. He is 
steeped in the same traditions, written into 
our Constitution in the Bill of Rights, that 
have kept our press and our radio forever Im- 
shackled. As a newspaperman, I am proud 
of what my fellow newspaperman, Elmer 
Davis, has done to Inform his own people and 
to protect America abroad. 

AGR ICUL TURE IN THE WAR AND IN THE 

FUTURE—STATEMENT BY SENATOR 

BUTLER 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have Inserted in 
the body of the Record a statement 1 
made on the subject Agriculture in the 
War and in the Future. 

There being no objection, the state¬ 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

Today as never before American agriculture 
Is on the spot. Seemingly the entire world is 
looking to the American farmer to carry a 
big part of the load of producing food for 
liberated peoples. Our allies have depended 
on the American farmer for great quantities 
of food in recent years, and they continue to 
expect more. Our own armies, the best fed 
In the world, know that the American farmer 
has never failed them and never will. And 
our own civUian population is the best fed 
of aU the civilian groups that have taken a 
part in this Second World War. Add to all 
this the grain production that made possi¬ 
ble the alcohol that was converted Into syn¬ 
thetic rubber, munitions, and o^er essen¬ 
tials for war. It was the American farmer 
that produced the raw product for 80 per¬ 
cent of aU the millions of pounds of Qm- 
thetio rubber made—the most critical of aU 
war materials. Add to this the great quan- 
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titles ot Urm metertale produced that went 
In munitions, medloinals, doUxlng, Avletlon 
fuels, and hundreds of other vital war prod« 
nets—and the aooompllshment seems dlfB- 
eult of comprehension. This stupendous 
record has been made In spite of Innumer¬ 
able handicaps—^war-made, weather-made, 
man-made, government-made. In no pro¬ 
duction field have so many adversities been 
Mcpwienced. Certainly our Nation and ail of 
the thoughtful nations of the world owe a 
great debt to the American farmer. 

How has the American farmer accom¬ 
plished this task? X doubt that many farm¬ 
ers could give a quick answer to this ques¬ 
tion, despite their familiarity with the sub¬ 
ject. And X am sure that there are fewer 
men in other walks of Ufa who could give 
us the reasons. 

We know it is not because of the avail¬ 
ability of farm labor or plentiful supplies of 
farm machinery, for these were short and 
continue to be dangerously so. True, those 
who remained on the farm. Including the 
wife and children, have worked longer hours 
and harder than ever before, but this only 
partially oflaets the effect of losing several 
million trained men who have left the farm 
to take their pieces in the front ranks, or 
have been attracted to Industry. 

The answer lies In other directions. Farm¬ 
ers have cooperated with each other to ac¬ 
complish this feat. Let us not forget that 
many farmers, with or without Government 
aid, had in the prewar years put their land 
Into the best shape possible to realise mazi- 
mum yields through intensive use. But 
more than all these—^wartime agricultural 
production demands came at a time when the 
American farmer was able to obtain the 
benefits from new farming practices, new 
varieties of seeds, new disease controls, new 
knowledge of fertlUsers, new uses for ma¬ 
chinery, plus many other new farming 
techniques. 

These are the things that gave America a 
production of food and fiber In 1944 one- 
third greater than the average for 1936-39— 
yes, one-half greater than the average of 
World War I years 1917 and 1918, and three- 
fifths greater than the average for the years 
1910-14. All this was done with 8 per¬ 
cent fewer workers than before the war. 
The output per farm worker was twice as 
great In 1944 as In 1910. with one-third of 
this entire Increase coming about In the past 
five war years. And to emphasise further, 
let me point out that the yields of 98 major 
crops In 1944 average 30 percent above the 
average for the period 1923-03, with the most 
pronounced change taking place In the last 
5 years. 

And while we are considering statistics. 
1st me add others, to snow certain changes 
that are talring place in farming. Fanners 
In 1944 used 185 percent more fertlllaer than 
Just prior to the war. Xt Is estimated by 
the wited States Department of Agricul¬ 
ture that this produced the same result as 
if 80,000,000 acres had been added to the 
Nation's farm land. Hybrid com now plants 
go percent of the com crop and Is given 
credit for increasing yields 80 percent. Rust- 
resistant varieties of wheat and new strains 
of oats have greatly Increased yields of these 
two crops. 

Slinllar advances have been made with soy¬ 
beans, peanuts, and other oil-producing 
crops. But while these changes have had 
a great part in winning the war, what do 
they mean in the postwar period when farm 
labor again becomes plentiful, when new 
and improved maefatnee are avallabie, when 
the plant breeder, the ohmnist, and oth^ 
aoientlsts. make available to farmers their 
new products, ideas, seeds, and discoveries? 
Win these mean disaster through low-priced 
surpluses? 

B^sn with Ol America on a fuu and com- 
piste diet, plus a slaable legitimate export 
business. It means that we will have to find 
new uses for the products of at least 80,- 


000,000 acres of good agHculturai land. X 
say new usee—X mean uses that did not ex¬ 
ist at the time our country entered World 
War n. I want to emphasize these new 
uses because at the same time that farmers 
were increasing ylelcUi and production, the 
scientists were finding new uses for agricul¬ 
tural products, and Industry was putting 
these uses Into practical operation. This Is 
the traditional way In which America has 
progressed since our great country was bom, 
and It Is the road we must travel If we are 
to continue to set an example for the peoples 
of other nations and for our children. Agri¬ 
culture needs research, as does industry and 
labor, and as each of these vital groups need 
each other. 

Equally Important, these groups must see 
to It that the new uses which have been 
found for agricultural products are con¬ 
tinued and further expanded In the war 
period. Never again can our country be 
caught without rubber or a rubber supply. 
Despite our admiration for our allies, the 
British and the Dutch—the people who con¬ 
trolled the prewar natural rubber supply and 
market—^they were helpless at the time we 
most needed rubber. We must always be 
alert In safeguarding our future welfare, as 
well as being fair to the American farmer. 

8o, too. we must be realists as to the possi¬ 
bility—in the distant future—or our oil sup¬ 
plies eventually drying up. Where then will 
our liquid fuel supply originate? For a few 
more years, we might find relief In the oil 
supplies of South America, Iran, and else¬ 
where. But here again, can we rely solely 
on these foreign sources and risk the delay 
of developing our own fuel supply? Cer¬ 
tainly not, when already we have the nucleus 
industrial plants around which we can fur¬ 
ther produce, develop, refine, and experiment 
with one of the most perfect-bumlng fuels 
known to man—ethyl alcohol—a production 
obtainable from many agricultural crops. 
By expanding the production from our own 
plants, we can keep faith with the Ameri¬ 
can farmer, the one who has done so much 
to preserve freedom In this war. 

Out in my State. In my home city of 
Omaha, we have a grain-alcohol plant that 
produces more than 80.000 gallons of ethyl 
alcohol a day. To accomplish this, the 
starch of 30,000 bushels of grain Is converted 
into alcohol and carbon dioxide gas every 
day. Every bit of the alcohol goes to the 
Government, but, unfortunately, the carbon 
dioxide Is being wasted. It should be con¬ 
densed Into dry ice and used for many other 
things. 

Much of the grain now being used In this 
plant is hlgh-molsture com from the farms 
of Iowa and Nebraska—corn that might 
otherwise spoil If stored and carried into 
the heat of the summer. But this plant does 
not use corn alone. Last fall, when Texas, 
Oklahoma, and Kansas farmers produced a 
record crop of sorghums, there seemed to 
be, at first, no way to handle the crop. Much 
of this sorghum crop was high In moisture 
content and storage was Imp^ble. 

Sorghum prices dropped more than 80 per¬ 
cent In a few weeks and other crops followed. 
This price drop was wicked punlkhment tor 
farmers who were doing everything pomfifie 
to feed minions of people and to hei^ win the 
war. 

As soon as these facts became known to 
the officials of the alcohol plant at Onuha. 
tests were made to determine If tlieee sor¬ 
ghums could be used In making aloohol. 
The results of the tests were exomnt, and 
immediately arrangemente were made to ship 
trainload after tralaload of these surplus 
grains to Omaha. Several other alcohol 
plants joined In to save this tpotUng grain. 

A number of ca rlo ads «f these grains 
arrived in O m a ha»ln eueh spoiled condition 
that the grain had to be lemoved from the 
ear with pick and dboOeL But these sor¬ 
ghums made aloohol dsq;>erately needed by 
industry for war production, and this use 


immediately advanced the price of sorghums 
so that farmers were paid a fair return for 
their efforts. The price-depressing effect 
that the aorghums surplus had had on other 
grains was removed, and grain prices gen¬ 
erally advanced to their proper relationship. 

Other instances can be cited showing how 
effeotivMy these alcohol plants fit into the 
agricultural picture. In the great wheat- 
producing areas, It la a frequent thing for 
rust to change In a few hours a prospective 
high-quality wheat crop Into : poor-quality 
wheat crop. Damaged offgrade wheat Is not 
very sattafaetory for milling purposes, but It 
works well for making aloohol. The Omaha 
plant has used great quantities of low-grade 
wheat from the fields of neighboring States, 
and even from Canada. 

I want to emphasize another point. In 
the manufacture of alcohol only the starch 
In the grain la used. This starch in the 
grain Is the material that vegetation makes 
by taking carbon dioxide gas out of the air 
and uniting it with water and heat energy 
from the sun. The other parts of the grain 
come largely from the soil, and these prod¬ 
ucts are saved, in the making of alcohol, as 
feed for poultry and livestock and oils, such 
as fusel oil and oom oil. 

By feeding the protein byproducts to live¬ 
stock and poultry, much of the Initial soU 
energy can be returned to the soil. There¬ 
fore, the manufacture of aloohol from farm 
crops does not require the exhaustion of 
our most precious resource—the land. In¬ 
deed. from the over-all. the long-time na¬ 
tional viewpoint, It is much more econom¬ 
ical to make and use alcohol for power and 
fuel than to rely exclusively on our limited 
and diminishing resources of oil. By so 
doing we can easily solve that part of our 
agricultural problem that has to do with 
surpluses. 

The American farmer, with his highly 
mechanized equipment, Is one of the Na¬ 
tion’s biggest oil users and potentially can 
be the Nation’s biggest ethyl alcohol user. 
Some years back be produced his own power 
by growing feed for horses. Just because Old 
Dobbin has given way to a tractor. Is there 
any reason why the American farmer should 
not produce his own power supply? In this 
way, the farmer helps to solve his own sur¬ 
plus problem. Borne people still think 
dumping surpluzes in foreign markets Is the 
way for the future, while others cling to the 
Idea of requiring farmers to cut their pro¬ 
duction. 

Instead of destroying our good-neighhesr 
late production In our country precisely in 
relattonsbips by dumping surpluses in for¬ 
eign mark^, or by paying foreign nations 
to use our surpluses, or by trying to regu- 
llne with estimates of our future needs, we 
should look toward full production of agri¬ 
cultural resouices in line with good soil- 
management practices. To do this we 
should have a national policy calling for full 
use of agricultural raw materials In our In¬ 
dustrial plants. This will aid with achieving 
mszlmwn employment of labor. It will re¬ 
sult in a well-rounded and complete national 
diet, and a square deal for the tillers of the 
soU. 

Mr. President, thus far our farmers have 
not been treated too fairly. Now, as we look 
to postwar farming when the farm boy 
comes back from the battle fronts to take 
over dad's well-worn shoes, we have the 
knowledge to give the farmers justice and 
Income equality. 

We need a national agricultural policy, 
planned by Ciongress on a long-range basis. 
And we must plan now so that our fanners, 
who have dons so much in war and In peace, 
can look with calmer faith toward a future 
in a great expanding America. Two billion 
dollars to a lot of money, and no doubt it 
is necessary to maintain parity In the post¬ 
war years, as we have provided, but It Is not 
a solution to the farm problem. It Is merely 
an expensive stopgap. 
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We must declare It as a national policy to 
produce fully so as to consume properly 
and to round out our farm program with 
positive legislation to assure industrial use 
of future surplus farm products. In only 
8 years out of the past 24 hafe farm prices 
been above parity, and those 8 years were 
1942. 1948, and 1944—War years when the 
farmer couldn*t buy what he needed or 
wanted, no matter how good his prices or 
how great his efforts. 

I hope the Senate will soon consider legis¬ 
lation making it possible for the formation 
of an adequate national agricultural policy 
that will be carried out faithfully. I stand 
ready to Join with others of both political 
parties to sponsor legislation which will em¬ 
phasize the need, and point to the way for 
an expanding use of agricultural raw ma¬ 
terials by industry. Such a program, I am 
sure, will be of tremendous benefit to our 
entire Nation—and. ultimately, to all the 
nations of the world. 

RETROCESSION OP SOUTH TYROL TO 

AUSTRIA—ADDRESS PREPARED BY SEN- 
‘ ATOR LANOER 

[Mr. DANGER asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Record an address en¬ 
titled "The Retrocession of South Tyrol to 
Austria." prepared by him for delivery in 
New York City, which appears in the Ap¬ 
pendix.] 

THE PUBLIC HEALTH—ADDRESS BY THE 
GOVERNOR OF NORTH CAROLINA 

I Mr. BAILEY asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Rxcoro an address de¬ 
livered by Hon. R. Gregg Cherry. Governor of 
North Carolina, at the dedication of the 
health center at Monroe. N. C., on May 14, 
1946, which appears in the Appendix.) 

REORGANIZATION OP THE FEDERAL GOV¬ 
ERNMENT-ADDRESS BY DAVID A. 

SIMMONS 

[Mr. BUTLER asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Rzcord an address en¬ 
titled "Reorganization of the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment," delivered by David A. Simmons, 
of Houston, Tex., president of the American 
Bar Association, which appears in the Ap¬ 
pendix.) 

BI.ESSED IS THE PEACEMAKER—TRIBUTE 

TO FRANKLIN DELANO ROOSEVELT BY 

FULLER WARREN 

[Mr. PEPPER asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Rzcord an address en¬ 
titled "Blessed is the Peacemaker." by Puller 
Warren, a tribute to the late President Roose¬ 
velt. which appears in the Appendix.) 

PLANTING BY AIRPLANE—ARTICLE BY 
TOM ASHLEY 

[Mr. LANOER asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Rzeoao an article entitled 
"Planting by Airplane,” by Tom Ashley, which 
appears in the Appendix.) 

THE FIRST PEACE ISSUE—EDITORIAL 
FROM NEW YORK TXAfES 

[Mr. ELLENDSR asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Racoan an editorial 
entitled "The First Peace Issue,” published in 
the New York Times of May 1945, which 
appears in the Appendix.) 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 

A message from the House of Bepre- 
gentatives, by Mr. Chaffee, one of its read¬ 
ing clerks, announced that the House had 
agreed to the report of the committee 
of conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendment of the 
House to the bill <S. S83) to provide for 
the further development of cooperative 
agricultural extension work. 


DEVELOPMENT OF COOPERATIVE AGRI¬ 
CULTURAL EXTENSION WORK—CON¬ 
FERENCE REPORT 

Mr. BANKHEAD submitted the fol¬ 
lowing report: 

The committee of conference on the dis¬ 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the House to the bill (8. 888) 
to provide for the further development of 
cooperative agricultural extension work, hav¬ 
ing met, after full and free conference, have 
agreed to recommend and do recommend to 
their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its disagree¬ 
ment to the amendment of the House and 
agree to the same with an amendment as 
follows: 

In lieu of the matter proposed to be Inserted 
by the House amendment insert the follow¬ 
ing: "That title II of the act entitled ‘An 
act to provide for research into basic laws 
and principles relating to agriculture and to 
provide for the further development of co¬ 
operative agricultural extension work and 
the more complete endowment and support 
of land-grant colleges', approved June 29, 
1935 (the Bankhead-Jones Act). Is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new section: 

" 'Szc. 23. (a) In order to further develop 
the cooperative extension system as inaugu¬ 
rated under the act entitled "An act to 
provide for cooperative agricultural extension 
work between the agricultural colleges in 
the several States receiving the benefits of 
the act of Congress, approved July 2, 1862, 
and all acta supplementary thereto, and the 
United States Department of Agi'iculture”, 
approved May 8, 1914 (U. 8. C.. title 7. secs. 
341-343. 344-348), particularly for the fur¬ 
ther development of county extension work, 
there are hereby authorized to be appro¬ 
priated, out of any money in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated, for the purpose 
of paying the expenses of cooperative exten¬ 
sion work in agriculture and home economics, 
including technical and educational assist¬ 
ance to farm people in improving their stand¬ 
ards of living, in developing individual farm 
and home plans, better marketing and, dis¬ 
tribution of farm products, work with rural 
youth In 4-H CIuIm and older out-of-school 
youth, guidance of farm people in improv¬ 
ing farm and home buildings, development 
of effective program in canning, food preserva¬ 
tion, and nutrition, and for the necessary 
printing and distribution of information in 
connection with the foregoing, the following 
sums; 

'"(1) 94,500,000 for the fiscal year ending 
June 80, 1946, and each subsequent fiscal 
year; 

" *(2) An additional 94.000,000 for the fiscal 
year ending Jtme 30, 1947, and each subse¬ 
quent fiscal year; and 

"'(3) An additional 94,000.000 for the fiscal 
year ending Jime 30, 1948, and each subse¬ 
quent fiscal year. 

"'(b) The sums appropriated pursuant to 
this section shall bs paid to the several States 
and the Territory of Hawaii in the same man¬ 
ner and subject to the same conditions and 
limitations as the additional sums appropri¬ 
ated under such act of May 8, 1914 (the 
Smith-Lever Act), except that— 

" *(i) not more than 2 per centum of the 
sum appropriated pursuant to this section for 
each fiscal year shall be available for paying 
expenses of the Extension Service in the 
United States Department of Agriculture; 

*'*(2) 9500,000 of the sum so appropriated 
for each fiscal year shall be allotted among 
the States and the Territory of Hawaii by 
the Secretary of Agriculture on the basis of 
special needs due to population charaoter- 
isttes, area in relation to/arm population, or 
other special problems, as determined by such 
Secretary; Provided, That not to exceed 10 
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per centum shall be allotted under this sub- 
paragraph to any one State or the Territory 
of Hawaii for any fiscal year: Providsd fur^ 
ther, That these funds shall be matched by 
the State or Territory receiving them, on 
the same basis as other funds under this act; 
and 

'' *(3) the remainder of the sum so appro¬ 
priated for each fiscal year shall be paid to 
the several States and the Territory of Hawaii 
In the proportion that the farm population of 
each bears to the total farm population of 
the several States and Territory of Hawaii, as 
determined by the census of 1940. 

" '(c) The sums appropriated pursuant to 
this section shall be in addition to and not 
in substitution for sums appropriated under 
such act of May 8.1914, as amended and sup¬ 
plemented, or sums otherwise appropriated 
for agricultural extension work. Allotments 
to any State qr the Territory of Hawaii for 
any fiscal year from the appropriations here¬ 
in authorized shall be available for payment 
to such State or the Territory of Hawaii only 
if such State or the Territory of Hawaii com¬ 
plies. for such fiscal year, with the provisions 
with reference to offset of appropriations 
(other than appropriations under this section 
and section 21 of this title) for agricultural 
extension work.* 

"Szc. 2. Section 21 of such act of June 29. 
1935, is amended by striking out '(other than 
appropriations under this section)* and In¬ 
serting in lieu thereof ‘(other than appro¬ 
priations under this section and section 23 
of this title)*." 

And the House agree to the same. 

J. H. Bankhead, 

Thzo. Q. Brnno. 

Allzn J. Ellzndzr, 

Arthur Cappzr, 

Hznbix Shupstrao, 

Managers on the Part of the Senate, 
John W. Flannaqan, Jr., 
Orville Zimmerman, 

Stephen Pace, 

Clifford R. Hope. 

J. Roland Kinzer, 

Managers on the Part of the House, 

The report was agreed to. 
APPROPRIATIONS FOR THE LEGISLATIVE 
BRANCH 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 3109) making appro¬ 
priations for the legislative branch for 
the fiscal year ending June 30,1946, and 
for other purposes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend¬ 
ment in the nature of a substitute pro¬ 
posed by the Senator from New Mexico 
[Mr. Hatch] to the committee amend¬ 
ment on page 2, line 1. 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, since 
the amendment was offered the Senate 
Committee on Appropriations met this 
morning and authorized me to present a 
modification of the pending Senate com¬ 
mittee amendment. I shall modify the 
amendment, but before offering the 
modification 1 should like to proceed 
without interruption to make a factual 
statement, after which I shall be glad to 
3 deld to any Senator for any question in 
reference to the modified amendment, 
or any question relating to the business 
before the Senate. 

Mr. President, It will be recalled that 
on last Thursday afternoon, after con¬ 
siderable discussion with respect to the 
pending amendment, it was suggested by 
the majority leader, and concurred in 
.by the Senate, that there should be a 
recess of the Senate until today in order 
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that thira might be afldrded oi^rtunUgr 
for a oonference deahag with the meas¬ 
ure before us between representatives of 
the Senate and representatives of the 
House to see whether or not there could 
be framed a provision which would be 
agreeable to both Houses and which 
n^ht be presented to the Senate, and in 
turn to the House, after conference. 

Accordingly, Mr. President, the able 
senior Senator from New Hampshire 
CMr. BrzdoisI, who is the ranking mem¬ 
ber on the minority side of the Senate 
conferees who will be appointed to han¬ 
dle the bill, and I met with Mr. 0 *Nial, 
who is the ranking majority member of 
the House Appropriations Committee, 
who win be a member of the conference 
<m the port of the House, and Mr. Tabsr, 
who is the ranking minority member of 
the House Appropriations Committee. 
We met in order that we might ascertain 
whether mutual and satisfactory agree¬ 
ment could be reached. 

The Senator from New Hampshire and 
I laid before the House Members not only 
the committee amendment but also the 
various amendments which had been 
proposed. Including the substitute offered 
by the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
Hatch], and also stated to them the var¬ 
ious views expressed by Senators which 
had not taken the form of amendment. 

We received a very courteous hearing 
from the gentleman representing the 
House. However, they were Ann in the 
one conviction that the Senate should 
not undertake to alter the language of 
the House. They took the position that 
the Senate should not eliminate the 
House provision with reference to the 
expense allowance for Members of the 
House which applied, as Senators know, 
to Members of the House only, and 
should not undertake to amend that pro¬ 
vision. I am frank to say, Mr. President, 
that I find myself in sympathy with that 
position. The House Members with 
whom we met said that the House should 
have the privUege of regulating the ex¬ 
pense allowance for Representatives and 
other matters such as compensation to 
be paid House clerks, without any in¬ 
terference on the part of the Senate, and 
that that has been in the main, if not 
altogether, the rule which has been fol¬ 
lowed by the Congress. However that 
may be, I am simply acquainting the Sen¬ 
ate with the fact that the Representa¬ 
tives who win be House conferees ap¬ 
parently will not yield to any amend¬ 
ment by the Senate which eliminates or 
modifies the Bouse provision with refer¬ 
ence to the expense allowance for Rep¬ 
resentatives. 

Then the Senator from New Hamp¬ 
shire and 1 prepared and submitted to 
those who will be conferees the language 
whidh X shall offer in a moment as mod¬ 
ification of the Senate committee amend¬ 
ment and shall send to the desk and have 
read. The House Members advised us 
that this was a very satisfactory pro¬ 
vision. and that if a^pted by the Sen¬ 
ate X understand they will agree to it. 

After that was done the Senator from 
New Hampshire and X laid the modified 
atnendtent before the Senate Appropri¬ 
ations Committee at a meethig this 
mmfing and the Senate Appropriations 


Committee, by an overwhelming vote, 
approved the amendment and authorised 
me to modify the Senate committee 
amendment. 

X now offer the modification, in the 
form of a substitute, which T send to 
the de^ and ask to have read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will read. 

The Chdef Clerk. In lieu of the com¬ 
mittee amendment on page 2 it is pro¬ 
posed to insert the following: 

lliere shall be paid to each Senator, after 
January 2, 1945, an expense allowance of 
$2,500 per annum to assist In defraying ex¬ 
penses related to or resulting from the dis¬ 
charge of his official duties to be paid In 
equal monthly Installments. For making 
such payments through June 80. 1946, $868,- 
887, of which so much as Is required to make 
such payments for the period from January 
8,1945, to June 80.1945, both Inclusive, shall 
be immediately available: Provided, That lor 
the purpose of determining the deductibility 
of expensesB under the income-tax laws the 
home of a Senator, Representative. Delegate, 
and the lEtesident Commissioner from Puerto 
Rloo shall be deemed to be his domicile In 
the State for which or In which be Is chosen, 
or In the Territory or possession, as the case 
may be. 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President. I shaU 
now proceed with a presentation of the 
modified amendment and shall be glad to 
yield to any Senator for any question in 
reference to it. It will be noted that 
down to the proviso, that is. from line 3 
to line 11, the provision of the modified 
amendment is exactly in the language of 
the provision that is in the House bill 
with reference to the expense allowance 
for Representatives. The only change is 
that the word **Senator*’ is substituted 
for “Representative.” After that there 
follow a proviso which declares— 

Provided, That for the purpose of deter¬ 
mining the deductibility of expenses under 
the Income tax laws the home of a Senator, 
Representative. Delegate, and the Resident 
Ck)mmlssloner from Puerto Rico .'rhall be 
deemed to be his domicile In the State for 
which or In which he is chosen, or In the Ter¬ 
ritory or possession, as the case may be. 

The purpose of this modified amend¬ 
ment is to define the residence of a Sen¬ 
ator and Representative as the Constitu¬ 
tion declares it shall be, and the language 
Inserted in the modified amendment is 
copied verbatim from the Constitution of 
the United States, because the Constitu¬ 
tion of the United States declares that a 
Senator shall be elected from the “State 
for which he shall be chosen.” It de¬ 
clares that a Representative shall be 
elected from the “State in which he shah 
be chosen.“ Therefore the ConatituUoii 
fixes the residence and domicile of each 
Senator and Representative in the fitote 
in which or for which he ha$ been chosen. 

The further purpose of the ptovision is 
to correct what I consider to be an erro¬ 
neous ruling on the part of the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue whleh haa declared 
that none of the e xp e nse s w hi c h Senators 
incur in Washington am deductible be¬ 
cause Washington is their home. The 
Bureau has made the game ruling with 
reference to Re p rese nta tives. 

We discussed that inDviston in the 
Senate last Tliursday. X read the reve¬ 
nue law, and it sta te s that aU expenses 
for travel, nudntenaiicc. and subsistence 


are deductible when incurred away from 
home in the discharge of one's business 
or profession or the functions of one’s of¬ 
fice. Therefore in this modified amend¬ 
ment we simply declare that the home of 
a Senator—referring to the language, of 
course, of the revenue law—instead of 
being in Washington, shall be where the 
Constitution places It. and that is in the 
State In which he has been elected. 

Mr. President, with reference to the 
first provision, making an allowance of 
$2,500 to assist in defraying expenses, it 
will be noted that the modified amend¬ 
ment makes this change with respect to 
the original amendment proposed by the 
Appropriations Committee of the Sen¬ 
ate; The original amendment declared 
that the $2,500 should not be regarded 
as gross Income, and therefore should 
not be subject to taxation, upon the 
theory that the average expense of a 
Senator is $2,500, that the allowance 
would simply bc a reimbursement of ex¬ 
penses, and tlierefore ought not to be 
taxable, and there should be no necessity 
of retu^ng It in the Income tax returns, 
as it is not now necessary, and has not 
been for the past 3 years, under a modi¬ 
fied ruling of the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue, to make any return whatsoever 
upon the mileage which a Senator or 
Representative receives. However, we 
have eliminated the provision that the 
$2,500 shall not be considered as gross 
income. In my opinion it is gross in¬ 
come. In my judgment a Senator or 
Representative, in making his income tax 
return, should charge himself with the 
$2,500, and then make such deductions 
as are allowed by law, or will be allowed 
after this amendment has been adopted. 

Mr. President, it has been said that 
this is a subterfuge. It has been said 
that it is a back-door entrance to in¬ 
creased compensation. With all due re¬ 
spect to those who entertain that view, I 
differ with them. There is no subter¬ 
fuge about it. The House did not in¬ 
dulge in any subterfuge, and, in my 
opinion, it did not undertake to effect a 
back-door entrance into an increased 
salary for Representatives. Both the 
House provision and the Senate commit¬ 
tee amendment, as modified, clearly and 
unequivoeably declare that this is merely 
an expense allowance. It is not an in¬ 
crease in salary. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. OVERTON. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. If the Senate should 
adopt the amendment now suggested, is 
it the purpose of the Senator to move to 
am^d the House language so as to make 
It applicable in the same way to Repre¬ 
sentatives? 

Mr. OVERTON. In what respect? 
The Senate committee amendment as 
modified tracks the House language. 

Mr. BARKLEY. It does up to the pro¬ 
viso; but the Bouse language in regard 
to the payment of Income tax- 

Mr. OVERTON. There is no such pro¬ 
vision as that in the House language. 
That was merely an expression . of 
opinion on the part of the committee 
making the report 
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Mr. BARKLEY, It seems to me that 
the provision, whatever It is, about de¬ 
ducting expenses for income-tax pur¬ 
poses, ought to apply to both Houses 
alike. 

Mr. OVERTON. It does. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Has the Senator 
examined the language of the House pro¬ 
vision to see whether it does what he is 
attempting to do by this amendment? 

Mr. OVERTON. The Senate commit¬ 
tee amendment as modified tracks the 
House language exactly. Has the Sena¬ 
tor before him a copy of the Senate com¬ 
mittee amendment as modified? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I have it. 

Mr. OVERTON. I will read the House 
provision. The Senator will observe that 
the modified amendment is verbatim the 
House provision, with the sole change of 
the word “Senator” for “Representative, 
Delegate, and Resident Commissioner.” 
The House provision is to be found on 
page 19. I think I had better read both 
the House provision and the Senate com¬ 
mittee amendment as modified, in order 
that there may be no mistake. The 
House provision is as follows: 

There shall be paid to each Representative 
and Delegate, and to the Resident Commis¬ 
sioner from Puerto Rico, after Jantiary 2, 
1945, an expense allowance of $2,500 per an¬ 
num to assist in defraying expenses related 
to or resulting from the discharge of his 
official duties to be paid in equal monthly 
Installments. 

The language of the modified Senate 
committee amendment is as follows: 

There shall be paid to each Senator, after 
January 2. 1945. an expense allowance of 
$2,600 per annum to assist in defraying ex¬ 
penses related to or resulting from the dis¬ 
charge of hlB official duties to be paid in equal 
monthly installments. 

Therefore the language is identical. 

Mr. BARKLEY. What I have refer¬ 
ence to is the proviso in the Senate com¬ 
mittee amendment as modified, which is 
not in the House provision. 

Mr. OVERTON. If the Senator will 
follow me, the proviso relates both to 
Representatives and Senators. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Then it would not be 
necessary to add it to the House language 
on page 19. 

Mr. OVERTON. That is correct. It 
would not be necessary because if this 
amendment were adopted, it would spe¬ 
cifically cover Representatives as well as 
Senators. 

Mr. President, in this regard we are 
not making a departure from other pro¬ 
visions contained in the revenue law, so 
far as my limited knowledge of revenue 
law will permit me to observe, and so far 
as the very brief period in which to make 
an investigation has disclosed. Fbr ex¬ 
ample, in the revenue law there is a pro¬ 
vision making an out-and-out allowance 
to Judges of the Federal courta-Klistrict 
Judges and circuit Judges—of $10 per 
diem for maintenance and subsistence 
while away from their homes in the 
charge of their official duties. There is 
idso an allowance for Army and Navy of> 
fleers, for rent and maintenance, scaled 
according to their rank; but it is an out- 
and-out allowance. 

Congress has gone further in this re¬ 
gard; it has also provided that there shall 
be exempt from taxation the sum of $1,- 
500 of the income of any one in the armed 


forces of the United States. Therefore 
we have a precedent for fixing an ex¬ 
pense allowance. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President. wiU the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. OVERTON. I yield. 

Mr. HATCH. Is there not an outright 
allowance to the President of the United 
States of approximately $25,000 a year 
for traveling expenses? 

Mr. OVERTON. There is such an al¬ 
lowance; but I do not know its exact 
amount. 

Mr. HATCH. I believe it is not to ex¬ 
ceed $25,000. 

Mr. OVERTON. I do not know the 
exact language, but there is such an al¬ 
lowance. Other allowances are made in 
various appropriation bills. Therefore I 
do not think we are making a departure. 
At least we are not establishing a prec¬ 
edent when we make an allowance for 
congressional expenditures. It may be 
said that $2,500 is too much. Some may 
say that it should be $1,500, $1,000, or 
$500. But certainly we are not establish¬ 
ing a precedent when we undertake to 
say that Senators—^Just as the House has 
said with respect to Representatives— 
shall be given an allowance to cover their 
expenses. When a Senator receives such 
an allowance, it becomes income, and he 
will have to account for it, but he may 
deduct from it the expenses which he in¬ 
curs. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President. I am 
seeking Information. My chief objection 
was. to the exemption from taxation. 
Suppose the expenses accounted for by a 
Senator equaled only $1,500 a year. 

Mr. OVERTON. Then, $1,000 would be 
taxable. 

Mr. HATCH. That would amount to 
additional compensation, and he would 
pay taxes on the $1,000 Just the same as 
any citizen would, would he? 

Mr. OVERTON. Yes, because it would 
amount to additional income. • He would 
Just have been overpaid that much; that 
is all. 

Mr. HATCH. But it would be subject 
to taxation, would it? 

Mr. OVERTON. Yes. For instance, 
the situation would be similar to that in 
the case of a corporation which sent a 
representative to Washington or to New 
York. That representative would be told, 
“We think your expenses will amount to 
$1,500. Here is $1,500 to pay your ex¬ 
penses. Just keep it.“ If he subse¬ 
quently spent only $1,000, he should re¬ 
turn the remaining $500; that is to say, 
on his income-tax return he would ac¬ 
count for the entire $1,500, and then 
deduct the $1,000 which he had expended, 
and the difference, $500, would be income 
to him, and would be taxable. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Ur. President, will 
the Senator 3 deld? 

Mr. OVERTON. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Is it the Senator’s in¬ 
terpretation of this provision that if 
$2,500 were to be allowed by way of ex¬ 
penses and if a Senator or Representa¬ 
tive in making out his income-tax return 
were to account for only $1,500 actually 
paid out for expenses in connection with 
the performance of his duties, the other 
$1,000 would be considered takable in¬ 
come, as it would be in the case of a per¬ 
son who happened to be employed as a 


lawyer and received a $2,500 fee, and 
after deducting $1,500 for expenses which 
he incurred in earning the fee, had $1,000 
net remaining? In other words, he would 
be in the same category as that of a per¬ 
son who made $1,000 above expenses in 
some private enterprise; is that correct? 

Mr. OVERTON. That is correct. 

Mr. BARKLEY. And it would have to 
be accounted for as Income, and he would 
have to pay taxes on it accordingly; 
would he? 

Mr. OVERTON. That is correct. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. OVERTON. I yield. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. With respect to 
the concluding proviso, am I correct in 
understanding that it is the intention of 
the sponsors of the amendment to pro¬ 
vide that expenses which under existing 
law and regulations are regarded by the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue as deduct¬ 
ible—and only those—shall be deduct¬ 
ible? 

Mr. OVERTON. I suppose it could be 
put that way; but the obvious intent is to 
have deducted only what the law au¬ 
thorizes to be deducted. Of course, the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue may miscon¬ 
strue the law, and an interested person 
may go into court, if he desires to do so. 
and possibly the court may correct an 
erroneous ruling. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Is it the Senator’s 
belief that living expenses in Washington 
should be deductible items? 

Mr. OVERTON. Certainly; there is no 
doubt whatsoever about that. 

Mr. OMAHONEY. Regardless of 
whether a Senator or Representative 
actually maintains two homes? 

Mr. OVERTON. Yes, sir; regardless of 
that. He has his domicile in his home 
State, from which he is elected. Anyone 
who argues to the contrary argues 
against the provision of the Constitution 
of the United States. That is settled. 
Neither the able Senator from Wyoming, 
nor I, nor the Bureau of Internal Rev¬ 
enue, nor the United States Supreme 
Court, can correctly hold otherwise. 

Mr. OMAHONEY. I appreciate the 
clearness of the Senator’s statement. 

Mr. OVERTON. I thank the Senator 
for his veiled compliment. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. OVERTON. I yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. As I understand the sit¬ 
uation, the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
has made a ruling that being a United 
States Senator or a Member of the House 
of Representatives does not amount to 
being in a business, and that is one of the 
reasons- 

Mr. OVERTON. Oh, no. 

Mr. LUCAS. That is one of the rea¬ 
sons why Senators are not able to deduct 
their expenses. I have that ruling in 
my office. 

Mr. OVERTON. Then that ruling 
runs coux^ter to the express provision of 
the revenue law that expenses incurred 
in a trade or business shall include ex¬ 
penses Incurred in the performance of 
the duties of any public office. 

Section 48 (d) contains'the following 
provision: 

The term **trade or business” Inoludes the 
performance of the functions of a publle 
office. 
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Could anything be dearer than that? 

Mr. LUCAS. On what date waa that 
protiflon made? 

Mr. OVBRTOH. 1 do not know the 
date when It was adopted. Perhaps the 
able senior Senator from Georgia can 
advise us as to that. Let me ask him 
whether he knows when there was Incor¬ 
porated in the Internal Revenue Code 
the declaration that, for purposes of In¬ 
come tax. **the term *trade or business’ 
Includes the performance of the func¬ 
tions of a public office.” 

Bfr. OSOROS. I do not know the 
exact date. My first thought was that It 
was Incorporated just a few years ago. 
when the questfam arose regarding the 
return of the mileage allowance. There 
had been two views in the Bureau of 
Interxud Revenue. One view was that a 
Member of Congress should return the 
mileage allowance as a part of his in¬ 
come. and then should deduct all ex¬ 
penditures which he made which were 
essential to his visits to Washington or 
to his coming to Washington to attend 
the aessions of the Congress. The other 
view was that a Member of Congress 
should not account for the mileage allow¬ 
ance at all; he should not include it In 
his return; he simply should use it to 
cover the expenses which he inciu'red in 
attending the sessions of the Congress. 

My reooUecUon is that former Senator 
Damdier of Connecticut offered an 
amendment to cover the mileage situa¬ 
tion. That must have been at least 3 
or 4 years ago. 

Mr. OVERTON. Since this matter has 
been under discussion here. 1 have found 
that it was mentioned in the committee 
hearing held on Thursday. May 17. but 
It escaped my memory for the time being. 
It was an amendment offered by former 
Senator Reed, of Pennsylvania, around 
1932. I am now referring to Mr. Stam’s 
testimony. 

Mr. GEORGE. Probably that is cor¬ 
rect. But there were two views. In one 
instance it was held that all Members of 
Congress should account for mileage as a 
part of their income, and then should de¬ 
duct actual expenses incurred. The 
other view was that mileage was an al¬ 
lowance which would not have to be re¬ 
turned as Income at all. 

This same issue came up again, and 
Senator Reed of Pennsylvania may have 
offered this amendment. If so. it was 
offered some years ago. because former 
Senator Reed has not been a member 
of this body for some time. 

Ur. OVERTON. He was here when I 
came to the Senate In 19S8. I think he 
served through 1984. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield at that point? 

Mr.OVnrON, lyidd. 

Mr. B^OQLEY. There does not seem 
to have ioen any uniformity of require¬ 
ment on the part of ^ Bureau of Ln- 
temal Revenue in regard to the making 
out of the Income-tax returns of indi¬ 
vidual Senators. We all know that 
every ye«r the Treasury sends over to 
the Senate Office BulkUng—and perhaps 
to the House Office Building as well— 
one of Its tax men to make out our in¬ 
come-tax returns. That is done for con¬ 
venience, and I presume in the interest 
of accuracy. While we write the tax 


laws, very few of us feel that we can 
make out our own returns, no matter how 
simple they may be. I assume that my 
income-tax return is about as simple as 
any of the income-tax returns which are 
filed by Members of the Senate. In one 
case one of the tax experts to whom I 
have referred required me to charge $351 
a year for one trip from my State to the 
city of Washington and return. When 
I was not in position to teU him that I 
had expended that much money on the 
trip. I was required to make up the 
difference and add it to my income. 
Another tax expert subsequently said. 
’"We will charge this to your income, but 
mark It off aS having been expended.” 
As a matter of fact, all of us. especially 
those who live within a reasonable dis¬ 
tance of Washington, know that not all 
the travel in which we indulge in con¬ 
nection with official business is covered 
by our travel allowance. I have fre¬ 
quently made trips from Washington to 
my home in Kentucky in the interest of 
my constituents and have paid my. own 
expenses. If I had been in Washington 
during a session and had gone to Ken¬ 
tucky to deal with some problem con¬ 
cerning tobacco, strawberries, or the 
OPA. for example. I would have paid my 
own expaises. I have never been able 
to induce anyone to give me an allow¬ 
ance on account of such expenditures. 

The amendment which the Senator 
has submitted, which provides that a 
deduction may be made, and which fixes 
the situs of our residence as in the State 
in which we have been elected, may or 
may not change the situation. I do not 
know whether it changes it. There is not 
much difference whether we come to 
Washington on official business or do not 
come on official business. During a re¬ 
cess of Congress we could, of course, re¬ 
fuse to go to our States if we were called, 
but if our people were interested in some¬ 
thing here and we came to Washington 
at our own expense for the purpose of 
looking after the interests of our con¬ 
stituents, we would be put to legitimate 
expenses. So, whether our residence is 
in the State in which we were elected or 
in Washington under the interpretation 
of the Bureau of Internal Revenue. I as- 
siime that whether we would be allowed 
expenses would depend on which way we 
were traveling. I have never been aUe 
to get the Bureau to allow me to make a 
deduction of those expenses in my In¬ 
come tax, no matter whether T was going 
or comi ng. 

Mr. OVERTON. I do not think tlim 
can be any difficulty In interpretlni the 
law. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, the 
addition of the language concern)^ the 
functions of a public office caone mboot aa 
a result of a controveny hebveen the 
Finance Committee and oeitaln repre¬ 
sentatives of the Bureau tft Internal 
Revenue, and the l an g ua ge written 
into the act in 1984. X beUeve the origi¬ 
nal provision to Which the Senator has 
referred, that is the whole of it, per¬ 
mitting 4 deduction fcfr eakpense Incurred 
in connection with a.$rade or a business, 
has been in the otalute much longer. * 

The words ”in]lffio office” were inserted, 
I had recalled, at the tnsistenoe, prima¬ 
rily, of the former Banator from Connect¬ 


icut, and the code would indicate that 
they were inserted in 1939. However, I 
find that the amendment was adopted in 
1934 at the instance of former Senator 
Reed, as the Senator from Louisiana has 
indicated. My understanding is that at 
this time a Senator has a perfect right to 
deduct actual expenditures incurred not 
in coming from his home to the Capitol 
but any expenditures to which he may 
be put by way of taxi, or otherwise, in 
traveling to any governmental depart¬ 
ment at a location away from the Capi¬ 
tol when engaged in any official business 
for the Government. 

Mr. OVERTON. Yes; and for tele¬ 
phone charges and items of that nature. 

Mr. GEORGE. Yes. 

Mr. OVERTON. I thank the Senator. 
He is absolutely correct with regard to 
the date which he gave. Since he started 
speaking I checked the statute which 
shows that the amendment, as the Sen¬ 
ator from Georgia hac said, was adopted 
in 1934. 

If I may invite the attention of the 
Senator from Kentucky £Mr. Barkley] 
tp the point which he was making, I do 
not believe there could be any question 
as to the proper interpretation of this 
amendment with reference to the domi¬ 
cile of a Senator and a Representative 
if it were adopted. The internal revenue 
law includes the following provision: 

AU tne ordinary and ncoeaaary exponaes 
paid or incurred during the taxable year in 
carrying or. any trade or business. Including 
a reasonable allowance tor salaries or other 
compensation tor personal services actually 
rendered; travel expenses (Including the 
entire amount expended tor meals and 
lodging) wbUe away from home In pursuit 
of a trade or business. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Does the Senator 
believe that that language includes Fed¬ 
eral officers? 

Mr. OVERTON. Yes. The code de¬ 
clares that trade or business includes the 
performance of a public office. There¬ 
fore, it is just as though the language 
read: 'Travel expenses while away from 
home in the pursut of a trade or business, 
or in the discharge of the functions of a 
public office.” So I do not believe there 
can be any question whatever about the 
deductibility of all expenses incurred for 
maintenance and lodging. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mag- 
VUBOM in the diair). Does the Senator 
from yield to the Senator from 

Tennessee? 

Mr. OVERTON. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Last Thursday I 
•ubmited two or three amendments to 
the pending bill. I did so under a mis¬ 
apprehension of a rule which had been 
adopted by the Committee on Appro¬ 
priations. I find that the following rule 
for the guidance of the members of the 
committee in handttng bills on tiie floor 
of the Senate was submitted by the 
chairman and adopted; 

Any member or ex officio member of the 
CSommittee on Approprtatioiii of the Senate 
who haa In charge an appcoprlatlon bill is 
hereby authorteed and dlreoted to make 
points of order agalnefe any amendment of¬ 
fered in violation of the Senate rules on the 
floor of the Senate to such appropriation. blU. 
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That rule was adopted on Friday. De¬ 
cember 18, 1931; Seventy-second Con¬ 
gress. first session. 

Manifestly the amendments which I 
submitted are in violation of the rule, 
and, therefore, I shall not press them. 
I am very sorry that I cannot do so. 
The amendments are very worthy, but I 
do not want to be put in the position of 
violating a rule of the Senate Appropria¬ 
tions Committee. 

1 thank the Senator from Louisiana 
very much for the privilege of making 
this statement. 

Mr. OVERTON. The Senator from 
Tennessee is very welcome. 

Mr. President, allow me to say in con¬ 
clusion that I do not think there need be 
any extended argument on this question. 
Senators themselves are experts in the 
matter. Any Senator who has been a 
Member of the body for more than a year 
has had ample opportunity to know what 
his expenses are and to understand the 
reasonableness of the proposal which is 
being made. We do not need the testi¬ 
mony of representatives of various de¬ 
partments, or testimony from the public 
in general. I think we are in better posi¬ 
tion to determine the question than is 
anyone else. I know that a variety of 
suggestions have been made in connec¬ 
tion with the matter. I am hopeful that 
the committee amendment will be agreed 
to because, while it may not meet exactly 
the situation, 1 believe it is worthy of 
consideration and that it should be 
agreed to. If this amendment is rea¬ 
sonably fair and reasonably Just I think 
that the Senate should adc^t it. I think 
we ought to take the view the able Sen¬ 
ator from Mexico [Mr. Hatch] has Just 
Intimated that possibly he might take, 
that is. while the amendment now pro¬ 
posed is not exactly what his amendment 
calls for. yet it is a sufficiently reasonable 
approach to his amendment for him to 
raise, as I imderstand, no further objec¬ 
tion to it. If I am in error the Senator 
can correct me later. 

Mr. President, let me say in conclusion 
that I hope we are not going to get into a 
row between the two Houses. If we 
undertake to modify the provision placed 
in the bill by the House, we are going 
to be brought face to face with very 
strong opposition on the part of the 
House conferees and, I think, on the part 
of the House itself. The House has ex¬ 
pressed its view. The amendment now 
before the Senate Is not an unreasonable 
provision. It is in line with what the 
revenue law allows to businessmen in 
trade and professions, to corporations, 
and generally to employees of the execu¬ 
tive departments and of the judiciary. 

Why should we stand here Isolated and 
alone and not undertake to do what we 
do for every Government employee, what 
we do for every corporation, and what 
we do for every businessman? Are we 
going to stand back simply because we 
are afraid that some newspaper may 
come out in open criticism of us? I 
think the value the public is going to 
place upon the Senate is not the value 
accord!^ to some editorial writer’s 
opinion but the value the Senate places 
upon itself. So far as I am concerned, 
X am perfectly willing to meet any criti¬ 
cism, because the criticism will be unjust. 


I hope, Mr. President, that the com¬ 
mittee amendment will be adopted. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. OVERTON. I yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. If the language of the 
amendment down to line 11, starting 
with the proviso, were stricken from the 
bill, that would leave, as I understand, a 
salary of a Senator Just as it is, $10,000 a 
year, and it would then give him the right 
to deduct all legitimate expenses from his 
income tax returns. Am I correct in 
that? 

Mr. OVERTON. I think not. A Sena¬ 
tor would not be able to deduct any ex¬ 
penses here in Washington. 

Mr. LUCAS. I am saying that if we 
leave the proviso in the amendment and 
take that solely—* 

Mr. OVERTON. The Senator means 
to leave that in. 

Mr. LUCAS. Yes; to leave that solely 
as the language the Senate would adopt, 
a Senator would then have a salary of 
$10,000 and be able to deduct his ex¬ 
penses from his income tax returns the 
same as any other Individual. 

Mr. OVERTON. That is correct. I 
shall not argue it any further; but I 
think the Senate would still be discrimi¬ 
nating against itself as compared to busi¬ 
ness generally. 

Mr. LUCAS. That may be true, but 
Senators would be increasing their in¬ 
come. They would be placing themselves 
in line with businessmen who have the 
right to deduct from their income tax 
payments expenses incurred in their 
business. 

It seems to me—and I do not think it 
can be successfully answered—that if we 
give ourselves $2,500 additional expense 
allowance, and then say that we are en¬ 
titled to deduct $2,500 of expenses from 
our Income tax returns, provided the In¬ 
ternal Revenue Bureau can be convinced 
that they are legitimate expenses, we are 
getting $10,000 plus $2,500. Any way it 
may be figured, certainly it is an addi¬ 
tional $2,500 to the salary of a Senator. 

The difficulty that occurs to me in vot¬ 
ing upon a measure of this kind is what 
the repercussion is going to be, not from 
the standpoint of editorial writers but 
from the standpoint of those in this 
country who are now clamoring for 
higher wages and higher ceilings for 
their products. If we adopt this amend¬ 
ment, we Jeopardize the efficacy of the 
Little Steel formula. 1 do not see how I 
could conscientiously vote myself an ad¬ 
ditional $2.500—and that is exactly what 
would be the result—^without doing like¬ 
wise to every wage group in America. 

Mr. OVERTON. Let me interrupt the 
Senator to ask. Was the Little Steel for¬ 
mula broken when we allowed $1,500 of 
nontaxable income to everyone in the 
armed forces? 

Mr. LUCAS. Maybe we have broken 
the Little Steel formula in some cases, 
but if it had to be broken, in my judg¬ 
ment, the Army was the best place to 
break it. 

Mr. OVERTON. That covers a great 
many more personnel than 96 Senators. 

Mr. LUCAS. The Little Steel formula 
has had some pretty dose calls and may¬ 
be it has been broken by subterfuge, we 
will say, but certainly. In my opinion, no 


Senator is going to be able to stand on 
this floor and make a logical argument 
as to why the Little Steel formula should 
not be &rown wide open in the event 
this amendment is adopted. 

Mr. OVERTON. If I may interrupt 
the Senator, that argument could have 
been made long ago; it could have been 
made- 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President- 

Mr. OVERTON. Walt a moment, 
please. It could have been advanced 
when we made the allowances to all men 
in the armed forces, the officers of the 
armed forces, under the Navy and War 
Departments, and gave them a rental al¬ 
lowance and maintenance. But no Sen¬ 
ator rose on this floor and said it was 
breaking the Little Steel formula. 

Mr. LUCAS. That is true, but— 

Mr. OVERTOIL. The same argument 
could have been made when we stood 
here session after session and voted a 
hundred million dollars a year for com¬ 
munications and travel expenses for em¬ 
ployees of the Government. 

I will tell the Senator what is the 
trouble with the United States Senate, 
and I will be frank about it. When we 
vote a hundred million dollars to tens of 
thousands of Government employees we 
are gaining favor with tens of thousands 
of voters; but when we vote one dollar 
or a hundred dollars to a United States 
Senator we are gaining favor only with 
ourselves, and we are apt to incur the dis¬ 
pleasure of the misinformed voter. That 
is all there is to it. That is the reason 
why we have these minority groups. We 
do not always agree with minority groups 
but we yield to the pressure. Why do 
we yield to the pressure? Because the 
controlling votes, the balance of power, 
is in this minority group and that mi¬ 
nority group, and so we go along. 

Mr. President, so far as I am con¬ 
cerned, I am not going to yield to that 
argument. I do not think it is an argu¬ 
ment that ought to appeal to the United 
States Senate. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Louisiana yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I have the fioor. 

Mr. OVERTON. When did the Sena¬ 
tor from Illinois get the fioor? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Louisiana has the floor. 
Does he yield, and if so to whom? 

Mr. OVERTON. I yield first to the 
Senator from New Hampshire. 

Mr.,BRIDGES. I may point out to the 
Senators who have raised the question 
that If in the mind of any Senator it 
would be unethical to accept this expense 
money, then he would have a very simple 
recourse. If the amendment should be 
adopted, he should not accept the money. 
I would go so far as to say that if any 
Member of the United States Senate op¬ 
poses the amendment in principle-*and 
he must oppose it in principle pr he could 
not vote against it—then in order to be 
consistent he should not accept any 
^nds from it for expenses if the amend¬ 
ment should be adoj^ed. I should like to 
hear a list of names of Senators read on 
the floor of the Senate from time to time 
who oppose this amendment and then 
accept such expense money If the 
amendment is agreed to. 
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lilr. OVERTON. There is a great deal 
of force m the argument of the Senator 
from New HamDshlre. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr President. I should 
like the Hoot in my own right . 

The PRESimNO OFFICER. The Sen¬ 
ator from Louisiana has not yielded the 
floor. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President- 

The PRESIDINO OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Louisiana yield to the Sen¬ 
ator from New Mexico? 

Mr. OVERTON. I am very glad, in¬ 
deed. to yield to the Senator from New 
Mexico. 

Mr. HATCH. As I stated a few days 
ago. I objected to the committee amend¬ 
ment for several reasons. First, in my 
opinion, it would increase the incomes 
of Senators^I said ^'compensation." and 
the Senator corrected me and said "in¬ 
come." Whatever we call it. in my opin¬ 
ion. it would increase the incomes of Sen¬ 
ators without saying so. By that state¬ 
ment 1 cast no reflection on the com¬ 
mittee or on the language the committee 
employed. That was my interpretation. 
I think I said that I had believed for a 
long time that the incomes of Members 
of Congress should be Increased, but that 
I thought whatever Increase was made 
should be openly and frankly made. 
That was my first objection. 

Mr. OVERTON. May I interrupt the 
Senator on the first point before he pro¬ 
ceeds to the second? 

Mr. HATCH. Yes. 

Mr. OVERTON. It does increase the 
income, but does not allow Senators to 
keep the increase. It increases the in¬ 
come for one puipose. that is. to enable 
a Senator to meet the expenses of his 
office, and if he does not expend it in 
meeting the expenses of his office, he 
must return it in his income-tax return. 

Mr. HATCH. That was my second 
point. I objected strenuously to the Sen¬ 
ate increasing the incomes of Senators 
by any device and not making them sub¬ 
ject to taxation. Under the original 
committee amendment I think that is 
exactly what was done. 

Mr. OVERTON. That is correct. 

Mr. HATCH. That is the point I 
wanted to be sure of. Under the amend¬ 
ment now proposed that has been cor¬ 
rected. 

Mr. OVERTON. That has been cor¬ 
rected. 

Mr. HATCH. Them is no blanket ex¬ 
emption from taxation? 

Mr. OVERTON. None whatsoever. 

Mr. HATCH. Whatever amounts to a 
net increase in salary, or compensation, 
or income, whatever we may call it. will 
be subject to taxation? 

Mr.OVlOtTON. That is correct. 

Mr. HATCH. Those were the two 
points I wanted cleared up. 1 still say to 
the Senator from Louisiana that I think 
I shall insist on the substitute which I 
offered last week. I diaU modify it as the 
Senator modified his proposal, except 
that 1 shall insist that there ahould ap¬ 
pear the language "for the purpose of 
increasing the compensation of Sena¬ 
tors." because I aqs quite sure that is the 
purpose, and I think.we ihould say so. 

. There is one ether pdnt about which 
I wish to ask the Senator from Louisiana. 


The committee amendment which he has 
offered and modified is an amendment in 
lieu of the committee amendment on 
page 2. On page 2. beginning in line 
11—and this is merely technical, but I 
wemdered why the Senator left out the 
provision—the committee provides for 
appropriating a certain sum to cover the 
payments. The Senator has left that out 
of his amendment. 

Mr. OVERTON. It is In line 7 of the 
modified amendment. 

Mr. HATCH. The Senator just 
changed it. I did not see that. He has 
the same language there. I wondered 
why he had omitted it. 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President. I yield 
the floor. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr.’ President. I shall 
detain the Senate for Just a few moments. 
Really. I had not expected to participate 
in the debate, but in view of statements 
made by the Senator from Louisiana and 
the Senator from New Hampshire, 1 feel 
compelled to reply briefly. 

I definitely believe that public servants 
in Washington are underpaid. There is 
little question about that, in my mind. 
During a conference last week I stated 
that I would rather vote for a provision 
to pay Senators $15,000 a yeai*. permit¬ 
ting them to come in the same category 
with all other taxpayers, than to vote for 
what I believe to be a pure subterfuge In 
connection with the original amendment 
offered by the Committee on Appropria¬ 
tions. 

Mr. President, it makes no difference 
what Senators may term it. the pending 
proposal represents an increase in our 
salaries of $2,500 a year. I would vote for 
a provision which would leave the salary 
as it is and permit a Senator to deduct 
his legitimate expenses in connection 
with official business. Just as any other 
business or professional man is permit¬ 
ted to do under the law. I hope that 
some day I may be able to stand on the 
floor of the Senate and vote for an in¬ 
crease in the salaries of Senators. 1 am 
not afraid to stand up and be counted, 
and the argument made by the distin¬ 
guished Senator from New Hampshire 
about having a roll call, or about what 
anyone should do with the money if he 
voted “no” on this kind of a provision, 
does not frighten me at all. 

I repeat what I stated before, that Sen¬ 
ators are underpaid, and the only point 
I am making at this time is whether or 
not this is the hour to increase the sal¬ 
aries of Members of Congress or whether 
this is the proper method of approach. 
I am constantly thinking about Infllatlon. 
I see the specter of that economic evil 
upon every hand. I saw it In the Com¬ 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry in 
connection with the special investigation 
on the price-control btll. 1 taow tome 
special groups in this country which 
would like to see the prlee^oontrol law 
repealed. If that should happen, sooner 
or later we would have the Inflation 
which we all dread so much. 

Mr. President, if this la not an invita¬ 
tion to inflation. I do net know anything 
about the question. If the Senate can 
take the poriUon that Members of Con¬ 
gress are entitled to Increased salariesk 
at this hour, then there is not a single 


group in America which cannot take a 
similar position, and deservedly so. I 
cannot and will not speak for the House 
of Representatives—that is a matter 
which they will have to decide—they are 
the judge of their own compensation—I 
shall not interfere with that prerogative. 

I know how difficult it is to get along 
in Washington under present conditions, 
but if I were given the right to deduct 
reasonable expenses, which should be 
done, and which should have been con¬ 
sidered as a legal right by the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue. I could get along until 
the emergency is over. When the emer¬ 
gency is over. I shall Join with anyone in 
increasing the salariei^ of United States 
Senators to $15,000 because they are en¬ 
titled to it. I am only making the point 
at this moment that in my opinion this 
is not the time to do that, not that I do 
not think it is right and just, not 
that 1 do not think that Members of 
Congress are entitled to It. but 1 believe 
we would bring economic repercussions 
beyond anything we now contemplate or 
comprehend. I am not going to have 
that responsibility upon me. I honestly 
feel that way about it. 

It is not a question of my catering to 
some special group. I have been able to 
stand on my own feet in the United 
States Senate, Just as has the Senator 
from Louisiana. 1 know how independ¬ 
ent he is. One of the primary reasons 
why I am a Senator of the United States 
is because of the independent attitude 
I have assumed on important public 
questions since I have been a Member 
of this legislative body. 

Mr. OVERTON. If the Senator will 
permit me to Interrimt him, 1 would not 
criticize the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. LUCAS. Perhaps it was the Sena¬ 
tor from New Hampshire. I thought 
there was an implication that the Sena¬ 
tor from Illinois was taking a position 
upon this important matter because of 
certain outside special pressure groups. 
I wish to deny any intention of so do¬ 
ing. That thought is wholly extraneous 
insofar as I am concerned. I am making 
my position clear up<m this issue because 
of what I seriously consider will be its 
inflationary effect upon the country, and 
am certain that I am not wrong in tliis 
premise. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. The Senator from 
Illinois has on more than one occasion 
referred to the inflationary effect of this 
provision if adopted. It is my under¬ 
standing that the Senator means, of 
course, that it will be inflationary because 
of the increased volume of money put 
into circulation by the appropriation. 
That amount. Mr. President, is a small 
amount, two or three himdred thousand 
dollars. But I think the Senator par¬ 
ticipated in approving a bill—1 know he 
did not object to its passage by the Sen¬ 
ate about 10 days agev—increasing the 
amount to be paid to Federal employees 
by about $475,000,000, a permanent in¬ 
crease. 1 heard no objection from him 
or any other Senator that such action 
would set loose Inflattonary winds in this 

country. 
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Mr. LUCAS. The Senator from Ala¬ 
bama, of course, is trying to interpret 
what I mean by inflation, and he is trying 
to give the Senate and the country the 
impression that I do not know much 
about the subject I am discussing because 
of the small amount it is proposed to in¬ 
crease our salaries. My dear friend has 
completely missed the point I make. 
Senators will And upon investigation of 
the pay raise to Federal employees that 
practically all of them are imder the 
$5,000 limit, and the Congress froze the 
salaries of everyone over $5,000. True It 
Is, however, that the freezing provision 
has been slightly violated. We have in¬ 
creased the pay of some officers and in 
so doing have violated the law which we 
passed .some time ago in order to keep 
down the very thing I am now thinking 
about. 

Mr. President, I repeat what I said be¬ 
fore. Once we take the lead in increas¬ 
ing our salaries at this time, there will 
be no reason any Senator can present 
why any other groups in America, and 
especially the white-collared group and 
the laboring men of this country, should 
not have their wages increased commen¬ 
surate with what we are here now doing. 
Once we start increasing wages, once we 
start the spiral of inflation—and that is 
what 1 am talking about—I do not think 
we can stop it. That is why, at this time. 
1 am against the proposal which is now 
before the Senate. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, last 
Thursday I submitted a substitute for 
the committee amendment, and in sub¬ 
mitting it at that time X think I made 
my position quite clear. There will be no 
occasion to reiterate what I said last 
Thursday. I desire to say. however, that 
X fully appreciate the situation in which 
the Appropriations Committee found 
Itself because of the conflict, perhaps, 
between the two branches of Congress, 
the House already having adopted a pro¬ 
vision which the Senate Appropriations 
Committee did not feel like amending or 
changing. But as I said then, I was not. 
and am not now, satisfied with the com¬ 
mittee amendment. Therefore I offered 
the substitute for the purpose of ex¬ 
pressing clearly and in plain language 
what we were trying to do. 

Mr. President, I am now going to mod¬ 
ify the substitute which I offered on 
Thursday to meet the amendment which 
has been offered by the committee this 
morning. I had better read my modifled 
substitute because the language of the 
modification is in my own writing, and I 
am afraid the clerk might find difficulty 
in reading it. The substitute, as modi¬ 
fled, which X now offer in lieu of the 
committee amendment, as modifled, is as 
follows: 

There shall be paid to each Senator, after 
January 2, 1945. an allowance of $2,500 per 
annum for the purpose of increasing, the 
Income of Senators— 

I have changed the word ^'compensa- 
tioQ** to '^income," because the Senator 
from Louisiana seemed to make a dis¬ 
tinction between the two words. I make 
none; X think it is Increased income, and 
X think wrought to say so— 


to defray expenses incurred In the discharge 
of official duties— 

I think that ought to be done. 

Then X add this language which does 
not appear in the committee amend¬ 
ment or in the modification thereof: 
and until a general readjustment of salaries, 
retirement pay, and expenses can be made. 

Of course that has no effect on this 
particular question, but it is an open 
invitation to the proper committees of 
the Congress to consider the whole ques¬ 
tion of salaries and of retirement pay 
which I think ought to be provided by the 
Congress, and also expenses, and to re¬ 
port a general bill dealing with the entire 
question, which I think ought to be done 
at the earliest possible moment. 

That language is inserted to show not 
only to ourselves but to the public that 
this is merely a temporary thing we are 
doing here today. It does not meet the 
problem of salaries for Members of Con¬ 
gress or for retirement pay or expenses. 
It is certainly a make-shift measure, to 
say the least. I should like to see the 
whole subject gone into thoroughly and 
a wise provision adopted which would 
adequately pay Senators, and would pro¬ 
vide for their old age after they have re¬ 
tired from this body, not excessive in 
either case. 

Then my amendment follows the exact 
language now included in the committee 
amendment- 

provided, That for the purpose of deter¬ 
mining the deductibility of expenses under 
the Income-tax lai 

I am now modifying my original 
amendment. 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HATCH. I yield. 

Mr. OVERTON. Does the Senator 
from New Mexico strike out the language 
beginning at the end of line 5 on page 1 
to the conclusion of his original amend¬ 
ment? 

Mr. HATCH. Yes. I strike that all out. 
and I insert new language at the end of 
line 5. In line 5 following the period I 
strike out beginning with the word 
*'actuar’ down to and Including the word 
*'purposes’*, and the period in line 2 on 
page 2. Then X insert the language of 
the proviso in the modified committee 
amendment, after which I include the 
language of my original amendment be¬ 
ginning in line 2 on page 2 down to and 
including line 6, the language making 
the appropriation, which appears in lines 
7 to 11 of the modifled committee 
amendment. 

As I said, Mr. President, 1 am offering 
this language perhaps as a partial solu¬ 
tion of the problem with which the com¬ 
mittee was confronted, not only in trying 
to provide compensation or income for 
Senators, but also to meet the situation 
which exists between the two Houses. 

Frankly, Mr. President, I am not 
pleased with my substitute. It is not 
my idea of how the thing should be done, 
and certainly it is not in my opinion ade¬ 
quate, because it does not cover the en- 
Ure subject as X think it should be cov¬ 
ered. 


Mr. President, I shaU not assume to 
belabor the point. Senators may vote 
or do Just as they please with respect 
to it. 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me so 1 may ask him 
a question for clarification? 

Mr. HATCH. Yes, 

Mr. OVERTON. There is not any sub¬ 
stantial difference between the amend¬ 
ment offered by the Senator and the 
committee amendment as modifled- 

Mr. HATCH. The substantial differ¬ 
ence is that at the beginning of my 
amendment I used the language 'Tor the 
purpose of increasing the income, to de¬ 
fray expenses." 

Mr. OVERTON. That is the Sena¬ 
tor’s statement, if I may say so. The 
income of Senators is not increased 
$2,500 by allowing them that amount for 
expenses because they have to deduct 
from the $2,500 the expenses they incur, 
and the increase is whatever is saved 
out of the $2,500. That is where the in¬ 
crease comes in. But it is erroneous to 
say that the income of Senators would 
be increased by $2,500 if they were al¬ 
lowed $2,500 to pay their expenses. 
Their income would be increased only 
by the difference between $2,500 and the 
expenses, and if the expenses should 
exceed $2,500 their Income would not be 
increased at all. With all due respect 
for the Senator from New Mexico, I think 
if his amendment should be adopted it 
would constitute an erroneous statutory 
declaration. 

Mr. BATCH. The Senator from 
liOuisiana may be entirely correct, or 
he may be entirely erroneous, even as 
I may be. 

Mr. OVERTON. Certainly I may be. 

Mr. HATCH. The point is simply 
this: If we allow $2,500 a year, and a 
Senator spends only $1,500 for expenses, 
we have increased his net income $1,000 
a year. 

Mr. OVERTON. But not $2,500. 

Mr. HATCH. No; but I say in my 
amendment “for the purpose of increas¬ 
ing the income" and to defray expenses. 
To whatever extent we Increase the in¬ 
come, whether it is $1 or $2,500, the in¬ 
come is increased in that amount, and 
I wish to say so. The Senator has met 
perhaps my chief objection, in that he 
makes the net income subject to taxa¬ 
tion. 

Mr. OVERTON. That is correct. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, will the Senator from New 
Mexico yield? 

Mr. HATCH. I am ready to yield the 
floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
modifled amendment offered by the Sen¬ 
ator from New Mexico, in the nature of 
a substitute for the modified committee 
amendment on page 2, line 1, will be 
stated. 

The Chief Clerk. In lieu of the com¬ 
mittee amendment on page 2, line 1, it 
Is proposed to insert the following: 

There shall be paid to each Senator, after 
January 2, 1946, an allowance of $2,600 per 
annum for the purpose of increasing the in¬ 
come of Senators.. to defray expanses in¬ 
curred In the discharge of official duties and 
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until ft generftl readjustment of eftlarlear re¬ 
tirement pay, and expenses can be made: 
Provided, That for the purpose of determin¬ 
ing the deductibility of expenses under the 
Income-tax laws the home of a Senator, Rep¬ 
resentative, Delegate, and the Resident Com¬ 
missioner fig# Puerto Rico shall be deemed 
to be his domicile in the State for which 
or in which he is chosen, or in the Territory 
or possession, as the case may be. For mak¬ 
ing such payments through June 30, 1946, 
$368,667, of which so much as is required to 
make such payments for the period from Jan¬ 
uary 3, 1045, to June 30, 1046, both inclu¬ 
sive, shall be immediately available. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the modified 
amendment of the Senator from New 
Mexico LMr. Hatch] in the nature of a 
substitute for the modified committee 
amendment on page 2, line 1. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I now 
yield to the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, my question has been an¬ 
swered. I wish to find out the status of 
the Senator’s amendment in the nature 
of a substitute, because I desire to make 
the point of order that it Is legislation 
on an appropriation bill. I understand 
that the amendment is now before the 
Senate, and my point of order should be 
in order. I should like to make the point 
of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen¬ 
ator from New Mexico has the floor. 

Mr. HATCH. I have no objection to 
yielding for that purpose. If the Sen¬ 
ator wishes to make the point of order, 
I think he is entitled to make it. I yield 
the floor. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. Pres¬ 
ident, I make the point of order that the 
substitute amendment offered by the 
Senator from New Mexico is legislation 
on an appropriation bill. Not only is it 
legislation on an appropriation bill, but 
this amendment is a revenue measure 
which has not been considered by the 
House. I do not claim to be an expert on 
the Constitution. I know that we have 
a great many constitutional lawyers and 
experts in this body. However, the first 
paragraph of section 7 of Article 1 of the 
ConiStitution reads as follows: 

Any bills for raising revenue shall origi¬ 
nate in the House of Represontatlves; but the 
Senate may propose or concur with amend¬ 
ments as on other bills. 

The point is that House bill 3109 was 
not a revenue measure when it came 
from the House. It had no revenue ref¬ 
erences in it whatsoever. We might as 
well take any House bill on the calen¬ 
dar and make a revenue measure of it. 
I notice on the calendar House bill 1793, 
Calendar No. 71. We might as well take 
that bill and make it a revenue measure 
In the Senate, if we can do wHat the 
amendment now pending would do. 
While I am not making a point of order 
on the constitutional question, 1 am 
making the point of order that this 
amendment is legislation on an appro¬ 
priation bill. 

Mr. BHiBO. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I yield. 

Mr. BILBO. Mr. President, in con¬ 
sidering the pending amendment, the 
effect of which is to increase the present 
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salary of United States Senators from 
$10,000 to $12,500, and in reaching a 
decision thereon, I entertain certain very 
definite convictions which control me in 
every vote. In every vote which I cast 
on the floor of the Senate I must first 
account to the people of Mississippi, 
who elected me, and whom I represent 
as their hired man; secondly, I must ac¬ 
count to my country, as an American 
citizen; third, I must account to my 
conscience, with which I must always 
keep company; and fourth, I must ac¬ 
count to my God, to whom I must finally 
account for everything I do. 

My conviction with respect to elective 
office in our representative form of gov¬ 
ernment is to this effect- 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. I should like to 
have the Chair pass upon the question 
as to whether the point of order raised 
by the Senator from Colorado should be 
decided by the Chair before we proceed 
with the debate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair.is ready to rule. As the Chair 
understood, the Senator from New Mex¬ 
ico yielded to the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, I yield the fioor. I am in no 
particular hurry to have the Chair rule, 
except that the Chair should rule before 
any action is taken by the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair will be ready to rule on the point 
of order of the Senator from Colorado 
in a moment. In the meantime, the 
Chair recognizes the Senator from 
Mississippi. 

Mr. BILBO, Mr. President, I shall be 
glad to finish what I have to say, if the 
Senator has no objection. I shall con¬ 
sume only a few minutes. 

My conception of an elective officer 
under our representative scheme of gov¬ 
ernment is this: When I, as a citizen, 
announce for public office and go before 
the electorate and beg them for their 
votes, and they decide in my favor, I 
consider that the conclusion of a solemn 
and binding contract of service for a 
definite term of years. In 1934, as well 
as in 1940,1 vigorously sought a contract 
with the people of Mississippi to repre¬ 
sent them in the Senate. In each case 
I was elected. At the time I knew what 
the salary was. The people of my State 
knew what the salary was. It was $10,- 
000 a year and mileage two ways. 

Mr, HATCH. Did the Senator say 
‘‘mileage two ways”? 

Mr. BILBO. To and fro. 

Mr. HATCH. Not two times. 

Mr. BILBO. No; mileage to and fro, 
for each session of the Congress. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a quefStion? 

Mr. BILBO, I yield. 

Mr. BANBIHEAD. The Senator vigor¬ 
ously asserts that he knew what the sal¬ 
ary was when he was elected, and that 
he did not think it ought to be increased. 
I ask him if he did not also know what 
the compensation of clerks allowed him 
was, and if he has not since voted to in¬ 
crease that compensation? 


Mr. BILBO. I shall answer the Sena¬ 
tor’s question. I am not arguing whether 
an Increase in Senators’ salaries is justi¬ 
fiable or not. That is not what I am 
arguing. The point I make is that I ac¬ 
cepted this term of employment at a fixed 
salary of $10,000, and it is my convic¬ 
tion and my feeling that I would have no 
right to cast my vote to increase my sal¬ 
ary for this term; that I would have no 
right to put my hand into the Public 
Treasury and take out $5,000 for this 
year and next year—$2,500 a year—and 
thus add to my salary, when I was elect¬ 
ed by the people of my State to serve at 
a fixed salary. 

If this amendment is adopted and be¬ 
comes the law and if I go before the peo¬ 
ple of my State next year, as I propose to 
do, and if I am reelected with the un¬ 
derstanding that my salary will be $12,- 
500, in 1947 I will accept that salary. 

The Senate may adopt this amend¬ 
ment if it wishes to do so, of course, but 
I will vote against it. 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BILBO. I yield. 

Mr. OVERTON. What about a Sena¬ 
tor whose reelection does not occur until 
5 years after the provision becomes the 
law? 

Mr. HATCH. In that connection let 
me say that the Senator from Mississippi 
would be in a very enviable position. 

Mr. OVERTON. He would be receiv¬ 
ing the increased salary, but other Sen¬ 
ators would not. 

Mr. HATCH. Oh, yes. 

Mr. OVERTON. In other words, Sen¬ 
ators who were recently elected would 
not receive the increase in salary. 

Mr. HATCH. That would ease the 
conscience, perhaps, of the Senator from 
Mississippi. 

Mr. BILBO. Mr. President, I have 
nothing in the world to do with the con¬ 
sciences of others. My point is that no 
Senator could conscientiously accept the 
proposed Increase in salary for the term 
for which he has been elected. But if I 
am elected in 1946 and if I return to the 
Senate in 1947,1 shall then feel Justified 
in accepting the increased salary, if the 
Senate votes for it. But I will not vote 
for it. 

Let me say further that, knowing that 
my salary has been considerably cut 
down since I was elected by the enact¬ 
ment of the last income-tax law, under 
which the Government is now taking 
more than $2,000 a year out of my sal¬ 
ary, nevertheless I propose to accept my 
lot and pay my share and suffer and pay 
the price of this war along with the 
3,000,000 other Government employees 
who have likewise been assessed in¬ 
creased income taxes as a result of the 
necessities of the war; and I shall pay 
mine without complaint, and I shall con¬ 
tinue to stint and to live upon whatever 
is left until I am reelected by my people. 
The Senate can adopt the amendment if 
it wishes to do so, but I will not accept 
one cent of the money until 1947. I will 
leave the $5,000 in the Treasury to help 
pay the debt resulting from this tremen¬ 
dous war. That is all I have to say. 

» Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I speak 
upon I he amendment and the substitute 
so that my position may be clear. Last 
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week when I tried to obtain a yea-and- 
nay vote on the question whether a mar¬ 
ried woman emidoyed by the Federal 
Oovemxhent shall have a dO-day leave of 
absence with pay at the time of confine¬ 
ment vdien she is giving birth to a child 
the privilege of having such a yea-and- 
nay vote was denied me. Only nine Sen¬ 
ators of all who were on this floor raised 
their hands in favor of having the Sen¬ 
ate recorded on that question by a yea- 
and-nay vote. 

In connection with the pending bill 
and the pending amendment, Mr. Presi¬ 
dent, I notice that when the question was 
before the House of Representatives the 
Members of the House had no yea-and- 
nay vote, either. For fear that there 
may be no yea-and-nay vote in the Sen¬ 
ate (m this question, I shall make my 
own position very clear. Indeed. 

I am opposed to the original language 
as set forth on page 19, which has been 
read. I am opposed to the amendment 
to the language which was submitted 
this morning by the distinguished Sen¬ 
ator from Louisiana [Mr. Ovirton], and 
I am also opposed to the substitute pro¬ 
posed by the distinguished Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. Hatch]. Mr. Presi¬ 
dent, In my judgment, the language in 
its original form cannot be amended in 
any way, shape, or manner so that I can 
possibly support It. 

As I view the situation, a Senator is an 
employee of the people who elected him. 
He is merely a hired man of the people 
of his State and of the coimtry as a 
whole. Therefore he is in exactly the 
same class as is any other Federal em¬ 
ployee. 

What is the record with respect to Fed¬ 
eral employees? They have not been 
given an increase in basic pay since 1925. 
The other day in the Civil Service Com¬ 
mittee I tried to make it possible for Fed¬ 
eral employees to be granted an Increase 
of 25 percent in their basic pay, and I 
could not even get a second to my pro¬ 
posal. I tried to get them overtime pay 
at the rate of time and a half. While 
the bill which was being considered by 
the committee provided for compensa¬ 
tion at the rate of time and a half, it 
was conceded that it was only time and 
one-twelfth. Yet, 1 could not get a sec¬ 
ond to my motion. 

The other day, in the Civil Service 
Committee, 1 tried to get an increase in 
pay for night workm. I tried to get a 
differential for them of 15 percent so 
that a person working during the grave¬ 
yard shift, as it is called, would receive 
15 percent more compensation. Yet, l 
could not get a seeond to my proposal. 

In the same committee Z tried to get 
overtime pay for those who work on 
holidays. Federal employees who work 
on New Year*s, Christmas, the Fstorth of 
July, Memorial Day. and so forth, re¬ 
ceive common ordinary pay. Theydonot 
receive double pay, time and a half pay, 
or time and one-twelfth pay. Yet, I 
eould not get a second to my motion. 

I have already related my experienoe 
when upoL this floor only nine Senators 
joined in the i^Uett for a yea-and-nay 
vote In connection the proposal to 
grant 60 days time wlUi pay to married 
women who were about to become 
mothers. 


Mr. President, a wife of a man in the 
service, who Is about to give birth to a 
child, is called upon to live on 93 cents 
a day. Thlnkof it—98oent8aday. That 
Is aU she gets; only 98 cents a day. No 
Member on this floor is trying to see that 
she gets $1.98. I remember very clearly 
that when I tried to get the pay of sol¬ 
diers increased from $50 a month I was 
unable to get a showing of hands for a 
roll-call vote upon that occasion. The 
only Senators who offered any support 
to my effort in the-form of a speech at 
that time was the distingulBhed former 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. Clark] and 
the senior Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
La Follxtti]. 

Mr. President, if the tax ruling about 
which we have heard so much upon the 
floor of the Senate, which has been 
hashed and rehashed hy the distin¬ 
guished Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
OvxRTOM] is wrong, I may say that it was 
supported by the Board of Tax Appeals 
year in and year out for many years. If 
the ruling is not correct, why has it not 
been appealed to the Supreme Court of 
the United States? The very fact that 
no Senator or Representative has ever 
appealed it gives support to the belief 
that, in my <H)inion, at least, the ruling 
was correct. It It was wrong it could 
have been appealed. 

If an employee who comes from the 
State of Wisconsin, from the State of 
Vermont, or from the State of North 
Dakota to Washington and woiks for the 
Oovemment may not deduct from his 
income-tax return any part of his ex¬ 
pense incurred in living, I submit, Mr. 
President, that a Representative or a 
Senator is exactly in the same category. 
If a farmer from my State should be In¬ 
vited to Washington to perform work in 
the Department of Agriculture and not 
be allowed to deduct legitimate expenses 
in connection with temporarily moving 
to Washington, then certainly the Sen¬ 
ators from North Dakota should not de¬ 
duct similar expcmses. 

I wish to make my position very dear. 
I am oppoied to every paragraph, every 
sentence, every line, every comma, and 
every podod contained in either the 
origUial language, the amendment, or 
the substitute amendment. I sincerely 
hope that if there are Members on this 
floor who can In good conscience vote to 
increase their compensation, no matter 
under what guise tiiey may do so, while 
wives of gervicemen have to live on 93 
cents a day, and servicemen may receive 
only $50 a month in compensation, those 
Senators are wdcome to take that posi¬ 
tion, but I ask that tlrsy go on record 
by a yea-and«may vote on this very Im¬ 
portant legislation. 

Mr. MORSB addressed the Chair. 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, has 
the Chair ruled on the point of order 
made by the senior fienator from Colo¬ 
rado [Mr. JoHNsoifl? 

The PRE6IDZNO (XmCER. No; Uie 
Chair has not yet ruled. The Senator 
from Colorado is not now in the Cham¬ 
ber. The Chair reoogniaes the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. Moaal, and after the 
Senator from Colorado has returned to 
the Chamber the Chair will nde on the 
point of order. 


The Senator from Oregon has the 
floor. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I regret 
that I deem it necessary to apeak a sec¬ 
ond time on this very important amend¬ 
ment. 

Mr. LANGBR. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Oregon yield in order that 
I may suggest the absence of a quorum? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING O FFI C E R. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the 
following Senators answered to their 
names. 


Aiken 

Hart 

Pepper 

Bailey 

Hatch 

Radciure 

Bankhead 

Hayden 

Saltonstall 

Barkley 

Bilbo 

Hiokeniooper 

Hoey 

Shinstead 

Smith 

Bridges 

Johnson, Colo. 

Taft 

Briggs 

LaFoUette 

Thomas, Okla. 

Buck 

Longer 

Thomas, Utah 

Bushfleld 

Lucas 

Tohey 

Butler 

McKellar 

Wagner 

Oapper 


Walsh 

Cordon 

Magnuson 

White 

Donnell 

Moors 

Wiley 

EUender 

Morse 

WlUis 

FUlbrlght 

Bfyers 

Wilson 

George 

O’Daniel 

Young 

Gerry 

OHahoney 


Green 

Overton 



Mr. BARKLEY. I announce that 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Glass], 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
Chavez], the Senator from New York 
[Mr. Miao], and the Senator from 
Nevada LMr. Scruqham] are absent be- 
catise of Illness. 

The Senator from Florida [Mr. 
Andrews] is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Virginia [Mr. Byrd], 
the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. East- 
land], the Senator from South Carolina 
[Mr. Matbank], the Senator from Geor¬ 
gia [Mr. Rttssell], the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. Stewart], and the Sen¬ 
ator from Arkansas [Mr. McClellan] 
are visiting battlefields in Europe. 

The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Chandler], the Senator from California 
IMr. Downey], the Senator from Penn¬ 
sylvania [Mr. Guffey], the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Murdock], the Senator Jrom 
Montana [Mr. Murray], the Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. Johnston], 
and the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
Taylor] are absent on public business. 

The Senator from Texas [Mr. Con- 
nally] Is absent on ollicial business as a 
delegate to the International Conference 
in Ban Francisco. 

The Senator from Alabama [Mr. Hxll] 
is absent because of illness in his family. 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
KiLQORX], the Senator from Washington 
[Mr. MncHXLL], and the Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. Tuknill] are absent on 
official business for the Special Commit¬ 
tee Investigating the National Defense 
Program. 

The Senator from Nevada [Mr. Md- 
Carran] is absent on olBclal business. 

The Senator from Arisona [lir. Mc¬ 
Farland] and the Senator from Montana 
[Mr. Whiilir] are absent on o ffici a l 
business for the Interstate Commeroi 
Committee. 

The Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
TnuMoel, chairman of the Committee on 
Territories and Insular Affaire, is Ux^ 
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specting the Philippine Islands and 
therefore is necessarily absent. 

Mr. WHITE. The Senator from Ver¬ 
mont [Mr. Austin] . the Senator from Il¬ 
linois [Mr. Brooks], and the Senator 
from Nebraska fMr. Wherry] are absent 
by leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from Michigan [Mr. Van- 
dinberg] is absent on official business 
as a delegate to the International Con¬ 
ference at San Francisco. 

The Senator from Idaho [Mr. Thomas! 
and the Senator from Colorado LMr. 
MiLLnaN] are absent because of illness. 

The Senator from New Jersey I Mr. 
Hawkes] is absent on official business by 
leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Brew¬ 
ster 1. the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
Ball], and the Senator from Michigan 
LMr. Ferguson] are absent on official 
business of the Senate as members of the 
Mead committee. 

The Senator from Indiana LMr. Cape- 
hart] is necessarily absent on official 
business. 

The Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
Robertson] is absent by leave of the 
Senate on official business of the Com¬ 
mittee on Public Lands and Surveys. 

The Senator from South Dakota LMr. 
touRNEY], the Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
Reed], and the Senator from West Vir¬ 
ginia I Mr. RevercombI su'e absent on of¬ 
ficial business of the Senate as members 
of a subcommittee of the Senate. 

The Senator from Ohio [Mr. Burton] 
Is necessarily absent. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Fifty- 
two Senators having answered to their 
names, a quorum^is present. 

Mr, MORSE. Mr. President, as I 
stated. I regret very much that I deem 
the principles involved in the pending 
amendment so vital to the economic 
stabilization program of the Government 
as to require me, as a matter of public 
duty, to speak further on the subject. 
I spoke at some length on it last Thurs¬ 
day afternoon. Over the week end I 
checked the matter with certain public 
members of the War Labor Board and 
with officials of the Internal Revenue 
Bureau, which agencies have authority 
and Juxlsdiction over the stabilizing of 
wages and salaries during the war period. 
The representatives of both those agen¬ 
cies Informed me that if the same type of 
prop sal as is Involved in the amendment 
under discussion were made by an Amer¬ 
ican business or corporation it would be 
the ruling of those agencies that the pro¬ 
posal would violate the wage-stabiliza¬ 
tion program of the Government and 
would have to be denied. Hence, the 
major premise which I shall seek to de¬ 
fend throughout my discussion of this 
amendment is that if business attempted 
to do exactly the same thing the Senate 
of the United States is attempting to do 
by this measure the stabilization author¬ 
ities of the Government would rule that 
an attempt to increase the income of 
workers and salaried officials by an ex¬ 
pense account not heretofore paid would 
constitute a violation of the wage and 
salary stabilization program. 

Further. I desire to defend to the best 
of my ability the premise that if we adopt 
the proposed amendment we are going 
to endanger the wartime stabilization 


program of the Government; we are go¬ 
ing seriously to embarrass the War Labor 
Board and the Internal Revenue Bureau, 
and in my Judgment, before we get 
through with it we will embarrass the 
President of the United States. I think 
the President is entitled to the support 
of this body in maintaining existing es¬ 
sential wartime stabilization controls, 
because we can lose the war on the home 
front if we do not do everything within 
our power as a Congress to check at all 
times the dangers of inflation. 

It has been said in the debate today 
that the adoption of this small increase 
so far as the money is concerned will not 
In and of itself cause inflation. That is 
quite true. It is not the amount of mon¬ 
ey Involved in this amendment that Will 
have an inflationary effect, but it is the 
Nation-wide example that will be set by 
the Senate of the United States if we 
adopt this amendment which will have 
serious inflationary effects. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. HATCH. There is one thing 
which has perplexed and bothered me 
about this whole matter. The Senator 
referred to the Senate of the United 
States. Probably the Senate is going 
to reject his amendment. I rather think 
so. Nevertheless, the fact remains that 
the House has already adopted the pro¬ 
vision. and it is going to remain in the 
bill regardless of what we do with the 
pending amendment. What effect will 
that have? The House of Representa¬ 
tives, 435 Members, are going to receive 
this $2,500 a year for increased expenses, 
or whatever we may call it, but 90 Mem¬ 
bers of the Senate will not receive It. Is 
It not the tail wagging the dog in that 
respect? I am really concerned about 
that. 

Mr. MORSE. I appreciate the parll- 
mentary delicacies involved. I think I 
understand, as does the Senator from 
New Mexico, that If we do not accede to 
the House provision we will at least vio¬ 
late long-established practice in the Con¬ 
gress of the United States. In fact. I 
think the language used by one speaker 
today was that if we do not go along with 
the House bill we will be involved in a 
row with the House. 

Mr. HATCH. Will the Senator yield 
further? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. HATCH. That is not the point. 
The point is that the House provision is 
in the bill as a part of the bill. and. so 
far as I can see, it is going to remain in 
the bill, regardless of what the Senate 
does. What effect will that have? 

Mr. MORSE. I was about to make the 
point, in reply to the statement made by 
one of the Senators in the debate today 
that unless we vote for this amendment 
we will And ourselves in a row with the 
House—and I certainly would not like to 
find us in a row with the House. How¬ 
ever. as between rowing with the House* 
and protecting the wartime economic 
stabilization program of this Govern¬ 
ment. I am ready to row with the House 
over the matter, because I think if the 
provision remains in the bill, then we 
will endanger the economic stabilization 


program, and I shall not vote for the bill 
with the House provision in it. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President. I think 
the Senator misunderstood my point. 1 
am not raising the question of a row 
with the House. I do not see how there 
will be a row. What the Senate is to do 
this afternoon is to vote whether It will 
be on an equal footing with the House. 
The House has already adopted this pro¬ 
vision. and. so far as I can learn, the 
provision will remain in the bill, and 
with all due respect to the Senator, 
whether he votes for It or against it, I am 
quite sure the provision will become law. 
So what we are going to have as a net 
result is that the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives. 435 Members, will receive 
$2,500 for expenses, and 96 Senators are 
not going to receive that amount. Where 
will we be? That is what I am trying to 
And out. 

Mr. MORSE. I do not agree with the 
Senator from New Mexico that the House 
provision will necessarily remain in the 
bill. I have great confidence in the 
Members of the House, and I am in¬ 
clined to believe—at least I wish to hope, 
and I shall continue to so hope until the 
House demonstrates to me that my hopes 
are not well founded—that when the 
Senate does what I think it should do, 
namely, vote down the amendment pro¬ 
posed in regard to the Senate allowance, 
and then, after that vote has become a 
matter of record, refer the whole matter 
to the House for further conference, the 
House will recede from Its position. 

Mr. HATCH. Will the Senator fur¬ 
ther yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. HATCH. From a parliamentary 
standpoint—and if I am wrong in this 
I should like to be corrected—the House 
provision will not even be in conference. 
Am I correct in that. I ask the majority 
leader? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I would state to both 
Senators that I think it is generally 
understood that, from a parliamentary 
standpoint, if the Senate defeats the 
proposal now before it, and no change is 
made in the House provision, and the bill 
goes back to the House and is sent to 
conference, the provision will not be in 
conference, and if the conferees made 
any change in it. it would be subject to 
a point of order in either House. So 
that there will be no chance to change 
the House provision after the bill shall 
leave the Senate. 

Mr. MORSE. If that be the parlia¬ 
mentary situation, Mr. President, I think 
it is all the more important that the 
Senate of the United States strike a blow 
this afternoon in defense of sound sta¬ 
bilization for the rest of the war. and 
leave the House then to assume its own 
responsibility for violating our wartime 
stabilization program. I still think, how¬ 
ever. that when the Senate upholds the 
stabilization program by voting down the 
amendment there will be those in the 
House who will at least desire to seek 
further consideration of the House pro¬ 
vision. by proper parliamentary tactics. 
I cannot believe and refuse to believe 
*that a majority of the Members of the 
House will want thMr action to stand 
once they fully realize that their pro¬ 
posal violates the policies of the War 
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Labor Board and the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue as to wartime wage and salary 
controls applicable to our citizens gen¬ 
erally. 

Now, Mr. President, dry as it may be, 
nevertheless I think It is important that 
we get into the Rgooas a little wartime 
history so far as our economic stabili¬ 
zation program is oonoeroed, and hence 
I desire to take the Senate back to April 
27.1042. On that date President Roose¬ 
velt submitted to the Congress of the 
United States a message, which has be¬ 
came known as the Economic Stabilim- 
tion Message of April 27, 1042. In part, 
he said this: 

These economic factors relate primarily to 
an easily understood phrase which aifeets 
the Uvea of aU of us—“the oust of living.'' 
Because rises in the cost of living which came 
with the last war were not checked in the 
beginning, peoiHe in this country paid more 
than twice as much for the same things in 
1220 as they did In 1214. 

In other words. Mr. President, we suf¬ 
fered the exp^ence in 1920 of a cost of 
living rise in this country double what it 
was in 1014. The President very prop¬ 
erly, in his great message of April 27, 
tried to impress upon the Congress of the 
United States the importance of Con¬ 
gress cooperating with the Executive, and 
doing everything within its power to see 
to it that proper checks were placed upon 
our economy to prevent an Increase in 
the cost of living. He proceeded to say 
in that great message: 

When the cost of living spirnls upward 
week after week and month after month, 
people as a whole are hound to become poorer 
because the pay envelope wUl then tag behind 
rising retail prlcea. The price paid for carry¬ 
ing on the war by the Oovernment, and there¬ 
fore by the pe^e, will inoreaae by many 
billions If prices go up. Purtbeiwiore, there 
Is an old and true saying that “that which 
goes up must always come down’’—-and you 
and I know the hardships and heartaches we 
all went through In the bad years after the 
last war. when the Amerieans were losing 
their homes and their fsrms and their aavlngs 
and were looking In vain for Jobs. 

* « • • • 

We must therefore adept as one of eur 
principal domestic objectives the stabiliza¬ 
tion of the cost of living, for thin is easential 
to the fortlAeatlon of our ivhole economic 
BfensetuN. 

BeBying on poet and present experience, 
and leav^ out lueime of details which relate 
more to spieettoiie of method than to the 
objective itself, I Hat for the Congrees the 
fdUowlag pointa, which, tafcen together, may 
well be called our present national economic 
policy: 

Then loliowd tbe Pcaktleiit!! ao-called 
aeven-point p rogamm. igbiiy of us may 
differ M to IndMdma tUnm wdynn the 
program. Many of us m«r dttter eg to 
wkether or not the best |db poaetWe Jhas 
been done in carrying oat tte a ev en 
polnis. I have been crffAcal oeme of 
tke ageneifa charged with the Mponff* 
bffttrdfgoineftf those pointg. Mnoillie- 
te, M Z aaM laet Thursday. I tfalniL IlMd; 
by and iatge, and on the wtmle, a mag** 
nifleeiit job has been done hi boldiiig Ite 
coet of Uftng wtUshi meanhUe boanda* 
Z db eiim like aery gatekiy to review the 
seven bdhiti, becavae I tMnk we need te 
keep ttiettl In mind as we oettMer the ef- 
feot of thekmenihneiit now pendliig be¬ 
fore the Sendee. The President gold: 


1. To keep the cost of living from spimi- 
Ing tipward. we must tax heavily, and in that 
process keep personal and corporate profits 
at a reasonable rate, the word “reasonable*' 
being deflned at a Jaw level. 

I do not think our tax program has 
provided fhe most equitable distribution 
of the tax load but I agree with Preaident 
Roosevelt that heavy taxes were and are 
necessaiy to check the dangers of Inlla- 
Uon. The President stated further: 

2. To keep the cost of living from spiraling 
upward, we must fix ceilings on tlie prices 
which consumere, retaUers, wholesalers, and 
mamifacturere pay for the things they buy; 
and ceilings on rents for dwellings in all areas 
afiected by war Induatries. 

I have been very critical and still am 
of the OPA but I agree with the late Pres¬ 
ident that without a price-control pro¬ 
gram we would be confronted with a run¬ 
away inflation and the value of the wage 
earner's dollar would be greatly reduced. 

Then in his message of April 27. 1942, 
the President pointed out the importance 
of wagb controls to inllatKm control. He 
said: 

3. To keep the cost of living from splral- 
ing upward, we must stablheo the remuncra- 
tlan received by ladlvidiudB for their woik. 

He made a wage-control program one 
of the cardinal principles of a wartime 
economic stabiUzation program. 

The other points of his seven-point 
plan were these: 

4. To keep the cost of Uvlng from epiral- 
Ing upward, we must etabUlse the prices 
received by growers for the products of their 
Isiida. 

6. Tb keep the cost of living from ^raling 
upward, we mua anoourage an dtieene to 
eontrttnfte to the coet of winning this war 
by purcbaaing war bonds with their earn¬ 
ings instead of using those earninge to buy 
articles which are nm essential. 

6. To keep the cost of living from spiraling 
upward, we must ration aU essential com¬ 
modities of which there is a scarcity, so that 
(bey may be dlatrlbiited fairly among oon- 
Bumen and not merely in aoeordanoe with 
financial sUdUtir to pay high prioea for them 

7 (and last). To keep the cost of Uvlng 
from spirallfig qpward, we must discourage 
credit and tastitiiieiit jiuying. and encourage 
the paying off of fi gh t s, mor^ages. and other 
obligations; for thla pnomotea aavlngs, ne- 
tacfia ereewlva boytag, ssifi adds to the 
amount avmUable to the eredlton for the pur- 
Ghaae of war bonds. 

In his message to Congregg the Presi¬ 
dent alio aatd: 

I know that you wlU appreciate that these 
seven principal potato, each and eimy one of 
them, wUi contribute id sutaatanttoi fatodon 
to the great objective of keeping the oost cf 
living down. 

Then on April 2S, la a rafilo ofifiraas 
to the country, the PreaMeiit uaefi thli 

language: 

Do you work tor wagie? You wfll heee to 
forego Mghar wnge e for your parttoolar job 
for the duration of the war. 

The NaHonal War Zeibor Board took 
the President's meeaaffe to Congteas of 
April 27, 1242, as vtpon It. ffod 

.n proceeded to work out a wage ftiMtaa*- 
ttan program that In Its judgment be*t 
fMth with the iwquegt of ISto 
Amt that it stabUiK warthno wagea, 
wwever, i want Membera of the Senata 
to keep in mind the fact that the mesaago 
of April 27,1942, and adbae^nt fiRoett- 


tive orders did not freeze wages nor sal¬ 
aries. They provided for certain exeep- 
UoBs to 4 wjage freeze. Thus the Execu¬ 
tive orders, as you will see in a minute, 
empowerad the War Zjabor Board to ad¬ 
just wage rates so aa to rectify subatand- 
ard wages, gross inaqualltiea, and inequi¬ 
ties in the wage structure Involved in 
any case before the Board. Further, it 
should be remembered that the Board 
was authorized to grant such increases 
as the evifienoe in a given case demon¬ 
strated were oeoessary as an aid in the 
effective prosecution of the war. Those 
increases under the last-mentioned ex¬ 
ception have been exceedingly rare in 
the history of the War Labor Board. 1 
ask Members of the Senate to keep that 
fact in mind as I attempt to take them 
through two or three of the Executive 
orders that were issued in regard to 
stabilizing wages. 

The first Executive Order was No. 9250. 
That is known as the Oeneral Wage 
Order—the one that Imposed most of 
the rules and instructions. a.s far as the 
War Labor Board was ccooemed, of the 
President upon the Board in keeping with 
his message of April 27.1942. Note some 
of the language of that Executive order: 

1. No Ittcraases In wage rate, granted as 
a result of vriuntary ag ree m e n t, collective 
Wrgalnlng* ooncillatlon, arbitration, or other¬ 
wise— 

Note the Woids ^or otherwise.** I may 
say parenthetlcMly that under the term 
**or oUierwise" the Hom’d reached the 
conclusion that it was prohibited from 
recognizing any indirect wage increases 
such as wage increases,by way of expense 
accounts not theretofore paid. 

And no decreases in wage rates, shall be 
authortaed unless notloe of such Increases or 
Oscreasee ihaU have been filed with the Na¬ 
tional Wsr Labor Board and unlees the Na¬ 
tional War Labor Board has approved such 
inoreaees or decrsassa. 

2. The Nattonai War Labor Board shall not 
approve any Increases in the wags rates pre¬ 
vailing on September li, 1942,— 

May Z repeat— 

Shall not approve any inoreaeee In the wage 
ratto prevaUIng on Beptomber IS. 1942— 

That was the deadline date. 

Unleas eueh taeraeae Is nsottonry to oorrect 
maladjustmento or toequalltles, to eliminate 
fiubftandanls of living* to correct gross In- 
equltieB, or to aid In the effective prosecu¬ 
tion of the war. 

May Z assure Members of the Senate, 
witbrnit teklag them through a iarge 
number of eaees, that tlie Board appUed 
the taogiiage which provided for the 
exoepUm as language of Uaitatioa. as 
restrietire language. Henee the Board 
rsguired great proof to be shown that a 
•ertoiis Inequality or wocb inequality, 
with the language of the order, was 
eri:ibllehed for tbe evideoce in the case 
bMoie It wouM grant any enoeptlen to the 
general nfieeauasMed by the President 
hi his tneesage of 27 and his opeeeh 
of April 28. tlisg you ooric for wages 
yon eeanot ggpeet any Increase in these 
wages for the dnrstlQa wi tbe war.^ 

Mr. Presldsat, in asir juffgBmnt tbe 
policy Of Order MM Is ai least awaZly 
htndkig upon tba Bsnate M the United 
States. I woM be the first to agtae 
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that neither the War Labor Board nor 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue has any 
iin:ls(£lction over the salaries paid to the 
Members of the Congress of the United 
States. If we want to vote ourselves 
a salary increase or if we want to vote 
ourselves a salary increase by way of in¬ 
direction through an expense account, 
we have the authority to do so, I grant 
it, because the agencies which have been 
set up to stabilize the salaries and wages 
for all other Americans have no Juris¬ 
diction over us. Yet, I say, that very 
fact greatly increases our moral respon¬ 
sibility in this matter, and we certainly 
should not place ourselves in a position 
before the people of the United States 
in which they can rightly say that we 
agree that one policy is good enough 
for the wage earners and the salary 
earners of American, but a different pol¬ 
icy should be applied to the Members 
of the Congress of the United States. 

I am not one who fears criticism, 
because I suppose 1 have lived under 
as much criticism as any man in this 
body, but nevertheless, I am one who 
feels that we should not subject the 
Senate of the United States to justified 
criticism when we can avoid it by doing 
our clear duty. If we adopt this amend¬ 
ment, in my judgment, the people of 
this country will have a right to criti¬ 
cize all Members of the Congress of the 
United States who in the midst of a 
war voted themselves by indirection a 
salary increase which constitutes a vio¬ 
lation of the wage-stabilization program 
binding upon every other American. 

Order No. 9250 provides, in addition 
to what I have already quoted from it— 

5. No Increases In salaries now in excess of 
$5,000 per year (except In Instances In which 
an Individual has been assigned to more 
difficult or responsible work) shall be granted 
until otherwise determined by the Director. 

The order provides further, in title 
ni: 

2. The National War Labor Board shall 
constitute the agency of the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment authorized to carry out the wage 
policies stated in this order, or the direc¬ 
tives on policy issued by the Director under 
this order. The National War Labor Board 
Is furtlier authorized to issue such rules and 
regulations as may be necessary for the 
speedy determination of the propriety of any 
wage increases or decreases in accordance 
with this order, and to avail itself of the 
services and facilities of such State and 
Federal departments and agencies as. in the 
discretion of the National War Labor Board, 
may be of assistance to the Board. 

A tremendous power was given to the 
War Labor Board under this order. As 
I said on another occasion, it is an 
awful power, nevertheless a power which 
It was deemed necessary at the time to 
give it in order to do evenrthing that this 
Gtovemmqnt could on the home front to 
protect the value of the American dollar. 

The last quotation I want to make 
from Order No. 0250 is this language: 

Salaries and wages under this order shaU 
include aU forms of direct or indirect re- 
mimeration to an emplosree or officer for 
work or personal services performed for an 
employer or corporation, including, but not 
limited— 

Note the language, 'Including, but not 
limited”— 


to, bonuses, additional compensation, gifts, 
commissions, fees, and any other remunera¬ 
tion in any form or medium whatsoever, 
(excluding Insurance and pension benefits in 
a reasonable amoimt as determined by the 
Director): but for the purpose of deter¬ 
mining wages or salaries for any period pricxr 
to September 16. 1942— 

And note the date, September 16, 
1942— 

such additional compensation shall be taken 
into account only in cases where It has been 
customarily paid— 

Only in cases where it has been cus¬ 
tomarily paid. I continue to read: 
by employers to their employees. "Salaries’* 
as used in this order means remuneration for 
personal services regularly paid on a weekly, 
month, or annual basis. 

Members of the Senate, do not pass 
over that language lightly, because under 
the prohibition of that language, in de¬ 
cisions as long as my arm in number, the 
War Labor Board has held over and over 
again, as has the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue, that we look to September 16, 
1942. to see what the wage and salary 
pattern of the company involved in a 
given case was as of that date. 

The wage pattern of September 16, 
1942, became binding upon the Board 
and upon the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
unless a modification were justified under 
the exceptions previously referred to. In 
other words, we look that language as a 
prohibition upon us—and I think rightly 
so—prohibiting us from recognizing any 
of the various types of indirect wage in¬ 
creases. « 

Let us be perfectly fair about it. I am 
aware of the fact that there are distinc¬ 
tions between a situation Involving the 
salaries of Members of Congress and the 
salaries and wages paid by business to 
workers, in this sense, at least, that on 
September 15, 1942, there was a great 
manpower shortage in America, and in a 
great majority of cases it was the em¬ 
ployers who were asking for the wage in¬ 
creases. In fact, it was a bit paradoxical 
to sit on the War Labor Board and find 
that in the majority of cases the pleas 
for wage Increases were no coming from 
labor, but from employers. The employ¬ 
ers were very resourceful in Inventing 
ways for obtaining indirect wage in¬ 
creases. I mentioned some of them last 
Thursday. Suffice it to say that em¬ 
ployers sought to have the Board approve 
various tsnpes of indirect wage Increases, 
Including the so-called new expense 
account. 

The point I wish to make is that unless 
the particular type of wage which the 
employer sought to have the Board ap¬ 
prove was a form of wage which the em¬ 
ployer paid prior to September 15, 1942, 
the date fixed in Executive Order 9250, it 
was disallowed. That is why I say that if 
this particular amendment were in the 
form of a request by a private employer in 
America to the War Labor Board to in¬ 
crease the take-home money of his 
salaried employees to the extent of the 
amount of expenses allowed under this 
amendment, the Board agency would 
rule that the increase could not be al¬ 
lowed. Why? Because it was not a part 
of the wage pattern of that particular 
plant as of September 15, 1942. I need 
not labor the point that as of September 


15, 1942, the expense allowance sought 
by this amendment was not a part of the 
wage pattern of the United States Senate. 
I submit that in keeping faith with the 
economic-stabilization program of this 
Government during the war we should 
not seek by this method to Increase our 
take-home money by way of an ex¬ 
pense allowance which we were not en¬ 
titled to as of September 15, 1942, when 
a prohibition against all such indirect 
forms of wage Increases was laid down 
against the rest of the workers of the 
country. Speaking only out of my own 
conscience, I am frank to say that in 
my judgment, a moral issue is involved. 

The next Executive order to which I 
wish to call attention is Executive Order 
9328. In essence. Executive Order 9328 
reinforced and buttressed Executive Or¬ 
der 9250.’ It modified Executive Order 
9250 in this respect: It further reduced 
the exceptions under which the War La¬ 
bor Board could grant wage increases. It 
eliminated the so-called equalization 
criterion, because it was felt by some in 
the administration that under the equal¬ 
ization criterion the Board had been al¬ 
lowing wage Increases which it should 
not have allowed. 

I read from the first section of Execu¬ 
tive Order 9328: 

In order to safeguard the stabUlzatlon of 
prices, wages, and salaries affecting the cost 
of living on the basis of levels existing on 
September 15. 1042— 

Once again the President said to us— 
"September 15,1942," is the date— 
as authorized and directed by said act of 
Congress of October 2, 1942— 

The Stabilization Act voted by the 
Members of this very Senate— 
and Executive Order 0250 of October 3. 1942, 
and to prevent increases In wages, aalarles. 
prices, and profits which, however justifiable 
If viewed apart from their effect upon the 
economy, tend to undermine the basis of 
stabilization, and to provide such regula¬ 
tions with respect to the control of price, 
wage, and salary increases as are necessary to 
maintain stabilization. It Is hereby ordered 
as foUows: 

In other words. Executive Order 9328 
was a subsequent order to Executive Or¬ 
der 9250, strengthening the prohibitions 
against further salaries and wage in¬ 
creases. In this order the President said, 
under item 2: 

The National War Labor Board, the Com¬ 
missioner of Internal Revenue, and other 
agencies exercising authority conferred 
Executive Order 9250 or Executive Order 0299 
a nd the regulations issued pursuant thereto 
over wage or salary increases are directed 
to authorize no further Increases In wages or 
salaries except such as are clearly necessary 
to correct substandards of living, provided 
that nothing herein shall be construed to 
prevent such agencies from making such 
wage or salary adjustments as may be deemed 
appropriate and may not have been hereto¬ 
fore made to compensate, in accordance with 
the Little Steel formula as heretofore de¬ 
fined by the National War Labor Board, for 
the rise in the cost of living between January 
1, 1941, and May 1, 1942. 

I digress for a moment to point out 
\;hat Executive Order 9328 made it very 
clear that the so-called Little Steel for¬ 
mula had been sanctioned by the Execu¬ 
tive. Also it was the position of the 
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Ssecutlve and of the Board—and I be« 
lleve rightly so—that the StahUisatlon 
Act of October 2, 1942, by implication 
Imposed upon the Board the duty to 
carry out the provisions of Executive Or¬ 
der 9250 and the subsequent provisions 
of Executive Order 9328, including the 
application of the little Steel formula. 

Executive Order 9328 further provided! 

Nor ihaU mnything herein be oonetnied to 
prevent such agenclee, subject to the general 
p(^eles and directives of the Bconomic 8ta- 
bUlsation Director, from authorising reason¬ 
able adjustments of wages and salaries in 
case of promotions, redasslfleatlons, merit 
Inereases, incentive wages, or the like, pro¬ 
vided that such adjustments do not increase 
the level of production coats appreciably or 
furnish the basis either to increase prices or 
resist otherwise Justifiable reductions in 
prices. 

With r«q;>ect to this last provision. 
Executive Order 9328 did not authorize 
the War Labor Board to grant any wage 
Increases not provided for under Execu¬ 
tive Order 9250, but further restricted its 
power. However, it did recognize, as the 
Board had done in a great many deci¬ 
sions. that if a man were dassifled Into 
a new Job, if the duties of his Job changed 
or if he were assigned different work, the 
Board could then consider a different 
rate of pay for him. 

Applying that principle to the amend¬ 
ment before us, I think the fact is per¬ 
fectly clear that the Job of United States 
Senator is the same as It was on Sep¬ 
tember 15, 1942. I realize that we may 
be In longer sessions. Nevertheless, if 
a record were being made before a board 
which had the obligation of applying 
the wage policies set down in Executive 
Orders 9^ and 9328, no showing could 
be made in that record which would 
justify the conclusion that the work of 
a United States Senator has so changed 
since September 15. 1942. as to justify 
this particular amendment under the 
provisions of Executive Order 9328. So 
1 repeat that I care not by whatever 
yardstick this Government has given 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue or the 
War Labor Board in determining wages 
for other Americans you may wish to 
measure this proposed wage increase for 
Members of Congress it is clear that the 
amendment falls far short of measuring 
up to the wage stabilization standards. 
There Is simply nothing in existing wage 
regulations which would Justify a recog¬ 
nition of this Increase if the Board had 
Jurisdiction over the Congress of the 
United States. 

Mr. Presidem, 1 think there is a great 
deal of mlsinformatioii in the Senate in 
regard to the principles of wage and sal¬ 
ary stabilization In this ce wntr y . as they 
are applied by the War Labor Board and 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue* Bow- 
ever, I should like to commend to tho 
reading of the Members of the Settf^ the 
wage Report of the War l^bor Board 
subn^tted on February 22,. 1945. In my, 
judgment the report is an excellent one. 
In it the Board sets out clearly the his» 
tory of its policies and a synopsis of soma 
of the leading cases of the Board in which 
those poUeies have been put into effect. 
X Shan not Aetain the Senate long, but 
for the record I wish to read the follow¬ 
ing paragraphs from that reFovt On 


page 40, the Board says this, in speak¬ 
ing about its wage polkies: 

1. To prevent tnfiatlonsry spirsla, it must 
be reeogniaed that weget oennot be anto- 
matioallj adjtieted to in crea iee in Uvlng costs. ‘ 

We are aU aware of the fact that the 
War Xiabor Board, the Bureau of mtemal 
Revenue, and even the Congress of the 
United States—aU of us—constantly are 
working under urglngs that there should 
be general wage increases in this coun¬ 
try. It has never been the position of the 
War Labor Board that the so-called 
Little Steel fcumula—which is the cost- 
of-living formula—should never be' 
changed, but it has been the consistent 
position of the War Labor Board, as set 
out in the report I have mentioned, that 
until it can be shown that the cost of 
living has risen to a point where Ameri¬ 
can woiicers cannot maintain a standard 
of living of health and decency, the 15- 
p&rcent formula should be retained inso¬ 
far as requests for increases on cost-of- 
living grounds are concerned. 

I am not arguing this afternoon that 
the Little Steel formula should never be 
changed, but I certainly am arguing that 
the Senate of the United States should 
not be the first to change it In connection 
with its own wages. When we look at 
the results of the amendment from the 
standpoint of the additional money it 
would put into pockets of each Member 
of Congress we see that, as compared 
with September 15, 1942. our take-home 
money will be increased in excess of the 
little Steid formula. Unless there are 
new rules of addition—of which I do not 
know—I know of no other conclusion 
which one can reach by the application 
of simple arithmetic other than that 
the amendment breaks the little Steel 
formula. 

The Board in its report pointed out 
the great cooperation which it has re¬ 
ceived from various groups of labor in 
holding the line. For example, on page 
4€ it referred to the principle that in a 
wartime economy, when the supply of 
civilian goods falls so far short of avail¬ 
able purchasbog power, you cannot main¬ 
tain a reasonable cost of living if you 
adjust wages with every percentage 
change In cost of ttving. As I said last 
ThursdajF—and it deserves repeating— 
basic to this whole question is the ques¬ 
tion of protecting the value of the Ameri¬ 
can dollar. An action ouch as the one 
propowd by the pen^fing azwndment 
would simply make it more dittcult to 
keep the floodgates of inflation dosed. 
Thus I say that if the Senate adopts the 
amendm^t. which in effect and in fact 
violates the Little Steel formula, we shall 
weaken the hands of those who are at¬ 
tempting to bold the line against infla¬ 
tion. 

The Board goes on to say on page 40 

of its report; 

Thu principle lias beoome a touadaidim 
stone ol the wHC-stabiUMUioii pfCgnon. On 
May a. 1948, the PveeMe&t wked Ike SMP- 
kOl Mln g Wage atabilktatiwi Ctmftmmm at 
Gbieago urging the voluntary deletibn of 
escalator clausee. 

Bsoalator clauses are fbund ks maar 
waae eontracts. and I tMok tbava B 
mudhlaedtin themiapewettea. fflUQr 
provide that when the iaddi of the oost 


of liidng goes up so many points, wages 
automatioally will go up, and vice versa; 
and such an escalator clause existed in 
the shipbuilding contract. On May 2« 
1942, the President of the United States, 
as the Board reported, wired the Ship¬ 
building Wage Stabilisation Conference, 
urging the voluntary deletion of esca¬ 
lator clauses. In his telegram the Presi¬ 
dent said this: 

mere is no surer wey to undermine the 
■tenderda achieved by labor than to fall in 
our eommon effort to control the cost of 
living. Wage earners must do their part, 
by agreement, to etablliae wages or else the 
very standards for whldh we have striven so 
long will be eaten away by inoreaaed coata of 
llvi^. 

• • • • • 

The situation that now confronts you is 
that the full percentage wage Increase for 
which oontraota oaU and to which by the 
letter of the law you are entitled, U irrec- 
oncUahle with the national pdllcy to control 
the cost of living. 

• • • • • 

Under these circumstances, I suggest to 
the stablliaatlon conference that you put 
your heads together and try to work out a 
plan by which this conflict may be resolved 
so that the wage standards of the workers 
In the shipbuilding industry and in other 
induatriea, and the living standards of all 
persons of modest income may be preserved 
against an Inflationary rise in the cost of 
living. 

The Board then said; 

The unions and employers patriotically re¬ 
sponded to the Preeldent*! r^uest, and the 
escalator clauses were removed. Thereafter 
It became a settled stahillaation rule, ac¬ 
cepted by all parties concerned, that such 
clauses would not be recognised or enforced 
during the war. 

This did not, of course, mean that wage 
levels would never be reconsidered however 
much the cost of living might soar. But It 
did mean that a supreme effort would be 
made to keep both wages and prices stable 
and that in that effort any direct connection 
between the two. even though established 
by contract, would have to be foregone. 

The second principle which the Board 
states it has applied throughout Its his¬ 
tory is the following one: 

8. Bvery attempt should be made to protect 
the real wages of labor to the point that they 
do not drop below a atandant of living com¬ 
patible with health and decency. 

You will And that language. I assure 
you, in a great many War Labor Board 
dedsioiig, and many of them are cited in 
the footnotes of the report. 

The Board then said; 

This principle, which recognises the need 
ot wage adjuatments to prevent **Bntaatand- 
ards of living,** has also been an essential 
feature of the wage stabilisation program, 
from ita inception down to date. 

The third principle st ate d by the Board 
is as follows; 

8. To the extent it can be done without 
inflationary sflkots ♦ « • ISir and rea¬ 
sonable upward wags adjustments slmld 
be mede as an offset against increase in the 
coat of living. 

It WM under that principle that the 
LitUe Steel formula waz devised. 

In the Boardt report Ihiz comment Is 
made; 

After the President's m sm a gi of April 87, 
10U, luM sallid IM the staMBStton of bou^ 
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prloei and wages* the Board in the Little 
Steel case applied the toregoing principle of 
the Harvester case to those who had not re¬ 
ceived Increases equal to the rise in the cost 
of living from January 1941 to May 1942. 

Then on page 43 the Board discusses 
the history of the Little Steel formula 
Itself, as follows: 

TUZ LXTTLS 8TSXL CA81, JULY 16. 1043 

The Little Steel case ^ was pending before 
a panel of the War tAbor Board at the time 
the President Issued his message of April 27. 
1942. It was necessarily considered by the 
Board in the light of the President’s seven- 
point program. In which he caUed among 
other things for a stabilization of wages, 
with **due consideration to inequalities and 
the elimination of substandards of living.” 

In the Chairman of the War Labor Board’s 
opinion, handed down with the decision on 
July 16, 1042, the Chairman described the 
natme of the case as follows: 

’’Since the announcement of the seven- 
point program, the Board has decided a num¬ 
ber of cases in which it has allowed wage 
increases to adjust Inequalities within the 
particular wage structure under considera¬ 
tion. In some of those cases it has refused 
wage increases that would have led to a 
higher level of wages throughout an Industry 
or area. And It ha^ in certain cases given 
particular attention to the lower wage brack¬ 
ets which might fairly be regarded as In¬ 
adequate to produce decent standards of 
living. 

’’The present case is the first one in which 
the Board has been confronted by a demand 
for a general wage increase affecting a widely 
extended and substantially equalized wage 
structure throughout an Industry, and in 
which the lowest wages are above that level 
which the Board has thought of as too low 
to afford a decent living standard.” 

In dealing with this demand the Board 
began by affirming the principle (already an¬ 
nounced in the Harvester case and applied by 
the President in dealing with the shipbuild¬ 
ing escalator clause) that any direct con¬ 
nection between wages and living costs must 
be severed in the interests of stabilization. 
TTie Board rejected the union’s demand for 
a wage increase of 91 a day to compensate 
for the increased cost.of living since the last 
general wage Increase received by the steel 
workers In April 1941. ’’Such a wage in¬ 
crease," said the Vice Chairman In his opin¬ 
ion, ’’would be entirely Incompatible with 
the President’s stabilization policy.” The 
Vice Chairman pointed out that the April 
1941 real wage could not be taken as a peace¬ 
time standard to be preserved against any 
' rise In living coats ''since the country was 
then in the midst of girding Itself for war 
and the race between wages and the cost of 
living had already begun." This race be¬ 
tween wages and prices had started shortly 
after January 1. 1941, following a period of 
several years of relative stability In both 
wages and prices. As the Vice Chairman 
pointed out, earnings a6 of January 1941 
"had, therefore, a rather constant purchas¬ 
ing power. Workers knew pretty well what 
their money would buy." But after Janu¬ 
ary 1941 the race began. By May 1942. the 
month following the President’s stabiliza¬ 
tion message, the cost-of-living Index had 
risen approximately 15 percent above the 
stable level of January 1941. 

During 1941 and the spring of 1942, general 
wage Increases had been secured by workers 
m most American Industries. By May 1942 
**a cycle of adjusting our domestic living to 
a wartime economy had In a sense been com¬ 
pleted. The President in his message of 

*/n re Bethlehem Steel Corporation, Re- 
public Steel Corporation, Youngstown Sheet 
and Tube Co., Inland Steel Co., and United 
Steelworkers of America (CIO), 1 WLR 325. 


April 27. 1942, called for action to halt the 
rise of both wages and prices." At the same 
time, however, the President Indicated that 
it was not his intention to freeze wages with¬ 
out room for the odjiutment of inequities. 
As the Chairman said in his opinion: 

”We agree with the contention of the union 
that the policy declared by the President In¬ 
volved a deliberate choice to reject any arbi¬ 
trary freezing of wages and to leave wage ad¬ 
justments, where agreement could not be 
reached by collective bargaining, to final de¬ 
termination by the War Labor Board. The 
union has declared its acceptance of the 
President’s seven-point statalllzation program 
in full, and has said that it does not contend 
that all items In the program must be accom¬ 
plished before wages can be stabilized. In 
return the steelworkers have the President’s 
assurance, given to the whole country in his 
address to the Nation of April 28, that ‘I 
shall use all of the Executive power that I 
have to carry out the policy laid down.’ ” 

Thus the Board, while determined to do its 
part in preventing a resumption of the cycle 
of wage and price increases which had run 
its course from January 1941 to May 1942, 
recognized also an obligation to correct 
inequities by appropriate wage adjustments. 

I urge that the Members of the Senate 
make reference to that statement of the 
history of the formula, because there is 
a great deal of misunderstanding in the 
Senate as to what the Little Steel for¬ 
mula is. It is a cost-of-living wage for¬ 
mula which is applied in specific cases to 
an appropriate group of employees. 
Such a group might be the employees of 
a plant; it might be the employees of a 
department of the plant; it might be 
the employees w’ho are under a collective¬ 
bargaining agreement. 

It refers to the period between Janu¬ 
ary 1, 1941, and May 1. 1942. May 1, 
1942, was the neai*est date to the Presi¬ 
dent’s April 27, 1942, speech, for which 
the Board could get from the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics a compilation of statis¬ 
tics as to changes in the cost of living in 
the country during that period of time, 
from January 1, 1941, to May 1, 1942. 
So the Board said, “We will take that 
period of time as the period which 
measures the race between wage in¬ 
creases and cost-of-living increases, and 
we will say that henceforth in any fu¬ 
ture case we will not grant any wage 
increase on a cost-of-living argument”— 
mark that. Mr. President, on a cost-of- 
living argument—“if between January 
1, 1941, and May 1, 1942, the employees 
concerned have had increases in their 
average straight-time hourly rates”—^not 
in their take-home pay, not in respect 
to other wages, but increases in their 
average hourly rates—“for that appro¬ 
priate group of employees of 15 percent. 
If they have had an increase which 
amounts to 15 percent in their average 
hourly rates, then we will not grant any 
further increases on a cost-of-living ar¬ 
gument.” 

What was the effect, Mr. President? 
It was simply to notify employers and 
labor representatives that “we will hear 
you on a cost-of-living argument to the 
extent of a 15-percent Increase, if you 
have not had a 15-peroent Increase in 
your average straight-time hourly rates 
from January 1, 1941, to May 1, 1942.” 

Ml'. President, I wish^ to read the fol¬ 
lowing additional excerpts from the War 


Labor Board’s Wage Report of February 
22, 1945: 

The Board acts on the assumption that 
prices and living costs will now be stabilized 
under the President’s seven-point program. 

• • * 9 * 

"What the National War Labor Board must 
not do, and what it avoids doing in this case 
is to start another lap In the race between 
prices and wages. Another cycle ot general 
wage Increases started at this time would 
seriously threaten the chance to stabilize the 
cost of living • • • The entire national 

economic policy is unmistakably based upon 
the general maintenance of wage rates at 
existing scales as a necessity for the stabili¬ 
zation of our domestic economy in the in¬ 
terest of winning the war.” 

It is clear from the Little Steel case that 
the Board, whUe hoping and expecting that 
living costs would be stabilized in accordance 
with the President's program, rejected the 
idea that the Little Steel formula would be 
automatically revised to keep pace with in¬ 
creases in living costs. On the other hand, 
quite clearly also, the Board expected that 
if the program failed to check the rise in the 
coat of living, there might come a time when 
the Little Steel formula would need to be 
reexamined, the question being one of the 
degree of disparity between wage levels and 
price levels. 

Both of these views were reafllrmed In the 
following passages from Dean Morse’s opin¬ 
ion In the Remington Rand case, issued on 
July 27. 1942, and from Dr. Qraham’s opin¬ 
ion In the Aluminum Company case, issued 
on August 18. 1942. Dean Morse said: 

“Contrary to some reports, it (the Little 
Steel formula) does not guarantee to labor 
that existing standards of living will be main¬ 
tained throughout the war. Even before the 
Little Steel decision, the Board had pointed 
out in several cases that labor cannot hope 
to receive wage increases which will enable 
it to keep pace with upward changes In cost 
of living. 

« * • * • 

"The wage formula of the War Labor Board 
Js no cure-all for inflation, but It is a defi¬ 
nite and certain check on infiatlon as far as 
the wage factor is concerned. It must be 
looked upon as a concomitant of a broad- 
base tax policy and of a wide-scale and effec¬ 
tive system of rationing and price fixing of 
those consumer goods, the prices of which 
are so controlling In the cost of living of the 
average citizen. Such adjustments in the 
formula as need to be made in light of future 
events and trends In the war economy of the 
country will be made by the Board.” 

• • • * • 

Dr. Graham said.* 

”Zn facing the alternative of having no 
standard for stabilization at all, or having 
the absolute standard of freezing wages, the 
Board sought to avoid the unintelligent drift, 
confusion, and potential disaster of the 
former and the unreason, injustice, and po¬ 
tential disaster of the latter * * *. 

*Tn the Little Steel decision, Dr. Taylor, 
the vice chairman, in grappling with our 
most difficult wage case, worked out the gen¬ 
eral formula for stability and equity in the 
stabilization nnd adjustment of wages. This 
formula is based on faith In the approximate 
achievement of the President’s seven-point 
program for the stabilization of the cost of 
living. If all agencies, all groups, and the 
will to win on the part of the united people 
sustain and carry forward the whole program, 
this formula for both stability and equity 
will do its part for total victory." 

• • * • • 

The legislative history of the act Indi¬ 
cates that Congress applied the same basic 
principles which had been laid down by the 
President, and also by tbe War Labor Board, 
namely: 
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(1) Wages and prteas ahould be atabllieed 
together. For this purpose Congress author¬ 
ized the President **tio issue a general order 
stabilizing prices* trsges, and salaries affect¬ 
ing the cost of Uelng; and • * * such 
stabilization shall so tar as practicable be on 
the basis of the levels which existed on Sep¬ 
tember Iff, IMS.** 

• « • • • 

In applying Its policy to both voluntary 
and dlsi^te oases the Board was bound, by 
Sxeoutive Order 9250 and by the act of Oc¬ 
tober 9. 2049, to bear constantly In mind the 
Congressional mandate that wages were to 
be maintained at September 16, 1049, levels 
**ao tar as practicable." The Board's feeling 
of obligation toward that mandate was ex¬ 
pressed in the majOTlty opinion in ^e Four 
Meatpacking Cos. case decided February 8, 

1948, in which it was said: 

"It has become increasingly evident that 
the stabilization of our domestic economy, as 
conceived by Congress and by the President, 
can only be achieved by a determination to 
maintain present levels. This applies to both 
vrages and prices. * • • The National 

War Labor Board faces its responsibilities 
with the assurance of the Director of Bco- 
nomle Stabilization that such a stabilization 
of wages will be accompanied by a stabiliza¬ 
tion of prices. 

*Tn the Economic Stabilization Act the 
basis for the stabilization of our domestic 
economy Is set forth. A simultaneous stop¬ 
ping of any general upward rise of wages, sal¬ 
aries. and prices was to be effected. Neither 
wages nor salaries were to be frozen at Sep¬ 
tember 16, 1949, levels. Certain adjustments 
above those levels were contemplated. The 
nub of the program, however, Is that such 
adjustments wo^d be restively small In to¬ 
tal effect and would be controlled so that, in 
general, September 16 levels would be pre- 

**The data (on cost of Uving and earnings) 
does Show, however, that wages in general 
can Justly be sUbUtzed at September 16, 

1949, levels, although It should be frankly 
recognized that such stabilization demands a 
correlative stabilization of prloes." 

• • • • • 

Dean Morse similarly expressed the view 
that the time might come when the Little 
Steel formula ShouM be revised, but that the 
disproportion between wage levels and prices, 
whatever its exact measure might be, was 
not then such as to warrant breaking the 
formula. He said: 

**8o it Is the position of the public mem¬ 
bers of the Board that If the only grounds 
for asking for a wage increase are the 
grounds that the cost of living has risen 
above the 26-percent formixla, we do not pro¬ 
pose to vote for an increase on those grounds. 

^ow, if the time comes when the other 
egenctes of tlie Ckivemment fail to control 
the cost of lii^ with the result that the 
oost of living reeohee a point where labor 
cannot matntMn a dcoent standard of living 
nseeseary to maintain m a xim u m production, 
then I will vote to break the formula. But 
that will be only after other egenoiee of the 
Govmment have failed to ceiry out their 
job. I em not going to meke their work 
an impossible one by breetlng that formula 
until they have bad ample thne end €8>por- 
tunity to Check the in e re ai e hr the ooet of 
living. And the feet thet, as eoiae leaders 
of labor are telling me, that the east of living 
has gone up 7 percent above Iff poreent Is not 
an argument sufficient In weight, in my judg¬ 
ment. to break that formula, at least at this 
time. 

« • * • s 

*mie public members, in decision after de- 
eMeei« have demonstrated that they reoog- 
nine tbit labor in the low-paid brackets will 
have 10 bff , taken cere of on the basis of 
inequalities bnd inequities end substandard 
wages if andphen evidence in the oaes ihofws 


that they labor under such a liandleap, be¬ 
cause the President has made It very olsar 
that the War Labor Board is to correct such 
inequities. 

• • • • • 

xxsounvx oeoBB tsss or Avzn. e, isss 

This order (often referred to as the "hold 
the line" order) was divided into live parts, 
the two most Important of which dealt with 
prices and wages. 

1. As to wages, the War Labor Board was 
directed "to authorize no further increase 
In wages • • • except such as are clearly 
necessary to correct aubstandards of living." 
or as may be permissible under "the Little 
Steel formula as heretofore defined by the 
National War Labor Board for the rise In the 
cost of living between January 1, 1941, and 
May 1, 1042." The effect of this was to 
remove the Board's capacity (1) to change 
the Little Steel formula and (2) to grant 
wage Increases to correct Inteiplant in¬ 
equalities. 

9. As to prices, the Food Administrator 
and the Price Administrator were directed, 
among other things, **to plact celling prloes 
on all commodities affecting the oost of liv¬ 
ing." "to prevent further price increases di¬ 
rect or indirect," and "to reduce prloes which 
are excessively high, unfair, or inequitable." 

In a public statement accompanying the 
"hold the line" order the President said: 

'To hold the line we cannot tolerate fur¬ 
ther Increases In prices affecting the cost of 
living or further Increases In general wage or 
salary rates except where clearly necessary to 
correct substandard living conditions. • • • 

"All items affecting the cost of living are to 
be brought under control. No further price 
increases are to he sanctioned unless Im¬ 
peratively required by law. * « • 

"Some prices affeeUng the ooet of living are 
already above the levels of September Iff, 1949. 
All of these cannot be rolled hack. But some 
of these can and ahould be rolled hack. The 
order directs the reduction of all prices which 
are excenlvely high, inequitable, or unfair. 
The StahUlzatJoo Act was not intended to be 
used as a shield to protect prices which were 
excessively high on September Iff, 1942. 

"On the wage fremt the directions In tbs 
onler are equally clear and specific. 

"There are to be no further increases in 
wage rates or salaries' scales beyond the Little 
Stert formula, except where clearly necessary 
to correct suhstandards of living. 

• • • • • 

"Under the act of October 9,1949, Oongreaz 
directed that ao fhr az is praoticahle, wages, 
salaries, and prices should he stabilized as of 
the level of S^tember Iff. Under that direc¬ 
tion inflation has been slowed up. Now ws 
must stop it.** 

Basic to this entire dleugaion, Mr. Pres¬ 
ident, Is a view held by some that a little 
**controlled Inflation" is a desirable de¬ 
vice for meeting the great d^t burden 
of this counter. Mlgke no mistake about 
it, there are many sincere people and 
some not so sincere that favor such a 
disastrous economic policy. Zf they suc¬ 
ceed, the wage earner will be the great¬ 
est sufferer. The War Labor Board in 
its report, on page 55, calls attention to 
the danger by quoting both Mr. Bowles 
and Mr. Eccles, who speak out against it 
with commendable courage as follows: 

Mr. Bowles said: 

"1 believe that the z&Mfimsnt of legislat¬ 
ing a little inflatlan would be a dangerouB 
one. and that fairness does not YzqtM It, 
The balance between prleee sad wsfse Is 
precarious at best, amt eay attesipt to write 
Into the law a guarantee asalnst tbe noe 
sibUlty of hardship to anyone would oer* 
talaly jeopardize and prdMtbly destroy that 
balance.** 


Mr. XeOlee said: 

"It la the duty of aU those charged with 
puhlio reiq^onstblllty for holding the line 
against the preazures tor higher prloee and 
higher wages to see to it that nothing le 
done to ixnpalr the pubUc confidence In the 
future buying power of the doUars Invested 
In Oovenimettt eeouritles, life Insurance, or 
other forms of savings. If that oo nfl den c e 
were Impaired, there would be an Increasing 
impulse to spend money instead of saving it. 
That would seriously affect tbe Government 
credit and the financing of the war. The 
stability of aU credit, including Government 
credit, depend! upon maintaining faith in 
the purchasing power of the dollar. If the 
public is assured by the extension of this 
legislation for a sufficient length of time, 
without crippling amendments, that the line 
will be held agidnst inflationary forces, the 
problem of financing the war and refunding 
the public debt will continue to be met suo- 
oessfully. If the puhlio is led to believe, 
however, that the price, wage, and rationing 
controls are going to be weakened, or not 
continued as long as may be necessary, con¬ 
fidence cannot be maintained In the purchas¬ 
ing power of our money." 

Judge Vinson submitted a prepared state¬ 
ment to both committees, in the course of 
the statement, and In the discussion follow¬ 
ing It. be opposed any upward change In the 
Little Steel formula. Be said, in part: 

"We are no longer in the realm of specula¬ 
tion or hypothesis. We have made a record. 
We have fought a battle against a deadly 
enemy. The past 12 months marked the 
first time In the history of the United States 
as a nation that we have ever checked this 
enemy during the war. It Is of critical Im¬ 
portance to the future of the cotintry and to 
the future of our economy that, having won 
the first battle, we do not lose the war. The 
moot critical piulod is yet to come. But we 
can only Judge the future In the light of the 
past. I^t us therefore survey tbe record. 

"In the year which has passed since tbe 
President Issued his hold-the-llne order, the 
price level has been stabilized. The cost of 
living is now Off percent below the level pre¬ 
vailing April 8, 1948. Wholesale prloes are 
down 01 percent. Tbeee figures become espe¬ 
cially significant when contrasted with an 
increase of more than 4 percent in the coet 
of living between October 1949 and April 1943. 

"I should state at this point that I have 
Just received Infonnation that the cost-of- 
llvlng figures for April Iff, 1944, are up. They 
are up 0.6 percent over March 16, 1944. Of 
that Increase 60 percent of It, according to 
my information, is due to tbe Impact of the 
excise taxes, the Inoreaeed excise taxes; and 
the other 60 percent, or Off is due to Increases* 
in house tumlsblngs, food, and clothing. 

"Our battle to stabilize the family budget 
over the past 9 years has been won primarily 
on tbe food front * * *. • The upward 

spiral of food prices hae been checked, filnoe 
April 1948, when the hold-the-llne order was 
Issued, food prloee liave actually gone down 
by 4.8 percent. 

* • • V « 

"Mr. Obalrman, as it stands today price 
control is a proven success. The job which 
the CkmgresB assigned has been carried out 
and carried out extremely wMl. For its con¬ 
tinuation, no significant Change in the stat¬ 
ute Is required. 

"The record of the National War Labor 
Board has done a tremendously suooeesful 
job in administering a national wage policy 
firm enough to hold the line, and flexible 
enough to meet the varying conditions to 
which such a policy must be applied. 

s • « • • 

"Even the oAolel index, however, indloatea 
that living ooete have risen almost 10 per¬ 
cent since May 1, 1949. Superficially, then. 
It might be argued that we ought to let 
wages rise an additional 10 percent. But 
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there are many factors of which such a sim¬ 
ple conclusion would fail to take account. 

'‘Although cost-of-llvlng adjustments are 
only permitted to the extent of 15 percent 
over the rates prevailing in a particular in¬ 
dustry In January 1041, wages as a whole 
have risen far more than 16 percent. The 
best measuring Tod by which to gage trends 
in straight-time hourly earnings of indus¬ 
trial labor is a weighted index which meas¬ 
ures Industrial wages according to employ¬ 
ment in January 1041, thereby statistically 
discounting such factors as the transfer of 
workers to high-paying war Industries. 
Measured by that index, straight-time hourly 
earnings have Increased about 82 percent 
above the level of January 1041, as against 
an Increase of about 25 percent in the cost- 
of-living index over the same period of time. 

"But the important fact to remember is 
that, whatever index or measurement is 
used, prices have remained in a reasonably 
fair relationship with wages since October 
1942. when, for the first time, we instituted 
control over all wages and all prices. 

"The laboring classes as a whole could not 
benefit from a renewal of the wage price 
spiral. Higher wages cannot create more 
food, more clothes, or more shelter in a war¬ 
time economy. Supplies of essential goods 
are limited by the needs of our soldiers, our 
sailors, our airmen, and our allies. If that 
inescapable truth is kept firmly in mind it 
points plainly to the conclusion that higher 
wages cannot improve the worker’s standard 
of living. At best they will benefit some 
W'orkers who are well organized and power¬ 
ful at the expense of other workers who. 
because they are not se well organized, have 
already fallen behind the procession. 

• s * • « 

"For the most part our wage-stabilization 
policy has worked well. Its standards, like 
any others, sometimes encounter difficulties 
In application. But all in all I do not believe 
that we could devise a set of wage policies 
better in any material particular than those 
we now have,” 

During the course of the discussion in the 
Senate committee which followed Judge 
Vinson's statement, he was asked by Senator 
McClellan whether, "under the conditions 
that now exist,” there could be "any Justifica¬ 
tion for any modification or the breaking 
or the revision upward of the Little Steel 
formula." Judge Vinson replied: 

"As far as 1 am concerned, 1 have no in¬ 
tention or purpose to break the Little Steel 
formula • • • I do not think that the 

Little Steel formula should be discarded.” 

After some further discussion with mem¬ 
bers of the Senate committee. Judge Vinson 
said, referring to the hold-the-line order of 
April 8, 1943, as supplemented by Justice 
Byrnes' directive of May 12. 1943: 

"If you think the wage test In the Byrnes 
directive is too severe you can write limita¬ 
tions Into the law. If you think the theory 
too generous you can write language into law 
that will take core of It. If I am to administer 
It I will do my best.” 

We had many cases when I was a mem¬ 
ber of the Board in which the evidence 
clearly showed that in some sections of 
the country the cost of living had in¬ 
creased beyond 15 percent. In one case 
I recall it was alleged that the increase 
was 30 percent. We said in effect, “We 
will not grant any wage Increase because 
of a change in the cost of living over 
and above the 15-percent allowance. If, 
as a result of our refusal to grant such 
increase, you find yourselves in a posi¬ 
tion where your wages are substandard, 
grossly unjust so as to impede the war 
effort wb act on the special merits of the 
case. 


Again* without being boresomo In 
citing precedents, which are legion in 
arbitration law, we said to them, *"nie 
simple test is this: We look to see wheth¬ 
er the wage paid permits of a standard 
of living of health and decency. If it 
does, there may not be any further in¬ 
crease merely because the cost of livi^ 
may have exceeded 15 percent. But if 
a standard of living of health and de¬ 
cency cannot be maintained we will 
grant you an Increase, not under the 
Little Steel formula but on the basis of 
the substandard wage principles or on 
the basis of the rare and unusual case 
doctrine. 

The task was not a pleasant one. We 
had confronting us the obligation of up¬ 
holding the arm of the President. After 
the wartime stabilization act of October 
2, 1942, was enacted we had before us 
the obligation of upholding the arm of 
the Congress Itself, and seeing that in¬ 
creases in excess of 15 percent on the 
basis of the cost-of-living factor were 
not allowed. The Board held the line 
in the face of much criticism. I think 
it did its duty. 

It is not for me to say, because I do 
not have the evidence before me. 
whether the cost of living has so changed 
in this country that increases above 15 
percent should now be allowed. How¬ 
ever, I would repeat the test that I always 
stated in decision after decision. The 
answer to the question is dependent upon 
evidence showing that workers generally 
cannot maintain a standard of living of 
health and decency on wages now paid. 
But there again I believe the formula, if 
it is to be changed, should be changed 
on the basis of evidence presented to the 
War Labor Board and to the Director of 
Internal Revenue. The benefits of any 
such change should be applied to wages 
of the workers of this country. The for¬ 
mula should not be broken by the Mem¬ 
bers of the Congress of the United States 
in relation to their own salaries. If we 
think the time has come to break the 
Little Steel formula then let us pass 
general legislation applicable to all work¬ 
ers in the Nation. However, do not for¬ 
get that there are still many thousands 
of workers particularly white-collar 
workers and the unorganized who have 
yet to enjoy the benefits of the Little 
Steel formula. I am not in favor of 
Congress grabbing an increase for itself 
until it sees to it that those workers who 
yet have not received their 15-percent 
Increase first get theirs. Our sacrifice 
compared with theirs is only nominal. 
Many of them get less than $2,000 per 
year. Before we act on wage legislation 
let us get the facts by calling before us 
Government officials charged with sta¬ 
bilization and representatives of labor, 
agriculture, industry and the cansuming 
public. I have no doubt but that wage 
policy changes may have to be made be¬ 
fore the end of the war and during re¬ 
conversion but we should make them for 
the country as a whole and not for our¬ 
selves selfishly. 

I have one other point, Mr, President, 
before completing my remarks. 

A very good point was made by the dis¬ 
tinguished Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
Johnson] last Thursday. 1 certsdnly 


do not believe it would be appropriate 
or applicable to say that the argument 
rests upon political considerations as 
some have suggested in this debate. The 
fact remains that If the Senate of the 
United States adopts this amendment its 
integrity will be questioned, rightly or 
wrongly, as the Senator from Colorado 
[Mr. Johnson] stated, by millions of 
Americans who believe that during the 
closing period of this war we. as Senators, 
should be willing to undergo whatever 
financial sacrifices may be involved in 
our jobs without endangering the coun¬ 
try’s stabilization program. As 1 stated 
last Thursday, when the war is over we 
should then frankly go before the Ameri¬ 
can people with an educational program 
in regard to the financial problems of 
United States Senators, and tell them 
things which I am sure they do not now 
know. We should then be perfectly will¬ 
ing to make a full disclosure, if necessary, 
of our personal accounts. I am sure the 
voters of my State would be Interested 
in knowing that last month I paid a con¬ 
siderable sum of money out of my own 
pocket for long-distance telephone calls 
because the present expense allowance of 
my office permits only 10 calls of 3 min¬ 
utes each a month. When I talk with 
an individual in my State on some im¬ 
portant official governmental matter I 
cannot say to him, “Well, Dick, I can 
talk to you only for 3 minutes and then 
hang up.” 

As I have stated, last month I spent 
a considerable sum of money out of my 
own pocket for long-distance telephone 
calls on Government business, and will 
do so again, if necessary, because I be¬ 
lieve that such expenses represents a 
part of the sacrifice I should be willing 
to make. I do not believe that while the 
war is still on we should try to remedy 
the situation. By so doing it might re¬ 
sult in a questioning of the integrity of 
the Senate of the United States as the 
Senator from Colorado LMr Johnson] 
last Thursday pointed out. When the 
war is over we should propose a substan¬ 
tial increase in our salaries and in our 
office expense accounts, because such in¬ 
creases are not only deserved but would 
be in the interest of good government. 
A strong case can be made for them. 
For example, most citizens do not know 
that a Senator’s office allowance does not 
even cover the cost of all of his office 
supplies and, in many instances, of all of 
the stenographic costs of Ills office. 
They do not know that his travel allow¬ 
ance falls short of meeting his necessary 
travel costs during his term. They have 
little idea of how much financial outlay 
it takes to perform the duties of a United 
States Senator. My faith in the voters 
is so complete that I am convinced that 
when they know the facts they will ap¬ 
prove of a salary Increase and an ex¬ 
pense allowance after the war wWch will 
enable financially poor men to serve in 
the Senate and maintain themselves and 
families in modest decency. 

So, Mr. President, I close with a review 
of three points. First, I cannot vote for 
the amendment, because I am satisfied 
that on the record it constitutes in prin¬ 
ciple and in fact a violation of the Wage- 
stabilization program of our Govern¬ 
ment, which has been imi>osed by our 
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Government on a majority of wage earn* 
ers and salaried persons throughout the 
country. 

Second, I cannot vote for the amend¬ 
ment, because 1 think it is perfectly clear 
that it will not solve the real problem in 
the manner in which the Senate should 
solve it in the interest of good govern¬ 
ment. We should wait and go before the 
people at the close of the war and point 
out to them that if they want better 
government, or if they want to preserve 
good government, they must not allow a 
situation to continue developing in the 
Congress of the United States which 
permits only rich men to become Mem¬ 
bers of the Congress. I think the people 
are entitled to know the danger which 
will exist to good government, and to the 
exercise of independence of judgment 
on the part of Members of Congress if 
they fail adequately to finance Members 
of Congress by approving salaries which 
will make it possible for them to live in 
Washington in decency and provide for 
their families and themselves in their 
old age. 

Lastly, I shall oppose the amendment, 
because I think it would endanger the 
work of the Internal Revenue Bureau and 
of the War Labor Board in the great task 
which they are both attempting to per¬ 
form in checking inflation in this coun¬ 
try. I think the amendment would cause 
a weakening of the hold-the-line pro¬ 
gram of this Government. It would con¬ 
stitute. in my Judgment, a disservice to 
the President of the United States in 
these trying times, and it would reflect 
upon the integrity of the Congress of the 
United States. 

Mr. GEORGE addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Chair is about to rule on the point of 
order which has been raised. 

Mr. GEORGE. I do not care to address 
myself to the point of order. I do. how¬ 
ever, wish to be heard on the issue now 
before the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from Georgia will be recognized 
as soon as the Chair rules on the point 
of order. 

The Senator from Colorado i Mr. 
JoHRsoHl has made a point of order that 
the pending amendment is out of order 
because it is legislation on an appropria¬ 
tion biU. 

In January 1945. in a treatise on the 
rules of the Senate, Mr. Watkins, the 
Senate Parliamentarian, stated as fol¬ 
lows: 

Under the precedents, however, when a 
general appropriation hill contains legisla¬ 
tion inserted by the House of Representa¬ 
tives. germane amendments may be offered 
in the Senate. 

The Acting Parliamentarian <Edward 
J. Hickey) has examined into the ques¬ 
tion. and 1 read from his report: 

Section e of article I of the Constitution 
of the United States provides; **rhe Senators 
and Repteeentatlves shall reoefve a oom- 
peneatlon for their servloes, to be aeoer- 
talned by law, and paid out of the Treasury 
of the United States.” 

Section 8 of the act of September 29. 1799^ 
at the first session of the First Oongrsee, at 
page' ^ of Statutes at Large I. provided: 
**Tbat at every eeadon of Congreas, each 
Repreeentatfve ahall be entitled to receive $6 
for every dSy he ehaU attend the House of 


Representatives, and ehall also be allowed at 
the commenoement and end of every eeartoa. 
$6 for every 20 miles of the eetimated dis¬ 
tance, by the most usual road, fronf his place 
of residence to the seat of Congress:** * • * 
and the Speaker of the House of Representa¬ 
tives, to defray the incidental expenses of his 
oOoe. shall he entitled to receive In addition 
to his compenaatton ae a Repreeentatlvee, $0 
for every day he shall attend the House.*’ 

Section 1 of the tame act provides that 
each Senator abaU be entitled to receive $0 
for every day he ahaU attend the Senate, and 
shall also be allowed, at the commenoement 
and end of every session and meeting of Oon- 
gress, 06 for every 20 miles of the estimated 
dletanee, by the most usual road, from his 
place of residence to the seat of Congress. 

The compensation and allowance for mile¬ 
age has been changed from time to time. In 
amount and by different rates for mUeage. 
In addition, allowances have also been made 
for stationery for Senators and Representa¬ 
tives. and recently for air-mail and apecial- 
dellvery stamps; and for long-dlatance tele¬ 
phone calls to a limited extent payment is 
made from the contingent fund of the Senate. 

At no time has statutory authority existed 
for an expense allowance to assist in de¬ 
fraying expenses related to or resulting from 
the discharge of the official duties of a 
Member of Congress. By the provision on 
page 10. line 16. of the hlU H. R. 8109, the 
Legislative Appropriation Act for the fiscal 
year 194d— 

Which is the bill now under considera¬ 
tion— 

the House of Representatives has Incorpo¬ 
rated legislation on an appropriation bill 
to provide for such expense allowance. 

On May 20. 1936, the Senate had under 
consideration H. R. 19636. a deficiency ap¬ 
propriation bUl. and the question was on 
agreeing to a reported amendment inserting 
a provision that no Federal project should 
be undertaken or prosecuted with funds pro¬ 
vided in the bill unless and tmtU an amount 
sufficient for its completion had been al¬ 
located and set aside therefor, and the Presi¬ 
dent was autboriswd to restore to the Federal 
Administrator of Public Works out of the 
funds appropriated in said bill any sums 
which were, by order of the President, im- 
poiUMled or transferred to the Federal Emer¬ 
gency Relief Administration from appropria¬ 
tions theretofore made and allocated to public 
works projects. 

Mr. Robinson, of Arkansas, proposed an 
amendment providing for the appointment of 
two boards—(1) the Florida Canal Board, 
and (2) the Paasamaquoddy Board, which 
should review, respectively, the Atlantlc-Oulf 
ship canal project, Florida, and the Pas- 
samaquoddy tidal power project, Maine; and 
prescribing certain duties of the said boards. 

Mr. Adams made the point of order that 
the amendment proposed general legislation, 
that it was not germane to the reported 
amendment, and that it was therefore not 
in order. 

Mr. Clark, of Missouri, made the point of 
order that the amendment proposed general 
legislation, and under rtile EVl was not In 

order. 

The Presiding Officer (Mr. Hatch) over- 
mied the point of order made by Mr. Clark, 
from which ruling Mr. Clark took an appeal 
to the Senate. 

After a quonan call, the Preeiding Oflker 
made the following statement: **The Sen¬ 
ator from Mlsaouri (Mr. dark) made the 
point of order that the committee amend¬ 
ment amounted to general legkftatkm. The 
Chair overruled the point of order made by 
the Senator from MiMourl beeanae titli H 
of the bill as it came from the Houat oi 
RdSresenutives contained many mattem of 
ghatm legislation, and in such a oaae the 
Adi laM down by vtoa Fmtdent; ManHudl it 
■taM thus— 


Tlie Chair now quotas from the ruling 
of Vice President Marshall: 

** ’Notwithstanding the rule of the Senate 
to the effeet that general legiaUUon may not 
he attached to an appropriation bill, still 
when the House of Representatives opens 
the door and proceeds to enter upon a field 
of general legislation which has to do with 
a subject of this character, the Chair Is 
going to rule—but, of course, the Senate can 
reverse the ruling of the Chair—that the 
House having opened the door the Senate of 
the United States can walk in through the 
door and pursue the field.* 

**In view of that ruling, the Chair an¬ 
nounced the point of order made by the 
Senator from Missouri was overruled. From 
the ruUng of the Chair the Senator from 
Missouri has appealed to the Senate.” 

The decision of the Chair was sustained by 
the Senate: Yeas 63, nays 10. 

The question of germaueness raised by Mr. 
Adams, was. by the Chair, submitted, under 
the rule, to the Senate, and the Senate de¬ 
cided that the amendment was germane: 
Yeas 63. nays 21. (Senate Journal, 74th 
Cong., 2d sess., p. 333.) 

The present occupant of the chair, 
subject of course to having his opinion 
overruled by the Senate, as stated by 
Vice President Marshall In the Instance 
cited, is of the opinion that, the House 
having passed general legislation on an 
appropriation bill, under the decisions 
and precedents of this body, the Senate 
has the right to offer an amendment to 
such legislation. Therefore, the point of 
order raised by the Senator from Colo¬ 
rado Is not sustained. 

There are similar precedents in the 
House of Representatives which the 
Chair asks to have inserted in the 
Ricord in connection with the opinion 
he has just delivered. 

There being no objection, the matter 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

The House of Representatives in its rulings 
on similar points of order u to legislation on 
on appropriation bill has taken a like posi¬ 
tion, and for a very good reason, as will be 
seen from one of its ruUngs. taken from sec¬ 
tion 3016, volume IV, of Hinds* Precedents of 
the House of Representatives: 

“On June 17,1808, the House having under 
consideration a Senate amendment (No. 74) 
to the District of Columbia appropriation bill 
relating to electric lighting in the District. 
Mr. Mablon Pitney, of New Jersey, moved 
to recede and concur in the Senate amend¬ 
ment with an amendment relating to a con¬ 
duit system for electric light wires. 

“Mr. William H.King, of Utah, having made 
a point of order, the Speaker pro tempore 
held; *The gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
Pitney] moves to recede from the House dis¬ 
agreement to the amendment No. 74 and to 
agree with an amendment. *rhe gentleman 
from Utah [Mr. King] makea the point of 
order that the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from New Jersey is new legisla¬ 
tion. The Chair is very clearly of opinion 
that the point of order is not well taken. 
It is conceded that the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from New Jersey is germane 
to the Senate amendment, and the p^t that 
it is new legislation oannot he raised at this 
stage of the proceeding, inasmuch as the 
new legialation originated in the Senate. Zf 
that wae not the rule. It would be in the 
power of the Senate at any time to originate 
new legislation and deprive the Houae of any 
Judgment with referenoe to it. it new legit- 
latton orlginetea in the Senate, the Houae has 
the right to agree or disagree or to agree with 
an amandment, and the point of order la 
therefore overruled.*” 
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Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I have 
no purpose to discuss the point of order, 
but, in view of the fact that 1 had some¬ 
thing to say this morning about the rev¬ 
enue laws. I thought I should like to clar¬ 
ify my own position upon this amend¬ 
ment. 

The state of the law is that in our var¬ 
ious revenue acts the terms trade and 
business are used, and by section 48 of the 
act a trade or business is defined to in¬ 
clude the performance of the functions 
of a public office. That, however, is not 
the section which recognizes a deductible 
expense in computing taxable income. 
The provision dealing with deductions for 
expenses Incurred in trade or business is 
found in another section of the revenue 
act. to wit, section 23 (a). I should like 
to read the language of that section to 
the Senate. It has been read, but I de¬ 
sire to read it again for the purpose of 
calling attention to a matter which has 
not been discussed. 

Here is the general principle— 

All the ordinary and necessary expenses 
paid or incurred during the taxable year in 
carrying on any trade or business, including 
a reasonable allowance for salaries or other 
compensation for personal services actually 
rendered; traveling expenses (including the 
entire amount expended for meals and lodg¬ 
ing) while away from home in the pursuit 
of a trade or business; and rentals or other 
pasnments required to be made as a condition 
to the continued use or possession, for pur¬ 
poses of the trade or business, of property to 
which the taxpayer has not taken or is not 
taking title or in which he has no equity. 

That is the section under which ex¬ 
penses incurred in a trade or business 
may be taken as against gross income for 
the purpose of arriving at taxable net in¬ 
come. 

As was stated this morning, my recol¬ 
lection is that this matter was under dis¬ 
cussion, and the Senator from Connecti¬ 
cut I Mr. DanaherJ raised some questions 
with the representatives of the Treasury, 
and 1 had the impression that the 
definition of **trade or business” in the 
section first read was then amended so as 
to include ‘‘performance of the functions 
of a public office.” I may be in error 
about that, and if I am. that section was 
amended prior to 1939. It may have been 
amended as early as 1933 or 1934, upon 
the motion of the Senator from Pennsyl¬ 
vania, the Honorable David A. Reed. 

At any rate. Mr. President. The Tax 
Court was called upon to rule upon the 
expenses incurred in the performance of 
the fimctions of a public office, under the 
pertinent section, section 23. which I last 
read. The ruling was to the effect that 
the residence of a Member of the Con¬ 
gress of the United States was at Wash¬ 
ington. The fact that that is the official 
residence of a Member of the Congress 
might, in my Judgment, have very little 
weight on the other question, and that 
seems to me to have been entirely over¬ 
looked by the decision, to wit, while a 
Member of the Congress has his official 
residence at Washington, and must come 
here to discharge his duties, when A or B 
or C is elected to the Congress, either 
the House or the Senate, he comes from 
his home in his State. This section is ap¬ 
plicable to a taxpayer, a citizen, who is 
called upon to pay a tax. There is no 


tax, as such, against a Member of Con¬ 
gress, of course. At any rate, however, 
that is the state of law. 

I now bring another matter to the 
attention of the Senate, and I think it is 
one which should be considered. Quite 
recently a decision has been rendered 
which will make it necessary for the 
Treasury Department to ask for a review 
of the prior ruling of The Tax Court on 
this very question of residence of a pub¬ 
lic officer. I have confirmed my recollec¬ 
tion of that case by conference with the 
counsel of the Treasury, and I find that 
the Treasury will be compelled to ask for 
a writ of certiorari to review the decision 
which, as I recall, was handed down in 
the Fifth Circuit Court of Appeals. At 
any rate, the decision has been made; 
it is now necessary for a review of that 
decision to be had for the guidance of 
the Treasury, and at a reasonably early 
date, of course, the Supreme Court will 
pass upon the question of whether or not, 
for tax purposes, the residence of a Mem¬ 
ber of the Congress is at Washington or 
is in the State or district from which he 
was elected. 

It seems to me it would be very wise, 
therefore, for us not to attempt legisla¬ 
tion at this moment, or until that ques¬ 
tion is settled. If the Supreme Court 
should reverse the decision of The Tax 
Court, then a Senator or a Member of 
the House of Representatives would be 
entitled to deduct from his gross income 
all ordinary and usual and necessary ex¬ 
penses incurred by him in discharging 
the functions of his office, because there 
can be no question now, at least, that a 
public office is included within the term 
‘‘trade or business,” by express congres¬ 
sional act. 

I now call attention to the fact that 
the statute which authorized the deduc¬ 
tion gives a discretion to the taxing ::u- 
thorities so far as the allowance of ex¬ 
penses ordinarily incurred for salaries, 
and so forth, are concerned, but when it 
comes to traveling expenses, including 
the entire amount expended for meals 
and lodgings while away from home in 
pursuit of a trade or business, it is highly 
questionable whether there is any dis¬ 
cretion left in the taxing authorities. 

Therefore, under the amendment 
which has been proposed as a substitute, 
both that proposed by the distinguished 
Senator from New Mexico and the one 
proposed by the committee, by and 
through the distinguished Senator from 
Louisiana, a change in the law would be 
made by legislative act, but a Senator or 
Representative would not be, restricted 
to the $2,500 allowed under the proposed 
amendment or amendments. In othfer 
words, once it is declared by the legis¬ 
lative branch of the Government that the 
home of a Member of Congress is in his 
State and not in Washington, then he 
is entitled to deduct from his gross in¬ 
come, in computing his net taxable in¬ 
come, all the expenses he incurs in the 
performance of the functions of his office, 
including the entire amount paid out by 
him for lodging, for rentals, and for 
subsistence. 

It might well be that some man would 
come to the Congress who desired a 
$ 5,000 a year apartment. He might even 
be a bachelor and he might prefer to pay 


$10,000 a year. Under this amendment 
he could deduct the whole amount, and 
would not be limited to the $2,500 per¬ 
mitted under the terms of the amend¬ 
ment as an advance on hie expense ac¬ 
count. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. In the opinion cf the 
Senator, would the decision of the Su¬ 
preme Court be retroactive, so tliat a 
Senator would be allowed to deduct his 
expenses of previous years? 

Mr. GEORGE. Undoubtedly It would 
be retroactive during the period of the 
limitation. He could not get back for 
10 years, but he could go back for the 4 
years. 4 . 

Mr. LANGER. Even though he did not 
pay the tax under protest? 

Mr. GEORGE. Yes; I think he could, 
if the Supreme Court should reverse the 
prior ruling. The point I am now mak¬ 
ing is that I think what is proposed is a 
very Inadvisable method of procedure. 
Of course, I have no criticism to make 
of the House of Representatives. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield. 

Mr. HATCH. I am anxious to have the 
Senator’s Interpretation. This is all the 
proviso includes: 

That for the purpose of determining the 
deductibility of expenses under the Income 
tax laws the home of a Senator, Representa¬ 
tive, Delegate, and the Resident Commis¬ 
sioner from Puerto Rico shall be deemed to 
be his domicile in the State for which or in 
which he is chosen, or In the Territory or 
Possession, as the case may be. 

Do I correctly understand the Senator 
to say that in the light of that provision 
a Member of Congress could come to 
Washington and pay any amount for 
living expenses, no matter how extreme 
or extravagant it might be, and because 
of the fact that his home was declared 
to be in the State from which he was 
elected, that amount would be deductible 
for income-tax purposes? 

Mr. GEORGE. Whatever is necessary 
for him to spend here. 

Mr. HATCH. Whatever Is necessary 
in the discharge of his official duties? 

Mr. GEORGE. Yes; but it Is now ex¬ 
pressly held that his home is here. 

Mr. HATCH. Under the amendment 
his home is in his Stale. 

Mr. GEORGE. Of course his home Is 
in his State, and the tax law already says 
that he is entitled to Include the entire 
amount expended for meal.s and lodging 
while away from home in the pursuit of 
his trade or business. It is a matter of 
expenditure. Of course, if there is fraud 
and a willful padding of an account, 
there is a right to inquire into it, but 
the point is that there are a great many 
Senators and Representatives who would 
spend $3,000 a year in Washington, and 
do it legitimately, for rent, for food, and 
lodging. There are many Members of 
the House and Senate who probably 
would spend $4,000 a year, while there 
would be others who would not spend 
anything like that amount. 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President- 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Green in the chair). Does the Senator 
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from Georgia yield to the Senator from 
Ix>uisiana? 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield. 

Mr. OVERTON. This provision in the 
committee amendment places Senators 
and Representatives in the same category 
as those engaged in any business or trade 
and in the same category as officials who 
are domiciled outside of Washington. 
The fault does not lie in the amendment. 
The fault, if any, lies in too broad a pro¬ 
vision in the revenue law which allows 
a deduction for all expenditures, includ¬ 
ing travel, lodging, and maintenance. 
But there is no difference between a Sen¬ 
ator or Representative and a represent¬ 
ative of a corporation or a businessman 
or anyone else who is domiciled out of 
Washington and who comes here to 
Washington. 

Mr. GEORGE. No; I know there is no 
difference, but there is a vast difference 
in the administration. 

Mr. OVERTON. The amendment 
simply puts Senators and Representa¬ 
tives in the same category as others. 

Mr. GEORGE. Oh, no. 

Mr. OVERTON. Under this provision, 
what advantage would the Senator have 
over a businessman? 

'Mr. GEORGE. Let me ask the Sena¬ 
tor, what collector of internal revenue 
would question the amount that any 
Member of the Senate or the House 
might pay for rent if he said it was a 
reasonable rental, and was paid for the 
only house he could get in Washington? 

Mr. OVERTON. Whether he says so or 
not, does the collector question what the 
businessman returns? 

Mr. GEORGE. Yes; he has a right to 
do so. 

Mr. OVERTON. He would have the 
same light with respect to a Senator or a 
Representative. 

I should like to ask the Senator from 
Georgia one other question. There is, 
however, a limitation on what a Senator 
or a Representative may spend, let us 
say, for the rental of an apartment or a 
home. That limitation is that the Gov¬ 
ernment does not pay for it all. It is 
merely deductible. Let as consider a 
Senator whose sole income is $10,000 a 
year salary. I use that as an illustration 
because it is very easy to use the figure 
110^. He pays a $6-percent tax. So 
if he should rent a $3,000 home he could 
make a deduction of $3,000. But that 
would not be a deduction of $3,000 net to 
him. On the contrary, he would have to 
pay 76 percent of the $8,000 and the 
Federal Government would pay 25 per¬ 
cent. 

Mr. GEORGE. That is, it the deduc¬ 
tion did not destroy his taxable income. 
If his deduction took him down below a 
taxable income he would not pay a 
penny, and that is the pointlam making, 
that the Appropriations OomBiittae is 
proceeding to legislate on a tax inattar, 
and on a very delicate and a very im¬ 
portant tax provision, without I fear, 
very careful consideration of what the 
effect of it will be; I do not think this is 
the proper approach to the matter, 
whoUy aside from the question of the 
merits or the demseits of an increase In 
salary. There shoidd be a sta^ard pro¬ 
vided for a deduction measured by at 


least the reasonable amount a Member 
of the Congress would pay for his food 
and lodging. It would vary in almost 
every case. If we are going to make an 
allowance of that kind, it seems to me 
we had better do it by stating a flat sum 
which we can Justify, after we have taken 
our seats around the table, heard the 
testimony, looked into the case, and then 
reached our own conclusion about the 
matter. 

Mr. OVERTON. I would have no ob¬ 
jection to that, I may say to the Senator, 
if big businessmen and big corporations 
were treated in exactly the same way. 

Mr. GEORGE. I presume they are 
being treated that way. I assume that 
public officers are doing their duty. The 
point I am making, however, Mr. Presi¬ 
dent, Is that once we adopt either of the 
substitutes now offered we shall have re¬ 
versed the decision of the Tax Board, 
and then the statute that allows deduct¬ 
ible items in computing net income be¬ 
comes applicable, and we have necessar¬ 
ily for public officers varying amounts, 
according to the actual expenditures they 
may make. That has nothing to do 
with the very worthy purpose of increas¬ 
ing the salaries in proportion to the ex¬ 
penditures we are now required to make. 

There Is the question, of course, of the 
Stabilization Act to which the distin¬ 
guished Senator from Oregon LMr. 
MoRgi] has called attention, but aside 
from that I think a very strong case can 
be built up for an increase in the salaries 
of the Members of the House and the 
Senate. I believe, however, that when 
we do that we ought to sit down around 
the table and carefully approach the 
question, after a real hearing on the 
merits of the matter. 

I am perfectly conscious that we should 
await the decision of the Supreme Court 
of the United States, which may reverse 
the decision of the Tax Board and make 
it possible for the Treasury to allow de¬ 
ductions for all the necessary expenses 
that Representatives and Senators in¬ 
cur and are, of course, compelled to 
incur In coming to Washington to dis¬ 
charge their duties. 

Mr. OVERTON. May I interrupt the 
Senator, simply to ask a question for 
information? 

Mr. GEORGE. Yes. 

BSr. OVERTON. The decision to which 
the Senator refers is not in connection 
with a case in which a Representative 
or a Senator is interested? 

Mr. GEORGE. No; but it Involves this 
direct question, and the Treasury advised 
me diu'ing the noon hour that they would 
be compelled to ask for a review of the 
decision, and that would be controlling 
on the prior decision. 

Mr. OVERTON. One circuit court of 
appeals has decided the question one 
way and another circuit court of appeals 
has decided the question the other way, 
and the Supreme Court will have to be 
the final arbiter. 

Mr. GEORGE. And the Supreme 
Court must decide the questiotL But 
already the case has arisen, and has 
been decided, which makes it necessary 
fpr a Supreme Court ruling to be handed 
down. 


Mr. President, tiiiat is all I have to say. 
1 do not care to discuss the provision 
inserted In the appropriation bill by the 
Aimroprlations Committee of the Bouse, 
because 2 have always recognised the 
right of the House to deal with its own 
problem; but I do not believe that the 
question here involved is one that falls 
clearly within the rule of comity that 
ought to exist between the two Houses. 
In other words, whatever we may say of 
it or about it. I think there is a pro¬ 
vision increasing the incomes of the 
Members of the House, and while we 
might be content to grant that without 
considering a like Increase for the Mem¬ 
bers of the Senate, it seems to me that 
it raises an issue on which we, as well 
as the Members of the House, are called 
upon to vote. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, wUl the 
Senator yield at that point for a moment? 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield. 

Mr. HATCH. I understand the posi¬ 
tion of the House of Representatives to 
be that the $2500 provided for by the 
House provision will be exempted from 
taxation. It has occurred to me that 
when any citizen or body of citizens, 
whether official or otherwise, receives an 
exemption from taxation, that is a mat¬ 
ter for both Houses of the Congress to 
pass upon. 

Mr. GEORGE. I agree with the Sen¬ 
ator from New Mexico. While the House 
does not expressly say that the item shall 
be exempt from taxation, that it shall 
not be subject to taxation, as a matter 
of fact the Treasury will be obliged to 
make inquiry of each Member, when he 
makes his returns, or thereafter, regard¬ 
ing his expenditures, and if he has not 
expended the $24100, if for a whole year 
he has been sick and has not come to 
Washington at all, and has not spent a 
dime in Washington, he will undoubtedly 
be chargeable with the $2,500 as Income. 
I think it would be a taxable item. There¬ 
fore the questions asked by the distin¬ 
guished Senator from New Mexico be¬ 
come pertinent. 

Those, briefly, arc the reasons why I 
believe that we ought not to deal with 
this question in the pending bill, and 
ought not to approve the allowance for 
ourselves or for Members of the House. 
I do not (flscuss the question at criticism 
which znight reach us. I do not believe 
that the country would be critical of 
any fair increase in salary, made directly 
and in the open, and without, of course, 
undertaking to prevent the application of 
the tax laws to the amount of the salary. 

I think it is a bad principle in tax legis¬ 
lation to include exemptions from taxa¬ 
tion. but I realize that there are many ex¬ 
emptions. Reference was made today to 
the exemption of $1,500, over and above 
the statutory exemj^ons, for men and 
women in the armed services. I think 
there Is no doubt about the wisdom of 
that exemption. Bly only concern is that 
it may not be adequate to take care of the 
men and women in the armetf services. 
I know that we are remiss in one thing, 
and I hope that another tax bill will hot 
pass without proYlslon being made for 
relieving men and women In the armed 
sendees, particularly those oversees, from 
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the necessity of filing any return. I 
can think of nothing more distracting to 
a boy In a fox hole in the southwest Pa¬ 
cific tha n to be thinking about how he is 
going to make tax returns back to the 
ye^ 1941. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. Pres¬ 
ident. will the Senator yield? 

Mr. GEORGE. 1 yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. The Sen¬ 
ator from Georgia has spoken of the $1,- 
500 exemption to men and women in the 
armed forces. I ask him if that proposal 
was in an appropriation bill for the mili¬ 
tary forces, or whether it was in a reve¬ 
nue bill? 

Mr. GEORGE. It was in a revenue 
bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. That was 
where it belonged. 

Mr. GEORGE. Yes; it was in a reve¬ 
nue bill. 

Mr. President. 1 have full faith in the 
Appropriations Committee. It is Just as 
competent as is any other committee to 
pass upon tax questions. However, there 
is a great deal of wisdom in the general 
rule which obtains in this body, namely, 
that we may not place general legislation 
on an appropriation bill. I believe that 
all of us recognize the validity of that 
rule. However, in this particular case. 
I believe that the Chair has properly 
ruled that, the House having opened the 
door, any germane or pertinent amend¬ 
ment may be considered. 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield. 

Mr. OVERTON. I agree with the Sen¬ 
ator that it was a wise provision to insert 
in the law an exemption of $1,500 for 
those in the armed services; but, Mr. 
President, does the Senator make a dis¬ 
tinction between those engaged in the 
armed services who sit at desks in Wash¬ 
ington and United States Senators, who 
are here the year round, working just as 
laboriously as the officer or enlisted man 
who is working in Washington, although 
he may be a member of the armed 
forces? 

Mr. GEORGE. No; I do not make any 
distinction. If I did. I would make it in 
favor of the legislative branch of the 
Government. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I do 
not desire to detain the Senate long on 
this question. I hope we may complete 
consideration of the bill today. 

On last Thursday I briefiy expressed 
some views on this whole question. At 
that time I suggested that we might 
take a recess until today to see whether 
the Appropriations Committee, or sub¬ 
committees of the Senate and House 
committees, could work out some provi¬ 
sion which would be acceptable. 

I myself would not have introduced 
any legislation on this subject originally 
in the Senate, and I am sure that had 
the House not Included the provision 
which is found on page 19 of the bill the 
Senate committee would not have ven¬ 
tured upon this field in the way in which 
the proposal now comes before us. 

The way in which this question comes 
before us at this time is an embarrass¬ 
ment to the Senate and to all Senators. 


As the Senator from Georgia has said, a 
good case can be made out in behalf of 
an increase in the salaries of Members 
of Congress. Many things have hap¬ 
pened in the past 20 years which have 
affected our net Income; and I agree with 
him that the country would not be criti¬ 
cal of a reasonable increase in view of 
the increased cost of existence and all 
the circumstances which attend mem¬ 
bership in either House of Congress. But 
I have a very firm conviction that what¬ 
ever is done upon the subject ought to 
be done for the benefit of Members of 
both Houses alike. Heretofore when 
there has been an increase in the com¬ 
pensation of Members, no matter whether 
the increase originated in the House or 
in the Senate, it has been made to apply 
both to Members of the Senate and Mem¬ 
bers of the House. 

In this case, whatever the allowance 
may be called, whether it be an expense 
allowance or an increase in the gross in¬ 
come or net income of Members, the 
effect is to give more money to Members 
of the two Houses. The provision for 
an allowance of $2,500 is contemplated 
to take care of expenses which we are 
now paying out of our own pocket. 
There can be no question that, whether 
it applies to lodging, food, or subsistence, 
all of which we are now paying out of 
our salaries, if the $2,500 increase is al¬ 
lowed, it will be that much toward the 
payment of our living expenses in the 
city of Washington. We would have 
that much more money to spend. In 
that event, it would represent an in¬ 
crease in our gross income, and, of 
course, would automatically become an 
increase in our net income. 

I do not criticize the House at all. The 
House had before it a delicate situation, 
which is not new. The question has been 
discussed many times over a long period, 
in cloak rooms, in offices, on street¬ 
cars. in taxicabs, and in the vicinity of 
the Capitol. This is the only time in 20 
years when it has taken concrete form 
in the shape of an amendment to the 
la\^. 

When we come to the question of 
comity between the two Houses, that 
has heretofore been interpreted to apply 
to committee clerkships, size of commit¬ 
tees, and the contingent funds of the 
respective Houses. Neither House has 
ever impinged upon the right of the other 
to decide what its contingent fund should 
be. Neither House has ever attempted 
to say how many clerks the Members of 
the other House should have—and prop¬ 
erly so. 

I do not put this proposal upon the 
same footing as committee-clerk hire, 
the contingent funds of the respective 
Houses, or clerk hire for individual Sena¬ 
tors. It seems to me to be entirely dif¬ 
ferent. I am unable to escape the con¬ 
clusion that, whatever it may be called, 
it is an increase in the amount of money 
we are paid out of the Treasury of the 
United States; and whatever is done, no 
matter in which House the proposal orig¬ 
inates, it should be made applicable to 
the Members of both Houses idike. In¬ 
asmuch as that was not done, an embar¬ 
rassing situation has been created for 
the Members of the Senate. 
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I have the greatest respect for the 
House of Representativess and for its 
Members. I served there 14 years, and 
I enjoyed service there. I am thoroughly 
familiar with their problems. They have 
to run for office every 2 years, whereas 
Members of the Senate are required to 
run for reelection every 6 years. I sup¬ 
pose it can be said that, on the average, 
the expenses of an individual Senator are 
greater than the expenses of individual 
Members of the House, Inasmuch as Sen¬ 
ators have to cover a whole State, and 
the obligations of a Member of the 
Senate in regard to things which cost 
money are greater than those in the case 
of an individual Member of the House 
of Representatives. So it probably aver¬ 
ages up between the two bodies. 

Mr. President, by whatever name we 
call it, it seems to me that in the interest 
of comity, of which we hear something 
said, the provision should be made to 
apply to both Houses alike. That has al¬ 
ways been done heretofore. If a pro¬ 
posal for an increase in salary originated 
in the House of Representatives, it was 
made to apply to the Members of both 
the House of Representatives and the 
Senate. If the proposal originated in 
the Senate, it was made to apply to both 
Members of the Senate and Members of 
the House of Representatives. Hereto¬ 
fore, neither House has considered it 
within its special province to legislate 
for its own compensation and to let the 
other House take it or leave it. There 
has always been uniformity. Since the 
beginning of the Government there has 
been uniformity in the matter of com¬ 
pensation and also uniformity in the 
matter of mileage, based upon the same 
amount per mile for each Member of 
the House of Representatives and each 
Member of the Senate. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BA RKLE Y. I yield. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, is not 
what the Senator has just said em¬ 
phasized by the constitutional provision 
that the salaries of Members of the House 
of Representatives and Members of the 
Senate shall be established by law—which 
means that they shall be established by 
joint action of the two Houses of the 
Congress? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Undoubtedly that is 
so. But if the provision of the bill in 
this respect which was adopted by the 
House of Representatives remains in the 
bill and if the bill is passed by the Senate 
and is signed by the President, that pro¬ 
vision will become the law, and in that 
case greater compensation will be paid 
to Members of the House of Representa¬ 
tives than to Members of the Senate. 

Mr. WHITE. I think the Senator 
is correct in that respect; but In that 
connection it occurred to me that the 
constitutional provision has a signifi¬ 
cance of its own. It clearly contem¬ 
plates that the two Houses shall deal 
v/ilh the subject of the salaries of the 
Members of both Houses. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Undoubtedly that 
id true. Heretofore for 160 years both 
Houses have frowned upon any effort to 
draw a distinction between the salaries 
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of Members of the House of Representa¬ 
tives and the salaries of Members of the 
Senate, and, of course, neither House 
is willing to admit that It is not as im¬ 
portant as the other, and neither House 
should ask the other House to admit or 
concede or grant that It is less Important 
than the other House. 

Mr. AIKEN. Bfr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. I should like to ask 
whether I am correct in understanding 
that If the Senate fails to adopt an 
amendment providing for an increased 
allowance for Members of the Senate, 
and if it fails to strike out the amend¬ 
ment providing for an Increased allow¬ 
ance for expenditures for Members of 
the House of R^resentatives, the com¬ 
mittee on conference could neither con¬ 
sider striking out the increased allow¬ 
ance for the House of Representatives 
nor could it add to or increase the allow¬ 
ance for the Senate, in order to make 
the allowances uniform. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That is correct. As¬ 
suming that the Senate were to reject 
the pending amendment and were to 
adopt no substitute for it, and assuming 
that it were to leave the House language 
imtouched, then neither of those matters 
would be in conference, and when the 
conferees met they could not add any¬ 
thing for the benefit of Senators, and 
they could not subtract 1 cent from 
the allowance of $2A00 carried in the 
biU, as it passed the House, as an allow¬ 
ance for the expenses of Members of the 
House. 

So. I think the result would be em- 
barra^tng—«nd no less embarrassing 
for the House of Representatives than 
for the Senate. The result would be 
that the Members of one House would 
be drawing that much more money than 
the Members of the other House would 
draw. That would create a situation 
which would present invidious compari¬ 
sons, and 1 do not think the Congress 
should Indulge in them. I think what¬ 
ever is d(»xe for either House should be 
done fo r bot h Houses. 

Mr. AIKEN. Then, it seems to me that 
the action which the Senate takes will 
in a sense probably be final. 

Mr. BARKLEY. It may be; it may be 
that what we do here will be done in such 
a way as to leave no leeway or jurisdic¬ 
tion or field for the conferees to work 
out the matter. In that case, the action 
of the Senate will be final, because when 
we send this measure to the House of 
Representatives it either must go to con¬ 
ference or the House of Representatives 
must act upon the Senate's amendments 
on the floor of the House. The Bouse of 
Representatives will have no jurisdiction 
to imdo what it has already done and to 
send it back to the Senate, even thpugh 
we by our amendments do not toubh that 
particular point. That is the case under 
thb parliamentary rules. So I repMt 
that that language would be In the 
and coul d not be changed. 

Mr. AIKEN. Will the Senator yield 
so Hiat 1 may ask a further question? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. ATiEK. If the Senate should re¬ 
duce byway aamunt the allowmice which 


the House has made for itself or if the 
Senate should adopt an amendment 
making any increased allowance whatso¬ 
ever to defray the expenses of Members 
of the Senate, so that flie amendment 
would be In the bill, could the committee 
on conference then consider the cunend- 
ments and could it then have the right to 
reach a meeting of the minds and to 
raise or lower the amount named in 
either amendment? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I have grave doubt 
whether a point of order would not be 
sustained against a conference report 
which attempted to change the language 
in one part of the bill dealing with one 
branch of the legislature, no matter what 
the Senate might do in another part of 
the bill dealing with Itself. I have grave 
doubt whether the conferees could do 
that. 

Mr. President, in a moment I shall 
offer an amendment to reduce the 
amount carried in the pending amend¬ 
ment from $2,500 to $1,500. I shall do 
that on the basis of the argument which 
was made here the other day that what¬ 
ever we do. if we do anything, we should 
not go bejrond the 15 percent which is the 
rule under the little Steel formula. 
Provision for $1,500, whether we wish to 
add it as compensation or by way of an 
expense allowance, would not violate the 
15-percent provision carried in the little 
Steel formula. If that amendment to 
the pending amendment should be 
adopted and if the amendment as thus 
amended should be agreed to by the Sen¬ 
ate. it seems to me that in order to be 
logical we would have to do the same 
thing with the House provision making 
an allowance for expenses of Members of 
the House of R^resentatives. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. 1 yield. 

Mr. MORSE. I rise to inquire about 
the parliamentary situation with respect 
to ttie matters the Senator from Ken¬ 
tucky has been discussing. Let me in¬ 
quire whether I am correct in my under¬ 
standing that when the bill Is sent back 
to the House of Representatives it will 
not be subject to a motion for reconsid¬ 
eration of any portion of it which has 
previously been passed by the Rouse of 
Representatives. 

Ntr. BARKLEY. I do not believe it 
would be in order to move to change pro¬ 
visions of the bill which were sent to 
the Senate by the Hoine of Representa¬ 
tives and which had not been modified 
by the Senate, unless a i$)eeial rule were 
obtained from the Committee on Rules 
of the House of Representatives. Unless 
such a special rule could be obtained, I 
do not believe it would be In order to do 
that. 

Mr. President, I have talked with 
Members of the House of Repreeenta- 
tives in regard to the qpestion of an in¬ 
crease in pay and in regard to the pror 
visions of the amendment or of the bilL 
end I have talked with some Momhars 
about the Little Steel formula, io as to 
M them out with respect to how fft): 
they would be wifiing to go or whether 
they led we shouKp at $l,60d.^oh 
would be 15 percent—as an inrirrigifi in 
pay or as an allowance for e jq je ndttu res. 


Thm is a very logical objection which 
they have, and which seems to me to be 
good, to Inmaslag the pay, namely, that 
there are-other members of the Qovem- 
ment, including members of the judiciary 
and other governmental employees, who 
are not covered by the biU which we 
recently passed, and In that case the 
$1,500 allowance would be more than It 
should be, but that if we put it in now it 
would be more dfificult to adjust it later 
according to what it should be than it 
would be if we left it untouched alto¬ 
gether. 

I do not know whether a permanent 
increase of $1,500, which perhaps would 
last 15 or 20 years—as was the case with 
respect to the last increase in the pay 
of Mmbers ot the Congress—would be 
fair. No one can tell what will happen 
in the next 15 or 20 years. We know 
what has happened during the last 20 
years with reimect to our salaries. But 
a permanent increase now to $11,500 
would be a serious handicap to making 
a suitable adjustment at some later date. 

BCr. TOBEY. I assume that the Sena¬ 
tor takes the position that in deference 
to the Little Steel formula, the increase 
should be only $1,500. Am I correct? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes. One of the ob¬ 
jections made a few days ago to the 
proposed $2A00 allowance was that it 
went beyond the 15 percent which is now 
pennitted. 

Mr. TOBEY. And so, under the Little 
Steel formula a Senator's expenses would 
be limited to 15 percent. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes. 

Mr. TOBEY. Accepting that state¬ 
ment, would the Senator be willing to 
phrase his amendment so that the $1,500 
would apply Just so long as the Little 
Steel formula was in existence, and that 
thereafter the amount be Increased to 
$2A00? 

Mr. BARKLEY. It is somewhat diffi¬ 
cult to take two bites at once and say 
that we will chew one bite until the 
Little Steel formula is abandoned and 
then we will take another bite. 

Mr. TOBEY. It is contingent 

Mr. BARKLEY. It is contingent. 
However, if we do ansrthing about the 
situation now, probably the House pro¬ 
vision and the provision in the pending 
ammidment subject to a reduction if the 
Senate sees fit to make it, is probably a 
better way in which to deal with it than 
to deal with it as a contingent Increase 
in salary, with a provision that later on. 
If something takes place we will do some¬ 
thing else. I believe that the Congress 
will be in session for some time and that 
we win be able to deal with salaries as 
exigencies arise. My judgment is that 
if the war with Japan continues there 
will be a stabilisation act still In ex¬ 
istence, and under it either ^ Little 
Steel fonnula of 15 i>ereent, or some 
other formula whidi will be ad(q 7 ted, win 
be in effect. 1 doubt whettier we should 
say that salaries shoedd be $1,500 more 
during the nekt year, and after that 
$2JtOO more, and the year ftflowlnf, $5,- 
000, and so forth. IthhikweshoMdeel 
with the situattan when it arises, and 
withKmt any oont togmcl es. Wo bia do 
so under whatever circumstanoos exist 
at the time. 
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Mr. TOBEY. 1 do not accept the in* 
terpretation of the Senator that the 
proposed Increase would be an increase 
in salary. I have interpreted it as an 
expense account authorized by the Mem¬ 
bers of Congress. I think the bar sinister 
is the Little Steel formula. When and if 
the Little Steel formula no longer exists 
and the Congress believes that $2,500 is a 
fair amount to be contributed by the 
Treasury toward the expenses of Sena¬ 
tors, only the amount of $2,500, which 
the Senator has in mind, would be in 
effect. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I do not like the 
words *'bar sinister” which the Senator 
has used. 1 should rather use merely 
the word ”bar.” The theory upon which 
I am suggesting this reduction is that 
no one, whether he Interprets the in¬ 
crease as an Increase in compensation, 
or as an allowance for expenses, may 
say that we have done for ourselves 
what we have not permitted the Gov¬ 
ernment to do for other persons. It 
may be that consistency is a hobgoblin 
of small minds, but I do not believe that 
we should ignore altogether a compari¬ 
son between oiur treatment of ourselves 
in cases in wlilch we have power and our 
treatment of other persons in cases in 
which we also have power but they do 
not have it. 

Mr. TOBEY. I should like to think 
of the definition of consistency as being 
“Thou art a jewel.” Does not the Sen¬ 
ator agree with that definition? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes; but we cannot 
always be consistent. In the light of new 
facts and conditions we must be at least 
flexible in our minds and in our approach 
to matters. We cannot always vote today 
in the same way we voted 10, 15, or 25 
years ago. We would be static if we 
were not willing to take advantage of 
new information. 

Mr. TOBEY. I thank the Senator for 
his statement. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I do not wish to pur¬ 
sue the matter any further, Mr. Presi¬ 
dent. 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, if the 
amendment proposed by the Senator 
from Kentucky shall be agreed to, am I 
to understand that he will then with¬ 
draw any opposition which he may have 
to the remainder of the amendment? 

Mr. BARKLEY. No, Mr. President; I 
have not said that. I say that if this 
amendment shall be adopted, I think it 
would be more consistent to adopt it on 
that basis than otherwise. I think the 
same treatment should be given to Mem¬ 
bers of the other House that we give to 
Members of the Senate. 

Mr. OVERTON. I think it would be 
better to kill the amendment by one blow 
than by piecemeal. If the Senator is 
going to fight the amendment- 

Mr. BARKLEY. No; I am not saying 
that I will fight it, and I am not saying 
that I shall vote for it even if the amount 
is decreased. I reserve the right to op¬ 
pose it even if the amount is reduced. 

Mr. OVERTON. I understand. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I am willing to say 
this: I am not going to vote to give 
the Members of the House $2,500, 
whether it is called an allowance for ex¬ 
penses, or an increase in salary, and not 


treat the Members of the Senate in the 
same manner. I do not desire to inter¬ 
fere with the comity between the two 
Houses, but I think that the Members of 
the two Houses should have conferred 
with one another and talked with one 
another about this matter before the 
provision was put into the bill in the 
first instance. 

Mr. President, on page 1, line 2, of 
the committee amendment. I move to 
amend by striking out the figure “$2,500” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “$1,500.” 

PUNISHMENT OP WAR CRIMINALS 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I dislike 
to take the time of the Senate to discuss 
a subject which is not germane to the 
issue now pending, but I wish to refer 
for a few minutes to the subject of the 
punishment of war criminals. 

There is being disseminated in Amer¬ 
ica and throughout the world a vast 
amount of misinformation on the pun¬ 
ishment of war criminals. In order 
that the record may be made clear and 
brought up to date, I am going to take 
the time of the Senate to review his¬ 
tory, and make some comments on bring¬ 
ing to an early trial Nazi and Fascist 
leaders in custody of the American Army 
in Germany, Italy, and elsewhere. 

Throughout the war in Europe, the 
Allied Nations were familiar with the 
crimes being committed by Nazi and 
Fascist leaders upon political prisoners 
and other Innocent minority groups. 
We also knew that the Nazi and Fascist 
leaders were not living up to the Inter¬ 
national Convention of Geneva relative 
to the treatment of prisoners of war. 
With a full realization that victory over 
the common enemy was inevitable, the 
Allied Nations in October 1943 organized 
the United Nations War Crimes Com¬ 
mission, with its principal office in Lon¬ 
don, England. Sixteen nations are 
members of the Commission. The only 
nation of any Import that failed to join 
was our ally, Russia. 

Mr. President, there are many dis¬ 
torted views as to the creation of the 
Commission, its powers, its duties, and 
its functions. In fact, the Commission 
itself, judging from some statements is¬ 
sued, is laboring under a delusion as to 
the extent of its rights and powers. 

In order to keep the record straight it 
should be remembered that the Com¬ 
mission, in the beginning, was estab¬ 
lished for the sole purpose of investigat¬ 
ing war crimes. After operating for a 
while the Commission received from the 
16 participating nations the additional 
duty of making recommendations to the 
governments with respect to procedural 
matters dealing with war crime. The 
Commission obtains the evidence, exam¬ 
ines it, and when it is convinced there 
are sufficient data to convict a person 
makes such a recommendation. The 
Commission has, unfortunately, termed 
this bringing an indictment against the 
war criminals. A great number of peo¬ 
ple are of the opinion that the Com¬ 
mission has the power to Indict war 
criminals. This is highly erroneous. 
The Commission has no authority to in¬ 
dict any criminal, irrespective of where 
the crime was committed. Even If it had 
such power, there Is no court with which 


an indictment could be filed. Last of all. 
It has no authority to try any war crimi¬ 
nal. In other words, it is an investigat¬ 
ing organization, with power to make 
recommendations, which may or may 
not be followed. 

Following the creation of this Com¬ 
mission, the Allied Nations, in the Mos¬ 
cow Declaration of November 1, 1943, 
provided that all war criminals whose 
crimes had a particular localization in 
any of the overrun countries should be 
returned to those countries to be tried 
therein according to the local law. 

Under this agreement, the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics has started to 
implement Its right of punishing war 
criminals and their accomplices, and has 
sentenced several culprits to capital pun¬ 
ishment at open trials in Krasnodar and 
Kharkov. 

France, having experienced the dis¬ 
grace of the Vichy regime, has arranged 
trials of the bollaborktionlsts, and to 
date has passed hundreds of sentences. 
The Czechoslovakian Government has 
drawn up a huge list of war criminals, 
who are now being tried. 

It is my understanding that a special 
tribunal has been set up in Holland. 
Belgium, Norway, and Denmark to try 
the traitors. Quislings, and other war 
criminals. Bi^garia has adopted a rigor¬ 
ous course against the Fascists, and has 
sentenced to capital punishment many 
of the top war criminals. In Rumania 
a rather extensive number were listed, 
and recently many of them were found 
guilty and sentenced to be shot. 

It should be remembered that those 
listed or now being tried by various 
Allied Governments are war criminals 
whose crimes were committed in these 
respective countries. 

Mr, President, there Is precedent for 
this procedure. However, the difficult 
task lying ahead of the Allied Nations 
is the trial of war criminals whose crimes 
had no geographical localization. Obvi¬ 
ously, they must be handled differently. 

Today the United States Army in Ger¬ 
many has in its custody many top Nazi 
leaders and many members of the Ger¬ 
man General Staff. In our custody is 
a part of the band of evil men respon¬ 
sible for the preparation and unleashing 
of the war of aggression against the 
Allied Nations. Their implied belief in 
brutality, force, and torture was respon¬ 
sible for the ghastly atrocities commit¬ 
ted upon political and military prisoners 
and many other minority groups. 
SeEurch the records of history, and one 
will not find a chapter so black, degrad¬ 
ing. and inhuman. There is no question 
about the proof of guilt. We have it 
from our own Senators who were priv¬ 
ileged to view first hand the systematic 
operation of the Nazi crime doctors. 
This group of international brigands 
challenged free civilization to live. They 
repeatedly announced their criminsd 
aims, and carried them into execution 
with’ high German efficiency. These 
Nazi and Fascist leaders stand indicted 
in public opinion for crimes against that 
part of the human family believing in 
iTWJon and justice. 

Mr. President, other far-reaching and 
delicate international problems are now 
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upon the agendu of world afralrs--the 
dispute about Trieste* the Polish Ques¬ 
tion, and many more* but the Immediate 
question now before the civilised world 
is, when and how win these criminals be 

tried? Since the method of trial and dis¬ 
position of these criminals could not be 
Included in the Moscow Declaration be¬ 
cause there was no geographical local¬ 
ization* the Allied Nations are compelled 
to find a way out. It is necessary to make 
precedent. It is gratifying to know that 
the tlnlted States has taken the lead in 
the preparation of plans and procedure 
in the trial and punishment of this out¬ 
law group. It is inadvisable to state at 
this time Just what those plans are. It 
Is sufficient to say that they are in keep¬ 
ing with what is right and just. If those 
governments now occupying Germany 
agree to the proposals or submit counter¬ 
suggestions upon which all can agree* 
justice in the end will triumph. 

It is well to point out that the Presi¬ 
dent of the United States has recently 
appointed Justice Robert Jackson of the 
Supreme Court, as the one to prosecute 
these criminsds in behalf of the United 
States. Justice Jackson has assembled 
a staff. He is now in Europe assembling 
the evidence. Only arriving at an agree¬ 
ment with other governments upon pro¬ 
cedure keeps these criminals from being 
tried with all convenient speed and dis¬ 
patch. 

As one who believes in allied unity of 
purpose and thought in all these grave 
international problems, it is my earnest 
hope that within a reasonable time. 
France, Russia, England* and the United 
States can agree on the method of pro¬ 
cedure in the trial of the Nazi and Fascist 
criminals. 

I should like to point out, however, 
that time is of great essence. The Amer¬ 
ican people want Hermann Qoering. Al- 
fi^ Rosenberg. Admiral Ooenltz, Gen¬ 
eral von Runstedt, and all others of their 
ilk, brought to immediate trial. They 
want justice and retribution meted out 
to these self-confessed Nasi leaders. 
They want. In the interim, no special 
favors granted to these men. They de¬ 
mand that they receive the kind of treat¬ 
ment isrovided for criminals under the 
law Of nations. And so, while it would 
be best for all nations to agree upon a 
plan of procedure in the trial of these 
Nazi leaders and their subordinates, yet 
we cannot wait Indefinitely for that de- 
dstoQ. 

1 was delighted to learn today that 
Justice Jackson behaves the trial of these 
criminals win start m a tew weeks. If 
our allies cannot agree upon plans and 
procedures within a rsascoabie length of 
time* we should, after due notics* create 
our own military courts and prepare our 
own plans and procedure. Under the 
leadrTTihtp of Gmieral and 

JiNtice Jackson, we should try without 
delay the Nan and Fascist criminals In 
omr custody. 

Mk. 'President, there has been a uai- 
fmai condemnation of the Nazi and 
Flaaolst criminals, the Gestapo, the 88 
troopa find all other subordinate organ- 
izathms which are considered an integral 
part ei iiOi, criminal group, tn some 
Quarteig thete is a tendency to dtstin- 
gish between the Qeman General Staff 


and the Nazi Party. These skeptics con¬ 
tend that the Geiman General Staff is 
merely a group of sddlert* and should be 
treated as prisoners of war under the 
rules of international law. These doubt¬ 
ing Thomases would have us believe that 
the General Staff knew nothing about 
the horror camps and other atrocities. 
This, of course, is a fallacy that un¬ 
doubtedly will be challenged when the 
trial of these criminals starts. In my 
opinion, the General Staff Is just as guilty 
as Hitler, Goerlng, and the group who 
controlled the Nazi Party. The truth of 
the matter is that the General Staff 
recognized Hitler as just the man it need¬ 
ed to sway the German mass to their 
theories and philosophies of future war. 

Curt Riess, in his book entitled '*The 
Nazis Go Underground.** quoted from an 
address made by Field Marshal von Run¬ 
stedt before the War Academy in Ber¬ 
lin. in which he said the following: 

The destruction of neighboring people and 
their riches Is indispensabls to our viotory. 
One of the great mistakes of 1018 was to 
spare the civil life of the enemy countries, 
for it is necessary for ui Germans to be al¬ 
ways at least double the number of the peo¬ 
ples of contiguous countries. We are there¬ 
fore obliged to destroy at lesat s third of 
their inhabitants. Ihe only means is or¬ 
ganized underfeeding, which in this case is 
better than machine guns. 

Mr. President, Von Runstedt*s address 
contains the formula on which murder 
camps in Germany were run. Regard¬ 
less of what Nazi leader gave the orders 
or what Nazi subordinate carried out the 
torturous and murderous decrees, the 
genmls cannot escape the remonsibillty. 

Another statement from one of the 
German generals is most interesting and 
helps prove the point. In September 
19^ the magazine Mining and Metal¬ 
lurgy carried a statement of General 
Otto von Stuelpnagel* in which he said: 

What does a provisional defeat matter to 
us If we have been able to destroy so mueh 
manpower and material in neighboring ter¬ 
ritories that we have obtained an economic 
and numerical superiority greater than be¬ 
fore ISSa? The conquest of the world wiU 
require numerous stages, hut the essential 
is that the and of each stage brings us an 
economic and Indnetrlal potential greater 
than that of our enemleB. With the war 
booty which we have accumulated, the 
enfeebling of two generations of tbs man¬ 
power of our neighbors, and the destruction 
of their Industry, we shall be better placed 
to conquer as years from now than we wars 
in 1839. 

The statmuent Of Von Stuelpnagel tells 
the world exactly what the German pen- 
eral Staff expects to do in 29 years. 

Mr. President* we know that t!be war 
lords of Germany in generations past 
have done nothing but plan for war with 
the ultimate objective ei conquering the 
world. These miiitarlBts ooiudder their 
present plight mer^ another pro¬ 
visional defeat. The war lords of Ger¬ 
many are as guilty as mUer and his Nari 
eonspirators. 

We said in the Yalta pact cn.Pebni- 
ary 13,1946. **We are determined to hreelc 
^ for all time the German General 6M 
that has repeatedly contrived the 
sttrgence of German militarism.** 

Mr. President* free and peaet-Mm 
peegde everywhere eagerly look to Jne- 
tice Jackson and General Eisemhower to 


use their power to break up for all time 
to borne the German General Staff. 

Nothing should be left undone to de¬ 
stroy once and lor all the evil art of 
German war making. We riiould deal 
wiUi stem realities in a realistic man¬ 
ner. We cannot repeat the mistakes 
that were made in 1918. A bullet for a 
German staff officer now is better than 
a bullet for an American boy in 20 years 
from now. 

We must never forget what Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, the late President of the 
United States, said on March 23,1944: 

We • • • again proclaim our de- 

tefimiration that none who participated in 
theee acta of savagery shall go unpunished. 
The United Nations • • • will pursus the 
guUty and deliver them up in order that Jus¬ 
tice be done. That warning appllss not 
only to the lesdere, but also to their func¬ 
tionaries and subordinates. 


We should not forget what President 
Harry S. Truman said on April 10* 1944: 

Nothing Shall shake our determination to 
punish the war oriainsls even though we 
must pursus them to the ends of the esrth. 

Mr. President, as an American, believ¬ 
ing in constitutional liberty, the Senator 
from Illinois Is in favor of giving these 
leaders a fair and public trial. It should 
be pursued vigorously, without dilatory 
tactics, and without indulging in high 
technical procedure. This is the desire 
of the American people. It is right. It 
Is just. It is Imperative if we keep faith 
with those who fought and died. It is 
indispensable in helping make the future 
peace of the world secure. 
APPROPRUTIONS FOR THS IBGIBLATIVB 
BRANCH 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 8109) making appro¬ 
priations for the legislative branch for 
the fiscal year ending June 80.1946. and 
for other purposes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, may 
we have a vote on the pending amend¬ 
ment? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question Is on agreeing to the amend¬ 
ment proposed by the Senator^rom Ken¬ 
tucky [Mr. Basklit} to the substitute 
amendment proposed by the Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. Hatch], as modi¬ 
fied. 

Mr. MORSE. I suggest the absence of 
a quorum . 

'The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names; 


Aiken 

Briley 

ffeiii’nttit 

ssgr 

Bridget 


emlbMA 

BuU« 


OonneU 

Blender 

Fulbrlght 

Oimee 

<Nny 


Hart 

Hatch 

Heyden 


Overton 


Boey 
Johneon, oako, 
LaPcUetite 


Raddiffe 

SritonetaU 


Taft 


Luoaa 


OTwkbooey 


ThomsAUtah 

Tbbey 

WiSIh 

White 

Wliim 

YaSSg 


ThePlUBSlXjiarrimt^^ pmy- 
one Senators have answered to their 
names. A quorum is present. 
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The quesOoii le on Agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senatoor from 
s:entueky [Mr. BAmgr} to the modified 
amendment in the nature of a subetitnte 
offered by the Senator from New Mexico 
(Mr. Bamb], for the committee amend¬ 
ment on page 2, Une 1. 

Mr. BARXLET. Mr. President, my 
amendment was intended to be a per¬ 
fecting amendment to the committee 
amendment, and not an amendment to 
the Hatch substitute. 

The PRS8IDSNT pro tempore. The 
Hatch substitute Is pending. 

Mr. BABKUEY. Under the rules, can¬ 
not an amendment for which a substi¬ 
tute is offered be perfected before the 
substitute is voted upon? 

The PRBSIDBNT pro tempore. Tes. 

Mr. BARKLBY. That is what I am 
attempting to do. 1 am attempting to 
perfect the committee amendment by 
offering an amendment reducing the 
amount. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the Hatch sub¬ 
stitute. 

Mr. BARBXEY. Mr. President, as I 
understand, the Hatch substitute ought 
not to be voted upon until the commit¬ 
tee amendment is perfected. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Amo¬ 
tion to that effect will be necessary. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I have offered an 
amendment to the committee amend¬ 
ment. by way of a perfecting amendment. 
1 ask that that amendment be voted upon 
before the Hatch substitute Is voted 
upon. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection? The Chair hears none. 
The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Kentucky to the committee amendment 
on page 2, line I. 

Mr.LANQER. Mr. President. I ask for 
the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is the 
demand sufficiently seconded? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, this is 
simply an amendment reducing the 
amount, and not the committee amend¬ 
ment itself. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
yeas and nasrs have been demanded. Is 
the request sufficiently seconded? 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President. I ask the 
able Senator from Kentucky if he win 
consider modifying his amendment 
slightly so as to make it clear that the 
$1,500 would be an increase in compen¬ 
sation and would not be called an allow¬ 
ance for expenses. The reason I make 
the request Is that, as 1 stated the other 
day, a good many Senators have ex¬ 
pressed to me the view that there might 
be some merit in the proposal. 

My personal feeling is that one of the 
thin^ we might do in this connection 
is to increase the compensation of Mem¬ 
bers of Congress $1,500 a year. That 
would be 16 percmt It would be in ac¬ 
cordance with the Little Steel formula. 
There has been no increase in congres¬ 
sional salaries since 1925. I do not be- 
Hevf that any f ahr person would think 
that we were discrin^atbig in favor of 
ourselves if we were to allow congres¬ 
sional salaries to take the same peroent- 
XO;-828 


age of Increase as we have allowed in the 
case of salaries of other governmental 
employees. 

If we were to do so, there would be no 
question about the taxabiUty of the 
$1AOO. If we say that the $1,600 Is for 
the purpose of paying expenses, then it 
is open to the Inference that It is not 
taxable'. As I understand the House pro¬ 
vision, it indicates an intention that the 
Increase shall not be taxable. 

If the able Senator could bring him¬ 
self to that further modification in his 
suggested alteration of the committee 
amendment, the net effect of the amend¬ 
ment, if perfected as the Senator from 
Kentucky would suggest, would be that 
congressional salaries be increased by 15 
percent, or $1,500. Then the law would 
be clarifled relative to deductions of ex¬ 
penses incurred in the course of busi¬ 
ness. as it were, in respect to the per¬ 
formance of their official duties by Mem¬ 
bers of Congress. Any Senator or Rep¬ 
resentative who incurred an expense in 
the performance of his official duty, in 
my opinion, and in the judgment of any 
fair-minded man, would be entitled to 
an income-tax deduction for such ex¬ 
pense. That would be the net effect of 
the am^dment of the ccunmittee as per¬ 
fected by the amendment of the Sena¬ 
tor from Kentucky, if he were disposed 
to accept the modification. I believe 
that that is a sound basis for approach¬ 
ing the problem. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
New Mexico (Mr. Hatch] by way of a 
substitute would accomplish what the 
Senator has in mind. I am not certain 
that it is not subject to a point of order, 
because it is legislation increasing the 
compensation of Senators, whereas the 
provision in the House language, and the 
provision of the committee amendment, 
is not by way of increasing compensation, 
but by way of an expense allowance. 

Mr. PEPPER. Well, the net is the 
same, in substance, of course. 

Mr. BARKLETY. I understand. How¬ 
ever, the Chair has just held that a point 
of order does not lie against the com¬ 
mittee amendment, because the House 
opened up the subject in regard to ex¬ 
penses. But the House did not deal with 
it in terms of increased compensation for 
its Members, and I do not know what the 
Chair would hold if that question were 
presented. 

All I am seeking to do is to reduce the 
amount provided in the committee 
amendment. 

Mr. PEPPER. Yes; but the Senator 
loses sight of the criticism whidu was 
made the other day by the S^atpr Lrom 
Virginia [Mr. Byrd] namely, that the 
Increase is offered as an expenw $tem, 
as a disguise to exmpt it from taxation, 
because on its face it is designated as an 
expense reimbursement, and, strictly 
speaking, that kind of reimbursement is 
not subject to taxation. So t think we 
would clarify the xhatter If .we were to 
state directly that it is a 15-percent in¬ 
crease in accordance vdth the little Steel 
formula, and if we were tim to clarify 
the law, which is in abme uncertainty, as 
shown by the debate hm, because I can 
tell from the iMiate that some Senators 


have been taking deductions for such 
items, while other Senators have not 
understood that they were deductible. 
This would clarify the law in that respect, 
and I think it would be understood by 
everyone and would appeal to the judg¬ 
ment of all fair-minded persons. 

Mr. BARKLETY. I appreciate the Sen¬ 
ator’s suggestion, but I my.self desire to 
reduce the amount. If the Senator from 
Florida or some other Senator wishes to 
offer a further amendment to the com¬ 
mittee amendment, after my amendment 
to it is disposed of, such further amend¬ 
ment to It would be in order. But I am 
not so certain whether any amendment 
offered now, in the form of substantive 
law increasing the compensation of 
Members, would not be subject to a point 
of order on the ground that it was legis¬ 
lation on an appropriation bill. 

The PRES1IB39T pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend¬ 
ment of Uie Senator from Kentucky to 
the committee amendment, as modified. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I rise to 
say that the Senator from Colorado 
made his point of order against the sub¬ 
stitute which I had offered- 

Mr. BARKLEY. I beg the Senator’s 
pardon; I thought it was against the 
substitute for the committee amend¬ 
ment. 

Mr. HATCH. Oh. no; the point of or¬ 
der was against the Hatch substitute, 
and the Chair overruled the pohit of 
order. 

Mr. LUCAS. How does this amend¬ 
ment square with the law which Con¬ 
gress passed freezing salaries of $5,000 
and over? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Of course, to be frank 
about It, it does not square with that 
law. If the Congress by that measure 
has limited Itself in fixing its own com¬ 
pensation, of course, the proposed ac¬ 
tion would be In conflict with Uiat law. 
From a legal standperint, of course, the 
Congress has the power to do that. 

Mr. LUCAS. Of course. 

Mr. BARKLEY. It has the power to 
do it from a parliamentary standpoint. 
Whether It wi^es to do it as a matter of 
consistency or good faith with others is 
another question. 

Mr. LUCAS. I understand. That Is 
the pednt. 

If we increase our compensation 15 
percent or 25 percent or whatever the 
amount may be, we will be in no position 
to deny an increase to any other person 
In t h is country who wishes to have his 
compensation increased. For Instance, 
if a particular company wants to pay em- 
X>loyees 15 percent or 25 percent more 
than it Is now paying or if the officers 
of a corporation, whose salaries are 
frozen under a law the Congress previ¬ 
ously passed, desire a 15 percent or 25 
percent Increase, as I view it, there will 
be nothing the Congress can do abaut 
it. if this proposal adopted is passed. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Of course, any Sena¬ 
tor who feels that way about it should 
vote against the committee amendment, 
even if the amount is reduced to $1,500. 

Mr. LUCAS. I Will say to the Senator 
from Kentucky that that is my position. 

Mr. BARKLEY. There is no incon¬ 
sistency between voting to reduce this 
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amount and then voUng against the 
whole amount, whatever it may be finally. 

Mr. LUCA8. I appreciate that. But 
I wished to call attention to the fact that 
some time ago the Congress passed a law 
freezing all salaries of $5,000 and over. 
In some instances we have slightly vio¬ 
lated that law by legislation we have 
passed. 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, wlU 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. OVERTON. Let me say that we 
would not be Increasing any salary. 
When we allow for an expense account 
any sum which has not previously been 
allowed, we are doing what practically 
all corporations are doing, anyway. 
They are allowing Idrger expense ac¬ 
counts. as their returns to the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue will show. I have 
no doubt that since the Little Steel for¬ 
mula was adopted, the expense accounts 
of the large corporations—I am merely 
guessing at It—have practically doubled. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I do not question 
what the Senator from Louisiana has 
said. Undoubtedly on that score the 
Members of Congress are laboring at a 
disadvantage as compared to everyone 
else in the country. The only question is 
whether we now wish to correct that 
situation at this particular juncture. 
That seems to me to be the only ques¬ 
tion involved. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the amendment 
of the Senator from Kentucky to the 
committee amendment, as modified. 

Mr. HATCH, Mr, President, I have lis¬ 
tened to a great deal of the debate and 
argument and I have been perplexed, as 
1 have said. 

I now withdraw the substitute which I 
have offered. 

Also, Mr. President, I shall move to lay 
the committee amendment on the table. 
1 so move. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
substitute of the Senator from New Mex¬ 
ico has been withdrawn. 

The question now is on the motion of 
the Senator from New Mexico to lay the 
committee amendment as modified on 
the table. 

Mr. BAREHEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HATCH. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Does not the Senator 
think that instead of moving to lay the 
entire committee amendment on the 
table, we should have a straight-out vote 
and should let the Senate go on record 
on it? 

Mr. HATCH. No; I do not think so. 
I do not think so because of the nature 
of the discussion which has occurred 
on the floor'of the Senate and the senti¬ 
ments which have been expressed. 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, is the 
motion deb atable? 

Hie PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
motion to lay on the table is not de¬ 
batable. 

Mrl HATCH. Mr. President, I with¬ 
hold my motion in order to permit the 
Senator from Louisiana to debate it. 

Mr. OVERTON. I do not wish to de¬ 
bate it. I wish to request the yeas and 
hays on the motion. 


Mr. HATCH. Well, Mr. President. Z 
withhold my motion, I think we had 
better table the committee amendment 
and then take up the House provision* 
and let it an go to conference. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, wiU 
the Senator yield there? 

Mr. HATCH. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. We could do the same 
if the committee amendment were re¬ 
jected on a vote. 

Mr. HATCH. Very well. 

Mr. BARKLEY. It is not necessary to 
table it in order to accomplish that. 

Mr. HATCH. Very well. 

Well, Mr. President, I have withdrawn 
my motion. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend¬ 
ment of the Senator from Kentucky to 
the committee amendment, as modified. 

Mr. MORSE. I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, when 
the yeas and nays were requested a few 
minutes ago, a sufficient number was not 
developed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. A suf- 
fleient number did not join in the request 
for the yeas and nays a few minutes ago. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator 
from Kentucky FMr. Barkley] to the 
committee amendment, as modified. 

The amendment to the committee 
amendment, as modified, was rejected. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment, as modified, on page 2, in 
line 1. 

Mr. MORSE. I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and 
the legislative clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. WAGNER (when his name was 
called). On this vote I have a general 
pair with the junior Senator from Kansas 
fMr. ReedI. I am Informed that if he 
were present he would vote as I propose 
to vote. Therefore I am at liberty to vote. 
I vote ''nay." 

The roll call was concluded. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Chair announces that his colleague the 
Junior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
Stewart], who is visiting the battlefields 
of Europe, if present and voting, would 
vote "nay.” 

Mr. GERRY. I announce that the 
junior Senator from Virginia [Mr. Byrd], 
is necessarily absent. If be were present 
he would vote "nay.” 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I announce that my 
colleague, the junior Senator from Ala¬ 
bama LMr. Hxll] is absent because of 
illness in his family. 

Mr. WAGNER. I announce that the 
Junior Senator from New York fMr, 
Mead] is absent because of illness. If he 
were present he would vote "nay." 

Mr. BARKLEY. I announce that the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Glass!, the 
Senator from New Meidco [Mr. Craviz], 
and the Senator from Nevada [Mr. SORVO- 
bam! are absent because of Illness. 

The Senator from Florida fMr. 
Andrews] is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Texas [Mr. CON^ 
NALLY] is absent on official business as a 


delegate to the International Conference 
in San Franoiieo. 

The Senator from CaUfomla [Mr. 
Downey!, the Senator from Pennsyl¬ 
vania [Mr. QumET!, the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. Jqbnston!, the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Murdock! . the 
Senator,from Montana [Mr. Murray], 
and the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
Hylor! are absent on public business. 

The Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
Eastland], the Senator from South Caro¬ 
lina [Mr. Maybanx!, the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. McClellan], the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. RussellI, and the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Stewart! 
are absent visiting battlefields in Europe. 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
Kilgore J, the Senator from Washington 
[Mr. Mitchell!, and the Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. Tunnell] are absent on 
official business for the Special Commit¬ 
tee Investigating the National Defense 
Program. 

The Senator from Nevada [Mr. Mc- 
Carran] is absent on official business. 

The Senator from Arizona [Mr. Mc¬ 
Farland! and the Senator from Montana 
[Mr. Wheeler] are absent on official 
business for the Committee on Inter¬ 
state Commerce. 

The Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
Tydinqs], chairman of the Committee 
on Territories and Insular Affairs, is In- 
si^ecting the Philippine Islands and 
therefore necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Texas [Mr. Con- 
NALLY] has a general pair with the 
Senator from Michigan LMr. Vanden- 
BERGl, but I am not advised how either 
Senator would vote if present and voting. 

The Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
Maybank] has a pair with the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. Stewart!. If pres¬ 
ent and voting the Senator from South 
Carolina would vote "yea” and the Sen¬ 
ator from Tennessee "nay.” 

The Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
Eastland! and the Senator from Georgia 
[Mr. Russell! if present and voting 
would vote "nay.” 

Mr. WHITE. The Senator from Ver¬ 
mont [Mr. Austin], the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. Brooes], and the Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. Wherry] are absent 
by leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from Michigan [Mr. Van- 
denberg] is absent on official business 
as a delegate to the International Con¬ 
ference at San Francisco. 

The Senator from Idaho [Mr. Thomas! 
and the Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
Millikin! are absent because of Illness. 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
Hawkes! is absent on official business by 
leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Brew¬ 
ster!, the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
Ball!, and the Senator from Michigan 
[Mr. Ferguson! are absent on official 
business of the Senate as members of 
the Mead committee. 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. Cafe- 
hart! is necessarily absent on official 
business. 

The Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
Robertson! is absent by leave of the 
Senate on official business of the Com¬ 
mittee on Public Lands and Surveys. 
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Boiatar thsm South Dakota tlir. 
QuiMiY]* the Senator from Kaniiaii tMr. 
RfeiD], the Senator from West Viriinia 
UMEr. Biviioomb] are ahsent on olBcial 
business of the Senate as members of a 
aubbomxnlttee of the Senate. 

The Senator frmn Ohio [Mr. BuetokI 
is necessarily absent. If present he 
would vote '^nayi** 

The result was announced—yeas 9, 
nays 43, as follows: 

TBAS-^ 


Bankhead 

Hayden 

Overton 

Bridget 

llagnueon 

Thomas, Utah 

Qreen 

Myere 

Tobey 




Aiken 

Hart 

RadcUffe 

Bailey 

Batch 

BaltonstaJl 

Barkley 

BUbo 

Biokenlooper 

Hoey 

Sbipstead 

smith 

Brlggi 

Johnson. CMo. 

Tart 

Buck 

LaFollette 

Thomas, Okla. 

Buehfleld 

Danger 

Wagner 

Butler 

Lucae 

Walsh 

Capper 

lIcKellar 

White 

Cordon 

McMShon 

Wiley 

Donnell 

Moore 

Willis 

Bllender 

Morse 

Wilson 

Fulbrtght 

O’Daniel 

Young 

Oeorge 

OMahoney 


Gerry 

Pepper 
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Andrews 

Gtiiley 

Murray 

Austin 

Gurney 

Reed 

BaU 

Hawkes 

Revercomb 

Brewster 

Hill 

Robertson 

Brooks 

Johnson. Calif. 

Ruesell 

Burton 

Johnston. B. C. 

Berugbam 

Byrd 

Kilgore 

Stewart 

Cigwhart 

McCaxran 

Taylor 

Chandler 

McClellan 

Thomas. Idaho 

Chaves 

McFarland 

Tunnell 

Connally 

Maybank 

Tydlngs 

Downey 

Mead 

Vandenberg 

Esetland 

MlUikln 

Wheeler 

Ferguson 

Mitchell 

Wherry 

Glaee 

Murdock 



So the committee amendment on page 
2, In line 1, as modiSed, was rejected. 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, on be¬ 
half of the committee 1 send to the desk 
an amendment and ask to have It read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Louisiana will be stated. 

The liEfiiSLATZvi Clibk. On page 19, 
line 25* after the word ^'available", it is 
propos^ to Insert the following proviso: 
"Provided, That for the purpose of deter¬ 
mining the deductability of expenses un¬ 
der the Income-tax laws the home of a 
Senator, Representative, Delegate, and 
the Resident Commissioner from Puerto 
Rico shall be deemed to be his domicile in 
the State in which or for which he is 
chosen, or in the Territory or possession, 
as the case may be.** 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, It will 
be observed that the amendment carries 
with it no expense allowance and no 
additional compensation. It mer^ de¬ 
clares that for the purpose of determin¬ 
ing the deductibility of expenses under 
the tax laws the doxnicUe or home 
of a Senator, Representative, Delegate, 
imd the Resident Commlsidoner from 
Puerto Rloo lihan be deemed to be In the 
State or Territory in which or for which 
he been elected. 

Mr. President,! have already presented 
the matter In argument. 1 see no neoes- 
ally of arguing It further. The amend¬ 
ment would put Senators and Represent- 
attvee inline with representatives of cor¬ 
porations, and In Une with businessmen, 
professional men. Judges, and an em¬ 
ployees generally. 


Ml*. JC«NBON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, am I correct in understanding 
that the Senator from Louisiana said 
that the provision on page 19 of the bill 
had already been passed by the S«iate? 

Mr. OVERTON. No: I did not say 
that. I offered an amendment. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I under¬ 
stood the Senator to say that the pro¬ 
vision in the bill- 

Mr. OVERTON. No; nothing in con¬ 
nection with my amendment has yet 
been acted upon by tlie Senate. 

Mr, JOHNSON of Colorado. I invite 
the attention of the Senator to the fact 
that when the provision on page 19 was 
reached I made it known that I expected 
to offer an amendment. 

Mr. OVERTON. That is true; but I 
think the committee amendments, by 
unanimous consent, are first being con¬ 
sidered. I do not know what amend¬ 
ment the Senator from Colorado will 
offer. The amendment which I have of¬ 
fered has to do with the provision on 
page 19, b^innUig in line 16, in which 
the House provided for the payment of 
an expense allowance of $2,500 per an¬ 
num to assist in defraying expenses, and 
so forth. 

That language remains undisturbed. 
What I am seeking to do is merely to 
declare legislatively that the domicile of 
Senators and Representatives shall be 
within their respective home States. The 
amendment has nothing to do with the 
item of allowance, and has nothing to 
do with additional compensation. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, wUl the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. OVERTON. I yield. 

Mr. HATCH. Does the Senator think 
that a legislative act could add to the 
Constitution? 

Mr. OVERTON. Today a legislative 
act takes precedence over the Constitu¬ 
tion, so far as the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue is concerned. 

Mr. LANQER. If adopted, this lan¬ 
guage will mean that if a person comes 
to Washington from some State and ac¬ 
cepts a job with the Federal Government 
he will have to pay an income tax, 

Mr. OVERTON. It does not refer to 
that situation whatever. It simply de¬ 
clares that the home of the Senator from 
North Dakota shall be in North Dakota 
and not in the city of Washington. 

Mr LANGER. Yes; but it does not 
say anything about a Federal employee 
whose home is in North Dakota. 

Mr. OVERTON. No. 

Mr. LANGER. It would secm to me 
that an exception is being made. 

Mr. OVERTON. No; no exception 
whatever is being made. In this ta unend - 
ment we are dealing with Senators. 

Mr. LANGER. And with RQ^rescnta- 
tives. 

Mr. OVERTON. Yes. 

Mr. LANGER. The result Is that if a 
person from North Dakota^ example, 
obtains a Job here in Wkihington and 
is paid a salary of MVJpOO A pear, he will 
be required to pay ah hmome tax. but 
the Senator from Xouiaigaia and 1 will 
not be required to ppy one. 

Mr. OVERTON. Ob. ho. 

The PRBSlDlNT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend¬ 


ment offered by the Senator from Lou¬ 
isiana. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, a par¬ 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Is the amendment 
which has been proposed by the Senator 
from Louisiana to apply at the end of 
the provision on page 19 which provides 
an expense allowance of $2,500 to the 
Members of the other House? 

Mr. OVERTON. That is correct. It 
would not interfere with the provision 
in any way. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Senator from 
Colorado [Mr. JobiisonI announced the 
other day that he intended to move to 
strike that language from the bill. 

Mr. OVERTON. He may do so. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The parliamentary 
inquiry I wish to propound is whether 
the adoption of the amendment would 
in any way interfere with what the Sena¬ 
tor from Colorado has announced he 
wishes to do. 

The PRESIDENT, pro tempore. It 
would not foreclose the Senator from 
Colorado from making his motion. 

Mr. OVERTON. If the Senator fronji 
Colorado moves to strllce out the lan¬ 
guage contained in the House text on 
page 19, lines 16 to 25, inclusive, it will 
not affect this amendment if it be agreed 
to. 

Mr. BARKLEY. If the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Colorado 
should be agreed to, and the pending 
amendment should be left suspended as 
a proviso, it would look awkward. 

Mr. OVERTON. The Senator may be 
correct, and I shall modify the amend¬ 
ment merely by having it provide, after 
line 25, that a new paragraph shall be 
inserted- 

Mr. BARKLEY. That would be bet¬ 
ter. 

Mr. OVERTON. A new paragraph in 
the words 1 have read, leaving out the 
word "provided.’* Just let it read, "For 
Vat purpose of determining the deducti¬ 
bility of expenses under the income-tax 
laws the home of a Senator, Represent¬ 
ative, Dekgate. and the Resident Com¬ 
missioner from Puerto Rico shall be 
deemed to be his domicile in the State 
for which he is chosen, or in the Terri¬ 
tory or possession, as the case may be." 
That makes it an independent provi¬ 
sion. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I should 
like to ask the distinguished Senator 
whether under the amendment there will 
be a difference between an ordinary Fed¬ 
eral worker and a Senator or Represent¬ 
ative, so far as income taxes are con¬ 
cerned? 

Mr. OVERTON, No. When the rep¬ 
resentative of a large corporation in 
North Dakota comes to Washington he 
will get the same treatment as a Senator 
or Representative. Although the repre¬ 
sentative of the coiporation may have a 
glorious, glamorous expense account 
with which to provide wad enjoy mag¬ 
nificent entertainment here, his expenses 
will be deductible. 

Mr. LANGER. I understand iperf ectly 
it is the purpose of the Senator to put 
Senators and Representatives of a State 
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in the same class with the great busi¬ 
nessman who has this glamorous and 
glorious time. 

Mr. OVERTON. And with the small 
businessman. 

Mr. LANOER. I'am worrying about 
the Federal worker. I want to know 
whether a person from the Senator's 
State who takes a job in Washington is 
also going to be allowed to deduct ex¬ 
penses paid out of his salary, so far as 
Income taxes are concerned? 

Mr. OVERTON. I am not an expert 
on income-tax law. but I think he will 
be. If he comes here in the discharge 
of a public office to perform temporary 
duties, his expenses will be deductible. 

Mr. LANOER. I thank the Senator. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend¬ 
ment offered by the Senator from 
Louisiana. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I ask 
for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, the effect of the amendment, 
as the senior Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
George] pointed out a little while ago, 
might very well be that it would be im¬ 
possible for any taxes at all to be col¬ 
lected on a Senator's salary. The 
amendment, as I see it, is extremely 
obnoxious because it practically makes 
a Senator's salary tax-free. The Sen¬ 
ator from North Dakota pointed out 
something which Is extremely important. 
He says that a citizen coming from the 
State of North Dakota to Washington 
and getting a job and working in one of 
the departments, is not to be given the 
advantage of such a provision as this. 
Re votes in North Dakota, he maintains 
his residence there, that is his home, but 
he does not get any tax exemption for 
the expenses to which he is put because 
he lives in the city of Washington, which 
of course, as the Senator from North 
Dakota has pointed out, results in a dis¬ 
crimination between the Members of 
Congress and persons working in the 
departments. 

But that is not the worst feature of the 
amendment. According to the state¬ 
ment the Senator from Georgia made 
earlier, under this amendment a man 
might very well have a tax exemption 
greater than his Income, and I do not 
know whether it would stop with his 
Income. Senators might have outside 
incomes, and if we make this sort of 
provision a part of the law, I do not know 
whether it would stop at $10,000 or go 
beyond $10,000. My opinion is that it 
would go just as far as the Senator 
desired to file a claim for exsmuea. 

1 most earnestly hope that the amend¬ 
ment will not be agreed to without a 
record vote. I do not see how we can 
tford to adopt an amendment of th is 
kind, changing the tax laws with respect 
to Members of the Senate and the House, 
hanging the revenue laws, without a 
record vote, refusing, indeed, to have a 
record vote. I 'see it, the amendment 
contains aH^e bad. features of the 
amendment ule Senate voted down just 
a few momeMb ago. and I most sincerely 


hope we may have a yea-and-nay vote 
on it. 

Mr. President, I ask for the yeas and 
nays on this question. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is the 
demand sufficiently seconded? 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I wish 
to say just a word. I find myself in¬ 
evitably in agreement with the Senator 
from Colorado, the Senator from Geor¬ 
gia, and the Senator from North Dakota. 
This is a provision which applies only to 
Members of Congress. It would not ap¬ 
ply to any other Government employee 
who maintains a voting residence in his 
home State, and comes to Washington 
to work. He would not be allowed any 
deduction for railroad fare or expenses 
in getting to Washington or while he is 
in Washington, and it seems to me that 
when we are changing the tax laws, we 
should change them so as to affect every¬ 
one, and not pick out an island of safety 
for our own membership. Therefore I 
shall vote agains t the amendment. 

Mr. LA POLLETTE. Mr. President, 
just a brief word on one aspect of this 
matter which I think the Senate should 
keep in mind. I think there should be 
very careful study of the decision of The 
Tax Court, as it is now called, on the 
quesUon of allowable deductions, but it 
seems to me we should also bear In mind 
that the House of Representatives nat¬ 
urally is very jealous of its prerogatives, 
and that we might jeopardize the con¬ 
sideration of the pending bill by attach¬ 
ing ttUs amendment to it. It seems to 
me there is some ground at least to be 
apprehensive that the House might feel 
that we had Invaded their prerogatives 
under the Constitution in Initiating reve¬ 
nue legislation. 

y,"'- OVERTON, wm the Senator 

^ POIIjETTE. I am glad to 
yield to the able Senator. 

mo^ed does not appear as a proviso to 
the House provision. It appears as a sepa- 
rate amendment. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. That, it seems to 
me, would make it even more likely to 
be rejected, or to make the House feel that 
we had invaded their prerogatives, be¬ 
cause if it were attached to the other 
amendment, it might be said that the 
House itself had opened the door on this 
question. 

Mr. OVERTON. I may say that I have 
conferred with the conferees who will 
represent the House, and the amendment 
is perfectly agreeable to them. 

LA FOLLETTE. I was wondering 
what might be the action of the Ways 
and Means Committee, which really has 
the responsibility of protecting the House 
jurisdiction over the prerogative of ini¬ 
tiating revenue legislation. 

Mr. President, 1 desire 
^ a word. I express^ myself 

a fw ^ys ago with respect to the general 
subject matter, and I merely wish to re- 
peat at this time that I do not propose 
to vote myself a special, privileged status 
under tlm tax laws of the United States, 
and I hope the Senate of the United 


States will not take action pointing in 
that direction. 

Mr. OMAHONBY. Mr. President, in 
view of the fact that there is not to be a 
record upon the amendment— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
yeas and nays have been ordered. 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. Very well. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
yeas and nays have been ordered, and the 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. WAGNER (when his name was 
called). I have a pair with the junior 
Senator from Kansas [Mr. RxedI. I 
transfer that pair to the junior Sena¬ 
tor from California [Mr. Downet] and 
will vote. I vote “nay." 

I also announce that my colleague, 
the Junior Senator from New York [Mr. 
MeadI is absent because of illness. If he 
were present he would vote "nay." 

Mr. GERRY. Mr. President, making 
the same statement with respect to the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. ByroI as on 
the previous vote, I announce that, if 
present, he would vote “nay." 

The roll call was concluded. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Chair will state that his colleague, the 
junior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
Stewart] . who is visiting the battlefields 
of Europe, if present would vote “nay." 

Mr. BARKLEY. I announce that the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Glass], the 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Chavez], 
the Senator from New York [Mr. Mead], 
and the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
SCRUGHAM] are absent because of Illness. 

The Senator from Florida [Mr. An¬ 
drews! and the Senator from Missis¬ 
sippi [Mr. Bilbo] are necessarily absent. 
The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Chandler], the Senator from California 
[Mr. Downey], the Senator from Penn¬ 
sylvania [Mr. Guffey] , the Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. Johnston], 
the Senator from Utah [Mr. Murdock], 
the Senator from Montana [Mr. Mur¬ 
ray], and the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
Taylor] are absent on public business. 

The Senator from Texas [Mr. Con- 
nally] is absent on official business as 
a delegate to the International Confer¬ 
ence in San Francisco. 

The Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
Eastland], the Senator from South Caro¬ 
lina [Mr. Maybanx], the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr, McClellan], and the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. Russell] are 
absent visiting battlefields in Europe. 

The Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
Hill] is absent because of illness in bis 
family. 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
Kilgore], the Senator from Washington 
[Mr. Mitchell], and the Senator from 
Delaware (Mr. Tunnell] are absent on 
official business for the Special Com¬ 
mittee Investigating the National De¬ 
fense Program. 

The Senator from Nevada [BIr. Mo- 
Carran] is absent on official business. 

The Senator from Arizona [BIr. Mo- 
FARLAzm] and the Senator from 
[BIr. Wruler] are absent on official busi¬ 
ness for the Interstate Commerce Com¬ 
mittee. 
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Thft Senator from Marylanil CMr. 
Ttdxkos], chairman of the Committee 
on Territories and insular Affairs, is in¬ 
specting the Philippine Islands, and 
thmfore is necessar^ absent. 

The Senator from Texas CBIr. Cok- 
NALLY] has a general pair with the Sen¬ 
ator from Michigan CMr. VAimsirBiRa]. 
I am not advised how either Senator 
would vote if present and voting. 

Mr. WHITE. The Senator from Ver¬ 
mont CMr. Austin 1, the Senator from 
Illinois CMr. Bsooxsj. and the Senator 
from Nebraska CMr. WimtaY] are absent 
by leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from Michigan CMr. Van- 
oiNBSRGl Is absent on official business as 
a delegate to the International Confer¬ 
ence at San Francisco. 

The Senator from Idaho CMr. TkomasI 
.and the Senator from Colorado CMi*. 
Muxtkin] are absent because of Ulness. 

The Senator from New Jersey CMr. 
Kawxes] is absent on official business by 
leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from Maine CMr. Bbew> 
STXR.1. the Senator from Minnesota CMr. 
Ball], and the Senator from Michigan 
CMr. FSrgusonJ are absent on official 
business of the Senate as members of 
the Mead committee. 

The Senator from Indiana CMr. Cape- 
hart] is necessarily absent on official 
business. 

The Senator from Wyoming CMr. 
Robertson] Is absent by leave of the Sen¬ 
ate on official business of the Committee 
on Public Lands and Survesrs. 

The Senator from South Mkota CMr. 
Gurney], the Senator from Kansas CMr. 
REED], and the Senator from West Vir¬ 
ginia CMr. Revercomb] are absent on of¬ 
ficial business of the Senate as members 
of a subcommittee of the Senate. 

The Senator from Ohio CMr. Burton] 
* is necessarily absent. If present he 
would vote ‘‘nay.’' 

The result was announced—yeas 13, 


nays 38, 

as follows: 



YEAS—13 


Bankhead 

Hayden 

Thomas, Okla. 

Bridges 

Magnuson 

Thomas. Utah 

Buehfleld 

Myers 

Tobey 

Pulbrlght 

Overton 


Green 

Pepper 



NAYS—38 


Aiken 

Hatch 

Radcllffe 

Bailey 

Hickenlooper 

Saltonstall 

Barkley 

Briggs 

Roey 

Johnson, Colo. 

Sblpstead 

Smith 

Buck 

La FoUette 

Taft 

Butler 

Langer 

Wagn«r 

Capper 

Lucas 

Walsh 

Cordon 


White 

Poxmell 

licllkhon 

Wiley 

XUender 

Mbore 

wniis 

George 

Morse 

Wilson 

Gerry 

0*Danlel 

Yeung 

Hart 

O'MAhoney 
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Andrews 

Glass 

Murdock 

Austin 

Guffey 

Murray 

BaU 

Gurney 

Heed 

BUbo 

Hawkes 

Bevereomb 

Brewster 

HIU 

Boberteon 

Brooks 

Johneon, Calif. 

Russell 

Burton 

Johnston, 8. C. 

Sertigham 

Byrd 

Oepsiiart 

XUaore 

iloOimn 

Stewart 

Taylor 

Chandler 

MeOleUan 

Thomas, Idaho 

Chaves 

MOfarland 

Tunnell 

Oonnally 

Maybank 

Tydings 

Downey 

Mead 

Vandenberg 

gastjand 

MUlikln 

Wheeler 

Ferguson 


Wemtf 


So Mr. Overton’s amendment was re¬ 
jected. 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, in 
providing for certain items last week, 
one providing for a night watchman was 
overlooked. I now offer an amendment 
which I send to the desk and ask to have 
stated. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The Legislative Clerk. On page 4. 
line 9. after ‘'$2,460,” it is proposed to 
insert “night watchman. $1,920, in lieu 
of night watchman provided by Senate 
Resolution No. 471, agreed to February 
28, 1931.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend¬ 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President. I move 
that the total in line 14 on page 4 be 
corrected in accordance with the amend¬ 
ment which has Just been agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Louisiana. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate re¬ 
consider the vote by which the commit¬ 
tee amendment on page 38. line 22, was 
adopted. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection? The Chair hears none, 
and the vote Is reconsidered. 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, I now 
offer an amendment to the committee 
amendment on page 38. line 22, to strike 
out “$331,000”, and to insert in lieu 
thereof “$332,800.” 

Mr. President, that represents an in¬ 
crease of $1,800. and it is for the pur¬ 
pose of hiring a nurse by the year to be 
in attendance upon tlie physician for 
the House and the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend¬ 
ment to the committee amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment 
was agreed to. 

The amendment, as amended, was 
agreed to. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I offer 
the amendment, which I send to the desk 
and ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The Legislative Clerk. On page 2, 
line 1. it Is piuposed to insert the fol¬ 
lowing: 

There shall be paid to each Senator, after 
January 2, 1945, an expense allowance Of 
$1,600 per annum to assist in defraylbg ex¬ 
penses related to or resulting from the dis¬ 
charge of bis ofllclal duties to be paid In equal 
monthly installments. For mak^ moh pay¬ 
ments through June 80, 1946, $8 16,000 , of 
which so much as is required to make such 
payments for the period from January S. 
1945. to June 80. 1945, both inehiBltgB, shall 
be immediately available. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. Pre$ldent, this 
amendment is very aimide. It provides 
for an increase of 18 percent, so It is 
within the Little Steel iormula. There 
are no tax provisiomi atteohed to it at all. 
Most of the debate welutve heard in the 
Senate has been directed against viola¬ 


tion of Little Steel formula, and. sec¬ 
ondly, against the granting of certain tax 
exemptions to Members of the Senate. 
My amendment does neither. It is a very 
simple amendment, providing merely an 
increase of $1,500. or 15 percent, which. 

I repeat, is within the Little Steel for¬ 
mula, and the amendment contains no 
tax exemptions whatsoever. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on the amendment offered by 
the Senator from New Hampshire. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President. I ask 
for the yeas and nays on my amend¬ 
ment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and 
the legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the rolL 

Mr. WAGNER (when his name was 
caUed). I have a pair with the Junior 
Senator frmn Kansas CMr. Reed]. 1 am 
informed that. If he were present and 
voting, he would vote as I intend to vote. 

I am therefore free to vote, and I vote 
“nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. GERRY. I-announce that the 
Junior Senator from Virginia fMr. Byrd! 
is necessarily absent. If he were present 
and voting, he would vote “nay,” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Chair will state that his colleague [Mr. 
Stewart], who is visiting the battle¬ 
fields of Europe, if present, would vote 
“nay.” 

Mr. BARKLEY. I announce that the 
Senator from Virginia IMr. Glass], the 
Senator from New Mexico IMr. Chavez], 
and the Senator from Nevada (Mr. 
ScRUGHAMl are absent because of Illness. 

The Senator from Florida IMr. An¬ 
drews] and the Senator from Arkansas 
IMr. PuLBRiCHT] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Kentucky fMr 
Chandler], the Senator from California 
(Mr. Downey], the Senator from Penn¬ 
sylvania [Mr. Gupfey], the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. Johnston!, the 
Senator from Utah IMr. Murdock], the 
Senator from Montana IMr. Murray], 
and the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Tay¬ 
lor] are absent on public business. 

The Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
Eastland], the Senator from South Caro¬ 
lina [Mr. Maybank], the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. McClellan], the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. Russell], and the 
Senator from Tennessee IMr. Stewart 1 
are absent visiting battlefields in Europe. 

The Senator from Alabama I Mr. Hill I 
is absent because of illness in his family. 
The Senator from Nevada (Mr. McCar- 
ran] is absent on official business. 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
Kilgore 1. the Senator from Washington 
[Mr. Mitchell], and the Senator from 
Delaware IMr. Tunnell] are absent on 
official business for the Special Commit¬ 
tee Investigating the National Defense 
Program. 

The Senator from Arizona [Mr. Mc¬ 
Farland] and the Senator from Montana 
IMr. Wheeler] are absent on official 
business for the Interstate Commerce 
Committee. 

The Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
Tydings], chairman of the Committee on 
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Territories and Insular Affairs, Is in¬ 
specting the Philippine Islands, and, 
therefore, is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Texas [Mr. Con- 
nallyI Is absent on official business as a 
delegate to the International Conference 
in San Francisco. He has a general pair 
with the Senator from Michigan tMr. 
VanoenbergI. I am not advised how 
either Senator would vote if present and 
voting. 

The Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
Eastland] if present and voting would 
vote “nay,” 

Mr. WHITE. The Senator from Ver¬ 
mont [Mr. Austin J. the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. Brooks 1 . and the Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. Wherry] are absent 
by leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
Vandenbero] is absent on official business 
as^ delegate to the International Con¬ 
ference at San Francisco. 

The Senator from Idaho [Mr. Thomas] 
and the Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
Milijkin] are absent because of illness. 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
HawkesI is absent on official business by 
leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Brew¬ 
ster], the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
Ball], and the Senator from Michigan 
[Mr. Ferguson] are absent on official 
business of the Senate as members of the 
Mead committee. 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. Cape- 
hart] is necessarily absent on official 
business. 

The Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
Robertson] Is absent by leave of the 
Senate on official business of the Com¬ 
mittee on Public Lands and Surveys. 

The Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
OurneyJ, the Senator from Kansas 
[Mr. Reed], and the Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. RevercombI are absent on 
official business of the Senate as members 
of a subcommittee of the Senate. 

The Senator from Ohio [Mr. Burton] 
Is necessarily absent. If present he 
would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 12, 
nays 38. as follows: 

YEAS—12 


Bankhead 

Magnuson 

Shlpstead 

Bridges 

Myers 

Taft 

Green 

Overton 

Thomas, Utah 

Hayden 

Pepper 

NAYS—88 

White 

Aiken 

Gerry 

O’Daniel 

Bailey 

Hart 

O’Mahoney 

Barkley 

Hatch 

Radellffe 

Bilbo 

Ulckenlooper 

Saltonstall 

Briggs 

Hoey 

Smith 

Buck 

Johnson, Colo. 

Thomas, Okla. 

Bushfield 

La FoUette 

Wagner 

Walsh 

Butler 

Langer 

Capper 

Lucas 

WUey 

Cordon 

McKellar 

WUlls 

Donnell 

McMahon 

Wilson 

XUender 

Moore 

Young 

George 

Morse 


NOT VOTING—46 

Andrews 

Bastland 

McOleUan 

Austin 

Ferguson 

McFarland 

Ball 

Ful bright 

Maybank 

Brewster 

Glass 

Mead 

Brooks 

Guffey 

Miiiikin 

Burton 

Gurney 

Mitchell 

Byrd 

Hawfcas 

Murdock 

Oapehart 

HUl 

Murray 

Chandler 

Johnson, Calif. 

Bead 

Chaves 

Johnston, a. C. Reveroomb 

ConnaUy 

Downey 

Kil^re 

McCsrrmn 

Robertson 

Russell 


Bonigbam Tobey Wheeler 

Stewart Tunnell Wherry 

Taylor Tydlnga 

Thomas, Idaho Vandenberg 

^ Mr. Bridges’ amendment was re¬ 
jected. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill is before the Senate and open to 
further amendment. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
Burton] . I offer the amendment which I 
send to the desk and ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Alabama on behalf of the Senator from 
Ohio will be stated. 

The Legislative Clerk. On page 14, 
line 6, it is proposed to strike out “$4 per 
day” and insert “$5 per day.” 

On page 14, line 7, it Is proposed to 
strike out “$15,204” and insert “$19,005.” 

On page 14, line 7. it is proposed to 
strike out “$279,494” and insert 
“$283,295.” 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, this 
amendment was offered in the commit¬ 
tee and submitted in the Senate by the 
junior Senator from Ohio [Mr. Burton 1. 
He is necessarily absent today, and has 
a.sked me to bring it to the attention of 
the Senate and offer it. 

The amendment refers to the pay for 
pages of the Senate. In the bill which 
we are now considering the House in¬ 
creased the pay of its pages to $5 a day. 
This amendment proposes to put the 
Senate pages on exactly the same basis 
as the House pages. I am not prepared 
to say which figure is right. I certainly 
do not begrudge these boys $5 a day, in 
view of the Increase in living costs which 
has occurred since the pay was fixed for 
the Senate pages. I know that it would 
be unhappy and very unfortunate to have 
the House* pages, doing the same sort of 
work, under the same roof, receiving a 
dollar a day more than the Senate pages 
receive. So I hope the amendment will 
be agreed to. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I yield. 

Mr. WHITE. I take it that it is as¬ 
sumed that the Senate pages are equal 
in all respects to those of the House. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I think they are at 
least equal. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Alabama 
I Mr. Bankhead] on behalf of the Sen¬ 
ator from Ohio [Mr. Burton], 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, I find 
myself very much in sympathy with the 
suggestion made by the Senator from 
Alabama with reference to the increase 
In compensation of Senate pages from $4 
to $5 a day. However, the whole question 
was laid before the committee. The sub- 
comiriittee did not act upon it. It deter¬ 
mined to lay it before the full committee. 
The amendment was offered in the full 
committee, and was voted down by a very 
large vote. Therefore, as representing 
the full committee, I find that 1 must op¬ 
pose the adoption of the amendment, and 

committee 

that the amendment should not be agreed 
to. If it is agreed to, I hope that it will 
not result in any undue Inflation. How¬ 


May28 

ever, that is another matter fdr discus¬ 
sion. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Ala\^ma 
[Mr. Bankhead] on behalf of the Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. Burton]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President. I 
urge Senators to remain in the Chamber 
in order that we may complete consid¬ 
eration of the bill today. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I offer 
the amendment which I send to the desk 
and ask tp have stated. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
New Mexico will be stated. 

The Legislativi Clerk. On page 16. 
line 15, after the figure “$401,762”, it 
Is proposed to strike out the period, 
insert a colon, and add the following: 
**Provided, That the Secretary of the 
Senate is hereby authorized and directed 
to pay from the contingent fund of the 
Senate to Julia C. Somerville, widow of 
J. A. Somerville, late an employee of 
the Senate, a sum equal to 6 months' 
compensation at the rate he was receiv¬ 
ing by law on February 15. 1945, said 
sum to be considered inclusive of funeral 
expenses and all other allowances.” 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, unfor¬ 
tunately both the Senators from Virginia 
are absent. In explanation of this 
amendment I send to the desk a letter 
which I ask to have read. 

The PRESIDENT pro terftpore. With¬ 
out objection, the letter will be read. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

Mat 23. 1946. 

CTOTIFXCATB AS TO BIBVXCR Of J. A. SOMX&VXLUE, 
DBCKASJm BBNATB XMFLOYSS 

To Whom It May Concern: 

Mr. Somerville was a Iqng-time Federal* 
employee. As far back as 1933 be entered 
the Federal service In a Held office In Vir¬ 
ginia; and from that day until almost the 
day of his death he remained In the Federal 
service on active duty. 

As to his service on Capitol HUl. he held 
three positions at various times, as follows: 
First he was In the Senate Office Building 
office of the Uxomas Jefferson Bicentennial 
Commission under the chairmanship of Sen¬ 
ator Glass. Next he was on the permanent 
roll of Senator Glass’s office until the summer 
of 1944, and during 1944-46 he was one of 
the Senate doorkeepers until within a few 
days of hts death. 

While holding the doorkeeper Job he was 
on furlough from Senator Glass's staff. Sev¬ 
eral times he was advised by this office that 
we were wlUlng to take him back whenever 
he BO elected. The doorkeeper job termi¬ 
nated on February 16, 1946; and unfor¬ 
tunately he became 111, went to Doctors* 
Hospital, and died on March 20, 1946, while 
in this furlough status. 

Mr. SomervlUe was always a faithful and 
conscientious employee. Pending now is the 
question whether the Senate wishes to vote 
to his widow the customary funeral benefit 
of 0 months* compensation. 

J. Rixxt SaCXTK, 
Secretary to Senator Olass. 

X certify that Mr. Somerville's basic salary 
was $1,740 per annum as of February 16. 
1946. 

Ooo Thompson, 

Financial Clerk of United State* Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Question is on agreeing to the amend- 
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ment offered, by the Senator from New 
Mexico mr.HAtCH]. 

Mr. L0CA8. Mr. Preeidait, before the 
vote on thU amendment, X think the Ben* 
ate idmuki know exactly what le pro- 
poeed. 

This la the aame kind of an amend¬ 
ment to basic law whidi was presented 
to the Committee to Audit and Control 
the Contingent Expenses of the Senate. 
At the present time there is definitely a 
provision in the statute which prohibits 
the payment of 9 months* compensation 
to anyone whose name has been re¬ 
moved from the pay roll. It is true, as 
the letter states, that this man was a 
faithful employee of the Senate for many 
years; but 5 or 6 months before his death 
his aervloea as a permanent employee 
were terminated. This claim was pre¬ 
sented to the Committee to Audit and 
Control the Contingent Expenses of the 
Senate, and we could not pay it, because 
the law was otherwise. 

This amendment proposes the enact¬ 
ment of class legislation for an individual 
who was merely temporarily on the pay 
roll. If we can do it for this individual, 
we shall be setting a precedent under 
which we shall have to do it for a great 
many others in the future. 

I have no interest one way or the other. 
1 do not know the man. I do not know 
the next of kin. I am merely calling the 
attention of the Senate to the fact that 
the adoption of the amendment would 
constitute a precedent which I think 
would be bad. 

Mr. HAYDEN Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. HAYDEN. The situation was 
that this old gentleman was emplosred 
by a commission organized by law. He 
was. not an employee of the Senate. 
Sub.^quently. I believe, he was in the of¬ 
fice of the senior Senator from Virginia 
(Mr. Glass! for a time. Again he was 
an employee of a Senator, he was not an 
employee of the Senate. 

Under similar resolutions we take care 
of widows of Senate employees. We do 
not pay 6 months’ salary to the widow of 
a person who has been employed in a 
Senator’s office. 

The third point is that this man was 
not on the pay roll. He did have a 
temporary appointment as a doorkeeper 
for a time, but he was not on the pay roll 
at the time of his death. 

As the Senator from Illinois has point¬ 
ed out, we would set a very bad precedent 
by appropriating money after a man had 
been separated from the pay roll. TXiis 
is not a clear-cut case of a man who was 
employed by the Senate for a period of 
time and was on the pay roll at the time 
of his death. It is a very different pic¬ 
ture. 

1 think the adoption of the amendment 
would set a very bad precedent, 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, 1 thank 
the Senator from Arizona. He is a mem¬ 
ber of the Committee to Audit and Con¬ 
trol the Contingent Expenses of the Sen¬ 
ate. and, as he knows, we have gone over 
this matter very carefully. Fbr some 
reason or other there has been one of 
the most persistent lobbies for this par- 
tlciulay bit of compensation that I have 
experienced since 1 have been chairman 


of the committee. I do not know why 
that is so. It may be that this is a needy 
case. Xt may be that it is right and 
proper and just that the compensation 
be granted. I merely wish to agree with 
my distinguished colleague, the senior 
Senator from Arizona, that we would be 
setting a very bad precedent for the fu¬ 
ture if we were to allow the requested 
compensation. 

Mr. HATCH obtained the fioor. 

B€r. BRIDGES. Mr. President- 

Mr. HATCH. I yield to the Senator 
from New Hampshire. 

Mr. BRIDGES. I wish to suggest a 
point of order that this item is legisla¬ 
tion on an appropriation bill. 

Mr. HATCH. I ask the Senator to 
withhold the point of order until I make 
a brief explanation. 

As I said in the beginning, Mr. Presi¬ 
dent. this man did not come from New 
Mexico. I have no personal interest 
whatever in the matter. I happen to 
know that both Senators from Virginia 
recommend this allowance. The Junior 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Byrd] intro¬ 
duced the resolution providing that this 
man's widow be given some compensa¬ 
tion. Perhaps it is some of the propa¬ 
ganda to which the Senator from Illinois 
has referred. There has also been read 
from the desk the letter from the Secre- 
retary to the senior Senator from Vir¬ 
ginia (Mr. Glass], explaining the situa¬ 
tion. I do not think we will be establish¬ 
ing any grave or disastrous precedent by 
allowing the requested compensation to 
the widow of this man—who was not a 
temporary employee of the Senate, be¬ 
cause we have it on the word of both 
Senators from Virginia that he was a 
regular employee, on the patronage of 
the senior Senator from Virginia fMr. 
Glass], and that he was compelled to 
take a furlough because of ill health. 
Mr. President, Senators do not have to 
take furloughs on account of ill health. 
When they become sick they draw their 
full compensation and salary. 

At any rate, this man drew $1,700 a 
year, and he had to take a furlough be¬ 
cause he was ill and could not return to 
his woric. While he was on his fur¬ 
lough—and according to the record they 
were always willing to reemploy hlnir— 
the poor man died. Now that he is dead 
it is proposed that his widow receive 
what I am informed is the customary 
allowance, namely, 6 months* salary. 
His annual salary was $1,700, so the pro¬ 
posed allowance would be one-half of 
$1,700. 

As 1 have said, I have no personal in¬ 
terest whatever in the matter. X still 
say, with all due respect to the distin¬ 
guished chairman of the Ckmuk^tee to 
Audit and Control the C<mtffimi Bx- 
penses of the Senate and to my friend 
the senior Senator from Ariao^ that 
the requested compensaUon wfS neither 
upset the finances of tlie Senate nor 
cause Inflation. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. IPresIdent, I make 
the point of order that the hern is legis¬ 
lation on an appropr latloa MU. 

The FRESIIISNT prp tenqxire. The , 
point of order Is sustained. 

Idr. JOSmONlff Mr. Pres¬ 

ident, I move that on page 19 the lan¬ 


guage in lines 16 to 25, Inclusive, be 
stricken from the bill. 

On that motion I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, as one 
who presumably will be on the committee 
of conference on behalf of the Senate, I 
hope the amendment will not be adopted. 
It not only would violate the rule of 
comity which exists between the two 
Houses—and I will not argue that ques¬ 
tion; it has previously been fairly well 
argued—but I think it would give the 
Senate conferees a great deal of trouble. 

I am inclined to the view that the con¬ 
ferees on the part of the House will scru¬ 
tinize meticulously all the amendments 
made on the part of the Senate if we 
undertake to interfere with the provi¬ 
sions which would regulate expenditures 
with reference to the household of the 
Members of the House of Representa¬ 
tives. On that point 1 speak advisedly. 

With that. I have nothing more to say. 
But we will probably have a very long 
and prolonged conference on this matter. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, on this 
amendment let me say that 1 feel that 
since the beginning of the history of this 
country the House of Representatives has 
stood on its own. and the Senate has 
stood on its own. on legislative approm'i- 
ation bills. If the House of Represent¬ 
atives has courage enough and has the 
courage of its convictions to vote for an 
expense account for its Members, it Is 
entitled to have it; and the Senate of the 
United States, because of being timid or 
because of various other reasons, some 
of which I grant are very sincere ones, 
should not attempt to interfere. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado, Mr. Pres¬ 
ident, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BRIDGES. No; I will not yield. 

Mr. Pi*esldent, I think the House of 
Representatives Is entitled to have its 
way. I hope that the Senate, not hav¬ 
ing provid^ similarly for itself in this 
bill, will not attempt to begin to regulate 
the activities of the House of Represent¬ 
atives. I think the House of Represent¬ 
atives can well be jealous of its stand. 
1 think the House should resent any in¬ 
terference on the part of the Senate. 1 
hope the Senate will continue to follow 
the procedure which thus far has been 
maintained. 

Apparently the Senate wishes to go on 
record as being in favor of making the 
Senate a millionaires' club. That would 
result In forcing out Members of mod¬ 
erate means, including myself and other 
Senators, and It would restrict member¬ 
ship in the Senate to persons of wealth, 
whether inherited or acquired by other 
means. If that is what the Senate wishes. 
It is up to the Senate. But let us not 
attempt to regulate the morals of the 
House of Representatives. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BRIDGES. Certainly. 

Mr. MORSE. I merely wish to state 
to the Senator that I am willing to trade 
my assets and liabilities for his. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, let me 
say that I grant that many of the Mem¬ 
bers of the Senate have been very sincere 
In their arguments today, and the Sena¬ 
tor from Oregon has been one of them. 
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But I am afraid he would make a bad 
trade if he traded his assets and UabiU- 
ties for mine. 

The PR E S IDE NT pro tempore. The 
question is on the amendment of the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. Johnson J 
to strike from the bill the provision on 
page 19, lines 16 to 25, inclusive. The 
sreas and nays have been demanded and 
ordered. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll 

Mr. WAGNER (when his name was 
called). On this vote I have a pair with 
the Junior Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
RiKDl. Not knowing how he would vote. 
I transfer that pair to the Junior Senator 
from California [Mr. Downey] and will 
vote. I vote “nay." 

Mr. BARKLEY. I announce that the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Glass], the 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Chavez], 
the Senator from New York [Mr. Mead], 
and the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
ScRTTOHAM] are absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Florida [Mr. An¬ 
drews! and the Senator from Mississippi 
[Mr. Bilbo] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Virginia [Mr. Byrd], 
the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. East- 
land], the Senator from South Carolina 
[Mr. Maybank] , the Senator from Arkan¬ 
sas [Mr. McC^lellan], the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. Russell], and the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. Stewart] are ab¬ 
sent visiting battlefields in Europe. 

The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Chandler], the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
MmiDocx], the Senator from California 
[Mr. Downey], the Senator from Mon¬ 
tana [Mr. Murray] , and the Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. Taylor! are absent on pub¬ 
lic business. 

The Senator from Texas [Mr. Connal- 
lY] is absent on official business as a del¬ 
egate to the International Conference in 
San Francisco. 

The Senator from Alabama [Mr. Hill] 
Is absent because of illness in his family. 

The Senator from West Virginia (Mr. 
Kilgore] , the Senator from Washington 
[Mr. Mitchell] and the Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. Tunnell] are absent on 
official business for the Special Committee 
Investigating the National Defense Pro¬ 
gram. 

The Senator from Nevada [Mr. McCar- 
xan] is absent on official business. 

The Senator from Arizona [Mr. Mc¬ 
Farland] and the Senator from Montana 
[Mr. Wheeler] are absent on official 
business for the Committee on Interstate 
Commerce. 

The Senator from Maryland [Mr. Tyd- 
XNGS], chairman of the Committee on 
Territories and Insular Affairs, is in¬ 
specting the Philippine Islands and 
therefore is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Texas [Mr. Con- 
wallt] has a general pair with the Sen¬ 
ator from Michigan [Mr. Vandenbero], 
I am not advised how either Senator 
would vote if present and voting. 

Mr. WHITE. The Senator from Ver¬ 
mont [Mr. Austin], the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. Baooxg], and the Senator 
from Kebrapika [Mr. Wherry] are absent 
by leave ^4he Senate. 

The SlUktor from Michigan [Mr. Van- 
DSNBBRo] is absent on official business as 


a delegate to the International Confer¬ 
ence at San Francisco. 

The Senator from Idaho [Mr. Thomas] 
and the Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
Millixin] are absent because of illness. 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
Hawxes] is absent on official business by 
leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Brew¬ 
ster], the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
Ball], and the Senator from Michigan 
[Mr. Ferguson] are absent on official 
business of the Senate as members of 
the Mead Committee. 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. Cape- 
hart] is necessarily absent on official 
business. 

The Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
Robertson] is absent by leave of the Sen¬ 
ate on official business of the Committee 
on Public Lands and Surveys. 

The Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
Gurney], the Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
Reed], and the Senator from West Vir¬ 
ginia [Mr. Revercoieb] are absent on 
official business of the Senate as mem¬ 
bers of a subcommittee of the Senate. 

The Senator from Ohio [Mr. Burton] 
is necessarily absent. 

The result was announced—yeas 22, 
nays 28, as follows: 

YEAS—22 


Bailey 

Gerry 

O’Daniel 

Barkley 

Hatch 

Radcliffe 

Butler 

Hlckenlooper 

Baltonstall 

Capper 

Hoey 

Walsh 

Cordon 

Johnson, Colo. 

WUey 

Donnell 

McMahon 

Wilson 

EUender 

Moore 


George 

Morse 

NAYS—28 


Aiken 

La Follette 

Taft 

Bankhead 

Langer 

Thomas. Okla. 

Bridges 

Lucas 

Thomas, Utah 

Brlgge 

McKellar 

Tobey 

Buck 

Magnuson 

Wagner 

Fulbrlght 

Myers 

White 

Green 

O'Mahoney 

Willis 

Hart 

Overton 

Yoxmg 

Hayden 

Pepper 


Johnston, 6. C. Smith 



NOT VOTING—46 

Andrews 

Glass 

Reed 

Austin 

Guffey 

Revercomb 

Ball 

Gurney 

Robertson 

Bilbo 

Hawkes 

Russell 

Brewster 

Hill 

Berugham 

Brooks 

Johnson. Calif. 

Shlpstead 

Burton 

Kilgore 

Stewart 

Bushfleld 

McCarran 

Taylor 

Byrd 

McClellan 

Thomas, Idaho 

Capehart 

McFarland 

Tunnell 

Chandler 

Maybank 

Tydlngs 

Chavez 

Mead 

Vandenberg 

Connally 

MiUikin 

Wheeler 

Downey 

Mitchell 

Wherry 

Eastland 

Murdock 


Ferguson 

Murray 



So the amendment of Mr. Johnson of 
Colorado was rejected. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. 
President, as the bill now stands, prac¬ 
tically all persons employed in the Cap¬ 
itol, except Senators and the employees 
in the Senate library—I am speaking of 
the personnel—have been granted in¬ 
creases in salary. In this building we 
have a Senate library, which is presided 
over by very efficient employees, as I can 
testify, having for many years availed 
myself of their services. Before offering 
the amendment which I have in mind I 
desire to make a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Earlier 
in the day the Senator from Tennessee 


[Mr. McKellar], the present occupant of 
the chair, read a rule of the Committee 
on Appropriations. After doing so he 
withdrew certain amendments which he 
had previously offered. If it be now In 
order I desire to offer the same amend¬ 
ments. I ask if there Is any Inhibition 
in the rules or in the law which would 
prevent me from offering such amend¬ 
ments. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Chair states that there is no inhibition in 
the law. The Senator may offer any 
amendment which he desires to offer. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I offer 
the amendment which I send to the desk 
and ask to have read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will state the amendment proposed 
by the Senator from Oklahoma. 

The Legislative Clerk. On page 3, 
line 19, after the word “librarian". It is 
proposed to strike out “$3,600" and in¬ 
sert “$4,500"; and on page 3, line 21, after 
the words “first assistant librarian", to 
strike out “$3,120" and insert “$3300." 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, I 
make the point of order against the 
amendment that it is not authorized by 
statute, not covered by any Budget esti¬ 
mate, and has not been reported by any 
standing committee of the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Chair very reluctantly sustains the point 
of order. 

Mr. OVERTON. I make the point of 
order- 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. The point of order 
has been sustained. 

Mr. OVERTON. I understand; but In 
view of the statement of the Chair I 
wish to state that the whole matter was 
submitted to the full committee, and the 
amendment, as well as other amend¬ 
ments for Increases in salary which were 
submitted to the committee, were re¬ 
jected, as the Chair well knows. The 
committee would have liked very much 
to have made additional recommenda¬ 
tions, but if it had done so it would have 
been necessary to make quite a number 
of recommendations for increases in 
compensation. If the committee had 
agreed to the increase proposed by the 
Senator from Oklahoma it would have 
had to provide for many other increases. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. Pres¬ 
ident, the Senator from Louisiana, in 
arguing the point of order, made the 
point that there was no Budget estimate 
for this Item. I hope the Chair will not 
sustain the point of order on that one 
particular ground. The Senate is not 
bound by the Budget estimates. There 
is no law which requires the Senate, or 
the House for that matter, to observe 
Budget estimates any more than mere 
recommendations. I should like to have 
the Chair, if he will, clarify his ruling 
and state that it was not based upon that 
one particular ground. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from Louisiana made his point 
on three grounds. One was that the 
appropriation was not authorized by law, 
and that was the ground on which the 
point was sustained. Ihe Chair assures 
the Senator that the Chair very reluc¬ 
tantly sustained the point of order. 

The bill Is open to further amend** 
ment. If there be no further amend- 
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OMiU to be ofF^ed, the etMetto le on 
the third reeding of the bBi. 

The hill was orde r ed to a third read¬ 
ing, an d was re^ the third tiOM. 

The PRE8IDBNT pro tempore. Tlie 
Queetkni Is, Shall the bill pass? (Putting 
the question.] The Chair is in doubt. 

On a division, the bill <H. R. 3109) was 
passed. 

Mr. OVERTON. BCr. President, I move 
that the Senate insist upon its amend¬ 
ments, request a conference with the 
House thereon, and that the Chair ap¬ 
point the conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
President pro ^tempore appointed Mr. 
Ovmojx, Mr. GatSN, Mr. Csavia. Mr. 
Maybakk. Mr. Mxnmocx, Mr. Briogis, and 
Mr. Rebd conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 

INORSASE IN PAY OP CHAPLAIN, UNITED 
STATES MILXTABT AC ADBHY 

Mr. THOMAS Of Utah. Mr. President, 
on May 21 the House of Representatives 
and the Senate passed Identical bills to 
authorize an increase in the pay of chap¬ 
lain at the United States Military Acad¬ 
emy. and the House bill is now on the 
desk. 1 ask unanimous consent for the 
present co nsider ation of the House bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the Sen¬ 
ator from Utah? The Chair hears none; 
and the Chair lays before the Senate a 
bill coming over from the House of Rep¬ 
resentatives. which will be stated by title 
for the information of the Senate. 

The bill (R. R. 1947) to authorize an 
Increase In the pay of the chaplain at 
the United States Military Academy 
while serving under reappedntment for 
an additional term or terms was read 
twice by its title, co nsi de red , ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 

AMENDMENT OP RAILROAD RBnRBHENT 

ACT—PRINTINa OP ADDITIONAL 

COPIES OF HEARINGS 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Chair lays before the Semite a concur¬ 
rent resolution coming over from the 
House of Representatives, which will be 
read. 

The concurrent resolution (H. Con. 
Res. 49) waa read as follows; 

Resolved hy the House of Representatives 
(the Senate eamrnrrinyy, Ttet. in accordance 
with paragraph 8 of aection 2 of the Printing 
Act e pynmd Much 1. MOt. the Oommittee 
cm Itttervtate end f orei g n Odmmeree of the 
House of Representatives be, and is hereby, 
authoviaed and entpoweied to have printed 
for Ita use 1,000 additional copies of part 2 
of the luartngi held before saM bommittee 
derteg tte current eeision of the hUi (B. R. 
iasa> to aasend the BaUvoad BeUrement 
Aota, the Baliroad UnenqUoyment Inaur- 
anoe Act, and subohaptat B of chapter 0 
of the Internal Bevenue Code, and for other 


Mr. BATDEN. Mr. Preslddni;, I ask 
uttmlmous consent tor the present con- 
gfateraMop of the concurrent resolution. 

Tha FBBSIDSNT. pro tuapore. Is 
there Objection to the request of tiba 
Beuator from Arlaona? 


There being no objection, the concur¬ 
rent resolution was coniddered and 
agreed to. 

AUTHORIZATION FOR COMMITTEE ON 

APPRC»*RlATION8 TO REPORT A BILL 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent that during the ad¬ 
journment of the Senate, following to¬ 
day’s session I may be authorized to 
report the Interior Department appro¬ 
priation bill from the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With - 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HAyDE3<l. I also ask unanimous 
consent that I may be authorized to 
file sundry motions to suspend the rules 
in order to submit amendments. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With¬ 
out objection, it is so ordered. 
NOMINATION OF LEWIS B. 8CHW1LLEN- 

BACH TO BE SECRETARY OF LABOR 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
understand that today the Committee 
on Education and Labor has unanimously 
approved the nomination of Lewis B. 
Schwellenbach, of my State, a former 
Member of the Senate, to be Secretary 
of Labor, and I suppose the nomination 
will come before the Senate for confirma¬ 
tion tomorrow. I shall be unable to be 
present the latter part of the afternoon, 
and I wish to make a statement at this 
time so that the Rscosr may show how 
my coEeague and myself fed about the 
signal honor which has come to us with 
the appointment of Judge Schwellenbach 
to the Cabinet. 

I need not tell Members of the Senate 
who served with Senator SchweEenbach 
about his outstanding abiUty. his sterling 
character, his keen intellect, and Us 
grasp of the sttuid;ioii when dealing with 
legislative proposals^ his standing as a 
ludge, or his capacity to handle an ad¬ 
ministrative position. 

Lewis SchweUsnhsch, to my mind, is 
one of the most inteUectuaUy honest 
men I have ever known, and we cd the 
State of Wadiington think a great deal 
of him. Those who were associated 
wBh him in the Senate likewise greatly 
admired him. He now is about to enter 
upon the discharge oi the duties of a 
position in the Cabinet of the United 
States which jM’obably wiU bring to blkn 
more perplexing problems in the post¬ 
war era than wEl come to any other 
Cabinet member. The junior Senator 
fnmi Oregon (Mr. BCoisb] Is an eM>ert 
in labor matters, and he and I have 
discussed the possibility of a reorganiza¬ 
tion of the Department of Labmr» aiMl the 
placing of all the varied labw divtsioiu 
of the Government, some 32 in number, 
under one head. I am sura that our 
idea wEl meet with a sympsthetlc re¬ 
ception at the hands of our frisndL Lewis 
Schwellenbach. 

As I have said, mp StHts U honored, 
and the West is howwod, heoaiM prior 
to this appointments and two others on 
the same day to thoCiMaet at the Presi¬ 
dent of the United States, that section of 
the country has xiMiesa niweseii^ in 
that group. I knew that when the nom¬ 
ination shall ooBM hitee the Senate it 


will unanimously approve Lewis B. 
Schwellenbach’s nomination to the im¬ 
portant post of Secretary of Labor. 

Mr. President, at this time I ask unan¬ 
imous consent to place in the Record an 
editorial from a newspaper of my State 
regarding this appointment, which fairly 
well states how we in the West feel about 
Lewis SchweEenbach. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

[From the C^tewaum-Beview, Spokane. 
Wash., of May 24. 1945] 

PtnXDEItT MAKI8 WXBt APPOZKTMSNT 

Spokane and the State of Washington have 
been signally honored by President Truman's 
appointment of Judge Sehwellenbach to his 
Cabinet as Secretary of Labor. It Is like¬ 
wise a tribute to ^e reputation which the 
judge has won for Integrity and fairness. 
Those who have seen him on the bench know 
that he win take with him the same high 
ideals In undertaking his new responsibil¬ 
ities. 

The task which has been assigned Judge 
Schwellenbach is not an easy one. In the 
days ahead It takes no prophet tb predict 
that some of the most vexing problems which 
will confront the administration will come 
from the realm of labor. The economic re¬ 
adjustments and the almost inevitable pros¬ 
pect of unemployment are certain to create 
difficult problems in labor relationships and 
in the role which the Government plays as 
an arbiter of industrial disputes. 

Judge Schwellenbach will enter the Cabi¬ 
net ably qualified to take up his new duties. 
Never a partisan of any labor group, he will 
bring to the position a judicial background 
which should do much to eradicate the petty 
bickering and petty quarrels which have 
characterized the Department of Labor for 
too many years. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION 

Mr. HATCH. I move that the Sen¬ 
ate proceed to the consideration of ex¬ 
ecutive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business. 

EXBCUnVB MESSAGES REFERRED 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be¬ 
fore the Senate messages from the Presi¬ 
dent of the United States submitting 
sundry nominations, which were re¬ 
ferred to the appropriate committees. 

(Pbr n o mina tions this day received, see 
the end of Senate proceedings.) 
E X E C UTIVE REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 

The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 

By Mr. HATCH, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary: 

Sam M- Wear, of Missouri, to be United 
States attorney for the western district of 
Mtesourl, vice Maurice M. Milligan, term 
expired. 

By Mr. Thomas of Utah, from the Com¬ 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

Lewis B. Schwellenbach, (d Washington, to 
be Secretary of Labor, vice Frances Perkins, 

res’gned. 

By Mr. McKELLAR, from the Committee on 
Post Offices and Post Roads: 

Sundry postmasteni. 

By Mr. WALSH, from the Committee on 
Naval Aftairs: 

Capt. Eoscoe F. Good. United States Navy, 
r to be a rear admiral la the Navy, for tem¬ 
porary service, to rank from September 22, 
1043. 
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The PRESmiNQ OFFICER. K there 
be no further reports of committees, the 
clerk will state the nominations on the 
Executive Calendar. 

POSTMASTSE18—NOMINATIONS PRE¬ 
VIOUSLY PASSED OVER 

The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations of postmasters 
passed over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Chair will state that the office of the 
Junior Senator from New York [Mr. 
Mead] has requested that the nomina¬ 
tion of Edward J. Blackall to be post¬ 
master at Port Edwards, N. Y., be passed 
over, and, without objection* that nomi¬ 
nation will be passed over. 

The clerk will state the other nom¬ 
inations of postmastei*s which have 
previously been passed over. 

The legislative clerk read the nom¬ 
ination of Prances T. Hoffman to be 
postmaster at Truxton, N. Y. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With¬ 
out objection, the nomination is con¬ 
firmed. 

The legislative clerk read the nom¬ 
ination of Gwendolyn L. Naber to be 
postmaster at Walworth, N. Y. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With¬ 
out objection, the nomination is con¬ 
firmed. 

SELBjOnVE SERVICE 

The legislative clerk read the nomina¬ 
tion of Ronald M. Holmes to be admin¬ 
istrative officer, national headquarters, 
Selective Service System, with compen¬ 
sation at the rate of $5,600 per annum. 

Mr. HATCH. I ask that the nomina¬ 
tion be confirmed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With¬ 
out objection, the nomination is con¬ 
firmed. 

POSTMASTERS—NEW REPORTS 

The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations of postmasters. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With¬ 
out objection, the nominations of post¬ 
masters are confirmed en bloc. 

THE NAVY 

The legislative clerk read the nomina¬ 
tion of Rear Admiral Harold B. Sallada 
to be Chief of the Bureau of Aeronautics, 
with the rank of rear admiral, for a term 
of 4 yean. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With¬ 
out objection, the nomination is con¬ 
firmed. 

THE MARINE CORPS 

The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the Marine Corps. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With¬ 
out objection, the nominations are con¬ 
firmed en bloc. 

That completes the Executive Calen¬ 
dar. 

Mr. HATCH. I ask that the President 
be immediately notified of an nomina¬ 
tions this day confirmed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With¬ 
out objection, the President will be 
notified forthwith. 

ADJOURNMENT TO THURSDAY 

Mr. HATCH. As in legislative session, 
I move that the Senate adjourn until 
Thursday next. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 
o’clock and GO minutes p. m.) the Senate 


adjourned until Thursday, May 31,1945, 
at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive nominations received May 
28 (legislative day of May 24), 1945. 
United States Public Health Service 
The following-named officers for appoint¬ 
ment In the Regular Corps of the United 
States Public Health Service: 

TO BE ASSISTANT BURGEONS EFFECTIVE DATE OF 
OATH OF OFFICE 

Vactor O. ConneU Fred W. Harb 
John W. Murray, Jr. Ira L. Arnold. Jr. 

TO BE PASSED ASSISTANT SURGEON ENECTIVl 
DATE OF OATH OF OFFICE 

Robert Me. Mitchell 

.Temporary Appointments in the Army of 
THE United States 
To be lieutenant general 
Maj. Oen. George Edward Stratemeyer 
(colonel, Air Corps), Army of the United 
States. 

To be major general 

Brig. Gen. Douglas Lafayette Weart (colo¬ 
nel. Corps of Engineers), Army of the United 
States. 

To be brigadier generals 
Col. Harwood Christian Bowman (lieu¬ 
tenant colonel. Field ArtUlory, Army of the 
United States. 

Col. Paul Wyatt Caraway (captain. In¬ 
fantry) , Army of the United States. 

To be major general 

Col. William Nlchola Porter. Chemical 
Warfare Service, now Chief of Chemical War¬ 
fare Service, with rank of major general. 

To be brigadier generals 
Col. Larry Benjamin McAfee, Medical 
Corps, now assistant to the Surgeon General, 
with rank of brigadier general. 

Col. Addison Dlmmltt Davis, Medical 
Corps, now assistant to the Surgeon General, 
with rank of brigadier general. 

Postmasters 

The following-named persons to be post¬ 
masters: 

ILLINOIS 

Donald S. Palmer, Harvard, III., in place 
of J. T. OBrien, deceased. 

Fred H. Miller, Northbrook, Ill.. In place 
of M. B. Corson, resigned. 

Charlee R. Wilson, Virginia, HI., In place 
of O. H. Widmayer, deceased. 


James H. Martin, Kokomo, Miss. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1944. 


Opal M. Moore, Liberty, Nebr., in place of 
Blanche Goodreau, transferred. 

Albert L. Porr, Pawnee City, Nebr., In place 
of A. E. Ovenden, retired. 

NEW icEnco 

Agnes R. Avila, Tkos, N. Mex., in place of 
L. A. Trujillo, resigned. 

NEW TORX 

Norman Rice, Clintondale, N. Y. Office be¬ 
came Presidential July I, 1944, 

Florence R. Danowskl, Bast Betauket, N. Yh 
in place of R. D. Lyon, retired. 

James M. Shay, Kings Park, N. Y., In place 
of T. F. Tobin, resigned. 

William D. OaUagher, Willard, N. Y., In 
place of E. B. Buckley, resigned. 

OHIO 

XUie O. Welty. West Mansfield, Ohio, in 
plaoe of G. L. Skidmore, transferred. 

OKLAHOMA 

George B. Jordan, Jet, Okla., in place of 
R. J. Dunavant, transferred. 


Clinton O. Bvans, Band Springs, Okla.. in 
place of B. M. Rlsinger, resigned. 

OREGON 

William G. Courtney, Lafayette. Oreg. Of¬ 
fice became Presidential July 1.1944. 

HUdred M. Rhoades. Odell. Oreg.. in place 
of A. O. Johnson, retired. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

John H. McKee. Corsica. Pa. Office bcc:ime 
Presidential July 1. 1944. 

Blanche A. E. Hemperly, Enhaut, Pa. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1943. 

TENNESSEE 

Frances D. Thomas, Hickman. Tenn. Office 
became Presidential July 1.1044. 

Fred W. Butler, Pruden, Tenn. Office be¬ 
came Presidential July 1, 1944. 

Cecil O. Bowling. Rockvale. Tenn. Office 
became Presidential July 1. 1944. 

TEXAS 

Hattie Pearl Brenek, Sweet Home, Tex., In 
place ol J. M. Valenta, deceased. 

VERMONT 

Carleton H. Bosworth, Bristol. Vt., In place 
of L. E. MeShane, resigned. 

WEST VIRGINIA 

J. Truman McCauley. Bunker Hill, W. Vn., 
In place of D. L. Btotler, resigned. 

CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive nominations confirmed bv 
the Senate May 28 (legislative day oX 
May 24). 1945: 

Selective Service System 

Ronald M. Holmes to be an admlnlstrci- 
tlve officer, national headquarters. Selective 
Service System, with compensation at the 
rate of $6,600 per annum. 

Department of the Navy 

BtTREAU OF AERONAUTICS 

Harold B. Sallada to be Chief of the Bureau 
of Aeronautics, with the rank of rear ad¬ 
miral for a term of 4 years. 

In the Marine Corps 

APPOINTMENTS IN THE MARINE CORPS 

To be second lieutenants, jrom June 6, 194S 

Lee A. Klrsteln 

William C. Stack 

Postmasters 

NEW YORK 

Edward T. Sheehan, Grand Island. 

Maybella A. Wilber, Hillsdale. 

Mary Virginia Schrempp. Maryknoll. 

Frances T. Hoffman, Truxton. 

Gwendolyn L. Naber. Walworth. * 

PUERTO RICO 

Katherine R. Perez, Mercedlta. 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, May 28 , 1945 

The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

Rev. Bernard Braskamp, D. D., pastor 
of the Gunton Temple Memorial Presby¬ 
terian Church, Washington, D. C., offered 
the following prayer: 

Almighty God, our Heavenly Father, 
we are lifting our hearts in huztoity and 
penitence, in praise and supplication, for 
only In Thy grace and goodness can we 
find those blessings which are sufficient 
for the many needs of each succeeding 
day. 

Our finite minds do not know what 
this new week has in store for us. H 
any of its hours are marked for hard^ 
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tflip and dilllciilty, may wa put our truit 
in the Lord and not be afraid. In all 
our bewildering experlenceB and per¬ 
plexing problems, may we have Thy 
guiding and sustaining presence. Hdp 
us to weave out of the loom of life's joys 
and trials a character that is worthy of 
receiving Thy benediction and of being 
remembered by posterity. 

Grant unto our President and all 
leaders in the affairs of state the spirit 
of wisdom and understanding, the spirit 
of counsel and might, the spirit of knowl¬ 
edge and of the fear of the Lord. 

To Thy blessed name we shall give the 
glory. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of Sat¬ 
urday. May 26. 1945. was read and ap¬ 
proved. 

MESSAGB FROM THX PRESIDENT 

A message In writing from the Presi¬ 
dent of the United States was communi¬ 
cated to the House by Mr. Miller, one 
of his secretaries. 

RESIGNATION FROM COMMITTEES 

The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following resignation from commit¬ 
tees: 

Mat 22. 1946. 

Hon. Sam Ratbusn. 

Speaker, Houae of Repreaentativea, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dbab Mb. Speaxeb: I hereby tender xny 
resignation from the following committees: 
Census. Memorials, and Mines and Mining. 

Refqseotfully. 

C. W. Bishop. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
the resignation will be accepted. 

There was no objection. 

ELECTION TO COMMITTEE ON NAVAL 
APFAIR8 

Mr. ALLEN of IlUnois. Mr. Speaker. 
I offer a resolution (H. Res. 272) and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 

Resolved, That O. W. (Ruht) Bishop, of 
Illinois, be, and he is hereby, elected to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs of the House of 
Representatives. 

The resoluticm was agreed to. 

SHOWING OF PICTURE. ON TO TOKYO 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker. I ask unani¬ 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute. _ 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Kentucky? 

There was no objectioa. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, the War De¬ 
partment has Invited the Memb^s of 
the House of R^iresentatives, their 
families, and staffs to attend Uie show¬ 
ing of a new picture. On to Tokyo, in the 
House caucus room at 10 and 11 
Cclodf--two separate showings—on the 
mominE of Wednesday. May 30, 1945. 

I am informed that this picture con¬ 
tains more definite Information concem- 
lag the War Department's redeployment 
plan than any previous pictures released 
by the Army. This picture has not been 
rOleaiM to the pubHe* and I think we are 
Indeed fortunate in having a prev^ of 
It on Wednesday. 

t unge each and every Idember of the 
House and their respecjbive staff members 


to avail themselves of this opportunity 
to see graj^ically how the Army is cop¬ 
ing with the knotty problems of rede¬ 
ployment. 

There will be two showings in the 
House caucus room Wednesday morn¬ 
ing, May 80, at 10 and 11 o'clock. The 
time required to see On to Tokyo Is only 
17 minutes. I know you will enjoy this 
picture. 

SPECIAL COMMTITEE INVESTIGATING 
FOOD SHORTAGES 

Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker. I offer 
a privileged resolution (H. Res. 273) 
from the Committee on Accounts and ask 
for its Immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol¬ 
lows: 

Resolved, That the further expenses of con¬ 
ducting the investigation authorized by 
House Resolution 195 of the present Congress 
Incurred by the Special Committee Investi¬ 
gating Food Bhortagea, acting as a whole or 
by subcommittee, not to exceed $16,000 in 
addition to the unexpended balance of the 
Bum heretofore made available, including ex¬ 
penditures for the employment of experts, 
and clerical, stenographic, and other assist¬ 
ants shall be paid out of the contingent fund 
of the House on vouchers authorized by 
such committee, signed by the chairman 
thereof, and approved by the Committee on 
Accounts. 

Sac. 2. The official stenographers to com¬ 
mittees may be used at aU hearings held 
in the District of Columbia unless otherwise 
offioiaUy engaged. 

Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Missis¬ 
sippi rMr. Ran kin] 

Mr. RANE3N. Mr. Speaker, of course, 
I am in favor of the adoption of this res¬ 
olution dealing with the food situation. 
In my opinion, this committee has done 
wonderfvi work. 

One of my main objects in taking the 
floor at this time is to congratulate Pres¬ 
ident Truman on inviting Hon. Herbert 
Hoover, former President of the United 
States, to come to Washington and con¬ 
fer with him on this all-important sub¬ 
ject. They can all criticize Mr. Hoover 
who want to—he and I never agreed 
politically—-but there is not a man In 
America whose heart beats more in sym¬ 
pathy with the cause of the American 
people in the great crisis through which 
we are passing now than Herbert Hoover. 
He is a great American, and ha knows 
more about the organization and admin¬ 
istration of a food program than any 
other man who has ever had anythhug to 
do with the subject. 

Today, when the OPA is maktng sqdti 
a miserable mess and when they are 
going out and trying to regimeht and 
control the lives and the burthesgei of the 
American people far beyond aiiyU^ 
Congress intended. I say It is the part of 
wisdom on the put of the President to 
call in Mr. Hoover to diacuss Gils sub¬ 
ject. 

I hope ha wUi invite him to help re¬ 
organize the whole food program and 
dispense wi^ the 0PA smd give us a 
reasonaMe adminliUnUoii that will help 
the A me rt oap people end net destroy 
American busiSM tr embarrass Amer¬ 
ican farmers. 


Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen¬ 
tleman from Texas [Mr. Patman]. 

rOOD PROGBAM SXTCCESSFXTL 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I do not 
like to hear our food program criticized 
too much. I am for this resolution and 
do not Intend to oppose it. I have not 
read the report of the gentleman from 
New Mexico [Mr. Anderson J. but I know 
he will do an honest, sincere Job in an 
effective, efficient way. I do not object 
to Mr. Hoover being Invited to the White 
House, because evidently he has knowl¬ 
edge of the food situation and can 
doubtless be helpful. I think we have 
done a marvelous Job on food during this 
war. Let us compare the record during 
this war with the last war. During the 
last war the greatest increase in the pro¬ 
duction of food was 10 percent. During 
this war, for the same length of time, the 
increase in the production of food has 
been 29 percent. It has been increased 
approximately three times as much. Is 
that failure? No; that is success. 

What about prices? During the last 
war. for the same length of time, food 
prices rose 104 percent. During this war 
prices have risen 46 percent. Is that 
failure? No; that is success. 

What about the meat program? 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker. wUl the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield to the gentle¬ 
man. 

Mr. RANKIN. I want to say to the 
gentleman from Texas that during the 
last war we were all treated alike. Now 
go and see who is getting all the food 
today, who is getting the meat, and who 
is being denied. Look at the black mar¬ 
kets which are being created as the re¬ 
sult of the O. P. A. 

Mr. PA TMA N. Let us take sugar. 

Mr. RANKIN. No; I am talking about 
meaW-about the farmers, the house¬ 
wives. and the small businessmen of the 
country. 

Mr. PATMAN. During the last war 
sugar was selling at 35 cents a pound. 
We had no black market then, because 
you paid black-market rates for every¬ 
thing. That is the reason you did not 
have tt. Now. the price of sugar has been 
retained at 7 cents a pound. 

Mr. LYLE. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tianan yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield to the gentle¬ 
man from Texas. 

Mr. LYLE. May I make this observa¬ 
tion in support of the gentleman’s posi¬ 
tion. I returned from Europe in No¬ 
vember after 2 years with the armed 
forces. I have heard the hue and cry 
about the shortage of food. I have not 
been to the black market. I have pur¬ 
chased my food through the re^ar 
channels. 1 have gained 22 pounds dur¬ 
ing this terrible crisis. Let me say the 
food we had in the armed services was 
nourishing and sustaining and the finest 
food of any army in the world. There 
was plenty of food. Now that is the dif¬ 
ference between this alleged terrible 
^ place where we cannot get anything to 
eat and the front line—a gain of 22 
pounds since November. 

Mr. PATMAN. The gentleman, of 
course, saw real hard service in combat 
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during this war and he knows what he 
is talking about. We have been feeding 
our soldiers better than any soldiers on 
earth have ever been fed. They are eat- 
tlng the equivalent of twice as many cal¬ 
ories per day as the average civilian. 
So instead of feeding 12,000,000 in the 
armed services, we are feeding the equiv¬ 
alent of 24,000,000. In addition to that, 
we are dividing as best we can the food 
among the civilian population. Cer¬ 
tainly mistakes will be made. But 
OPA has been doing a pretty good Job. 
In addition to that, we have been send¬ 
ing food to our allies and they have been 
using the food to kill our enemies. A 
million American boys will return to 
America safe and sound because of that 
food which we furnished to Russia and 
they probably would not have returned 
home had It not been for the help we 
furnished Russia, a large part of which 
was in the form of food. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, will the gen¬ 
tleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield to the gentle¬ 
man from Kentucky. 

Mr. MAY. Of course, we have all suf¬ 
fered some Inconveniences due to the 
regulations of the OPA. But I would 
like to say to the gentleman from Texas 
that I have had some experience with 
inflation. We are going to have to re¬ 
tain the OPA for perhaps several months 
and maybe a few years after this war. 
After the last war, in 1920,1 know that 
coal loaded on coal cars was selling at 
$18 a ton spot cash at the tipple. We 
cannot have that kind of thing without 
going broke. 

Mr. PATMAN. In that connection, 
may I say that a few business people in 
this country are making an awful mis¬ 
take fighting price control or wanting 
amendments that will destroy price con¬ 
trol. They will be among the first vic¬ 
tims as they were among the first vic¬ 
tims after the other war. When we had 
so many business failures and farm fore¬ 
closures and everything else. We have 
the most terrific pressure today that we 
have ever had tending to produce the 
same disastrous results. There are 
$118,000,000,000 available for the peo¬ 
ple to spend in their pockets, in the 
banks, and In demand deposits. There 
have been $118,000,000,000 piled up since 
Pearl Harbor. How can we withstand 
that pressure unless we have adequate 
price control? We will be bidding 
against one another for the scarce and 
limited stu^lies, and prices would go 
out of the roof. Money would become 
valueless and the people who live on 
fixed salaries and Income, retirement 
benefits and pension checks would be the 
first to suff er and be destroyed. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen¬ 
tleman from Texas has expired. 

Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, I yldd 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Pennsyl¬ 
vania [Mr. RzchI. 

Mr. RICH. Blr. Speaker, President 
Truman has seen fit to appoint the gen¬ 
tleman from New Mexico [Mr. AmnnisoNl 
as Secfetary of Agriculture. The gen¬ 
tleman from New Mexico was chairman 
of this Investigmting committee. I think 
he did a good Job. X think when he be¬ 
comes Secrebuy of Agriculture he will be 


thoroughly familiar with the food supply 
situation. I am wondering how far we 
want to continue the committee, since he 
was chairman of the committee which 
made the investigation. I think if we 
can save even $15,000 we should try to do 
it. I believe he has the fundamentals of 
all the things that are essential and nec¬ 
essary for our food supply and I believe 
he will do a good Job. I am hopeful that 
if it is possible for the committee to close 
up its affairs and give him this informa¬ 
tion in a short time, he will look after our 
food supply in good shape, and we can 
discontinue this committee permanently 
and thus stop any additional appropria¬ 
tion for its continuance. 

Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

ADDITIONAL COPIES OP REPORT OP COM¬ 
MITTEE ON POOD INVESTIGATION 

Mr. JARMAN. Mr. leaker, by direc¬ 
tion of the Committee on Printing, I pre¬ 
sent a privileged resolution (H. Res. 
274) and ask for its immediate consider¬ 
ation. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol¬ 
lows: 

Resolved, That 25.000 additional copies of 
House Report No. 604, current session, entitled 
“Pood Shortages.’* being a report of the Spe¬ 
cial Committee to Investigate Pood Shortages, 
shall be printed for the use of the committee. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, wiU the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JARMAN. I yield. 

Mr. RANKIN. How are these copies to 
be distributed? 

Mr. JARMAN. They will be furnished 
to the Anderson committee. 

Mr. RANKIN. What about Members 
of the House who would like to have some 
copies to answer the protests that are 
coming in from their constituents about 
these discriminations? 

Mr. JARMAN. The Anderson com¬ 
mittee asked for 25,000 copies and the 
Committee on Printing authorized 25,000 
copies. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRBSEN. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JARBiAN. I yield. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I hap¬ 
pen to be a member of that committee. 
I may say to the gentleman from Mis¬ 
sissippi [Mr. RAxnoNl that we have had 
requests for between 30,000 and 40,000 
copies of this report. Each Member of 
Congress is being given an opportunity 
to get copies of the report from the com¬ 
mittee. The chairman sent a notice to 
all members that the copies would be 
available, but the demand has been so 
great that it was felt desirable to supply 
the people who have been asking for 
them, 

Mr. RANKIN. What I want to know 
Is whether Members of Congress who are 
not members of that committee will be 
supplied, or permitted to secure, a num¬ 
ber of copies of this report. 

Mr. JARMAN. They will be furnished 
by the committee if ^ey are available. 
This is the usual procedure. When any 
investigating committee desires extra 
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copies of their report, they are furnished 
to the committee rather than scattered 
all about the House. 

Mr. RANKIN. The protests 1 am re¬ 
ceiving are not such as the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Patman) referred to, 
but they are discriminations which are 
apparent under everybody’s nose who 
goes into a market or the various eat¬ 
ing places, and the attempts that are 
being made to hold down and prevent 
the small packers and the small business¬ 
men throughout the country from oper¬ 
ating as they are entitled to operate un¬ 
der the circumstances. 

Mr. JARMAN. I refer the gentleman 
to the comm ittee. 

The SPEAKER. The question Is on 
agreeing to the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

DISPOSITION OF NAVAL VESSELS AND 
PACILmES 

Mr. CLARK, from the Committee on 
Rules, reported the following privileged 
resolution (H. Res. 267), relating to the 
disposition of naval vessels and facilities 
necessary to the maintenance of the 
combatant strength and efficiency of the 
Navy (Rept. No. 619), which was re¬ 
ferred to the House Calendar and ordered 
to be printed: 

Resolved, That immediately upon the 
adoption of thia resolution It shall be In 
order to move that the House resolve Itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union for the consideration 
of H. R. 3180. a bill to Impose certain restric¬ 
tions on the disposition of naval vessels and 
facilities necessary to the maintenance of 
the combatant strength and efficiency of the 
Navy, and for other purposes. That after 
general debate, which shall be confined to 
the bill and shall continue not to exceed 
4 hours, to be equally divided and con¬ 
trolled by the chairman and the ranking 
minority member of the Committee on Naval 
Affairs, the blU shall be read for amendment 
under the 6-mlnute rule. At the conclu¬ 
sion of the reading of the bill for amend¬ 
ment, the Committee shaU rise and report 
the same to the House with such amend¬ 
ments as may have been adopted, and the 
previous question shall be considered as or¬ 
dered on the bill and amendments thereto to 
final passage without intervening motion ex¬ 
cept one motion to recommit. 

ORGANIC ACTS OF THE TERRITORIBB OF 
HAWAU AND ALASKA 

Mr. BATES of Kentucky, from the 
Committee on Rules, reported the follow¬ 
ing privileged resolution (H. Res. 236), 
dealing with various important ques¬ 
tions relating to the Territories of Alaska 
and Hawaii (Rept. No. 620), which was 
referred to the House Calendar and or¬ 
dered to be printed: 

Whereat the recent trend of world affairs, 
including rapid changes in methods of oom- 
merce, transportation, and 
have brought to the forefront vitally impor¬ 
tant questions relating to the Territories of 
Alaska and Hawaii; and 

Whereas the Territories of Alaska and Ha¬ 
waii are evidently bound to play an increas¬ 
ingly Important part in the various phased 
of the life of our Nation; and 

Whereas there is growing demand for a re¬ 
vision of the .Organic Acts under which theat 
Territories are governed; and 

Whereas constant requests are being made 
on the part of the eltlzena and legislative 
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bcKllMOf thMa TerritoriM for changes In ?arl* 
oils fsatures of their legislative, judicial^ and 
administrative laws; and 
Whgreas many inquiries are being made as 
to the availability within ttie Tsrrttorles of 
areas suitable for homesteads; and 
Whereas this question of providing home¬ 
steads wltlvln the Tstritorles, espeeially 
Alaska, for men now in the armed foroes of 
our country, as well as for others interested 
in settling within the Territories, Is one of 
growing importance and is deserving of care¬ 
ful and Immediate attention: and 
Whereas immediate Inquiry seems to be 
essential into the matter at establishing 
small businesses in Alaska, and in determin¬ 
ing new opportunitlee in fishing, lumbering, 
fur fanning, and mining industries, as well as 
other Industrial and agricultural oj^rtunl- 
ties; and 

Whereas all these matters, as well as other 
Important questions relating to these Terri- 
tortes which will most likely arise during 
the years Immediately following the termina¬ 
tion of the war, warrant a most careful study 
of the laws and policies by which these .Ter¬ 
ritories are governed and the need for revi¬ 
sion of these laws and policies in order to 
meet changed conditions; and 
Whereas it has been many years since the 
Congress has had a thorough survey made of 
the conditions generally as they prevail in 
these Territories; and 
Whereas, in order for the Congress to give 
proper consideration to all of these matters, 
it appears most advisable that the Congress 
have a more intimate knowledge of the exist¬ 
ing conditions within the Territories: There¬ 
fore be It 

Jtesolved, That the Committee on the Ter¬ 
ritories. acting as a whole or by a subcom¬ 
mittee or subcmnmlttees. is authorised and 
directed to conduct a study and Investigation 
of the various questions and problems relat¬ 
ing to the Territories of Alaska and Bawall. 

The committee shall report to the House 
(or to the Clerk of the House If the House 
is not in session). as soon as practicable dur¬ 
ing the present Congress, the results of its 
investigation, together with such recommen¬ 
dations as it deems advisable. 

For the purpose of this resolution, the 
committee, or any subconunlttee thereof, is 
authorised to sit and act during the present 
Congress at such times and places, whether 
or not the House is sitting, has recessed, or 
has adjourned, to hold such hearings, to 
require the attendance of such witnesses and 
the production of such books, papers, and 
documents, and to take such testimony, as 
it deems necessary. Bubpenas may be issued 
under the signature of the chairman of the 
committee, or of any subcommittee, and may 
be served by any person designated by such 
chairman. 

INV18TZOATINO CBRTA IM SH ORES AND 
BEACHISS OF THE UNITED STATES 

Mr. SLAUGHTER, from the Com¬ 
mittee on Rules, reported the following 
inriimeged resolution (H. Res. 256) au- 
thorigi^ an investigation and survey of 
certain shores and beaches in the United 
Cftates with a view to determining if 
legislatioii should be enacted providing 
for protection against erosion by storms, 
waves, currents, and other causes (Rept. 
Nb. 621), which was referred to the House 
Calendar and ordered to be printed: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors of the Bouse of Representattves 
is autbortMd and directed to conduct an 
Investigation and survey of certain shores 
and beaches in tbs United States with a 
view to determining if legislation should be 
enacted providing for protection against ero¬ 
sion by storms, waves, currents, and othsr 
eauses. 


The committee shaU report to the House 
as soon as practicable during the present 
Congress the results of Its investigation, to¬ 
gether with such recommendations as are 
deemed desirable. 

For the purposes of this resolution the 
committee, or any subcommittee thereof. Is 
authorized to sit and act during the present 
Congress at such times and places, whether 
or not the House is sitting, has recessed, or 
adjourned, to hold such hearings, to require 
the attendance of such witnesses and the 
production of such books, papers, and docu¬ 
ments, and to take such testimony, as It 
deems necessary. Subpenas may be issued 
under the signature of the chairman of the 
committee or any member designated by him 
and may be served by any person designated 
by such chairman or member. The chair¬ 
man of the committee or any members thereof 
may administer oaths to wltnei 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. JOHN J. DELANEY, Mr, Speak¬ 
er. at the request of the gentleman from 
New York CMr, Ksook] 1 ask unanimous 
consent that he may extend his remarks 
in the Record in several instances, in¬ 
serting editorials from the New York 
Sun, the New York Herald Tribune, the 
Brooklyn Daily Sun, the Boston Globe, 
and also a report of the American Bar 
Association, and an address by Vice Ad¬ 
miral Land. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. NORTON asked and was given 
permission to extend her own remarks in 
the Rxcord and include a sermon at the 
Memorial Military Field Mass. Arlington 
National Cemetery, Sunday, May 27, 
1946, by the Most Reverend Michael J. 
Rea^, D. D,. bishop of Columbus. 

Mrs. NORTON. Mr. Speaker. I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from California [Mr. OutlandJ may in¬ 
clude in an extension of his remarks an 
editorial. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

COOPERATIVE AGRICULTURAL EXTEN¬ 
SION WORK 

Mr. PLANNAGAN, Mr. Speaker, I call 
up the conference report on the bill 
(S. 383) to provide for the further devel¬ 
opment of cooperative agricultural ex¬ 
tension work and ask unanimous con¬ 
sent that the statement of the managers 
on the part of the House be read in lieu 
of the report. 

The Clerk read the title of the ML 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Vir¬ 
ginia? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 

uoMfttkMcx uvoftr 

The committee of eonferenee dn the dis¬ 
agreeing votei of the twp Houses on the 
amendment of the Beutt to tlm bm (B. 883) 
to provide for the tvattm development of 
cooperative sgrleitltona extension work, 
having met, after lUU and tree conference,' 
have agreed to reoesifieiid and do recom¬ 
mend to their rdqieottVs Hoosec ac follows: 


That the Senate recede from Its disagree¬ 
ment to the amendment of the House and 
agree to the same with an amendment as 
follows: In lieu of the matter proposed to be 
Inserted by the House amendment insert 
the foUowing; **That title n of the Act en¬ 
titled 'An Act to provide for research into 
basic laws and principles relating to agri¬ 
culture and to provide for the further de¬ 
velopment of cooperative agricultural ex¬ 
tension work and the more complete endow¬ 
ment and support of land-grant colleges’, 
approved June 99, 1085 (the Bankhead-Jones 
Act), is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new section: 

'* *Sic. 28. (a) In order to further develop 
the coppemtlve extension system as inaugu¬ 
rated under the Act entitled "An Act to pro¬ 
vide for cooperative agricultural extension 
work between the agricultural colleges In 
the several States reoelvtng the benefits of 
the Act of Congress, approved July 2. 1862, 
and all Acts supplementary thereto, and the 
United States Department of Agriculture", 
approved May 8, 1914 (U. 8. C., title 7, secs. 
341^3, 844-846), particularly for the fur¬ 
ther development of county extension work, 
there are hereby authorised to be appropri¬ 
ated. out of any money In the Treasmy not 
otherwise appropriated, for the purpose of 
paying the expenses of cooperative extension 
work in agrlcultare and home economics, 
including technical and sdocattonal assist¬ 
ance to farm people In Improving their 
standards of living. In developing individual 
farm and home plans, better marketing and 
distribution of farm products, work with 
rural youth in 4-B Clubs and older out-of- 
school youth, guidance of farm people in 
improving farm and home bulldingB, de¬ 
velopment of effective programs in canning, 
food preservation, and nutrition, and for 
the necessary printing and distribution of 
Information in connection with the fore¬ 
going. the following sums: 

"’(1) 44.800,000 for the fiscal year ending 
June SO, 1846, and each subsequent fiscal 
year; 

" ‘(2) An additional 44.000.000 for the fiscal 
year ending June 30. 2847. and each subse¬ 
quent fiscal year; and 
" ’ (3) An additional 44.000.000 for the fiscal 
year ending June 80, 1848, and each subse¬ 
quent fiscal year. 

‘“(b) The sums appropriated pursuant to 
this section shall be paid to the several States 
and the Territory of Hawaii in the same 
manner and subject to the same conditions 
and limitations as the additional sums ap¬ 
propriated under such Act of May 8,1914 (the 
Smith-Lever Act), except thaw 
‘“(1) not more than 2 per centum of the 
sum apprc^rlated pui-suant to this section 
for each fiscal year shall be available for 
paying expenses of the Extension Service in 
the United States Department of Agriculture; 

" '(2) 4500,000 of the sum so appropriated 
for each fiscal year shall be allotted among 
the States and the Territory of Hawaii by the 
Secretary of Agriculture on the basis of spe¬ 
cial needs due to population characteristics, 
area in relation to farm population, or other 
apeoial problems, aa determined by such 
Secretary: Prot^ided, That not to exceed 10 
per centum shall be allotted under this sub- 
paragraph to any one State or the Territory 
of Hawaii for any fiscal year: Provided further, 
That these funds shall be matched by the 
Slate or' Territory receiving them, on the 
same basis as other funds under this Act; 
and 

•• ‘(3) the remainder of the stun so appro¬ 
priated for each fiscal year shall be paid to 
the several States and the Territory of Hawaii 
in the proportion that the farm population 
of each bears to the total farm population 
of the several States and Territory of Hawaii, 
as determined by the census of 1940. 

**'(c) The suras appropriated pursuant to 
this section shall be In addition to and not 
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In substitution for lumi Appropriated under 
such Act of May 8. 1914, aa amended and 
Bupplemented, or sums otherwise appropri¬ 
ated for agricultural extension work. Allot¬ 
ments to any State or the Territory of Hawaii 
for any fiscal year from the appropriations 
herein authorised shall be available for pay¬ 
ment to such State or the Territory of Hawaii 
only if such State or the Territory of Hawaii 
complies, for such fiscal year, with the pro¬ 
visions with reference to offset of appropria¬ 
tions (other than appropriations under this 
section and section 21 of this title) for agri¬ 
cultural extension work/ 

**Ssc. 2. Section 21 of such Act of June 29. 
1986, is amended by striking out ‘(other than 
appropriations under this section)' and in¬ 
serting in lieu thereof ‘(other than appropri¬ 
ations under this section and section 23 of 
this Utle’.“ 

And the House agree to the same. 

John W. Flannaoan. Jr., 
Obvxllx Zimmeeman. 

Stephen Pace. 

Clutobd R. Hope, 

J. Roxand Kinzes, 

Managers on the Part o/ the House. 

J. H. Bankhead. 

Treo. O. Bilbo, 

Allen J. Ellendee. 

Abthue Capper. 

Henrik Shipstead, 

Managers on the Part of the Senate. 

statement 

The managers on the part of the House at 
the conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendment of the 
House to the bill (S. 383) to provide for the 
further development of cooperative agricul¬ 
tural extension work submit the following 
statement in explanation of the effect of the 
action agreed upon by the conferees and 
recommended in the accompanying confer¬ 
ence report: 

The purpose of this bill is to authorize 
the appropriation of additional funds for 
cooperative agricultural extension work. 
While the amendment of the House struck 
out all after the enacting clause of the Sen¬ 
ate bill and substituted the text of a House 
bill which had been considered by the House, 
there were few substantive differences be¬ 
tween the provisions of the Senate bill and 
the House amendment. These differences 
and the action recommended by the confer¬ 
ence committee with respect thereto are 
explained below. 

The Senate bill provided that the sums 
appropriated pursuant to this authorization 
should be apportioned among the several 
States and the Territory of Hawaii. The 
House amendment provided that some of the 
funds should also be apportioned to Alaska 
and Puerto Rico. The conference agi'eement 
follows the Senate bill in this respect. 

Both the Senate bill and the House 
amendment provided that $600,000 of the 
iUnds appropriated for each fiscal year 
should be allotted by the Secretary of Agri< 
culture on the basis of special needs. Under 
the Senate bill these funds would have to be 
matched by the States on the same basis 
as other funds. Under the House amend¬ 
ment. matching was not required in the case 
of these funds for special needs. The con¬ 
ference agreement provides that these funds 
shall be matched by the State or .Territory 
receiving them on the same basis as other 
funds under the act. The House amend¬ 
ment contained a provision, which was not 
in the Senate bill, providing that of these 
funds for special needs not to exceed 6 per¬ 
cent should be allotted to any one State or 
Territory for any fiscal year. This provision 
is retained in the conference agreement, ex¬ 
cept that the 5 percent limitation is raised 
to 10 percent. 

The Senate bill provided that $4,600,000 of 
the funds authorised for each fiscal year 


was not to be subject to the requirement for 
matching by the States. The House amend¬ 
ment required the matching of these funds. 
The conference agreement follows the House 
amendment in this respect. 

John W. Flannaoan. Jr., 
Orville ZXMMxaMAN, 

Stephen Pace, 

Glutord R. Hope, 

J. Roland Kinser. 

Managers on the Part of the House. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, will the gen¬ 
tleman jrield? 

Mr. FLANNAOAN. I yield to the gen¬ 
tleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. RICH. Does that mean that all 
funds that are designated for contribu¬ 
tion to the States must be matched by 
the States? 

Mr. FLANNAOAN. Dollar for dollar. 

Mr. RICH. Every dollar. Then you 
increase from 5 percent to 10 percent 
the amount any one State can receive. 

Mr. FLANNAOAN. In cases of special 
need, such as brought to our attention 
by the gentleman from Wyoming TMr. 
Barrett]. A special fund of $500,000 is 
set aside for this purpose. 

Mr. RICH. Suppose now we had nine 
States asking for 10 percent, what would 
happen when the balance of the States 
would not get anything? It would be 
very small at any rate. 

Mr. FLANNAOAN. Only a few States 
will need to secure funds under that 
provision. The purpose of the provision, 
as I have stated, is to take care of the 
States that cannot be adequately taken 
care of under the general provisions of 
the bill. 

Mr. RICH. The gentleman will not 
be asking for additional funds for this 
purpose, will he? The Secretary of Ag¬ 
riculture will see that this amount is dis¬ 
tributed equitably among all the States. 

Mr. FLANNAOAN. Among the States 
according to need. 

Mr. HOPE. Will the gentlemen yield 
me some time? 

Mr. FLANNAOAN. Mr. Speaker. .1 
yield 3 minutes to the gentleman from 
Kansas. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, I have re¬ 
quested this time for the purpose of dis¬ 
cussing one feature of this conference 
report that is of interest to some of the 
Members,-particularly those represent¬ 
ing Western States. I have reference to 
the provision relating to the $500,000 
which is to be distributed under a dif¬ 
ferent formula than the remainder. The 
gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. Barrett] 
I know was very much interested In this 
matter. It will be recalled that wh$n 
the bill was before the House the gen¬ 
tleman made out a very strong case for 
removal of the 5 percent restriction 
which the committee had put on the al¬ 
location of that fund. I know the gen¬ 
tleman from Wyoming Is very much in¬ 
terested and he knows already that the 
conference report increases from 5 per¬ 
cent to 10 percent the amount that can 
be allotted to any one State. 

Mr. BARRETT of Wyoming. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Bto*. HOPE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Wyoming. 

Mr. BARRETT of Wyoming. In addi¬ 
tion to that, the conference report pro- 
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vldes that all moneys paid under the 
equalization fund shall be matched by 
the States? 

Mr'. HOPE. Yes. 

Mr. BARRETT of Wyoming. As I un¬ 
derstand it, the representatives of the 
Department of Agriculture have Indi¬ 
cated that they will allot to my State the 
full amount possible under this limita¬ 
tion: is that right? 

Mr. HOPE. I may say to the gentle¬ 
man that I have discussed the matter 
with officials in the Extension Service 
who will have the duty of allocating the 
funds, and they have advised that the 
State of Wyoming will be entitled to the 
full 10 percent under the apportionment 
that will be made. Of course, a certain 
formula is outlined in the bill which will 
be followed, and under this formula and 
the 10-percent limitation the State of 
Wyoming will receive $50,000, so I am 
informed. 

Mr. BARRETT of Wyoming. This re¬ 
port puts the bill in much better shape 
and on a sounder basis from our stand¬ 
point, and, in my opinion, the conferees 
should be commended for bringing this 
in in its present form. 

Mr. HOPE. I am sure the people of 
Wyoming will be glad to know that the 
gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. Barrett] 
was instrumental in having this change 
made. It was due to his able and untir¬ 
ing efforts and the line showing he made 
as to the great need for Increased funds 
In his State that the change was made. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOPE. I yield to the gentle¬ 
woman from Massachusetts. 

Mrs. RCXIERS of Massachusetts. This 
includes wheat, cattle, and things ol that 
sort? Everything is included in it? 

Mr. HOPE. It provides for an expan¬ 
sion of the work of the Extension Serv¬ 
ice, which includes all farm activities. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. A 
gentleman who recently had the floor 
said he had gained 20 pounds since he 
came back. He has been eating too 
much bread and too many potatoes In¬ 
stead of meat. That is the cause of his 
gaining weight. 

Mr. HOPE. The nutritionists will no 
doubt agree with the statement of the 
gentlewoman. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, will the gen¬ 
tleman yield? 

Mr. HOPE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. RICH. In connection with pay¬ 
ments of subsidies under the agricul¬ 
tural bill, I note that we are going to 
have a bill called up here on the floor 
in a few minutes that will give subsidies 
of $595,000,000 for meat, $100,000,000 for 
butter, and $190,000,000 for flour. Those 
are i)oming in under another bill for sub¬ 
sidies. I thought we took care of all of 
that in the agricultural bill. 

Mr. HOPE. This is an entirely differ¬ 
ent type of subsidy, I think the gentle¬ 
man knows that this Is not a subsidy to 
agriculture, but a subsidy to the con¬ 
sumers of the country. 

Mr. RICH. Does the gentleman not 
think that we should stop these subsidies 
pretty soon? 
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Ifr HOns. Iffty I say to the gmitle- 
man that he and I both voted against 
them in the past, but we were over¬ 
whelmed by sinierlor numbers. 

Mr FLANNAGAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
move the previous question on the con¬ 
ference report. 

The previous question was ordered. 

. The conference report was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

PBRIIISSION to AODRBSS THE HOUSE 

Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker. I ask 
unanimous consent that on tomorrow, at 
the conclusion of the legislative business 
of the day and following any special or¬ 
ders heretofore entered, 1 may be permit¬ 
ted to addr ess th e House for 5 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ala¬ 
bama? 

There was no objection. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. JARMAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include an editorial from 
yesterday's Washington Post. 

Mr. WEISS (at the request of Mr. 
Price of Illinois) was given permission 
to extend his remarks in the Record and 
include an editorial. 

Mr. MANASCO asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and Inc lude a newspaper article. 

Mr. PITTENOER. Mi*. Speaker, on 
Saturday I asked imanimous consent and 
was given permission to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Record on the St. Lawrence 
seaway and power project. I had not ob¬ 
tained an estimate from the Public 
Printer. I am now advised by the Public 
Printer that the manuscript will run two- 
thirds of a page over, making the total 
two and two-thirds pages, at a total 
cost of $138.80. I ask that it be printed 
notwithstanding that fact. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
notwithstanding the cost, the extension 
may be made. 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. BOLTON asked and was given 
permission to extend her remarks in the 
Record and include an editorial. 
MEMORIAL DAY 

Mr. THOM. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani¬ 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is thei'e objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 
There wastio objection. 

Bdr.THCRC. Mr. Speaker, on Wednes¬ 
day we shall observe Memorial Day. As 
Americans we are Inunensely more confi¬ 
dent and self-assured of our national 
strength than we were on Memorial Day 
1 year ago. Then we were in doubt as to 
the success or failure of our proposed 
landings on the European Continent. 
Our expeotations were that our casualties 
would be terrific. These fears happily 
all proved phantoms. May we hope to¬ 
day that the Japanese resistance now so 
intense will break and thus give to us a 
Memorial Day next year free of the 
apprehension that holds forth in every 
American home that has sent a son to the 
front. 

When the Memorial Day parades start 
in hundreds of American communities 


there will be members of the Grand Army 
of the Republic heading them In a com¬ 
paratively few cases. For of the great 
northern army of the Civil War there 
remains on earth only 240 men. all of an 
age of 98 years. These are scattered 
through the United States, except fen* one 
who resides in England. Save for Cali¬ 
fornia, which is the home of 80 of these 
veterans, Ohio with 23 residents leads in 
number of living veterans. The num¬ 
bers remaining in the other States follow: 

Arizona. 2; Arkansas, 5; Colorado, 9; 
Connecticut, 1; Plorida, 5; Indiana, 10; 
Illinois, 13; Idaho, 1; Iowa, 9; Kansas, 7; 
Kentucky. 8; Louisiana, 3; Maine, 3; 
Maryland. 2; Massachusetts. 3; Michi¬ 
gan, 7: Minnesota, 8; Mississippi, 1; Mis¬ 
souri, 18; Nebraska, 6; New Hampshire, 
2; New Jersey, 4; New Mexico, 1; New 
York, 11; North Carolina, 1; Oklahoma, 
12; Oregon, 3; Pennsylvania, 12; South 
Dakota, 1; Tennessee. 3: Texas, 2; Utah, 
1; Virginia. 2; Washington, 4; West 
Virginia, 2; Wisconsin, 4. 

OFFICIAL REPORTERS OP DEBATES 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Min¬ 
nesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker. I be¬ 
lieve that when a fellow gets good service 
or when this Congress gets good service 
it ought to be appreciated. 1 do not 
know th^ names of our shorthand re¬ 
porters, but I want to say that I have 
generally spoken without notes, and I 
have never had to correct their tran¬ 
scripts. Their knowledge of the subject 
I was discussing was greater than mine 
on a couple of occasions, and they cor¬ 
rected me. and they were right both 
times. The only thing I want to say, and 
I believe I express the views of the rest 
of the Members, is that we have wonder¬ 
ful shorthand reporters taking down our 
remarks, 

MEMORIAL DAY 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, Wednes¬ 
day is Memorial Day. I call to the at¬ 
tention of the Members of this body. Mr. 
Speaker, that since we formed the little 
organization known as the Congressloiial 
War Parents Association 15 sons of Mem¬ 
bers have made the supreme mcrillet. 

I caU this to the attention of the Hbuse, 
Mr. Speaker, with the thoMdit'that in 
whatever way each of U8 propogw to 
spend Memorial Day. it would be very fit¬ 
ting that we each dedicate a moment of 
silent appreciation to those whose sons 
have gone, so recognizing the fact that 
the Congress knows through the sorrow 
of Its own membershti’ the personal deso¬ 
lation war can brthg> 

SXTENgXON REMARKS 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts asked 
and was given permission to extend her 


remarks In the Record and include an 
article by Bill Cunningham appearing in 
the Boston Herald, entitled “Mighty Vets 
Organisation Seen.’* 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker. I ask unanimous consent to ex¬ 
tend my remarks in the Record and in¬ 
clude a memorial speech 1 delivered at 
the Arlington Cemetery in memory of 
the nurses In all our wars who have given 
their li ves and ar e burled there. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

NEED FOR NURSES 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I a^dc unanimous consent to ad¬ 
dress the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAB3CR. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, all of us saw with great pleas¬ 
ure that the Secretary of War feels it is 
no longer necessary to draft nurses. A 
very large percentage of the nurses of 
this country enlisted, but I personally in¬ 
troduced a draft bill because I felt that, 
through misunderstanding of the real 
measure, for one reason or another, they 
were not coming into the service in large 
enough numbers. Fortunately, accord¬ 
ing to the Secretary of War, the necessity 
for draft is over today, but there is still 
need for nurses. May I remind the 
House also that the Veterans’ Adminis¬ 
tration needs 2,000 nurses. 

A permanent Medical and Nurse Corps 
will help that situation, but that will not 
be enough, In my opinion, to attract 
them. They must enlist in «pite of that, 
without an intensive recruiting drive also 
in the Army. 

The fact that VE-day has come in Eu¬ 
rope, many of our nurses in all theaters 
of war are exhausted. They have en¬ 
dured long, difficult services under the 
most heartrending and taxing condi¬ 
tions on sea and land, and many nurses 
have seen long hours of duly in the 
United States due to shortage of nurses 
in America. We mu^t not forget that 
Inadequate nursing care means loss of 
life to our service men and women. Our 
nurses have performed magnificent, un- 
stiflsh service, and a large percentage of 
nurses in the United States have enlisted 
already, but the war is not over and we 
ask more sacrifices of them, and when 
VJ-day has come they still must serve. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. ELLIS asked and was given per¬ 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Record in two Instances and Include in 
one a newspaper item. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska sisked and 
was given permission to extend his re¬ 
marks in the Record on the reciprocal 
trade agreements, and further to ex¬ 
tend his remarks and include a r4sum6 
of a broadcast over the Columbia network 
on what is causing the meat shortages. 

Mr. CRAWFORD asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and Include a petition for re¬ 
ligious freedom submitted to- the Ban 
Francisco Conference. 
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Mr. ROBERTSON of North Dakota 
asked and was given permission to ex¬ 
tend his remarks in the Ricord and 
include k set of resoldtions dealing with 
the Tri-State Housing Conference. 

Mr. CLASON asked and was given per¬ 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include certain remarks of 
Mr. Claude Rains, and further to extend 
his remarks and include his own remarks 
made on I-Am-an-American Day. 

Mr. MUNDT asked and was given per¬ 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include a newspaper edi¬ 
torial. 

Mr. CKLLER asked and was given per¬ 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Record. 

Mr. MAHON asked and was given per¬ 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include a brief excerpt. 

Mr. WELCH. Mr. Speaker, today is 
the anniversary of the opening of the 
Golden Gate Bridge on May 28. 1937. I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks in the Record with reference to 
that and include certain correspondence 
with reference thereto, as well as a poem 
by the late John Stephen McGroarty, 
poet laureate of California, and a former 
Member of this House. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali¬ 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

REPORT OP CXDMMITTEE TO INVESTIGATE 
GERMAN ATROCITY CAMPS 

Mr. THOMASON. Mr Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. THOMASON. Mr. Speaker. I am 
receiving a great many inquiries as to 
whether or not the report of the joint 
committee that recently went to Europe 
to investigate the German atrocity 
camps has been printed. I am pleased 
to advise that the report is now a public 
document, and that 110 copies of it are 
available for each Member. Members 
can get them at the folding room. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
two requests. Since Wednesday will be 
Memorial Day, which was started in my 
own district by the women of the Con¬ 
federacy, I ask unanimous consent that 
1 may extend my remarks In the Record 
on that subject and to include therein a 
poem by the Honorable Francis Miles 
Finch of New York, entitled “The Blue 
and the Gra y,** ba sed on that Incident. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis¬ 
sissippi? 

There was no objection. 

RURAL ELECmUFICATION ADillMlBTRA- 
TOR CLAUDE WICKARD 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, Z aigif 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, and to revise and extend 
my r^ nyk s. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis¬ 
sissippi? 

; was no objection. 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, several 
days ago President Truman very wisely 
appointed Hon, Claude Wiokard, the 
present Secretary of Agriculture, to be 
Rural Electrification Administrator. I 
know Mr. Wickard and I know there is 
no man in America more interested in 
rural electrification than he is. Yet, 
under the inspiration of one Judson 
King, a local propagandist, telegrams are 
being sent all over the country urging 
people to wire their Senators against his 
confirmation and containing misstate¬ 
ments about Mr. Wickard's record. 
From reading that telegram, you would 
think that Mr. Wickard was a tool of 
the private power companies. Instead 
of the statements they attribute to him, 
here is what Mr. Wickard said: 

If they— 

Meaning the private power compa¬ 
nies— 

will go in and take a whole area and give 
everybody electricity In that area at a rea¬ 
sonable coat, then let's let them do it. That 
will relieve us of the responsibility and re¬ 
lieve us of furnishing the funds. 

He was simply saying that in those 
areas where private power companies 
want to build rural power lines let them 
build them to every farm home and give 
them power at reasonable rates. 

I hope Mr. Wickard's appointment will 
be confirmed without a dissenting vote. 

The BREAKER. The time of the gen¬ 
tleman from Mississippi has expired. 

PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi¬ 
nois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Speaker, on to¬ 
morrow the District of Columbia appro¬ 
priation bill will be considered. I under¬ 
stand the House will meet at 11 o’clock 
a. m. I understand also by prearrange¬ 
ment there will be an opportunity for me 
to make a rather extended and formal 
report on my recent sojourn into some 
20 countries. I respectfully make this 
announcement, Mr. Speaker, feeling that 
some of the Members may be interested. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. BLAND asked and was given per¬ 
mission to revise and extend his remarks 
in the Appendix of the Rbcoed and to in¬ 
clude therein an address by Commis¬ 
sioner Woodward, of the Maritime Com¬ 
mission. 

Mr. PATMAN asked and was given per¬ 
mission to revise and extent the remarks 
he made today in the House and also to 
revise and extend his remarks to be 
made in the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union, and 
to include therein certain statements 
and excerpts. 

HOUR OF MBETINO TOMORROW 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, 1 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
House iMijoums today It adjourn to meet 
at 11 o'clock tomorrow. 


The speaker. Is there objection to 
the request of fthe gentleman froip Mas¬ 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

BfESSAOE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE 

UNITED BTATBS-^UNEMPLOYMSNT COM¬ 
PENSATION DURING RECONVERSION 

PERIOD 

The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the President 
of the United States which was read by 
the Clerk and together with the accom¬ 
panying papers referred to the Commit¬ 
tee on Ways and Means and ordered 
printed; 

To the Congress of the United States: 

The Congress and the executive branch 
of the Government have already moved 
to prepare the country for the difficult 
economic adjustments which the Nation 
wlU face during the transition from war 
to peace. 

First. The Congress has created the 
Office of War Mobilization and Recon¬ 
version to coordinate the reconversion 
activities of all Federal agencies, and 
that office has established basic recon¬ 
version policies. 

Second. Specific laws have been en¬ 
acted by the Congress setting forth the 
policies and providing the administrative 
machinery for contract termination, 
plant clearance, financial aid to business, 
and the disposition of surplus properly. 

Third. Our military and civilian agen¬ 
cies have prepared themselves to expe¬ 
dite industrial reconversion and reem¬ 
ployment. 

Fourth. As part of an over-all program 
for returning veterans the GI bill of 
rights provides readjustment allowances, 
weekly cash b^eflts to veterans until 
they are able to obtain jobs. 

Fifth. Congress has permitted busi¬ 
ness to carry back postwar losses against 
excess profits tax payments during the 
reconversion period. 

Sixth. Congress has estabUshed sup¬ 
port prices for agricultural products so 
that farmers will be protected against a 
postwar collapse of income. 

There remains, however, a major gap 
In our reconversion program: the lack of 
adequate benefits for workers tempo¬ 
rarily unemployed during the transition 
from war to peace, I urge the Congress 
to close this gap. 

I am confident that, with appropriate 
measures, we can avoid large-scale and 
lengthy unemployment during the tran¬ 
sition period. However, some tempo¬ 
rary imemployment is unavoidable, par¬ 
ticularly when total demobilization be¬ 
comes possible. Even If reconversion 
proceeds rapidly, no amount of planning 
can make jobs immediately available for 
all displaced personnel. We must pro¬ 
vide maximum security to those who 
have given so fully of themselves on the 
fighting and production fronts. T^e 
transition from war to peace is part and 
parcel of the war and we cannot shirk 
our obligation to those temporarily un¬ 
employed through no fault of their own. 

To produce what is needed for the 
Pacific war, we must appeal to the work¬ 
ers to accept and remain in Jobs which 
they ultimately must lose when muni- 
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tions production ceases. The Govern¬ 
ment has thus Incurred a moral obliga¬ 
tion to these workers and to those who 
have stuck faithfully to their posts in 
the past. ^ 

To fullilftnis obligation, we must rely 
principally upon our existing system of 
unemployment Insurance. However, the 
existing State laws embrace three major 
defects: 

First. Only about 30,000.000 of our 
43,000,000 nonagricultural workers are 
protected by unemployment insurance. 
The absence of protection for Federal 
Government employees—In navy yards, 
arsenals, and Government offices—Is 
particularly inequitable, since these 
workers are subject to risks of unem¬ 
ployment similar to the risks of those 
who work for private employers. Lack 
of protection for employees of small 
establishments and for maritime workers 
also constitutes a serious shortcoming in 
the present programs. 

Second. The weekly benefit payments 
provided under many of the State laws 
are inadequate to maintain purchasing 
power and to provide a reasonable meas¬ 
ure of economic security for the workers. 
Most States fix a maximum rate of $15- 
to $18 a week. This is clearly inadequate 
to protect unemployed workers against 
ruthless cuts in living standards, par¬ 
ticularly if they have families. 

Third. The length of time for which 
benefits Bxe paid is too .short. In nearly 
one-third of the States, no worker can 
receive more than 16 weeks of benefits In 
any year, and many workers do not qual¬ 
ify even for this length of time. 

Therefore. I recommend specifically 
that Congress take emergency action to 
widen the coverage of unemployment 
compensation and to increa.se the amount 
and duration of benefits—at least for 
the duration of the present emergency 
period of reconversion. Basically this 
can be accomplished only by amending 
the Social Security Act so as to induce 
State laws to provide more adequately 
for anyone who is unemployed. 

To be sure, the States have large sums 
in the unemployment trust fund. But 
since changes of State laws cannot be 
effected overnight. I propose that the 
Congi'ess, during this emergency period, 
extend the coverage of unemployment 
compensation to include Federal employ¬ 
ees, maritime workers, and other work¬ 
ers not now insured. Moreover, I see 
no feasible way to make benefits payable 
to such workers, unless they are financed 
entirely by the Federal Government dur¬ 
ing the present emergency. The bene¬ 
fits should appropriately be administered 
by the States. 

I also recommend that Congress pro¬ 
vide, through supplementary Federal 
emergency benefit payments, minimum 
standards for the weekly rate and dura¬ 
tion of unemployment benefits. Every 
eligible worker should be entitled to 26 
weeks of benefits in any one year, if his 
unemplo 3 nnent continues that long. The 
maximum payment, at least for the 
worker who has dependents, should be 
raised from present levels to not less than 
$25 per week. In this connection, Con¬ 
gress will no doubt wish to reexamine 
the readjustment allowance provisions of 
XCI-329 


the GI bill of rights. All pasrments 
should be made through the existing un¬ 
employment compensation machinery of 
the several States, Just as payments to 
veterans are now made. 

These provisions are essential for the 
orderly reconversion of our wartime 
economy to peacetime production. They 
are badly needed for the duration of the 
reconversion emergency. 

Decent unemployment benefits would 
serve as a bulwark against postwar defla¬ 
tion. By assuring workers of a definite 
income for a definite period of time. Con¬ 
gress will help materially to prevent a 
sharp decline in consumer expenditures 
which might otherwise result in a down¬ 
ward spiral of consumption and produc¬ 
tion. Adequate unemployment insurance 
Is an indispensable form of prosperity 
insurance. 

Congress will soon deal with the broad¬ 
er question of extending, expanding, and 
improving our social-security program, 
of which unemployment insurance is a 
part. Although such improvement is 
fundamental, congressional deliberations 
on the broad issues will take time. On 
the specific issue of unemployment bene¬ 
fits, we may not have time available. We 
are already entering the first phase of 
reconversion; we must be prepared im¬ 
mediately for the far larger problems of 
manpower displacement which will come 
with the end of the war in the Pacific. 

I earnestly hope, therefore, that the ap¬ 
propriate committees of Congress will 
undertake immediate consideration of 
the emergency problem. 

Harry S. Truman. 

The White House, Map 28,1945, 

AUTHORIZING THE CONTINUATION OP 
CERTAIN SUBSIDIES 

Mr. SLAUGHTER. Mr. Speaker, I 
call up House Resolution 264 and ask 
for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol¬ 
lows: 

Resolved, That Immediately upon the adop¬ 
tion of this resolution It shall be In order to 
move that the House resolve Itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union for the consideration of the 
bill (S. 602) to permit the continuation of 
certain subsidy payments and certain pur¬ 
chase and sale operations by corporations 
created pursuant to section 5d (3) of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation Act, as 
amended, and for other purposes. That, after 
general debate, which shall be confined to 
the bill and shall continue not to exceed 8 
hours to be equally divided and controlled by 
the chairman and the ranking minority 
member of the Committee on Banking and 
Currency, the bill shall be read for amend¬ 
ment under the 5-mlnute rule. At the con¬ 
clusion of the reading of the bill for amend¬ 
ment. the Committee shall rise and report 
the same back to the House with auch 
amendments as shall have been adopted and 
the previous question shall be considered ae 
ordered on the bill and amendments thereto 
to final passage without intervening motion 
except one motion to recommit. 

Mr. SLAUGHTER. Mr. Speaker, this 
resolution makes in order the considera¬ 
tion of S. 502, as amended by the House 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 
Very briefly, it provides for a continua¬ 
tion of subsidy payments on certain 
products such as petroleum, zinc, copper, 


flour, and some other commodities. The 
bill, of course, will be explained by the 
members of the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

The speedy consideration of this bill 
is very urgent. For instance, in my dis¬ 
trict, which contains a large number of 
very large flour mills, I have had numer¬ 
ous communications this morning, both 
by wire and telephone, in which I was told 
that until they know what Congress does 
with this bill they are unable to proceed 
with their commitments. The same 
thing applies to these other commodities 
and industries affected. Consequently, 
to save time, I am not going to say any¬ 
thing further and I have no requests for 
time on this side. 

Mr. Speaker. I yield 30 minutes to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Allen]. 

Mr. ALLEN of Hinois. Mr. Speaker, 
the gentleman from Missouri has very 
fully explained this rule. I may say there 
is no opposition to It on this side of the 
aisle. This bill passed the Senate unani¬ 
mously. was reported out of the Commit¬ 
tee on Banking and Currency unani¬ 
mously, and the report of the Rules Com¬ 
mittee was unanimous. The rule pro- 
vlde.s that upon its adoption it shall be 
in order that the House resolve itself into 
the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union for the considera¬ 
tion of the bill (S. 502) to permit the 
continuation of certain subsidy payments 
and certain purchase and sale operations 
by corporations created pursuant to sec¬ 
tion 5d (3) of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation Act, as amended, and for 
other purposes. That after general de¬ 
bate, which shall be confined to the 
bill and shall continue not to exceed 3 
hours, the bill shall be read for amend¬ 
ment under the 5-mlnule rule. Con¬ 
sequently, this Is an open rule. 

I have not heard of anyone being op¬ 
posed to this rule. In fact. I have not 
heard of anyone being opposed to the 
bill itself. The United States Senate 
passed it without a dissenting vote. The 
Banking and Currency Committee re¬ 
ported it unanimously, as did the Rules 
Committee. 

(a) Payments or purchases may be made 
after June 3. 1945, in such amounts as may 
be necessary to fulfill ohllgatlonR Incurred 
prior to July 1, 1946, with respect to 1945 
and prior fiscal year activities. 

(b) Payments and purchases may be made 
wl^ respect to operations for the fiscal year 
ending June 30.1946. which involve subsidies 
and anticipated losses as follows: 

1. With respect to materials or commod¬ 
ities. other than rubber and rubber products, 
produced outside the United States, In an 
amount not to exceed $80,000,000; 

2. With respect to rubber and rubber prod¬ 
ucts produced outside the United States, In 
an amount not to exceed $60,000,000; 

3 'With respect to materials or commodi¬ 
ties produced within the United States, as 
follows: 

(A) Meet In an amount not to exceed 
$695,000,000; 

(B) Butter in an amount not to exceed 
$ 100 , 000 , 000 ; 

(C) Flour in an amount not to exceed 
$190,000,000: 

(D) Petroleum and petroleum products In 
an amount not to exceed $290,000,000; 

I (E) Copper, lead, and zinc. In the form of 
premium payments, In an amount not to 
exceed $88,000,000; and 
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(F) Olher materlRls or commodities In an 
amount not to exceed $100,000,000. 

In my opinion. Mr. Speaker, and I know 
that I am Joined by the great majority, 
this legislation la needed immediately, if 
we desire to safeguard the economies 
of the products and materials involved. 
Of special Importance is the amounts for 
butter, meats* copper, lead, and zinc. 
The great mining Industries of our coun¬ 
try which gives employment to hundreds 
of thousands cannot survive unless they 
are given continued bonus quotas. We 
should begin now to provide stock piles 
of these strategic materials. We here 
in the United States should never find 
ourselves short of lead, zinc, and copper 
as we did at the beginning of the last 
war. It is my hope that there will not 
be a dissenting vote. 

Mr. SLAUGHTER. Mr. Speaker. I 
move the previous question on the reso¬ 
lution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker. I move 
that the House resolve itself Into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (S. 502) to permit the contin¬ 
uation of certain subsidy payments and 
certain purchase and sale operations by 
corporations created pursuant to section 
5d (3) of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation Act, as amended, and for 
other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the consid¬ 
eration of the bill S. 502, with Mr. Court- 
key in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read¬ 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, this is a bill reported 
unanimously by the Senate Committee 
on Banking and Currency, passed by the 
Senate without a record vote and I be¬ 
lieve without any opposition. It merely 
continues the program of subsidies that 
the Congress has adopted. 

Mr. Chairman, this is not a matter of 
first Impression and I cannot conceive 
that anyone would at this time want to 
discontinue these subsidies. Under the 
great pressure that has been upon our 
economic system* we naturally would 
think there would be a great danger of 
inflation, which woidd have been more 
disastrous to the life savings and the 
property of all the American people than 
an invasion by the enemy. Overnight 
the people might have seen their prop¬ 
erty and their savings of a lifetime sw^ 
away. But fortunately that has not 
occurred and whatever may have been 
the criticisms as to the operatioa of the 
OPA and of the subsidies as they aflM 
various industries and interests, no man 
can say that over-all it has not been suc- 
cessfW: and that it has not maintained 
the emmomy of America safe and sound. 

This hiU prpvides for the continuaUon 
of these subsidies until June 20* 1048. 
Under section 2 <e) of the Emergency 


Price Control Act of 1942 as amended by 
the Stabilisation Extensitm Act of 1944 
these subsidies were prohibited unless 
provision was made for appropriations. 
Subsequent to that date, under a bill very 
similar to this one, the Commodity Credit 
Corporation was authorised to continue 
the subsidies paid by that Corporation. 
This bill authorises subsidiaries of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
under section* 5d (3) to continue the sub¬ 
sidies as they have been previously 
operative. 

The bill provides for subsidies of $1,- 
503,000,000. More than $500,000,000 of 
these subsidies directly affect the United 
States Government because the United. 
States Government is the purchaser of 
that proportion of the commodities. The 
immediate enactment of this act is a 
matter of great importance to the War 
Department because of the purchases of 
meat, butter, and flour for the armed 
forces and lend-lease and other pur¬ 
poses. Because of the imperative neces¬ 
sities, and at the urgent request of the 
War Department, we took the flour sub¬ 
sidy out of this bill for. as they said, delay 
would be injurious to the interests of 
the Government and of our armed forces. 
That bill passed the House, but it has 
not passed the Senate. This bill pro¬ 
vides for a subsidy of $60,000,000 for rub¬ 
ber produced outside of the United States 
and $80.0004)00 for the subsidizing of 
other materials produced outside of the 
United States. The other materials are 
copper, zinc, mica, antimony, lead, and 
nickel. 

Mr. ROB8ION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPENCE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Kentucky. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. What is 
the necessity for the $60,000,000 subsidy 
for rubber produced outside of the United 
States? 

Mr. SPENCE. The production of syn¬ 
thetic rubber in the United States, while 
it is in the process of development, has 
not been sufficient to meet our needs. 
We certainly would not subsidize foreign 
rubber if we did not need it. We need 
the other materials outside of the United 
States also. The other materials, I have 
mentioned are the only foreign materials 
that are subsidized. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Right on 
that point, is it thought that after the 
war is over, after the emergency, it will 
then not be necessary to subsidize rubber 
and these other materials we speak of 
which are being produced in foreign 
countries? 

Mr. SPENCE. These are aU strategic 
materials necessary for the prosecution 
of the war, and I am confident there will 
be no necessity for subsidiaing after the 
war. 

Mr. MAT. Mr. Chairman* will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPENCE. I yield to the gentle¬ 
man from Kentucky. 

Mr. MAY. There are about 90 or 70 
strategic materials on the War Depart¬ 
ment list. These are all essential war 
materials. We have consumed practi¬ 
cally 80 percent of the stock pile that we 
had on.hand at the early part of the war. 
We are now particulariy In need of rub¬ 
ber* and 1 am sure that if there is money 


in this proposal to subsidize rubber that it 
is not a mistake to do it in the interest of 
national defense. 

Mr. SPENCE. 1 think the gentleman's 
observation is correct. Of all the sub¬ 
sidies contained in this bill, only $140.- 
000,000 are for materials that are pro¬ 
duced outside of the Territorial limits of 
the United States. It provides for $505,- 
000,000 of subsidies for meat, $100,000,000 
for butter, $190,000,000 for flour, and 
$88,000,000 for strat^c materials, cop¬ 
per, lead, and zinc produced in the United 
States, and $100,000,000 to be u^od for 
materials not specified but for which 
there might be a use and that does re¬ 
quire their increased production in the 
United States. 

Bauxite, which is produced in Arkansas 
and is a strategic material needed in the 
production of aluminum, is in danger of 
being destroyed in the mines by subter¬ 
ranean waters. It is necessary to imme¬ 
diately mine this bauxite in order to save 
it, and there is in the hiB an amendment 
adopted on the floor of the Senate that 
the Metals Reserve Company, with the 
approval of the Bureau of Mines, may 
mirchase not exceeding 500,000 long tons 
of bauxite. We feel that this is a very 
necessary measure because it may be the 
means of preserving this strategic mate¬ 
rial that is so useful in the prosecution 
of the war and otherwise would be lost. 

It seems to me that whether or not v/c 
agree, and some people do not, that a 
subsidy Is a proper method to carry out 
this necessai*y program that has been 
adopted, it has been successful In hold¬ 
ing down the prices of these products, 
and it has been successful in increasing 
production; and at this time we could 
not substitute any other method for it. 

I think that with all the criticism that 
has been directed against the OPA and 
against subsidies, when we consider the 
mighty pressures that have been brought 
to bear on our economy the program has 
been manifestly successful and deserves 
the gratitude of the American people. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Kentucky has expired. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself five additional minutes. 

I remember when we had the hearings 
on the OPA before the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. It was a walling 
wall for about 40 days. Most of the 
people who came there had complaints, 
many of which were Just* but not one of 
the witnesses* as I recall, ever asked that 
the Price Control Act be repealed. They 
all knew the implications of it, they knew 
what it meant to them, and they knew 
what it meant to the economy of the 
Nation. 

It has served a great pvurpose. This 
bill, if enacted, will carry out pro¬ 
gram that has been adoiited and that 
has been proven by experience to be ef¬ 
fective and suecessfuL I cannot con¬ 
ceive that there wW be any considerable 
vote against this bill. Every one of the 
industries affected by this biff Is vitally 
interested in it. Its paswee meani the 
stabilization of the prices of the mate¬ 
rials and products mentioined for the 
next year. 

We have provided In the bffl that oom- 
nfftments made in 1944 may be carried 
out, and that these limitations apply 
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only to the fldcal year ending June 30, 
1946. 

I do not see that there is any necessity 
to prolong the debate in regard to this 
bill, and I hope the House will voice its 
confidence in this program by the vote 
it gives to it. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPENCE. I yield to the gentle¬ 
man from Kentucky. 

Mr. MAY. Essentially and funda¬ 
mentally I am opposed to subsidies, and 
I do not like to vote for a subsidy for 
anything. However, at this particular 
time of transition from the difficulties of 
a war period back to peacetime produc¬ 
tion, there is a vacuum, a space of time 
between those two events that makes it 
necessary that we have something to 
stabilize things along the line. If there 
ever was a time when a subsidy was 
necessary, particularly on essential war 
materials for the future and on essential 
industrial materials, now is the time. 

May I say to my colleague from Ken¬ 
tucky, who is handling this problem well, 
that recently I Introduced at the request 
of the vast mineral industries of the 
great West a bill to provide for stock 
piles of strategic materials. It is my 
purpose in the hearings to develop the 
question of whether or not that proposal 
is going to threaten the production of 
private enterprises. If it does, the bill 
will not be brought in because I am going 
to try to see that the private enterprises 
of this country are protected. 

Mr. SPENCE. The statement of the 
gentleman from Kentucky is eminently 
sound. This is not a matter of first im¬ 
pression. This policy has been adopted 
by the Congress. We cannot recede from 
it and carry out any other policies at 
this time. Therefore, whatever might 
have been your first impression about 
subsidies, I do not think it would be logi¬ 
cal to attempt to deviate from a policy 
which we have adopted and which has 
proved successful and which has served 
the purpose for which it was adopted. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. SPENCE. I yield. 

Mr. DONDERO. It only applies, as I 
understand it, to such purchases or obli¬ 
gations which may have been made or 
will be made after June 30 of this year? 

Mr. SPENCE. That is sight. 

Mr. DONDERO. Do 1 understand, 
therefore, that it does not propose new 
obligations to be incurred after June 30, 
1945? 

Mr. SPENCE. Only If the Congress of 
the United States authorizes it, of course. 
With the specific provision that it shall 
not continue after June 30, 1946. Of 
course. It is not beyond the power of the 
Congress and the Congress can again 
provide for subsidies if it feels they are 
necessary after June 30,1946. But pro¬ 
visions of this bill are ineffective after 
June 30, 1946. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Kentucky has again ex¬ 
pired. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, 1 yield 
myself five additional minutes. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Mr. Chair¬ 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPENCE. 1 yield. 


Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Would the 
gentleman explain section 2, the last 
section of the bill, relating to slaughter¬ 
ers who are found not eligible for extra 
compensation payments? 

Mr. SPENCE. That is the section with 
reference to the payment of subsidies to 
slaughterers who have received the sub¬ 
sidies in good faith, thinking they were 
entitled to them. Where the repayment 
of the subsidy would work an inequity, 
the slaughterer may be relieved of the 
repayment of the subsidy which has been 
paid to him in good faith but to which 
he was not entitled under the law if 
strictly construed. That section was in¬ 
troduced because, in some instances, a 
great hardship was worked upon the 
slaughterer. Some times the slaughterer 
was compelled to go out of business when 
he had to repay the subsidy. This sec¬ 
tion was introduced, not only for the pur¬ 
pose of doing justice to the slaughterer, 
but to bring about increased production. 
At this time we need all of the foodstuffs 
it is possible to obtain. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPENCE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Kentucky. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. The small 
butchering establishments and slaugh¬ 
terers in my section of Kentucky have 
been put out of business. I have had let¬ 
ters from other parts of the State claim¬ 
ing the same thing. I think it is true and 
that really has worked a hardship on the 
slaughterers who took In the cattle and 
the hogs and so forth. I should like to 
know if there is anything in this bill 
which will alleviate that situation or re¬ 
lieve that situation if that is the condi¬ 
tion. 

Mr. SPENCE. I think in many in¬ 
stances the condition you describe may 
have occurred. Where they have been 
required to pay back subsidies they may 
be unable to continue in business. If it 
is felt that the repayment of the subsi¬ 
dies will work an inequity and cause clos¬ 
ing of their plants or establishments, they 
can be relieved of it. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. That la 
not the point. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Will the 
gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. SPENCE. I yield. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. I think what 
the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
RobsionI has reference to is that tha 
OPA requires the small slaughterers 
throughout the country to obtain a Fed¬ 
eral license. Of course, we could not 
put that into this bill. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. That la 
one way you are going to relieve the 
situation. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. You will 
have to take that up under the OPA 
extension. 

Mr. SPENCE. The Senate bill pro¬ 
vided for $560,000,000 as a meat sub¬ 
sidy. We increased it to $596,000,000 to 
comply with the lO-polnt program that 
has recently been adopted by the OPA. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from B:entucky has again ex¬ 
pired. 

Mr. ROBSIQN of Kentucky. Will the 
gentleman take another minute, please? 
Z want to ask him a question. 


Mr. SPENCE. I yield myself 1 addi¬ 
tional minute. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. That is 
really not the point, because under some 
sort of regulation these small slaughter¬ 
ers have been put out of business. In 
my section of the country they gathered 
up the stock in that community, the hogs 
and cattle, and slaughtered it and dis¬ 
tributed it, but they have been put out 
of business, and that has encouraged the 
black market. 

Mr. SPENCE. Those are administra¬ 
tive matters that are not within the 
scope or purpose of this bill. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. This bill 
has nothing to do with that, then? 

Mr. SPENCE. This bill has nothing 
to do with that. Those are administra¬ 
tive matters. Many of the objections 
which are made are to administrative 
matters. This merely gives an oppor¬ 
tunity to carry out the program. If 
there are errors made in the adminis¬ 
tration of that program, they should be 
corrected, but this bill has no such pur¬ 
pose, but provides only for the subsidies 
as heretofore used. 

Under leave granted I herewith ap¬ 
pend two analyses of the bill prepared 
by the general counsel of the Recon¬ 
struction Finance Corporation: 

STATEMENT ON 8. B02 AS REPOtTBD BT THE 
HOUSE BANKING AND CUHfiENCT COMlflTTEB 

The purpose of this bill Is to assist In con¬ 
trolling Inflation and to aid in the war pro¬ 
gram by permitting the continuance for the 
flscal year ending June 30. 1946 of certain 
subsidy payments which are now being paid 
by the corporations created pursuant to sec¬ 
tion 5d (8) of the RFC Act, as amended. 
The legislation is necessary by reason of the 
last paragrai^ of section 2e of the Emergency 
Price Control Act, as amended by the Sta¬ 
bilization Act of 1944. This paragraph reads 
as follows; 

"After June 30, 1945, neither the Price Ad¬ 
ministrator nor the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation nor any other Oovemment cor¬ 
poration shall make any subsidy payments, 
or buy any commodities for the purpose of 
selling them at a loss and thereby subsidizing 
directly or indirectly the sale of commodities, 
unless the money required for such subsidies, 
or sale at a loss, has been appropriated by 
Congress for such purpose; and appropria¬ 
tions for such purpose are hereby authorized 
to be made.** 

The soundness of the principle of this pro¬ 
vision certainly is not subject to question but 
experience has demonstrated that it Is vlr- 
tuaUy impossible to carry on necessary pro¬ 
grams by coming to Congress for specific ap¬ 
propriations, as the paragraph requires. 

The bill as originally Introduced both in 
the Bouse and Senate was designed to permit 
the continuation of some, but not all of these 
■ubsldies after June 30,1945. The Senate has 
amended the bill as introduced so as to em¬ 
brace all of the activities of the corporations 
created or operations authorized to be per¬ 
formed pursuant to section 6d (8) of the 
Rile Act, as amended, which the Senate con¬ 
sidered to be affected by the laat paragraph 
of section 2 (e) of the Emergency Price Con¬ 
trol Act. as amended. Your committee, after 
hearing testimony from representatives of the 
Office of Price Administration, the Office of 
Economic StablllBation. the Foreign Boonomlc 
Administration and the Reconstruotion Fi¬ 
nance Corporation, agreed with thie Senate 
change. 

The bill now before the House follows al¬ 
most the identical pattern that was adopted 
with reference to the Commodity Credit 
Corporation at the time of consideration of 
S. 298, later enacted into Public Law 80, 
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Which relieved the Commodity Credit Cor¬ 
poration from the provisions of the para¬ 
graph. but limited the amount which oould 
be expended In the way of subsldieB. 

The total amoiint authorised in this bill 
is $1,468,000,000, and on each item or group 
of commodities a dollar limitation is im¬ 
posed in the same manner as was provided 
in th9 Comiiiodlty Credit Corporation Act. 

By way of emilanation. however, of the 
total amount provided for. at least $600,000,- 
000 is aooounted for through purchases by 
the Oovernment itself, leaving a net amount 
of approsimately $900,000,000. This amount, 
together with the $ 845 , 000,000 that is pro¬ 
vided In the Commodity Credit Corporation 
Act. aggregates less than the $3,000,000,000 
estimate for the entire subsidy program 
which has been recommended by the agencies 
involved m sufllolent to do the Job. 

There is also a provision to the effect that 
If the entire amount at any at the stated 
allocations is not required for its purpose, 
the unused portion, but not to exceed 10 per¬ 
cent of such allocation, may be used for 
making payments on or purchases of any 
other item or ttems enumerated in the bill 
as may be determined by the Director of Boo- 
nomlc Stablliaation. it is believed that in 
order to provide for unforeseen contin¬ 
gencies flexibility within each of the stated 
limitations, but not to exceed 10 percent. 
Ic desirable. However, this provision does 
not, of course, Increase the aggregate amount 
of the total over-all limitation imposed by 
the bill on anticipated losses involving pay¬ 
ments and purchases made with respect to 
operations for the fiscal year ending Jime 30. 
1946. 

The bill differs in some respects from the 
Senate bill. It omits the provision of the 
Senate blU relating to the premium-price 
plan for copper, lead, and dnc. with the 
effect that these metals are placed on the 
same basis as other items named in the bill. 

Your committee has approved a provision 
added on the floor of the Senate which has 
to do with 600,000 tons of bauxite ore In 
Arkansas which at the present time is avail¬ 
able for mining, and if not mined will prob¬ 
ably be lost permanently. The amendment 
provides that Metals Reserve Company may 
continue to buy this bauxite ore at the prlM 
they were paying prior to the discontinuance 
of the purchase program on recommendation 
of the Bureau of Mines. The maximum 
which may be purchased, however, is 500,000 
long tons. This batixite is a very necessary 
source of aluminum and it would be un¬ 
fortunate ifere it allowed to be permanently 
lost. 

A new section was added to the Senate bill 
which is intended, with respect to slaughter¬ 
ers not in a class eligUfle for extra compensa¬ 
tion under livestock Slaughter Payments 
Regulation No. 8 of Defense Supplies Corpora- 
tlcm, to make poeslhle edjuetments in cases 
where the Director of Beon o mlc Stabilization 
or any agency authortaed by him determines 
that the slaughterer believed reasonably 
and In good faith that hs was eligible to 
receive such compensation, end tkmt failure 
to make adjustments would be laeduiteble. 

AoomoMAL eTATXMxNT ON s. 99M, AS a ae oi T iD 

XT TBX HOUBX BANKING ANB OOM- 

MmXB 

Item No. 1 under subparagraph (b) deec- 
idUm 1 of the bill places a dollar lixBdtatkin of 
** * ° ptymmti rad ra- 

tkepeted Iosmsi with re sp ec t to materlala or 
eonmortttles other than rubber and rubber 
pcudmoti produced outside of the Dnited 
States. TSile xtflatee primarily to the opM- 
tlboad the Vorelfn Beonomlc Admlnistra* 
tlon mough the United States Commercial 
OowipiUy. The commoditise involved in¬ 
clude quatts crystals. mica. ttn. lead, copper, 
nickel, anymony. and many other commodi¬ 
ties requhnset In the war effort. 


Item No. 3 provides a similar dollar limi¬ 
tation of $60,000,000 with respect to antici¬ 
pated losses in handling rubber and rubber 
products produced in foreign oountrlee. This 
Item pertains only to natural rubber and 
natural-rubber products, and lnv<flves the 
Joint activities of both Rubber Development 
Corporation and Rubber Reserve Company, 
Rubber Development handling the procure¬ 
ment and importation of natural rubber In 
foreign countries, while Rubber Reserve ban- 
dlee the domestic distribution and Sale of 
such natural rubber. 

Item No. 8, pertaining to materials and 
commodities produced in the United States, 
Includes meat, butter, flour, petroleum and 
petroleum products, copper, lead and Bine, 
and other materials or commodities. 

The incressed cost of the meat sutaeidy 
program as oqmpared with 1844 depends 
largely on the level of cattle prices and the 
amount of additional relief to be given to 
pork slaugbterers. The Defense Supplies 
Corporation has estimated that the east of 
the meat subsidy program in 1944 was ap¬ 
proximately $480,006,000. The omee of Price 
Administration and Defense Supplies Cor¬ 
poration estimate that the new program Ini¬ 
tiated since January 10 of this year will in¬ 
crease the amount of subaldy by about 
$116,000,000. The amount of the slaughter 
and the range and the price of the cattle, 
however, will detennine the ooat of this sub¬ 
sidy program. 

Butter subeidy payments are made to op¬ 
erators of plants manufacturing dairy jnrod- 
uots on the amount of butter produced each 
month to compensate them for a reduction 
in butter prices under OIBee of Price Admin¬ 
istration regulations. Payments are made 
at the rate of 6 cents per pound both on 
ordinary butter and processed butter. The 
original estimate of the Ollice of Price Ad- 
ministratian of the coat of the butter sub¬ 
sidy for a fiscal year was $100,000,000 based 
on normal production, and we believe that 
this figure will be sufScient for all contin¬ 
gencies during the fiscal year 1946. 

The flour subsidy program began on De¬ 
cember 1.1048, payments being made to mills 
on the wheat ground in flour in order to 
oompenaate them for the difference between 
market prices for wheat and the wheat cost 
on which the Office of Price Administiation 
flour ceilings ere based. The rates of pay¬ 
ment vary monthly with the wheat market, 
and if wheat stays at full ceilings with parity 
iraohanged the subsidy would average about 
30 cents a bushel. The maximum cost of 
the subsidy for the fiscal year 1846 would 
be $190,000,000 on these assumptions. 

For petroleum and petrolemn products it 
Is estimated that $390,000,000 will be required 
for the fiscal y$ar endl^ June 80, 1946. 
These subsidies are paid under four separate 
programs. 

1. Petroleum Compensatory Adjustments 
Regulation No. 1. Under ttais program oil 
companies are compensttefi for the extra 
costs Involved in transportation from Petro¬ 
leum Administration for War districts Nos. 3 
and 3 into district No. 1 by tank ear, pipe 
line, or other transportation methods as eom- 
pared with normal transportattoa by tanker. 
Its purpose is to maintain a Maady and ada- 
quate flow of petroleum and petrohmm prod- 
^ts In the Atlantic coast aiea.and to n»in- 
tain existing price structures. 

Program was Initiated on August 1, 
1942, upon recom m en da tion of the Petro¬ 
leum Adminlstratloo for War, the Qffioe of 
Mce Administration, the War Dspartwent, 
ine Navy Department, and the Qffioe of ffie- 
lenm Transporutlon. It le eethnatod timt 
the net Iom under thie prpgmnt during tbe 
flMM y»ar en<un« Jum ai, Utt, «Ul k* in 
^ Mjonnt or approibutitta aUojaOMM. 

a. CompouMtenr MJUttBMHtt 

Rffipulatlon No. 6: Under this p i>o g« 7 d ii* Be- 
finm are compensated for entra tranennr 
lation. ooete involved In dbUpping orutfi^gll 


hy tanks or bargee from points in Petroleum 
Administration for War dletriet No. 8 and 
certain points in dletriet No. 4 to destina¬ 
tions in district No. 3. Under the progreip 
shipments by pipe lines are eonetdered to 
be the normal means and the extra trans¬ 
portation coete result from the use of tank 
cars or barges. The purpose of the program 
ie to provide an adequate supply of crude oil 
to refiners in district No. 3 in order to main¬ 
tain war and essential civilian production. 
This program was initiated on December 1. 
1948, having been sponsored by the Office of 
Price Administration, the Petroleum Ad- 
miniftration for War, send the Oflioe of De¬ 
fense Ttaneportatlon. Twenty million dol¬ 
lars ie estimated to maintain the program 
during the fiscal year ending June 80, 1946. 

8. Stripiier well oompeneatory adjustments 
program: This program Is designed to main¬ 
tain and poaelbly in er e a ee the national pro- 
duetkm of erode oil by merseetng the ssexl- 
mum pnoee of erode ottfirom fields averaging 
less than nine barrels dally per well. 

The program was initlatad in August 1944. 
having been sponsored by the Oflioe of Boo- 
nomlc StabUisation, the Ofltee of Pnee Ad- 
mlnistratloh. and the Petroleum Adminis¬ 
tration for War. It Is estimated that'approx¬ 
imately $76,000,000 will be required to carry 
out this program during the fiscal year end¬ 
ing June 80. 1946. 

4. Movement of crude from west Texas to 
California. Under this program there wlU be 
paid to purchasers certain excess ohsjges in¬ 
volved In the movement of crude petroleum 
from West Texas to California over the laid- 
down oost in California of oomparable crude 
petroleum. 

This program was initiated in December 
1944 and it U estimated that dlsbursementB 
for the fiscal year ending June 30. 1946, con¬ 
sidering Increased shipments during this year 
to California, will approximate $40,000,000. 

All four of theee petroleum subeidy pro¬ 
grams are paid by Mense Supplies Corpo¬ 
ration. 

The fundamental purpose of the copper, 
lead, and ssino premium price plan is to stimu¬ 
late domestic production of these metals by 
marginal producers. Firom the viewpoint of 
price control the plan has avoided the neces¬ 
sity for general price increases for the com¬ 
modities with a consequent over-all savings 
to the Government, which, bffing the pur¬ 
chaser in one form or another of a large part 
of the production of materials under war 
conditions, would hav$ had to absorb any 
price increases. 

This program was instituted on January 13. 
1943, and was broadened by subsequent 
recommendations of the War Production 
Board and the CNBoe of Price Administration. 
Rrt tm ated costs of the program planned lor 
the fiscal year ending June 80, 1946, Include 
$88,000j000 for copper premiums, $16,000,000 
for lead premiums and $40,000,000 for Bine 
premiums, aggregating $88,000,000. These 
payments will be made by Metals Reserve 
Company. 

It is estimated that $100,000,000 will be 
required in the instance of certain miscel¬ 
laneous materials or oommcditles for the fis¬ 
cal year ending June 80. 1946. 

These would include payments by Defense 
Supptiee Ooiporatlon lor the sbcbss of actual 
cost of transporutlon over ncmal ooat of 
moving coal from certain areas to New York 
and to New England, wood pulp, calcium car¬ 
bide, jewel beaHnge, and oerutn other mis- 
eeUaneous items. 

The flO0,00O4K)O estlinau woifld aleo in¬ 
clude direct paymenU by MBtato RwMrve 
Oompany, aside from the coppir, lead, and 
Bine praacUiim prioepayifieiits. testae emelt- 
ers handling certain types of domestio Bine 
oancentrates, to deilnneu iBoemlng tin 
from the treetment of eeivegid tin eane, and 
for produetloh of tow-oarbon firroeltroa$s. 
m addition, the 8t09,006»600 esthnau would 
include M i U le Reeerva Company toeeai with 
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respect to the processing of fluorspar, chemi¬ 
cal chrome, copper, antimony, lead, steel In¬ 
gots, and certain scrap Items. Metals Re¬ 
serve Company also Incurs losiBOs under vari¬ 
ous mining or metallurgical projects with 
respect to arsenic, manganese, mica, cobalt- 
nickel, nickel, and zinc. Finally, Metals Re¬ 
serve Company's operations, included In the 
$100,000,000, Involve losses on certain foreign 
purchase contracts and relatively minor 
losses on miscellaneous domestic purchases. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Kentucky has expired. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 15 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, It will be recalled that 
on two, and possibly three, occasions the 
Congress has been called upon to give 
consideration to certain policies in re¬ 
spect to price control, having to do 
largely with the payment of consumer 
subsidies rather than an increase in 
prices to absorb the difference between 
what is being charged for any commodity 
and what should be received by the pro¬ 
ducer to encourage him to maintain a 
maximum amount of production. I think 
we can be very proud of the fact that 
on each of those occasions we fought 
valiantly, if not successfully, against the 
payment of subsidies, on the premise 
that the payment of subsidies did not 
reduce the cost of living. As a matter of 
fact, it increases the cost of living in 
many Instances, because for every dollar 
the Treasury pays out in subsidies, we or 
our sons and daughters, grandsons and 
granddaughters and perhaps our great- 
great-grandsons and great-great-grand¬ 
daughters, will have to pay $3 back into 
the Federal Treasury. 

We fought subsidies on the premise 
that we were passing on part of our food 
bill threefold to coming generations. 
We lost the flght. The only alternative 
to giving sufficiently high prices, under 
strict control, of course, to encourage a 
maximum production of meat and butter 
and flour is the payment of subsidies. 
We set up a provision in the Price Con¬ 
trol Act as it was originally enacted au¬ 
thorizing the administration, through 
the Reconstruction Finance Corpora¬ 
tion—section 5 (d) of the act—to create 
corporations and through these corpo¬ 
rations to pay subsidies to obtain a maxi¬ 
mum amount of strategic and critical 
materials. No one had in mind food as 
a strategic and critical material at that 
time; we had in mind rubber, copper, 
lead, zinc, nickel, chrome, all the other 
things which we wanted to use in the 
war effort. As a matter of fact, the 
reason we set up 5 (d) of the Reconstruc¬ 
tion Finance Corporation authorizing 
these subsidiary corporations was so that 
we could acquire excess stockpiles of 
these strategic and critical materials 
against the day when, because of trans¬ 
portation or production difficulties, we 
would have insufficient raw materials 
with which to manufacture our war 
goods. 

The flght started on the payment of 
the rollback subsidies as we call them, 
and to avoid a flght here in the Congress 
the President added butter and meat to 
his list of strategic and critical materials, 
thereby authorizing the Metals Reserve 
Company^ the Rubber Reserve Company, 
and a new corporation which was or¬ 


ganized for the purpose called the De¬ 
fense Supplies Corporation to pay sub¬ 
sidies, rollback subsidies, consumer sub¬ 
sidies on butter and meat without having 
to refer the question to Congress. It was 
charged that that was Intellectually dis¬ 
honest, but it did not have any effect 
when it came to voting on the adoption of 
the subsidies later on. 

Last year when the OPA Act was up for 
extension we prevented the expansion of 
the subsidy program by this indirect 
method of adding other materials which 
were to be used for human consumption, 
largely food, of course, to the list of stra¬ 
tegic and critical materials. We pro¬ 
vided: 

With the exception of any commodity 
which prior to the effective date of this 
amendatory proviso has been defined as a 
strategic or critical material pursuant to sec¬ 
tion 5d of the Reconstruction Finance Cor¬ 
poration Act, as amended, no agricultural 
commodity or commodity manufactured or 
processed in whole or substantial part from 
any agricultural commodity intended to be 
used as food lor human consumption, shall, 
for the purpose of this subsection, be defined 
as a strategic or critical material pursuant to 
the provisions of said subsection 5d of*the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation Act as 
amended. 

We thereby froze the program as far as 
the RPC was concerned to meat, butter, 
and flour. We prevented them from ex¬ 
panding their subsidy program in that 
manner. 

We also provided in the same act 
that— 

After June 30, 1046, neither the Price Ad¬ 
ministrator nor the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation nor any other Government cor¬ 
poration shall make any subsidy payments, 
or buy any commodities for the purpose of 
seliing them at a loss and thereby subsidize 
Indirectly the sale of commodities, unless the 
money required for such subsidies, or sale at 
a loss has been appropriated by Congress for 
such purpose; and appropriations for such 
purpose are hereby authorized to be made. 

So when we passed the extension act 
last year we froze the RFC subsidy pro¬ 
gram. We also prevented the Govern¬ 
ment from paying any subsidies after 
June 30,1945, unless they were speciflcal- 
ly authorized by the Congress. 

The bill which we have before us to¬ 
day is a bill which amends the language 
I have just read in certain respects and 
deflnes the limits within which the sub¬ 
sidies may be made, both as to time and 
as to amount, and also as to the articles 
upon which subsidies may be paid. What 
we really do is to continue the subsidy 
programs for another year, giving the 
administration what is considered ample 
funds with which to obtain the masdbnum 
amount of meat, of butter, and of flour. 
We should have definitely In mind that 
any deficiencies in the production pro¬ 
gram cannot be attributed to the Con¬ 
gress or the acts under which the ad¬ 
ministration is functioxflng. If there is 
a shortage of meat, if there is a shortage 
of butter, if there is a shortage or threat¬ 
ened shortage of flour, it is not because 
the Congress has not given the admin¬ 
istration all of the authority which it 
has ever asked for to do the job, but lies 
primarily in the misadmlnistration of 
the laws which we have passed and the 
shortsightedness on the part of certain 


administrators in respect to the com¬ 
modities which I have mentioned. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I yield to the gentle¬ 
man from Kentucky. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. We have 
Indicated the various critical materials 
and the amounts which shall be appro¬ 
priated for them. Then we come down 
to (P). 

Mr. WOLCOTT. That is what I was 
going to talk about. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. And that 

$ 100 , 000 , 000 . 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I am going to refer 
to that. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. I want 
to know about that blank check. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I anticipate the gen¬ 
tleman’s question in that respect. 

The administration a short time ago 
laid out a 10-point program imder which 
wc were given reasonable assurance that 
they could do a better Job on meat, flour, 
and butter. We hope they can and we 
should give them an opportunity to do 
so. but there is not any particular legis¬ 
lation needed for them to put into effect 
this 10-point program. But for the 
criticism of the two committees set up. 
one in the other body and one in this 
body, and the debates on the question in 
the other body and in this body, they 
imdoubtedly would have continued un¬ 
der the old fallacious idea that we can 
produce meat and produce all of these 
other agricultural commodities at a loss, 
and still get adequate production. So 
we gave them what they asked for. an¬ 
other $35,000,000 to carry out the meat 
program, and if there is any failure on 
the part of that program, the failure is 
administrative, not legislative. Then, 
also, in order that there might be no 
question about their having enough 
money to carry out these programs, in¬ 
asmuch as they set up the subsidy pro¬ 
gram as a means of getting production, 
we just threw in another $100,000,000 for 
good measure so that there will not be 
any^ excuse whatever for their not hav- 
hig money enough to pay sufficient sub¬ 
sidies with which to encourage adequate 
production to give everyone in our armed 
forces and all of our civilians ample beef, 
butter, and flour. 

Bilr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOLOOTT. I yield to the gentle¬ 
man from Minnesota. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. The 
gentleman referred to the lO-point pro¬ 
gram. There have been several pro¬ 
grams within the past 6 weeks. The first 
lO-point program was not even a half¬ 
way measure, and was modified and ex¬ 
tended later on. and just last Monday, a 
week ago today, we had the last pro¬ 
gram which called for more subsidies 
and which we do not believe is as yet 
sufficient to get the production. I Just 
wanted to point out to the gentleman 
that it appears they go piecemeal rather 
than trying to accomplish the result 
which they should go after in getting 
' more food for the people. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Cl eirman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I yield to the gentle¬ 
man from Kentucky. 
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Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Along 
that same point, ai I understand, this 
$100,000,000 is rather a blank check. 
Can they not, under that provision, go 
out and name other materials and com¬ 
modities and enlarge the subsidy pro¬ 
gram? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. They can up to 
$100,000,000. In addition, starting in 
line 10, page 5. immediately following 
the sum of $100,000,000 provided for in 
paragraph (f), we find this language: 

Provided, That in the event the entire 
amount of any of the above allocations la 
not required for Its purpose, the unused por¬ 
tion of such allocation, but not to exceed 10 
per centum of such allocation, may be used 
for making such payments on and purchases 
of any other item or items enumerated In 
this act. as may be determined by the Direc¬ 
tor of Economic Stabilization. 

So they can take 10 percent of any 
item which is not used and use it in con¬ 
nection with any other item. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Con¬ 
gress undertakes to limit the program; 

I mean, as to articles, and so forth, 
named. Now it is wide open and we 
can go just as far as we want to. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. No. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. I mean 
for $100,000,000. You can name many 
other things. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Let us be very prac¬ 
tical about the situation. I do not think 
we should give the Administration one 
cent more than they have asked lor to 
do this job, and that is what we have 
done In this bill. Neither do I think 
that we should reduce the amount by 
one cent more than they have asked for, 
and thereby assume the responsibility 
for any food shortages. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has exj^ed. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself five additional minutes. 

Mr. SMTIH of Wisconsin. Mr. Chair¬ 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

BCr. WOLCOTT. I adeld to the gentle¬ 
man from Wisconsin. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Are we to 
assume that the sulMidies for meat, but¬ 
ter, and flour are consumer subsidies? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Strictly consumer 
subsidies. They have nothing whatso¬ 
ever to do with production. They are 
not reflected back to the producer. They 
are subsidies for which 1 have always 
contended there is no authority in law. 
The law now provides that **whenever 
the Administrator determines that the 
maximum necessary produetion of any 
commodity is not being obtained or may 
not be obtained during the faisoing year 
he may on behalf of the XTntfeed States 
without regard to the provision,** and so 
forth, pay those subsidies, and he mar 
pay them through the RI€, AB of 
these subsidtes are for the purpose of 
dbtirttiing ne cessa r y maximum produe* 
tioiv snd 1 will defy anybody to show 
me In any law which the Cmigrets has 
ever passed UM thxp ever had any au- 
tiioclty topay any suhhdies for the pur* 
pose of maintaining maximum prices. 

Mr. mmONKY. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Ifr. WOLCOTT. Z yield to thegentle- 
man from Oklahoma, 


Mr. MONRONEY. IS it not necessary 
also to have a little bit extra above the 
amount specified to take care of the In¬ 
creases of production of meat or butter 
or flour? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Probably so. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Otherwise we would 
be limiting ourselves to the exact amount 
that we produced last year. So we have 
to have an extra amount in there to take 
care of that. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. We have all received 
con*espondence from constitutents say¬ 
ing. ''What is the Congress going to do 
about this food shortage?" Congress has 
done everything that the Congress can 
do in respect to this food shortage. They 
have given the administration every bit 
of power, they have asked for. They 
have condoned the use of power which it 
is contended they never did have, and 
we have given them every cent of money 
that they wanted and have asked for to 
do this Job. So if there are any de¬ 
ficiencies in the administration of the 
war-food program or the price-control 
program, they are not legislative, they 
are •administrative. The people should 
have a right and we, perhaps as an ob¬ 
ligation should continue, to Investigate 
the war-food picture, because the more 
we Investigate, the more sense is used in 
the development of these programs. If 
it had not been for the investigations 
which the Congress has made there un¬ 
doubtedly would not have been a recog¬ 
nition on the part of the War Food Ad¬ 
ministration and the OPA of these short¬ 
ages. 

It seems rather peculiar to all of us 
that Just last fall they took points off 
all but a few choice cuts of beef, and then 
so soon after the election was over they 
put them back on all cuts of meats, so 
that you cannot even buy a frankfurter 
today without giving points for It. To 
me that is a very shortsighted approach 
to the food program, because the beef 
which we are slaughtering and eating 
today surely was not bred yesterday. 
You cannot get a beef critter ready for 
the market in 24 hours. 

Mr. MOTT. B4r. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I yield to the gentle¬ 
man from Oregrni. 

Mr. MOTT. May I ask the gentleman, 
who probably has made as thorough a 
study of this whole question as anyone 
In Congress, how much kmger he thinks 
we must continue this subsidy system? 
The gentleman will recall that lart year 
we failed to stop subsidies altogether by 
a small margin, and the gentleman led 
the fight to Stop this subsidy system. We 
were not able to do that, so It was pro¬ 
vided that after June 30 of this year the 
subsidies should cease imder certain con¬ 
ditions. May I ask if what we are doing 
now In passing this bill is not lust oon- 
toulng a vicious circle that we Will never 
be able to break, so that subsidies will 
remain a permanent pediey of the Oov- 
mnnent? 

woLCOTt. I Idiould hbte to, 
think that subsidies woedd remain a 

permanent policy of the_ _ 

That is why we are continuliig thlg imiH 
gram from year to year. WeaB Hn;^ 
be very mudi opposed to the eo n th n aw i ^ 


of these emergency programs for longer 
than a year, so that we can have a look 
at them again once every year. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has expired. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, X 
yield myself five additional minutes. 

I hope that some time in the fall our 
economic position will be such that we 
can sit down and formulate an intelli¬ 
gent program with respect to reconver¬ 
sion, price eontrol, and rationins: for the 
postwar era, having in mind any 
changes which might have developed in 
the meantime in our economic situation. 

I believe the Congress is in no position 
at this time to rewrite an OPA bill. We 
shall not have time between now and the 
30th of Jime, when OPA expires, to do 
an intelligent Job on OPA. What we 
should do is continue OPA by a simple 
resolution without any changes what¬ 
ever for a matter, we will say, of 90 days 
or 120 days—some arbitrary period, any¬ 
way—so that we can have a look at OPA 
and perhaps write out new formulas for 
the operation of OPA in the postwar or 
approaching postwar period. 

Mr. MOTT. I hope the gentleman's 
committee, as soon as possible, will bring 
out some legislation which will give some 
hope of terminating the whole subsidy 
program, because OPA has not only dem¬ 
onstrated through the years its inability 
to perform but it has made a failure out 
of nearly everything it has done. Every 
one of us gets notices of examples of 
those failures nearly every day. But this 
law seems to go further than that. It 
seems to have debauched to a very great 
extent the beneficiaries under the law. 
The gentleman will remember last year 
when the butter producers were vehe¬ 
mently against the continuance of sub¬ 
sidies. The subsidies were continued. 
They got their subsidies. Now they all 
came in this^year saying, "Do not drop 
the subsidies. We have had a taste of 
them. Now give us some more." That 
is a system of debauchery which is very 
dangerous. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. To be realistic about 
the situation, we knew we had less sup¬ 
port this year to fight against subsidies 
than we had last year. We lost last year, 
so it is futile to stand here year in and 
year out without the development of 
some formula for an Increase in prices 
under strict control to offset the need for 
the payment of subsidies. The payment 
of subsidies is the only alternative. If 
srou want to put it crudely, insofar as 
subsidies are concerned, we have the lion 
by the t ail an d we cannot let ga 

Mr. MOTT. The result of that sub¬ 
sidy, I might say, was that the butter 
makers and the others got the subsidy 
but the consumers did not get the prod¬ 
uct. 

Mr. WOIXJOTT. If I may correct ttie 
gentleman, the producers did not get the 
subsidy. 

Mr. DONDBBO. Who did receive the 
subsidy? 

Mr. WOLOOTT. They ere strletty 
con su mer subsidies. The regulation 
provides sliQply ttiat you shall pay 3 
cents less a pound for btt^ than you 
woifld otherwise. Tour daughteii, sons* 
end grandc h ildren ere not only going to 
pay 9 cents back into the Treasury, but it 
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is quite generally agreed they are going 
to pay back 15 cents* So by the adop¬ 
tion of this program, you have passed on 
your butter, meat, and flour bill to your 
sons and daughters and you are com¬ 
pelling them to pay it 8 times over. 

Mr. MOTT. I understand that, but I 
Just wanted to observe that the subsidy 
having been granted, nobody in connec¬ 
tion with any industry getting the sub¬ 
sidy now apparently wants to let go. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. No; that is right. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. As I understand 
it, this measure is a compromise which 
arose out of the situation when we had a 
majority against subsidies but not two- 
thirds of the Members were against sub¬ 
sidies. Therefore, since we could not 
override the veto of the President, we 
were in a stalemate. That is the way 
the situation stands at present. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. That is right. Up 
to the time we passed prohibitions 
against the payment of subsidies after 
June 30, 1944, the Congress had little or 
no control over the subsidy program at 
all. Now we have taken control over it. 
This bill which we have reported out to¬ 
day is the exercise of our control over 
subsidies. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. What I want to 
find out is whether the gentleman or his 
committee has an expression from the 
new administration or from President 
Truman as to whether he takes the same 
position on subsidies which his predeces¬ 
sor did. Because if he takes the same 
position, then obviously it would be futile 
to go through the fight which we went 
through in preceding years. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has again ex¬ 
pired. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 10 additional minutes. 

So far as I know, President Truman 
has sent no message to the Congress on 
the question of subsidies. It is presumed 
that because the War Pood Administra¬ 
tion, the Commodity Credit Corporation, 
the Reconstruction Finance Corpora¬ 
tion, and the Defense Supplies Corpora¬ 
tion. and the Metal Reserves Company, 
and all the other subsidiaries and agen¬ 
cies of the Gk>vernment which appeared 
before the committee are in favor of them 
that they might be reflecting the Presi¬ 
dent's attitude. However, as 1 recall, the 
hearings were had before Mr. Truman 
became President, so 1 do not know 
whether there has been any definite 
statement by President Truman as to 
his position on the continuation of sub¬ 
sidies. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. So far as I am 
concerned, 1 would be glad to go through 
the battle to try to stop consiuner sub¬ 
sidies again if we had a reasonable 
chance of winning. But I am relying on 
the committee to tell us frankly we have 
not got much of a chance to win that 
battle and this is a sort of compromise 
where we can carry on the sort of thing 
we worked out after the battle when we 
could not get the two-thirds vote. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. The gentleman is 
correct. 


Mr. RIZLEY. I want to ask about sub¬ 
section (d) on page 5, where it provides 
for $290,000,000 for petroleum and pe¬ 
troleum products. What is that money 
to be used for, and how? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. When the gentleman 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Monronet] takes 
the floor I wish the gentleman would ask 
him about that, because he is very fa¬ 
miliar with it. He knows the story in 
detail. Although I am somewhat fa¬ 
miliar with it, I do not feel competent to 
discuss it thoroughly. 

Mr. RIZLEY. I want to say that I 
share the apprehension of the gentleman 
from Oregon FMr. Mon] with reference 
to this full subsidy set-up. I realize that 
no one made a harder fight than the 
gentleman from Michigan to stop this 
subsidy program on at least three oc¬ 
casions heretofore. However, there is 
quite a school of thought in this country 
to not only use consumer subsidies as a 
war measure but as a postwar measure. 

I know there are some people in high 
places who think that the whole tariff 
structure should be repealed, and sub¬ 
sidies used instead of tariff rates. Cer¬ 
tainly I agree with the gentleman that 
just as soon as possible something should 
be done so that we can get away from 
this consumer subsidy program that was 
put over here as a war necessity and cer¬ 
tainly not make it a part of the post¬ 
war picture. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. The gentleman is ab¬ 
solutely correct. I might say that for 
myself I look forward to the time when 
we will be able to take off all controls 
under the OPA, both on the rationing 
side and on the price side; all controls 
under the War Production Board, and 
all of the emergency controls so that we 
will be able to operate in a free market 
again. But probably we will have to con¬ 
tinue rationing and we will have to con¬ 
tinue price control imtil the production 
of consumer goods catches up somewhat 
with the demand. I wish we might au¬ 
thorize the administration to continue 
these controls so long as is necessary, and 
to remove them gradually as the produc¬ 
tion of consumer goods catches up with 
consumer demand. But we cannot oper¬ 
ate that way. We have got to Jay down 
some formulae for their guidance, un¬ 
fortunately. We have had enough ex¬ 
perience with bureaucracy to know that 
we cannot trust bureaucracy with a broad 
program of that nature and expect the 
controls to function as they should 
function. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I yield. 

Mr. DONDERO. I know that the able 
gentleman from Michigan, my colleague 
[Mr. Wolcott] is opposed to consumer 
subsidies as I am opposed to such sub¬ 
sidies. and no Member has opposed them 
with greater ability than he has. Pur¬ 
suing the inquiry of the gentleman from 
Kentucky [Mr. RobszomI, that this pro¬ 
vides for a blank check of $100,000,000, 
does not the gentleman agree that in 
view of the flexible clause of 10 percent 
there is a possible blank check of another 
$150,000,000 in this bill, because the total 
amount, as I have added up these items, 
is $1,583,000,000. Does the gentleman 
agree tb that oondtisidn? 


Mr. WOI£!OTT. The gentleman is 
theoretically correct; yes. 

Mr. DONDERO. So that there is a 
blank check of practically a quarter of 
a billion dollars in this bill? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I have in mind that 
the whole program calls for $1,583,000,- 
000. If they do not need the money they 
should not use it. If they do need it they 
will use it. What I started out to say 
was that as far as I am concerned, the 
administration is in one terrible hole 
right now with respect to food. 
Whether it is, as I think, the result of 
misadminlstration, poor Judgment, or 
otherwise, we should not be interested 
except to make it clear that we believe 
it is the result of misadminlstration as 
opposed to any deficiencies In the legis¬ 
lation which we have enacted. You and 
I have been here long enough to have 
had a lot of practical experience in these 
matters. How easy it is, and how wel¬ 
come in the minds of a great many bu¬ 
reaucrats it is to lay the blame for their 
own deficiencies and weaknesses and lack 
of Judgment on the doorstep of the Con¬ 
gress. As far as I am concerned, we 
have set out a program under which they 
have to operate within limits. 

The limits are not narrow enough, ac¬ 
cording to their own testimony so but 
what they ought to be able to do a full 
and complete Job. Now, the narrowing of 
those limits by a himdred dollars might 
give them the opportunity to say that 
they asked for $1,583,000,000 and Con¬ 
gress would not give it to them, so the 
Congress is to blame for all food short¬ 
ages. I do not believe the Members of 
Congress if the trouble here in the United 
States today is misadminlstration, and 
I believe it to be misadminlstration, lack 
of Judgment. I do not think for the mat¬ 
ter of a hundred million dollars the Con¬ 
gress should be expected to assume the 
responsibility for mis- or maladministra¬ 
tion in the enforcement of a congres¬ 
sional act which involves the matter of 
billions of dollars. 

Mr. DONDERO. If subsidy payments 
are to be continued in the postwar era as 
suggested by the gentleman from Okla¬ 
homa [Mr. Hizley] does not that call 
for the continuation of Federal deficit 
spending in the years ahead? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Oh, yes; but I know 
of no reason why we should continue the 
payment of subsidies any further into the 
postwar era than is necessary to get the 
maximum amount of production. 

Mr. DONDERO. If that is to be the 
policy may I say that many people in 
this country are beginning to ask how 
long we can continue that policy and 
continue the fiscal integrity of this Na¬ 
tion. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. If we want to be real¬ 
istic about it, Congress has adopted the 
payment of subsidies as a policy in lieu 
of prices to offset this differentiation 
under strict control, prices under strict 
control. I say that because I do not want 
anybody to say that we have to take off 
all control from prices merely to raise 
the price of meat 1 cent a pound. To be 
» very practical about it, would it not be 
preferable to raise the price of meat 1 
cent a pound and be assured that we v/ere 
going to get an adequate amount of 
legitimate beef than to have to pay 10 
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cents a pound extra in the black market 
for beef of questionable grade or quality. 

Mr. DOmyERO. Certainly. 

The CHAZRIAAH. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has again ex¬ 
pired. 

lax, WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, 1 
yield myself five additional minutes. 

I may say in further response to the 
gentleman’^ question that in this bill in 
which we pr^de substantially $1.5821,- 
000 , 000 , much of it for consumer subsi¬ 
dies, the taxpayers of the Nation have 
got to pay into the Federal Treasury be¬ 
tween $4,500,000,000 and $5,000,000,000, 
because it is agreed that the taxpayers 
have to pay back into the Federal Treas¬ 
ury three doDars for every one ttie Treas¬ 
ury puts out as a subsidy. 

Mr. HOPS. Bfr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I yield. 

Mr. HOPE. The gentleman from 
Oregon a short time agr made the state¬ 
ment, as I understood him, to the effect 
that the recipients of these subsidies hav¬ 
ing received them, were not now willing 
to give them up. thereby implying that 
the meat packers and the millers and the 
dairy manufacturers were hi favor of 
these subsidies and were asking for them. 
My understanding all the time has been 
that they were not in. favor of subsidies, 
that they opposed the subsidies, but by 
reason of our schedule of price ceilings 
they were forced to accept the subsidies 
or go out of business. I should like to 
have the gentleman state if that is not 
the case. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. That is absolutely 
the case. That was the policy we adopted 
here. If we are not going to give them 
a sufficient price then they must get the 
subsidy. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. BCr, 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I yield. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I was in¬ 
terested in the gentleman’s observation 
that we ought not to take the responsi- 
btli^ for giving $100 less than the 
amount requested for fear the program 
be Imperded. Does the gentleman be¬ 
lieve the Committee on Appropriations 
ought to operate on that principle when 
agencies come before It and ask for in¬ 
creases in their operating personnel? 

Bgr. WOLCOTT. I bedlevc that to be 
a questhm for the Appropriations Com¬ 
mittee to decide for itself. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. My idea 
Is that they should not act on that prin¬ 
ciple. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I bdleve the Appro¬ 
priations Committee should decide on 
that for Itself. The Com mit tee on 
Banking and Currency decided that they 
did not want to assume tise reipoiiai- 
bSfty for food shortage merely beegiiee 
of the relatively small 0 $ 

$ 100 , 000 , 000 . 

Mr. SBCTH of Wisconsin. Mr. Chair- 
moct, win t he gen tleman yield? 

Mr. WCMjCOTT. I yield to the gentle^ 
man fro m Wisc onsin. 

Mr. of Wisconsin. Further 

pur 8 Uhi 0 thought expressed by the 
gentleman from Xknsas, ^ QPA is 
presently engaged in a campidgn of sell¬ 
ing to the peGi^ of this country the 
necessity for c en tt m mnce of the OFAu 


Many of us do not doubt the advisabittty 
of doing it at this time. 

Bir. WCHCOTT. WO have got to do it 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Is it not 
pure fiction for them to maintain that 
they have absolutely st<n^ped the infla¬ 
tionary spiral? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Gh, yes. When we 
get itdo that field let us eidl attehtiott to 
rimes, for examine. You go down now 
and buy a pair of shoes for $ 6 . You take 
them out in the rain and they fall apart. 
Then you buy another pair of shoes for 
$ 6 . Bo that your shoe bill is tw ice what 
it was before the OPA was operating. 
The same te true of things made up of 
sleaay material. You go out here in the 
cloakroom or you go to the cigar coun¬ 
ters and you can see evidences of that. 
The retail cigar dealers, for instance, 
have pasted a higher price over the oM 
price. I have a cigar in my pocket now 
as an example of that. This used to sell, 
and (fid up until a week ago. for 10 cents. 
1 cannot afford to pay any more, but 
there being guests at the house last night 
I thought I would splurge, so I went down 
to the drug store to buy these cigars and 
I found they had pasted ‘'two for a quar¬ 
ter” over the ”10 cents” sign. That is 
«i increase of 25 percent. I cannot af- 
fmd to pay 25 or 30 cents for a 5-cent 
cigar, as we are required to do today. 
That is inllatlon and the OPA has not 
done anything about it. There are other 
ways of inflatton besides increasing 
prices. Yim can kiflate by decreasing 
the quality lust as you can inflate by 
increa sing the price. 

Mr. KBBFE. Mr. Chatrman. will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WCXOOTT. I yield to the gentle¬ 
man f rom Wis consin. 

Mr. KEEFE. I would like to get this 
fact dear in my mind, and I hope riie 
gentieman will advise me whether I am 
correct. As I understand it, when the 
extension of ^e Price Control’ Act of 1944 
was passed there was inctoded within it 
the so-called Taft amendment, which 
provided tiiat on and after June 30.1945, 
there riiouid be no more subsidies paid 
except out of a pp r o p ri a ted funds; is that 
correct? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. That is substantially 
correct, unless they have been **appro- 
priated by the Congress for such pur¬ 
poses and approntlMlons for such nur- 
poaes are herd iy authorised to be made.” 

Mr. KEEFE. That act authorises the 
appropriation for imymeht of subsidies 
and sought to bring back W the control 
of Congress the question as to the char¬ 
acter. type, and mnount of sulmidy to be 
paid. That was changed sono time ago 
when we provided for the elimination of 
that provision with re^^t to the pay¬ 
ment of dairy subsidies. Dairy SQbsicfies 
were eliminated from the proviilcms of 
the so-called Taft tJhdier 

the terms of this act srou are 
practically every other item for which 
sub^es have heretofore been paid, and 
bill passes you have comoBriely 
OPm lnated practically the spirit, and pur- 
pm of the Taft amendment, because 
rime subsidies will be paid by the BfC 
and its subsidiary corporations out of 
theiy own funds. They will not^ hievi to 
come back to the CSongress ••yf* ask lor 
any appropriated money. X$ that not 


true? X wouM Uke to have the gentle¬ 
man’s statement on that. 

Mr.WDDCCnT. The reason, as I un¬ 
derstand It, fbrtheso-caltedTaft amend¬ 
ment wee to give the Congress some con¬ 
trol over the subsidy program. In the 
paamge of S. 500 we are exereismg that 
control over the subsidy program. They 
would have been unable to obtain subsi¬ 
dies after June 39 mriess the Congress set 
up a program and told them the amounts 
which they co uld pay. 

Mr. KEWffBt. What you are doing un¬ 
der this bill is to waive any control over 
it, are you not? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. No. What you are 
reaBy dsing is thisr You are continuing 
rile subsidy progr a m as it has existed 
hereto f or e and giving thenir sn additional 
$100,090,000 with wMoh to expand pro¬ 
grams. 

Mr. KBBFE. In other words, the Con¬ 
gress has fust sttnxdy said: ”You con- 
tintie the program as at the present level 
and we will give you $I0O,OOejOOO to play 
with, and we will allow you a lO-percent 
differential that you can expend on this 
program” so that they really have about 
a $242,000,000 bank check to play with 
in this program. That is the control 
that congress is exercising over the pro¬ 
gram as against the control that was 
contemplated when Congress passed the 
so-called Taft amendment. Further¬ 
more. you are not requiring them to use 
appropriated funds. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has again ex¬ 
pired. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman. I yield 
15 minutes to the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. PAIHANl. 

CHAIOW MUUNnr OPA AHSWIWED 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I shall 
attempt to answer some of the charges 
that have been made against the admln- 
istratton of the OPA. and the food pro¬ 
gram in particular. I know that we ah 
get letters saying. ”By reason of OPA 
bungling we cannot get any more butane 
gas. By ream of OPA bungling all the 
small silastighterers of the country are 
being put out of business.” I get those 
triegrams and letters Just the same as 
you get them. 

The Speaker of the House [Mr. Rat- 
imarJ botnmred me very much when he 
appointed me chairman of the House 
Committee on Small Business, and I am 
determined to look after small business, 
doing everything I can to preserve and 
protect the fIree-enterprise system in this 
cemitry. Naturally, I am disturbed when 
I get reports that by reason of mistakes 
being made by a governmental agency, 
snudl busmess Is being crushed and de¬ 
stroyed. 

BUVMfa (US 

X was particularly impressed by the 
basketful of telegrams I received from 
a butane-gas dealer and his friends, in 
which he said that unless the QPA 
changed Its policy he would be driven 
out of business entirely, saying *T have 
00 many trucks, so many people working 
for me. They have families. They wfil 
be unemployed.” I bad telegrams from 
schools saying, ”We depend on butane 
gas for fuel, and we must have Mum 
gas.** 80 I took all of those telegrams 
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and analyzed them and then I under- 
to<3k to Investigate the butane-gas situ¬ 
ation. We do not want these little fel¬ 
lows destroyed that way. 8o, after going 
into it, I found here was the kind of 
bungling that was going on. The Gen¬ 
eral Staff of the War Department had 
said and laid down an order to the effect 
that, *‘We must have all the butane gas 
we can get for the war, because we use 
butane gas to make high-octane gas, and 
we use high-octane gas to bomb our 
enemies." You could not insist that we 
give butane gas under circumstances like 
that, even to protect the small business¬ 
man. The war comes first. 

PACKXBS 

Now, about the packers. I was very 
much disturbed and annoyed by the 
complaints—not annoyed, for I am never 
annoyed by complaints, because when 
you get them they are usually sincere, 
and the people are urging these com¬ 
plaints because they believe what they 
hear, and by reason of investigation of 
complaints oftentimes mistakes are cor¬ 
rected, so I am glad to have mistakes 
pointed out to me that have been made 
by a governmental agency or by any 
other person or by myself. So if a mis¬ 
take is made, let us correct it. 

All right. Take the packers. Let me 
tell you something about them. We will 
take, for instance, the matter the gen¬ 
tleman from Kentucky brought up here 
awhile ago. I am sorry he is not here. 
In his district, we will say. there are live 
towns, with one in the center of the 
county that is a pretty-good-sized town; 
they have a good slaughtering house and 
the cattle market is there. 

In four other places in that big county, 
in little towns, there are similar slaugh¬ 
tering houses. There are Just so many 
cattle in that area that can be bought 
to serve those five slaughtering houses. 
The .slaughtering house in the middle of 
the county is a federally inspected plant, 
the other four are nonfederally in¬ 
spected. The nonfederally inspected 
plaints can send their representatives to 
the county seat, we will call it. where 
the larger plant and cattle market is 
located, and bid a higher price for the 
cattle because they can take them right 
back over the same road to their plants 
and in most cases get more money for 
them, whereas if the federally Inspected 
plant pays that high price, he is a small 
businessman and he is forced out of busi¬ 
ness entirely, because the Government is 
taking most of his meat for the armed 
services and he has a ceiling price on his 
products. He cannot bid in competi¬ 
tion with those nonfederally inspected 
slaughtering houses. He just cannot pay 
the price in competition with them. 
Therefore, the armed services will be de¬ 
nied an opportunity to get this meat. 

In view of this situation the War De¬ 
partment and the Economic Stabilizer 
recommended to the OPA—and it has 
been done—that the quotas of these four 
nonfederally inspected plants be cut 
down so that the federally inspected 
plant can get more meat and so the 
armed forces can get more meat. That 
is why the quota system came into be¬ 
ing. in order to get plenty of meat for 


the armed services, and the armed serv¬ 
ices come first. 

Suppose they did not do that, and these 
four slaughtering houses bought all the 
cattle that were offered for sale at the 
county seat and carried them back to 
their respective slaughtering houses and 
slaughtered them. The armed services 
could not get any of that meat and the 
people who are served by the federally 
Inspected plant could not get any meat, 
either, so we would not have a wholesome 
or fair distribution of meat. Iherefore, 
this is in the direction of trying to have 
an equitable distribution of meat sup¬ 
ply. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield to the gentle¬ 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. RICH. Under this bill it is pro¬ 
posed to pay a subsidy of $595,000,000 on 
meat. Would it not be better if instead 
of taking that money out of an empty 
Treasury you would pay the farmers who 
raise this meat down in Texas the proper 
price for the meat and let the consumer 
pay that price? 

Mr. PATMAN. The extra price? In 
other words, the gentleman is advocating 
a rise in prices instead of a subsidy? 

Mr. RICH. Yes. You are taking this 
money out of an empty Treasury. It is 
said that there is so much money in the 
hands of the banks that belongs to the 
people, and that is where this money 
should come from. 

Mr. PATMAN. The gentleman has 
asked a very reasonable and logical ques¬ 
tion which should be answered, and I am 
going to do my best to answer it. He 
says, "Let us raise prices instead of hav¬ 
ing subsidies." 

Mr. RICH. No. 

Mr. PATMAN. Well, you have to raise 
prices. 

Mr. RICH. I say raise prices that are 
essential, rather than take it out of an 
empty Treasury, so that we do not go 
into bankruptcy. Let us try to save 
this coimtry. 

Mr. PATMAN. If you raise prices on 
beef Instead of paying subsidies you have 
to raise them on other commodities. 
Then if you raise prices on other com¬ 
modities, the first thing you know you 
have to raise wages because the wages 
will not buy as much. Then you have a 
race between wages and prices and we 
have inflation on our hands. 

Let me tell you what the gentleman is 
advocating. It is obviously an increase 
in price to take care of this rather than 
a subsidy. There is no dispute about 
that. People can be just as honest in 
their views and be as well on one side as 
the other. I do not criticize anybody for 
it. Obviously, though, that is the logical 
end you will come to. Let us see what 
that will mean. We have 12,000,000 men 
In the armed services. Many of these 
men have wives and children here at 
home. They receive a check from the 
Government every month. What is that 
check for? To provide these wives and 
children a decent standard of living. If 
you raise prices, will that provide for 
them a decent standard of living? Of 
course it will not. Then we will have a 
bill in here to raise the allotments, that 
money to come out of the same empty 


Treasury the gentleman is talking about. 
When you raise them, then you must 
raise others. Thus you have a race be¬ 
tween wages and prices again. The re¬ 
sult will be inflation and our country will 
be ruined. 

Mr. RICH. When the President asked 
for a law regulating prices on everything 
but labor and agricultural commodities, 
he did not do what he should have done 
or he would have asked for a bill freezing 
prices and everything at that time and 
thus you would not have got in the hole 
you are in now. When you make one 
mistake, you have got to do something 
else to get out. 

Mr. PATMAN. The gentleman’s hind¬ 
sight is very good. Let us look at the 
picture and use a little common sense. 

Mr. RICH. It did not take common 
sense to do what you did at that time. 
It only took a little brains. 

Mr. PATMAN. I am not yielding to 
the gentleman. The^ over-all picture is 
absolutely good and you should be proud 
of it. 

Mr. RICH. I am not proud of it. 

Mr. PATMAN. You should be abso¬ 
lutely proud of it. I look with pride on 
our great food production that we have 
had in this country. I am not cursing it 
or abusing it. I am pointing with pride 
to it. I was hoping those of you on the 
other side of the aisle would claim credit 
for helping to put it over rather than 
criticize it and say it is destroying the 
rights of the people and that it has been 
a failure. That is not true. I am go¬ 
ing to show you that it is not true. 

nX)D PRODUCTION OF THIS WAR COMPARED WITH 
LAST 

Let us look at the record. In World 
War I, incidentally when Mr. Herbert 
Hoover was War Pood Administrator 
and won international acclaim for his 
good work and made such a good record 
that he was elected President of the 
United States by reason of that work, 
food production during that period only 
rose 10 percent. Take note of that figure. 
Food production only rose 10 percent. 
In this war, it has risen 29 percent, 
reaching a peak never before attained or 
dreamed to be possible. Is that failure? 
Why should you not look with pride upon 
such a wonderful program as that? 
Why should we abuse it? Why should 
we criticize it when it has been a suc¬ 
cess? It has not been a failure. 

MEAT 

Meat is the key of our present trou¬ 
ble. Have we failed in the case of meat? 
Let us look at the record again. Meat 
production for 1945 will be 38 percent 
above the average of 1938-^9 produc¬ 
tion. Only In comparison with last year 
does meat production show a decline. 
But last year meat production rose to 
63 percent above prewar levels, and that 
was the highest in the history of this 
great Nation. 

The reason for the drop this year was 
because the hog population rose 91 per¬ 
cent above prewar levels while feed pro¬ 
duction rose only 39 percent. The hog 
population had to be cut down. But 
look at cattle feeding. Critics say we 
' have 80 , 000,000 cattle on the range and 
that by getting them into the feed lots 
and fattening them we can have more 
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beef. The feed lots are empty. They 
say. Empty? How empty are those 
feed lots? Let us look at the records 
again and find out. Cattle in feed lots 
on January 1 totaled 4,178,000. according 
to the Department of Agriculture. The 
average numbbr In fhed lots on the first 
day of the year 1030-^9 was 2,980,000. 
The number was up 40 percent on Jan¬ 
uary 1, 1945. Was that a failure? In 
Aprtl this year the number in feed lots 
was up 8 percent over January. Is that 
failure? No; it is success. Why cxlti- 
cize a program like that? The over¬ 
all picture is good. It is absolutely good. 
Yes; mistakes here and there will be 
made as long as laws are administered 
by human beings. There will always be 
mistakes made, but the over-all picture 
is one that we can point to with pride 
and pleasure. 

What about these 80,000,000 cattle? 
Remember there were 40 percent more 
cattle in feed lots^as of January 1 this 
year than in any other time in history 
and there were 48 percent more in April 
than ever before in history. 

What about the 80.000,000 cattle? The 
average number in 1935-39 was 67,- 
000,000. Under what bungling adminis¬ 
tration did this 30-percent increase take 
place? Is that not bungling on the side 
of production rather than bungling on 
the side o f und erproductimi? 

Mr. KEEFE. Will the gentleman yield 
at that point? 

Mr. PATMAN. Let me finish and then 
I will yi eld to the gentleman. 

Mr. KEEFE. Will the gentleman not 
yield at this point? 

Mr. PATMAN. I hope the gentleman 
will not Insist. Let me finish my state¬ 
ment and then I will be glad to yield to 
him first. 

No less astounding than the record of 
food production during the war has been 
the control of food prices. Yes; they 
have gone up. Food prices have gone up 
45 percent in 67 months since the war 
broke out in Europe. That is a serious 


gain, but in World War No. 1, when as 
Food Administrator, Mr. Hoover was 
winning international acclaim, dviUan 
prices uncontroUed rose 45 pero^? Yes, 
on up to 104 percent during the 67 
months after the outbreak of the First 
World War in Europe. 

There is a case where we have parallel 
ezami^s. In the first war, 67 months, 
prices rose 104 percent, uncontrolled. 
During this war they have risen 45 per¬ 
cent. And this var has cost $2504100,- 
000,000 to date, whereas the total cost 
of World War 1 was only $324)00,000j000 
in comparison. Even after the presently 
contemplated cutbacks are completed the 
Jap war alone wfil, at the annual rate, 
cost more than twice the total cost of 
World War L Control of prices during 
this war is the wonder of the economic 
wiwld. Let me say that again. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has expired. 

Mr. PATMAN. May 1 have 15 addi¬ 
tional minutes? 

Mr. SPENCE. I will give the gentle¬ 
man 15 minutes. 

CONTROL OF PRIOR WON1»ER OF XCONOMIC WORLD 

Mr. PATMAN. I thank the gentleman 
very kindly. 

I want to repeat that. I want to repeat 
that statement. The control of prices 
during this war is the wonder of the ec¬ 
onomic world. Yet some of the most 
vigorous attacks upon it come from our 
own people. Democrats in our own par¬ 
ty; and it should not happen. And the 
Republicans who supported the program 
should even be proud of what has been 
done. 

I want to tell you something about what 
has be en done under the OP A. 

Mr. B^EEFE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMA N. In Just a minute. 

Mr. KEEFE. The gentleman does not 
Intend to yield. 

Mr. PATMAN. AU right. We bad an¬ 
other war. World War I. We know what 


the prices were then during the first 67 
months of that war, after that war broke 
out in Europe. We know what the prices 
have been during the first 67 months of 
World War 11. If we had paid the same 
prices for steel, copper, lead, zino, and 
all of the other materials that go into the 
war machine dining World War n that 
we paid in World War 1, our national 
debt today would be $804)60,006.000 moie 
than it is op to the end of December 1944. 
You cannot laugh that off. You cannot 
say that Is fbUure. That is surcess. 

Up to the end of 1944 the price of steel 
had not risen one penny. Do you know 
how much steel is in the average battle¬ 
ship? You will find that if we paid the 
same pilcee for steel during this war that 
we paid during World War I, the average 
battleidiip would have cost us $64)00,000 
more during this war. You cannot say 
that is failure. 

The same thing can be said of all these 
other materials. We have the facts and 
the evidence. The interest on that $80.- 
000,0004)00 for 1 year, at prevailing Gov¬ 
ernment rates, would be more than all 
that has been spent by the OPA and the 
stabilisation program during this entire 
war. Yet say that is failure? No. That 
is success. 

In addition to that, the consumers have 
saved, up to the end of 1944, $56,000,000,- 
000. That has enabled us to bold the 
line on a lot of things. You cannot raise 
one and say, *We will stop there." You 
have to raise others to correspond to it. 
Then you have got that race between 
prices and wages. It cannot be stopped. 
You have got to hold the line. I want 
to specifically call your attention to the 
subsidies on copper, lead, and zinc. In¬ 
stead of having a subsidy on copper we 
could have just said. “We will raise the 
price to get production.** With that 
maximum production the price would 
have gone to 27 cents. That is the price 
It took for these high-cost mines to get 
back into operation. 


Premium price plan for copper, lead, and zinc—Comparison of actual payments (ceiling price plus premiums) with payments for total 

production at maximum premium prices. 
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If we had raised the price of copper 
to 27 cents in 1942, that year we would 


have paid $5414)00,600 for the copper we 
bought, but instead of that we 1^ the 
price at 12 cents and gave a mfiNddy to 
th^ high-cost mines which could not 
operate unless they had a 27-oettt price. 
We gave them the 15-cent subsidy Imt 
kxpt the price of ctanper to 12 cents. Ybn 
know how much we saved hy that? Two 
hihidied and ninety minton dollars. EEoW 
much did It cost us? Five mUUcln dotlars 
in subsidies. Is it not good business to 


save $60 to every one you spend on a sub¬ 
sidy? There is an examine. YOn cannot 
laugh that off. There is evidence. XfyoU 
say you are going to oppose subsidies X 
win ihow you others that are Just as 
interesting as that. . Yes; we bo rrowed 
the $5,000,000 from the empty treasury 
the gentleman speaks of, but we saved 
$290,000,000 Just on Government pur¬ 
chases alone. 
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Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I cannot yield now. 

Mr. RICH. I ask the gentleman to 
yield for a question. 

Mr. PATMAN. Not now. In Just a 
minute I will yield to everyone. I agreed 
to yield to the gentleman from Wisconsin 
first. Just let me continue for a little 
and I will yield to everyone. 

In the copper, lead, zinc subsidy pro¬ 
gram in the 3 years from 1942 to 1944 
inclusive we have saved $1,244,000,000 
through this subsidy program on copper, 
lead, and zinc, just these three. How 
much did it cost us? One hundred and 
sixty-two million dollars. Would any¬ 
body say that was not good business? It 
is good sense as well as good business. It 
would not be sensible for us to do other¬ 
wise, not at all; and I would be opposed to 
changing it. I am therefore going to de¬ 
fend subsidies. They saved the people 
money. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. Let me make one other 
point and then I will yield. 

Now, let us take the inflationary pres¬ 
sures. 

During the first World War we spent 
a max-mum of $32,000,000,000. That is 
a lot of money, but during this war we 
have spent $250,000,000,00 already. All 
right. The people have an average of 
$185 in their pockets today, not in banks, 
not in savings, not in war bonds, but in 
their pockets, an average of $185. What 
does that mean? They are ready to bid 
on anything that is offered for sale that 
is scarce and limited in supply, they are 
willing to bid against one another 
quickly. During the inflationary period 
immediately after the First World War 
we had a lot of money in circulation. 
How much? Fifty-one dollars and 
thirty-eight cents per capita; that is how 
much, but now we have almost four times 
that much money in actual circulation. 
How can one make the statement that 
there Is no danger of inflation under 
these facts? Not only that, but since 
Pearl Harbor the people of this country 
have made so much money that they 
have put back in their pockets in sav¬ 
ings accounts, in demand deposits and 
war bonds, $118,000,000,000 more tlian 
they have spent. 

These huge amounts of money are 
available to bid against scarce and lim¬ 
ited supplies of goods and carry the 
prices to the sky without price control, 
and yet you tell me that price control has 
been a failure. It has been the greatest 
success of anything we have had in con¬ 
nection with the prosecution of this war 
outside of the armed services themselves. 
It has been a success and we can point 
with pride to it and say we have saved 
the taxpayers from eighty to one hun¬ 
dred billions of dollars on the cost of the 
war machine alone by reason of the price- 
control and stabilization policy of this 
administration. I'am going to Insert in 
the Record the per capita circulation of 
money since 1910 for each year and you 
will be amazed to find how much money 
Is in the actual pockets of the people now 
compared to any other time in the his¬ 
tory of this Nation. 
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I promised to yield to the gentleman 
from Wisconsin. 

Mr. KEEFE. I have listened with 
great interest to the very enlightening 
discussion of the gentleman. He has 
jumped from a discussion of subsidies to 
a discussion of OPA and back and forth. 

Mr. PATMAN. I yielded for a ques¬ 
tion only. 

Mr. KEEFE. I am going to ask a 
question. The gentleman has been go¬ 
ing back and forth until he is trying to 
make it appear that anyone who op¬ 
poses consumer subsidies is opposed to 
the OPA. 

Mr. PATMAN. Ask me a question. I 
am not yielding for a speech. 

Mr. KEEFE. In a.sking the question, 

I do not want it interpreted that I am 
opposed to the fundamentals of OPA, 
because I am not. Let me ask the gen¬ 
tleman this question. 

Mr. PATMAN. What I said I meant 
and I am not going to take it back. 

Mr. KEEFE. Let me ask the gentle¬ 
man this question in reference to the 
illustration which he gave of copper, zinc, 
and these other strategic metals where 
he shows that by the utilization of sub¬ 
sidies of small amounts we enable the 
production of those metals from the 
high-priced mines. But that is not an 
illustration, is it, of a consumer sub¬ 
sidy? That is a pure incentive produc¬ 
tion subsidy. 

Mr. PATMAN. I gave an example of 
the consumer subsidy. Instead of raising 
these allotment checks every month to 
the wives and dependents of the men 
and women in our armed forces we are 
trying to hold the line so that what they 
are getting will buy a decent living. 


Mr. KEEFE. I asked the gentleman a 
fair question. 

Mr. PATMAN. I have given an illus¬ 
tration of consumer subsidies in answer 
to the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
TMr. Rich], I answered a question re¬ 
lating to copper and 1 gave illustrations. 

I am satisfied with my answer. If the 
gentleman is not, I am sorry. I do not 
yield any further on that. 

Mr. KEEFE. The gentleman will not 
answer the question? 

Mr. PATMAN. I do not yield any 
further on that. 

Mr. KEEFE. The gentleman does not 
yield at all, as usual. He just rambles 
around the bush. 

Mr. PATMAN. If I can answer one as 
successfully as I did the question asked 
by the gentleman from Wisconsin, I will 
be highly pleased. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield to the gentle¬ 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. RICH. When you take the Treas¬ 
ury statement of May 24 and you find 
that we are $238,000,000,000 in the red, 
and you take out of the Treasury $1,503,- 
000,000 as provided in this bill, and add 
that much more to it at the end of the 
year, where are you going to get the 
money? 

Mr. PATMAN. That is a question the 
gentleman asks every day and I want to 
answer him right now. I will use cop¬ 
per as an Illustration. We had to bor¬ 
row $5,000,000 in order to have $260,000,- 
000. Which is better—to pay Interest on 
$5,000,000 or $260,000,000? That i.s the 
answer to the gentleman’s question. 

Mr. RICH. The only answer 1 have 
heard to that is the answer given by the 
gentleman’s colleague from Texas. 

Mr. PATMAN. I am not yielding for 
anything except a question. 

Mr. RICH. The gentleman from 
Texas said we were going into bank¬ 
ruptcy. That Is the only answer you can 
get. 

Mr. PATMAN. A nation does not go 
into bankruptcy. 

Mr. RICH. It will if we do not dis¬ 
continue what we are doing now. 

Mr. PATMAN. We are only ruined by 
disastrous inflation, printing press 
money, worthless money. The debts are 
paid but with worthless money. That is 
the kind of inflation and the kind of 
bankruptcy we would have. A country 
cannot go into bankruptcy. It is impos¬ 
sible for a country to go bankrupt. We 
are just using loose words when we talk 
about our country going into bankruptcy. 
It does not happen that way. It hap¬ 
pens when there is a runaway between 
prices and wages, one bidding against 
the other, until our money is absolutely 
worthless. 

WILL OPA BE EXTENDED? 

And may I warn the people of this 
country that for the flrsw time since the 
Price Control Act has been law I am 
worried about the continuance of the act. 
In an effective way there is too much 
misrepresentation concerning it right on 
, the floor of this House. I heard it stated 
here the other day that Mr. Marvin 
Jones had admitted that a famine faced 
our country. That is absolutely untrue. 
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Mr. Jones did not say that I have his 
statement here and I am going to put it 
In the Record, I hope that the Members 
will read it. 

We have not been furnishing OPA 
with the money that OPA needed. I 
listened with great interest to the state¬ 
ments made by my good friend from 
Bgichigan Cblr. Wolcott], ranking mem¬ 
ber of our committee, whom 1 like very 
much. When he said that the trouble 
with OPA is administrative, not legisla¬ 
tive, X do not think he told all the story. 
Yes, 1 will admit OPA has made mistakes, 
lots of them, but dealing with 8,000,000 
different commodities and prices, who 
would not make mistakes? Who would 
have done a better Job than OPA? 

Was Food AsifimanuTioN, 

WOBhingttm, May if. 1945. 

To Members of the Senate and the Hotue of 
Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 

'’Prospective focd supplies will be more 
than adequate In aU parts of the United 
States to meet all essential food needs/* 

This la the conclusion reached by the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics in a na¬ 
tional food situation report which la being 
released today. In view of the current in¬ 
terest in food supplies, and the number of 
inquiries we are all receiving. I thought you 
would like to have a copy of this factual re¬ 
port. It should be valuable lor reference, 
especially if you have occasion to check into 
the data for any of the major focd groups. 

In addition to an estimate of the food sup¬ 
plies which will be available In 1045 for civil¬ 
ian consumers in the United States, the re¬ 
port contains pertinent facts about food con¬ 
sumption in foreign countries. High lights 
of the BAE summary of the domestic food 
situation include : 

Over-all food supply for civilians In 1045 
will be from 2 to 4 percent greater, on a per 
capita basis, than the 1085-39 prewar aver¬ 
age—but from 6 to 7 percent below last year’s 
record consumption. 

Production of food crops and livestock for 
sale and farm home consumption in 1045 will 
be about 32 percent above prewar, but about 
5 percent less than in 1044. The principal 
reduction is in hog slaughter. (With feed 
grain reserves largely used up, the 1044 pig 
crop—^the hogs which are coming to market 
this year—could not be held up to the all- 
time 1948 record.) Pork output in 1045 is 
expected to be about 20 percent less than 
last year. Beef and veal production will be 
about 6 percent more than in 1944. 

Total meat production of 22,500.000.000 
pounds is indicated for 1945—0 percent less 
thiin the record 24,500.000,000 pounds last 
year, but 39 percent larger than the sixteen 
and two-tenths billion average for 1935-39. 

Our civilians are expected to average an 
egg a day during 1945—886 per capita for 
the year, as compared with 351 in 1944, and 
296 in jmwar years. Even so. consumer de¬ 
mand will be greater than available supply at 
times this year. 

Milk production is at record levels. Our 
people will use a per capita average of about 
200 quarts of milk and cream tM year—25 
percent above the 1985-89 average. 

Bach of us is expected to eat about 250 
pounds of fresh vegetables this year—very 
close to the 1044 record consumption of 253 
pounds. 

We have enough wheat to meet all civilian 
wants and to take care of demands for for¬ 
eign shipment. In addition, another reecnrd 
crop of more than a billion buehels is fort- 
east for 1946. 

Sugar and fats and oils supplies (depend¬ 
ent on wortd production and supply sltua- 
tlonK will be lower for civiliene this year. 

Summartiiiw the food supply situation: 
Our civUUane tikis year ariu have more eesoL 
fluid mflk, skim milk byproduetb, commer^ 


supplies of various fresh vegetables, canned 
fruit Juices, fresh and froaen fish, and the 
grain products—except rice in some areas. 
They will have leas sugar, pork, and lard, but¬ 
ter, and other fats and oils, and canned fruits 
and vegetables. 

It Is obvious that there will be no general 
shortages of food in the United States—none 
of our people will need to go hungry. Sup¬ 
plies of some Individual commodities, for 
which demand Is very great, will not meet all 
of our desire to buy. and irritating distribu¬ 
tion problems will continue for these. By 
substituting abundant items for first choices 
which are short, howevsr, our consumers can 
always be well fed. Understanding of this 
fact should end a lot of unnecessary fears 
about food. 

Our fanners and ranchers must continue 
their tremendous production records, and we 
must see that they have the manpower and 
materials to do the Job. We must also con¬ 
serve food carefully and diatribute it wisely. 
If these things are done, our food supplies 
will meet the essential needs. 

Sincerely yoiirs, 

Marvxit Jonis, Administrator. 

Then when they came to Congress and 
pleaded for money with which to do a 
good enforcement J<^ involving hundreds 
of billions of dollars Congress tried to act 
niggardly with them, cut down the ap¬ 
propriation each year, until in 1945, 
when the Budget pared them down and 
pared them down and said, “We will only 
recommend $182,000,000," and they 
brought the Budget figures of $182,- 
000,000 here, this Congress cut it down 
$3,500,000 more. Congress said. “No; we 
are not going to give you the money you 
want.“ In 1944 OPA asked for $177,- 
000,000. That was the Bureau’s estimate. 
After they pared down everything, tak¬ 
ing out everything you could possibly 
take out. the Bureau of the Budget is¬ 
sued to Congress a statement to the ef¬ 
fect that this agency was entitled to 
$177,000,000 to do a good Job. But again 
we acted niggardly with them, and we 
cut them down $8,000,000 more, and yet 
we say it is administrative, it is not leg¬ 
islative. That is legislative, is it not? in 
1943, after OPA went before the Bureau 
of the Budget and pleaded with them 
for all the money that they needed to do 
a good Job with these 8,000,000 different 
articles and commodities, the Bureau of 
the Budget cut out all they could and 
then said to Congress, “Give them 
$160,000,000 at least," and this Congress 
cut $40,000,000 off of that Is that legis¬ 
lative. or is that administrative? That 
shows that Congress has not done the 
part that Congress should do. Congress 
is responsible for part of this, too. be¬ 
cause we have not ^ven them the money 
with which to do a good job. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentle man f rom Texas has again expired. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman five additional minutes. 

Mr. PATMAN. This Job is one of great 
Importance. We can lose the war here 
at home through inflathm while our 
^htiug men are winning it imon the 
battle fronts of the world. Suppose they 
come back to a country that is mined by 
inJUtion! Right now the OX m ot 
rights, insofar as loans lor husiness, 
^mes and farms are eoDcei^Tls d 
Md letter. No loans are bsiiiig made* 
Why? Because of inflation thki is al¬ 
ready taking hold. That is whr lt la 
a dead letter. Are we treating these 12,- 


000,000 men and their families and thdr 
loved ones right when we, by failing to 
give an agency a few million dollars, 
Jeopardiae the entire economy of our Na¬ 
tion? We are not treating them right. 
We owe a duty and obligation to them to 
hold that line, to where the dollars that 
we will give them will buy something, 
and not give them a lot of money that 
will buy nothing, and the only way to 
do it is to hold that line like we can 
do through the stabilisation privrram and 
not be niggardly in passing upon appro¬ 
priations. 

Idr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield to the gentle¬ 
man fro m ^ nnssdvania. 

Mr. RICH. The gentleman says, “If 
the Congress had had more money to 
spend." Does the gentleman not believe 
that the Congress that he has been 
associated with In the past 10 years has 
spent all the money that was necessary 
to spend? If they had spent it right, 
does the gentleman not think we would 
have gotten more for the people of this 
Nation than we have? 

Mr. PATMAN. It is easy to criticize 
but difficult to construct. I doubt 
whether the gentleman knows whether 
the money has been spent right or not. 
I know one thing, when they ask me for 
so much money to do a good Job and 
I refuse to give it to them and they can¬ 
not do a good Job. I have a guilty, con¬ 
science. 

Mr. RICH. If you take the record 
here— 

Mr. PATMAN. Oh, I gave the gentle¬ 
man the record. It cannot be disputed. 

Mr. RICH. You have been spending 
money like no other Congress has ever 
spent. 

Mr. PATMAN. And it has done the 
best Job ia history. 

Mr. RICH. We have the greatest na¬ 
tional debt we have ever had. Who is 
going to take care of that? Wait until 
the GI boys come back and they find out 
they have to pay for it. 

Mr. PATMAN. I know we have spent 
a lot of money. The gentleman maybe 
does not like it. but we spent that money 
for a good purpose, because we sent ma¬ 
chines against the enemy to do a Job 
in the place of men and thereby saved 
human lives. I am not apologizing for 
It. I am mighty glad we did Just what 
we did, for by spending money we have 
saved human lives. Which would you 
rather have, two or three million men 
killed on foreign soil in Europe or a na¬ 
tional debt of $300,000,000,800 and our 
men come back home? You know what 
you would rather have. 

Mr. DWOR8HAK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield to the gentle¬ 
man frcmi Idaho. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Has the gentle¬ 
man read the reports made by the Sen¬ 
ate Committee on Agriculture and the 
special House Committee to Investigate 
Vbod Shortages? 

Mr. PATMAN. No; they have Ju$t 
come out. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Ihe press has in¬ 
dicated that according to the investiga¬ 
tions made by both the Senate and the 
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Rome committees there has been gross 
Inelllciency In the operations of OPA. 

Mr. PATMAN. I am not talking about 
the efficiency or inefficiency of any par¬ 
ticular person or group or division. I am 
talking about the over-all picture. That 
cannot be disputed. The gentleman 
probably was not here when I stated 
that during the First World War the 
food production increased 10 percent 
and durin;? this war it has increased 
three times that much. Is that good or 
bad? It is good. 

Mr. DWOR8HAK. I understood the 
gentleman to say we were not giving ade¬ 
quate funds for efficient operation of 
some of these Federal agencies. 

Mr. PATMAN. That is right; I did say 
that. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Did not President 
Truman recently send a communication 
to the Speaker and to the House Com¬ 
mittee on Appropriations indicating that 
at least $92,000,000 had been made avail¬ 
able for the current fiscal year for vari¬ 
ous agencies which had not been obli¬ 
gated or spent, and that that fund should 
be recovered into the Treasury? 

Mr. PATMAN. Be more specific. Is 
the gentleman talking about the OPA? 

Mr. DWORSHAK. I am talking about 
all of the agencies. 

Mr. PATMAN. The gentleman is talk¬ 
ing about something else. We are talk¬ 
ing about OPA. The OPA did not get 
enough money to spend. ‘ 

Mr. DWORSHAK. They did not? 

Mr. PATMAN. President Human did 
not send to Congress a message about 
OPA. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. If OPA had three 
times as much money as it was given dur¬ 
ing the current year it still would not 
do an efficient job. 

Mr. PATMAN. Anyway, when they 
ask us for money that they say they need, 
and they fail to do a jam-up job because 
we do not give it to them, I feel that 
Congress is responsible, too. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. It is not money 
they need, it Is common sense. 

Mr. PATMAN. We have a lot of com¬ 
mon sense in OPA but mistakes will 
doubtless continue on account of the 
size of the job. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield. 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield to the gentle¬ 
man from Wisconsin. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. When 
the gentleman speaks about how much 
food production has been increased he 
does not have in mind the dairy business 
at all. 

Mr. PATMAN. I did not speak specif¬ 
ically about anything. I was talking 
about the over-all food picture. During 
the First World War and during the in- 
fiaticmaqr period just after the war we 
had no rationing or price control. The 
gentleman knows what happened. 
Hoarders went out and bought food 
stocks and hoarded them and made peo¬ 
ple pay high prices for the food. They 
made the people pay 35 cents a pound 
lor sugar. During this war the price of 
sugar has been held down below 7 cents 
a pound. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has expired. 


Mr. BPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I srield 
two additional minutes to the gentleman 
from Texas. 

• Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. I think 
the gentleman himself in the past has 
placed in the Record the table of August 
1939, showing how much agricultural 
products had increased. 

Mr. PATMAN. I do not want to go 
into detail. I do not have time to do 
that. I have only 2 minutes. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. I want 
the gentleman to answer, then, according 
to this table. 

Mr. PATMAN. I have given the gen¬ 
tleman facts that nobody can dispute. 
We have a food record that the people of 
this Nation should be proud of. We 
should point to it with pride. We are 
proud of the farmers who made it pos¬ 
sible. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. That is 
not the point I am trying to make. The 
‘gentleman used this table to show how 
the prices of the farmers had increased. 

Mr. PATMAN. Now the gentleman is 
going into detail about things and I can¬ 
not answer that. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Hogs 
were 5 cents in August 1939. They put a 
floor of $13.75 under them. 

Mr. PATMAN. The gentleman can 
find a lot of things to criticize out of 
8 ,000,000 different commodities, and why 
should he not, but the overall picture is 
good, it has been a success. It has not 
been a failure. We should defend it, 
rather than criticize and condemn it. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. I am not 
criticizing and -I am not condemning: I 
am asking the gentleman to explain how 
he can use the same table to prove two 
different things. 

Mr. PATMAN. Of course. I do not 
agree with the gentleman at all. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has again expired. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Nebrask a tMr . Buftett]. 

Mr. BUFFETT. Mr. Chairman, it is 
deeply disturbing to me that in the nfidst 
of the most critical period in America’s 
history there persists a tendency to make 
reckless and loose statements. On the 
floor of this House twice this afternoon 
I have heard the statement made that 
sugar went to 35 cents a pound in the 
last war. The highest price for sugar 
during the last war was 8 and a fraction 
cents a pound wholesale, according to 
figures furnished me today by the De¬ 
partment of Agriculture. 

The gentleman who preceded me told 
you about the cost of steel for battle¬ 
ships in the First World War. I regret 
that he left the impression that there 
are great savings being made in the cost 
of battleships over the First World War. 
I have figures furnished by the United 
States Navy on the cost of battleships 
in the First World War and the cost of 
battleships today. The cost per ton from 
1917 to 1920 was $395. The cost per ton 
today is $1,385 per ton, or a 300-percent- 
plus Increase. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. BUFFETT. I will yield to the 
gentleman when 1 have completed my 
statement. 


Mr. Chairman, 1 think the thing this 
country needs to understand is the dif¬ 
ference between inflation and the effects 
of inflation. We have had a great deal 
of inflation in this country that thus far 
has been concealed by price control. 
All of us recognize that some price con¬ 
trol is necessary during a war period. 
But we should not fool ourselves into 
believing we are avoiding the eventual 
effects of inflation by price control. 
Certainly we have restricted price raises. 
But how have we done it? We have done 
it by adopting the methods of economic 
control that the Nazis used to keep prices 
from going up—by price control plus 
subsidies. 

Some years ago the Nazis started the 
bounty system for their agricultural 
products. They called it “bounties” and 
we call it “subsidies.” As a matter of 
fact, their system of payments and ours 
are much the same. 

From 1934 on, the price of every agri¬ 
cultural product in Germany was con¬ 
trolled all the way from the farmer to 
the user. I urge my colleagues to read 
the report by the Brookings Institution 
on how Nazi Germany has controlled 
business. Certainly we can keep prices 
from going up. But with deficit financ¬ 
ing. We can do so in a long run only 
by the method the Nazis used—control 
that winds up eventually with concentra¬ 
tion camps. 

There are .only two possible alterna¬ 
tive consequences from continued deficit 
spending. There are only two: one is 
higher prices, and the other is absolute 
regimentation. Those are the two alter¬ 
natives and anyone who says there is a 
third alternative to deficit spending 
either does not know economic history, or 
has a theory which will not bear up under 
scrutiny. I think the thing we have 
failed altogether to see thus far is that 
the alternative to higher prices from def¬ 
icit spending is absolute control—con¬ 
trol in the Nazi pattern. 

Some of our Members came back from 
Germany a few days ago and told the 
terrible stories about the Nazi concen¬ 
tration camps. But those camps are the 
Inevitable outcome of deficit financing 
and a system of managed currency. 

Btudy every system of managed cur¬ 
rency in history and see where it wound 
up. It always ended the same way— 
disaster and trouble, either via the route 
of much higher prices or via the route 
of absolute control and regimentation or 
terrorism. Now that is the choice ahead 
on continued deficit spending and there 
are no other choices. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. Mr. Chair¬ 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUFFETT. I yield. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. Of course, 
there Is no reason why I should defend 
Woodrow Wilson’s administration, but it 
occurs to me they are always pointing 
to the last war as compared with this war. 
That war only lasted a year. As I recall, 
during the first year of price control in 
this country. Leon Henderson said the 
prices were only up by 60 percent and his 
resignation was asked for. 

Mr. BUFFETT. Certainly. The lady 
kr jws and everyone knows that a great 
many prices have gone up during this 
war. But in general, pr^ce control has 
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been carried out in seemingly tolerable 
fashion in this war, with some glaring 
exceptions. But when you have black 
markets on a national scale, on a scale 
where cheating becomes widespread for 
securing the getting of necessities of 
life, you do not have a situation that can 
be described as a glorious success, in my 
humble opinion. You do not have a sit¬ 
uation t^t is conducive to righteousness 
nor a situation that is conducive to eco¬ 
nomic well-being. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentlenmn from Nebraska has expired. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I 3 leld 
6 minutes to the gentleman from Ari¬ 
zona [Mr. Murdock]. 

Mr. MURDOCKL Mr. Chairman, I 
asked the gentleman from Nebraska to 
yield for a question, but he failed to do 
so. I will be wilUng now to yield a little 
of my time for an answer. Did I under¬ 
stand the gentleman correctly to say 
that sugar went up to 8 cents a pound 
and no more i n the last war? 

Mr. BUFFETT. I said 8 and a frac¬ 
tion cents in the last war; yes, sir. 

Mr. MURDOCK. The gentleman 
maintains then that the price of sugar 
did not exceed 9 cents in the last war? 

Mr. BUFFETT. That is right; yes, sir. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Will the gentleman 
yield to me? 

Mr. MURDOCK. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I am utterly 
amazed at BAembers of this House tak¬ 
ing the floor and saying that sugar went 
to 35 cents a pound during the last war. 
It did not. The price of sugar did not 
touch that price xmtil 1920. In 1920, 
alter everything was gone, it went up. 
&igar was controlled by agreement dur- 
i^ the last war, and the facts can be 
ascertained if you will call the Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. MURDOCK. I yield gladly, for 
I want to get the Record straight. 

Mr. PATMAN. In every reference I 
moAi to the last war and prices. I said 
during the inflationary period after the 
last wax^_ 

Mr. BUFPBTTT. Oh, no. 

Mr. PATMAN. X still insist that the 
phoe of sugar went to 35 cents a pound. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. The gentleman did 
not say itfter the war. 

Ur. PATMAN. It is In the Record. 

Mr. BUFFETT. Will the gentleman 
from Texas allow us to take the reporter's 
transcript as it is? 

Mr. MTMAN. Z know what I said. 
I have sai d that a lot of times. 

Mr. BUFFETT. WIH the gentleman 
from Texas allow us to take the reporter’s 
transcript? 

Mr. PATMAN. I know whmi the in- 
llation was. 

Mr. BUFFETT. We heard the state¬ 
ment. We ought to have it straight on 
the RaooRO. 

Mr. THIMBU. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentlemao sdeld? 

mTm^OC^ Z yield, in the inter- 
est of ialormation. 

m. TRZMBLB. It is said that sugar 
did not go to 83 oeiits during the last war. 
Z am here to say that Z came home on 
furlough duniig the last war and they 
sent me to the store to get sqme sugar. 


I know what they paid. Z paid 38 cents 
a pound. 

Mr. MURDCX:K. Certainly so. H you 
were home on furlough, it must have 
been during the war. Everybody else 
that has been alive during the inflation¬ 
ary period of the last war paying family 
bills knows the same thing. I know that 
I went to the grocery store about that 
time and paid more than 30 cents a 
pound for sugar. I am not quibbling now 
about Just at what time or what hour 
of the day it was that I paid it, but I 
know the high price was the result of 
the inflation growing out of the First 
World War. Further, by way of con¬ 
trast, 1 know I paid M.50 last year for 
this pair cf shoes which I have on, which 
I have worn a year without repairing. 
I know that I paid as high as $22A0 for 
a pair of shoes no better than these 
during th^ other World War, or in the 
inflationary period of the other World 
War. Perhaps the chief Inflation did 
come after the war in the other case. 
If so, all the more reason why we must 
safeguard our economy after this war. 

The gentleman from Texas is exactly 
right when he tells you that if we had 
not had this over-all price control this 
war would have cost our Nation $80,000.- 
000,000 more than it has cost us to date. 
1 cannot see how any sensible person can 
stand up here and condemn that policy 
which has saved the national debt from 
mounting by such leaps and bounds. 
Having paid household expenses in both 
wars, no one can tell me our price con¬ 
trol has been a failure. Thank Ood we 
have had it in this war. • 

Mr. Chairman, 1 rose to speak on the 
last portion of this measure, in order to 
explain the Justice of the provision con¬ 
cerning slaughterers. H^s committee 
amendment will apply and do substantial 
Justice to a case in Ariaona, at the im- 
partant mining town of Globe. It ap¬ 
pears that the one and only local sup¬ 
plier of meat in the Impcnrtant mining 
district of Globe and Miami some weeks 
ago ms informed that he had vidlated a 
regulation and had wrongfully been paid 
a sum money. This be was called upon 
to return to the Government. I have it 
on good authority that his violation wps 
not willful, but technical, and he con¬ 
tended that it was not oz^ an injustice 
for him to be required to pay the money 
back, but that he woidd ther^ be forced 
out of business. 

1 understand that the nfflclalB have 
found the facts to be about as described 
to me, and therefore this measure would 
relieve that .and similar cases, so that 
such producers could go ahead and supply 
the necessary war food. In our xatning 
camps, meat is resHy a necessary war 
food, because the miners cannot and will 
not produce tbe copper without meat. 

In the Senate bill there is a provision 
which the House committee etruck out. 
The Senate would do away with the can¬ 
cellation clause in regard to oogpuer, 
and zinc, except in one justtOable in¬ 
stance. I am sorry tile Bouse committee 
left that provision out, and am hopeCtil 
thqt it wUi be coi^ained in tbe final en¬ 
actment. Many constituents and many 
men In whose Judgment Z rtiy MB me thkt 
that mrord of Damocles, that the 
threat of cancellation, hangin g omr the 


heaib of the producers of war metals, 
will cause some producers to tlnit down 
and that It win have a detrimental effect 
upon this vital war production. 

We have urged and induced small mine 
operators to get into production. I feel 
that we have not given them enough en¬ 
couragement. Since no man can foresee 
the exact end of the war, I believe to 
Jeopardize production of war metals is a 
hazard to the Nation*8 welfarn, as well as 
an injustice to the miners, in thus dis¬ 
couraging their production by retaining 
this cancellmtion clause against them. 
Sureh'. in the production of such vital 
things as copper, lead, and zinc, the Gov¬ 
ernment can afford to be a little over- 
generous rather than be niggardly and 
take that risk. We cannot exactly count 
out the ammunition to the last bullet. 
When this measure Anally becomes law, 
tbe premium prices should be guaranteed 
for the entire next fiscal year. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Arizona has expired. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 7 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Michigan is recognized for 7 
minutes. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, 
from the standpoint of war costs, sub¬ 
sidies I assume might be Justified; but in 
my opinion this is the most effective 
poison to our system of economy today 
In this country that can possibly hfi ad¬ 
ministered. I have not any idea whatso¬ 
ever that subsidies will be discontinued 
during the next 5 to 10 years. I am satis¬ 
fied that the people of the United States, 
by reason of the principle of the redis¬ 
tribution of wealth which is involved in 
this policy that is being followed, will 
support a continuing program of ration¬ 
ing and price control. I believe it is sure 
death for the free enterprise system of 
America. I cannot imagine a sane people 
following such a course even in a war of 
this kind, but it is an adopted policy, it is 
an accepted policy by the people of this 
country; and, Mr. Chairman, the same 
arguments will be used in the years to 
come to continue this program, that have 
been used here this afternoon; and any 
Member of this House as far as I can 
Judge of the abilities of this membership 
can go into any community in tbe United 
States and sell the same doctrine that 
was advocated here by the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Patman]. There is no 
way the people of this country can get 
hold of the true facts in the matter, and 
they accept it. They accept it and de¬ 
stroy what we recognize in this country 
as the free market where the customer 
can decide what the price is, where the 
customer can decide whether or not a 
certain commodity shall remain on the 
market, where the customer can say that 
an article is not acceptable in quality or 
price, therefore he will not buy it, and 
that means the man who Is produdng it 
goes out of business and some fellow 
comes along who will produce a better 
product at a lower price to into the 
picture and satisfy the wants of the 
customer. The subsidy program destroys 
that piindple in the economy of tl^ 
counter, and therein we are kissing good¬ 
bye to the prii^ enterprlie of 

the United IMAs, 
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with a fixed price below cost and an 
Insufficient subsidy you do not, get pro¬ 
duction. Today a producer comes along 
and has trouble because of weather con¬ 
ditions or otherwise In producing a cer¬ 
tain food Item. Under the old system an 
Increase In price would take care of the 
situation. The price of the scarce ar¬ 
ticle would rise and producers would 
come back into the picture and produce 
and bring back an adequate supply of 
that particular food item; but here you 
run into adverse weather conditions, the 
price level is fixed, the subsidy incentive 
does not make it up and therefore you do 
not produce; therefore the shortage con¬ 
tinues; therefore the people do not have 
the product; therefore It passes out of 
existence. 

The private enterprise system which 
made this country able to do what It has 
done in wartime, that system is passing 
away, and you are not going to bring it 
back with a little effort. To discontinue 
these subsidies and these controls in the 
postwar period will require a Congress of 
stronger integrity and character than 
the one we have at the present time, and 
I sm talking about my own dunghill now. 
There is no question about that in my 
mind. We might Just as well be realistic 
about it. This buys support of the voter. 
This redistributes the wealth of the coun¬ 
try. This enables a man to go before 
the public and make statements that 
cannot be supported by the facts, but 
the public has not access to the facts. 
In the name of the war we make many 
things we may not eventually need in the 
prosecution of the war. It is all part of 
the war cost. We may build a dozen bat¬ 
tleships we do not need, we may build a 
lot of things in wartime that we do not 
need. You have got to write them off. 
War disintegrates, war destroys char¬ 
acter. war destroys physical life; and 
this particular program destroys the eco¬ 
nomic system of the United States. 

Some day a great effort will be required 
If free markets are again established. In 
the meantime subsidies will be continued 
by the support of the people and the en¬ 
terprise system will suffer. 

Mr. BUFFETT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I yield to the gen¬ 
tleman fro m Neb raska. 

Mr. BUFFETT. I am sure the gentle¬ 
man will be interested in clearing up the 
discussion on the floor In reference to the 
price of sugar during the last war. 1 
Just spoke to Dr. Barnhart, of the Sugar 
Division of the Department of Agricul¬ 
ture, and he tells me the price was con¬ 
trolled and that the price during the war 
was $8.82 a hundred cash, wholesale. New 
York City. That was the price in the 
last war. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Anyone familiar 
with sugar history knows that to be the 
fact. I will pay a cash premium, and a 
substantial cash premium too, to any 
wholesale food store In the United States 
that will give a sworn statement that 
they paid 35 cents or 25 cents or 20 cents 
a pound for sugar during the period of 
World War I. 

Miss SUMNER of lUlnois. Mr. Chair¬ 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr: CRAWFORD. I yield to the 
gentlewoman from Illinois. 


Miss SUMNER of Illinois. The gen¬ 
tleman will remember one of the prin¬ 
cipal causes of that jx>stwar inflation. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. We are not dis¬ 
cussing the postwar inflation. I am 
talking about the war period prior to 
November 11, 1918. That is when the 
war ended. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. I agree 
with the gentleman thoroughly. What 
I am tr 3 dng to say is that after this war 
there will be infinitely •more pressure to 
continue price controls because of the 
billions of dollars flowing in from Europe, 
taken over there by Bretton Woods, and 
by repeal of the Johnson Act, and we 
will have both a shortage and more rigid 
price control. 

Mr. CRAWFORD, f can give you 10 
reasons for inflation following this war 
for eadi reason for the inflation that 
followed, the last war. You not only 
have the $118,000,000,000 accumulated 
buying power that the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Patman] refers to, but I hope 
the people of this country will have sense 
enough to go back into production. If 
that is true, I certainly hope the people 
who do the work will be paid reasonable 
wages and salaries. If that is true, you 
will have that buying power plus the 
$118,000,000,000 that have been saved, 
plus all the previous accumulated sav¬ 
ings. pushing against a shortage of sup¬ 
plies due to the destruction of the pri¬ 
vate enterprise system through ration¬ 
ing, price control, and profit controls. 
We know this Administration intends to 
continue those controls after this war is 
over. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has expired. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself an additional minute. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Mr. Chair¬ 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I yield to the gen¬ 
tleman from Georgia. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Of course, 
the gentleman knows my stand on con¬ 
sumer subsidies. Those who thought 
and talked as I did and voted as I did 
were driven to this position. This is the 
only method that we have of obtaining 
production during this war. I do not 
believe there is a single Member on either 
side of the House who will vote against 
the pending bill because we are giving the 
department affected all the money asked 
for. In addition to that, certain other 
commodities may need some help and 
we have said to that department: “You 
may have $100,000,000 additional." Bo 
from now on if we do not get the produc¬ 
tion necessary to operate during the war, 
it is not the fault of the Congress but 
those who administer the law. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. The gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. Brown], in the ab¬ 
sence of that good friend of ours, Mr. 
Steagall, who passed away, led the fight 
against these subsidies and, as I recall, 
more than two-thirds on both sides of 
the aisle supported him in that position, 
in order to try and prevent the subsidy 
program being established; still we could 
not override the President's veto. 

The CHAIRMAN. Hie time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has again 
expired. 
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Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, 1 yield 
1 minute to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Rogers]. 

Mr. ROGERS of New York. Mr. 
Chairman, in answer to the remarks of 
the gentleman on the other side of the 
House, may 1 say that the food business 
happens to be my business. I was in it 
during the last war and I am still in it. 
For his information, I bought hundreds 
of bags of sugar for $28 a bag, and those 
were 100-pound bags. I had to go and 
get them myself. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. When? 

Mr. ROGERS of New York. During 
the last part of the last war. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. The sugar business 
happened to be my business at that time. 

Mr. ROGERS of New York. That is 
why I had to pay so much. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I know exactly 
what the prices were and I can show 
them in the Department of Justice. I 
am not afraid to make that statement 
because I helped the Department of Jus¬ 
tice administer that act. I know what 
happened, and I defy the gentleman to 
show an invoice where he bought any 
sugar in this country for above $20 a hun¬ 
dred during the war on any carload of 
sugar. I challenge him to find a copy of 
the invoice. 

Mr. ROGERS of New York. I am glad 
to find out one thing. I am glad to find 
out who was the cause of the high price 
of sugar. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman. I 
yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. August H. Andresen]. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Chairman, the fact that I am supporting 
this legislation and urging my colleague 
to vote for it does not mean that I con¬ 
done or endorse the policy of the OPA 
or the principle of paying consumer sub¬ 
sidies. I am supporting this legislation 
as a matter of vital necessity. We have, 
as one of the gentlemen stated a while 
ago. the lion by the tail and we cannot 
let go of it. If we stop paying these sub¬ 
sidies, the only thing that can be done 
is to materially increase the prices 
which would raise the cost of living di¬ 
rectly to the people and start that infla¬ 
tionary spiral. Once a program of this 
kind of paying consumer subsidies has 
been embarked upon, it grows like a 
snowball rolling down hill, and it is very 
difficult, in fact nearly Impossible, to 
stop it. This legislation is of vital neces¬ 
sity if we are to get the essential foods. 

. I have enjoyed the discussion here this 
afternoon. Of course, the last war that 
the gentleman from Texas and others on 
his side have talked so much about, as 
well as the high prices at that time, in¬ 
cidentally came under a Democratic ad¬ 
ministration with Democratic policies 
then in operation. I know what the gen¬ 
tleman from Michigan said is correct 
with reference to the price of sugar and 
with reference to the price of other com¬ 
modities. and anybody familiar with the 
conditions at that time knows that the 
Inflationary spiral came after the war 
was over and not during the war period. 

On the other hand, looking at the pres¬ 
ent time, the hold-the-line policy and 
holding down prices has not been so suc¬ 
cessful when it comes to vital commodi¬ 
ties. Today we have a shortage of meat. 
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both beef and potk; a ahortage of butter; 
a shortage of sugar; a sfaor^e of poul¬ 
try, and a shortage of eggs. Those of you 
who have attempted to buy any of these 
commodities, particularly meat, through 
legitimate dealers, will know that it is 
not possible to get them. Scarcity breeds 
inflation. In our investigation by the 
l^;>ecial Bbod Committee investigating 
food shortages we discovered that in the 
city of New York beef and poultry were 
selling at from 75 cents to a dollar and 
a quarter a pound, which was 200 to 300 
percent abo\’e the ceiling price fixed by 
theOPA. 

This morning I received a letter from 
a merchant in Minnesota who stated that 
he could now buy sugar in the black 
market at $29 a sack containing 100 
pounds. I also received a letter this 
morning from a party in New Jersey in 
which I was Jx>ld that the price of eggs 
was openly quoted in the black market at 
10 cents above the ceiling price fixed by 
the OPA. So inflation is here, in spite of 
the policies of the OPA in attempting to 
hold the line. 

The gentleman from Texas overlooks 
the fact that many of these ill-conceived 
policies of the OPA and its blundering 
administration of the food program have 
brought about a scarcity, and the scar¬ 
city in turn has brought inflation through 
the black-market operations and higher 
prices to the consumers of the country. 

The gentleman from Texas referred to 
the fact that Congress cut down on the 
appropriations for the enforcement of 
OPA regulations. It la true we did cut 
down the appropriations, but I do not 
think that would make any material dif¬ 
ference. Had we appropriated a billion 
or $2,000,000,000 a year for the OPA. I 
doubt very much if we would have had 
any higher caliber of men or men of 
greater integrity than the ones they have 
in the OPA now. 

Our committee held a hearing in Cleve¬ 
land not so long ago on the question of 
meat shortages. When we came there 
we found eight OPA officers had been 
particularly assigned to look into black 
market operations in meat, and they had 
not found anything in particular. We 
pointed out to them from their own rec¬ 
ords how different small operators there, 
from the way their volume of meat had 
Inoreased, could not help but be in the 
Uack market. Just a few days ago we 
received word that because our commit¬ 
tee called to their attention certain op¬ 
erations they investigated and found 
black suwket operations. 2f they are to 
have men of such khortsighfedness and 
lack of judgment handling 0BA, it would 
not make any difference if they bad 10,- 
000,000 men. Up in New YOlIt 01ty» with 
the aid of that outstanding chmcter. 
Mayor LaQuardia, they have tiled to en¬ 
force the OPA price ceilings, 1^ there 
again we found that 90 percent of of 
the beef and poultry was in the bteok 
mputet, and that the consumers In New 
Yoik City were paying from 75 cente tb 
a dollar and a qiHurter a pound. We were 
told that the OBA would have to place 
one or two polioemMi in every food store, 
and them are over 50,000 of them there, 
and then they pnobably would not be able 
to catch the black market operdtors. 


That Is the way it goes. They do ar¬ 
rest a few small merchants once in a 
while, stor^eepers who might have sold 
some poultry for a few cents over the 
price oelhng, a little operator, but they 
do not get alter the big operator. They 
just seem to let him alone and let him 
flourish. 

We can take case after ease here in 
the city of Washington where Uie same 
slaughterers or meat dealers have been 
prosecuted for Celling above the price 
ceiling, but some of those cases after 2 
years* time have not been prosecuted. 
I know one case in particular of a black- 
market operator here who spent $60,000 
in cash in buying a restaurant down¬ 
town. That man has been fined a couple 
oi thousands of dollars, but that fine was 
just charged to overhead expense and 
did not mean a thing. When he could 
make probably twenty-five or fifty thou¬ 
sand dollars a week, he could afford to be 
arrested every day and still make a tre¬ 
mendous profit. 

The pathetic thing about the OPA op¬ 
erations and the difficult situation that 
confronts the American people today is 
the misadminlstration. the lack of un¬ 
derstanding on the part of those who 
shape the policies, the constant delay and 
bickering between 22 agencies down 
here that have charge of food policies. 

It seems to me a good many of these 
peoi^e fall to understand that it takes 
work to produce food, in the production, 
the processing, and the distribution of 
it. These men, the policy-makers, as I 
esJl them, want to control our entire 
economy. They know very little about 
the intricate parts of our economic struc¬ 
ture when it comes to the business of 
producing vital necessities for the 
American people. 

We are going to have a new Secretary 
of Agriculture, one of our colleagues, 
the distinguished gentleman from New 
Mexico. He is cliairman of our special 
food committee. I know we all wish him 
well when he un<fertakes his new posi¬ 
tion as a member of the Cabinet. As 
one Member of Uie minority who has 
served with him, I urge the President of 
the United States to give him full and 
complete power to handle the food prob¬ 
lem from the production, distribution, 
pricing, and rationing end of it, so that 
there will be one responsible head to 
whom the people can look for timely and 
efficient action. 

I know our colleague from New Mexico 
imderstands the probimn. 1 know he 
has the intelllg^oe to administer the 
program If be Is given free rein to do so. 
I am satisfied he wlU do a good job as 
the new Secretary of Agriculture. 

The bill before us should have been ap¬ 
proved weeks ago. Producers and man¬ 
ufacturers have a right to know what 
the policy of the Oovemment will be. 
Pkllure of Congress to act befoce this 
time on the payment suMdlei has 
caused confusion in the trade and with 
guch confusion has come a decrease tai 
production and a oonrideraMa less of 
confidence. I therefore urge fkvcrabie 
action on the bill. We can take ne other 
oourse at this time^ 


Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, 1 
^eld 5 xnimites to the gentleman from 
[Mr. Hopil. 

Mr. HOPS. Mr. Chairman, as has alx 
ready been said this afternoon, this sub¬ 
sidy program is an accepted pciUcy of the 
Government. It is a policy which was 
adopted over my objection and over the 
obj^ion originally of about two-thirds 
of the Members of the House. But it has 
been adopted. We must acCi^pt that fact. 
We are confronted with a situation now 
that unless we pass this bill and make 
these funds available, every flour mill in 
this country will have to close down after 
the first day of July and many other 
business institutions engaged in the 
processing of food will very likely have 
to do the same. Therefore, there is 
nothing to do, so far as I can see, except 
to support the legislation. 

I have been interested In the discussion 
this afternoon, which has gone somewhat 
far afield, in my opinion—into the prob¬ 
lems of inflation and the food program 
and that sort of thing. The gentleman 
from Texas has made a comparison of 
the production of food in this war period 
and during the period of the previous 
war. I think it is rather difficult to make 
such a comparison of those two periods 
because conditions were very different. I 
think the farmers of this country are en¬ 
titled to credit for having done a mag¬ 
nificent Job during both wars. During 
the First World War, we did not have the 
favorable weather which we have had 
during this war. I recall in 1917 we had 
one of the shortest wheat crops ever pro¬ 
duced in this country and other crops 
were short because of weather conditions. 
But nevertheless we did during that 
period prodnee sufficient food for our own 
people and for our armed forces and 
sufficient to meet relief needs abroad. A 
very good Job was done. 

The gentleman from Texas, our good 
friend whom we all enjoy hearing, has 
called attention to the fact there has 
been critlcinn of the food program this 
year. He depiloges that fact, but I call 
attention of the Oommittee to the fact 
that tbe most severe criticism which we 
have had of that program has come Snm 
a committee of this House headed by our 
distinguished colleague, the geatleinan 
from New Mexico, who will itortly be¬ 
come Secretary of Agrloulture, a position 
for which he is eminent!^ qfiallfled. 1 
also call attention to tbe fact that there 
has also been very severe criticism of this 
program by the Senate Committee on 
Agriculture, headed by the distinguished 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. T^omasI. 
This criticism has gone further than 
anything I have said or that most of us 
have said about the food program. If 
we are going to make comparisons, 1 
would Uke at this time to call attention 
to the fact that during the last war when 
Mr. Hoover was Food Administrator; that 
he not only had charge of the production 
of food, but of the distribution and trans- 
pcfftatkm of food, both at home and 
abroad, and that during that time he 
operated with a force of not to eaeeed 
64)00 people, some of them operating part 
time, whereas In this war we have had 
In the OFA and the J^Opartment of Agri- 
•oultitre and hi file FtA and other agen* 
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eMs whldi^ve dealt with food, as 1 am 
told, altiKmgh X have not verified thme 
flgtiree, approximately 200^)00 employed, 
tndttdlnf ttsoee, of oouxie, wtio are em- 
pkiyed only part time. Bo if we are go¬ 
ing to make a oomparieon between tbe 
operationg during thit war and tbe other 
war, I think we oui^t to take that fact 
into consideration, although, as 1 say, 
conditions are different and for that rea¬ 
son 1 am not disposed to make any 
invidious comparisons. 

However, If we are going to go Into that 
Question, in order to keep the record 
straight. It ought to be said that during 
the last war, under the leadership of 
Herbert Hoover, we did carry out a food 
program which was outstandingly suc¬ 
cessful. We did not have shortages; we 
did not have rationing: we did not have 
controls. It was all vduntary, and car¬ 
ried out with an astonishingly small 
number of personnel. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from BCansas has expired. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman. I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Colorado CMr. Rockwell]. 

Mr. ROCKWELL. Mr. Chairman. I 
wish to^direct my remarks to the provi¬ 
sion of Senate bill 502 which the House 
Committee on Banking and Currency has 
stricken. This clause reads as follows: 

Provided further, Tliat the premium price 
plan for copper, lead, and sine shall be ex¬ 
tended uBtU June 80,1848, on the same terms 
as heretofore, except that all classes of pre- 
miiuns shaU be noncancelable unless nec¬ 
essary in order to make individual adjust¬ 
ments of income to specific mines. 

It is not my purpose to move to have 
this provision reinserted on the floor, but 
I hope and believe that further thought 
will convince the House conferees that 
Senate provision should be placed 
back in the bill. 

The premium price plan for copper, 
lead, and zinc became effective Febru¬ 
ary 1,1942. Its purpose was to stimulate 
the domestic production of these metals 
so vital to the war effort. It is a subsidy 
paid only to make up the difference in 
the cost of mining in various areas and 
thereby open up bodies of ore that could 
not profitably be mined otherwise. Had 
prices of these strategic minerals been 
permitted to rise in accordance with sup¬ 
ply and demand there would have been 
no need for any premiumis or subsidies, 
but the cost to the Government would 
have been many millions—yes, hundreds 
of millions—of dollars more. 

The Government is the sole purchaser 
of these strategic minerals, and they have 
been used klmost entirely in the produc¬ 
tion of Umks, planes, guns, ammunition, 
and the other impleme nts of war. It 
was not long ago that the WFB informed 
us that unless new domestic supplies of 
zinc could be developed, it might result 
most seriously for the future of our war 
effort. A litUe later the shortage was 
lead. To develop new mines and to in¬ 
crease production of the older producing 
ones, premium payments were author- 
iaed to stimulate our domestic produc¬ 
tion of these metals in excess of monthly 
quotas established by WPB and CPA. 

This leiMation, as is the case in all 
; (legislation, is of major impor¬ 

tance tef my district and to the State of 
TUSL —Sdo 


Colorado. Without the knowledge that 
these premium payments will continue, 
many of our strat^c metal mines must 
close because they know they cannot 
compete with the cheap labor of foreign 
countries, and some of the richer bodies 
of ore found therein. Contrary to the 
opinion of some people, these mines can¬ 
not be shut down and opened up at will. 
Bhut-downs of mines result, in most 
cases, in the loss of large ore reserves, as 
deep mines fill with water, cave-ins oc¬ 
cur, and ore in that area is then inac¬ 
cessible and often forever lost. 

It should be kept in mind that in the 
future, as in the past, we shall need to 
assure adequate supplies of metals for 
war and essential civilian requirements, 
and that we should have a sufficient sup- 
idy of these metals on hand to guarantee 
a steady and speedy reconversion to 
peacetime production. Mining depends 
upon continuous development work, and 
we cannot expect our producers to con¬ 
tinue unless they have some guaranty of 
reasonable prices for a definite time. In 
the case of copper, more than 90 days 
elapse from the date the ore is mined 
until it is treated, shipped, refined, and 
ready for sale. At present B and C con¬ 
tracts for these metals can be canceled 
on 80 daj^’ notice under WPB regula¬ 
tions. It becomes constantly more diffi¬ 
cult to hold the labor for these mines. 
The Senate amendment would prevent 
such sudden cancellation of contracts. 
The WPB and OPA admit that continued 
production of these metals is necessary, 
and that the premium price plan is an 
effective method of encouraging such 
production. In my opinion, the pro¬ 
ducer. who cannot market his product, 
in many instances, under 90 days, should 
not be faced with a canceled contract 
after he has Incurred, at the request of 
the Government, the expense of develop¬ 
ment and labor Involved. Also, he can¬ 
not keep his labor if they are only as- 
,6ured employment for 30 days in ad¬ 
vance. 

For these reasons, I believe that the 
premium-price plan should be continued 
on a noncancelable basis until June 30, 
1946, as is provided in the Senate bill, 
BO that producers engaged in this haz¬ 
ardous Industry may continue until the 
close of the Japanese War, when we hope 
that with the help of the other metals 
that generally are found with these ores, 
they may be able to continue in produc¬ 
tion, and thereby help in the postwar 
period. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, 1 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Oklahoma [Mr. RtzibyI. 

Mr. RIZLEY. Mr. Chairman, X take 
this time for the purpose of trying to find 
out from somebody, if anybody Imows, 
just what this $292,000,000 that appears 
in subsection (d), paragraph 0, of the bill 
is for. I have read tbe hearings, but the 
hearings are very meager. It will be 
recalled that we had a bill here about a 
year ago that passed the House by a very 
substantial majority slightly increasing 
the price of oil so that It would not be 
necessary to subsidize that Industry. 
That bill was never passed by the Senate. 
Now, according to the hmurings, $75,- 
000,000 of this auMdy ii to be used for 


42iat purpose; the other $215,000,000 is to 
be used for extraordinary transportation 
•costs. 

What are the extraordinary transpor¬ 
tation costs that are anticipated in the 
future? I can imderstand how, perhaps, 
when the submarine menace was still at 
its peak in the Atlantic. There could 
well have been extra transportation costs, 
particularly on oil coming in for refining 
purposes, but there is nothing in the 
hearings on this Item that I can find 
showing Justification for the item in the 
future. I am not saying this in a critical 
way. but am trying to find out why it 
is necessary now to anticipate $215,000,- 
000 for extraordinary cost of transpor¬ 
tation of oil. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RTZLBY. I yield. 

Mr. SPENCE. I have not the detailed 
information about it, but part of it was 
for strlpper-well operations to increase 
production. 

Mr. RIZLEY. I understand the $75,- 
000,000; there Is $75,000J100 set up in the 
bill for stripper-well production. What 
is the other $215,000,000 for? 

Mr. SPENCE. Part was for transpor¬ 
tation costs from points of production to 
the seacoast ports. 

Mr. RIZLEY. I can find nothing in 
the hearings. 

Mr. SPENCE. It has not been broken 
down as to details, but it has been stated 
that most of the subsidies were trans¬ 
portation subsidies for that purpose. 

Mr. RIZLEY. I wlU be glad to yield to 
my friend from Oklahoma. Maybe he 
can give me some light on this. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I thank the gen¬ 
tleman for yielding to me. I have also 
been trying to ascertain whether there 
would be a difference in transportation 
costs now that the war has shifted from 
a two-front war to a one-front war. I 
am advised by Mr. George Stoner, of the 
Defense Supplies Corporation, that they 
have not yet been able to determine Just 
exactly what the reduction would be. 
There Is the thought in the Petroleum 
Administration, for War that there will 
be no reduction because there will be no 
tank ships returned to the Atlantic run 
because of the length of time required 
to make the Pacific nm and the neces¬ 
sity for using these ships for storage pur¬ 
poses in many cases in our island bases. 

1 may say, however, that it seems to me 
some reduction must obviously occur be¬ 
cause almost 50 percent of all the petro¬ 
leum products moving to the east coast 
went on to the European theater of war. 
Undoubtedly there will be some saving 
there. 

Mr. RIZLEY. Under those circum¬ 
stances this is a subject that should have 
further investigation because every one 
seems to me very indefinite about the 
actual amount that will be needed. 

Mr. MONRONEY. That is true, and I 
believe this committee or the Small Busi¬ 
ness Committee of the House at the earli¬ 
est possible time and after examination 
of figures should imdertake a careful 
study and scrutiny of exactly how much 
* of this money will be needed, then take 
steps to earmark only that part for use in 
this program. 
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Mr. POAQE. Mr. Chairman, wiU the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RIZLEY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas? 

Mr. POAOB. Will the gentleman tell 
me why the United States Government 
should try to maintain the same price on 
gasoline in Washington, D. C., and in 
New York City that obtains in Oklahoma 
or at Long View, Tex., or right at the 
refineries. At present you can buy gaso¬ 
line in Washin^on as cheaply as you do 
in Oklahoma. Does the gentleman know 
of any reason on earth why gasoline 
should sell as cheaply on the east coast 
of the United States as it does right at 
the refineries? 

Mr. RIZLEY. I have not been able to 
understand that either. As a matter of 
fact you can go across the line from my 
town of Ouymon, Okla., to Liberal, Kans.. 
which is about 40 miles away and usually 
find more of a differential in the price of 
oil than the difference in the respective 
States gas tax. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Oklahoma has expired. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman. I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Arizona 
[Mr. HarlissI. 

Mr. HARLESS of Arizona. Mr. Chair¬ 
man, I rise to speak on one particular 
part of this bill which has been amended 
as far as the Senate bill is concerned, 
and I refer to the section referring to 
the noncancellation of contracts with the 
copper, lead, and zinc interests. The pro¬ 
vision of the bill as it passed the Senate 
was that the premium price planned lor 
copper, lead, and zinc shall be extended 
until June 30, 1946, on the same terms 
as heretofore, except all classes of pre¬ 
miums shall be noncancelable unless 
necessary in order to make Individual 
adjustments of incomes to specific mines, 
and that the Metals Reserve Corpora¬ 
tion shall purchase during the fiscal year 
1946 at its 1944 price schedule bauxite 
produced from such of the underground 
mines as supply it, and so forth. 

The purpose of this legislation is to 
increase production. It happens to have 
been my experience to have spent 5 years 
working in a copper mine, and I know 
what the mining interests and the miners 
have to do in order to produce their ore 
and then sell it. It takes some 3 to 4 
months aftm: the ore is removed from 
the ground before it is salable. Of 
course, it takes an extended length of 
time in planning and development work 
before they can remove the ore from the 
ground. No mining interest or no com¬ 
pany will go about a program of remov¬ 
ing copper ore from the ground unless 
they can see ahead at least 6 months. 
If you run on a margin that Is too close 
it would be impossible to get production 
from the copper mines of tl^ country. 
Unless you reinsert this clause Into this 
bill you will not get the maximum 
amoimt of production of copper, and I 
am sure that applies also to lead and 
zinc. It will be necessary to provide 
that these minets may go ahead on a 
year’s margin at least. I hope that the 
conferees of the House who go into con¬ 
ference with the Senate will study this 
and move to recede and concur with the 
Senate, I am familiar with the con¬ 


dition, and I know the mines of this 
county will have to close down unless 
they know where they are going and 
can plan with certainty. The develop¬ 
ment work alone in a mine takes several 
months before they can reach the ore 
which has to be removed. After the 
removal of the ore it takes several more 
months before it can be refined and put 
on the market. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Arizona has expired. 

Mr. ENGLE of California. Mr. Chair¬ 
man. I am deeply interested in the mat¬ 
ter just referred to by my colleague from 
Arizona. A noncancelable premium is 
vitally Important to the mining people. 
A mining operation cannot be turned on 
and off like a hydrant—it takes planning, 
sometimes months of development work, 
and the expenditure of large sums of 
money. The miners cannot do this un¬ 
less they know they will be able to pro¬ 
duce long enough to get their money 
back. These minerals and metals are 
vital to the war effort—they must be 
produced, and even should we produce 
somewhat more than actually needed, 
the surplus will be a good Insurance. 
Copper, lead, and zinc are Indestructible. 
They will be good in our national stock 
piles if overproduced—and we do not an¬ 
ticipate that. The other House will no 
doubt Insist upon this noncancelable 
provision. I hope our conferees will 
recede and concur, and return this vital 
provision to the bUl. 

The CHAIRMAN. All time has ex¬ 
pired. The Clerk will read the bill for 
the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc,. That the last paragraph 
of section 2 (e) of the Emergency Price Con¬ 
trol Act of 1042, as amended by the Stabillza- 
tlon Extension Act of 1944, shall not apply, 
with respect to operations for the fiscal year 
ending June 30. 1046, to corporations created 
or operations authorized to be performed 
pursuant to section 6d (3) of the Reconstruc¬ 
tion Finance Corporation Act. as amended; 
Provided, That with respect to such corpora¬ 
tions and such operations the making of 
subsidy payments and buying for resale at a 
loss for the purpose of maintaining maxi¬ 
mum prices established pursuant to provi¬ 
sions of the Emergency Price Control Act of 
1942, as amended and supplemented, shall be 
limited as follows: 

(a) Payments or purchases may be made 
after June 80. 1946, in such amounts as may 
he necessary to fulfill obligations Incurred 
prior to July 1.1946, with respect to 1946 and 
prior fiscal-year activities. 

(b) Payments and purchases may be made 
with respect to operations for the fiscal year 
ending June 80. 1946. which involve sub¬ 
sidies and anticipated losses as foriows; 

(1) With respect to materials or commodi¬ 
ties. other than rubber and rubber products, 
produced outside the United States, in an 
amount not to exceed $80,000,000; 

(2) With respect to rubber and rubber 
products produced outside the United States, 
in an amoimt not to exceed $60,000,000; 

(3) With respect to materials or commodi¬ 
ties produced within the United States, as 
foUows: 

(A) Meat in an amount not to exceed $600,- 

000,000; 

(B) Butter in an amount not to exceed 

$ 100 , 000 , 000 ; 

(C) Flour in an amount not to exceed 
$190/>00.000; 

(D) Petroleum and petrdieum products in 
an amount not to eaeeed $290,000,000; 


(X) Copper, lead, and zinc, in the form of 
premium payments, in an amount not to 
exceed $88,000,000; and 

(F) Other materials or commodities in an 
amount not to exceed $100,000,000: 

Provided, That in the event the entire 
amount of any of the above allocations is 
not required for its purpose, the unused por¬ 
tion of such allocation, but not to exceed 
10 percent of such allocation, may be used for 
making such payments on and purchases of 
any other item or items enumerated in this 
act, as may be determined ty the Director 
of Economic Stabilization: Provided further. 
That the premium-price plan for cc^iper, lead, 
and zinc shall be extended until June 80, 
1946, on the same terms as heretofore, except 
that all classes of premiums shall be non¬ 
cancelable unless necessary in order to make 
individual adjustments of income to specific 
mines; and that the Metals Reserve Com¬ 
pany shall purchase during the fiscal year 
ending June 80, 1946, at its 1944 price sched¬ 
ule, bauxite produced from such of the un¬ 
derground mines as supplied bauxite to the 
Metals Reserve Company during 1944 and in 
such quantities as the Bureau of Mines de¬ 
termines as being subject to permanent loss 
if not removed prior to Jime 80.1946, but not 
to exceed, however, 600,000 long tons. 

With the following committee amend¬ 
ment: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and ixisert; 

“That the last paragraph of section 2 (e) 
of the Emergency Price Control Act of 1942, as 
amended by the Stabilization Extension Act 
of 1944. shall not apply, with respect to oper¬ 
ations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1946, to corporations created or operations 
authorized to be performed pursuant to sec¬ 
tion 6d (3) of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation Act, as amended: Provided, That 
with respect to such corporations and such 
operations the making of subsidy payments 
and buying for resale at a loss shall be limited 
as follows: 

“(a) Payments or purchases may be made 
after June 80, 1945. in such amounts as may 
be necessary to fulfill obligations incurred 
prior to July 1, 1945, with respect to 1945 and 
prior fiscal year activities. 

“(b) Payments and purchases may be made 
with respect to operations for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1946, which Involve subsi¬ 
dies and anticipated losses as follows: 

“(1) With reQ>ect to materials or commodi¬ 
ties. other than rubber and rubber products, 
produced outside the United States, in an 
amount not to exceed $80,000,000; 

“(2) With respect to rubber and rubber 
products produced outside the United States, 
in an amount not to exceed $60,000,000; 

“(3) With refpect to materials or commodi¬ 
ties produced within the United States, as 
follows: 

“(A) Meat in an amount not to exceed 
$595,000,000; 

“(B) Butter in an amount not to exceed 

$ 100 , 000 , 000 ; 

“(O) Flour In an amount not to exceed 
$190,000,000; 

“(D) Petroleum and petroleum products in 
an amount not to exceed $290,000,000; 

“(E) Ckipper, lead, and zinc, in the form of 
premium payments, in an amount not to ex¬ 
ceed $88,000,000; and 

“(F) Other materials or commodities in an 
amount not to exceed $100,000,000: 

“Provided, That in the event the entire 
amount of any of the above allocations is not 
required for its purpose, the imused portion 
of such allocation, but not to exceed 10 per¬ 
cent of such allocation, may be used for mak¬ 
ing such payments on and purchases of any 
other item or Items enumerated in this act, 
as may be determined by the Director of Eco¬ 
nomic Stabilization: Provided further, That 
the Metals Reserve Company shall purchase 
during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1946, 
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.ft* l*t If44 price eohedttle, bftuslte prodneed 
trom ftuch of the vndenround mlnei ae cop- 
piled haoxlte to the lletalc Becenre Oompeny 
dorlog 1M4 mod in inch qumntltlae as the Bu- 
remo of Hlnee detennlnee as being subject 
to permattMit loss tf not removed prior to 
June 90« IBM, but not to exceed, however, 
BOD,000 tong fa*** I 

**8fto. 1. Any slaughterer not In a class eli¬ 
gible for extra oompensatlon payments under 
Uveetocih slaughter payments regulation No. 8 
of X)efense Supplies Oorporatlon, adopted 
pursuant to directives of the Director of Boo- 
nomlo StabUteation, who has received or may 
heresftMT receive such subsidy payments, 
shall be relieved qf obligation to repay the 
amount thereof, in whole or in part, to the 
extent that it is determined by the Director 
of Bconomtc BtablUsation, or any agency of 
the Oovemment authorized by him, that such 
slaughterer believed reasonable and In good 
faith that he was eligible to receive such sub¬ 
sidy payments for his production, and that 
r eq ui rement of repayment would be inequi¬ 
table.** 

Mr. BULWINBIjE. Mr. Chairman, I 
more to strike out the last word. 

May I ask the chairman of the Com¬ 
mittee on Banking and Currency 
whether the language in subsection (f) 
on page 6 which reads; “Other materials 
or commodities in an amount not to ex¬ 
ceed $100,000,000“ includes mica? 

Mr. SPENCE. Presumably It would 
Include mica. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. Well, does it? 

Mr. 6IMENCE. Not exactly. It pro¬ 
vides authority to subsidize mica if it is 
desirable. _ 

Mr. BULWINKLE. Was not mica 
subsidized under existing law? 

Mr. SPENCE. I think mica was one of 
the foreign materials which was pur¬ 
chased by the Government under a sub¬ 
sidy, and 1 have no doubt that if mica 
is needed as a strategic material that It 
can be subsidized. I am confident of 
that. It probably would be subsidized. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. May I say to the 
gentleman from Kentucky that about 60 
percent of the mica mined in the United 
States is mined in North Carolina, some 
of It in Georgia and some of it in the 
Dakotas. The mica men have been up 
against it p ret ty badly. I would like to 
have some assurance from the gentle¬ 
man that mica is covered. I do not at 
this point want to offer an amendment, 
but I do want some recognition that 
these mica miners wUl be taken care of. 
That there will be a siibsidy for Ameri¬ 
can miners tf needed. 

Bfr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the g entlem an yield? 

Mr. BULWINKLE. 1 yield to the gen¬ 
tleman from Bfichigan. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. 1 am quite positive 
that mica is on the President's list of 
strategic and critical materials. The 
g e n tl e ma n will notice on page 4 of the 
hearings that mica is listed as one of the 
commodities on adilch there have been 
losses. If mica is on the list of strategic 
and critical materials it may be subsi- 
dtaed if It is nec ess ar y to do ao to obtain 
a maximum amoimt of productton, un¬ 
der the fenma provialoas of section 2 
<«> cflbeO.P.A.Aet. If tt is not listed 
at a etrateglc and crfilcat material and 
ft IB necessary to pay a BttiMidy to get the 
mMimm amount ot snoduotkm. iSbm* 
of «inM,ihe Prealdialt coidd, even now, 
add it to the list of strategle and critical 


materials and then the $100,000,000 pro- 
vided for In (f) could be used. So it be¬ 
comes, 1 think, more of an administra¬ 
tive than a legislative problem. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BULWINKLE. I yield to the gen¬ 
tleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. SPESNCE. I am positive mica is 
one of the materials that are subsidized 
as materials purchased outside of the 
United States. I would presume it would 
be subsidized if produced inside the 
United States. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. It should be, in¬ 
stead of going outside the country to sub¬ 
sidize. 

Mr. SPENCE. That would be an ad¬ 
ditional argument, it seems to me. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. I shall not offer an 
amendment, but I will take it that what 
you gentlemen say means that If neces¬ 
sary that aid will be given. And I deem 
it that it is the legislative intent to sub¬ 
sidize the American miner If necessary. 

Mr. 6UNDSTROM. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. B u wd st h om : 
Page 6. line 20, after ^‘Inequitable”, add a 
new section, as follows; 

“Skc. 8. Any slaughterer, who has received, 
or may hereafter receive, any subsidy pay¬ 
ments from Defense Supplies Corporation, 
ehall be relieved of obligation to repay the 
amount thereof. In whole or in part, unless 
Defence Supplies Corporation shall first es¬ 
tablish its claim, by proof of willful violation 
charged, in a court of competent Jurisdiction, 
by a suit to be Instituted within 6 months 
from date of last payment of the amount 
sought to be recaptured.** 

Mr. SUNDSTHOM. Mr. Chairman, 
this amendment Is merely another effort 
to increase the food supplies of the coun¬ 
try. As you probably know, in section 2 
of the bill we give the Administrator the 
power to cancel any recapture of moneys 
that have been paid to slaughterers if he 
believes they have acted reasonably and 
In good faith. My amendment merely 
carries that thought further, that those 
men who are not awarded this advantage 
by the Administrator can then keep that 
money 'which they have already been 
paid untU it is proven that they are will¬ 
ful violators. 

This involves only a slaughterer who 
already has received a subsidy. As It 
works out now. the Defense Supplies Cor¬ 
poration pays this slaughterer certain 
subsidies to make up for the diflerenUal 
in the actual cost of doing business, In 
order to see that he can make a prufit. 
After he has lived up to these ruleg and 
regulations, the OPA or the War Pood 
Administration comes around and in¬ 
spects his plant to see if he has lived up 
to the rules and regulations. If one of 
the inspectors, or tt may be a clerk, 
comes into the plant and thep says, 
“Ihis man has been a wtitfid violatDr,** 
the OPA writes a letter to iSoo Defense 
Supplies Corporation and ssvs^ ^*These 
men have been wfilful TloSators for 6 
months.** 

The Defease flnjnpilea Corporation, 
without any txtal, Wtttiqtlt any chance 
for that slaiMtiterer to prove hts case in 
court, hu m e d liitAty tite ateps to stop 
Ids subsidy and to leo a ptUA e the money 
whichhas eareadr %eeit paM. 


Mr. KELLY of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, 
win th e gentlema n yield? 

Mr. SUNDSTHOM. Yes, sir; I am 
glad t o yie ld. 

Mr. KELLY of Illinois. That has been 
the case with so many small slaughterers 
in the Nation. Instead of helping the 
meat supply of the Nation, it has retarded 
the meat supply by practically putting 
out of business many of the small slaugh¬ 
terers on account of the conditions the 
gentleman Is now talking about. 

Mr. 8UNDSTROM I agree with the 
gentleman. I was going to bring that 
point out. 

The net result has been that these 
small businessmen who have been de¬ 
pending on this small subsidy to keep 
them in business ail of a sudden find 
themselves confronted with a situation 
without any chance to prove their case. 
They must repay the Government mon¬ 
eys that have already been paid them. 
They only have two choices, either pay 
the money bads and operate at a loss or 
go out of business. Up in my district, 
and 1 know it is true all over the coun¬ 
try, any number of slaughterers have had 
to go out of business. I know of one 
man now who has a subsidy where he is 
trying to recover $85,000. He has been 
In the courts trying to get a bearing for 
1 year. The slaughterer receives no no¬ 
tice and no hearing. He has no oppor¬ 
tunity, factually or legally, to establish 
his position or deny the allegation. No 
machinery is set up for a hearing or a de¬ 
termination of any allegation of the OPA 
or the War Food Administration. The 
Defense Supplies Corporation withholds 
payments merely upon the word of some 
official or clerk of either agency. Subsi¬ 
dies are withheld for alleged willful viola¬ 
tions. When a slaughterer challenges the 
agency to prove the violation or his will¬ 
fulness, he has been told repeatedly if he 
challenges their authority they will in¬ 
dict him. Other statements are made to 
discourage the slaughterer from receiv¬ 
ing the subsidy already due him. The 
OPA has maintained that it pays the 
subsidies because its regulations fixing 
the ceiling price is unfair in that the 
prices fixed are below the cost of pro¬ 
duction. It therefore pursued a policy 
of recommending the payment of sub- 
sldieB to make up the difference. How- 
cv^. It throws every obstacle in the way 
of the slaughterers receiving their sub- 
sidleB, and there are thousands of cases 
on record today where the subsidy of 
slaughterers has been withheld without 
legal reason or adjudication. The result 
Is that the OPA or the War Food can at 
Its whim or fancy destroy the business 
of any slaughterer before he can obtain 
relief. 

Thi.s is Just simple justice. I have 
checked with the OPA to find out how far 
back they are on their investigations. I 
want to be fair with them. 

Tlie CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Mr. Chair¬ 
man. I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman be allowed to speak for two 
additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

Ihcre was no objection. 
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Mr. BROWN Of Georgia. WiU the 
gentleman explain the difference between 
the committee amendment and the 
amendment offered by the gentleman? 

Mr. SUNDSTROM. Well, that is very 
plain. The committee amendment is 
this, that it allows the Administrator if. 
after the OPA or War Food Administra¬ 
tion has said that somebody is a willful 
violator and they have asked the De¬ 
fense Supplies Corporation to recapture, 
the Administrator if he believes that the 
slaughterer was reasonable and acting in 
good faith, or if he believes he was 
eligible, for one of those reasons he 
could therefore say, *1 am not going to 
recapture.” Now, my amendment takes 
care of the man whom the Administrator 
has not given that relief and to whom 
the Administrator has said, *‘We are go¬ 
ing to recapture it.” Then I say that 
fellow ought to have a chance to prove 
whether he was a willful violator or 
whether he was not. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, the Banking and Cur¬ 
rency committee has agreed to a very 
liberal amendment in this respect, and 
that amendment is in the bill, that if 
the money is paid to the slaughterer by 
mistake, even though he is not entitled 
to it. even though he got it illegally, if 
the Administrator feels it will work an 
undue hardship on him and an inequity, 
he can relieve him of repayment. That 
seems to me to be a rather liberal amend¬ 
ment in behalf of the Government. 

The amendment offered by the gentle¬ 
man from New Jersey goes further than 
that. It provides that if the slaughterer 
obtains subsidies to which he is not en¬ 
titled, even though it may be obvious 
he was not entitled to them, before those 
subsidies can be recovered the Defense 
Supplies Corporation will have to insti¬ 
tute suits all over the United States, to 
recover those amounts. And the bur¬ 
den of proof is upon the Corporation to 
show in a court of justice that those sub¬ 
sidies have been illegally paid. The 
amendment we have proposed, it seems 
to me, would give relief in a very liberal 
way. I do not want to see any injustice 
done to a slaughterer, but I do think this 
puts the Government of the United 
States in a very undesirable position, 
when by mistake it has paid subsidies, 
and in order tb recover those subsidies 
it has to go into the courts of the United 
States in the various districts of the 
United States which have jurisdiction 
over the person, and brihg those suits. 
It cannot withhold future subsidies as 
an offset to the subsidies paid by mistake. 
It would be a source of unendi^ annoy¬ 
ance and trouble, and it would hardly 
be a just thing to the Government of the 
United States. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentle man yield? 

Mr. SPENCE. I yield. 

Mr. PATMAN. Is it not a fact. too. 
that these payments were made entirely 
upon the representations of the slaugh¬ 
terer who made the report to the Gov¬ 
ernment? In other words, the Govern¬ 
ment left it up to each slaughterer. They 
did not question him. Then they come 
back later and check him up. They make 


payment upon his statement. The 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
would require the Government to go into 
court and show that a particular person 
willfully collected that money. 

Mr. SPENCE. Yes. 1 agree with the 
statement made by the gentleman. 

Mr. DONDERO. Will the gentleman 
yield for a question? 

Mr. SPENCE. I yield. 

Mr. DONDERO. If the Government 
alleges it has paid a subsidy illegally or 
that a person has received it illegal]^, is 
it not the plain rule of law, long estab¬ 
lished, that it is the duty of the petitioner 
or the plaintiff to prove his claim and 
prove what he alleges in court, and not 
place the burden of proof upon the de¬ 
fendant? 

Mr. SPENCE. It is a very different 
proposition where you rely upon the 
slaughterer as to the facts. You accept 
those facts up to the point of payment. 
This would make the Government go into 
the various district courts of the United 
States to recover the money if obtained 
wrongfully. 

Mr. SUNDSTROM. WUl the genUe- 
man sdeld? 

Mr. SPENCE. I yield. 

Mr. SUNDSTROM. I think the gen¬ 
tleman misinterprets the amendment. 
The gentleman would not want to place 
a businessman at the mercy of one man, 
one investigator, or one clerk. That is 
where he is put today, because all the 
OPA must do now is to walk Into that 
slaughterhouse and say, ”Thi8 man has 
violated the law for 7 months.” and they 
start recapture right at that time, with¬ 
out any recourse to the courts. 

Mr. SPENCE. I do not think that is 
correct. The slaughterer makes the re¬ 
port to the Government as to the sub¬ 
sidies due him. If the Gtovemment pays 
him on his own representation, they can¬ 
not recover the subsidies, they cannot 
withhold future subsidies as an offset. 
They must go into a court of justice and 
obti^ a judgment against him. 

Mr. SUNDSTROM. Will the gentle¬ 
man yi eld fu rther? 

Mr. SPENCE. It would impair the 
administration of this law. and it would 
be a great hardship upon those who ad¬ 
minister it. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPENCE. I yield. 

Mr. BROWN of QeorgU. I am afraid 
the gentleman from New Jersey is going 
to hurt the slaughterers unintentionally 
if his amendment is adopted. The Gov¬ 
ernment makes these pasunents before 
they make the investigation. They 
make the payments upon the repre¬ 
sentation of the slaughterer. Afterward 
they make their investigation. It sim¬ 
ply means that the Government will not 
pay these slaughterers. Many times it 
will be a doubtful case. They simply will 
not pay the subsidies, and I think your 
amendment will hurt the slaughterers. 

Mr. SUNDSTROM. 1 think the gen¬ 
tleman is in error if he understood the 
amendment in that light. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Kentucky has explied. 

BSr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
In support of the amimdment. 


Mr. Chairman, let us analyze the situ¬ 
ation. You will recall that we had some 
discussion about this in the committee 
and that some of us felt that section 2 
as it is now written gave to the Director 
of Economic Stabilization more jurisdic¬ 
tion than he was justly entitled to be¬ 
cause it placed in him the authority to 
determine whether or not the slaughterer 
had used good faith and whether the 
slaughterer was eligible tc receive such 
subsidy payments for his production, and 
also we left to the Director of Economic 
Stabilization to determine whether the 
repayment would be inequitable. It 
seems to me that in that connection we 
gave the Director of Economic Stabiliza¬ 
tion judicial power to determine whether 
the slaughterer did or did not use good 
faith, and that if the Director of Eco¬ 
nomic Stabilization held that the slaugh¬ 
terer used good faith, then he could not 
recover; if he held that the slaughterer 
used bad faith, then he could recover. I 
believe we establish a rather dangerous 
precedent by giving any bureau such ju¬ 
dicial powers that they are to be the sole 
judges as to whether any person has re¬ 
ceived these subsidies in good or bad 
faith. 

As I understand the Sundstrom 
amendment, it merely means that when 
the Director of Economic Stabilization 
has found that bad faith was used and 
that the subsidy should not have been 
paid, then the recipient of the subsidy 
has the right to go into court and have 
it determined as a matter of fact and law 
as to whether he should pay back this 
money. In adopting the Sundstrom 
amendment we do two things: We pre¬ 
vent the bureaus from showing favorit¬ 
ism in respect to the collection of sub¬ 
sidies and we also preserve the right 
which I think is a fundamental, and 
should be considered a vested, right on 
the part of any American citizen to have 
his facts and law determined in a court 
of justice. 

Unless we do adopt the Sundstrom 
amendment then we have vested in the 
Director of Economic Stabilization the 
authority to say: ”John Jones did use 
good faith and therefore we shall not 
require him to return the subsidy. 
Henry Smith used bad faith and there¬ 
fore he must return it.” If Henry Smith 
does not return it what happens? Un¬ 
der the authority contained in the reg¬ 
ulation if he does not pay it back then he 
has his quota taken away from him. 
There is a property right involved here 
which should be determined by the court, 
or at least machinery should be set up for 
the determination of this property right 
by the court. 

Mr. FOIXIER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I yield to the gentle¬ 
man from North Carolina. 

Mr. FOLGER. Has the gentleman 
given consideration to the practical op¬ 
eration of an amendment of this sort? 
And would it not have the effect if the 
Administrator is to be fair to the Gov¬ 
ernment that no subsidy payments would 
be made until everything had been 
checked over and they were fully satis¬ 
fied that the idaughterer was entitled to 
any payment? 
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Mr. wouxyrr. Mo; it can be done 
by regulation very easily and the Gov¬ 
ernment ean be fidly x>rotected. 

The CBAntMAK. The time of the 
genUeman from Michigan has expired. 

Mr. PATMAN. lAr. Chairman, I move 
to strikeout the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, as I understand it, they 
are very lenient in their rules and reg¬ 
ulations now because they want to help 
these small slaughterers. They do not 
want to delay them. They are willing to 
let eadh one make his own statement and 
upon that statement they will send him a 
check without any investigation whatso¬ 
ever so as to expedite payment. That is 
mighty nice and fair. 

Now, then, he has received something 
which later on he might be called upon 
to prove. He should prove it. The bur¬ 
den of proof should be on him because 
he has gotten from the Government 
money upon his representations. If you 
change it aroufkl and make the Govern¬ 
ment go into court and prove that he 
willfully obtained that money through 
false representations, that is shifting the 
burden of proof to the Government. I 
agree with the gentleman from North 
Carolina EMr. Foloer] and the gentle¬ 
man from Georgia (Mr. BrowxI that in¬ 
stead of helping these little slaughterers 
you will ruin them because any man who 
is an efflclent Administrator would say: 
‘T am not going to take the risk of paying 
out money to Tom, Dick, and Harry upon 
their representations when I cannot get 
it back unless I go into court." 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Mr. Chair¬ 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield to the gentle¬ 
man from Georgia. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. The amend¬ 
ment refers to only the amount that is to 
be paid. They could Withhold all the 
payments if they wanted to. 

Mr. PATMAN. That is right, and in¬ 
stead of helping the small man it would 
seriously injure the small man. You 
would be filling up our courts with ail 
kinds of cases* which would not be set¬ 
tled for years. You do not have enough 
enforcement ofDcers in OFA now. You 
would have to appropriate additional 
money for more lawyers. In my opinion, 
the language in the bill is Just as fair 
and reasonable as it can be. I can see 
in some cases where these payments have 
been made that it would be inequitable 
probably to make them pay it back; so 
we wrote into the bUl, not putting the 
burden of proof on the Government, still 
leaving the burden of proof on the indi¬ 
vidual, section 2, which provides a rem¬ 
edy for him to keep that money and not 
pay it back. 

What effect wiU this have on the black- 
market operators? Can they go into 
the black market and still collect these 
subsidies? Itlooks to me like they would 
be aUe to; so instead of discouraging 
black-market operations you would be 
encouraging black-market operations. 

Mr, SUNDBTROM. Mr; Chairman, 
wUl the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. 1 yield to the genUe- 
map from N^ Jersey. 

Ut, 8U3ND8TROM. The gentleman 
•aid this would hurt ttie small daugh- 
terers. Will the gentleman please tell 
me how it hurts a small slaughterer or 


anyone ^e if you lUlow him to keep the 
money that is paid him. How can a 
man be hurt if you allow him to take all 
that is due him and allow him to keep 
the money tmtll the Government says he 
is not entitled to it? 

Mr. PATMAN. That is a temporary 
gain; yes. • 

Mr. SUNDSTROM. Yes. 

Mr. PATMAN. Ih the future It would 
prove to be a handicap to him in carrying 
on his business. 

Mr. SUND6TROM. I do not think it 
makes very much difference if you lose 
your money this week or next week. 

Mr. PATMAN. He would be handi¬ 
capped. The present system is a good 
one. 

Mr. ZIMMERMAN. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield to the gentle¬ 
man from Missouri. 

Mr. ZIMMERlyfAN. Is there anything 
in the operation of this law that requires 
the Government to pay these subsidies 
when the slaughterer makes this report? 

Mr. PATMAN. No. They can change 
the rule. Just like we are talking about, 
and make them put up the proof first. 

Mr. ZIMMERMAN. It seems to me the 
Inevitable thing would be that the Gov¬ 
ernment will require them to present 
certain proof before the Government will 
pay them. 

Mr. SUNDSTROM. Then they will not 
get any meat; then you will have a food 
shortage. 

Mr. PATMAN. The gentleman’s 
aznendment would close up a lot of these 
slaughterers. 

Mr. ZIMMERMAN. No individual 
would do that, and I do not think we 
should require the Government to do 
something that we do not require a busi¬ 
nessman to do. 

Mr. SUNDSTROM. As the gentleman 
knows, I have talked with the OPA, and 
they tell me they are only about 3 months 
late in checking. All this amendment 
does is to say they have to institute the 
suit some time within 6 months. In 
other words, they are not going to allow 
them to have a club over their head for 
5 years. If you have any money that you 
are not entitled to, you should have a 
fair hearing. 

Mr. PATMAN. Very well. 

Mr. SUNDSTROM. I do not believe in 
letting any one OPA inspector or one 
clerk tell me. if I am a businessman, that 
I violated a thing without being able to 
go into court. 

Mr. PATMAN. This is definitely 
against the interests of the small bost- 
nessman, because in the future he will 
have to make this proof first, Which wUl 
delay him for months. The gentleman 
admitted that himself. During ttiat time 
he cannot get his money. The. present 
plan, 1 think, is very much betonr. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Ux, ChaUman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATBfAN. X yield to the gentle¬ 
man from Mi chiga n. 

Mr. W<HX:OIT. Tho whole matter 
can be adjusted by proviffkur that the 
request or demand for the subsidy be^ 
made under oath. Then you would not 
only have the clvfi prooam operating 
against this man fiio wlUfuQy got this 
moikey wlttumt auOM&etty* hut you would 


have the criminal side of the court 
to rely on. The only change necessary 
In thdr regulations would be to provide 
that he shall make an affidavit as to cer¬ 
tain facts, and then you would have him 
stopped definitely. 

The GHATOMAN. The time of the 
gentieman from Texas has expired. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for one ad¬ 
ditional minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. The gentleman makes 
a very logical statement, but in practice 
I am sure it will not work out so smoothly 
as he indicates. Definitely it is in the 
direction of clogging up the court cal¬ 
endars. Everybody will have to go into 
court and hire a lawyer, the OPA would 
have to have lawyers, and you would have 
to have lengthy trials. I think with the 
great amount of court wotli going on 
now it would not facilitate but delay the 
enforcement of these laws. You can see 
the effect it would have on OPA. It will 
definitely not help the small business¬ 
man, but it will help the blade market 
operator. 

The CHAIRMAN. The questiem is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from New Jersey. 

The question was taken; and on a di¬ 
vision (demanded by Mr. Sundstrom) 
there were—ayes 44, noes 29. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to have the 
attention of the chairman of the com¬ 
mittee reporting the bill, if 1 may, for 
the purpose of asking him a question. 
Eai'lier during the day 1 had an informal 
discussion with the gentleman from 
Kentucky about the possibility of includ¬ 
ing mica under the materials or com¬ 
modities covered or authorized for pay¬ 
ment of subsidies. Subsequently I talked 
with the gentleman from North Carolina 
[Mr. BxtlwimkleI and I was in hopes 
that X mlidit be here when that para¬ 
graph was read to see what might be 
done in that respect. But unfortunately 
I was compelled to attend our Commit¬ 
tee on Appropriations hearing and was 
not here at that time. 

NteyX ask the gentleman if a question 
was asked and answered with respect to 
the possibility of including mica? 

Mr. SPENCE. I think I can make the 
same respons(' to the gentleman that 1 
made to the gentleman from North Caro¬ 
lina. It is obvious that in the section 
which pro\ides for other materials and 
products a sum of $100,000,000, mica 
could be included. Mica is included in 
the subsidy of foreign materials. Mica 
Ifj a strategic material There is no 
doubt of the power to include mica in the 
category of subsidised materials. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. It oc¬ 
curred to me if mica was included in the 
foreign materials it certainly should be 
included in the domestic materials be¬ 
cause it is highly strategic material. 

Mr. SPENCE. I am absolutely sure 
it is included in the foreign materials, 
and it is considered a strategic material. 
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Mr. BULWINKU:. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I yield to 
the gentlem an f rom North Carolina. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. The gentleman 
from Michigan made a statement while 
I was addressing my remarks to the 
chairman of the committee in regard to 
that, and he said it was a strategic ma¬ 
terial. Is that not right? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I said I was reason¬ 
ably certain it was on the President's list 
of strategic and critical materials. I 
notice they have taken a net loss on the 
buying and selling of mica, according to 
the record as shown on page 4 of the 
hearings, of $617,568. I infer from that 
that they have been buying and selling 
mica with the idea of subsidizing its 
production. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. I wanted to show 
that it is the legislative Intent that if a 
subsidy on mica is necessary it should be 
granted. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Yes. I 
think the gentleman from* North Caro¬ 
lina and I have the same thought on 
that matter. We want the Rccord to be 
perfectly clear that the legislative intent 
of this bill does cover mica. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Chairman, the pro¬ 
gram to be carried out under this bill is 
of vital importance to the welfare of our 
country but the bill does not go far 
enough. 

In the present financial condition of 
the Nation, our Government must de¬ 
pend for its support on the collection of 
a large volume of taxes. To pay taxes 
business must have profits, and to have 
profits, our basic industries must be on a 
sound stable basis. 

This condition as it affects the min¬ 
ing Industry was recognized by the 
governors of our Western States in 
their recent meeting at Reno, Nev., and 
I submit for the consideration of my col¬ 
leagues in passing upon this bill a reso¬ 
lution adopted by the governors in sup¬ 
port of the mining industry, together 
with communications from the repre¬ 
sentatives of other western industries: 

Wssnair Oovxrnors’ CoNrERENCi. 

Reno, Nev., April 20, 21, and 22.1945. 

Whereas mining Is dependent upon devel¬ 
opment work and development work will only 
be. done if there Is a specific guarantee of 
reasonable prloee for a definite time, the per¬ 
mitting of the rules of the premium price 
plan In this respect to be changeable or 
subject to oanoellation at the will of the 
executive agencies would make It Impossible 
for the mining Industry and particularly the 
small mines to plan ahead on a definite 
basis: Therefore oe it 

Resolved, That the Western Oovernors* 
Conference assembled In Beno, Nevada, 
AprU 20 and 21, 1046, hereby fespeotfully 
urge the House of Representatives of the 
Congress of the United States to promptly re¬ 
lieve the anxiety and distress of the base 
metal miners of the United States by contin¬ 
uing the premium price until June 80,1946, 
on a nonoancelable basis and we approve, 
therefore, the bill 8. 802 as already passed by 
the Senate of the United States Insofar as it 
relates to mineral and metal subsidies. 

Approved: 

Sam C. Ford, Sidney P. Osborn, Karl 
Warren, Herbert B. llaw, L. c. 
Hunt, Karl SneU, Ernest Gruen- 
fng, H. E. Huffman acting for Gov¬ 
ernor J. C. Vivian, E. F. CarvUle, 
Charles C, Gossett. 


nmnurATtowAx. Umoir or lims, 

Mnx AND SMwtam Woaxias, 
Chieago, i».. May 23, 1945, 
Hon. CoMVTON L. Wbitz, 

House Oplee Building, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dxax Congbxssmam White: 1 note with dls- 
enay that the House Committee on Banking 
and Currency In its report on^May 2, 1946, 
on the subsidy bill, saw fit to remove the 
clause extending the premium price plan on 
copper, lead and zinc until June 30.1046. **on 
the same terms as heretofore, except that all 
classes of premiums shall be noncancelable 
unless necessary In order to make individual 
adjustments of income to specific mines.** 

It Is our firm opinion that the committee 
erred in removing the said provisions from 
the subsidy bill, both from the standpoint of 
the workers In the submarginal operations 
and of the operators. We believe that the 
effect of the uncertainty as to how long any 
of the marginal operations will continue has 
a bad effect on the morale of the miners in¬ 
volved. It will be increasingly dllBcult to 
maintain even the present inadequate labor 
force in the submarginal mines as a result 
of the committee's action. 

I further believe that it is extremely vital 
at this time to keep all operations going and 
to keep the domestic output of nonferrous 
metals on the highest possible level in order 
to meet the growing demands of reconversion 
in a period in which war demands remain 
high. 

We trust that when the House considers 
this legislation that it will reconsider the 
noncancelable provision and see fit to restore 
It to the bill. 

Very truly yours, 

REn> Robxkbon, President, 

St. Ahthont, Idaho, May 23,1945, 
Hon. Compton I. White, 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D. C.: 

Understand Senate bill No. 602 authorizing 
four subsidy program for year commencing 
next July 1 was passed by 8enatei>and is now 
awaiting action by your House. It is im¬ 
perative this bill be passed at once to avoid 
detrimental effect on milling Industry. Cus¬ 
tomers are pressing for contracts which we 
cannot give until the bill is passed and is 
seriously inteilerlng with planning for fu¬ 
ture operations. Will you please contact 
Speaker of the House, Hon. Sam Ratbuen; 
majority leader, Hon. John W. IdcOoaMAcx, 
and chairman of Banking and Currency Com¬ 
mittee. Hon. Binrr Spence, and urge them 
to arrange for consideration of this bill in 
the House on some specific day next week? 
We will appreciate your efforts in getting 
early action. 

St. Anthony Flour mills. 


Walla Walla, Warh., May 23, 1945. 
Hon. Compton I. White, 

House Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

Failure get action 8. 602, flour subsidy ex¬ 
tension, is stopping and disrupting all fur¬ 
ther marketing, seriously affecting distribu¬ 
tion this basic food, when every pound so 
urgently needed. fi^>eclal rule to consider 
bill granted but not placed on House agenda 
this week. Please contact Hon. Bam RATauaN 
and Hon. Brsn^ Spence, urging consideration 
S. 602 In House some speoifle day next week. 
Time important. Need ^our help. 
Respectfully, 

Preston Skaitsr IIxllino Co, 


WxzaxR, Idaho, May 24, 1945, 
Hon. Compton 1. White, 

House of Representatives, 

WashinagUm, D, C,: 

Senate has passed Senate biU^ No. 601 
but no agreement yet reached by House 
ot Bepreeentatives setHng fleflnite time tor 
their ocnuideratlonthl^. Xnq^rative thJe 


bill be passed by House immediately other¬ 
wise no subsidies will be available for wheat 
milled after June 30. Present flour oeillngs 
without subsidy makes It impossible to do 
flour bxHiness after June 30. Moreover, un- 
oertalnty as to subsidy Is already seriously 
Interfering with planning future milling op¬ 
erations and unless bill passes or flour ceil¬ 
ings raised may mean closing of flour mills 
after June 30. Understand special rule has 
been granted to consider this bill. We ur¬ 
gently request your getting ^n touch with 
Speaker Rayburn, Majority Leader McCor¬ 
mack, and Chairman Spence urging them to 
arrange for consideration Senate bill 602 In 
the House some speoifle day next week. 

F. S. William, 

Manager, Weiser Flour Mills. 

Caldwell, Idaho, May 24, 1945, 
Hon. Compton I. White, 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D. C.: 

Inasmuch as it is imperative unless Senate 
bill 602 is passed. It will greatly Jeopardize 
all milling industry and possibly mean clos¬ 
ing down our mills. We sincerely urge your 
prompt support of the bill by voting in favor 
of Senate bill 602. May we call to your at¬ 
tention that a special rule has been granted 
with Speaker of the House, Hon. Sam 
Raybubn, Majority Leader. Hon. John Mc¬ 
Cormack, and Chairman of Banking and 
Currency Committee, Hon. Brent Spence, and 
we urge them to arrange for consideration of 
Senate bill 602 in the House on Tuesday, 
May 20. 1646. 

The Caldwell Flour Mills, 
Calxr I. Martin, Manager. 

Boise, Idaho, May 21, 1945, 
Hon. Compton I. White, 

Member of Congress, 

Washington, D. C.: 

At meeting in Boise today Idaho Dairy 
Products Council made up of the five cooper¬ 
ative creameries signing this wire handling 
the milk and cream of their 20.000 member 
patrons protest enactment of Doughton bill 
(H. R. 2662). Strongly urge you protect fu¬ 
ture dairy markets by using your influence 
to prevent enactment of this legislation un¬ 
less amended. We do not want to be sub¬ 
sidized but cheap-foreign competition would 
likely make necessary continued subsidy if 
dairy Industry is to be maintained. 

Upper Snake River Valley 

Dairymen's Association, 
Jerome Cooperative Creamery, 
Ada County Dairymen's 

Association, 
Dairymen's Cooperative 

Creamery of Boise, 
Valley Farmers Ooopxrativx 

Creamery. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the committee amendment as amended. 

The committee amendment as amend¬ 
ed was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Commit!'. rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker pro tempore (lilr. Cooper) 
having assumed the chair. Mr. Courtney, 
Chairman of the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union, re¬ 
ported that that Committee having had 
under consideration the bill (S. 502) to 
permit the continuation of certain suh- 
sidy payments and certain purchase and 
sale operations by corporations created 
pursuant to section 5d (8) of the Recon¬ 
struction Finance Corporation Act, as 
amended, and for other purposes, pur¬ 
suant to House Resolution 264, he re¬ 
ported the bill ba<^ to the House with 
an amendment adopted by the Commit¬ 
tee of the Whole. 
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The 8PBAKSR pro l^empore. Uodir 
tiio n do, the previom question is ordered. 

lAr. sm9CB. Mr. Bpeaker, s parlia'* 
mentery in quiry. 

^TheSnAXBR pro tempore. The gen- 
tinmen vill stgbe it. 

Mr. SPENCE. Would it be in order to 
Mk for s separate vote on the Bundstrom 
amendmeat? 

The fiPEMOIR pro tempore. It would 
not, i>eeaiifle that was an amending to 
the oommlttee amendinent. There can 
be no separate vote in the House on an 
amendment to an amendinent. 

The ouestion is on the amendment. 

The aaneei dment was am^ to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the third reading of the 
bill. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
tine, and was read the third time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
queeUon is on the passage of the bill. 

The question was taken; and on a divi¬ 
sion (demanded by Mr. Patman) there 
were— ayes 01, noes 17. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker. I object 
to the vote on the ground that a quorum 
is not present, and make the point of 
order that a quor um is not present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Evi¬ 
dently a quorum is not present. 

The Doorkeeper will close the doors. 
tl'A^ Sergeant at Arms will notify absent 
Members, and the Clerk will call the 
roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 246. nays 22. not voUng 184. 
as follows: 

(RoU No. 90] 

Y1A8—246 


Abemetliy 

Cravens 

Hagen 

Allen, ni. 

Crawford 

Sale 

Allen, La. 

Grosser 

Balleck 

Axkdereen. 

Cunningham 

Bare 

H.Cart 

Curtis 

Harless, Aria. 

Anderion. Calif. D’Alesandro 

Karris 

Anderson, 

Daughton, Va. 

Hartley 

N.Bfex. 

Davis 

Bavenner 

Andreaen. 

DeLacy 

Hays 

AuguatH. 

DeUney. 

Hedrick 

Andrews, Ala. 

John J. 

Hendricks 

Angell 

DiugeU 

Henry 

BaUey 

Dlrfcsen 

Belter 

Baldwin. Md. 

DoUiver 

fitoeelton 

Baldwin. N.Y. 

Domeugeaux 

HUl 

Barrett. Wyo. 

Dondero 

Hinshaw 

Bates, Ky. 

Doughton. N. C. Hobbs 

Baokworth 

Douglas. OaUX. 

Hosven 

Bell 

Doyle 

Bolmss. Wash. 

Bennett. Mo. 

Drewry 

Hope 

BiemlUer 

Dwonshsk 

Boran 

Btabop 

SlUott 

fiowsll 

Blackney 

1B11U 

Huber 

Bland 

Ellsworth 

HUU 

Boiton 

Elston 

jabkson 

Brooks 

Bngel.Mlch. 

Jarman 

Brown, Qa. 

EnglSt Calif. 

Jexmiags 

Brown. Ohio 

Ervin 

Johnson, Oallf. 

BrundMngh 

Bryson 

FsUon 

Fslghan 

Johnson. HL 
jofanson, Ind. 

BulMtt 

Fenton 

Johnson. 

Bulwtnkle 

Fernandes 

Luthsr A. 

Burch 

FUmmiean 

Joakman 

SanS^ 

Fonuty 

FoJger 

Kae 

Keefe 

Cannon, Mb. 

Foirnnd 

KeUy, ni. 

Carltcm 


KUdsy 


fflatnlils 

King 

Cass. M. J, 

Osrdnsr 

KUaer 

GeUer 

Oaiy 

Gii^ngB 

LaFoUette 

Ohslf * 


Ohsabweth 

Osarbart 

Larsads 

qiMpsrgskl 

Oibasn 

Lsa 

Ohtuoh 

OUlMgile 

LeOompte 

Gemsnts 

omie 

Iiswis 

Cogss 

Goadda 

Uak 

Oile.JEMM. 

Ms 

Lndtow 

Ms. Mo. 

Qsrsu 

Xgto 

Ooesstt 


CocBer 

Qonsihi \ 

Grant Xnd. 
OregDiy 

ilODonough 

McOeheo 


QWyiins.fowa 

MOUtVIlUi 


BlollUlan.8.c. 

gfl n i ■ 1 

Bpringm 

MeBUllen, ni. 

Powers 

Starkey 

MaMen 

Price, m. 

Stevenson 


Priest 

Stodkaaan 

Manasco 

Barney 

SuUlvan 

Bfansfleld.Tex. 

Bamspeck 

Sumners, Tex. 

Bf8nin,lbwa 


Bundstvom 

May 

Reed. Ill. 

Talbot 

Mlehener 

Resa 

Talle 

MUler. OaUf. 

Richards 

Thom 

MIUer.NObr. 

Riley 

Thomas, Tex. 

Mil!* 

Rialey 

Thomason 

Blonroney 

Robertson, 

Tlbbott 

Morrison 

N. Dak. 

Toian 

Biott 

Bobslon, Ky. 

Towe 

Mundt 

Rockwell 

Trimble 

Murdock 

Boe.Md. 

Voorhls, Calif. 

Murray, Wte. 

Rogers, Fla. 

Vorys, Ohio 

Norrell 

Rogers. N. Y. 

Walter 

Norton 

Rowan 

Weaver 

O’Brien. ZU. 

Rytor 

Welch 

O’Brien. Mich. 

Sabath 

White 

0 *Bam 

SadowiJet 

Whitten 

O’Neal 

Schwabe. Mo. 

Whittington 

Otttland 

Shafer 

Wlgglesworth 

Patman 

Sheppard 

Winstead 

Patrick 

Short 

Winter 

Patterson 

Slaughter 

Wolcott 

Peterson, Fla. 

Smith. Maine. 

Wolverton, N. J. 

Peterson, Oa. 

Snyder 

Woodruff, Mich. 

PhUaps 

Sparkman 

Woodrum, Va. 

Plttenger 

Spence 

NAYS—22 

Zimmerman 

Buck 

Lemke 

Simpson. Ill. 

Byrnes, Wis. 

Pickett 

Smith. Ohio 

Case, 6. Oak. 

Poage 

Smith, Wls. 

Clevenger 

Reed, N.Y. 

Sumner. Ill. 

Fuller 

Rich 

Taber 

Jones 

Rogers. Mass. 

West 

Kean 

Schwabe. Okla. 


Lanham 

Scrlvner 



NOT VOTING—164 


Adams 

Granger 

Morgan 

Andrews. N.Y. 

Grant, Ala. 

Muxi^y 

Arends 

Green 

Murray. Tenn. 

Arnold 

Oriffltha 

Neely 

AuebindoBS 

OroM 

OKonskl 

Barden 

Gwitm, N.Y. 

O’Toole 

Barrett. Pm. 

Hail. 

Pace 

Barry 

Bdwin Arthur Pfeifer 

Bates. Mass. 

HalL 

Phllbln 

Beall 

Leonard W. 

Phimley 

Bender 

Haaoock 

Powell 

Bennet.N. T. 

Hand 

Price, Fla. 

Bloom 

Harness, Ind. 

Quinn, N. Y. 

Bonner 

Hart 

Rabaut 

Boeen 

Healy 

Rabin 

.Boykin 

H6bert 

Rains 

Bradley. Bflch. 

Heffeman 

Randolph 

Bradley, Pa. 

Hess 

Rayflel 

Brchm 

Hoch 

Reece, Tenn. 

Buckley 


Bees, Kans. 

Bunker 

Holifield 

Rivers 

Butler 

Holmes, Mass. 

Robertson, Va. 

Byrne. N.Y. 

Hook 

Robinson, Utah 

Camp 

Ixac 

Rodgers. Pa. 

Canfield 

Jenkiivs 

Roe, N. Y. 

Cannon, Fla. 

Jensen 

Rooney 

Ctiapman 

Johnacm, 

Russell 

Clark 

Lyndon B. 

Sassoer 


Johnson, Okla. 

Savage 

Ooofaran 

Judd 

Sharp 

Oole.N. Y. 

Kearney 

Sheridan 

Ootxaer 

Kefauver 

Sikes 

Cooley 

Kelley. Pa. 

Simpson, Pa. 

Courtney 

Keogh 

Smith, Va. 

Curley 

Kerr 

Somflaa,H.T. 

Dawson 

Kllburn 

Stefan 

Delaney, 

Klrwan 

Stewart 

James J. 

Knutson 

Stlgler 

Diekstein 

Kopplemann 

Tarver 

Douglsn. Dl* 

Kunkel 

Taylar 

Durham 

Lane 

Thomas, N. J. 

Earthman 

Latham 

Tortom 

Eaton 

LoPevre 

Traynor 

Eberharter 

Tioalrmirl 

Vlnoon 

Elaaeaaer 

Luce 

Vunoll 

Frtfows 

Lynch 

WhttfWBVtti 

Plaher 

McOonsell 

WtotoUwski 

Flood 

BfeCowen 

WokM 

Fulton 

McGHnebty 

’tobtoi 

Gavin 

McKetade 

WtohaiMuMn 

Oeelaa 

IMcmey 

WHmoi 

CBeriaoh 


V«l|aadon,Pa. 

Gifford 

Bloat. 

Wbod 

GUtette 

Marea&toolo 

V^oodhouae 

Ooodwm 

BlarttnJMato. 

VibKiay 

Qmham 

Maeen 


Chanahan 

ISeiYov 



So the bill was paasedt 
The Ctek SDaoonoed the following 
pairs: 


General pairs until further notice: 

Mr. Kart with Mr. Taylor. 

Mr. Grant of Alabama with Mr. VurseU. 

BIT. Maloney with Mr. Jenkins. 

Mr. Rabaut with Mr. Stefan. 

Mr. Boren with Mr. Judd. 

Mrs. Douglas of Illinois with Mr. Adams. 

BB*. Green with Mr. Bradley of Michigan. 

Bdr. Barrett of Pennsylvania with Blr. 
Arnold. 

BCrs. Woodhouse with Mr. Knutson. 

BSr. Sheridan with Mr. Arends. 

Btr. iSoGimohey with Bfr. Martin of Massa- 
chusette. 

BCr. Calmer with Bfr. Wilson. 

Bfr. McKemde with Mr. Bennct of New 
York. 

Bfr. Pace with Bfr. Eaton. 

Bfr. Earthman with Bfr. Olason. 

Bfr. Price of Plorida with Bfr. Fellows. 

Bfr. Welsa with MT. Graham. 

Bfr. Dieksteln with Ifr. Fulton. 

Mr. HAbert with Bfr. lieonard W. Hall. 

Bfr. X«ane with Bfr. 

Bfr. Keogh with Bfr. Edwin Arthur Hall. 

Bfr. Ebeiharter with Bfr. Gillette. 

Mr. Pfeifer with Bfr. Hess. 

Blr. Curley with BIT. Kilbum. 

Bfr. Lynch with Mr. Beeoe of Tennessee. 

Bfr. Neely with Bfr. Wadsworth. 

Bfr. Bloom with Mr. Welchel. 

Bfr. Granahan with Bfr. Aucbincloss. 

Bfr. Heffeman with Bfr. Harness of Indiana. 

Bfr: Rayflel with Bfr. Thomas of New Jersey. 

Mr. Quinn of New York with Bfr. Hoffman. 

Bfr. James J. Delaney with Bfr. Bodgem of 
Pennsylvania. 

Bfr. Kerr with Bfr. Bfason. 

Bfr. Torrens with Mr. Cole of New York. 

Bfr. O’Toole with Bfr. Gifford. 

Mr. Rooney with Bfr. Rees of Kansas. 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The doors were opened. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

RESIGNATION FROM COBfBfnTEE 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Cooper) laid before the House the follow¬ 
ing resignation from a committee; 

BfAT 28. 1946. 

Hon. Sam Rayburn, Member of Conffresa, 

Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear BfR. Spkakbr: 1 hereby tender my 
resignation as a member of the Select Com¬ 
mittee on Postwar Military Policy, effective as 
of this date. 

Very truly yours. 

D. Lane Powsrs. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. With¬ 
out objection, the resignation will be ac- 
eepted. 

There was no objection. 

8HOWINO OP PICTURE, ON TO TOKYO 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker. I ask unani¬ 
mous consent to address the House for 1 
minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, this morning 
I announced that a new picture produced 
by the War Department and not yet 
shown to the public, entitled "On to 
Tokyo.*’ will be shown in the Caucus 
Room of the Old House Office Building 
on Wednesday next, at 10 and at 11 
o’clock a. m. All Members, their families, 
and their staffs are invited to attend. 

PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 

Mrs. RiX^ERS Of Maasachusetta. Mr. 
Sp^er. I ask unaniiiioiis consent that 
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today, at the conclusion of any special 
orders heretofore entered, 1 may be per¬ 
mitted to address the House for 5 min¬ 
utes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle¬ 
woman from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

Mr. REED of New York asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Record and include a letter. 

Mr. SPENCE asked and was given per¬ 
mission to revise and extend his remarks 
and include a letter and certain state¬ 
ments. 

Mr. SHAFER asked and was given per¬ 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Record in two instances and include a 
resolution and an editorial. 

Mr. COLE of Kansas asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Record. 

Mr. DINQELL. Mr. Speaker, I sjsk 
unanimous consent to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Record and include an 
article by Marquis Childs which appeared 
in the Washington Post this morning. 
May 28. entitled ''Tangled Tapestry of 
Hate." It has a direct bearing upon the 
arrest of the 16 prominent democratic 
Poles who are now being held in Russia. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle¬ 
man from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BIEAIILLER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record in two instances and include cer¬ 
tain editorials. 

Mr. MORRISON asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks In the 
Record in two instances and include in 
one an address by Hon. Andrew J. Hig¬ 
gins, of New Orleans, and in the other 
a letter from Secretary of the Treasury 
Morgenthau. 

Mr. HORAN (at the request of Mr. 
Michemer) was given permission to ex¬ 
tend his remarks in the Record and 
Include a statement. 

Mr. ZIMMERMAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include a letter from the 
commander of Samuel T. Adams Post, 
No. 66, American Legion, Kennett, Mo., 
together with a resolution adopted by 
that post_ 

Mr. WHITE asked and was given per¬ 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Record following the remarks of the gen¬ 
tleman from South Dakota CJdi:. Casej in 
the Committee of the Whole and to in¬ 
clude therein certain communications, 
telegrams, and letters. 

Mr. HAGEN asked and was given per¬ 
mission to extend his own remarks and 
to include therein a short letter. 

Mr. CARLSON asked and was given 
permission to extend his remaHu in the 
Appendix of the Record and to include a 
letter. 

Mr* GAMBLE asked and was given per¬ 
mission to extend his remarks in five 
instances and to include letters from 
constitu ents , an ed itorial, and a prayer. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Cooper). Under previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from CalifoiTiia 


[Mr. HinbrawI Is recognixed for 30 min¬ 
utes. 

ARMY TECHNICAL SERVICES IN COMBAT. 

THE CORPS OF ENGINEERS 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
to call to the attention of the Congress 
and the American people a few facts on 
a subject which seems about to be neg¬ 
lected. This subject Is the largely un¬ 
recognized but indispensable role which 
has been acted out, is being acted out, 
and will be acted out. by Engineer troops 
in making the victory over Italy and Ger¬ 
many also a victory over Japan. 

I do not intend to take any credit 
away from other arms and services. 
They deserve all that they have been 
given. There has come a time in the 
course of the war. however, when it is 
important for the American people to 
show that they understand and appre¬ 
ciate the services which are being given 
this country by a GI who is too busy to 
do much writing home—the Engineer 
soldier. This Engineer soldier will not 
be coming home soon. He will not be 
sitting around rest camps or training 
camps wondering if the Pacific is going 
to be harder than Europe was. He will 
not be wondering how fast the war will 
end. He will be busy finding out; because 
the speed with which we can get along 
with the war at this particular stage de¬ 
pends almost entirely on how fast that 
Engineer soldier gets his job done. The 
American Army will pull out of Europe 
as soon as Engineers prepare the tre¬ 
mendous staging and debarkation facil¬ 
ities necessary—no sooner. The Ameri¬ 
can Army will slam into the Pacific at 
the pace Engineers can clear the ground 
and construct bases—no faster. The re¬ 
deployment period for Engineers, in 
short, will be a speed-up rather than 
a rest or breathing period; for when the 
Engineers are not fighting, they are at 
work. 

Almost a year ago this Congress en¬ 
acted legislation which awarded addi¬ 
tional combat pay to infantrymen as a 
recognition of their particularly hazard¬ 
ous and important mission. The combat 
pay was justified as being somewhat 
equivalent to the flight pay awards to all 
Air Force personnel who spend a speci¬ 
fied number of hours In the air. At this 
time I think it is an appropriate matter 
for this Congress to consider the grant¬ 
ing of special recognition in some form 
or other to those Army units which be¬ 
cause of military necessity must take no 
rest, but stay in harness and on the job 
until the present **two down and one 
to go** is changed to read “three down— 
and out.** 

IXTSA PAT NOT BfOVOH 

Extra pay, in itself. Is hardly enough, 
because our recognition of the debt we 
owe to men who have not time to stop 
for a rest between wars cannot be meas¬ 
ured In an extra 5 to 10 dollars a 
month. If we were giving them some¬ 
thing equivalent to combat pay or flight 
pay, we ought to call It double time—or 
even triple time—pay; because every 
engineer Gl knows that engineers have 
been double-timing on two and three 
shifts, flghting as wdl as working, and 
without a break, since the war began. 


Major General Sverdrup, head of the 
En^neer construction service in the 
Phfiippines, had to come down from 
three-shift to two-shift operation re¬ 
cently in order to give his mechanics 
time enough to make repairs on the bull¬ 
dozers. 

What I have in mind is that we Mem¬ 
bers of Congress as representatives of the 
American people should make known to 
the War Department the American peo¬ 
ple’s wish to honor the Engineer soldiers 
who have helped put the Army into 
Africa, into Sicily and Italy, into and 
across France, across the Rhine, and 
now farther into the Par East—both 
with auditional pay and with some spe¬ 
cial insignia. A metal badge would get 
in an Engineer soldier’s way. so a badge 
is not the answer. I think, however, that 
two special cloth shoulder patches would 
come close to being the answer. One— 
an expert Engineer emblem—to be worn 
only by those Engineer soldiers who 
under such tests of proficiency in the 
assigned mission of their unit as the War 
Department will prescribe, have proved 
themselves to be outstandingly proficient 
as military engineers. Another—a com¬ 
bat engineer emblem—to be awarded to 
those Engineer units which have carried 
out combat missions in actual contact 
with enemy ground forces or have car¬ 
ried out Engineer missions under effec¬ 
tive observed or registered enemy fire. 

I would suggest the Engineer castle 
with a laurel wreath to indicate the ex¬ 
pert Engineer emblem, and a rifle added 
to the design to indicate the combat 
Engineer emblem. Once the designs 
are adopted, Congress should express to 
the War Department its desire to make 
the emblems and their significance well 
known. I would like it understood by 
everyone that the idea of awarding such 
an emblem is not the Engineers' own 
idea. The Army Engineers do not pa¬ 
rade their own excellence. This is our 
idea. This is our award. We are tell¬ 
ing the Army to sew these shoulder 
patches on expert engineer and combat 
engineer soldiers because they are our 
Engineers, and we want people to 
know it. 

I am speaking for the engineers be¬ 
cause I happen to be an Engineer officer 
of the World War, and I know that plenty 
of Engineer soldiers work and fight in 
the no-man*s land between our own In¬ 
fantry and tanks and the enemy's com¬ 
bat elements. Of the three Medals of 
Honor awarded posthumously to> Engi¬ 
neer soldiers in this war, the first one—to 
Pvt. Junior N. Van Noy, of i^eston, 
Idaho—saluted an engineer of an am¬ 
phibian boat and shore regiment who 
single-handedly repulsed a Jap landing 
at a new beachhead the Engineers had 
established within the Japanese lines on 
the New Guinea coast. The second—to 
Sgt. Joseph C. Specker, of Odessa, Mo.— 
saluted a combat engineer who took lit¬ 
erally his mission of clearing the way for 
the Infantry. According to the citation: 

On the night of January 7, 1944, Sergeant 
Speoker, with his company, was advancing 
up the elope of Mount Porchla, Italy. Be 
was sent forward on reconnaissance and on 
his return he reported to his company com¬ 
mander the fact that there was an enemy 
maohlni*gim nest and several well-|Aaced 
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ttitperi dlTMtlj tn the path and awaiting 
the company. Sergeant Speeker requested 
and was granted pertnlmlon to place one of 
hie machine guns In a poeltion near the 
enemy machine gun. Voluntarily and alone 
he made hla way up the mountain with ama- 
chine gun and a boa of ammunition. He was 
observed by the enemy as be walked along 
and was severely wounded by the deadly Are 
directed at him. Though so seriously 
wounded that he was unable to walk, he con¬ 
tinued to drag himself over the jagged edges 
of rook and rough terrain until he reached 
the position at whl^ he desired to set up his 
machine gun. He set up the gun so well and 
Sred so accurately that the enemy machine- 
gun nest was sllenoed and the remainder of 
the snipers forced to retire, enabling his 
platoon to obtain their objective. Sergeant 
Specfcer was found dead at his gun. 

The third Medal of Honor—to Tech¬ 
nician Fourth Grade Truman Klmbro. of 
Texas—saluted an Engineer who was the 
**last man to leave** when the Germans 
got overambiUous in the Ardennes For¬ 
est last Christmas week. Kimbro was 
killed as he strung antitank mines across 
a Belgian road to stop the German 
armored columns closing In on our rear 
guards. 

I speak for the Engineers, but soldiers 
In other technical service forces should 
qualify for combat recognition also. The 
Medical Corps men who treat and evacu¬ 
ate the woimded under Are—the Signal 
Corps men who string commimlcations 
wire to forward outposts—the Chemical 
Warfare Service crews who man the 4.2- 
inch mortars which have become an in¬ 
fantry division's **front-line artillery'*— 
these and others like them are the tech¬ 
nical service soldiers who are apt to won¬ 
der what a man has to do to be recog¬ 
nized as part of the combat team. I have 
heard that at least one front-line in¬ 
fantry division has taken the initiative 
already in splitting its combat pay with 
the Medical Corps men assigned to It. 

I am speaking for the Engineers be¬ 
cause I happen to be most familiar with 
their work; but I am proposing a bill that 
will give both the additional pay and the 
special recognition which they deserve to 
all Army Service Force troops who can 
qualify for expert or combat status in a 
manziAr similar to that by which Infan¬ 
trymen qualify for additional pay. I do 
not want to duplicate the infantrymen's 
metal badge. The apedal recognition 
authorized for technical service troops 
should take the form of a cloth shoulder 
patch rather than the combat badge 
which is already marked as the infantry¬ 
men's owm Nor do I want to complicate 
the Aiin3r*s bookkeeping by making the 
provisions for additional pay retroactive. 
The technical service troops who have 
seen combat In Europe and in the PaciSo 
heretofore have won the right to special 
recognition. The men who must now 
stay in to finish the job in the Padflo— 
points or no pointe-Hfiiould he entitled 
to the extra pay as weU as the special 
reeognltkm. 

In any event, there is no better time 
than now for the American people to ex¬ 
press their gratitude to those technical 
service spedaUats among our combat 
forcet who will be d rt efly responsible for 
the successful xedeidoyment of the full 
strength of our Army to the defeat of 
Japan* 


The Corps of Engineers is the oldest 
professional service in the Army of the 
United States. June 16 of this year will 
be the one hundred and seventieth an¬ 
niversary of the appointment of the first 
Chief Engineer in Gen. George Wash¬ 
ington's Continental command. The 
Corps of Engineers has been in continu¬ 
ous existence since March 16. 1802, when 
it was constituted as the Military Acad¬ 
emy at West Point, charged with the 
mission of Infusing science into the 
Army. Although the Academy at West 
Point passed to the charge of the Army 
as a whole in 1866, it still reserves to its 
highest ranking cadets the choice of ac¬ 
cepting commissions in the Corps of En¬ 
gineers; and the Academy^s present effi¬ 
ciency owes much to the high standards 
set for it by the Corps during its first 
60 years. 

The act of March 16. 1802, directed 
that the “engineers, assistant engineers, 
and cadets of said corps shall be subject 
at all times to do duty in such places 
and on such service as the President of 
the United States shall direct." Officers 
of the Corps are still subject to such duty 
on assignments which may take them 
far from their original Engineer train¬ 
ing. Not only the Army, but the entire 
Federal Government has come to depend 
on these Engineer-trained officers as ad¬ 
ministrators and staff officers capable 
of carrying out any job they are assigned. 
In such administrative and staff assign¬ 
ments they are accustomed to subordi¬ 
nating their personal leadership to the 
larger purpose of making the team a suc¬ 
cess. They are men who know that the 
final test of leadership is willingness to 
accept responsibility. 

So everywhere you run across an Army 
Engineer you will find him working for 
someone else, and sharing the responsi¬ 
bility—if not the credit—for the success 
of the other fellow's mission. Engineers 
have been looking out for the rest of the 
Army for so long that they have gotten 
into the habit. When the Second Ar¬ 
mored "Hell on Wheels” Division broke 
across the Rhine and headed east for the 
Elbe River, combat engineers rode along 
In jeeps ahead of the tanks, scouting for 
mines and blown bridges to keep the 
precious tanks from getting Into trouble. 
Why not? That is the armored engi¬ 
neer's mission: to keep the tank column 
from being held up by minefields or road 
blocks, Just as it is the aviation engineer's 
mission to build and maintain airfields 
for the hot pilots to sit down on. just as 
It is the petroleum engineer's mission to 
throw a pipe line along behind the ad¬ 
vancing armies to keep them from irun- 
nlng out of gas. and just as it is the oom- 
munlcations zone engineer's mWon to 
build a railroad bridge across the Rhine 
in a hurry so that the supply trains can 
keep moving up. Rather being a 
command in themselves, the engineers 
ale part of all other commands, contrib¬ 
uting their service of constxiietlon and 
destruction to aid the movenmnt of our 
own forces and Impede the movement of 
the enemy. 

Now there are 700,000 of these Army 
Engineers, a group lanrer than any other 
branch of the Ar^ except the Infantry 
andthe AirOirpi, Seven hundred thou¬ 


sand and there still are not enough. It 
is an Engineer's war. In the next 3 
months alone, the Pacific theater could 
use every engineer soldier now in Eu¬ 
rope—and more. For the Engineers, the 
big Job—the really big Job—is Just getting 
started. 

lanoiNn aia naerr aito last 

That is why military necessity must 
take precedence over the point system 
for engineer troops, and why lew engi¬ 
neers are going to be released for months 
to come. That is why. while combat in¬ 
fantry take a well-earned break waiting 
for their boat to sail, the engineers are 
double-timing again—as usual: repair¬ 
ing their machinery, collecting their 
equipment in the depots, working on the 
roads and bridges and railroads and mar¬ 
shaling yards and ports over and through 
which the Army will move out of Europe 
headed for the Pacific. Engineer crane 
operators, for example, have been work¬ 
ing their machines night and day ever 
since the first Engineers arrived in the 
British Isles early in 1942; but for these 
engineer cranes, the big job is Just be¬ 
ginning. At the same time that the 
clean-up and departure is taking place 
in Europe, other engineer cranes are crit¬ 
ically needed in the Pacific theaters for 
materials handling, unloading at the big 
new bases they are building for the final 
push. So it does not make any difference 
how many points those engineer crane 
operators have earned; for them, the war 
is just getting bigger and farther from 
home. 

To the Regular Army Engineers this 
too-often-told story of being the "first 
to get there and the last to leave" Is an 
old familiar tale. They are used to it 
and they do not expect to get any special 
pat on the back for being Indispensable. 
But there are a lot of OI's among those 
700,000 who are going to have to explain 
to their families and fellow union mem¬ 
bers and former bosses and friends why 
they are still in there pitching and doing 
the dirty work, points or no points, long, 
long after a lot of other GI's are home 
telling about how they won the war. 
The engineers themselves should not 
have to be making that explanation. We 
should do the explaining for them; and 
we should do It well enough so that when 
any man or woman or child sees a GI 
come home after the war with Japan is 
ended wearing a patch on his shoulder 
showing the Engineer castle, nobody will 
have to tell them what that patch means. 

I served in Prance with the Sixteenth 
Engineer Regiment in the last war and 
later with the Fifth Engineers. I do not 
Intend to talk about my old unit, but the 
streamlined Sixteenth Armored Engineer 
Battalion of this war is doing all right 
by itself, even though It has been doing 
all Its fighting in north Africa and Italy 
Instead of in Prance as last time. The 
Sixteenth is the Ibiglneer battalion of 
the First Armored Division, which has 
been the punch of the Fifth Army 
throughout the Italian campaign. The 
Sixteenth Engineers learned what this 
war was about when they started off in 
” north Africa spading half their time in 
mine warfare. Their opinion of the Ger¬ 
mans who poisoned the ground of Tu¬ 
nisia with mines and booby traps is about 
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the same opinion the men in my old out¬ 
fit had of the Germans. It is a good 
opinion to remember. The Sixteenth ran 
up against the Germans again at the 
Voltumo. They put three bridges across 
that river tmder direct observed artillery 
fire from the Germans in the hills above 
them. Then came Cassino. The Six¬ 
teenth knows Cassino. 

But I would not talk about my own old 
outfit. There are too many Engineer 
outfits which have fought bitter cam¬ 
paigns without any public notice of any 
kind. When they do their job well there 
is no news. The American people, for 
Instance, may still think the Normandy 
landings were easy. American Army 
engineers know that those landings went 
in over the blasted bodies of engineers 
who went ashore first and cleared paths 
through the German obstacles. To date 
the survivors of no less than seven Engi- 
neeh battalions have been awarded “bat¬ 
tle honors’* unit citations for what they 
did on the Normandy beaches. 

Each Member of Congress is now re¬ 
ceiving from the War Department a lit¬ 
tle booklet entitled “Engineering the Vic¬ 
tory.” which tells part of the story of the 
Corp.s of Engineers in the European the¬ 
ater. This booklet was given to each 
Engineer soldier in Europe to help let him 
know what other Engineer soldiers work¬ 
ing for some other command were doing 
in carr 3 dng out the Engineers’ over-aU 
mission—-construction and destruction to 
facilitate the movement of our own 
troops and to impede the movement of 
the enemy. The booklet was purposely 
designed to make it easy for the Engi¬ 
neer soldier to explain to the folks back 
home what he was doing. 

But again, the engineers are in a pe¬ 
culiar position when it comes to telling 
what they do. The Chief of Engineers, 
Lt. Gen. Eugene Reybold, summed up one 
part of the story when he noted that what 
the engineers are doing todsiy is a pretty 
accurate index of what the Army intends 
to do tomorrow. No real news can be 
given out on the great majority of the 
engineers’ major construction projects; 
because these construction projects are 
a direct clue to the Army’s plans. The 
Japanese would give a great deal to 
know the Army’s construction plans for 
the Philippines, or how many air bases 
we plan to build in China. So the engi¬ 
neers do not talk. That is one part of 
the story. The other part of the story Ls 
that when the Engineers are committed 
to action as Infantry, it means simply 
that the tactical commander is having 
to commit his last combat-trained re¬ 
serves. his irreplaceable Engineer spe¬ 
cialists, to action; and he does not want 
the enemy to know it. 

EKCUNEEBS IN COMBAT 

In some respects, the story of engi¬ 
neers in construction has been told more 
fully than the story of engineers in com¬ 
bat. Most people know, or at least should 
know, who built the Ledo Road, or the 
bridges across the Rhine. But what 
engineers have done in combat has in 
the main gone unreported. 

For,example, the full story has yet to 
be told of how two engineer combat bat¬ 
talions took over the job of General 
Merrill’s Marauders during the siege of 


Myitkylna last summer, carrying to com¬ 
pletion one of the most remarkable un¬ 
dertakings in the whole history of war¬ 
fare—a siege operation supplied entirely 
by air during the height of the monsoon 
season at the end of the world’s longest 
supply line. While these combat engi¬ 
neers were rooting the Japs out of Myit- 
kyina, other engineers were flying in con¬ 
struction equipment for enlarging the 
captured airfield and building others. 
Engineer soldiers—real “hairy ears”— 
were even finding themselves the sur¬ 
prised recipients of Distinguished Flying 
Crosses for their aerial ferrying jobs. 

BNGXNKSBS IN BATTLB OF THE BULGE 

Another example: the Battle of the 
Bulge. On the night of December 17, 
east of Bastogne, the One Hundred and 
Fifty-eighth Engineer Combat Battalion 
was ordered to hold its ground in the face 
of the German thrust. It held. Two 
days later the One Hundred and First 
Airborne Division moved in to receive the 
credit for the defense of Bastogne. 
When Patton’s armor broke through to 
reestablish contact with the One Hun¬ 
dred and First, the first men to rise out 
of the snowy fox holes to greet their 
buddies were engineers. I want to read 
you the unit citation for battle honors 
awarded in the name of the President 
to Company C of the Fifty-fifth Armored 
Engineer Battalion and Company C of 
the Ninth Armored Engineer Battalion, 
two Engineer companies among the 
others which helped hold Bastogne. 
Here are the words of the citation: 

These units dlstlnguishect themselves In 
combat against powerful and aggressive 
enemy forces composed of elements of eight 
German divisions during the period from 
December 18 to 27, 1944, by extraordinary 
heroism and gallantry in defense of the key 
communications center of Bastogne, Belgium. 
Essential to a large-scale exploitation of his 
breakthrough into Belgium and northern 
Luxembourg, the enemy attempted to seise 
Bastogne by attacking constantly and savage¬ 
ly with the best of his armor and Infantry. 
Without benefit of prepared defenses, fight¬ 
ing facing almost overwhelming odds and 
with very limited and fast-dwindling sup¬ 
plies, these units maintained a high combat 
morale and an impenetrable defense despite 
extremely heavy bombing, intense artillery 
fire, and constant attacks from infantry and 
armor on all sides of their completely cut¬ 
off and encircled position. This masterful 
and grimly determined defense denied the 
enemy even momentary success in an oper¬ 
ation for which he paid dearly in men, ma¬ 
teriel, and eventually morale. The outstand¬ 
ing courage, resourcefulness, and undaunted 
determination of this gallant force are in 
keeping with the highest traditions of the 
service. 

At the northern end of the bulge an¬ 
other Engineer combat battalion at the 
same time was winning its own unit cita¬ 
tion for battle honors. I want to read 
you this citation also. In the name of 
the President— 

The Two Hundred and Ninety-first Engi¬ 
neer Combat Battalion is cited for outstand¬ 
ing performance of duty in action against the 
enemy from 17 to 26 December 1944, in Bel¬ 
gium. On 17 December 1944, at the begin¬ 
ning of the German Ardennes breakthrough, 
the Two Hundred and Ninety-first Engineer 
CkJmbat Battalion was the m fsnon 

of establishing and road 

south and east of Mtfmed^and with the 


defense of the town itself. The battalion 
set up essential road blocks and prepared 
hasty defenses. Shortly thereafter, numeri¬ 
cally superior enemy infantry and armored 
columns moving in the direction of Malmedy 
were engaged. Though greatly outnumbered 
and constantly subjected to heavy enemy 
artiUery. mortar, and small-arms fire, the ofll- 
cers and men of the Two Hundred and 
Ninety-first Engineer Combat Battalion stub¬ 
bornly resisted all enemy aitempts to drive 
through their positions. Repeated attacks 
were made by enemy armor and infantry on 
road blocks and defensive positions and, in 
each instance, were thrown back with heavy 
losses by the resolute and determined resist¬ 
ance. The determination, devotion to duty, 
and unyielding fighting spirit displayed by 
the personnel of the Two Hundred and 
Ninety-first Engineer Combat Battalion, in 
delaying and containing a powerful enemy 
force along a route of vital Importance to the 
AUied effort, are worthy of high praise. 

When the ’Thirtieth Infantry Division 
relieved the Two Hundred and Ninety- 
first Engineer Battalion. Major General 
Hobbs, the division commander, wrote 
that the Engineers had “strengthened 
their position locally and in depth every 
day during their occupancy.” 

It was the day after Christmas when 
the Two Hundred and Ninety-first was 
relieved of its combat assignment. In 
February the unit was building bridges 
across the Roer. Between March 8 and 
March 10. the Tvfo Hundred and Ninety- 
first Engineer Combat Battalion helped 
complete the first pontoon bridge the Al¬ 
lies threw across the Rhine. 

It took them almost 2 days to build 
that bridge because German artillery 
fire, searching both for the pontoon 
bridge and for the Ludendorf Bridge 
which we had captured nearby, smashed 
into their pontoons and into their trucks 
and into their men. They lost more men 
building that pontoon bridge under Ger¬ 
man attack than were lost when the 
Ludendorf Bridge collapsed. 

THE LUDENDOXr BUDGE, REMAGEN 

You remember the Ludendoxi Bridge 
at Remagen. That is the bridge on which 
the Germans fumbled the ball. It was 
the Engineers who grabbed that fumble 
to give us first down and goal to go on 
the other side of the Rhine. StiH look¬ 
ing out for the Army, a second lieutenant 
of Engineers, John Mitchell, led the men 
who clipped the wires on the demolition 
charges which had not yet exploded. 
What Lieutenant Mitchell did that after¬ 
noon was the talk of the whole Allied 
Expeditionary Force that night. Lieu¬ 
tenant Mitchell had a commanding of¬ 
ficer who was also a good engineer. Brig. 
Gen.—-now Maj. Gen.—William Hoge, 
one of the builders of the Alaska High¬ 
way who had been promoted to a combat 
command in the Ninth Armored Divi¬ 
sion. Within 86 hours General Hoge had 
rushed enough men and tanks and guns 
across the damaged but still standing 
bridge to hold a bridgehead on the other 
bank. Any German plans for defending 
the Rhine River line collapsed right 
there. 

Eventually the bridge went down; but 
it went down fighting—earning down 
with it some fighting engineers still bat¬ 
tling to repair the accumulating damage 
piled up by registered German Ebells 
scoring one hit after another. 
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Itr. 8HORT« Mr. Speaker, will tbe 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HIN6HAW. 1 yield to the gen- 
Ueman from MlnourL 

Mr. 6BORT. Z am very reluctant to 
Interrupt the very Interesting address of 
the gentleman from California and the 
line tribute his is paying to the Engi¬ 
neers. I merely wanted to inform hiin, 
if he does not already know it, that 
Gteneral Hoge comes from Missouri, and 
I had the honor of naming his son to 
the United States Military Academy at 
West Point, where he is making a fine 
record. 

Idr. HINSHAW. I expect that he will 
make as fine a record as his father. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, wlU the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HINSHAW. I yield to the gentle¬ 
woman from Massachusetts. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
would like to say how much I am enjoy¬ 
ing the gentleman's deserved tribute to 
the engineers. I saw their work in the 
First World War. They were miles and 
miles away from our front-line troops 
and under fire. That same thing was 
true in this war, evidences of which I 
saw in the three countries I visited, 
namely, Belgium, Italy, and France. 
Their performance was amazing. It 
shows that the Engineers are always at 
the front. 

Mr. HINSHAW. They are, indeed, and 
they seldom get any recognition for it. 

I could continue Indefinitely reciting 
the records of engineer units which de¬ 
serve our gratitude. The ones I name 
are representative. For every unit I 
name there are a dozen others, equally 
good, still on the Job, still piling up their 
lists of accomplishments. The Ameri¬ 
can people are just beginning to hear a 
little bit about the Army Engineer special 
brigades, which now have carried out 
more than threescore combat landings in 
the southwest Pacific theater. They 
started out as amphibian Engineers, but 
the Army changed their name to en¬ 
gineer special brigades. They are some¬ 
thing very special. They not only run 
the boats which carry in the assault 
waves of an invasion; they not only set 
up and operate the beach supply system; 
they not only fight as Infantry to de¬ 
fend the beach perimeter; they do any¬ 
thing else which needs to be done in es¬ 
tablishing the invasion beach as a new 
supply base, from building airfields to 
building liberty-ship wharves to building 
hospitals. General MacArthur has rec¬ 
ommended that these engineer brigades 
be kept in the postwar Army as being the 
best organization yet devised to conduct 
an invasion-beach operation. By the 
time General MacArthur returned to the 
Philippines, the brigade elements in the 
southwest Pacific had earned more deco¬ 
rations—including Purple Hearts—than 
any. other units of any kind in that 
theater. 

aNoufua avscao. saw^wBi 

The American people are beginning to 
learn about the engineer special bri¬ 
gades as the Army reveals more about 
its shore-to-shore operations. But how 
many Americans outside the Army know 
anything about an outfit like the Thirty- 
sixth Engineer Cmnbat Regiment? You 
ought to know this unit, because if any¬ 


one ever asks you what an Army 
does, you can teU him about the Thirty- 
sixth Engineers, and know that you have 
pretty weU covered the book. The 
Thirty-sixth started out Just like any 
other engineer unit. Just a good btmch 
of American men with some good officers 
and plenty of opporttmity to learn what 
the war would require in the way of hot- 
shot engineering. It helped take the 
Army into north Africa in November 
1942. It operated one of the invasion 
ports there and trained like hell on the 
other shift all that winter and spring. 
In July it helped take General Patton’s 
Seventh Army into Sicily, running its 
part of the invasion beach like the vet¬ 
eran outfit it had already become. 

Sicily conquered. General Clark wanted 
the Thirty-sixth assigned as a corps 
combat regiment with the Fifth Army 
for the Italian campaign. The night 
after the landing at Salerno, the Thirty- 
sixth was digging graves for our casual¬ 
ties. The next morning they were In 
the line fighting off the counterattack 
which the Germans openly boasted would 
throw us back into the sea. When the 
first shot, fired by an engineer, disabled 
the lead tank in a German column driv¬ 
ing for their line, the Thirty-sixth began 
to get into the spirit of the thing. They 
bridged the Voltumo at a place they 
called the Boresight Bend, because Ger¬ 
mans in the hills were sighting shots down 
their rifle barrels. At Anzio, for fifty 
consecutive days, the Thirty-sixth held 
a 7-mile sector of front line around the 
beachhead. The Germans started calling 
them the Little Seahorse Division be¬ 
cause, through some oversight in the 
Pentagon, this engineer regiment was 
still wearing a seahorse shoulder patch 
which it had adopted during its amphib¬ 
ious training period—and which, by the 
way, it still wears, the only regiment in 
the whole Army which has its own spe¬ 
cial shoulder patch. At about this time 
someone asked an engineer in the Thirty- 
sixth if he was in a service outfit. 

OKNXBAL CLABX COICMENDB TH1RTT>SXXTH 
XN0INXER8 

Gen. Mark Clark’s recommendation for 
the award of expeit and combat Infan¬ 
trymen badges to the men of the Thirty- 
sixth was turned down because of the 
War Department policy restricting the 
award solely to Infantrymen; but Gen¬ 
eral Clark wrote the Thirty-sixth a fare¬ 
well letter when it sailed for France; 

I wish to express my profound regret at the 
departure of your outstanding regiment from 
the fold of the Fifth Army— 

He wrote— 

The record which you have eatabliahed 
with It ever since D-day at Salerno la indeed 
an enviable one. During the crucial days 
on the beaches in September. Outing the 
advance to Naples, to the Voltumo, and to 
the enemy's mountainoua winter line, you 
comported yourselves in aocordanoe with the 
very finest traditions of the Gorpe of Engi¬ 
neers. 

At this time when you ate bound for new 
undertakings, Z wMi to add my personal 
thanks for your diteet contribution to the 
victories of the Fifth Axmy. With my best 
wishes for continued sueoeei in the tasks 
which now await you, 1 am, ' 

Sinoamiy ymtm 

, W. Claul, 

Lieutenant denenii. United States 

Army, Commanding. 


Zt was the Thirty-sixth Engineers who 
helped put the Seventh Army into 
France. Lt. Gen. A. M. Patch wrote a 
formal letter: 

You have done an excellent Job of unload¬ 
ing euppUes for the operations in southern 
France. In the first 10 days almost 30,000 
tons of cargo were unloaded over the beach 
operated by you. This was far in excess of 
the anticipated amount. Without these ex¬ 
tra supplies oiur Army could not have made 
such a rapid advance. I desire that all of¬ 
ficers and men be Informed of my apprecia¬ 
tion of their efforts. 

When Marseilles was taken, the Thirty- 
sixth jnoved in to clean up and operate 
the port. The Seventh Army sped north, 
and the Thirty-sixth collected its arsenal 
and went along. By the time the Sev¬ 
enth was moving through the Ramber- 
villers sector, the Thirty-sixth was in the 
line again, fighting as infantry, a sight to 
behold. Not being officiaUy Infantry, the 
Thirty-sixth was sort of free to choose 
its own weapons, American, or captured 
German, and its heavy-weapons section 
carried along every kind of shooting iron 
except field artillery. It was no longer 
surprised at ansrthing. On New Year’s 
Day, 1945, it assembled as infantry on 2 
hours’ notice to meet the German attack 
in Alsace-Lorraine. 

I note that General Eisenhower has 
ruled that no combat soldier who has 
been in action in both north Africa and 
Europe will be sent to the Pacific; because 
he does not want the north African and 
European combat veterans to have to go 
through another campaign. I do not 
know whether or not this ruling applies 
to Engineer “service” units like the 
Thirty-sixth and others. I also note, 
however, that Lieutenant General Patch 
has been quoted in the newspapers as be¬ 
lieving that the war with Japan will be 
over within a year. That sort of makes 
me think that General Patch will be sick¬ 
ing the Thirty-sixth onto the Japs in 
Tokyo. 

In any event, the point is that General 
Patch knows the Japanese—having 
fought against them in the Pacific, and 
also the Army engineers, having seen 
them in concentrated action in Europe. 
General Patch knows that VE-day was 
Just another three-shift day to the engi¬ 
neers; and that the war from here on out 
will be Just a continuation of two- and 
three-shift days—whether the engineers 
are clearing out in Europe or clearing in¬ 
to the I^cific. 

XNOXNZXR CORPS 170 YE^RS OLD 

The engineers are too busy to figure 
up their points; they are still counting 
the man-hours ahead of them on B-29 
fields, and oil tanks, and Liberty-ship 
wharves. While they build to facilitate 
the movement of our Army from Europe 
toward Japan and fight where necessary, 
while they are out there, as usual looking 
out for the Army. I think we should help 
them celebrate their 170 years of army 
life by letting them know what the Amer¬ 
ican people think of them. 

Mr. Speaker, today I have Introduced a 
bill, H. R. 3336, to provide additional pay 
for enlisted men of the Army assigned to 
the technical Service Forces who are 
awarded an expert technician insignia 
or the combat technician insignia. It Is 
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a small recognition, but it is recognition 
and they mighty well deserve it. 

KBPORTS 8ROW UmTED STATBS BN0XNBBB8 
BAITLBD WAZIS 

London, May 17.—The German high com¬ 
mand aped its own destruction by under¬ 
estimating the tireless, llttle-publiclBed 
United States Army engineer, captured Ger¬ 
man documents disclosed today. The docu¬ 
ments showed that the hard-working engi¬ 
neers. who did the manual labor for the com¬ 
bat soldiers, often were 10 times more effi¬ 
cient than the enemy had estimated. 

German staff officers reported to Berlin that 
United States labor battalions could deliver 
only about one-tenth of what they actually 
did move across the Normandy beaches dur¬ 
ing the first 2 weeks after D-day. The gross 
tonnage In 24 hours exceeded the amount 
unloaded dally before the war In the porta of 
New York, New Orleans, and Hongkong. 

The Wehrmacht concentrated forces at im¬ 
portant coastal ports, believing their posses¬ 
sion essential to the Allies. But American 
engineers developed capttired minor ports to 
unheard of capacities, built railroads, re¬ 
paired demolished bridges and lines of sup¬ 
ply. 

They built, from scratch, 80d railroad 
bridges, rebuilt 1,563 miles of raU lines, and 
restored 237 shattered road bridges. Each 
infantry division required 1,000 tons of sup¬ 
plies dally. The engineers paved the way 
for its delivery, despite untold hardships. 

On August 13.1044, shortly after the Amer¬ 
icans had stormed into St. Lo, Qen. George 
B. Patton sent a rush call to rebuild the rail¬ 
road from that town to Le Mans and Laval. 
He wanted an unending supply of ammuni¬ 
tion within 48 hours. 

The Job meant rebuilding seven bridges, 
repairing or relaying new main lines through 
three freight yards, and providing service 
facilities. 

Ten thousand engineers from five general 
service regiments were put to work. The am¬ 
munition was delivered on time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle¬ 
woman from Massachusetts [Mrs. 
Rogers] is recognized for 5 minutes. 

ESTABUSHMENT OF DEPARTMENT OF 
VETERANS’ AFFAIRS 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. 
Mr. Speaker, today I have placed in the 
Record an article by able Bill Cunning¬ 
ham, of the Boston Herald, entitled 
“Mighty Veterans' Organization Seen.” 
It is obvious that should be one im¬ 
portant department where the veterans 
can go for all kinds of services. As an 
example of what Is going on, because of 
the so-called lack of space, lack of au¬ 
thority, and lack of power, one of the 
most amazing letters I have ever read 
was shown to me today. It was written 
by the Veterans* Administration, it 
was written to a man who had applied 
for a position. The letter admitted that 
that position in the Veterans* Admin¬ 
istration was needed but the man could 
not be employed because of the lack of 
space. If the Veterans’ Administration 
is so weak that it cannot employ a well- 
trained man for a much-needed duty to 
take care of the veterans, because it has 
not the space, because it does not have 
the power today to go out and take space 
for the men who fought for us, it is time 
that something be done without delay to 
give the Director of the Veterans’ Admin¬ 
istration authority and power. It is my 
belief that the establishment of a De¬ 


partment of Veterans* Affairs is the only 
thing that will give immediate author¬ 
ity and space today and for the long 
range to the agency that handles veter¬ 
ans* matters. As a member of the Cabi¬ 
net, the head of the Department of Vet¬ 
erans’ Affairs could sit at the Cabinet 
table and fight out matters affecting vet¬ 
erans with other members of the Cabi¬ 
net. Then there could be no excuse for 
procrastination nor excuse for lack of 
performance. The Treasury Depart¬ 
ment, the Commerce Department, the 
Labor Department, the Agricultural De¬ 
partment, in fact, every department to¬ 
day has something to do with the veter¬ 
ans and wiU continue to have. The vet¬ 
erans deserve an agency that can take 
care of them properly and at once. 

FEDERAL BUREAU OF INVESTIGATION 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 2 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, on Wednes¬ 
day. May 16.1945,1 addressed the House, 
giving a report on my recent trip to 
Europe and particularly the inspection 
we made of concentration camps in the 
German Reich. In discussing the Ges¬ 
tapo 1 made the statement that they were 
the FBI of Germany. Of course, I had 
no intention whatever of casting any re¬ 
flection on the Federal Bureau of Investi¬ 
gation. I compared them with our or¬ 
ganization merely from the standpoint 
of their responsibility, their alertness, 
their fearlessness, and their efficiency. I 
do not believe any Member who listened 
to that speech, which I gave very rapidly 
and without notes, took any exception to 
the casual statement 1 made. At least 
no one objected to me. However, Mr. 
Hoover, the Director of the FBI, has writ¬ 
ten me a letter stating that it could be 
Interpreted as casting a reflection upon 
that organization. Therefore, I welcome 
this opportunity to apologize publicly, 
as I shall privately, to Mr. Hoover for any 
aspersion or reflection, because anyone 
who knows me knows that I have the 
highest confldence in and the greatest 
respect for not only J. Edgar Hoover per¬ 
sonally, but also for the courageous, pa¬ 
triotic, intelligent, and efficient men and 
women who compose the FBI, and who 
have done such an excellent Job both in 
time of war and in time of peace. Al¬ 
ways the FBI has received my unhesi¬ 
tating and whole-hearted support. So I 
am duly humbled and trust that I may 
be forgiven In unwittingly giving an 
entirely erroneous impression. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to strike from the Record the short sen¬ 
tence “That is the PBL** Certainly I do 
not want the American people to think 
that our FBI is the same as the German 
Gestapo. _ 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle¬ 
man from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 


Mr: SHORT. I yield to the gentle¬ 
woman from Massachusetts. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massaohueetts. 
The gentleman merely stated that it 
was a civilian organization rather than 
a military organization; is not that cor¬ 
rect? 

Mr. SHORT. That is right. Of course, 
the FBI is not a political organization in 
the sense that the Gestapo was. The 
comparison is odious and the two or¬ 
ganizations should not be mentioned in 
the same breath. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE 

By unanimous consent, leave of ab¬ 
sence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. Hals, from May 30 to June 2. 
to attend meetings of the governing 
boards of Bowdoin College, whereof he is 
a member. 

To Mr. Gillette (at the request of Mr. 
Kinzir) , for the balance of the week, on 
account of death in family. 

To Mrs. Luce (at the request of Mr. 
Mxchenbr) . for May 28 and 29, on account 
of official business. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 

Mr. ROGERS of New York, from the 
Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that that committee had examined and 
found truly enrolled bills of the House of 
the following titles, which were there¬ 
upon signed by the Speaker: 

H. R. 1566. An act for the relief of Slg- 
fried Olsen, doing huslness as Blgfrled Olsen 
Shipping Co.; and 

H.R. 2388. An act to provide for enlist¬ 
ments in the Regular Army during the period 
of the war, and for other purposes. 

BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION PRE¬ 
SENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 

Mr. ROGERS of New York, from the 
Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that that committee did on this day 
present to the President, for his approval, 
bills and a joint resolution of the House 
of the following titles: 

H.R. 244. An act for the relief of Adell 
Brown and Alice Brown; 

H.R.633. An act authorizing the State of 
Minnesota Department of Highways to con¬ 
struct, maintain, and operate a free highway 
bridge across the Mississippi River at or near 
Hastings, Minn.; 

H. R. 780. An act for the relief of the legal 
guardian of Vonnle Jones, a minor; 

H. R. 866. An act for the relief of Frances 
Blewer; 

H. R. 879. An act for the relief of Ed Wil¬ 
liams; 

H.R.904. An act for the relief of Fred A. 
Lower; 

H.R.080. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Gladys Stout; 

H.R. 1016. An act for the relief of Capt. 
Millard L. Treadwell; 

H. R. 1064. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Mary Karalls; 

H. R. 1069. An act for the relief of Sidney 
B. Walton; 

H. R. 1184. An act to authorize Slater 
Branch Bridge and Road Club to construct, 
maintain, and operate a free suspension 
bridge across the Tug Fork of the Big Sandy 
Biver at or near Williamson, W. Va.; 

R. R. 1241. An act for the relief of Mar- 
saret M. Maeraznan! 

H. R. 1847. An act for the rtilef of Xiee 
Graham; 

H.R. 1568.An act for the reUef of Mrs. 
Alma Mallette and Ansel Adkins; 
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SrH.lMI. AnactteilMivUcf oC tlMltgal 
fttardtfui of Lottif olniiliQ: 

H.B.1060. An Mt tor tbt r«U«f of Stf- 
iHad Otma, doli^ bmiofiw m Olam 

Shipping Go.; 

An Mt tor the relief of Mn. 
fffutrlt X» Otiig* 

H.B.am. An aot for the relief of Bobert 
hee mode! 

H. R. 1662. An ect gimntlng the ooneent of 
CkMigraie to the State of Louhlane to eon- 
•tmot. nieintaln, end opermte a free highway 
brldie aoroee the iileelaeippi River at or near 
Itow Orleane, La.; 

SLR. 1660. An act autborielng the Depart- 
aMot of Bii^waye of the State of Iflnneeota 
to conetruct, maintain, and operate a bridge 
aoroee the Pigeon River; 

H.R. 1846. An aet for toe relief of Do¬ 
menico Stranglo: 

M. R. 1047. An act for the relief of Trancle 
X. Servaltes; 

H.R. 1877. An act for the relief of MaJ. 
William Peyton TMNrell; 

H.R. 1010. An act for the relief of Prank 
Lore and RUbeabeth Vldotto; 

R. R. 1068. An act for toe relief of Joeeph 
Bmaette; 

B.R.2006. An act for the relief of Boyd 
B. Black; 

H.R.2068. An aot to provide for the aet- 
tlement of clalme of military personnel and 
dvlUan employees of the War jDepartment or 
of the Army for damage to or Iom. destruc¬ 
tion. captui*e. Of abandonment of personal 
property occurring incident to their servicer 

H. R. 2129. An act for the relief of Edward 
Kunae; 

H.R.2961. An aot for the relief of Alex¬ 
ander Sawyer: 

H.R.2888. An act to provide for enlist¬ 
ments in the Regular Army during the period 
of toe war. and for other purposes; 

H.R.2701. An act for the relief of Mar¬ 
garet J. Pow; 

H.R.2007. An act making appropriations 
for the Navy Department and the naval serv¬ 
ice for the fiscal year ending June 80. 1046. 
and for other purposes; and 

H. J. Res. 177. Joint resolution repealing a 
portion of the appropriation and contract au- 
thorlaation available to the Mailtlme Com¬ 
mission. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

liie motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 6 o’clock and 10 minutes p. m.). under 
its previous order, the House adjourned 
until tomorrow. Tuesday, May 29, 1945, 
at 11 o’clock a. m. 


coBfMrrrEE hearings 

COMMITTCE ON INTBBSTATX AND FOBKON 

CkMimxcx 

There will be a meeting of the Com- 
mlttM on Interstate and Foreign Com¬ 
merce at 10 o’clock a. m.. Tuesday, May 
29, 1945, to resume public hearings on 
H. R. 3170, a biU to provide Federal aid 
tor the development of public airports, 
and to amend existing law relating to 
alr-navlgatlon facilities. 

CoitafiTxaa on BxvxMsiruaxs in tbx 
B xaCUTXVX DkPAtTMXNTS 

There will be a meeting of the Com¬ 
mittee on Bxpenditures In the Executive 
Departments at 10 o’clock a. m.. Tues¬ 
day, May 29,1946, to resume hearings on 
H. R. 3177. 

eouumm ON Woata Wax VmxAws' 
Lmiblation 

The Committee on World War Veter- 
aiuj^ lARlslatton win meet in open hear- 


ftois at 10 a. mn Tuesday, May 30, 1046, 
tn the oommittee room, 356 House OfBoe 
BuikUng, to oonMder H. R. 8310, and 
other pending legislation. 

OoMicimk ON Paiints 

There will be a meeting of the Com¬ 
mittee on Patents on Tuesday, May 20, 
1945, at 10 o’clock a. m., to consider H. R. 
2631. 

There will be a meeting of the Oom¬ 
mittee on Patents on Thursday, May 31, 
1045, at 10 o’clock a. m.. to consider 
H. R. 2682. 

’There will be a meeting of the Com¬ 
mittee on Patents on Friday, June 1, 
1945, at 10 o’clock a. m.. to consider 
H. R. 2630. 

Committee on tre Judxciakt 

There will be a public hearing before 
Subcommittee No. 4 of the Committee 
on the Judiciary, beginning at 10 a. m., 
on Monday, June 11, 1945, on the bill 
H. R. 2706, to amend title 28 of the Judi¬ 
cial Code in regard to the limitation of 
certain actions, and for other purposes. 
The hearing will be held in room 346, 
Old House Office Building. 

OOMMimB ON THE POST OFFICE AND POST 
Roads 

There will be a meeting of the full 
Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads on Tuesday, June 12, 1946, at 10 
a. m., at which time hearings will be re¬ 
sumed on H. R. 3235, a bill readjusting 
the rates of postage on books. 

COMMIITEX ON IMMIORATION AND 
NATU8AUZAT10N 

The Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization will hold an executive 
hearing at 10:30 o’clock a. m., on Thurs¬ 
day, June 14, 1945, on H. R. 173. H. R. 
1584, and H. R. 2256. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows; 

606. A communication from the Preslclent 
of the United States, transmitting a draft 
of a proposed provlelon, pertaining to an ex¬ 
isting appropriation of the Emergency Fund 
for tog President (H. Doc. No. 204); to the 
Committee on Appropriations and ordered to 


te printed. 

607. A communication from the President 
f the United States, transmitting a proposed 
irovlsioD, affecting an existing appropria- 
lon for the fiscal year 1945 tor the ^ 
lefugee Board (H. Doc. No. 205); to the 

AmrtfmnrliitlnnB Slid ordeMMl 


t be printed, 

008. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
le Interior, transmitting a copy of toe leg* 
lation passed by the Municipal OoOBCfi of 
t. John in the Virgin Islands; to toe Oom- 
ilttee on Insular Affairs. 

609. A letter from the Attorney Oeweral, 

mnsmltting a request that tHiS Wfidenee 
1th regard to William alias 

ruilam Paul Schulta. be wltMTiam and re- 
imed to the office of the Attorney Oeneral; 

» toe Oommittee on Xttbnl|nil6on and 
aturalleatlon. 

610. A letter from the Atottaetrator of 
tie War Shipping 

iltting the tenth report by Abe War Shlp- 
ing Administration of moSkm tatei under 
icSon 217 of the Mertoant AteSne Act of 
•86, as amended (PitaUe law 498, 77tty 
ong.); to toe Oommtttei wn toe Merchant 
[arlne and Fisheries. 


8U. A letter from the Commissioner of 
Raderal Home Loan Bank Administration, 
trapemtttlng the twelfth annual report of 
the Federal Home Loan Bank Administration 
tor toe period July l, 1043, through June 80, 
1044, covering toe operations of the Federal 
Home loan bonks, the Federal savings and 
loan aeaociatlons, the Federal Savings and 
Loan Zneuranoe Corporation, the Home Own- 
en* Loan Corporation, and the United 
fttatee Corporation (H. Doc. No. 

200): to toe Oommittee on Banking and 
Oumaiey and oitfered to be printed. 

reports of oobimittees on pubuc 
ypyryji and bbbolutions 

Under clause 2 of rule xm, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and refermice to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. BONNER; Oommittee on Accounts. 
House Resolution 278. Resolution providing 
for the further e k pen a ea of conducting the 
study and investigation authorised by House 
Resolution 106 of the Seventy-ninth Con¬ 
gress; without amendment (Bept. No. 618). 
Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. CLARK: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 267. Resolution providing for the 
consideration of H. R. 3180, a blU to Impose 
certain restrictions on the disposition of 
naval vessels and facilities necessary to the 
maintenance of the combatant strength and 
efficiency of the Navy, and for oUier pur¬ 
poses; with amendment (Rept. No. 619). 
Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. BATES of Kentucky; Oommittee on 
Rules. House Resolution 236. Resolution 
directing the Committee on the Territories 
to conduct a study and investigation of vari¬ 
ous questions and problems relating to the 
Territories of Alaska and Hawaii; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 620). RefeiTod to the 
House Calendai . 

Mr. SLAUGHTER: Committee on Rules. 
House Resolution 266. Resolution authoriz¬ 
ing the Committee on Rivers and Harbors of 
the House of Representatives to Investigate 
certain shores and beaches in the United 
States with a view to the protection of the 
shores of the United States; without amend¬ 
ment (Rept. No. 621). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of rule Xin, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. LEBINBKI: Committee on Immlgra- 
tton tod Naturalization. H. R. 1850. A bill 
to record the lawful admission to the United 
Btatee for permanent residence of Nora R. 
Neville; without amendment (Rept. No. 622). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 


CHANGE OP REFERENCE 

Under clause 2 of rule XXll, the Com¬ 
mittee on Pensions was discharged from 
the consideration of the bill (H. R. 3022) 
granting a pension to Clara V. Crossland, 
and the same was referred to the Com¬ 
mittee on InvaUd Pensions. 

PUBLIC BXLLS AND REBOLUTICNS 

Under clause 3 of rule XXD, public 
bUls and resolutions, were introduced 
and severaUy referred as foUows: 

By Mr. LEBINBKI; 

H R 3330. A bill to amend lection 1646, 
title 42. United BtatM Code. Annotated, to 
require consent and appiovnl by inoorporatod 
cities as poUttoM sabditoiont of toe fitates 
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prior to expenditure of any appropriations 
for national defense housing: to the Com¬ 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Blr. COLE of Kansas: 

H. R. 8331. A bill to amend section 1305 of 
the Revised Statutes; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BARRY: 

H. R. 8388. A bill to eliminate financial In¬ 
ability to defray expense of hospital treat¬ 
ment or domiciliary care as a prerequisite to 
obtaining such treatment or care In a Vet¬ 
erans* Administration facility to provide for 
transportation to such facilities for such 
treatment or care, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on World War Veterans* 
Legislation. 

By Mr. BLAND: 

H. R. 3833. A bill to authorize Federal co¬ 
operation in the reconstruction of the his¬ 
toric courthouse at Yorktown, Va.. and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Public Lands. 

By Mr. CORBETT; 

H. R. 3334. A bill to authorize the Secre¬ 
tary of War and the Secretary of the Navy 
to lend or donate surplus camping equip¬ 
ment to the Boy Scouts of America and other 
organizations; to the Committee on Mili¬ 
tary Affairs. 

By Mr. HAOEN: 

H. R. 3336. A bill to amend the Service¬ 
men's Dependents Allowance Act of 1942 to 
provide for an increased allowance for cer¬ 
tain children of enlisted men; to the Com¬ 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HINSHAW: 

H. R. 3336. A bill to provide additional pay 
for enlisted men of the Army assigned to 
the technical service forces who are awarded 
an expert technician insignia or the combat 
technician insignia; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HARLESS of Arizona: 

H. R. 8337. A bill to aid in providing 
housing for veterans attending educational 
institutions, and for other piuposes; to the 
Committee on Bank ing and Currency. 

By Mr. REED of Illinois: 

H. R. 3338. A bill to amend an act entitled 
*'An act to establish a uniform system of 
bankruptcy throughout the United States,’* 
approved July 1, 1898, and acts amendatory 
thereof and supplementary thereto; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BARRY: 

H. Res. 275. Resolution to review Army and 
Navy court-martial and other sentences; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 

Under clause 3 of rule xxn. memo¬ 
rials were presented and referred as fol¬ 
lows: 

By the SPEAKER: Blemorial of the Leg¬ 
islature of the State of New York, memo¬ 
rializing the Preeldent and the Congress of 
the United States to enact appropriate legis¬ 
lation to establish a Fair Employment Prac¬ 
tice Committee; to the Committee on Labor. 

Aleo, memorial of the Leglalatuze of the 
State of mmols, memoriallilng the Presi¬ 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
to grant all right, title, and mtaraet of the 
United States in the canal and its abutting 
property to the State of Illinois; to the Com¬ 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of Coeta 
Rica, memorializing the Prsektent and tba 
Congreaa of the United States to Intaroida 
to obtam full and general amnstty for tha 
eitiBsna of their iWQMOtlve republioa who 
are in any way threatened or rsetrleted in 
their iiberUee; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affaw 

AlsOk hMteorial of the Legislatitre of Ooata 
Rloa, iBMttOftaiiitng the PMdent amt tha 
Congress of the United Statee bf an ex¬ 


pression of sympathy In r^ard to the death 
of our late President, FrankUng D. Rooee- 
velt; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 1 of rule XXn, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

Bv Mr. FARRINGTON; 

H.R.3339. A biU for tbs relief of Mrs. 
Margaret A. Martin; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

H.R.3340. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Merla Koperskl; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Bfr. GEARHART: 

R. R. 3341. A bill for the relief of J. E. and 
Minerva Mitchell and Rosie Monroe; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. O’TOOLE; 

H. B. 3342. A bill for the relief of Leonardo 
Baalle; to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. 

By Mr. REECE of Tennessee: 
R.B.3343. A bill,for the relief of David E. 
Goodwin; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 


PETITIONS, ETC 

Under clause 1 of rule XXII. petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows:. 

790. By Mr. COCHRAN: Petition of A. 
Franz and 31 other citizens of St. Louis, Mo., 
protesting against the passage of any pro¬ 
hibition legislation by the Congress; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

791. Also, petition of George Adjukovich 
end SO other citizens of St. Louis. Mo., pro¬ 
testing sgalnst tbs passage of any prohibi¬ 
tion legislation by the Congress; to the Com¬ 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

792. Also, petition of Sam Walker and 33 
other citizens of St. l^ouis. Mo., protesting 
against the passage of any prohibition legis¬ 
lation by the Congress; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

793. Also, petition of S. Ehrlich and 31 
other cititzens of St. Louis, Mo., protesting 
against the passage of any prohibition legis¬ 
lation by the Congress; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

794. Also, petition of H. C. West and 37 
other citizens of St. Louis, Mo^. protesting 
against the passage of any prohibition legis¬ 
lation by the Congress; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

795. By Mr. SULLIVAN: Petition of Mr. 
Iman and 81 other citizens of St Louis, Mo., 
protesting against the passage of any pro¬ 
hibition legislation by the Congress; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

796. Also, petition of Anthony Mikes and 
28 other citizens of St. Louis, Mo., protesting 
against the passage of any prohibition legis¬ 
lation by the Congreas; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

787. Also, petition of Joe PuUaro and 39 
other citizens of 8t. Louis, Mo., protesting 
against .the passage of any prohibition legla- 
latlon by the Congress; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

798. Also, petition of Charles Grews and 
88 other citizens of St. Louis, Mo., protesting 
against the passage of any imAUbltlon leg¬ 
islation by the Congress; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

799. Also, petition of Lyle Teutlng and 
88 other citizens of St. Louis, Mo., protest¬ 
ing against the passage of any pi^bltion 
legislation by the Congress; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

800. Aleo, petition of Mr. Maaee and 81 
other mtiiena of st. Louis, Mo., proteettug 
against the passage of any prohibition Mg- 
leiatlon by the Congrma; to tike Ccnnmlttee 
on the Judiciary. 


801. Also, petition of Miss Thurman and 
88 other citizens of St. Louis. Mo., protesting 
againat the passage of any prohibition leg¬ 
islation by the Oongreis; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

803. By the SPEAKER: Petition of H. B. 
Darling, Jr., and 17 others, petitioning con¬ 
sideration of their resolution with reference 
to passage of House bill 8082; to the Com¬ 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

803. Also, petition of Paolfie fCosst Marine 
Firemen. Oilers, Watertenders, and Wipers As¬ 
sociation, of San Francisco. Calif., petition¬ 
ing consideration of their resolution with 
reference to passage of the merchant marine 
bill of rights; to the Committee on the Mer¬ 
chant Marine and Fisheries. 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

TrESDAV, May 29,1915 

The House met at 11 o’clock a. m., 
and was called to order by the Speaker. 

Rev. Bernard Braskamp, D. D., pastor 
of the Gunton Temple Memorial Pres¬ 
byterian Church, Washington. D. C., 
offered the following prayer; 

O Thou most holy and ever-loving 
God. in whom our baffled minds and bur¬ 
dened hearts may find shelter and sanc¬ 
tuary, we are again seeking the counsel 
of Thy divine wisdom and the consola¬ 
tion of Thy understanding love. 

We pray that in the midst of life’s tur¬ 
moil and tumult we may have the glad 
assurance of Thy kind and kingly provi¬ 
dence. When we walk the lonely paths 
of discouragement and disillusionment, 
.may we find our strength of soul and 
tranquillity of spirit in the glorious prom¬ 
ise that where Thou dost guide Thou 
wilt provide. 

May we confidently believe that Thou 
art the Lord God Almighty, who canst 
give us that light which in darkness shall 
make us glad, that peace which in our 
anxiety and fear shall make us serene 
and courageous. Throughout this whole 
day may we commit ourselves to Thy light 
and Thy peace. 

In Christ's name we offer our peti¬ 
tions. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of 
yesterday was read and approved. 

BRETTON WOODS PROPOSALS 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Banking and Currency may have un¬ 
til 12 o’clock midnight tomorrow to file 
their report on H. R. 3314, the bill to 
carry into effect the Bretton Woods pro¬ 
posal. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ken¬ 
tucky? 

There was no objection. 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama asked and 
was given permission to extend his re¬ 
marks in the Ricoid and include a spe^ 
by Mr. A. B. Hope, president pt the Ala¬ 
bama Banking Association. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of North DakoU 
aticed and was given permission to ex¬ 
tend his remarks in the RiooaD and In¬ 
clude therewith a statement made be¬ 
fore the Committee on Appropdations 
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the Semite of the XiniMi States deal¬ 
ing with spun iron and research on iron 
materials. 

MBMORZAL DAY. 19ie->AMBRICAN ESCPS- 
DHIONAET FORGES IK FRAITOB 

Mr.GOLLXS. Ur. Speaker. I ask unan¬ 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute, revise and extend my remarks, 
and include a newspaper article. 

The BPSAKSR. Xs there ohiectioa to 
the reauest of the gentleman from Xn- 
dlana? 

There was no objection. 

(Mr. Qillue addressed the House. His 
remarks appear in the Appendix.] 

DREW PBARSCm 

Ur. HIGH. Mr. Speaker. I ask unan¬ 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and. extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn¬ 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker. I was inter¬ 
ested a week ago Sunday night, listening 
on the radio to Drew Pearson when he 
made the charge that the chairman of 
the Committee on World War Veterans’ 
Legislation, the gentleman from Missis¬ 
sippi [Mr. Rakxik], was not interested In 
veteran affairs and was not trying to do 
the things he thought were for the best 
Interests of the veterans. My opinion 
of the chairman of the Committee on 
World War Veterans' Legislation [Mr. 
R/ikxin] is that he is doing everything 
possible for the best Interests of the vet¬ 
erans. The gentleman from Mississippi 
[Mr. Rakium] is honest, considerate, and 
capable. When a radio commentator 
asks the people back in his district to 
defeat a man like that, it is just beyond 
the pale of good, common sense. I think 
any man who will take the radio and 
make a charge of that kind is what I 
would call an unsophisticated ass. be¬ 
cause I do not believe a man with good, 
common sense would make a charge of 
that kind. 

The SPEAKER. Thq time of the gen¬ 
tleman from Pennsylvania has expired. 

PAUL T. IHQMPdON 

Mr. McQEHEE. Mr. Speaker. I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker's desk the bill CH. R. 905) for 
the relief of PacU T. Thompson, with 
Senate amendments thereto, disagree to 
the Senate amendments, and ask for a 
confer ence. _ 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis¬ 
sissippi? lAfter a pause.] The Chair 
hears none, and appoints the following 
conferees: Mr. UcOsan. Mr. Kaocn. 
and Mr. Ciuu of New Jersey. 

MYLB3 PBBZ 

Ur. Uc O W HU C E . Ur. Speaker. 1 ask 
unaaimoBi ooment to lake tram the 
Speakeris talSe the bUl CH. R. 903) for 
the reOif of Myles Ma. with a Senate 
amemmeat thetsto. and agree to the 
Senate aaMOdment. 

^ The CMt read the title of the bUl. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
momt; da Mlews: 

All act for the tollsf of th« aatate of Ufim 
Perg. 


The SPEABCSR. Is there objection to 
the request at the gentleman from Mis- 
alsatppi? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment was agreed to. 

HATTIE BOWERS 

Mr. MCQEHEE. Mr. Speaker. I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (H. R. 2007) for 
the relief of Hattie Bowers, with a Sen¬ 
ate amendment thereto, and concur in 
the Senate sunendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill 

The Clerk read the Senate amend¬ 
ment. as follows: 

Page 1, line 6. strike out *'$5,000" and In¬ 
sert *‘$4,000/* 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis¬ 
sissippi? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment was agreed to. 

DAVID B. SMITH 

Mr. MoQEHEE. from the Committee 
on Claims, submitted a conference report 
and statement on the bill (H. R. 209) for 
the relief of David B. Smith, for printing 
in the Record. 

KATHERINE SMITH 

Mr. McQEHEE. from the Committee 
on Claims, submitted a conference report 
and statement on the bill <H. R. 1567) 
for the relief of Katherine Smith, for 
printing in the Record. 

FARM LUMBER 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. Speaker. I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the best wheat crops in Kansas is reach¬ 
ing maturity. Local elevators and farm¬ 
ers’ bins are full of wheat that cannot 
be moved because of a car shortage. The 
farmers want to build farm stoi'age but 
cannot get lumber. Where is our lumber 
going? My information is that the Ceii- 
tral Procurement Administration and 
the War Production Board have issued 
directives that i*equire mills to ship 65 
percent of output to military orders and 
those placed by CPA. Orders have been 
issued to ship 85.000,000 feet of lumber 
to England on lend-lease. I oontend 
that lumber for farm storage should be 
given priority over lend-lease lumber for 
England. It seems to me that lumber 
needed to save millions of bushels of hood 
grains is far more essential ttian the 
30.000 prefabricated houses they are 
sending to England. My Infoimarion is 
that the lumber that is now beteg lend- 
leased to England Is about t5 percent 
of the amount of ltmd>er afioesAed for 
farm use in this quarter, O eri nan y has 
extensive forests. Why dees not Great 
Britain get trees and taaiber from that 
country? I understandmerelihafli 1,060 - 
060 feet of lumber Is britat shipped to 
Guam to build hduiet ler mtlves who 
have always lived In bilBiMe and grass 
huts. 

It Is tiue UMd Ihe WEB, through the 
War Food Administration, has allocated 


380,000.000 feet of lumber for farm use 
in the second quarter. However, you 
cannot build granaries, cribs, and farm 
structures with allotments. Buildings 
require lumber, not allotments. The 
ooiy way we are going to get lumber into 
the rural areas is for the WPB to issue 
a directive making lumber available for 
farm storage. 

Dealers advise me they place order 
after order with mills on allotments with 
AA and AAA ratings but get no lumber. 
I hr.ve personally inspected yard after 
yard in western Kansas and can defi¬ 
nitely state they are not getting lumber. 
The local lumberyard stocks are ex¬ 
hausted. The farm lumber situation is 
in a mess, and I want to urge the War 
Production Board to clean it up. 

CALL OF THE ROUSE 


Mr. BALDWIN of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I make the point of order that 
there I s no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently there is no 
quorum pr esent . 

Mr. CCX>PER. Mr. Speaker. I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered, and 
the following Members failed to answer 
to their names: 


Adams 
AUen. Ill. 

Andrews. N. Y. 

Aia^inclofts 
Barden 
Barrett, Pa. 

Barry 

Bates, Mass. 

Beau 
BeU 
Bender 
Bennett. Mo. 

Betmet, M. Y. 

Bland 
Bloom 
Boren 
Boykin 
Bradley. Mich. ' Heflernan 
Bradley. Pa. 


{RoU No. 91] 

Qerlacb MUler, Oali/. 


Gifford 
Goodwin 
Gore 
Gruham 
Granahan 
Grant, Ala. 

OroBs 

Gwinn.N. Y. 

Hall, 

Bdwm Arthur Powell 
Hancock Powers 

Hand 

Harness, Ind. 

Hart 


Monroney 
Morgan 
Murray. Wis. 
Neely 
O’Konskl 
Peterson. Fla. 
Pfellor 
Phllbln 
Plumley 


Healy 

Hubert 


Brehm 
Buckley 
Bui winkle 
Bunker 
Burdh 
Butler 
Byrne, N. Y. 
Byrnes, Wis. 
Gamp 


Hobbs 
Hoch 
Holifield 
Holmes, Mass. 
Hook 
Izac 
Jenkins 


Price, Fla. 
Price, ni. 
Qitinn. N. y. 
Rabaut 
Randolph 
Reece. Tenn. 
Reed, III. 

Rees. Kans. 
Rivers 

Robertson Va. 
Roe, N. Y. 
Rooney 
Savage 
Sharp 


Johnson, Calif. Sheridan 


CeUer 

Chapman 

Claaon 


Go]«.N. Y. 
Cooley 
Crawford 
Ooitoy 

Davgmtoii, Va. 
Dawiow 
Detaney, 
Jamos J. 
.pielcstein 
mngell 
Durham 
Barthman 
Baton 
Eberhart<>r 
Elliott 
Klsiiesber 

Plblier 

Planiiag.'tn 

Flood 

Pulton 

Gamble 

Owdner 

Gavin 


Johnson, 
Lyndon B. 
Johnson, Okla. 
Judd 

KeUey, Pa. 
Keogh 
Kerr 
Kllburn 
Klrwan 
Knutson 
KoppJemann 
Kunkcl 
Lane 
Latham 
LeCompte 
LeFe\'re 
Lcslnski 
Luce 
Lynch 
McConnell 
MoCowen 
MoGUnchey 
MeKenale 
Mansfield, 
Mont. 

Martin, Mars. 


May 

Merrow 


SikcN 
Simpson. Pa. 
Smith, Va. 
Somers. N. Y. 
Stefan 
Stewart 
Stigler 
Tnylor 
Thom 

Thomas, N. J. 

Torrens 

Towe 

Traynor 

Vinson 

Voorhis, Calif. 

Vurscll 

Wadsworth 

Waslelewskl 

Welchel 

Weiss 

White 

Wilson 

Winter 

Woloott 

Wolfendcn, Pa. 

Wood 

Woodhouse 

Woodrum, Va. 

Wortey 


The SPEAKER. On this roll call 268 
members have answered to Uaeir names. 
A quorum is present. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
credinc^s under the call were dispenaed 
with. 
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THE LATE JUDGE RALPH F. LOZXEB 

Mr. CANNON ot Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the Hous e for 1 minute. 

The SPEABER Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis¬ 
souri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, it is with deep regret that I 
announce the death late yesterday of our 
former colleague, Judge Ralph F. Lozier, 
of Carrollton, Mo., for 12 years a Member 
of this House and one of the ablest men 
who ever sat in this body as a Member 
of the Missouri delegation. He served 
from the Sixty-eighth to the Seventy- 
third Congress, inclusive, and was chair¬ 
man of the committee which reported 
the law providing a permanent method 
of automatic apportionment of Members 
of Congress after each decennial census. 

He had, I believe, the most extensive 
and fluent vocabulary of any public 
speaker it has been my good fortune to 
know and his speeches were models of 
chaste English and persuasive logic. His 
inaugural address as president of the 
Missouri Bar Association is still quoted 
as a classic and his impromptu speech 
on the floor here on the ''octagonal tem¬ 
ple’* was characterized by William Hard, 
who was at the time syndicating a daily 
newspaper column, carried by the Wash¬ 
ington Post, as the most pertinent and 
eloquent speech of its kind reported in 
the Congressional Record in all the 
years of his acquaintance with congres¬ 
sional debate. 

Following his retirement from the 
House, Judge Lozier served for a time on 
the bench of the seventh Judicial circuit 
of Missouri and then returned to an 
extensive and lucrative practice and was 
generally regarded as one of the most 
eminent lawyers of the State. 

He died in the fullness of years—lack¬ 
ing only a few months of being 80 years 
of age at the time of his death. Peace 
to his ashes. He was as great in heart 
as in mind. In his death Missouri has 
lost one of her truly great men. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan¬ 
imous consent to address the House and 
to revise and exte nd my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis¬ 
souri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, it was my 
privilege and pleasure to serve with Hon. 
Ralph Fulton Lozier in the Seventy-flrst 
Congress of the United States. 

Though I am a Republican and Mr. 
Lozier was a stanch, lifelong, loyal Dem¬ 
ocrat, we came to know and like each 
other shortly after I arrived here 16 years 
ago. We had many good mutual friends 
in his home town of Carrollton. 

Mr. Lozier was a native Missourian, 
having been born on a farm in Ray 
County nearly 80 years ago. After at- 
teniUng country schools and graduating 
from the CarroUton^igh School, Mr. 
Lozier taught cougw schools and read 
law atnight. Ai^Mlis admission to the 
bar in and a wide and prof- 

itable was elected president 

of Association from 


He was first elected to the Sixty-eighth 
Congress in 1922 and served for the suc¬ 
ceeding 12 years—through the Seventy- 
third Congress, until 1984. 

Ralph Lozier was truly a self-made 
man. He came up the hard way and won 
for himself and enjoyed the confidence 
of a great constituency in the heart of 
Missouri. He was a tireless worker, a 
voracious reader, and a man of inde¬ 
fatigable Industry. He had a high sense 
of duty and stubbornly and without fear 
followed his own strong convictions. He 
was devoted to the interests of not only 
the people in this district and State but 
also to those in the entire Nation. 

Ralph Lozier was a keen student of 
history and a sort of natural-bom phi¬ 
losopher. He possessed a penetrating 
insight into both men and issues, and 
had a logical and analytical mind that 
drove to the heart of a problem. 

Though Mr. Lozier has been out of 
Congress almost as long as he served in 
it, he never lost his interest in this body. 
He believed in parliamentary govern¬ 
ment and was steeped in the traditions 
of our country. He continued a success¬ 
ful practice of the law up until his death. 

As a fellow Missourian, I naturally am 
proud of his life and achievements and 
count myself fortunate to have known 
lilm and enjoyed his friendship. 

There is little I can add to the fine 
and well-deserved tribute just paid to 
this good man by my present colleague 
and fellow Missourian, the able and dis¬ 
tinguished chairman of the Committee 
on Appropriations, the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. Cannon]. I share with 
him the sorrow in Mr. Lozier’s passing, 
but cherish with him the happy mem¬ 
ories of the valuable hours we spent to¬ 
gether. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. HORAN asked and was given per¬ 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Rkcqrd and include 
therein a column. 

Mr. LEONARD W. HALL asked and 
was given permission to extend his re¬ 
marks In the Record and include there¬ 
with two speeches. 

Mr. FULLER asked and was given per¬ 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include a radio speech. 

Mr. HARE asked and was given per¬ 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Record. 

DISTRICT OP COLUMBIA APPROPRIATION 
BILL, 1848 

Mr. COFFEE. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve Itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 3306), making appro¬ 
priations for the government of the Dis¬ 
trict of Columbia and other activities 
chargeable in whole or in part against 
the revenues of such District for the fiscal 
year ending June SO, 1946, and for other 
purposes. Pending that, Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to arrange with the gentleman 
from Iowa IMr. Jensen] with reference 
to a division of the time for debate. I 
ask unanimous consent that general 
debate may continue for 2^ hours, one- 
half of the time to be controlled by the 


gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Jensen] and 
one-half by myself. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wash¬ 
ington? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion of the gentleman from Wash¬ 
ington. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House reiA)lved itself 
Into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con¬ 
sideration of the bill H. R. 3306, with 
Mr. Forand in the chair. 

The Clerk read the Utle of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read¬ 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. COFFEE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
30 minutes to the gentleman from IlUnois 
[Mr. Dirksen]. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, I also 
yield 30 minutes to the gentleman from 
Illinois. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Illinois is recognized for 1 hour. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to speak out of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, I felt 
Impelled to make something of a report 
to the House of Representatives on a 
recent sojourn that I made over a period 
of 90 days that took me into some 21 
countries. It was one of those visits in 
foreign lands that Indeed enlarges one’s 
perspective. Obviously, as you survey 
the standards and the conditions that 
are evident in other countries you do 
come back with some sense of disillusion¬ 
ment. 

I am deeply appreciative to the Speak¬ 
er of the House, to members of various 
agencies of the Government who have 
facilitated and in part made the trip 
possible; and, finally, I am deeply appre¬ 
ciative to my constituency who long ago 
when I very modestly offered myself as 
a candidate for national honor support¬ 
ed that campaign and made some 
funds available which were not expended 
and which they then insisted be ex¬ 
pended for something of a trip to en¬ 
large my own perspective. I shall ever 
be grateful to the people in the Six¬ 
teenth Congressional District of Illinois, 
of my home town and my home country 
for this token of esteem and this sense 
of appreciation on their part which is 
matched certainly by gratitude on my 
part. 

You discover as you go aroxmd the 
world that the world has shrunk. Some 
years ago I went to South America and 
on the appropriate day in October, 
which marked and commemorated the 
sailing of Columbus and the discovery of 
this country, we were passing over that 
little island in the South Atlantic wlbuBre 
Columbus had touched with his three 
humble ships, these very modei^ vessels 
that carried him to the western country. 
It was 440 years before. And so I built 
up in my own mind a picture of the 
three slight argosies that sailed from the 
port of Palos in Spain on the 8d of Au¬ 
gust 1942 and then sought to match it 
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with the speed of 227 xnlles which we 
in a four-motored .plane were traveling 
in the direction of South America. It 
gives some hint of comparison. By the 
same token, of course, the world has 
shrunk measurably as the result of the 
airplane; and what a magnificent thing 
it is to ^ over historic places through, 
out the world and to look down and to 
get a sense of appreciation of history 
such as one cannot get otherwise, i 
remember flying over ancient Carthage 
where Hamilcar and Hannibal once as. 
tonished all the peoples of the world; 
and I saw their legions down there and 
their elephants which were the ancient 
equivalent of the modem tank. 

I flew over the pyramids and the 
Sphinx and I thought of Napoleon when 
he led his legions into the desert and 
made that little speech to them stating: 
“Soldiers of Prance, 40 centuries of his¬ 
tory look down upon you.” But I was 
looking from a vantage point of 3,000 
feet down on the same Sphinx and pyra¬ 
mids that had the reflections of an 
ancient culture and ancient civilization. 

I remember flying over that fringe of 
mountains and going into Palestine and 
1 built up in my mind a picture of Moses 
standing up there after his 40-year quest 
for the Promised Land. Then looking out 
into the distance over these green and 
beautiful lands I thought of what the 
scripture said about Moses. His heart 
flllcd with exhilaration because he had 
come to the end of his quest, the Lord 
spoke out from the heavens and said: 

“I have caused thee to see it with thine 
own eyes but thou shall not go over 
thither.” 

And so I was privileged to enjoy In 
Palestine what the Lord had denied 
Moses after his long 40-years quest for 
the Promised Land. 

I flew over Taj Mahal in India. I flew 
over those teeming millions, and when 
you do that you get some real sense of 
how the world has shrunk as a result of 
this instrumentality that girds the world 
together spot to spot and somehow 
brings the world into a community of fel¬ 
lowship. 

All that, of course, helps to enlarge 
the perspective and give you a different 
sense. I think, of what our relationships 
are to the people in all sections of the 
earth. 

Let me say a word about the physical 
aspects of this trip. It embraced 32,000 
miles of travel, of which 29,000 were en¬ 
compassed by airplane. I went into 
some 21 countries. I went on the far end 
of my quest down to Ceylon where the 
Southeast Asia Command Is located. 
We get a good many letters from soldiers 
and sailors quartered there. This island 
of Ceylon has a very fine average tem¬ 
perature, a land that is dotted with rub¬ 
ber and coconut trees and tea planta¬ 
tions. The water is so blue and so invit¬ 
ing. it has so many beaches where the 
boys can swim and you may readily un¬ 
derstand when you read their letters why 
they speak of Ceylon as being out of this 
world, and being somehow struck by a 
desire when the war is over to go back 
and carry on there a very peaceful and 
lush kind of Uving. That is where our 
Southeast Asia Command is located. 
xoi —881 


There has been a culture there for 3,000 
years. 

Then I went on to India, an amazing 
country two-thirds the size of the United 
States, but it has 400,000,000 people. In¬ 
stead of 48 States like the sisterhood of 
our own country they have 573 states in 
India. The smallest is probably no 
larger than a southern plantation. The 
largest is probably as large as the State 
of Kansas, but it has 16,000,000 people. 
There you find 24 diversified languages 
that help to keep the people apart. 
What a country it is. Sometimes I think 
what little appreciation we really have 
of India until we are privileged to see it. 

Prom India I then went to Iraq and 
Iran where the Lord has blessed the sub¬ 
terraneans with vast deposits of oil 
which have become the seeds of diver¬ 
gence and conflict, and probably the seed 
for other controversies in the future. 

Then to Palestine, the land of the an¬ 
cient. and on to Lebanon that once knew 
the foot of the Crusader; then on to 
Syria and Damascus where the Apostle 
Paul came over the wall in a basket. 
Then to what is left of the great Ottoman 
Empire, namely, Turkey; then to the 
land of romance, Egypt, with all its de¬ 
lights and antiquities. Then to Greece, 
the last cradle of an ancient democracy; 
then to Italy, devastated by war; then 
to Prance; then to Germany, to Britain, 
to Iceland, to Canada, and then back 
home. 

Truly, that is a venture and journey 
enough for any Individual in his lifetime 
and I shall never cease being grateful. 

Let me say a word now about the per¬ 
sonalities I encountered on the trip. 

First of all let us talk a little about 
our general officers. On a trip of this 
kind you are privileged to talk to our 
general military oflBcers. First of all 
there was General Wheeler, supreme 
deputy commander at Ceylon, who, in¬ 
cidentally, comes from my own district, 
and who has been long a personal friend 
of mine, together with Lord Louis Mount- 
batten. supreme commander in that 
area. Then we met General Sultan, 
whom so many of you remember. When 
you saw him last he was a colonel and 
engineer oflacer for the District of Co¬ 
lumbia. He used to come before the leg¬ 
islative and appropriation committees 
and testify on matters of highway and 
engineering and the establishment of 
zoning districts for the District of Co¬ 
lumbia. Today he wears his stars with 
honor, and he is in charge of the China- 
Burma-India theater, with his head¬ 
quarters at New Delhi. Others whom wo 
met were Generals Btratemeyer, Evans, 
and Cabell in the China-Burma-India 
theater. I remembered, Incidentally, that 
General McNamey had been my com¬ 
mander in the First World War. Other 
military officers we met included such 
renowned personages as Generala Booth 
and Graham in the Persian Gulf Com¬ 
mand: Generals Saddler, Giles. Ritter, 
and others in the Mediterranean com¬ 
mand: Field Marshal Alexander. Gen¬ 
erals Wilson, Foster, MoCrystal, and 
Truescott, and that outstandii^ general, 
Mark Scott, and his chief of staff, and 
Brigadier General Packard. All those 
were men with whom we could visit and 


get some orientation and advice. Then 
in Germany there were General Patch 
and General Bradley, General Patton. 
General Reinhardt. Gen. Bedell Smith, 
General Eisenhower, General Thasher, 
and all the rest who have been so ex¬ 
ceedingly kind and helpful in making the 
trip not only possible in that area but 
whose efforts added to our pleasure and 
made it possible to observe conditions 
throughout the area. 

In India I spent considerable time with 
Dr. Ambedkar. He was the leader of the 
Untouchables, 70,000,000 of them in the 
so-called “schedule” or depressed classes. 
What a fine gentleman he is: a grad¬ 
uate of our own Columbia University, 
and yet classed rigidly in a caste sys¬ 
tem from which he cannot escape, be¬ 
cause there is no escape from the caste 
in which you are born. Yet he had a 
delightful personality, a man who is do¬ 
ing the very best he can in the interest of 
freedom and the rehabilitation of his own 
country teeming with hundreds of mil¬ 
lions of people. I had an opportunity to 
visit with Bulabahi Desai who is the 
leader of the Ghandi party in the Indian 
Congress, and klso with Mohammed All 
Kahn who Is the leader of the Moslem 
party. Those are the three political con¬ 
stituencies in India today. Every effort 
is being made, of course, to consolidate 
those parties but up to this time it has 
been unsuccessful. 

I am sure you would have been de¬ 
lighted to attend the Indian Congress. 
One of the things that intrigued me first 
of all was that all the pages were grown 
men. They all wore turbans and long 
white trousers, and they were in bare feet. 
But the other thing that impressed me 
so much was that nearly 50 percent of 
the members attended in bare feet. On 
the particular day that I was there I was 
thinking of our esteemed majority whip. 
Bob Ramspzck, because the subject mat¬ 
ter that was being discussed there—in 
our language, mind you. because the 
lingua franca of their assembly, both 
provincial and national is the English 
language—was a civil-service bill, so I 
felt quite at home. When the Speaker 
extended his felicitations to our able 
Speaker, I felt very much at home in a 
congress 10,000 miles from here. 

I went on to Iraq and there visited with 
the present and former Prime Ministers. 
In Palestine I conferred with British 
High Commissioners, the Arab leaders, 
and with leaders of the Palestine agency. 
X wanted to see in perspective, and cer¬ 
tainly not in an ex parte fashion, by 
having association with the British 
£Ugh Commissioner, with the Arab lead¬ 
ers, and the leaders of the Palestine 
agency. In Lebanon and Syria, dis¬ 
turbed today by conflict and war, filled 
with horror, a really tragic situation, it 
was my privilege not only to sit with the 
Chief Executive, but with the Prime 
Minister and the Minister of Foreign Af¬ 
fairs and the members of the Chamber 
of Deputies, and to dine with the Speaker 
of the Assembly, not only there but in 
Turkey as well. We had the same expe¬ 
rience in Egypt, some of the same ex- 
. periences in Greece, where I met Arch¬ 
bishop Damoskinas and Prime Minister 
Admiral Voulgaris, very steady people 
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who are doing their best to orient a very 
difficult situation, a country that has 
been ravaged by civil war only a few 
months ago. 

Those are some of the personalities I 
have encountered, and bow enriched in 
spirit and in mind one is who sits down 
and talks with these people in their own 
language. 

Some said to me as I left, *‘Well, 1 mar¬ 
vel at the fact that you speak 21 lan¬ 
guages.'* lankly, I do not. But take 
for instance the Prime Minister of Syria. 
He used to teach mathematics at the 
American University at B^rut way back 
in 1890, when the Spanish-American 
War was in progress. He speaks our 
language as well as any of us. There is 
not a member in the cabinet of Lebanon 
and Byria who does not speak our lan¬ 
guage. Qo into Turkey, go into Greece, 
go into India, and everywhere in the 
world you find that French is no longer 
the lingua franca of the world. The 
Bnglish language is rapidly becoming the 
language in which we hold our discus¬ 
sions, and it is a common inheritance of 
great sections of the whole earth. So if 
you ever contemplate going throughout 
the world, be not dismayed because of 
language, because on every hand even 
the man in the street speaks the Eng¬ 
lish language, and you will have no diffi¬ 
culty. 

Let me make a little report as I go 
along, first, upon some of the military 
items about which I think you ought to 
have a report It will serve several pur¬ 
poses, perhaps, by way of modest infor¬ 
mation to you, and X am even more in¬ 
terested, of course, in* the fathers and 
mothers of Uie millions of OI’s who are 
everywhere in the world today carrying 
on heroically in the cause for which we 
fight 

I cannot say too much for the Ameri¬ 
can OZ. I was a Q1 myself for a time 
in the last World War. What a tre¬ 
mendous lot of progress he has made. 
The sons of the fathers who fought in 
the last war are in uniform today. Their 
poise, their flexibility, their adaptabili^ 
is one of the most amassing things that 
you can ever observe in a foreign land. 
The 01 .was fighting on cold ground up 
in Normandy, up hi Holland, and in Bel- 
ghim, with nothing but K-rations for 
2 or 8 days at a time. When the thing 
! Is over, Ulete you see him walking along 
' the Ctmmp Elyedes in Paris as if there 
i wsu no war col hud all tbit burdens and 
cares of ^eplxit had been thrown off. 

He ii an adaptable creature. I have 
seen him aitept himself down at Khor- 
ramshahr, in the lower end Iraq on 
the Fenian Oulf, where hhe teinperature 
right now will be ISO*, and wliere every 
device must be tdapttd In order te make 
life hvable. B was exoeedttndhf tapor- 
tant, because there we had buHt dobfcs 
where these vessels were dischariStof 
their canoes, only to be transferred nri 
to a railroad that was being mh SfUf. 
AmOfftm CH's and transporting IJdt 
tons of war cargo on every train, U 
trehss a day to the north and 15 traist 
eomlnd teck* tekhig meat, supplies, and 
eoutpaMa to ohr Busslan Allies to the 
north they might carry on their 
offensms on the eaetern front. 


That is the adaptabOlty of the OX; 
whether you see him on the hot sands 
of the desert, whether you see him in 
Europe or in Italy, vdiether you see him 
in the cold or the warm climate does not 
make any difference. 

What an amasing creature he is, and 
by all odds the greatest soldier on the 
face of the earth. I say it not In deroga¬ 
tion of the soldiers of other countries, 
but I have seen them together and it is 
no wonder that from the lips of General 
Bradley, the Upt of General Patton, the 
lips of General Patch, and all the rest, you 
hear these encomiums on the greatest 
soldier on the face of the earth, who has 
been responsible for speedy victory. 

He has a great sense of humor that Is 
positively remarkable. He has dtfficulties 
now and then with exchange. He never 
quite loses his wonderment and his in¬ 
terest. I think somewhere in the Scrip¬ 
ture James records in one of his books, 
'Never cease wondering.** The American 
OX never ceases wcmdering. X saw him 
on the campus at Oxford when he had a 
little leave, and oh, how he was drink¬ 
ing in knowledge. X saw him look at the 
glories of St. Paul's Cathedral in Fleet 
Street. 

X saw him wander around Westminster 
Abbey, wide-eyed. Saw him looking at 
the tombs of the ancient kings and men 
who had contributed so much to the 
progress of civilization. X saw him in the 
moonlight wandering aroimd in the an¬ 
cient Ccdosseum. X heard a sergeant say 
to a corporal—X was standing right be¬ 
hind them—"Corporal, that is probably 
what two or three thousand years of 
weathering has done to a structure built 
of granite and marble. But we could 
have done better than that with a B-29 
in Just about 18 minutes.’* He somehow 
has a way, you know, of relating the an¬ 
cient and the modem. X saw him looking 
at the Parthenon and the ancient Acrop¬ 
olis in Oreeoe. I saw him lookUtg at all 
that and seeking to eomehow orient his 
history and identify himself with the 
great forces of democracy that developed 
there more than 2,800 years ago. He is 
a most amaxiat creature, this GI. Andso 
X salute him today. X salute his humor 
and his cMWCity tor keeping his home 
ties. 


New, X am going to make an adverse 
. comment at this point. We have some 
people overseas at the present time who 
are over there by special dispensation for 
the puipose of determining what must be 
done to reorient the OX when he comes 
hMk home. I want to say with all the 
finality at my command that the OX 
does not need any reorientatlcm and the 
long-haired men and the kbort-haired 
women who go overseas for the purpose 
of developing a program to teach the OX 
not to bayonet eomebody on Main Street 
in Abilene, Tex., when he comes back % 
in my judgment, the sheer e s t kind of 
nonsense. 


I have encountered the GI everywherg 
He h still thinking about a chocolate mill 
gj^e at the comer drug store. BeetO] 
uam of his family. Go into any per- 
fife store in Paris when they open gjl 
It dnubck in the momiQg. Them yot 
wm a long queue of 
vategfiMt class, corporals, and smtesfits 


wees, am) ofltoers. What are they there 
fort TO buy a little trinket, a little me¬ 
mento, a little remembrance, for some 
bdoved person back home. Why, ode of 
the finest things 1 saw was the canteen 
they set up at some detachment in Paris 
where a huge second floor is reserved for 
combat troops who come back for short 
leave from the front. You have to show 
your combat pass to get uif mere. There 
they can buy silk scarves and pocket- 
bocks for th^ wives, sisters, and fian¬ 
cees. They can buy perfumes and kodak 
film. Th^ can buy those little things 
that are the delight of our average 
healthy young American who is in uni¬ 
form today. That kind of a fellow does 
not need any ideological reorientation 
before they bring him back. Just put his 
feet on the main street of the old town 
and turn him loose. He will know how 
to live with his people and the people for 
whom he is fighting In some foreign 
field. Yes. he has some notion of his 
home ties. One of the amazing things to 
me is that the GI's are making victory 
gardens everywhere in the world. Twelve 
thousand miles from here In Candy, down 
in the island of Ceylon, X saw a lot of 
victory gardens. The OI’s are making 
them. They are raising a little food. X 
saw hundreds of acres of victory gardens 
up near Reims in France. Everywhere 
in the world you will find victory gar¬ 
dens. It gives the soldiers something to 
do when the business at hand is not too 
pressing. So there you see a transla¬ 
tion to a foreign land of a thing that 
he learned back home. 1 was so in¬ 
trigued by what X saw in one of the vic¬ 
tory gardens. There was a little sign on 
a willow stick. On It some very imagina¬ 
tive GI had written, "Doff your hat. you 
are passing a field of Illinois corn.** X 
wish I had had a photographer with me 
to capture that memento while I was 
there 12,000 miles from home. Yes, he 
maintains those home ties. He will not 
need too much of that orientation when 
he comes back. In fact, he will not need 
any. He will resume exactly where he 
left off. 

Iiet me say a word about officers of the 
United States Army afield. I wonder 
whether we appreciate the difficulty that 
confronts a general officer of the Army 
when you give him a command and you 
say, "You will establish headquarters,** 
let us Bi^. in India or Teheran, or the 
ancient l^d of the Medes and PendanB, 
and you assign to him a certain J6b. 
MThat do you discover? Pint of all. you 
encounter the fact that you are sendUng 
our trooips and setting up a service com¬ 
mand in a country with wb^ we are 
not at war. You are setting up a mili¬ 
tary contingent in a country that is not 
at war with any country that is involved 
in the present conflict, So at oboe you 
encounter the curioidty of perhaps five 
or ten or flftm mUHon people who eay, 
"Who are these troops that come from 
America and what are they domg hm? 
Why fire they here?" So at onoe there 
is developed a very provocative prcMapi 
which c h al lenge e the iage^ty and 
ibiUty of our general ottore, beoauee ob- 
viously they ifiuat Sevelcp cm inalna^ 
sweet relatioiiihipe handreds oC 
millions of people who are ecatteied over 
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the earth. It is a challenge. It does 
^require ingenuity. And what a mag- 
nillcent Job they have done. When you 
see generals and colonels who are in¬ 
vited by people in foreign countries to 
social functions, to affairs of state, you 
know that they lit into the picture, and 
that they have developed a sweet liaison 
and fellowship between this country and 
their country, which is at once a great 
testimony to the ability of the general 
officers of the United States Army. I 
saw it in all sections of the earth. So I 
salute them. I take off my hat to the 
great job they have done, for if they were 
not flexible of spirit, if they did not have 
perspective, how easy it would be to de¬ 
velop frictions and difficulties and con¬ 
troversies as between this country and 
the countiy where they are presently 
located. 

Now a word about supplies. The sup¬ 
ply bases that you see are truly a testi¬ 
mony to the productive genius of this 
country. You can fly from one end of 
the world to the other and look down 
constantly upon airports where you see 
the gleaming wings of airplanes, and you 
know there are Lancasters, Liberators, 
B>-29’3. C-47’s. and C-46*s and all the 
others, all fighting and serving in the 
victory effort. What a magnificent thing 
it really is. You see bulldozers, you see 
tanks, you see all the equipment that is 
necessary for the greatest army on the 
face of the earth. Truly they have been 
adequately supplied. 

None of it is being wasted. Up at 
Reims you can see 30 or 40 miles of re¬ 
placement and repair camps. They were 
retreading 3,000 truck tires a week. They 
were retreading 2,600 truck tires a week 
in a little spot I visited 125 miles from 
London. There you see the genius and 
experience of men who had come from 
the great automobile empire up in 
Michigan, transplanted to some foreign 
field, saving truck tires, inserting patches, 
vulcanizing, doing everything necessary 
to give it new life. And when they were 
so bad that we could not use them longer, 
then they were carefully turned over to 
the Dutch, the French, and the Bel¬ 
gians. those who could get a little more 
use out of it than we could. 

I saw 9,000 prisoners of war scrubbing 
raincoats that had been soiled, scrub¬ 
bing cartridge belts, mending shoes; 
thousands and thousands of pairs of 
shoes to be boxed and to be compressed 
and sterilized and all ready for somebody 
to use. Not a pair had been thrown 
away. 

One of the most remarkable things 1 
saw was the repair of all^the typewriters 
that had been captured after the push. 
They had 100 different makes of type¬ 
writers in that salvage dump. They had 
to be changed so that they could be used 
by the company clerks, by the Wacs, 
and by those who are doing clerical work 
incident to our Army. Yet they found 
repair people to repair those typewrit¬ 
ers, and they did change the keyboards 
and make the repairs. Not a single one 
of those typewriters but what was being 
used somewhere or ready to be used. It 
is one of the most marvelous salvaging 
operations I have semi. Frankly it made 
me feel so good, as a member of the Com¬ 


mittee on Appropriations, to think that 
all along the line the military authori¬ 
ties were still salvaging constantly so 
that nothing usable or useful might be 
destroyed. It makes your heart feel 
good to see that that kind of care and 
caution is being exercised by the military 
authorities everywhere. 

The equipment was good, the docks, 
the unloading facilities, everything 1 saw 
was quite up to expectations^ and then 
all of the supplies that you need to add 
to the creature comfort of the people 
are good. In the PX*s and the canteens 
there was no shortage of cigarettes. I 
visited PX’s in every country where I 
traveled and perhaps half a dozen towns 
in those countries. There was an abun¬ 
dance. and they had cigarettes. In some 
cases they were rationed on the basis of 
7 packs a week, in others 10. There was 
an abundant supply of beer, in some 
cases as much as 24 cans a week were 
being rationed. It may sound a little 
peculiar to you; it does not to me. Put 
a QI down there where the heat is 150 
degrees day and night and you have to 
give him something to chase back de¬ 
spair and to chase back the enervating 
results of heat. And there is one chap 
to whom I want to pay a special testi¬ 
mony. I do not know where he comes 
from, and perhaps I may never see him 
again; I do not even know his first name, 
but 1 do know that he is Colonel Younger, 
who was in the Persian Qulf Command 
at Abadan and Bandar Shahpur. He 
fussed imtil he was able to get a huge 
Coca-Cola machine, and that operates 
24 hours a day, scrubbing bottles and 
sterilizing them, and filling those bottles 
so the QI’s can have all the Coca-Cola 
they want. He fussed until he got an 
ice-cream machine and all the necessary 
powdered ice-cream mix so that there 
would be ice cream every day. I took off 
my hat to him. I thought, here is an 
officer who has an interest in the physi¬ 
cal welfare of the men who were sol¬ 
diering under great difficulty; and so he 
fussed until he got that equipment, and 
it is adding somewhat to the creature 
comforts of those people. Yes; you want 
good stocks in your PX’s of cigarettes, 
candy bars, magazines, fruit juices. The 
QI’s have become great fruit Juice drink¬ 
ers, and there is a reason for it. They 
travel great distances by airplane, and 
many of them on budcet seats with their 
backs to the side. They cannot always 
get a sufficient supply of coffee. Coffee 
is one of the things that outside of the 
normal mess is sometimes in short sup¬ 
ply, so they become great drinkers of 
orange Juice, pineapple Juice, grapefruit 
Juice, and every effort is made to keep a 
good supply in these many different 
places. On the plane they serve a box 
lunch, and there is a huge supply of fruit 
juice so that when they make a trip to 
another city there will be something to 
slake the thirst. And I am glad to have 
it so, because there is nothing that so 
helps to stimulate the mordle as to pro¬ 
vide those creature comforts that are in¬ 
dispensable when you uproot young 
Americans and a«id them 10,000 miles 
from home into a new climate and into a 
new t^ of living. That Is Just one oi 
those little home tlsi that goes along 
with you. 


And now a word about the Medical 
Corps. I wish to pay a tribute to the 
Medical Corps, to the doctors, and to the 
nurses who are taking care not only of 
the wounded but of those who have been 
smitten with disease. I saw a huge hos¬ 
pital in India where the termites were 
already attacking the timbers. We did 
not build it, we moved into it; and yet 
with the possibility always of the roof 
caving in. they keep their high morale; 
our doctors and our nurses are carrying 
on and ministering to the wounded. 
Their equipment was good. The dental, 
clinical, and therapeutic equipment could 
not be excelled, and that is one of the 
reasons wl^ in this war as in no other 
war in history the lives of so many 
wounded have been saved—because the 
doctors are on the job. the critical drugs 
like penicillin, and the sulfa compounds 
are there, together with all the clinical 
equipment. They had the facilities to 
do a Job. I think the greatest thing I 
saw was a very fine hospital that had 
only one patient in it. The colonel who 
was running it facetiously suggested that 
perhaps I ought to became a patient of 
his so I could keep his one boarder com¬ 
pany for a little while. They have done 
an immense job in preventive medicine 
through vaccination. I remember as I 
stood before the plane at New Delhi, In¬ 
dia, I saw a sergeant coming at me with 
one of these hypodermic needles. Auto¬ 
matically, without his saying a thing to 
me or my saying a thing to him I rolled 
up my sleeve and he Jabbed the needle 
into me and I took scratch No. 12. It 
was the twelfth time that I had been 
vaccinated in the same arm and in the 
same place. I said: ’*What is this all 
about?” He said; “There were 400 
deaths from smallpox in Calcutta last 
week, and the cholera epidemic has be¬ 
gun.” Those are very serious concerns 
because the dead there are not counted 
by the hundreds of thousands, the dead 
are counted in millions, because they 
know nothing about sanitation; yet out 
of all the scourges there were only two 
QI deaths who were smitten by smallpox, 
out of the hundred thousand who had 
gone through the port of Calcutta. 

What an amazing record of achieve¬ 
ment and what a testimonial to the 
Medical Corps, the doctors, the nurses, 
the orderlies, and attendants in the 
Medical Corps of the United States 
Army. 

Now, a word about the Air Transport 
Command. We have girdled the earth 
by airplane. You get on an ATC plane 
at New York, you drop down to an ATC 
port in New England; then you drop 
down on an ATC port in Iceland; then 
another ATC port somewhere in Scot¬ 
land. then on to Britain. You follow the 
ATC from one end of the world to the 
other It is not Just one of those casual 
military operations, A ticket is idways 
issued, your bags are always checked. Is 
it not remarkable that in 32,000 miles of 
travel not a single bag was mislaid, lost, 
or delayed at any time? That was true 
tnoi only in my case but that would be 
true in the case of the very humblest 
soldier who trav^ by the Air Transport 
Command. 
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The alrfleldfi they established in 
all sections of the woild am truly phe¬ 
nomenal. We have fllleeii or sixteen 
million dollars Inmsted tn a field near 
Cairo. Itisontlieedgeof a desert, with 
not a single hanard, and it Is the finest 
airport, in my Jndgiiient, on the face of 
the earth. It was built by the United 
States Army and Is being maintained 
and operated by the Air Transport Com¬ 
mand. 

They have done a great job. You get 
those same courtesies, you get that same 
treatment, you get that same business¬ 
like approach that you would on any 
scheduled air-line operation, whether 
it be Bastem or American, whether it 
be Northwest Airlines or Inland, wheth¬ 
er it be United Air lines or any other. 
ATC is operating with that same degree 
of efficiency and courtesy and to me it Is 
one of the most remarkable achieve¬ 
ments I have ever seen to think that a 
military air line should girdle the earth. 

Who brought all these folks to flan 
Francisco? They were brought in large 
measure by ATC. Men of authority, men 
from all the nations of the earth, laboring 
there in steady fellowship for the pur¬ 
pose of setting up a world organization 
were brought there by the United States 
Army through the Air Transport Com¬ 
mand. I remember speaking with a 
prime minister who had not flown a great 
deal. He was expressing some concern 
about flying across the Atlantic. "Oh,** 
I said, '‘Tour Excellency, millions of men, 
millions of American men and wccnen 
have been ferried across the reaches of 
the Atlantic by the Air Transport Com¬ 
mand. Have no dismay or discomfort 
of si^rit about It because they will land 
you, after a very smooth and even flight 
in the upper air, at San Francisco where 
the Conference is to be convened.’’ We 
broi^ht assurances to many. That is the 
Job that om* Air Transpoit Command is 
doing. 

1 want to tell you about an operation 
that we did not have in the last war that 
we have tn this war. To me it is one of 
the most amaaing things I have ever 
seen. It is the reclamation of those 
soldiers who because of some strange 
me n t al quirk seem to go over the deep 
e nd in time of war. By the law of 
averages you can expect it. Obviously 
there ^ young men who are wearing 
the uniform who at times do not think 
too seriously about their responsibilities 
in time of war. They absent themselves, 
they go absent without leave, they forget 
to come back. Bomettaies they are guilty 
of insubordination, a a mitiroe s there is 
some other infraetkni of military law. 
Xn the last war when the altense was 
guflUdently aggravated, what Wo did was 
this: We had a general court marthd* Ho 
was entitled to counsel The eomt.Mr- 
tifd passed upon bis case. H lie was 
found guilty sentence was lamoaed* IM 
MO often in aggravated oases thefs inan 
were very prompUy sent to Leavenwofth, 
Atlanta, or some other Federal penitaflK 
tlary and were socially forgotten. 

We are not Mm today. Thera 
ai« a couple of down in the War 
Xlepartment who came out of civil life. 
They showed some imaginajUan. They 
asked themselves the question; ’^Must 
these boys be lost because of some mo¬ 


mentary aberration ot because of eeme 
temporary Infractton ^ mflttary regu¬ 
lations?** *rhey hit upon the Idea of set¬ 
ting up diseipteary camps in the diller- 
ent theaters oi war. They do not invite 
people to come to see them, and for a 
very good reason. They do not want 
anybody to know the identity of the boys 
in those camps. Their identity is locked 
up. They will not show you a list of 
names or tell you who they are. But, 
believe me, tYm fot a gruelling course 
while they are tiiere, for a long time. 
They are stripped of all their itiory. If 
they had any medals they are stripped 
of them, and they are stripped of their 
chevrons. They arc made to work hard 
and they are made to woxk for an incen¬ 
tive, namely, the return to some unit to 
redeem themselves and finally to get an 
honorable discharge from the United 
States Army. That is the Incentive. 
They sent 111,000 men through one camp. 
Virtually all of them, with few excep¬ 
tions, made good when they got back to 
some outfit to which they were assigned. 
1 saw the records of a number of those so- 
called offenders who were sent to this 
disciplinary training camp, sent back 
and then permitted to distinguish them¬ 
selves on the fighting fronts, and you 
would be amazed how one who had pre¬ 
viously been in the shadow of a dishon¬ 
orable disduuge redeemed himself and 
won some of the highest decorations in 
the gift of the Nation. No, you do not 
send them behind prison walls today. 
You redeem them, and It is one of the 
finest Jobs of human reclamation that I 
ever saw, and I am eternally grateful to 
the men who engineered that system. 

A word about the WAC’s. We have 
quite a few Wacs overseas. I have often 
wondered whether there are people in 
our own country who think that when a 
girl gets into uniform and you send her 
overseas, that probably you institution¬ 
alize her and that you develop a certoin 
toughness there. That is quite alien to 
the American tradition. I saw thousands 
of them. X talked to hundreds. I went 
to the canteens and to the FX’s which 
they were operating. I saw them doing 
clerical woik for the generals and for 
the colonels and for the staff officers and 
everybody else. X say to you on my own 
refifponslbility now that they have not 
lost the freihnesA t^e charm, the loveli¬ 
ness, the grace vdiich is a part of the 
American tradition, and if there is any 
body in this c<» 2 i^ so lacking in grace 
that they would put the finger upon a 
contingent like that and say. 'Tut them 
In uniform and send them Overseas,** 
something goes out. The same Wisaome- 
ness Is still there, and X now pay puhiic 
tribute to the Wacs for a great job that 
they have done overseas and for the graOe 
with which they have done it 

There is so mu^ to report in the mfli- 
tary. but there Is one othmr item tibat 
may seem just a little out of place, Ipti 
to me at is not You know the ftfctlieig 
ai^ mothers ot the bogs who 4o not 
OOPto back will be wondering mhuo tim 
aleep. They wUlbewonderiiigahontthat 
aigMdi little spot of eazth ao me whe i p ot 
a fiaUfii^ is the last reeting^ria^of 
a beto^aon, brother, or tanshanfl. 

Army nu not forgotten them. I stood 
reverently in many cemeteries; some 


large and some small. Yes; the living 
have not fOTfbttmi the dead, They havd' 
bunt walls around those plaees m meet 
oases. They have ptantod tnees. Flow¬ 
ers were tiMSe to adorn those last rest¬ 
ing yiaees. People come revereathr and 
quietly to pay trlbttte. Now and then 
eervloe Is held there. The graves are 
kept green and they are kept garnished 
with the flowers of testimony from the 
llvtng to the dead. So if I may say to 
the fathers and mothers of idl sons who 
are casualties in thto war, rest assured 
that your son's last jesting ptsoe is be¬ 
ing living and green, suitable toac 
the final resting plaoe of a sOldier. You 
think of a huge milttary operation tiiat 
is so factual and drives directly to a 
combat point that those little niceties of 
the spirit are forgotten. They are not. 
So you see the last little touch, you see 
the last littie tribute to those who were 
once colleagues in our Army, and they 
ace maintaining these places and help¬ 
ing to vigil for tbwff- 

There Ls so much that can be said 
about our military organizations that 
within the compass of time you cannot 
do it, so let me run along to a few others. 
I inspected the fadlities of the OSS, the 
OWI, the War Shipping Administration, 
the Foreign Economic Administration, 
the lead-lease activities. These arc the 
things I wanted to see. As a member of 
the Committee on Appropriations I was 
manifestly interested to see how our 
money was being spent, so I tried as 
modestly as 1 could to make it a true 
woiking trip. 

I went into these offices to talk to the 
personnel. 1 find that while some do 
not agree with me, and while I went with 
some prejudice in my heart, for instance 
toward an agency like OWI, I do want to 
say for them, and I must say it In candor, 
in all honesty of purpose, that overseas 
they have done a good job. 

Let me illustrate why I think some¬ 
thing akin to own at least is necessary. 
When you move troops Into a country 
that Is not at war with us you must make 
the people understand why they are 
there, and you must develop some fel¬ 
lowship between the natives of that coun¬ 
try and our troops. How are you going to 
do it? Are yon going to send a solicitor 
from door to door and say, "I am an 
Amertcan QL I want to tell you why 
we are here”? Mo; obviootiy in the na¬ 
ture oi tilings that could not be done. 
So you must use the means of communi¬ 
cation, you must convey to these people 
by movies, by the press, by photo^aphs 
In newspapexs, by every means of dis- 
•emination, the objectives of the war and 
why we are there. So that was the pur¬ 
pose OWI had to perform when they were 
overseas. 

X make no comment on their operations 
In this country, but X do make comment 
upon the aHem tiiat X saw. AsXmeas- 
med and got figures on the lines of space 
that they had in local papers opt hi the 
world eomewheie, the number of photo¬ 
graphs that gwre behig mad. X could see, 
X thoiiri^ lluti OWX wm doiim a pmtty 
good Jsh of MIlag Um etm^ 
thiee peroaatol tlm photoinwphs tiiat 
eppea^ to all daiiy Mpem 

woie pMog r eplis taken and stirvload tor 
OWI. Forty percent of all the news cov- 
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erage that appeared in the daily papers 
in Turkey came from OWL I found a 
comparable situation in India. Their job 
was to sell America. Of course, if they 
should sell a slanted ideology or if they 
should go afield from the Intent and pur¬ 
pose of the Congress, that would be a 
different thing, but I think they have 
done a reasonably good Job and in some 
cases a very good job in selling their 
story. 

1 want to conclude on that by saying 
this: 1 think there is an Informational 
function there that should not be lost. 
OWI like other war agencies, probably 
should be abolished when conffict comes 
to an end, but the job of selling America, 
the real America, to people abroad should 
not be lost. It is a function that could 
very well be transferred to the State De¬ 
partment for further exploration, to be 
carried on in these foreign fields. 

Let me say this to put it on a personal 
ground: How much do you know, for in¬ 
stance, about irrigation in India? The 
answer might be, “Well, nothing." If 
you ask a Hindu how much does he know 
about the Tennessee Valley Authority the 
answer is “Nothing" until we tell him. 
What does he know about the school sys¬ 
tem of America? He knows nothing. 
What does he know about the living 
standards and wages and food in Amer¬ 
ica? He knows nothing. So an infor¬ 
mational service on a factual basis will 
develop good will, in my judgment, and 
bring about a better exchange of ideas 
and a better understanding between us 
and other countries if it is pursued in 
that fashion. 

Now it becomes my painful necessity 
to make an adverse comment on one of 
our agencies, and that is the United Na¬ 
tions Relief and Rehabilitation Admin¬ 
istration. I do so advisedly. For an 
hour and thirty minutes last night I had 
a long visit with Roy Hendrickson, of 
UNRRA. You will remember that he 
was at one time Director of Personnel in 
the Department of Agriculture. I count 
him one of my good friends. We have 
known each other for a long time. Later 
he became Administrator of the War 
Food Administration, and now he is 
really the organizing head, the directoral 
head, of UNRRA. 

He asked me what I saw, and I told him 
very frankly. I said, “Roy, in the utmost 
of candor I must tell you that I am 
wholly dissatisfied with your operation 
in the foreign field. I think it bears out 
some of the comment that has already 
been made. It is not said lit a spiteful 
way at all. I am just as anxious that a 
relief and rehabilitation operation in the 
foreign field shall succeed as anybody, 
for if it fails, it will be a reflection upon 
our capacity to do that job and it will 
earn for us contempt rather than good 
will. So it becomes manifestly necessary 
that that be a good operation." 

I went through it in Cairo, I examined 
it in detail in Athens. I talked with all 
their people. I attended the staff meet¬ 
ing. I did the same thing in Rome. I 
went out in the field and checked the in¬ 
formation with the military and with 
anybody who had some authority to 
speak on this subject. So I came to the 
conclusion, without beli^boring you with 


a great deal of detail, that UNRRA de¬ 
serves careful reexamination by this 
Congress at once. We cannot afford, in 
view of the money which is Involved 
there and the relationship which must 
necessarily exist between UNRRA and 
authoritative officials in other countries, 
that it should fail. If it is an adminis¬ 
trative difficulty, we must cure it. If the 
distribution is faulty, that must be cured. 
I have contended, for instance, that dis¬ 
tribution is faulty. For example, at 
Athens, Greece, out of 250 trucks which 
they were using, 89 were not running. I 
said to the director. “Why?" He said, 
“Of course, first of all. they are old 
trucks." I said, “Well, they were run¬ 
ning when you got them and they were 
put in repair by the military." He said, 
“But we have no maintenance and repair 
operation." So, one-third of all the 
trucks which were designed for the dis¬ 
tribution of food in Athens, Greece, are 
standing immobilized today. They are 
not running. Obviously, that is not ef¬ 
ficient operation. There is another com¬ 
ment one could make, but I cannot very 
well belabor you with it within the com¬ 
pass of time today. But it is my settled 
conviction it is Imperative for the Con¬ 
gress to review and reexplore that whole 
operation before we get too far afield. 
I do not want to say any unkind things 
about them. I have a lot of facts in my 
notebook which I could relate. But I 
will only give it to you as my considered 
judgment that it is not doing the job 
which we intended. For that reason. 
Congress ought to move into that picture 
at once. You observe that there has been 
a conference at the White House on this 
very matter between the President of 
the United States and a former President 
of the United States who had large ex¬ 
perience in the relief field. I do not know 
what they discussed except as it was pre¬ 
sented by the press. But I do agree with 
some of the contentions which were made 
because I think those were borne out by 
my own personal observation wherever 
UNRRA is operating at the present time. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, a word about the 
State Department. I made it a special 
point to examine the facilities of the 
State Department wherever I wa^. It 
amplified somewhat the experience I had 
in South America in 1941 when I made 
that something of a special point in con¬ 
nection with my official visit there at 
that time. So, on this trip, I went 
through our embassies, legations, and 
consulates. I wanted to see who was 
there: how they were staffed; what the 
facilities were; and how the people were 
housed; and what we were doing for 
them. Let us start out first with the 
premise that the people who work in the 
Foreign Service make a very distinct 
sacrifice for their country when they as¬ 
sume service in a foreign land. It is not 
the easiest thing to live among strangers 
who do not talk your language; to live 
in lands where the exchange is always 
disadvantageous; to live in a land where 
you can get no housing because housing 
is tighter in almost every large city in the 
world than it is in Washington, D. C. 
It is one of the most amazing things 
that that condition should prevail, but 
it is testimony not only to the mobility 
of people but to global warfare when you 


transport people into all the areas of the 
world. These people do make sacrifices 
in that field and what we have done for 
them has never been too great. 

So far as housing is concerned, if you 
were to rent an average house in Athens, 
Greece, today, without furniture, it 
would cost you $450, and it would not be 
much of a house. How are people go¬ 
ing to do it unless we make available to 
them the allowances which will keep 
them in decency and in fit condition to 
represent the greatest country on the 
face of the earth? There is a question 
of housing; there is a question of pay; 
there is the matter of representation al¬ 
lowances so that they can maintain a 
certain social prestige among all the 
other emissaries from the other coun¬ 
tries. After all, we must keep up, if we 
are the No. 1 nation. I said to the con¬ 
sul general in a certain country, “Do 
you belong to any clubs?" He said. “Yes, 
sir." I said, “What clubs do you belong 
to?" He said, “Obviously in my position 
I must be a member of the Rotary Club." 
I said, “What is the annual dues?" He 
said, “$100 a year, and you pay it 
whether you attend a meeting or not." 
I said, “Do you belong to any other 
club?" He named a certain club where 
most of the foreign envoys attended. I 
said, “What is the membership fee?" 
“Two hundred and fifty dollars." I said. 
“Do you belong to any others?" He said, 
“Yes; I have to belong to one more." 
“What do you pay for membership 
there?” “Two hundred dollars." So 
there you have $300 plus $250, or $550, 
that comes out of the pocket of the 
American consul general of this country 
simply to preserve a little face and pres¬ 
tige of a social sort. It may be very well 
to castigate him and say, “Oh, we did 
not send you out there for that." But 
we did send him there to represent the 
greatest country on the face of the earth, 
and we expect him to stay in the swim 
and we expect him to do the job of rep¬ 
resenting us and develop fellowship. 
How are you going to do it unless you 
coptact human beings at your own level? 

8o the amount of his representation 
allowance was expended Just for club 
dues that he considered imperative, and 
I did, too. 

There must be some provision made. 
There must be an allowance made. For 
a coimtry that has expended $400,000,- 
000,000 on war, on a conflict for free¬ 
dom, should have the finest State De¬ 
partment facilities of any country in the 
world. But you walk down the street in 
Ankara, Turkey, and you take a look at 
what our Soviet friends and our British 
friends have and you go over on a back 
street and see what we have, and it does 
not make you feel very good. Let us go 
to Teheran, where the Conference was 
held. I think it violates no confidence 
to say that a short time before I got 
there they had a very heavy rain and 
the roof and the ceiling of all the 
chancery offices fell in. Why? Because 
they are located in an old stable that 
is attached to our embassy there. They 
had difficulty in finding a plasterer and 
an electrician to make the necessary 
repairs so that they could go ahead with 
their work. Certainly that is not be¬ 
coming to the prestige and dignity of 
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the greatest country on the face of the 
earth; the country that hacked this war 
and is trying now to dev^op a security 
organization that will bring peace 
eternal and in abundant fashion to all 
the comers of the earth. It does not 
make you feel too happy. Frankly there 
is too much of it. 

I hope you will not be shocked and I 
hope the State Department will not be 
shocked when I say to you that while I 
was crossing north Africa in a plane I 
got to thinking about it, and I said, 
‘•Well, if I had to do it, if I were the 
administrative officer of the State De¬ 
partment I would ask for an appropria¬ 
tion of $100,000,000.*’ What for? To 
project a plan over a 10-year period to 
provide housing for our people, to pro¬ 
vide adequate facilities, to do these 
things which this country so richly and 
so eminently deserves. It sounds funny 
from one who has pursued the economy 
line so long. But there is economy that 
is sometimes no economy, and certainly 
that, in my book, is not economy. 

To give you a little illustration about 
this housing, I walked in when one of 
our representatives was preparing to 
come back to the United States. He 
had been transferred. They had just 
had a moving man in to find out how 
much it would cost to crate the furniture. 
The lumber for crating in this town was 
estimated to cost $1,000; $700 more for 
the labor to throw that lumber around 
the furniture; or a total of $1,700. Now, 
that does not include any cartage cost. 
There is no transportation Involved. You 
could buy twice as much, furniture for 
the cost of moving it. 1 thought, would it 
not be a grand idea that we buy furni¬ 
ture of good symmetrical design, furni¬ 
ture that is sturdy, that is on duty in the 
country, and when you move a man from 
one place to another you do not have to 
spend $3,000 to move his furniture. 
Normally they rotate at the rate of about 
once every 3 years. We took a lad out of 
Spain some years ago and the cost of 
moving his furniture from there to a 
coun^ in Asia was $2,600. We could 
have bought twice that much furniture, 
but he had no choice except to move it. 
We should build housing. We should 
build facilities. We should buy furni¬ 
ture, for in dollars and cents we will be 
infinitehr better off over a 10-year period. 

That is what I mean when I say there 
ought to be a program projected to meet 
exactly that situation. Yes, there is some 
sacrifice about serving in a foreign field. 
1 say to seme of these people, *T would 
not do it for five times the money you 
get/* and I would not X slmpiy would 
not go through those Ineosiveniences. 
There is the matter of exdiange. Look 
at the difficulties they are up against. 
We have a young man who was one of 
the consular agents in Florence, Italy, 
who was a prisoner up in the hiUe, so to 
speak, or rather a refugee for 0 months. 
When the Germans come in he and his 
colleagues wandered aroimd the hills. 
When he came back he had no clothes, no 
shoes. So he went down to his tailor. 
The che a pest fabric he could get for a 
suit, a two-piece suit, no vest, cost $250. 
He had no shoes. Re had to go and buy 
a pair of idioes. Re had to pay $80 for 
them. So you can see what our peosde 


are up against, ^oee disadvantages of 
exchange; and, certainly, as we think of 
our State Department, which is the eyes 
and the ears of the country representing 
us on the foreign front, we should be 
mindful of these difficulties. There are 
other agencies on which I could report. 
May I ask how the time stands? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has 

1 minute remaining. 

Mr. DIRK8EN. It would take at least 

2 more hours. I would like to proceed for 
an additional 15 minutes. 

Mr. CANNON of Bfissouri. Mr. Chair¬ 
man, I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman be allowed to proceed more 
than his hour; 1 understand additional 
time will be allo tted him. 

Mr. COFFEE. Mr. Chairman, I yitld 
eight additional minutes to the gentle¬ 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. JENSEN. And I yield 8 minutes to 
the gentleman from Illinois. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from Mis¬ 
souri? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRIdAN. The gentleman 
from Illinois is recognized for 16 addi¬ 
tional minutes. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I am deeply grateful 
to the gentleman from Wasldxigton [Mr. 
Corrxz] and the gentleman from Iowa 
[Mr. JiNszN]. 

I want now to get to the matter of 
world appraisal, for, after all, that is the 
most important thing to us all. I shall 
have to take time at some future date to 
do justice to all the matters I want to 
report on. 

First, I want to talk about this whole 
question of a Global War. You will never 
appreciate the term **Global War'* uzxtil 
you see soldiers and the instrumentalities 
of war everywhere that you go. It does 
not make any difference If you go down 
for instance on Easter morning to the 
Holy Sepulcher in Jerusalem, there are 
soldiers there of all nationalities. If you 
go to Byzantium, if you go to Istanbul, 
and look out on the Marmora and the Sea 
of the Bosphorus and the Golden Horn, 
everywhere you see soldiers. If you go 
Into the ancient land of Syria, into Da¬ 
mascus, or Beirut, or Lebanon, there are 
soldiers. If you go into New Delhi, into 
Bombay, Ankara, Calcutta, or Bangalore, 
in India, there are soldiers and there are 
the instrumentalities war. You look 
down as you go across the desert and 
there you see airports that are laid out in 
some instances with chalk lines to make 
them visible, and even there, there are 
soldiers. I think one of the most dra¬ 
matic things that happened to me was on 
the trip when I left Baghdad-^d X did 
not find All Baba and his 40 thieves when 
I was there, although X looked. X started 
out across the desert in a blinifiiig sand 
storm, and it is really a hazard for flying. 
I asked the pilot if we bad any troops be¬ 
tween there and our destination. Re 
said: **Ye8. there is a little handfill, but 
you would not be interested.** 

I said: *1 certainly atn Interested. 
Where are thesr?** 

"ikbout 250 mUes from here. There Is 
nb. town. It is just known as X/m 8. 
Thai Is a code word.** 

X g^: **Flne; X don*t care how many 
am them, we sit dofwn in Ldns 8.** 


And so we did In the sandstorm. Then 
I got Into an old jeep and X went down 
about A mile where X found one of these 
tin shelters, and there X found 10 ser¬ 
geants and corporals and one first lieu¬ 
tenant of the United States Army. That 
is all there were, 87 mUes from the near¬ 
est hamburger stand, and 250 mUes from 
the nearest town. ThCk morale was 
great. 

But what I mean to illustrate there is 
that this war Is global. So, of course, 
the transition from war to peace is going 
to be one of those global things, because 
you are going to have a tremendous lot 
of dislocation not only in your own coun¬ 
try but in countries evmywhere. Con¬ 
sider, fmr Instance, India. She has 2,- 
000,000 people in the army today. Some 
day there will be demobilization In In¬ 
dia just as there is here, just as there 
will be in Britain, just as there will be in 
France, Italy, and elsewhere. 

So the dislocation, the redeployment 
and demobilization are universally global 
problems. You see the shipyards there 
making combat ships of all kinds. The 
same hands that are running the ham¬ 
mers there in the ports of the Orient will 
have to be turned into the production of 
ships for peacetime purposes. These 
highway were everywhere. They were 
military roads, all right so long as sol¬ 
diers are there, but that work will have 
to be carried on by civilians when the 
war Is over. It does not make any differ¬ 
ence where you go, war is global, and so 
transition is going to be global. 

There is the tremendous job of feed¬ 
ing I would like to talk to you about. I 
took a look at conditions in Austria, Ger¬ 
many, and Italy, and I have come to some 
conclusions with respect to this critical 
problem of food, transportation, and 
fu^. May I say to you, there is not one 
pound of coal available in France today 
for domestic heating, and there is only 
30 percent enough to take care of their 
requirements for the generation of elec¬ 
trical energy which, of course, are the in¬ 
dustries. To put them on a full-time 
basis requires coal. When we come to 
next winter the pe(g>le will freeze and 
in many areas of the world people will 
starve. You know what starving and 
freezing will do to people's ideals. That 
is the real danger. If you will go into 
Athens today you will see 300,000 people 
sitting around little tables in coffee shops. 
They have no work because there are no 
raw materials and the factories have not 
begun. Idle bands and idle minds in a 
postwar period Is a dangerous combina¬ 
tion, and it is no wonder that Admiral 
Voulgaris and Archbiahop Damo^cinas 
said so simply and so naively: 

"We mufl; get a living out of a tin box. 
We must get ^our industries started. 
Those hands must address themselves to 
productive work. It is the only answer 
for the overtone and ferment that is In 
the air at the present time.’* 

Those are problems that we have. In 
Germany itself we have the tremendous 
problem of displaced persons, these folks 
who were in slave labor canuis. others 
who were prisoners who have no place 
to go now unless they stay In those 
camps, estimated to be four million. 
These are eastern and western Suro- 
peaas vri^ no hoiffie. Gcrantries must be 
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.found, then they must be sent back. We 
must make some provision to give them 
a certificate in lieu of a passport that 
has long since been confiscated. 6o to 
get them back and get a reordered econ¬ 
omy where people can eat. where they 
can work, where troubled minds can find 
surcease and outlet in labor is a tre¬ 
mendous problem. 

Then there comes the old business of 
rebuilding. I do not mind saying to you 
that destruction disturbs me a good deal, 
and probably disturbed me more than 
any other. In the last war I served in 
the St. Mihiel sector. I saw that little 
military town at Verdun. 1 went in and 
saw these destroyed cities, Munich, Leip¬ 
zig, Cologne, Aachen, Coblenz, Verona in 
Italy, the scene of Shakespeare’s play. 
The Two Gentlemen Prom Verona, and 
the place where Juliet sat on the balcony 
and talked down to Romeo. I did look 
at Pisa, at Bologna, and Florence. I 
wanted to see the old bridge there and 
street with all the Jewelry stores to see 
whether it had been destroyed. It was 
the only thing along the Amo River that 
was Intact, that one old bridge. Then 
you saw people with the remains of a 
little pushcart shoving back into that 
town on the high road of a sunny day 
and you wonder where are they going to 
begin. How are they going to reorient 
their minds now? What are they going 
to do? 

That is a problem for more than the 
individuals whose homes have been de¬ 
stroyed. That is a problem for nations 
and it is a problem for the world today. 
So I say to you out of all humility of spirit 
some of our real problems are just about 
to begin. 

I would like to talk to you about the 
capital Investments that will go into this 
rebuilding program and the education 
that is so necessary in some of these 
liberated countries; then, particularly, I 
wanted to talk on a subject which is dear 
to my heart. It will probably aggravate 
and hurt some people, yet I think it is 
the truth that must be told now. There 
is no freedom. That Job is still incom¬ 
plete—and I say that not by way of 
derogation of any one country in the 
world. After all, we have not quite 
achieved the liberation of the Philippine 
people. I would say it of every country 
that stands in the way of a complete 
articulation of the things for which 
young men fight and die in all the 
corners of the earth. 

I wish there were time this morning 
to talk to you about India, Iraq, Iran, 
Syria. Lebanon, Tunis, and Greece. 1 
am going to take one country in the 
time available. There is a very difficult 
situation in Greece today. We get the 
idea that it was nothing more than a 
small civil war that broke out there on 
the 9th day of December. Folks, it was 
something more than that There were 
65,000 casualties in that war. I am in¬ 
formed that 8,000 people were killed in 
Athens alone and 12,000 wounded. Over 
600 British soldiers were killed in Greece. 
There is a political problem there. It is 
not always too tasty to talk about. Yet 
somewhere along the line, in the right 
spirit—>let me say in a helpful spirit—^we 
are going to have to talk about it. because 
Greece is occupied today with more than 


70,000 troops. A very natural question 
arises: What will happen when the 
troops are taken away? Will there be 
that same effervescence of spirit which 
finds political outlet and which will fruit 
in rioting and violence again? What 
about this thing called freedom? It dis¬ 
turbs me no end, because you cannot 
stand at these little cemeteries around 
the world and see the last resting place 
of so many American GI’s without ask¬ 
ing yourselves the question: Why were 
they taken from a lush, peaceful living 
and transported 10,000 to 15,000 miles 
away from home to die? It has got to 
be something more than ecclesiastical 
vanity. We want to get something more 
than military victory out of this war. 
That is the thing that has to register 
in the souls of everybody. If we miss 
on this freedom business this time, we 
ought to be kicked. So before us there 
is the necessity of establishing a pro¬ 
gram, of following that course of action 
which will never depart from what I re¬ 
gard as the greatest political funda¬ 
mental of all the generations, and that 
is a field for everybody. 

I will close by suggesting to you what 
you already know from every issue of 
the press in the last few days. President 
Truman’s help is sought in the Arab crisis 
in Syria and over in Lebanon. Only a 
few weeks ago I wandered among the 
places where blood is being shed right 
now. I hope the President can act as a 
mediator. I know something about the 
situation because I talked to the Presi¬ 
dent of the Congress, the Prime Minister, 
and the Minister of Foreign Economics, 
to people everywhere, to find out. I 
know. My hands are somewhat tied. I 
cannot tell you. I do not want to throw 
stones in the water and cause ripples that 
will undoubtedly rock against the shores 
of the fellowship that we are expecting 
to achieve. That is the one reason why I 
went to see the President. I had a splen¬ 
did conversation with him, and I expect 
to go back. But you see involved here 
now is the very thing for which young 
men were dying, and that is freedom. 
So there must be a policy now in the days 
to come and there must be a resolute 
pursuit of that policy so that there will be 
something more than a mere victory of 
arms. 

Let me close with this incident. You 
know where I stood on the 8th of May 
at 9 o’clock in the morning when there 
was probably some little celebration in 
Washington as there was in the rest of 
the world? It happened to be 3 o’clock 
in Paris when I was there. I got in an 
automobile and I went out to VersaiUea 
The buildings were locked. I managed 
to get through the gates. Standing in 
front of the gate was an American tank 
with a 3-inch gun on it. They were 
ready to fire the salute at 3 o’clock. Off 
in the distance I saw a lot of French folks 
congregating. They were equipped with 
fiags, and already were singing the Mar¬ 
seillaise. So I went to see whether I 
could gain entry into the Salle de Mirror, 
the Hall of Mirrors, where notable states¬ 
men stood a generation ago. I saw a 
sign reading ’’Closed today. Holiday.” 
So I went around to find the concierge. 
He had one arm. t said, ’*Vous, cama- 
rade?” ’’Are you k coxhrade of mine?” 


I pointed to my American Legion button. 
He said, “Oui,” with a great smile on his 
face. ’’Where did you lose that arm?” 
“In the battle of the Somme in the First 
World War.” I said, “I was in that war, 
too. I was over here in your country. 

1 fought up in the St. Mihiel. I am going 
to be in Paris a short while, so I would 
like to stand up there where the states¬ 
men stood.” 

With the sheerest of grace he took 
me through all of it, and then he said, 
“Now, look. Right here President Wilson 
stood. Right here Clemenceau stood. 
Right here stood Orlando. Right here 
stood Lloyd George, and over here were 
the German representatives getting 
ready to sign the peace treaty at Ver¬ 
sailles.” So I stood where they stood, 
and I looked out the window, out onto 
those gardens, and then I tried to project 
myself back a generation. I thought, 
“Yes, the statesmen of the world stood 
here, and they signed a piece of paper 
which was not very durable, because I 
have Just left the Italian front, I have 
been all over the world, to see soldiers in 
confi\ct, struggling once more for a great 
fundamental and yet elusive ideal that 
we call freedom.” I thought, “Shall we, 
the statesmen in this generation, fsdl as 
they failed before us? Oh, what a 
tragedy that would be.” 

If this trip serves no purpose except 
to strengthen my whole thinking and to 
implement my own soul, perhaps out of 
these little reports that I bring back and 
make to you from time to time there will 
come a clear conception of our relation¬ 
ship to the world and a determination 
that those who lie sleeping in all these 
little cemeteries from one end of the 
earth to the other, that incomparable 
Amei ican GI, will not have died in vain— 
a grand thought for tomorrow, because 
it is Mem orial Day. 

Mr. COFFEE. Mr. Chairman. I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle¬ 
man from New York IMr. O’Toole! . 

Mr. O’TOOLE. Mr. Chairman, it hsts 
been brought to my attention that in the 
New York Port of Embarkation as well 
as at the Fort Hamilton Military Reser¬ 
vation prisoners* of war are being used 
to displace American workmen. The 
latter part of April several hundred car¬ 
penters were laid off at the New York 
Port of Embarkation and work that they 
normally do was being performed by the 
prisoners of war. 

These carpenters are for the major 
part married men with families. They 
are respectable and decent citizens of the 
community who have supported their 
Government by paying taxes, buying war 
bonds, and In many instances have given 
their sons to the service. These carpen¬ 
ters received a daily wage in the neigh¬ 
borhood of $13.20, but the prisoners of 
war receive but 80 cents. This may be 
some “brass-hat’s” idea of economy, but 
to me it is merely an effort to establish a 
coolie system and coolie standards. 
How can the War Department Justify 
such an act? What explanation can we 
give to these American citizens as to why 
their livelihood is being taken away from 
, them? 

It is my intention to give the War 
Department a few days to rectify this 
condition, but if it is not done I shall 
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then come before the House and ask for 
a congres sional Investigation. 

Mr. COFFEE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 15 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, I am sure we all en¬ 
joyed the enlightming and helpful com¬ 
ments made by tine very brilliant gentle¬ 
man from nUmds. Mr. Everett Dhucbin, 
and we are all Inspired as we carry on the 
debate on the bill this afternoon. I hope 
that on a subsequent occasion the gentle¬ 
man from Illinois may find time and 
oimoxtunlty to enlarge upon his stimu¬ 
lating discussion. 

Mr. Chairman, this is a bill making 
appropriations for the District of Co¬ 
lumbia for the fiscal year which begins 
July 1.1945. 

This year, due to other assignments, 
our subcommittee could no longer avail 
Itself of the very excellent advice and as¬ 
sistance of Congressmen Anderson. Nor- 
EELL. WuiTTrai, and Dworshak. However, 
we had the privilege of initiating as new 
members Congressmen Curlet. O’Brien. 
Gore, and Horan. These distinguished 
gentlemen are all schooled in municipal 
affairs and bring sotmd and experienced 
judgment into our deliberations. 

With the exception of a relatively neg¬ 
ligible Federal payment, all of the costs 
of operating the District government 
are defrayed out of tax revenues col¬ 
lected by the District government. 

This subcommittee, it must be remem¬ 
bered. is not alone interested in appro¬ 
priations but is also very vitally inter¬ 
ested in District revenue availabUity. 
Congress has wisely provided that the 
District of Columbia cannot go into debt 
except by special permission from the 
Congress, and we must therefore be as¬ 
sured that the money we are appropri¬ 
ating Is available. 

I am pleased to report that as of this 
period the District is in an excellent 
financial condition. Notwithstanding 
the fact that the Federal payment of 
$6,000,000 is less than 10 pei cent of the 
total appropriations for the District, we 
can report that since 1940 over $16.- 
000.000 has been paid on indebtedness. 
The IMstrfet of Columbia government is 
debt tree and in addition we are sup- 
Sfiementing the $5,000,000 capital reserve 
fund of last year with another $5,000,000. 

Thie amount of nearly $65,000,000 is 
being recommended in this bill. 

This amount reflects a decrease of 
$4,800,000 under the current year’s ap¬ 
propriation. Excluding the cost of over¬ 
time for the current fiscal year, the 
amount recommended Is still about $800,- 
000 under the current appropriation. 

The District budget far many years 
was a Chinese puzrie to almost every¬ 
one. We accomplished something worth 
while last year in simplifying It. The 
benefits extend beyond making the 
budget itself more understandable, for 
with a previous total of 215 separate 
items reduced to 05. we have a clearer 
pl^ure of the present organization of 
thelMstrict government. 

Let there be no misunderstanding 
about It. the budget sent to our com¬ 
mittee was a ptirely local budget. It was 
not prepared by the Federal Bureau of 
the Bu^et as in past yearn, but was 
prepared by our local ollldals and 


checked by the Federal Bureau without 
the deletion of a sinide Item. 

Only a few years ago the Federal Bu¬ 
reau of the Budget took full responsi- 
blltty for the local estimates sent to Con¬ 
gress. District officials were called before 
that Bureau to defend and justify every 
item. That condition has been changed 
and the responsibility is now In local 
officials. The three Commissioners and 
the budget officer give a full and com¬ 
plete hearing to every department head. 
These hearings last about 2 full weeks. 
Thereafter, a public hearing is arranged 
for all citizens interested in items appear¬ 
ing in the proposed budget. Citizen 
groups also have hearings before the 
Board of Education, the Recreation 
Board, and other agencies of the District 
government. 

Notwithstanding all these opportuni¬ 
ties to be heard and to settle differences. 
Members of the House must also be caned 
into some of the controversies regardless 
of the manifold duties and responsibili¬ 
ties placed upon them during wartime. 
M^nbers of Congress are vitally inter¬ 
ested in District affairs: they realize that 
this is the Nation’s Capital and a city set 
apart for aU our people. They are willing 
to give of their time to District problems, 
but it does appear to me that the citizen 
groups should first go through regular 
channels and then submit, with their 
complaints, adequate and acmirate state- 
ments. Our subcommittee had before it 
many citizens. They had at least a full 
day and many valuable contributions 
were made, but you might be interested 
in knowing that not a single individual 
pointed to a single item that might be 
reduced a single cent. 

I have observed over the years what 
appears to be an unfortunate sequence 
of events. Just before our hearings be¬ 
gin a considerable amount of agitation 
takes place. A few years ago it was the 
Police Department; the following year 
the Water Department; in 1943 Qallinger 
Hospital took the headlines; last year 
Health Department and Welfare, and 
this year Welfare. I recall that last year 
I. personally, with members of my com¬ 
mittee. visited a number of District in¬ 
stitutions. The headlines covered the 
same items we have been reading about 
recently, particularly the Industrial 
Home School, the National Training 
School for Girls, the jail, and so forth. 
Conditions were certainly unsatisfactory. 
Manpower shortage was acute then, as 
now. BuikUngs were in bad shape and 
have been for years. The Industrial 
Home School is on Navy Department 
property and must be moved. Frioritles 
for new buildings were unattainable. 
Even in the bufldlngs considered essen¬ 
tial and for whldb priorities can be ob¬ 
tained the materials used are said to be 
unsatisfactory. Bfany problems are ap¬ 
parent and one of the first is a pdU^ 
matter which the citizens should first de¬ 
termine. That has to do with larger de¬ 
tention institutions as distinguished from 
home care. This is a very Important 
problem which calls for a considerable 
amount of thought. 

Thu might be interested in knowing 
that In 1041 there was appropriated 
$3,670 for the pr^aratUmol plaao IPr a 


new receiying home. Ih 1942. $112,600 
was appropriated for its oohstruction. 
Nothtog was done. Thereafter, in 1944 
we appropriated $30,000 for a new site for 
a new receiving home, and we approved 
in September 1045 a supplemental re¬ 
quest for plans costing $12,000 for a new 
receiving home and classification center 
to cost approximately $285,000. 

We are including this item of $285,000 
in this bill with specific instructions that 
this bufiding be built now. 

m addition, last year we appropriated 
$100,000 for a site for the National Train¬ 
ing School for Girls to be located near 
Laurel. Md., and made available $40,000 
for repairs of existing buildings on that 
site. 

In the supplemental of this year re¬ 
ferred to we also approved plan money 
for a new home for the aged with $120.- 
000 for a heating plant to be started im¬ 
mediately. 

In this bill we are providing for a new 
pediatric building to cost $850,000. and 
a new laboratory building to cost $190,- 
000 In addition to a superintendent’s 
residence and an incinerator at Qallinger 
Municipal Hoapltal, 

We are not unwilling to appropriate 
the taxpayers’ money, but we want to be 
sure that we are not doing it in a hap¬ 
hazard manner, because we have an ob¬ 
ligation not alone to the few who may 
be most vocal but to the thousands upon 
thousands of fine people who make this 
their place of residence. These flare-ups 
just before our hearings start no longer 
Impress me. Highly emotional, over- 
zealous professional witnesses, and pub¬ 
licity seekers no longer attract my in¬ 
terest. 

The population within the District is in 
excess of 925.000 and far in excess of a 
million in the metropolitan area. This 
city funilshed over 90.000 of its sons and 
daughters to the armed forces. Two 
thousand one hundred and six men were 
called for service from the District gov¬ 
ernment and over 1.200 positions remain 
vacant. The war impact hit the city 
hard but notwithstanding it has thuc for 
come through with colors Hying. 

A great change began to take place in 
Washington when our Federal Govern¬ 
ment commenced the setting up of ma- 
riilnery to aid the forces against Hitler 
In the iffocurement of needed war mate¬ 
rials. The offices here of Britian and 
other countries of the British Common¬ 
wealth, of China, and others allied in the 
fight of free people commenced wholesale 
employment of Washington citizens. 
Thus began what continued to be a con¬ 
stant flow increasing the population 
from some 660J>00 in 1940 to 925.000 to¬ 
day. Many of these workers from your 
home State and mi n e perhaps will stay, 
many may return, but in any event I 
think that the majoril^ will agree that 
the District govemmeirt has done a mag¬ 
nificent job in these days of unprece¬ 
dented quick expansion. 

A quarter of a oedluiy ago the annual 
budget of the Olstriet was approxhnately 
$u.000.000. Today $70400,000 Is hardly 
adequate. 

Problems tie becoming increasingly 
oampiex. Less than 60 percent of the 
area is now tasablei 
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and operation costs are gettlnf danger¬ 
ously close to revenue availability. Un¬ 
doubtedly the municipal authorities will 
soon be speaking in terms of increased 
taxation. 

I cannot help but feel a great degree of 
sympathy for the taxpaying Washing¬ 
tonian. 

More than a hundred years ago the 
committee appointed by the Common 
Council of Alexandria to urge Congress 
to re-cede that portion of the District of 
Columbia which was formerly a part of 
the Commonwealth of Virginia began 
their memorial by saying: 

When we remind the committee that we 
are a disfranchised people, deprived of all 
those political rights and privileges so dear 
to an American citizen and the possession 
of which is so well calculated to elevate and 
dignify the human character * * * we 

are almost inclined to say nothing more. 

I know of no good reason why the cit¬ 
izens of Washington should remain in a 
state of vassalage when no right-think¬ 
ing person can perceive any substantial 
benefit resulting therefrom to the rest of 
the Nation. 

The sons and daughters of Washing¬ 
tonians fight, bleed, and die that other 
nations might be free. The residents 
here pay national taxes and obey na¬ 
tional laws. 

We have an extra obligation to be care¬ 
ful about what we do because there is no 
Representative on the floor that is duly 
elected to express the will of the people 
of Washington. 

We will not permit the standard of 
service and efficiency to be lessened to 
any great degree and we have given and 
will continue to give each need careful 
consideration. 

This bill is prepared to assure a safe, 
sound financial condition. Next year is 
going to be more difficult because 1 am 
persuaded to believe that salary stand¬ 
ardization with other needs is going to 
place a very heavy burden on the rev¬ 
enues of the District. 

I do not want to burden the Members 
with a lengthy and minutely detailed 
discussion from the standpoint of the 
chairman of the subcommittee. Suffice 
to say, the members of the subcommittee 
spent a number of days in hearing wit¬ 
nesses presented by the various depart¬ 
ments of the city of Washington. The 
Increases sought to be obtained were 
granted to a large extent, yet the com¬ 
mittee drastically reduced the appropri¬ 
ations in those fields and spheres where¬ 
in we thought a reduction could be made 
without doing any permanent harm. 

We were mindful at all times of the 
fact that there being no elected repre¬ 
sentative of the people here nor of the 
taxpayers it was incumbent upon us as 
Members of Congress to substitute for 
such an elected representative. The Re¬ 
publican and Democratic members of our 
subcommittee did not divide on partisan 
lines and generally agreed or disagreed 
as a unit on any particular proposal. We 
considered the fervent pleas of many 
well-meaning citizens here who are moti¬ 
vated solely by a desire to give increased 
benefit to the indigent and needy. We 
did our best in order to try to improve 
the lot of the needy and the unfortunate 


In the District of Columbia, but we were 
aware at all times that once you start 
on a subsistence program, once you let 
the camel get its nose under the tent» 
you soon are faced with a very extended 
program and the pressing requests to 
pass laws authorizing appropriations to 
expand and implement such new under¬ 
takings. We must circumscribe our al¬ 
truism by the safeguards of vigilance and 
caution. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairma n, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COFFEE. Isrield. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I was In¬ 
terested in the gentleman’s statement 
about the bill but was wondering if the 
committee made any determination of 
the need for policemen in the District of 
Columbia. Is the District police force 
adequate? 

Mr. COFFEE. I may say to the gen¬ 
tleman from South Dakota that the Dis¬ 
trict is not fully staffed in its police 
force, that there are a number of vacant 
positions which they expect to fill during 
the coming fiscal year with the return of 
veterans from war service; but we did 
reduce the number by 100 in the vacant 
positions, not those actually working. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. With the 
force understaffed what was the com¬ 
mittee’s attitude about permitting mem¬ 
bers of the police force during duty hours 
taking time to practice in the Metro¬ 
politan Police Band? 

Mr. COFFEE. The attitude of the 
committee was that insofar as there was 
no appropriation made or sought for the 
Police Band that we would not pass upon 
the merits or demerits of such band. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. But the 
committee does provide for* all members 
of the police force. 

Mr. COFFEE. I see what the gentle¬ 
man means. The matter of compensa¬ 
tion and the time which was devoted by 
the men to the matter of rehearsing did 
not come up. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Washington has ex¬ 
pired. 

Mr. COFFEE. Mr, Chairman. I yield 
myself five additional minutes. 

There was no* discussion. I may say to 
the gentleman from South Dakota, about 
the time that was used by the policemen 
on the Police Band, although it was gen¬ 
erally recognized that there was measur¬ 
able improvement in morale due to the 
operation of a police band in the city of 
Washington. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. The 
thing that occurred to me was that with 
the police force understaffed, as I under¬ 
stand it is by some 300. it is rather 
strange that they should permit more 
than 60 members of the force to spend 
more than half their time practicing for 
the band. 

Mr. COFFEE. I may say to the gen¬ 
tleman from South Dakota that there 
was no discussion of that. No one 
brought up the question of how much 
time these policemen spent in practicing 
for the police band. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. At that 
time Major Kelly, now Colonel Kelly, told 
me there were 62 members of the police 
force in the band here. A few were re¬ 


tired members, but it worked out that 
there were something around 60 who at 
that time were putting in about half 
their time practicing in the band. It 
seems strange that that should be al¬ 
lowed when they were seeking additional 
members of the force at that time. I 
asked him how they worked it with these 
men taken off their duty. He said that 
some other men took, on a double beat. 

I asked him something about the protec¬ 
tion that could be afforded with the force 
spread out so thin over larger beats and 
he said that it was helpful, that they had 
this large group together, that if there 
should be a riot call or ansrthlng they 
would know where that group was and 
would not have to call them together. I 
suggested to him that as a matter of ad¬ 
ministration in the police force It might 
be well to take some of these men off the 
beats and just have them grouped to¬ 
gether ansrway, which would save calling 
them together In case of a riot call. But 
he did not seem to get the force of that 
observati on as far as I could see. 

Mr. COFFEE. I shall be glad to take 
up that matter with Colonel Kelly and 
also to discuss it with the chairman of 
the District Policy Committee, the gen¬ 
tleman from West Virginia IMr. Ran¬ 
dolph], with a view to seeing what we can 
do to get at the situation in an efficient 
fashion. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. It seems 
get full-time service, 
to me tha t onl y those on his staff should 

Mr. COFFEE. I appreciate the gen¬ 
tleman’s contribution. 

The matter of detailed appropriations 
for the District of Columbia is set forth 
fully in the bill and in the report on the 
bill. We have a great problem here in 
the District of Columbia in connection 
with such institutions as the Zoo which 
are in fact national in character but the 
expenses for which are assumed by the 
District of Columbia. Then we have 
certain institutions like St. Elizabeths 
Hospital, 60 percent of the expense of 
which is ^sumed by the District of Co¬ 
lumbia taxpayers, though they have no 
control or jurisdiction over the opera¬ 
tions of St. Elizabeths Hospital. 

We have a large number of people who 
gravitate to the National Capital by 
reason of its being the National Capital 
but who become a burden on the tax¬ 
payers of the District of Columbia by 
reason of their temporary residence here. 

We have a soldiers’ and sailors’ home 
out on Pennsylvania Avenue SE. for 
which we allowed $15,500 this year which 
is in fact a home or sort of temporary 
resting place for veterans coming from 
all over the Nation who are here in the 
National Capital to prosecute their claims 
In connection with veterans’ compensa¬ 
tion and other matters. It Is not prop¬ 
erly a charge against the taxpayers of 
the District of Columbia, but since the 
90’s it has been assumed by the Dis¬ 
trict taxpayers because of their kindly 
feeling for the veterans of all the wars 
and a desire to provide a place for them. 
It is maintained out on Pennsylvania 
Avenue and we are hopeful that in the 
^next year we will be able to find some 
other sponsor for the institution so that 
the District taxpayers, who technically 
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and in all fairness should not be called 
upon to assume that burden* may be 
relieved of that load. 

It might be interesting for the Mem¬ 
bers to know that the lire department 
in the city of Washington is one of the 
most efficient in Nation and that the 
per capita Ices in the city of Washing¬ 
ton is only lii e&aJU, whereas the national 
average among niajor cities is about 
twice that Zn fact* the National Board 
of f^e Underwriters regards a lire loss 
of lUO per mudta as low. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Washington has ex¬ 
pired. 


Mr. COFP^. Mr. Chairman. I yield 
myself live additional minutes. 

Mr. Chairman* the poUoe dqiartment 
of the city of Waidiington* which has 
come in for considenble cfiacusskm off 
and on in the newspapers, is on the whoJe 
a very sattsfactorr pohce force. The 
number of clearanoes of major crimes 
here^that is* what the pohce call con¬ 
viction of a man arrested and apin^- 
hended for a felony—Is far higher than 
the national average. 

We maintain a police academy in the 
city of Washington run by the police 
department and to which are permitted 
to be sent representatives of other 
agencies that have something to do with 
policing, such as the military police, die 
naval police, park police and groups of 
that character. They have lectures de¬ 
livered by eminent experts on penology 
from throughout the cmmtry. Some 
Members of Congress who are conversant 
with that subject are invited as guest 
lecturers likewise. 

The police department cm the whole 
has kept crime down here very efllciently. 
If you will recall the police department as 
it was here 20 years ago and contrast it 
with the situation today you cannot help 
but be favorably impressed by the shcmr- 


ing. 

Mr. Chairman, we have a situation 
with respect to the public schools here 
which is peculiar. That is. we have an 
excess of population in certain portions 
of Washington where the schools are 
overcrowded* whereas there are other 
sectioiis of Wa^iineton where the popu¬ 
lation is less than it was before and 
the schools are underpopulated. The 
school beasd wanted us to appropriate a 
very substantial sum for the erecticm 
in wartime of a vast number of new 
school buUdings and the eommittee did 
recommend to the Congvess the enact¬ 
ment of legislation providiiig for sub¬ 
stantial Jjaprovements and expansion of 
the school system* and piaiif for many 
mare. It was very vigiiaat In hs exami- 
naUon of the Budget esUiaetes* of the 
Justifications and the *rfftinMWir of wit¬ 
nesses to ascertain to what oWeidiit will 
be sound practice now in wartlase»<ooa- 
(dderlng the war swollen pnjTiilstton In 
Washington* to put permanent hnprcNse** 
m e nt s in various secUons of the city* ih 
view of the iodt, that we could not aatlot* 
pate with aopmaiey or certainty just how 
tong those swoltofi populations would re- 
iddn In the paitSCdlar areas where they 
axiMiW preset^ Hhe pubUc welfare 
instltufitons of thC; ||bdrict of Columbia 
wr^nms. We a board of public 
spirtted dtlsens appblfited by the Com- 


mtosioners whose duty it Is to handle the 
conduct of welfsire institutions* UKduded 
In which are the jail and the District 
Penitentiary at Ijorton. These men and 
women who comprlae the Welfare Board 
attempt to operate these wdtfare Institu¬ 
tions. They are up against a very diO- 
cult problem because they have inherited 
a large number of antiquated welfare 
buildings* most of whkh are in process of 
being replaced, for which we hope to 
secure substitutes in the years next en¬ 
suing. 

There is a great clamor which arises 
from welfare groups Uiroughout the city 
for more generous increases In the al¬ 
lotments to be made to indigents, for 
numerous increases in child welfare* for 
more institutlona to take care cd the 
needy. There is conflict among the 
public-spirited groups as to whether a 
delinquent or deserted child who comes 
from a broken-up family should be 
placed in an institution and given insti¬ 
tutional care or whether* on the other 
hand* It should be turned oym* to a pri¬ 
vate home and thus private domiciliary 
care be given to that child and the foster 
parents of the child be given adequate 
funds with which to pay for bringing it 
up. We had testimony before the com¬ 
mittee diametrically oiH>osite in that re¬ 
spect. We had a distinguished member 
of the Catholic CSiurch* Father 0*Grady* 
who insisted that the only way these 
children should be Ukesm care of would 
be in private homes where they oould 
be given paternal and maternal care and 
the loving affection they need* and de- 
liOored the fact that the Washington 
Welfare Board continued to be attached 
to or devoted to the Idea of more and 
more institutions for the handling or 
housing of children who fall into that 
category. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman* I yield 
myself such time as I may require. 

Mr. Chairman, I wi^ to compliment 
our able chairman for the Atie job he 
has done for the District of Columbia 
and the Congress in relaUOQ to this ap¬ 
propriation bill. The gentleman from 
Washington CMr. OotTEEl* speikte a lot 
of time in hearkm he covers all the 
Items which shouldbecovered, as a read¬ 
ing of them will disclose. Anyone who 
wants to find out what is going on in the 
District government can by reading the 
hearings find a good explanation of 
Just how the government of the Dis¬ 
trict functions. Of eourso* it is a bif 
Job to run the business of tile pistrict 
because of the fact that there we have 
most of the problems of a State and most 
of the problems of a county as well as 
all the problems of a municipality in 
addition to a number of other prcMems 
peculiar to the Capital of the United 
States. So it Is a big Job to caivy on 
the administration of the District of C3o- 
lumbla. Generally spetOdiif* I tiiink tiie 
District Commissioners and the staffs of 
various agendas are performlae their 
duties well. 


I have been somewhat critical of 
tain things in the poUoe department. Z 
mmem to me that our imhm tfepartiw 
emphasis OB pottiiM 
Ffiiwj ff g tickeU on cars than It dim m 
c a tm t w thieves, t mm sure mamr mBt 
agmwltli that statement. Zseesonm oi 


my oofieagues are nodding their bends. 
I do think the department has made a 
rather poor record regarding the appre- 
hensHm of thims. robbers* and othes 
outlaws who commit all kinds of cfimes 
and petty lareeny In the DIstrlot. I am 
sure I am Justified in making that criti- 
dsm. Of course we want our traffic laws 
obeyed* but I believe the majority of the 
people in the District feel that the 
District of Columbia police have been 
rather lax In the apprdiension of these 
bad boys who seem to get away witii al¬ 
most evmcy kind of thievery you can 
imagine. I hope the police department 
will take cogni^ce of this weakness and 
make the much-needed, corrections. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Califmiia. Mr. 
Chairman* will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENSEN. I yield to my good 
friend the gentleman from California. 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. The 
gentleman mentioned the subject of 
overtime parking tickets and touched on 
a matter that I think all of us have to 
consider from time to time. As the gen¬ 
tleman knows, there are located around 
town in the vicinity of most of the Gov¬ 
ernment buildings and other sections of 
the city certain areas that are restricted 
for the use of individuals whose cars 
carry congressional tags or official Gov¬ 
ernment tags. Does not the gentleman 
agree with me that if the Police Depart¬ 
ment here would keep those areas free 
for Members of Congress who have to 
go downtown to transact official business 
with one of the Government agencies* 
there would be fewer Instances of Mem¬ 
bers of Congress perhaps parking their 
cars in spots where overtime parking 
tickets arc nsd^urally accumulatki? If 
the gentleman has been downtown re¬ 
cently he has noticed that these official 
parking places are usually filled with 
cars that do not carry official tags. 
When we go to the Government depart¬ 
ments with very Uttie time at our dis¬ 
posal. and in a hurry, as we always are. 
we find no place to park, because the 
places that are supposed to be reserved 
for our cars are already filled. 

Mr. JENSEN. I am sure the gentle¬ 
man is right In that observation. But 
owing to the fact that I do not have a car 
of my own now, I must take a taxi when 
I go to a department, run in and take 
care of the business at hand* and then 
catch a taxi hack to my office or to the 
floor* so 1 do not know much about the 
co ngr essiona l parking situation at the 
present time; but X do know that when I 
(Ud own an automobUe I did have some 
trouble in respect to what the gentleman 
refers. 

As my coUeaguea know* the gen^man 
from Nebraska £Mr. Soprsiil, ranking 
minority member of this oommlttee* has 
been very dUigent la his work on this 
oommlttee. He sat through all the 
hearings. X am pinch hitting tor Mr. 
SxiFAM today as he has been ddbgated 
to the San Frsndaeo Conference. Hence 
hisabseaceb 

JAr. Ch a i rm a n * i yield 15 mliiMfcei to 
the BeitijeaMA laomCattlanila Ax- 
ansoMl* who wishes to Hwak ont of 
order. 

Air. ANXMEtfiON of cmmoOtL Mr* 
CBairaiin* A imyo asitod IM 5^ 
order to dlscusii In detail one of themffi- 
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jects mentioned by the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Dirksut] in his very able 
report to the House a short time ago in 
connection with his trip around the 
world. He mentioned in the course of 
his remarks the subject of the exchange 
rate and the payment of our men and 
women in the service in foreign countries. 
As most of you know, I introduced a 
resolution of inquiry a couple of months 
ago which was referred to the Committee 
on Military Affairs, inquiring on what 
legal basis the War Department pays our 
men and women in the service abroad in 
what is known as legal local currency 
rather than in American dollars. The 
War Department replied to that in some 
detail, but stated in making their reply 
that the report was confidential and 
could not be released to the public but 
that it is available to the Members of 
Congress through the Committee on Mili¬ 
tary Affairs. I would like to give the 
Members a little of the background and 
the reasons for introducing House Reso¬ 
lution 150.' I think perhaps I have had 
the same experience my colleagues have 
had in receiving complaints from men 
and v/omen in the service abroad and 
from their families in connection with 
the very low rate of exchange in Prance. 
So I address my remarks particularly to 
that. I have received a number of let¬ 
ters fzom some of my constituents at 
home, from men and women in the serv¬ 
ice from California, asking why their 
American dollar was only worth about 
20 cents at the official rate of exchange 
in Prance. I wrote to the War Depart¬ 
ment. and under date of January 27, 
received a reply which I shall ask to in¬ 
corporate with my remarks. The letter 
is as follows: 

January 27, 1945, 

Hon. Jack Z. Anderson, 

houac of RepreBcniatives, 

• Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Anderson : This is in reply to your 
letter of January 16, 1946. addressed to Chief, 
Finance Office, United States Army, on the 
subject of French-franc-exchange rate. 

I am glad to be able to assure you that there 
Is a misapprehension on the part of your con¬ 
stituents relative to this matter. United 
States troops, no matter where located, are 
paid the full amoxmt approved by the Con¬ 
gress in United States dollars or equivalent 
thereof in legal tender local currency, as in¬ 
dicated below, and deductions therefrom, if 
any, such as allotments, are purely volun¬ 
tary on the part of the individual member of 
the United States Army. Pay and allotment 
records of United States military personnel 
are always computed and processed In dol¬ 
lars and It is the policy of the War Depart¬ 
ment wherever practicable to disburse the 
unallotted portion of the pay of Army per¬ 
sonnel serving abroad in the legal tender 
currency of the foreign country concerned, 
based on exchange rates established ollioially. 
United States dollar currency Is not legal 
tender in France, taking that country as an 
example. Therefore. If our soldiers were paid 
in France In dollar currency, they would be 
placed in a position of either obtaining francs 
for local expenditures at the oillolal rate 
(which facility is made available to United 
States military personnel through Army dis¬ 
bursing officers) or of procuring francs 
through black-market channels which would 
be in violation of the law in France. 

For your information the rate of exchange 
which has been established between the 
French franc and the United States dollar 
is 49.6663 francs to the doUar. A rate of 200 
franca to the British pound sterling has 


been similarly established. These rates were 
selected by the French authorities and ac¬ 
cepted by the Allied Governments prior to 
D-day. 

The prevailing high prices of certain goods 
in French markets to which your constituent 
refers are considered to be due primarily to 
local shortages of goods, to the disorganiza¬ 
tion of civilian transportation and distribu¬ 
tion facilities, and to the general economic 
disruption which follows enemy occupation 
and military operations. 

Under these conditions it has been recog¬ 
nized by the Army that uncontrolled spend¬ 
ing by our soldiers (which would be intensi¬ 
fied if they obtained their francs at black- 
market rates) would tend to aggravate the 
inflationary situation in France. Efforts 
have been made, therefore, with considerable 
success, to encourage our soldiers to send 
back to the United Slates as much money as 
possible out of the pay which they draw, and 
to discourage expenditures by them in 
French stores and restaurants. Whenever 
our troops turn in their francs for remit¬ 
tance to this country or for deposit with com¬ 
pany officers, the dollar equivalent is again 
computed at the official rate of exchange. 

So far as actual spending by American 
military personnel through civilian channels 
is concerned, our soldiers arc affected mainly 
by the high prices of luxury goods, since all 
subsistence requirements arc furnished by 
the Army, and since they can obtain a wide 
range of convenience and semiluxury articles 
through Army post exchanges at American 
prices, as well as many free services through 
the American Red Cross. 

I trust that the foregoing will serve as a 
satisfactory basis for reply to youf constitu¬ 
ent’s inquiry. In accordance with your re¬ 
quest. the enclosures are returned herewith. 

Sincerely yours. 

Edward W. Smith, 

Brigadier General, GSC Deputy Chief, 

Legislative and Liaison Division. 

As a further background, I would like 
to quote at this point from a radio broad¬ 
cast made by Pulton Lewis while he was 
in PVance, which broadcast is dated Feb¬ 
ruary 2. 1945. 

Mr. Lewis said a.s follows in speaking 
of the exchange rate: 

That, by tlie way, is one thing that seems 
to annoy the American boys here the most. 
The official exchange rate for the French 
franc Is 2 cents, so that you exchange two 
American dollars for 100 French francs. The 
true exchange rate in international circles, 
however, is a half cent, so the net result Is 
that all prices are four times what they should 
be In American dollars. It may be that this 
arbitrary exchange rate was set deliberately 
to prevent the Americans here from buying 
too heavily of the already short supplies in 
Paris, but It is pretty tough on the GI’s and 
even on the officers who are stationed here. 
There is no use In a soldier’s getting leave 
for Paris because one evening's entertainment 
would cost him a month’s salary. A thimble¬ 
sized Martini cocktail costs the equivalent of 
$1.60. 

Fulton Lewis did not drop the matter 
at that point. He said that when he 
returned to this country he would have 
more to say on the subject, and on Feb¬ 
ruary 16. in another broadcast, he made 
the following statement which I shall 
also insert in the Rbcord at this point: 

In France, there is no question but that 
the present exchange rate of 60 French francs 
to the American dollar—^whlch X mentioned 
to you the other night—is manifsstly un¬ 
fair to the GZ. although It is not reaUy the 
Army’s fault. It is rather something that 
was demanded by the VkenCh Government 
In the form of the French Committee for 


Liberation back in Africa, before the lib¬ 
eration, and, on Investigation here In Wash¬ 
ington this afternoon, I find that the present 
de Gaulle Government continues to Insist 
upon It, hesplte the fact that the exchange 
rate in French commercial circles and on 
the Bourse In Paris is 250 French francs to 
the dollar. Remember, that we pay our G1 
Joes in French francs, and remember, too, 
that wie do so at the rate of 50 francs to the 
dollar, and the French people themselves 
rate the dollar as being worth 260—Just five 
times as many. Officials here in Washington 
say that part of the reason for the low value 
of the franc on the Bourse is that many 
French people, lacking confidence in the 
stability and Integrity of French Govern¬ 
ment finance, wanted to change their French 
francs into sound American doUars, and. 
therefore, the demand for actual phyplcal 
American (and also British) currency is so 
high that the value of the franc has fallen 
to two-fifths of a cent, Instead of 2 cents, 
which is the pegged value as demanded by 
‘the French Government. They explain that 
the Bourse transactions are strictly Illegal 
and are really black market, which is hardly 
an explanation, because the black market— 
in money and materials and everything 
else—is Just about all there is in France. 
You can't find any white market, and de¬ 
spite any amount of explanation and theo¬ 
rizing. the final result remains, that this 
whole system is purely and simply a process 
of artificially propping up the French franc 
at the expense of the American G1 Joe. who 
is fighting the war. The effect is that he. 
out of his paltry pay, is being forced to pay 
the bill for the French people, and it seems 
rather a tough pill to force down his throat. 

1 assure you that he does not like it, and the 
officers of the Army do not like it, and it’s 
no good to say. well, you shouldn’t be buy¬ 
ing French stuff anyway, you should be send¬ 
ing your money back home and putting it in 
savings. That is not the affair of the Gov¬ 
ernment here in Washington. It is not the 
business of any Washington bureau head to 
decide how the OI shall dispose of his money. 

I heartily agree with that statement. 
I do not see why our men and women in 
the service should be asked to prop up 
the French franc and as a direct result 
of that find that their dollar is worth 
exactly 20 cents. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. I 
yield. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Do I correctly under¬ 
stand the gentleman to state that the 
United States Government buys French 
francs from the French Government at 
the rate of 50 francs to the dollar, when 
the actual rate is something like 250 
francs to the dollar? 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. That 
is exactly right. The rate on the open 
market is 250 francs for one American 
dollar. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Then what we are 
doing is to give the French 80 cents out 
of every dollar that is paid to OI Joe. Is 
that correct? 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. That 
is the way it looks to me. 

Mr. HINSHAW. In other words, that 
80 cents is clear profit to the French 
when it comes to purchasing materials 
from us, if they do purchase any? 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. Well. 
I do not know who the profit accrues 
^to. It would naturally seem it would 
go to the French, but the fact of the 
matter is that when our Q1 Joe gets 
paid under the official exchange rate his 
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dollar is worth 20 cento. Instead of get¬ 
ting 260 francs he geb 06 francs to the 
dollar, and he does not like It. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Certainly we must 
buy those francs through our Treasury 
DcniMutment. and* as you say, pay $l 
for every 50 francs. If those francs are 
only worth two-llfths of a cent, some¬ 
body Is getting a big profit and it is not 
the QI. 

Blr.AMinaiSONofCaUfornla. Some¬ 
body is aetUng stung, and I do not think 
it is the French. 

M6w, I wish to make reference to an 
article which appeared in one of the 
Califconla papers written by Leslie Bain, 
who also has been in Europe and made 
a study of this subject. I would like to 
quote this one paragraidi from his col¬ 
umn. He says: 

In other words, our soldiers witb,out being 
asked about It, have to underwrite the sta- 
bUleatlon of the French currency by aacri- 
fleing 80 cents out of every $1 they receive 
from this Nation while serving in the Army. 

The entire article reads as follows: 

Washington Blaird for MAaKirsfxs 
(By Leslie Bain) 

Secretary of War Stimson revealed that 
there are 11.000 AWOL American soldiers In 
the European theater, half of whom are 
involved in biack-maiket operations. Un¬ 
doubtedly the recent death sentences for OX 
black marketeers in Paris Increased the num¬ 
ber of deserters. Those who fear prosecu¬ 
tion for selling United States milit^ sup¬ 
plies are escaping in great ntunbers rather 
than taking a chance before a court martial. 
This is all very reprehensible but far from 
surprising. 

Several months ago, reporting from Fiance. 
X pointed out that our senseless mcmetary 
poiUoy in Europe Is turning our boys Into 
black marketeers in sheer self-defense. What 
with deductions of various kinds, an Ameri¬ 
can soldier In France is getting paid today 
less than the price of one meal per month. 
He loees four-fifths of his pay because he is 
being paid in worthless francs Instead of good , 
dollars at the rate of 50 francs to the dollar 
Instead of 250 francs, which is the real value 
at the United States dollar on the open mar¬ 
ket. This exchange rate was set arbitrarily 
in Washington on the theory that a heavy 
dollar infta would further deteriorate the 
value of francs and we ought to do aU we 
can to tMdp an Allied Nation. 

In other words, our soldiers, without being 
aiked alNilit it. have to underwrite the sta- 
btllMtlon of ftaiiCh currency by sacrincing 
80 cents out of 01 they receive from this 
Nation for serving In tlie Amy. 

Tbs French ouitsiioy Is worthless because 
vast quantities of it were printed by the 
Oermans and no one In authority can pos¬ 
sibly know the amount in dreulatlon, this, 
quite obvloualy apart from the fact that the 
yvench Oovemment has no baOIng tor the 
flood of paper currency left bslilnd by the 
Naais. The ones who are beeped by ^ artm- 
cisA pegging of the franc to thO idktflar at 
60 to 1 are the Oermans and thalr.FtonCli 
ccdlaborators who are cashing in thdlr Uter- 
man-lsiuCd money. * ^ 

:Fr«Qfdi money being worthless, pTldas aso 
sky high, which keeps our servicemen, wtth 
the t&itf tO-fnuQcs-to-si exchange, perpstn*^ 
ally broke. Htspay in most cases isn't enottgh 
to buy him a quart of something or other n 
month, let alone sendlhg some of the beau¬ 
tiful stuff he sees in the shop windows horns 
to hisitoit gm. 

stAioi wAsanunoMr 

8o, OI Joe is buying at the United 

States Ajsny Saohange Post. Thera he can 


get ive packs of dnuirettas per week and 
toilet n eoesi ltt ss, but very little else. If be 
Is any kind of a smoker, five peeks are not 
enou^, so he goes to the Mack market wliere 
he pays 200 francs or more tor one padbage 
of standard teand dgarettss. At his rate 
of exchange therefore, he pays $2 or better 
for a pack. Wbst with four-nfths of his pay 
being given away by hli magnanimous Uncle 
Samuel, how is he go^ to smoke—or 
how long is he g^ng to stay on the straight 
and narrow? 

The temptation is there and the answer 
easy. Moreover, when he is doing some II- 
leie^ trading he la Justifying It by saying to 
himself. '*thi^ are rooking me, so I am rook¬ 
ing them." "They" being a nebulous author¬ 
ity. e combination of the politiotans In Waah- 
Ington, the Army brass hats, and sundry 
other bureatw and commands. 

For stimulating anger In our soldiers, 
nothing can touch the hare-brained mone¬ 
tary policy which is in effect in Italy, north 
Africa, and Vtance. It is a daily irritant 
which intensifies and magnifies other com¬ 
plaints. 

or course, the Army cannot ttfierate in¬ 
subordination. Hence the Seine tribunal 
had no <fiioloe but to sentence the leaders 
of the black marketeers to death. But that 
will not acfive the problem. Someone In 
Washington ought to wake up to the fact 
that something more Is involved in this ex¬ 
change business than a polite political trade 
with the nwnoh Oovemment—^the morale of 
our troops is at stake. 

As Mr. Bain Indicates, the morale of 
our troops is at stake and we cannot af¬ 
ford to jdst ignore the entire subject 
as Just one of those things. 

As I stated previously, on February 
26. I introduced House Resolution 150. 
a resolution of inquiry, a privileged reso¬ 
lution which was referred to the War 
I^epartment by the Conunittee on Mili¬ 
tary Affairs. The War Department was 
unable to reply to the resolution of in¬ 
quiry within the specified time and asked 
for additional time in order to woik up 
a very thoroughgoing report. It took 
them approximately 2 months to do it 
because all of the information necessary 
was not In the War Department; a lot 
of it had to be obtained from the Treas¬ 
ury X^epaitment and the State Depart¬ 
ment. Thfilr report Is now in the bands 
of the Committee on Military Affairs for 
reference by any Member of the House 
who cares to see H; and I suggest that 
all Members see ft, because it presents 
a rather interesting study. 1 was not 
satisfied, however, that the report came 
back here as a confidential matter. 1 
therefore requested the War Department 
to make a further lepott that could be 
made public so that the dMiens of this 
country and the service men, and women 
abroad would know why this policy was 
established, why they were being asked 
to stabilise the French fraiie, and why 
they are sacrificing SO cents out of every 
dollar when Uiey are ptdd in devalued 
francs. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, wifi 
the gentleman yldd? 

Mr. ANDERSOT of CaUfordla. I 

yl^ 

lit. HINSHAW. Has the Departmeo^ 
sent px a statement yet which can be 
inibiic? 

JMh'.l^iraBBSON of Ckdffon^ BW; 
they WPS, and I shall tnchide It with 
myrmatlBs. 


Let me read you m letter from fi OX Joe 
ttmit t think is rather hateresttog. He 
writes: 

Thought X would drop you a Ithe to glvo 
you an imrlght into ons of the biggest OX 
gnpra on this aide of the Atlantlo ae ae^n 
by a eoUUer tram Ood'e ooo&tiy <Oaltlomla). 
Know wui tniareet wm t 

Tbe anbjeot oomoenie the U.te of ekctumge 
of Freneh and Amerieea money. X consider 
the eituatlon currently confronting the 
American soldier In this eountry, from a 
flnanelal standpoint, to be a dtsgraoe and 
anything but fiatterhxg to the butlnees acu¬ 
men of the American diplomats who arranged 
this wholesale robbery. 

We aie paid in iranee on the basis of one 
franc equaung 2 cents. This obviously is un¬ 
fair and oraates a haidahlp on the demghboy 
over here who wishes to buy anything. In 
reality the Freneh frane is worth about Ya 
cent. X bad the prlvUsgs of visiting Paris 
on a recent occasion, and it was my desire 
to buy a few things to send to my mother and 
sister, etc. I was shorirad at the prices be¬ 
ing asked for trinkets hardly worth the ma¬ 
terial of which they were made. For in¬ 
stance, I wanted to buy a small book, show¬ 
ing a bit of the history of Paris. I asked the 
price and was told it eras SOO francs, or $7.30, 
which was ridiculous. Were the franc eval¬ 
uated on the basis of cent, the price would 
have amounted to 11.80. which still would not 
have been a cheap price, but at least it would 
not have been out of reason. By the same 
token a woman's handbag, ordinarily sell¬ 
ing tor $10. would sell for $40, when you figure 
it on the basis of American money. The 
Frenchman Is not unwilling to charge every¬ 
thing the tariff will bear and genially gets 
the last drop of blood he can squaese out. 
It is a question in my mind whether the 
French civilian is charged as much as are tlie 
American soldiers for many things over there. 
However, on Uiis point X have nothing con¬ 
crete to go by, BO wUl make no accusations. 

I understand that the United States had 
much to say re tbe value (exchange) of the 
franc. Recently a commission was appointed 
by Congress to look into this matter, or a 
congressional committee or something, and 
they made no change In the value, which 
was hard to understand. Someone made the 
remark that It was part of the lend-lease 
agreement. X hope we aren't expected to 
make payments on that. 

That is the attitude of just one QI Joe 
over In France. It may be argued by 
some that now that the war in Europe 
is over the present rate of exchange 
should be continued, but 1 call attention 
to tli6 fact that for a long time we are 
going to have thousands and thousands 
of our men and women in the service not 
only In France but in occupied countries. 
If they come back here with that gripe 
still on tbdr chests, it is not going to 
make for very good future relations be- 
tweMi this country and France. I ear¬ 
nestly recommend that the Committee 
on Military Affairs of the House appoint 
a subcommittee to inquire further into 
this subject and see if the present very 
low ra te of exchange cannot be corrected. 

Mr. CCRTX8. Mr. Qialmian, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. Xyleld 
to the genti emaa from Nebraska. 

Mr. CURTIS. By what authority does 
tbe gentleman infer irom that letter 
written by the QI that when he referred 
to Oodw country he was referring to 
Cfiltfoiwiaf 

i«r. momaoH at ewuorau. Be 

mM w, 1 will ny to Ay Bit. 

biwtiM, Irat, M fsr w w« Culfontfra, 
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are concerned, he would not have had 
to say it. We from California would 
have known that when he said Qod*s 
country. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, wiU 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. I yield 
to the gentleman from California. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Would it not be rea¬ 
sonable to assume that these soldiers on 
returning to the United States and feel¬ 
ing that they had been “gypped” to the 
extent of 80 percent of their pay as paid 
in French francs may feel they have a 
Justifiable claim against the United 
States for that 80 percent in dollars? 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. Yes; 
and I think a lot of us would think their 
claims were justified. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired. 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman additional time. 

Mr. RIZLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. I yield 
to the gentleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. RIZLEY. Has the gentleman pur¬ 
sued his investigation to determine 
whether the same conditions prevail in 
the other countries where the GI boys 
have gone as to rates of exchange? 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. My in¬ 
quiry, I may say,to the gentleman, had 
to do principally with Italy and Prance. 
The same situation, perhaps not as bad. 
however, is apt to prevail in certain oc¬ 
cupied countries such as Belgium, the 
Netherlands, and other countries in Eu¬ 
rope. It is my contention that the mat¬ 
ter should be examined into now and 
correction made so that the same con¬ 
dition will not continue. 

Mr. RIZLEY. I certainly share the 
same thought that the gentleman from 
California has. because if we are going 
to build up good will in the future be¬ 
tween this country and all of the occu¬ 
pied countries, and if this same situation 
that the gentleman has told us about in 
reference to Prance prevails all over 
there, it will not make for good will. 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. That 
is Just my point, I will say to the gentle¬ 
man from Oklahoma. We are nqt going 
to build up good will and a friendly re¬ 
lationship with any nation that asks us 
to stabilize their exchange rate at the 
expense of our men and women in the 
service. Now, Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to include with my remarks the fol¬ 
lowing public statement of the War De¬ 
partment on this subject: 

BTATEMIMT OF WAS DIFABTMINT FOUCT OO VIHN- 

INO PAYMENT OF MSMBEBS OF THE UNITED 

BTAnES ARMED FORCBi BEEVXNO OVERSEAS 

Members of the Congress have received nu¬ 
merous Inquiries rs to the basis and methods 
of payment of members of the United States 
armed forces serving overseas and as to the 
use of foreign currencies retained by United 
States mUltary personnel as net pay for ex¬ 
penditure abroad. There are outlined here 
briefly the basic factors which govern the 
War Department policies. 

Ohe pay and allowances of all personnel of 
the armed forces of the United States are 
fixed by act of Congress and are approved by 
the President. The War Department’s basic 
potteles are, therefore, simply and clearly 
deflnedi 


(a) Every soldier, wherever stationed, must • 
receive the full amount to which he Is entitled 
by existing statutes: 

<b) No soldier shall suffer financially be¬ 
cause of assignment to duty in one overseas 
area as against another. 

(c) No soldier shall increase his statutory 
dollar earnings because of the nature or lo¬ 
cation of such assignment overseas. 

While serving abroad the current and fu¬ 
ture financial interests of the American sol¬ 
dier are well safeguarded. 

Under all circumstances, and regardless of 
where American troops are stationed, the 
United States dollar is the imit of currency 
used: 

(a) To compute all War Dopartment pay 
rolls for base pay and allowances, plus any 
statutory increments such as for longevity, 
flying status, foreign service, airborne service, 
medals received, etc. 

(b) For determination by the Secretary of 
War for all overseas per diems, allowances to 
officers and to enlisted men in lieu of rations 
and quarters (Executive Order 9386)) and 
foreign service pay adjustment (Executive 
Order 9449). 

The soldier determines, for himself, the 
extent to which he desires pay-roll deduc¬ 
tions made for: 

(a) Allotments of pay to all types of de¬ 
pendents. 

(b) Regular purchases of war bonds for 
the sake of future financial security. 

(c) Premiums on national service life in¬ 
surance. 

(d) Deposit of any desired amount to his 
account in any bank in the United States. 

In addition, deposits (for enlisted per¬ 
sonnel only) in soldiers’ deposit account, 
which draws 4 percent Interest, may be made 
at the time of drawing pay. The United 
States dollar is used for all of these calcula¬ 
tions. After any or all of the foregoing de¬ 
ductions have been made, as voluntarily au¬ 
thorized by the soldier, he draws the remain¬ 
der of his net pay at any Army installation 
In local currency at the official rate of ex¬ 
change. The local currency so acquired is 
bona flde legal tender of the country In¬ 
volved, thus protecting the soldier from re¬ 
ceiving counterfeit or obsolete coins or bills 
or any currency declared nonlegal tender by 
military authority and/or by the newly con¬ 
stituted indigenous government. 

Pursuant to law, and regulations issued 
thereunder, world-wide facilities have been 
made available by the Army to permit mili¬ 
tary personnel, entirely at their own option, 
to make allotments from their pay to various 
types of dependents, to pay premiums on 
their insurance policies, to make personal 
remittances to the United States, to make 
deposits In any American institution, and to 
purchase war bonds. All of these tranao- 
tioDS are effected entirely in dollars, regard¬ 
less of where the soldier may be stationed, 
and the soldier is free to dispose of all or 
any part of his pay by one or more of these 
methods. ^ 

In actual practice, only a small fraction of 
the soldier’s earning power is ever converted 
Into a foreign currency. The balance re¬ 
maining after the above-mentioned deduo- 
tions is payable in the local currency Of 
the country in which the soldier is drawing 
his pay. The amounts to be paid are con¬ 
verted from dollars into local currency at 
the official rate of exchange. Much of this 
local currency is used by the soldier to make 
purchases through Army channels, such as in 
post exchanges and at Quartermaster com¬ 
missaries. The prices at which the soldier 
may acquire all manner of personal necessi¬ 
ties, light foodstuffs and beverages, local 
souvenirs and products bought wholesale by 
the exchange service, and generally consider¬ 
ably below, and in no case higher, than the 
prices obtaining for similar goods In the 
united States. 

Whenever a soldier has drawn a portion 
of his pay in local currency and either finds 


it excess to his needs, or Is moved from one 
area to another, such local currency is freely 
Interchangeable back into dollars through 
any Army installation at the same rate of 
ex^ange at which the foreign currency was 
drawn. The same is true whenever a soldier 
desires to remit money, not previously de¬ 
ducted from his pay voucher, to the United 
States by personal transfer account or by 
Army postal order, or to purchase additional 
War bonds. The War Department has con¬ 
sistently maintained procedures which pro¬ 
vide for the current protection and future 
security of the soldier's financial position, 
wherever stationed. 

In order to insure the complete success of 
the military operations of every type in which 
American soldiers are engaged overseas, 
thorough consideration has been given every 
aspect of problems related to foreign cur¬ 
rencies and rates of exchange therefor as 
against the use of the United States dollar. 
The detailed planning and the final decisions 
reached, always evaluated as the paramount 
factor the effect upon the success of the .mili¬ 
tary operation Itself. Other factors duly 
considered included: 

(a) Maintenance of an equitable pur¬ 
chasing power for the soldier regardless of his 
duty status or overseas station. 

(b) Preservation of the lives and prop¬ 
erty of the armed forces of the United States 
by reducing to the extent possible the im¬ 
pact of introducing American soldiers into 
the various local foreign economies. 

(c) Realization of the maximum good will 
and assistance from the authorities of the 
country Involved. 

(d) The requirements of operating closely 
on a combined basis with many allies. 

The prime Interest of all concerned Is to 
achieve victory quickly. Every wartime pro¬ 
cedure, therefore, must be evaluated as to 
military necessity. In liberated and occu¬ 
pied areas, the type of currency, the rate 
used, and the amounts Introduced, can cre¬ 
ate serious disturbances, inimical to the 
military effort. The supreme military com¬ 
mander in the field must be able to concen¬ 
trate his major efforts on the fighting fronts, 
free of harassing political and economic crises 
in his rear. Many nations have requested 
the United States not to pay American troops 
in any but local currency. Their local laws 
do not permit dealings in any foreign cur¬ 
rency, Including dollars, other than through 
official channels. Many countries, because 
of difficulty in transferring funds or credits 
between nations in wartime have refused to 
allow their banking institutions to cash dol¬ 
lar Instruments. Indigenous currency and 
foreign fund control regulations of these 
friendly governments should be observed. 

The use of dollar currency would make it 
more difficult to maintain order behind our 
lines, and the carrying on of essential cco- 
noinic life behind the front lines is as im¬ 
portant to the success of a military opera¬ 
tion as any other consideration. Sven the 
lay observer who has seen the American Army 
and its tremendous supply system in opera¬ 
tion can readily appreciate how serious it 
would bo if a real break-down occurred in the 
economic life and the general political sta¬ 
bility of areas through which supplies for 
our armies must pass. The use of dollar cur¬ 
rency may be a military necessity in the early 
stages of spearhead operations. However, 
were dollars to be used much beyond the in¬ 
itial operating phases, confidence in the local 
currency on the part of. the inhabitants of 
the area would in many cases disintegrate, 
causing Inflation, with all of its attendant 
disorganization and break-down of the pro¬ 
duction and distribution of goods. The 
maintenance of a uniform rate of exchange 
would obviously become difficult, and black 
" markets quoting many different rates would 
Borlng up everywhere. Worst of Ml, It would 
lead to a situation in vd:xlch local suppliers 
would tend to refuse to deliver goods against 
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2ocal currency, thus brhicUig nlxmt t com- 
iMete break-down In the supply of food and 
other essentials to the populaticms of these 
areas. However, the success of our military 
operations and the necessity of maintaining 
a maximum of economic order and stability 
behind our Unas Is the principal considera¬ 
tion which, from our own point of view, 
makes undesirable the use of dollar cur¬ 
rency for the pay of our troope in liberated 
areas during mUltsry operations. 

As noted above. If dollar currency were 
used for the pay of American troops, It would 
be impossible to prevent the growth of exten¬ 
sive black-market operations. The mainte¬ 
nance of official, or even uniform, rates of ex- 
tiiange would be impossible, and individual 
soldiers would obtain-local currency at wide¬ 
ly varying prices at different times and at 
different localities. Our Army commanders 
in the Held have fClt atrox^y that engaging 
In speculative hlack-market operations Is one 
of the worst praetloes from the point of 
view of morale of the troope. 

Combined operations make the use of a 
common currency with a stablUaed rate of 
exchange highly desirable and advantageous. 
In most areas. American. English. Canadian, 
and other Allied troops operate side by side 
In close coordination. Our troope are In 
close contact with soldiers of other nation¬ 
alities. and the maintenance of friendly rela¬ 
tions and good morale of the combined forces 
Is obviously essential to the effective execu¬ 
tion of the combined military movements 
which have characterised this war. Further¬ 
more. If the other Allied Gtovemments de¬ 
cided to pay their troops In their respective 
national currencies rather than in the local 
currencies of the area in question, there soon 
^uld be an intolerable confusion of cur- 
mncles which would quickly lead to complete 
monetary disorganization with no advan¬ 
tages to anyone. 

It is realized that some American soldiers 
complain that the official rate of exchange at 
yrhich their pay is converted into foreign cur- 
rtnoles places a value on the dollar whldti is 
tmfalr to them. The complaint largely stems 
frmn the knowledge, widespread among our 
troops, that black markets for United States 
currency exist in all liberated and former 
enemy areas. These illicit rates of exchangs 
are not an accurate measure of the value 
of the dollar, but reflect the premiums 
charged for these illegal transactlone by 
black market operators. Thus, whatever 
value is placed on the dollar in the official 
market, there is always a bla c k market which 
places a higher value on the American dollar. 
In. France, where the current official rate 
depredates the French fraxic some 16 percent 
of its prewar value, there are elements of the 
local population wUUng not only to pay more 
than 90 francs for an American dollar, but 
also 4U2te wising to give correspondingly 
latge amofunts of their local currency for 
American ineithandlae and equipment. Even 
in Italy where the cur r e ncy was depreciated 
hy 80 percent of Ite prewar value, there are 
stSl Italians wilUng to pay more than lOo 
lire for one Americi^ dollar. In time of war 
and of economic steess. the desire of certain 
dassss of people throughout Oie world to 
convert excess cash Into goods creates black 
markets in all countries. Wwmk in the Uhited 
fftatss, the prices commanded by otetaln 
irtldes In the Uack market are In no way a 
direct reflection of thdr true value. 

3h going through the Wair 
ment'e report 1 find several etetcoffim 
that are open to question. One ti 
^ iOldfer shall suffer utian Ho^iiy tig- 
eaiise of asdgwment to duty in one over* 
aeas am as agaluit another.** Oer* 
taloly the aoliUer who Is atationed in 
Wrano§ and who reeeives 90 francs for 
an AmarlOiatiidlte* when ^ rate on the 
open niailBgt lg>250 ftancs fhr din Am^ 
eandollar,iastiffirlngllnanfdal^^ Ido 


not claim to be an intemattonal financial 
expert and neither do most of our OTs, 
but all of us know when we are getting 
the short end of a deal like this. The 
War Department statement also says 
that, **While serving abroad the current 
and future financial Interests of the 
American soldier are well safeguarded.** 
1 think most of my colleagues would want 
to have that statement further explained. 

In respect to House Resolution 150, the 
War Department has indicated that they 
base their legal rights for paying our 
servicemen in French francs on Public 
Law 554 of the Seventy-eighth Congress. 
1 have previously questioned the right of 
the Department to make such an inter¬ 
pretation and I have also questioned 
their authority for paying the sbldiffirs in 
local currency under the provisions of 
the Pay Readjustment Act, Public Law 
907 of the Seventy-seventh Congress. 
After carefully studying the War Depart¬ 
ment’s report, I addressed a further letter 
to the Secretary of War asking the War 
Department to advise me on what 
grounds they found a legal right to pay 
our service men and women in foreign 
currency. For the information of my 
colleagues I am including with my re¬ 
marks at this point the reply which I 
have received: 

llAT 85, IMS. 

Hon. JsoK Z. Am Btso w , 

Mouse of RepreeentaUveM. 

DBAS Ma. Anmbmoiv: Tour letter iff May 9. 
1945, to the Secretary of War eonoemtng the 
War Department report on House Reeolution 
150 hss been referred to me for reply. 

It Is noted that you are particularly Inter¬ 
ested In the legal basis lor paying foreign 
currency to our troops stationed abroad. 
This question is covered in part 8, and re¬ 
lated exhibits of the War Department re¬ 
port on House Resolution 160. 

It should be emphasized that under an cir- 
eumstanoes, and reganUess of where Ameri¬ 
can troops are stationed, the United States 
dollar Is the unit of currency used in com¬ 
puting our soldiera* pay and allowanoes. 
Thla Is in aeoonl with tbs Pay Adjustment 
Act of 1941, as amended, which flzes the 
amounts of pay and allowances in dollars. 
However, it thoold be noted that there is no 
prohibition In this law agalnat dlkbursing 
foreign eurrency to our soldiers abroad for 
that part of their pay which they wish to 
draw and npend In making purchsaes in 
the local markets of these foreign countries. 

In normal timss the commercial banking 
fscilttles provided an adequate medium to 
effect the transactions necessary 

to supply the smaU numbsr of our mlUtary 
personnel abroad with foreign cuzrtncy. 
Congress has for many years jracognlzed the 
necessity of using fori4m eachange by In¬ 
cluding authorizing language in mlUtary 
appropriations acts. At present, however, it 
is impossible for these commercial faemties 
to meet the requlrementa of the situation. 
Therefore, In the tntereet of morale, it was of 
prime im|>ortsnoe that maans be authorised 
whereby military personnSl would ba Able to 
exchange currencies without loss, discount 
or charge. 

PubUc Law 554, ffeventy-dlgbtb Congress, 
second session, approved DeOMOber 88 , 2944, 
recognizes this nscesslty. It will be noted 
that In the report of the Beoretary of War 
witoi rmpect to this iMIbgatlqn (aae ashlblt 
R^P■g» 8). the War D^partme& SmfaM the 
aib m toien t of Publie law 6H tor the reason 
Itef ^TVhited States military fOroas are* In 
aoooifiente with established pdldy, pi^ Jn 
the loumncles of the oountrtes ifiiito thejr 
ere eervteE. * * • 28 is isasiiiiiiTile thet 
meanf be inuvlded Wherdby p«raei»dl'Te* 


eslvlag eueb currencies as pay can s ne h a n it 
them without loss for United States currency 
or the currenoy of another country to which 
they may be en route under mllftary orders.** 
The report of the Committee on Sxpjmdltnree 
In the Raecutive Depsrtmente of the House 
of Representatives (Rapt. Ho. 2948), which 
Savonmly repor te d and xeiommended passage 
of Publie Law 554, emtOxsalses the fact that 
it wae • • • considered of paramount 
Importance to provide means whereby the 
morale of personnel serving abroad will not 
l>e disturbed because of fluctuations in for¬ 
eign exchange or revaluations of local our- 
renolss.*' 

It is evident, therefore, that Congress with 
knovdedge of the facte oonoeming payment 
of United States troops abroad as presented 
by the War Department, racognlaed by Its 
action In passing Public Law 664, the neces¬ 
sity. ezpe^ncy, and wisdom of the eetab- 
lished policy of providing United States 
military forces, within the llmite of their 
total pay axkd allowancea, with such amounts 
of the currency of the country where they are 
serving, as they may desire. 

We appreciate your Interest in this matter 
and wish to assure you that we stand ready 
at all times to be of such assistance to you 
as is possible. 

Sincerely yours, 

W. B. Pzssosm, 

Major Oeneral, GSC; Chief, 
Legislative and Liaison DitHsions. 

It wm be noted that the War Depart¬ 
ment bases Its authority for disbursing 
foreign currency to our soldiers on the 
fact that there is no prohibition Against 
this policy in Public Law 607, of the 
Seventy-seventh Congress. I am, there¬ 
fore, more titan ever of the opinion that 
the Military Affairs Committee of the 
House of Representatives should care¬ 
fully study this entire question with a 
view to taking whatever corrective ac¬ 
tion appears to be necessary. 

Unless I am badly mistaken, the War 
Department itself is not happy about the 
situation but they are powerless to 
change the arrangement that has been 
negotiated between this country and the 
French Gtovenixiient. 

And right here, Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to inquire, Whsil is France doing 
about this? They have insisted that 50 
francs for an American dollar be the 
official rate of exchange, but on the open 
market, or the black market if you 
please, 250 francs are freely offered for 
our dollar. 

Of course we cannot teU the Vreach 
people how to run their government, but 
1 think that we should suggest to our dip¬ 
lomatic olBeials that addltkmal pressure 
be brought to bear to further stabiliae 
the French franc and to see to It that our 
ai*s get a better break than t^ are 
under present circumstances. 

The CHAIRMAK. Tte time of the 
gentleman from Chlilonila has again ex¬ 
pired. 

Mr.H(HtAK. Mr. caiairman. before we 
lease tiie Oommlttee, X wish to point out 
the need of unity on the paxt the 
Board of Pobllo W^fxre with the other 
authorities go v er ntog the District. Con¬ 
siderable odtlelsm eame to your sub¬ 
committee eonoemlag the Receiving 
Home for Children and the Industelai 
Home Behool lor whltoa We Mlefe 
theae crtttotaMS am iliht. The oondl- 
tlons axe iMifi. Tlioe# Iti autlioiitf at 
these instltiitlwi atree that eomotions 
should be made. 




The difficulty appears to be In agree¬ 
ing on a sound program. Our committee 
report specifically requests just this. 

Because of its immediate need, your 
subcommittee has allowed $285,000 for a 
new receiving home. We did so even 
though estimates for such a home ran 
from some $100,000 to as high as $415,000. 
No one agency seemed to have a distinct 
authority, although on the face of it the 
Board of Public Welfare would appear 
to have. Perhaps the Board needs re¬ 
vamping; although as to that, I can¬ 
not say. 

To me, when I view the great work 
that has been achieved under Major 
Brown’s policemen’s boys clubs, and the 
outstanding work being done by Judge 
Bolltba J. Laws in probation and pre¬ 
sentence work here in the District, it does 
seem that the District of Columbia has 
a real opportxmity. It could become out¬ 
standing in the field of Juvenile care 
and crime prevention. 

Judging from the civic interest ex¬ 
pressed, I feel that the citizenry is 
aroused and that they want to support 
and assist in every way. 

The talent appears to be here also. Not 
alone in the District government and in 
the citizens of the District, but in the 
Federal Government also there are many 
capable of making a contribution. In 
this connection the great contributions 
of J. Edgar Hoover, head of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, should be men¬ 
tioned. 

Your subcommittee does want this con¬ 
dition clarified and corrected. 

Mr. COFFEE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the balance of the time on this side to the 
gentleman from Missouri I Mr. PloeserI. 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Chairman, I also 
yield the balance of the time on this 
side to the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
PloeserI. 

Mr. COLE of Missouri. Mr. Chairmah, 
I make the point of order a quorum is not 
present. 

The CHAIRMAN. Obviously a quo¬ 
rum is not present. The Clerk will call 
the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol¬ 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 
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Adams 

Cochran 

Granger 

AUen, Ill. 

cole. N. Y. 

Grant. Ala. 

Anderson, 

Cooley 

Gross 

N. Mex. 

Curley 

Qwlnn, N. Y. 

Andrews, N. Y. 

Daughton, Va, 

Hagen 

Aucblncloss 

Dawson 

Ball, 

Bailey 

Delaney, 

Edwin Arthur 

Barden 

James J. 

Hall. 

Barrett. Pa. 

Delaney. 

Leonard W, 

Barry 

John J. 

Hancock 

Bates, Mass. 

Dlckstein 

Hand 

Bender 

Doyle 

Harless, Arls. 

Bennet, N. Y. 

Durham 

Harness, Ind. 

Bennett, Mo. 

Barthman 

Hart 

Bland 

Baton 

Healy 

Bloom 

Bberharter 

Hubert 

Boren 

Ellsworth 

Heffeman 

Boykin 

Unsaessilfr 

Heselton 

Bradley. Mich. 

Fellows 

Hess 

Bradley, Pa. 

Fisher 

Hobbs 

Brehm 

Flannagan 

Hoch 

Buokley 

Flood 

HoUfield 

Bunker 

Fulton 

Holmes, Mass. 

Butler 

Gardner 

Hook 

Byrne, N. Y. 

Gavin 

Howell 

Oamp 

Gerlach 

laao 

Canfield 

Gifford 

Jenkins 

Oeller 

Gipette 

Johnson. Calif. 

Chapman 

Goodwin 

Johnson, 

Clark 

Gore 

Lyndon B. 

Claion 

Graham 

Johnson. Okla. 

Clements 

Qranahan 

Kelley, Pa. 


Keogh 

O'Konski 

01 

1 

Kerr 

O’Toole 

Somers. N. T. 

Kllbum 

Pfeifer 

Stefan 

Klrwan 

PhUbln 

Stewart 

Knutson 

Phillips 

Stlgler 

Kopplemann 

Plumley 

• Sumner, 111. 

LaFollette 

Powell 

Tarver 

Lane 

Price, Fla. 

Taylor 

Latham 

Price, m. 

Thom 

Lea 

Quinn. N. Y. 

Thomas, N. J. 

LeFevre 

Leilnskl 

Rabaut 

Thomas. Tex. 

Rains 

Torrens 

Luce 

Randolph 

Towe 

Lyle 

Rayfiel 

Vinson 

Lynch 

Reece, Tenn. 

Vursell 

McConnell 

Reed.N. Y. 

Wadsworth 

McCowen 

Rees, Kans. 

Waslelewskl 

McOlinchey 

Rich 

Weaver 

McKenzie 

Richards 

Welchel 

Maloney 

Rivers 

Weiss 

Mansfield, 

Robertson. Va. 

Welch 

Mont. 

Robinson. UtahWll^on 

Martin. Iowa 

Roe, N. Y. 

Winter 

Idartln, Mass. 

Rogers, Fla. 

Wolfenden, Pa. 

Mason 

Rooney 

Wood 

Merrow 

Savage 

Woodhouse 

Morgan 

Sharp 

Woodrum, Va. 

Morrison 

Sheridan 

Worley 

Neely 

O’Brien. Mich. 

Sikes 

Simpson. Pa. 


Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Forand, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee 
having had under consideration the bill 
H. R. 3306, and finding itself without a 
quorum, he had directed the roll to be 
called, when 256 Members responded to 
their names, a quorum, and he submitted 
herewith the names of the absentees to 
be spread upon the Journal. 

The Committee resumed its sitting. 

The CHAIRMAN. ’The gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. PloeserI is recog¬ 
nized for 24 minutes. 

Mr. PLOESER. Mr. Chairman, I hope 
the Chair and the House will indulge me 
the privilege of this quonun call in order 
that I may make some remarks on the 
subject of the legislative appropriation 
bill (H. R. 3109). I think probably some 
explanation of the parliamentary situ¬ 
ation is due. As a member of the sub¬ 
committee handling the bill I had ex¬ 
pected the bill would be here before now 
with the Senate amendments so that the 
membership might act upon it this aft¬ 
ernoon. I do, however, have in my pos¬ 
session a perfected copy as the bill has 
come from tiie Senate. 

As the Members know from what the 
press has written on the subject, the 
Senate denied to itself the amendment 
which was proposed by the Appropria¬ 
tions Committee putting in a provision 
similar to that provision in the House 
which is the $2,500 expense account; 
but the Senate in its wisdom did not 
strike from the bill the House provision 
thereby continuing these traditions 
which have been carried on since the be¬ 
ginning between the House and the Sen¬ 
ate in that each body decides its own 
needs for itself and the decision is re¬ 
spected by the other House. 

As the bill will come from the Senate 
it will carry certain amendments, none 
to the House appropriation section; so 
nothing in that section of the bill which 
applies to appropriations for the House 
is in any way in controversy. On the 
other hand, that portion of the bill has 
been passed by both Houses. There are 
some amendments to the Senate section ' 
of the bill, and to my knowledge, with¬ 
out closer examination of the bill, there 
was an am^dment concerning the 


Architect of the Capitol for some im¬ 
provements of the Capitol Building and 
possibly the House and Senate Buildings 
which amounts to only $18,000, and an¬ 
other amendment involving $3,000 for 
certain activities in the Library of Con¬ 
gress. 

There has been a great deal of mis¬ 
apprehension as to what has been tak¬ 
ing place and there has been a great deal 
of misapprehension as to what is the 
tradition and what is the custom be¬ 
tween the two Houses when it comes to 
the matter of appropriations. 

I read, for example, a story in this 
morning’s Washington Post, and I am 
going to quote portions of it, not because 
I intend in any sense to say that the 
author of the story has written it in any 
other way than as he understands it 
himself—I do not believe he has—but 
because he has failed to give the facts 
in reporting it to the public. So I pro¬ 
pose to make those facts known, not by 
way of criticism of anyone or in the 
light of criticism of anyone’s opinion on 
the subject. 

On the front page of the Washington 
Post this morning this story was carried: 

Senators yesterday flatly refused to vote 
themselves more money In any form, leav¬ 
ing House Members in an exclusive class with 
a $10.000-a-year salary plus a $2,500 drawing 
account for expenses. 

That is error number one, because as 
the bill comes from the Senate it is 
amended for additional expense account 
allowances for the Members of the Sen¬ 
ate, and rightly so. 

The story goes on to say: 

Tlie situation shatters precedent in the 
American Congress. Never before has there 
been a difference in the appropriated In¬ 
comes of the Members of the House and 
Senate. 

Now, of course, there has been a great 
deal of argument, as reported in the 
press, on what constitutes income. The 
truth of the matter is that nevbr in his¬ 
tory can I find where the allocation for 
expenses of the Members of the two 
Houses has been identical. There have 
always been differences. So no prece¬ 
dent was shattered yesterday. 

’The impression is given to the public 
that we have always received everything 
alike as between the Members of the two 
Houses of Congress. Let me give you 
an example. Last year in the legislative 
appropriation for the Senate section 
there was an allowance for 10 long dis¬ 
tance telephone calls, limited to 3 min¬ 
utes each, per month, per Member of the 
other body. No such allowance was 
made in the House appropriation bill. 
The subject was not even mentioned. 
As near as I can estimate that amounted 
to about $450 per Member of the other 
body. 

As the legislative bill comes from the 
Senate, when it comes from the Senate, 
It will contain a provision increasing 
that to 26 telephone calls per month, 
with an aggregate time for the 26 calls 
of 130 minutes or an average time of 5 
minutes per call, an average cost of $5 
per call, an average total cost per month 
of $130, an average total cost per year of 
$1,560 per Member of the other body for 
long distance telephone calls. No such 
provision exists in the House portion of 
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knows what we will have to do In the 
tuture. 

Ur, OUTLAND. That Is what I was 
trying to say. 

Mr. GAMBLE. Mr. Chairman. wlU the 
gentlem an y ield? 

Mr. OUTLAND. I yield to the gentle¬ 
man from New Tork. 

Mr. GAMBLE. I was going to add that 
it is not contemplated that these loans 
are all to be made by the bank itself. 
Most of the loans will be private loans 
guaranteed by the bank so that the capi¬ 
tal of the bank is not used to that extent. 
We do not know how many loans wUl be 
made of a private character, but such as 
are will be guaranteed by the bank and 
by the country or central bank of origin. 

Mr. OUTLAND. The gentleman is cor¬ 
rect. 

May I say a further word regarding the 
answer which I gave to my colleague the 
gentleman from California (Mr. Hur- 
8RAW] whose question evidently I mis¬ 
understood. I thought he was referring 
to political parties. In the final discus¬ 
sion of this bill in the committee I think 
it ought to be stated that under the very 
able and fair chairmanship of the gen¬ 
tleman from Kentucky [Mr. Sfxmgi] 
there was an absolute minimum of par¬ 
tisanship in the discussion. The bill was 
passed out by a vote of 23 to 3. Repub¬ 
licans and Democrats Joined together, 
and I would deplore and condemn any 
action on the part of anybody to turn 
the Bretton Woods agreement into a par¬ 
tisan political matter. It is not. It is an 
American issue which far surpasses any 
party line. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Chair¬ 
man, if the gentleman will yield further, 
may I make the observation that the 
members of this committee have placed 
this matter upon a very high plane of 
statesmanship, it seems to me. I do not 
observe, as an outsider, any spirit of 
partisanship or any purpose of partisan¬ 
ship. I think it is recognized that this 
committee cannot see into the future. 
We do not know what is going to have 
to be done. Could the gentleman indi¬ 
cate to us what there is in this bill that 
will protect this country from the posi¬ 
tion of being easy? That is what a good 
many people are becoming concerned 
about. It has been said that we are mak¬ 
ing contributions on the theory that we 
are pretty easy. Is there not an obli¬ 
gation on the part of people who are 
gohig to get benefits from this thing to 
come along and do their part of the job? 

Mr. OUTLAND. I think that Is a very 
fair question and one which a great many 
individuals and groiujs in America will be 
asking. I would say. in the Erst place, 
that the American delegates who went 
up there, including Members of this Con¬ 
gress—I would not say, as one of our 
colleagues did this afternoon, that they 
were amateur diplomats—represantad ai 
they were by our committee chairman, 
our ranking minority member, two Ben- 
atom^ representatives of the State De¬ 
partment and other departments of Gov« 
emment. went up there with the primary 
motive of guarding the Interest of the 
Uhited States. 

The C NAIR MAN. The time of the 
genUetnan from Califomia has expired. 


Mr. SBBNCE. Ur. Chairman. I yield 
two additional minutes to the gentleman 
from C alifom ia. 

Idr. OUTLAND. I atked Mr. Acheson. 
and I believe I aaked Dr. White, when 
they appeared before our committee, af¬ 
ter the Bretton Woods Conference was 
over, did they believe the interests of the 
United States had been adequately pro¬ 
tected. Both answered in the affirma¬ 
tive, and they cited as evidence of that 
certain proviEons which tended to safe¬ 
guard the use of the funds. 

In addition. I would say to the gentle¬ 
man that the addition of the last two 
sections of the revised bill, amendments 
which were added in the committee, one 
proposed by the gentleman from Michi¬ 
gan [Mr. WoLcoTTl and one by the gen¬ 
tleman from Georgia tBAr. Browh], 
threw further safeguards around the one 
phase of the agreements that many peo¬ 
ple were concerned about, namely, the 
fund. By limiting the use to which the 
fund could be put and by definitely ex¬ 
panding the use to which the hank can be 
put. it seems to me the interests of the 
American people are more than safe¬ 
guarded. I doubt very much that any¬ 
one can say this is another case of Uncle 
Bam playing Santa Claus. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. The gentle¬ 
man is makin g a very clear statement. 

Mr. OUTLAND. I thank the gentle¬ 
man. 

Mr. GAMBLE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
20 minutes to the gentleman from Ore¬ 
gon [Mr. Ellsworth]. 

amuxcan vraos folict 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Chairman, 
the legislation now before Congress to 
ratify Bretton Woods and authorize 
executive reductions in the tariff marks 
a new commercial policy for the United 
States. The same thinking runs through 
the discussions of world security at San 
Francisco and the whole gamut of cur¬ 
rent planning and propaganda for or¬ 
ganizing an era of peace. 

In our zeal for a new and better world, 
we are—for practical purposes—^invlUng 
eccnomic partnership with all men. We 
propose to underwrite a vast program for 
financing the world’s reconstruction and 
stabilizing International credit. We pro¬ 
pose to aid economic recovery and link 
the nations together in trade by opening 
our own markets widely to foreign goods. 

No tender of partnership could be more 
specific or more welcome than a general 
reduction in American, tariffs. The 
United States represents the one large 
hard money market on the globe. It is 
the one great trading and consuming 
area whose currency is maintained at par 
and consequently brings a premium in 
exchange for any other currency. Every 
other nation is eager to sdl its goods in 
the United States and take our hard 
dollars home to bolster its own economy. 

I recognize that the Chiited States is 
committed to leadership in international 
Mlations and must break new ground in 
Its commercial policy. But in our desire 
to lead the way in economic coopera- 
wn» us not overlook a lew cold 
realities. 

Every other country will take our 
pioireied partnership^th Its own teser- 
vittoosandholdbacks. It wiU think flmt 


of its own interests. Take the basis lor 
an world trade—the relative value of a 
nation’s currency. 

under Bretton Woods every partici¬ 
pating naUon declares its own rate of 
parity, or discount in American dol¬ 
lars. as it existed 60 days prior to inau¬ 
guration of the plan. Any nation may 
raise or lower its exchange discount 10 
percent at will; and no discount rate 
can be changed without concurrence of 
the nation directly concerned. With all 
its noble phrases on international co¬ 
operation and stabilization. Bretton 
Woods leaves in the hands of each coun¬ 
try the most powerful factor In its own 
trading position, namely, the value of 
its currency in relation to other cur¬ 
rencies. 

Let me illustrate by a typical business 
transaction. The Canadian dollar Is 
fixed by decree of the Dominion at 10 
percent under the American dollar. A 
Canadian manufacturer may sell lum¬ 
ber in Minneapolis or New York, in com¬ 
petition with American sawmills, at $40 
per thousand board-feet. The domestic 
operator takes home 40 American dollars 
for wages and other costs of production: 
but his competitor takes home 44 Cana¬ 
dian dollars on exactly the same prod¬ 
uct, although at home the Canadian dol¬ 
lar has greater buying power for labor 
and goods than the American dollar has 
within the United States. 

If the Canadian lumberman bids $30 
per thousand feet to take business from 
his American rival, he still gets $42.90 in 
Canadian currency for wages and other 
costs of production. 

If we box the compass of world trade, 
we find the same competitive handicap 
against American goods at almost every 
point. If the actual costs of production 
and transportation were identical, Brit¬ 
ish textiles could still undersell Ameri¬ 
can fabrics in our home markets by vir¬ 
tue of the current discount of 18 percent 
on sterling. Swedish wood pulp could 
undersell American pulp, right in New 
York, as it has often done, by the low 
exchange rate on kroner, which invaria¬ 
bly sticks closely to the discount on ster¬ 
ling. The world map is studded with ad¬ 
verse exchange discounts—the most ef¬ 
fective of all barriers against American 
goods. The power to quote lower prices 
created by favorable exchange covers 
every market where American goods 
attempt to compete with foreign goods. 
Wherever American lumber, paper, 
wheat, or flour competes with similar 
products from Canada—in Liverpool. 
Amsterdam. Buenos Aires. Shanghai, or 
Boston—it must either overcome the 
deadly handicap of 10 percent in cur¬ 
rency value or surrender the market. 

1 submit that no country will v^un- 
tarily give up this tremendous commer¬ 
cial advantage which Bretton Woods of¬ 
fers to freeze under its own control. 

Many countries will fight as hard to 
hold the benefits of preferential tariffs, 
of shipping or export subsidies, of their 
special trade deals and discariminations 
which are often of long standing. The 
nearer we approach the end of war; the 
more dim and foggy become the noMe 
^iments expressed in the Atlantic- 
Charter; indeed, the spedfte oomimit- 
ments to eliminate trade barriml writ- * 
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ten In article XU of the lend-lease agree¬ 
ments, We hear much more today about 
the need for economic solidarity within 
the British Bmpire. We read of new 
trade agreements between Russia and 
Tiland, between Great Britain and 
Sweden. It is obvious that the recipro¬ 
cal trade policy of the United States will 
run afoul of many old discriminations 
and preferential alliances, often rein¬ 
forced by the urgency of immediate re¬ 
covery. The very nations who want more 
sales in the United States will be hard 
and tough in holding every trade advan¬ 
tage they now have. 

I do not ask that the Government 
draw back from its leadership in inter¬ 
national cooperation. But I do urge that 
it be alert to the intense economic rivalry 
and struggle for selfish advantage, to the 
hard, realistic bargaining it will meet 
everywhere in the postwar world. In 
plain terms, let us follow no theory of 
idealistic cooperation to the practical re¬ 
sult of selling short either American 
labor. American standards of living and 
social security, or the natural resources 
and economic advantages of the United 
States. 

I wish to apply these general obser¬ 
vations to an Important group of natu¬ 
ral-resource industries and the labor 
which they support. These are the in¬ 
dustries maintained by our forests. 

I come from a region where 80 per¬ 
cent of the acreage today is forest-grow¬ 
ing land; where 60 percent of the peace¬ 
time pay rolls and 75 percent of rail 
and water traffic are created by the for¬ 
ests. But I wish to speak no less for the 
great forest industries of the Central. 
Eastern, and Southern States; for the 
one-third of the soil of the Union which 
is forest land and whose future useful¬ 
ness depends upon suststined and pros¬ 
perous forest industries. I speak espe¬ 
cially for the nearly 1,000,000 workers 
who are employed by our forest-borne 
industries and for the postwar employ¬ 
ment available in forest growing and 
forest utilization. 

The sustained timber cropping of the 
460,000,000 acres of commercial forest 
land, spread through forty-odd States, 
offers one of our greatest opportunities 
for economic progress. Let me show by 
a practical Illustration from home what 
this may mean to a community. 

An average acre of Douglas-flr forest, 
adequately protected from fire, will pro¬ 
duce and harvest 41,000 board feet of 
lumber in 60 years. In the process of 
conversion and transportation to market, 
that 60-year crop from 1 acre now pays: 
$664 in wages. $387 for operating sup¬ 
plies, $44 for local taxes and social and 
Industrial Insurance. $172 in State and 
Federal taxes. $676 in rail and water¬ 
borne freight. 

This example could be matched in 
every other forest region of the United 
States and with many other forest prod¬ 
ucts. Not merely our billions of feet of 
merchantable timber-—our millions of 
acres of forest-growing land is a great 
latent source of economic strength. 

We are still a long way from full use 
of the productive power of this land, but 
we are gaining steadily. Aside from the 
well-advanced sustained-yield manage¬ 
ment of most of the public forests, there 


are now 786 private tree farms in the 
United States with a total of some 10.- 
000,00 acres. These lands are committ^ 
to the continuous production of timber 
crops. Other large forest holdings are, 
in fact, under the same kind of long- 
range management. A survey by the 
State forest departments in 1940 showed 
that 60 percent of all Industrially owned 
forest lands is in productive condition. 
It is growing timber, though often only 
a partial crop. 

An appraisal of the forest resources 
of the United States, as the war will 
leave them, is now under way. In ad¬ 
vance of its completion it would be fool¬ 
ish to attempt a reckoning of Just where 
we stand in timber supply and regrowth. 
But from the standpoint of forest policy 
a few broad facts are clear. 

The virgin forests of the United States 
are gradually disappearing. Our source 
of wood has already shifted, probably by 
one-half, to regrown forests. This shift 
will continue until the timber crop be¬ 
comes our main—ultimately our only— 
source of supply. 

The prewar annual timber crop of 
about 11,000,000 cubic feet was less by 
17 percent than the total of yearly cut 
and fire loss. The prewar crop of saw 
timber was less than the total drain by 
33 percent. This was the result of forest 
fii^s, of destructive logging practices, and 
unsound taxation and other forms of 
economic insecurity surrounding forest 
ownership. 

However, the annual timber crop is 
steadily increasing. This comes about 
from more widespread protection against 
fire, from the cooperative and educa¬ 
tional work of the Federal services and 
many State departments, from laws con¬ 
trolling destructive practices in several 
States, and from a constantly expanding 
commercial interest in timber growing as 
a business. 

Industrial forestrj^, expressed In tree 
farms and many similar enterprises. Is 
the most promising phase of our timber 
supply. In most regions of the United 
States it has been demonstrated that 
timber growing pays, and American busi¬ 
ness is gradually taking over the Job. 
Therein, in my Judgment, is the key to 
our national policy. 

While the growth of timber in this 
country is still short of our combined re¬ 
quirements for forest products and wast¬ 
age from forest fires, we are moving 
steadily toward a balance between 
growth and drain. 

There is ample evidence that the gen¬ 
eral application of methods of fire con¬ 
trol and timber culture now in practice 
in every forest region by private and pub¬ 
lic forest owners alike, will yield an an¬ 
nual timber crop in excess of the greatest 
cut taken from our forests in the hey¬ 
day of past exploitation. 

Many are concerned over the inroads 
of the war upon our forests. While war 
demands have been heavy and have 
caused overcutting in some parts of the 
United States, the over-all “take** of tim¬ 
ber has been less than in many of our 
peacetime years of active building. On 
the other hand, the war has brought 
positive benefits to American forestry. 
It has brought into use much low-grade 
and second-quality timber which pre¬ 


viously could not be marketed. Loggers 
in the Pacific Northwest now salvage 15 
percent more timber, in the form of low- 
grade logs which formerly were con¬ 
sumed in slash fires. The war has intro¬ 
duced and proven many new technologies 
in timber utilization and the recovery of 
useful things from mill and logging 
wastes. And the generally higher scale 
of values for forest products has stabi¬ 
lized land ownership and markedly stim¬ 
ulated commercial reforestation. 

The effects of war will disappear in a 
few years of increasing growth from our 
vast area of forest land. I am much 
more concerned over the effects upon 
American forestry in the long run of the 
new commercial policy of the United 
States. 

I do not subscribe to an economy of 
scarcity for our forests. I do not believe 
in hoarding this resource or in seeking 
imports to restrict the use of the timber 
at home. Rather let us bring our 500,- 
000,000 acres of forest land into full pro¬ 
duction. Let us create and expand for¬ 
est industry—not restrict it. Let us 
give every encouragement to farm for¬ 
estry and industrial forestry. And par¬ 
ticularly let us surround this use of land 
with the economic security of assured 
markets at home and abroad under a 
consistent national policy. 

With lumber growing as a field for pri¬ 
vate initiative and investment, goes more 
complete timber use and the conversion 
of waste into new pay rolls and new prod¬ 
ucts, There will soon go into produc¬ 
tion in Oregon, the first plant in the 
Western Hemisphere for converting saw¬ 
dust. shavings, and other sawmill wastes 
into wood sugar and thence into ethyl 
alcohol. A plant now in production on 
Puget Sound recovers ethyl alcohol from 
the waste in manufacturing wood pulp. 
These examples illustrate recent gains 
in forest-using technology, gains in wood 
lamination, wood pulping, wood plastics 
and a hundred new forms of processing 
or frabrication. They all add up to mak¬ 
ing more hours of work, more dollars, 
more salable goods, and tons of traffic 
out of the same tree. 

In addition to the volume of employ¬ 
ment, the total of yearly man-hours, 
obtainable under a coordinated policy 
of forestry, we should be concerned with 
maintaining high wage and living stand¬ 
ards for the workers in forest industry. 
In the Pacific Northwest, the average 
lumber-industry wage in 1944 was $9.28 
per 8-hour day; and the average yearly 
payment for industrial insurance, unem¬ 
ployment compensation, and security 
benefits was not far from $200 per em¬ 
ployee. These are some of the practical 
things our negotiators should keep in 
mind when they bargain across the table 
for world trade. 

It is my conviction that all of these 
goals of a successful forest policy cannot 
be attainrd— either in the Pacific North¬ 
west or in New England or in the 
southern pineries—without vigorous and 
profitable forest industries. We must 
provide a commercial incentive for the 
continuous growing of timber and for ex¬ 
panding investments in new forms of 
wood utilization. We must make it pay 
to grow trees. Say what you will about 
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gownmeDital pbwer to regulate industry 
in this and that, we will never solve the 
forest problems of the United States on a 
plane of full use of land and maximum 
production and employment without the 
driving power of private enterprise and 
the profit motive. 

Nor, in our schemes for world coop¬ 
eration, should we take this productive 
power of American capitalism for 
granted. It should be the constant con¬ 
cern of the Oovemment to encourage in¬ 
dustrial and farm forestry through a co¬ 
ordinated national policy. Like our agri¬ 
culture, this is one of the cornerstones 
of national well-being. Do not forget 
that it affects 460.000,000 acres of land, 
more than we have in all farm crops ex¬ 
cluding pasturage. Here is a great re¬ 
source that should not be impaired or 
bartered down around international 
council tables. 

Let us be specific. Ten or twelve years 
ago 1 saw the wood-pulp industry of the 
Pacific Northwest down to one-third of 
its normal production because of exces¬ 
sive importations of Scandinavian pulps, 
pl'oduced in the ''sterling area** of de¬ 
preciated currency and sold in the 
United States at around 70 or £0 cents 
against the American dollar. But the 
Treasury Department refused to invoke 
its antidumping powers to protect Amer- 
. lean forestry and forest labor from this 
invasion of cheap European currency. 

When the Canadian dollar was offi¬ 
cially pegged at 89 cents of American 
money in 1939 and imports of Canadian 
lumber rapidly Increased, the State De¬ 
partment refused to exercise the very 
rights reserved in the Canadian Trade 
Agreement, to protect American produc¬ 
ers from this form of competition. 

If our Oovemment follows this pattern 
of negotiation under the exchange dis¬ 
counts of today, which will be official 
rates by the specific terms of Bretton 
Woods, it can result only in American 
pulp plants, sawmills, and other timber¬ 
using factories standing aside in our own 
domestic markets until cheap foreign 
goods produced under depreciated cur¬ 
rencies, have taken what they choose. 

The reciprocal trade policy was 
launched nearly 10 years ago. But there 
has been almost a total lack of reciproc¬ 
ity in its dealings with lumber. The net 
effect of two trade agreements with 
Canada and one with Great Britain has 
been to cut the American lumber duty in 
half and, by generalization, to extend 
the benefit of this reduction to every 
lumber exporting country In the world. 
On the other side of the ledger, a few 
x-eductions in foreign lumber duties have 
been made; but with no practical effect 
on the volume of trade. From 1934 to 
1942, all exports of American lumber de¬ 
clined 74 percent, from 1,891,000,000 
board feet to 355,000,000. In thl« same 
period, lumber imports Increased BO per¬ 
cent, from 287,000.000 board-feet to 
1,480,000.000. The position of the Untied 
States In world lumber trade has been re^ 

verced. From a lumber-exporting coun- 
try we have become a lumber-importing 
country. 

The greatest and most deliberate dis-* 
crimination In world trade, the system 
of preferential tariffs runi^ through 


the British Smplre, remains pracUoaliy 
unbreached by the American redproeal- 
trade policy. 

Now we are about to start a new era 
In world relations. We still thrill to the 
exaltation created by the efforts and sac¬ 
rifices of war. We still ding to the hopes 
Inspired by the Atlantic Charter and the 
moral obligations of lend-lease. We are 
fired by promise of world collaboration 
at Ban Francisco. 

But we will shortly descend from this 
high plane of Idealism into cold, tough 
bargaining with selfish nations, each 
striving to reestablish its own economy 
and to hold every trade advantage it can. 

It is my plea that our President and 
executive departments temper their zeal 
for world-wide cooperation with a prac¬ 
tical business understanding of the reali¬ 
ties necessary to our own recovery and 
reemployment. It would not help the 
rest of the world very long to take the 
economic progress of the United BUtes 
for granted, and by too liberal monetary 
or trade concessions head this country 
back into unemployment and depression. 
We can best help the world by reestab¬ 
lishing our own economy securely, by 
maintaining full employment and high 
wages at home, and by zealously develop¬ 
ing our own natural resources like agri¬ 
culture and forestry. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
15 minutes to the gentlewoman from 
Connecticut [Mrs. WooDHOtrsxl. 

Mrs. WOODHOUSE. Mr. Chairman, 
the proposals before us for the estabUsh- 
ment of an International Bank for Re¬ 
construction and Development and for 
an International Monetary Fund must 
be viewed both from the angle of tech¬ 
nical efficiency and from the angle of 
our broad economic and social goals. 
The first cannot be reviewed in detaU 
here in our few hours of debate. These 
agreements come to us after some 8 years 
of discussion by technical experts and 
as the work of representatives of 44 
nations. 

There has been no important opposi¬ 
tion to the bank. None of the oppo¬ 
nents of the fund have proven defects 
In plans for its technical operations. 
They have referred to them as complex 
and impossible to understand. Actually 
the techniques of the fund are neither 
complex nor novel. They represent no 
more than an extension to multilateral 
agreement between 44 nations of the 
methods used by our own Btabilizatlon 
Fund, which has operated since 1936 
without loss. True, the terms are un¬ 
familiar to the layman: but so are the 
terms used by the engineers who huild 
the bridges over which we all drive. The 
fund is in a very real sense an economic 
bridge over which we may hope to move 
from interxiational monetary confusion 
to international monetary stability. 

The real issue before us today is, Will 
the acceptance of the Bretton Woods 
agreements be a step toward our eco¬ 
nomic and social goals? The answer is 
a definite "Yes.** 

The peoples of the world want peace-^ 
the security of peace which will give them 
xreedom to live and develop a finer ^vili- 
zatlon. Science has made peaee neeaih 
zary* It has made tiie world one great 
neitfbborhood. It has made war world* 


wide. And peace to be lastSng must like¬ 
wise be world-wide. 

This war is being won not only by mili¬ 
tary and political cooperation, but also 
by economic cooperation. It has brought 
home to us what we had been gradually 
learning—that our major economic 
problems are world-wide problems and 
that they can be solved only by world¬ 
wide cooperation. 

Any charter for world organization 
coming out of the San Francisco Confer¬ 
ence will function only if propelled by 
suitable international economic machin¬ 
ery. Unemployment, economic depres¬ 
sion, diminishing world trade, competi¬ 
tive currency depreciation, and trade 
controls are ultimately as fatal to world 
peace as are acts of political aggression. 

Economic nationalism was a decisive 
factor leading to the outbreak of the war 
in 1939. Competitive devaluation of cur¬ 
rencies. trade barriers, exchange con¬ 
trols, multiple currencies, clearing agree¬ 
ments, trade quotas, all were weapons 
of economic warfare which eventually 
meant shooting warfare. The 1920*s and 
1930*s should have taught us that we have 
a choice only between economic warfare 
and economic International cooperation. 

At Ban Francisco eyes have been fo¬ 
cused primarily on the Security Coun¬ 
cil—and under the circumstances quite 
Justifiably. The Security Council is 
geared to deal with aggression or poten¬ 
tial aggression. But the much less dis¬ 
cussed Economic and Social Council has 
the great potentialities for preventing 
aggression. The peoples over the earth 
are demanding a higher standard of liv¬ 
ing, freedom from want, freedom from 
fear of periodic semistarvation or of 
periodic unemployment. There will be 
turmoil and fear of war unless their de¬ 
mand is met. 

The Bretton Woods agreements offer a 
first step in this direction. The proposed 
International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development and the International 
Monetary Fund operating under the Eco¬ 
nomic and Social Council will provide 
the basic machinery for reconstructing 
the economic life of the world. 

These proposals which come before us 
today have been given careful consider¬ 
ation by the House Committee on Bank¬ 
ing and Currency. Mr. W. Randolph 
Burgess, president, American Bankers 
Association, who opposed certain fea¬ 
tures of the original bill is quoted in the 
press as saying: 

If you read the recordfi X think you will 
agree that the hearings have been of high 
quality and In good spirit. The committee 
has impressed me by its fuU attendance, Its 
very great interest in'the question, and its 
obviously careful study of the highly techni¬ 
cal and difficult problems. Svery witness has 
been given a fair hearing and tlie question¬ 
ing has mostly been of high order. Xt has 
been to me an encouraging demonstration of 
the workings of our American system of 
democracy. 

The Now York Tliiies. which Ukeirtse 
opposed certain parte ta the orlatnid hUI, 
makes the same general comment edl> 
torlally, June 4, gtMtng in part: 

nw rMuit muatntss tn. working ot the 
democFatie p r o osas . ^ « 

As these # • a emendments the 

StHten woods sgrMBMnU are m 
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the right direction, and as well coniidered 
amendmente are unlikely to be offered on the 
floor, the beet course for House Members, we 
think, should be to approve the agreements 
with the amendments as drafted by the com¬ 
mittee. 

Critics of the fund are chiefly from the 
ranks of those who do not favor an ex¬ 
panding economy at home nor tangible 
cooperation abroad. But as Secretary of 
State Stettinius in his report on San 
Francisco, May 29, stated: 

We must choose between a constantly ex¬ 
panding economy throughout the world or 
mass unemployment in our own country. 
Pull participation in the economic and social 
council provides us with our greatest oppor¬ 
tunity to break, once and for all, the vicious 
circle of isolationism, depression, and war. 

The proponents of the fund base their 
case on the need for stability, order, and 
freedom in exchange transactions with¬ 
out which we cannot have the expansion 
of world trade and the international in¬ 
vestments essential to the attainment 
and maintenance of prosperity in our 
own country and elsewhere. Further, 
world conditions since World War I indi¬ 
cate very clearly that stability in the in¬ 
ternational exchange structure is im¬ 
possible without such Implemented inter¬ 
national cooperation as is provided by 
the fund. 

It would not be enough to attempt to 
stabilize the exchanges of a few key 
countries. We are directly interested in 
the exchange rate of all countries, in 
international trade on a world-wide 
scale. Exchange stability of the curren¬ 
cies even in small countries is important 
to other coimtries. Exchange deprecia¬ 
tion is contagious, and spreads whether 
it starts in a small country or in a large 
one. Real exchange stability demands 
real international cooperation. 

We should not, as some have suggested, 
put off the establishment of the fund 
until some future date when economic 
conditions in various countries are more 
stable. Monetary stability is a factor in 
arriving at economic stability in the now 
disrupted countries. The fund will give 
them confldence to use their own limited 
resources in helping attain internal sta¬ 
bility and revive production and trade. 
The need for the fund is greatest in the 
days immediately ahead. It will prevent 
violent swings of exchange rates. With¬ 
out the fund such fluctuations will force 
individual countries to take action each 
to ^otect itself regardless of the result¬ 
ing injury to other countries. This 
would mean a return to the unilateral 
action of the 1930’s and a return of the 
old weapons of economic warfare, or at 
best the development of blocs of coun¬ 
tries grouped about a strong currency, 
such as the sterling bloc. The oppor¬ 
tunity for world-wide economic coopera¬ 
tion, for a Arm basis for peace is before 
us. The fund presents to us this chance 
for economic stability and peace. 

The fund offers an orderly method for 
determining initial parity values for the 
currencies of the member nations and 
for making changes in the parity of the 
currency of any country as changes in 
economic conditions make this necessary. 
Changes will be made as world condi¬ 
tions change. The fund provides for the 


desirable flexibility without Injury to 
other nations. 

The alternative to mutual agreement 
provided by the fund is not a return to 
the old pre-World War I ways of con¬ 
ducting international trade. The alter¬ 
native to the fund is a system of interna¬ 
tional trade under Government control 
and bilateral agreements with the United 
States standing alone waging a losing 
flght for free enterprise in a free world 
market. 

Nor is a return to the old international 
gold standard a possibility. Conditions 
today are very different from those under 
which it operated with a high degree of 
efficiency before World War I. Then 
trade was relatively free over a wide area 
of the world, tariffs were relatively sta¬ 
ble, the most-favored-nation clause was 
usual; there was almost complete free¬ 
dom of capital movements. There was 
an atmosphere of confidence. 

All these conditions are gone. The 
gold standard broke down at the outset of 
World War I and in spite of heroic ef¬ 
forts on the part of Great Britain and 
other coimtries it never again functioned 
in the old way. 

The great difficulty is that the rigidity 
of the gold standard forces a country to 
adjust its internal level of Income, wages, 
and prices to the fixed exchange rates. 
Today the governments and the people 
are not willing to operate in this way. 
They are determined to do the opposite; 
to maintain a high wage level and the 
social services at home and where neces¬ 
sary, because of a change in their trade 
relations with other countries, to adjust 
the rate of exchange. The fund provides 
a way of doing this in an orderly fashion 
and without disrupting conditions in 
other countries. 

The dangers some see in the meuiage- 
ment of the fund are largely based on 
dislike of certain current social policies, 
not on any technical flaws in the fund. 
For example, dollars will not be chroni¬ 
cally scarce if the United States follows a 
program of full employment, liberal 
trade policies, and long-range invest¬ 
ments in underdeveloped countries, all of 
which seem indicated as having the back¬ 
ing of the majority of the American 
people. 

There are adequate controls to guaran¬ 
tee that access to the resources of the 
fund will be safeguarded and that it will 
not be dissipated. Its success is Impor¬ 
tant, not only to us but to the other 43 
nations. It would be no more to their 
interest than to ours to wreck the fund. 
Moreover, no international accord will 
ever be achieved if we view other coun¬ 
tries with suspicion and expect them to 
try to outdo us and exploit our gener¬ 
osity. We and other countries must and 
will learn to work together to our mu¬ 
tual advantage. Our choice is—cooper¬ 
ating, working, and living together, or 
each going our own way, and eventually 
fighting and dying together. 

And as to the cost, as pointed out by 
Senator Tobey, our total subscription to 
the fund and the bank is the cost of this 
war for only 23 days. This is a very in¬ 
expensive insmance, a very low payment 
for a real opportunity of establishing in¬ 
ternational machinery which will sta¬ 
bilize the currendas of the world and 
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thus make possible a great step toward 
a cooperating international economic 
system which is the true basis for world 
peace. 

The very widespread backing for this 
bill would seem to Indicate that the com¬ 
mon sense of the great mass of the people 
in the United States recognizes the Bret- 
ton Woods agreements for what they are, 
the first step in the building of an eco¬ 
nomic world organization that will make 
peace possible. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Resa] such time as he may desire. 

Mr. RESA. Mr. Chairman, the wis¬ 
dom, importance, and necessity of the 
Bretton Woods proposals have been 
amply revealed in the proceedings before 
the House Committee on Banking and 
Currency and by the able statements 
made during this discussion of the bill 
providing for the participation of the 
United States in the International Mone¬ 
tary Fund and the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development. 
From my first study of the Bretton Woods 
proposals I have consistently advocated 
their adoption. So firm was my convic¬ 
tion that they should be agreed to by our 
Nation that I made support of them the 
keystone of my campaign for election to 
membership of this honorable body. 
The very considerable plurality by which 
the votes cast for me exceeded the votes 
cast for my opponent clearly indicates 
that my advocacy of the Bretton Woods 
proposals has been and is in accordance 
with the judgment and the wishes of the 
people of the Ninth Congressional Dis¬ 
trict of Illinois which I have the honor 
of representing in this Congress. 

Accordingly, I take great satisfaction 
in the cogent reasons offered to this body 
in support of this bill. The gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. Wolcott] has 
caused to be published in the Congres¬ 
sional Record a letter in which my 
predecessor, Hon. Charles 8. Dewey, 
states that if he were a Member of this 
Congress he would vote in favor of this 
bill. The gentleman from Michigan also 
referred to this letter in the statement 
made upon this floor by him today. I 
conceive that he regards the letter and 
his reference to it as offering support to 
the bill. I do but wish that he had indi¬ 
cated at greater length the extent to 
which the letter and his remarks may be 
so regarded. The intrinsic merits of the 
Bretton Woods proposals are shown most 
clearly by the great distance which a 
study of them has brought Mr. Dewey 
from his original position of opposition 
to them. I think that the extent of this 
change of position Is a strong endorse¬ 
ment of these measures and its implica¬ 
tions should not be underestimated. It 
is, of course, unnecessary for me to call 
to the attention of the Members of the 
House the unconditional and unqualified 
opposition to the Bretton Woods propo¬ 
sals expressed by Mr. Dewey at Bretton 
Woods on the occasion of his tmofflclal 
presence there during the conference. 
Members of the House desiring to appre¬ 
ciate the full significance of his change 
of heart need only to read the position 
outlined by him at length In an address 
before this honorable body on August 14, 
1944, appearing in the Conoressionai, 
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RicoiD of the 8«venty<^ighth Congress 
at pages 7000*7004. 

An examination of the proceedings of 
the Committee on Banking and Currency 
in the consideration of this bill shows the 
thorough and statesmanlike considera¬ 
tion given by the committee to this im¬ 
portant legislation and invites a respect¬ 
ful and confident consideration of its 
conclusions. 

I am voting for this bill not only be¬ 
cause I believe it is right but because my 
constituents expect me to do so in ful¬ 
fillment of commitments made by me to 
them in the campaign which resulted In 
my election. 

Mr. GAMBLE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
15 minutes to the gentleman from Penn¬ 
sylvania IMr. KunkelI. 

Mr. KUNKEL. Mr. Chairman, it is 
not my purpose to make any extended 
speech, but Just to make a few remarks 
and observations on this International 
Monetary Fund and the bank and the 
Bretton Woods proposal. In the first 
place, it is admitted at the outset by 
nearly everyone that the whole proposal 
is at least 50>perccnt good. Agreement 
on the advantages of the bank is almost 
universal. While the bank has not been 
discussed at great length here today, 
there is one feature of the International 
Bank which I would like to stress. At the 
end of the last war the United States 
lent a great deal of money to various 
countries, and most of it was never 
repaid. 

At that time those countries called us 
"Uncle Shylock,** Whether they were In 
the right or we were In the right Is a 
Question that has long since ceased to be 
material, and there ir no use in resur¬ 
recting it now. The fact remains that 
the odium of being the only creditor fell 
upon us. As the only creditor, we lost 
our money and received criticism instead 
of sympathy. 

If these loans are made to other coun¬ 
tries from an international bank in 
which 44 nations are all participating, 
then any defaulting nation is repudiat¬ 
ing an obligation which is partially owned 
by each of the other 43, and there 
will be a tendency in that respect to 
cause a nation to be more anxious to 
repay. If it did not, it would be In the 
bad graces of the society of nations. 

It is somewhat like the case of a loan 
from one man to another man. if you 
loan a man $5, the first time he sees you 
he says, *1 am sorry, I cannot pay it," 
and the next time he manages to dodge 
you before you can ask for it. Eventu¬ 
ally you lose a friend. That is what hap¬ 
pened to us after the last war. If you 
deal through a bank which has Its meth¬ 
ods of orderly collection, that is avoided. 
Payment is systematic, punctual# and 
orderly. Nonpayment ruins the ^btor's 
credit generally. 1 believe that in the 
international field an international hank 
will operate to some extent the same way 
in international relationships as in the 
ease cited above of an individual debtor 
and a bank. 

Mr. THOM. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentle man yield? 

Mr. KUNKEL. I yield to the gentle-^ 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. THOM. May X observe in con¬ 
nection with something that was asked 


here previously about the security of 
these loans that it is a fact that each 
country in which a loan is made by the 
bank guarantees that loan. 

Mr. KUNKEL. The central bank of 
the country guarantees the loan and also 
the central bank of the country in which 
the loan is floated, if it is a guaranteed 
loan, so that there is a double guarantee 
there. 

Mr. THOM. Also, any country in 
which it is attempted to float a loan has 
the right to reject that loan. ' 

Mr. KUNKEL. That is correct. If a 
guaranteed loan is attempted to be float¬ 
ed in the United States, the United States 
would have the veto power and could 
refuse to permit the loan to be floated. 

In the second place, the final bill as 
reported by the committee is a most 
successful compromise between a num¬ 
ber of conflicting viewpoints, due in great 
measure to the spirit of cooperation by 
all the members of the committee and 
also by the officials of the Treasury De¬ 
partment and the other interested 
parties. 

It should be frankly stated in this con¬ 
nection that there are certain objections 
and certain flaws and certain provisions 
in the fund which are still very danger¬ 
ous. They can be misused. But the 
amendments adopted go as far as can be 
gone In the direction of eliminating 
them without changing the articles of 
agreement signed by the 44 nations. If 
you changed the articles of agreement of 
the fund or the bank, either one, it would 
be necessary to have each of the other 43 
countries assent to those changes. You 
would have to establish a new contract, 
so to speak. That might be extremely 
difficult to do. As a matter of fact, read¬ 
ing about the San Francisco Conference 
during the last few weeks, coming as it 
did on top of the Dumbarton Oaks Con¬ 
ference, where more or less of an agree¬ 
ment was reached, it strikes me that the 
dangers inherent in a new conference on 
a monetary question would have been 
greater than I anticipated during the 
time in which the committee hearings 
were being held. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KUNKEL. I yield to the gentle¬ 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. Have any other 
of the signatories or proposers had leg¬ 
islative or official approval of the fund 
or the ban k up to date? 

Mr. KUNKEL. No. That was the next 
point I was going to touch on. We at¬ 
tached these amendments which state 
the viewpoint of the United States and 
the interests of the United States Which 
we wish to protect. It is interesting to 
note, in my opinion, at least, that those 
amendments state not only what is nec¬ 
essary for the protection of the interests 
of the United States of America, but they 
also state, or restate, you might say, the 
purposes of the fund as set forth In the 
first article of the fund. The fact that 
we will have passed this legislation with 
those amendments incorporating our 
viewpoints in our legislative act of ac¬ 
ceptance is a notice to every other nation 
ISigt accepts the plan hereafter that they 
are doing it with full knowledge that our 
interpretation Is as set out in this act of 


acceptance, and they should be governed 
accordingly. I believe that acting first 
is an advantage, andihat it will estab¬ 
lish our interpretations in preference to 
the interpretations that other countries 
might have desired to place upon it, 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. Would not these 
series of Interpretations have the same 
force as changes in the agreement with¬ 
out the dlplmnatic and psychological 
consequences of attempting to get the 
agreement chan ged. 

Mr. KUNKEL. No; because these are 
not changes in the agreement. These 
are merely directions to our director of 
the steps he is to take. He is to ask for 
an interpretation. If the interpretation 
is adverse, then he is to ask that the 
articles be amended in accordance with 
the directions of the Congress, so that 
it does not touch the agreement. It 
leaves with the fund the power to reject 
our interpretation. It contemplates ac¬ 
tion through the fund’s organization. It 
does not operate directly upon the fund. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. On the other 
hand, for Instance, section 14, which 
would seem to me to be a rather strong 
suggestion on our part as to what the 
limitation should be on the fund, would 
be rather compelling, would It not, on 
other countries that come along and ac¬ 
cept the agreement after they know that 
we have placed that interpretation on it? 

Mr. KUNKEL. I do not think it would 
be exactly compelling, but at the same 
time they would make their acceptance 
will full knowledge of what our inter¬ 
pretation was and what our instructions 
to our governor and our director were. 

Mr. HINSHAW. The gentleman from 
Pennsylvania has had the opportunity 
of going abroad and discussing this ques¬ 
tion with some of the leading lights 
among other member countries which 
are interested in this Bretton Woods 
fund. I wonder if the gentleman would 
tell us whether the statement made here¬ 
tofore on the floor to the effect that their 
understanding of this matter and ours do 
not coincide, is correct; and I would like 
the gentleman to elaborate on that as 
much as h e can . 

Mr. KUNKEL. There is considerable 
opposition to the fund in Great Brit¬ 
ain, stemming from directly opposite 
causes to those actuating the opposi¬ 
tion started in this country. In England 
they are much opposed to the gold stand¬ 
ard and have been ever since their dis¬ 
astrous experience in trsdng to resume It 
too quickly at the wrong figure, in the 
late twenties or early thirties. So, ever 
since then England does not want any¬ 
thing that savors of the gold standard. 
England had operated on the gold stand¬ 
ard successfully for many, many years 
before and I believe that difficulty might 
in time be eliminated. But the most 
troublesome question with the English 
and the one that bothers them most is 
this; England’s vital Interest Is export 
trade. S^ort trade is important to the 
United States, but it is vital to England. 
It might be called the cream of the bottle 
for the United States, but it is the cream 
and the milk in the bottle for England. 
So that they do not want tn take any 
chance of doing anything destructive of, 
or even Jeopardleing their foreign trade. 
They know they will have a tough battle 
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to regain it anyhow. They have these 
currency restrictions in effect. They may 
want to devalue a little. At the end of 5 
years they are supposed to remove the 
currency restrictions, under the terms of 
the fund, unless the fund gives England 
permission to extend them. England is 
afraid that if she accepts the fund, at 
some time the fund will Insist that those 
restrictions on their currency be with¬ 
drawn,^ and that that insistence or order 
from the fund will come at a time that 
will seriously cripple and interfere with 
their recovery or their success in the for¬ 
eign trade. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Is the gentleman 
speaking of the sterling bloc restrictions 
that we have heard of? 

Mr. KUNKEL. Well, partially. The 
sterling area would not be affected by 
this fund at all, as conducted before 
1939. Before 1939 the sterling area con¬ 
sisted malply in balances carried in Lon¬ 
don as a central bank. There were some 
few exceptions, of course. For instance, 
before 1939, the general pattern was: if 
somebody in Australia wanted to buy 
goods in America he could tell his Lon¬ 
don banker to spend so many dollars for 
that, and London would supply the dol¬ 
lars. The Australifi,n balance was In 
sterling but it could be freely exchanged 
for dollars. Then in 1939 it changed. 
London put certain restrictions on the 
outflow of all kinds of foreign currency. 
London induced other sterling countries, 
namely the dominions, to do likewise. 
The United Kingdom established what is 
known as the dollar pool, which draws 
in the dollars from all countries in the 
sterling area to London, and London 
distributes them, mainly as London 
thought wise for the war effort. The 
dollar pool part of it would eventually 
have to be abolished under the fund, 
but the sterling area system existing 
with the coordination between London 
and the dominions and certain other 
countries—I think Sweden was one of 
them—could and would continue with 
or without the fund. England would 
never have gone into the fund if the 
sterling area would have been abolished 
under it. Incidentally, one thing that 
is of interest and generally overlooked is 
that Canada is not in the sterling area. 
Also Canada has no blocked balances in 
London. Canada provided materials 
through a policy of mutual aid, some¬ 
what like our lend-lease. 

Mr. HINSHAW. May I ask one fur¬ 
ther question? As I understand it, and 
if I am wrong I trust the gentleman will 
correct me, at the present time a country 
which has blocked funds in England— 
and I am speaking of such a country as 
Brazil or Chile or any other country of 
that sort—is unable to transfer its de¬ 
mand upon England to any other coun¬ 
try. For example, they would not liqui¬ 
date the demand that they have upon 
thei- funds in London by selling them to 
the United States. Hence they are re¬ 
quired, as I understand, at present to 
deal through London in the repayment 
of that fund. Does the Bretton Woods 
agreement provide for any loosening of 
that situation? 

Mr. KUNKEL. It does not touch 
blocked balances at all. I have also 


heard the statement that it is a scheme 
to permit the British to shove the blocked 
balances over on us. I cannot see how 
blocked balances are affected one way or 
the other by the Bretton Woods agree¬ 
ment. That is really a deal between the 
United Kingdom and these countries. 
There are about $14,000,000,000 in 
blocked balances and it is mainly owed 
to the dominions and possessions. I 
mean members of the Empire. India is 
the largest holder of blocked balances. 

It is a debt that England will have to set¬ 
tle some time, somehow, with those coun¬ 
tries. 

While, of course, blocked balances are 
a liability, they arc at the same time an 
asset in a way. It is Just like the case 
where a person owes another $10,000. 
The one to whom the debt is owed will 
try to collect it if he can. If the person 
owing the debt goes to his creditor and 
offers to sell him $500 worth of coal at 
the market price and to take half cash 
and the other half in credit on the note, 
that is a good inducement for the cred¬ 
itor to deal with that debtor instead of 
with some other coal dealer. So there 
are trade advantages, as I see it, to the 
United Kingdom in the blocked balances. 
At the same time it is a tremendous debt 
which the debtor country will have to 
take care of somehow. I have dealt with 
the matter in a practical way for I con-. 
fess I cannot answer dogmatically as to 
whether a country can sell its blocked 
balances assuming it could find a buyer. 

I imagine it would be rather difficult to 
find a buyer for the blocked balances; 
and also it is perfectly possible that there 
was a type of agreement at the time the 
blocked balances started to pile up which 
would prohibit the-country from turning 
them over to some other country. 

Mr. HINSHAW. That is what I won¬ 
dered and what I have understood, that 
there were definite agreements, and as 
long as the agreements are in effect it 
was going to be very difficult for us to 
trade with a country that holds those 
blocked balances. I wondered if the 
Bretton Woods agreement took care of 
that in any way. 

Mr. KUNKEL. I cannot see how Bret¬ 
ton Woods would affect it one way or the 
other. 

It is a proposition the United Kingdom 
will have to work out with the nations 
who hold the blocked balances. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania has ex¬ 
pired. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
15 minutes to the gqntleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. FolgerI. 

Mr. FOLGER. Mr. Chairman, there 
has always been one thing I hoped I could 
avoid, and that was needless or unnec¬ 
essary talk. I am afraid I am about to 
violate that rule in this instance. When 
I remember the speeches delivered before 
the membership by the chairman of the 
dommittee on Banking and Currency 
and the ranking minority member; and 
knowing they have been familiar with 
this subject from the beginning, I am 
impressed with the conviction that for 
me to undertake to add to their state¬ 
ments or amplify them or stress any part 
would be a useless undertaking. But 
having In mind the very great imr 


portance of the occasion I have been will¬ 
ing to violate such a rule in undertaking 
to discuss some of the things connected 
with the legislation which engages our 
attention now. ' 

I suppose there has never been even 
among all the trials and important issues 
that we have been called upon to consider 
in the last 3 or 4 years a more important 
subject than that which is embodied in 
this proposed legislation. There has 
been nothing we could do except to pre¬ 
pare for war, because the most lazily 
minded person must have seen as far 
back as 1939 and 1940 that it was a 
practical impossibility that the United 
States should not be drawn into the 
great world conflict into which we were 
drawn of necessity. We come now after 
having gone through at least half of 
the great ordeal that came upon us and 
yet not forgetting that we must lend 
ourselves to the completion of the task 
of winning a complete victory with un¬ 
conditional surrender on the part of the 
powers who In their meanness have 
brought on so mdeh suffering, grief, sor¬ 
row, destruction, pain, and death to es¬ 
tablish peace and order. The only thing 
we can do is to complete that task and 
then undertake to make ourselves some¬ 
what worthy of the unusual and extreme 
sacrifices made by the men who have 
died on the several battlefields of the 
world for the cause of freedom and the 
purposes of peace, that we shall here 
dedicate ourselves to the enactment of 
such laws as will give promise at least of 
reasonable assurance that this thing 
shall not occur again. 

Early in the realization of our bounden 
duty, to those who will not be on earth 
as our companions again, to those who 
have made the supreme sacrifice, to those 
who have had to give up their sons, never 
to see them on earth again, to those who 
have suffered every manner of privation 
and sorrow beyond words, we owe the 
duty, the solemn obligation, to do every¬ 
thing we can that will lend promise with 
whatever assurances there may be that 
this thing shall not happen again. 

We have in that realization declared 
that we will dedicate ourselves Und all we 
have, and all we hope or expect tp be, to 
a Just and lasting peace. We are under¬ 
taking to meet that promise today and it 
iSi not an idle suggestion to say that that 
Is what is Involved in this legislation. 

We are going to remain true to that 
promise or we are going to despise it and 
be untrue to the obligation we took when 
we passed the resolution that we would 
dedicate oursslve.s to the accomplishment 
of a Just and lasting peace in the world. 
I am of the opinion that in large measure 
it will be an idle gesture Of the charter 
that is to be adopted at San Francisco 
if we fail here, and that it will be finally 
stymied if we in this Instance fail to 
follow up with a concrete and symboUc 
assurance that we propose to do what 
that charter promises to do. Economic 
disaster will bring about political and 
victual war. The Bretton Woods agree¬ 
ment is in reality one of the important 
cornerstones of the structure which we 
mean to build for the peace and security 
of the world. I am not trying to frighten 
anybody any Member of this body, or the 
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coordinated body of the Congress, by the 
assertion of this truth, but 1 will ash 
every Member to examine his own con* 
science and his own soul with all the 
InteUectuality or intelligence be pos¬ 
sesses, and then inooire if he can answer 
if this is not, as a matter of fact, one of 
the cornerstones necessary to the build¬ 
ing of a struotuie for peace and security 
in this world. 

X want to read the purposes of the fund 
and the bank. I may be a little bit too 
much Inclined to believe in and accept 
the good Intentions of other men, but 1 
do not propose to seek another avenue 
of life on this earth. I believe in men. 
By and large 1 believe that wherever they 
may be found, they have been made in 
the image of Ood and after His own 
likeness, and, therefore, I put a whole lot 
of faith in what they propose and say. 

In this instance we have 44 nations 
that have declared the purpose of the 
fund and of the bank, and it is not an 
idle stand to accept as fundamentally 
true the announced purposes in these 
two great instruments that we call the 
Bretton Woods agreement. 

The purposes of the International 
Monetary Fund are: 

1. To promote international monetary co¬ 
operation through a permanent Institution 
which provides the machinery for consulta¬ 
tion and collaboration on International mon¬ 
etary problems. 

That Is something that we did not 
heretofore have; a thing devoutly to be 
wished by every freedom-loving man on 
the earth, and against which I would not 
dare to raise a finger in any pretext or 
through any element of doubt after I 
have come to the point where I believe 
in the good Intentions of men generally. 

9. To facilitats the expansion and balanced 
growth of International trade, and to con¬ 
tribute thereby to the promotion and main¬ 
tenance of high levels of employment and 
real income and to the development of the 
productive resources of all members as pri¬ 
mary objectives of economic policy. 

This is to promote exchange stability 
rather than to make economic warfare 
year in and year out, each seeking by 
some intrigue or trick to secure a selfish 
advantage lest some other country or 
some other people take an advantage 
that they themselves want. 

3. To promote exchange etabUlty, to main¬ 
tain orderly exchange arrangements among 
members, and to avoid competitive exchange 
depreciation. 

4 . To asslat In the eetabllehment of a mul¬ 
tilateral system of payments in respect of 
current transactions between members and 
in the elimination of ioreign exchange re¬ 
strictions which hamper the growth of world 
trade. 

That is to build up an ontoty way of 
doing business, a decent program of eco¬ 
nomic conduct that is wofthy of high- 
minded men and men of good trill who 
would seek to aid the tJxfited States in 
aiCCompUshing that to which we have 
dedicated ourselves and all that we have 
In the building of a just and lasting 
peace upon the earth. 

8. To give oonfidenee to members by mak« 
Ing the fundb resources available to them, 
under adequate •afeguards, thus providing 
them with opportunity to correct maladjust¬ 
ments in their balance of payments without 


reso r ting to measures destructive of national 
or International prosperity. 

That is a worthy objective; one that 
I accept as meaning what It says: written 
by men such as our own repeesei-tatlves 
Indicate to us is the truth, men of high 
purpose and understanding among the 
44 natiems of the earth who signed this 
agreement or subscribed to its purposes. 

6. In accordance with the above, to Shorten 
the duration and lessen the degree of dis¬ 
equilibrium in the international balances of 
payments of members. 

Then comes the final sentence in that 
article: 

The fund diall be guided in all Its decisions 
by the purposes set forth in this article. 

I would not want to live if X did not 
have enough faith in my fellow men to 
believe that they meant just what they 
said, that is, that the fund shall be guid¬ 
ed in all Its decisions by the purposes set 
forth in the article which 1 have Just 
read to you. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from North Carolina has ex¬ 
pired. _ 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman five additional minutes. 

Mr. FOLQER. Next comes the bank. 

The purposes of the bank are: 

1. To assist in the reconstruction and de¬ 
velopment of territoriee of members by fa¬ 
cilitating the Investment of capital for pro¬ 
ductive purposes, Including the restoration 
of economies’ destroyed or disrupted by 
war— 

X do not believe I have heard anyone 
say he was opposed to the objectives 
there contained— 

the reoonverslcm of productive facilities to 
peacetime needs and the encouragement of 
the development of productive faoilltiee and 
resources in leas developed countries. 

2. To promote private foreign investment 
by means of guaranties or participations In 
loans and other Investments made by pri¬ 
vate investors: and when private capital is 
not available on reasonable terms, to supple¬ 
ment private Investment by providing, on 
suitable conditions, finance for productive 
purposes out of Its own capital, funds raised 
by It and its other resources. 

In that we of the United States of 
America are committing ourselves to the 
principle which we all subscribe to, and 
that is the recognition of the right of 
private enteiprlse to its place In the 
economy of this Nation and in the world. 

3. To promote the long-range balanced 
growth of international trade and the main¬ 
tenance of equilibrium in balances of pay¬ 
ments by encouraging International invest¬ 
ment for the development of the productive 
resources of members, thereby assisting In 
raising productlYity, the standard of living, 
and conditions of labor In their terrltorlei. 

4. To arrange the loans made or guaran¬ 
teed by it in relation to International loans 
through other channels so that the more 
useful and urgent projects, large and amall 
alike, will be dealt with first. 

S- To conduct its oparttlxins with due re¬ 
gard to tbs effect of international invest¬ 
ment on businese eonditiona in the territor¬ 
ies of membere and. In the immediate poet- 
war years, to assist in bringing about a 
•mooth transition from a wartime tp a 
peacetime economy. 

Then It is written: 

the bank sbaU be guided in aU its de¬ 
cisions by the purpoees set forth above. 


Then the subscriptions to tha quotas 
tor the bank and the fund are eoleamly 
.made. According to their several abtU- 
ties to provide whatever of those quotas 
may be required, each nation says, 1 
will come in, X will help. Heieis my sub¬ 
scription.'* 

1 call attention to the fact that one 
nation, to which some of our eitlxens 
sometimes seem to be altoglc, because 
others thought they ought to do It, raised 
their subscription higher than they first 
thought they were able to meet, and that 
nation is Russia. 

I remember suggesting to the chair¬ 
man of the board of the First National 
Bank of Chicago, ^'X see you are not al¬ 
lergic to Russia." He said, "No, I cer¬ 
tainly am not. I have done business with 
Russia and X have never lost a dollar. 
They kept their word in every instance." 

From a business standpoint, this Is 
wise in that we do not leave ourselves 
in the position we were at the end of 
World War I, where we undertook, may¬ 
be to be altruistic in our disposition or 
maybe to make a little money, to carry 
the thing on ourselves, and we lost all we 
put into it. 

This is where each stockholder bor¬ 
rows from his own bank. Each sub¬ 
scriber to the fund purchases from the 
fund the things that he needs. It is a 
part of him and he is a part of it. all 
interested that both shall succeed. Even 
if you were to put it on so low a ground 
as self-preservation, no man is willing to 
pull his own house down upon his own 
head. 

I thought when 1 had read that fund 
agreement and the bank agreement 
about 10. 15, or 20 times that 1 would 
never subscribe to an amendment to any 
part of It, but when the amendments 
which were proposed were brought forth 
I saw the wisdom of them. X rather con¬ 
gratulate myself upon the fact that 1 
readily accepted them, those offered by 
the gentleman from Michigan tMr. Wol¬ 
cott], the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Gamble], the gentleman from Geor¬ 
gia [Mr. Brown], and the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Barry], because I 
felt they were wise; and they were ac¬ 
cepted. 

As we heard a while ago. It Is a for¬ 
tunate thing that the United States is the 
first Nation to proceed, because we have 
said in one of these amendments, "Wo 
desire the fund, we will not disturb It, 
we will not tear down th is house, but 
we wish you to know how we interpret 
this language." The other amendments 
are helpful and in no way crippling. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from North Carolina has ex¬ 
pired. 

BXr. GAMBLE. Mr. Chairman. I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle¬ 
man from Nebraska [fifr. Cubtxs]. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Chairman, the 
pending bill seeks to interpret provisions 
of the Bretton Woods agreements telat- 
Ing to the uses which may be made of 
the resources of tiie two proposed in¬ 
stitutions. It appears, however, that an 
Interpretation of the interpretation wtO 
be necessary. Inclusion of the word 
"cyclical" in the clause which purports to 
limit the actlvUles of the Monetary Fund 
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to short-term credits for currency sta¬ 
bilisation makes it doubtful whether the 
purpose of the languaae is accomplished. 
In fact» there seems ground for the belief 
that under this Interpretation it would 
be entirely possible for the fund to be¬ 
come frozen with long-term credits. 

Section 14 (a) of H. R. 3314 directs the 
Governor and executive director ap¬ 
pointed by the United States to obtain 
promptly an official interpretation by the 
fund as to “whether its authority to use 
its resources extends beyond current 
monetary stabilization operations to af¬ 
ford temporary assistance to members in 
connection with sea;sonal, cyclical, and 
emergency fluctuations in the balance of 
payments of any member for current 
transactions." 

If the interpretation is in the affirma¬ 
tive, the Governor of the fund represent¬ 
ing the United States is directed to pro¬ 
pose promptly and support an amend¬ 
ment to the articles of agreement for the 
purpose of expressly negativing such in¬ 
terpretation. 

If the word “cyclical” were not in¬ 
cluded, the intention of the clause would 
be clear. It is difficult, however, to un¬ 
derstand how assistance to members In 
connection wiuh cyclical fluctuations in 
the balance of, payments can be kept on 
a temporary basis. 

The duration of a busines cycle, as the 
term is commonly understood by econo¬ 
mist, is at least 3 or 4 years and may be 
6, 6, or 7 years, or even more. 

A business cycle is one of four distinct 
types of economic changes. The pro¬ 
posed interpretation appears to include 
three of the four when it refers to sea- 
.sonal, cyclical, and emergency fluctua¬ 
tions. Emergency fluctuations seem to 
correspond with what the economists re¬ 
fer to as random or accidental variations. 
The fourth type, which is not covered by 
the language of the bill, is the long-term 
or so-called secular trend. 

Seasonal variations have to do with 
varying conditions due to climatic or 
other causes in the different seasons of 
the year. Temporary shortages of 
foreign exchange frequently result from 
seasonal conditions and are corrected 
when, for example, a seasonal product of 
Industiy or agriculture becomes avail¬ 
able for export. This is a type of ad¬ 
justment of the international balance of 
payments which the Monetary Fund is 
intended to facilitate. 

The random or accidental variations 
are abnormal in character and have no 
definite pattern as to occurrence or dura¬ 
tion. Among causes of changes of this 
chaacter are strikes, wars, and earth¬ 
quakes. Every economic process is af¬ 
fected by Influences which cannot be 
classified easily. Presumably, credits in 
the form of foreign exchange to meet 
fluctuations in the balance of payments 
due to causes of this nature would be 
fihort term in character although not 
necessarily so. 

Secular trends, which are outside the 
scope of fluctuations for which assistance 
would be granted by the fund, are due 
to factors which influence economic con¬ 
ditions in a uniform or regularly chang¬ 
ing fashion over long periods of time. 
For example, the growth of population 


and technological advances were respon¬ 
sible for a long-time upward trend in 
Industrial activity in the United States. 

Business cycles are in duration be¬ 
tween the seasonal variations, which are 
of short duration, and the long-time 
secular trends. A business cycle is a 
period of time in which occurs a regular 
sequence of expansion and contraction 
in activity. During such a period there 
comes in turn expansion, boom, contrac¬ 
tion, and depression. Prior to the great 
depression, the periods of expansion and 
boom usually took from 2 to 3 years and 
the periods of recession from 1 to IVa 
years, a total for the entire cycle of 3 or 
4 years. Sometimes the cycle required 
6 or 7 years. Major cycles, characterized 
by extreme inflation and deflation, oc¬ 
curred at Intervals, with minor cycles of 
less intensity and shorter duration be¬ 
tween them. 

Prof. Wesley C. Mitchell, of Columbia 
University, in an article in the Encyclo¬ 
pedia of the Social Sciences tabulates the 
periods of duration of 19 business cycles 
in the United States between 1855 and 
1927. The average for the full cycle was 
46.1 months, periods of expansion aver¬ 
aging 25.4 months and those of contrac¬ 
tion, 16.5 months. For 13 cycles between 
1885 and 1927 the average for the full 
cycle was 39.3 months, with the expan¬ 
sion averaging 22.8 months and the con¬ 
traction, 16.5 months. 

The cycle in the great depression, in¬ 
cluding expansion and boom in the late 
twenties and contraction and depression 
in the early thirties, was of much longer 
duration than earlier cycles. On the 
basis of that experience there can be no 
assurance that a business cycle will run 
its course in as short a period as the 
former average of 3 or 4 years. 

“Temporary assistance" would have 
been of little value to nations with fluctu¬ 
ating balances of payments during the 
great depression. Credits would have 
been frozen for a period of several years. 

Even on the basis of earlier experience, 
credits to tide over a nation between the 
low point and the peak of a business cycle 
would be for at least 2 years. 

Cyclical fluctuations are not easily dis¬ 
cernible at the time they occur. Usually, 
other factors make it difficult to trace the 
progress of a business cycle until a con¬ 
siderable time afterward. Hence, while 
It will be difficult for a nation to prove 
that an excess of imports over exports is 
due to cyclical fluctuations It also will 
be difficult for the authorities of the fund 
to prove to the contrary. The cyclical 
criterion in the proposed interpretation 
opens wide the door to credits which may 
be of a far different character than for 
temporary adjustments of the balance of 
payments. 

Thus it appears that even if the fund 
accepts the proposed interpretation its 
significance will be doubtful.^ The word 
“cyclical” is clearly inconsistent with the 
term “temporary assistance.” The inter¬ 
pretation gives no assurance of the main¬ 
tenance of the revol\(^ng character of the 
fund. Without further restrictions upon 
the right of member nations to obtain 
foreign exchange under a procedure al¬ 
most automatic in character, the dangers 
in the operation of the fund will coit- 
tinue to be very great. 
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Mr. GAMBLE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 3 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Wolcott], in his remarks 
this afternoon read a portion of an edi¬ 
torial entitled “The Bretton Woods Com¬ 
promise,” which appeared in the May 
29 issue of the American Banker. He 
omitted a very important paragraph, due 
to his innate modesty, referring to the 
gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Spence] 
and himself, and I believe the members 
of the Committee on Banking and Cur¬ 
rency would like to have that paragraph 
incorporated in the Record. 

It is as follows: 

Chairman of the Committee Brbnt Spsncb 
displayed extraordinary skill In legislative 
leadership In bringing about this result and 
In keeping the committee hearings on a high 
plane when there was so much temptation 
to indulge In political demagoguery. Rep¬ 
resentative Jesss Wolcott, who as Repub¬ 
lican congressional delegate to the Brotton 
Woods Conference, kept himself uncommit¬ 
ted. BO that as a member of the House Bank¬ 
ing and Currency Committee he could make 
up his own mind, performed a public service 
of world-wide significance when he saw how 
sensible were the criticisms of the fund and 
then sponsored the cause of compromise to 
Incorporate them in the bill. These two men, 
one a Democrat, the other a Republican, 
proved themselves talented legislative work¬ 
men. 

I wholeheartedly agree with the sen¬ 
timents expressed, and I am sure the 
other members of the committee who 
supported the bill in the committee will 
approve it also. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, 1 yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle¬ 
man from Pennsylvania IMr. Flood!. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, earlier in 
the debate this afternoon reference was 
made by the gentleman from Nebraska 
in speaking against this legislation and 
aspersions were cast by him on lend- 
lease. I would like to say that if the 
Bretton Woods agreement does a.s much 
for the future of America and the United 
Nations as lend-lease has done for Amer¬ 
ica and the United Nations in the imme¬ 
diate past, and if the Bretton Woods 
agreement and its operations when put 
into effect do as much to destroy mone¬ 
tary warfare and economic anarchy 
among the nations of the world as lend- 
lease has done to destroy Nazi Germany 
and its armed might, then 10,000 tlm^ 
the efforts of the proponents of this bill 
and this committee will not have been 
In vain. I shall vote for the Bretton 
Woods agreement will the same confi¬ 
dence that I voted for lend-lease. 

The old adage that “Opportunity only 
knocks ones” has been proven wrong by 
this reeord opportunity given to the 
United States to participate with the na¬ 
tions of the world In a constructive plan 
for collective .security and world peace. 
Th.e Bretton Woods agreements are the 
record opportunity. And Congress had 
its opportunity to speak the voice of the 
people by voting overwhelmingly for the 
matter as reported by the Banking and 
Currency Committee—by the same over¬ 
whelming majority as voted by the com¬ 
mittee itself when its action was taken 
last week after 9 weeks of strenuous work 
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and hearings, 33 to 3. True it is that 
certain amendments were attached to the 
original proposals by the bctlon of the 
committee; but It is readily agreed that 
these amendments are important and 
had as their object clarlllcation of the 
fund and the bank, with the laudable 
purpose of protecting these great insti¬ 
tutions from abuse and misunderstand¬ 
ing. These results Illustrate the working 
of the democratic process. 

To pass the reciprocal trade-agree¬ 
ments bill as this House did last week 
makes it obvious that we must pass the 
Bretton Woods agreements. It would be 
absurd to pass the one without the other. 
As night follows day. when this war ends 
the nations of the earth will start trad¬ 
ing with one another. It is clear through 
the pages of history that foreign trade 
among the nations will, to a great extent, 
determine the quality of the peace the 
world will experience. When there is 
buying and selling among nations, as 
among people, there must be money, and 
it is the stability of that money that will 
determine the quality of trade, and thus 
of international relationships. With 
world money markets and standards the 
subject of economic warfare, anyone 
trading on the world market never could 
tell, from one moment to the next, where 
his business was. The only profits made 
in this type of financial piracy were made 
by the small handful of economic free¬ 
booters who unscrupulously manipulated 
the rates of exchange, sending the value 
of all moneys affected up and down in a 
sea of chaos and money madness. Is it 
any wonder ^ar followed? Small won¬ 
der, Indeed. 

The chain of causation has been clear 
and distinct—regardless of what the ac¬ 
tual. the official causis belli might be 
said to be. in most cases, the real 
behind-the-scenes cause of coimtless 
wars, big and small, has been depreda¬ 
tion of currency resulting from a lack of 
international control, followed by de¬ 
pression. hunger, starvation, war. 

Bretton Woods, is then, no msrstery 
thriller from financial wizards. It is a 
reasonably workable plan and agreement 
among the several nations to stop once 
and for all this traditional and staged 
rise and fall of the different monies of 
the world, and to provide a clearing 
house, a fiscal community welfare agency 
for the United Nations to help them help 
themselves when they most need help 
and that, of course, is in time of need. 

These proposals are not the brain 
children of long-haired, guess-work 
amateur diplomats. Rather, they are the 
results of the tireless efforts of technical 
experts of 44 United Katioiis, dedicated 
as true artisans to creating a |dan that 
would work—and work this time for the 
people—not Just the “right people,'* but 
all the people. 

There was one significant thing that 
developed from the long and detailed 
hearing on this legislation b^ore iiw 
oommittee, and that was that nearly 
every objection raised against Bretton 
Woods, after It was carefully examined 
and looked hito. turned out to be a pcdnt 
in favor, rather ttom against. Bretton 
Woods. Certajhly when the amend¬ 
ments were pxt^posed and adopted, there 


was no doubt that the douUe talk and the 
mental gymnastics of the die-hard oppo¬ 
sition always reacted to the favor of the 
agreementa-always there was two- 
e^ed sword. 

Why do not the isolationists still left in 
the House announce themselves as such 
and let it go at that. The only mystery 
here is that they have the Idea no one 
knows who they are. Their continued 
opposition to the committee legislation 
holds them up so all who care to. may 
see the unpleasant fact. The old moth- 
eaten isolationist leopard does not 
change his spots. He still snarls at any 
suggestion, good. bad. or indifferent, that 
has as its object cooperation with the 
nations of the world. “A rose by any 
other name—.*' Well, the people are at 
liberty to substitute a number of other 
words for “rose.** As this bill stands to¬ 
day the opposition with the rarest of ex¬ 
ceptions, is isolationist, pure and simple, 
and not so pure at that. Truly it can be 
said of the Bretton Woods proposals, 
“We love it for the enemies it has made.** 

Omnia homines non est perfectum— 
man is not perfect. And neither is his 
work. It is not argued that the Bretton 
Woods agreements are perfect—not even 
that they will work perfectly. Indeed, 
the proposals alone will come to nothing. 
But the spirit of trust and confidence and 
hope and faith engendered by the Bret¬ 
ton Woods agreements, taken with the 
cooperation of the United Nations in 
every sphere of activity. 

The Four Horsemen will ride again at 
the end of this war if we do not unseat 
them at the beginning of the end. This 
is It. 

Mr. Chairman, let the high objectives 
of the Bretton Woods agreements speak 
my conclusion for me. They are: 

First. To promote international mone¬ 
tary cooperation. 

Second. To promote international 
trade, expand employment, and raise 
incomes. 

Third. To promote exchange stability 
and prevent competitive depreciation. 

Fourth. To help eliminate foreign- 
exchange restrictions. 

Fifth. To build confidence. 

Sixth. To promote postwar readjust¬ 
ments. 

Seventh. To assist in reconstruction 
and development. 

Eighth. To promote private invest¬ 
ment. 

Ninth. To help arrange loans “so that 
the more useful and urgent projects, 
large and small alike, will be dealt with 
first.** 

Mr. SPENCE. Blr. Chairman. I move 
that the Committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Lanham. Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under considefation the bill 
H. R. 3314, directed him to report that 
it had come to no resolution thereon, 
EXTSESION OP) 

Mr. THOM asked and was given per¬ 
mission to extend his remarks and In- 
cilikle a speech by the gentleman frenn 
kBnnesota [Mr. Pirmraxt]. 


Mr. DE LACY asked and was given per- 
mi wMo n to bis remarks in three 
instances and to include in each an 
utide. 

Mr. OUTLAND (at the request of Mr. 
XiE Lacy) was granted permission to ex¬ 
tend his remarks and include an article, 

Mr, HOOK asked and was idven per- 
missiem to extend his remarks and to 
Include a radio address delivered by him 
on the Bretton Woods agreement on BSay 
4, 1946, in his district. 

Mr. SPENCE asked and was given per¬ 
mission to extend the remarks he made 
in Committee of the Whole and to in¬ 
clude therein the report of the commit¬ 
tee on the biU H. R. 3814. 

Mr. AN13ERSON of CaUfomla (at the 
request of Mr. Wolcott) was granted 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Ricord a nd to include two letters. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin asked and 
was given permission to extend his re¬ 
marks in the Appendix of the Rbcord 
and to Include a radio talk. 

FAIR EMPLOYMENT PRACTICS 
OOMMTTTBB 

Mr. HOOK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani¬ 
mous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Re cord a t this point. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOOK. Mr. Speaker, it was with 
considerable surprise and disappoint¬ 
ment that I read of the Appropriation 
Committee's decision not to appropriate 
funds for the next fiscal year for the 
Fair Employment Practice Committee. 

This Committee, as we all know, was 
created by Executive order to answer a 
very vital wartime need. It has done 
an extremely effective job, even with the 
handicap of not possessing, enforcement 
powers. The war is not over. The need 
for the Fair Employment Practice Com¬ 
mittee is still a war need. I hope that 
the Appropriations Committee will find it 
possible to reco nsider its action in de¬ 
priving the PEPC of funds, and. in light 
of the vital war job it is doing, will pro¬ 
vide the mone 3 r$ for the continuation of 
this job. 

The close of hostilities In the European 
theater has not decreased the incidence 
of discrimination in employment. The 
cut-backs and contract cancellations re¬ 
sulting from the European victory has, If 
anything, further complicated the pic^ 
ture as far as discriminatory employ¬ 
ment is concerned. I believe it is abso¬ 
lutely essential to continue the FfiPC, 
with adequate funds, if we are not will¬ 
ing to fiirt with unrest and disorders on 
the home front. The successful prose¬ 
cution of the war against Japan, no less 
than the war against Germany, demands 
the fullest participation by all Americans 
on the piToductlon firont, without regard 
to race, color, or creed. This Is no time 
to open the doors to economic discrimi¬ 
nation. 

USAVB OF ABSENOE 

By unanimous consent, leave of ab¬ 
sence was granted as follows: 

' To Mr. Flumlxt (at the request ef Mr, 
BlARTisr of BCassachusetts), for 10 days, 
on account of official business. 
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To lir. Caul AnnnaiK <at the 
re^(UieBt of Mr. Pxttbkgir), for the 
te ai a i t wto of the week, on account of 
UlneM in the family. 

ADJOURNIOOfT 

Mr. SPBNCS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord¬ 
ingly (at 4 o^clock and 58 minutes p. m.), 
under Its previous order, the House ad¬ 
journed until tomorrow, Wednesday, 
June 6, 1045, at U o*clock a. m. 


(X>MM1TTEE HEARINGS 
CoicMTrm ON Wokld Wab VIetebans' 

liSaiStATlON 

There win be a meeting of the Com* 
mittee on World War Veterans’ Legisla¬ 
tion, in open wseslon, on Wednesday. June 
8, 1045, at 10 o’clock, In the committee 
room, 356 Old House Office Building. 

COMIAITTSB ON EX P B NaiTUB IS JN THB 
SXECtmvS Z^ABTMlZfCS 

There will be a meeting of the Com¬ 
mittee on Expenditures in the Executive 
Departments at 10 a. m., Wednesday. 
June 6,1045, to resume hearings on H. R. 
2177. 

Committee on Patents 

There will be a meeting of the Com¬ 
mittee on Patents on Wednesday, June 6. 
1945, at 10 a. m., to continue hearings on 
H. R. 2630, a bill to provide for the public 
registering of patents available for li¬ 
censing; H. R. 2631, a bill to limit the 
life of a patent to a term commencing 
with the date of the apidication; and 
H. R. 2632. a bill to require the recording 
of agi^ments relating to patents. 
Committee on tre Joticxabt 

There will be a public hearing before 
Subcommittee No. 4 of the Committee on 
the Judiciary, beginning at 10 a. m.. on 
Monday, June 11,1945, on the bill (H. R. 
2788) to amend title 28 of the Judicial 
Code in regard to the limitation of cer¬ 
tain actions, and for other purposes. 
The hearing will be held in room 346, 
Old House Office Building. 

COMMXTTEl ON THE POBT OFFICE AND POST 

Roads 

There will be a meeting of the full 
Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads on Tuesday, June 12, 1945, at 10 
a. m., at which time hearings will be re¬ 
sumed on H. R. 3285. a bill readjusting 
the rates of postage on books. 

COMMITTSI ON IMMIOBATION AND 
NATUBAXJZATXON 

The Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization will hold an executive 
hearing at 10:30 a. m.. on Thursday. 
June 14. 1945. on H. R. 173, H. R. 1584, 
and H. R. 2256. 

OOMMITTSE ON THE JUDiaABY 

The Special Subcommittee on Bank¬ 
ruptcy and Reorganization of the Com¬ 
mittee on the Judiciary will conduct 
hearings on Friday. June 18, 1945, be¬ 
ginning at 10 a. nu, on the bins (H. R. S3 
and H. R. 8338) to amend an act enUUed 
”An act to estabUidi a uniform system 
of bankruptcy throughout the United 
4Btate8,^ approved July 1, lf98, and acts 
amendatory thereof and suppleiiieiitaiy 
thereto (referees—-method of appointing, 
compensation, etc.). The liearlng will 
xcx—862 


be held In the Judiciary Committee room, 
346 House Office Building. 

The Committee on the Judiciary has 
scheduled hearings, to begin at 10 a. m., 
on Monday, June 18.1945. on the follow¬ 
ing Joint resolutions; House Joint Reso¬ 
lution 67, to declare the policy of the 
Government of the United States in re¬ 
gard to tide and submerged lands; and 
House Joint Resolution 118, House Joint 
Resolution 119, House Joint Resolution 
122, House Joint Resolution 123, House 
Joint Resolution 124, House Joint Reso¬ 
lution 125, House Joint Resolution 128, 
House Joint Resolution 129, House Joint 
Resolution 130, House Joint Resolution 
134, House Joint Resolution 137, House 
Joint Resolution 138, House Joint Reso¬ 
lution 146, House Joint Resolution 148, 
House Joint Resolution 153, House Joint 
Resolution 172, and House Joint Resolu¬ 
tion 193, entitled ”To quiet the titles of 
the respective States and others to lands 
beneath tidewaters and lands beneath 
navigable waters within the boundaries 
of such States and to prevent further 
clouding of such titles.” The hearings 
will be held In the Judiciary Committee 
room, 346 House Office Building. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONB, ETC. 

Under clause 2 of rule XEIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

632. A letter from tlie Acting Secretary of 
State, transmitting a draft of a proposed 
bill, for the relief of Clarence J. SpUier anti 
Fred W. Jandrey; to the Committee on For¬ 
eign Affairs. 

533. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting supple¬ 
mental estimate of appropriation for the fis¬ 
cal year 1946, In the amount of 860.000, for 
the Executive Ofilce of the President, Execu¬ 
tive Mansloji and Grounds (H. Doc. No. 221); 
to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OP COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUnONB 

Under clause 2 of rule xni, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. COLE of Kansas: Committee on Claims. 
H. R. 2806. A bill to reimburse certain Navy 
personnel and former Navy personnel for per¬ 
sonal property lost or damaged as a result 
of a fire in Quonset hut occupied by Blgbty- 
thlrd United Stales Naval Construction Bat¬ 
talion at Camp Rousseau, Port Hueneme, 
Calif., on December 22,1944; without amend¬ 
ment (Rept. No. 675). Referred to tbe Oom- 
znlttee of tbe Whole Rouse on the State of 
the Union. 

Mr. COLE of .Kansas: Committee on Claims. 
H. B. 2806. A bill to rsimhuiie certain Navy 
personnel for personal property lost or dam¬ 
aged in a lire at naval base 2, Bosaeatb, 
Scotland, on October 19, 1944; without 
amendment <Bept. No. 676). Referred to the 
Committee of tbe Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 

Mr. COLS of Kansas: Committee on Claims. 
H. B. 2807. A UU to retmbme certain Navy 
personnel and former Navy personnel for 
personal property kM or damegwl as a re¬ 
sult of a fixe in ^ oon eet hat B-173 at the 
amphibious tralnl^ baae. Camp Bradford, 
naval operating bas^ Norfolk, Va.. on Janu¬ 
ary 20.1946; without amendment (Kept. No. 


677). Referred to the Committee of tbe 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. COLE of Kansas: Committss on Claims. 
H R. 2663. A bill to reimburse ocrtaln Navy 
personnel and former Navy personnel for 
personal property lost or damaged as the re¬ 
sult of a fire in tbe United States Naval Boa- 
pital, Seattle, Wash., on May 10, 1044; with¬ 
out amendment (Rept. No. 678). Referred to 
tbe Committee of the Whole House of the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. QATHINQS: Committee on Agricul¬ 
ture. H. R. 600. A bill to amend paragraph 
662 of title 16 of the United Statee Code; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 679). Re¬ 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 

Mr. PLANNAOAN: Committee on Agricul¬ 
ture. 8. 427. An act to repeal section 3 of 
the act approved April 18, 1038. as amended, 
relating to hope; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 680) Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of tbe Union. 

Mr. FLANNAOAN: Committee on Agricul¬ 
ture. H. R. 2285. A bill to authorise the 
Secretary of Agriculture to grant and convey 
to Springfield Township, Montgomery Coun¬ 
ty. Pa., certain landr of the United States 
In Springfield Township, Montgomery Coun¬ 
ty. Pa., for highway purposes and for oma- 
mental-park purposes; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 681). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN: Committee on Agricul¬ 
ture. H. R. 3321. A bill to provide that the 
several States shall continue effective meas¬ 
ures of control and protection against the 
importation, introduction, and spread of nox¬ 
ious weeds, injurious Insects, and animal and 
plant diseases, and to guarantee that pur- 
chasera or recipients of seeds, livestock, and 
poultry feeds, nursery stocks, ferttllaers, and 
other agricultural chemicals ehall have the 
protection guaranteed them under the laws 
enacted by the aeveral Stales; with amend¬ 
ment (Rept. No. 662). Referred to the Com¬ 
mittee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. CXLLER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 2638. A bill to Incorporate Tlie Moth¬ 
ers of World War No. Two. to set forth and 
establish the purposes and alms of the or¬ 
ganization. fixing Its corporate powers and 
establishing tbe rights of membership, and for 
other purposes; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 683). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN: Committee on Agricul¬ 
ture. H. R. 3870. A bill to provide assistance 
to the States In the establishment, mainte¬ 
nance operation, and expansion of school- 
lunch programs, and tor other purposes; 
Without amendment (Rept. No. 684). Re¬ 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on tbe State of the Union. 

Mr. MAY: Committee on Militarv Affairs. 
K. R. 1647. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of War to convey to the Captain Wllllain Fd- 
mlston Chapter of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution n certain building end 
tract or parcel of land situated In Montgom¬ 
ery County. Tenn.: with amendment (Rept. 
No. 686). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole Hfiusf on the State of the Union. 

Mr FENTON: Committee on Military Af¬ 
fairs. ’ H. H. 2477. A bill to give recognition 
to the 7 ioncombatant services under enemy 
fire performed by officers and enlisted men of 
the Medical Corps of the Army; with amend- 
niriat (Kept. No. 686). Referred to the Com¬ 
mittee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. MURDCX3K; Committee on Indian Af¬ 
fairs. H. R, 3288. A bill to amend section 8 
of the San Carlos Act (43 Stat. .476-476), aa 
supplemented and amended, ami for other 
purposes: without amendment (Rept. No. 
687) Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole HoUbC on the State of the Union, 
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Mr. MtJRZXXnc:: Committee on Irrigation 
ana Beelamatlon. B.R.520. AbUltofaoUi- 
tate settlement of returning veterans on 
farms In projects oonstruotea, operated, and 
maintained by the Bureau of Reclamation: 
with amendment (Kept. No. 688). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

RSPORTS OP OOMMITTBES ON PRIVATE 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of rule xm reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar as follows: 

Mr. MoQBHES: Committee of conference. 
H. R. 1807. A blU for the relief of Conti¬ 
nental Casualty Co., a corporation, and Mont¬ 
gomery City Lines. Inc.; with amendment 
<l^pt. No. 660). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr, HEDRICK: Committee on Claims. 
8. 311. An act for the relief of Philip Klein- 
man; without amendment (Rept. No. 661). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
Bouse. 

Mr. JENNINGS: Committee on Claims. 
8. 426. An act for the relief of Mr. and Mrs. 
Walter M. Johnson; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 662). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. JENNINGS: Committee on Claims. 
H. R. 213. A blU for the relief of Mrs. Ruth 
C. Stone: without amendment (Rept. No. 
663). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House^ 

Mr. BARRETT of Pennsylvania: Committee 
on Claims. H. R. 241. A bUl for the relief 
of Mrs. Ruby H. Hunsucker; with amend¬ 
ment (Kept. No. 664). Referred to the Com¬ 
mittee of the Whole House. 

Mr. JENNINGS: Committee on Claims. 
H. R. 1067. A bill for the relief of the estate 
of, and/or the heirs at law of, Frank D. 
Howells, former treasurer of the city of Rloh- 
mondi Ind.; without amendment (Rept. No. 
665). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole Hous e. _ 

Mr. CHENOWETH: Committee on Claims. 
H. R. 1080. A bUl for the relief of Albert 
Cantalupo; with amendment (Rept. No. 666). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House._ _ 

Mr. CHENOWETH: Committee on Claims. 
H. R. 1257. A bill for the relief of George O. 
Tyler and Doris M. Tyler; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 667). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. JENNINGS: Committee on Claims. 
H. R. 1801. A bUl for the relief of Madeline 
Winter; with amendment (Rept. No. 668). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
Bouse. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin: Committee on 
Claims. H. R. 1846. A blU for the relief of 
Alaska D. Jennette; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 669). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole Bouse. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey: Committee on 
Claims. H. R. 1889. A bill for the relief of 
R. L. Whittington, Mrs. B. L. Whittington, 
and Mrs. J. B. Whittington: with amendment 
(Rept. No. 670). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. STIQUIB: Committee on Olsims. 
H. R. 8286. A hill for the relief of owners 
of land and personal property of the Fort 
Knox area of Hardin County, Ky.: without 
amendment (Rept. No. 671). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. JENNINGS: Committee on OUhns. 
B. R. 9821. A bill for the relief of the Spfing- 
Held Cooperative Bank; with amendment 
(Bept. No. 679). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole Bouse. 

Mr. JENNINGS: Committee on Claims. 
H. Rf 9511. A bUl for ths relief of PatrloU 


M. Kaopnqrk end Ain D. Leontlre; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 678). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. JENNINGS: Committee on Claims. 
H. R. 2691. A bill for the relief of Bsselden 
A Huggins Co.; with amendment (Rept. No* 
674). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 

Under clause 2 of rule XXn, the Com¬ 
mittee on Pensions was discharged from 
the consideration of the bill (H. R. 2667) • 
granting an increase of pension to Mat¬ 
thew A. Summers, and the same was 
referred to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

PUBLIC BILIB AND RESOLUTIONB 

Under clause 3 of rule ZXn, publio 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. OELLER: 

B. R. 3879. A bill to establish uniform 
qualifloatlons of Jurors in the Federal courts, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

H.R.8380. A bill to provide for a Jury 
commiseion for each district court of the 
United States, to regulate its compensation, 
to prescribe its duties, and for other pur¬ 
poses; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R.3881. A bill relating to the payment 
of fees, expenses, and cost of Jurors; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 8882. A bill to amend section 8 of the 
act of June 18, 1934, relating to the estab¬ 
lishment of foreign-trade aones; to the Com¬ 
mittee on Waye and Means. 

By Mr. LEA: 

H.R.8383. A bUl to amend the Civil Aero¬ 
nautics Act of 1938, as amended, with re¬ 
spect to Federal and State Jurisdiction over 
the regulation of civil aviation; to the Com¬ 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. RANKIN: 

H. R. 3384. A hill to protect honorably dis¬ 
charged veterans in their rights to join or re¬ 
frain from Joining labor and other organi- 
aations; to the Committee on World War 
Veterans Legi slatio n. 

By Mr. WELCH: 

H R. 8385. A bUl to alleviate the effect on 
seamen's wages of the annual accounting 
period for the piurposes of the Federal In¬ 
come tax; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. MURDOCK: 

H.B.3386. A bill autborlBing the Bureau 
of Reclamation, Department of the Interior, 
to make payment to eohool districts as com¬ 
pensation for education of children of Fed¬ 
eral employees residing on federally owned 
property: to the Committee on Irrigation 
and Reclamation. 

By Mrs. SMITH of Maine: 

H. R. 8387. A bill to provide for maintaining 
the regiment of midshipmen at the United 
States Naval Academy at full strength; to 
the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By lAr. BEOKWORTH: 

H. Res. 984. A rswlutlon to authorlxe the 
Committees on Interstate and Foreign Com¬ 
merce, as a whole or by subcommittee, to 
investigate the effect of cartels on commerce 
with foreign nations and among the several 
States; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. CANNON of Mliwourl: 

B. J.Re8.9l3. A Joint resolution making a 
supplemental appropriation for the hsoal year 
snding June 80, 1945, for the Children's 
Bureau, Department of Labor, and for other 
to the Committfi on Approprta- 


8y Mr. BBNNBT of York! 

H. J. Res. 918. A Joint reaoiutlon declar¬ 
ing that It Is the sense of Congress that 
the United Natloha assume responslbiUty for 
the repatriation of the Hebrews In Europe; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 1 of rule XXn, private 
bills and resolutions were Introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BIEMILLSB: 

B. R. 8388. A bUl for the relief of Mrs. Jean¬ 
nette B. Stedman; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

By Mr. LESINSKI: 

R. R. 8389. A bill granting a pension to Anna 
Eleanor Roosevelt; to the Committee on In¬ 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. McOORBSAOK: 

H. R. 8390. A bill for the relief of the estate 
of Thomas McGarroll; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

By Mrs. SMITH of Maine: 

H. R. 3391. A bill for the relief of Lawrence 
Portland Cement Co.; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

By Mr. VINSON: 

H.R.8392. A blU conferring Jurisdiction 
upon the United States District Court for the 
Middle District of Georgia to hear, determine, 
and render Judgment upon the claim of Mrs. 
Velma G. Turner, as succesaor trustee to Allen 
W. Turner, for the uses and benefit of Allen 
W, Turner, Jr., under deed executed October 
18, 1981, recorded In book 401, page 868, 
clerk's office. Bibb Superior Court, and/or 
Allen W. Turner, Jr., of Macon. Qa.; to the 
Committee on Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of rule XXn, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows; 

858. By Mr. BRYSON: Petition of Mrs. 
Edna Z. Sheldon and 18 citizens of Copen¬ 
hagen, N. Y., urging enactment of H. R. 2082, 
a measure to reduce absenteeism, conserve 
manpower, and speed production of mate¬ 
rials necessary for the winning of the war 
by prohibiting the manufactiue, sale, or 
transportation of alcoholic liquors in the 
United States for the duration of the war; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

859. Also, petition of Esley B. Higgins and 
49 citizens of the State of Indiana, urging 
enactment of H. R. 2082, a measure to re¬ 
duce absenteeism, conserve manpower, and 
speed production of materials necessary for 
the winning of the war by prohibiting the 
manufacture, sale, or transportation of alco¬ 
holic liquors in the United States for the 
duration of the war; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

860. Also, petition of D. B, Weintz and 20 
citizens of the State of Oregon, urging en¬ 
actment of H. R. 2082, a measure to reduce 
absenteeism, conserve manpower, and speed 
production of materials necessary for the 
winning of the war by prohibiting the manu¬ 
facture, sale, or transportation of alcoholic 
liquors in the United States for the dura¬ 
tion of the war; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

861. Also, petition of Mrs. A. C. Wolff and 
1,088 citizens of the State of California, urg¬ 
ing enactment of H. R. 2082, a measure to 
reduce absenteeism, conserve manpower, and 
speed production of materials necessary for 
the winning of the war by prohibiting the 
manufacture, sale, or transportation of alco¬ 
holic liquors in the United States for the 
duration of the war; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
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86a. Also, petition of Mre. Uory S. Ruieell 
pntf 7.716 eittaene of the State of Georgia, 
uiging enactmttit of H. R. aosa. a measure to 
redupe absenteeism, eonserve manpower, and 
■peed production of materlala neoeasary for 
the winning of the war by prohibiting the 
manufacture, tale, or transpoHatlon of alco- 
hOUo liquors in the United States for the 
d ur a t ion of the war; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

663. By ICr. CANNON of Missouri: Petition 
Of landowners, tenants, and others along Mis¬ 
souri Rirer in the Ninth District of Missouri, 
to remove piling and other so-called im¬ 
provements which cause their land to be 
flooded: to the Committee on Flood Control. 

864. By Mr. COCHRAN: Petition of 
Henry Bobnurr and 80 other citizens of Bt. 
Louis, Mo., protesting against the passage of 
any prohibition legislation by the Congress; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

866. Also, petition of H. Pinson and 27 
other citizens of St. Louis. Mo., protesting 
against the passage of any prohibition legis¬ 
lation by the Congress; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary, 

806. Also, petition of Lyle E. Tenting 
and 31 other citizens of St. Louis. Mo., pro¬ 
testing against the passage of any prohibition 
legislation by the Congress; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

867. Also, petition of W. Hopfe and 81 
other citizens of St. Louis, Mo., protesting 
against the passage of any prohibition legis¬ 
lation by the Congress: to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

868. Also, petition of O. J. Davis and 
28 other citizens of 6t. Louis, Mo., protesting 
against the passage of any prohibition legis¬ 
lation by the Congress; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

869. By Mr. SHARP: Petition of 40 signa¬ 
tures of citizens residing In Riverhead, N. T., 
and contiguous communities, in advocacy of 
the passage of H. R. 2082, prohibiting the 
manufacture or sale of alcoholic beverages 
containing in excess of one-half of 1 percent 
of alcohol; to the Committee on the Judi¬ 
ciary. 

870. By Mr. LYNCH: Petition of the As¬ 
sembly and Senate of the State of New Yorlc, 
memorializing Congress to enact legislation 
for the establishment of a permanent PEPC; 
to the Committee on Labor. 

871. By Mr. SABATH: Petition adopted 
by the Chicago City Coimcii, urging the 
Members of the Illinois congressional dele¬ 
gation in the House of Representatives to 
support H. R. 2346, which renders minimum 
benefits to American merchant seamen; to 
the Committee on the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

872. By Mr. SHARP: Petition of 38 signa¬ 
tures of citizens residing at Riverhead, N. Y., 
and contiguous oommunities, urging the en¬ 
actment of H. R. 762, prohibiting the sole of 
alcoholic liquors on or near military or naval 
reservations: to the Committee on Military 
Aflhirs. 

878. By Mr. SULLIVAN: Petition of Mrs. 
Jennie Mitchell and 167 other citizens of Mis¬ 
souri, urging the passage of logislatlon en¬ 
abling the tenants and occupants of Delmo 
Labor Homes to purchase these homes on 
long terms at low Interest rates so thst these 
Missourians wttl not be evicted and ren- 
dered homelees under the Farm Security pro¬ 
gram, now pending, to Hquldate this i^oject 
by sals to the highest bidder; to the Com¬ 
mittee on Agrieulturt, 

874. Also, petition of Marshall Currln and 
269 other citizens of Missouri, Urging the 
passage of leglsUtlon enabling tbe tenants 
and oocupanta of Delmo Labor Homes to 
purchase these homes on long terms at low 
Intmst rates, so that thsie Missourians will 
not bs evicted and rendered bomdless under 
the Farm Security program, now pending, to 
liquidate this pro)^ by sale to the highest 
bidder; to the Committee on Agriimlture. 


SENA1E 

Wednesday, June 6,1945 
^Legislative day of Monday, June, I, IHS) 

The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

Rabbi Solomon H. Metz. Adas Israel 
Congregation, Washington. D. C.. offered 
the following prayer: 

Our God and God of our fathers, Thino 
is the power and the glory and the vic¬ 
tory. Thou art the rock of our lives and 
the shield of our salvation through every 
generation. May the light of Thy pres¬ 
ence enlighten the eyes of the nations to 
see in the revelations of Thy Book the 
highway to lasting peace. We are hum¬ 
bly aware of our momentous responsi¬ 
bilities in this crucial hour of history. 
In the scales of our decisions there 
trembles the fate of the future. 

In the welter of many voices, O save 
man's mind from confusion and his 
spirit from the corrosive blight of cyni¬ 
cism. Let not the gusts of passion ex¬ 
tinguish the prophetic vision nor the 
designs of those of little faith degrade 
the sacrlffces of our noblest and bravest 
into vain oblations. Let the perspective 
of towering Justice and the lodestar of 
universal brotherhood guide us as we set 
out to build the world of tomorrow upon 
the ghastly ruins of today, wrought by 
national selfishness, greed, and pride. 

O Soul of our souls, may we be among 
the blessed who, unmindful of the jeers 
of the ungodly and tlie gibes of the un¬ 
inspired, steadfastly march under the 
banner of Thy kingdom of truth and 
love. As in the days of old. may the 
pillar of Thy wisdom lead Thy people 
out of the wilderness of fear and strife 
Into the land of promise and fulfillment; 
for with Thee is the fountain of life. In 
Thy light may we see the light for the 
sanctification of Thy name and the re¬ 
demption of Thy children. Amen. 

THE JOURNAL 

On request of Mr. Barkley, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of tbe 
Journal of the proceedings of that part 
of the calendar day Monday, June 4, 
1945, embraced in the legislative day be¬ 
ginning on that date was dispensed with, 
and the Journal was approved. 

MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL OP A BILL 

Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States were communicated 
to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one of hi3 
secretaries, and he announced that on 
June 5,1945, the President had approved 
and signed the act (S. 938) to provide for 
emergency flood-control work made nec¬ 
essary by recent floods, and for other 
purposes. 

extension of emergency PRICE CON¬ 
TROL AND STABXLXZATiaN ACTS OF 

1942—MINORITY VIEWS WOMD DUBJNQ 

RECESS (FT. 2 OF REFT. HO, 886) 

Under authority of <he order of the 
fourth Instant, 

Mr. TAFT submitted on June 4. 1945, 
the views of the minority of the Commit¬ 


tee on Banking and Currency on the Joint 
resolution (S. J. Res. SO) extending the 
effective period of the Emergency Price 
Control Act of 1942, as amended, and the 
Stabilization Act of 1942, as amended. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 

A message from the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives. by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed without amendment 
the following bills of the Senate: 

8.893. An act for the relief of Nebraska 
Wesleyan University and Herman Platt; 

8.633. An act to amend the Criminal 
Code BO as to punish anyone injuring a 
party, witness, or Juror on account of his 
having acted as such; and 
8.889. An act to amend section 47c of 
the National Defense Act of June 3, 1916, as 
amended, to as to authorize credit to stu¬ 
dents now or hereafter enrolled in the sen¬ 
ior division of the Reserve Ofllcers* Training 
Corps for military training received while 
on active duty in the Army, Navy, Marine 
Corps, or Coast Guard, or while ptirsuing a 
course of Instruction in the Naval Reserve 
Officers* Training Corps. 

The message also announced that the 
House Insisted upon its amendment to 
the bill (B. 502) to permit the continua¬ 
tion of certain subsidy payments and 
certain purchase and sale operations by 
corporation.s created pursuant to section 
5d (3) of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation Act, as amended, and for 
other purposes, disagreed to by the Sen¬ 
ate; agreed to the conference asked by 
the Senate on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses thereon, and that Mr. 
Spence. Mr. Erovtn of Georgia. Mr. Pat¬ 
man. Mr. Wolcott, and Mr. Crawford 
were appointed managers on the part 
of the House at the conference, 

The message further announced that 
the House had passed the bill (S. 842) for 
the relief of Elmira Area Soaring Corp., 
with an amendment in which it requested 
the concurrence of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the amendment of 
the Senate to each of the following billB 
of the House: 

H.R.981. An act to authorize payment of 
certain claims for damage to or iocs or de¬ 
struction of property arising prior to May 
27, 1011. out of activities of the V^ar Depart¬ 
ment or of the Army; and 

H.R. 1711. An act for the relief of Blanche 
H. Karsch, administratrix of the estate of 
Kate E. Hamilton. 

The me.ssage further announced that 
the House had agreed to the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 1627) to 
exempt the members of the Advisory 
Board appointed under the War Mobili¬ 
zation and Reconversion Act of 1944 from 
certain provisions of the Criminal Code 
and Revised Statutes. 

The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the reports of the 
committees of conference on the dis¬ 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the Senate to each of the 
following bills of the House: 

H. R. 209. An act for the relief of David B. 
Smith; and 

H. R. 1567. An act for the relief of Kath¬ 
erine Smith. 
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The message further announced that 
the House had agreed tp the report of the 
committee of conference on the disagree¬ 
ing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 1307) for the relief of Continental 
Casualty Co.» a corporation, and Mont¬ 
gomery City Lines. Inc. 

The message bIso announced that the 
House had passed the following bills and 
Joint resolutions, in which it requested 
the concurrence of the Senate: 

H. R. 44. An act to amend the act entitled 
"An act to provide for the disposal of certain 
recorda of the United States Qovernment": 

H. R. 886. An act to amend the law relating 
to the authority of certain employees of the 
Immigration and Naturalization Service to 
make arrests without warrant in certain cases 
and to search vehicles within certain areas; 

H.R.390. An act to amend section 28 (c) 
Of the Immigration Act of 1924; 

H. R. 668. An act to amend the Joint reso¬ 
lution of January 27, 1942, entitled "Joint 
resolution to enable the United States to be¬ 
come an adhering member of the Inter-Amer¬ 
ican Statistical Institute"; 

H. R. 712. An act relating to the status of 
certain natives and inhabitants of the Virgin 
Islands* 

H. R. 766. An act for the relief of the duly 
appointed receiver of North Jersey Utilization 
and Sewerage Disposal Plant. Inc., or to such 
other person or persons as are legaUy author¬ 
ized to collect the assets thereof; 

H. R. 892. An act for the relief of Made¬ 
line J. MacDonald: 

H. R. 1007. An act for the relief of Beatrice 
Brown Waggoner; 

H.R. 1008. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Harriette E. Harris; 

H.R. 1320. An act for the relief of M. 
Elizabeth Quay; 

H. R. 1360. An act to record the lawful 
admission to the United States lor perma¬ 
nent residence of Nora R. NeviUe; 

H. R. 1393. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
La\ira May Ryan; 

H. R. 1548. An act for the relief of August 
W. Dietz; 

H.R. 1560. An act for the relief of J. B. 
Grigsby: 

H.R. 1595. An act for the relief of the 
Borough of Beach Haven, Ocean County. 
N. J.: 

H. R. 1678. An act for the relief of Mrs. Ada 
Wert Hlinico; 

H. R. 1856. An act for the relief of South¬ 
western Drug Co.; 

H. R. 1891. An act for the relief Of Grand¬ 
view Hospital; 

H. R. 1017. An act for the relief of John R. 
Jennings; 

H. R. 1968. An act for the relief of L. A. 
WiUlams; 

R.R.2e60. An act for the relief of D. W. 
Key; 

H.R.2416. An act authorizing the State of 
Alabama to lease or sell and convey all or 
any part of the Balt Springs land granted to 
said State by the act of Maroh 2.1810; 

B.R. 2681. An act to amend the act en¬ 
titled "An act to provide for the Issuance of 
devices in recognition of the aendoes of mer¬ 
chant sailors," approved May 10. IMS (67 
Btat. 81), and for other purposes; 

H. R. 2666. An act for the reUef of Oscar 
N. MoLean; 

B.R.2668. An act to transfer Ben BiH 
County, Oa.. from the Wayoross divlslmi of 
the southern Judicial district of Georgia to 
the Amerious division of the ndddle JudloiaL 
district of Georgia: 

H.B. 2980. An act for the reUef of Dr. J. D. 
Whiteside and Saint Luke's Hospital; 

H.R.2961. An act to confer Jurisdiction 
upon the Court of Claims to hear, determine, 
and render judgment upon the claim of B. 
Iterfurther, Jr., Zno, 


H. R. 3118 An act to amend section 100 of 
Public Law Numbered 846, Seventy-eighth 
Congress. June 22, 1944, to grant certain 
priorities to the Veterans* Administration, to 
facilitate the employment of personnel by 
the Veterans* Administration, and for other 
piirposes; 

H.R. 3175. An act to confer Jurisdiction 
upon the United States District Court for the 
Eastern District of South Carolina to de¬ 
termine the claim of Lewis E. Magwood; 

H.R.3267. An act to further extend the 
effectiveness of the act approved December 
17, 1941, relating to additional safeguards 
to the radio communications service of ships 
of the United States, as amended, and for 
other purposes; 

H.R.8322. An act to amend the act en¬ 
titled **An act to expedite the provisions of 
housing in connection with national defense, 
and for other purposes,'* approved October 
14, 1640, as amended: 

H.J.Res.33. Joint resolution to establish 
the first week in October of each year as 
National Employ the Physically Handicapped 
Week; 

H. J. Res. 132. Joint resolution to limit the 
operation of sections 109 and 113 of the 
Criminal Code, and sections 861, 365, and 366 
of the Revised Statutes, and certain other 
provisions of law; 

H. J. Res. 180. Joint resolution giving of¬ 
ficial recognition to the pledge of allegiance 
to the flag of the United States; 

H. J. Res. 208. Joint resolution making an 
appropriation for emergency flood-control 
work, and for other purposes; and 

H. J.Res. 212. Joint resolution making a 
supplemental appropriation for the fiscal year 
ending June 80, 1946, for the Children's 
Bureau. Department of Labor, and for other 
purposes. 

LEAVES OF ABSENCE 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, repre¬ 
senting the Commerce Committee of the 
Senate, I have been appointed by the 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
Bailey], chairman of that committee, 
one of the members of the Board of Visi¬ 
tors to the United States Merchant 
Marine Academy at Kings Point, N. Y. 
The time for the visitation has been set 
June 7 and 8. 

1 hope to leave this afternoon, Jime 6, 
at 4 p. m., on the Congressional Limited. 

I have been in constant attendance in 
the Senate since last November. I have 
not missed a single Senate session, nor 
have I been out of Washington. This 
appointment came to me on January 22, 
1945, and the United States Merchant 
Marine Academy has made special ar¬ 
rangements for the committee which 
has been appointed. 

I ask to be excused from the sessions of 
the Senate which occur during this pe¬ 
riod, this being public business. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With¬ 
out objection, leave of absence is granted 
the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, 1 ask 
unanimous consent that the senior Sen¬ 
ator from Indiana [Mr. WxllxbI may be 
excused from attendance upon the ses¬ 
sions of the Senate for an indefinite pe¬ 
riod. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With¬ 
out objection, leave of absence is granted 
the Senator from Indiana. 

zhtension op leavbot* abbencb 

Mi*. TUNNELL. Mr. President, some 
dm ago the Senator from l^est Virgil 
[In*. Kiloorx] asked permission for him¬ 
self and certain other members of the 


Special Committee to Investigate the Na¬ 
tional I^f ense Program to be absent from 
the Senate for the period, I believe he 
said, of 14 days. At Caserta, Italy, I left 
the members of the committee who have 
not yet returned, the Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. Kilgore], the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. Ferguson], and the Sena¬ 
tor from Washington [Mr. Mitchell]. 
I told them that I would, at their request, 
ask permission for further absence from 
the Senate for six more days. 

Mr. President, I now ask unanimous 
consent that this extension of leave of 
absence may be granted. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With¬ 
out objection, the extension of the leave 
of absence is granted., 

ORDER OF business 

Several Senators addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It was 
ordered by unanimous consent at the last 
session of the Senate that on Wednesday, 
June 6, 1945, at not later than 1:15 
o’clock p. m., the Senate proceed to vote 
on the pending amendment to H. R. 
3024, and all other amendments that may 
be offered to said bill, and that the time 
be equally divided, and controlled, re¬ 
spectively, by the Senator from Arizona 
LMr. Hayden] for the proponents, and 
by the Senator from Ohio LMr. Burton] 
for the opponents of the amendment. 

The Senator from Arizona is recog¬ 
nized. To whom does he yield? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I have no objection to 
yielding for mere routine business and 
insertions in the Record for a few mo¬ 
ments but as Senators realize the time 
is short. 

NOTICE OF HEARINGS BEFORE THE BPE- 

CIAL COMMITTEE TO INVEBTTGATE 

PETROLEUM RESOURCES 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, for 
the information of the Senate, I desire 
to ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the body of the Record a 
statement which I have prepared with 
respect to the forthcoming sessions of 
the Special Committee to Investigate the 
Petroleum Resources, which will be held 
on June 19 next. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection? 

There being no objection, the state¬ 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows; 

The next hearing of the Special Committee 
Inveitigatlng Petroleum Resources wiU be¬ 
gin on June 19 at 10 a. m. In the Senate Of¬ 
fice Building. This hearing wlU he on the 
subject of sources of petroleum in the United 
States. The committee Is charged by the 
Senate with investigating all aspects of 
petroleum resources, both domestic and 
foreign, with a view to recommending the 
formulation of a national oU policy. 

"The forthcoming hearing will be among 
the most important in the series conducted 
by the comnUttee,’’ said Senator O'Maboiiit. 
"We shall receive evidence from Government, 
Industry, and other witnesses on such vital 
matters as the relation of the domestio 
petroleum srtpply to national defense; 
methods of production of liquid and gaseous 
petroleum, and means of conservation 
through secondary recovery; the pubUo 
lands: synthetic production; petroleum sub¬ 
stitutes; factors affecting production, such 
as governmental ooinpetltlon, price, taxation, 
ttc.** 
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Ghftinnaa 0*MABomT also stated that the 
eonunittee was intereeted in the much* 
Otacuaaed question of oil resources under the 
territorial waters off the coast of the United 
States. It Is Bxptcua that witnesses from 
the State, Interior, War, and Navy Depart* 
ments will go Into this subject before the 
committee. 

**8everal years ago when the Public Lands 
Committee was hearing evidence on the syn* 
'thetlc fueia bill,** said Senator CMakoket, 
**l ran aoroas a geologist who was of the very 
Arm opinion that the producing oil sands 
which have yielded large amounts of oil In 
continental United States probably extend far 
out to sea, not only b^ond the PaciAo 
coast, but under the Oulf of Bfexico, and pos¬ 
sibly even into the Atlantic Ocean. 

**There has already been substantial pro¬ 
duction from the submerged coastal area in 
Galifornla. and the question of title to these 
tidewater pr(H>erties has become a lively is¬ 
sue. Seventeen resolutions have been Intro¬ 
duced in the House and one in the Senate re¬ 
leasing all claims of the United States, if 
any, to all lands within the 3-mll6 limit or 
beyond when the State boundary extends to 
a greater distance offshore. 

**It will be an important question of na¬ 
tional polloy to determine the boundaries 
of State and Federal Jurisdiction, and of In¬ 
ternational policy If oil and other valuable 
minerals are likely to be found imder the 
maritime belt around our coast, for the con¬ 
tinental shelf at some points extends as far 
as 100 miles off our shores. The status of 
such resources under international law pre¬ 
sents many novel and important questions 
which must be examined by the committee In 
determining upon a long-range oil policy for 
this Nation.” 

Among the witnesses from the Government 
will be Assistant Secretaries of the Interior 
Michael Straus and Oscar Chapman; Charles 
Rayner. Petroleum Adviser. Department of 
State; William A. Brophy, Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs; Capt. W. O. Oreenman, Direc¬ 
tor oi the omce'of Naval Petroleum Reserves; 
Capt. C. P. Franchot, United States Naval Rs- 
eerve; and Brig. Oen. H. L. Peckham, War De¬ 
partment Liaison Offloer for Petroleum. 

The presentation by the oil industry will be 
under the direction of John M. Lovejoy, presi¬ 
dent of Seaboard Oil Co. of Delaware. Mr. 
Lovejoy has arranged for various experts to 
discuss the numerous subjects under investi¬ 
gation Such witnesses will be, among others, 
J. Edgar Pew, president, Sun Oil Co.; E. L. 
DeOolyer, consulting engineer; M. C. Haider, 
production research engineer. Standard Oil 
Co. of New Jersey; Walter S. Hallanan, presi¬ 
dent, Plymouth Oil Co.; and A. C. Mattel, 
president. Honolulu Oil Corp. 

Senator Cabl A. Hatch, Democrat. New Mex¬ 
ico, chairman of the Senate Public Lands 
Committee, and the members of that com¬ 
mittee. have been Invited to attend and to 
participate in the hearing Insofar as questions 
relating to public lands are concerned. 

A tentative outline of the subject matter 
to be considered follows: 

.Txhtatxvx Outuni or Heaxihos 

aouBCB or rteolxvm xk the un i t e d states 

A. Character of petroleum: 

1. Liquid. 

2. Gaseous. 

B. Location and extent of present reserves 
of oil and gas; percentage of ownership by 
American capital; percentage in public lands. 

C. Factors affecting production: 

1. Conservation laws and practices as to oil 
and gas. 

2. Connelly hot oil law. 

8. Interstate oil compact. 

4. Taxation. 

5. Price. 

(a) Industry basis. 

(b) Governmental prlce-Axlng. 

D. Subsoil under territorial waters: 

1. Bays. 

2. Maritime belt. 


8. State or Federal Jurisdiction. 

X. Subsoil under continental shelf: 

1. International questions Involved. 

F. How may explorations be stimulated (a) 
on the public domain and (b) in other areas? 

1. By relaxation of governmental controls? 

2. By affirmative governmental action? 

O. Production methods; 

1. Primary. 

2. Secondary. 

8. Maintenance of stripper wells. i 

H. Substitutes for natural petroleiun: 

I. Shales. 

2. Coal. 

8. Other substitutes. 

THE XNDXPXNDXIfT COICPANT 

A. History and character. 

B. What are the problems incident to the 
operation of an independent company in ex¬ 
ploration, transportation, refining, and sell¬ 
ing? 

1. Advantages of individual operation. 

2. Difficulties inherent in small capital 
and nature of petroleum business. 

8. Artificial difficulties. 

(a) Unintentional effects of operations of 
larger companies. 

(b) Governmental policies. 

(c) Discriminatory practices. 

C. What coxild or should be done by the 
Federal Government In respect of any diffi¬ 
culties under B above? 

D. History of operation of antitrust laws 
In relation to petroleum companies. 

1. Appraisal of effect of such laws. 

POSTWAX DISPOSAL OP PIPE LXNES, XEPINXXXXS, 
AND TANKEKS 

A. Pipe lines: 

1. Shotfid Government-owned lines be sold 
or leased, and under what conditions? 

2. Or should they continue to be owned 
by the Government lor national-defense 
purposes and leased to private interests In 
peacetime? 

B. Refineries: 

1. Should any preference be given to pur¬ 
chase or lease by smaller companies? 

2. Should Government credi* be furnished 
to buyers or lessees? 

(a) To make original purchase or lease. 

(b) Additional capital for modernization 
purposes. 

3. Should there be a maximum limit to 
the term of a lease? 

4. Should any refineries be disposed of to 
foreign interests? 

C. Tankers: 

1. Should unsold tankers bp disposed of to 
foreign companies or governments? 

2. Should unsold tankers be scrapped? 

3. Should the Government operate a fleet 
of tankers? 

peteoleum rbqutpjments 

A. Prewar consumption in United Statex 
by products. 

B. Estimated postwar requirements in 
United States by producU. 

1. New uses and applications of petrdleum. 

C. Estimated world requirements by coun¬ 
tries. 

D. .Estimated postwar productive capacity 
by countries. 

E. Movements of petroleum in world trade. 

1. United States imports and exports. 

F. What should be our policy os to Imports 
and tariffs? 

1. Effect on cost to consumer. 

2. Effect on domestic industry. 

8. Considerations of national defense. 

AlCERXCAN PETBOLEUH; INTESaBTS IN TOXEICN 
COtTWTXUI 

A. History and extent. 

B. History of diplomatic protection since 
World War I. 

1. Middle East. 

2. Netherland Bast Indies. 

8. Mexico. t 

4. Venesuela. 

6. Other producing ooimtries. 

6. Consuming countries. 


C. Reasons for varying degrees of success. 

D. How can diplomatic protection be made 
more effective? 

MARCH 1245 REPORT OF RECONSTRUC¬ 
TION FINANCE GORPOPRATION 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be¬ 
fore the Senate a letter from the Chair¬ 
man of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a confidential report of the Corpo¬ 
ration for the month of March 1945, 
which, with the accompanying report, 
was referred to the Committee on Bank¬ 
ing and Currency. 

PBTmONS AND MEMORIALS 

Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate by the PnMident pro tempore and 
referred as Indicated: 

A resolution adopted by the Western Gov¬ 
ernors* Conference at Reno, Nev., favoring 
the enactment of legislation for the return 
of employment oervices to the States: to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

A resolution adopted by the Western Gov¬ 
ernors* Conference at Reno, Nev., favoring 
the enactment of leglalation to include Alaska 
under the Federal Aid and Highway Acts; to 
the Committee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads. 

TEXAS STATE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE-. 

RESOLimON OF TEXAS LEGISLATURE 

Mr. O’DANIEL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to present and to 
have printed in the Record and appro¬ 
priately referred House Concurrent Reso¬ 
lution 100, adopted by the Texas State 
Legislature, asking the Government 
kindly to return the employment serv¬ 
ices to the several States at the earliest 
practicable moment and specifically that 
the Texas State Employment Service be 
returned to the Texas Unemployment 
Commis.sion. 

There being no objection, the resolu¬ 
tion was received, referred to the Com¬ 
mittee on Education and Labor, and, 
under the rule, ordered to be printed in 
the Record, as follows: 

Houae Concurrent Resolution 100 

Whereas on December 18, 1941, the Presi¬ 
dent of the United States, as a war measure, 
directed the several States to turn over to 
the Federal Government the State employ¬ 
ment services, under which mandate the 
Texas State Employment Service, a division 
of the Texas Unemployment Compensation 
CommlBslon, was federalized on January 1, 
1942, becoming known as the United States 
Employment Service, which Is opernled by 
the War Manpower Commission. In Senate 
Concurrent Rerolutlon 45, adopted at the 
forty-eighth regular session, the I’cxob Leg¬ 
islature expressed Its interest in the return 
Of the employment service to the Texas Un¬ 
employment CompensHtion Commission and 
further exproj-sed oj?pohitlon to any form of 
federall:?'ii’f>?i State unemployment 

comiM'nFafa.in agencies; and 

Whoreas the war In Germany has ceased 
with f:crmuny’s unconditional surrender and 
responsible officials connected with the pros- 
crutioi^ of the war have Indicated publicly 
ihnf reconversion Is Imminent In many war 
iiuhistrion; and 

Whereas empIo»*er8 who contribute ap- 
pi oximately $26,000,000 a year to Job Ineur- 
rnre In Texas and wage earners who are the 
bf-neficlarles of the system are entitled to 
the best service possible by locaUy respon¬ 
sible officials; and 

Whereas it Is of vital importance in the 
restoration of postwar Industry and com¬ 
merce in Texas that the inseparable func¬ 
tions of job placing and payment of benefits 
be restored to unified State control; and 
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Whereas this condition Is accentuated by 
the Inunlnent return ot veterans to civilian 
life and economy and the transfer of hun¬ 
dreds of thousands of war-plant workers to 
peacetime production; and 

Whereas article 6231b>10» Vernon's ClvU 
Statutes of Texas, requires the Texas Un¬ 
employment Compensation Commission to 
maintain a system of public employment 
offices; and • 

Whereas the House of Representatives, the 
Senate of Texas concurring, believe that in 
mobilization for peace the restoration of this 
State agency to State control Is Imperative: 
Mow, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of Texas {the Senate concurring) ^ That we 
respectfully request of the President of the 
United States that he return the employ¬ 
ment services to the several States at the 
earliest practicable moment, and, specifically, 
that the Texas State Employment Service be 
returned to the Texas Unemployment Com¬ 
pensation Commission; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
transmitted to President Truman and to all 
of the members of the Texas delegation in 
the Congress. 

John Lex Smith. 

President of the Senate, 

C. H. On.MEX. 

Speaker of the House. 

1 hereby certify that House Concurrent 
Resolution 100 was adopted by the house on 
May 23, 1946. 

Clabencc Jonxs. 

Chief Clerk of the House, 

I hereby certify that Rouse Concurrent 
Resolution 100 was adopted by the senate on 
May 24. 1946. 

Moel K. Bbown, 
Secretary of the Senate. 

RESOLUTION IN SUPPORT OF SAN FRAN¬ 
CISCO PEACE CONFERENCE 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, 1 ask 
unanimous consent to present and to 
have printed in the Record a resolution 
adopted by the citizens of the city of 
Vergennes. Vt., supporting the resolu¬ 
tions of the San Francisco Conference, 
and together with the resolution the cer¬ 
tificate appended thereto. I do not ask 
to have all the names printed in the 
Record, but I should like to have the 
resolution and certificate referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

There being no objection, the resolu¬ 
tion and certificate were received, re¬ 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign Re¬ 
lations, and ordered to be printed in the 
Record, without all the appended names, 
as follows: 

Resolved by the citUtens of Vergennes: 

That we, citizens of Vergennes, approve 
and support without reservations, the alms, 
purposes, and hopes of the world conference 
now being held at Ban Francisco, Oallf., un¬ 
derstanding as we do that the organization 
ctf world security arising therefrom will be 
based upon the plans formulated at Dum¬ 
barton Oaks. 

That the mayor of Vergennes forward 
copies of these resolutions to the Members 
of Congress from Vermont, requesting them 
to give their active support to this world con¬ 
ference. and to the treaty that emerges there¬ 
from without reservations. 

Babbt Evans, 

Mrs. O. H. Hawley. 

(And sundry other citizens of Vergennes. Vt.) 


State or Vsxmont, 

County of Addison, ss: 

I. Busanne M. Booth, clerk of the city of 
Vergennes, In the said county and State, do 
hereby certify the foregoing resolution was 
adopted at a public meeting, called a mass 


meeting, of the citizens of the community, 
held May 8. at 8 o'clock in the evening. 
Nearly all that attended the meeting signed 
their names, and then asked the privilege of 
circulating the resolution among the churches 
and people generally, for their expression of 
interest in the same. Thus there are sepa¬ 
rate sheets of the resolutions in this presen¬ 
tation. 

Dated at Vergennes, Vt., this 2d day of 
June 1946. 

Attest: S.M. Booth, 

City Clerk. 

In harmony with the said resolution, 1. F. 
M. Dana, mayor of the said city of Vergennes, 
Vt.. do herewith forward the several copies 
of the resolution, with total number of 
names on same. 

F. M. Dana, Mayor, 

SHORTAGE OF FOODS—RESOLUTION OF 
CXDUNCIL OF BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to present for ap¬ 
propriate reference and printing In the 
Record a resolution adopted by the Com¬ 
mon Council of the City of Bridgeport, 
Conn., relating to the shortage of essen¬ 
tial foods, particularly meat. 

There being no objection, the resolu¬ 
tion was received, referred to the Com¬ 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry, and 
ordered to be printed in the Record, as 
follows: 

Whereas the city of Bridgeport, Conn., is 
and for some years has been a highly con¬ 
centrated center of industrial activity devoted 
almost exclusively to war production, and 
has had a population increase of at least 
60 percent over normal; and 

Whereas for the past several weeks the 
people of Bridgeport have sufiered and are 
still suilering from a critical shortage of 
essential foods, particularly meat, which, im- 
less it is promptly relieved, is likely to have 
serious results on the public health and 
may substantially impair the war effort 
through reduced industrial production; and 

Whereas apparently reliable press and radio 
reports indicate that there are some sup¬ 
plies of meat in the Dominion of Canada 
which may be available for export to the 
United States thus relieving existing food 
shortages, but that such export is prevented 
by policies and orders of various agencies 
of the Federal Government; and 

Whereas the food problem in Bridgeport, 
and in other communities similarly situated, 
has now become so acute as to demand im¬ 
mediate relief if serious consequences to 
the public are to be averted and the crea¬ 
tion or extension of vast black-market ac¬ 
tivities is to be prevented: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That the Common Council of 
the City of Bridgeport hereby requests each 
United States Senator and each Congressman 
from the State of Connecticut to take and 
Initiate Immediate, vigoroiis steps to ascer¬ 
tain the truth of said reports concerning 
availability of meat, whether from Canada 
or elsewhere, and to promote such imme¬ 
diate steps consistent with the public in¬ 
terest. as may be necessary to make such 
supplies available to the consumers of this 
country, and to initiate and to take such 
other immediate measures as may be prac¬ 
ticable to relieve the existing and growing 
critical shortages of meat and other food 
supplies in the area of Bridgeport, Conn. 

re ductio n of tariff rates ON SALT— 
* LETTER FROM UNITED MINB WORKERS 

OF AMERICA 

Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed In 
the Record a letter which I have received 
from the United Mine Workers, of Hutch¬ 


inson, Kans., asking me to oppose further 
reduction in tariff rates on salt as pro¬ 
posed in H. R. 2652. I am in accord with 
the request made by this organization. 

There being no objection, the letter was 
ordered to be printed in the Record, as 
follows: 

District No. 50, 

Unitxd Minx Wobsxbb or AbczbicA, 

Local Union 12606, 
Hutchinson, Kans., May 18, 1945, 
The Honorable Abtkxtr W. Capper, 

Senate Offloe Building, 

Washington, D. C. 

Honorable Sir: There is now before the 
Congress, a new bill, H. R. 2662, which if en¬ 
acted would empower the State Department 
to further reduce the tariff on salt and many 
other products which require salt in their 
manufacturing processes. 

Further reductions on import tariffs on salt 
might result in heavy importations from for¬ 
eign countries, where very low wage rates 
prevail, where consequently cost of produc¬ 
tion would be substantially lower than those 
in the United Btates. Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we of the United Mine 
Workers, District* No. 60, Local No. 12606, 
representing 170 employees engaged In the 
salt industry, in Hutchinson, Kans., one of 
the leading salt producing areas In the 
United States, and being vitally Interested in 
employment, do hereby go on record as be- 
ing opposed to the further reduction of 
tariff rates on salt below the 1939 level, and 
respectfully ask you, as o\ir Senator, to vote 
against H. R. 2662. 

Yours very respectfully, 

Abliz Coleman. 

Recording Secretary. 

UNIFORM MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE 

LAWS — EDITORIAL PROM ZIONS 

HERALiD 

Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, the 
Zions Herald, an influential religious 
publication, published in Boston, re¬ 
cently published an able editorial in sup¬ 
port of Senate Joint Resolution 47 Intro¬ 
duced by me providing for an amend¬ 
ment to the Constitution, which would 
allow Congress to enact uniform divorce 
and marriage laws for the Nation. I 
ask unanimous consent to have the edi¬ 
torial printed in the Record. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

UNIFORM MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE LAWS 

S3nBtor Arthur Capper, of Kansas, has re¬ 
cently Introduced a bill providing for an 
amendment to the Constitution allowing 
Congress to make uniform divorce and mar¬ 
riage laws for the Nation. Senator Capper's 
resolution has the support of many orlmi- 
nologists, police organizations, and minis¬ 
ters. We add our hearty support to the 
proposal. 

One of the major crimes of our social order 
Is the ever-increasing divorce rate and the 
serious break-down of our home life. We 
cannot go on In this direction without seri¬ 
ously weakening our entire social structure. 
Marriage laws differ and travel Is easy; hence 
persons who, for health or mental reasons, 
do not qualify in one State, can readUy be 
married in another State. Divorce laws have 
been used as lures by the real estate dealers 
In Florida, Nevada, and other Btates. The 
famous “marrying parsons" of Slkton, Md.. 
present another hit of nasty evidence in the 
whole matter. 

Obviously, we must have uniform laws; laws 
that will prevent certain persons from be¬ 
ing married; laws that will require a waiting 
period between the granting of the license 
and the actual marriage ceremony. Thle 
is a proper function for a Federal Govern- 
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mumt, for it It proieotitig the people from % 
ttttjor interstate racket that it rapidly af« 
feotlng the welfare of our Nation. 

Ziont Nerald feels that this matter Is of 
such vital importance that we are planning 
a special issue on BfaJ w&en we will pre¬ 
sent the best articles we can find on the 
subject of American home life. We will have 
a committee of nationally famous religious 
and social leaders to select manuscripts that 
are submitted. The returning war veteran, 
the war marriage, the ex-defense worker, and 
many other factors will enter into our think¬ 
ing as we contemplate the future of our 
American home life. 

TBAVEL RBSTRICTIONB ON RELIGIOUS 
ORGANIZATIONS AND OATHBRINOS 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the body of the Ricobd a short statement 
I released this morning. 

There being no objection, the state¬ 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RicoAB, as follows: 

Mr. President, from time to time I have 
received written protests from clergymen and 
church members in Nebraska protesting 
a^nst the travel restrictions which have 
been imposed upon religious organizations 
by the War Committee on Conventions, an 
off-ahoot of the Office of Defense Transporta¬ 
tion. 

1 am sure that other Senators and Mem¬ 
bers of the House of Representatives have re¬ 
ceived the same type of protest, particularly 
since the ban on horse racing was lifted May 
9. I personally have no fault to find with 
lifting the ban on horse racing, but I cannot 
understand why the War Committee on 
Conventions persists in its double-talk re¬ 
garding travel to and from meetings called 
for purely religious purposes. 


Hundreds of summer camps, previoutiy 
held by church groups, may not meet this 
summer if the restrictions now in effect are 
not lifted by the ODT. Right here in Wash¬ 
ington, just the other day permission was 
refused a group that wanted to hold a Sun¬ 
day-school conference in a nearby Maryland 
spot. 

1 realize as well as anyone that travel fa¬ 
cilities are overtaxed and that every Ameri¬ 
can should refrain from traveling, particu¬ 
larly on trains, unless he must. But I knew 
that religious organizations do not usually 
call meetings for frivolous purposes and that 
they do not urge people to attend meetings 
Just for the train ride. 

Literally tens of thousands of other per¬ 
sons who are riding the trains for no good 
reason except to spend their war money 
could be penalized before the church people 
who are going to church conventions, camp¬ 
grounds, or eummer camps held under auspi¬ 
ces of chtirches should be so penalized. 

I shall not go Into the constitutionality of 
the War Committee on Convention’s Act in 
restricting the holding of cliurch meetings 
or demanding that “permits'* be received 
from the ODT before some meetings are held 
but. like others of my colleagues who have 
spoken on the subject, I am convinced that 
the order la utterly unconstitutional. It 
should be revoked by the War Committee on 
Conventions itself. I am asking Col. J. Mon¬ 
roe Johnson, the chairman of the committee, 
to call a meeting of the committee at the 
earliest possible moment to repeal this oner¬ 
ous restriction on religious organizations of 
this Nation. 

ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION 
PRESENTED 

The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on June 4. X845, he presented to the 


President of the United States the en¬ 
rolled joint resolution <8. J. Res. 66) to 
extend the statute of limitations in cer¬ 
tain cases. 

PERSONS EMPLOYED BY CO&1MITTBES 
WHO ARE NOT FULL-TIME SENATE OR 
OOMMITTSE EMPLOYEES 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be¬ 
fore the Senate a report for the month 
of May 1945 from the chairman of a 
certain committee in response to Senate 
Resolution 319 (78th Cong.), relative to 
persons employed by committees who are 
not fiUl-time employees of the Senate or 
any committee thereof, which was or¬ 
dered to lie on the table and to be 
printed in the Record, as follows; 

Unitxd States Senate, 

Special Coicmxreb to Study 
PKOBLZM8 or American Small Business, 

June 4 , 1945, 

Mr. Leslie L. Bipple, 

Secretary of the Senate, 

United Statet Capitol, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dbab Me. Bipple; Pursuant to Senate Reso¬ 
lution 65.1 am transmitting herewith a list 
of employees of the Special Committee to 
Study Problems of American Small Bustnesa 
who are not fuU-tlme employees of tbe Sen¬ 
ate. Included with this list is tbe name and 
address of each such employee, the name and 
address of the department paying the salary 
of such employee, and the annual rate of 
compensation for each such employee. 
Respectfully yours, 

James E. Mubeay, 

Chairman, 
By Dewey ANDinsoN, 

Executive Secretary, 


SPECIAL COMMITTIB TO STUDY AND 8UBVIY PBOBLEMS OP SMALL BUSINESS ENTEaPItlSES 


June 1,1945. 

To the Senate: 

The above-mentioned committee hereby 
BUbmits the following report showing tbe 


names of persons employed by the committee 
who are not full-time employees of the Sen¬ 
ate or of the committee for the month of 
May 1946, In compliance with tbe terms 


of Senate Resolution 319, agreed to August 
23, 1944: 


Name of individual * 


T. 0. BUllnm. 

Agnes E. Crivella. 

Emerald O. Devitt. 

Elaiu A. Digges. 

Pailey P. Ecelos. 

ITennan Edelsborg. 

Harry J. Evans. 

F. Preston Forbes. 

Carol M. Fuller. 

Heott K. Cray, Jr. 

Btellft J. Croepor. 

Kathleen Kimball. 

Ellaabeth P. Lucas- 

John W, Nelson.^. 

Vernirc M. O'Mullanc. 

Jack H. Pollack. 

Grace F. Purdy. 

Martha O. Kay. 

Lt. George H. Poulo..— 

L. Evelyn Spicer.. 

Frederick w. Stockman 

Margie L. Strubcl. 

Allen G. Tburman. ... 
Alfred J. Van Tawel... 
Olga Yelcnesios. 


AddrefiS 


140Mlluchanan 8t. NW., Washington, D. C. 

2426 27lh St. South, Arlington, Va. 

120 0 St. NE., Washinclon, U-. 

440S 1st PI. NE., Washinglon, 1), C. .. 

2141 Sultland Ter. SK., Wnshl^on. P. . 

8010 Galncevllle St, SE., Washington, D. C. 

602 Four-mile Road, Alexandria, Va. 

2101 S St. NW., Washington, . 

119 loliet St. 8W., Washington, D. C..-. 

1127 Branch Ave. BE.. Washington, 0. C. 

1701 Park Rd. NW., Washington, D. C. 

1730 N. Quincy 8t.. Arlinrton. Va . 

The Delano Apartments, waBhlugton, P. O. 

Aicolt HaU, Washington. P. C—.. 

lap? Russell Ave., Mount RBbjl<'L Md..— 
m Rhode Island Ave. NE„ Washington, V. C.. 

6909 32d St. NW.. Washlngmn. P. - 

4020 Beechnr St. NW., WMhl^,tou, — 

1708 Kilboume PI. NW.. Washington, Vi.C .... 
4000 Cathedral Avo. NW., Washington, P. C ... 

403212th St. NK., Washinirton, I). C .. 

2iq E. Shepherd St., Chevy Chiw, Md. 

1022 Mount Eaglo PI., Alexandria, t a. 

8400 13th St. J^., Washington P. C. 


Name and address of department or organitalion hy M-lioni pa.d 


Annual mto 
of coinpeu- 
valioii 


Bonneville Power Administration, Portland, Oiog. 

War Production Board, W oshington, P. C. 

_do....—.— 

_do.. 

War Pepartmeiit, Washington, P. ^ " 

Foreign Kconomlra Admliilslratlon, Waahinglon, I), t . 
Koctmstruction Finance CoriM>ralion, W wbiiigton, P. C. 

Peportmentof Commcjcc, Woshingioii, 1>. C . .. 

Office of Price Administration, W nshinuton, P. ( . .. 

Heconstructloii Finance (''orfiomtlon, Wasidrigtoji, P. t 

War Production Board, Washington, P. C. 

.do... 

War ManpoWr’rommtaaiom l]- ,. 

Office of Price Administration, WuHldnginn, P. ( . 

War Production Board, Washington 1>. (. 

Navy Department, W^aehlngton. P < -,. - • 

War Proauellon Board, Wn8hlngi«)n, l>. \ -. 

Maritime Commission. Washington, P. . . 

War Ifrodtiction Board, Washington, !». ' -- 

Maritime Com^saion. Washingif>ii. > > ‘ - . 

War PrwluctUihlloard, Washington i>. < . 


13,800 

2, <o;) 
2, Ifr) 
i,«no 

((. t'llN) 
II, rjOi) 
<1. MH) 

1. (too 

2, too 

4 ,r 4»0 
2 . liOO 
V, IMM) 

1. sno 
(••O') 

l.OKO 
4. (vn 

2. too 
2, <10) 
2, ur) 

oo:) 

IS, .VJ .1 

I!, wri 
2. Ill) 


" . The followina numbers of employees mive approximatdy 12 hours of their time during this month in a eonmltant capm 
Agency, 1; PedehU Works Administration,!; Agriculture, l. _ 

IMTRODUOSD 

Bills were Introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. MoBGBLIiAR: 

S. 1104, A biU to amend tbe act entitled 
*'An act to provide for oooperatloin with Cen¬ 
tral American reputdlce In the oonatruotlon 
of the Inter-American Highway,** approved 
December ift, 1941; to the Committee on Poet 
Officee and Poet Roads. 


rr>. W ar Production Board, 6; National Hoaslng 


By Mr. MAQNUSON: 

B. 1106. A biU to amend the Hatch Act; to 
the Comniittee on the Judiciary. 

8. 1106 . A bill for tbe relief of Malcolm K. 
Burke; to tbe Committee on Naval Affairs. 

(Ml*. LANOER introduced Senate bill 1107, 
which was referred to the Committee on tbe 
Judiciary, and appears under a eeparate head¬ 
ing.) 

By Mr. MBAD: 

8.1108. A bin conferring juriedlction upon 
the Court of Claims oC the United States to 


hi'or. adjudicate, and enter judgment on the 
claim of Carl G. Allgrunn against the United 
states for the use of hla invention in rifltne 
Euns during the last war in 1918 and there¬ 
after by the Symington-Anderson Co. at 
Rochester, N. Y., said invention being shown 
end described In his Letters Jjo* 

1511107, issued by the Patent Office of tbe 
United States on or about July 88, 1919, and 
conferring jurisdiction upon said Court of 
Claims to reopen and further adjudicate the 
claim of said Carl G. Allgrunn for the use 
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Of hl8 Invention by companiee or In shopa 
other than the Sy^ngton-Andereon Co. in 
1918 and thereafter, which olhim haa here¬ 
tofore been aettled on the baaia of the judg¬ 
ment of the Court of Claims of February 8, 
1937; to the Comm ittee on Olaima. 

By Bdr. TYDINGS (by request): 

B. 1109. A bill to reatore to the Territory of 
Hawaii.certain landa deaignated under sec¬ 
tion 203, title n, as available within the 
meaning of the Hawaiian Homes Commission 
Act of 1920, aa amended; to the Committee 
on Territories and Insular Affairs. 

By hir. FULBRIOHT: 

S. 1110. A bill for the relief of Edward C. 
Ellenbrook; and 

8.1111. A blU for the relief of Marvin C. 
Murrell; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. THOMAS of Olclahoma (for 
himself and Mr. Moore) : 

8.1112. A bill to provide for nomination 
of candidates for election as cfllcera of the 
Osage Tribe of Indians in Oklahoma: to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. HILL: 

8.1113. A bill relating to age limits for 
admission of appointees to the United States 
Military Academy; to the Committee on Mil¬ 
itary Affairs. 

8.1114. A bill granting a pension to 
Thomas F. Ferguson; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

6.1115. A bill to amend the Rural •Elec¬ 
trification Act to provide for rural tele¬ 
phones, and for other purpoass; to the Com¬ 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

EMPLOYMENT OF CRIPPLED VETERANS 
AS BASEBALL PLAYERS 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to introduce, for ap¬ 
propriate reference, a bill to provide that 
at least 10 percent of the players on each 
major league baseball team shall be per¬ 
sons who have lost one or more limbs. 
The bill reads; 

Be it enacted, etc,, That effective at the 
beginning of the 1946 baseball season each 
baseball team in the major leagues rhall 
henceforth maintain on its roster of players 
such number of persons who have lost at 
least one arm, or one hand, or one leg, nr 
one foot, as shall equal not less than 10 
percent of its authoriBed roster of players, 
In accordance with such regulations aa the 
commissioner of baaebaU whall promulgate 
from time to time. 

Sec. 2. Any individual, corporation, part¬ 
nership, or association willfully violating the 
provisions of this act shall, upon conviction 
thereof, be subject to a fine of not more 
than $1,000 or to imprisonment for not more 
than 1 year, or to both such fine and Im¬ 
prisonment. 

Mr. President, this measure I am in¬ 
troducing is of vital interest to return¬ 
ing war veterans. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senato r yie ld? 

Mr. LANGER. Thousands of young 
men have returned who have lost an 
arm, a leg, or a foot In the war. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from Arlaona has asked the 
Senator from North Dakota to yield. 
The Senator from Arizona is controlling 
the time for the proponents of the pend¬ 
ing amendment, and has the right to 
make the request. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Would the Senator 
mind placing the statement in the Ric- 
ORD, because the time ig limited? 

Mr. LANQER. I understand. I ask 
u n a nim ous consent that the statement 
explainisi bill be pHnted in the Rec¬ 
ord. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With¬ 
out objection, the bill introduced by the 
Senator from North Dakota will be re¬ 
ceived, and appropriately referred, and 
the statement will be printed in the 
Record. 

The bill (S. 1107) to provide that at 
least 10 percent of the players of each 
major league baseball team shall be per¬ 
sons who have lost one or more limbs. 
Introduced by Mr. Langsr, was read twice 
by its title and referred to the Commit¬ 
tee on the Judiciary. 

The statement of Mr. Lancer is as 
follows: 

Mr. President. I am offering a measure to 
this body which is of vital interest to the 
disabled war veterans. 

Thousands of young men have returned 
who have lost an arm, hand, leg,' or foot in 
war. 

Many of these men were athletes who 
played baseball on the sand lots at high 
school or in college, and now, because of the 
disabilities inflicted upon them while serv¬ 
ing their country, they are. to all practical 
purposes, barred from professional baseball. 

As Senator A. B. Chandler, the baseball 
czar, has announced he is in favor of some 
baseball clubs hiring some of these men as 
coaches, but manifestly that does not solve 
the situation because of its entire inadequacy. 

Lieutenant Shepard, with the Washington 
baseball group, who has lost a leg in the 
service, has shown what a pitcher with a 
wooden leg can do. Pete Gray of the Bt. 
Louis Browns made a remarkable record with 
the Southern • League last year and is new 
perhaps the greatest drawing card, next to 
Pitcher Jakucki. of Houston, Tex., for the 
St. Louis Browns. 

Last week some of the sports writers an¬ 
nounced that when the war was over both 
of these men would likely be relegated to the 
minor leagues. 

It is my belief that baseball, under the 
laws of this country, is Interstate commerce, 
and as such we have a right to regulate it. 
The reason Lieutenant Shepard is not play¬ 
ing is likely because the management of the 
Washington group must feel that bis tempo¬ 
rary opponent has an advantage. But, if the 
opposing team also had a one-legged pitcher 
there would be no advantage. 

Frankly, I believe that tbs passing of this 
proposed measure would be a great stimulus 
to the game itself. The thousands of dis¬ 
abled veterans who otherwise would not at¬ 
tend would go to see their comrades play. 
But. over end above that. I believe that the 
American public, believing in true sports¬ 
manship. would welcome the fact that men 
who had served in the armed forces, being 
disabled, would not permanently and forever 
be discriminated against because of that 
fact. Men disabled In the method I have 
stated are not discriminated against in busi¬ 
ness and they should not be barred from 
taking their places in the great American 
national game. 

I hope, therefore, when this bill is re¬ 
ferred to the appropriate committee they will 
promptly recommend it favorably, that we 
can pass the same before any recess is taken 
by this Congress so that the veterans,* 
Whether in hospitals or out, will know that 
a great Congress as representatives of the 
people is determined to help them by giving 
them the opportunities that they have so well 
earned. 

benefits to WIDOWS OP SERVICEMEN— 
AMENDMENTS 

Mr-MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I ask 
tmanimous consent to submit, for appro- 
lirlate reference and printing, amend- 
xnedQts Intended to be pn^osed by me to 
the bill (S. 866) to extend benefits under 
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the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 
1944 to the widows of persons whose 
death results from service in the armed 
forces. It seems to me that the existing 
statute is sadly lacking in the particulars 
which the amendments would affect. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With¬ 
out objection, the amendments submit¬ 
ted by the Senator from Washington will 
be received, referred to the Committee on 
Finance, and printed. 

EXTENSION OF EMEBOkNCY PRICE CON¬ 
TROL AND STABILIZATION ACTS OP 

1942^AMENDMEN1B 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma submitted 
an amendment and Mr. TAFT submitted 
two amendments intended to be proposed 
by them, respectively, to the Joint resolu¬ 
tion (S. J. Res. 30) extending the effective 
period of the Emergency Price Control 
Act of 1942, as amended, and the Stabili¬ 
zation Act of 1942, as amended, which 
were severally ordered to lie on the table 
and to be printed. 

HOUSE BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 

REFERRED OR PLACED ON THE 

CALENDAR 

The following bills and Joint resolu¬ 
tions were severally read twice by their 
titles and referred, or ordered to be 
placed on the calendar, as indicated: 

H. R. 41. An act to amend the act entitled 
*'An act to provide for the disposal of certain 
records of the United States Government”; 
to the Committee on the Library, 

H. R. 386. An act to amend the law relat¬ 
ing to the authority of certain employees of 
the Immigration and Naturalization Service 
to make arrests without warrant in certain 
cases and to search vehicles within certain 
areas; 

H. R. 390. An act to amend section 28 (c) 
of the Immigration Act of 1924; 

H. R.712. An act relating to the status of 
certain natives and inhabitants of the Viigin 
Islands; 

H. R. 1350. An act to record the lawful ad¬ 
mission to the United States for permanent 
residence of Nora R. Neville; to the Commit¬ 
tee on Immigration. 

H. R. 6C8. An act to amend the joint reso¬ 
lution of January 27, 1942, entitled "Joint 
resolution to enable the United States to 
become an adhering member of the Inter- 
American Statistical Institute"; to the Com¬ 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 

H. R. 795. An act for the relief of the duly 
appointed receiver of North Jersey Utiliza¬ 
tion and Sewerage Disposal Plant, Inc., or to 
Euch other person or parsons as are legally 
authorized to collect the assets thereof; 

H. R. 892. An act for the relief of Madeline 
J. MacDonald; 

H. R. 1007. An act for the relief of Beatrice 
Brown Waggoner; 

H. E. 1008. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Harriette E. Harris; 

H.R. 1320. An act for the relief of M. 
Elizabeth Quay; 

H. R. 1893. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Laura May Ryan; 

H. R. 1548. An act for the relief of August 
W. Dietz; 

H. R. 1660. An act for the relief of J. B. 
Grigsby; 

H. R. 1695. An act for the relief of the 
borough of Beach Haven, Ocean County, N. J.; 

II. R. 1678. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Ada Wert Illlnico; 

H. B. 1866. An act for the relief of South¬ 
western Drug Co.; 

H.R. 1891. An act for the relief of Grand¬ 
view Hospital; 

H. R. 1917. An act for the relief of John 
B. Jennings; 
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An act for the relief of L. A. 

WlUiama; 

An act for the relief of D. W. 

Key; 

, H.B.9a66. An act for the relief of Oscar 
II* MeXiian: 

H. E. 3980. An act for the relief of Dr. J. D. 
WhiteeKte and 6t. Luke’s Hospital; 

B.E.2MU. An act to confer Jurisdiction 
upon the Ctourt of Claims to hear, determine, 
and render Judgment upon the claim of H. 
Herfurth, Jr., Inc.; 

H.E.8175. An act to confer Jurisdiction 
upon the United States District Court for 
the lastem District of South Carolina to 
determine the claim of Lewis 8. Magwood; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

H. B. 3416. An act authorizing the State of 
Alabama to lease or sell and convey all or 
any part of the Salt Springs land granted to 
said State by the act of March 2. 1819; to 
the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys. 

H.B.8661. An act to amend the act en¬ 
titled “An act to provide for the issuance of 
devices in recognition of the services of mer¬ 
chant sailors,'* approved May 10, 1043 (57 
Stat. 81), and for other purposes: to the 
Committee on Commerce. 

H. R. 3668. An act to transfer Ben Hill 
County, Ga.. from the Waycross division of 
the southern Judicial district of Georgia to 
the Americus division of the middle Judicial 
district of Georgia; 

H. J.Re8.23. Joint resolution to establish 
the first week in October of each year as 
Natippal Employ the Physically Handicapped 
Week: 

H. J. Res. 183. Joint resolution to limit the 
operation of sections 109 end 113 of the 
Criminal Code, and sections 361. 865. and 366 
of the Revised Statutes, and certain other 
provisions of law; ano 

H.J.Res. 160. Joint resolution giving of¬ 
ficial recognition to the pledge of allegiance 
to the flag of the United States; to the Com¬ 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 8118. An act to amend section 100 of 
Public Law No. 346. Seventy-eighth Congress, 
June 3, 1944. to grant certain priorities to 
the Veterans’ Administration, to facilitate 
the employment of personnel by the Veter¬ 
ans' Administration, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Finance, 

H.R.3267. An act to fux^her extend the 
effectiveness of the act approved December 
17, 1941. relating to additional safeguards to 
the radio communications service of chips of 
the United States, as amended, and for other 
purposes; ordered to be placed on the calen¬ 
dar. 

H.R.8323. An act to amend the act en¬ 
titled “An act to expedite the provisions of 
housing in connection with national defense, 
and for other purposes.” approved October 
14. 1940, as amended; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

H.J.Res.308. Joint resolution making an 
appropriation for emergency flood-control 
work, and for other ptuposes; and 

H.J.Res. 212. Joint resolution making a 
supplemental appropriation for the flmal 
year ending June 80. 1948, for the Children’s 
Bureau, D^artment of Labor, and for other 
pu^oses; to the Committee on Appropria¬ 
tions. 

J8FFBRSON DAT ADDRESS BY SENATOR 
GUFFEY AT INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 

(Mr. MYERS aaked and obtained leave to 
have printed In the Rscosd the address de¬ 
livered by Senator Oumr before a Jeffer¬ 
son Day meeting held at Indianapolis, Ind., 
on June 3, 1940, which appears in the Ap¬ 
pendix.] 

CBPPORTUNZTY AND RESPONSIBILITY OF 

YOUTH IN THE POSTWAR WORLD— 

ADDRESS BY SK>N. BRIOKtNRIDOB 

LONG 

(Bfir. HdKELLAB ttfesd and obtained leave 
to have printed la the Baoeao an address 
enUtled “Opportunity and Responsibility of 


Youth In the Postwar World,” delivered by 
the Honorable Breckinridge Long, at the 
commencement exercises of Lincoln Me¬ 
morial University, at Harrogate, 'Ibnn., on 
June 4,1946, which appears In the Appendix.] 

UV SSTOC K IN THE POSTWAR FARM 

PICTURE—ADDRESS BY MARVEL L. 

BAEiER 

(Mr. BUTLER asked and obtained leave to 
have printed In the Record an address de¬ 
livered by Prof. Marvel L. Baker, of the Uni¬ 
versity of Nebraska College of Agriculture, 
before the Rotary Club at North Platte. Nebr., 
which appears In the Appendix.] 

VALUE OP SCHOOLS AND EDUCATIONAL 

OPPORTUNITY—ADDRESS BY PRANK 

P. GRAHAM 

(Mr. FULBRIQHT asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Rscoao an address 
entitled “New England as a National Example 
of the Value of Schools and the South as a 
National Challenge Toward the Equaliza¬ 
tion of Educational Opportunity in Ameri¬ 
ca,” delivered by Frank P. Graham, delivered 
in Boston. Mass.. December 8,1944, before the 
annual meeting of the New England Asso¬ 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary Schools, 
which appears in the Record.] 

EDITORIAL TRIBUTE TO HON. GUY M. 

GILLETTE 

(Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado asked and ob¬ 
tained leave to have printed in the Record 
an editorial from the Washington Post wltli 
reference to Hon. Guy M. Gillette, which ap¬ 
pears In the Appendix.] 

REVIEW BY RICHARD L. NEUBERQER OF 

THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OP GEORGE W. 

NORRIS 

(Mr. RILL asked and obtained leave to have 
printed in the Record a review by Richard L. 
Neuberger of the Fighting Liberal, the auto¬ 
biography of the late George W. Norris, which 
appears in the Appendix.] 

INTERIOR DEPARTMENT 
APPROPRIATIONS 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 3024) making appro¬ 
priations for the Department of the In¬ 
terior for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1946, and for other purposes. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, the 
pending committee amendment relates 
to the Central Valley project In Cali¬ 
fornia, and provides for an appropria¬ 
tion of $115,300 for planning of the Delta 
steam power plant and $100,000 for plan¬ 
ning of transmission lines. 

I should like to point out to the Sen¬ 
ate, very briefly, that without exception 
on every United States reclamation 
project now under construction, and on 
every other project proposed for con¬ 
struction, in connection with which the 
impounding of flood waters for Irriga¬ 
tion is involved, that same water can also 
be used to generate power. The use of 
water for Irrigation and the use of water 
for power dovetail completely, and the 
receipts from power, in each Instance, 
are of material aid in repaying to the 
United States Treasury the money ad¬ 
vanced for the construction of the 
project. 

The reservoirs where flood waters arc 
Impounded are always located back in 
the mountains, and in order to get the 
most money for the power it is necessary 
to transport it from where it is generated 
to centers of population where it caji be 
put to use. Hence the need for trans¬ 
mission lines. 


Power available every day In the year 
sells at a higher price than power which 
fluctuates due to the height of water 
in the reservoirs. Consequently in or¬ 
der to get the highest value out of hydro¬ 
electric power it must be Armed up by 
steam plants. To obtain that advantage 
is the reason for this provision for the 
Delta steam power plant. The engineers 
of the United States Reclamation Serv¬ 
ice advise us—and that is the basis for 
the pending amendment—that a larger 
amount of money will be paid into the 
Federal Treasury in less time if they 
are permitted to build transmission 
lines and a steam power plant for the 
Central Valley project. That is why an 
amendment to provide plans for that 
kind of development appears in this bill. 

Senators should be greatly concerned 
about the fact that at the close of the 
present war our country will probably 
have a national debt of $390,000,000,000. 
Let me suggest that one way to make It 
difficult to pay that debt is to deny the 
further use of the credit of the United 
States to make capital investments to 
develop the natural resources of the 
United States. Without a national rec¬ 
lamation policy crops worth over 
$4,000,000,000 would not have been pro¬ 
duced in the United States between 1906 
and 1944 on otherwise desert and arid 
lands. In the same period of 38 years 
the Federal Government expended 
$318,000,000 on irrigation works, but the 
return in crop values was 18 times the 
investment. The over 4.000.000 acres of 
land which have been placed under cul¬ 
tivation with water from reclamation 
projects are all on the tax rolls in some 
State or some county at greatly enhanced 
values. The profits made by the growers 
of crops by the railroad and truck lines 
transporting them to market, by the mid¬ 
dlemen, by the processors, by those han¬ 
dling them In the wholesale and retail 
trade, all are taxable under Federal in¬ 
come tax laws. Federal taxation of all 
such profits pays a handsome Interest to 
the National Government on the money 
it has Invested in reclamation projects. 

In order to amplify what I have just 
said I ask unanimous consent to have 
included in the Record at this point a 
statement prepared by the United States 
Reclamation Service. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection? 

There being no objection, the Etate- 
ment was ordered to be printed In the 
Record, as follows; 

The Bureau of Reclamation projacta In the 
15 Western States have contributed to the 
total national wealth through Irrigation and 
power (jevtifffjnicntB as follows: 

1 Throi’Kh crop returns which add to tho 
Nation’.s purchasing power. Tho accumu¬ 
lated k'roi’s crop value of completed in-lga- 
tlon prnjccte from 1006 to 1944, inclusive, 
was $4,007,382,000, on conservative reports. 
The coat to the Federal Government of Irrl- 
eation facilities actually In operatton at the 
end of 1044 was slightly in excess of $318,- 
coo.ooo, of which more than $67X)00,000 has 
already been repaid by the water users under 
tho operation of the reclamation law. Thus 
the increased purchasing power accruing to 
the Nation from operating Irrigation projects 
was approximately 18 times the cost of the 
irrigation works. The 1944 grOM crop value 
alone was $411,000,000, or 129 percent of tho 
cost of the irrigation facilities serving them. 
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a. Through Irrigation <Uvelopmint: 4,0d5.« 
000 acres of land have been either reclaimed 
from barren desert or provided a protective 
supplemental water supply. The cxirrent 
value of this land with a full reliable water 
right is estimated at $780,000,000. This land 
is taxable by the local governments, and thus 
represents a powerful support to them. 

а. Through providing a steady demand for 
the services of skilled and professional work¬ 
ers and for other nonfarm workers in servic¬ 
ing the reclamation farms and the farmer’s 
families: 888 cities, towns, and villages with 
a combined population of 006.343 persons 
have developed on or immediately adjacent 
to these Federal reclamation projects. The 
estimated value of this village and urban 
property is estimated at $1,300,000,000. 

4 . Through extended purchasing power. 
The value of extended benefits accruing to 
the Nation from basic production in agri¬ 
culture is variously estimated at three and 
one-half to seven times the return to the 
farmer. Based on the least optimistic flg- 
tires, these extended benefits which are evi¬ 
denced in the supporting towns, villages, and 
cities are placed at $1,436,000,000 in 1044. 

б. Through the value of reliable low-coat 
power. The installed power generating ca¬ 
pacity of Bureau projects in 1644 was 2,440,- 
278 kilowatts. Through the 1044 fiscal year, 
the power production from Bureau projects 
amounted to 13,600,000,000 kilowatt-hours. 
This energy was used in cities and towns 
having a combined population of over 4,000,- 
000 persons. To supply this power the Bu¬ 
reau has invested approximately $400,000,000. 
In 1044 electric energy sales from Bureau 
developments aggregated $18,002,000. 

6. Through farm living values. Perhaps 
one of the greatest contributions of Recla¬ 
mation to the Nation is found in the 01,000 
family-sized farms which provide desirable 
and healthful living for 361,000 persons. The 
value of farm living, including food, fuel, and 
shelter, to these people on Reclamation farms 
is about $80,000,000 annually, which, of 
course, is In addition to their cash return 
from crops. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Let me repeat. Mr. 
President, preventing the Federal Oov • 
ernment from obtaining the best price 
for electric power generated at Shasta 
Dam, denying even money to pay for pre¬ 
paring plans for transmission lines, or 
for a steam plant to firm up that power, 
is one certain way of making it diffi¬ 
cult to pay the national debt. 

Mr. President, 1 reserve the remainder 
of my time. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. Burton] is 
recognized. 

Mr. BtTRTON. Mr. President, I expect 
to divide the time allotted to the op¬ 
ponents by using part of the time myself, 
and then allotting 15 minutes to the 
Senior Senator from ^clahoma [Mr. 
Thomas], 

First, as to the issue before the Senate, 
the only thing that is before us at this 
time is the committee amendment pro¬ 
posed on page 66, lines 19 to 22^ of the 
appropriation bill for the Department of 
the Interior. As proposed to be amended 
the provision would read as IoIIowb: 

Central Valley project* Calif., $4,716^ 
Including $116,800 for planning of the Delta 
ateam power plant and $100,000 for plamfing 
of tranemiaeion Unas. 

As the item passed the House of Repre- 
sentatives^ it provided for $4,500,000 for 
the Central Valley project. What the 
committee amendment proposes to do is 
to add $215,800 for planning purposes* 


It should be kept clearly In mind, how¬ 
ever, that this means much more than 
merely these appropriations for planning 
purposes. Obviou^ it would be im¬ 
proper to spend $115,300 for planning the 
Delta steam power plant, which will cost 
$26,000,000, unless it were reasonably 
contemplated that that $26,000,000 plant 
would be built. 

Likewise the $100,000 requested for 
planning the transmission lines looks to 
the expenditure of some $49,000,000 for 
transmission lines and switchyards 
which are being planned to cost that sum. 
Therefore I believe it is appropriate to 
point out that there is really at issue 
$75,000,000 in this item. Furthermore, 
the item raises a rather fundamental 
point In the consideration of tlie de¬ 
velopment of power on irrigation proj¬ 
ects. 

The opposition to the amendment de¬ 
veloped during the hearings in the 
Senate committee. I may say that in 
the Senate subcommittee, which heard 
all the testimony, there was not suffi¬ 
cient support for these planning items 
that the amendment was even brought 
to a vote, but when it came to the full 
committee, one of the members did pre¬ 
sent the amendment to provide for 
these planning items, and by a vote of 
9 to 8 the full committee reported in 
favor of the committee amendment. 

I am presenting, therefore, the oppo¬ 
sition of at least eight members who 
participated in a 9-to-8 vote on this Is¬ 
sue. and I am presenting the opposition 
of the House of Representatives in op¬ 
posing the item, because the House ob¬ 
jected to these two items in detail and 
by name. 

The clearest way, I think, to present 
the position of the House of Representa¬ 
tives is to read a paragraph from the 
report of the House, which appears on 
page 18 of the House committee report, 
as follows; 

Central VaUey project, California: Zn rec¬ 
ommending a reduction of $1,000,000 in the 
estimate of $5,600,000 for the Central Valley 
project the committee has epeclflcaUy dis¬ 
approved items of $116,800 for the Delta 
steam power plant (planning) and $100,000 
for transmission lines and switchyards (plan¬ 
ning). It is the Intention of the oommittee 
that none of the funds appropriated In the 
bill, or heretofore appropriated, shall be used 
for any purpose in connection with the estab¬ 
lishment of a steam plant or a transmission 
system. The committee Is advised that power 
now available from the project is being sold 
near the Shasta Dam under a contract which 
guarantees to the Oovemment a fair and 
equitable price and which preserves for public 
agencies the preference they are entitled to 
under the reclamation law. Under these con¬ 
ditions It is unnecessary for the Oovemment 
to appropriate funds to construct either a 
steam plant, estimated to cost $26,000,000, or 
a transmission system which would cost ap¬ 
proximately $48,000,000. which would not 
produce greater returns to the Oovemment, 
There is no unserved market in the area. 
The proposed steam plant and transmission 
system would duplicate if not destroy exist¬ 
ing taxpaying facilities and take much val¬ 
uable property off the tax rolls to the detri¬ 
ment of many towns and counties In the 
State of California. 

In the case of the Central Valley project 
tlm committes wishes to point out that the 
estimated cost has rissn In a few ysars from 
$1704)00,000 to over $862,OQO|100. Consider¬ 


ing the need for economy, it would appear 
to be to the interest of the project to find 
ways and means of reducing rather than in¬ 
creasing estimates. 

My opposition is not to the $362,000,000 
tor the project itself. My opposition is 
solely to the further addition of $75,- 
000,000, which is unnecessary to the de¬ 
velopment of the project. It is unneces¬ 
sary, I say, particularly because the area 
is already adequately served by a private 
utility that is supplying electricity In 
that area. If this $75,000,000 is ex¬ 
pended, it necessarily will be spent to 
take customers away from the private 
company, or to build lines and a plant 
wlilch might just as well be provided by 
the private company, which has offered 
to supply them. 

It is easy to point out exactly what has 
taken place, if we refer to the testimony 
that was taken before the Senate com¬ 
mittee. First of all, as to the need of 
the steam plant—and perhaps, Mr. Presi¬ 
dent, I might explain now the relation 
of the steam plant to the whole project. 
The Central Valley project is located in 
the center of the State of California, 
extending from a point about 200 miles 
north of San Francisco to a point about 
the same distance south of San Francisco, 
and about midway between the Fkciflc 
Ocean and the State line in the interior. 
It is to serve a great area in need of 
irrigation, but that entire area, so far as 
electric power is concerned, Is already be¬ 
ing served by the Pacific Oas It Electric 
Co., which has now offered to buy from 
the Government the power that the ir¬ 
rigation project will produce, to buy It at 
prices to be set by the Railroad Com¬ 
mission of California, or to be set by the 
Federal Power Commission, and also to 
distribute whatever power may be pro¬ 
duced by the Government to ’ whatever 
point it is needed in the irrigation system. 

I refer now to the argument presented 
for the steam plant, and present the 
testimony in opposition to it. The presi¬ 
dent of the local company testified as 
follows; 

It IB again claimed by the Bureau that the 
steam plant is required to **make fimf * the 
output of the project’s hydro plants. This 
Is not so. The Pacific Qas & Electric Co. has 
ofiered and continues to offer to pay for all 
hydroelectric power generated on the project 
a price equal to the value it would have If 
’’firmed” by an independent steam plant. We 
have further offered and continue to offer to 
“make firm” any power which the Bureau 
may sell to public agencies, and to do this at 
a cost no greater than if such power were 
made firm by a project steam plant. 

Mr. President, here is a case where the 
private utility already is in a position to 
make firm the power supply to which 
reference Is made by the Government. 
It has agreed to continue to do so, and 
it agrees to pay for the Government 
power a price, for whatever power the 
Government may produce, which woidd 
be the same price that it would be able 
to demand for that power if the Govern¬ 
ment did have a steam plant to firm Its 
power. In other words, the Govern¬ 
ment does not need this steam plant to 
firm Its supply; it does not need this 
Steam plant to establish a better price 
for its products. 
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As to the need for the transmission 
line, n^lch Is in even more clmly nn- 
neoessnry bit of oonstmctlon, the testl- 
iBony sham, at page M4 of the Senate 
hearings—again the president of the lo> 
OBl G<mipany testifying—the follovlng: 

Jt 18 also claimed that the proposed trans- 
misalon ayetem to required In order to bring 
the project's power output Into the market 
and to make It available for pumping plants 
required in the Delta division of the project. 
This likewise to not so. The company has 
c ered and oontlnues to offer to buy all of 
the project's hydroelectric power at the com¬ 
pany's Shasta substation. 25 miles below 
Shasta Dam. It has also offered to supply 
the project’s pumping plants on an exchange 
basis with power from the company's trans- 
mtoslon system, the company to be paid In 
power delivered to It at its Shasta substa¬ 
tion. The pumping plants would be assured 
of a power supply at all times, Irrespective 
of the operation of the project’s power plants. 
The steam plant and transmission system 
are therefore not only unnecessary, hut ap¬ 
propriations for their construction would be 
a waste of public funds. 

Mr. President, the transmission line 
which it is proposed to build would fol¬ 
low practically the same route as that 
on which the company lines are now con¬ 
structed. It may be that the company 
would be compelled to build additional 
lines to carry the full load that may be 
supplied, but the company has offered to 
do so and Is willing to do so. 

It Is my understanding. Mr. President, 
that the people of the United States are 
not in the business of investing $75,000.- 
000 in California or elsewhere merely to 
put existing private companies out of 
business. It is clear that in this case the 
power supplied will reach the public, 
and reach the public at prices which will 
be approved by the local authorities in 
Callfoi-nia, and will completely absorb 
the powej’ of the Government project at 
Shasta Dam. 

Furthermore. In case the power Is 
needed at the southern end of the proj¬ 
ect, the local company makes a very clear 
and economical proposition. It will ac¬ 
cept power at the northern end of the 
project at Shasta Dam, and will deliver 
power over Its own lines to the southern 
end of the project. 

If we wish to conserve $75,000,000 of 
public money, this is the place at which to 
do It, because the private company will 
supply whatever is necessary to dis¬ 
tribute the power, will make the invest¬ 
ment, will pay taxes on the Investment, 
and the public will be adequately served. 

I recognize that an irrigation project 
may properly supply power In addition 
to Its irrigation services; but there is no 
purpose In an irrigation project going 
into the power business if there Is im¬ 
mediately available at its power dam a 
private distributing agency able to 
reach that entire area and willing and 
able to buy whatever Is produced at the 
dam. 

We have that situation here. It is 
unique in that there is no claim made 
that anyone in the area will not be sup¬ 
plied with electric power in the absence 
of the Government line. The com¬ 
munity Is already supplied. What will 
happen with the Government line is 
that It will proceed to take away custo¬ 


mers from the private line already serv- 
ing the public. 

There is no need for the Government 
to build this line for the sake of income. 
It Is receiving that income. There is no 
need for It to build the line for the sake 
of supplying service, for the service is 
being supplied through the private com¬ 
pany, and the private company agrees to 
transmit whatever power will be made 
available. Therefore I believe here Is a 
case where the House Is entirely correct. 

Mr. President, we should not spend 
$75,000,000 of public money to do over 
again what the private company has 
done, or to build lines in addition to those 
which the private company is willing to 
build, and the public will be served fully 
and adequately without the investment 
of $75,000,000 of money coming from all 
over the United States, in the State of 
California, where there is a local com¬ 
pany able and willing and ready to give 
this service. 

I believe, therefore, that we should vote 
down this committee amendment, and 
that we should sustain the position of the 
House cf Representatives. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, the pro¬ 
ponents and the opponents of the com¬ 
mittee amendment are dividing the time 
equally. I now yield 10 minutes to the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. Aiken]. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I had not 
Intended to speak further on the amend¬ 
ment until its opponents brought out on 
Monday last that the proposed project 
might be used for the purpose of deter¬ 
mining policy regarding the sale of power 
developed at public plants. On that day 
the Senator from Ohio CMr. Burton! 
made this statement, which appears in 
the Record on page 5470; 

The proposal Is to build a 200-znlle traiis- 
mtosJon line directly down through the terri¬ 
tory now served by private Interests, to place 
a steam plant Just Inland from Ban Pran- 
clsco In order to firm that system and In 
order to help In the transmission of power 
to the Irrigation system. 

The principal arguments against thte aw 
that there already to an adequate private 
power development of that great area; that 
there are no new customers there; that there 
Is plenty of power there, and that the local 
private power Interests will buy all the power 
produced by the Government and transmit 
It on their lines and resell it to their users 
without the necessity for the erection of 
additional power lines by the Qovemnient. 

Mr, President, these arguments are the 
stock arguments of the utility companies 
which have been used against virtually 
every public power development in the 
United States, including the TVA. 

The fact is that our country will need 
every kilowatt-hour of electric energy 
that it is economically feasible to pro¬ 
duce. 

We are now using six times ax much 
electric energy as we did at the end of 
the last war. and it has been estimated by 
the private utilities themselves that the 
demand will continue to increase after 
this war, and even now many of them 
are seeking new sources of flower. 

American manitfacturen of generatinir 
equipment and electrical apparatus have 
many ordera from other countries of tlie 
world for postwar d^very. TIu* de¬ 


velopment of hydroelectric power Is go¬ 
ing forward in Russia, in China, in South 
America, in Africa—in virtually every 
part of the world. Our country must 
keep pace with this worldwide develop¬ 
ment. 

Iiet U8 not be misled by the same old 
arguments that we do not need the 
power which were put forward at the 
end of the First World War and arc con¬ 
stantly presented to us whenever new 
public developments ore mentioned. 
America does need the power, and at 
rates which will permit us to hold our 
place in world affairs. 

Let us turn for a moment to another 
stock argument used by the power com¬ 
panies against public development for 
more than a generation—the argument 
that the communities and the country 
lose taxes when power is publicly de¬ 
veloped and sold. 

I have no time to go into the question 
as to why the States of the Union and 
the Federal Government need to employ 
the power companies as tax collectors, 
but I wish to place before the Senate 
one concrete example showing the utter 
fallacy of the contention that public rev¬ 
enue is lost through public development 
and distribution of power. 

This striking example will be found in 
the city of Burlington, Vt., which has 
its own municipally owned lighting sys¬ 
tem and is also served by the Green 
Mountain Power Co., a private system 
with good local management, and whose 
president I hold in high esteem. 

These two systems sell light and power 
at exactly the same rates. 

On June 30, 1044, the fixed assets of 
the publicly owned system amounted to 
$480,488.14. 

For the ffreal year ending on that 
date, the publicly owned sy.stem turned 
over to the city treasurer Its profits of 
$90,802.91 and $30,000 worth of free 
power for street lighting. 

The property of the private utility is 
appraised for tax purposes at $434,700. 
although I understand It Is carried on 
the corporation books at a much higher 
figure. It will pay to the city this year 
$13,041 in taxes. 

The municipal plant contributes to 
the city government $130,000 annually, 
wlille the private plant contributes $13,- 
000 on virtually the same valuation. 

During the past 17 years the munici¬ 
pal plant has turned In to the city trea.s- 
ury profits amounting to $1,285 838.11, 
although the total valuation of fixed 
aasets is only $469,000. 

I ask leave to have printed In the Rec¬ 
ord the report of tJie superintendent of 
the electric-light department of Burling¬ 
ton, Vt. for the year ending June 30, 
1944 and a telegram received this morn¬ 
ing from the city clerk of Burlington 
setting forth in detail the assessed valu¬ 
ation of the prlvate-utlUty company and 
the amount of taxes paid. 

There being no objection, the report 
and telegram were ordered to be printed 
in the Ricobd, as follows: 

TO the Board of Electrio Light CommiesUm* 
era of the City of Burlington, Vt.: 

Gentlemin: An onalyeto of thf books of 
the department for th« fiscal year ended 
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Jun« 80,1944, ihows a groat revenue of 1398,- 
868^. operating expenaea of 1858.090.76. de¬ 
predation of 945,9MJ9, doubtful aocounta 
of 81,237.54. reaultlxig in a net profit for the 
year of 808,886.20. Ihe total net cash bal¬ 
ance la 8110.891J1 of which 800,802.91 waa 
turned over to the sinking fund for the pay¬ 
ment of the clty^e general bonda and 811.- 
080 haa been depoaited in the department’s 
apecial reserve fund. Including the interest 
for the year of 8682.40 this fund’s balance la 
848.884.28. 

A general overhauling of the underground 
ayatem haa been done during the past year 
as it waa found to be in a hazardous condi¬ 
tion. The cable installation on Winooski 
Avenue from Main Street to Pearl Street waa 
completed and also the new underground 
ayatem on Overlake Park. The latter la a 
replacement of the cable ssrstem which had 
Ixroken down several times and was beyond 
repair. A new substation was installed at 
the Burlington Rendering Co. plant to pro¬ 
vide adequate service where the old equip¬ 
ment was found to be overloaded. 

Postwar plans call for new transformer 
vaults and’more duct lines in all the busi¬ 
ness section as the present system la work¬ 
ing up to its capacity. 

Since the general public has been unable 
to procure new equipment and appliances, 
there has been a great demand for repair 
service which has been taken care of in spite 
of an undermanned crew. 

The commissioners and all the city officials 
have been most helpful in making the de¬ 
partment a success and the loyalty and co¬ 
operation of the employees has been most 
commendable. 

Respectfully submitted. 

H. I. WxLLUiia, 

Aetinff Superintendent, 


Bttblimgton, Vt., June 6,1945. 
Gxoaax D. Aonif, 

United States Senator, Senate Office 
Building, Washington, D. C.: 

Green Mountain Power properties assessed 
valuation as of April 1045: Office, stores, and 
showroom building, 830.600; gas properties, 
^6,300; electric properties, 8140,300: per¬ 
sonal property. 837.500; total, 8^4,700. Taxes 
paid fiscal year July 1. 1044, to July 1, 1945: 
Office, stores, and showroom building, 8018; 
gas properties. 87,080; electric properties, 
86.706; personal property, 8625; total. 814,688. 
Total tax due fiscah year beginning July 1. 
1046, 813,041. 

W. T. Abell, 

City Clerk, 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, through¬ 
out my State are many small municipal 
electric systems which make a practice 
of chargl^ the going rate for electricity 
and paying the entire cost of the village 
government out of the profits. 

The question before us today concerns 
a development in the State of California. 
Xt is a long way from Vermont to Cali¬ 
fornia, but the opponents of the proposed 
amendment have stated that this is a 
matter of policy. I assume that they 
hope that if they can succeed hi blocking 
the sale of power to the public In Califor¬ 
nia, this policy may be extended to the 
rest of the country. 

It has been said that Oallfomla en*^ 
joys low rates for power. It has also 
been said that this is due to the yard- 
atlcks provided by the municipal power 
system of the city of Igis Angeles and 
the nearness to the public power develop¬ 
ments of Washington and Oregon. 

Upon checking the records of the Fed¬ 
eral Power Commission, found on page 
8835 of the CONQMxssiONAL Ricord, April 


16 of this year, X find that in 1944 the 
people of California paid $346,000,000 
for electric light and power; and that 
their neighbors in Tacoma, Wash,, would 
have paid $145,000,000 for the same 
amount of power. 

What part of this $101,000,000 spread 
in the price of power charged to people 
of Tacoma and people of California was 
returned to the people of California in 
taxes, I cannot say. 

I find that in the Eastern States, about 
one-half the overcharge on power rates 
is returned in the form of taxes. 

I know little about the Pacific Qas h 
Electric Co. I am informed by reliable 
authorities that It is substantially con¬ 
trolled by the North American Co., a 
holding company which also substan¬ 
tially controls the Potomac Electric 
Power Co. of this city, the Union Electric 
Light Si Power Co. of St. louis, the Cleve¬ 
land Electric Illuminating Co., and other 
Ohio properties, and many properties in 
the State of Wisconsin. 

I bring this out to show that in con¬ 
sidering this matter we are not con¬ 
sidering a small local power company in 
California, for which there might per¬ 
haps be some sympathy. We are consid¬ 
ering a matter affecting one of the great 
holding companies of North America. 

1 am also told that for a generation the 
Pacific Oas Si Electric Co. has successfully 
thwarted a provision of Congress in what 
was known as the Raker bill, which pro¬ 
vided that the power developed at the 
Hetch-Hetchy Dam in California should 
be sold to the people of California and 
not turned over to private utilities for 
private profit. That matter has been 
In the courts for years. 

It would appear from this record that 
the Pacific Oas & Electric Co. is attempt¬ 
ing to control the output of the Central 
Valley development In order to perpetu¬ 
ate Its airtight monopoly on this region. 
On Monday the Senator from Ohio told 
us that the rejection of the pending 
amendment would result In perpetuat¬ 
ing the monopoly which this company 
holds in that section of the United States. 

The question of policy on which we 
are voting is whether the great natural 
resources of the United States shall be 
developed with public funds and the 
benefits derived therefrom turned over to 
a corporation which will resell such bene¬ 
fits to the public at a substantial profit 
or whether the benefits from such devel¬ 
opment of natmal resources—in this 
case derived from the falling rains and 
the melting snows—shall be disposed of 
with benefit to the greatest number of 
people without the levying of tribute in 
the Interest of monopoly and private 
gain. 

Mr. LANOER. Mr. President, I wish 
to compliment the distinguished junior 
Senator from Vermont on the splendid 
analysis he has made of the pending 
amendment. The history of small towns 
In North Dakota which have municipal 
light plants, such as Valley City and 
Orafton, is identical with that of Bur¬ 
lington. vt. 

Mr, BURTON, Mr. President, 1 now 
yield to the senior Senator from Okla¬ 
homa [Mr. TromasI 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr, 
President, 1 submitted some remarks on 


the pending amendment at a previous 
session of the Senate. 1 presume that I 
convlnoed Senators of the correctness of 
my position, because apparently they are 
not now Interested in the amendment, as 
there are only about 20 Members pres¬ 
ent in the Chamber. I have only one or 
two additional suggestions to make with 
respect to the amendment. 

I am for the Reclamation Service. I 
am for the Irrigation program, and have 
always been since I have been a Mem¬ 
ber of Congress. The western side of 
my State of Oklahoma Is a rather dry 
territory. In that section frequently we 
do not have more than 20 inches of rain¬ 
fall in any one year. The average rain¬ 
fall over a long period of time Is not 
heavy. Too often it is not heavy enough 
to mature the crops which are planted. 
So in order to make the western part of 
Oklahoma a really productive section of 
the country, it is necessary to develop 
some Irrigation systems in that territory. 
The pending bill carries appropriations 
for the completion of such a system in 
western Oklohma. 

Approximately 10 years ago the Con¬ 
gress began work upon a program for 
making tests of the feasibility of irri¬ 
gation in western Oklahoma. A site v/as 
selected at what is known as the Altus- 
Lugert Damsite. The dam has been 
constructed; a vast reservoir has been 
created and it is now full of water. The 
flume from the dam to the land to be 
Irrigated is now in process of construc¬ 
tion. The money carried in this bill will 
complete the flume to get the water onto 
the land; and. If nothing happens, by 
next year—1946—we shall have an ex¬ 
perimental test in Oklahoma of approxi¬ 
mately 20,000 acres under water. If the 
experimental plant is a success, in west¬ 
ern Oklahoma there are other sites v/hich 
can be considered in the future. I feel 
certain that if the one we now have un¬ 
der construction is a success, future Con¬ 
gresses will initiate and will complete 
the construction of other irrigation 
plants in my State. So I am strictly in 
favor of irrigation and the continuation 
of irrigation where It is held to be fea¬ 
sible. 

Mr. President, I am also in favor of 
the development of hydroelectric power 
from reservoirs which produce surplus 
water. But Irrigation and hydroelectric- 
power development are contradictory. 
In order to have a maximum of hydro¬ 
electric power created a large amount 
of water must be stored; or if there is 
no such storage, there must be a run¬ 
ning stream which will flow Into the res¬ 
ervoir, and if the water is not used by 
being run through the turbines it will 
run over the dam. In a case of that kind* 
where there is a large reservoir or a con¬ 
stant supply of water. I am In favor of 
using the excess water for the creation 
of hydroelectric power. Bo, Mr. Presi¬ 
dent, it cannot be said that because I am 
against this amendment, T am against 
irrigation; It cannot be said that be¬ 
cause I am oimosed to the amendment 
X am against the creation of hydroelec¬ 
tric power, where it can be created, That 
is not the issue. 

I cannot quote with authority those in 
charge of the Reclamation Bureau, but I 
can hazard an opinion. It Is my opinion 
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that the head of the Redamation Bureau, 
now and In the past. Is not particularh^ 
interested in the development of iQrdro- 
electric power in connection with irriga¬ 
tion projects. In the case of most proj¬ 
ects under the Bureau no hydroelectric 
power is possible, because they want all 
the water which falls on the drainage 
area to run into the reservoir, and they 
hope from year to year to have each 
reservoir filled, so that when the spring 
comes there will be' a fUU reservoir of 
impounded water for use on the lands 
below the dams for Irrigation purposes. 
8o. as 1 have said, although I cannot 
define the position of the Reclamation 
Bureau in this matter. It is my opinion 
from long association with the officials 
that they are not interested in the de¬ 
velopment and use of hydroelectric power, 
save as an incident to the construction 
oi dams for irrigation and to the main¬ 
tenance of irrigaticm works. If they have 
surplus water, if they can develop hydro- 
electtte energy, and if they can sdl the 
energy* they can use the revenue to pay 
off the debt created by the construction 
of the reclamation works; and to that 
extent the Reclamation Bureau is In¬ 
terested in the use of hydroelectric 
power, as incidental to the use of sur¬ 
plus water created in the existing plants. 

Mr. President. I wish to give my view¬ 
point as to why this amendment is now 
before the Senate. It is not before the 
Senate because the Reclamation Bureau 
wishes to handle the power. It is not 
before the Senate because the Reclama¬ 
tion Bureau wishes to build the trans¬ 
mission lines. It Is not before the Senate 
because the Reclamation Bureau wishes 
to build the stand-by steam plant The 
amendment is not in the bill because the 
Reclamation Bureau wishes to distribute 
the power. It is in this bUl because the 
Interior Department wishes to have it 
there. If the amendment is adc^ted the 
plans will be made. Next year the Bu¬ 
reau of the Budget will no doubt recom¬ 
mend the appropriation of money with 
which the plant and transmission lines 
can be built, and when the transmission 
lines and the steam stand-by plant Is 
constructed, they will be taken from the 
Reclamation Bureau and will be placed 
directly under the Secretary of the In¬ 
terior. ^ ^ 

Mr, President, I hold in my hand a 
copy of the Congressional Directory. On 
page 375 I call the attention of the Sen¬ 
ate to the agencies under the Interior 
Department which have to do with elec¬ 
tric power. The first is the Bonneville 
Power Ad^nlstratlon, which was cre¬ 
ated in the Interior Department for the 
express purpose of dUgHMing of the power 
created at the Bonneville and Grand 
Coulee Dams. The Administration, for 
this particular group, has an Adminis¬ 
trator, an Assistant Ad m i n istrator, a 
general counsel, a contrdUer. a power 
manager, a chief engineer, and a consult- 
ixig engineer. I am not complaining 
about the set-up, but that is only one 
set-up for electric power in the Depart¬ 
ment of the Interior. 

The second one Is the Division of Pow¬ 
er, which is under a Director. The Dl- 
rector Is listed in the Congreesional Di¬ 
rectory as being Mr. Arthur B« Gold- 
,schmidt. That is the second group in 


the Department of the Interior in con¬ 
nection with electric power. 

The third group under the Department 
of the Interior is the National Power 
Policy Committee, which is made up of a 
number of eminent gentlemen who al¬ 
ready are in the Federal service. For 
the Ricoro I shall read their names, but 
they are all under the chairmanship of 
the Secretary of the Interior, Mr. Harold 
L. Ickes. The Chairman of the National 
Power Policy Committee is Harold L. 
Ickes. Secretary of the Interior; the Vice 
Chairman is Ldand Olds. Chairman of 
the Federal Power Commission. The 
members of the committee are the follow¬ 
ing : Philip B. Fleming. Administrator of 
the Federal Works Agency; Oanson Pur¬ 
cell. Chairman of the Securities and Ex¬ 
change Commission; Robert P. Patterson, 
Under Secretaay of War; David E. Lilien- 
thal. Chairman of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority; Paul J. Raver. Administrator 
of the Bonneville Power Administration; 
and Charles B. Henderson. Chairman of 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
and Administrator of the Rural Electri¬ 
fication Administration. The executive 
secretary of the committee is Joel David 
Wolfsohn. 

Then there is a fourth division in the 
Department of the Interior dealing with 
electric power. It is known as the 
Southwestern Power Administration. 
The Administrator is Douglas G. Wright. 
He happens to have his office in my State 
of Oklahoma; it is located at the city of 
Tulsa. 

Mr. President, this is a movement to 
expand and increase the power activ¬ 
ities of the Federal Government under 
the direction of the Secretary of the 
InCerior. Of course, the Reclamation 
Bureau wishes to develop power if It 
has the water. The Reclamation Bu¬ 
reau can get more money for such power 
by selling it at the bus bar than it can 
by building transmission lines and power 
plants and undertaking to distribute the 
power. 

So we are faced with this issue: Does 
the Congress of the United States wish 
to set a precedent or to expand the ex¬ 
isting precedent by going forward with 
this public power program to the extent 
of building transmission lines and steam 
plants in competition with private com¬ 
panies which now are serving the vari¬ 
ous sections of the United States? I 
think we have here a good illustration, 
because there is no complaint before the 
committee that a private company is 
not serving the particular area in Cali¬ 
fornia. It is serving it so well that there 
is no room in that territory for the crea¬ 
tion of any additional Rural Electrifica¬ 
tion Administration activities. The wit¬ 
nesses before the committee stated that 
there are two small REA cooperatives 
in that section. They found a sufficient 
number of people who were not being 
served by the existing company there in 
California to make two small coopera¬ 
tives. It is obvious ttiat those are the 
only cooperatives which are needed m 
that section. It is obvious that, aside 
fi-om those two small cooperatives, the 
present power company is sprvmg 
everyone else. Not only are the cities 
being served, but the farmers are being 


served, the towns are being served, and 
the villages are being served; and they 
are being served now. There is no com¬ 
plaint before the committee that they 
are not being served. There is no com¬ 
plaint before Jhe committee that the ex¬ 
isting rates are too high. 

Of course, whatever the rates may be, 
there is no doubt that the consumers 
would like to have them lowered. If we 
embark on the proposed power pro¬ 
gram on a grand scale and spend the 
remainder of the $362,000,000, which it 
will cost in toto. the proposed vast ex¬ 
penditure of money and the contem¬ 
plated gigantic power development will 
then be under the control of the Federal 
Government. Of course, the Govern¬ 
ment could go into that territory and 
undersell, so far as rates are concerned, 
any existing power company there. If 
the existing power company wants 3 
mills a kilowatt for the power which it 
produces, the Government could go into 
the territory and lower the rate to 2^ 
mills, or even 2 mfili, or to any rate 
which it might choose, in order to get 
for its power an outlet which it other¬ 
wise would not have. Of course, cutting 
the rates would secure a low rate in the 
territory involved, and would make that 
section of the country a favored spot. 
But the Government would be put into 
the power business in order to reduce 
rates in a locality where no question has 
been raised about the fairness of the 
rates. 

Mr. President. I am opposed to the 
amendment because It would lead to an 
unnecessary expenditure of approxi¬ 
mately $70,000,000. There is no claim 
that such an expenditure is necessary. 
The territory in question Is now being 
served by electric power companies. 
There Is no complaint that the existing 
rates are too high. That being true, 1 
am opposed to the further encroachment 
upon the territory of this private con¬ 
cern, whatever it may be, by the expen¬ 
diture of vast Federal sums. Buch a 
program has but one purpose, namely, 
to establish an outlet for the power to 
be generated, in spite of the fact that 
all power now being produced and all 
power that may be produced may be 
sold without tlie building of either the 
transmission line or the stand-by steam- 
power plant. ^ , 

Mr. President, this item v/ill probably 
go to conference, end will have to be 
worked out there. The only purpose I 
have in addressing the Senate at this 
time is to set forth the viewpoint of one 
M*»mber of this body so tliat such view¬ 
point mey bv before the conference com- 

^^MrilAYDEN. Mr. President. I yield 
15 iniiiules to the Senator from Wis- 


Mr LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I 
ri'p to support the committee amend- 
n^ent I consider the issue before the 
Senate to be important. The que.-Aion 
js whether great power projects, sclf- 
hquidatlng In nature, shall be operated 
for the pubUc good, or shall be turned 
over, lock, stock, and barrel, to a privai^ 
corporation for gain. In * 

private corporation is the Pacific Gas A 
Electric Co. 
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Mr. President, there has been some 
Indication in the debate that this issue 
is a new one. Indeed, it is not new; it 
is an old light. The issue has been 
fought out on the floor of the Senate 
many times in the past during my serv¬ 
ice in the Senate. 

Back in 1913, with respect to this same 
company, the P. Q. & E., the Congress of 
the United States voted that the prod¬ 
ucts of a public investment should not 
be turned over to a monopoly for its pri¬ 
vate profit. I refer to the case of Hetch 
Hetc^. Energy from the Hetch Hetchy 
plant cannot, under the law, be delivered 
to any private power company for resale. 
Down through the years, again and 
again, from Muscle Shoals in the 1920’s 
to the Flood Control Act of 1944, Con¬ 
gress has reafllrmed this sound policy of 
preserving and developing public re¬ 
sources so that the people, who own these 
resources, may prosper and need not pay 
toll to any corporation standing between 
them and their own property. Only last 
December the Senate defeated an at¬ 
tempt to change that policy when it 
voted down the Bailey amendment to the 
Flood Control Act. 

The basic argument against the com¬ 
mittee amendment on Central Valley, 
which was made by the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. Burton] last Monday, and re¬ 
iterated to some extent today, was that 
it seemed ^'extraordinary to take out of 
the United States Treasiu-y the sum of 
$75,000,000 and invest it in California 
where the users may obtain electric pow¬ 
er more cheaply than they could obtain it 
from private capital invested in the 
normal and usual manner.” 

There is nothing extraordinary in at¬ 
tempting to provide cheaper power for 
the people. During the last 20 years, as 
every Senator well knows, the develop¬ 
ment of many sections of our country has 
been aided by cheap power; in fact, I be¬ 
lieve it is generally conceded by everyone 
that without the great low-cost Federal 
power developments in the Tennessee 
and Columbia River Valleys, we would 
not have been able in so short a time to 
make anywhere near so great a produc¬ 
tion record in this war as our people have 
made. It has not only astounded our¬ 
selves, but the entire world as well. 
Cheep power, a better life on the farm, 
and the growth of industry all go hand 
in hand. In the case of the Central 
Valley we have already appropriated 
more than $147,000,000 to build the great 
dams there, and to generate power. We 
have already built the basic and substan¬ 
tial part of this project. The question 
now is. Are we to adhere to our historic 
and progressive policy of using these 
great projects as a means of developing 
the area and helping the people by means 
of low-cost power? 

Without Government transmission 
lines, the Pacific Qas & Electric Co. will 
stand between the dams already appro¬ 
priated for to the tune of $147,000,000« 
and the people who want the power. Was 
this Federal money spent, and Shasta 
and Keswick dams built by the people of 
the United States simply to increase the 
business and the profits of the Pacific 
Gas & Electric Co.? If so, then I wish to 
state that, so far as 1 am concerned-^ 


and I believe my viewpoint is shared by 
other Senators who do not live in the 
western arid States, but who have given 
consistent and wholehearted support to 
the great western reclamation pro¬ 
jects—I shall be reluctant to support any 
more of these projects if they are to be 
built at great cost, and the benefits are 
to flow In part to private corporations 
which will reap profit from the invest¬ 
ment of the Federal Government. 

We can conscientiously support ex¬ 
penditures which build up other Tegions 
and help the people there, but we can¬ 
not support projects designed for the 
welfare and the profit of any corporate 
monopoly. 

The Senator from Ohio said that one 
purpose of the transmission lines would 
be to bring "cheap” power to the people. 
That is correct. The power would be 
cheaper if it were not sold by the Pacific 
Qas & Electric Co. If the transmission 
lines are built by the Government, and 
the power is firmed up, it could be sold 
to municipalities and industries in Cali¬ 
fornia for an average of one-half cent 
per kilowatt hour, which is 30 percent 
less than the municipalities are now 
paying'to the Pacific Qas k Electric Co. 
If the power is turned over near Shasta 
Dam to the corporation for resale, with 
the company building the lines, of course 
the consumers will have to pay more than 
they now pay. Their rates will reflect 
not only a proper charge on the capital 
investment, but also a handsome profit to 
the company, and will also be reflected in 
the taxes which the company pays. The 
courts have permitted public utility com¬ 
panies to charge taxes to their operating 
expense accounts. In 1943 this included 
more than $11,0004)00 in excess-profit 
taxes alone on the Pacific Gas & Electric 
Co. system. The Government does need 
to build these transmission lines and 
(foes need to make th3 surveys included 
in this amendment, if the people of Cali¬ 
fornia are to derive the real benefit from 
the great dams which the Government 
has built. 

The Senator from Ohio spoke of 
spending $75,000,000 in order to bring 
cheaper power to the people. Let us not 
forget that the Government of the 
United States has spent $147,000,000 to 
harness the water of the valley and to 
make possible the development of elec¬ 
tric power and energy to the extent of a 
billion kilowatt-hours a year. The 
greater part of the Investment has al¬ 
ready been made. It was a public in¬ 
vestment made for the public good, and 
made, I submit, under that understand¬ 
ing because of the basic provisions of 
the reclamation statute. Are we now 
suddenly to transform this investment 
into an instrument for private gain? 

All of this Investment, including the 
cost of the dams, and the eventual cost 
of the transmission lines and steam plant 
mentioned in the amendment, will of 
course be repaid to the Government. 
The Senator from Ohio said something 
on Monday about the principal being re¬ 
paid without interest over a 50-year pe¬ 
riod. That is not the situation, as 1 un¬ 
derstand it. The Bureau of Reclama¬ 
tion has made its plans and set its esti¬ 
mated rate, on the basis of having the 


power project pay out with interest at 
3 percent. In fact, the proceeds from 
the sale of power will not only fully 
amortize, with interest, the direct power 
Investment in the Central Valley project 
but will also produce additional revenue, 
and thus reduce the charges for water 
which would otherwise have to be paid 
by the farmers irrigating their lands in 
the valley. I do not want the Senate to 
get the idea that this $75,000,000 is some 
kind of a free gift out of the Public 
Treasury. It is nothing of the sort. It 
is a sound business investment. 

On the other hand, if we do not build 
these transmission lines, the soundness 
of the much greater Investment in the 
Shasta Dam Itself will come into ques¬ 
tion. We are told that the Pacific Qas 
it Electric Co. will gladly buy all the 
power and pay the same price for it as 
if it were firm power. But since when 
has it been sound business for anyone, 
including the Reclamation Bureau and 
the Federal Government, to tie up to 
only one all-powerful customer? If the 
Government builds no transmission 
lines. It will be completely at the mercy 
of the only possible customer for Shasta 
power at the bus bar, namely, the Pacific 
Gas & Electric Co., which could dictate 
its own terms. The Senator from Ala¬ 
bama [Mr. Hill] on Monday last re¬ 
called the experience we had in the case 
of the Muscle Shoals project, when there 
was in the field only one private com¬ 
pany in a position to bid for the power 
being developed at the dam there. 

The Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Thomas! indicated on Monday last that 
to have the Reclamation Bureau go into 
the business of power development would 
be something new. Actually, it is any¬ 
thing but new. The great dam at Grand 
Coulee is a Bureau of Reclamation dam. 
The power developed at Grand Coulee 
will produce sufiBcient revenue to make it 
possible ‘to develop the vast Columbia 
Basin irrigation project, which otherwise 
would be far too expensive for the farm¬ 
ers. Because Grand Coulee power, al¬ 
though selling at an extremely low rate, 
provides more than enough money to 
amortize the power investment, the water 
charges to farmers in the Columbia Basin 
project can be reduced to a point which 
makes the project feasible for the farm¬ 
ers, while the whole development is self- 
liquidating from the standpoint of the 
Government and the taxpayers. Grand 
Coulee is only one example. There are 
multiple-purpose reclamation projects in 
Montana. Wyoming, Idaho, and in the 
Southwest, all of which use power rev¬ 
enues to help make the irrigation fea¬ 
tures of the project feasible and to sup¬ 
ply water to the farmers at a price which 
they can afford to pay, and at the same 
time enable them to repay what they 
borrow from the Government. The Cen¬ 
tral Valley project is not a startling new 
departure. It is based on sound and 
tested policy. Indeed. Pmay remind the 
Senate that Congress first amended the 
Reclamation Act to permit power de¬ 
velopment as far back as 1906. 

Mr.'President, the Senator from Okla¬ 
homa also mentioned that on the border 
*of 1^ State, at the Denison Dam, power 
has betti sold from the Federal dam at 
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the btu bar to two private companies 
Die Benator from Oklahoma said: 

The engineers have decided as the beet 
policy to sell the power at the dam. 

Actually the sale of power at that dam 
is under the control of the Secretary of 
the Interior, who has consistently fought 
against any requirement that power must 
be sold at the bus bar. In the Flood Con¬ 
trol Act of last December Congress pro¬ 
vided for the sale of power from, this and 
other dams by the Secretary of the Inte¬ 
rior, and provided that within certain 
limitations transmission lines could be 
built. The Administrator of the South¬ 
western Power Administration in the 
Department of the Interior has always 
been frank in stating his belief that the 
best policy involves the construction of 
transmission lines when war conditions 
pexmt. I Venture the assertion that 
when the time comes that it Is possible 
to construct transmission lines from 
Denison Dam the local Rural Electrinca- 
tion Administration cooperatives of the 
region, particularly in Oklahoma, will 
eagerly embrace the opportunity to buy 
cheaper power. 

The Senator from Oklahoma also 
mentioned the taxes which the Govern¬ 
ment would receive if the proposed 
transmission line were built by the Pa¬ 
cific Qas St Electric Co. instead of by 
the Government. As I have already 
pointed out, such taxes would come from 
the consumers, not from the company. 
We cannot have it both ways. Either 
we make a great self-liquidating invest¬ 
ment, bringing cheap power to the peo¬ 
ple and developing the whole area, with 
the ultimate great Increase in Federal 
revenues which comes from any pros¬ 
perous area, or we hand over to a pri¬ 
vate company power which will be gen¬ 
erated as a result of the expenditure of 
$147,000,000 of the taxpayers' money and 
collect a small tax on the company's op¬ 
erations. 

Finally, the Senator from Oklahoma 
suggested that by selling the power at 
the bus-bar to the company the Gov¬ 
ernment could make more money than 
by carrying out its plans for transmis¬ 
sion to public bodies throughout the 
valley. Even if that statement were 
true, it would not be good business, for 
in the long run the Government would 
be the loser. Development of the Cen¬ 
tral Valley would be impeded with con¬ 
sequent loss to the country and to the 
Treasury. But there is no reason to be¬ 
lieve that the statement of the Senator 
from Oklahoma is correct. As I said be¬ 
fore, if we do not appropriate for the 
transmission lines, the company has the 
Reclamation Bureau and the Secretary 
of the Interior by the throat. 

In all the discussion about this mat¬ 
ter, clear definite figures are missing. A 
representative of the company is re¬ 
ported to have said that the company 
would pay an adequate price; but it is 
not stated what other conditions the 
^/Mwpmiy will insist upon in the con¬ 
tract—^xmdltions which may be utterly 
unacceptable to the Okxvemment* The 
rejection of this amendment would go 
tar toward putting the Government as 
well as the power consumers of Cali¬ 
fornia in the area affected completely at 


the mercy of the Paeffle Qas St Electric 
Co. Of course, the company is in a 
position to make a generous offer for this 
power, because it will then simply go to 
the public-service commission and be al¬ 
lowed the money it has paid for the 
power and also for the recapture of its 
transmission lines, and it will take it out 
of the consumers of the Central Valley. 

To sum up, Mr. President, If these 
transmission lines are not built, what 
was undertaken as a public project will 
be transformed into an instrument of 
private gain. There will be no gain 
v/hatsoever to the Government of the 
United States. Rather, the Government 
will lose its freedom of action in dealing 
with its own resources. It will become 
completely subservient to a single power 
company. It will not save any money. 
There will be no gain to the people cf 
California, nor to the people of the coun¬ 
try. Rather, there will be a great loss 
because the prospect of cheap power 
will vanish and with It the prospect of a 
great development In the Central Val¬ 
ley. All the people throughout the coun¬ 
try are affected by the growth and pros¬ 
perity of any given area. Congress, rep¬ 
resenting all the people, authorized the 
Central Valley project 10 years ago be¬ 
cause the flourishing of industrial and 
agricultural life in the Central Valley, 
at no cost to the taxpayers, would bene¬ 
fit not only the people of California but 
Indirectly the people of America. The 
question now is whether we shall make 
that development possible, or instead to 
turn this whole project over to a single 
powerful corporation. I favor the com¬ 
mittee amendment, because I want to 
see this great public Investment utilized 
for the public good, and I express the 
hope that the amendment will be 
adopted. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
time of the Senator from Wisconsin has 
expired. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. President, just a 
few words in concluding the argument 
In opposition to the amendment. 

As has been pointed out, it involves 
the expenditure—at a later date, to be 
sure, but based upon the plans now 
sought to be authorized—of about $75,- 
000,000 of Government money to build 
transmission lines and a steam plant, 
which are not needed, because a private 
company is in a position to supply the 
same service. 

In these days, when the taxpayer is 
burdened with Federal taxes and the 
Government is confronted by a huge na¬ 
tional debt. If we have a chance to avoid 
payment from the Federal Treasury of 
$75,000,000. we should take advantage of 
the opportunity, and this is a good place 
to do that. The money asked for is not 
needed. The people will be supplied with 
this power, and it will be supplied at fair 
rates under the regulation of their State 
utilities commission. Therefore I be¬ 
lieve the House was entirely right when 
it concluded that this is a good place to 
start the economy program, and not to 
spend $75,000,000 of public money to 
duplicate a private investment. 

In the second place, it has been 
pointed out that possibly if the Govern- 
men constructs these transmission lines, 


the consumer in California might be able 
to receive his power at a slightly lower 
rate than he would receive it from the 
private company. That means that the 
consumer in California will be paying a 
lower rate because the taxpayers of the 
United States endow him with transmis¬ 
sion lines which enable him to enjoy 
benefit. I believe that our Government 
is based on the principle that we are 
willing to have private capital obtain a 
fair return; we are willing that a fair 
return be paid for expenses incurred, 
wc ai’e willing to have services supplied 
by private industry when private Indus¬ 
try can and will supply them. In this 
case private industry can and will sup¬ 
ply the service and supply ft at fair 
rates, determined by the public utility 
regulating body of California. 

There is no need, therefore, of appro¬ 
priating $75,000,000, contributed by all 
the taxpayers of the United States, in 
order to give power consumers of this 
particular area of California a lower rate 
than they would be entitled to, or that 
other consumers throughout the United 
' States would pay. 

It it were true that this area could not 
be Irrigated, if it were true that it could 
not be developed, if It were true that the 
power were not available without this 
Government line, then the investment 
might be justified; but that is not the 
case. There is no need for $75,000,000 
of public money being spent in order 
to provide a lower rate for California 
users than is being paid for comparable 
services elsewhere in the United States. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, under 
the unanimous-consent agreement all 
amendments must be offered before 1:15 
o’clock, and the committee has agreed 
to accept two amendments proposed by 
the Senator from North Dakota IMr. 
LangfrJ. I ask that the amendments be 
read in my time. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
amendments will be stated. 

The Chief Clerk. On page 35, after 
line 7, It is proposed to Insert: 

North Dakota; Standing Rock, $8,600. 


On page 35, In line 13, it is proposed to 
strike out “729,250” and to insert 
“0737.750.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the present considera¬ 
tion of the amendments? 

Mr. HAYDEN. They cannot be con¬ 
sidered at this time, but I want them 
made a matter of record, so tliat the 
Senate can vote on them immediately 
after the pending amendment is dis- 

**^Mr. Ih^csidcnt. how much time have I 

*’®Thp*^A\i:SIDENT pro tempore. Half a 


Air HAYDEN. That Is hardly suffl- 
ric'iit time to make any argument. I 
suggest that a vote be taken on the pend¬ 
ing amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
aue.stion is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment on page 66, lines 19 to 22. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will now state the first amendment 
offered by the * Senator from North 
Dakota. 
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The Chxef Clbrk. On page 35, after 
line 7, It Is proposed to Insert the follow¬ 
ing: 

North Dakota; Standing Rock, $8,500. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
next amendment of the Senator from 
North Dakota Is an amendment to a 
committee amendment which has been 
agreed to, and it will be necessary to re¬ 
consider the vote by which the amend¬ 
ment was agreed to. Is there objection 
to reconsidering the vote by which the 
committee amendment on page 35, line 
13, was agreed to? The Chair hears 
none, and the vote is reconsidered. The 
clerk will now state the amendment pro¬ 
posed by the Senator from North Dakota 
to the committee amendment. 

The Chief Clerk. In the committee 
amendment on page 36, line 13, it is pro¬ 
posed to strike out “$729,250'* and insert 
•‘$737,760.” 

The amendment to the amendment 
was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on the engrossment of the 
amendments and the third reading of the 
bilJ. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed, and the bill to be read a 
third time. 

The bill (H. R. 3024) was read the third 
time and passed. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the clerk be au¬ 
thorized to correct the totals. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With¬ 
out objection, it is so ordered. 
SUGGESTED FEDERATION OP EUROPE’S 
WESTERN DEMOCRACIES 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, as we look 
around the world today, we recognize 
that this great and happy land is like an 
oasis in the desert. We want to keep our 
dwn land and our own national economy 
productive and sustaining. And we want 
to help other like-minded nations to help 
themselves so that they may realize the 
blessings which are ours. The Allies 
have had a unified purpose during the 
war. Can we establish such a purpose 
for peace? 

On the stage of San Francisco, there 
is enacted a replica of Europe as it has 
been for a thousand years or more. Yet 
the division, the national bickering, the 
national fears so evident at the Golden 
Gate need not be, for there are living 
precedents in this world—In the ^United 
States and in Switzerland—^which prove 
that peoples need not always be 
divided because of different backgrpunds, 
tongues, and cultures. 

Several years ago that great states¬ 
man, Oen. Jan Christiaan Smuts, spoke 
of a plan whereby the democracies of Eu¬ 
rope would organize themselves into a 
great confederaciT. General Smuts' po¬ 
sition reflects a viewpoint which I have 
repeatedly expressed through the years. 

In 1939, a few days before Hitler 
marched Into Poland, I was in Oslo, Nor¬ 
way, as the representative of this Gov¬ 
ernment at the Interparliamentary 
Union Conference. At that time I had 
a private audl^ce with King Haakon. 


I suggested the same idea of a European 
federation of nations to him. I asked 
him why the western democracies— 
Scandinavia, the Lowlands, France, and 
Britain—could not form a great com¬ 
monwealth of Nations like the British 
Commonwealth. The King's answer was 
apparently based upon his fear of the 
imminent European war. He stated in 
substance that during the last war, Nor¬ 
way was able to remain neutral while 
the Kaiser flooded Europe with war. 
And King Haakon expected that by pur¬ 
suing a lone course of action, Norway 
could remain neutral in the forthcoming 
crisis. How mistaken he was, and how 
mistaken were other statesmen of the 
western democracies. 

America has occasion to wonder now 
if Europe has learned anything from its 
ordeal. We wonder, for example, if the 
present crisis between England and 
France over the Near East signifies that 
any lesson has been learned which would 
make for collaboration. 1 do not pass 
judgment upon the Syrian and Lebanese 
situation; but I do ask whether France 
and England will continue separate and 
conflicting lines of national policy and 
whether the other western European de¬ 
mocracies will continue to play lone 
hands. 

Have they not learned at least one 
great teaching which they should have 
learned by now? That teaching, which 
is evidenced in Eui'ope, itself, is this: 
Peoples of different bloodstreams, of dif¬ 
ferent cultures, can come together in 
union, can shed their blood feuds, their 
national hatreds, their desires to divide 
and conquer. In so doing, they can 
develop a new breed of men, such as, in 
the Old World, the Swiss, and in the 
New World, the American. 

Ls not Russia herself a precedent for 
such union? Russia has over 70 dif¬ 
ferent nationalities which are at differ¬ 
ent levels of development. Yet, those 
nationalities have apparently been amal¬ 
gamated in peace and in war into a 
strong union. Even the Arab nations 
now meeting in Cairo seem to be getting 
together. 

Of course, America and Switzerland 
are the great examples of voluntary, 
democratic union. And it is these ex¬ 
amples which we hold up for all the 
world to see and emulate. It is not for 
any American to advise Europe's peo¬ 
ples on how to act. I do not now pro¬ 
pose to do so. But in all humility, I re¬ 
peat my suggestion that the western 
democracies of Europe take the lead in 
establishing a strong democratic union. 
In so doing, they would serve to end the 
blood-letting, the dickering and the 
boundary disputes. They would mani¬ 
fest that •‘common sense of the hour” 
which is so vitally needed today. They 
could take as an exampfd, too, the Brit¬ 
ish Commonwealth of Nations. In that 
commonwealth the nations have their 
separate governments and institutions. 
Yet, there are bonds between them 
stronger than steel—bonds of common 
aspirations, common devotions to liberty 
and freedom. 

The western democracies of Europe 
have not been the breeding ground of 
wars; yet wars have come to them. 


They, by their union, could set an ex¬ 
ample which the other nations, which 
have not known democracy, might well 
follow. Thereby the cau^ of world 
peace would be served. 

I believe this suggestion of regional 
unions will become more and more per¬ 
tinent and vital as time goes on. We, 
of course, want some kind of an organ¬ 
ization for all nations. After all, the 
San Francisco Conference at its best is 
only a step forward, and we hope that 
similar conferences will follow so that a 
flnal plan may be developed. We are 
hoping that San Francisco will be the 
beginning of the march upward to a 
point where a full realization of that 
hope and desire will be brought about. 

In this world today—after the fall of 
Germany—it is very apparent that dif¬ 
ferences in background, in economic, po¬ 
litical, and social philosophy among the 
nations, constitute a barrier that must 
be broken down before this “consumma¬ 
tion devoutly to be wished” becomes a 
reality. Therefore, it is to be at least 
very apparent that these regional set¬ 
ups are becoming more and more neces¬ 
sary in the international picture. 
Through them the will, purpose, and 
conscience of democratic concepts can 
vitalize the globe. 

I spoke of the differences in the ap¬ 
proaches of the nations to this much- 
hoped-for unity. We have an illustra¬ 
tion of that right now in San Francisco. 
The Russians are insistent that the veto 
power apply so that any member of the 
Big Five could veto any discussion 
brought before the Security Council. 
This clearly points up what I am talk¬ 
ing about. This would mean that any 
of the Big Five could stop discussion in 
the Council on any subject. This ap¬ 
proach is very difficult for Americans, as 
well as all other democratic peoples, to 
understsuid. We have freedom of dis¬ 
cussion not only in our political assem¬ 
blies, but in our newspapers and in every 
public or private forum which exists. 
Russia does not have that. We all re¬ 
member that a few days ago she asked 
the Swedish Government to crack down 
on one of the newspapers which pub¬ 
lished an attack on Stalin. This and 
other blunt statements made by the Rus¬ 
sian representatives in San Francisco 
should indicate very clearly that our 
philosophy of the “four freedoms” only 
finds lodgment among democratic peo¬ 
ples, and the democratic peoples of earth 
are a very small minority. 

We admire the bluntness, the straight¬ 
forward expression of the representatives 
of that great nation in bringing to us 
their approach to this complicated in¬ 
ternational question. We do not agree, 
however, that their way is the better way. 
This conflict of ideologies presents the 
Issue. It calls for consultation—repeated 
consultation. It calls for our under¬ 
standing of their viewpoint and their 
understanding of ours. And out of that 
clash of ideas we must find the way—if 
there is in this day and generation a 
way—to a peaceful world. 

I might say that the Russians seem to 
be correct in their interpretation of the 
language in the Yalta agreement. But 
San Francisco is a conference of 50 na¬ 
tions, not 4 , 
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It is very clear that while geographU 
cally we live in one world, from a stand¬ 
point of political and social approaches 
we live in many worlds. , 

One of those worlds is the democratic 
world in wWch we and the Scandinavian 
peoples find ourselves. And it is in that 
world, In the European region, that I 
suggest the regional union idea be volun¬ 
tarily initiated. 

We know, of course, of the well-justi¬ 
fied pride with which the Scandinavian 
countries hold their own institutions and 
their friendship with America. Mr. 
President, in this connection, I ask that 
a Tribute to America, which was deliv¬ 
ered in San Francisco on May 17 by the 
Norwegian Ambassador to the United 
States, His Excellency, Wilhelm Morgen- 
stieme, who is also the head of the Nor¬ 
wegian delegation at San Francisco, be 
inserted in the Record at this point as 
a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the tribute 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

NORWAY'S TRIBUTE TO AMERICA 

I have been given the task, on this wonder¬ 
ful day, to voice Norway's tribute to America. 

It is a challenging task, a deeply gratifying 
task lor one who for more than a genera¬ 
tion, in the service of Norway, has come very 
close to you, and has learned to know and 
love the friendliness, the generosity, the gen¬ 
uine human quality which is America. 

I know that on this first 17th of May 
after the liberation of Norway, when her 
people arc experiencing a new lease on life, 
a happiness beyond my power to expresfr—I 
know that today, thoughts, happy thoughts, 
grateful thqughts, find their way across the 
great waters. They go to the American peo¬ 
ple as a whole, and they go to thousands of 
homes on the prairies, the towns and the 
hamlets of America. 

There is hardly a Norwegian family which 
does not have someone close to them in this 
wide land. There are In the United States 
almost as many men and women of Norwe¬ 
gian descent as there are people in Norway. 

But it is not only the mystic chord of 
memory and kinship which stretches across 
the ocean. There are also the chords of com¬ 
mon ideals and aspirations; of faith in the 
inherent wisdom and decency and destiny 
of the common man of your country and 
mine. 

However, not even common aspirations are 
all that bind you and us together today. 

Our brotherhood has been sealed and hal¬ 
lowed by our fighting shoulder to shoulder 
In a common crusade against those powers 
of darkness which came only too close to 
overwhelming the peace, freedom, and Jus¬ 
tice loving world. 

Today, in the flush and exhilaration of 
victory, we Norwegians do not forget that it 
was a tough and terribly close fight. We do 
not for a moment forget the sacrifices, the 
courage, the devoted and unyielding under¬ 
ground and overground resistance of the In¬ 
domitable Norwegian home front. 

We do not forget the understanding and 
spontaneous sympathy of the American peo¬ 
ple and press, which leaped to our side from 
the very flrst-»even when uninformed and 
unimaginative individuals made an unsuc¬ 
cessful attempt to smear the good name and 
the honor of the Norwegians. 

Nor do we forget, nor will the Norwegian 
people ever forget, the vision, the courage, 
the never-wavering friendship of an eminent 
statesman and humanitarian, a great leader 
of men and high causes everywhere, an im¬ 
mortal President of the United States of 
America, Franklin Delano Rooiievelt, 
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In the darkest hours of the long saga of 
Norway, when the men and women of the 
home front wandered through the valley of 
shadows, the clear voice and the steady faith 
of President Roosevelt sustained them and 
gave them new reassurance that evil could 
not prevail. 

Today, when fighting has ceased in Europe, 
and when, after live long years the Norwegian 
people can once more breathe freely, talk and 
act freely under the protection of Norwegian 
law and Norwegian courts, the only thing 
that mars our happiness is that America is 
not yet at peace. We gratefully think of the 
tremendous contribution of America to the 
victory just won; to the miracle of American 
war production and to the burning, freedom- 
loving spirit of the American people We 
cannot for a moment forget that America is 
still in the midst of a cruel and bitter war. 
The glorious youth of America is still fight¬ 
ing and suffering and dying for us all In hu¬ 
manity's common war against a last and a 
reckless aggressor. 

Our hearts go out to thousauids upon thou¬ 
sands of American homes not yet sharing the 
blessings of peace, but still anxiously await¬ 
ing the tidings from beyond the western seas. 

But one of these days—we, your Norwe¬ 
gian friends, pray it may be soon—“the tu¬ 
mult and the shouting dies," and peace once 
more comes to America. 

Then a new day, a new opportunity opens 
for you and for us. With the ugly, stupid 
scourge of war removed forever, if we are 
wise and steadfast; with the resources and 
productive forces of the world dedicated to 
human progress and happiness. It is within 
the will and power of civilized mankind at 
long la&t to move definitely forward. For¬ 
ward to the century, the coming, long cen¬ 
turies of the common man; of security and 
freedom for men and women everywhere. 

Cod bless America and Norway, and our 
common future of peace, justice, and human 
brotherhood. 

THE VALUE OF A FREE PRESS IN ACHIEV¬ 
ING INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTAND¬ 
INGS 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, a year ago 
today was D-day. What changes have 
occurred In 365 days. A year ago our 
boys landed on the beaches of Normandy. 
Hitler was still supreme. A year ago to¬ 
day much of the now sunken Japanese 
Navy was still in existence and the Jap¬ 
anese Air Force was intact. We had not 
heard of Iwo Jima and Okinawa. While 
in our hearts there was no doubt of the 
outcome, both our enemies were then 
riding high. 

This suggests another question. A 
year from now what will the situation 
be? I do not only mean will Japan be 
deTeated but how far will we have worked 
out our understanding with Russia and 
with the other nations? How far will 
we in this country have approached re¬ 
conversion and the restoration of our 
eonomy to a healthy condition? How 
far will reemployment be an actuality? 

The hour for constructive thinking has 
struck not only for the individual but 
for the Nation. 

Mr. President, there appeared in the 
St. Louis Post Dispatch of May 81 a letter 
addressed to a writer for Pravda, the 
Russian newspaper. The letter contains 
some questions addressed to Russia. 
Perhaps It suggests the way for these two 
nations to better understand each other. 
In America it is the free press and the 
free forum which provide the anvil on 
which are lit sparks that bring out better 
understanding. X ask that this editorial 
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letter be printed in the Record at this 
point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

A LETTER TO MR. ZASLAVSKY 
David Zaslavsky. 

Pravda. Moscow, V. S, S. R. 

Dear Mr. Zaslavsky: You have written an 
interesting and informative article in Pravda 
about an unfortunately protracted impasse— 
the so-called misunderstanding between the 
English-speaking Allies and Russia. Your 
tone is frank, yet temperate, which is Just 
the approach best suited to ironing out dif¬ 
ficulties among friends. 

When you agree with a British newspaper 
which says, *'The main interests of the 
Allied Powers are to create the posBlblllty of 
mutual understanding In the struggle against 
fascism,” you are approving something that 
deserves close attention among all supporters 
of American-Russian unity. 

So we take the liberty of directing a few 
lines to you and to Pravda, and through you 
to the Soviet Government, in the same frank 
and friendly spirit, and for the same con¬ 
structive purpose, as your article. 

First, we want to make a few points about 
how the great majority of Americans feel 
on the subject that has troubled you: 

1. The American people are friendly to the 
Russian people. This is shown by the great 
enthusiasm with which news of Red Army 
victories was received in this coimtry, and 
by the fine spirit of camaraderie which pre¬ 
vails between Russian and American soldiers 
when they meet. 

2. The American people can and do make 
allowances for the Russians* natural sus¬ 
picions toward us, resulting from our former 
hostile attitude toward their country. 

3. The American people agree that the 
Soviet Union has a right to consider the se¬ 
curity of its frontiers, and to discourage, even 
to prevent, the establishment of unfriendly 
governments as neighbors. We have safe¬ 
guarded our own security in somewhat simi¬ 
lar fashion around the Panama Canal and 
elsewhere in this hemisphere. 

4. However, the American people are 
puzzled’by some of the Soviet Government's 
methods. 

5. The American people have noted with 
some dismay the frequent references In 
Soviet statements to other coimtrles’ "mli- 
understanding” of the Soviet attitude. 

6. If there are misunderstandings, the 
American people want them removed. 

Accordingly, In order to help in the re¬ 
moval of those misunderstandings, we ask 
you, in all good faith, the following ques¬ 
tions: 

1. Why have the Russians rarely, if ever, 
admitted our ofQcers to their front lines? 

2. Why have they not permitted American 
correspondents freely to enter and remain in 
Berlin? 

3. Why have our ambassadors and min¬ 
isters not been permitted to move about 
freely, but rather have been turned back 
even when flying the American flag on their 
diplomatic cars? 

4. Why sr) much secrecy about the arrest 
of the 10 Polish envoys, described in some 
accounts as democratic leaders, and In other 
• accounts as spies and saboteurs? 

6. Granting Russia’s right to bolder secur¬ 
ity, why has it not been possible. In the light 
of the Yalta Agreement, for a new Polish 
Provisional Government to be set up Includ¬ 
ing Mikolajezyk or other men of his type? 

6. Why have not the Russians joined the 
United Nations War Crimes Commission? 

7. Now that the war in Europe Is over, could 
not Premier Stalin come to the United States 
for the next meeting of the Big Three? 
Such a visit by him would help greatly 
toward removing misunderstanding. 
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The great Amerloan objeotire U to prevent 
World War m. Tbat alao la Ruaaia'a great 
objective. Both countrlea know that each 
needa the aupport of the other to accom¬ 
plish thla. BO that our two peoples may build 
and prosper, and so that our sons need not 
aacrlflce their Uvea a generation hence. 

This newspaper la and has been deeply 
■ympathetic to the Russian cause. We ad¬ 
mire the achievements of the Russian people, 
In peace and In war, and we hope for fulllll- 
ment of their aspirations to security and 
prosperity. In that spirit, the Post-Dispatch 
aake these questions of you, Mr, Zaslavsky, 
and of Fravda. We hope for an early reply. 

PROTEST OP EMPLOYEES OF AMERICAN 

WOOLEN CO. AGAINST EXTENSION OP 

RECIPROCAL TRADE AGREEMENTS 

ACT 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, on April 
23 there was reported in the Burlington 
Pree Press an Interview with the resident 
manager of the American Woolen Co.'s 
n^ius at Winooski, Vt. The manager of 
these mills, apparently, is much opposed 
to H. R. 2652, which is practically iden¬ 
tical with House bill 3240, which was sub¬ 
sequently passed by the House, and 
which proposes to extend the Recipro¬ 
cal Ti'ade Agreements Act. However, 
the last paragraph in the newspaper 
item attracted my Interest. It reads as 
follows: 

Posters which deaoiibe the likely out* 
come of the passage of this resolution are 
being put up in the American Woolen mtiia 
and employees are instructed to write their 
Representatives and Senators in Congress. 

It seemed rather incredible to me that 
anyone would undertake to instruct a 
couple of thousand employees to write 
to their Senators and Uieir Representa¬ 
tive in Congress, and it also seemed un¬ 
likely to me that 2,000 employees would 
accept such instructions. However, the 
plan apparently worked, for 1 have re¬ 
ceived about 1,700 Identical form letters 
signed by employees of the American 
Woolen Co. mills at Winooski protesting 
against the passage of H. R. 2652, which, 
as I have said, is almost identical with 
House bill 3240, which was the measure 
passed by the House. 

It is apparent that the employees of 
the mill are not very familiar with the 
provisions of the act, and it is also ap¬ 
parent to me that I cazmot communi¬ 
cate with 1,700 of them individually and 
explain it to them. So I have written 
one letter to Mr. Anthony Jenkins, pres¬ 
ident of the Vermont State Industrial 
Union Council, at Burlington, Vt., set¬ 
ting forth the effect of the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreement Apt as proposed, and 
its probable effect, as X eee it, on the 
American woolen trade. I ask unani¬ 
mous consent to have this letter printed 
in the Rxooao in connection with the 
remarks I have made. 

The PRB8IDINO OFFICBR. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The letter referred to la as foUowe: 

Juifs e, 1640* , 

Ifr. Amthowt JxMxms, 

Pr$Miaent, Vermont state 

InduitrUU CeunoU, Burlington^ Vt 

fiasm Mr. Jwenuam: 2 have received idantl- 
eal letters from apparently nearly aa the 
emplofjeee of the Amertcan Woden Oo., el; 
Wlnoeekl, proteettng againat the enactment 
ofH.B.aee6. IsitMaidiyalettiihpoeslhllll^ 
to reply to eeoh one personally, I am writing 
this letter to you, m president of the Vermont 


State Zndustrlsl Union Oounell. with the pur- 
poee of sending a copy of It to each of those 
who wrote to me. 

H. R. 2SS2 Is a biU to provide for the 
extension of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act of 1034, plus authority for further 
changes In tariif rates up to 25 percent. This 
act, which was sponsored by former Secre¬ 
tary of State Cordell Hull, has been in effect 
for 10 years. It authorizes the President, in 
agreements with foreign countries, to reduce 
import tariffs by not more than 50 percent 
of the rates in force in 1034. In return, 
countries with which agreements are made 
reduce trade barriers which they maintain 
against the United States. 

Under this act we have concluded trade 
agreements with 28 foreign nations covering a 
multitude of artlclee of oommerce and agri¬ 
culture, both exported and imported. 

At the time the act was passed the bottom 
had vlrtuaUy drd>ped out of our foreign 
trade, which normally amounts to from 8 to 
12 percent of our natlonar economy, and we 
were In the depth of a severe depression. 
Whether the high tariffs and restrictive meas¬ 
ures maintained by the different countries. 
Including our own, were responsible for the 
lots of our foreign trade and thus accen¬ 
tuated the depression or whether the depres¬ 
sion Itself was responsible for the reduction 
in foreign commerce is still a subject of 
ardent debate. The fact is, however, that 
after the Trade Agreements Act of 1084 was 
passed and barriers which .prevented or less¬ 
ened the amount of buainesa done by the 
United Statea with foreign countrlea were 
reduced our foreign buainesa did Increase 
with those nations with which we made 
agreementa. With the few prominent na¬ 
tions with which we made no agreement our 
buslnees continued to decline. 

There are those who say that foreign com¬ 
merce Is not necessary to the prosperity of 
the United States and that we should devote 
our efforts to improving and maintaining for 
ourselves the domestic market. I think you 
will agree with me, however, that when even 
10 percent of our businesB is prostrated or 
10 percent of our labor is unemployed that It 
will almost Inevitably bring the other 00 per¬ 
cent down with it. ^ 

The bill providing for the extension of the 
Trade Agrements Act does not apply simply 
to woolen goods as a lew of my communi¬ 
cants seem to believe, but to thousands of 
other items of manufacture and farm pro¬ 
duction. Therefore, we cannot consider the 
pending bill in the light of the woolen trade 
alone. Certainly the Reciprocal Trade Agree¬ 
ments Act has proven of great value to many 
industrial manufacturers and farm people 
as well. 

Since 1934^ 21 nations have granted con¬ 
cessions to the growers of apples, 24 nations 
have granted conoeseions on canned fruits, 
21 nations have let down the bars against 
grains and cereals produeed end manufac¬ 
tured In the United States, We have re¬ 
ceived xnany other oonoassions from foreign 
countries on meats, dairy j^roducts. tobacco, 
paper and, paper products, wood and wood 
products, industrial machinery, chemicals, 
and numberless other Items, 

It goes without saying that if machine- 
tool workmen, quarrymen, fruit grower s , and 
others receive inoveeaed inoomt as a result 
of lowered trade barriers against American 
exports, those people will have more money 
to buy new suits, stockings, ahirta* and 
sweaters which the American woolen trade 
produces. TberefofS, we must consider 
whether extremely high protection for the 
American woolen trade will make that boat- 
ness better if it la obtained at tha eipanaa 
of the workmen engaged la other IndostriM 
which are benefited by tbe lowarhig of ilia 
bafflers by other eountRes and Who, tfiffa 
tbay have the purchaatng power, art the bast 
customers of American industry. 
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As a result of the Trade Agreamanta Act 
ol 1034, there has been a reduction in the 
tariff of certain high quality woolen goods 
manufactured in Great Britain. The fear 
of some manufacturers that the American 
market will be flooded with Inferior foreign 
goods seems unfounded In view of tbe fact 
that the average unit foreign value of im¬ 
ports was 6168 per pound in 1939, which, 
with the duty, would have resulted In a 
landed cost of $2.33 per pound as compared 
with an average unit value of $162 per pound 
for American production for that same year. 

Tbe agreement lowering this tariff went 
into effect January 1, 1930. There has been 
no evidence as yet that this agreement has 
adversely affected the American Woolen Co. 
or its employees. It Is quite true that Eng¬ 
land went to war in September of 1939 and 
the United States went to war on December 
7. 1941. Tbe agreement has not been in 
effect long enough for us to properly evalu¬ 
ate its effect on the American woolen trade. 
However, I And from Information furnished 
me by tbe Library of Congress that although 
a deficit was incurred by tbe American 
Woolen Co. for 7 of tbe 10 years Immediately 
preceding the agreement with England, that 
the compacr has made a substantial profit 
every year ainee the agreement went in effect. 

The net income of the American Woolen 
Co., after provision for taxes, Interest, de¬ 
preciation. contingeneiee, etc., for the years 
1929 to 1944. as indicated by Moody's In¬ 
dustrials and Standard and Poor’s Corpora¬ 
tion Records, was as follows: 

1929. deficit.$4,228,191 

1930, deficit___ 4.897, 684 

1981, deficit. 2.896.826 

1982, deficit. 7.269,822 

1988, profit. 7,063,068 

1934. deficit_:_ 6.456,495 

1936, profit..—._ 2,740,692 

1986, profit... 1,929.983 

1987, deficit_ 1,864,903 

1938, deficit__ 4,911.603 

1989, profit-2,311.887 

1940, profit. 8,164,464 

1941, profit_ 6,943,886 

1042, profit... 4. 823,831 

1948, profit..._ 6,475,421 

1944, profit. 6.294,909 

These figures, which were furnished me by 
the Legislative Reference Service of the Li¬ 
brary of Congress, do not Indicate that the 
American Woolen Co. has as yet suffered In 
any way from the trade agreement with Eng¬ 
land and, in foot, made a eubetantlal profit 
during 1939, a year when imports from Great 
Britain were quite heavy under the new 
agreement, although etlU amounting to only 
6,626.000 pounds as compared with 9,878.000 
pounds for the year 1929. 

I waa quite Impressed by the teetimony 
of BmU Rieve, the general president of the 
TextUe Workers Union of America, before the 
Hotise Ways and Means Committee on the 
extension of the Reoiprooal Trade Agreements 
Act on May 10,1945. 

llr. Rieve told that committee: 

**We of the Textile Workers Union of Amer¬ 
ica are not prepared to Shoulder tbe respon¬ 
sibility of telling the world that we are not 
going to aid them; that we wfll isolate our- 
•elvee; and that the plana for economic co¬ 
operation between the nations of the world 
cannot be undertaken. We mutt extend the 
act and announce our wiUintneas to be jMtrt 
of the family of nations. We must formu¬ 
late A realistic international trade program 
for our own guidance. The Redproeal Trade 
Agreements Act permits such a conieioue for¬ 
mulation of policy.** 

lAter in hit teetimony Hr. Rieve eaSd this: 
**7lie issue, as we eon^prehend it, la whether 
tbe en a bling le gi s l at io n psimlttl^ nsi^itia- 
tkms of trad# sgresmsats with foreign ooun- 
trles Is to be passed. Zn view of the tre¬ 
mendous signifleanoe attached to it by the 
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world and Iti symbolic importance, it appears 
to us that Its extension is Imperative.*' 

Again 1 quote from his testimony: 

**The Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act 
must therefore be renewed to reassure the 
nations of the world that we shall share in 
the orderly conduct of international trade." 

On the day before, Mr. Jacob A. Potofsky, 
chairman of the CIO Latin>American Affairs 
Committee and secretary-treasurer of the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers, stated: 

"The time has come to face the facts: our 
foreign customers can increase purchases 
from us only as we increase our purchases 
of both goods and services from them." 

Mr. George Harrison of the Railway Clerks 
Union (AFL) urged extension of the trade- 
agreements program, and on May 11 Samuel 
Fraser, secreti^Fy of the International Apple 
Association advocated extension of the pro¬ 
gram contending that the agreements have 
stopped the upward spiral of trade barriers 
and obtained concessions which were of dis¬ 
tinct benefit. 

The same day, May 11, James B. Carey/i 
secretary-treasurer of the CIO, told the com¬ 
mittee : 

"The Congress of Industrial Organizations 
supports without qualification H. R. 2662." 

He further stated that "economic coopera¬ 
tion is the practical, hard-headed, realistic 
basis for political cooperation.*' 

Ralph Flanders, speaking for the research 
committee of the Committee for Sconomic 
Development argued that— 

"Negotiations under the act should be 
pressed vigorously so as to bring about sub¬ 
stantial rate reductions." 

He further pointed out that we are going 
to have accentuated demands for American 
production in the postwar period and said 
that "repayment for our expanded exports 
will bo impossible, or extremely difficult, un¬ 
der the existing tariff laws." 

I am inclined to ^gree with Mr. Rleve, who 
most certainly would not advocate any legis¬ 
lation harmful to the welfare of the textile 
workers and with Mr. Flanders, whose posi¬ 
tion as head of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Boston should certainly Identify him as a 
genuine friend of New England industry. 

Should anyone require further assurance 
that American Industry will be protected from 
unfair foreign competition under reciprocal 
trade agreements, such assurances will be 
found in a statement by Assistant Secretary 
of State Clayton before the House Ways and 
Means Committee on May 18, 1945. Mr. Clay¬ 
ton's statement is as follows: 

"It is the understanding of the committee 
that it is the intention of the trade-agree¬ 
ments organization to recommend to the 
President the inclusion of broad safeguard¬ 
ing provisions along the lines of article XI of 
the Mexican agreement in future trade agree¬ 
ments." 

Article XI of the Mexican trade agreement 
provides that should articles be "imported in 
such increased quantities and under such 
conditions as to cause or threaten serious 
injury to domestic producers of like or sim¬ 
ilar articles, the government of cither coun¬ 
try shall be free to withdraw the concession, 
in whole or in part, or to modify it to the ex¬ 
tent and lor such time as may be necessary 
to prevent such injury." 

On May 80, 1946, Mr. Clayton, testifying 
before the Senate Finance Committee, made 
this statement: 

"In order that there be no possible misun¬ 
derstanding of the position of the State De¬ 
partment in this matter, I Just Want to make 
it clear now to this committee that the Ways 
and Means Committee statement accurately 
represents the policy which will bo followed 
in the administration of the Trade Agree¬ 
ments Act." 

1 do not believe that the United Stotes can 
long remain an island of wealth and pros¬ 
perity in a world of dlstreas and destitution. 
There is no surer road to war than to use the 


strength of our great Nation to acquire the 
wealth of the world for ourselves while deny¬ 
ing to the rest of the 2.000,000.000 people of 
other nations the right to a decent existence. 

In concluding let me say this: I freely 
admit that the Trade Agreements Act could 
be used by a President so minded to sell out 
American industry or American agriculture. 

I do not think that any member of the Tex¬ 
tile Workers Union will claim that President 
Roosevelt did this. We have President Tru¬ 
man's absolute assurance that the Trade 
Agreements Act. if renewed and extended, 
will not be used in a manner destructive to 
American industry. To vote against extend¬ 
ing this act, which has been in existence for 
10 years, would be a vote of no confidence in 
President Truman. I do have confidence in 
him. and I do believe that he will use this 
legislation to promote the prosperity of 
American industry, agriculture, and labor, and 
until he has demonstrated that this is not 
the case. I feel it my duty to support him in 
this matter. 

Sincerely yours. 

Gxorob D. Aiken. 

EXTENSION OP EMERGENCY PRICE CON¬ 
TROL ACT OP 1942 AND STABIU2iATION 
ACT OP 1942. 

Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, 1 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of Senate Joint Resolu¬ 
tion 30. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will state the joint resolution by 
title. 

The Chiep Clerk. A joint resolution 
(S. J. Res. 30) extending the effective 
period of the Emergency Price Control 
Act of 1942, as amended, and the Stabili¬ 
zation Act of 1942. as amended. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question Is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from New York. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the Joint 
resolution, which had been reported by 
the Committee on Banking and Cur¬ 
rency, with amendments. 

Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, as 
chairman of the Committee on Banking 
and Currency, I wish to make a state¬ 
ment with respect to Senate Joint Reso¬ 
lution 30, which is now before the Sen¬ 
ate. The resolution extends the effec¬ 
tive period of the Emergency Price Con¬ 
trol Act of 1942, as amended, and the 
Stabilization Act of 1942. as amended. 
The only amendments which the com¬ 
mittee proposes in the resolution as in¬ 
troduced are amendments reducing the 
period of extension from 18 months to 
12 months from June 30, 1945. 

In January 1942 and in September 
1942 the Congress, in enacting the two 
laws now before the Senate, made plain 
its determination not to let the dollar 
be depreciated by inflation. To this 
end, it firmly resolved to bring about the 
stabilization of the cost of living, and 
in the act of October 2, 1942, it forbade 
all unnecessary increases in prices, 
wages, and salaries. 

Last June, in the Stabilization Exten¬ 
sion Act, the Congress repeated that 
determination. 

The amendments Congress then made 
in the stabilization legislation were de¬ 
signed to effectuate Its purposes by re¬ 
moving inequities and procedural harsh¬ 
nesses. ’ 

When In March of this year, the 
stabilization legislation again came be¬ 


fore the Banking and Cui'rency Commit¬ 
tee, the same spirit, the same determina¬ 
tion prevailed. While our boys were 
driving the Nazis back to the Rhine, we 
were not going to weaken the defenses of 
the home front. 

Moreover, as we listened to the testi¬ 
mony of the business, labor, and con¬ 
sumer groups which came before us. we 
were struck by the fact that most of the 
criticisms which we heard were different 
from the complaints which had been 
voiced the year before. The points which 
were well taken this year were points 
which required, not amendment of the 
legislation, but administrative adjust¬ 
ments which could be made within its 
framework. As a matter of fact, a num¬ 
ber of these difficulties were ironed out 
during the course of our deliberations, 
and several are mentioned in the com¬ 
mittee report. 

We came to the end of the hearing, 
therefore, with a very general agreement 
that the legislation should be renewed 
for a year without amendment. How¬ 
ever, at that time, the meat shortage 
was beginning to appear. Although the 
problems it raised seemed largely to con¬ 
cern the distribution of a short supply, 
certain aspects did involve the OPA’s 
pricing policies. Since the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry had already 
launched an extended investigation of 
the matter, we deemed it wise to await 
the results of that inquiry before report¬ 
ing the renewal resolution to the Senate. 

Perhaps no more perplexing problem 
has confronted the supply and price 
agencies than the maintenance of an 
adequate supply of meat at stable prlce.s 
at a time when vast quantities are being 
set aside for military and lend-lease pur¬ 
poses. I shall not attempt here to deter¬ 
mine the extent to which the difficulty 
was avoidable and to apportion the blame 
if any, among the several Government 
agencies and services for failing to do 
all that might have been done to mini¬ 
mize It. I think It Is enough to state 
now that, insofar as it is within their 
power to solve the meat supply problem, 
consistently with their other obligations, 
the responsible agencies and services 
have taken the necessary action. 

The new meat program, the last fea¬ 
tures of which were perfected after the 
report of the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry, Is summarized in the Bank¬ 
ing and Currency Committee's report on 
this joint resolution. As to the price 
aspects, I wish only to report that, by 
subsidy and price increases, none of 
which has been at the retail level, the 
OPA has euthori.’ied additional income 
to the meat-packing and feeder indus¬ 
tries for the year 1945 of a quarter of a 
billion dollars. This amount is more 
than four times the average annual earn¬ 
ings ol the packing Industry in the pre¬ 
war years. 1936-39. 

More than a proportionate share of 
this huge sum has been earmarked for 
the small, nonprocessing slaughterers. 

Once this program has been announced 
there seemed no occasion whatever to 
write new requirements Into the law 
to compel further administrative action. 
Hence the way seemed open for a unani¬ 
mous report recommending the renewal 
of the statutes for another year. 
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To mj deep regtet X find that our 
ranks are now divided* We no longer 
have unanimous adherence to that fun¬ 
damental principle of stabilisation 
which forbids all unnecessary price in¬ 
creases. Instead* proposals are being 
advanced which have as their avowed 
effect and purpose the raising of a great 
manyprloes. Bqitally alarming are pro¬ 
posals that the statutes should not be 
re n ewe d for a year but should instead 
be eatended for only 6 months. 

\^at has led to this sudden change 
in front? 1 think I can put my linger 
on the causes. They are two* and they 
are related. 

Wrst. There is the feeling—subcon¬ 
scious if not express—that the war is 
Just about finished and the need for price 
controls will soon be over. 

Second. There is the feeling that the 
stabilisation policy is too rigorous, that 
it is hurting business, that to pass price 
increases around more liberally would 
help tide us over the transition period. 

From the very start, those who have 
been determined to make price control 
succeed have dreaded the time when 
overconfidence would join forces with 
war weariness in a demand for relax¬ 
ation In our vigilance. 

I am happy to report that a majority 
of the members of the Banking and Cur¬ 
rency Committee have turned a deaf ear 
to this seductive appeal. 

Stabilization is a stem remedy for a 
dread disease. Neither we nor the stabi¬ 
lization agencies wish to see It admin¬ 
istered a day longer than Is necessary. 
But neither do we wish to see It scrapped 
or weakened a day sooner. 

We cannot preset when the worst 
danger wUl be over, but we do know that 
that time has not yet come. 

A vast war Is still being fought against 
a fanatic foe. Though we are demobiliz¬ 
ing 2,000,000 men in the coming year, it 
is estimated that we shall still have over 
10,000,000 in arms at the year’s end. To 
keep that gigantic force in battle 
strength across the broad stretches of 
the Pacific will tax even our war- 
expanded resources. 

The cut-backs which VE-day has made 
possible will not suddenly take us out of 
the danger zone. For the first quarter 
of the next fiscal year, WPB estimates 
that war spending, after a 12-percent 
cut-back, will be at the rate of $83,000,- 
000,000 a year. For the second half of 
the next fiscal year, cut-backs are esti¬ 
mated at 30 percent. These will leave 
war spending at an axmual rate of $73,- 
000.000,000 a year. These billions of 
dollars which will contlniie to flow from 
the Treasury will swell the huge hoard of 
savings which the public has been accu¬ 
mulating since Pearl Harbor at the rate 
of approximately $s.000,000;000 every 
month. 

This Nation now has well over |UB,« 
000.000,000 in freSh savings plus an an* 
nual income after taxes of over one hun- 
dred and thirty-seven billion available 
to spend on just about $88,000,000,000 
worth of goods produced for other than 
war purposes. Par us to be heedless of 
the danger of inflation is just about as 
sensible as to light a match in a powder 
factory. 


1 sometimes think that the Oflioe of 
Price Administration has been too suc¬ 
cessful. lE^ holding the rise in the cost 
of living down to a bare lA percent for 
two whole years. It has dulled our fears 
until some of us are beginning to think 
*’Xt cant happmi here.** 

I only wish someone could prove that. 
We have had hallatlDn'after every war 
we have ever fought. Moreover, never 
have we built up so explosive an infla¬ 
tionary pressure. 

Other nations are not escaping run¬ 
away iirices now. One after another, the 
nations to the south, to the east, and to 
the west of us are seeing their prices soar 
and their currencies shrink In value. 
The United States has escaped so far 
only because our magnfleent forces have 
kej^ the enemy from our shores, so that 
our productive capacity has not been 
impaired, and becatase we have held 
steadfastly to the principle of stabiliza¬ 
tion. 

In time our ability to produce will re¬ 
store the balance between effective de¬ 
mand and supply that Is now so badly 
upset But until that day, our safeguard 
from the ruin of inflation is and must 
continue to be the effective control of 
prices and wages. 

The fact that our great productive ca¬ 
pacity would check an inflationary spiral 
before it had reduced the dollar to the 
level to which Chinese money has fallen 
today is no reason for complacency. Let 
our ^p on prices loosen and it would not 
take long to reduce our war bonds to 
75 percent, or to 50 percent, of their 
present value. Of course, when the In¬ 
evitable crash came, this value might be 
restored, but only to those who had been 
able to hold on to their bonds through 
the storm of bankruptcies, foreclosures, 
and unemployment which comes when 
an inflationary bubble bursts. 

1 know that the gentlemen who want 
us to abandon stabilization now or 6 
months hence do not want to see soaring 
prices. They want prices to rise—but 
gently. They think they have discovered 
the secret of painless price control, and 
they have written their prescriptions for 
the patient. 

The patient, incidentally, looks very 
healthy. In fact, all figures show that 
he has never thrived better than under 
price control. Let me state, for example. 
what has happened to the business death 
rate. Back in 1829, when the New Era 
was at Its peak. Dun k Bradstreet 
reported 22,809 business failures. Natu¬ 
rally most of them were small businesses. 
Even In 1840, generally accepted as a 
good year for business, we had well over 
13,000 failures. In 1943, the first year of 
price control, however, the figure 
dropped to cmly 8,400. Then in 1948 it 
tobogganed to 3^21, and the fall con¬ 
tinued until it reached only 1A33 for the 
entire year 1844. It seems scarcely cred¬ 
ible that the number of business failures 
could drop any lower, but that is exactly 
what is happening. At this very time 
when OPA is iaid to be driving small 
business to the wall, business failures 
lilt the all-Ume low of 321 for the first 
quarter of 1845, a rate of less than a 
Huniaand a year lor the entire United 
States. 


Meanwhile, corporate profits, both be¬ 
fore and after taxes, prifflts of unin¬ 
corporated business, net farm income, 
weekly take-home pay, and landlord’s 
net Income, all stand at unprecedented 
levels. We have taken a few of these 
figures from the teetlmony and placed 
them In the committee report 

Some Senators seem to think that 
price control Is stifling production. We 
all know the miracles of production for 
war needs which American Industry and 
American farmers have achieved. But 
how about production for dvilian needs? 
Has price control let that wither while 
war production boomed? The figures 
give the answer. In 1920 our gross na¬ 
tional Income hit the all-time peace¬ 
time high of $87^00.000,000. Now, under 
price contrd, this Nati^ has produced 
$87,MO,OOQAW worm of civilian goods 
and servioes. Xn other words, with more 
than 12,000,000 Able-bodied men away, 
with our factories turning out more than 
$90,000,000,000 in war goods, we have 
beaten our 1828 record for civilian pro¬ 
duction by more than $10,000,000,000. 

The doctors who want to write a new 
prescription for price control do not seem 
interested in the figures. Instead, they 
gravely warn us that the patient is dsrlng 
by degrees, and offer price increases as 
a sure cure. 

The prescriptions differ in various par¬ 
ticulars, but they are basically alike. In 
a word, they call for cost-plus pricing for 
every major product—^whatever a major 
product may be. The OPA is to close its 
eyes to the general over-all prosperity of 
an industry and look for particular prod¬ 
ucts on which the industry may not be 
making as much money as It did in 
peacetime. The prices of these products 
must then be raised until each of them 
shows a normal or reasonable profit, 
thereby boosting the industry’s over-all 
earnings to a level that may be far above 
what is normal or reasonable. Such In¬ 
creases, when given to manufacturers, 
must then be passed down the distribu¬ 
tive stream, pyramided at every stage, 
until, at length, they hit the consumer’s 
pocketbook. 

Of course, many consumers are busi¬ 
nesses. Whenever a price increase hits 
a corporate pooketbook, it forthwith be¬ 
comes a cost increase. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, wUl the 
Senator yield; or does he prefer not to be 
interrupted? 

The PRSSIDINa OFFICER (Mr. 
Johnson of Colorado in the chair). Does 
the Senator from New York yield to the 
Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, J pre¬ 
fer not to yield at this time. 

The PRBSIDINO OFFICER. The 
Senator from New York declines to yield. 

Mr. WAGNER. Under cost-plus pric¬ 
ing. any industry which has sustained a 
succession of these Increases gets in line 
for a price increase itself. Thus initial 
price increases breed further price in¬ 
creases. 

From a purely scientific standpoint, 
it would be a vexy interesting experiment 
to see how rapidly prices would accel¬ 
erate under such a system of control. 
But such an experiment could never 
be eompletedii Umg before th4 second 
round of increases had come to an end, 
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the tdministrative machinery would 
have collapsed. No agency of govern¬ 
ment has yet been created which could 
suddenly and simultaneously keep books 
for every major product that American 
Industry produces. American business 
Itself does not keep its books that way. 
Certainly the OPA could not. 

I urge the Senate to be realistic about 
this business of price control. We have 
statutes which have stood the test of 
three trying years. There are admin¬ 
istered by agencies which have done an 
extraordinary job in protecting the dollar 
and keeping down the cost of living. 

The laws as they are written are broad 
enough and flexible enough to permit the 
necessary adaptation to changing cir¬ 
cumstances. Already the agencies have 
developed a promising plan for recon¬ 
version pricing which is described in the 
committee’s report and which will enable 
business, large and small alike, to get 
back to civilian production on a sound 
basis. Moreover, they are firmly com¬ 
mitted to the principles of selective ter¬ 
mination of controls—commodity by 
commodity—as rapidly as conditions will 
permit. 

Under such circumstances, I ask the 
Senate, Why should we force those agen¬ 
cies to depart from the standards under 
which they have operated so successfully 
simply to experiment with some new 
standards which might look appealing 
on paper? The majority of the com¬ 
mittee !s convinced that this is both un¬ 
necessary and unwise. 

Above all. we should not put a time 
bomb under business in the form of a 
6 months’ extension of the laws. If we 
want to start a scramble for inventories, 
if wc want to start businessmen and con¬ 
sumers hoarding, if we want speculation 
instead of production, and dissension, 
and delay in the negotiation of labor 
contracts, there Is nothing more effective 
that this Congress could do to produce 
such results than to give the public no¬ 
tice that in 6 months the stabilization 
legislation might be allowed to die or be 
emasculated. 

Our present intention might be merely 
to revise the laws; but the speculators 
and the black marketeers, remembering 
how controls were dropped after World 
War I and the Inflation which followed, 
would bet that history would repeat it¬ 
self. 

Instead, let us profit by experience. 
Let us not devalue the GI bill of rights 
or sell war bonds short. We can have a 
sound dollar, a stable price level, and a 
safe transition to a prosperous peace If 
wc do not let our resolution weaken at 
this critical hour. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WAGNER. I yield. 

Mr. TAPT. As I understand, the Sen¬ 
ator has said he is in favor of having the 
OPA say to a man. “You must manufac¬ 
ture this product at a loss, because on 
this other product and on this other 
product you are making a profit.” Did 
1 correctly understand the Senator? 

Mr. WAGNER. No; that is not correct. 
I did not say that. 

Mr. TAPT. That is what I understood 
the Senator to say, and be criticized 
amendments which had been offered; 


he criticized them because they proposed 
to right this situation. 

Mr. WAGNER. The Senator’s amend¬ 
ments proposed to have the OPA de¬ 
termine the cost of every item, no matter 
how many items there are. It would 
not be a question of an over-all profit, 
but as to each particular item there 
would have to be a determination of 
whether there was a profit. I do not 
know how it would be possible to do that. 

Mr. TAPT. Let me suggest that every 
manufacturer in the United States 
knows the cost of each major product he 
makes; otherwise he would stop making 
it. He has cost figures on each Item, and 
it is perfectly simple to determine the 
cost of each. 

I should like to ask the Senator a fur¬ 
ther question: If the OPA says, “You 
must make this product at a loss.” how 
can we hope to get new people to go into 
the business of making that product? 
How can we hope to create employment 
in the postwar era, if we are going to say, 
“Here are a lot of products, and If you 
make them at all you must make them 
at a loss?’* 

Mr. WAGNER. I do not think the 
OPA has said such a thing. 

Mr. TAPT. The Senator has con¬ 
tended that that shall be the principle. 

I am sure the Senator knows that, as a 
matter of fact, the textile mills are being 
told. “You must make these products at 
a loss, because on this other product and 
on this other product you are making a 
profit.” 

The OPA has done the same thing In 
the case of beef and In the case of the 
meat packers and in the case of a number 
of other industries. It seems to me that 
in fixing the maximum price for the 
postwar reconversion period, the price 
put on each product must be such as to 
make It reasonably profitable to manu¬ 
facture the product. Otherwise, we will 
not secure employment; we will not se¬ 
cure the expansion we are endeavoring 
to achieve as we dismiss in the next 6 
months 2,000,000 men from the armed 
forces and 2,000,000 men from the war 
Industries. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WAGNER. I yield. 

Mr. ELLENDER. In answer to the 
query of the distinguished senior Sena¬ 
tor from Ohio, let me say that it is my 
recollection that in the committee one 
of the largest meat packers doing busi¬ 
ness in this country testified that it 
would be Impracticable for his company 
to keep books as to every Item his or¬ 
ganization manufactured. I believe the 
same principle would apply to all com¬ 
panies which manufacture four to five 
or perhaps a dozen different items, 

Mr. TAPT. I should like to have the 
Senator furnish me with any statement 
by any businessman that he could not 
give the separate cost of each major item 
he manufactures. 

Mr. ELLENDER. 1 will give it to the 
Senator. 

Mr. President, will the Senator from 
New York further yield? 

Mr. WAGNER. I yield. 

Mr. ELLENDER. 1 notice that the 
joint resolution which the Senator origi¬ 
nally introduced proposed to renew the 


act until December 31,1946, which would 
be for a period of a year and a half, in¬ 
stead of a year. 

Mr. WAGNER. Yes. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Why has that been 
changed? 

Mr. WAGNER. In the committee we 
discussed it. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I should like to know 
why the change was made. 

Mr. WAGNER. I suppose a majority 
of the members of the committee thought 
we should reexamine the whole situation 
within 1 year. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Was any vote had 
on the change? 

Mr. WAGNER. Yes; there was a vote 
on it. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Did a majority of 
the committee members vote to make 
the period a year, instead of a year and 
a half? 

Mr. WAGNER. Yes; and the distin¬ 
guished senior Senator from Ohio IMr. 
TaftJ was one of those who insisted upon 
making it a year, but now I believe he 
has a proposal that the period be only 6 
months. 

Mr. TAPT. Let me explain the situa¬ 
tion regarding the proposed period of 1 
year. We felt that conditions might 
change and that 1 year was long enough. 
When we considered this measure, VE- 
day had not arrived. We did not know 
when the war might end. We thought 1 
year was a sufficient time. Since then 
VE-day has come, and since then we 
face the whole reconversion period. In 
my opinion the act should be renewed for 
only 6 months, unless we are now pre¬ 
pared to write a proper price policy lor 
the reconversion period, which 1 think 
should be different from the policy dur¬ 
ing the war period. 

So I am going to propose amendments, 
and other Senators will propose amend¬ 
ments. If the Joint resolution is amend¬ 
ed so as to provide what seems to be a 
proper policy for the reconversion period, 
I shall be in favor of having provision 
made for a period of a year or even a 
year and a half. If not, I believe it would 
be a great mistake to go beyond 6 months, 
and then In the fall I think we should 
consider the whole reconversion ques¬ 
tion with respect to what the proper 
price policy should be. 

Incidentally, let me say that, in my 
judgment, no matter for how long a time 
we extend this act, I think we shall have 
to extend it again. But when we extend 
it again, I think it should be extended 
with respect to only a limited number of 
products as to which there is a possi¬ 
bility of inflation. 

Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, a ma- 
jority of the members of the committee 
took a po.sitlon different from that of 
the Senator from Ohio. They thought 
the Price Control Administration was do¬ 
ing a wonderful job and performing a 
valuable work. The figures indicate the 
success it has made and the results it has 
achieved in keeping down the cost of liv¬ 
ing. So we are in favor of continuing It. 
with perhaps some amendments, but not 
with those which my friend the Senator 
from Ohio has suggested, namely, that 
we should have an entirely different 
method, such as one he would propose, 
which I think would be most disastrous. 
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Mr. SLUENDXiR. Does the Senator 
from Kew Toxic state that the committee 
as a whole is definitely in favor of re¬ 
newing the act for more than 1 year? 

Mr. WAGNSR. No, not that: hut a 
majority of the committee was in favor 
of renewing it tor 1 year. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I asked the Question 
because I think it is essential to renew 
the act lor 2 years^ rather than for 1 
year. 

Mr. WAGNER. 1 hope the Senator 
wm not urge that, because I think 1 year 
is sufQcient. 

Mr. ELLENDER. If the committee is 
agaioist a 2-year extension, 1 do not wish 
to butt my head against a brick wall. 

Mr. WAGNER. The committee is 
against a 2-year extension. A majority 
of the committee considered that 1 year 
would be sufficient. 

Mr. President, at this point, I desire to 
read into the Record a letter which was 
sent to the senior Senator from Ken¬ 
tucky fMr. ByiRKLEY] by the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, signed by the 
president cf the organization, Edward A. 
O’Neal. The letter reads as follows: 

Amxbican Farm Bubkau Federation, 

Washington, D. C., June 6, 1945, 
Hon. Alben W. Barklet, 

United States Senate, 

Washington, D. C. 

Mr Dear Senator Barxlet: At Its meeting 
on June 1. our board of directors reviewed 
existing price control legislation and author¬ 
ised us to support the renewal of these laws 
without amendment at this time. We be¬ 
lieve that the existing laws for price control 
and wage control are adequate if property 
interpreted and administered. 

Unfortunately, some serious mistakes have 
been made in the past In the administration 
of price control, and these mistakes have se¬ 
riously handicapped farmers. We have made 
repeated protests to the proper officials and 
have been assured that these conditions will 
be corrected. These are matters which must 
be corrected by administrative action, and 
there is ample authority in existing laws to 
do this. 

We Xiave Mked that adequate assurances 
be obtained frosn appropriate officials tbst 
these conditions will be corrected tXirough 
administrative actions. Assurances have 
been given that parity prices of farmers are 
going to be protected through price ceilings 
and price supports; that subsidies wUl be 
withdrawn as soon as praotloabte, but not in 
such manner as to impair agriculture's par¬ 
ity position: that the various provisions of 
law to safeguard agriculture will be fully 
carried out; that the provisions of the 
Bankhsad-Brown amendment. with respect 
to cotton and cotton textiles will be intcr- 
prerted and applied as Intended by Congress; 
that price oefUngs and price fioors on live¬ 
stock and other agrteiOtiiral oommodltlea 
hereafter will be announced aulBolentiy fnr 
In advance cf production pmcMt to enable 
producers to make their film accordingly 
and will not be reduced during snxch periods 
except for emergencies; and thkt pri^ cell- 
Ings will be removed ak rapidly u abundant 
supplies are available. 

We believe that too much attenfloa li be¬ 
ing given to protecting the Interests cf pnoe- 
eesora. handlers, and dtetrllmtais of agvMktf* 
tursl oominodltles and not enough ta tbe 
producers. We. do not belisve that CongtM 
will be Justifled in enacting additional pro- 
visions for the benefit of processors and dllH 
tributors. as the eslstl&g laws are adequate 
to property protect tbmr Inteceete. 

Ttwre la also a lack of eoordinatlan be¬ 
tween the various g o vaaaoa n tai agenolai re- 
aponsihta tor food poXleliA We have 
elated IlLthe post and are gOlttg to continue 


to Insist that suCh coordination of admin¬ 
istration he effectively carried out. 

Despite the mlstakee that hare bean matfa, 
a great majority of farmars feel Uiat It Is 
imperative to oonUniie price control and 
wage control at tills time. The aUamatlve 
would be disastrous inflation, wMch woifid 
wreck our entire economy. 

We therefore hope that the Senate will 
pass Senate Joint Reeolution 80. as reported 
by the Banking and Ourrency Oomxnittee. 

Sincerely yours, 

lew. A. ONiax., 

President. 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. President, In dis¬ 
cussing the pending legislation I with to 
say at the outset that I dm aware of the 
pressure that is being exerted to secure 
its passage. Apropos of some aspects of 
that pressure 1 desire to call attention 
to a press release which was issued yds- 
terday by the OPA itself in its effort to 
have itself peipetuated for future time. 
1 am aware that the officials of the OPA, 
seeking an extension of time, were pro¬ 
tected against the members of the Senate 
except those who happen to be on the 
committee, and while their testimony 
may have been reduced to writing I have 
not as yet seen it. The hearings were 
held behind closed doors. The release to 
which I have referred is, in substance, 
that penalties were imposed upon more 
than 28,900 violators of price, rent and 
rationing regulations during the first 4 
months of this year, which Is a short pe¬ 
riod. Of this number, 480 were sent to 
Jail; 12.087 paid fines totaling more than 
$8,000,000; 4.349 violators were suspended 
from business for varying periods of 
time; many for the duration of rationing, 
which, in the opinion of the OPA, may 
be indefinitely; 7,296 were placed under 
court injunctions ordering them to obey 
regulations; 4,081 consumers* rationings 
were revi^Eed or suspended; 486 violators 
were placed on probation; 191 violators 
are not classified. 

Now, Mr. President, 1 desire to read 
into the Record a telegram from a group 
of chambers of oonuneroe in one of the 
western counUes of Oklahoma, of which 
Buffalo is the County seat. It Is one of 
the wheat-inroducing counties of the 
State. It is populated by men who work 
for a living, who produce food crops, and 
who have always been self-reliant. They 
are begging somebody to allow them the 
means of harvesting one of the big wheat 
crops in their neighborhood. The means 
that they ask of someone is permission 
to use their own resources, thdlr own 
money, and their own food, raised by 
themselves, and not knowing where to 
turn for assistance, they have appealed 
to me. with an almost futile hope that 
I might be able to procure for them ac¬ 
tion on the reasonable request tl\ey 
make, the request to be^granted by some¬ 
body who lives in Washington. 

I regret to say, Mr. PxeslileBt^ that 1 
scarcely knew what to do or udxat course 
to take to advise them how to proceed 
legally to achieve thdr ohJeettve lor 
which they so humbly petition. The one 
thing that I knew to do was to appeal 
to a man by the name of C22estor Bowles, 
Price Administrator, Waehiiiitoii# D. C. 
X , pleaded with him letter. X tele- 
graphed the distressed citiaeos of Bar-^ 
per County that I was maktog an w- 
peal, not only to Mr. Chester Bowles but 


also to Judge Marvin Jones, War Food 
AdmhiisIratDr, and isroinised them that 
I would do an X eoifid to get some sort of 
relaxation of orders from Washington 
so lhat they might, within the law, do 
suoh a reasonable thing as to employ 
their own resources to harvest the crops 
which they have rateed, and then be 
permitted to deliver those crops wher¬ 
ever the markete of the oountry afforded 
an outlet. 

TO my knowledge, I have never seen 
this man, Chester Bowles. He testified, 
so I am told, a few days ago at a closed 
hearing. As an American Senator, 1 
sought permission of the Chairman of 
the Banking and Currency Committee to 
be present so that 1 might listen to the 
reasons Mr. Bcwles would present for 
the continuation of such orders as 1 have 
referred to, and so that I might also see 
what manner of man Mr. Bowles is and 
**upon what meat he doth feed that he 
should so bestride the pigmy world.** 

The telegram from the Harper County 
Chambers of Commerce is as follows: 


^ BurrALo, Okla., 

May 29, 1945. 

Ed H. Moore, 

United states Senate: 


Harper County is facing an emergency 
Which will restrict procurement of outelde 
labor to harvest one of Its largest wheat 
crops. To xelteve the situation the under¬ 
signed chambers of commerce were called to¬ 
gether by the county organization to meet 
with the local meat slaughterers and restaur¬ 
ant operators which are this week threatened 
with closing for want of meat. On a basis 
of last yeer*B statistics harvest laborers will 
increase the county population at leest 80 
percent. Hlaughterlng has been reduced 95 
percent on beef and 60 percent on pork. 
With this unreasonable pi^icament it will 
be impossible for the harvest crews to be 
fed. Harper County has a surplus of medium 
to good grade beef cattle. Grant us per¬ 
mission to process our local meat and we will 
need no packing-house products. Wo face 
no harvester Shortage but these men must 
be fed, if we save crur wheat. We beg your 
assistance in this erislB. 

Harper Counly Chamber of Commerce 
by O. A. Maddox, Laveriie Cham¬ 
ber cf Commerce by J. C. Holmes, 
Rosston Chamber of Commerce by 
O. O. German, May Chamber of 
Commeree by R. O. Allen, Seiman 
Chamber of Commerce by Ernest 
Branch, Buffalo Chamber of Com¬ 
merce by Ross Murray. 


Mr. President, I also desire to read into 
the Record another telegram which I 
have received from the chairman of the 
Agriculture Department of the Tulsa, 
Okla., Chamber of Commerce. This tele¬ 
gram says that they are confronted with 
one of the most serious livestock market¬ 
ing and food situations in the history of 
the livestock Industry; that there exists 
in this important fanning aiea the larg¬ 
est number of food livesto^ on the hoof 
in history; that Government orders pre¬ 
vent the klaughtering of more than a 
very limited number of the large crop of 
meat animals from the ranges of that 
locidity; that the stodt^ds, built by 
the olttoen i of Tuloo, are doily refusing 
nwmy hundreds of catUe; that these 
poor farmers, not knowing of this con- 
dttioQ, haul their cattle to the etook- 
yords and them have to haul them hack 
to their farms, and thft this same oon- 
diUon exists in many other localities in 
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M>uthwe8tem cattle area. They 
have pleaded with me to do something 
or have something done to remedy this 
ridiculous situation, and they appealed 
to me after a large meeting of business 
and professional men In the chamber of 
commerce at Tulsa. 

Now, Mr. President, what can be done 
so long as we are fearful of some mysteri* 
ous thing we hardly Imow how to define 
and, through that fear, are deterred 
from exercising our authority for relief 
in such cases, but yield, instead, to the 
course recommended by the Committee 
on Banking and Currency, at the ve¬ 
hement demands of Chester Bowles and 
his kind of thinking? 

The telegram from the chairman of the 
Agriculture Department of the Tulsa 
Chamber of Commerce, Mr. C. W. Cot¬ 
ton, is as follows: 

Txtlsa, Okla., May 30, 1945,- 
Hon. E. H. Moore, 

United States Senate: 

We are confronted here with one of most 
serious livestock marketing and food situa¬ 
tions In the history of our livestock Indus¬ 
try. There exists in this Important farm¬ 
ing area largest number of food livestock 
on the hoof in history. As you are aware 
the normal marketing period for grass fat 
cattle is Just beginning and will continue 
until middle of October. Present Govern¬ 
ment restrictions prevent local packers from 
slaughtering more than very limited num¬ 
ber of these cattle. Therefore, they are en¬ 
tirely helpless to care for normal offerings. 
Our local stockyards are dally refusing ac¬ 
ceptance many hundreds of head cattle and 
la^e percentage are being returned to 
ranches and farms because these cattle are 
brought into stockyards in small numbers 
by hundreds of farmers who have no other 
available market. Many other localities in 
Southwest are also confronted with this very 
serious problem. When cattle are fat and 
there is no market it naturally causes eco¬ 
nomic loss to producer as well as food loss 
to public. At large meeting business and 
professional men at Tulsa Chamber of Com¬ 
merce today resolution was passed respect¬ 
fully asking agriculture committee to request 
you to provide means of immediate relief 
and to suggest Increased killing quotas for 
local packers. 

C. W, Cotton, 

Chairman, Agriculture Department, 

Tulsa Chamber 0 / Commerce. 

These telegrams I have read are only 
sample complaints of llteraMy hundreds 
that are coming from the people. There 
is, however, another class of complaints 
that are growing more and more numer¬ 
ous, to which I should like to refer. 
These are from men of long experience 
in business, men who head substantial 
business organizations. In many cases 
they have acted or are now acting in an 
advisory capacity to OPA or some other 
war-control agency—men who from pa¬ 
triotic zeal have tried desperately to be¬ 
lieve in the soundness of production and 
price control, at least as a wartime meas¬ 
ure; men who are able to diagnose the 
situation, and who are now condemning 
the theory and the philosophy of price 
and production control experiment. 
They have witnessed the debacle first 
hand. They have felt the sting of the 
regimentor's whip. As law-abiding citi¬ 
zens, they conscientiously attempted to 
comply with the complicated and irre¬ 
sponsible regulations, but in so doing 
have seen their business disintegrate 


and taken over by the black market 
gangster. 

Many letters from this type of busi¬ 
nessman telling the sordid story are be¬ 
ing received, but always end with the 
amazing and chilling statement: *^Thls 
letter is for your personal information. 
Please do not use it in any manner or 
give publicity to my name.” 

Why? We all know the reason. It 
has been answered on the floor of the 
Senate many times, but it cannot be re¬ 
peated too often. The dictatorial power 
which we in Congress hav^ delegated to 
the reglmentors is so great, so all-inclu¬ 
sive, and is actually being used to such 
devastating extent, that businessmen 
who accept seriously the responsibilities 
of their Investors, who feel they must 
protect their families and their own fu¬ 
ture, dare not speak up in public. This, 
Indeed, is tyranny personified. 

It is said that there is a growing num¬ 
ber of people—businessmen—who de¬ 
spair of a restoration of private enter¬ 
prise. And there are some who do not 
want controls removed. Government 
control of supply and demand, the crea¬ 
tion of artificial channels, and the regi¬ 
mentation of business have caused some 
to see advantages. Their initiative has 
been removed anef they find they like it. 
They always have an excuse to give to 
their Importunate customers for goods. 
Their markets are ready-made for them 
and their methods of distribution chart¬ 
ed. After many months of this kind of 
artificial life, they have come to enjoy 
the shelter afforded. Their business en¬ 
terprise is gone, but so are their competi¬ 
tive worries. They are like a bird which 
has been placed in a cage and which, 
after release, flutters around and then 
returns to the cage for protection, 

I cannot believe that this is true of the 
great mass of businessmen. I cannot 
help hoping that when businessmen see 
their enterprise being absorbed by Gov¬ 
ernment controls, they will rise up and 
place the blame definitely where it be¬ 
longs, and that is on the Congress of the 
United States, which has delegated its 
power and constituted these authorities 
which now tyrannize over the lives and 
activities of the people as a whole. 

Mr. President, the Congress Is about 
to be called upon to extend OPA. The 
manner in which we meet the challenge 
inherent in this request will be the meas¬ 
ure of our faith in American democracy 
under the Constitution. 

There are a few fundamentals on 
which our decisions should be based: 

First. Artificial control of prices and 
arbitrary distribution of commodities are 
repugnant to the conception of free trade 
and enterprise as encompassed by the 
Constitution. Both are the essence of a 
socialistic state. 

Second. The Constitution Is the su¬ 
preme law of the land, In war or in peace. 
The guaranties of the Bill of Rights and 
other provisions of the Constitution pro¬ 
tecting essential liberties are not sus¬ 
pended by the existence of a state of war. 
Tlie war powers of the several branches 
of government are both created and de¬ 
limited by the Constitution. There are 
constitutional boundaries which the Con¬ 
gress, the executive, or the Judiciary may 
not transgress. 


Third. It is axiomatic that the Jaw of 
supply and demand may not be diverted 
from its economic orbit without a corre¬ 
sponding punishment to those subject to 
the law. 

Fourth. Our experiment in the field of 
governmental rationing and price control 
has failed to accomplish even a small 
degree of the benefits hoped for by those 
who were persuaded to depart from the 
Constitution, because of their fear of the 
devastating effects of inflation and short¬ 
ages of the necessities of life for our peo¬ 
ple. On the contrary, it has become a 
monster of oppression, a vehicle for 
crime, the instrumentality of destruction, 
the breeder of greed, and the perpetrator 
of shortages and hardships. 

Who Is there that can successfully 
deny these plain facts? 

OPA has failed under the manage¬ 
ment of un-American-mlnded men who 
have no confidence in the principles of 
the Constitution or the Integrity of the 
American way of life. It has failed under 
the management of men who live in a 
world of theories, and most of whom are 
totally minus the practical experiences 
that make for sound Judgment. 

The effects of its failure have been 
doubly severe because of these facts, but 
I want to emphasize that OPA was 
doomed to failure under the most cap¬ 
able and conservative personnel that 
could have been selected for it, because 
it was wrong in principle, contrary to our 
Constitution, and repugnant to Ameri¬ 
canism. No system that usurps the lib¬ 
erties of the people, as guaranteed by 
the Constitution and the Bill of Rights, 
can ever succeed in America, so long as 
those instruments stand as the charter 
of our Government. 

There are those who plead that this 
retreat from the Constitution is justified 
on the ground that without OPA we 
would have had run-away prices. Two 
answers to this argument are apparent. 
First, we do have illegal run-away prices; 
and second, we frankly say, certainly we 
would have been burdened with legally 
high war prices. No realistic person will 
deny that high prices and shortages are 
the burdens of a nation at war. But I 
do undertake to say that had those bur¬ 
dens been laid upon us In a constitution¬ 
al and legal manner, they would have 
been borne with grace and a high feeling 
of patriotic pride. We would not have 
had the disgrace, shame, crime, and loss 
of morale engendered by this un-Ameri¬ 
can experiment. 

OPA officials and those who have been 
tricked into supporting the theory of 
OPA on the fallacious philosophy that 
It Is Justiflr'd by war are making dire 
predictions of what will happen if the 
heavy hand of Government control is 
lylthdrawn. 

I saw a propaganda press release only 
a few days ago in which Mr. Bowles said 
that without OPA, steel used by the Gov¬ 
ernment for war purposes would have 
cost the American people $26,000,000,000 
in excess of what had been expended. On 
its face this sounds good, but It is a snare 
to the unsuspecting. Steel purchased by 
the United States for war purposes 
should have and could have been bought 
on contract under terms that would 
have protected the Government, and at 
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the aeme tlme^lven d!;ie regard to the 
oostof produetton and a reasonable profit 
to the manufaotim. The same is true 
of every Item of our war material, in- 
oludina military food supplies. If the 
$26,000.(N)0.IK10 saving on steel, claimed 
by Mr. Bowles, is reflected by a loss to 
private enterprise, then he has perform¬ 
ed a veiT irreat disservice to his coun¬ 
try. 

No one objects to the Army and the 
Navy declarl^ a priority upon all the re¬ 
sources of this country as may be neces¬ 
sary for conducting war. But, there is a 
rising tide of revulsion against the bu¬ 
reaucratic destruction of our ability to 
produce not only for war but for the 
peace that is to come. The record of 
OPA is replete with instances of destruc¬ 
tion and planned shortages. The meat 
shortage is directly in point. 

The recent reports of both the Senate 
and the House committees is an exposd 
that should embarrass every American 
citizen. The bungling of OPA person¬ 
nel is, of course, inexcusable, but, let us 
not forget that OPA was set up for the 
express purpose of holding prices in a 
fixed groove, regardless of result. OPA 
is not concerned with production. It 
has no concern with who goes broke. It 
has no anxiety as to the future of our 
economy. OPA is charged only with the 
responsibility of **holding the llne**<-^the 
country be damned. The application of 
tills philosophy in the hands of any group 
would have necessarily caused the same 
result, however wisely it may have been 
administered. 

The bitter experiences of the Russians 
with controlled economy are beginning 
to show their effect. A few days ago the 
Associated Press carried a dispatch from 
Moscow stating that “the Red Army 
Command in Russian-occupied Germany 
has reestablished free trade and the 
'profits system' to encourage the selling 
and bargaining of surplus produce in the 
open market, in a move to combat the 
serious threat of famine in the cities.” 

Sugar is another example of the appli¬ 
cation of the same philosophy. The re- 
fussd of OPA to increase the price of 
Cuban sugar sufficiently to cover the in¬ 
creased cost of production has resulted 
in a e00,000-to-a-miUion-ton shortage 
for this srear. 

Not long ago OPA decided to make a 
survey to determine the consumptive de¬ 
mand for sugar. At considerable ex¬ 
pense and effort it took groups of fig¬ 
ures from the census and set up esti¬ 
mates of demand. I am now told these 
were never even tiieOked against actual 
registrations with ration hoards. In the 
first quarter of 1945 civilians consumed 
140,000 tons more than alloca¬ 

tions. In the second quartcTr consump¬ 
tion in excess of current supidy rose to 
108,000 tons. 

Last fall the War Food Administra- 
tion encouraged western growers lofdant 
a heavy crop of sugar beets, wbhsli will 
now come on the market before lOB&msx 
oanesugar. Obvidfusiy, this winoaUsean 
expensive dsgaagement of di s tr i bu ti on, 
not only oosorihi tesms of food produc- 
ttoni but in use of transportation facul¬ 
ties^ and manpower. Against all eco¬ 
nomic pracUoes, western beet sugar wUl 


now cross the continent to meet eastern 
markets. Then the Cuban sugar pro¬ 
duction, from the acreage that is now 
being planted, will recross the conttnent 
to fill the deficit crested by the situation 
in the West. In a word, beet sugar will 
be shipped to fill an artificial shortage In 
the East, and cane sugar will be dilpped 
back over the same route to fill an arti¬ 
ficial shortage in the West, the whole 
fantastic operation being directly trace¬ 
able to OPA. 

While OPA is busy planning and exe¬ 
cuting. a sugar shortage* other agencies 
and departments of government are urg¬ 
ing the housewife to can a greater pro¬ 
portion of the fruit and berry crop than 
ever before. 

This is only another example of the 
natural result of arUflcial restraints up¬ 
on suimly and demand, when the guesser 
who applies the restraints misses his 
guess, as he usually does. 

The milk shortage, which was only 
remedied temporarily by resorting to the 
iniquity of a subsidy, was caused by the 
same forces, namely, a failure to permit 
the milk producer to meet the cost of 
production. 

The dried bean shortage is still another 
example of OPA bungling. The Farm 
Bureau for the State of New York has 
adopted a resolution calling attention 
to the deplorable situation with respect 
to the production of beans. Beans are a 
vegetable protein that can be used when 
meat is not available. The more com¬ 
plete meat proteins on a dry basis cost 
from $1.50 to $2 a pound. For one of 
the bMt vegetable substitute proteins, 
which can be had in beans, OPA has 
established a price range of from 8 to 
9 cents a pound. Beans cannot be pro¬ 
duced for the market under war condi¬ 
tions at this price. Had the public been 
permitted to pay 15 cents a pound, beans 
would have been available in abundance, 
the public would have liad one of the 
best, although incomplete, protein sub¬ 
stitutes for meat at one-tenth the cost 
of meat, and the public would have been 
enormously benefited* 

I am advised Uiat we may be faced 
with a severe ^sortage of poultry and 
eggs unless the abnormal demand for 
these products is relieved by an increased 
meat supply. On January 1, 1945, our 
poultry and egg production stood near 
an all-time peak. According to the De¬ 
partment of Agri^ture, supplies of 
poultry and eggs bad dropped 19^ per¬ 
cent by April 1. In the South Atlantic 
States, according to the Department's 
figures, the decline was ovmr 28 percent; 
in New England, it was over 27 percent. 
Poultry growers flatly dffiy the accuracy 
of these Government flgums. They de¬ 
clare that the over-an decrease has been 
far greater than the 1914 percent claimed 
by the Department* 

We have 80.900AOO cattle on the range 
today, approximately 89 percent more 
than ever before In history* OuMdetha 
demands of omanaed foroas, why should 
we not slauihter a suffident amcupt to 
eatisfythecivillaaMnandr The^aalwer 
Is that a group of indivldaali have 4e- 
«ided how many eatfie may be daugh- 
tered, where th^ shail.be marMed, and 
at what price. Economic dislocations 


follow, with resultant loss of produotlon, 
bladc-iaaiAiet prices, and a reduction of 
quantity avMlable to ^consumer. The 
guessers In this case are obviously wrong. 
The result is a shortage in a land of 
plenty. 

To further complicate the situation, 
OPA is making a drtve—^md may X add 
that the chairman of the Senate Com¬ 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry has 
charged that it is a isreineditated design 
for subversive purposes—4o eliminate the 
nonfederaliy inspected packer the is¬ 
suance of Control Order Na 1. My office 
has been deluged with letters from local 
padeers throughout the country who are 
being forced to abandon their businesses 
under the oppressive terms of this order. 
A few days ago 12 independent slaugh¬ 
terers supplying 70 percent of the meat 
consumed by the war workers of the 
Gary, Ind., area were forced to suspend 
business by reason of the quota limita¬ 
tions placed on them by Control Order 
No. 1. 

I am advised that OPA, wholly out¬ 
side the scope of its authority and out¬ 
side the purposes for which it was cre¬ 
ated, brought meat from other sources 
into this area. Where did OPA get tho 
meat? What other area was discrimi¬ 
nated against in order to quiet the pro¬ 
test of these war workers, who had been 
denied a necessary part of their diet? 
The Gary situation is only one example. 
Multiply this by the several hundred 
thousand communities of America, and 
you have a slight indication of the chaos 
into which OPA has led us. 

Controlled prices and arbitrary distri¬ 
bution lead to inequality, both as to price 
and as to distribution. Inequality and 
discrimination are the very theory of ra¬ 
tioning. Under rationing, all share and 
share alike, from the cradle to the grave, 
whether infant, munitions worker, 
farmer, or octogenarian. Under this 
system, some have more than they need. 
Others go without or patronize the black 
market. Yet, rationing is sold to the 
public on the basis of equality. Every¬ 
one, regardless of need, gets an equal 
number of meat coupons. This test of 
equity cannot stand the test of time. 

The packers, meat wholesalers, and 
local butchers have long known that it 
was a farce. The public, who was sup¬ 
posed to be protected, is getUng a real 
lesson in the inequality of rationing. 
Some are eating much more meat than 
normally and some much less. There baa 
been no time in history when distribu¬ 
tion was so Inequitable as at the present 
time. 

Under the present system a family of 
two can have meat for dinner 15 to 18 
days out of the month, while a family 
with four or five children can have meat 
three times a day for 80 days, If they can 
find 1^ on the market. 

Equality may be the battle cry of the 
regimentor, but both man and nature 
bear testimony to its nonexisteiice* 

The theorists that sold "ahare 
and share alike from the cradle to tho 
grave” plan should tafle to the house¬ 
wives of the Nilion. They wifi quickly 
learn that eodal humbthi of red ration 
tokens do not result la equal treatment 
or equal saotlfiee. lUKoBlmf la the es¬ 
sence cfineffieteBoy. Pkeepficeearetfao 
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final judgment of the people. Under a 
free economy everyone is on the commit¬ 
tee and serves without pay. 

People have always followed the dic¬ 
tates of relative prices. V7hen prices are 
low, consumption goes up. and prices 
rise until consumption goes down. 
Within this cycle, the law of supply and 
demand furnishes a variation of price 
that insures distribution to all. When 
this age-old guide is taken away, we are 
thrown into confusion. 

No one knows enough to set prices. 
To set prices on food, for instance, the 
price fixer must know the acreage that 
will be planted with a given schedule of 
prices. He must know what the weather 
is going to be like, what the supply and 
demand for the various classificafions of 
food and their various food forms will be, 
in the various markets throughout this 
country and abroad. He must know 
what the general level of all prices is 
going to be and what the situation among 
competing foods will be. In addition, 
he must have information on such fac¬ 
tors as labor supply, machinery available 
for producing and processing, transpor¬ 
tation, and numerous other pertinent 
factors. All these must be known v/ell 
in advance. Such a task is beyond the 
ability of any man or agency. Price 
fixers must necessarily be erroneous fore¬ 


casters. 

Shortages, created by the same method 
used to develop a meat shortage, are by 
no means confined to foods. The shelves 
of the hardware merchant, the clothing 
store, the drug store, the department 
store, and many other types of mer¬ 
chants and shopkeepers, are bare or 
filled with substitutes at tremendously 
inflated prices for greatly inferior qual¬ 
ity. 

The report of the Senate Committee 
Investigating OPA has recommended a 
complete removal of price control from 
all commodities, “as fast as they become 
sufficiently plentiful to permit the law 
of supply and demand to operate.” But, 
may I suggest to the learned gentlemen 
of the committee that until incentive 
prices are developed under the free play 
of the law of supply and demand, com¬ 
modities will never become .sufficiently 
plentiful to permit removal of price con¬ 
trols. Under this formula, we are 
doomed to a perpetual OPA. 

Incentive prices are necessary to stim¬ 
ulate increased production. Increased 
production, in turn, depresses high 
prices. Thus production and prices 
complement each other as checks and 
balances. During the past several years 
there has been an effort to indoctrinate 
people with the idea that a free price 
system is associated with inflation, ex¬ 
cessive profits, exploitation, planned 
scarcity, greed and inequality, and is 
harmful to the war effort. 

But let us examine the comparative 
situation of America at the close of the 
last war. operating under a free econ¬ 
omy, with our position today under con¬ 
trolled prices. Our food agencies are 
discussing with fear and trembling the 
fact that we expect to ship 12,000,000 
tons ef food ta the peoples of Europe in 
the coming year. During the first 12 
months following the close of World 
War I, America delivered in Europe 


more than 23,000,000 tons of food. How 
were we able to accomplish this immense 
task? It was because the producers 
were fired by the incentive of profitable 
prices. 

Today, however, faced as we are with 
the great humanitarian obligation to 
alleviate the sufferings of the people of 
Europe, Instead of releasing the re¬ 
straints upon the great productive ca¬ 
pacity of this country, we continue to 
engage in the very practices that destroy 
our productivity. 

Our bureaucratic czars of today, and 
those who have been persuaded to follow 
them, earnestly insist that food ration¬ 
ing was an absolute necessity, in order 
that our armies abroad might be well fed 
during this war. I deny this, and again 
point to the comparison of our food con¬ 
sumption today, as compared with the 
years of World War I—a comparison be¬ 
tween compulsion and patriotism. 

During the 3-year period from 1942 
to 1944, inclusive, average civilian con¬ 
sumption of meat was 6 percent greater 
than during the World War years of 1917 
and 1918. During the same period 
civilians ate 28 percent more chicken 
than during World War I, 10 percent 
more lard and cooking fats, and 12 per¬ 
cent more sugar. To the average city 
dweller, with the average income, who 
cannot find meat, chickens, or sugar on 
the market, it is hard to understand how 
it is possible that consumption today Is 
greater than it was during the years of 
World War I. 

The answer, of course, is the operation 
of the black market, which has fed a 
small proportion of the population much 
better than usual and a very large pro¬ 
portion much poorer. The answer also 
lies in the fact that the black market 
has filled the pantries and meat lockers 
of the hoarders who patronize the black 
market. These are the direct evils of 
OPA. 

There is a deep significance in these 
figures. During World War I, the con¬ 
servation of food was organized on a 
voluntary, patriotic basis through coop¬ 
erative measures with consumers and 
producers. There were no ration boards, 
ration cards, harassments, black mar¬ 
kets. gangsters. The expense was 
trivial. 

Today, we have submitted ourselves to 
compulsion. We have saddled ourselves 
with ration boards and ration cards, 
elaborate and unintelligible regulations 
over every trade, business, and enter¬ 
prise; black markets, gangsterism, and 
untold inconvenience to the public by 
expensive, complicated, and irresponsible 
administration. 

It is indeed of interest to compare the 
results of the two methods in these four 
most critical commodities. The figures 
demonstrate that the American people, 
by voluntary effort, motivated by patri¬ 
otic desires, will make greater sacrifices 
than under any plan of dictatorship and 
coercion. , ^ 

Now let us examine the argiunent that 
abolishing OPA would bring about un¬ 
controlled and ruinous inflation. The 
fact is that we are confronted by a severe 
inflationary condition today. If anyone 
doubts my word, let him talk to any 
housewife who has the responsibility of 


making the pay check stretch from one 
pay day to the next. Talk to anyone who 
is frank enough to tell of the black mar¬ 
ket on scarce commodities. The A. F. of 
L. and the CIO say that available figures 
indicate a 40- to 50-percent incresise in 
the cost of living over the last prewar 
year. Our inflationary condition, how¬ 
ever, Is not reflected in the high prices 
that are paid and received across the 
counters of our merchants, although in 
many cases they have increased substan¬ 
tially. The severe and most devastating 
inflation is that which has accrued by 
reason of a deliberate avoidance of OPA 
regulations. 

The man’s suit of clothes that sold for 
$50 prewar comes on the market slightly 
changed and, consequently, as a new 
style, with a ceiling price of $75, $80, or 
$90. Prices of women’s and children’s 
clothing have been raised by the same 
process of avoidance and evasion. A 
prewar pair of shoes sold for $10. To¬ 
day the same brand of shoes may sell for 
$11. OPA contends that that is only a 
10-percent increase, but studiously 
avoids the fact that the $11 shoes of to¬ 
day are only $4 prewar quality. 

Inferior qualities of foodstuffs have 
joined the inflation parade in the same 
manner. 

Hotel managers have closed out their 
apartments as fast as possible and have 
converted their rooms to day rentals. 
I know one case where an apartment 
rented for $250 in 1941. Today it must 
be rented by the day at a rate of $15 
a day. Not only this, but the prewar 
$5 room, by the addition of a new piece 
of furniture, is now a $10 room. Hotel 
dining rooms now serve an Inferior 
quality of $1.50 prewar dinners, but they 
appear on the waiter's check as pheas¬ 


ant dinners at $5. 

These practices, and hundreds of 
others with which we are all familiar, 
are only a small part of the inflation that 
is consuming the country and, at the 
same time, is depressing our production. 

The black markets are the real source 
of our inflation. The black market takes 
its toll all along the line, from producer 
to consumer. Press reports from New 
York spy that the farmers of that State 
arc refusing to surrender their live 
poultry to buyers at the OPA celling price 
of approxlmetely 30 cents a pound, 
and are continuing to market directly 
with the consumer, without benefit of the 
middle man, at from 65 to 70 cents a 
pound. Here in Washington the press- 
reports chickens selling at farmers* mar¬ 
kets for as much as $9 apiece. 

These instances arc not peculiar to 
New York and Washington, nor are they 
confined to the poultry market. As a 
matter of fact, they include practically 
everv type of farm produce. 1 hroughout 
the length and breadth of this country 
th'* farmers and consumers are doing 
husine.ss at substantially above-celling 
nrices I may add that red points are 
not a consideration in these dealings. 

The man with the C card, new tires, 
and the money Is going out after his 
food, and he is getting it. nothWithst^d- 
ing inflation or OPA. The result is that 
a are eating well, ot tremendously 
inflated prices, but the great majority 
who are not in a position to compete with 
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food on this basis are being poorly fed. 
The produce that normally supplies 
the industrial areas, over*^e*market 
counters of the large cities, is going to 
supply roadside sales. The markets are 
bare, and they vm continue to be bare 
imtil OPA is abandoned. 

Then, there is, of course, the black- 
market wholesaler, who does business 
with the black-market retailer, who, in 
turn, must pass along the black-market 
prices to his customers. This calls for 
evading OPA regulations and resorting 
to counterfeit rationing stamps. I no¬ 
tice that OPA claims that since July 1 
It has confiscated over 330,000.000 coun¬ 
terfeit red points, representing over 65,- 
000.000 pounds of meat. 

Ihe extent of infiation involved in 
these black-market transactions, meas¬ 
ured by prewar prices, cannot be esti¬ 
mated. Ihe Inflation represented by this 
type of transaction has gone under¬ 
ground. It has filled the strongboxes 
of the country with currency. It has 
made tax dodgers and petty criminals 
out of a substantial portion of our peo¬ 
ple and, if continued, It will lead to a 
gangsterism that will put to shame the 
prohibition days of Capone. It is this 
type of transaction that has led the Sec¬ 
retary of the Treasury to call upon Con¬ 
gress for an army of 10,000 additional 
tax agents. 

Inflation, as the economist knows it, 
comes from two sources: First, when the 
Government debt grows to such propor¬ 
tions that the people lose confidence in 
the Government's ability to repay, with a 
dollar having purchasing power equal to 
the dollar borrowed. Buch loss of con¬ 
fidence results in a discontinuance of 
bond buying, and the Government is 
forced to take up the slack with print¬ 
ing-press money. This is the kind of in¬ 
fiation that destroyed the economy of 
France, Germany, and Italy. When this 
condition has been reached, it means that 
the Government must adopt a new me¬ 
dium of exchange, at the expense of wip¬ 
ing out savings, credits, and a complete 
collapse of the existing economic order. 

The second cause of inflation, Mid the 
one under which the American people 
are suffering today, arises from a sur¬ 
plus of income and a shortage of con¬ 
sumer goods. When the demand is in 
excess of available consumer goods, those 
with surplus spending power begin to 
bid up tte price. If it cannot be done 
legally, then there are those who will do 
It illegally, and the economy of this 
oounti^ Is so far-lhing and so intricate 
that no administrator can amass a force 
great enough to prevent it. The only 
remedy known to man tot this kind of 
in^Uon is an increase in production. 
8o far, healthy prices have be^ the best 
stimulMit for Increased production. 

As some indication of the Inflation 
spiral in which we find ourselves, I caU 
attention to the fact that consumer ex¬ 
penditures durUig 1044 rose to $074Mlp,- 
000.000, as compared with ninety-one 1^-* 
lions in 1943, although there was a idfght 
decrease in civilian consximption. Tlnia^ 
we spent 16,000,000,000 for less and, oofl-> 
sequently, we had an over-all inflation¬ 
ary jump of ^ual proportions. 

In 1944, indivtdual incomes increased 
to 1156,000,000,000, as compared with 


one hundred and forty-two billions in 
1943. Personal taxes rose from $18,000,- 
000.000 in 1943 to $23,000,000^00 in 1944, 
With 1944 consumer expenditures at 
ninety-seven billions, surplus inemne 
amounted to $36,000,000,000, as compared 
with thirty-three billion surplus in the 
previous year, and with less consumer 
goods available for purchase. 

The job that confronts America today 
Is an increase of production. America is 
starving, not alone for food, but for new, 
durable goods of better quality. These 
can be had only through price incentive, 

Tlie bureaucratic mind answers the 
problem by subsidies. But subsidies 
merely emphasize the trouble. Subsidies 
are merely another form of inflation. 
The money represented by subsidies must 
first be borrowed from the public and, 
thus, the public debt is increased and, at 
the same time, the public income is fur¬ 
ther enlarged to the extent of the interest 
paid. 

Buhsidies, like price control and ra¬ 
tioning, are alien to the American con¬ 
cepts of a free economy. The subsidy is 
of European origin. It is part of a con¬ 
trolled economy. No businessman or in¬ 
dustry is free of the dictates of the gov¬ 
ernment officials who administer the s\xb- 
sldy. As a practical matter, subsidies 
usually fall to reach the producer, and 
are largely consumed by the middleman. 
Elven in cases where they reach the pro¬ 
ducer, there is little incentive for the 
producer to respond with increased pro¬ 
duction. since government subsidies may 
be withdrawn at will, and the producer 
always labors under the pssrchological 
handicap that the bonanza Is only tem¬ 
porary. 

In an address delivered before the an¬ 
nual meeting of the National Grange, on 
November 10, 1943, Mr. Albert B. Qoss, 
Master of the Orange, had the following 
to say: 

SubtldlM will lead to economic chaos. If 
we maintain price cellnga with subsldleB .to 
meet the rising coeti. we wiU develop an 
increasingly unbalanced price structure. 
When war ends, if we are to escape that 
swift road to printing-press Inflation, we will 
have to think about halanclng the budget. 
Bubeldles will be one of the first items cut 
off. Then either farmem will have to raise 
prices to get production costs or go out of 
builness. If during these days, when our 
surplus spending power Is one of our greatest 
problems, we are not vrilllng to pay the cost 
of producing our food, what would the 
chances be of raising prices when the boys 
come home looking lor Jobe? The answer le 
none, whatever. Tht result would be com¬ 
plete collapse. 

It is my honest belief that if price con¬ 
trol were relaxed through abohshing 
OPA, in order that our surplus incomes 
might be matched with consumer goods, 
the productive power of this country is 
such that we would bring supply and de¬ 
mand in balance in short order. Ihust 
shortages would be averted and high 
prices would be curbed by the miration 
of the natural laws of economics. 

As a matter of fact, it baa never been 
established that a moderate degree of in¬ 
flation 1$ harmful. In timns of war It la 
necessary to Increaae the price of piac- 
Ueally all commodities. Price Incentive 
OM been and always will prove to tie the 
greatest encouragement to production. 


Rlatciirleally, the free price system has 
always invoked a oeftain degree of in¬ 
flation during wartime, which resulted in 
advantageous production. This, in turn, 
retarded excess consumption. Mces are 
made by economic laws rather than po- 
liticel laws. We have seen this truth 
demonstrated many times. During the 7 
years frenn 1933 to 1939, when billions 
were spent in an effort* to restore parity 
prices for agricultural products, the aver¬ 
age of all farm products brought only 77 
percent of parity. The efforts to hold 
farm prices down during the past 4 years 
have been no more eflicient than our 
previous efforts to push thm up. 

Eventually, the economic forces of sup¬ 
ply and demand must triumph. The ar¬ 
tificial efforts of the bureaucrat to soften 
the blow merely prolong the agony. A 
free economy emanating from the op¬ 
erations of the law of supjfly and demand 
will always render the final judgment. 

During the period of reconversion, 
shifts must be made in farm and indus¬ 
trial production. These can only be 
satisfactorily accomplished under a sys¬ 
tem of free prices. The program for re¬ 
conversion is being discussed by the 
bureaucrats in terms of substituting one 
control for another. This leads to in¬ 
terminable conflict. What particular 
control should be adopted and how 
should it be enforced? The simple, de¬ 
sirable, constitutional plan would be to 
relax price controls and rationing, and 
to permit the free flow of the economic 
forces that have made this the greatest 
and the strongest country in the world. 

To prolong regimentation, as exempli¬ 
fied by OPA, is to play with the same 
fire that consumed both Germany and 
Italy. 

The men who wrote the Constitution 
of the United States were fresh from the 
experience of political tyranny and eco¬ 
nomic oppression. They were fresh from 
the experiences of war. They had wit¬ 
nessed an economic collapse in Europe. 
With true vision they forsaw that some 
day America again must meet war. 
tyranny and economic oppression. With 
that experience and foresight they wrote 
into the Constitution a prohibition 
against the very things which we seek to 
adopt today. The Constitution has with¬ 
stood the strain of many emergencies. 
It has cured many national ills, both 
political and economic. 

For more than 12 years, in both peace 
and in war, the administration in power 
has sought to abdicate the principles of 
the Constitution. We have embraced al¬ 
most complete regimentation. I want to 
take this occasion to say to the majority 
party in Congress that it must take full 
responsibility for the economic collapse 
which will necessarily follow a further 
continuation of the present regimenta¬ 
tion. 

Sven more, it must take the responst- 
biltty for the destruction of the morale 
of a great nation. It must assume the re¬ 
sponsibility of creating and maintaining 
a bureaucratic tyrant that now boasts of 
imposing millions of dollars In fines upon 
t hous a nd s of businessmen, without any 
authority of law--a bureaueratie tyrant 
that has driven thousands out of busi¬ 
ness, even in the past year, and is pre¬ 
venting others from entering business, as 
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well as depriving returning soldiers of an 
opportunity to gain a livelihood by start- 

their own business enterprise. It is 
a bureaucratic tyrant which says that 
it has turned the names of 3,000 individ¬ 
uals over to the Treasury Department 
for investigation of their income-tax re¬ 
turns, a bureaucratic tyrant that is driv¬ 
ing a nation to Illegal dealings in the 
black market, a bureaucratic tyrant 
whose word cannot be trusted, and in 
whom the public has lost confidence. 

These are the responsibilities of the 
administration, and if it fails now to 
meet tbe issue courageously by aban¬ 
doning this un-American experiment, 
the party it represents will be doomed to 
oblivion. I have faith that the American 
people'Will not desert the Constitutional 
principles on which this country was 
founded and which have so long pro¬ 
tected and encouraged our people and 
our commerce at home and abroad, in 
peace and in war. 

In closing, Mr. President, permit me to 
say that I am not optimistic enough to 
believe that we will abandon this un- 
American experiment until it is too late 
to avoid at least some of the punishment 
that must follow our transgressions. 
There are two reasons why we will be 
deterred. First, the propaganda mills 
of the bureaucrats have had their effect 
upon the people. The bogeyman of infla¬ 
tion has been sold to the public. The 
public mind is confused. There is pop¬ 
ular acceptance of the propaganda that 
OPA has held prices down and effected 
a fair distribution of available supplies. 
Nothing could be farther from the truth. 

Second, the administration will exert 
its influence to preserve OPA, because of 
its reluctance to admit the horrible mis¬ 
take it made when it created this bu¬ 
reaucratic tyrant. 

Churchill has said: 

Controls under the pretext of war or its 
aftermath which are, in fact, designed to 
favor the accomplishment of totalitarian 
systems, however Innocently designed or 
whatever guise they take, whatever liveries 
they wear, whatever slogans they mouth, are 
fraud which should be mercilessly exposed 
to the British public. 

Americans, and freedom-loving people 
everywhere, should take heed. 

BZOULATIONS OT THE OPA 

Mr. ODANIEL. Mr. President, the 
longer the OPA continues to exist the 
more confusion it brings about and also 
a greater Increase in the shortage of 
meat and other food products. To sub¬ 
stantiate that statement I ask unani¬ 
mous consent to present for printing in 
the Record, and appropriate reference, 
three documents from citizens on the 
suffering from the OPA debauchery. 
One is an editorial contained in the Long¬ 
view DaUy News. This newspaper is 
known as Carl L. Estes* paper as Carl L. 
Estes is chairman of the board, and at 
present is In the service of the United 
States Navy. 

The next document is a letter from 
Jasper Burcham, a small businessman of 
Shamrock, Tex., stating what he thinks 
of the OPA. The third document is a 
resolution adopted by the House of Rep¬ 
resentatives of the State of Texas im¬ 


ploring our President, Hon. Harry 8. 
Truman, to investigate the new and un¬ 
wise regulations promulgated by the 
OPA, which are causing such hardships 
among both cattle raisers and consumers 
of the United States. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With¬ 
out objection, the documents presented 
by the Senator from Texas will be re¬ 
ceived, printed in the Record, and re¬ 
ferred to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

The editorial, letter, and resolution of 
the house of representatives of the State 
of Texas, presented by Mr. O’Damiel, are 
as follows: 


(Prom the Longview Dally News, June 1, 
1945) 

A CLEVER IDEA 

The livestock-meat program which Chester 
Bowles of the OPA has adopted in despera¬ 
tion as the result of pressure from areas dis¬ 
tant from production centers Is now so com¬ 
plicated that the farmer and small slaugh¬ 
terer must be accompanied to the stock pens 
by two Philadelphia 'awyers carrying an un¬ 
abridged dictionary, an encyclopedia, and a 
pushcart full of forms. 

To begin with, If the individuals referred to 
were In a position to cope with all the Gov¬ 
ernment regulations they would not be farm¬ 
ers and small slaughterers. But stern Mr. 
Bowles disregards uhis fact and brands almost 
all who do not attempt to meet his require¬ 
ments as “black marketers.*' This is In 
strange contrast with the efforts of the Agri¬ 
culture Department and the War Production 
Board to assist, respectively, the farmer and 
little business. 

If Mr. Bowles ever studied economics and 
heard of the law of diminishing returns, or 
ever got out among the folks and heard the 
expression “too much sugar for a dime,” he 
would know that rather than attempt to 
comply with requirements entirely out of the 
average person’s line, most individuals will 
throw up their hands. It Is easier to quit 
raising or killing meat, and that is what many 
•Individuals will do. This, of course, will 
create a greater scarcity, giving the OPA a 
pretext to put Into effect still more drastic 
regulations, which will require still more 
bureaucrats to try to enforce. Eventually, 
of course, there will be a revival of that pop- 
\ilar prewar ballad. The Merry-Go-Round 
Broke Down. There won’t be meat for most 
people at any price. Mr. Bowles will then dis¬ 
cover that you cannot “channel” meat that 
has not been calved, farrowed, or lambed. 

In one way you have to admire Mr. Bowles* 
frankness, for Instance In regard to the way 
he admits making lawbreakers out of the 


people. 

“It has been our experience that vigorous 
enforcement action on a rationed product 
Invariably leads to the increased use of coun¬ 
terfeit ration coupons. In the case of meat, 
these counterfeits are purchased by slaugh¬ 
terers, wholesalers, and retailers to attempt 
to cover up Illegal sales.” 

Maybe Mr. Bowles never beard, either, of 
the Biblical Injunction against placing a 
stumbling block In the path of the weaker 
brother. Since the regulations to date have 
simply resulted In fewer people getting meat 
and less meat being produced, the net result 
of the campaign to fatten up the bureau¬ 
crats whose flesh is not fit for human con¬ 
sumption, is about equal to what you would 
achieve by baiting a flshlng hook with red 
stamps, with souls lost in the process. 

Right here in east Texas, where live cattle 
are abundant, meat counters are doted and 
in tome inttances the operator! have gone 
Ashing, but they aren’t using “Bowlet-berrles" 
for luree. Sitting on the creek bank th^y 
ha ’ plenty of time to think about the bless¬ 


ings of Government management and won* 
der if Chester wouldn’t like to put on a white 
apron and answer the angry demands for 
their patrons. 

Naturally, all we need Is Ave more years of 
“we planned it that way," 

Shamrock. Tex., June 2, 1945. 
Senator W. Lee O’Daniel, 

Washington, D. C. 

Deas Senator: Z am writing you In oppo¬ 
sition to the OPA gestapo rule Imposed on 
us people of the United States of America. 

I own and operate a filling station In Sham¬ 
rock, Tex., on Highway No. 06. This week two 
OPA agents came to my station with OPA 
forms for me to sign as to what price I 
charge for Axing Aat tires, greasing and wash¬ 
ing cars. I told them to go straight to hell. 
That this was the sUllest and the most absurd 
thing Z had ever heard from any intelligent 
person capable of holding a Job of any kind. 

I can’t understand how our Government 
has the guts to ask the people to buy more 
bonds and then turn around and spend mil¬ 
lions of dollars of the peoples’ money on the 
OPA Just to torture the people with their 
silly ideas. 

I have had hundreds of people stopping 
at my station tell me that they never expect 
to buy another bond on account of the way 
our Government is allowing the OPA run this 
Nation. 

You know that the OPA has caused thou¬ 
sands of stockmen to sell off large numbers 
of their cattle unflt for the market, because 
of high cost of feed and high-priced labor. 
The OPA has caused thousands of little busi¬ 
nessmen to go out of business. They have 
forced thousands of farmers off the farms to 
go to towns to And work in order to live. 
They are causing the people to distrust and 
hat© the Government. They are lying, 
scheming, end planning In every way possible 
to hold their jobs. They are costing the tax¬ 
payers millions of dollars. This money Is 
an absolute waste. 

The OPA treat the returning servicemen 
with ill-contempt. They refuse them tires 
and gas to go home. They do not cooperate 
with discharged servicemen who are trying to 
start a little business of their own. To make 
the story short, the OPA Is making this coun¬ 
try a hell on earth. 

Yours truly, 

Jasper Burcham. 


House Rssolutlon 258 
Whereas within the past few weeks, the 
OPA has Imposed new and additional regu¬ 
lations regarding the slaughtering of live¬ 
stock, and such regulations are now so re¬ 
strictive as to Impose severe hardships 
throughout the State of Texas; and 

Whereas there are now within the State 
a vast number of cattle, sheep, and all forms 
of livestock suitable lor human consumption 
and such regulations are preventing the mar¬ 
keting of such livestock, and are causing 
Ananclal loss to the farmers and ranchers 
of Texas; and ,, ^ 

. Whereas It would be impossible, undsr the 
nreaent regulations, lor the people of Texas 
to obtain sufflrient food although an abun¬ 
dance exlst« on all sides, and It l»jvldcnt 
that such regulations have been Issued with- 
out a proper study and appreciation of the 
true facth and conditions existing not only 
In Texas, but throughout all cattle-ralalng 
States: Now. therefore, be It 

Rcolvcd by the house of representatives. 
That’ we urge our President, Harry S. Tru¬ 
man to Investigate these new and unwise 
rcEuiatlons Which are causing such hard- 
shtpR among both the cattle raisers and ©o*'* 
fiUmers of our Nation, and that such 
tions be so modlAed that a practical and 
bast. oI operation be ."ec- 
tuated in order that ample food may be 
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ftVAllftbto and pnpw mattete afforded; be It 
tvatbm 

' ffeeoiood. That a oopy of thla veeolution be 
■ent to our l?resident» Hwry 8. Ttuman, and 
to the Me m bwe of the Tnaa delegation in 
Congreee. 

Bell of Bexar, Bartaog. Bell of De Witt, 
yicholeon, Oouslns. MoLellan, Smith of Hays, 
Favors, 

O. R. OxLMxa, 
ffpealser of the Hotm. 

Z hereby ei^rtlfy Oat H. 8. R. No. 258 was 
adopted 17 the house on May 28,1045. 

Ctaaxircx Joitxs, 

Chief Cleric of Borne* 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, the Senate 
Banking and Currency Conimittee held 
the pending Joint resolution for perhaps 
8 months, at least from the time when 
the original hearings were held before 
VB*day until last week. I believe that 
conditions at the present time are very 
different from what they were when the 
committee first took up the bill and held 
hearinga The report of the committee 
has been filed, and on the desk of every 
Senator will be found a copy of the mi¬ 
nority views of the committee. The 
minority consists of six Senators, namely, 
the senior Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
Thomas], the senior Senator from Ne¬ 
braska [Mr. BuTLEa], the Senior Senator 
from Kansas [Mr. Cappir], the Junior 
Senator from Delaware [Mr. Buck], the 
Junior Senator from Iowa [Mr. Hzcxsn- 
LOOPia], and mys^f. 

I am authorised to say for the Junior 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. MxllxkinI, 
who is ill in a hospital, that he has read 
the report and Joins in the minority 
views. 

I do not wish at this timato make any 
extended speech on the position held by 
the minority members of the committee, 
but I shall make a very brief statement 
on the general position which the mi¬ 
nority members of the committee have 
taken. 

I was active in approving and securing 
the passage of the Price Control Act of 
1942. X believe that price control is 
necessary during the war in order to 
prevent runaway inflation. X believe 
that, as to certain products, we will 
have to extend it from time to time until 
perhaps a year after the end of the 
war. Price and wage control, however, 
is the most extreme form of regimenta¬ 
tion in which a government can Indulge. 
The Qovemment's hand enters into mil¬ 
lions of transactions every day, and a 
wide field of individual freedom is de¬ 
stroyed. We do not want it any longer 
than it is absolutely necessary to have it. 
The left-wing believers in regulation are 
already talking about mice control for 3 
years more, and maxiy of them consider 
it to be permanently necessary. The 
Senator from New York UiP; Wagner] 
has talked of rationing until 1950. i 
believe the American people wont to get 
rid of it Just as soon as the danger of 
serious inflation has passed. 

Already, conditions are different from 
what they were before VE-day. Two 
million men are to be dismissed from 
Army this year. Millions will be releasM 
from war work, xt is vitally imporUnt 
that we encourage the production of ci¬ 
vilian goods and the resumption of the 
manufacture of refrigerators, radios, au¬ 
tomobiles, and thousands of other pro¬ 


ducts. m short, we are now in the re* 
conversion period, and war production is 
falling off instead of increasing. Xn my 
opinion, the time has come to relax the 
price-ootttredregulations. Ibellevemany 
minor products should be removed en¬ 
tirely from price control, certainly by the 
end of the year. CPA, like all Govern* 
ment bureaucracies, is demanding that 
price control be extended, instead, to 
moving-picture theaters, barbers, beauty 
shops, and commercial rents. 

Secondly, X believe that the price for 
every product should be fixed by adding 
to the cost of manufacture the same 
margin over cost which was in effect in 
the industry in 1941 before the war. We 
must encourage every manufacturer to 
expand his faefllties in the manufacture 
of various articles, and we must enoour- 
age.many others, indudlmr returning 
QTs, to make similar articles. If there 
is to be no margin over cost, people can¬ 
not be put to work making a product. 

Under the doctrine enunciated by the 
Senator from New Yoric, the OPA claims 
the right to force, and is now forcing, 
many products to be sold at a loss be¬ 
cause other products in the same line 
happen to be made and sold at a profit. 
Of course, the products priced to sell at a 
loss cannot be made hereafter by anyone. 
No expansion in that field will be in any 
way possible during the reconversion 
period. 

Up to this time the OPA has held the 
official price level, but only by arbitrary 
and unjust methods. They have held it 
so tight as to discourage production In 
many lines, particularly in meat We 
cannot buy cheap cotton goods today be¬ 
cause of the OPA pricing policies. While 
the OPA has frosen prices, it has had to 
let wages go up more than 10 percent in 
2 years, and also many other costs. It 
has compelled the manufacturers and 
the distributors to absorb the difference 
until many small industries like the lit¬ 
tle meat packers have actually been 
forced out of business. With the short¬ 
age of meat, this situation has thrown 
the whole business into the black market. 
Even while the war continues, there are 
signs that the whole control policy is 
breaking down, because it has been 
dammed up beyond reason. If wages go 
up 10 percent, it will probably be neces¬ 
sary to let retail prices go up at least 5 
percent. Xn any event, our concern from 
now on is to secure production. In¬ 
creasing the sypi^y of goods is the best 
method of getting prices down to normal 
level. We must retain sufficient control 
to keep the price of a few scarce articles 
from going through the ceiling but we 
must have enough leeway to get produc¬ 
tion. OPA has made a fetish of the price 
freeze. To it they have sacrificed pro¬ 
duction and Justice. That policy can¬ 
not continue without destroying the re¬ 
conversion of induflrt;ry and increase d 
emplojrment. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, the com¬ 
mittee has recommended two amend¬ 
ments. one presented by the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. TboxcasI, chair¬ 
man of the Committee on Agriculture 
end Forestry, and one which X prepared 
Along the lines of the statement I have 
Just made. 


X now wish to offer two amentoents 
and ask that they be printed and ha on 
the table. The first Is printed in the mi¬ 
nority report The second has not been 
discussed by the committee, but relates 
to the question of rents. It provides 
that: 

Mo maximum rent Shall be fixed on any 
houaing aooommodatton tbe eomtruetton cf 
which la begun after July 1,194S— 

If we want to resume construction of 
houses, X do not believe we can do it under 
rent control— 

and no maximum rent ahall be fixed on any 
bousing accommodatlone which doee not re¬ 
turn to tbe owner thereof hie coete of opera- 
tlon, if any, plue a reaaonable return on tbe 
value of bis property on January 1, 1041, or 
January 1, 1946, whichever is lower. 

X do not see how anyone can contend 
that the owner of property should be 
told, **You must continue to rent your 
property at a figure which does not :Held 
you a reasonable return on the invest¬ 
ment you have made in the property.'* 
Yet that is exactly what OPA is doing 
today. _ 

The PRESIDINa OFFICER (Mr. Don- 
hill in the chair). The amendments 
intended to be proposed by the Senator 
from Ohio will be received, printed, and 
lie on the table. 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR WILU8 ON 
THE OPA 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President. X have in 
my hand the manuscript of an address 
on the subject of the OPA, which has 
been prepared by the distinguished sen¬ 
ior Senator from Indiana [Mr. Wxllzb] 
for delivery at this time. As the Senator 
from Indiana is now in the hospital and 
will be unable to be here during the de¬ 
bate on the pending bill. I ask unanimous 
consent that the address prepared by 
him be Inserted in the Record following 
my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the address will be printed 
in the Record. 

The address is as follows: 

TIMX voa TUX OPA TO SXAMXIIX ITSELF 

Mr. WXLLX8. Mr. President, when Cbsster 
Bowles, head of tbe OfOce of Price Adminis¬ 
tration, testified yMterday before tbe House 
Banking Committee be used a descriptive 
term tbat has been commonplace to all who 
are familiar with the preuure tactics used 
by OPA and other bureaus that want to stay 
in exlstenoe. Be declared that the next 12 
months will be^Z quote—**the most danger¬ 
ous period Uiat OPA has faced" In its fight 
on Inflation. 

That statement bad a familiar ring to it. 
So X looked over my OPA file and-quickly 
learned why. Tbe OPA has been talking 
about dangerous periods every year—oddly 
enough, around May and June—and advo¬ 
cates of tbs OPA were talking about bow 
dangerous our oondtUon would be without 
it even before It was born. 

We all realise, of ooursa, that Inflation is 
a dangtfoua thing, but I am convinced that 
the omclais of OPA—that this Administra¬ 
tion, if you please—have never been wbdly 
honest with the American people in adver¬ 
tising Just what Inflation really is. The 
whola emphasis has been on tbe pi^loe level, 
when, as every economist knows, runaway 
prices are only a manifestiitum of an infla¬ 
tion that .already, existed. We now have in¬ 
flation. Of that, there can bs ho doubt. But 
we still have Mr. B o w l e s telling tie whet q, 
dangerous period lies ahead, ae be continues 
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hlfl emphasl« on prlcea and forgeti to taka 
Into account tbat mlUloni of paople arc living 
on a meatlasB diet becauM of the policies of 
his agency, 

Mr. Bowles brings elaborate charts up on 
the HIU to prove how much the price for 
this or that commodity has or has not risen. 
But he falls to bring charts up here to show 
the amount of dollars that have been thrown 
to the four winds, carelessly, thoughtlessly, 
wantonly, all contributing to the pressure 
which is causing our real inflation problem. 

For some unexplained reason, Mr. Bowles 
has been silent about one of the biggest fac¬ 
tors that causes Inflation—Federal spending. 
He has failed to tell the people that the con¬ 
sumer subsidies which were Inaugurated dur¬ 
ing this administration are the winds that 
are making more inevitable the Inflation 
whirlwind. 

Mr. Bowles would be terribly right if he 
were to say that not OPA but the American 
people face the most dangerous period in our 
Nation’s flscal history in the next year or 
two. And if he were to add that the blame 
for this situation lies in the policies which 
have been followed by this administration 
regularly for more than 12 years, he would 
have been even more eminently correct. 

A rxw rUNOABCENTAL FACTS 

Mr. President, 1 do not arise today to speak 
as a partisan. I do not want my colleagues 
on the other side of the aisle—many of whom 
feel as I do that OPA must be controlled and 
restrained, even as it wants to control and 
restrain others—to think that 1 am gener¬ 
ating heat instead of light. Tet, I ask the 
Senate and the Nation to consider with me 
again just a few fundamental facts which 
we mubt know if we are to hold back the 
flood of inflation that threatens us. 

Let us consider, flrst. whether or not, in 
this year of our Lord, 1045, the OPA is the 
great success its olflcials and many of the 
members of the majority party say it is. 

Frequently, when Mr. Bowles gets out his 
exhibits, he has some elaborately drawn 
graphs showing how much the price of this 
or that commodity rose during the .World 
War I period and how much lees the same 
commodity has risen during this war. 

Let me discuss that line of reasoning for 
one moment. 

In the first place, note that he always re¬ 
fers to the World War I period, when, as we 
all know, most of that peried came after 
the war and not during the war. Compar¬ 
ing the World War I period with this actual 
war is fallacious, because as we all know, 
people can be persuaded by appeals to their 
patriotism to do something during a war 
that they cannot be persuaded to do the day 
the war is over. Until we have successfully 
gone through a year or two of actual post¬ 
war. Mr. Bowles had better not be so proud 
of his graphs. For unlesi all the signs foil 
and unless present policies are changed, we 
are In for a price rise of no mean proportions, 
no matter how many millions of dollars we 
vote to OPA or any similar prlce-flxing or¬ 
ganization. 

In the second place, I have to point out 
that when the Democratic administration 
points to World War 1 to show what a bad 
job was done then of price control, it is 
really—although perhaps unconsciously- 
condemning the administration of that great 
Democrat, Woodrow Wilson. It was during 
his administration that the war come on and 
it was during his administration that these 
outlandish price rises we have heard so much 
about occurred. It is difDcult for me—a Re¬ 
publican—^to understand why the present-day 
New Dealers are so anxious to convince every¬ 
body that Woodrow Wilson knew so little 
about keeping prices down. Z should think 
they would be trying to praise his memory, 
not damn it. 

In the third place, Mr, President, forget¬ 
ting these facts, it is an invidious and, in 
many respects, untruthful parallel to com¬ 


pare the America of today with the America 
of 1917 to 1920. Actually, the technological 
advances have been so great tbat the coun¬ 
try—economically speaking—is not the same 
America today it was in the last war period. 

For example, Mr. President, motorcars 
sold in that period for $2,000 and more. Few 
persons had cars. But by 1938 the average 
man could buy a Ford or a Chevrolet or any 
kind of good car for less than $1,000. That 
was because of technological advances. The 
OPA. I have to admit sadly,scan never take 
credit for the cheap motorcars we once could 
buy in this country. 

True, under the inflationary policies fol¬ 
lowed in this Nation, the price of motorcars 
began to advance each year beginning along 
about 1934 and, strange to relate, even used 
cars are selling in Washington today for 
$2,COO. despite the existence of national head¬ 
quarters of the OPA here. 

But the point I am making is still good. 
Scientific, technological advances have been 
great, as we all know, in every possible field 
of endeavor since World War I. Better let¬ 
tuce can be grown more economically and 
in greater quantities on the same acreage 
today than was the case in 1018. Any farmer 
will tell you that the same is true of almost 
any crop you can name. 

The American scientist, the American 
farmer, the American Industrialist, the 
American laboring man—each of these, 
working in his own way and developing new 
tools and new techniques, has done more to 
keep prices down in our great Nation than 
all the thousands of OPA snoopers wasting 
both money, time, and energy trying to 
police arbitrary price levels set by men with 
unrealistic but determined minds in Wash¬ 
ington. 

On the basis of simple logic alone. Mr. 
President, 1 assert that commodities should 
be cheaper today than they were in World 
War I. even if such an organization as the 
OPA had never been known. We have 
learned to produce more goods for less cost 
In the quarter of a century that has elapsed 
since World War I. Our industrial poten¬ 
tial has been, is now. and always will be 
the real reason why we have kept prices down 
as well as we have. Scant credit should go to 
the bureaucrats here In Washington who 
tride to hamstring and channelize and regi¬ 
ment American Industry and agriculture, al¬ 
though many of them did not know whether 
a steer could be used for calf-bearing pur¬ 
poses or not. 

But, Mr. President. I wonder—and millions 
of Intelligent Americans wonder—if, every¬ 
thing taken into consideration, the OPA 
really has held the line. I have an idea that 
if all the factors were considered, it would 
be seen that prices have risen more during 
this period of war than during the World 
War I period, although unquestionably on 
this or that particular commodity lavoroble 
parallels can be drawn to prove the OPA's 
case. 

Let me explain. If you will take the real 
Increase in the cost of living-and not the 
low, mythical Increased claimed by OPA— 
and add to that cost of living the amount of 
money spent by the Federal Government 
In its unsuccessful attempt to keep prices 
down, and add to that total the amount of 
money spent on consumer subsidies, it is my 
belief that you will find that prices have 
rieon startlingly in the past 4 years. 

The reason people do not see the Increase* 
Is apparent to all who will stop and think. 
The increases have been camouflaged in 
dozens of different ways.* Official Qovern- 
ment statistics have been used to confound 
both the scholarly and the thoughtless. The 
whole of the Federal propaganda machine 
has been turned loose to convince the peo¬ 
ple that something is so that 1* not so— 
that a mythical price line hae been held. 

Now, Mr. President, 1 should like to point 
out that any graphs or charts that Mr. ^ 
Bowles brings up to the Hill, It they are based 


on Government statistics, are not accurate 
charts. Let us consider for a moment the 
imit we know as the Bureau of Labor Sta¬ 
tistics. which, for many years, has Issued 
the official cost-of-llvlng index. 

Everyone who has studied this Index and 
the manner in which it Is made up knows 
that it is not correct and does not give an 
accurate picture of prices as they actually 
are. The great labor organizations, wbo 
maintain accurate statistical records, have 
pointed out time and again—In letters to us 
and in letters to the President—^that the cost 
of living has risen at least 10 percent and 
possibly 16 or 20 percent higher than the 
percentage reported by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 

The fact Is, and you and I know it, the 
labor organizations are absolutely right in 
their contentions. They are conservative, in 
my judgment, in computing the rise in 
prices, for they, too, leave out some very im¬ 
portant factors. 

First. I want to point out to you that the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, by its own ad¬ 
mission, does not Include taxes in its cost- 
of-llvlng computations. There was a time 
when the reasons given for leaving taxes out 
of the computation were perfectly valid, but 
that day has gone, long gone. Today, taxes 
are used to pay subeidlee, which are used to 
pay part of the Nation’s food bill. Taxes are 
used to sell war bonds. Taxes ere used to 
support the OPA, designed to keep prices 
down. Taxes are used in a hundred and one 
ways directly and Indirectly connected not 
with simply running the Government, hut in 
paying for the items we buy. Therefore, I 
submit that that portion of taxes used to 
pay partly for items consumed by the average 
American should be computed as part of the 
average American’s cost of living. It Is dis¬ 
honest double talk not to include this portion 
of the tax money In the cost of living, but 
the Bureau of Labor Btatietics does not do It. 

Bscond, the Bureau of Labor Btatistlcs 
computes the cost-of-llvlng Index without 
taking into account all of the quality 
changes that have come about because of 
the war. The officials of the Bureau admit as 
much. Such admissions have been pub¬ 
lished. They say that it Is impossible to take 
into account all the changes that have been 
made In the goods that we buy. 

But every roan wbo buys shirts, or socks, 
or shoes, or pants knows that such quality 
changes have taken place to a marked degree. 
In 1940. you could take $2 and buy a shirt. 
The buttons would last for months on end. 
The fabric would take as many as 40 or 60 
washings, sometimes without fraying, and 
it would have a comfortable-length tall. 

Now go buy a $2 shirt and what happens? 
Why. within a month the flimsy buttons 
break off. or crumble in your fingers. After 
three or four launderings the collar frays. 
It 1* not worth half as much—in actual 
wear—as the $2 shirt of peacetime. 

How much have prices risen on $2 shirts? 
The OPA will say they have risen not at all. 
But you know and I know that to get a shirt 
comparable to the one for which we paid $2 
in 1940, we will have to pay at least $4 and 
possibly more today. 

That Is a lOO-pcrccnt Increase In the cost 
of shirts. And tJ»nt Illustrates what 1 mean 
by OPA double talk. Every Senator knows 
this is the fact: every man who wears shirts 
knows that I speok the truth. 

A third reason why Mr. Bowles’ graphs and 
charts are n^t accurate is because the Bureau 
of Labor Siutistlcs does not take into account 
the black-market prices that must be paid 
for goods and services if a person is going to 
live comparably to the way he lived 4 or 5 
years ago. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics, for In¬ 
stance. never did admit that cigarettes were 
sold on the black market. But everyone 
knows that to get cigarettes, persons who 
smoke had to dish out a tip to the right per¬ 
son, or had to pay actuaUy higher prices. 
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fbat 1 freely concede and have stated 
to them that 1 tldnk they have made 
ndstakes here and there* they were 
charged by Congress with the pklorm- 
aiice of a very difBctdt and delicate taidc* 
It is an enormous undertaking to con¬ 
trol prices of millions of American prod¬ 
ucts. even in time of war. when tl» peo- 
Ide are wiUing to accept zestdctions, 
restraints, and controls of various kinds. 

I have said to the OPA sometimes that 
if I had any criticism to make of them 
It would be to the effect that they had 
someUmes delayed too long the inaugu¬ 
ration of changes which they were finally 
compelled to make, by the force of cir¬ 
cumstances and as a result of obtaining 
greater Information. 

I have always assumed that the 
changes which they made were based 
upon a belief that they were sound. 
Sometimes 1 have felt that if they had 
made those changes a little more 
promptly they might have satisfied the 
dissident elements, they might at least 
have gone a long way toward satisfying 
those who were discmitented. and there 
might not have been some at the con¬ 
troversies and difficulties which have 
arisen because of the conception at the 
OPA from the beginning that it was 
charged by Congress with doing a par¬ 
ticular job. namely, to keep down prices 
for the benefit of our economy, for the 
benefit of the Government Itself, and 
the Army and the Navy. Of course. U 
is not possible to restrain in any way 
130,0(K1.0QO or 140.0Ce,000 people without 
running the risk of creating dissatis¬ 
faction here and there. It is not possible 
to satisfy everyone. 

1 think it is fair to say that, on the 
whole, industry in this country has suc¬ 
ceeded and prospered, notwithstanding 
these restraints and these controls, to a 
degree never before experienced in our 
history. A larger percentage of Industry 
is prospering and making money today 
t bftn was making money before the war. 
and, as a whole, the American people, no 
matter what their occupations, have en¬ 
joyed more income than they ever en¬ 
joyed before, and the natural tendency 
among human beings is to use increased 
income to buy more things. Many of us 
are always short of something we would 
like to have. Even Senators find it dif¬ 
ficult now and then to buy and to afford 
to buy everything they might like, and 
which they would enjoy, and which they 
somtimes regard as necessities. Our 
people on the whole have enjoyed an in¬ 
come not only g r a atlgr than they ever en¬ 
joyed before, bnt wttkt within the last 
decade would have been regarded as in¬ 
credible and almost Mopneeivable. De¬ 
spite all that, and the tendency to spend 
money, the OPA has ddiie<ediat I think 
is a magnificent job in keepte down in¬ 
flation and controlling prwes. 

You may talk to Mr. BoWleS; ^ho is 
the head of the OPA, and who into 
the situation when it was in an Mbar- 
rasslng and in a rather chaotic 
tlon; you may tidk to Mr. Field. 
eral counsel, who was drawn ir^ im 
private practice m law to take the 'lelM 
leadership In the OPA and you may Uik 
td Mr. Brownlee, the Deputy Admi^k- 
tretor, who Is in chairge of prices, and 
any of them will tell you that they wodU" 


be glad to give up the Joh* end surren¬ 
der It to someone else if eomeone else 
would come In and assume the responsi¬ 
bility. They are as anxious as anyone Is 
to release these controls as soon as it Is 
possible to do so. 

Mr. President. I think on the whole 
the Administrator and his staff of em¬ 
ployees have done a magnificent job in 
trying to keep the economy of the Amer¬ 
ican people on a fkirly level basis. They 
could not have done it without oriUotsm 
and without discontent on the part of 
some. I do not believe the American 
people would be satisfied to release these 
controls now and let prices go astray, as 
they would go with our accumulated pur¬ 
chasing power and with the accumulated 
demand, if we released control at this 
time or at any time before It is wise to 
do 80 . 

I appreciate the attitude of the Sena¬ 
tor from Ohio (Mr. Tar], who does not 
oppose the committee amendment that 
this extension should be for 12 months, 
and, therefore, I hope we may vote upon 
the committee amendment, and if we 
adopt it, it will be my purpose then to 
move that the Senate take a recess until 
tomorrow, when we can take up some of 
the other phases of the legislation, and 
1 hope we may be able to dispose of the 
measure this week. 

I say that, Mr. President, because the 
Committee on Finance has finished the 
hearings on the trade-agreements legis¬ 
lation which has passed the House and 
will meet on Friday in executive session 
to take up the Trade Agreements Act. 
and we hope to have that before the 
Senate next week. 

Mr. President, I might indulge also the 
hope out loud that if we can enact the 
bills which necessarily must be enacted 
before the 1st day of July, including the 
extension of the Emergency Price Con¬ 
trol Act and the Stabilization Act, which 
expire then, and the Trade Agre^ents 
Act, which expires on the 12th day of 
June—within only a few days—gnd the 
necessary appropriation bUls the Senate 
and the House might reoess at least dur¬ 
ing the month of July. I express that 
as a hope, not as a firm conviction, be- 
caime our ability to do that will depend 
upon the status of leidslation.. 

1 do not know when the Itoetton Woods 
proposal will be before the Senate. 1 
understand the House will act upon it 
. probably this week, and thereafter the 
Senate committee will begin hearings on 
it. It does not have to be passed by the 
1st of July. It does not deal with some¬ 
thing which expires mi June 30 and 
which we must reenact during June. 

1 do not know when the San Firanoisoo 
Conference will adloum and when the 
agreement reached there wlU be sub¬ 
mitted by the PreeldeBt to the Senate. 

1 imagine tbm will be a period of some 

2 or 3 weeks at least iriter the Baa Fran¬ 

cisco Conferenoe has adjousped before 
the Presi^nt will be In a poripoa to sub¬ 
mit to the Senate the ptmly or the 
agreement, with whatever aocompanying 
papers he may wish to •pfatnll, end then 
I the Oommitlee on Ibrrign 

Helations will be required to deliberate 
upon it. 1 do not latow how tong hear- 
; ings may be advUablo or just when it 
may be reported to the Senate. * 


Personally. I wirii we might be the first 
Nation to act upon the agreement arrived 
atinSanFrimeisoo* That may he a vain 
hmw for the reason that meny of the 
countries represented at San Franclsoo 
«re not requhed to go through the de¬ 
tailed consiiferatloii In committee and 
In debate that we are required and ex¬ 
pected to do in the Senate. But I think 
it would be a himpy omen and a most 
wholesome example If, when the work 
of the San FinnciscoCoiiveiitlon has been 
terminated and has been submitted to 
the Senate of the United States, our Qov- 
emment could be the first to act upon 
It. I think it would be a noble example, 
one which would Inspire the rest of the 
world. Whether that can be accom¬ 
plished. of course I cannot now say. I do 
not know when it will be submitted to us 
or how long It will take for the Senate to 
dispose of ft. 

With all of that in mind, however, Mr. 
President, I think we can complete our 
wmk so as to give Senators a recess at 
least during the month of July. Until 
that time arrives, I hope that Members 
of the Senate will resist any temptation 
to leave Washington on any trips, 
whether domestic or foreign. We now 
have many committees of the Senate 
engaged in very valuable work in Europe. 
I wish it were possible for every Senator 
and every Member of the House to go 
over there. I really wish it were possible 
for every American citizen to make a 
personal Investigation of some of the con¬ 
ditions which exist in all parts of tlie 
world, but that is Impossible. I hope, 
however, that during the remainder of 
this month we may concentrate upon our 
duties in the Senate so that we might 
take a recess in July If our legislative 
situation permits, and that whatever 
visiting or traveUng may be desirable or 
possible, Senators will postpone until that 
time, so we may be assured of sufficient 
attendance to transact the business of 
the Senate with a representative mem¬ 
bership o n the floor. 

Mr. WHITB. Mr. President, win the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. < 

Mr. WHITE. The majority leader 
spoke a moment ago of a committee 
meeting on Friday in mucutive session. 
Did he refer to the committee whirii has 
been working on the trade-agreements 
legislatloii? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes; the Finance 
Committee. 

Mr. WHITE. Is It the thought of the 
Senator from Kentucky that the Senate 
itself will be in esasion on Friday? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I am not certain, I 
will say tn answer to the Smiator from 
Maine. It Is my puxpoee. when the com¬ 
mittee amendments for the pending 
measure are agreed to. that the Senate 
take a recess until tomorr ow . Whether 
in the meanCliiie there can be wotked 
out any proimia with respect to any 
further amenteente to the joint resolu- 
tltm X do not know. If We can complete 
consiiteration of the joint resolution by 
.iheeting on Friday Z wocUd strongh^ fa¬ 
vor doliig it, so that we may clear the 
.decks or th^ messure. If we cannot 
do Uiat, tt mic^t Jiave to go over until 
Monday, 
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Mr, WHITE. I asked the question 
only because the Senator qpoke of a 
committee being in session on Friday, 
and I was afraid the conclusion might 
be drawn that the Senate Itself would 
not be In session on Fridc^. I merely 
wanted to be sure of that. 

1^. BARKUEY. Ko; 1 did not speak 
of the Senate itself. 1 spoke of the Fi¬ 
nance Committee having an executive 
meeting on mday. The committee 
would meet tomorrow on the trade- 
agreements measure except that the 
committee has agreed to give to the 
Senator from California [Mr. Johnson] 
and some witnesses whom he desired to 
produce, a hearing tomorrow on the bill 
pending in the committee to repeal the 
Johnson Act which forbids private insti¬ 
tutions in the United States from mak¬ 
ing loans to any foreign countries that 
are in default in the payment of their 
debts to us. Because of that, the com¬ 
mittee cannot meet tomorrow on the 
trade-agreements measure. I do not 
know whether it can conclude its con¬ 
sideration on Friday. It is going to 
meet on Friday, however, regardless of 
whether the Senate is in session. 

Mr. WHITE. Then. Mr. President, in 
view of what the Senator from Kentucky 
has said about the committee amend¬ 
ments fixing the time of expiration of 
this extension, and of what the Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. Taft] has said. I think 
we may safely proceed with the adoption 
of the amendments. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes. That is the 
purpose of my present move. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will state the first committee 
amendment. 

The first amendment of the Committee 
on Banking and Currency was. on page 
1. line 5. after the word ‘‘substituting’*, 
to strike out ’’December 31. 1946” and 
insert ’’June 30.1946.” 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. 
President, I do not desire to oppose the 
committee amendment. I wish to speak 
for just a moment about another issue 
pertaining to the joint resolution. 

On May 211 submitted an amendment 
to Senate Joint Resolution 30. The 
amendment was referred to the Commit¬ 
tee on Banking and Currency, which was 
proper. It was considered by that com¬ 
mittee. I am advised that on a vote on 
the amendment it was rejected in the 
committee by a slight majority. 

Mr. President, the purpose of the 
amendment when submitted was further 
to clarify three sections of the existing 
law. It sought to clarify section 3 of 
the original act, which created the Office 
of Price Administration. This section in 
the original law sought to protect the 
prices of agrictiltural products. It was 
presumed that when the section was 
adopted by the Congress the adminis¬ 
trators wwM icXkm the recomiiienda- 
tloDS and the policy outlined by section 
3, under the tiUe “Agricultural Com- 
moditieB.” 

X ask-unanimous consent that a por¬ 
tion of section 3 of Pid^Ue Law Ko. 421, 
Seventy-seventh Congress, be printed in 
the Record at this point as a part of my 
. remark^ 

xen—8 


There being no objection, the matter 
referred to was ordered to be printed in 
the Record, as follows: 

AOBICULTUSAL COMMOOlXXm 

Sac. a. (a) No maximum price shall be es¬ 
tablished or malntalsed for any agricultural 
commodity below the highest of any of the 
following prices, as determined and published 
by the Secretary of Agriculture: (1) 110 per¬ 
cent of the parity price for such com¬ 
modity, adjust^ by the Secretary of Agri¬ 
culture for grade, location, and seasonal dif¬ 
ferentials, or In cast a comparable price has 
been determined for such commodity under 
subsection (b). 110 percent of such com¬ 
parable price, adjusted in the same manner. 
In lieu of 110 percent of the parity price 
ao adjusted: (2) the market price prevailing 
for such commodity on October 1, 1041; (3) 
the market price prevailing for such com¬ 
modity on December 15. 1041; or (4) the 
average price for such commodity during the 
period July 1.1910. to Jime 30.1020. 

(b) For the purposes of this act, parity 
prices shall be determined and published by 
the Secretary of Agriculture as authorized by 
law. In the case of any agricultural com¬ 
modity other than the basic crops corn, wheat, 
cotton, rice, tobacco, and peanuts, the Sec¬ 
retary shall determine and publish a com¬ 
parable price whenever he finds, after in¬ 
vestigation and public hearing, that the pro¬ 
duction and consumption of such commodity 
has so changed In extent or character since 
the base period as to result in a price out of 
line with parity prices for basic commodities. 

(c) No maximunr price shall be established 
or maintained for any commodity processed 
or manufactured In whole or substantial part 
from any agricultural commodity below a 
price which will reflect to producers of such 
agricultural commodity a price lor such agri¬ 
cultural commodity equal to the highest price 
therefor specified In subsection (a). 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. 
President, the record shows that the Of¬ 
fice of Price Administration, whoever was 
Administrator, disregarded, ignored, and 
failed to observe the injunctions and re¬ 
quirements of that section. As evidence 
of that statement of fact, let me say that 
when the proposed amendment of the 
Emergency Price Control Act of 1942 was 
again considered, in a bill which was ap¬ 
proved by the President on October 2. 
1942, because of the fact that the Admin¬ 
istrator of OPA had failed to observe the 
Injunctions and requiiements of the sec¬ 
tion to which I have referred, the Con¬ 
gress approved what is known as the 
McKellar amendment. The McKeUar 
amendment is a portion of section 3 of 
Public Law No. 729. Seventy-seventh 
Congress, which was approved on Octo¬ 
ber 2,1942. 

I ask unanimous consent that a por¬ 
tion of section 3 be printed in the Rxcoid 
at this point as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the matter 
referred to was ordered to be printed in 
the Record, as follows: 

Provided further. That In the flifiiig of 
maximum prices on products resulting from 
the processing of sgricultursl eonunodities. 
Including liveBtock, s generally fair and 
equitable margin shall be allowedi for such 
processing: Provided furihiT, TkmSi in fixing 
pries maximums for sgrleuitml oommodl- 
tlss and for commoditlsa proees as d or manu- 
fsetorsd In whole or substaatlal part from 
any apicultural commodity, as provided fsr 
by this act. adequate welghtl^ shaU be 
given to farm labor. 


Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. 
President, even that section, containing 
specific provisions which are directives 
to the Office of Price Administration, was 
disregarded. ’The directives were ig¬ 
nored, and the law was flouted. 

So that when the Congress had a third 
opportunity to consider this matter. In 
connection with the consideration of the 
bill which afterward became Public Law 
383 of the Seventy-eighth Congress, 
which was approved on June SO. 1944 the 
Congress again, for the third time, 
sought to place in the law a reiteration 
of the two previous sections of law. I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Record at this point as a part of 
my remarks a portion of section 201 of 
the law just referred to. which is found 
on page 12 of Public Law 383, Seventy- 
eighth Congress. 

There being no objection, the matter 
referred to was ordered to be printed in 
the Record, as follows: 

Sec. 201. (a) Tbe first proviso contained 
in section 3 of the Stabilization Act of Octo¬ 
ber 2. 1942, as amended, is amended to read 
as follows: ^’Provided, That the President 
shall, without regard to the limitation con¬ 
tained in clause (2), adjust any such maxi¬ 
mum price to the extent that he finds neces¬ 
sary to correct gross inequities; but nothing 
in this section shall be construed to permit 
the establishment in any case of a maximum 
price below a price which will reflect to the 
producers of any agricultural commodity the 
price therefor specified in clause (1) of this 
section:’*. 

(b) Section 3 of such act of October 2. 
1042, as amended. Is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following new para¬ 
graphs: 

”On and after the date of the enactment 
of this paragraph. It shall be unlawful to 
establish, or maintain, any maximum price 
for any agricultural commodity or any com¬ 
modity processed or manufactured in whole 
or substantial part frenn any agricultural 
commodity which will reflect to the pro¬ 
ducers of such agricultural commodity a price 
below the highest applicable price standard 
(applied separately to each major item in the 
case of products made in whole or major part 
from cotton or cotton yarn) of this act. 

"The President, acting through any de¬ 
partment, agency, or oflice of the Ck>vern- 
ment, shall take all lawful action to assure 
that the farm producer of any of the basic 
agricultural commodities (cotton, corn, 
wheat, rice, tobacco, and peanuts) and of 
. any agricultural commodity with respect to 
which a public announcement has been made 
\mder section 4 (a) of the act entitled "An 
act to extend the life and increase the credit 
resources of the Commodity Credit Corpora¬ 
tion. and for other purposes,” approved July 
1. 1941, as amended (relating to supporting 
the prices of nonbaslc agricultural commodi¬ 
ties), receives not less than the higher of the 
two prices specified in clauses (1) ‘and (2) 
of this section (the latter price as adjusted 
for gross Inequity). 

Mr. IHOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. Pres¬ 
ident, It was to clarify those three sec¬ 
tions that 1 offered the original amend¬ 
ment. which was referred to the Com¬ 
mittee on Banking and Currency, and 
which was rejected by that committee. 
Since that time conditions have changed. 
Disregarding the terms of these three 
provisions, the Office of Price Adminis¬ 
tration proceeded to control prices and 
to control rationing. 
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Some of the orders made pursuant to 
those three sections of the law were con¬ 
strued by the Office of Price Adxxiinistra- 
Uon in a manner which did not please 
some of our citizens who were affected, 
whereupon an appeal was taken from 
the orders of the OPA to the Emergency 
Court of Appeals established by law. The 
Bmergeny Court of Appeals, as provided 
by law, heard the appeal and found that 
the OPA was within its rights in ignoring 
these three sections of the law, because 
It sustained the orders which had been 
made by the Office of Price Adminis¬ 
tration. 

The citizens who were adversely af¬ 
fected appealed to the Supreme Court. 
They asked for a writ of certiorari, 
which means that they asked permission 
to go before the Supreme Court and pre¬ 
sent their case upon appeal and have it 
heard by the highest Judicial tribunal of 
the land. The Supreme Court refused 
the writ, and held in effect that the order 
of the Emergency Court of Appeals was 
a proper one. By so holding, the Su¬ 
preme Court, the Emergency Court of 
Appeals, and the Office of Price Admin¬ 
istration nullified in toto the three sec¬ 
tions of the law, first the provision in 
the original act: second, the McKellar 
amendment; and, third, the provision in 
the act extending the stabilization law. 
So now the country has nothing on the 
law books with respect to the prices of 
agricultural products. 

As I say, the condition has changed. 
Unless we adopt something to govern the 
OPA, its ukase wiU be the law, and from 
this time henceforward, without the di¬ 
rective of the first law, without the di¬ 
rective of the McKellar amendment, and 
without the directive in the third law, it 
can go forward as it pleases. 

Mr. President, I originally offered the 
amendment to clarify those three sec¬ 
tions of the law. Now there is nothing 
to clarify; so I resubmit my amendment 
and ask that it be printed in the Record 
at this point as a part of ray remarks; 
also that the amendment be ordered to 
lie on the table and be printed, for the 
further consideration of the Senate. 

There being no objection, the amend¬ 
ment submitted by Mr. Thomas of Okla¬ 
homa, Intended to be proposed by him, 
was ordered to lie on the table and be 
printed, and to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

On page 1, line 9, inaert the following new 
eection: 

**Skc. 3. That section 3 of the Stabilization 
Act of 1942 as amended June 30. 1944. is 
amended by inserting at the end thereof the 
following: • Provided further. That on and 
after t^ie date of the enactment of this pro¬ 
viso, it shall be unlawful to establish or 
maintain against any processor a maximum 
price lor any major project (applied sepa¬ 
rately to each major item In the case of 
products made In whole or major part from 
cotton or cotton yarn) resulting from the 
processing of any agricultural commodity, 
or maximum prices for the products of any 
species of livestock (such as cattle, hogs, or 
sheep) (the products of each species of live¬ 
stock to be taken as a group in establishing 
or maintaining such maximum prices) which 
does or do not equal all costs and expenses 
(including all overhead, administrative, and 
selling expenses allowed as expense deduc¬ 
tions in computing Federal Income and ex¬ 
cess profits tax lability) Incurred in«the ao- 
j|y|;ui8ltlon of the commodity or species of live¬ 


stock and in the production and distribution 
of such product or products plus a reason¬ 
able profit thereon, not less than the profit 
earned thereon by such processor during a 
representative base period.'" 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I do 
not wish to indulge in any controversy 
with my good friend from Oklahoma 
with reference to the matters which he 
has discussed. There is an honest dif¬ 
ference of opinion—and I should dislike 
to think it was otherwise than an honest 
difference—as to the degree to which the 
Office of Price Administration has at¬ 
tempted to carry out the laws enacted 
by Congress, including the amendment 
to which the Senator from Oklahoma 
has referred. 

In the hearings before the Committee 
on Banking and Currency in March, and 
in the action of the committee following 
those hearings, there was no serious dif¬ 
ference of opinion. The committee voted 
to extend the act for l year, without 
amendment. I believe the vote was 
unanimous. 

The amendment submitted by the 
Senator from Oklahoma, which was later 
referred to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency, was not submitted until 
after the committee had acted with 
unanimity in regard to the extension of 
the law for a period of 1 year. While 
the subcommittee was engaged in writ¬ 
ing a report, the meat situation became 
more or less acute, not due altogether, 
if at all. to any price ceilings, but due 
to a shortage in the slaughtering of cer¬ 
tain types of meat and the processing of 
those types of meat in the packing in¬ 
stitutions of this country. 

A year or two ago, the OPA fixed a 
ceiling price on hogs which was suffi¬ 
ciently attractive to bring about an over¬ 
production of hogs. We read in the 
press at that time, and it was a matter 
of common knowledge, that hogs were 
shipped to the principal hog markets in 
quantities which the markets were un¬ 
able to absorb. The result was that the 
producers had to ship the animals back 
home or take a reduced price. In other 
words, the law of supply and demand 
came into effect, and the producers of 
hogs were required to accept a price 
lower than the ceiling price. There was 
widespread complaint because of the 
drop in the price of hogs on the foot. 
That automatically resulted in a reduc¬ 
tion in the production of hogs. When 
the ceiling price was reached—-and it was 
at a figure which attracted the produc¬ 
tion of hogs—those who produced them 
found that, taking the country as a 
whole, they had produced more hogs 
than the market could absorb at the cell¬ 
ing prices. Therefore, the price went 
down, and the reduction in the price of 
hogs automatically reduced the produc¬ 
tion of hogs, and there has been a short¬ 
age of hogs Ip this country. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. At that point 
1 should like to remind the Senator that 
last year the War Pood Administration 
and other agencies Joined in requesting 
the farmers of the country to reduce their 
hog production for this year by approxl* 
mately 16 percent. That was partly the 


reason for the decrease in production, 
in addition to some discouragement be¬ 
cause of the reduction of the price. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes. That was be¬ 
cause there were too many hogs at the 
time when that request was made. A 
reduction in the production was re¬ 
quested in order that the price might 
be maintained. Just as the production 
probably went up inordinately when the 
ceiling price was reached, it went down 
Inordinately when the market price did 
not Justify the production level then in 
existence; and that decrease in produc¬ 
tion probably was fortified by the request, 
which was in the nature of an effort to 
aid the hog market by a reduction of the 
surplus, so that the price would auto¬ 
matically go back up toward the ceiling 
price. The result was a shortage in the 
production of hogs. The complaint 
which I have received from many of the 
packers in my State has been that they 
did not have the hogs to process, and 
therefore they were not in a position to 
carry on their operations to the fullest 
extent of their capacity. 

But, be that as it may. that situation 
had not developed and there was no real 
complaint, or, at least, no widespread 
complaint, last year or before the com¬ 
mittee In February or March in regard 
to this situation. It developed after the 
committee had taken action on the Joint 
resolution, and it was in part responsible 
for the delay in reporting it to the Sen¬ 
ate. If It had not been for that situation, 
in all likelihood the Joint resolution 
would have been enacted 2 months ago. 
and probably it would now be the law. 
But because of that situation, action has 
been held up. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi¬ 
dent, will the Senator further yield at 
that point? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Tomorrow I 
shall discuss some particular phases of 
the hog situation; but at this point I 
believe it Is fair to say, at least from my 
viewpoint, that in part the difficulty 
which faces us today in respect to the 
meat shortage has arisen, first, because 
of the vacillating price policy last year 
In the face of a surplus of hogs at that 
time and, second, a doubt on the part cf 
the producers of hogs that any kind of 
a reliable market would be maintained 
for this year, and the further factor, 
which acted in combination with tho 
others, In the form of a request for a 
reduction of approximately 16 percent In 
hog production. I think there was a 
combination of elements which entered 
Into the present shortage which we all 
know exists this year. 

Let me say further that at the time 
when the committee was considering the 
matter of extension of the OPA Act, the 
bulk of spring pigs had not begun to 
come on the market, so there was not 
available at that time the data regard¬ 
ing the number of hogs which would be 
In the market and regarding Just what 
the meat supply would be. I hope I can 
discuss that matter at a little greater 
length tomorrow, in connection with the 
presentation of some figures In reapect 
to it, 

Mr. BARKLEY. I appreciate the Sen¬ 
ator’s suggestions. 
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However, Mr. President, whatever the 
cause may be, the result which we now 
find In the hog market is that the price 
la practically fixed by the celling which 
has been set by the OPA, and we find a 
shortage of hogs, resulting in a decrease 
In the processing of the kind of meats as 
to which the packers complain of a short¬ 
age. They do so with some Justification, 
but 1 think that condition has been 
brought about, not by the price situa¬ 
tion, but by the fluctuation in the sup¬ 
ply of and the'demand for hogs In the 
American market. 

But, whatever the situation may be, 
the OPA has undertaken to meet It. and 
I think It has made an honest effort to 
correct it by the order which was issued 
a few days ago by the OPA or by Judge 
Vinson, as Economic Stabilizer, in which 
he has set up a new program for the pro¬ 
duction of meats of all kinds. That pro¬ 
gram is intended to solve this problem, 
and at least it wiU go a long way toward 
solving it. if it does not completely do so. 
I realize how difficult it is to satisfy 
everyone In a matter of this kind. I 
realize how difficult it is for everyone to 
make a profit out of the processing of 
meats; but I thlzik it should be said that 
more people are making profits out of 
meat processing now than before the 
war. 

Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. 1 will yield in a mo¬ 
ment. 

Mr. President, let me further say that, 
of course, the Government cannot guar¬ 
antee to everyone, either in time of war 
or in time of peace, that he will make a 
profit out of whatever effort he embarks 
upon. _ 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes. I promised to 
yield to the Senator from New York, but 
1 yield to the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I thank the 
Senator. There is a question regarding 
the profit on meat. I did not discuss 
that matter this afternoon. 

Mr. BARKLEY. 1 did not, either, but 
I believe the remarks made by the Sena¬ 
tor from Oklahoma caU for some com¬ 
ment. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. IbeUeveitcan 
be shown beyond dispute that no meat 
processor-—except processors who are 
specialists in certain types of meats, such 
as soup meats and certain canned 
meats—is today making a profit con¬ 
sistently; I believe it can be shown that 
today there is no slaughterer in this 
country who is operating legitimately 
who is making a consistent profit or has 
made a prcdlt since about last November. 
I merely wish to take issue with the Sen¬ 
ator for a moment on the question 
whether the processors are making more 
money today than ever before. 

Mr, BARKLEY. I said more pe(u;>le 
are making profits. 1 do not know 
whether they are making more profits, 
but more people are making money. 

. Mr. HICKSNLOOPBR. X may suggest 
that there are black-market operators In 
meat who are making unocmsdonablo 
amooifie of money today. 


Mr. BARKLEY. I am not talking 
about them, and the OPA has taken steps 
to curb the black market. 

We have about 25,000 or 26,000 proc¬ 
essors of meat in this country, and until 
recently only about 10,000 of them were 
federally inspected, because they ^d not 
qualify under the Federal Inspection law. 
Some 15,000 were not federaUy inspected.' 
The OPA has undertaken to reduce the 
number who are not Inspected by the 
Federal Government, and it has been 
quite successful In recent weeks in that 
effort. _ 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator further yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I believe the 
number of federally Inspected slaugh¬ 
terers in this country has never exceeded 
approximately 700. and there are some 
10,000 who are called class 2, and ap¬ 
proximately the same number class 3 
slaughterers. They Include both the 
farm slaughterers and the individual 
slaughterers for local consumption. But 
the federally Inspected meat has been 
confined to a comparatively small num¬ 
ber of slaughterers, in comparison with 
the total number who kill commercially 
and for local distribution. 

Mr. BARKLEY. It should also be said 
that In January the OPA, in an effort to 
obtain accurate information, addressed 
inquiries to 68 meat processors in the 
United States, including the large and 
medium-sized ones, requesting informa¬ 
tion upon which it might base any order 
which it might issue or any program 
which it might inaugurate. It does not 
seem to me that that was an unreason¬ 
able request on the part of the OPA In Its 
effort to obtain information. But of the 
68 , only 13 ever replied or have replied up 
to now. That made it more or less diffi¬ 
cult for the OPA to obtain the informa¬ 
tion it sought, and which was later re¬ 
vealed by the hearings before the Senate 
committee and the House committee, 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I apologize for 
taking so much of the Senator’s time. I 
had not intended to impose upon him in 
. this way. 

Mr. BARKLEY. It is all right. The 
Senator need not apologize. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I am reliably 
informed that on the 15th of last March, 
19 of the 55 packing plants which had 
been originally requested- 

Mr. BARKLEY. I may say that 68 had 
been requested, 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Eventually the 
total was 68. Originally the requeBtz 
had been sent to approximate^ 82 
packers, and they were later increased 
to approximately 65 or 68. However, on 
the 15th of March 1945. packers rep¬ 
resenting approximately 70 percent of 
all the federally inspected meat proc¬ 
essed in this coimtry had furnished all 
tlto Information which the OFA bad re¬ 
quested. Packers rep r ese n ting only 
about 80 percent of the federally in- 
fi;Moted Meat products bad fkiled to re- 
p^. Therefore, the OPA had the com- 
X^te data cm March 18 from packers 
seinresenting approximately 70 percent 


of the federally Inspected meat produc¬ 
tion of this country. Today I have a 
letter over the signature of the American 
Meat Institute In which it is stated that 
every one of those packers has now com¬ 
pleted the forms in detail, and that the 
Information requested has for some weeks 
been in the hands of the OPA 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, in that 
connection I may say that even 19 out 
of 68 packers is not a large proportion 
of thoM who had been requested to fur¬ 
nish information. If what the Senator 
says is true, that the 19 packers who re¬ 
plied represented a large proportion of 
the product, it must have included the 
larger packers, and those who did not 
reply were the smaller packers, who have 
been complaining, and are now complain¬ 
ing, that the program of the OPA has 
been unfair to them. I cannot now un¬ 
derstand why they did hot comply with 
the request of the OPA and give the OPA 
the information which It had sought. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I again apolo¬ 
gize for speaking. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Senator does not 
need to apologize, but if he Insists on 
doing so I shall accept his apology. 
I Laughter.] 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I believe I can 
satisfactorily reply to the statement 
which has been made. Only the Big 
Pour and the largest of the independent 
packers had any bookkeeping system 
which would in any way indicate the de¬ 
tailed break-downs into such minutiae as 
the OPA had demanded. The smaller 
packers did not have the accountants or 
the records, and they could not give the 
information which had been requested 
by the OPA within the period of time 
allotted. However, the OPA received the 
Information which it had requested from 
the producers of 70 percent of the feder¬ 
ally Inspected meat. I do not say, Mr. 
President, that that necessarily repre¬ 
sented a complete reply to the OPA, but 
I contend that it was not only a repre¬ 
sentative reply with regard to costs and 
conditions, but that it certainly fur¬ 
nished an overwhelming volume of fig- 
\ires upon which any businessman or any 
group attempting to compile statistics 
could operate with confidence. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I do not believe that 
any one can deny that the OPA has made 
an honest effort to obtain information 
from a cross section of the industry 
representing the large, the medium-sized, 
and the small packers, and that it did 
not receive such information from those 
of the category who have been making 
complaints, and are still making com¬ 
plaints. I do not know, and I would not 
predict, to what extent the OPA’s pro¬ 
gram might have been modified If it had 
received the Information from all pack¬ 
ers which it had requested. I do believe, 
however, that the packers owed the duty 
to the OPA of making an honest effort to 
supply it with information. If they 
could not have furnished all the informa¬ 
tion requested by the OPA, they could 
have made an honest effort to furnish 
as much as they had available. Only 19 
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out of 68 packers made any effort to 
reply. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yi^d? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. BROOBY. In discussing the 
fluctuation in production costs, there Is 
no question that it is traceable com¬ 
pletely to the OPA’s changing regula¬ 
tions. The farmers of the United States 
have been most patriotic and devoted. 
1 do not assert that they have been more 
so than have those in other groups, but 
they have not failed In responding to 
any reasonable requests on the part of 
the Government. When asked to pro¬ 
duce more hogs, they wanted an in¬ 
crease in weight. An increase was al¬ 
lowed, and the farmers increased the 
weight to 150 pounds. As the Senator 
from Kentucky knows, that weight rep¬ 
resents what has long been forgotten 
as the prize hog of the market. Then 
the price was changed, and the floor was 
taken from under the fat hog. The 
farmers were subsequently told that not 
as many hogs were needed. Cattle are 
now on the ranges, and farmers have the 
breeding stock with which to produce 
all meat that we need if the OPA or some¬ 
one in authority will tell the farmers 
definitely what the program is to be, and 
assure them that it will not be changed, 
and allow them to receive a profit on 
their effort. 

Mr. BARKLEY. What I have said is 
Intended in no way as a complaint 
against any person who produces either 
hogs or cattle. We are all human, and 
are all subject to the same reactions. 
When price's are high we produce as 
much as we can, and when they go down 
we become discouraged and curtail pro¬ 
duction. We all know that there was a 
surplus of hogs at one time which re¬ 
sulted in a reduction in price to a point 
below the ceiling. The celling was not 
changed. The ceiling was $14.75 a hun¬ 
dred pounds, or approximately that. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I will yield in a mo¬ 
ment. As I have said, the ceiling price 
was not changed, but it was high enough 
to encourage large production. As a 
result, the supply of hogs Increased, 
which in turn resulted in a reduction In 
the price. Hogs did not bring the ceil¬ 
ing price. When that situation was 
reached, of course those who produced 
hogs curtailed their production. That 
did not happen on account of any change 
in the ceiling price, because the ceiling 
price was not changed at all. 

Mr. BROOKS. As the Senator khows, 
hogs are produced much faster than most 
animals which are raised for butchering 
purposes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That is true. 

Mr. BROOKS. At one time there was 
a plentiful supply of hogs, and many of 
us. in representing the farmers, from 
time to time asked the OPA to take off 
the points and allow the pork to be con¬ 
sumed, but the OPA would not comply. 
They forced the price down by accumu¬ 
lating meat, and consequently hogs were 
not produced in such quantities as there¬ 
tofore because there was not a market 
for so much meat. 


Mr. BARKLEY. I do not believe that 
the requirements of points for pork of 
Itself reduced the price of hogs on the 
hoof. 

Mr. BROOKS. It helped to do so. 

Mr. BARBXEY. It may have been a 
contributing factor, but if the points had 
been taken off pork, the Senator knows 
of the difficulty which the OPA prob¬ 
ably would have had in dealing with 
other types of flesh which go Into food. 
But I do not want to get into a prolonged 
discussion. 

Mr. BROOKS. I think it is a vital 
subject. 

Mr. BARKLEY. It is a vital subject, 
and one in which I am very much in¬ 
terested. » 

I think the recent order of the OPA 
and the Director of Economic Stabiliza¬ 
tion was issued in an honest effort to 
solve the problem not only as to cattle, 
but as to hogs as well. I think that in 
the order issued by Judge Vinson, which 
was, of course, based on the recom¬ 
mendation of the OPA, an honest effort 
was made to solve the problem of the 
meat producer and the meat processor. 
Whether it goes as far as the processor 
desired is another matter. I do not sup¬ 
pose it does: I do not know whether It 
does; but taking into consideration the 
entire picture, it seems to me that the 
order is a long advance toward the solu¬ 
tion of the problem. I think it should 
be allowed to be made effective if it is 
workable. I do not thing the OPA de¬ 
sired deliberately to put anybody out of 
business or to compel anybody to lose 
money. We all differ with regard to 
economic conditions. It may be that 
the OPA has made a too meticulous com¬ 
parison between the profits and losses of 
some of the Industries in their opera¬ 
tions before the war and what they have 
been since the war started. I do not 
know. I have no way of obtaining de¬ 
tailed information which comes through 
all kinds of channels. I believe, how¬ 
ever, that since the bill was unanimously 
reported out in March by the committee, 
in light of the new information which 
has been gathered, and the investigation 
which has taken place in both Houses of 
Congress, an honest and sincere effort 
has been made to meet the problem in¬ 
volved. Whether the OPA has gone as 
far as those interested would like to have 
it go. may be doubted. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Kentucky yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY, I yield. 

Mr. BUTLER. In the discussion a 
moment ago between the Senator from 
Kentucky and the Senator from Illinois 
with reference to the selling price on 
hogs, it was spoken of as being $14.75. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I was not meticulous 
in the statement. That was my recol¬ 
lection of the selling price that was in 
effect at the time referred to. 

Mr. BUTLER. I have in my hand an 
editorial from the Omaha Daily Journal- 
Stockman which is entiUed **GetUng No¬ 
where Past,** and I think it takes no ex¬ 
planation to enable one to understand 
what the editor is getting at. 

Mr, BARKLEY. I suppose be is get¬ 
ting somewhere fast. 


Mr. BUTLER. As to pork, the editorial 
says: 

Anything constructive done to turn pro¬ 
duction upward has been so insignificant 
that It is hardly worth mentioning. When 
pork production was in the greattist slump 
in history, the planners took occasion to an¬ 
nounce a cut of $1.25 a himdred pounds in 
the floor price, effective Odtober 1. 1844^ 

Not very long ago- 

reducing it from $13.75, Chicago basis, to 
$12.60. 

I ask unanimous consent that the en¬ 
tire editorial be inserted in the Record. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

GSTTIKO KOWHZRB FAST 

A City man asks us what the Government 
has been doing the last year or so to Increase 
meat production. Here Is the only answer 
we could give him: Farmers reduced their 
production because there was not enough 
profit margin, and sometimes there was a loss 
In operations. Bo the food planners stepped 
in to save the day by paying the packers a 
good-sized subsidy. Farm production went 
down still more, becaxise there was no change 
in conditions for farmers, so the Government 
raised the subsidy for packers again. Btill 
more cuts were made in farm output because 
of lack of profit, so the planners Increased 
the subsidy payments to packers still more. 

This may all sound rather ridiculous and 
fantastic, but it is exactly what happened. 
It also affords a good picture of the approach 
made by the planners to the problem. 

Not long ago it was suggested, as a means 
to increasing meat production, that the Gov¬ 
ernment take over and reopen some of the 
packing plants that were forced to close be¬ 
cause there were not enough animals pro¬ 
duced to keep them open. The approach 
with the subsidy money is along the same 
line. If one Important group loses money 
and is forced to cut production, the answer 
Is not to pay that group a subsidy, but give 
the money to somebody else. 

That is what has been going on for a long 
time, so that now packers can collect up to 
$3.40 a hundred pounds subsidy from the 
Government on some kinds of cattle, while 
the farmer gets a paltry 60 cents, and that 
amount only on certain classes. 

The producers and feeders of hogs get no 
subsidy, but the pork packer now can collect 
$1.70 a hundred pounds. The sheep raisers 
and feeders get no subsidy, but 95 cents Is 
paid to the packers on sheep they slaughter. 

Most farmers and packers do not believe in 
the subsidy, yet they fight to get more of it. 
That Is not hard to understand. They all 
pay part of the expense Involved through 
heavier taxation, and they cannot be blamed 
for wanting their share of the gravy. The 
real trouble lies in the fact that the farmer 
has so far not been able to get his share. 

Anything constructive done to turn pro¬ 
duction upward has been so insignificant that 
It Is hardly worth mentioning. When pork 
production was in the greatest slump in his¬ 
tory, the planners took occasion to announce 
a cut of $1.26 a hundred pounds In the 
floor price, effective October 1,1944, reducing 
It from $13.76, Chicago basis, to $12.60. It 
was emphasized that this price would be sup¬ 
ported for only a small percentage of certain 
weights of good to choice hogs. Long after it 
was too late to do any good for the current 
season, it was announced that the floor price 
would be raised back to $18 and that hogs up 
to 870 pounds would be supported at this 
price, instead of the 240-pound limit. lAter 
planners grudgingly agreed to support hogs 
up to 800 pounds, and Just reoen^ an¬ 
nounced all butcher hogs, regardleM of 
weight, would be eligible to the $18 0 iqn>ort 
price. Always, however, the good to choice 
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loopJioto WAf iniirted, thitmgh which it 
would he poMlhle to huf hogc below the floor 
level. 

The penny pinohlng whenever it eomee to 
giving the farmen a price conducive to war¬ 
time production, at the same time that oth¬ 
ers are fed generously at the Federal trough, 
is really the crux ot the present-day meat 
famine. 

Mr. MOR88. Mr. President. wiU the 
Senator from Kentucky yield? 

Mr. BARKUiY. I yield, but 1 do want 
to obtain a vote on the amendment as 
soon as possible. 

Mr. MORSE. I do not desire to par¬ 
ticipate in an extended discussion this 
afternoon on the meat situation, al¬ 
though at a later time, when other 
amendments are before the Senate. I do 
Intend to speak on the subject. Never¬ 
theless, I do not wish to vote on the 
pending amendment—and I assure the 
Senator I shall vote for the amendment— 
until there is inserted in the Record a 
point of view answering one point Just 
expressed by the distinguished Senator 
from Kentucky In regard to this m&tter 
of hog surplus. 

I am very glad the distinguished Sen¬ 
ator from Illinois [Mr. Brooks] made 
the statement ha made in regard to 
rationing points. I do not think we 
serve OPA well, or the objectives of OPA 
well, if we try to cover up the mistakes of 
OPA with a whitewash brush. I think 
a pretty big brush is being used on 
Capitol HiU these days in whitewashing 
what I think is an Inexcusable bungling 
of the meat situation in this country. 

To think that in time of war, when 
whole sections of the world are starving, 
and when for that matter at no time dur¬ 
ing the war has our own population had 
all the meat it was able to and should 
have consumed, an agency of the Gov¬ 
ernment should request our farmers to 
reduce by 16 percent their production of 
hogs. Such a program of scarcity was 
and is inexcusable. It does have a very 
direct bearing upon our whole ration- 
point policy. It seems to me that OPA 
has not taken into account to the degree 
it should the relation of ration points to 
meat production. When the distin¬ 
guished Senator from Kentucky, if I 
understand him correctly, speaks in de¬ 
fense of the handling of the so-called 
hog surplus, which was never a legitimate 
surplus In an economic sense, he raises 
his voice in defense of false economics. 
I say that because American consumers 
could have used the meat if they had 
been allowed to purchase It. To have 
applied the doctrine of economic scarcity 
in the midst of war, when we needed 
every single pound of meat we could get, 
shows how uncoordinated the policies of 
the Government agencies charged with 
our food policies have been. . 

I wi^ to point out something OPA 
overlooks too frequently, that the spend¬ 
ing of money for the necessities of life 
Is not inflationary. Money spent by 
American workers for more meat during 
the war would not have caused inflation 
but would have benefited ^ Nation and 
would have prevented what amounts to 
the waste of millions of pounds of meat 
by the p^lcy of the War.l^iod Admlnis- 
tratkm tmd OPA of urgh^ the nonpro- 
duction of pork by 16 percent. Time and 


time again there have been serious meat 
losses and financial losses suffered by 
fanners, packers, and consumers because 
OPA has been unwilling to adjust its ra¬ 
tion-point system to the realities of live¬ 
stock production. We have been served 
more false economies instead of more 
meat. 

I wish to state to the Senate—and it 
Involves a point I shall discuss at a 
later time—that several days ago, I sent 
to Mr. Bowles a telegram asking for a 
statement of his policy in regard to the 
handling of the western lamb situation. 

That telegram reads as follows: 

May 30, 1045. 

Hon. Chester Bowles, 

Administrator, Office of 
Price Administration, 

Washington, D. C.: 

Respectfully call your attention to fact 
that apparently OPA has taken no effective 
steps to date to prevent repetition of costly 
mistakes of past 2 years in regulations con¬ 
trolling marketing of Oregon lambs. OPA 
policies relating to Oregon lamb market have 
not only cost sheep producers of my State 
a great many thousands of dollars of losses 
during past 2 years but have resulted In 
large reduction In sisse of flocks of sheep in 
Oregon because sheep producers cannot con¬ 
tinue to take losses which OPA policies have 
forced upon them. You will recall that at 
close of lamb season last year you person¬ 
ally recognized in a conference held at Port¬ 
land Airport that OPA was mistaken in policy 
which It followed last year in respect to 
Oregon lamb situation. Your fairness and 
broad understanding manifested by state¬ 
ment which you released in Portland at time 
of that conference were very reassuring to 
sheep producers In my State. However, 
many communications which I am receiving 
from sheep producers In Oregon are to the 
effect that the same mistake in policy will 
he followed by OPA again this year unleas 
you take a hand in matter and see to It that 
policy which you put into effect at end of 
lamb season last year is put Into execution 
at beginning of lamb season this year which 
is now. The experts in your livestock di¬ 
vision recognize and I am sure will inform 
you that Oregon* lambs are so-called soft 
lambs which cannot stand shipment long 
distances and therefore must be slaughterefl 
In local slaughterhouses and for the most 
part consumed locally. Therefore respect¬ 
fully suggest that immediate consideration 
be given to advisability of either freeing 
entirely or reducing ration points In that 
region of country on lamb so that losses to 
lamb producers of lost 2 years will not bt 
repeated again this year. Unless OPA pro¬ 
ceeds without delay to treat Oregon lamb 
problem on an execeptional basis becafise ot 
type of lamb involved it not only will be 
guilty of gross injustice to Oregon lamb pro¬ 
ducers but also will be guilty in fact of Wast¬ 
ing millions of pounds of otherwise avail¬ 
able meat because history of Oregon lamb 
problem shows that unless OPA regnlatloiui 
are so modified as to meet this particular and 
exceptional regional meat situation the bulk 
of these lambs do not flow to market beoauae 
they cannot be sold at a reasonable profit. 
The result Is that they are held over week 
after week by producers in hope that eome- 
thlng will be done by your orgaiiiaation to 
relieve their situation until wben nothing is 
done final effect is that landM have Cbsmged 
into less desirable mutton with not only re¬ 
sulting financial loeees but meat losses as 
well. I appreciate fact that tt la desirable 
wherever possible for OPA to maintain uni¬ 
form policies but when those policies con¬ 
flict with laws of nature Itself then I think 
OPA shoifid reeognlm the j^ifsleal facts bon- 
oemad as well as principles of fairness and 
equity by treating Ineh oases on basis of 


their Individual merits and facts. I shall 
appreciate it very much if you will have 
prepared for me a memorandum as to what 
steps your organization is taking to meet 
Oregon lamb problem which now at begin¬ 
ning of marketing season is already critical. 
My colleague, the senior Senator of. Oregon. 
Senator Cordon, shares my views In this 
matter and joins In my request for report 
on matter. 

Wayne Morse. 

United States Senator. 

We have suffered great losses in the 
production of sheep in th6 West during 
the past 2 years because of OPA policies. 
Reliable statistics show that the reduc¬ 
tion in production of sheep varies from 
25 to 40 percent in various sections of 
the West. Next year it will be greater 
unless OPA is required to change its 
policies in regulating the sheep indus¬ 
try. 

For 2 years our sheepmen in the West 
have lost thousands and thousands and 
thousands of dollars because OPA ap¬ 
parently would not recognize the laws of 
nature and recognize that lamb in a very 
few days can change from profitable 
lamb Into unprofitable mutton. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Kentucky yield 
to me to ask a question? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Docs not the 
Senator from Oregon recall that that 
matter was solved here by the suggestion 
that when the lamb situation became 
acute, the lambing season be postponed 
for another couple of months? [Laugh¬ 
ter.! 

Mr. MORSE. Yes; that sounds like 
them. But I want the Record to show 
that last September, at a conference at 
the airport in Portland, Oreg., Mr. 
Bowles admitted that their handling of 
the lamb situation last year in my State 
was a serious mistake, and he then gave 
assurance that something would be done 
to prevent its happening again. I have 
called upon him to make good on that 
assurance, and to this hour I have not 
heard from him. I now notify him from 
the floor of the Senate that the lamb sea¬ 
son in Oregon is on, some lambs are ready 
for market, and we in that section of the 
country want to know what he is going 
to do about it. Is he again to cost the 
sheepmen of my State and of the West 
generally great financial losses or is ho 
going to proceed to recognize that wo 
have to approach the western lamb situ¬ 
ation from the standpoint of ration 
points? He should either reduce them 
or lift them entirely, in order to avoid 
the great loss that is going to be suf¬ 
fered unless the Jambs are allowed to 
go to market and the consumers in that 
region are encouraged to buy them. 

So far as I am concerned. I am going 
alonf: with the objectives of the OPA, but 
I am not going to whitewash OPA's bun¬ 
gling. and I think the time has come to 
ask OPA to make clear what its policy is 
going to be In regard to the Nation’s 

mpfit Dt*obl61X16. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I am 
not attempting to whitewash OPA or 
anybody else. I have never brought a 
whitewash brush into the Benate on be¬ 
half of anybody. Even though we may 
admit that the policy of OPA In regard 
to hogs was a mistake, it was a mistake 
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because of their attempt to increase the 
price to the hog producers, namely, the 
farmers all over the United States. 

I do not wish to go into any further 
details about this matter. I hope we can 
get a vote on the pending amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the amendment 
on page 1, line 5. 

Mr. mCKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
what is the amendment? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will state the amendment. 

The Tjcgislativb Clerk. In section 1, 
page 1, line 5, after the word “substitut¬ 
ing’*, it is proposed to strike out “Decem¬ 
ber 31,1946’* and insert “June 30, 1946’*, 
so as to make the section read: 

That section 1 (to) of the Emergency Price 
Control Act of 1942, as amended, is amended 
by striking out "June 30, 1946" and substi¬ 
tuting "June 30, 1946." 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 
2, page 1. line 8. after the word “sub¬ 
stituting**, to strike out “December 31. 
1946’* and Insert “June 30,1946’’, so as to 
make the section read: 

Sec. 2. Section 6 of the Stabilization Act of 
1942, ns amended, is amended by striking out 
"June 30, 1946" and substituting "June 30, 
1946." 

The amendment was agreed to. 

DECORATION AND CITATION OF LT, 

COMDR. EDWARD JOSEPH HICKEY, JR., 

UNITED STATES NAVAL RESERVE 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, the Sen¬ 
ate will be interested to know that the 
son of Edward J. Hickey, Journal Clerk 
of the Senate, and Acting Parliamen¬ 
tarian in the absence of Mr. Charles L. 
Watkins, has made a distinguished rec¬ 
ord for himself as lieutenant commander 
in the Navy. He has been presented 
with the Bronze Star Medal, and I shall 
at this time read his citation. It is as 
follows: 

The President of the United States takes 
pleasure In presenting the Bronze Star Medal 
to Lt. Comdr. Edward Joseph Hickey, Jr., 
United States Naval Reserve, for service as 
set forth In the following citation: 

"For meritorious achievement as a member 
of the staff of the Commander Seventh Am¬ 
phibious Force operating against enemy Jap¬ 
anese forces In the Pacific war area from 
July 1943, to February 1946.' As a member 
of the training section of the staff during 
the beginning of the operations, Lieutenant 
Commander Btlckey coordinated and stand¬ 
ardized the amphibious training procedures 
for maximum effectiveness against enemy- 
held bases extending from southeastern New 
Guinea through the Bismarck Archipelago 
and Molucca Islands to Leyte and Luzon in 
the PhUlpplnes. As flag secretary, he han¬ 
dled with exceptional skill and efficiency 
many important administrative problems 
and, by his outstanding devotion to duty, 
contributed essentially to the success of 
these major amphibian operations. His gal¬ 
lant service throughout a period of intensive 
and sustained action reflects the highest 
credit upon Lieutenant Commander Hickey 
and the United States naval service." 

For the President; 

Jabczs Forrsstal, 
Secretary of the Navy. 

Mr. President, I wish to take this oc¬ 
casion to extend congratulations to Mr. 
Hickey, our efficient and most accom¬ 
modating Journal Clerk, and also, 


through him, on behalf of myself and of 
the other Members of the Senate, to ex¬ 
tend our congratulations to his son on 
the occasion of his being presented this 
medal and accorded this citation. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, inas¬ 
much as our efficient Journal Clerk does 
not have the privilege of the floor, I take 
the liberty of making vicarious reply to 
the congratulations of the Senator from 
Massachusetts, by thanking him on be¬ 
half of Mr. Hickey for calling this out¬ 
standing service of his son to the atten¬ 
tion of the Senate and of the country. 

Mr. President, I also join with the Sen¬ 
ator from Massachusetts, the chairman 
of the Committee on Naval Affairs, in 
congratulating Mr. Hickey and his son 
upon their outstanding services, and for 
his contribution and that of his son 
to the def ense o f our country. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, may I 
Join with the Senator from Massachu¬ 
setts and the distinguished majority 
leader in congratulations to our Journal 
Clerk and to his son? They have 
brought credit not only to themselves, 
but I feel that in a way they have added 
credit to the Senate of the United States. 
ADDITIONAL SAFEGUARDS TO SHIP RADIO 
COMMUNICATIONS SERVICE 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent for the present con¬ 
sideration of House bill 3267, which is 
on the calendar. The House bill is iden¬ 
tical with calendar No. 315, Senate bill 
1024, which was introduced by me at the 
request of the Navy. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be stated by title for the infor¬ 
mation of the Senate. 

The Legislative Clerk. A bill (H. R. 
3267) to further extend the effectiveness 
of the act approved December 17, 1941, 
relating to additional safeguards to the 
radio communications service of ships o! 
the United States, as amended, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, I under¬ 
stand the bill simply extends the present 
provision of law for a further period of 
time. Am I correct in my understand¬ 
ing? 

Mr. WALSH. The Senator is correct. 
Unless the bill Is enacted into law, the 
present provision of law dealing with 
radio communications will expire on July 
1. The bill merely extends the effective¬ 
ness of the act for the duration of the 
war. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
Senator from Massachusetts for the pres¬ 
ent consideration of the House bill? 

There being no objection, the bill 
(H. R. 3267) was considered, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With¬ 
out Objection, Senate bill 1024 will be 
indefinitely postponed. 

DISSOLUTION OF CERTAIN SUBSIDIARIES 

OP THE RECONSTRUCTION FINANCE 

CORPORATION 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, there 
Is on the calendar a measure. Senate 
Joint Resolution 65, which was imani- 
mously reported from the Committee on 
Banking and Currency, in effect abolish¬ 


ing certain subsidiary corporations of the 
RFC. It is desirable that the measute 
be enacted into law as soon as possible, 
and I ask unanimous consent for imme- 
.diate consideration of the joint resolu¬ 
tion at t his tim e. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, I will state that I 
have made such inquiries as I can con¬ 
cerning the proposed piece of legislation, 
and I find no objection to it in its present 
form. I have been disturbed, however, 
by a rumor that some amendments to the 
joint resolution are to be offered. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That rumor is with¬ 
out foundation, I will say to the Senator 
fiom Maine. No amendment will be 
offered. 

Mr. WAGNER. No amendment will be 
offered. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the present considera¬ 
tion of the joint resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the joint resolu¬ 
tion (8. J. Res. 65) to transfer to the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation the 
functions, powers, duties, and records of 
certain corporations, which had been 
reported from the Committee on Banking 
and Currency with amendments, on page 
1, line 9, after the words “administered 
by’’, to strike out “the board of directors 
of” and at the end of the joint resolution 
to add two new sections 2 and 3, so as to 
make the joint resolution read: 

Resolved, etc., That, notwithstanding any 
other provision of law, all functions, powers, 
duties, and authority of the corporations 
hereinafter designated are hereby transferred, 
together with all their documents, books of 
account, records, assets, and liabilities of 
every kind and nature, to Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, and shall be performed, 
exercised, and administered by that Corpora¬ 
tion in the same manner and to the same 
extent and effect as if originally vested in 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation, and the 
designated corporations are hereby dissolved: 
Defense Plant Corporation, Metals Reserve 
Company, Rubber Reserve Company, the De¬ 
fense Supplies Corporation, created by Re¬ 
construction Finance Corporation pursuant 
to the act of June 26, 1940 (64 Stat. 672), 
and Disaster Loan Corporation, created by 
the act of February 11, 1037 (60 Stat. 10). 
are hereby designated as the corporations to 
which this joint resolution applies. 

Sec. 2. The Reconstruction Finance Corpo¬ 
ration shall assume and be subject to aU lia¬ 
bilities. whether arising out of contract or 
otherwise, of the corporations dissolved by 
this joint resolution. No suit, action, or 
other proceeding lawfuUy commenced by or 
against any of such corporations shall abate 
by reason of the enactment of this joint reso¬ 
lution, but the court, on motion or supple¬ 
mental petition filed at any time within 12 
months after the date of such enactment, 
showing a necessity for the survival of such 
suit, action, or other proceeding to obtain a 
determination of the questions involved, may 
allow the same to be maintained by or against 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 

Szo. 3. This joint resolution shall take 
effect on July 1, 1945. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION 

Mr. BARBXiEY. I move that the Sen¬ 
ate proceed to the consideration of execu* 
tive business. 
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The motidii was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business. 

BXaOV T I V B MBS8AOB9 BEFBRBSD 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be« 
fore the Senate messages from the Presi¬ 
dent of the United States submitting 
sundry nominations* which were referred 
to the aj^ropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, see 
the end of Senate proceedings.) 
BX B C ir nv s reports of c^oidMrrrsBs 

The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted; 

By Mr. OBOBOX, from the Committee on 
Foreign Relations: 

Monnett B. Davif, of Colorado, now my 
peraonal representative to Denmark, with the 
rank of Minister, to be 3Bnvoy Extraordinary 
and Minister Plenlpotentlaxy to Denmark; 

Pa\il H. AUlng. of Oonnectlout. a foreign- 
service officer of class 2, to act as dlplomatio 
agent at Tangier, Morocco; 

Robert Roasow, Jr., of Indiana, to be a 
foreign-service officer of dam 8, a vice consul 
of career, and a secretary in the dlplomatio 
service; 

Lynn W. Franklin, of Maryland, now a 
foreign-service officer of class 8 and a eecre- 
tary In the diplomatic service, to be also a 
consul general; and 

Theodore C. Achilles, of the District of 
Colxunbla, now a foreign-service officer of 
class 4 and a secretary In the diplomatic 
service, to be also a consul. 

By Mr. McKELLAB, from the Committee 
on Post Offices and Post Roads: 

Sundry postmasters. 

CONFIRMATIONS OF NOMINATIONS OF 

JOHN B. LYNCH, JR.. AND WENDELL 

MCHENRY, JR. 

Mr, WALSH. Mr. President, the Presi¬ 
dent has today sent to the Senate cer¬ 
tain nominations in the Navy. I ask 
unanimous consent that the rule be sus¬ 
pended in respect to two midshipmen 
who have been nominated by the Presi¬ 
dent to be ensigns. These two young 
men. John E. Lynch. Jr., and Wendell 
McHenry, Jr., have already been con¬ 
firmed by the Senate to be ensigns 
through the regular nominations sub¬ 
mitted of midshipmen entitled to be pro¬ 
moted. They failed in their physical 
examinations to qualify for line of&cers 
In the Navy, and the President has now 
nominated them to be assistant pay¬ 
masters In the Navy, with the rank of 
ensi^. As this is their graduation day, 
and since after today they will neither 
be ensigns nor midshipmen unless their 
nominations are immediately confirmed, 
I ask the unusual privilege of having the 
rule suspended, and the nominations of 
these two young men immediately con¬ 
firmed. 

The FEIESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the Sen¬ 
ator from Massachusetts for the imme¬ 
diate consideration of the two nomina¬ 
tions? The Chair hears none, and the 
nominations will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read the nomina¬ 
tions of John E. Lynch. Jr., and Wendell 
McHenry, Jr., to be assistant paymasters 
in the Navy, with the rank of ensign, 
from the eth day of June 1245. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With¬ 
out objection, the nominations are con¬ 
firmed. 


Mi*. WALSH. I ask that the other 
nomingtions today submitted by the 
President be referred to the Committee 
on Naval Affairs. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With¬ 
out objection, the nominations will be 
referred to the Committee on Naval Af¬ 
fairs. 

If there be no further reports of com¬ 
mittees, the clerk will state the nom¬ 
inations on the Executive Calendar. 

POSTMASTERS 

The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations of postmasters. 

Mr. BARKLEY. On behalf of the dis¬ 
tinguished senior Senator from Tennes¬ 
see, our distinguished President pro tem¬ 
pore. chairman of the Committee on Post 
Offices and Post Roads, and acting chair¬ 
man of the Committee on Appropria¬ 
tions, I ask unanimous consent that the 
nominations of postmasters be con¬ 
firmed en bloc. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With¬ 
out objection, the nominations are con¬ 
firmed en bloc. 

That completes the calendar. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I ask that the Presi- 
dent be Immediately notified of all nom¬ 
inations this day confirmed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With¬ 
out objection, the President will be noti¬ 
fied forthwith. 

RECESS 

Mr. BARKLEY. As in legislative ses¬ 
sion, I move that the Senate take a re¬ 
cess until la o’clock noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 
o’clock and 18 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
took a recess until tomorrow, Thursday, 
June 7,1945, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive nominations received by the 
Senate June 6 (legislative day of June 
4), 1945: 

In the Navt 


The following-named midshipmen to be aa- 
ilstant paymasters In the Navy, with the 
rank of ensign, from the 6th day of June 
1945: 

John E. Lynch. Jr. 

WendeU McHenry. Jr. „ ^ 

Lt. (Jg) Elbert W. King. D C., United 
States Naval Reserve, to be an assistant den¬ 
tal surgeon In the Navy, with the rank of 
lieutenant (Junior grade), to rank from the 
Ist day of May 1944. 

Ensign Everett A. Malcom, United States 
Navy, to be an assistant paymaster In the 
Navy, with the rank of ensign, to rank from 
the 7th day of February 1941. 

Enalgn Hortsel F. McCue. Al,.United States 
Naval Reserve, to be an ensign In the Navy, 
to rank from the leth day of November 1948. 

Tkt nrw ISABTNK COOVa 


<loI Ray A. Robinson to be a brigadier 
general In the Marine Corps, for temporary 
iwrvlce, from the 2d day of April 1948. 

Col William C. James to be a brigadier 
general In the Marine c:k)rpe, for temporary 
lervlce, from the 3l8t day of July 1944. 

col. William O. Brice to be a brigadier 
general In the Marine Corps, for tempowry 
■^Ice, from the 85tb day of January 1945. 


PosTMAonka 

The following-named persons to be post¬ 
masters: 

Hulon McOraw, Anderson, Ala. Office be¬ 
came Presidential July 1, 1943. 


Charles W. Jordan, Roanoke, Ala., In place 
of J. A. Brittain, resigned. 

nxmoxs 

Earl Allen, Oakford, Ill. Office became 
Preeldential July 1, 1944. 

Henry W. Roehrkasee, Bed Bud, HI., in place 
of Albert Schrleber, retired. 

INOIAMA 

Joseph T. Patrick, Carbon, Xnd., in place of 
B, P. Downing, transferred. 

MICHIGAN 

Milton C. Kibler, MarshaU, Mich., In place 
of Thomas Johnson, transferred. 

MINNESOTA 

Gust A. Oberg, Deerwood, Minn., in place 
of J. A. Oberg, removed. 

Missisexppi 

Annie B. McKay, Dossvllle, Miss. Office be¬ 
came Presidential July 1, 1943. 

MXSSOUBX 

J. Ralph Brown. Patton, Mo. Office be¬ 
came Presidential July 1, 1944. 

OHIO 

James L. May. Mineral Ridge, Ohio, In place 
of James Woodward, removed. 

Charles W. Kaiser, New PhUadelphla, Ohio, 
In place of John Maurer, deceased. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

John C. Dunlap, Cherry Tree, Pa., In place 
of R. A. Murphy, resigned. 

WEST vnoxNiA 

Lula M. Morton, Rand, W. Va., In place of 
B. C. Huff, resigned. 

CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate, June 6 (legislative day of 
June 4), 1945: 

Appointments in the Navy 

TO be assistant paymasters in the Navy, 
with rank of ensign, from June 8, 1945: 

John S. Lynch, Jr. 

Wendell McHenry, Jr. 

POSTMASTElUi 

ILLINOIS 

Donald E. Palmer, Harvard. 

Fred H. MUler. Northbrook. 

Charles R. Wilson, Virginia. 

NEW MEXICO 

Agnes R. Avila, Taos. 

VIRGINIA 

Claude A. Reynolds, Meadows of Dsn. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wei)Ni:si)ay, June 6, 1915 

The House met at 11 o'clock a. m. 

Rev. Bernard Braskamp, D. D., pastor 
of the Gunton Temple Memorial Presby¬ 
terian Ciiurcii, Washington, D. C., offered 
the foUawine prayer: 

O Thou who didst guard and protect us 
during: the hours of the night, we pray 
that Thou wilt guide and provide for us 
during the hours of the day. Enrich us 
with the tokens of Thy everlasting favor 
find the blessedness of Thy abounding 
grace, whereby we may enjoy the com¬ 
forts, undergo the cares, endure the 
trials, and perform the duties of life as 
becometh the sons of Qod. 

Enlighten our minds with a knowledge 
of ’Thy truth, and may we desire what 
Thou dost promise and will to do what 
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Thou dost command. May Thy spirit 
take possession of our souls—a presence 
to purify, a light to lead, and a loveliness 
to transfigure us into Thy likeness. 

Grant that our President, our Speaker, 
and all the Members of this legislative 
body may be blessed with a clear vision 
of Thy wise and holy will and a coura¬ 
geous desire to carry out Thy plans and 
purposes for the building cf a world in 
which there shall be righteousness and 
peace. 

We seek Thy blessings through the 
merits and mediation of the Christ our 
Saviour. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of 
yesterday was read and approved. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

The SPEAKER. The Chair suggests 
to Members that the House is rather 
pressed for time today in the considera¬ 
tion of the Bretton Woods bill. The 
Chair therefore will not recognize Mem¬ 
bers to proceed for 1 minute. 

Mr. MAY asked and was given per¬ 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include an address by Gen. 
Omar N. Bradley, commanding general 
of the Twelfth Army Group, delivered 
yesterday to the graduating class of the 
United States Military Academy at West 
Point. 

Mr. ROE of Maryland asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Record and to include an editorial 
from the Baltimore Sun of June 6. 

Mr. PHHiBIN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks In the 
Record in two instances, in the first to 
Include an editorial from the Boston 
Globe of recent date and in the second 
to include three articles from the New 
York Herald Tribune with reference to 
veterans' matters. 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker. I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Record and include an 
address delivered by Admiral Vickery be¬ 
fore the New York Metropolitan Section 
of the Society of Naval Architects and 
Marine Engineers at the Downtown Ath¬ 
letic Club in New York City on the 
subject The Adaptability of Postwar 
Service of United States Maritime Com¬ 
mission C-Type and Victory-Type Ships. 
Notwithstanding the fact that the speech 
is estimated to take three and one-third 
pages of the Record, at a cost of $173.40, 
I ask that it may be included in the 
Record. 

The SPEAKER. Notwithstanding the 
additional cost and without objection, 
the request is granted. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BRYSON asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and to include a newspaper ar¬ 
ticle on the death of Alton P. Tlsdel, 
Superintendent of Documents at the 
Government Printing Office. 

Mr. LUDLOW asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record In two instances, in one to in* 
elude a letter written by him to Secretary 
of War Stimson and in the other to in¬ 
clude an article written by James X 
DissettS;_ 

Mr. BEFPERNAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 


Record and to include a letter from Max 
Abelman, secretary to the board of the 
Brooklyn Jewish Hospital, received from 
MaJ. Theodore Barnett, former resident 
physician of that hospital. 

Mr. MASON asked and was given per¬ 
mission to extend his own remarks in the 
Record and include an editorial from the 
Washington Times-Herald of yesterday. 

Mr. JENKINS asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record. 

Mr. HOEVEN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and to include a newspaper 
clipping. 

Mr. LeFEVRE asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and to Include a letter with re¬ 
gard to the peace conference and the 
signers of the letter. 

Mr. HOPE asked and was given per¬ 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Record. 

Mr. RICH asked and was given per¬ 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Record and to include 
a statement entitled “Will the CIO Pro¬ 
hibit Employers From Taking Jobs Away 
From the Veterans?” which appeared in 
this morning’s Times-Herald. 

APPROPRIATION FOR CHILDREN’S BU¬ 
REAU. DEPARTMENT OP LABOR, IISCAL 

YEAR 1945 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration under the 
rules of the House of House Joint Reso¬ 
lution 212, making a supplemental ap¬ 
propriation for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1945, for the Children’s Bureau, 
Department of Labor, and for other pux- 
poses. 

The Clerk read the title of the reso¬ 
lution. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, this allows the Fed¬ 
eral Security Board to anticipate the 
amount which will be required to meet 
the July 1 Installment for old-age pen¬ 
sion payments out of the 1946 appropria- 
ations. 

By this means we advance money to 
the States so that they may allocate 
it to the localities in time. It also con¬ 
tains a provision tor child welfare in 
coiuiection with the wives of veterans. 
Two million two hundred thousand dol¬ 
lars for the month of June 1945 has 
been estimated to meet the deficiency. 
This money also has to be available for 
allocation to the States before the 10th 
of June. 1 can see nothing for the com¬ 
mittee or the House to do but to go along 
with it. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis¬ 
souri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Joint resolution be considered In the 
House as in Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis¬ 
souri? 

There was no objection. 


The Clerk read the Joint resolution, 
as follows: 

Resolved, etc.. That the following sums 
are hereby appropriated, out of any money 
In the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
namely: 

Department Labor 

children's BURIAU 

Grants to States for emergency maternity 
and infant care (national defense): An addi¬ 
tional amount for fiscal year 1946 for "Grants 
to States for emergency maternity and in¬ 
fant care (national defense)," Including the 
objects under this head in the Labor-Federal 
Security Appropriation Act, 1945, $2,200,000. 

Federal Sscuritt Agency 

SOCIAL BECITRITT BOARD 

Grants to States for old-age assistance, 
aid to dependent children, and aid to the 
blind; and grants to States for unemploy¬ 
ment compensation administration: Such 
sums as may be necessary for making for 
the first quarter of the fiscal year 1946 (1) 
grants to States for assistance to aged needy 
Individuals, needy dependent children, and 
needy individuals Who are blind, as author¬ 
ized In titles I. TV. and X, respectively, of 
the Social Security Act approved August 14, 
1925, as amended, and (2) grants to States 
for unemployment compensation adminis¬ 
tration; Provided, That the obligations In¬ 
curred and expenditures mode lor each of 
such purposes under the authority of this 
joint resolution shall be charged to any ap¬ 
propriations therefor In the Labor-Federal 
Security Appropriation Act, 1946. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Speak¬ 
er, this resolution continues the greate.st 
philanthropy ever undertaken by any 
nation. 

It provides for the security and com¬ 
fort of old age, for the care and nurture 
of childhood, for the safety and assur¬ 
ance of motherhood, and for the main¬ 
tenance and respect of the unemployed. 
The bill embodies in Its brief and stereo¬ 
typed language the most elementary of 
the “four freedoms” so graphically out¬ 
lined by President Roosevelt—freedom 
from want. 

When Franklin Roosevelt came to the 
Presidency he found the unattached 
aged dependent on the poorhouse and 
grudging local alms; he found homeless 
children in neglect and destitution; he 
found a high rate of infant and maternity 
mortality; and he found millions of un¬ 
employed walking the streets without 
bread for their families. 

One of his first official acts was his 
message to Congress urging the enact¬ 
ment of legislation which is the basis and 
authorization of the appropriation car¬ 
ried in the pending resolution. And 
through the entire course of hla con¬ 
tinuing administrations he emphasized 
and reaffirmed his faith in these activi¬ 
ties bringing health and comfort and 
security to the Nation and Its dependents. 

The resolution appropriates $2,200,000 
for the remainder of the fiscal year of 
1945, providing also for the advance obli¬ 
gation of two pending appropriations 
for medical, nursing, and maternity and 
Infant care, including prenatal and post¬ 
natal service, for the wives and infants 
of enlisted men In the armed forces. It 
is Impossible to even approximate the 
advantages accruing from this stand¬ 
ardized service to the families of our 
fighting men—and the increased morale 
of our men overseas and at remote sta- 
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tlons, reassuFed in the knowledge that 
their wives and children back home were 
receiving the best care and hospitallaa* 
tlon to be secured inywhere in the world. 
And that Is exactly what we are provid*^ 
ing for them In this resolution. 

The resolution also makes permissible 
for the remainder of the current fiscal 
year, the obligation of appropriations in 
the sum of $419,000 for grants to the 
State for old-age assistance, dependent 
children, and aid to the blind. It fur¬ 
ther apportions $32,000 to supplement 
the annual fund for grants to the 
States for unemployment-compensation 
administration. 

There is no additional appropriation 
Involved. The allocation deals solely 
with moneys to be appropriated in the 
regular appropriation bill now pending in 
the Senate. 

Mr. Speaker, as there is no request for 
additional time for debate, I move the 
previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The Joint resolution was ordered to be 
engrossed and read a third time, was 
read the third time, and passed, and 
a motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

COMMITTEB ON RIVERS AND HARBORS 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker. I offer 
a privileged resolution. House Resolution 
286, from the Committee on Accounts, 
and ask for its Immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol¬ 
lows: 

Resolved, That effective June 1, 1945, the 
expenses of -conducting the study and in¬ 
vestigation authorieed by House Resolution 
256 of the Beventy-ninth Congress incurred 
by the Committee on Rivers and Harbors act¬ 
ing as a whole or by subcommittee, not to 
exceed $10,000, including expenditures for the 
employment of experts, and clerical, steno¬ 
graphic, and other assistants shall he paid 
out of the contingent fund of the House on 
vouchers authorlsBed by such committee, 
signed by the chairman thereof, and ap¬ 
proved by the Committee on Accounts. 

SBC. 2. The official stenographers to com¬ 
mittees may be used at all hearings held in 
the District of Columbia unless otherwUe 
officially engaged. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

OOMMITTEX ON THE TERRITORIES 

Mr. CXICHRAN. Mr. Speaker. I offer 
a privileged resolution. House Resolution 
286, from the Committee on Accounts, 
and ask for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol¬ 
lows: 

Resolved, That tffeotiva JUna 1. 1946, the 
expenses oi conducting the study and inves¬ 
tigation authoriaed by House Resolution 286 
of the Seventy-ninth Congress incurred by 
the Committee on Territories, acting as a 
whole by subcommittee, not to exceed 
$20,000, including expenditures for the em¬ 
ployment of everts, and clerical, steno¬ 
graphic, and other aseistante Hudl be paid 
out of the emtingent fund of the House cm 
vouchers authertoed by auCh committee, 
signed by the chairman thereof, and ap¬ 
prove by the Committee on Aooounts. 

sac. a. The olBeiat stenogr^ihers to com- 
mitteea may be used at aU hearings held In 
the Dtotrlet of Golutnbia tmlesa otherwise 
officially engaged. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


BUZABSTH MILLARD 

Air. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
a privileged resolution. House Resolu¬ 
tion 282, from the Committee on Ac¬ 
counts, and ask for its immediate con^ 
sideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol¬ 
lows: 

Resolved, That there shall be paid out of 
the contingent fund of the House to Eliza¬ 
beth BfUlard, wife of William C. MiUard. late 
an employee of the House, an amount equal 
to 6 months* salary at the rate he was re¬ 
ceiving at the time of his death, and an 
additional amount not to exceed $260 toward 
defraying the funeral expenses of the said 
William C. Millard. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

BRETTON WOODS AGREEMENTS ACT 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the further con¬ 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 3314) to pro¬ 
vide for the participation of the United 
States in the International Monetary 
Fund and the International Bank for Re¬ 
construction and Development. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill H. R. 3314. with 
Mr. Lanham in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair states 
for the Information of the Committee 
that when the Committee rose yesterday 
at the conclusion of the debate the gen¬ 
tleman from Kentucky [Mr. Spence] had 
consumed 2 hours and 3 minutes and the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Wol¬ 
cott] had consumed 2 hours and 3 min¬ 
utes, so the time has been equally used 
to tins point in the debate. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, may I 
say in regard to the division of the time 
that we have agreed upon a dead line 
this afternoon at which the general de¬ 
bate shall be discontinued. The time 
runs not only during the debate but in 
the interspaces of time between the 
debate. Any delay In the debate short¬ 
ens the time just that much. We have 
endeavored to give all who have request¬ 
ed time an opportunity to present their 
views, but under the conditions that pre¬ 
vail we do not know how many can be 
accommodated and just how much time 
can be consumed in debate. I want the 
Members to know that, and I want them 
to know that their names have been list¬ 
ed, and time has been allotted to them. 

Already some 20 minutes have been 
consumed which might otherwise have 
been devoted to debate. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman Irom 
Indiana [Mr. Hallxck]. 

Air. HAUiECK. Mr. Chairman, on 
yesterday a special election was held in 
the Second Montana District to fill the 
vacancy caused by the death of our late 
colleague, Hon. Jim OXkmnor. The 
campaign was waged on the basis of na¬ 
tional issues which were folly debated 
and reported in the press. Addresses 
were made over the radio in order that 
the people of the Second Alontana Dis¬ 
trict be further informed as to the is¬ 


sues and the stand of the candidates on 
the issues. The argument for supporting 
the new President was constantly beard. 
There was no indulgence in personalities. 

But at about midnight last night the 
Democratic candidate conceded defeat 
and Westey d*Ewart, of Wilsall, Mont., 
the Republican candidate, has won de¬ 
cisively. It is well to bear in mind that 
this district in the 1944 election went 
Democratic by almost 10,000 votes. 
Likewise, it should be noted that the 
figures, insofar as the votes of yesterday 
are concerned. Indicate a very heavy vote 
was recorded for a special election. 

The Republican victory in Montana is 
doubly significant. First, we on our side 
have recaptured a district which has 
been heavily Democratic in the last seven 
congressional elections. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Indiana has expired. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for one 
additional minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALIjECK. Mr. Chairman, sec¬ 
ondly the result confirms once more 
America’s rededication to the funda¬ 
mentals of orderly constitutional gov¬ 
ernment. to a two-party government, 
balanced and guided by a strong inde¬ 
pendent Congress. It is clear evidence 
^hat the people are turning to the Re¬ 
publican Party and its policies for lead¬ 
ership and guidance. In this special 
election, the first, except for the Virginia 
election a few months ago. where the 
resuP. was a foregone conclusion, called 
since the 1844 Presidential balloting, the 
voters of Montana have forecast next 
year’s political weather—a Republican 
Congress in 1946. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Indiana has again ex¬ 
pired. 

Mr. SPENCE. Air. Chairman, it seems 
to me we have heard many similar state¬ 
ments from the other side in the last year 
and the preceding year. But they did 
not forebode the results which they 
claim. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentle¬ 
man from California [Air. OutlanoI. 

OBJECnONB AND OBJECTORS TO THE BRETTON 
WOODS AGREEMENTS 

Mr. OUTLAND. Mr. Chairman, it is 
obvious that the sentiment of the Ameri¬ 
can people is overwhelmingly in favor of 
Congress adopting the Bretton Woods 
proposals. From all over the Nation have 
come lettri’s and telegrams pleading with 
us that we take this concrete step for¬ 
ward in international economic coopera¬ 
tion The action of our Banking and 
Currency Committee in reporting the bill 
favorably by the vote of 23 to 3 is evi¬ 
dence that we in Congress are g<^ng to 
follow the sentiments of our people in 
this matter. 

But what about the objections that 
have been raised to this measure? And 
what about those who are the objectors? 
In American democracy there is always 
the opportunity for all sides to be heard, 
and the case of the Bretton Woods agree¬ 
ments is no exception. Many honest and 
sincere people have opposed the adoption 
of these agreements on grounds that they 
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consider to be adequate. In some cases 
these objections have come from the last 
remnants of the isolationists, in others 
from old-time economists whp bow down 
at the shrine of Adam Smith and a com¬ 
pletely laissez faire economy. The most 
publicized and probably the most intelli- 
gent opposition has come from the Amer¬ 
ican Bankers Association. It is my pur¬ 
pose this afternoon to attempt to sum¬ 
marize the principal objections that have 
been raised to the Bretton Woods Act. to 
refute these objections, and to show that 
they have been magnified out of all pro¬ 
portion. Certainly they do not consti¬ 
tute evidence for us in this Congress to 
turn down the taking of this vital step 
in international cooperation. 

Probably the most continuous and the 
best organized opposition has come from 
the American Bankers Association. In 
their publication Practical International 
Financial Organization Through Amend¬ 
ments to Bretton Woods Proposals, pub¬ 
lished February 1. 1945, this association 
outlines frankly its objections to the bank 
and to the fund as recommended by our 
delegates. I was most gratihed, there¬ 
fore. to see the statement by the presi¬ 
dent of that association, Mr. Burgess, in 
which he stated that the new bill was a 
considerable improvement, and had met 
many of the objections of that organiza¬ 
tion. In view of the fact that such wide 
circulation has been given to the publi¬ 
cation of the ABA report, however, I 
thought it would be of benefit to the 
Members of this House if I discussed 
some of the objections that had been 
raised. I repeat. I am gratified that 
many of these objections have now been 
met. 

Before doing so. however. I should like 
to point out that in the past the Ameri¬ 
can Bankers Association has objected 
to many financial reforms in this coun¬ 
try which we now take for granted. Be¬ 
cause such strenuous objections have 
been raised in the past to measures which 
are now looked upon as beneficial for the 
great mass of the American people. I ven¬ 
ture to express the opinion that in years 
to'come. when the wisdom of the Bretton 
Woods proposals has been demonstrated, 
the American Bankers Association will 
realize that its present fears were un¬ 
founded. and that it, too. will come to 
appreciate the importance of the Inter¬ 
national Bank and Stabilization Fund in 
the whole picture of world economy. Let 
me be specific about these objections to 
past financial reforms. 

(A) POSTAL SAYINOS 

Postal savings was established in the 
United States by legislation enacted on 
June 25. 1910. *‘after nearly 40 years of 
discussion of postal savings in the United 
States, during which time 8 Post¬ 
masters General had urged the estab¬ 
lishment of postal-savings banks; after 
80 bills had been introduced in Congress 
for this purpose: after all political par¬ 
ties had advocated such a system in their 
platforms: and after Presidents Roose¬ 
velt and Taft had urged the establish¬ 
ment of a Postal Savings System—see 
the Postal Savings System of the United 
States. American Bankers Association 
Committee on Banking Studies, at 
page 7. 


Both before the establishment of the 
Postal Savings System and virtually to 
the 'present time, the American Bankers 
Association has officially opposed Postal 
Savings in general or particular phases 
of its operation. 

The American Bankers Association 
opposed the establishment of postal sav¬ 
ings banks, condemning it as unwise: 

It Is the sense of this association that we 
should condemn in unqualified terms the 
proposition for the establishment of postal- 
savings banks. (Proceedings. American 
Bankers Association. 1909, p. 252.) 

The savings bank division resolved 
that—— 

It deprecates the agitation for an enlarged 
system of postal savings banking paying an 
increased rate of interest, and hereby protests 
against any legislation to that end. (Pro¬ 
ceedings, Commercial and Financial Chron¬ 
icle. 1021, p. 198.) 

The committees on Federal legislation 
opposed the Steenerson bill—to amend 
the postal-savings law by increasing the 
maximum deposit and the rate of interest 
to be paid to depositors—and adopted 
a motion to ^‘oppose any increase in the 
powers of the Postal Savings System in¬ 
cluding the rate of interest which they 
pay and disfavor any compromise with 
the proponents of the Steenerson bill by 
which the existing powers of postal-sav¬ 
ings banks be in any respect enlarged.’* 
(Proceedings. Commercial and Financial 
Chronicle. 1922. p. 119.) 

As late as December 1935, the asso¬ 
ciation passed a resolution condemning 
as inequitable the “competition of the 
Postal Savings System with privately 
owned banks through the relatively high 
Interest rate and liberal interest priv¬ 
ileges allowed its depositors.” (Pro¬ 
ceedings. Commercial and Financial 
Chronicle. 1935, p. 39.) 

(B) GUARANTY OF BANK DEPOSITS BY THE 
FEDERAL GOV£R«VMENT 

The demands for Insurance of de¬ 
posits were virtually as old as that for 
establishment of a Postal Savings Sys¬ 
tem. The American Bankers Associa¬ 
tion has at all times opposed the insti¬ 
tution of a deposit guaranty system, 
and the establishment of the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation by the 
Banking Act of 1933 was insufficient to 
quell the opposition of the association. 

The American Bankers Association 
successfully resisted all early attempts 
to guarantee deposits. Its legislative 
committee reported that it was “opposed 
to the guaranteeing of deposits by 
either State or Federal Government.’* 
(Proceedings. 1908. p. 283.) 

Its report was adopted, and the as¬ 
sociation stated that it was “unalterably 
opposed to any arbitrary plan looking to 
the mutual guaranty of deposits either 
by a State or the Nation, believing it to 
be Impractical, unsound, and misleading, 
revolutionary in character and subver¬ 
sive to sound economics, placing a tool in 
the hands of the unscrupulous and inex¬ 
perienced for reckless banking, and 
knowing further that such a law would 
weaken our banking system and Jeopar¬ 
dize the Interest of the people.** (Pro¬ 
ceedings. 1903. p. 386.) 

Similar opposition was voiced in 1909 
(Proceedings, pp. 250. 260). After the 
adoption of the Federal Reserve System, 


attempts were again made to provide for 
the guaranty of deposits. Again the as¬ 
sociation objected. Its Federal legisla¬ 
tive committee reported: 

As our association is on record, by resolu¬ 
tion, as opposed to the guaranty of bank de¬ 
posits by the States or by the Nation,' we 
have opposed the biU Introduced in the last 
session providing for the guaranty of de¬ 
posits in banks of the Federal Eeservo 
System. • • • iixis bUl ♦ • • is a 
measure which, if enacted into law. would 
seriously affect the banks of this country. 
(Proceedings, Commercial and Financial 
Chronicle. 1932. p. 34.) 

And in 1933: 

The American Bankers Association hereby 
records its deliberate Judgment that the 
dangers involved in attempting to Initiate 
at the beginning of 1934 the provisions for 
deposit insurance contained in the Bank Act 
of 1933 are genuine and serious. (Proceed¬ 
ings. Commercial and Financial Chronicle. 
1933, p. 36.) 

An editorial in the American Bankers 
Association Journal for June 1933, at 
page 28. took the position that— 

It is entirely possible that the unwar¬ 
ranted burden that the— 

Deposit Insurance provisions of the 
Banking Act of 1933— 
would place on good banks might threaten 
the stability of the entire banking structure. 

The President of the American Bank¬ 
ers Association stated that the scheme is 
not “different in essential principles from 
the guaranty-of-deposit schemes that 
have been tried In eight Western States 
and Invariably failed,** and that “the 
economic policy commission of the 
American Bankers Association has Just 
completed a searching restudy of the his¬ 
tory and results of the guaranty plans, 
and the simple facts of these cases put 
them beyond the pale of sound reme¬ 
dies for the banking problem.’’ (See 56 
Trust Companies 680 (June 1933).) 

The American Bankers Association 
remained skeptical of the Federal de¬ 
posit insurance in 1941 when it was 
stated by its research council, in reply to 
a questionnaire of the United States Sen¬ 
ate Committee on Banking and Cur¬ 
rency. that Federal deposit insurance 
“must still, in view of previous experience 
with State insurance funds, be consid¬ 
ered as experimental and not tested in 
the crucible of experience under varied 
economic conditions.** 

(C> THE FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 

The Federal Reserve System was an 
outgrowth of proposals for central- 
reserve-banking facilities which had 
been pending for many years. The first 
action by the executive council of the 
American Bankers Association approving 
any central-reserve system was in 1911, 
At that time the president of the asso¬ 
ciation pointed out that: 

It is almost Inconceivable that bankers 
should have taken 87 years In coming to some 
solution satisfactory to themselves, and It Is 
to be hoped that the present convention wlU 
give Its approval of the action of the execu¬ 
tive council In such a positive way that the 
whole country will understand that the 
bankers have at last agreed with practical 
unanimity on the cause of the trouble and 
the remedy. 

The measure approved by the associa¬ 
tion was, however, not acceptable to the 
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Congress, and new measures were Intro¬ 
duced by CAmt Glass, chairmab of the 
House Banking and Finance Committee. 
The Glass measure, which was the basis 
of the Federal Reserve Act. was disap¬ 
proved by the American Bankers Asso¬ 
ciation apparently for the reasons, 
among othenrf, that investment in the 
stock of the Federal Reserve banks was 
compulsory and the individual banks had 
a minority representation in the Federal 
Reserve banks and no voice whatever in 
the selection of the Federal Reserve 
Board. (See Proceedings, 1913, pp. 64- 
65,75.) 

The American Bankers Association 
then presented certain amendments >to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency 
for the purpose of partially restoring the 
features which it deemed desirable. (See 
Proceedings, 1913, at pp. 112-113.) 

The basic objebtions by the American 
Bankers Association were, however, not 
met in the Federal Reserve Act as 
enacted. 

Today the American Bankers Associa¬ 
tion apparently has on the whole ap¬ 
proved the Federal Reserve Act as rela¬ 
tively good legislation. (See, for exam¬ 
ple. statement of Mylander, representing 
the American Bankers Association, In 
hearings before the Committee on Agri¬ 
culture. Seventy-sixth Congress, third 
session, on H. R. 8748,1940, at p. 450.) 

(0) KXTBNSIOM OF FXDBUX. CSKDXT 

The general attitude of the American 
Bankers Association with respect to the 
extension of credit by the United States 
Government is somewhat indicated by 
the statement of ABA’s position on 
socialized credit. 

The American Bankers Association has long 
been opposed to the eoclallzatlon of credit 
' by the Government. By sociallBatlon we 
mean the extension of credit and the mak¬ 
ing of loans by the Federal Government with 
costs and losses paid out of the Federal Treas¬ 
ury either directly or Indirectly. Our posi¬ 
tion supports the stand maintained by lead¬ 
ing farm organlaatlons, as they oppose the 
control of agricultural credit by political 
forces. 

It is recognized that direct relief by the 
Government In times of serious economic 
stress may involve some granting of loans 
from public funds as a temporary emergency 
expedient. However, the continued practice 
of making uneconomic loans from public 
funds, without ths adequate consideration 
of the ability of the borrower to repay and 
with the losaee soclaliaed at the expense of 
the taxpayers, violates the principles on 
which credit rests and thereby endangers the 
foundation of a sound credit structure. 
(Statement of President Hemingway, of the 
Ammcan Bankers Association, of Jan. 21, 
1948; approved by the executive coimoU Apr. 
12, 1948; see printed release of the American 
Bankers Association.) 

The point of view of the ABA on this 
particular financial policy is well illus¬ 
trated by a letter sent out from its cen¬ 
tral Washington ofBce on July 22, 1948, 
to members throughout the country, I 
quoted this letter in my reoigiks to this 
House on Bdarch 8, 1944, in connection 
with the work of the Productloii Credit 
Associations, but 1 believe it to be so Im¬ 
portant In connection with the topic 1 
am diSGUssingi that X quote it here again* 


Tax AincaTflAw BAwans Assocsaviow, 

Waghinffton, D, C., July 22, X943, 

To the Member Banka: 

Please give this letter to the oiBoer of the 
bank who Is most Interested in— 

1. Federal legislation. 

2. Government competition with private 
credit. 

8. Preserving private enterprise. 

4. Direct personal action on the legislative 
front. 

*l>iAa Sot: There has been a lot of talk 
among bankers in recent months about what 
Congress ought to do or not to do. Most 
of this talk has been among ourselves. The 
time now has come for bankers to do some 
talking directly with the only people who can 
do anything about these matters—the Mem¬ 
bers of Congress, your Representatives in 
Washington and your Senators. 

'‘Congress is in recess for the summer and 
must of the Congressmen are at home. They 
are at home for two purposes: First, to get 
away from the strain and turmoil of Wash¬ 
ington; and, second, to get the viewpoint of 
the people at home. That gives us an oppor¬ 
tunity and a responsibility. The only ques¬ 
tion Is whether we will perform this duty 
and utilize this opportunity now to give our 
Washington representatives facts about 
banking and our views on legislative matters. 

"The ABA can do certain things In Wash¬ 
ington such as: Secure the Introduction of 
bills; conduct hearings end investigations; 
p'ead the cause of chartered banking before 
congressional committees, administrative 
agencies, etc. There Is one thing It cannot 
do—It cannot contact a majority of the 435 
Kepreaentatlves and the 96 Members of the 
Senate on a legislative proposal. That is a 
job that only .the folks back home can do. 
On banking legislation it Is a job that only 
you and the other bankers can do. 

"The winter session of Congress probably 
will witness a show-down on the question of 
Government subsidized and socialized credit. 
How your Senators and Representatives vote 
on legislation involving these issues may be 
determined by the information and viewpoint 
that you and other bankers give them this 
summer. 

"Aa chairman of your committee on Fed¬ 
eral legialation, I am calling on you to per¬ 
form that service for chartered banking and 
to do it now. 

"Two major lights In the field of agri¬ 
cultural credit are just ahead. One is to 
compel the production credit system to pay 
Its own way. This should be done by elim¬ 
inating the Government subsidy It now en- 
jojrs to the extent of the Income on $120,- 
000,000 of Government funds which It has 
been using for the past 8 years. The PCA*B 
use $8,000,000 of income per year from the se 
funds to make artificially low interest ratse 
on loans and to pay expenses and losses. 

"Private capital naturally cannot compete 
with such credit that Is subsidized by the 
Government. Furthermore, other Govern¬ 
ment agencies and employees help drum up 
business for the PCA’s. AU of this is at the 
taxpayers’ expense. Advertisements for loans 
are deceptive and untruthful, claiming a 
rate of percent when the actual cost to 
the borrower Is usuaUy 6 percent or higher. 
If a private business followed such a prac¬ 
tice it would quickly feel tbs hand of Gov¬ 
ernment prosecution. 

"The second fight Is In the field Of social¬ 
ised credit— United States Treasury dishurse- 
ments under the guise of loans through the 
BAOO, the Emergency Crop and Feed Loan 
Office, and the Farm Security Administra¬ 
tion—three separate agencies, three Nation¬ 
wide governmental organiaattae, using 
hundreds of millions of doUara of Treasuiy 
funds now solely xuMded m the war effort, 
while billions of dollars of bank deoosits 
are starving for opportunstlet for etemoy- 
ment. The least the Oovemmeht should do 


is to consolidate these agencies, reduce ex¬ 
penses and costs, and lay down conditions 
for loans by act of Congress rather than to 
give administrators free rein to determine 
loaning policies. Then set up simple ma¬ 
chinery whereby the money may be provided 
by banks and other private credit agencies 
under an arrangement similar to Commod¬ 
ity Credit Corporation loans. 

"Most bankers know the facts about the 
operations of these agencies In their own 
States. It is highly important to know the 
facts before you talk to your Congressman. 
Tell him something about the Job banking 
is doing in the war effort—selling bonds, 
making war loans, handling ration banking. 
Tell him some of the problems of banks, 
particularly of country banks. 

"This Is your task as a banker and as a 
citizen. Talk the matter over with a few 
other bankers, then make an appointment 
and call on your Representative and your 
Senators. 

"Their vote might decide the Issue. Your 
effort might determine their vote. A great 
responsibility Is yours. 

"Yours very truly, 

"A. L. M. WzocxNB, 

•^Chairman, Committee on 

Federal Legislation/* 

TTie report of the committees of the 
American Bankers Association on the 
Bretton Woods proposals contains 10 
principal criticisms of the agreements 
formulated by the representatives of 44 
nations; 

I. The plan for the Monetary Fund Intro¬ 
duces a method of lending which Is novel and 
contrary to accepted credit principles (p. 8). 

Under the fund agreement, member 
countries have a conditional right to pur¬ 
chase limited amounts of foreign ex¬ 
change from the fund with their own 
currency. This procedure has been used 
in stabilization operations for a number 
of years by the United States Treasury 
and by some European countries. Tlie 
experience with it has been so extensive 
that it cannot be termed a novel device. 

It is unnecessary to quibble about the 
character of the exchange purchase pro¬ 
visions since this criticism overlooks the 
fundamental provisions of the fund 
agreement. It provides for basic mone¬ 
tary reforms and the establishment of 
sound monetary policies by aU of the 
United Nations. The fact that 44 nations 
have been willing to take this enormous 
step in the direction of true International 
cooperation ia apparently subordinated, 
In the minds of the American Bankers 
AjnociaUon, to the fact that other coun¬ 
tries will be able to obtain dollars in lim¬ 
ited amounts under circumstances pre¬ 
scribed by the agreement. They seem to 
lodk upon the fund as merely a credit 
mechanism like a commercial bank and 
they conceive of the relationship of the 
member countries as simply that of 
debtor and creditor. 

The currency transactions provided 
for by the fund agreement are not really 
loan.s because the purchasing member 
pays Its own currency for the foreign ex¬ 
change, there is no fixed time for repay¬ 
ment, and there are no regular fixed 
charges. There is an element of credit 
involved, however, and if the American 
Bankers Association wants to call these 
transactions loans, they m«r do so, but 
this wiU not prove their case. 
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The type of transaction which will be 
engaged in when the fund is in operation 
has not only been used in the past* but 
it is the technique adopted by the Bel¬ 
gian, Dutch, French, and British Gov¬ 
ernments In a series of recently executed 
agreements for the stabilization of their 
exchange rates. Similarly, the protective 
devices of the fund agreement which are 
specifically designed to prevent abuse, 
are those which have been used in bilat¬ 
eral agreements. The most Important of 
these is that the conditional right to buy 
exchange can* be terminated immediately 
if it is not used to promote the purposes 
of the agreement. 

Although a person reading the Ameri¬ 
can Bankers Association report would not 
get this impression, the real objective of 
the fund agreement is to obtain the ad¬ 
herence by all of the United Nations to 
nondiscrlminatory monetary policies. 
These are the policies that the United 
States prefers and that many other 
countries would like to adopt but which 
they cannot adhere to unless certain 
conditions exist. The desirable policies 
include the maintenance of exchange 
rates, the removal of exchange restric¬ 
tions and the abandonment of the vi¬ 
cious economic warfare devices which 
have caused serious difficulties in the 
past. Any country which Is financially 
less strong than the United States would 
find it impossible to adopt these policies 
unless it knows not only that they are 
being adopted by most of the other coun¬ 
tries in the world, but also that resources 
will be available to them, under reasonable 
conditions, with which they can maintain 
the policies adopted. 

If they must look to their own re¬ 
sources alone, or the slight assistance 
which might be obtained from a com¬ 
mercial type of bank, they will not have 
the confidence which is essential to their 
adoption of the proper policies at this 
time. The fund agreement gives them 
this confidence. It will provide a sup¬ 
plementary reserve for the Joint benefit 
of all of its members. All countries will 
know that if they have temporary diffi¬ 
culty with their balance of payments they 
will not be forced to choose between de- 
fiation and unemployment at home or 
the adoption of the vicious monetary 
practices used by Nazi Germany. They 
will not have to seek discriminatory de¬ 
vices which will hold their heads above 
water while they make fimdamental 
changes in their economies, for they will 
be able to acquire the needed foreign 
exchange from the fund and can thus 
gain time in which to put their houses in 
order. 

n. The Monetary Pund alio • • • goes 
far beyond the principles heretofore ac¬ 
cepted by the United States in recognising 
and approving changes in currency values 
and the maintenance of exchange controls. 
* * * NaturaUy many countries are re¬ 
luctant to make firm commitments now as 
to currency values and removing exchaago 
controls. The commitment is so slight that 
Lord Keynes has some justification for say¬ 
ing In the House of Lords, **These proposals 
are tha exact opposite to the gold standard^ 
(P. 8). 

It Is difficult to see how there is any 
real meaning to be gathered from the 
criticism that by adopting the fund 


agreement, the United States will recog¬ 
nize and approve changes in currency 
values and maintenance of exchange 
controls. A cursory glance at the his¬ 
tory of the last 25 years will give ade¬ 
quate proof that recognition by the 
United States is not a factor considered 
by other countries when they are think¬ 
ing of depreciating their currencies or 
Imposing exchange controls. Some 
countries use these tactics as part of 
a program of political and economic ag¬ 
gression. Others foUow suit because 
they are forced by the aggressors to pro¬ 
tect themselves. In neither case is any 
weight given to the opinion of the United 
States as to the propriety of such action. 

The same unrealistic attitude is evi¬ 
dent in the criticism that many countries 
cannot make firm commitments now as 
to currency values and the removal of 
exchange controls. It is undoubtedly 
true that some of the countries which 
have suffered most heavily during the 
war are unable to commit themselves 
today as to the value of their currency 
for all time, or as to the exact date on 
which they will be able to remove the 
last of their exchange controls. But 
this does not mean they wiU not make 
firm commitments as to currency values 
and the removal of exchange controls, 
because this is just what they have done 
in the fund agreement. There will, of 
course, be a transition period in which 
rates may have to be adjusted and in 
which exchange controls will be progres¬ 
sively removed. But each country will 
be under pressure to achieve, at the 
earliest possible date, a stable currency 
and a system of trade free of exchange 
controls. 

To further confuse this point the 
American Bankers Association has 
quoted the now famous statement of Lord 
Keynes on the gold standard. It is inter¬ 
esting to note, however, that the report 
does not propose an immediate return to 
the old gold standard. The American 
Bankers Association is sufficiently 
familiar with international monetary 
problems to realize that an Immediate 
return to the monetary system which 
existed before the First World War is not 
possible today. The fact that the fund 
agreement does not contain all of the 
elements of the old gold standard has 
apparently led Keynes to say that it is 
the exact opposite of the old gold stand¬ 
ard. but his statement cannot change 
the fact that many elements of the gold 
standard are preserved in the fund pro¬ 
posal. Currencies must be defined in 
gold, countries are obligated to maintain 
their exchange rates and at the end of 
the transition period exchange controls 
on current transactions will have been 
completely removed. These are facts 
and not matters of technical definition 
as to whether the fund is or is not the 
old gold standard. Later in my remarks 
I shall discuss more at length some of 
the Implications of the gold standard In 
regard to the fund. 

m. • • • if credit is too easily tvallable. 
governments are apt to use It instead of mak¬ 
ing the maximum effort to put their eco- 
nomio affairs In order (p. 10). 

Although it is conceivable that a credit 
mechanism could be set up which would 
make it so easy for governments to bor¬ 


row that they would relax their efforts to 
straighten out their economic affairs, 
there is no justification whatever for the 
implication that the International Mon¬ 
etary Fund is such a credit mechanism. 
In the first place, its resources would 
soon be exhausted if it could be used in 
this manner, and it would not really pro¬ 
vide a substitute for necessary economic 
adjustments. In the second place, the 
use of the fund’s resources is limited by 
many provisions of the articles of agree¬ 
ment and the management of the fund 
not only could but undoubtedly would 
cut off the right of a country to make use 
of the fund if it were following any such 
policy. 

IV. Some governments can borrow inter¬ 

mediate funds privately In this country, as 
the Dutch are doing; • • * (P*12). 

The fund agreement is concerned with 
balance of payments problems and the 
monetary reserves available to its mem¬ 
bers. It is a considerable stretch of the 
imagination to intimate that a country 
which can borrow in the manner in 
which the Dutch Government has re¬ 
cently borrowed will be able to supple¬ 
ment its monetary reserves. The Dutch 
were required to pledge as collateral se¬ 
curity for the loan which they received 
an equivalent amount of their gold re¬ 
serves. Thus their monetary reserves 
have not been Increased at all by the 
loan and they are obtaining no greater 
amount of funds than would be possible 
if they sold the gold instead of borrowing 
against it. If these are the terms which 
the American Bankers Association have 
in mind for loans to foreign governments, 
it is perfectly obvious that private in¬ 
vestment cannot possibly be a substitute 
for the International Monetary Pund. 

V. The fund, on the other hand, has no 
such definite or effective provisions to safe¬ 
guard it against misuse (p. 15). 

If this criticism were correct, the fund 
agreement could be a very short and 
simple document. Its length and its 
complexity result from the fact that use 
of the fund’s resources is safeguarded in 
many ways. It will be a revolving fund 
whose assets will be kept liquid so that 
they will always be available to assist 
those members who have temporary bal¬ 
ance of payments difficulties. 

To refute this argument, it should be 
sufficient to describe, briefiy, the four 
principal safeguards prescribed in the 
agreement itself. They are: 

1. Before the fund begins transactions in 
any currency it must accept an exchange 
value for that currency. If the fund believes 
that a country’s circumstances will lead to 
the freezing of its resources and will preju¬ 
dice the other members, it can postpone the 
beginning of exchange transactions in that 
country’s currency. 

2. The right of a member country to buy 
exchange from the fund is subject to quan¬ 
titative limitations: it must be used to make 
payments which are consistent with the 
agreement and it can be cut off If a member 
acts in a manner contrary to the purposes 
of the agreement. 

8. No member can hoard Its own resources 
while using the fund’s. The fund is a sec¬ 
ondary reserve and members must use their 
own monetary reserves to the same extent 
that they purchase exchange from the fund. 
In addition, when their situation improves 
land they have a favorable balance of pay- 
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meat! thtiy intuit tuM at luat one-half of any 
increaM In thehr monetary reaenrea to buy 
back their own oivrrtnoy from the fund. 

4. There are heavy diargea involved in 
purchaaing exchange from the fund. There 
la an Initial charge when the exchange le 
purohaaed. and there are periodical charges 
which increase as the purchases increase, and 
also increase as the time extends during 
which the country fails to repurchase its 
own currency. 

, This partieulkr criticism has probably 
caused more conoem to all students of 
the fund than any other single one. The 
American Bankers Association was cer¬ 
tainly not alone in its fears here. The 
Committee for Economic Development 
was more concerned about this point 
than about any other portion of the Bret- 
ton Woods agreements, and other 
thoughtful individuals and organizations 
likewise commented upon it. The Bank¬ 
ing and Currency Committee, in an at¬ 
tempt to allay all fears and all suspicions 
in this connection added section 13 to 
H. R. 3314, making explicit the position 
of this country on stabilization loans by 
the bank, and section 14, explicitly stat¬ 
ing our position on stabilization loans by 
the fund. I quote here this latter section, 
as I am positive that, taken in connection 
with section 13, and added to the safe¬ 
guards in the fund agreement itself, this 
objection has been more than adequately 
met. 

STABILIZATION OPERATIONS BT THE FUND 

Sec. 14. (a) The governor and executive 
director of the fund appointed by the United 
States are hereby directed to obtain prompt¬ 
ly an official Interpretation by the fund as 
to (1) whether Its authority to use Its re¬ 
sources extends beyond current monetary 
stabilization operations to afford temporary 
assistance to members In connection with 
seasonal, cyclical, and emergency fluctuations 
in the balance of payments of any member 
lor current transactions, and (11) whether 
It has authority to use its resources to pro¬ 
vide facilities for relief or reconstruction or 
to meet a large or sustained outflow of cap¬ 
ital on the p^ of any member. 

(b) If the interpretation by the fund 
answers in the affirmative either of the ques¬ 
tions stated In subsection (a), the governor 
of the fund representing the United States 
is hereby directed to propose promptly and 
support an amendment to the articles of 
agreement for the purpose of expressly nega¬ 
tiving such interpretation. The President is 
hereby authoriied and directed to accept 
an amendment to that effect on behalf of the 
United States. 

Moreover, it is a basic error to assume 
in examining the fund agreement that 
foreign countries will want to abuse their 
privileges. A sDght advantage might be 
gained, temporarily, but in relation to 
total volume of trade of the various 
countries and their postwar economic 
needs it would be small indeed. Nor 
woidd a country be free of obligations if 
it adopted such tactics. Ultimately, it 
Would have to repurchase Its currency 
from the fund or if the fund were liqui¬ 
dated, it would have to repurchase it 
from the members to vdiom it was dis¬ 
tributed. A default on an c^ligatlon of 
this tytie would mean the failure to pay a 
d^sbt due to nearly all the cotmtrierof the 
world. Tills would do serious inlury to 
the credit stendlng of the di^faulting na- 
tUm, so that the assumption that a for- 
eign country would act in this manner 
not onhr assumes bad faith, but also as¬ 


sumes that it will not have sulflcient vi¬ 
sion to understand the effect such be¬ 
havior would have on it in the future. 

VI. When the dollars we put into the fund 
are exhausted, as they may well be, we shall 
then be faced with the same problem. In 
even more pressing form, than we are laced 
with today—that is, of putting up dollars or 
running the risk of seeing this scheme of 
currency collaboration break down, with con¬ 
sequent centering of the responsibility for 
failure upon the United States (p. 17). 

There is no indication in the report as 
to how the American Bankers Association 
feels that the problems Involved if a 
scarcity of dollars should develop would 
be avoided by not approving the Inter¬ 
national Monetary Fund. A scarcity of 
dollars will not be caused by the fund. 
On the contrary, the fund will go a long 
way toward preventing the dollar from 
ever becoming a scarce currency. More¬ 
over. if a situation should arise which 
would cause the dollar to be declared 
scarce, the solution of the problems in¬ 
volved would be greatly facilitated by the 
existence of the fund. 

The United States is under no obliga¬ 
tion, either legal or moral, to put up 
more money if the dollars subscribed 
to the fund are exhausted. We might 
well refuse a request of the fund for a 
loan or an increase of our subscription. 
But this would not mean, as the bankers 
Imply, that the plan for currency collabo¬ 
ration would break down. It would still 
continue to function but would be un¬ 
able, of course, to provide dollars on the 
name scale as it had previously. It would 
continue to obtain new dollar holdings, 
particularly through the repurchase pro¬ 
visions and these new acquisitions would 
be available to the member countries. 
Even more Important, however, the coun¬ 
tries consulting together with the fund 
would be able to work out a solution of 
the scarcity problem much more effec¬ 
tively than would be possible if each 
country tackled the issue independently. 

The idea that responsibility for scarcity 
would center on the United States cer¬ 
tainly does not stem from any provisions 
of the articles of agreement. Responsi- 
bility for a dollar scarcity might center 
on the United States if there were no 
fund and wc clearly could not avoid being 
blamed for a scarcity if we refuse to Join 
in a cooperative effort to bring about 
balance In international trade. 

vn. * • * with the fund we should be 
handing over to an Intematioxud body the 
power to determine the destination, time, 
and use of our money (p. 18}. 

It is true, of course, that an interna¬ 
tional body will operate the regouroea 
which make up the fund. A statement 
such as the one quoted from the Amer¬ 
ican bankers’ report must, however, be 
greatly quahfled. In the first place, the 
United States will have 28 peromit of the 
voting power of the International body. 
In the second place, the fODd wlU have 
the same authority with lespeet to the 
currency and gold subsoripfttons of all 
the other membbr countries. In the 
third place, the international body can 
operate the fund only as authorized by 
the articles of agreement which cemtain 
numerous safeguards agidnst abuse. 
And, finally, the United States is free to 


withdraw from the fund at any time and 
would undoubtedly do so if It found that 
the fund’s resources were being used for 
purposes contrary to the international 
objectives of the United States. 

Vm. Who knows what kind of world we 
are facing for the next S years—what polltl- 
oal, social, and economic conditlona? (p. 19). 

It is precisely because we do not know 
what the world faces in the next 5 years 
and what the political, social, and eco¬ 
nomic conditions of the various coun¬ 
tries will be that we need the Interna¬ 
tional Monetary Fund. This country 
can exercise an enormous influence in 
shaping the postwar world, but it cannot 
do so if It sits Idly by and waits for con¬ 
ditions to stabilize themselves and then 
say it is ready to help. We must take 
affirmative action and we must take it 
now. 

We may not have again, for genera¬ 
tions, the opportunity which will exist 
at the end of hostilities. It is in the early 
postwar period that every country will 
have to formulate the policies to which it 
will adhere in its international relations. 
They can be worked out Jointly or each 
nation can go its own way with Inevitable 
clashes as a result. We can, if we have 
the will and the courage, preserve the 
working partnership of the United Na¬ 
tions politically and economically. We 
can work out in consultation harmonious 
policies which will put an end to cut¬ 
throat competition that stifles trade and 
injures the economies of all countries. 

Those who advise us to wait a while 
and see what happens have been willing 
to spend over $300,000,000,000 on a war 
loan which we hope to emerge into a 
peaceful and prosperous world, but they 
will not risk a single dollar on monetary 
stability until the Job has been done In 
some other way which does not require 
the assistance of the United States. The 
dangers Involved In delay are extremely 
serious. We can work together on these 
problems now or we can wait until they 
have become far more difficult and until 
it Is completely Impossible to solve many 
of them. 

IX. If the Congress should decide to create 
only a single Institution, the bank might by 
minor changes in its charter, as suggested 
later in this report, carry on the desirable 
functions of the fund (p. 20). 

The principal suggestions of the Amer¬ 
ican Bankers Association are that the 
fund should be scrapped and the bank 
be adopted with additional authority to 
negotiate agreements among the mem¬ 
bers on stabilization^ of currencies, gen¬ 
eral rules of monetary policy and re¬ 
moval of exchange controls, and author¬ 
ity to make stabilization loans Just as it 
makes i econstructlon and development 
loans. 

Authorizing the bank to negotiate 
ajrrcements on monetary policies does 
not give us any assurance that agree- 
nitints will ever be executed. One of the 
reasons that countries will be willing to 
adopt the fund agreement is because 
they will know that 48 other nations will 
be following similar monetary policies. 
They could not have this assurance un¬ 
der the American Bankers Association 
proposal. Thus they are really suggest¬ 
ing that we establish credit facilities but 
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that we leave the problem of monetary 
policies untouched. 

Nor would the bank by making stabili¬ 
zation loans be able to do the job pre¬ 
scribed for the fund. Its resources would 
be insufficient and» since the conditions 
under which stabilization loans would be 
made would not be known In advance to 
member coimtrles. they would not have 
the confidence essential to the adoption 
of proper monetary policies today. In 
addition, the bank already has authority 
to make stabilization loans, as it may be 
necessary In some cases to provide coun¬ 
tries with long-term credit for the pur¬ 
pose of stabilizing their currencies. This 
is a function supplemental to the fund 
and Is In no sense a substitute for It. 

Here again, however, the Committee 
on Banking and Currency made a change 
In the original bill which, it Is hoped, will 
invalidate this objection. You will note 
in section 3 (a) it Is provided that there 
shall be appointed “a Governor of the 
fund who shall also serve as a Governor 
of the bank." In this way the committee 
changed the original provision which 
stipulated a Governor for each agency, 
and has brought about, in my judgment, 
a closer arrangement between the bank 
and the fund which should meet the 
major portion of this particular objec¬ 
tion. 

X. They believe that it (a modified bank 
and no fund) would be accepted as readily 
by other countries and would wear better In 
the realities of this chaotic world (p. 26). 

This last point Is imdoubtedly true. It 
Is true because under the American 
Bankers Association proposal countries 
accepting a slightly modified bank would 
be able to obtain credit for reconstruc¬ 
tion, for development, and for currency 
stabilization, but would not be required 
to make any commitments whatever as 
to future monetary policies. Obviously, 
they are ready to accept such an offer, 
but it is a proposal under which the 
United States gains little or nothing. 
The real advantage to the United States 
of the Bretton Woods proposals Is the 
simultaneous adoption by 44 nations of 
monetary policies consistent with our 
own desires. If this benefit should be 
discarded through rejection of the fund, 
the United States would be the principal 
loser. 

These, then, are the principal objec¬ 
tions to the Bretton Woods agreements as 
outlined in the report of the American 
Bankers Association. I believe that the 
changes made by our committee have 
met the most important of these ob¬ 
jections; the others: It seems to me, are 
comparatively unimportant; certainly 
they are not sufficiently important to 
warrant this body rejecting the bill un¬ 
der consideration, t>r amending that bill 
in any way. Mr, Burgess’ letter would 
indicate that the ABA is now fairly well 
satisfied with the bill. 

let us turn now to some of the objiec- 
Uons raised by the economists of the 
gold-standard school. Several of these 
economists testified before our commit¬ 
tee in opposition to the Bretton Woods 
proposals; many of their points dupU- 
cate those that were raised by the Amer¬ 
ican Bankers Association, and these I 
shall not comment upon fui'ther. Cer¬ 


tain of them go even further In their 
criticism, however, and these I should 
like to discuss briefly. 

Perhaps the best known of these econ¬ 
omists, and the one who presented the 
most lengthy testimony Is Dr. Bdwln 
Walter Kemmerer, emeritus professor of 
international finance at Princeton Uni¬ 
versity. Professor Kemmerer’s complete 
statement appears In the hearings. I 
should like to take three of his principal 
points and analyze them briefly, It be¬ 
ing remembered that in one form or 
another these same points were elab¬ 
orated upon by the other gold-standard 
economists. 

First. Dr. Kemmerer claims that the 
fund makes depreciation so easy that 
currency instability and competitive cur¬ 
rency wars will be encouraged. He im¬ 
plies that, in the absence of the fund, 
countries would quickly stabilize their 
currencies. 

My answer to this argument Is three¬ 
fold: 

1. Dr. Kemmerer has evidently mis¬ 
understood the situation. The fund 
will operate as a strong deterrent to un¬ 
necessary currency depreciation, and as 
a protection against the development of 
currency warfare. 

2. In the uncertain economic situa¬ 
tion which is now developing in Eu¬ 
rope, countries, if left to themselves, 
are not likely to establish parities 
rapidly. After the last war many years 
passed before the western nations suc¬ 
ceeded in stabilizing exchange values. 
The situation will be complicated this 
time by the greater destruction and eco¬ 
nomic disorganization which has oc¬ 
curred and by the fact that the world 
has had a decade of experience with the 
attractive, although temporary, advan¬ 
tages to be obtained from currency 
manipulation. 

Countries will face serious balance of 
payments difficulties, and each will try 
to obtain a competitive trade advantage 
from a favorable exchange rate. For a 
short period, while supplies are still 
scarce, they will benefit from overvalua¬ 
tion. Later, when each country is anx¬ 
ious to expand its exports, there will be 
strong pressure to depreciate. Every na¬ 
tion will appear to gain by delaying, as 
long as possible, the determination of its 
rate and by retaining its freedom of ac¬ 
tion. Under these circiunstancea, if the 
fund should not be established and each 
nation Is left to take its own course, we 
face the certain prospect of currency In¬ 
stability and disorder. If any nation 
should happen to overvalue its currency 
and later attempt to devalue, its action 
might very well become the signal for 
the opening of a serious cmrency war. 

3. The fund has been proposed to pre¬ 
vent the development of such a situa¬ 
tion and the necessity for currency 
changes. It will make certain that In¬ 
itial rates are determined by interna¬ 
tional consultation and agreement and 
that the interests of all are protected. 
It will work to establish rates which can 
be maintained, and it will give members 
the financial assistance needed to main¬ 
tain these rates. 

{fot only does the fund not encourage 
currency manipulation, as Dr. Kemmer- 


er states, but in fact, it Will greatly re¬ 
strict a member’s freedom of action in 
changing its exchange rate. Under the 
gold standard, a country may take any 
action on a unilateral basis which It 
wishes. As a member of the fund, how¬ 
ever, no country may change its rates 
without prior consultation with the 
fund, and if the proposed change would 
alter the initial rate by more than 10 
percent, the .consent of the fund must 
also be obtained. Furthermore, mem¬ 
bers agree that they will not propose any 
change to secure a competitive advan¬ 
tage. 

The specific provisions which Dr. Kem¬ 
merer has singled out for criticism, such 
as the Initial 10-percent change which a 
country may make without the fund’s 
consent or the requirement that the fund 
shall not object to a proposed change if 
it is required to correct a fundamental 
disequilibrium, merely mean that the 
fund does not aim at a rigidity which 
would be Impossible to maintain. The 
purpose of the fund is to achieve mone¬ 
tary stability and to use Its resources to 
help members maintain the established 
parities. The fund recognizes, however, 
that stability and rigidity are not syn¬ 
onymous and that a change in rates 
may on occasion be needed. When such 
occasions arise, the existence of the fund 
assures international consideration of 
the problem and safeguards against the 
development of a currency war. 

Second. Professor Kemmerer state.s 
that the fund will lead to an increase in 
the use of exchange cohtrols and cites the 
following as evidence: 

1. The lund permits exchange controls 
during the transitional period, for the control 
of capital movements, and In the case of 
scarce currencies; 

2. Groups in Britain favor the use of bi¬ 
lateral devices, and Latln-Amerlcan countries 
are already extending their systems of ex¬ 
change controls. 

1. It seems to me that the fund ap¬ 
proaches the problem of exchange con¬ 
trols in a realistic fashion and permits 
their use under certain circumstances. 

The fund recognizes that the regula¬ 
tions which have been in use for many 
years could not be removed suddenly 
without causing serious economic dis¬ 
location. It also recognizes that in the 
immediate postwar period many nations 
will face difficult balance of payments 
problems, which may require exchange 
controls for some years. Countries are 
therefore permitted to use these controls 
during the transitional period, subject to 
supervision by the fund. All members, 
however, accept the obligation to work 
for the removal of restrictions on cur¬ 
rent trade transactions as rapidly as 
possible, and the fund may at any time 
require that a member discontinue any 
restriction which the fund beleives Is not 
necessary. Although it would be Impos¬ 
sible to aim at completely multilateral 
trade at once, these provisions give assur¬ 
ance that the world will move in that 
direction as rapidly as possible. 

The fund also permits the use of ex¬ 
change restrictions for the purpose of 
controlling capitaL movements. Such 
controls will be needed by most countries 
after the war and will help to maintain 
exchange stability. The fund does not 
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require thet such eontrols be Imposed, 
however, unleap, they ere needed to pre¬ 
vent the dissipation* of the fund’s re¬ 
sources through capital transfers. 

Hie fund permits controls over trans¬ 
actions in scarce currencies because It 
recognises that when a scarcity occurs 
countries must husband their resources. 
The fund, however, wlU never contribute 
to the scarcity. On the contrary, its 
operations will keep to a minimum and 
help correct any scarcity which may de¬ 
velop. The fund will also be in a posi¬ 
tion to make certain that the controls 
imposed are no greater than is absolutely 
required and that they are relaxed as 
rapidly as conditions permit. It will 
also protect the country whose currency 
is declared to be scarce by giving it the 
right to protest if any member's adminis¬ 
tration of the restrictions is needlessly 
severe. 

These limitations on the use of ex¬ 
change controls will be a marked con^ 
trast to the development of the prewar 
decade when countries were forced to 
adopt exchange restrictions and the 
world was not in a position to impose any 
restraints. 

2. Professor Kemmerer's testimony, 
showing that powerful groups in Great 
Britain favor the use of bilateralism and 
that the Latin-American countries are 
already increasing the use of exchange 
restrictions is in itself evidence of the 
urgent need for the International Mone¬ 
tary Fund. If the fund is established, 
it will help Britain to avoid the pressures 
toward bilateralism. If action is not 
taken to increase world trade on a multi¬ 
lateral basis, Britain will have no al¬ 
ternative but to adopt bilateral trade ar¬ 
rangements. 

The action now being taken by the 
Latin-American countries is designed to 
prevent the dissipation of their wartime 
balances and to assure their use for nec¬ 
essary industrial imports. The fund will 
have a very important role to play in the 
postwar years in preventing such meas¬ 
ures from becoming permanent arrange¬ 
ments. 

Third. Dr. Kemmerer pleads for the 
reestablishment of the gold standard as 
the solution for all our postwar monetary 
ills. 

1. Dr. Kemmerer's plea for the pre- 
1914 gold standard shows that he has 
failed to fully realize the causal factors 
in the montary disorders of the interwar 
period. His belief that the depreciation 
of exchange rates is a result of domestic 
Inflation is entirely inconsistent with the 
experience of the 19S0's. He ignores the 
fact that the economic difficulties which 
developed during the depression made it 
impossible for nations to maintain the 
value of their currencies; he ignores the 
fact that countries depreciated their cur¬ 
rencies at a time when their chief do¬ 
mestic problem was deflation rather than 
inflation. His statement that no cur¬ 
rency reform is 4 [) 08 sible until countries 
tNaance their budgets is also completely 
unreaUsttc. Beeause most nations will 
have to borrow in the postwar years. Dr. 
Kemmerer would abandon the world to 
monetmry disorder and instability. 

2. Dr. Biemmerer takes cognlaance of 
the foot that Great Britain and many of 
the other nations will not consider a re¬ 


turn to the gold standard by saying that 
the time will soon arrive, as it did after 
the last war, when the countries will wish 
to return to the gold standard. To such 
omniscience there is no reply. We are 
only in a position to say that at the pres¬ 
ent time they would not consider it. 

3. Even if It were possible to force 
Great Britain and the other nations to 
reestablish the gold standard, such an 
undertaking would be of doubtful ad¬ 
vantage, for the gold standard would es¬ 
tablish parities on an undesirably rigid 
basis. An early decision on exchange 
rates is essential to the revival of world 
trade. However, conditions during the 
postwar years will change rapidly and it 
is reasonable to expect that some changes 
in exchange rates will be desirable. The 
reestablishment of the gold standard 
would not provide any method for inter¬ 
national cooperation on necessary 
changes. 

The gold-standard system is also de¬ 
ficient in that it fails to provide coun¬ 
tries with the temporary assistance which 
may be required to maintain the par 
value of their currencies. The gold- 
standard system relies on supposedly au¬ 
tomatic adjustments. During the inter¬ 
war period, however, the world had be¬ 
come too complicated and economic life 
too rigid for the corrective short-term 
capital movements and other supposedly 
automatic adjustments to take place. 
Countries were unwilling to suffer the 
severe deflation which maintenance of 
the gold standard would have required 
and the system broke down. The gold 
standard was abandoned and countries 
were free to pursue policies of competi¬ 
tive depreciation and direct restriction 
of trade. 

Surely, the only answer to our mone¬ 
tary problems is not to restore a system 
which has twice within a genei'ation 
broken down. It is no use to argue that 
If countries would only .make the neces¬ 
sary adjustments the gold standard could 
be maintained. Since countries And 
such adjustments impossible to make, the 
reestablishment of the gold standard 
would merely re-create the rigidities 
which contributed to the monetary dis¬ 
order of the 1930’s. 

4. The International Monetary Fund 
has been designed as an Improvement on 
the old gold standard. It will work to 
create monetary stability without im¬ 
posing unnecessary and harmful rigidi¬ 
ties. If changes in exchange rates are 
necessary, they will be made on an or¬ 
derly, responsible basis. If countries 
need assistance to maintain their pari¬ 
ties. the fund will provide it. The fund 
will also be a considerable improvement 
over the old gold standard in that it will 
create an opportunity for continuing 
consultation by members on internation¬ 
al economic problems. Only through 
such orderly economic arrangements and 
continuing cooperation can we expect 
to maintain the harmony among nations 
which is necessary for prosperity and 
peace. 

There is one statement often made 
as an implied critidam of the Bretton 
Woods Act with which Z am in complete 
agreements, although Z must admit that 
no criticism of the act itself follows. 
That is the statement that Bietton 


Woods dees not go far enough, that ad¬ 
ditional measures are necesasry if we 
are to have that international economic 
cooperation which will truly insure 
world stability. So far as I know, no 
proponent of H. R. 3314 has claimed that 
in itself it will solve our international 
economic ills; such a claim would be the 
height of foolishness. What the Bretton 
Woods agreements will do, however, is 
to make that first big Initial contribution 
to international stability without which 
political arrangements will be ineffectual 
Indeed. 

Stability In foreign exchange will make 
it considerably easier for the additional 
measures to be taken. As a matter of 
fact we in this House have already taken 
one of those additional steps when we 
passed the Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act, making it possible for our Govern¬ 
ment to negotiate with other nations for 
the further reduction of trade barriers. 
I have no doubt that additional steps will 
be taken in the future to further reduce 
the causes of international economic 
conflict. We must not lose sight of the 
fact, however, that while Bretton Woods 
is not in itself the panacea for our ills, it 
is an essential part of the cure, without 
which the additional measures will be 
considerably nullified. 

Mr. Chairman, I repeat my earlier ob¬ 
servation that I believe the sentiment of 
the United States is oveiwhelmlngly in 
favor of this Congress adopting the Bret¬ 
ton Woods agreements; the American 
people are telling us that this time they 
want no return to Isolationism such as 
happened back In 1919 alter the last war. 
It is important that we here take every 
possible step to prevent a return to eco¬ 
nomic i.solationism as well as to political 
isolationism. I hope that my analysis of 
the objections that have been raised to 
the international stabilization fund may 
help in some small way to the success of 
this bill. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
16 minutes to the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. TiiomJ. 

Mr. THOM. Mr. Chairman, for weeks 
now, the Banking and Currency Com¬ 
mittee of the House of Representa¬ 
tives has been hearing the testimony of 
proponents and opponents of the Bret¬ 
ton Woods agreement. This agreement 
in the product of the labors of finan¬ 
cial experts from 44 countries of the 
world. In setting up the blueprints of 
two structures of international finance, 
the International Bank for Reconstruc¬ 
tion and Development and secondly, the 
International Monetary Fund, they have 
sought an object everybody professes to 
endorse- tbe expansion of world trade 
by means of the stabilization of cur- 
rencie.s and by opening the world to for¬ 
eign Investment by countiles that have 
surplus capital. The humblest worker 
in the land can understand that such 
goals, if reached, will assure more em¬ 
ployment for him and his fellows in the 
mills and factories. For the farmer, it 
holds out hope for the disposal of crop 
surpluses that may again plague him. 

If at the outset there was intimation, 
wholly unfounded as It was In my opin¬ 
ion, that there was intention to railroad 
hastily and without due consideration 
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the approval of the Bretton Woods agree¬ 
ment, surely the proceedings have re¬ 
futed this assumption. As a matter of 
fact, open enemies of the agreement on 
the committee have monopolized the 
hearings in the examination of wit¬ 
nesses. 

Tragically, death has reached out to 
gather in two of the men who were play¬ 
ing leading parts in this historic debate. 
There might be all sorts of resolutions 
by business organizations about the 
elimination of the weapons of currency 
warfare, profoimd speeches about a 
sound and stable currency from high 
places, but these would avail nothing 
unless some strong man boldly led the 
battle for action to realize these things. 
This role fell to President Roosevelt. If 
he had lived, aroimd him would have 
swirled the battle, for with his political 
technique of courageous advocacy he 
would have, when the time was pro¬ 
pitious. stepped in to carry the struggle 
to a successful issue. He at least was 
spared to start the proposal well on its 
way. 

Quite at home in the difficult field of 
International finance, a group leading 
bankers has undertaken to convince Con¬ 
gress that whilst they Join in the general 
purposes of Bretton Woods, two institu¬ 
tions are unnecessary as planned after 
years of consultation of Government 
financial experts from all the world, and 
that the international bank could han¬ 
dle both the extension of loans for pro¬ 
ductive investment and the granting of 
short-time loans to make it possible for 
countries to meet their balance of pay¬ 
ments, and thus make unnecessary resort 
to currency depreciation, rationing of 
foreign exchange, and increase of tariffs. 
Their most colorful leader, Mr. Leon 
Fraser, who, without even having worked 
behind the counter of a bank, went from 
the field of law to become the adviser of 
the Dawes Commission and then to the 
presidency of the International Bank of 
Settlements, appeared before the com¬ 
mittee in the full vigor of his life to blast 
the Bretton Woods agreement, then re¬ 
turned to his home to die even before 
his words were turned into type for the 
committee's printed hearings. 

Sitting on this committee are only a 
few men who have actually engaged in 
the business of banking. For myself, I 
have spent most of my life in the news¬ 
paper field and in the legal profession. 
However, I am not dismayed by the intel¬ 
lectual difficulty of grasping the problem. 
Neither am I overawed by the testimony 
of financial experts, for I reflect that I 
left college convinced that the Federal 
Reserve bank bill was sound and in 
accord with the best economic doctrine 
when at the time bankers all over the 
country were in opposition and hailing 
the late Ellhu Root for denouncing the 
Federal Reserve bill as dangerously in¬ 
flationary and the product of William J« 
Bryan's monetary theories. 

I am convinced, as a practical legisla¬ 
tor, that the evils of imstable money con¬ 
ditions in the world ought to be dealt 
with If we have any hope of using to its 
full capacity our great productive ma¬ 
chinery so largely augmented by World 
War n and now soon to be minus huge 
orders for war matsilals that have be¬ 


gun to slump. Furthermore, that it is 
the business of the legislator to pay sym¬ 
pathetic heed to the prescription for the 
cure that has been so laboriously arrived 
at in a conference of good will and of 
obvious sincere desire to start the world 
on the path of economic recovery. 

1 have not failed to observe in this 
debate over the radio and in public meet¬ 
ing that resort has been made to the 
familiar technique of all opponents of 
prospective legislation, by implanting in 
the minds of the people a description of 
the content of the proposed legislation 
that is not in accord with the facts. This 
befogs the public mind. This leaves to 
the proponents the task of both correct¬ 
ing and dispersing the error, before the 
real presentation can be made. It is 
not to be overlooked, also, that by tag¬ 
ging the Bretton Woods agreement with 
the names of Secretary Morgenthau 
and Lord Keynes, of England, a subtle 
effort is on foot to stir the ugly thing 
we know as prejudice. 

Strangely enough, those who have 
preached loudest the need of with¬ 
drawal of government from all fields 
of private business have been telling 
the Banking and Currency Committee, 
evidently without consciously realizing 
their inconsistency, that the Interna¬ 
tional Bank for Reconstruction and De¬ 
velopment is soundly conceived and 
ought to come into being. This institu¬ 
tion, as a Joint cooperative undertaking 
of 44 nations, is to make and guarantee 
loans for investment in productive works 
in all parts of the world, and the bonds 
stamped with the guaranty of the bank 
are to. be sold to investors everywhere. 

I think it is not unfair to say that lit¬ 
erally thousands of saving men and 
women after the era of bank failures 
would have hung back, perhaps for 
years, from again entering the door of 
a savings bank had the United States 
Congress not guaranteed bank depos¬ 
its. Bankers of my acquaintance told 
me that it was this law that brought 
money out of hiding and emptied the 
hidden cans and receptacles in which 
money sought protection. 

I gain from the testimony I have heard 
in the last weeks that the stunning 
losses suffered in the foreign lending 
spree of 1920-30 with high interest rates, 
and lavish bonuses paid to agents who 
negotiated the loans with foreign gov¬ 
ernments, have left such bad memories 
with the American people that they will 
run as from a plague from the salesman 
of foreign bonds in the future unless 
government guides and supervises these 
loans. That through the intervention 
of government we shall make safe for¬ 
eign investment, by prudent manage¬ 
ment and supervision, does not array 
me against the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development, but I 
want to tell this tale to show you how 
government and under what circiun- 
stances it often enters the realm of pri¬ 
vate business to restore confidence and 
faith. Frankly, I think government is 
entitled to some credit occasionally for 
helping business out of a hole. . 

Let me say that when the first rush of 
buying that follows the conclusion of the 
war, to supply us with things that we 
have been deprived of, comes to an end. 


and remember always that our produc¬ 
tive capacity has probably been greatly 
increased, we will be looking around to 
sell heavy machinery, railroad supplies, 
and so forth. We will need foreign mar¬ 
kets, and need them badly to keep our 
employment up. If the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Rehabilita¬ 
tion is functioning properly, we can ex¬ 
pect that our heavy industries will be 
getting the orders that flow from these 
loans, because we are the most efficient 
in many lines. All these lend-lease ship¬ 
ments have advertised our wares, and the 
Europeans and Asians are going to want 
them, if they can get the dollars to buy 
tnem with. 

Some speakers think we are setting up 
these institutions solely for the benefit of 
other countries. Let me point out that 
we are getting the other countries of the 
world to share in any Ibsses that these 
construction or rehabilitation loans may 
occasion, and if the loans are good oUr 
exporters are going to profit, our work¬ 
men are going to have employment, and 
the Government is going to receive taxes 
from profit-making manufacturing in¬ 
stitutions. Here is an alternative to pro¬ 
vide employment. Instead of resorting to 
PWA or WPA that so many of you dread. 

Let me here quote President Green of 
the AFL: 

It is particularly important for a small 
country to have an opportunity to satisfy 
its economic needs through International 
agencies, Instead of being forced to bi¬ 
lateral agreements with a dominant power. 
These bilateral agreements might well bring 
the small country within the political orbit 
of the dominant power, thus Jeopardizing 
Its national integrity and independence. 

Since those who ordinarily oppose 
Government in business and likewise 
those who have no basic objection to the 
intervention of Government in the pri¬ 
vate business field when the general wel¬ 
fare can be served are, figuratively, like 
the lamb and the lion lying down to¬ 
gether. and supporting the International 
Bank, I am persuaded to devote the rest 
of my remarks to the contentious subject 
of the creation of a monetary fund. 

The Monetary Fund has three out¬ 
standing objectives. It will fix the value 
of currencies in terms of gold, and will 
not alter the gold content without re¬ 
porting to the fund or receiving its ap¬ 
proval. It will, as soon as feasible, in¬ 
duce countries to remove exchange con¬ 
trols. It will furnish a supplementary 
source of foreign exchange to which 
countries may resort for temporary as¬ 
sistance when international out-pay¬ 
ments overbalance international In-pay- 
ments. 

The mechanism of the Monetary Fund 
Is difficult to understand, unless one has 
a working knowledge of the foreign ex¬ 
change operations that go on between 
the trading countries of the world. 

To most of us the outstanding finan¬ 
cial operation of a country Is what we 
know as control and management of the 
Budget. Every man, however humble, 
understands the business of reconciling 
his expenditures with his income, and if 
he does not, he lands In bankruptcy 
court. With this personal knowledge, it 
Is easy for him to grasp the budget prob¬ 
lems of his country. 
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However, there is another balancing of 
payments that confronts a country, and 
it has to do with its Imports and exports. 
When the trading of any two particular 
countries is summed up, there is usually 
a balance owing by one country to an< 
other. It becomes the business of gov¬ 
ernment to facilitate the adjustment of 
these intercountry payments, and if it 
fails to do so it stands in danger of 
a fluctuating exchange rate. To stabilize 
exchange rates, therefore, is the purpose 
of the Monetary Fund. 

The first lesson one must learn is that 
when American goods are shipped to a 
foreign country, the seller wants his pay 
in United States dollars. Either he spec¬ 
ifies that he will draw on the purchaser 
a draft payable in American dollars, or 
if he accepts the money of the nation of 
the buyer of the goods, be it denominated 
francs, or what not, he wants to be able 
to exchange these francs for American 
dollars. Manifestly the shipper of auto¬ 
mobiles to Prance does not want francs, 
because they cannot be used in the pay 
envelopes of his workers, neither in pay¬ 
ment to the farmer or the mine owner 
for raw materials. 

All of this is elementary to the financial 
expert, but it is learned with some diffi¬ 
culty by the layman who does not deal in 
such matters. 

How, then, does the foreign country 
accumulate a supply of dollars, so that 
these demands coming from American 
manufacturers for goods sold, can be 
met. There are a number of ways 
through which dollars or dollar credits 
flow to a foreign country. They are 
created, first and foremost, by the pur¬ 
chases of Americans from the producers 
of a foreign country. Secondly, by in¬ 
vestments which Americans make in a 
foreign country, involving transfer of 
dollars to that foreign country. Then 
if you patronize the ships of the foreign 
country, you pay them dollars. You will 
understand this movement of money 
from country to country best when you 
recall the circumstances of a trip into a 
foreign country, if you have been fortu¬ 
nate enough to make one. You visit an 
American bank or express company, turn 
in a certain number of dollars, and re¬ 
ceive in return express or bank checks 
that you can use in Prance or England. 
You personally deliver these paper rights 
to American dollars to some agency in 
the foreign country that deals in foreign 
exchange, and in return you receive cur¬ 
rency of the country in which you are 
traveling, and where you need to meet 
local expenses. The dollars you have left 
with the foreign exchange agency are 
eventually used by some English or 
Prench merchant to pay for goods he 
bought in the United States. 

It is plain that when the export of 
goods. Insurance, and other services by 
country A to the United States falls 
below the imports into that country from 
the United States, there are not enough 
dollars in the possession of country A 
to meet the demands of the United 
States. 

What happens then? 

The central bank or stabilization fund 
of country A in debt to the United 
xoi-865 


States must use its gold reserves to buy 
dollars for its nationals. If this gold 
supply is meager, the indebted country 
decides that the future demands for 
dollars must be controlled, so that it 
does not break down the money system 
of the debtor country. It proclaims that 
if you want in the future to buy Ameri¬ 
can goods, you must procure a license 
permitting you to buy American goods, 
the value of the purchases to be regulated 
so that the total will be roughly equiva¬ 
lent to the number of American dollars 
flowing into the country. That, of 
course, stops appreciable amount of 
buying of American goods, and shuts 
down or curtails your exporting indus¬ 
tries in the United Stales. 

But there is another thing the debtor 
country unable to rectify an imbalance 
in its exports and imports account can 
do. It can attract foreign currencies or 
perhaps gold to its banking system by 
depreciating its currency, chiefly through 
manipulating the price of gold. What 
exactly happens under these circum¬ 
stances. Country A, to which I here¬ 
tofore alluded as the country in distress, 
will sell for an American dollar, 20 
francs, if that be its monetary unit, in¬ 
stead of 17 francs. It is obvious that 
this reduces the cost of an article for 
export purpose, because if the article 
cost 17 francs, you are now able with 
a dollar to buy one of these articles and 
have 3 francs over to spend for some- 
ing else. To sum up this step of de¬ 
preciation increases export sales in the 
country A and at the same time cuts 
down the imports. Why do the imports 
fall off? Because if a citizen of country 
A wants to buy an article in the 
United States priced at a dollar, he finds 
that while formerly he could by the ar¬ 
ticle for 17 francs, under the depreciated 
condition of his money he has paid 20 
francs for a dollar to buy the same article. 
In other words the national of country 
A find that prices of import goods have 
risen, and he accordingly stays out of 
the market. Out of the situation, how¬ 
ever, country A has increased her ex¬ 
ports and reduced her imports, and thus 
brought her trade into balance. 

A third step country A can take is to 
enter into a bilateral agreement with 
another country, which, for instance, 
grows and sells cotton. Country A will 
sell certain of its products to the other 
partner to the agreement in exchange for 
the cotton. This is barter. If country A 
has been in deficit position with the 
United States, as before Inferred, it can 
reduce the dollar demands on it by Just 
transferring its cotton business to the 
other partner of the bilateral agreement 
Just described and thus, perhaps, bring 
Its trade position with the United States 
into balance. 

Now, to revert to the position of coun¬ 
try A which found itself owing dollars 
to America, without enough dollars in 
sight for the moment to meet the de¬ 
mands. I related to you three things it 
could do, and all of these things would 
be directly hurtful to the trade position 
of the United States. Now, what, under 
the same circumstances, can country A, 
short of dollars, do when the Monetary 


Fund is established and operating? Hera 
is a remedy to her to tide over her finan¬ 
cial situation. 

Country A goes to the Monetary Fund, 
presents her case, and with her own cur¬ 
rency buys dollars, from the basket, you 
might call it, in which each of the signa¬ 
tory countries would have a supply of its 
money, originally almost equal to its 
quota or share in the fund. This is not 
quite an accurate statement, because 
part of the quota must be in gold. 

It then uses the dollars so loaned or 
bought, to meet the dollar demands ggid 
thus keep its exchange at par. This im¬ 
balance it corrects in this way must be 
due to a crop failure, to a cyclical busi¬ 
ness disturbance, or some emergency, 
and when that crisis has been met, coun¬ 
try A must proceed to get its Imports and 
exports balanced. Of course, the ex¬ 
change country A buys from the fund 
will not cure the lack of balance in its 
trade, but it will make it possible for 
country A to take steps to get back into 
balance without disrupting the trade of 
other countries by resorting to one of the 
practices I have Just discussed. 

Incidentally, it must be looking around 
In the near future to buy back from the 
Monetary Fund the excess currency of its 
own which It exchanged for dollars as 
above related. If it accumulates gold 
reserves during the year following the 
loan or purchase of American dollars, it 
must use part of this gold to buy back 
the excess of national currency in its 
quota. This enables a restoration of the 
fund of dollars to meet the recurring 
demands of other countries. 

Many wild and unfounded statements 
have been made that the United States, 
if it enters the fund, surrenders its rights 
under the well-known constitutional pro¬ 
vision “to coin money and regulate the 
value thereof,“ and hands them over to 
the monetary fund. But the truth is 
that no other nation can alter or, under ' 
the proposed agreement, even propose to 
alter the gold value of the dollar. By the 
Spence bill, enabling the President to 
sign the Bretton Woods agreement, it is 
specified that neither the President of 
the United States nor any person or 
agency, unless Congress authorizes such 
action, shall propose or agree to any 
change in the par value of the United 
States dollar. It Is to be remembered, 
moreover, that the traditional attitude of 
the United States Is In opposition to ma¬ 
nipulation In currency values, and its 
eagerness to set up this machinery is to 
bring to an end, as far as possible, to 
changes In the gold value of money un¬ 
less a nation's life depends on it. In the 
final analysis, the United States Congress 
will retain its right to devalue the dollar. 
It could do so either under the threat of 
sanctions being imposed by the fund or 
it could withdraw from the fund if it 
felt that such action was in the national 
Interest. 

So I think reasonable persons will see 
that there is extravagance of the worst 
kind in the statement that Congress 
“would be shorn of its powers over our 

There Is an equally fallacious argu¬ 
ment that the fund wil> be invested with 
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powers to compel the United States to 
lower its tariffs if the supply of dollars 
in the fund would be exhausted. The 
fund could investigate the causes of 
dollar shortage, and it is conceivable 
that it might decide that the United 
States is not absorbing enough Imports 
to furnish dollars for payment of its ex¬ 
port. Further, however, the fund could 
do nothing. Outstanding opponents of 
the fund testified that the fund had no 
powers over tariffs. 

There is an attempt to show that the 
participating countries would contribute 
as their share to the fund worthless 
paper currencies, while the United States 
would be Investing dollars which, as a 
banker witness described it, **are the 
financial anchor of the world." Nations 
outside of the United States now hold 
over $20,000,000 in gold or American ex¬ 
change. South American countries alone 
have reserves of $3,500,000,000. Let us 
examine the quotas which limit stabili¬ 
zation borrowing by a few countries of 
South America and the January gold re¬ 
serves reported for these countries. 

Bolivia has a borrowing quota of $10.- 
000,000. and now has reserves of gold and 
other exchange of $24,000,000. 

Brazil has a borrowing quota of $150.- 
000,000, and now has gold reserves and 
exchange of $600,000,000. 

Chile has a borrowing quota of $50,- 
000,000, and has reserves of gold and 
foreign exchange of $104,000,000. 

Columbia has a borrowixig quota of 
$50,000,000, and has reserves of gold and 
foreign exchange of $160,000,000. 

This is enough to show that our sister 
republics are not pauperized, and that 
their borrowings would have a satisfac¬ 
tory element of safety, especially for the 
reason that, under the terms of the fund, 
no country could make a stabilization 
loan in any year exceeding 25 percent of 
its quota. 

Borrowings from the fund are not to 
be made by individuals but only by the 
Government banks of stabilization funds 
of the subscribing countries, and must be 
used for the technical purpose of stabili¬ 
zation: that is, in meeting temporary 
Imbalance of accounts. Further, the 
agreement for the fund provides ways by 
which these borrowings or purchases of 
another coimtry's currencies will be re¬ 
turned, so that a revolving fund is fn 
existence to help all that come for aid. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman. 1 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Bucxj. 

Mr. BUCK, Mr. Chairman, the Bret- 
ton Woods agreements, as per a disserta¬ 
tion of the American Labor Party which 
recently reached my office, are easier to 
understand than a recipe for iqpide pie 
or the rules of gin rummy. X grant that 
the bank is relatively simple, but when 
its enthusiastic proponents argue that 
the fund is simple, they are thinking only 
of its objective and are ignoring its 
mechanics and the ability of those me¬ 
chanics to accomplish the objective. 
These people remind me of a group who 
propose building a great bridge. The 
purpose of the bridge is simple. It is 
to permit dry-shod crossing of a body 
of water. But if these people concen¬ 


trate sdlety on the objective, fail to heed 
the advice of competent engineers, and 
utilize designs, devices, and materials 
proven by experience to be unsafe, their 
bridge will fall and their investment 
will be lost. The objective, however, 
was good. 

The objective of the fund is currency 
stabilization among nations. That ob¬ 
jective is good, but the devices proposed 
to accomplish that stabilization will, in 
my opinion, fail and the investment will 
be lost. 

Banking experience through the cen¬ 
turies has proven that in no field of 
activity does the law of supply and de¬ 
mand act with more deadly certainty 
than in fields of currency and foreign 
exchange. The fund is another attempt 
to set aside that law. Previous attempts 
to set it aside have all ended in failure. 

Proponents of the fund tell us that 
foreign exchange fluctuations cause wars 
and prevent active foreign trade. 

Back in 1913, the year before World 
War I broke out. I made my first trip to 
Europe. I carried traveler’s checks to 
meet my expenses and on each $20 check 
there was engraved the exact amount of 
pounds, guilders, francs, marks, or lire 
into which that $20 could be changed. 
Of course, that fixed exchange value was 
only possible because the countries of 
the world at that time were on the gold 
standard. The gold standard in inter¬ 
vening years has gone out of fashion, and 
regrettably. The point 1 wish to make, 
however, is that we had stable exchange 
immediately prior to World War I and 
World War I was not thereby prevented* 

Now as to the point that world trade 
does not function properly unless cur¬ 
rency relationships are stabilized. It is 
stated that merchants can neither buy 
abroad nor sell abroad if exchange rela¬ 
tionships fluctuate up and down. Mr. 
Chairman, this just is not the case. 

The very existence of the small busi¬ 
ness with which I have been associated 
for the past 25 years rests on foreign 
trade. In normal times it buys raw ma¬ 
terials in the Amazon, in Mexico, in 
Nigeria, in Malaya, and in the Dutch 
East Indies. It manufactures these raw 
materials into finished products and sells 
these products in America, in Mexico, in 
Canada, in England, in Holland, in 
Scandinavia, in Egypt, in Australia, in 
the Philippines, in Japan. Why are ex¬ 
change fluctuations no hazard in this 
sort of business? For the simple reason 
that on the buying side we contract with 
our bank on the day of purchase for a 
sufficient amount of foreign currency for 
future delivery, at a named price, to meet 
our obligation to the seller. That fixes 
our buying price in American dollars. 
On the selling side the situation is equal¬ 
ly simple. On the day a foreign sale is 
made we likewise sell to our bank at a 
set price the foreign currency we expect 
to receive from our overseas customer. 
That fixes our selling price in American 
doHars. Fluctuations thereafter do not 
ooncemus. 

Through these ordinary and estab- 
Uihed means, therefore, foreign trada 
ean be carried on and always has bm 
canlad on without benefit of artlflcially 
stabUiaed exchange. 


I expect to be absent from the floor 
the balance of the week on official busi¬ 
ness of the Congress. Were I to hp here, 
I would vote in favor of H. H. 3314, not 
because I feel that it will accomplish the 
fund's objective, but rather because the 
people of the United States, for the pres¬ 
ent, seem convinced that our country 
should continue financing the entire 
world. 

Mr, WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman. I 
yield 20 minutes to the gentleman from 
Ohio [M r, Sm ithI. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
1 am opposed to this International 
Monetary scheme, the so-called Bretton 
Woods proposals, because I am an 
American, love my country, and refuse 
to surrender any part of it to foreign 
powers. 

I am opposed to it because 1 am de¬ 
termined not to have any share in fur¬ 
ther enchaining my people in slavery. 

I am opposed to it because I believe it 
is the most colossal monetary and finan¬ 
cial swindle ever attempted. Nothing 
even remotely comparable to it has ever 
been heard of before. 

This is largely a scheme to share the 
wealth of the United States with the rest 
of the world, but principally with Great 
Britain. We say to the rest of the world, 
"Here it is, come and get it." 

The issue of isolationism versus in¬ 
ternationalism, which is being posited in 
this debate on Bretton Woods, is a 
trumped up political issue. The real is¬ 
sue here is whether our country shall 
continue on its retrogressive course to¬ 
wards state control of foreign trade and 
commerce, or redeem Itself by about- 
facing and once again pursuing the 
course of progress toward free and vol¬ 
untary dealing by our private citizens 
with those of other countries—^he true 
road to internationalism. 

Yes; I am old fashioned enough to be¬ 
lieve in the gold standard, which only 
means that I believe in liberty and am 
against slavery—that prices should be 
made in the market and not by the state. 

I believe it is a sin to waste or misuse 
taxpayers* money. 

I believe in a balanced budget and the 
kind of government Thomas Jefferson 
believed in; 

A wise and frugal government which shall 
restralh men from injuring one another, 
ehaU leave them otherwise free to regulate 
their own pursuits of Industry and improve¬ 
ment and shall not take from the mouth of 
labor the bread it has earned. 

These are the principles upon which 
I take my stand against this scheme. 

The Bretton Woods monetary scheme 
Is the most technical and far-reaching 
proposal ever to be presented to Congress. 
Mkny weeks of study and research are 
necessary for even a limited appraisal 
of its complicated mechanism and the 
xmcharted course upon which our Nation 
will embark, should the Bretton Woods 
agreements be adopted. 

It is doubtful If any two Individuals^ 
even among monetary economists who- 
devote their lives to the study of money 
and finances, agree as to the meaning of 
the text or the manner of operation of 
•ome of its protons. 
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It Is humanly impossible to compre¬ 
hend the implications of the scheme. 
Even now there is fundamental disagree¬ 
ment between England and the United 
States as to the meaning of the whole 
plan. The British claim It means a re¬ 
turn to the gold standard, which they do 
not want. The American promoters of' 
the scheme refuse to take a definite stand, 
preferring to be *'all things to all men'* 
and thus avoid giving offense to either 
those who want a return to the gold 
standard or to those who are opposed 
to it. 

Prom its Inception to the present, in¬ 
stead of an open and honest effort to 
acquaint the Congress and the public 
with the real nature of the proposals of 
Bretton Woods, its promoters have first 
shrouded it in secrecy and then de¬ 
manded haste in Its adoption. Thus they 
have hoped to prevent our people from 
learning the truth. 

In April 1843, the first Morgenthau 
monetary scheme was presented, in 
secret, to certain congressional com¬ 
mittees, by Mr. Morgenthau. In May 
1943 considerable ground work for the 
proposal wao done at the United Nations 
Food Conference. That Conference, as 
you remember, was so secret that not 
even Members of Congress were ad¬ 
mitted to the sessions. However, I was 
there and mingled with the guests and 
know that monetary and financial 
schemes were the primary interest of 
the delegates. While at Bretton Woods 
the public was not barred by United 
States armed guards, as was the case at 
Hot Springs, yet its remote location, to¬ 
gether with travel restrictions, made it 
practically inaccessible. 

The Bretton Woods Conference took 
place in July 1944, a Presidential elec¬ 
tion year. Propaganda put out by the 
proponents of the scheme at that time 
was to the effect that Bretton Woods 
must not be discussed, as such discus¬ 
sion would endanger the unity of the 
United Nations, as well as of the United 
States, and thus endanger our victory as 
well as the peace. 

The United States Treasury Depart¬ 
ment has, of course, been the chief dis¬ 
penser, both by press and radio, of prop¬ 
aganda for the adoption of the scheme. 
It would be interesting to know tlie 
amount of the taxpayers’ money that 
has been spent for this purpose. It is 
just another instance of the people be¬ 
ing taxed by a Government agency in 
order that that agency may propagandize 
the people. Thus again a Government 
bureau seeks to force legislation by 
pressure. 

During the hearings on this bill, which 
began last March 12. the opponents of 
the measure were hampered by various 
means. First we had only a few days* 
advance notice of the time at which the 
hearings would begin. Then we were 
Importuned that not only should the 
hearings be finished but the measure 
adopted by Congress before the Ban 
Francisco Conference which was sched¬ 
uled for April 25. We were told that the 
success of the Conference, of peace it¬ 
self. would otherwise be endangered. At 
the same time a 2 weeks* recess had 
already been scheduled by Congress 
which would interrupt the hearings. 


Thus only about 27 days, exclusive of 
Saturdays and Sundays, remained to dis¬ 
pose of the measure; that is, the hear¬ 
ings and debates by both houses, the 
conferences, and so forth. The gentle¬ 
man from Michigan [Mr. Crawford], 
member of the committee, objected to 
the haste that was being urged. 

X have made some calculationB here— 

He Said¬ 
as to the days Involved, and it aeoma to me 
that If this bill la to be enacted In time for 
the San Francisco Conference, that we will 
have hearings probably running about 4 or 5 
days. 

Mr. Morgenthau, appearing as the first 
witness before the committee, urged that 
the Bretton Woods proposals be passed 
quickly. 

The world securty organization— 

He said— 

which was outlined at Dumbarton Onks and 
will be completed, we all hope, at San Fran¬ 
cisco needs the Bretton Woods agreements. 
Time— 

He said further— 

is the mo£t valuable commodity we have. 

No changes whatever must be made in 
the proposals. If any chEinges were made 
another international conference would 
become necessary, and it would be diffi¬ 
cult or impossible to get the several na¬ 
tions to agree on any change. Do not 
change anything; hurry the bill through 
by April 25. The San Francisco Con¬ 
ference must have Bretton Woods as one 
of the main pillars of the peace struc¬ 
ture, otherwise chaos and night will 
overtake the world. Such was the sub¬ 
stance of much of Mr. Morgenthau’s tes¬ 
timony, and he seemed to call the tune 
for most of the witnesses for Bretton 
Woods. Read the testimony for yourself. 

It is true we were allowed more time 
to conduct hearings, but only at the ur¬ 
gent insistence of minority members. 

Some of the minority members had re¬ 
quested the chairman, Mr. Spence, to in¬ 
vite certain witnesses we had selected to 
testify against Bretton Woods. He in¬ 
vited nine such witnesses. Tentative ar¬ 
rangements were made for them to come 
to Washington to appear before the com¬ 
mittee. Wc requested the chairman to 
let us know in sufficient time in advance 
of their appearance in order that we 
might notify them when to come. Then 
quite abruptly, on either a Friday or Sat¬ 
urday. the gentleman from Kentucky 
[Mr. Spence] called me into his office and 
said, “You can have your witnesses here 
by next Tuesday. Ill give you 2 days, 
Tuesday and Wednesday, for them to 
testify.” To this I naturally protested. 

1 explained to him how Impossible it was 
for our witnesses to testify In 2 days— 
that nine witnesses could not testify in 

2 days. I explained that it would be 
difficult to get them here bn such short 
notice because of travel conditions and 
hotel accommodations, and so forth. 
Nevertheless, we were forced to cancel 
three invitations regardless of the fact 
that this caused Inconvenience and em¬ 
barrassment to persons who had been in¬ 
vited to testify. In the end, however, 
we were allowed about 5 days for our 
witnesses to appear* 


Each member of the committee was al¬ 
lowed only one set of galley proofs. To 
my knowledge this is a procedure not 
previously followed and I have been on 
the committee nearly 5 years. Inasmuch 
as we had to return our corrected galley 
proofs we were left without any of the 
hearings for our own use most of the 
time. It is true, we had access at the 
office of the chairman to the daily tran¬ 
scripts of the hearings. But with the 
daily tasks at our offices and legislative 
work on the floor, there was little time 
left to go to Mr. Spence’s office to work 
on the transcripts. 

Several years ago our committee 
adopted a rule to print the hearings 
daily, so that they would be available to 
Members on their desks the next morn¬ 
ing. So far as I know that rule has not 
been formally suspended or revoked. 
Anyway, hearings on Bretton Woods 
were not printed daily. I asked the 
gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Spence 1 
about this and his reply was, 'T looked 
into the matter and found that it is too 
expensive.*’ It is indeed revealing to 
learn that “expense’* should be made an 
excuse for hampering the work of the 
committee, especially in view of the great 
amount of money spent by the Treasury 
Department for promoting the scheme. 

Let us now briefly consider some of the 
important parts of the majority report. 
This was probably written by the Treas¬ 
ury. Judging from the character of this 
document the Treasury probably availed 
itself of the services of some of the thous¬ 
ands of Government employees who are 
skilled in the art of plausibility and 
propaganda. 

As a whole the majority report repre¬ 
sents, first, a marshalling of the syn¬ 
thetic public sentiment favoring Bretton 
Woods which has been created by what 
is perhaps tjie most colossal program of 
propaganda to force Congress, at tax¬ 
payers’ expense, to pass a piece of legis¬ 
lation ever undertaken in the United 
States; second, self quotation by Treas¬ 
ury and other Government officials who 
are actively promoting the scheme; 
third, partial statements which If com¬ 
pleted would show a different picture 
than that presented; fourth, not a little 
material which comes near to transcend¬ 
ing the rules of propriety. 

In order to have the full picture of 
the true origin of the Bretton Woods 
agreement it is necessary to examine 
each one of the Treasury’s drafts. 

It was in 1941, the year In which the 
report says preliminary steps were taken 
to set up an international fund, that Lord 
Keynes, according to newspaper reports, 
spent more than 2 months In this 
countjy. Lord Keynes is credited with 
having drafted the plan for an Inter¬ 
national Clearing Union which the re¬ 
port states was made public in April 
1943. 

In the hearings beginning on page 
1307, and also on page 4903 of the Con¬ 
gressional Record, May 22, 1945, will be 
found a study of the origin and evolu¬ 
tion of the so-called Bretton Woods pro¬ 
posals. That study I think presents suf¬ 
ficient evidence to prove that this Inter¬ 
national monetary scheme was not writ¬ 
ten at Bretton Woods, N. H., but that 
practically every substantive provision 
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contained in it was derived frodi Lord 
Keynes’ International Clearing Union 
plan. 

The delegates at Bretton Woods did 
little more than further spell out pro¬ 
visions in Lord Keynes* International 
Clearing Union plan. 

Lord Keynes is in my judgment a very 
dangerous man, not only to the United 
States, but his own country as well. He 
is credited with being respmisible for our 
€k>venunent*s policy of deficit financing, 
though strangely enough his government 
.refused to follow him and maintained a 
balanced budget up to the outbreak of 
the war in Europe. 

I believe if this scheme is put into 
operation it will work grave harm upon 
the United States and that England will 
not escape serious injury from it either. 
I take this view because I believe the 
whole business rests on a false founda¬ 
tion and that it lacks the integrity that 
is required to sustain any useful and 
enduring monetary and financial insti¬ 
tution. If this is true it must, in the 
long run, Injure all who participate in it. 

Some of the material in the majority 
report is quite interesting. On page 34 
is to be noted what, no doubt, is intended 
to be a recommendation by the Colmer 
committee of Bretton Woods. Note 
that it says the Colmer committee **rec- 
ommended principles for international 
monetary cooperation similar to those 
established by the proposed fund.” 

In the first place, the persons who 
wrote this statement omitted to tell the 
whole story: 

In some reapectfr— 

Says the sixth report of the Colmer 
committee on page 33— 
these proposals are similar to those con¬ 
tained in the Bretton Woods agreements lor 
the establishment of an International Mone¬ 
tary Fund. Since the comm At ee has held 
no hearings on the details ot the Bretton 
Woods agreements, its recommendations are 
limited to the broad needs of our postwar 
monetary system. It expresses no opinion 
as to the adequacy of any particular method 
lor fulfilling these needs. 

Nevertheless, the manner of presenta¬ 
tion of the article in the Colmer report 
can give the impressior that it favors 
Bretton Woods, which brings up an in¬ 
teresting question as to who wrote that 
article and why it happened to be in 
that report Just at that time. 

Marlon B. Folsom is the director of 
staff of the Colmer committee. Mr. Fol¬ 
som is also chairman of the CED board 
of trustees. 

The technical staff of the CED is fur¬ 
nished rent, telephone, light, and tax- 
free quarters in the Commepce X>epart- 
ment. 

Mr. Henry A. Wallace, Secretary of 
the Commerce Department, whmi testi¬ 
fying before the Small Business Conpitft- 
tee a few days ago, said that the techinleal 
staff of the CED could not pride Ite^ 
on being altogether, free of govemmeist. 
He said, 'T think it has been a mutually 
advantageous relationship.” Talk about 
Interlocking directorships! 

On page 86 tiie majority report it 
says: 

The Oommlttef for Beonomio Develop¬ 
ment, a groiip of outstanding buslneM 
leedere, endorsed the propoesls. 


Why should not they, when the Gov¬ 
ernment furnishes t hem free quarters? 
How long would the CED enjoy its pub¬ 
lic largess if they opposed Bretton 
Woods? 

This is merely a sample of the con¬ 
tents of the majority report. 

On page 88 of the majority report it 
Is stated that Prof. Seymour E. Harris, 
of Harvard University, representing the 
Economists' Committee on the Bretton 
Woods program, submitted a statement in 
support of Bretton Woods signed by 224 
of the members of the American Eco¬ 
nomic Association, specializing in money. 
International trade, and related fields. 
Here can be shown to the Congress and 
to the country a true picture of the meth¬ 
ods used by the proponents of this scheme 
to impel Congress to adopt it. 

However, before dealing with this 
statement I should like to remind the 
Congress that the propagandists of this 
scheme were very careful not to get too 
close to polling those men who devote 
their lives to the study of monetary and 
financial problems. Nowhere do they 
say a word as to the position taken on 
Bretton Woods by the members of the 
Economists' National Committee on 
Monetary Policy, which is made up of 
such persons. 

Seventy-six members belong to that 
committee. Sixty-nine members who 
were in a position to receive a telegram 
were polled to determine their position 
on Bretton Woods. Of 61 replies re¬ 
ceived, 9 approved the proposed Inter¬ 
national Monetary Fund without qualifi¬ 
cation. Eight approved provided there 
are modifications. Thirty-seven fa¬ 
vored Its rejection. In respect to the 
proposed International Bank, 18 ap¬ 
proved without qualification, 37 approved 
provided there are modifications and 5 
favored its rejection. Some votes could 
not be counted because of lack of clarity 
or failure to reply regarding certain 
items. Eight mnnbers of the commit¬ 
tee did not respond for reasons'unknown.. 
This is the result of an honest effort to 
find out the truth. It is not propaganda. 

Dr. Seymour E. Harris, formerly with 
OPA, and others organized the econom¬ 
ists' committee on Bretton Woods for the 
specific purpose of promoting the adop¬ 
tion of Bretton Woods by Congress. 
Therefore, the presumption is that every 
member of this committee would be for 
this proposal. This probably explains 
why no opposition from this com^ttee 
is mentioned. This committee, as the 
following will show, is made up of a 
goodly number of persons presently or 
formerly employ^ by the Government. 

Some of the membm of the econom¬ 
ists’ committee on the Bretton Woods 
program and their connections: 

John D. Black, Department of Agri¬ 
culture. 

. Howard 8. EUls, is or was with theM- 
and Beserve Board. 

/J. K. Galbraith, wgs wHh OPA. 

fBteymour E. BaniM, was with OPA . 

Albert O. Hart, mesiber of CED an# 
nor employed in ttoe Treasury Depart- 
ment. 


Calvin B. Hoover is somehow connect¬ 
ed with the military taranch of the Gov¬ 
ernment and who wrote the CED report. 

Wassily Leontief, with hso Crowl^. 

Mabel Newcomer, she was sent by State 
Department to Bretton Woods as an ad¬ 
viser and paid on per diem basis. 

^ Winfield Riefler was or Is an American 
Minister to London. 

Arthur Smithies, Bureau of the Budget 
and attended Brettmi Woods. 

Alvin H. Hansen, adviser to Federal 
Reserve. 

Jacob Vlner, adviser to Treasury. 

Milton Abelson, Department of Com¬ 
merce. 

Moses Abramovltz, War Production 
Board. 

E. M. Bernstein, Treasury Department 

Ernest O. Draper, Federal Reserve. 

Eleanor Lansing Dulles, State Depart¬ 
ment. 

E. Dana Durand, United States Tariff 
Commission. 

Henry H. Edmlston, Federal Reserve 
Bank of St. Louis. 

J. Edward Ely. Bureau of the Census. 

Harry L Franklin, United States Tar¬ 
iff Commission. 

Eunice B. Qettell, Board of Economic 
Warfare. 

Henry F. Grady, former Assistant Sec¬ 
retary of State. 

Michael A. Heilperln, on the Polish 
Delegation at Bretton Woods. 

V. M. Longstreet, Board of Governors 
of the Federal Reserve. 

Raymond F. Mikeseil, Treasury De¬ 
partment. 

Rolf Nugent, was with OPA. 

Carl E. Parry, Federal Reserve. 

N. M. Petruzzelll, Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce. 

Joseph E. Reeve, Bureau of the Budget. 

Lawrence H. Seltzer, Research Division 
of the Treasury. 

A. Eugene Staley, was with UNRRA In 
China and formerly with the State De¬ 
partment. 

LeRoy D. Stlnebower, State Depart¬ 
ment. 

C. B. Upham, Treasury Department. 

Ivar Axelson, Treasury Department. 

Arthur I. Bloomfield, Federal Reserve, 
New York. 

John S. deBeers. Division of Monetary 
Research, Treasury Department. 

Willy J. A. Feuerlein, Board of Eco¬ 
nomic Warfare. 

Jacob Horak, Treasury Department. 

Otto T. Mallery, Economic Union and 
Disable Peace. 

On page 39 of the majority report the 
statement is made that the House Bank¬ 
ing and Currency Committee "is in¬ 
formed that a subsequent poll by the 
Economists’ Committee, covering all 
members of tbe American Economic 
Association, showed that 90 percent of 
those who replied favored approval of the 
Bretton Woods proposals." Dr. Bey- 
meur E. Harris informs me that less 
than half of the number polled even re¬ 
plied. The requirement for admiseion 
to membership to the Amertcaa Eoo- 
iiomic Association is |5 i^uean Interest 
in economics. 

BecretaiF of Btete Clayton 
idwteittlM forantten Wowli irfbaitted 
Iw iMd aot md ttolwnennit. 
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As will be noted on page 39, William 
Green, president of the American Fed¬ 
eration of Labor, testified In behalf of 
Breiton Woods, not unqualifiedly, how¬ 
ever, but only ''with necessary clarifica¬ 
tion and safeguards." Have those been 
provided? Bretton Woods Is being pre¬ 
sented to Congress in the same form 
as it was when Mr. Green testified. 

Also on page 41 will be noted that Mr. 
Albert A. Goss, master of the National 
Orange, testified in support of the Bret¬ 
ton Woods proposals, but also by no 
means unqualifiedly. He presented to 
the committee a resolution which was 
adopted by his organization which reads 
as follows: 

Resolved, That the Washington office be 
authorized to support the creation of an 
International Monetary Fund in connection 
with an International Bank, provided that 
adequate safeguards can be provided to pro¬ 
tect the fund from losses due to diluting the 
assets with weak currency, and provision 
can be made for channeling transactions 
Involving the use of credit through the bank. 

If the activities which can be classed as 
stabilization operations can bo separated 
from those activities which rightfully be¬ 
long In the field of credit, we believe that the 
Bretton Woods proposal holds very substan¬ 
tial promise for promoting sound trade. We 
believe this can be done. 

Have adequate safeguards been pro- 
provided to protect the fund from losses 
due to diluting the assets with weak cur¬ 
rency? Such safeguards have not been 
provided, as time will amply prove, if 
the plan is adopted. 

If Mr, Goss meant that the bank 
should deal only in credits and not be¬ 
come involved In long-term stabilization 
loans then it can hardly be considered 
that he favors the scheme. 

On page 57 of tha majority report it Is 
stated that: 

For this reason, the fund agreement pro¬ 
vides that during the transition period mem¬ 
ber countries may retain and adapt some of 
their exchange restrictions that have been in 
operation during the war. 

If this statement is intended to convey 
the idea that member governments are 
permitted to retain only some of the ex¬ 
change restrictions they exercised during 
the war, but not all of them, and that 
they are not permitted to engage In new 
ones, then It is not a statement of fact, 
as will be pointed out later. 

LSOALIZING CUSKENCT DEBASEMENT 

Down through the ages currency de¬ 
basement has been universally regarded 
as the most deadly form of state rob¬ 
bery. It has brbught upon the peoples 
of the world untold distress and suffering, 
hunger, revolutions, wars, and according 
to some historians, left in its wake ruins 
of once grand empires. 

The very essence of politically man¬ 
aged currency is debasement. It has as 
its result the expropriation of the fruits 
of the people's labor. When peace ar¬ 
rives It will be the source of the most 
fearful evil which will beset oiu: troubled 
world. 

Hermann Rauschning in his work, The 
Redemption of Democracy, says: 

It IB more than a mere Joke that managed 
currency and concentration campa differ 
only in degree. 


Bretton Woods means managed cur¬ 
rency. 

When the Constitutional Convention 
at Philadelphia was considering the 
question of giving to the Congress power 
to emit bills of credit, a managed cur¬ 
rency from which the colonists had suf¬ 
fered so severely, Mr. George Read 
thought the words—"to emit bills of 
credit"—if not struck out, would be as 
alarming as the mark of the Beast in 
Revelations. And Mr. John Langdon 
said he had rather reject the whole 
plan—Constitution—^than retain the 
three words, "and emit bills.** 

Now, will the Congress of the United 
States proceed to make the scourge of 
civilization, currency debasement, legal 
and respectable, easy of accomplish¬ 
ment, unlimited in amount, permanent 
and world-wide? 

Article IV, section 5 of the fund agree¬ 
ment, starts out by saying: 

A member shall not propose a change in 
the par value of Its currency except to cor¬ 
rect a fundamental disequilibrium. 

But the term "fundamental disequi¬ 
librium*’ is not defined in the agreement. 
Although a number of witnesses before 
the committee considered the term, 
nearly all of them admitted that they 
did not know what it meant. One or 
two stated what they thought it might 
mean. 

After making specific provisions for 
member governments to debase their 
currencies 10 percent without the con¬ 
currence of the fund and by additional 
unspecified amounts with it, the pro¬ 
vision in effect concludes by saying that 
any member government may debase its 
currency by any amount so long as it 
believes that to be necessary to the 
proper functioning of its domestic social 
or political policies. Is there any other 
reason for debasing a currency except 
an alleged disordered condition of do¬ 
mestic social or political policies? 

Spearheaded by Treasury ofiQcials, the 
proponents of this scheme have sold it to 
the American people as a peace measure, 
largely on the basis that it would pro¬ 
vide stabilization of currencies and pre¬ 
vent currency wars. It will do neither. 
Indeed, it will do just the opposite. 

"The world needs currency stabiliza¬ 
tion to restore International trade. Bret¬ 
ton Woods will give us stabilized cur¬ 
rencies and do the Job.** If it is asked 
how the scheme stabilizes currencies, 
the answer is that that is one of the 
purposes of the plan, and that the fund 
would fix the par value of the currency 
of each country. The proponents of the 
scheme then deliberately convey the idea 
that while a country is permitted to 
change the par value of its currency by 
10 percent without the concurrence of 
the fund that, nevertheless, the fund 
would hold all par values at the rates 
fixed by it. 

The Congress is made to believe that 
no country shall be permitted to have 
control of the par value of its currency 
but that the fund shall exercise this con¬ 
trol and that if any country fixes a par 
value that does not suit the fund, it will 
be expelled. 


It is not true that the fund controls 
the par values of currencies. That is en¬ 
tirely left to each country. 

Lord Keynes, the man who devised the 
scheme, has said over and over that any 
country can give to Its currency any par 
value It pleases. In a speech, after dis¬ 
cussing at some length five advantages 
it afforded Great Britain, he said: 

We are determined that, in the future, the 
external value of sterling shall conform to 
Its Intern^ value as set by our own domestic 
policies, and not the other way round. 

My noble friend Lord Addison asks who 
fixes the value of gold. If he means, as I 
assume he does, the sterling value of gold, 
it is we ourselves who fix ft Initially in con¬ 
sultation with the fund; and this value is 
subject to change at any time on our ini¬ 
tiative. changes In excess of 10 percent re¬ 
quiring the approval of the fund, which 
must not withhold approval if our domestic 
equilibrium requires it. 

For instead of maintaining the principle 
that the internal value of a national cur¬ 
rency should conform to a prescribed de Jure 
external value, It provides that Its external 
value should be altered if necessary so as to 
conform to whatever de facto Internal value 
results from domestic policies, which them¬ 
selves shall be immune from criticism by the 
fund. Indeed. It Is made the duty of the 
fund to approve changes which will have this 
effect. That is why I say that these pro¬ 
posals are the exact opposite of the gold 
standard. Tiiey lay down by International 
agreement the essence of the new doctrine, 
far removed from the old orthodoxy. 

To assure the delegates at Bretton 
Woods that the fund would not in any 
way interfere with the par values of the 
currencies of any members the Confer¬ 
ence released for publication July 21, 
1944, the following: 

More specifically, the fund proposes to limit 
the right of member countries to change their 
exchange rates without going through a cer¬ 
tain procedure. 

Note that the only requirement of any 
country to change the par value of its 
currency would be to go through a certain 
procedure. 

Quoting further: 

Furthermore, the proposal provides that a 
country which after having made a 10-per- 
cent change finds Itself under the necessity 
of making another chan^ without delay 
may request the fund’s concurrence in such a 
change and a reply must be-given within 72 
hours. Other changes can be obtained with 
the fund’s concurrence and there are no pre¬ 
scribed limitations on such authorized 
changes. 

Stability does not mean rigidity, and ri¬ 
gidity, In the past has resulted In extreme 
Instability. A country which finds that Its 
domestic economy Is suffering greatly from 
inability to sell abroad, because of an inap¬ 
propriate rate of exchange and also finds It 
lmpos.slbJe to make other adjustments to 
correct the situation, has no alternative but 
to change the rate. 

In order to protect the economies of the 
country from any untoward influences re¬ 
sulting from excessive rigidity of the rate, 
there Is an explicit provision that the fund 
shall not reject a requested change that la 
necessary to restore equilibrium, on the 
ground that it does not approve of the do¬ 
mestic social or political policies of the mem¬ 
ber country proposing the change. 

And finally, this gem of deluded mone¬ 
tary thinking which should set aside any 
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claim that there is even any thought that 
this scheme stabiliaes currendes: 

To Buznmariae, the fund attempts to pro¬ 
vide the greatest degree oC ex^iange stability 
that is consistent with the eeonomio necessi¬ 
ties of the members. It introduces stability 
without rigidity and elastioity without loose¬ 
ness. 

As the following taken from the New 
York Herald Trtbune of Idarch 22,1045, 
will show, the author of this plan and 
other high English Government officials 
have stated in no uncertain terms that 
the scheme must not prohibit their gov¬ 
ernment from setting the par value of 
the pound sterling at any rate it may 
choose: 

Both Sir John Anderson, Chancelor of the 
Exchequer, and Lord Keynes, have declared 
that the British Government will adjust the 
value of the pound whenever Whitehall con¬ 
siders it necessary. The chancelor even said 
that the policy pursued here would be sim¬ 
ilar to that of 1933. He said that the gov¬ 
ernment would commit itself only to consult 
the International Monetary Fund before 
changing the value of the pound sterling, re¬ 
serving its right to persist with its intention 
should the fund refuse consent. 

Anyone who knows the state of Eng¬ 
land’s financial and trade position should 
realize that she could not possibly, un¬ 
der the system of inconvertible paper 
money that prevails, do other than re¬ 
serve the right to establish any par value 
for her ciuTency which she might deem 
proper. The other countries no doubt 
reserve the same right. Indeed, it is im¬ 
possible to conceive that a single country 
would even think of entering this scheme 
if there was any doubt that it would have 
this right. 

In addition to providing for currency 
debasement by individual countries ar¬ 
ticle IV, section 7, further provides for 
uniform debasement of the currencies of 
all member governments. Russia, Brit¬ 
ain, and the United States would be 
given the power to put this provision 
into effect. 

But section 5 of H. R. 3314 prohibits 
this from being done except with ap¬ 
proval of Congress. This prohibition 
becomes ominous when we reflect upon 
its real meaning. Liegalizing currency 
debasement, whether by individual gov¬ 
ernments or collectively, would be tanta¬ 
mount to legalizing welshing by govern¬ 
ments on their international as well as 
national debts, for such debasements 
would inevitably lead to such repudi¬ 
ation. The passage of section 5 of H. r. 
3314 would be recognition by Congress 
of the need or inevitability universal 
repudiation of intematkmal and na¬ 
tional debts. Does Congress wish to do 
this? 

What the fund would actually 4o^ if it 
operated according to the stated plan, 
would be, not to stabilize currendeg, but 
by authoritarian means peg smne foreign 
exchange, in terms of the dollar at an 
overvalued rate. This would naturally 
result in lowering the price of dollars in 
terms of foreign currencies, or lowering 
the price of our goods ta foreigners. 

A stable, dependable money is a vital 
prereqiiisite to genuine international co¬ 
operation and a duraUe peace. How¬ 
ever, an uneonffitional prerequisite to a 
stable currency is a stable government, a 


government which fives within its in¬ 
come from taxes. The Uhited Btates 
cannot sucoenfifily stabilize the cur¬ 
rency of any counti^, It can lend money 
to a government and temporarily give 
support to its currency and thus help to 
tide it over a passing financial difficulty. 
But imless that government determines 
to put its own house in order, any help 
it might receive from the outside must 
remain palliative and cannot possibly 
be curative. 

These facts are basic to the considera¬ 
tion of the so-called Bretton Woods 
agreements. 

The greatest and Indeed the only en¬ 
during contribution the United States 
can make to stabilizing the currencies of 
other countries and to general prosperity 
throughout the world is to see to it that 
her own currency, the dollar, is kept 
stable and the credit of her government 
secure. 

Great Britain and other countries will 
no doubt need financial assistance in the 
postwar period, and the United States 
should give them what aid is appro¬ 
priate. But the United States should 
retain full control over any lending 
transactions she may undertake. Any 
other policy must be harmful to our wel¬ 
fare. 

The basic structure of the Interna¬ 
tional Monetary Fund and Bank would 
consist of a coalition of 44 governments 
and would constitute a world-wide au¬ 
thoritarian trade and monetary cartel. 
This world embracing corporate body 
would usurp the social or private func¬ 
tion of carrying on international trade 
and commerce, and substitute therefor 
authoritarian domination over such 
pursuits. 

It would be well to distinguish between 
the kind of cooperation the proponents 
of this scheme are thinking of and that to 
which we have been in the past accus¬ 
tomed. The kind of cooperation they 
have in mind undertaking Is basically dif¬ 
ferent from that which Americans have 
in the past experienced. We commonly 
think of cooperation as volimtary asso¬ 
ciation and dealing of private individuals 
with each other, whether within the con¬ 
fines of a single country or across na¬ 
tional boundary lines. 

Now, the only cooperation that is in¬ 
volved in this international monetary 
scheme is that which is required to bind 
the governments concerned to a common 
agreement to take over and operate func¬ 
tions of international lending, of fcKeign 
exchange markets, of regulating forei^ 
trade, and so forth, which functions are 
now being performed 1^ ixrivate indi¬ 
viduals and institutions. 

Thus, Instead of promoting true in¬ 
ternational cooperation, which the ad¬ 
vocates of the scheme so loudly proclaim 
to be their goal, they would dest^ what 
Is left of this and give us In its stead in¬ 
ternational authoritarianism. 

WHXRi zs ram uornwr to ooks rsoMC to 

ftNAIIOI TVS SCHZMIf 

^The capitalisation of the Intematloiial 
Monetary Fund and Bank would,be 
tmmdly $18, 000 , 0004100 . The ahaie of 
IJhIted States wouM be about one- 
tidrd of this total or IO.OOO.OOOJODO. 
About $4,000,000,000 of this would bo 


raised by a. public-debt transaction to 
be authorized by the Secretary of the 
Treasurr* an insidious method of ^taxa¬ 
tion. This would be added to the public 
debt. 

The remainder of our subscription 
would be derived from the gold stabiliza- 
tioxl fund, which consists of the so-called 
profit the Government acquired by de¬ 
basing the gold dollar. 

This method of financing would be 
highly inflationary. Does not its very 
nature bode ill? 

QUOTAS or TBI FUMO, ASTICLX m 

The aggregate of all quotas of the fund 
would be $8,800,000,000. 

Each member is given a quota, which 
shall be equal to Its ’’subscription” of 
shares. Quotas are not based alone on 
economic conslderaUoDs, but military 
and political as well. 

The quotas are in general divided into 
two categories, those of creditor and 
debtor countries. To a creditor country 
a quota means an amount of money it 
places in the fund to be lent to debtor 
countries. To a debtor country a quota 
means an amount of money it can bor¬ 
row from the creditor countries, prin^ 
cipally the United States. The United 
States would be the principal creditor 
country, would furnish about 31 percent 
of the total subscription which would 
represent about 75 percent of the lend- 
able assets. 

Each member would be required to pay 
25 percent of its quota in gold, or 10 
percent of its net gold holdings and 
United States dollars; The remainder of 
its subscription would consist of Gov¬ 
ernment lOU’s. However, the total sub¬ 
scription of the United States would 
be gold or the same as gold, since dol¬ 
lars are Intematlorfally fully convertible 
into gold. This is not true of the other 
currencies. They vary in quality from 
being as good or nearly as good as the 
dollar to being practically worthless. 

It is probable that if we had a true 
picture of the situation we might find 
that much of the gold other countries 
would pay into the fund was somehow 
obtained by them through lend-lease or 
credits In some form. FOr example, 
China’s gold contribution could all be 
raised by the purchase of gold with the 
credits voted her by Congress. 

The United States would have 28 per¬ 
cent of the voting power when the fund 
started operating and considerably less 
when other members not presently in¬ 
cluded in the proposed set-up are ad¬ 
mitted to membership. The borrowing 
countries would be in overwhelming con¬ 
trol of the fund’s resources and lending 
policies. 

An outstanding feature of the quota 
arrangement is that it would establish 
a right for each one of the 48 other na¬ 
tions to draw upon the resources of the 
United States. It could foreshadow ra¬ 
tioning of world trade, 
vwmra xn kmubzon fowm oomtioi. ofsa 

UNinBD STATXS TOfUnOK TSADS AV9 TAlIXT 

Tliis Is cam Of the most basic 
In the whole scheme. It deals with 
**8oaroe” currencies. U doUari became 
scarce in the fund any mendmr govern** 
ment ooiOd step in and block exchange 
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operations in dollars. The fund would 
then ration dollars, that is, American 
exports. 

Assume we put $2,750,000,000 into the 
scheme and that this caused our exports 
to rise so as to provide the many jobs 
claimed by its proponents. Ekioner or 
later the dollars in the fund would be< 
come exhausted. Insofar as our export 
trade was dependent upon the available 
supply of dollars In the fund, there 
would then be a slow down of all indus¬ 
try producing export goods. Then the 
fund would come to Congress for more 
dollars. Could Congress refuse such a 
request? Manufacturers, wage earners, 
farmers, and others would be desperate. 
Under those circumstances replenishing 
dollars in the fund could become a long 
drawn out repetitious process. 

But article VII has other Implications. 
Like all the other basic provisions In the 
scheme this one was derived from Lord 
Keynes* international clearing union 
plan. Mr. Harry D. White, Assistant 
Secretary and chief monetary expert of 
the Treasury, admitted before the com¬ 
mittee that article VII contains provi¬ 
sions which in effect specifically provide 
a penalty which the fund can Invoke 
against the United States and force her 
to release other countries from any obli¬ 
gation to take its—United States—ex¬ 
ports, or if taken, to pay for them. 

In case dollars had been declared 
scarce in the fund, foreign countries 
might say to the United States, and they 
would have the power to do so, “We will 
permit you to put more dollars into the 
fund on condition that we need not repay 
you in dollars, goods, or services.’* 

Or, they might say to the United 
States, “We prefer replenishing the 
fund’s holding of dollars by increasing 
our exports to the United States. There¬ 
fore, remove your tariff barriers and per¬ 
mit free entry into your country of our 
goods.” 

To both of these propositions the 
United States could demur. But the for¬ 
eign countries in control of the fund 
could then elect to temporarily or per¬ 
manently ration our export trade. 

Here is the crux and modus operand! 
of Lord Keynes* pressure mechanism, 
the far-reaching formula contained in 
article VII of the Bretton Woods pro¬ 
posal for an International Monetary 
Fund, by which Great Britain and other 
countries could force the United States 
to maintain equilibrium in her balance 
of payments with the rest of the world, 
or failing in this, penalize her by com¬ 
pelling her to give her goods away, or 
preadventure compel her to lower or 
abrogate her tariffs. 

In this connection it may be well to 
quote from Ragnar Nurkse, Economic, 
Financial, and Transit Department, 
League of Nations, Princeton. N. J., who, 
it should be mentioned, apparently fa¬ 
vors the scheme. He says: 

Besides, the Bretton Woods scheme is not 
strictly confined to monetary policy. That 
part of it which provides for the apportion¬ 
ment of any currency declared by the fund 
to be ‘^scarce” represents essentially a meas¬ 
ure of commercial policy. A hypothetical ex¬ 
ample will make this dear. If the dollar were 
to become a scarce currency under the fund 
arrangement, the rationing of doUars which 


would then come Into operation would dis¬ 
criminate against the exports of the United 
States. Such rationing would, for example, 
divert Britain’s demand lor cotton from the 
United States to. say, Brazil, even If cotton 
were cheaper in the United States; and It 
would similarly divert Brazil's purchases of 
automobiles from the United States to Eng¬ 
land, even if automobiles were cheaper in 
the United States. In sum. It would divert 
the effective demand of the outside world 
away from United States’ products In order 
to make It equal to the United States demand 
for the products of the outside world. In 
monetary terms, this would mean cutting 
down the International demand for dollars 
BO as to make It fit the available supply. 
The same result of equating demand and sup¬ 
ply could be achieved If, in the circumstances 
considered, the United States were to lower 
Its tariff. The only difference would be that 
in this case demand and supply would be 
equated by increasing the supply of dollars 
rather than by cutting down the demand lor 
them. 

Mr. Harry White is quoted as having 
said: 

The fund might find that the causes of the 
scarcity were high trade barriers in the coun¬ 
try whose currency was scarce, or a failure to 
undertake adequate International invest¬ 
ment, and It (the fund) would propose ap¬ 
propriate remedies. 

This whole arrangement is an integral 
part of the terms of the contract to which 
the proponents of this scheme are asking 
the United States to permanently bind 
herself. 

Should the Congress surrender to for¬ 
eign powers so important a part of our 
national sovereignty? 

Much has been said about the need of 
our surrendering some of our sovereignty 
to foreign powers. But who else besides 
the United States would be surrendering 
any sovereignty? We largely finance the 
scheme and put our resources back of it. 
This alone makes possible such a pro¬ 
gram as is here proposed. 

On the other hand. Great Britain or 
Russia, or both, and most of the other 
governments could drop out without los¬ 
ing anything or stopping the operation 
of the fund. 

Lord Keynes has made this point clear. 
In an address before the House of Lords, 
May 23,1944, he delineated the many ad¬ 
vantages that would accrue to Great 
Britain through the establishment of this 
scheme, one of which was that it would 
help restore London as the world’s finan¬ 
cial ruler. The whole tenor of that ad¬ 
dress was what Great Britain could get 
out of the program, not what she could 
put into it.. He said nothing about his 
country surrendering any soverignty or 
running any risks. May 18,1943, he said: 

But if, In the event, our trust should prove 
to be misplaced and our hopes mistaken, we 
can, nevertheless, escape from all obligations 
and recover our full freedom with a year's 
notice. I do not think that wo con reason¬ 
ably ask any completer safeguards than that. 

CONTROt or THE FUND 

The United States would have one 
executive director in the fund who would 
hav-' 28 percent of the votes. Britain 
would have two and probably three with 
25 percent, and Russia one with 12 per¬ 
cent, unless she should a^ admission to 
the fund of her 15 vassal states as she has 
to the assembly of the proposed League 
of Nations. 


The proportionate voting power be¬ 
tween the United States and Great Brit¬ 
ain should not be taken as representing 
the same relative influence each would 
exercise in the fund’s operation. Debtor 
countries would be in control of the re¬ 
sources of the fund and since Great Brit¬ 
ain would be the principal debtor coun¬ 
try she could be expected to largely domi¬ 
nate the policies having to do with their 
disposition. 

Furthermore, the very close tle-ln 
which Great Britain has with many other 
countries through the sterling bloc and 
her many bilateral trade agreements, 
and, because of the common interest in 
foreign trade such arrangements en¬ 
gender, would place her in an advanta¬ 
geous position to influence the conduct as 
well as votes of those countries. 

Britain’s blocked sterling balances 
would give her considerable bargaining 
power in alining her debtors on her side. 

AXrrnoaXTARXAN control or capital—TRANS rZRB 
and currency transactions 

Authoritarian restrictionism of capital 
movements and currency transactions is 
of the essence of the scheme. 

To make effective control of capital 
movements would require “the machin¬ 
ery of exchange control for all transac¬ 
tions, even though a general permission 
is given to all remittances in respect to 
current trade,” Not only is this machin¬ 
ery necessary in the country desiring it, 
but in those not desiring it as well. Uni¬ 
lateral action would be Inadequate. 
Only by the control at both ends could 
capital movements be effectively con¬ 
trolled, Lord Keynes here suggests that 
the United States should set up exchange 
control machinery similar to that of the 
British exchange control, which “has 
now gone a long way toward perfecting.” 

Capital transfers may be effected by 
exporting gold, currency, commodities, 
or services, travel. To effectively prevent 
outward movement of capital requires 
total control of all International traas- 
actions whatsoever, censorship of malls, 
telegrams, telephone calls, cablegrams. 
Foreign travel must be restricted. Per¬ 
sons wishing to travel abroad must be 
searched. Restrictions on exports 
through licensing must be required. 

Would the United States provide the 
bureaucratic machinery that would be 
necessary at both ends to successfully 
prevent the importation of capital from 
Britain and other countries which might 
be able to evade their authoritarian 
guards? Would not the United States 
be morally obliged to provide the army 
of supervisors, inspectors, ahd policemen 
to accommodate those countries, and 
Gicat Britain in particular? And If she 
faded to do this, what would become of 
tiic much-vaunted international cooper¬ 
ation of which we hear so much from the 
proponents of the scheme? 

The statute would legalize for an In¬ 
definite period exchange restrictions, 
blocking and rationing of currencies— 
article VII. section 3, 4; discriminatory 
currency arrangements or multiple cur¬ 
rency practices—article VIII, section 3# 
restrictions on payments and transfers 
for current transactions—article XIV, 
section 2, and control of foreign exchange 
rates—article IV, section 3. 
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Mr. Leon Fraser, former President of 
the Bank for International Settlements, 
In referring to the machinery that would 
be required to enforce all these restric-* 
tions said: 

Then, of coune, you come to the primordial 
problem of all these questione, Who are the 
managers? Who are these great feUows who 
know so much better how to run the world 
than anybody else? That Is where the thing 
breaks down, and that Is why you .have to 
have a Gestapo to protect the managers. 

It is made to appe ar in the text of the 
statute—article XIV—that these restric¬ 
tions would be retained only for a short 
time, the so-called transition period. 
But that is not d^lned, and it is specifi¬ 
cally provided that it can be extended 
without any limit. Pr. O. M. Sprague, 
when asked to give bis opinion on how 
long the transition period might last, re¬ 
plied: 

Well, It may last a long time. • • « may¬ 
be we may live in a permanent condition of 
transition; who knows? 

Did we ever get out of the transition 
period following the other war? 

Under article VIII, section 4 (a), it is 
provided that the blocked sterling bal¬ 
ances held In London and representing 
debts Great Britain owes to other coun¬ 
tries amounting to $12,000,000,000 need 
not be paid at all. Even debts recently 
Incurred need not. under certain condi¬ 
tions, be paid. 

Under article vn, section 1.3 (b) bor¬ 
rowing countries are automatically given 
the right after they had exhausted their 
quotas and could no longer borrow from 
the limd to default on their debts. Who 
has ever heard of a creditor legalizing in 
advance the defaulting of his creditor? 
Who, knowing the facts, is going to invest 
his money in any foreign securities with 
such an arrangement as this? 

Article IV, section 2, In effect repeals 
sections 8 and 9 of the Gold Reserve Act 
of 1934. This takes from the President 
the power to buy and sell gold at any 
price and vests in foreign countries the 
power to manipulate the price of gold. 
The Congress cannot under the Constitu¬ 
tion delegate this power to foreign na¬ 
tions. This seems to be a clean violation 
of the Constitution. 

The claim that is being made by the 
proponents of this scheme that the 
United States could withdraw from it at 
any time if things did not go to suit her 
is a delusion and snare. Once it were in 
operation, we could not pull out without 
causing serious economic and political 
repercussions throughout the world. 
Other countries are already expecting 
the United States to increase her initial 
subscription to the fund. That was 
stated by Lord Keynes in the House of 
Lords Blay 28.1944. 

Anyway, we should not be talking 
about what the Congress would do untU 
it regains its independence as a le^dsla- 
tive body—until something on the order 
<Kt a two-party system is restored. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, will the 
Sientleinan yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. I yield to the 
gentleman irom Pennsylvania. 

Mr. RIC^ Ja it the gentleman’s 
oiHnlon thapChis stabilixatksi fund, by 
which thiagpuntry, with 6 percent of the 


population, pays in 25 percent of the 
total am ount I s sound? 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. It amounts to 
more than 80 percents 

Mr. RICH. The United States pays 
30 percent of the total amount into this 
fund. _ 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. In the form of 
good assets. 

Mr. RICH. WiU this country, with 
the vote of 44 nations, be permitted to do 
anything but pay into this fund as long 
as the 44 nations ask us to do so? And if 
that be a fact, when will we be able to 
stop, if we are unable to pay in anything? 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. What has hap¬ 
pened to lend-lease? What has hap¬ 
pened to the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation? What has happened to 
the Commodity Credit Corporation? 
Does Congress have any control over 
those agencies? That is the answbr. 

Mr. RICH. The gentleman means, 
then, that the executive department will 
be the only one that will be able to con¬ 
trol it? 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. The same power 
that is running the Government now. 

Mr. RICH. If these 44 nations feel it 
is our duty to cough up, as it were, every 
time they request it, what is going to be 
the ultimate outcome of the financial 
structiu-e of the American form of gov¬ 
ernment?_ 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. If we examine 
the record of the gentleman from Penn¬ 
sylvania [Mr. Rxck] 1 believe he can 
answer the question as well as I can, be¬ 
cause he has an outstanding record as 
an American citizen, fighting for all 
those principles that have made this 
country great. 

Mr. RICH. 1 am interested in America, 
I am Interested in the policy of America 
to perpetuate our form of government, 
and I do not want to see anything done 
that will disnmt this policy; I do not want 
to see anythin done that will drag us 
down to the point where we will wreck 
our Nation in order to do something to 
try to build up other countries and which 
may ultimate destroy us. I hope that 
the Congress will see to it that there is 
nothing in this bill or nothing in the 
recommendations that we are going to 
make to the conference at San Fran¬ 
cisco that will tear down America in our 
desire to try to lift the world up to the 
American standard of living. I am for 
America first, last, and all the time, and 
I am going to do everything 1 can for 
America, and at the same time I want to 
do as much as I can to help the other 
nations, but not to the extent of wreck¬ 
ing this country. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentle man h as expired. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. BAkSYl. 

Mr. BARRY. Mr. Chairman and 
Members at the House, the Bretton 
Woods proposal provides for two eepa- 
gate institutions, to wit, an mtema- 
tkmal Bank and an International Fund* 
3!lic bank will make and guarantee loans 
lor tbs reconstruction of war*tom coun¬ 
tries and for the devekmosent of $co- 
no ni l o aWy backward areas. It wlQ be a 
scart of international RFC. It has been 
approved by the American Bankers Asso¬ 


ciation and others, m fact, very little 
opposition to the bank has appeared any¬ 
where. The International Monetary 
Fund has been the center of controversy. 
To describe the fund briefly, each mem¬ 
ber country subscribes to it in gold and 
in its own currency a certain fixed quota. 
The minimum gold contribution is the 
smaller of 29 percent of its quota or 10 
percent of its net holdings of gold and 
United States dollars at the time when 
the fund operations begin. When a 
country is admitted to membership the 
par value of its currency will be agreed 
* upon with the fund and will be expressed 
in terms of gold or in terms of United 
States dollars of the weight and fine¬ 
ness in effect on July 1,1944. A change 
in the par value of a member’s currency 
can only be approved of by the fund ’Tf 
the change is necessary to correct a 
fundamental disequilibrium.’* 

A member country deals with the fund 
only through its central bank or similar 
institution. The fund is the banker for 
central banks. Blany people have the 
erroneous Idea that the fund will be an 
enormous organization and that every 
transaction throughout the world would 
have to be cleared through Its offices. 
The fund as is planned will have very 
little to do with everyday business. 
When the fund begins to operate mem¬ 
bers will buy from the fund other mem¬ 
ber’s currency; thus, if the Bank of 
France needs dollars, it will be permitted 
to draw against the fund’s account with 
the Federal Reserve Bank of New York. 
The fund’s dollar account will go down, 
and its franc account with the Bank of 
France will go up. It should be kept in 
mind that the fund will only be used to 
balance temporarily unbalanced situa¬ 
tions, while the overwhelming amount of 
international payments are cleared with¬ 
out the help of the fimd. The purpose of 
the proposed International Monetary 
Fund is to shorten the duration and 
lessen the degree of disequilibrium in the 
international balances of pasments of 
members and to help the members to 
correct maladjustments without resort¬ 
ing to measures destructive of national 
or international prosperity. 

We are all familiar in some measure 
with the ch6u>tic monetary situation in 
Europe after the last war and again dur¬ 
ing the thirties. If it is at all possible 
to avoid a repetition of the inflation and 
deflation of those days, all of us should 
be for it. That is what the fund pri¬ 
marily proposes to try and accomplish. 

It is my feeling that the success or 
failure of both the fund and the bank win 
depend largely on what attitude the 
debtor xiations take. If they are sin¬ 
cere and Just in their dealings with us 
and do not try to take advantage simply 
because we are the most important credi¬ 
tor nation in the world, 1 believe that 
both the fund and the bank will have an 
excellent chance of accomplishing their 
objectives. 

Because of the terrible destruction 
caused by World War I and World War 
n, the world today i$ thlnkiag in terms 
of international ooppearaUon to prevent 
future wart, I am, tiierefOre, 
that our friends Mnroad will take a some¬ 
what different attitude than they iM 
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after the last war. At any rate the only 
way of finding out the answer to that 
question is by passing this bill. 

Most of Europe and Asia is in such a 
desperate plight that anything can hap¬ 
pen. If one form of totalitarianism sup¬ 
plants another, most Americans will feel 
that our sacrifices were not worth while 
and that our victory was a hollow one 
indeed. To date we have had over a 
million casualties and have spent bil¬ 
lions and billions of dollars to win the 
war. I feel that it is wisdom on our part 
to gamble a fraction of that amount in 
an effort to build up an orderly and 
stable world where nations and people 
will have a chance to live in peace. 

Dictators and wars come primarily as 
a result of economic and financial up¬ 
heavals. Because the world has grown 
much smaller it is to our own self-interest 
to try and prevent such dislocations oc¬ 
curring whenever possible. 

Our international monetary machin¬ 
ery and practices have failed us in the 
past at critical times; they are failing us 
now. Infiation Is rampant in many 
countries. Affirmative action of some 
kind is necessary. 

Bretton Woods proposals are in my 
opinion the best plans offered to the 
world thus far. 

I. therefore, recommend the passage 
of H. R. 3314. 

When the Bankers Association ap¬ 
peared before our committee, its main 
objection was directed toward the fund. 
It was suggested by some that the fund 
be abolished entirely, and it was sug¬ 
gested by others that the fund become a 
sort of branch of the bank so that both 
the fund and the bank would be super¬ 
vised by the same people and there would, 
therefore, not be an overlapping of ac¬ 
tivities or a confiict in policies. 

The committee, as a compromise, 
adopted an amendment I proposed, 
which compels the Executive to appoint 
one Governor, who will be Governor of 
both the fund and the bank. Of course, 
that applies only to the United States, 
but we are hopeful that other countries 
who have not as yet adopted the Bret¬ 
ton Woods proposals will follow wher¬ 
ever possible the precedents established 
by the United States. It is our hope 
that they will also appoint one Governor 
for both the fund and the bank. That 
will do away with much pf the criticism 
that was directed at having two insti¬ 
tutions operating separately and with¬ 
out being compelled to confer, commu¬ 
nicate, or cooperate with each other. 

Some other amendments were adopted, 
offered by other members, and they will 
be or have been discussed during this 
debate. Out of the compromise as a 
result of these amendments, the bill was 
reported out by a vote of 23 to 3. 

We spent several months studying the 
testimony and listening to witnesses. I 
feel that under the circumstances, not 
being a financial expert with respect to 
International exchange, the committee 
did a very good Job, and I hope the 
House supports it overwhelmingly. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman, I 
make the point of order that a quorum 
is not present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair win 
count. [After counting.] Seventy-two 


Members are present, not a quorum. The 
Clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol¬ 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names; 


[Roll No. 06] 


Andersen, 

Gorski 

Ploeser 

H. Carl 

Grant, Ala. 

Plumley 

Andresen, 

Grant. Ind. 

Powell 

August B. 

Hancock 

Powers 

Bailey 

Hand 

Price, Fla. 

Bennet. N. T. 

Harless. Arlz. 

Price, HI. 

Blackney 

Hart 

Rabaut 

Bloom 

Hartley 

Randolph 

Bonner 

Hubert 

Reece. Tenn. 

Boren 

Hedrick 

Reed. 111. 

Bradley. Mich. 

Henry 

Rivers 

Bradley. Pa. 

Hess 

Rizley 

Buckley 

Hobbs 

Robertson, 

Bunker 

Hollfield 

N.Dak. 

Burch 

Izac 

Roe. N.Y. 

Canfield 

Jarman 

Rowan 

Cannon. Fla. 

Johnson, Calif. 

Bchwabe. Okla. 

Carlson 

Johnson. Ind. 

Sharp 

Celler 

Johnson. 

Sheppard 

Chapman 

Lyndon B. 

Sheridan 

Chlperfield 

Jones 

Short 

Clason 

Kee 

Sikes 

Clements 

Keefe 

Simpson. Pa. 

Cole N.Y. 

Kefauver 

Slaughter 

Cooley 

Kerr 

Smith, Wls. 

CroBser 

Knutson 

Stefan 

Curtis 

LaFollette 

Stewart 

Daughton, Va. 

Latham 

Stockman 

Davis 

Lemke 

Sumner. Ill. 

Dawson 

McGllnchey 

Sumners, Tex. 

Dlngall 

McMillan, 8. C. Thomason 

Domengoaux 

Mansfield, 

Weaver 

Drewry 

Mont. 

West 

Durham 

Martin. Iowa 

White 

Earthman 

Mason 

Whitten 

Eaton 

Merrow 

Wilson 

Elliott 

Monroney 

Winter 

Elston 

Morrison 

Wolfenden, Pa. 

Fellows 

Mundt 

Wolverton N.J. 

Fulton 

Gallagher 

Neely 

Pace 

Worley 


Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker pro tempore IMr. Cooper] 
having assumed the chair, the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. LanhamI, Chairman of 
the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union, reported that 
that Committee having had under con¬ 
sideration the bill, H. R. 3314, and finding 
itself without a quorum, he had directed 
the roll to be called, when 315 Members 
responded to their names, a quorum, and 
he submitted herewith the names of the 
absentees to be spread upon the Journal. 

The Conunittee resumed its sitting. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Colorado [Mr. Hill]. 

THE BRETTON WOODS AGREEMENTS ACT DOES NOT 

SOliVE INTERNATIONAL EXCHANGE NOB STABI¬ 
LIZE CURRENCY 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Chairman, the bill 
pending before the House, H, R. 3314, 
embodying the agreements reached at 
Bretton Woods, N. H., by financial ex¬ 
perts of some 44 nations, for the purpose 
of stabilizing the monetary systems of 
the world and the creation of an inter¬ 
national bank to promote world trade 
and assist the devastated areas of the Old 
World to rebuild their national economy, 
has many sound and logical ideas with 
which I am in complete accord. But will 
this act we are considering do the Job. 
perform the task, and become the proper 
vehicle through which the world can act 
to bring about more international trade, 
more international accord and direct all 
nations toward that peace and good will, 
or world brotherhood, we are aU striv¬ 
ing for? Personally, I am fearful that 
this legislation will not help but actually 


hinder the progress of peace and con¬ 
tentment in this world of realism in 
which we all move and live and have our 
existence. 

I am in accord with the idea of stabi¬ 
lizing international exchange which will 
directly make more stable international 
trade. I favor the assistance that a 
stable International exchange will give 
to the war-tom countries of Europe. But 
I fail to see how this act will accomplish 
or even assist in this most worthy pro¬ 
gram. 

International questions involving a 
large number of people of different so¬ 
cial and political views and alms, offer 
head-spllitlng problems. These prob¬ 
lems cannot be solved by any laws or 
agreements passed by this Congress. 
When you consider the divergence of 
views that exists right here at home on 
our own domestic issues, how do you ex¬ 
pect countless nations of different lan¬ 
guages, political philosophy, home sur- 
'roundings to come to final agreement 
on such a bill as is presented to uc here 
today? This bill must not be viewed as 
a national or a partisan issue. This bill 
is strictly an international measure and 
nothing less. This bill is in reality an 
International agreement among many 
nations, yet we. as a House of Represent¬ 
atives, propose to legislate upon this 
matter. Moreover, we must bear in 
mind that no international treaty or 
agreement will be respected by any coun¬ 
try when the alms, the desires, and the 
ambitions of a sovereign nation run 
counter to the agreement. This meas¬ 
ure will be no exception. To some ex¬ 
tent we have developed international 
rules or regulations to which many na¬ 
tions have adhered, some nations re¬ 
ligiously, the International Red Cross, 
the International Rules of Navigation, 
International Postal Union. FVom these 
we might discover a basis of operation in 
the field of financial stability. 

The wording of this bill and the word¬ 
ing of the Bretton Woods Agreements 
Act are so Involved, so ambiguous, so 
evasive, so full of provisions and excep¬ 
tions at cross-purposes to each other, 
that they defy understanding. No two 
supporters of this measure agree as to 
what certain provisions means. No two 
economists agree as to Its meaning or 
as to its effect on the nations embracing 
It. And where there is a lack of clear 
understanding there can never exist a 
clear mode of execution. Most of the 
points brought out in the agreement and 
the bill defy answering or explanation. 
Therefore they defy execution because of 
the ambiguities and contradictions. It 
does seem to me that the drafters and 
the all-out supporters of this measure 
have lost all sense of practical values, all 
sense of realities, and expect us to accept 
this entire bill on faith. 

Surely the stabilization of the mone¬ 
tary systems of the world and by It the 
stabUizatlon of International exchange, 
the rec(mstructlon of the war-tom na¬ 
tions of the world—all can be effected by 
much simpler means based on realities 
and not on fiction. We in the Americas 
must make up our minds and state in 
plain, simple language that everyone can 
understand Just what we think should 
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be done by way of stabilisation of cur¬ 
rencies and foreign exchange. No prob¬ 
lem in this world is so dlfDcult, so com¬ 
plex that it cannot be stated so that the 
average Intelligence can understand. 
Therefore, there is no sound reason why 
the proposed Bretton Woods agreements 
could not have been written in plain, 
simple language for all Bnglish-speaking 
people to understand. As the greatest 
creditor Nation, if we are to lead the 
world into an oixanization for the stabi¬ 
lization of currency and international ex¬ 
change, let us do the job in a straightfor¬ 
ward manner. 

What are some of the objections to this 
measure? And if these objections are 
Justified and reasonable what can we of¬ 
fer to correct them. To oppose such 
agreements is not enough. We should 
offer constructive criticism. New and 
better plans should be offered. This I 
purpose to do. 

First. Several of the countries men¬ 
tioned in this agreement have never had 
any appreciable amount of trade rela¬ 
tions with us. And I can see little op¬ 
portunity for such trade to develop in 
the future. Further, many of the coun¬ 
tries mentioned as supporting this agree¬ 
ment have not been touched by the pres¬ 
ent war. Wherein would they be inter¬ 
ested in assisting devastated areas? Ac¬ 
tually some of the nations were un¬ 
doubtedly assisting our enemies. 

Second. At the present moment with 
the exception of gold and silver bullion 
there is nothing in existence that might 
be designated as an international cur¬ 
rency. Nations having no such bullion 
how are they to obtain their fund for the 
bank? 

Third, Since 1930 there has existed the 

International Bank in Switzerland. This 

bank instead of Improving International 
trade relations really embarrassed the 
financial world by assisting Germany and 
acting as a clearinghouse whereby the 
Germans acquired foreign funds, partic¬ 
ularly from the United States and Brit¬ 
ain, gold with which they built up their 
military machine and nearly brought the 
world under Uieir domination and con¬ 
trol. Will this new bank fall into the 
same trap? 

Fourth. An international bank as pro¬ 
posed by this bill could not possibly have 
any funds but a dollar fund. Such a 
fund could come from no other nation 
but the United States and be created by 
appropriations from the Cbngress. or by 
gold and silver bullion as a basic reserve. 
Anything else would be mere fiction, not 
reality. Can anyone explain to me how 
Britain or Russia, who at the present 
moment cannot pay for goods we are 
now sending them, could possHfilT create 
dollar reserves In the United States for 
the proposed fund or the bank? 

Fifth. The quotas assigned to the vigrl- 
Otts countries border on the absurd when 
we consider the real trouble France and 
Britain had in settling their World War 1 
debts. Have they settled them? No. 
We probably will have a bill in the House 
before many days to write them all off. 
Maybe we should. We can never collect 
them. Just how are these countries go¬ 
ing .;to find money or funds to support 
6 U(^ a measure as we have here today? 


Will some member of the Banking and 
Currency Committee arise and explain 
to us how iDtiU^^da, HaltUXiberla, or Iraq 
are going to meet their quota for the 
Bank of Xteconstruction or what Interest 
they rnigdit have In helping the countries 
of Europe rebuild their industries? 

Sixth. Ihe United States has accumu¬ 
lated the greatest portion of the gold re¬ 
serve and the silver reserve of the entire 
world. Unless these precious metals are 
distributed among nations they become 
worthless and useless as monetary bases. 
Is it wise to allow other nations to send 
out of their country the small amount of 
gold and silver they now possess in order 
to create a proposed fund for the use of 
international currency stabilization? 
Such an act would only make their own 
currency more unstable. In fact as I 
view the situation such acts would pre¬ 
vent any monetary stabilization in the 
years to come and really forestall and 
prevent the very thing the act wishes to 
establish. 

Seventh. The proportion of interna¬ 
tional settlement of trade balances by 
means of gold bullion, has always been 
but a fraction of 1 percent of the total 
volume of world trade. Contrary to 
common belief, gold or sliver play but 
a very small part, in international trade 
which is based solely on exchange of 
goods. It will be many years before the 
devastated countries of Europe will be in 
a position to ship or export surplus goods 
to the United States. Europe will need 
much material which the United States 
alone can supply. Dollars for these 
goods must be supplied by the American 
GovernnAnt or by the people of America. 
The creation of the bank or this fund 
will not make 1 cent more available to 
pay for our exports. 

The United States is one of the lead¬ 
ing exporters. We should be Interested 
in the stabilization of international ex¬ 
change on a sound and permanent basis. 
Yet, following the First World War. we 
seemed the least willing of the leading 
exporters to work toward this end. The 
First World War was haxdly over before 
we began to withdraw our moral and 
material support from Europe, with 
disastrous results not only to American 
trade and foreign relations, but to the 
entire world. 

Stabllzation of the monetary systems 
of the world, and through It the stabiliza¬ 
tion of international exchange, can be 
achieved I am sure without any unnec¬ 
essary complexities and a multitude of 
provisions too confusing and many of 
the provisions at cross purposes to each 
other. 

To stabilize the monetary sjrstems of 
the v/orld, or rather those nations who 
vjifih to paricipate in an lntemati<mal 
organization, these nations will have to 
decide on a common basis. As I see it 
that basis must be founded on two meas- 
nres—the thing itself—-and how much of 
It. There is only one thing upon whltdi 
4 sound basis for world monetary system 
can be anchored. That is gold. 8Uver 
«an be added in a proper ratio, whidi by 
aiitural law is 16 times more abundant 
than g<dd. This by world record in pro¬ 
duction for nearly fioo years. Therefore, 
there is no reason why a world monetary 


aystem could not be anchored to gold and 
idlver on a ratio of 16 to 1. 

The second measure necessary to de¬ 
cide is how much that gM^dlver 
standard is to be used to form the basis 
of a nation’s currency. Here we must 
decide on a simple rule, workable and 
reasonable and understandable. Some 
economists suggest the 6-1-9 rule. Xt is 
simple, workable, and I offer it for your 
serious consideration. Thlrrule will vary 
slightly from the old international gold 
standard which worked very effectively 
for many decades. Let me ex]>iain; by 
taking the American dollar in terms of 
gold weight as a basis for key monetary 
unit, let the British sterling be equal to 
five times the present gold dollar. Then 
let the American dollar equal five times 
the value of the gold franc. And let the 
Russian nlble be equal to half a gold 
dollar—which was the equivalent of the 
old ruble under the czars. This plan of 
valifing currency on an international 
basis can be readily understood by the 
average citizens of all countries. 

The gold dollar, as a coin, is a fiction. 
It was never minted by our country but 
once and found to be impractical. The 
United States has minted $2.50, $5, and 
$10 gold pieces. The British had two 
similar coins, known as half sovereign 
and sovereign. The only hard dollar we 
know is the silver dollar, and the British, 
French, and the Russians had similar 
coins of nearly equal value. So there 
seems to be no sound reason why silver 
as a precious metal cannot be considered 
and put to work with gold on the nat¬ 
ural basis of 16 to 1. This would ^mply 
mean that in all transactions involving 
hard cash, which are very rare, 16 ounces 
of silver would be worth 1 ounce of gold, 
both 0.900 fine. The currencies of all 
nations could be based on that relation¬ 
ship in precious metals to be followed by 
a readjustment after the 6-1-6 rule, in¬ 
stead of having all kinds of unnecessary 
fractions in currency valuations so con¬ 
fusing and so unnecessary in interna¬ 
tional exchange. Under the 6-1-6 rule: 

Old value rule 

BrltlEh pound_$4.86± $5.00 


Franc. .19 .a0(6«$l) 

Ruble.40 .60(1 ruble) 


GOLD STANOABO rZCTION 

In developing an International mone¬ 
tary standard, 1 am sure you will agree 
with me that it is immaterial how many 
grains of gold are put into an American 
dollar or a British pound sterling. It is 
equally Immaterial what the price of gold 
is to be in terms of the kind of cur¬ 
rencies. In speaking of international 
monetary standard we speak of a dollar 
or a sterling as so much gold of a fixed 
fineness, weight for weight, which is uni¬ 
versally accepted and understood. 

When once we have made up our mind 
as to the gold content of the dollar which 
will serve as a basis for anchoring world 
currencies, we must abide by that deci¬ 
sion. We must not repeat the mistake 
of the Gold Act of 1934 in automatically 
inoreaslna the price of an ounce of gold 
as tudh arbitrary pricing of currencies 
has repercussions on the currencies of 
every nation of the world. Undoubtedly, 
the Gold Act of 1934 upset the monetary 
mrstems ol mojit of the woiH find Jt ac- 
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compllshed very little for the producers 
and exporters of the United States. 

The United States will have to show 
willingness and a spirit of cooperation 
with other nations in the matter of cur¬ 
rency stabilization, both as to national 
and international programs. Monetary 
piatters are international In scope. 
Probably the Gold Act of 1934 should re¬ 
main on the statute books. This act ar¬ 
bitrarily and artificially made the ounce 
of gold worth $35 instead of the old rate 
of $20.67. The Gold Act of 1934 gave 
foreign gold mines extra dollars for noth¬ 
ing, while the American gold producing 
companies had their extra earnings ab¬ 
sorbed by special tax. 

The stabilization of world currencies 
based on international gold-silver stand¬ 
ard will bring a stabUlzation in the rates 
of international exchange. This rate 
should be subject to international con¬ 
trol. The Bretton Woods Agreements 
Act tries to effect that control, but falls 
wide of the mark. This agreement calls 
for a fluctuation of only 1 percent for spot 
exchange, and an undeterminate rate for 
other exchanges, both of which are far 
beyond the realm of reality, and will aid 
little in the stabilization of currency. In 
our trade relations with foreign nations, 
many of them doing business as states 
or individual governments, our business 
will be done through individual firms, 
companies, or corporations. The ques¬ 
tion we must resolve Is how individual 
firms can compete and succeed in de¬ 
veloping our foreign trade under such a 
complex, intricate, and involved situa¬ 
tion. 

CONTHOL OF NATIONAL CURRENCIES 

If we are going to have some kind of 
stabilization in the world monetary sys¬ 
tems and their exchanges, some kind of 
control over national currencies will 
have to exist and be observed religiously 
by all nations. This control, in my 
opinion, must have for its objectives the 
maintenance of a gold-silver reserve to 
back or support the paper money is.sued 
by any government anywhere. A reserve 
in gold-silver bullion of probably 30 or 
35 percent could be agreed upon by the 
nations supporting the program. This 
bullion support would be for the redemp¬ 
tion of paper money. A control of this 
character would make paper money of 
any country as valuable as if it were in 
gold or silver. Such control would create 
an international confidence among all 
nations regarding paper currencies. 

In a number of countries it would re¬ 
quire some time to readjust their mone¬ 
tary system and bring it into line with 
such an international agreement. The 
Important point is to decide upon a stable 
policy and abide by it. Enough gold and 
sUver exists in this world, If properly dis¬ 
tributed and shared by all nations, that 
we could easily stabilize all currencies. 
Under this plan no individual nation 
would accomplish any definite advantage 
to itself or its own currencies by collect¬ 
ing large amounts of gold and silver 
bullion. 

Next to gold, silver is considered a pre¬ 
cious metal and has been used as money 
from time immemorial. You will find 
it mentioned in the Bible. Silver exists 
in nature on an average of 16 times 


the quantity of gold, and there seems to 
be no sound reason why it cannot be con¬ 
sidered on a basis of 16 oimces of silver 
equal to 1 ounce of gold to form the basis 
of the monetary systems of the world. By 
using silver as a comefal for the interna¬ 
tional gold standard, on the basis of 16 to 
1 , countries shy or short of gold would be 
materially assisted in the stabilization of 
their currency under this planned world 
standard. More countries use silver as a 
base for their currency than use gold. 
Copper and nickel are widely used as 
money. So far. no government has ever 
attempted to fix the price of copper or 
nickel because they were using these met¬ 
als for money. Therefore, I see no reason 
why the prices of gold and silver as 
metals used in industry should be fixed by 
any government. It seems possible that 
a two-price system of silver and gold 
could easily be agreed upon by the na¬ 
tions desiring to work out international 
exchange and stabilized national cur¬ 
rencies. 

The value of gold and silver for mone¬ 
tary bases, if we are to have currency 
stabilized, is an International matter and 
by no means a national one. The value 
should be fixed and stabilized for mone¬ 
tary purposes only. When gold and sil¬ 
ver are not to be used as a basis for cur¬ 
rency backing, then they should sell at 
whatever price the world market can 
offer. Only a certain quota of these pre¬ 
cious metals would be absorbed by gov¬ 
ernments for monetary bases. Industries 
need gold and silver, copper, nickel, and 
other metals, and I see little need or 
benefit through any plan that would fix 
the price on these metals when used for 
Industrial purposes. The price of gold 
and silver ought to be left alone to follow 
the law of supply and demand, the same 
as other metals. The singular fact that 
these two metals are used for monetary 
bases snould have no relation or influence 
on their market prices. This would mean 
that a nation short on silver or gold for 
monetary base would be able to obtain 
a supply in the world market at whatever 
price the material was selling at, and its 
value as a monetary base would consti¬ 
tute a seignorage, which would mean a 
government profit. The United States 
Government makes a handsome profit on 
seignorage in the minting of copper, 
nickel, and silver coins. In passing, it is 
interesting to note that while we speak 
of being on a gold standard, no gold coins 
are being minted or have been minted for 
more than 30 years. As a matter of fact, 
we pretend to be on a gold standard when 
it is illegal to trade with gold coins or 
even handle gold except under Govern¬ 
ment license. i. 

Sooner or later the United States 
Government will have to abandon some 
of its gold and silver hoards and prob¬ 
ably put it on the market as precious 
metal, and under this plan it could be 
acquired by the nations who need cer¬ 
tain definite amounts to stabilize their 
own currencies. Some of our trouble 
today Is caused by the second world¬ 
wide conflict coming so soon after World 
War I. This first conflict upset the 
world’s monetary systems and it had 
never recovered before the present wkr 
began. When this present struggle is 
over, provided there is a genuine spirit 


of cooperation among all nations con¬ 
cerned, it would seem reasonable and 
plausible to develop a world-wide mone- 
taiT system that will actually work. As 
a rich and undevastated country, the 
United States is in a position to offer 
cooperation to all foreign countries 
wishing to stabilize their own currencies, 
as well as cooperate toward the develop¬ 
ment of international stabilization. No 
new bank or new fund is necessary for 
this collaboration. Every nation in 
Europe will be needing dollar exchange 
to purchase materials from the United 
States manufactured products that we 
will have in abundance. Russia may be 
able to pay in part with gold and silver, 
but no one knows at the present what 
amount of gold and silver Russia may be 
able to produce. The United States 
dollar must come to the aid of the na¬ 
tions of Europe. Consequently, we must 
use our great influence to stabilize na¬ 
tional currencies as far as is humaniy 
possible. A stable, universal monetary 
standard will help to forestall the in¬ 
evitable inflation—that is more money 
to buy less goods—which the world is 
bound to have after war Industries have 
ceased to asborb manpower and ma¬ 
terials. Currency stabilization is abso¬ 
lutely essential for the interests of all 
nations. In 1922 the International 
Monetary Conference at Genoa pub¬ 
lished the following recommendation, 

• which unfortunately was frustrated by 
the rise of the Nazis in Germany: 

An essential requisite for the economic 
reconstruction of the countries devastated 
by the war (of 1914-18) is stability in the 
value of their currency. • * * It is de¬ 

sirable that all currencies be anchored to a 
common standard. And gold is the common 
standard which has been accepted by all 
countries for generations. 

Dr. Randolph Burgess, past president 
of the American Bankers Association, 
said in 1934: 

Our gold price is the peg on which mon- 
et.'iry stability throughout the world has 
hung. Its continued stabUlty is essential 
to any effective program for stabilization of 
world currencies. 

As we all know, the unilateral move by 
the United States to tamper with the gold 
standard in 1934, was not only a grave 
mistake, but its unstabllizlng influence 
was keenly felt all over the world. 

I am firmly convinced an international 
stability of currencies can be effected on¬ 
ly on a gold-silver standard adopted and 
observed by all nations cooperating. A 
new International bank or an interna¬ 
tional fund, will not accomplish the 
desired results. Nations wishing to co¬ 
operate in this program must refrain 
from tampering with their national cur¬ 
rencies. There should be no exception 
to this rule. 

The United States can support and as¬ 
sist other nations of the world to stabi¬ 
lize their own monetary systems by the 
rse of our huge supply of gold and silver 
bullion. How this plan can be carefuUy 
considered and fully developed requires 
the use of the best brains of the financial 
experts not only in our own country, but 
in the world. To me, such a positive 
and definite plan would aid In the sta¬ 
bilization of national currencies and the 
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stabilization of national exchange far 
greater than any treaties, agreements* 
or basic law passed by this Congress. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman* I 
yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania IMr. Brumbaugh 1. 

Mr. BRUMBAUGH. Mr. Chairman* 
despite the fact that I supported the 
Sumner amendment In committee. de¬ 
signed to eliminate the International 
Monetary Fund I voted on final consid¬ 
eration for the Bretton Woods proposal 
in its entirety mindful that the lei^sla^ 
tion is heralded as a definite step toward 
the coveted objective of universal peace. 

While I am wholeheartedly in favor of 
the creation of the international bank* 
I am skeptical of the success of the In¬ 
ternational Monetary Fund since the 
world is in turmoil making it practically 
impossible to establish the true value of 
money in the 44 nations comprising the 
membership of the fund. This uncer¬ 
tainty with regard to stabilizing world 
currency at a fixed value threatens the 
economic security of the world through 
the possible collapse of the exchange in 
some of the member nations. 

It is my honest opinion that a sound 
approach to the problem would be to 
establish the International Bank at this 
time but defer the creation of the Inter¬ 
national Monetary Fund for at least a 
year during which time greater study 
could be given to its functions. If we 
postpone consideration of the fund fea- 
tui’e of this legislation until hostilities 
cease we will have a more clear concept 
of the monetary problem in the member 
nations and be in better position to 
establish the International Monetary 
Fund on a sound basis. 

It is my belief that the International 
Bank and the International Monetary 
Fund should be under the same manage¬ 
ment. Although this objective was par¬ 
tially achieved by adoption of the amend¬ 
ment giving the Governor of one Juris¬ 
diction over the other from the stand¬ 
point of economy it would be more eco¬ 
nomical and result in more intelligent 
and safe operation to have the same 
management given authority over the 
granting of short-time loans to stabilize 
exchange which is the function of the 
fund and also over the long-time loans 
to be approved by the bank. 

Under the provisions of the proposed 
legislation the fund feature represents 
an imcertain venture with the prospect 
that this Nation could lose the $2,750,- 
000,000 which is our cimtrlbution to the 
International Monetary Fund. How¬ 
ever* if we had any definite assurance 
that our contribution would remain at 
the fixed amount of $2,7bOi,M,000 I 
would be disposed to accept fund 
feature of this legislation, regardmt it as 
payment of an insurance premtum to 
stabilize world currency and safetmard 
the welfare of aU nations by promot^p 
economic security and world peace. 

Yet the unsettled conditions in a war« 
tom world are a barrier in guaranteeing 
any degree of success for the operation 
of the fund with the result that this 
Nation has every pdsilbllity of being 
caUid upon to make further pontribu- 
tionrto the fund to meet emergencies 
that are destined to arise and which must 


be met if another world-wide depressicm 
is to be averted and which, if experienced 
again* could easily pave the way for in¬ 
volvement in another devastating war. 
Such a catastrophe would defeat the 
purpose of this legislation which the 
authors in good faith have characterized 
as a measure essential to the promotimi 
of international friendship among all 
nations and the preservation of world 
peace. 

There is no doubt in my mind that the 
bank can function in a loaning capacity 
independent of the fund. I am con¬ 
vinced that the purpose of the fund in 
stabilizing world currency is a noble and 
laudable function if its objective could be 
achieved. But 1 am of the firm opinion 
that it cannot succeed in its avowed pur¬ 
pose at this time because of the disturbed 
monetary conditions in various nations 
of the world. The failure of the fund to 
function properly will have an adverse 
effect on world economy since all mem¬ 
ber nations will be involved and espe¬ 
cially this Nation who would suffer a 
staggering loss by reason of our initial 
contribution and the possibility of fur¬ 
ther sums of money expended in an ef¬ 
fort to rescue the world from Impending 
financial collapse. Therefore, I feel I 
am bound in conscience to express my 
honest opinion that we should defer ap¬ 
proval of the fund feature of this leg¬ 
islation until we have had at least a year 
to study the monetary problems of the 
member nations. 

The world is si^k and tired of the fury 
of war and its aftermath of desolation 
and destruction. It is questionable 
whether civilization can withstand 
another devastating World War. 

Therefore, it is foregone conclusion 
that the security of the world depends 
upon the soundness of future planning. 
The greatest period of progress that the 
world has ever known was the Golden 
Age which was the period extending from 
the end of the Napoleonic Wars in 1815 
to the beginning of the First World War 
in 1914. Values were safeguarded be¬ 
cause practically all nations adhered to 
the gold standard which proved a rea¬ 
sonable and soimd solution to the mone¬ 
tary problem. Until the world returns 
to a soimd monetary policy we cannot 
hope to enjoy economic security among 
the family of nations. 

Ihirlng the First World War and fol¬ 
lowing the Armistice of 1918 we made 
many loans to our allies and to Germany. 
As a result a period of inflation followed 
which ended in disaster and world chaos. 
You will recall loans were made not only 
by the Federal Government but also by 
investment bankers, individuals* and by 
the League of Nations. 

Many of the debtor nations defaulted 
and even failed to pay the annual inter¬ 
est on their loans. The false prosperity 
created by the reckless loaning policy 
became apparent when the practioe of 
extending credit ceased and the world 
found Itself at the edge of the predidoe 
that hurled us into a world-wide depres- 
don ^ich proved the seedbed fdr World 

dkirely we should have learned a bitter 
l^egson from our experiences m Wbtld 
WAT 1 and we should realte that thJg 
bUl Will authorize the extmiloii of iarge 


lines of credit to countries who will oxily 
be able to pay with goods Uiat wfU be 
shipped into .this country in oompetltion 
with the products of American labor. If 
we refuse to accept payment In kind the 
loans will have to be canceled and our 
loss will be appalling since we will have 
the largest investment both in the bank 
and tho fund and we will be the only 
Nation that stands to lose any great 
amount. 

This country was founded on sound 
principles that have permitted its de¬ 
velopment as the greatest Nation on the 
earth. We are now embarking on an 
uncharted sea hoping to solve the world’s 
problem and establish a lasting peace. 
For that reason we cannot afford to 
throw caution to the winds and risk 
weakening our Nation and inviting the 
loss of our cherished inheritance. 

In all sincerity I have sounded a 
warning in connection with our proposal 
to establish the International Monetary 
Fund at this time when we have so little 
assurance of its successful operation. 

Yet despite my reluctance to accept 
the fund feature of the legislation, if 
the Bretton Woods proposal will pro¬ 
mote international friendship and world 
peace, such a goal cannot be measured In 
monetary terms, and for that reason I 
shall support this bill in its present form. 
However, I am hopeful that an amend¬ 
ment will be adopted postponing the es¬ 
tablishment of the fund for at least 1 
year and then making it part of the bank. 
I regard this legislation as providing 
nothing more than a pious hope that its 
enactment will prevent future wars. I 
assure you I have high respect and deep 
admiration for the sincerity of the au¬ 
thors of this legislation in their efforts 
to provide a means of achieving a last¬ 
ing peace for a troubled world; but I am 
of the honest opinion that we should es¬ 
tablish the bank first and approve crea¬ 
tion of the International Monetary Fund 
after we have had sufficient time to gage 
world conditions in the 44 member na¬ 
tions. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Mary¬ 
land [Mr. Baldwin]. 

Mr. BALDWIN of Maryland. Mr. 
Chairman, it is almost useless for me to 
take up the time of the Committee in 
urging the necessity for the passage of 
this legislation. However, I Just want to 
take the few minutes allotted me to point 
out one or two things which seem to 
me to nudee It absolutely necessary for 
America to become a part of an inter¬ 
national organization and to start out 
with the passage of the Bretton Woods 
agreement. 

I know there Is some opposition to 1;he 
United States participating in this sort 
of an aitangement, and I have every 
sympathy for the peoi^e who consclen- 
tloualy believe in that But at this time 
we should certainly* by our experience 
In this war ahd faced with conditions 
which we will face after the war* con¬ 
sider this in a favorable light. Fifty 
years ago the arguments of the oppo- 
Bltloa to this proposal ndidit hate been 
well taken. Butin the last lew years it 
has been demenetrated dear]^ that 
America can no longer live alone and 
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remain secure and prosperous and happy. 
The only thing worth while today, the 
most Important thing for America to 
think about, is peace. Yes; I am just as 
much interested in our domestic econ¬ 
omy as any Member of this House, but 
what matters the kind of domestic 
economy we have if we do not have some 
sense of security; if we cannot feel that 
for at least a long period of time we can 
devote our energies and abilities to the 
production of the things that make life 
worth while, and not be afraid we will be 
attacked, and the security of our Nation 
endangered? That, my friends, is what 
is most worth while for us. After we 
have once formed an international or¬ 
ganization that will give us some sem¬ 
blance of security, we can devote our 
time and energies to the solution of our 
domestic problems, and I do not doubt 
that the American people and this Con¬ 
gress have every ability to solve them 
Just as we always have done. 

But, remember, this war has shown us 
rather completely that we are so much a 
part of the world that we can no longer 
afford not assume the responsibility that 
entails. We pride ourselves, and I hear 
a great many Members of this House 
properly pride themselves, in being cit¬ 
izens of the greatest Nation on the face 
of the earth, and I thoroughly agree with 
them; but that greatness, Mr. Chairman, 
imposes upon us responsibilities, imposes 
upon us obligations. I heard our distin¬ 
guished colleague, the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Dirksen] make his very elo¬ 
quent address to the House last week. I 
was much Impressed by it. The main 
theme of his discourse was that we were 
a part and would have to be a part of a 
world order; that we were practically liv¬ 
ing in the back door of our neighboring 
countries; that this world, because of the 
Inventions, mostly American inventions, 
has so shrunk that we can no longer live 
alone and be happy and secure. Another 
point he made was that in his travels 
throughout the various countries of the 
world he had become convinced that the 
peoples of those countries were looking to 
America as their salvation, as the nation 
with the ability and the resources to lead 
them out of the chaos in which they now 
find themselves and will still find them¬ 
selves with the termination of the war. 
They are looking to us because they 
believe in us. 

Mr. Chairman, is it not trivial for us 
here in this country, after spending sev¬ 
eral hundred billions of dollars for the 
prosecution of a war that might have 
been avoided with the proper attitude of 
our people toward our foreign neighbors, 
to complain about the few billions we 
may lose if this is not successful? After 
we have found what a costly thing war 
is, if by the enactment of this legisla¬ 
tion we can make even one small step 
toward a lasting peace, it would be worth 
America’s entire contribution. 

I was much impressed with the argu¬ 
ments of our colleague the gentleman 
from Michigan [BAr. Wolcott] in ex¬ 
planation of this legislation. It is not 
so much the legislation but its adminis¬ 
tration which will decide whether it is 
going to be beneficial or detrimental to 
tais country. We should not presume 


that any legislation this Congress passes 
is going to be poorly administered, for 
if we make that presumption we should 
not pass the legislation. We have got 
to proceed on the assumption that it wiU 
be administered in the way Congress in¬ 
tends it to be and to the betterment 
of the interests of this country. I have 
every confidence in the people, whoever 
they may be, who will be entrusted with 
the administration of this act, to ad¬ 
minister it so that it will be beneficial 
to all concerned, and with that very 
thing in mind it will mean the coopera¬ 
tion of this country with foreign nations 
and giving to them the help they need 
and the impression that the United 
States stands ready to help them In their 
emergency; help them to rehabilitate 
themselves and also that we recognize the 
principle that we must live in unity with 
the other peoples of the world; and learn 
to coperate with them, just as the people 
of the various States of this country 
realize that they must live on a friendly 
basis with the people of their neighbor¬ 
ing states. That is the great thing that 
can result from the passage of this bill 
and is the real reason why this legisla¬ 
tion should be passed at this time when 
we are trying to form an organization of 
nations to perpetuate peace. It would be 
unthinkable at such a time if the United 
States were to serve notice to her allies 
and other friendly nations that we would 
not make this first step toward world 
cooperation. 

Mr. Chairman, this country, as I said a 
moment ago, because of its greatness, has 
a terrific responsibility. Through the 
policies we adopt and the thinking of the 
American people In the next few years, 
we will go a long way in molding not 
only the future of this country but of 
the entire world for generations to come. 
Bo in our actions we must think not only 
of America from a selfish standpoint, and 
of Americans from their selfish stand¬ 
point, but in the terms of the effect our 
policy is going to have on world affairs 
and indirectly on our own selfish In¬ 
terests. We have a definite responsibility 
in connection with the passage of this 
bill. 

Mr. Chairman, the present Congress 
and the next Congress will have a grave 
responsibility, even greater than the war 
Congress, because everyone was united 
In winning the war. In winning the 
peace, however, and formulating a last¬ 
ing peace we may not have that same 
unity, which makes it more necessary 
than ever that we assume the responsi¬ 
bility that is ours and that we realize 
that we have learned the lesson which 
isolationism has taught us. We should 
be big enough men and women and 
nonpartisan enough to assume those re¬ 
sponsibilities and obligations regardless 
of how they may affect us personally. 

I hope that the House of Representa¬ 
tives will unanimously pass this bill and 
serve notice on our allies that we are 
not going to break faith with them, that 
we are sincere and honest In our procla¬ 
mation, that we want a world organiza¬ 
tion for peace. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Maryland has expired. 


Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 20 minutes to the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. Talus]. 

Mr. TALLE. Mr. Chairman, the meas¬ 
ure now before the House of Representa¬ 
tives is an attempt to write international 
law. More specifically, the bill before 
the House provides for the participation 
of the United States in the International 
Monetary Fund and the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Develop¬ 
ment proposed in the so-called Bretton 
Woods agreements. These agreements 
are the handiwork of the representatives 
of 44 nations who strove last July to 
find common meeting grounds for coop¬ 
eration In the field of money and bank¬ 
ing. 

It is not a novel thing for nations to 
make such attempts. Down through the 
centuries there has been ample proof 
of the truth that *'New occasions teach 
new duties. Time makes ancient good 
uncouth.” 

The ancient Romans were faced with 
the need of finding a workable code of 
laws to cover foreign affairs when those 
affairs became vital and were not ade¬ 
quately covered by their civil law. The 
answer of the Romans was the enact¬ 
ment of the Jus gentium, or the Law of 
Tribes, or the Law of Nations, which¬ 
ever term one may choose. 

The law merchant is a well-known 
illustration of a code which was de¬ 
veloped during the Middle Ages and en¬ 
forced in the pie-powder courts for the 
purpose of providing justice and equity 
among customers and the foreign mer¬ 
chants who met to do business at the 
fairs and in the early towns of that day. 

These illustrations are old and may 
not have complete application to the is¬ 
sue before us but they are evidence of 
the attempts of nations to cooperate 
when “new occasions teach new duties." 

Following World War I there was 
much discussion centering around the 
purposes of what are called the fund and 
the bank in the Bretton Woods agree¬ 
ments. The fund arrangement then 
used was in the nature of an informal 
agreement among certain bankers and 
the results achieved were no better than 
anyone could have expected from a loose 
and informal arrangement in a field in 
which agreements should be neither 
loose nor informal. 

On the banking side the machinery 
was much better. The Bank for Inter¬ 
national Settlements, located at Basel, 
Switzerland, did a creditable Job until 
its operations were suspended because of 
the current war. It is worthy of no little 
note that there Is almost universal agree¬ 
ment that an institution like the bank 
advocated In the proposal now before us 
should be established. It is also worthy 
of note that opposition to the fund is 
not opposition to Its purpose. The pur¬ 
poses of both institutions are generally 
approved. The disagreement, centers 
largely around the mechanics of organi¬ 
zation. 

Mr. Chairman, why should we In the 
United States bother with these agree¬ 
ments? The answer is pretty well stated 
In the words of James Bryce, who spent 
much time in the United States and who 
wrote so well of our life and Institutions,^ 
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Said Mr. Bryce on April 8,1913—and the 
year is signllloant: 

The world ia becoming one la an altogether 
new aenae. • * • Uore than four cen- 
turiea ago the dlaoovery of Amerloa marked 
the ttrat step In the prooeea by which the 
Suropean raoea have now gained dominion 
over nearly the whdle earth. * * * Aa 
the earth haa been narrowed through the 
new forcea aelenoe haa placed at our dlapoeal 

* * • the movementa of polltlca, of eco¬ 
nomics, and of thought, in each of its re¬ 
gions, become more ^oeely interwoven. 

* * * Whatever happens in any part of 
the globe has now a significance for every 
other part. World history la tending to be¬ 
come one history. 

IX that was true in 1913, what shall 
we say oX conditions in 1945? The ap¬ 
plication oX science and invention to in¬ 
dustry oX all kinds in our century has 
changed our economic life in a degree 
never contemplated in the heyday oX the 
industrial revolution of the eighteenth 
century or the still livelier progress of 
the nineteenth. 

Mr. Chairman, there is a special reason 
why cooperation among nations is of 
great significance in the field of money 
and banking. Barring the influence of 
such obstacles to financial freedom as 
those used by dictators, money behaves 
the same everywhere. As one seasoned 
student of the subject says: 

Money will collect where it Is safe, hide 
itself in hoards if it be menaced, occupy it¬ 
self where the largest return Is available, 
and command a higher rate contempora¬ 
neously with an augmented risk, whether 
the government be a monarchy or a republic, 
and whether the dominant religion be Chris¬ 
tianity, Mohammedanism, or the worship of 
the sun. 

This is not true of political principles. 
They stop easily at the borders which 
mark off national boundaries. They 
change, in fact, at every frontier. 

The fundamental aspects of sound 
finance, on the other hand, are the same 
everywhere. 

What attitudes must the 44 nations 
have toward the fund and the bank to 
make these institutions succeed? 

First. Good faith: The measure before 
us contains interpretation of what the 
United States understands the words In 
the agreements to mean. These agree¬ 
ments must not be regarded as mere 
scraps of paper. It must be assumed 
that these nations will act honorably. If 
they do not, the agreements will fail, the 
law of survival of the Attest will have 
free play, and it will be proper to recall 
what lago, the villain In Shakespeare’s 
Othello said, after he had induced 
Rod^o to kill Cassio: 

Now whether he kill Outio 
Or Okselo him, or emsb kUl tbe other, 
Bvery way makee my gsin. 

Cutthroat cmnpetitlon among nations 
in money and banking results in Idsf to 
everyone in the long run. The nattons 
that engage in it commit financial suiolde 
and bring down upon themselves and 
upon other nations the destruction M 
have witnessed in this century. 

SeciHid. Honesty: This virtue is a con* 
tlnuous test of good faith. Brajamin 
Franklin said 'lumesty is the best policy.** 
You will get on better if yon are homat, 
said he* That is the practical man's 


manner of extolling this virtue. Robert 
Burns said, *'An honest man*8 Uie 
noblest work of Qod." Be honest because 
it is right, said he. That is the philosn^ 
pher’s manner of extolling this virtue. 
Whether the practical view or the 
philosopher's view has the greater ap- 
pealr—honesty is essential in money and 
banking locally, nationally, and inter¬ 
nationally. 

Third* Self-respect: If it is not already 
clear, it should be made crystal clear 
that the fund and the bank are to be 
operated on a sound business basis. 
They are not intended to be givers of 
alms. 

Uncle Sam has alwasrs been generous 
to foreign nations. Sympathy for people 
In distress is an American ideal as old 
as our existence as a people. Hot many 
years ago we sent several million dollars 
as a gift to Japan when a severe earth¬ 
quake wrought destruction there. And 
yet there are those among our own citi¬ 
zens who sit on the mourners' bench 
pointing an accusing finger at Uncle Sam 
and saying that his behavior is the cause 
of this world's iUs. What Uncle, pray, in 
any other land has been equally gen¬ 
erous and considerate? 

Let it be understood then that Uncle 
Sam Intends to maintain his self-respect 
and that he will not go into the market 
to buy friendship. A friend who must be 
bought is not worth it, no matter what 
the price. 

These attitudes must be shared by the 
44 nations, if the fund and the bank are 
to succeed. These—and one more—^In¬ 
sistence upon good management. In his 
book, the Romance and Tragedy of 
Banking, written by Thomas P. K&ne, 
who served in the Comptroller of the 
Currency’s office for 36 years—be points 
out that the principal cause of bank 
failures Is lack of good management. 

Mr. Chairman, a memorable event has 
occurred in the field of money and bank¬ 
ing during these war years. The finan¬ 
cial center of the world has moved 
across the Atlantic from Its long-estab¬ 
lished home in Ixmdon. Time alone can 
tell how significant this change will prove 
to be. The degree of significance will 
in large measure be determined by the 
skill and the will of American leadership. 

The history of supremacy in finance 
is filled with romance and tragedy. Be¬ 
fore the Norman ccmquest Italy was the 
great lendixig center and Bdward the 
First borrowed money there in 1306. 
Later, Italy shared international lending 
with Germany where the Fugger family, 
like the Penizzi in Italy, engaged in this 
business.. The corporation in the mod¬ 
em sense had not yet come Into being 
and large-scale lending was a function 
of wealthy families. When the kings 
to whom they lent money faUed to pay, 
these international lenders were weak¬ 
ened, and the center of finance would 
move to a new location. 

What, for instance, brought about the 
kbift of financial supremacy from Ger¬ 
many to Holland? Philip of ek»afii bor- 
jrowed money from the Fugger family 
in 1596 and repudiated the dkbt He 
iqilRrently was not ashamed and h«4 no 
Mr of reprisals. What could a family# 


though rich, do to a mighty king who 
chose not to honor his debt? 

How let us suppose Philip had bor¬ 
rowed the money frcun a bank owned 
and cuMrated by 44 nations, his neigh¬ 
bors among them. Would he have dared 
to commit such a dishonorable act? 

The loss to the Fugger family was so 
disastrous that financial supremacy 
moved from Germany to Holland, and 
Amsterdam became the new lending 
center. 

London In turn displaced Amsterdam. 
There—in London—It remained from 
the Battle of Waterloo until World War 
I when the United States entered in the 
race for supremacy. 

In the years that followed World War 
I three cities contended for first place— 
London. Paris, and New York. London 
regained supmxnacy, English writers say, 
because of that city's first, prewar su¬ 
periority; second, advantageous geo¬ 
graphical position; and third. Intangible 
assets like (a) tradition, (b) experience, 
and (c) the International mentality of 
her banking community. 

In addition to these assets English 
writers stress the following special fac¬ 
tors as Important in determining the 
location of a financial center; 

First. Ample capital resources avail¬ 
able for lending abroad. 

Second. An adequate banking organi¬ 
zation. 

Third. Freedom of the financial mar¬ 
ket. 

Fourth. An investing public willing to 
acquire and keep foreign securities. 

Fifth. A stable currency. 

Sixth. A good money market. 

Seventh. A good foreign exchenge 
market. 

How well does a city like New York- 
let us say—measure up in these tests? 

Time does not permit individual anal¬ 
ysis of these factors but it may be said 
that our largest city is superior in all 
save number four—"an investing public 
willing to acquire and keep foreign se¬ 
curities." This factor is, however, very 
important because it involves the politi¬ 
cal stability of foreign governments. 

Mr. Chairman, we are living in a sick 
world. It is sick politically and sick 
financially. The best of our youth are 
paying a terrible price because that is so. 

The world needs a doctor in whom it 
has confidence. What an opportunity 
for leadership. To restore hope and con¬ 
fidence among nations in a world that 
has been tom asunder for 6 terrible 
years is at once a stupendous task and a 
great opportunity for service. 

Ho other Nation is so well equipped to 
lead In the restoration of confidence as is 
ours. In the military field. In the food 
production field, in the industrial field, in 
the business field, in the transportation 
field, in the financial field, in the pro¬ 
fessional field—our acoompfiahments in 
this war have aroused the admlratkm of 
the civilised world. What could be more 
natural than that our Nation should be 
the leader in brhuMr aumklnd back to 
M orderly pursuits of peaedful llviitk? 

What is the aHemative to the proposal 
before us, Mr. Ohalmiaii? 1 will leave 
each Ifeniber to answer that to himself, 
but, as lor me, 1 bdleve the time Is at 
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hand for Uncle Sam to hold high the 
torch of leadership* for— 

There 1 b a tide In the affairs of men, 

Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune; 
Omitted, all the voyage of their life 
Is boimd In shallows and In miseries. 

On such a full sea are we now afloat; 

And we must take the current when It serves. 
Or lose our ventures. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TALLE. I yield. 

Mr. GROSS. I am glad the gentleman 
has brought a man into the picture that 
we have not heard of for about 12 years, 
namely. Uncle Sam, who symbolizes all of 
us and. after all. pays the bill. I have 
observed that in all the foreign propa¬ 
ganda printed, which cost us perhaps a 
billion dollars, amounting to trainloads. 
Uncle Sam never appeared. It was al¬ 
ways some other individual. So I am 
glad the gentleman has made his speech 
and brought back again the grand old 
man we are going to have to begin to 
think about soon and who always inspires 
when we see a picture of him. I think 
you have done very well. 

Mr. TALLE. I thank the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. I assure him that I 
know he is always solicitous of the wel¬ 
fare of Uncle Sam. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TALLE. I yield. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I think it was item 
No. 4 of your statement where you re¬ 
ferred to the capacity of New York as a 
trade and finance center and you spoke 
of the willingness or unwillingness of the 
American people to Invest in foreign 
securities. It seems to me that is the 
crux of this whole operation. The Fed¬ 
eral Government will put up the capital 
structure for the fund and bank, that is. 
our portion of it, but does the gentleman 
agree with me that the real intestines of 
this proposal is the support of it by the 
public, through the purchase of the de¬ 
bentures that are to be issued by the 
International Credit Bank, and, in the 
absence of that support, the banking 
phase of it, with which so many people 
are friendly, falls by the wayside. Would 
the gentleman care to comment on that? 

Mr. TALLE. The gentleman is abso¬ 
lutely right. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Iowa has expired. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman. I 
yield the gentleman two additional 
minutes. 

Mr, CRAWFORD. Would the gentle¬ 
man further agree that perhaps the un¬ 
willingness of our people to so invest in 
foreign securities is largely due to the 
fact that in the United States we have 
had for 160 years or more what might 
be termed a stabilized government? 

Mr. TALLE. That is right. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. While in those for¬ 
eign countries where the loans are per¬ 
haps more likely to be made, we have a 
historical background of unstable gov¬ 
ernments? 

Mr. TALLE. That is correct. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Government insta¬ 
bility. Does the gentleman believe that 
the American public will, over a long 
period of time, support the banking 


phase of this proposal—^I now refer to 
long-time loans—in the absence of sta¬ 
bility of government in those respective 
countries? 

Mr. TALLE. No. indeed. Our people 
will not. That is why in my remarks I 
stressed the importance of good man¬ 
agement. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. That brings us 
down to the thought that this proposal 
is so entirely dependent upon some such 
working arrangement as is now being 
considered in San Francisco? 

Mr. TALLE. That is right. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. In other words. In 
the absence of stabilized government 
throughout the world, there can be little, 
if any. stability to the operation of the 
fund, or success in the operation of the 
bank? 

Mr. TALLE. The gentleman is eter¬ 
nally right. Stability of government is 
fundamental. Neither the fund nor the 
bank can succeed if the governments of 
the participating nations are not stable. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Iowa has again expired. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen¬ 
tleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
Riley]. 

Mr. RILEY. The progress of the 
human race until recent years has been 
slow, no matter whether that progress 
W'as in chemistry or medicine, industry 
or finance. Not only has it been slow, 
but in many cases methods have been 
reversed. For instance, at one time the 
medical profession thought that bleed¬ 
ing the patient was a cure for almost 
any ailment that he might have. Now¬ 
adays we know that a blood transfusion 
Is very invigorating under certain con¬ 
ditions. 

All developments have been gradual, 
and the use of exchange is no exception. 
Everyone realizes, of course, that money 
Is nothing more nor less than a medium— 
an easy way of transferring a bushel of 
wheat for a day’s work, or a suit of 
clothes for a beef. In other words, the 
individual who wishes to specialize in a 
certain field of endeavor must exchange 
his services in that field—the products 
of his labor or his mill—for the services 
and products of other individuals if he 
would live. At first, the system of barter 
was developed, where the actual goods 
were exchanged. Then gold and silver 
were used. As time went on, paper money 
was issued, with gold as a reserve, and 
then, a system of credits was set up 
through the development of commercial 
banks. The early banks served a very 
restricted territoiy, most of them being 
State Institutions. As transportation 
and communication methods Improved 
and trade began to expand into broader 
and more distinct fields, it became neces¬ 
sary to have a medium of exchange that 
would be acceptable not only within the 
States, but within the entire Nation. 
Again the development was slow and a 
satisfactory national currency and credit 
system was not reached until recent years 
with the enactment of the Federal Re¬ 
serve Act and other kindred legislation. 

The tendency through the yearji has 
been toward an exchange that was not 
bulky or weighty, as gold and silver, but 
easy to handle and to carry, as paper 
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money. All of this progress came about 
through the efforts of the Individual to 
have his medium of exchange as con¬ 
venient as possible. 

Now it becomes necessary to go a step 
further. We must have a standard in¬ 
ternational medium of exchange. An In¬ 
stitution for carrying on the business of 
the world is Just as essential as one to 
carry on trade within the borders of the 
Nation. The proposed international 
fund provides a clearing house for the 
currencies of the world, makes short time 
loans available to member countries, and 
requires that the various nations main¬ 
tain their currencies within certain defi¬ 
nite relationships to the currencies of 
other countries. All of this is but a fur¬ 
ther growth of exchange facilities. The 
fund tends to standardize world trade 
transactions, and is as necessary in global 
affairs as the commercial bank is in the 
local community. 

The International Bank provides ma¬ 
chinery for the making or guaranteeing 
of long-time reconstruction and develop¬ 
ment loans at reasonable rates of inter¬ 
est in those countries which have suf¬ 
fered from the destruction of war, or 
which have need of power plants or in¬ 
dustries'for the development of their 
natural resources. 

The various nations of the world can 
be considered as large individuals. Each 
nation, broadly speaking, renders serv¬ 
ices or produces articles which can be 
exchanged for available goods with other 
nations of the world. As long as nations 
are in a position to exchange these serv¬ 
ices and these products with each other 
on an equitable basis, they acquire the 
means of a national livelihood, and, of 
course, make possible Individual liveli¬ 
hood. No nation can obtain the cur¬ 
rencies of another country unless It is 
able to sell to that country goods and 
services. Just as no Individual can buy a 
can of pork and beans from the grocery 
shelves unless he earns the money to 
make the purchase through his individ¬ 
ual labor or through rendering a service 
for which his fellowman is willing to pay, 
and Just as no individual can continue to 
buy unless he earns something with 
which to buy. no nation can continue to 
trade with another nation unless it is 
given the opportunity to obtain the cur¬ 
rency of that country by selling goods 
and services to it. Of course, a nation 
can borrow from another nation to pay 
for its purchases, but in the end. if that 
nation’s economy is kept sound, it must 
repay the loan, and it must be repaid, in 
the final analysis, in goods and services. 

We have liad drastic examples of eco¬ 
nomic aggression in the past quarter 
century because of the lack of such a 
cooperative system. Consequently, the 
currencies and economies of the world 
liave been upset ^to such an extent that 
some peoples have felt compelled to go 
to war to obtain the things which were 
necessary for their existence. 

When people are given the opportu¬ 
nity of earning an honest living, of ex¬ 
changing the results of their toil with 
others, they are not going to surrender: 
these privileges to follow false doctrines i 
but if they do not have the chance to earn' 
those things which are necessary for a', 
livelihood, they are bound to resort ^ 
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ansrthing that x>roml8e8 relief. So we in 
America are protecting America* tnm fu¬ 
ture aggression when we make it pos¬ 
sible. through the Intematlottal TudA 
and the International Bank for Recon¬ 
struction and Derelopinent^ for nations 
to have banking and exchange facilities 
to make the marketing of their goods 
easier. The re c ip r ocid trade agreements, 
the I>umbarton Oaks and San Francisco 
agreements are companion measures to 
assist peoples everywhere to cooperate, 
thus removing the desire of aggre^on. 

A great deal has been said about the 
views of Washington and Jefferson, two 
of the founding fathers of the United 
States. When they found themselves at 
the crossroads of history, they did not 
hesitate to take a new and untried way 
to open to the peoples of this country 
the greatest and most liberal democracy 
of all time. They did not shirk their 
responsibilities when they were faced 
with the decision of taking an easy, pas¬ 
sive. negative course in contrast to an 
energetic, determined, positive method. 
They adopted a far-sighted, revolution¬ 
ary course—a decision which requires 
great courage and great determination. 
As a result they helped to establish a 
Government which extends the greatest 
privileges and the greatest opportunities 
to its citizens of any government here¬ 
tofore known to man. 

The question with us today is whether 
we. at another crossroads in history, 
shall expand our thinking and broaden 
our horizon, in keeping with the techni¬ 
cal and scientific advances of the world, 
and accept the peoples of the whole earth 
as our neighbors in truth and in deed; 
or. as after the last war. we shall seal 
ourselves within a narrow cell of self- 
complacency and there wither away in 
shame from shirked responsibility, leav¬ 
ing the world leaderless to ^de be- 
wiideredly once more into the quagmire 
of despair. .There threshing about in 
blind agony, as in other like periods of 
the past, she will listen to the false pfail- 
osopUes of any power-seeking gangster 
who happens to hold out promises cff a 
better existence, and so hatch another 
Mussolini or another Hitler. 

What a hollow mockery this would be 
for the 12.000.000 brave bosrs and girls 
who have risked all-^many sacrificing 
their It v ea— t ha t the torch of liberty 
might not be exttnguished. and that 
representative government should not 
perish from the earth* 1 cannot believe 
that we will ever agate SMffhr such an in¬ 
dictment of. our boasted Cti^aisation. i 
believe that we are ready to Assist the 
peoples of the world on this WCBuhon- 
sense basis, and that they wffl tetpond 
to our overtures by assisting us* To¬ 
gether we can maintain and presem a 
world in which we can all take pride, aaid 
from which we can all derive benefftiL, 
We can create a condition that none of 
us will wish to destroy—a world of com¬ 
mon Understanding and cooperative 
faith, which liko the rainbow, after a 
storm, reserves all the varied colors into 
one beautiful spectnug# but each color 
distlttctive within itselt 

Ut.BPmCEL Mir. Ohii^an, I yield 
X5 mlhutes to the gentlemannrom Arkan¬ 
sas [Mr. HatbI, 


Mr. HAYB. Mr. Chairman, it is a 
great privfiege to foilow the gentleman 
from Iowa after his wdtolarly presenta¬ 
tion of the purposes of this legislation. 
It seems to me that his comment fits in 
with what ^e President of the United 
States said In his first message to the 
Congress when he suggested that the 
great states are not to dominate but to 
serve. It Is not national egotism for us 
to say that the greatest of the great states 
wants to serve the world in its present 
crisis. The gentleman from Iowa has 
rendered an unusual service not only in 
the Banking Committee deliberations but 
also in the Committee of the Whole to¬ 
day and has brought to this problem an 
in^ht that has been most helpful. 

It prompts me to say something. Mr. 
Chairman, about the partisan angles of 
this problem with which we are dealing. 
It is apparent that consideration of the 
measure has been singularly free from 
partisanship. 

The committee can be proud of its 
accomplishment on that point. I wish 
therefore to pay tribute to our beloved 
chairman, the gentleman from Kentucky 
[Bfr. SpenceI, for his fairness and his In¬ 
sight. and for the gracious way in which 
he welcomed the constructive criticism 
of the proposed legislation by the minor¬ 
ity members—and that is their function 
under our system of government. 1 wish 
also, as one of the members of the com¬ 
mittee. to express my appreciation for 
the great contribution that has been 
made by the ranking minority member, 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Wol- 
cottJ. In my Judgment we could not 
have brought to the Congress a bill of 
this kind except for both influences, and 
it is a very ham^y circumstance that 
enables us to speak without partisanship 
in undertaking to protect the interests 
of our common country. It leads me 
to say that we ought also to have some¬ 
thing more than this personal provision 
for eUmlnatlng partisanship in legii^- 
tion of this type. We are concerned^ 
Mr. Chairman, with something that 
affects the national security. Bretton 
Woods is one of thoee measures that are 
designed to protect the peace of the 
world. It is my opliiion. therefore—and 
I ask the indulgence of the House to ex¬ 
press it, although it Is not directly re¬ 
lated to the issues lnvblvedr-4t is my 
oifinlon that we ought to make official 
provision for the consideratioD of such 
measures as this on a btpa r Usa n basis. 


Mr. BUFPVTT. Mr. Chaimum, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYB. I yl^. 

Mr. BUFFETT. The gentleman teeaks 
of this as being a very Important bUl. 
It is. Does not the gentleman batteve 
that such a basic term as **fundaiiteBtal 
disequilibrium** should be defined? 

Mr. HAYS. X prefer not to be drawn 
Into a technical discussion, and, further- 
teore, I think it is umrelated to tire teme 
I may eay to my good friend from 
"ijl^raska^_ 

^^ptr. BUPFETT. Does the gmitlmten 
of anything moiw vital to tele 
nent thkn teat jffnse relating to 
valuation of eurrenoM? 
vooRttB oanomte. iir. 
nan, vui tbs teatlaAaD JMddf 



Bfr.BAYB. lam not Sim teat I kbow 
the gentleman^ lnien»»tatlon of fundn- 
mental dtseuntebrluai. 

Mr. BUFnvrr, I am nddng wliere X 
can find it in the bill. 

Mr. HAYB. 1 yield to the genteman 
from California. 

Mr. VOORHI8 of California. It seems 
to me. 1 may say to the gentleman from 
Arkansas that the meaning of the phase 
is patent. It seems to me it means a 
situation where a nation either is buying 
from abroad far in excess of its exports 
or where it is exporting far in excess of 
its imports. In other words, I think it 
is very plain that it means its credit bal¬ 
ance is too heavily in its favor or that 
its debit balance is too heavily against it. 

Mr. HAYB. I agree with the gentle¬ 
man and thank him for having expressed 
it more accurately than I could. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Is there 
any doubt as to the fundamental mean¬ 
ing of the term? That that Is funda¬ 
mentally what it means? 

Mr. HAYS. I agree with the gentle¬ 
man in his interp retation. 

Mr. BUFFETT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. H AYB. I yield. 

Mr. BUFFETT. I am looking for that 
in the bill or in the testimony. Will the 
gentleman tell me where I can find it? 

Mr. HAYS. I may say to the gentle¬ 
man that my fears on that point were 
comidetely allayed by the testimony of 
those who are thoroughly familiar with 
the procedures authorized by the agree¬ 
ments. I regret very much that all fears 
were not allayed. 

It was not an easy problem, of course; 
it was not an easy task for those gentle¬ 
men. the financial experts, who first un¬ 
dertook to prepare the documents which 
became the basis for these agreements. 
They rendered a splendid service. 

It was not easy for the committee and 
in spite of the fact that a considerable 
degree of unanimity appears in our re¬ 
port. a critical point of view was taken 
from the outset. It is fair to say that 
the committee made some Important 
improvements in the bill. 

I was diverted in my discussion of the 
question of official recognition of the 
advantage of a bipartisan approach to 
the problems of international security. 
I shall not labor the point but it seems 
to me that the committee’s actions 
prove the wisdom of that approach and 
I h(me ultimately to see some changes in 
our procedure that will make it appro¬ 
priate for all measures of this kind to 
be considered strictly on a Ifipartisan 
basis. 

Our decision regarding this bill is 
geared to otpr attitude on this larger 
problem of world peace. It Is not true 
to state that we are dedffing here be¬ 
tween America’s interests and ^ in¬ 
terests of other peoples of the world. 
We can be Just as much concerned about 
the welfare of America as my good 
filend, the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
teixTBl. is. and yet see this as protecting 
the interests of our own Matten. It is 
not a matter of Ai^ca*)i interests 
addnst the intereets of the woHd. Cer¬ 
tainly we would not refuse to% athteg 
teqt was for our otm Interest and widch 
was also in the interest of other nations. 
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Th^^ real Issue, Mr. Chairman, It seems 
to me, is whether we are to hare 600« 
nomic nationalism as the tenn is sen* 
erally defined or eoenooilo odUaboration, 
It is utterly Impossible for us to main¬ 
tain national sdU-sulBciency under mod¬ 
em conditions. Neither have we under¬ 
taken to think in terms of some narrow 
Interest within America's economic so¬ 
ciety. as for example the interest of cot¬ 
ton farmers. I point out, however, that 
we are helping them, for We must have 
not only our domestic market but a for¬ 
eign market as well for American cotton, 
and that is going to be increasingly true 
when the war is over. When I talked 
to a buyer in England last September I 
asked him whether they were still In¬ 
terested in purchasing American cotton. 
He said, "We will even pay more for 
American cotton; we prefer it." But he 
added, "We cannot continue to buy your 
products unless you make it possible for 
us to get American dollars." So I am 
Interested in the Bretton Woods agree¬ 
ment for one reason because I believe it 
will make it easier so far as improving 
the condition of the cotton producers 
of the South is concerned. Of course, 
this does not mean solving all the prob¬ 
lems of getting American dollars into 
the hands of foreign buyers or our prod¬ 
ucts, but it will help. Thus some of us 
have a narrow Interest as well as a larger 
national Interest and the two are not 
in conflict at all. 

Now to considerations of the peace. 
Today we are engaged in fighting a world 
war at a terrible cost in lives and an 
enormous cost in terms of money and 
goods. We have fought two wars, world¬ 
wide in their scope, within 25 years. 
Surely that is sufficient proof that we 
are unable to shelter ourselves on these 
shores and escape involvement elsewhere 
in battles for domination or survival. 

If, then, we wish to live at peace, it is 
of extreme Importance that we try to 
discover what the conditions are that 
will permit a lasting peace and how we 
can achieve those conditions. 

There is very little doubt in anybody's 
mind that ova enemies must be disarmed 
and rendered Impotent in a military 
sense. That is simply the first act of 
self-preservation, and it underlies much 
of the intensive and determined effort 
that is being made in San Francisco to 
bring the might of the United Nations 
to bear upon the problem of preventing 
the Axis nations from again waging war 
upon us. It also underlies our efforts 
there to find a solution for the preven¬ 
tion of aggression wherever It may arise. 
On the ne^ for such antiseptic action we 
are not divided. The security of our 
homes and our families is the concern of 
each of us. 

But is it possible to maintain the 
peace and satisfy the legitimate needs of 
the people of every land without recourse 
to war If we create a security organisa¬ 
tion and do nothing more? I do not 
believe it Is, and 1 do not believe that 
anyone who sertously considers the Ques¬ 
tion will contend that it is. 

No peace, however hard we want and 
pray lor it and. however bard we may 
work to secure it, can long endure unless 
xci —css 


It Is grounded on a sound economic foun¬ 
dation. 

Oitr day-to-day and month-to-month 
relations with other countries are prin¬ 
cipally economic relations. We buy 
goods from abroad and sell goods abroad; 
we travel to foreign countries and we 
Invest money there. These are the usual 
points of oontact. Only when these re¬ 
lationships break down do our armies 
meet on foreign shores and our battle¬ 
ships and carriers fight across the seas. 

To the extent that we can buy and sell 
and Invest profitably and with a meas¬ 
ure of Insurance, we provide the frame¬ 
work within which we and other na¬ 
tions can live in an orderly and pros¬ 
perous manner. 

The plans for both the International 
Monetary Fund and the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Develop¬ 
ment represent the work of representa¬ 
tives of 44 nations which are all eager 
to act together to outlaw the devices of 
economic warfare, which, no less than 
the increased armaments production 
and expanding military establishments, 
helped Germany and Japan to lay their 
plot for war and the conquest of the 
world. 

The Monetary Fund provides the rules 
of the game. Under its terms, the mem¬ 
ber nations agree to define their cur¬ 
rencies in terms of gold and to keep 
their currencies at such defined values. 
If changes have to be made, they will 
be made only after consultation or with 
the consent of the fund. More impor¬ 
tant still, the members agree that their 
currencies will be fully available for cur¬ 
rent transactions, so that business can 
be done free of artificial restraints and 
discriminatory devices. 

The fund seeks stability and order so 
that trade may expand and money can 
be Invested with reasonable assurance. 
The bank provides the mechanism for 
the increase of productive investments 
in areas where currency matters are 
governed by the fund. 

This, in essence, is what the Bretton 
Woods agreements seek to achieve, and 
I am fully convinced that such an effort 
is essential as part of our larger effort 
to secure a peaceful and healthy world. 

I do not claim that the adoption of 
the Bretton Woods agreements will cure 
all of the world’s ills. Those ills are too 
numerous and too complex to be cured 
by any one medicine. 

We must continue and expand the 
trade-agreements program; we must seek 
agreement with other nations in the 
whole broad field of commmial policy; 
we must use our wealth and our might 
wisely and well. But the Important 
thing, Mr. Chairman, is that .we begin 
to use our wealth and our ml|^ We 
have done so in San Frandseo and we 
can do so by passing this bill. They are 
both threads in the same falirl&-the 
fabric of a peaceful world for which all 
of us hope so eagerly, 

Ur, SPENCE. BCr. Chahman, X yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen¬ 
tleman from Axisona CMr. IfuaDOCKj. 

Mr. MURDOCK, lir. Chairman, as 
a member of the greatest legislative boflr 
on earth, at this most orueial moment 
In our history and la the history of the 


world, I yearn to take a broad view, and 
t want to take as broad a view as I am 
capable of taking. Now, this subject 
before us, taken in relation to several 
other equally important measures, is so 
broad as to encompass the future se¬ 
curity of our Nation, probably of the 
world, for many generations yet to come. 
X fear it is too broad in the significance 
for me adequately to comprehend it. I 
hope I may be pardoned if I am limited 
because of my natural limitations to a 
narrower view. 

Only a few days ago a telegram from 
Phoenix, Arlz., Informed me that I now 
have a second grandson, who is only 
about 4 years younger than his brother, 
the only other grandson I have. The 
older grandson Is named David, after his 
Uncle Dave, my older son, who lost his 
life in 1943 while leading his Infantry 
company against enemy machine guns 
in Sicily. These two grandsons would 
be about of military age for the third 
world war if the nations of the world, 
while looking to the United States, again 
follow an Insane course as they did after 
1918. I mention this to show that I have 
an additional personal reason for deter¬ 
mining with all the strength of my soul 
to work for an eiidurlng peace. 

When I think what my own flesh and 
blood have contributed in the awful hu¬ 
man cost of this war, even news of a 
second grandson can scarcely add to my 
determination. It hurts me through and 
through when I think of the blundering 
hellishness, the human cupidity, the 
mass stupidity which caused our Nation, 
after winning the war in 1918 at such 
a teriffic cost, only to turn around, rob¬ 
bing ourselves, to pour money and wealth 
into Europe in a criminally blundering 
way, to rebuild the very nation whom we 
had conquered I Helping Europe In a 
proper manner would have been well, 
had we not erected tariff walls so that 
they could not, even if they had wanted 
to, repay the war debts and the postwar 
debts. To think what our soldiers now 
dying lacked in childhood because of 
this blundering makes me so blinding 
mad I cannot see. The very essentials 
of life were denied my own sons and 
probably your sons in their formative 
years before they donned the uniforms 
they are now wearing, some of them to 
the grave. God help us. 

I cannot be sure wliether the Bretton 
Woods plan will enable America to play 
her rightful part in helping reconstruct 
a chaotic world. It Is a different plan 
and it cannot be any worse than our 
economic folly after the other war. I 
do believe we have got to take some 
hand in trying to bring about economic 
order throughout the world, Just as I 
believe we have got to take a powerful 
hand in maintaining military order 
throughout the world. Therefore, I sup¬ 
port this bill as one-third of the tri¬ 
partite arrangement to provide an en¬ 
during peace. If any one of these props 
fails, we may be sure the structure of 
civilization will crumble over our heads. 
I think this is our last chance. 

Mr. GAMBLE. Mr. Chairman, X yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle¬ 
man from West Virginia [Mr. EllxsI. 
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r. ELLIS. Mr. Chairman, after sohie 
extended study and listening to the de« 
bate yesterday it is evident that, despite 
the talking and writing on this subject, 
there is still very little real understand-* 
Ing of the Bretton Woods agreement. 

All of us are impressed with the fact* 
that this plan Is the brain child of Lord 
Keynes, British economist, who, it is said, 
was knighted by the British Crown be* 
cause of his tremendous influence over 
the fiscal policies of the United States. 

You are reminded that if all countries 
were financially sound and their currency 
good, there would be no demand for the 
Bretton Woods agreement. We must not 
forget in considering this legislation that 
the United States is today possibly the 
only solvent country in the world. Con¬ 
sequently, the dollar is the standard of 
value throughout the world. 

Under this proposal the United States 
surrenders her financial leadership to the 
debtor nations, or for a better designa¬ 
tion, ''an assignment by a creditor for the 
benefit of debtors." We are told that the 
fund is to stabilize currency and the bank 
is to promote trade, but after a study of 
the bill it is revealed that the plan is to 
peg weak currencies at a false value and 
to loan money on weak security with little 
or no chance of It ever being paid. 

Whether we can make the sacrifice, as¬ 
sume additional financial burdens, and 
live under the restrictions is a matter of 
vital concern to every Member of this 
House. Whether it is prudent to commit 
the United States to such a revolutionary 
plan while millions of its citizens who 
will have to carry most of the burden, 
are fighting overseas, is a grave question. 

The objective of the plan is to enable 
other countries of the world to turn large 
amounts of their more or less spurious 
money into American dollars at the in¬ 
ternational exchange fund and to borrow 
additional American dollars at the Inter¬ 
national Bank largely underwritten with 
funds taken from the American Treasury. 

This bill is brought on the floor almost 
unannounced and hearings composed of 
1,334 printed pages were available oxfly a 
day or so ago. No Member of this body 
can possibly digest this subject in a week, 
and the only conclusion is that it is 
planned that we not have time to digest 
it. 

Remember no other country has acted 
upon it as yet because its success, as far 
as our 43 partners are concerned, depends 
upon the good old American dollar, and 
because of the adoption of the scheme 
depends upon the willingness of the 
United States to make the sacrifice, ac¬ 
cept the restrictions and carry the bur¬ 
den. It has not been given to us because 
the document embodies so many basic 
contradictions and is so loaded with am¬ 
biguities it defies understanding as any¬ 
thing but an elaborate contrivance to 
give away American money and fetter 
the United States almost like a con¬ 
quered Nation. 

We all remember the defaulted loans 
of our Allies of 25 years ago that was ex¬ 
tremely distasteful. The lend-lease 
agreements which made a piker out of 
our fiscal operations of World War I, is 
fast becoming obnoxious. So here we 
have a brand new sugarcoated plan 


which is trying to be made painless to 
continue giving away our resources. 

There is no support in common sense 
or in the experience of mankind for a 
theory that, in the days to come, we, 
staggering under a debt greater than all 
the rest of the world combined, can carry 
the same disproportionate burden that 
we have carried in time of war. If this 
administration carries us into the inter¬ 
national field, adopting the underlying 
theory of the WPA and other New Deal 
hairbrained spending plans of unhappy 
memory, heaven alone will be able to save 
the United States and the world from 
economic chaos. If we are to continue 
giving away money, in the name of com¬ 
mon sense let us control the giving. 

This country now has forty-odd agen¬ 
cies through which money and credits 
can go to foreign fields. We have the Ex¬ 
port-Import Bank with plenty of power 
to make any proper loan to any needy 
foreign government. 

Following the last war we loaned 
money to foreign countries with which to 
buy American goods. The loans were 
never paid; therefore, the prosperity of 
that time was brought about by the manu¬ 
facturing and giving away of goods to 
the peoples of the earth. If our people 
again fall under this false philosophy of 
prosperity, to wit: Giving away goods 
paid for out of the United States Treas¬ 
ury and in turn paid for by the taxpayer, 
may a kind providence help us. 

It is conservative to assert that this 
measure constitutes the greatest sur¬ 
render of resources and economic ad¬ 
vantages by any country in the history 
of the world and signalizes the inaugu¬ 
ration of a plan under which a prodigally 
generous nation puts itself at the mercy 
of its debtors. 

In the light of all the provisions, it is 
easy to answer the question of where the 
program, if adopted, would leave the 
United States. It would leave us in the 
position of being obligated to finance any 
hairbrained scheme a foreign nation may 
adopt. To call such a program interna¬ 
tional cooperation is manifestly absurd. 
It is simply financial frenzy on the inter¬ 
national level. 

Mr. GAMBLE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
12 minutes to the gentleman from North 
Dakota [Mr. LemkeI. 

Mr. LEMKE. Mr. Chairman, I am 
talking today for Americans, the 135,- 
000,000 who prefer their own country— 
who will not sell it short. I am not 
talking today to foreign nations, or to 
foreign subsidized Americans who prefer 
other countries to their own. 

America's program is to build, ever„aa 
greater and stronger Nation, to raise, 
not lower. Its standard of living. We 
will never consent to bring our standard 
of living down to the level of the Latin- 
American peon, the oriental coolie, or 
the untouchables in India. We believe 
in cooperation and collaboration for a 
Just and permanent peace. Not perma¬ 
nent protection for imperialists, aggres¬ 
sors, and oppressors. This is, and will 
continue to be, America's program. 

When this devastating war.ls over, it 
will be our duty to help rebuild the rav¬ 
aged nations. We must provide food for 


the hungry. This through the Red Cross, 
who have had experience and is devoid 
of graft and corruption. We must pro¬ 
vide material to rebuild productive en¬ 
terprises. This from out of our sur¬ 
pluses—not out of our own necessities. 
No assistance must be given to foreign 
politicians in aid of suppression, aggres¬ 
sion, or oppression. That is not a pro¬ 
ductive enterprise. 

Let us clear away the wreckage and 
help to build the world anew, but, all 
the time let us keep in mind that charity 
begins at home. America will not sell 
its domestic markets in order to bribe 
good neighbors. Neighbors you have to 
bribe are not neighbors, but enemies. 
We have gone far enough with that non¬ 
sense. We will not mingle our stand¬ 
ard of living with the poverty of other 
nations, but, we will assist them in bring¬ 
ing their standard up to ours. 

I cannot support Bretton Woods. I 
will not sell America to the lowest bidder 
for worthless foreign currency. The able 
chairman of the Banking and Currency 
Committee tells us that the passage of 
the Bretton Woods bill will keep us out 
of war. He said something about vision, 
but let me assure him that our vision is 
all right, but that he has lost his hind¬ 
sight. He refuses to profit by expe¬ 
rience. 

History repeats Itself and falsehood 
doubles up on itself. In World War I, 
we had the slogans "Too proud to fight." 
"Peace without victory." "He kept us out 
of war," "Make the world safe for democ¬ 
racy," and then "War to end all wars." 
After victory, the League of Nations was 
born and proclaimed the everlasting dove 
of peace. But, because of internal dis¬ 
sension—^because of greed and decep¬ 
tion—the League failed in its laudable 
purpose. 

Again, in World War II, we have had 
the slogans "Raise the arms embargo 
and save our boys," "Draft the youth and 
stay out", "Give us lend-lease and we 
will keep you out", "The Atlantic Char¬ 
ter" and "Never again," and then "Un¬ 
conditional surrender", "One world", 
Dumbarton Oaks," "The San Francisco 
Conference" and now "Bretton Woods." 
Each and every one of these slogans we 
were told, and are told, would give us 
permanent and lasting peace, but, un¬ 
fortunately, they were and are founded 
upon deception. 

The Bretton Woods Conference la¬ 
bored and brought forth twin octopuses— 
international octopuses designed to suck 
the lifeblood and energy out of the Amer¬ 
ican people. Secretary Morgenthau and 
hli§ special assistants. White and Bern¬ 
stein, are sort of stooge daddies to these 
ugly, un-American twins. 

Here is how we are to be humbugged. 
Hiere are to be created two international 
Institutions, one with a capital of $8,800,- 
000,000, and the other with a capital of 
$9,100,000,000, or a total of $17,900,000,- 
000. While each nation is to furnish a 
portion of the $17,900,000,000, yet by de¬ 
ception, we are to furnish most, if not 
all, of it. The first institution is known 
as the fund—the jackpot. It is the 
grab bag out of which the other 44 na¬ 
tions take what we put in—American 
dollars. 
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Sach nation in given an arbitrary 
amount It Is to put Into this fund. Our 
ciuota was fixed at $2,750,000,000. The 
toltlal payment required is 25 percent in 
gold or American dollars. Do not for¬ 
get American dollars. But, there Is a 
catch. A nation that has no gold, or 
American dollars, may buy gold, or dol¬ 
lars, from us with its worthless paper 
money at a value put upon it by the gov¬ 
ernors of the fund. Outside of our¬ 
selves, Great Britain and Russia are the 
only two nations that have any gold 
worth while. 

Therefore, the initial 25 percent to be 
paid into the grab bag in gold, or dollars, 
by all the nations, would be $2,200,000,- 
000. Our share would be $687,500,000. 
But, the bankrupt nations have no gold 
or dollars; therdore, under the scheme, 
we will sell them the dollars, at a value 
given their currency by the governors of 
the fund. They will put into the fund 
the dollars that we give them for their 
worthless printing-press money. 

A very slick scheme by which the for¬ 
eign bankrupt nations can buy American 
goods, bonds, and other obligations with 
the taxpayers’ dollars acquired by an ex¬ 
change of their worthless money. By 
this device, these nations get our goods 
for nothing at the taxpayers* expense, 
while the international bankers and 
manufacturers get the dollars from them 
that they got from us for nothing. 

We are to have only 28 percent of the 
voting strength of this organization. 
While the borrowing nations—the na¬ 
tions that want to get our goods for 
nothing—the nations that will take 100 
percent out of the bag, are to have 72 
percent. Would you form a partnership 
with a man who asked you to put your 
property in, but who bad nothing to put 
in, and then give him 72 percent of the, 
say, while you retained 28 percent? That 
is exactly what Mr. Morgenthau and his 
bureaucratic assistants, aided by the 
British economist. Lord Keynes, whose 
long lingers have long been itching for 
American dollars, agreed to. 

Tlie other twin octopus—the Interna¬ 
tional Bank—is not a bank but merely 
an institution to guarantee bankrupt na¬ 
tions’ debts. Each nation is to put in an 
initial 20 percent of its quota in gold or 
dollars. The nations who have no gold, 
or dollars, will again be able to buy dol¬ 
lars with printing-press money. Again, 
we have only 28 percent say, but some¬ 
where near 100-percent responsibility. 

The truth Is that Bretton Woods is sim- 
jny an arrangement whereby we give to 
foreign nations credit—the money—with 
which to buy our goods. This in ex¬ 
change for Uieir more or less worthless 
currency. In the end, we will be out 
both the money we gave them, and the 
goods we furnished. 

In place of fooling around with Bretton 
Woods let us consider America’s prob¬ 
lem. All of us, except a few, are pri¬ 
marily concerned with the welfare of our 
own Nation. Yes, I repeat, we are Amer¬ 
icans first, last, and all the time. Let 
that soak deep into your conscience. 
Anyway, what is wrong with being an 
Amerlean first? Churchill is an Eng¬ 
lishman first. Stalin is a Russian first. 
Chlang BAl-shek is a Chinese first. Our 


armed forces are giving their lives for 
America. Then, why should not we all 
be Americans first? Can anyone but a 
disloyal person object? 

When the war drums cease to beat, 
there will be 15,000,000 thrown out of 
employment. In addition, there will be 
12,000.000 soldiers demanding that the 
Government that Interrupted their lives 
give them an opportunity to get a new 
start. 

When that time comes we will owe 
$300,000,000,000 Federal debts. We, 
135,000,000 possessing less than 10 per¬ 
cent of the world’s resources, will owe 
more than all the other nations to¬ 
gether—^more than the over 2,000,000,000 
that possess 90 percent of the world’s re¬ 
sources. 

All I have heard for weeks and months 
here on the floor is how to give America 
away. I have not heard a single word 
of how some these foreign nations are to 
give us something. We are to be Santa 
Claus to all. but none so far has offered 
to be Santa Claus to us. 

The time has arrived when we begin to 
think of what we are going to do with the 
veterans when they return, and in place 
of giving away the substance of our Na¬ 
tion, we at least give them a new start in 
life, by putting them in the same posi¬ 
tion they would have been in If their 
Uncle Sam had not Inducted them into 
the armed services. Up to this time wc 
spent billions for foreign civilians but 
comparatively little for our discharged 
veterans. 

Unless we forget about foreign nations 
and think about our own, there will again 
be deflation; there will again be unem¬ 
ployment; there will again be overpro¬ 
duction or, rather, underconsumption; 
there will again be an agricultural prob¬ 
lem, a home owner’s problem, this unless 
we meet these Issues intelligently. There 
will again be unpaid taxes and debts by 
the billions. There will be a financial 
collapse unless we adopt an American 
program. 

Not only have we furnished, and are 
furnishing, the sinews of war and the 
men with which to win the war, but we 
have and are financing nations that are 
taking no active part in this war. We 
have used billions of the taxpayers' 
money to finance nations in other than 
war efforts. The time has arrived that 
we ask ourselves, Where are we going? 
Our national indebtedness now amounts. 
If It were paid today in cash, to some 
$2,000 for every man, woman, boy, and 
girl, and babe in its mother’s arms. Be¬ 
fore we will ever pay this, it will amount 
to over $4,000 with Interest. 

One would think that the International 
beggars would be satisfied with the sac¬ 
rifices we have already made. But not 
so. They still play us for sucken. One 
of the Members of Congress, who is in¬ 
formed, and who attended the Bretton 
Woods meetings, stated that they have 
come here with empty bags and expect to 
get them filled. 1 warn again it Is time to 
arouse ourselves. It is time to stop 
’’mouthing’* and look after America’s 
interest. ’’Charity begins at home.” 

Mr. THOM. Mr, Chairman, the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LkMKE. X yield. 


Mr. THOM. The gentleman said the 
United States and England had all the 
gold supply. 

Mr. LBMKE. No; not all. 

Mr. THOM. The fact is there is 
about $20,000,000,000 of gold held by 
countries outside of the United States 
at the pre sent time. 

Mr. LEMKE. May I answer that by 
saying I said the United States, Russia, 
and Great Britain had all the gold worth 
while, and the gentleman misunder¬ 
stood me. 

*1716 CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from North Dakota has ex¬ 
pired. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield the gentleman one additional 
minute. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEMKE. I yield. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. The gen¬ 
tleman knows that this fund can require 
the United States to buy an unlimited 
amount of gold in exchange for Ameri¬ 
can dollars? 

Mr. LEMKE. I know, and this bank 
is intended to fleece the American people 
for another $17,900,000,000, and no one 
who understands Bretton Woods can 
deny it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from North Dakota has again 
expired. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Ala¬ 
bama FMr. RainsI. 

Mr. RAINS. Mr. Chairman, this meas¬ 
ure, often referred to as the Bretton 
Woods legislation, is of paramount im¬ 
portance to all the people of America. 

Primarily, this legislation Is an essen¬ 
tial part of a program for the establish¬ 
ment and maintenance of an enduring 
peace. Without a sound economic foun¬ 
dation, such as I believe Is represented In 
this legislation, and without the rccipro- 
cal-trade-agreements legislation which 
this House has heretofore adopted, there 
is great danger that the international 
peace structure now being evolved at 
San Francisco may completely fall. The 
adoption of the Bretton Woods proposals 
by this legislation, is a plan to end the 
dangerous econoniic warfare which has 
always been. In modern times, the fore- 
nmner of great world conflicts. 

I, for one, am willing to concede that 
the entrance of the United States into 
thp International Monetary Fund and 
the International Bank for Reconstruc¬ 
tion and Development entails the as¬ 
sumption of risk on our part. The 
proper consideration. It seems to me, is 
to examine the fearful and awful risk 
which would be ours In failing to enter 
Into an agreement written by the repre¬ 
sentatives of 44 nations for the express 
purpose of removing one of the accepted 
causes of war. Nothing, surely, can 
erase from our memories, the paralyzing 
effect upon the nations of the world, 
large and smaU, of exchange controls, 
unreasonable tariffs, prohibitive licenses 
on imports, embargoes, forced barters 
and exchange, cartel arraisgements. and 
numerous other methods and mediums 
of devastating war-provoking methods 
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of economic warfare. Judge Fred Vin¬ 
son, a distinguished former Member of 
this House, and a delegate to the Bretton 
Woods Conference, in his appearance 
before the Banking and Currency Com¬ 
mittee, made this significant statement: 

The Monetary Fund and the International 
Bank represent our first efforts in the field 
of international economic cooperation. If 
we believe in economic cooperation we miist 
not allow them to fail. If we cannot agree 
on such modest efforts as these, other nations 
will have little faith in our will to cooperate 
at all. 

No country In the modem world can live in 
peace and prosperity in economic isolation. 
Without economic peace there can be no po¬ 
litical peace. Economic Isolationism is as 
dangerous to world peace as political iso¬ 
lationism. Indeed, without economic cooj^r- 
ation among the nations there is little hope of 
lasting political cooperation. Nations which 
cannot work together to provide for order and 
stability in their economic relations are not 
likely to be good guardians of the xieace. 

There are those, few In number, who 
contend that this plan, nor any other, 
can solve the economic ills which have in 
the past and will in the future beset the 
world. It appears to me that they base 
their belief on the false premise that 
other nations cannot be trusted. I am 
willing to agree no plan looking toward 
a peaceful world will work if nations are 
to be suspicious and distrustful of one 
another. The age in which we live calls 
for faith among men and faith among 
nations. 

The proposals adopted by this legisla¬ 
tion are not perfect. No one makes that 
claim. Neither will the articles of agree¬ 
ment at San Francisco be perfect. In 
reality and truth, we need not look for 
perfection in any man-made plan. And 
yet in the hearings before the committee 
much of the opposition voiced to this 
legislation was based on the premise that 
there was a chance for the United States 
to lose its participating investment in 
the monetary fund and in the bank. 
While it definitely appears adequate safe¬ 
guards have been planned in this legisla¬ 
tion and in the agreements for the pro¬ 
tection of all the member coimtrles, I 
Insist this is not sufilcient reason to op¬ 
pose the enactment of this legislation. 
Will the people of a country who has 
spent $300,000,000,000 of its treasure and 
given in battle a million of its men in cas¬ 
ualties in a war brought on in part by the 
operation of forces which this legislation 
seeks to correct, even hesitate at an in¬ 
vestment of eight and three-quarter bil¬ 
lion dollars in the effort to prevent an¬ 
other war? To say the least of that kind 
of opposition, it is penny-wise and 
pound-foolish and extremely short¬ 
sighted. 

If we can appropriate the vast sums of 
money which this Congress has appropri¬ 
ated for the successful winning of the war 
and can conscript and send to battlefields 
all over the world the flower of American 
manhood, we can certainly provide, with¬ 
out fear, this contribution in the hope for 
peace. The people of America expect it. 
The young men and women who fight 
this war demand it. 

Across my desk the other day there 
came a letter from a young lieutenant 
colonel from my district, containing a 


paragraph pertinent to this issue. He 
said: 

X sincerely hope that all of you in position 
to do BO will take the proper action to pre¬ 
serve the victory we have won and will win. 
We in the service can fight the armies of our 
enemies, but when we defeat them you must 
step in and do the rest. 

Too often, heretofore, the people have 
fought the wars and won the victories, 
made the sacrifices in blood and tears, 
only to lose their chance for lasting peace 
because their representatives failed and 
refused to provide the machinery for the 
preservation of the peace. The people 
of America say that this must not hap¬ 
pen again. They agree, and on this 
statement, I have not the slightest doubt, 
with the late President Roosevelt in his 
message to Congress on March 1, when 
he said: 

There can be no middle ground, we shall 
have to take the responsibilities for world 
collaboration, or we shall have to bear the 
responsibUlty for another world conflict. 

In the light of bitter experience, I do 
not see how any American can disagree 
with the truth of that statement. 

In another message to this Congress on 
February 12 of this year, urging the en¬ 
actment of the legislation we are pres¬ 
ently considering, the late President re¬ 
minded us: 

Victory does not insure the achievement 
of those larger goals—it merely offers us the 
opportunity, the chance, to see their attain¬ 
ment. Whether we wUl have the courage 
and vision to avail ourselves of this tre¬ 
mendous opportunity—^purchased at so 
great a cost—is yet to be determined. On 
our shoulders rests the heavy responsibil¬ 
ity for making this momentous decision. I 
have said before, and l repeat again: This 
generation has a rendezvotas with destiny. 

Speaking further, with particular ref¬ 
erence to the stabilization fUnd, Presi¬ 
dent Roosevelt said: 

In a nutshell, the fund agreement spells 
the difference between a world caught again 
in the maelstrom of panic and economic war¬ 
fare culminating in war, as in the 1930*8, or 
a world In which the members strive for a 
better life through mutual trust, coopera¬ 
tion, and assistance. The choice is ours. 

President Truman, the great American 
now in the White House, recognizes this 
legislation as of prime importance, and 
said in his message to Congress on April 
16: 

We have learned to fight with other na¬ 
tions In common d6feni»e of our freedom. 
We must now learn to live with other na¬ 
tions for our mutual good. We must learn 
to trade more with other nations so that 
there may be—for our mutual advantage— 
Increased production. Increased employment, 
and better standards of living throughout 
the world. 

There are those of little faith, who 
say our plans for world peace, Bretton 
Woods proposals, the Dumbarton Oaks 
agreements, and the agreement which 
will come out of the San Francisco Con¬ 
ference, will not succeed. In the light of 
history, in the light of our own experi¬ 
ence and observation, think of the awful 
and terrifying consequences of the failure 
of these plans for peace. 

During the latter part of April, while I. 
was in London, as a representative of the 


House Banking and Currency Committee, 
to confer with British officials and mem¬ 
bers of Parliiunent on the proposed Inter¬ 
national Bank and Currency Stabiliza¬ 
tion Fund, 1 was requested by General 
Eisenhower, along with seven other of my 
colleagues, to witness the concentration 
camps In Germany. We were flown by 
special military plane from London to 
Paris, and from Paris across France and 
Belgium to Weimar, Germany. Military 
command cars and Jeeps took us from the 
landing field through Weimar, out into 
the hill counti*y to a barbed-wire en¬ 
closure with several ramshackle build¬ 
ings, a modern up-to-date administra¬ 
tion building, over the entrance of which 
I saw the name “Buchenwald." There I 
saw the consequences of war In stark 
reality. Time will not permit a detailed 
and accurate description of all surround¬ 
ings, but I shall give you, as nearly as 
my limited vocabulary will permit, a look 
inside a torture camp that only mur¬ 
derers and fiends could conceive and 
operate. 

So terrible and heart-rending were the 
scenes, and so shocked in body and 
haunted in mind have I been from the 
recollection of the unspeakable horror of 
these hellholes of degradation and death, 
until I have been compelled for physical 
reasons to refrain from telling what I 
saw with my own eyes. 

However, I feel it my duty to give to 
you, the elected Representatives of the 
people, the true picture of how the Gor¬ 
man people carried out a calculated and 
diabolical program of planned torture 
and extermination. I give you this first¬ 
hand account in the hope that it will 
keep alive In the hearts and minds of the 
people of our country the determination 
to control and curb the German people 
in their lust for power and love for the 
cold, premeditated, deliberate killing of 
Innocent human beings. 

The first sight that greeted my eyes 
was a long truck upon which dead pris¬ 
oners were stacked like cordwood. Over 
against the crematory was another stack 
of dead human beings about 4 feet high 
and 12 to 14 feet long. The bodies were 
nothing but skin and bones, the eyes 
glassy and luminous; the feet sticking 
out stiffly at odd angles; many of the 
young mouths fixed in an eternal scream. 
It was clearly evident that the starved 
and emaciated bodies had been inhu¬ 
manly beaten before death. 

But I found the dead, hardly human 
as they were, like horrified and grotesque 
waxen figures, less pitiful and less row¬ 
ing than the starved, suffering, agoniz¬ 
ing living. They lay crowded together 
on the dirty, filthy floor, or on tom scraps 
of blankets and quilts; their eyes enor¬ 
mous, their heads beaten and bloody; 
their mentality practically gone, crawl¬ 
ing about like vermin, cringing and 
dodging in fear from everything that 
moved, little tadpoles or grasshoppers 
of men with big bullet skulls and matchr 
stick limbs. 

From this terrible scene in the court¬ 
yard of Buchenwald, we proceeded into 
the cold, filthy, dirty, ramshackle build¬ 
ing that still held hundreds of the vic¬ 
tims of the Nazi atrocities. Human be¬ 
ings, starved, sick, and emaciated, were 
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lylnff aU over the floors, unable to move, 
unable to speak, and many in the last 
throes of death. 1 shall never forget one 
building in which there were hundreds 
of oases of dysentery, typhus, and tuber- 
eulbeia. No sewerage or toilet facilities 
of any kind had been provided for the in¬ 
mates. They were without clothes, 
without beds or bedding of any kind, in 
a building that, we were told by officials, 
had, during German control, housed 
2,800 prisoners, with hardly as much 
floor space as an ordinary four-room 
bungalow. 

1 saw the installation, a striking exam¬ 
ple of German Industrial efficiency, 
known by the Inmates of the prison as 
the assembly line of death. The 
assembly line began with a small door 
in a fence in the back yard of the prison 
at a point adjacent to the incinerator 
building. The door opened inward 
against a door stop which held it in a 
position parallel to the wall of the build¬ 
ing. Thus was created a narrow corri¬ 
dor about 4 feet wide; at the far end was 
an opening about 4 feet by 4 feet. As a 
prisoner was pushed through the door 
In the fence, he Inevitably fell through 
the opening into a concrete shaft and 
crashed 13 feet or more down to the ce¬ 
ment cellar floor. This room on the 
cellar floor was known as the stran¬ 
gling room. As the prisoner fell to the 
floor he was garroted with a short double 
noose by the burly and inhuman SB 
guards, and hung on an iron hook along 
the side walls about SVa or 7 feet above 
the floor. There were some 60 hooks on 
the walls of this strangling room. At 
the time I saw the room, the walls were 
blood spattered and it was easy to see 
where the dying struggles of the victims 
had been made, as their lives ebbed away, 
hanging by a rope from these iron pins. 
I saw also in this room the wooden mallet 
which was used to bash out the brains 
of the poor unfortunates who still strug¬ 
gled after they were hung up on these 
iron pins. We were Informed that the 
bodies were left on the hook until called 
for by the incinerator crew. 1 saw the 
electee elevator, which moved out of the 
basement which X have just described, 
up to the incinerator room on the floor 
above. We^ were told that the day’s 
quota of approximately 200 bodies for 
the indperator was made up from those 
prisopers who had died from starvation 
and disease, supplemented by the 60 or 
80 who were killed on the assembly line 
of death. 

I saw the clinical chamber which was 
used for medical experiments and vivi¬ 
sections, where human beings were used 
as guinea pigs, and where no anesthetic 
of any kind was used, Z was told that 
medic^ scientists and doctors came from 
Berlin at intervals to assist the experi¬ 
mental staff. A prisoner would be car- 
rieU into the clinic, add poured on his 
arm or back; he would then be treated 
by the medical authorttles in an effort to 
find a cure for add boms, which could 
be used in the treatment of German sol¬ 
diers. AU kinds of new toxins and anti¬ 
toxins were tried out on prisoners who 
mitered this cUnic, numy of them caus- 
tog eonvulsioni and (toath. Very few 
primers who entered this clinic ever 
emerged alive. Adjacent to the clinic 


were two enormous noise-making ma¬ 
chines which were tiurned on to drown 
out the cries of agony of the suffering 
victims of this inhuman treatment. It 
is an awful, but true, indictment of the 
medical scientists of Germany that they 
engaged in such bestial and sadistic 
treatment of Innocent fellow beings. 

Before going to Buchenwald, like many 
people in this country, I did not com¬ 
pletely believe everything that had been 
printed about the horrors of the German 
concentration camps. I have always 
taken the atrocity stories with a grain of 
salt. But after I had visited this prison 
and then sat down in the commandant’s 
office in Buchenwald, and saw with my 
own eyes lamp shades and dancing girl 
designs in picture frames on the walls, 
made from the skin of human beings, at 
the request of, and to please the whims 
of, the brutish wife of the commandant 
of this prison, then I am compelled to 
accept as true the awful brutalities by 
which the German people debased them¬ 
selves and tortured the human race. 

Worse than any sight or sound was 
the smell that overhung the whole place. 
Even after several days of Intensive 
cleaning up, there was a stuffy, sweetish- 
sour smell, mixed with the odor of death 
and decay; a stench, compounded of ex¬ 
crement. dirty blankets, disinfectants, 
and decomposing flesh which seemed to 
pervade even the air one breathed. To 
this day, here in the sweet, free air of 
America, the terrible, horrible stench of 
this prison haunts me still. To me, al¬ 
ways. the memory of this camp will be a 
terrifying nightmare. 1 doubt that 1 ever 
can erase from my mind the weird, eerie 
screams of the dying. I pray God that 
never again on this earth will any human 
being be made to suffer the agonies and 
indignities inflicted on the poor inmates 
of Buchenwald. likewise at a hundred 
other such camps in Germany, and I 
hope that never again will I be called 
upon to witness such unbelievable 
atrocities. 

I realize that I have failed, because of 
the limitation of language, to make you 
see, as I saw, this prison. 1 have only the 
hope that this incomplete description 
will cause you to affirm, as I do, that men 
of all nations and all tongues must re¬ 
sist eternally every theory, every Ideology, 
every creed, every ism that debases 
mankind and fails to remember that aU 
men were made in God’s own image, and 
entitled to life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness. 

If we are to fail in our efforts for world 
peace, it is of little concern whether we 
have prosperity or depression; whether 
we have a balanced budget or an unbal¬ 
anced budget; whether we are a creditor 
nation or a debtor nation; since another 
world war, fought as It would be with 
the new and ingenious devices of devas¬ 
tation and death, would mean the com¬ 
plete destruction of our Natlpn» the ob¬ 
literation of the world, and a total black¬ 
out for civilization. That, Mr. Chair¬ 
man, is our stake in world peace. It is 
our opportunity, and 1 believe our duty, 
to all those who have sacrifled in this 
war, and to the generatimis of the future, 
to erect among the natlona of the earth 
every conceivable barrier to war, and, in 
our hope for peace, to support with 


unwavering determination every plan 
which tends to build security, faith, and 
good will among all the peoples of the 
earth. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 20 minutes to the gentlewoman 
from Illinois TMiss SumnsrI. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. Mr. Chair¬ 
man, from the first it seemed to me that 
a deliberate attempt was being made to 
draw attention away so that the com¬ 
mittee would never get a real under¬ 
standing of the tremendous financial 
powers surrendered to foreign govern¬ 
ments’ International bureaucrats by this 
Bretton Woods bill and monetary agree¬ 
ment. 

In 1910 and 1920 we lent $3,000,000,000 
to foreign governments for stabilization 
purposes, but with no real strings at¬ 
tached, much as this does. These bor¬ 
rowers did not stabilize their currencies. 
They only used the money to create a 
price boom in the United States which 
ended in the sharp depression of 1921 
when the American people got disgusted 
and stopped lending. In that depression 
soldier boys sold apples. Remember? 

Again in 1927 our Federal Reserve 
banks, at the request of foreign govern¬ 
ments, adopted the loose-money policy 
in order to help great Britain. It did 
not help Britain. It set the match to 
an inflationary stock-market boom in the 
United States so that when, a few months 
later, the Federal Reserve tightened up, 
it was too late. It was only a matter of 
time until the 1929 crash. 

According to the book by Mr. Moley, 
who was President Roosevelt’s represent¬ 
ative at the Conference, the President’s 
adviser on the boat when he sent the 
wire torpedoing the Conference which 
agreed to the gold standard was Secre¬ 
tary Morgenthau, who has led the fight 
for the Bretton Woods monetary agree¬ 
ment. Now he gives this monetary su¬ 
perstate, clippings from the gold dollars 
concerning which he said: 

[Extract from the hearings before the Ways 

and Moans Committee, May 31, 1940, on 

the Revenue Act of 1940, 76th Cong., 3d 

eess.. p. 0| 

Mr. Triadway, One other Inquiry. Mr. 
Chairman. There baa been handed me a 
memorandum in relation to the stabilization 
fund. I would like to make inquiry of you 
(Secretary Morgenthau) in relation to that. 
Just what use, if any. is being made of that 
■o-called stabilization fund? 

Secretary Morgenthau. The position that 
Z have taken on the stabilization fund, ever 
alnee Congress created it and did me the 
honor of giving the administration of It to 
me. under the ^upervlslon of the President, 
is this. This Is a nest egg which belongs to 
the peopJr of the United States which should 
be caienilly conserved for some great emer¬ 
gency which at this time we In the Treasury 
do not foresee. But in this rapidly changing 
world there have been so many emergencies 
that have come to pass In the last few 
months that nobody foresaw, that I still 
feel very, very strongly that this $2,000,900.- 
000 fund should remain Inviolate and should 
be there against the rainy day, or when some 
situation arises when we may need that 
money for some great national emergency. X 
strongly urge that It be left intact. 

Secretary Morointbau (continuing on 
page 10). We do not consider today's emer¬ 
gency sufllciently great to spend the money 
In the stabUlzation fund. Ovsr and above 
that, when you gentlemen orlglnaUy created 
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It, I Bald, and I was backed up by the Piesl- 
dent of the United States, that that fund 
would be kept intact agalnet the day when 
we might retire outstanding obligations with 
It. Now I feel that should be left the way 
It Is for one of two purposes, either the re¬ 
tiring of outstanding United States Oovern- 
ment obligations or for use against some 
emergency when I, or my successor, may have 
his back to the wall and cannot borrow 
money except at exorbitant rates. That oc¬ 
casion may arise. I do not foresee ft, but 
there may come a day when a Secretary of 
the Treasury Is imable to borrow money at 
a reasonable price, and, when that day comes, 
that money Is there to be used. 

The world monetary supergovernment 
to which this bill surrenders the United 
Btates will be controlled by foreign gov¬ 
ernments. The United States* vote is 
usually estimated as—at most 28 percent. 

The currencies of most countries are 
depreciated now, some of them are really 
worth little or nothing. But we con¬ 
tribute billions of good American dollars 
for these depreciated currencies which 
will be considered at par value unless the 
fund—with foreign debtor governments 
having the majority of votes—objects. 
Lord Keynes assured Parliament that the 
British would set their only value on the 
British pound, after consultation with 
the fund. The real value of the British 
pound, experts tell us, would be very low 
if it were permitted to go to its real value. 
The real value of the franc is now one- 
half cent, but its official value is 2 cents. 

A member government can depreciate 
its currency if it wishes, provicUng the 
fund does not object. But article IV, 
section P—page 6 of the pamphlet—says 
that there must be no objection to the 
proposed change “because of the do¬ 
mestic. social, or political policies of the 
member proposing the change.’* And 
currency depreciations usually arise from 
such policies. That is a complete loop¬ 
hole. But another loophole in the pre¬ 
vious paragraph permits a member to 
change par value of its currency without 
concurrence of fund if the change does 
not affect internal transactions. 

Bear in mind that currency deprecia¬ 
tion is debt default to the extent the cur¬ 
rency is depreciated. 

Bear In mind, also, that foreign ex¬ 
change control is stopping payment on 
debts owed. It prevents honoring and 
paying obligations owed to the United 
States. One witness testified that every 
Allied government Intends using ex¬ 
change controls and is now using them. 
The fund agreement expressly authorizes 
foreign-exchange control during a tran¬ 
sition period. But—and this is the big 
loophole—^the fund—and remember, for- 
eign debtor governments have votes 
enough to control this decision—article 
XIV gives the fund the right to decide 
how long the period may last and a gov¬ 
ernment having the controls is to be 
given the “benefit of any reasonable 
doubt." (Seep. 30 of the pamphlet.) 

Article VH is the “sanction/* presum¬ 
ably, referred to by Lord Ke^es when 
he told Parliament that the Americans 
had, of their own free will, given the right 
to impose a sanction forcing the United 
States either to buy more than our peo¬ 
ple would otherwise buy from foreign 
governments or lend money to foreign 


governments that would not be repaid, 
or “excuse what was already owed." Sec¬ 
tion vn. page 14, says if a currency be¬ 
comes scarce the fund can say so and, 
with the approval of the member, bor¬ 
row its currency or it can require the 
member to sell its currency lor gold. 

Now, dollars are already scarce in for¬ 
eign countries and likely to become more 
so. But section 3 of article vn says if 
the fund makes formal declaration a cur¬ 
rency is scarce—a formal declaration 
that the American dollar, for instance, 
would be scarce—^that declaration oper¬ 
ates as an authorization to any member, 
after consultation with the fund, tempo¬ 
rarily to impose limitations on the free¬ 
dom of exchange operations in the scarce 
currency, the member to have complete 
Jurisdiction in determining the nature of 
the limitations which, it adds, shall be 
relaxed and removed as rapidly as condi¬ 
tions permit. 

This provision—and remember the use 
of this power can be decided without the 
vote of the United States—^is a tremen¬ 
dous power. It is a real and effective 
sanction. If threatened it could surely 
force the United States either to lend 
or give more money. Section 3 of article 
vn gives the fund the power to ration 
currency with due regard to relative need 
of members. 

However, I do not see that they would 
have to use this section to have to come 
back to Congress for more money since 
the powers are so expansible. 

I cannot see that the amount of money 
those foreign bureaucrats would obtain 
from this would be limited to any 
$6,000,000,000, whether or not they came 
back to Congress. 

There are, to be sure, restrictions say¬ 
ing a foreign government can take only 
a limited percent of its quota each year. 
But article V, section 4, of the agreement 
specifically gives the fund the right to 
waive restrictions limiting the right to 
buy the currency of another member 
from the fund in exchange for its own 
currency. 

This power to ration currency means 
the internationaji bureaucrats operating 
the fund could grant dollar balances to 
some countries and deny them to other 
coimtries. They could give the dollars to 
one country and deny them to every other 
country. It says the fund can waive any 
limitations on either selling or lending 
currencies as to volume, time, or purpose. 

I had no opportunity to question any 
witnesses regarding this who, I thought, 
would fidve me a reliable answer. I was 
worried because I knew that the fund is 
a bank. If you were to combine our 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation and 
Federal Reserve bank, I cannot think of 
any power they would have which this 
fund would not have under the terms of 
this bill and the Bretton Woods fund and 
bank agreement. 

1 also know that a bank in the United 
States can start out with a capital of 
$60,000 and soon be making loans to the 
extent of one or two million dollars. 

Xn 1940, the banks in t^ United States 
had a capital and surplus total of ap¬ 
proximately $7,500,000,000, yet there were 
forty billion bank-created dollars clrcu- 
latinrin the United States, While in 


1944 after the total capital and surplus 
had increased only about four-tenths of 
one billion, the total created money cir¬ 
culating in the United States was over 
one hundred billions. 

It does seem that the fund would have 
power, thanks to the Bretton Woods 
agreement and the bill, to create an 
amount the limits of which I would not 
be able to estimate, but certainly it could 
extend to much more than $6,000,000,000, 
depending on how the International 
bureaucrats controlling the fund exercise 
their power. 

Those powers are contained in the fol¬ 
lowing provisions of the Bretton Woods 
monetary agreement: Article V, sections 
3 and 4, pages 8 and 9. These sections 
give the power to the fund to sell cur¬ 
rencies and lend currencies. Article V, 
section 4, gives the fund power to waive 
any limitations on either selling or lend¬ 
ing cur renci es as to volume and time, and 
article XIX gives power to change the 
purposes. 

The provision relative to a national ad¬ 
visory counsel giving approval before the 
United States representative on the fund 
could vote in favor of any waiver of con¬ 
ditions under this provision would not 
prevent such waiver since the United 
States has only one-fourth of the voting 
power. Even if it were to increase to 
35 percent, as one expert thought, the 
other governments could still outvote us. 

Where does the fund obtain the dol¬ 
lars to lend? 

The bill before you authorizes the Sec¬ 
retary of the Treasury to issue two billion 
seven hundred and fifty million United 
States Government obligations, which 
the fund takes. The fund can either use 
them as circulating money or bank de¬ 
posits, so why would it not use them as 
bank reserves, since this would enable 
the fund to create more money as a bank 
does? 

Second. The fund agreement, article 
vn, section 21, gives the fund the right 
to borrow dollars within or without the 
United States with the approval of the 
American representative—article VII, 
section 2. I see no disposition on the 
part of the administration to disap¬ 
prove it. 

The fund agreement, article V, section 
4, would give the fund sufficient power to 
pledge foreign currency, or foreign gold, 
or securities, or foreign private bonds. 
It says "or other acceptable assets.** The 
commercial banks on the basis of this 
security would lend money, or as some 
would call it, “create new and additional 
billions of dollars,’* to let international 
bureaucrats get American-made ma- 
chines and goods for nothing. 

The fund agreement, article VII, sec¬ 
tion 1111, requires a member government 
to sell its currency for gold to the fund If 
requested. Thus, the fund has power' to 
dump any amount of newly mined gold 
In the United Btates. 

Thus, it seems that our $6,000,000,000 
contribution is only the beidnnlng—only 
the initiation fee. It is possible that the 
United States could acquire a great deal 
more gold, and $6,000,000,000 could ex¬ 
pand to a very large sum in the manner 
indicated. But the United States would 
have shipped to foreign countries^ if the 
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Imrdgn bureaumto controlling the fond 
dedied to tise itc power is a manner indi¬ 
cated to as to mcpand the six billion. If 
they detlred to do ao» they could—and all 
at American expense^-contlnually si¬ 
phon off and drain out of the United 
States American machine tools, machin- 
ery« and other suppUet which might be 
used for war by foreign governments, 
tome of which may not be on our side in 
the next war. 

Mr. BRBHM. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentlewoman yield? 

Miss SUMNER of lUinois. I yield. 

Mr. BREHM. Although the gentle¬ 
woman has practically answered the 
question I have in niind in her last sen¬ 
tence, may I. Inquire if there is any re¬ 
striction on the purposes for which this 
money might be spent? Could they bor¬ 
row from the fund and then use it to 
rearm for war? 

Miss SUMNER of lUinois. As I tried 
to say, it was almost impossible for me 
to get an importunity to question a wit¬ 
ness who was reliable because when there 
was such a witness the session of the 
committee would come to a close and I 
would not have an opportunity to ques¬ 
tion him inasmuch as it would not be my 
turn; or the witness would not come back 
or would go to San Francisco or some¬ 
where else. I am giving you these things 
as I see them. 

I know at least two experts In Chicago 
with whom I have checked this who did 
not appear before the committee. Now 
here is $1,500,000,000 that you know is go¬ 
ing to Russia and the puppet govern¬ 
ments Czechoslovakia. Poland, and Yu¬ 
goslavia. You know what Russia is do¬ 
ing with that aid now. Here are 
$450,000,000 that you know are going to 
France. You know that De Qaulle is 
making war already with lend-lease 
goods given him since the war. Now, 
that is the sum you know is going there. 
To me that is enough. The rest is some¬ 
thing that I am leaving in the Record in 
the hope that at least one body of this 
Congress will really look into this thing. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Will the 
gentlewoman yield? 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. I yield. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. In this 
agreement is the United States required 
to take gold at $35 an ounce? 

Miss SUldNER of Illinois. That is my 
understanding. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. I under¬ 
stand one of the purposes of this bill is 
to stabilize the currency of foreign coun¬ 
tries. If we start out with billions of 
various kinds of currency that have been 
issued in China, France, and other coun¬ 
tries of the world, what becomes of all 
those billions and billions of currency 
circulating in those countries? They are 
all of very small value. How do you place 
any value on them, and what do you do 
with all those currencies? 

Bliss SUMNER of Illinois. They are 
virtually worthless. 

BIr. ROBSION of Kentucky. In that 
connection, suppose we put in this money 
to stabiliae the currencies now, and then 
these various countries refuse, by taxes 
and other wise policies, to strengthen or 
keep their ccimtries stabilised, is this 
proposlUott merely a blood transfusion 


that must be repeated time and time 
again through the years? 

Bliss SUBINER of Illinois. There is 
nothing to prevent it being that kind of 
a blood transfusion. Of course, you un¬ 
derstand this kind of thing, as I see it. 
is like our own Government. We have 
bureaucrats over here and we have given 
them vast powers. It depends on how 
they use them. You gave powers to price 
control, and they do anything they want. 
All these powers which can be construed 
in all kinds of ways are given to all kinds 
of bureaucrats. 

Mr. GWYNNE of Iowa. Mr. Chair¬ 
man, will the gentlewoman yield? 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. I yield. 

Mr, GWYNNE of Iowa. I have heard 
this plan described as being an assign¬ 
ment of the creditor for the benefit of 
his debtors. Is that not about what it 
amounts to? 

Bliss SUMNER of Illinois. I think 
that is a very apt description, but I think 
you will find there are numerous Mem¬ 
bers of Parliament, like Boothby, in 
England, and other people in other gov¬ 
ernments, who are afraid. Just as you and 
I are. that it is very wrong to give these 
great monetary powers to international 
bureaucrats who may be members of a 
cartel. The British might suffer just as 
much as we. It all depends on who the 
international bureaucrats are and who 
their friends are. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentlewoman has expired. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen¬ 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. LaneI. 

Mr. LANE. BIr. Chairman, all of us 
are familiar with the destructive cost 
of modern warfare. Within a few years, 
much of the progress achieved by dec¬ 
ades of toil has been brought to ruin. 
Great cities lie in shambles; huge ships 
which thousands of men labored to build 
for months have been sent to the bottom 
of the ocean in 2 minutes; hundreds of 
thousands of vehicles have been wrecked 
a short time after they came off the pro¬ 
duction lines; fields have been tom or 
flooded so that agriculture has been 
paralyzed; all these are but few of the 
items of destruction. The millionB of 
dead; the other millions broken in body 
and mind; the price the nations of the 
world have paid and are paying until we 
establish a system of international or¬ 
der and security. 

Small wonder that the great majority 
of the peoples of this earth now realize 
that we cannot go back to the old way 
of doing things. Science has eliminated 
frontiers and the technology of war is 
reaching to a point of mass murder. In 
the first few months of this year, the ro¬ 
bot bombs destroyed or damaged him- 
dreds of thousands of homes in England. 
Unless this Frankenstein is destroyed, 
humanity will, unwittingly, ccmimlt sui¬ 
cide. Within a few years, the robot bomb 
will be able to travel tmder accurate con¬ 
trol over thousands of miles. A man in 
Europe may press a button which will 
destroy a city in Massachusetts. This is 
no longer a flight of faxmy conceived by 
Jules Verne or a comic strip artist. It 
is a deadly reality of which, in this war, 
we have a warning foretaste. 


In this one world, we have got to learn 
to cooperate for the world’s welfare. We 
cannot have prosperity in this country 
and destitution abroad. Ihe peace and 
security of the United States is ines¬ 
capably tied in with the problem of world 
peace and world security. 

Tb win this peace we must work as 
hard if not harder than we are doing to 
win the war. It will be difficult because 
it will require more than physical effort; 
it will demand faith and patience; it will 
ask that all of us think through these 
problems if we are to earn a solution. 
It is a Job which must be done. It is a 
Job we have started to do. 

When the guns became silent on No¬ 
vember 11,1818, the world celebrated be¬ 
cause it thought peace had come. No 
greater mistake was ever made. Mili¬ 
tary war had stopped but a new and far 
more subtle type of war—economic war¬ 
fare—had Just begun. Most of us at the 
time were unaware of the danger. Now 
we know better. In the 1920’s, we board¬ 
ed the dizzy merry-go-round of an arti¬ 
ficial prosperity. Credit was free. Spec¬ 
ulation became a national vice. We even 
asked other nations to borrow money 
from us; then suddenly and abruptly the 
bubble burst. We stopped lending. 
Then followed the depression, the long, 
dismal hangover of the early IQSO’s. 

We knew what happened in this coun¬ 
try from our own personal experience. 
But what happened among the nations 
that led to another and more frightful 
war ? At the outset we must bear In mind 
that International trade Is as necessary 
to progress as trade within the country 
itself. We discovered that fact since 
1941. All along we had assumed that 
the United States was self-sufflcicnt; 
that, although the nations of the world 
needed us, we did not need them. The 
outbreak of war dispelled that illusion 
forever. We had no quinine, no rubber, 
no tin, to mention but a few key com¬ 
modities. During the deceptive peace 
between the wars we had been able to 
got these because our credit as a wealthy 
nation was sound. Other nations were 
not as favorably situated, and that led 
to certain restrictive trade practices. 
We must always keep in mind that peo¬ 
ple who buy or sell abroad need to know 
today what their money will be worth 
tomorrow, and a year from now, in terms 
of their own currency. 

Unstable exchange rates seriously in¬ 
terfered with trade and the settlement of 
International balances during this rest¬ 
less period. In some countries Importers 
were not permitted to purchase the dol¬ 
lars or pounds required to buy goods in 
the United States or England. In other 
countries, such as * Germany, foreign 
trade was disrupted by the use of so- 
called multiple currencies. Germany 
also relied heavily on barter arrange¬ 
ments, saying to one country; “We will 
buy your coffee If you will accept our 
machine tools in payment.” and to an¬ 
other: “You can have chemicals from 
us only in exchange for wheat.” Barter, 
the primitive form of exchange. Is at the 
opposite end of the scale from freedom 
In international trade. Other nations 
reacted to this with economic reprisals. 
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Cartels and preferred areas of trade fol« 
lowed and the world was split up into 
mutually exclusive economic units which 
paralyz^ the circulation of money and 
goods. 

Tensions grew. The democracies, bur« 
dened by domestic problems and in¬ 
capable by their very nature of trading 
In this authoritarian manner, seemed 
weak and indecisive before the challenge. 
The Nazis and Fascists estimated that 
we were ripe for the picking. Backed by 
military might, they set forth to loot and 
enslave the world. 

Caught by surprise and rocked back 
on our heels, we had to come from be¬ 
hind. While the thin line of our fighting 
men sought to stem the tide of aggres¬ 
sion, we worked mightily at home to raise 
armies and equip them and give assist¬ 
ance to our allies until we finally fought 
back on even terms and are now going 
forward to complete victory. 

Out of this grim and near-disastrous 
experience, we and other peace-loving 
nations have learned an unforgettable 
lesson. Peace does not Just happen. We 
have got to build It, and that takes brains 
and brawn and spiritual faith beyond 
anything else that man has been called 
upon to do. 

Even before the final defeat of Ger¬ 
many, the United Nations were meeting 
In San Francisco to establish a world 
organization to guarantee a lasting 
peace. Preliminary to this Conference, 
the nations had met on two separate oc¬ 
casions to lay the foundations for world 
security. 

The representatives of 44 nations met 
at Bretton Woods, N. H., in July 1944 and 
drafted proposals calling for the estab¬ 
lishment of two international institu¬ 
tions, namely, the International Mone¬ 
tary Fund and the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development. 
To simplify It, let us call one the Inter¬ 
national Fund and the other the Interna¬ 
tional Bank. Although related In pur¬ 
pose, these Institutions will perform quite 
different functions. 

The fundamental aim of the Inter¬ 
national Fund is to promote the balanced 
growth of international trade. It will 
do this in three ways. First, it will 
stabilize the value of all currencies in 
terms of each other. Second, it will pro¬ 
gressively remove barriers against mak¬ 
ing payments across boundary lines. 
Third, it will provide a supplementary 
source of foreign exchange to which a 
member country may apply for the as¬ 
sistance necessary to enable it to main¬ 
tain stable and unrestricted exchange re¬ 
lationships with other members. 

The fund is designed to prevent or 
minimize the possibilities of the tempo¬ 
rary shortages of foreign exchange which 
sometimes cause nations to resort to 
violent nationalistic and discriminatory 
monetary practices, such as were com¬ 
mon during the turbulent trade condi¬ 
tions of most of the 1930’s. 

In order to visualize what this fund 
Is all about, let us Imagine that each of 
the 48 States In this country had different 
kinds of money. From this we can see 
how difficult it would be to carry on 
trade between the States If these cur¬ 
rencies were always fluctuating in value. 


It Is exactly that way in trade between 
the nations when currencies are un¬ 
stable, but It Is even worse when nations 
engage in the competitive currency prac¬ 
tices, popular during the thirties, when, 
without notice, countries would alter the 
value of their currencies in surprise to 
gain temporary advantage. Imagine the 
dismay and loss of confidence by Ameri¬ 
can businessmen who exported goods to 
Germany a few years before the war. 
Let us assume that the American busi¬ 
nessman stood to make a profit of $1,000 
on the contract shipment under the pre¬ 
vailing rate of exchange, only to discover 
that, overnight, that profit had been cut 
to $300 by a deliberate and fraudulent 
juggling of the exchange by the Nazi 
Government. The American would take 
the loss. There was nothing which he, 
the Individual, could do about it. But he 
would not feel like trading with a Ger¬ 
man concern again. To that extent, the 
market for his goods and the employ¬ 
ment of his labor were both curtailed. 

During 4}he between-war years, the 
simultaneous use of several different 
kinds of currencies was one of the favor¬ 
ite tricks of the Axis Nations. The value 
of special currencies was purely arti¬ 
ficial, created and maintained to gain 
trade advantages by means which, to us, 
appeared unfair. Germany used a 
variety of special marks, some of which 
could be purchased at 3 or 4 to the dollar 
as against the official rate of 2 ^ 2 . to 
stimulate the export of goods for which 
the foreign demand otherwise would not 
have been great—^wooden toys, aspirin 
tablets, or cheap manufactured goods. 
For such goods as cameras, optical 
lenses, and precision instruments she 
exacted all the traffic would bear In 
terms of foreign exchange. In certain 
Instances '^bargain counter*' marks could 
be bought from American owners of 
frozen German bank balances which 
could not be withdrawn in cash. It was 
the Germans who got the bargain, how¬ 
ever, since by this device they were able 
to force merchandise upon customers 
who otherwise might have bought else¬ 
where. Discriminatory practices em¬ 
ployed by Germany were variously ap¬ 
plied from country to country, and even 
from firm to firm, and extended to for¬ 
eigners exporting to as well as buying 
from Germany. Inasmuch as these dis¬ 
criminatory practices obstruct the free 
flow of trade, members of the Interna¬ 
tional Fund must agree not to resort to 
their use. 

On the mechanical side, the fund is 
an international pool of $8,800,000,000 
in gold and currencies which would sup¬ 
ply central banks of member countries 
with such foreign currencies as they do 
not possess, owing to temporary short¬ 
ages, with which to make possible pay¬ 
ments for Imports on current trade 
account. 

The United States’ contribution to the 
fund would be $2,750,000,000. It would 
have 28 percent of the total voting power 
ae against 26 percent for the British 
Commonwealth. Other large subscrib¬ 
ers are Russia, China, and France. 

According to the Bretton Woods pro¬ 
posals, 44 nations Invest more or less in 
a huge capital fund, according to their 


national wealth, and enjoy voting power 
in proportion. This fund would be used 
to supply limited emergency short-term 
credit to the partidpaUng nations. 

Some bankers oppose the fund, claim¬ 
ing that it is too ambitious. They be¬ 
lieve it is better to approach the problem 
through stabilization of the currency of 
key countries^through the American 
dollar, the English pound, and possibly 
a few others. Their theory is that if the 
dollar and the pound were kept in line, 
the other currencies would not fluctuate 
dangerqusly. 

On this point, however, it is well to re¬ 
member that in 1937 almost 75 percent 
of world trade was by coimtries other 
than the United States and England, 
and more than 75 percent of our own 
trade was with nations othqr than Eng¬ 
land and those under English control. 

The essence of the proposed Interna¬ 
tional Monetary Fund is that it would 
substitute order and stability for the 
dog-eat-dog attitude that has in the past 
characterized international currency 
practices. The fund's resources are to 
be used to aid members in meeting a tem¬ 
porary adverse trade balance of pay¬ 
ments on current international account. 
When a member’s balance turns favor¬ 
able, it will repurchase its own currency 
from the fund with gold and foreign ex¬ 
change. Thus the fund's resources will 
be continually paid out and replenished. 
If a member's adverse balance is not 
temporary but chronic, it will have to 
undertake corrective measures. The 
fund’s resources are not to be used to 
finance a persistent deficit. Similarly, 
the fund's resources are not to be used to 
accumulate foreign balances or to make 
permanent investments abroad. Mem¬ 
ber countries are limited both as to the 
rate and amount of assistance they can 
get from the fund. So much for the In¬ 
ternational Monetary Fund as drafted 
at Bretton Woods. Now we come to the 
twin proposal for an International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development. 

The bank is designed to pool the re¬ 
sources and responsibility of the nations 
in meeting the valid needs of countries 
for loans with which to reconstruct war- 
torn areas, rehabilitate their industries, 
or promote general improvement In eco¬ 
nomic conditions. Whereas the fund at¬ 
tempts to knit the nations together by a 
single price structure and a money which 
is freely interchangeable, the bank ad¬ 
vances a limited amount of capital re¬ 
sources in order that there may be a 
revival of production throughout the 
member nations. While both projects 
are novel* In that they are based on co¬ 
operation on a world basis, they are in 
reality merely extensions of stabilization 
and banking techniques which have been 
tried out In more limited areas In the 
p$st. 

The United States share in the pro¬ 
posed $9,100,000,000 capital of the bank 
would be $3,175,000,000, of which only a 
small part would need io be paid at the 
outset. Our share in the voting power 
would be 31.4 percent. The bank will be 
concerned with long-range productive in¬ 
ternational investment. 

Factories, dams, power plants, trans¬ 
portation systems, and public buildings 
In the countries ravaged by war will have 
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to be rebuilt. ^ OuteMe eapltal will be 
needed to help repteoe this wealth. 
Though the major burden of the recon¬ 
struction burden must be borne by the 
affected countries themselves, they can¬ 
not get started without certain items of 
capital eaulpment which have been de¬ 
stroyed by shelhng, bombing, and pil¬ 
lage. 

There are also the long-standing needs 
of certain backward and imdevelopied 
areas Inhabited by more than half of 
the world's population, notably the Par 
Past and some of the Latin-Amerl- 
can republics. These wiU need extensive 
Investment by foreign capital in order 
that their resources may be developed. 
A full-scale and prosperous participation 
by these countries will help to solve their 
political as well as economic problems 
and thereby contribute to world stability 
in the difficult days following the war. 

A few countries will emerge from this 
conflict with heavy industries in this 
group. The United States ranks first in 
Importance. American investors in for¬ 
eign securities remember only too well 
the epidemic of defaults that took place 
during the 1920’s and 1930's. The bank 
seeks to eliminate these speculative risks 
and thereby encourage investment. 

Though the reconstruction and devel¬ 
opment of other countries is necessary 
to a healthy world economy, the United 
States is primarily interested in bringing 
about an increased volume of Investment 
for our own benefit. After this war we 
must strive for full employment and the 
full utilization of our greatly enlarged 
industrial plant. We cannot succeed in 
this, however, unless we can find new 
markets for our products. We cannot 
allow full-time war production to slacken 
off to part-time peace production. 

Foreign trade depends upon imports 
as well as exports. We cannot expect 
another country to buy our goods unless 
it is able to sell its goods. For many 
years after the war certain devastated 
countries will need many years to rebuild 
their export industries. If other coun¬ 
tries are to buy a large volume of pro¬ 
ductive machinery and equipment in the 
United States, American Investors will 
have to lend part of the purchase money. 
In our own country we have learned that 
lesson. During the depression, when 
millions were unemployed, American 
business also suffered because it thereby 
lost millions of customem. However, 
when those men and women got jobs and 
became producers, exchanging the fruit 
of ttieir labor with others through the 
medium of money, business picked up. 
It is the same in the tntemational field. 
Other nations must be in a position to 
{produce and sell before they can buy our 
products. 

The American Investor, once burnt, is 
now twice cautious. He will want some 
assurance that he is lending money on 
a sound basis. The bank would be much 
more conservative In its reserve-to-loan 
ratios than any commercial bank in the 
United States, the agreement providing 
for 100-percent capital, reserve, and sur¬ 
plus backing of all loans, guaranties, and 
parttolpatkm. The biflk of the bank’s 
business would be in guaranteeing pri¬ 
vate eommeroial loans, as not more than 
20 percent of its capital could be used for 


loans of its own. The risk of seeing that 
investors are fully protected, therefore, 
will fan not on the investors, not even 
on any one country, but upon all of the 
44 member countries. This is only fair, 
since aU of the countries associated for 
the purpose of making the bank possible 
will derive benefits from an expansion of 
international investment. 

The fund and the bank together are 
known as the Bretton Woods agreement. 
All kinds of nations have come together— 
the agrarian and industrialized; the 
primitive or technically backward and 
poor, on one hand, the wealthy and most 
advanced, on the other; even capitalists 
and Communists have sat down together 
to iron out differences in terms of over¬ 
all world welfare. These plans will pro¬ 
mote stability and security in financial 
and commercial relationships and hence 
remove some of the age-old differences 
that have led to war. At the same time 
they will help to open the way for in¬ 
creased trade and prosperity throughout 
the world. Our acceptance of the Bret¬ 
ton Woods proposals will mean to other 
countries that we are renouncing forever 
the policy of economic isolation and are 
leading the way toward financial coop¬ 
eration with other members of the fam¬ 
ily of nations for the mutual protection 
and enrichment of all. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman. I yield 
10 minutes to the gentlewoman from 
California IMrs. DouolasI. 

Mrs. DOUGLAS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, victory In Europe has not 
altered the fact that our energies must 
still be directed in great measure to 
winning a war. But even as we fight 
Japan on land, and on sea. and from the 
skies above Tokyo, conditions in Europe 
are making all of us think seriously about 
basic Issues of peace. We are aware that 
the same energy, courage, perseverance 
and devotion demonstrated by Americans 
In war must be dedicated to winning the 
peace. We are wondering about the 
various proposed international organiza¬ 
tions. What will they accomplish? WiU 
they Insure peace? Will they prevent 
another war? Will they promote full em- 
plo 3 mient? Will they help us to build a 
strong, secure, prosperous world where 
our children and our children’s children 
can grow up in peace and prosperity? 

Like many of my colleagues on both 
sides of the House, I have followed with 
keen Interest the development of the 
Bretton Woods proposals. 

One does not have to be an economic 
expert to understand that these pro¬ 
posals represent an attempt to find a 
substitute for the dog-eat-dog type of 
currency warfare that characterized the 
twenties and thirties. I might add that 
I am no military expert, either. But 
every woman is both an economic expert 
and a mUitary expert in this sense: She 
has to make the family income meet ex¬ 
penses; she rears the sons that finally do 
the fighting and the dying in war. It 
is therefore natural that the women of 
America are for Bretton Woods. They 
know enough about finances and enough 
about war to want to be absolutely cer¬ 
tain that we do everything possible 
toward the building of a stable world 
economy and thereby help to insure a 
permanent peace. 


Peace—4hat Is the part of the Bretton 
Woods proposals that means most to me. 
As I understand the proposals, they offer 
a big step in the direction of substituting 
international cooperation for destructive 
economic warfare. Here is what the 
fund and bank do: 

First. They provide for consultation 
and collaboration in the solution of inter¬ 
national monetary and investment 
problems. 

Second. The fund sets standards for 
fair exchange dealings to help interna¬ 
tional trade. 

Third. The bank encourages and helps 
to make possible sound international in¬ 
vestment for productive purposes. 

To me this means that nations will no 
longer engage in competitive currency* 
depreciation. It means that no country 
will ever again be able to spread depres¬ 
sion to other countries by resorting to 
unfair currency practices. It means that 
the United Nations are ready to substi¬ 
tute economic cooperation for economic 
warfare. It means that the United Na¬ 
tions are agreed on the necessity of blind¬ 
ing a sound economic foundation for 
peace. 

The critics object to some of the fea¬ 
tures of the fund and bank. What are 
their objections? They say that the fund 
in particular Introduces new and untried 
ways of doing things. Look who is talk¬ 
ing. The fiscal architects of World War 
n. I can sec no great objection to trying 
something new. 

But, in fact, the fund does not operate 
in a new and untried way. The United 
States Treasury through the Exchange 
Stabilization Fund has made just such 
agreements with Mexico, Brazil, China, 
Cuba, and a half dozen other countries. 
Under these stabilization agreements, we 
have undertaken commitments amount¬ 
ing to several hundred million dollars, 
and we have never lost a cent. In addi¬ 
tion, we have had a tripartite agreement 
with England and France. The Interna¬ 
tional fund will operate under much the 
same safeguards as our own stabilization 
fund. The big difference is that it will 
be done through an agreement among 
44 countries rather than an agreement 
between 2 or 3 countries. 

Of course, the Bretton Woods propo¬ 
sals are not perfect; no doubt they will 
have to be amended. Why not? In order 
to be useful, an institution must be 
adaptable. But amendments ought to be 
based on experience. After the fund and 
bank have been in operation, we can tell 
what changes are needed. 

The crit ics do not dare stand up boldly 
and say that they are opposed to inter- 
national cooperation. They know that 
the p(’opl(j are on the other side. Out of 
the United Nations* gigantic war effort 
they have seen cooperation produce mili¬ 
tary victory. If cooperation is helping 
us win this terrible war, people are ask¬ 
ing why in the name of common sense 
can’t we use cooperation to win the 
peace. Cooperation means mutual ben¬ 
efit. That is what the bank and the 
fund seek to promote. 

No, the critics are not willing to oppose 
cooperation outright. They say only 
that they want cooperation by some 
other means. And so they propose to 
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amend; they would write in reservations; 
they would wait. 

But who is to be hoodwinked by these 
maneuvers? To be sure, they were suc¬ 
cessful a quarter of a century ago. 1 
have too much faith in this House, which 
is close to the people and in this matter 
of international concern has a voice, to 
believe the critics, the yes-but boys, will 
ever succeed again. 

In a book written by former Senator 
James E. Watson, he refers to a conver¬ 
sation between himself and another 
prominent Member of the Senate con¬ 
cerning the proposed League of Nations. 
He wrote: 

‘'Senator.** X said to him. ‘*I don’t see 
how we are ever going to defeat this proposi¬ 
tion. It appears to me that 80 percent of 
the people are for It. Fully that percentage 
of the preachers are right now advocating It, 
churches are very largely favoring it, all the 
people who have been burdened and op¬ 
pressed by this awful tragedy of war and who 
Imagine this opens a way to world peace are 
for it. and I don’t see how It Is possible to 
defeat it.” 

He turned to me and said. *‘Ah. my dear 
James. 1 do not propose to try to beat it by 
direct frontal attack, but by the indirect 
method of reservations.” 

It is this '^indirect method of reserva¬ 
tions’* that is being tried again today. 
Again, the people are for international 
cooperation, and again the people want 
to adopt reasonable and practicable in¬ 
struments that will help to lay the 
foundation for a lasting peace and save 
our children from the horrors of future 
wars. That is what the men and women 
of America want. 

But again the “ifs,** “ands,” and ”buts*' 
of the **lndirect method*' are beginning to 
take shape to thwart their desires. 

We know what the ifs, ands, and buts 
mean: quite simply they mean another 
attempt to secede into isolation, another 
attempt to live apart from the rest of 
the world while seeking to dominate that 
world. 

It is well to remember that this Con¬ 
gress may have the last chance of our 
generation to build a peaceful and pros¬ 
perous world. I, for one. want to be able 
to look my children in the eyes 20 years 
from now. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Baldwin]. 

Mr. BA1J3W1N of New York. Mr. 
Chairman and fellow Members of this 
House, I rise in support of this bill pri¬ 
marily on the same grounds that l sup¬ 
ported the reciprocal trade treaties, it 
Is not my Intention to go into all of the 
Important things Involved so far as the 
future of this country and the futiP'e of 
the world Is concerned. In creatmg one 
world not only in the ordinary terms of 
peace but also economically. 

The opponents of this bill, gnd I be¬ 
lieve they are very few, have made two 
statements which I want to take up brief¬ 
ly. In the first place they say that it 
gives this country away, and that it is 
so complicated that nobody can under¬ 
stand It anyhow. In that regard let me 
say this, that those very opponents who 
suggest that we should, of course, help 
the rest of the world by lending them 
money so that they can rebuild them¬ 
selves are asking us to repeat the expevl^ 


ence that we had after the last World 
War In which we ended the era holding 
the bag for some $11,000,000,000 which 
we never got back. 

In creating this bank we join with 44 
other nations in supplying the money for 
reconstruction, and we have them with 
us holding the bag for all this money, 
and that makes a great deal more sense 
and protects America and America's in¬ 
terests a great deal more, in my opinion, 
than the suggestion of the opponents 
that we blandly lend our money abroad 
as we did the last time. 

The other, and to me the most sinister 
and most vital, point that they make 
against this bill, is that we are giving 
money to countries who will use it to at¬ 
tack us at some future date. Fellow 
Members, let me say this, and I think it 
is very, very important. Most of you 
have children; sons and daughters. 
Some of you may have grandchildren. 
I have children. I have one of them with 
me on this floor today, a 10-year-old boy. 
Those people who today are suggesting 
that we prepare to fight another war be¬ 
cause it is sure to come are betrasdng 
the Interest of these young Americans, 
and I want no part of it. There is some¬ 
thing very sinister being done by the peo¬ 
ple who are attacking this attempt to 
create one world. Their favorite point 
is to say that Russia is going to attack us 
some day and that we might as well pre¬ 
pare to fight her. I wish that somehow 
we could get through the heads of these 
people that ideology is one thing, to wit, 
Russia’s ideology, communism, and that 
foreign policy is another thing, to wit, 
Russia's foreign policy. If they would 
take the trouble to read their history 
and study Russia’s present foreign pol¬ 
icy, they would find that Russia's for¬ 
eign policy has not changed one single 
bit in the last 600 years. Russia has 
never attempted to invade Europe, but 
every time there has been a world war 
Russia has been invaded. I do not be¬ 
lieve that today there is any chance that 
Russia has any desire to Invade Eiurope, 
and I, as an American, am prepared to 
work with Russia for world peace, and 
anyone who has any children will feel 
the same way that I do. That does not 
necessarily mean yielding anything. I 
have no fear about the success of de¬ 
mocracy or the success of capitalism and 
the success of our way of life if we set 
it up in competition with the kind of 
government and the kind of ideology that 
Russia has; but that is not what is in¬ 
volved in this. 

Russia has a foreign policy which has 
always been the same, as I have said, 
and, in my opinion, much of what she is 
demanding she has a right to demand in 
order to protect her own borders and not 
again and again and again be invaded 
by Europe or some nation with whom 
she really did not know she had any 
quarrel. 

That is something you have to remem¬ 
ber, because if this kind of talk continues 
there will be built up in the conscious¬ 
ness of the American people a theory 
t^t we must fight certain enemies, and 
the first one they always mention is 
Russia. I tell you that such talk is a 
crime. We have passed the stage when 
certain newspapers and certain individ¬ 


uals have a right to go through the coun¬ 
try—not that they ever did havd the 
right—building up hatred and suspicion 
against our neighbors. It cannot be re¬ 
peated. If my small son and my other 
son who is in the service have to fight 
another war, I will point the finger at 
those people and go to them and say, 
**You started this by stirring up trouble 
that did not exist." 

I hope that we pass this overwhelm¬ 
ingly, and that in so doing we demon¬ 
strate to the world that this is not parti¬ 
san. that it is not even national, that 
while we protect our own interests—and 
they are protected in this bill—we are 
prepared to go along with one world for 
peace and security. 

Mr. BREHM. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BALDWIN of New York. I yield 
to the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. BREHM. England has had the 
opportunity for several hundred years 
to keep the peace in Europe and has 
failed. Would the gentleman be willing 
now for Europe to go communistic if it 
would preserve the future peace of the 
world? 

Mr. BALDWIN of New York. Mr. 
Chairman, I think the answer to that is 
self-evident. Europe will not go Com¬ 
munist if Europe is not starving, any 
more than Europe will go Fascist. If 
this country plays her proper role with 
the rest of the world, we need not worry 
about Europe’s preference for democracy 
as against dictatorship or communism. 
That does not enter into this. 

Mr. BREHM. I am not in any manner 
criticizing the gentleman's talk, nor am 
I criticizing Russia. I am honestly seek¬ 
ing light and information on this im¬ 
portant question. 

Mr. BALDWIN of New York. I realize 
that. 

Mr. BREHM. However, I wonder if 
Poland, Lithuania, Latvia, Finland, and 
some of those other countries will not, 
regardless of whether or not we enter 
into this Bretton Woods agreement, 
eventually go Communist. Are they not 
even now under communistic control and 
influence? 

Mr. BALDWIN of New York. It is my 
opinion that they are not and that they 
will not be. One ctf the most distin¬ 
guished bishops in the English Church 
recently returned from a visit to Po¬ 
land, and if you will read his quotations 
you wiU find that he says that what they 
are saying about the possibilities of Po¬ 
land in t hat re gard is absolute nonsense. 

Mr. BREHM. I have talked to some 
church people who feel just the opposite. 
They fear destruction of the church by 
communistic influences. 

Mr. BALDWIN of New York. As an 
ardent churchman, I do not talk to 
everyone in the church, but I have talked 
to a great many, and I think that most 
of them will sustain my point of view 
on this matter. 

Mr. BREHM. I trust the gentleman 
is right. 

Mr. BALDWIN of New York. I think 
I am. 

Mr. OUTLAND. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BALDWIN of New York. 1 yield 
to the gentleman from Califomla^^ 
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Ux. OOTtMtD. Doei not the gentle- 
nmn beltoee thet the enaotment of the 
Brettmi Woods egreements, putting them 
Into effect as thef eventually will be, an 
international bank and an International 
atabillaatlon fund, by lessening economic 
competition and lessening economic w;^- 
fare, will help to prevent the very things 
the gentleman asked about a moment 
ago? 

Mr. BALDWIN of New York. Such is 
my firm belief. Let us not forget that 
the fund is an important item ft the 
very world trade that is so important 
to you and me as well as to the other 
nations. I hM>pen to be a director of a 
corporation that occasionally does have 
to do business outside this country, and 
I can say that we do not like to pay a 
premium to the bankers in order to buy' 
francs or sell francs or pounds or what¬ 
ever the case may be. so as to be sure to 
get $10 worth of our selling price when 
we sell a product for $10. This fund is 
going to insure us against that. 

Mr. BRGHM, In reply to the gentle¬ 
man from California, may I say that I 
have read the hearings carefully and I 
am undecided as to what I intend to do 
on the biU, so do not think I am up here 
opposing it. Again I say that I am sim¬ 
ply seeking light and information in or¬ 
der to satisfy my own conscience before 
called upon to vote. 

Is there anything in the hearings to 
definitely show that these funds cannot 
be used by these other nations to re¬ 
arm and to prepare for war? I would 
like to have a “Yes’* or “No’* answer on 
that. _ 

Mr. OtJTLAND. I will answer, but I 
will answer in my own way. 

Mr. BALDWIN of New York. Mr. 
Chairman, I will answer the gentleman’s 
question. The answer is “No,** they will 
not be able to use such funds for that 
purpose. 

Mr. BBEHM. They will not be able 
to use the funds for the purpose of re¬ 
arming for war? 

Mr. BALDWIN of New York. No. 

Mr. BREHM. I thank the gentleman. 
His answer relieves my mind of one 
doubt 

Mr. OIITLAND. There are definite 
safeguards with respect to that. May I 
further say the two amendments added 
in committee definitely prevent what the 
gentleman is inquiring about. 

Mr. BALDWIN of New York. That is 
right;, and that is the reason for the 
amendments. ^ ^ 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr, SPENCE. Mr. Chairman. 1 yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Penn¬ 
sylvania tMr. HocHl. 

Mr. HOCH. Chairman. I wish to 
address my remarks particuilarly to the 
Members of the House, who. like my¬ 
self. are without extensive banking ex¬ 
perience, and I imagine there are a few. 

1 do not understand the intricacies 
Of banking. Now. what do 1 do when 
other questions come up concerning 
which 1 feed that I do not have auffieient 
Information? This is what I do. 

When X am confronted with a matter 
with which 1 am not familiar X must take 
the word of those who do know the sub- 
J^t and who have thoroughly considered 


it from an unbiased and unselfish stand¬ 
point 

X am convinced that those who repre¬ 
sented the United States at Bretton 
Woods gave far more study to the sub¬ 
jects that were handled there than has 
anyone else before or since that Con¬ 
ference. 

The decisions made there were not ar¬ 
rived at hastily. During 2 years pre- 
ceeding the Conference representatives 
of the 44 nations there represented were 
consulting concerning the questions to 
come before that body. At the invita¬ 
tion of the President these representa¬ 
tives visited America and discussed these 
matters with our State Department and 
our Treasury Department. 

Some of them remained here for more 
than a month, some a lesser time. All. 
however, sincere in their effort to prepare 
for the Conference to which all looked 
forward. 

Finally the Conference was held. 
Again there was no semblance of haste. 
For 5 weeks those accredited representa¬ 
tives of the nations which are bending 
every energy to prevent future wars con¬ 
ferred and finally brought forth the plan 
as we have it before us, excepting that 
the committee has Inserted a few amend¬ 
ments. Personally, I would have pre¬ 
ferred the original plan. The represent¬ 
atives of the United States were unani¬ 
mous in their support of this plan. 
They feel that it is workable and that it 
will prove a great blessing to each of the 
United Nations. 

The Treasury Department, the State 
Department, the Department of Com¬ 
merce, the Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System approve it. 

The National Foreign Trades Council, 
the American Farm Bureau Federation, 
and organized labor have endorsed it. 
*1716 Independent Bankers of America en¬ 
dorse the plan. 

If there still remained any doubt in 
my mind, it would be completely dis¬ 
pelled by the fact that the Pennsylvania 
Bankers* Association, by resolution, ap¬ 
proved the plan in its original form. 

Likewise the II banks of Philadelphia, 
by separate action, gave their approval. 

When the Pennsylvania financiers take 
action it may well be considered the last 
word. 

Yes, the American Bankers Association 
opposed it. However, that organization 
agrees with the objective, approves the 
bank, but is suspicious of the fund. Now 
with the amendments inserted this or¬ 
ganization approves. 

All those who favor the plan are un¬ 
selfish in their Interest. They support it 
because they feel it will be a long step 
toward the future peace of the world. 

Those who appeared in opposition may 
well be suspected of having selfish in¬ 
terests. They seem to fear that It might 
interfere with their private banking 
enterprises. 

Most of those who have been present 
at the hearings do not feel that this fear 
is well founded. 

Now tell me—what must be the natu¬ 
ral conclusion that one not versed in 
finance would arrive at? ' 

Naturally he would say; “When prac¬ 
tically afl those qualified to pass upon 
the subject agree that the conclusions 


arrived at at the conference are sound. 
It must be so.** 

He would feel that about the only ones 
who are out of step are a few of the lead¬ 
ers of the American Bankers Association, 
for many individual members of that or¬ 
ganization do not agree with those who 
appeared before the committee in oppo¬ 
sition. And so I feel that the proper 
position for those of us who do not pro¬ 
fess to know all there is to know about 
finance—the proper position for us to 
take Is to support the plan as presented. 

If there were no other reason why we 
should support it, the fact that those who 
have no ax to grind, no selfish Interest 
to serve, are for the plan, should be 
sufficient reason. 

There is no question but that the rest 
of the world is watching us now. Their 
hopes are pinned upon what the Amer¬ 
ican Congress will do in this first step 
toward building a lasting peace. 

Let us not disappoint them. Let us 
confidently take the lead. With faith in 
ourselves and faith in the nations asso¬ 
ciated with us, let us lead in this move¬ 
ment to bring about a safe, sane, sound 
economic world policy. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle¬ 
man from Alabama [Mr. Patrick]. 

Mr. PATRICK. Mr. Chairman, how 
can any person oppose the use of this 
opportunity to enter Into concourse with 
the nations of this earth on a business¬ 
like basis assigning uncertainty as a rea¬ 
son and yet offering as an opposing plan 
nothing but the old rabbit’s foot system? 

Only a few short years and one war 
ago we took national action by the rab¬ 
bit’s foot system and the money thus 
loaned yet stands unpaid. By the Bret¬ 
ton Woods agreements we can participate 
in a fund. All nations that become a 
part of it have a common interest in its 
soundness and the general wisdom of its 
works. And If there Is one country in 
the world which should be more eager 
than any other to employ this Bretton 
Woods plan in its dealings that country 
is the United States of America. 

This is no poet’s dream. This bill gets 
right down to business. It sets out a 
national advisory council on internation¬ 
al monetary and financial problems to 
help guide and safeguard our agents on 
the fund and all who participate. And 
who compose this council? The chair¬ 
man is the Secretary of the Treasury. 
Other members are the Secretary of 
State, the Secretary of Commerce, the 
chairman of the Board of Governors of 
the Federal Reserve System, and the 
chairman of the Board of Ti'ustees of 
the Export-Import Bank of Washington, 
D. C. Tins should indicate the care with 
whicii our steps are being chosen. We 
remember the consequences of the rab¬ 
bit’i> foot method that followed the other 
Woj ld War. 

All whom I have thus far heard to op¬ 
pose this plan have nothing to offer but 
the lonesomeness of the lost cause of 
isolationism. 

Forty-four nations have agreed to 
follow the principle upon which H. R. 
3314 is based. It has been studiously 
and carefully worked out for Justice and 
parity. The agreement was measured by 
the relative wealth of the nations to 
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participate* Each shidl patticipate ac« 
cording to its ability. Such Justice in 
action cannot fail to make for amity. 
The fact that the United States' con* 
tribution runs high gives her strength 
above that of other countries but that 
comes as a natural consequence of her 
wealth. We should be the last Nation 
to make a point of this. 

This will not solve all our postwar re* 
construction problems but will stabilize 
money for world trade. 

This will not prevent controversy and 
contention between countries with varied 
and opposing Interests, but It will aid 
in providing an economic fabric and 
course by which countries can move in 
a more general direction. 

This will not guarantee against a 
World War m. but it will supply a clear* 
ing house common to all participating 
countries with a tendency toward under* 
standing instead of toward misunder* 
standing. 

This will not provide that each country 
attends the welfare of every other coun* 
try, but it will help keep the channels 
of trade open and provide a system for 
the handling of goods and products of 
trade. 

This will not guarantee international 
goodwill, but it will provide a focal point 
for financial cooperation on an interna¬ 
tional basis. 

It all bears many a promise. It is 
broader in scope and more unselfish in 
purpose than ansrthing ever before ad* 
vanced as a part of a monetary plan. 
It is something new in the world. It is 
the first time such an opportunity has 
ever come to the children of men and 
we cannot afford to let it pass. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen* 
tleman from California [Mr. Doyle]. 

Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Chairman, I rise to 
support H. R. 3314. My first reason for 
the support of this history-making pro* 
r>osal in world relationships and world 
cooperation is that it is conceived and de¬ 
signed for the high purpose and neces¬ 
sary essential of participation of the 
United States in the field of stabilization 
of currency as between the nations of the 
world. A reading of the history of the 
currency, investment, and banking expe¬ 
riences of the 1920*s and 1930’s clearly 
Indicates that it is from this date hence¬ 
forth absolutely necessanr that there be 
multilateral or international cooperation 
and action in the field of international 
currency and international banking for 
the purposes of reconstruction and de¬ 
velopment along term loans to nations 
where private capital does not make the 
loan, instead of imilateral action and 
functioning as between two nations only. 

This present bill before us is designed 
not only to create but to prevent the 
development of those currency, banking, 
and monetary destructive conditions 
which admittedly arose largely as a re* 
suit of and out of the last World War. 

Secondly, I support this bill because I 
am sure that present history and world 
relationships speak out with irresistible 
logic to the effect that there can be no 
lasting political cooperation as a result 
of the Conference at San Francisco un¬ 
less there is a corresponding eoUabora* 


tion internationally in the economic, 
monetary, and currency field. The Dum* 
barton Oaks plan bespoke this necessity 
by the establishment of the economic 
and social council thereof; so, because 
admittedly the establishment of both the 
fund and the bank as proposed in this 
bill before us today is absolutely essen¬ 
tial to the maintenance of political world 
collaboration, I vote for the bill. 

Is thei’e any question in the mind of 
any Member of this great body but that 
our Nation must immediately undertake 
the duties and responsibilities of being 
a world neighbor? Is there any question 
but that our great Nation has already 
become a neighbor in a world neighbor¬ 
hood? Is there any question but that 
this world neighborhood must either live 
together in neighborliness and neighbor¬ 
hood collaboration and understanding, 
or fight each other unto death or sur¬ 
vival of the fittest? 

Mr. Chairman, I say to you and the 
Members of this House that there is no 
security for our Nation if there is in¬ 
security for any mass of people any place 
in this world neighborhood. There can 
be no economic soundness and security 
which endures in our Nation very long 
from this date henceforth, by our try¬ 
ing to live unto ourselves, if there is 
economic insecurity for any bulk of popu¬ 
lation in any part of the world. We do 
not have to live with all of those people 
in our own homes and within our own 
national boundaries; but, nevertheless, 
they also must live with reasonable eco¬ 
nomic soundness and security if we, too, 
are to have that measure of human 
happiness, health, and security for which 
our sons have died In this war. 

Is not the Investment of $6,000,000,000 
relatively a small one in the light of the 
necessary objective of finding common 
ground with other nations, for enduring 
peace? Already we have spent about 
$300,000,000,000. Already hundreds of 
thousands of the fiower of our youth have 
either already made the supreme sacri¬ 
fice, or yet will be called upon to do so, 
I fear. What do dollars count compared 
to lives? Does any Member of this House 
measure his life or his son's life in terms 
of dollars? Do we think that any Ameri¬ 
can parent has a less high or a less un¬ 
selfish love for his son than do we for 
ours? You know they do not. Dollars 
do not count in the honest, sincere, and 
sound search for enduring world peace. 
This bill, gentlemen, actively and soundly 
reaches out for the absolute necessity of 
an enduring world peace. Wars must 
cease. We shall work and pray until 
wars do cease. Qod is a God of peace. 

I challenge you to the proposition that 
this House shall now dedicate its time, its 
talent, its resources of mind and spirit 
to the desirable end that this present 
pending legislation, and all other legis¬ 
lation which comes before us, shall be re¬ 
quired to stand the test of whether or 
not it aids in the setting up and earning 
forward of collaborating in a world 
neighborhood, living in peace instead of 
another World War. This bill is de¬ 
signed to help prevent another World 
War; therefore I am for it. I am for a 
world at peace at honorable terms of 
world collaboration. 


Is npt the objective of all legislation 
the hapfdness, the health, the security* 
and the lasting welfare of humankind? 
Should not the ultimate objective of all 
legislation be to the end that the people 
of the world shall be aided and assisted 
in achieving happy and abiding progress? 
In the presence of the tragedy of this 
Global War, in the presence of the trials 
and tribulations of the peoples of the 
earth arising from this Global War, 1 
cannot believe that there are very many 
peopl$ who will, knowingly, still continue 
to place huge pecuniary profit ahead of 
the happiness, health, and the prosperity 
of the masses of the peoples of the world* 

Charge me with being idealistic If you 
will. I say to you that a person, a 
nation, and a world without practical 
idealism is lost. Let us not be afraid to 
emphasize that America is a nation 
founded on spiritual idealism. Let us 
not throw that Idealism into the ash 
can, on the grounds it is too hard to keep 
and maintain in this world crisis, or in 
the new-world neighborhood. Those 
same spiritual forces which led our fore¬ 
fathers to these very eastern shores of 
our continent are the same continuing 
spiritual forces which deserve to and 
must continue to dominate our purpose, 
to the end that we shall legislate objec¬ 
tively and likewise soundly in all our 
legislation. 

In these brief remarks I have not 
undertaken to discuss the technical or 
formal provisions of this bill for the rea¬ 
son that the members of this great 
Banking and Currency Committee have 
so ably done so. I compliment the com¬ 
mittee on its resourcefulness and effi¬ 
ciency. I am very happy that the bill 
comes to the floor of this body with 
almost unanimous bilateral support— 
23 committee members for it and only 
3 committee members against it. 

It is inspiring to me as a new Member 
of this great body to listen to the bilat¬ 
eral speeches in support of this necessary 
international legislation. Never will we 
legislate with less reference to interna¬ 
tional relationships than we are this 
day. Finally, gentlemen, I urge most 
sincerely and emphatically that al¬ 
though we recognize that this legislation 
is not expected te totally solve the prob¬ 
lem involved, it will be another founda¬ 
tion stone In the pathway to enduring 
world peace. Do Members of this House 
realize that during the past 5 years pre¬ 
ceding the San Francisco Conference 
that there were almost 120 international 
conferences, committees, delegations of 
one sort or another in which our Na¬ 
tion participated? If you are not famil¬ 
iar, I specifically call your attention to 
page 4076 of the Conorissional Record, 
May 2, 1945, In which I have inserted 
as part of my speech on amending the 
Constitution an imposing list of these 
conferences as prepared very cordially 
and thoroughly by our great Congres¬ 
sional Library. A perusal of this list 
will further convince you that world en¬ 
during peace is possible. It is practical 
Idealism to place a further footstep in 
the pathway to enduring world peace. 

This bill should be passed unanimously 
by this great legislative body. 
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Mr. WOLCOTT. Ur. Chairman. Z 
yield each time m he may desire to the 
gentleman from Indiana CMr. LaFol* 
umnl. _ 

Mr. LaFOIXVTTB. Mr. Chairman, 1 
am in favor of H. R. 3814. to provide for 
the participation of the United States 
in an International monetary fimd and 
the International bank for reconstruc¬ 
tion and development, which is the bill 
recommended by the Committee on 
Banking and Curreney and contains cer¬ 
tain modifications of H. R. 3211. the leg¬ 
islation originally introduced for this 
purpose. It is apparent to everyone who 
is acquainted with the feeling of the 
membership of this body that this legis¬ 
lation will pass with an overwhelmingly 
favorable vote. The vote on passage on 
this measure will not be so close that 
the affirmative vote of any one Member 
will be needed in order to assure passage. 
This being true, since I can not be pres¬ 
ent at the time of final passage and 
since it is highly probable that I will not 
be able to arrange a pair because of the 
preponderance of support for the meas¬ 
ure. I have asked for this opportunity 
to state my position, the occasion for 
my absence and make a few pertinent 
observations with reference to the ef¬ 
fectiveness of the democratic processes 
operating in this body as have been 
demonstrated by the work of the com¬ 
mittee on this legislation. 

As 1 have previously pointed out. the 
standing with reference to this legisla¬ 
tion in this body, at this time. Is so well 
Imown that the presence of any Member 
Is not demanded in order to assure its 
passage. Under those circumstances I 
have considered it proper to permit my¬ 
self to be absent on Thursday and Fri¬ 
day to witness the commencement cere¬ 
monies in connection with the comple¬ 
tion of the high school course of my only 
child and daughter. I do not believe 
that, under the circumstances, any 
Member of this body or any of my con¬ 
stituents will feel that the need for my 
presence when the vote on final passage 
Is taken, is so urgent as to Justify my 
denying myself one of the privileges and 
pleasures of parenthood. 

As the report of the committee points 
out. legislation for the purpose of imple¬ 
menting the agreements reached at Bret- 
ton Woods was originally started in the 
House through the medium of a bill 
designated as H. R. 2211. Almost imme¬ 
diately upon the introduction of this 
legislation. Members of Congress, includ¬ 
ing myself, were deluged with letters and 
demands from all sorts of people and 
organizations, few of whom had ever seen 
the ]egislati<m or had any understanding 
of the terms, demanding that we promise 
to support H. R. 2211 us writtezi. with¬ 
out any amendments whatsoever. Con¬ 
sistent with the policy whioh 1 have 
adopted ever since I have been here, and 
which X shall continue to adopt. I re¬ 
fused to make any such commitments. 

The Banking and Ciuprency Commit¬ 
tee. acting under the legiidatlve processes 
presently eaisting in this Congress and 
to this body, proceeded to hold extensive 
hearings. As a result of those hearings 
and the totellig^t. open-minded ap¬ 
proach to toese QUeirtlons. a great ma¬ 
jority of the committee considered that 


it was possible to amend H. R. 2211 so 
that the same could contain certain pi^- 
vlsions. advisory in their nature and di¬ 
rected to the American representatives 
In the two financial bodies as to the posi¬ 
tion of the Government of the United 
States, particularly its legislative and 
executive branches, with reference to the 
operation of the monetary organizations 
established at Bretton Woods. As a re¬ 
sult of the hearings and the cooperative 
effort of a vast majority of the members 
of the committee and certain branches of 
the executive department, a vastly im¬ 
proved piece of legislation was created, 
which is H. R. 3314, introduced and fa¬ 
vorably reported by the committee, being 
the legislation which is now presently 
before this body. 

The whole method of conducting these 
hearings and the intelligent, constructive 
approach to the subject evidenced par¬ 
ticularly by the ranking Republican 
Member, the gentleman from Michigan 
[Mr. Wolcott], and those who supported 
him, and also by the chairman of the 
committee and the majority Members 
who evidenced their willingness to con¬ 
sider intelligent amendments to H. R. 
2211, reestablishes clearly the possibility 
for the Congress of the United States 
to adequately perform the functions as¬ 
signed to it by our Constitution. This 
result deserves the sincere and unstinted 
praise of every Member of this body, pri¬ 
marily because the history of this legisla¬ 
tion, including particularly the results 
obtained, in my opinion, has done more 
to demonstrate the capacity of a demo¬ 
cratic society, which considers its par¬ 
liamentary institution as the cornerstone 
of its operations, to meet and cope with 
the complex economic problems which 
are confronting and shall continue to 
confront not only this Nation, but the 
whole world today and in the future. 

Of almost equal significance is the po« 
litically courageous and intensely decent 
approach of the present President of the 
United States to this whole question of 
the legislative functions of this Congress 
under our constitutional system; cer¬ 
tainly, on this occasion, this President 
has evidenced his belief in constitutional 
government in the Intelligent and pro¬ 
gressive sense of those words. Those of 
us who happen to believe that the terms 
‘Tiberalism” and “progressivism” include 
the use of democratic means in attain¬ 
ing sound economic and social goals, if 
we want to be objective and decent our¬ 
selves, must express our approval of the 
thinking behind the letter which the 
President of the United States, on this 
occasion, addressed to the chairman of 
this coxnmittee. and at the same time to 
express our fervent hope that he iftiaU 
retain, and. in fact, be permitted to re¬ 
tain, that attitude, despite theimportun- 
ings of antidemocratic left-wing groups, 
antidemocratic so-called liberals and po¬ 
litical opportunists who. to the past, have 
sought to preserve their own, often unde¬ 
served. position of Importanee upon the 
American scene or to government by rid¬ 
ing on the coat-tail ci a so-called leader 
whom they have tiuilt ilpt through the 
development of the leader eomi^x in 
America, not in the interest of develop¬ 
ing democracy to America, but for the 


purely seUtoi interests which I have here¬ 
tofore set out. 

As far as I am concerned, no matter 
how far-reaching in their economic effect 
the monetary agreements, which we shall 
approve in this legislation, may be. the 
methods and approaches which have 
been evidenced here by the members of 
this committee, by the various executive 
agencies, and by the President of the 
United States on this occasion will have 
a far greater significance and do more to 
preserve man’s freedom and to establish 
man’s individual dignity in the future, 
provided that their significance is recog¬ 
nized by all people of good will and good 
Intention in this country, and that the 
pattern so established shall be followed 
as a guide for future conduct. 

I wish that the opportunists, the emo¬ 
tional liberals, and left-wing pressure 
groups generally will also profit from this 
demonstration and in the future adopt 
more democratic means in attempting to 
present their support of measures to the 
Members of Congress of the United 
States and also to its Chief Executive, 
whoever he might be. I understand, 
however, that those people in America 
whose sole purpose is to establish an 
authoritarian state, through which they 
can implement their own personal super- 
intelligent ideas and vent their own per¬ 
sonal hates, will not be Interested either 
in the possibilities of the democratic 
processes which have been demonstrated 
here or in the proposed change of con¬ 
duct and approach which I have recom¬ 
mended. Since I presently enjoy their 
disapproval. I am not concerned with 
their reaction. 

I believe more than anything else that 
the development of a Congress which is 
actually representative of the masses of 
the people of America, which is staffed 
and equipped to ably perform the policy¬ 
making obligation of the legislative body 
and which operates under rules which 
are fiuld enough, not only to permit, but 
to require a submission of all legislation, 
calculated to reflect the demands of the 
people of this country for better mate¬ 
rial standards of living, to all of the 
Members of that body for debate and 
action, is the cornerstone upon which the 
expansion and development of the demo¬ 
cratic way of life in this country must be 
built. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman. I yield 
6 minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
Zomla [Mr. Voorhis I. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, the Bretton Woods proposals 
are now before the House. They have 
been the subject of a good deal of vigor¬ 
ous public cliscussion. Approval of them 
by Conpress without the crossing of a 
“t” or the dotting of an “1” has been 
demanded by a considerable section of 
the population, many of whom, I am 
afraid, have little conception of what 
Bretton Woods is really like. They have 
felt and I believe, with Justification that 
the action of the Congress in the matter 
of Bretton Woods would be something 
of a test of our readines to cooperate with 
other nations In the building of a peace¬ 
ful world, and so they have gone '^all out” 
for Bretton Woods and have become ex¬ 
tremely impatient with any questioning 
of the agreements on the part of anyone. 
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Much as I have admired the aims and 
purposes cf this group of people and 
much as I wish their general attitude 
were that of the entire population of 
America, I do not feel that Congress is 
called upon to adopt the Bretton Woods 
agreement with its eyes closed nor do 1 
think it wrong for M^bers of Congress 
to demand to know Just what the lmpli« 
cations and meanings of the agreement 
are. It is the duty of Congress to scru¬ 
tinize all these proposals with the utmost 
care and while the decision should be 
decidedly weighted in favor of any move 
which will increase international cooper¬ 
ation and weighted against any action 
which would discourage it, it would be 
no service to the cause of international 
cooperation for us to agree to something 
which would not work or which would 
work to the detriment of the best inter¬ 
est of the United States or the common 
people of other nations. 

On the other hand, Bretton Woods has 
been bitterly assailed by two groups of 
people. On the one hand, it has been as¬ 
sailed by a group of people with whose 
general position on monetary matters 1 
find myself generally in agreement. 
These people have said that Bretton 
Woods represented an attempt on the 
part of the large international bankers 
to fasten their control more securely 
upon the economic life of the nations of 
the world. They have, I think, in many 
instances confused the Bretton Woods 
proposal with the Bank for International 
Settlements, which Institution I have 
myself condemned in no uncertain terms 
and which institution was likewise con¬ 
demned by the delegates to Bretton 
Woods, who called for its immediate 
liquidation. This group of people in op¬ 
posing Bretton Woods has failed to see 
that, unlike the Bank for International 
Settlements which was set up not by gov¬ 
ernments but by private central banks, 
the whole machinery of Bretton Woods 
will be in the hands of governmental rep¬ 
resentatives of the nations selected by 
responsible political heads of those gov¬ 
ernments and not by self-appointed 
private bankers. 

Another group which has attacked 
Bretton Woods is the big bankers them¬ 
selves. Unlike the other groups to which 
I have made reference, this group has 
not, I think, attacked Bretton Woods be¬ 
cause it did not understand it; rather it 
has attacked Bretton Woods because it 
did understand it. It is significant that 
the Independent Bankers Association has 
endorsed the entire Bretton Woods pro¬ 
posal. .But the opposition of the great 
international bankers to Bretton Woods 
has stemmed from the fact that they 
see in it a proposal which for the first 
time in all history would take from them 
the opportunity to manipulate interna¬ 
tional monetary movements for private 
gain and without reference to the effect 
of subh movements upon the economic 
well-being of mUllons. of people within 
the nations of the world. Under the old 
gold standard it was always possible for 
the International financial fraternity to 
buy and sell curreneies of nations, to 
move quantities of gold back and forth 
across, national boundary lines, and thus 
to Increase or decrease the only recog¬ 
nized base for money and by such means 


to reap huge profits while at the same 
time causing economic convulsions In the 
different countries. As I see It, under 
the Bretton Woods agreement, such 
things would be far less possible than 
they have been In the past, If, Indeed, 
they would be possible at all. 

My own position on the Bretton Woods 
proposal has not been an easy one to ar¬ 
rive at. In my Judgment there are some 
things the matter with Bretton Woods. 
From my own point of view there Is in 
the agreement too much recognition of a 
certain ancient superstition which runs 
somewhat as follows: 

There is only one thing in all the universe 
which is capable of affording mankind a 
proper medium of exchange, and that one 
thing is gold. The Almighty, Himself, has so 
planned it that gold miners would discover 
gold at the same relative rate as the rest of 
the society of the world was increasing its 
production of real useful wealth. Money not 
based upon gold is no good; and. however 
much economic suffering and distress it may 
cause, money which is based upon gold is 
good money. It is altogether proper for man¬ 
kind to wager its whole existence upon the 
bare chance that the supply of gold will in¬ 
crease in the same proportion as the supply 
of goods and that by some mysterious means 
the gold will become fairly and equitably dis¬ 
tributed both among the nations and among 
the various elements of population within 
the nations. 

I should like to have seen Bretton 
Woods come before us as a real declara¬ 
tion of the adulthood of mankind with all 
reference to this gold superstition 
stricken from it. I believe it would have 
been far, far better to have provided for 
the original valuation of the currencies of 
the nations in terms of a selected list of 
basic commodities of general use 
throughout the world than to have valued 
such currencies in terms of gold. For, 
had that been done, it would then have 
followed, as night does day, that action 
taken by nations to maintain stability of 
exchange ratios would necessarily have 
been the same action as would have been 
required of those same nations in main¬ 
taining a stability of buying power of 
their money in the domestic markets of 
their own countries. Even as it is, how¬ 
ever, it is a fact that neither the agree¬ 
ment for the International Monetary 
Fund nor the agreement for the Interna¬ 
tional Bank for Reconstruction and De¬ 
velopment contains provisions which 
would rob any nation of the freedom to 
manage its own monetary system as it 
sees fit. Neither agreement would pre¬ 
vent a nation from expanding its. mone¬ 
tary supply in order to combat unem¬ 
ployment and deflation. Neither agree¬ 
ment contains any provision which would 
prevent contraction to combat Inflation. 
Neither agreement presumes to say what 
any nation shall use for money. Neither 
agreement contains any requirement 
compelling any nation to maintain any 
particular sort of metal reserves. ■ 

I think it a matter of the greatest im¬ 
portance that before the House votes on 
Bretton Woods we have clearly in our 
minds some of the things that Bretton 
Woods will not do, Bretton Woods vdll 
not solve the basic economic probleih of 
free societies like the United States. It 
will not even affect the all-important 
core of that problem. It will not solve 


the unemployment problem. It will not 
even provide any assurance of interna¬ 
tional monetary stabilization. In a cer¬ 
tain very fundamexatal respect the fact 
that we are acting on Bretton Woods at 
this time is a d^lnite case of putting the 
cart before the horse. These statements 
obviously require considerable further 
explanation. We have had full employ¬ 
ment during the war in the United 
States. We never had it before. The 
reason for this difference is clear upon 
a moment’s reflection. Full employment 
during the war has been due to the fact 
that there has existed an unlimited de¬ 
mand backed by the money to pay for all 
the goods that America could produce. 
The solution of the unemployment prob¬ 
lem and all the related pattern of prob¬ 
lems which has afflicted our country and 
other countries similar to it is to be 
found in the maintenance of a high- 
enough level of demand to afford a mar¬ 
ket for a volume of goods and services 
equal to what this Nation can produce. 
That same rule applies to every other 
Nation in the world. And if any Nation 
in the world falls to afford this full mar¬ 
ket on the part of its own people for the 
equivalent of its own full production 
when all its people are employed, it will 
inevitably contribute to the next world¬ 
wide depression and possibly to another 
war. Bretton Woods cannot solve this 
problem for us. It remains the field of 
the most important domestic policies by 
far which we must develop in this Con¬ 
gress. Foreign trade cannot solve unem¬ 
ployment problems. It can only post¬ 
pone them. For however much foreign 
trade a nation may have the basic ques¬ 
tion is whether or not its people possess 
sufficient buying power to purchase what 
that nation can produce at full employ¬ 
ment minus its exports plus its imports. 
An attempt to solve the unemployment 
problem by dumping exports abroad 
without accepting corresponding imports 
is equivalent to attempting to throw the 
unemployment problem into other coun¬ 
tries and this policy will inevitably set in 
motion the chain of events which led di¬ 
rectly to World War II. But foreign 
trade is important because it can be the 
means of raising the standard of living 
of millions of people in various countries 
of the world. Some foreign trade fur¬ 
thermore is essential to our own country 
and even more essential to many other 
nations which are far less self-depend¬ 
ent than we. Assuming therefore that 
some foreign trade is necessary and that 
from the point of view of raising stand¬ 
ards of living it is highly desirable, it be¬ 
comes very Important that that foreign 
trade be conducted in such a way as to 
make for peace rather than for conflict. 
To this end it is my belief that Bretton 
Woods can make a real contribution, for 
the Bretton Woods proposals can, and X 
believe, will put international exchange^ 
for the first time on an orderly basliL* 
bring them out into the light of day and 
take control of them away trcm pi^vatd 
manipulators and place it in tflr band4 
of representatives of the governments of 
the world. i 

A moment ago I said Bretton Woods 
could not even bring about an intemajj 
tional monetary stahillzation. What || 
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meant by that iB this: It Is true that un- 
der Bretten Woods exchange ratios be¬ 
tween the money (rf different countries 
would be kept at a reasonably constant 
figure, or to put it more accurately, 
changes in sudi ratios would be brought 
about in an orderly, understandable way. 
and only becaiise there were sound rea¬ 
sons for ttiem. This is another of the 
strong arguments in favor of Bretton 
Woods. However, true stabilization de¬ 
pends ultimately upon each nation in the 
world achieving a sound monetary sys- 
tmk within its own boundaries. It will 
do comparatively little good to maintain 
constant exchange ratios between the 
money cff different countries if each of 
those countries permits inflation and de¬ 
flation to take place within its borders. 
If for example the dollar and pound are 
kept in constant ratio with one another 
through the years, and if steps are not 
taken to see that both the dollar and 
pound purchase from year to year and 
decade to decade approximately the same 
amount of real wealth within the borders 
of America on the one hand and England 
on the other, we will only have a condi¬ 
tion where a couple of balloons will be 
rising and falling in the air, rising and 
falling together to be sure, but rising and 
falling nonetheless with bad conse¬ 
quences for both nations. 

Half of the Bretton Woods proposals 
has to do with the establishment of the 
International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development. Prom the point of 
view, which I personally hold, of money 
and human societies there ought Ideally 
to be no necessity for international lend¬ 
ing. Each nation should have a mone¬ 
tary system which would enable it to 
capitalize on its own motion its own 
capacity to produce and would thus ren¬ 
der it unnecessary for that nation to bor¬ 
row money abroad. And when we con¬ 
sider that ultimately the only way in 
which debts can be paid by a country is 
out of production, it becomes quite evi¬ 
dent that any nation can save itself un¬ 
told amounts of money if it provides for 
the advancement of necessary funds for 
its own development by its own national 
action, thus in effect owing the money to 
itself instead of to foreigners. 

However, I am realistic enough to 
recognize that the achievement of this 
sort of monetary system is not a matter 
of the Immediate present. 1 must see 
that in the immediate postwar future 
there wiU be international lending and 
that the old monetary system will con¬ 
tinue to be used probably in most of the 
world, tinder these circumstances, in¬ 
ternational loans will be called for for 
the very purpose set forth in the Bretton 
Woods agreements, namely, for recon¬ 
struction and development of nations 
which have either been devastated by 
the war or whose eoonomies'are generally 
termed ’"backward" ones. And so from 
what 1 must admit is the immediate 
practical point of view, I am in support 
of the proposal for the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Develop¬ 
ment as an alternative vastly to be pre¬ 
ferred to what we will otherwise get. 
The setting up of this bank Under the 
control of representatives of the various 
nations of the, world would go a long 
^ way toward putting an end to the sort 


of control that private flnancial houses 
have in the past exerted over sovereign 
nations. Ever since the Biiddle Ages in¬ 
ternational bankers responsible to no 
one but themselves have, as a condition 
of lending money to weak or backward 
nations, imposed conditions which in 
effect constituted a violation of the sov¬ 
ereignty of those nations. Nation after 
nation has been compelled to go to the 
big bankers of Paris, London, Berlin, 
Tokyo, or New York and ask on bended 
knee to be saved. 

The International Bank for Recon¬ 
struction and Development, if agreed to 
by the nations, would be run not by pri¬ 
vate international banking houses but by 
representatives of the governments of 
the participating nations. Under the 
terms of the agreement, this bank would 
substitute decent low-interest loans 
made only for the purpose of developing 
the productive capacity of the borrowing 
nations for this old system. These loans 
could either be made directly by the bank 
or the bank could guarantee loans made 
from private sources under conditions 
and terms approved by the bank. The 
repayment of such loans would have to 
be guaranteed by the governments of the 
borrowing nations and would in turn be 
guaranteed by the International Bank— 
thus removing the possibility of the 
United States going through the same 
experience as it did after the last World 
War, when most of the loans made by 
this country were never repaid. 

The agreement provides that if money 
were loaned to some nation, let us say, 
to China, for the construction of a dam, 
a railroad, or a power system, it would 
be made available to her only as the 
actual work for which the loan was made 
progressed. Thus, it would be possible 
to make certain that the money was 
actually used for the purpose for which 
it was supposed to be borrowed. 

The Importance of the low Interest 
rates provided for is impossible to over¬ 
emphasize. For this means that the rate 
of Interest on the loan would be low 
enough so that out of the increased pro¬ 
ductive capacity and general prosperity 
of the borrowing nation the loan might 
be repaid without undue burden and 
without setting up a vicious spiral neces¬ 
sitating the borrowing of more and more 
money and the constantly increasing 
indebtedness of the nation in question. 

The kind of loans proposed to be made 
by thLs International Bank are, I submit, 
the only sort of loans which could con¬ 
ceivably make possible an improvement 
in the international economic situation 
in which our own country finds herBelf. 
America desires to have a high level of 
exports. At the same time, we are a 
creditor nation and presumably we want 
our loans to be repaid. Wq desire also 
to maintain a merchant marine of con¬ 
siderable magnitude; and if we do so. It 
will, of course, mean that payments for¬ 
merly made by us to foreign countries for 
shipping services, and thus affording a 
market for our exportable goods, will be 
no longer made, and ova export market 
will, in the absence of counteract¬ 
ing forces, be correspondingly reduced. 
Loans whose purpose is to enable the 
debtor country to buy consumable poods 
from the creditor never have and 


never will be of the slightest advantage 
to a creditor seeking to expand its trade. 
Ror the debtor must repay with interest, 
and to do so must reduce in the future Its 
Imports from the creditor to a point be¬ 
low its exports to the creditor. Only 
loans which actually Increase the pro¬ 
ductive standards and the living stand¬ 
ards of other nations, and thus remove 
America’s natural fear of Imports pro¬ 
duced by woefully underpaid workers, 
can help to correct the dilemma in which 
our foreign trade will otherwise find 
itself. Again, only loans of this char¬ 
acter can promote International peace 
and good will. And since they will be 
made by an International institution, it 
will be impossible for them to increase 
the strangle hold of any one wealthy 
nation over the internal life of borrow¬ 
ing nations. 

It is true most of the loans would 
probably be made with private money, 
but the terms, conditions, and the guar¬ 
anty would be fixed and made by the 
Bank for Reconstruction and Develop¬ 
ment. 

I now come to a discussion of the In¬ 
ternational Monetary Fund. By way of 
introduction to this portion of my speech 
I want to lay down a few principles 
which in my Judgment must increasing¬ 
ly guide the thinking of Americans on 
matters of international trade. Amer¬ 
ica has grown up with the idea that if 
exports out of our country substantially 
exceed imports we have what is called 
a “favorable balance of trade.” In other 
words what we have learned to desire to 
do is to be able to work very hard and 
to produce a lot of goods and then sell 
them abroad but to refrain from buy¬ 
ing from abroad anything like a similar 
volume of goods for the benefit of our 
own people and their standards of living. 
It is perfectly plain and it was dramati¬ 
cally demonstrated to us over the past 
few years that the only circumstances 
under which a nation can pursue such 
a policy are two. First, if it is a debtor 
nation and must pay considerable sums 
of money in interest and principal to 
foreign creditors. This is the condition 
in which the United States found itself 
through most of the nineteenth century 
and this is probably the reason we got 
this idea about favorable balances of 
trade. The only other way in which a 
net export surplus can be maintained 
is by accepting payment either in gold. 
In the capital assets of other countries, 
or In promises to pay which are never 
made good. We have had all three of 
these experiences. I am afraid there are 
some people who think that we can go 
on indefinitely acquiring the capital as¬ 
sets of other countries as a means of 
paying us for exports which we give 
other nations no other means of paying 
for I am certain that in the present 
temper of the world that this is an ut¬ 
terly impractical thing to depend upon. 

i just do not believe that there is any 
nation on earth which is going to see its 
capital assets pass into foreign owner¬ 
ship without doing something drastic 
about the situation. Furthermore, it will 
do the common people of America ex¬ 
actly no good at all to have American 
capital own plants, factories, and mines 
in foreign countries, thus putting itself 
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In a position to undersell its own workers 
here in the United States, 

The most important method by which 
we obtained payment for our excess of 
exports over imports In the period be¬ 
tween the two World Wars was by ac¬ 
cepting 'gold in payment. We got plenty 
of gold. Indeed, we got so much that 
when our delegates went to Bretton 
Woods they were up against a very dif¬ 
ficult dilemma. If this gold was going 
to be worth ansd^hing at all. it was nec¬ 
essary to get the other nations to rec¬ 
ognize it some way. but they could not ob¬ 
viously be expected to recognize gold 
unless they had at least a little of it. 
The net result therefore of this idea of 
having over a long period of time an ex- 
*cess of exports over imports is that you 
get a *‘Fort Knox” somewhere all full 
of gold and then you have to figure out 
some way to give it away to other coun¬ 
tries so that you can start all over again 
with the same process. It all seems a bit 
silly to me and it brings us back to the 
fundamental point which is that the 
only way over the long pull that a na¬ 
tion can expect to sell is if it buys to a 
corresponding volume to its sales. Other 
countries can and will make payment to 
us for American goods if other countries 
are able to sell their goods here. And 
we must write it down In very big letters 
indeed that if we want to restrict im¬ 
ports we have got also to restrict exports 
and that the constructive way to re¬ 
strict exports is to increase the buying 
power of our own people here at home 
so they can purchase, in raising their 
own standard of living, an increased per¬ 
centage of what America herself pro¬ 
duces. Otherwise, if we want a large 
volume of export trade, we must be pre¬ 
pared to have a corresponding volume of 
Import trade. 

The success of Bretton Woods, there¬ 
fore, and the solution of all problems of 
foreign trade as well as the solution of 
the central problem which we absolutely 
must solve, namely the problem of full 
employment here at home—all of these 
come back again to the fundamental 
matter of maintaining an American 
market which is in balance with Amer¬ 
ican production. All other nations will 
benefit by such a policy as well as our¬ 
selves for the American market is the 
best market by far in the whole world 
and upon other nations having a chance 
to share in it will depend to a consider¬ 
able extent their opportunity for eco- 
nomlb recovery, and hence their chance 
for stable political institutions. 

A healthy International trade is one 
in which all participating countries 
achieve over long periods a reasonable 
balance between thdr exports and their 
imports. A situatioh in any given coun¬ 
try which departs radically and for long 
periods from that balance is likely to be 
an unhealthy one for that country and 
for the rest of the world. It is not diffi¬ 
cult to understand that if a country, for 
example, pushes its exports and restricts 
its imports to the point where every year 
it is maintaining an enormous outflow of 
goods relative to its intake of goods, then 
some other country, or countries, must 
be taking in those goods in much larger 
quantities than they are exporting their 
own* As a result they are having to pay 


out much larger sums of money than they 
are taking in. ^entually they are 
going to run short or money. When this 
occurs, if the creditor country then pro¬ 
ceeds to loan tremendous sums of money 
to the debtor countries in order to help 
them finance the purchase of its goods, 
and at the same time refuses to take 
their goods, it is only making the situa¬ 
tion worse. What it amounts to is this: 
the country in question is exporting its 
real wealth and taking, in exchange, 
money which is only of value in purchas¬ 
ing more real wealth. But instead of 
using it to purchase commodities which 
would be useful, this country, by tariff 
barriers and other means, says in effect 
to its debtors, “We do not want your 
gcods—your real wealth—we will accept 
only your money.” In the long run a 
country which pursues this policy may 
be depriving its own people of goods and 
services which they themselves have pro¬ 
duced and could use, as well as useful 
goods from other nations. 

From the over-all point of view of 
world trade, this policy will result even¬ 
tually in a state of imbalance in which 
one country holds a preponderant share 
of the gold in the world. International 
trade cannot successfully function if one 
coimtry holds most of the prevailing me¬ 
dium of exchange. Therefore, if we in 
the United States insist on. and enforce 
by artificial means, a so-called favorable 
balance of trade, we will only aggravate 
the present unbalanced situation. 

Here, in my judgment, we come to the 
most important arguments for the Bret¬ 
ton Woods International Monetary 
Fund. For the impact of the Bretton 
Woods agreement would be to encourage 
the nations of the world to bring their 
export and import trade into balance. 
It is true Bretton Woods could not force 
this to take place nor do I believe that it 
would be at all right to give this interna¬ 
tional agency the power to force any na¬ 
tion to adopt policies against its will, but 
the influence of Bretton Woods so far as 
it would go would be in the direction that 
I have indicated. The whole philosophy 
of the operation of the International 
Montary Fund is that exchange rates 
between nations shall only be altered 
when sound reason for such alteration 
appears. And the sound reasons are in 
every case, so far as I am able to deter¬ 
mine, grounded in the existence of what, 
for want of a simpler term, is known as a 
fundamental disequilibrium. What the 
authors of the proposal mean by funda¬ 
mental disequilibrium is exactly the sort 
of thing I have been talking about in the 
last few minutes. They mean a condi¬ 
tion where a country’s exports over a long 
period of time greatly exceed its imports 
or where a country’s imports greatly 
exceed its exports. 

Some of the opposition to Bretton 
Woods has been based upon expressions 
of fear as to what would happen in case 
the United States dollar might be de¬ 
clared to be a scarce currency. Under 
the agreement, if American exchange 
became scarce certain measures would 
be taken to give all the members of the 
fund a fair share of the dollar exchange 
available. Of course, the way in which 
the dollar would become scarce would 
be because the United States was con¬ 


stantly exporting much more than it was 
importing and thus draining the supply 
of American exchange but of other na¬ 
tions. The effect of the operation of the 
fund, therefore, would be to try to in¬ 
duce our country to stop depriving our 
own people of goods which they on the 
basis of their production were entitled 
to. What I mean by this is that if we 
at one and the same time fail to expand 
the buying power of our own people for 
goods produced in America and also re¬ 
fuse to admit imports to balance our ex¬ 
ports we are in effect saying that the 
people of America shall not be able to 
consume as much as they produce. Bret¬ 
ton Woods at that point would say. 
“Your policies are wrong and should be 
adjusted.” They could not compel the 
United States to change its policies, of 
course, but what they could do would be 
to say that in the absence of enough 
American exchange in the world each 
country shall have its fair share of such 
exchange. This in effect would be no¬ 
tice to the United States to increase the 
buying power of our people here at home. 
That is all we would have to do to change 
that situation. For increased buying 
power at home would afford a better 
market for the goods of other countries 
and more important would afford a bet¬ 
ter market for our own goods, thus help¬ 
ing to adjust the balance between ex¬ 
ports and imports. 

The International Monetary Fund 
proposed at Bretton Woods will not bring 
about a rigidity of exchange rates. On 
the other hand it would bring about a 
situation where changes in exchange 
rates would take place on a controlled 
basis and in accordance with sound and 
far-sighted policies. Bretton Woods 
does not set up the rigidity of the old 
gold standard and I am very thankful 
that it does not. For as Fortune maga¬ 
zine stated In September 1944: 

It was the essence of the old gold standard, 
to which most nations tried to repair after 
World War I, that Internal price levels and 
fiscal policies should be adjusted to main¬ 
taining rigid exchange rates. After this war 
the reverse philosophy will prevail. All na¬ 
tions, including our own, will put domestic 
employment and freedom to expand or con¬ 
tract their own internal economies first on 
the agenda. 

And Lord Keynes in explaining the op¬ 
eration of the fund has said this: 

We have already dethroned gold as the 
fixed standard of value. The plan—for the 
international monetary fund—not merely 
confirms the dethronement but approves it 
by expressly providing that it is the duty of 
the fund to alter the gold value of any cur¬ 
rency if it is shown that this will be serv¬ 
iceable to equilibrium. 

Zn fact, the plan introduces in this respect 
an epoch-making Innovation in an inter¬ 
national instrument * * * for Instead 
of maintaining the principle that the internal 
value of a national currency should con¬ 
form to a prescribed de jure external value, 
it provides that its external value should be 
altered if necessary so as to conform to what¬ 
ever de facto internal value results from do¬ 
mestic policies, which themselves shall be 
Immune from criticism by the fupd. In¬ 
deed, it is made the duty of the fund to ap¬ 
prove changes which wUl have this effect. 
That is why I say that these proposals are the 
exact opposite of the gold standard. They 
lay down by international agreement the es- 
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Bence 6f the new doctrine, tar removed from 
the old orthodoxy. 

What we really have under Bretton 
Woods« is a new monetary standard 
among the nations. It is a multilateral 
standard based upon the currencies of 
different countries. It removes the halo 
of sanctity which has surrounded the gold 
stndard under which standard creditor 
groups throughout the world have al¬ 
ways been prepared to subject their own 
country and other countries to deflation 
with falling prices and growing unem¬ 
ployment rather than to sanction a 
change in monetary policies to accord 
with the truth of Industrial and economic 
conditions. 

What Bretton Woods seeks to accom¬ 
plish is the maximum exchange stability 
which is consistent with national and 
world welfare but which also contains 
enough flexibility to protect the econo¬ 
mies of the nations from the chaos of 
deflations which periodically have oc¬ 
curred under the gold standard. Under 
Bretton Woods we would not have the 
extreme rigidity of exchange rates which 
has prevailed in the past, which over 
the long pull could not be maintained, 
and which therefore has periodically and 
suddenly broken down thus causing eco¬ 
nomic convulsions In various parts of 
the world. But Bretton Woods provides 
controlled change of exchange rates and 
their orderly management so as to make 
it Impossible for a country to artificially 
change its exchange rates in order to 
gain an unfair advantage over other na¬ 
tions in the markets of the world. Any 
nation under Bretton Woods can make a 
change of 10 percent in the exchange 
value of its money without the consent 
of the fund and simply by informing the 
fund that it Intends to do so. Nations 
which can show that they have a '‘fun¬ 
damental disequilibrium,” in their econ¬ 
omies can secure permission from the 
fund to make further changes in order 
to adjust that fundamental disequili¬ 
brium. But no nation having advan¬ 
tage of the use of the fund could do what 
Germany did in the years just before 
the war, namely, trade on the basis of 
blocked balances which would compel 
another nation selling to it to purchase 
in all cases an equivalent amount of its 
own goods. Neither could any nation 
discriminate in the matter of exchange 
rates by giving one nation a more favor¬ 
able rate than that given by other na¬ 
tions. We ourselves have had experience 
where certain nations have done this in 
the recent past. 

The principle of the fund is to assure 
each nation that if it maintains a rea¬ 
sonable stability and exchange value of 
its money and does not try to take un¬ 
fair advantage of other nations, then it 
can obtain through the fund reasonable 
amounts of the money of the other na¬ 
tions for the purpose of carrying on its 
trade. Thus all nations, great and small, 
would know that they need not fear that 
artificial barriers would be placed against 
their trade in the future. 

Nations needing foreign exchange for 
legitimate trade purposes would be able 
within certain limits to purchase the cur¬ 
rencies of other countries with their own 
currency. This I submit, Mr. Speaker, 
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would contribute greatly to the feeling of 
security of the smaller nations of the 
world. Insofar as our own country is 
concerned it is my judgment that by the 
acceptance of the Bretton Woods pro¬ 
posals, we will be working toward the 
only really sound basis for American 
trade on the one hand, and toward an 
orderly method for the building of a 
healthy functioning world economy on 
the other. Of course, it is possible for 
any nation to withdraw from the fund 
at any time it sees fit. There are no 
restrictions upon the right of a country 
to do this and therefore by our approval 
of Bretton Woods we are running no real 
risk, so far as I can see, particularly 
since America has become undisputably 
the economic center of the world. 

It is true we will not create a credi¬ 
tor’s paradise by means of Bretton Woods 
such as some of our financial people in 
this country seem to want. But that 
creditor’s paradise has turned out enough 
times to be a veritable hell for the com¬ 
mon people of the nations of the world, 
so that I do not honestly believe it is a 
result to be desired. 

Bretton Woods represents the first of¬ 
ficial recognition that gold is not neces¬ 
sary as the backing of the money of na¬ 
tions and as such I believe it represents 
a most important forward step. Bretton 
Woods recognizes that international 
monetary movements should be con¬ 
trolled by the cooperative action of rep¬ 
resentatives of the governments of the 
world and not by private individuals for 
private gain. It recognizes that interna¬ 
tional exchange rates should be adjusted 
in orderly fashion for domestic needs 
and domestic policies that will promote 
full employment. 

Bretton Woods will not create the kind 
of monetary system In the nations of the 
world, our own included, which I have 
worked for through the years and for 
which I will continue to work. But I do 
not think that Bretton Woods will set 
that cause back. On the contrary, I 
think it will generate sound influences 
for putting international trade on the 
kind of basis where it belongs, namely, 
on the basis of a balance between the 
exports and Imports of different coun¬ 
tries. Before I close, let me emphasize 
once again that the one thing which 
America could do which would be most 
certain to bring about the very result 
sought by the International Fund agree¬ 
ment. would be for us to resolutely main¬ 
tain the highest practicable national In¬ 
come, full employment of our people and 
resources, and a full home market for an 
amount of goods and services equivalent 
at least to what we ourselves are able 
to produce if all our people and resources 
are reasonably employed. Indeed, none 
of these plans will be successful unless 
America does this. For to the extent 
that we were foolish enough, short-sight¬ 
ed enough—I was about to say cruel 
enough—to permit a period of depression 
and unemployment to engulf our Na¬ 
tion—to that same extent our own home 
market would become Inadequate to 
absorb even our own production. We 
would begin, as was done by every indus¬ 
trial nation in the war-breeding period 
before this conflict began, to seek des¬ 


perately for export markets, to shut out 
imports, to take measures which would 
lead to further a flow of gold into this 
Nation in exchange for exports, and do 
all the other things which lead ultimately 
only to economic disaster and, in the 
present instance, to war itself. 

The whole Impact of the fund agree¬ 
ment so far as our own country is con¬ 
cerned would be to encourage us to 
resolutely keep the volume of active pur¬ 
chasing power in our country at a level 
high enough to provide not only a mar¬ 
ket for what we can produce, but* a mar¬ 
ket for a volume of Import goods equiva¬ 
lent to the value of the exports which 
we. of course, earnestly hope to make. 

Returning once again, however, to the 
core of this great question and its over¬ 
all aspect, I have no opportunity to 
choose between exactly what I want, on 
the one hand, and Bretton Woods on the 
other. My choice instead is between 
Bretton Woods, on the one hand, and the 
kind of economic and financial chaos 
which swept through the world in the 
period between the two World Wars. 
The outstanding fact about the economic 
conditions during that period was that 
on all sides artificial scarcity was being 
brought upon the peoples of the world. 
Our own country tried to combat it in 
various ways, but to be perfectly honest 
we no doubt contributed to it in some 
other ways. 

Bretton Woods, in my opinion, will 
work against anything of this sort, not 
ideally 1 agree, but it will at least set in 
motion certain Influences in that direc¬ 
tion. 

Bretton Woods will be the outstanding 
attempt at international economic co¬ 
operation thus far in the history of the 
world. It contains sufficient flexibility 
and sufficient safeguards against any 
attempts to control the domestic poli¬ 
cies of the nations, either their monetary 
policies or other policies, so that I do 
not believe it dangerous for America to 
adhere to it. As I have said we are not 
by our action on the Bretton Woods pro¬ 
posals establishing the kind of scientific 
monetary system which one day the 
world must have, but, on the other hand, 
should the stated objectives of the Bret¬ 
ton Woods proposals be realized, more 
especially should some of the basic con¬ 
ceptions contained in it grow and ex¬ 
pand through the years, then it may well 
be that we will look back upon the ac¬ 
tion taken by the American Congress 
on this occasion as an Important forward 
step along the sometimes slow path of 
human progress. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Oregon [Mr. Ancbll], 

Mr. ANQELL. Mr. Chairman, I in¬ 
tend to support this bill. 

H. R. 3314 provides for the participa¬ 
tion of the United States in the Interna¬ 
tional Monetary Fund and the Interna¬ 
tional Bank for Reconstruction and De¬ 
velopment, growing out of the agree¬ 
ments entered Into at the Bretton Woods 
Conference. H. R. 2211 was the original 
bill designed for this purpose, but after 
the hearings ended certain clarifying and 
strengthening amendments were adopt¬ 
ed by the Committee on Banking and 
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Currency of the House which were Sneor« 
porated In the legislation, and a new bill* 
H. R. 8314, was reported hy tAie com* 
mlttee. 

The ptupose of this legislation in its 
broad outline is similar to the objectives 
of the Ban Francisco Conference: name* 
ly, to provide Uueprints, working agree¬ 
ments, and Goimnitments between the 
nations of the world in order to insure a 
lasting and enduring peace and to that 
end to stabiliae the currency of the sev¬ 
eral nations and to provide for world 
trade and insure a stable economic world. 
The Ban Francisco Conference is con¬ 
cerned largely with political objectives, 
whereas the Bretton Woods Conference 
concerned itself with economic prob¬ 
lems. 

In order to understand the purposes of 
this legislation it is helpful to consider 
its background and the proceedings 
which led up to the Bretton Woods agree¬ 
ments. More than 3 years of careful 
preparation was taken before the Bretton 
Woods Conference took place. In 1941 
the Treasury of the United States, 
through its technical staff, prepared a 
memorandum on postwar monetary and 
financial problems and recommended 
the establishment of an International 
fund and an international bank. Later 
in 1942 the President was Instriunental 
in securing a committee composed of a 
number from Government departments 
and agencies to work on these proposals. 
In 1943 tentative proposals were consid¬ 
ered by the finance ministers of some 30 
countries and as a result in April 1944 a 
joint statement of principles of the sta¬ 
bilization of an International Monetary 
Fund was published. 

In July of the same year the United 
Nations Monetary and Financial Con¬ 
ference was called in Bretton Woods. It 
is believed by students of these world 
problems that a sound foundation for 
peace must provide for soimd economic 
relationships between the nations of the 
world. The Dumbarton Oaks plan recog¬ 
nizes this and provides for the establish¬ 
ment of an Economic and Social Coun¬ 
cil through which countries can cooper¬ 
ate in securing soimd economic and so¬ 
cial conditions conducive to maintenance 
of world peace. It is the purpose of the 
establishment of the fund and the bank 
as provided in this legislation to set up 
machinery for the proper functioning of 
economic and social controls. We in this 
countiT several years ago set up our ex- 
chihge stabilization fund and for many 
years the United States has proceeded 
on the policy of promotthg international 
cooperation for the maintenance of ex¬ 
change stability and the dhnlnatlon of 
restrictions and discriminatory dnehange 
practices. 

To bring this about we have librsto- 
fore entered into various agretthetits 
with other governments; notably in.liW 
we were party to the tripartite declara* 
tion with Great Britain and Frunot,^ 
which later Belgium, the Netherlands, 
and Switzerland joined. All of these 
agreements, however, were only a par¬ 
tial solution of the problem of interna¬ 
tional cooperation and exchange sta¬ 
bilization and involved only a few of the 
countries making up the family of na¬ 
tions, It is the purpose of ihls proposal 


in establishing the International Mone¬ 
tary Fund and the International Bank 
to Mng under the terms of one agree* 
mmt ah of the nationz of the world in¬ 
sofar as possible. If this bill is adopted 
by the Congress and Approved by the 
President, it will provide for the partici¬ 
pation by the United States and 38 other 
nations in these two world agencies. 

The International Monetary Fund has 
for its purpose International cooperation 
and collaboration on international mone¬ 
tary problems. It sets up general agree¬ 
ments on international currency prob¬ 
lems and practices. Among its <^ee- 
tives are the promotion of exchange sta¬ 
bilization, the ultimate elimination of 
exchange restrictions on current inter¬ 
national transactions, and outlawing the 
use of such weapons in economic war¬ 
fare as multiple currency devices and 
other discriminatory exchange practices, 
including cartels and embargoes. The 
fund will have resoiurces of $8,600,000,000, 
which can be used under limitations and 
restrictions to maintain stable and or¬ 
derly exchanges. The United States por¬ 
tion of the fund will be $2,750,000,000. 

The International Bank for Recon¬ 
struction and Development has for its 
objective the providing of a vehicle for 
soimd international loans to countries in 
need of foreign capital for the recon¬ 
struction of Industries devastated by the 
war and for the development of their re¬ 
sources. Its main function will be 
guaranteeing International loans made 
through private investment channels. 
In some cases the bank is authorized to 
make loans on its own account from Its 
own resources and out of funds raised by 
the sale of its own securities. These 
powers, however, are hedged about by 
limitations and restrictions intended to 
preserve the integrity of the fund and to 
prevent any one country from making 
improper use of the fund, not in line with 
the objectives sought to be accomplished 
by it. It is not the purpose that the 
United States cihall play the role of Santa 
Claus in this undertaking. 

Mr. Chairman, during the hearings 
some criticisms against the proposal de¬ 
veloped and the Committee on Banking 
and Currency adopted certain amend¬ 
ments to which 1 have referred, de¬ 
signed to meet these criticisms. Two of 
these are set forth in section 13 of the 
bill, which directs the governor and ex¬ 
ecutive director of the bank appointed 
by the United States to obtain official 
Interpretation in certain respects and if 
the interpretation of this country with 
respect thereto is not upheld, to propose 
amendments of the articles of agreement 
so that the interpretation of the Gover¬ 
nor will be put into force and effect. 

All of us without exception, feel that 
the lives and resources of our country 
expended in the prosecution of this great 
conflict. World War H, will have been 
in vain unless the nations of the world 
join together in an efleotive orgaalii^ 
tton to prevent, so far as humanly pos¬ 
sible, another world war and to provide 
$1 stable and enduring peace. Including 
fte maintenance of stability of exchange, 
the elimination of restrictive and iBs- 
erfminatory trade praoMoes whiohleadto 
Jealousies and disagreements and itlti- 


mately to war. This legislatkm Is de^ 
signed to put the United States deft^ 
nitsly on record as willing to take its 
part in world cooperation for poUtlcal 
and economic peace. For these feasems^ 
Mr. Chairman, I shall vote for the bllL 

Mr. SPENCE, Mr. Chairman, X yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from Wis¬ 
consin £Mr. BmoLml. 

Mr. BIEMILLER.' Mr. Chairman, re¬ 
cently the Wisconsin Legislature unani¬ 
mous passed a resolution endorsing the 
Bretton Woods Agreements. The reso¬ 
lution was sponsored by members of all 
three political parties represented in 
that body. 

I am convinced this action was taken 
because the legislators, of our great 
State recognize the overwhelming senti¬ 
ment of the people of Wisconsin to 
abandon Isolationism in all its forms. 

All Americans can see now, as we did 
not see after the last war, that bringing 
the enemy to his knees is not enough. 
We know that victory does not insure the 
peace, that it does not solve the complex 
economic problems that always follow 
in the wake of a great war. 

On the contrary, in the victorious war 
of today lie hidden the germs of another 
depression. We realize this danger now 
and we are trying to do something about 
it. That in itself is a cause for hope and 
encouragement. 

One of the great lessons that we as a 
Nation have learned in recent years is 
that in order to sell in world markets, a 
nation must buy in world markets. We 
have also learned that our most profit¬ 
able trade is always with countries that 
have advanced methods of production 
and relatively high standards of living. 
And we have learned that policies colored 
by political and economic isolation are 
not only bound to fail, they are bound to 
end in disaster. 

Our growing national awareness of 
these facts of political and economic life 
is a sign, and a most encouraging one, 
that we ore determined to cooperate 
with the other United Nations In building 
a lasting structure of peace and pros¬ 
perity. 

It is just as well to keep reminding our¬ 
selves, however, that we as a nation got 
our schooling the hard way. We must 
keep reminding ourselves that political 
and economic isolation can never solve 
problems. They simply neglect them. 

The experience of the 25 years since 
the close of the last war, with all its 
glittering promise at the outset, followed 
by unemployment, and the ultimate dis¬ 
illusionment of war—that experience we 
must not. we dare not, repeat. To 
make sure, we must face postwar eco¬ 
nomic problems boldly. We have before 
us in the Bretton Woods proposals a 
great opportunity to take an affirmative 
step toward carrying out that determi- 
natioQ^n opportunity to help get polit¬ 
ical security through economic sti^- 
manship. 

No one contends that wars and depres¬ 
sions can be warded ott by paaiing a hiU 
in this Congress. It Is aFPBmtt to most 
of us, however, that H. R. 3314 is a meas¬ 
ure which; taken with others looking 
toward the revival of international trade, 
will go far toward pravenj^ the next 
world depression, and, to that , extent, 
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lessenlDff the likelihood of another war. 
At the same time the expansion of inter¬ 
national trade will make a substantial 
contribution to Increased employment 
and higher living standards in the United 
States and abroad. 

What has our own international trade 
meant to us in the past? 

During the 1920’s about 10 percent of 
our agricultural and industrial output 
entered into foreign trade. But, begin¬ 
ning with the depression in 1929, our 
exports declined sharply, and by 1932 
had dropped to less than one-third of 
their former level. International invest¬ 
ment stopped entirely. The effect was 
to intensify and prolong the great de¬ 
pression. We need International trade 
and investment if we are to have an em¬ 
ployed and prosperous America. 

I am told that an export trade of $10,- 
000,000,000 a year is a modest postwar 
goal for a country with our great produc¬ 
ing power, contrasted with $3,000,000,000 
a year in the period immediately before 
the war. Exports at that level would 
provide employment for 5,000,000 people, 
as compared with perhaps 2,000,000 Jobs 
connected with foreign trade before the 
war. 

What can we do to revive world trade 
and to build it up? 

It is clear that we cannot achieve this 
goal alone, but only as part of a world¬ 
wide increase in trade. As a first step 
in that direction, we must do our part to 
get rid of the restrictions that hampered 
international trade during the 1930’s— 
restrictions and impediments which, in¬ 
cidentally, dealt a particularly heavy 
blow to our trade. 

There was arbitrary and competitive 
exchange depreciation, the use of all 
kinds of monetary tricks—blocked bal¬ 
ances, multiple currencies, and discrim¬ 
inatory exchange arrangements—^which 
the Nazis and their associates employed 
so effectively during the economic war¬ 
fare that preceded the shooting. The use 
of these devices spread from country to 
country, and although we have elimi¬ 
nated the Nazis, we have by no means 
eliminated all the evil work they started. 

Of necessity, new restrictions on inter¬ 
national trade and exchange have been 
added as^ part of the wartime controls. 
Imposed by all countries in recent years, 
including even the United States, the 
United Kingdom, and Canada. As a first 
step toward the revival of trade, there¬ 
fore, it will be necessary to end the eco¬ 
nomic warfare. That is one of the princi¬ 
pal purposes of the Bretton Woods pro¬ 
posals. 

The International Monetary Fund of¬ 
fers a practical means of getting the or¬ 
derly currency arrangements essential 
to a high level of trade. Without the 
fund, the world will move in the direc¬ 
tion of Increased restrictions, toward a 
system of permanent exchange and trade 
controls that is foreign to the American 
way of life. The fund, with its emphasis 
on fair rules of the game, will help to 
create the kind of environment in which 
free enterprise in international trade will 
have unlimited opportunity to expand. 

International trade means doing busi¬ 
ness with other coimtries. No one can do 
much business with countries whose pro¬ 


ductive equipment has been destroyed or 
with countries whose markets and re¬ 
sources are as yet largely undeveloped* 
If we are to have a high level of exports, 
we must be prepared to help in the re¬ 
construction and development of these 
countries. 

The International Bank proposed at 
Bretton Woods will encourage foreign in¬ 
vestment by private investors. Our for¬ 
eign-investment policies under the bank 
will be in sharp contrast to those of the 
1920*s. Many of the loans of the 1920’s 
served no good purpose and had little 
chance of being repaid. The Interna¬ 
tional Bank will encourage private loans 
for sound and productive purposes, for 
the development of rich areas in South 
America and Asia. Such Investments will 
prove beneficial to this country not only 
because they will open new markets for 
automobiles, machinery, manufactures, 
and some of our farm surpluses, but also 
because they will assure American indus¬ 
try of another supply of raw materials 
to fill the gap left in our own resources 
by heavy wartime demands. 

The International Bank will also pro¬ 
vide a means of spreading the risks of 
reconstruction loans made to the war- 
devastated countries. These countries 
must revive their export industries— 
they must be restored to normal func¬ 
tioning before they can become good cus¬ 
tomers for American products, before 
they can carry their own weight in the 
new security organization. 

It cannot be said too often that the ob¬ 
ject of increased foreign trade, on our 
part, is not simply to give our goods away. 
The object is rather to broaden the basis 
of trade, of buying as well as selling, to 
open up to the United States an inex¬ 
haustible supply of raw materials, to 
bring in a more varied assortment of 
consumer goods and services, and to 
make steady, productive Jobs a reality. 

Bretton Woods is an essential part of 
a postwar world that must live together 
in peace and prosperity. It is not a cure- 
all. The Bretton Woods program can be 
only one part of a farseeing policy of 
economic statesmanship on domestic and 
foreign measures that will give business, 
labor, and agriculture confidence in the 
future; that will encourage the people to 
move forward to new and higher levds 
of industrial and agricultural production, 
with fun employment at decent wages, 
and rising standards of living. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, 1 
yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Michigan tMr. Crawford]. 

Mr.* CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, 1 
wish to discuss part of the language 
which appears on pages 8 and 9 of the 
bill. In the first place, the obligation 
of the United States under this proposal 
as best we can see it at the present time 
is $2,750,000,000 for the fund, to be made 
up of $687,500,000 in gold, which is $5 
percent, and $2,062,500,000 in currency, 
giving a total of $2,750,000,000. 

For the bank 20 percent is to be paid 
in or be subject to call as follows: Two 
percent in gold or $634100,000; 18 percent 
in currency, $571,500>000. That is a total 
of $635,000,000. The balance of 80 per¬ 
cent is $2,540,000,000, making a total of 
$3,175,000;000. 


This last figure plus the fund contribu¬ 
tion makes a total of $5,925,000,000. 

Referring to page 8 of the bill we find 
that the Secretary of the Treasury is 
authorized to use—as a matter of fact he 
is directed to use—$1,800,000,000 of the 
fund established some time ago as a 
stabilization fund, and this is to go in 
as a part of our contribution to the 
fund under the Bretton Woods agree¬ 
ment. The balance, $950,000,000—and I 
am still dealing with our contribution 
to the fund—^the Secretary of the Treas¬ 
ury is authorized to pay to the fund. 
You will find that mentioned at the bot¬ 
tom of page 8 of the bill. Then to help 
finance the $950,000,000 which is paid 
to the fund after paying the $1,800,000,- 
000 and the $3,175,000,000 at the bank, 
at the top of page 9 you will find the 
Treasury is authorized to use as a public- 
debt transaction not to exceed $4,125,- 
000,000 of the proceeds of any securities 
hereafter issued under the Second Lib¬ 
erty Loan Act. 

Why does the administration approach 
the problem‘in that way? I do not see 
any other practical way to do it. This 
matter could not be handled through 
the regular channels of appropriations 
satisfactorily. Here we are authorizing 
the Treasury to proceed in this manner 
and I think it is the proper approach. 

On page 9 there is another special fea¬ 
ture in this bill which interests me very 
much. Beginning in line 10 the follow¬ 
ing is stated: 

For the purpose of keeping to a minimum 
the cost to the United States of participation 
in the fund and the bank, the Secretary of 
the Treasury, after paying the subscription 
of the United States to the fund, and any 
part of the subscription of the United States 
to the bank required to be made under 
article H. section 7, of the articles of agree¬ 
ment of the bank, is authorized and directed 
to issue special notes of the United States. 

Which in turn, according to this lan¬ 
guage as I understand it and Interpret it, 
may be exchanged for dollars previously 
paid into the fund by the Treasury, which 
means further the dollars come back to 
you and those special notes remain there 
in the fimd, in the bank you may say, 
as a demand call on us for dollars *as, 
when, and if the management of the fund 
or the bank wishes to have those dollars 
on hand. These special notes do not 
draw int erest. 

Mr. BUFFETT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I yield to the ^- 
tleman from Nebraska. 

Mr. BUFFETT. The gentleman is one 
of the few speakers who is talking about 
what the bill actually does. Maybe he 
can give me some help. The fund pro¬ 
vides that there shall be deflation of 
currency whenever a change is necessary 
to correct a fundamental disequilibrium. 
Can the gentleman tell the Committee 
whether “fundamental disequilibrium” 
is described in the document? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Personally, I do not 
think it is. 

Mr. BUFFETT. Does the gentleman 
think it was described in the testimony 
before the committee? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Not to my satis¬ 
faction. 
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Mr. BUFFETT. Does the gentleman 
think that any other nation ever pre¬ 
sented a statement to us to t^ what 
'^fundamental disequilibrium’* means to 
them? 

Mr. CRAWFOBD. X have not seen 
anything tb.at satisfies me on that, and 
I do not expect to find any definition that 
satisfi es me. 

Mr. BUFFETT. Does the gentleman 
not think that that is a very vital factor 
in this whole propoeltion? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. X think so; at least, 
one of the vital aspects. 

Mr. WOliOOTT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I yield to the gen¬ 
tleman from Michigan. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Personally I do not 
see whether it makes very much differ¬ 
ence what interpretation is placed on 
the term "fundamental disequilibrium.** 
The articles of agreement say that the 
members shall not propose changes in 
parities except to correct a fundamental 
disequilibrium, so regardless of what it 
means it is a limitation upon the defla¬ 
tion of currency. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I should think that 
as we Journey down this unknown road, 
with the human and national and inter¬ 
national problems that will come into 
the picture, plus all of the emotions of 
the various nations involved, and the 
qations’ interests that will be repre¬ 
sented on those boards of governors and 
boards of directors, that definition may 
be brought up and discussed many, many 
hours without anyone ever receiving any 
material satisfaction out of it; in other 
words, you will have to work along and 
do the best you c an. 

Bdr. BUFFETT. Certainly, if the na¬ 
tions of the world are going to get along 
with each other, they are going to have 
to agree on the meaning of "fundamental 
disequilibrium." 

Mr. CRAWFORD. You can hardly 
find any two technicians, whether in 
the medical field or the legal field or the 
accounting field or the economic field 
that agree on terminology. The ques¬ 
tion of terminology, of course, causes 
great difficulty in all of these matters. 
But I have this in mind, that this plan 
will never be very successful any way 
unless the people of the United States 
are willing to export their savings from 
this country to other countries for the 
purpose of rehabilitation and develop¬ 
ment. the creation bf Industries and the 
placing in the hands of the workers of 
the world tools with which to produce 
goods. We have them III this country, 
but they do not have them in other 
countries to any great extent We have 
two and one-half times as many tools in 
the hands of the workers of this country 
as they have in England, and wO'might 
as well forget the comparison wllli\the 
rest of the world. But unless we am 
willing to export our dollars into oth# 
countries to put tools Into the hands ^ 
their workers, X do not believe this plan 
Is going to amount to a whole lot. 

How many bonds or debentures Issued 
by the International Blank do you want 
to buy , Mr. Donseso, d Michigan, Mr. 
Bumxr, of Nebraska, or lilas Sumner, of 
lUinbls? How many bonds do you want 
to buy? How many bonds do you want 


to buy, Mr. Bpsnci, Mr. Browh, Mr, 
PoLoiR,orMf.lX)uc»TON of North Caro* 
Una? That is what this comes down to. 
How many of your dollars do you want to 
export to other countries for them to 
invest? 

If you do not want to purchase those 
debentures, from what source is the 
money to be received? X am now talking 
about the money which creates loans; 
I am not talking about the capital struc¬ 
ture. I have already discussed that. If 
this program is to end with the creation 
of the capital structure, where are we? 

The Securities and Exchange Commis¬ 
sion spdesmen told me that one of the 
principal objectives of this program is to 
export out of the United States dollars 
to be invested in long-term loans in other 
countries, so that those countries may 
be economically developed. If that is 
true, then there is a great selling job 
ahead which somebody is going to have 
to perform to inveigle and tease and in¬ 
duce the people of this country to put 
their funds in these debentures which 
are to be issued and guaranteed by the 
International Credit Bank. To me, that 
is the big issue. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman. I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen¬ 
tleman from California [Mr. Havxnnbr]. 

Mr. HAVENNER. Mr. Chairman, this 
is an occasion when I feel particularly 
proud that I am privileged to be a Mem¬ 
ber of the Congress of the United States. 
Today it is obvious that this House of 
Representatives of the people of America 
will rise to the full measure of its re¬ 
sponsibility to lead the governments of 
all other nations along a practical path 
to the establishment of a just and per¬ 
manent world peace. The passage of this 
bill, which we are about to approve by 
an overwhelming vote, may well be re¬ 
garded by watching peoples everywhere 
as a convincing test of the determination 
of the American people that the high 
purposes for which we have waged this 
global war will not be cast aside when 
final victory is attained. 

The pending measure, known as the 
Bretton Woods bill, offers the first legis¬ 
lative opportunity tar the American Gov¬ 
ernment to demonstrate the sincerity of 
its professed objectives in fighting this 
war. It establi^es a sound, economic 
foundation for a great, over-all struc¬ 
ture of international peace. It is a legal 
pledge to all of the other governments of 
the earth that America will join in un¬ 
derwriting the peace with its great wealth 
and vast financial resources. It is an 
earnest of our intention to abolish eco¬ 
nomic wars, which have always the 
forerunners of military warfare. Only 
through real economic and sbodal co¬ 
operation with all other nations can wc 
hope to achieve a secure and permanent 
peace. That is the high objective of this 
bill. 

Its detailed provisions and the intd* 
cate machinery which it creates lor 
peaceful economic relaticms tttfobgbout 

t world have already been i^ly ex^ 
led by the distoguisbed chafimm 
members of the Banking and Omr* 
Rency Committee. I shall not eHiuppt 
to amplify the convincing pmsentatte 
Xidiicih they have made. But 1 would lipke 
to ^press my profoimd conviction that 


failure to enact this measure would be a 
devastating blow to the hii^ hopes of 
the Ameiioan people, and, Indc^, of 
peoples everywhere, for an endmdng 
peace when tbiacruel war is over. Bo in¬ 
tense is my belief in the truth of this 
statement that X do not hesitate to say 
that the defeat of this measure would 
have social and political repercussions 
' here in America the effect of which I do 
not want even to contemplate. 

I must confess, Mr. Chairman, that in 
recent weeks I have frequently experi¬ 
enced feelings of deep discouragement 
about the progress of the negotiations to 
organise a union of naticms to prevent 
military depredations throughout the 
world. The atmosphere of suspicion and 
mistrust and, at times, active hostility 
which has enveloped these negotiatimis 
has been most depressing. I cannot es¬ 
cape the feeling that ill-considered ut¬ 
terances here in Congress and wide¬ 
spread editorial criticism in the Ameri¬ 
can press concerning the attitude and 
policies of some of the nations we in¬ 
vited to join in these negotiations have 
been largely responsible for this distress¬ 
ing situation. 

I can readily understand the resent¬ 
ment manifested by representatives of 
foreign governments, whom we invited 
to this country to discuss the paramount 
problem of world peace, when they found 
themselves subjected to denunciation 
and abuse from official sources here in 
America and from segments of the 
American press whose freedom we had 
proclaimed we were fighting to preserve. 
And if these negotiations which are be¬ 
ing conducted in my home city of San 
Francisco should not succeed, which God 
forbid, some American officials and a part 
of the American free press could not es¬ 
cape a major share of the responsibility. 

But. Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
assure our visitors from abroad, who 
have come here at our invitation to en¬ 
gage with us in this most important 
undertaking of all history, that although 
we may have honest disagreements 
about policy and procedure in the mak¬ 
ing of the peace, the overwhelming 
sentiment of the American people is for 
the success of this great undertaking. 

Indeed, Mr. Chairman, the people of 
America will not tolerate failure in their 
quest for peace, nor will their sons 
abroad, who have fought and are still 
fighting in many sections of the world to 
win this war to end all wars in the future. 
I shudder to think what form the disap¬ 
pointment and the righteous wrath of 
these fighting men of ours might take if 
they returned home to find that all their 
sacred hopes of a permanent peace, for 
which they have offered their lives, have 
been dissipated by petty quarrels over 
the details of peacemaking and a divi¬ 
sion of the spo^ of war. 

The dictator of ^ European and 
Asiatic war machines, who were respon¬ 
sible for the great world confiict, had no 
respect for anything except military 
power. Their individual ambittoimand 
their philosoi^ of natloiial expansion 
prompted them to attach afi tbnitory 
v^ch they believed they eould oonquer. 
It was their pohey to take whatever they 
could get by force* They eonverled their 
entire poimlattons into reservoirs of 
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trained individuals from which they se¬ 
lected the most efficient for their military 
adventures. They did this with peoples 
who had never known real democracy 
and they dedicated their military ma¬ 
chines to the destruction of democracy 
elsewhere on the earth. 

America, the great exponent of peace 
in the modem world, found herself com¬ 
pelled to adopt much of the military 
technique of these totalitarian war ma¬ 
chines in order to protect herself against 
their threats. But America adopted this 
technique not for the destruction of 
democracy but for its preservation and 
perpetuation. And America by the 
miracle of its productive genius and the 
heroism of its fighting men has over¬ 
thrown the military dictatorships of 
Europe. Surely, after such a tremendous 
achievement, the end must justify the 
means, and the end for which American 
boys have been fighting throughout the 
world of a Just and enduring peace. We 
of the American Congress cannot let 
them down. They would not permit us 
to let them down, nor would the Ameri¬ 
can people. 

So today, I repeat, that I am proud to 
be a Member of the Congress of the 
United States, because the Congress is 
about to pass this first great measure for 
permanent peace by a majority so de¬ 
cisive that it will make a profound im¬ 
pression in all parts of the world. 

RUSSIA’S HRLP 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the balance of the time to the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Patman]. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
plore the statements that are made daily 
on the floor of this House and elsewhere 
about Russia, the statements that are 
calculated to cause troublb or disunity 
between these two great countries. Let 
us not overlook the fact that had it not 
been for the very fine job that Russia has 
done in this war against the interna¬ 
tional desperados who were attempting 
to take charge of the world, by a con¬ 
servative estimate at least 1,000,000 fine 
American soldiers would not be return¬ 
ing safely and soundly to our shores to¬ 
day but would probably be buried in the 
soil of foreign countries. That is how 
valuable Russia's help was to the United 
States of America. So I deplore these 
statements that are made daily that are 
calculated to cause disunity and disrupt 
the fine relations existing between these 
two great countries that have worked 
shoulder to shoulder and together for 
such a fine undertaking, which has been 
successfully accomplished against Ger¬ 
many and Italy. 

BPXARjniAD OF OPFOSITXON 

May I say, too, that I am willing to 
accept as a symbol of the opposition to 
the Bretton Woods proposal the spear¬ 
head often referred to in these days. I 
refer to him only as a symbol. Mr. Leon 
Fraser was mentioned several times by 
our opponents as being the man who 
represented the opposition, the spear¬ 
head of the opposition. Mr. Fraser was a 
great International banker. I shall not 
say anything against Mr. Fraser, because 
he has departed this life, and I refer to 
him only as a symbol, but as a symbol he 


represented, I guess, the biggest bank of 
Its kind In the entire world. 1 do not 
believe that bank had anything in com¬ 
mon with the ordinary banks of our 
country. It was a bank that had only 
1,200 customers. No person could main¬ 
tain a deposit in the bank of less than 
$1,000,000. In other words, every cus¬ 
tomer had to have more than $1,000,000 
on deposit at all times—$1,000,000. If you 
had $500,000, the teller at the bank win¬ 
dow would convince you that they could 
not render you the service that you were 
entitled to receive from that bank, and 
that you should go to another institu¬ 
tion. So that bank is a symbol of the 
spearhead of the opposition to the Bret¬ 
ton Woods proposals. I repeat that the 
principal opposition to these proposals 
comes from an International banking 
ring many of the members of which have 
a selfish, greedy interest in mind in op¬ 
posing these proposals. 

PROGRAM OF INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION 

The Bretton Woods proposals consti¬ 
tute a program for international cooper¬ 
ation. This program for monetary and 
financial cooperation embodies the 
American principle of economic freedom 
in international affairs. Begun under 
the leadership of President Roosevelt, it 
will be completed under the leadership of 
President Truman. 

The Bretton Woods proposals for the 
International Fund and the Internation¬ 
al Bank are an essential part of the over¬ 
all program for a lasting peace. Unless 
we build a sound economic foundation, 
the structure which we create is bound to 
be shaky and unstable. The fund and 
the bank are cornerstones in this eco¬ 
nomic foundation for peace. 

I am proud of the fact that our Gov¬ 
ernment had the foresight to prepare for 
the difficult problems of currency stabil¬ 
ization and reconstruction with which we 
shall be confronted after the war. Back 
in 1941, the Treasury Eiepartment, on the 
Instructions of Secretary Morgenthau, 
began to work on plans for international 
monetary and financial cooperation. 
The plans that were developed were an 
extension of the policy of cooperation 
with friendly governments that Secretary 
Morgenthau began in 1934. 

The preparation and development of 
these proposals are an excellent example 
of the democratic process. The technical 
staffs of the Treasury, the State Depart¬ 
ment, the Federal Reserve Board, the 
Foreign Economic Administration, and 
other agencies worked together to pre¬ 
pare the American proposals for fund 
and bank. A cabinet committee of the 
same agencies met with Secretary Mor¬ 
genthau to give policy direction to the 
technical men and to review their work. 

When the tentative proposal for the 
fund was agreed to by the cabinet group. 
Secretary Morgenthau came before the 
committees of the House and Senate to 
explain its provisions. The proposal was 
published in the newspapers and dis¬ 
cussed with a large number of banking 
and business groups in this country. 
Out of these discussions came some im¬ 
portant suggestions that were included 
in later drafts of thq American pibjposal 
for the fund. Exactly the same pro¬ 
cedure was followed with the proposal 


for the bank. This is an excellent dem¬ 
onstration of the way In which difficult 
problems should be handled in a demo¬ 
cratic country. 

At the same time, the proposals for the 
fund and bank were sent to the United 
Nations for study by their technical 
staffs. For about a year informal dis¬ 
cussions were held at the technical level, 
and as a result many points that might 
have caused disagreement were ironed 
out. As useful suggestions were made, 
they were Included In later revisiona 
This careful preparation explains why 
the Bretton Woods Conference was able 
to complete the drafting of agreements 
for the fund and bank in 3 weeks. 

Despite the difficult problems that 
could have divided the Conference and 
led to irreconcilable differences, all the 
countries represented worked together. 
The American delegation labored un¬ 
ceasingly to mediate the differences that 
arose and to keep the Conference true 
to the course—^the way to International 
monetary and financial cooperation. 

One reason why the American delega¬ 
tion was so successful at the Conference 
was that it was a well-balanced team, 
under the able leadership of Secretary 
Morgenthau. Here was a delegation that 
included high officials of the executive 
departments and the leaders of the 
House and Senate committees concerned 
with monetary and financial problems. 
And this delegation, by all reports, did 
a splendid job in presenting the Ameri¬ 
can point of view and embodying that 
point of view in the final act of the 
Conference. 

This House, without regard to party, 
can be proud of its four Members who 
were on the American delegation—^Hon. 
Brent Spence, Hon. Jesse Wolcott, Hon. 
Chauncey Reeo of Illinois, and Hon. An¬ 
drew Somers. They, together with Sen¬ 
ators Wagner and Tobey, gave the Amer¬ 
ican delegation a thoroughly congres¬ 
sional flavor with real benefit to the work 
of the delegation and the later work of 
Congress. These men, steeped in the 
tradition of Congress, know that progress 
is possible only through agreement and 
they know how to reach agreement 
through compromise. 

One point about the work of the Amer¬ 
ican delegation is wqrth noting. Judge 
Fred Vinson, vice chairman of the Amer¬ 
ican delegation, a former Member of 
this House, testified before the House 
committee that every question was dis¬ 
cussed thoroughly at the American dele¬ 
gation meetings. And on all questions 
the position finally taken by the delega¬ 
tion was agreed unanimously. This is 
a remarkable achievement. It is an in¬ 
dication of the determined leadership of 
the head of the delegation, Secretary 
Morgenthau. It was he who insisted on 
the fullest discussion of all issues, and 
it was he who had faith that out of dis¬ 
cussion would come agreement. 

The House committee held hearings 
over a 9-week period. It had the com¬ 
plete cooperation of the members of the 
State and Treasury Departments. The 
committee was given access to all the 
documents used by the Conference. 

When these hearings began, it was 
said that the Treasury and the State De¬ 
partment didn't wapt the legislatioa on 
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the Bretton Woods agreements otmaged 
even to the dotting of an *1** or 1Siem»ii«* 
ingofa^.’* WeU, I think, the develop¬ 
ments during the hearings showed how 
unfair this charge was. The fact is that 
Secretary Morgenthau was eager to co¬ 
operate with the committee in getting a 
bill that would provide for our member¬ 
ship in the fund and hank, the guidance 
of our representatives through a council 
that would Butaiit reports to Congress, 
and the clarification of the safeguards 
on the use of the resources of the fund 
and bank, 

miO Tl TO 1C«. MOaaBNTKATr 

No discussion of the Bretton Woods 
program would be complete without a 
tribute to the man who is primarily re¬ 
sponsible for this opportunity to build 
a solid economic foundation for world 
peace and world progress. I refer to 
Henry Morgenthau, Jr., the Secretary of 
the United States Treasury. He has 
held that position longer than any other 
person in the history of the United 
States, with one exception: he has done 
more during his Incumbency than any 
other Secretary of the Treasury, with no 
exception. 

The Bretton Woods program for the 
International Bank and Fund is the cul¬ 
mination of the policy of international 
monetary and financial cooperation 
which the Treasury Department inaugu¬ 
rated under Secretary Morgenthau. 

The decade of the 1930's, partly as a 
result of the depression, was a period of 
serious monetary disorder. Countries 
were unable to maintain the value of 
their exchanges and world trade declined 
rapidly. Difficulties were intensified by 
the fact that Germany, girding for a war 
of aggression, inaugurated a virtual eco¬ 
nomic reign of terror, using restrictive 
and discriminatory exchange controls to 
attack established trade relations and to 
obtain a large supply of war materials. 

Secretary Morgenthau realized very 
early that only through Internationa 
cooperation would it be possible to free 
world trade from the mounting volume 
of currency restrictions. 

The fact that in the latter part of the 
1930'$ the exchanges of the Latin-Amer- 
Ican republics were relatively stable is 
largely due to arrangements we made 
with them. 

Secretary Morgenthau's keen aware¬ 
ness of the imminence of war in Europe 
and the possibility it might become 
world-wide, endangering the United 
States, was demonstrated as early as 
1936. In that year the Impending de¬ 
valuation of the French franc held 
treats of grave trouble. Xf the devalua¬ 
tion should have set off a new Interna¬ 
tional-exchange war, the Fren^ eco¬ 
nomic structure might be so weakened 
by riots and strikes that Hitler, even With 
a military machine only half built, wmdd 
have been encoiu*aged to march in, wltii 
the thought that he could take Franca 
with little or no struggle. 

This was part of the reasoning that re¬ 
sulted in the United States, Great Britain, 
and France Joining In the tripartite 
agreement of 1936. The purpose of the 
agreement was to maintain a reasonable 
VeMo between the currencdea of the co¬ 
operating nations. HoHand, Belgium, 


and Switasriaiid j i Jidned tlie mlglna- 
tm of the plan and the members of the 
ao-callad steling bk)e likewise bensltted 
from exidiange stiddUmtlon. 

Xf, at that time, thm had been the 
machinery under which economic and 
poUticai cocmeraUon could have been de- 
vekmed along with this monetary co¬ 
operation, the Axis Powers might well 
have been curbed and this terrible war 
mevented.. Unhappily, there was no 
such msichinery. 

Secretary Morgenthau remained, how¬ 
ever. constant In his knowledge that ec¬ 
onomic cooperaticm must underlie politi¬ 
cal cooperation and must provide a solid 
foundation for any enduring peace. He 
awaited the propitlocis time for bringing 
the peace-loving nations of the world to¬ 
gether and the Bretton Woods Conler- 
eace came as the result of his untiring 
efforts and unflagging zeal. 

Let no one think of the present Secre¬ 
tary of the Treasury as a starry-eyed 
idealist intent upon only distant goals. 
His entire record shows a deep realiza¬ 
tion that his Job is to serve the United 
States of America and its people. 

In the years preceding the outbreak of 
World War n he was outstanding in his 
recognition of the necessity of seeing that 
the United States should be prepared to 
meet any eventualities. 

It was largely due to Secretary Mor¬ 
genthau's Insistence on American pre¬ 
paredness that American aircraft fac¬ 
tories were tooled up, well in advance of 
President Roosevelt's historic plea for 
50,000 airplanes, to assume their obliga¬ 
tions. 

It was largely due to investigations 
launched by the Treasury Department, 
even before Hitler’s attack on Poland, 
that this country knew what critical and 
strategic materials it might require, if 
war should bottle up our customary 
sources of supply, across the Atlantic and 
the Pacific. 

It was largely due to Secretary Mor¬ 
genthau’s personal interest that realistic 
programs of helping China and pan- 
American countries’meet their urgent 
economic problems were launched. But 
for these programs Japan might have 
crushed China In relatively short order 
and Hitler and Mussolini might have 
been able to establish, in our own hemi¬ 
sphere, military bases for wfur against the 
United States. 

Some may say that such reasoning is 
too much in the category of what might 
have been. But there can certainly be no 
disputing the solid evidence of facts and 
figures. 

Let us turn to the matter of war financ¬ 
ing, Secretary Morgenthau's record 
resounds to his credit at every point. Be 
has urged, in one Congress after an¬ 
other, revenue programs designed to ke^ 
the Nation's finances upon a sound basis. 
His advice has not always been followed 
to the letter. It is to his credit that he 
has urged sound financing at all times 
and that he has oimosed such plana as 
the forgiveness of $6400,000,006 of ianw 
due, when income taxes were placed on a 
pay«as-we-go basis. It is unfortunate 
tikit In this matter a past Coiifresi Mied 
tb heed his advice. But hie leadfiriiih> 
Iwbeen preeminent at all tunes. Audit 
la jtato to his careful planning that tba 


gyeat eipanskm in the Psdefui debt has 
been achieved with stable Urtereat ratee ■ 
far lover than Imve ever been adlileved ki 
any pmioua war. Xf you who hear mo 
wlU think back to the 4^-peiWt rate 
whldi prevailed during Worid War I, and 
contrast this with the 1%-pereent rate 
prevaittng today, you wiU need no fur¬ 
ther argument on this point. 

As a result, this country is saving ap¬ 
proximately $4,000,000,000 a year. 

This fact is not merely a tribute to Sec¬ 
retary Morgenthau's war record. It 
comes about as the result of careful 
planning,^, prudent management of the 
Natlon^s .fiscal affairs in time of peace, 
pius intelligent development of new ideas 
for the benefit of the Government and 
its people. 

Arrangements for war financing are a 
case in point. Back in 1035, when United 
States Savings bonds were first offered to 
the public, there was no threat of war. 
But it se«ned to Secretary Morgenthau 
that it would be a good thing for the 
Government to have the national debt 
distributed as widely as possible, and 
that it would be a good thing for the 
people to encourage their thrift, and 
their interest in National Government, as 
its bondholders. 

We called them 'Baby bonds" then. 
But the Baby bonds of 1935 and succeed¬ 
ing years grew Into the Defense bonds 
that enabled this country to finance Its 
preparedness program, and after Decem¬ 
ber 7, 1941, they became the war bonds 
that are held by 85,000,000 Americans 
today. And but for the start that was 
made, long before war clouds hung over 
the world, this Nation would never have 
been able to distribute Its bonds so widely 
or to make effective generally the eco¬ 
nomic safeguards that have been estab¬ 
lished. 

The people of this country recognize 
what has been done and what is being 
done. And their record in oversubscrib¬ 
ing every war loan to date will, I am 
confident, he matched in the Mighty 
Seventh Drive, now In progress. 

The people know Secretary Morgen- 
tbau Is right, not only because they see 
the results of his policies, but because 
they know his philosophy. It is the phil¬ 
osophy of Thomas Jefferson, of Andi'ew 
Jackson, of Abraham Lincoln, of Frank¬ 
lin Roosevelt, of Harry Truman. These 
men knew the people. They trusted the 
reasoned, Informed Judgment of the peo¬ 
ple. And so -does Henry Morgenthau, Jr. 

I hardly need to remind you of the 
pressure that was so evident, early in 
the war, for a system of compulsory sav¬ 
ings. But Secretary Morgenthau was 
adamant upon this issue. He wanted 
people to invest their savings In Ckiveni- 
ment bonds, not under compulsion, but of 
their tree wlU—because they wanted to 
win the war and because United States 
bonds were the world's best and safest 
investment. And Secretary Morgen¬ 
thau's reasoning on Uiis issue is to sig¬ 
nificant of the philosophy guiding all his 
actions that I quote from what he said, 
back In 1941, when he first asked au¬ 
thorization from Congress to bocsiow from 
the general public, through mdkEimse sav¬ 
ings bond campaigii. The Beoriitaxy 
said: 
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Tbm exlstg in the country today an over¬ 
whelming dealre on the part of nearly every 
man, woman and oblld to make aome direct 
and tangible contribution to the national de¬ 
fense. We ought to give them a sense of per¬ 
sonal participation beyond that which comes 
from doing their daily job faithfully and well. 
Every day, letters come to me from people 
who ask *‘What can I do to help?** Our plan 
to offer securities attractive to all classes 
of Investors is an attempt to answer this 
question. I oan think of no other single 
way in which so many people can become 
partners of their Government in facing this 
emergency. 

Some people in this country today are 
seeing another side of Secretary Morgen- 
thau. It is quite In keeping with his 
trust in the people as a whole that he 
should be shocked at the discovery of 
malefactors. It is quite in keeping with. 
his determination to protect the inter¬ 
ests of the millions of men in uniform, 
the 50,000,000 Individual taxpayers and 
the 85,000,000 bondholders that he has 
declared unrelenting war upon the black 
marketeers, the racketeers and the other 
war profiteers who see In this terhble 
conflict only an opportunity to amass 
personal wealth—and dodge their taxes. 

I predict stern justice for these tax 
evaders, because I know the spirit that 
animates Secretary Morgenthau and 1 
know, too, what delight he takes in ad¬ 
ministrative efficiency, in accomplishing 
results, whatever he undertakes. 

It is, perhaps, a long cry from the 
tripartite accord of 1936 to the campaign 
against tax evasion, and some of my 
hearers may say there is little connec¬ 
tion between war-bond campaigns and 
Bretton Woods. But I want to point out 
that the record of a man provides the 
best yardstick to measure his stature. 

I point to the record of Secretary 
Morgenthau because it is an outstand¬ 
ing record. He has foreseen develop¬ 
ments on occasion after occasion. He 
has acted promptly and effectively. He 
saw, long ago, the necessity for a stable 
economic order if the world was to enjoy 
peace. Today we have an opportunity 
to take advantage of his foresight, his 
planning, his wisdom. 

PRINCIPAL OPPOSITION TO PROPOSAL 

In conclusion, may I state I want to 
repeat where the principal opposition to 
these proposals come from. First, the 
international banking ring that has so 
much at stake. The prize is high, the 
stakes are high. There is good reason 
why they should oppose these proposals. 

Another group is represented by mis¬ 
informed people, by iminformed people 
or misguided people, people who have 
not had time or who have not taken the 
trouble to have considered these pro¬ 
posals as they should have been consid¬ 
ered. Honest and sincere, but I believe 
wrong. 

ALL ISOLATIONISTS OPPOSE 

But the third group I am sure is rep¬ 
resented by the isolationists of this coun¬ 
try. The isolationists are opposed to 
them. I do not say that all who oppose 
these proposals are isolationists. I do 
not say that at all. But I do say that 
all isolationists oppose the Bretton 
Woods proposals. 

The vote of this House will be a re¬ 
flection of the will of the people to have 
the United States join with other friend¬ 


ly countries in a practical program for 
international monetary and financial 
cooperation. The vote of this House 
will be an expression of confidence in the 
American delegation, our six congres¬ 
sional colleagues who were members of 
the delegation. The vote of this House 
will be a recognition of the businesslike 
and statesmanlike job done at Bretton 
Woods, to get countries to work together 
in providing an economic basis for a 
lasting peace. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has expired. 

The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., 

SHORT TITLE 

Section 1. This act may be cited as the 
**Bretton Woods Agreements Act.** 

ACCEPTANCE OP MEMBERSHIP 

Bec. 2. The President is hereby authorized 
to accept membership for the United States 
in the International Monetary Fund (here¬ 
inafter referred to as the “fund”), and In 
the International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development (hereinafter referred to as 
the “bank”), provided for by the articles of 
agreement of the fund and the articles of 
agreement of the bank as set forth in the 
final act of the United Nations Monetary and 
Financial Conference dated July 22.1944, and 
deposited In the archives of the Department 
of State. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. Mr. Chair¬ 
man, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mias Bumner of 
Illinois: Page 1, strike out all of section 2 
and insert: 

**The President is hereby authorized to 
accept membership for the United States in 
the International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development (hereinafter referred to as 
the bank) provided for by the articles of 
agreement of the fund and the articles of 
agreement of the bank ag set forth In the 
final act of the United Nations Monetary 
Financial Conference dated July 22,1944, and 
deposited in the archives of the Department 
of State.*’ 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. Mr. Chair¬ 
man, as you know, the amendment you 
have just heard has the effect of pre¬ 
venting the United States Joining the 
International Monetary Fund. 

The opposition to this bill is against 
the Monetary Fund for reasons which we 
have all stated at great length. If any 
Member present does not know them, 
they may be found in the report. 

For my part I have not made a deep 
study of the bank. I do not know of 
any particular reason that I should be 
against the world bank If the fund were 
not in here, but I regard the fund as a 
swindle and a fraud for one reason out¬ 
standing above all others—^that It pro¬ 
motes and finances the very purposes and 
practices it is supposed to correct. As 
a person who has been in the banking 
business, and still is, I cannot conceive 
of anybody wanting to put his capital in 
any kind of a soupd bank and at the 
same time set up some kind of corpora¬ 
tion or fund or monetary agreement, or 
whatever you may call it, which^would 
finance currency depreciation, debt re¬ 
pudiation, and exchange control, and 
ruin the credit of the institution lend¬ 
ing the money-^he sound bank, if it is 
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sound. For this reason I would not vote 
for the bank unless the fund were deleted 
from this bill. 

At the proper time I shall offer a 
motion to recommit embodying this same 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not care to say 
anything further because the subject has 
been thoroughly covered. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, this pro¬ 
posed amendment is not a frontal attack 
on the bill, it is an attack from ambush. 

Under the agreement one of the pre¬ 
requisites to joining the bank is that the 
country must be a member of the fund. 

If you pass this amendment you destroy 
the agreement, you destroy all the work 
we have done. It is in effect an amend¬ 
ment to strike out the enacting clause of 
this bill. 

The first objective of the Bretton 
Woods Conference was the organization 
of the fund; it was the main objective 
of the Conference. In the agreement it 
is provided that in order to become a 
stockholder in the bank one must be a 
member of the fund. Certainly it is ob¬ 
vious to every Member of the House that 
the purpose of this amendment is to de¬ 
stroy this legislation. 

We have debated these matters In the 
committee, and the committee reported 
this bill 23 to 3. It seems to me it is 
imnecessary again to repeat the argu¬ 
ments that have been presented here ^ 
and in the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. This amendment goes to the 
very fundamentals of the proposals, and 
1 ask the Committee to vote down the 
amendment. 

Mr. BARRY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPENCE. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. BARRY. Unless we stabilize world 
currencies, will it not be very uncertain 
as to what kind of interest we get back 
on their bank loans? 

Mr. SPENCE. Of course, that is true; 
and. furthermore, if you strike out the 
fund you strike out the very basis of 
this legislation and make it impossible 
either to have a fund or a bank. It would 
be necessary to have another conference. 

It would be necessary for the conferees 
to again come from the four corners of 
the earth. It would be impossible to get 
them together again. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. Mr. Chair¬ 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPENCE. I yield to the gentle¬ 
woman from Illinois. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. Do not mis¬ 
understand me. I think it is for the best 
interests of the United States to use the 
Export-Import Bank. I would not even 
bother to make a speech against the 
bank; I would have no objection to it ex¬ 
cept for this fund. 

Mr. SPENCE. I do not know what the 
gentlewoman’s ideas are in Introducing 
this amendment, but it scuttles the 
whole thing. 

Mr. GAMBLE. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPENCE. I yield to the gentle¬ 
man from New York. 

Mr. GAMBLE. This amendment was 
offered in the committee and defeated? 

Mr. SPENCE. Yes, by a vote of 22 to 
4, and I think it will be defeated lur about, 
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the same proportionate vote in the Corn- 
mittee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentle man from Kentndqr has expired. 

Mr. BUFFETT. Mr. Chairman. I rise 
in favor of the pending amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, certainly I would not 
attempt to match some of the rabble 
rousing that has come from the lips of 
some supporters of this bill. But I 
would like to call attention to one or two 
reasons why some of us oppose this 
fund. 

In the first place, it is stated that no 
alternative was offered. But what are 
the facts on that subject? On that point 
X Quote a question raised by the gentle¬ 
man from Michigan, the ranking 
minority member, in a speech made in 
Detroit: 

Oovernment and other organised propa¬ 
ganda has locuaed attention on the Bretton 
ViToods program to the exclusion of other 
solutions of the problem. The President in¬ 
structed the American delegation at Bretton 
Woods to accept no other alternative plan. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gen tleman yi eld? 

Mr. BUFFETT. I yield to the gentle¬ 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I think in fairness to 
the gentleman from Michigan who is 
speaking, the gentleman should say that 
that was one of the objections which I 
had enumerated and did not necessarily 
reflect my own attitude and if the gentle¬ 
man will look at that speech he will And 
I enumerated 56 alleged objections to the 
fund and the bank, of which the gentle¬ 
man ha s read one . 

Mr. BUFFETT. That is correct, but 
it reads as I stated. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. As far as I am con¬ 
cerned that has been substantially an¬ 
swered in the debate, in the hearings and 
in the re port. 

Mr. BUFFETT. IDoes the gentleman 
think there was full opportunity for op¬ 
ponents of the plan .to be heard? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Where, at Bretton 
Woods?_ 

Mr. BUFFETT. Any place. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Not at Bretton 
Woods, no. 

Mr. BUFFETT. At any place else? 

Mr. WOLiCOTT. ’Or anywhere else, 
no. If that is the point. I agree with the 
gentlem an. 

Bdr. BUFFETT. That settles the ques¬ 
tion whether or not there has been a 
fair opportunity to present alternative 
plans. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Has Ihe gentleman 
an alte rnative pl an? 

hlr. BUFFETT. I would ttot arrogate 
to myself the expert knowledfe neces¬ 
sary to furnish an alternative fflah, but 
there are alternative methods atapifd^e. 

Mr. WCHiCOTT. Did the genttettm 
offer any alternative plan in the commit- 
tee? _ 

Mr. BUFFETT. No I concede that in 
the committee things moved too fast at 
the end of th6 hearings for any alter¬ 
native plan to receive consideration. Our 
side folded up with a suddenness that 
startled me. 

Vesterday I told the House that there 
are 46 agencies In the United States lend¬ 
ing, spending or giving away, or what¬ 
ever term you want to call it. transferring 


our wealth to other countries abroad. I 
suggested Uiat perhaps this eommMteo 
should find the total amount of those 
commitments. Certainly, a good house¬ 
keeper, a good businessman, a good 
banker—perhaps I should not mention 
bankers because it is a bad word around 
here today, but if anyone had charge 
of my money I would want them to know 
what their total commitments were be¬ 
fore they expended amounts of this 
magnitude. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. Mr. Chair¬ 
man, w ill the gen tleman yitid? 

Mr. BUFFETT. I yield to the gentle¬ 
woman from Illinois. 

Miss I^UMNER of Blinbis. It is a 
good word since it has been approved by 
the Ban kers Asso ciation, we are told. 

Mr. BUFFETT. You were told how 
the independent bankers approved this 
plan. That tnings up an interesting 
method of propaganda that was used. 
The Independent bankers* official was on 
the stand before the committee, and I 
asked him how his group came to a 
decision on this issue. He said. **Well, 
we had a meeting in St. Louis.** I asked. 
**Who appeared before that meeting? 
How did you come to a decision**? He 
said. **We]l. the Treasury sent out a 
man from Washington and he explained 
this plan to us and we talked It over.** 
I asked. “Who appeared as an expert 
from the other side**? He said, **Ob, well, 
we had some of our own directors who 
did not like this plan so much. They 
presented the other side.’* In other 
words his organization got one side of 
this picture, and that is the only side 
they got. the Oovernment viewpoint. 
That is the way that was used so suc¬ 
cessfully in Europe—for a time. Getting 
back to the fund, I quote frexn testimony 
given before the committee by one of 
the economists: 

Mr. Paltx. The problem la briefly thle: We 
ourselvee are very Short o< a great many 
things, espeoiaUy capital goo<U, and it will 
take years to relUl our depleted supplies. The 
point is what we need now is cutting down 
on exports, at least in those goods which ere 
xnoet In demand abroad and at home rather 
than to enhance arttfieiaUy those exports.. 

CoMuima: Mxmbex. Z Uiink that answers It 
very well because It seems to me we are by 
design speolflcally laying a plan here which 
will force the toughest kind of economic regi¬ 
mentation here in our own country. 

I do not want that kind of regimenta¬ 
tion and I do not believe the Members of 
this House should vote for a plan that 
may bring that kind of regimentation. 

The proposed adoption of this scheme 
now would duplicate what history may 
record as the greatest political blunder 
of the twentieth century-^the failure by 
the United States to secure from 
other United Nations appropriate agree¬ 
ments and commitments at the time 
lend-lease and was extended to them. 
The ultimate consequences of that fab- 
lire are impossible to measure. 

If we were realistic about this preb- 
Mm we would find guidance from the 
Statement by the great Prhne Iflnlstef 
^ Great Britain when he came badjk 
Greece a few wedcs ago. m de- 

111# Foreign Secretary remained a di^ 
IcmgWf in Athens than X did. and be wee at 


patmte bring bcoaete the Oieakenttertt^ 
m fast that, now tbatpoUtlDal stability baa 
baan adMeved, a*****^*^ and. peob- 

leina nuwt take flrst place, and tbit the bur¬ 
den and fteponelldUty are iqum the Otesk 
nation, and that tbey saust, on no acoount, 
•tt back and leave tbeaa tasks to foeeigneni. 

The road to stabUlsation is for nations 
to attack their own prbUems. The way 
for me to stabfliae my own flnanoesls to 
pixtmyownhofuseinorder. Thewayfor 
America to help the world Is to start to 
put America*B house in order. When 
Congress has courage enough to get at 
that job. it will be a great day for the 
Amezlcan people. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman. I rise 
In opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I think I should correct 
the statement made by my esteemed col¬ 
league from Nebraska. I have on occa¬ 
sions been very critical of legislative com¬ 
mittees of which X have been a member 
for so-called steam-roUing practices. In 
the years gone by 1 think I have taken 
my lickings on such practices about as 
mifch as anyone. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Mr. Chair¬ 
man. will the gentlenum yield? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I yield to the gentle¬ 
man from Georgia. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. I think the 
gentleman from Nebraska stated before 
the Committee on Rules that we had a 
full and fair hearing all the way through. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. If he did, he was cor¬ 
rect in that particular, because if there 
ever was a biU considered freely and 
openly, with everyone having the right 
to produce the witnesses whom he wished 
to produce and discuss all tiie merits or 
demerits of the bill as he wished to dis¬ 
cuss them, this was surely such a bill. In 
my opinion, the committee hearings in 
respect to this bill ware conducted on as 
high a plane as any hearings in which 
I have ever participated. Surely I, a 
member of the minority party, cannot in 
all fairness to the situation let the state¬ 
ment go unchallenged that this bill was 
steam-rollered through the committee 
In any respect whatever. 

The gentleman from Nebraska has 
called attention to the fact that it is 
possible under the fund agreement to 
flnance a cradle-to-the-grave social 
scheme which Great Britain or some 
other country might adopt. 

Yesterday in discussing the manner in 
which the fund Is protected, I called at¬ 
tention to a great many provisions in the 
fund agreement itself as well as in the 
amendments adopted by the committee 
which protect the fund against its use 
for the purposes mentioned by the gen¬ 
tleman from Nebraska. In particular t 
called attention to the language in sub¬ 
section (i) of section 3 of article V, which 
is as follows: 

The member desiring to purchaee the cur¬ 
rency represents that tt is presently needed 
for making in that currency payment# which 
are conalstent with the i^ovislone of this 
agreement. 

It would not he consistent with the 
provisions and purposes of theagreement 
to use this money for social purposes 

As the gentlemhh fitun Sentveky pas 
very ably pointed out. to the 

amendment offered by the geatlewdinan^ 
from Illinois is in fact striking out all 
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after the enacting clause for the reason 
that article n, section 1, of the bank 
agreement provides that— 

(a) The origixial members of the bank shall 
be those members of the International Mone¬ 
tary Fund which accept membership in the 
bank before the date specUled in article XI, 
section a (e)« 

So If there is no fund in which the 
members may accept membership, then it 
naturally follows there can be no bank. 
If this amendment Is adopted, there is no 
fund, and it follows ipso facto there is no 
bank. It follows, further, of course, that 
the Bretton Woods agreements have been 
destroyed in toto. For that reason, and 
for the reasons that have been given in 
general debate, I urge the Committee to 
defeat the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has expired. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield for a unanimous-con¬ 
sent request? 

Mr. HINSHAW. I yield. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this amendment and all amendments 
thereto close in 5 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, at 
the outset I am going to say to you, so 
that I will not be misunderstood in the 
remarks I have to make, that I intend to 
vote for this bill approving the Bretton 
Woods agreement, as it has been writ¬ 
ten and presented to the committee in 
the form of H. R. 3314. I would like to 
talk with my friend the gentleman from 
Texas IMr. Patman] because he seems 
to think this bill chases the money¬ 
changers out of the temple. At least 
that is what I understood him to say in 
effect on the floor of the House a while 
ago. 

May I say to the gentleman from 
Texas, if he does not already know it, 
that this bill really lets the money¬ 
changers right square into the temple. 
Tha is what it is for. As a matter of 
fact, never before in the history of the 
world, that I know of, has a private loan 
in a foreign country been guaranteed by 
the United States. But under the terms 
of the provisions of this bill, after the 
guarantee of that loan by the Qovern- 
mon:, or central bank, of the country in 
which the loan is made, the International 
Bank in turn can guarantee that loan. 
Now that is a banker’s paradise. That 
is what bankers have been looking for, lo, 
these many years, because there is no 
better security than one which has been 
guaranteed by both the country of its 
origin and by an international bank such 
as the one proposed. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HINSHAW. Yes; I would be glad 
to yield. 

Mr. PATMAN. The gentleman does 
not mean to infer that the United States 
would guarantee the loans in their en¬ 
tirety? The United States Is only one of 


the countries which stands back of the 
loan through the International Bank. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Oh, no; the United 
States only participates in the guarantee 
to the extent of its capital in the bank. 

Mr. PATMAN. And the loan must be 
guaranteed flrst by the central bank of 
the country where the loan is made. 

Mr. HINSHAW. I just said that. That 
is a banker’s paradise if I ever heard of 
one in my life. I say that having been 
earlier in my life engaged in the bank¬ 
ing business, or at least in the securities 
end of it. I have had some experience 
in it. 

Mr. OUTLAND. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HINSHAW. I yield to my col¬ 
league, the gentleman from California. 

Mr. OUTLAND. The gentleman real¬ 
izes also that no guaranty is given by 
the bank until a complete investigation 
is made of the reasons why the loan is 
requested, the purposes for which the 
money is to be used, and only after there 
is a certainty on the part of the bank 
that the loan is a safe one? 

Mr. HINSHAW. Yes; of course it is the 
same process engaged in by any of the 
big international banking houses in New 
York, Chicago, London, Tokyo, Berlin, 
or anywhere else. They all make investi¬ 
gations of these loans, very carefully. 
They all say in their prospectuses to 
their ultimate purchasers that such and 
such is the case, and furthermore, they 
have an'anged to obtain some discount 
on those loans for the purpose of cover¬ 
ing the cost of flotation and distribution 
and for profit. 

Now the only thing that has not been 
mentioned with reference to this bill 
which I think should have been men¬ 
tioned and discussed is. What are you 
going to do about the loans which have 
already been made in some of these 
foreign countries which are in default 
and for which there is no provision for 
payment? I realize that it may be neces¬ 
sary to put some more money into those 
countries in order to build them up so 
they may be able to pay off the loans 
which have already been made. But I see 
no effort on the part of the committee to 
consider that fact. It seems to me they 
might very well consider how much those 
potential borrowing countries, munici¬ 
palities, for example, are already in de¬ 
fault. I am speaking now of the local 
loans. I am not speaking of the Gov¬ 
ernment loans that come under the 
terms of the Johnson Act, but those that 
have heretofore been made which in the 
future will be guaranteed by the Inter¬ 
national Bank. It seems to me they 
should have considered that aspect of it 
and let the public, who have invested in 
those bonds, know whether or not there 
is any intention on the part of the bor¬ 
rowing agencies of those countries to 
repay those moneys. 

I just call those things to your atten¬ 
tion because nobody can tell me that the 
bankers of the United States would be in 
favor of this bill if it chased th4m out of 
the temple. This bill puts them In the 
temple by the front door, and a wide open 
door at that. My friends of the so-cafled 
liberal persuasion, all of whom appear to 
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be for this bill, could not do a better Job 
for the so-called international bankers if 
they tried. 

Mr. Chairman, under authority 
granted to extend my remarks, I include 
the following which is section 4 of article 
in of the articles of agreement of the 
International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development. It speaks for itself. 
Section 4 follows: 

Szc. 4. Conditions on which the bank may 
guarantee or make loans: The bank may 
guarantee, participate in, or make loans to 
any member or any political subdivision 
thereof and any business, industrial, and 
agricultural enterprise in the territories of a 
member, subject to the following conditions: 

(I) When the member In whose territories 
the project is located is not Itself the bor- 
rower, the member or the central bank or 
some comparable agency of thj member 
which Is acceptable to the bank, fully guar¬ 
antees the repayment of the principal and 
the payment of Interest and other charges 
on the loan. 

(II) The bank is satisfied that in the pre¬ 
vailing market conditions the borrower wo*'Id 
be unable otherwise to obtain the loan under 
conditions which in the opinion of the bank 
are reasonable for the borrower. 

(ill) A competent committee, as provided 
for in article V, section 7. has submitted a 
written report recommending the project 
after a careful study of the merits of the pro¬ 
posal. 

(iv) In the opinion of the bank the rate of 
interest and other charges are reasonable and 
such rate, charges and the schedule for re¬ 
payment of principal are appropriate to the 
project. 

(V) In making or guaranteeing a loan, the 
bank shall pay due regard to the prospects 
that the borrower, and, it the borrower is not 
a member, that the guarantor, will be In 
position to meet its obligations under the 
loan; and the bank shall act prudently in 
the interests both of the particular member 
in whose territories the project is located and 
of the membors as a whole. 

(Vi) In guaranteeing a loan made by other 
Investors, the bank receives suitable com¬ 
pensation for Its risk. 

(vll) Loans made or guaranteed by the 
bank shall, except in special circumstances, 
be for the purpose of specific projects of re¬ 
construction or development. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentlewoman from Illinois 
[Miss Sumner 1. 

The question was taken; and on a divi¬ 
sion (.lamanded by Miss Sumner of Illi¬ 
nois and Mr. Thom * there were—ayes 18, 
noes 120. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows; 

APPOINTMENT or GOVERNORS, BSBCUTlVE DIREC¬ 
TORS, AND ALTERNATES 

Sec. 3. (Ji) The President, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, shall 
appoint a governor of the fund who shall 
also servo as a governor of the hank, and 
an executive director of the fund and an 
executive director of the bank. The execu¬ 
tive directors so appointed shall also serve 
as provisional executive directors of the 
fund and the bank for the purposes of the 
respective articles of agreement. The term 
of office for the governor of the fund and 
of the bank shall be 6 years. The term of 
office for the executive directors shall be 2 
years, but the executive directors iball re¬ 
main in office until their successors have 
been ci^polnted. 
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(b) Tbe Fresldant, by and with the tdrloo 

and content at tbe Senate^ ihall ippqtnt an 
alternate for tbe governor at tbe fond who 
thall alto aerve aa alternate icx tbe governor 
of the bank. The PreaUXent, by and with 
the advice and content d the aenate, thall 
appoint an alternate for each of tbe eieou* 
tive dlreotort. The alternate for each ex¬ 
ecutive director aball be appointed from 
among Indivlduala recommended to the 
President by the executive director. The 
terma of oflloe tor altdmataa for the gov¬ 
ernor and tbe executive directora ahall be 
the tame aa the terma epeoilied in aubaeo- 
tion <a) lor the governor and executive di<» 
reotora. ' 

(c) No peraon ahall be entitled to receive 
any aalary or other compensation from the 
TTnited Btatea for serviceB aa a governor, ex¬ 
ecutive director, or alternate. 

Mr. Dfi LACY. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

I ask unanimous consent to revise and 
extend my remarks, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DE LACY. Mr. Chairman. It Is a 
moving experience to listen to these his¬ 
toric debates and to read the solid, work¬ 
manlike report from our Committee on 
Banking and Currency, in support of 
H. R. 3314. Its nonpartisan character 
strikingly revealed In Its submission by 
23 of the committee’s 26 members, the 
report, and the hearings at greater 
length, demonstrate that leaders in all 
parts of American life have troubled to 
Inform themselves on the Bretton Woods 
proposals and have come forward virtu¬ 
ally unanimously in their support. 

1 am pleased to report the widest fa¬ 
vorable response to this legislation from 
the people of my own district. Mr. W. 
B. Greeley, for example, secretary-man¬ 
ager of the West Coast Lumbermen’s As¬ 
sociation wrote: 

Here in the Pacific Northweat, we are all 
anxious to resume trade with China aa aoon 
as possible, both to restore old outlets for 
West coast lumber, pulp, and other products 
and to build up future economic relations 
that should be of benefit to both countries. 
But it is impossible almost to start in this 
direction untU some commercial etahUlty is 
placed over Chinese exchange. Iv«a If it re¬ 
mains terribly depreciated; there must at 
least be some bottom ratio between Chinese 
and American dollars on which trade can be 
conducted—^before trade will get on any hut 
a wildly q;)eculatlve basis. 

Similarly, Mr. Jay Q. Larsen, vice 
president of the Seattle-First National 
Bank, wrote me: 

Certainly we are a part of the world. We 
will be engaged in world oonuneree and trade. 
Without it our position would be extremely 
precarious. If we can contribute to the 
etabiUxatlon of currencies It wUl eertainly 
facilitate such trade and mlnlmlas ^e flaks 
Involved. If in order to do that we must in¬ 
vest some of our national funds and efen 
risk losing some or aU of these funds dwihg 
the period of organiaatlon and experinibd^- 
tlon, I think it is Justified. 

X am Inclined to think that the loan limits 
of the bank are ultra oooservative. z thiuOc 
they could be more generdui and yet remain 
a sound and solvent guaranm of credit, but 
ehould the capital of the bank be loet because 
of failure of such bank to fuflotlon as ah- 
tiolpated. I still think the attempt is worth¬ 
while, Certainly we have spent much more 
than this for the purpose of stabilizing tbe 


Wfxrld poilitieally and eodally, ahd have sao- 
rilloed the lives of many men for this purpoee. 
The coet in dollars is small oompaied to that. 

I heard to the same purpose from 
trade associations, citiBens* associattons, 
several strong labor unions, the Wash¬ 
ington Pension Union, and many other 
organisations and ihformed individuals. 

It is natural, 1 think, that the people 
of the west coast and our evergreen 
Northwest should eagerly welcome action 
to speed the development of a prosper¬ 
ous trade with our neighbors across the 
Pacific Ocean. 

A great share of our postwar employ¬ 
ment and business opportunity must 
come frenn shipping and trade. In the 
Puget Sound area after the war, we will 
need an estimated half a milUon Jobs for 
the skilled hands and brains of the great 
labor force we have assembled to produce 
and transport our share of the weapons 
which are carrying death to Japanese 
Imperialism, 

We are acutely conscious that when 
war production and transport end on the 
coast, what are now our chief industrial 
activities will end, and tens of thousands 
of our people will be unemployed. We 
need, perhaps even more than certain 
parts of the longer established Industrial 
sections of the East, the interim protec¬ 
tion of a national unemployment com¬ 
pensation system, as proposed by Presi¬ 
dent Truman. We need long range de¬ 
velopment programs for our river valleys, 
our irrigable lands, our unmatched hy¬ 
droelectric and untapped mineral re¬ 
sources. We need steel, aluminum, and 
plastic industries, new industries to make 
up for the closing of excess ship and plane 
building facilities, new industries to pro¬ 
duce wealth for the American peofAq and 
American goods tor Chinese, Siberian, 
and Indian markets which our bread and 
butter depends upon opening. 

On this point the committee report, 
page 3, speaks our language: 

The Bretton Woods pro^sm is directly 
related to our domestic objective of provid¬ 
ing Jobs for our workers In Industry and as¬ 
suring fair prloes and markets for our farm¬ 
ers., Although mportM account for a rela¬ 
tively small part of tbe total market for our 
products, they nevertheless can mean the 
difference between prosperity and dspreaslon 
for both agriculture and industry. If we are 
to expand and stabilize the export demand 
for our products, we must remove the cur¬ 
rency restrictions which have been Imposed 
upon International trade in the past and en¬ 
courage an adequate flow of international 
Investment. 

There is no question of the desire and 
need of our North Pacific neighbors, the 
people of Soviet Asia, for American goods. 
Both the late Wendell Willkie and the 
Honorable Secretary of Commerce, Mr. 
Wallace, visited Siberia’s tapdily de¬ 
veloping areas. Both found an amasltig 
frontier sidrit. a great thirst for know¬ 
ledge, a gtrong demand Imr better ma¬ 
chinery and more goods. 

Mr. Wallace reported, June 0,1044: 

X found Amsrioan flour in the Soviet fsr 
east, American aluminum in Soviet 
iaotories, American steel in tniOk and sail- 
imiff repair ah^ Amartcan oompmson and 
meetrioai equipment on Soviet navil v mss ls, 
AMrioan electric shovels in opsn-eiiit coal 
mime. American core drills In copper mines 
of Central Asia, and American trucks snd 


ptansi pevformiiif tteateglB kansportation 
fuhotlox»maiMly|iWMin^ Ifoond 
tha pappls, bolli in pesttloiis at managemant 
and at ths work ba^ei, appreoiatlvf ol ths 
M mnSsred by the united States and other 

China’s 400,0004MK) need everything— 
railways, airports, fiood control and ir- 
rlgaUcm works, power stations, fleets of 
river boats, improved agricultural tech¬ 
niques, fertiliaer, farm machinery, school¬ 
ing, elonentary and technical, small and 
large scale machine tools and shops, 
clothes, houses, trucks—everyUx^, Es¬ 
timates of the productive investments 
that could be made in Oiina vary from 
her Minister of Economic Affairs* 5-year 
$10,000,000,000 reconstruction plan to Dr« 
Staley’s—World Economic Development, 
Montreal, 1644, publication ILO, page 
68 and following pages—more elaborate 
estimate—based upon a projection of the 
rate at which Investment was actually 
made in Japan between 1900 and 1936— 
of one hundred and fifty billion in a 40- 
year program of agricultural and indus¬ 
trial development. 

Yet, China and India, with 39 percent 
of the world’s population, before the war 
had together only 5 percent of inter¬ 
national trade. 

That there Is no natural bar to a 
great, mutually profitable, postwar vol¬ 
ume of trade with Soviet Asia is un¬ 
equivocally stated by Assistant Secretary 
of State, Archibald MacLeish, in a radio 
talk underscored as the State Depart¬ 
ment’s official position by Acting Secre¬ 
tary Grew, in a recent conversation with 
Members of this House. Mr. MacLeish 
said: 

Tbere is no necessary reason * * * in 
the logic of geography, or in the logic of 
economics, or in the logic of national ob¬ 
jectives. why the United States and the 
Soviet Union should ever find themselves in 
conflict with each other, let alone in the 
kind of conflict reckless and irresponsible 
men have begim now to suggest. (Broad¬ 
cast Xiayga. 1946, over NBC.) 

The facilities offered for the mutual 
exchange of goods between the United 
States and Soviet Asia by H. R. 3314 and 
for the safe Investment of surplus Ameri¬ 
can capital will speed the maximum 
realization of the trade from which both 
our nations will profit. 

In all candor, however, it must be 
said that passage of the legislation be¬ 
fore us wiU not of itself immediately 
open China’s vast markets to American 
products. 

We must first smash tbe Japanese 
imperialists. And in China, we must use 
our great influence to end tbe threat 
of civil war between the Chungking dic¬ 
tatorship and tbe northern Communist 
guerrUlas. Neither currency stablUai- 
tion, nor any long or short range develop¬ 
mental program Is possible for China 
or profitable to ourselves, until a stable, 
unified, and demoeratio solution is found 
that will insure a strong, repremtative, 
central Chinese Government and pro¬ 
mote lasting friendship and mutually 
profitable qommette between that po¬ 
tentially great nation, ourselves, the 
Soviet union, and Great tiiitain, all of 
whom must get along tf there Is to be 
peace in Ashi and the Pacifio. 
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Both for the sake of the peace which 
the peoples of the earth are demanding 
and to throw the full strength of the 
Chinese people Into the last phase ^of the 
war against Japan, it Is important that 
our Government renew its pressure for 
the formation of a genuine coalition 
government in China. 

Such a government, dedicated to the 
development of China’s great resources 
and to raising the living standards and 
buying power of its people, and aided by 
the far-sighted currency stabilization 
and developmental funds proposed in 
H. R. 3314, could open the way for us in 
America to manufacture and ship through 
west coast ports and in ships made and 
repaired in west coast yards an almost 
endless line of goods, coming and going, 
leaving the peoples of this continent and 
of Asia with more to eat and wear, more 
secure in their Jobs and on their farms, 
more hopeful for their children’s future. 

By unanimdus consent the pro forma 
amendments* were withdrawn. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

NATIONAL AOVISORT COUNCIL ON INTERNATIONAL 
MONETARY AND FINANCIAL PROBLEMS 

6bc. 4. (a) In order to coordinate the poli¬ 
cies and operations of the representatives of 
the United States on the fund and the bank 
and of all agencies of the Government which 
make or participate In making foreign loans 
or which engage in foreign financial, exchange 
or monetary transactions, there is hereby 
established the National Advisory Council on 
International Monetary and Financial Prob¬ 
lems (hereinafter referred to as the “Coun¬ 
cil”), consisting of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, as Chairman, the Secretary of State, 
the Secretary of Commerce, the Chairman of 
the Board of Governors of the Federal Re¬ 
serve System, and the Chairman of the Board 
of Trustees of the Export-Import Bank of 
Washington. 

(b) (1) The Council, after consultation 
with the representatives of the United States 
on the fund and the bank, shall recommend 
to the President general policy directives for 
the guidance of the representatives of the 
United States on the fund and the bank. 

(2) The Council shall advise and consult 
with the President and the representatives of 
the United States on the fund and the bank 
on major problems arising in the adminis¬ 
tration of the fund and the bank. 

(3) The Council shall coordinate, by con¬ 
sultation or otherwise, so far as is practicable, 
the policies and operations of the representa¬ 
tives of the United States on the fund and 
the bonk, the Export-Import Bank of Wash¬ 
ington and all other agencies of the Govern¬ 
ment to the extent that they make or par¬ 
ticipate in the making of foreign loans or 
engage in foreign financial, exchange or mon¬ 
etary transactions. 

(4) Whenever, under the articles of agree¬ 
ment of the fund or the articles of agreement 
of the bank, ^he approval, consent or agree¬ 
ment of the United States is required before 
an act may be done by the respective Insti¬ 
tutions, the decision as to whether such ap¬ 
proval, consent, or agreement shall be given 
or refused shall (to the extent such decision 
is not prohibited by section 6 of this act) be 
made the Council, under the genml direc¬ 
tion of the President. No governor, execu¬ 
tive director, or alternate representing the 
United States shaU vote In favor of any 
waiver of condition under article V, section 4, 
or in favor of any declaration of the United 
States dollar as a aoatoe ourrency under 
article VZX, section 8, of the artioles of agree¬ 
ment of the fund, without prior approval of 
the Council. 

(5) The Council from time to time, but not 
less frequently that every 9 months, shall 


transmit to the President and to the Con¬ 
gress a report with respect to the participa¬ 
tion Of the United States in the fund and 
the bank. 

(6) The Council shall also transmit to the 
President and to the Congress special reports 
on the operations and policies of the fund 
and the bank, as provide in this paragraph. 
The first report shall be made not later than 
2 years after the establishment of the fund 
and the bank, and a report shall be made 
every 2 years after the making of the first 
report. Each such report shall cover and in¬ 
clude; The extent to which the fund and 
the bank have achieved the purposes for 
which they were established; the extent to 
which the operations and policies of the fund 
and the bank have adhered to. or departed 
from, the general policy directives formu¬ 
lated by the Council, and the Council's rec¬ 
ommendations in connection therewith; the 
extent to which the operations and policies 
of the fund and the bank have been coordi¬ 
nated. and the Council’s recommendations 
In connection therewith; recommendations 
on whether the resources of the fund and 
the bank should be Increased or decreased; 
recommendations as to how the fund and the 
bank may bo made more effective; recom¬ 
mendations on any other necessary or de¬ 
sirable changes Jin the articles of agreement 
of the fund and of the bank or In this act; 
and an over-all appraisal of the extent to 
which the operations and policies of the fund 
and the bank have served, and in the future 
may be. expected to serve, the interests of 
the United States and the world In promot¬ 
ing sound International economic coopera¬ 
tion and ^furthering world security. 

(7) The Council shall make such reports 
and recommendations to the President as he 
may from time to time request, or as the 
Council may consider necessary to more effec¬ 
tively or efficiently accomplish the purposes 
of this act or the purposes lor which the 
Council is created. 

(c) The representatives of the United 
States on the fund and the bank, and the 
Export-Import Bank of Washington (and all 
other agencies of the Government to the 
extent that they make or participate In the 
making of foreign loans or engage in foreign 
financial, exchange, or monetary transac¬ 
tions) shall keep the Council fully Informed 
of their activities and shall provide the Coun¬ 
cil with such further InfQrmatlon or data 
in their possession as the Council may deem 
necessary to the appropriate discharge of Its 
responsibilities under this act. 

Mr. VCX)RHIS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I o3ffer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr, Voobkis of Cali¬ 
fornia: On page 3, line 22, strike out the 
word “and”; and on page 3, line 24, strike 
out the period, insert a comma and. the fol¬ 
lowing: “the chairman and ranking minority 
member of the Banking and Currency Com¬ 
mittee of the House of Representatives and 
the chairman and ranking minority mem¬ 
ber of the Banking and Currency Committee 
of the Senate.” 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I am hoping that perhaps 
the Committee will accept this amend¬ 
ment. I need not point out that it in 
no way affects the Bretton Woods agree¬ 
ment. It only affects this Coimdl which, 
in my judgment, the committee has very 
wisely included in the bill as an agency 
of the Government of the United States 
to consult with and in some instances to 
control the decisions of the American 
governors and members of the executive 
oom^ttees of the fund and the bank. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Mr. Chair¬ 
man, will the gentleman yield. 


Mr. VOORHIS of California, I yield 
to the gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. The gentle¬ 
man ties up the legislative branch with 
the executive department? 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I think 
this question is bigger than the Executive. 
I point out to the gentleman from Geor¬ 
gia that in the committee bill there are 
certain matters which have to be ap¬ 
proved by act of Congress itself, that the 
committee has specifically reserved that 
with regard to some of the more impor¬ 
tant questions. Tam frank to say, Mr. 
Chairman, that it is my general point of 
view that the Congress of the United 
States needs to have a more active part 
in the administration of some of these 
things than has been true in the past. I 
should like to see people who are repre¬ 
sentatives, not only of this body, but of 
the American people sit on the Council 
and participate in the decisions that will 
have to be made under this Bretton 
Woods proposal. 

As 1 said in my speech a while ago, I 
am going to support this bill, but I am 
certainly able to see that the success 
of this whole plan will depend almost 
entirely upon the manner in which it is 
administered and the integrity with 
which that is done. Personally, I think 
it would be altogether proper for these 
Members of Congress from the Commit¬ 
tee on Banking and Currency to be mem¬ 
bers of this council. It is my opinion that 
the American people would approve of 
such action, and I would like to see this 
amendment adopted. 

Mr. OUTLAND. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I yield 
to the gentleman from California. 

Mr. OUTLAND. The gentleman sug¬ 
gests that he would like to see the Coun¬ 
cil further extended to include repre¬ 
sentatives of the American people, if I 
am not misquoting him. Does he not 
believe that the Secretary of the Treas¬ 
ury and the Secretary of State and the 
others appointed are representative of 
the American people? 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I said 
elected representatives of the American 
people, and I feel that the Members of 
Congress on the whole are somewhat 
closer to the people than any other Gov¬ 
ernment official can possibly be. 

Mr. OUTLAND. I think the gentle¬ 
man i$ correct when he states the elected 
Meml^rs of this and the other body are 
closer to the people, but it seems to me 
there are added safeguards elsewhere in 
the bill so that Congress can effectively 
control any action taken by our repre¬ 
sentatives in handling the fund. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. What Is 
the objection to my amendment? What 
is wrong with it? 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VOORHIS Qf California. I yield 
to the gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. GAUiAGHER. Should Members 
of Congress be both judge and jury? 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I think 
in this particular Instance that this 
Council was set up for the puxlpose of 
guiding most important decisions, and 
1 certainly believe that it would be 9 
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constructive and proper thing tor Mem« 
bers of Congress to participate In so do¬ 
ing. 

Mr. PAIMAN. Mr, Chairman* will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr, VOOBHIS ol C^omla. I yield 
to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. PATMAN. Possibly the gentle¬ 
man’s amendment has great merit; I do 
not know. It has not been considered 
by the committee. Under those circum¬ 
stances, does the gentleman not think 
that It would be the better course to pur¬ 
sue to offer a bill along those lines and 
let the committee consider it, because the 
gentleman did not give the committee the 
benefit of hls suggestion and advice, and 
this is entirely new? Does the gentle¬ 
man not think it should be explored some 
before Just offering to change a bill here 
on the floor of the House? 

Mr. VCXJRHIS of California. I will 
say to the gentleman that It seems to 
me it Is a very simple proposal. The 
proposal came to my mind when I read 
the bill as the gentleman’s committee 
reported it, which, as I have said, I think 
Is a very good bill. But it does seem 
to me that this small change wotild 
strenghen the whole picture, and I still 
believe It. 

Mr. PATMAN. Does not the gentle¬ 
man believe it would be a dangerous way 
to leglslate~-to have a thought and then 
offer an amendment? 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. No; not 
at aU. If I felt that way, I would op¬ 
pose every amendment offered here on 
the floor on the basis of that reasoning. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I yield 
to the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. MASON. In view of the fact that 
Congress does have to approve some 
things that are in this set-up, would it 
n^ be wise to have liaison between the 
Congress and the activities of the execu¬ 
tive committee in the shape of these rep¬ 
resentatives of the Committees on Bank¬ 
ing and Currency of both Houses? 

Mr. VOORHIS Of California. It cer¬ 
tainly seems to me so. It seems to me 
we are engaghig in an enterprise of in¬ 
ternational cooperation which is some¬ 
what broader and a great deal bigger. 
In some of its aspects, than the admin¬ 
istration of the executive department of 
our own Government, so l feel differently 
about this matter for that reason. 

Mr.POLGER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I yield 
to the gentleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. FOLGER. Does not the gentle¬ 
man think that this is golte unneces¬ 
sarily far in placing the Mnhbers of 
Congress and the executive oM^s in 
a position of having the same and 
putting upon the chairman and the 
ranking minority Member a burdah lltat 
they should not carry? I call attenkto 
to the fact that the Council from thhO 
to time, but not less frequently thloi 
every 6 months, shall transmit to the 
President and to the Congress a report 
with respect to all of their activities. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Caiifomla has expired. 

m. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
In opposition to the amendment. 


Mr. BROWN of Georgia, Mr. Chair¬ 
man, will the gentleman yitld? 

Mr. SPENCE. I yield to the gentle¬ 
man from Georgia. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Section 93 
of the Constitution of the United States 
reads: 

No Senator or Representative abaU, during 
the time for which he waa eleotad, he ap¬ 
pointed to any oIvU ofllca under the authority 
of the United States, which afaaU have been 
created, or the emoluments whereof ahall 
have been incretaed, during luoh time. 

Mr. SPENCE. I do not know whether 
this is a salary position or not or whether 
it would be considered an office that 
would make It incompatible with the 
office of Member of Congress, but I think 
it would be very ill advised to pass this 
amendment at this time. For 9 weeks 
we considered this bill. Every person 
who considered himself as an expert 
or who had any opinion as to this legis¬ 
lation was invited to appear before the 
committee. This proposal was never 
made. 

The management of the fund and the 
bank is an administrative, not a legisla¬ 
tive matter. The reports that are made 
by the Council will come to the President 
and the Congress. It seems to me that 
the chairman and the ranking minority 
member of the Committee on Banking 
and Currency have enough to do without 
attempting to see that the fund and the 
bank are operated according to law and 
according to the spirit of the legislation 
that has been passed by this Congress. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPENCE. I yield to the gentleman 
from CaUfomia. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I think 
that is the one real Argument against my 
amendment—the amount' of work it 
would give to the chairman and the rank¬ 
ing minority member of the committee. 
I recognise ^t they have heavy burdens, 
Indeed, but I feel that it would add great 
strength to this proposal Just the same. 
That is the reason I offered the amend¬ 
ment. _ 

Mr. SPENCE. As far as the report of 
the operations of the fund and the bank 
is concerned, that will be submitted to 
the President and transmitted to the 
Congress, and the Congress can pass 
upon it in a judicial attitude, without 
bias or without the personal opinions of 
any particular Member of Congress. I 
think it would be a great mistake to 
adopt this amendment under the cir¬ 
cumstances, as there has hem no consid¬ 
eration given to it. We do not know 
what the effect would be, but it certainly 
would make the chairman and the rank¬ 
ing minority member of the Committee 
on Banking and Currency very much less 
efficient than they could be if they (Ed 
not have these additional duties Imposed 
upon them—duties which in themselves 
would pittebly constitute a fuB-tlmelob* 

Mr. THOM. Mr. Chairman, Ml the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPENCE. I yield to the gentls- 
4DMU1 from Ohio. ^ 

Mr. THOM. Isitnot afact UMitlfJbf 
eMrman of the Committee on gtoydrtng 
add Currency served on this cefoneil and 
asidsted in drafting the policies he would 


then go back to the committee to advo¬ 
cate those pbUcies? H9 would lose his 
Independence and would try to control 
the committee to accept the ttiings the 
counc il did. 

Mr. i^PBNCB. I do not know What the 
Implication would be as we have had no 
chance to investigate the effect of this 
amendment. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. If the 
gentleman yill yield further, I certainly 
think we would want the policies to be 
pursued which ^e Congress wanted 
pursued. That is the very dhrpose of my 
amendment. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPENCE. I yield to the gentle¬ 
man from Texas. 

Mr. PATMAN. The question brought 
up by the gentleman from Georgia raises 
this point. The Constitution states that 
no person holding any office under the 
United States shall be a Member of either 
House during his continuance in office. 
It would probably automatically put him 
out of office as a Member of Congress. 

Mr. VOORHIS of CaUfomia. These 
members would be serving in that capa¬ 
city as Members of Congress. It would 
not be an office that they would hold. 

Mr. SPENCE. There is at least a legal 
question that has never been considered. 
I do not know Just what effect the adop¬ 
tion of the amendment would have or 
whether being a member of the Council 
would be Incompatible with being a Mem¬ 
ber of Congress. The question raises a 
doubt in my mind and is certainly worthy 
of investigation and consideration before 
the adoption of any such amendment. 

Mr. PATMAN. Is it not a fact that 
under this bill the Council will transmit 
to the Congress and to the President, 
every 2 years, a report on aU its activi¬ 
ties? 

Mr. FOLGER.' If the gentleman will 
yield, that report will be transmitted not 
less frequently than every 6 months. 

Mr. PATMAN. This is a special re¬ 
port. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from CaUfomia [Mr. Vooitazsl. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

CXSTAIM ACTS MOT TO Bl TAXIM WIIBOOT 
AX7TKOIXSATION 

Ssc. 5. Unless Ck>ngress by law authorises 
such action, neither the PnMklent nor any 
person or agency shall on behalf of the United 
States (a) request or consent to any change 
In the quota of the United SUtee under arti¬ 
cle m, section a. of the artiCleV of agreement 
of the fund: <h) propose or agree to any 
change in the par value of the United States 
dollar undsr article XV, aection 5, or article 
XX, section 4, of the articles of agresment 
of the fund, or a^^ve any general change in 
par ealues under article IV, section 7; (c) 
subscribe to additional shares of stock under 
article H, section 8, of the srtlclsc of agree¬ 
ment of the bank; (d) accept any amand- 
mant under article XVXX of the arti claa of 
agreement of the fund or article VXXI of the 
articles of agreemeiift of the bank; <a) snake 
any loan to the fund or the bank, Vhhm 
Congress by law anttoriaos susb action, no 
goemor or altsmats a^xilntsd 4o rsprsssnt 
the United States Shall vote for an Inorsesa 
of capital stock of the bank under article n, 
section a, of the articles of sgrsmnsnl of the 
bank. 
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Mr. THOM. Mr. Chairman, 1 move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, 1 think this Is a very 
Important section of the bill. This 
morning one of the speakers left the 
implosion that the President of the 
United States on his own authority could 
diunp money into either the bank or the 
fund. Of course that is entirely er¬ 
roneous. For instance, the participation 
of the countries in the fund,is known 
as a quota. The fund agreement says 
“a four-fifths majority of the total vot¬ 
ing power shall be required for any 
change in quotas and no quota shall be 
changed without the consent of the mem¬ 
ber concerned.” 

If it was proposed to change our quota 
the American director or Governor would 
have to go back and consult with the 
advisory council we have set up. Fur¬ 
thermore, this provision of the law says 
specifically that you cannot make any 
loan to the fund or to the bank from the 
Treasury of the United States unless 
Congress by law authorizes such action. 
So you see that any increase in the fund 
or the resources from a monetary stand¬ 
point of either Institution lies within the 
control of the Congress of the United 
States. Therefore, there can be no un¬ 
authorized payment of American money 
into either the fund or the bank. 

The pro forma amendment was with¬ 
drawn. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

PAR VALtTS or UNITBO STATES DOXXAR 

8ic. 6. When the United States la re¬ 
quested by the fund to communicate the par 
value of the United States dollar, such par 
value shall not be communicated as other 
than grains of gold nine-tenths fine. 
dspositorhs 

Sec. 7. Any Federal Reserve bank which is 
requested to do so by the fund or the bank 
shall act as its depository or as its fiscal 
agent, and the Board of Ctovernors of the 
Federal Reserve System shall supervise and 
direct the carrying out of these functions by 
the Federal Reserve banks. 

PAYMENT OF SXTBSCRIFTXONS 

Bsc. 8. (a) Subsection (c) of section 10 of 
the Gold Reserve Act of 1834, as .amended 
(U. S. C., title 31, sec. 822a), is amended to 
read as follows: 

“(c) The Secretary of the Treasury is di¬ 
rected to use $1,800,000,000 of the f\md es¬ 
tablished in this section to pay part of the 
subscription of the United States to the In¬ 
ternational Monetary Fund; and any repay¬ 
ment thereof shall be covered into the Treas¬ 
ury as a mlsceUaneous receipt." 

(b) The Secretary of the Treasury U au¬ 
thorized to pay the balance of $960,000,000 of 
the subsorlptlon of the United States to the 
fund not provided for in subsection (a) and 
to pay the subscription of the United States 
to the bank from time to time when pay¬ 
ments are required to be made to the bank. 
For the purpose of making these payments, 
the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized to 
use as a public-debt transaction not to ex¬ 
ceed $4,126,000,000 of the proceeds of any se¬ 
curities hereafter Issued under the Second 
Liberty Bond Act, as amended, and the pur¬ 
poses for Which securities may be issued un¬ 
der that Act are extended to include such pur¬ 
pose. payment under this subsection of the 
subscription of the United States to the fund 
or the bank and repairments thereof shall be 
treated a* public-debt transactions of the 
United Stotes. 

(e) For the purpose of keeping to a min¬ 
imum the cost to the United States of par¬ 


ticipation in the fund and the bank, the 
Secretary of the Treasury, after paying the 
subscription of the United States to the 
fund, and any part of the subscription of 
the United States to the bank required to be 
made under article XI, section 7 (i), of the 
articles of agreement of the bank, is author¬ 
ized and directed to issue special notes of 
the United States from time to time at par 
and to deliver such notes to the fund and 
the bank in exchange for dollars to the ex¬ 
tent permitted by the respective articles of 
agreement. The special notes provided for 
In this subsection shall be Issued under the 
authority and subject to the provisions of 
the Second Liberty Loan Act. as amended, 

- and the purposes for which securities may be 
Issued under that act ane extended to include 
the purposes for which special notes are au¬ 
thorized and directed to be issued under 
this subsection, but such notes shall bear no 
interest, shall be nonnegotiable, and shall 
be payable on demand of the fund or the 
bank, as the case may be. The face amount 
of special notes issued to the fund under 
the authority of this subsection and out¬ 
standing at any one time shall not exceed 
in the aggregate the amount of the subscrip¬ 
tion of the United States actually paid to 
the fund, and the face amount of such notes 
Issued to the bank and outstanding at any 
one time shall not exceed in the aggregate 
the amount of the subscription of the United 
States actually paid to the bank under ar¬ 
ticle II. section 7 (i). of the articles of agree¬ 
ment of the bank. 

(d) Any payment made to the United 
States by the fund or the bank as a distribu¬ 
tion of net income shall be covered into the 
Treasury as a mlscellaneotis receipt. 

OBTAXNINQ AND PURNX8H1N0 INFORMATION 

Sec. 9. (a) Whenever a request is made by 
the fund to the United States as a member 
to furnish data under article VIII, section 6. 
Of the articles of agreement of the fund, the 
President may, througli any agency he may 
designate, require any person to furnish such 
Information as the President may determine 
to be essential to comply with such request. 
In making such determination the President 
shall seek to collect the information only in 
such detail as Is necessary to comply with 
the request of the fund. No information so 
acquired shall be furnished to the fund in 
such detail that the affairs of any person 
are disclosed. 

(b) In the event any person refuses to 
furnish such information when requested to 
do so, the President, through any designated 
governmental agency, may by subpena re¬ 
quire such person to appear and testify or to 
appear and produce records and other docu¬ 
ments, or both. In case of contumacy by, or 
refusal to obey a subpena served upon any 
such person, the district court for any dis¬ 
trict in which such person is found or resides 
or transacts business, upon application by 
the President or any governmental agency 
designated by him, shall have Jurisdiction 
to issue an order requiring such person to 
appear and give testimony or appear and 
produce records and documents, or both; and 
any failure to obey such order of the court 
may be punished by such court as a con¬ 
tempt thereof. 

(c) It shall be unlawful for any officer or 
employee of the Government, or for any ad¬ 
viser or consultant to the Government, to 
disclose, otherwise than In the course of 
official duty, any information obtained under 
this section, or to use any such information 
for his personal benefit. Whoever violates 
any of the provisions of this subsection shall, 
upon conviction, be fined not more than 
$5,000, or imprisoned for not more than 5 
years, or both. 

(d) The term “person” as used in this 

section means an individual, partnership, 
corporation, or association. * 

Mr. GAMBLE. Mr< Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from New York is recognized for 5 min¬ 
utes. 

Mr. GAMBLE. Mr. Chairman, section 
9 of H. R. 3314, entitled ^Obtaining and 
Furnishing Information,” is a substitute 
for and replaces section 9 of the original 
House bill, H. R. 2211, It Is one of the 
five amendments adopted by the Bank¬ 
ing and Currency Committee, in report¬ 
ing the bill to the House. I offered the 
amendment and it was adopted unani¬ 
mously. 

A provision in the fund agreement 
makes this section necessary. Article 
VIII. section 5, provides that the fund 
may require its members to furnish it 
with such information as it deems neces¬ 
sary for its operations, necessary for the 
effective discharge of the fund’s duties, 
provided that members shall be under 
no obligation to furnish Information in 
such detail that the affairs of individuals 
or corporations are disclosed, and inci¬ 
dentally practically all this information 
is now furnished to the Treasury De¬ 
partment domestically and made public. 

Section 9 of H. R. 2211—the original 
bill—provided, however, a broader re¬ 
quirement, that so long as the United 
States is a member of the fund or of the 
bank the President may require at any 
time In the manner and under the penal¬ 
ties provided in section 6 (b) of the 
Trading With the'Enemy Act, as amend¬ 
ed (U. S. C., title 50, App., sec. 6), the fur¬ 
nishing of (a) any data that may be re¬ 
quested by the fund under article VIII, 
section 5 of the articles of agreement of 
the fund; and (b> any data of the type 
which may be required under section 5 
(b) of the Trading With the Enemy Act, 
as amended, and which in his—the Presi¬ 
dent's—Judgment is essential for the 
guidance of the United States in the par¬ 
ticipation in the fund and the bank, al¬ 
though this latter information was not 
lequired under cither the fund or bank 
agreements. 

I have been very much opposed, as 
were other members of the Banking and 
Currency Committee, as well as a num¬ 
ber of the witnesses who testified before 
it, to section 9 in the original bill as It 
went far beyond providing information 
which the fund agreement may require 
or information which the United States 
agrees to furnish. All that we are re¬ 
quired to furnish is what may be re¬ 
quested by the fund, but under section 9 
of the original bill persons, as herein¬ 
after defined, could be required by the 
President to furnish any information 
which in his Judgment was essential, 
and in order to obtain this information 
the President was authorized to invoke 
the Trading With the Enemy Act—an act 
■for use entirely In wartime or in an 
emergency and the title of the act is a 
wording that is not only offensive and 
repugnant in times of peace, but a 
jnisnomer. 

I am also opposed to carrying over into 
peace extraordinary powers necessary in 
wartime. This bill hopes to aid and 
assist in keeping the world at peace. 
Therefore, no war powers carried over 
into peace should be necessary to enforce 
it. We must terminate all extraordi¬ 
nary war powers as rapidly as possible 
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and I am unalterably opposed to con¬ 
tinuing the wartime powers of the Trad¬ 
ing With the Enemy Act into the peace. 
I am glad the Ckunmittbe on Bsmking 
and Currency and iht repreaentatiyeB of 
the Treasury and State Departments 
agreed with these conclusions and the 
Banking and Currency Committee struck 
out all of section 9 in H. R. 2211 and 
unanimously substituted in its place an 
entirely new section 9 now in the bill 
before you. 

Section 9 now provides as follows: 

<a) Whmmr the fund (the hank has been 
eliminated because there is no similar provi¬ 
sion in ths bank agreement) requests ths 
United States to furnish data under article 
VIZZ, section 6 of the Articles of Agreement to 
the fund, the President may require any per¬ 
son to furnish such information as he deter¬ 
mines to be essential to comply with such re¬ 
quest. but only in such detail as Is necessary 
to comply with the request of the fund. Zn- 
fonnatlon so acquired, however, shall be fur¬ 
nished only so that the affaim of any person 
are not disclosed. 

Subdivision (b) is the enforcement 
provision and instead of prosecution un¬ 
der the Trading With the Enemy Act, 
subdivision (b) provides that the Presi¬ 
dent may by subpena require such per¬ 
son to appear and testify and/or to pro¬ 
duce records and other documents, or 
both. In case of refusal to obey a sub¬ 
pena of a United States district court, 
upon application by the I^esident it shall 
have jurisdiction to issue an order requir¬ 
ing such person to appear and give testi¬ 
mony, produce records, or both, and any 
failure to obey such order of the court 
may be punished by such court under a 
contempt order. 

The committee added a new subdivi¬ 
sion (c) providing that any officer, em¬ 
ployee, adviser, or consultant of the Gov¬ 
ernment who Shan disclose otherwise in 
the course of his official duty any infor¬ 
mation obtained under this section or to 
use any such information for his per¬ 
sonal benefit by sale or otherwise, shall, 
upon conviction, be fined not more than 
$5,000 or imprisoned for not more than 
6 years, or both. 

Subdivision (d) defines the term "‘per- 
son.*' 

I believe the new section 9 of the bill 
ts a great Improvement over section 0 of 
the original bill containing the Trading 
With the Enemy Act and is a much 
needed safeguard of the rights of the 
American people in connection with the 
disclosure of their private affairs and 
business. 1 hope seetioii 9 will be unani¬ 
mously adopted by the committee. 

The pro forma amendment was with¬ 
drawn. 

The Clexk read as follower 

i SIKAMOXAL nUkMeAOTXOMS WITfl f^gBON 
'' oovwKKioBMn xtt mvAinff 

‘ 8so. 10. The act entltied^'An act to prohibit 
financial traiuactiona with any foreljpi gov- 
anunent In default on ita obUgationa tOrtbo 
United States", approved AprU 18.1084 
Oh title 81, eeo. 804a), Is amended by addjl^ 
at the end thereof a new aection to reed to 
follows: 

**Bic. 8. While any foreign government Is a 
member both of the tntemationel Monetary 
Fund and of the International Bank fw Be- 
oonstruetion and Z)evBopm$nt, this act shall 
not apply to the sale or purehase of bonde, 
■eemtltlea, or other ohllgatlofie of such gov- 
ernfiiSfit or any political euhditiaton thereof 


or of any organUntion or aaSodatlon acting 
for or on behalf of euoh govemmeiit or po¬ 
litical aabdivtsion. or to the making of any 
loan to eueh government, political eubdivt- 
elon, organlaation. or aesoelatlon." 

AKfi vDrtns or acrmwa 

Sao. 11. For the puipoee of any action 
which may be brought within the United 
Statee or its Territoriee or posseesjons by or 
•gainst the fund or the bank In accordance 
with the articles of agreement of the fund 
or the articles of agreement of the bank, the 
fund or the hank, as the case may be, shall 
be deemed to be an inhabitant of the Federal 
judicial diatrict In which ita principal office 
in the United States is located, and any such 
action at law or in equity to which either the 
fund or the bank shall be a party shell be 
deemed to arise under the laws of the United 
Statee. and the district courts of the United 
States Shan have original jurisdiction of any 
such action. When either the fund or the 
hank Is a defendant in any such action it 
may, at any time before the trial thereof, re¬ 
move such action from a State court into 
the district court of the United Statm for 
the proper district by following the proce¬ 
dure for removal of causes otherwise provided 
hy law. 

8TATxni, xscMUMxnm, AMD ntzvnjBoia 

Sxc. 12. Hie provisions of article ZX, eec- 
tiona 2 to 9, both inclusive, and the first 
sentence of article vm, section 2 (b), of the 
articles of agreement of the fund, and the 
provisions of article VI. section 6 (1), and 
article vn. sections 2 to 9, Isoth inclusive, of 
the articles of agreement of the bank, shall 
have full force and effect In the United States 
and Its Territories and possessions upon ac¬ 
ceptance of membership by the United States 
in, and the establishment of. the fund and 
the bank, respectively. 

•TABXXASSATION LOAMS ST TBS SANK 

Bxc. 13. The governor and executive direc¬ 
tor of the bank appointed by the United 
States are hereby directed to obtain'promptly 
an official interpretation by the bank as to 
its authority to make or guarantee loans for 
programs of economic reconstruction and 
the reconstruction of monetary systems, in¬ 
cluding long-term stabilization loans. If the 
bank does not Interpret Its powers to Include 
the making or guaranteeing of such loans, 
the governor of the bank representing the 
United States Is hereby directed to propose 
promptly and support an amendment to the 
articles of agreement for the purpose of ex¬ 
plicitly authorising the bank, after consul¬ 
tation with the fund, to make or guarantee 
such loans. The President Is hereby author¬ 
ized and directed to accept an amendment 
to that effect on behalf of the United States. 

STAsnjZATIOM onOtATIOMS ST TBS FOND 

Bso. 14. (a) The governor and executive 
director of the fund appointed by the United 
Statee are hereby directed to Obtain prompt¬ 
ly an official interpretation by tiie fund ae to 
(1) whether its authority to use its resources 
extends beyond current monetary stabiUsa- 
tion operations to afford temporary Se slst a n ce 
to membere in connection with seasonal, 
cyclical, and emergency fluotuatbms in the 
balance of payments of any BMaibar for 
current transactione, and (it) whether tt has 
authority to use its resouicce to |»rovide 
facilities for relief or reconstruction or ‘to 
meet a large or sustained outflow of eapttal 
on the part of any member. 

(b) If the interpretation by the fUnd.an* 
•wers in the aflbrmatlve either of the ques¬ 
tions stated in subsection (a), the governor 
of the fund representing the United fitates 
Js hereby directed to propose pronwUif ^iBd 
.jit(pport an amendment to the arti^ of 
agreement for the purpose of expressly nsga- 
liVtng such intsr^station. Ths FrssUMBt is 
authorised and dirsotsd to ampt an 
gfiiei^ent to that efisot ao, behalf of the 
WM States. 


The CHAHMMAW. Uhder the ni]e» ttie 
Committee rises. 

Aooordmgly the Comaiittee me; nnd 
tiie 8^>enker having resumed the chair, 
Jfir. LsKBaic, Chairman of the Committee 
of .the 'Whole House on the State of 
the Union, reported that that Committee 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H. R. 9314) to provide for the partici- 
pati<m of the United States in the Inter¬ 
national Monetary Fund and the Inter¬ 
national Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development, pursuant to House Resolu¬ 
tion 380 he reported the bill back to the 
Rouse. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does 
the gentlewoman from Illinois rise? 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. To offer a 
motion to recommit, which is at the 
Clerk's desk._ 

The SPEAKER. Is the. gentlewoman 
opposed to the bill? 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. I am. 

The SPEAKER. The gentlewoman 
qualifies. The Clerk will report the mo¬ 
tion. 

The Clerk read, as follows: 

Miss SuMNEt of Illinois moves to recom¬ 
mit the bill to tbe Committee on Banking 
and Currency with Instructions to report the 
bill back to the House forthwith with the 
following amendment: Strike out all after 
the enacting clause and Insert tbe follow¬ 
ing: 

"BBOXT TITLB 

"SscnoN 1. This act may be cited as the 
'Bretton Woods Agreements Act.' 

"ACCXPTAMCS OF MZMBXBSHIF 

"Sec. 2. The President is hereby author¬ 
ized to accept membership for the United 
States In the International Bank for Recon¬ 
struction and Development (hereinafter re¬ 
ferred to as tbe *bank’), provided for by 
the articles of agreement of the bank as 
set forth in the final act of the United Na¬ 
tions Monetary and Finaneiol Conference 
dated July 22, 1944, and deposited in the 
archives of tbe Department of State, except 
that such acceptance sbaU be conditioned 
on tbe establlsbinent in the bank of a cur¬ 
rent exchange transaction department which 
would provide exchange stabUlty for short¬ 
term transactions running not beyond 18 
months. 

"AnPOZMnODfT OF OOVISMOtS, ZXXOUTXVI 
StBSOTOM, AMD AZOSaNAXIS 

"Sic. a. <a) The President, by and with 
the advice and oonsent of the senate, shall 
appoint a governor of the bank and an ex¬ 
ecutive director of tbe bank. The executive 
director eo appointed sbaU also serve as 
provisional executive director of the bank 
for the purpoees of the articles of agree- 
mwit. term of office for ^e govmmor 
of the bank shaU be S years. Ths term of 
oeioe for the executive director shall be 2 
years, but the executive dlreetor shaU re- 
Biain in office tmttl hie suooessor has been 
a|qx>inted. 

"(b) The RMsIdent, by snd with the ad¬ 
vice and oonsent of the fienste, ffiisil; appoint 
an alternate for the gover n or of Ihe bank. 
The President, by and with tbe advida and 
consent of tbe fienate, Shall iqipotnt an al¬ 
ternate lOr the executive director. The al¬ 
ternate Sot tbe executive director ffiiall be 
appointed from among indtvlduali reeom- 
ineadt d to the PeeaMent by the emouttve 
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director. Th6 term* of office for Alternates 
for the governor and the executive director 
shall be the same as the terms specified In 
subsection (a) for the governor and execu¬ 
tive director. 

“(c) No person shall be entitled to receive 
any salary or other compensation from the 
United States for services as a governor* ex¬ 
ecutive director, or alternate. 

“national ADVISORT COUNCIL ON INTBRNATIONAL 
MONBTART AMB TXNANCIAL FROBLEMS 

“Ssc. 4. (a) In order to coordinate the 
policies and operations of the representatives 
of the United States on the bank and of 
all agencies of the Government .which make 
or participate In making foreign loans or 
which engage In foreign financial, exchange, 
or monetary transactions, there Is hereby es¬ 
tablished the National Advisory Council on 
International Monetary and Financial Prob¬ 
lems (hereinafter referred to as the ‘Coun¬ 
cil’) . consisting of the Secretary of the Treas¬ 
ury, as Chairman, the Secretary of State, the 
Secretary of Commerce, the Chairman of the 
Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System, and the Chairman of the Board of 
Trustees of the Export-Import Bank of Wash¬ 
ington. 

“(b) (1) The Council, after consultation 
with the representatives of the United States 
on the bank, shall recommend to the Presi¬ 
dent general policy directives for the guid¬ 
ance of the representatives of the United 
States on the bank. 

“(2) The Council shall advise and consult 
with the President and the representatives 
of the United States on the bank on major 
problems arising In the administration of the 
bank. ^ ^ 

“(3) The Council shall coordinate, by con¬ 
sultation or otherwise, so far as Is practicable, 
the policies and operations of the represent¬ 
atives of the United States on the bank, 
the Export-Import Bank of Washington and 
all other agencies of the Government to the 
extent that they make or participate In the 
making of foreign loans or engage In for¬ 
eign financial, exchange, or monetary trans¬ 
actions. 

“ (4) Whenever, under the articles of agree¬ 
ment of the bank, the approval, consent, or 
agreement of the United States Is required 
before on act may be done by the bank, the 
decision as to whether such approval, con¬ 
sent. or agreement, shall be given or refused 
shall (to the extent such decision is not 
prohibited by sec. 6 of this act) be made 
by the Council, under the general direction 
of the President. 

“(6) The Council from time to time, but 
not less frequently than every 6 months, 
shall transmit to the President and to the 
Congress a report with respect to the par¬ 
ticipation of the United States In the bank. 

“(6) The Council shall also transmit to the 
President and to the Congress special reports 
on the operations and policies of the bank, 
as provided In this paragraph. The first 
report shall be made not later than 2 years 
after the establishment of the bank, and a 
report shall be made every 2 years after the 
making of the first report. Bach such report 
shall cover and Include: The extent to 
which the bank has achieved the purposes 
for which it was established; the extent to 
which the operations and policies of the 
bank have adhered to, or departed from, the 
general policy directives formulated by the 
Council, and the Council's recommendations 
in oonneotlon therewith; recommendations 
on whether the resources of the bank should 
be Increased or decreased; recommendations 
as to how the hank may be made more ef¬ 
fective; recommendations on any other noc- 
eaaary or desirable changes In the articles of 
agreement of the bank or in this act; and 
an over-all appraisal of the extent to which 
the operations and poUclea of the b%nk have 
served, and In the future may be expected 
to serve^ the Intereste of the United States 
and the world In promoting soiud interna¬ 


tional economic cooperation and furthering 
world security. 

“(7) The Council shall make such reports 
and recommendations to the President as 
he may from time to time request, or as the 
Council may consider necessary to more ef¬ 
fectively or efficiently accomplish the pur¬ 
poses of this act or the purposes for which 
the Coxmcll is created. 

“(c) The representatives of the United 
States on the bank, and the Export-Import 
Bank of Washington (and all other agencies 
of the Government to the extent that they 
make or participate In the making of foreign 
loans or engage in foreign financial, ex¬ 
change or monetary transaction) shall keep 
the Council fully informed of their activities 
and shall provide the Council with such 
further information or data In their posses¬ 
sion as the Council may deem necessary to 


The face amount of qpeclal notes Issued to 
the bank and outstanding at any one time 
shall not exceed in the aggregate the amotint 
of the subscription of the United States 
actually paid to the bank under article n, 
section 7 (1), of the articles of agreement of 
the bank. 

“(c) Any payment made to the United 
States by the bank as a distribution of net 
Income shall be covered into the Treasury 
as a miscellaneous receipt. 

“FINANCIAL TRANSACTIONS WITH FORXION 
GOVERNMENTS IN DEFAULT 

“See. 8. The act entitled ‘An act to prohibit 
financial transactions with any foreign gov¬ 
ernment in default on Its obligations to the 
United States,’ approved April 13, 1934 
(U. S. C.. title 31, sec. 804a), Is amended by 
adding at the end thereof a new section to 


the appropriate discharge of its responsl- 
billties under this act. 

“CERTAIN ACTS NOT TO BE TAKEN WmiOUT 
AUTHORIZATION 

“Sec. 8. Unless Congress by law authorizes 
such action, neither the President nor any 
person or agency shall on behalf of the 
United States (a) approve any general 
change In par values under article IV, sec¬ 
tion 7; (b) subscribe to additional shares of 
stock imder article II, section 3. of the 
articles of agreement of the bank; (c) accept 
any amendment under article VIII of the 
articles of agreement of the bank; (d) make 
any loan to the bank. Unless Congress by 
law authorizes such action, no governor or 
alternate appointed to represent the United 
States shall vote for an increase of capital 
stock of the bank tmder article II, section 
2, of the articles of agreement of the bank. 

“DEPOSITORIES 

“Sec. 6 . Any Federal Reserve bank which 
is requested to do so by the bank shaU act 
as its depository or as its fiscal agent, and 
the Board of Governors of the Federal Re¬ 
serve System shall supervise and direct the 
carrying out of these functions by the Federal 
Reserve banks. 

“PAYMENT or SUBSCEIPnONS 

“Sec. 7, (a) The Secretary of the Treasury 
is authorized to pay the subscription of the 
United States to the bank from time to time 
when payments are required to be made to 
the bank. For the purpose of making these 
payments, the Secretary of the Treasury Is 
authorized to ufie as a public-debt trans¬ 
action so much as may be necessary of the 
proceeds of any securities hereafter issued 
under the Second Liberty Bond Act, as 
amended, and the purposes for which secur¬ 
ities may he Issued under that act are ex¬ 
tended to Include such purpose. Payment 
under this subsection of the subsciiptlon 
of the United States to the fund or the bank 
and repayments thereof shall be treated as 
public-debt transactions of the United 
States. 

“(b) For the purpose of keeping to a 
minimum the cost to the United States of 
participation in the bank, the Secretary of 
the Treasury, after paying any part of the 
subscription of the United States to the bank 
required to be made under article n, section 
7 (i), of the articles of agreement of the 
bank, is authorized and directed to issue 
special notes of the United States from time 
to time at par and to deliver such notes to 
the bank in exchange for dollars to the extent 
permitted by the respective articles of agree¬ 
ment. The special notes provided for in 
this subsection shall be Issued imder the au¬ 
thority and subject to-tbe provtslons of the 
Second Liberty Bond Act, as mnended. and 
the purposes for which seourltles may De 
Issued under that act are eoctended to in¬ 
clude the purposes for which special notes 
are authorized and directed to be fesued 
’ under this subsection, but such notes shall 
bear no Interest, shall be nonnegotiabie. aim 
shall be payable on demand of the bank* 


read as follows: 

“ ‘Sec. 3. While any foreign government Is 
a member of the International Bank for Re¬ 
construction and Development, this act shall 
not apply to the sale or purchase of bonds, 
securities, or other obligations of such gov¬ 
ernment or any political subdivision thereof 
or of any organization or association acting 
for or on behalf of such government or po¬ 
litical subdivision, or to the making of jiny 
loan to such government, political subdivi¬ 
sion, organization, or association.* 

“JURISDICTION AND VENUE OF ACTIONS 

“Sec. 9. For the purpose of any action 
which may be brought within the United 
States or Its Territories or possessions by or 
against the bank in accordance with the 
articles of agreement of the bank, the bank 
shall be deemed to be an inhabitant of the 
Federal judicial district In which its principal 
office In the United States la located, and any 
such action at law or in equity to which the 
bank shall be a party shall be deemed to 
arise under the laws of the United States, 
and the district courts of the United Stattss 
shall have original jurisdiction of any such 
action. When the bank is a defendant in 
any such action, it may, at any time before 
the trial thereof, remove such action from a 
State court into the district court of the 
United States for the proper district by fol¬ 
lowing the procedure for removal of causes 
otherwise provided by law. 

“status, immunities, AND PRIVILICIS 

“Sec. 10. The provisions of article VI, sec¬ 
tion 6 (1), and article VII, sections 2 to 9, 
both inclusive, of the articles of agreement 
of the bank shall have full force and effect 
in the United States and Its Territories and 
posseaslons upon acceptance of membership 
by the United States in, and the establish¬ 
ment of, the bank. 

“STABILIZATION LOANS BY THE BANK 

“Sec. 11. The governor and executive d^ 
rector of the bank appointed by the Unlt^ 
States are hereby directed to obtain promptly 
an official Interpretation by the bank as to 
Its authority to make or guarantee loans for 
Srograms of economic reconstruction and tho 
ieci^structlon of monetary systems, includ- 
ing long-term stabilization loans. If the 
Snk does not interpret its powers to in¬ 
clude the making or guar^teelng of euch 
loans the governor of the bank representing 
the united States Is hereby directed to pro- 
nose promptly and support an amendment to 
the articles of agreement for the purpoM of 
explicitly authorizing the bank to maJu or 
Ruarantw such loans. The President Is here¬ 
by authorized and directed to accept an 
Amendment to that effect on behalf of the 
United States.** 

Amend the title so as to read: ‘A bm to 
nrovlde for the participation of the Unltea 
States in the International Bank for Eeeon- 
Btructlon and Development.** 

Miss SUMNER of DUnols (Interrupt¬ 
ing the reading of the motion). 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
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the further reading of the motion to 
recommit he dispensed with. It strikes 
out the fund. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Speaker, reserv¬ 
ing the right to object. I think the effect 
of the motion to recommit ^ould be ex¬ 
plained. 

Miss SUMNER of nUnois. I did ex¬ 
plain it. I said it strikes out the fund. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. That is the same 
amendment the gentlewoman offered in 
the Committee of the Whole. 

Miss SUM NER o f Illinois. Yes. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
the further reading of the motion to re¬ 
commit will be dispensed with, the mo¬ 
tion to be printed in the Ricord. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MCCORMACK. Mr. Speaker. 1 
ask unanimous consent to proceed for 1 
minute. _ 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas¬ 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, hav¬ 
ing stated to the House yesterday that the 
final vote on this bill would occur tomor¬ 
row. Thursday, I ask unanimous consent, 
so that the rights of the gentlewoman 
from Illinois on the motion to recommit 
may be preserved, that further considera¬ 
tion of this bill be postponed until tomor¬ 
row. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to , 
the request of the gentleman from Massa¬ 
chusetts? 

There was no objection. 

HOUR OF MEETXNO TOMORROW 

Mr. McCORAAACK. Mr. Speaker. I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
House adjourns today It adjourn to meet 
at 11 o’clock tomorrow. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Massa¬ 
chusetts? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Speaker, reserv¬ 
ing the right to object, and of course I 
will not. do I understand that when the 
House convenes at 11 o’clock tomorrow 
the first order of business will be the vote 
on the bill we have just been consider¬ 
ing? 

Mr. MoCORMACK. I am glad the 
gentleman asked me that question. Yes; 
the first order of business will be the vote 
on the pend ing bi U. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Massachusetts asks unanimous consent 
that when the House adjourns today it 
adjourn to meet at 11 o’do^ tomorrow. 

Is there objection? * 

There was no objection. 

CORRBOTXON 

The SPEAKER.* Without objecUon. 
the spelling of the word ’Tnlol^lQ^on” 
in line 20 on page 11 of the be 

corrected. 

There was no objection. 

OBMXRAL LEAVE TO ETZEMD ON H. B. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker. I atft 
unanlxnous consent that all Membem 
may have five legislative days In which to 
. revise and extend their remarks on the 
bUl R. R. 3314. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ken¬ 
tucky? 

There was no objection. 


LECilSLATXVB AFSTtOPRUTION 

Mr. SABATH. from the Committee on 
Rules, reported Uie foUovdng luriidleged 
resolution (H. Res. 287. Bept. NO. 6M). 
which was referred to the House Cal«* 
endar and ordered to be printed: 

Re$olvedt That immedlatiUy upon th« 
adoption of this raaolution tbe bUi B. B. 
810Q. making apprc^rlatloni for tbo legUOa- 
tive branch for the fiscal ytue June 

80. 1946. and lor other purposes, with Sen¬ 
ate amendments thereto, and the same it 
hereby taken from the Speaker's table to 
the end that aU Senate amendments be, and 
the same are hereby, agreed to. 

PRINTINO OP ADDITIONAL COPIEB OF 

BEARIN08 ON POSTWAR DISPOSIllON 

OF MERCHANT VESSELS 

Mr. BULWINKLE. Mr. Speaker, from 
the Committee on Printing. 1 report 
(Rept. No. 699) back favorably without 
amendment a privileged resolution (H. 
Con. Res. 62). authorizing the Commit¬ 
tee on the Merchant Marine and Fish¬ 
eries of the House of Representatives to 
have printed for its use additional copies 
of part 1 of the hearings on postwar dis¬ 
position of merchant vessels, held be¬ 
fore said committee during the current 
session, and ask for immediate consid¬ 
eration of the resolution. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows; 

Resolved by the Bouse of Representatives 
{the Senate concurring) ^ That In accordance 
with paragraph 3 of aection 2 of the Printing 
Act. approved March 1. 1007, the Committee 
on the Merchant Marine and Flaberles of 
the Bouse of Representatives he. and is 
hereby, authorized and empowered to have 
printed for its use 760 additional copies of 
part 1 of the bearings on postwar disposition 
of merchant vemels held before said com¬ 
mittee durix^ tbe current session. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the. 
table. 

PROCSBDINOS OF THE LAUNCHZNO OF 

THE U. 8. 8. FR4BKUN D. ROOSKVBLT 

Mr. BULWINKUE. Mr. Speaker, from 
the Coxnxnittee on Printing. I report 
(Rept. No. 700) back favorably without 
amendment a privileged resolution (H. 
Res. 237). providing for the printing as 
a House document the proceedings of the 
launching of the U. 8. 8. Frankltn D, 
Roosevelt, and ask for immediate con¬ 
sideration of the resolution. 

The Clerk read the resolution as fol¬ 
lows: 

Resolved, That the proceedings held at the 
Brooklyn Navy Yard on April 99, 1946. at¬ 
tendant tqxon the laun^tlng of the eireraft 
carrier U. 8. 8. Franklin D. Roosevelt he 
printed, with an Illustration, as a House 
document. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

BMAU. BUSINBBB pomBZLmES IN 
ALASKA 

: Mr. BULWINKLE. Mr. Speaker, from 
^e Committee on Prlntiiig. X report 
'^t. No. 701) bade favorably without 
ipiipnto a privileged resolution CBL 
283). authorighig the pi1ntin8 a 
EniMe document of the pirogrecs wort 
aiut;Nro6pectus of pfogram lor Smiller 
ftonts CorpoiiMon» enttCied ’TBmall 


Buifin^ Possibilities in Alaska,** and ask 
for inunediate consideration of the reso¬ 
lution. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol¬ 
lows; 

Resolved, That the progress report and 
prospectus of program for SmaUer War Plants 
Corj^atlon. entitled ^'Small Business Possi¬ 
bilities in Aiaaka/' be printed with an illus¬ 
tration as a House document. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. WAS1ELEW8KI asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
and to include an editorial from the 
Sunday World-Herald of Omaha. Nebr., 
in which comment is made on a speech 
made by the Honorable James A. Parley 
at Biilwaukee. Wls. 

EXTENSION OF RENEGOTIATION ACT 

Mr. DOUaHTON of North Carolina. 
Mr. Speaker. 1 ask unanimous consent 
that it may be in order at any time next 
week to consider the bill (H. R. 3395) 
to extend through December 31.1945, the 
termination date under the Renegotia¬ 
tion Act. and that there be not to exceed 
2 hours of general debate, one-half of 
the time to be controlled by myself and 
one-half by the ranking minority mem¬ 
ber of the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
tills just simply waives the rule and al¬ 
lows 2 hours general debate? 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North CaroUna. 
That is right. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. When 
Is the bill coming up? 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
Any day that the leadership agrees on 
next week. We will be ready at any time. 
Any day that the gentleman from Mas¬ 
sachusetts [Mr. McCbRMACXl and the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Mabtin] and other Members may agree 
on. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. That 
is satisfactory to the Republican mem¬ 
bers of the Ways and Means Committee? 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
The gentleman from New York [Efr. 
RiiDl has agreed to it as well as other 
Members. _ 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

EXTENSION oy BMAHKS 

Mr. HXN6RAW. Mr. Speaker. Z ask 
unanimous consent to Include in the re¬ 
marks X made in the Committee of the 
Whble today Pertain exceipta from the 
oommittea r eport 

The SPEABER. Xs there oWePtipn to 
the request of the gentleman Iroin 
California? . 

There was no objeetion. 

MoQBBdiQB ASKS XNVSMRIATION OP 0PA 

lir. XioCmBQOa Mr. 

' unanimoitt to-addisis'the y* i* ^ **f 
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fbr 1 sUnute and wife and extend my deretand a rule la necessary In connec- extension op bbicarks 


remarlDi. 

The SFBAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

IdEr. McORSOOE. Mr. Speaker, 1 
view the present sugar and meat short¬ 
age with alarm. If there had been fore¬ 
thought and intelligent management by 
the OOLce of Price Administration in the 
control of both these items, there would 
be a fair distribution now in effect. The 
OPA, which controls meat and sugar, 
and other products, has broken faith 
with the people, and has issued incon¬ 
sistent rules and regulations that hinder 
moductlon and distribution. The OPA 
has made promises and broken them, all 
because, in my opinion, this agency is 
deluged with indlvlduels and theorists 
who have no practical knowledge of the 
subjects they are attempting to admin¬ 
ister. 

The people of the Seventeenth District 
of Ohio, whom I have the honor to repre¬ 
sent, are sacrificing and doing every¬ 
thing within their power to bring the war 
to an early and successful conclusion, 
but they certainly are becoming dis¬ 
gusted—4ind rightfully so—with the 
bungling of the OPA. 

I contact the OPA almost daily in an 
eiiort to aid my constituents, but about 
all the assistance 1 obtain is a promise 
that something will be done. It is be¬ 
yond the stretch of my imagination how 
the officials of the OPA can sit day after 
day and let these difficulties crowd 
around them, and only give theoretical 
replies stating we will have relief. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge a complete in¬ 
vestigation of the OPA and the removal 
of those individuals who are responsible 
for the deplorable activities of this agen¬ 
cy. 1 fully recognize this agency does 
contain some individuals who are very 
capable and who are endeavoring to do a 
good job, but it appears their hands are 
tied by official red tape as they are not 
idven the power to use their own good 
judgment. It is my hope that the new 
Secretary of Agriculture will be of as¬ 
sistance in centralizing the control of 
the food problem, and that prompt ac¬ 
tion will be taken, so that our people wUl 
secure relief and be shown an example of 
good government. 

PBOGRAM FOR TOMORROW 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to pro¬ 
ceed for 1 minute. 

■nie SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas¬ 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Spefdcer, I would like to inquire of the 
msjqri^ leader as to what the program 
will be for tomorrow? 

Mr. MCCORMACK. The first order of 
business tomorrow will be consideration 
of the bill which was before the House 
today. Thereafter, a rule on the legis¬ 
lative approprlatkm bill will be taken up, 
which will mean 1 hour’s debate, after 
whidi there will be a roll caU. After 
that there will be general debate on the 
war agendes appropriation biU. I un- 
XOS-86S 


tion with the war agencies appropriation 
bill which has not been reported as yet, 
but we will proceed with general debate 
on the assumption that a rule will be 
reported. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. The 
war agencies appropriation bill will not 
be in the amendment stage tomorrow? 

If you have not a rule, of course it can¬ 
not be. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Of course not. 1 
do not see any member of that commit¬ 
tee present, but I will take the respon¬ 
sibility as leader of definitely stating that 
amendments will not be considered 
tomorrow. The general debate will 
probably take longer than tomorrow 
anyway. In case general debate con¬ 
cludes tomorrow, I wiU take the respon¬ 
sibility of statixig that amendments to 
the bill will not be considered tomorrow. 

Of course. I am not particularly press¬ 
ing it. All I wanted was a thorough 
understanding. 

Mr. CABE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, if the gentleman will yield, is it 
contemplated, then, completing the war 
agencies bill on Friday? 

Mr. McCORMACK. No; I would not 
want to state that. That Is a matter for 
the committee. So far as general de¬ 
bate is concerned, I leave that to the 
members of the committee to determine. 
I have no knowledge of the time agreed 
upon, if it has been. But I shall expect 
to be governed by the time that the 
members of the subcommittee in charge 
of the bill agree upon. 

ML*. IdARTIN of Bgassachusetts. 
What other legislation will come up this 
Week following the war agencies appro¬ 
priation bill? 

Mr. McCORMACK. There is nothing 
else up this week. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. If 
that is completed, it will end the week’s 
program? 

Mr. McCORMACK. In answer to the 
question asked lay the gentleman from 
South Dakota [Mr. Case], if the biU is 
disposed of by Friday, then, of course, 
we will not meet on Saturday. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Will 
we or will we not meet on Saturday? 

Mr. McCORMACK. We wUl not meet 
on Saturday if the war agencies appro¬ 
priation bill is disposed of by Friday. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. 
Otherwise we will .take it up on Satur¬ 
day? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I would not want 
to be committed to that now except that 
the probabilities are the committee 
would want to dispose of it, in which 
event I feel as though we should meet on 
Saturday. 

PBRMI88ZON TO ADDRB8S THB HOUSE 

' Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker. I 
ask unanimous consent that on tomor¬ 
row, at the conclusion of the legislative 
program of the day and following any 
special orders heretofore entered. I may 
be permitted to address the House for 15 
minutes. _ 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Kan¬ 
sas? * 

There was no objection. 


Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Speaker. 1 
ask unanimous consent to revise and ex¬ 
tend the remarks I made in Committee 
today and include certain excerpts re¬ 
lating to the position of the British on 
the Bretton Woods proposal, and cer¬ 
tain other material relative thereto. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 
Thera was no objection. 

Mr. JX7DD asked and was given per¬ 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Rkcoro in two instances, and Include in 
each a letter. 

Mrs. NORTON asked and was given 
permission to extend her remarks in the 
Record and include an article by Melvina 
Lindsay appearing in today’s Washington 
Post. 

Mr. LINK asked and was given per¬ 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Record. 

Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania (at the 
request of Mr. Hock) was given iiermis- 
sion to extend his remarks in the Rbcobd. 

Mr. KEOGH asked and was given per¬ 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Record in three instances; to include in 
one an address delivered by Charles J, 
Zinn in New York City. May 80; in one 
to include a copy of the report filed by a 
committee of the House in the Thirtieth 
Congress; and in one to include an edi¬ 
torial with respect to the speech deliv¬ 
ered by Mr. Parley on Presidential suc¬ 
cession. 

SURPLUS-PROPBRTy ADJUETIMBNT 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
HouseTor 1 minute and revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn¬ 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, for 
sometime past I have been the recipient 
of numerous complaints regarding the 
difficulties the returning veterans are 
having in obtaining from the Surplus 
Property Disposal Board any preferences 
when they attempt to buy certain items 
that are being disposed of. I am haw)y 
to learn that within the last few days 
the War Surplus Property Board has 
designated the Smaller War Plants Cor- 
p)oratlon to handle this matter as one of 
its duties. It will lmpo.se a very heavy 
task on that Corporation, but I feel sure 
that the veterans will receive better 
treatment and will get the preferences 
that the Congress intended that they 
should have. I look forward to having 
the complaints that we have been receiv-. 
Ing cease. Congress intended that vet¬ 
erans should get preferential treatment, 
and I confidently believe the Smaller 
War Plants Corporation will see to it that 
such a policy will be carried out. 

THE WARSAW OCDVERNMINT 

Mr. DB LACY. Mr. Speaker, I aik 
tmanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise aisd extend my 
remarks, and to include an article from 
PM. 
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The 8PBAKKE. Xs there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DB l^C?. Mr- Speaker, my pur¬ 
pose of rising is to Introduce this article 
and call it to the attention of the Mem¬ 
bers so that they can read it in the Ric- 
OBD. It constitutes a different approach 
to the Polish situation than we have 
heretofore heard and seen. This article 
is written by Mr. Irving Brant, who is a 
journalist, historian, and editor, a for¬ 
mer St. Louis newspaperman and fre¬ 
quent contributor to PM. I believe the 
Members will feel it stii ulating to read 
this statement. 

The article is as follows: 

[from PM of June 3, 1945] 

Tin Waibaw OovnNMsiiT Is Hsu to 8tat—> 

Robsxaks Oaxh u BsxTAnf. XJhxtsd Statis 

aiiXBITAlS POIJS 

(By Irving Brant) 

Wasbinqton, June a.^ln a realietlo ap- 
praleal of the near future in Poland, this one 
fact Btancla out*. The Wamw-Lublln provi¬ 
sional government is going to remain in 
power. 

It will remain in power either as it stands, 
or enlarged under the Yalta agreement. Any 
enlargement of its membership will broaden 
its popular support, but will not alter its 
fundamental policies: friendship with Soviet 
Russia, distribution of land to peasants, in¬ 
dustrial development along socialistic or 
prolabor lines. Also, there will be no let-up 
in the detOTmlnation to keep Pilsudski mili¬ 
tarists. feudal landlords and big businessmen 
out of power. 

Overlooking aU dse, the Polish Govern¬ 
ment and its policies win not be changed 
in an anti-Ruseian direction either by in¬ 
ternal action or by outside intervention or 
Influence, during this formative period, be¬ 
cause they cannot be changed without the 
consent of Soviet Russia. That consent will 
not be given. Soviet leaders look on a friend¬ 
ly Poland—which means also a strong, pros¬ 
perous, antl-Fasoist Poland—as essential to 
Russia’s security and to the future peace of 
Burppe. All the diplomats In the world laid 
end to end—M moet of them ought to be— 
will find that policy stretching out ahead of 
them. 

rxBST MaonsiTT 

B this is true, the first necessity in a ra¬ 
tional AmericaJi policy toward Poland is to 
build on the foundation of the Warsaw- 
Lublin Government. The plain truth is that 
Russia had a choice, and chMe. We have no 
choioe, iinless we want to send 10,000.000 men 
to Cufope to do what Hitler failed to do. 

Busito and Poland have a past of long and 
bitter hostiUty, grounded in ozarist tyranny 
and Sanaoja nationalism, but also turning 
Itolish peasants and Booiallsts against the 
Soviets. There were only two ways, when 
Nad ntreat brought the issue to life, by 
which itussia could secure a friendly govern¬ 
ment in Poland. One was by setting up a 
Communist regime and liquidating the dis¬ 
senters. Ths other, chosen by BtalSn* was to" 
tester a Foliah program of domestio reform 
which would win the support of democratic 
elements, tspecially the land-starved peas¬ 
ants; and to build up Poland's national 
strength and reeourcei at t3m expense of Ger¬ 
many. 

For this purpose Russia sponsored the 
Lublin government, dedicated primarily to 
agrarian reform, eaipecially the splitting up 
Of hiige eitatas, with a leaning alio toward 
sooiailaed industry. It is a nonoommunlstio 
program, conducted by a government which 
liHtUdes 4 Oommunlts among about 90 min¬ 
isters. 


For this purposs also, Rumla gave Bast 
Prussia to Poland—gave it In advance of a 
peace conference, by encouraging the dis¬ 
tribution of German Junker eatatea among 
Polish peasants, and by securing a favorable 
declaration at Yalta. So, too. Russia has 
come doss to a flnal delivery of Silesia to 
Poland, and has approved the Oder-Neisse 
western boundary with apparent finality. 
These tremendous territorial and industrial 
galna oan bs restrained permanently by Po¬ 
land only by means of a firm and lasting 
friendship with Russia. 

The effect of this policy, combined with 
gratitude for liberation from the Naai re¬ 
gime. has been to split the democratic politi¬ 
cal parties of Poland into pro-doviet and 
anti-Soviet elem^ts. Only the big business 
and landlord parties, with their military aides 
or overlords, remain completely Intransigent, 
and individual conservatives have split off 
even from them. The growing pro-Soviet 
parties rebuild leadership and membership in 
Poland. The anti-Soviet elements dwindle 
under a London leadership. 

As an example of what is taking place, 
observe recent changes in the Warsaw gov¬ 
ernment. The chairman of the Polish 
Socialist Party, rescued from a German eon- 
oentration camp, becomes Minister of Justice. 
A Polish newspaper editor, once a Pilsudski 
adherent, is found by the Polish Army which 
is affiliated with the Red army, and. not 
knowing at first whether he will be welcomed 
or shot* becomes Poland's new foreign min¬ 
ister. These things represent, not a shift In 
the policies of the Warsaw government, but 
the conversion of Poles, including tinder- 
ground leaders, to cooperation with Russia. 
Arcinewskl and Mlkolajcsyk do not have to 
come back from London to bring the 
Socialist and Peasant parties into the pro¬ 
visional government. They are there al¬ 
ready, with 10 ministers including the pre¬ 
mier, and with high officials of both parties 
among these ministers. 

Poland's industrialisation works for the 
new regime. A prewar population of 86,000.000 
Pedes, mu'alnians, and White Russians shrinks 
to a purely Polish population of 20,000.000. 
The net reduction of Poles—8.000,000—^Is less 
than the number Hitler murdered. Losing 
agricultural lands in the east and gaining 
both farms and industrial wealth in the west, 
Poland* is the one country of Europe where 
living standards are sure to rise. The War¬ 
saw government and Soviet Russia will get 
the credit, and labor will grow in political 
power. 

Now, with all this in train, what happens 
when Great Britain and the United States 
treat the Warssw-LUbtin government as non¬ 
existent or eeek to change Its character by in¬ 
sisting on the admission of Poles who are 
basically opposed to its program, if not also 
antl-S<Met? 

In the first place, we get nowhere at all, 
because Russia is not going to consent to 
anything of the sort. 

In the second place, we alarm Stalin and 
other Russian leaden with apparent evidence 
that the western democracies are seeking to 
perpetuate the old order in Europe—an order 
synonymous with anti-Soviet intrigue as well 
as the exploitation of peasants and workers. 
The farther this is carried, the farther Rus¬ 
sia will go in countermeasures based on na¬ 
tional security. 

ONLY axLZAarca 

In the third place, we notify Polish peasants 
that Soviet Ruaaia is their -only reliance 
against a loss of their newly won farms. The 
Soviet Union becomes their sole guaranty 
against a return of the London group and 
consequently resurgence of the military- 
landlord autocracy. 

PlnaUy--ond this beoomse more Important 
week by week—we put Russia in the posi¬ 
tion of standing forth •• the only friend of 


PObmd as a nahem* while Britain end. 
lea aseume the role of Polandh antagonleta. 

AU of these resulta are IneritaWe. xegwd- 
lees of whether we are right or wrong in our 
contentions shout the Yalta agreement, or 
in our estimate of the existing PoUrii pro¬ 
visional government. 

Poland has a government. It is function¬ 
ing. It wlU continue to function. The peo¬ 
ple of Poland know and feel it aa their 
' government, the only one in Ndstenee. 
Peasants by the hundred thousand are get¬ 
ting new lands frra it. It will determine 
the future of Silesian Industry. It controls 
and wiU continue to control ths new Polish 
army. 

With this In ndnd. let us put down the 
questions the people of Poland ask, and give 
the answers they must give, as they look 
upon their own affairs and observe the con¬ 
duct of the three great powers. * 

Who liberated Poland from the Naxis? 
Soviet Russia. 

Who gave Bast Prussia to Polandf Soviet 
Russia. 

Who is giving SUesia to Poland? Soviet 
Russia. 

Who advocates the Oder-Neisse line? So¬ 
viet Russia. 

Who wants Poland in the United Nations? 
Soviet Russia. Who keeps her out? The 
United States of America and Great Britain. 

Who wanted Poland at Ban Francisco? 
Soviet Russia. Who kept her out? The 
United States of America and Great Britain. 

The list can be extended Into other fields 
where Polish requests may or may not have 
reached the formal stage. What will be said, 
or what has been said, in response to the 
desire of Poland to be repreeented on Euro¬ 
pean commissions which vitally affect her 
national interests? The answers in every 
case must be the same: 

Polish membership on the Reparations 
Commission: Russia, yes; America and 
Britain, no. 

On the Allied Economic Commission: Rus¬ 
sia. yes; America and Britain, no. 

On the European Coal Commlaslon: Riis- 
sia. yes; America and Britain, no. 

On the European Inland Transportation 
Authority: Russia, yes; America and Britain, 
no. 

If all the experts in the world should set 
out to devise a scheme for throwing Poland 
completely into the arms of Russia, they 
could not find a better one than the means 
used by Great Britain and the United States 
of America to keep her out. Here is one of 
the Jests current today among Poles: 

"They admitted the Ukraine and White 
Russia to San Pranolsoo. What should Po¬ 
land do to get in—become the seventeenth 
Soviet Socialist Republic?" 

It would be understandable If Stalin re¬ 
fused to carry out the Yalta agreement for 
the actual purpose of forcing closer and 
closer relationship between Ruula and Po¬ 
land, and of widening the estrangement be¬ 
tween Poland and the western countries, 
since that is the only possible result of the 
deadlock. But the evidence all points to a 
contrary responsibility. It is tbs British and 
American members of the Moscow eommis- 
sion, not the Russian, who refuse to accept 
the logical, natural, and literal meaning of 
the Yalta agreement and decline to consult 
with Pdes in accordance with its terms. 

The Anglo-American attitude cannot help 
creating a belief in Warsaw and Moscow that 
the Yalta agreement is being deliberately 
sabotaged by Great Britain and the United 
States of America. That certainly is not true 
of President Truman, for the American pcel- 
tion was formulated before he entered the 
White House. Nor was it true of Ptssident 
Roosevelt. Be was not the reluctant one At 
Yalta, and there ie e^e^ indication that the 
tall-to-the-Ohurdbilll4clte policy wee adopted 
without hie approval, poeslbly even wltoout 
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bli knowledgtf moA Mtalnly without a true 
kttowUdge Qt the taete. 

o m a i AL AMDitt' Bota 

That Blr. Ohur^mi's polioy hae taken a 
dletlnetlj aotl-PoUA and perhaps an anti- 
Soviet turn la suneated by the new British 
attltudt toward tne POUah Armj o^ Oeneral 
Anders. That army, recruited tn Ruula, was 
transferred to Persia, Palestine, north Africa, 
and the western front. A large part oi its 
members, at any time, would have gone back 
to Buisla to fl^t for Poland on the home 
front. Anders imprisoned the leaders of that 
movement. Most of the men in It would go 
home now, as cUlvians, if allowed to. 

Until recent weelss. all public discussion 
apd all negotiation concerning the return of 
the Anders army centered on the time and 
manner of demobilization. The Warsaw gov¬ 
ernment was ready to welcome Its members. 
If they would agree to accept the new re¬ 
gime. Polish officers under Anders, perhaps 
unknown to him, asked for contact with 
Russian generals to arrange the return. 

No^. after VS-day. with no more fighting 
to be done, Churchill authorises recruiting 
for Anders' army among Poles freed in Ger¬ 
many. A hundred thousand Poles are to be 
used as part of the British army of occupa¬ 
tion. 

WOB8Z THAW lOeNKOWBKI 

To .realize the Import of this, one must 
know Oeneral Anders. The break between 
Soviet Russia and tbe Polish Govornment-ln- 
exile was made unbridgeable by the appoint¬ 
ment of anti-Soviet Oeneral Sosnkowski as 
Polish commander-in-chief. When one of 
the men responsible for that action was asked 
why he did it, he replied: 

**SoBnkow8ki is not so bad. At least we did 
not appoint an out-and-out Fascist like 
Anders." liSter they did just that, and to¬ 
day Churchill uses this Fascist general as an 
Inetrument of policy in Germany. 

One motive for iise of Anders' army Is to 
release British soldiers for domestic recon¬ 
struction. But nobody seriously seeking an 
understanding with the governments of Po¬ 
land and Russia would wave the black flag 
of fascism In their feces. The provocative 
folly of Churchill's course is revealed by the 
British themselves, In their promise that 
this antl-Sovlet army will not be stationed 
near the Ruseian zone of occupation. 

The United States of America cannot af¬ 
ford to abet such policies, or to be tied up 
with them in any way. President Truman’s 
deciaion to send Harry Hopkins to Moscow 
and Joseph F. Davies to London is a cheering 
augury. It gives reason to hope that he 
is penetrating the realities of the Polish dis¬ 
pute, tbpt he realizes Its true relationship to 
the building of friendly imderstanding 
among the great powers which control the 
future peace of the wofld. 

BXTBN8ION OF RBMARKB 

Mr. PATMAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
RscQuif and include a letter from Hon. 
Marvin Jones, and also certain excerpts 
an d statements. 

Mrs. DOUGLAS of California asked 
and was given permission to extend her 
remarks in the Ricord and Include a 
poem on President Roosevelt. 

Mr. HAVZNNER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Rscoih and include a resolution adopted 
by the San Francisco Labor Council. 
FimkUSXON TO ADDRBBB TRB HOUSS 
Ur. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
on PtidAy next, at the conclusion of the 
legislative program of the day and fol¬ 


lowing any spedid orders heretofore en¬ 
tered, 1 may be permitted to address the 
House for 20 min utes. 

The SPEAJQBR. Zs there objectkm to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

LBAVB OF ABBBNOB 

By unanimous consent, leave of absence 
was granted as follows: 

To Mr. Skatbr (at the request of Mr. 
MxcmRER), indefinitely, on account of 
illness. 

To Mr. HARb (at the request of Mr. 
Tbohas of New Jersey), indefinitely, on 
account of illness. 

To Mr. Brumbatjgr (at the request of 
Mr. Graham) . until June 11, on account 
of death in the family. 

To Mr. Daugrton of Virginia (at the 
request of Mr. Blakd) , for the day, on ac¬ 
count of sickness in the family. 

SENATE ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 

The SPEAKER announced his signa¬ 
ture to enrolled bills of the Senate of 
the following titles: 

S. 392. An act for the relief of Nebraska 
Wesleyan University and Herman Platt; 

S. 633. An act to amend the Criminal Code 
so as to punish anyone injuring *a party, 
witness, or juror on accoimt of his havlnig 
acted as such; and 

S. 889. An act to amend section 47o of the 
National Defense Act of Jime 8, 1916, as 
amended, so as to authorize credit to stu¬ 
dents now or hereafter enrolled In the senior 
division of the Reserve Officers' Training 
Corps for military training received while on 
active duty in tbe Army, Navy, Marine Corps, 
or Coast Guard, or while pursuing a course 
of instruction in tbe Naval Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr. McCORMAGK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 4 o’clock and 46 minutes p. m.), un¬ 
der its previous order, the House ad¬ 
journed until tomorrow. Thursday, June 
7, 1945, at 11 o’clock a. m. 


COMMirrEE HEARINGS 

COICICXTTEZ ON WOBU) WAI VBTIBANS' 
Lmxslatiom 

There will be a meeting of the Com¬ 
mittee on World War Veterans’ Legisla¬ 
tion, in open session, on Thursday, June 
7, 1945, at 10 o’clock. In the committee 
room, 356 Old House Office Building. 

COMMITTZZ ON TKZ JumCXABT 

There will be a public bearing before 
Subcommittee No. 4 of the Committee on 
the Judiciary, beginning at 10 a. m., on 
Monday, June 11,1945, on the bill (R. R. 
2788) to amend title 28 of the Judicial 
Code in regard to the limitation of cer¬ 
tain actions, and for other purposes. 
The hearing will be held in room 346, 
Old House Office Building. 

COMMXmZ ON IKMZQRATION AND 

Natuialzzatzon 

The Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization will hold a public hearing 
at 10:30 a. m., on Tuesday, June 11,1945, 
on H. R. 3263. 


Oomarm on tri Poer Oartcm and Fogy 
Roads 

There will be a meeting of the full 
Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads on Tuesday, June 12, 1946, at 10 
a. m., at which time hearings will be re¬ 
sumed on H. R. 3235, a bill readjusting 
the rates of postage on books. 

COMBOTTZE ON IMICIGEATXON AND 

Natubauzatzon 

The Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization will hold an executive 
hearing at 10:30 a. m., on Thursday, 
June 14, 1945, on H. R. 173, H. R. 1584« 
and H. R. 2256. 

COMMimZ ON TRZ JODIOtABT 

The Committee on the Judiciary has 
scheduled hearings, to begin at 10 a. m., 
on Monday, June 18.1945, on the follow¬ 
ing Joint resolutions: House Joint Reso¬ 
lution 67, to declare the policy of the 
Qovemment of the United States in re¬ 
gard to tide and submerged lands: and 
House Joint Resolution 118, House Joint 
Resolution 119. House Joint Resolution 
122, House Joint Resolution 128, House 
Joint Resolution 124, House Joint Reso¬ 
lution 125, House Joint Resolution 128, 
House Joint Resolution 129, House Joint 
Resolution 130, House Joint Resolution 
134, House Joint Resolution 137, House 
Joint Resolution 138, House Joint Reso¬ 
lution 146, House Joint Resolution 148, 
House Joint Resolution 153, House Joint 
Resolution 172, and House Joint Resolu¬ 
tion 193, entitled “To quiet the titles of 
the respective States and others to lands 
beneath tidewaters and lands beneath 
navigable waters within tbe boundaries 
of such States and to prevent further 
clouding of such titles.” The hearings 
will be held in the Judiciary Committee 
room, 846 House Office Building. 


EXE C U T IVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 

534. Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, 
a letter from the Acting Secretary of 
the Navy, transmitting a draft of a pro¬ 
posed bill to authorize the Secretary of 
the Navy to convey Casa Dorinda es¬ 
tate in Santa Barbara County, Calif., to 
Robert Woods Bliss and Mildred B. Bliss, 
was taken from the Speaker’s table and 
referred to the Committee on Naval Af¬ 
fairs. 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBUO 
btt.ta and RBBOLUTIONB 

Under clause 2 of rule XHI, reports of 
comnuttees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. COCHRAN: Committee on Accounts. 
House Resolution 286. Resolution providing 
for the expenses of conducting the etudy 
and investigation authorized by House Rez^ 
olution 256 of the Seventy-ninth Congrezs, 
a resolution authorizing the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors to Investigate certain 
shores and beaches to protect the shoree of 
the United Statee; without amendment 
(Kept. No. 689). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. COCHRAN: Committee on Aoqounts. 
House Resolution 286. Resolution providing 
for the expenses of conducting w study 
and investigation authorized by House Reso¬ 
lution 236 of tbe Seventy-ninth Ocngreee, a 
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retoltttlon dlreettag die Cksnm^tM on th» 
TtoritoriM to ttudy nnd Inttitl^to wloui 
quittiont and prottltmt of AlUka and Ha¬ 
waii; without amendmimt (Rapt. Mo. 600). 
Ralarrad to th a Hooaa Oalandar. 

Ifr. OOOBBAN: Conunlttaa on Aooounta. 
Bouaa Raiolution 383. Baaolutlon granting 6 
inontha* aalaiy and $860 funaral aipaniaa to 
Rtttahath IfUlaid, wife of WUUaxa O. Millard, 
lata an amployaa of tha Bouaa: without 
amandmant (Rapt. No. 001). Bafarrad to tha 
BouM Oalandar. 

Mr. OAMMOM of Miaioun:.Oommlttaa on 
Approfiriatlona. Bouaa Joint Baaolutlon 318. 
Joint raaolution rnaktog a aupplamantal ap¬ 
propriation for tha flaoal year andlng Jtma 
80^ 1948, for tha Ohildran*a Buraau, Depart- 
mant of Labor, and for othar purpoaea; with¬ 
out amandmant (Rapt. No. 698). Rafarred 
to tha Oommlttaa of tha Whola Bouaa on 
tha 8tata of the Union. 

Mr. AMDBR80N of Oallfomla: Oommlttaa 
on Natal Aftaira. a.R.dl98. A bill to permit 
waiting of tha bonda of Naty mall olarka 
and aaalatant Naty mall olarka, and for other 
purpoaea; without amendment (Rapt. No. 
6M). Referred to the Oommlttaa of tha 
Whola Bouaa on the State of the Union. 

Mr. ZZAO: Oommittee on Natal Affaira. 
B.R. 8869. A bUl further amending the part 
of the act entitled “An act making appro- 
priationa for the natal aertloe for tha llaeal 
year ending June 80, 1981, and for othar 
purpoaea," approted June 4,1930, aa amended, 
relating to the oonaertatlon, care, ouatody, 
protection, and operation of the natal petro¬ 
leum and oll-abale raaertea: with amend¬ 
ment (Rept. No. 694). Referred to the Oom¬ 
mittee of the Whcde Bouae on tha State 
at the U nion. 

Mra. SMITH of Maine: Oommlttaa on Natal 
Affaira. H. B. 8887. A bill to authorise the 
attendance of t he M ai i ne pt nd at the na¬ 
tional encampment of the Grand Army of 
the Republic to be held at Oolumbua, Ohio, 
September 10 to 14. indualte, 1946: without 
amendment (Rept. No. 690). Referred to tha 
Oommlttaa of the Whole Bouae on tha State 
of tha union. 

Mr. BmOLLMR: Cammittea on Naval Af¬ 
fairs. U. R. 8840. A bill to provide for pay 
and allowancea and traxuportation and aub- 
aiatanoe of personnel disdiargad or released 
from tha Navy, Marine Corps, and Coast 
Guard because of under age at tha time at 
onllatment, and for other purpoeas; with¬ 
out amendment (Rept. No. 696). Referred to 
tha Committee of tha Whole House on tha 
state of the Union. 

Mr. MAY: Oommittee on MlUtary Affairs. 
H. R. 716. A bill to provide tha transfer by 
the Secretary of War of the Rosaburg Rifle 
Rmige, Douglas County, Oreg., to the Defense 
Plant Corporation, and for other purpoaea; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 697). Re¬ 
ferred to the Commltt^ of the Whole Bouse 
on the State of the Union. 

Mr. 8ABATH: Oommittee on Rules. Bouae 
Resolution 887. Resolution providing for the 
consideration of B. R. 8109, making •appro¬ 
priations for tha leglalatlve branch lor tha 
flaoal year ending June 80,1946, and for other 
purposes; without amendment (Rept. No. 
698). Referred to the Bouse Ca le nda r . 

Mr. BULWINKLE: Oommtttea on Print¬ 
ing. House Concurrent R aaolu tto s 68. Con¬ 
current resolution authorlglng the Commit¬ 
tee on the Marohant Marina im of 

the Bouaa of Rapresantatives to hSfa printed 


for its Ww idditioiml ooplae of part 1 qt t[l» 
hearings on postwar dia^tion of meMhant 
vassals, h4hi btfora said oominittaa during 
the currmit saaalon; without amendment 
(Rapt. Nm 689). Referred to th4 Bouse 
Calcar._ 

Mr. BULWpoOJi: Committee on Printing. 
House Resolution 887. Resolution providlx^ 
for tha printing as a Bouse document the 
proceedings of ths launching of the U. 8. 8. 
Franklin D. Rootemlf; without amendment 
(Baiit. No. WOV Botomd to th, Houm CM* 
endar. 

Mr. BULWXNBUB: Committee on Printing. 
Bouse Resolution 388. Resolution authoris¬ 
ing tha printing aa a Bouaa document of tha 
prograea report and prospaotua of program 
for Smaller War Plants Corporation, antitlsd 
“SmaUer Businsss Possibilltlas in Alaska"; 
without amandmant (Bapt. No. 701). Ra- 
farrad to tha Bouaa Calendar. 


PUBUO BILLS AND R880LUTX0N8 

Under clause 8 of rule TOSH public bills 
and resolutions were Introduced and sev¬ 
erally referred as follows: 

By Mr. JAGBSON: 

B.B.S893. A bin to improve aalary and 
wage adminiatration in tha Federal aarvioa; 
to provide pay for overtime and for night 
and holiday work; to amend tha Claaalflca- 
tlon Act of 1838, aa amended; to bring about 
a reduction in Federal personnel and to aa- 
tabllsh •personnel caillnga for Federal de- 
partmanta and aganoiaa; to require a quar¬ 
terly analysis of Federal employment; and 
for other pixrposas; to the Commlttaa on tha 
CivU Sarvloa. 

By Mr. PATMAN: 

H. B. 3894. A biU to amend aactlon 6 of tha 
Fay Raadjuatmant Act of 1948, relating to an 
allowance for rental of quartara; to tha Oom- 
mlttaa on MlUtary Affaira. 

By Mr. DOUQHTON of North Carolina; 

a. B. 8396. A bill to extend through De- 
oamber 81, 1945, tha termination data under 
tha Renegotiation Act; to the Oommlttaa on 
Ways and Meant. 


FBIVATB BILLB AND BI8OLUT10M8 

UBder clause 1 of rule xxn, private 
bills and resdlutioDa were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr, at Eanaaa; 

B. R. 889e. A bUl authorizing the Secretary 
at the Interior to caxical tha fee patents 
heretofore iaauad on two Potawatoml Indian 
aUotmants; to the Oommittee on Indian Af¬ 
faire. 

By Mr. DOUCa g TOW of North Carolina! 

H.B.3897. A bm for tha raUef of Claude 
8. Orouae; to tha Committee on Clalma. 

By Mr. TZBBOTT: 

B.R.8888. A biU granting a pension to 
Mary Murphy; to tha Oommlttaa on Invalid 
Panaions. 

By Mr. WOODHOUBi: 

H.R. 8899, A bUl for the rbUaf of PhUlbert 
L. Bergeron and Mra ^Alfred Quiet; to ths 
Committee on Claims* 

B.R.a4(K). A bin for the relief of Herbert 
W. Bogara; to tha Oominittaa on Claims. 

H.B. 8401. A biu for ths relief of Mrs. Hat¬ 
tie Main Babcock, Mr, Ohastar N. M$in, Mr. 
and Mfs. Bsrl Norman; to tha Commlttaa on 
Clalmi. 


PBSmXBMIr' 

tJndar daum 1 of rule XXtt, pmilMi 
and papers wmw lidd on tfm Clgilf’g de$k 
ittdMerredai follows: ' 

876. By Mr. MfftM of 

Banna and 37 othSTidtlaani $f St. Louie, Mo;* 
protaeting agatnsjt tha pMsage of any 
hlbition lagRiatum Iw the Coagtaasi to thi 
Oommitta on the Jumlary. 

878. Also, patit4oh of RmU Ijoeh and 05 
othw cltlsana of St. Xmda, M0„ protesting 
against tha passage of any prohibition lagia- 
latlon by tha Congraaa: to tha Oommittay on 
tha Judiciary. 

877. Also, peUtlon of 0. A. West and^80 
othar citizens of St. Loula, IIOh protasttflg 
against tha passage at any prohibition lagia- 
laWon by tha Congreas; to the Commlttaa on 
tha Judiciary. 

878. Also, petition, of Oaorga Butarln and 
81 othar citizens of St Louis, Mo., protesting 
against tha paaaaga of any prohibition legis¬ 
lation by the Congraaa: to tha Commlttaa on 
the Judiciary. 

879. Also, petition of WllUam L. Parry and 
88 othar oltieena of St. Louis, Mo., protesting 
agalnat tha passage of any prohibition legis¬ 
lation by tha Congraaa; to tha Commlttaa on 
tha Judiciary. 

880. By Mr. DWORSBAS: PeUtlon of Dr. 
Frank B. Robinson on behalf of tha Physohi- 
ana Religion for Protection Against Rallgidua 
Parsaoutlon Incited and Carried on by Batter 
Business Bureaus; to tha Oommlttaa on Un- 
Amerloan AcUvltles. 

881. By Mr. LiCOMPTB: PaUUoh of J. R. 
Jonea and sundry othar citizens of Ottumwa. 
Iowa, In protest of legislation to oontinua tha 
Oflloe of Price Administration; to tha Oom- 
mlttea on Banking and Ourrenoy. 

888. By Mr. SULLIVAN: Petition of Thelma 
Castan and 89 other oltlzans of St. Louis, 
Mo., protesting against the passage of any 
prohibition legislation by tha Oongzeaa; to 
the Commltta on the Judiciary. 

888. Also, petition of John Baltus, Jr., and 
83 other oltiaans of St. Louis, Mo., protesting 
against the passage of any prohibition lagla- 
latlon by the Congraaa; to tha Committee on 
tha Judiciary. 

884. Also, petition of Joe PuUaro and 89 
other oltlzana of St. Louis, Mo., protesting 
against tha passage of any prohibition leg- 
IsUtion by the Congraaa; to tha Commlttaa 
on tha Judlotaiy. 

885. Alao, petition of Joe PuUaro and 39 
other eltlzens of St. Louis, Mo., protesting 
agalnat the passage of any prohibition legist 
lation by the Congraaa; to tha Committee on 
tha Judiciary. 

886. Also, petition of John MeCluna and 
38 othar citizens of St. Louis, Mo., pxotastlu 
against the passage of any prdhlbltlon lags 
Islation by tha Congraaa: to tha Oommittaa 
on the Judiciary. 

887. Also, petition of Christ FVank and 39 
other oitlzena of St. Loula, Mo., protaeting 
agalnat tha paaaaga of any prohibition legis¬ 
lation by tha Congress: to tha Commlttaa dn 
tha Judiciary. 

888. By Mr. WOLCOTT: Petition of 39 raal- 
danta of Lapeer Countp, Ml^., ufgUig the 
enactment of legislation for tha raliac of our 
marohant seaman, known as the marobant 
aaaman*a blU of rights; to tha Oommlttaa oq 
tha Marohant Marina and Jialuetaa, 








